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AND  TO  THE  ABBREVIATIONS  AND  SIGNS  EMPLOYED. 


Towels. 


a. 

». 
6, 
e, 
*. 
I 
U 
6. 


ch. 

J. 

ft. 
>'g. 


tu  in 


•» 
.. 
•» 
If 
»• 
•* 


fate 

far. 

fat. 

fall. 

me. 

met 

her. 

pine. 

ptn. 

note. 


0.   . 

a.  . 

u.  . 

W. 
ii,  . 
oi, 
ou  . 

y. . 


as  in 


. . .  not. 

. . .  move. 

. . .  tul>e. 

. . .  tub. 

. . .  bulL 

. ..  Sc.abi4jie(Fr.uX 

. ..  oA. 

. . .  pound. 

...  Sc.  ffy(=e+i). 


PRONUNCIATION. 

In  showing  the  pronunciation  the  simpluet  and  most  easily  understood  method  has  been  adopted,  that  of  re-wiiting 
the  word  in  a  different  form.  In  doing  so  the  same  letter  or  combinatioil  of  letters  is  made  use  of  for  the  same 
iound,  no  matter  by  what  letter  or  letters  the  sound  may  be  expressed  in  the  principal  word.  The  key  by  this 
means  is  greatly  simplified,  the  reader  having  only  to  bear  in  mind  one  mark  for  each  sound. 

Accent. — Words  consisting  of  more  than  one  syllable 
receive  an  accent,  as  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  labour, 
the  second  of  delay,  and  the  third  of  comprthention.  Tlic 
accented  syllable  is  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  word, 
being  made  so  by  means  of  the  accent.  In  this  dictionary 
it  is  denoted  by  the  mark  '.  This  mark,  called  an  accent, 
is  placed  above  and  beyond  the  syllable  which  receives  the 
accent,  as  in  the  words  la'bour,  lUlaii',  and  comprehen'sion,    . 

Many  polysyllabic  words  are  pronounced  with  two  ac- 
cents, the  primary  and  the  secondary  accent,  as  the  word 
excommunication,  in  which  the  third,  as  well  as  the  fifth 
syllable  is  commonly  accented.  The  accent  on  the  fifth 
syllable  is  the  primary,  true,  or  tonic  accent,  while  that  on 
the  third  is  a  mere  euphonic  accent,  and  consists  of  a  slight 
resting  on  the  syllable  to  prevent  indistinctness  in  the  utter- 
ance of  so  many  unaccented  syllables.  Where  both  accents 
are  marked  in  a  word,  the  primary  accent  is  thus  marked  '\ 
and  the  secondary,  or  inferior  one,  by  this  mark  \  as  in  the 
word  exrommH'nica"tion. 


Oonfonantt. 

as  in  . .  e/toin.  i  th, 

„     ..  Sc.  locA.  Oer.  nae/it  '  th. 

,,     ..job.  w. 

„     ..go.  I  wh, 

„     . .  Fr.  to«.  I  zh, 
„     . .  iing. 


as  in 


.  then. 
.  thin. 

.  wig. 
.  wMg. 
•  a^ore. 


The  application  of  this  key  to  the  pronunciation  of 
foreign  words  can  as  a  rule  only  represent  approximately 
the  true  pronunciation  of  those  words.  It  is  applicable, 
however,  to  Latin  and  Greek  words,  as  those  languages  are 
pronounced  in  England. 


CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS  AND  SYMBOLS. 


By  means  of  chemical  symbols,  or  formulas,  the  composition  of  the  most  complicated  substances  can  be  very 
easily  expressed,  and  that,  too,  in  a  very  small  compass.  An  abbreviated  expression  of  this  kind  often  gives,  in  a 
single  line,  more  information  as  to  details  than  could  be  given  in  many  lines  of  letterpress. 


SlOMIltS. 

Aluminium,   .    .    . 
Antimony  (Stibium), 
Arsenic, 


Barium. 
Bismuth. 
Boron,   . 
Bromine, 
Cadmium. 
CsBsium. 
Calcium, 
Carbon, 
Cerium. 
Chlorine. 
Chromium, 
ColMUt,  .    . 
Copper  (Capi>  I 
Didymium. 
Erbiam,     . 
Fluorine,    . 
Gallium,    . 
Olncinium.     . 
Gold  (Aumin), 
Hydrogen. .    .    . 
Indium,     . 
Iodine,  ... 
Iridium,    .    .    . 
Iron(Femlm),   . 
Lantlianium, .    . 
Lead  (PlnmbumX 
Lithium.    .    .    . 
Magnesium,   .    . 
Manganese,    . 


Bymbols. 
.  Al 
.  Sb 
.  As 
.  Ba 
.  Bi 
.     .  B 
.  Br 
.       Cd 
.    .  Cs 
.     .  Ca 
.    .  C 
.       Ce 
CI 
.  Cr 
.     .  Co 
.    .  Cu 
.  D 
.  E 
F 
.  Ga 
G 
Au 
H 
.       In 
.  I 
Ir 
.  Fe 
.    .  La 
.    .  Pb 
.    .  L 
.     .  Mg 
.    .  Mn 


EUments.  Symbols. 

Mercury  (Hydrargyrum),  .  H^ 

Molybdenum Mo 

Nickel, NI 

Niobium Nb 

Nitrogen, N 


Osmium 

Oxygen,    .    . 
Palladium,   .     . 
Phosphorus.      .     . 
Platinum,     .    .    . 
Potassium  (Kali inn) 
Rhodium.     .    . 
Rubidium,    . 
Ruthenium,  • 
Selenium.     . 
Silicon.     .    . 
Silver  (Argentuiii). 
Sodium  (Natrium). 
Strontium,   .    .    . 
Sulphur,  .    . 
Tantalum, 
Telluriuni. 
Thallium. 
Thorium,      .    .     . 
Tin  (StannumX 
Titanium,     .    .    . 
Tungsten  (Wolfram), 
Uranium, 
Vanadium. 
Yttrium,  . 

Zinc, 

Zirconium,    .    .    . 


Os 
<) 

pa 

P 

Pt 

K 

R 

Rb 

Ru 

Se 

Si 

Ag 

Na 

Sr 

S 

Ta 

Te 

n 

Th 
Sn 
11 
W 

u 

V 
Y 
Zn 
Zr 


When  any  of  the  above  symbols  stands  by  itself  it  indi- 
cates one  atom  of  the  element  it  represents.  Thus,  H 
stands  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  O  for  one  atom  of  oxygen, 
and  C\  for  one  atom  of  chlorine.  {See  Atom,  and  Atomic 
theory  under  Atomic,  in  Dictionary.) 


When  a  symbol  has  a  small  figure  or  number  under- 
written, and  to  the  right  of  it,  such  figure  or  number  indi- 
cates  the  number  of  atoms  of  the  element.  Thus — Ot 
signifies  two  atoms  of  ojcygen,  S^  five  atoms  of  sulphur,  and 
C|o  ten  atoms  of  carbon. 

When  two  or  more  elements  are  united  to  form  a  chemi- 
cal compound,  their  symbols  are  written  one  after  the 
other,  to  indicate  the  compound.  Thus — HfO  means  water, 
a  compound  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen ; 
OijHsOii  indicates  cane-sugar,  a  compound  of  twelve 
atoms  of  carbon,  twenty-two  of  hydrogen,  and  eleven  of 
oxygen. 

These  two  expressions  as  they  stand  denote  respectively 
a  molecule  of  the  substance  they  represent,  that  is,  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  it  capable  of  existing  in  the 
free  state.  To  express  several  molecules  a  large  figure  is 
prefixed,  thus:  2HtO  represents  two  molecules  of  water, 
4(C|2H230||)  four  molecules  of  cane-sugar. 

When  a  compound  is  formed  of  two  or  more  compounds 
the  symbolical  expressions  for  the  compound  are  usually 
connected  together  by  a  comma;  thus,  the  crystallized 
magnesic  sulphate  is  MgSOi ,  7  H3O.  The  symbols  may  also 
be  used  to  express  the  changes  which  occur  during  chemical 
action,  and  they  are  then  written  in  the  form  of  an  equa- 
tion, of  which  one  side  represents  the  substances  as  they 
exist  before  the  change,  the  other  the  result  of  the  reaction. 
Thus,  2H,  +  0,  2H,0  expresses  the  fact  that  two  mole- 
cules of  hydrogen,  each  containing  two  atoms,  and  one  of 
oxygen,  also  containing  two  atoms,  combine  to  give  two 
molecules  of  water,  each  of  them  containing  two  sterns  of 
hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen. 


(Vll) 


ABBREVIATIONS; 


a.  or  ad j .  stands  for  adjective. 

galv.    stands 

for  galvaniflm. 

p.        stands 

abbrev. 

abbreviation,  abbreviated. 

genit. 

genitive. 

palaeon. 

ace. 
act. 

accusative, 
active. 

geog. 

geol.            .  . 

geography, 
geology. 

part, 
pass. 

cull'. 

adverb. 

geom.          .  . 

geometry. 

pathol. 

afivi. 

agriculture, 
algebra. 

Goth. 

Gothic. 

pejor. 
Per. 

ahj. 

Gr. 

Greek. 

Amer. 

American. 

gram. 

grammar. 

perf. 

miat. 

anatomy. 

'gun. 

gunnery. 
Hebrew. ' 

pers. 

anc. 

ancient. 

Heb. 

persp. 
Feruv. 

antv/. 

antiquities. 

her. 

heraldry. 

aor. 

aorist,  aoristic. 

Hind. 

HindostAn<V3,  Hindu,  or 

Pg. 

Ar. 

Arabic. 

hisf. 

history.               [Hindi. 

phar.          .  . 

arch. 

architecture. 

hort. 

horticulture. 

philol. 

archceo/. 

archaeology. 

Hung. 

Hungarian. 

pkilos. 
Phoen. 

ant!i. 

arithmetic. 

hydros. 

hydrostatics. 

Armor. 

Armoric. 

Icel. 

Icelandic. 

pliotog. 

art. 

article. 

ic/t. 

ichthyology. 

phren. 

A.  Sax. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

imper. 

imperative. 

phys.  geog. ... 

axtrol. 

astrology. 

imperf . 

imperfect. 

physiol. 

cutron. 

astronomy. 

impers. 

impersonal. 

h'.D. 

at.  wt. 

atomic  weight. 

incept. 

inceptive. 

aiig. 

augmentative. 

ind. 

indicative. 

pneum. 

Bav. 

Bavarian  dialect. 

lud. 

Indie.         , 

poet. 
Pol. 

Idol. 

biology. 

indef. 

indefinite. 

Bohcm. 

Bohemian. 

Indo-Eur.  ... 

Indo-European. 

pol.  econ.    ... 

Ijo\ 

botany. 

inf. 

infinitive. 

poss. 

Braz. 

Brazilian. 

in  tens. 

intensive. 

pp. 

Bret. 

Breton  (= Armoric). 

interj. 

interjection. 

r     .:. 

Bulg. 

Bulgarian. 

Ir. 

Irish. 

Catal. 

Catalonian. 

Iran. 

Iranian. 

prep. 

carp. 

carpentry. 

It. 

Italian. 

pres. 

caus. 

causative. 

L.           •    ... 

Latin. 

pret. 

Celt. 

Celtic. 

Ian. 

language.                       * 

priv. 

Chal. 

Chaldee. 

Lett 

Lettish. 

pron. 

c/*em. 

chemistry. 

L.G. 

Low  Grennan. 

pron.       .  '... 

cJiroH. 

chronology. 

lit. 

Uteral,  literally. 

pros. 

Clnss. 

Classical  (=  Greek  and 

Lith. 

Lithuanian. 

prov. 

r^atin). 

L.L. 

late  Latin,  low  do. 

psjfchol. 

COjf. 

cognate,  cognate  with, 
colloquial. 

mack. 

machinery. 

ru  il. 

CoUoq. 

manuf. 

manufactures. 

H.Cath.Ch.... 

com. 

commerce. 

masc 

masculine. 

rhet. 

com  p. 

compare. 

nicUh. 

mathematics. 

Ritm.antiq.... 

compar. 

comparative, 
concnology. 

vieck. 

mechanics. 

Rus. 

conch. 

v}rd. 

medicine. 

Sax. 

CO/ij. 

conjunction. 

Med.  L.     ... 

Medieval  Latin. 

Sc. 

contr. 

contraction,  contracted. 

mensur. 

mensuration. 

Scand. 

Com. 

Cornish. 

metal. 

metallurgy. 

Scrip. 

cnfstal. 

crystallography. 

inetaph. 

metaphysics. 

.fail p. 

Cym. 

Cymric. 

meteor. 

meteorology. 

Sem. 

D. 

Dutch. 

Mex. 

Mexican. 

Serv. 

Dan. 

Danish. 

M.H.G.      ... 

Middle  High  German. 

sing. 

dat. 

dative. 

milit 

military, 
mineralogy. 
Modem  French. 

Skr. 

def. 

definite. 

mineral. 

Slav. 

deriv. 

derivation. 

Mod.  Fr.    ... 

Sp. 

dial. 

dialect,  dialectal. 

mt/th. 

mythology. 

Norse,  Norwegian.     • 

sp.  gr. 

dim. 

diminutive. 

N. 

Stat. 

distrib. 

distributive. 

u. 

noun. 

subj. 

dram. 

drama,  dramatic. 

naf.  hist.     ... 

natural  history. 

superl. 

dun. 

dynamics. 

nat.  order,... 

natural  order. 

sioyj. 

El.,  Eng.     . 

fWlish. 
ecclesiastical. 

mit.  phil.    .  . 

natural  philosophy. 

snrv. 

eccleA. 

naut. 

nautical. 

Sw. 

Egypt. 

Egyptian. 

navig. 

navigation. 

sym. 

elect. 

electricity. 

neg. 

negative. 

syn. 

euijin. 

engineering. 

ncut. 

neuter. 

Syr. 

engr. 

engraving. 

N.U.G.      ... 

New  High  German. 

Tart. 

en  torn. 

entomology. 

nom. 

nominative. 

tech  not. 

Eth. 

Ethiopic. 

Norm. 

Norman. 

tdeg. 

iPfc.. 

ethuography.ethnology. 

North.  E.  ... 

Northern  English. 

term. 

et>fm. 

etymology. 

niin)i$. 

numismatics. 

Teut. 

Ehr. 

European. 

obj. 

objective. 

theol. 

ejrcUuH, 

exclamation. 

obs. 

obsolete. 

toricol. 

fom. 

feminme. 

olwoles. 

obsolescent. 

trigon. 

Hif. 

figuratively. 

0.  Bulg.     ... 

Old  Bulgarian (Ch.SIavic). 

Turk. 

¥\. 

Flemish. 

O.E. 

Old  English  (i.e.  English 

t}f)K>g. 

foii. 

fortification. 

between  A.  Saxon  and 

var. 

Fr. 

French. 

Modern  English). 

r.i. 

freq. 

frequentative. 

0.  Fr. 

Old  French. 

v.n. 

Fris. 

Frisian. 

O.H.G.      . 

Old  High  Gemian. 

v.t. 

fut. 

future. 

O.Prus.      . 

Old  Pru8.sian. 

W. 

G. 

Crerman. 

O.Sax. 

Old  Saxon. 

tool. 

Gael. 

Gaelic. 

oi'nith. 

omitholog}'. 

t 

for  participle, 
palseontology. 
participle, 
passive, 
pathology. 

?ajorative. 
ersic  or  Persian, 
perfect, 
person, 
perspective. 
Peruvian. 
Portuguese, 
pharmacy, 
philology, 
philosophy. 
Phcenician. 
photography, 
phrenology, 
physical  geography. . 
physiology, 
plural. 
Piatt  Dutch, 
pneumatics, 
poetical 
Polish. 

political  economy, 
possessive, 
past  participle, 
present  participle. 
Provenyal. 
preposition, 
present, 
preterite, 
privative. 
pronunciation,pronounced. 
pronoun, 
prosody, 
provincial, 
psychology 
railways. 

Roman  Catholic  Church, 
rhetoric. 

Roman  antiquities. 
Russian. 
Saxon. 
Scotch. 
ScandinaWan. 

• 

Scripture. 

sculpture. 

Semitic. 

Servian. 

singular. 

Sanskrit. 

Slavonic,  Slavic. 

Spanish. 

specific  gravity. 

statute. 

subjunctive. 

superlative. 

surgery. 

surveying. 

Swedish. 

symbol. 

synonym. 

Syriac. 

Tartar. 

technology. 

telegraphy. 

termination. 

Teutonic. 

theology. 

toxicology. 

trigonometry. 

Turkish. 

typograi)hy. 

variety  (of  species). 

verb  intransitive. 

verb  neuter. 

verb  transitive. 

Welsh. 

zoology. 

ol)solete. 
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■hrlU  err  Dttc 
frighted  Aiet. 


wund;  u,  tha  nllixj 
1.  A  ihriek,  or  ihup 


.  A  ibuTt,  hKt%b 

drtgs'd  down  hj  the  wmie."    Tinnynn. 

ScrMUIlBr(>lirfni'Br),il  i.Ooelhsticrmini. 
£  A  nune  given  to  tvo  ipeclet  of  Boutb 
AmelfcBn  gnltatorinl  blrda.  tfag  Patamidta 
atraula  mi  Ckauna  ehaxaria.  Ther  are 
remirkalila  tor  Ihelr  hanh  uid  discordant 
Tolcei.  lad  tor  the  tbarp  hud  >pun  wtth 
which  the  wlngi  an  anned.  Bee  PlLAHE- 
DEA.— 3.  SoDiethlng  TetTgreit:  a  whaclcer; 
a.houncLiig  fellow  or  rlrl.    [Slang.) 

Bcrauiilnc(ikr«in'lng),p.  uida.  1.  Crjlng 
or  Huadiog  thrilJr— 1  Caiiainc  a  acreain; 
u,  a  tenaming  hrce,  one  calculated  t« 
make  the  audience  (cream  with  laughter. 


■I.  itm^TO,  (iTiaHa.  t 


2  A  sharp,  thrill  aolie 

•OMOD-OWl  (ikrtch'oi 
Dtlera  a  hanh,  dl 

oppoaltlo 


:ikr«ch'l).  a     ShrlU  and  hanh 


Uki 
SCTMO  (•kraji,  n.  [mw.  K.  k 
A.Sai-KTMile.aihred.  Seem 
ptatterinff,  (a)  a  sQip  of  mortal 
H  iBChea  wide,  br  which  anj  in 


be  plailared  b  diTlded  Into  baji  or  cotnpart- 
menla    Theacreediare  l.  6.  orflfeetapart, 

ately  formed  in  the  nunc  plane  by  the  plumb- 
mle  and  ittmlght  -  edge.     They  thus  tonn 

ipacei  being  latlorll  (Ulad  out'fluih  with 
them.    (ft)A«trlpofwoodiimUiirlyBted, 

SorBed(ikrMX n.  [AIomiof.Ared;  aScotch 
word.  See  aboTe.)  1.  The  act  ot  rending 
or  tearing^  a  rent;  a  tear,  flumt.— a.  That 
which  larentortoro  off;  ai.aKiwd  of  cloth. 
8.  A  piece  of  poetry  or  proie;  a  harangue^  a 
long  tirade  apon  any  lublect.  -A  (creed  o' 
driTtk,  B  drinking  bout     Sir  W.  Scoff. 

Screed <ikr«d ).  t,<,  |8c,  B«thenoun.]  1.  To 
rend;  Ulwr.-&  To  repeat  glibly;  hidiah 

BOTWkOt  (HkrAk),  v  i.    Same  aa  Screak, 
Bareen  ukr*n),  n.     [O.Fr.  «crm.  tiertin, 

O.B  Q.'  liranna,  a  bench,  a  table  ]  1.  An 
appliance  or  article  that  >hel ten  from  the 
■un,  rain.  cold.  Ac.,  or  tram  light;  a  kind 
ot  moiable  framework  or  partition,  often 
hinged  n  that  it  may  be  opened  out  mora 
or  leu a«  required,  or  be  folded  up  to  occupy 
leai  ipice,  naed  Id  a  room  toreicluding  ccid, 
or  Intercepting  tha  heat  ot  a  Ore.  'Vour 
lealy  seruiu.'    Sliak. 


id  of  riddle  or  alere;  Dure  eipecially, 
nt  uied  b/  tarman  tor  iltting  earth 
a  (k)  A  kind  ot  wire  ileva  tor  •IfUng 


angular  wooden  frame  with  wires  travers- 
ing It  longltndlnally  at  regular  Inlervili 
It  li  propped  up  In  nearly  s  vertical  pos|. 
tlon,  and  the  materials  to  be  sifted  ot 
screened  are  thrown  aHalx-t  ".  "hen  th( 
nner  nartlcles  pau  through  and  the  coarser 

lepint'lng  lump  coal  fr^  the  amill  coal 
and  drou.  and  also  for  sortlnsr  crushed  ores, 
Ac  —  4.  In  arch,  (a)  a  partition  of  wnnd. 
atone. or meUl.nsusllyio placed  Inadiurch 


u  to  ahnt  out  an  altle  from  the  choir,  a 

Eriiale  chipat  from  a  trsniept,  the  nave 
■om  the  choir,  the  high  alUr  Trom  the  east 
end  ot  the  balldlng,  or  an  altar  tomb  from 
a  public  passage  of  the  church.  See  Par- 
CWiK.    (£)  In  medieval  halla,  a  partition 

lobby  within  the  main  entnuice  doors,  aod 

a  berth  for  warmth  and  privacy. 
Bcroen  <Bkren),  B.<.  (From  the  nonn.)  L  To 
■belter  or  protect  tmtn  Inconieoienca,  in- 

onr  houses  and  gannenta  icreeri  ua  from 


£  To  Bitt  or  riddle  by  putlng  Ibiongb  > 

Scrmins'-mMlllIW  (skrjn'lng-ma-shin). 
n.  An  apparatua.  having  a  rotary  motion, 
used  for  screening  or  silling  coal,  itamped 

BcrHniBn(skr#n'lngi),n.i>t.  TheTetnia 
matteri^t  after  (if  ting  coal?  ie. 

«crBHli-of-day(ikrhe(-ov-d»),n.  (Comp  D. 
kritken  nan  dtn  dnit.  peep  ot  diy;  lT«*en, 
topeep.tochlrp.)  TheOntdawn    (Scotch.] 

Rerew  (ekrO).  n.  [Same  word  as  Han.  ikni. 
Sw    ikrtf/,  Icel.  ikrlifa,  D    MArrw/,  O.D. 

which  aVrew  turns,  Mud.Fr'imm,  which 
Llttr«  regardi  ai  from  one  or  other  ot  tha 
above  words,  but  Dtei,  rather  Improbablv, 

Ush.  Shakapera  uses  the  verb,  and  no  doubt 
the  noun  wai  fsmlllar  before  this.]  I  A 
cylinder  of  wood  or  melsl  having  a  aplnl 
Hdge  (the  thread)  winding  round  It  In  a 


aclly  the  same 

i  a  correipondlng  splr*l  groove  le 
1.    The  screw  forms  one  (S  the  sli 


nillel  to  the  ■ 
the  hypotenusi 


t.  met.  htr       pine,  pin:     ndte,  not.  b 


(li,aclodkj     s,go;     ],ji 


I,  tr.  ton;     ng,  alivi 


11  throagd  t  ipuct  tqual  to 


tba  other  remaina  flied,  the  lonni 
pau  through  th«  UltaTj^uri -"'  - 

of  the  thread.  The  canTBi  acre*  ia  called 
the  (Xfemal  or  ntob,  and  the  concaT*  or 
hollow  acre  V  the  internal  ot /emalt  urta. 
or  thaj'  an  Irequentbr  tenned  alraplj  the 

ia  a  madiflcatiau  ofthe  Inclined  plaoe  It  b 


of  tl 


.  ciUnd 


It  rl«lil 


loed  with 
>ued  to  the  et 
bacomei:  Thi 


which  the  acrew  la  aoppoaad  to  be  fonned ; 
then  the  power  will  be  lo  the  realatance  ai 
the  diitance  between  two  cantlguoua  thread) 
to  the  circumference  ot  the  cylinder.    But 

u  In  practice  the  act —  ■ ■-■--■  — ->- 

the  lever»  and  the  poi 
tremJtjr  ot  the  l**er,  t 

between  two  contignona  threads  to  the  clr- 
cnmrerence  deacribed  by  the  power.  Hence 
the  mechanical  effect  ot  the  acrsw  ii  In. 
CRM«<1  bj  lewenlns  the  dlttance  between 
the  threads,  or  mailng  them  Oner,  or  by 
lenethealu  the  lever  to  which  the  power  le 
applied.  Ilia  law.  however,  ia  greatlji  modi- 
fled  by  the  friction,  which  la  veiy  great. 
The  DB«  o(  the  acrew  are  Tariooi.  Jt  la  an 
hivaloable  mecbaniaiD  for  Doe  adjuatmeota 
auoh  aa  are  required  In  ^ood  telcacopcB. 
mlcroecopea,  mlcronietert.  Ac.  IE  la  oied 
for  the  application  of  great  preaauie.  aa  In 
the  acrew-}acli  and  acrew-presa  -.  aa  a  borer, 
Id  the  Rlnilet;  and  in  the  ordloair  acrew 
nail  we  bate  It  amplored  for  laatenina  aepk- 


—Rialit  nnSWl . 

Umada  upon  the  oppodtA 


-fiu.i(*r'iicr«>tconi 


other,  theeitemal  one  b< 

not  depend  upon  the  Inte 
thnadiiif  either  acrew,  1 


■crewi     See  HDsteb'S  acEEW, 

miial  icrtic  a    '      

propeUer,  an  a 
loahipa  anddi 


.  the  differ 
1  the  tw< 
ad  DiftT 

alng  Dtte^ 
ipetk  then 


altta of  Mvaral dlitluci bUdea.  Theuanalpo- 
al  tion  lor  the  acrew  propeller  l>  jinmedlMely 
before  the  alem-poil.  the  ahatt  paasing 
pantlel  lo  the  keel,  into  the  anglne'raom. 
where  It  li  set  in  rapid  motion  by  the  ateani- 


l^  two  or  more  plecea  ot  any  material  ^ 
turned'  by  meant  of  an  InitrumeDt  cJled 


Fite,  Otr.  tat.  t*U: 


bacco  twiatod  up  in  a  piece  of  paper,  a- 


mm)  propelleii 
Taw&ell  (whi 


7.  The  Btala  of  being  etrelched,  aa  by  a 
ecrew.  "atratned  to  the  last  aereu  he  can 
bear.'  Cbupfr.— a.  WaeeaoraalBI?.  (Slang.) 

wrong  with  a  aclieme  or  indfridDsL 


5.  To  rails  eitortionatelT :  to  rack.    'The 

SwM.—t.  To  oppn™  byaiaoliona;  to  uae 
Ing  their  tenanta.'    SaifL 

6.  To  deform  by  contorthma:  to  dlatort 
'Oroleaque  habittof  awiuglDghltlimbaand 
lemnag  hia  vlaage.'    Sir  W.  Scott 

SCTSir  (akrd).  e.i  1.  To  bo  oppreaaive  or 
exacting;  to  use  violent  meaoB  in  making 

admli^atratlon  nl  tellBf  li  ^e  boast  of  the 
parish.'    HottitL  —  i.  To  be  propelled  by 


Bcrow-«p  (akrO'kapXn.  A  cover  to  protect 
or  copcaal  the  head  of  a  screw,  or  a  cap  or 
cover  filled  with  a  acrew. 

Bcreir-clMnp  (eliro'klamp),  ii.    A  clamp 

BCTBW-COnpUUK  (akro-ku'pl-ing),  n.  A 
device  for  Joining  the  ends  of  two  vertical 

degree  of  (enaloti;  a  sere  w  aocket  lor  uoIUd^ 

pipea  or  roda. 
Mrair-dock  {siiro'dokX  "■    A  kind  of  grav- 

ing-duck  fumiahed  with  large  acrewa   to 

aaaiit  In  raising  and  lowering  leaiels. 
Bcrew-dTlTar  (akr»'drtv.«rt,  b.    An  Inatru- 

ment  reaenibllng  a  blunt  chliel  for  driving 

Screwed  (akrOd),  a.  Dmnk.  ■Forshswas 
only  a  little  nrfwed.'  Ditkeat.  ISlang.) 
Screver(tkro'cr).n.  one  who  or  that  which 

flcrew-lack  (skrCjakl,  n,  a  portable  ma. 
cliinc  fur  raising  great  welghta.  as  heavy 
rATnpgea,  Ac.  by  the  agency  of  a  acrew. 

Scrow-key  (skiBltf ).  n.  See  under  Screw. 
BcreW-niJl  (8liro'na]),n,  See  under  Schsw, 
8cr«ir-plle  (ikro'pll).  n.  See  under  PiLi;. 
Borew-plne  (ikrO'pinX  n.     The  common 


(row  in  the  East  Indlea,  the  Iile  of 

itaea     TLey  have  great  beautv.  and 
'  them  an  eiqelalle  odour;  and  their 


for  variona  puipoiea.    1 
markable  for  the  pecul 


Screir-poit  ^kro'p6tt).  n.     ^aul  the 

screw  propeller  paiset. 
Screw-praia  (ikro'prei),  n,     A  macU 

communicBlIng   preeaurs   by  meana 

Bcrew-pTOpBUer  (tkia'piA-pel.«rX  n. 


axis  ia  changed,  to  give  the  required  direc 
tloD  to  the  ahlp,  and  Ita  efficlBucy  dom  no 


:rinltei  frum  the. 


ScTBV-ttone  (i 
Screw-tree  (ikrt 


gelber 

Sarew-ntlTe  (sirs'valv).  n,    a  atop-coi 

ahut  by  a  Krew  Ipsteod  of  by  s  spigot 
Bcrew-well  (akrO'»el),  n.     A  hollow  in  tl 
stern  otnshlpin  to  which  apropeller  la  Utf 
after  being  detached  Irom  the  sliaft.  wlw 
the  ship  Is  to  go  under  canvai  alone, 
acre w-wfteeI(skro'"h SIX n.  Awheel whli 

Screw-wreacli  (ikro'renah),  n.    See  una 

ScrilMlWel  (skrib'a-bl).  o.  Capable  ot  bel] 
written,  or  of  being  written  upon. 

ScrltNlUOUB  t  (akri-ba-shus).  a.  Skllf  nl 
or  fond  of  writing.    Barrow. 

Scilbbett  (akribVt),  n.     A  painter's  penc 

Scribble  (Bkrib'l),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  tcribbif 

Epr,  (cribtilinir.  [A  word  lliat  appears  to 
ased  partly  on  tcrabbU^  partly  on  L.  ecri' 
to  write;  comp.O.U.G.  stnteln.  toscrtbbl 

acriiWe  a  letter  or  pamphlet. —i  To 'fill  wi 
glnKriMbd,  Croat,  and  crammU'     Tent 


Scribble  (ski-ibi),  n.  Haatyor  careless  wi 
log:  ascrawl;Ba.ahatty>md6k>.  'Cum 
irriiblri  of  the  week.'    Svift. 

Scribble  (skrtbl),  o.i.     (Sw.  Omibifa. 


1  useful  I    through  a  acriU 


8CBIBBLBMENT 


SCBOOOY 


Sorltrtdieiiiant  (ikribO-inentX  n.  A  worth- 
lot*  or  oarelaM  writing;  scribble.    [Sare.] 

SorlMlar  (•krib'l«r).  n.  L  One  who  tcribblei 
or  writes  carelessly ,  loosely,  or  badly:  hence, 
a  pettjr  aoUior;  a  writer  ot  no  reputation. 

Venal  and  Nccntioos  scr0ht*rs,  with  Just  sufBcient 
talcat  to  cloch*  the  thoughts  of  «  puidar  in  the  ttvle 
of  «  b«Unnn,  were  now  the  IkroMiifie  writcra  of  no 
Mrardgn  and  of  the  public.  MacMuUy. 

S.  In  a  Mf ton  or  wootUn  man^fil^ctary,  the 
person  who  directs  or  has  charge  of  the 
operation  of  scribbling,  or  the  machine 
which  performs  the  operation. 

8GrlblUlllg<skribaingXa.  Fitted  or  adapted 
for  being  scribbled  on;  as,  $eribbling  paper; 
worilbhUng  diary. 

.Scribbling  (skriblfaig),  n.  l.  The  act  of 
writing  hastily  and  carelessly.  —8.  In  leooUen 
manxj.  the  first  coarse  teasing  or  carding 
of  wool  preliminary  to  the  final  carding. 

BoribbllXLgly  (skribOing-li),  ado.  In  a  scrib- 
bling way. 

Soribblliiff-nuichiBe  (skrib'llng-ma-ASnX 
n.  A  machine  employed  for  the  first  coarse 
carding  of  wool.    Called  also  Scribbler. 

Scribe  (fikrlb),  n.  [Fr.  icribe,  from  L.  Kribat 
a  clerk;  a  secrete^,  from  $eribo,  to  write.  ] 

1.  One  who  writes;  a  writer;  a  penman; 
especially,  one  skilled  in  penmanship. 

He  b  no  rnax  scriit.  Rather  handling  the  pen 
like  the  pociiet  staff  he  carries  about  with  him. 

Dickens. 

2.  An  official  or  public  writer;  a  secretary; 
an  amanuensis ;   a   notarv ;  a   copyist  — 

3.  In  Jtwisk  and  micred  hUL  oriipnaUy  a 
kind  of  miUtary  officer  whose  principal 
duties  seem  to  hare  been  the  recruiting  and 
organizing  of  troops,  the  levying  of  war- 
taxes,  ana  the  like.  At  a  later  period,  a 
writer  and  a  doctor  of  the  law ;  one  skilled 
in  the  law;  one  who  read  and  explained  the 
law  to  the  people.  Ezra  Tii.— 4.  In  briek- 
toying,  a  quke  or  laige  nail  ground  to  a 
•harp  point,  to  mark  the  brides  on  the  face 
and  back  by  the  tapering  edges  of  a  mould, 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  them  and  re- 
ducing them  to  the  proper  taper  for  gauged 
arcbea. 

Scribe  (skrfb).  v.t  pret  A  pp.  tcribtd;  ppr. 
$eribing.  1. 1  To  write  or  mark  upon ;  In- 
scribe. Speiiaer.—Z  In  carp,  (a)  to  mark  by 
a  rale  or  compasses;  to  mark  so  as  to  fit  one 
piece  to  the  edge  of  another  or  to  a  sur- 
face.  (6)  To  adjust,  as  one  piece  of  wood 
to  anotaer,  so  that  the  fibre  of  the  one  shall 
be  at  ri^t  angles  to  that  of  the  other. 

Scriber  (skilb'iftr).  n.  A  sharp-pointed  tool 
used  by  joiners  for  marking  lines  on  wood; 
a  scribing-iron. 

SoribUBg  (skriblng),  n.  Writing;  handwrit- 
ing. 

The  hendins  of  a  cask  has  been  brought  abovd. 
but  the  *criib»H£  upon  it  is  tctt  indistinct 

Caft.  Waintth. 

BcrtUnC-iron (skrib'ingl-«ru).  n.  An  iron- 
pointed  instrument  for  marking  casks  or 

timber;  a  scrilier. 
Scrlbiun  (skrfb 'inn),  n.    The  character, 

manners.and  doctrines  of  the  Jewish  scril>es. 

especially  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  F.  W. 

Robertson.    [Rare.] 
Berld  (skrldX  n.  [See  SCRKED.]  A  tn^^ment; 

a  shred;  a  screed.    [Rare.] 
8orienft,t  n.    A  screen  or  entrance  into  a 

hall.    Spemer. 
Sorieve  (skrfivX  v.  i.  To  move  or  glide  swiftly 

along ;  also,  to  rub  or  rasp  along.    Bwma. 

[Scotch.] 
Serlfgle  (skrigH).  r  i.  To  writhe;  to  straggle 

or  twist  about  with  more  or  less  force. 

[Local] 
gerlke,t  v.i.    [See  Screak]    To  shriek. 

Spenaer. 
Scrtmert  (skrl'm^r).  n.  (Fr.  etcrimeur,  from 

eterHner,  to  fence.]     A  fencing-master;  a 

swordsman. 

The  tetfimti\t  of  their  nation. 
He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  icuard,  nor  eve. 
If  JOQ  opposed  thent.  SmaJk. 

8erliiiinRge,Scmmm«fe(skrim'ij,  skram'- 

i^  «.  (Corraptlon  ottktrmigh.  ]  A  skirmish ; 
a  eonfttsed  row  or  contest;  a  tussle;  q>ecifi- 
eally.  In  football,  a  confused,  close  struggle 
round  the  ball  '  Always  in  the  front  ofthe 
rash  or  the  thick  of  the  aerimmage.'  Lmw- 


Ain't  there  Just  fine  ttntmmagex  thenf 

T.  thighu. 
Scrimp  (skrimp).  r.f.  [Dan.  akrumpe,  8w. 
akrumpiM,  L.O.  aekrumpen,  to  shrink,  to 
shrivel ;  A.  Sax.  seruamaa,  to  dry,  wither, 
shrivel,  is  an  allied  form.]  To  make  too 
•mall  or  short;  to  deal  q^aringly  with  In 
regard  to  food,  clothes,  or  money;  to  limit 
or  straiten;  to  scant  or  make  scanty. 


Scrimp  (skrimpX  a.  Scanty;  narrow;  defi- 
cient; oontracied. 

Scrimp  (skrimp),  n.  A  niggard;  a  pinching 
miser.    (United States.] 

Scrlmp]3r(skrimp'liXado.  In  a  scrimp  man- 
ner; barely;  hardly;  scarcely.    Bums. 

Scrimpneei  (skrimp'nesX  a>  Scantiness; 
small  allowance. 

ScrimpUon  (akrim'shonX  n.  A  small  por- 
tion; a  pittance.    HaUiwelL    (Local  J 

Scrinet  (skrin),  n.  (O.Fr.  eserin.  Mod.  Fr. 
ierin.  It  scrigno,  from  L.  scn'mtuii,  a  box 
or  case  for  papers,  from  amfro,  to  write.]  A 
chest,  bookcase,  or  other  place  where  writ- 
ings or  curiosities  are  deposited;  a  shrine. 

Lay  forth  out  of  thine  everlasting  strimt 
■The  antique  roUes  which  there  he  hidden  stlH 

Sfettser. 

Scringe  (skrinj).  v.l  [A  rare  form  of  cringe; 
comp.  ereeUt,  aoreak;  cranch.  soratiM.]  To 
cringe.  [Provincial  English  and  United 
Statesul 

Scrip  (skrip).  n.  [Icel  akreppa,  Dan.  akreppe, 
a  bag,  a  wallet;  L.O.  aenrap,  Frls.  akrap.] 
A  small  bag ;  a  wallet ;  a  satchel  'And  in 
requital  ope  his  leathern  sonp.'    Milton. 

Scrip  (■knpX  n.  [For  aeript,  L.  aeriptum, 
something  written,  from  aeribo,  to  write.] 
L  A  small  writing;  a  certificate  or  schedule; 
a  piece  of  paper  containing  a  writing. 

Bills  of  exchange  cannot  pay  our  debu  abroad  till 
tcripM  of  paper  can  be  made  current  coin.    LcdU. 

2.t  A  slip  of  writing;  a  list,  as  of  names;  a 

catalogue. 

Call  them  man  by  man,  according  to  the  seri^. 

sink. 

8.  In  oem.  a  certificate  of  stock  subscribed 
to  a  bank  or  other  company,  or  of  a  sub- 
scription to  a  loan ;  an  interim  writing  en- 
titling a  party  to  a  share  or  shares  in  any 
company,  or  to  an  allocation  of  stock  in 
general,  which  interim  writing,  or  sertp,  is 
exchanged  after  registration  for  a  formal 
certificate. 

Lucky  rhymes  to  him  were  tarSf  and  share. 

Tennyson. 

Scrip-company  (skriplntm-pa-ni),  n.  A 
company  having  shares  which  pass  by  de- 
livery, without  the  formalities  of  register  or 
transfer. 

Scrip-bolder  (skri];>lidld-^r),  n.  One  who 
holds  sham  in  a  company  or  atock,  the 
title  to  which  Is  a  written  certificate  or  scrip. 

Scrippacet  (skrip'ij),  n.  That  which  is  con- 
tained in  a  scrip.  *  Though  not  with  bsg  and 
baggage,  yet  with  scrip  and  aerippage. '  shak. 

Script  (skript).  n.  1. 1  A  scrip  or  small  writ- 
ing. 'This  sonnet,  this  loving  aeript'  Beau, 
dtrl.^t.  In  pn'Ti^in^.type  resembling  or  In 
imitation  of  handwriting.— 8.  In  law,  the 
original  or  principal  document 

Scrmtortnm  (skrip- tO'ri-um).  n.  [L.,  from 
aenptor,  a  writer,  aeribo,  to  write.]  In  a 
monastery  or  abbey,  the  room  set  apart  for 
the  writing  or  copying  of  mannscripta. 

Scriptory  (skrip^to-ri),  a.  [L.  aenptonua, 
from  aenptor,  a  writer,  from  aeribo,  to  write. 
See  Scribe.]  L  Expressed  in  writing;  not 
verbal;  written.  'Wills  are  nuncufiatory 
and  aeriptory.'  Sw^L^2.  Used  for  writing. 
'  Reeds,  vallatory.  saglttary.  aerijdory,  and 
othera.'    Sir  T.  Browne.    [Rare.] 

Scrifltniml  (skrip'tfir-alX  a.  Contained  in 
or  according  to  the  Scriptures:  biblical;  as, 
a  sarM)f unoTphrase ;  aerwlural  doctrine. 

Scripkixmllim  (skrip'tiir-al-ixmX  n.  The 
qualit  V  of  being  scriptural ;  literal  adherence 
to  Scripture. 

Scriptarallst(skrip'tfir-al-ist),n.  One  who 
adheres  literallv  to  the  Scripturesand  makes 
them  the  foundation  of  all  philosophy. 

Scripturally  ( skrip't&r-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
scriptural  manner. 

Scriptnralness  (skrip'tfir-al-nes),  n.  Qua- 
lity of  being  scriptural 

Satptnre  (skrip'tQrX  n.  (L.  acriptura,  from 
sertoo,  to  write.]  Lt  Anything  written;  a 
writing;  an  inscription;  a  document;  a 
manuscript;  a  book. 

It  is  not  only  remembered  in  many  stH^htres,  but 
nmotas  for  the  death  and  OTerthrow  of  Crassus. 

Sir  tt^.  RmUigh. 

2.  The  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments: 
the  Bible:  used  by  way  of  eminence  ana 
distinction,  and  often  in  the  plural  preceded 
by  the  definite  article;  as^  we  find  it  stated 
in  Scripture  or  in  CA«  Scnpturea. 

There  is  not  any  action  that  a  man  oofiiit  to  do  or 
forbear,  but  tAe  Scri/furts  will  gire  him  a  clear  ore- 
cept  or  prohibition  for  it,  Sm«m. 

S.  Anything  contained  in  the  Scriptures ;  a 
passage  or  quotation  from  the  Scriptures;  a 
Bible  text  'Hanging  by  the  twined  thread 
of  one  doubtful  Scripture.'    Milton. 

The  devil  can  dte  Scripture  for  his  purpose.    Shek. 


Scrlptiue  (skrip'tOr).  a.  ReUting  to  the 
Bible  or  the  Scriptures;  scriptural;  as,  Scrip- 
twrt  history.  '  Locka. 

Why  are  Scripture  maxims  put  upon  us.  without 
taking  notice  of  Scripture  examples.  Bp.  Att^rbury. 

Scrtptiire-reader(8krip'tar-rdd-^Xn-  o°« 
employed  to  read  the  Bible  in  private 
houses  among  the  poor  and  Ignorant 

Scr]ptiire-wort(skrip'tflr-w«t).n.  A  name 
applied  to  the  Bpedas  of  Opegrapha  or  latter 

Scrlptiurian  (Bkrip-tfi'ri-an),  n.  Same  as 
SeixptutiMt    [Rare.] 

Scriptorlentt  (skrip-tQ'ri-entX  ••  (L.L 
seripfimo,  from  aeribo,  to  write.]  Having 
a  desire  or  passion  for  writing:  having  a 
liking  or  Itch  for  authorship.  'This  grand 
•eripeiM*i0nCpaper-spiller.'    A.  Wood. 

Scriptnrist  (skrip'W-ist),  n.  One  well 
versed  in  the  Scriptures. 

Scritch  (skrich).  n.    A  shrill  cry;  a  aereeeh. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  owlet's  scritcM.    Coieriigt. 

Scriyello(skri-vendX'^  An  elephant's  tusk 

under  20  lbs.  weight 
Scrivener  (skrirndrV  n.    (O.Fr.  eaerivain. 

It  aerittano,  from  a  t.L  aa^banus.  from  L. 

aeribo,  to  write.]    1.  Formerly,  a  writer;  one 

whose  occupation  was  to  draw  contracts  or 

other  writings. 


Well  pass  this  business  privately  and  vdlt 
Send  for  your  daughter  by  your  servant  hew 
My  boy  snail  fetch  the  scrivener  presently. 


Shah 


2.  One  whose  business  It  is  to  receive  money 
to  place  it  out  at  interest,  and  supply  those 
who  want  to  raise  money  on  security;  a 
money-broker;  a  financial  agent 


How  happy  in  hh 

Who  leaos  a  quiet  country  life. 

And  from  the  griping  scrivener  free.     DrydcM. 

^Seriaener^a  palsy.  See  Writer'a  eramp 
under  Writer. 

Scriven-lik)e,t  «^  Like  a  scrivener.  Chau- 
cer. 

ScrolilcolAte,  SoroUoolated  (skriy-bik^fi- 

Iftt,  skrO-bira-lit-edX  a.  JL.  acrobieulua, 
from  «ero6s,  a  furrow.)  In  bot.  furrowed  or 
pitted;  having  small  pita  or  ridges  and  fur- 
rows. 

Scrobtcnlne  cordii(skr6-bik^.lns  kor'dls), 
n.    fL.]    In  anat  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

Scrod,  Sorode  (ekrod,  skrddX  n.  Same  as 
Saerod. 

Scrofola  (skroffi-la),  n.  [L  aarcffulm,  a 
swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  scrofula, 
from  acrofa,  a  breeding  sow,  so  called  be- 
cause swine  were  supposed  to  be  subject  to 
a  similar  complaint]  A  disease  due  to  a 
deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  glandular  and 
bony  tissues,  and  in  realitv  a  u>rm  of  tuber- 
culosis or  consumption.  It  generally  abows 
itself  by  hard  indolent  tumours  of  the  glands 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  bat  putlcn- 
larty  in  the  neck,  behind  the  ears  and  under 
the  chin,  which  after  a  time  suppurate  and 
degenerate  into  ulcers,  from  which,  instead 
of  pus,  a  white  curdled  matter  Is  discharged. 
Scrofula  Is  not  contagions,  but  it  is  often  a 
hereditary  disease;  its  first  appearanoe  is 
moat  usually  between  the  third  and  seventh 
year  of  the  child'a  age,  but  it  may  arise  be- 
tween this  and  the  age  of  puberty;  after 
which  it  seldom  makes  its  first  attack.  It 
is  promoted  by  everything  that  debilitates, 
but  it  may  remain  dormant  throng  life  and 
not  show  itself  till  the  next  generation.  In 
mild  cases  the  glands,  after  having  suppu- 
rated, slowly  heal ;  in  others,  the  eyea  and 
eyelids  become  inflamed,  the  Jointa  become 
affected,  the  disease  graduallv  extending  to 
the  ligaments  and  bones,  and  producing  a 
hectic  and  debilitated  state  under  which 
the  patient  sinks;  or  It  ends  in  tnberculated 
lungs  and  pulmonary  consumption.  Called 
also  Struma  and  King'a-eviL 

ScrofOloni  (skrofO-lus).  a.    1.  Pertaining 

to  scrofula  or  partaking  of  its  nature ;  as, 

aerqfuUma  tumours;  a  acrqfuloua  habit  of 

body.— 2.  Diseased  or  affected  with  sorofttla. 

Scn/uiens  persons  can  never  be  duly  nourished. 

ScroAilouily  (skrof'fi-lus-li),  ode.  In  a 
scrofulous  manner. 

ScroiAiloueneeg  (skroffi-lns-nesX  n.  State 
of  being  acrof  ulous. 

Scrof  (•krog),  n.  (Gael  agrogag,  some- 
thing shrivelled  or  stunted ;  agrog,  to  shrivel* 
to  compress;  comp.  aertM]  A  stunted  bush 
or  shrub.  In  the  plural  It  is  generally  used 
to  designate  thorns,  briers,  &c.,  and  Cre- 
ouently  small  branches  of  trees  broken  off. 
[Provincial  English  and  Scotch.] 

Soroggy,  ScroCfie  (^krog^i).  a.  [A  provin- 
cial word.  SeeSCROO.]  1.  Stunted;  shrivelled. 


ch,  eAain;     6h,  Sc  locA;     g.  go\     J,  job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  ting-,     f H,  (Aen;  th,  (Mn;     w,  wig;     wh,  vAig;    ch,  azure.— See  Kry. 


scKomnzEB 


S.  Abounding  with  ilnntod  btuha  < 


r  appendage  dliUnll}' _ 

blinaaputUIlTiinrDlledlhest  of  piper;  u, 
(a>  Id  oriA.  ■  coDTol>ed  or  iplral  oraament, 
nrlaiuly  introduced:  ipeciaolly.  Oie  vo- 
Intsof  tha  lanlc  and  Caiinthlan  cipltala 
lb)  The  curved  head  of  luUrumeDta  ol  (be 
TiaUn  (■■nily.  In  which  ue  inaeHedthe  plni 
'— 'nnlDE  Uie  itringi  (e)  A  liind  of  Tolute 
.hir.';  i-,-      o^  SCBOlL-HBiD,     (ifl  A 

tlie  ribboa-Uke  appen- 


InclOMd  In  a  iqrol] 


uiiahaddad  to 


,  piece  of  tim- 
m  beratthebow 
a     ot    a    letiel, 


igoatwanL  Called 

-saw  (akrtl'w).  n. 
1  and  narrow  blad' 

I   paaiei    dirougli 


about  In  any  required  direction  on  tlie  table. 
Sctoll-work  (ifrtl'Httk).  II.  luorcA.  oma- 
meotal  woik  cliaractaiized  geuerajly  by  lu 

tioui  or  eonvolntlona  ' 
Scroop  <>krOp}^  n.    (Imlutlre.)    A  hanh 

tone  or  cry.     '  Every  word,  and  ien»D,  and 

^out.'    Dieliiu. 
Boropholarla  (akrof-aii'rl-a),  a.   [From  Ita 

lUppoKd  virtue  Id  curing  Krofula  ]    A  ge- 

known  by  the  common  Dame  ol  flg  wort. 

BcnphnlariaoBS  (iknra  IH-il-a'te  «).  ii  pi. 
[Scrofkulaiia.  oae  ol  the  etntn,]  Avery 
large  nat.  order  of  berbaceoni  or  ihrubby 
moDOpetaloui  aiogsna,  Inhabiting  all  parti 
of  tha  world  except  the  coldeat,  containing 
about  ISO  genera  and  1«00  epecleL  Tliey 
have  oppoiite  or  alternate  entire  toothed 
or  cut  leavet,  and  naoally  four  or  Hve  lobed 
Irregular  Ooven  with  dldynimoue  ttaiuenii, 
placed  Id  axillary  or  terminal  raceDi«:  with 

.uehaaDiSu°Kc"cea- 
itatemao,  dc,  are  valued 
'   beautllul  flowere. 


tfanyofthegeaers.! 


tnialon  of  any  ol  tha  coulaDti  of  Uie  abdo- 

Sar^UOnn  (>krd'tl-fnm)),  a.    [t.  trroitim, 

double  bag,  ai  the  nectary  In  plADta  of  the 
gcDua  Satyrlum- 
BorDtOCelB(BkrO'tA.i«]).iL  (Srrolum (which 

>CI0t1im(>krlS'tuni),n.  (t.)  The  hag  which 

contalnt  the  leaticlea. 
Soronsa  (ikroujye.i.   (Comp.  Dan.  itrungi, 

toitoop.andlLiAnui.l  Tocrowd; tuxiueeie. 

IProTiiiclaLI 


other  mlUDdaDtparta,uaed  for  making  El  lie 
aoTDirlal  (akroliy  n.  lO.Pr.  aerofullti;  Vi. 
^creocIlH,  the  king'a-evll.  from  L  L  uro/cUa. 
from  U  Knifula,  a  iwelting  of  the  glandi 
of  the  neck.     See  SOHOruLi.)    A  meau  (el- 


Cbably  allied  to  acrajM,  tavbbte,  o 
from  rvb.  wllh  initial  i 
mteni  force.]   To  rub  hart 
haud  or  with  a  cloth  or 
uiually,  torubhard  wlthJ 


Scrub  (tkrub).  i.i.  To  be  dlll{reDt  aod  penu- 
rious; as,  to  terub  hard  for  a  Jiving. 

Scrub  (iknib),  n,  (From  the  verb  to  aenifc  ] 
L  A  worn-out  bruih;  a  Hunted  broom. ~ 
1  A  mean  fellow;  one  that  laboun  hard  and 


S.  Bomething  small  and  mean. 
Scrub  ( iknib ),  a.  Mean ;  nigg 
temptible;  icrubby. 


hard  b 


.    Onew 


irthi 


. .  (or  ridding  coal-gaa  from 
SOTnbiir (t^b'i). a.    3ni(aiandmaan;Tl]e; 

as,  a  tcrubbu  cur;  a  icrvbby  tree. 
BcTUbbTlill  (ikrab'l-ltli).  a.     Somewhat 
IliippcntalicihniirotthtciiunlT^iul.iUj^itiili 

Scmb-oalc  (tkrub'fik),  n.    The  popnlar  name 
'-"-'■-■■-■ -ilMun-   ■ 


ru  Uicifolia,  Q.  ajri' 


leUulUd  States  fori 
ciesofuak.auchai  " 
folia.  Ac, 
Scmb-niOO  (sknib'ras),  n.     t 
low  and  contemptible  oolm 

Scrubtlotie  (skrub'sUn).  n. 


^_,        m'aD.n.  See SCRImiADE. 

Scrnmptlonl  (slu-nmp'slius),  o.  1.  ^'ice; 
pulicular; futldioui; line.  (United States.] 
2.    Delightful;    Qrsl-rate;   as,  icniniplioiu 

Bcmucli  (ikninsliX  v.L  To  crush,  aa  with 
the  teeth;  to  crunch;  hence,  to  grind  down. 


Bcrupl« (tkro'pl), n.  [Fr.ierupule.Bacruple, 
rroni  L  icmputiu.  a  little  stone  (dim.  of 
BcrupiK,  a  rough  or  sharp  stone),  the  twenty- 
fourth  part  ol  anything,  hence,  flguratlvely, 
a  trining  matter,  especially  a  trilling  matter 
cauali^  doubt.  dlCDculty,  or  anxiety;  hence 
doubt,  difficulty,  uneashieBa.)  1.  A  weight  of 
20  gralna;  the  third  part  ol  a  ilram,  or  Che 
twenty-lourth  part  of  an  ounce  in  the  old 
apolhecsrtea' measure.  Hence— 4  Anysmall 
quantity. 


3.  Id  old  oilroii.  a  dlilt— t.  Hesitation  as  to 
action  from  the  difficulty  ol  deWmiining 
what  is  right  or  expedient;  doubt,  heslU- 
tlon.  or  perplexity  wising  from  motives  ol 
conscience;  backwardness  to  decide  or  act; 
a  kind  of  repugnance  to  do  a  thing,  the 
conscience  not  being  sallsBed  a<  to  Its  righ  t- 
ness  or  propriety;  nicety;  delicacy;  doubL 

iil«  In"  h2'l^-7,' «""'  "'  "*'  """'""iK™  "„"  '■" 
S4Irupla  (skro'pl).  v.iL  pret.  A  pp.  ternpbd; 
npr.  teri(pliitf7.    To  have  scruples:  to  be  ra- 

hesltste  about  doing  a  thing;  to  duubt: 
often  toUuwed  by  an  InHnitlve, 


Scrupla  (skro'pl),  v.  1 


8enqasr<ikr«'pl«r),  n.    Onewl 


may  be  so  scmpuiized.'    ifontague. 

Bernpaloalty  (skrn-pQ-ios'i-U),  n.  [L  ktu 

pulatiuu.     See  SCHOPLtl    The  quality  oi 
doubtlubiesa  respecting  some  point  or  pro 


and  propriety;  pre 


M.Fr.. 


S  (akrtl'p&'lnB),  a-    IL.  Kmnu 
THDuKtia.   SeeScRPFLi.l  l.Ful 
»  scruple;  hesltatlni 


c  brethren  i 


to  determine  or  to  act:  cantiuua  In  declsic 
Iron  a  lear  of  olTendlna  or  doing  wrong 

liberty,  to  the  offence  olth? 

""  —'-■-»'  wer«  scrupulous, 
laklng  obtectlODS 


, (shro'paiBS-nes),  n.    Tb. 

state  or  quality  of  belnK  scrupulous;  as.  (a 
the  state  of  having  scruples;  caution  in  tie 
terminlng  or  in  acting  from  a  regard  b 
truth,  propriety,  or  expediency. 

(i)  Exactness;  predsenesa 
ScTUteble  (sHro'la-bl).  a,    [See  Schvtint. 
Capable  of  being  submitted  to  scrutiny;  dit 


Bcrutatlon  (skrO-U'ghon). 
lie.)    Search;  scrutiny.    (Rare.} 
Scrutator  (skro-ti't4r'  -    "    '- 


[L.  « 


lies:  a  close  eiainlncr'or  inquirer;  a  acru 
tineer.    Aylip;  Bailr,,. 
Berutill08r<ekro-li-ner'),ii.    One  who  scru 
tlnlses:  one  who  acts  as  an  examiner  t 
votes,  ns  at  an  election,  *c.,  to  eee  If  the 

Bcrntliil»e(»krb'iin-U),ii.(.  pret  &pp,  »cni 
tiniad;  ppr.  Kruliiiiriuj.  [From  ieruMny 
To  subject  to  scrutiny ;  to  investigate  cloaeb 
to  examine  or  lni|ulre  Into  critically :  to  n 
gard  narrowly :  as.  to  jcratinfas  the  men 
Burea  of  administration;  to  tcmtinixt  Ui 
private  conduct  or  motives  of  iiitllvidiiali 
'To  Ki-uiiiiijc  their  religious  motivea'  Wai 


SomttnlM  <si 


i-tin-li),  V 


sumption  to  tc 


Fits,  fir,  tat,  f«U; 


BeratlllOlulr (ikra'tln-iu-llj, adt.  Dyiuing 
umliny;  ««Thlogli. 
Mrutlny  (ikrO'ttn-lJ.  n.     [L  nrnlimufn. 

fully,  lo  rammige.  fnjmnin.(a,  traih,  frip- 

vaa;  nlnnlg  Inquiry;  ciitlcil  •uminitlon. 


It  Leo  I 


Thl>  wu  perfonncd  irith  pnjiin.  eiorclami, 

law,  ■  UckeE  or  Utile  puinr  Lillet  on  •rtilcb 
■  Tolc  la  mllten.— (.  Ad  «iuDliuiUaa  b}  « 
comiHitent  aulhority  oF  the  toIh  girtn  ~' 


O^UlVt  (ikrti'l 


innwH  of  rejecting  I 

thua  cotrsctlni'  the  poll. 

AiO,"-  (See  Ksoenoint  1 


JsAiw 

■omtoln  (akni't 

An  eaerlioire. 
BerOMt  (akrw).  K.     [A  torra  ot  Kr«ug«.) 
Tacrowifi  tocompnu;  (ocnuta;  l«ai|ue«e. 

SCTT>  (^fl).  •■'■    To  deMrji.     awiuw. 
SOITl  tll^X  »-   A  flock  ot  <dId-ftiwL  fi'aUi- 

•OTT I  (altriX  n.    Am.     Bernm, 
•Oiytls  >  (akrln),  n.     Same  a>  Serine. 
Beiul  (ikailX  'v  pret  icuddfd;  ppr.  muf- 
dinjr.     [A.  Sax.  ifftiiian,  to  nin  qulcklv,  to 
Rn;  O.Sat.  nurfduin.  LG.  and  D.  tchuddia. 


11d(akud),».  1 


ctoricuddinii:adrii 


inii:  a  dri 


Bume  on  thejcud  of  the  aea.'  Longfeitoa, 
>.  A  alight  Hrlne  (bonter.  (FroTlncliil  Eng- 
llah.] — A  A  anull  number  of  lark^  leaflUiau 
■  flock.  IProTlDcitl  Ensliahl— &  In  kAwJ 
•long,  a  awUl  runner;  a  acudder 

'  I  ui,'  uU  EM,  kKilliif  villi  niuirh  luinu  ai 

Sood  <akad),i.(.    To paaa orer  qnlcklj. 

Beoddar  <akod'#r).  n.    One  who  acndi. 
Bcuddkik<akad'lk).<i.     1.  AsTthlngotimall 

Tsiuft    atUiirtu.-i.  Atmliaa    (siuig.i 


iUna.    rA  dim.  of  k 


(.1    To  1 


ked  Infant  or  joong 

child.    (Scotch  ) 
■0luU>T<aknd1uin.     A  •culllon.  [Scotch.] 
SeudO  (tkil'de).  n.  pi.  BCUdl  (>ko'di>     (It.. 

ao  called  from  11*  bearing  Ilia  henldlc 
(hiEldot  the  prince  bfohom  II  oaa  Itaned.] 
An  Italian  lilver  coin  of  dlRerent  Tilae  In 

IDs  GenocH  acado  ii  eqairalent  lo  about 
M.  Ad. :  the  Roman.  W.  td. :  the  Sardinian 
and  Mll*neae,Si  Od.  Tbii  coin  !■  gnduallr 
dteppearlng  before  the  decimal  coinage  uf 
the  ItallAn  klngdaa,  but  the  name  li  aome- 
Umeailren  to  the  piece  of  G  lire(aboutt>  k 
The  ojd  Bomu  gold  acudo  waa  worth  10  lil- 

(The  hinder  part 


Bcnirtakuiy  n.  [SeeBff? 
<>ttbaBecfc;UleKrafl. 


Senff  (ikuif),  T  (.  To  graie  tentl)' ;  to  paaa 
with  a  tllght  lonch.     [Scotch.] 

Bcndto  (akufi).  I  i  pret  mjlid:  ppr.  len/- 
jUaq-  (Fraq.  from  A  Rai.  uxctfan,  letlfan, 
(o  ahoTe  (eee  Srovi);  Sc.  Kiijf.  to  graze:  Bv. 
tkafa.Xotbon.  Set  alio  Shu  rFLK.  Shovei.] 
To  Btruggle  or  contend  with  close  grapple; 


Scnfle  (rtuni.  n  IVttWy  from  Jerhi'comp. 
also  Dan. (»!>/<.  to  hoe.]  l.Aatruggle  In  vhich 
the  combatants  gnpple  cloaely;  any  con- 
f  usedquaml  or  contest  in  which  the  parties 
struggle  blindly  or  without  dlrectioD:  a  lu- 
multuoui  struggle  for  victoi?  or  superiority; 
alight. 

J'a  pinafi 


^irden  ben,    il^vladal 


Engll! 
Engili._. 
ScnfllW  (skutlStl,  n 

lo  cut  up  weedi  and  to™^  sot"  "l°r* 
aemUlea  the  acarifler.  but  Is  much  lighter, 
and  is  employed  to  woik  aflel  it.     See  Sci- 


,  lo  shade; 
Ir  of  a  hill 


haodScotcii.] 
I  t  n,     I.  Fomi- 

na;  obKCDity. 

I  .  SkMOc  (which 

aonUcw  (sknirirt.  n,    same  aa  StuUwr. 

BODll  (ikal).  n.     Same  aa  Skvtt. 

■eull  (>kul),  n,  lOrlgtn  uncertain,  Comp. 
ImL  jHHh,  a  pall,  a  bucket;  Pror.  E.  and 
Sc.    fteii;   a    milk-pu;   al»j   Icel.  litola, 


eogth 


so  that 


le  bread  th  of  the  bi 


^_- Also  an  oar  when  uaed  to  propet 

a  hm\  by  being  placed  orer  the  stem,  and 
worked  from  side  to  side,  the  blade,  which 
la  turned  dlagnnally,  being  always  in  the 
water.  —1.  A  Urge  shallow  basket  without 
a  bow  handle,  uaed  for  cauylng  fruit,  po- 
tafaMS,  nah,  in.  (Scotch ) 
aoaUt  (•koU  n.     [A  form  of  lAml.    gee 

ftooll  (•kalX  vX     To  Impel  or  propel  by 
sculls;  lo  propel  bymovlng  and  turning  an 

Bonll-oap  (skulHa'p),     -      - 
Bonllur  akul'«T).  n. 

who  sculls  or  rows  with  sen 
impels  a  boat  by  an  oar  otot  I 
SonllBry  (akui'tri),  ti  |0.  Ft 
place  wliera  tiowl*  are  kept,  ei 
a  pUtlcr.  from  L.  snififta,  dlr 
did) :  aliled  lo  seuluin,  a  ahli 
where  dishea,  ketllei,  and  o 


SKCH 


.■.s,"7:i; 

aonlllaiily  (skui'j 

Soulp  (skulp),  r 

e;  to  engraie 

n  (skul' 


leans  pota  and  kettles, 


iTcaiied  by  the  Co: 
:d  alio  Slndpin. 


nlih  nsbermen.     Spelled  alio  Stulpii 
Bca^)tlls<skulp'tll),  a.     [L  KiiJpliJi..    ___ 

ScuuTCRk.)    Formed  by  caning,     'Sctilp- 

tild  images'    Sir  T  BTowne. 
Sculptor  (akuip'tor),  h.    One  who  iculp- 

in  wood,  stone,  or  other  like  nateriala     " 
ScttlptreH  (akolp'treih  n.     A  female  artist 

In  «:ulpture.    ^arE  Eit. 
Sculptunl  (Bkulp'tQT-B]},  d.     Pertaining  lo 

sculpture  or  engraving. 
Sonlptnnlly  (skulp^Oc- 


iade.Bymi 


Uiukd,  ii  imlfM^y  c>;.nWbJe,  6^i<. 


tara(skulp'tar),n,  [Fr,,rrDml.Ktifp- 
from  Mutpo,  KuJptun  (also  tealpe),  ti> 

Cre,)  1,  The  art  of  earring,  cultfag.  or 
'Ing  wood,  atone,  or  other  malcriala  lnb> 
Imasea  of  men,  beuia,  or  other  thing* 
Sculpture  also  includea  the  moulding  or 
modelling  ol  Bgurea  In  i^liy,  lo  be  caat  lu 

work  ot  sculpture,  a>  a  figure  cut  In  stone. 


irt  draped  fro 


Bcolpturv  (^uip'lQr),  e  t  pret.  &  pp.  kuIv- 
lurerf;  ppr.  ■culBiunno,  To  represent  In 
sculpture;  to  carre;  lo  form  with  the  chisel 
or  other  tool  on  wood,  stone,  or  metal. 
'  Irory  rases  tctUptured  high.'   Pop*. 

BcalptllTMqneiikulp'tflr-esk).  0.     Kelat> 

log  to  or  poasesung  the  character  of  aculp- 
ture;  altar  the  manner  of  sculpture;  re' 
aembUDg sculpture.  ■Scalpturnq-uthttaly.' 
Dr.  Caird. 

Boom  (ikum),  n.  [gw  and  Du.  it-um,  O. 
icAauin.D  feAuiiii,0.1t  Q. eedm, acum;  cog. 
L.  ipiima  foam.   fr. 'cuw,  O.Fr.  ••cuiruls 

or  impuTitiei  which  rise  to  the  sHrtace  of 
liquors  in  boUlnif  or  termenUUon,  or  wbicii 
form  on  the  sui?ace  by  other  means:  also. 


which  is  vile  c 


'  'You  that  <™m  the 


rortli- 


Boom  (slinml  v. 


Bonmlwr  (skurali^r),  n.  t^onlr.  from  dtt- 
rummer.]  Dung;  eapecially,  tliedungot  the 
foi.     (Obsolete  and  Provincial.) 

Sonmbco'i  ScnmiiMr  (skum'ber,  sknm'tr), 
v.i.    To  dung     lObeolela  and  Provincial  ] 

BonmUa  (skuml)!),  i.t.prel  ft  pp.  wirni- 
M«f;  ppr.  »(um*(>ni;.  [fteq.  of  scum.  ]  To 
cover^lghtl;  or  spread  thinly  over,  ai  an 
oil  painting,  drawing,  or  the  like,  with 
opaque  or  aeml-opaque  colours  lo  modify 
the  elTecL 

Bcambla  (skum'bl).  n.  In  palntiiv.  the 
toning  down  of  a  picture  by  aad  colours, 

suddenly  to  a  sharp  edge  or  a  KUniAlr. '    T. 


Knms;  ■necincaHy.  an  inatmmenl  uaed  lor 
Laking  oO  the  scum  of  Uqnon;  a  skimmer. 


Boammlnn  (skum'ingz),  n  ^.  The  m 
sklmmedTrom  bollins  liquors;  as,  the* 
min^  of  the  holllng^ouse. 

Scvniny  (skum'I),  a.     Covered  with  sc 


ScnncllTCIl  (tkuD'shnn).  n  The  stonea  or 
arches  thrown  across  the  angles  of  a  square 
tower  to  support  the  aitcmate  sidei  of  the 

timber  across  tiie  angles  lo  give  itrenglh 
and  Smineu  lo  a  frame.    Bee  Scokchkok, 

S(JDI)ICH. 

Boiuinar  (skun'tr\  v.i    [A  Scotch  wnrrl: 

to'ioathe.)  I.'To  loaUie:  to  nauHalc;  lo 
feel  diggust  —t.  To  startle  at  anylbing  t^om 
doublf  Ldnesa  of  mind ;  lo  shrink  back  from 

Bctmner  (aknn'tr),  n.  Loathing;  abhor- 
rence.   (Scotch] 

BCOP  (ikup),  n.  (From  IndUn  name.)  The 
name  given  in  Rhode  Island  lo  a  small  flsh 
belonging  lo  the  sparoid  tatnlif  In  New 
VorltTtltcalledM™. 

■cup  (skup),  n.  [D.  «*op.  a  (wing,  ]  Aawing: 
a  term  still  retained  by  the  deacendanU  of 
the  Dutch  settlers  in  New  York. 

Benplskup).  v.i.     In  Kiw  York,  to  swing. 

BcnppwIsCup'ir},  B.  (Generally  connected 
with  scoop.  Wedgwood,  however,  refers  It 
to  O.Fr,  and  Sji,  rteupir.  to  spit;  Armor, 
(tops,  to  spIL  The  Teutonic  lonua  (G.  ipei- 

w,  nig;    wh,  vAIg;    lb,  unre.— See  Kiy. 


BCUFPEiUHOLE 


6 


SCUTIBBAKCHIATE 


geU,  Dan.  tpy-oat^  lit  »mt-koU)  ooDfirm  his 
derivatloD.]  Naut  a  cnamiel  cut  throogh 
the  watOT-ways  and  sides  of  a  ship  at  proper 
distances,  ana  lined  with  lead,  for  carrying 
off  the  water  from  the  deck. 

Bci]pj;>er-4iole  (sknp'to-hdl),  n.  A  scupper. 
See  SCUPPBR. 

Scupper-hose  (skap'dr-hdz),  n.  A  leathern 
pipe  attached  to  the  month  of  the  scuppers 
of  the  lower  deck  of  a  ship  to  prerent  the 
water  from  entering. 

Sonpper-nail  (skuprgr-n&IX  n.  A  nail  with 
a  very  broad  head  lor  covering  a  large  sur- 
face of  the  scupper-hose. 

Scuppemong  (unip'dr-nongX  n.  The  Ame- 
rican name  for  a  species  of  grape,  supposed 
to  be  a  variety  of  Viii$  vulpina,  cultivated 
and  found  wild  in  the  Soutuem  States.  It 
is  said  to  have  come  from  Greece. 

Bcnpper-plug  (skup'dr-plugX  m^  a  plug  to 
stop  a  scupper. 

Scar  (sk^X  v.i  To  move  hastOy;  to  sconr. 
[Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

Tbe  light  shadotr^ 
That  in  a  thoaght  tcur  o'er  the  fields  of  corn. 

Beau.  &"  FT. 

Scurf  (Bk«rf),nw  [O.E.  tilaoiCorf,9crcf,  A.  Sax. 
icurf,  IceL  tkur/ur  (pLX  Dan.  $turv,  8w. 
skorf,  O.  sehor/,  scurf.]  1.  A  material  com- 
posed of  minute  portions  of  the  dry  external 
scales  of  the  cuticle.  These  are,  in  moderate 
quantity,  continually  separated  by  the  fric- 
tion to  which  the  surface  of  the  body  is  sub- 
ject, and  are  in  due  proportion  mlaced  by 
others  deposited  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cuticle.  Small  exfoliations  of  the  cuticle, 
or  scales  like  bran,  occur  naturally  on  the 
scalp,  and  take  place  after  some  eruptions 
on  the  slcin,  a  new  cuticle  being  formed  un- 
derneath during  the  exfoliation.  When  scurf 
separates  from  the  skin  or  scalp  in  unna- 
tural quantities,  it  constitutes  the  disease 
called  pUyriaui,  which,  when  it  affects 
children,  is  known  by  the  name  of  dandruff. 

Her  crafty  head 
Was  orergrown  with  jrwy/aad  filthj  scald. 

S/enser. 

2.  The  soil  or  foul  remains  of  anything  ad- 
herent   [Bare.] 

The  tcuryu  worn  away  of  each  conunittcd  crime. 

Dryden. 

8.  Anything  adhering  to  the  surface. 


There  stood  a  hiD  whose  grisly  top 
Shone  with  a  glossy  scurf. 


Mitttm. 


4.  In  hot.  the  loose  scaly  matter  that  is  found 
on  some  leaves,  A;c. 

Scnrff  (sk^rf),  n.  Another  name  for  the 
bull-trout 

SciirflneS8(sk«rfl-nesXMw  The  state  of  being 
scurfy.    SkelUtn. 

Scurfy  (sk6rf iX  a.  1.  Having  scurf;  covered 
with  scurf.— 2.  Besembling  scurf. 

Scorrer  (sk^r'toX  ^  One  who  scurs  or 
moves  hastily,  atmtn.  [Obsolete  or  pro- 
vincial] 

Sciirrile  (skur'rflX  a.  [L.  aeurrau,  from 
seurm,  a  ouffoon.  a  jester.]  Snch  as  befits 
a  buffoon  or  vulgar  jester;  low;  mean; 
grossly  opprobrious  in  language;  lewdly 
Jocose;  scurrilous;  as,  sctorue  sc<Mnng; 
mmrriU  tSLVLnU. 

A  teurriU  or  obscene  Jeit  will  better  advance  you 
at  the  court  of  Charles  than  your  father's  anaent 
name.  Sir  W.  Scott 

Scurrility (tkur-rin-tiX  n.  [Fr.  aeurrUiU.  L. 
icurrUittu.  SeeScURRlLK.]  1.  The  quality  of 
being  scurrilous;  low,  vile,  or  obscene  jocu- 
larity. '  Please  you  to  abrogate  scurrtlity.' 
Shak.  —  !.  That  which  is  scurrilous;  such 
low,  vulgar,  indecent  or  abusive  language 
as  is  used  by  mean  fellows,  buffoons,  jesters, 
and  tbe  like ;  grossness  of  abuse  or  invec- 
tive; obscene  jests,  Ac. 

We  must  acknowledge,  and  we  ought  to  lament, 
that  our  public  papers  have  abounded  m  scMrriiity. 

Bolinsbrokt. 

8curril0U8(skur^-usXa.  1.  Using  the  low 
and  indecent  language  of  the  meaner  sort 
of  people,  or  such  as  only  the  license  of 
buffoons  can  warrant;  as,  a  tcwrrUout  fel- 
low. 'AseurrOotM  fool'  FtiZter.— 2.  Con- 
taining low  indecency  or  abuse;  mean;  foul; 
vile;  obscenely  Jocular;  as^  HurriXom  lan- 
guage. 

He  is  ever  merry,  but  Mill  mod<^ ;  not  dissolved 
into  undecent  laughter,  or  tickled  with  wit  scurril- 
ous oit  Injurious.  Habington. 

8.  Opprobrious;  abusive;  offensive;  infa- 
mous. 

How  often  is  a  person,  whose  intentions  are  to  do 
good  by  the  works  he  publishes,  treated  in  as  scur. 
riUus  a  manner  a»  if  he  were  an  enemy  to  mankind. 

AiiJiscu. 

ScnrrllOUBly  (skuT'rfl-us-liX  ado.   in  a  scur- 


rilous manner;  with  gross  abuse;  with  low 
indecent  language. 

It  is  barbarous  incivility  xatrriUusfy  to  sport  with 
what  others  count  religion.  Tuiotson. 

Scurrllouaness  (skur'rQ-iis-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  scurrilous;  inaecencv  of 
language;  baseness  of  manners;  scurrility. 

Scurr7(skur'riXt.  i.  [Comp.  9eur^  sKr,  scot«r.] 

To  move  rapidly;  to  hasten  away  or  along; 

to  hurry. 

He  commanded  the  horsemen  of  the  Numidians  to 
scurry  to  the  trenches.  North. 

Scurry  (skur'riX  n.  Hurry;  haste;  impetu- 
osity. 

ScnrvUy  (skdr'vi-liX  odr.  In  a  scurvy  man- 
ner; basely;  meanly;  with  coarse  and  vulgar 
incivility. 

The  clergy  were  never  more  learned,  or  so  scuT' 
v^y  treated.  Siv0. 

Scurylness  (sk^r'vi-nesX  n.  The  state  of 
being  scurvy;  meanness;  vUeness. 

ScunryCsk^r'viXn.  [From  «ct<r/ (which  seeXl 
A  disease  essentifdly  consisting  in  a  de- 
praved condition  of  the  blood,  wnich  chiefly 
affects  saUors  and  such  as  are  deprived  for 
a  considerable  time  of  fresh  provisions  and 
a  due  quantity  of  vegetable  food.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  Uvid  spots  of  various  sizes, 
sometimes  minute  and  sometimes  large, 
paleness,  languor,  lassitude,  and  depression 
of  spirits,  general  exhaustion,  pains  in  the 
limbs,  occasionally  with  fetid  breath,  spungy 
and  bleeding  gums,  and  bleeding  from  sd- 
most  all  the  mucous  membranes.  It  is 
much  more  prevalent  in  cold  climates  than 
in  warm.  Fresh  vegetables,  farinaceous  sub- 
stances, and  brisk  fermented  liquors,  good 
air,  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  due  exer- 
cise, are  among  the  principal  remedies;  but 
the  most  usef  iH  article,  both  as  a  preventa- 
tive and  as  a  curative  agent,  is  lime  or  le- 
mon juice. 

Scurvy  (skfir'viX  a.  l.  Scurfy;  covered  or 
affected  by  scurf  or  scabs;  scabby;  diseased 
with  scurvy.  *  Scmrty  or  scabbed.'  Lev. 
xxi.  20.— 2.  Vile;  mean;  low;  vulgar;  worth- 
less; contemptible;  as,  a  scurvy  fellow. 
'A  very  teurvy  tune  to  sing  at  a  man's 
funeral'  Shak.  'That  teurvy  custom  of 
taking  tobacco.'  Sw\ft.—S.  Offensive;  mis- 
chievous; malicious;  as,  a  scurvy  trick. 

Nay.  but  he  prated 
And  ipoke  such  scurvy  and  provoking  terms 
Against  your  honour.  SAaJk. 


(sk^vi-grasX  n.  [A  corrup- 
tion o?  scurvy-cress,  so  named  because  used 
as  a  cure  for  scurvy.  ]  Tbe  common  name  of 
several  British  8i)ecies  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Cochlearia,  nat.  order  Cruciferas.  They  are 
herbaceous  plants,  having  alternate  leaves, 
the  flowers  disposed  in  terminal  racemes, 
and  usually  white.  The  common  scurvy- 
grass  (C.  officinalis)  grows  abundantly  on 
the  sea  coast,  and  along  rivers  near  the  sea. 
The  leaves  have  an  acrid  and  slightly  bitter 
taste;  they  are  eaten  as  a  salad,  and  arc 
antiscorbutic  and  stimulating  to  the  diges- 
tive organs. 

Some  scufty-grass  do  bring. 
That  inwardly  applied's  a  wondrous  sovereign  thing. 

DrqytoM. 

'Scuse  (skQsX  n.    Excuse.    Shak. 

Scut  (skutX  n.  [IceL  skott,  a  fox's  tail;  comp. 
L.  Cauda,  W.  ctct,  a  tail;  W.  ewta,  short] 
A  short  tail,  such  as  that  of  a  hare  or  deer. 

How  the  Indian  hare  came  to  have  a  lone  tail, 
whereas  that  part  in  others  attains  no  higher  than  a 
sciU.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

ScutaM  (skii't&j),  n.  [L.L.  scutagium,  from 
L.  scutum,  a  shield.]  In  feudal  law,  same 
as  Escuage. 

No  aid  or  scuta^t  should  be  assessed  but  by  con- 
sent of  the  great  counciL  Hallam. 

Scutate  (skQ'tat),  a.  [L  scutatus,  from  scur 
turn,  a  shield.]  1.  In  hot.  formed  like  an 
ancient  round  buckler;  as.  a  scutate  leaf.— 
2.  In  zool.  applied  to  a  surface  protected  by 
large  scales. 

Scu«ch(skucb).  v.t  [Perhaps  same  as  «cofcA, 
to  cut.  to  strike;  comp.  also  Fr.  escosse,  a 
husk,  as  of  a  bean  or  pea;  escosser,  to  remove 
the  husk  from.  ]  1.  To  beat ;  to  drub.  [Old 
English  and  Scotch.  ]— 2.To  dress  by  beating; 
specifically  ,(a^  In/Uix  manvf.  to  beat  off  and 
separate,  as  the  woody  parts  of  the  stalks 
of  flax;  to  swingle,  (b)  In  cotton  manuf. 
to  separate,  as  Uie  individual  fibres  after 
they  have  been  loosened  and  cleansed,  (c)  In 
silk  manuf.  to  disentangle,  straighten,  and 
cut  into  lengths,  as  floss  and  refuse  silk.— 
Scutching  machine,  a  machine  for  rough- 
dressing  fibre,  as  flax,  cotton,  or  silk. 

Scutch  (skuchX  n.    Same  as  Scutcher,  2. 


Scutcheon  (skuch'onX  n.    [A  contr. 
ctitcA^on  (which  seeX]    1.  A  shield  f( 
morial  bearings;  an  emblazoned  shiel 
escutcheon. 

A  shielded  setiteheon  bhtabed  with  blood  ofl 
and  queens. 

They  tore  down  the  scuUhuns  bearing  tlwl 
of  the  Eamily  of  Carafla. 

2.  In  a'nc  arch,  the  shield  or  plate 
door,  from  the  centre  of  whidi  hung  | 
door  handle.— 3.  The  ornamental  coi 
frame  to  a  key-hole.— 4.  A  name-plate,  i 
a  coffin,  pocket-knife,  or  other  object 

Scutcher  (skuch'^rX  n,  L  One  whoscul 
2.  An  implement  or  machine  tfnt  scut 
fibre.    See  Scutch,  v.L 

Scute  (skfitX  n.    [L.  scutum,  a  bt 
L  t  A  small  shield.    Gascoigne.—%  A  sd 
as  of  a  reptile.  See  Scutum.— 8.  An  and 
French  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  S«.. 
sterling. 

Scutel  (skUtel).  n.    Same  as  SeuteUuvi. 

Scutella  (skQterux  n.  pL  Scutelln  a 

tens).  [L. ,  A  salver,  dim.  of  scutra,  a  ta 
One  of  the  horny  plates  with  which  the! 
of  birds  are  generally  more  or  less  covei 
especially  in  front 

Scutellaria (sku-tell&'rl-aX  n.  [L. scut4 
a  salver,  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  I 
calyx.]  A  genus  of  herbaceous  anni 
or  perennials,  natives  of  many  diffeij 
jMuts  of  the  world,  nat  OTder  Labk 
Thev  are  erect  or  decumbent,  with  of 
toothed,  sometimes  pinnatifid  leaves,  \ 
whorled  or  spiked  blue,  violet,  scarlet, 
yellow  flowers.  There  are  two  British  i 
cies,  S.  galericxUata  and  S.  minor,  kM 
by  the  common  name  of  skull-cap.  Tl 
grow  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  liuces^  t 
in  waterv  olaces 

Scutellate,  Scutellated  (skfi'tel-l&t  si 
tel-lat-edX  a.  [See  Scutella.]  Fom 
like  a  plate  or  platter ;  divided  into  sn 
plate-like  surfaces;  as,  the  seuteUated  U 
of  a  sturgeon.  Woodward.  ' 
ScutelUda  (sku-teri-d^X  n.  pi.  [L.  scutei 
a  saucer,  and  Or.  eidos,  resemblance.] 
family  of  radiated  animals,  belonging  to 
class  Echinodemiata  and  order  Ecnini< 
having  a  shell  of  a  circular  or  elliptic  foi 
frequently  very  depressed.  The  ambula 
are  so  arranged  as  to  bear  some  resembla] 
to  the  petals  of  a  flower.  There  are  mi 
genera  and  species,  both  recent  and  foe 
these  forms  being  popularly  named  '  ca 
urchins.' 

Scutelllform  (skfi-telli-formX  a.    [L.  a 
tella,  a  saucer,  and  forma,  shape.]    Scu 
late.    In  &of.  the  same  as  patelliform. 
oval  instead  of  round,  as  the  embryo 
grassea 

Scutellum  (skfi-terum),  n.  pi.  Scute 
(skQ-teraX  [L.,  dim.  of  scutum,  a  shie 
1.  In  bot.  a  term  used  to  denote  the  sn 
cotyledon  on  the  outside  of  the  embry< 
whest,  iuserted  a  little  lower  down  tl 
the  other  more  perfect  cotyledon,  whic! 

pressed  close  to 
albumen. — 2.  At< 
applied  to  the  li 
coloured  cup  or  < 
found  in  we  t 
stance  of  lich< 
containing  the  tn 
filled  with  spom 
as  in  the  anne 
figure  of  Lecan 
tartarea.—Z.  In  entom,.  a  part  of  the  thoi 
sometimes  invisible,  sometimes,  as  in  s< 
Hemiptera,  large,  and  covering  the  el] 
and  abdomen. 

ScuUbranchlan,  Scutlbranchiate  (i 
U-brang'ki-an.   sku-ti-brang'id-at),  n. 
member  of  the  order  Scutibranchiata. 
ScuUbranchiata  (8ku'ti-brang-ki-&"ta: 
vl.  [L.  «ctifum,  a  shield,  and  brancKioB,  gi 
The  name  given  to  an  order  of  hermapl 


Scutella  in  Cudbear 
{Lccauora  tartarea). 


Scutibranchiata— Venus'  Ear  (Haliotis  tubereul 

dite  gasteropodous  molluscs, Including  tl 
which  have  the  gills  covered  with  a  she 
the  form  of  a  shield,  as  the  Haliotis 
ear-shell. 

Scutlbranchiate  ( skfi  -  ti  -  brang '  ki-at^ 
Pertaining  to  the  order  Scutibranchi) 


F&te,  fftr,  fat,  f||ll;       m§,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not  mbve;     tfibe,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abtme;      y.  So.  Uy 


BUUTIVXBODS 

*>lnc  U»  lUU  prolwtnl  by  ■  iblsM-llke 

nttftimu  (t*li-tir*MU).  a.  IL.  Hulum, 
•lilald.  ud  fin,  to  bur.]  UunEng  ■ 
blBld  or  bncklsr. 

atUonn  (illO'U-fonn).  a.  [L.  •eutum.  • 
uckler.  uid  forma,  lolm.]  UOTlnR  liu 
irm  or  ■  bucklar  or  ihjeld. 
[nttaT(tkul'«[X>'f-l^r<»°''riJUedtowuif,' 
imp.  KulU*.  to  ran.)  Tu  mn  or  KuttlB 
vfty  wtUi  ihort  quick  ttep*;  to  KOrty. 


•cntU*  (UdII),  n. 
■  dl^,  aicntlla:  I 
[iItii,dliii.alHiiIn 
bnftd  ibftllow  bu 
ntBRibluce  lo  t  d 


o  c*li«d  trom  Id 

1.  A  wids-inoutbed  met*!  pu  or  p*U  for 
hatdLnK  auU. 
SontU*  (■kail),  n.    IProbublr  for  tkjUtU. 

OTt.  —eautau,  Uod.Fr.  ieautiUt,  Sp.  uw- 
lilla.  a  batcbwui  orlgla  doQlitiull    L  A 

aiun  hol«  Id  (tas  iralTar  roof  of  ft  bouH, 
tb  ■  lid;  alu.  Ui«  Ud  U)>t  cotgrt  lucb  HI 
opflnin^.  — Z  J'diitaAnuIl  hatcbwiroropen- 


p.  lor  mr  m 


Sonttla  (ikutik  H.  [Sh  tbe 
jwcs:  kibortnin.  SpKitatc 
ScatUe-bntt,  ftcntOB-eai 


t,  to  KUltUt 


.rbL]  A 


k  (>kiitl-but. 
■kwlthihoK. 

uiS'laa^ip 


I'lkHk). 

covered  b*  ■  iia,  in  lu  nae  oi 

big  tbe  freih  vilw  tor  dalli 

or  otber  nHel. 
aeatUad-bntt  (ikatld-but).  «.    Bune  m 

ScuUle-tHll 
Sonttle-lia  <•kDt'^a•b),  K.    Tb«  cuttl*- 

Oib. 
^tnnMQ'tunO.n.   [LJ  l.  The^leld^ 


wu  iBoenllr  01 


imi-cjllndilci] 


ir  upper  lOrface  of  the  Kffment 
L  |>J  Anj  •hleld-ime  plate,  ea- 
b  u  It  ilevefoped  Id  the  Inte^. 
lof  reptile*  — L I  Id  oU  low,  a 

(•ib'a-la),  fi  vi.     [Or   ikyiaUm, 
In  paUnL  iribII  Indnraled  fialla  or 

Terted  when  (oa  long  retalnEd  In  thocolon. 
Sen  (il).  1.  The  curve  out  In  a  body  plec« 
of  a  nriBMit  before  th«  ileeve  li  Hired  In, 


^1«1«™ 


iropodi     The  ci 

or  gulf-Meed,  wberaver  tliia  appean. 

Sa7ll>rUii(a>l-U'n-aii),iL  OneolthebaiUj 
Scyltaridie. 

ScyllAiUN  (all-U'tl-dn.  n.  pL  [See  below.] 
A  family  of  long-tailed  deuapodoni  craba, 
cbmcMrJud  br  tbe  wide.  Hatcarapace.  tbe 
large  and  leaf-like  ouUr  antennie.  and  (be 
partlf  deilble  tall-fan,  bj  ohlcb  tber  drtve 
tbemaaUaa  through  the  vater.  They  Ilea  In 
modentelT  ihallow  wntcr.  irhere  tbe  bed  of 
the  aea  U  aoft  and  muddy.  Bare  they  bur- 
row rather  deeply,  and  only  luue  from  (heir 
retreat  for  the  purpow  of  treklDB  food. 

EhrUuiu  (ill-la'nu),  n.  [Or.  atyUiuw.  a 
kind  of  crab  i  A  gesue  of  long-talted  leo- 
lamUy  ScyllarldB,  of 

kbie.  and  In  Japes  are  Don- 

'1-dS).  n,  pi.    lOr.  ikylwn.  a 


ftorlllldMd 


Uundan' 


placed  above  tbe  letitnli.  xblcb  Utl«r 
w  abdominal  Id  pultlcm.  and  an  anal  An ; 
their  branchial  apeltsreit  which  are  nnall. 
are  eltnated  above  the  baae  ot  Che  pectoral 
fln.  They  an  ovlparooe,  depoalUng  their 
eggt  feoundated  in  curlon*  ablopg  horer 
caaefl,  provided  with  fUauientary  appcuil- 


I  blade.     See  BdlMI- 


lali,  neither  of  which  )•  funUihed  with 
•pine*,  l-he  lobee  of  the  candal  Dn  are 
nearly  equal,  and  tbe  head  lifumlebed  with 
a  palrnf  imall  >plraelei.  The  OreenUbd 
ihark  li  Uie  beet  known  ipeclaa 
8C3^Illfonn  (ikiri-torm),  a.  [Or.  ilVfAot. 
Bcup,  and  E./i>rm.)    Qoblet-ahaped,  ai  Ihe 

BCTPtmlni  (ilf^-lui),  n.  [Dim.  of  MjipAui } 
In  ODf  the  cup.lika  appendage  from  whh:h 

Soypbai  likrrui),  n.  (Or.  tkyphrt,  t,  cup  or 
goblet.]  1.  A  kind  of  large  drlnklng-ciip 
anclentlr  uisd  by  the  luwsr  orden  among 
the  Onwln  and  Etrnriana  Faif/ialL-t.  In 
tot,  the  coronet  or  cup  ot  euch  plant*  ae 
nareliani;  alao.  In  licAtnj.  a  cup-Uke  dil- 
ution of  the  podotlnoi  or  eUlk-lIke  elonga- 
tlon  of  the  thaUua,  beating  ahlelde  upon  It* 


,  jylludrlcal,  and  ratbi.  -..„.      .„. 

hack  and  tail  poueaa  keeled  icale*.  The 
polun-fangi  resemble  tboie  of  the  ratde- 
gnake.     Oiieipeclei.iS.i)jframiiluni,  la  very 

flentlfut  near  Cairo  and  In  tbe  neighbour. 
oDd  of  tbe  pyramid*. 
Boytha  (BITH),  n.    [Better  written  (ftUr; 
A.  ftai.  Hdit  tor  twihe,  Icel.  tiglA;  from 

mowing  or  reaping.  cDbileCing  of  a  long 
Gurvlug  blade  wllh  a  eharp  edge,  made  fait 


blade  le 
wojectl 

Wdle, 


ncipal 


Fh  they  are  held.    The 

.__.   _ _^d)e  1>  that  which  paiHt 

through  both  the  handa,  and  enda  at  the 
head  of  the  blade.  Thi*  ni*T  be  a  atralghl 
line  or  a  crooked  one,  generally  the  latter. 


•  cradli 


hie  body.     For  laying  cut  com 
adle.  u  It  it  called,  may  be  need. 

or  tonr  long  teeth  pinillel  to  'the  back  ol 
tbe  blide,  and  tlied  In  the  handle.     Pig  : 

called  tbe  cnille-icythe,  aa  It  la  tcguUrly 

localltle*     It  hai  *  abort  blanching  handle 

ing  two  amiU  handlee  Oied  at  tbe  eitreml- 
tle*  of  tbe  two  bninchea  at  right  anglea  (a 
the  pluie  in  which  they  lie.  The  Halniult 
■cythe  la  a  (cythe  uied  with  only  one  hand. 
and  la  employed  when  the  com  la  much 
laid  and  entangled.  Tha  panon  bu  a  hook 


curved  ahaip  blade  anciently  attached  to 

Che  wheel*  of  war  charlDla. 
BotQw  (•»«)."  <■  P«t-  *  PP-  Ktlhid;  ppt. 

ttyUiiaa.    1.  To  mow;  to  cul  with  a  icytlie. 

or  ai  wlUi  a  icvlhe.    'Time  haa  not  trvlAcif 

all  thalyouthbeguD.'   5ka<t.-i.  Toaimor 

funilahwitbatcithe  oracythea  'CharloU. 

(cvEila^on thundering axlaa rolled.'  OloKr. 
Baythamui  (elTU'inaD),  n.     Ooe  wbo  oaet  a 

•cythe;  a  mower.  'TheatooplngievfAeman.' 

JfarjtciL 
BOTtlie-CtOIl*  (alTU'atenX  n.     A  whetakme 

fur  aharpening  acythea. 
aaythlAlKBlth'l-wika.  Pertaining  to  Scytbia; 

I     ■■  "■'iBlackSea.lheCaiplaa, 


a  clauiliUE  to  the  cnckoo 

I  pecle*  la  known,  ihe  3. 

I  verj  handaome  and  ele- 

!rd   InhablUug  part  of 
of  the  Eaitern  lalaoill. 

a  taigs  and  curlnualy  formed  beak,  which 
Birea  it  ao  aingular  an  aepcctt  that  on  a 
haaty  glance  it  uilght  almoit  be  talun  for  a 
ioitdan  or  hornbllL 

BortOdApdO  (ilt^-dep'iik),  a.  [Or.  ilrylot. 
aVde,  and  iKwd.  tolaji.J  Pertaining  to 
the  buaineaa  of  a  taDDor.  (B^rel-Scyfe- 
ileiiau  priaclpU,  i*atiia~—SqiUdipnc  acid, 
gallic  acid. 

Ua3«.tSdelfnt(idl>oXn.uuii.t  Dladatn. 

■Mu^'tadeth),  indrj.    [Corrupted  tnnn 

OafiimOL)    Anei- " —ii^— . 

preaalre  of  uupatleu 


'  'Sdtalh  I'll  priut 


BdrtnftUt  (tdlnfulX  o.    DladalnfoL 
Baa,  (aC),  n.     |A.  Hai.  he,  D.  m.  m,  O.m* 
x,  ban.  H.   Icel.  xrr,  tjdr,  ijM  ir  being 
merelT  the  nom.  lign),  O.  Me.  Ooth.  Hie*. 

Skr  aaca,  water.  Orimm  thinka'aes  anrj 
jmJ  are  both  from  a  root  algnlfylng  reatleaa 
billowy   moiement.      Beo   BoUL]     1.  The 

o(  the  earib'j  aurface;  the  ocean.  (Wee 
Ocs.i.1  >  The  term  la  alao  applied  in  a 
more  limited  though  IndeAnlle  aenae  to  an 
oRiboot  of  tbe  mZa  tea  or  ocean  which, 
trnm  ita  po*ltion  or  conflguratlon,  la  con- 
aiilered  deaerving  ot  a  apecial  name,  aa  the 
MediUrraruanSia.  the  £J<Hl' Sm, IIm Bal- 


A  rol  Sue,  the  Sta  a} 


I.  The  (well  of  the  ocean  in  a  (empeat.  or 
tbe  direction  of  the  wavea-.  u.  we  head  the 

aa.aHaofdiincultiea.  '  That  aea  of  blood.^ 
Bikan  Baiiliit.    'Deep-drenched  In  a  MS 

or  laiec  which  BoloBion  made  In  the  Umple. 


ch.  elkaln;      Ah,  Be  lock;      g,  go;      (.Job;      A,  Fr.  ton; 
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SEAFARER 


UL     Tiia  vift  cklifTd  the  5r«2e» 

i^ttaaatiteL  *CLr  :t  i—^f  ««.*«; 
OCX  U  wtt:  cif  laxii  'Wbea 

0uxKLtk«;    vide  </<   tbe 

;  ifCJt«  vmBf ;  aft.  7'>u  an;  ateogetfagr 

as  yov^BfiHtt  —At/^U.  mm.  at  la^ 

r.  h^fiKTt.  at  1^  ii&rL^     'G<*d'»  mercy 

«r  «pc«.  oat  «f  tbe  reus  or  cosittfy. — 
Cr««  mm,  titifyct^  a«4.  vsves  o^vria;^  is 
<L-flef«ad  dirfc---T*-.«Ji.  —  T**«  fomraemt  tLe 

«£«i  v«at.  *  Wni.^  £i*«  /{^v/-  wAe,  and  at 
tLe  diftaaec  «^  U-m  XLsa  fire  liimdred 
niiks  Crua  lyjbVjXL'  Jf»«a«^y  'A  florore 
■iav4i>ai  befV'Wn  CiLr  /^'Z'  ««««.'  Loar- 
rr»«  — T*  ^  U-  *e«  I*  f'Ji^At  Xkt  tOL,  to 
fa/U'/w  the  oocBjAtji'n  erf  a  aaiJ.*  —Half 
mm*  vvet,  half  ora^iic  'Osr  Inend  Ute 
all^TiBaa  va*  JMi/  •«««  ««rr/  Spe<tmior. 
[i  ".W^  j— £r«ary  «««  a  «ea  ia  vhidi  the 
MmxiA  nc3  tuigti  — 71^  k*gk  inm4.  or  mam 
aM,  the  open  <»oeaa:  aa,  a  piracy  on  the 
ib^  anu  —A  U/Htj  mm.  a  tea  hario^  a  am- 
i*km  abd  cte*dj  ibvtioa  of  Kigr  azkd  ex- 
teasre  w»Ye»  —Moit^n  mm,  in  Scrip,  the 
ftaae  firen  to  the  ^eat  }jrue&  larer  of  the 
Jl«ttic  ntvaL  1  Kl  riL  2^35  —On  C/(« 
ae«,  by  the  marspD  of  tlje  ses,  on  the  aea- 
comaL  'A  clear- wali'd  diy  w*  fA^  aea/  Ten- 
nifmm.—Sf*</rt  mm.  a  lea  io  vhich  the  wares 
are  brei^iiiar,  br«Af;o.  aod  isterrnffted.  lo 
at  freqnentlj  to  break  orer  a  rem^Vt  bow, 
aide,  or  qaarier.  — -'.S^a  ii  macb  lued  in  com- 
positioD,  maajr  of  the  compunn  If  being  lelf- 
extrianatvrjr.  A  number  erf  otbert  are  giToi 
below.) 

SeirAOOnifa^a'komj.n.  Anajsetomeiimea 
gireo  to  the  Balani,  amall  cnutaceans  po»- 
weming  triansnlar  ahelli.  and  which  eocnut 
rocki.  from  their  fanri^id  reaemblance  to  the 
oak-acorn. 

Sea '  adder  (i^ad-^).  n.  The  G<utero$t€ut 
tpinachia,  or  fl/teen-^mied  stickleback,  a 
•pecies  of  acanthopteiTfpoiu  flah  foaod  in 
toe  Britaah  aeaa. 

Sea-anemone  (a«'a-nem-o-ne).  n.  The 
popular  name  given  to  the  acUniaa,  a  coelen- 
terate  genna  (claaa  Actinozoa)  of  animals. 
Thej  are  diatingniabed  by  the  cylindrical 
form  of  the  body,  which  ia  aoft,  fleshy,  and 
capable  of  dilatation  and  contraction.  The 
same  apertore  aerves  for  mouth  and  vent, 
and  ia  fumiabed  with  numerous  tentacula. 
by  means  of  which  the  animal  seizes  and 
secures  its  food.  These  tentacula.  when 
expanded,  gire  the  animals  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  flowers.  They  may  be  rery 
numerous,  in  some  cases  exceeding  200  in 
number,  and  are  as  a  rule  capable  of  being 
retracted  within  the  body  when  the  animal 
is  irritated.  When  fully  expanded  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sea-anemones  in  all  their 
varieties  of  colour  is  exceedingly  beautiful 
But  upon  the  slightest  touch  the  tentacles 
can  be  quickly  retracted  within  the  mouth- 
aperture,  and  the  animal  becomes  a  mere 
mass  of  Jelly-like  matter 

Sea-ape  (seap),  n.  L  The  name  given  by 
some  to  the  sea-otter,  from  its  gambols.— 
2.  The  sea-fox  or  fox-shark. 

Sea-hankCseOiangkX  n-  1.  The  sea-shore. 
'  The  wild  sea-banks. '  Shak.  —2.  A  bank  or 
mole  to  defend  against  the  sea. 

Sea-bar  (8el)Ar).  n.    The  sea-swallow. 

Sea-harrow  (seljar-d).  n.  The  egg-case  of 
Uie  skate  or  tbomback.  Called  also  Sea- 
pincushion. 

8ea-baeket(s^a8-ketXn.  See  Bask bt-pish. 
Sea-baeie  <»e'bas).  n.  See  Bass. 
(86'bar),  n.  1.  The  white  or  PoUr 
bear ({Trtta  or  Thalarctos  maritimus).  —2.  A 
q>ecies  of  seal  (A  rctocephalus  ursinus)  found 
in  ff^t  numbers  about  Kamtchatka  and 
the  Kurile  Islands.  Having  larger  and  better 
developed  limbs  than  the  generality  of  seals, 
it  can  stand  and  walk  better  than  the  other 
members  of  the  family.  The  fur  is  extremely 
soft  and  warm,  and  of  high  value. 

Sea-beard  (sd'berd),  n.  A  marine  plant, 
Ckn\feriHi  rupestris. 

Sea-beast  (se'best).  n.  A  beast  of  the  sea. 
'Thats0a-6ea«t  Leviathan.'    Haton. 

Sea-beat,  Sea-beaten  (ss'bet.  se'bst-n),  a. 

Beaten  by  the  sea;  lashed  by  the  waves. 
*  Along  the  sea-beat  shore. '    Pope. 

Sea-beet  (sdOietX  n.    See  Beta. 

Sea-belt  (sd'belt),  n.  a  pUnt,  the  sweet 
fucus  (Laminaria  saecharinaX  which  grows 
upon  stones  and  rocks  by  the  sea-shore,  the 
fronds  of  which  resemble  a  belt  or  girdle. 


I 


>  (selwntX  n.    See  Axmophila. 
(aeli^rd),  n.    A  general  name  for 

m%4owl  or  birds  that  frequent  the  sea. 

Ifil  Wlf  lift  (seOiis-ketX  n.    Ship-biscuit. 

lea-biabtMr  (selilub^X  ^  A  name  some- 
times givoi  to  the  medusa  or  jelly-fish. 

lea-board  (s^lidrd).  n.  [Sea  and  board, 
¥t.  bord,  tide.  ]  The  sea-shore ;  the  coast- 
lioe;  the  se*-coast;  the  country  bordering 
OD  theses. 

(s&l>drd),a.  Bordering  on  the  sea. 

>  (ael>6tX  n.  A  vessel  considered  as 
regards  her  capacity  of  withstanding  a  storm 
or  the  force  of  the  sea. 

lea-bold  (sifbdrd),  n.  and  a.  Same  as  Sieo- 
board.    Spenser. 

lea^^Mirdertnc:  (ae'-lxv-ddr-ingX  a.  Border- 
ing or  lying  on  the  sea.  Drayton. 
lea-bom  (ae'bomX  a.  L  Bom  of  the  sea ; 
produced  bv  the  sea.  '  Neptune  and  his  sea- 
born niece  Wal^r.— 2.  Bom  at  sea. 
lea-borne  (sel»dmX  a.  Wafted  or  home 
upon  the  sea.  '  SeaAwme  coaL'  Mayheto. 
'  (selioundx  a.    Bounded  by  the 


i  Searboy^aelwiX  n.  A  boy  em  ployed  on  board 
I    ship.    'The  wet  aeo-J'oy.'    Shak. 
Bel  bieJUil  (sel)r6chX  n.    Irraption  of  the 
sea  by  brealdng  the  banks.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Sea  bread  (aebredX  n.    Same  as  Hard-taek. 
(s£rl>r&m),  n.    See  Bream. 
Iwe^hriz),  n.    See  Bbeezb. 
(selirHX  n.    Same  as  Sea-letter. 
Sea-bnidctliom  (s^uk-thorn),  n.    A  plant 
of  the  genus  Hippophae,  the  U.  rhamnoides. 
Called  also  SaUote-thom.    See  HiPPOPHAE. 
Sea-bnclOie  (a^bu-glosX  n.    A  plant  of  the 
genus  litbo^rmum,  tiie  L.  maritimuTn. 
Called  bIso  Sea-ffromweU. 
Sea-boilt  (s^iltX  a.    l.  Built  for  the  sea. 

The  sea-^utlt  forts  Uhipft)  ia  dreadful  order  move. 

Dryden. 

2.  Built  on  the  sea 
Sea-cabbage,  Sea-kale  (selcab-baj,  selcai), 

n.    A  plant  oi  the  genus  Crambe,  the  C. 

ntaritima.    See  Ckambk 
Sea-calf  (seluif),  n.    The  common  seal,  a 

species  of  Phoca,  the  P.  vUulina  of  Linnsetu 

and  the  Caloeephalus  vitulinus  of  Cuvler. 

The  tea-calf  <n  fcai  is  to  called  from  the  noise  he 
nuket  Lke  a  cal£  N.  Grew. 


(s^lcapXn.    A  cap  made  to  be  worn 

atsea.    Shak. 
Sea-captain  (s^lutp-tan  or  selcap-tlnX  n. 

The  commander  of  a  ship  or  other  sea-going 

vessel,  as  distinguished  from  a  captain  m  the 

army. 
Sea-card  (s61ciirdX  n.  The  mariner's  card  or 

compass. 
Sea-carp  (aSlUUpX  n.    A  spotted  fish  living 

among  rocks  ana  ston^. 
Sea-cat  (aeluitX  n.    See  WoLP-FlSH. 
Sea-catgut  (s&kat-gutX  n.   The  name  given 
)  in  Orkney  to  a  common  sea-weed,  Chorda 
JUum;  sea-lace  (which  seeX 
Sea-change  (s^chan  jX  n.  A  change  wrought 

by  the  sea. 

Nothine  of  him  that  doth  fade 

But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 

Into  something  rich  and  strange.     Shak 

Sea-Cbart  (s^chiirtX  n.    Same  as  Chart,  2. 

Sea-coal  (se'kdl).  n.  Coal  brought  by  sea.  a 
name  formerly  used  for  mineral  coal  in  dis- 
tinction from  c^rcoal;  used  adjectively  in 
extract. 

Well  have  a  posset  for't  soon  at  night,  in  faith. 
At  the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  fire.  Shak, 

Sea-coast  (s^dstX  n.  The  land  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  sea;  the  coast  '  The  southern 
«ea-ooai<.'    Bryant. 

SearCOb  (se'kobX  n.    A  sea-gull. 

Sea-cock  (se'kokX  n.  l.  A  name  given  to  two 
fishes,  TVigla  euctdus  and  T.  hirax,  much 
sought  after  by  Russian  epicures,  and  owing 
to  tneir  scarcity  fetching  a  high  price.— 2.  A 
sea-rover  or  viking.    Kvngsley. 

Sea-COlewort  (s^'kOl-w^rtX  n.  Sea-kale 
(which  seeX 

Searcompass  (selcum-pasX  n.  The  mariner's 
compass. 

Sea-cow  (se^ouX  n.  A  name  given  to  the 
dugong  or  halicore,  and  also  to  the  manatee. 
(See  MANATEE.  DuooNG.)  The  name  is  also 
given  to  the  walrus  or  sea-horse  {Trichechus 
rosmarus). 

Sea-crab  (s^rab),  n.  A  name  applied  by 
Goldsmith  to  the  strictly  maritime  Crusta- 
cea, such  as  the  Cancer  pagunu  and  the 
species  of  Portunidie,  &c. 

Sea-craft  (s^'kraft),  n.  In  ship-buildinn, 
the  uppermost  strake  of  ceiling,  which  is 
thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  ceiling,  and  is 
considered  the  principal  binding  strake. 
Called  otherwise  Clamp. 


Sea-crawflsb  (sglcrft-fiahX  n.  Acmstacea 
of  the  genus  Pallnurus,  remarkable  for  tl 
hardness  of  its  crust.  The  common  set 
crawfish  or  spiny  lobster  {P.  vulffaris)  is  i 
common  use  as  a  wholesome  article  of  fooi 

Sea- crow  (sd'krdX  n.  A  bird  of  the  gu 
Idnd;  the  mire-crow  or  pewit-gulL 

Sea-cncnmber (sd-kii'kumb6rX  n.  A nait 
given  to  several  of  the  most  typical  speci< 
of  the  Holothuridae,  a  family  of  echinoderm 
including  the  bdche-de-mer  or  trepang  of  tt 
Chinese.    Called  also  Sea-pudding. 

Sea-dace  (sS'dasX  n.  A  local  name  for  tli 
sea-perch. 

Sea-devll  (sS'de-vil),  n.  1.  The  fishing-frc 
or  toad-fish,  of  the  genus  Lophius  {L.  pisa 
torius).  See  LOPHIUS.— 2.  A  large  cartih 
ginous  fish,  of  the  genus  Cephaloptera  (< 
Johnii  or  homed  ray):  so  called  fix>m  li 
huge  size,  homed  head,  daiit  colour,  an 
threatening  aspect. 

SeaHlOg  (sS'dogX  n.  1.  The  dog-fish  (whic 
see).— 2.  The  sea-calf  or  common  seal. - 
a  A  sailor  who  has  been  long  afloat;  an  ol 
sailor. 

Sea-dottrel  (se'dot-rel),  n.  The  tura-stoni 
a  grallatorial  bird.    See  Turk-stonb. 

Sea-dragon  (s^'dra-gonX  n.  A  teleostea 
fish  {Pegasus  draco),  included  among  tfa 
Lophobranchii,  and  occurring  in  Javaneg 
waters.  The  broast  is  veiy  wide,  and  th 
large  size  of  the  pectoral  fins,  which  fori 
wing-like  structures,  together  with  its  gei 
eral  appearance,  have  procured  for  this  fis 
its  popular  name.  The  name  is  ^so  give 
to  the  dragonets,  fishes  of  the  goby  family 

Sea-duck  (se'dukX  n.  An  aquatic  bird  b< 
longing  to  the  Fuligulinae,  a  sub-family  c 
the  Anatidte  or  duck  family.  The  eidei 
duck,  surf-duck,  and  buffel-duck  aro  place 
among  the  FuliguliUBe. 

Sea-eagle  (8e'd-gl),n.  l.  A  name  given  to  th 
white-tailed  or  cinereous  eagle  {Haliaitii 
albieilla).  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe 
generally  on  the  sea-coast,  as  it  is  a  flsli 
loving  bird.  It  often,  however,  makes  in 
land  journeys  in  search  of  food,  and  seize 
lambs,  hares,  and  other  animals.  The  nam 
has  occasionally  been  also  applied  to  th 
American  bald-headed  eagle  (Haliactu 
leucocephalus)  and  to  the  osprey.  —  2.  Th 
eagle  ray,  a  fish  of  the  genus  Myliobatis 
mostly  found  in  the  Mediterranean  an> 
more  southern  seas.  It  sometimes  attain 
to  a  very  large  size,  weighing  as  much  a 
800  lbs. 

Sea-ear  (s^'erXn.  A  gasteropodous  molloac 
with  a  univalve  shell,  belonging  to  the  genu 
Haliotis.    See  Hauotis. 

Sea -eel  (se'elX  n.  An  eel  caught  in  sal 
water;  the  conger. 

Sea-egg  (se'eg),  n.  A  sea-urchin,  especiall; 
with  Its  spines  removed.    See  ECHINUS. 

Sea-elepliant  (se'el-g-fant),  n.  A  species  o 
seal,  the  Macrorhinus  proboscideus  or  Mc 
runga  proboscidea;  the  elephant -seal:  a 
called  on  account  of  the  strange  prolongatioi 
of  the  nose,  which  bears  some  analogy  to  th 
proboscis  of  the  elephant,  and  also  on  ac 
count  of  its  elephantine  size.  It  is  an  in 
habitant  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  an4 


Sea-elephant  (Macrorhinus  froboscideus). 

is  spread  through  a  considerable  range  o 
country.  It  moves  southwards  as  th< 
summer  comes  on  and  northwards  whei 
the  cold  of  the  winter  months  makes  iti 
more  southern  retreats  uuendurable.  Ii 
attains  an  enormous  size,  frequently  mea 
suring  as  much  as  30  feet  in  length  and 
from  15  to  18  feet  In  circumference.  It  ii 
extensively  hunted  for  the  sake  of  its  skic 
and  its  oil,  both  of  which  are  of  very  excel- 
lent quality. 

Sea-mn  (se'fan),  n.  A  kind  of  coral.  See 
Alcyonaria. 

SealiEu:^r  (se'f&r-^r),  n.  One  that  follows 
the  seas;  a  sailor;  a  mariner.  'Some  mean 
«ec^arer  In  pursuit  of  gain.'    Pope. 


Fite,  fir,  fat,  fftll;       me,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  mOve;       tube,  tub,  buU;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  iey. 


SEAPARIKO 


w.'; 


^«l!4U_.. 

8a>-farn  (li-Mmi  n 

BM-OxbtM-flt),  i>.  I 

SM-nr  (H'»'r),  n.     A 


ptlmi  indlgenoiu  to  the  eai 
fial  AiutnlU  ind  the  1 
■CD,  DunAd  In  honour  of  Fi 
/on*.  Tbe  ipeclet  &n  eli 
UIC8.  wilh   pjnaite   le«r< 


li«a  Arcliipel- 
idi,  Lunl  &a- 


Uff  from  one  to  four  In  niimbtrH  vid  hnTO 
Dnmeroni  UlMike  branctan,  ^ang  which 

lln«  or  in  gplrnli.  the  lower  portlant  ha!7og 

iDiln.  ud  the  upper  In  pidrt  at  nialei  only. 

and  thrlro  In  light 


'   undT  iDun  and  heath  n 
Bm^wI  (•i'foiil),  n. 
bird  that  flTBa  by  the  » 
food  from  hU  water. 
8M-fOX  (•i'rofcl).  n.    . 


ramily,  Atopiat  or  AUivtdai  vulpa.  called 
a\vi Fox-tKarkorThreUier  ItmeaAnrcatrom 
IZ  to  I&  Feet  In  length,  and  li  (±aracterized 
bt  tbe  wonderfully  long  upper  lobe  of  the 
Mil.  which  nearly  equals  in  fength  the  body 
from  the  tip  of  Uia  tnout  to  the  bne  of  Uie 
talL  The  lower  lobe  li  quite  abort  and  in- 
coDiplcnouL     It  li  called  ks/w  fmni  the 


inn.     It  li  a  lelf.regliteiing  apparatiu.  In 
which  the  condeneallon  of  a  liodj  of  air  li 

8aa-«UUfloirar  (>e  JllllBou-tr),  n.     A  Brl- 


I.  called   Bleo  Ta«^, 


water  of  tbe  lea  or  ocean;  aa,  a  Ha-giri  iile. 

BM-«Od  (ifgod),  n.  A  marine  deitr:  a  dl- 
tlBlijr  gnppaisil  to  prealile  over  the  ocean 
or  aea.  aa  NepIUDC,     'Some  luity  Ka-gi>d.' 

BM-«oddeu  (a^god.ea).  n.  A  female  deity 
of  the  ocean;  a  marine  goddeu    Poft. 

Be>-KDtns  (i^ga-mg).  a.  LiL  going  or 
IraveTling  on  the  tea;  iwcincally.  appUed 

■Mi-SOwnt  (tS'goun).  n.     A  gown  or  gar- 


tema,  whence  Ihej  are  called  alu 
—2.  A  popular  name  for  the  gult- 
.  A  popular  name  for  the  aggiof 
ie>.  which  are  agglatlnatad  loge- 
mauM    reeemliUng    bunchea  of 

A  Brltleh  plant  of 

Z.  marina,  called 

SMl-gTMU  {tf/grtm\  a.  Baling  the  colour 
of  lea-water;  being  of  a  taint  groen  colour. 

SM-KTMH  (■«'gr«nl.  n.  1.  the  colour  of 
aaa-water.  —  S.  A  plant,  tbe  laxltnge.— 
3,  Ground  orerflowad  by  the  aea  In  aprlng- 
llde* 

Bea-STomwall  (li'gnun-wel),  n.     See  Se«- 

BaarKndxwn  {•e'gu-Jon),  n  The  rock-Bah 
or  black  gohy(A>friua  iii^rr).  found  In  the 
aennan  Ocean  and  on  the  Atlantic  and 

Sea  -  till  <  i^'gul ).  n.  A  bird  of  the  genite 
Lam»;aguU.     See  Qull. 

BmD  (a^'a).  ft.  A  Jewlah  di?  meaiure  con- 
taining nearly  14  plntt     Simnumd: 

8Bt--lUir«  (aiiiar).  n.    A  molluacoua  animal 

Bea-huth  (lili^Ch).  n.  The  common  name 
of  two  ipeclei  of  firltlih  plaotg,  of  (he  gC' 
nui  Frankenia,  the  F  tient  and  F,  pMiteru- 
Unta.    See  FEUNKENIl. 

la  pricklei, 

hedgehog;  aea-egg;  tea. urchin. 
B«»rhm  (oeiien).  iL     The  gulUeraot 

SM-hOS  ((^og).  II.     The  porpolae 

BM-nolD'fii'hol-ll).  II.  A  plant  of 
nu>  Etyngium,  the  S.  marUimu,,. 
EHyMOO. 

Bai^tLolm  (■e'bdlm  or  tftlieci).  n.    ) 

Baa-tiolm(>i')iGImor  ttliSin).!!.  sei 


BMt-hone  (eS'hor*). 


Ihoie  of  a  horte.  and  with  hinder  parta 
like  thoee  of  a  Dih.    The  Nemlda  uted  >ea- 


eaWdm.     I 

Bea-fcliw 


lorae  of  beraldrr  a  ecalloped  On 

•a  l]ie  back. 

(■i'telUX  n.    Same  a)  Jttty-M- 
(•ilUXn.     A  apedea  of  cole 

Bee  Crihbe. 

(aSTclqg).  n. 


Called  alao  Sta- 


ipecincall)',  one  uf  the  piratical  Northmen 
•bo  InTeited  tbe  coaati  of  Weatem  Barope 
n  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  cenlurlea; 
1  TlUng  (which  Bee)  '  Seo-Kn^'t  daughter 
rom  over  the  tea.'  Tennwm. 
Mtl  (ifl).  n.  |A.  3al.  Hot,  trolA.  Sc.  HlcA. 
tiUh,  Ictl  Kir,  Dan.  uti,  OH  a.  teUxtlt: 


^Orrat  leat,  a  teal  ats-i  for  the  I'nited 
Kingdom,  of  England  anil  RcoU.nd,  and 

■tatet.  anil  all  otJier  papera  oC  great  moment, 
til,  SclosA;      g,  0O1      ),iob;      b,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  aliv;      fu,  Men;  tb.  IUb;      w,  icig;    wh,  irAlgi    ib.  wura— See  Kn. 


The  bodT  ii  elongated  and  ui 
Uke  In  ihape,  covered  with  a 

il  'talL     Tlie  P 

placed  at  tbe  eitrendtyof 


a  valuable  oiibelngabUined  frui 
—  --*  •     the  Eaqulniaui  they 


T  hie  lamp. 
It  even  the 


Kal(/>.itu«>lDr)foundon(he  citaat  of  France. 
back  aeaVforma  the  chief  abject  of  purmilC 

back,  rewmblliig  a  harp  In  ihape,  the  body 
fur  being  gray.    The  great  leal  (7>  barbdM) 

tani  (//nllcAnnii  arutui)  frequenU  more 
aoutoem  reglona  than  Uie  preceding,  and 
■Italni  a  length  of  from  8  to  0  feet.  The 
muUmtot  the  Greenland  aeaU,  P./teiida. 
ia  ao  called  becauu  of  the  diiagreeable 
odour  emitted  by  the  >kin  ol  old  male).  A 
ipeciea  of  the  genua  Phoca.  known  aa  (he 
/  eaipiea.  la  found  in  the  Caapian  Sea.  and 
aim  in  the  Siberian  lakea  Aral  and  Baikal 
The  crested  eeallCVopAora  er(tla(a)laconi- 


of  the  fore-Ill 

which  forma  the"  valued 


in'  li  ol>- 
the  Olarldm     See 

',  Migl.  (< 

a  token 


I  (hat  makee  faat  ■  1 


10 


a  of  ths  lord-chiuccUor.  or  Lnd 
IB  cnMed  by  the  deliieir  ol  ttut 
'luUdy,  —  PTitm-teal, 


Toyil  bo^  or  tbc  iDperior  ol  ■ 


ad  under  bwi  and  uaL 
Jul  DllEiid^K  thy  luDK*  la  ipCAJc  u 
mir,  valor,  or  other  EutenJ 


IXihA,  bavins  i 
irltli  nnmccui 

■Mt^lMlArd  ((ill 

I'm  U.. 
the  body. 


4  ((ileMkn]),  n.     A  ipecla*  ol 

1  genui  Leptonrid..  BWd.lIii). 
Iiom  (he  irtilliih  qwU  on  Uie 


f<.«l'6r).n.    I 


>r  raakca  atabte; 


a     -  Under  the  Koi  or  illence.'    MilUm.— 

Seal  (»il),  P.I,     [From  Uie  nonn.]    1.  To  «! 

u.  to  i»I  ■  deed.  Hence-i  To  conllrm; 
to  ratify;  to  utabliih:  (o  flt  'SmJ  Uie 
bal^n  vlthBhol;kLu.'    5tat. 


leciirsljr.  a>  with  a  water  u 
laletur. 


keepMcure.    'SIcoIaI  vltbiD  Uiis  Iran  1 


7.  To  •tamp,  u  an  evidsncc  of  atandard 
eiaclDCH.  lej^  atia,  or  merchaoUble  i|us- 
lity;  aa.  to  ksI  welghU  aiid  meMUrea;  to 
KoJIemlier.  [AmericaiLl-g.  InAvdmul^, 

a  pipe,  by  nieimi  o(  carrying  the  end  of  the 

liquid.— e  Inure*,  to  fli.ae  •pleceuf  "ood 


other  I 


:  itapJoe,  bins 


BMl(ei1),v.i     ToDiBieaL 

Yci.  StiylDct,  I  >iU  no/ UDU  ihb  bond.    Slint. 

BMi-IAM  (tt'laa).  n.  A  apeclFB  of  nlRie 
(CADnCal'ilum),  the  frond  of  whii'b  liiIimT, 
perfectly  cyliodrlral.  and  •nmetlmea  !0  or 
CTen  M  feet  In  length.     Called  alio  Stu- 

Bea-lark  (eilllrk),  n.  1.  A  hfnl  of  the  und- 
piper  kind.— 2.  A  bird  of  the  dotterel  kind; 

...  . ■irla«1«.¥end*r).n.     A  BrlHah 

1  senna  SUti™  (S  timonfdni). 


B«a-l»ech  Ci^lich).  n.     See  Se  atr  sccrer. 

«M-lei«(a(>nfB7l.  n  pf  The»blllljito»iail 
on  a^lp'ideck  when  pllrblni  or  rotUng: 
a>.  to  ^t  one'a  tni-iej".    |Colloi|,J 


cally.  Id 


Bemlar  (•il'ir),  n.    . 
gaged  In  the  leal-Bi 


S«a-lBval(<i-le>'elX  n.     The  lerel  ol  lb« 

SralEll.  BelcH  (Kleh),  n.  The  aeal  or  le*- 
Qiir^Vritlen  alHi  Siieh.    [Ucotcli] 

SM-UJait  (lillt),  n.  A  llabt  to  ^Ide  niiiri- 
aen  doring  the  night.    See  LlCKTHolsI, 

fleaanjJs^l'lngX  n.  [From  leni,  tbe  anl- 
maL]  The  operation  of  oatching  leali,  cur- 
lng_tholr  >kio>,  »nd  obtaining  tSelr  oil 

Sralliif-nz(>«l'lng-»akB),Ti.  A  compoai- 
tloD  of  reeinoui  materiala  uaed  for  laMen. 
Ing  lolded  papera  and  entelopea,  and  thua 


connlty.  and  in  Eiimpe  genera]  1; 
mined  with  eailhy  niateriata  tu  git 
■leteac)'.  Ordinary  red  Bealing-wai 

Venice  tunwnUne  and  vermilloiL 
lertor  qualltlei  a  proportion  of 
resin  and  red-lead  l>  ueed,  and  b1 
other  colonra  ate  prodaced  by  lubi 


(UtartduX  the  beit  known  ol  whl 
Olarittjiiliaia,  01 0.SUUiTi.    It  bi 


mlly  GnilldK.  i 

(Allied  alwi  Thi 
Atk.  Thrte-btardtA 
iM-Iome  (li^onaX 
TUfniia  npeclea  ol  I 


I  upper  partof  *  lion  combined 


t  the  lock  cannot  be  opened 

ftrhl,  II     A  British  lleh  nf 
;1Ib(W.  ru^ffa),  ol  the  la- 
>  ulleil  from  Iti  wattle*  and 
".   wlerloach, 
RetkKim. 


'e-fteordnl  Gadi. 


parailtic  on  ttihf 

The  name  It  alio  given  to  the  Molnc. 
crab,  or  Pr-fimtat  maWntu. 
Beal-rlllK  (ael'ring),  n.     A  rignet-rlng. 


a-lklll(>ii1'ikin).n.  The  akin  otlhe  a 


SBA-MOKETBB 

when  tanned  la  uaed  in  making  boota 
The  akin  of  aome  rpeciea.  aa  the  aea-M 

are  removed.  leHviiig  tbe  ult  under  N 
Um  eipenii'e  eeal-akla  ol  which  li 

Jacketa,ftc,»rem«d6. 

Saftl-iraxi<«l'waka),  n.    SeaUng-wai. 


a  uam;  IceU  wumr.  I>ui.  and  Sw.  nDii 

I.  A  Joiuing  line  or  fold  formed  l^y  the 
Ing  or  atitching  of  two  dHfemil  plea 
rinth.  leather,  and  the  like  together;  ■ 

ihroujh^.  ""  "  "''  """' '""°  ™.i<  ■ 
£  llie  line  or  q>ue  between  planki « 
Joined  or  fastened  together. —3.  In  j 

(i.)  A  thin  layer,  bed,  or  atmtnm.  u  of 
coal,  and  tlie  like,  between  two  thi 

Baun  (aim),  n.  r.  l  To  lorm  a  aeam  on 
>ew  or  otherwise  unite  with,  ores  wit 
learo.— tToniarkwitha  eicatrli:  to  s 
ai,  jfamecf  with  wonnda.    'Stamed  witi 


Hck-saddle] 
roiiflbly  fr' 


ontaina  It. 


[Alio 


Id  French 


,  lard.  th( 

iasrinn.afatte.ilnB,fBtDeis.l  Tallow:  ore 

«am.'    Shak     [Protlncial.] 
Jea-mala  (ae'mad).  n.  i.  The  mermaid. 

imph,     P.  Field 


.ng  and  navlgatlns  a  ahi 

SM-'Oiargfl  (te'miirj).  n.  The  borde 
ehore  of  the  kb.  '  Thy  lea-inarae.  ate 
and  rocky  hard.'    Shale. 

SMi-QUirk(te'ni)lrk). n.  Anyelevatedal 
on  land  which  serves  lor  h  direction  to 
rlners  in  entering  a  harbour,  or  In  ta 
along  or  approaching  a  coast;  a  beaco: 
a  Ughtbouie,  a  mountain,  dc. 


gull,     '(lie  our 


SeMn«l(s*md>.a,  ln/alm»rj,,  notin 
condition ;  out  of  condition;  said  of  a  fa 
Sea-meU  Isc'mel).  n.  A  sea-mew  or  gi 
g«ailiei  <»*m'f  r).  ti.    One  who  or  that  w 

BM-Iii«W(^e'uiii^  n.  A  Fpeciea  of  gu 
WH-gull.    SeeOuLL. 

Bea-mlle  (se'mll),  n.    Anamlcalor  ge. 

falilndrnr  of  a  great  circle  of  the  glol 
Bea-inUl[wort(sc'milkwtrtl,n-    A  Bi 

plant  of  the  genus  Olaui,  the  G.  mant 

See  CT.At'X. 
Seaming -iaca,   Beam-laM  (sem'ini 

s^ni'lA^..-     A  ince  used  l.r  conch-mi 

to  cover  «-nn,.  and  edgi^ 
SeamlBBE  min'li'sl,  o.     Having  no  ae« 
e*a-monater  (ff'mon.st*rX  n.     1.  A  I 

hideout,  or  [errilite  mflrine  snlmul,    '  W 


e.  pin;      nOte.  not.  n 


SEA-M08S 


11 


MUton.—i.Atiah^C^imcBravwwttrota.  See 

CHIMJtflA.  i. 

Sea-mou  (•d'nioeX  ^  A  marine  plant  of 
the  genus  CoralUna  (C.  oficithaUs),  formerly 
used  in  medicine.  *  Sea-wou ...  to  cool  his 
boiling  blood.'    Drayton,    See  Gorallina. 

Sea-mooM  (sS'moos),  n.  A  marine  dorsi- 
branchiate  annelid  of  the  family  Aphrodi- 
tid«.  of  which  the  genus  Aphrodite  is  th6 
type.  The  common  sea-mouse  (A.aeuUata) 
at  the  British  snd  French  coasts  is  about 
6  or  8  inches  long  and  2  or  S  in  width.  With 
respect  to  colouring  it  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  of  ail  animals.  The  se*-mice  are 
easily  recognized  by  two  rows  of  broad  scales 
covering  the  back,  under  which  the  gills  are 
■itttftted  in  the  form  of  fleshy  crests.  The 
scales  are  covered  by  a  substance  resembling 
tow,  which,  while  excluding  mud  and  sand, 
admits  of  Uie  free  access  of  water. 

86am-l»retMr(s6m'pres^X«^  Ino^^mn 
implement  consisting  of  two  cast-iron  cylin- 
ders, which  follows  the  plough  to  prees 
down  the  newly-ploughed  furrows. 

Boam-rent  (sem'rentX  n.    A  rent  along  a 


Boam-nntt  (s6m'rent).a.  Having  the  seams 
of  one's  clothes  torn  out;  ragged;  low;  con- 
temptible. 'Such  pour  $eain-nmt  fellows.' 
B.  Jimton,  .    , 

Seam-roller  (sSm'rdl-^),  n.  An  sgricul- 
tnral  implement;  a  species  of  roller  consist- 
iur  of  two  cylinders  of  cast-iron,  which, 
following  in  the  furrow,  press  and  roll  down 
the  earth  newly  turned  up  by  the  plough. 

Seamitert  (8£m'st«r).n.  One  who  sews  well, 
or  whose  occupation  is  to  sew. 

Our  scliisroatics  would  leem  oursettmxters.  and  our 
rcnden  wlU  uecdi  be  our  reformcfs  and  repairert. 

Ji/.  GauiUH, 

SeamBtress  (s^m'stres),  n.  [A  Sax.  Beam- 
e$trt,  with  term.  -eti.  ]  A  woman  whose  oc- 
cupation is  sewing;  a  sempstress. 

8eain8tre88yt(stoi'stres-i},tk  The  business 
of  a  sempstress. 

Sea-mud  (sS'mud),  n.  A  rich  saline  deposit 
from  salt-marshe«  and  seft-shores.  It  is  also 
called  ooit,  and  is  emploved  as  a  manure. 

Sea-mole  (se'mOl),  n.    The  sea-mew  or  sea- 

Mamy  (s^m'O*  a.    Having  a  seam;  contain- 
ing seams  or  showing  them. 
Ererythinff  has  its  fair,  as  well  as  iu  i^my,  sida. 

Sean  (sdn),  n.    A  net.    See  Seink. 

Sea-nayeA  (s£'n&-vel),  n.  A  common  name 
for  a  small  shell-fish  resembling  a  navel 

Seanoe(sft'(inB),n.  [Fr.  siance,  from  L.  tedeo, 
to  sit.]  1.  Session,  as  of  some  public  body. 
1L  In  tptritualum,  a  sitting  with  the  view 
of  evoking  spiritual  manifestations  or  hold- 
ing intercourse  with  spirits. 

Sea-needle  (s^'nS-dl).  n.  A  name  of  the  gar 
or  garfish.    See  Qarpibh. 

Sea-netUe  (s6'net-n.  n.  A  popular  name 
of  those  mednssB  which  have  the  property 
of  stinging  when  touched. 

BftannaAmt  (sen'a-eh^X  >^  [Gael  teanna- 
ehaidh,  one  skilled  in  ancient  or  remote  his- 
tory, a  reciter  of  tales  — teaniuicAar,  saga- 
cious, sean,  old.]  A  Highland  genealogist, 
chronicler,  or  bard.    Sir  W,  SeoU, 

Sea-^isrmpn  (sfi'nimO.  n.  A  nymph  or  god- 
dess of  the  sea;  one  of  the  inferior  Olympian 
divinities  called  Oceanides. 

Her  maiden*,  dressed  like  sea-nym^s  or  irraces. 
handled  the  silken  tackle  and  steered  the  vessel. 

S.  Shstrft. 

got  (lalr  (sfi'dk).  n.    Same  as  SMO-wniuk. 

Saa-onlon  (s^'un-yun),  n.  A  plant,  the 
jReO/a  maritima,  or  squilL 

gaa-OOSe  (•d'Oz),  n.  Same  as  SML-muA, 
Mortimer. 

8ea-0rt>  (sft'orb),  n.  A  marine  fish  almost 
round;  tne  globe-fish. 

Sea-Otler  (s£'ot-«r),  n.  a  marine  mammal 
of  the  genus  Enhydra  (S.  maruiay  of  the 
family  Mustelidse,  and  closely  allied  to  the 
common  otter.  It  averages  about  4  feet  in 
length  including  the  tail,  which  is  about 
7  inclws  long.  Tlie  ears  are  small  and  erect, 
and  the  whukers  long  and  white,  the  legs 
are  short  and  thick,  the  hinder  ones  some- 
what r«sembling  those  of  a  seaL  The  fur 
is  extremely  soft,  and  of  a  deep  glossy  black. 
The  skins  of  the  ses-ottersare  of  great  value, 
and  have  long  been  an  article  of  consider- 
able export  from  Russian  America. 

Sea-owl  (s«'ouI).  n.  The  lump-fish,  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Cycloptenis. 

SMl-pad  (s^pad).  n.    The  star-fish. 

Sea-parrot  (s^par-ot).  n.  a  name  some- 
times given  to  the  puffin,  from  the  shape  of 

iUbia 

;  (sd'pasX  n.    A  passport  carried  by 


neutral  merchant  vessels  in  time  of  war  to 
prove  their  nationality  and  insure  them 
from  molestation. 

Bea-pea  (sd'p^X  »•  ^  British  plant  of  the 
genus  Lathyrus.  L.  maritimnM. 

Itoa-pen  (s6^en),  n.  A  compound  eight- 
armed  polyp,  thePennatulaphogphorea,  not 
unfrequently  dredged  on  our  coasts.    See 

ALOYONAEIA. 

Sea-peroh  (s^'p^rch).  n.  A  marine  fish. 
Labrax  lupus,  of  the  family  Percidie,  and 
closely  allied  to  the  perch.  Its  spines,  es- 
pecially the  dorsal  spines,  are  strong  and 
sharp,  and  the  gill-covers  are  edged  with 
projecting  teeth  that  cut  like  lancets,  so 
that  if  grasped  carelessly  it  inflicts  severe 
wounds.  Itisvoracioiuinitshabits.  Called 
also  B(u$  and  Sea-daee. 

Sea-pheasant  (se'fez-ant),  n.  The  pin-tail 
duck. 

Sea-pie  (sA'pl).  n-  A  name  of  the  oyster- 
catcber  (which  see). 

Sea-pie  (s^'pl),  n.  a  dish  of  food  consisting 
of  paste  and  meat  boiled  together:  so  named 
because  common  at  sea. 

Sea-pieoe  (■ft'pisX  n.    A  picture  repreaent- 
ing  a  scene  at  sea. 
Painters  often  employ  their  pencils  upon  ata'fieett. 

Addl54H. 

Sea-pike  (sd'pik),  n.  l.  C^ntropomu*  und^ 
eimalU,  a  fish  of  the  perch  family,  found  on 
the  western  coasts  of  tropical  America.  It 
resembles  the  pike  in  the  elongation  of  its 
form,  and  attains  a  large  sixe.  The  colour 
is  silvery-white,  with  a  green  tinge  on  the 
back.  — 2.  Another  name  for  the  garfish 
(which  seeX 

8ea-pinoU8llion  (sd'pin-kiish-onX  n.  The 
egg-case  of  the  skate.    See  Sea-barrow. 

8ea-]^Ilk(sd'pingk).  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Armeria,  nat  order  Plumbaginacei%  grow- 
ing on  or  near  the  sea-shore.  The  comnoon 
sea-pink  (A.  maritima)  is  found  on  all  the 
coasts  of  Britain  and  on  many  of  the  moun- 
tains. It  is  often  URed  in  gardens  as  an 
edging  for  borders,  in  place  of  box.  Called 
also  Thrift,  Sea-thrift. 

Sea-plant  (sd'plant).  n.  A  plant  that  grows 
in  salt-water;  a  marine  plant 

Sea-plantain  (sd'plan-tan),  n.  A  British 
plant  of  the  genus  Flantago  (P.  marUitna), 
nat.  order  Flantaginacee. 

Sea-poaoher  (sd'pdch-^r),  n.  A  British 
acanthopterygious  fish  of  the  genus  Aspi- 
dophorus  {A.  turopeextM).  It  is  a  small  fish, 
seldom  exceeding  6  inches  in  lensth.  Called 
also  Artned  BuU-head,  Pogge,  Lyrie,  and 
NobU. 

Sea-pool  (sd'pttl),  n.    A  pool  or  sheet  of 

salt  water. 

I  have  heard  it  wished  that  all  land  were  a  s««-p^l. 

Sf*nser. 

Sea-pprcnplne  (sd'por-kfi-pinX  n.   a  fish, 

the  uiodo*\  Hyitrix,  the  body  of  which  is 

covered  with  spines. 
BMLVCat  (s^'pdrtX  tk.    1.  A  port  or  harbour 

on  the  sea.— 2.  A  city  or  town  situated  on 

a  harlKiur,  on  or  near  the  sea. 
Seapoy  (•S'poi),  n.    A  sepoy:  an  improper 

spelling. 
Sea-puddins  (sfi'pnd-iug),  n.  Same  as  Sea- 

euoumber. 
Sea-pane  (s6'p6rsX  n.    See  under  Sotlu- 

Sea-purslane  (se'p*rs.]iuX  n.  A  British 
plant  of  the  genus  Atriplex.  the  A.  portula- 
eoide$,   called   also   Sihrubby  Orach.     See 

ORACH. 

Sea-pye  (s^'pl),  n.    See  Ssa-pib. 

Sea-quake  (s^'kw&k),  n.  A  quaking  or  con- 
cusuon  of  the  sea. 

Sear  (s5rX  v.t  [A.  Sax.  tedrian.  to  dry  up, 
to  parch;  L.Q.  tdren,  toren,  L.O.  tor,  ifoor, 
O.D.  sore,  soore,  D.  xoor,  dry;  connections 
doubtful]  1.  To  wither;  to  dry.  •  A  scatter'd 
leaf,  seard  by  the  autumn  blast  of  grief.' 
Byron.— 2.  To  bum  to  dryness  and  hardness 
the  surface  of ;  to  cauterize ;  to  bum  into 
the  substance  of ;  also,  simply  to  bum,  to 
scorch ;  as,  to  sear  the  fiesh  with  an  iron. 
'Eed-hot  steel,  to  sear  me  to  the  brain.' 
Shak.  '  The  sun  that  seared  the  wings  of  my 
sweet  boy.'    Shak. 

I'm  stmr'tt  with  burning  steeL  JUtve, 

8.  To  make  callous  or  insensibleu 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  amiable  divine  tried  to  (rive 
saluury  pAin  to  that  seared  conscience.    Matuulmy. 

4.  To  brand. 

For  calumny  will  tt»r 
Virtue  it»elC  Shak, 

—To  sear  up,  to  close  by  searing  or  cauter- 
izing; to  stop. 

Cherish  veins  of  eood  humour,  and  sear  up  those 
of  UL  ^ir  IK  TempU. 


Sear  (s£r),  a.  Dry;  withered;  no  longer 
green ;  as,  star  leaves.  Spelled  also  Srrs. 
'Old  SAt  which,  like  sear  trees,  is  seldom 
seen  affected.'    Bea;u.  ^  Fl 

My  way  of  Ufe, 
Has  fUIen  into  the  smtr,  the  yellow  leaf.      Shmk. 

Sear  (s5rX  n.  [Fr.  serre,  a  lock,  a  bar,  from 
L,  sera,  a  bolt  or  bar.]  The  pivoted  piece 
in  a  gun-lock  which  enters  the  notches  of 
the  tumbler  and  holds  the  hammer  at  full 
or  half  cock. 

Sea-radish  (se'rad-iah).  n.  A  BriUsh  plant 
of  the  genus  Raphanus,  the  it  maritimus. 
See  Raphanus. 

Searrat  (sd'rat).  n.    A  pirate.    Massinger. 

Sea-raven  (8d^i-&-vn).  tk  An  acanthoptery- 
gious fish  of  the  sculpln  or  bullhead  family, 
genus  Hemitripterus.  The  common  species 
{H.  Acadiamts),  called  also  yellow  sculpin 
and  Acadian  bullhead,  inhabits  the  AUantio 
shores  of  North  America. 

Source  (sirs),  n.  I  Also  written  ssarn,  sarse. 
See  Sarse.  1  A  sieve;  a  bolter.  'A  sieve,  or 
searee  to  dross  my  meal,  and  to  part  it  from 
the  bran  and  husk.'  Ve/oe.  [Obsolete  or 
local.  1 

Searoe  (sArs).  v.t  pret  *  pp.  searced;  ppr. 

seareing.    To  separate  the  fine  part  of,  as 

meal,  from  the  coarse;  to  sift;  to  bolt 

'  Finely  searced  powder  of  alabaster. '  Boyle. 

[Obsolete  or  local.] 

For  the  keepins  of  meal,  bolt  and  s^mrct  it  from 
the  bran.  M^timtr. 

Seareer  (s^rs'^rX  n.  One  that  sifts  or  bolta. 
[Obsolete  or  local  ] 

Search  (sArch).  v.t.  [O.E.  terche,  cerche, 
O.Fr.  cercher,  eerchier,  Mod.  Fr.  ehereher, 
to  search;  It  cercare,  to  run  about  to  search; 
L.L.  <»rcar».cirottre.  from  L.  circue,B,  circle. 
See  ClRCLl.]  1.  To  look  over  or  through, 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  something;  to  ex- 
amine by  inspection;  to  explore. 

Send  thou  men,  that  they  may  starch  the  land  of 
Canaan.  Num.  xUi.  x 

Help  to  rtareh  my  house  this  one  time.    If  I  find 
not  what  I  seek,  show  no  colour  for  my  extremity. 

ShaA. 

2.  To  inquire  after;  to  seek  for.    *To  search 
a  meaning  for  the  song.*    Tennyson. 
Bnouf  h  b  left  besides  to  smtrth  and  know.    Miltm. 

8.  To  seek  the  knowledge  of,  by  feeling  with 
an  Instrument;  to  probe;  as,  to  search  a 
wound.--4.  To  examine ;  to  try ;  to  put  to 
the  test 

Thou  hast  starched  me  and  known  me. 

Ps.  cxucis.  s. 
^To  search  otit,  to  seek  till  found,  or  to 
find  by  seeking.      'To  search  out  troth.' 
Watts. 
Search  (s^rch),  v.i.    l.  To  seek ;  to  look;  to 
make  search. 

Satisfy  me  once  more;  once  more  search  with  me. 

ShaJt. 

2.  To  make  inquiry;  to  inquire. 

It  suffices  that  they  have  once  whh  care  sifted  the 
matter,  and  searched  into  all  tlie  particulars.  Lacht. 

Search  (s«rch),  n.  The  act  of  seeking  or 
looking  for  something;  the  act  of  examining 
or  exploring ;  pm^uit  for  finding ;  inquiry : 
quest:  sometimes  followed  by  /or,  qf,  or 
after.  'Make  further  search /or  my  poor 
son.'    Shak. 

The  orb  he  roam'd 
With  narrow  search,  and  with  inspection  deep. 

The  parents,  after  a  loaff  search  for  the  boy,  gave 
•  ' '  ^yrfiii 


him  up  for  drowned  in  a  canal. 


Addiscn. 


This  common  practice  carries  the  heart  aside  from 
all  that  is  honest  in  our  starch  t^/ter  truth.       H'atts. 

Throujfhout  the  volume  are  discernible  the  traces 
of  a  powerful  and  independent  mind,  emancipated 
from  the  Influence  of  authority,  and  devoted  to  the 
starch  e^truth.  Macautay. 

— Search  qf  encumbrances,  the  Inquiry  made 
in  the  special  legal  registers  by  a  purchaser 
or  mortgagee  of  lands  as  to  the  burdens  and 
sUte  of  the  UUe,  in  order  to  discover 
whether  his  purchase  or  investment  is  safe. 
—Right  qf  search.  In  maritime  law,  the  right 
claimed  by  one  nation  to  authorize  the  com- 
manders of  their  lawfully  commissioned 
croisers  to  enter  private  merchant  vessels 
of  other  nations  met  with  on  the  high  seas, 
to  examine  their  papers  and  cargo,  and  to 
search  for  enemy's  property,  articles  contra- 
band of  war,  Ac.  .... 

Searchable  (sdrch'a-bl),  a  Capable  of  being 
searched  or  explored.    Cotorave. 

Searchableness  (s«rch'a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  searchable. 

Searcher  (8*rch'*r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  searches,  explores,  or  examines  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  something,  obtaining 


d>.€Aain;     6h.  Sc  locA;     g,po;     J,  job;    «i,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sitv;     fH.  CAen;  th.  (Wn;     w.  trig;     wh,  i«Aig;     zh.  a«ire.-8ee  KET. 


Spedflcall  J,  (a)  a  penon  f  ormflrt;  appoEn  t0d 
Id  LondoD  to  euunlne  the  bodi«  of  the 

lb)  AaoOlceraf  thecatlomivboteblulDesi 
11  to  Mirch  ud  eumtne  ihlp*  outward 
bound,  to  ucertila  whether  Uuy  hare  pro- 
hll)lt«l  tooda  on  board.  alH  iwggiee.  S'>od>< 
Ac.  (e)  A  priioa  offlckid  who  ■eircEea  or 
Mamiiieg  the  clothing  ol  nowlf  arreated 


lowDB  to  ippreheDd  Idlers  un  U 
during  church  houra  on  Sabbath. 


in  then 


butter.  &c.,  u>  Bicertaln  the  quall^of  that 
cDDtained  In  flrklnt.  Ac. 
SMtrcIllIIS  (atrch'lns).  p.  and  n.  1.  looking 

lug:  aeeklng:  fnveatlgailnc.— z,  Pcnetratlog; 

■  leairAino  eumlnatlon;  a  warjjlina  wind. 
Baarclilii^Lr  <itrch'lDg-U),  aii>.   Inaaeanh- 

gMLTCbiiiciieH  (i«rch'lngi-nf>).  n.  The  qas- 
]lty  ot  b«mg  Harchlug.  penetrating,  doie. 


1.  Inlau 


.r  the  i 


ponoa  luapected  a(  >ecietlnu  stolen  goodn, 
the  good!.   Similar  warranti  are  granted  to 

«a  base  coin,  cuiucrs'  tools,   ' 


Itrojtlyce, 


!.  llquon 


kept  c. 


Bear-doth  (sir'kloth),  n. 

SM^HdOth  (sfi'kloth),  D.I. 
S^Teaoh  (se'rjch).  n   Tl>. 


(For 


■I^?^'^, 


__W{»4rd'ne«).n.  The  aUle  ot  being 
n-isu.  canltrlted.  or  hardened;  hardneia; 
hence.  Iniensllillity.  ■Delivering  up  the 
■Inner  U>  a  stonldlty,  or  Korcdncu  o!  con- 


l),n, 

genus  Ammophlls  ^A. 


fis^i 


IheehirtingwiL  See AHHOPHILi.l. 
■  i'rS^  lu     An  oBlcer  foraierlr 

ire  or  the  nmrittnie  righu  ofthe  lord 


SM-TlBk,  BMi-rUqne  (•£'riik).  n.    Hbei 
Uon  bj-  the  eei. 

(se'rol^r),  n.    A  pirate"' 
-  --lo  high  KM. 


SMt-roUn  (K'rDb-in>  n.  A  Brltiih  aean- 
tliopttryglDUi  flsb  of  the  genu*  Trigia  (T. 
eucuJu).  otherwiae  called  the /{«f  or  Ciielvo 


Sea-rorar  {ifm-tr). 


Sw^roTllis  (•i'TfiT-Ing),  a.    Wandering  c 

SMt-rOTlUK  (st'rfiv-lDg),  n.  The  act  of  ro' 
Ing  over  tnesea;  the  acta  and  practices  i 

SeUBB  (tin),  1 1,  and  n.    Same  al  Starce. 
Seu-lprllls  (■ir'spring),  tl    The  aprlog  in 
a  gun.lDck  which  closes  the  aenr  to  caU&  In 

Bea-mff  (s^'ruO.  n.     A  marine  flah  of  the 

aea-wlt(a^iitlt).n.    Chi oHde  ot  sodium  or 

SMt-nndwort  (■^•and-w^rt),  n.  ABritlah 
marithne  perennial  plant  of  thettenusKon. 
kenya  {£f.  peptoidet}.  nat.  order  Cuyophyl- 

beach,  Its  rhizome  creeping  in  tbe  uod  and 


model  of  iandaeape.]    i 

iei-acoTvian 
tboplerrglous  marine  tiBti  fCnlliu  icorpixtt) 
1  foot  In  length,  with  a  large  splne-artned 
^ead.     It  la  veir  roradous- 

K"raer-penl),n,  l.Anamocora- 


Sei-ieiptnl  {/(rdi-ui  SM-ii.f,. 

wro,  HlUHi,  to  sow.'    Originally,  theref 

tfpirui  Stokaii  here  depicted,  inhabits  the 

it  meant  the  lime  of  sowing  certain  cr 
hence  season  In  ijenepa]  )    1,  One  of 
periods  into  which  the  year  Is  natui 

Anstrallan  seas,  and  is  as  thkk  as  a  man's 
thigh.    Called  also  Sra...uit(,-i  An  eror- 

have  been  repeatedly  seen  al  sea   Itslength 

nature,  nn<)  tbe  like.     In  (he  temperati 

gions  of   the   globe  there  are  (our  » 
marked^  dl-iaiom  or^^nB-spriag.^a 

Kribed  u  lying  In  the  i-ater  in  many  foldt^ 

S^lirS'i'Snfat  t  '^^:^l^^X^% 
from  eaehofher.   That  people  hnve  honestly 

believed  they  saw  aiieh  a  monster  there  is 

that  (hey  haTe  been  deceived  by  a  line  of 

Si'toli.e*w'X'J,™s?ic^tndw!!!?e''r  t 

poipoiees,  floating  aaa-weed.  or  the  like,  and 
are  rather  aoeplical  as  to  the  real  eiistenee 

the  wlnte''r»'lt«criS  ot4Tem"req'ili 
The  characlen  of  tbe  aeaaons  are,  of  coi 

uf  the  Breat  aeaserpent 

Sefl-MmM(se'B*r.vl»).«.    Service  in  the 

royal  navy;  naval  service. 

are  not  greatly  marked  by  the  rise  or 

You  -nepitwd  !„.  ihc  •~-,rvi«,  «kI  e"!  oIT 

and  welnese,  and  they  ate  usually  di> 

SMHdMTfe  (si'shftrk),  n.     The  white  ihark 

gulsheU  as  the  wet  and  the  dry  aeMoi 

i.  A  period  of  time,  especially  aa  regard 

fitness  or  sxiitableness  for  anything  com 

Ise'rok-elL  ».     A  Brltiih  planl 

Cakile,  the  C.  maritinia.  grow 

Inu  un  the  sea.ahore  In  sand.     It  belunga  u 

BMl-Taom  (s^'rom).  n,    Sufficient  room  ■< 

mtnt;  space  free  from  obetrucuou  In  whict 


the  ordinary  high-water  mark  and   low- 
SMl-ltdt  (sO'slk),  a     Aaected  withslcknew 

Sea-atckneu  (se'sik-nes).  n.     A  ncri-ooa 
ane.'tlon  attended  with  nausea  and  convul- 

sea     Its  origin  and  nature  are  glltl  Iniper. 
leclly  known.    It  usually  attacks  those  per- 


alw'ays  eic?^''lt^^alUck"u.e'l 
and  cantioui.  while  the  debiliuted  A 
cautious  may  go  tree.  It  may  attii 
imootb  walets,  while  a  rough  sea  nag 

lapse  of  a  few  houn^  or  last  daring  a^ 
voyage  One  good  authority  eiptoiiia 
J -nuUtlon  of  the  blood! 


best  remedy  againat  it  tlie  appUeat^ 
Ice-baga  to  the  aplnal  oojomii.  In  i 
cases  lie  violence  mav  be  conslderablyj 
galed  by  Iced  brandy,  fay  small  dcial 
opium,  by  soda.»ater,or  by  siUnedral 
in  the  ettervescent  atate. 
Bea-alda  (a^aid),  n.  The  land  bordi 
on  the  tea;  tbe  country  adjacent  la  lA 
or  near  It.  -The  green  iM«i«.'  | 
Often  used  adjectlvely,  and  slgnlfyii^ 

Soaslde-St&pe Ise'eid-grapXn.  Asmalll 
Indian  tree  ol  the  genua  Coccoloba  <C 
/era),  nat.  order  Polygonacee.  growin 


pearance  somewhat  resembling  a  curr 
The  ettiact  of  the  wood  Is  so  astringvi 

Bu-BlAter  <se'atat-«r),  n.    Lyia  aaanu 

S«B-aleeTa  <si'alsv),  n.  See  Calahabt 
8Ml-Blllg  (se'slug),  n.  A  name  applied  : 
crally  to  sealemons  and  other  gaiter. 


presented  by  these  marine  gaateivpod 
the  familiar  terrestrial  aluga. 

Jaa-snoU  (se'enU),  n.  A^ritlsh  mala, 
terygloua  flah  of  tbe  family  Discoboli 
genus  Liparii,  the  L.  otiJoorit,  called 
UMlaovi  Stidnr.  Itl>Bsn>allflsh,Bel> 
ejceeding  4  or  S  Inchea  in  leniUi.  and 
rives  Its  popular  names  from  the  soft 
sllme-covered  surface  ol  its  body, 

S«a-Sliak«  (ae'anak),  n.     Same  u  Sea. 

lea-snipe  (sf'snip),  n.     1.  The  bellows- 

(whlchsee),-S.  The  dunlin, 

MBEOQ  (se'in),  n.  |0  E  mon,  arMun.  O 
»>Dii,  iriton.  Slod  Vs.  unuon,  Pr,  an>l 
mon,  flt  or  due  time,  time  of  matui 
season,  from  L.  In  (>o. 


nte.  ntr,  lat,  fill;       mi,  met.  b*r;       pine, 
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profeMioD,  or  businett  U  in  Ito  greatest  state 
of  actlrity;  as,  the  theatrical  ucuon;  the 
publishing  §ea»on;  the  hay-making  or  hop- 
picking  wiMOfk— 5.t  That  which  seasons  or 
gives  a  relish;  seasoning.  'Salt  too  little 
which  may  aeaton  give  to  her  foul-tainted 
flesh'    SluUc. 

You  lack  Ui«  ttattm  of  aD  naturct,  sleep.    SkaJt. 

Season  (i^'znX  V  t  [From  the  noun  (which 
see).]  1.  To  render  suitable  or  appropriate; 
to  prepare;  to  fit 

And  am  I  then  revenged. 
To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  hii  soul. 
When  be  is  fit  and  ic&f^Mv  for  his  passage  ?  SMaJt, 

2.  To  fit  for  any  use  by  time  or  habit;  to  ha- 
bituate; to  accustom ;  to  mature ;  to  Inure; 
to  acclimatize. 

How  many  things  by  season  s0asPH'd  are 

To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection !    Skak. 

A  man  should  harden  and  snuon  himself  beyond 
the  degree  of  cold  wherein  lie  lives.  Addison. 

3.  To  bring  to  the  best  state  for  use  by  any 

ftrocess;  as,  to  uaton  a  cask  by  keeping 
iquor  in  it;  to  toMmi  a  tobacco-pipe  by 
freviuently  smoking  it;  to  teaton  timber  by 
drying  or  hardenmg,  or  by  removing  ito 
natural  sap. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul^ 

Like  stasoutd  timber,  never  gives.     G.  Herbert. 

4.  To  fit  for  the  taste ;  to  render  palatable, 
or  to  give  a  higher  relish  to,  by  the  addition 
or  mixture  of  another  substance  more  pun- 
gent or  pleasant;  as,  to  %t€L9<m  meat  with 
salt:  to  9ta»otn  anything  with  spices. 

And  every  oblation  of  thy  meat  oflering  shalt  thou 
st*s«n  with  salt.  Cev.  ii.  13. 

5.  To  render  more  agreeable,  pleasant,  or 
delightful;  to  give  a  relish  or  seat  to  by 
something  that  excites,  animates,  or  ezhila- 
nUes. 

You  statin  still  with  sports  your  serious  hours. 

Drydert, 
The  proper  use  of  wit  is  to  seaja»  conversation. 

TiZ/oiscM. 

6.  To  render  more  agreeable,  or  less  rigorous 
and  severe;  to  temper;  to  moderate;  to  qua- 
lify by  admixture.  'When  mercy  »eaton$ 
Justice.'    Shak. 

Seastn  your  admiration  for  a  while.      SAa*. 

7.  To  gratify ;  to  tickle.  *  Let  their  palates 
be  aeamm'd  with  such  vianda'  Shak.^S.  To 
imbue;  to  tinge  or  taint 

S^»rffft  their  younger  years  with  prudent  and  pious 
principles.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Parents  first  staton  us:  then  schoolmasters 
DeUvcr  us  to  laws.  G.  Herbert. 

0.  t  To  copulate  with;  to  impregnate.  Bel' 
land. 
Season  ( sd'sn  \v.i  l.  To  become  mature ; 
to  grow  fit  for  use;  to  become  adapted  to  a 
climate,  as  the  human  body.— 2.  To  become 
drv  and  hard  by  the  escape  of  the  natural 
j  aloes,  or  by  being  penetrated  with  other 
substance. 

Carpenters  rough-iriane  boards  for  flooring,  that 
they  may  set  them  by  to  season.  Moxoh. 

&  t  To  give  token;  to  smack;  to  savour. 

L.ose  not  your  labour  and  your  time  together; 
It  semsons  of  a  foot  Bean.  6*  Ft. 

Seasonable  (sd'zna-bl),  a.  SuiUble  as  to 
time  or  season;  opportune;  occurring,  hap- 
pening, or  being  done  in  due  season  or  pro- 
per time  for  the  purpose;  as,  a  tecuonable 
supply  of  rain. 

Thu  .  .  .  WAS  very  serviceable  to  us  on  many 
other  accounts,  and  came  at  a  very  seasonabie  time. 

CO0*. 

SaasonahleneM  (sd'zna-bl-nesX  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  seasonable;  oppor- 
tuneness. 

S*<asonabUness  is  best  in  all  these  things  which 
have  their  ripeness  and  decay.  Bp.  Halt. 

Seasonably  (s^'zn-a-bli).  adv.    in  due  time; 

in  time  convenit^nt;  sufficiently  early;  as,  to 

sow  or  plant  t^uvntMy. 
Beasonaget  (s^zn-aj),  n.    Seasoning;  sauce. 

Chanty  b  the  grand  seasonage  of  every  Christian 
dvity.  South. 

Seasonal  (sft'znalX  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
seasons;  relating  to  a  season  or  seasons. 
*  The  deviations  which  occur  from  the  tea' 
i&nal  averages  of  climate.'    Biieyc.  Brit. 

fleasoner  (s«'zn-«r).  n.  One  that  seasons; 
that  which  seasons,  matures,  or  gives  a  rel- 
ish. 

Sea  soning  (syzn-ingX  n.  l.  The  art  bv  which 
anything  Is  seasoned  or  rendered  palatable, 
fit  for  use,  or  the  like.— 2.  That  which  is 
added  to  any  species  of  food  to  give  it  a 
higher  relish ;  usually,  something  pungent 
or  aromatic,  as  salt,  spices,  &c. 

Many  vegetable  substances  are  used  by  mankind 
MS  rtasoHings,  which  abound  with  a  highly  exalted 
aromatk:  otT;  as  thyme  and  savory.       Arbuthnot. 


8.  Something  added  or  mixed  to  enhance  the 
pleasure  of  enjoyment ;  as,  wit  or  humour 
may  serve  as  a  «ea«ontti^  to  eloquence. 

Political  speculations  are  of  so  dry  and  austere  a 
nature,  that  they  will  not  go  down  with  the  public 
without  frequent  seasoHtngs.  Adduon. 

Seasonless  (sd'zn-les),  a.  Without  succes- 
sion of  seasons. 

Season -ticket  (sd'zntik-etX  n.  A  ticket 
which  entitles  its  holder  to  certain  privi- 
leges during  a  specified  period  of  time,  as  a 
pass  for  travelling  by  railway,  steamboat, 
or  other  means  of  conveyance  at  pleasure 
during  an  extended  period,  issued  by  the 
company  at  a  reduced  rate ;  a  ticket  of  ad- 
mission to  a  place  of  amusement  for  an  ex- 
tended period,  purchased  at  a  reduced  rate. 

Sea-spider  (sd'^spIderX  n.  a  marine  crab 
of  the  genus  Mala  {H.  aquinado).  The  body 
is  triangular;  the  legs  slender,  and  some- 
times long.  Also  applied  to  members  of  the 
arachnidan  order  Podosomata. 

Searsqulrt  (sd'skwdrt).  n.    An  ascidian. 

Sea-Star  (sd'sULrX  n.  The  star-fish  Sir  T. 
Broume. 

Sea-sUirwort  (s«'stlir-w«rt),  n.  A  British 
maritime  plant  of  the  genus  Aster  (^1.  Tripo- 
liutn),  nat  order  Ck>mposit8e.  It  is  a  pretty 
plant,  6  inches  to  2  feet  high,  with  lance- 
shaped,  smooth,  fleshy  leaves,  and  stems 
terminating,  in  corymbs  of  purple- rayed 
flower-heads.    Called  also  Seohtuu  Aster. 

Sea -Stick  (sd'stik),  n.  A  herring  caught 
and  cured  at  sea.    A.  Smith. 

Sea -stock  (se'stokX  n.  A  British  plant  of 
the  genus  Matthiola,  Jf.  nnuata.  See  Mat- 

THIOLA. 

Sea-sunflower  (s£'sun-flon-«r),  n.  The  sea- 
anemone,  a  cwlenterate  polyp  of  the  genus 
Actinia. 

SearSWallOW  (s^'swoI-ldX  n.  l.  a  provincial 
name  of  the  storm-petrel  (Thalaandroma 
pelagiea).  —  2.  The  common  tern,  so  called 
from  its  excessively  long  and  pointed  wings, 
and  from  its  forked  tul,  which  renderits 
flight  snd  carriage  analogous  to  those  of 
swallowa    See  Tern. 

Sea  -  swine  (sS'swin),  n.  A  common  name 
for  the  porpoise  f  which  seeX 

Seat  (s^tX  n.  (Directly  from  the  Scandina- 
vian :  Icel.  aceti,  »et,  Sw.  idte,  a  seat  from 
root  of  iit;  so  LO.  titt,  G.  gitz.  The  A  Sax. 
seems  only  to  have  had  the  dim.  form  aetL] 

1.  The  place  or  thing  on  which  one  sits; 
more  especially  in  such  narrower  senses  as, 
(a)  something  made  to  be  sat  in  or  on,  as  a 
chair,  throne,  bench,  stool,  or  the  like.  '  The 
tables  of  the  money  changers,  and  the  »eats 
of  them  that  sold  doves.'  Matxxil2.  (6)  That 
part  of  a  thing  on  which  a  person  sits;  as.  the 
aeat  of  a  chair  or  saddle;  the  §eat  of  a  pair  of 
trousers,  (e)  A  regular  or  appropriate  place 
of  sitting;  hence,  a  right  to  sit;  a  situng; 
as,  a  aeat  in  a  church,  a  theatre,  a  railway- 
carriage,  or  the  like.  —  2.  Place  of  abode ; 
residence;  mansion;  as,  a  gentlenmn's  coun- 
try aeat— 3.  Place  occupied  by  anvthing; 
the  place  where  anything  is  situated,  fixed, 
settled,  or  established,  or  on  which  anything 
rests,  resides,  or  abides;  station;  abode;  as, 
a  aeat  of  learning ;  the  aeat  of  war ;  Italy  is 
the  aeat  of  the  arts;  London  the  aeat  of 
commerce.  'While  memory  holds  a  aeat 
in  this  distracted  globe.'    Shak. 

This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat;  the  air 
Numbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto-our  gentle  senses.  Skat. 

Earth  felt  the  wound ;  and  Nature  from  her  seat. 
Sighing  through  all  her  work,  gave  signs  of  woe. 

Mi/ton. 

[It  was  formerlv  used  exactly  as  we  now  use 
alte,  and  mav  be  regarded  as  having  that 
meaning  in  the  above  passage  from  Shak- 
spere.    So  also  in  the  following  :— 

Neither  do  I  reckon  it  an  ill  seat  only  when  the  air  is 
unwholesome,  but  likewise  where  the  air  b  unequaL 

fiaeon  {Q^BHiiding).] 

4.  Posture  or  way  of  sitting,  as  of  a  person 
on  horseback;  as,  he  has  a  good  firm  aeaL— 
6.  A  part  on  which  another  part  rests;  as,  the 
aetU  of  a  valve. 

Seat  (sStX  0.  t  1.  To  place  on  a  seat;  to  cause 
to  sit  down;  as,  we  aeat  our  guests. 

The  guests  were  no  sooner  seated  but  they  entered 
into  a  warm  debate.  Arbnthmoe. 

2.  To  place  in  a  post  of  authority,  in  ofllce,  or 
a  place  of  distinction. 

Thus  high,  by  thy  advice. 
And  thy  assistance,  is  king  Richard  teatetL  Shmk. 

8.  To  settle ;  to  fix  in  a  particular  place  or 
country;  to  situate;  to  locate;  as.  a  colony 
of  Greeks  aeated  themselves  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  another  at  Massilia  in  GauL 

Sometimes  the  grand  dukes  would  travel  tlirough 
the  vast  regions  of  Central  Asia  to  the  court  of  the 


Great  Khan,  which  at  this  time  was  seated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Anioor.  in  Chinese  Tartary. 

Bronj^ham. 

4.  To  fix;  to  set  firm. 

From  their  foundations,  loosening  to  and  fro. 
They  pluck'd  the  seated  hills.  Mtt$on. 

6.  To  assign  seats  to;  to  accommodate  with 
seats  or  sittings;  to  give  sitting  accommoda- 
tion to ;  as.  the  gallery  aeata  four  hundred. 
6.  To  fit  up  with  seats:  as.  to  aeat  a  church; 
a  hall  uated  for  a  thousand  persons.— 7.  To 
repair  by  maldnug  the  seat  new;  as.  to  aeat  a 
garment— at  To  settle;  to  plant  with  in- 
habitants; as»  to  aeat  a  country. 

Seatt  (s£tX  e.i  To  rest;  to  lie  down. 
"The  folds,  where  sheep  at  night  do  aeat* 
Spettaer. 

Sea-tang  (sA'tangX  n.  A  kind  of  sea-weed; 
tang;  tangle.  'Their  nest  of  sedge  and 
aea-tan(j.'    LongfeUow. 

Sea-tangle  (sd'tanggix  '»•  The  common 
name  of  several  species  of  sea-weeds  of  the 
genus  Laminaria.  L.  digitata  is  tlie  well- 
known  tangle  of  the  Scotch. 

Sea-term  (sS'tArmX  n.  a  word  or  term  used 
appropriately  by  seamen  or  peculiar  to  the 
art  of  navigation.    Pope. 

Sea-thief  (s^th60.  *».    A  pirate. 

Sea-thong  (s^'thongX  tt.  One  of  the  names 
for  the  British  sea-weed  Uimanthalia  lorea. 

Sea-tbrlft  (sd'thriftX  n.    Same  as  Sea-pink. 

Seating  (sSt'ingX  n.  l.  The  act  of  placing  on 
a  seat;  the  act  of  furnishing  with  a  seat  or 
seats.— 2.  The  material  for  making  seats  or 
the  covering  of  seats,  as  horse-hair.  Ame- 
rican leather,  and  the  like. 

Sea-Utllng  (s«'Ut-lingX  n.  A  British  denU- 
rostral  bird  of  the  genus  Atithns  or  pipits 
(A.  aguatieua  or  obtcHrus),  abundant  on  the 
sea-coast,  but  rare  inland.  It  is  of  dark 
plumage,  and  a  good  songster.  Called  also 
Shore-pipit 

Sea-toad  i^i6d),  n.  The  angler  or  fishing- 
frog.    See  LoPHli'8. 

Sea-tortolse  (s«'tor-toisX  n.  A  marine 
turtle.    See  Turtle, 

Sea-tossed,  Sea-tost  (s^tostx  a    Tossed 

by  the  sea.    '  The  aeatoat  Pericles. '    Shak. 
fUOirtam  (s^'t^mX  n.   A  gale,  mist,  or  breeze 

from  the  sea. 
Sea-turtle  (sd't^r-tlX  n.    l.  A  marine  turtle. 

2.  A  marine  bh^,  the  bUck  guillemot  (Uria 

gryUe). 
Sea-uni00m(s6'a-nikomXn.    SeeNAR- 

WAL. 

Sea-urchin  (sS'^r-chinX  n.  A  name  popu- 
larly given  to  the  numerous  species  uf  the 
family  Echinidas.    See  EcuiNU8. 

Seaye  (s^vX  n.  [Dan.  ait,  a  rush,  IceL  m/, 
sedge.]    A  rush;  a  wick  made  of  nuh. 

Sea-Ylew  (s^'vfi).  n.  A  prospect  at  sea  or 
of  the  sea,  or  a  picture  representing  a  scene 
at  sea;  a  marine  view;  a  seascape. 

Sea-wall  (s^Vnl).  n.  A  strong  wall  or  em- 
bankment on  the  shore  to  prevent  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea.  to  form  a  breakwater,  Ac. 

Sea-walled  (s6'wsldX  a.  Surrounded  or  de- 
fended by  the  sea.  '  Our  aea-waUed  garden. ' 
Shak 

Sea-wand  (sd'wond),  n.   Same  as  Sea-girdle. 

Seaward  (sd'werdX  a.  Directed  toward 
the  sea.  ^  To  your  aeauHird  steps  farewell ' 
Donne. 

Seaward  (sfi'w&rdX  adv.    Toward  the  sea. 

The  rock  rush'd  seatvard  with  impetuous  roar. 
Ingulfd.  and  to  the  abyss  the  boauer  bore.    Pofe. 


(sft'wirXn,  [See  Ware.]  A  term 
frequently  applied  to  the  weeds  thrown  up 
by  the  sea  in  many  situations,  and  which  are 
collected  and  made  use  of  as  manure  and  fur 
other  purposes. 

Sea-water  (s6'ws-t«r).  n.  The  salt  water  of 
the  sea  or  ocean  Sea- water  contains  chlor- 
ides and  sulphates  of  sodium  (chloride  of 
sodiums  common  saltX  magnesium,  and  po- 
tassitmi.  together  with  bromides  and  caibou- 
ates,  chiefly  of  potassium  and  calciimi. 

Sea-water  shalt  thou  drink.  SMak. 


(sd'waks),  n.    Same  as  Maltha. 

Sea-way  (s6'w&X  n.  }iaut.  (a)  progress 
made  by  a  vessel  through  the  waves.  (6)  An 
open  SMce  in  which  a  vessel  lies  with  the 
sea  rolling  heavilv. 

Sea-weed  (b6'wMX  n.  A  name  given  gener- 
ally to  any  plant  growing  in  the  sea.  but  more 
particularly  to  members  of  the  nat  order 
AlgsD.  The  most  important  of  these  plants 
are  the  Fucace«,  which  comprehend  the 
Fud.  from  the  species  of  which  kelp  is 
manufactured ;  the  Laminariae  or  tangles ; 
the  Floride*.  which  includes  the  Carrageen 
moss  {Chondrua  eriapue)  and  the  dulse  of 
the  Scotch  (Rhodomenia  pcUmata). 


cb.eAan;     eh,  8c.  locA;     g,  yo;     J,  job;      h.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siny;    th,  fAen;    th.  fMn;    w.  trig;    wh.  irAlg;    zh,  azure. -See  Ket. 
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Sea-Wlfe  (sS'wIf),  n.    An  acanthopterygloas 

marine  fish  of  the  genus  Labriu  (L.  vtttUaX 

allied  to  the  wrasse. 
8ea-wlll0W  (s^wil-ld),  n.    A  polyp  of  the 

genus  Oorgonia. 
Bea-Wlng  (se'wlng),  n.   1.  A  bivalve  monusc 

allied  to  the  mussels.— 2.  A  saiL    [Bare.] 

Antony. 
Claps  on  his  sta-wi»£.  and  like  a  dotinK  mallanl. 
Lea  vim;  the  fitcht  in  height,  flies  after  her.   SMak, 

Bea-wlthwlnd  (sS'with-wind).  n.  A  species 
of  bindweed  (ConvclmUia  SotdanMa). 

Boa-wold  (s6'w61d),  A.  Sea  wood  or  forest; 
vegetation  under  the  sea  resembling  a  forest 

We  would  run  to  and  fro,  and  hide  and  seek. 
On  the  broad  sm-woids.  Tntnysmi. 

Sea-wolf  (sd'wnlf),  n.  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  sea-elephant,  a  large  species 
of  seal ;  also  to  the  wolf-flsh  {Anarrhu^uu 
luptis)  and  to  the  bass.    See  Wolf-fish, 

Sea-wormwood  (8«'w6rm-w\»dX  n.    A 

plant,    the    ArtemiHa   maritima,    ^rtiich 

grows  by  the  sea. 
tea- worn  ( se '  w6m  >.  a.   Worn  or  abraded 

by  the  sea.    Drayton. 
S6arWortliine88(sd'w«r-THi-ne8),fk  The 

state  of  being  sea-worthy. 
Sea-wortliy  (s§'w6r-THi),  a.    Applied  to  a 

ship  in  good  condition  and  fit  for  a  voyage; 

worthy  of  being  trusted  to  transport  a  cargo 

with  safety;  as,  a  iea-vocrthy  ship. 

Dull  the  voyai^e  was  with  kni|^  <lelaTS. 
The  vessel  scarce  sea-toortky.  TenttyroH. 

Sea-wrack  (s^rakX  n.  A  plant,  the  Zon- 
tera  marina;  sea-grass.    See  Orasswrack. 

Seb  (seb).  n.  One  of  the  great  Xgvptian  di- 
vinities represented  in  the  hieroglyphics  as 
the  father  of  the  gods,  a  character  ascribed 
to  other  gods,  as  Neph,  Pthah,  &c.  He  mar- 
ried his  sister  Nutpe,  and  was  father  of 
Osiris  and  Isis.  He  corresponds  to  the  Greek 
Kronos. 

Sebaceous  (sS-ba'shus),  a.  [L.L.  tehaeeua, 
from  L.  sebum,  tallow.]  1.  Pertaining  to  tal- 
low or  fat ;  made  of,  containing,  or  secret- 
ing fattv  matter;  t&ttv.— Sebaceous  glands, 
small  glands  seated  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane under  the  skin,  which  secrete  the  se- 
Ijaceous  humour.  —Sebaceous  humour,  a 
suet-like  or  glutinous  matter  secreted  by 
the  sebaceous  glands,  which  serves  to  de- 
fend the  skin  and  keep  it  soft.— 2.  In  bot 
having  the  appearance  of  tallow,  grease,  or 
wai ;  as,  the  sebaeeotu  secretions  of  some 
plants.    Henslow. 

SebadC  (sS-bas'ik),  a.  [See  above.]  In  chem. 
pertaining  to  fat;  obtained  from  fat;  as,  se- 
bade  add,  an  acid  obtained  from  olein.  It 
crystallizes  in  white,  nacreous,  very  tight 
needles  or  laminae  resembling  benzoic  acid. 

Sebastee  (sd-bas'tez),  n.  [Or.  sebastos,  ven- 
erable.] A  genus  of  acanthoptery^ous 
fishes  of  the  family  Cottidie.  The  S.  mari- 
nus  or  Narveaiea  is  the  Norway  haddock, 
which  resembles  the  perch  in  form.  It 
abounds  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  is 
found  at  Iceland,  Greenland,  off  Newfound- 
land. &C.  Other  species  are  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  Indian  and  Polsme- 
sian  seas,  at  Kamtchatka,  the  Cai>e  of  Good 
Hope,  and  elsewhere. 

Sebate  (sS'b&t).  n.  In  chem.  a  salt  formed 
by  sebacic  acid  and  a  base. 

Sebestaii,  Sebesten  (s^-bes'tan.se-bes'ten), 
n.  [It  and  Sp.,from  Pers.  savistdn.]  The 
Assyrian  plum,  a  name  siven  to  two  species 
of  Cordis  and  their  fruit,  the  C.  Myxa  and 
C.  latifolia.  The  fruit  was  formerly  used  as 
a  medicine  in  Europe,  but  now  by  the  na- 
tive practitioners  of  the  East  only.    See 

COKDIA. 

Sebiferous  (sd-bif  ^r-us),  a.  [L  sebum,  tal- 
low or  wax,  and  fero,  to  produce.]  Produc- 
ing fat  or  fatty  matter.  In  boL  producing 
vegetable  wax. 

Sebiparooi  (sS-bip'a-rusV  a.  [L  sebum,  tal- 
low, and  pario,  to  proauce.]  Lit.  tallow, 
fat,  or  suet  producing;  'specifically  applied 
to  certain  glands,  called  also  sebaceous 
glands.    See  Sebaceous. 

Seldca  (seblcaX  n-  A  name  of  salt  marshes 
in  North  Africa,  sometimes  so  hard  on  the 
dried  surface  that  laden  camels  can  traverse 
them,  sometimes  so  soft  that  these  ventur- 
ing to  enter  them  sink  beyond  the  power  of 
recovery. 

Sebniidy* Sebnndee (se-bun'di,  sSbun'dS), 
n.  In  the  East  Indies,  an  irregular  or  na- 
tive soldier  or  local  militia-man,  generally 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  revenue  and 
police. 

Seoale  (s6-k&1§),  n.  [L.,  rye,  or  black  spelt, 
from  §eco,  to  cut  ]  A  genus  of  cereal  grasses. 


to  which  the  rye  (S.  oereale)  belongs.— 50- 
cale  comutum,  ergot  or  spurred  lye,  used  in 
obstetric  practice.    See  Ergot. 

Secamone  (sek-a-md'n§),  n.  [Altered  from 
sqvamanat  the  Arabic  name  of  S.  ctgypU- 
aca.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat  order  Asclepiadacee,  found  in  the  warm 
parts  of  India,  Africa,  and  Australia.  The 
roecies  form  erect  or  climbing  smooth 
shrubs  with  opposite  leaves  and  lax  cymes 
of  small  flowers.  Some  of  them  secrete  a 
considerable  portion  of  acrid  principle 
which  iQakes  them  useful  in  medicine.  Thus 
the  rooU  of  S.  emetiea,  being  emetic  in  ac- 
tion, are  employed  as  a  substitute  for  ipe- 
cacuanha. 

Seoancy  (s^'kan-si),  n.  A  cutting  or  inter- 
section; as,  the  point  of  seeaney  of  one  line 
with  another. 

Secant  (selcant),  a,  [L.  seeans,  seeantis,  ppr. 
of  seco,  to  cut  (whence  section,  dissect,  Ac.).  ] 
Cutting;  dividing  into  two  partB.—Secant 
plane,  a  plane  cutting  a  surface  or  solid. 

Secant  (sdlumt),  n.  [See  the  adjective.]  In 
geom.  a  line  that  cuts  another  or  divides  it 
into  parts;  more  especially,  a  straight  line 
cutting  a  carve  in  two  or  mors  points;  in 
trigon.  a  straight  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  of 
a  circle,  which,  cutting  the 
circumference,  proceeds 
till  it  meeU  with  a  tan- 
gent to  the  same  circle. 
The  secant  of  an  arc  is  a 
straight  line  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  the  circle  of 
which  the  arc  is  a  part,  to 
one  extremity  of  we  arc, 
and  produced  till  it  meets 
the  tangent  to  the  other 
extremity.  Thus.  A  c  B  is-  the  secant  of 
the  arc  c  D.  The  secant  of  an  arc  is  a 
third  i»t>partioiial  to  the  cosine  and  the 
radius. 

Seooo  (tekfkd),  n.  [It.  from  L.  siccus,  dry.] 
In  the  fine  arts,  a  kind  of  fresco  painting  in 
which  the  colours  have  a  dry  sunken  appear- 
ance, owing  to  the  colours  being  absorbed 
into  the  plaster. 

Secede  (sS-sed^),  v.i.  pret  seceded;  ppr.  se- 
ceding. [L.  aecedo — se,  apart,  and  cedo;  io 
go.]  To  withdraw  from  fellowship,  com- 
munion, or  association ;  to  separate  one's 
self;  to  draw  off;  to  retire;  specifically,  to 
withdraw  from  a  political  or  religious  or- 
ganisation; as,  certain  ministers  seceded 
nrom  the  Chnrdiof  Scotland  about  the  year 
1733;  the  Confederate  States  of  America  se- 
ceded from  the  Federal  Union. 

Seoeder  (aS-s^'6r),  n.  One  who  secedes; 
in  Scottish  cedes,  hist  one  of  a  numer- 
ous body  of  Presbyterians  who  seceded 
from  the  communion  of  the  Established 
Church  in  the  year  1733,  on  account  of  the 
toleration  of  certain  alleged  errors,  the 
evils  of  patronage,  and  general  laxity  in 
discipline,  llie  seceders,  or  Associate  Synod 
as  they  called  themselves,  remained  a  united 
body  till  1747,  when  they  split  into  two  ou 
the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  certain 
oaths,  eq)ecially  the  burgess  oath  necessary 
to  be  sworn  previous  to  holding  office  or 
becoming  a  freeman  of  a  burgh.  The 
larger  division,  who  held  that  the  oath 
might  be  conscientiously  taken  by  seceders, 
called  themselves  Burghers,  and  their  op- 
ponents took  the  name  of  Antiburghers.  But 
in  1820  the  Burghers  and  Antiburghers  co- 
alesced again  into  the  United  Associate 
Synod.  In  May.  1847.  the  body  of  dissenters 
forming  the  Relief  Church  united  with  the 
Associate  Synod  and  formed  one  body,  named 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  (See  Re- 
li^  Church  under  Relief.)  A  portion  of 
the  body  of  seceders,  who  adhered  to  the 
principle  of  an  established  church,  separ- 
ated in  1806,  calling  themselves  the  Original 
Seceders.  They  now  form  the  Synod  of 
United  Original  Seceders. 

Secern  (s^-s^m'),  v.(.  [L.  secemo,  secretum 
(whence  secret)— u,  apart,  and  cemo,  to  sep- 
arate.]   1.  To  separate;  to  distinguish. 

Averroes  secerns  a  sense  of  titillatioit  and  a  sense 
of  hunger  and  thirst.  Sir  IV  HatniltoH. 

2.  In  physiol.  to  secrete. 

The  mucus  stctrned  in  the  nose  .  .  .  b  a  laudable 
humour.  Arbutknct. 

Secernent  (s^-s^i^nent),  n.  l.  That  which 
promotes  secretion.  Darwin.— 7^  In  aixat. 
a  vessel  whose  function  it  is  to  secrete  or 
separate  matters  from  the  blood. 

Secernent  (s^s^r'nent),  a.  In  physiol.  hav- 
ing the  power  of  separating  or  secreting; 
secreting;  secretory. 


Seoemment  (s^-s^m'ment).  n.  Th« 
cess  or  act  of  secreting;  secretion. 

Secesh  (sd-sesh'X  n.  A  cant  term  h 
United  States  for  a  Secessionist,  at  wU 
is  an  abbreviation. 

Seceut  (86-ses'),  n.  [L.  seeessus,  trtt 
cedo,  secessum.  See  SECEDE.]  Retira 
retreat  'Silent  secsss,  waste  solitude.' 
n.  More. 

Secession  (se-se'sbon),  n.  [L.  seeesd 
cessionis,  from  seoedo,  secessum.  Se^ 
CEDE.  ]  1.  The  act  of  seceding  or  wiUk 
ing,  i>articularly  from  fellowship  and 
munion;  the  act  of  withdrawing  from 
litical  or  religious  organization.— 2.  Hi 
of  departing;  departure. 

The  accession  of  bodies  upon,  or  stetssi^n  tl 
from,  the  earth's  surface,  disturb  not  the  equilj 
of  either  hemisphere.  Sir  T.  £rvt 

3.  In  Scottish  cedes,  hist  the  whole  bo 
seceders  from  the  Established  Chun 
Scotland.    See  Secbder. 

SecessionlBm  (sd-se'shon-izmX  iL  The 
ciples  of  secessionists;  the  principle 
affirms  the  right  of  a  state  to  secede  i 
pleasure  from  a  federal  union. 

Secessionist  (sd-se'shon-ist),  n.  One 
maintains  the  principle  of  secessionism 
cifically,  in  the  United  States,  one  who 
part  or  sympathized  with  the  inhabi 
of  the  Southern  States  of  America  in 
struggle,  commencing  in  1861.  to  1 
away  from  union  with  the  Northern  S1 

The  author  seems  to  hare  been  struck  .  . 
the  Unionists  .  .  .  did  not  shoot  or  stab  any 
Sectssicttists.  Saturttajr  4 

Seche,t  v.t.  [An  old  and  softened  fo; 
seek.]    To  seek.    Chaucer. 

Secblum  (selci-um),  n.  [From  Or.  s^ 
pen  or  fold  in  which  cattle  are  reared 
fed.  The  fruit  serves  to  fatten  hoss  i 
mountains  and  inland  parts  of  Jan 
where  the  plant  is  much  cultivated 
West  Indian  edible  vegetable,  the  Sec 
edule.  The  fruit  in  size  and  form  reset 
a  large  pear.  The  plant  is  a  climber, 
tendril -bearing  stems,  rough  cordate 
angled  lea  ves.and  monoecious  yellow  flo 
nat.  order  Cucurbitaceie. 

Seckel  (sek'eli  n.  A  small  delicious 
ripe  about  tne  end  of  October,  but 
keeping  good  a  few  days. 

Seclet  (sekl),  n.  [Fr.  siide,  L.  aeeul 
generation,  an  age,  a  century.]    A  oei 

It  is  wont  to  be  said  that  three  generation! 
one  sedt,  or  hundred  years.  Naimm 

Seclude (sekliidO.  v. t  pret.  A  pp.  sed 
ppr.  seduding.  [L.  seclude— se,  apar 
cfatido.  dudo,  to  shut]  1.  To  sepan 
shut  up  apart  from  company  or  societ; 
usually  to  keep  apart  for  some  I'eni 
time;  to  withdraw  into  solitude;  as 
sons  in  low  spirits  seelude  themselves 
society. 

Let  Eastern  trrants  from  the  Ught  of  heav'i 
Seclude  their  bosom  slaves.  Thott 

2.t  To  shut  out;  to  prevent  from  eut 
to  preclude. 

Inclose  your  tender  plants  In  your  censer 
sedudittg  all  entrance  of  cold.  E.x 

Se<duded  (se-klud'edy  p.  and  a.  Repj 
from  others;  living  in  retirement;  r< 
apart  from  public  notice;  as,  a  se* 
spot;  to  pass  a  secluded  life. 

Sedudedly  (se-klud'edli),  adv.  In 
eluded  manner. 

Sedusenesst  (se-klus'nes),  n.  The  si 
being  secluded  from  society;  seclusio 
n.  Mare. 

Seclusion  (^-klu'zhon).  n.  The  act 
eluding  or  the  state  of  being  seclu 
separation  from  society  or  connect 
shutting  out;  retirement;  privacy;  so' 
as,  to  live  in  sedusion.  'A  place  of 
sion  from  the  external  world.      Hors^ 

Secluslve  (se-klu'sivV  a.  Tending  to  s 
or  shut  out  from  society,  or  to  keep  se 
or  in  retirement.    Coleridge. 

Second  (sek'und),  a.    [Fr.,  from  L.  sea 
second,    from   sequor,  secutus,    to 
(whence  sequence,  consequent,  perse* 
&c.,  and  also  sue,  pursue,  &c.).]     1. 
diately  following  the  first ;  next  the 
order  of  place  or  time ;  hence,  occun 
appearing  again;  other.     *A  secoth 
through  all  her  sinews  spread.'    Sha 

And  be  skpt  and  dreamed  the  second  time 

Gen. 

There  has  been  a  veneration  paid  to  the 
and  to  the  memory  of  Confurius,  which  is 
any  j^t^/k/ example  in  the  history  of  our  rac' 

2.  Next  to  the  first  in  value,  power, 
lence,  dignity,  or  rank;  inferior;  seco 


F&te,  fir.  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  h^;      pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  mbve;      t&be,  tub,  bull;      oil.  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc 


i;  inliuae*'.  helpful;  glrtng  hi 


H»iid  Mitlng  or  liver  u 
id  ha£ksroundL.^At  voir, 


paint  HTmmlAli 
m  padntinQ.  t 
(he  rorrBTouD 
Jund.  aH3B 


ne»l  In  height  to  ILo  upper  part  or  mir.  or 
in  alher  wordi.  thai  part  which  la  repre- 
•enttil  bj  the  alto  Id  •ucal  muilp.— To  pian 
Mtanta  fdalt,  ifig.-}  lo  take  a  eubordinaW 

Baomid (wk^ndXn.   1  Ontneit  lathe  flnt; 


nwcillcallr.  one  ■ 

dlitanca,  and  eee 

lK««ii  the  partla  eni  iwa.  m 

dpal  auppoTter  Id  a  pu^tietJt 


ill  proceed  Inge  be- 


OJTe  Kamd  and 
.'  J.PUltlur.— 


(bat  of  (  dmte.  that  I)  the  hc< 

■  circle  and  an  hour  at  time  u 
Idsd  Into  N  mlnalsi,  and  each 


onJnlDt  degree, 


Ihne  kiadi  at  KeoDdi.  (he  miDoraecond  or 
•amitons,  the  major  lecond,  and  the  ei- 
IremealiarpiacaDd.  (b)  A  lower  part  added 
In  ■  melody  nhen  aningeil  tar  two  valcea 


SaoODd  (aelt^nd).  c  t    (L.  kcutkIii.  Tt.  m- 

the  next  pUee,  to  tnllnw  up.  'SIniaaeooiKied 

.Vuit.~%  To  >uppon:  (o  lend  aid  lo  the 
■Itunptot  inotlier:  toaialat;  (a  forward: 

Btamlalnar:  to  back. 


Esa-v 


S«oni^Ul^(HVuXB-ii-1iy(ule.     l.  Ina 

marilj  or  oiiglnally.  Sir  K.  Digbi.~l.Sec- 
oDdly:  In  the  aeconil  place.  ■  FTret  «po>l1e^ 
•ttmdarilti  propliala,  thirdly  Midken.'  1 
Cor  III  M. 

aaflrmdaTliiiwK  fvk'and-B.rl-nefl),  «.  The 
He  prllnarineH 
'ption.' y«rri$. 


place,  oriittn.n 
vat  prlmaiT;  a 


ActlDH  by  depotatlon  or  delegated  aatbo- 
itj;  actiog  Id  lubordlnitiou  or  la  aecuud 


Dother 


'The 


giilinllc  tadical    fur  two   of  hydiigen.  — 
Secondary  atnpvtatwn,  amputation  ot  a 

paaaed  away.— SscDiidary  bHUirg,  In  elict 

ioum,  with  plccea  of  nioUleoed  cloth  be- 
tween, which,  alter  being  eonnected  (or  a 


poHlng  throuah  the  polei 


CATH0J.1C— Secondary  cTijital,  a  crystal  de- 
rived froTQ  one  of  the  primary  lorjUL — 
Secondary  current,  la  tiect  a  momentary 


a  critical  el 
of    the    im< 

31 —Secondary  pfane.  in 


™e  primary  planet —f^cDndDrv  planet.  Sec 
PLINET.  —  AmndOfy  qtutliliet  nj  bodiel. 
IhoM  qualltiei  which  are  not  Inieparable 
From  liodieB.  ae  colour,  taita,  odoiir.  ^.— 

irv/orm<rrion,  In  ^of.  the  meaozolc  atrata 
Jea  Misozoii;.  —Seamdary  linu.  In  pain  ling. 


l  One  of  Um  hathen  growli 

See  under  the  adjective.  — 
pUnet  See  nnder  PLABIT. 
Swwnd-bMt  (Kk'nnd-beat).  a.  Neat  ta  the 
beM:of>eeDndklndDri|iMiiiy.  ■TlieUnen 
thU  ia  called  (roofuUefl.'  IT.  CoUini.—To 
esme  cf  tteand-lieit,  to  be  defeated ;  to  g«t 


(aek'ond-km-n).  B.  The  eon 

or  daughter  of  a  coualp.german 
BaOi>naar(eek'uDd.«r).  n   Ooe  that  (ecandi: 
one  that  aopporta  what  another  attempt*. 

prapoaea:  aa.  the  M«ind<r  at  a  tnatlon. 
Sacond-lhrar  (aek'und-Ooar),  n.    Flour  o<  a 


aily'nS 


original  or  primary;  recelned  (ram  anothei 


m  need  or  worn:  a 


Saoondlydek-und-liXade.     In  the  aecKiHl 
pla«!. 


»  (lek'ni 


.-r»tl,  , 


The  ■> 


■  Thunder  of  the  • 
lMiOiid-n,ta  (>ek' 
alio,  rank,  quality  o 


Lilly,  dignltj', 

rit),  a.  01  the  (eeond 

iid-mU  cloth;  a  ocaiid-rale 

Bceond-ccmit  (tak'iuid-Mnt),  n.    [Formed 

dlaceralDg  (hinga  tuture  or  dlilanl  by  \£e 
emeJL    Moure.    (Bare.J 


Tbu  day  •*>  ••»'<1  ti  opat  u  hb  qu^.    i/iat. 

2.  Solitude;  retirement;  privacy;  aeclualDn. 

B«u  wU^  l^ywirAcconipaDied.  leek'it  not 

S.  The  qoality  of  being  a< 


otdiicl 


llTtoaeecrel;cli 
cloier.     flSmt. 


y:  ndel- 
lo  Udy 


8«ar«t{a4-kren.a,  p>  Mcrff .  from  L  we«r- 

ap'arl.'alid  eemc.  (ailtt.  dlaUnguiah,  dlicern! 

enamU.  Ac.);  Or.  tn'iiA.  to  leparate.  aearch 
Into:  Bkrtritoaeparate.tjiknow,]  1.  Apart 
from  the  knowledge  of  otlien;  coni;ealed 
tn>m  the  notice  or  knon  ledge  of  all  penoPa 
eicept  the  Individual  or  Indlvlduala  con- 
cemeii;  prlTat^     'fimlle  at  thee  in  etcrct 


few;  kept  from  general  knowledge  ol 
aarvati on;  hidden.  '  Their  f«ar"  and  am 
airivaL'     Skak. 

1.  Being  tn  re(lnmen(  or  teclualon ; 

i.  guarding  privacy:  ratlred;  eecluded: 
vale.     '  The  eeeret  top  of  Oreb.  or  of  Hi 
ie  inaKcrvI  place  and 
0.  ill.  S  —A.  Keeping  aec 


thvaelf 


A  Occult;  myilerloiu :  DOtaecD;  not  appa- 

cauaea  'Phyalc,  through  whlcharcrci  art,' 
SSak.  —  1.  Prtvy ;  not  proper  to  be  >een. 

Becrat  (eeTltH).  n,  [Pee  the  adjective.] 
I.  FiomethlngtlDdiooily  hidden  or  concealed: 
a  thing  kept  from  genera!  knowledsa;  what 
la  not  or  Ihould  not  be  revealed;  aa.  a 
man  who  cannot  keep  hia  own  tecnte,  will 
hardly  keep  the  aterdi  of  othen. 


mjiterj,  'Tha  Kcrclt  ol  nature.'  SAat 
'  AU  KtTtU  ot  the  deep,  mil  DaUin'i  moAm. 
jrU(sn.~3.  Secrecy.    (Btre.] 


ChriitUn  clmrch,  the 

lonnded  oa  ChrUt't ' 
which  i.  holy  unto  Ui 
Secntt  (ei'kret),  K.f 


To  keep  prlvn 


8«CMU«a  (ei'lirat-Jin,  "-  In  furritrv,  h 
pnKiH  in  preparing  ar  drculbg  tun,  la 
whJoh  mercury  or  lomo  of  iu  lalta  li  em- 

felting,  which  it  did  not  prevlouiiy  posteu 
BoeraSirlAl  (Hk-ri.ta'ri-aJ),  a.    Fertatnlog 

niaUcror™ffidal  training.'    Carlyli. 
Bocretoriat,  Bacretarlate  (•eii-rs-ti'ri-at, 

laiy.— 2.  The  place  or  ofHco  Biiere  «  secre- 
Mjy  trsnsact.  biulneu,  pretervei  recordi, 

B«cr»tarT(«kTe-U-H)..i.  [LLKeMMnu.. 

ginally  a  conBitant,  one  lalm>(«d  with  k- 
creti-l  1.  OnB  who  li  Intruited  with  or  who 
keept  Hcrela.  '  A  tailhful  ncrtlary  to  her 
wn'* folblea'  Sir  W.  SeaU.  (Eare.J— Z  A 
psnnn  onploysd  by  a  public  bodf .  by  a 
company,  or  by  an  tndlvldual,  to  wrlt« 
letto^  draw  up  reporta.  recordi.  and  tlie 


ase  the  affairs  of  a  particular  department 


L  charp  of  I 

&tenul°adminitir)iUaD  i^  Jiutlea,  the  main 
tenancfl  of  peace  in  tiie  countrv.  the  tuner 
TitloD  of  prltODt.  polli 


■anltaiyafli 


depende 

ol  the  home  wcretan  for  lh«  United  King- 
dom. The  KcrtlamJirr  war.  aulited  by  the 
comniaDder-ln-chiel,  haa  tlie  whole  control 


it  aulited  by  two  under-iecretariea.  t 
pernuDcnt  uid  the  oUier  connected  w 

the  adralniatratlon.   The  eliir/ rrcrtlarii , 

his  nOlce  entalla  the  performance  at  >lmi 
dutiea  to  Ihnte  pertormed  b;  the  tecretar 
of  Utte.—Srerrlary  of  imiairy,  or  o(  Ifj 

hand.— a  The Kcrelvy-bir 


nl  iCj/»/»""".J  trrfnuriui). 


illeda]aothe^n<iite.eaUror£irpcnr-«il<r. 
:  ia  about  3  feet  in  lenglh ;  the  leg*  are 

le  eydldt  projecting.  It  hat  an  ucclpltit 
■eat  of  feathen,  which  can  be  raited  or 
epressed  at  pleaeure,  and  whluh  has  t>een 
incled  to  reaembte  quill  pena  alucif  behlud 


Eethena 


reptllEi  on  foot,  and  thus  renden  valuable 
Bocntaiyililp  (aek'ri-ti-rj-ihip),  n.  The 
Ehreroto  (ae-kret'j,  c.L  pret.  ±  pp.  itereltd: 


IruthTof  Cb^Lnill  bHiul  a  llvili(  mccn  Ig  lliE 

z.  In  phytSeL  to  aepamte  from  the  circulat- 
ing lluid.  ai  the  biood,  aap.  Ac.  and  e1at>o- 
tata  iutoanewproduet,dUrer1ngin  accord- 
ance with  the  particular  atructure  of  the 
lecretiog   organs,  wlilch   are   chiefly  the 

~Con«at,  Hide,  Ditjuiit,  SfcrcM.    See  uu. 


8«C^etllls(a«-kret'ing),c.anda   Separating 
different  from  the  blood  Itaelf  or  troni  any  ot 

B»oretloa(9e-kre'ahonl,B.  l.Theactorpro- 
ceu  of  aecretlug:  [a^laaiiiinaljihytUiLtiie 

rated  from  the  blood,  differing  from  the 


:sfi„'i 


rori  tacit  the 
ilchauhslam 


rnent  which  It  reqi 
deacending  aap  ofplautalinot 


bulk  of  the  aoiid  parts  of  pia 
been  divided  lnlo-<l)  ^iienu  ornuinruiiii 
teenlionii,  the  component  parta  of  which 
are  gum,  augar.  itarch,  lignln,  albumen, 
and  gluten ;  and  (2)  Special  or  nan-aiflin<J- 
.M. .; —  _i,i..i.  ^nj,  ]jj, J  — 


rheyhnv 


Biplea, 


liouring 


erprln 


teta,  miika.  oila.  kbIm. 
accreted,  M  ntucUB,  pervpiraoje  maner.oEC. 
Secretmi  <aa1[ret-l>t),n.  Adealerinaecrett. 
'  Thoas  KtreliiU.  that  will  not  part  with  one 
eichange  for  another '  BoiU. 
'-"  ""^  -'-■-•—-  -     Parted  b>- 


aecrttion,   'Secret 


(ti-Vi 


moting  aecfBtion.- _.  ._ 

keep  aecreta;  ai.  he  la  very  tccrclin;  of  a 
McrrtiK  diipoaitlon. 


i<a#-kr«'ti».nea),n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  aecretlve:  tendency  or  diipnai- 
tion  lo  conceal :  ipecincnily.  inoAreii.  that 

Inality  the  organ  ol  which,  when  largely 
eveloped.  i<  said  to  Impel  the  individual 
towards  secrecy  or  coni:eB)raent  It  is  illu- 
aled  at  tbe  inferior  edge  of  the  parietal 


Beis«tly(ai'kret-lil.a<{e.  l  Privately  :privi 


apparently  or  vltlbl 


H  distinct  party  by  holding  sentiments  ( 
Cerent  Irum  those  ot  otbet  men;  a  scheol 
denomination;  eapeclally.  any  body  whi 


Sectarian  («ek-tS'ri-anX  o.  [L.  irclar, 
IromsEcla.  SeeSECT.)    Pertaining toaa 

otedly  a'tUched'lo  the°te'nci  ui"if  fliUn 
of  a  aect  or  religious  denomination;  as.  j 
larian  principlea  or  prejudices     "Men 


nina 


uality  of 


»ectarlinlw<sek-t8'ri-jin-li).B.r  pret* 
feclanauized ;  ppr.  letlariantzinn.  Tu 
line  with  seclsrian  principles  or  feelinp 


n  (sek'ta-rii 


it(sek'ta-rlei),n.  A  aectar;.  (Ra 


nation  d[  Christians;  one  that 


fr.  Saltlgli.  '         '      '^'' 

8«ctlle  (tek^).  o.  [I.  lertlMt,  from'' 
Mctunt,  to  cut!  Capniile  of  being  cut 
mineral,  a  term  applied  to  minenla.  as 
mlca,andateatHe,whlchconbBciit»moo 
by  a  knife  without  the  particles  break 
cmmbiing.  or  flying  about.     Page. 

Section  (tek'nhon).  It    (L.  KcfiD.  rroni 


from  the  reat;  a  diviaion;  a  portion:  aa. 
ciflcally.  (a)  a  distinct  part  or  portiun 
book  or  writing;  the  subdivision  of  b  c 


b,  bull;       oil,  poODd; 
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ier ;  the  division  of  a  law  or  other  writing ; 
a  paragraph ;  hence,  the  character  f ,  often 
tued  to  denote  such  a  dirision.  (b)  A  dis- 
tinct part  of  a  country  or  people,  community, 
class,  or  the  like ;  a  part  of  territory  separ- 
ated by  geographical  lines  or  of  a  people 
considered  as  distinct. 

The  extreme  t4tHon  of  one  class  consists  of  bi^ed 
dotards,  the  extreme  tt<ti0H  of  the  other  constats  of 
ftballow  and  reckless  empirics.  Maeant^y. 

(e)  In  the  United  States,  one  of  the  portions 
of  one  square  mile  each  into  which  the  pub- 
lic landsare  divided ;  one  thirty-sixth  part 
of  a  township.— 8.  In  gtom.  the  interseotion 
of  two  superficies,  or  of  a  superficies  and  a 
solid :  in  the  former  case  it  is  a  line,  in  the 
latter  a  surface. — 1  A  representation  of  a 
building  or  other  object  as  it  would  appear 
if  cut  through  by  any  intersecting  plane, 
showing  the  internal  structure;  a  diagram 
or  picture  showing  what  would  appear  were 
a  part  out  off  by  a  plane  passing  through  or 
supposed  to  pass  through  an  object,  as  a 
btillding.  a  machine,  a  succession  of  strata, 
or  the  uke.  Thus,  in  mtehanieal  drawing, 
a  lonffiHidinal  $ection  usually  presents  the 
object  as  cut  through  its  centre  lengthwise 
and  vertically;  a  ero$8  or  trantverse  $eetion, 
as  cut  crosswise  and  vertically;  and  a  hori- 
xotUal  ieetion  as  cut  through  its  centre  hori- 
tontaJly.— Oblique  teetiant  are  made  at  vari- 
ous angles.— 6.  In  mtoie,  a  part  of  a  move- 
ment consisting  of  one  or  more  phrasea— 
Conic  uciiom.  Bee  under  CONIO. 
Beetlonal  (sek'shon-al),  a.  l.  Pertaining  to 
a  section  or  distinct  part  of  a  larger  body  or 
territory. 

All  »t€ti9Hal  hiterests  and  party  feeUnn.  It  to 
hoped,  wiB  hereafter  yield  to  Knemes  of  ambition. 

Story. 

S.  Composed  of  or  made  up  in  several  inde- 
pendent sections;  as,  a  ttcUonaX  boat;  a 
wutianaJL  steam-boiler;  a  teetional  dock,  and 
the  like. 

BeettonaligmCsek'shon-al-izmXA.  A  feeling 
c^  peculiar  interest  in  and  affection  for 
some  particular  section  of  a  countiy,  &c. 
[United  Statea  J 

Saetlonality  (sek-shon-al'l-tiX  n.  QuaUty 
of  being  sectional;  sectionalism. 

Saetloxially  (sek'shon-al-liX  adv.  In  a  sec- 
tional manner. 

SeetloniM  (sek'shon-Is).  v.t  pret  &  pp.  •ec' 
tioniud;  ppr.  $eeUontxing.  To  form  into 
sections.    [Rare.] 

8«otlo-plaziograpliy  (sek'shi-^pla-nog^'ra- 
fl).  n.  [L  seoio.  a  section.  vlanutt%,  a  plane 
surface,  and  Or.  graphd,  to  describe.]  A 
method  of  laying  down  the  sections  of  engin- 
eering work,  as  railways,  and  the  like.  It 
is  performed  by  using  the  line  of  direction 
laid  down  on  the  plan  as  a  datum-line,  the 
cuttings  being  plotted  on  the  upper  part, 
and  the  embankments  upon  the  lower  part 
of  the  line. 

SeeUim  (sekt'icmX  n.  Sectarianism;  devo- 
tion to  a  sect.    [Kare.] 

Beetilt  (sekt'istX  n.  One  devoted  to  a  sect; 
a  sectarian.    [Kare.  ] 

flecttnilde  (sek-tiunglclX  n.  A  petty  sect 
*  Some  new  sect  or  aeetiunde.'  J.  Martineau. 
[Bare.] 

SeetlYe  (sek'tiv),  a.    SunetSectHe. 

Seot-matttr  (sekt'mas-t6r).  n.  The  leader 
of  a  sect    (Bare.] 

Sector  (tek'tor).  n.  [L..  a  cutter,  from  $eeo, 
Molum.tocut]  1.  lnjireom.apartof  acir- 
cle  comprehended  be- 
tween two  radii  and 
the  arc;  or  a  mixed 
triangle,  formed  by 
two  radii  and  the  arc 
of  a  circle.  Thus 
OBD.  contained  with- 
in the  radii  CB,  OD 
and  the  arc  bd,  is  a 
sector  of  the  circle 
of  which  the  arc  bd 
is  a  portion.  —  See- 
tor  t^  a  tphere,  the 
solid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the 
sector  of  a  circle  about  one  of  its  radii, 
which  remains  fixed;  or.  it  is  the  conic  solid 
whose  vertex  coincides  with  the  centre  of 
the  sphere,  and  whose  base  is  a  segment  of 
the  same  sphere.— 2.  A  mathematical  instru- 
ment so  marked  with  lines  of  sines,  tangents, 
•aoants,  chords,  Ac.,  as  to  fit  aU  radfi  and 
scales,  and  useful  in  making  diagntms.  lay- 
ing down  plans.  Ac.  Its  wincipal  advan- 
tage consists  in  the  facility  with  which  it 
gives  a  graphical  determination  of  propor- 
onal  qnantities.  It  becomes  incorrect, 
comparatively,  when  the  opening  is  great 


Sector. 


It  consists  of  two  rulers  (generally  of  brass 
or  ivory),  representing  the  radii  of  a  circular 
arc.  ana  movable  round  a  Joint,  the  middle 
of  which  forms  the  centre  of  the  circle. 
¥tom  this  centre  there  are  drawn  on  the 
faces  of  the  rulers  various  scales,  the  choice 
of  which,  and  the  order  of  their  arrange- 
ment, may  be  determined  bv  a  considera- 
tion of  the  uses  for  which  tne  instrument 
is  intended.— 3.  In  aetron.  an  instrument 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
with  great  accuracy  the  zenith  distances  of 
stars,  passing  within  a  few  degrees  of  the 
xenith.  where  the  efl'ect  of  refraction  is 
small.— Dip  teetor,  an  Instrument  used  for 
measuring  the  dip  of  the  horizon. 

Sectoral  (sek'td-ralX  a.  Of  or  belonging  to 
a  sector;  as,  a  aeetorxU  clrcXe.— Sectoral  bar- 
ometer,  an  instrument  in  which  the  height 
of  the  mercurv  is  ascertained  by  observing 
the  angle  at  which  it  is  necessary  to  incline 
the  tube  in  order  to  bring  the  mercury  to  a 
certain  mark  on  the  instrument. 

Sectorial  (sek-td'ri-al).  a.  Adapted  or  in- 
tended for  cutting :  said  of  the  form  of  the 
cutting  teeth  of  certain  animals,  called  also 
tdeeor  teeth,  from  their  working  against 
each  other  Uke  soissor-blades. 

Secular  (sek'a-l^rX  a-  [Fr.  a^culaire;  L. 
tctetUarie,  from  iceculum,  an  age  or  genera- 
tion, a  century,    the   times,  the  world.] 

1.  Coming  or  observed  once  in  an  age  or 
century,  or  at  long  intervals;  as,  the  feeular 
games  in  ancient  Borne. 

The  seotUir  year  was  kept  but  once  in  a  century. 

2.  Extending  over,  taking  place  in,  or  ac- 
complished during  a  long  period  of  time ; 
as.  the  eecvlar  inequality  In  the  motion  of  a 
heavenly  body;  the  teeular  refrigeration  of 
the  globe.  —  3.  Living  for  an  age  or  ages. 
'A  aeeular  bird  (the  phoenixX'  Milton.— 
4.  Pertaining  to  this  present  world  or  to 
things  not  spiritual  or  sacred;  relating  to  or 
connected  with  the  objects  of  this  life  solely ; 
disassociated  with  religious  teaching  or 
principles;  not  devoted  to  sacred  or  relipous 
use;  temporal;  profane;  worldly;  as,  seetilar 
education;  mcuiar  mtisic 

New  foes  arise 
Threatening  to  bind  our  souls  with  stcutar  chains. 

MUtott. 
This  style  (Arabesque)  is  almost  exclusively  ucu' 
tar.  It  was  natural  for  the  Venetians  to  imitate  the 
beautiful  details  of  the  Arabian  dwelling-house, 
while  they  would  with  reluctance  adopt  those  of  the 
mosque  for  Christian  churches.  Ruxkitt. 

6.  Not  bound  by  monastic  vows  or  rules ; 
not  confined  to  a  monastery,  or  subject  to 
the  rules  of  a  religious  conununity;  not 
regular;  as,  a  eeetUar  priest  'The  clergy, 
both  eecular  and  regular.'    Sir  W.  Temple. 

He  tried  to  enforce  a  stricter  dtocipllDe  and  greater 
regard  for  morals  both  in  the  religious  orders  aud 
the  ttcuUtr  clergy.  Prtscott. 

Secular  (sek'Ql«rX  ^  l>t  One  not  in  holy 
orders;  a  layman. 

The  clergy  thought  that  if  it  pleased  the  steuUrt  it 
might  be  done.  HaU*. 

2.  An  ecclesiastic  not  bound  by  monastic 
rules;  a  secular  priest— S.  A  church  officer, 
whose  functions  are  confined  to  the  vocal 
department  of  the  choir.  • 
Secularism  (sek'a-l«rizmX  n.  Supreme  or 
exclusive  attention  to  the  affairs  of  this  life; 
specifically,  the  opinions  or  doctrines  of  the 
secularists.    See  Secularist. 

The  aim  of  sfcntarum  is  to  agirrandixe  the  present 

life.    For  eternity  it  substitutes  ttme:  for  providence 

science;  for  fidelity  to  the  Ontmisdent  usefulness  to 

.  man.  \x%  great  advocate  is  Mr.  Hoiyoake.  FUmittg. 

Secularlat  (sek'O-ldr-lstX  n.  One  who  theo- 
retically rejects  every  form  of  religious  faith 
and  every  kind  of  religious  worship,  and  ac- 
cepts onlv  the  facts  and  Influences  which  are 
derived  from  the  present  life ;  one  who  t«- 
fuses  to  believe,  on  the  authority  of  revela- 
tion, in  anything  external  to  man's  present 
state  of  existence;  also,  one  who  believes 
that  education  and  other  matters  of  civil 
policy  should  be  conducted  without  the  in- 
troduction of  a  religious  element 

Secularlty  (sek-Q-larltiX  n.  Supreme  atten- 
tion to  the  thingsof  the  present  life;  worldli- 
ness;  secularism. 

Littleness  and  stfuUrUy  of  spirit  Is  the  greatest 
enemy  to  contemplatioiL  T.  BumH. 

SecnlarisaUon  (sek'fi-l«r-Iz-&''shonX  n. 
The  act  of  renderinff  secular,  or  the  state  of 
being  rendered  secular;  the  conversion  from 
sacred  or  religious  to  lay  or  secular  posses- 
sion, purposes,  or  uses;  as,  the  eeeulantatixm 
of  a  monic;  the  seouZoriMifum  of  church  pro- 
perty. 


Secularise  (sek'(k-l«r-IzX  v.t  pret  A  |i|>. 
eectUariied;  ppr.  eecularuing.  [Fr.  edeu- 
lariter.  See  Secular.]  1.  To  make  secular; 
as,  (a)  to  convert  from  regular  or  monastic 
into  secular ;  a4,  to  Mtivtonw  a  monk  or  priest 

8)  To  convert  from  religious  or  eccieslaa- 
cal  appropriation  to  secular  or  common 
use;  as.  the  ancient  abbeys  were  eeeuUtriteU. 
2.  To  make  worldlv  or  unspiritual. 

SeCttlarlT  (sek'Q-ler-lIX  ado.  In  a  secular 
or  worldly  manner. 

Seculameea  (sek'a-l^rnesX  n.     The  stat« 
or  quality  of  being  secular:  a  secular  dis- 
position; worldliness;  worldly-mindednes 
Johnton. 

Secund  (sft'kundX  a.  (L.  geeundne.  Set* 
Skcon  d.  j  In  bot  arranged  on  one  side  onl>' : 
nnilateral.  as  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  Con- 
vaUaria  majali*. 

Secundate  (s6-kun'ditX  v.t  [L.  teeundv. 
from  eeeunauM,  second,  prosperous.]  'Jo 
make  prosperous;  to  give  success  to;  to  di- 
rect favourably.    rBare.1 

SecundaUon  (si-kun-dl'shonX  n.  [Stc 
above.]    Prosperity.    [Bare.] 

Secnndine  (selnwdln).  n.  [Fr.  eeeondiur. 
from  Koondf  L.  eeeunaut,  from  ieowrr,  u> 
follow.]  1.  In  bot.  the  outermost  out  one 
of  the  inclosing  sacs  of  the  ovulum,  imme- 
diately reposing  upon  the  prlmine.-2.  All 
that  remains  in  the  uterus  or  womb  aftf  r 
the  birth  of  the  offspring,  that  is,  the  pU- 
centa,  a  portion  of  tfie  umbilical  cord,  and 
the  membranes  of  the  ovum ;  the  af  ter-birtli : 
generally  in  the  plural 

Secundo-senlture  (sd-kun'd6-Jen^.tArX  » 
[L.  teeundut,  seeona,  and  genitura,  a  bf- 
getting,  birth,  or  generation.]  The  right  uf 
inheritance  belonging  to  a  second  ton;  tlie 
possessions  so  inherited. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples    .    .    .    was  constitute' I 
a  tteuHth-gtrtitttre  of  apain.  Bmmeritft. 

Securable(t6-ka'rarblXa.  Capable  of  being 
secured. 

Secure  (si-kOr'X  a.  [L  mewnu,  without 
care,  unconcerned,  free  from  danger,  safe 
—ee,  apart,  and  euro,  care.  cure.  Swre  U 
this  word  in  a  more  modified  form.]  1.  Free 
from  fear  or  apprehension;  not  alarmed  or 
disturbed  by  fear;  confident  of  safety;  dreaii- 
ing  no  evil;  easy  in  mind;  careless:  unsus- 

Eing;  hence,  over-confident     'ThouKli 
be  a  tecwre  tooV    Shot.     'Seout-e, 
tardy  king.'    Shak.    *Bui  ihon,  eectur 
of  soul,  unbent  with  woes.'    Dryden. 
Gideon  .  .  .  smote  the  host,  for  tlie  hoct  was  stcmt. 

^    , .  J««%-  ♦"'  * 

Confidence  then  bore  thee  on,  secnrt 

To  meet  no  danger.  Mittpu 

[In  this  sense  formerly  often  used  In  oppobi- 
tion  to  ea/e.    See  also  Safb. 

I  was  too  bold ;  he  never  yet  stood  s^/e 

That  stands  seatn.  Quarlti.  \ 

2.  Confident;  relying;  depending;  not  di- 
tnistful:  witht^. 

It  concerns  the  most  MrMrve^ltis  strength  topray  to 
God  not  to  expose  him  to  an  enemy.  Daniel  Ktgn  r 

a  Free  from  or  not  exposed  to  danger;  in  a 
state  of  safety;  safe:  followed  by  againat  or 
from;  as,  eecure  againtt  attack  or  from  an 
enemy.  *Seeure  from  Fortune's  blown' 
Dryden.  Formerly  sometimes  q^.  'Secure 
qf  thunder's  crack  or  lightning's  flash. '  Shak . 

Provision  had  been  made  for  the  frequent  coovoc.i- 
tion  and  ttcmn  deliberations  of  parliament. 

htacattta  v 

4.  Such  as  to  be  depended  on ;  in  a  stable 
condition;  capable  of  resisting  assault  <*r 
attack ;  as.  the  fastening  is  now  eeeurr . 
Gibraltar  is  a  uewte  fortress ;  to  buUd  on  a 
eecure  foundation.— 5.  Certain:  sure;  conn- 
dent:  with  qf;  aa.  he  is  eecure  q^a  welcome 
reception.  '0/ future  life  sect<rs.'  Dryden. 
etBesolved:  determined;  as,  tsctcrs  to  die 
Dryden.— 7.  In  safe  custody. 

In  iron  walls  they  deera'd  me  not  jtntr*.  SJkaJt. 
—Safe,  Secure.  See  Safb. 
Secure  (sd-kfirO.  v.t  pret  &  pp.  eecured; 
ppr.  eecwring.  1.  To  make  safe  or  secure: 
to  guard  effectually  from  danger;  to  protect: 
as.  fortifications  may  eeeure  a  city;  ships  of 
war  may  eecure  a  harbour. 

Well  higher  to  the  mountain ; 

There  statre  us.  SMa/^ 

I  spread  a  doad  before  the  victor's  sight. 
Sustain'd  the  vanquish'd  and  statrtdldt  flight. 

DrjMteM. 

2.  To  make  certain ;  to  put  beyond  hazani : 
to  assure ;  as,  good  government  teeuree  to 
every  dtlxen  due  protection  of  person  and 
property:  sometimes  with  qf. 

He  seatret  himself  0^a  powerful  advocate. 

5.  To  inclose  or  confine  effectually;  to  gnanl 


cfa.  eAain:     6h.  .Sc  loch; 
Vou  IV 


K,  ifo;     j./ob;     h.  Ft.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     fH.  (Aen;  th,  th\n;     w,  ivlg;    wh,  tcAlg;    zh,  azure  -See  Kkv, 
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flffflCtumUr  from 
mike  certain  o 


mdobtbTmoh 


self  muter ot;  u.  toKcuT 
Hcurc  arrni.  (a  hold  a  ria< 

the  arm,  the  object  being  logDird  Ibewn- 

8acllT«l7  (»4-lrtr'UX  adv.    1.  In  : 

HI.  to  dwell  Kcurtlu  Id  ■  place:  ' 
river  on  Ice  •ccurrty.-i.  Without 

B^CUTMnentt  (•d-kOr'nientX  n.     Securltjr; 


prepufngaplua  iSt'iM."!!™ 
tor  (belr  recep-  bbdo. 

BMWlfOim  [•«-kO'ri-tonn).  n. 


SaOiUlUii  I  (■j-klfrt-tan).  n.  Oqs  who  Un 
lu  IiDcled  Hcurfty. 

teili  VhU  om'El^.ce'!"'  B/.'l/.a' 
a«maity(t*aiTi.tt),n.  IVr.  i^enrlU. l. « 
euriUt.  SeeSRCCU-l  1  The  >(ale  or  qui 
My  at  being  Hcura;  ai,  (a)  treedon  tmi; 
. henilon;  conlldenc 


(b)  Freedom  from  danger  or  rltk:  ttlelj. 


t  Thai  which  Mcnreiofmikeiaale;  prolec- 
tian;  defence:  guard;  hence.  apeclOcallj,  (a) 
•nniethlna  given  or  depoiited  to  make  cer- 
tain the  fulOlinent  ot  a  promlae  or  obllgs- 
tlnn.  the  Dhwrvtace  of  *  profMon.  the  par- 
oient  at  ■  debt,  or  the  Ilka:  anrstj:  pleilge. 
'To  lend  moner  wltboat  matrilg.'    Sliiik. 

fb)Apenon  whoengageihlraielf  fortbeppT- 
fuRaiQue  of  anc^lher'i  abllgatlona;  one  who 

at  ituck.  or  ihe  Uke^  u,  goTem'ment  umri- 


Soda^M 


Thaj  wei«  iDtcodneed  Into  tlili  co>mti7  4boat 


Uleendgltheeliteenlheen  tury,  were  largely 

Georgea,  bat  are  nov  aeldum  If  ever  em- 

K^ed.     '  Cloae  mewed  In  their  tidatu/ 
Idm. 
Badate  (>«-dit').  a.    |L  itiahu.  Irom  udo, 

puslon;  iiQdtelurtwd.'   -Coun'tenuice  cslm 

Kdatt  temper Hhlchti eo  neceieary  tc  ccn- 
templat*  truth.'     WalU. 
EMAlelr  (ae-diit'Iiy  adc      In   a  eedate 
manner;  calmly:  •rlthoutigllatluuotmlnd. 

8«dat«iieai  (■£-dU'net).  n.     The  state  or 


Beda,tlont(i«-da'ihon),ti.  The  act  of  calm- 
ing. FtlUiam- 
SedkUva  |Hd'a-tl>),  a.  (Fr.  >«(fa(<^.fromL 
'  to  calm.  Bea  Sedate]  Tending  to 
moderete.  or  tnnqnillire;  apeclflcally. 
d.  alliyjng  Irritability  and  IrriUtli^" 
ilihlng  Irritative  actlrity; 


ivlty ;   aaanaglng 

Badlitlva  {aed'a-tlT],  n.  A  medicine  which 
allaya  Irritability  and  Irriution.  and  IrriU- 
Hn  acllvltj.  and  which  anua^'ea  pain 

i«Aa,i  E.i     To  produce  leed.     CItavcer. 

Sailefendendo<Bfid£-fen.den'da).  [L  i  In 
'aw,  in  de/endlng  hlmeell.  the  plea  ol  a 

je  committed  the  act  In  hii  own  delenue. 
8edeat(«4'dent).o,  Silting;  Inactive;  quiet. 
Sedentarily  (>ed'eu-ta-ri-lJ),  odn.     In  a 

KdeiiUry  manner,  _ 

SedentarlneBB  (ud'en-tari-netX  ».     Tee 

Bedentarytaed-en-Ia-ri),!!.   [L.  Hdenlunini. 


oat  at  the  time  in  ■  aitling  poitnre; 
lUiyinBii.    '^edsndirv,  eeholaitlc 
^rturlon.— 2.  Requiring  much 
' atlon  or  em  play- 
It  part  In  aitting: 


■dentuy  (led'en-ta-ri),  n.  One  ol  a  aec- 
lon  ol  apidere.  which  remain  molionleaa  till 
.belr  prey  la  eiilannlcd  In  Uielr  web, 
Bodenmt  (ae-di'runt).  [Third  pen.  p(. 
pert.  Indlc.  of  wdfo,  loJift  Lit .  they  lat.] 
A  term  employed  chiefly  In  mlnutea  of  the 
meetingi  ot  courla  to  Indicate  that  auch 

poeed  the  meeting:  thua,  uderunt  A.  B, 
C   D..  E.  K  .  Stc,  .Ignlfle.  Ihat  these  Indl 

noun  Ui  algnify,  apeclflcally,  a  alttlng  or 

to  BlgDify  a  more  or  leaa  formal  meeting  or 
aittlng  of  any  aaaoclation,  aociety,  campany, 


ol  Seaalan.  under  aulbority  ot  the  Mt,  Ifr 


in  booka called  BuMtifStdi 


the  name  would  Iheretore  ilgalfy  orkrln 
allya  plant  with  (word -like  leavei:  comp 
gladiolut,  1  The  popular  name  of  plaob 
at  the  genua  Carei,  an  extcotlve  genua 
containing  about  1000  apeclea  of  graatUki 
plantt.  moatly  inhabiting  the  Dorthem  am 
temperate  parta  ot  Uie  globe.  tjaL  otdc 
Cyperaceat.  They  are  easily  dlalinguiahei 
from  Ihegraiaea  by  haring  the  alemdeaCi 
tute  of  jolnte.  The  culma  are  triangnlar 
and  the  iBBvea  rough  npon  the  mairinaan^ 
kecL  Thsy  grow  moatlr  la  mutlKi  anc 
awampa  and  on  the  banka  ot  rivera.  I'p 
wards  ot  ality  apeciea  are  eniunetated  b; 


■    Shak. 
in  phrapmiliM,  ot  Selbj,  ■ 


InHUorial  bird  ot  the  warbler  family,  whic 

andmlgrates  in  September.  ItftwiBenlith 

Sedgy  (ecl'i),  o.     Overgrown  with  asdg^ 
'GentleSeveni'B«rfj7vbank,'    Skak. 
Be<llsltated(>e.dl]'l-Ut-ed),a.  [L  niv/iru 

liwer)     Having  all  fingen  on  one  or  c 

Sedllla(Be-dll'l-B).n.pf.  [L-Hiiile.aieat.]  1 
D'cA.  alone  aeata  tor  the  prieaU  In  Ui«  aoui 
wall  of  the  chancel  ot  DiBay  churchea  ai 
talhedrals.  They  aieuanally  three  In  nni 
her,  luT  the  UK  ot  Uie  priot,  tba  deaoo 


id  lubdeacon  during  part  ot  Ibe  •ervln 
ghmaia 
Sediment  (wd'i-ment}.  n.    [Fr.  ■«<<■■« 

See  3ED1TI,]  The  matUr  which  aubalr 
to  the  bottom  ol  water  or  any  other  liqv 
■ettUnga;  leea;  drega- 

bonom.  ibu  EiDDb&^  Rn.l  dofilH  ilu  vaier-    5m» 


Ffcte.  ntr.  fat,  InU: 


pine,  pin;      nSle,  not,  m 


tObe.  Mb,  bull;      oU,  pi 


abune;       }',  Sc.  Igy. 
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SadlmentaiT  (sedi-ment'A-rl).  a.  Con- 
toioifur  sedimdnt;  conaiBting  of  lediment; 
formed  hj  tediment ;  consisting  of  matter 
that  has  subsided.  —  Sedimentary  rockt, 
rucks  which  hare  been  formed  by  materials 
deposited  from  a  state  of  suspension  In 
water. 

B6dim82itatlon(«^d'Imen*ta''ahon>,i».  The 
deposition  of  sedimeut;  the  accumulation  of 
earthy  sediment  to  form  strata. 

There  must  have  been  a  complete  continuity  of 
life,  and  a  tnore  or  leu  complete  continuity  of  xedi- 
wwMai/i«M,  from  the  Laurentian  period  to  the  present 
day.  //.  A.  NichaisoH. 

BedltiOll  (86-di'8hon),  n.  \L.  teditio,  sedi- 
tionie,  a  dissension,  discord,  sedition— «ed, 
for  M.  apart,  and  itio,  itionie,  a  going,  from 
eo.  ifum.  to  go— lit  a  going  apart.  The  word 
ha4  nothing  to  do  %ritli  tedeo,  to  sit]  A 
factious  commotion  in  a  state,  not  amount- 
ing to  an  Insurrection;  or  the  stirring  up  of 
such  a  commotion;  a  rousing  of  discon- 
tent against  goyemment  and  disturbance 
of  public  tranquillity,  as  by  inflammatoi^ 
speeches  or  writings;  acts  or  language  tend- 
ing to  breach  of  the  public  peace;  as,  to  be 
guilty  of  teditwn;  to  stir  up  a  teditunx;  a  do- 
cument  full  of  sediiuni.  Sedition,  which  is 
not  strictly  a  lesal  term,  comprises  such 
offences  against  the  state  as  do  not  amount 
to  treason.  It  is  of  the  like  tendency  with 
treason,  but  without  the  OTert  acts  which 
are  essential  to  the  latter.  Thus  there  are 
seditioiis  assemblies,  seditious  libels.  <fec.. 
as  well  as  direct  and  indirect  threats  and 
acts  amounting  to  sedition;  all  of  which  are 
punishable  as  mlsdetueanours  by  fine  and 
imprisonment 

And  be  released  unto  them  him  that  for  uditi»n 
and  murder  was  cast  into  prison.      L4ike  saiiL  95. 

—InmrrtdUfyn,  Sedition,  Rebellion,  Ac.  See 
Insurrection. 

Bddltionary  (s^-dPshon-a-ri),  a  An  inciter 
or  promoter  of  sedition.    Bo.  llatl. 

SadltlOUB  (sS-di'shus),  a.  (Fr.  «  ditieux.  L. 
eeditioeue]  1.  Pertaining  to  sedition;  par- 
taldng  of  the  nature  of  sedition;  tending 
to  excite  sedition;  as,  eeditiotu  behaviour; 
aeditumt  strife;  teditiout  words  or  writings. 
S.  Exciting  or  aiding  in  sedition ;  guilty  of 
sedition;  as,  teditioue  persona 

BedlttOUSly  (s6-di'shus-li).  adv.  In  a  sedi- 
tious manner;  with  tumultuous  opposition 
to  law ;  in  a  manner  to  violate  the  public 
peace.  '  Such  sectaries  as  ...  do  thus  tedi- 
tiouriy  MideaTour  to  disturb  the  land.'  Bp. 
BanerqfL 

8edltlOiinieM(sd-di'shus-nesln.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  seditions;  the  disposition 
to  exdte  popular  commotion  in  opposition 
to  law;  or  the  act  of  exciting  such  commo- 
tion; factious  turbulence. 

Badrat  (sed'rftt).  n.  in  Mohammedan  myth. 
the  lotus-tree  which  stands  on  the  right  side 
of  the  Invisible  throne  of  Allah.  Eaoh  seed 
of  its  fruit  contains  a  houri,  and  two  rivers 
issue  from  its  roots.  Innumerable  birds 
carol  in  its  branches,  which  exceed  in  width 
the  distance  between  heaven  and  earth,  and 
numberless  angels  rest  in  their  shade. 

Saduoe  (s6-dus7,  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  seduced; 
ppr.  »ednei$ta.  [  L.  »edueo—ie.  apart,  and 
duco,  to  lead.]  1.  To  draw  aside  or  entice 
from  the  path  of  rectitude  and  duty  in  any 
manner,  as  by  promises,  bribes,  or  other- 
wiaa;  to  tempt  and  lead  to  iniquity:  to  lead 
aslny;  to  corrupt 

Me  the  gold  of  France  did  not  stduct,       Shak. 

la  the  latter  times  some  shall  depart  from  the 
Csith.  ^Tinif  heed  to  ttduciMg  spirits,      i  Tim.  iv.  i. 

Specifically— 2.  To  entice  to  a  surrender  of 
chastity. 

Saduoement  (sfi-dOs^ment).  n.  I.  The  act 
of  seducing;  seduction.— 2.  The  means  em- 
ployed to  seduce;  the  arts  of  flattery,  false- 
hood, and  deception. 

Her  hero's  danc^ers  touched  the  pitying  power. 
The  nymph's  ttdutewtntt,  and  the  magic  bower. 

Sadnoer  (s6-das'«r).  91.  1.  One  that  seduces; 
ooe  that  by  temptation  or  arts  entices  an- 
oiber  to  depart  from  the  path  of  rectitude 
and  duty;  pre-eminently,  one  that  by  flat- 
t«ry,  promises,  or  falsehood,  persuades  a 
famale  to  surrender  her  chastity. 

GfMai<Be.01iii«:  otherwise  a  im^^Mvr  flourishes. 
Aad  a  poor  maid  u  undone.  Shak, 

r  That  which  leads  astray;  that  which  en- 
tieeatoaviL 

He  whwse  firm  faith  no  reason  could  remove. 
Will  HMit  before  that  soft  satnerr,  love.      Dryden. 

SedUOllde  (sd-dOs'l-blX  a  Capable  of  being 
seduced  or  drawn  aside  from  the  path  of 
rectitude;  oorruptible.    '  The  power  which 


our  affections  have  over  our  tedrueible  under- 
standings.*   OlanviUe. 

Sedttdxigly  (sd-dOs'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  se- 
ducing manner. 

Bedudve  (s^-dasMv),  a.  Seductive.  Ld. 
button.    [Rare.  1 

Beanction  (sd-duk'shon),  n.  [L  tedrtcHo, 
teduetionie.  SeeSSDUOB.)  1.  The  act  of  se- 
ducing, or  of  enticing  from  the  path  of  duty; 
enticement  to  evil;  as,  the  eeductione  of 
wealth.— 2.  The  act  or  crime  of  persuading 
a  female,  by  flattery  or  deception,  to  sur- 
render her  chastity. 

A  woman  who  is  above  flattery,  and  despises  all 

E raise  but  that  which  flows  from  the  approbation  of 
er  own  heart.  Is,  morally  speaking,  out  of  reach  of 
stductton.  Richardson. 

Sednotlve  (s6-duk'tiv).  a.  Tending  to  seduce 
or  lead  astray;  apt  to  mislead  by  flattering 
appearances.  'Soft  <edtic(»vtf  arts.'  Uing' 
home. 

Seductively  (s6-duk'tiv-li),  a<ft;.  In  a  seduc- 
tive manner. 

Beductreea  (sfi-duk'tres),  n.  A  female  se- 
ducer; a  female  who  leads  astray. 

Sedulity  (sS-duli-ti),  n.  [L.  sedulUae.  See 
Srdulods.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
sedulous;  diligent  and  assiduous  applica- 
tion; constant  attention;  unremittmg  in- 
dustry. 

Ixt  there  be  but  the  same  propensity  and  bent  of 
will  to  reUgion,  and  there  will  be  the  same  stduUff 
and  indefatigable  industry  in  men's  inquiries  into  it. 

SatOh. 

Sedulous  (sed'a-Ius),  a.  [L.  eedulus,  from 
the  root  of  gedeo.  to  sit;  as  aeeiduous,  from 
amdeo.)  Lit.  sitting  close  to  an  employ- 
ment; hence,  assiduous;  diligent  in  appli- 
cation or  pursuit;  constant,  steady,  and 
persevering  in  business,  or  in  endeavours  to 
effect  an  object;  steadily  industrious.  *  The 
seduloue  hee.'    Prior. 

What  signifies  the  sound  of  words  in  prayer  without 
the  aflfection  of  the  heart,  and  a  xa/m/^mx application 
of  the  proper  means  that  may  lead  us  to  such  an  end? 

Sir  R.  L'Eur^ng*. 

Sedulously  (sed'&lusU).  adv.  In  a  sedu- 
lous manner;  assiduously;  industriously; 
diligently;  with  constant  or  continued  ap- 
plication. *  Sedulously  think  to  meliorate 
thv  stock.'    J.  PhUips. 

Sedulousness  (sed'Q-lus-nes).  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  sedulous;  assiduitv;  as- 
siduousness; steady  diligence;  continued 
industry  or  effort 

By  their  seduUusness  and  their  erudition  they  dis- 
covered difficulties.  £i^. 

Sedum  (sfi'dum),  n.  [From  L.  eedeo,  to  sit 
The  plants  are  found  growing  upon  stones, 
rocks,  walls,  and  roofs  of  houses.]  A  genus 
of  plants,  nat.  order  Crassulaceie.  It  com- 
prises about  120  species  of  succulent  herbs, 
erect  or  prostrate,  with  opposite,  alternate, 
or  whorled  leaves,  and  usually  cymoee 
white,  yellow,  or  pink  flowers.  They  are 
inhabitants  of  the  temperate  and  colder 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  are  often  found  in 
dry,  barren,  rocky,  or  arid  situations,  where 
nothing  else  will  grow.  Many  of  them  are 
British,  and  a  number  of  the  foreign  species 
are  cultivated  in  our  gardena  The  British 
species  are  known  by  the  common  name  of 
stonecrop.  The  leaves  of  S.  Telephium  were 
sometimes  eaten  as  a  salad,  and  the  roots 
were  formerly  in  request  as  a  remedy  in 
hemorrhoids  and  other  diseases.  S.  acre 
(acrid  stonecrop  or  wall -pepper)  was  for- 
merly much  usiMl  as  a  remedv  in  scorbutic 
diseases  When  applied  to  tne  skin  it  pro- 
duces vesication,  and  when  taken  internally 
it  causes  vomiting.  S.  album,  or  white 
stonecrop,  was  also  formerly  used  in  medi- 
cine, and  eaten  cooked,  or  as  a  salad. 

See  (sd),  n.  [Formerly  also  ee,  sea,  from 
O.Fr.  se,  sed,  from  L.  sedes,  a  seat]  1.  The 
seat  of  episcopal  power;  the  diocese  or  juris- 
diction of  a  bishop  or  archbishop ;  as,  the 
see  of  Durham ;  an  archiepiscopal  see. —2.  The 
authority  of  the  pope;  the  papal  court;  as. 
to  appeal  to  the  see  of  Home.— 8.  t  A  seat  of 
power  generally;  a  throne. 

Jove  laugb'd  on  Ventu  from  his  soverayne  see. 

SPeM9tr. 

See  (sd).  v.t  pret  saw;  pp.  seen.  [A  Sax. 
se6n,  contr.  for  uahan,  to  see ;  pret  sedh, 
I  saw,  s&won,  we  saw,  pp.  gesewen;  cog. 
IceL  s)d,  to  see,  si,  I  see;  Dan.  see,  D.  tien, 
Goth,  saihwan,  Q.  uhen— to  see.  The  root 
evidently  had  a  final  guttural,  and  some 
connect  see  with  L.  sequor,  to  follow,  or 
with  seco,  seeare,  to  cut.  j  1.  To  perceive  by 
the  eye;  to  have  knowledge  of  the  ezittence 
and  apparent  qualities  of  objects  by  the 
organs  of  sight;  to  behold. 

I  will  now  turn  aside  and  see  this  great  nght 

iiL  3. 


2.  To  perceive  mentally;  to  form  a  concep- 
tion or  idea  of;  to  observe;  to  distingaiao; 
to  understand;  to  comprehend. 

All  will  come  to  nought. 
When  such  bad  dealing  must  beMm  in  thought 

8.  To  regard  or  look  to ;  to  take  care  of;  to 
give  attention  to ;  to  attend,  as  to  the  exe- 
cution of  some  order  or  to  the  performance 
of  something.  '  See  the  lists  and  all  things 
fit'    Shak. 

Lend  me  thy  lantern,  to  see  my  gelding  fai  the  stable. 

Shiik. 
Se*  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way.       Gen.  xlv.  04. 

Give  them  first  one  simple  idea,  and  see  that  they 
fuUy  comprehend  it  before  you  go  any  further. 

Z.ocJte, 
4.  To  wait  upon;  to  attend;  to  escort;  as,  to 
see  a  lady  home.— 6.  To  have  intercourse  or 
communication  with:  to  meet  or  associate 
with. 

The  main  of  them  may  be  reduced  ...  to  an  im- 
provement in  wisdom  Ind  prudence,  by  sering  men 
and  conversing  with  people  of  diflereni  teuipers  and 
customs.  L*<*e. 

0.  To  call  on;  to  visit;  to  have  an  interview 
with;  as,  to  go  to  see  a  friend. 


Come,  Casca.  you  and  I  will  yet  ere  da 
See  Brutus  at  his  house. 


I 


Shak. 

7.  To  feel;  to  suffer;  to  experience;  to  know 
by  personal  experience. 

If  a  man  keep  my  saying  he  shall  never  mt  death. 

Jn.viil.si. 
When  remedies  are  past  the  grieb  are  ended 
By  seeing  the  worst.  Shak. 

Make  us  glad  according  to  the  days  wherein  thou 
hast  aflUcted  us.  and  the  years  in  which  we  have  seen 
evil.  p».  xc.  15. 

Seen  was  formerly  used  as  an  adjective  in 
the  sense  of  skilful,  familiar  by  frequent 
use  or  practice,  versed,  accomplished.  '  A 
schoolmaster  well  seen  in  music'  Shak. 
'  A  gentleman  .  .  .  extraordinarily  seefi  in 
divers  strange  mysteries.'  Beau,  d:  Fl. 
'  Noble  Boyle,  not  less  In  nature  seetk'  Dry- 
den. 

Sir  James  Melvil  was  too  well  seen  in  courts  to  ha\« 
used  this  language.  £/.  Hurd. 

—To  see  out,  to  see  or  hear  to  the  end;  to 
stay  or  endure  longer  than. 

I  had  a  mind  /«  see  him  ata,  and  therefore  did  not 
care  to  contradict  him.  jtddis*ti. 

1  have  heard  him  say  that  he  could  see  the  Dundee 
people  0w/  any  day.  and  walk  home  afterwards  with  • 
out  staggering.  Ditktns. 

—Ood  you  see  or  God  him  see,  may  God  keep 
you  or  him  in  his  sight.— 5ee,  Perceive,  Ob- 
serve. Simply  to  see  is  dten  an  involuntary, 
and  always  a  mechanical  act;  to  perceive 
implies  generally  or  always  the  inteUigence 
of  a  prepared  mind.  Observe  implies  to  look 
at  for  the  purpose  of  notlcingf  acts  connected 
with  the  object  or  Its  properties. 
See  (s6X  v.i  1.  To  have  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving by  the  proper  oigans,  or  the  power 
of  sight:  as.  some  animals  are  able  to  see 
best  In  the  night 

Thoitfh  neither  eyes  nor  eara,  to  hear  nor  see. 
Yet  sbonld  I  be  in  love  by  touching  thee.    Shak. 

2.T0  have  intellectual  sight  or  apprehension ; 
to  perceive  mentallv;  to  penetrate ;  to  dis- 
cern; to  understand :  often  with  through  or 
into;  as,  to  see  through  the  plans  or  policy  of 
another;  to  see  into  artful  schemes  and  pre- 
tensions. 

I  see  into  thy  end.  and  am  almost 

A  man  already.  Shak. 

Many  sagacious  persons  will  .  .  see  threugh  all 
our  line  pretensions.  Tittetson. 

&  To  examine  or  inquire ;  to  distinguish ; 
to  consider. 

See  now  whether  pure  fear  and  entire  cowardice 
doth  not  make  thee  wrong  this  virtuous  gentlewoman 
to  dose  with  us.  Shak. 

4  To  be  attentive;  to  pay  attention;  to  take 
heed;  to  take  care.  'Be  silent,  let's  see  fur- 
ther.'   Shak. 

Mark  and  perform  it.  Mitt  thoa ;  for  the  Cail 

Of  any  point  ia*t  shall  not  only  be 

Death  to  thyself  but  to  thy  lewd-tongued  wife. 

— 7o  see  to,  (a)  to  look  at :  to  behold.  '  An 
altar  by  Jordan,  a  great  altar  to  see  to.' 
Josh.  xxiL  10.  {Obsolete  In  this  tenae.] 
(b)  To  be  attentive  to;  to  look  after;  to 
taae  care  of.  ' She  herself  had  seen  to  that' 
Tem^fson. 

I  win  go  and  purse  the  docsts  straight. 
See  te  my  house,  left  in  the  fduftil  guard 
Of  an  unthrifty  Icnave.  Shmk. 

— To  see  about  a  thing,  to  pay  some  attention 
to  It;  to  consider  it— See  to  it,  look  well  to 
it;  attend;  consider;  take  care.— XefWM  see, 
let  us  see,  are  used  to  express  consideration, 
or  to  introduce  the  puiicnlar  consideration 


ch,«Aaln;     6b,  8c  locA;     g,  ^;     j.job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ag,  sifi^;     ffH.  (Aen;  th,  CAIn;     w,  irir.     wh.  loAig;    zh,  anire.— Aee  KXT. 
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SEEL 


It  used  impentiTely,  or 
m  SB  iaterJectioB.  to  call  the  attention  of 
othcfB  to  aa  ol»|ect  or  a  nbject^  tignifjing 
lol  laokl  behold!  as.  See,  me,  how  the  baT 
Ddal 

it  tt  to  kavc  a  poet  ia  your  boose  I    P*^. 

(a£),iMterf.  Lol  look!  obserrel  behold! 
See  the  trerfo  intrancitlTe. 

Beet  (««),  m    The  lea.    Ckaueer. 

Seed  (ted),  a.  [A.  Sax.  Med,  from  fdiMn.  to 
•ow :  commoa  to  all  the  Teotonic  tongaea 
See  Sow.]  1.  The  imprnmated  and  ma- 
tored  omle  of  a  plant,  which  maf  be  de- 
tned  as  a  budy  within  the  pericarp,  and 
eontainiog  an  organized  embryo,  which  on 
being  placed  in  faroorable  drcmnstanoes  if 
derdU^>ed,and  conrerted  into  an  indiridaal 
rindlar  to  that  from  which  it  derired  its 
origin.  The  reprodnctire  bodies  of  flower* 
leas  plants,  snch  as  sea>weeds  and  mash> 
rooms,  dUTer  in  stmcture  and  in  their  mode 
of  genninatioo,  and  are  not  considered  as 
true  seeds,  bnt  are  named  tporulet.  The 
seed  is  attached  to  the  placenta  by  a  small 
pedicel  or  umbUieal  cord.    In  smne  plants 

0{  i  % 


Various  forms  of  Seeds. 

I.  Escfwcholtzia  californica.  a.  Com  BIiie4x>ttle 
(CentaHrta  Cyanut).  y.Ox»\xi  rosea.  4.0ptittn  Poppy 
\Papaver S9inniferutn\.  5.  SteUaria  medja.  6,Sweet- 
wHlUni  {Dianthus  barbatu^.  7,  Foxi^tove  {DigUa' 
its  fur/mrea'.    8.  Saponaria  calabrica. 

this  pedicel  is  nsoally  expanded,  and  rising 
round  the  seed  forms  a  partial  corerlng  to 
it,  named  the  aritlut,  as  in  the  nutmeg,  in 
which  it  constitutes  the  psrt  called  tnaee. 
The  point  of  attachment  of  the  cord  or 
podosperm  is  named  the  hUum.  The  seed 
is  composed  of  an  external  skin,  the  teata  or 
peritpemttUnd  iL  kernel  ornxtdeue.'  In  some 
cases  the  seeds  constitute  the  fruit  or  valu- 
able part  of  plants,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat 
and  other  esculent  grain;  sometimes  the 
seeds  are  inclosed  in  the  fruit,  as  in  apples 
and  melons.  —  2.  The  fecundating  fluid  of 
male  animals;  semen;  sperm:  in  this  sense 
it  has  no  plural  —3.  That  from  which  any- 
thing springs;  first  principle;  ori^nal;  as, 
the  »eedi  of  virtue  or  Tlce.  'The  seeds 
and  roots  of  shame  and  iniquity.'  Shak.— 
4.  Principle  of  production. 

Praise  of  great  acts  he  scatters  as  a /mf.    ff'aUtr. 

&.  Progeny;  offspring;  children;  descend- 
ants ;  as,  the  seed  of  Abraham ;  the  seed  of 
David.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  applied  to 
one  person  or  to  any  number  collectively, 
and  Is  rarely  used  in  the  plural  '  We.  the 
latest  sMd  of  time.'  Tennyson.  'The  seeds 
of  Banquo  kings!'  Shak,—6.  Bace;  gener- 
ation: birth. 

Of  mortal  s«et/  they  were  not  held.      IValUr. 

—To  run  to  seed.    See  under  RUN.  v.i. 

Seed  ( 86d ).  v.i.  1.  To  grow  to  maturity,  so 
as  to  produce  seed ;  as,  maize  will  not  seed 
in  a  cool  climate.  — 2.  To  shed  the  seed. 
Mortimer. 

Seed  (s6d).  v.t.  To  sow;  to  sprinkle  or  sup- 
plv.  as  with  seed ;  to  cover  with  something 
thinly  scattered;  to  ornament  with  seed-like 
decorations.  '  A  sable  mantle  seeded  with 
waking  eyes.'  B.  Jonson.—  To  seed  doum, 
to  sow  with  grass-seed. 

Seed -basket  (s£da>as-ket),  n.  in  Offri.  a 
basket  for  holding  the  seed  to  be  sown. 

Seed-bed  (s^'bedX  n.  A  piece  of  ground 
prepared  for  receiving  seed. 

Seed-lmd  (s^'bud),  n.  The  germ,  germen. 
or  rudiment  of  ue  fruit  in  embryo;  the 
ovule. 

Seed-cake  (s^lcikX  n.  a  sweet  cake  con- 
taining aromatic  seeds. 

Seed  -  coat  (sMIcdtX  n.  In  boL  the  aril  or 
exterior  coat  of  a  seed. 

Seed  -  cod  (sddlcod),  n.  A  basket  or  vessel 
for  holding  seed  while  the  husbandman  is 
sowing  it;  a  seed-lip.    [Provincial] 

Seed-corn  (s6d1comX  >•>  Com  or  grain  for 
Boed;  seed-grain. 


Seed-cmeher  (s6d1mish-toX  ^  An  instru- 
ment for  crushing  seed  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  oil 

Seed -down  (sSd'dounX  n.  The  down  on 
v^^table  seeos. 

Seeded  (s6d'ed\  p.  and  a.  I.  Bearing  seed; 
hence,  matured;  full-grown.  'Seeded  pride.' 
Shak.  'The  silent  seeded  meadow-grass.' 
Tennyson.— i.  Sown;  sprinkled  with  seed.— 
8.  In  her.  represented  with  seeds  of  such  or 
such  a  colour:  said  of  roses,  lilies,  Ac.,  when 
bearing  seeds  of  a  tincture  different  to  the 
flowerltsell 

Seeder  (  s6d'6r ),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
sows  or  plants  seeda 

Seed -field  (sdd'feldX  n.  A  field  for  raising 
seed.    'The  seed- field  of  Time.'    Carlyle. 

Seed-garden  (s6(rgttr-den),n.  A  garden  for 
raising  seed. 

Seed-grain  (sM'grin).  n.  Seed-corn ;  that 
from  which  anything  springs.  *  The  primary 
seed-grain  of  the  Norse  Religion.'    Carlyle. 

SeedUieu  (8§d'i-nes),  n.  state  or  quality 
of  being  seedy;  shabbiness;  state  of  being 
miserable,  wretched,  or  exhausted.  [C!olloq.] 

A  casual  visitor  might  suppose  this  place  to  be  a 
temple  dedicated  to  tne  Genius  of  Seedinest, 

DUketiT. 

What  is  called  seetUness,  after  a  debauch,  is  a  plain 
proof  that  nature  has  been  outraged,  and  will  nave 
ber  penalty.  Pro/.  Blackie. 

Seed-lac  (sSd^ak).    See  Lac. 

Seed  -  leaf  (sMIeO,  n.  In  hoi.  the  primary 
leaf,  or  leaf  developed  from  a  cotyledon. 

Seed-leap  (s^lip),  n.    Same  as  Seed-lip. 

SeedHing  (sddling),  n.  A  plant  reared  from 
the  seed,  as  distinguished  from  one  propa- 
gated by  layers,  buds,  Ac 

SeedUng  (soling),  a.  Produced  from  the 
seed;  as.  a  seedling  pansy. 

Seed-lip,  Seed-lop  (s^lip,  sMlop),  n.  [A. 
Sax.  seed-leap,  a  seed-basket— seed,  seed,  and 
leap,  a  basket]  A  vessel  in  which  a  sower 
canies  the  seed  to  be  dispersed.  [Provin- 
cial English.]    Called  also  iSNe«d-2eap. 

Seed  -  lobe  (s^'ldb),  n.  In  6ot.  a  seed-leaf ; 
a  cotyledon. 

Seediiesst  (s^'nesX  n.    Seed-time. 

Blossoming  time 
That  from  the  tetdntss  the  bare  falfow  brings 
To  teeming  foison.  Shak. 

Seed-oil  (sed'oil),  n.  A  general  name  for 
the  various  kinds  of  oil  expressed  from 
seeds. 

Seed-pearl  (sdd'p^rl),  n.  A  small  pearl  re- 
sembling a  grain  or  seed  in  size  or  form. 

Seed-plat,  Seed-plot  (sed'plat.  sSd'plot),  n. 
A  piece  of  grotmd  on  which  seeds  are  sown 
to  produce  plants  for  transplanting;  a  piece 
of  nursery  ground. 

Seed-sheet  (sdd'shStX  n.  The  sheet  con- 
taining the  seed  which  a  sower  carries  with 
him.    Carlyle. 

Seedsman  (sedz'man).  n.  l.  A  person  who 
deals  in  seeds.— 2.  A  sower;  one  who  scat- 
ters seed. 

The  seedsman 
Upon  the  slime  and  ooze  scatters  the  grain. 
And  shortly  comes  to  harvest.  Shak. 

Seed-time  (sSd'timX  n.  The  season  proper 
for  sowing. 

While  the  earth  reroaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest* 
and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day 
and  night,  shall  not  cease.  Gen.  viii.  n. 

Seed-vessel  (sed'ves-el),  n.  In  hot  the  peri- 
carp which  contains  the  seeds. 

Seed- wool  (sed'wul),  n.  A  name  given  In 
the  southern  states  of  America  to  cotton- 
wool not  yet  cleansed  of  its  seeds. 

Seedy  (s£d'i).  a.  l.  Abounding  with  seeds ; 
running  to  seed.— 2.  Having  a  peculiar  fla- 
vour, supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  weeds 
growing  among  the  vines:  applied  to  French 
brandy.  —  3.  Worn-out;  shabby;  poor  and 
miserable-looking;  as,  he  looked  uedy;  a 
seedy  coat  [Said  to  be  from  the  look  of  a 
plant  whose  petals  have  fallen  off.  thereby 
disclosing  the  naked  ovary.]    [Colloq.] 

Little  Flanigan  here  is  a  little  seedy,  as  we  say 
among  us  that  practise  the  law.  GoldsmiUt. 

'Devilish  cold,'  he  added  pettishly,  'standing  at 
that  door,  wasting  one's  time  with  such  seedy  vaga- 
bonds.' Dickens. 

4.  Feeling  or  appearing  wretched,  as  after  a 
debauch.    [Colloq] 

Sedng  (sd'Ing).  conj.  Because;  inasmuch 
as;  since ;  considering ;  taking  into  account 
that 

Wherefore  come  ye  to  me.  seeing  ye  hate  mef 

Gen.  xavi.  vj. 
How  sbaU  they  have  any  trial  of  his  doctnne. 
learning  and  ability  to  preach,  seeing  that  he  may 
not  publkkly  either  teach  or  exhort?  Abp.lVhitgi/t. 

Seek  (s6k),  o.  i.  pret  A  pp.  sought  [0.  B.  uke, 
also  seche,  A.  Sax.  siean,  sicean,  to  seek, 
pret  sdhte,  pp.  s6ht    Ck>mmon  to  the  Teu- 


tonic tongues :  IceL  saskja.  Dan.  s6ge.  Si 
s6ka,  D.  zoeken,  Q.  suehen,  Goth,  sdfyin  t 
English  an  original  o  has  been  chuiged  t 
e  by  umlaut  (See  Reck.)  The  root  is  prol 
ably  the  same  as  in  L.  sequor,  to  folloii 
(whence  eonumtenee,  Ac).  Beseech  is  froi 
seek,  with  prefix  be-.  ]  1.  To  go  Id  search  o 
quest  of;  to  look  for;  to  search  for;  to  tak 
pains  to  And:  often  followed  by<mt  'T 
seek  me  out,'    Shak. 

The  man  asked  nim.  saying.  What  steiest  thou 
And  he  said.  1  seek  my  brethren.  Gen.  xxsvil  15. 11 

For  'tis  a  truth  well  known  to  most, 

That  whatsoever  thing  is  lost. 

We  seek  it,  ere  it  come  to  iMj^bt, 

In  every  cranny  but  the  right         Comper. 

2.  To  inonire  for;  to  ask  for;  to  solicit;  t 
try  to  gain. 

The  young  lions  roar  after  their  prey,  and  set 
their  meat  from  God.  Ps.  civ.  21. 

Others  tempting  him.  sought  of  him  a  sign. 

Luke  zL  16. 

8.  To  go  to ;  to  resort  to ;  to  have  recoun 
to. 
SMtk  not  Beth-el.  nor  enter  into  CilgaL    Amos  v. 

And  hast  thou  sought  thy  heavenly  home. 
Our  fond  dear  boy  t  D.  U.  Mnr 

4.  To  aim  at ;  to  attempt ;  to  pursue  as  a 
object;  to  sti-ive  after;  as.  to  seek  a  person 
life  or  his  ruin.  '  What  I  seelr,  my  weai 
travels'  end.'  Shak.  Often  governing  s 
infinitive;  as,  to  seek  to  do  one  harm. 

A  thousand  ways  he  seeks 

To  mend  the  hurt  that  his  unkindoen  marred. 

Shak. 

6.  To  search. 

Have  I  sought  ererf  country  far  and  near. 
And,  now  it  is  my  chance  to  find  thee  out.    Sha 

Seek  (sek).  V.  i.  1.  To  make  search  or  inquix- 
to  endeavour  to  make  discovery. 

111  not  seek  far  ...  to  find  thee 

An  honourable  husband.  Shak. 

Seek  ye  out  of  the  book  of  the  Lwd.  and  read. 

Is.  xxxiv.  z6. 

2.  To  endeavour ;  to  make  an  effort  or  a 

tempt;  to  try.— 8.  To  use  solicitation. 

Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you.  seek  and  ye  sh. 
find.  Mat.  vii.  7. 

—To  seek  after,  to  make  pursuit  of;  to  a 
tempt  to  find  or  take.    'How  men  of  mei 
are  sought  after.'     Shak.— To  seek  for, 
endeavour  to  find. 

The  sailors  sought  for  safety  in  our  boat      Ska 

—To seek  to,\  to  apply  to;  to  resort  to.  1 K 
X.24. 

I  will,  I  will  once  more  seek  to  my  God.    H.  Broot 

—To  he  to  seek,  (a)  to  be  at  a  loss;  to  1 
without  knowledge,  measures,  or  exi>e] 
ence.  '  Unpractised,  unprepared,  and  st 
to  seek.'    Milton. 

1  do  not  think  my  sister  so  to  soek. 

Or  so  unprincipled  in  virtue's  book.      Miiton. 

i)  To  require  to  be  sought  for;  to  be  wai 
Eng  or  desiderated ;  as,  the  work  ia  still 
uek.  [Scarcely  used  now  in  the  form 
sense.] 

Seeker  (sSk'dr),  n.  1.  One  that  seeks;  an  1 
quirer;  as,  a  seeker  of  truth.— 2.  f  One  tli 
makes  application. 

Cato  is  represented  as  a  seeker  to  oracles. 

Bentle^ 

3.  One  of  a  sect  in  the  time  of  Cromw 
that  professed  no  determinate  religion. 

Sir  Henry  Vane  .  .  .  set  up  a  form  of  religion  i 
way  of  his  own ;  yet  it  consisted  rather  in  a  w 
drawinc^  from  all  other  forms  than  in  any  new  or  { 
ticular  opinions  or  forms,  from  which  he  and 
party  were  called  seekers.  Burtte 

Seek-sorrow  (sek'sor-d),  n.  One  that  c< 
trives  to  give  himself  vexation ;  a  self-t 
mentor.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Seel  (sel),  v.t.  [Ft.  ciUer,  sUUr,  from  eil, 
eilium,  an  eyelash.]  1.  To  close  the  eyei 
with  a  thread:  a  term  of  falconry,  it  be 
a  common  practice  to  run  a  thread  throi 
the  eyelids  of  a  hawk,  so  as  to  keep  th 
together,  when  first  taken,  to  aid  in  mak 
it  tractable.  'A  seeled  dove  that  mou 
and  mounts.'  Bacon.  Hence — 2.  To  clc 
as  a  person's  eyes;  to  blind;  to  hood  win 

She  that  so  young  could  give  out  such  a  seemi 
To  see/  her  lather's  eyes  up.  close  as  oak.      Sf 

Cold  death  ...  his  sable  eyes  did  see/.    Cha^tm 

Seelt  (sdl).  vt-  [Comp.  L.O.  sieUn,  to  1 
off  water.]  To  lean;  to  incline  to  one  si 
to  roll,  as  a  ship  in  a  storm. 

When  a  ship  see/s  or  rolls  in  foul  weather, 
breaking  loose  of  ordnance  is  a  thing  very  dan 
ous.  Aaiet^ 

Seelt  (sel).  n.  The  rolling  or  agitation  c 
ship  in  a  storm. 

All  aboard,  at  every  seeU, 
Uke  drunkards  on  the  hatches  reele.     Samfj 
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Beelt  (t^l),  n.  [A.  Sax.  $cel,  a  good  timo 
or  opportunity,  luck,  prosperity.]  Time; 
opportuuity;  seftson:  used  frequently  m  the 
■econd  element  in  a  compound;  as,  hay-«ee(, 
haytime:  barley-M0{,  wneat-«ee{.  Ac  [Pro- 
vincial Engli&tt] 

Saallbrt  (serili).  ado.    In  a  silly  manner. 

Beelyt  (sdl'i),  a  [A.  Sax.  Mlig,  lucky,  pro- 
sperous. SeeSBEL,  time,  SiLLT.]  1.  Lucky; 
fortunate;  bnopy.  '  To  get  some  »eelu  home 
I  had  desire.^  Fair/ax.— 2.  Silly;  foolish; 
simple;  artless.    Speti^r. 

Seem  (s^m).  v.i  [A.  Sax.  iiman,  guSman,  to 
compose,  to  conciliate,  to  adjust,  to  judge, 
to  seem,  to  appear,  from  root  of  tame  (which 
see).]  L  To  appear;  to  look  like;  to  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  being;  to  be  only  in 
appearance  and  not  really.  '  That  we  were 
all  as  some  would  seem  to  be.'  Shak.  'So 
shall  the  day  ieem  night'    Shak. 

Thou  art  not  what  thou  sftm'st.  Shak. 

All  sttm'd  well  pleas'd ;  all  sttm'd,  but  were  not 
aU.  Milton. 

&  To  appear;  to  be  seen;  to  show  one's  self 
or  itself;  hence,  to  assume  an  air;  to  pre- 
tend. *  Mv  lorfl,  that  so  confidently  teeim 
to  undertake  this  business.'    Shak. 

There  did  sum  in  him  a  kind  of  Joy  to  hear  it. 

Shak. 

8.  To  appear  to  one's  opinion  or  judgment; 
to  be  thought :  generally  with  a  following 
clatise  as  nominative. 

It  tetms  to  me  that  the  true  reason  why  we  have 
Bo  few  versions  which  are  tolerable,  is  because  there 
are  so  few  who  have  all  the  talents  requisite  for 
tran^tion.  DryeUn. 

[Hence.  'It  uevM  to  me'sl  think,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe.]— 4.  To  appear  to  one's 
self;  to  imagine;  to  feel  as  if;  as,  I  still  SMm 
to  hear  his  voice ;  he  still  teemed  to  feel 
the  motion  of  the  vessel  —Jt  seenu,  it  would 
appear;  it  appears:  used  parenthetically, 
(a)  nearly  equivalent  to,  as  the  story  goes; 
as  is  said;  as  we  are  told. 

A  prince  of  luly,  %t  tetms,  entertained  his  mistress 
upon  a  ^eat  lake.  Addison. 

(h)  Used  sarcastically  or  ironically  to  con- 
demn the  thing  mentioned,  like  foraooth; 
as,  this,  it  $eemt,  is  to  be  my  task.  For- 
merly seem  was  often  used  impersonally  In 
such  phrases  as  me  $eemi,  him  eeemsd,  '  the 
people  $eemed'  (It  seemed  to  the  people. 
Chaucer);  hence,  meseems  as  a  single  word. 
Baoner  (sSm'dr).  n.  One  who  seems;  one 
who  makes  a  show  of  something;  one  who 
carries  an  appearance  or  semblance. 

Hence  we  shall  see, 
If  power  change  purpose,  what  our  ntmtrs  be. 

Shak. 

SaemlBg  (sSmIng).  p.  and  a.  \.  Appear- 
ing; having  the  appearance  or  semblance, 
whether  real  or  not.  'Showed  him  a  seem- 
ing  warrant  for  it.'  Shak.  'The  father 
of  this  teeminp  lady.'  Shak.— 2.  Specious 
or  plausible  in  appearance;  as,  eeeming 
friendship.  *  That  little  teeming  substance. ' 
Shak. 

SaemlBg  (sdming),  n.  1.  Appearance;  show; 
semblance,  especially  a  false  appearance. 
'She  that,  so  young,  could  give  out  such  a 
teeming.'    Shak. 

He  is  a  thing  made  up  of  stemingt.      J.  Baitlit. 

2.  Fair  appearance. 

These  keep 
Stimi»tg  and  savour  all  the  winter  long.    Shak. 

8. t  Opinion;  Judgment;  estimate;  appre- 
hension. '  Nothing  more  clear  unto  their 
teeming.'    Hooker. 

His  persuasive  words  imprei^'d 

WHh  reason  to  her  setmotg.  MUton. 

SaemlBgt  (sdm'lng),  adv.  In  a  becoming  or 
seemly  manner;  seemly. 

Bear  your  body  more  seeming,  Audrey.    Shak. 

SaemlBgly  (sdm'ing-li).  adv.  In  a  seeming 
manner;  apparently;  ostensibly;  in  appear- 
ance; in  show;  in  semblance. 

This  the  lather  ttemingty  complied  with. 

AddispM. 
They  depend  often  on  remote  and  seemingly  dis- 
proportioned  causes.  At$e^ury. 

Seemlngneu  (s6m'ing-nes).  n.  Fair  appear- 
ance; plausibility;  sembUnce.  Sir  K. 
Digbu. 

Baamlesf  t  (sdmles),  a.    Unseemly;  unfit; 

indecorous.    Chapman. 
Beeiiillhead,t  Beemllliedt  (s«m'li.hed),  n. 

Seemliness;  comely  or  decent  appearance. 
BMIIllllyt  (simOl  li).  adv.    Decently;  come- 

lily. 
Seemliness  (semai-nesX  n.    The  state  or 

auality  of  being  seemly;  comeliness;  grace; 
tneas;  propriety;  decency;  decorum.  Cam- 
dan. 


Seemly  (s^mliX  a.  [IceL  tamUigr,  ttemr, 
becoming,  fit,  seemly.  See  Skem.]  Becom- 
ing; fit;  suited  to  the  object,  occasion,  pur- 
pose, or  character;  suitable;  decent;  pro- 
per. 'Not  rustic  as  before,  but  teenUier 
clad.'    Maton. 

Suspense  of  Judgment  and  exercise  of  charity  were 
safer  and  seemtisr  for  Christian  men  than  the  hot 
pursuit  of  these  controversies.  Hooker. 

Seemly  (semll).  adv.  In  a  decent  or  suit- 
able manner. 

There,  seemly  ranged  in  peaceful  order  stood 
Ulysses'  arms,  now  long  disused  to  blood.     Pope. 

Seemlyhedft  Seemlyhoodt  (sdm'll-hed. 
sSm'li-httd),  n.  Same  as  Seemlihead.  Spen- 
ter. 

Seen  (s6nX  pp-  of  tee. 

Seep  (sdp).  v.i.  To  flow  through  pores;  to 
ooze  gently;  to  sipe.  [Scotch  and  United 
SUtes.] 

Seepy  (Bip'i).  a.  Oozing ;  full  of  moisture; 
speciflcally,  applied  to  land  not  properly 
drained.    [Scotch  and  United  SUtes.] 

Seer  (sd'^r  or  sSr),  n.  1.  One  who  sees.  '  A 
dreamer  of  dreams,  and  a  teer  of  visiona' 
Addi»<yn.—2.  A  prophet;  a  person  who  fore- 
sees future  events.  1  Sam.  ix.  9.  'Thou 
death-telling  «etfr.'   CamfhelL 

She  call'd  him  lord  and  liege. 
Her  seer,  her  bard,  her  silver  star  of  eve. 

Tennvton. 

Se^  (jAt),  n.  A  weight  which  varies  all 
over  India:  In  Bengal  there  are  forty  seers 
to  a  maund,  which  is  about  74  pounds  avoir- 
dupois. 

Seerhand  (serliand),  n.  A  Idnd  of  East  In- 
dian muslin,  which,  from  its  retaining  its 
clearness  after  washing,  la  particularly 
adapted  for  dressea 

Seershlp  (8«'6r-ship  or  sfir'shipX  ti.  The 
office  or  quality  of  a  seer. 

Seer-sucker  (s6r'suk-«rX  n.  A  blue  and 
white  striped  linen,  impiorted  from  India. 

Seer-wood  (s^t^wud).  n.    Dry  wood. 

See-saw  (sS'sa).  n.  [a  reduplicated  form  of 
taWf  the  motion  resembling  the  act  of  saw- 
ing.] 1.  A  child's  game,  in  which  one  sits  on 
each  end  of  a  board  or  long  piece  of  timber 
balanced  on  some  support,  and  thus  the  two 
move  alternately  up  and  down.  —2.  A  board 
adjusted  for  this  purpose.— 3.  IMotion  or  ac- 
tion resembling  that  in  see-saw;  a  vibratory 
or  reciprocating  motion.  '  A  tee-taw  between 
the  hypothesis  and  fact'  Sir  W.  HamilUm. 
4.  In  tohitt,  the  playing  of  two  partners, 
so  that  each  alternately  assists  the  other  to 
win  the  trick;  a  double  ruff. 

See-saw  (sd's»).  a.  Moving  up  and  down 
or  to  and  fro ;  undulating  with  reciprocal 
motion.  '  His  wit  all  ue-eaw,  between  that 
and  tills.'    Pope. 

See-saw (86's#),  v.i.  To  move  as  in  the  game 
see-saw;  to  move  backward  and  forward, 
or  upward  and  downward. 

So  they  went  see-sawing  up  and  down  from  one 
end  of  the  room  to  the  other.  Arbuthnot. 

See-saw(8d'8{|).  v.t  To  cause  to  move  in  a 
see-saw  manner. 

Tis  a  poor  idiot  boy. 
Who  sits  in  the  sun  and  twirls  a  bough  about. 
And,  staring  at  his  bough  from  mom  to  sunset. 
Seesaws  his  voice  in  inarticulate  noises. 

Coleridge. 
He  ponders,  be  seesaws  himself  to  and  fro. 

Lord  Lytton. 

Seethe  (sMh),  v.t.  pret  teethed,  itod^  ob- 
solete) ;  pp.  teethed,  todden  {tod,  oosolete); 
ppr.  teethtng.  [A.  Sax.  tedthan,  tidthan,  to 
seethe;  IceL  tjdtha,  O.  tieden,  to  boil.)  1.  To 
boil;  to  decoct  or  prepare  for  food  in  hot 
liquor;  as,  to  teethe  flesh.  '  Sodden  water. ' 
Shak. 

Thou  thalt  not  seethe  a  kid  In  his  mother's  milk. 

Ex.  xxiii.  19. 
2.  To  soak;  to  steep  and  soften  In  liquor. 
'  Cheeks  mottled  and  todden.'    W.  CoUint. 

There  was  a  man— sleeping— still  alive;  though 
seethed  in  drink,  and  looking  like  death. 

D.  Jerrold. 

Seethe  (b^THV  vi.  pret.  teethed:  ppr.  teeth- 
ing. To  be  m  a  state  of  ebullition;  to  boil, 
to  be  hot. 

Loverrand  madmen  have  such  seething  brains. 

Shak. 
Thus  over  all  that  shore. 
Save  for  some  whisper  of  the  seething  seas. 
A  dead  hush  fell.  Tennyson. 

Seether  (s^TH'^r).  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
seethes;  a  boiler;  a  pot  for  boiling  things. 

She  sets  the  kettle  on ; 
Like  burnished  gold  the  little  seether  shone. 

Ihyden. 

Se&tlan  (sSf&'shl-anX  n.  One  of  a  sect  of 
Mohammedans  who  hold  peculiar  views 
with  regard  to  the  essential  attributes  of 
Ood.    'They  are  opposed  to  the  Motatilitet. 


Seg  (seg),  n.    Sedge:  also,  the  yellow  flower- 
de-luce  (/rt« /'MiutocortM).    [Provincial] 
Seg.  Segg  (seg).  n.    A  castrated  bull;  a  bull 
castrated  when  full  grown;  a  bull-segg. 
[Scotch.] 

Segart  (sS-giUO.    See  Cioab. 
Sege,tn.    A  siege.    Chaucer, 
Seggar (seg'gArX  n.  [Prov.  E.  taggard,  taggar, 
cuntr.  for  ta/eguard.   Comp.  teggard,  a  rid* 
ing  surtout  J   The  case  of  flre-clay  In  which 
fine  stoneware  is  inclosed  while  being  baked 
in  the  kiln.    Written  also  Sagger. 
Seghol  (se-gor),  n.    A  Hebrew  vowel-point, 
or  short  vowel,  thus    '•— indicating  the 
sound  of  the  English  e  In  msn. 
Segholate  (se-gdl'at).  a.    Marked  with  a 
segboL 

Segment  (seg'ment).  n.  [L.  ugmentum, 
from  teoo,  to  cut]  1.  A  part  cut  off  or 
marked  as  separate  from  others;  one  of  the 
parte  into  which  a  body  naturally  divides 
itself:  a  section;  as,  the  tegmentt  of  a  calyx; 
the  teffmentt  of  an  orange;  the  tegmentt 
or  transverse  rings  of  which  the  body  of 
an  articulate  animal  or  annelid  is  com- 
posed.—2.  In  aeom.  a  part  cut  off  from  any 
figure  by  a  line  or  plane.     A  tegment  qf 

a  eirele   Is  a  part  cf 
^  the  area  contained  bv 

an  arc  and  lU  chord, 
as  A  0  B.  The  chord  la 
sometimes  called  the 
base  of  the  segment 
An  angle  in  a  segment 
is  the  angle  contained 
by  two  straight  lines 
drawn  from  any  point 
In  Its  arc.  and  termin- 
ating in  the  extremities  of  its  chord 
or  base.  —  Similar  tegmentt  ^f  circlet  are 
those  which  contain  equal  angles,  or  whose 
arcs  contain  the  same  number  of  decrees.— 
Segment  qf  a  tphere,  any  part  of  it  cut 
off  by  a  plane,  not  passing  through  the 
centre. 

Segment  (seg-mentO.  v.i.  To  divide  or  be- 
come divided  or  split  up  into  segments; 
speciflcally,  in  phyttol.  applied  to  a  mode  of 
reproduction  by  semi-flsslon  or  budding. 
See  extract. 

Before  this  occurs,  however,  if  it  does  not  divide, 
the  vegetal  unit  segments  or  buds,  the  bud  grows 
into  a  unit  similar  to  its  parent,  and  this  in  its  turn 
also  segments  or  buds.  Bastian. 

Segmental  (seg-menfal),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
consisting  of,  or  like  a  s^ment  —Segmenttu 
organt,  certain  organs  placed  at  the  sides 
of  the  body  in  Annelidea,  and  connected 
with  excretion. 

Segmentation  (seg-men-t&'shon),  n.  The 
act  of  cutting  into  segments;  a  division  into 
s^^ments ;  the  state  of  being  divided  into 
segments. 

Se^ent-gear  (seg'ment-g^r),  n.  In  mech. 
a  curved  cogged  furface  occupying  but  an 
arc  of  a  circle. 

Segment  -  saw  (seg'ment-sa).  n.  1.  A  saw 
which  cuts  stuff  into  segmental  shapea— 
2.  A  veneer  saw  whose  active  perimeter  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  segments  attached  to  a 
disc— 8.  In  ttirg.  a  nearly  circular  plate  of 
steel  serrated  on  the  edge,  and  fastened  to 
a  handle ;  used  in  operations  on  the  bones 
of  the  cranium,  &c. 

SeKment-sheU  (seg'ment-shel),  n.  In  ar- 
tmery,  an  elongated  shell  consisting  of  a 
body  of  Iron  coated  with  lead  and  built  up 
internally  with  segment-shaped  pieces  of 
iron,  which,  offering  the  resistance  of  an 
arch  against  pressure  from  without,  are 
easily  separated  by  the  very  slight  bursting 
charge  within,  thereby  retaining  most  m 
their  original  direction  and  velocity  after 
explosion. 

Segment-wheel  (seg'ment-whei),  n.  a 
wneel  a  part  of  whose  periphery  only  is 
utilized. 

Segnltade.t  SegnltytCsea'ni-tQd,  seg^ni-tlX 
n.  [From  Lseonif, sluggish.]  Sluggishness; 
dulness;  inactivity. 

Segno  (•en'yC),  n.  [It,  sign.]  In  fntitio,  a 
sign  or  mark  used  In  notation  In  connection 

with  repetition,  abbreviated  ^.—Al  tegno, 
to  the  sign,  is  a  direction  to  return  to  the 
sign.— Do/  tegno,  from  the  sign,  Is  a  direc- 
tion to  repeat  from  the  sign. 

Segreant  (sS'grd-ant),  a.  in  her.  a  term 
applied  to  a  griffin  when  standing  upon  Its 
hind-l^;s,  with  the  wings  elevated  and  en- 
dorsed. 

Segregate  (8«'gr$-g&t).  v.L  pret  A  pp.  le- 
gregaud;  ppr.  tegregatina.  [L.  tegrego,  te- 
qregatum  —  te,  apart,  ana  grego,  to  gather 
Into  a  flock  or  herd,  from  grex,  gregit,  a 


ch.  chtin;     «h,  8c.  \och\     g.  go-,     J,  job;     to,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sity;     th,  tAen;  th,  tAin;     w,  wig;    wh,  wAlg;    xh,  aaure.— See  Kbt. 


Dock  orbeid.]    To  wpamle  from  otbenito 

under  DdlDuldc'tigD^ltriU-  /'-  Taylcr. 

BecTSCKte  (««'Br4-BBt),  o.t    To  separate  or 
go  mpart;  ipecjflciillf .  In  cryttai-  to  lepirato 

Unci  of  rractore. 

Sefrent*  (»S'gTe-g*t).  a.    Sepml*;  »elect 
'A  kind  of  ugregaU  or  cabknet  unatA.' 


:^r"wii™»^ 

1  proper  peris 

ga'ihon).  n. 
r  the  lUts  D 
n  from  other. 

1.  The 

Tiiriiiah  fl^t' 

ftn* 

^"f^,2 

CTTstalllilne  pror 

"e^d 

the  precede 

^veniBcatlon;  a  men?  I 


Beld(s*d),n.  [At.,  prince.]  One  of  the  de- 
icenduita  of  Mohammed  through  hb  daugh- 
ter Patlma  and  hli  nephew  All. 

g«Wllto-POwaer  (ildllts-pou-der),  n.     A 

ai  Kldllti-waler ;  composed  of  tartrate  of 
potaua  and  aoda  {BxKhelle-aalt)  with  lil- 
carbonate  of  loda  inone  paper,  and  tutaric 
acid  In  another  paper,  to  be  diseolved  «epa- 
nktely  Jn  vater,  then  mixed,  and  taken 

8«ldlltI-vaMr  ^d'tit>.w«-t«rX  iL  The 
mineral  vnier  ol  Seidliu.%  Tillage  of  Bohe- 
mia. Sulphate  of  maauetlB.  lulphale  of 
■oda,  and  carbonic  acid  are  Ita  active  In- 
gredients 

EMs,l  Ser.t  pnt-  ^  PP<  ot  kc.  Sair;  eeen, 
Oiaatir. 

BelgnenitaI(Ben-7fi'ri-al).a.  [SaeSi:aNT0B.1 
l.l^talnlng  to  the  lord  of  a  manor;  mano- 
rial »V  lr;7ein)il(.—£.  Vetted  with  large 
powen;  iadependent. 

Mgnlor  (aen'yir).  n.  IFr.  iiigmvT,  It.  li- 
Ifnore,  Sp.  Kflcr,  Fg.  tantuir;  from  L  tenior^ 

wind  Seigiwr,  a  title  lometimea  girea  to 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey— Z.  In  feudal  tau.  the 
lord  of  a  fee  ormaDar.--Si'^iiiarin(rrDu,  a 
lord  without  a  manor,  aimplr  eujoymg  lu- 
peiiorily  and  aervicea. 
ECalsnlorage,  fMgaongt  (aen'yir-t]),  n. 
1.  Something  olalmed  by  the  aavereign  or 
by  a  )aperlor  at  a  prerogatiie;  aiwclflcally, 
an  ancient  royally  or  prerogatlre  of  the 
crown,  whereby  it  clalmi  ' 
upon  bullion  brought  to 


log  a  charge  to  conr  the  «penK  (which  it  done  br 
giving  tucle  THhcT  Ita  la  can  Ihu  \t  lecetvcd  id 


■j^'^l 


t.  A  royalty:  «  ahare  of  profit ;  eapeelallj, 
(h*  money  received  by  an  author  from  hia 

jmbllaher  for  copyright  of  hie  worka. 

B«lCIIloHftltiin.y«'H-al).    l-he  aune  a>  $e{- 

8(dffnloriw(>«n'yftr-li),B.(.  To  lord  It  over. 
Fair/ax.    [Rare.] 

BalKnlorr,  Belgnoir  (>«n'yer-l>,  n.  (Fr. 
«ij7iwHrw.  See  SatOMOH.]  A  lordship: 
power  or  authority  u  lovereign  lord.    See 

S«a  (sfl).  P.l.  ISw.  lUa,  to  atraln^"To 
strain  through  a  cloth  or  aleve.     [Sr:otch. ) 

Sobl,)  Pp.  ofne.    Seen.     CAaiiwr. 

SalU,  flolne  (sen),  n.  [Fi.  uiar.  from  L. 
•amna.  Gr.iairtn^,  aselne.)  A  large  net  for 
catching  fish.    Alao  written  Stan- 


BaiaAt,\pp.olleagttfiagt).  Singed  Oau- 

S«lne-bMt  (sin'bat),  n.  A  fiihlng-boat.  of 
about  lb  tons  burden,  used  In  the  tlsheri« 
on  the  west  coaat  of  England  to  carry  the 

.     A  Usher  with  a  seine  or 


IT  (eSn'ir) 


Selnt,t  B.  A  cincture;  a  girdle.  Ouiuca 
Balntuarte.t  n,    Sanotuwy,     CAau«r, 

iMk.    (i^cotch.) 
Boir-flsh  isefflih),  n.     A  fish  of  the  gem 

bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  aatmi 
In  size  and  form  as  well  as  In  the  flavour 
its  flesh  It  ie  one  of  the  most  valuab 
flehci  of  the  Eaat  Indian  seaa. 


Belimle.  Belsnuil  (ala'mlk,  sla^al),  a.  [Or. 
Hinnu.an  earthquake, from  Ki^io  shake.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  earthquake.  —  Thi 


, rlh'aaur. 

lace  vertically  over  the  centre  of  effort  or 
fotal  point,  whenee  the  earthquake's  Im- 

liig  these  two  points.     Goodrich. 
Selamonsph  (ds'mfi-gtat),  >i.  (Gr.  stiniui, 

electro-magnetle  Initrument  for  ri^stering 
the  shocks  and  concussions  of  earthquKkes 
Bee  also  Seibmoheteb. 
EMimogi^ihlc  (als-mS-BjaTlkX  a.  Fertaln- 
ing  to  seiamography;  inucated  by  a  selsmo- 


SelMnograpliy(siB-inog'm-ii).n.  a  descrip 

tlon  or  account  of  earthquakes. 
ftelBiaologlst.  SeUmoIoBus  (eie-moro-Jiit 


1  shaking,  an  earthquake,  and  inirli-on 


tween  the  ahocki.  an 


BelBim  Ise-ihu'ra).  n.  [Or.  jsio.  tosh, 
oum.  tail.)  A  genus  of  Australian  U 
belonging  to  the  family  UuKlcapldie  oi 


8elt]'<s«'l-tl),ii.  (L  M,  one's  sett)  Some- 
thing peculiar  to  a  man's  aelf.  TaOtr. 
[Hare] 


pp.  Kiztd;  ppr.  tfL 
1  Dies,  from  U.II.<: 


^Uor'nial 

to  grille  or  graaii  suddenly. 


parts  of  one  rope,  together  with  a  conl  - 
T.  To  make  poBseased ;  to  put  in  pnaaessii 
of:  with  of  before  the  thing  possessed;  a 
A  B  was  teiad  and  poaaeased  i/  the  mano 
'All  those  his  landa  which  he  stoo<l  uir- 
qf:    Shall.     -  Whom  age  might  see  anK'f' 


[In  this,  what  may  be  called  Ita  legal  sens 
often  wrllten  &l«.J-B.  To  lay  hold  of  I 
the  mind;  to  comprehend 


SelE«(» 


»  takel 


of.    'Thee and  thy  vlrtuea here. 

Selnr  (sei'^r),  ii.    One  who  oi 
Selziii'  (aii'in),  n     |Pr.  huiik. 


deed  or  fact 
aa  eDrolmeiit,  or 


Ifl«.,(a)po 
snmetliing  i*  doi 


Hutd  of  the  eatate.  and  the  person  ■ 
wrongfully  entera  on  the  land  la  accoan 
idiatiror.  (bi  The  act  of  taking  poaaetil 

ofieUia.  See  l.lvEKV.'— Seirin-iw,  in  S« 
uu,  aperquisllefiinnerlf  due  touie  aher 


Irholdii 

crowii-iands.     siiciied  mso  Ar.ttn, 
BtlztUg  (sez'iug),  II.     .VaiiE  the  operatl. 

of  fa>.tcnlng  Liiiieilier  ropea  with  a  cor 

alao,  the  cord  ui  cords  uaed  for  sui^  ta^U; 

log. 
BalKOf  (^z-or*),  u.   In  law, one^  wlui  seizes 

ti^es  poBsc^oiou. 
Belmre  (st^^'flr).  n.     l  The  act  of  aeiiing 

or  gripe;  a  taking  into  possession  by  fur 
or  Illegally,  or  legally  a  taking  liy  watriu 

usurper;  the  Kinire  of  goods  (or  debt. 


3  The  thing  seiied,  taken  hold  i 

S«|ani,  Sejeont  (K'jant).  a. 


b,  b«U;      oil.  pound;      ii,  Se.  nbune;      )',  3e.  I. 


SBJOIN 


23 


SELF 


•tmigbt:  api^ed  to  a  lion  or  oUier  beMt— 
S^ftuU  tutaor$$d,  titUng  back  to  back:  said 
of  two  anlmala— 5e>i)il 
ofrwnU,  borne  in  full 
face,  aitting.  with  tbe 
fore-paws  extended  aide- 
waji.  aa  the  lion  in  the 
erest  of  Scotland. —5«- 
yanl  rampant,  sitting 
with  the  two  fore -feet 
lifted  up. 

Moin  (sd.join'X  v.t. 
rPreflx  M,  apart»  and 
join.]    To  separate. 

There  is  a  SMinn  when  God,  and  natare,  r^ns 
Ban  and  wife  in  this  respect  f^.  tVha&fy. 


Lion  scJanL 


andji^rum.a  yoke.]  In  hot  having  six  pairs 
of  leaflets. 

Munetion  (sft-Jungk'shonX  n.  [L.  aejunc- 
no,  MejuneUonU—u^  from,  and  Jungo,  to 
join.]  The  act  of  disjoining;  a  disuniting: 
aeparatioiL  *A  tejunction  and  separation 
of  them  from  all  other  nations  on  the  earth.' 
Bo.  Pearton, 

8djiili|(lble  (s4-jun'jl-bl),  a.  Capable  of  be- 
ing disjoinea  or  separated.    Bp.  Pearson. 

8eS0|t  o-    Sick.    Chaucer. 

SekOS  (edlcosX  n.  [Or. ,  iikot,  a  pen,  a  sacred 
Incloeure.  a  shrine.]  A  place  in  an  ancient 
temple  In  which  were  indosed  the  images 
of  deities. 

<uinY<hi^«  (sd-l&'shi-an}.  tu  A  fish  belong- 
ing to  the  section  SelachiL 

StUchll  (s«U'shi-!).  TLpl  [Or.  aelaehoe,  a 
cartilaginous  flsh.  probably  a  shark.  ]  A  sec- 
tion of  elasmobranchiate  fishes,  which  in- 
cludes the  sharks  and  dog-flshea 

ffting^wn/^i  (86.1a'ji-n&"8«-6).  n.pL  k  small 
nat.  order  of  perlgrnous  exogens.  consisting 
of  herbs  or  small  shrubs  chiefly  from  South 
Africa,  and  allied  to  Verbenacev  and  Myo- 
poracese.  but  differing  from  them  in  their 
anther  being  always  one-celled  only.  They 
are  herbs  or  small  shmbs.  with  alternate 
leaves  and  blue  or  white  (rarely  yellow) 
flowers  in  heads  or  spikes. 

Selblte  (sel'bltX  n.  An  ash-gray  or  black 
ore  of  silver,  consisting  chiefly  of  silver  car- 
bonate, found  at  Wolfach  in  Baden,  and 
the  Mexican  mines,  where  it  is  called  plata 
agulm 

Stlcoatht  (sel'kdth).  a.  (A.  Sax.  teleiUh, 
mldcikth—iel,  teld,  rare,  and  dUk,  known.] 
Rarely  known ;  unusual;  uncommon;  strange. 

Yet  nathemore  liia  meaninf  ih«  ared 

But  wondred  much  at  hit  so  stlccuth  case    Sftnttr. 

Seldt  (aeldX  adt.    Rarely;  seldom.    Shak. 

Seld  t  (seld).  a.    Scarce. 

SaldUlft  ode.    Seldom.    Cha.'wter. 

Stfdom  (serdomX  ado.  [A.  Sax.  ulldari, 
eeldon,  »eldum,  IceL  e^ldafi,  Dan.  tielden, 
D.  xelden,  O.  selten;  from  A.  Sax.  teld,  O.O. 
mU,  Ooth.  fftfd.  rare,  whence  rildaleiks, 
strange,  odd.]  Rarely;  not  often;  not  fre- 
quently. 
Wisdom  and  youth  are  sttttom  Joined  in  one.  Hotkrr. 

^Seldom  or  never,  very  rarely,  if  ever. 

*  Seldom  or  nei>er  changed. '    Brougham. 
Seldom  (sel'domX  a.     Rare ;  unrrequent 

*  The  ulaom  discharge  of  a  higher  and  more 
noble  ofllce.*    Milton. 

SeldomneM  (sel'dom-neaX  n.  Rareness; 
Infrequency;  uncommonness. 

The  ittd0mn*ts  of  the  sight  increased  the  more  in- 
quiet  lontrin^.  Sir  P.  Sidnty. 

Md-shownt  (seld'shdn).  a.  Rarely  shown 
or  exhibited.    Shak. 

Select  (s£lektO,  V. (.  [L.  tligo^  ieleetum— 
96,  from,  and  Ugo,  to  pick,  cml,  or  gather.] 
To  choose  and  take  from  a  number;  to 
take  by  preference  from  among  others :  to 
pick  out:  to  cull;  as,  to  eeleet  the  best 
authors  for  perusal;  to  teleet  the  most 
interesting  and  virtuous  men  for  associates. 

A  certain  number, 
Tbovfh  thanlcs  to  aU.  must  I  srUct  from  alL  Shak. 

Select  (s6IektOi  o.  Taken  from  a  number 
by  preference ;  culled  out  by  reason  of  ex- 
cellence ;  nicely  chosen ;  choice :  whence, 
preferable;  more  valuable  or  excellent  than 
otiiers;  as,  a  body  of  mUct  troopa. 

And  happy  constellations  on  that  hour 
Shed  Ihetr  sHectrtt  influence.  Milfn. 

A  few  s^ttt  spirits  had  separated  from  the  crowd, 
and  formed  a  fit  audience  round  a  far  greater  teacher. 

MncauUty. 

Seleotedlj  (s6-lekVed-li).  adv.  With  care 
in  SBle^lon.  'Prtane  workmen  .  .  .  se- 
UtUdhf  employed.'    Heywood. 

ttfeeltoll  (stlek'shon).  n.  [L.  telectio,  se- 
UetioniM.  See  SvuECT.)  1.  The  act  of  se- 
lecting or  choosing  and  taking  from  among 


a  number;  a  taking  by  preference  of  one 
or  more  from  a  number.— 2.  A  number  of 
things  selected  or  taken  from  others  by  pre- 
ference.—J\ratural  selection,  that  process 
in  nature  by  which  plants  and  animals  best 
fitted  for  the  conditions  in  which  they  are 
placed  survive,  propagate,  and  spread,  while 
the  less  fitted  die  out  and  disappear;  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest ;  the  preservation  by 
their  descendants  of  useful  variaUons  aris- 
ing in  animals  or  plants. 

This  preservation  of  favourable  Individual  differ- 
ences and  variations,  and  the  destruction  of  those 
which  are  ii^urious,  I  have  called  Naiurmt  SeUetwn, 
or  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest.  .  .  .  Several  writers 
have  misapprehended  or  objected  to  the  term  Hatural 
stUcHon.  fiome  have  even  imagined  that  nmtumt  t* 
tettioH  induces  variabiiitv,  whereas  it  implies  only  the 
preservation  of  such  variations  as  arise  and  are  bene- 
ncial  to  the  being  under  its  conditions  in  life.  Darmin. 

Seleotlye  (sd-lek'tiv).  a.  Selecting:  tending 
to  select  'Selective  providence  of  the  Al- 
mighty.'   Bp.  Hall. 

Beleotman  (sd-lekt'man).  n.  In  New  Eng- 
land, a  town  ofllcer  cnosen  annually  to 
manage  the  concerns  of  the  town,  provide 
for  the  poor,  &o.  Their  number  is  usually 
from  three  to  seven  in  each  town,  and  these 
constitute  a  kind  of  executive  authority. 

Selectneea  (sd-lekt'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  l>eing  select  or  well  chosen. 

Selector  (sd-lekt'^r),  n.  [L.]  One  that 
selects  or  chooses  from  among  a  number. 
'  InvMitors  and  seUctars  of  their  own  sys- 
tems.'   Dr.  Knox. 

BeleiUlte  (seren-&t),  fK  A  compound  of 
selenic  acid  with  a  base;  as,  selenals  of 
soda. 

Selene  (sfi-ld'nd),  n.  [Or.,  from  selas,  light, 
brightness.]  In  Oreek  myth,  the  goddess  of 
the  moon,  called  in  Latin  Lt«na.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Theia.  and  sister 
of  Helios  (the  sun)  and  Soa  (the  dawn). 
Called  also  Phoebe. 

Belenlo  (se-len'ikX  a.  Pertaining  to  sele- 
nium; as,  selenic  acid  (H^SeOA  This  acid 
is  formed  when  selenium  is  oxidized  bv  fusion 
with  nitre.  It  is  very  acid  and  corrosive,  and 
resembles  sulphuric  acid  very  much.  Ithasa 
great  alfinity  for  bases,  forming  with  them 
salts  called  selenatea 

Selenlde  (seren-Id).  n.  A  compound  of  se- 
lenium with  one  other  element  or  radical 

Belentferous  (sel-e-nif'6r-us),  a.  {SeU- 
nium,  and  L.  jero,  to  produce.]  Containing 
selenium;  yielding  selenium;  as,  seUn\f- 
erotisores. 

SelenlOUS  (so-lA'ni-usX  a.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  produced  from  selenium.— Se<«nu>«« 
acid  (HtSeOiX  an  acid  derived  from  sele- 
nium.   It  forms  salts  called  selenites. 

Belenite  (seren-!t).  n.  [From  Or.  seUni,  the 
moon.)  1.  Foliated  or  crystallized  sulphate 
of  lime.  Selenite  is  a  sub-species  of  sul- 
phate of  lime,  of  two  varieties,  massive  and 
acicular.— 2.  One  of  the  supposed  inhabit- 
ants of  the  moon. 

Selenitic  (sel-enit'ik).  a.  1.  Fertalninff  to 
selenite ;  resembling  it  or  partaking  oi  its 
nature  and  properties.— 2.  Pertaining  to  the 
moon. 

Selenium  (sfi-16'nl-nm).  n.  [From  Or. 
seUiii.  the  moon,  so  named  by  Professor 
Berzelius  from  its  being  associated  with  tel- 
lurium, from  L.  teUus,  the  earth.1  Sym.  8e. 
At.  wt.  79*6.  A  non-metallic  element  ex- 
tracted from  the  pyrite  of  Fahlun  in 
Sweden,  and  discovered  in  1818  by  Berze- 
lius. In  its  general  chemical  analogies  it  is 
related  to  sulphur  and  tellurium.  It  gener- 
ally occurs  In  very  small  quantity  in  some 
of  the  varieties  of  Iron  pyrites  and  as  an 
impurity  In  native  sulphur.  When  pre- 
cipitated it  appears  as  a  red  powder,  which, 
when  heated,  melts,  and  on  cooling  forms  a 
brittle  mass,  nearlv  black,  but  transmitting 
red  light  when  In  thin  plates.  When  heated 
in  the  air  it  takes  fire,  bums  with  a  blue 
fiame,  and  produces  a  gaseous  compound, 
oxide  of  selenium,  which  has  a  most  pene- 
trating and  characteristic  odour  of  putrid 
horse-radish. 

Seleninret,  Selennret  (se-lfo'Q-ret),  n. 
See  Sblbnidb. 

Seieniuretted  ( sS  -  Mn  'fi  -  ret-  ed  ),  a.  Con- 
taining selenium;  combined  or  impreg- 
nated with  seXtnXvkXXL  —  SeUniuretled  hy- 
drogen (H«8e),  a  gaseous  compound  of  hy- 
drogen and  selenium  obtained  oy  the  action 
of  acids  on  metallic  selenides.  It  haa  # 
smell  resembling  that  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, and  when  respired  is  even  more 
poiK>nous  than  that  gaa.  Seieniuretted 
hydrogen  is  absorbed  by  water,  and  precipi- 
tates most  metallic  solutions,  yielding  selen- 


ides. corresponding  to  the  respective  sul- 
phides. 

8elenocentrio(M-l^'n6sen"trikX a.  Having 
relation  to  the  centre  of  the  moon;  as  seen 
or  estimated  from  the  centre  of  the  moon. 

Selenoffraph  (se-le'n6graf).  n.  rSee  8k- 
LBNoaiUPHT.  ]  A  delineation  or  picture  uf 
the  surface  of  the  moon  or  part  of  it 

Selenographer,  Selenographiet  (sel-«- 
nog'ra-f^r,  sel-e-nog'ra-fist),  n.  One  versed 
in  selenoi^iu)hy. 

Selenofrapnic,  SelenoKraphloal  (se-16'- 
nd-graTik.  se-16'n6<T«rik-ar)7a.  Belong- 
ing  to  selenographv. 

BelenogTai>l^  (sei-«-nog'ra-fi),  n     rOr 
setini,  the  moon,  and  graphd,  to  describe  ] 
A  description  of  the  moon  and  Its  phe- 
nomena; the  art  of  picturing  the  face  of 
the  moon. 

Selenological  (se-lS'n6.1oJ''ik-al),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  selenology. 

SelenolOOT  (sel-£-noro-iI).  n.  rOr.  selini, 
the  moon,  and  logos,  deBcriptlon]  That 
branch  of  astronomical  science  which  treat« 
of  the  moon. 

Self  (MlfX  [A.Sax.  seV,  self  a,  a  pronominal 
word  common  to  the  Teutonic  tongues ;  0. 
Sax.  self,  D.  M,  Dan.  hIv,  IceL  ^difr,  O. 
selb,  selbst,  Ooth.  siiba;  probably  formed  by 
compounding  the  refiexive  pronoun  m,  si 
(sL  «),  seen  in  IceL  sir,  to  himself,  sik, 
self,  O.  sieh.  with  some  other  word.  In  the 
oldest  English  (A.  Sax.)  as  well  as  later  self 
was  a  kind  of  pronominal  adjective,  most 
commonly  used  after  the  personal  pro- 
nouns, but  also.  In  the  sense  of  same,  stand- 
ing before  nouns,  quite  like  an  adjectlv<*. 
Thus  the  following  forms  oocnr:  ie  self,  or  tV 
sella,  I  myself:  min  setfes,  of  myself;  m^ 
SMum.  to  myself;  me  se{fne  (accV  my- 
self; thUL  setfa,  thyself:  hi  self  a,  himself; 
v)i  rUfe,  we  ourselves;  on  thdm  sylfan  gedre. 
in  that  same  year,  Ao.  The  dative  of  the 
personal  pronoun  was  also  prefixed  to  self, 
the  latter  being  undeclined,  BBie  me  self,  I 
myself;  hi  Aim  self  he  himself;  and  these 
forms  gradually  led  to  the  forms  myself, thy- 
self, ourse{f,  yourself,  Ac. ,  in  which  the  geni- 
tive or  possessive  form  is  prefixed  to  self. 
After  this  It  was  not  unnatural  for  se{f  to  lk* 
often  r^^arded  as  a  noun  with  the  plural 
selves,  like  other  nouns  ending  In  /.  In  him- 
self, themselves,  the  old  dative  ia  still  re- 
tained.] A  pronominal  element  affixed  to 
certain  personal  pronouns  and  pronominal 
adjectives  to  express  emphasis  or  distinc- 
tion; also  when  the  pronoun  is  used  re- 
flex! vely.  Thus  for  emphasis,  1  ^y»«\f  will 
write;  I  will  examine  for  myself.  Thou  thy- 
self Shalt  go;  thou  shalt  see  for  thyself.  The 
child  ifseir  ahaU  be  carried ;  it  shall  be 
present  itself.  Reciprocally,  I  abhor  my- 
self; he  loves  himself;  it  pleases  Uself;  we 
value  ourselves.  Except  when  added  to  pro- 
nouns used  reflexively.  self  serves  to  give 
emphasis  to  the  pronoun,  or  to  render  the 
distinction  expressed  by  It  more  em^^tical. 
*  /  myself  wlU  decide,  not  only  expresses 
mv  determination  to  decide,  but  the  deter- 
mination that  no  other  shall  decide.  Him- 
self, herself,  themnlves,  are  used  in  the  no- 
minative case,  as  well  as  in  the  objective. 

jesus  Af1wrxr(^l>apti2ed  not.  but  his  disciples. 

jn.  Iv.  9. 

Sometimes  self  Is  separated  from  my,  thy. 
Ac,  as.  my  wretched  se^f;  'To  our  grofs 
selves'  {Shak.);  and  this  leads  to  the  similar 
use  of  se{f  with  the  possessive  case  of  n 
noun;  as,  *Tarquin'sM(/'  (Shak.X  faring  self 
almost  the  character  of  a  noun,  which  it 
fully  takes  In  such  cases  as  are  illustrated 
in  next  article. 

Self  (lelf),  n.  1.  The  individual  as  an  object 
to  his  own  reflective  consciousness;  the  man 
viewed  by  his  own  cognition  as  the  subject 
of  all  his  mental  phenomena,  the  agent  in  hi^ 
own  activities,  uie  subject  of  his  own  feel- 
ings, and  the  possessor  of  faculties  and  char- 
acter ;  a  person  as  a  distinct  individual : 
one's  individual  person ;  the  ego  of  metn- 
physiciana 

A  man's  j*(f  may  be  the  worst  Cellow  to  converge 
whb  in  the  wmld.  /V 

The  self,  the  I,  is  recognised  in  every  act  of  intr)- 
lii^ence  as  the  subject  to  which  that  act  belongs.  It 
b  I  that  perceive.  I  that  imagine.  I  that  remember, 
t  that  attend.  I  that  compare,  I  that  feel.  I  that  will. 
I  tliat  am  conscious.  .Sir  H^.  HamiU*m. 

2.  Personal  interest ;  one's  own  private  in- 
terest 

The  fondness  we  have  for  stlf .  .  .  famishes  an- 
other long  ranic  of  prejudices.  Watts. 

Love  took  up  the  harp  of  life,  and  smote  on  aU  the 

chords  with  mieht : 
Smote  the  chord  of  te(f,  that,  trembling,  passed  in 

music  out  of  sight.  TtMnys*H. 


ch.  Main;     £h.  8c.  loM;     g,  ^;     j.>ob;     h.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  alfi^;     th,  (Aen;  th,  (Mn;    w.  wig;    wh,  icMg;    zh,  azure. -See  Krt. 
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8w  A  flower  or  blossom  of  a  uniform  colour, 
especially  one  irithont  an  edging  or  border 
ditlinct  from  the  ground  colowr.— Self  is 
the  first  element  in  innumerable  compounds, 
generally  of  obvious  meaning,  in  most  of 
which  it  denotes  either  the  agent  or  the  ob- 
ject of  the  action  expressed  by  the  word 
with  which  it  is  joined,  or  the  person  on 
behalf  of  whom  it  is  performs,  or  the 
person  or  thing  to,  for.  or  towards  whom  or 
which  a  quality,  attribute,  or  feeling  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  word,  belongs,  is 
directed,  or  is  exerted,  or  from  which  it 
proceeds ;  or  it  denotes  the  subject  of,  or 
object  affected  by,  such  action,  quality,  at- 
tribute, feeling,  and  the  like.  Goodrich. 
Self  t  (self),  a-  Same;  identical;  very  same; 
▼ery.  Self  still  has  this  sense  when  followed 
by  tame.    See  Selfsaxb. 

Shoot  another  arrow  that  set/m^y 

Which  you  did  shoot  the  firvt.  Skak. 

I  ammadeof  thatM^metalasmysster.    Skak. 

At  that  seifmoxoKxA  enters  Palamon.     Drydtn. 

Belf-alMUed  (selfa-bast).  a.  Humbled  by 
conscious  guilt  or  shame. 

Self-abasement  (self-a-ba8'ment).n.  1.  Hu- 
miliation or  abasement  proceeding  from 
consciousness  of  inferiority,  suilt,  or  shame. 
2.  Degradation  of  one's  self  by  one's  own 

act 

Enooi^  I  no  foreign  foe  could  qnell 

Thy  soul,  till  from  it!>elf  it  fell. 

Yes  I  set/-abtuemtnt  paved  the  way 

To  villain-bonds  and  despot  sway.        Byron., 

Self-alMMlng  (self -a-b&s'ing),  a.  Humbling 
by  the  consciousness  of  gtult  or  by  shame. 

self-abhorrence  (self-ab-hor'ens),  n.  Ab- 
horrence of  one's  self. 

Self-abhorring  (self-ab-hor'ing),  a.  Abhor- 
ring one's  self. 

Self^llnue  (self-a-bQsO.  n.  L  The  abuse  of 
one's  own  person  or  powers.  Shak. — 2.  Onan- 
ism: masturbation. 

Self-aceoBed  (self  ak-k&zdX  a.  Accused  by 
one's  own  conscience. 

Self-aoeil8ing(selfak-kQz-ingXa.  Accusing 

one's  self. 

Then  held  down  she  her  head  and  cast  down  a 
stif-ateusiMg  look.  Sir  P.  Sidtt^. 

Self-acting  (self  akt-ingX  a-  Acting  of  or 
by  itself:  applied  to  any  automatic  contriT- 
ances  for  superseding  the  manipulation 
which  would  otherwise  be  required  in  the 
management  of  machines;  as,  the  telf-act- 
ing  tieA  of  a  boring-mill,  whereby  the  cut- 
ters are  carried  forward  by  the  general  mo- 
tion of  the  machine. 

Self-action  (self-ak'shonX  n.  Action  by  or 
originating  in  one's  self  or  itself. 

ScO^activlty  (self-ak-tiv'i.U).  n.  SeU-mo- 
tion  or  the  power  of  moving  one's  self  or 
itself  without  foreign  or  external  aid. 

If  it  can  intrinsically  stir  itself.  ...  it  most  have  a 
principle  cH se^-activity  which  is  life  and  sense. 

Boyle. 

Self-adJaBtin|[(8elf-ad-ju8fing),a.  Adjust- 
ing by  one's  self  or  by  itself. 

S^-admiration  (self'ad-mi-r&''shonX  n. 
Admiration  of  one  s  self. 

Self-aflkirs  (self af -farz).  n.  fl.  One's  own 
private  business.    Shak. 

Self-alfoeted  (self-af-fekt'ed}.  a.  Well-af- 
fected towards  one's  self;  self-loving.  Shak. 

Self-aSMghted  (self-af-frit'ed),  a.  Fright- 
ened at  one's  self.    Shak. 

Self-aggrandisement  (self-ag'gran-diz- 
ment),  n.  The  aggrandizement  or  exalta- 
tion of  one's  self. 

Self-annihilation  (selfannI-hi-la''shon),n. 
Annihilation  by  one's  own  act    Addisoti. 

Self-arolanse  (»elfappl||z').  n.  Applause 
of  one^s  sell  *  Not  void  of  righteous  telf- 
amalaute.'    Tennyion. 

Selz-ai»plylng  (selfap-piring).  a.  Apply- 
ing to  or  by  one  s  self.     Watts. 

Seu-approhation  (self  ap-pr6-b&"shonX  n. 
Approbation  of  one's  self. 

Selz-approying  (self-ap-prOv'ingX  a.  Ap- 
proving one's  self  or  one  s  conduct  or  char- 
acter. 

One  n^-€tffroviMi  hour  whole  years  outweighs 
Of  stupid  starers  and  of  loud  huzzas.  Pope. 

Self-aaeertlng,  Self-aseertiye  (seifas- 

sdrfing,  self-as-s6rt'ivX  a.  Forward  in  as- 
serting one's  self,  or  one's  rights  and  claims; 
putting  one's  self  forward  in  a  confident 
waj. 

Self-aeeertion  (self-as-s^r^shonX  n.  The 
act  of  asserting  one's  self  or  one's  own 
rights  or  claims;  a  putting  one's  self  for- 
ward in  an  over -confident  or  assuming 
manner. 

Bftlf-aiwmfHl  (selfas-si^d).  a.    Assumed 


by  one's  own  act  or  by  one's  own  authority: 

as,  a  uelf-attumed  title. 
8^-a88nmption(self-as-sum'shon).n.  Self- 
conceit.    'In  gelf-atsumption  greater  than 

in  the  note  of  Judgment.     Shak. 
Self-assured  (selfa-shdrd),  a.    Assured  by 

one's  self 
Self-hanlBhed  (self  ban -isht),  a.    Exiled 

voluntarily.    Pope. 
Self-begotten  (self-b6-got'n).  a.    Begotten 

by  one^  self  or  one's  own  powersw     'That 

te{f 'begotten  bird  in  the  Arabian  woods.' 

Milton. 
Self-blinded  (self-bllnd'ed).  a.    Blinded  or 

led  astray  by  one's  own  actions,  means,  or 

qualities.     '  Se^f-blhided  are  you  by  your 

pride.'    Tenn^eon. 
Self-bom  (selfbomX  a-    Bom  or  begotten 

by  one's  self  or  itself;  self -begotten.  '  From 

himself  the  phoenix  only  springs,  self-bom.' 

Druden. 
Self-bonntyt  (self-bounHi),  n.     Inherent 

kindness  and  benevolence. 

I  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature. 
Out  Q^stt/4>ounty,  be  abused.  Skak. 

Self  -  breath  t  (self'breth),  n.  One's  own 
speech  or  words.  'Speaks  not  to  himself 
but  with  a  pride  that  quarrels  at  self- 
breath.'    Shak. 

Self-centration  (self-sen-tra'shon).  n.  The 
act  of  centring  or  state  of  being  centred  on 
one's  self. 

Self-centred  (self  sen-tdrd),  a.  Centred  in 
self. 

Self-charity  t  (self'char-i-ti),  n.  Love  of 
one's  self.    SSiak. 

Self-closing  (selfkldz-ing),  a.  Closing  of 
itself;  closing  or  shutting  automatically;  as, 
a  eelf-clositig  bridge  or  door. 

Self-coloured  (seif-kur^rd ),  a.  All  of  one 
colour:  applied  to  textile  fabrics  in  which 
the  warp  and  weft  are  of  the  same  colour. 

Self-command  (self'kom-mand),  a.  That 
steady  equanimity  which  enables  a  man  in 
every  situation  to  exert  his  reasoning  fa- 
culty with  coolness,  and  to  do  what  exist- 

>  ing  circumstances  require;  self-control. 
Hume. 

Self-conmiltment  (self-kom-mit'ment).  n. 
A  committing  or  binding  one's  self,  as  by  a 
promise,  statement,  or  conduct. 

Self- communicative  (seif-kom-mu'ni-kn- 
tivX  a.  Imparting  or  communicating  by  its 
own  powers. 

Self-complacency  (self-kom-pla'sen-siX  n. 
The  state  of  being  self-complacent;  satis- 
faction with  one's  self  or  with  one's  own 
doings. 

Self-complacent  (self-kom-pla'sent),  a. 
Pleased  with  one's  self  «r  one's  own  doings; 
self- satisfied.  'A  gelf-complacent  repose 
superior  to  accidents  and  ills.'    Dr.  Caird. 

Self-conceit  (self-kon-sdtO,n.  A  high  opinion 
of  one's  self;  vanity.— .^otwn.  Self-conceit, 
Vanity.    See  under  Egotism. 

Thyself  from  flattering  seff -conceit  defend. 

Sir  y.  Denham. 

Self-conceited  (self-kon-set'ed),  a.  Having 
self-conceit;  vain;  having  a  high  or  over- 
weening opinion  of  one's  own  person  or 
merits. 

A  self-conuUed  fop  will  swallow  anything. 

Sir  R.  L Estrange. 

Self-COnceitedness  (self-kon-set'ed-ues),  n. 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  self -conceited; 
vanity;  an  overweening  opinion  of  one's 
own  person  or  accorapliuiments.    Locke. 

Self-  condemnation  ( self '  kon  -  dem  -  na"- 
shon),  n.  Condemnation  by  one's  own  con- 
science. 

Self- condemning  (self- kon -dem'ing).  a. 
Condemning  one^  self.  *  Self-condemning 
expressions.'    Bogtcell. 

Self-confldence  (self-kon'fi-dens),  n.  Confi- 
dence in  one's  own  judgment  or  ability;  re- 
liance on  one's  own  opinion  or  powers  with- 
out other  aid. 

Self-confidence  is  the  first  requisite  to  great  under- 
takings, yohnson. 

Self-confident  (self-kon'fl-dent),  a.  Confi- 
dent of  one's  own  strength  or  powers;  rely- 
ing on  the  correctness  of  one's  own  judg- 
ment, or  the  competence  of  one's  own 
powers,  without  other  aid. 

Self-confiding  (self-kon-fld'ing),  a.  Confid- 
ing in  one's  own  judgment  or  powers;  self- 
confident     Pope. 

Self-conscious  (self-kon'shus),  a.  1.  Con- 
scious of  one's  states  or  acts  as  belonging  to 
one's  self.  '5e(^-co»i«ct<ni«  thought' Caird. 
2.  Conscious  of  one's  self  as  an  object  of  ob- 
servation to  others;  apt  to  think  much  of 
how  one's  self  appears  to  others. 


Self-consciousness  (self-kon'shns-net).  n. 
tttate  of  being  self-conscious;  consciooineia 
of  one's  own  states  or  acts. 

I  am  as  Justly  accountable  for  any  action  done 
many  years  since,  appropriated  to  me  now  by  this 
sei/-eonsciousncss,  as  I  am  for  what  I  did  the  last 
moment.  Locke. 

Self- considering  (self-kon-sid'toinKX  p 
and  a.    Considering  in  one's  own  mind;  de- 
liberating.    *  SeJf-conndering,  as  he  stands, 
debates.'    Pope. 

Self-consumed  (self-kon-sumd').  a.  Con- 
sumed by  one's  self  or  itsell 

Self-consuming  (self -kon-s&mlngX  a-  Con- 
suming one's  self  or  itself.  '  A  wandering, 
self-consuming  fire.'    Pope. 

Se]f-contained(Belfkon-tand)  a.  l.  Wrapped 
up  in  one's  self;  reserved;  not  expansive  or 
conmnunicative.  '  Cold,  high,  self-contained. 
and  passionless.'  Tennyson.— 2.  A  term  ap- 

Elied  (especially  in  Scotland)  to  a  house 
aving  an  entrance  for  itself,  and  not  ap- 
proached by  an  entrance  or  stair  common 
to  others.— Self-contained  efi^'fM,  an  engine 
and  boiler  attached  together,  complete  for 
working,  similar  to  a  portable  engine,  but 
without  the  travelling  gear.     E.  H.  Knight. 

Self-contempt  (selfkon-temt),  n.  Contempt 
for  one's  self.     Tennyson. 

Self-contradiction  (self  kon-tra-dik''shon). 
n.  The  act  of  contradicting  itself;  repug- 
nancy in  terms.  To  be  and  not  to  be  at  the 
same  time,  is  a  self-contradiction;  that  is,  a 
proposition  consisting  of  two  members,  one 
of  which  contradicts  the  other.    Addison. 

Self-contradictory  (self  kon-tra-dik"to-ri). 
a.  Contradicting  itself.  *  Doctrines  which 
are  self-contradictory. '    Spectator. 

Self-control  (self-kon-tron,  n.  Control  ex- 
ercised over  one's  self;  self-restraint;  self- 
command.    Tennyson. 

Self-convicted  (self-kon-vik'ted),  a.  (Con- 
victed by  one's  own  consciousness,  know- 
ledge, or  avowal 

Guilt  stands  self-convicted  when  arraigned. 

SaxHtge. 
Self-COnyiction(8elf-kon-vik'shon),n.  Con- 
viction  proceeding  from  one's  own  con- 
sciousness, knowledge,  or  confession. 

No  wonder  such  a  spirit,  in  such  a  situation,  is 
provoked  beyond  the  r^ards  of  religion  or  self-con- 
viction. Swift, 

Self- covered  (self-kuv'^rd),  a.  Covered. 
i-lotlied,  or  dressed  in  one  s  native  sem- 
blance.   Shak. 

Self-created  (self-kre-at'ed),  a.  Created  by 
one's  self;  not  formed  or  constituted  by  an- 
other. 

Self-culture  (self-kuVtfir),  n.  Culture,  train- 
ing, or  education  of  one's  self  without  the 
aid  of  teachers.    Prof.  Blackie. 

Self-danger  (self-dan'j6r),  n.  Danger  from 
one's  self    Shak. 

Self-deceit  (self-de-setO,  n.  Deception  re- 
specting one's  self,  or  that  originates  from 
one's  own  mistake;  self-deception. 

This  fatal  hypocrisy  and  self-deceit  is  taken  notice 
of  in  these  words,  who  can  understand  his  errors? 
Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults.  Addison. 

Self-  deceived  (self-de-sevdO.  a.  Deceived 
or  misled  respecting  one's  self  by  one's  ovm 
mistake  or  error. 

Self-deception  (self-d§-sep'8hon).  n.  De- 
ception concerning  one's  self,  proceeding 
from  one's  own  mistake. 

Self-defence  (self-de-fens'),  n.  The  act  of 
defending  one's  own  person,  property,  oi 
reputation. 

I  took  not  arms,  till  urged  by  self-d^/ince. 
The  eldest  law  of  nature.  Rawe. 

—The  art  of  self-defence,  boxing;  pugiliam. 

Byron. 
Self-defensive  (self-de-fen'siv),  a.    Tending 

to  defend  one's  self. 
Self-delation  (self-de-la'shon),  n.     [See  D& 

LATION.  ]   Accusation  of  one's  self.    '  Bounc 

to  infonn  against  himself  to  be  the  agent 

of  the  most  rigid  self-delation.'    MUman, 
Self-delusion  (self-de-lu'zhon),  n.     The  de 

lusion  of  one's  self,  or  delusion  respectluj 

one's  self.    South. 
Self-denial  (self-de-nral),  n.    The  denial  o 

one's  self;  the  forbearing  to  gratify  one'i 

own  appetites  or  desires. 

The  religion  of  Jesus,  with  all  its  self-denials,  vii 
tues,  and  devotions,  is  very  practicable.         IVatts. 

Self-den3ring  (self-de-ni'ing),  a.  Denjrini 
one's  self ;  forbearing  to  indulge  one's  owi 
appetites  or  desires.  'A  devout,  humble 
sin-abhorring,  self-denying  frame  of  spirit. 
South.  —  ScQ- denying  ordinance,  in  Eng 
hist,  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Long  Par 
liament  in  1645,  that '  no  member  of  eithe 
House  shall,  during  the  war,  enjoy  or  exe 


F&te.  tltr,  fat,  fill;       mh,  met,  h^;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  mdve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       \),  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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SELF-LEFT 


elite  any  office  or  command,  dvil  or  mill- 
Unr.' 

Self  .danjringly  (seU-d^nTing-UX  adv.  In 
a  aelf-denyiutf  manner. 

Seir-depandent.  Self-depending  (teif-dd- 
pend'ent.  teU-de-pendlngX  a.  depending 
on  one's  self.  ' Se^-dgpenaent  power.'  Oola- 
gmWi. 

Self-deetroyer  (aelf-d^atrof^rX  n.  One 
who  dettrojrt  himself. 

Self-dasiruetion  (8elf-dd-ttruk'ahon),n.The 
deatruction  of  one  a  self;  voluntary  destruo- 
Uon     Sir  P.  Sidtuy. 

8e]f-deatmctlve(8eIf-d6-stnik'tivXa.  Tend- 
ing to  the  destruction  of  one's  self. 

Self-  determination  ( self'  ds  -  t6r •  min-a''- 
shon).  n.  Determination  by  one's  own  mind; 
or  determination  by  Its  own  powers,  with- 
out extraneous  impulse  or  influence.  Locke. 

Self-  determining  (self-dS-t^r'min-ing),  a. 
Capable  of  self-determination. 

Erery  aninuJ  is  conscious  of  some  indindual.  sdf- 
moviof .  M(/-iUt*rmmiMg  principle. 

MttrtiMus  Scribierus. 

Self-  devoted  ( self-dS- vdt'ed  X  a.  Devoted 
In  person,  or  voluntarily  devoted. 

S4dXHleY0tement(self-dd-vdt'ment),n.  The 
devoting  of  one's  person  and  services  volun- 
tarily to  any  difficult  or  hazardous  employ- 
ment 

Setf-devotlon  (self-d6v6'shon).  n.  The  act 
of  devoting  one's  self :  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice one's  own  interests  or  happiness  for  the 
sake  of  others;  self-sacrifice. 

Self-deTOuriilg  (&elf-d6-vour'ingX  a.  De- 
vouring one's  self  or  itself.  * Self-dewmring 
silence. '    Sir  J.  Denham. 

Self-diAlslve  (self-dif-fOz'iv).  a.  Havlns 
power  to  dilfuse  itself;  diffusing  Itself 
Aorrii. 

Self-diBparagement  (self-dis-par'&J-mentX 
n.    Disparagement  of  one's  sell 

Inward  self-disparagtment  affords 
To  meditative  spleen  a  grateful  feast    IVordrwarth. 

Self-dispraise  (self -dis-pr&z0.n.  Dispraise, 
censure,  or  disapprobation  of  one's  self. 

There  Is  a  luxury  in  se^-dixprnist.     lV»rdsi»orth. 

Self-dlstmst  (self-dis-trustO.  n.  Distrust 
of  or  want  of  confidence  in  one's  self  or  in 
one's  own  powers.  '  It  is  my  shynetn,  or 
my  ael/'distrv8t'    Tennyton, 

Self-educated  (seU-ed^-k&t-edX  a.  Edu- 
cated by  one's  own  efforts  or  without  tlie 
aid  of  teachers. 

self -elective  (self-e-lek'tivX  a.  Having 
the  right  to  elect  one's  self,  or,  as  a  body, 
of  electing  its  own  members. 

An  oU^rchy  on  the  seiK-tUctn*  principle  was  thus 
cstabUsMd.  Brougham. 

Self-endeared  (self-en-dirdO. A-  Enamoured 
of  one's  self;  self -loving,    shak. 

Self- enjoyment  (self-en- joi'mentX  n.  In- 
ternal satisfaction  or  pleasure. 

Setf -esteem  (self-es-tfimO,  «^  The  esteem 
or  fftK>d  opinion  of  one's  self.    Milton. 

Sel^sUxnation  (self es-ti-mi"shonX  n.  The 
esteem  or  good  opinion  of  one's  self. 

B«Af-evldence  (self-ev'i-dens),  n.  The  qna- 
Uty  of  being  self-evident.  'By  the  same 
§e{f-etxdene€  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to 
three.'    Loeke. 

Self-evident  (self-ev'l-dentX  »•  Evident 
without  proof  or  reasoning ;  producing  cer- 
tainty or  clear  conviction  upon  a  bare  pre- 
sentation to  the  mind;  as,afe(/'-evul0nt  pro- 
position or  truth. 

Many  politicians  of  our  time  are  in  the  habit  of 
Uyuw  it  down  as  a  setfevidtnt  propositloo.  that  no 
people  ought  to  be  free  till  they  arc  fit  to  use  their 
freedom.  MaantUty. 

Self  -  evidently  (self -e  v'i-deni-liX  adv.  By 
means  of  self-evidence;  without  extraneous 
proof  or  reasoning. 

These  two  quantities  were  stif-ttridentiy  equaL 

frhewtii. 

Seif-evolntlon  (solfev-d-lu'^shonX  n.  De- 
velopment iiy  inherent  power  or  quality. 

8eif-ezaltation(8elfegx-ftl-t&"shonXn.  The 
exaltation  of  one  •  self. 

8eif-ezaminant(self-egi-am'in-antXn.  One 
who  examinee  himself. 

The  humiliated  stl/-*xamiruitU  leek  that  there  is 
evil  in  oar  nature  as  well  as  i;ood.  CoUridg*. 

self-examination  (seif'egz-am-i-na^shonX 
n.  An  examination  or  scrutiny  into  one  s 
own  state,  conduct^  and  motives,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  religious  affections  and 
daUes.    Stfrnth. 

8elf-ezample  (self -egz-am'plX  n.  One's  own 
example  or  precedent    SMk. 

Betf-ezlstenoe  (self-egz-isf  ens),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  self -existent ;  inherent  exist- 
ence; the  existence  possessed  by  virtue  of  a 


being's  own  nature,  and  independent  of  any 
other  being  or  cause,  an  attribute  peculiar 
toOod. 

Living  and  understanding  substances  do  clearly 
demonstrate  to  philosophical  enquirers  the  necessary 
tti/-<xistniet,  power,  wisdom,  and  beneficwtce  of 
their  Maker.  BtniUy. 

Self-ezistent  (self-egz-isf  entX  a.  Existing 
by  one's  or  its  own  nature  or  essence,  in- 
dependent of  any  other  cause. 

Thb  self<x  stent  Being  hath  the  power  of  perfec- 
tion, as  wen  as  of  existence  in  himself.       N.  Grew. 

Self-explanatory  (self-eks-plan'a-to-rix  a, 
Capnble  of  explaining  itself;  bearing  its 
meaning  on  it«  own  face;  obvious. 

Self  -  explication  (8elfeks-pIi-kil"shonX  n. 
The  act  or  power  of  explaining  one's  self  or 
itself.  '  A  thing  perplexed  b^ond  telf-ex- 
plication.'    Shak. 

pelf-fiEU:ed  (self  fastX  a.  A  term  aoplled  to 
the  natural  face  or  surface  of  a  flagstone, 
in  contradistinction  to  dre98ed  or  hewn. 

Self-  fed  (selffedX  a.  Fed  by  one's  self  or 
itself.    MUton. 

Self-feeder  (self -ffid'^r).  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  feeds  himself  or  itself;  specifically,  a 
self-feeding  apparatus  or  machine. 

Self -feeding  (self-fdd'lngX  a.  Capable  of 
feeding  one's  self  or  itself;  keeping  up  auto- 
matically a  supply  of  anything  of  which 
there  is  a  constant  consumption,  waste,  use, 
or  application  for  some  purpose ;  as.  a  »e\f- 
feeding  boiler,  furnace,  printing-press,  Ao. 

Mf-fertillsation  (seirnr-til-iz-a^shonX  n. 
In  bot  the  ferUlizauon  of  a  flower  by  pollen 
from  the  same  flower.  'The  evil  effecta  of 
close  interbreeding  or  u{f-fertUization.' 
Darwin. 

Self-fertilised  (selffAr-Ul-kd'^,  p.  and  a.  In 
boL  fertilised  oy  its  own  pollen.    See  ex- 
tract 
A  sei/'/ertitiMed  plant  .  .  .  means  one  of  se(/' 

/ertiliMed  parentage,  that  is,  one  derired  from  a 
flower  fertilized  with  pollen  from  the  same  flower, 
...  or  from  another  flower  on  the  tame  plant. 

Darwin. 

Self-flatterln<(seIf-flaft«r-ingXa.  Flatter- 
ing one's  seuT  *  Sel/-Jlattering  delusiona' 
Watts. 

Self-flattery  (self-flaf  t«riX  n.  Flattery  of 
one's  self. 

Self-gathered  (self-gaTH'Ard)  a.  Gathered, 
wrapped  up,  or  concentrated  in  one's  self 
or  itselt 

There  in  her  place  she  did  rejoice. 
Set/sathtr'dwx  her  prophet-mind.      Ttnnyton. 

Self-^orioos  (self-gld'ri-usX  a.    Springing 

from  vainglonr  or  vanity:  vain;  boastful. 

'  Free  from  vamness  and  te^-glariotu  pride.' 

Shak. 
Self-governed  (self-gu'vAmdX  a.  Governed 

by  one's  self  or  itself;  as,  a  telf-govemed 

state. 
Self-government  (self-gu'v«m-ment).  n. 

1.  The  government  of  one's  self;  self-coniroL 

2.  A  system  of  government  by  which  the 
mass  of  a  nation  or  people  appohit  the 
rulers;  democratic  or  republican  govern- 
ment; democracy. 


It  b  to  self  government,  the  great  principle  of 
tpuUr  representation  and  administration— Che  sys- 
tem that  lets  in  all  to  participate  in  the  counsels 


that  are  to  assign  the  good  or  evil  to  all— that  we 
may  owe  what  we  are  and  what  we  hope  to  be. 

D.  IVebster. 

Self-gratnlation  (selfgrat-fi-li^shon),  n. 
Oratulation  of  one's  self.    Shak. 

Self-harming  (selfhltrm-ingX  a.  Injuring 
or  hurting  one's  self  or  itself. 

Self-heal  (selfhdlXn.  A  British  ^lant  of 
the  genus  Prunella,  the  P.  vulgaris.  See 
Prunblla.  Also,  a  plant  of  the  genus  San^ 
cula  (which  seeX 

Self-healing  (selfhfil-ing).  a.  Having  the 
power  or  property  of  healing  itself;  as,  the 
se\f-heaUng  power  of  living  animals  and 
vegetables. 

Seil-help  (selfhelpX  n.  Assistance  of  or  by 
one's  self;  the  use  of  one's  own  powers  to 
attain  one's  ends.    S.  Smiles. 

Self -homicide  (selfhom'i-sidX  n.  Act  of 
killing  one's  self;  suicide.    Halcewill. 

Selfhood  (self 'hud X  n.  Individual  or  in- 
dependent existence ;  separate  personalitv; 
individuality.  'All  that  had  been  manly 
in  him,  all  that  had  been  youth  and  selfhood 
In  him,  flaming  up  for  one  brief  moment.' 
Harper's  Monthly  Mag.    (Rare.] 

Self-idolised  (selfl-dol-izdX  a.  Idolized  by 
one's  self.    Cowper. 

Self -ignorance  (self-ig'nd-rans).  n.  Igno- 
rance of  one's  own  character  or  nature. 

Self-ignorant  (self-ig'nO-rantX  a.  Ignorant 
of  one's  self. 

Self  -  Imparting  (self -im-plirt'ingX  a.  Im- 
parting by  ita  own  powers  and  wilL  Norris. 


Self-lmportaace  (self-im-port'ansX  n.  High 
opinion  of  one's  self;  pride.    Cowper. 

Self-important  (self-im-port'ant).  a.  Im- 
portant in  one's  own  esteem;  pompous. 

Self  -  imposed  ( self  im-p6zd ),  a.  Imposed 
or  voluntarily  taken  on  one's  self;  as,  a  telf- 
imvosed  task. 

Self-imposture  (self-im-pos'tfir),  fi.  Impos- 
ture practised  on  one's  self.    South. 

Self -indignation  (seirin-dig-na^shonX  n. 
Indignation  at  one's  own  cliaracter  or  ac- 
tions. *  Opposite  and  more  mixed  affections, 
such  as  .  .  .  se{f-indignation.'    Baxter. 

Self-indulgence  (self-in-dul'jensX  n.    Free 
indulgence  of  one's  passions  or  appetites 
'  Love  of  ease  and  te^-indulgence/    Sir  J 
Hawkins. 

Self-indulgent  (self -in-durientX  a.  Indulg- 
ing one's  self;  apt  or  inclined  to  gratify' 
one's  own  passions,  desires,  or  the  like. 

Self-inflicted  (self-in-flik'tedX  a.  Inflicted 
by  or  on  one's  self;  as,  a  selj-injlictsd  pun- 
ishment 

Self-lnsuflicienoy  (selfMn-suf-fl^'shen-siX 
ft.    Insufficiency  of  one's  self.    Clarke. 

Self  -  interest  ( self -In't^r-est  X  n.  Private 
interest ;  the  interest  or  advantage  of  one't 
self. 

Self-interested  (self -in't^r-est-edX  a.  Hav- 
ing self-interest:  particularly  concerned  for 
one's  self;  selfish.    Addison. 

Self-invited  (self-in-vlf  edX  a.  Come  with- 
out being  asked;  as.  a  self-invited  guest 

Self-involution  (self  in-vd-ia''shon),  n.  In- 
volution in  one's  self;  hence,  mental  abstrac- 
tion; reverie. 

Self-involved  (seU-ln-volvd').  a.  Wrapped 
up  in  one's  self  or  in  one's  thoughts.  Teii- 
nuson. 

Seiflsh  (selfish  X  a.  Caring  only  or  chiefly 
for  self;  regarding  one's  own  interest  chiefly 
or  solely;  proceeding  from  love  of  self ;  in* 
fluenced  in  actions  solely  by  a  view  to  pri- 
vate advantage;  as,  a  selfish  person;  a  selfisli 
motive.  'The  most  aspiring,  selfish  man.' 
Addison. 

That  sin  of  sins,  the  undue  love  of  self,  with  the 
postponing  of  the  interests  of  all  others  to  our  own. 
Iiad  for  along  time  no  word  to  express  it  in  Eng* 
lish.  Help  was  nought  from  the  Greek,  and  from 
the  Latin.  '  PhUauty '  had  been  more  than  once 
attempted  by  our  scholars,  but  found  no  acceptance. 
This  failing,  men  turned  to  the  Latin;  one  writer 
trying  to  supply  the  want  bv  calling  the  man  a  'suist.' 
as  one  seeking  his  own  things  (sua'),  and  the  sin 
itself.  'Midsm?  The  gap.  howerer.  was  not  really 
filled  up.  till  some  of  the  Puritan  writers,  drawing  on 
our  Saxon,  devised  'x«(^xA'and  *  se(fishuess'  words 
which  to  us  seem  obvious  enot^;h.  but  which  yet  are 
not  more  than  two  hundred  years  old.        Trench. 

Selflshly  (self  ish-UX  adv.  In  a  seiflsh  man- 
ner; with  regard  to  private  interest  only  or 
chiefly.    Pope. 

Selflshness  (self  ish-nes).  n.  The  quality  of 
being  seiflsh;  the  exclusive  regard  of  a  per- 
son to  his  own  interest  or  happiness ;  the 
quality  of  being  entirely  self-interested,  or 
proceeding  from  r^^ard  to  self-interest 
alone,  without  regarding  the  Interest  of 
others ;  as,  the  selfishness  of  a  person  or  of 
his  conduct. 

Selfishness  (is)  a  trice  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
happiness  of  him  who  harbours  it,  and  as  such,  con- 
demned by  self-love.  Mackintesh. 

Selfishness  and  self  love  are  sometimes  con- 
founded, but  are  properly  distinct  See  also 
SSLF-Lovs  and  extracts  there. 

Selfishness  is  not  an  excess  of  self-love,  and  con- 
sists not  in  an  over-desire  of  happiness,  but  in  placing 
your  happiness  in  something  which  interferes  with, 
or  leaves  you  regardless  of.  that  of  others.  tVheUety. 

Selflsm  (  self  izm ),  n.  Devotedness  to  self ; 
selfishness.    [Rare.] 

Selflst  (sclfistX  n.  One  devoted  to  self;  a 
selfish  person.  '  The  prompting  of  generous 
feeling,  or  of  what  the  cold  selfist  calls  quix- 
otism.   Jer.  Taylor.    [Rare.] 

Self-iUStifloation  (selff  U8tl-fi-k&''shon).  n. 
Justification  of  one  s  self. 

Self-justifler  (self-ju8'ti-f1-6rX  n.  One  who 
excuses  or  justifies  himself. 

Self-killed  (self'kUdX  a.  KUled  by  one's 
self.    Shak. 

Self-kindled  (self-kin'dld),  a.  Kindled  of 
itself,  or  without  extraneous  aid  or  power. 
Dryden. 

Self-knowing  (self-nd'ing).  a.  Knowing  of 
itself,  or  without  communication  from  an- 
other.   Milton. 

Self-knowledge  (self-noVej).  n.  The  know- 
ledge of  one's  own  real  character,  abilities, 
worth,  or  demerit. 

Self-left  (self 'left),  a.  Left  to  one's  self  or 
to  Itself. 

His  hearVl  know  how  variable  and  vain. 
Setf-ti/t.  Mtttm. 


ch,  dUtin;     th,  Sc.  lock;     g.go-,     J,  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  ting;    IH,  then;    th,  thin;    w,  idg;    wh,  whig;    th,  azure.— See  KST. 
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SELF-SUITKICIKNT 


(Bdf'ksX  ^    Having  no  regard  to 


(ietnes-aesX  ">  Freedom  from 
toktij  far  oocTt  own  gratiflcatkm  or 


WtU-tODt*  f^arUkXa.   SzaeUyiimilar.eor- 


TU  Sen£4o«'s  plMimg  voice  ba  nearer  drew, 
Waerc  ^  ^  voris.  nis  sel/4iM*  case  be  knew. 

a  term  applied  to  a  disease  which  appears 
to  run  a  definite  coane.  bat  it  little  modi- 
fteil  hj  treatfltent.  as  small-pox. 
Mf4ot«  (•tU'larX  n.  The  love  of  one's 
ovn  penoo  or  happiness;  an  instinctire 
prtocipl^  in  the  hitman  mind  which  impels 
€wtrj  ratvrttal  creature  to  preaenre  his  life, 
and  procbole  his  own  happiness. 

A*4  »x-  <  »ei/4ave  each  ieaioat  writer  rales. 
Cc«te=..j^;  wtts  become  tke  sport  of  fools.    /I^. 

J*fl<  '>-./,>  aae  piirase  ael/4m>e  i«ed  as  synooymoos 
wKk  t>'»  -lc«rc  o<'  hxy^Ai^TSK,  bat  it  i*  often  con- 
fo^r^<l«-i  »-.cn  t*ve  wot  a  irJjiihnets.  which  certainly, 
■  «r  ct  tri^nety.  deaoces  a  rery  differcit  disposi- 
c/aul  />.  ^ ^ 


S9  V'.QC  as  ul/-l^<eil'i^%  not  desrenerate  into  selfish- 
■CSS  A  u  q  j>£e  cooapanbte  widi  tnse  beaevolence. 

FUrttinf. 

As  to  difference  between  mJ/-Une  and  se^ 

JLthneu  see  aUo  AELFISHSB96. 

Mlf40TlK  («eif '  lav-ing).  a.  LoTing  one's 
self.     IzTwaltf/n. 

Setf-llUBilloas  (•elf-lo'rain-asX  a.  Lomin- 
ooa  of  itself;  p«i«»e«siDg  in  Itself  the  pro- 
perty of  eroitttn;;  light;  thus,  the  son,  fixed 
stars,  flames  of  ail  icin<la,  bodies  which  shine 
by  b^ng  heated  or  rahbed«areje{^-/unmuna. 

Sfltf-^niule  (telf'ma/i).  a.  Made  by  one's 
self;  specifically,  baring  risen  in  the  world 
by  one  s  own  exertions;  as.  a  mi^-ma^  man. 

Stf-masteiT  (selfmas't^r-i).  n.  Mastery 
of  one's  self;  self-command;  self-controL 

fcU^^nate  (self matX  n.  A  mate  for  one's 
■eH     Shak. 

Setf-mettlet  (self  met-lX  n.  One's  own  fiery 
temper  or  mettle;  inherent  courage. 

AngerkKke 
A  (itfl  Ho(  horse,  who.  ban;  allow'd  Us  way. 
5«i/-mettU  tires  bun.  ShaM. 

8alfHll0tlon(self-md'shon),n.  Motion  giren 
by  inherent  powers,  withoat  extenuu  im- 
polae;  q»ontaneoas  motion. 

Matter  if  ooc  endued  with  telf-motion.      Cheynt. 

Self-moved  (self-mdvd').  a.  Moved  by  in- 
herent power  withoat  the  aid  of  external 
impulse.     'Self-moved  with  weary  wings.' 

Self-mOTeitt  (self-mdv^ent),  a.     Same  as 

Body  canooc  be  sdf-esistciit.  because  H  is  not  jr/A 
mavttU.  S.  Grew. 

Self-moTliig  (self-rodring).  a.  Moving  by 
inherent  power,  withoot  extraneous  influ- 
ence.    Martintu  Scrit/Urus. 

Self-murder  (aelf-m^r'd^r).  n.  The  murder 
of  one's  self;  suicide 

By  all  human  laws,  as  well  as  dirine.  $tlf-mHtxUr 
has  ever  been  agreed  on  as  the  greatest  crime. 

Sir  11^.  TtmfU. 

Self- murderer  (self-mftr'ddr-^r).  n.  One 
who  voluntarily  destroys  hfs  own  life ;  a 
suicide.    PaUy. 

Self-negleotillg  (selfn^lekt'tng),  n.  A 
neglectiag  of  one's  self. 

Self-love,  my  liege,  is  not  so  great  a  sin 

As  %t(f»%*gUeting.  Shak. 

Self-Offenoe  (  self 'of-f ens),  n.    One's  own 

offence.    SKdk. 
Self-opinion  (self-d-phi'yun),  n.    l.  One's 

own  opinioa  —2.  Exalted  opinion  of  one's 

self;  overweening  estimate  of  one's  self; 

self-conceit 

Confidence  as  opposed  to  modesty,  and  distin- 
giiished  from  decent  assurance,  proceeds  from  st(f' 
ofiHioH,  occasioned  by  ignorance  and  flattery. 

yerenty  Collier. 

Self-Oldnioned(self-d-pin'yuna).a  Valuing 
one's  own  opinion  highly.  *  A  bold  ««{A 
opi/iio/Md  physician.'    Scuih. 

Self- originating  (self-^riri-nAt-ing).  a. 
Originaong  in,  produced  by,  beginning  with, 
or  springing  from  one's  self  or  itself. 

Self-pa^all^(self.pAr-shal'i-tiXn.  That 
partiality  by  which  a  man  overrates  his  own 
worth  when  compared  with  others.  Lord 
Karnes. 

Self-perplezed  (self-p^r-plekst').  a.  Per- 
plexed by  one's  own  thoughts. 

Here  he  looked  so  st^f-fer^Ujet, 
That  Katie  laugb'd.  TennyscH. 


Self-pl^  (self pit-iX  'i.    Fity  on  one's  sell 

And  sweet  te^f'fity,  or  the  fancy  of  it. 
Made  his  eye  moist.  Tenttytpn. 

Self-pleaclied  (self-pl^h'ed),  a.  Pleached 
or  interwoven  by  natural  growth;  inter- 
twined; intertwisted. 

Round  thee  blow  st{f-pUaek«d  deep, 

Bramble-roses,  Caint  aind  pale. 

And  long  purples  of  the  dale.        Tennyson. 

Self-pleasing  (  self  -  plSz '  ingX  a.    Pleating 

one's  self;  gratifying  one's  own   wishes. 

Baetni. 
Self-pollntion  (self-pol-lil'shon).  n.    Same 

as  Self-ahuMB,  2. 
Self-poeioeeed  (self poz-ze8t),o.  Composed; 

not  disturbed.     '  Neither  sdj-poueu  d  nor 

startled.'    Tennyaon. 
Self-possession  (self-poz-zesh'onX  n.    The 

possession  of  one's  powers;   presence  of 

mind;  calmness;  self-command. 
Self-praise  (self'prazX  n.    The  praise  of 

one's  self;  self •i4>plause ;  as,  telf-praiu  Is 

no  commendation. 

S*i/'^mis€  b  sometimes  no  fault.     /K  Broome. 

Self-preferenoe  (self-pref^r-ens).  n.  Pre- 
ference of  one's  self  to  others. 

Self-preservation  (self  prez-dr-v&^'shon).  n. 
llie  preservation  of  one's  self  from  destruc- 
tion or  injury. 

The  desire  of  existence  is  a  natnnil  affection  of  the 
sool ;  it  b  self-preservation  in  the  highest  and  truest 
mraning.  BenUey. 

Self-preserving  (self-pr6-z«rv'ing).  o.  Pro- 
serving  one's  self. 

Self-pnde  (self  prid),  n.  Pride  in  one's  own 
character,  abilities,  or  reputation;  self- 
esteem.     CoUcnx. 

Self-prollt  (self  pro-fit),  n.  One's  own  profit, 
gain,  or  advantage ;  self-interest  '  Un- 
biassed by  Mif-projii. '    Tennyson. 

Self-propagating  (self-prop'a-gat-ingX  a. 
Propagating  bv  one's  self  or  itseit 

Self- registering  (self-rej'is-t^r-ing),  a. 
Registering  automatically;  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  any  instrument  so  contrived  as  to 
record  its  own  indications  of  phenomena, 
whether  continuously  or  at  stated  times,  or 
at  the  maxima  or  minima  of  variations;  as, 
a  $elf-reai»tering  barometer,  thermometer, 
or  the  liJce. 

Self-regulated  (self-reg'fi-lat-ed),  a.  Regu- 
lated by  one's  self  or  itself. 

Belf-regUlatlYe  (self-reg'u-lat-ivX  a.  Tend- 
ing or  serving  to  regulate  one's  self  or  itself. 
WhewelL 

Self-reliance  (self-rd-U'aus),  n.  Reliance 
on  one's  own  powers. 

Self-reliant  (self-r^-Ifant),  a.  Relying  on 
one's  self;  trusting  to  one's  own  powers. 

Self-reljrlng  (self-rd-U'ingX  a.  Depending 
on  one's  self. 

Self-renunciation  (selfrg-nun-si-a'^shonX 
n.  Ttie  act  of  renouncing  one's  own  rights 
or  claims;  self-abnegation. 

Self-repellency  (self-r^-pel'en-si),  n.  The 
inherent  power  of  repulsion  in  a  body. 

Self-repelling  (self-re-pel'ing),  a.  Repel- 
ling by  its  own  inherent  power. 

Self-repetition  (self repH§-ti"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  repeating  one's  own  words  or  deeds; 
the  saying  or  doing  of  what  one  has  already 
said  or  done. 

Self-reproach  (self-re-prdch'X  n.  The  act 
of  reproaching  or  condemning  one's  self ; 
the  reproach  or  censure  of  one's  own  con- 
science. 

Self- reproached  (self-rg-prdcht^  a.  Re- 
proached by  one's  own  conscience. 

Self  -  reproaching  (self-re-prCch'ingX  a. 

Reproaching  one's  self. 
Self-reproachingly  ( selfre-prdch 'ing-li X 

ado.    By  reproaching  one's  self. 

Self-reproof  (self -r^-prdfX  n.  The  reproof 
of  one's  self;  the  reproof  of  conscience. 

Self-reproved  (self-rg-prbvdO.a.  Reproved 
by  consciousness  or  one's  own  sense  of  guilt. 

Self-reproving  (self-rg-prttv'ingX  a.  Re- 
proving by  consciousness. 

Self-reproving  (self-re-prov'ingX  n.  Re- 
proof of  one's  own  conscience;  self-reproach. 
Shak. 

Self-repugnant  (self-r§-pug'nantX  a.  Re- 
pugnant to  itself;  self -contradictory;  incon- 
sistent 

A  single  tyrant  may  be  found  to  adopt  as  incon- 
sistent and  self-refMgnant  a  set  of  principles,  as 
twenty  could  agree  ujH)n.  Brougham. 

Self-repulsive  (self-re-pufsivX  a.  Repul- 
sive in  or  by  one's  self  or  itself. 

Self-respect  (Belf-re-spekf),  n.  Respect  for 
one's  self  or  one's  own  character. 

Self- restrained  (self-r^-strand').  a.  Re- 
strained by  itself  or  by  one's  own  power  of 


will ;  not  controlled  by  external  force  < 
authority. 

Power,  s^-rtxtretimmt,  the  people  bcai  obey. 

Dryden^ 

Self-restraint  (■eU-re-str&ntO.n.  Restrafei 
or  control  impcraed  on  one's  self;  aeU-coii 
mand;  self-controL  j 

Self-reverence  (self-rev'er-ensX  n.  Revd 
ence  or  due  respect  for  one's  own  charactM 
dignity,  or  the  like.  { 

Self-rtvorenee,  sdf-knowledge.  self-control. 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power. 

Tennyson,  I 

Self-reverent  (self-rev'er-entX  a.    HaviaJ 

reverence  or  due  respect  for  one's  s<a 

*  Self-reverent  each,  and  reverencing  eadi 

TennysoiL 
Self-righteous  (self-rlt'yusX  a.   BighfceoJ 

in  one  s  own  esteem.  \ 

Self- righteousness  (self-tit'yus-nes),  « 

Reliance  on  one's  own  supposed  righteooi 

ness ;  righteousness,  the  merits  of  which! 

person  attributes  to  himself;  false  or  phai4 

saical  righteousness. 
Self-rdlled(selfrdld).&    0)ned  on  ItseQ 

'  In  labyrinth  of  many  a  round  selAreUedi 

MiUon. 
Self-ruined  (self-rd'indX  a.  Ruhied  by  on«^ 

own  conduct 
Self-sacrifice  (self •sak'ri-fisXn.  Sacrifice  « 

one's  self  or  of  self-interest 

Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise. 

The  spirit  of  se{f-S€urifice.  WordriorU 

Self-sacriflcing  (self-sak'rl-fls-IngX    e 

Yielding  up  one's  own  interest,  feelingi 

&JC.. ;  sacrificing  one's  sell 
Self-same  (selfsamX  a.    \Self  here  is  th 

adjective,  same,  very.]    The  very  same 

identical 

And  bb  servant  was  healed  in  the  selfsame  hoar. 

Mat  viiL  13. 
The  selfsame  moment  I  could  pray.    CaUridg, 

Self-satisfied  (self-safis-fld).  a.  Satisfie 
with  one's  self. 

No  caverned  hermit  rests  se(f-snt^/ltd.      Pof€. 

Self-satisfying  (self -satls-fi-ing).  a.  Qivin 
satisfaction  to  one's  self.    MUton. 
Self-scorn  (self 'skom X  vi.    Scorn  ot  one 

self. 

Deep  dread  and  loathing  of  her  soUtvdo 
Fell  on  her,  from  which  mood  was  bom 
Scorn  of  herself:  again  from  out  that  mood 
Laughter  at  her  self-scorn.  Tenuysm 

Self-seeker  (selfsek-^rX  n.  One  who  seek 
only  his  own  interest  *  AUgreat  M(f-aeete  j 
trampling  on  the  right'    Tennyson, 

Self-seeldng  (self  sek-ing),  a.  Seeking  one 
own   interest  or  happiness;   selfish.      * 
tradesman;  VLself-iedctngyrieicYL*  .drfruti 
iiot. 

Self-seeking  (self'sSk-ingX  n.  Undue  a 
tention  to  one  s  own  interest 

Self-Blain  (self  slan),  a.  Slain  or  tdHed  I 
one's  self;  a  suicide. 

For  that  the  church  all  sacred  rites  to  the  setf-sla 
denies.  y.  Baiihe. 

Self-Slaughter  (self-slft't^r),  n.  The  slaug 

ter  of  one  s  self.    Shak. 
Self-8laug:htered (8elfsl»'t«rd). a.  Slaug 

tered  or  killed  bv  one's  self.     Shak. 
Self-styled  (self'stild),  a.    Called  or  atvl4 

by  ones  self;  pretended;  would-be.   "Tno 

eelf-gtyled  our  lords.'    Tennyson. 
Self-Bubdued  (self-sub-dudO,  a.    Subdu* 

by  one's  own  power  or  means.    Shak. 

Self- substantial  (self-sub-stan'ahalX 
Composed  of  one's  own  substance.   '  Feedt 
thy  life's  flame  with  self-substantial  fuc 
Shak.    [Rare] 

Self-subversive  (self-sub-vfir'sivX  a.  Ov< 
tnming  or  subverting  itself. 

Self-Bufflcience  (self-suf-fl'shens),  n.  Sai 
as  Self-siijficiency. 

Self-sufficiency  (self-suf-fl'sheu-ai).  n.  T 
state  or  quality  of  being  self-sufficient :  * 
inherent  fitness  for  all  ends  or  purpow 
independence  of  others;  capability  of  woi 
Ing  out  one's  own  ends.  'The  Klf-sujlcier 
of  the  Godhead.'  Bentley.  (6)  An  ov 
weening  opinion  of  one's  own  endowme] 
or  worth;  excessive  confidence  in  one's  c 
competence  or  sufficiency. 

Self -sufficiency  proceeds  from  inexperience. 

Attdiso* 

Self-sufficient  (self -suf-fl'shentX  a.     l.C: 
able  of  effecting  all  one's  own  ends  or  1 
filling  all  one's  own  desires  without  the 
of  others. 

Neglect  of  friends  can  never  be  prored  rati< 
till  we  prove  the  jwrson  using  it  omnipotent  and  j 
sufficient,  and  sitch  as  can  never  need  mortal  as 
ance.  Soutt 

2   Ha\ing  undue  confidence  in  one's  o 
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strength,  ability,  or  endowments;  haughty; 
•verbetfing. 

This  U  ROC  to  be  done  in  •  rath  and  ttff-mJflcuMl 
■unncr :  but  vith  an  humble  dependence  on  divine 
frace.  iyattt. 

8Blf-«astalned(MlfenJht&nd),a.  Sustained 
by  one's  self. 

Stilf-taiigllt  (seirtatX  a.  Taught  by  one's 
•elf:  as,  a  mlf-laugkt  geniua 

Self-thlnkliic  (seirttOngking),  a.  Think- 
ing for  one's  self;  f onning  one's  own  opinions 
ImspectiTe  of  othem 

Our  reff-tMinJkuif  inhabitants  agreed  fan  their  ra- 
tional estimate  of  the  new  faniily.     Mrs.  S.  C.  HaM. 

8elf-torm<lltlng  (self-tor-mentlpgXci.  Tor- 
menting one's  self  or  itselt  *  S^lf-tarvMni- 
ing  sin.     Cnuhava, 


One 


Sdu-tormentor  (self-tor-menf  6rX  n. 

who  torments  himself. 
Self-torture  (self-toi^tOr).  n.    Pain  or  tor- 
ture inflicted  on  one's  self;  as,  the  teJ/'tar- 

twr€  of  the  heathen. 
Self-trost  (self  trust),  n.    Trust  or  faith  in 

one's  self;  self-reliance.    Shak. 
Self-Tlew  (self 'vOX  n.    L  A  view  of  one's 

•elf  or  of  one's  own  actions  and  character. 

S.  Regard  or  care  for  one's  personal  interests. 
Self-ylolenoe  (self-vr^-lens).  n.     Violence 

to  one's  self.     Young. 
Self-WlU  (self'wU),  ft.     One's  own  will; 

obstinacy. 

In  their  anger  they  slew  a  man,  and  In  their  u^f-wUl 
they  digged  down  a  waU.  Gen.  xlis.  6. 

Self-willed  (self' wad  X  a.     Governed  by 
one's  own  will ;  not  yielding  to  the  will  or 
wishes  of  oUiers;  not  accommodating  or 
compliant;  obstinate. 
Presumptuous  are  they,  st{f-witUd.    a  Pet  iL  to. 

Belf-wonlllp  (self-wdr'shipX  n.    The  idol- 

fadng  of  one's  self. 
Self-worahlDper  (self-wAr'ship-^rX  n.   One 

who  idolizes  mmself. 
Self-wrong  (self  rong).  n.    Wrong  done  by 

a  person  to  himself. 

Bat  lest  nnrself  be  fuUty  c^Mlf-mroHr 

ru  scop  mute  ears  against  the  mermaid's  song.  Shak. 

SeUon  (sell-onX  n.  [L.L.  uMo,  selionit;  Fr. 
giUon,  a  ridge,  a  furrow.]  A  ridge  of  land 
rising  between  two  furrows,  of  a  breadth 
■omettmes  greater,  sometimes  less. 

Sen  t  (sel).  n.    (Also  hIU,  from  Pr.  nUe,  L. 

mOa,  a  seat,  a  saddle.]    1.  A  saddle. 

What  mighty  warrior  diat  mote  be 
Who  rode  in  golden  te//  with  single  speare.  Sf*nstr. 

Some  commentators  on  Shakspere  think 
that  the  well-known  passage  in  McL^eth, 
act  i.  scene  7, 

t  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition  whicn  o'erleaps  AimCt 
And  fisUs  on  the  other. 

should  read.  *  Vaulting  ambition  which  o'er- 
leaps its  $eU.'—2.  A  throne;  a  seat 
A  tyrant  proud  frowned  from  his  lofty  ttfl.  Fatrfta. 

Iton  (selX  o.t  pret.  &.  pp.  sofd ;  ppr.  tiling. 
TA  Sax.  seUon,  nUan,  to  give,  to  deliver  up; 
LO.  ieUen,  IceL  telja,  to  sell,  to  deliver; 
Ooth.  •aljan,  to  offer,  to  sacriflce.  The  ori- 
ginal meaning  would  seem  to  have  been  to 
give  or  transfer  in  a  solemn  manner.  ]  1.  To 
transfer,  as  property,  or  tlie  exclusive  right 
of  possession,  to  another  for  an  equivalent: 
to  give  up  for  a  consideration;  to  dispose  of 
for  something  else,  especially  for  money.  It 
is  correlative  to  buy,  as  one  party  buyg  what 
the  other  ieUg,  and  is  now  usuallv  distin- 
guished from  exchange  or  barter,  m  which 
one  commodity  is  given  for  another;  whereas 
in  $Min0  the  consideration  is  generally 
money  or  iU  representative  in  current 


Iftbon  wflt  be  petfBCt  go  and  M)(/ that  thou  hast,  and 
give  to  the  poor.  Mat  ax.  sx. 

1  To  make  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale  of; 
to  accept  a  price  or  reward  for,  as  for  a 
breach  of  duty,  trust,  or  the  like;  to  take  a 
bribe  for;  to  betray. 

Voo  would  have  m/</  jrour  king  to  slaughter.  Shat. 

S.  To  impose  upon;  to  cheat;  to  deceive;  to 
befooL    [Slang.] 

We  could  not  but  laugh  quietly  at  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  the  Rajah's  scheme ;  we  were,  to  use  a  vulgar 
phrase, '  regulariy  scid.'  fT.  H.  Ruttetl. 

—To  sett  one'$  life  dearly,  to  cause  great  loss 
to  those  who  take  one's  life;  to  do  great  in- 
Jury  to  the  enemy  before  one  is  killed.— 7o 
-  seU  one  tip.  to  sell  a  debtor's  goods  to  pay  his 
creditors. 

Sell  (sel),  v.L  t  To  have  commerce ;  to  prac- 
ttoe  seUing. 

I  will  buy  witf)  you.  Mtf  with  you;  but  t  will  not  eat 
with  you.  Ska  A. 


2.  To  be  sold;  as,  com  ieUi  at  a  good  price. 

Few  writings  stii  which  are  not  filled  with  great 
names.  ^Jdtscn. 

—To  $tU  out,  (a)  to  sell  one's  commission  in 
the  army  and  retire  from  the  service.  (6)  To 
dispose  of  all  one's  shares  in  a  company. 

Sell  (selX  «k  An  imposition;  a  cheat;  a 
deception;  a  trick  successfully  played  at 
another's  expense.    (Slang.] 

SellaaderB,  Sellenden  (sellan-dtex,  sel'- 
len-d6rxX  ^  i^-  folatidret.  Comp.  moton- 
der$.]  A  skin  disease  in  a  horse's  hough  or 
pasttfn  owing  to  a  want  of  cleanliness. 

Sella  Turdoa  (seria  tur'ti-kaX  n.  [So 
named  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a 
Turkish  saddle.]  A  cavity  in  the  sphenoid 
bone,  containing  the  pituitary  gland,  and 
surrounded  by  the  four  clinoid  processes. 

Selle,t  n.    A  celL    Chaucer. 

Sellout  fL  A  siU;  a  door-siU  or  threshold. 
C^tioer. 

Sellet  (selX  n.  [Written  also  SeU  (which 
see).]    1.  A  seat;  a  settle;  a  throne. 

Many  a  yeoman,  bold  and  free, 

Revell'd  as  merrily  and  well 

As  those  that  sat  in  lordly  stfle.  Sir  tV.  ScttL 

%  A  saddla 

Seller  (ser6r),  n.    One  who  sells;  a  vender. 
To  things  of  sale  a  ttlkr^t  praise  belongs.    Skak. 

Selter8-water(selt'«rzw»-t6rXn.  A  highly- 
prized  medicinal  mineral  water  found  at 
Nieder-Se^tert  in  the  valley  of  the  Lahn, 
Nassau,  Germany.  It  contains  chloride  of 
sodium,  carbonates  of  magnesium,  sodium, 
and  calcium,  and  a  large  quantity  of  fi'ee 
carbonic  acid.  Called  less  correctly  Seltzer- 
water. 

Seltsogene  (selt'zd-jSnX  n.  Same  as  Oato- 
gene. 

Selvace  (sel'v&jX  n.    See  Sklvspob. 

Selvairee  (sel-va-j^O.  n.  Naut  a  skein  or 
hank  of  rope-yam  wound  roiuid  with  yams 
or  maiiine,  used  for  stoppers,  straps,  ao. 

Solve  t  (sel vX  a.   Self;  same;  very.   Chaueer. 

Solved^  (serve]),  n.  [SeU  And  edge  ;  lit.  an 
edge  formed  of  the  stuff  itself,  in  opposition 
to  one  sewed  on.  Comp.  D.  xe^fkant,  telfegge, 
zel/einde,  L  O.  eelfkant,  §e\fende,Q.  eeweiuie, 
lit  self -edge,  self-end.]  1.  llie  edge  of  cloth 
where  it  is  closed  by  complicating  the 
threads ;  a  woven  border  or  border  of  close 
work  on  a  fobric;  list 

Meditation  islike  the  t4ive4g*t  which  keeps  the  dah 
from  rarelling.  Echard. 

2.  Haul,  same  as  Selxaoee.—Z.  The  edge-plate 
of  a  lock  through  which  the  bolt  shoots. 

Selvedged,  Selva^ed  (sel'vejd,  sel'vi^).  a. 
Having  a  selvedge. 

Selves  (selvz).  pL  of  »e\f.  *  Our  past  M<oet.' 
hocke. 

Sely  t  (s^liX  a.    Same  as  Seely. 

Selynesst  (s6'li-nes).  n.  [From  eely  or  seely, 
prosperous.]    Happiness.    Chaucer. 

fitomaphore  (sem'a-f6rX  tk  [Or.  $ima,  a 
sign,  and  pher6,  to  bear.  ]  A  kind  of  tel6> 
graph  or  apparatus  for  conveying  informa- 
tion by  signals  visible  at  a  distance,  such  as 
oscillating  arms  or  flags  by  daylight  and  lan- 
terns at  night  Many  kinds  of  semaphores 
were  in  use  before  the  invention  of  the  elec- 
tric telegraph,  and  a  simple  form  is  still 
employed  on  railways  to  reguhite  traffic.— 
Semaphore  plant,  a  name  given  to  Deemo- 
dium  ayrant,  from  the  peculiar  movements 
of  its  leaves.    See  D£smodiuil 

Semaphorlo.  Semaphorlcal  (sem-a-for'ik, 
sem-a-for'ik-alX  a.  ftelating  to  a  semaphore 
or  to  semaphores;  telegrapnic. 

Semaplioncally  (sem-a-for'ik-al-UX 
adv.    By  means  of  a  semaphore. 

Semaphorlst  (se-maf  or-istX  n.  One  who 
has  cnarge  of  a  semaphore. 

Somatology  (sd-ma-tof  o-ji).  n.  [Or.  eima, 
eimatoe,  a  sign,  and  logoe,  discourse.]  The 
doctrine  of  signs,  particularly  of  verbal  signs, 
in  the  operations  of  thinking  and  reasoning; 
the  science  of  language  as  expressed  by  signs. 
Smart    TRare.] 

Semblablet(sem'bla-blXa-  [Fr.]  Like; 
similar;  resembling. 

tt  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  the  umMatU  coher- 
ence of  his  men's  spirits  and  his.  Skak. 

Semblablet  (sem'bla-blXn.  Likeness;  repre- 
sentation; that  which  Is  like  or  rein'esenta 

His  sttmbiabU  is  his  mirror.  Skak. 

His  temblabU,  yea,  himself  Timon  dbdains.    Skak. 

Semblaldy  t  (sem'blA-bliX  adv.  In  a  similar 

manner;  similarly. 

A  gallant  knight  he  was,  his  name  was  Blunt : 
StmiUthly  fumish'd  like  the  king  himself.    Skak. 

Semlllanoe  (sem^lans),  n.  [Fr.  eemblanee, 
from  iembler,  to  seem,  to  appear,  from  L. 
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iimilare,  nmulare,  to  make  like,  from  iimi' 
lie,  lika  Root  same  as  that  of  E.  tame.] 
L  Similarity;  resemblance:  hence,  mero 
show  or  make-believe.  '  High  worda  that 
bore  temhlanee  of  worth.'  MiUon.—t,  Ex- 
ternal figure  or  appearance;  exterior;  show; 
form. 

Their  stmblama  kind,  and  mild  their  gestures  were. 

Fair/ax. 
He  made  his  Masque  what  tt  ought  to  be.  essentially 
lyrical,  and  dramatic  only  In  MemUanet.  iiacauiay. 

8.  A  form  at  flgtire  representing  somethiue; 

likeness;  image. 

No  more  than  wax  shall  be  accounted  evfl 
Wherein  is  stamp'd  the  x^iN#/en«r  of  a  devil  Skak. 

SemUantt  (sem'blantX  n^  Show;  figure; 
resemblance.    Speneer. 

Semblant  (sem'blantX  a.  1. 1  Like ;  resem- 
bling. Prior.— 2.  Appearing;  seeming  rather 
than  real;  specious. 

Thou  art  not  tme;  thou  art  not  eitant— only  r«wi. 
UoHi.  Carfy/t. 

Semblatiye  t  (sem'bU-tivX  A.  ResembUng: 
seeming. 

And  all  is  stmblattv*  a  woman's  part.       Skak. 

Semblsunt,tSemUant,tn.  [Fr.semUatU] 
Heeming;  appearance.  Chaucer. 
SemUe  (sem'blX  v^^  [Fr.  eembler,  to 
imitate.  SeeSBMBLANCB.]  l.f  To  iniiute; 
to  represent  or  to  make  similar ;  to  make  u 
likeness.  '  Where  eetnbling  art  may  carve 
the  fair  effect'  Prior. —2.  In  law,  used 
imperiionally.  generally  under  the  abbrevis- 
tion  eem.  or  tenib,  for  it  eeeme,  and  com- 
monly prefixed  to  a  i;>oint 
of  law  (not  necessary  to  lie 
decided  in  the  case)  whicli 
has  not  been  directly 
settled,  but  on  which  the 
court  indicates  its  opin- 
ion. 

Sem6  (sem'ftX  A.     [Fr.. 
sown.1  In  Aer.  a  term  em- 
ployed to  describe  a  field 
Sem^offleut-de-Us.  or  charge  powdered  or 
strewed  over  with  figures, 
as  stars,  billets,  crosses,  4kc.  It  is  also  called 
Powdered. 

Semeoarpus  (s£-mg-kifcr'pusX  n.  [Or. 
eiineiont  a  mark,  and  karpoe,  fruit]  A 
small  genus  of  Asiatic  and  Australian  trees, 
nat  oraer  Anacardiacen,  so  named  from  the 
remarkable  property  possessed  by  the  juice 
of  the  fruit,  whence  it  is  commonly  called 
marking  nut  They  have  alternate,  simple, 
leathery  leaves,  and  terminal  or  lateral  pani- 
cles of  small  white  fiowers.  S.  A  naeardiuni 
has  long  been  known  for  the  corrosive  re- 
sinous juice  contained  in  the  nut.  This  Juice 
is  at  first  of  a  pale  milk  colour,  but  when  the 
fruit  is  perfectly  ripe  it  is  of  a  pure  black 
colour,  nnd  very  acrid.  It  is  employed  in 
medicine  by  the  natives  of  India  and  to  mark 
all  kinds  of  cotton  cloth,  llie  baric  is  as- 
tringen  t,  and  yields  various  shades  of  a  brown 
dye.  A  soft;  tasteless,  brownish-colonred 
gum  exndes  from  the  Imrk.  See  Malaoca. 
Semeiograi>liy  (sfi-ml-og'ra-flX  n.  [Or. 
altntfion,  a  mark,  a  sign,  and  grapha,  to 
write.  ]  The  doctrine  of  signs:  specifically, 
in  pathoL  a  description  m  the  marks  or 
symptoms  of  diseases. 

SemeiolOglcaKed'ml-^Ioj'Ik.alXa^  RelaV 
ing  to  semeiology  or  the  doctrine  of  signs: 
specifically,  pertaining  to  the  symptoms  of 
dlseasea 

Semeiology  (sft-mi-ol'o-jiX  n.  [Or.  •# 
meUm,  a  mark,  a  sign,  and  logoe,  discourse.  ] 
The  doctrine  of  signs;  semeiotics. 
SemelotiC  (86-ml-ot'ik).  a.  Relating  to  se- 
meiotics; pertaining  to  signs;  specifically, 
relating  to  the  symptoms  of  diseases;  symp- 
tomatic. 

Semeiotics  (86-mI-ot1ksX  n.  [Or.  timeun*. 
a  marie,  a  sign.]  1.  The  doctrine  or  science 
of  signs;  the  language  of  signs.  —2.  In  pathoi. 
that  branch  which  teaches  how  to  judge  of 
all  the  symptoms  in  the  human  body, 
whether  healthy  or  diseaaed;  cymptoma- 
tology:  semeiology. 

8emeliohe,t  Bemely,t  a.  Seemly;  comely. 
CAaticsr. 

Semelyliede,t  n.  Seemlinees;  comeliness. 
Homaunt  qf  the  Roee. 

Semen  (sfi'menX  n.  [L.,  from  root  of  sere, 
to  sow.]  1.  The  seed  or  prolific  fluid  of  male 
animals;  the  secretion  of  a  testicle;  sperm. 
2.  The  seed  of  plants,  or  the  matured  ovule.— 
Semen  oonitra.  See  Sbmbnodib. 
Semendne  (sd'men-dnX  n.  A  strong  aro- 
matic, bitter  drug,  which  has  long  been  in 
much  repute  as  an  anthelmintic.  It  con- 
sists of  the  dried  flower-buds  of  a  number 
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of  species  of  A  rtemisia.   Called  also  Satonid 
Semen,  Semen  CurUra^  Wormeeed,  &c. 
BeniMe  (sem-£s'X  <>•    i^  eemi,  half,  and 
eeue,  eaten,  from  edo,  eeum,  to  eat]    Half- 
eaten.    [Bare.] 

No;  they're  ioos  ofgjp^  &od  that  kind  of  diin^,  who 
feed  on  the  stmest  fragments  of  the  high  taMe. 

Farrar. 

Semester  (s^-mes'tAr),  n.  [L.  iemettriM, 
half-yearly— MX,  six,  and  menna,  month.]  A 
period  or  term  of  six  months. 

Beml  (semll  [L.  tetni,  Gr.  himi.]  A  prefix 
siffnifying  naif;  half  of;  in  part;  partially. 
The  compounds  are  generally  of  very  obvious 
meaning  if  the  latter  parts  be  known,  and 
we  give  only  a  certain  number  of  them  be- 
low. 

Semi-add  (sem'i-as-idX  »■  uid  a.  Half-acid; 
sub-acid. 

Seml-amplexlcaul  (sem'i-amplelTsi-lq^lX 
a.  [L.  semi,  half,  ampUctor,  ampUxutt  to 
embrace,  and  eavlit,  stem.]  Partially  am- 
plexicauL  In  bot  embracing  the  stem  half 
around,  as  a  leat 

Semi-angle  (sem'i-ang-glX  n.  The  half  of  a 
given  or  measuring  angle. 

Semi-ammal  (sem-i-au'nd-alX  <>•  Half- 
yearly. 

Seml-anniilar  (8em-i-an'nQ-16r),  a.  [L. 
eemi.  half,  and  annulxis^  a  rin^.]  Having 
the  figure  of  half  a  ring;  fomung  a  semi- 
circle,   a.  Oreuf. 

Semi-Arlan  (sem-i-&'ri-anX  n.  [See 
Arian.  ]  In  eccUe.  hUL  a  branch  of  the 
Arians,  who  in  appearance  condemned  the 
errors  of  Arius  but  acquiesced  in  some  of 
his  principles,  disguisinff  them  under  more 
moderate  terms.  They  did  not  acknowledge 
the  Son  to  be  consubstantial  with  the  Father, 
that  is,  of  the  same  substance,  but  admitted 
him  to  be  of  a  like  substance  with  the  Father, 
not  by  nature,  but  bv  a  peculiar  privilege. 

Semi-Arian  (sem-i-a  ri-anX  a.  Pertaining  to 
Semi-Arianism. 

Semi-Arlanism  (sem-l-a'ri-an-izm),  n.  The 
doctrines  or  tenets  of  the  Semi-Arians. 

Seilli-attaclie<l(sem'i-at-tachf O^a.  Partially 
attached  or  united;  partially  bound  by  affec- 
tion, interest,  or  special  preference  of  any 
khid. 

We  would  have  been  semi-attached  as  it  were.  We 
would  have  locked  up  that  room  in  either  heart  where 
the  skeleton  was,  and  said  nothing  about  it. 

r/iact'eray. 

—Semi-tUtaehed  houee,  one  of  two  houses 
joined  together,  but  both  standing  apart 
from  others. 

Semi  •  tMUrlMUrlan  ( sera '  i  •  bftr  •  b& '^  ri  -  an ),  a. 
Half  savage;  partially  civilized. 

Semi-tMUrbarian  (sem'i-b&r-b&'^ri-an),  n. 
One  who  is  but  partially  civilized. 

Semi-tMUrliarlc  (seml-b&r-bar''ikX  a.  Half 
l>arbarous;  partly  civilized;  as,  semi-bar- 
baric display. 

Semi-tMUrl>arlsm  (sem-i-b&r7)iLr-izm),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  semi -bar- 
barous or  lialf  civilized. 

Semi-t>arl>ar<ms  (sem-i-biLr'ba-rus),  a. 
Half  civilized;  semi-barbarian;  semi-bar- 
baric. 

Semibreye  (sem'i-brSvX  n.  in  rnusic,  a  note 
of  half  the  duration  or  time  of 
the  breve.  The  semibreve  is 
the  measure  note  by  which  all 
others  are  now  regulated.  It 
is  equivalent  in  time  to  two 
minims,  or  four  crotchets,  or 
eight  quavers,  or  sixteen  semiquavers, 
thlrtv-two  demi-semiquavers. 

Semiorlef  t  (sem'i-brSfX  n.  Same  as  Semi- 
breve. 

Semi-lroll  (sem'i-bolX  n.  BeeUi.  a  bull 
issued  by  a  pope  between  the  time  of  his 
election  and  that  of  his  coronation.  A  aemi- 
bull  has  only  an  impression  on  one  side  of 
the  seal  After  the  consecration  the  name  of 
the  pope  and  date  are  stamped  on  the  re- 
verse, thus  constituting  a  double  buU. 

Sttni-calClned(8em-r-kal'sindX  a. 
calcined;  as,  eemi-ealeined  iron. 

Semi-castrate  (sem-i-kas'tr&tx  v.(. 
deprive  of  one  testicle. 

Semi- castration  (seml-kas-trik"shonX  n. 
Half  castration;  deprivation  of  one  tes- 
ticle.   Sir  T.  Browne. 

Semi-chorus  (sem-i-kd'ms),  n.  A  chorus, 
usually  ihort,  or  part  of  a  chorus,  performed 
by  a  few  singers. 

Semidrele  (seml-s^r-klX  n.  l.  The  half  of 
a  circle ;  the  part  of  a  circle  comprehended 
between  its  diameter  and  half  of  its  circum- 
ference. —2.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
angles;  a  graphometer.— 3.  Any  body  in  the 
form  of  a  half  circle. 

Bemidrded  (sem'i-s^r-kldX  a.     Same  as 
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Semieireuiar.  *A  MmJcirefect  farthingale.' 
Shak. 

Semidronlar  (sero-i-s6r%d-16rX  a.  Having 
the  form  of  a  half  circle.  —  S^mtetrcutor 
canale,  in  anat.  the  name  given,  from  their 
figure,  to  tiiree  canals  belonging  to  the  or^an 
of  hearing,  situated  in  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone,  and  opening  into  the 
vestibule. 

Semi-drcnmferenoe  (sem'i-B6r-kum"f6r- 
ens),  n.    Half  the  circumference. 

Senddrqne  (sem'i-s^rkX  n.  A  semicircle;  a 
semicircular  hollow.  'The  aemieirque  of 
wooded  hills. '    Fraeefe  Mag. 

Upon  a  semiciroiu  of  tarf<Ud  ground, 
Tne  hidden  nook  discovered  to  our  view 
A  mass  of  rock.  lV«rdsworth. 

Semicolon  (sem'i-k6-lonX  n.  In  gram,  and 
punctuation,  the  point  ( ; ).  the  mark  of  a 
pause  to  be  observed  in  reading  or  speak- 
mg,  of  less  duration  than  the  colon,  and 
more  than  that  of  the  comma.  It  Is  used 
to  distinguish  the  conjunct  members  of  a 
sentence. 

Bemi-COlamn  (sem'i-kol-umX  n.  A  half  co- 
lumn. 

Beml-colnmnar(sem'i-ko-lum''n6r),a.  Like 
a  half  column ;  flat  on  one  side  and  round 
on  the  other :  a  botanical  term,  applied  to 
a  stem,  leaf,  or  petiole. 

Semi  -  conscious  (sem-i-kon'shusX  a.  Im- 
perfectly conscious.    De  Quincey. 

SemlCOpe  t  (sem'i-kdpX  n.  An  ancient  cleri- 
cal garment,  being  a  half  or  short  cloak. 
Chaucer. 

Semi-crsrstalllne  (sem-i-krls'tal-InXa.  Half 
or  imperfectly  crystallized. 

Semicubical  (sem-i-kab'ik-alX  a.  In  conic 
sections,  applied  to  a  species  of  parabola 
defined  by  this  property,  that  the  cubes  of 
the  ordinates  are  proportional  to  the  squares 
of  the  corresponding  abscissas.  This  curve 
is  the  evolute  of  the  common  parabola. 

Semiculiium,  Semicupium  (sem-i-kQl)i- 

um.  sem-i-ku'pi-um),  n.  [L.L.,  from  semi, 
half,  and  eupa,  a  tun,  a  cask.]  A  half -bath, 
or  one  that  covers  only  the  lower  extremi- 
ties and  hips.    [Rare.] 

Semlcnrlinder  (sem-i-sil'ln-ddr),  n.  Half  a 
cylinder. 

Seml-CYllndric,  8eml-<nrllndrical  (sem'i- 
si-lin'Mrik.  8era'i-8i-lin"drik-al ),  a.  Half- 
cylindricaL  —  Semi-cylindrical  lea/,  in  bot. 
one  that  is  elongated,  flat  on  one  side,  round 
on  the  other. 

Semi  -  demi  -  semlQuaver  ( sem '  i  -  dem-i- 
sem^i-kwa-v6r),  n.  In  music,  a  note 
of  half  the  duration  of  a  demi-semi- 
quaver;  the  sixty-fourth  part  of  a 
semibreve. 

Semi-detached (s^m'i-dgtachf 0. a.  Partly 
separated:  applied  to  one  of  two  houses 
which  are  detached  from  other  buildings, 
and  joined  together  by  a  single  party-wall ; 
as,  a  semi-detached  villa. 

Semi-diameter  (sem'i-dl-am^et-dr),  n.  Half 
a  diameter;  a  radius. 

Semi -diapason  (sem'i-dI-a-pa"zonX  n.  In 
mime,  an  imperfect  octave,  or  an  octave 
diminished  by  a  lesser  semitone. 

Semi-dlapente  (sem'i-di-a-pen"t6),  n.  In 
music,  an  imperfect  or  diminished  fifth. 

Seml-dlaphajieity  (sem'i-di-a-fa-n6''i-tiX  n. 
Half  or  imperfect  transparency.    Boyle. 

Semi -diaphanous  (sem'i-dl-af'an-usX  a. 
Half  or  imperfectly  transparent  *  A  semi- 
diaphanous  grey.'    Woodward. 

Seml-dlatessaron  (sem'i-di-a-tes''sa-ron),n. 
In  music,  an  imperfect  or  diminished  fourth. 

Semi-ditone  (seml-di-tdn),  n.  In  mtmc,  a 
minor  third. 

Semi-diurnal  (sem'l-di-6r^nal),  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  or  accomplished  in  half  a  day  or 
twelve  hours;  continuing  half  a  day.— 2.  Per- 
taining to  or  accomplished  in  six  hours.— 
Semi -diurnal  arc,  in  astron.  the  arc  de- 
scribed by  a  heavenly  body  in  half  the  time 
between  its  rising  and  setting. 

Semi -dome  (sem'i-ddmX  n.  Half  a  dome, 
especially  as  formed  by  a  vertical  section. 

Semi-double  (sem-i-du^bl),  n.  An  inferior 
or  secondary  ecclesiastical  festival,  ranking 
next  above  a  simple  feast  or  bare  conunemo- 
ration.    Jlev.  F.  O.  Lee. 

Semi-double  (sem-i-du'blX  a.  In  bot.  having 
the  outermost  stamens  converted  into  petals 
while  the  inner  ones  remain  perfect:  said 
of  a  flower. 

Semi  -  fable  ( sem'i-f &-bl  X  ^  A  mixture  of 
truth  and  fable;  a  narrative  partly  fabulous 
and  partly  true.    De  Quincey.    [Rare.] 

Semi-flexed  (sem'i-fiekstX  a.    Half-bent. 

Semi-floscular  (sem-i-flos1cu-l6rX  a.  Same 
as  Semi-Jlosculous. 


Semi-flosculous,  Semi-flosculose  (sem-i- 
floslcd-lus,  sem-i-flos'ka-ldBX  a.  [Ssmiy  and 
L.  flosetUus,  a  little  fiower.  ]  In  hot  having 
the  corolla  split  and  turned  to  one  aide,  as 
in  the  ligule  of  composites. 

SttOi- fluid  (sem-i-flfi'idX  a.  Imperfectly 
fluid. 

Semi-formed  (sem'i-fdrmdXa.  Half-formed; 
imperfectly  formed;  as,  a  semi-formed  crya- 

Semi-horal  (sem-l-hO'ral),  a.    Half-hourly. 

Semi-ligneous  (sem-i-lig^ni-usX  a.  Half  or 
partially  ligneous  or  woody.  In  dot  applied 
to  a  stem  which  is  woody  at  the  base  and 
herbaceous  at  the  top,  as  the  common  rue, 
sage,  and  thyme. 

Semi-liquid  (sem-i-lik'widX  a.  Half-Uquid; 
semi-fluid. 

Semi-liquidity  (sem'i-Ukwid'l-UX  n.  The 
state  of  being  semi-liquid;  partial  liquidity. 

Semilor  (sem'l-lorX  n.  [Prefix  semi,  half, 
and  Fr.  lor,  gold.]  An  aJloy,  consisting  of 
five  parts  ot  copper  and  one  of  zinc,  used 
for  manufacturing  cheap  jewelry,  Ac. 

Semilunar  (sem-i-lii'n6rX  a.  [Fr.  similu- 
naire—L.  semi,  half,  and  lima,  the  moon.] 
Resembling  in  form  a  half -moon.  'A  seini- 
lunar  ridge.'  N.  Orew.— Semilunar  carti- 
lages, in  anat.  two  fibro-cartilages  which 
exist  between  the  condyles  of  the  os  femoria 
and  the  articulate  surfaces  of  the  tibia.— 
Semilunar  ganglia,  in  anat.  the  ganglia 
formed  by  the  great  svmpathetic  nerve  on 
its  entrance  into  the  aodomen,  from  which 
nerves  are  sent  to  all  the  viscera.— SeiTM- 
lunar  notch,  in  anat  an  indentation  in  the 
form  of  a  half-moon  between  the  coracoid 
process  and  the  superior  border  of  the 
scapula.  —  Semilunar  valves,  in  anat.  the 
three  valves  at  the  beginning  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  aorta:  so  named  from 
their  half-moon  shape. 

Semilunary,  Semliunate  (sem-i-Ifi'na-ri). 
sem-i-lu'natX  a.  Semilunar.  'AsemUunary 
form.'    Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Semi-membranous  (sem-i-mem^ra-nusX  a . 
Half  or  partially  membranous.  In  anat. 
applied  to  a  muscle  of  the  thigh,  from  the 
long  fiat  membrane-like  tendon  at  its  upper 
part    It  serves  to  bend  the  leg. 

Semi-menstrual  (sem-i-men'strb-alX  a-  [L. 
semi,  half,  and  menstrualis,  monthly,  j  Half - 
monthly;  specifically,  applied  to  an  inequa- 
lity of  the  tide  which  goes  through  it& 
changes  every  half-month. 

Semi-metal  (sem'i-met-al),  n.  In  o2d  chem. 
a  metal  that  is  not  malleable,  as  bismuth, 
arsenic,  nickel,  cobalt,  antimony,  manga- 
nese, <S:c. 

Semi -metallic  (sem'i-me-tal"ikX  a.  Per- 
taining to  a  semi-metal ;  partially  metallic 
in  character. 

Seml-mlnim  (sem'i-min-imX  n.  In  mutie, 
a  half  minim  or  crotchet 

Semi-mute  (sem'i-mut),  a.  Applied  to  a  per- 
son who,  owing  to  losing  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing, has  lost  also  to  a  great  extent  the 
faculty  of  speech,  or  who,  owing  to  congeni- 
tal deafness,  has  never  perfectly  acquired 
that  faculty. 

Semi  -  mute  ( sem'i-mfit  X  »•  A  semi-mute 
person. 

Seminal  (sem'in-al),  a.  [L.  seminalis,  from 
semen,  seed.  See  SEMEN.  ]  1.  Pertaining  to 
seed  or  semen,  or  to  the  elements  of  repro- 
duction.—2.  Contained  in  seed;  germinal; 
rudimental;  original. 

These  are  very  imperfect  rudiments  of  *  Paradise 
Lost ;'  but  it  is  pleasant  to  see  K^reat  works  in  their 
setniftai  state,  pregnant  with  latent  possibilities  ot 
excellence.  yohnson. 

—Seminal  leaf,  the  same  as  Seed-leaf. 
Seminalt  (8eni'in-al).n.  Seminal  state.  "The 

seminalsot  other  iniquities.'  SirT.  Browne. 
Seminality  (sem-i-naVi-ti),  n.    The  state  oi 

being  seminal;  the  power  of  being  produced. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 
Seminarian,  Seminarist  (sem-i-na'ri-an, 

sem'in-a-rist),  n.    A  member  of  a  seminary 

specifically,  an  English   Roman    Cathollt 

priest  educated  in  a  foreign  seminary. 

Seminarists  now  come  from  Rome  to  pervert  souls 

Sheidan. 

Seminary  (sem'i-na-riX  n.  [Fr.  s^miiuiire, 
L.  seminanum,  from  semen,  seminis,  seed 
from  root  of  sero,  satum,  to  sow.]  l.f  i 
seed-plot;  ground  where  seed  is  sown  foi 
producing  plants  for  transplantation ;  ] 
nursery;  as,  to  transplant  trees  from  a  semi 
nary.  Mortimer.— 2. i  The  place  or  origina 
stock  whence  anything  is  brought. 

This  stratum,  .  .  .  bein^f  the  seminary  or  promp 
tuary,  that  furnishes  forth  matter  for  the  formatioi 
and  mcreuient  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies. 

If'ffotiivnrii. 


Fate,  fiar,  fat.  fftU;       m6,  met.  hir; 


pine,  pin;     ndte.  not,  mdve;       tube,  tub,  byll; 


oil.  pound;        ii,  Sc.  abnne;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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8l  a  pUce  of  eduoation;  any  tchool.  academy, 
college,  or  univenity  in  which  young  per- 
•ont  are  Instructed  In  the  several  branches 
of  learning  which  may  qualify  them  for 
their  fotnre  employmenta— 4.t  A  seminary 
priest;  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  educated 
in  a  seminary;  a  seminarist 

A  while  afione.  they  made  me.  yea  roe,  to  mistake 
an  honest  icalous  purtuivaot  for  a  umitiaty. 

B.  joHstn, 

SemiliarT  (sem'i-na-ri),  a.  1.  Seminal ;  be- 
longing  to  seed.  *  5#rn»nary  vessela'  Dr. 
John  SmUh.—i.  Trained  or  educated  In  a 
foreign  seminary:  said  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  '  All  Jesuits,  mininary  priests,  and 
other  priesta     Haltam. 

BemllUttet  (sera'i-n&t),  v.(.  pret  ib  pp.  Bemi- 
nated;  ppr.  aeminattna.  [L.  semitio,  tettU- 
natum,  to  sow.  See  Sbmbk.]  To  sow;  to 
spTMd :  to  propagate.  '  Doctors,  who  first 
aeminaisd  learning.'    WaUrhouie. 

SemllULttOIl  (semT-n&'shon),  n.  (L.  semino- 
Mo.  mrninationitt  from  semino.  See  Sbmbm.] 
1. 1  The  act  of  sowing;  the  act  of  disseminat- 
ing. Bvel\fn.  —2.  In  hot  the  natural  disper- 
sion  of  seeds ;  the  process  of  seeding.  The 
seeds  of  plants  are  oispersed  in  Tarious  ways. 
Some  are  heavy  enough  to  fall  directly  to 
the  ground;  others  are  furnished  wiUi  a 
pappus  or  down,  by  means  of  which  they 
are  dispersed  by  the  wind:  while  others  are 
contained  in  elastic  capsules,  which,  burst- 
ing open  with  considerable  force,  scatter 
the  seeda 

Seminedt  (sd'mindX  a.  Thick  covered,  as 
with  seeda  '  Her  garments  blue,  and  m- 
miiied  with  stars.'    B.  Jonson. 

8eillllllfW0lUI(sem-i-nifto-U8Xa.  [L.  semen, 
Mffimis,  seed,  and /ero.  to  produce.]    Seed- 


bearing';  pro<iucinj|[^seed. 
lemlnfil 


Bemlniflo^  Beminfflcal  (sem-inif ik,  sem-l- 
nif  ik-alX  €L  [L.  9efn4n,  teminu,  seed,  and 
/ado,  to  make.]  Forming  or  producing 
seed  or  semen. 

8enilnUloatloil(8em1n-if-i-k&"8hon).n.  Pro- 
pagation from  the  seed  or  seminal  parta 
Sir  M.  HaU.    (Rare.] 

Seminole  (sem1-n61X  n.  and  a.  [Amer.  In- 
dian, wild,  recklesa]  One  of,  or  belonging 
to,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians,  originally 
a  vagrant  offshoot  from  the  Creeks.  They 
gave  great  trouble  to  the  settlers  in  Georgia 
and  Florida,  and  after  a  tedious  war  the 
rMnains  of  the  tribe  were  removed  to  the 
Indian  territory  beyond  the  IfississippL 

Beml-Illide  (sem'i-nadX  a.  Partially  nude; 
half  naked. 

Seml-liysipllCseml-nimfXn.  In  entom.  the 
imnpb  of  insects  which  undergo  a  slight 
chaiHEe  only  in  passing  to  a  perfect  state. 

Bemlopmpfay  (sft-mlog'ra-flX  n.  Same  as 
Semstooraphy. 

aemlolefffml  (sd^ml-d-loj^'ik-al).  a.  Same 
as  Semttological, 

BemlOtogy  (sft-ml-oVo-jiX  n.  [Or.  ttmion, 
a  sign,  and  logo;  discourse.]  Same  as  8e- 
nuiotic: 

8eml-«pacoait  (sem'i-6-pi'1rasX  a,    Semi- 

opaqae.    BmU, 
8eml-opal  (sem-i-d'palX  n-    A  variety  of 

opal  not  possessing  opalescence. 

Seml-opeaue  (sem'i-A-pAk"X  a>  Half  trans- 
parent only;  half  opsone. 

8eml-ox1ileii]ar(sem'i-or-bik^Q-MrXa.  Hav- 
ing  the  shape  of  a  half  orb  or  sphere. 

8eml-ordliiate(iem-i-oi'din-it).n.  Ineonic 
metiotu,  see  Ordiratb. 

8emlOtlO(s6-mI-ofikXa.  SameasS^m^iofie. 

8emlotloi  (sft-ml-oriksX  n.    See  Sbmsio- 

TIQ8. 

Seml-jMOiiiate,  Seml-XNOniated  (sem-i- 
pal'mAt,  sem-i-pial'm&t-ed).  a.  In  tnoi  hav- 
ing the  feet  webbed  only  partly  down  the 


Beml-lMnibola  (sem^i-parrab^'d-lal  n.  In 
matk.  a  curve  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
powera  of  its  ordlnates  are  to  each  other  as 
the  next  lower  powers  of  Its  absdssaa 

Bemlped  (seml-pedX  n.  \Semi,  and  L.  pet, 
ptdU,  a  foot  ]    In  proa  a  half -foot 

Semtpedal  (sem-i-pd'dalX  a.  In  proa  con- 
talntnsr  a  half-foot 

Seml-PeUfUn  (sem'i.pd-U'jl-anX  n.  In 
eedea.  kUt  a  follower  of  John  Cassianns,  a 
monk  who,  about  the  year  490.  modified 
the  doctrines  of  Pelagius,  by  maintaining 
that  grace  was  necessary  to  salvation,  but 
tbatv  on  the  other  hand,  our  natural  facul- 
tiee  were  soAdent  for  the  commencement 
of  repentance  and  amendment;  that  Christ 
died  for  all  men;  tiiat  his  grace  was  equally 
offered  to  all  men;  that  man  was  bom  free, 
and  therefore  capable  of  receiving  its  in- 
fiocecea  or  resisting  them. 


Semiquaven. 


Semi-PehudAll  (sem'ip6-li''jl-anX  a.  Per- 
tainingto  Che  Semi-Pelagians  or  their  teneta 

Beml-Felaglailitm  (sem'i-pd-li''JianiunX 
n.  The  doctrines  or  tenets  of  the  Semi- 
Pelagiana 

Seml-peUnoid  (sem'i-pel-lfi''sidX  a.  Par^ 
tially  pellucid;  imperfectly  transparent; 
as.  a  iemi-pellucid  gem. 

Benil-plant]|;rade  (sem-i-plan'tl-gridX  a. 
In  tool  applied  to  certain  families  of  mam- 
mals, as  the  Viverridte  or  civets,  and  the 
Mustelid»  or  weasels,  in  which  a  portion 
of  the  sole  of  the  hind-feet  at  least  is  tp- 
plied  to  the  ground  in  walking. 

Semi -quadrate,  Beml-quartile  (semi- 
kwod-rat.  seml-kwar-tOX  ^  [L-  ""»*»  <uid 
mtadratus,  qModrate,  or  qtiartug,  fourth.] 
In  attrol.  an  asnect  of  two  planets  wlien 
distant  from  eacn  other  the  half  of  a  quad- 
rant, or  45  degreea 

SemiquaTer  (sero'l-kwi-v^rX  n.  In  music, 
a  note  of  half 
the  duration  of 
the  quaver;  the 
sixteenth  of  the 
semibreve. 

Bemlquayer 
(sem1-kw&-vArX  v.  t   To  sound  or  sing  in,  or 
as  in,  semiquavera 

With  wire  afid  catgut  he  concludes  the  day. 
Quav'rini;  and  ttmiquaVring  care  away.    Cowftr. 

Seml-Quletllt  (sem-i-kwI'et-istX  n.  One  of 
a  sect  of  mystics  who,  while  maintsining 
with  the  Quietists  that  the  most  perfect 
state  of  the  soul  is  passive  contemplation, 
yet  maintains  the  incompatibility  of  this 
state  with  any  external  sinful  or  sensual 
action. 

BemiqulntUe  (seml-kwln-tnx  n.  In  nttmL 
an  aspect  of  two  planets  when  distant  from 
each  other  half  of  the  quintile.  or  M  degreea 

Semi-recondite  (sem-1-rek'on-dItX  a.  Half- 
hidden  or  concealed;  specifically,  in  tocl. 
applied  to  the  head  of  an  insect  half  con- 
cealed within  the  shield  of  the  thorax. 

Beml-Mptate(sem-i-sep'tfttXa.  In  &o(.  half- 
partitioned;  having  a  dissepiment  which 
does  not  project  into  the  cavity  to  which  it 
belongs  suflloiently  to  cut  it  off  into  two 
separate  cella 

Bemi-ieactUe  (sem'i-feks-tnx  n.  In  a*tnA, 
an  aspect  of  two  planets  when  they  are  dis- 
tant from  each  other  the  half  of  a  sexUle, 
or  80  degreea 

Beml-imlle  (sem'i-smnx  n.  A  half  laugh; 
a  forced  grin.  '  A  doleful  and  doubtful  mmi- 
$miU  of  welcome.'    Lord  Lytton. 

SemlBOUn,  t  n.  A  half-sound;  a  low  or  broken 
tone.    ChaMOir. 

Beml-gpherl&Beml-gpherioal  (sem-i-sfer'- 
ik,  sem-l-sfer'ik-alX  a.  Having  the  figure  of 
a  half  sphere. 

Beml-eplnal  (sem'i-spI-nalX  a.  In  anot  ap- 
plied to  two  muscles  connected  with  the 
transverse  and  spinous  processes  of  the  ver- 
tebne. 

Beml-eteel  (sem1-st£l),  ti.  A  name  given  in 
the  United  States  to  puddled  steeL 

Semi-tangent  (seml-tan-jentX  n.  IntnaeA. 
the  tangent  of  half  an  ara 

Semite  (sem'itX  n.  A  descendant  of  Shem ; 
one  of  the  Senutic  race.  See  under  Sbmitio. 
Written  slso  ShemUe. 

Semite  (sem'itX  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Shem 
or  his  descendanta     Written  also  Shemite. 

Semltendlnose  (sem-i-ten'din-«tX  a.  In 
anat  applied  to  a  muscle  situsted  obliquely 
along  the  back  part  of  the  thigh.  It  assists 
in  bending  the  leg.  and  at  the  same  time 
draws  it  a  little  inwards. 

Semltertian  (sem-i-t^r'shl-anX  a.  In  med. 
applied  to  a  fever  possessing  both  the  char- 
acters of  the  tertian  and  quotidian  inter- 
mittent   Dungliton. 

Semltertian  (sem-i-t«i^shi-anX  n.  A  semi- 
tertian  fever.    . 

Semitic  (se-mif  ik).  a.  Relating  to  Shem  or 
bis  reputed  descendanta ;  pertaining  to  the 
Hebrew  race  or  any  of  those  kindred  to  it, 
as  the  Arabians,  the  ancient  Phosnicians. 
and  the  Assyriana  —  Semttie  or  ShemiUe 
languag€9,  an  important  group  or  family  of 
langusges  distinguished  by  triliteral  verbal 
roots  and  vowel  inflection.  It  comprises  three 
branches— Northern.  Aramaum,  Aramaic  or 
Chaldean;  Central  or  Canaanitish ;  and  South- 
em  or  Arabic.  These  have  been  subdivided 
as  follows  :—(lX^rafmean, including  Eastern 
and  Western  Aram»an;  the  Eastern  env 
braoes  the  Assyrian,  the  Babylonian,  from 
which  several  dialects  originated,  as  the 
Chaldaio,  the  Svro-Chaldaic ;  and  the  Sa- 
maritan. The  Western  Aramsean  Includes 
the  Syriac  dialect,  the  Palmyrene,  and  the 


Sabiau  idiom,  a  corrupted  Syriac  dialect 
f2)  Canaanituh  comprises  the  PhoDnician 
language,  with  its  disject  the  Punic  or  Car- 
thaginian, and  the  Hebrew  with  the  Rab- 
binic dialect  (3)  A  robie  proper,  from  which 
originated  the  Ethiopian  or  Abyisinian. 

Seimtlam  (sem'it-izm),  n.  A  Semitic  idiom 
or  word;  the  adoption  of  what  is  peculiarly 
Semltia 

Semitone  (sem'i-t6nX  n.  In  tntietc,  half  a 
tone;  an  interval  of  sound,  as  between  mi 
and  /a  in  the  diatonic  scale,  which  is  only 
half  the  distance  of  the  interval  between 
tit  (do)  and  rt,  or  sot  and  to.  A  semitone, 
strictly  speaking,  is  not  half  a  tone,  as  theiit 
are  three  kinds  of  semitones— greater,  lesser, 
and  natural. 

SemltonlO  (sem-i-ton1kX  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  semitone ;  consisting  of  a  semitone  or  of 
semitonea 

Semi- transept  (seml-tran-septX  n.    Ttu* 

half  of  a  transept  or  cross  aisle. 
Seml-tranBi»arency  (sem'i-trans-p&"ren-si  X 

n.   Imperiect  transparency;  partial  opaque- 

nesa 

Semi-transparent  (8em'i-trans-p&''rentX  a 
Half  or  imperfectly  transparent 

Seml-Tltriflcatlon  (semI-vit'rifik&''shon). 
n.  1.  The  state  of  being  imperfectly  vitri* 
fied.— 2.  A  substance  imperfectly  vitrified. 

Seml-vltrlfled  (sem-i-vit'ri-fldX  a.  HaU  or 
imperfectly  vitrified;  x>artially  converted 
intoglasa 

Semi  -  TOcal  ( semi- v6*kal  X  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  semi-vowel;  half -vocal;  imperfectly 
sounding. 

Seml-vowel  (sem'i-von-elXn.  A  half- vowel: 
a  sound  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both  a 
vowel  and  a  consonant;  an  articulation 
which  is  accompanied  with  an  imperfect 
sound,  which  may  be  continued  at  pleasure, 
as  the  sounds  of  I,  m,  r.  Also,  the  sign  re- 
presenting such  a  sound. 

Semmlt  (sen/mltX  n.  (Perhaps  a  contr. 
of  Fr.  chemisette.  ]  An  undershirt,  generally 
woollen.    [Scotch.] 

Senmoplthecus  (sem'nd-pi-thA'IcusXn.  (Or. 
temnoe,  august,  venerable,  and  pithikot,  an 
apej  A  genus  of  catarhine  or  Old  WorM 
i4>es.  having  long  slender  tails,  well-devel- 
oped canine  teeth,  and  tuberculate  molars. 
One  of  the  most  familiar  species,  8.  BnieUut, 
the  sacred  monkev  of  the  Hindus,  is  of  a 
ffrayish  or  grayish-brown  colour,  with  black 
hands,  feet  and  face.  All  the  species  are 
natives  of  Asia  and  Asiatic  Islanda 

Semola,  Semolella  (sem'oUt,  sem-«-lel1iX 
n.    Same  as  Semoliiui. 

Semolina  (sem-d-ll'na),  n.  [It.  eemolino.] 
A  name  given  to  the  large  hard  grains  re- 
tained in  the  bolting-machine  after  the  fine 
flour  has  been  passed  through  it  It  is  of 
various  degrees  of  fUieness.  and  is  often 
made  intentionally  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, being  a  favourite  food  in  France,  and 
to  some  extent  used  in  Britain  for  making 
puddinga    See  Manma-croup. 

Semonle  (sa-mdlO.  n.  [Fr.]  Same  as  Se^no- 
Una. 

Sempenirent  (sem-p«r-v!YentX  a.  [L.  tem- 
per, always,  and  tnrens,  virentit,  flourish- 
ing.]   AlwajTS  fresh;  evergreen. 

Semperylve  (sem'pftr-vIvX  n.  The  house- 
leek.    BacotL    See  SBMPlRVlVtJM. 

SemperTlvum(Bem-p^r-vI'vuroXn.  (L.from 
temver,  always,  and  vwut.  living]  A  genus 
of  plants  which  includes  the  house-leek.  See 

HOUSB-LEER. 

Sempiternal  (scmpl-t^r'nalX a.  [Fr.  tem- 
pUernel;  L.  umpUertiut— semper,  always, 
and  etemut,  eternal]  1.  Eternal  In  futu- 
rity; everlasting;  endless;  having  beginning, 
but  no  end. 

Thoee.  thoufl)  they  nippoM  the  world  not  to  be 
eternal, '  a  parte  ante.'  are  not  contented  to  suppose 
It  to  be  strnfitemat^  or  eternal,  'a  parte  post.' 

Sir  M.  Mait. 

2.  Eternal;  everlasting;  without  beginning 

or  end. 
Sempltemlty  (sem-pI-t^ni-tiX  n.   [Jj.  tern- 

vitemHat.     Bee   SXMPITSRKAL.]     Future 

duration  without  end.    *  The  future  eternity 

or  temptiemUy  of  the  world.'  Sir  M.  Hale. 
Semple  (sem'plX  a.    Simple;  low-bom;  of 

mean  birth:  opposed  io  gentle.    [Scotch.] 
Sempre  (sem'pr&X    [It]    In  mtmc.  always 

or  throughout 
Sempster  (semp'st^rX  n.  A  seamster  (which 

seeX 

He  tuppoted  diat  Walton  had  ftvcn  op  his  busi- 
ness as  a  nnen.draper  and  stmptter.  B*rwtU. 

Sempstress  (■emp'stresX  n.  [A.  Sax.  seame- 
tire,  a  sempstress,  with  term,  -ess.]  A  wo- 
Bum  who  lives  by  needle- work.    Swift. 


cb,  atain;     eh,  8c  loeA;     g,  po;     J,  /ob;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sini^;     f  H,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;    w,  vig;    wh,  icAig;   sh,  azure.— See  KXT. 
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(aemp'streA-iX  ^    8ee  Skah- 


(»-mui^tk-mX  n,    (L.  mwri,  bait, 

and  ttMcia.  tbm  twelfUi  part  at  an  at.)  A 
•fHuU  RomaD  coin  of  the  weight  of  four 
ttnduna,  bcin^  Ibe  tweatj-tomth  part  of 

tile  ftjinri^n  poand. 

SdSLf  (sen),  itdv.    Since, 

SoDMTJ  (sen'a-riX  &  [L.  anuirfwj^  ftom  •mi, 
-MX  e»cli»  (romwx.  six]  Of  rix;  briongtng 
tu  six;  contuning  six. 

Urmrtt (sennit ).wl  [Fr.  ji^»af.  trom  L  jvnafiw, 
ftoin  Mtiex.  «f aw,  old,  aged:  Or.  henot,  Skr. 
nanaa.  oM.]    L  An  aaembly  or  council  of 
•:itizens  invested  with  «  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  a  state:  at,  (a)  originally,  in  ancient 
ELime.  a  bi>d7  of  elderly  citixena  appointed 
•ir  eleeCett  from  among  the  nobles  of  the 
^tatft,  and  having  supreme  legialatire  power. 
rhe  nomber  of  senators  daring  the  beat 
period  of  Che  Roman  repablicwaaloo.  (fr)The 
upper  or  less  nomeroos  branch  of  a  I^iisla- 
rpre  in  various  coontries.  as  in  France,  in  the 
T  uited  :iHatea,  hi  most  of  the  separate  states 
<if  Che  Coion,  and  in  some  Swiss  cantons. 
Hence,  (e)  in  general,  a  legislative  body ;  a 
state  council:  the  Iegi<»latiTe  department  of 
a  ^vernaent   '  ITie  crown,  the  $enaU,  and 
the  bench.'    A.  FunManqne.  —%  The  gor- 
eming  bi3dy  of  tlie  UniTenity  of  Cambridge. 
Ir  is  tlivideil  into  two  houses,  named  reg^U» 
*nd  mm-rmjfn^M.    The  former  consists  of 
Masters  of  Arts  of  less  than  five  years'  stand- 
in*.:,  and  doctors  of  kss  than  two,  and  is 
tailed  the  upper  ktm»e  or  white-hood  houm, 
frim  it*  members  wearing  hoods  lined  with 
white^ilk.  AUothermastersand  doctors  who 
ktwp  tbetr  names  on  the  college  books  are 
•<H»-»Vf^rnft,   »nd  compose  Uie  lower  house 
or  Wa*:«-*\*wwf  houae,  from  its  members  wear- 
ing bUcic  hoods. 

Waaam-timmber  (senlt-cfaim-b^r).  n.  A 
chiuuoer  or  boll  in  which  a  senate  assem- 

SsBBte-luraie  fsenlU-housX  n.  A  house  in 
wbich  a  senate  meets,  or  a  place  of  pubUc 
cnanciL    Shot. 

(ien'at-orV  n.  1  A  member  of  a 
In  Scotland  the  lords  of  session 
are  called  *"vxfor»  of  the  college  of  justice. 
*  In  i/.i  Bi^jiUh  law,  a  member  of  the  king's 
c»>«ntnl;  a  king's  coincillor.  BurrHX. 
IcaatorlaQ^ieD-a-to'ri-alXa.  1.  Pertaining  to 
a  Amate.  ix?r:»ming  a  senator,  as,  senatorial 
roh«*.  tenaforiai  el«M|aence. 

«^     a,  ;r»T«  yrjuths,  nil,  m  some  ftxtare  age, 
W^itp)  iiuA  become  the  MmaianaJ  bad^e. 

3.  In  the  Tnited  Sutes.  entitled  to  elect  a 
seaason  so.  a  tenatot-ial  district 
llBltnilllly  (sen-arto'ri-al-liX  adv.    In  a 
•eaatnnal  manner:  in  a  way  becoming  a 
seiMtor.  with  dignity  or  solemnity. 

The  a^xhcr  «as  cheerful ;  the  father  tenatorinlly 
C«'«-  A.  Drummond. 

tfltnriin  (sea-a-to'ri-anX  «•     Same  as 

SentUt^rial 

Procose  yttm  ^cbe-aev  ye  aetuttmian  band, 

*  *o*<  "'r*  ^^-i  me**i5  support  the  sinking  land. 

_  ^      .  ^  jfohnsoM. 

BenatOriOluUsen  a  td'ri-us),  o.  Senatorial 
Senatorthlp  (»en'atM>r-ship).  n.    The  office 
■Mr  dignity  i>f  a  senator.     Richard  Carew. 
SenatOI  (senatos),  K.     [L]    A  senate;  a 
governing  body  in  certain  universities.— 
Senatu4  aMdemieus^  one  of  the  govemlnj? 
bodies  in  Scotch  universities,  coiisustiug  of 
the  principal  and  professors,  and  charged 
with  the  superintendence  and  regulation  of 
discipline,  the  administration  of  the  uni- 
versity property  and  rerenues,  subject  to  the 
control  and  reriew  of  the  university  court, 
and  the  conferring  of  de^^rees  through  the 
chancellor  or  vice-chancellor. —Srnattu  con- 
fttUnm,  a  decree  of  the  ancient  Roman 
senate,  pronounced  on  some  question  or 
)H>tntof  law. 

Benott  (sensX  «^    Sanas;  feeling;  sympathy. 
SpenMr. 

Bend  (sendX  «  t  prtt  A  pp.  «en<;  ppr.  tend- 
ii^,  [A.  Sax  Bendan,  to  send, pret  ie  $etuU. 
I  sent;  O  Fris..  Icel.  $enda,  Dan.  Miid«.  D. 
fwndtfti,  O.  f#na«n.  Qoth.  $andjan,  to  send, 
lit  to  make  to  go;  Qoth.  tit^thati,  to  go, 
from  tinth*,  A.  Sax.  «f lA,  a  path;  cog.  Skr. 
tadk,  to  go.  ]  1.  To  cause  to  go  or  pass  from 
oue  place  to  another;  to  despatch. 

God 
Thithtr  w(U  s*n4  his  wf nged  messeorcrt 
Oa  trrsods  of  supernal  grace  Mitttn. 

1  To  procure  the  going,  carrying,  transmis- 
sion. Ac.  of;  to  cause  to  be  conveyed  or 
transmitted 

(lit)  WM/ Ittten  by  posts  on  boTMback. 

Est.  vlii.  to. 


S.  To  impel ;  to  propel ;  to  tkrow ;  to 
to  burl;  as,  this  gan  tnuis  a  ban  3000 

In  hts  right  hand  be  held  a  tremfaitny  dart 
Whose  fellow  he  before  had  mmt  apart. 


4.  To  commission,  aothorixe,  or  direci  to  fo  ,    ■■**  *^ .    *^  oac«r  la  taa  fe^ 
andact  aad  dignitaaesw  who  haa  tha 


andact 

I  have  not  jvxftnese  prmihetii.  jet  they  rsn 

Jir  a 

6.  To  cause  to  take  place;  to  cause  to 
to  bestow;  toinfliet 
He  .  .  .  MMdttk  Eain  oa 


The  Lord  shall 
aad  rcboke. 


jnst  axid  eo  the  onjiaL 
M-«-  »  45. 

opoa  tbce  cursuitc.  y;x.inoo. 

Deut.  XJCVUL  JO. 


God 


him  veO.' 


fi.  To  caose  to  be. 

Skak^ 

SenJ  b/emictorioaa, 

Happy  aad  glorious.     XixCMnal  A  ntMewt. 

7.  Before  certain  verbs  of  motion,  to  cause 
to  do  the  act  indicated  by  the  principal  verb. 
It  always,  however,  implies  impulsion  or 
propulsion;  as,  to  $end  one  packing. 

He  flung  him  oot  into  the  open  air  wtth  a  violence 
which  tent  htm  stagg«rin£  several  yards,     ft'jrrai. 

Shall  we  be  at  ooce  split  asunder  into  manmerable 
frat^ments,  and  sent  drifting  throuj^b  uuiemute 
space.  S^'mrrm, 

The  royal  troops  instantly  fired  soch  a  Ton«ry  of 
musketry  as  sent  the  rebel  oonejljnnjg^  in  in  direc- 
tions. MacauLiy. 

—To  terui  forth  or  out,  (a)  to  prodwce;  to 

Ent  or  bring  forth ;  as,  a  tree  send»  ftirth 
ranches,     (fr)  To  emit;  as,  flowers  aemd 
forth  their  fragrance. 
Bend  (sendi  r.  t.    L  To  despatch  a  message; 
to  despatch  an  agent  or  messenger  for  some 
purpose. 

See  ye  how  this  son  of  a  mtirderer  hath  xemc  to 
take  away  mine  head  ?  2  Kl  n.  32. 

2.  Naut  to  pitch  precipitately  into  the  ho^ 
low  or  interval  between  two  wares:  with 
teruied  as  pret 

She  sendtd  forward  beaTfly  and  sickly  oo  the  long 
swelL  She  never  rose  to  the  opposite  heare  of  the 
sea  again.  ituh.  Scott, 

—To  tendfcT,  to  request  or  require  by  mes- 
sage to  come  or  be  brought;  as,  to  mndjor 
a  physician;  to  tend  for  a  coach. 

Send  (send),  n.  The  motion  of  the  wares, 
or  the  impetus  given  by  their  motion. 

Sendal  (sen'dal).  n.  [O.Fr.  and  Sp.  eendal. 
sendal;  LL.  eendalum,  usually  derived  from 
Or.  sindAti,  a  fine  Indian  cloth,  from  Sindhu, 
the  Sanskrit  name  of  the  river  Indus,  whence 
the  name  India  is  derived  ]  A  light  thin 
staff  of  silk  or  thread. 

SaiU  of  silk  and  ropes  of  sendal. 

Such  as  gleam  in  ancient  lore.       Ltngfellcim. 

Sander  (send'^rV  n.  One  that  sends.  Shak. 
Senehlera  (sen^e-bl-e^raX  n.  [In  honour  of 
John  de  Senebier,  of  Geneva,  a  vegetable 
physiologist]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order 
Crucifene;  sometimes  called  Coronopus.  S. 
Coronopus  (common  wart-cress)  is  a  native 
of  Europe  and  North  America,  and  was  for- 
merty  eaten  as  a  salad.  S.  didyma  is  a 
native  of  Great  Britain,  growing  on  waste 
ground  near  the  sea.  S.  nilotica  is  eaten  as 
a  salad  in  Egypt  They  are  insignificant 
weeds  with  prostrate  diffuse  stems,  finely 
divided  leaves,  and  small  white  flowers. 
Seneca  (sen'e-ka).  n.  See  Senega. 
Seneca-oU  (sen'e-ka-oll).  n.  A  name  for 
petroleum  or  naphtha,  from  its  having  ori- 
ginally been  collected  and  sold  by  the 
Seneca  Indians. 

Seneca-root  (sen'Ska-rOt).  n.  See  Senega. 
SenedO  (se-n^shi-o).  n.    [From  L.  senex,  an 
old  man;  the  receptacle  is  naked  and  re- 
sembles a  bald  head.]    A  genus  of  plants, 
known  by  the  common  names  of  groundsel 
and  ragwort    See  Groundsel,  Ragwort. 
Seneotltnde  (sg-nek'ti-tOd).  n.  (L.  senectut, 
old  age,  from  $enex,  old]  Old  age.   '  Senee- 
titude,  weary  of  its  toils.'  H.  Miiler.  [Rare.] 
Senega,  Seneka  (sen'e-ga.  sen'S-ka),  n.    A 
drug  consisting  of  the  root  of  a  plant  called 
also  senega,  seneca,  and  rattlesnake-root,  of 
the  genus  Polygala,  the  P.  Senega,  a  native 
of  the  United  States.    The  drug  is  said  to 
have  been  used  as  an  antidote  to  the  effects 
of  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.    It  is  now 
almost  exclusively  used  in  cough  mixtures, 
being  similar  in  Its  effects  to  squilL    See 
Polygala. 

Senegal  (sen'6-gal).    See  Gux-senegal. 
Senescence  (s6-nes'sens),  n.    [L.  aeneteo, 
from  $enex,  old. ]    The  state  of  growing  old ; 
decay  by  time. 

The  earth  and  all  thinn  will  continue  in  the  state 
wherein  they  now  are,  wtthout  the  least  senescmce  or 
decay.  WoodVMird, 

Seneeoent(8<-nes'sent\a.  Beginning  to  grow 
old.     '  Now  as  the  night  was  senescent/   JS. 


A.  Fos. 


It  of 


t^niiSS 


the 


.ScfUM'iHktt  ■  %  word  I 
w^  )  uf ect  1  kzrai  jf  "'**«*^ 

'n.rK  a  ^caiocJ.  Ciy  aszttg  words  a£  cxoOc  grvm^. 
r.<'ner  eijn  worrit  the  namrat  giowch  of  thor  cwn 
V  iL  In  poerrr  ind  romance  wruamt  ^  ■>  »o^um<^ 
u>ct  fiir  a  prmd^a^  oAcer  a  the  hoaaelKk^  at  dtv 
r:^.„-Mi>nci  p^mcns.  wbca  a  a  lS>M^),hi  char  tae  ' 
itbrwasd  wwul  ae  coo  fiuaduc       J^an  Cm 


Office  of  seneachaL 

^t  e.t    To  sin:;e.     flawisf 
(•en'grenk   »     [O 
plant  as  penwiniLiic — «us,  a  root, 
strength,  furce.  dnratiott, 
A  pl^t,  tlie  hooae^leek,^  of 


The 


teeUsffe. 

pertaining 


ol 

pre- 


(se'mlX  & 
oU.     See  Sisan  ] 

proceeding  fron 
to  or  proeecdiag  froos 
ally  accompanying  old 
mlicy;  senile  drivel 
judgment'    Bof/le, 

Loss  of  colour  of  the  ■■In 
mature,  or  stmie. 

Senffity  (se-ain-ta  n.    Tke  state  c<  being 

senile;  old  a?e.     BoewetL 

Senior  (^'ni-^V  ^  [!• 
senex^  old  )  L  More  advaaccd  in 
elder:  when  followiog  a 
as  John  Smith,  tenior  (osaaOy  coatTKrted 
senr,  or  sen.\  it  denotes  the  eldest  <A 
two  persons  in  one  fsmily  or  coBBanity  of 
that  name  —1  Higher  or  BMae  advanced 
in  rank,  office,  or  the  like ;  as,  a  »emit»'  paa- 
tor.  officer,  member  of  parikmeBt,  Ac.— 
Senior  wrangler.  See  Wl4TWtgl 

Senior  (sem-^r\  «.  LA  pcxsoo  who  fs 
older  than  another;  one  more  advanced  in 
life. 

He  <P^pe*  <iied  in  May.  1744.  aboot  S  yeBr  aad  a 
half  before  r2>  Cnend  Srat.  who^  SMre  taaa  f  eui| 
j-ears  b.s  smtj^.  had  natoraly  ilii  i^lllll^  that  ke 

UiooUi  be  the  &at.  to  depoct.  Crxtxk. 

2.  One  that  is  older  in  <^Bc«»  or  wboae  first 
entrance  upon  an  office  was  anterior  to  that 
of  another;  one  prior  or  snperior  in  rank  01 
office.— 3.  A  student  in  the  fourth  year  o] 
the  curriculum  in  American  colleges;  also, 
one  in  the  third  year  in  certain  professioui 
seminaries. — 4.  An  aged  person;  one  of  tlM 
oldest  inhabitants.  '  A  smiar  of  the  plac4 
replies.'    Dryden. 

Seniorlt7  (se-ni-or^-ti),  n,  1.  State  of  being 
senior;  superior  age;  priority  of  birth;  aa 
he  is  Uie  elder  brother,  and  entitled  to  tbt 
place  by  seniar\ty.—%  Priority  or  vaptri 
ority  in  rank  or  office ;  as,  the  senieriiy  o 
a  pastor  or  an  officer.— S^  An  aasembly  o 
court  consisting  of  the  senior  fellows  of  1 
college. 

The  dons  were  not  slow  to  hear  of  what  had  hap 
pened.  and  they  regarded  the  matter  in  so  setioos  < 
li^ht.  that  they  summoned  a  stmiari^y  for  its  imnc 
diate  investigation.  Fmrrar. 

Seniorizet  (sen'i-^r-izX  vi  To  exerciw 
lordly  authority;  to  lord  it;  to  role.  Fair 
fax. 

Senioryt  (sen'y^ri).  n.    Same  as  ^Slrmori^. 

If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  rererent. 

Give  mine  the  benefit  of  xfMwry.  Skmk. 

Senna  (sen'naX  n.  [Ar.  send,  sama.]  Th 
leaves  of  various  species  of  Cassia,  the  bes 
of  which  are  natives  of  the  East  The  Brit 
ish  Pharmacopceia  recognizes  two  kinds  c 
senna,  the  Alexandrian  and  the  TinneveUj 
Alexandrian  senna  {^Snxna  AUxandrinc 
consists  of  the  lance-shaped  leaflets  of  ( 
lanceolata  and  the  obovate  ones  of  C.  ob4 
vata,  carefully  freed  from  the  flowers,  podi 
and  leaf-stalks.  It  is  grown  in  Nubia  an 
Upper  Egypt,  and  imported  in  large  bale 
from  Alexandria.  It  is  liable  to  be  adultei 
ated  by  an  admixture  of  the  leaves,  flowen 
and  fruit  of  the  argel  (SoUnostentma  Arffel 
Ttnnevelly  or  East  Indian  senna  (Senn 
Jndica)  is  a  verv  fine  kind,  and  consists  < 
the  large  lance-shaped  leaflets  of  C.elongaU 
The  leaflets  of  C.  obovata  are  from  thd 
shape  called  also  blunt-leaved  sentM^  an 
from  their  place  of  export  Aleppo  senru 
The  true  senna  leaves  are  distinctly  ribbe 
and  thin,  and  generally  pointed,  and  ai 
readily  distinguished  from  the  leaves  < 
argel  by  their  unequally  oblique  base  asi 


file.  fir.  fat,  fall;       n»4.  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not.  mOve;       tiibe.  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii.  Sc.  abune;     y,  80.  Uff. 


ulu.  vhlcb  at  tl 


It  moU  In  inimRl 
Ktieo   U»  illnien- 
Urjrouuil  la  much     . 
■Oaclsd.  — fiJoddfT    ' 
Hnna.  tlis  Celatea 


MlUUtClir  (un'IU-CUX  •>■    Buie  u  Smn- 

BninMt  (Hn'net),  n.  H'robibly  trom  L 
lignum.  tItgatL]    A  parUculir  Kt  ul  nom 

floadih.  Iha  wurd  occun  cbledr  tn  Uis 
itue  dlrKtiODs  or  old  pUya.  Varluuil]! 
writtm  Stnnit,  Seiitl,  Synml.  Cgrul,  Sig- 

B*'lilllSbt(HD'nit},fL  [Contr.  (ram  MKD- 
night.  nffrCnight  tnm/ouTrfimifhi.]  The 


Sannlt(MiB'iilt).  n.     [PromKHn  udUt.l 
.Vgiii.  ■  ion  al  nu  bnlded  cordtgc  uwd 

lug  rapt-yarus  or  tpun-yun  toRether. 
tanoculu'  (H-noICil-lArV  a.     [L.  tnu,  di 


m-TOr-),  ft, 


Ur  or  dr:  «  gtotleniu. 

Benotm  (»n-r«'Ti),  - 

SiDor:  motiung  or  Ur 


A.    A  SpinUh  titis  or  fomi 
npandlng  to  tb«  EotlUb 


Tbc  tanlnliH  of 
■  lady, 
u'al,  Hini^t4d),a. 

t«Uat«l(Kii^it).  >.'.  Tohaieperccntlon 
r<f.  u  an  object  of  Um  KHKi:  toappnhCDd 
by  IhcHDiai  or  Dndentaodini. 

BeOMtlan  (lan-iA'thon).  n.     rrr.  ten 
from  L 1.  atfMolw,  ienjoTiHUi,  from  u  fn- 
rio,  ammnt,  to  f«l.  hear.  «afl.  ^..  to  per- 

(b«  AflUBorimn  by  Kin«tbkiifl  attJi^  on  " 
■•odily  orgaui;  as  iiupruaron  mada  Hi 
Ibn  lalnil  through  thsniediuRiol  ooe  at .  . 
oraaiia  at  Knia:  tMllng  producad  b;  ulsr- 
oal  ob]«cta,  or  by  aanw  ohang*  In  (be  InMr 
Ml  lUtii  of  tt|^  Iwdy;  a  leelini;  la,  a  <nt- 
•nlun  Dl  ll^t.  b«U,  h«>yineu.Aa,    Bauo- 

tha  brain  or  HIUoriDiIi.  An  Impmalon  pro- 
diind  by  aomathlng  eileroal  to  the  body  J> 
•oneUnea  •poken  ol  aa  as  txttmat  Miua- 
lim;  wbED  II  proceed*  from  aonia  change 
taUiw  plane  witbin  (be  llTldg  (yalem.  and 
aiidng  from  iia  own  aothHu,  li  la  termed  an 
iaUniai  KTualion.-  Ihiu  the  Impreialon 
commuDJcated  ta  the  mltid  by  the  edeot  ot 
light  on  the  ntina,  and  the  painful  leDU- 
tioB  produced  by  a  Uo*,  arv  ntenul  im- 
•nltiini:  the  feeling  ol  hunger  and  of  reM- 

nal  organ!  by  which  tboae  Impraalona  which 
taoae  aeaaatloni  are  primarily  rvcelvad  arv 
called  the  otjaaa  ol  the  aenaea;  theaa  an 

lata.  Ae.,  which  oaaatUn'te  (be  orgui  of 

poied  onder   the  commoa  iDlt^uueDle, 

feeUag  or  loach.  In  addllkn  to  thMa.  ac- 
mrdlDg  to  Profaaaor  Bain. '  tba  leeUngaoan- 
nnctsd  with  (he  uoTenanta  ot  body,  or  the 
Ktlaa  ot  the  moacle*.  bate  oaro*  la  be  r<- 

ih.etolsi      ahSclDcA:      g.^:      J.^; 


cognlaed  aa  a  dliUnal  claaa,  dlflarlng  mato- 
rluly  from  the  aaDiatloni  of  the  Ave  Hniea 
They  have  been  regarded  byaoiue  tnetapby- 
ilciaiu  aa  proceeding  from  a  lauae  apart,  a 


Bound!  or  olgnta.  the  feellnn  of  afleclloo, 
or  the  aoiutlont  ol  the  ludlcruiu,  la  dob 
pretty  well  admitted  on  all  handa.'— X.  The 
power  ot  reeling  or  recelilog  ImprauIuDi 
through   organ!  ot  aenee;    a!,   uaoT^Eaiilc 


S.  Agreeable  or  dlaagreeable  feellngi  oc 
iloned  by  cauiea  (Iiat  are  not  coniarea] 
material;  purely  !pli1tu!l  or  p!yuhii:al  alT 
e,  >ubUmlIy,  O 


rleeCg"' 


<n  ot  brandy.     (Slana.)— The  w 
1  lued  u  an  adjectlie  In  the  m 


by  eleitlns  and  often   Improbable  lit 
tiuna.  by  taUng  aa  tbelr  ground  work  to 

(he  like,  and  painting  icene!  of  eitre 
perils  hlgh'Wronght  p!^DD,  Ac. 
SenMUonal  (>en->H'ihou-al),  a.  1.  Har 
leniatlon^  Krting  to  coutey  Mnutlon:  a 
tient.  Dunglitm.  ~t.  Relating  to  or  lm[ 
lug  leniatlon  or  perceptloa  by  the  !an!ei 

3  Producing  ien!atlDn  or  eiclted  Intereei 
An  n  tlim  obUnd  to  cli<  In  oui  odlmniD 


SenuUiuullit  (len-ta'ih 


tluea  uaed  adjectlr^ly. 


(ien-i*'!bon-a-rlX  ii  PoMeai 
„  to  !entatlon:  lenaatlonaL 


iniea  (whanoe  —nttni 
mni,Ac}.]  lOneoItl 
lan  and  the  bigher  anl 


f  our  own  bodte*,  ai 


lotlan,  Ac  A  lebM 
.  ipeclallaed  portion 
im,  capable  of  recall 


•f^'i. 


I  impreaalan  conTCred 
the  brain.    Some  phy- 


deputmenl  ol 


rhich  tbey  . 
tht  InitlnctlTe  lenwtloD!  arUIng  fr 
ganglionic  department  of  the  nerra 

oigani:  teniaUon:  faellnK'     'Ilnra> 
■ciiatandTlrtueDtmlneeye,'    Shat 


li,  Fr.  ton;      ng.  aliv:      *■!• '' 


t.  Perception  by  the  mind  :  apprehi 
througb  the  Intellect;  rei:ognltlan»  t 
!tandmff;  diacammant;  appreciation 
Ing     '  Baalllu!,  having  the  ouick  Kni 


,'    Shak. 


i.  Sound  perception 


a   Perceptive  tacultic!  In  the  aagregata; 
faculty  of  tbbiklng  anil  teeling;  Dilnd.  -Did 


S  Meaning:  import;  algnlBcatlon ;  aa,  the 
true  tintt  ot  a  word  or  phnee;  a  lllcra]  oi 
flgmatlve  lenaf. 


tinttltt$  when  the  re!t  ot  the  body  enjoyt 

2.  Wanting  feeling,  aympalhy,  or  apprecia- 
tion: without  •enilbUlly. 

S.  Contrary  to  reaaon  or  aonnd  JndgmNit: 
Ill-judged;  nnwlie;  fooll!h;  nonlenafcaL 

■iru  w^ro  M  wouSbe  loo  late.  Clttiri'dtH. 

1  Wanting  underatanding;  acting  without 
lanie  or  Judgment:  toollah;  alupld. 

The,  .<«  .  m..l«.  wopid  ,Kt.         S^ifl 
BanMlmlr  (•eDa1e!'li).  ode.     In  a  lenae- 
leta  manner;  atupldly:  unreaaonably;  aa,  a 
man  kiikIehIv  arroKant     LackM. 

or  i|uallty  of  being  (enaeleia;  ai.  (a)  want 
of  lenaatlon.  perception,  or  feellnii.  'A  cult, 
a  void,  a  !en!e  ot  kiucIihwh?  SMUu. 
(fr)  Want  ot  Jitdnment  or  good  lenae;  un- 
reaaonablenea!',  folly;  !(uprdlt>;  abaurdlt]. 
-SlnpldltyandHnKlcanwu.'  Baitt. 
SullSuUfr  (aentl-bll'l-tll,  n.  \\1.  ktuI- 
biliU.lmaienriliU.i  1.  The  >tate or qoallt) 
ot  being  eenalble  or  capable  of  !en!atlon : 

body  baa  tt  cauilng  change!  Inherent  In  or 

lemibililv  ~i  Capacily  t*  feel  or  pereelyt 
In  gEHeral ;  nMclhcally.  the  capacity  nt  the 

Hon  or  teellag,  aa  dlitlngulihed  from  the 
Intellect  and  the  will:  the  capacity  at  being 

anbllmlty,  awe,  wonder,  Ac  — 3.  Peculiar 
(uaceptlMllty  ol  hnpreulon.  pteaauiable  or 
palntiil ;  delicacy  or  keennea!<^  feeling;  quick 
emotion  or  lympathy :  aa.  mnribilit]/  (o 
pralie  or  blame :  a  man  ot  eiqulalle  amai- 

Hoden  b  a  Uad  of  quick  and  ilc«cale  tnllnt  1° 
the  loul :  k  la  HKh  u  a>quliiEt  MHUMitx  aa  ivanih 
a  woiaaa  n  ifaya  Ihc  6nt  appunnca  of  vttyMn^ 

In  tbia  aenae  uaed  trequantly  In  the  plural 

And  MHiOatlKi  w>  £nD.  Cf^fr. 


*.  Bip«ri™c«  of  «eo«tloni ;  actiul  tecIJng. 
Barie.  —6.  TtuC  qnullly  of  bd  Inslrornnit 
which  mtltat  it  IndlcsM  very  allgbt  changea 


X.  F«n»ptlble  to  tta«  mlod ;  making  *n  tm- 

3.  Capable  d(  HnuUon;  haTing  the  capacit; 

jecta;  capable  of  perceiving  by  the  miikb 
or  bodilj  organi :  u,  the  eye  It  lattibU  to 
lliht  ^      ^_^^ 

4.  Capable  of  amoUonal  Influencei;  emo- 
tlODally  aff Ected.  '  If  Ihou  wert  tmau  of 
conrteiy.'  SItaJt.    •StnrOileol  iiTOJig.'  Dry- 

without ;  eully  affstted :  (crnaltive.    '  With 

celrlfig  or  having  perception  dthcr  by  the 
■eoiaaorl^BipteTlect;  perceiving lo clearly 
a*  to  tie  convbiced;  ccgaUant;  utleQed^ 


7.  Baail;  or  readily  moved  or  alTecCed  by 
natunl  agent*;  capable  of  indicating  iirn^t 
change*  of  condition:  neniitive;  aa,  a  Kn- 
liile  therraameter  or  balance  --S  Foiaeai- 
log  or  containing  lenif ,  jndgroenl,  or  ren- 

or  common  lenae;  Intelligent;  undentand- 
tog;  reasonable;  Jadlciooa;  aa.  a  aentibU 

tnuiMe  nun,  by  and^a  fool.'  Shak.— 
SemOle  noU  at  Itmi,  In  Tnuiu,  the  ae.enth 
DoCe  of  any  diatonic  scale:  so  termed  i>ecauae, 

ker.note,  and  naluralli  leading  up  ui  that, 
it  make*  the  ear  leniible  uf  iU  approaching 
sound.    Called  also  the  Uadiuj)  ffuU. 
Senalble  I  (•ens'i-bl),  n.    I.  Henaatlon:  >en*l- 
billty. 


JB  (seni'l-hl-aea),  n.  The  state 
or  being  sensible;  sensibility:  as, 
itjr  of  sensation:  ai.  the  teattble- 
•  eye  to  light  (b)  Posslbult/  of 
ringpercelmd  bitbesmiaes.  (clSensitive- 
,]sa;  keenDesaotfeellng.  'Thiateellbgaod 
sennM<»Haadtorn>irnirsln.'  IfamnuHid, 
(d)  Hood  sense:  intell^ence:  reuatiableoess; 
as.  th  e  fennWerMH  of  his  conduct  or  remarks 
BeniildT  (tens-l-bii).  adv.     Id  *  sensible 


tile  tenses:  perceptibly  to  the  J 


In  mtlapK  same  a 


BeniUiBroni  (Kn 

lion.    (kar. 
■     -  ra-sir 


feeling,  or  having  the  capacity  ot  percei  vir 
imprvMioni  from  external  object*.     '  TI 

nte.  Or,  fat,  f»U;       mi.  met,  h«r;       | 


KiuitiH appetite.'  Dryden.  'ThcKiKiIirv 
faculty,'  AiH.  —  i  Hiring  feeUnga  easily 
eiclled:  having  feelings  keenly  lusceptible 
ot  eitemal  Imprenioni;  readily  audacutely  I 
effected:  of  keen  sensibiUty:  -  "- ■  ' 


I.  In  phs/t!a.  easily  affected  or 


i.  Serving  to  affect  the  a 


affected  by  soUDds.  being  made  to  lengthen 
out  or  contTBCt,  or  ehantie  their  form  in 
varions  ways.  The  most  sensitive  flame 
is  produced  in  burning  gas  issuing  from  a 
small  taper  Jet.  Such  a  name  will  1»e  affected 
by  verv  imaU  noises,  as  the  ticking  of  a 
watch  held  near  It  or  th^cUokhiBof  coin* 
100  feet  off.  The  gas  must  be  turned  on  so 
that  the  Rame  is  Jugt  at  the  point  of  roaring. 
ScntUict  plant  See  BBMSITTVE.TllMr. 
8«iuiav«  t  (•ens'i  tlY),  n.    Something  that 

SemitlVBly  (senVi-Uv-li),  ado.    In  a  sensl- 

u  (seni'1-liv-nes), ».    The  sUte 
laltlve  or  eaaily  alfected 


;r.s; 


being ,  _ ... 

temai  objects,  events,  or  represenUlion*: 
the  state  ot  having  quick  ana  acute  eensl- 
billty  to  impreisloni  upon  the  mind  and 


degree,  not  only  under  the  influenci 

other  itimulL    The  common  seneltl 
is  a  tropical  Ameitcao  legumlnoui 

Uimoaa  (sTdu- 
dka).  It  Is  a 
low  plant,  with 
white  llowen 
disposed  in 
heads,  which  are 

ons  hy  the 
length    ol    the 

fil'g "  if"'™ur 


into  seautinn*.  and  thereafter  translerreii 
by  reBei  action  to  other  parts  of  the  body 
The  term  has  been  sometime*  speclsltj  ap- 
plied to  depot*  the  series  ol  organ*  in  the 

cial  impreuion*  derived  from  th*  organ*  ol 
■etiie.  Thus  the  oUactory  and  optic  lDt«. 
Uie  sudltory  and  gmlalary  ganglia,  Ac . 
form  parts  of  the  typical  sensorlaDi  In  thii 
latter  sense.    The  older  ph— '-' — '-^  ■-  ' 


extended  throngho 
system.  — 1  The  tei 
an  ideal  point  in  tl 
»H*  auppDsed  to  be 


■inm.  i 


KWhlcii 

a  formerly  applied  to 
<  brain  where  the  aool 
nore  especially  located 
rding  to  Descarta  - 
lase  of  the  brain  call< 

1),  a.     Relating  to  the  u 


B«imal  (ten'sQ-al),  a.  (L.  tnmatU,  troni 
imTia.  Kiuum,  to  perceive  by  the  sense* 
See  SkNSE.)  1.  Pertaining  to.  conaisUng  in. 
or  affecting  the  Kense*  or  bodily  organ*  ot 
perception. 

a  Kelatina  to  or  concerning  the  body,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  ipirit;  not  spiritual  or 
Intel lectual :  carnal;  Seahiy.     Jaa  Ul  lb; 


4.  Pertaining,  relating,  or  peculiar  to  tens 
allam  aa  a  phiioiophicaj  doctrine. 
B«iLnLaliiin(Bcn'>a-al-iimX n.  I.InmeCayi 
that  theory  which  ba*e>  all  our  mental  ac 


given  to  the  indulgence  ol  the  a 


LA  peraun 
appeutea  or 

io  hoF^  ^ 


itself  In  at 
belong*  to 


e  the  leave* 


sensual  theoryinpliilosophy;*  j 

BeUBuallBtlC  (Kn'sO-ai-iit'-ik).  a.  1.  Up- 
boldlncF  the  doctrine  of  sen*ualiBm.— £.  Sen- 
sual. 

Senanallty  (sen.jil-an.li).  n.     [Fr,  «™«<- 


8elWltlYlt7(seii*-i-tlr'l-ti|.  n.  The*taleoI 
being  6en>iiivc;  »peclHcally.  (i)  in  chcm. 
and  photog.  readily  aflected  by  the  action  ot 


Sble^'of  recel'^iS 


BanaltoiT  (■ 


|fr)  !b  p*|«iDi  Uiat  pro- 
U  by  wliich  they  are  cap- 
mpreiatane  by  mean*  of 

I).  C.I.  pcet.  '&  pp.  Miui- 

\  acted  on  by  the  actinic 

m  in  photography,  &c, 
o-ri),  B.     Same  aa  .Sen- 
Sir  P  Sidmy. 


(6)  Carnality:  iteehllnee*.    Dani. 


^y  ■  P 


'Bii-al-11),  oi 


BsnsiialiiHe  (i 


t-at-nee).  n.     Tha  ■ 


SenaooBlty  (i 
'  Sen«QOuH|Bi 


.1.  pound:       U.  ^'-  abune;      y,  Sc.  tty. 


8XN8UOUBLT 


a3 


flXPAEABLB 


pMliof^  to  or  ftddratring  the  seniet;  tbound- 
iog  in  or  ttigge«Uiig  seuAibte  im«g«8. 

To  this  poetry  wowld  b«  OMidt  prectdent.  •»  being 
Ims  subtle  tul  fin«,  Uit  more  simple,  ttntitaus,  aad 

To  exprcM  io  ooe  void  aO  that  appertains  to  the 
perceptum,  considered  as  passive  and  merely  recipi> 
«M,  t  have  adopted  Crom  our  elder  classics  the  word 

t.  Seadily  affected  through  theeeoMe;  alive 
to  the  pleMttre  to  be  rt»oelved  through  the 
senses. 

Too  soft  and  ttnn»**u  by  nature  to  be  exhUar- 
Mod  by  «he  ceaflkct  of  nodoni  opinions,  he  (Keats) 
loand  at  once  food  for  his  love  of  beauty,  and  an 
opiate  for  his  despondency  in  the  remote  tales  of 
Greek  mytholofnr.  Qnart.  Rev. 

tnmaavi^  (seo'sQ-os-UX  qOv.   in  «  iensn- 

OUB  nuuiner.    CoUfidge, 
8tBf«0ilSliMl  (sen'sa-QSHMs),  n.    Qvality 

of  iMlnf  fensuoQS,  in  both  its  meaniiigs. 

TKei*  i$  s MwresdoB  «f  «mf 'going  *mm*H$Htjs 
ie  the  lower  part  of  Um  fiiCi^eqiWGlaVy  in  tlt«  fuhMsss 
eftliechlfl.  MdiH.Rev. 

8eiltt  (sentX  n.  Seeat;  temttloD ;  percep- 
tion.   Sptmer. 

Sent  (vent),  prei  Appi  olMfi4. 

Bentenoe  (sen'teMX  •■  C^. :  L.  mmSmMg, 
from  ffenlio,  to  perceive  bj  the  senses.  See 
Sbxs&J  1.  An  expressed  or  pronounced 
opinion;  judgment;  •  decision*  Acts  xv.  10. 

My  MNftMcr  is  Cor  afwo  war.  Atiltoit. 

The  tttttemof  of  the  ead/  arritefi.  iudUidhu'  the 
6IUi  and  sijcth  centuries,  if  tt  did  not  pass  for  lofai' 
lible,  was  of  prod^ious  weight  hi  controversy. 

^  In  (m»,  a  definitive  Judgment  pronotmoed 
by  a  court  or  judge  upon  a  criminal;  a 
Judicial  decision  publicly  and  officially  de- 
clared in  a  criminal  prosecution.  In  techni- 
cal language  sentenes  is  need  only  for  the 
declaration  of  judgment  against  one  con- 
Tieted  of  a  crime.  In  civil  cases  the  decision 
of  ft  court  is  called  a /tM^m«nt  In  criminal 
cases  tentenoe  is  a  judgment  pronounced ; 
doom.  —8-  A  detOTmination  or  decision  given, 
partiealariy  a  decision  that  condemns,  or 
an  unfavourable  determination. 

Let  him  set  out  some  of  Luther's  works,  that  by 
flhcm  we  may  pass  atnttrng  i^mb  his  dootrinos. 

Attarbury. 

4.  A  maxim ;  an  axion ;  a  abort  saying  eon- 
taining  moral  instruction. 

Who  foars  a  mmimtrt  or  an  old  man's  saw 
Shall  by  a  iMinicd  cloth  be  kept  io  awe.    Skak. 

A.  In  gram,  a  period;  a  number  of  words 
containing  complete  sense  or  a  sentiment, 
and  followed  by  a  full  point;  a  form  of 
words  in  which  a  complete  thought  or  pro- 
position is  expressed.  Sentences  may  be 
divided  into  nmfU,  eompound,  and  compl«B. 
A  HtnpU  §entenee  oonusts  of  one  suDJect 
and  one  finite  verb;  as.  'the  Lord  reigns.' 
A  compound  tenienee  contains  two  or  more 
subjects  and  finite  vert>8,  as  in  this  verse— 
'He  flUs,  he  bounds,  connects  and  equals 
ail.*  Pope.  A  eompiex  aenteiux  consists  of 
one  principal  sentence  together  with  one 
or  more  dependtmt  sentences;  as.  'the  man. 
who  came  yesterday,  went  away  to-day.'  It 
differs  from  the  compound  sentence  in  hav- 
ing one  or  more  clauses  subordinate  to  a 
principal  clause,  whereas  in  Uie  compound 
the  clauses  are  co-ordinat^  or  on  the  same 
fbotlng.  — fii  t  Sense ;  meaning ;  signiflcance. 
*The  discourse  itself,  voluble  enough,  and 
ftallofsentenes.'  MUton, 
Bentenot  (sentens).  v.t  pret  A  pp.  ten- 
Uneod;  ppr.  wenlenanff.  1  To  pass  or  pro- 
nounce sentence  or  judgment  on;  to  con- 
demn; to  doom  to  puniwment 

Nature  herself  is  tt$tUnctd  in  your  doom.    Dryden. 
SeHttHcimg  an  officer  of  rank  and  family  to  the 
piUory  in  the  nmiiar  course  of  judicial  proceedings. 
fra*«  KCMMl  dl^pnt.  Armtghmm. 

S.f  To  pronounce  as  judgment:  to  express 
as  a  decision  or  determination;  to  decree. 
Let  them  .  .  .  enforce  the  present  eaecHtion 
Of  what  we  cliance  tt>  stftenc*.  ShaM. 

atTto 


in  a  short  energetic  Banner. 

Let  DM  hear  ooe  wise  man  *mi«Htt  it.  rather  than 
twenty  fools,  garrulous  in  their  kngtheoed  tale. 

FtttkMtn. 

Smtmotr  (sen'tens-«r>.  %.  One  who  pre- 
noonc^  a  sentence.    SwiAhnif. 

Sentential  (sen-ten'shal),  a.  1.  Comprlsiog 
sentences.— 2.  pertaining  to  a  sentence  or 
full  iieriod;  as»  a  senemtaa/ pause. 

1  Wlt^wMally  (sen-ten^shal-ia  gds.  In  a  sen- 
ttmtlal  manner;  by  nteans  of  sentences. 

SentanttmlaTi,  Sententlary  (sen-ten-shl- 
»"rl-an,  sen-ten'shi-a-ri),  a.  Formerly,  ooe 
who  read  lectures  or  commented  on  the 
lAber  BentenUaruin  of  Peter  Lombard,  a 
school  divine  of  the  twelfth  century.    This 


manual  consisted  of  an  arranged  collection 
of  sentences  from  Augustine  and  other 
fathers  on  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  with 
objections  and  replies,  also  collected  from 
authors  of  repute. 

BententlOBlty t (senten'shi-os^i-ti), M.  Sen- 
tentiouaness.    Str  T.  Browne. 

SeatentlOOS  (sen-ten'ahus).  a.  [L.  ssn- 
tentiomit,  Fr.  sententiew^  See  Sbntskob.1 
L  Aboimding  with  sentences,  axioms,  and 
maxims;  ridi  in  judicions  observations; 
pithy ;  terse ;  as^  a  »efitentu>u*  style  or  d^ 
course;  tententUmt  truth. 

How  he  apes  his  sire. 
A»bitiOBdr  ttPttmttitittl  AddisML. 

2.Comprisinff  sentences;  sentential;  as,  'set^ 
CenliotM  marks.'    N,  Grew. 
SententtoOBly  (sen-ten'shns-liX  9do.    In 
a  sententious  manner:  in  short  expressive 
periods;  with  striking  brevity. 

Nauaicaa  delivers  her  Judgment  stHtentwu(y,  to 
give  it  more  weight  H^.  Bro^tm*. 

SententiouBnessCsen-ten'riins-nesXn.  Hie 
quality  etf  being  aeuteoMous  or  short  and 
enetgetic  in  espression;  pitjbiness  of  sen- 
tences; brevity  of  exprsMion  combined  with 
•trength. 

Cor  «h(  gusfcji  end  ievdtH' 

PrydtM, 


TheMedM} 

Benter7t(sen'tte-I),H.  A  sentinel  Seefln- 
TRT.    MiJUon, 

Sentlenoe,  Sentient  (sen'sbi-ens,  sen'shi- 
en-siX  n.  The  state  of  being  sentient:  the 
faculty  o<  perception ;  feeling.  '  A^ntisnet 
or  feeling.'    Nature. 

Bentleat  (sea'shl-ent^,  a.  fL.  miti0n$,  ten- 
tisntit,  ppr.  of  §entio,  to  perceive  by  the 
senses.  SeeSBNSB  ]  1.  Capable  of  pereeiving 
or  feeUng;  having  the  faculty  of  perception: 
as,  man  Is  a  tentietu  being;  he  possesses  a 
stne^n^  faculty.  'The  series  of  mental  states 
which  constituted  his  eontient  existence.' 
J.  8.  MUL^i.  In  phytioL  a  term  affiled  to 
those  parts  which  are  more  susceptible  of 
feeling  than  others ;  as,  the  emtieni  extre- 
mities of  the  nerves,  Ac. 

Sentient  (sen'shi-entX  n.  One  who  has  the 
faculty  01  perception ;  a  perceiving  being. 
QlanvMe. 

Sentlently  (sen'shi-ent-UX  <Mr«'-  In  a  sen- 
tient or  perceptive  manner. 

Sentiment  (sen'ti^mentX  n.  [Vr. ;  L.L.  ten- 
Umsntwrn,  from  L.  eentio,  to  perceive  by 
the  senses,  to  feeL  BeeSBNSB.]  1.  A  thought 
prompted  by  passion  or  feeling;  a  feeling 
toward  or  reniiecting  some  person  or  thing; 
a  particular  disposition  of  mind  in  view  of 
some  subject 

We  speak  of  setttimenis  of  respect,  of  esteem,  of 
gratitude ;  but  I  never  heard  the  pain  of  the  gout,  or 
any  other  feeing,  called  a  stntiment.  Rtid. 

2.  Tendency  to  be  swayed  by  feeling:  tender 
susceptibility;  feeling;  emotion;  sensibility. 

I  am  apt  to  suspect  .  .  .  that  reason  and  uhU- 
ment  concur  is  almost  all  moral  determinations  and 
conclusions.  //ntnt. 

Less  of  MMlMMMr  thao  sense 
Had  Kadc.  TVwgvwi. 

&  Thought;  opinion;  notion;  judgment: 
the  decision  of  the  mind  formed  Vy  deliber- 
ation or  reasoning;  as,  to  express  one's  sen- 
HmenU  on  a  subject 

On  questions  of  feeling,  taste,  observation,  or  re- 
port, we  define  our  sentimentt.  On  qwntions  of 
sdence.  argument,  or  mettphysical  ab«ractioa.  we 
define  our  opinions.  J^.  7Vu«^r 

4.  The  sense,  thought,  or  opinion  contained 
in  words,  but  considered  as  distinct  from 
them:  as.  we  may  lilce  the  Mnttment,  when 
we  dislilce  the  lai^age.  Hence— 6.  In  Uie 
fine  arU,  the  lea<Ung  idea  which  has  gov- 
erned the  general  conception  of  a  worx  of 
art,  or  which  makes  itself  visible  to  the  eye 
and  mind  of  the  spectator  through  the  work 
of  the  artist  Fairholt—t.  A  thought  ex- 
pressed in  striking  words;  a  sentence  ex- 
pressive of  a  wish  or  desire ;  a  toast,  gener- 
ally couched  in  proverbial  or  epigrammatic 
language;  as,  'More  friends  and  less  need 
of  them.' 

Ill  give  you  a  sfHH$meHt.    Here's  succees  to  usury. 

7.  In  phren.  a  term  employed  to  designate 
the  second  division  of  the  moral  or  affective 
faculties  of  the  mind,  the  first  being  tscmed 
propeneiHes.  See  PHBBMOLOor. 
Sentimental  (sen-U-ment'al),  a.  1.  Having 
sentiment:  apt  to  be  swayed  by  sentiment; 
indulging  in  sensibill^;  manifesting  an  ex- 
cess of  sentiment;  affecting  sentiment  or 
sensibility;  artificially  or  mawkishly  tender. 

A  stmUmitntat  mind  is  radier  prone  toovcrwiot«tat 
feeUqg  and  exaggerated  tendemesa.         Whmttly. 


%  Exciting  sensibility ;  appealing  to  senti- 
ment or  feeUug  rather  than  to  reason. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  loss  daager  in  works  caHad 
stHtimeniaL  They  attack  the  heart  more  succcsa* 
fully  because  more  cautiously.  Dr.  Kh$x. 

—Romanic,  See^nunlal.    See  under  Jlo> 

MAMTIO. 

SentlmentaMiin  (sen-ti-ment'al-ixmx  n. 
The  quality  of  being  sentimeutal  or  havim^ 
an  excess  of  sensibility;  affectation  of  senti- 
ment or  aensibtlity;  sentimentality.  'Eschew 
politiQ9l  trntimenlalwa.'    J>»srQali 

Sentlmentaltot  (sen-ti-ment^al-istX  n.  One 
who  affects  sentiment,  fine  feeling,  or  ex- 
quisite sensildUty. 

Sentimentality  (sen'ti-ment-ari-tiX^  Af. 
fectation  of  fine  feeling  or  exquisite  sensi- 
bility; sentimentalism.  'The  false  pity  and 
mnUmenUUiiif  U  many  modem  ladieiw'  T. 
Wartan, 

Sfflttmentallge  (sea-tl-menf al-IzX  vi  pret 
db  pp.  sentimenXaZucd;  ppr.  MenttmenUUi*- 
ing.  To  affect  exquisite  seosibility;  to  play 
the  sentimentalist 

Sentimentally  (sen-tt-ment'al-ll).  adv.  In 
a  seottmentarmanner;  m,  to  speak  eeuU- 

Sen^neMsenrtfnXf*^  (L.  ssti^ina,  a  sink.) 
A  place  into  wbicb  dregs,  dirt.  Ae..  are 
thrown;  a  sink.  'A  stinking  eetiHne  of  all 
vi oca '    Itatimet. 

Sentlnd  (seo^-nelX  n.  fPt.  BonHneUe;  It 
eenUnella:  oriffin  doubtful;  by  some  re- 
garded asfrpmLMnlie,  to  perceive.]  l.One 
who  watches  or  keeps  guard  to  prevent  sur- 
prise ;  especially  (mUit),  a  soldier  set  to 
watch  or  guard  an  army,  camp,  or  other 
place  from  surprise,  to  observe  the  approach 
of  danger  and  give  notice  of  it 

The  fix'd  stHtinelt  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other^i  watch.    Shaft. 


Where  Love  reigns,  disturbing  Jealouvy 
ecuoo's  Mtitimti.        Shut. 


Doth  call  himaetf  Aifei 


It  The  watch,  guard,  or  duty  of  a  sentluei 
'That  princes  do  keep  due seiiftiiet.'  Bacotu 
Used  adjectlvely. 

The  ttntinei  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky. 

Sentinel  (sen^-nelX 9.t  l.  To  watch  ovt;r  as 
a  sentinel  'To  lenuiie^  enchanted  ground.' 
Sir  W.  Seott—^  To  fnmlsh  with  a  sentinel 
or  sentinek ;  to  place  under  the  guard  of 
sentinels    it  PoUok. 

Sentry  (sen'triX  n.  (Corruption  of  tentinel  ] 

1.  A  soldier  placed  on  guard ;  a  seiitinel  - 

2.  Guard ;  watch:  duty  of  a  seutiuel.  O'er 
my  slumbers  tentry  keep.'    Sir  T.  Brown*. 

Sentry-box  (sen'tn-bolux  n.    A  small  shed 
to  cover  a  sentinel  at  his  post,  and  sUeltur 
him  from  the  weather. 
Senia (s&nt'z^X  [It. without]    In  nuoic.  a 
term  aignlfyiug  without:  as,  »ema  strotneth- 
U,  without  instrtmnents.— Seiua  iordini, 
without  the  dampers;  in  pianoforte  playing, 
meaning  that  the  dampers  are  to  be  raised 
from  the  strings.— ;S«ma  sordino,  in  violin 
or  violoncello  playing,  signifies  that  the 
mute  is  to  be  removed. 
Sepabl  (sep'a-hiX  n.    A  sipahl;  a  sepoy. 
Sepal  (fd'palX  n-    [Fr.  e^paU,  an  invented 

term  made  to  re- 
semble p^tale,  a 
petal.]  In  bot.  one  of 
the  separate  divisions 
of  a  calyx  when  that 
«  oiyan  is  made  up  of 
various  leaves.  When 
it  coosists  of  but  one 
part  it  is  said  to  l>e 
fnonoMpahus ;  when 
of  two  or  more  parts. 
/^.Sepals.  itissaidtobedi-^trt-, 

Ufra-,pentmenmloue, 
Ac.  When  of  a  varisMe  and  indefinite  num- 
ber of  parte,  it  Is  said  to  be  poUyeepaUm*. 
SepaHne  (sep'sl-lnX  a.  in  boC  relaUng  to 
asepal  or  sepals;  naviqg  the  nature  of  a 
sepw. 

Sepalold  (sep'al-oidX  a.    Like  a  sepal,  or 
distinct  psrt  of  a  perianth. 
Sepalons  (s^al-usX  a.  RdeUng  to  or  hav- 
ing sepala 

Separability  (sep'a-ra-biPI-ti).  ft.  The<|UR. 
lity  of  beina  separable,  or  of  adinittiiig  bcp- 
aratioo  or  disunion;  divisibility. 

Si^artMUfy  is  the  greatest  argument  of  real  dis- 
tinctioo.  GtanvUU. 

SepazaUe  (sep'a-ra^lX  a.  [L.  eeparabaui. 
See  Sbpabatb.  ]  Capable  of  being  separated, 
disjoined,  disunited,  or  rent;  diviidble ;  ss, 
the  tepatroMe  parts  of  idants;  qualities  not 
ssparoMs  from  the  substance  in  which  they 
exist 


ch.  <Aatn;     eh.  6c.  lock;     g,  $o\ 
Vol.  IV. 


j,  iob;     ft.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  tkng;     vh,  tAen;  th,  (Mn;     w,  toig;   wb.  toMg;   sli,  arura— See  KIT. 
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SEPTENNIAL 


Saparableness  (sep'a-rarbl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  separable,  or  capable  of 
leparation  or  disunioiL 

Trials  permit  me  not  to  doubt  of  the  se^rahUtiess 
ofa  yellow  tincture  from  gold.  Boyle. 

Separably  (sep'a-ra-bliX  adv.  In  a  separ- 
able  manner. 

80parate  (sep'a-rftt).  v.t  pret  &  pp.  tepa- 
rated;  ppr.  separating.  [L.  teparo,  gepara- 
tmm—se,  aside,  and  paro,  to  put,  set,  or  place 
in  order  (whence  prepare,  Ac.).]  L  To  dis- 
unite: to  divide;  to  sever;  to  part,  in  almost 
any  manner,  either  things  naturally  or 
casually  Joined ;  as.  the  parts  of  a  solid 
substance  may  be  separated  by  breaking, 
cutting,  or  splitting,  or  by  fusion,  decom- 
position, or  natural  dissolution;  a  compound 
body  may  be  separated  into  its  constituent 
parts;  friends  may  be  separated  by  neces- 
sity, and  must  be  separated  by  death ;  the 
prum  separatee  the  several  kinds  of  coloured 
rays;  a  riddle  s^xirates  the  chaff  from  the 
grain.— 2.  To  set  apart  from  a  number,  as 
for  a  particular  service. 

Separatt  me  Barnabas  and   Saul  for  the  work 
whereonto  I  have  called  them.  Acts  sliL  a. 

S.  To  make  a  space  between;  to  sever,  as  by 
an  intervening  space :  to  lie  between ;  as, 
the  Atlantic  separates  Europe  from  America. 
Separate  (sepra-r&t),  v.i.  L  To  part;  to  be 
dlstmited;  to  be  disconnected;  to  withdraw 
from  each  other. 

When  there  was  not  room  enonrh  for  their  herds 
to  feed,  they  by  consent  sepanu^t  and  enlarged 
their  pasture.  Lockt. 

2.  To  cleave;  to  open ;  as,  the  parts  of  a 
substance  separate  by  drying. 
Separate  (sep'a-rat),  a.  [L.  separatiu,  pp. 
ofseparo.  See  the  verb.]  1.  Divided  from 
the  rest ;  being  parted  from  another ;  dis- 
loined;  disconnected:  used  of  things  that 
have  been  united  or  connected. 

Come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate, 
saith  the  Lord.  a  Cor.  vL  17. 

2.  Unconnected;  not  united;  distinct:  used 
of  things  that  have  not  been  connected. 

Such  an  high  priest  became  us.  who  is  holy,  harm- 
less, undefilM,  and  separate  firom  sinners. 

Heb.  vii.  a6. 

8.  Alone;  withdrawn;  without  company. 

Beyond  hb  hope.  Eve  separate  he  spies.    Milton. 

4.  Disunited  from  the  body;  incorporeal; 
as,  a  separate  spirit ;  the  separate  state  of 
souls.  Locke.— Separate  estate,  the  property 
of  a  married  woman,  which  she  holds  inde- 
pendently of  her  husband's  interference  and 
control — Separate  maintenance,  a  provision 
made  by  a  husband  for  the  sustenance  of 
his  wife,  where  they  have  come  to  a  reso- 
lution to  live  separately. 
Separately  (sepVr&t-li),  adv.  in  a  separate 
or  unconnected  state;  apart;  distinctly; 
singly;  as,  the  opinions  of  the  council  were 
separately  taken. 

Conceive  the  whole  together,  and  not  everything 
separately  and  in  particular.  Dryden. 

ScniMurateness  (sep'a-r&t-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  separate. 

Saparatical (sep-a-rat'ikal).  a.  Pertaining 
to  separation  in  religion;  schismaticaL 
Dwipht    [Bare.] 

Separation  (sep-a-r&'shon),  n.  [L.  uparatio, 
separationis.  See  SEPARATE.  ]  1.  The  act  of 
separating,  severing,  or  disconnecting;  dis- 
junction; as.  the  separation  of  the  soul  from 
the  body.— 2.  The  state  of  being  separate; 
disunion;  disconnection. 

As  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  a  mark  of  separa- 
tion, so  the  being  of  one  language  was  a  mark  of 
union.  Bacon. 

&  The  operation  of  disuniting  or  decompos- 
ing substances;  chemical  analysis  Bactm. 
4.  Divorce;  disunion  of  married  persons; 
cessation  of  conjugal  cohabitation  of  man 
and  wife.  '  A  separation  between  the  king 
aud  Katharine. '^Aair.—J^udiaoj  reparation. 
the  separation  of  a  husband  and  wife  by 
decree  of  the  Court  of  Divorce.  It  may  be 
obtained  by  a  husband  or  by  a  wife  on  the 
ground  of  adultery,  cruelty,  or  desertion 
without  cause  for  two  years  and  upwarda 
The  parties,  not  being  divorced,  cannot 
marry  again;  but  there  is  no  longer  the 
duty  of  cohabiting.  Other  effects  ofa  judi- 
cial separation  depend  on  tiie  terms  of  the 
order,  the  judge  having  considerable  dis- 
cretion, so  as  to  deal  with  each  case  accord- 
ing to  its  merits.  The  Scottish  law  nearly 
coincides  with  the  English,  the  Court  of 
Session  hsving  jurisdiction.  Neither  in 
Eiii{land  nor  in  Scotland  are  husband  and 
wife  entitled  to  live  apart  unless  by  common 


consent,  or  by  decree  of  a  court  of  law.  See 
Divorce,  Mbnsa. 

BeparatlBm  (sep'a-rat-izm).  n.  The  state  of 
being  a  separatist;  the  opinions  or  practice 
of  separatists;  disposition  to  withdraw  from 
a  church;  dissent. 

Separatist  (sep'a-r&t-ist),  n.  [Fr.  tipara- 
tute.  See  Separate.]  One  who  withdraws 
or  separates  himself;  especially,  one  who 
withdraws  from  a  church,  or  rather  from  an 
established  church,  to  which  he  has  be- 
longed; a  dissenter;  aseceder;  a  schismatic; 
asectaiy. 

After  a  faint  struggle  he  yielded,  and  passed,  with 
the  show  of  alacrity,  a  series  of  odious  acts  against 
the  separatists.  MaatiJay. 

SeparatlBtlo  (sep'a-r&t-isfik),  a.  Relating 
to  or  characterued  by  separatism;  schis- 
maticaL 

Separative  (sep'a-rat-ivX  a.    Tending  to 
separate;  promoting  separation.    BoyU. 
Separator  (sep'a-r&t-^r).  n.    One  who  or 
that  which  separates,  divides,  or  disjoins; 
a  divider. 

Separatory  (sep'a-ra-to-ri),  a.  Causing  or 
used  in  separation;  separative;  as,  separa- 
tory ducts.    Cheyne. 

Separatory  (sep^a-ra-to-ri),  n.  L  A  chemi- 
cal vessel  for  separating  liquors.— 2.  A  sur- 
gical instrument  for  separating  the  peri- 
cranium from  the  cranium. 
Sepawn  (se-p^nO,  n.  A  species  of  food 
consisting  of  meal  of  maize  boiled  in  water. 
[United  States.]    Written  also  Sepon. 

Sepellblet  (sep'e-li-bl),a.  [L.  sepelxbUis,  from 
sepelio,  to  bury.]  Fit  for,  admitting  of,  or 
intended  for  burial;  that  may  be  buried. 

Sepelltlont  (sep-i-li'shony,  n.  [See  above] 
Burial;  interment.    Bp.  HaJU, 

Sepia  (sd'pi-aX  n.  [L.,  from  Or.  sipia,  the 
cuttle-flsh  or  squid.]  1.  The  cuttle-fish,  a 
genus  of  cephalopodous  molluscs,  order  Di- 
branchiata.  See  Cuttle.  —  2.  In  the  fii^ 
arts,-  a  species  of  pigment  prepared  from 
a  black  juice  secreted  by  certain  glands  of 
the  sepia  or  cuttle-flsh.  The  Sepia  offici- 
nalis, so  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  is 
chiefly  sought  after  on  account  of  the  pro- 
fusion of  colour  which  it  affords.  The  se- 
cretion, which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
extremely  diffusible  through  it,  is  agitated 
in  water  to  wash  it,  and  then  allowed  slowly 
to  subside,  after  which  the  water  is  poured 
off,  and  the  black  sediment  is  formed  into 
cakes  or  sticks.  In  this  form  it  is  used  as  a 
common  writing  ink  in  China,  Japan,  and 
India.  When  prepared  with  caustic  lye  it 
forms  a  beautiful  brown  colour,  with  a  fine 
grain,  and  has  given  name  to  a  species  of 
monochrome  drawing  now  extensively  cul- 
tivated. 

Sepladse  (se'pi-a-dg),  n.  [See  Sepia]  A 
family  of  cephalopods,  including  those  forms 
which  are  popularly  called  cuttle-fishes. 
See  Cuttle. 

Sepic  (se'pik).  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  sepia.— 
2.  Done  in  sepia,  as  a  drawing. 

SeplcolOUS  (sS-pik'o-lus),  a.  [L.  sepes,  a 
hedge,  and  colo,  to  inhabit]  In  hot  in- 
habiting or  growing  in  hedgerowa 

Sepldaoeous  (se-pi-da'shusl  a.  In  tool,  of 
or  relating  to  molluscs  of  tne  genus  Sepia. 

Seplment  (sep'l-ment).  n.  [L.  sepimentum, 
from  sepio,  to  inclose.]  A  hedge;  a  fence; 
something  that  separates. 

SepioUte  (sg'pi-o-Ut),  n.  [Or.  sdpion,  the 
bone  of  the  cuttle-fish,  and  lithos,  a  stone.] 
See  Magnesite. 

SepiOBtaire  (sepi-os'tar),  n.  [Or.  sipia,  a 
cuttle-flsh,  and  o«f«o9i,  a  bone.]  lu  zool.  the 
internal  shell  of  the  cuttle-flsh,  commonly 
known  as  the  cuttle-bone.  H.  A.  Nicholson. 

Sepometer  (se-pom'et-6r),  n.  [Or.  sipo,  to 
putrefy,  and  metron,  a  measure. ]  An  instru- 
ment for  determining,  by  means  of  the  de- 
coloration and  decomposition  produced  in 
permanganate  of  soda,  the  amount  of  or- 
ganic impurity  existing  in  the  atmosphere. 

Sepon  (se-ponO.  n.    Same  as  Sepawn. 

S^lOset  (se-p6z'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  seposed; 

ppr.  seposing.    [L.  sepono,  seposituin—set 

apart,  and  pofU),  to  place.]    To  set  apart 

Cod  seposed  a  seventh  of  our  time  for  his  exterior 
worship.  Donne. 

SepOBlttCsS-poz'it),  V.t  To  set  aside.  Fel- 
tham. 

Seposltiont  (sep-5-zi'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
setting  apart;  segregation.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Sepoy  (s^'poi).  n.  [Per.  sipahi,  a  soldier.] 
1.  A  name  given  in  Hindustan  to  the  native 
soldiers  in  the  British  service.— 2.  In  Bom- 
bay, a  foot  messenger.    Stocqueler. 

SepB  (sepsX  n.  [Or.  sips,  a  small  lizard, 
the  bite  of  which  causes  putrefaction,  from 


sip6,  to  make  putrid.]  The  name  of  s  gvnus 
of  scincoid  saurian  reptiles,  sonietiiuea 
called  serpent4izardM,  They  are  found  in 
the  East  Indies,  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope. 
and  on  the  ooaists  of  the  MediterraneaiL 
These  animals  have  elcmgated  bodies,  short 
and  indisthict  feet,  non-extensile  tongues, 
and  scales  covering  their  bodies  like  tiles. 

Sep8ld»  (sep'si-dd).  n.  pi.  A  famUy  of  liz- 
ards, of  which  the  type  is  the  genus  Sepc 
See  Sbps. 

Sept  (septX  n.  [Probably  a  corruption  of 
sect  ]  A  clan,  a  branch  ox  a  race  or  family: 
used  particularly  of  the  races  or  families  in 
Ireland. 

The  terms  'tribe'  and  'sept'  are  hidifferently  used 
by  many  writers  on  Irish  antiquities;  but  Sir  Hemr 
Maine  thinks  die  first  applies  to  the  larger  onk  of 
the  above  description,  and  the  second  to  the  minor 
groups  it  inchides.  .  .  .  The  sept  was  known  by  a 
second  name,  the  Fine  or  Fainiiy.  and  it  was  evi- 
dently a  distinct  organic  group  in  the  main  connected 
by  the  ties  of  blood,  and  claiming  descent  from  a 
common  ancestor,  yet  certainly  containing  other  et«- 
ments  introduced  by  adoption  and  like  processes,  la 
this  respect  it  had  much  affinity  with  the  Roman 
'Gens'  and  the  Hellenic  '  House  ;  and  it  was  sineu- 
larljrlike  the  Hindoo  'Jofait  Family'  united  in  kin- 
dred, worship,  and  esute,  and  one  of  the  earlies 
monads  of  Aryan  life.  £din.  Rev. 

Sept  (sept),  n.    [L.  septum^  an  inclosure.] 

In  arch,  a  railing.    BrUton. 
Septa'Csep'ta),  pL  ot  septum  (which  leei 
Septaamla,  n.    See  Septiojbmia. 
Septal  (sep'tal),  a.    Of  or  belonging  to  a 

septum. 
Septangle  (sep'tang-glXn.  HL  septem,  seven, 

and  angulus,  an  angle.]    In  geom.  a  flgun 

having  seven  sides  and  seven  angles;  a  hept 

agon. 

Septangular  (sep-tang'gfi-ldrX  a.  Havini 
seven  angles. 

Septaria  (sep-ta'ri-a).  n.  [From  L.  septum, 
an  inclosure,  from  sepio,  to  inclose.]  1.  A 
genus  of  acephalous  molluscs  belonging  U 
the  family  Tubicolidie  of  Lamarck.— 2.  In  bu 
a  genus  of  fungi  belonging  to  the  divisioi 
Gasteromycetea— 3.  A  name  given  to  nod  ulei 
or  spheroidal  masses  of  calcareous  tnarl 
ironstone,  or  other  matter,  whose  interioi 
presents  numerous  flssures  or  seams  of  aom^ 
crystallized  substance  which  divide  th* 
mass. 

Septate  (sep'tat),  a.  Partitioned  off  or  di 
vided  into  compartments  by  septa. 

September  (sep-tem'bdr),  n.  [L.,  from  sep 
tern,  seven.]  The  ninth  month  of  the  yeai 
so  called  from  being  the  seventh  month  froc 
]!tf arch,  wldch  was  formerly  the  first  montl 
of  the  year. 

Septembrlst  (sep-temnbrist),  n.  [Fr.  septem 
briste,  septemhiseur.]  The  name  given  t 
one  of  the  authors  or  agents  of  the  dreadf  n 
massacre  of  prisoners  which  took  place  1 
Paris  on  September  2d  and  Sd,  1792,  in  th 
first  French  revolution;  hence,  a  mallgnaii 
or  bloodthirsty  person. 

Septemfluous  (sei>-tem'flu-us),  a.  (L.  sei 
tein,  seven.  &nd  fluo,  to  flow.]  Divided  int 
seven  streams  or  currents;  having  seve 
mouths,  as  a  river.  'The  main  streams  < 
this septemjluous river.'  Dr. H.  More.  [Rare 

Septempartite  (sep-tem'p&r-tit),a.  Divide 
nearly  to  the  base  mto  seven  paris. 

SeptemTlr  (sep-tem'v^r),  n.  pL  Septen 
vm  (sep-tem'vi-ri).  [L.  septem,  seven,  an 
vir,  a  man,  pi.  viri,  men.]  One  of  seven  me 
joined  in  any  office  or  commission ;  aa,  tk 
septemviri  eptUones,  one  of  the  four  grei 
religious  corporations  at  Rome. 

Septemvirate  (sep-tem'v6r-atXn.  The  offic 
ofa  septemvlr;  a  government  of  seven  pe 
sons. 

Septenary  (sep'ten-a-riX  a.  [L.  septenariu 
from  septeni,  seven  each,  from  septan 
seven.  ]  1.  Consisting  of  or  relating  to  sevei 
as,  a  septenary  number.— 2.  Lasting  seve 
years;  occurring  once  in  seven  yeara. 

Septenanr  (sep'ten-a-ri),  n.  The  numlx 
seven.    Burnet    [Rare.] 

Septenate  (sep'ten-at),  a.  In  hot,  appUc 
to  an  organ  having  seven  parts,  as  a  cox 
pound  leaf  with  seven  leaflets  coming  c 
from  one  point. 

Septennate  (sep-ten'at),  n.  [L.  septan 
seven,  and  annus,  a  year.]  A  period  • 
seven  years. 

Septennial(sep-ten'ni-al),a.  [L.  septsmnim^ 
septem,  seven,  and  annt<«,  a  year.  ]  1.  I^astii 
or  continuing  seven  years;  as,  septerini 

parliaments. —2.  Happening  or  returnii 

once  in  every  seven  years;  as,  aeptenni 

elections. 

Being  once  dispensed  with  for  his  septenniat  vi 
...  he  resolved  to  govern  them  by  subaltern  niin 
ters.  Houfrii. 


Wte.  fltr,  fatk  f^U;       m£,  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mttve;     ttibe,  tub,  buU;     oil,  pound;      U,  Sa  abune;      y.  So.  tey. 
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■•pieimlall7(Mp-t«D'iii-al-li)p(uIv.  Onoein 

Mveo  yaare. 
Btptennllim  (Mp-ten'ni-am),  n.    [L.]    A 

period  of  Mren  yean. 
WDtontrUl  (tep-ten'trl-alX  a.    Of  or  per- 

uming  to  the  north  ;tept«DtrioiiaL  Drayton, 
BaptentTlO  (eep-ten'tri-oX  n.  In  €utron.  the 

oonitelUtlon  Urut  Major  or  Great  Bear. 
Stptentrlon  (tep-ten'tri-on),  n.  [Fr.  t^pten- 

tnon,  L.  mptentrio,  $epUntricnis,  the  north. 

from  »epUntriime$t  the  teren  stars  near  the 

north  pole  belon^ng  to  the  constellation 

called  the  Wain  or  the  Great  Bear— Mptom, 

■even,  and  trumsi,  ploughing  oien.]    The 

north  or  northern  rcgiona. 


Thoa  tut  as  oppotlte  to  every  good 
A<  the  south  to  the  9*fteniri0H. 


SMaJk, 


SeptMltrlon  (sep>ten'trl-onX  a.  Northern. 
'ColdMpitftOrumblasU.'  MUUm,    [Rare] 

Bafrtentllonal  (sep-ten'tri-on-allo.  [L  $ep- 
UMriotuUit.  See  above. ]  Northern;  per- 
taining to  the  north.  'The  Goths  and  other 
•fptefUrumoi  nations.'  HowelL 

BsptentzlOliallty  (sep*ten'trl-o-nal''i-ti).  n. 
8tate  of  being  northern;  northerllness. 

BententxlOlULUy  (sep-ten'tri-on-al-UX  adv. 
Northerly;  towards  the  north.  Sir  T. 
Browns, 

Beptontrionate  (sep-ten'tri-on-itX  v.f 
pret  A  pp.  ieptentrumated;  ppr.  itptentru 
onating.  To  iend  toward  the  north.  SirT. 
Browns.    [Rare.] 

Septek  Septette  (sep-tetO^  n.  [L.  tepUm, 
•oren.]  In  mioie,  a  composition  for  seven 
Totcee  or  instruments. 

Sept-foU  (sepf foilX  n.  [L.  tspUm,  seven, 
Md/oHwm,  a  leaf.)  1.  A  British  plant,  the 
PaUntiOa  TormentiUa.  SeePOTBNTlLLA.— 
S.  A  figure  of  seven  equal  segments  of  a 
circle  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
as  a  syml>ol  of  the  seven  sacraments,  seven 
gjfU  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Ac. 

Iflptie,  8eptical(sep'tik.  sep'tikal). a.  (Or. 
ttfiikm,  from  sipd,  to  putrefy.]  Having 
power  to  promote  putrefaction;  causing 
putrefaction :  as.  aeviie  poisons,  which  are 
those  furnished  by  the  animal  kingdom. 

Septlo  (sep'tikX  >^  A  substance  that  pro- 
motes or  produces  the  putrefaction  of  bodies; 
a  substance  that  eata  away  the  flesh  without 
caudng  much  pain.    IhmgliKin. 

BeptlomnSA.  8ept»mla(sep-ti-sd'ml-a.  sep- 
temi-a),  n.  [Or.  iiptikot,  $iptot,  putrefying, 
from  tiipOt  to  putrefy,  and  haima,  blood.] 
Blood-poisoning  by  absorption  into  the  cir- 
culation of  poisonous  or  putrid  matter 
through  any  surface.  Pyamia  is  a  sub- 
variety. 

8entiimlly(sep'tik.alIiX 
ado.  In  a  septic  man- 
ner; by  means  of  sep- 
Uca 

BeptlddAl  (sep-ti-sTdalX 
a.  ( L.  tepium,  a  parti- 
tion, and  eodo.  to  cut  or 
divide.  See  Sbptvil  ] 
Dividing  at  the  septa  or 
partitions;  in  hot  said  of 
a  mode  of  dehiscing  in 
which  the  fruit  is  re- 
solved into  its  compo- 
nent carpels,  which  split 
asunder  through  the  dis- 
aepimenta  Troas.  ©/ Septiddal  Dehi«:ence. 
Botanv.  v.  Valves,     i/,  Dis- 

8epti0lt7(MP-tis'i-t0.n.   sepiments.    r.  Axis 
The    qnalitv   of    being 
septic ;  tendency  to  promote  putrefaction. 

Soptlflurioue  (sep-ti-wri-usX  a.  [L.  septifa- 
nam,  sevenfold,  from  •epUm,  sevea]  In 
ftol  turned  seven  different  ways.  Am  CHuy. 

Bepttfiroill  (sep-tif «r-usX  a.  [L  teptum, 
an  Inclosure,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  In  frot 
bearing  septa.    See  SBPTCM. 

SfptlflllOIll  (sep-tiflQ-usX  a.  [L  $epUm, 
■even,  and>Cue,  to  flow.]    Flowing  in  seven 


Bepttfidloni  (sep-tt-fdOi-usX  a.  [L.Mptem, 
s«ven,  and  folium,  a  leaf.]  Having  seven 
leavea. 

fleptlfOTIII  (sep'ti-fonnX  a.  [L.  sepfttm,  a 
partition,  and  forma,  shape.]  Resembling 
a  septum  or  partition. 

SepttfhMl  (sep-tifra-galX  a.  [L.  ieptum, 
a  partition,  taiafrango,  to  break.  1  In  hot. 
UteraUy  breaking  from  the  partitions :  ap- 
plied to  a  mode  of  dehiscing  in  which  the 
backs  of  the  carpels  separate  from  the  dis- 
sepiments whether  formed  by  their  sides  or 
by  expansions  of  the  placenta. 

SeptUatena  (sep-ti-Uf  Ar-alX  a.  [L.  teptem, 
seven,  and  (aha,  lateris,  a  side.  ]  Having 
■even  sides;  aa.  a  $eptikUeral  figure. 


Beptlle  (sep'tnx  a.  In  hot.  of  or  belonging 
to  septa  or  dissepiments. 

Septullon  (sep-tUli-onX  n.  [L.  §opUm. 
seven.]  In  Bng.  notation,  a  million  raised 
to  the  sevenUi  power,  a  number  consisting 
of  a  unit  followed  by  forty-two  ciphers.  In 
French  and  Jtatian  notation^  a  unit  followed 
by  twenU-four  ciphers. 

Septlnuu  (sep'tf-malX  a.  [L.  MptimiM, 
seventli,  from  $eptem,  seven.]  Relating  to 
the  number  seven. 

SeptiiiuuiarlaiKsep'ti-ma-n&'^ri-anXn.  fLL 
ieptimana,  a  week,  from  L  mptem,  seven.] 
A  monk  on  duty  for  a  week  in  a  monastery. 

Beptlmole  (sep^ti-m61X  n.  In  mutie,  a  group 
of  seven  notes  to  be  played  in  the  time  m 
four  or  six. 

SeptlByllAlde  (Mp'ti-sU-a-blX  n,  [L.  9$p- 
temt  seven,  and  B.  «yUa6(e.]  A  word  of  seven 
■yUablea 

Beptoageoarlan  (sep^fi-a-Je-n&''ri-anX  n, 
[See  Skftuaoihaet.]  A  person  seventy 
years  of  age;  a  person  between  seventy  and 
eighty  years  of  age. 

8eptnaceiiAr7(sep-ta-aj'en-a-riXa.  [L.Mp. 
t%taqenarvu»,  consisting  of  seventy,  sfphio- 
gentt  seventy  each,  from  septowi,  seven.] 
Consisting  of  seventy  or  of  seventy  years; 
pertaining  to  a  person  seventy  years  old. 
*  Moses's  Mpttio^wnary  determination.'  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Beptuacenary  (sep-tfi^'en-a-riX  n.  A  sep- 
tuagenarian. 

Beptnaceelllia  (sep'ta-a-Jes^I-maX  n.  (L. 
SfptiiaiiMtmiM,  seventieth.]  The  third  Sun- 
day before  Lent  or  before  Quadragesima 
Sunday,  so  called  because  it  is  about  seventy 
days  before  Raster. 

Beptnageelnial  (sep'tfi-a-jes'1-malX  a.  [See 
above.]  Consisting  of  seventy  or  of  seventy 
years.  'Our  abridged  and  e^tuageeimal 
age.'    Sir  T.  Browne, 

Beintnaslllt  (sep'ta-a-JUitX  n.    [L-  eeptua- 

Snta,  seventy,  fkt>m  enUm,  seven.]  A 
reek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  usually 
expressed  by  the  symbol  LXX.,  so  called 
either  because  it  was  approved  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  sanhedrim,  or  supreme  couq- 
oil  of  the  Jewish  nation,  which  consisted  of 
about  seventy  members,  or  because,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  about  seventy  men  were 
employed  on  the  translation.  It  is  reported 
by  Josephus  to  have  l>een  made  In  the  reign 
and  by  the  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
king  of  Egypt,  about  870  or  280  years  before 
the  birth  ox  Christ.  It  is  supposed,  how- 
ever, by  modem  critics  that  this  version  of 
the  several  books  is  the  work,  not  only  of 
different  hands,  but  of  separate  times.  It 
is  probable  that  at  first  only  the  Pentateuch 
was  translated,  and  the  remaining  books 
gradually.  The  Septuagint  was  in  use  up 
to  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  is  that  out 
of  which  most  of  the  citations  in  the  New 
Testament  from  the  Old  are  taken.  It  is  an 
invaluable  help  to  the  right  understuiding 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
Beptua|;illt  (sep'tfi-a-iintX  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Septuagint;  oontainea  in  the  Greek  copy 
of  the  Old  Testament 

The  Se/iHo^Hi  chronolonr  makes  fifteen  hundred 
yean  more  from  the  creation  to  Abraham,  than  the 
present  Hebrew  copies  of  tiic  Bible.      Bnty<.  Brit. 

Septnaryt  (sep'tfl-a-riXn-  [L-  eeptem, seven.] 
Something  composed  of  seven;  a  week.  Ath, 

Septulate  (seplO-latX  a.  in  6ot  applied 
to  fruits  having  imperfect  or  false  septa. 

Septum  (sep'tumX  n.  pL  Bepta  (sep'toX 
[L. .  a  partiUon.  from  eepio,  to  hedge  In,  to 
fence.]  A  partition;  a  wall  separating  two 
cavities;  specifically,  (a)  in  frot  the  partition 
of  an  ovary  or  fruit  pro- 
duced by  the  sides  of  the 
carpels  brought  together 
and  consolidated.  (6)  In 
anat  the  plate  or  wall 
which  separates  from  each 
other  two  adloining  cavi- 
ties, or  which  divides  a 
principal  cavity  into  sev- 
eral secondary  ones;  as, 
the  eef^um  of  the  nose.— 
Septum  cordis,  the  parti- 
tion between  the  two  ventricles  of  the  heart 
Called  also  Septum  VentrietUorum.  —Septum 
auricularum,  the  partition  which  separates 
the  riffht  fkt>m  the  left  auricle  of  the  heari. 
—Sewum  Zticufum,  the  meduUarr  substance 
whicn  separates  the  two  lateral  ventricles 
of  the  brain.  —Septum  tranevereum,  the 
diaphragm.  —  Saturn  naei,  the  partition 
between  the  nostrils. 

Septoor  (sep'tfl-orX  n.  [Fr..  a  somewhat 
buarre  form,  oomi>ounded  of  L.  eeptem. 


ss.  Septa. 


seven,  and  the  term,  of  q%»atuor,  four,  in 

music  a  quartette.]   Same  as  Septet  (which 

seeX 
Septuple  (sep'tfi-pl).  a.    rL  mptupluM,  from 

eeptem,  seven.]   Sevenfold;  seven  times  aa 

much. 
Septuple  (sep'tfi-plX  v,t    To  make  seven* 

Let  any  one  figure  to  himself  the  condition  of  our 
fflobe,  were  the  sun  to  be  ttPhuMtd, 

Sir  y.  NtrnM. 

BepolehralCs^-pul'kralXo-  IL.  eepulchralit, 
ti-om  eepulehrum.  SeeSlPULOHRa]  t  Per- 
taining to  burial,  to  the  grave,  or  to  monu- 
ments erected  to  the  memory  of  the  dead ; 
as,  a  eepuiehral  stone;  a  eepuUhral  statue. 

Our  wasted  oil  unprofiubly  burnt. 

tJlte  hidden  lamps  in  old  xt/M/rAra/ urns.   C»wptr. 

2.  Suggestive  of  a  sepulchre ;  hence,  deep ; 
grave;  hollow  in  tone;  as,  a  eepuiehral  tone 
uf  voice.  'The  solemn  eepuiehral  piety  of 
certain  North -Eastern  gospellers.'  Frqf. 
BlaeHe. —Sepulchral  mound.  SeeBAJiBow. 

SepulOhraUse  (s6-p01'kral-[sX  v.t  To  ren- 
der sepulchral  or  solemn.    [Rare.] 

Sepulchre  (sep'ul-kAr),  n.  [L.  eepulehrum^ 
from  eepelio,  eepuUum,  to  bury.  ]  1.  A  tomb: 
a  building,  caw.  Ac,  for  interment;  a  burial 
vault 

He  roiled  a  fH'eat  stone  to  the  door  of  the  ft/uirArt, 
and  departed.  Mat.  xsviL  te. 

8.  In  eeeles.  areh.  a  recess  for  the  reception 
of  the  holy  elements  consecrated  on  Maun- 
day  Thursday  till  high-mass  on  Easter-dav. 
SepulObre  (sep'ul-kAr,  formerly  also  se-pul'- 
kerX  e.t  pnL  A  pp.  sepulchred;  ppr.  es- 
pulehring.  To  bury;  to  inter;  to  entomb. 
'  Obscurely  aepuie^red.'  ^rior.  'Where 
merit  is  not  sspulchsred  alive.'  B.  Jonson, 

And  so  tepMlchertd  in  such  pomp  dost  lie. 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 

Miitam. 
An  earthquake's  spoU  is  st^tcfuttdhtXow,  Byr«n. 

Sepulture  (sep'ul-tfirXn.  [L.«0puff Ufa.  from 
eepeUo,  sepultum,  to  buiy.]  1.  BurisJ:  in- 
terment; the  act  of  depositing  the  u«ul 
body  of  a  human  being  in  a  burial-place. 
'Where  we  may  royal  sepulture  prepare.* 
J>ryden.—%  Grave;  burial-place;  sepulchre. 
Lamb;  Cardinal  Wiseman. 

When  ye  comen  by  my  ttSHUurt 
Remembreth  that  your  fellow  resteth  there. 

CiMuttr. 
Sepulture  (sep'ul-tfirX  v.f.  To  bury;  to  en- 
tomb; to  sepulchre.  Coirper.  [Rare] 
SequaoiOUB  (s«-kwi'shus),  a.  [L.  eemuix, 
sequaeis,  from  tequor.  to  follow.  ]  1.  Follow- 
ing; attendant;  not  moving  on  indepen- 
dently; disposed  or  tending  to  follow  a 
leader.  'The fond f0gua«toiM  herd.'  Thom- 
son. 

Trees  uprooted  left  their  place, 
StfHmcwus  of  the  lyre.  Drydem. 

2.f  DuctUe;  pliant;  manageable.  'The  mat* 
ter  being  ductile  and  se^gwuioue.*  Hay.— 
8.  Loffically  consistent  and  rigorous;  con- 
secutive in  development  or  toinsition  of 
thought  *  The  sequacious  thinkers  of  the 
day.'    Sir  W.  HamUUm. 

The  motions  of  his  mind  were  slow,  solemn,  and 
ttfttaeioH*.  Dt  Quinay. 

SequaolOUSne8l(s£-kwi'shus-nes),n.  state 
of  being  seouacious ;  disposition  to  follow. 
'  The  servility  and  sequaeiousnees  of  con- 
science.'   Jer.  Taylor. 

Sequadty  (sS-kwas'i-tiX  n.  [L.  seouaeUae, 
from  seqwup.  See  above.]  1.  A  following 
or  disposition  to  follow.  '  Blind  eequacity 
of  other  men's  votes. '    Whitlcek. 

It  proved  them  to  be  hypotheses,  on  which  the 
credulous  ttcuacity  of  phiiosophera  had  bestowed 
the  prescriptive  authority  of  self-evident  truths. 

Sirty.  HamiUon. 

2.t  DuctiUty;  pliablenesa    Baiwn. 

Sequarloua  (s6-kwft'ri-usX  a.  Following; 
sequacious.    BogeL    [Rare.] 

Sequel  (sdlnrelXn.   [Fr.  s^^iMfte;  L.  «09ti«2a» 

sequel,  result  consequence,  from  eequor,  to 

follow.]    1.  That  which  follows  and  forms 

a  continuation ;  a  succeeding  part;  as,  the 

sequel  of  a  man's  adventures  or  history. 

*  llie  eequel  of  the  tale.'    Tennyson. 

O,  let  me  say  no  more  I 
Gather  the  sffiu/  by  what  went  before.    Shak. 

2.  Consequence;  result;  event 

The  seqittt  of  to-day  unsolders  all 

The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights 

Whereof  this  world  holos  record.      Ttnnytcn. 

8.  Consequenoe  inferred;  oonsequentialness. 

[Rare] 

What  stfttti  Is  there  in  this  argumentt  An  arch- 
deacon is  the  chief  deacon :  erg0,  he  u  only  a  deacon. 

frhitgifi. 

4.  In  SeoU  law,  see  under  THiELAoa 


ch.  dkain;     dh,  Sc  lodk;     g,  go;     J.  job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     mc.  sity;     7H,  <Aen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  trig;    wh,  toAlg;    xh,  asure.— See  KIT. 
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Sequela  (BS-kwdaa),n.  pi.  Sequela  (se-kwS'- 
le>  [L..  from  se^uor,  to  follow.  SeeSKQUBL.) 
One  who  or  that  which  follows;  as,  (a)  an  ad- 
herent or  band  of  adherents.  'Coleridge 
and  hisje^ttsto.'  O.  P.  Mafsh.  (fr)  An  in- 
ference ;  a  conclnsion ;  that  which  follows 
as  the  resnit  of  a  coarse  of  reasoning,  'fis- 
^ieke,  or  thoughts  suggested  by  ^e  pre- 
ceding aphorisms.'  Coleridgt.  (c)Jn  vathol. 
the  consequent  of  a  disease;  atnorbiu  affec- 
tion whicn  toUowB  another,  as  anasarca 
after  scarlatina,  Ac— Sequela  eurke,  in  law, 
a  suit  of  court— SSe^u^to  ccuu«b,  the  process 
and  depending  issue  of  a  cause  for  trial 

Sequence  (sd'K wens),  n.    IFr.aiguenee^'L.'L. 

seqtutUia,  from  L.  sequena,  sequentU,  ppr. 

of  gequor,  8eeutu8,  to  follow.]   1.  The  state 

of  being  sequent;  a  followfiig  or  coming 

after;  succesnon. 

Aow  «rt  ttea  a  kiiV 
But  by  lair  «ywr>Kf.and  ■ucufioDt     SMaJk. 

2.  A  partenlar  order  of  BncoesrtoM  orioUow- 

ing;  uxangement;  order. 

The  cause  proceedeth  'from  a  pieosdcat  JWfutfwar 
and  series  of  we  seasons  tif  the  year.  Maetn. 


a  Inrarlable  order  of  sucoessiDn ;  an  ob- 
senred  instance  of  nniformfty  in  following: 
used  frequently  in  this  sense  by  metaphy- 
sics writers  in  opposition  to  effect  as  f<M- 
lowing  a  couw. 

He  who  sees  hi  the  person  of  his  Redeemer  a'fact 
more  stupendout  And  num  majestic  than. all  ttiose 
observed  Jt^uetugs  which  men  endow  with  an  imagi- 
nary  omnipotence,  and  worship  under  the  name-of 
Law— to  htm  at  least  there  will  be  neither  dUBcutty 


nor  hesitation  in  supposing  that  Christ , .  .^d 
his  mandate,  and  that  the  wind  and  the  aea  obegrad. 

Sarrur. 

4.  A  series  of  things  following  in  a  certain 
order;  speclflcally,  a  set  of  cards  immediata^ 
following  each  other  in  the  same  suit,  as 
Idng.  queen,  knave,  &c.;  thus  we  siyy  *  se- 
quence of  three,  four,  or  five  cards.— 5.  In 
fMuic,  the  recurrence  of  a  harmonic  pro- 
gression or  melodic  figure  at  a  different 

8 itch  or  in  a  different  key  to  that  in  which 
;  was  first  given. —6.  In  the  R.  Oath.  Ch.  a 
hymn  introduced  into  the  mass  on  certain 
festival  days»  and  recited  or  sung  imme- 
diately before  the  gospel  and  sifter  the  gra- 
dual, whence  the  name. 

Sequent  (se'kwent),  a.  [L.  sequent,  «e- 
querUie,  lollowing.  See  above.]  1.  Con- 
tinuing in  the  same  course  or  order;  fol- 
lowing; succeeding.  'Immediate  sentence, 
then,  and  eeqUent  death.'  Shak.  'Many 
§equent  hours. '  Keata.  —^  Following  X>y  lo- 
gical consequence. 

tequent  (sSlcwrait),  n.    1. 1 A  follower. 

He  hath  framnd  a  letter  to  a  JsywwM^of  the  stranger 
queen's.  SMaJe. 

2.  A  sequence  or  sequel;  that  which  follows 
as  a  result    [Bare.] 

Sequential  ( sd  -  k  wen '  shal }.  a.  Being  in 
succession;  succeeding;  following. 

Seiuentially  (sd-kwen'ahal-li),  aifo.  By 
sequence  or  succession. 

Sequester  (se-kwes'tir),  v.t  [Tr.aiqueatnTt 
L.  iequegtro,  to  put  into  the  hands  of  an  in- 
different person,  as  a  deposit;  from  eequteter, 
a  trustee,  a  d^Kwitanr  or  person  intrusted 
with  a  thing  claimed  by  litigants.]  L  In 
Iat0,  (a)  to  separate  from  the  owner  for  a 
time ;  to  seise  or  take  possession  of.  as  the 
property  and  income  of  a  debtor,  until  the 
claims  of  creditors  be  satisfied,  (fr)  To  set 
aside  from  the  power  of  either  party,  as  a 
matter  at  issue.  1^  order  of  a  court  of  law. 
In  SooU  iaw,  see  SsQiTBSERAas.  See  also 
Skqubstrahoh. 

Formerlir  the  goods  of  a  defendant  in  chancery 
were,  in  me  last  resort.  sequaUrtd  and  detained  ^o 
enforce  the  decrees  of  the  court.  And  now  the  pso- 
fits  of  a  benefice  are  sequtsttnd  to  pay  the  debts  of 
ecclesiastics.  MiacJksiom*. 

5.  To  put  aside;  to  ronuuve;  to-sepaaeate  from 
other  things.  *  To  aeouMter  his  mind  from 
all  req»ect  to  an  ensuing  reward.'    South. 

1  had  wheify  t^tftmUnt^  oqr  dvil  date.    Saam. 


8.  To  causa  to  retire  or  withdraw  into  ob- 
scurity; to  seclude;  to  withdraw. 

Why  are  you  ttqttttter'd  isvm  all  jrour  traint   Skok. 

It  was  his  tailor  and  bis  cook,  his  fine  fashions 
and  his  French  Eafouts,  which  stgttcsUrtd  him. 

South. 

In  this  sense  often  used  reflexively  with 
om'e  $e\f,  thmmiwet,  and  the  like.  *  When 
men  most  mquetter  tkemmlwi  from  action. ' 
'Hocker. 

Sequester  (sd-kwes'tteX  f>.\.  Lf  To  with- 
draw. '  To  aequeeter  out  of  the  world  into 
Atlantick  and  Utopian  politicks.'  Milton.— 
S.  In  law,  to  renounce  or  decline,  ss  a  widow, 
any  concern  with  the  estate  of  her  husband. 

Sequester  ( s6-kwestto),  n.    1. 1  The  act  of 


seqnestering;  sequestration;  separation;  se- 
clusion. 

This  hand  t>f  yours  requires 
A  Mftutttr  from  Jiberty.  SJkaJk, 

8.  In  law,  a  person  with  whom  two  eir  more 
parties  to  a  suit  or  controversy  deposit  the 
subjMst  of  controversy;  a  mediator  or  re- 
feree between  two  parties;  an  unqpire.  Bou- 

Sequestered  (BS'kwes't6rd),  p.  and  a.  L  In 
2at0,  seized  and  detained  for  a  time  to  satisfy 
adeniand.-^2.  Secluded;  private;x0tired;  as, 
A  xe^sMNrteivd  -situatibn. 

Akng  the  cxAA^MHestet'd  vale'oriife 

They  bepttfaeaoiselessienar  of  their  wny.    Grasf. 

8.  Separated  from  others;  being  sent  or  hav- 
ing gone  into  retirement. 

To  the  which  place  a  poor  stqtitstet^9ixg. 
That  from  the  hunter^  aim  had  taVHt>a  hurt. 
Did  come  to  languish. 


Sequestrable  (B64nirBs*ti»Air%  a.  Oaptfble 
of  oeing  sequestered  orvepsoniteaj  «in>Ject 
or  liable  to 'sequestration. 
Sequestrate  (sS-kwes'tiSt).  «.t  pr^  dk 
pp.  ss^uesirflftatf;  ppr.  %BqvMlimim»g.  t.  In 
Isv,  to  JKquester,  especially  in  SboCs  Ioob,  to 
take  -posssosluu  of  lor  behoof  of  ereditovs; 
to  take  possession  of,  as  of  Che  estsite  of  a 
banlmipt,  with  the  Tiew^f  realising  It  and 
distributing  it  «qnftably  smong  the  credi- 
tors.—2.  t  To  set  apart  from  others;  to  se- 
clude. 

In  general  contagions  more  perish.  Cur  mmettff  ne- 
cessaries than  by  me  maliBnity  of  the  diaoaae.  thqy 
.being  M^gutttpaied  from  mankind.         Ai^utkntt. 

Sequestration  (sek-wos-tiAUion),  *n.  i.  in 
lam,  (a)  the  sepsomtion  of  a  thing  in  contro- 
vernr  from  the  possession  of  iliose  yr^Q  con- 
tendforil  ^)The  setting ^lart of tiiegoods 
and  ohatteb  of  adeceased  person  to  whom 
no  one  was  willing  to  talce  out  administra- 
tion, (c)  A  writ  directed  hs  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  commissioners  oammanding 
them  to  enter  tiie  lands  and  seise  tiie  goods 
of  the  person  against  whom  it  is  directed. 
It  may  be  issued  against  a  defendant  who  is 
in  oontenqit  by  season  of  neglect  or  refusal 
to  iqipear  or  answer  or  to  obey  a  decree  of 
court  (d)  The  act  of  taking  property  from 
the  owner  for  a  time  till  tiie  rents,  issues, 
and  profits  satisfy  a  demand ;  especially,  in 
eeeU*.  pnictice,tL  special  of  execution  for  debt 
in  the  case  of  a  beneficed  clergjrman  issued 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  on  the  receipt 
6f  a  writ  to  that  effect  The  profits  of  the 
benefice  are  paid  over  to  the  creditor  until 
his  claim  is  satisfied,  (e)  The  gathering  of 
the  fruits  of  a  vacant  l>enefioe  for  the  use  of 
the  next  incumbent.  (/)  The  seizure  of  the 
property  of  an  individual  for  the  use  of  the 
state;  fwrticularly  applied  to  the  seizure  by 
a  belligerent  power  of  debts  due  by  its  sub- 
jects to  the  enemy,  (g)  in  Soots  law,  the 
seizing  of  a  bankrupt's  estate,  by  decree  of  a 
competent  court,  for  behoof  of  the  creditors. 
2.  Tiie  act  of  sequestering  or  the  state  of 
being  sequestered  or  set  aside;  separation; 
retirement;  seclusion  from  society. 

When  Squire  and  Prieat  and  they  who  round  them 

dwelt 
In  rustic  seouesinUioH—aSX  dependent 
Upon  the  Pedlar's  toil — supplied  their  wants 
Or  pleased  their  fancies  with  die  wares  he  brought. 

WordsTvorth. 

A-tDtemdon;  disjunction;  division; rupture. 

*  Without  a^feoue«tration  of  elementary 

principlBs.'    Boyle. 

It  was  a  violent  commencement,  and  thoo^halt  see 
an  answemble  iMttustraticn.  ShaJk. 

Sequestrator  (sekVes-trat-^  n.  l.  One 
wno  sequesters  property  or  takes  the  posses- 
sion of  it  for  a  time  to  satirfy  a  demand  out 
of  its  rents  or  profits.— 2.  One  to  whom  the 
keeping  of  sequestered  property  is  com- 
mitted. 

Sequestrum  (s£-kwes'tnmi^,  n.    [L  m-  > 

guestro,  to  sever.]  In  pathoi.  the  portion  of 
one  which  is  detached  in  necrosis. 

Sequin  (sd'kwin),  n.  (Fr.  sequin,  from  It. 
zecdtino,  from  zeeca,  the  mint,  from  Ar.  sik- 
kah,  aekkah,  a  stamp,  a  die.]  A  gold  coin 
first  struck  at  Venioe  about  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  size  it  resembled  a 
ducat,  and  in  value  was  equivalent  to  about 
9«.  4d.  sterling.  Coins  of  the  same  name 
but  varying  in  value  were  issued  by  other 
states. 

Sequoia  (sS-kwoi'a).  n.  [Kative  Califomian 
name.]  A  Korth- western  American  genus  of 
conifers,  otherwise  called  WellingtoEda,  con- 
sisting of  two  species  only— 5.  sempervirens, 
the  rml-wood  of  the  timber  trade,  and  S.  gi- 
gantea,  the  WelUngtonia  of  our  gardens  and 
the  big  or  mammoth  tree  of  the  Americans. 
Both  attain  gigantic  dimensions,  reaching  a 


height  of  upwards  of  860  feet    See  Sbd- 

WOOD.  MAMMOTB-TRE& 

SeracllO  (sd-ril'ydX  ttw  [It  aerragiio,  on  io- 
closure,  a  palace,  the  sultan's  bjorem.  fmu 
Tuik.  Sfmt,  Per.  jamt,  a  palaoe  Thesenie 
of  the  Italian  f  otm  has  bean  infinenoed  by 
sfffTorv,  to  inclose,  to  shot,  to  ^nt  up  ] 
1.  Apalace;  speciflcaUy,  tbepalaoeof  thetUil- 
tan  of  Turkey  at  Constantinople.  Itisofhi»- 
mense  size,  and  oontainagov«tnment  builii- 
ings,  mosques,  4Ec.,.as  weU  as  the  sultan's 
tuDvm.  Henoe — 1.  A  honm;  a  place  for 
keeping  wives  or  ooncobinea;  and  hence,  a 
house  of  debanctascy;  a  plaoe  4if  JicentkMU 
pleasure. 

We've  here  no  gaudy  fieminines  to  ^how. 

As  you  have  had  in  uK^great  ter^gUa.  W.  3ro»me. 

8.t  An  inclosure;  a  place  to  which  certain 
liersons  are  ccnflnwl  orltmitelL 

I  went  to  Ghetto,  where theTews  dwdl  OBfci  asttbort 
by  themselves.  1  p—tsd'byate  piaaai  Jndaa.-<dien 
tiieir  JwiUjcMi  taqgins.  £mtyn. 

Serai  (sS-rft'),  ^  ;^er.  serai, « iMdaea.!  Ii 
Eastern  countries,  a  iflaee  (for  tbe  aamna 
Tnodation  of  trsff^dlscs;  ••MBSvaassi^;  i 
khan. 


"My  wMt  on  iuufcflor^BsHey  vnt 

Oh,  moretJMnicHiBi  aiidiwwifrtSo  mfc.     ti^fiwc. 

Serai  (sS'ral),  a.  [L.  sero,  late.l  JOL  htte 
^)pliea  to  the  laM  of  Tnf.  fi.  Sagert'  llfteei 
divisions  of  the  pfOssosoic  strata  in  the  Ap 
palachion  dhain  of  North  !ftmcsica. 

Serallramen  (se'ral-bfi-menXn.  [SsmmaiM 
aXbumen.\  .Albumen  df  the  Uoott:  ao  odlei 
to  distinguish  it  fkt>m  <}valbnmen,  or  thi 
albumen  of  the  white  of  an  egg,  from  wtaid 
it  somewhat  differs  in  its  chenuoal  reaotioB 

Serang(Be-rxng^-n.  An  East  Indian  Aom* 
for  the  boatswain  of  a  vessel. 

Serape  (se^rtt'pa),  n.  A  blanket  or  shaw 
worn  as  an  outer  garment  by  the  Mexican 
and  othemotives  of  Spanidi  Worth  Americs 

Seraph  (ser'aO.  tk  pi.  SeraiOB:  bat  aenM 
times  the  H^rewplund  Seiaiwimisqaed 
[From  Heb.  soropA,  to  bum,  to  be-emteen 
or  noble,]    An  angel  of  tlie  hi|pieHt  order. 

As  full,  as  petfect  in  vile  man  that  mourns 

As  the  mpt  serceph  that  adores  and  bnraa.    ^^t. 

SeraxOiia  Senipblcal  (se-raf  ik,  se-raTil 
al),  a.  L  Pertuning  to  a  seraph ;  angelic 
sublime ;  as,  serc^Juc  purfty;  aerapfUe  fei 
vour.— 2.  Pure;  refined  from  vensoali^. 

He  at'last  descends 
To  like  with  less  stra^ttc  ends.  Steift. 

S.  Burning  or  infiamed  withiove  or  zeaL 

Love  is  curious  of  little  things,  desiring  to  be  • 
angelical  purity,  ol  perfect  innocence,  and  sertip> 
»ra/ fervour.  yer.  TayUrr. 

Beraphically  (se-raf'ik-alJi).  ads.  In  tti 
manner  of  a  seraph;  seraplucally. 

Seraplilcalness  (se-raf'ik-al-nesX  n.  Tl 
state  or  quality  of  being  seraphic.     (Rsurtt. 

Beraphidsm  t  (se-raf'is-izm).  it.  The  qui 
lity  of  being  seraphic.    Quavaorfh. 

Serapllim  (  ser'a-flm  \  n.  pi.   Bee  Sxraph. 

Berapbina^  Serapliine  (ser-a-n^a,  aei^ 
fen),  91.  [From  seraph.^  A  Iceyed  wini 
instrument  the  tones  of  whidh  are  generate 
by  the  play  of  wind  upon  metallic  reeds,  t 
in  the  accordion.  It  was  the  precursor  i 
tlie  harmonium. 

Sexupis  (se-ra'pis),  n.  The  XSreek  name  of 
deity  whose  worship  was  introduced  in 
Egypt  in  the  reign  of  ftdlBmy  I.  He  w 
considered  as  a  combination  of  Osiris  mi 
Apis.  His  worship  extended  into  Asia  Mill 
and  Greece,  and  was  introduced  into  fiam 

Seraaklec,  Serasquler  (se-rasOceo,  n.  i^ 
sSra^uier,  from  Ter.  ^eroMker — jter,  sei 
liead,  ddef .  and  asker^  an  army  .3  .A  Tm 
ish  general  or  commander  df  lanA  torci 
Tills  title  is  given  by  the  Tuila  to  ^ere 
.general  Itaving  command  of  a  B^mara 
army,  but  especially  to  the  conuuauaer-i 
chief  and  minister  at  war. 

Seraskierate  ^iras'ker-&tx  m.  The  oin 
of  a  seraskier. 

Serb  (s^rb),  n.  [Native  form.]  A  native 
inhabitant  of  Servia 

SeilKmlan  (s^r-bd'ni-an).  a.  ApiJlied  tc 
large  bog  or  lake  in  Egypt  surrouoded 
hills  of  loose  sand,  whidh,  being  'blo-vm  in 
it,  afforded  a  treacherous  footius.  -Wtn 
armies  attempting  to  cross  it  ha^oe  be 
swallowed  up.  Hence  the  phrase  Sm^oiM 
beg  has  passed  into  a  proveiil),  signifyi 
a  difficult  or  complicated  ^nation  &< 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  extrici 
one's  self ;  a  mess ;  a  confused  condttioo 
affairs.  'No  Serboniau  bog  deei>er  "thai 
£5  rating  would  prove  to  be.'    Duraeli, 

A  gulf  profound  as  that  StrboMioH  icjgr. 
Betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Casius  old. 
Where  armies  whole  have  sunk.  MUtpm 


File,  fir,  fat,  till;       me,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  mi^ve;       t&be,  tub,  byll;       oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abt«ne;     y,  Sc.  f^y 
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■ero^  (MT'wl),  n.    See  SaboxIi. 

Mm  (wrX  a.  Dry;  witliered:  sear.  'One 
eiok  willow  ter»  and  imalL'    T^rmyttm, 

Sart  t  (ite),  tk  [ft*,  mrr*,  acUw.]  A  clsw 
or  Ulon.    Chapmatk 

l^iwtll  (te-imfiX  n,  [Wt.  «6r«di,  vi^t  dew. 
fttim  L.  mmm,  a  late  hour,  but  affected  bgr 
U  $trm%tt»,  aarsne.  1  A  mist  or  exoeaaively 
floe  rain  whicli  falia  from  a  clondleaa  ilqr,  a 
phenomenon  not  mmsaal  in  tropical  clip 
matea.    Pn^.  TyndalL 

WtnaudB  (aer-6-nid'),  n.  [Fr.  aMtnoiU, 
from  It  Mrniota,  a  serenade,  niglit-muiio, 
clear  and  fine  weather  at  night,  from  L. 
aeremu,  clear,  fair,  bright.]  Musfo  per- 
formed in  the  open  air  at  night ;  nmalljr, 
an  entertainment  of  musio  given  in  the 
night  by  a  lorw  to  hit  mlatreaa  nnder  her 
window.  Soohmnaic  is  aometimes  performed 
aa  a  mark  of  eateem  and  good-will  towards 
distingaiihed  pereona.    The  name  is  alao 

gren  to  a  piece  of  music  characterised  by 
le  soft  repoae  wliich  is  supposed  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  atlllneas  of  nighL    &ee 

SSOBMATA. 

Shjin  I  the  ndghboufs'  nightly  rot  invade 

At  her  dea/doora  with  some  rile  MtVHodetlhydtH. 

Serenade  (ser-C-nftd'X  v.t  pret  <K  pp.  ten- 
naded;  ppr.  terenadinff.  To  entertain  with 
a  serenade  or  nocturnal  music. 

Ha  continued  to  sertttadt  her  every  morning  till 
the  qttecn  was  charmed  with  his  harmony. 

SMet»t»r. 

Serenade  (ser^S-n&dO,  tii  To  pexiorm  ser- 
enadea  or  nocturnal  muaia 

A  man  might  as  well  rerenadt  in  Greenland  as  In 
our  ie(Efon.  TmtUr, 

Sarenader  (ser-S-n&d'dr).  n.  One  who  ser- 
enades or  performs  nocturnal  music. 

Sarenata  (ser-d-na'ta),  n.  In  tnu«i&  orl- 
teinally  a  serenade,  but  latterlT  applied  to  a 
cantata  having  a- pastoral  subject,  and  to  a 
work  of  large  proportions,  in  the  form,  to 
Bi>me  eztenC  of  a  symphony. 

Serenatet(ser-6-n&tO,n.  Aserenada  Milton. 

Seirene  (s6-r6n').  a.  [L.  §erenu$,  serene; 
allied  by  Curtlus  with  Or.  aeiritmi,  hot, 
scorching,  said  of  summer  heat,  ^SMrios,  81- 
riua.  and  8kr.  tioar,  hearen,  aurya,  the  sun.  ] 

1.  Clear  or  fair,  and  calm;  placid;  q:aiet; 

as,  a  $er9n9  sky;  a  terene  air. 

Spirits  live  inspired 
In  regions  mild,  of  calm  and  stretu  air.  MiU»H. 

The  moon.  arrtriM  in  glory,  mountt  the  sky.  Po^. 

%  Calm;  nnruflled;  undistorbed;  aa,  a  «e- 

ren$  aspect;  a  aenne  souL 

Hard  by 
Stood  ttrene  Cupid*  wetching  sUently.     tCtait. 

&  An  epithet  or  form  of  addresa  reatricted  to 
the  sovereiffn  princea  of  Oermany,  and  the 
members  of  their  famflles;  as,  his  9&r9ne 
highness  prince  so  and  so.  'To  the  moat 
«er»Ti#  Prince  Leopold.  Archdnkeof  Austria.' 
Milton,— Drop  $erene,  the  disease  of  the  eye 
known  as  ff*^  mrtna;  amaoroais  or  black 
catarod  Jfitftm. 
Serene  (sA-rinO^  fn    l.  Cleamesa 

No  nuff  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  stain. 
Breaks  the  aertne  of  heeven.  Wmrdrwt-th, 

S.  SerenMj ;  tranquillity;  calmneaa  [Fbeti- 
caL] 

To  their  master  is  denied 

To  shawttwir  sweet  nrtHt.  Ymmg. 

Z.  The  ooM  damp  of  eTBuing;  bUght  or  un- 
wholesome air. 

SooM  JsrvMe  blast  me,  or  dire  lightning  strike 
TMs  my  offendhtg  Ihce.  B.  y^nstn. 

{In  thia  sense  the  same  aa  Slrma  (which 
sceXI 

Serene  (i£-r6n'X  ^^  pret  &  ppi  teremd; 
ppr.  ierining.  To  make  clear  and  calm;  to 
quiet 

Heaven  and  earth,  as  ifcontendfng;  vie 

To  raise  his  being  and  sertn*  his  sonl.  77Wwmw>. 

2.  Tb  clear;  to  brighten.    [Bare. J 

Takecaie 
Thy  muddy  beverage  to  strtn*  and  drive 
Prccipitxnr  the  baser  ropy  lees.         y.  PhMift. 

Stoenel7(sA-r&iai),  <ulv.  L  Cslmly;  quietly. 
The  uttiag  sua  aew  shone  ttrtnttf  bright.   A>>tf. 

S.  With  mmiflled  temper;  coolly;  deliber- 
ately. 'That  men  would,  without  shame  nr 
fsar.  ooafldentlx  and  temdy  break  a  rule.' 

Ssreneaeee  (td-rfn'nef ).  n.  The  state  of 
being  serene;  serenity.  'The  tertnmen  of 
a  healthful  oonecienoe/    /VKAom 

Serenltndef  (aA-ren^-tAd>,n.  Caimnesa  Wot- 


Serenftj  (aft-ren^-tn.  n.  frr.  i&rHiit^,  L. 
mrtnitaa.  SeeSiRBNK.]  1.  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  serene;  cleameas;  calm- 


ness; qoletness;  stfllneas;  peace;  aa,  the  m- 

renity  of  the  air  or  dcy: 

A  general  peace  and  ttremity.  newly  succeeded  a 
general  trouble.  Siriy.  Tem^*. 

2.  Calmness  of  ndnd;  eveuBMS  of  temper; 

undisturbed  state;  coolness. 

I  cannot  see  how>any  men  should  timnsgnsss  those 
moral  rules  with  onafiaence  and  MnmJ^.      Lodte, 

Z.  A  title  of  respect  or  courtesy;  serene 
highnesa  'The  sentence  of  that  court  now 
sent  to  your  nrentty.*    Milton, 

Serf  (sArfX  n.  [Pr.,  from  L.  tervus^  a  slanre, 
from  anrio,  to  be  a  alave.]  A  villein;  one 
of  those  who  in  the  mid^Ue  agea  were  in- 
capable of  holding  property,  were  attached 
to  the  land  and  transferred  with  it,  and 
liable  to  feudal  services  of  the  lowest  de- 
scription; a  forced  labourer  attached  to  an 
estate,  aa  formerly  in  Bttssia. 

Serfage,  Serfdom  (stofij,  B«rf domXn.  The 
state  or  condition  of  a.serf. 

SerfhooiL  Serflsm  (stofhsd^  atef iim),  n, 
Btaaae  B»  atrfags, 

Berg»  (s6rj).  n.  [Fr.  artye,  It  soiyui,  n 
covert^  adrgano,  serge;  origin  doubtful 
Dies  suggests  L.  Mrioum,  silk,  Ar.  §araka.] 
A  kind  m  twilled  wonted  cloth  of  inferior 
quality^— Sa4r  tetye.  a  twilled  silken  stuff 
used  bv  tailors  for  lining  garmenta 

Serge  (terj).  n.  [Fr.  eiergo,  a  wax  taper;  L. 
eareua,  waxed,  e«ra,  wax.]  In  the  A  Cath. 
Ch.  a  name  given  to  the  large  wax  candlM. 
sometimes  weighing  several  pounds,  burned 
before  the  altar. 

Sergeanoj  (sar'Jan-si),  n.  The  office  of  a 
sergeant  or  serjeant-at-law. 

SSrgeaner.  Sergeanter  (lii'ian-ai,  ait'- 

Jant-si).  n.    Same  as  Saryeantakip. 

Sergeant  (siKlant).  n.  [Also  written  mr- 
joant.  From  Fr.  tergant,  O.Fr.  aarjent,  ori- 
ginally a  servant,  a  servitor,  from  L^aarviena, 
aerviantia,  ppr.  of  aarvio,  to  serve  {aernant', 
aentjent-,  aerjant.  See  AbrisosX]  Lt  A 
sqtiwe,  attendant  upon  a  prince  or  noble- 
man.—2.  A  sheriff'a  ofBoer;  a  bailiff.  See 
Sbsjiaht. 

This  fen  strgmiU,  death. 
Is  strict  in  his  arrest.  SfutJt. 

8.  A  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  army 
in  the  grade  next  above  corporal.  He  is 
appointed  to  see  discipline  observed,  to 
teach  the  soldiers  tilieir  drill,  and  aXno  to 
command  small  bodiea  of  men  as  escorts 
and  the  like.  Evenr  company  has  four  ser- 
geants, of  whom  the  senior  is  the  eotour- 
aergaant  (which  see).  A  superior  class  are 
the  ataf-aermanta  (see  STAVr-8lBaBA9(T); 
and  above  all  is  the  aergeant-major  (wliich 
seeV— Cmwtwi^  amgaant,  a  sergeant  who. 
during  the  exercise  of  a  battalion,  atands 
or  moves  behind  each  officer  commanding 
or  aeting  with  a  platoon  or  company.— 
IfOMOs  ser^sant,  a  corporal  acting  aa  a  ser- 
geant in  a  company.— i\xy  arr^Mint,  a  aer- 
geant  appointed  to  pay  the  men  and  to  ac- 
count for  all  disbursementa  — IFUCe  aef^ 
Sant,  a  term  of  ridicule  for  a  lady  who  in- 
rferes  in  military  mattera  See  also  Dbill- 

BBROBAMT,    QUABTSRMAarBR-SaBOaABrT.— 

4.  A  lawyer  of  the  highest  rank  in  Bni^and. 
See  Sbbjbant— «.  A  title  given  to  certain 
of  the  aovereign's  servanta  See  Sbrjeaht. 
6.  A  police-offleer  of  snperior  rank.  [The 
two  orthographies  aaroaant  and  aarjatmt  are 
both  well  autLorised,  out  In  the  legal  senae, 
aad  aa  Mnlied  toecvfcain  officers  of  the  roi'al 
houartiola,  of  mimicipal  and  legislative 
bodiea  tha  lalAcr  q^alUflg  iatbe  one  usually 
adopted.] 

Sergeant-major  (sir^jaatmiri^r),  n.  In 
the  omiy.  the  higbaat  oon  •  conmuaaionad 
officer  in  a  raiment  He  acta  aa  asaistnnt 
to  the  adjutant. 

Sergeantxy,  Sergeantsr  (sar-jantri,  siir'- 
Jant-iX  n.    Same  as  Sarfeantry. 

Sergeantslllp  (sltr'iant-shlp),  n.  The  oflloe 
of  a  sergeant 

Sexlal(s4i'ri-al),  a.  L  Pertaining  to  a  series; 
oonsisung  of,  constituted  by,  or  having  the 
nature  of  a  seriea  2.  In  frot  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  rowa  Aaa  Gray.  —SaritU  homology, 
iniDe<.  the  homology  or  similarity  exhibited 
by  organs  or  structures  following  each  other 
in  a  freight  line  or  seriea  in  certain  •wiwtMia 
{e.g.  the  joints  of  a  lobster's  body). 

Serial  (sd'ri-alX  a,  1.  A  tale  or  other  com- 
position commenced  in  one  ntimber  of  a 
periodical  work,  and  continued  in  niccea- 
sive  nnmbera— 2.  A  work  or  publication 
issued  in  successive  numbers;  k.  periodical 

SerlaUfty  (s6-rl-an-ti).  n.   The  state  or  con- 
dition ol  following  in  successive  order;  se- 
quence. 
When  we  interrogate  consciousness,  we  find  that 


thou|rt>  the  general  strfa/ttjf  of  tb«  changes  is  obvi- 
ous, there  are  many  experiences  which  make  us  hed- 
tate  to  assert  complete  seruU$ty.  H.  Sptnttr. 

Serially  (sd'ri'al-li).  adt^.  in  a  series  or 
In  regular  order;  as,  arranged  aariaXly, 

SerlaM  (s^'rl-at).  a.  Arrant$e<l  in  a  aeries  or 
succession;  pertaiDing  to  a  serlen. 

Serlately  (se'ri-itli),  ado.  In  a  regular 
series. 

Seriatim  (s£-rl-&'tiTn),  adv.  [L.]  InreguUu- 
order;  one  after  the  other. 

Serloeona  (s6<riah'ns).  a.  [L.  smcrttf.  from 
smctim,  silk.]  1.  Pertaining  to  ailk;  con- 
sisting  of  silk;  sUky.  — 2.  In  hoL  covered 
with  very  soft  hairs  pressed  close  to  the  sur- 
face; as,  a  aerieaotui  leaf. 

Seilcnlture  (s^'ri-kultOr).  n.  [L.  aarioum^ 
ailk,  and  cultura,  cultivation  ]  The  breed- 
ing and  treatment  of  silkworms.  TottUiautnL 

Sertcnlturlet (sd^ri-kul'ta- rist},  n.  A  culti- 
vator of  sillcworma 

SerlCUlua  (a«^rik'a-lus),  n.  [Fmm  L.  aeri- 
own,  silk,  from  its  glosay  plumage.  1  A 
Kenus  of  Australian  insessorial  l>ir*1fl  iMiong- 
mg  to  the  family  of  the  orioles.  .<?.  ehryno- 
eephaltw  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Jte- 
gent-bird.    See  Reqevt-DIRD. 

8erie,f  n.    Series.     Chaucer. 

Serlema  (ser-i-c'ma},  n.  [The  Brn/lllan 
nama  1  The  Dichofnphua  criatahta  of  Illiger. 
a  grallateria!  bird  of  the  size  of  a  heruti. 
inhabiting  the  great  mountain  plains  nf 
Brasil.  where  its  sonorous  voice  often  brenkn 
the  silence  of  the  desert  It  is  a  bird  ^f 
retired  habita  It  is  protected  on  account 
of  ita  serpent4rilling  habita  Written  ai»«» 
^ariama  and  Cerietrta. 

Serlee  (sd'rte  or  s6'ri>4sX  n.  aing.  and  vl. 
[L.,  same  root  as  faro,  to  join,  to  weave  l<>> 

Sther;  Or.  aaira,  a  cord;  Skr.  aarat.  aarit.  a 
read.  ]  1.  A  continued  succession  of  sim  iUr 
things,  or  of  things  bearing  a  similar  re- 
lation to  each  other;  an  extended  order, 
line,  or  course;  sequence;  succession ;  as.  a 
aeriaa  of  klnga;  a  aariaa  of  calamitous 
eventa 

During  aMomjmn  lis  life  wes  ajgHmcf  triumphs.. 

S.  In  gaoL  a  set  of  strata  posaessing  aome 
common  mineral  or  fossil  characteristic;  as, 
the  greensand  aariaa;  the  Wenlock  aeriaa, 
^kc  —  &  In  cham.  a  group  of  oompounds, 
each  containing  the  same  radical.— 4.  In 
ori^A  and  alg.  a  number  of  terms  in  suc- 
cession, increasingor diminishing  according 
to  a.  certain  law.  The  usual  form  of  a  series 
is  a  set  of  terms  connected  by  the  signs  -t- 
or  -.—Arithmatieal  aeriaa,  a  series  in  which 
each  term  differs  from  the  preceding  by 
the  addition  or  subtraction  of  a  constant 
number  or  quantity;  or  it  is  a  series  in 
which  the  terms  increaaa  or  decrease  by  a 
common  difference,  aa  1,  X  6»  7,  0. 11,  &c., 
or  10,  8.  <l^  4.  2,  0»  -2.  -<  -0^  Sui.  Alge- 
braicaUy,  a»a-i-d,  a-(-2d,  <M>ad.  a+id,  Ac; 
or  a,  M^d,  2-2d.  s-3d,  *^4d,  Ac:  where 
a  repreaents  the  least  term,  a  the  greatest, 
and  d  the  common  difference.— ./i  cirailar 
aariaa,  one  whose  terms  depend  on  circular 
functlona  aasinea,C08inea.&c.— .a  converg- 
ing aariaa  la  one  in  which  the  successive 
terms  become  less  and  leaa  ^A  diverging 
aariaa,  one  in  which  any  term  la  greater 
than  the  ^teobdiag^—Anespoiientialaeriea, 
one  whose  terma  depend  on  exponential 
quantitiea  —7^  ganairal  term,  qf  a  aeriaa  is 
a  function  of  some  indeterminate  quautity 
c,  which,  on  substituting  successively  the 
numbers  1.  2,.  8,  Ac,  for  «,  produces  the 
terms  of  the  seriea— OMtnatricof  aariea,  a 
series  in  which  the  terms  increase  or  de- 
crease by  a  common  multiplier  or  common 
divisor,  termed  the  co/mmon  ratio.  See 
Proobbssioh.  — /ndefarmmots  aeriaa,  oue 
whose  terms  proceed  by  the  powers  of  an 
indeterminate  Quantity. —When  the  numlter 
of  tennais  grealer  than  any  asalgnable  nuiii- 
ber,  the  series  is  said  to  be  infinite,-  Lairr 
of  a  aariaa,  that  relation  which  subsiate  1m'- 
tween  the  successive  terms  of  a  series,  nnd 
by  which  their  general  term  may  be  denoUMi 
—A  logarithmu}  aariaa,  one  whose  terms  de- 
pend on  logarithma— .i  recurring  aerim, 
one  in  which  each  term  is  a  certain  constant 
function  of  two  or  more  of  the  preceding 
terms;  as,  l-f-8jt-i-4x*-»-7*»  +  ll««,  Ac- 
SumnuUion  of  aariaa,  the  method  of  finding 
the  sum  of  a  series  whether  the  number  of 
terms  be  finite  or  infinite.    See  Proorbs- 

8I0N. 

Serlfoxm  (ser'l-fonnX  a*  ih.  Seraa,  the  Chi- 
nese, and  forma,  form.]  Applied  to  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Altaic  fiunily  of  languages,  com- 
ivising  the  Caiinewe,  Siamese,  Burmese,  Ac 


ch.  eftain;     £h»  Se.  loefc;     g.  go;     j.ioh;     h.  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^     IH,  then;  th,  C&in;      w,  tdg;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  a^ura— See  Kkt. 
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flerln  (Mrln),  n.  fFr.]  A  sonff-bfnl  of  the 
ttoch  tribe  (FringiUa  terinaX  found  in  the 
central  parte  of  Europe.  It  has  a  Bmall, 
homv,  and  short  bill;  and  Ita  habits  are 
moetly  similar  to  those  of  the  canary  bird. 

Serlngne  (se-ring'g&).  n.  rpg.  teringa,  a  sy- 
ringe, caoutchouc  having  been  flnt  used  to 
make  syringes.]  A  South  American  name 
for  the  caoutchouc-tree,  a  species  of  81- 
phonia. 

Berlo-oomlo,  Serlo-oomloal  (sfi'ri-d-kom''. 
ik,  sd^ri-^-kom^'ik-alX  a.  Having  a  mixture 
of  seriousness  and  comicality. 

BerlOOS  (sd'ri-us),  a.  [Ft.  $irieux,  L.  §eritu, 
serious,  earnest.]  1.  Grave  in  manner  or 
disposition;  solemn;  not  light,  gay»  or  vola- 
tile; as,  a  §erioui  man;  a  ieriaut  habit  or 
disposition.  '  A  weighty  and  a  terUnu  brow.' 
8hak. 

He  is  always  serittts,  yet  there  babout  his  manner 
a  graceful  ease.^  Macaulay. 

2.  Really  intending  what  is  said ;  being  in 
earnest ;  not  Jesting  or  making  %.  false  pre- 
tence. 

I  hear  of  peace  and  war  in  newspapers;  bat  I  am 
nerer  alarmed,  except  when  I  am  informed  that  the 
sovereigns  want  treasure :  then  1  know  that  the  roon- 
archs  are  serious.  Disraeli. 

&  Important;  weighty;  not  trifling. 

Ill  hence  to  London  on  a  serious  matter.    Shak. 

4  Attended  with  danger;  siving  rise  to  ap- 
prehension; as,  a  MTvmu  illness.— 6.  Deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  religion. 
Seriously  (s^ri-us-li),  adv.  In  a  serious 
manner;  gravely;  solemnly;  in  earnest; 
without  levitv;  as,  to  think  urumtly  of 
amending  one  s  life. 

Juno  and  Ceres  whisper  seriously.        Shak. 

BerlontnesB  (sd'ri-us-nesX  n.  L  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  serious ;  gravity 
of  manner  or  of  mind;  solemnitv;  as,  he 
spoke  with  great  seriousnesSt  or  with  an  air 
of  terioutneta.—Z  Earnest  attention,  par- 
ticularly to  religious  concerns. 

That  spirit  of  religion  and  serioustuss  vanished  all 
at  once.  Atterbury. 

Bei^laala  (ser-Ji'ni-a),  n.  (In  honour  of  Paul 
Serjeant,  a  French  friar  and  botanist]  An 
entirely  tropical  South  American  and  West 
Indian  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Sapinda- 
cee.  The  species  are  climbing  or  twining 
shrubs  with  tendrils,  with  divided  leaves 
and  white  flowers  arranged  in  racemes. 
Some  of  them  possess  very  poisonous  pro- 
perties. S.  trUemata  is  acrid  and  narcotic, 
and  employed  for  the  purpose  of  stupefying 
fish. 

Serjeant  (sHr'JantX  n.  [Fr.  tergent.  See 
SBRaiANT.]  1.  Formerly,  an  ofllcerin  Eng- 
land, neariy  answering  to  the  more  modem 
bailiff  of  the  hundred;  also,  an  officer  whose 
duty  was  to  attend  on  the  sovereign,  and 
on  the  lord  high  steward  in  court,  to  arrest 
traitors  and  other  offenders.  This  officer  is 
now  called  $erjeant-at-armt.  A  similar  offl- 
eer,  termed  a  serjeant-at-arms,  attends  the 
lordchancellor;  another,  the  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  another  the  Lord- 
mayor  of  London  on  solemn  occasions  — 
Common  terjeant,  an  officer  of  the  city  of 
London  who  attends  the  lord -mayor  and 
court  of  aldermen  on  court  days,  and  is  in 
council  with  them  on  all  occasions.— 2  JfiYit 
see  SiROBAMT,  which  for  this  sense  is  the 
usual  spelling.  —8.  In  England,  a  lawyer  of 
the  highest  rank.  He  is  called  serieant-at- 
law,  Serjeant -countor,  or  serJeant  of  the 
coif.  By  ancient  custom  the  common  law 
Judges  were  always  admitted  to  the  order 
of  Serjeants  before  sitting  as  Judges,  but 
this  practice  was  abolished  in  1874.  A  Ser- 
jeant is  appointed  bv  writ  or  patent  of  the 
crown.  —Serjeant*  qf  the  houeehold,  officers 
who  execute  several  functions  within  the 
royal  household,  as  the  eerjeant-nuraeon, 
Ac.  — Inferior  eeijeanta,  sefjeants  of  the 
mace  in  corporations,  officers  of  the  cotmty, 
Ac.  There  are  also  serJeants  of  manors, 
Ac.  See  SmWQKAWt.—Serjeantal'  inn,  a  so- 
ciety or  corporation  consisting  of  the  entire 
body  of  serjeants-at-law.  See  under  Imn.— 
King'e  or  qtieen'e  eerjeant,  the  name  given 
to  one  or  more  of  the  serjeants-at-law. whose 
presumed  dutv  is  to  plead  for  the  king  In 
causes  of  a  public  nature,  as  indictments  for 
treason,  Aa 

Seijeant-At-aniie(sir'Jant-at-Armz).n.  See 
Skkjbart. 

Serjeant-ooimtor  (riii'Jant-kount-orX  n.  A 
serleant-at-Iaw. 

Serjeantatalp  (sir'Jant-shipX  n.  The  office 
of  a  serjeant-at-law.  Called  also  Serjeaney, 
Serieantey, 

Serjeanty,  SerjeantryCsir'jant-i.  sHr'jant- 


riX  n.  An  honorary  kind  of  English  tenure, 
on  condition  of  service  due,  not  to  any  l<»d, 
but  to  the  king  only.  Seijeanty  is  of  two 
kinds,  grand  terjeanty  and  petit  eergeanty. 
Grand  eerjeanty  is  a  parUcular  kind  of 
knight  service,  a  tenure  by  which  the  ten- 
ant was  bound  to  attend  on  the  king  in  per- 
son, not  merely  in  war,  but  in  his  court, 
and  at  all  times  when  summoned.  Petit 
terjeanty  was  a  tenure  in  which  the  services 
stipulated  for  bore  some  relation  to  war, 
but  were  not  required  to  be  eiecuted  per- 
sonally by  the  tenant,  ot  to  be  performed 
to  the  person  of  the  king,  as  the  payment 
of  rent  in  implements  of  war,  as  a  bow.  a 
pair  of  spurs,  a  sword,  a  lance,  or  the  like 

SermociziatlOll  t  (sto-md'si-na"shon),  n. 
[L.  eermocinettio,  from  eermoeinari,  to  dis- 
course. BeeSBRMOH.]  Speech-making.  *Ser- 
moeinatiom  of  ironmongers,  felt-makers, 
cobblers,  broom-men.'  Bp.  Hail. 

Sermodiiatort  (s6r-m6'si-na^tor),  n.  [See 
above.  ]  One  that  makes  sermons  or  speeches. 
'  Obstreperous  eermoeinalors. '    HmeelL 

Sermon  (s^r'mon),  n.  [L.  eermo,  termonit, 
speech,  discourse,  connected  discourse,  from 
»ero,  to  Join  together.]  Lf  A  speech,  dis- 
course, or  writing.— 2.  A  discourse  delivered 
in  public,  especially  by  a  clergyman  or 
preacher,  for  the  purpose  of  religious  in- 
struction or  the  inculcation  of  morality, 
and  grounded  on  some  text  or  passage  of 
Scripture;  a  similar  discourse  written  or 
printed,  whether  delivered  or  not;  a  homily. 

His  preaching  much,  but  more  his  practice  wrought. 
A  living  sermon  of  tlie  truths  he  taught.    DrydtH. 

Z.  A  serious  exhortation,  rebuke,  or  reproof; 
an  address  on  one's  conduct  or  duty. 
[Colloq.] 

Sermon  (sdr'monX  v-t  l-t  To  discourse  of. 
as  in  a  sermon.  5jpeii«er.— 2.  To  tutor;  to 
lesson ;  to  lecture.  '  Come,  eennmx  me  no 
further.'    Shak. 

Sermon  (s^r'mon),  v.i.  To  compose  or  de- 
liver a  sermon.    Milton. 

Sermoneer  (s^r-mon-erO.  n.  A  preacher  of 
sermons;  a  sermonizer;  a  sermonist  B.  Jon- 
son;  Thackeray. 

SermonlcL  Sermonlcal  (s«r-mon'ik,  s^r- 
mon'ik-al).  a.  Like  a  sermon;  hortatory. 
'Conversation  .  .  .  grave  or  gay,  satirical 
orsermontc.'    Prqf.  Wilton.    [RiEure.] 

Sermonlng  (s£r'mon-ing).  n.  The  act  of 
preaching  or  teaching;  hence,  discourse;  in- 
struction; advice.  'A  weekly  charge  of 
eermoning.'    Milton. 

Sermonlsn  (sdr'mon-ish),  a.  Besembling  a 
sermon.    [Rare.] 

Sermonist  (s^r'mon-ist),  n.  A  writer  or  de- 
liverer of  sermons. 

Sermonlnm  (s6r-md'ni-um),  n.  [L.]  An  in- 
terlude or  historical  plav  formerlv  acted  by 
the  inferior  orders  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
assisted  by  youths,  in  the  body  of  the 
church. 

Sermonise  (s^r'mon-lz),  v.i.  prei  A  pp.  ser- 
monized; ppr.  sermonizing.  L  To  preach; 
to  discoiu'se. 

In  sailor  fashion  roughly  sermoniziHg 

On  providence  and  trust  in  Heaven.     Tennyson. 

2.  To  inculcate  rigid  rules.  '  The  dictates 
of  a  morose  and  sermonizing  father.'  Ches- 
terfield.  —  Z.  To  make  sermons;  to  compose 
or  write  a  sermon  or  sermons. 

Sermonise  (s^r'mon-Iz).  v.t  pret.  A  pp.  ser- 
monized; ppr.  sermonizing.  To  preach  a 
sermon  to;  to  discourse  in  a  sermonizing 
way  to ;  to  affect  or  influence,  as  by  a  ser- 
mon. '  Which  of  us  shall  sing  or  sermonize 
the  other  fast  asleep.'    Landor. 

Sermoniser  (sdr'mon-Iz-^r),  n.  One  who 
sermonizes;  a  preacher. 

Serolin,  Seroline  (ser'd-lin),  n.  [L.  sertim.  ] 
A  peculiar  kind  of  fat  contained  in  the 
blood.  It  is  a  mixture  of  several  sub- 
stances. 

Seroon,  Seron  (se-rttn',  se-ron'),  n.  [Sp. 
seron,  a  frail  or  basket  ]  1.  A  weight  vary- 
ing with  the  substance  which  it  measures. 
Thus  a  seroon  of  almonds  is  the  quantity  of 
87^  lbs.;  of  anise-seed,  from  8  to  4  cwt.— 
2.  A  bale  or  package  made  of  hide  or  leather, 
or  formed  of  pieces  of  wood  covered  or 
fastened  with  hide,  for  holding  drugs,  <&c. ; 
a  ceroon. 

Serosef  (s^rds),  a.  Watery;  serous.  Dr. 
U.  More. 

Serosity  (se-ros'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  sirosiU.  See 
SERUM]  1.  The  state  of  being  serous.— 2.  A 
serous  fluid;  serum;  the  watery  part  of  the 
blood  which  exudes  from  the  serum  when 
it  is  coagulated  by  heat.    Dunglison. 

Serotlne  (se'ro-tinX  n.  [Fr.  sirotine,  L. 
serotimu,  late.  ]  A  species  of  European  bat, 


the  Veepertmo  or  SeotopkHus  serotinuM  Ik 
is  somewhat  rare  in  Sn^aod,  but  coniOMMk 
in  France,  of  a  chestnut  colour,  sohtaiy  im 
its  habits,  frequenting  forests,  and  of  slow 
flight 

Serotinous  (aS-rot^-nsX  a.  [L  senttinvs, 
from  serut,  Ute.]  In  bot.  appeartng  late  iii 
a  season,  or  later  than  some  other  alLed 
species.  I 

SeronsCsd'rusXa.  (Fr.wirtux.  SeeSiRUiLli 
1.  Ttiin;  watery;  like  whey:  applied  to  thst 
part  of  the  blood  which  separates  in  cotgo- 
lation  from  the  gmmous  or  red  part;  id» 
to  the  fluid  which  lubricates  a  serous  mtta- 
brane.  — 2.  Pertaining  to  serum.  — &Ton« 
men^rane.    See  MmntBSWB. 

Serpens  (s^r'penzX  n.  [L..  a  serpent]  A 
northern  constellatton.    See  Sbrpeht. 

Serpent  (sfti^pent),  n.  VL  serpens,  serpentis, 
from  servo.  Or.  herp6,  to  creep;  Skr.  sarj^i, 
a  serpent,  from  srio,  to  creep,  to  go.]  1  An 
ophidian  r^tile  wiUiout  feet;  a  snake,  ."^er- 

Stnts  are  extremely  elongated  in  form,  and 
ey  move  bv  meansof  muscular contrsctious 
of  their  bodies.  Their  hearts  have  two  b un- 
cles and  one  ventricle.  This  is  the  wideet  use 
of  the  term  serpent  This  term  is  likewise  Ap- 
plied to  a  family  of  ophidian  reptiles  wludi 
comprises  all  the  genera  without  a  sternum, 
and  without  any  vestige  of  a  shoulder,  &c 
In  Cuvier's  arrangement  serpents  constitute 
the  order  Ophidia.    See  Ophidia.- 2.  In 
astron.  a  constellation  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. See  OPHIUOUU& — 8.  A  powerful  bass 
musical  instrument,  consisting  of  m  long 
conical  tube  of  wood  covered  with  leather, 
having  a  mouth-piece,  ventages,  and  keys, 
and  bent  in  a  serpentine  form;  hence  its 
name.    Its  compass  is  said  to  be  from  B 
flat  below  the  bass-staff  to  C  in  the  third 
space  of  the  treble-clef.— 4  Fig.  a  subtle 
or  malicious  person.— 5.  A  Idnd  of  flreworic 
having  a  serpentine  motion  as  it   pasi^es 
through  the  tdv.— Serpent-stones  or  snakt- 
stones,  popular  names  sometimes  applie<l  to 
the  ammonites. 

Serpent  (s^r'pent),  v.i.  To  wind  like  a  ser- 
pent;  to  meander.  *The  serpenting  ot  the 
Thames.'    Evelyrk    [Rare.] 

Serpentaria  (e^r-pen-ta'ri-a),  n.  A  trivial 
name  given  to  several  plants  that  have 
been  reputed  to  be  remedial  of  snake  bites, 
as  Aristoloehia Serpentaria,  Ac  See  Saa&b- 
ROOT. 

Serpentarios  (s*r-pen-ti'ri-us\  n.  A  con- 
stellation in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Called  also  Ophiuehus. 

Serpentarjr  (s^r'pen-ta-ri),  n.  A  plant,  the 
Artstolochta  Serpentaria. 

Serpentary-root  (s^r'pen-ta-ri-ret),  n.  The 
root  of  Aristoloehia  Serpentaria,  a  North 
American  plant  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic, 
stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  febrifuge. 

Serpent -boat  (s^r'pent-bdt^  n.    See  Pam- 

BAN-MANCHE. 

Serpent-charmer  (s^r'pent-chitnn-^r).  n. 
One  who  charms  or  professes  to  charm  fH-r- 
pents;  one  who  makes  serpents  obey  his  w  ilL 

Seipent-cucumber  (s£rpent-k&-kum-i>er), 
n.  A  plant  of  the  genu^  Trichoeantliea, 
T.  eolubrina,  so  called  from  the  remarkabU 
serpent-like  appearance  of  its  fruits. 

Serpent -eater  (86r'pent-€t-«rX  n.  A  birc 
of  Africa  that  devours  serpents ;  the  aecre 
tary-bird  (Oypogerantis  serpentariuay.  Sa 
Secretart-bird. 

Serpent-fence  (s^r'pent-fens).  n.  A  zigzai 
fence  made  by  placing  the  ends  of  the  rail 
upon  each  other. 

Serpent  -  fish  (s^r'pent-flshX  *^  Same  a 
Band-fish. 

Serpentiform  (s^r-penfi-form),  a.  Havio] 
the  form  of  a  serpent;  serpentine. 

Seipentigenous  (s^r-pen-tij'en-us),  cs.  Bre^ 
of  a  serpent 

Serpentine  (s6r'pen-t!n),a.  [L  serpentintu 
from  serpens,  serpentis,  a  serpent  ]  1.  Pei 
taining  to  or  resembling  a  serpent ;  havin 
the  qualities  of  a  serpent;  subtle.  'To  fre 
him  from  so  serpentine  a  companioxi.'  iS^ 
P.  Sidney— 2.  Winding  or  turning  one  wa 
and  the  other,  like  a  moving  serpent ;  ai 
fractuous;  meandering;  spind;  crooked;  a: 
a  serpentine  road  or  course;  a  Berpentir 
worm  of  a  still.— S.  In  the  nuinege,  applie 
to  a  horse's  tongue  when  he  is  constant] 
moving  it,  and  sometimes  passing  it  ov* 
the  hit.  — Serpentine  verse,  a  verse  whic 
b^ns  and  ends  with  the  same  word.  Tl 
following  are  examples  :— 

Crescit  amor  numtni.  quantum  ipsa  pecunia  cresctt 
Greater  grows  the  love  of  pelf,  as  pelf  itself  s^ro^ 
greater. 

Ambo  florentes  aetatibus.  Arcades  ambo. 

Both  in  the  spring  of  life.  Arcadians  both. 


Fite,  fir,  fat,  f|»ll;       md,  met,  hdr;       pine,  pin;     nOte,  not,  mOve;     tiibe,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  tey. 


essremon 

ftrpantlna  (■tr'pen-tin),  n,  A  rock,  gm*- 
nlly  unitnUfltd.  which  la  pilnclpiillT  com- 
pwdot  hrdntedilUcitaoi  iiiBflD«ilft.coni- 
moQlT  ocEuning  MtwliWd  <rltb  iliend 
Umsu>D«.      U  li   tuDUIj   dirk -coloured 

■poti  reHmbUug  h  Hrptnt'i  ikin.  Ita  de- 
sree  o)  huilD«H,  and  U\t  pecoUar  MTaiun- 
ID«iit  d[  lu  culuun,  form  the  iStlinaln 
chutctan  of  tenwDUn*'  SsrptdtlDe  1* 
olteu  neirljr  allied  to  tb«  bardar  nrlsUai 
ot  itaatlU  and  paMons.  It  pr— mta  two 
TariaUet.  [iracloai  terpMitina  and  oommon 
•arpentlne.  TtuiaghaoncniHightobeBaally 
cat  or  tamed.  MCpantlne  admit*  of  a  high 
pollili,  and  la  mudi  Dud  fcr  the  maaunc' 

Swpantljie  (lAr'pen-tln),  e.t.  piet.  &  pp. 
MTjHiiHntd;  ppr.  terpentimnff.  To  wind 
ilkt  a  MtpeBt;  to  mtaoder. 

S*rptIttlIUl7  (i«i'pMi>tIn-UX  adv.    in  ■  tec- 

^V^a^UlVaei'pai-U-niu).  a.  Relating 
l«,  ol  the  Dfttur*  ol.  or  r«MiobllU||  lerpta- 

SnpMltlM(ati'pai-aiX«.(pcet«pp.  ter- 
imuuid ;  ppr.  urpnUiing.  To  wind ;  to 
toni  or  boDd.  flrat  Is  one  dinctlon  and 
tben  Id  lb*  oppodt* ;  to  mewider ;  (o  ur- 
pentlm    (Rare.  ] 

Sarpntt-Uka  (itr-pent-llkX  a.    Like  a  wr- 

*S»WWI7  (•*'-|»'it-H)."-    1- 
Uke  that  ol  a  trrpeot.-t  A  plwe 

aarpaft-toBKaa  (•ir'penu-tuiig). 

tern  ot  tlw  genua  OpIilaEloiauni,  ■ 
fnm  the  (onn  of  ita  trondi;  adder* 

dMofahark.becaiuetheyiaHDibla 
with  their  roou 
■•I^l-WlthB  (atrfpent-wlLh),  n.  . 

8eipelt{a«r'pet).iL  [I.  lirpitulvi,  i 
madoof  niahea,  From  tirpM,  nvpue. 

■arplglnont  (atr-pij'in'iu)^ 

withierpi^.— "  ' '  — 

afTtctloiu  whic 
part  to  another;  aa,  terpiffi%wut  eirtipelaa. 
MrplCD  (itr-pl'go).  n.  |L  L .  Irora  I.  xriia, 
^^^CTeep]    A    urmername    or  riogwonn. 

S«ipUtIl(aer'plath),  n.  (Comption  of  air- 
ilor.t  Aveiffhtequaltoaaitonee.  IBcDtch.] 

B«iipcd*t(a(r'p4-letXn.  [Fr.l   Wild  thjme. 

SapnlA  (iti^fi-la}.  n.  [A  din.  ol  L  airpo, 
to  creep]  A  geniu  ot  oaphalobranchlate 
uuMlldaaa  belonolng  U>  the  order  Tuhicola. 
lahabltlof  c^llntfiical  and  tortooui  calcare- 


A  wlndli 


indlni 


applied  to  MrlalD 


t 


d  to  roeki.  aliBllB,  Ac ,  In 

III  oi  tubca  are  la  eeaeral 

Sereial  ipeclea  at* 

Ita.  but  the 

(ato-pfi'liMio},  n.    One  of  the 


■annllda  (atr-pO'Ii-dt),  n. 

fwEicli  aeeX  and  Qr  tidoi.  nm 

(aniUiraltublcoloiiiaDnelldan  . 

nnna  fterpoU  I*  tb*  tjft.    Bee  Akbpula. 
Mrpnlldan  (lAFpAII-dan),  n.     A  menl; 

of  lb«  tamilj  Sarpalldn. 
aarpDllU  (atr)ia-Ut),  n.     Foaall  remaioa 

tbegetma  BarpolA. 


■r^),  n.    jL. 
u,  ortootb-Uke 


■r»lll'lB)k  n.   [Pg]  A  plant, 
Ima.    Bm  0B1irrH0P''9. 
A'niui  n.    [Prom  L  im,  a 
■aw-llke  tonn  ol  the  dorial 


lorpenhei,  bol 
their  puiaeaiini 


bot  nad- 
■ «  onlj 


InhaMta  the  Medlttrranean. 
8«mtt«,Santod(eer'rtt,eei'. 
rAl-ed),  a.  (I.  jnmlu,  pp.  of 
»WTB  to  saw-amn,  a  law.] 
Notched  oil  the  edge  like  a  u«: 
toothed:  ipeclflcallr.  In  bol. 
haTtofl  ahan>  notchti  about 
the  edjte.  pointing  toward  the 
eitreiaily;  a>,  a  Mrnito  leaf. 


^  FbylleoenUk  <S)  5«rtci>na. 

B«ITlad  (ter'rld).  p  and  a,  [8«e  Bumil 
Crowded;  compacted.  '  To  relax  their  aar- 
rwd  Blea.'     jrOlon. 

Berrons  (aer'nul  a.  Like  the  teeth  of  a 
aaw;  Irregular,    jh'r  T.  Bmcne.    ISare,] 

B«rnil&lc,  B«rnil&t«d  teei-rtl-lLL  aerra 
lit-ed),  a.  {From  L,  anrulo,  dim.  otairra,  a 
aaw.)    Final)'  aerrate;  having  Tei?  minute 

BaiTlllatlOQ  (aer-ru-lA'ahon),  n.  A  imall 
notching  like  the  teeth  ol  a  law;  an  indeo- 

■enyl  (aer-rt),  e.t  [Ft.  aerrer.  BeeSOB.] 
To  crowd:  to  pt«ia  together.  [Obaobte, 
eiceptinpp  M,<rii±] 

B«rtUl»rU(a*r-tfl.UTi..\  n,  (L  wrtum. 
a  sarland.]  A  genoa  of  Hj'droaoa,  popu- 
larly  called,  [rDm  IheiiretembUnce  tominl' 
atnre  t«ei,  ita-lln.  It  la  the  type  genua  ot 
the  order  Sertularlda  ^wUch  aee). 


oomprUloii  tho««  whoaa  taydroaoma  (or  ei 
tlreorgAniun)becomee  Axed  by  an  adnem 
baae,  called  a  bydrorhli*.  deToloped  (rui 

medium  br  *Ucb  the  varlona  polirpltct  cm 
aUCutlng  tbaoomponn'  --' — '  —  — ■"- 

genenllyco- 

alata  of  a  main  item  witb  many  branrhea, 
and  it  la  ao  plant-like  In  appeanuce  that 
ibe  oommon  lertulariaoa  are  often  jiilataktn 


id  Iwdr.'wblch  loon  loaei  lU  cillarfliei 
sU  uiJ  davelopa  a  canoaare.  bf  hud.l>ii.( 
m  which  the  brani:hlng  hrdrofomaol  tlio 


thapetl' 


The  aenim  of  the  blood,  which  aepanlei 
from  the  craiaamentum  dnrtng  tb*  coagii 
'iquid,  has  a  pue  atraw-ctil 
Jth-yellow  colour,  U  trau 


owed  or  greenlth- 

parent   when  eari 

aUghtlr  saline  tasb 

tuoiu  to  the  touch.    It  naDall*  com 

about  Ihree-lourlhs  ol  the  blood,  the. 


Blmid.— i.  liie  thin  part  ot  milk  sepatated 
from  the  curd  and  oil;  wheji.    Called  iJni 

.    Capable  of  being 


Strml  ol  Southern  Afrtca.  It  meaauns 
about  i  leet  10  Inchea  In  length.  Including 
Ibe  Iblck  biubi' tall,  which  la  from  10  lo  li 
Inchea  long,  llie  ground  colour  ot  the  fur 
l>  ol  a  bright  golden  tint,  lobered  Kith  a 
wMh  of  giaj.and  marked  with  black  spot*. 
lla  food  conalats  ol  small  mammal*  and 
hbda    Called  also  BtiiA-«I  and  T^er-al. 

■eiT«lia,t  pp.  ofaerM.    Serving.    Ckouor. 

B«rT«nt  (rtr'iaiitl,  n.     (Pr„  from  Mroir,  1. 

which  la  little  else'  than  anolherfonii  ul  tbia 

ToluDtarlty  or  InTolunUrily;  a  person,  mala 
._  ...   ...  ^1,0  I*  employed  by  adother  lur 


-CS 


_.. ale  aaaittaulor 

. . term  earvaot  nsnally  Impliea 

the  ■(■■■ralldeaol  one  who  perform*  aenica 
for  another  aceordlnc  to  oompact;  a  slave, 
OB  Ihi  other  hud.  la  the  property  ol  bla 
maaUr,  and  la  euUrelr  uibjeol  to  bla  wIlL 
In  a  Imt  aanae.  atewarda.  factors.  baillR*. 
and  ottier  agenla,  ai«  •ereaota  for  the  time 
tb*r  an  emplored  hi  the  bualnsaa  ol  their 
prlndpal;  ao  anv  person  max  be  legally  the 
•errant  of  another,  In  whose  budnsia  or 
nnder  whose  order,  direction,  or  contra)  ha 
la  acting  for  the  time  being.  The  terra  Is 
often  applied  diatlBctively  to  domeatlcs  or 
donwatfc  aetvut*.  those  who  for  the  tinn 
beliu  torn  part  of  a  household ;  at,  Ura. 
Bmlth  baa  tour  semnU  — Siriianfa'AaJJ.  tlie 

aervanU  In  oommon.  In  which  they  Uke 
tbelc  meala  together,  Ac— l.  One  in  a  aute 
of  anbjection. 


a  An  elpressinn  ol  civility  Hied  often  br 

eqtuli ;  fomierly.  also  a  term  ol  gallantrir 
denoting  an  admirer  of  a  lady. 


0  etpreH  the  wlillngnsaa  of  the 
rlter  to  do  aervice  to  the  per- 


j  the  popea  aince  the  time  ol  Orvgory  Uie 


6b,Bcla«t;      g,  go;      ],Jab; 


I,  Ft.  ton;      ng,  aiiv;    *H,  lAen;    tb,  Uln; 
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My  a/bin  mn  Mn  mUnlto  mkwn,        Skmk. 
til  f  mtwit  Mr'faDi^X  ^    A  female  ler- 

Iti  mil  "gin,  femst-iBBld  (rti'Tnit- 

«Ar1,  •4r'faaViiiidX  a    A  female  or  maid 

MTTSnt 

tcrrutt-nnui  (•Ai^nnt-man),  ifc  A  male  or 
inati  ierraiit. 

ftmatrjr  (i«r'r«nt-r1X  n.    fleffaaU  Oollec- 
ttreljr.  or  »odrof  ferraata.     W.  H.  RugtelL 

BtTfMtttf  (i^rant-f).  n.  The  state  Or  con- 
dition or  a  lerrant;  tbe  prtrflege  of  lenring 
er  aethi«(  aa  a  Mrraol  'Ckxl'igifttoaftof 
jr.  B.  Browning, 
rrwX  vt  prel  A  pp.  terved;  ppr. 
mrwing  [wt.  MfTif,  from  L  MTpio,  to  serrep 
frrmi  mrwuM,  a  terraot^a  ilare  or  aeif:  by  some 
tmt^imd  to  be  from  same  root  aaO.  seftwer. 
Wavy,  o  H,G.  mpoH,  bnrdensoroe;  Lith. 
mmras,  *  wei0tt  It  would  therefore  not  be 
^jmn^Aeii  with  L  tervo,  to  keep  carefully, 
t«  k«ep  oAharmed  (whence  eovuerve.  pre- 
mermK  this  verb  betaff  from  root  of  muus, 
safety,  mSmt$,  safe.  See  8AFI.)  1.  To  work 
Imf,  to  perform  regnlar  or  oonttnnoas  da- 
tlea  in  lyHialf  of ;  to  act  aa  serrant  to;  to  be 
M  0m  «mploymeot  ot  as  a  domestic.  slare» 
airvd  ttmtitant,  official  helper,  or  the  llk& 

>K>#>  .4»T<»/«  Rjtchf'A ;  aad  Mid.  I  wlB  mtw  dMe 
M#oi  7«.ir»  iof  SUchei  tkf  fovnger  datq^hter. 

Gen.  nix.  i9. 
«^  WM  am  JWTMr  e«M>  muten.      Mat.  vL  a^. 

t  T'v  ft«<isr  flptrttoal  obedieooe  sad  wor- 
tti.j,  if,  u,  r/mlfwm  to  the  law  of,  and  treat 
wit*  t.M  r«v«rraee. 

A*<  /  *^  v;^m  *p»d  trnw  y»w»  fr>  rmrsr  tht  Lofd, 

jos.  txlv.  15. 

t  T".  V  tnnorrtiAAte  or  snbeerrient  to;  to 
art  «r.  .nfi^rtor  or  mtauAMtj  part  mder,  lo 

T  -«  f-A.'Uji  ^j(fV  Mtitan. 

4  T**  w*.'.  --^  /vr  %XXttnA  h» the  sertkesof  the 
'«i,U  or  «t  ei4aJa,  to  svpfHy  with  food. 

'/^-"•.  ^M0r^%  a  {K«irifctm«teai  pride. 

',   7 ,   ^tq  frvrw«H  aM  place  orarranffe, 

•>  ''a'^. .«  >r  f/./^  ^j*  ft  tahU:  pmenStf  with 

»  *,,*■»  ■;  ^^»    ^nf  T  ffivm  tht  4rmmtr,  as " 


■tl 


ro  help  by 
die  wjnts 


/  --•T'*    •     »«vVy  j^Ji   ^<rd  dHfl^ 

' ,  **r^*  •**  ^rt»  •«rf  ^rrf,  yVWjtyfwu. 

,i«i*  •«  #M««,  4i^«  «mr«r  k  M#w>  dr»«. 

^  ,. ,  /Vj 

tonw  i0tmmm^mmmwmm9^rmd4m. 

'   f ,  >»»*vrm  IM  suffV^a  af ;  to  . 

'-  *  4«ta«««  r-i*i«i'*4  m  m  %m'.  m^  a 
'.«f  srr*?  vw*  -ni»f-lwis    -7.  To 
'  vs«wi*««ut  fry  to  M  svA^tfaM  far;  to  pro- 
>'^>»    V.  V*  -^  «i»  to     '  f ««Mla  a.ifiwf  his 
-jtry"  .->«  «iri       TiTitiiyaw     C  To 

i-wi    '*t/^    M  afffiMAiaesr  lo 
/       V'M  «4«  rin«i  ai  ^mA  miA  word.' 

f*^*0mf»  w      ->   To  v»  Ml  0M  plaea  or  fai- 

«.»«<  ,/ .f  ^.T»4r  vv  to  M<if  aM  lo  malead 
/  ♦.^.  *f.  .^/  4iw»   to  M^  Ni  IMa  of;  to  an- 

•.^•r  »  «  i/.^Maf  afrna^aalaraMataikd 

'•«'^v   r^aw^*  AW^nrMffArstvivd  t4wt. 

A   7  ►  **.r**  4fA  ^m^»  '•Afwiiirtt  la  at^/nrdaoee 
^•>*   AA  '««t»^,n    «vi^  ft  -w  4«iniMWia  of;  to 

■        09^^; 

M   ^^  m^*04  ***  '-r/  »w^»S*<fii>»y      ki.   To 

#  »»■«  *^  ^^ft^  d^^lp*  *^i*  -Ikwi  "."*  )^/f1rt^ 
Vr    •   ■*•#      »     *5v«    f,,T^     rt^A   yi«)1    iffi^d 

,  .     /<//»•,  V*  *>»^'  */  .*n  f/;otw,n  4f/*    «M  A 
#•        V    „  1  H«  '^^ii»    0#So#  Wrt*  ♦»  Of  i0ff^m 

/  ,  *«/'^  /M^^  *<//  /y   ^A  •«*•<?    '<.***'•  tUlf  of, 

/  ,    .^      ',M       .^-tt,         '.        ^  I  ;     ,.     ',11     '*  .fs     •% 


to  the  sailorii— Ta 
according  to  his 
he  richlrd 
to  pmBish  ooa 

TheRJKbt  HoaaurableCi  art  ■■  Wf 
bad  served  his  coitxy  for  cwcnrr  yc.-^— 
coontryl    He  ahoold  bare  saad 


—To  serve  one  rnpAt,  to  treat  ooe  as  sk 
serrea;  to  let  the  oonaeqaenoes  of  ccr't 
tions  fall  upon  him:  often  oscd 
tionally.     'Workhoaae  foneral— «m»  ai 
rvA</'  J>ieken».—To  term  the  rvnt,  to  mrset 
the  emergency;  to  be  saAcieat  Vjt  tlhe  par- 
pose  or  occaaioo;  to  aaawter  the  parpwae. 
A  doak  as  loos  as  tluBe  wtD  «mv  tht  it^t^m.  S^ak. 

—To  aerve  an  attaekmenl,  or  irrit  «/  «c*-A- 
ment,  in  law,  to  lery  it  oo  the  penua  r 
goods  by  seiznre,  or  to  sciae-— To  «mw  rv 
executiati,  to  lery  it  on  lands^  goods,  cr  per- 
son, by  seizore  or  takiog  poasesB;*  <l  —  F. 
serve  a  proeut,  in  general  to  read  it  su  as  w 
giro  dne  notice  to  the  paitj  comeeraed,  or 
to  leave  an  attested  copy  with  him  or  ha 
attorney,  or  at  his  osaal  place  of  abode.— 
To  terve  a  warrant,  to  read  it.  aaad  to  anae 
the  person  against  whom  it  is  issaed.— Tc 
terve  a  writ,  to  read  it  to  the  def ec  ixnt,  or 
to  leaTe  an  atteated  copy  at  his  osaal  peace 
of  abode.— To  serve  a  ft  mm  hew  tt  m  pr%~ 

O,  in  Seott  law,  to  take  the 
steps  for  patting  him  in 
the  property.    See  Sxktick.- T* 
q^les,  to  discharge  the  daties  incide»t  to  M. 
Sore  (sirrX  v.i    L  To  be  or  act  aa  a 
rant;  to  be  employed  in  laboar  or 
serriees  for  another;  in  more  q>eciftc  \ 

g)  to  perform  domeatic  ottces  to  aaochon 
wait  upon  one  aa  a  serrant:  to  atteiML 

Bnt  Martha  was  cumbered  aboot  B^ch  mm imi^, 
and  came  to  htm.  and  said.  Lisrd.  dost  tboti  aoc  care 
that  my  sister  hath  Mtmc  to  arrwakwef   La.  z.  4a 

(6)  To  discharge  the  requirements  of  aa 
ofllce  or  employment;  more  especially,  to 
act  as  a  soldier,  seaman,  Ac 

Many  noble  rentlemen. .  .  .  who  before  had  be«g 
great  commandeis.  bat  now  strmd  as  pnra;?  ^r^ttie- 
MCa  without  pay.  tCnnaes. 

Likewise  had  he  srrmed  a  year 
On  board  a  merchantman,  aad  aaie  hnnieif 
Full  ^aik>r.  Tr^-K^j^n. 

(e)  To  be  in  subjection  oit  slarery. 

The  Lord  shafl  give  thee  rest  frtwithTWnvw  «pr> 
froM  thy  fear,  and  from  tka  hard  bowWe  w*>>-rT<ii 
thoo  wast  made  to  strvt.  Is.  xn   \. 

2.  To  answer  a  pnrpoae;  to  accomplish  the 
end;  to  be  snlBdent;  to  be  of  ow. 

Rom.  Conrsgc  man;  the  hurt  canoct  be  mtx^. 
Afer.  So.  'tis  not  so  deep  as  a  wel,  cor  *o  w»V  as 
a  church^door ;  but  'tis  enough.  't^rTI  srrrf     5  i  •  * 

Their  hall  most  also  s«rv€  for  ^*r*t^«    ren^js^m 

<w  To  suit;  to  be  oonrenient 

And  as  occasion  srrvts,  this  noble  (feea 

A«d  prince  shall  foUow  with  a  fresh  sopply.  SW^ 

Serrer  (s^rv'^rX  n.  l.  One  who  serrea  — 
Speciflcally— 2.  One  who  assists  the  priest  at 
the  celebration  of  the  endiarist,  by  light'oz 
the  altar  tapers,  arranging  the  books,  bruis- 
ing in  the  bread,  wine,  water.  Ac.,  and  bj 
making  the  appointed  responses  in  befa^ilf 
of  the  ooagregation.  —  a  A  salrer  or  smai; 
tray. 

JM  flu  (sto^TisX  n.  [Fr..  from  L  territinm, 
slayery.  sanritude.  See  Skrtb.]  t  The  act 
of  serring;  the  performance  of  labour  or 
offices  for  another,  or  at  another's  com- 
mand; attendance  of  an  inferior,  hired 
helper,  assistant,  slave.  Ac.,  on  a  soperior. 
employer,  master,  or  the  like;  menial  da- 
tiea 

The  bjiiisfked  Kent,  who  hi  dls^fuise 
F'->nnwrd  hM  enemy  king  and  did  him  ttrrUt 
Im^rni^er  for  a  slare.  SAm^ 

flpecfftcally— 2.  Spiritual  obedience,  rerer- 
ence,  and  lore.  *  Earnest  in  the  terviee  of 
myOod.'    ShaJt. 

r^^  r^f\  iff ir»  no  nan's  tervUe  upon  hard  tnd  on- 
#»»*'.«vir>l<  term*.  TiUea^tu 

Z.  Place  or  position  of  a  serrant;  employ- 
ment as  a  serrant;  state  of  being  or  acting 
a«  a  serrant;  menial  employ  or  capacity;  as. 
Ut  M  oot  of  terviee;  to  be  taken  into  a  per- 
•■itj «  terrxM.  'To  leave  a  rich  Jew's  ser- 
wi^A  '    •  Hare  got  another  terviee.'    Shak. 

V'vrK'w'i'.M  jfoto  #rrr<cr  that  thinks  he  hA*  cnoogh 

4  U»v>nf  perlffTTned  tor  another;  assist- 
»ri^*  or  kindness  rendered  a  superior;  duty 
(UtTt^  Of  fwjnlred;  office. 

Aa  'h/-^!  W^^v  m<  Camfllo,  wipe  not  out  the  rest 

Af  ^n  /  ^fr   fft  *,y  l^iTnjf  me  now;  the  need  I  hare 
f^4     /./•  •,!,  *  '.  »n  jr'^ii\nf\%  hath  made.         Sk<ik. 
f  ,,4  -y^T,  •»«  '>.*•  iJt'*  piece  04  terrUtlAtd  for 


say  e*«is 

a  ^orto^ 


•  A  artT<Ttr«l  t 

pi:<io  m  t  V 
aai  «v<ii.j]|$ 


MS.  rcMBC  4tf  tad^ 
crlef  vf  lidEihiea  as 


1*  TiAt 

as  "^T  ta».  aa.a*'^'^..-t»<:<l 

13  Th«  maaena:  ^s^i  f  .r : 

If  12-yara,  tws**.  ,-3jn 

14.  Tbe  *ity  wiixh  a 

forhrsfee:  th«j.  _ 

hctzai^  and  tealtr.  dkc. 

rest,  soit  to  the  :x.ns\  of  the  Vrd,  Ac 

•orwi^***'  te^*i0Lt%  a  herrcCSw  lebefSk  At- 

S^rrwt  '/aaArfv.  aSooO^^v.  a] 

\Mivt  a'  :«ry  for  _ 

lEi.thT  tbe  hfor  cf  a  penoa  AereaseA    It  »» 

e:ij:i*r  pr  utr^  cr  n^TutL    A 

deterciiaes  r^cerxly  who  iahcir  o<  i 

a  rpeinal  *r^--^  Moertazaa  wte  to  heir  ftu 

pdra.cI^kT  Ixz  3  '^r  heritage   la 

persvo  dan  u-j?cfl  —  Serwke  •/  a 

ofyy.  Ac.^  in  Ufc    tf^e  readmg  af  it  to'Uhe 

p<r<ra  to  w*r<:m  a.cice  is  mtrihit  to  Ve 

pTea.  or  the  ieanrix  of  aa 

w:th  the  pencfi  or  ti3  atsuevey 

^prxl  plaoe  of  abi'ide.  —  S 

ctK'ji  -t*^  u.  th«  seicQ^  of  the ' 

»i:  rinif K<thedirvct)>flL— tVairaasrVcw 

rx>rr'*/*v»s.  the  lerriag  cf  il 


rs 


e^;^:<.  cr  p«noa  of  ti 

#J^*■•*l,'n  V  swriinr.  ia 


to  the 
be 


serrrsc  a  writ  tqwo  the 

h^  u  Gp  in  seme 

pli.*    in    the    BeiriibccrhooA   ar 

Tiii  Xi>.<ie  is  aIlvw^^^l  wh*n 

dwg'inf  pHi-e  gf  ihe  deiendaat 

effected. 

*  s^TisV  a.     Sanae 

<s^rri»-a-:  1*.  «.  l  Capable  i-f 
rec  lertaar  useful  senrr^t.  y.n'mnrt^  happi- 
n««,  ittenest.  adranu^,  or  aay  gimd;  use- 
fxl.  b«M»«£jiaI:  adrancageoos.  *Tbe  moat 
4r''TiV'7''w  ttiols  i£l4S    be  coald   e^^loy  ' 

B  -..ij-..'-.  l.»t!!  S-rce  fc>  ^^aajfr  al 
■ax;  -ig-As  B  pmt^c  aitLxv  iite  1 


i  Dr.c»  or 


a»d:  ^ 

to  do  serrice;  actiTe;  dfli- 
'S««in«  her  sa  aweci  and 


I 


a  i< » gMJwASf  Tdaia. 

'3**rTis-a-bl-ne«Xm.  LTbe 
•tas*^  ,f  ')*oc  §erri..*a^4«;  uaefutneaain  pw>- 
m*vtiar  Z'.»>i  -.f  asj  ku.d,  b«Q«tWialDeaa. 


r^' 


twt,"  ^w^i.t  ^  ii*ii;r»-  .CiL  aCC*^  K> 


*-  set-*  «d.  te  aptness  tr  be 


1  OfHcii' 


readiness  toAo 


H*  Tmr^"  :  om  otjrT  be  Ji  hrr 


riun  ew 


1 1*  .^r-.r».tf 
'-.'it  -rt. 


^T   to 


aer 


laa 


Semecabtr  /%*f'ris-abli\  odR 

TiceaM*  qvat.  ".»'r 
Semcaace  -    ^^^vla-aD.  fi    state  of 

tnde       '  r''.n.j.«um   base   and 

Fair/ax 
8«r?U»-!isr  p/  i  k    (See 

Ijed  ttt  tht^  m  t  is  a  good 

article  of  food  'Moh^  Jwtte- 

berrjf     i  A  bt  te. 


#»4*  U.   r-i   r«.i        m4  m^,  m^,       H^,  pM,      avvta,  ftoi«  m<>Tt;       tfibe,  tub,  buD;       oil,  pound; 


ssavm-BOOK 


U*i° 


Sirtiuii  Jimriiita,  m  tna  of  M  or  W  fi 
Ifht.  ■  me  uitiia  of  BnsUnd.  jrlalJJsg  ■ 
nliubls  hinl-gnlnsd  tlmMr  uid  ■  tmM 
psv-flMped  fruit.  Hb[cl).  Uka  Clie  mcdUr,  li 

-"^  MTTlcA-tn*  (Piria  t — "-■  -'■- 


Bat*L  •SiiTienl  rmlti  uul  nugtelcrtil  sId.' 
Dl/tr.  'AfanOIfrTiinlwlclHliUlIlC.'  Cau- 
Irtl.— Sittimt  Untmmt.ia  Stab  law.t  teat- 
mgnt  or  >abi«(  ovtr  which  &  pivdUl  Mrvl- 


t  owliig,  the  dcmina 
d-'n'n.    [Fr.l  * 


«,  Infrain.  (a)  nil  he1nng<ng  lo  (h«iirlElnt1 
•noDdadi  (tlsnli  u  lh<  Hail  a  ^  aarnJe, 

SWTil*  <Uf  tD),  fi.  Id  orsn.  ■  lattar  which 
rnnunaputol  thtorigliidraot:  oppoaail 
di  raJiail  Aim,  a  latUr  of  ■  word  which  Ji 
noIauntided.BilhtniialaiD  pwui .  plane,  Jtc. 

8erTU«lr  (a«r'>l]-ll),  ado.  In  a  aanlla 
inUEiar;  (a)  meuilj;  alarlahlri  with  bus 


8«t%ltr  (•*r-Tll1-*tX  <L    ThaaUlcnrqiu- 
IHjat  MagMTTlla:  aa,  (a)  (ha  soiullUaa  o[ 

T*  ba  a  nmtta  ta  boA^iaB  li  laora  ?to 
-  Thia  aObint  ••rwililn  la  oiuhMu.'   t>r.  B. 


SS.??J 


SaiTli]S-I>oud(a*T'tfn(-Mrd).n.  AaHt  a 
|il««oI  hud  wood  BUcd  with  a  bandl*  and 
naed  fnr  Hrrlug  ipnn-jrara  oa  amall  ropna. 

Barrlac-iBKtd  Mr'Tlng-iiiid).  n.  A  female 
■CTTViT;  amnuaL 

BaTTUK-mallftJaMMns-mal-Ictl.it.  SaM. 
nasmlDTUndllcalpLecaor  wood,  fitted  with 
n  baudla,  md  hadoi  a  tmova  on  one  alda 
In  fll  the  OMTcUtj  at  a  rop«  which  It  i> 
nacd  Co  KTTa  or  *iu  rmmd  with  atmn-jun, 
Ac ,  to  jnvTfDt  chaBni. 

garrUc-mAIifitr'Tlaa-inaii).  n.  A  mala 
aerruT:  1  BHnlal    Shall. 

BarrlUiiili  (atr-ilahl  aaX  It.     [L  |    Inlaw, 


•  In  Oxford  rnl*«nllr.  an  andcrftraduat 
whnlaparUjraappancd  h;  (he  cnllpge  fundi 
and  wboaadntj  It  waa  fomi^rlr  to  wait  a 
tabic  so  Dw  [allow)  and  gentUmen  coni 


B«rfltorahlr  {i«r'yi-t«r-«hlp),  n.     Tl 
nini'ii  n(  a  aerYltor.     fioaiHU. 

>l-tadx  n.   in-.,  from  L  i 


monlal  or  nndarllnc. 


%  Tha  condition  of 


of  alariah  dapandenca.  Mn  love  with  aaplen- 
did  »«Tiif(wb.'  SoiuA.  — M  BenaiiU.  col- 
IsctlnlT.  '  A  cnmbraiia  tcaln  ot  herdi  ami 
Hocka.  and  nnmeraiu  ttrMaiU.'  MlUon  — 
a.  A  tans  DiHl  In  eitil  and  SatU  lam  to  aig- 
nUj  a  Tight  whanby  on*  thli«  U  asbjwt  to 
aoothar  thing  or  pcraoa  for  naa  or  cddfcii- 
tencaoontvaiT  to  coraDon  right  Barrltudaa 
art  dlTlded  fnto  wmmol  and  ynadtal.  A 
ptrnnal  aarvicuda  la  a  right  eonaUUlail 

ratartniw  to  poaaaaaloa  otfrapettj.  and  now 


Tha  luiu3 
1    • 

right  to  MUd  cattla  to  fnua  on  anothar'a 
land;  laal  and  dliot.  or  t£a  T^l  to  But  turf 
and  iwata  on  aoothar'a  land:  aqnsdnct,  or 
the  right  lo  harsa  alraam  ol  watar  coDiarsd 
throBgh  anolher'a  Und;  tbiil^n  or  the  ri«ht 
to  haT*  Dthar  peopla'a  ooni  aant  loone'a  own 
mill  to  be  cToimO.  Urtan  urtUudM  eon- 
aitt  chlab  Qi  the  right  to  ban  tha  nin  from 
ona'a  root  lo  drop  on  anuthn'a  land  or  houie: 
tha  right  to  pnToat  aaother  fron  bnlldlng 
ao  aa  iDObalmct  tha  trlndowi  of  ona'a  boaaa; 
the  right  ol  theownarot  tha  Sat  aluT*  to 
hara  hi*  Hat  Mpporlad  br  tha  Hat  banaatb, 
Ao.-~,Ser>>[uda,  SaaaFy,  Btndagt.  Brrwi- 
tiuta  It  nranl.  and  impllaa  ■ilhcr  the  atata 
of  a  TolontaiT  aerraat  or  ol  a  alam.  bat  It 
general]/ aaad  tor  tha  lattK.  StaetryitiD- 
TolnntarjiaodoonipalioiTiarTltada.  flowt- 
^a,alaverTJ '-" ' '- "- 


Baumold.  S«uiiwld«l  (ifia-mold.  tfn- 
moi-da]).a.  BaaambUnalhaaaedaot aaaama 
in  lorn.  —  SttOfttid  ponar,  amall  bonaa 
formad  at  tha  artioolatlonaof  tha  great  tooa. 


BmmiiiudCwi'- 

a-nium),n.  [See 


and  aiillanr 
nllow  or  pink- 
lah        tolitar/    : 

tnlola  and  S.  iniieum  ar*  c 

and  Syria;  t 


maqimsvDAUAK 


tie  ranollaginout,  and  ar*  aBiployed 

KDUIca.     Of  the  aaeda  two  varlatlaa  are 
own  In  cammena,  the  one  wUU  and  the 
other  black. 
B«ilMii  (aealHui},  n.    A  lagamlnoui  plant 

B«lb*Ill»(taa-bi'ni-a).it.  [From  5ia»an.  tho 
Arabic  name  ol  8.  agyptiaea.  1  A  ucnui  nl 
planM,  lut.  order  Legumlnoan.  There  are 
abont  alitoan  apaciaa  of  ihruba  ut  herbt 
fonnd  in  the  warmer  paria  of  the  world. 
Thaj  hare  plrmato  laareaand  laiulllatT 
iwemea.  ol  jellow,  acarlat.  purple,  or  white 
BDwart,  5.  «■»>>«;■<»,  the  Bgjrptian  tpedaa. 
found  alao  in  India,  lorma  a  amall  and  vvrt 
elegant  trve,  tlie  wood  of  which  la  employed 
«  charcoal  tor  gnopow  Jer. 
Ihanchl  of  Bmgal.  la  cul- 

Jt  of  the  flbraaol  the  bark. 

which  are  generally  employed  lor  the  drag- 
ropat  and  other  oatdage  about  athlnc-nala 

BomU  (Mt'e-llX  B.  [LandartauIb.MHli) 
A  genua  ol  unbelUlarooi  planta  S  tetano- 
id it  a  Britlah  plaoL  fonnd  tn  chalky  paa- 
turaa  In  Cunbrfdge^ln.     II  la  known  by 


S.  aeulialm.  the  di 


ha  aerpenta,  with  a  thouti 

of  which  itie  world  r«ti. 

ea  on  him  in  the  primeiral  witara.  Whrn 
leplcted  oollvd  he  U  the  tymbol  of  etcr- 
Ufr.    _ 


Beafa 


i  aplkat;  aplkelsla.  In 


anariy  aqnil  and  poln 
lliiwerlng  glamea.  three 
mene,  tbraa;  ttybt,  two 

aenUtlTe  ta  8:  aoniJea  ( . 

BefquKtealiwIX  [L]  A  pretu  ilgolfy- 
Ing  one  Integer  or  whole  and  a  halt;  oa. 
R(fHf«raiiuiii.  a  grain  and  a  half.  4«.  In 
okAit.  thIa  term  fi  uaed  lo  deilgnale  com- 


U  of 
oxygen,  or  A  of  Iron  to  S  of  oxygen.     In 

mute  It  algnlHea  a  wholi  and  a  bS;  JotDcd 
with  alttra,  ttna,  narta  it  la  mnch  oaed 
til  the  Italian  muaio  to  eipreaa  a  iet  of 
ratloh  partlcnlarly  the  aareral  apeclea  of 
triple  tune.  In  M^n.  it  exprcatea  B  ratio  in 
which  the  greater  terra 


tbelaai 

toteta. 


It  pyl  ..f 
nearly  oli. 


{aBa-kwi-al'l*r-a),ii, 

of  aoompoond  atop  on  the  ornn,  oontiatlng 
of  BaTenil  ranki  of  pipe*  aounriing  high  har- 

— Die*,  for  f- -•  -■ ■!—-■— 

r  gntind  to 

inlKlter- 

tarm  anpUO"  ">  •>  ■»'■<-     

OTTiUTuber  contaiiii  another  of 

fuMltnl.— 1.'a  HmiMunlJIiml,  In  M. 
a  large  lertlle  floret  aesonpanled  with  a 
•<»iU  abortlte  ona. 

|Illk^|mt«(aea-kwl-al'Ur-U>,a.   Bane 

-al'l^r-iia),  ■-    Baa- 


I  aounriing  high  bar 
■  ol  atrtagthanihi 


wbaro  oxu  qnantlty 


rallwhlt 

. loiOe  (aai-kwl-dll'plX  a-    Sana  aa 

SttQuiduiaiiaU. 

UaavUvpUmU  (Ht-kwt-dt'pU-Ut\  a.  jL 
prafliaaaaifi,  anddusUeafKt, dOBbleL]  De- 
algnating  the  ratio  of  two  end  a  half  to  one. 

taatar  twice  an^half,  aa  that  ot  M  to  !0. 

BatatllOllde  (*e*-kwl-oki'ld),  n.  A  com- 
pound ot  oxygon  and  another  eletoent  In 
the  proportion  of  three  aqulTatanta  of  oii- 
«D  to  two  ollhe  other. 

**T''f**"*'b  Saaqti^pwUl   (aaa'ka 
pMV^-an,  iaa^w1p-t-dan.  a.    [L,  aufi 


pigmy:  olton  humoroualy  applla 


b.  Sc.  locA;      g.  po;      ],Jol>:      h.  Fr.  (on;      ng,  ainir: 


r.  idg;    wh.  vAig;    ih,  a 
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8e8aillpddalit7(se8lnri-pd-dal''iti),n.  l.The 
quality  or  condltioQ  of  being  sesquipedalian. 
SterM. — 2.  The  practice  of  using  long  worda 

SesquU^licate  (ses-kwipOi-kit),  a.  [Prefix 
gesqui,  and  plxMU.]  Designating  the  pro- 
portion one  quantity  or  number  has  to  an* 
other  in  the  ratio  of  one  and  a  half  to  one; 
as.  the  setquiplieate  proportion  of  the  peri- 
odical times  of  the  planets. 

SesqulBalt  (ses-kwi-sftlf),  n.  A  salt  con- 
sisting of  three  equivalents  of  one  element 
to  two  of  another. 

Besqnlsiilpliide  (ses-kwi-snl'fldX  fi.  A  basic 
compound  of  sulphur  with  some  other  ele- 
ment, in  the  proportions  of  three  equiva- 
lents of  sulphur  to  two  of  the  other  element 

SeBqultertlal  (ses-kwi-tSr'shi-alX  a.  Same 
BA  SeaquUertian. 

SesqultortiaiL  Seiqultertiaiial  (ses-kwi- 
t6r^-an,  ses-kwi-tSt^shi-an-al),  a.  [L.  tes- 
qui,  one  and  a  half,  and  tertiut,  third.] 
Designating  the  ratio  of  one  and  one-third 
to  one. 

Beast  (ses),  v.t    To  assess;  to  tax.    North, 

8e8St(ses).n.    A  tax.    See  Ciss. 

Sessat  (ses'sa),  interj.    Probably  a  cry  used 
by  way  of  exhorting  to  swift  running. 
Dolphin,  my  boy,  stssa  I  let  him  trot  by.    Shak. 
Let  the  world  slide,  sessa  I  Shak. 

SesBlle  (ses'sn),  a.  [L.  ieuUii.  from  $edeo. 
•cMitm,  to  sit]  In  zooL  and  hot  attached 
without  any  sensible  projecting  support; 
sitting  directly  on  the  body  to  which  it 
belongs  without  a  support ;  attached  by  a 
base :  as,  a  teatiU  leaf,  one  issuing  directly 
from  the  main  stem  or  branch 
without  a  petiole  or  foot- 
stalk; a  $etnle  flower,  one 
having  nu  peduncle;  a  testUe 


Scs&ile  Leaves. 


Ses-silc  Flower. 


gland,  one  not  elevated  on  a  stalk ;  a  teuiU 
itigma,  one  without  a  style,  as  in  the  poppy. 
The  first  figure  shows  the  sessile  leaves  of 
American  snake-root  (Po^vaola  Senega),  and 
the  second  the  sessile  flower  of  chicory 
(Ciehorium  Intybus). 
SiMslon  (se'shon),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  tetno, 
aeuionis,  from  §edeo,  eessum,  to  sit]  1.  Act 
of  sitting;  state  of  being  seated. 

For  so  much  his  ascension  into  heaven  and  his 
sttsion  at  the  ri|fht  hand  of  God  do  import.  Ho^ktr. 
Bat  Vivian  .  .  .  leaped  from  her  session  on  his  lap 
and  stood.  Tennyson. 

2.  The  sitting  together  of  a  body  of  indivi- 
duals for  the  transaction  of  business ;  the 
sitting  of  a  court,  academic  body,  council, 
l^^lature,  itc ,  or  the  actual  assembly  of  the 
members  of  these  or  any  similar  body  for 
the  transaction  of  business;  as.  the  court  is 
now  in  aeetion,  that  is,  the  members  are 
assembled  for  business. 

Summon  a  session  that  we  may  arraipi 
Our  most  dislojral  lady.  SMaJk. 

Hb  pifi^eons.  who  in  session  on  their  roofs 
Approved  Mm,  bowing  at  their  own  deserts. 

Tennyson. 

3.  The  time,  space,  or  term  during  which 
a  court,  council,  le^rislature,  and  uie  like, 
meet  daily  for  business  or  transact  business 
regularly  without  breaking  up.  Thus  a  tet- 
iion  of  parliament  comprises  the  time  from 
its  meeting  to  its  prorogation,  of  which 
there  is  in  general  but  one  in  each  vear. 
The  tesiion  of  a  Judicial  court  is  called  a 
term.— A,  In  law,  senerally  used  absolutely 
in  the  plural,  a  sitting  oi  justices  in  court 
upon  commission;  as,  the  §e$8iona  of  oyer 
and  terminer.    See  under  Oyer. 

We  have  had  a  very  heavy  sessions,  said  the  Judee. 

—Semona  of  the  peace,  the  name  given  to 
sessions  held  by  Justices  of  the  peace,  whe- 
ther petty,  special,  quarter,  or  general— 
Petty  eesHoru,  the  meeting  of  two  or  more 
justices  for  trying  offences  in  a  summary 
way  under  various  acts  of  parliament  em- 
powering them  to  do  ao.— Special  eeetUma, 
sessions  neld  by  Justices  acting  for  a  divi- 
sion of  a  county  or  riding,  or  for  a  burgh, 
for  the  transaction  of  special  business,  such 
as  granting  licenses,  Ac—Qitarter-eeations. 


See  QUARTER-SBSSIONS.— (General  seaaion  of 
the  peace,  a  meeting  of  the  Justices  held  for 
the  purpose  of  acting  Judicially  for  the 
whole  district  comprised  within  Uieir  com- 
mission. The  sessions  that  are  held  once 
every  quarter  of  the  year  are  called  the 
generxu  quarter-aeaaiona  qf  the  peace. —Court 
of  Seaaion,  the  supreme  civil  court  of  Scot- 
land, having  Jurisdiction  in  all  civil  ques- 
tions of  whatever  nature.  It  was  instituted 
in  15S2.  The  number  of  judges  is  thirteen: 
the  lord-president,  the  lord  Justice-clerk, 
and  eleven  ordinary  lords.  They  sit  in  two 
divisions,  the  lord-president  and  three  or- 
dinary lords  forming  the  first  division,  and 
the  lord  lustice-clerk  and  other  three  ordi- 
nary lords  the  second  division.  The  first 
and  second  division  form  what  is  called  the 
inner  houae.  There  are  five  ];)ennanent 
lords-ordinary,  each  of  whom  holds  a  court, 
the  courts  of  the  lords-ordinary  forming 
what  is  called  the  outer  houae.  The  Junior 
lord-ordinary  officiates  in  the  bill-chamber 
during  session.  (See  Bill-chamber.)  The 
Judgments  of  inferior  courts,  except  those 
of  the  small-debts  courts,  are  mostly  sub- 
ject to  the  review  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
Judgments  of  the  Court  of  Session  may  be 
appealed  against  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Judges  hold  their  office  ad  vitain  aut 
culpam,  and  their  nomination  and  appoint- 
ment are  in  the  crown. — Clerk  of  the  aeaaion. 
See  under  Clerk.— G^reat  Seaaton  qf  Walea, 
a  court  which  was  al>olished  by  1  Williun IV. 
Ixx. ;  the  proceedings  now  issue  out  of  the 
courts  at  Westminster,  and  two  of  the 
judges  of  the  superior  courts  hold  the  cir- 
cuits in  Wales  and  Cheshire  as  in  other 
English  counties. — 5.  In  the  Church  qf  Scot- 
land, see  Kirk-session. 

Sessional  (se'shon-al).  a.  Relating  or  be- 
longing to  a  session  or  sessions.- iSeMionaJ 
ordera,  in  Parliament,  certain  orders  agreed 
to  by  l>oth  Houses  of  Parliament  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  session,  which  are  re- 
newed from  year  to  year,  and  not  intended 
to  endure  beyond  the  existing  session.  Sir 
E.  May. 

Se8Slon-<derk  (se'shon-klftrk),  n.  In  Scot- 
land, one  who  officially  keeps  the  books  and 
documents  of  a  Idrk-session,  makes  all  en- 
tries, and  manages  the  proclamations  of 
banns  for  marriages. 

Bess-pool  (ses'pdl).  n.    See  Cess-pool 

Sesterce,  Sestemus  (ses't«rs,  ses-tdr'shg- 
us),  n.  [Fr.  aeaterce,  L.  aeatertiua,  lit  what 
contains  two  and  a  half— semi*,  a  half,  and 
tertiua,  a  third.  ]  A  Roman  coin  or  denomi- 
nation of  money,  in  value  the  fourth  part 
of  a  denarius,  and  originally  containing  two 
asses  and  a  half,  about  2d.  sterling.  The 
Romans  generally  reckoned  sums  of  money 
in  sestertii,  although  the  coin  used  in  mak- 
ing payments  was  commonly  the  denarius. 
Luge  sums  they  reckoned  by  sestertia,  that 
is,  sums  of  a  thousand  sestertii. 

Several  of  them  would  rather  chuse  a  sum  in  ses- 
terces than  in  pounds  sterlinj^.  Addison. 

Sestet,  SestettO  (ses'tet,  ses-tet'tdX  n.  [It 
aeatetto,  from  L  aextua,^th,  from  aex,  six.] 
In  muaic,  a  composition  for  six  voices  or  six 
instruments,    written  also  Seatett. 

Sestlne  (ses'tinX  n.  In  proa,  a  stanza  of  six 
lines;  a  sextain. 

Set  (set),  v.L  pret  A  pp.  aet;  ppr.  act  ting. 
[Causative  or  factitive  of  ait;  A. Sax.  aettan, 
to  set,  place,  appoint,  &c. ;  0.  Sax.  aettian, 
Icel.  aetja,  Dan.  aette,  Goth,  aatjan  Q.  aetzen, 
to  set]  1.  To  make  or  cause  to  sit;  to  place 
in  a  sitting,  standing,  or  any  natural  pos- 
ture; to  place  upright:  as,  to  aet  a  box  on  its 
end  or  a  table  on  its  feet :  often  with  up  or 
down.    'Seta  down  her  babe.'    Shak. 

They  took  Dai^on,  and  set  him  in  his  place  again. 

I  Sam.  v.  3, 
Thy  grand  captain  Antony 
Shall  set  thee  on  triumphant  chariots  and 
Put  garlands  on  thy  head.  Shak. 

Well  set  thv  statue  in  some  holy  place. 
And  have  tnee  reverenced  like  a  blessed  saint. 

Shak. 

2.  Generally,  to  put,  place,  or  fix;  to  put  in 
a  certain  place,  position,  or  station. 

I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud.        Gen.  ix.  13. 
Where  may  we  set  our  horses  T  Shak. 

^lore  specifically,  (a)  to  arrange;  to  dispose; 
to  station;  to  post 

Set  we  our  squadrons  on  yond  side  o'  the  hill, 
In  eye  of  Caesar's  battle.  Shak. 

Am  I  a  sea  or  a  whale,  that  thou  settest  a  watch 
over  meT  Job  vii.  12. 

(h)  To  place  or  plant  firmly;  as,  to  ut  one's 
foot  upon  a  person's  neck.  *  Set  him  breast 
deep  in  eartn.'   Shak.    (c)  To  establish  in  a 


certain  post  or  office;  to  appoint;  as,  to  aet 
a  person  over  others ;  to  «et  a  man  at  the 
head  of  affairs.— 8.  To  make  or  cause  to  be, 
do,  or  act ;  to  put  from  one  state  into  an- 
other; as,  to  Mt  a  person  right;  to  aet  at 
ease \  to  aet  in  order;  to  Mt  a  man  to  woric 
See  also  phrases  below. 

I  am  come  xo  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his 
father.  Mat.  x.  35. 

I  cannot  think  but  in  the  end  the  villanies  of  man 
will  set  him  clear.  Shak. 

Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 

Tennyson. 

4.  To  fix  or  make  immobile ;  to  render  mo- 
tionless. 

Here  comes  Baptista;  set  your  countenance,  sir. 

Shak. 
Set  are  her  eyes,  and  motionless  her  limbs.    Garth, 

5.  To  fix  as  regards  amount  or  value;  to  de- 
termine or  r^ulate  beforehand ;  as,  to  set 
a  price  on  a  house,  farm,  or  horse. 

And  as  for  these  whose  ransom  we  have  m/. 
It  is  our  pleasiye  one  of  them  depart       Shak. 

6.  To  fix  or  settle  authoritatively  or  by  ar- 
rangement; to  prescribe;  to  appoint;  to 
assign ;  to  predetermine ;  as,  to  «e<  a  time 
or  place  for  meeting;  to  set  an  hour  or  a  day 
for  a  journey.  '  Set  him  such  a  task  to  be 
done  in  such  a  time.'    Locke. 

I  am  to  bruise  his  heel ; 
His  seed  (when  is  not  set)  shall  bruise  my  head. 

Shak. 

7.  To  place  in  estimation;  to  value;  to  esti- 
mate; to  rate;  to  prize. 

Ye  have  set  at  nought  all  my  counsel.      Prov.  i.  35. 
I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee.         Shak. 

8.  To  r^^late  or  adjust ;  as,  to  set  a  time- 
piece by  the  sun. 


In  court  they  determine  the  king's  good  by  his  do- 
by  the  dial 
Snekting. 


.  sires,  which  is  a  kind  of  setting'  the  sun  by  the  dial. 


9.  To  fit  to  music;  to  adapt  with  notes;  as, 
to  aet  the  words  of  a  psalm  to  music. 

Set  thy  own  songs,  and  sing  them  to  thy  lute. 

Dryden. 

10.  t  To  pitch;  to  lead  off,  as  a  tune  in  sing- 


% 


had  one  day  set  the  hundredth  psalm,  and  was 
singing  the  first  line,  in  order  to  put  the  congrega- 
tion into  tune.  Spectator. 

11.  To  plant,  as  a  shrub,  tree,  or  vegetable, 
as  distinguished  from  aowing. 

Whatsoever  fruit  useth  to  be  set  upon  a  root  or  a 
slip,  if  it  be  sown,  will  degenerate.  Bacon. 

I'll  not  put 
The  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them.    Shak. 

12.  To  fix  for  ornament,  as  in  metal;  as,  a 
diamond  aet  in  a  ring. 

Too  rich  a  Jewel  to  be  set 
In  vulgar  metal  for  a  vulgar  use.       Dryden. 

18.  To  adorn,  as  with  precious  stones;  to 
intersperse;  to  stud;  as,  to  set  anytRing  with 
diamonds  or  pearls. 

High  on  their  heads,  with  jewels  richly  set. 
Each  lady  wore  a  radiant  coronet.         Dtyden. 

14  To  reduce  from  a  dislocated  or  fractured 
state;  as,  to  set  a  bone  or  a  leg.  —15.  To  fix 
mentally;  to  fix  with  settled  purpose;  to 
place;  to  make  intent  on,  as  the  heart  or 
affections.  'Minds  altogether  set  on  trade 
and  profit'   Addiaon. 

Set  not  thy  sweet  heart  on  proud  array.      Shak. 

16.  To  stake  at  play;  to  wager;  to  risk. 

I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast, 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die.      Shak. 

17.  To  embarrass ;  to  perplex ;  to  pose ;  to 
bring  to  a  mental  stand-sUlL 

They  are  hard  s^  to  represent  the  bill  as  a  griev- 
ance. Addison. 
Learning  was  pos'd.  Philosophic  was  set, 
Sophisters  taken  in  a  fisher's  net.       G.  Herbert. 

18.  To  put  in  good  order;  to  put  in  trim  for 
use;  as,  to  aet  a  razor,  that  is,  to  give  it  a 
fine  edge;  to  set  a  saw,  to  incline  the  teeth 
laterally  to  right  and  left  in  order  that  the 
kerf  may  be  wider  than  the  thickness  of  the 
blade.— 19.  To  apply  or  use  in  action;  to  em- 
ploy: with  to;  as,  to  aet  spurs  to  one's  horse. 
*Set  the  axe  to  thy  usurping  root'  Shak. 
'  That  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee  in 
all  that  thou  aetteat  thine  hand  to.'  Dent 
xxiii.  20.— 20.  To  attach;  to  add  to;  to  join 
with;  to  impart :  with  to  or  on.  'Do  aet  ti 
scandal  on  my  sex.'    Shak. 

Be  Mercury,  set  feathers  to  thy  heels. 

And  fly  like  thought  from  them  to  nie  again.  Shak. 

21.  To  incite;  to  instigate;  to  encourage;  to 
spur:  often  with  on.  See  also  below.  *Set9 
Thersites  to  match  us  in  comparisons.' 
Shak. 

Spit  and  throw  stones,  cast  mire  upon  me.  set 
The  dogs  o'  the  street  to  bay  me.  Shak. 

22.  To  produce;  to  contrive. 

Most  freely  I  confess,  myself  and  Toby 

Set  this  device  against  Malvolio  here.         Shak. 


F&te,  fttr,  fat,  fftll;      m§,  met^  hdr;      pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  mdve;      tube,  tub,  b\;ll;      oil,  pound;      ti.  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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S&  To  offer  for  a  price;  to  expoie  for  lale. 

Tbtre  is  oot  «  more  wicked  thine  than  a  covetous 
nao;  for  socb  aa  one  stttttA  his  own  soul  to  sale. 

Ecdus.  X,  9. 

24.  To  put  tn  opposition:  to  oppose. 

Will  you  mT  rour  wit  to  a  fool's  T  Shmk. 

S6.  To  let  or  grant  to  a  tenant 

They  care  not  ...  at  bow  tmreasonaMe  ratM  they 
mT  their  KTouads.  B^-  H»U. 

10.  To  write:  to  note  down:  often  with 
down;  as,  I  hare  his  words  all  ut  down 

here. 

AU  his  faults  observed, 
5«/  in  a  note-book,  leara'd,  and  conn'd  by  rote. 

Siutk. 

V.  In  printing,  (a)  to  place  in  proper  order, 
aa  types;  to  compose.  (6)  To  put  into  type; 
as.  to  Mt  a  MS. :  usually  with  up.— 2a  Naut 

(a)  to  loosen  and  extend ;  to  spread ;  as,  to 
set  the  sails  of  a  ship,  (b)  To  observe  the 
bearing!  of,  as  a  distant  object  by  the  com- 
pass: as,  to  s«e  the  land ;  to  m<  the  sun.— 
29.  To  make  stiff  or  solid ;  to  convert  into 
curd:  as,  to  $»t  milk  for  cheese.— 80.  To 
become  as  to  manners,  rank,  merit;  to  be- 
come as  to  dress;  to  fit;  to  suit  [Scotch.] 
—To  a$t  offoimt,  to  oppose;  to  set  in  com- 
parison, or  to  oppose  as  an  eouivalent  in 
exchange.  '  Setting  the  probaliilities  of  the 
story  against  the  credit  of  the  witnesses.* 
Brougham.  —To  set  aside,  (a)  to  omit  for  the 
present;  to  lay  out  of  the  question.  'Setting 
4uide  all  other  considerations.'    TiUotson. 

(b)  To  reject  Woodward,  (e)  To  abrogate; 
to  annul ;  as,  to  mC  aside  a  verdict— To  set 
at  defiance,  to  defy;  to  dare  to  combat— 
To  set  at  ease,  to  quiet;  to  tranquillize;  as, 
to  set  the  mind  at  ease.-^To  set  at  naught, 
to  regard  aa  of  no  value  or  consideration; 
to  despise.— ro  set  a  trap  or  snare,  to  pre- 
pare and  place  it  so  as  to  catch  prey;  henc^ 
to  lay  a  plan  to  deceive  and  draw  into  the 
power  of  another.— To  set  at  work,  to  cause 
to  enter  on  work  or  action;  to  direct  how  to 
enter  on  work.— To  set  b^ore,ia)  to  present 
to  view;  to  exhibit;  to  display.  'To  set 
b^ore  your  sight  your  glorious  race.'  Dry- 
den  ^)To  present  for  choice  or  consider- 
ation.— To  set  by,  to  reject;  to  put  aside; 
to  dismiss;  to  omit  for  the  present— To  set 
down,  (a)  to  place  upon  the  ground  or  floor. 
(b)  To  enter  in  writing;  to  register.  Shak. 
<e)t  To  ordain;  to  fix;  to  establish.  'This 
law . . .  which  Ood  hath  set  down  with  him- 
self.' Hooker.— To  set  eves  on,  to  fix  the 
eyes  in  looldng  on;  to  behold. 


No  single  soul  can  we  sa  tyt*  «w. 


Shak. 


—  To  set  fire  to,  to  apply  fire  to;  to  set  on 
fire. — To  set  forth,  (a)  to  represent  by  words; 
to  present  to  view  or  consideration;  to 
make  known  fully;  to  show.  (6)  To  promul- 
gate ;  to  publish;  to  make  appear.  (e)t  To 
prepare  and  send  out  '  A  fleet  of  sixty  gal- 
leys set  forth  by  the  Venetians. '  KnoUes.  — 
To  set  forward,  to  advance;  to  promote;  to 
further;  aa,  to  «e(  forward  a  scheme.  *  To 
set  them  forward  in  the  way  of  life.'  Hooker. 
—To  set  in,Ui  put  in  the  way  to  begin;  to 
give  a  start  to.  '  If  yon  please  to  aaafst  and 
ast  me  in.'  Jeremy  CoUier.— To  set  in  order, 
to  adjust  or  arrange;  to  reduce  to  method. 

The  rest  will  IstOn  order  when  I  come. 

I  Cor.  xL  34. 

—To set  much (tUtls,  &c.)by,io  regard  much : 
to  esteem  greatly. 

Hb  name  was  much  stt  by.      1  Sam.  xviiL  ja 

—To  set  of^,  (a)  to  adorn ;  to  decorate;  to  em- 
bellish. Addieon  (6)  To  show  to  the  best 
advantage;  to  recommend.  'That  which 
hath  noloil  iosetil  of.'  Shak.  (e)  To  place 
against  as  an  equivalent  (d)  To  remove. 
Aak.—To  set  on  or  upon,  (a)  to  incite ;  to 
instigate;  to  animate  to  action. 

Thou,  traitor,  hast  mT  #i«  thy  wife  to  this.    SMaJk. 

(b)  To  employ  as  in  a  task.  'Set  on  thy 
wife  to  obsierve.'  Shak.  (e)  To  determine 
with  settled  purpose.  *A  patch  set  on 
learning. '  Shak. — To  set  one's  cap  at  See 
under  Cap.  —  To  set  one's  teeth,  to  press 
Uiem  close  together.  —  To  set  on  fire,  to 
kindle:  to  Inflame.  '  It  will  ut  the  heart  on 
fire.'  Shak.— To  set  on  foot,  to  start;  to  set 
agoing.— To  set  out,  (a)  to  assign;  to  allot; 
aa.  to  «et  ottt  the  share  of  each  proprietor  or 
heir  of  an  estate.  (6)  To  publish,  as  a  pro- 
clamation. 'That  excellent  proclamation 
Mt  out  bv  the  king.'  Bacon  (e)  To  mark 
by  bonnclarles  or  oistinctions  of  space. 

Determinate  portions  of  those  infinite  abysses  of 
space  and  duration,  stt  »ut.  or  supposed  to  be  dis- 
tncuished  from  all  the  rest  by  known  boundaries. 

LocJtt. 


(d)To  adorn;  to  embellish. 

An  uffly  woman  in  a  rich  habit,  x«tf  mi/  with  Jewels. 
aothinK  can  become.  Dryden. 

(e)  To  raise,  equip,  and  send  forth;  to  fur- 
nish. 

The  Venetians  pretend  they  could  Jtt  #n/,  in  case 
of  ffreat  necessity,  thirty  men  of  war. 

(/)  To  show;  to  display;  to  recommend;  to 
setoff. 

I  could  set  0ut  that  best  side  of  Luther. 

j4tterhify. 

(g)  To  show;  to  prove. 

Those  very  reasons  *ef  0Ut  how  heinous  his  dn 
^vas.  Atterbury. 

(A)  To  recite;  to  state  at  large.— To  set  over, 
(a)  to  appoint  or  constitute  as  supervisor, 
inspector,  governor,  or  director. 

I  have  eet  thee  #c«r  all  the  land  of  Egypt 

Gea  xli.  4t. 
(ft) To  assign;  to  transfer;  to  conv.ey.— To  set 
right,  to  correct;  to  put  in  order.— To  set 
sail  (nauL).  See  under  Sail.— To  set  the 
teeth  on  edjfe.  See  under  £dob. —To  set  the 
fashion,  to  establish  the  mode;  to  determine 
what  shall  be  the  fashion.— To  Ht  up,  (a) 
to  erect;  as,  to  m(  up  a  post  or  a  monu- 
ment (6)  To  begin  a  new  institution ;  to 
institute;  to  establish ;  to  found ;  as,  to  S0t 
up  a  manufactory ;  to  set.  up  a  schooL  (0) 
1^  enable  to  commence  a  new  business;  as, 
to  set  up  a  son  in  trade,  (d)  To  raise;  to 
exalt;  to  put  in  power.  '  I  will  set  up  shep- 
herds over  them.'  Jer.  xxliL  4.  (0)  To  place 
in  view;  as,  to  set  up  a  mark.  (/)  To  raise; 
to  utter  loudly.  *  111-  set  up  such  a  note  as 
she  shall  hear.'  Dryden.  (g)  To  advance; 
to  propose  as  truth  or  for  reception;  as,  to 
set  up  a  new  opinion  or  doctrine.  (A)  To  raise 
from  depression  or  to  a  sulflcient  fortune; 
as.  this  good  fortune  quite  set  him  up.  (0 
Naut  to  extend,  as  the  shrouds,  stays,  Ac 
(J)  To  fix;  to  establish;  aa,  a  resolution. 

Here  will  Isetufmy  everlasting  rest.        ShaM. 

(]c)  In  printing,  (1)  to  put  in  type;  as,  to  Mt 
tip  a  page  of  copy.  (2)  To  arrange  in  words, 
lines,  Ac. ;  to  compose;  as,  to  see  up  type.— 
To  set  up  rigging  {naut),  to  increase  the 
tension  of  the  rining  by  tacldes. 
Set  (set),  v.i.    1.  To  pass  below  the  horison; 

to  unk;  to  decline. 

His  8moUier*d  light 
May  tet  at  noon  and  make  perpetual  night  Shak. 

My  eyes  no  object  met. 
But  distant  skies  that  in  the  ocean  sH.        Dryden. 

2.  To  be  fixed  hard ;  to  be  close  or  Arm. 
*  Maketh  the  teeth  to  set  hard  one  against 
another.'  Baoon.—Z.  To  fit  music  to  words. 
'  Your  ladyship  can  set*  Shak.— 4.  To  con- 
geal or  concrete;  to  solidify. 

That  fluid  substance  in  a  few  minutes  b^ins  to  set. 

Style. 
6.t  To  begin  a  Jonmey,  march,  or  voyage; 
to  go  forth;  to  start    *  The  king  is  set  from 
Londoa'     Shak.     (Instead  of  the  simple 
verb,  we  now  use  set  out.]— 6.  To  plant;  to 

Slace  plants  or  shoots  in  the  ground;  as, 
I  sow  dry.  and  to  set  wet— 7.  To  flow;  to 
have  a  certain  direction  in  motion;  to  tend; 
as,  the  tide  sets  to  the  east  or  north;  the 
current  uts  westward. 

Trust  me,  cousin,  all  the  current  of  my  being  sets  to 
thee.  Tennyson. 

a  To  point  out  game,  as  a  sportsman's  dog; 
to  hunt  game  by  the  aid  of  a  setter.— 9.  'To 
undertake  earnestly;  to  apply  one's  self. 
'If  he  sets  industriously  and  sincerely  to 
perform  the  commands  of  Christ'  Han^ 
mofui— 10.  To  face  one's  partner  in  dancing. 

Out  went  the  boots,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the 
other,  then  cutting,  then  shufUng.  \!titnsettiH£  to  the 
Denmark  satins.  Dickens. 

—To  set  about,  to  begin;  to  take  the  flrst 
steps  in;  as,  to  set  about  a  business  or  en- 
terprise.—To  set  forth  or  forward,  to  move 
or  march;  to  begin  to  march;  to  advance. 
It  is  meet  I  presently  set  forth.  Shak. 

The  sons  of  Ccrslion  and  the  sons  of  Merari  set 
forward.  Num.  a.  17. 

—To  set  in,  (a)  to  begin;  as,  winter  in  Eng- 
land usually  sets  in  about  December.  (6)  To 
become  settled  in  a  particular  state.  '  When 
the  weather  was  set  in  to  be  very  bad.'  Ad- 
dison, (e)  To  flow  towards  the  shore;  as.  the 
tide  setM  \n—Toset  of,  (a)  in  nrinting,  to  de- 
face or  soil  the  next  sheet:  said  of  the  ink  on 
a  newly -printed  sheet,  when  another  sheet 
comes  in  contact  with  it  before  it  has  had  time 
to  dry.  (6)  To  start;  to  enter  on  a  Journey. 
—To  set  on  or  upon,  (a)  to  begin  a  Journey 
or  an  enterprise.  *  He  that  would  seriously 
set  upon  the  search  of  truth.*  Locke,  (b) 
To  assault ;  to  make  an  attack;  as,  they  all 
set  upon  him  at  once. 

Cassio  has  been  set  on  in  the  dark.         Shak. 


—To  set  Ottt.  (a)  to  begin  a  Journey  or  course; 
aa,  to  set  out  for  London  or  from  London; 
to  f#(  o\U  in  business ;  to  sst  (mt  in  life  or 
the  world.  (6)  To  have  a  beginning.— To  set 
to,  to  apply  one's  self  to.— ro  set  up,  (a)  to 
begin  business  or  a  scheme  of  life;  as,  to  sr( 
up  in  trade;  to  set  up  for  one's  sell 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  powerful  or  even  dis- 
tinguished (amily,  unless  in  some  province,  as  Egypt, 
of  which  the  bashaw  has  rebelled  and  set  u/  for  nim- 
self.  Bronjrhamt. 

(b)  To  profess  openly;  to  make  pretensions: 
aa,  he  seta  up  for  a  man  of  wit;  he  seta  up  to 
teach  morauty. 

get  (set),  p.  and  a.  1.  Placed;  put;  located: 
tixed.  AC.— 2.  Begular;  in  due  form;  well- 
arranged  or  put  together;  as,  a  set  speech  or 
phrase;  a  set  discourse;  a  set  battle. 

Rail'd  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms. 
In  good  set  terms  and  yet  a  motley  fooL    Shak. 

8.  Fixed  in  opinion;  determined;  firm;  ob- 
stinate; as.  a  man  set  in  his  oninions  or 
way.— 4  Bstablished;  prescribed;  settled; 
appointed;  as,  set  forms  of  prayer. 

Set  places  and  set  hours  are  but  parts  of  that  wor- 
ship we  owe.  South. 

6.  Predetermined;  fixed  beforehand;  as,  a 
set  purpose.— 6.  Fixed;  immovable. 

He  saw  that  Mamer's  eyes  were  set  Hke  a  dead 
man's.  George  Bitot. 

—Set  scene,  in  theatricals,  a  scene  where 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  arrangement  for  the 
pose. —Set  speech,  {a)  a  speech  carefully  pre- 
pared beforehand.  (D)  A  formal  or  methodi- 
cal speech. 

Bet  (set),  n.  1.  A  number  or  collection  of 
things  of  Uie  same  kind  or  suited  to  each 
other,  or  to  be  used  together,  of  which  eacli 
is  a  necessary  complement  of  all  the  rest; 
a  complete  suit  or  assortment;  as.  a  set  of 
chairs;  a  set  of  tea-cups ;  a  s«f  of  China  or 
oUier  ware.  [In  this  sense  sometimes  incor- 
rectly written  Setf.]— 2.  A  number  of  per- 
sons customarily  or  officially  associated;  as. 
a  set  of  men;  a  set  of  officers;  or  a  number 
of  persons  united  bv  some  affinity  of  taste, 
character,  or  the  like,  or  of  things  whicli 
have  some  resemblance  or  relation  to  each 

other. 

In  men  this  blunder  still  you  find 
AU  think  their  little  set  mankind. 

Mrs.  H.  More. 
This  Cslls  into  different  divisions  or  sets  of  nations 
connected  under  particular  religions,  &c.  R.  H'ard. 

8.  A  number  of  particular  tilings  that  are 
united  in  the  formation  of  a  whole;  as,  a  set 
of  features.— 4.  A  young  plant  for  growth; 
as,  sets  of  white-thorn  or  other  shrub.— iSete 
and  eyes  cf  potatoes,  slices  of  the  tubers  of 
the  potato  lot  planting,  each  slice  having 
at  least  one  eve  or  bud.— 5.  The  descent  of 
the  sun  or  other  luminary  below  the  hori- 
son; as,  i^e  set  of  the  sun.  *  Looking  at  the 
set  of  day.'  Tennyson.— «.t  A  wager;  a  ven- 
ture ;  a  stake ;  hence,  a  game  of  chance; 

a  match. 

We  will,  in  France,  play  a  set 
Shall  strike  his  father's  crown  into  the  haaard. 

Shak. 
That  was  but  dvil  war,  an  equal  set.        Dryden. 

7.  An  attitude,  position,  or  posture. 

Moneys  in  possession  do  give  a  set  to  the  head 
and  a  confidence  to  the  voice.  ComhUl  Mag. 

&  A  permanent  change  of  figure  caused 
by  pressure  or  being  retained  long  in  one 
position;  aa,  the  set  of  a  spring.- 9.  The 
lateral  defiecUon  of  a  saw  tooth.  — 10.  In 
f^sttring,  the  last  coat  of  plaster  on  walls 
for  papering.  — IL  In  munc  and  danting, 
the  five  figures  or  movements  of  a  quad- 
rille; the  music  adapted  to  a  quadrille; 
and  also,  the  number  of  couples  required  to 
execute  the  dance.— 12.  In  tksatres,  a  set 
scene.  (See  SET,  d.  and  a.,  and  SOKifi.)  '  An 
elaborate  set'  Comhill  Mag.—lZ.  A  direc- 
tion or  course;  as.  the  set  of  a  current— S«t 
or  sett  of  a  burgh,  in  Scots  law,  the  consti- 
tution of  a  burgh.  The  setts  are  either 
established  by  immemorial  usase,  or  were 
at  some  time  or  other  modelled  by  the  con- 
vention of  burgha— il  dead  set  W  the  act 
of  a  setter  dog  when  it  discovers  the  same, 
and  remains  intentbr  fixed  in  pointing  it 
out  (b)  A  concerted  scheme  to  defraud  a 
person  by  gaming.  Orose.  (c)  A  deter- 
mined stand  in  argument  or  in  movement 
[CoUoq.y-To  be  at  a  dead  set,  to  be  in  a  fixed 
state  or  condition  which  precludes  further 

5 rogresa— To  nuike  a  dead  set  to  make  a 
etermined  onset,  or  an  importunate  appli- 
cation. 

Beta  (a&ta),  n.  pi.  Set«  (sd'tS).  (L. .  a  bristle.  1 
A  bristle  or  sharp  hair;  specifically,  in  bot 
a  bristle  of  any  sort ;  a  stiff  hair;  a  slender 


ch,  dUin;     6h,  8a  ]och;     g,  ^o;     J.  /ob;     t,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     f  H,  then;  th.  tWn;     w.  trig;    wh,  loMg;    xh.  anire.-8ee  K«T. 


BETIACEOirS 


brIit[e4luped;hBTlngthechmcbeiaf  wta, 
at,  m  Hloecoui  leal  or  leBflel. 
BatorlA  (jilk-rl-A),  n.     [From  L  kU,  ■ 
briatle.    The  Involucre  Is  brUlty.  ]    Agenai 

drical  iplksllke  puiluls.  contaiiiinz  ■  (e* 
■p&clei  ciillIvAt^  u  cOTn-gralni  In  soms 
countriea.     The  ■peclei  ire  fouad  la  both 

5:  mnaii  li  Indlgeninii  In  England,  S.  gir- 
maiiiai  l«  coltlvBleil  In  HungBrj  u  foaJfor 


SBt-Iack  (MtOMt).  n.     In  arA  ■  flat  plain 

—  ""  ' slL 

i'beitl,  n.  In  liiip^tiiU 
r  fajlnf  pUnlu  □!«•  i 
(orclng  another  bolt  od 

B«tM  (Ht^).  n.  A  reuel  rigaed  «itli  latwa 

aalli:  a  Mttet  (which  tea). 
Bet-tAlT  (aet'fir),  n.    The  coal  of  plaiter 

lued  after  nmghiDi  ku.Mtd  Boalsd.or  pricked 

Set-foil  (Hi'toil),  n.    See  Seft-foil. 
Settle  ^H).  »-     /^  B^*  kI'^i  ">  Uie  coal- 

Tartoiisly^HUiCssi'/i.  ^HlAi.^sy.  IScotch.] 
BetUa  (Kth'ik),  a.    (A  comiptionoldiUiac 

(wbii^h  aaaXl    ut  ehroii.  spiled  to  a  peMod 

SatlftrDiu(a6-UrAr-u>\a.  |]L  Mia.  *  brittle. 
Mil)  JVro,  to  bear.]    Producing  or  baring 

SatUorm  (iVa-tona).  a.    (L.  acta,  a  brlatle, 
and  finna,  lorm.)    Harliw  the  (orm  ol  s 

Sstlnr  (wtl-itr).  n.    One  o[  the  Setlgers. 
BatlKaTa(a&-tn'«T-ilnpr  IL.Mti^sr.bnatly 

— Hta,abrlitle.udwrg,toean7.]    Atrlbe 

of  nbnochiate  uueudan*.  whole  msmben. 

like  IhB  earthwornu.  are  prorlded  with 

brlitlM  for  locomotion. 
S«tlSni>IU<ae-tlJ'er-ua).a.  (L  uCri,  a  brlitle 

AaQfftro,  to  bear.  ]    Covervd  with  briatlai . 

(i^ti-rhn).  n.     |L.  hM,  a  briitle. 


g.  wholly  or  partlallV, 

,..   —3  latter  affahiBt  the 

fonmr.  Thna  a  plei  of  Hl-e/  li  a  plea 
whereby  a  deJeadjuit  acknowledgea  the  Jua- 
-' — •  •\t  pialntilTi  demand,  but  >et*  up 


li  eipowd  horliDnuilj  whin  the  poriiin 

Ofmt.—t.  In  pritiiini,  the  trjin»f(rrod  im- 
pmalDn  (rom  a  prlnicd  pii),'e,  ihe  Ink  on 
which  li  nndrled,  to  an  oppo»Jt«  page,  when 
the  two  leare*  are  prcunl  tngellier 
Baton  (rf'lon),  n.     [Fr.,  from  L  ii-la.  a 


briitte— hair  or  brittle!  harlng  been  c 
nallTuied  for  the  purpose.  I  IUfUrp.ai 

under  the  true  >kln  and  the  cellular  ti 

laiue.     TSey  are  tnaortod  by  Ineaae 
knife  and  a  probe,  or  a  laiva  needle  a 


irally,   c 


a  loufney.  jte.     'a  commfttee  of 
le  whole  KC-out.'  Dieieai &Can)- 


[Colloq.  In  all  Hnwa.] 

8et-«orew  (aefakro),  n.     A  ecrew,  ai  In  a 
cramp,  icrewed  thron)ih  one  part  lightly 


ttfaelVn.  1.  ^ 
n  iha  head  of 
uiched  by  the  i 


Bette.l  e. 


eveni  petaom 
Ind  of  double  ai 
as  can  ait  at  one 


or  three  maEti  with  Uteen  uil>:  uud  In 

the  Uedllerranean. 

Iett««-l>ed  Ceet  Wlwd).  n.     A  b«l  that 

tumi  up  m  the  form  nf  a  leltee 

letter  (lef  «r).  ii.     l.  One  who  or  that  which 

the  like.  TUa  wort  la  bttencommiid^ 
with  on,  of,  up.  Ac;  aa,  lelUr-m.  wtttr-off, 
and  >o  on.  See  the  aeparate  entrtea— 1.  A 
kind  ol  eportiman'i  dog,  which  derlvea  Its 

reWei  the  acent  of  gajne.  Instead 


■hen  It  ncrcei 
or  tUndmi;,  li 
hOWOTCr.  now  inunen  u>  aa 

putakea  lomewhat  of  thi 

appaaiance  ot  the  pointer  Bnr\  spnnlifl.  and 
la  generally  regarded  as  haiiug  drtiended 
rrem  the  crntilng  of  these  twi>  vorlstlee.— 
S  A  man  who  perform*  the  nlllce  o(  a  scU 


Setter-rortb  <set'ir-ffirth),  n 

wta  forth  or  brings  Into  pobll 
proclaimer.    '  kaetUr-Jorth  of  at 
AcU  nil  IS. 
Settc^-KtBOe  (aet'«r«rai).  n.    I 

Better-off  (set'^r-of).  n.     One  i 


letter-on  (ler  Ar-on),  n.  One  who  seta  on ; 
an  Instigator;  an  inciter 

ietter-np  [aef  «r-np),  n.  One  who  sets  np, 
ettabllshee,  makes,  or  appolnta  'Froud 
HHtr-up  and  puller  down  of  klngil'  Shot. 
ietter-WOrt  (aet^ftr-w«rt),  n.  A  perennial 
plaut.a  Bpeclet  ol  Helleborua,  the  H.Jiriiibii 

JettlIW™efiDg)'n!    1,  The'aci'^S^ne  who 


S  Bportlne  with  a  setttng-dog.  ■'WheB  I 
go  B-hawldng  orKttinfl.'  Bfyb.— I.  Some- 
thing set  in  or  Inaerted. 


lat  In  whieh  eomethlng,  ae  a  Jewel,  I* 
IB,  a  diamond  In  a  gold  Httirui- — E.  The 
?ning  nf  plaster  or  cement  Ilso.Baine 

BetUn£-coat  (aef  lnE-kGt),n,    The  beat  sort 


B«ttlng-dOS  (Mfing-dog),  n 


Seltlnc-pole  (BOftng-pai),  n.    A  long  pole, 
often  (run  pointed,  nsert  for  pushing  boats. 


Settlne-etlcit  (set'^i 


Settle^<>et'l), 


boat^ 
'nprlntinQf 

(A.  Sbi.  u(I.  a  leat.  a  stooU 
-     -     -  •    Htta,  a 


methlng 
>  Inlhel 


I  alt 


•L  A  part  of  a  platton 


gr  than  anotJier 


eltle  (■etl),  (.1.  pret.  &  pp.  itltl*f ;  mr. 
utdina.  [nam  Mt;  a freq.  Inform.]  J.Ti> 
place  In  a  Oied  or  permanent  position;  to 


clergyman  in  a  parlA. 


«.  To  change  from  a  disturbed  or  tron 
condition  to  one  of  quletnesa,  tranqoll 
or  the  like:  to  luiet;  to  still:  henoe,  to  t 
the  aglUtion  of:  to  compose:  at,  to  s 
the  r^nil  when  disturbed  or  ogiUted. 


1.  To  clear  of  dregs,  be 
>y  causing  them  to  tli 
ilear,  ss  a  liquid  :  b1> 


[niparlUea. 
to  suhBide 


pine,  pin;      nAte,  not,  i 


at,  the  nne  weather  will  nltU  Uie  rood 

i  to  doubt' or  Mneatlon°*W  Irao  frol 
oil.  pomd:       U,  3c.  abune;     y,  Se.  fegr. 
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«Doertaintj  or  wftrering;  to  make  flim,  sure, 
or  oonitmi ;  to  oonftrm ;  m,  to  utUe  one's 
doobte;  to  wrttU  a  qnettloa  of  law. 
It  win  stttU  Ibe  waverioc  and  coofrm  the  denbtfiiL 

S-Hfl/t. 

8.  To  adjnct,  aa  MMaetMnK  to  dticQsflloD  or 
controveray ;  to  brtog  to  a  eonclasion :  to 
arrange;  to  flniah;  to  eloae  op;  aa,  to  uttU 
a  diapate  by  agreement,  oompromiae,  or 
force. —•.  To  make  aore  or  certain,  or  to 
make  tecore  br  a  formal  or  legal  prooeae  or 
act;  aa.  to  mtue  an  MxaxMf  on  a  penon;  to 
■•fftff  the  aoooeeeiOB  to  the  throne.— 10.  To 
liquidate;  to  balance;  to  pay;  toadjiiBt;aa, 
to  mftU$  an  aocoont,  claim,  or  aoove.— 11.  To 
plant  with  inhabitanta:  to  people;  to  edlo- 
ntee:  aa,  the  French  fknt  wettUd  Canada; 
the  rurttana  mtOed  New  England.  *  Fro- 
vteoea  flrrt  tttUed  after  the  flood.'  Mitftrrd. 
—  Te  attda  Vm  'mabn-top-MaU  kaiyards 
^mvt),  to  «aw  off  aanmW  portion  of  them 
■o  aa  to  lower  the  yard  a  little.  —T9  tMe 
Ma  tontf,  to  caoaa  ti  to  <lMk  ar  appear  lower 
by  receding  from  it 
SvMto  (ae^X  «i  ^  ^  became  teed  or 
permanent;  to  earame  a  taaUng  form  or 
ooodltton;  to  beoocDe  vtatteoai^,  from  a 


And  I  too  drcatn'd.  nnril  «t  iMt 


XboefloB  •faJeeend^ 
AadlooMElyiieWitfiiaolbrm.     J> 

1.  Td  eatabliah  a  reatdeaoe ;  Ao  take  qp  a 

jwnnanent  habttatlan  or  pkieeof  abode. 

Ttaa  flpawtat.  AvmvwAn\  dwm  ike  Maifi. 
flt  the  mottU  Of  the  riMv  Ak 


S.  Tb  be  eataUWied  in  a  method  of  lUe;  to 
ontt  an  Irragolar  and  deaoltory  tmt  a  ma- 
tbodioallife;  taentortbemanleiaAaftB.or 
the  itate  of  a  hooieholder;  ta  be  nrtrtilliihed 
in  anemplairBmntarprDluBiQa;  aa,  toarttfe 
iBitffe;  toiatatetatheminiatay. 

As  people  marry  now  sad  »MU, 
BOB  level' 


Fiefoel 


ilk  BSiuajDcide. 


^  To  become ^n'^v^^'^''*  to  change  from 
«  dlatorbed  or  tmMd  atate  to  Che  opposite; 
te  become  free  frmn  dregs,  ftc,  ny  their 
ainking  to  tiie  bottom,  ms  liquids;  to  become 
<dry  and  hard,  aa  the  gronnd  after  rain  or 
frost;  as,  wine  atUUt  when  atandiqg;  roads 
*AUte  hi  the  apring. 
A  gotrermnoft,  on  sidi  occeiftoaB,  ts  alweyt  thick 

It  'Sttt/tK,  j44 


&  To  sink  or  fall  jxradnaUy;  to  subside,  as 
drqgs  from  a  danmitt  liquid :  to  become 
lowered,  aa  a  bnilduigiby  the  sinking  of  Its 
tonndanon  or  the  displacement  of  the 
ground  beneath;  aa,  oonee  grounds  $etUt; 
the  houM  mtUM  on  its  foun&tion. 

That  country  became  a  gained  ground  by  the  mud 
tvought  down  bj  the  NUus,  whidi  tttUed  }ay  degrees 
'a  Am  land.  Sir  T.  Brwwm. 


4i  To  become  cahn;  to  cease  from  agitation. 

Then,  till  the  Cury  of  his  hii^acas  Mttit, 
Cook  net  before  him.  SMoM. 

7.  To  adjust  diifarencea.  daima,oraccounta; 
to  oome  to  an  agreement:  asTbeliaa  asUfed 
with  his  creditors.  —%.  Toinaka  a  jointure 
for  a  wife. 

Heetghe  erhhanosteooDew  xhm  h^Bm  wtM.  ^rtk. 

•■feia»^ed(MM4ied),n.  A  hod  ceMtmcted 
aa  aa  *oima  a  aaat;  -a  hatf-oanapy  bed. 

aMted(aetMX9.aiida.  L«zad;aalab> 
MriMd;  atahleu 

A  lanfl  OT  NfMitf  guvcjuiiieia, 
Aland  of  Jast  and  old  reoDwn, 
Where  Fraedom  broadens  riawhridaiai 

Frompracedent  to  precedent.      TintnouMi. 

S.  PmanaBtlyordaeplyigBd;  daap-raotad; 
gHalyaeeted;  uchangtaf;  ateady;  decided: 
«^  a  astlM  gloom  or  melanoholj;  aaifthrf 
-A  Amnged  or  ad^ualad  by 
p^yflsaat,  or  otherwiae;  aa,  a 
aettlad  ha«ak;  a  asMMaoooont-WL  guitt; 
•ordaily:  neAhodloal;  as,  he  now  leada  a 
mtiUdmt.~atUied  MiaM,  intow,  an  eatote 
bakl  hgr  aome  tenant  for  life,  mider  oondl- 
tiona  more  or  lasa  Btrie^  defined  by  thedeed. 

80ttlMlllMi  (aeild-nflai  n.  The  atata  of 
being settied;conflrmedatate.  '  SettU^eu 
«f  dispoaftiaB.'    Bp.  HaU. 

8«fCI3amflltt  (seta-mentX  a  1.  The  act  of 
•attUag.  or  atate  of  betog  aettlad :  aa,  spa- 
dflcally,  (a)  establishment  in  life;  fixture  in 
bnsineas.  oaadltion.  or  the  like ;  onUnatian 
4V  Inatallatioo  aapaator. 

Every  man  IMag  has  a  deatan  la  hk  bead  apon 
■aafch.  power,  or  aaMnmwrf  la  nie  weeld. 

Sir  Jl.  L'Bstramgt. 

O)  The  act  of  colnnlitng  or  peopling;  ooloni- 
aation;  aa,  the  mWement  at  a  new  countiy. 

The  agtthmtmt  ef  erienlal  colonies  in  Greece  pro* 
^hiced  no  sensible  effect  on  the  character  either  of 
dte  language  or  the  natioo.  1^.  Murt. 


Be  blew  a  MttteNMtf  akaw ; 
And  bravely  bore  his  rivals  down 
Wkli«OBchi 


(c)  The  act  or  process  of  adjusting,  deter- 
mining, or  deciding ;  the  removal  or  recon- 
ciliation of  differences  or  doubts :  the  liqui- 
dation of  a  claim  or  account;  aojuatment; 
arrangement;  as,  the  atttletnml  of  a  con- 
troversy or  dispute;  the  tetUewmnt  of  a  debt 
or  the  Uka.  <d)  A  bestowing  or  ghring  poa> 
sesHion  under  legal  sanction;  ue  act  of 
granting  or  conferring  anything  in  a  formal 
and  permanent  manner. 

My  flocks,  my  Adds,  my  woods,  my  ^wstares  take, 
WiibiK!0'/nN««tf  asgeodaslawGaaMaka.  tkytkm. 

2.  In  law,  (a)  a  deed  bv  whidh  property  is 
settled ;  the  general  will  or  diapoaition  by 
whldi  a  person  regulates  the  disposal  of  his 
property,  usually  through  the  medium  of 
trustees,  and  for  Che  benefit  of  a  artfe.  chil- 
dren, or  other  relatives;  dispoaitkmof  pro- 
perty  at  maiTiage  to  favour  of  a  wife; 
jotatare. 


J»m(ft. 

(b)  A  fettled  place  of  abode ;  residenoe ;  a 
rvht  aristog  out  of  residenoe;  legid  resi- 
dence or  establiilhment  of  a  person  to  a  par- 
ticular parish,  town,  or  locality,  which  en- 
titles hun  to  matotenance  if  a  pauper,  and 
subjects  the  parish  or  town  to  hu  support.— 
8.  A  new  tma  of  country  peopled  or  settled; 
a  odony,  especialbr  a  colony  to  its  earlier 
stages;  ak  the  Brituh  $eUUmtnta  to  Ameri- 
ca or  Australia:  a  back  tetUement. — It  That 
which  lettles  or  subsides;  subsided  matter ; 
aadiment;  dregs:  lees:  settlings.  *  Fidlei^s 
earth  left  a  thii^k  aeraefnent'  Mortimer.— 
6.  In  the  United  States,  a  sum  of  money  or 
other  propei'ly  granted  to  a  eleivyman  on 
his  ordination,  exctostre  of  his  salary.— Jle( 
qf  aettiement,  to  Bn§.  kitL  the  act  pasaed  to 
1702,  by  whtoh  the  arown  area  antled  (en 
the  death  ti  Qaeea  Anne)  upon  Sophia, 
electress  of  Hanover,  and  the  beirs  ta  bar 
body  (the  prasent  royal  lineX  being  Pro- 
tnstanfs 

Setttar  (setlte),  n.  1.  One  who  aetttea;  par- 
ticularly, one  who  fixes  his  residence  in  a 
new  colony. 

You  saw  the  beginnings  Of  dvfttaatkm  ms  It  were ; 
and  the  necamity  aTmotual  heJpfulnais  assong  the 
MtHtrss.  H^.Mimk. 

2.  That  which  settles  or  decides  anything 
definitely,  as  a  blow  that  decides  a  Qght 

JColloq.] 

Bettttng  (setling),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who 
or  thaTwhidi  settles.— 2.  jil.  Lees;  dregs; 
sediment 

BettllBg-badC  (setHngbak).  n.  A  recep- 
tacle in  which  a  solution  of  glue  in  process 
of  roannfacture  is  kept  warm  until  the  im- 
purities have  time  to  settle. 

gettll2ig-day  (setaing-d&),  n.  A  day  set 
apart  for  the  settling  of  acoounts;  specifi- 
cally, to  the  tVodc  exekange.  the  prompt  di^ 
to  Uie  produce  market;  the  half -monthly 
account-day  for  shares  and  stocks. 

flattlor  (setOorX  m.  In  law,  the  jperson  who 
makes  a  settlement 

Set-to  (sef  tOX  ^  A.  Sharp  contest;  a  fight 
at  fisty-cuffs;  a  puidlistic  encounter;  a  box- 
ing match;  any  similar  contest,  aa  with  foils. 
rOoUaq.l 

SetulA  (seffi-laX  n.  pi.  SetulA  (aet^KY 
fL  dhn.  of  mta,  a  briatle.]  In  bet.  a  small 
bristle  or  hair;  also,  tiie  stipe  of  certain 
fttugL 

Setue  Qi0t1klX  n.  A  small,  short  bristle  or 
balr.    Damti. 

•0tillOM(Bet11-lOs),o.  Bearing  or  paofMad 
with  aetiuaa    Dana. 

letwalKsefwi^n.  A  species  of  ▼Mariana 
(V. pvrvnadta).    Written  atoo  SetpwaU. 

ItWiUMiiliBt,!  A.  flecnritj  to  a  legal  sense. 
ChauMr. 

SaovetMLt  a.  SuMty  to  a  legal  aense ;  se- 
curity.   Chaucer. 

8«yai  (aev'a),  a.  [A.  Sax.  weqfon,  aMtAm; 
common  to  the  Indo-Buropean  tongues: 
L.  G.  seven,  D.  wewen,  O.  Sax.  Ooft.  and 
O.H.6.  eOnoi,  O.  stefren.  Icel  ^mu,  Dan.  mv 
(theee  being  contracted  formSJ^  W.  eaUh,  u*. 
ssocAC,  Bua  temj,  L.  e^Hem,  Or.  hepta  (Tor 
wepta),  Per.  hqft,  Skr.  eapta,  eopfan.]  One 
more  than  six  or  leas  than  t^ht— Seven 
ttart,  the  Pleiades.  See  TaiAD.— Seven 
teiee  men,  or  eeven  tagee  of  Oreeee,  a  name 
commonly  applied  to  seven  philosophers, 
several  of  whom  were  legislators,  at  an  earl  v 
period  of  Grecian  history.  They  were  Pen- 
ander  of  Corinth.  Pittacus  of  Vltylene, 
Thalea  of  Miletus,  Solon,  Bias  of  Prlene, 
Chtlo  of  Sparta,  and  Cleobulus  of  Lindua.— 
Seven  wmtdert  qf  the  wortd.  See  Woifpm. 


leren  (sev'n).  n.  1  The  number  greater  by 
one  than  six;  a  group  of  things  amounting 
to  this  number. 


Of  every  beast  and  bird,  and  insect  i 

Came  *evmu  aad  pairs.  JA^Om. 

2.  The  symbol  repreaenttog  tbia  number,  as 
7  or  Til. 

Bev6BfiDld(sev'n-f01d),a.  1.  Be|watad  seven 
tim««;  raultipUed  seven  tiaies:  increased  to 
seven  times  the  slxe  or  aroouat 

What,  If  the  breath  that  kindled  these  grim  ires, 
Awaked,  should  blow  cbea  Ime  ttmt»^4  »««. 

fL  Having  aeran  plies  or  iolds;  a^  tba  sssaa- 
/4dd  shield  ei  Ajax. 

MVWiCdIiI  (sav'n-C61dX  a4f  .  Saaen  times  as 
much  or  often;  to  the  pmnartloB  of  sev^ 
to  one. 

Whesaaeer  slayeth  Cain,  vemssnin  Ml  betaken 
on  hUa  srvtnftid.  Can.  iv,  ^5. 

SeyeiuUghi  (sev^nlt),  n.  Ibe  period  of 
seven  days  and  nights;  a  weel^  or  tlie  time 
freai  one  day  of  the  week  to  the  next  day  of 
the  same  denomlnatian  pnoadisig  or  fa)- 
iowiag.   BaaBs'jixjORT. 

«blaiag  aweds.  law  ia*  ^ewan.  nSihin  a  «e«*. 
tttgk^  kit  their  shining.  Jla^nv. 


a.  A  re- 
volver with  aaven  cbanl)sai  ar  liarrela 
[CoUoq.] 

Savanao—  (aav^<«um).  a  Ooaalstls^  of 
seven  things  or  jarts;  sirsn>e<  ^  aevena. 
S.BriLMLtv.    [Bare.] 

Bavansomenass  (sev'uHMaMBes).  a  Tbe 
quality  of  betog  sevensonie ;  arrangement 
or  gradation  by  sevens.  JSl.  BriL  Mm9. 
[Rarel 

Seventeen  Csev^-t£nX  a.  One  more  than 
aixteen.  or  less  than  eliKhteen ;  seven  and 
ten  added;  as,  attvesHetn  years. 

Seventeen  (sev^n-tCu),  n.  1.  The  mimber 
greater  by  one  than  sixteen;  the  sum  of  ten 
and  seven.— 2.  A  symbol  representing  this 
number,  as  17  or  xvlL 

Beventeienth  (sev'n-t6ntfa),a.  x  One  nextta 
order  after  the  sixteenth;  one  comlog  after 
sixteen  of  the  same  class;  as.  the  seeentoetitfi 
day  of  the  month.— 2.  Constttuttog  or  betog 
one  of  seventeen  eqtud  parts  toto  whldi  a 
thing  may  be  divided. 

Berenteotth  (sev'n-tfoth),  n.  1.  The  next 
in  order  after  the  sixteenth ;  the  seventh 
after  the  tenth.— 2.  The  quoUent  of  a  unit 
divided  \ey  aeventaen;  ooe  of  seventeen 
equSl  parts  of  a  whole.— 3.  In  muMic,  an  to- 
terval  consisting  of  two  odavaa  and  a  third. 

Beventtl  (seventh X  a.  1.  Next  after  the 
sixth.  —2.  Constituting  or  betog  one  of  seven 
equal  parts  toto  which  a  whole  may  be  di- 
vided; ns.  the  «p«rtli  part. 

Seventh  (sev'n  th).n.  l.Onenextto  order  after 
the  sixth. —2.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided 
by  seven;  one  of  seven  equal  parte  Into 
.which  a  whole  is  divided.— 8.  In  tHMete, 
ifi)  the  toterval  of  five  tonea  and  a  semitone 
embracing  seven  degrees  of  the  diatonic 
scale,  as  rrom  C  to  B,  or  do  to  aj;  called  also 
a  \na^  eevenlh.  An  toterval  one  semitone 
greater  than  this,  as  from  C  to  B,  Is  an 
atiffmented  teventh.  An  interval  one  semi- 
tone less  than  the  msjor  seventh  is  a  tntnor 
eeventhj  and  one  a  semitone  less  than  this 
agato  »  a  diminithed  eeverOh.  (b)  The 
seventh  note  of  the  diatonic  scale  reckon- 
ing upwards:  the  B  «r  si  «f  the  natural 
scale.    Called  also  the  leading  note. 

Seventh-dur  (aev'nth-dAl  a.  Pertalnliw  or 
relating  tothe  seventh  day  of  the  week  or 
the  Sabbath  of  the  Je wa  — Ssaenf^ov  Bop- 
tietM,  a  religious  sect  holding  aenecauy  the 
aama  dootnnal  views  aa  the  Baptists,  but 
differing  from  them  to  obaarvtog  the  seventh 
day  clihb  week  instead  of  the  first  as  tbe 
Sabbath.    Called  also  SoMaCankinf. 

Beventlily  (sev'nth-llX  adv.  In  Ibe  seventb 
place. 

Seventletb  (sav'n'di^tbXa.  LKaxt  to  order 
after  the  aUty-Atotb;  as,  tbe  eeventieth  year 
af  bia  «s.--e.  OoaatltayBg  ar  being  one  of 
seventy  parte  toto  which  a  whole  may  be 
divided. 

Beventtotti  (sev^'tl'etbX  a.  L  One  next  to 
order  after  the  slx^-ninth;  the  tenth  after 
the  sixtietb.- 2.  Tne  quotient  of  a  unit 
divided  by  aeventy;  one  tt  aeventy  equal 
parts. 

fleventy  (sev^4i>,  a,  [A.  flax,  veef&niig— 
seqfon,  seven,  and  tig,  tea ;  but  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  arriters  often  prefixed  hmid,  aa  kund' 
eeqfontig.)    Seven  tunes  ten. 

Seventy  (sev'n-tl),  a.  1.  The  number  which 
is  made  up  of  seven  timea  ten.— 2.  A  svm- 
bol  representing  this  number,  as  70  or  Ixa. 
—The  Seveutg,  a  name  given  to  the  body  of 
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SEWERAGE 


■cholan  who  ftnt  traiulatod  the  Old  Tes- 
tament into  Greek.  So  called  from  their 
nomber  or  approximate  number.    See  Sip- 

TUAQDIT. 

Sever  (seT'ir).  v.t  (O.Fr.  Mvrer,  severer,  to 
separate;  Hod.  Fr.  tevrer,  to  wean;  from 
L.  eeparare,  to  separate.    See  Skpabatk.] 

1.  To  part  or  divide  by  violence;  to  separate 
bj  cutting  or  rending;  as.  to  aever  the  body 
or  the  arm  at  a  single  stroke. -2.  To  part 
from  the  rest  by  violence,  cutting,  or  the 
like;  as,  to  tever  the  head  from  the  bodv.— 
8.  To  separate;  to  disjoin,  referring  to  thingB 
that  are  distinct  but  united  by  some  tie;  as, 
the  dearest  friends  tevered  by  cruel  neces- 
sity.—4.  To  separate  and  put  in  dilTerent 
orders  or  places. 

The  angds  shall  come  forth  and  sever  the  wicked 
from  arnone  the  Just  Mat.  xUL  49> 

6.  To  disjoin;  to  disunite:  in  a  general 

sense,  but  usually  implying  violence. 

Our  state  can  not  be  stvertd;  we  are  one. 

Milton. 

6.  To  keep  distinct  or  apart 

And  I  will  Mvrr  in  that  day  the  land  of  Goshen,  to 
which  my  people  dwell,  that  no  swarm  of  Aies  shall 
be  there.  Ex.  »iU.  aa. 

7.  In  law,  to  disunite;  to  disconnect;  to  part 
possession;  as»  to  sever  an  estate  in  joint- 
tenancy.    BlaekeUme. 

Beyer  (sey^rX  v.i.  l.  To  make  a  separation 
or  dlsuncUon;  to  distinguish. 

The  Lord  will  sever  between  the  cattle  of  Israel 
and  the  cattle  of  Egypt.  Ex.  is.  4. 

2.  To  suffer  disjunction;  to  be  parted  or 
rent  asunder. 

Her  lips  are  severed  as  to  speak.      Tennysan. 

BayeralSile  (seV^r-a-blX  a.  Capable  of  being 
severed. 

BeTeral  (sev'dr-alX  «•  (O.Fr.  $everdl,  from 
severer.  See  SBVBR.]  1.  Separate;  distinct; 
not  common  to  two  or  more:  now  mainly 
used  in  legal  phraseology;  as,  a  eeveral 
finery:  a  eeveral  estate.  A  several  fishery 
is  one  held  by  the  owner  of  the  soil,  or  by 
title  derived  from  the  owner.  A  several 
estate  is  one  held  by  a  tenant  in  his  own 
right,  or  a  distinct  estate  unconnected  with 
any  other  person. 

Each  miffht  his  several  province  well  command. 
Would  aU  but  stoop  to  what  they  understand. 

r9fe. 

We  may  assume  that  the  Germans  in  their  own 
country  had  no  distinct  ideas  of  several  property  in 
land.  Brougham. 

2.  Single;  individual;  particular. 

Each  several  ship  a  victory  did  gain.    Dryden. 

8.  Different;  diverse;  distinct 

Divers  sorts  of  beasts  came  from  several  pMxt%  to 
drink.  Aupm. 

Four  several  armies  to  the  field  are  led.     Dryden. 

4.  Consisting  of  a  numben  more  than  two, 
but  not  very  many;  divers;  as,  several  per- 
sons were  present  wheh  the  event  took 
place. — A  joint  and  several  note  or  bond, 
one  executed  by  two  or  more  persons,  each 
of  whom  is  bound  to  pay  the  whole  amount 
named  in  the  document 
Bewml  (sev'Ar-al),  n.  1.  A  few  separately 
or  individually;  a  small  number,  singly 
taken:  with  a  plural  verb. 

Several  of  them  neither  rose  from  any  conspicuous 
Cuaily.  nor  left  any  behind  them.  Addison. 

2.t  A  particular  person  or  thing;  a  particu- 
lar. 

Not  noted  is't. 
But  of  the  finer  natures?  by  some  severals 
Of  headpiece  extraordinary?  ShoM. 

There  was  not  time  enough  to  hear  .  .  . 
The  severals.  SfiaM. 

8.t  An  inclosed  or  separate  place:  specifl- 
cidly,  a  piece  of  inclosed  ground  adjoining  a 
common  field;  an  inclosed  pasture  or  field, 
as  opposed  to  an  open  field  or  common. 

They  had  their  several  for  heathen  nations,  their 
severtU  for  tlie  oeople  of  their  own  nation,  their 
several  for  men,  their  several  tot  women.     Heeker. 

There  b  no  beast,  if  jrou  take  him  from  the  com- 
moo,  and  put  him  into  the  several,  but  will  wax  fat. 

Hacon. 

—In  ssveral,^  in  a  state  of  separation  or 
partition.  'Where  pastures  in  several  be.' 
Tusser. 

8eyermllt7t  (sev-^r-all-UX  n.  Each  parti- 
cular singly  taken:  distinction.    Bp.  HalL 

Sereralliet  (sev'dr-al-Is),  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
severaliud;  jppr.  severaiinr^f.  To  distin- 
guish.   Bp.  udU. 

Seyerallt  (sev'to-al),  adv.  Severally ;  asun- 
der.   Spenser. 

BeyeraUy  (sev'Ar-al-liX  adv.    Separately; 
distinctly;  apart  from  others;  as,  call  the 
men  uveraUy  by  name. 
Others  were  so  small  and  close  together  that  I 


could  not  keep  my  eye  steady  on  them  severally  so 
as  to  number  them.  Newton. 

—To  be  jointly  and  severally  bound  in  a 
contract,  is  for  each  obligor  to  be  liable  to 
pay  the  whole  demand,  in  case  the  other  or 
others  are  not  able. 

Beveralty  (sev'dr-al-tiX  n.  A  state  of  sep- 
aration firom  the  rest,  or  from  all  others.— 
Bstate  in  severalty,  an  estate  which  the 
tenant  holds  in  his  own  right  without  being 
joined  in  interest  with  any  other  person.  It 
is  distinguished  from  joint-tenancy,  copar- 
cenary, and  common. 

The  rest  of  the  land  in  the  country,  however,  was 
not  possessed  in  severalty,  but  by  the  inliabitanu  of 
each  district  in  common.  Brougham. 

Bever&noe  (sev'dr-ansX  n.  The  act  of  sever- 
ing or  state  of  being  severed ;  separation ; 
the  act  of  dividing  or  disuniting;  partitioa 

No  established  right  of  primogeniture  controlled 
the  perpetual  severance  of  every  realm,  at  each  sue- 
cesnon,  into  new  lines  of  kings.  Uilman. 

—The  severance  vf  a  joinJtwre,  in  laxo,  a  sev- 
erance made  by  destroying  the  unity  of  in- 
terest Thus  when  there  are  two  joint- 
tenants  for  life,  and  the  inheritance  is  pur- 
chased by  or  descends  upon  either,  it  is  a 
severance.  So  also  when  two  persons  are 
joined  in  a  writ  and  one  is  non-suited ;  in 
this  case  severance  is  permitted,  and  the 
other  plaintiff  may  proceed  in  the  suit 
Seyere  (s6-vdr'X  <>•  [^*  s^v^,  from  L. 
severiM,  serious,  severe.]  1.  Serious  or  ear- 
nest in  feeling  or  manner;  exempt  from 
levity  of  appearance;  sedate;  grave;  aus- 
tere ;  not  Ught,  livehr,  or  cheerful  '  With 
eyes  severv  and  beard  of  formal  cut'  Shak. 

Your  lo6k%  must  alter,  as  your  subject  does. 

From  kind  to  fierce,  from  wanton  to  severe.  H^aller. 

2.  Very  strict  in  Judgment,  discipline,  or 
government;  not  mild  or  indiugent;  riirurous; 
harsh;  rigid;  mercQess;  as,  severe  criticism; 
severe  punishment. 

Come,  you  are  too  severe  a  moraler.       SMaJt. 

Let  your  zeal,  if  it  must  be  expressed  in  anger,  be 
more  severe  against  thyself  than  against  others. 

yer.  Taylor. 

8.  Strictly  regulated  by  rule  or  principle; 
exactly  conforming  to  a  standard;  rigidly 
methodical;  hence,  not  allowing  or  permit- 
ting unnecessary  or  florid  ornament,  ampli- 
fication, and  the  like ;  not  luxuriant ;  as,  a 
Mvere  style  of  writing;  the  severest  style 
of  Greek  architecture ;  the  severe  school  of 
German  music.  '  Restrained  by  reason  and 
severe  principles.'  Jer.  Taylor.  'The  Latin, 
a  most  severe  and  compendious  language.' 
Dryden. — 4.  Sharp;  afflictive;  distressing; 
violent ;  extreme ;  as,  severe  pain,  anguiw, 
torture;  severe  cold;  a  severe  winter. — 
5.  Difficult  to  be  endured ;  exact ;  critical ; 
rigorous;  as,  a  severe  test;  a  severe  ex- 
amination. 

Beyerely  (s6-v§r'liy  adv.  in  a  severe 
manner;  gravely;  rigidly;  strictly;  rigor- 
ously ;  painfully ;  fiercely.  '  Kept  severely 
from  resort  of  men.'  Shak.  '  A  peace  we 
may  severely  repent'  Swift.  'Fondly  or 
severely  kind.'    Savage. 

More  formidable  Hydra  stands  within. 

Whose  Jaws  with  iron  teeth  severely  grin.  Dryden. 

Seyereness  (sd-ver'nesX  n.  Severity.  Sir 
W.  Temple. 

Seyerian  (se-ve'ri-an),  n.  Eeeles.  one  of 
the  followers  of  Severius,  a  Monophysite, 
who  held,  in  opposition  to  the  Julianists, 
that  the  Saviour's  body  was  corruptible. 

Seyerlty  (sS-ver'i-tl),  n.  [L.  severitas. 
See  SiYBRB.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
severe;  as,  (a)  gravity  or  austerity:  extreme 
strictness;  rigour;  harshness;  as,  the«eve- 
rity  of  a  reprimand  or  reproof;  severity  of 
discipline  or  training;  severity  of  penalties. 
'  Strict  age  and  sour  severity.^  MUton. 

It  is  too  general  a  vice,  and  severity  must  cure  it. 

Shak. 

(6)  The  quality  or  power  of  afflicting,  dis- 
tressing, or  paining;  extreme  degree;  ex- 
tremity ;  keenness ;  as.  the  severity  of  pain 
or  anguish;  the  severity  of  cold  or  heat, 
(c)  Extreme  coldness  or  inclemency;  as,  the 
severity  of  the  winter,  (d)  Harshness;  cruel 
treatment;  sharpness  of  punishment;  as. 
severity  practised  on  prisoners  of  war. 
(e)  Exactaiess;  rigour:  niceness;  as,  the  seve- 
nty of  a  test  (/)  Strictness;  rigid  accuracy. 
'Confining  myself  to  the  severity  of  truth.' 
Dryden. 

Seyery  t  (sev'Ar-i),  n.  [AUo  written  civery, 
and  supposed  to  be  a  cormption  of  ei- 
horium.]  In  arch,  a  bay  or  compartment  in 
a  vaulted  roof ;  also,  a  compartment  or  di- 
vision of  scaffolding.   O^ord  Glossary. 


BeyocatiOll  t  (s6-v6-k&'shonX  n.  (From  L 
sevoeOt  sevocatum—se,  apart,  and  voeo,  to 
call.]    A  calling  aside.    Bailey. 

Beyoeja  (sev-o-aliil),  n.  A  Mexican  plint, 
the  Stenanthium  firigidum.  It  pouesses 
acrid  and  poisonous  qualities,  and  is  used 
as  an  anthelmintic. 

S^yrei  Ware  (s&-vr  war),  n.  A  kind  of 
porcelain  ware,  unsurpassed  for  srtistie 
design  and  brilliancy  of  colouring,  msna- 
factured  at  Stvres,  in  France. 

Bew  t  (sfiX  v.t  [See  Sua.]  1.  To  pursue;  to 
follow.  iS^Mnser.— 2.  To  bring  on  and  re- 
move meat  at  table ;  to  assay  or  taste,  ss 
meats  and  drinks,  before  they  are  served  up, 
or  in  presence  at  the  table. 

Sew  (sO).  v.t     [A  Sax.  siwian,  seowian, 

euivan,  O.H.G.  and  Goth,  sit^n,  O.Fris. 

fia,  Dan.  sye,  IceL  siija ;  cog.  L.  suo,  Skr. 

siv.  to  sew.    Seam  is  from  this  stem.]  To 

unite  or  fasten  together  with  a  needle  and 

thread. 

They  se-wed  fig  leaves  together,  and  made  them- 
selves aprons.  Gen.  iiL  7. 

—To  sew  up,  (a)  to  inclose  by  sewing;  to 
inclose  in  anytnmg  sewed. 

Thou  sewest  uf  mine  iniquity.         Job  xiv.  17. 

If  ever  I  said  loose-bodied  gown  Mm  me  n/  ia 
theskirUofit.  Shak. 

(6)  To  close  or  unite  by  sewing ;  as,  to  seir 
up  a  rent.  — To  he  sewed  up,  (a)  natif.  to 
rest  upon  the  ground,  as  a  ship,  when  there 
is  not  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float  her. 
A  ship  thus  situated  is  said  to  be  seioed  up 
by  as  much  as  is  the  difference  between  tbo 
surface  of  the  water  and  her  fioating-mark 
or  line.  (6)  To  be  brought  to  a  standstill ; 
to  be  dead  beat«i ;  to  be  ruined  or  over- 
whelmed. Dickens.  [Colloq.]  (e)Tobeh&> 
toxicated.    [Slang.] 

8ew  (sOX  v.i.  To  practise  sewing;  to  jofak 
things  with  stitches.  '  Or  teach  the  orfrfuok 
girl  to  eete.'    Tennyson. 

Sewt  (sQX  v.t  [O.Fr.  ecttier,  Fr.  estuyer, 
now  to  wipe  dry,  but  oii^^naUy  to  draw  oil 
moisture  or  water;  from  L.  exsucare,  to  ex- 
tract the  juice— L.  ex,  out,  and  eti«iw,  «««- 
eta,  juice ;  hence,  setoer,  sewage.  ]  To  let 
off  the  water  from;  to  drain  a  pond  for 
taking  the  fish. 

8ew  (sfi),  v.i.    To  ooze  out    [Provincial] 

8ew,T  n.  A  viand;  a  kind  of  pottage.  Oower, 

Sewage  (sa'aj),  n.  [From  seie,  to  drain,, 
perhaps  airecthr  from  sewer.}  L  The  matter 
which  passes  through  the  drains,  conduits^ 
or  sewers,  leading  away  from  human  habita- 
tions singly,  or  from  houses  collected  into 
villages,  towns,  and  cities.  It  is  made  up 
of  excreted  matter,  solid  and  liquid,  the 
water  necessary  to  carry  such  away,  and 
the  waste  water  of  domestic  operations, 
together  with  the  liquid  waste  products  of 
manufacturing  operations,  and  generally 
much  of  the  surface  drainage  water  of  the 
area  in  which  the  conveying  sewers  are 
situated.— 2.  A  systematic  arrangement  of 
sewers,  drains,  Ac.,  in  a  city,  town,  Ac. ;  Uie 
general  drainage  of  a  city,  Ati.,  by  sewers; 
sewerage  (which  seei 

Sewel  (sQ'elX  n.  [probably  for  shewell  or 
showell,  from  shew,  show.]  In  hunting,  a 
scarecrow,  generally  made  of  feathers,  hims 
up  to  prevent  deer  from  entering  a  place. 

Sewer (sQ'6r),n.  (From sete.todraln;  O. Fr.  es- 
suier,  essuyer,  a  drain,  a  conduit]  A  sabter^ 
ranean  channel  or  canal  formed  in  citiea, 
towns,  and  other  places  to  carry  off  super- 
fluous water,  soil,  and  other  matters.  In 
England,  Courts  (&  Commissioners  qf  Sewers 
are  temporary  tribunals  with  authori^  orer 
all  defences,  whether  natural  or  aruflcial, 
situate  by  the  coasts  of  the  sea,  all  rivera, 
water-courses,  dc.,  either  navigable  or  en- 
tered by  the  tide,  or  which  directly  or  in- 
directly communicate  with  such  rivers. 

Sewer  t  (sQ'^r),  n.  [From  seto,  to  follow,  to 
bring  on  and  remove  meats  at  table;  O.Vt, 
sewer,  souire.]  An  officer  who  serves  up  a 
feast  and  ammges  the  dishes,  and  who  also 
provides  water  for  the  hands  of  the 

Clap  me  a  clean  towel  about  yon.  like  a 
and  bareheaded  march  afore  it  witti  a 


I  ttood 
B.yatest 

One  who  sews  or  oaes  tlie 


coo- 

fidence. 

Sewer  (sO'^rX  n. 
needle. 

Sewerage  (sQ'6r-&j),  n.  1.  The  system  of 
sewers  or  subterranean  conduits  for  receiv- 
ing and  carrying  off  the  superfluous  water 
and  filth  of  a  city ;  as,  the  sewerage  of  tlie 
city  of  London.  See  Sbwer.  — 2.  The 
matter  carried  off  by  sewers.  Called  also 
Sewage.— Sewerage  is  generally  applied  to 
the  system  of  sewers,  and  Sewage  to  tlie 
matter  carried  off. 


F&te,  fir.  fat.  f»U;      mh,  met,  hAr;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tfibe,  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;     f.  So.  fsy. 
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dining  to  the  niunbar  aixtj;  cotapoaod 
>r  pcveceding  bj  ■litlsa  — SnofMnarv 
itiuttc,  that  which  pisceedi  acnordlDg 
M  osmber  •litT-  Sea^kxiamuiiL. 
tmmxT  (aek-nfen-a-n).  n.    1.  A  lela- 


lo  called  aa  belngabout  tha  ailtJcUi 


partuoiBf  to  the  ni 


er  tUij.—Smfai- 

mpdlatkia  bj  ■littaa.  aa  that  which  li 
■anl  tn  dlrldlng  ninalea  Into  facandi.— 
Stmfaimtat/nctiBHt.  ottBCOi/itimaU,  tna- 
tlou  arluiaa  danomlnaton  proceed  in  ttia 
lalia  or  dity;  aa.  A.  ,Ab.  ..in-  Hn  de- 
uadaalor  I*  atitr  or  IM  mnf^ple.  Tbeee 
(nciioaa  are  called  alio  aitronomlcal  frac- 

■■■d  in  ■atn>Damical  calcnlitlou.  Thej  ara 
■on  tatained  io  Iba  dirlalon  ol  the  circle, 
Md  dI  Ume.  wbon  tlie  decree  or  bonr  li 
■Urtded  into  alitr  nlnota^  &e  mlnutei  Into 
xitr  aacondi,  and  as  od. 
SOUUT  (aehi'a-DB-II).  a.  Conal^tlng  of 
>i «  diea;  rixfold.    [Ban) 


Samn^ed,  SexantTil«r(«eki'ang-gld.  lek^- 
■ug'KU-Ifir),  a.    UavlD^   di  anglea;  heaa- 


fl«T»Ti[pi1ar1jr  (■eki-ang'gfl-1«r-ll),  oda, 
"•-' -  .H  angloj;  heiaggnally. 

■IX  o.    IL  *s. 
cryMul  having 

_„ :iT^UI  when  (he 

iinani  ur  middle  pert  hai  ili  Facea,  and  tlie 
tvo  aummlU  taken  together  ten  tuaa,  or 
tha  rcTene. 

EocdlclUam  (takadiri-tiini),  n.  JL  aax,  aii, 
and  digittu,  a  QogeT  or  toe.  ]  The  Itate  of 
having  III  Dngara  on  one  hand  or  aU  loea 

•axlUSltlst  {aak»WI-ti>t)t  n.  One  who  baa 

foot. 


(aefa'da-fl^lea^-mall  a. 

aryilaj.  haying  eigbtMO  facei:  eppliad  to 
a  cryiUl  when  the  prlim  or  middle  part  hai 
ii<  rac»,  and  two  aummita  together  twalva 

Send  (Hkat).  a.    Hating  aax^  otA  In  com- 

jnaltloa     'Oantli  tmC    Beau,  t  PI. 

a«zmUT(ieka'e-nB-ri),a,  Procaadlng  bf 
alxaa :  applied  ■peclDcallj  to  an  arithmeti- 
cal ayatem  vhoae  haie  Is  alx. 

BaKKDSlal  (■ek-een'ni-al).  a.  [L.  no.  ali, 
and  onnw,  jear]  Laatlng  di  jean,  or 
bappanlna  onoa  in  aii  yeara 

•ntatmlAUy  (eek-aan'nl-al-il),  ade.   Once  In 

aaz^^lulfld  (aeka'ad,  ■eki'l-nd).  a.    [L. 

•ez,  lix,  md  jlndo,  ildi,  to  dl>ldg.  \    la  but. 

ali-clelt;  aa,  a  lezM  calji  or  nectair. 
BazroUdaki-folt),.!.   [I.»x,tU.aDd/E.l>um, 

a  leaf.]  A  plant  or  flower  with  aSx  leavea. 
BaxlllndBULn  (leka-blnd'nianX  n     In  tarly 

Eng.  kSM.  one  dI  tha  middle  thanea,  who 

B«xlllKm(aek-aU'llJ)n).  n.     BexUlUaa, 
a«Zl«mble{aeka'l.>ll-U-b1),n.   [I.aB,aii, 
and  K.  lyUoUa.]    A  word  bating  aii  lylla- 


(lak-alt'a-lant),! 

log  an  aquivBlance    ' 
bining  wTth  or  beci 
hrdrogan  atomt. 

toteof  tbecharacterliticB^aai.    Wit^^. 
BesloonlaT  (aeka-lol 


:xchaDged  for 

,.  .""'"i 

andIo«uJiu,  acelL)    In  hX.  ali-celled;  hat- 
ing all  calla  for  aaadii  at,  a  acslocular  perl- 

Su&  I  (aelnll).  a.    Balongliig  to  a  cbirao- 
Coriktdc  of  ■ex;  laxnaL 


S«xt.  8«xt«  (aakat.aekg'tix 


h.)    1 


R.6aU>. 


(L» 


onlcal  houn  of  ptayer,  Danallr  recited  at 

Sextain  (•ek>'lin),n.   IFroml.  w,  all.)  A 

atama  of  ali  Unaa. 
SaxteBI  (aak^tani),  n.     [L.]     I.  In  Jlem. 

an^.  a  coin,  Ibeaiitb  part  otau  aa.— 1  In 


Sextant  (Hka'tantX  n. 
lantt..  a  alilh  pattj    1. 

lonn  ot  quadrant,  cap 


[L.  a 


laaiilh 


sr.i 


other appendagea  It lacapablaof Teryt:en- 
aral  application,  bnt  It  It  chiefly  employed 

altitude*  of  celntlal  objeoti.  and  their  ap- 
parent an^tular  dlatancea     The  principle  of 

In  general,  depanda  niioa  an  elameatuy 
theorem  in  optica,  tIi.  &  an  ohfecC  be  aeen 
b;  repeatad  renectiOQ  from  two  mliron 
which  are  perpendlcnlar  to  tha  aame  plana, 
the  angqlar  dittance  of  the  object  from  Ita 
Image  u  double  tha  Inclination  ol  the  mli- 
ron.   The  anneled  flgure  ahowi  the  nau^l 


slaieea.  that  may  be  interpoied  to 

wen  dlrectlji  tbrough  telaacope  t  and 
ailtered  portion  ol  tlM  minor*  and 


tbe  tM«u  tha  an, 

and  Ihia  la  hall  that  lietweeD  tha  objacta  — 
Box  aaolanl.  a  ■urtayor'a  inatniniaiit  for 
maatntlng  anglea,  and  lor  OiUng  In  the  da- 
hlia ofaaurtejr,  when  the  theodolite  Is  uaed 
for  the  long  ilnae,  and  lajlng  out  the  iaiser 

tilanglai &  In  oMtmn.  a   eonatalUtlon 

■Itnited  acroaa  the  equator  and  aouUi  of 
tbe  acllptie. 
■uUlT  (leki'ta-ii),  n.    [L  HBtariuf,  from 


laliglouih 
ton  or  aacrlataii.     Alao  written  Sezlery. 
Sextet.  Seztatto  (aaka'tet,  teka-tet'i^).  ». 

Sextlle  (aeka'th),!  p:.  aruui.  aUtb,  from 
■ez,ali.)  DenotfaiE  the  aapect  or  poaltlon  of 
two  plaoata  whan  dlataat  from  each  other 
en  degreea  or  two  ilsni.    Thla  podtlon  la 


SexUlllon  (aeka-Ultl-onX  »■  [Trom  I. «, 
■i^andKnOUm.]  Aocordlng  In  Engtlah 
Dotation,  a  million  ralaed  to  the  alxth  power; 


■ii  cl;dien  annaied:  acconUng  to  French 
notatton.  by  a  unit  irlth  twenty-one  olpbera 
anneial    Spelled  alnSBOIien. 
Bexte(aaka'i«).n.  pi  Sextos  (aaki'iAi).  (L.) 
A  l>ook  formed  bj  folding  each  ilwet  Into 

SextO-deC«inO(*aka-tA-dea1-ma),n.  ILa«- 
liu  deednuf,  alxtetnUi~«Brnu,  alilh.  and 
daciniiu,  tenth.]  A  book,  pamphlet,  or  tha 
like,  folded  ao  that  each  aheat  makea  ali- 
teOD  leaiea;  tbe  Hie  ut  the  book  thui  [oldad. 
Uaually  bidlcated  thui,  IBmq.  Ifl*.  Uaed 
alao  adlectltal)'.    Called  alao  Sisatmva. 

Bflzton  (aeka'ton),  n.  fContr.  from  aoena- 
Ian  (which  aeaL  ]  Ao  nndat  ofllcar  of  the 
ebnrch,  whoaa  bnalnea^  In  ancient  limea. 
waa  to  lake  can  of  tbe  roMela.  TCttDicnta. 
A«,,  IwtoDStDa  to  the  chnich.  The  greater 
■Impllclty  of  Protaatant  ceremonlea  ha>  ran- 
derod  till*  datj  one  of  amall  fniportanca, 
and  In  the  Church  ot  England  the  eeilou'i 
dutlaa  now  conalat  In  taking  care  ot  the 
church  generaltj.  to  which  ia  added  the 
duty  ot  aiming  aod  DlUna  np  gntea  in  the 
cImrGliyara  Theaeilonmaybeat  theaame 
time  the  pariib  dark. 

SextontTt  (aatta'tOD-rlX  n.     Beilonahlp. 

SextoniUp  (aekatOD-ablp).  n.    The  oAce  ol 

c  aa  Saeriny. 
[L.L.  ttxtupltit, 


Sextryt  (aeki'tri).  n.    Sa 

Surtnple  (Hka'tQ-pt),  a    . 

from  1.  aex,  all.]    1.  Sixfold;  lix  tl 

Into  bara  eon talnlngau  equal  noteao 
eqnltalenta,  gBnenlly  comldered  a  i 

Saztnplot  (■eka'tO-plet)^  n.     In  mi 
double  triplet,  ali  notaa  to  be  perfon 

Bexnftl(ieki'&-ai),a.  [I.  Mxtiolii  (Ft.  Hxuf  I), 

Bciti;  dlstlngnliblog  tba  aei;  denoting 
ithatlapecullartothedlitlnctlon  and  olflce 
ofma1aBndfemile:pertalnlogtolhegeiilial 
orgaua;  a*.  ik«uiJ  chaiacteilalica :  Hzual 
dlHaaea;  aeiual  Intercourae,  conoectlou.  or 
■       -       In  i«r  a 


dlu 


J.jobi   h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  altv;     >H,  Ikro;  lb,  II 


a.    C»UtdiiitoArti)ltiaiSfiUiK,  Lin 
Suittm.     Bh  LumMAa. 
"—  (Kkra-m-MX  n.    One  who  be- 


8Mnialltr(»ki-Q.11.U),n.    T1 
quill  ti  dl  being  dllUDsnUied  b) 

SeniiillM  {tek?(i-»l-li).  o.(.   — 
tn  dlttlofluuh  Juto  vnei    '  _  _        -    ^- 
It  »era.  all  oblecU  of  tbongfaC'    WhUnii 

aeziuUr (Kka'a-i]-U).adD.  InsKXiulmi 

Bey(iJX«-     [Fr.MV<.)    A  lort  ol  irooH 

cJoUi:  tat.    IScntch-l 
S«r  («!).  *■     The  opening  in  ■  gumi 

through  which  Um  ann  pUMa:  tba  aaun 

*  attt  or  BO*>  which  raiu  under  the  u 

(Scotch.) 
Be7  (•»)■  »'-    Jt.0    »*J*n.  A.  Su.  (Ui 

(■ta.taMnlnifea].*«>,Uiaitor.|  TdMs 


rub-L,a.aad/Wca.IoniIii1  InpoteUiv. 
m  mod*  <d  ghdns  adooUd  by  IWu  vhI 
.■Umt oU luiuntc* iSt ihiiSiwi ol  Oeih. 


nment.     Pai 

Urit  the  outline  la  ntmnclj  perceptitde,  the 
whole  preeentlng  u  huUMlBct  mlily  ip- 

£^dl£  b«ntf-r«U).  ^    

i^ipUed  to  a  ipecla  o(  pidntliig  It     _ 

'*■- ■■ '-  prepared  with  dark  itiiooo. 

— -■ ""■  •-'•laM  . 

s  thede- 

_. rt  BHnd  andsni      ' 

BIWbt  (abib),  (.1 


harreat.— Z.  To 

wM(a  earn  of  the  Held.  

ai  a  itroller  or  bcscar.  [AproTlnclal  word.) 

SIwckAlOITtjahaE'a-ta-riX'L  IFor  lAah 
aTtry.\    An  ftiab  boand.    Dtkktr. 

Sback-bOlt  (ihakDAltX  >L  Id  *>r  a  (vttar 
incli  at  might  bepotonthewriaUoranklaa 
olprfionen. 

BhwM»<ahaH).>L  (OeBarallT  niad  In  the 
planLI  [A.  Bu.  Mueiil.  K«Ki>I.  a  ihackle. 
from  auMH.  MBeu,  to  ihake:  D.  KAotal,  a 
link  of  a  chain.  It  probablr  maant  origtn- 
allr  a  looae,  daDclli«  (aitsilnc.  ]  I.  A  fatter, 
BTTs.  handcuH,  or  aomelhiog  alH  that  con- 
BflM  Um  UbU  id  ai  to  r«&alB  the  dm  or 
them  or  prercDt  free  moUon.  'BoHaand 
.    c^_.     .  i^ut  wUck  «lMracla 


Witt  a  BKmUe  boll 

hanaacated.  (HArfiiKMithepaflUirou^ 
whlefa  lb*  pa«kW  b  pMiwI  ta  eloBa  the 
port-hole  effeetaall*.-.^  A  Hall  (arcoapllis 
»llwaj-e»rria«™.  it  [Americafcl-kn 
letter-like  band  or  cbala  worn  «■  tlu  lie* 


ppr  AaMimt.    L  To  chain;  to  fe 
^  or  conOne  the  Uinbidt  10  M  tc 


roaadlah,  with  a  tttoa 
and  white  or  nddiih 


tb.pale 
pal^    t 


8m  POHnir 


!bA«8MiUX^  lA. ««-  taa*t,  Jiade. *». 
dow.  Bee  Sbuiow.]  L  A  eotamntlve  i.b- 
icuritjr  caoied  bj  tlia  InlerceptiaD.  csnliigc 
DIT.  or  latemiptlon  at  the  ran  of  ligbt:  duu- 
Den  or  eIooid  caoiDd  br  loleiaptjaa  uf 
ligbL  sCaifediffenttMnaUdiw.  aiillu- 
pHea  no  parttenlar  Inn  or  deSnlte  limit; 
wbenw  a  jJkBdoH  repraaantt  in  (nnu  the  ob- 
ject which  Intcrcapti  tin  Udit     " 

wben  we  ta;.  let  m  twict  to  1&  . 
•e  hare  no  (bought  o<  fofn  < 


IhaHll*  (ahahH-B.    lA  lonaoOsin.  D   •  Ww^  ,j^      ■   mo   —«  w      fiw..  n 
A  tckmuaa  Ui  of  the 


■haWrnkah^a.  [A  MiftMort  ImhJ  mA- 
*».  1^1  E  ataWii;llclu.aaBeT,lr<nD(A^.       £;., 
tich:  A.  8ai  jeMta  (ah.  na*v.  •~'-'" 


hiol  large 


S  Mean:  paltrr:  di^».-«Wc.  e*.  ■  !*■(*»  -/iU 

raUow;  '*'***"'"^ l*^  tt.r« 

■trtnia  (Aah'rA>.  •■      P>  ^*~*''  '-'" 

Pt  otabrana.  Hmu   "•*'*?■  Tart,  u*-  .-,.  ». 

rr«  I    Tbe  iMfcliuiiHwa  tt  *  cmbj  •■"!  •■- 

oaw->ehai«er.  _, ,_     , Oad-b 

■iMi*  t.t— ti  -    ftn  tpeuliiC*  1  •(■d  I  fr-a  >  -• 

•Aatr;  te  S  man  per-iaMr  »  f"*™  of  .*«»  i  -  ;■ 

L  (inin  AakcB  bnm  it)«  rff*  ear.  «!«  'j  ci  .-;  ■ 

hn«»,  *c.  alter  tarred-     (rrerta'ai  Em-  .i^  ., 


globe  f^  grT«nx1  p  __ 

initHial.  lawd  In  diPmu  ihr  ti|ta  i4  ■ 
lamm  fm  itt  *rr  :■  t/Swirm  trtodB- 
p«^i*ued»«hhn(n  aHK  u-ivwwa^^- 


(f)  A  hfMpw  trln>  (v^^-flic  i™-  rewrc^; 


H  ifw  UE^ImMi-'mM^^ 


tUi  bole,  uid  ernp- 
ted  bj  a  chanrwl  to 


daBiisd  Umita;  tha 
kd  un  ths  gruund, 


qpfl  object  on 


leet  flluinlmiloil  by 

It  have  an  Innnite 
lEb  not  dlitingulili- 
rhencs  ths  dudoir 

MDMBEl.— 2.  Dmrk- 


ieht  vid  coohiMi 
on  of  ths  UgbE  BDd 

.rdw  dTiJif  AliB^htyr 

idad  ret«»t"'To 

i  reureMnUtioD  of 
r  ibKDca  of  UghL 


mperfeotrndfiinl 
ludu  ;  4  preDgun 
m  bwlTJng  rorth. 


.n  or  IblDK  like  ■ 
adw.DciIh.'  Jfil- 


(bronil  'SAodmn'rv  (heir  ligbt  undsr  Toai 
•rinaaofwmr.'SAa<t-fi.  Toioukwithifl^t 
irr»d*Uan>  □[   coloar  or  lluhl:   lo  ihndl. 

'  Void  BpHces  whlcb  pre  decplj  tJmdoued.' 
Dr^dtn.^7.  To  npruent  funtly  at  Imper- 
fectlj:  to  bodi  torlh 

g,  Tn  repmetit  tjpjcillj:  u,  tb«  beallntt 
power  of  Uie  bruen  iFrpnit  MbadowrtA  the 
ttaatcr  ot  Chrln'i  rigbteouinau.     In  thi* 


forth:  u.  to  (Amtog  forth  iiie  guipel  dli- 
penMtion.  —  9.  To  follow  cloael/ ;  I      "" 
ju  cloaelj  ■■  ■  ihadow,  eipfiolalljr  In 


colour ;  fading. 

X.  la  BomUng,  the  ut  of  eoiTMtlj  lepnuti  l- 

tag  (lie  ahidowi  of  objecbi, 
EUkkdmrlih  (>had'a-l*h),  «   Sbidowr.  'Oar 

tellgloD  bali«  thit  tnth  whsreof  theln 

wu  bot  ■  (AodowM  ptBDgarmUTs  nigm- 

bUace.'    BttkT.    [Kan.] 
QluUnrlUB  (Ibid'O-leiX  a.     Harlna  no 

•hidow.     A  Pciick. 
QtaOowr  (•had'O-l).  a.    lA.  Su.  ondinif. 

See  SHADOW.]    1.  roll  ot  ihidH;  OMuUig 

•bBde;kccoiiipiuiEedbj>bade;d^i;irlDoniy. 

'Shadttev  fitnMA.'    Shak.    'ThiB  uodnrv 

de*ert,  uulnxiiiented  woodi.'    Stiat. 

i.  FUntIr  »nr«KnbiU>e ;  tjpiciL  "Thoae 
■Aodcv^  Bipiatloni  weak,  the  blood  of  bulli 
tad  g«U.'  Mitton—a.  UniuUtutlili  no. 
re^  ■  audita soblla-w)ihmloiiv Sail'  Mil- 


t.  Dlmljisen;  ob«un;  dim. 

The  tunu  Ih.1  ..Dce  h^'c  bctD        L.^if,a,m. 

is'drak).  n.    IFroni  SAodnuA, 


ths  operBtloD  ot  >nietLliig  hu  tilled  ot  ill 

Shady  (■ha'di).  a.  1.  Abounding  with  ihade 
or  ihadet;  cutlug  or  c&uiliis  ujide.  '  And 
AmarylUe  fllli  the  aitady  groTse.'  Dr^dMU. 
e  Sheitersd  from  tbe  glut  of  light  or  lol  try 


doubtful  moralltj  or  chftracler;  e<LiUTOCAl; 
SB.  >  AaO^  cbmutgr ;  *  lAodii  tnutBtctiun. 


BbBinal  (iharfl).  t.i.    [A  fonn  of  «AuJI«  ] 
Tobohijleorlinip. 
SliafflBrt(shari1-»X>L  A  hobbler  one  tbat 

8tUtmt«B(thitn-Iti),n.pl.lFmtD  the  founder. 


J|..Aii/((.] 


ji.lFmmthef 

. kac*(.  Diui,*l- 

a ihiif t. B> In coil'ike^A.  Ai torhinge troni 
gDttunI  tolHblAlcemp.  iau^A.]  \aii\it\iitQ, 

bjr  wblih  the  workrrs  dricend,  and  tbmugli 

ut  pure  sir  Into  A  cual-iuiiie.  or  for  drawing 


ough  U 


ror.Kt,»h.n 
•r  haft,  a  cohin 
..  pole,  handle. 
ie  thing  Bhaped  i 


r  1b  oarued  a  dovnMf  t 

:  Icel.  Aiisi.ikcft.Ka 
le;  Dan.  lin/'-  a  han- 
I :  D.  and  O.  kAq/I,  a 

ramoo^edbrihavlnB 
lu.  icafan,  to  abare. 


SHAFT-ALLEY 
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SHAKE-FORK 


to  scrape;  bat  this  is  doubtful.  Comp.  L. 
*eapu9,  a  shaft,  teipio,  a  staff;  Or.  skaptron, 
akiptroHf  a  staff.]  L  An  arrow;  a  missile 
weapon.  'S/^/te  of  gentie  satire,  kin  to  cha- 
rity.    Tennyton. 

So  lofty  was  the  pile,  a  Parthian  bow  , 

With  vigour  drawn  must  send  the  xA^f/ir  below. 

Dryden. 

%  A  body  of  a  Ions  cylindrical  shape;  a  stem, 
•talk,  trank,  or  the  like;  the  columnar  part 
of  anything;  speciflcally,  in  arch,  (a)  the 
body  of  a  column  between  the  base  and  the 
capital;  the  fust  or  trunk.  It  always  di- 
minishes in  diameter,  sometimes  from  the 
bottom,  sometimes  from  a  quarter,  and 
sometimes  from  a  third  of  its  height,  and 
aometimes  it  has  a  slight  swelling,  called 
the  entasis,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  height 
In  the  Ionic  and  Coiinthian  columns  the 
difference  of  the  upper  and  lower  diameters 
of  the  shaft  varies  from  a  fifth  to  a  twelfth 
of  the  lower  diameter.  See  Ck>LUMN.  (6) 
The  spire  of  a  steeple,  (c)  The  part  of  a 
chimney  which  rises  above  the  roof,  (d)  In 
middle-age  architecture,  one  of  those  small 
columns  which  are  clustered  round  pillars, 
or  used  in  the  jambs  of  doors  and  windows, 
in  arcades,  ^.—3.  The  interior  space  of  a 
blast-furnace.  —4.  The  stem  or  stock  of  a 
feather  or  uuilL— 5.  The  handle  of  certain 
tools,  utensils,  instruments,  or  the  like;  as, 
the  shc^/t  of  a  hammer,  axe,  whip,  (&c.— 6.  A 
long  lath  at  each  end  of  the  heddles  of  a 
loom— 7.  In  maeh.  (a)  a  kind  of  large  axle; 
as,  the  sht^ft  of  a  fly-wheel ;  the  shaft  of  a 
steamer's  screw  or  paddles;  the  sha/t  or 
crank-axle  of  a  locomotive.  (6)  A  revolving 
bar  or  connected  burs  serving  to  convey  the 
force  which  is  generated  in  the  engine  or 
other  prime  mover  to  the  different  working 
machines,  for  which  purpose  it  is  provided 
with  drums  and  belts,  or  with  cog-wheela— 
S.  One  of  the  iMirs  between  a  pair  of  which  a 
horse  is  harnessed  to  a  vehicle;  a  thill;  also, 
the  pole  ur  tongue  of  a  carriage,  chariot,  Ac. 
—To  make  a  »hajt  or  a  bolt  mi't,  a  prover- 
bial expression  put  by  Shakspere  into  the 
mouth  of  Blender  {Merry  Wices,  lii.  4)  sig- 
nifying to  take  the  risk  come  what  may. 
The  shfi/t  was  the  arrow  of  the  long-bow, 
the  bolt  that  of  the  cross-bow. 

81iaft-alley  (shaft'al-li),  n.  A  passage  in  a 
screw  steamer  between  the  after  bulk-head 
of  the  engine-room  and  the  shaft -pipe 
around  the  propeller  shaft,  and  allowing 
access  thereto. 

Shaft-bender  (shaf tl>end-6r),  n.  A  person 
who  bends  timber  by  steam  or  pressure. 

Bhaft-COapUng  (shaffkup-ling),  »l  a  de- 
vice for  connecting  two  or  more  lengths  of 
shaftinff  together.    See  Ck>uPLiNG. 

81iafted(shaffed).  a.  1.  Having  shafts;  or- 
namented with  ^afts  or  small  clustering 
pillars. 

The  lordly  hall  itself  is  lighted  by  a  fine  Gothic 
window  of  sAafted  stone  at  one  end.      Sir  /f  .  Scott. 

2.  Having  a  handle:  a  term  used  in  heraldry 
to  denote  that  a  spear-head  has  a  handle 
to  it 

Bhaft-bone  (shaf tliors),  n.  The  horse  that 
goes  in  the  shafts  or  thUls  of  a  cart,  chaise, 
or  gig. 

BtiaiUllg  (shaff ing),  n.  In  maeh.  the  svs- 
tem  of  shafts  connecting  a  machine  with 
the  prime  mover,  and  through  which  mo- 
tion is  communicated  to  the  former  by  the 
latter.    See  Shaft. 

Bbaftmentit  Sbaftiiiant(shafrment.shaft'- 
manX  n.  (A  Sax.  fo^f^'nund  —  sec^.  a 
shaft,  and  mund,  a  hand.]  A  span,  a  mea- 
aure  of  about  0  inchea 

The  thruvt  mist  her,  and  in  a  tree  it  strake 
And  entered  in  the  same  a  ska/imatt  deepe. 

HarrifiFtaH. 

abac  (shagX  n.  (A.  Sax.  seeaega,  a  brush 
of  coarse  hair;  probably  allied  to  IceL  skeog, 
Dan.  skioff,  a  beard,  and  perhaps  connected 
with  IceL  skaga,  to  stand  out,  to  be  promi- 
nent ;  skagi,  a  promontonr.  ]  L  Coarse  hair 
or  nap,  or  rough  woolly  hair.  'True  Wit- 
ney broadcloth,  with  its  shag  unshorn.' 
Hay.—t.  A  kind  of  cloth  having  a  long 
coarse  nap.— S.  The  sreen  cormorant  or 
crested  cormorant  (Phalaeroeorax  erista- 
tus).  At  the  commencement  of  spring  there 
rises  on  the  middle  of  the  head  a  fine  tuft 
of  outspread  feathers,  about  1|  inch  high, 
capable  of  erection,  and  in  that  state  pre- 
venting a  toupet  or  large  plume.  On  the 
occiput  also  are  ten  or  twelve  rather  long 
■ubulate  feathers.— 4.  A  kind  of  tobacco  cut 
into  fine  shreds. 

Sbaff  (shag),  a.  Hairy;  shaggy.  'Fetlocks 
aAo^  and  long.*  Shak.—Shag  tohaeeo.  See 
Sbao,  4 


Shag  (*1»9X  v.t  1.  To  make  rough  or 
hairy.— 2.  To  make  rough  or  sh|iggy;  to  de- 
form. 

Br«,.'ands  who  live  in  mountain  caverns  shagged 
with  underwood,  Fraser's  Mag, 

ShaJ^-bark  (shagl>&rk),  n.  In  the  United 
States,  a  popular  name  for  Carya  alba,  a 
kind  of  hickory.    Some  call  it  SAeU-bark. 

ShacT-eared  (bhag'erd),  a.  Having  shaggy 
ears. 

Thou  liest,  thou  sMag-tar'drilUia !         SMaik. 

[Some  editions  read  here  {Madteth,  iv.  2) 
shag-hair'd,  an  epithet  occurring  also  in 
II  Hetiry  VI.  iU.  1.] 

Shaded  (shag'ed),  a.  l.  Bough  with  long 
hair  or  wool 

Lean  are  their  looks,  and  shagged  is  their  hair. 

Drydtn. 

2.  Bough  as  with  wood;  rugged. 
Shagglness,   Sbacgedness  (shag'i-nes. 
shag^-nes),  n.    The  state  of  being  shaggy; 
roughness  with  long  loose  hair  or  wool. 
81iajn>7  (Bhag'iX  a>    1-  Bough  with  long  hair 
or  wool 

A  lion's  hide  he  wears. 
About  hb  shoulders  hangs  the  shaggy  sldn. 

Drydtn. 

2.  Bough ;  rugged ;  as,  the  shaggy  tops  of 
the  hills.    MOtoti. 

Shag-liaired  (shagli&rdX  a-  Having  long 
shaggy  hair.    Shak. 

Shagreen  (8ha-gr€nO.  n.  [Fr.  chagriiit  Vene- 
tian, sagriti,  from  Turk,  sagri.  Per.  saghri. 
shagreen.  ]  1.  A  species  of  leather  prepared 
without  tanning,  from  horse,  ass,  and  camel 
skin,  its  granular  appearance  being  given  by 
imbedding  in  it,  whilst  soft,  the  seeds  of  a 
species  of  chenopodinm,  and  afterwards 
shaving  down  the  surface,  and  then  by 
soaking  causing  the  i>ortions  of  the  skin 
which  had  been  indented  by  the  seeds  to 
swell  up  into  relief.  It  is  dyed  with  the 
green  produced  by  the  action  of  sal  ammo- 
niac on  copper  filings.  It  is  also  made  of  the 
skins  of  the  shark,  sea-otter,  seal,  &c.  It 
was  formerly  much  used  for  watch,  spec- 
tacle, and  instrument  cases.- 2. t  Chagrin. 
See  Chagrin. 

Shagreen,  Sbagreeiied  (sha-gr§n',  sha- 
grdnd'),  a.  Made  of  the  leather  called  sha- 
green. 'A  shagreen  case  of  lancets.'  T. 
Hook. 

Shah  (shiiX  n.  [Per. ,  a  king,  a  prince  (hence 
chess).  ]  1.  A  title  given  bv  European  writers 
to  the  monarch  of  Persia,  but  in  his  own 
country  he  is  designated  by  the  compound 
appellation  of  Padishah.  —  Shah  Sameh 
[Per.,  the  Book  of  Kings.],  the  title  of  seve- 
ral Eastern  works,  the  most  ancient  and 
celebrated  of  which  is  the  poem  in  the  mo- 
dem Persian  language  by  the  poet  FirdousL 
It  contains  the  history  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sian kings.— 2.  A  chieftain  or  prince. 

Sliahl  (stialii).  n.  A  Persian  copper  coin  of 
the  value  of  fd 

Sbaik  (shak).  n.    See  Sheik. 

Shall t  (shal).  v.t.  [Allied  to  L.G.  sehelen, 
O.  shieCen,  Dan.  skiele,  to  squint,  to  be  ob- 
lique.]   To  walk  side  wise. 

You  must  walk  straight,  without  skiewing  and 
shai/tng  to  every  step  you  set.     SirH.  L' Estrange. 

Shake  (sh&kX  %>.t.  pret.  shook;  pp.  shaken 
{shook  obs.  or  vulgrar);  ppr.  shaking.  [A.  Sax. 
scaean,  seeaean,  pret  se6e.  seede,  pp.  seaeen; 
Icel.  and  Sw.  ^aka,  to  shake ;  allied  to  D. 
sehokken,  to  shake,  to  Jog;  O.  sehaukeln,  to 
swing.  See  also  Shook.]  1.  To  cause  to 
move  with  quick  vibrations;  to  move  ra- 
pidly one  way  and  the  other;  to  make  to 
tremble,  quiver,  or  shiver;  to  agitate;  as,  the 
wind  shaJces  a  tree:  an  earthquake  shakes 
the  hills  or  the  earth. 

I  sha^  my  lap.  and  said.  So  God  shake  out  every 
man  from  his  house  and  from  his  labour,  that  per- 
forroeth  not  this  promise,  even  thus  be  he  shaken  out 
and  emptied.  Neh.  v.  13. 

The  rapid  wheels  shake  heaven's  basis.     Uiitan. 

Sound  the  pipe,  and  cry  the  slogan — 

Let  the  pibroch  shake  the  air.  ^ytoun. 

2.  To  move  or  remove  by  agitating;  to  throw 
off  by  a  Jolting.  Jerking,  or  Tibrating  motion ; 
to  rid  one's  seu  of:  generally  wiUi  an  ad- 
verb, as  avoay,  off,  cut,  &c 

Shake  off  the  golden  slumber  of  repdse.    SheUk. 

At  sight  of  thee  my  heart  shakes  ^  its  sorrows. 

Addison. 

S.  To  move  from  firmness;  to  weaken  the 
stability  of;  to  endanger;  to  threaten  to 
overthrow. 

When  his  doctrines  grew  toe  strong  to  be  shook 
by  his  enemies,  they  persecuted  his  reputation. 

Atttrbury. 

4.  To  cause  to  warer  or  doubt ;  to  impair 


the  resolution  of;  to  depress  the  courage 

of. 

His  fraud  is  then  thy  fear ;  which  plain  infers 

Thy  equal  fear,  that  my  firm  hope  and  love 

Can  by  his  fraud  be  shaken  or  seduced.     Miltom, 

6.  To  give  a  tremulous  or  vibrating  sound 
to ;  to  trill ;  as,  to  shake  a  note  in  music. — 
6.  To  rouse  suddenly  and  with  some  degree 
of  violence;  as,  to  shake  one  from  a  trance. 
ThxnMon.    In  this  sense  tisnally  with  up. 

The  coachman  shook  w>  his  horses,  and  carried 
them  along  the  side  of  the  school  dose.     Hughes. 

—To  shake  hands,  a  phrase  which,  from  the 
action  of  friends  at  meeting  and  parting, 
sometimes  signifies,  (a)  to  make  an  agree- 
ment or  contract;  to  ratify,  confirm,  or 
settle;  as,  to  shake  hands  over  a  bargain. 
(6)  To  take  leave;  to  part. 

Nor  can  it  be  safe  for  a  king  to  tarry  among  them 
who  are  shaking  hands  with  tneir  allegiance. 

Eikon  Basiiiki. 

— To  shake  a  loose  leg,  to  live  a  roving,  un- 
settled life.    [Vulgar] 
Shake  a  loose  teg  at  the  world  as  long  as  yon  can. 

/f.  //.  Ainsworth. 

—To  shake  off  the  dust  from  the  feet,  to  dis- 
claim or  renounce  solemnly  all  intercourse 
with  a  person  or  persons. 

And  whosoever  will  not  receive  you,  .  .  .  shake 
off  the  very  dust  from  your  /ett  for  a  testimony 
against  them.  Lu.  ix.  5. 

—To  shake  the  head,  to  express  disapproba- 
tion,  reluctance,  dissent,  refusal,  negation, 
reproach,  disappointment,  and  the  like. 

For  how  often  I  caught  her  with  eyes  all  wet. 
Shaking  her  head  at  her  son  and  sighing. 

Tennyson. 

Shake  (shak),  v.i  To  be  agitated  with  a 
waving  or  vibratory  motion;  to  tremble;  to 
shiver;  to  quake;  to  totter;  as.  a  tree  shaken 
with  the  wind;  the  house  shakes  in  a  tempest 
The  foundations  of  the  earth  do  shake.  Is.  xxiv.  i& 

Under  his  burning  wheels 
The  steadfast  empyrean  shook  throughout. 
All  but  the  throne  itself  of  God.  Milton. 

—To  shake  down,  to  occupy  an  improvised 
bed ;  to  betake  one's  self  to  a  shake-down. 
'An  eligible  apartment  in  which  five  or  six 
of  us  shook  down  for  the  night.'  W.  H.  Bus- 
sell.  [Colloq.]— To  shake  together,  to  be  on 
good  terms;  to  get  along  smoothly  together; 
to  adapt  one's  self  to  another's  habits,  way 
of  working.  Ac.  'The  rest  of  the  men  had 
shaken  well  together.'  MaemUlan's  Map. 
[Colloq.]— To  shake  up,  same  as  to  shak§ 
together. 
1  can't  shake  up  along  with  the  rest  of  you. 

HT.  CoUins. 

Shake  (shak),n.  1.  A  vacillating  or  wavering 
motion ;  a  rapid  motion  one  way  and  the 
other;  a  shock  or  concussion;  agitation; 
tremor. 

The  great  soldier's  honour  was  composed 
Of  thicker  stuff  which  could  endure  a  shake. 

Herbert. 

2.  A  brief  moment ;  an  instant  TColloq.  \— 
8.  In  mtme,  (a)  a  rapid  reiteration  of  two 
notes  comprehending  an  interval  not  greater 
than  one  whole  tone  nor  less  than  a  semi- 
tone; a  trill.  (6)  The  sign  {tr.,  abbreviation 
of  trill)  placea  over  a  note  indicating  that 
it  is  to  be  shalien  or  trilled.— 4.  A  crack  or 
fissure  in  timber,  produced  by  great  heat, 
strain  of  wind,  rapid  drying,  seasoning,  or 
the  like.  — 5.  A  fissure  in  the  earth.  [Provin- 
cial]—6.  The  staves  and  heading  of  a  cask, 
ready  for  setting  up,  and  packed  in  small 
bulk  for  convenience  of  transport— 7.  pL 
A  trembling  fit:  speciflcallv,  ague;  inter- 
mittent fever. — Shake  of  the  hand,  a  friendly 
clasp  of  another's  hand. 

Our  salutations  were  very  hearty  on  both 
consisting  of  many  kind  shakes  iff  the  hand. 

Addison. 

—No  great  shakes,  lit  no  great  windfall; 
hence,  nothing  extraordinary;  of  littie  value; 
Uttie  worth.    [CoUoq  ] 

I  had  my  hands  full,  and  mv  head  too.  Just  then, 
so  it  (his  drama  of  *  Marino  Faitero')  can  be  nogremt 
shakes.  Byrom. 

Shake-down  (sh&k'doun),  n.  A  temporary 
substitute  for  a  bed,  as  that  formed  on 
chairs  or  on  the  fioor.  The  term  is  probably 
derived  from  straw  beinc 
^  ^f  used  to  form  the  rtMign 
^^  ^^\  beds  of  early  timea. 
m^^l  Shakee(sha-k«').ti.  Ab 
^^f  I  East  Indian  coin  of  tlM 
H       I      value  of  about  8d  ater- 

.      W     J    Shie-ftirk  (shikforkX 
n.    A  fork  to  toss  Imlj 
Shake-fork.        about  In  her.  the  shake- 
fork  is  in  form  like  the 
pall,  but  the  ends  do  not  touch  the  et'gee  oC 
the  shield,  and  have  points  in  the 
manner  as  the  pile. 


Fite,  fir,  fat  fftU;       m«,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not»  mOve;     tfibe,  tub,  bnll;     oil,  pound;      tl,  80.  abuoe;      f,  8c  fey. 
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(shik^l  p.  and  a.     L  Caused  to 

•hak«:  «<ciUt«(L— 2.  Cracked  or  split;, as, 

tkaktm  tlnber. 

So*  b  the  wood  skaktn  dot  twisted,  as  those  about 
Capc  Town.  Bmrr«w*s  Travels. 

f^^^f  (shik'ArXn.  1.  A  person  or  thing  that 
•hakes  »r  a^tates;  as.Neptone,  the  «Aa«er of 
the  earth.  — S.  A  member  of  a  reHgioos  sect 
founded  in  Manchester  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century:  so  called  popularly 
from  Uie  agitations  or  movements  in  danc- 
ing which  forms  part  of  their  ceremonial, 
bat  calling  themselves  the  United  Society 
of  Believers  in  Christ's  Second  Appearing. 
The  Shaker*  teach  a  system  of  doctrine 
founded  partly  on  tlie  Bible  and  partly  on 
the  supposed  revelations  of  Mother  Anne 
Lee,  their  first  inspired  leader,  and  her  suc- 
ceesora  They  lead  a  celibate  life,  hold  their 
property  in  common,  engage  in  agriculture, 
oortimlture.  and  a  few  dmple  trades.  They 
believe  the  millennium  has  come,  that  they 
hold  communication  with  the  spirits  of  the 
departed,  and  have  the  exercise  of  spiritual 
gilM.  They  wearapeculiardress,  and  abstain 
from  the  use  of  pork  as  food.  They  teach  the 
theory  of  non-resistance  as  opposed  to  war 
and  bloodshed.  They  are  now  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  United  States  of  America.  Some- 
ttmea  called  Shaking  (^uoJber.— &  A  variety 
of  pigeon. 

lluui»-rmff  (shik'ragX  n.  A  ragged  fellow, 
a  tatiotlemaUon. 

He  was  a  tkMkt^rnr  like  fellow,  and.  be  dared  to 
My.  had  CTpqr  blood  In  his  veins.       Sir  kf^.  Scoit. 

Iha]bsrlsm(Bh&k'«r-izmXn.  The  principles 
of  the  Shakers. 

HIHlrtnnOT  (shik'i-nesX  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  shaky. 

Shako  7shak'6),  n.  [Fr.  tehako,  borrowed 
from  Hung,  adktf  (pron.  tshikd),  PoL 
ttdko,  a  shako.]  A  kind  of  military  head- 
dreas,  in  shape  somewhat  resembling  a 
truncated  cone,  with  a  peak  in  front  and 
sometimes  another  behind,  and  generally 
ornamented  with  a  spherical  or  other  shaped 
bndv  risiiw  in  front  of  the  crown. 

Sttkqpemn.  Sliakfpearlaa  ( shak-spT- 
rf-aoX  a.  Relating  to  or  like  Shakspere. 
SpvUed  variously  &u»ke^>earean,  Shake- 
apearian,  Shaktperean^  and  Shalupearean. 

flOAkj  (sb4ki).  a.  L  Loosely  put  together: 
ready  to  oome  to  irfeoea  —2.  Full  of  shakes 
or  cracks;  cracked,  split,  or  cleft,  as  timber, 
a  Dispoaed  to  shake  or  tremble ;  shaking ; 
as,  a  shatnf  hand.  [CoUoq. }— 4.  Of  question- 
able Integrity,  solvency,  or  abllltv.  Speci- 
Ocaliy  applied  at  the  universities  to  one  not 
Ukvly  to  pass  his  examination.    [CoUoq.] 

Other  circomstances  occurred  .  .  .  which  seemed 
to  «k«w  that  o«tr  director  was— what  is  not  to  be  found 
la  JohatoB's  dictkmary— rather  shttky.    Thackeray 


\  (ahU).  n     f  A  form  of  ttaXt  or  sAeU;  0. 
r.  a  skin  or  bark,  a  shell,  a  thin  layer. 
Shxll.]    L  a  shell  or  husk. 

YrMtr  fair  show  shall  «uck  away  their  souls 
Leanaf  then  but  the  t/utUs  Ami  hu&ks  of  meo. 

Shak. 

1.  la  f0oL  a  species  of  schist  or  schistous 
clay;  slaie  clay;  generally  of  a  bluish  or 
vvilowijlt  gray  colour,  more  rarely  of  a  dark 
blacldah  or  retldlsh  srav.  or  grayish  black, 
or  greeniah  colour.  Its  fracture  is  slaty,  and 
tn  water  tt  moulders  into  powder.  It  is 
oAan  foBod  in  strata  in  coal-mines,  and 
ooouDonly  bears  vegetable  impressions.  It 
Is  gesMrally  the  forerunner  of  coaL  Bitu- 
aliaJe  is  a  sub-variety  of  argillaceous 
ia  fnopregnated  with  bitumen,  and 
with  flanM.  It  yields,  when  distilled 
aft  a  low  red  heat,  an  oil  of  great  commercial 
tmportanoe;  to  which,  from  its  being  rich  in 
pvalBn,  tha  name  of  paraffln-oil  has  been 
flwiL  Th«  coalnneasures  of  Linlithgow- 
•hlrr  are  apedjdly  rich  in  bituminous  shales 
of  great  value.  Alum  also  is  largely  manu- 
ftac'tmeJ  from  the  shales  of  lAncashire, 
Yovfcahlre.  and  Lanarkshire.  There  are 
ly.  oUcareoos.  purely  argillaceous^  and 
shales. 
(ah4I%  e.t    TopeeL 

Ufa  m  la  avpcr  cmdcs  was  bursting  its  shell,  or 
a  aSarfiiy  off  tt*  bask.  It.  Tn3rl«i'' 


(alialX  oflgiBaUy  e.t,  now  only  atio^ 

Prwa   I  sAofl,  thou  thalt,  he  OuiU, 

K  i*  t.  and  8  9lkaU;  Imperl  $houid.$tunddeat 

'  H^  aikmMt  l^.  ahouid.    (Formerly 

l,a*«(l,jpret«AoUe.  sAuliftf;  A. Sax. 

^1, 1  ahau,!  have  to,  I  onghtupl  seti- 

anae/<rf#. weoldt, inl teuton.  Tbisisa 

re  preaeni.  that  is  a  preterite  which 

CrmsaionDad  into  a  present,  having 

a  new  pratarite  of  its  own. 


Similar  forms  occur  throughout  the  Teu- 
tonic tongues,  all  regarded  as  from  a  verb 
signifying  to  kill ;  so  that  ahaU  originally 
meant  I  have  killed;  hence,  I  have  become 
liable  for  the  wergild,  then  I  owe,  I  ought, 
I  shall.]  l.t  As  independent  verb:  (aS  to 
owe;  to  be  under  obl^atlon  for.  '  By  that 
faithI<A<atoaod.'  ^tioer.  (b)  Have  to; 
be  called  upon;  be  obliged;  must  [In  this 
sense  almost  the  auxiliary.] 

First  tel  me  whider  I  sMai  (go)  and  to  what  man 

CMautrr. 
At  drery  was  his  chere  and  his  loklng 
Whan  that  he  sMaUe  out  of  the  citambre  go. 

Chauetr. 

2.  As  an  auxiliary:  (a)  to  express  mere  fu- 
turity, forming  the  first  persons  singular  and 
plural  of  the  future  tense  (including  the 
future  perfect),  and  simply  foretelling  or 
declaring  what  is  to  take  places  am  to,  are 
to;  as,  I  or  we  »haU  ride  to  town  on  Mon- 
day. This  declaration  simply  informs  an- 
other of  a  fact  that  is  to  take  place.  Of  course 
there  may  be  an  intention  or  determin- 
ation in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  but  shall 
does  not  express  this  in  the  first  person, 
though  loiU  does,  I  tcill  go.  being  equivalent 
to  I  am  determined  to  go,  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  go.  Hence,  I  vtiU  be  obliged, 
or  we  will  be  forced,  to  go  is  quite  wrong. 
The  rMt  of  the  simple  future  is  formed  by 
the  auxiliary  vnU:  that  is  to  say.  the  future 
in  full  is,  I  thtul,  thou  wilt,  he  will,  we 
shall,  you  will,  they  will.  In  indirect  narra- 
tive, however,  ahaU  may  express  mere  fu- 
turity in  the  second  and  third  persons  in 
such  sentences  as.  he  says  or  thinks  he  shall 
go.  (b)  In  the  second  and  third  persons 
shall  implies  (1)  control  or  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker,  and  is  used  to  express 
a  promise,  command,  or  determination;  as, 
you  shM  receive  your  wages ;  he  shaM  re- 
ceive his  wages ;  these  phrases  having  the 
force  of  a  promise  lu  the  person  uttering 
them;  thou  shall  not  kill;  he  may  refuse  to 
go,  but  for  all  that  he  shall  go.  (2)  Or  it 
implies  necessity  or  inevitability,  futurity 
thought  certain  and  answered  for  by  the 
speaker. 

Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shnii  attend.    Shot. 

He  that  escapes  me  without  some  broken  limb 
sJUUi  acquit  him  well  Sha*. 

(e)  Interrogatively,  shall  I  go?  ahaU  we  go? 
shall  he  go?  shall  they  go?  ask  for  direction 
or  refer  the  matter  to  the  determination  of 
the  person  asked.  But  shall  you  go  ?  asks 
rather  for  information  merely  as  to  the 
future  without  referring  to  another's  inten- 
tion, (d)  After  conditionals,  as  \foT  whether, 
and  in  dependent  clauses  generally,  shall, 
in  all  the  persons,  expresses  simple  futurity; 
as, 

( I  ahaU  say,  or  we  shaU  say, 
If  .N  Thou  shalt  say,  ye  or  you  shall  say, 

(  He  shall  say,  they  shall  say. 

Whosoever  (=if  any  one)  therefore  shall  break  one 
of  these  least  commandments,  and  shall  teach 'men 
so,  be  shall  be  called  the  least,  &c.        Mat  v.  19. 

(0)  Should,  though  in  form  the  past  of  shall, 
is  not  used  to  express  simple  past  futurity; 
thus,  I  shall  20,  means  I  am  to  go,  but  we 
do  not  say  I  should  go  yesterday,  for  I  was 
to  go  or  to  have  gone  yesterday.  In  l^e 
ind&ect  speech,  however,  it  is  so  used ;  as, 
I  said  I  should  go;  I  arranged  that  he  should 

go. 

The  Parliament  restrived  that  all  pictures  .  .  . 
shauld  be  burned.  Macautny. 

Should  is  very  commonly  used  (1)  to  express 
present  duty  or  obligation,  as  I,  we,  they 
should  (now  and  always)  practise  virtue;  or 
to  express  past  duty  or  obligation;  as, 
I  akould        \  haiy^  paid  the  bill  on  de- 

ThouMouWte  l?rv^Llty.!fv'2fni'i*?Jhm 

He  should  ^^"*5•X^J  L^  ^K^  nnJ 

Yon  should    J  on-demand,  but  it  was  not 

(2)  To  express  a  merely  hypothetical  case  or 
a  contingent  future  event^  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  would  that  shall  does  to 
wiU;  thus,  as  we  say  1  shall  be  glad  if  you 
wHl  come,  so  we  say  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  come.  I  n  such  phrases  as,  if  it  should 
rain  to-morrow,  if  you  should  go  to  London 
next  week,  if  he  should  arrive  within  a 
month,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  future 
subjimctive.  In  like  manner  sAotild  is  used 
after  though,  grant,  admit,  allow,  Ac.  (8)  It 
is  often  used  in  a  modest  wav  to  soften  a 
statement ;  thus,  *  I  dumld  not  like  to  say  how 
many  there  are,'  is  much  the  same  as  I  hardly 
like,  I  do  not  like;  so  I  ahould  not  care  if  I 
were  at  home' =  I  do  not  Similarly,  *It 
ahould  se«n '  often  is  neariy  the  same  as 


'it  seems'— but  this  expression  is  now  lesa 
common  than  'it  would  seem.' 

He  is  no  suitor  then  T    So  it  shautd  seem. 

B.  yottspn. 
ShaU  and  wUl  are  often  confounded  by  in- 
accurate speakers  or  writers,  and  even 
writers  such  as  Addison  sometimes  make  a 
slip.  In  quoting  the  following  lines  from  a 
song  in  Sir  George  Etherege's  '  Slie  Would  if 
she  Could'  (1704),  Mr.  B.  Grant  White  says. 
*  I  do  not  know  in  English  literature  another 
passage  in  which  the  distinction  between 
ahall  and  wUl  and  would  and  should  is  at 
once  so  elegantly,  so  variously,  so  precisely, 
and  so  compactly  illustrated.' 

How  long  I  shall  love  him  I  can  no  more  tell. 
Than,  had  I  a  fever,  when  I  shou'd  be  well. 
My  passion  shtUl  kill  me  before  I  ivtll  show  it. 
And  yet  I  won't/ g^vt  all  the  world  he  did  know  It : 
But  oh  how  I  sign,  when  I  think  shou'd  he  woo  me* 
I  cannot  refuse  what  I  know  xuou'd  imdo  me. 

See  also  Will. 
Bhalll  (shalli),  n.    [Connected  with  shavH; 

the  same  word  as  ehaXiia.  ]  A  kind  of  twilled 

cloth,  made  from  the  native  goats'  hair  at 

Angora.    SVmtmmds. 
Shalloon  (shal-ltfnO.  n.  [Fr.  cAo/on,  a  wooDen 

stuff,  said  to  be  from  Chdlona,  in  France.] 

A  slight  woollen  stuff. 

In  blue  shallooH  shall  Hannibal  be  clad.    Sw^. 

Sliallop  (shallop),  n.  [Fr.  ehaloupe,  French 
form  of  sloop;  D.  sloep.  See  Sloop.]  1.  A 
sort  of  large  boat  with  two  masta,  and 
usually  rigged  like  a  schooner.— 2.  A  small 
light  vessel  with  a  small  mainmast  and 
foremast,  with  lug -sails.  'The  shtUlop 
flitteth  silken-sail'd?    Tennyson. 

Shallot  (sha-lotO,  n.  [Abbrev.  of  eschalot 
(which  seeX  See  also  Scalvion.]  A  plant, 
the  Allium  ascalonieuTn,  a  species  of  onion, 
the  mildest  cultivated.  It  grows  wild  in 
many  parts  of  Palestine,  especially  near 
Ascalon,  whence  It  derives  its  specific  name. 
The  bulb  is  compound,  separating  into  divi- 
sions termed  cloves,  by  which  the  plant  is 
Sropagated.  It  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  en- 
ure the  severest  winters  of  Kngland.  Tliu 
shallot  is  used  to  season  soups  and  mado 
dishes,  and  makes  a  good  addition  in  sauce^. 
salads,  and  pickles. 

Shallow  (shalld),  a.  [Probably  same  wonl 
as  IceL  skjdlgr,  wry,  oblique,  the  water  beini; 
shallow  where  the  beach  sinks  obliquely 
downward;  comp.  also  shoal,  she{f.]  1.  Not 
deep;  having  little  depth;  having  the  bottom 
at  no  great  dUstance  from  the  surface  or  edge : 
as,  fAoUov water;  ^shallow trench;  SLshamw 
bausket 

I  had  been  drowned  but  that  the  shore  was  shdvy 
and  shallow.  ShaJt. 

I  am  made  a  shallow  forded  stream. 
Seen  to  the  bottom.  Drydtn. 

2.  Not  intellectually  deep ;  not  profound ; 
not  penetrating  deeply  into  abstruse  sub- 
iects;  superficial:  empty;  silly;  as,  a  shal- 
Xofw  mind  or  understanding;  shallow  skill. 
'  Deep  vers'd  in  books,  tata  shallow  in  him- 
self.' Milton.—^  Thin  and  weak  of  sound; 
not  deep,  full,  or  round.  '  The  sound  per- 
fecter,  and  not  so  shtUlow  or  Jarruig.' 
Bacon. 

Shallow  (shal'ld),  n.  A  place  where  the 
water  Is  not  deep ;  a  shoal ;  a  shelf ;  a  flat ; 
a  sand-bank. 

A  swift  stream  Is  not  heard  in  the  channel,  bat  opon 
shallows  of  in'svel.  Baton. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 

Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries.         Shah. 

Shallow  (shal'16),  V,  L   To  make  shallow. 

In  long  process  of  time  the  silt  and  sands  shall  lo 
choak  aad  shallow  the  sea  in  and  about  it. 

Sir  T.  Bromme. 
That  thought  alone  the  state  impairs. 
Thy  lofty  sinks,  and  shallow^  thy  profound.  Yotm£. 

Shallow  (shalld),  fi.  A  local  name  for  the 
fish  called  also  Budd  and  Jied-eye.  See 
RUDD.     YarrelL 

Shallow-brained  (shalld-br&nd),  a.  Of  no 
depth  of  intellect;  empty-headed.  '  A  com- 
pany of  lewd,  shaUowSrained  huffa'  South. 

Shallow-hearted  (shaHd-hArted),  a.  In- 
capable of  deep  or  strong  feeling  or  affec- 
tion. *  Ye  sanguine,  shaUow-hearted  boys.' 
Shak. 

O  my  cousin,  shalUmhhmrtedl  O  my  Amy,  mine 
no  more  I  Tohhjsom. 

ShallOWly  (shal'ld-li),  adv.  In  a  shallow 
manner;  as.  (a)  with  little  depth.  f6)Surer- 
flcially;  simply;  without  depth  of  though i 
or  Judgment;  not  wisely.    Shak. 

BlUUlOWliees  (shalld-nesX  n.    The  state  ur 

auality  of  being  shallow;  as,  (a)  want  of 
epth ;  small  depth ;  as,  the  shauawneiw  tif 


ill,  SeL  locA;     g,  go\     J.iob;     h,  Fr.  tow;     ng,  Ang\     VH,  lAen;  th,  iMn;     w,  idg;    wh,  toMg;   sh,  ainre.->See  Kkv. 
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water,  of  a  river,  of  a  Btream.  (b)  Saperfi- 
cialnesB  of  intellect;  want  of  power  to  enter 
deeply  into  subjeots;  emptiness;  silliness. 
'The  8haUowne»s  and  impertinent  zeal  of 
the  vulgar  sort'    Howelt. 

ShaUow-patad  (sharidp&tedX  a.  Of 
weak  minu;  sill  v.    A§h. 

Bhalm,  Shalznie  (shftm,  sh»m1X  n.  A 
mosiual  wind- instrument  formerly  in  use; 
a  ^awm  (which  seeX 

Sbalote  (sha-lot'X  n.  See  Eschalot  and 
Shallot. 

Sbltlt  (shaltX  The  second  person  singular 
of  $haU;  as.  thou  »halt  not  «teal. 

Slialy  (shall),  a.  Partaking  of  the  qualities 
of  shale. 

Sliam  (sham),  n.  [  Perhaps  a  form  of  ^tame; 
Prov.  K  $ham,  shame;  tharHf  to  blush  for 
shame;  comp.,  however,  Prov.  G.  tchetrty 
seheinen,  deludve  appearance,  phantom; 
icheme,  shade,  shadow;  O.H.G.  teiman^  to 
gleaoL]  One  who  or  that  which  deceives 
expectation;  any  trick,  fraud,  or  device  that 
deludes  and  disappoints;  delusion;  impos- 
ture; humbug. 
Bdieve  who  will  the  aalenm  sham,  not  I.   AtUiMM. 

In  that  year  ( 1680)  our  tongue  was  enriched  with  two 
words.  Mob  and  Sham,  rcutarkable  memorials  of  a 
season  of  tumult  and  imposture.  Macaulay. 

Sbam  (shamX  a.  False ;  counterfeit ;  pre- 
tended; as,  a  «Aatn  fight 

Self-interest  and  covctousness  cannot  keep  society 
order!);  and  peaceful,  let  sham  philosophers  say  what 
they  will.  KingsUy. 

—Sham  plea,  in  law,  a  plea  entered  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  delay. 
Sham  (sham),  ut  pret  &  pp.  ihammed; 

gpr.  shamming.    Lt  To  deceive;  to  trick; 
>  cheat;  to  delude  with  false  pretences. 

They  find  themselves  fooled  and  sh/imm*d  into  con- 
victlon.  Sir  X.  L'Estratiffe. 

2.t  To  obtrude  by  fraud  or  imposition. 

We  must  have  a  care  that  we  do  not  .  .  .  jAnm&Ua* 
des  upon  the  world  for  current  reason. 

Str  R.  L'£*/rtMft. 

3.  To  make  a  pretence  of  in  order  to  deceive; 
to  feign:  to  imitate;  to  ape;  as.  to  gham  ill- 
ness. —To  sham  A  braham,  a  sailor's  term  for 
pretending  illness  in  order  to  avoid  doing 
duty  in  the  ship,  Ac.  See  ABRAHAJl-lLAlf. 
Sliani  (sham),  0.  t.  To  pretend ;  to  make  false 
pretences. 

Then  all  your  wits  that  fleer  and  sham, 
Down  from  Don  Quixote  to  Tom  Tram, 
From  whom  I  iests  and  puns  purloin. 
And  slily  put  tnem  off  for  mine.  Prior, 

8ham-Abram  (sham-&'bramX  a.  Pre- 
tended; mock;  sham.  See  under  Sham,  v.L 
*  Sham^Ahram  saints.*    Hood. 

Shaman  (sham'an),  n.  A  professor  or  priest 
of  Shamanism;  a  wizard  or  conjuror,  among 
those  who  profess  Shamanism. 

Bhaman  (sham'an),  a.  Kelating  to  Sha- 
manism. 

SliamaxilBm  (sham'an-izm),  n.  A  general 
name  applied  to  the  idolatrous  religions  of  a 
number  of  barbarous  nations,  comprehend- 
ing those  of  the  Finnish  race,  as  the  Ostiaks, 
Samoyedes.  and  other  inhabitants  of  Siberia, 
as  far  as  the  PaciAc  Ocean.  These  nations 
generallv  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being,  but 
to  this  they  add  the  belief  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  is  in  the  hands  of  a  number 
of  secondary  gods  lK>th  benevolent  and  mal- 
evolent towards  nmn,  and  that  it  is  nlvsolutely 
necessary  to  avert  tlieir  malign  iutluence  by 
niaicic  rites  and  spells.  The  general  belief 
respecting  another  life  appears  to  be  that 
the  condition  uf  man  will  be  poorer  and 
more  wretched  than  the  present;  hence 
death  is  an  object  of  ^rf  at  dread. 

Shamanlst  (sham'ai  -  st),  n.  A  believer  in 
.Shamanism. 

Shamble  (sham'bl).  n.  [\.  Sax.  icamel,  a 
stool,  a  bench,  a  form;  Dan.  skammel,  Icel. 
sketntniil,  a  f(M>t.stool,  a  bench,  a  trestle;  Sa 
skeininUs,  shambles:  from  L.  seamellum, 
gcainillus,  ilima  of  *cainmum,  a  iiool  or 
bench.]  1.  In  mining,  a  niche  or  shelf  left 
at  suitable  distances  to  receive  the  ore  which 
is  thrown  from  one  to  another,  and  thus 
raised  to  the  top.— 2.  pi.  The  tables  or  stalls 
where  butchers  expose  meat  for  sale;  a 
slaughter- honse:  a  flesh  market:  often 
treated  as  a  singular.  '  To  make  a  $hanMe$ 
of  the  parliament  house.'    Shak. 

Whatsoever  is  sold  in  the .rAomMrj^.that  eat.  iCor.x.as. 

Hence— S.  A  place  of  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter or  butchery. 

The  whole  land  was  converted  into  a  vast  human 
sham^et.  PnscotL 

StlftTnhH  (sbam'blX  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  tham- 
bUd;  ppr.  shambling.    [A  form  of  scamble 


(which  see>]  To  walk  awkwardly  and  un- 
steadily, as  if  the  knees  were  weak. 

Shamblillg(sham'bl-ing).a.  {YTomthaifMe.'l 
Moving  with  an  awkwaLrd,  irregular,  clumsy 
pace ;  as,  a  shambling  trot;  shambling  legs. 

fthMLmMlwg  (sham'bl-ing),  n.  An  awkward, 
clumsy,  irregular  pace  or  gait 

By  that  shamhlnig  in  his  walk  it  should  be  my  rich 
banker,  Gomez,  whom  I  knew  at  Barcelona.  DrytUn. 

Shame  (shamX  '^  (A.  Sax.  aceamu,  scamu, 
IceL  skamm,  skdmiHy  Dan.  and  Sw.  skam, 
G.  seham,  O.H.Q.  seama,  shame;  probably 
from  a  root -verb  skiman,  to  redden;  seen 
also  in  A.  Sax.  selma,  a  gleam ;  £.  shim- 
msr.}  1.  A  painful  sensation  excited  by  a 
consciousness  of  guilt,  or  of  having  done 
something  which  injures  reputation,  or  by 
the  exposure  of  that  which  nature  or  mo- 
desty prompts  us  to  conceaL  '  Bums  with 
haa3^Uil  shame.'    Shak. 

Hide,  for  shatme, 
Romans,  yoar  erand&tres'  iinai^es. 
That  blush  at  their  degenerate  progeny.    Drydtn. 

Sham*  prevails  when  reason  is  defeated.    Rambler. 

2.  The  cause  or  reason  of  shame;  that  which 
brings  reproach  and  dt^^des  a  person  in 
the  estimation  of  others.  '  Guides,  who  are 
the  shams  of  religion. '    &MXh. 

And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim. 

Except  an  erring  sister's  sham*i        ByrtH. 

&  Reproach;  ignominy;  dishonour;  disgrace; 

derision;  contempt 

Ye  have  borne  the  sham*  of  the  heathen. 

Ezek.  xxxvi.  6. 

4.  The  parts  which  modesty  requires  to  be 
covered.  la  xlvli.  Z.—For  shame!  an  inter- 
jectional  phrase  signifying  you  should  be 
ashamed;  shame  on  you  I—To  put  to  shame , 
to  cause  to  feel  shame;  to  inflict  shame,  dis- 
grace, or  dishonour  on. 

Seeing  they  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God 
afmh.  and  >m/  him  to  an  open  shame.      Heb.  vi.  6. 

Shame  (sham),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  shamed;  ppr. 
shaming.  1.  To  make  ashamed;  to  cause 
to  blush  or  to  feel  degraded,  dishonoured, 
or  disgraced.  '  Shame  enough  to  shame  thee, 
wert  thou  not  shameless.'    Shak. 

Who  shames  a  scribbler?     Break   one   cobweb 

throut;h. 
He  spins  the  slight  selApleasing  thread  anew.    Po^. 

2.  To  cover  with  rejiroach  or  ignominy ;  to 
disgrace.— 3.  To  mock  at;  to  deride. 

Ye  have  shamed  the  counsel  of  the  poor.    Ps.  xiv.  6. 

Shame  (shamX  v.i.  To  be  ashamed. 

To  its  trunk  authors  give  such  a  magnitude,  as  I 
shiime  to  repeat.  Raleigh. 

I  do  shame  to  think  of  it.  Shak. 

Bham^^th^^  (sh&m'f&stX  a.  ['Shamefaced 
was  once  shamefast,  shame/acedneM  was 
shame/astness,  like  steac^fast  and  steadfast- 
ness;  but  the  ordinary  manifestations  of 
shame  being  by  the  face,  have  brought  it  to 
its  present  orthography.'  Trench.  See 
Shamefast.]  Bashful;  easily  confused  or 
put  out  of  countenance. 

Conscience  is  a  blushing  shamefaced  spirit.    Shak. 

Your  jA(I»k/<>^</ virtue  shunn'd  the  people's  praise. 

Dryden. 

Shamefincedly  (sham'fast-liX  <^9.  Bash- 
fully; with  excessive  modesty. 

Shamefacedness  (sliam'fast-nesX  n.  Baah- 
fulness;  excess  of  modesty. 

ShamefBlSt  t  (shamefast),  a.  [A.  Sax.  sceam- 
faMt.\    Shamefaced;  modest 

He  saw  her  wise,  shamefast  and  bringing  forth 
children.  .Worth. 

It  is  a  pity  that  shamefast  and  shatnr/astness  .  .  . 
should  have  been  corrupted  in  modem  use  tojhame- 
faced  and  shixtnefacedness.  The  words  are  properly 
of  the  same  formation  as  steaiifast,  steaiffastitess, 
soothfast,  sooth fistuess,  and  those  pood  old  English 
words  now  lost  to  us.  roo'fist,  rocfistness.  As  by 
rootfast  our  f.itliers  understood  that  which  was  firm 
aiid/rtj/  by  its  root,  so  hy  shamefast,  in  like  manner, 
that  which  was  established  and  xwaAc  fast  by  (an 
honourable  shame.  To  change  this  mto  skntne- 
faced  is  to  allow  all  the  meaniiip  and  force  of  the 
word  to  run  to  tiie  surface,  tu  leave  us.  ethicallv.  a 
far  inferior  word.  Trench. 

Shamefiwtness  t  (sham'f ast-nesX  n.  Shame- 
facedness; great  modesty.  'In  mannerly 
aparell  with  sliamfastnes.'  Bible,  Tgndale's 
trans.,  1626. 

Shameful  (shameful),  a,  l.  Bringing  shame 
or  disgrace;  scandalous;  disgraceful;  injuri- 
ous to  reputation. 

His  naval  preparations  were  not  more  surprising 
than  his  quick  and  shameftd  retreat.     ArbtUhnot. 

2.  Raising  shame  in  others;  indecent  'Phoe- 
bus flying  so  most  shameful  sight'  Spenser. 

Shameftuly  (sbam'ful-liX  adv.  In  a  shame- 
ful manner:  with  indignity  or  indecency; 
disgracefully. 

ShamefnlneM  (sham'ful-nesX  n.  The  state 


or  quality  of  being  shameful;  dhgraciful- 
ness;  diqgrace;  shiune. 

The  king  debated  with  himself 
If  Arthur  were  the  child  of  shamefitiness. 
Or  born  the  son  of  Gorlois.  Tennyson. 

Shameless  (shamlesX  a-  l-  Destitute  of 
shame;  wanting  modesty;  impudent;  brazen- 
faced ;  inmiodest ;  audacious ;  Insensible  to 
disgrace. 

To  tell  thee  whence  thou  earnest,  of  whom  derived. 
Were  shame  enough  to  shame  thee,  wert  thou  not 
shameless.  Shak. 

2.  Done  without  shame ;  indicating  want  of 
shame;  as,  a  shameless  disregard  of  honesty. 

The  shameless  denial  hereof  bv  some  of  their 
friends,  and  the  more  shameless  justification  by  some 
of  their  flatterers,  makes  it  needful  to  exemplify. 

Ralegh, 

Shamelessly  (sliarales-llX  adv.  In  a  shame- 
less manner:  without  shame;  impudently. 

He  must  needs  be  shameUssly  wicked  that  abhors 
not  this  licentiousness.  Sir  M.  HeUo. 

Shamelessness  (sh&mles-nesX  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  shameless;  destitution 
of  shame;  want  of  sensibility  to  disgrace  or 
dishonour;  impudence. 

He  that  blushes  not  at  his  crime,  bat  adds  shame- 
Ussness  to  shame,  has  nothing  left  to  restore  him  to 
virtue.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Shame -proof  (sh&m'pri^f  X  «-  Oallont  or 
insensible  to  shame. 

They  will  shame  us;  let  them  not  approach. 
—We  are  shame.protf,  my  lord.  Shak. 

Shamer  (sham'^rX  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  makes  ashamed    Beau.  Jt  PL 

Sham-flght  (shanffltX  n.  A  pretended  fight 
or  engagement. 

ShamJD^el  (shaml),  n.    Same  as  ShambU. 

Shammer  (shanrdrX  n.  One  that  shams; 
an  impostor. 

Shammy,  Shamoy  (shami,  sham'oiX  n. 
fA  corruption  of  chamois,  the  animal  and 
its  prepared  skin.]  1.  A  species  of  antelope, 
the  AntUope  rupieapra;  the  chamoia— 2.  A 
kind  of  leather  origiually  prepared  from  the 
skin  of  this  animal  but  much  of  the  article 
sold  under  this  name  is  now  made  of  the 
skin  of  the  common  goat  the  kid.  and  eveu 
the  sheep. 

ShamolS  (sham'oiX  m-    Same  as  Shamtny. 

Shamoyln^  (rtiam'oi-ingXn-  A  mode  of 
preparingleather  by  working  oil  into  tlie 
skin  instead  of  the  astringent,  or  chloride 
of  ammoninm,  commonly  used  in  tanning. 

Shampoo  (sham-pO0>  V.  t  [H  ind.  tshampna . 
to  squeeze.]  1.  To  rub  and  percuss  tlie 
whole  suriace  of  the  body  of.  and  at  tlie 
same  time  to  extend  the  limbs  and  rack  the 
joints,  in  connection  with  the  hot  bath,  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  tone  and  rigour — 
a  practice  introduced  from  the  East— 2.  To 
wash  thoroughly  and  rub  or  brush  etfec- 
tively  a  person's  head,  using  either  soap  or 
a  soapy  preparation. 

Shampoo  (sham-pO0»  n.  The  act  or  opera- 
tion of  shampooing. 

Shamrock  (sham'rokX  n.  [Jr.  seamrog,  GaeL 
seamrag,  trefoil,  white  clover.]  llie  name 
conmionly  given  to  the  national  emblem  of 
Ireland,  as  the  rose  is  that  of  England  and 
the  thistle  of  Scothmd.  It  is  a  trefoil  plant, 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  plant  called 
white  clover  lTr\folium  repens),  but  some 
think  it  to  be  rather  the  wood-sorrel  (Oxalis 
Acetosella)  (which  seeX  The  plant  sold  in 
Dublin  and  elsewhere  on  St  Patrick's  Day  is 
the  small  yellow  trefoil  (Trifolium  minus). 

Shan  (shan),  n.    Same  as  Shanny. 

Shan  (shanX  n.  Naut.  a  defect  in  sparK. 
most  commonly  from  bad  collared  knots ; 
an  injurious  compression  of  fibres  in  tim- 
ber; the  turning  out  of  the  cortical  layers 
when  the  plank  has  l>een  sawed  obliquely 
to  the  central  axis  of  the  tree. 

Shand  (shandX  a.  [O.E.  sehande,  achonde, 
A.  Sax.  scatui,  seeond,  shame,  disgrace.) 
Worthless.    [Scotch.] 

Shand  (shandX  n.    Base  coin.    [Scotch.  1 

'  I  doubt  Glossin  will  prove  but  shand  aAcr  a*.  Miv- 
tre&s.'  said  Jabos.  .  .  .  '  but  this  is  a  gude  half-crown 
ony  way.  Sir  /#'.  Semtt. 

Shandry,  Shandrvdan  (shan'dri,  shan'dri- 
danX  n.  A  one-horse  Irish  conveyance. 
'  An  ancient  rickety-looking  vehicle  of  the 
kind  once  known  as  shandiydan. '  CcmhiU 
Mag. 

Shandygaff  (shan'di-gaf).  n.    A  mixture  of 
beer  and  ginger-beer. 

(Men)  slid  into  cool  oyster  cettars  for  iced  ginfper- 
beer  and  shanilygaff.  G.  A.  Sales. 

Shangle.  Shangan  (>hang^,  shang^aux  n- 
A  shackle ;  a  stick  cleft  at  one  end  for  put  > 
ting  the  tail  of  a  dog  in  by  way  of  mischief  . 
or  to  frighten  him  away.    [Scotch.  ] 


F&te.  fikr,  fat,  fgll;       md.  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not,  mttve;       tdbe,  tub.  bull;       oil.  pound;       ti.  So.  abtine;     y.  Sc  fry. 
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*'»*"<"f  ^shan'ing),  n.    Same  as  Shanny. 

fiUUllC  vanuitfk)*  fiw  [A.  Sai.  «oane,  §eeanc, 
wanM,  $oeanea.  the  bone  of  the  leg,  the 
leg,  earm  seonea.  the  aim-bone;  Dan.  <s  Sw. 
tkank;  O.  and  D  »ehenk4l,  the  shank.  Akin 
Se  itMt,  a  ahin  of  beef,  and  perhaps  shin.] 
L  The  whole  leg.  or  the  part  of  the  1^ 
from  the  knee  to  the  ankle;  the  tibia  or 
■hin-bone.  *  Crooked  crawling  8AafUc«.';^/»- 
mr 

His  voothfiU  bote,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 
For  tu%  sliruAk  thank,  Shat. 

1  In  a  hone,  the  part  of  the  fore-leg  be- 
tween the  knee  and  the  fetlock.— 8.  That 
part  of  an  instrument^  tool,  or  other  thing 
which  oonnecti  the  acting  part  with  a  handle 
or  other  part  by  which  it  u  held  or  moved ; 
■1^  •Moificallj.  (a)  the  stem  of  a  ke/  between 
the  bow  and  the  bii  (fr)  The  stem  of  an 
anchor  connecting  the  arras  and  the  stock. 
<c)  The  tang  or  part  of  a  knife,  chisel,  4&c., 
inserted  in  the  handle,  (tf)  The  straight 
portion  of  a  hook.  («)  The  straight  part  of 
a  naQ  between  the  nead  and  the  ti^r  of 
the  point  (/)  The  body  of  a  printing  type. 
i^  The  eye  or  loop  on  a  button.— 4.  That 
part  of  a  shoe  wtuch  connects  the  broad 
part  of  the  sole  with  the  heeL— 6.  In  metal. 
a  laige  ladle  to  contain  molten  metals, 
managed  by  a  straight  bar  at  one  end  and 
a  cross-bar  with  handles  at  the  other  end, 
by  which  it  is  tipped  to  pour  out  the  metaL 
t.  In  ardi.  (a)  the  shaft  of  a  column.  Q>)  The 
plain  space  between  the  channels  of  the  tri- 
flyph  of  a  Doric  friexe.— To  ride  Shanks 
nmg  or  mart,  to  perform  a  Journey  on  foot 
ur  <m  one's  legs  or  shanka  [Colloq.] 
SttalL  (shangk).  v.i.  L  To  be  affected  with 
dissaae  of  the  pedicel  or  footstalk ;  to  fall 
off  by  decay  of  the  footstalk:  often  with 

Tbe  gtsmeat  of  tlicse  twelve  Sowers  all  swelled, 
ad  aftfiiMtely  su  fine  captulcs  and  two  poor  cap- 
nks  were  pvodacvd ;  omij  four  capsules  shanking 
S^  DmrwrtH, 

1  To  lake  to  one's  legs.    [Scotch. ) 
Sbank  (shangk).  «.t    [Scotch.]    To  send  off 
without  cerenumy. 

Tk«y  think  they  should  be  looldt  after,  and  some 
vay  TV  should  baith  be  thankii  wM  till  Edinburgh 

Sir  If.  Sc9U. 


-To  tkankone'a  telfawa',  to  take  one's  self 
otfqnlrkly.    Sir  W.  Scott 
Shiak-tMMrCshangk'bdrXYk  SameasSeftenib- 


g\*T!^^  fshangktX  a.    HaTing  a  shank. 

ihaakad  (shangktX  P- uid  a.  Affected  with 
dkease  of  the  wank  or  footstalk. 

— >^*»*t^  (shangk'teX  n.    See  Charorb. 

Bianklin-HUld  (shangklin-sand).n.  In  oeol. 
another  name  for  lower  neensand  of  the 
chalk  tonnation :  to  called  from  its  being 
oooqrfciKMisly  doTdoped  at  Shatkklin  In  the 
Isle  of  Wight 

Ihaiik'iPftmter  (shangk'p&n-Mr),  fk  Naut 
a  ibort  rope  and  cham  which  sustains  the 
•hank  and  flakes  of  an  anchor  against  the 
•hip's  side,  as  the  stopper  ftetens  the  rii^ 
and  stock  to  the  cat-wnuL 

SluaillSr  (shan'ni).  n.  A  small  fish  allied  to 
Ihs  blenny,  and  round  under  stones  and  sea- 
weeds, where  It  lorka.  It  is  the  BUntUut 
fkehe  of  Unnms,  and  the  PkoUi  lavie  of 
modem  authors.  By  means  of  its  pectoral 
Sbs  It  Is  able  to  crawl  upon  land,  and  when 
the  tide  ebbe  will  often  creep  upon  shore 
«nti]  it  finds  a  crerice  wherem  it  can  hide 
vstfl  the  tide  retorea. 

Jteaaertt  (shan'skritX  n.  An  old  spelling 
riSanmriL 

flia*n*t<ahftniX  AooBtraetlonof  Sftaairot 
fCblloq.] 

IhlHty  (sfaan'tiX  «     (A  fbrra  of  jaunty.] 

_Ja«Bty;  gay;  showy.   [ProTindaL]^ 


r,  — ■i.iVw  (shan^Xn.    [Ftom  Ir. 
old,  or  f^om  fion,  weather,  and  tig^  a 
.  1    A  hnt  or  mean  dwelling;  a  tempo- 
rary boiklii^ 
null  (shan'tiX  «-i    Tb  llYe  in  a  shanty. 

nwB^lllAll  (shan^-manX  n.  One  who 
IIt«s  to  a  shanv;  hence,  a  backwoodsman; 
alsmberer. 

thtpatato(shAp'a'bIXn.  1.  Capable  of  being 
shaped;  shapeable.  —  2.  Having  a  proper 
«r  form. 

roond  and  tha^bU,  which  befcwe 
Ckfcy  tbM^  iodacd  to  look  upon.        Dt  Fot. 

(•hApX  p  i.  pret  ahaped ;  pp.  thaped 

;  ppr  skapinff.    [^  Sax.  seeajMm, 

O  Aax.  seepan,  Goth,  ikapan,  »kap- 

leel  sfcoiM.  Dan.  sMW,  O.U.G.  eeafati, 

U   »chaf«i^  to  ahape.  form,  create; 


r 


a 


perhaps  from  same  root  as  ship.  ]  1 .  To  form 
or  create;  to  make. 

1  was  shafeu  in  iniquity.  Ps.  II  5. 

Costly  his  rarb— his  Flemish  ruflT 

Fell  o'er  his  doublet,  sha^d  of  buff.  Sir  W.  Sctti. 

2.  To  mould,  cut,  or  make  Into  a  particular 
form;  to  give  form  or  figure  to;  as,  to  ehape 
a  garment 

Grace  thafed  her  limbs,  and  beauty  deck'd  her 
lace.  Prior, 

S.  To  adapt  to  a  purpose;  to  r^pilate;  to 
adjust;  to  direct. 

Charmed  by  their  eyes,  their  manners  I  acquire. 
And  shaft  my  foolishness  to  tlieir  desire.     Prior. 

To  the  stream  ...  be  sht^s  his  course. 

Siry.  Dmham,. 

4.  To  image;  to  conceive;  to  caU  or  conjure 
up. 

Oft  my  Jealousy 
Shafts  (dulu  that  arc  not.  Shak. 

Sliape  (shapX  v.i.  To  square;  to  suit;  to  be 
adjusted.    [Rare.] 

Their  dear  loss 
The  more  of  you  'twas  felt,  the  more  it  shaftd 
Unto  my  end  of  stealinf;  them.  Shah. 

Sliape  (sh&pXn.  1.  Chamcter  or  construction 
of  an  object  as  determining  its  extemsl  ap- 
pearance; outward  aspect;  make;  figure; 
form;  guise;  as.  the  shape  ot  the  head,  the 
body,  drc;  the  shape  of  a  horse  or  a  tree. 
*  A  charming  shape.'    Addison, 

Take  any  shaft  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Sliall  never  uemble.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  has  form  or  figure;  a  figure; 
an  appearance;  a  being. 

The  oXYicx.shaft 
\f  shaft  it  mifht  be  called  that  shape  had  none. 
Distinguishable  in  meml}er,  Joint,  or  Umb.  MUton. 

8.  A  pattern  to  be  followed ;  a  model ;  a 
mould;  as,  to  cut  shapes  for  ladies'  dresses. 
Jackets,  d^.— 4.  In  eoi^ery,  a  dessert  dish 
made  of  blanc-mange,  rice,  corn-flour.  Ac. , 
variously  flavoured,  or  of  Jelly,  cast  into  a 
mould,  allowed  to  stand  till  it  sets  or  firms, 
and  then  turned  out  to  be  served.— 6.  Form 
of  embodiment,  as  in  words;  form,  ss  of 
thought  or  conception;  concrete  embodi- 
ment or  example,  as  of  some  quality. 

Yet  the  smooth  words  took  no  shaft  in  action. 

Frotidt, 

6.t  A  dress  for  disguise;  a  guise. 

This  Persian  shaft  laid  by,  and  she  appearing 
In  a  Greeldsh  dress.  ksassiiigtr. 

81iape,t  pp.  Formed;  figured;  prepared. 
Chauctr. 

Bhapeable  (ship'a-bl),  a.  L  Capable  of  being 
shaped.  'Soft  and  shapeable  into  love's 
syllables.'  AtoHn.  —  2.  Shapely.  Spelled 
UMo  Shapable. 

Shapeless  (sh&plesX  a.  Destitute  of  regu- 
lar form;  wanting  symmetry  of  dimensiona 
'  The  shapeless  rock  or  hanging  precipice.' 
Pope. 

He  is  deformed ;  crooked,  old  and  sere. 
Ill-faced,  worse  bodied,  shaftitss  everywhere. 

Shak. 

Sliapdlessxiess  (sh&paes-nesX  n.  The  state 
of  Doing  shapeless;  destitution  of  regular 
form. 

81iapelidie,ta.  Shapely;  fit;  likely.  dUni- 
eet. 

Shapeliness  (shipli-nesX  n.  The  state  of 
being  shapely;  beauty  or  proportion  of  form. 

Shapely  (shai/li).  a.  Well  formed;  having 
a  regular  and  pleasine  shape;  symmetrioaL 
'ThesAapeJy  columa     T.  Warion. 

Shapesmlth  (sh&p'smlth),  n.  One  that  un- 
dertakes to  improve  the  form  of  the  body. 
[Bmlesque.] 

No  shaftsmith  yet  set  up  and  drove  a  trade. 
To  mend  the  work  that  Providence  had  made. 

Garth. 
Shapoumet  (sha-pOr'netX  In  h»r.  see  Cha- 

POURMIT. 

Shard  (shUrdX  n.  (Also  sAeni;  A.  Sax.  tcsanf. 
from  sosran,  to  shear,  to  separate;  cog.  loeL 
sftard,  a  notch,  a  gap ;  Dan.  slraar,  an  inci- 
sion, a  sherd;  akin  share.]  1.  A  piece  or 
fragment  of  an  earthen  vessel  or  of  any 
brittle  substance ;  a  potsherd ;  a  frsgment 
«S%ard«, flints. and  pebblea'  Shak.  'Dashed 
your  cities  into  «^rd«.'    Temnyson. 

Thus  did  that  poor  soul  wander  in  want  and  cheerless 

discomfort. 
Bleeding,  barefooted,  over  the  thards  and  thorns 

of  existence.  Lottg/eUaw. 

2.  The  shell  of  an  egg  or  of  a  snalL— 3.  The 
wing-case  of  a  beetle. 

They  are  his  shards,  and  he  their  beetle.     Shak. 

4.  The  leaves  of  the  artichoke  and  some 
other  vegetables  whitened  or  blanched. 
*Shards  or  mallows  for  the  pot'  Dryden, 
5.t  A  gap  in  a  fence.  StarUhurst—d.i  A 
bonme  or  boundary;  a  division.    Spenser. 


Shard-home  (shilrd'bdmX  a.  Borne  along 
bv  its  shards  or  scaly  wing-cases.  'Tlw 
•Aard-froms  beetle.'    Shak. 

Sharded  (shilrd'ed).  a.  Having  wings 
sheathed  with  a  hard  cose.  '  The  shardid 
beetle.'    Shak. 

ShardyCshiird'iXa-  Consistiug  of  or  formed 
by  a  shard  or  shards:  furnished  with  sharda. 
•  The  hornet's  shardy  wings.'    J.  Jl  Drake. 

Share  (sh&rX  n.  [A.  Sax.  seearu,  a  por- 
tion, a  shearing,  a  division ;  seear,  stHxr, 
that  which  divides,  the  share  of  a  plough, 
both  from  s^raii,  to  cut  Akin  shear, 
sheer,  shire,  shore,  sharp,  short,  scaur,  skirt 
See  Bhbak.]  1.  A  certain  quantity;  a  part; 
a  portion;  as.  a  small  share  of  prudence 
or  good  sense.  —  2.  A  part  or  portion  cd 
a  thing  owned  by  a  number  in  common; 
that  part  of  an  undivided  interest  which 
belongs  to  each  proprietor ;  as,  shares  in  a 
bank;  shares  in  a  railway;  a  ship  owned  in 
ten  shares.  —8.  The  part  of  a  tiling  allotted 
or  distributed  to  each  individual  of  a  num- 
ber; portion  among  others;  apportioned  lot: 
allotment;  dividend.  ' My  «Aars  of  fame. 
Drydeii. — 4.  The  broad  iron  or  blHde  nf  a 
plough  which  cuts  the  bottom  of  the  f  uituw- 
slice;  ploughshare. 

Sharpened  shares  shall  vex  the  fruhfUI  ground. 

Thydtm. 
—To  go  shares,  to  go  share  and  share,  to 
partake,  to  be  equally  concerned.   [CoUoq.] 

She  fondly  hoped  that  he  might  be  inclined  l»  g9 
shart  and  share  alike  with  Twin  Junior.  Thaekeray. 

Share  (sharX  e.<.  pret.  &  pp.  shared;  ppr. 
sharing.  [From  the  noun.]  1.  To  divide  in 
portions;  to  part  among  two  or  more. 

The  latest  of  my  wealth  111  share  amongst  you. 

Shak. 
Suppose  I  share  my  fortune  equally  between  my 
children  and  a  stranger.  S-mt/t. 

2.  To  partake  or  enjoy  with  others;  to  sehie 
and  possess  Jointly  or  in  common.  '  Who 
stay  to  share  the  morning  feast'  Tenny- 
son. 

Great  Jove  with  Caesar  shares  his  sov'reign  sway. 

MUtoH. 
In  vain  does  valour  bleed. 
While  avarice  and  rapine  share  the  land.    Mi/hm. 

3.  To  receive  as  one's  portion;  to  enjoy  or 
suffer;  to  experience.  Shak.  —  ^\  To  out; 
to  shear;  to  cleave. 

Scalp,  face,  and  shoulder  the  keen  steel  divides. 
And  the  shared  visage  hangs  on  equal  sides. 

Drydtn. 

Share  (sh&rX  v.t.  To  have  part;  to  get  one's 
portion;  to  be  a  sharer. 

And  think  not,  Percy. 
To  share  with  uie  in  glory  any  more.     Shak. 

A  rteht  of  inheritance  gave  every  one  a  title  to 
share  m  the  goods  of  his  father.  Ltke. 

Share-heam  (shiU^b^mX  n.  That  part  of  a 
plough  to  which  the  share  Is  applied 

Siiare-boxie  (sh&r^nX  n.  The  os  pubis,  the 
smallest  of  Uie  three  portions  of  the  os  in- 
nominatum,  which  is  placed  at  the  upper 
and  fore  part  of  the  pelvis. 

Share-hroker  (sh&rbrdk-«rX  n.  A  dealer 
or  broker  in  the  shares  and  securities  of 
Joint-stock  companies  and  the  like. 

Bnareholder  (sh&rai6ld-«rX  n.  One  that 
holds  or  owns  a  share  or  shares  in  a  Joini> 
stock  company,  in  a  common  fund,  or  in 
some  property;  as.  a  shareholder  in  a  rail- 
way, mining,  or  banking  company,  Ac 

Shaire-llne  (shiirlInX  »&.  The  summit  line 
of  elevated  ground;  the  dividing  line. 

Share-list  (sh&rOist).  n.  A  list  of  the  prioas 
of  shares  of  railways,  mines,  baiiki^  govern- 
ment securities  and  the  like. 

Sharer  (shir'drX  n.  One  who  shares;  one 
who  paiticipates  in  anything  with  another ; 
one  who  enjovs  or  suffers  in  oonunoo  with 
another  or  ottwrs;  a  partaker. 

Peopls  not  allowed  to  be  sharers  with  their  1 


panions  in  good  fortune  will  hardly  be  sharers  \a 
bad.  Sir  R.  VEstrmtige. 

Shark  (shUrkX  n.  [Usually  derived  from  L. 
oarcharias.  Or.  karehariae,  a  shark,  fromJear- 
eharos,  sharp-pointed,  with  sharp  or  Jagged 
teeth;  but  the  want  of  intermediate  forms 
renders  this  etymology  a  little  doubtful 
Perhaps  from  A.  Sax.  soeran,  to  shear,  to  out 
Oomp.Icel.tibertAt9Mr,ashark.  Thenounaud 
the  verb  appear  to  have  been  applied  to  per- 
sons as  early  as  to  the  fish.]  LOneof  agroup 
of  dasmobranchiate  fishes,  celebrated  for 
the  size  and  voracity  of  many  of  the  species. 
The  form  of  the  body  is  elongated,  and  the 
tail  thick  and  fleshy.  Tlie  mouth  is  large, 
and  armed  with  several  rows  of  compressed, 
sharp-edged,  and  sometimes  serrated  teeth. 
The  skin  is  usually  very  rough,  covered  witli 
a  multitude  of  little  osseous  tubercles  or  pls- 
coid  scales.    They  are  the  most  formidabl'^ 


A.  cAaln;      £h,  8c  loeA;     g,  go;     J,  job;     t,  Ft.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     tB,  then;  th,  tAin;     w,  vig;    wh,  whig;    th,  vQrt.Sw  Ke^ 


.^^. 


lldi^  or  dog-flMH.  Ac.    The  buklng  ihirk 
(SilaAt  maxima)  itbjtKtOu  Urgait  ipecla^ 


bat  It  hunt ^ 

His  whltaihirk  (CBnAoriu  wulgariti  it  of 
•f  Iha  mint  tomdiUlila  ind  ronclau  of  " 
VMdn.     It  ia  n»  OD  tba  BrltUh  cm 
bBt  comnion  In  nuor  of  the  •rirmer  ■ 
rMuhlngilengtbDlanrSatest  Tbe  h 
nut-huded  Aunk*  (ZjipuiX  vhlob 


clil»llj  (oond  In  tropLci]  •»••.»»  mit  lom- 
cloDi.  mid  olt«a  atUck  mu.  Tbe  ihirk  1> 
(•rtpiroiuDto*ovlvip»roo»,  icoordlng  loclr- 
cunutuicH  -i.  A  gnair.  irttul  lellow ;  ena 
wbo  mil  hli  pockctt  b]f  a)]!  tdcki;  a  ahaipar; 

panlooa'  Bp.  /temoWa,— a  Tricketr;  tniod ; 
peltT  rapliia.  '  Wrelohea  who  Uae  npon  the 
lAari-  SoulA. 
Bturk  (ihirk),  nf.  [Origin  donbtfoL  8m 
the  noun.  Shiri  appeaia  to  be  i  weakened 
lora  of  tbUl  To  pin  the  pett>  tbiet.  or 
ntber  to  Uti  b^  ^ItEa  aniT  petti  alrat^ 
nm*:  tonrindle;  to  c«en:  taplarameaolr 
dlahoDeat  or  EieedT  trick.   B.  ^ 


'5S 


artlflcea.    rVti]«T.] 

Blurk  (ahltTk),  I.I.   ToplcknphutUr,  alllv. 
or  Id  anuai  quantJUN:  with  *p. 


StUtTkar  (abJirk'irX  «     One  "ho  Urei  by 
ihuktns ;   an  artful  fellow.      '  A  rengado 
...     a  dlrtr  ibirtrr.'     WoUon. 
8ti«Tk-T&r(>hlrk'r*).n.  BoeKBinaBiTiDA 
Bhiim (ahJUnX n.   Thadongotoaenarcowa 

Bh>n><ik(ihar'okXn.   A  aOnr  coin  in  lodl*. 
worth  about  la.  alerilng. 
nurp  (ihlrp).  a.     IA.  Su.  ictarp,  tma 

•ciorp.  P  acA^,  Icol.  atoTjjT.  G.  nharf. 
fteaSHani.l  1.  Harlnij  a  jerj  thin  edge  or 
fine  point;  keen;  acute:  not  blunt;  aa.  a 
aharp  knife,  or  a  cAarp  needle;  a  $haTj3 
edge  eatUj  aevera  a  aubatanca;  a  aAai^ 
point  la  eaally  made  to  penetratu  11  'Uv 
dmeter'iakarppolnt-  .'IIAo*. -2  Terminat- 
ing In  a  polot  orcil^;  not  obtiiHi  aomo- 
wbat pointed aredifed;  ridged;  peaked;  aa, 
a  bill  tarmlnatea  In  a  iMarp  peak  or  a  aAarp 
ridge;  a  aAai^'  roof.  ^i.  Abruptly  turned; 
Iwnt  at  an  acuta  angle ;  aa,  a  aXar^  turn  of 

nte,  ttr.  [It.!*!!;       ml,  met,  htr;       pin 


cem  or  dlatJneulah ;  penetrating;  read j  at 
Inrentlon;  witty;  lnReolniu;dlsorlmlnatlng; 
Ibrewd;  aubtle.  'TheiAarpail  wltledlovar 
bi  Arcadia.'    Sir  P.  Sidnf)/. 


Subtle;  nice:  wlttT;  acoU;  laltl 
'Sharp  and  eulitle  dlacouraca. 


ft  Affectingtheorganaofaenae.aa  If  pointed 
ot  cutting;  »«.(»)  quick  or  keen  of  alght 
rlgllant;  attentive;  aa^  a  «Aiirpeje;  awr^ 


<fi)  AfFectlng  tbe  oisana  of  taate  llki  .  . 
points;  aour;  acid:  acrid;  Idtler:  aa,  lAarp 
vinegar:  MarT-taated  cltrona  'SAarpphy. 
lie' £Aai.  (fl!  Affecting  the  organa  of  hear- 
ing like  aharppolnta;  piercing;  penetrating; 


10.  Fierce ;  anient ;  flei?:  vlatent ;  inipetu- 
ona;  aa.  a  iharp  conteit. 

11.  Senre:  afflicting;  vary  painful  or  dls- 
treaalng ;  aa,  lAsrp  tribulation ;  a  iliarp  lit 
of  the  gout.     '  k  aAarp  torture.'    TiitoUn'i- 

11  Biting:  pinching;  piercing:  aa,  lAoip 
air;  aiarp  wind  or  weather— IS  Orltty; 
hard:aa.  t/ttirp  aand.— 14.  Emaclateil:  leun; 
thin ;  aa,  a  lAarp  vluge  —  IS.  Keenly  alive 

making  balgalm  or  Id  exacting  une'a  duei; 


16.  Id  phtmttiii.  applied  to  a  consonant  pro- 

wlth  voice;  anrd;  non- vocal;  aa^  the  sAarp 
mutaap,  t.1:.— IT.  Inniiiji(,(a)raiBedaseinI- 
tone,  aa  a  note.  (A)  Too  high ;  ao  high  as  to 
beontof  tune  or  above  true  pltch.^^Aarp 

lo  tbe  moat  oblique  poiitlon  poaslbla  that 
the  >hlp  may  aill  well  up  to  the  wind  — 
SHarp  Is  frequently  used  In  the  formatlDn 
at  coroponnda,  many  of  nhlcb  ara  aelt- 
Bxplauatory ;  as,  t/titrp-eorttfred,  tharjt- 
sdffed.  tharp-pointed.  iharp-t/Kthed,  Ac. 

'The  lark,  itralning  banh  dlscordt  and  un- 
pleasiug  lAariu.'  Shot  —2.  In  mutic.  (a)  a 
note  arilAclally  rsiaed  a  semitone,  lb)  The 
■Ign  <f)  which,  when  placed  on  a  line  or 

movement,  ralaeaall  the  noteson  that  line  or 
apace  or  their  octivea  a  aemltone  In  pitch 
when.  In  the  courae  of  the  movement.  It  pre- 
oedea  inote.  It  haalheaame  effect  OD  It  or  Ita 
repetition,  bnt  only  within  the  aame  bar.— 
DtaMttharp,  acbBncter(x)uted  in  chro- 
matic mnaic,  and  which  raises  a  note  two 
semi  toneaaboveltsnatura]  pitch.  —S  A  sharp 
conaonant.  See  the  ad]ectiva,  — t.pf  Tbe 
hard  parts  of  wheat  which  require  Ending 
asecondtime.  Calledalao Nidinin^.'-S.tA 
pointed  weapon   Jeremy  Cvtli^r.—^  Apor- 


.-eToiuarkwlthasliarp.lt 


cal  compoBlllan.  or  to  raise  a  note  ■  semi- 

Sbaxp  (sharp),  e.i*.    To  play  tricka  Id  bar- 
gaining: to  act  the  aharper. 

Sir  A.  i-'EtlriHIlt. 

alUtTP  (shlrp),  ode.     1.  Sharply. 
!.  Exactly;  to  the  moment:  not  a  miDu't* 


engraving;  hence,  preaentlng  gmt  t 
n«s;  weli-deaned;  clear. 
SlUUrMD  (ahkrp'n),  v.t    IFrom  th< 
tife  1    To  make  sharp  or  sharper:  a 

£re  a  keen  edge  or  fine  point  to:  I 
point:  aa.  to  ehavpen  a  knife,  an 
the  teeth  of  a  taw;  to  ikarptn  a  awi 


<»)  To  make  more  eager  or  active;  aa,  to 
tAarpeik  the  edge  of  Industiy.  Hntkir.  — 
<o)  To  make  man  Intenae.  as  grief.  Joy. 

'  Quickness  of  nit,  eitherdven  by  nalun'or 
s^rpe'ie<ft>y study.'  AteKata.  (fJTorender 
quicker  or  keener  of  perception. 


(/)  To  render  more  keen ;  to  make  more 
eager  for  food  or  tor  any  gratification ;  as. 
to  sAarpen  the  appetite;  toahdTTwaadealre; 


(j)  To  make  biting,  aarcaatic.  or  severe. 
■sAnrpenesch  woM.'  Ed.  SmUK  (A)  To 
render  more  ahrlll  or  plerdng- 

(i)  To  make  more  tart  or  acid:  to  make  aoar: 

of  a  sharp;  to  apply  a  sharp  to. 
Bhaipen  (ahkip^i),  v.i.   To  grow  or  become 

Bbarp.     '>ow  ahesAarpeRf/    SKak. 
Bharper  <shlrp'«r),  ».    (See  the  adjective.! 

A  shrewd  man  in  making  bargaina;  a  tricky 

fellow ;  a  rascal  \  a  ebeal  Id  bargaining  or 


liXp-mOTind  <ihkrp'ground),  o.  Wh^twl 
111  It  li  sharp;  iharpenad.  'So  sAwp- 
grmutd  knife.'    Shalu 

Ohaivle  ("barp'll,  n.     Snttt  a  long,  sharp. 
Hat-buttoned  aall-bott    [United  States.  1 
SIlupUllg(thUp'llng),n.  A  flah.  the  at1ckl». 
b«Bk.    (ProTlDolaL] 

Bbup-lOOklllB  (ihtrp^qk-lngX  a.  tUtlnr 
the  appearance  of  abupneta:  hnngrr  look- 

, iharp  or  keeD 

j.uuiiier ,  u,  to;  "Itb  a  keen  edge  or  a  Bno 
point  (i)  Severely;  rigoroualj;  inoglily. 
'Bebuke  them  iharply.'  Tit.  L  13.  (a) 
Keenly;  acntelj;  vlgoronely;  as,  th»  mind 
and  memory  Aar^y  eierdaed-    (d)  Via 


- -  ...e  Panther  lAafpln  had  replied.' 

DrydeiL   (i)AbnipIlyi  ateeply;  aa,  tbe  bMik 
rises  tharpty  up. 

BtUipilHS  (ahUp'Dea),  n.  Tbe  atate  or  ooK- 
"■-  -*  being  aharp ;  aa.  (a)  keenneaa  of  an 
r  point ;  u.  tbe  *M>7m«t  of  a  rauir 
larL  (tj  Pungency;  addlty;  aa,  the 
KM  of  vinegar,  (c)  Eagemesa  of  da- 
pnrBiiit:  keenneaa  of  appetite,  as  for 
ind  tbe  tike,    (if)  Pungency  of  pain; 

irpnesi  of  pain,  grief,  oranguiali;  thi* 
KM  of  death  or  calaniltj. 


{(IScfoltf  ot  l»iigim»i  pungmcj:  latlilcal 


'aUiu.     (1^  Km 


t  Eiger  In  >|ipe- 


U  dunctaiiieil  bj  (oi 
Uiup-Mt  {ililcp'HlX 

ntlBution.  (Funlliu 


InboUiH 


lUngat ,— 

ledfn  the  dm  of  the  rlBs. 
w  lomwrl;  given  Co  Kma  of 


..-ItnUoa  of  modeni  umlu 

•bMlins  wllh  grut  pncrnoD  mid  effect, 
rmemeiL     ApplLnl  al»  to  ■  ihvpiUniilih 


jhted  JuUgnieat 
^   iharp-righttd 


Uup-dgtltad  (ihirp'ill 
qnick  or  icute  ilthl;  ■ 

•juUid  appmigDt:  iharjt-riat, 

nlQiL'    Sir^.  SarLH. 
■bup-tall  (iharp'til),  n.    A  puierlne  blnl 

of  tE*  wib-ruDllT  Sjulluiiue.  lamllr  Cer- 

Uiklit  or  cnepart. 
■kup-TlMMd  (■hkTii'Tli-ild),  a.     Having 

» ibwp  or  lain  fug. 

■haip-Wlttoddhtni'iriMd),  a.   Having  id 
berDtdnll-il^ted,  verj  ilkarp-vilUd  nwo,' 


uih     CMlsn.- 


■r  ii  Utenllf  U         

■• — " "■FBP«rt.     3a 

-.    - . j«intomiui 

bo  daih,  bunt,  or  part  bf  tT 
"«  rend,  (put,  or  ri' 


1  Td  brenk  up^  to  dlBdrder;  to  dwnon;  t 
■■.  hH  mind  wu  nuw  quite  i/uUfred. 

S  •  To  entter;  to  diapena. 

"■"  "     "    mnie Ino»p«ble at olo* 


r\  i.L     To  be  broken  Iota 
■II  or  eramble  lo  pieces  b; 

■bUMT  (■hat-t«Tl  B.  One  piti  of  n*ar 
lalD  vhlch  miTtbUii  la  broken  ^  ■  IninnFnl: 
aadehieflrlntliepInnl.iDd  intbepbniKi 


Uuttar-bistn<>hi>l'L«r-brJ>n),  ri.  A  cueleu 
giddv  pereon;  i  Kaller-briun. 

Shattw- brained,  Utattar-patad  (>>»('- 
t«T-briud,  aiiat'tdr-pBt-ed),  a.  Dl»rdered 
In  Intallecti'EntellecCaaU/  weak;  tcatter- 


iroper  loape  or  rlj^ht  d  Irectlo  n 
uj  un  ui  -ai^.—S/wvghted  thoon,  ahoei 

jig.  applied  lo  a  ])1ted  woman,     fiunu;  sfr 

W.  Scolt    rScDtob  } 
Bluinl  (ibttl),  a.     BhallDw.     'Duncan  deep. 

■Dd  Fvebleg  Maul.'    Ainu.    [Scotch. 
SbaVB  (>b&T),  v.L  pret.  $>iavtd;  pp.  lAsHd 

or  lAaTwn;  ppr.  lAann^.  [A.  Hai.  Knfan.  t 

mon  tn  the  Teutonic  tongiiei;  Icel  Wu 
Dan.  ikace,  Sw.  ito/ra,  D.  feAaown,  Ootl., 
•tabon,  O.  Khaben:  aanieroutaiOr.  (topU, 

razor  or  other  edged  Instrument  ^  u,  I 
itiave  tba  beard.    Often  with  off. 
Nellhw  (halt  Ihe,  j*«w  5^  the  coroei  of  Uii 

Z.  To  par*  dole;  to  make  imooth  or  ban  t 
cutting  or  paring  froni  the  lurface  of  ^  e>p 
dally,  to  remove  the  hair  from  by  aim 
or  other  iharp  initrumenl;  ■■,  to  lAaH  til 
chhiorbead;  loi/iaoa  hoopa  or  atavea. 

5.  To  cut  In  thin  >1lce>.  -PlBnta  bruiaed  ( 
(AaHii  In  leaf  or  root '  fioeen.— 4,  To  >kli 

6.  To  itrlp;  to  oppnw  br  eitortlon;  t. 
deeca  —To  Aaoe  a  tiotg.  to  purcbaae  It  at  a 
great  dlicount.  or  to  take  fntereat  unon  It 
much  beyond  tha  legal  rata.   [Unltsd  B' 


Bh>Te  {abiv), 
Inatniment  witb  a 


naor.    [Colkm.) 

IL  A  falae  report  or  alarm  ToluntarU)'  pro- 
pagated with  a  vleir  to  deceive;  a  t^ok. 
(Siangl 

Uia.T»«»M  (ahav'gTai).  n.  A  plant  of  the 
■enui  ^uiaoUm  (E.  huimaU)  employed 
for  pollihing  wood,  iforr,  and  bnaa  Bee 
BynisBTuii, 

BtutVeUns  (aliAvting),  n,  A  man  ihaved; 
henue,  a  mar  or  rellgleat.    Jn  coulempt] 

BIUTar<ahtv'«r),  n,    1.  One  who  ahiivaa  or 

le  occupation  it  to  ihave.— £.  One  who 
iH  In  bargain*  or  a  aharp  dealer. 


Bhavla  |ahtv'i\n.  A  trick  ur  prank.   'Uonv 
aprank  an' rnlrthtu' jAb™,'    Blaciaeal'i 

rhe  act  of  one 
pared  oS  mtb 


.-'ag.    |,^olcii.l 
BtUlVllls  (ahar'i! 


Uu,w<ih«),n.  (A^andlnavlan  word;  Dan. 
(troD,  IcoL  ikigr.Sw.  ikog,  a  food  or  grove,! 
1.  A  tlilcket;  a  imall  woodi  a  >biiily  plaoa. 
'ThiagrenetAnW  CAouMT,   'qoiehTdba- 

Blem  with  the  leavea,  at  of  a  potato,  tamip. 
Ac.    [  Now  only  Scotch  or  normern  Eoglldi 

„Jia' 

atuir-ft...  ,- _ 

lonn  of  Amt.]  The  rapreaentatlon  or  Image- 

Sluirl  (>h«l),  n.  (Fr.  eU/e,  from  Ar.  and 
Per.  lAdl,  a  ebawt.]  An  article  of  dreaa, 
uanally  of  a  aquare  or  oblong  ibapa,  worn, 
by  penona  of  both  aeiea  In  Ibe  Eaat,  hut  In 
the  weat  chleB;  by  femalea  aa  a  luoae  boily 
or  ahonlder  covering.     .Shawli  are  of  aeve- 

(ormed  of  a  mliture  of  lonie  or  all  Ibeaa 
aUplea.  Some  of  the  £ulem  ihawla.  n 
thoae  of  Caahmere,  are  verji  beaullfii]  anil 
ooatlr  fabrici  They  are  now  aucceutnll/ 
ImlUted  In  Europe.     The  uu  ot  the  ahawl 

nanicbeloigaalmoit  entirely  tothapraieut 

8IUlWl(>h||l),  at    Tocovar  nlthaahawL 

Pt-  cAdftfrnat. 

. slOfneUut.  » 

a  reed,  a  raed-plpa.! 

the  cUrloaet  Ottiert  think  It  waa  loimeil 
ot  plpea  made  of  reed  or  of  wheatHi  or  oatab 
atraw. 

Bhay  (aht),  «.  A  ohaiae.  Lnmb.  (Colloq. 
vnigariapi  1 

le  01<ie>ijaiiilui  wn^Uaia, 
at  fumiahea  the  colouring  m, 


dnrabla  red  lor  which  the  ohlntin  ot  India 
Coromandal  coaat.  and  Ii  alao  cultlvaled 
native  docton  aa  aipactwant.  Written  alu 


briefly  ao.  having  t^n  the  place  of  Ad. 


man  or  female  both  ia  the  ■inffulu'  mod  fo 
tlia  pluni,  nanillT  In  cooUmptDOOt  or  bn- 


3,  Bki  [•  mad  tluu 


I  prsfli  tor  female:  w. 


.tria^  a 


a  fAi-caL  '  A  ahtf-^uigeL'  Shak, 
Beueia  tmtyraaea  of 
f  uupUal  Aala  and 


lulwan  trea  of  L 
,r.a(B. /-orWi)!* 

vlffldi  when  pLerc«d  a  coploiu  luUh 

Iwlllog,' 


lUkrJu 


id  an  attached  U>  the  baughi  by 

■|i*i^(  allght'd^ 
wnoQ  no",  uui  tna  coloor  d««[WIll  tftlr- 
Hardi  to  that  of  chocalata.  A  aood-aiieil 
tnc  m  pnliBc  coDdltion  will  jlstd  a  blubel 
of   uDta.      Called  alu    ButUr-trte.     Bte 

nllMlllnr  (ahidlns),  n.  (A  Bax.  aoMMwi, 
OoCbntitilCan,  D.  and  O.  ecluidtn.  to  dl- 
Tlda;  aktn  «Aad»  ai  in  vatar^ud.)  In  the 
Ida  of  Hmi,  a  riding,  tithing,  or  division,  lu 

TlM  Ule  la  divided  Into  eli  lAindt'ida 
aiMit(ab«0.n.pl.StiaaTei<>h«vi>  (A,  am. 

Mti/.  teJuif,  D.  kAw/.  Icel.  etauf.  0.  xzAaub 
He  root  la  that  ol  iAo«,  A.  Sai.  K^/'on,  to 
■hoic,  tbrnitipiuh.]  l.  A  (luantlt;  of  the 
atalka  of  wbaat,  lyo,  nat^  or  bailej  bound 


'«  (harpoau  io  barcala- 


«.  lOld  Ensllsh  and  8i»tch.l  To  cut 
ai  with  a  liclile;  to  reap. 
B&Mtr  (aher),  v.i.    L  To  cut;  to  pen 
bicotUn*. 

Mur  A  drwp  filuKV.  Bi 


penetrate 


m  aaide;  toderitl«i  I 

n  Itutnunent  tc 


i.  Aot  boudl 

The  itinfalMji 


pecidcally. 
aa  OU  the 


UMtdhSfl  n.  The  wheel  In  the  block  of 
pullet:  a  ihaatie.    See  Hbiave 

UlMf (ihef),  I.E.  To  sullsct  and  blndi  I 
make  ihutea  of. 

BhBif  (itaU),  c.i.    Ta  make  ibeaTei. 

ShMl^  mtt^)- "  Pertalnlns  to,  conalitln 
of.  or  membllna  iheatea.     Sraw. 

Shatl  (iMl),  n.  [A  form  ot  lAtU.)  A  hui 
or  pod.    lOld  and  provtoclall 

UlMl(l)1«1>.B.t.  1^  take  the  hnaka  or  [»•! 
oB;  to  ahelL      " 


oeLal 


1.  A  hnt  or  en 

fortlri 

H  ihaltulng  ah 


nroototaArllT, 
!  cottaee  (or  ihep- 
>  the  &ore  or  on 


nee,  eapedallir 

.  (n  la  the  hllli 

tor  iport,  &C.    Written  alio  SAeel,  Shtii 

81lMUlIIS<ih«l'lnK).n.  The  outer  ihell,  pod, 

_-v.._^_j *  (helOiB,     (Pro. 


SIlMUlIISt' 
orhuakof 
*1dcI*1.| 

UiMilnc(ihaiang), 

UDilaa^Hli--  ° 


Ida: 


_, , ,  ,.  .  like  inrtni- 

ueiit:  aa.  to  BAaor  riieep:  to  t/uar  elotb 
It  la  appioprlalair  naed  for  the  cnttlag  of 
wool  hum  aheep  or  their  iklni,  and  tor 
^pptng  the  nap  frara  cloth,  -s  To  leparate 
bf  ahean:  to  cDt  or  clip  from  a  urface^  ai. 
ta  lAear  a  fleece. 

a.  fig.  to  Mrtp  of  property,  aa  bj  aenn 


HhMT  ( 

with.  Chaaeer.  [Now 
the  plormL  See  Bbkabs  }— 1.  A  year  ai  ap- 
plied to  the  age  of  a  iheep.  denominated 
from  the  jearlj  ehearing :  aa,  aheep  of  one 
(Afar,  of  two  (uart,  dtc.    [LocaL] 

g^  —  -  ^...  .....^,..  .^     A  bird,  the  black 

il  lUyneoplnvni}.  Sea 

n  ihard.     See  SaaiiD. 

a  ■  Oua  that  tbeara;  M. 

a  In  Scotland,  one  that 

EUisarliiK  (■bir'lng),  n.    1.  The  act  or  oper- 
ation of  clipping  or  shearing  tij  iheare  or 

from  iJieep^  or  tbt 
dolh.— S.  file  proi 
flipping  by  ibears 


aheep  that  baa  been  liu 
ihearllng.  rouatt.~t.-I\ 
of  reipug.  C9cntch.|  — 
making  ta  rertlcaJ  cnta 
portion  ol  an  nnderct-'  ~ 
to  deatroy  the  eontli 
factliUla  the  breaklc 


it,  of 


{iher'man),  n.    Ode  whoaaoDon- 

patlon  II  to  Ihear  cloth.    SImt. 
tUieui  (ihen).  n.  pi.     [tTrom  the  verb.] 

tti^  ctoth  and  other  aubitancea  by  Inlar- 

difler  from  iclBon  chiefly  In  being  larger, 
uid  they  nrj  In  form  acnardlng  to  the  dif- 
ferent operation!  thay-are  called  on  to  per- 
form The  (bean  need  by  (urlen,  ■heep- 
ibearen,  wearen,  Ac,  are  made  of  a  tingle 
place  of  eteeL  bent  round  until  the  bladea 
meet,  wliich  open  of  tbamaelvee  by  the  elaa- 
Uclty  ot  the  metal  — £.  BomathlDg  in  the 
lona  of  the  bladea  of  ibean;  a*.  (a)t  a  pair 
of  winga.    SpenttTr    (b)  An  apparatr'  ' — 


nltlng  heavy  weighta, 
wajl  or  track  of  a  taiae.  opun  wnico  uiv 
lathe  head,  poppet  bead,  and  r»t  are  placed . 
Bbtar^teal  (■h«r'at<l),  n.  [So  eallta  from 
ita  applicability  to  the  manntaolore  of  cat- 
ting uiatrumeiita.  aheir*,  knlvea.  acytbea. 
Ac-J  A  kind  of  iteal  prepared  by  lajlnf 
-inralbanof " — ■ 


beatbuE  tbem  In  a  fnnuce  u 
qnhe  the  welding  Camperatnn 
—  "-—  "-"tan  together  and 


lared  b»  lajlna 
el  together,  and 


rhe    proceu    may   be   repealed.  —  Singlt 

ndtcating  the  client  to  which  the  procaia 

beu-t>ll  (ih§rtal),  n.  A  name  glien  to 
lome  apedo  of  humming-blrdt:  aa  the 
ilender  •hiar-lajl  {Thavmaituni  emeuta) 
lod  Cora'i  ifwar-lail  (TAaumadurfl  Cora): 

lae  ply-forked  tail 

twar-Tater  (ther'wu.ter),  n.  The  name 
if  ee  vera)  marine  blrdtof  (be  genua  Pnfflnut, 
leloaging  to  the  petrel  family.  dilTering 
:rom  the  tras  patreli  cbieily  In  having  the 
the  loBBT  mandible  curved  iTo-n- 


Ingi     P.  einertve  (ine  grean 
Bouth-wMt  coaaU  o(  *Enalai 


rend  olber  apaclea    The  ihear-watan  fly 
9y  idck  up  amiiu  flihet " 


the  aklmmer  (AAytifAope  nigni) 
SlieBt-tlBli  (■hft'flib).  n.    |0.  KAHd,  mluiid, 

wAoiiMkA-)    One  of  the  flihea  of  the  family 

Hllnrl^  (which  aae) 
Shaath  (>b«th).  n.     [A.  Sax.  teath,  letMk, 

D.  nod  LO.  KiLiifa,  Du.  ettit.  loaL  tktOii. 

ikeUkit  (pLX  a.  icAnde,  a  ahaath:  genosUy 


led  to  a  petiole 
xt  the  bruch 
■prlDgi,  aa  Id 
udimenlary  teat 


flhMrtl»(»h*th),e.L „ 

Bheath-hill(ah«tb'hll),  n.  See  CHionmA 
Bheath-clAW  (>h«th'kls).  n.  A  kittd  of 
lizard  at  the  genua  Thecadactylna  It  la 
allied  to  the  gecko,  and  In  Jamaick  la  eom- 


1.  To  put  lu 
Ith  a  >he*U 


1. 1  To  take  away  abariHieaa  or  asttdnaafnaa: 
a  Db'iate  the  acridily  of;  to  ataCnnd  or 
ilunt     '  They  blmit  or  tAeoMa  thoie  abatp 


i  •bmTm  '^'  "ViSS^' 


-To  iheathe  EAe  neord  (Aff.), 
to  war  or  enmity :  to  make  peace,     ii  cor- 
reiponda  to  the  Indian  phraaa,  fo  bttry  tA« 

Bheathed  {ihHHd),  p.  and  a  1  Put  In  ■ 
■heath:  IncloKd  or  covered  with  a  caae; 
covered;  llned^  Inveated  with  a  memhrana. 
1  In  bot.  vaginate;  Inveited  by  aiheath  or 
cylindrical  merabtannni  tube,  which  b  tlw 
baae  of  the  leat  aa  the  atalk  or  culm  in 

ghattthar  (ihem'tr).  n.  One  who  aheatbea 
EUmthlnc  (iherHlngX  n.  1.  The  act  of 
one  who  aheathea  —i.  That  which  abeathca: 
'erlng.uBoalty  thin  plataaoi 


which   ahipa  are 

3u»— - 

r  and  tin.  tued  fur 
Mithtng  of  ihlpa 


>la,  t»r.  fati  toll;       mi.  met.  b«t;       pine,  pin;     nOte.  not.  move: 


811MtUe«a«h«th1ea), 

BlLBath-VlUCed  (di'etb'wli^d).  a.     HavlaK 

ShMtby  (BhethT).  a.     Forming  or  reaeH- 
bllng  a  ihealb  or  caie.     Sir  T.  firowu. 

c,  tub,  liiill;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc  abuBe;       y,  Sc  ttg. 


IhWn  (liMr).  11  |0  D.  kJiUk.  Hod.  D. 
M^Utf.  a.  Ktotta,  ■  nuDd  Uln.  ■  diH  Saa 
SBiTI;  Kbkfa  !■  B  illitbtlT  different  farm  ot 

lUi  word.  1    1.  A  gmomd  nh«l  in  n  Wode, 
inAAt,  jmz4,  Ac  on  wtilch  ■  rope  worlu^ 
Iba  wbeel  uf  •  pullDjr;  mfalTar— E  A  illdlng 
■catcbvou  for  tortrlng  i  keyhoLa. 
SbMT*  (ihtr).  St     To  bring  logetberlalo 

nmradl  (>hfiTdX  a  MtUe  of  itno.  SAo*. 
UlMV»-IUlll  (iMr^fil).  II.  A  ctiunel  cut 
In  ■  mMt.  Jim,  or  otber  ttmbsr,  In  olilcb 

Tllf^f1lll«r  (■heb'u-darX  n.     A  Dutcb  Eul 

India  eoBUDareUI  otBar. 
SbalMUl  <(b<-b«n'),  n.    [Probablr  ui  Iriih 

lenu.]    An  aDUcenieU  huiue  at  ■  lnw  >;tiu- 

MhlSSuiu  (ilrt-biD'trJL  n.    Una  who  keep* 

■  ihabten. 
S&abaniliw  (iht^MnlngV  n.    Tho  ut  or 

pnctJcc  a(  uepLng  a  ihabaen;  u,  aba  waa 

doad  for  «Jh«&uruw- 
""^'""T  (iht-nrna),  iL    IBab  akaHiuA. 

■ ■'-' — U.)    The  Jawiih  Dame 

a  dlirlDa  preaanea^  wblch 


ortba^nbotolUiadl 


onrtbemarcj'.aaM.  Wrlltaualao  SAwKnoA. 
Sbad  (•bed),  a  (.  pnt.  ±  pp.  lAcd;  ppr.  *Aed- 
diap.   tProbablytwodlnlnctierba  arebara 

An.  to  aapanu.  to  dbpana  (we  Sbkd,  to 
MpanlaX  and  A.  Bai.  Kmddan.  to  abad 
(blood),  t)M  Utter  COB.  wftbaFila.  ikvlda, 
to  poah,  lo  ihaka :  (T  jrAunan.  to  ibed.  to 
iVtn.  tu  caat:  KhUtttlH.  la  ihaki^  LO. 
t)atdJt»,to  tbAke.  to  pour ;  akin  S.  $hud- 

ponr  ml :  to  lat  la  J :  niad  enHclall  j  wllb 
n^id  lo  Uood  and  laara:  aa,  to  Mad  laaiai 


B  (AhI  tbeir  leaTga  In  ii 


A  Tb  cnoH  Lo  flow  off  without  paDetmtlnff; 
»t,  ■  iQof  or  a  ooTcrinc  of  oiled  clolh,  or  tbe 
Hkt,  laaald  totA«il  water. -e.  To  iprinkle; 


£i(ilwdX 


ru  let  fall  B 


cuudH  to  Sow  -  oMd  Oblj  In  compoduo 

mad  (tltadX  H.  (OK*M<t(,<Auld<.  ProT. 
&  akad.  Mwl.  a  hut.  a  bovel.  prohablj  mm 
■  TDDt  BMaolna  to  defend  or  protacli  comp. 
Rw,  ityd^  adrtancs,  alyilifa.  to  defend;  Dan. 
itvBe.to  bn)tect.to  •belter:  0.  tkittuu,  to 
di4a«d  Or  tbe  orlflnal  muolng  mar  hare 
beoi  a  ilo^ng  roof  or  penlbouie  to  aJUd  off 
(Im  nlo.  I  1.  A  illglit  or  temporarr  bnlld- 
!■■;  ■  penthonae  or  corarlns  o(  boarda.  Ac, 
(ordMltv;  apoorboueorhoTel;  ahntiu 
Bulbonaa.     *  The  OnC  Alata  boni  In  lowly 


MAagaoliDod^  Ac.;a*,Bal 
aatltbfei).  t  L     [A  Sax.  ■ 


mporaiT 

laa'luitf: 


Mkn  Baii>,>L1  ToHpanXi:  to  diTlda: 
topan:  aa,  to  (Aed  the  hair.    [Prarlndal 

aS(Siad).  n  [An  ..Id  l«r™,  bat  In  mean- 
lB(  1  now  onlr  pruiioclal.  mora  aapaqiall* 
ScDteli  laa  SBUi,  In  xpatMe.)  L  A  dM- 
^■K  apartinc:  ai.  tbe  aUf  at  Uw bair:  the 
watv-eAedof  adlitrict-S  Inwtsniv.  tbe 
bttanUa  batween  Uw  dlltaTcnt  pattaof  tbe 
■■TB  of  a  loots  Ibronf  b  whlcb  the  abultle 
1  -,-^.  -.  p.  -. 

«i*M«-  (ihad-Ar).  n.  One  who  ttaad.  or 
matm  ta  On*  oat;  tM,  B(Aedd<rot  Uloud. 
■•A  irilLU 

tfcwlllllH  Ubod'lBc).  n.  L  The  act  ot  ou 
tkmtlMit.  — 1  nalwUeh  Uibed  or  can  off. 

A^kalB:      ai.Sc.laeA;     g.po;      ],>ob; 


bltihani 

(o  aheaL     [Scotcli.] 

Sbwi,  sueeiiiw  (>b«i.  (hai'ing), 

ai  SlMUng  (oblch  aae). 


Called  ilKia  Pmtnitf. 


a  mTilTwliera  liie  ahelled  Data  wan : 
winnowed  in  order  to  free  them  f 

Bheen  (•hfin).  a.  [. 


0™/ lAin*  {wSch 

•eo).J    Bright:  iblnlng;  glittering;  ihowy. 
■  By  fountain  clear,  or  ipangled  itariight 
lAren.'    SAoA.    (Foetiral.l 
BiLWD  (ibiD),  n     Brightneu;  iplendonr. 


BllMIl  (■ll«n>  V 
IPoatlcal  audni 

■hMwlw  (■hln'll),  odi.  BrigbtlT-  frevnine. 
■heenr«li«n'l).a.   Bdgbt;  BllUarlnsiihln- 

lnK;Ialr.     '  iAianv  heaTen.' Jf Otan.    -Tba 

(Amvaanimerinora.'Tiainjffen.  [PoellcaL] 
BbMp  (ihip),  n.  ifflji.  and  si.  (A.Bai.  (Mdy, 

tttp,  LO.  and  D.  vAaap,  Q,  Khaf.  a  ibaep. 

The  word  !■  not  found  In  ScandluAvlAa,  and 

Iheortgin  launcertaln    11' 

to  Bohem.  tkap^,  a  wuUi 

eheep.  and  DlezrecogniT' 

the  genua  Oirli.  family  CapridB,  nearly 
allied  to  lb*  goat,  and  which  la  amonf  the 

iu  wool  oonilltDlai  a  prlDdpAl  inataTl«i  of 
warm  olothloa,  and  Ita  fleah  la  a  great  ar- 
Ucleollood.  Tbeikin  lamadelnlo  leather, 
wblch  it  luad  for  rar-loui  purpoiea     Tbt 

iS^  L'i^Sir.  n,™kalTnllru. 

gnaiar  relaCi*a 


rrB  for  ilrinpi  (u 

id  CDiuequeotly  yl)ld>  a 
lantlty  ai  bnttei  and  cha 


not  certainly  known  from  what  wild  upedea 
Iheaa  ware  originally  derirad.  Bomo  at  any 
rate  of  the  domaiilcated  breeds,  more  eipe- 
cially  the  inieller  .hort-tailad  breed.,  with 
cteacent-shaped  buma.  appear  to  tw  de- 

MouMon  (which  flee).  Tlie  principal  varie- 
tiea  ot  the  EngUib  ibacii  are  the  large  Ui- 
ceatar,  tbe  Cutawold.  tbe  Bcnthdawn,  the 
Cheilot.  and  the  blacklacad  breeda.  The 
LalcaitarcDnieararly  tomatDrliy,  attalnaa 
great  ilie,  haa  a  One  full  form,  and  carrlet 
more  mntlou,  tbongh  not  of  Hnaat  quality. 

ottaer:  wool  notio  long  ai  in  aome.  bnt  con- 
srably  flnar-^welgbt  of  fleece  T  to  8  Iba 
I  ColawoldahaTe  been  ImproTed  by  crota- 

-"■-■ —    Their  wool  tillne,  and 

and  fuU-ilied.    South- 
on  la  highly  rained  fur  Ita 


}.  All  the  preceding 


reaemblei  the  black'lsced.  but  la  laaa.    Iti 

mutton,  loo,  ia  delicious,  but  IU  fleece 
welghtnnlyaboutsibt  Thaturaign breeda 
of  iheep  are  caceedlDgly  numeruut,  aome  ot 
the  mora  remarkable  ipeclea  being  («)  the 
broad-tilled  ihaep  (Oni  Jsrieauda).  com- 
mon hi  Alia  and  l%ypt.  and  lemarkable  lor 
Ita  luve  beaiy  lali.  often  lo  loaded  witU  1 


Bck  faced  lihardt 


lug  thrae.  lou 
rumpad  -■■ — 
latlob  oj 
down  hi 


lone,  and  aplnd  bomt.  tli«e  of  the  mJai 
liehig  upright  and  thoee  of  the  fenatei  at 


right  anglta  to  the  head.  The  Eocky  HouD- 
lain  ibeep.  or  bighorn,  [a  the  onW  ipaclea 

and  alio  Meriro.  Aroali.—I.  In  contempt. 
atlll J  fellow, —).  J^  Ood'flpeoplo.aabelBg 

CbririL.  the  great  Bhepherd.  John  i.  II.- 
i.  A  congregation  comJdertd  ai  under  a 
■piritual  ^epherd  or  paator.  Uora  ninally 
termed  ajliHA. 

ahMp-bUT7  ( ibepaw-ri  X  n.  A  nnill  tree 
ol  the  genui  Vllmmam  (T.  Lmtato),  nat 

It  la  a  ubUtb  o[  North  America,  and  haa 

been  introduced  u  an  om amenta]  tna  Into 

Britiah  gardena 
Sbaap-bltel  (•h«p'bit),v.i.    TonlbbleUke 

s  ehaep;  bence,  to  practlaa  pettj  thattB. 
Sbw-Wtert  (>h*p'bll-«r).n.     One  wbo 

pracUaea  petty  thefta.    '  Tba  nlggBrdl;,  raa- 

vtiVt  aAatp-tilar '    Shak 
Tlwn  •!>  poUdcal  •kttfiiliT;  u  >en  u  HKcuiJ: 

aHWDOOt,  ShMPOOte  (ihSp'kot).  n.  1.  A 
flRiafl  Inclmura  for  aheep;  a  pan.^t.  The 
cotUge  of  a  (hepberd.    SAat-. 

BbMp-dlp  (>h«p'dlp],  n.  A  abeep-wuh 
(Which  Kvl 

SSi»ea-6.its  <«*>*.E|'i«e^,» 


SLwp-dOft  (•bBp'doe).  n.    A  **«Jor  land- 
ing aheen;  a  collie  (which  ie>*       ^"-^ 
BtiMP-ntoed  (•hep'^'  .veiririi; 

niMDlbld  (abSp'ty        .    ;  fold  or  pan 

ShMBtMidAd  (ibip-had'ed),   a.      Dnll; 

ilmpla-minded:    lilly.      '  Slmpla,    (Awp- 

Aaadad  foola'    .iaAn  T^j/far. 
UMpbOOk  (•btpliDk).  n.    A  book  taitenad 

to  a  pole,  by  whlcb  itiephardi  Uy  hold  on 

tba    laga   of   tbelr   iheep ;    a  diapbard^ 


I  (thjp'iab).  a.     1.1  Pertaining  lo 

beap.    ■  Bow  to  eicell  In  thctpiMk  anrgaiy.' 
tlajfoT^-i.  Like  a  eheep;  biabful ;  tlm- 


BbMpUlUr  (ahtp'iihll).  ode  In 
iih  manner;  bubfully;  with  mean 
or  diflldenca. 

BbeepUIIIlM*  (thCp'iah.nei),  ii.  1 
llty  of  being  aheaplah;  liaihlulneti 


uani  KulmJt  {K.  angutttfoliai,  nat  onlar 
bMtliwott  order,  it  tiu  bma  introduced 


( ihAp '  tnu  -  b 


BhMp-pen  <«1i<lp'p«nX  •>.  An  Inclonm  tor 
■hsepi  ■itaMpfiild. 

SbMO-TUn  <^*p'niD),  n.  A  l»rgo  Wmt  or 
grufDC  coantij  fit  for  puluring  alieop.  A 
■heep-mn  f<  properly  mora  eilenilvs  ttiu 


common  pconrwott  (HifdFocoljfle 

vulnarisX  Ihohum  it  wu  coniidflnd  m  Irult- 

rul  cauH  or  rot  in  ilinip. 
SJlMP'fl-tWBTd  (ih^pi'bflrd),  n.     A  nanifl 

commoD  to  nil  tbs  ipeclei  of  conpodio 

plinti  ot  the  Mnni  Trunpogon, 
QtMp'I-blt  ((hipi'  Mt).  u.     A  plant  of 

the  geDiu  Julone,  the  J,  nwiunna.     See 

>llMp'»Wa(Bh«pil).n.   Aiiiadeit.(Umdept 
look:  a  wliUul  glince;  B  leer. 


lo  dlncl  ■  wlihful 


8IIMp-«IUUIk(lh«p'ih>oak),  n.  SaiU.  m 
kinifal  knot  or  hitch,  or  bend,  mule  on  m 
root  to  Bhorten  It  tempanuil/. 

glieep-»4laul(ihspciied).       


if  CODD' 


uidol  Lang  lili 

It  K  killed  tu  the 'Rtllhead''ud  bruin^u 
eeteemed  delicloiu  food. 
8hMI>-iIl««Tar  (Bh«p'sh£r.4t),  n.    One  thi 

Sbeap-illMrliiC  (ilUp'ihir-lna),  n.     i.  If 
■el  ot  (heirlag  aheep.  —  £   The  time  i 


lODDe)  wicleiitlr  padd  bj  tenuite  tc 

1 1 . Q^  lerrke  uf  wuhlng  th 

lie  Hcoti!h  populur  oeme  c 

(diip-iklnl.  n.     1.  The  el 

or  iMtlier ■■  '- 


BbMP-nUt  (■hep'ipllt).  n.    The  ikln  . 
■heep  i^t  b;  ■  kiiUe  or  nuehiM  Into 

BhMp't-MrMl  <iliip^Mr-«lX  "■    An  1 
(RunB    .loelo- 

«lla),    (rowing 
netunllT        on 


£? 


(th«p'>l«1-lat[),ii. 
The  »i:t  of  >te>l- 
liig  ilieep. 
Sheep  -  tick    i, 


t  ihlnlDg  and  boillee,  I 


1  ■iluhed 
_,  - --_  -,  theeheep. 
Lick,  which  li  homy, 


brlitly,  mnd  of  ■  ratty  

deatltnteorwlngi.  It  lliei  lu  heul  in  the 
■kin  of  the  eheep.  and  eitmclt  the  blood, 
leirlnE  ■  luge  Tuund  tamaur.     Called  alio 

BbMp-Talk  (afaip'vkk),  ».  A  putnre  tor 
■heep ;  a  tract  ot  eoiiie  eitent  where  aheep 
feed.    See  aflBtp-nvH. 

Blwep-imh  (ahep'Hoeh),  n.     A  waah  or 

aklnof  iheepelthBTtokm  vermin  or  to  pre- 

aene  the  wooL 
Bbeep  -  vhlstllnE   ( sh«p  -  whia '  Ung ),   a. 

WhlilUog  after  aheep;  lending  ibeep.    '  An 

old  thap-whitUiAff  rogue,  a  ram-tender.' 

Sliat. 
Bbeapy  (ahAp'lX  a.     Pertaining  lo  or  re- 

aembllng  iheep:  theeplah.     OiaMctr. 
SlMer  (ahec),  a.    (A  an   >cfr,  pure,  clear, 

bright,  glorloui ;  Icel.  tkirr,  skarr,  bright, 

tkttn.  beautiful,  clear,  evident;  G.  tehur, 
that  ot  (hear,  A.  Sii.  (orran.  to  cut.  to  dl- 


SlieeTl.<aMr),  edv.    [See  i 

quite:  rffrht;  at  once.     '3i 
torn  upaJuer,'    Jfifltm. 

Blieerl<al>«'Xe(.    Toahe 
Bheartih^r).  e.i.  [A  torn 


the  Hue  of  the  proper 
.     .   ......  _tove  aalde;  aa.  a  ahlp 

wide,  to  come  gently  alongaltle  any  obJecL 
-To  iherr  of.  to  turn  or  mo>e  aalde  lo  a 

olt  or  "away. -To  rt"?^.  to  tm  ann™ 

t&eer  (ihlr),  iL    I.  The  curre  which  the  line 

whanrlawlngthelldeofaahlp.  Whentheae 

rljie.  aa  la  moit  uiual.  the  ahlp  la  aald  to  have 
a  ttniffht  thttr. — To  qMitkeii  the  nheer.  In 

atr^ea  out  the  cnrre-ro  ilrsuhlen  Ue 
mttr,  to  leniUleh  the  radlua.— iTha poal- 
tlon  In  which  a  ahlp  la  aometlmea  kepi  at 
alngle  anchor  to  keep  her  clear  ot  It-To 
breat  thttr,  to  deflate  from  that  poaltlon. 
3,  The  ebeer-atrake  ot  a  vetaeL 

aheer-batten  (ah$r'bai-n>.  n.  i.  Xaut 
a  bitten  atrelched  horliODiilly  along  Che 
ahnudi  and  aelted  flrmly  abOTe  each  of 
their  dead'eyei.  aervlng  to  prevent  the 
dead-eve*  from  tuning  at  that  part.  Alan 
termed  a  StreliAer.  —  2.  In  thxpiniUing. 
a  atrip  hailed  lo  Uie  liba  to  Indicate  Uie 
poaltlon  of  the  walei  or  beuda  preparatory 
to  thoee  piazika  being  bolted  on. 

Sbeer-dnnSllt  (ahlir'dntt).  n.  In  ihip- 
^''^ina.  the  plan  or  elevation  of  a  ahlp;  a 
■plan._      ^ 


itill). 


ice;  quite;  ab- 

In  Aip-tmOd- 
ID  plank  [or  adjuitlug  the 
ahfp'a  aide.  In  onler  tv  form 

.*£ 


Beau,  *  I'l. 

g    UllD 


ahipa,   patting  In  or  taking  oat  bollen. 

ooDtlitlng  ot  two  or  more  piecet  of  timber 
or  poLea  erected  In  a  mutuany  Inclined  poal- 
tlon. and  fastened  together  near  the  top. 


.■Uckle  tor  boll  .. 
In  dockyarda.  Ac.,  are  sloped  1 
the  top,  and  crowned  with  ai 
bolted  thereto.  They  are  n< 
niounloa  on  a  wharf,  hot  wei 

the  apparalui  1>  named  from 


;  KtAi  correaponda  to  Icel  ihiui. 
mer  ot  a  piece  of  cloth,  a  aklrt, 
ntot  a  aaU;  Ooth.  liwuii.  a  border. 


iiethlrg 
linen 


liln  pleci 


d.  glaH,  Ac. :  >pe- 
,d  If ■ 


clBcauy.  (a)  a  broad    and  latge  p 

Che  furniture  ot  a  bed.  (ft)  A  broad  piece  ol 
paper,  either  unfolded  aa  It  comes  from  the 
maDntacturer,  or  folded  Into  page*:  the 
quantity  or  piece  ot  paper  which  receive*- 
the  peculiar  folding  tor  being  bound  In  a 
book,  or  for  eomnion  uae  aa  writing  paper. 
Sheeti  of  paper  are  of  dllTerenI  aiiea.  aa. 
royal,  demy,  toolacep,  &c.  <c)y<(.  A  book  or 
pamphlet 
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SHELL-WORK 


BOit  OM  is  caQ«d  a  tooilr.  When  a  thip  uils 
wtth  a  aiile-vlnd  the  lower  corners  of  the 
BUkin  and  fore  sails  are  fastened  with  a  tack 
and  a  sAmI  The  sta^-sails  and  studding- 
aailB  have  onljr  one  tack  and  one  sheet  each. 
~^A  »k0st  in  tht  tniui,  somewhat  tipsy. 
ICoUoq] 

Thoit«b  S.  rnkg^t  be  « thoufht  tipsy— «  sMdtte  or  so 
*4  <4r  iri*ut  -be  was  noc  aiore  tipiy  than  was  custo> 
mary  with  him.  Trttb/fe, 

—Tkrt*  jAmIs  in  the  vimf  .tipsy ;  intoxicated. 
(OoUoq.}— /n  $hetU,  lying  flat  or  expanded; 
not  folded,  or  folded  but  not  bound :  said 
npeciaUy  of  printed  paaes.— 5^et  is  often 
nsiNl  in  composition  to  denote  that  the  sub- 
fctanee  to  the  name  of  which  it  is  prefixed  is 
tn  the  form  of  sheets  or  thin  plates;  as.  gheet- 
Ittad,  sA«tf/-gUss.  Ac. 
S&act  (shdtX  V- 1  1.  To  furnish  with  sheets. 
1  To  fold  In  a  sheet;  to  shroud.  'The 
0.\^t0d  dead'  Shak.—S  To  cover,  as  with 
a  sheet;  to  cover  with  something  broad  and 
tiitn. 

Like  the  staff,  when  saow  the  pasture  sMtett. 
The  bark  oftrees  thoo  brotrsed'st.  SAa*. 

—  To  skMt  home  (nautX  to  haul  home  a 
sheet  or  extend  the  sail  till  the  clue  is  close 
to  the  sheet-block. 

SbMt-Allcllor  (sh6f ang-k«rX  >i.  fOrlginally 
writtea  ShoU-iinchor,  that  is,  we  anchor 
Moi,  or  thrown  out  for  security  or  preserva- 
tion. ]  1.  The  largest  uichor  of  a  ship,  which 
Is  shot  out  in  extreme  dancer.  Hence  — 
1  Fig.  the  chief  support;  the  last  refuge  for 
saCstv;  as.  he  dabbled  in  literature,  but  law 
was  his  »heet-anchor. 

tllMt-ca^  <shdt'ki-blX  »•  The  cable 
attached  to  the  sheet-anchor,  which  is  the 
strongest  and  best  in  the  ship. 

SbecWoopper  (shdfkop-p^rX  n.  Copper  in 
ImMd  thin  plates. 

ShMiftd  (shdf fiilX  n.  As  much  as  a  sheet 
contains;  enough  to  fill  a  sheet. 

PlOftt  Cllit  (shSfglas).>».  A  kind  of  crown- 
fft^s  nuule  at  first  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder. 
WiTch  is  cut  longitudinally  and  placed  in  a 
f%bace,  where  It  opens  out  into  a  sheet 
under  the  Influence  of  heat. 

Sbaaittnff  (sh§t'ing).  n.  L  Cloth  for  sheets. 
1.  A  lining  of  timber  or  metal  for  protection 
ef  a  river  bank. 

BlMtlllS  -  pile  (  sh6f  ing-pn  ),  n.  Same  as 
SkeeTpOe. 

illMft  -  Iron  (sh6tl-«m),  n.  Iron  in  sheets 
or  broad  thin  plates. 

SbMt-lead  (shdtledX  n.  Lead  formed  into 
sheeta 

thMt-Uglltlllllff  (sh«mt-ningX  n.  Light- 
ning appearing  in  wide  expanded  flashes,  as 
(Mmoaed  to  forked  lightntnq.  *  Like  riieeU 
i^fktning,  erv  brightening.     Tennym>n. 

StlMt-pila(sh6fpilX  n.  A  pile,  generally 
formed  of  thick  phuik,  shot  or  jointed  on 
Ibe  edge,  and  sometimes  grooved  and 
toBgoed.  driven  between  the  main  or  gauge 
pUm  of  a  cofferdam  or  other  hydraulic  work, 
to  Inclose  the  space  either  to  retain  or  ex- 
cIimIs  water,  as  the  case  may  be. 

■hift»t  n.  A  sheaf;  a  bundle;  a  sheaf  of 
arrows^     Chaucer. 

BmHe  (sb^k  or  shakX  n.  [  Ar. ,  an  old  man.  an 
elder.  |  A  title  of  dignitv  properly  belon^ng 
to  tike  chlefflof  the  Arabic  tribes  or  clana  The 
hssit  of  monasteries  are  sometimes  called 
tkeitt  among  the  Mohammedans,  and  it  is 
also  the  title  of  the  hisher  order  of  religious 
persons  who  preach  in  the  mosques.  The 
tkeik-ul-IaUim  is  the  chief  mufti  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  niyne  is  now  widely  used 
ifoslems  as  a  title  of  respect  or  re- 


gh^nifig  (shil,  shifingX  n.    Same  as 
(sb«rdrikX  n.    Same  as  Shel- 


,  (di^kar'iX  n.    A  name  given  in 

BiodosSan  to  a  hunter.  Same  as  Shikaree. 
WtkOoA  (sheTelX  n.  (Heb..  from  ehaked,  to 
wvigfa. )  An  ancient  weight  and  coin  among 
tk«  Jews  and  other  nations  of  the  same 
fliock.  Dr.  Arbnthnot  makes  the  weight  to 
have  baen  equal  to  9  dwts.  S>  grs.  Troy 
weight,  and  the  value  2s.  8|a.  sterling, 
nthen  make  its  value  St.  6d.  steiiing. 
The  ffoldeo  shekel  was  worth  £1.  let.  fid. 
■Ccrlfic  The  shekel  of  the  sanctuarr  was 
need  In  calculating  the  offerings  of  the 
liUilii.  and  all  sums  connected  with  the 
sTTsd  law.  It  differed  from  the  common 
stwkfl  and  la  sappoeed  to  have  been  double 
ttavaloe 

_      (Ah^ki'naX  n.    See  Shsghimah. 

(AbeldXa.  Speckled:  piebald.  [Local] 

An.    A  shield.    Chancer. 


Sheldafle,  Sheldaple  (sheld'a-fl.  sheld'a-plX 
n.    A  chaffinch.    Also  written  SheU-ajmle. 

Sbelde,t  n.  A  French  crown,  so  called  from 
having  on  one  side  the  figure  of  a  shield. 
Chaucer. 

Bbeldrake,  Bhleldrake  (shel'drik.  shdl'- 
dr&kX  n.  [O.K.  sheld,  a  shield,  and  drake; 
Icel.  ekjdldungr,  from  tkj6ldr,  a  shield.  There 
is  a  somewhat  shield-shaped  chestnut  patch 
on  the  breast.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  this 
is  the  origin  of  some  of  the  forms  of  the  name ; 
thus  the  Orkney  names  siireeZ-duck,  ekeel- 
goose,  and  «Zy-goose,  lead  to  IceL  skUja,  to 
discriminate,  to  understand;  Sc.  gkeely,  wise; 
B.  MkUL]  A  name  given  to  two  species  of 
British  ducks,  namely,  the  common  shel- 
drake (TadonM  tndpaneer  or  Anae  tadoma) 
and  the  ruddy  sheldrake  {Camrka  rutUa). 
They  are  handsome  birds,  and  remarkable 
for  the  singular  construction  of  the  wind- 
pipe, which  is  expanded  Just  at  the  Junction 
of  the  two  bronchial  tubes  into  two  very 
thin  homy  globes.     They  are  sometimes 

tailed  burrow-ducks,  from  their  habit  of 
making  their  nests  in  rabbit-burrows  in 
sandy  soil  Also  written  Shelldrake,  Sheii- 
drake. 

Shelduck  (shel'duk),  n.  The  female  of  the 
sheldrake.    See  Sheldrakb. 

Sbelf  (shelf),  n.  pL  Shelves  (shelvzX  [A. 
Sax.  eeelfe,  teyl/e,  a  shelf;  Icel.  »k^,  a 
bench;  Sc.  Aelf,  a  shelf,  eketb,  ekelve,  a 
splinter,  a  thin  slice.  »kelve,  to  separate  in 
laminn.  The  root  is  probably  that  of  theU, 
ihale,  »oale.  ]  1.  A  board  or  platform  of  boards 
elevated  above  the  floor,  and  fixed  horizon- 
tally to  a  wall  or  on  a  frame  apart,  for  hold- 
ing vessels,  books,  and  the  like;  a  ledge.— 

2.  A  rock  or  ledge  of  rocks  in  the  sea.  ren- 
dering the  water  shallow  and  dangerous  to 
ships;  a  shoal  or  sandbank.  '  On  the  tawny 
sands  and  fA«Zve«.'    Milton. 

God  wisheth  none  should  wreck  on  a  strange  iMg(/: 

S.  jonnn. 

3.  A  projecting  layer  of  rock  on  land;  a 
stratum  lying  horizontal. — i.  In  ship-build- 
ing, an  inner  timber  following  the  sheer  of 
the  vessel  and  bolted  to  the  inner  side  of 
rltw,  to  strengthen  the  frame  and  sustain 
the  deck-beams. —To  put  or  lay  on'the  thelf. 
to  put  aside  or  out  of  use;  to  lay  aside,  as 
from  duty  or  active  service. 

Shelf  (shelf).  V.  (•  To  place  on  a  shelf;  to  fur- 
nish with  shelves.  More  usually  written 
Shelve  (which  seeX 

Shelly  (shelM).  a.  Full  of  shelves;  (a)  abound- 
ing with  sandbanks  or  rocks  lying  near  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  rendering  naviga- 
tion dangerous;  as,  a  ahe^fy  coast  (b)  Full 
of  strata  of  rock;  bavins  rockv  ledges  crop- 
ping up.  'So  8he{fy  Uiat  the  com  hath 
much  ado  to  fasten  its  root'    Rich.  Carew. 

Shell  (shelX  n.  [A.  Sax.  tcel^  seell,  Icel. 
9kel,  D.  tehel,  G.  tehale,  husk,  shell,  peel; 
Goth,  ikalia,  a  tile;  same  root  as  ihale, 
ecale,  skill;  A.  Sax.  scylan,  Icel.  skilja,  to 
separate.  See  Soals.]  1.  A  hard  outside 
covering,  particularly  that  serving  as  the 
natural  protection  of  certain  plants  and 
animals;  as,  (a)  the  covering  or  outside 
part  of  a  nut  (b)  The  hard  organized  sub- 
stance forming  the  skeleton  of  many  inver- 
tebrate animals,  which  is  usually  external, 
as  in  most  molluscs,  as  the  clam,  the  snail, 
and  the  like ;  but  sometimes  intemal,  as  in 
some  cephidopodous  molluscs,  like  the  Spi- 
rula.  (c)  The  hard  covering  of  some  verte- 
brates, as  the  armadillo,  tortoise,  and  the 
like ;  a  carapace,  {d)  The  covering  or  out- 
side layer  of  an  egg.— 2.  Anv  framework  or 
exterior  stractnre  regarded  as  not  being 
completed  or  filled  in;  as,  the  shell  of  a 
house.— 8.  Any  slight  hollow  stmcture  or 
vessel  incapable  of  sustaining  rough  hand- 
ling; as,  that  boat  is  a  mere  smU. — 4.  A  kind 
of  rourii  coffin ;  or  a  thin  interior  coffin  in- 
closed t>y  the  more  substantial  one.— 5.  Out- 
ward show  without  inward  substance.  'This 
outward  shell  of  religion.'  Aulife.—6.  The 
outer  portion  or  casing  of  a  block  which  is 
mortised  for  the  sheave,  and  bored  at  right 
angles  to  the  mortise  for  the  pin,  which 
forms  the  axle  of  the  sheave  —7.  The  outside 
plates  of  a  boiler.— 8.  A  musical  instrument 
such  as  a  lyre,  the  fljrst  lyre  being  made,  ac- 
cording to  classic  legend,  of  stnngs  drawn 
over  a  tortoise-shell.  '  When  Jubal  struck 
the  corded  fAtfU.'  Dryden.— 9.  An  engraved 
copper  roller  used  in  calico  print-works.— 
10.  A  hollow  projectile  containing  a  bursting 
charge,  which  is  exploded  by  a  time  or  per- 
cussion fuse.  Shells  are  usually  made  of 
cast-iron  or  steel,  and  for  mortars  or  smooth- 
bore cannon  are  spherical,  but  for  rifled 


ordnance  they  are,  with  a  few  notable  ex< 
ceptions,  made  cylindrical  with  a  conoidal 
point    See  Bomb. 

Shell (shelX  v.L  1.  To  strip  or  break  off  the 
shell  of;  to  take  out  of  the  shell;  as,  to 
aheU  nuts  or  almonds.- 2.  To  separate  from 
the  ear;  as.  to  shell  maize.  — 8.  To  throw 
bomb-shells  into,  upon,  or  among ;  to  bom* 
bard;  as.  to  «/i«u  a  fort,  a  town,  &c. 

(Sir  Colin  Campbell)  will  batter  down  their  ttiud- 
walls  and  s/uU  their  palaces.  H^.  H.  Russetl. 

Shell  (shelX  v-t.  l-  To  fall  off,  as  a  shell, 
crust,  or  exterior  coat— 2.  To  cast  the  shell 
or  exterior  covering ;  as,  nuts  «Aett  in  fall* 
ing.— To  shsU  out,  to  give  up,  hand  over 
money.  Ac. ;  as.  the  rogues  compelled  him 
to  shell  out.    [Colloq.] 

CQiellac  (shellak).  n.    Same  as  Shell-lac. 

Shell-apple  (shel'ap-I).  n.  1.  A  local  name 
for  the  common  crossbill  {Loxia  eurviros^ 
tra\.—2.  The  chafldnch. 

Shell-hark  (shel'biirkX  n.  A  species  of 
hickory  (Carya  alba),  whose  bark  is  loose 
and  peeling.  This  raiecies  produces  a  palat* 
able  nut    Called  also  Shaa-bark. 

Shell-bit  (shell)it),  n.  A  boring  tool  used 
with  the  brace  in  boring  wood.  It  is  shaped 
like  a  gouge;  that  is,  its  section  is  the  seg* 
ment  of  a  circle,  and  when  used  it  sheara 
the  fibres  round  the  margin  of  the  hole,  and 
removes  the  wood  almost  as  a  solid  core. 

Uiell-hoard  (shel^rd).  n.  A  frame  placed 
on  a  wagon  or  cart  for  the  purpose  of  car* 
rying  hay,  straw,  Ac. 

Shelf-button  (sherbut-n).  n.  A  hollow  but* 
ton  made  of  two  pieces  of  metal,  one  for  the 
front  and  the  other  fur  the  back,  usually 
covered  with  silk ;  also  a  button  formed  of 
mother-of-pearl  shelL 

Shell-cameo  (shellum-S-dX  n.  A  cameo  cut 
on  a  shell  instead  of  a  stone.  The  sheila 
used  are  such  as  have  the  different  layers  of 
colour  necessary  to  exhibit  the  peculiar 
effects  produced  by  a  cameo. 

Shelldralra  (shel'dr&kX  n.  Same  as  Shel- 
drake. 

Shellduck  (shel'dukX  n.  Same  as  Shel- 
dtick. 

Shelled  (sheldX  p.  and  a.  1.  Deprived  of 
the  shell;  having  cast  or  lost  its  shell. 

For  duller  than  a  shtllttt  crab  were  she. 

y.  BaiUit. 

2.  Provided  with  a  shell  or  sheila 

Sheller  (sher^rX  n.  A  machine  for  strip- 
ping the  kernel  from  the  stalk  of  Indian 
com. 

SheU-flBh  (sherflsh),  n.  A  mollusc,  whose 
external  covering  consists  of  a  shell,  as  oys- 
ters, clams,  (frc.;  an  animal  whose  outer 
covering  is  a  crustaoeous  shell,  as  the  lob- 
ster. 

Shell-flower  (sheVflon-^rX  n.  A  perennial 
plant  of  the  genus  Chelone.  formerly  re- 
garded as  a  distinct  species  (C.  plabrd),  but 
now  recognized  as  a  form  of  C.  olligua,  with 
an  upright  branching  stem  bearing  terminal 
spikes  of  flowers  with  an  inflated  tnbular 
corona.  Called  also  Snake-head  and  Turtle- 
head.    See  Chslons. 

BhAlHtig  (shel'ingX  n.  [From  shell]  A  com* 
mercifu  name  for  groata.    Simnumds. 

Shell-fnm  (shel'gunX  n.  A  gun  or  cannon 
fitted  for  throwing  bombs  or  sheila 

Shell-Jacket  (sherjak-et),  n.  An  undress 
military  jacket 

Shell-lac  (shellakX  n.  Seed-lac  melted  and 
formed  into  thin  cakes.    See  Lao. 

Shell-lime  (shelllmX  n.  Lime  obtahied  by 
burning  sea-shells. 

SheU-lunestoiie  (8hel1Im-st6nX  n.  Musch- 
elkalk  (which  seeX 

Shell-marl  (shel'mttrlX  n.  A  deposit  of 
clay  and  other  substances  mixed  with  shells, 
which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  lakes. 

Shell-meat  (shel'mfitX  n.  Some  kind  of 
edible  provided  with  a  shell.    [Bare.] 

Shtiimtats  may  be  eaten  after  foul  hands  without 
any  harm.  Fuller. 

Shell-proof  (sherprOf),  a.  Proof  against 
shells;  impenetrable  by  sheUs;  bomb-proof; 
as,  a  shell-proqf  building. 

Shell-road  (sheVrdd).  n.  A  road,  the  upper 
stratum  of  which  is  formed  of  a  layer  of 
broken  sheila 

Shell-sand  (shersand).  n.  A  name  given  to 
the  triturated  shells  of  molluscs,  constitut- 
ing in  a  great  measure  the  beach  in  some  lo- 
ciJities.  Such  sand  is  much  prized  as  a  fer- 
tiUzer. 

Shellum  (sherum).  n.  Same  as  Skellum, 
[Old  Bnglish  and  Scotch.] 

Shell-work  (shel'wfirkX  »•  Work  com- 
posed of  shells  or  adorned  with  them. 
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Shelly  (sheri),  a.  1.  Abounding  with  shells; 
covered  with  shells;  tis,  the  shelly  shore. 

Go  to  vour  cave,  and  see  it  in  its  beauty. 
The  billows  else  may  wash  its  shg/ly  sides. 

y.  BaiUU. 

2.  Consisting  of  a  shell  or  shells.  '  As  the 
snail  .  .  .  shrinks  backward  in  his  nheUy 
cave.'    Shak, 

Shelter  (shel't^r).  n.  [From  O.E.  Ould, 
A.  Sax.  «ce2d.  tcyld.,  a  shield  Airhence  %cy\4an, 
gMcyldan,  to  protect,  to  defend).  Allied  to 
icel.  skjdl,  Dan.  and  Sw.  itkjul,  a  covering,  a 
shelter;  Skr.  tku,  to  cover.]  1.  ITiat  which 
covers  or  defends  from  injury  or  annoyance; 
a  protection ;  as,  a  house  is  a  ihelter  from 
rain ;  the  foliage  of  a  tree  is  a  thelter  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  healinff  plant  shall  aid. 
From  storms  a  skelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 

Pope. 
2  A  place  or  position  affording  cover  or  pro- 
tection ;  protection ;  secarity.    '  \Vho  into 
Mhelter  takes  their  tender  bloom.'    JToung. 
I  win  bear  thee  to  some  shelter.  ShoM. 

Shelter  (shel't^rX  v.e.  L  To  provide  shelter 
for;  to  cover  from  violence,  injury,  annoy- 
ance, or  attack;  to  protect;  to  harbour;  as. 
a  valley  aheltered  from  the  north  wind  by  a 
mountain.  *The  weeds  which  his  broad- 
spreading  leaves  did  «A«^(er.'    Shdk. 

Those  ruins  skeltered  oace  his  sacred  head. 

Dry^Un. 
We  besought  the  deep  to  shelter  us.    Mitten. 

2.  To  place  under  cover  or  shelter;  as.  we 
uKelUrtd  our  horses  below  an  overhanging 
rock :  often  with  the  reflexive  pronouns;  to 
betake  one's  self  to  cover  or  a  safe  place. 

They  sheltered  tkems*lves  under  a  rock. 

Ab^.  Abbot. 

8.  To  cover  from  notice;  to  disguise  for  pro- 
tection. 

In  vain  I  strove  to  check  my  rrowing^  flame. 

Or  shelter  passion  under  friendship's  name.     Prior. 

Shelter  (shert6r),  v.i    To  take  shelter. 

There  the  Indian  herdsman,  shmming  heat. 
Shelters  in  cooL  Mitton. 

Shelterless  (shert6r-le«),  a.  Destitute  of 
shelter  or  protection;  without  home  or 
refuge. 

Now  sad  and  shelterless  periiaps  she  lies, 
Where  pierdni;  winds  blow  sharp.  Rcwe. 

Sheltery  (shert^r-iX  a.    Affording  shelter. 

'  The  warm  and  xAettery  shores  of  Oihralter.' 

OUJbeH  WhiU.    [Bare.] 
Sheltle  (shertiX  n.     A  small  but  strong 

horse  in  Scotland;  so  called  from  ShtUnndt 

where  it  is  produced. 
Shelve  (shelv),  v.C  pret  &  pp.  theloed;  ppr. 

ahelving.     1.  To  place   on  a  shelf  or  on 

shelves;  hence,  to  put  aside  out  of  active 

employment,  or  out  of  use;  to  dismiss;  as, 

to  ihelve  a  question,  a  person,  or  claim.— 

2.  To  furnish  with  shelves. 
Shelve  (shelv).  v.i    [SeeSHBLF.]    To  slope. 

like  a  shelf  or  sandbank;  to  incline;  to  be 

sloping. 

We  must  inMfinc  a  precipice  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred yards  high  on  the  siae  of  a  mountain,  which 
shelves  away  a  mile  above  it.  Goldsmith. 

Shelve  (shelv),  n.  A  shelf  or  ledge.  '  On  a 
oras's  uneasy  theloe. '    Keata.    (Bare.  ] 

Shelvlag  (shelv'ing),  p.  and  a.  Inclining; 
sloping;  having  declivity. 

Amidst  the  brake  a  hollow  den  was  fotmd. 
With  rocks  and  shelviMg  arches  vaulted  round. 

AddisoH. 

ShelvlBg  (shelving),  n.  L  The  operation  of 
fixing  up  shelves  or  of  placing  upon  a  shelf 
or  shelves.  —2.  Materials  for  shelves ;  tiie 
shelves  of  a  room,  shop,  Ac,  collectively.— 
S.  A  rock  or  sandbank  lying  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea.    Dryden. 

Shelvy  (shelv'iX  a.  Full  of  rocks  or  sand- 
banks; shallow.    See  Shslft. 

I  had  been  drowned  but  that  the  shore  was  sheftfy 
and  shallow.  Sha*. 

8h«mertiur,f  n.  [See  SHimBR.]  An  im- 
perfect light;  a  glimmering.    Chancer. 

Shemite  (shemit).  n.  A  descendant  of 
Shem,  the  oldest  son  of  Noah. 

Shemitic,  Shemltlsh  (shemlfik,  shem-if- 
ishX  a.  Pertaining  to  Shem,  the  son  of 
Noah.    See  SBMino. 

Shemitism  (shem'it-Lnn),  n.  Same  as  Sraii- 
titm. 

Shendt  (shendX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  akent  [A. 
Sax.  teendan,  to  shame,  slando*,  injure, 
from  BeeoruL  teeand,  soand,  shame;  O. 
tehande,  Goth,  tkanda,  shame.]  1.  To  in- 
jure, mar,  or  spoiL  'That  much  I  fear 
my  body  will  be  $hsrU.*    Dryden,— 2.  To 

5ut  to  shame:  to  blame,  reproach,  revile, 
egrade,  disgrace.    'The  famous  name  of 


knighthood  foully  shend.'    Spefiter.—Z.  To 
overpower  or  surpass. 

She  pass'd  the  rest  as  Cynthia  doth  shend 
The  lesser  stars.  Spender. 

Shendltlllyt  (shend'ful-iX  <idv.  Buinously; 
disgracefully: 

The  enemyes  of  the  lande  were  shend/ully  chasyd 
and  utterly  confounded.  Fabyan. 

ShendshiPft  n.  [See  Shend.]  Buin;  pun- 
ishment   Chaucer. 

Shene,ta.  [See  Sheen.]  Bright;  shining; 
fair.    ChavLcer. 

She-oak  (shd'dkX  n^  A  peculiar  jointed, 
leafless,  tropical  or  sub-tropical  tree,  of  the 
genus  Casuarina  (C.  gttoaritxiZvM),  whose 
cones  and  yoimg  shoots,  when  chewed, 
yield  a  grateful  acid  to  persons  and  cattle 
suffering  from  thirst 

Sheol  (she'olX  n.  A  Hebrew  word  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
rendered  by  the  Authorized  Version  grave, 
hell,  or  pit  The  word  is  generally  under- 
stood to  be  derived  from  a  root  signifying 
hollow,  and  taken  literally  it  appears  to  be 
represented  as  a  subterranean  place  of  vast 
dimensions  in  which  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
rest  Sometimes  the  idea  of  retribution  or 
punishment  is  connected  with  it,  but  never 
that  of  future  happiness. 

Shepexift  't.  [Pro v.  £.  shippen,  shippon,  A. 
Sax.  »eypen,  a  stable,  a  stall]  A  stable. 
GuMcer. 

Shepherd  (shep'drdX  n.  [A.  Sax.  seedp^irde 
— meep  and  lierd.]  1.  A  man  employed  in 
tending,  feeding,  and  guarding  sheep  in  the 
pasture. — 2.  A  pastor;  one  who  exercises 
s]^iritual  care  over  a  district  or  commu- 
miy.— Shepherd  kings,  the  chiefs  of  a  con- 
quering nomadic  race  from  the  East  who 
took  Memphis,  and  rendered  the  whole  of 
Egypt  tributary.  The  dates  of  their  inva- 
sion and  conquest  have  been  computed  at 
from  2567  to  2500  B.O..  and  they  are  stated 
by  some  to  have  ruled  for  from  260  to  500 
years,  when  the  Enrptians  rose  and  expelled 
them.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  con- 
nect their  expulsion  with  the  narrative  in 
the  book  of  Exodus.  Called  also  Hycsos  or 
Hyk-shos.  —  ShepherSs  crook,  a  long  staff 
having  its  upper  end  curved  so  to  form  a 
hook,  used  by  ihepherdA.— Shepherd's  dog, 
a  variety  of  dog  employed  by  shepherds  to 
protect  the  flocks  and  control  their  move- 
ments. It  is  generally  of  considerable  size, 
and  of  powerful  lithe  build;  the  hair  thick- 
set and  wavy ;  the  tail  inclined  to  be  long, 
and  having  a  bushy  fringe ;  the  muzzle  sharp, 
^e  eyes  urge  and  bnght  The  collie  or 
sheep-dog  of  Scotland  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  intelligent  dogs  of  this 
wide -spread  and  useful  variety.  —  5Aep- 
herd^t  (or  shepherd)  tartan,  (a)  a  kind  of 
small  check  pattern  in  cloth,  woven  with 
black  and  white  warp  and  weft  (b)  A  kind 
of  cloth,  generally  woollen,  woven  in  this 
pattern— generally  made  into  shepherd's 
plaids,  andf  often  into  trouserings,  &c. 

shepherd  (shep'^rdX  v.L  l.  To  tend  or 
guide,  as  a  shepherd.    [Poetical] 

White,  fleecy  clouds 
Were  wandering  in  thick  flocks  alone  the 
Shepherded  by  the  slow,  unwilling  vdnd. 


mountains. 
Shelly. 


2.  To  attend  or  wait  on ;  to  gallant    *Shep- 
herdii^  hlady.'    Edin.  Rev. 
Shepherdess  (shep'6rd-esX  n.    A  woman 
that  tends  sheep:  hence,  a  rural  lass. 

She  put  herself  into  the  garb  of  a  shepherdess. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Shepherdia  (shep-^r'dl-a),!!.  [After  W.  Shep- 
herd, a  botanist]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat 
order  Elmagnacea.  The  species  are  small 
shrubs,  natives  of  North  America,  having 
opi>osite  deciduous  leaves  with  small  flowers 
teraile  in  their  axils.  S.  araentea,  which  has 
an  edible  scarlet  fruit,  is  known  in  the 
United  States  as  buffalo-berry. 

Shm;>herdi8ht  (shep'drd-ish),  a.  Besembling 
a  shepherd ;  suiting  a  shepherd ;  pastoral ; 
rustic. 

She  saw  walking  from  her  ward  a  man  in  shepherd- 
ish  apparel.  Sir  P.  Sianfy. 

Shepherdlsm  (shep'drd-izmX  n-  Pastoral 
life  or  occupation.    [Bare.] 

Shepherdlixyt  (shei/drd-ling),  n.  A  little 
shephenL     W.  Browne.    [Bare.] 

Shepherdlyt  (shep^drd-llX  a.  Pastoral;  rus- 
tic. 

We  read  Rebekah.  in  the  primitive  plainness  and 
shepherdly  simplicity  of  those  times,  accepted  brace- 
lets attd  other  ornaments,  without  any  disparagement 
to  her  virgin  modesty.  yer.  Taylor. 

Shepherd's  -  dub  (shep'drdz-klub).  n.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Verbascum,  the  V.  Thap- 
tus. 


Shepherd's-needle  (shep'drdz-n€-dl).  n.    A 
plant  of  the  genus  Scandix,  the  S.  Feeten- 
veneris,  or  Venus's  comb.    See  Scandix. 

Shepherd's-plald(shep'6rdz-pladX  o.  Wool- 
len with  black  and  white  checks,  after  the 
pattern  usual  for  shepherd's  plaida  *He 
wore  shepherd' S'plaid  Inexpressibles.'  Dick- 
ens. 

Shepherd's -purse,  Shepherd's -pouch 
(shep'6rdz-p6rs,  shep'drdz-pouch).fi.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Capsella,  nat  order  Crucifene. 
C.  bursa-pastons  is  a  very  common  weed,  of 
world-wide  distribution,  having  simple  or 
cut  leaves,  small  white  flowers,  and  some- 
what heai't-shaped  pods. 

Shepherd'8-rod,  Snepherd's-staff  (shep'- 
6raz-rod,  shep'ei'dz-stafX  "n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Dipsacus,  the  Z>.  pilostu. 

Shepstert  (shep'stdrX  n.  One  that  shapes; 
a  sempstress.    Caxton. 

Sherardia  (sher-tir'di-a),  n.  [In  honour  of 
W.  Sherard,  a  consul  of  Smyrna.]  A  genus 
of  humble  annuals  of  the  order  Bubiace«e. 
distinguished  bv  having  a  funnel-shaped 
corolla,  and  fruit  crowned  with  the  calyx. 
S.  arvensis  (fleld-madder)  is  the  only  British 
species.    See  Field-maddkl 

Sherbet  (shdr'bet),  n.  [Ar.  sher1>et,  shcH>eL 
sharbat.  This  word,  as  well  as  gimp  and 
shrub,  is  from  the  Ar.  sharaba,  to  drink,  to 
imbibe.]  A  favourite  cooling  drink  in  the 
East,  made  of  fruit  juices  diluted  with 
water,  and  variously  sweetened  and  fla- 
voured. 

Sherd  (sh6rdX  n.  A  fragment;  a  shard :  in 
this  form  now  occurring  only  as  a  com- 
pound; as,  potsherd.  '  The  thigh  ('tis  called 
tile  knuckle-boneX  which  all  in  sherds  it 
drove.'    Chapman. 

Sheret  (sh€rX  v.t  To  shear;  to  cut;  to 
shave.    Chaucer. 

Sheret  (sherX  a.  [SeeSHSBB.]  Clear;  pure; 
unmingled.    Spenser. 

Shered;  Sheriff  (she-r6f,  she-rifO.  n.  [Ar.] 
1.  A  descendant  of  Ittohammed  thron^j^s 
daughter  Fatima  and  Hassan  Ibn  All.  |tf  rit- 
ten  variously  Scherif,  Sherrife,  Cheryf.-^  A 
prince  or  ruler;  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Mecca. 

Sherlf  (she-rifX  n.    Same  as  Shererf. 

Sheriff  (sher'iiX  n.  [A.  Sax.  scire-ger^a,  a 
shire-reeve  —  <ctr0,  a  shite,  and  geHifa^  a 
governor,  a  reeve.  See  Shirk  and  Bheyb.  ] 
1.  In  England,  the  chief  officer  of  the  .crown 
in  every  countv  or  shire,  who  does  all  the 
sovereign's  business  in  the  county,  the  crown 
by  letters-patent  committing  the  custody 
of  the  county  to  him  alone.  Sheriffs  are 
appointed  by  the  crown  upon  presentation 
of  the  judges  in  a  manner  parUv  regnolated 
by  law  and  partly  by  custom  (see  PRIOK- 
INO);  the  citizens  of  London,  however,  have 
the  right  of  electing  the  sheriffs  for  the  city 
of  London  and  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
Those  appointed  are  bound  under  a  penalty 
to  serve  Uie  office,  except  in  specifled  cases 
of  exemption  or  disability.  As  keeper  of 
the  queen's  peace  the  sheriior  is  the  first  man 
in  the  county,  and  superior  in  rank  to  any 
nobleman  therein  during  his  office,  which 
he  holds  for  a  year.  He  is  specially  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  Uie  pre- 
servation of  the  peace,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  has  at  his  disposal  the  whole  civil  force 
of  the  county— in  old  legal  phraseology,  the 
posse  comitatus.  The  most  ordinary  of  his 
functions,  which  he  universally  executes  by 
a  deputy  called  under-sher^,  consists  in  the 
execution  of  writs.  The  sheriff  only  per- 
forms in  person  such  duties  as  are  either 
purely  honorary— for  instance,  attendance 
upon  the  ludges  on  circuit— or  as  are  ai 
some  dignity  and  public  importance,  sndi 
as  the  presiding  over  elec^tions  and  the  hold- 
ing of  county  meetings,  which  he  may  call 
at  any  time.— 2.  In  Scotland,  the  chief  local 
judge  of  a  countv.  There  are  two  grades 
of  ueriffs,  the  chief  or  superior  sheriffs  and 
the  sheriffs -substitute  (besides  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  county,  who  has  the  hon- 
orary title  of  sheriff-principalX  both  hdaut 
appointed  by  the  crown.  'The  chief  sheriC 
usually  called  simply  the  sheriff,  may  have 
more  than  one  substitute  under  him.  and 
the  discharge  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  office  now  practically  rests 
with  the  sheriffs-substitute,  Uie  sheriff  being 
(except  in  one  or  two  cases)  a  practisinx 
advocate  in  Edinburgh,  while  the  sheriff- 
substitute  is  prohibited  from  takin«:  other 
employment,  and  must  reside  within  his 
county.  The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff 
extends  to  all  personal  actions  on  contract, 
bond,  or  obligation  without  limit,  actions 


Fite,  fKr,  fat,  ffU;       m6,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mOve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ti,  8c.  abtine;       y,  Sc  Up. 


«pccaUUTlTiBthii«>ol  litUabuport-     ShieU-dnka  (tbeld'drik).  ii.     auuu   j 


y  jQjiftil^QOD  m  muU  il' 


'kdbcrif-kbrlii.ii.  [BSc'Iland. 


vi'Od;  li:vi  tkitX.G  McAeUe;  from  n 


^SVW/.-sSr"** '""'  SJ^-IS" 


nu  frf  iivncnAtt.  vhl  iJk  htt 
WnllriTllll  f  iliii'if  iliil  1  II     'nrsflk 
IntHliclHia  olkUHTTfl:  a  Artenlij. 

br  Ik*  •n'ici  o*  proTtding  ntcTtuni 


bal;  tlwtlcr.    -TIk 
mi  •*!<(.■     Cunu. 

I  tnU.  irfM.  «rU, 


tha  in'luiiuin  of  Ihi  Inictiacitlnn.  Th* 
inraukM:  Ills  inrtufji  lolilirj.  mopd^pel- 
Uu  or  ki'tnti-iliai-:'!.  ni«l  liythe  middte 
ortbe  it1j«.    Ihc  >i»i:iM»r»  naincniDiuid 

ilie  ticiii  ifl  ahicb  bu  been  empIoyAlai  no 
ulb-rlri.iQtlc  uiil  u  an  emiiKiiagiiKUe  uul 
mr.-^ii...  TI.e  trntrai.t  uhltldtBm  (^. 
/raydw^hBt  bceaeuplojtd  MKHilnUtute 

I  ShlstdlMa  (ihfld'lH).  o-  Dwtihit*  of  > 
ihieM  or  of  proUcuoo.  Ili«  invldleu 
maid.'  SitiJAfir- 
I  ShleldlMaly (>^«ld1a-IJ). ab.  IniiililcM- 
<  lew  muiDcr  mlbout  prottcUon, 
BlilnlilliMilllWi  <ih«lil'lc«-n«'k  n.  The 
■t«te  at  (Ltulitrn  b*dnf  ihlelolPU;  d«st1- 


aSrffT- 


m^  S>.  i*yla.  i 


leal-     Xtnd^iP. 

Ifti'*""!;,  WlltlHw  (•hfl'lncX  >>-     Buae 

gtalftiaTiiIt),  T.r.  [A.HU.  •ntnon.loilltlda, 
u  Older,  to  drlT>  awur:  Ld.  uJiiJIen.  tu 
■  ride,  lo  jjurt;  Dan.  »»i/f'.  to  irhangt.  to 
Lit.  to  di^de;   I«1,   iHrla.   to  riliida. 

i'lofiA^)    l.Totniniforfromntieiilac-e 
pguuuolouiDUMiii  KivliuiKo:  to  altiir 


!    rbe  ihieldt  o(  the 


i>d(iu:daliLeuujn       4  T'' dm*  li 


Iiei,  (wUi-uUilx 


[b  pnn.  whl  i«  laitlj  m  f''  hil  ^^  pU.*.|  li.-  i-ir:^.-'  in  o  •!•  <<f  am-*-  —T:*i!t'.f,li)  U.dWa*;  loiM.r.  u  k 

r.[«  -iiM*  *e.,  h»rr,.-  fitr-;.M.|>  Th-sJ.aw..rtJ.-  ^..-.  :  .,],  11.:,     h  h.n;  !i^  •*./!  o/-  U-- d.rtl«.  M  r-M.,,,      ,/,,  f,,  ^, 

d*T  tha  sanw.     Wntwn  kra-erlj  taam^-,  ».-  -  .y.x^-i  i-  >;■  »  p-i  ■l!»i  10  awi) .  f.  iu-wvik  .,r  -iim-.,.  .„„.«  .„„  , 

alH,  a  ikirt  or  lap   ]  '*V  / 


7 


chusfl  of   undflrclothing.) 


relWOf  men;  the  ipell  or  turn 

k:  a>,>  day  lAv'I.-mDUlit  ■*(/(.—&  Id 


port|r>ii.  dAitroylDS  the  coqtlauliy  —7.  In 
hatUing.  ■  mgde  ot  UTinglim  the  tlan  ul 
btlclu.  Elmben.  pluk*.  ic.  to  that  the 
jolDti  ot  millscent  rawi  aluiU  not  cntnclile.  — 

left  hT™u*vinruf^liuing,'bJ  wtTlch  the 
Ont  flDger  o[  (he  plityer  hu  tu  teidpurerily 
■" ShI(uiirBi»ni|)lelei;h»iiget 


the  Aral  Bnger  l>  on  A  o(  the  tint  string; 
the  Hcond  ihitt,  when  It  li  on  D  Aboie  — 
S*irt  <>/  crop;  in  agri.  u  iltentlon  or 
nrUtlon  In  the  anccwlon  of  cnu;  nta- 

o™  yen!*'  »A\n.  on  the  >li  yenn'  Mj/t.— 
7a  maJii  ihifl.  oi  to  tmH  a  (Afn.  to  deviK; 
to  contrive:  to  u>e  eipedlenU;  to  find  wBf ■ 

difflcultT. 

mfUllto  (■hUt^B'blJ.  a.    Capible  ol  tieiug 

ihlfted  orchimgKL 
UlRw  (iblffAr).  n.    1.  One  who  ■hitta  or 

chugsi:  u,  Kene-jAiner— £.  One  who  pU]^ 

tticki  or  pncUiea  u-UBce. 

3.  t/avi,  a  penon  employed  to  uilit  (he 
•hip'!  cook  In  wuhlng,  itoeplng,  utd  ihUt- 


f  (thlfting).  p.  ud  a.     Chuglng 


unhmc  (•liiit'ioK),  n 

chanjte.     'The  Mftin 

•um, '  Burke.— I.  The 

to  equivocal  eipedlenU:  eruian 

■hUL     'Subtle  •Aifttxdf.'   Mir.  jo,  MiMui. 
Bbimnclr  (•hirt'lng-U).  ad>.    In  m  ihlltlng 

ni»nner;T)y  ihlltauid  chengei;  deooitlnlly. 
mniMa  (ahlft'lei).  a      Dettitule  ol  eipe- 

dlenti.  or  not  retortlui;  to  aucceHful  ei- 

pedieota;  wanting  meui  to  act  or  Uvej  M 

nmOMdy'fahUClee-U).  ode.     InkehlftleH 

SUniMmaM  (•hinie^'neiX  »-  A  tti(e  of 
being  (hlftleu. 

Bhlttr  lihirti).  a.  1.  Changeable;  iblltlng. 
Alin.  Riv.  [Kare.]-2.  Kull  ol  ahlfta;  rer- 
tUe  In  eipaiBeDEa:  weU  «bla  (o  ihltt  tor 


of  aome  abject,  hence,  the  tect  of  kS:  rn>'ni 
(Umlo follow.]  Anemtwroroneofthetwo 
OTut  McU  Into  wbhA  Uohamniedana  ue 
dlTlded,  (he  other  aeet  being  the  Sanaltci  or 
Hnnnii.  The  Shtitu  nnulder  All  u  being 
the  onlyrlghUnl  •ocoeaaor  of  Uohamioed. 
TheT  do  not  acknowledge  the  Banna,  or 
bodr  ol  tndltioni  mpecting  Uahamnied. 
aa  any  part  ol  the  law.  and  on  theae  ac- 
coODta  are  treated  aa  hrretlci  by  the  Sun- 


niteearaTepmentsd  hTtheOttoma 
SbUOTM  BUiauTM  (ihi-kHr'i),  n. 
BaM  Indlaa.  a  native  attendant 


Ulllf(ahl]f),n.    [The  lune  word  *>O.K 
aedga.]    Btraw.    (PrarlDcial  EngUih.) 


BniUah.) 
Phtfi.i.h  BMllaWj.h  11-181.,  ahU-lill),  n. 

Same  M  ^iiUloA  (which  see). 
BhUlBloh  (ahlMel'a),  n.  [From  ShOUIagh,  k 

baroD)  la  Wlcklow,  famoue  for  Iti  oaEa:  a 

of  Glach— (M  (pron.  ah^J.'aeed.  and  Slaigh. 

StllUllls(ahll'lng),n.  [A_  Su.scuf^no.O.Frli. 
O.Sal.  San.  an  JHw.  liUlii^.  Uolh.  itiiliggi. 
a.  tchiUmg,  probably  from  a  root  aeen  hi 
Icel.  and  Sw.  Mija.  Dan.  MUe,  to  dliide. 


the  forma  ikiUina  uid  nehiUino,  la  applied 
to  coin,  ol  Qermany,  DenniaA.  and  Nor- 
way. Shilling  la  alao  applied  to  dlHerenl 
dlvlalona  ol  ^e  dollar  In  the  United  BUtea 

Bhint-jliiiTH,  BblUy-llMllr  <ahll11-ahal-I). 
ti,L  [A  redu plication  ol  ihaUI)  and  eqnal 
to  ^all  I  or  ahalt  I  uoti]  To  act  In  an 
IneaalnteormideLlded  manner'  (obealtate; 
aa.  thla  la  not  a  time  to  tSUIy-ehaUjf. 

BUlU-ltUtlll,  SbUly-Hwlly  (aliU'll-ghal-f), 
ode.   In  an  Irreaclnte  or  heutatlng  muner. 

8llilll-«IUllU,  Bbllly-shBllT  (ahlllht^'l). 
n.    rooUth  trifling:  irreioluljon.     [Colloq.J 

81iilplt(ahll'plt).  a.  1.  Weak;  waahy  an(H'n- 
aipidT  ■Sherry'abnttAifpir  drink.'  Sir  IT. 
Sua.  (Scotch  ]-i.  Of  a  aickly  white  colour; 
feeble-loolilng.    [Scotch.) 

SMlrlahm     Same  u  S^v Iff. 
Sblin(ahim),  n,     1.  InmruA.  athlnpleceof 
'  il  placed  between  (wo  parte  (o  make  a 
-2  A  tool,  naed  In  Ullage,  to  breali 


Bhlmm^T  (ahlm'^r).  v.L  (A.SajL  K^mHan, 
Ireq.  of  tcimian,  to  gleam,  from  iclnu,  a 
gleam,  brightneu.  aplendour;  Dan  tkimn:, 

loua  light;  to  gfeam;'  to  glisten'  'The 
ilmnmtring  gllmpaea  of  a  atraam.'    Ttnny- 


i'6r).  n.    A  tremulDnt  gleam 

BtUm-plOlub  <ehiin'plouX  n.    See  SHIM. 

BUU  (ehin),  IL  [A.Su.  Kin.  the  ahln.  K<n- 
bcln,  the  anln-hone;  Dan.  tkinne,  the  ^In.  a 
apllnt;  iMnnebeen,  D.  ic^Mn.  icluenbien, 

Mchiea^in,  the  .hbi -hone:  ao  called  from  Ita 
■harp  edge  reaemhllng  that  ol  a  apllnt  of 
WDol.)    The  lorepart  of  the  \eg  between 


i.  To  borrow  money- 
bill  <ahin>.  e.I.     To 


Slliiullet(ahln'dl},n. 


le  wild  oak.'    HcUand.- 


i(bn  lalt'leait  WMlh 


.t  the  kuggcadon  la  at  leail 
UoD.    And  it  also  greatly 


blea  eAindl,  which  may  be  tntoalaled  aa 
'  GUtling  u^'  and  alao  '  quarrel-'    '  To  ont 

eitraordlnarr  word  reached  the  public'  C. 
a.  Ltbtnd.]  I,  A  row:  a  ipree.  [Slang.]— 
^  A  liking;  a  fancy.  baJifurton.  lAtnerl- 
can.  ]— S.  A  game  of  ball;  ahinty.    BarUtlt. 


lete  ur  vulgar.     [A.  B_.  _.  ,_..., 

ncn.itx]  tUna.Dan.^nne.Ooth.  ntniun, 
O.  jicfteuien.  tuahine.  Prubablyrromaroot 
atan,  (Arand.  aeen  without  the  J  [n  L.  candee, 

..->.. '-iiiir,  white;  candor,  wbltoneat 

''"     -    '  -   1;  Skr.  cAond,  to 

of  light: 


wbenoe  K  candid, 
le  light  or  clear.) 
o  give  tight;  to  bei 


hateadyra 


aun  f/iinea  ^day;  the  moon  aAind  by  nlqJiL 
—Shininff  dfffen  from  tparkting.  giitUnmff, 
giiOtrittff,  aa  It  uaually  impllea  a  ateady  ra.- 

latter  words  n.ually  Imply  Irregular  or  In- 
terxupted  radiation.  Thla  dlatinctlon  la  not 
alwiya  obserred.  and  we  may  aay  Che  Hied 
atara  sAine  aa  well  aa  that  they  $patklc.  Bd( 


S.  To  be  gay  or  iplendld;  to  be  beautifur 

4.  To  be  etnlnent,  coniplcootu,  or  diatln- 
guLahed;  aa,  tc  aAtne  In  conrta.  '3hai4  In 
ihedlgnltyof  F.K.3.'    Pope. 

G.  To  be  noticeably  vlalble;  (o  be  promlnenL 

— rDCdUHUe/a«(o(A<»,tobepropltloua 

^^e(ahln},'t. 

.    Bright  or  ahinlng;  glitter- 


neu;iplendoor:luatre;gloaa.  'Theglltter- 
IngMfneotgold.' itr.  HTifore.  'Fairopen- 
Inglo  aome  court'ipropKlouartiM.'  Pop*. 

vlatlon  of  lAindy  ]  A  quarrel;  a  row,— To 
tici-upafAiru.tomakearow.  |Slang.]~7^ 
takr  Ac  ihint  nul  of,  to  caat  into  (he  ahada; 
to  outshine;  toeicel;  toaurpaaa  [Slang.] 
BtllllBT(ihln'irXTi.  1.  One  whoortbat  wlilch 
ahinea  Hence— 2. Acoiu.eepecUllyabri^t 
coin;  laoverelgn.     [Rlang] 

a  The  American  popnlai  name  applied  to 
aevenil  apeciea  ol  (lah.  moatly  ot  the  family 
C^rlnido;  ai,  (he  ahinlng  dace  ^Leavucua 
ni/iduj);  the  bay  thin*r  (Leiicuctit  eAry- 
vtpUrut);  New  York  Miner  (f.fiicLteva  or 
Sliibt  rJiTyoUucat);  and  (he  lilunt-noeed 
ihiaer  (Vruier  Bnimiii,  belonging  to  (ha 
family  Scnniliridie. 

BhlnesB  Ithi'nes).     Bee  Rrtniss. 

Bblncla (Bhing'gD.u.  [KormerlyalaotAiiHlte, 
which  wai  corrupted  to  lAiiijile.  the  word, 
like  G.  icAindel.  being  borroited  from  L. 
._^j... ^■-_,.  ^__|  L  teindo,  to  aplit. 


to  divide.  In  aenae  I  the  meaning  woold 
be  originally  flat  plecea  of  atoneL]  1.  A  thin 
piece  of  wood,  naually  having  pwallel  aidea 


i,  oat,  btr;       pine,  pin;      uAte,  n 
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SHIP-OWNER 


le  Up  with  othenii  lued  as  a  roof-covering 
loatwd  of  «Ut«s  or  tiles. —8.  Bound,  water- 
worn,  and  loose  grarel  and  pebbles;  the 
coane  gravel  or  aocnmulation  of  small 
rounded  stones  found  on  the  shores  of  rivers 
or  the  se«. 

The  pUin  of  La  Crmu,  in  Frmnce,  is  composed  of 
tkingU.  Pinktrt^n. 

Turning  softly  like  a  thief. 
Lot  the  haish  thtmgtt  would  grate  underfoot 


ballast 


T9MHys«n. 

composed    of 


shingle  or  nmvel. 

•tHfUfia  (thlng'glX  tX  prei  ft  pp.  thir^Ud: 
ppr  Mhiitaling.  1.  To  cover  with  shingles ; 
as,  to  akMaU  a  roof.  'They  $hingle  their 
bouses  wlto  it '  Evelyn.  —2.  To  perform  the 
proc««s  of  shingling  on;  as,  to  ihingU  iron. 
Bee  SinvoLrNO. 

^lltng^ffT  (shing'gl-toX  ^  ^0  "^^o  or  that 
which  shingles;  as.  (a)  one  who  roofs  houses 
with  shingles.  (6)  One  who  or  a  machine 
which  cuts  and  prenares  shingles,  (e)  A 
workman  who  attends  a  shlnglmg  hammer 
or  machine,  (ct)  A  machine  for  shingling 
puddled  iron  or  making  it  into  blooma 

Shlngte-roofbd  (^WglrOftX  a.  Having 
a  roof  covered  with  shingles. 

IHltntflW  (shing'glxX  n.  si  [L  Hngulum,  a 
bdt,  mun  «<n^,  to  gird.  J  A  kind  of  herpes, 
via.  AtfTsee  totUr^  which  spreads  around  the 
body  like  a  girdle;  an  eruptive  disease.  See 


ghitigUny  (shing'gl-ingX  n.  L  The  act  of 
covering  with  shingles,  or  a  covering  of 
shingles.— S.  In  iron  manuf.  the  process 
of  expelling  the  scoria  and  other  impuri- 
ties from  the  metal  in  its  conversion  from 
the  cast  to  the  malleable  state.  This 
operation  is  performed  by  subjecting  the 
paddled  iron  either  to  the  blows  of  a  pon- 
demos  forge  hammer,  to  the  action  of 
•oueesers,  or  to  the  pressure  of  rollen.  — 
^tinaliAff  hammtr,  a  powerfnl  hammer 
which  acts  upon  the  ball  from  the  puddling 
furnace,  and  forces  some  of  the  remaining 
bnpvities  therefrom. —^/^tn^ZsnomsU.amill 
or  forge  where  puddled  iron  is  nammered, 
^kfr.  u>  remove  the  dross,  compact  the 
gratn,  and  tun  out  malleable  iron. 

git»w|fly  (shing'ffl-iX  o^  Abounding  with 
shingle  or  mrti 

f*t*ning  (dilnlngX  p.  and  a.  L  Emitting 
Il^t;  beaming;  gleaming.  —2.  Bright;  splen- 
aSd;  radiant— 3.  Illustrious;  disunguished; 
conspicuous:  as,  a  thuUng  example  of  cba* 
rtfy.  — 4  In  boL  having  a  smooth  polished 
•lurfaoe,  as  certain  leaves.— Stn.  Olistening, 
t«ri^t«  radiant,  resplendent,  efTulffent,  lus- 
trons,  brUUant.  glittering,  splendid,  illus- 
triooa 

^:^»*i*«i«r  (shining),  n.  1.  Effusion  or  clear- 
neasoT light;  brightness.  'The  stars  shall 
withdraw  their  thi$Una.'  Joel  ii.  10.-2. 11ie 
.act  of  making  one's  self  conspicuous  by  dis- 
plajr  oi  superiority;  ostentatious  display. 

Wo«f4  you  bocb  please  and  be  instnicted  too. 
Watch  wcfl  the  rage  ol  sktMtttg  to  subdue. 

StiUiHftlitt. 

ShtnSngnitM  (shin'ing-nes).  n.  Brightness; 
mlendonr.    apnuer. 

■fc»MMHP  (ihln'6r i  n,  [That  is.  one  who 
pkiea  his  smm  or  legs  quickly.  ]  L  A  person 
who  goes  about  among  his  acquaintances 
borrowing  money  to  meet  pressing  deroan  ds 
T1i«  practice  itself  is  called  «Ainni»y.  [  United 
SUtes  Cftnt)-2.t  A  stocking. 

(shin'iXn.  Same  as  5Atnly.  Halli- 


nrin  -  Iriastar  (  shin'plas- tAr  X  n.  (Accord  - 
loff  to  Bartleti  from  an  old*  soldier  of  the 
KtvolaftlonaiT  period  having  used  a  quun- 
ti^  ot  worthless  paper  currency  as  plasters 
f or  a  womded  leg.  1  A  bank-noto.  especially 
of  low  denomination ;  a  piece  of  paper- 


(United  States  ^ang] 

UoluOuDB ' 


(shin'to,  shin'to-izmXn. 
[Ctkame  sAm.  god  or  spirit,  and  to,  way  or 
Ww )  One  of  the  two  great  religions  of 
Japan,  in  ita  oitein  it  waa  a  form  of  na- 
tsw  vonhip.  the  loreea  of  nature  lieing  re- 
garjed  as  gods^  the  sun  l>eing  the  supreme 
godL  The  soul  of  the  sun-god.  when  on 
•artfc,  founded  the  reigning  house  in  Japan, 
•ad  baooe  the  emperor  is  worshipped  as  of 
tftvtoe  o^jgin.  Worship  is  also  paid  to  the 
•0«la  oi  dutinguisbed  persons.  The  essence 
«f  Hm  rtf^on  Is  now  ancestral  worship  and 
to  departed  heroea.    Written  also 


(shin'lo-istX  n.    A  believer  In  or 
sapfuttf  of  the  Shinto  reUgioa 
WmtW  (i^biansy,  n.    (Oael.  i^tUag,  a  skip,  a 
benS.]    L  In  Scotland,  an  nut«loor  game  in 
a  ban  and  dubs  with  crooked  heads 


are  employed,  the  object  of  each  party  be- 
ing to  drive  the  ball  over  their  opponents' 
boundary.  The  game  is  called  Hockey  in 
England.— 2.  The  club  or  stick  used  in  play- 
ing the  game. 

Sillily  (shini),  a.  1.  Characterized  by  sun- 
shine; bright;  luminous;  clear;  unclouded. 
*  Like  distant  thunder  on  a  $hiny  day. '  Dry- 
den.— ±  Having  a  glittering  appearance; 
glossy;  brilliant 

-Stilp  (shipX  n.  [A  form  of  shape  (which 
see);  A.Sax.  -eeipe.)  A  termination  denoting 
state,  office,  dignity,  profession,  or  art ;  as, 
lordsfttp,  friendsAtp.  steward«Atp,  horseman- 
ehipf  AC. 

Ship  (shipX  n.  [A.  Sax.  tcip,  seyp,  a  ship; 
common  to  the  Teutonic  fanguages.  L.O. 
aehipp,  D.  «oA^,  Icel.  and  Goth,  wip,  Dan. 
ekib,  O.  H.  0. 8e\f,  O.  nehiff'.  The  word  passed 
into  the  Boroance  tongues  from  the  Teu- 
tonic, our  8kif  being  re-borrowed  from  the 
Fr.  etquif;  so  also  equip.  Probably  con- 
nected with  ihape.  leeL  tkapa,  to  shape, 
akipa,  to  arrange,  order.  Some  derive  it 
from  root  signir vjng  to  dig  or  hollow  out, 
whence  L.  seapha,  Gr.  skaphi,  a  bowl,  a 
boat,  a  skiff;  Gr.  tkaptd,  to  dig.]  1.  A  ves- 
sel of  some  size  adapted  to  navigation:  a 
general  term  for  vessels  of  whatever  kind, 
excepting  boats.  Ships  are  of  various  sizes 
and  fitted  for  various  uses,  and  receive  vari- 
ous names,  according  to  their  rig  and  the 
purposes  to  which  they  are  applied,  as  man- 
of-war  ships,  transports,  merchantmen, 
barques,  brigs,  schooners,  luggers,  sloops, 
xebecs,  galleys,  Ac  The  name,  as  descnp- 
tive  of  a  particular  rig.  and  as  roughly  im- 
plying a  certain  size,  has  been  used  to  de- 
signate a  vessel  furnished  with  a  bowsprit 
and  three  masts— a  main-mast,  a  fore-mast, 
and  a  mizzen-mast— each  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  lower-mast,  a  top-mast,  and  a 
top-gallant  mast,  and  carries  a  certain  num- 
ber of  souare  sails.  The  square  sails  on  the 
mizzen  distinguishes  a  ship  from  a  barque,  a 
barque  havinff  only  fore-and-aft  sails  on  the 
mizzen.  But  the  development  of  steam  navi- 
gation, in  which  the  latvest  vessels  have 
sometimes  only  a  schooner  rig  and  some- 
tiroes  four  masts,  has  gone  far  towards  ren- 
dering this  restricted  application  of  the  term 
ship  of  little  value.  Owing  to  increase  of 
size,  and  especially  increase  in  length,  some 
sailing  vessels  now  have  four  masts,  and 
this  rig  is  said  to  have  certain  advantages. 
Up  to  within  recent  tiroes  wood,  such  as 
oak,  pine,  &c.,  was  the  material  of  which 
all  ships  were  constructed,  but  at  the  pre- 
sent dav  it  is  being  rapidly  superseded  by 
iron  and  steel;  and  in  Britain,  which  is  the 
chief  ship-building  country  in  the  world,  the 
tonnage  of  the  wooden  vessels  constructed 
is  but  a  fraction  of  that  of  those  built  of 
iron.  The  first  iron  vessel  classed  at  Lloyd's 
was  built  at  Liverpool  in  1838,  but  iron 
barges  and  small  vessels  had  been  con- 
structed long  before  this.— .^nned  ship.  See 
under  Arjikd.— 5Asp'«  papers,  the  papers 
or  documents  required  for  the  nunlf estation 
of  the  property  of  the  ship  and  cargo.  They 
are  of  two  sorts,  viz.  (1)  those  required  by 
the  law  of  a  particular  counti7,  as  the  cer- 
tificate of  re^tnr,  license,  charter-party, 
bills  of  lading,  bills  of  health,  Ac.,  required 
by  the  law  of  England  to  be  on  board  Brit- 
ish ships.  (2)  Those  required  by  the  law  of 
nations  to  be  on  board  neutral  ships  to  vin- 
dicate their  title  to  that  character.— iSAt;> 
qf  the  line,  a  man-of-war  large  enough  and 
of  sufllcient  force  to  take  ita  place  in  a  line 
of  battle.— iSAin  qf  the  desert,  a  sort  of  poeti- 
cal name  for  the  csjntt—Reaittry  qf  ships. 
See  Lloyd's  register,  under  Lloyd's.— 2.  A 
dish  or  utensa  formed  like  the  hull  of  a 
ship,  in  which  incense  was  kept    Tyndale. 

Ship  (shipX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  shipped;  ppr. 
shying.  L  To  put  on  board  of  a  ship  or  ves- 
sel of  any  kind ;  as,  to  ship  goods  at  Glas- 
gow for  New  York. 

The  emperor  ship^ng  his  great  ordnance,  de- 
parted down  the  river.  KhoIUs. 

2.  To  transport  in  a  ship;  to  convey  by 
water. 

This  wicked  emperor  may  have  ihtfp'd  her  hence. 

Sluth. 

S.  To  engage  for  service  on  board  a  ship  or 
other  vessel ;  as,  to  «A»p  seamen. —4.  To  fix 
in  its  proper  place;  as,  to  ship  the  oars,  the 
tiller,  the  rudder.— To  thip  ojf.  to  send  away 
by  water.  'iSAtp  off  senates  to  some  distant 
shore.'  Pope.  —To  ship  a  sea,  to  have  a 
wave  come  aboard ;  to  have  the  deck 
washed  by  a  wave. 


Sblp  (shipX  v.i.  1.  To  go  on  board  a  vessel 
to  make  a  voyage  with  it:  to  embark;  as.  we 
shipped  at  Glasgow.- 2.  To  engage  for  ser- 
vice on  board  a  ship. 

BMp-blBCUlt  (ship'bis-ketX  n.  Hard  coarse 
biscuit  prepared  for  long  keeping,  and  for 
use  on  board  a  ship. 

Shipboard  (shipa)drdX  n.  The  deck  or  side 
of  a  ship:  used  chieily  or  only  in  the  ad- 
verbial phrase  on  shipboard;  as,  to  go  on 
shipboard  or  a  shipboard. 

Let  him  go  on  shifbonrd,  BramhaJl. 

What  do'st  thou  make  a  s/it^bvani  I      DrytUn. 

Slllp-1>oard(shipl)drdXn.  AboardorpUnk 
of  a  sliip. 

They  have  nude  all  thy  sh^bonrda  of  fir-trees  of 
Scnir.  Eaek,  mvH.  5. 

BMP-boy  (8hipa>oi).  n.  A  boy  that  serves 
on  ooara  of  a  ship. 

Slilp -breaker  (ship'br&k-drX  n.  A  person 
whose  occupation  is  to  break  up  vessels  that 
are  unfit  for  sea. 

Ship-broker  (shipl>rd-k6rX  n.  A  mercan- 
tile  agent  who  transacts  the  business  for  a 
ship  when  in  port  as  procuring  cargoes,  Ac ; 
also,  an  agent  engaged  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing ships ;  likewise,  a  broker  who  procurea 
insurance  on  ships. 

Slllp-bUllder  (ship1)ild-«rX  n.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  construct  ships  and  other 
vessels;  a  naval  architect:  a  shipwright 

Ship  -  building  ( shipa)ild-ing  X  n.  Kaval 
architecture;  tne  art  of  constructing  vessels 
for  navigation,  particularly  ships  and  other 
vesseU  of  a  large  kind,  bearing  masts :  in 
distinction  from  boat-bxiUding. 

Shlp-canal  (shiplca-nalX  n.  A  canal  through 
whioh  vessels  of  large  size  can  pass;  a  canal 
for  sea-going  vessels. 

Shlp-captam  (shipOcap-tin  or  shiplcap-t&nX 
n.  The  commander  or  master  of  a  ship.  See 
Captain. 

Ship  -  carpenter  (shipliiir-pen-tArX  n.  A 
shipwright;  a  carpenter  that  works  at  ship- 
building. 

Ship  -  chandler  (ship'chandlArX  n.  One 
who  deals  in  cordage,  canvas,  and  other 
furniture  of  ships. 

Ship-Chandlery  (ship'chand-Iftr-iX  n.  The 
business  and  commodities  of  a  ship-chand- 
ler. 

Shlp-feyer  (ship'f§-v«r).  n.  A  peculiar  kind 
of  tvphus  fever.  Called  also  Putrid  Fever, 
Jau-fever,  and  Hospital  Fever. 

Shlpfol  (ship'fulX  n.  As  much  or  many  as 
a  snip  will  hold;  enough  to  fill  a  ship. 

Ship -holder  (shipTidld-Ar),  n.  The  owner 
of  a  ship  or  of  shipping;  a  ship-owner. 

ShipleSB  (shipaesX  a.    Destitute  of  ships. 

While  the  lone  shepherd,  near  the  shifUss  main. 
Sees  o'er  the  hills  advance  the  long-drawn  funcrnl 
train.  Rogtn. 

Shlplett  (shipaetX  n.    A  little  ship.    Uol- 

inshed. 
Ship  -  letter  (  shipaet-«r  X  n.    A  letter  sent 

by  a  comroon  ship,  and  not  by  mail. 
Shlpxnant  (ship^anX  n.    L  A  seaman  or 

saUor. 

About  midnight  the  sk^mtn  deemed  that  they 
drew  near  to  some  country.  Acts  xxvd.  38. 

2.  The  master  of  a  ship.    C^ueer. 

Shipmaster  (ship'mas-t6rX  n.  The  cap- 
tain, master,  or  commander  of  a  ship.  Jon. 
1.6. 

Shipmate  (ship'm&tX  n.  One  who  serves 
in  the  same  ship  wiUi  another;  a  fellow- 
sailor. 

Shipment  (ship'mentX  n.  1.  The  act  of 
putting  anything  on  board  of  a  ship  or 
other  vessel ;  embarkation ;  as,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  shipment  of  coal  for  London. 
2.  The  goods  or  things  shipped  or  put  on 
board  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel;  as,  the 
merchants  have  made  large  shipments  to 
the  United  SUtes. 

ShU»-money  (shlp'mun-iX  n.  in  Sng. 
hist,  an  ancient  imposition  that  was  charged 
on  the  ports,  towns,  cities,  boroughs,  and 
counties  of  England  for  providing  and  fur- 
nishing certain  ships  for  the  king^s  service. 
Having  lain  dormant  fur  many  years,  it  was 
revived  by  Charles  I.,  and  was  met  with 
strong  opposition.  The  refusal  of  John 
Hampden  to  pay  the  tax  was  one  of  the 

froximate  causes  of  the  Great  Rebellion, 
t  was  abolished  during  the  same  reign. 

By  the  new  writs  fbr  sM/-m0Mf9  the  sheriffs  were 
directed  to  asses*  every  Iand>hoider  and  other  in- 
habitant according  to  tneir  Judgment  of  his  means* 
and  to  force  the  payment  by  dlMrcss.        HulUtm, 

Ship-owner  (ship'On-^rX  n.  A  person  who 
has  a  right  of  property  in  a  ship  or  ships,  or 
any  share  therein. 


«li,8e.kMA;     f,^;     J./ob;     ft.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siiy;     TB,  tAen;  th,  CAin;     w,  wig;    wh,  wAlg;    ah,  anire.— See  Ksr. 
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thlpped  (ahipt),  p.  and  a.  1.  Put  on  board 
asnlp:  carried  in  a  ship,  as  goods.— 2.  Fur- 
nished with  a  ship  or  ships. 

Ishe  weIUAi>»^'</l 

His  bark  is  stoutly  tirober'd.  and  his  pilot 

Of  very  expert  and  approved  allowance.     ShaJt. 

Sbippen,  Sbippon  (ship'en,  ship'on),  n.  [A. 
Sax.  icypen,  $eepen,  a  stall,  a  shed.]  A  sta^ 
ble;  a  cow-house.    [Local] 

Bessy  would  either  do  field-work,  or  attend  to  the 
..  the  shippon,  or  chum  or  make  cheese. 


cows, 


Dickens. 


Sbip- pendulum  (ship-pen'dCi-lumX  n.  A 
pendulum  with  a  graduated  arc.  used  in 
the  nary  to  ascertain  the  heel  of  a  vessel, 
so  that  allowance  may  be  made  in  laying  a 
gun  for  the  inclination  of  the  deck. 

Clipper  (ship^firX  n.  1.  One  who  places  goods 
on  tHMird  a  vessel  for  transportation.  —2.  tThe 
master  of  a  vessel,  or  skipper;  a  seaman. 

Ihlppiag  (ship'inffX  n-  1-  Ships  in  general : 
ships  or  vessels  of  anv  kind  for  navigation; 
the  collective  body  of  ships  belonging  to  a 
country,  port,  <ftc ;  tonnage;  as.  the  shipping 
of  the  English  nation  exceeds  that  of  any 
other.— 2.  Sailing;  navigation.    (Rarei] 

God  send  'em  good  skipfing.  Shak. 

—Shippina  artieUs,  articles  of  asreement 
between  the  captain  of  a  vessel  and  the  sea- 
men on  board  in  respect  to  the  amount  of 
wages,  length  of  time  for  which  thev  are 
shipped,  Ac.— To  take  skipping,  to  embark; 
to  enter  on  board  a  ship  or  vessel  for  con- 
veyance or  passaga    Jn.  vi  24. 

Take,  therefore,  shi^fitig:  post,  my  lord,  to 
Prance.  Skak. 

Sbipplng  (shiplngX  a.  Relating  to  ships; 
as.  Shipping  concerns. 

Ship-propeller  ( ship 'prd- pel  -  toX  v^  See 
Sereto-propeUer  under  SCRSW. 

Sbippy  (ship'iX  a.  Pertaining  to  ships; 
frequented  oy  ships.  '  Shippy  havens.' 
Vieart.      * 

fChip -ringed  (ship'rigdX  a.  Rigged  with 
square  sails  and  spreading  yards  Uke  a 
three-masted  ship. 

Sblp-sliape  (ship\h&p),  a.  or  adv.  In  a  sea- 
manlike manner,  or  after  the  fashion  of  a 
ship;  hence,  neat  and  trim;  well  arraiiged.  *A 
thip^thape  orthodox  manner.'   De  Quincey. 

Look  to  the  babes,  and  till  I  come  acain 

Keep  everything /A//%f/bi/f.  for  Imukt  go.  Tennyson. 

Ship's -hUSlMUld  (ships'huz-bandX  n.  A 
person  appointed  by  the  owner  or  owners 
of  a  vessel  to  look  after  the  repairs,  eauip- 
ment.  Ac.  and  provide  stores,  provisions. 
Ac.,  for  a  ship  wMle  in  port  and  preiMuratory 
to  a  voyage. 

Ship-Ure  t  (ship'tlrX  n.  A  kind  of  female 
head-dress.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  so 
named  because  adorned  with  streamers  like 
a  ship  when  dressed,  or  it  may  have  been 
fashioned  so  as  to  resemble  a  ship. 

Thou  hast  the  rij^ht  arched  beauty  of  the  brow  that 
becomes  the  ship-tirt,  the  tire-valiant,  or  any  tire  of 
Venetian  admittance.  Shak, 

Ship  -  worm  (  ship '  w«rm ),  n.  The  Teredo 
navalis,  a  testaceous  mollusc  which  is  very 
destructive  to  ships,  piles,  and  all  subnurine 
woodworks.     See  Terkdo. 

Shipwreck  (ship'rek),  n.  1.  The  wreck  of  a 
ship;  the  destruction  or  loss  at  sea  of  a  ship 
by  foundering,  striking  on  rocks  or  shoals, 
or  by  other  means.  'Made  orphan  by  a 
win  ter  i(A  ipicreck. '    Trn  nygon. 

U>  arr  not  to  quarrel  with  the  water  for  inunda- 
tions and  shtfnvretks.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

2.  Fragments;  shattered  remains,  as  of  a 
vessel  which  has  been  wrecked;  wreck. 
[Rare.] 

They  iiii|;ht  have  it  in  their  own  rnuntry.  and  that 
by  g-itnc-riut;  up  \!tx^  shtfu/rteks  of  the  Athenian  .huI 
Kuiuaii  thcrtlres,  Pry.un. 

S.  Destruction ;  miscarriage ;  ruin.  1  Tim. 
i.  19.     Spetuer. 

Shipwreck  (ship'rek).  v.L  l.  To  make  to 
suffer  shipwreclc.  as  by  running  ashore  or 
on  rocks  or  sandbanks,  or  by  the  force  of 
wind  in  a  tempest;  to  wreck;  as,  many  vessels 
are  annually  Mhipwreeked  on  the  British 
coasts. 

No  doubt  oor  state  will  shipwrecked  be 

And  torn  and  sunk  for  ever.         Str  y.  Davtes. 

2  To  expose  to  distress,  difficulty,  ordestroc- 
tion  by  the  loss  of  a  ship;  to  cast  away. 

Shipmrerked  upon  a  kineHom.  where  ik>  pity. 

.No  friends,  bo  nope ;  no  kindred  weep  for  me.  Shat. 

Shipwright  (ship'rit).  n.  One  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  construct  ships;  a  builder  of 
sliips;  a  ship-carpenter. 

Shipyard  (ship'yiU^).  n.  A  yard  or  piece 
of  ground  near  the  water  in  which  ships  or 
vessels  are  constructed. 


Shlrai  (sh6-riiz'X  n.  A  Persian  wine  from 
Shirai, 

Shire  (shirX  n.  [A.  Sax.  scire,  seyrv,  a  di- 
vision, from  wiratit  $eeran,  to  sheat^  to 
divide.  Akin  ahare,  theer,  Ac.  See  Sharb, 
Shear.]  a  name  applied  to  the  larger 
divisions  into  which  Great  Britain  is  di- 
vided, and  practically  corresponding  to  the 
term  county,  by  which  it  is  in  many  cases 
superseded.  Some  smaller  districts  in  the 
north  of  England  retain  the  provincial  ap- 
pellation of  ihires;  as,  RichmondsAire,  in 
the  north  riding  of  Yorkshire.  HallamsAirtf, 
or  the  manor  of  Hallam,  in  the  west  riding, 
which  is  nearly  coextensive  with  the  pariui 
of  Sheffield.  The  shire  was  originally  a 
division  of  the  kingdom  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  an  earl  or  alderman,  whose  autho- 
rity was  intrusted  to  the  sheriff  {ihire-reeve). 
On  this  officer  the  government  ultimately 
devolved.  The  Bnglish  county  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  are  called  knights 
qf  the  shire.  The  shires  in  England  were 
subdivided  into  hundreds,  and  Uiese  again 
into  tithinga.  In  Scotland  they  were  sub- 
divided into  toards  and  qxtarters,  —  T/ie 
shires,  a  belt  of  English  counties  running  in 
a  north-east  direction  from  Devonshire  and 
Hampshire,  the  names  of  which  terminate 
in  *  shire.'  but  applied  in  a  general  way  to 
the  midland  counties;  as,  he  comes  from 
the  shires;  he  has  a  seat  in  the  shires. 

Shire-Clerk  (shlrl^hirk),  n.  in  England,  an 
officer  appointed  by  the  sheriff  to  assist  in 
keeping  the  county  court;  an  under-sheriff: 
also,  a  clerk  in  the  old  county  court  who 
was  deputy  to  the  under-sheriff. 

Shlre-gemot»  Shlre-mote  (shir'gd-m6t, 

^ir'mot)X  n.  (A.  Sax.  seir-gemdt,  shire- 
meeting— fctrs,  a  shire,  and  gemdt,  a  meet- 
ing] Anciently,  in  England,  a  court  held 
twice  a  year  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and 
the  ealdorman  in  shires  that  had  ealdor- 
men.  and  in  others  by  the  bishop  and 
sheriffs.    Cotpeli. 

Shlre-reeve  t  (shlr'rev).  ti.  A  sheriff.  See 
Sheriff. 

Shlre-town  (shir'toun),  n.  The  chief  town 
of  a  shire:  a  county  towiL 

Shire- wick t  (shir'wik).  n.  A  shire;  a 
county.    Holland. 

Shirk  (shferki  v.i.  {IVobnMv  a  form  of 
shark.]  l.t  Tx>  shark;  to  practise  menu  or 
artful  tricks;  to  live  l>y  one's  wits.— 2.  To 
avoid  or  get  off  unfairly  or  meanly ;  to  seek 
to  avoid  the  performance  of  duty. 

One  of  the  cities  shirked  from  the  league.    Byron. 

—  To  shirk  of,  to  sneak  away.    [Colloq.  ] 

Shirk  (shdrk).  v.t.  l.t  To  procure  by  mean 
tricks;  to  shark.— 2.  To  avoid  or  get  off  from 
unfairly  or  meanly;  to  slink  away  from;  as. 
to  shirk  difficulty.    [Colloq.] 

Shirk  (sh^rkX  n.  One  who  seeks  to  avoid 
duty;  one  who  lives  by  shifts  or  tricks. 
See  Shark. 

Shirker  (shdrk'^r),  n.  One  who  shirlcs  duty 
or  danger.  '  A  faint-hearted  shirker  of  re- 
sponsibilities.'   Comhill  Mag. 

Shlrky  (sh^rk'iX  a.  Dis{>o3ed  to  shirk; 
characterized  by  shirking. 

Shirlt  (sh^rl).  a.    ShrilL 

Shlrl (sh^rl).  n.    Shorl.    [Rare.] 

Shirley  (sh^r'li),  n.  [Possibly  from  scarlet] 
The  American  name  of  a  bird,  called  also  the 
greater  bullflnch,  having  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  of  a  dark  brown  and  the  throat 
and  breast  red.  Perhaps  the  pine  grosbeak 
(Pyrrhuia  enucleator). 

Snlrr  (sh6r),  n.  [Comp.  0.0.  «c/itrren.  to  pre- 

8 are.]    An  insertion  of  cord,  generally  elas- 
ic.  between  two  pieces  of  cloth;  also,  the 
cord  itself. 
'  Shirred  (»hdrd).  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  ar- 
ticles having  lines  or  cords  inserted  between 
two  pieces  of  cloth,  as  the  lines  of  india- 
rubber  in  men's  bracea 
Shirt  (sh^rtX  ».    [Icel.  skyrta,  Dan.  skiorte, 
a  shirt;  Dan.  shidrt,  a  shirt,  a  petticoat;  D. 
sehort.  O.  nchiirz,  an  apron.     The  original 
meaning  of  shirt  is  a  garment  shortened. 
Skirt  is  the  same  word]    A  loose  garment 
of  linen,  cotton,  or  other  material,  worn  by 
men  and  boys  under  the  outer  clothes. 
Shirt  (sh^rt).  v.t.    To  put  a  shirt  on;  to 
cover  or  clothe  with,  or  as  with,  a  shirt. 

Ah !  for  so  manv  souls  as  but  this  mom 

Were  clothed  with  flesh,  and  wann'd  with  vital  blood. 

But  naked  now.  or  skirted  but  with  air.        Dryden. 

Shirt  -  front  ( shdrf  frunt) ,  n.  The  dressed 
part  of  a  shirt  which  covers  the  breast;  also, 
an  article  of  dress  made  in  imitation  of  this 
part;  a  dickey. 

Snirtlng  (shdrt'ingX  n.    Bleached  or  un- 


bleached cotton  cloth  of  a  texture,  quality,. 

and  width  suitable  for  shirts. 

Shirtless  (shorties),  a.    Wanting  a  shirt 

Linsey-woolsey  brothers.  .  .  .  sleeveless 
Some,  and  shirtiess  others.  p0p€. 

Shlst  (shistX  n.  The  same  as  Schitt  (which 
seeX 

ShlstlC  (shistlkX  a.    Same  as  Schistic 

Shlstose,  ShlstOUB  (shisf  Os,  ahist'usX  o 
Same  as  Schistose,  Schistous. 

Shittah-tree  (shif  ta-tr6X  n.  fBekkshimh, 
pL  shitHm.]  A  tree,  generally  recognised 
as  a  species  of  Acacia,  probably  the  A.  vera 
or  A.  Seyal,  which  grows  abundantly  in 
Upper  ^ypt.  in  the  mountains  of  Sinai,  amt 
in  some  other  Bible  lands.    It  haa  imall 


Shittahtree  {^emcia  wrt). 

pinnate  leaves,  and  in  nuring  ia  ooreretf 
with  yellow  blossoms  in  the  form  of  round 
balls.  It  is  a  gnaiied  and  thorny  tree,  re- 
sembling a  hawthorn  in  manner  of  growth 
but  much  larger.  It  yields  gum-araUc.  and 
also  a  hard  close-grained  timber,  the  ^ttlm- 
wood  of  Scripture.     Is.  xli  10. 

Shlttim-WOOd  (shit'timwOdX  n.  [Se& 
Shittah-treb.]  a  sort  of  precious  woo<l 
of  which  the  tables,  altars,  and  boards  of 
the  Jewish  tabernacle  were  roada  It  ia 
produced  by  the  shittah-tree  (prolwbly  the 
Acacia  vera  or  A.  Seyal),  and  isnard,  toii^„ 
smooth,  durable,  and  very  beantifuL  Kx, 
XXV.  10, 13,  23. 

ShltUet  (shitax  n-    A  shuttle. 

a  curious  web  whose  yam  she  threw 

In  with  a  i^den  skittie.  Chapman. 

ShltUet  (shitnx  a.    Wavering;  unsetUed. 

We  passe  not  what  the  people  sny  or  hate. 
Their  skittie  hate  makes  none  but  cowards  shake. 

Mir.  for  Mags. 

ShltUe-OOCkt  (shit'l-kokX  n.  A  sbutUe> 
cock     'Not  worthatAilf^f-oodr.'    Skelton. 

Shittlenesst  (shitl-nes).  n.  Unsettlednesa;. 
inconstancy.  'The  vain  shittleness  of  an 
unconstant  head.'    Barret. 

Shlve  (shivX  n.    [Icel.  skifa,  a  slice,  a  shar- 
ing, ski/a,  to  slice  or  cut  in  slices;  Dan. 
skite,  L.G.  schiece,  D.  sehijf,  G.  scheibe.   See 
Sheave.]    l.  A  slice:  a  thin  cut;  as,  a  shxve- 
of  bread.    [Old  and  provincial  En^isiL] 

Easy  it  is 
Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shrtY  wc  know.      Shak. 

2.  A  little  piece  or  fragment;  as,  the  shivett 
of  flax  made  by  breaking.— 3.  A  name  given 
by  cork-cutters  to  the  small  bungs  used  to 
close  wide-mouthed  bottles,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  phial  corks  used  for  narrow- 
necked  bottles ;  also,  a  thin  wooden  bun^ 
used  by  brewers. 

Shiver  (shiv'^rX  v.t.  (Same  root  as  above  * 
comp.  O.  sehie/em,  to  splinter;  O.D.  gehet>- 
eren,  to  break  in  pieces;  scheve,  a  fragment,  a 
shive.]  To  break  into  many  small  pieces  or 
splinters;  to  shatter;  to  dash  to  pieces  by  a 
blow.  'The  ground  with  shivered  armour 
strown.'    Hilton. 

Shiver  (shiv^^rX  r.l  To  fall  at  once  into 
many  small  pieces  or  parts. 

The  naturnl  world,  should  gravity  once  cease. 
would  instantly  shner  into  millions  of^atomik. 

//  'aodnnrd. 
The  shattering  trumpet  shrillcth  high. 
The  hard  brantls  shh^er  on  the  steel. 
The  splintcr'd  spear-shafts  crack  and  fly. 

Tennyian, 

Shiver  (shiv'*rX  n.  (From  shive,  shearr  ^ 
comp.  O.  schujer,  a  splinter,  slate.  See  also 
the  verb.]  1.  A  small  piece  or  fragment 
into  which  a  thing  breaks  by  any  sudden 
violence. 

He  would  potmd  you  into  shHmrs  with  hisfiit,  m% 
a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit. 


2.  t  A  thin  slice;  a  shive.    *  A  shiver  of  their 
own  loaf.'  FvUer.—Z.  In  mineraJL  a 


Fate,  fKr,  fat,  ffU;       wA,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;       nOte,  not,  mdve;      tube,  tub,  boll;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc  abitne;     J,  Sc.  f«|i> 
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of  blue  lUto:  ichist;  tlude.  — 4.  NauL  a 
^ttto  »liMl;  a  themve. 

(■hiv'ArX  v.i    (O.K.  cAtMr.  ehnw; 

Prov.  O.  aekubb^nit  to  ihiver;  O.D. 
mhMmnti,  to  thake.)  To  quiver;  to  tremble, 
as  from  cold;  to  ihodder;  to  shake,  as  with 
afiM»  fear,  horror,  or  excitement. 

A«7  ^try  harsh  nobe  will  set  the  teeth  on  edf^e. 
aad  ■■trT  aU  th«  body  sMrvrr.  Bacom. 

As  the  doff.  withheld 
A  mxDcnt  from  the  vemiin  that  he  sees 
Biia«e  htm,  shawtrs  as  he  ^ifiofs  end  kills. 

IhtTVr  (shiT'teX  t.t  yaut  to  cause  to 
flattar  or  shake  in  the  wind,  as  a  sail,  by 
trimminc  the  Tarda  or  shifting  the  helm  so 
that  the  wind  strikes  on  the  edge  of  the 
sail;  aa.  to  tktv^r  the  mizxen-topsaiL 

IhtTVr  (shiT'te),  M.  A  shaking  fit;  a  tremu- 
kMM  motloiL  'ThealUafrof  dancing  leaves.' 
Tmnmrntu^The  9ki9tr%  the  agua 

atfVrtagly  (shiv'«r-ing>UX  «<•.  With 
shivering  or  slight  trembling. 

mTW-gparTshlVAr^pAr).  n.  (O.  seAi^/Wr- 
mmtk  ]  A  carbonate  of  lime,  so  called  from 
Ml  slaty  stntotore.    Called  also  Slaie-tpar. 

WUCfVJ  (shiv'^l).  a.  L  Pertaining  to  or 
rsasmbling  a  shiver  or  shivering;  chaac- 
iHtaad  by  shivering. 

Sed  occen's  face 
A  cerHng  imdnbtion  shivery  swept 
Ffon  wave  to  wave.  Mmlttt. 


t.  lasfly  fklling  into  many  pieces;  not  firmly 
oobertng;    incompact      *  Shivery   stone.' 


,(shdd),ii>  [Probably a  Comldi word.] 
1b  mimitg,  a  train  of  metallic  stones  or 
fragments  of  ore  washed  down  from  a  vein 
hf  water,  or  otherwise  separated  from  it, 
which  senrea  to  direct  explOTers  in  the  dis- 
of  the  veins  from  which  Uiey  aro 
IfMNf ward.  Spelled  also  Shode. 
(shdd'ing).  n.  In  mining,  the  act 
flt  trvfoing  shoads  rrom  the  valley  in  which 
the/  maybe  foirad  to  the  minersl  lode  from 
wludi  they  are  derived.  See  Shoad. 
Bload-pU(«hdd'pltXn.  Apitortrench 
fbrmod  on  shoading,  or  tracing  shoads  to 
their  native  vein. 

ifcOftd-Ctona  (sh6d"sttoX  n.  AsmaUstone 
■r  fragment  uf  ore  made  smooth  by  Uie 
aettOQ  of  water  passing  over  it  Wowbpard. 
RMMQ  ( sh61 ).  n.  [A.  Sax.  seolu,  §o<Uu,  a 
crowd,  a  shoaL  Also  found  in  forms  §eo6l^ 
tekoei,taUL]  A  great  multitude  assembled; 
a  crowd ;  a  throng :  as,  a  $hoal  of  herring ; 
of  peofde.   *8koata  of  puckered  faces.' 


i  of  a  pcteoe  draw /Aee/r  of  followers. 

n^,    ft    MWy 

BMMd  ^h^  *^^  To  crowd ;  to  throng;  to 
in  a  mnltitndei  *Kntrall  about 
.flahdldafteoL'  Chapman. 
(slidl>,ii.  (Probably  fhmi  or  aUied  to 
v.ScadUMl.  See  Shallow.)  A  place 
the  water  of  a  river,  lake,  or  sea  is 
shallow  or  of  Uttle  depth;  a  sandbank  or 
bar;  a  shallow;  mora  partlcalaiiy,  among 
a  Band  hank  which  dries  at  low 


12 


r,  that  ottoe  tfod  the  ^^if%  of  (lory. 
aU  the  depiiw  aad  r>— fa  el  hone 

C*bAiX  «.i    To  become  mora  shallow; 
mk,  tha  water  9ko€iU  as  we  approach  the 


.  (sbdn^  «.t    JUaiiL  to  cause  to  become 

shallow;  to  prooeed  from  a  greater 

tat*  a  leaser  depth  of ;  as,  a  vessel  SMMi  her 

by  aaOing  from  a  de^  to  a  shallow 


plaea. 


(sbdiXtf.  Shallow; of litCla depth; aa. 


i(sh511-nesXa.  The  state  of  being 
ahoaljLor  of  abounding  withshoals;  shallow- 
BSBS,  uttle  depth  of  water;  state  of  abound* 
h^wUhshnaU 

(shdl'ingl  9.  and  a.  Beoomiag 
being  lUMM  up  with  shoals. 

lecBe  »kmMtt£  rttxmxj  as  rt  pre- 
k  k  dttodi  to  see  how  the  Rooune  should 
choice  of  it  as  a  port.        Sir  C.  LytO. 

(shAl'wUX  a4fo.    In  shoala  or 


I  iede  a  great 
UhdlU 


•BhedoesM 
o#  ieakecpery  Ac 

Prtf.  Btadtm, 

7«I1  of  shoals  or  shallow 


aaird  ee  shmlj  Krooad. 

«.    A  prop;  a  shon. 
•.    A  young  hog.   SeeSHOTB. 
n.    (Same  word  aa  D.  $6hek^  a 
;0l  and  Prov.  Q.  sdboel',  aahock. 
]  LA  violent  eoUiaion  of  bodiea: 


a  concussion ;  a  violent  striking  or  dashing 

against 

The  stronir  unshaken  mounds  resist  the  sheckt 
or  tides  and  seas.  Sir  R.  BUukm»rt. 


2.  Violent  onset;  assault  of  contending 

armies  or  foes;  hostile  encounter.    'In  this 

doubtful  thoek  of  arms.'    Shak. 

He  stood  the  shceA  of  a  whole  host  of  foes. 

AddispH. 

8.  That  which  surprises  or  offends  the  in- 
tellect or  moral  sense;  a  strong  and  sudden 
agitaUon ;  a  blow ;  a  stroke ;  any  violent  or 
sudden  impression  or  sensation.  *  The  thou- 
sand natural  thoeki  that  flesh  is  heir  to.' 
Shak. 
Fewer  xAerlx  a  statesman  gives  hts  friend.    Ymng, 

Its  draught 
Of  cool  refreshment,  draia'd  by  fever^  lips. 
Mar  ghre  a  M«c*  of  pleasure  to  the  frame. 

Ta(fmrd. 

A  In  e2«ct  the  effect  on  the  animal  system 
of  a  diachaige  of  electricity  from  a  charged 
body.  —6.  In  med.  a  violent  and  sudden  or 
instantaneous  disorganization  of  the  system, 
with  perturbation  of  body  and  mind,  conse- 
quent upon  seven  iniury,  overwhelming 
mental  excitement,  and  the  like. 
Shobk  (shokX  v.i.  LPerhaps  direcUv  from 
Fr.  dkooiMT,  to  knock  or  iolt  against,  «Aoe. 
a  shock,  jolt,  collision,  but  this  is  itself 
from  the  Teutonic;  D.  scAoMwn,  to  Jog,  to 
Jolt,  knock  against;  0.0.  aoAoofc»ii,  toM^fen. 
Akin  to  ahaJt*,  eh4)ck.]  1.  To  shake  by  the 
sudden  collision  of  a  body;  to  strike  against 
suddenly.— 2.  To  meet  with  hostile  force; 
to  encounter. 

Come  the  three  comes  of  the  worid  hi  arms 
And  we  will  sJuek  them.  SMmA. 

a.  Tb  strike,  as  with  horror,  fsar,  or  disgust; 
to  cause  to  recoil,  as  from  something  as- 
tounding, odioua,  appalling,  or  horrible;  to 
offend  extremely;  to  diaguat;  to  soandalixe. 

Advise  him  not  to  thccJt  a  fcthei^  will.     Drydkn, 

Stn.  To  offend,  disgust,  disturb,  disquiet, 
affri|dit,  friffhten.  terrify,  appal,  dismay. 
Shock  (shoK).  v.i.    To  meet  with  a  shock ; 
to  meet  in  sudden  onset  or  encounter. 

And  now  with  shouts  the  shtcking  armies  closed. 

Pope. 
Tliey  saw  the  moment  approach,  when  the  two 
parties  would  »h«ek  together.  De  Qmimcfy. 

SllOdk  (shokX  n.  [D.  9ch€k,  O.  w^ioek,  Dan. 
Aok,  a  neap,  a  quantitv,  but  now  a  definite 
quantity  or  number,  vix.  threescoro.]    1.  A 

Sile  of  sheaves  of  wheat,  rye,  Aa. ;  a  stook. 
obv.  98. 


Behind  the  master  walks,  bidlds  up  The  Macftr. 

Tk0ms«n. 

1  In  com.  alot  of  sixty  pieces  of  loose  goods, 

as  staves. 
Shock  (shok),  v.t    To  make  up  Into  shocks 

or  stooks;  as,  to  thoek  com. 
Shook  (shokX  v.i.    To  collect  dieaves  into  a 

pile;  to  pile  sheaves. 

Bind  Cast.  *ho€k  apace,  haTe  an  eye  to  thy  com. 

T^ser. 

Shook  (shokX  n.  (Modified  from  sft^y  1  l.A 
dog  with  long  rough  hair ;  a  kind  of  snasgy 
dog.— 2.  A  mass  of  close  matted  hair;  as,  her 
head  was  covered  with  a  iiioel;  of  coarse  red 
hair. 

Shook  (shokX  o-    Shaggy;  having  shaggy 
hair. 
His  red  xAm4  peruke  .  .  .  was  laid  aside 

Sir  IF.  Soft. 

Shook -dog  (shok'dogX  n.    A  dog  having 

very  long  shagsy  hair,  a  shock. 
Shook -headed,  ShoOk-head  (dioklied- 

ed,  sholdiedX  a.  Having  a  thick  and  bushy 

head. 

The  poplars,  in  long  order  due. 

With  cypress  promenaded. 
The  «*«of-A«rMr  wfllows  two  and  twa 

By  riven  gallopaded.  Tennjumt,, 

ffhA1»1rtllff  (shok'ingX  a.  Causing  a  shock  of 
horror,  disgust,  or  pain;  causing  to  recoil 
with  horror  or  diagiut;  extremely  offensive 
or  disgusting;  venr  obooxjoos  or  repugnant 
'The  nossest  aofd  most  ihocking  villanlea' 
Abp.  Seek§r. 

The  French  huaMor  ...  is  very  lAet-iay  to  the 
ItaUaaa.  AtUii*M. 

Stn.  Appallinff.  terrllVing,  frightful,  dread- 
ful, temble,  formidable,  disgusting,  offen- 
sive. 

ShoOklllgly  (shok'faig-IiX  od*.  In  a  shock- 
ing manner;  disgustinffly ;  offensively. 
'  Shamelessly  and  ihockingly  corrupt '  Burks. 

■hrM^Triiigw— ■  (shok'ing-nesX  n.  The  state 
of  l>einff  shocking. 

Shod  (uodl    Prat  ±  pp.  of  ihot. 

Shoddy  ( shoda  X  n,  (Said  to  be  from  shod. 
a  provincial  pp.  of  s/ied  —  the  original 
mining  of  the  word  being  the  flue  or 
fluff  thrown  off,  or  thed,  from  cloth  in  the 


process  of  weaving.  ]  1.  Old  wotdlen  or 
worsted  fabrics  torn  up  or  devilled  into 
fibres  by  machinery,  and  mixed  with  fresli 
but  inferior  wool,  to  be  respun  and  made 
into  cheap  cloth,  table-covers,  ^.  Shoddy 
differs  from  mttn^^o  in  being  of  an  inferior 

?iuality.  —2.  The  coarse  inferior  cloth  made 
rom  this  substance. 

Shoddy  (shodi).  a.  1.  Made  of  shoddr.  as, 
shoddy  cloth.  Henoe— 2.  Of  a  trashy  or  in- 
ferior character;  as,  shoddy  Uteraturo.— 
Shoddy  fever,  the  popular  name  of  a  species 
of  bronchitis  caused  by  the  irritating  effect 
of  the  floating  particles  of  dust  upon  ttie 
mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  its 
ramiflcaUona  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
but  is  easily  cured  by  effervescent  saline 
draughts,  Ac. 

Shoddy  -  mm  (  shod'i-mil  X  n.  A  mill  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  yam  from  old 
woollen  cloths  and  refuse  goods. 

Shode  t  (shddX  n.  [Lit  the  place  at  whlok 
the  hair  is  sAed  or  parted]  The  parting  of 
a  person's  hair;  the  temple.    Chattesr. 

ShOfle  (shdd),  n.    Same  as  Shoad. 

Shodemg,  Shodlng  (shOdlngX  n.  Same  aa 
Shoadistff, 

8hoe~(shox  n.  pL  Shoes  (shOxX  old  pL 
Shoon  (shOnX  rO.  £.  sdto,  sehoo,  A.  Sax. 
sed,  seed,  Dan.  and  8w.  ate,  IceL  «*dr,  Ooth. 
skohs,  O.  sehuh,  a  shoe.  Probably  from  root 
seen  In  Bkr.  sku,  to  cover,  L.  scutum,  a 
shield,  Ae.)  LA  covering  fur  the  feiot, 
usually  of  leather,  ronipoeed  of  a  thibk 
kind  for  the  aole,  and  a  thinner  kind  for 
the  upper.    '  Over  shoes  in  anow.'    Shak. 

The  dull  ewain 
Treads  on  it  daily  with  hik  clouted  /Aam. 

And  the  caked  snow  is  skuSed 

From  the  ploughboy's  heavy  «Ae«N.      JTa 


S.  A  plate  or  rim  of  Iron  nailed  to  the  hoof 
of  an  animal,  aa  a  horse,  mule,  or  other 
beast  of  burden,  to  defend  it  from  injtiry.— 
8.  Anything  resembling  a  shoe  in  form  or 
use;  as,  (a)  a  plate  of  iron  or  slip  of  wood 
nailed  to  the  bottom  of  the  runner  of  a 
sleigh,  or  any  vehicle  that  slides  on  the  sdow 
In  winter.  (6)  The  inclined  piece  at  the 
bottom  of  a  water-trunk  or  lead  pipe,  for 
turning  the  course  of  the  water  and  cUa- 
charging  it  from  the  wall  of  a  building. 

SI  An  Iron  socket  used  in  timber  framing 
receive  the  foot  of  a  rafter  or  the  end  m 
a  strut  (d)  A  draff  or  sliding  piece  of  wood 
or  iron  placed  under  the  wheel  of  a  loaded 
vehicle  to  rotard  its  motion  in  goinff  down 
a  hilL  (e)  An  inclined  trough  used  tai  sm 
on  crushinff-mill.  (/)  The  step  of  a  maat 
resting  on  the  keelson,  {g)  The  iron  am- 
Ing  to  a  handapike.  polar  pile,  and  the  Ilka. 
—Shoe  of  an  anchor,  (a)  a  amall  block  of 
wood,  convex  on  the  back,  with  a  bole  ta 
receive  the  point  of  the  anchor  fluke,  vaad 
to  prevent  the  anchor  from  tearing  the 

eanka  of  the  ahip'a  bow  when  raiwd  or 
wered.  (6)  A  broad  triangular  piaoe  aff 
thick  plank  fastened  to  the  fluke  to  uxtead 
its  area  and  consequent  bearing  sortaee 
when  sunk  In  strft  ground. 

Shoe  (shOX  v.t  prat  A  pp.  shod;  ppr.  tksa- 
ing.  I.  To  fnmuh  with  shoes;  to  put  riioaa 
on ;  as,  to  shoe  a  horse.— 8.  To  cover  at  the 
bottom.  'The  small  end  of  the  billiard 
atick,  which  is  iftod  with  brass  or  silver.' 
Bvelyn. — To  shoe  an  anchor,  to  plaoa  a  i 
on  ita  flukea.    See  under  Shoi,  n. 

ShoettlAOk  (ah(/blakX  n.    A  peraon 
cleana  ahoea  —Shoeblack  brigads.    Sea 

OAOI. 

8hoe1dACfcer(ab(n>lak-6rXM>  Sameaai 


Shoe  -ttUHdc  (ahO'blokX  «.  IfcnU  a  black 
with  two  sheaves,  one  above  the  other,  tali 
the  one  horisontal  apd  the  other 
dioular. 

8hoe1l0y(sh(n)oiX  n^    A  boy  that 
shoes. 

Shoe-hnuh  (shOlmishX  n.  A  brvili  far 
cleaning  shoea  For  this  purpose  a  aet  of 
three  bru^ea  is  often  employed— one,  made 
with  short  hard  hair,  for  removing  the  dlit; 
a  second,  with  soft  and  longer  hair,  far 
spreading  on  blacking:  and  a  third,  with 
hair  of  mediimi  length  and  aoftneaa,  iar 
poliahing. 

Snoehuoile  (ahO'buk-lX  n.  A  bucUe  fbr 
fastening  the  shoe  to  the  foot;  an  omameat 
in  the  shH>e  of  a  buckle  worn  on  the  upper 
of  a  shoe. 

Shoe  -  flkOtor  (shof  ak-t«rX  n.  A  factor  or 
wholesale  dealer  in  shoea 

Shoe  -  >»!tw^wi*y  (sh(/ham-m toX  ^  A  ham- 
mer with  a  broad  slightiy  convex  face  far 
pounding  leather  on  the  lapatone  to 


VtH.  IT. 


«h.  8c  lock:     g.  go;     hjob;     h,  Pr.  ton;     ng,  alnir;    fH,  then;    th,  e*in;    w.  trig;    wh.  ipAig;    xh,  axnre.— See  KST. 
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dmu  Iht  pant,  ud  lor  drtnng  epiigi,  pan, 
Ac.,  ud  with  ■  wtd>,  thin,  raaadlag  peeD 
OHd  In  prenlnc  out  thi  creuei  Incldgnt  to 
tb*  crimping  uf  tbs  luther. 
ShoslllK-ItMIl,  BIUM-Iiom  (ihtflng-liom, 
■Ui'horu),  u.  1.  A  curT»d  plaea  of  pullthsd 
horn  (now  *1»  of  ■h«(-nistal)  lued  to  [nclll- 
tUs  On  anlnnce  of  tb«  tuui  Into  ■  tight 
•bo«.~tl  Aojitlilng  bj  which  ■  tnoHcliOD 

li  tuititaied :  urthiDg  ttMd •"—■ 

luD».«diiiiglaTaa]roiuigI>dl(-, -_ 
mmlf  to  daw  on  other  sdmlren. 

S.I  An  locllamtnt  to  drlnUng;  ■omolhliv 
to  drew  OD  uioCtan'  gtu  or  pot. 
Shd^c  u  •  >*«Mr*»>  ><>  d'"  <"  m  |« 

Uioe-kiilb()h(i^in.n.  Aknlfswith*  thin 
blade  llled  %  ■  tug  In  ■  wooden  hudle. 
niad  br  •hoeoukenlor  cotUng  ud  purlng 


T 

;ied  with  the 

IS,  u  the  peiwD  who  mukee  boote  or 

'Ifaer  article  in  the  trade,  and  alio  to 

ue  emploTlng  partj  ai  well  a*  the  em' 

nuMnuUdnx  (ibO'mik-tQg),  il  The  trade 
of  making  lEoet. 

Sbo^'PUtk  (ih5'p*k).  n.  A  niooeadn  nwd> 
of  tanned  leather,  with  the  black  dde  In. 

aiia»9af  (th(»>ic),n.  A  Nnal]  pointed  peg 
or  itip  rw  wood  luad  to  failea  the  opper  to 
(he  iole.  and  l]ie  ODter  and  loner  eole  tage> 
thar  PegiolcompreaiedleatheraDdmeUI 
riTela  an  alen  need  lor  thit  ptireoeeL 

SlUMT  ItltVtr),  n.     One  that  fanilalie*  or 


BlUM-gtlMi  (•by ilnip),  n.  A  itnp  attached 

to  a  ihoe  for  faitenlng  It  to  the  foot. 
UM-CtntChar  (•boWMb^r).  n.    Anei- 

pwulble  lait  made  hi  two  or  more  plecci 

f or  dliteodlng  ihoea 
lbOS-BtdiWMte'(trln«).n.    Anrlnctued 

to  laitea  the  ahoe  to  the  foot 
Bhoe-tl*  (ehtf  UX  n-    ArthbonorMrlnalor 

taitenlng  the  two  ildee  at  the  ahoe  togeuer, 
EbaUJrnt.    ShOTMl;  thiiiu.     amuttr. 
BbO|t(*boc).n,    [A  word  originating  pwtlr 

in  fa,  partly  In  Mmkl    A  iiidden  ehake;  a 

■hock:  eoQciurion.  l>ryd«i,'  Btnlley. 
■hoc  (ihog),  S.I.  To  ihake;  to  agitate. 
Bhcc  {ibog).  T.i.    To  mote  off;  to  be  gone ; 

to  Jog. 

Com.  prtllMj.  IR  K  J*iroB; 

(Pteq.of  (Ao^;  comp. 
lO joggia  [ProvlDcUll 
L     llie  proper  name  ol 

.  .     .  .         il  the  Imperial  p«Uoe 

and  genenllailmo*  of  Japan,  who  tormerlr 
niorped  the  goTamlng  power.  Alto  called 
Tueam.  See  TroooK. 
SUOlA  (thyia).  n     " 

crowd:  aihoal. 

SholSit  a.  I3HSBD1I.1    ahaltow.  Spiurr. 

ShoU  (iliei),  n.  Haul  a  piece  of  planV 
pUoed  under  the  eolet  ol  itaDdards,  or  un- 
iler  the  heela  of  ihorei.  In  dodo  or  OD  allpa 
when  Uiare  are  do  groondwan  In  order 

qntnd  wllboBt  dnklng.  Alio,  a  piece  of 
plank  Died  onder  inrthhig  by  waj  of  pro- 

a  mdd<^.  which,  la  cue  of  the  ihlp'l  itrlk- 

athegroDnd.nift>be  knocked  off  without 
irr  to  the  mdder. 
UumOB,!  n.    lA.  flu  feMmd.    Bee  Bhud.] 


>k  (ihak),  pnt  &  pp.  of  (Auie. 

Ik  iihuk),  n.    lA  fum  of  ihoek,  a  pile  a 

Ilngi  lulSclent  tor  one  bogahmd.  barrel 


trauipurt,    Boarda  for  boxei.  prepared 
fitted  for  Die  and  packed  In  the  same  w. 

illlO0k(ihi|k)!ii.[.     To  pack  In  ihooka 
BI100l(>liUI),g.(.     Taiiic'cl.     |.ScoK:li.) 
BhooUihlil),  ».    AahoTel.     (S..il<:h.I 
aiwont  (ihHD),  oldpl.  D(»Ae«(wUii:li»6«: 


I  participle  thottei 


Iple  ihotUu  li  ohiolete) 


Aootirw  (t 

[A.  SatK. 

•^W,  to  .... 

•hove;  Dan.  iln/^,  to  ehoot.  t 

Srout;  so  alio  D.  KhUten.  O.  j 
oot,  dart.  dc.     ,^ul  1>  a  cb 

wlthforce;  to  propel,  ai' 


word  denoting  the  n 


id  qolckl;  (Aol  off.-    Shak. 


aflr^ft; 


generallj  biof.    •Kianiplea,  whic 

'~~  i^lece  molt  be  Aot  of  to  _..„-._, 

DryderL^S.  To  ilrlka  with  an] 


(  of  to  flightea 

■  *1  with  anj. 

km  with  ■ 


i.  To  dlichatxe.  earning  a  mliille  or  charge 
to  be  driven  fori'  ■  ■  -  "  ■-  --  ' 
with  the  weapon 

-allj  b-  -- 

Ing-pl. 

a."^  a 

thing  <hot: , 

mlialle  dlKhsrged  from  a  wi 

Cnon  or  thing  itmck  ai  the  object  '  Loie'i 
w  tAoolf  buck  and  doe.'  Shak.  'iSAont 
tollTaiHUlea'  Pope.-*  To  lend  oot  or 
loHh  with  a  iDdden  or  ilolent  motion ;  to 
dlicharge,  propel,  expel,  or  atnptjr  ont  with 
rapldit;  or  violence.  'A  pit  Into  which 
the  dead-carta  bad  olghtl;  altot  corput  by 
"Onen  waite  inacei. 


Jfoeaulav.  ^^Open  wail 
-obblah  ti  Ac-  — ■■—'  '- 
IT.  if.  Au* 


wbere  rabbl^h  ti  Aot  wlihont  let  or  bin- 


o  dart  forth;  to  protrude, 

'.  To  put  forth  or  eitand  bj  war  oTrege 


ilour  In  ipoU  or  patchca; 


itralght  or  nt  by  planing.  'Two  ptoces  of 
wood  that  arc  lAol,  that  Ti.  planed  nr  pared 
with  a  chluL'  Moxim.  —  To  Ik  $liol  of.  to 
get  quit  of ;  to  be  releaied  from.     [ColToq.  ] 


flhoot  (ihot).  v.i  1.  To  perfara  the  act  r 
dlicharging  a  mlaalle  from  an  engine  or  li 
•tmmehC;  to  fflre;  aa,  to  thoot  at  a  lajget  o 


KTobeemltted;  to  dut  forth;  to  nuh  oi 
move  along  rapidly;. to  dart  along.  'And 
certain  atan  (AdI  nuidl]' from  Ibelrepberea.' 


&  To  be  lelt  ai  If  darting  throngh  one 

lAooling  palna 

t.  To  be  affected  with  aharp  duting  pi 

bode  or  ihaoU.  '  OdIcmii,  an  they  hang 
$^oct  forth.'  SocrttL— fl.  To  increaj 
growth;  to  grow  taller  or  larger. 


lOOt  (ihl 


■hoota ;  the  dlacharge  ol 


0.  A  kind  of  eloping  tioogh  foi 
coat,  greln,  Ac. ,  Into  a  partlculu 


DOt  (ihBt),  n.  [Ft.  elf 
11  been  tnodlflcd  by  CI 
ime  aa  Chute. 


SllOOtlnglehOt'ingl.  p.anda.  I'erlalntng  to 

pertaining  to  nr  connected  with  the  kUllng 
of  game  by  flreamu ;  ai,  •  lAsoIing  Uoeue; 


of  killing  game  with  firsarme;  at,  to  be 
lond  ot  AootiiiB  and  aihlng.— 1  A  right  to 
ihoot  game  over  a  certain  district— S.  A 
district  or  defined  tract  of  gioaad  over 
which  game  liihut— 4.  Senutlon  of  aqoldi 


I  carp,  the  operation  of  planing  the  edgo 

board  straight 

SbooUiu-bciud  (sboflng-berdXn.  Aboaid 
or  planed  metallic  slab  with  a  race  on  which 

IT  reduced  by  a  side-plane.     It  la  used  by 

;yper>  In  trimming  the  edges  o(  stereotype 

pootlllf-bax  (tbOtlng-boki).  n.    A  boma 


SbODtlllK-ltU'C^at'lng-sIAr),  n.  A  meteor 
In  a  alate  ol  Incandescence  seen  saddenly 
darUng  along  some  part  ol  the  sky.     See 

AIROLITI,  UETEOR,  2,  snd  UETIOBie 

Sboottnc-itiClC  <  •hot'ing-stik ).  n.    An  bn- 

tlement  used  by  printers  for  tightening  or 
KHcnlng  the  coins  that  wedge  Dp  the  pegaa 
In  a  chase.  It  la  In  the  shape  of  a  wedge 
about  1 1nch  broad  and  S  Inchei  long,  audi* 
made  ol  hardwood  or  Iron. 
BhMity  (shai'l),  fl.  Of  equal  growth  or  rixa; 
coming  up  regularly  in  the  rows,  u  poUk- 
toea  [LocaL] 
Bkop  (shop),  n.  [A.  Sai. 


3choppen, 
building  0' 

gooda  are  sold 


ichitppen,  a  shed,  booth,  Ac] 
■- intgenenaiy '-"■■- "- 


retail.— S  A  bunding  In 
>peratjves  carrr  on  tneir 

lAtm;  aworluAoif  -^  One's  buslnese  or  pro- 
tession:  generalT)'  used  In  counection  wAha 


FUa,  nr,  tat.  (|U; 


t.  her;       pine,  pin;      nAI«.  D 


tabe.  tub.  bull:       oil.  pound:       li.  Be.  a 


—T»  lalk  Map,  lo  tput  at  eoa'a  oUldg  or 
pnAarioD  oalj. 

nop  <itaai>),  e.l  pnt  ihiiipcd:  ppr.  tA«- 
p^.  To  tUtiluipator  piuehuuwEiwdi: 
«M  itHttj  in  (In  pmant  partklpic ;  ti. 

■bop-UU  (•boii^X  "-  ^  ■dmtUemant 
If  ■  (iHiplaHn-f  WdDH*  or  Uit  of  hli 
nod*,  prinlod  wpualely  for  dIMiibuUoD. 

ttop-boAld  (itaopliOn]),  n.  A  bcocb  oa 
vtJeb  ■«%  la  imtonBed. 


Sfa0p*book  (ihop^k),  n.    A  book  io  vhLcb 
■  lzmd«Biuo  k«eu  bii  BocObuta.     Lockt. 
tbOP-Mr  (•lioinial),  iL    A  Iwf  amplDTsd  In 

■bOP^t  pnl  a(  rtafx.     shaped ;  Inuned. 

BiOMEtrl  (•bop'i«rIX  n.    A  girl  implojiw] 

■bopkMMF  (tliopltfp-tr),  n.  1.  Ona  who 
kMHft  uiofi  for  lAfl  fbIaU  lalfi  of  goods;  a 
tnisr  wbo  Mill  lood*  Is  ■  ibiip  or  by  ro- 


1  An  article  that  bat  bean  long  on  hand  In 
•  ihop:  a^  that  bonnei  ta  an  old  Aopkteptr. 
irHJUar.) 

BepkMptw  (dup'kip-inA  k.  Hi*  bod- 
Mil  ot  ke^nc  ■  ihop. 

■tepilftar(rfioplUt-4r)k  K  Oneirbo  ataitli 
■Bjthlat  to  a  dup  or  porloini  goodi  from 
a  Aop:  BudcBlailj,  on*  vbo  nadar  pra- 
taMa  <■  liDTlac  (WKta  takaa  ooeulan  to 
Mad.    AHtft. 

■bnUfttBCCabop'lln-lBi), «,  LarcenTcom- 

IbapllkBoibojillk ),  a.  Lov;  TOlgar.  'Ba 
aba  nenr  lo  MspU*  or  marMrldoiu.'    B. 

Bwp^naU  (abopteUX  n.    A  fomg  wonuo 
rtoaWaada  la  a  Mop. 
OMmMa  {■bop'maaf.  IL    l.  A  paUjf  tradar; 

IbopoarMr  (dKRHik'raaf].  n.   Ibt  bodj  of 
Mepfeaapan.    (Hnmoroiu.  1 
SbOmvrtMopv),  n.    Oh  vbo  abopa;  on* 

^nSSl^wvUiVik  HaTlnc  Iba  bablla 

noppr  (■bop'l).  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a  tbop 
ntMana^abonoillDSwlthahopi:  tt,^Atfftiif 
■dCbbooilMiod.  -I  Alerniappllsdtoapei^ 
va  taU  of  BotiitD«  bat  bia  own  ealUnc  or 
laiifaM^iiii     jmStaMaB.    [Colloq.  la  both 

tlMlP  ahint  (ihop'ihlft),  a.  Tha  ihirt  or 
Mch  e(  a  Mopkeapar:  dMaptJon.  'Tban'a 
a  MarMi/tr  pUgaa  oa  'bbl'    B.  Jonton. 

■hop-WBttar  (ibop'ink-ar),  n.  An  attand- 
■■I  at  uiaJiBT  In  a  laiga  ahoii  who  aialka 
Is  ftont  al  ttaa  ooanlar  attandloa  to  cni- 
tewn,  dlnctioa  Ibaoi  tu  Iba  proper  da- 
pactmeat  for  ttaa  (oodi  thej  need,  aeelnf 
I^t  llier  are  lerTad,  and  Uia  Ilka. 

■hop  wwaan  (ataop'ii.maa).  ■■    AwoauD 

Ihop-vani  (■bop'aAn)),  a.  SoneirtiMaora 
or  dasufftd  uf  being  kept  long  Ip  a  ahop^ 

mwiag  (lUr'tn,  ».  Dutf  paid  for  gooda 
breoKbtoa  ahor*. 

flWB  tMdr),  pnt  of  Maar. 

Ban  (atatek  «  (^  »ai,  jeora,  the  ihora. 
fta»B>M,as>rai^  toibear.  lodWIda:  O.D. 

■m  M  vUeh'tba  aaa  la  dlTldad  from  the 
had.  Sea  SBiaa.]  L  The  ooaat  or  land 
^JaoMI  to  a  great  bodf  of  vater.  ai  an 

'Ikatrattfal  Manol  DuSdrNlla'  ^pml 
■r.  *TlM  diaadfal  (ken  of  Stn'  Okak. 
'  Wka  l«d  aomaa  laih  Iba  aoBnding  ikora. ' 


[n  low.  Iba  apace  betwaan  ocdlnary  bli 


rafahCrX  a 


To  aat  on  ibon. 


Ihowfabdri  a.    ,. 

Ihon  (abfir).  n.  [D.  and  L.a.  iMon,  leftMf, 
IcaL  MorlAa,  a  prop,  a  ihora.  Iba  vord  may 
hata  ntaaot  orwnal^  ■  pleca  or  langth  of 

ihear.and akin lof&eri,  tbe beach,]  Aprop: 

■upport  of  BometbiDg. 

Ilea  (u  -*Lh  uidj  UI  IhOK  g(  iMDbi  d  hHvc 


Eapedallr,  Ci 


ir  obliqoe 


building. 


or  bottom  to  aopport  hi 


iillj). 

iMthal 


and  of  the  ahora  nat- 

,of  the  wall  on  which 

(1.)  Jn  Mp. 

araihlp'aalde 

I  tin  a(o«ki.  or 

vhan  laid  an  Um  blooka  or 

timber  tamporarilf  placed 
to  afford  addltlotial  anppun  w  wn  uvw 
wbentaklnglDthatowarmiata  Beaaliotb* 
arUclea  iMM-aHOBB.  SEI»4g0k>.  and  SpdK. 
^Drad  Mon.  an  oprlght  piaca  (bed  In  a 
nil  thai  baa  bean  cut  or  brolun  throngh 
to  lupport  the  (uparatruGtnn  during  tia 
altaratlona  being  made  on  the  boUding. 
BBon  (diSrX  at  prot  A  pp.  Mend;  ppr 
tkafitig.  To  luppoit  bj  a  poat  or  ahore; 
to  prop:  oinallT  with  up;  aa.  to  akon  uj>  a 

BhoT9  (ihfir),  v.t.    To  threaten;  to  offer. 


apeclet  {§.  roAuEa)  la  a 
mental  tree  with  en' 
tire  laavca  and  axllUrjr 
and  lannlnal  paDii:leB 


n  DiptaracBai.  One 


lepala  into  erect  leaf  j 

wbo      inrmonnting 

thafivlt.  ItTleldathe 

timber  aiDed  Id  India 

aaui  or  tal,  whkli  li 

employed       In      the 

North-weat  Provlocea  TtaUttsiunm  n«>iii. 

In     all     goTcmmant 

worka,  houia  tlmban.  gitn-carrlagea,  Ac 

Tha  wood  la  of  i  uniform  llght-brown  col- 

om-,  cIoaa.gr«lned  and  atrong.     The  tree 

eiadei  a  reiln  l^alled  bf  the  naUTOt  nil  or 

dkwno.    See  RlL. 

EhoTBUs  (ahfir'kH  n.     Same  aa  Shonm. 
Bhora-und  (iberlandl  n.    Land  bordering 

ihOrlfi),  a.    BiTlng  no  thors  or 


i  (Bh«r»«nlX  adv.    Toward!  t 


abOilttK  (ihdr^ngX  n.  1.  The  act  of  aiip- 
porting  with  propa  or  ihorea—£.  A  number 
or  let  of  propa  or  ihoraa  taken  collectlTcljr. 

Uoil.    SeaScaoki. 

UlorlAoaoiu  (ihor-ll'ihiia).    Sea  BoHOBiA- 

^uirllnf  (ihor'llDfl),  n.    f  Prom  Maar,  preL 
More]    1.  Wool  ihom  from  a  llTing  Meep. 
ipoaltioa  to  that  of  a  dead  ineep  or 


In  oppoaltian 
nofua^^vhlc 


Sbain  (ibonil  «i.  of  alUar  1.  Cot  off;  aa, 
a  lock  of  wool  fAoni.— £.  Haling  the  hall  or 
wool  oat  off:  aaiaMom  lamb.— 3.  Depriredi 
aa,  a  prince  Mvrn  of  hit  honoura.  '  Aonltf 
...  not  Mer»  of  Iti  dignity.'    q<tan  Rtt 

Leokl  IhTQUrh  tbf  h«u«E«l  mlny  lu, 

t(MortXa.  (A.  Sax.tHori.Karf.ihort, 


Kun,  ihort.  cut  oil;  [cei.  tkoria.  to  be  ah 
of.  to  lack,  henca  itort,  participle,  mad 
auch  phraiea  aa  to  ba  ihort,  to  fall  aho 
1.  Not  long:  not  baftng  great  length 

Mart  flight;  a  tkorl  piece  of  timber. 

t.  Not  eiMndad  la  time :  not  of  long  is 


Siiantlty;  liiiuinclent:  Inadequataiacanty: 
■Hcleut;  delectlTe;  aa,  a  Marl  anpply  ol 
proTlalnna ;  thort  allowahve  of  money  or  food ; 
aAorl  weight  or  meaaure.  *  Ptalia  too  Mort.' 


petulant;  aeiate:  a 


lI;*a,aMartsnBwer. 


0.  Brittle;  frialile;  aa.  I 
Ihort.  that  la.  brittle  wh> 
Mne«  ol  phoaphorua.  an 
Mort  by  the  preieDce  ol 


lyllable ;  the  o.ioand  la  long  Id  cent  and 
diluted,  aiaplrtta;  neat     [Slang.] 

li.  Pollowed  by  </,  and  tued  predicatlnlj 
In  comparative  •tatemenU:  (a)  leia  than; 

Mort  t^  a  miracle. 
H«nUy  anylUflg  ilurl  tf  u  Invutop  e-du;!!  niuK 

(b)  Inadequate  to;  not  equal  to. 


Hthantheuaoalorrtgularqnan- 


n  during  a  protracted  loyage,  march. 
Join  la  gettlng'low,  with  do  proipact  of 

^iplaln- 
\td,  Mortearrd. 


a  ipeedy  [mil  aDppIy. 
offloer*  and  man  are  paid  I 
of  tha  proTlalon  a  ao  lioppa 
called  Aart  aUtuatm  men 
la  (be  formatinn  of  unme 
lug  componod^aa  Mert-ar 


■Itmd,  MelMittM.  A«. 
I  (thort),  (ut*.  In  a  abort 
Umtladly;  btiaHy:  abnipt: 


■bniptly;  inddenly: 


ly  followed  by  </. 

nd  dep4b  utTbj  vtcra^  wayl 


Minclint;  u  provlMoni /oU  . 
/atlithcn,    (kj  To  be  not  eqiul  —  ,  -.   ._ 
Dniblcto  do  OTUcninpllsh.   'He/iUmncb 

'  Their  prmotics  fili  $hori  at  tbefr  kpov- 
ledg*.'    Sunt*,— ro  uU  iharl.  In  «Ioet-*TO*- 

iM,  to  ull  for  future  d( " 

•eUerdoeinotatUietlmai 


■t  >p  Buddenlt 
•elf  Bt  oDce. 
precipice  .  .  . . 
tn  reuh  the  i 


ibruptly:  to  ureit  osei 
tAort'  i>r»*n.  (fc)  Hoi 
■Uh.d 


1  tbe  point  Indicated.  '  Oppaeltloi 
tt  ttoj^frd  thttrt  of  open  rebBlUou. 
tulaii.^To  latt  ihorl,  to  tike  (o  tul 
enlj;  tocfteckBhrnptly:  toreprlmind. 

up,— TV)  (urn  lAort.  to  turn  on  the  ipot 
.r.,    .    ^._.  milling 


™.?''L,: 


migbt'  Z>r)Fif« 


u,  Uie  ikort  of  the  matter. 


I  ehoTt  tf Itibk  ;  ta.  mind  foui 
lortt-  [School  eUog.)— /n  Aort, 
Sm;  InieOr:  to  ram  up  In  lev 


Bbort-Ulleddharfblld),!!.  Badngeihort 
Mil  or  beik;  breTlroitnte;  u.  ikorlUlitd 
binb. 

ShDrt-bTMUl  (•hortliredj.n.  Buns  u  SKari- 


l^imo(ii 


BIIOTt-eIOtb«l(ihiirt1i10TRiX>i.pl.  Corei- 
Ingi  far  the  lege  of  men  or  bo)^  coiMliCinE 
of  Ijreecbei  comtnE  down  to  the  kneee,  ud 
long  itocklngi 

8Ilort00inlnc(ihort'lnim-Iiia),n.  LAfaillng 
of  the  uiiul  produce,  quantttj,  or  unounC 
u  of  ■  crop.— 1.  A  Iillure  of  tun  perfgrm- 
*nc«.  aa  ol  datr. 

SIlort-ilatad(ihuTfdtt-^.a.  HkTtng  little 
tltnetorun.  '  Tbe  couiie  of  thi  <k>rt.dafeil 
life.'    Sand-yi. 

UoTt-dnwn  (ihorfdrun),  a.  Drawn  In 
-'-"    It  milng  (lie  Inngi;  Imperfecta  tn- 

'—  -^unTiniath. 

v.t    [From  jAerf.]    1.  To 

to  flAorlen dittance ;  to  ^trrUn  a  road;  to 
thattm  dajn  of  craunltr.—l.  To  abridge;  to 
l««en ;  to  make  to  appear  ihort ;  u,  to 
i*ortto  Labour  or  work. 

1  Tocnrtalliia,  to  *Aerlen  the  balr  bj  Dllp- 
Plng.— (.To  contract:  to  leawo;  to dimlnlih 
In  extent  or  uooiint;  ai.  toekorteniaJI:  to 
Ikerfan  an  allowance  of  prorlitonL— B.  To 

hf  Mj  duin.  Drrirt. 

a.  To  lop;  todaprln.  ■Spoll'd  nf  hlanoae, 
and  tharttn-dia  hlaean.'^  t>r^tn.-T.  To 
make  abort  or  Iriabla,  aapaitrj,  with  butter 

BIlorteu(ihorfn).v.t    1  To  become  ihort 

orrtiorter.     'The  «Aortm(Mdaj.'  SV((l— 
i.  To  contnwt;  aa,  ■  oord  (Sorinu  l^  b^ng 
wet;  ■  metilllo  rod  Aurttni  by  cold. 
SbOrUlMr  (iborf  a-£rX  Tk   One  wbo  or  that 

nUrtenlncdhorfD-lnglfL  1,  The  act  of 
making  ihort,— 1.  Somethlnv  used  in  cook- 
ery to  make  paiM  mart  or  triable,  ti  butter 

nie.  Br.  tat,  WI;       ml,  met.  btr;       pirn 


aiunrtIuiul(>hort'hand), n.  Agenenlterm 
lor  tai  iratem  of  contncted  writing ;  a 
method  of  writing  by  aubatltutlng  cbantc- 
ten.  abbreriationi,  or  Ijmbola  for  wordi ; 
atenography, 

81  1.  Not] 


ndthetleth 
ireedL  The 


abort  bomi;  a^  the  (hort-AoTTwd  breed 

aHOTtljomtri  (shart']olnt«d),  a.  1.  Hav- 
ing abort  Intervals  between  the  Joints;  lald 
of  planM  —X.  Baring  a  ahort  putero :  Mid 

Uiort-lald  (ihortltdX  a.    A  tenn  la  npo- 
making  tor  •hort-twUlad. 
fltlort-llTM  (ihortlKd),  a.     Not  Uiing  or 

as.ail>rMl»d  nue  ol  beluga;  (AorMiKd 
pleuura:  aAort-lwad  paaaloo,  'SliotUitti 
pride'    ataik. 

SbortlrtahorrUJ.  ait.  In  a  abort  or  brief 
time  01  muner;ai,  (a)  quickly;  soon.  'Did 
return  to  be  lAortl^  murdered,'    SSiA. 


of  dlitan..,  .... 
winter;  the  tKarlt 

Thej  T1»*c«Kmtfvtt  Ina  I 


wUv  In  vetie  than  In  proae. 
lorfnea),  n.     The  quiUty  of 

little  length  or  little 

the  lAertncR  ol  the  dayi  to 


(e)  Want  at  reach  oi  the  power  ol  reten 
aa,  the  (Aortneo  of  the  memory,  (d) 
dency:  Imperlectlan;  Umited  extent; 
ertj;  aa.  the  AoTinat  oi  nn'  ~oi/.r. 
Ihort-Tlll  (ahort'rib),  n 


ribi;  I 


lb  (horter  thau 


a,  beloi 


(ihortai  n.  pi  i.  Tbi 
part  of  roeal.  fn  mixture. 
In  rope-making  for  the  lappingi  and  tailing! 
of  hemp,  which  are  dreiaed  fur  bolt-ropei 
and  whale  llnea.  The  lenn  la  alio  employed 
to  donate  the  dlitlnctloa  between  the  long 
betnp  naed  In  making  ataple-ropea  and  In- 
ferlnr  hemp.-t.  Small  elothea;  breechei. 
'A  tlHle  emphatic  man.  with  a  batd  head 
and  drab  ilkoru.'  i>ie:tenj.  [Colloq  I 
Bliart-aIlippod(>hort'thlpt),'>.  1.  Put  on 
board  ihlp  In  deBclent  onantlty  — £  Shut 

SiioTt'-Blght  (ihort'ilt),  n.  Near-iighted- 
neu;  myopia;  Tliion  accural*  only  when 
the  object  [>  near. 
8tiort-lKbtMl(ahort'a<t-ed),iL  L  Not 
-Me  to  tee  far;  baring  Umltad  Tlalou ;  toy- 
plc;  near-alghted. 
VUFTtjIt'ilml  mta  ■«  Rmcu  oI^KIi  hot  In  idd 


.  able  I 


-B  futurity;  not 


S.  Proceeding  from  or  chancteriied  by  a 
want  of  forealiht:  aa,  a  Aari-titltl'A  policy, 
)lHnt-Il«IlU^MM  (afaon'slt-ed-n«),  n. 
■"■-  -'-'-  or  quality  ol  being  ahort-aighted ; 
-",  In  vlalon,  oonalatlng  In  the  In- 
le  thing!  at  a  diatance  or  at  the 
which  tbe  eight  onUnaiUy  bk- 


Bliort-qMkeli  (ih( 


Bllort-WBilted  (ahorf  wiat-ed),  a,  Haring 
dreai,  or  a  (hip.  '  pemon,  a 

Btlort-WliidBd(thorfwliid-edXi>.  Affected 
with  ibDrtaeai  of  breath ;  badng  a  quick 
reaplntlon.  aa  dyipnoic  and  atthmatk  per- 


Short-Mtted  {Bhori'wit-ed),  a.  Haring 
llHle  wit;  not  wise;  ol  aean^  intellect  or 
Judgment. 


SbOt  (ahot),  n.  [  Both  5A<>I  and  fiAote  are 
uiedaitheplunl.)  (From lArMf (which lae); 
A. Sai. ;»•«[, anarrow.]  l.Theactof  ahooi- 
Ing;  diachaige  of  a  Brearm  or  other  mlaaile 

2.  A  miiille,  partlcalarlr  a  ball  or  ballet. 
The  term  lAot  la  generally  qniUed  to  all 
aolid  proleotllet,  and  alao  lo  hollow  pro- 
fecUlea  without  bunting  ehaigaa,  InheaTj 
ordnance  apbetee  of  alone  van  originally 
oied,  but  lead  and  Iron  ball*  wen  altet- 
wardi  aubatltuted.  The  Introdnotlini  of 
rifled  llrearma  baa  ted  to  the  almoit  snl- 
Teraal  adoption  of  elongated  ahot.  and,  aa 
in  the  caae  of  the  Palltaer  ahot.  the  aama 

CJectUa  may  be  naed  with  or  wlttoM  ■ 
atlng  Cham,  at  it  1*  cait  hollow  ao  aa 
to  aniwer  thelunctloni  either  ol  aahot  or 

retained  In  nie  for  mortara  or  aouoth-bcow 
ordnance.  Varioua  klnda  of  ahot  are  or 
bate  been  naed,  and  an  clanHled  according 
to  the  material,  according  to  tam,  and  ae- 
oordlng  to  atroetnre  and  mode  of  operation: 
ai,iIn«(-aAo<,bar-tAol.bti«t-aA«(,aM^HAs^ 
coM-auit.  eaniMer.  cnaafear-eAel.  onpa-tAo^ 
robfuf-iAee,  aand-iAoE  (wblch  aee>— 8.  Small 
globular  maaaea  of  lead  tor  nae  with  lowllng- 
plecea,  Ac.,  made  b;  running  molten  lead 
combined  with  a  little  araenlc  through  a 
iieve  or  ponring  It  from  a  ladle  with  a  wm- 


>hlghl< 


(lec  SBOT-iowBH)  Lilo  wati 

The  ilreamolmeUl  braakitnto  drop!  wl 
become  aiAerlcaL  To  obviate  the  nae  o( 
high  lower  varlona  e — "--'-  •-—  ■ 

tried,  auch  aa  droppin,^  ^. 

_  .._  .._...  f  ._.Y  ^  .  ,(,^,jg  durent 


a  dropping  thi 
irongh  which  i 


V  Anything  emitted,  caat.  or  thrown  forth. 
'SActi  of  rain.'  itsv— T.  In  Scotland, 
unang  flahermep,  tbe  whole  tweep  ol  nna 


taken  out  of  a  drove  of  cattle  or  flock  of 
■beep:  alto,  a  young  hog.  See  Bnon.— 
10.  In  vtavinQ.  a  ilngla  thread  of  weft  car- 
ried throDKb  the  waip  at  one  run  U  tbe 
abuttla— 11.  In  tiattfiv.  a  charge  of  powder 
or  other  eiploalve  In  a  blaat-Eole.  aaaaT 
-- ~d  by  a  alow  --  ■     ■"'-    ' ' 


viul.),  the  ap 


a  length  ti  two  oalilM  tbaa 
Ul  In  (A*  loabtr,  moBaji  in  lb* 
one'a  diapeaal    [CoUoq.] 


I 


Mdn:  u.  to  ihM  t  (vn.  [Tb*  taim  li 
(MiliDad  M  elutsliic  laDDuiL] 
not  (•!»>>>  p-  VHl  ■'  HhIdc  ■  ctuunaUs 
olcaT.  Uki  ihit  pradDcad  In  >gafln(  br  all 
Ihi  wan  UirekdtlMlng  ul out  cotoor  and  all 
tb*  wen  ol  uiother;  cbMaTUt;  «,  (kN- 


T.  at  mIuIU.    Shot    Chauetr. 
ibot).    It.      AdTiUMd    Id    jttn. 


n^W 


10l»t<whl< 


lbat-b«lt  (ihotlMUX  fi  A  tathsB  belt  or 
iDna  poueli  tor  abut  ironi  ovw  Ui«  iboulder 
bi  •poncmui.  ud  harljig  a  chugar  at  Ow 
lowarmd. 

■bot-bllUa  (ibafbalt-adX  o-  WonlDg 
■  ibot-balt. 

IbM-CUtridCB  (■homr-trt!].  iL  A  car- 
mdn  lor  ma  In  a  lovllnc-pfcca.  ^..  con- 
taliJat  ^uU  abot  lutaad  of  a  bullet. 

IbOt-elOCt  (dmCUoc).  n.  A  panoa  who 
waa  a  nun  cloB  on  a  eonpanj.  but  tolerated 
hKBOaa  be  paid  tba  abot  for  Iba  naL 


tsn 


IbOta  (abat\  n.   1.  [A.Sai.audla,a 
or  danlDf  data,  Irom  aoetnn,  to  ■] 
■lb  nwDildltig  the  trout.    RicS.  wnu.— 
1.  A  rouna  boa;  >  plspartlallr  etowd;  a 
aboM.  moot,  or  abot.    [PnTlnelal  Kn^lih.] 

■hatart  (iboltr).  n.    A  ihootsr. 

Btot-tTM  (abot'Ml  a.     1.  Pree  from  tbot 

paoae;  •cot-traa 

ft  VqX  biliiml  or  not  to  be  lojiired  bj  ahoL 
-  B*  tbat  baltera  blnaelf  to  be  Hut-fnt, 
and  as  will  mn  among  tbe  ball  of  a  battle.' 
/"aUAwB.— S.t  L'npimialiediimluJarediBcot- 

Bhot-«UlUld  (ibofflrlandL  n.  yaiU.  a 
(nine  u  cuotalD  ahoi  lacund  to  tha  coan- 
tnfa  and  ledgea  round  the  hatctawaj  ot  a 

■hot-vno  (ibotEin.  «-  An  Inatrament 
for  Iflattng  cmnnon  proJectJlea  8taol--gaugaa 
an  of  two  klada— rina  ffaugea  and  cylinder 
(UIBH  TWDiUMOIltwflntklndanieni. 
ploTM  lor  each  callbn.  Tlia  ibot  or  ihell 
BBatpaaatbrnaah  thalafiar  but  uotthnuflh 
ihanalUr.  It  ta  attarwarda  rolled  throa«b 
tbanbndeTKalige,  but  Jamming  or  itlcldng 
tB  wMcb  otue*  tlM  retacUoD  of  Ibe  pro- 

£o%-tlMMt  (abol'slaa),  •.    to  immhv,  aaiM 


gnu).  I 


A  llgbt.  unoolb- 
gned  tor  DrlDC  ihot 


bored  yun.  npcTlallJ  dealgni 

tlMlt  llfill  (•b^'bei).  K.    A  bole  made  bj  a 

Ihot-loclur  (abot^X^rk  n.  A  Mtongljr 
MatrTHrtid  oampactmaot  in  a  renel'i  hold 

■bM-maUl  (ihof  met^lt,  n.  An  alloj  of 
^■d  fidpart^  andanenlcl,  oaad  lormaalng 
^MUibst. 

ttol-ptnc  (BboTpIng],  It.  A  tapered  ooiw 
Id  WDod  driiM  into  a  abotliala  In  a  (eiaal'i 
■id*  (D  pmcnt  leakage. 

ttli*  immtl  (•bal'pouab),  n.  A  poncb  lor 
carrruc  Dnall  Ibot  11  la  anallj  made 
•4  laMbiT.  tbe  moulbpleca  being  proTlded 

ttK-pntf  (abot^pnX).  a.     Pn4t  agajnat 

iknt;  mcapaiila  of  bring  damaged  b;  abot. 
MmA  |MU|I  (■boL^prop).  n.    A  wooden  prop 

opliu  miered  wllb  hamp  to  ilop  a  atiol- 

hij>  In  a  iblp'i  Hda 
M«*-TWlt<>bat'rak),  k     A  wooden  rack  In 

■bwb  a  eTtaln  qaantltr  of  that  la  kept. 
— — -  -■"-  'iboMlk).  n.     •  -"■-  -'--  -■■  — 

xa^TgbL 
•«<riwt'*]).piaiida. 


■bot  onr  a  carliidge ;  aald  of  oaoiian.  — 
1  Having  a  abot  attacbed.  '  Iba  aalgB 
cap  and  aAdClad  chain  oI  anf  gallejr-ilara.' 


!.  Shot  out  ot  ita  aoeket: 

boue.—SJkoCten  mUk.  a  local  term  for  luiii, 
curdled  milk. 

Shot-toirar  (■faoC^u.ir).  n.  A  lofty  tower 
for  making  ihot  by  ponrlug  melted  lead 
thronghaoolandBrfrom  the  aummit,  which 
forma  Into  globulee.  cooli  and  haidena  aa  it 
talii.  and  ia  iscelrad  Into  water  or  oUier 
liquid. 

Sliot-wtndoir  <(liofwln-dfi),  a  1.  A  unall 
window,  clilefly  OUad  with  a  board  tbU 
opeoi  and  ahute.    [Scotch.  ] 


Blumcb  t  (ebok).  n.  A  kind  at  ibtsa  dog; 
aioa^(tliO\  inttrj.    [SmSRoO.]    Basone: 

B&onld  (ibadX     Tbe  pret.  of  iliaU.     Baa 

Ihonlder  (ahdl'der),  n.  [O.K.  ihutder,  Sc 
t/mithiT,  A,  Sax.  tcimirr,  Dan,  rtuWer,  Sw, 
ahiUra,  D.  KAoudar,  O.  tehulttr,  the  (boul- 
der, itis  iboulder-blade;  troni  root  of  MliItU, 
and  aignltylng  UL  a  broad  ihiaid.lLke  bone; 
comp-  the  other  names  thield-bone,  blade- 
bant,  ihouldar.  iladf,  and  alto  8c.  tpaui, 
O  Ft.  upauU  (Fr  tpatUiX  a  ahonlder,  from 
L.  ipatuJa,  (rant  •paJAa.  a  broad  wooden 

of  a  horaan  belnif  or  the  torelag  of  a  quad- 
mped  li  connected  with  tbe  body;  or  in 
man.  the  projection  formed  by  the  bonea 
flailed  icapuliB  or  iboulder -bladea.  which 
eitend  from  tbe  biaia  ot  the  neck  in  a  bor(- 
lOTital  direction ;  the  bone*  and  muKia  ol 
tbii  part  together.— 1.  The  upper  Joint  or 
the  fDre]«i«  an  animal  cat  tor  the  market; 
aa.  a  thouiiUr  of  mutton. — Shimldtr-of-mul- 
Cen  nd,  a  triangular  aall.  lo  called  fnm  tha 
pecultarib'  ol  it*  fonn.  It  li  chiefly  uied  lo 
1  a  boat'i  matt     The  upper  comer  li 


Ilantlty  otaallaloft.— apt.  The  part  ol  the 
uramn  Ixidy  oil  which  the  head  itand* ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  hack ;  tbe  part  on 
wblcb  It  l>  moit  taay  to  cari;  burdeoa. 


Hence  ~  i  pi.  tlaad  aa  typical  o 

powers  the  emblem  of  eupportii 
■  Weak  •*o'JilmD*erboma  with 
grlel.'  SAa*.  — 6.  That  which 
Eaman  aboulder:  a  promineDi 


.rength. 


iDlineDt  or  pnJectlnR 
alope ;  aa,  the  lAffU- 
dar  ol  a  hllL 

Uore  eapecialty.  a  projection  on  an  ohiect  to 
oppoM  or  llmi  I  motion  or  lorai  an  atmtmenl: 
a  borlionU)  or  rectangular  prolection  from 


itheaileofanblcle.  (b)  The  contraction 
m  •  lanip-cblmnaj  luit  abore  the  lanl  ol 
thewlck.  (B)InnnMnln,U)a*qnaraeiidof 
as  object  at  the  pMht  when  (ha  tenon  com- 
mencaa.  a*  of  a  ipoke,  tbe  atUe  ot  ■  door. 
{K.  (d)  In  prfntiiU/  the  pnjectlon  at  tbe 
top  01  the  abank  of  a  type  beyood  the  face 
of  the  letter,  (i)  In  anhtry,  the  broad 
partol  an  arrow.head.— t.  InjW  tha  angle 
ot  a  haation  included  between  tbe  face  and 
aant— r.  In  the  leaUer  Iradi,  a  name  given 

alao  to  Engiiih  and  toreion  oltal.— r^  cold 
lAoutdar,  the  act  ol  ncemng  without  oor> 
dlallty.  eapeclally  one  with  whom  we  have 
been  on  better  term* ;  a  cold  reception :  ai. 
to  give  a  peraon  tfAa  eold  aAoulder.— 3*0  fHit 
sna^i  tiefJOtr  Ed  Hit  ahict.  (o  aaaiat  In  bear- 
ing a  bnrden  «  oTen:oniing  a  diOlcnlty ;  to 
etert  one'a  Mlf ;  to  give  eflecttve  help;  to 
work  peraonall J.  — ^Affuldar  Ce  lAouMer,  a 
phnue  eipreaslve  ol  united  acUoo  and  mu- 
tual co-operation  and  lupporl 
JUlOllldwrEaliOI'der),D.C  l.TopnahOTttamat 
wltb  tbe  ahonlder;  to  pnah  with  tiolenoa. 


VBTtiuiiy  at  the  aide  ol  the  body  and  reet- 


■Siieuldtr'd  hia  cratch  a 


that  paiaai  acroaa  the  aiioulder. 
SliOtUdar-ttlada  (abai'd«r-blU),  n.     The 

and  trUngular.  covering  the  hind  part  ot 
tbe  rlba:  called  bj  anatomiala  MajmJaaiid 
omop/ate. 

Bt»iiU«r-l>iMk{>hei'dM-blok).fL  JToHta 
large  ahigle  block  having  a 
projection  on  the  ahall  (o  pre- 
vent the  rope  tbat  !•  roie 
through  it  from  becoming 
Jammed   between   the    blook 

BlLinUdar-bona  (ahei'd«i-beu). 


I  (ahevderd).  a.    Bavlng  ahoul- 
l^ed  and  tAsuIdered  like  tha 
blllowa:  fooled  Uke  their  atealliic  foam.' 

ShOOlllar-kllOt  <>het'dtr-not),  n,     Ai>  nma- 


I'dir-pegd),  a,     Ap- 
re  gourdy,  aUfl,  and 


tb.l>.kMti    «.0Di    !.>*:   b.fr.(i 


Sbanldar-p«cB»d  (■ 

BbonldeF-pU«Ii(ahAI'dtr-plcb).n.  Thepro- 
ceaa  vblch  terminatea  tbe  Bpine  of  tbe  aaa- 
pula,  and  li  articulated  with  the  claviole; 
tbe  aoTomlon.    Oatgrasa, 

Blioitlder- gliottan  (•hal'd«r-abot-i).  a. 
Bpr*liiedlntb*>houlder,aaahoiae.  'Bwand 
In  the  hack  and  lAixilifer'tAolton.'    BhiSt. 

BbOuUw-il^iaUfil'dtrallp).  n.  Dialoea- 
tlou  ot  Uie  ahoulder  or  ot  the  humerua 

Bbl>111der-«pllkred(>hai'd«r-R>1Ad).  a.    Ap- 

pIlEd  to  a  hone  when  lie  hu  given  ld> 

S&D1lldsr-l^^<ab61'der-Btnn).ii.  Aalnp 
worn  an  01  nier  the  ahoulder.  either  (u 
aupport  the  dreu  or  lor  oinamenl,  vr  aa  a 

Shonlilar-wniDcli  {ahai'dtr-ienah),  n.    a 

flbinit  (alioni),  e.i     (Ferhapt  a  aottened 

alt»r  and  Aoot.]    To  utter  a  tudden  aaul 

w,  wig;     wh.  nUg;      ah,  araca.— See  Kmx. 
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loud  outcry,  as  in  ]oy.  triumph,  or  exalta- 
tion, to  animate  soldien  in  an  ontet,  to 
draw  the  attention  of  some  one  at  a  dis- 
tance, or  the  like 

When  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the  tnunpet,  all  the 
people  shall  *haut  with  a  great  sboat      Jos.  vL  5. 

—To  ihout  at,  to  deride  or  rerile  with 
shouts. 

That  man  would  be  shtttttd  at  that  should  forth  in 
his  great-grandsii-e's  suit,  though  not  rent,  not  dis> 
coloured.  Bf  Halt. 

Bhont  (ahoutX  n.  A  loud  bunt  of  voice  or 
voices:  a  vehement  and  sudden  outcry,  par- 
ticularly of  a  multitude  of  men.  expressing 
Joy,  triumph,  exultation,  or  animated  cjur- 
ase,  Ac    'Applause  and  universal  uhout,' 

The  Rhodians  seeing  the  enemy  turn  their  backs, 
garc  a  great  sMoiU  in  aerfslon.  Knettu. 

Blumt  (shout),  v,t.  To  utter  with  a  shout: 
sometimes  with  out;  as,  he  ahouUd  oui  his 
name. 

Blumter  (shout'^X  ^  One  that  shouts. 
Dryden. 

Shouther  (shuTH'Ar), n.  Shoulder.  [Scotch.] 

Shouting  (shout'ingX  n.  The  act  of  shout- 
ing; a  loud  outcry  espresaive  of  joy  or  ani- 
mation.   2  Sam.  vi  15. 

Shore  (shuv).  vX  pret  A  pp.  ihoved;  ppr. 
ihoping.  [A.  Sax.  fos^A^n,  tei^an,  O.  Fris. 
tkuva,  Icel  ikUfa,  D.  iehuiven,  O.H.O.  and 
Goth,  ikiuban,  O.  tehieben,  to  shove  From 
this  stem  comes  thavel]  1.  To  drive  along 
by  the  direct  application  of  strength  with- 
out a  sudden  impulse;  particularly,  to  push 
so  as  to  make  a  body  slide  or  move  along 
the  surface  of  another  body,  either  by  the 
hand  or  by  an  instrument ;  as,  to  ihove  a 
bottle  along  a  table ;  to  ihove  a  table  along 
the  floor ;  to  ihov  a  boat  into  the  water. 
*  Shoving  back  this  earth  on  which  I  sit' 
Dryden. 

The  hand  could  pluck  her  back  that  skat/td  her 
on.  SMaJk. 

2.  To  push  aside;  to  press  against;  to  jostle. 

He  used  to  xA^w  and  elbow  his  fellow.senrants  to 
get  near  his  mistress.  jirtuthHct. 

—To  thov9  away,  to  push  to  a  distance;  to 
thrust  off.  '  Shove  auHMy  the  worthy  bidden 
guest'  MilUm.—To  ihove  by,  to  push  away; 
to  delay  or  to  reject  *  Offence's  ^Ided  hand 
may  thove  by  justice.'  Shak.—To  ihove  of, 
to  thrust  or  push  away;  to  cause  to  move 
from  shore  by  pushing  with  poles  or  oars; 
as.  to  ehove  of  a  boat-— To  $hove  down,  to 
overthrow  by  pushing. 

A  strong  man  was  going  to  *Mtv*  dtmm  St  Paul's 
cupola.  Arhuthn0t. 

Shove  (shuv),  v.i.  l.  To  push  or  drive  for- 
ward; to  urge  a  course.— 2.  To  push  off;  to 
move  in  a  boat  by  means  of  a  pole  or  oar 
which  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  water: 
often  with  of  or  from. 

He  grasped  die  oar, 
Reccfred  his  guest  on  board,  aad  xA«if«i/>V«»N  shore. 

Garth. 
Shove  (shuv),  n.  1.  The  act  of  shoving,  push- 
ing; or  pres&ig  by  strength  without  a  sud- 
den Impulse;  a  push. 

I  rested  two  minutes  and  then  gave  the  boat  an- 
other sM^ve.  Swifi. 

2.  The  central  woody  portion  of  the  stem  of 
flax;  the  boon. 

Shove-board  (shnva)6rdX  n.  A  sort  of 
game  played  by  pushing  or  shoving  pieces 
of  money  along  a  board  with  the  view  of 
reaching  certain  marks ;  also,  the  board  on 
which  the  game  was  played.  At  one  time 
it  was  played  with  silver  groats,  hence  the 
old  name  thove-yrotU.  Called  idso  Shovel- 
board,  Shujle-board. 

Shove  -  groat  ( shuv^grdt ),  ik   See  Shoyi- 

BOARD. 

Quoit  him  down,  Bardolph.  like  a  shove-great 
shfllmg.  ShaM. 

Shovel  (shuT'en.n.  [FromsAoMi;  A.  Sax.fe«o^ 
foo/l.  D.  eehofel,  L.G.  §ehufd,  Dan.  ekovl,  O. 
soAat4/tf<,  a  shovel  See  also  Sooop.]  An  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  broad  scoop  or  hollow 
blade  with  a  handle,  used  for  taking  up  and 
removing  a  quantity  of  loose  substances  to- 
gether, as  coals,  sand,  loose  earth,  sravel. 
com,  money,  oc.  The  construction  of 
shovels  is  necessarily  very  much  varied  to 
adapt  them  for  their  particular  purposes. 
A  fart  ihovel  is  an  utensU  for  taking  up  coals, 
cinders,  or  ashes.  The  6am  shovel^  for  lift- 
ing and  removing  grain,  has  the  blade  gen- 
erally of  wood. 

Shovel  (shuv'elX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  ehooeUed; 
ppr.  ehovellinfj.  1.  To  take  up  and  throw 
with  a  shovel;  as,  to  ehovel  earth  into  a 


heap  or  into  a  cart,  or  out  of  a  pit— 2.  To 

gainer  in  great  quantities. 

Ducks  xA«w/ them  upasdiey  swim  along  the  waters. 

Dtrham. 

—  To  ihovel  up,  (a)  to  throw  up  with  a 
shovel  (6)  To  cover  up  with  earth  with  a 
spade  or  shovel 

Oh  I  who  would  fight  and  march  and  countermardi. 

Be  shot  for  sixpence  in  a  battle<field. 

And  shcveifd  uf  into  a  bloody  trench  T    TtHttyson. 

Shovelardt  (shuv'el-lird),  n.  Same  as  Sho- 
veller, % 

Shovel-board  (shuv'el-bOrd),  n.  l.  A  kind 
of  game  more  oonmion  formerly  than  now ; 
shove-board  (which  seeV  — 2.  A  favourite 
game  aboard  ship  plaved  bv  shoving  with  a 
cue  wooden  discs  so  that  they  shall  rest  in 
one  of  nine  squares  chalked  on  the  deck. 

UiOVidfal  (shuv'el-fnlX  n*  As  much  as  a 
shovel  win  hold;  enough  to  fill  a  shovel 

Shovel  -hat  (shuVel-hat),  n.  A  hat  with  a 
broad  brim  turned  up  at  the  sides,  and  pro- 
jecting in  front  like  a  shovel,  worn  bycler- 
ffymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  'Walk- 
ing, as  became  a  beneficed  priest,  under  the 
canopv  of  a  ihovel-haW    C.  BronU. 

ShOVeUer  ( shuv'el-^rXn.  l.  One  who  shovels. 
2.  A  species  of  duck  {SoattUa  or  Bhynehat- 
pii  elypeata),  remarkable  for  the  length  and 
terminal  expansion  of  the  bill  It  is  a  win- 
ter visitant  to  the  British  Isles,  is  about 
20  inches  in  length,  and  has  beautifully 
marked  plumage 

Show  (shdX  v.t  pret  ihowed:  pp.  tiuwn  or 
sAoioea : .  ppr.  ihowing.  It  is  also  written 
Shew,  Shewed,  Shewn,  [A.  Sax.  teedwian, 
D.  idwuwen,  Dan.  ikue,  O.  icharien,  Goth. 
tear^ii,  to  view,  look  at,  inspect,  Ac. ;  sup- 
posed to  be  from  a  root  stow  or  «toe,  which 
appears  without  the  «  in  L.  eaveo,  to  take 
care.  eautuM,  K  oautioui.]  1.  To  exhibit  or 
present  to  the  view;  to  place  in  sight;  to 
display. 
Gothy  way,  xAmt  thyself  to  the  priest    BlaL  viiL  4. 

Not  higher  that  hiU,  nor  wider,  looking  round. 
Whereon  for  different  cause  the  temptSer  set 
Our  second  Adam  in  the  wilderness. 
To  shcmr  him  all  earth's  kingdoms  and  their  glory. 

2.  To  let  be  seen ;  to  disclose;  to  discover; 
not  to  conceal 

AU  the  more  it  seeks  to  hide  itself. 
Th«  bigger  bulk  It  shews.  Shah. 

8.  To  communicate;  to  reveal;  to  make 
known;  to  disclose. 

1  was  afraid,  and  durst  not  shew  you  mine  opinion. 

Job  zxxiL  6. 
O.  let  me  live. 
And  an  the  secrets  of  our  camp  111  shsw.    Shah. 

Know,  I  am  sent 
To  shsm  thee  what  shall  come  in  future  days. 

4.  To  prove;  to  manifest;  to  make  apparent 
or  clear  by  evidence,  reasoning.  Ac. ;  to  ex- 
plain; as,  to  ihow  a  person's  error. 

Hte  eye,  which  scornfully  Agisters  like  fire. 
Shews  his  hot  courage  ana  his  high  desire.    Shah. 

Ill  shsw  my  duty  by  my  timely  care.     DrytUn. 

6.  To  inform;  to  teach;  to  instruct 

The  time  cometh  when  I  shall  no  more  speak  unto 

fou  in  proverbs,  but  I  shall  show  you  plaiiily  of  the 
^ather.  Jn.  xvL  35. 

6.  To  point  out  to,  as  a  guide;  hence,  to 
guide  or  usher ;  to  conduct ;  as,  to  t A010  a 
person  into  a  room. 

Thou  slialt  shew  them  the  way  in  which  they  must 
walk.  Ex.  xviiL  ao. 

Come,  good  sir,  will  you  shew  me  to  this  houset 

Shah. 

7.  To  bestow;  to  confer;  to  afford;  as,  to 

ihow  favour  or  mercy  on  any  person.    '  To 

sAoio  justice.'  Shak.   '  Felix,  willing  to lAow 

the  Jews  a  pleasure.'    Acts  xxiv.  27. 

That  mercy  I  to  others  shew^ 

That  mercy  show  to  me.  Pope. 

8.  To  explain ;  to  make  clear;  to  interpret; 
to  expound.  '  Interpreting  of  dreams,  and 
ihmovixg  of  hard  sentences.'    Dan.  v.  12.— 

9.  To  indicate;  to  point  out 

Why  stand  we  loneer  shivering  under  fears. 
TlMt  show  no  endbut  death f  Milton. 

—To  ihow  forth,  to  manifest;  to  publish;  to 
proclaim.  1  Pet  it  9.— To  ihow  cf,  to  set 
off ;  to  exhibit  In  an  ostentatious  manner ; 
as,  to  ihotv  of  one's  accomplishments.— 7o 
ihow  up,  (a)  to  show  the  way  up  or  to  an 
audience  of  some  one;  as,  ihow  up  that 
gentleman,  sir.  (6)  To  expose ;  to  hold  up 
to  animadversion,  to  ridicule,  or  to  con- 
tempt; as,  the  power  which  public  journal- 
ists nave  of  ihowing  up  private  individuals 
ought  not  to  be  recklessly  exercised. [CoUoq.  ] 
Show  (shd),  v.i  1.  To  appear;  to  become 
visible. 

The  fire  i'  the  flint 
Shows  not  tin  it  be  struck.  Shah. 


2.  To  appear;  to  look ;  to  be  in  appearance. 

Just  such  she  shows  before  a  rising  storm.    Dryden. 

How  the  birch-trees,  clothed  with  their  white  and 
glistening  bark,  shewed  like  skeletons. 

ComhiUM^. 
8.  t  To  become  or  suit  well  or  ill 

My  tord  of  York,  it  better  xA«av'</ with  you.    Sheih. 

—To  ihow  of,  to  make  a  show;  to  display 
one's  self. 

Show  (shd),  n.  1.  The  act  of  showing  or 
exhibiting  to  the  view ;  the  exposure  or  ex- 
hibition to  view  or  notice. 

I  lore  not  less,  though  less  the  show  appear.    Shah. 

2.  Appearance,  whether  true  or  false. 

Fkmers  dlstill'd,  though  they  with  winter  meet, 
Leese  but  their  showt  their  substance  still  lives 
sweet.  Shah. 

But  now  they  by  their  own  vain  boasts  were  ty'd 
And  forc'd  at  least  in  shew,  to  prize  it  more. 

Dryden, 

8.  Ostentatious  display  or  parade;  pomp. 

Nor  doth  his  grandeur  and  majestic  show 
Of  luxury,  though  called  magnttcence, 
Allnre  mine  eye.  Mitton. 

I  envy  none  their  pageantry  and  shew.     Young. 
4.  An  object  attracting  notice;  an  aspect 

Throng  oitr  large  temples  with  the  shows  of  peace. 
And  not  our  streets  with  war.  Shah. 

The  city  itself  makes  the  noblest  shew  of  any  ia 
the  world.  Addison. 

6.  A  sight  or  spectacle;  an  exhibition;  a 
play ;  specifically,  that  which  is  shown  for 
money;  as,  a  travelling  ihow;  a  flower-sAow; 
a  catUe-«/ioi0.     '  Tragic  thowi.'    Shak. 

Some  delightful  ostentation,  or  show,  or  pageant, 
or  antique,  or  firework.  Shah. 

6.  Semblance ;  likeness.  '  In  ihow  plebeian 
angel  militant'  MiUon — 7.  Speciousness ; 
plausibility;  pretext;  hypocritical  pretence. 
'  For  a  ihow  make  long  prayers.'    Luke  xx. 

47. 
But  a  short  exile  must  for  show  precede.    Dryden. 

&  A  mucous  discharge,  streaked  with  blood, 
which  takes  place  one,  two,  or  three  daya 
before  a  woman  falls  into  labour.—.^  ihow 
qf  handi,  a  raising  of  hands,  as  a  means  of 
indicating  the  sentiments  of  a  meeting  upon 
some  proposition. 

ShOW-biU  (shda>il ),  n.  A  placard  or  other 
advertisement,  usually  printed,  containing 
announcements  of  goods  for  sale. 

Show-box  (shd'boks).  n.  A  box  containing 
some  object  or  objects  of  curiosity,  carried 
round  as  a  show. 

Show-bread  (sh01>red).n.  Among  the  Jews, 
bread  of  exhibition;  the  loaves  of  bread 
which  the  priest  of  the  week  placed  before 
the  Lord  on  the  golden  table  in  the  sanctu- 
ary. Thev  were  made  of  fine  flour  unleav- 
ened, and  changed  every  Sabbath.  The 
loaves  were  twelve  in  number,  and  repre- 
sented the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  Tney 
were  to  be  eaten  by  the  priest  only.  Written 
aho  Shew-bread. 

Show-card  (shdldlrd),  n.  A  tradesman'a 
card  making  an  announcement ;  a  card  on 
which  patterns  are  exhibited  in  a  shop. 

Show-case  (shdlcisX  f*-  a  case  or  box.  with 
plates  of  glass  on  the  top  or  front,  within 
which  delicate  or  valuable  articles  are  placed 
for  exhibition. 

Shower  (shO'dr),  n.  l.  One  who  shows  or 
exhibits.- 2.  That  which  shows,  as  a  mirror. 
Wieklife. 

Shower  (shou'ir),  n.  jp.E.  ihoure,  ickowre, 
A.Sax.  iedr,  Icel  ikur,  Sw.  »kur,  O.  H.O.  acAr. 
a  shower,  a  tempest ;  O.  tehatttr,  a  shower, 
a  shuddering  fit;  Goth.  sUiiran,  to  move  or 
drive  violently;  h.Q.  tehuur,  a  passing  fit  of 
illness;  Sa  ihower,  a  throe,  as  in  childbirth. 
The  root-meaning  may  be  in  Goth.  Aiuran, 
to  move  violently,  hence  a  tempest  a  throe, 
a  shudder.  ]  1.  A  fall  of  rain  of  short  or  not 
very  great  duration:  this  is  its  regular  mean- 
ing when  used  alone,  but  we  may  also  say  a 
iMwer  of  snow. 


Fall  on  me  like  a  silent  dew. 

Or  like  those  maiden  showers. 
Which,  by  the  peep  of  day,  do 

A  baptism  o'er  the  flowers. 


Herritk. 


2.  A  fall  of  things  in  thick  and  fast  succes- 
sion; as,  a  sAoiMT  of  darts  or  arrows;  a 
ihower  of  stonea— 8.  A  copious  supply  be- 
stowed ;  liberal  distribution. 

Sweet  Highland  girl !  a  very  shower 

Of  beauty  is  thy  earthly  dowa.      H'ordsworth. 

Shower  (diou'^r).  v.t  l.  To  water  with  a 
shower  or  with  uiowers ;  to  wet  copiously 
with  rain.  '  Dissolve  and  ihower  the  earth.  * 
Milton.  — 2.  To  pour  down  copiously  and 
rapidlv;  to  bestow  liberally;  to  distribute 
or  scatter  in  abundance. 

On  their  naked  Umbs  the  flowery  roof 
Showered  roKs.  MtUen, 


nte,  fir,  fat»  fill;       mi,  met,  h^       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mOve;     tAbe,  tub,  bnll;     oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc  abune;      S»  80.  Uy. 


BHKIKE-OWL 


ir-bsth),  n.     A  twth  In 

li  abo*e»d  iipun  tbe  ptnoa 
'"- s  ftppumtui  for  pouring 


SbOVWT  (•bouVr-lXo.  BaloluiDihowen; 
■bonadlos  with  tnquent  hlli  <3  nln.  Addi- 

■boW-gUa  (ihtfElul,  n.  A  gtui  In  or  br 
uuiu  o(  vhich  ui;th!nf  li  mwd  ;  *  •tioir- 
Dun'i  aU«:  >  mirror. 

lhaiWl&(itaai-U).aJ>.    id  m >ha<rj  mumw; 

pqBpoibJ^^  With  pAndfl. 

RWWllUM  <  ihai-na}.  n.    SUts  ot  being 
ibDOT;  pampouinMi',  grait  panide. 
ahmnnc  linfflng).  -      ' '-"--  '■■ 


1.  A  nom  or  aurtnent.  u  In  >  wmbnau 
<(  (h*  Ilka,  mm  gooi*  u*  dliplnyid  to 
Uw  but  idnnUg*  to  kttract  purcluuai, 
or  In  ■  hotd  mn  ipArtmeat  Ht  Mid*  for 
tb«  DW  of  oommci^  ia«D  la  which  the; 
CM  ohlUt  wnpls  to  Uislr  nutomen 

abav-n«IM  (•hd'ltenl.  n.  AgUworcrrital 
ball  br  meuu  of  wblch  fartDne-tslttn  tuve 
DTTitaHd  to  iliair  [ntun  ennta. 

BkowT  (tben).  a.  Uiklng  a  gmt  ihov  oi 
.  iK^-ting  allonllon;  iplmdld; 


t'*")-  f^     Oaa  who  lopa^ 
1 1  (i^un),  *.  I.    To  cauK  to  ihrlnk  or 
Bruk  Wfugl').  p'*'-  of  ilirink. 

mKV,<  thnpal  (•hr«^  ihiipl,  n.  A 
plaet   hailed   wilb  ehafl  to  IdtIU  blidi. 

nnpnal-alull  (ihTap'nel-iihel).  n.  jAftsr 
Oomml  Skrapnrt,  the  iDTcnlor]  A  shell 
■Ikd  with  bntleto  and  a  unall  bunting 
eharre  i<i*t  eafn^ient  to  ipllt  the  thell  open 
■od  nlaaae  the  bDllcta  at  an^  glTen  point, 
■nmllr  aboot  M  rardi  belora  reselling 
Ebe  eb}ect  alOMd  at  Alter  opening,  the 
batleti  and  fngmanta  flf  oDwardi  In  a 
Adwv  wllh  the  rtnainlng  Telocltr  ol  Iba 
•bril.  VHt  when  Brad  a^nal  bodies  ot 
(nnps  the  elect  onder  taiourebla  clrcnm- 
Miiiiin   !■  great      Oillad   alio  Sohericat 

Jtrkn^iml  (wWh  tea) 
ttiwl  (ibred).  I  (.  preL  App  dtmt:  ppr. 
MbddtiAf      [A-  —    '-■■—    -  -■— '- 


So.  aerHd,  a  piece  lorn  oA;  O.Frlt.  itrMa. 

D.    ithrBodtn.   0.  B.  O.    icnUaii.    to   teat. 

inlo  imall  plecaa,  partlculirlr  narrow  and 

sDt  Into  itdpi;  to  itrlp.— E.t  To  prune;  to 

Shrid  <Bh^l  n.     1.  A  long  narrow  piece 
torn  or  cut  olt:  a  (trip;  bdj  torn  fragment 


a.  A  fngmenC;  apleca;  aa,  akivdiotwlt 

Bhnddlng  (ihred'lng).  n.  L  A  catting 
Into  threai,-!  Thai  whioh  li  tut  off;  a 
piece  '  A  number  ol  abort  caU  or  ihrtd- 
diT]ff9-'  Hooker.— %.  pt.  In  carp,  abort,  Ught 

rnnf.  forming  a  (triiight  line  wltib  tba  upper 

SbrMLdy  (ihred'lX  a.    ContliUng  ol  ahradi 

SbriiuaH  (ihredlei).  O-  HarlDg  no  ahreda. 
S&TMtalimi  (ihre'ta-lum),  n.     An  Eaat 

Inaiaa  name  for  the  UUpol  palm  (Cgryi^a 

umbntctiUfera).     Cye.  qflnitia- 
ShrAw  (•hrO),  11    [aE.  lAreiH,  wicked,  btII. 

a  wlckad  or  evil  paraon  (thi  ihrrat  wia  the 

dam,  the  erll  one^;  hence  the  obaoL  ihrtm. 


TenonoDi  mauB.  II  U  alUed  prol 
Dan.  ttnu.  O.  lehnlg.  ablluue. 
-    -  ■  ■     ■■  ickad  or  ayft  pe 


, 'aahV  n.     An  aah-trea  lata 

■  hole  In  the  bodr  of  which  a  ahraw.moiua 
bat  been  plugged  allre.  Iti  twigi  or 
brancbaa.  when  applied  to  the  llmba  of 
cattle,  were  rnrmariy  lappoHd  to  give  them 
Immediate  lelleC  from  the  palni  Uiaf  en- 
dared  from  ■  ghrew-mouae  having  ran  Direr 

81ir«Wd(>brodX  a.  (Orlglnallr  mnch  the 
lama  In  kuu  ai  curud  or  cunt,  from  old 
lArtue.  tu  cune.  (hnue,  evil.  See  3URIW.1 
1.  Having  the  gualltleiof  aihrew  or  wicked 
penon;  evil;  lolqultoaa. 


Tlul  hi      end  red    «SI!5h5|'  ""'t.d^'?  nmn^r 

A  Blj:  cunning:  artful;  an.h.  'ThaljAremf 
and  knavhih  «irlte.'   Shai-i.  Aituta;  aa- 

lArawd  niati  of  the  world— S.  lutcfv'lng'or 
dlaplaylngan  aatute  or  ugHcInui  Judgment; 
aa,  a  thnvd  remark.     '  Snrtad.  keen,  pmc- 


Bhraw4ir(>br0dlaailD.   ISce  Shrewd.]  In 
a  ibm^manner:  (a)  In  a  blah  or  mlichlet- 

(bl  Veialloualy;  annojdngl/;  tharply;  aome- 


h.  Be  look;      g,  go; 


(d)  Aitalelj;  In  a  dlicemiag  or  l 
Ing  manner:  ngaclnmly.  'Aut 
hearing  will  thnmUg  togpect. 

l,Jabi     a.  Ft.  (on;     iig.aliv;     fH,  tka 


(b)  Mlachle 

(fl  (tagaefoo 

tbiawUb  {ihro'lati),  a    Haring  the  qnall- 
U»  of  a  shrew ;  given  U,  aiJilbiliona  o(  lU- 
teniper;  vli^nlib:  lald  of  woidsd. 
Mr  -a- 1,  ,*™ul  ,h=n  1  k«p  =«  hBin.   i*.A 

Bhrawlihly  (thrOlih-U),  nda.  Id  a  iliraw- 
lih  waaner;  peevlahlr:  lU-naturedl/.  'He 
apeika  very  •Knicuhlu.'    S^ak. 

SIirawlSlmBH  (ihrd'lih-neB),  n.  Tba  atala 
or  quality  ot  being  ihnwlih. 

SbT«ir-iii(il«(thr()'mai),n.  An  lueotlvorDiu 
mammal  tSalopt  aqvaUeu^)  found  In  If  orth 
America.     The  moute  li  lo •■  — "'- 


Ing.    The  outer 


iaTeloped,  and 

.— anulL    Tbe  fur  la  line  ud 

cloKlr  aet.  Ilka  that  of  our  mote.  Tha 
length  of  the  animal  li  about  T  lachea.  It 
Ii  uauall;  found  near  rlvera  and  itraama, 
and  burrowt  niuub  like  the  wmmon  mole. 
Shieir-nioaia  (ihrn'mnui),  n.  (A.  Sai. 
KTcdml,  a  ibrew-mouae.    The  name  lleqol' 

lug  beea  believed  to  be  tataL  See  SUKIW.  ] 
A  harmlaa*  little   aalDial,    retembllng  a 

order  'intacUvora.  while  the  mice  proper 
txlODgtothaKodantla.  Tba  common  ahrew 
or  ahrew-maniM  (S  anineiu)  maj  be  eatll/ 


dlatibgtilahed   bf  I 


c  IStratr.!.,.^ 

,  -.  —  prolonged  monibl* 
mouiB  aau  Ita  reddlan.farown  fur.  It  li 
about  4  iDchet  long,  Ihe  aquare-ibaped  tall 
taking  up  hall  ofthli  maainremeuL  It 
feed!  upon  Iniecta  and  their  larvit.  and 


nouie,  two  other  ipeolea,  the  watar.ahrew 
lod  the  oared4hrew,  inhabit  thli  conntir. 
rhe  hablta  of  boUi  are  aquatic  aa  thalr 


lllriak  (ihrtli). 
only  In  tbelatl 


Initial  Euttural 

I    To  utter  a  ihani  ■hrlll 
aa  In  a  andden  tiWit,  In 


gllliek  <ihr«li>.  n.     A  eharp  ihrlll  DUten  or 


Blirtak  (ibtin  r. 


i;  th.  lUa;     w,  wig;    wh,  wAlg;    ih,  anm— Sea  Kn, 


HHRnVAL 

SbrlBTIlt  (ahrtT'il),  I 

SblUri^  <aa6i'tl-a).n.    [mm  tlirine 
■  •karlfl.)    iha  omca  oi  JarlnUcLloD  at  i 

h«*c  elcciEaD  €d  tkenB  ia  enwy  ihiie.  iriwK  Ebi 
SIlilaT«t(ihr«v),n.    Sheriff. 


BhrUt  (ihri(t),  n.  [A.  Sn.  terifl,  trom 
tertfan.tomxincoolemSoa.  SeesBBirx] 
1.  CoDfei^oii  mule  to  ■  mieit :  il  to  nake 
Ar^  to  ■  print. 

S*rxrt  w«  M  part  of  thp  Cliorvb  of  Eoilmnd  lyv 


ailim-lkthar  (■hrCinit^Hir),  n.  A  litlur 
tmttmat.    Fairfax. 

Slurlghtl  (>hTni    sbrlakWI.    ^anMr. 

nnUIItt  (ahtlc),  n.     A  ihrlik.     ^tnnr. 

Shr&s  liiaW.  n.  [From  tli  binh.  ihrlek- 
lug  07.1  A  nDsnl  nune  appUid  to  ttie 
■Berabmof  alMnllT  (Luilldnfot  Inmiortil 
btrdi  belongliig  to  Uu  denClioatnl  dlililaii 
of  th«  orddr,  Tha  fimll;  !■  conToileDtly 
(Uridad  Into  two  (Tonpit  iiu  LanUiiB,  or 


birdi.     Ths  n 
AHMncbmui  oxtuns;,  i 
Britain,  i*  onr  moat  cc 


krarags  lenttb  li  0  or  7  in 


itlt^palM 


n  togather  baton  bagdnnlng  t 


the  TiunoopUUiut,  or  Uca-ahrikaL  tha  bill 
1>  lone  iDd  pouaaHi  an  uchad  keel,  tha  tip 
balnghoDked  and  bditleaailaUng  at  Uia  buc 
Soma  ot  the  roadaH  attain  a  langui  of  tram  li 
to  ISlDChea.  tbar  an  common  m  Soalh  Ame- 
rica. ThenameafdroDflosordronaa-ihrikaa 
bat  beSD  given  to  cartdn  blrda  alllad  to  the 
ihrtkea.  and  formltui  the  family  Dlcruiinn 
(which  aee).  The  fo Aed-tail  cnated  ihrike, 
-  '■'-'  '-habiting  Indl*.  about  10  Incho  In 


ilmU:  Be.  ttirl,  a 

tcraacb  or  ahHIl  loDnd,  to  nuke  a  ahrill 
■ound;  S.  ikryla,  to  ctr  in  a  high  nats; 
J.a.arTta.Q  KAriU,ihrilt.  Probablrono- 
matopoetic  In  origin,  SMU  ia  alio  a  tonn.  J 
I,  Sharp  or  acute  In  tone;  baving  a  planing 
aoundiaa,  a>AriUvDice;fAriUe^Dea.  'The 
thriil  matin  long  nl  birda  on  OTecr  hongh.' 
Jftllon.— 2.  Uttering  an  acuta  sound;  aa,  a 
■Arill  trampeC 
EhTlU(>hri^.  E.f,     [a. 


a.  icArOlm.  Sw.  ttrtOla. 
B  piercing 


a  togiTc 


8IITUI  (ibrilX  n. 


itbar.'    raniLui.  .. 

gucsd  (ibril'gorJdX  a.  BaTing  a 
t  throat  that  giiea  a  ahriU  or  acuta 
haTinc  a  cloar  or  bigh-nltchad  (nice 
.     ■TbeiAriU-ooij^tdlark.'    Stiai. 

Ml  (ihril'dH).  n.     Tbe  qnatltj  ot 

being  duUl;  tcntanaia  at  lound;  itiarpneu 

or  Unanaai  ot  Toica. 
Uuni-tOIIglUd  (ihrti'tungd),  a.    Hartng  a 

ahrill  (olea.     -WiHn  ihnil-limgard  fulrla 

icolda'    Shak. 


a  greenlab-gray  colaur,  dotl 

ItlmmKriTn  tho  uod,  and  Is  taken  in 

■n  article  of  f^.     Varioua  allied  I 


ipl  (ihrimp),  v.(.   [See  the  noon.]    To 
(ihrimp'M),  n. 


nvriiiqi-net  (ihrimp'net),  n.  A  an 
nieihed  Ing-nat.  mounted  on  a  hoop 
pole,  for  catching  ihrimpa 

Slirliu  (ahrta),  n.     (Sottenad  Iron  0 


preck>ua  itonea,  and  arlliUo  carred  voA 
Tber  werv  geoerallj  placed  near  Uw  altar 
In  chnrcbei.— 2.  A  tomb  of  ihrine-llke  con- 


ngnratloni  the  mauuleum  of  a  lalnt  in  a 
cbiuih^  ai.  the  dtrine  of  St  Thomaa  Beckst 
at  Canterbury. 

Hence—!.  Anjiacred  place  or  oblart;  an 
altar;  a  place  or  thing  hallowed  from  Ita 
history  or  uaodatlana;  aa,  a  ikriiu  of  art. 

Blulne  (shrin),  V.  t.  pret  *  pp.  ikritud;  opr. 

'   '  '        *"      'aca  Inaibrlne;  to  eninrina. 

unctuary.'    Vifton.     'Ue- 

d  ta  richly  aArvud.'  Taaty. 


Mhrirdr^f.   1 


ihra}\k:  | 


.    lArant  a 


Utter  ia  now  rather  an  adjective);   ppr. 

Sw,.tryiiJhi,  to  shrink.   V 

romroota(I*™iiy, 

•Anig.    The  same  root  n 

cn-naaaliied  ia  alio 

art  back,  to  startle; 

Fi,  to  be  tenifled.1 

1.  To  contract  tpontane 
drawn  into  leaalength. 

^tta?or^om^ 
as.  woollen  doth 

s^s.'K'svr''. 

line  iArfntf  bi  a  humid 

i.KriHt.     Cl^*^. 

a  To  ihrival ;  to  becom 

'And  sAri>2  like 

traction,  as  tbe  akin. 

parebment  In  couiumln 
S  To  wllhdniw,  or  reU 

1.  a^'froiXS^; 

to  decline  aotion  Irom  t 

ar;  toiHoil,Mln 

fear,  horror,  or  dlatrust. 

Fe<u,.n 

J*rni*j  bad:  Unlusef,  u 

Ti-a6!:.E=-..s 

dlb^Kkt.         J^ 

4  To  eipresi  tear,  hono 

r.orpalnbjshmg- 

ging  or  contracting  the  body. 

Shllllk  (shringk),  v.l.  To  canae  to  contract; 
aa,  to  aAHnl:  flannel  by  Immersing  It  InboU- 

Martimtr'.-i.  To  withiitaw.  Tlie  I«Wc 
HammoD  (AriiOi  bla  bom.'  MiUon.  [Ban.] 
—To  airini  oil,  to  fli  nnnly  by  canalng  to 
the  tire  of  a  wheel  or  a  lioop 
round  a  cannon  Is  shrunk  on  by  maktng  ft 
allgbUi  smaller  than  the  pari  it  Is  to  Ot, 
eipanding  by  beat  till  it  can  be  slipped  into 

&liat  (hbjlatk).  n.     1.  The  act  of  shrink- 

ra;  contnction.  'A  lAriniur  contraction 
tbe  body,'     WnadMrtL-i  A  witbdrtiw- 


(shringk'il).  n.  1,  The  conlnuj. 
uuii  ui  •  material  Into  ie«a  compaaa.  either 
l>y  cooling,  aa  metaia  after  being  heated,  or 
by  desiccation  or  dlylug.  as  Umber  and  claj' 
£.  Diminution  In  value;   as,  thrinkafft  of 

Bbrlnkar  (sbringk'^r),  n.  One  that  ihiinka; 

BbHritring- hajri  (ibrln^'iug^.hed).  m     A 

caiting.    Called  also  Sinkingrhrad, 
ihHTiVJTij-ly   (sbringk'ing.ll),  tufa.     In  a 
shrijWng  manner;  by  ahrinklng 


oil,  pound;       U,  Sc  abuna;      J,  8 


so  rvnJ.  lo  ihrtnk  or  ihrlnL  raiUj  on 
JiTxHt:  amp.  Pmi.  E.  fAniHl.  drj  wood. 
fMSfMA.]  TocDntr«i^t;  to  dnw  nr  b«  dnwn 
fnla  wrinkle* ;  to  thrtnk  Mil  [omi  eomiin- 
Oonr.  u,  k  iBlt  lAriKli  in  Ue  bat  lun;  Ha 
■UB  lAniKCi  wltll  Iga. 

■hrlnl  (itatlT'rl).  i.t,  To  contTut  Inta 
wrloktn;  tocauu  to  ilirlnk  into  comigm- 


nirlw  (•tariir'tr),  >>-    One  vhoibilTH;  ■ 

ShrtvtoK  (ihrtTlngX  "•    Bbrift ;  confeolon 
takoi     Spnutr. 
IhllTlllf -pawfibrtT'Ini-pa).  iL    A  tenn 
_jD»»tUB«  ipplled  ta  1  conlgHloaal 

lAal(0  or  nonvf-ctunga-. 

IhraAC*  ( ibrarkt ),  K  Tha  eunilutlan 
0(  colna,  Mid  tlla  HJutrntliia  of  Mn  gaoi 
(mm  Uw  dcbued.    Sfanmimdi. 

■bnwd('lnM).  g.t     Sm  Bbbodd,  n  t. 

■hraod  (■hroBd),  n.  [A.  Bu.  (crild.  u  ar- 
Ucla  o^  clothbiK,  %  fununE,  i  thrond ;  In 
Uw  BuMk^  MBH  lUnxiUT  Irom  tiM  Undcsd 
■sBdliurlaB  tom:  tcM.  itrM,  ibrondi, 
Uekla,nu.  Inniltan,  *  kind  of  rtiiS:  N. 
^>44 (fcTDDdi. Uckle.  tttrnmiAiil $hniL\ 
L  Tkat  which  dolha^  coni^  protccta,  or 
wMwl* ;  ■  nnntnl ;  *  eonrtng.  ■  Swid- 
■Uad.  u  new-bom.  In  HblejArvulj.'  Sand^t. 
•ivn  ■nmm,  (hRragli  bar  miatj' (Amid. ' 
t^frtm.^i.  llie  drueof  tho  deul;  ft  wlnd- 


w  of  ■  nn|«  of  itrst  tapm  e: 


Wll^  fR>m  the  kad  of  ■  mut  to  the 
ntht  aod  left  ^dM  Df  th«  itilp.  tu  (Upport 
<b*SML    ITiaiknadi.u  veil  u  the  uUi. 
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wUcb  Ubt  belont;  the*  an  tha  main,  Ian, 

loraliHhmiit,  ur  nliiaa- top-taut  ihroudi: 
and  thft  main-top-fallant,  foretop'gallaat, 
or  mlnen-lop-Ballluit  ahrauda.  Tbare  an 
alao  futtwik  aAroudt,  bowiprlt  thrmtdt,  Ac. 
t  Tlia  branching  tup  or  lolUge  o[  a  tne. 
trAarlDfL—aODe  of  the  two  annular  platei 
at  Lba  parlpherr  of  a  water-wheal  which 
lorai  the  (Idei  nt  the  bucketa 


1).  o.t  pret.  Jt  I 
1.  fo  ahelle 


pleUl7 ;  to 
tempeil  rti 


Mhrvud  my  IbaoUL' 


Bnaith  u  abbn'i  roof 

±  To  pat  a  Bhroud  or  winding^eet  oi 


a  dead 


ERTptlani 

S.  [Bea  Shhocd,  n.  b.)  To  lop  tha  bnnilwt 
Irom.  '  Bj  tba  time  the  tr»a  wu  Islled  and 
ihnuded.'  T.  HvaKa.  Written  alaoSiriMd. 
fLocaU 
BDraud  <  ihrond ),  i.  i.     To  take  ihattar  or 


harbour. 


Bbiondliic  (>1 


-be  plat 
wtalcb 


,_.-jd'lea),fl.WlthooC«ihPDUd. 

loiobedT  Codifcy. 
ahrOud-pUMiihroud'pIatXn.     l.,yauE.  an 

Iron  plaw  ol  a  luctock-ahroud.— t.  In  waA, 

fee  SUROCD,  e. 
Bhraud-ro[ie  (•hrond'rtp).  n.    A  flner  qna- 

BlLroad-ttOIR>«r(ihroiid'ilop-«[).n.  A  place 
of  rope  made  taat  above  and  below  the 
damaged  pari  of  a  ihrond  which  baa  been 
Injund  by  ahoC  or  ethcrwlw,  in  order  to 

Bbrondr  (■hlDUdl),  a.  Affording  ihelter. 
[Rare.) 

BtiTO*eU>>iraTl,a,i  To  Jolo*"  t>)ele>tln- 
tlc)  of  Shroie-tlde,  -Ai  though  he  went 
a-iAronriothrdntJi  tbeclly,'    J.  FUltlier. 

BhrOT*-Ude  (ilirdv'Ud).  n.     IShntt,  pret. 

tlda  or  tlnia:  apeclflcallr.  that  time  when 
the  people  ■are  abriven.  prapatatoir 
Lanten  aaaion ;  tha  period  betwn 
evanlng  oI  the  Saturday  before  Qu 
gealma  Sunday  and  the  raoralngof  Alt 
neadaj.     Sea  SHROVE-TuieDlI. 

RhrovB-TiuadaT  (ihrflViaidi),  n  Confea- 
n-Tueadurthe  Tuetdai  after  Quinqui- 
Ima  SDndaT.or  the dar  nninadUtaljr  pre- 
11^  the  flnt  of  Lent,  or  Aah-Wedneaday . 


Wed- 


edl^thi 


Roman  Catholtca,  *  .  . 

to  conleu  Ibalr  tina  (o  Uielr  paiiih  priaala, 
after  wblch  they  paaaed  tha  day  In  iporla 

and  nierry-maklng.  and  dined  on  pancakai 
or  (rittert  The  Tatter  practice  aUll  cou- 
tinuei,  and  It  haa  given  UiEi  d»  the  appel- 
Utloo  Dt  Pancake  Tueaday.  The  Monday 
preoading  wai  called  Gollop  Monday,  from 
tha  priimtlre  cuatom  of  eating  egjn  on  col- 
[opiorillcea  of  bread.  In  Scotland  Sbroie- 
TuBiday  la  called  ^uUm'a  H'tn  or  Vatttn'i 

SllIOTlIu;  (ihrSir'IngX  »■  Performing  the 
cereniMUeaor  euiojliig  theipoita  of  SbroTe- 

ElMtm.  dAitlnC,  t»trTT-™ililmt.  .  .  .  wli«  tta.  I 

Bbnw I  (tbrou).  n.  A  thnw:  iTlieD.    'lie- 
ahrew  all  aAroiu  -    SAoJt. 
Shmb  (ihrubX  <•-    (A.  Sax.  weni,  ktMi ; 

•ame  root  ai  ihrnti.  tlirimp.    Scrub,  low 


«e,  and  la  tane'all]'  taller  thai 


herb.  For  practical  piirpoaea  ahruba 
divided  Into  tlw  decldaous  and  aim- 
a  klnda.  There  a»  many  ornamental 
ering  ihnib^  among  the  beat  known  of 

1,  Ehododendnin"  Aialea,  Kalmk.  V|. 
lUiD.  FhiUdelphoa.  Vaccinlum.  Ac. 
ing  the  evergreen  ihniba  aia  the  boa, 
tiiaheatiia,  £c 


Blirnb  (•hnjb),  e.L  pret  A  pp.  ikmibid: 

nmerre a ahnibby form.  AnL  A mfirmn. 
Uimb  (ahrub),  n.  [Ar.  iAur«,  drink,  any- 
thing drunk;  allied  toivmiiand  lAerdel.]  A 

lemont,  and  lugar,  wltb'aplrlt  (chleHy  mm) 


Urnbbli 


ib-l-nea),  n.    The  atate 

ihmbby. 

,  ,  „i.    1.  l'u!lotrt™l-:aa. 

a  lAmAiF  plain.  'Due  weat  It  rlaea  from 
tbJt  (hrvMv  point-  ifillon.  — £  Bmaai- 
bUngaahmb:  ipadflcally  applied  to  peren- 
nial planta  having  aeieral  woody  item*— 

their  (AniAv  bniwae  gnaw  peudanl.     J. 

BhrnUMKahrBbneaXa.  Baring  no  ihniba. 

81mtir<»hni(),B.  (Afunuofaenr/Ofacru/,) 
Refute;  rubblah;  druaa  of  metala:  light  dry 
wood  wed  u  Inal.    (A  local  word.] 

Stains:  (ihrug).  I.e.  prat.  &  pp.  Animd; 
ppr.  Anvpuv  [fiatn  nut  of  ia-utt;  allied 
toD.  fcAnUren,  toilartla,  to  trambla]  To 
draw  np;   to  contract;  a),  to  ilrna  the 

■honldera,  and  to  denote  a  motion  Intended 
to  eipreia  dlallke,  dliaatiatactlon,  doubt. 


Bbnu  (ahnig),  v-i   To  nlte  or  draw  op  th 
■houldera.  aa  In  »preiaing  dlmUlafacUoii 

Slinu:  (ehrug).  n.    A  drawing  up  ol  Ih 

■houlden,  a  mutioD  uaiully  mprniilnfl  db 
like. 


(ihmngk'n >.  p.   and  o.    (Bee 

SnuRK.)    Having  ehnink:  tbrlvetled  np; 

contncted ;  ai,  a  BmjJtm  Umb.  '  Slininkcn 

tinewea'    Sptrtter. 
■titahob  (>hcbDb).  n.    ISna]    A  machine 

uaed   In  Ruiiia  for  making  calcnlalkini. 

•ometblng  >lnillar  to  the  aSocMi.     It  con- 

>  number  of  wim  being  alretched  icroHlt, 


Uinck  (itiuk),  t  t-  [Ferhspa  from  iAm*, 
•kaggy.)  A  ihell  or  corering;  a  huak  .ir 
pod ;  eipeclnlly,  tbe  covrrlng  of  a  nut,  ai  ■ 

InbothMntet) 

..     Jo  remove  the  hutka  or 

I.  ae  gnin;  lo  ihall,  aa  nula.  |Pru- 


ehel)>  froD 
>l.l 


to  adulterate  llnaeed-caka     Sintwandt. 
1.  ulg;    wb.  icAlg;    ih,  aiURL— Sea  ILMX, 


SHUB 
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Bhae  (ahQ),  interj.    S«6  SHOO, 


and  thither.  Seu^  it  another  form.]  1.  Pro- 
perly, to  shore  one  way  and  the  other;  to 
push  from  one  to  another;  aa,  to  $huiU 
money  from  hand  to  hand.— 2.  To  mix  oy 
pnahing  or  ihovlnff;  to  oonfuM;  to  throw 
into  disorder;  speaflcally.  to  chuige  the  re- 
lative positions  of,  as  cards  in  the  pack. 

In  roost  things  good  and  evU  lie  sk^ffttd  and  thrust 
np  tof^ether  in  a  confused  heap.  South. 

A  man  may  shujle  cards  or  rattle  dice  from  noon 
to  roidnicht,  without  tracing  a  new  idea  in  his  mind. 

XambUr. 

8.  To  remove  or  introdnoe  by  artificial  con- 
fosion. 

It  was  contrired  by  your  enemies,  and  shuJfUd 
into  tlie  papers  tliat  were  seized.  DrytUn. 

—To  »huJU  cf,  to  posh  off ;  to  rid  one's  self 
ol  '  When  we  tiaye  ihuJUd  off  this  mortal 
coil.'    Shak. 

If,  when  a  child  is  questioned  for  anything,  he  per- 
sists to  skH/^  it  ^wlth  a  falsehood,  he  must  be 
chastised.  Locit. 

—To  BhuffU  up,  to  throw  together  in  haste; 
to  make  up  or  form  in  confusion  or  with 
fraudulent  disorder.  '  To  ahuffU  up  a  sum- 
mary proceeding  by  ezamioauon,  without 
trial  of  jury.'    Saeon. 

Blmffle  (shuflX  v-^  1<  To  change  the  rela- 
tive position  of  cards  in  a  paclc  by  little 
shoves.  'A  sharper  both  thujfUi  and  cuts.' 
Sir  R  L' Estrange.— 2.  To  change  the  posi- 
tion: to  sliift  ground;  to  prevaricate;  to 
evade  fair  questions ;  to  practise  sliifts  to 
elude  detection. 

I  mjrself  sometimes.  .  .  .  hiding  my  honour  in  my 
necessity,  am  fain  to  shnffte.  Shah. 

Every  one  who  has  seen  the  consequence  of  serer- 
ity  in  parents  upon  the  characters  oc  children,  and 
marked  its  direct  tendency  to  make  them  shMSIt,  and 
conceal,  and  prevaricate,  and  even  lie,  wUl  admit 
that  fear  generated  by  despotic  power  necessarily 
makes  its  slaves  false  and  base.  Brougkatn. 

S.  To  struggle;  to  shift 

Your  life,  good  master. 
Must  shujftt  for  itself.  Shak. 

4.  To  move  with  an  irregular  or  slovenJly 
and  dragging  gait ' 

The  aged  creature  came 
Shiiffting  along  with  ivory*headed  wand.    Ktats. 

5.  To  shove  the  feet  noisily  to  and  fro  on 
the  floor  or  ground ;  to  scrape  the  floor  in 
dancing. — To  ihuffU  off,  tu  move  off  with 
low.  short,  irregular  steps;  to  evade.— Stn. 
To  equivocate,  prevaricate,  quibble,  cavil, 
evade,  sophisticate. 

Shuffle  (shufl),  >».  1.  A  shoving,  pushing, 
or  Jostling;  the  act  of  mixing  and  throwing 
into  confusion  by  change  of  places.  'The 
ungttided  agitation  and  rude  thujUt  of  mat- 
ter.' BenUey.—2,  An  evasion;  a  trick;  an 
artifice. 

The  gifts  of  nature  are  beyond  all  shams  and  shuJfUs. 

Sir  R.  L Estrang*. 

8.  In  daticing,  a  rapid  scraping  movement 
with  the  feet ;  a  compound  sort  of  this  is 
the  dottbU  thujle. 

Shuffle -board  (shufl-bdrdX  n.  Shovel- 
board. 

Shuffle-cap  (shuf'lkapX  n.  A  play  per- 
formed by  shaidng  money  in  a  hat  or  cap. 

He  lost  his  money  at  chuckfarthing.  shujffle-eaf, 
and  all-fours.  Arbutkn*i. 

Shuffler  (shufl-^rX  n.  One  who  shuffles;  as, 
0»)  one  who  mixes  up  cards  previous  to 
dealing.  (6)  One  who  moves  with  a  dragging 
irregular  gait  (e)  One  who  prevaricate  or 
plays  evauve  mean  tricks. 

Shuffle-Wing  (shufl- wing),  n.  A  local  name 
for  the  hedge-sparrow  (ilM^ntor  modtitom), 
from  its  peculiar  flight 

Shuffling  (shuf ling), p,  and  a.  1.  Moving 
with  irregular  gait 

Mindng  poetry. 
Tis  like  the  forced  gait  of  a  sht^Jfliitg  nag.     Shak. 

2.  Evasive;  prevaricating;  as,  a  shuffling  ex- 
cuse. 

Shufflingly  (shufl-lng-liX  adv.  In  a  shuf- 
fling manner;  with  shiuffling;  prevaricatingly ; 
evasively;  with  an  irregular  gait  or  pace. 

I  ma V  (TO  thufftittgfy,  for  I  was  never  before 
walked  m  tramuiels.  DrytUn. 

Shug  (shug),  v.l  1.  To  shrug;  to  writhe  the 
body,  as  persons  with  the  itch ;  to  scratch. 
(Provincial.]— 2. t  To  crawl;  to  sneak. 

There  III  shug  in  and  get  a  noble  countenance. 

Ford. 

Shulde,t  Shulden.t    Should.    ChauMr. 
Shul)  (shiil).  n.    A  shovel    (Scotch.] 
Bhulle,  Shullen.t    Shall    Chaueer. 
ShTiTiift^**  (shu'makX    See  Sumach. 


Shun  (shunX  v.t.  pret  it  pp.  skunnBd;  ppr. 
thunning,  [O.E.  thunt,  Mhonne  (sometunet 
to  shove  as  well  as  to  uiun);  A.  Sax.  BcAfi' 
iatit  lueAnian,  to  shun;  allied  to  D.  tehuin, 
sloping,  oblique,  gehuinen,  to  slope;  per- 
haps to  K  ihove  or  to  lAy.  Shunt  is  from 
thun.]  1.  To  keep  clear  of;  to  keep  apart 
from;  to  get  out  of  the  way  of;  to  keep 
from  contact  with;  to  avoid;  to  elude;  to 
eschew. 
But  shun  pro&ne  and  vain  babbllngt.    t  Tim.  iL  i& 

So  chanticleer,  who  never  saw  a  fox. 

Yet  thuHH'd  him,  as  a  sailor  shuns  the  rocks. 

DrytUu. 
Thoult  shu$t  misfortunes  or  thoult  learn  to  bear 
them.  AtUison. 

2.  To  decline;  to  neglect 

I  have  not  shuMued  to  declare  the  whole  counsel 
of  God.  Acttzx.  37. 

Shunless  (shunles).  a.    Not  to  be  avoided ; 

inevitable;  unavoidable.  '^SAunles*  destiny.* 

Shak. 
Shunt  (shuntX  v.i  [From  thun.  See  Shun.] 

L  t  To  step  aside;  to  step  out  of  the  way. 

I  shunted  from  a  freyke 
For  I  would  no  wight  in  the  world  wist  who  I  were. 
L$M€  yohn  Nobody,  ijso  (quoted  by  HaUiweti). 

2.t  To  put  off;  to  delay.— 8.  In  rail  to  turn 
from  one  line  of  rails  into  another ;  as,  we 
$hunUd  at  the  station. 
Shunt  (shuntX  vt  l*  To  shun;  to  move 
from.  [Provincial]— 2.  To  give  a  start  to ; 
to  shove.  [Provincial] -8.  To  move  or  turn 
aside ;  as,  (a)  a  railway  train,  or  part  of  it, 
from  Uie  main  line  Into  a  siding ;  to  switch 
off.  (6)  To  shift  to  another  circuit,  as  an 
electric  current  Hence — 4.  To  shove  off;  to 
put  out  of  one's  way ;  to  free  one's  self  of, 
as  of  anything  disagreeable,  bv  putting  it 
upon  another.  '  Shunting  your  late  partner 
on  to  me.'    T.  Hughet. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  old-fashioned  believers  in 
'Protestantism'  should  shunt  the  subject  of  Papal 
Christianity  into  the  Limbo  of  unknowable  things, 
and  treat  its  renascent  vitality  as  a  fact  of  curious 
historical  reversion.  Card.  Afanniug. 

rThis  is  an  example  of  a  word,  which  had 
become  obsolete  in  cultivated  languaoe, 
brought  again  from  its  provincial  obscunty 
into  general  use,  probably  by  railway  em- 
ployees.! 

fittiunt  (uiunt),  n.  1.  A  turning  aside;  esiM- 
cially  in  rati  a  turning  off  to  a  si(Ung  or 
short  line  of  rails  that  the  main  line  may  be 
left  clear.— 2.  A  wire  connected  across  the 
terminals  of  an  electric  coil,  so  as  to  divert 
a  portion  of  the  current 

Shunter  (shunf^rX  n.  One  who  shunts; 
specifically,  a  railway  servant  whose  duty  it 
is  to  move  the  switches  which  shunt  a  tndn 
or  carriage  from  one  line  to  another. 

Shunt-gun  (shunt'gun),  n.  A  rifled  cannon 
with  two  sets  of  grooves,  down  one  of  which 
the  ball  passes  m  loading,  passing  out  by 
the  other  when  flred,  hamg  been  shunted 
from  one  set  to  the  other  by  turning  on  its 
axis. 

Shure  (ahtirX  pret  of  shear.    [Scotch.  ] 

Robin  shure  in  hairst. 
I  shure  wi'  him.  Bums, 

Shurf  (shurQt  n*  A  puny,  insigniflcant  per- 
son; a  dwarf.    Hogg.    [Scotch.] 

Shurkt  (sh«rkX  v.l    To  shark. 

Shut (shutXvt  pret  &pp.  <Atil;  ppr.  shut- 
ting. [0.1Lshutte,shiUe,sheite,k.^tk.scyttan, 
seUtan,  to  bolt,  to  lock,  to  shoot  the  bolt, 
from  seedtan,  to  shoot;  hence,  also  scyttel,  a 
bolt  See  Shoot.  A  shuttle  is  what  is  shot 
or  cast]  1.  To  close  so  as  to  prevent  ingress 
or  egress;  as,  to  shut  a  door  or  gate;  to  shut 
the  eyes  or  mouth.  '  His  own  doors  being 
Mut  against  his  entrance.'  Shtik.  *  And  shut 
the  gates  of  ni^rvy  on  mankind.'  Oray, — 
2.  To  close  up  bv  bringing  the  parts  together; 
as.  to  shut  the  hand;  to  shut  a  book.— 8.  To 
inclose;  to  confine;  to  surround  on  all  sides. 
*Shut  me  round  with  narrowing  nunnery 
walls.'   Tennyson. 

Is  all  thy  comfort  shut  in  Gloster's  tombT    Shak. 

L  To  forbid  entrance  into;  to  prevent  access 
to;  to  prohibit;  to  bar;  as,  to  shut  the  ports 
of  a  country  by  a  blockade. 

Shall  that  be  shi*t  to  man  which  to  the  beast 
Is  open?  Milton. 

6.  To  preclude;  to  exclude.  'Shut  from 
every  snore  and  barred  from  every  coast' 
Dryden. 

I  will  not  shut  me  from  my  kind.     Teut^son. 

—To  shut  in,  (a)  to  inclose;  to  confine.  *  And 
the  Lord  shut  him  in.'  Oen.  vii.  16.  (6)  To 
cover  or  intercept  th,e  view  of ;  as,  one  point 
shuts  in  another.  —To  shut  of,  (a)  to  exclude ; 


to  intercept ;  as,  shut  off  from  assistance  or 
suppliea  (6)  To  prevent  the  passage  of,  as 
steam  to  an  engine,  by  closing  the  throttle- 
valve— To  Mtit  out,io  preclude  from  enter- 
ing; to  deny  admisaion  to;  to  exclude;  as,  a 
tight  roof  shuts  out  the  rain.  *In  such  a 
night  to  shut  me  out'  Shak.— To  shut  up, 
(a)  to  close ;  to  make  fast  the  openings  or 
entrances  Into;  as,  to  shut  up  the  bouse. 
ib)  To  inclose ;  to  confine ;  to  imprison ;  to 
lock  or  fasten  in ;  as,  to  shut  up  a  prisoner. 
'Wretches  «Aii(  tip  in  dungeons.'  Addison. 

But  before  faith  came,  we  were  kept  under  the  law, 
shut  up  unto  the  Caith  which  should  afterwards  b« 
revealed.  CaL  iii.  33. 

(e)  To  bring  to  an  end;  to  terminate;  to  con- 
elude. 

Death  ends  our  woes. 
And  the  kind  grave  shuts  up  the  mournful  scene. 

Ihydeu. 
(d)  To  unite,  as  two  pieces  of  metal  by  weld- 
ing,  (e)  To  cause  to  become  alien  t  by  ai^u- 
ment,  authority,  or  force ;  to  put  an  end  to 
the  action  of.    [CoUoq.] 

It  shttts  them  up;  they  havent  a  word  to  answer. 

Dickens. 
Our  artiUery  seemed  to  sh%tt  the  ho«tile  guns  up, 
and  to  force  them  back.  W.  H.  RusseU. 

Shut  (ahutX  v.i  To  close  itself;  to  be  dosed; 
as,  the  door  shtUs  of  itself;  certain  flowers 
shut  at  night  and  open  in  the  day.— To  shut 
up,  to  cease  speaking.    [Slang.] 

On  this  occasion  he  seemed  to  be  at  some  loss  for 
words:  he  shut  i^^,  as  the  slang  phrase  goes. 

TrotUpo. 

Shut  (ahutX  ^  I-  ^ot  resonant  or  sonorous: 
dull:  said  of  sound.— 2.  In  orthoepy,  having 
the  sound  suddenly  interrupted  or  stopped 
by  a  succeeding  consonant,  as  the  i  in  pit, 
the  o  in  got,  &c.—Z.  Rid;  clear;  free.— To  be 
shut  q^.  to  be  cleared  or  rid  of ;  to  be  shot 
of.    [Colloq.] 

Shut  (shutX  n.  1.  The  act  of  closing;  close; 
as,  the  Aut  of  a  door.  '  Just  then  returned 
at  shut  of  evening  flowers.'    Milton. 

Since  the  Mm/  of  evening  none  had  seen  Mm. 

Dryden. 
It  was  the  custom  then  to  bring  away 
The  bride  from  home  at  blushing  shut  of  day. 

Keats. 

2.  A  small  door  or  cover;  a  shutter. 

At  a  round  hole.  .  .  .  made  in  the  shut  of  a  win- 
dow. I  placed  a  glass  prism.  Newton. 

Z.  The  line  where  two  pieces  of  metal  aie 
united  by  welding.— Ootd  shut,  the  imper- 
fection of  a  casting  caused  by  the  flowing 
of  liquid  metal  on  partially  chilled  metal; 
also,  the  imperfect  welding  in  a  forging 
caused  by  the  inadequate  heat  of  one  sur- 
face under  working. 

Shutter  (shuf«rX  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  shuts  or  closes.— 2.  A  covering  of  some 
strength  for  a  window  designed  to  shut  out 
the  light,  prevent  spectators  from  seeing 
the  interior,  or  to  act  as  an  additional  pro- 
tection for  the  aperture.  There  are  inside 
and  outside  shutters;  the  former  are  usu- 
ally in  several  hinged  pieces  which  fold 
back  into  a  casing  in  the  wall  called  a  box- 
ing. The  principal  piece  is  called  the  front 
shutter,  and  the  auxiliary  piece  a  back  flap^ 
Some  Gutters  are  arranged  to  be  opened 
or  closed  by  a  sliding  movement  either  hori- 
zontally or  vertically,  and  others,  particu- 
larly those  for  shops,  are  made  in  sections, 
so  as  to  be  entirely  removed  from  the  win- 
dow. 

Shutting  (shutlngX  n.  The  act  of  Joining 
or  welding  one  piece  of  iron  to  another. 

Shuttle  (sbutax  n.  [A.  Sax.  seedUl,  seytel,  a 
shuttle,  from  seedtan,  to  shoot;  so  called  be- 
cause shot  to  and  fro  with  the  thread  in 
weaving;  so  Icel  skutul,  Dan.  tkyttel,  D. 
sehietspoel  (sehieten,  to  shoot,  and  spoil,  a 
weaver's  quill  or  reed),  shuttle.  See  SHOOT. 
Shut.]  1.  An  instrument  used  by  weavers 
for  passing  or  shooting  the  thread  of  the 
weft  from  one  side  of  the  web  to  the  other 
between  the  threads  of  the  warp.  The  mo- 
dem shuttle  is  a  sort  of  wooden  carriage 
tapering  at  each  end  and  hollowed  out  m 
the  middle  for  the  reception  of  the  bobbin 
or  pirn  on  which  the  weft  is  wound.  The 
weft  unwinds  from  this  bobbin  as  the  shut- 
tle runs  from  one  side  of  the  web  to  the 
other.  It  is  driven  across  by  a  smart  blow 
from  a  pin  called  a  picker  or  driver.  There 
is  one  of  these  pins  on  each  side  of  the 
loom,  and  they  are  connected  by  a  cord  to 
which  a  handle  is  attached.  Holding  this 
handle  in  liis  right  hand,  the  weaver  moves 
the  two  pins  together  in  eadi  direction  si- 
temately  by  a  sudden  Jerk  A  shuttle  pro- 
pelled in  this  manner  is  called  a  fly-shuttle, 
and  was  invented  in  1788  oy  John  Kay,  a 


nie,  tSiT,  fat,  ffU;       m6,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  m6ve;       tfibe.  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       il,  Sc.  abune;     f.  So.  fey. 


Before  tlM  Inran- 


ttnia  •■■  iMt  la  tha  op*nUoiL~l  In  vw- 
•M-HMatJiiM,  tba  •UdlDg  Ihnad  holdn 
which  arriaa  tha  lowsr  thrud  IwCwsea  tlia 
naadl*  and  tba  uppar  Uimid  Ut  nika  a 
lack-aUtali  —  S.  Ttaa  gita  whlcb  openi  to 
allow  ttaa  water  to  floa  od  Co  a  oatar-iiliBel. 
<  A  null  c*i*  or  Mop  tbmngli  whlcb  matal 
la  atkiwad  to  paa  from  tha  Inngh  to  tha 

nun*  (ihall),  ni    To  KiDttla;  to  hoiTT. 

ttarttta-M5(«li'it1-N)kiXn.  AcaiaaCthe 
end  of  a  weanr'i  l&r  for  holding  ahutllea 
io  aa  to  (adlluts  the  wearing  of  i^Ioth  com- 

dtMb-ooa't^un-kok),  ^"^^atob  ud 

ha  itnck  bj  a  batUedora  tn  pl^;  al»,  tba 

feStto-OOCH  (ihBtl-hohX  »  I-  Tothiowor 
hand;  badivafda  and  foiwardi  Ulia  a  ihnt- 
tla^otk     '  U  tha  ;dir        


TSattHay. 


•bwad'panXn. 
■baChtiieaaili 


ahr,  timid.  Thera  ara  alio  iJmllar  Forma 
with  diu]  inittoral,  ai  O  K  mAihA,  A.  Sax. 
hmA,  8c  Mtittk.  Bw.  i*m.  with  almllai 
naaaliKS  Pniiipi  allied  to  fAan.  ]  1.  Faar- 
IBl  Of  near  approach;  keapJiu  at  a  dlitance 
tfant^h  caution  or  UmMlTr:  timid:  raadilj 
fxtabteiwd:  a^  a  lAtf  bird;  a  thy  horte. — 
1  Smaltlvelj  timid:  not  Inclinad  to  be  la- 
oiillar  ^  ratlrJBg ;  oof:  atoldlnc  tnedom  of 
latarwine:  rtaerrM.  'Ai  Mb,  aa  graTa, 
aa  ]iM.  u  ahaolDla.  u  Aonlo/  5Aaf.  -A 
Myredrlngpiialuia.'    jlddlaon 


BiluliH  one't  aelf  or  adi 
lowtdbr  of. 


t.  Soaiilclaiu;  Jealotu:  ofteD  with  </ 


nr(ihiK>c 


t)ir«i>n.a. 


Bar.  tialdli:  reUr;  dta.la 
Bnil  (ihbil,  n.  Uaht;  > 
itoBMB  (abf  oaa).  •>.    The 

af  btaDg  ahf:  faar  of  near 


er*THU-J^ 


nil.'    TimytBit. 


mnal  arala  (the  acale  of  C),  In  othen  to 
the  arrnth  ixMe  at  amj  diatonic  acale.  It 
waa  pinmlarlr  adoplad  ai  a  •oKemHo  lylli- 
btmBltf  aanaatlon  of  La  Main  of  Farli 

ll-uuh  (ira-ritih), «.  A  IcUne  qiiadnipad, 

OtirrUt  eirneal      Btt  CAKAOII. 
MatMCfM  (■Sal'a-piiX   «.     Baa  Sliio- 

■llllwf  I  ir  n  i;  |From9>B/u.oneD( 
Iha  HBaTa.  and  Gr  eidot,  raaamhUnce.J  A 
■aaD  email  of  neDrDplaioiu  luecta.  haTln( 

Aetata;      th.  Be  ]atk;     t.fo:      i.Job; 


iSialU  IMofu)  li  a 


id  pau  ttaalr 

■^-  ■nBT-OT 

t  wl^ 


UalOiafiia  (■l-al'Mog).  n.  [Or.  liulen.  aa- 
llra,  and  atfigot.  laadlng-l  A  medicine  that 
promotea  tha  lallvarr  dlicharge,  aa  pyre- 


.-I'a-mana),  n.     Tie  HyMitUit 

(Vndoelvliu.  a  quadrumanDUi  animal  be- 
longing  to  that  dlvlilon  of  apea  called  gib- 
bsiu.     It  Inhabit!  Bumatra.  and  haa  lery 


SIahuh  (aJamte^n.  1.  liHg;.  and  jil.  Anln- 
bablUHt  nr  oatlre  or  inhabltanti  or  oatltea 
1  B*M  The  languagaof  the  people 


of  Slam. 

Hlamie  (d-a-mSin,  a.  BeloDging  tn  Blatn, 
Slbt  (albX  •>.    [A  Hai.  lih,  peace,  alliance. 

nUlloB;  LG.  nia  and  O.  D.  rt*«.  0  lipai. 

tippiehafl,  reUtloniblp.    The  woni  li  a&U 

retained  Id  £nEllih  Uifa>np=iOad-nI>     See 

(Of  onto  tboee  father!  of  the  KKletr '  <the 

Wa,\  UblMl'(>ib).i>.  (See  the  Donn.)  Akin: 
la  atnoil)':  related  In  conuagulbllT.  [Rs- 
Ulned  In  the  Bcottlih  dialect] 


Ubarr  (ilb-a-Tl),  n.  Bame  aa  S 
UbbaUlA  (il-bal'dl-a).  n.  [Ii 
Robert  Satnld,  a  profeiaor  < 


AoinuatKh.]  A  genu!  of  dwarf  evenEreen 
•Iplne  pbnta,  nat  order  Boiaceia  3.  pto- 
eambtnt  li  a  Britlih  plant,  and  fonnd  on 
the  (Qminlta  ol  the  higher  moontalnt  ol 
Scotland  ai  weU  aa  In  ilmllar  localltlei  In 
Europeand Ametlc*.  ItbaitriloIlatelraTea 
and  bead!  of  amill  rellowlih  Boweia. 
Ubbau,  Btvmu  (•Ib'eni.  alT'eniX  n.    A 

weetem  counlla  of  Scotland  ItttrlUnglT 
reiemhleB  the  yawa  In  manr  reipecU.  but 
entirely  dlllan  In  olhera.  It  li  propagalad 
like  >)i)bllii  by  the  direct  appllcaUon  of 
contaglotu  matter.  Thie  diaeaae  haa  not  fat 
been  thoroughly  IdteiUgated. 
BltmlBIl  (il^rl-anl,  a.  FerUlnlng  to  Si- 
beria, anameglven  toagreat  andlndellnlla 
eitcnl  at  Kuialan  terrltury  In  the  north  ol 
Alia:  aa,  a  ^litriaH  winter. —Siberian  craft, 
a  Siberian  tree  of  Ihe  genua  Fym)  [P.  pra- 

B  rarle'lr  of  Sit  dog.  dlitlngulohed  by 
bating  Ita  ean  erect,  and  the  hair  of  iU 
body  and  tall  tery  long;  it  li  alio  dliUn- 
gulihed  tor  ita  itcadlneai,  docility,  and  eu- 

poH  of  draught     In  many  northern  coun- 


SltKriu  I>ag 

trlei  theaa  doga  are  employed  In  drawing 
iledgta  over  the  trouo  anaw.  —  9iitriim 
pHt-trtt,  a  legnmlnoua  tree  or  ibrub  ol  the 
ganui  Caragana.  growing  In  Siberia. 

BtberlU  (■tb«'ritr<>-  Bad  tourmalin  or  m- 
bellite. 

Slblluioe<iib'l-lan>),n.  The  quality  of  being 


dblUn 


y  lUb-l.la 


The  Chan 


pprefMIoHn 

Indicating  an 


BtbllAtory 


'{^■la^ 


-ri),a 


(JMIolum,  to  hlM.) 
Dg  lonnd.  like  thai 
rk  will)  ■  chaiaclat 

I.  n.     The  act  of 


■IbUoni  (ith^-luB).  a.     Blaalng:  Blbllant 

SlMliOTBl*  (■Ib-thor^l-al.ii.     A  genu ■  of 

Slanta,  named  attar  Dr.  Bampbrr  SibUmrp. 
innerly  proleaaor  ol  hotao;  at  Oiford,    It 

and  conUIni  a  few  epeclee  ol  antall,  creopl 
ing,  rooting,  hairy  herba,  with  ■mall  alter- 
nate nnlloim  leavea.  and  ailllary.  loUtar;, 
IncoDiplcnouB  Bowen,  natim  nt  Bampa, 
North  Africa,  and  the  Andea  9.  nmwiM 
It  a  native  Dt  Itnropa^  and  la  lound  in  Por- 
tugal, Spain,  and  Franca,  and  in  aome  parte 
ol  England,  eapsdally  in  " "  -■- 


BlbyK.ib'lD.n.  (L  an 


Df  CoraUh  m 


SlbrlorDeiphL 

!•  Twioail]'  (tated.  but  It  generally  glien 
aa  tan.  01  tbeie  the  moit  celebrated  waa 
the  Cumvan  tlbyl  (from  Ouniie  In  lUly). 
who  appeared  before  Torquln  the  Pronn 
offering  hjm  nine  booktforule.  Herefuaed 

burned  three,  and  retumad  olTerlna  the  re^ 
malnlngiiiBl  the  original  pHce.   On  being 

and  oDered  tbe  remaining  three  al  the  price 
ihe  had  aiked  lor  the  nine.  Tarquln.  aa- 
tontthed  at  tbit  conduct,  bought  the  booka, 

the  woT^lpof  the  godi  and  the  policy  of  tha 
Soman*,  xheie  bookt.  or  bookt  profeatlng 
tobavetfalahlttory,were  hept  with  great  care 
at  Rome,  and  cnntulted  from  time  to  lime 
by  oracle -keepera  under  Uie  direction  o( 
the  aenate.  They  were  deitroyed  at  the 
banilng  of  the  temple  ol  Jupiler.  Frtah 
eollecdoni  were  made,  which  wen  Bnally 
dettrojed  by  the  Cbrlttian  emperor  Bono- 
rlua.  Tha  SiliyUine  Oraclea  nlerred  to  by 
the  Chrltllan  Falhen  belong  to  early  eccle- 
aiaatlnl  lltentun,  and  a»  a  carloai  mix- 
ture ot  Jewlah  and  Chrlattan  malarial,  with. 
probably,  here  and  then  a  tnatch  from  tha 


bluing  lauiid.  at  that  ol  a  or  i. 

UUlBItt  (ilbl-lant),  a.  [L.  i&Oant.  tOii- 
Inntit,  ppr.  of  lOiiio.  to  hlaa]  Blialng;  mak- 
ing a  hlHlng  Bonnd;  aa,  >  and  I  an  called 
WMhinl  letten. 

BlbUuit  (aib-l-lant).  «.  A  letter  that  it  ut- 
tered with  a  hiiting  of  the  voice,  at  ■  and  f 

SlbllKto  (alb'l-Ut),  c.l.  pre!  *  pp.  nbiialtd; 

h.  Fr.  loni      ng,  rtiv;      ts.  (Aen:  th.  tAIn;     w.wlg:    wb.  sAlg;    ih,  anira.— See  KXT. 


HlbrUlne  (ilb-ll-llu).  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
libyli:  ntlered.  written,  or  compoud  by 
tib;li:  like  the  prmluctlont  of  ilbyli:  pro- 
phetical; aa.  (Oyllfiu  letTet ;  (Ovllina  ora- 
clea; iHvllint  venea. 

UK  <lrt«  Edtte ;  oT.  ript.  ~»ai.  .t*,(ft«  Mt 

-~SibyUui4   hoeki,   tibyttiiu  oroelM,      Sea 

BibTllirt  (>lb'll-ll.t),  n.  A  de»ot«  ol  tha 
t]b}li;aballeTerlntheeibylliDepropbeclea. 

■lc(aik).adr.  (LI  Thai,  or  it  It  to:  a'woii] 
often  need  In  quoting  within  bracket!  In 


SIC 
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order  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
qnotation  U  literally  given.  It  it  generally 
used  to  suggest  that  there  is  or  seems  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  qnotation,  to  indicate 
a  difference  of  opinion,  or  to  express  con- 
tempt 

81o  (sik),  a.  [Northern  form  of  iueh.]  Such. 
[Scotch.] 

Slcamoro  (silca-mdrX  n.  More  usually  writ- 
ten Sjfeamore  (which  see).    Peaeham. 

Sloca  (aiklEa).  n.  [Hind.]  An  Indian  Jewel- 
ler's weight  of  about  180  grains  Troy.— 
Sicca  rtmee,  a  rupee  formerly  current  in 
India,  which  contained  about  170  grains  of 
pure  silver,  and  was  equal  to  about  2».  2d. 
sterling. 

Slooail  (sik'anX  a.  [-E.  tuck  an,]  Such 
kind  of;  as,  ticcan  times.  'There's  uae 
honest  men  carry  iicean  tools.'  Sir  W.  Scott 
[Scotch.]  * 

Slocar  (sikllrX  a.  [See  Siokse.  Susr.  ]  Se- 
cure: safe:  cautions:  possessing  solid  Judg- 
ment: precise  in  speech.  Written  also 
Sikkar.    [Scotch.] 

Blocato  (sik'at),  O.IL  [L.  ticco,  giooatum,  to 
dry.)    To  dry. 

BlOOOUon  (sik-k4'shonX  n.  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  drying. 

81ooaUy0  (sik'a-tiv),  a.  Drying;  causing  to 
dry. 

BlCOatlYe  (sik'a-tiv),  n.  That  which  pro- 
motes the  process  of  drying,  as  a  varnish 
added  to  an  oU-paint  to  make  it  dry  quickly. 

Bicdflo  (sik-8if  Uc).  a.  [L.  ticetu,  dry,  and 
faeio,  to  make.]    Causing  dryness. 

nodty  (sik'siti).  n.  [L.  iuseUat,  from  $ieeut, 
dry.  ]  Dryness:  aridity :  destitution  of  mois- 
ture.   'The  iiecUy  and  dryness  of  its  flesh.' 

They  sp«ak  much  of  the  dementary  quality  of 
sUciiy  or  dryness.  Baton. 

Sloe  (Sis),  n.  [Fr.  $ix.  See  SDL]  The  num- 
ber six  at  dice. 

My  study  was  to  coff  the  dice. 

And  dext'roosly  to  throw  the  lucky  siei.   Dryden. 

Blidlf  (sich).  Such.  Renter.  [Still  used  by 
Cockneys  and  others.] 

Sicilian  (si-sU'ian),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Sicily  or  its  inhabitants.— 5»et/ian  Vetpen, 
tlie  name  commonly  given  to  the  great 
massacre  of  the  French  in  Sicily  in  the  year 
1282.  The  insurrection  which  led  to  this 
massacre  broke  out  on  the  evening  of  Easter 
Monday,  the  signal  being  the  first  stroke  of 
the  vesper-bell,  whence  the  name 

SloUlan  (si-dl1anX  n.  A  native  or  inhabit- 
ant of  Sicily. 

Sleillana,  Sloillaiio (si-siriiina. sisfli-n''- 

nd),n.  In  mimo.  a  composition  in  measures 
of  i.  or  ^>  to  ^  performed  in  a  slow  and 
graceful  manner:  so  called  from  a  dance 
peculiar  to  the  peasantry  of  Sicily. 
UOk  (sik).  a.  (O.E.  and  3c.  ieke,  A.  Sax.  adc, 
O.Sax.  tioe,  tiec,  Ooth.  n%ik$,  UQ.ieck,  $iek, 
D.  nek,  Icel.  ajAkr,  O  H.O.  ttuir.  Mod.  G. 
iiech;  oog.  Armor.  seoeA.  sick;  Lettish  tuirt, 
to  fade  away.  ]  1.  Affected  with  nausea;  in- 
clined to  vomit:  tending  to  cause  vomiting; 
as,  sick  at  the  stomach;  a  tick  headache, 

If  TOO  are  sidt  at  sea. 
Or  stomach-qualm'd  at  land,  a  dram  of  thii 
Will  drive  away  distemper.  SAaA. 

2.  Disgusted ;  having  a  strong  dislike  to: 

with  of;  as.  to  be  nee  of  flattenr;  to  be  tick 

^  a  countiy  life. 

He  was  not  so  si€k  <^his  master  as  of  his  work. 

VBttrmngt. 
Sick,  tick  to  the  heart  ^  life  am  I.      TtnnytoH. 

8.  Affected  with  disease  of  any  kind;  not  in 
health:  ill:  as,  to  fall  neir:  followed  by  <4; 
as,  to  be  tick  of  a  fever. 

In  poisoa  there  is  physic ;  and  this  newt. 
That  would,  had  I  been  well,  have  made  me  sick, 
Beinir  sick,  haUk  la  some  measure  made  me  well. 

Shak. 

Hence— 4.  Applied  to  indispositions  of  the 
mind,  or  to  any  irregular,  distempered,  or 
corrupted  state;  diseased;  unsound. 

My  sick  heart  commanls  mine  eyes  to  watch.  Shak 

'Tis  meet  we  all  j|^  forth 
To  riew  the  sick  and  feeble  parts  oiFrance.  Shak. 

6.  Pining:  longing;  languishing:  with  for. 
'Sick  fur  breathing  and  exploit'  Shak.— 
0.  Applied  to  a  place  occupied  by  or  set 
apart  for  sick  persons;  a^  a  #u!ir-room:  a 
nck'bcA.  —  The  tick,  persons  affected  with 
disease ;  as,  the  tick  are  healed.  '  Cheating 
the  siek  of  a  few  last  gasps.'  TeHuyton. — 
Stic.  Diseased,  ill.  disordered,  distempered, 
indisposed,  weak,  ailing,  feeble,  morbid. 

Siokt  (sikX  vt    To  make  sick. 

SlOkt  (sik),  V.  i.  To  sicken;  to  be  ia  '  Edward 
neTd  and  died.'    Shak. 

SlOk-tMiy  (8ikl>ftX  n.  iTaut  a  portion  of  the 


main  deck,  usually  in  the  bow,  partitioned 
off  for  invalida. 

Slok-bed  (sik'bed),  n.  A  bed  on  which  one 
is  conflnea  by  sickness. 

Slok- berth  (sik^rthX  n.  An  i^Mrtment 
for  the  sick  in  a  ship  of  war. 

Slok-bralned  (sik'hr&nd),  a.  Disordered  in 
the  brain;  distempered  m  mind. 

Sicken  (sik'nX  v.t  l.  To  make  sick;  to  dis- 
ease. 

Why  should  one  earth.  o:ie  cHroe.  one  stream,  one 

breath. 
Raise  this  to  strength,  and  sicken  that  to  death  t 

Prior. 

2.  To  make  squeamish  or  qualmish ;  as,  it 
tickene  the  stomach.— 3.  To  disgust;  as,  it 
tickens  one  to  hear  the  fawning  sycophant 
4.  t  To  impair;  to  weaken.  *  So  ncken'd  their 
estates.*    Shak. 

Sicken  (sik'nX  v.i.  1.  To  become  sick;  to 
fall  into  disease;  to  faU  ilL 

The  Judges  that  s^t  upon  the  iail.  and  those  that 
attended,  sickened  upon  it  and  died.  Bacon. 

2.  To  become  qualmish;  to  feel  sick;  to  be 
disgusted ;  to  be  filled  with  aversion  or  ab- 
horrence; as.  he  tiduned  at  the  sight  of 
so  much  human  misery.  '  That  surfeiting, 
the  appetite  may  tieken,*   Shak. 

I  hate,  abhor,  spit,  sicken  at  him.     Tmmjntn. 

8.  To  become  distempered;  to  become  weak; 
to  decay;  to  languish;  as,  plants  often  tidcen 
and  die. 

All  pleasures  sicken  and  all  RkMries  sink.    Ptf^. 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  paia    Gotdsnuth, 

Sl<dcenlng  (sik'n-ingX  a.  Making  sick;  dis- 
gusting. 

Alp  tum'd  him  from  the  sickening  sighL     Byron. 

Sidker  (sik'dr),  a.     [Also  tiker,  tikw,  Sc. 

tiecar,  0.  Fris.  eiker,  siJhir,  O.  Sax.  tikor,  D. 

zeker,  Q.  ticker,  from  L.  teeurut,  secure.  1 

Sure;  certain:  firm.    Speruer;  Burnt.  [Old 

English  and  Scotch.] 
Sldiert  (sik'^rX  ado.     Surely;  certainly. 

Spenser. 
Sldkerlyt  (slk'^r-li),  adv.    Surely;  certainly; 

firmly. 
Slckuness  (sik'6r-nesX  n.    The  state  of 

being  sicker  or  secure;  security;  safety 

[Obsolete  and  Scotch.] 
Slok-fUlen  (sikY»l-nX  a    Struck  down  with 

sickness  or  disease. 

Vast  confasion  waits. 
As  doth  a  rayea  on  a  sick-faWn  beast.      Shak 

SlCklBll  (siklshX  a.  L  Somewhat  sick  or 
diseased.  BakewiXL—2.  Exciting  disgust; 
nauseating:  as,  a  sickish  taste. 

Slddsbly  (sik'ish-liX  adv.  In  a  sickish  man- 
ner. 

SlddsbneM  (sIklsh-nesX  n.  The  quality  of 
being  sickish,  or  of  exciting  disgust 

Sldde  (sikaX  n.  [O.E.  nihtZ.  A.  Sax.  steel, 
sieol,  D.  sikkel,  O.H.O.  sihhUa,  Q.  sichel, 
IceL  sigthr,  tigth,  Dan.  sepel,  a  sickle:  a 
dim.  form  from  a  root  seen  also  in  scythe,  and 
perhaps  in  «aio.]  1.  A  reaping-hook;  an  In- 
strument used  in  agriculture  for  cutting 
down  grain.  It  is  simply  a  curved  blade  or 
hook  of  steel  with  a  handle,  and  having  the 
edge  of  the  blade  in  the  interior  of  the  curve. 

Thou  shah  not  more  a  sickie  unto  thy  neighbour's 
standing  com.  Deut.  xziiL  35. 

In  the  vast  field  of  criticism  on  which  we  are  entering 
innumerable  reapers  have  put  in  their  sickles. 

Macautay. 

2.  A  group  of  stars  in  the  constellation  Leo 
having  the  form  of  a  sickle. 
SiCkled  (sikadX  a.    Furnished  with  a  sickle. 

When  autumn's  yellow  lustre  Rilds  the  world. 
And  tempts  the  sickled  swain  into  tlie  fields. 

Thomson. 

Slddeman  (slkl-manX  n.    One  that  uses  a 

sickle;  a  reaper.  *  Yon  sunburnt  uicklemen. ' 

Shak. 
Slckler  (sikl-^rX  n^    A  reaper;  a  sickleman. 

Sandys. 
Slckless  (siklesX  a.    Free  from  sickness  or 

disease. 

Give  me  long  breath,  young  beds,  and  siciiess  ease. 

Atarston. 

Slckle-wort  (slkl-w«rtX  n.    A  plant  of  the 

genus  Coronilla. 
lUckllneflB  (sik'Ii-nesX  n.    i.  The  state  of 

l>elng  sickly:  the  state  of  being  in  ill  health 

or  indisposed;  indisposition. 

I  do  beseech  your  majesty,  impute  his  words 
To  wayward  sick/iness  and  age  in  him.      Shak. 

1  The  state  of  being  characterized  by  much 
sickness;  prevalence  of  siclcness;  as.  the 
tielr<»neMOiasea8on.  *  The  nclr{m0«9,  health- 
fulness,and  frultf ulness  of  the  several  years. ' 
Oraunt— S.  The  disposition  to  generate  dis- 
ease extensively ;  as,  the  sickliness  of  a  cli- 
mate. 


Sick-list  (sikOistX  n.  A  list  containing  tiie 
names  of  the  sick. 

Siddy  (sikOiX  a.  1.  Somewhat  sick  or  ill; 
nothealthy;  somewhat  affected  with  dis- 
ease or  habituallv  indisposed ;  aa,  m  siddy 
person;  a  sickly  plant.  '  For  he  went  sickly 
forth. '  Shak.  *  One  that  is  sieklv,  or  in  pain.' 
N.  Oreto.  'Another  son,  a siduy  one.'  Ten- 
nyson.—2.  Connected  with  sickness;  attended 
with  or  marked  by  sickness ;  often,  marked 
with  much  or  prevalent  sickness;  as,  a  siddy 
time :  a  sickly  autumn.  ' My  tiddy  couch.' 
Swift 

Physk  but  prolongs  thy  sick(y  days.       SMmk. 

8.  Producing  or  tending  to  produce  disease; 
as,  a  tiddy  climate.— 4.  Faint;  weak;  lan- 
guid ;  unhealthy;  appearing  as  if  sick. 
The  moon  grows  sickfy  at  the  sight  of  day.  Dryden. 

Versification  in  a  dead  language  is  an  exotic,  a  far- 
fetched, costly,  sicklv  imitation  of  that  which  else- 
where may  be  found  in  healthful  and  spontaneous 
perfectioo.  Meumuimy. 

Stn.  Diseased,  ailing,  infirm,  weakly,  un- 
healthy, healthless,  weak,  feeble,  languid, 
faint 

Sickly  t  (sikli).  V.  t  To  make  sickly  or  dis- 
eased :  to  give  the  appearance  of  being  sick 
to.  *Siddied  o'er  with  the  pale  CMt  of 
thought'    Shak. 

Sickly  (sildi),  €utv.  In  a  sick  manner  <Mr  eon- 
dition;  as,  (a)  unhealthily.  *Who  wear 
our  health  but  tickly  in  his  life.'  Shak. 
(6)  Reluctantly;  with  aversion  or  repug- 
nance; languidily.  '  Cold  and  tiddy  he  vented 
them.'    Shak. 

He  sickfy  ffuoMed 
How  lone  he  was  once  more.  JCemts. 

Sickness  (sik'nes),  n.  i.  The  state  of  being 
sick  or  suffering  from  some  disease;  disiMse: 
illness;  ill  health.  'Serviceable  to  noble 
knights  in  ndmess.'    TennytOTi. 

I  60  Uneot  fhc  sickness  o€  tiit  king.        SMak. 

Trust  not  too  much  your  now  resistless  charms. 
Those  age  or  xKi^Mefx  soon  or  late  disaraift.   A^. 

2.  A  disease;  a  malady. 

Himself  took  onr  infirmities,  and  bare  oar  sick- 
nesses. Mat.  vHL  17. 

8.  A  particular  state  of  the  stomach  which 
occurs  under  three  forms— nausea,  retching, 
and  vomiting.  Shak.  —  4.  Any  disordered 
state.  *  A  kind  of  will  or  testament  which 
argues  a  great  tiekness  in  his  Judgment' 
Shak. 

Slck-thOQghted  (sikthftfed),  a.  FuU  of 
sick  thoughts;  love-sick.  ' Sick-thoughted 
Venns.'    Shak. 

81clat<ran,t  n.  [O.Fr.  eidaton,  a  word  of 
uncertain  origin.  ]  A  rich  kind  of  stuff  which 
in  ancient  times  was  brought  from  the  Bast 
Written  also  Sydaton,  Stglaton,  Odatoun, 
Ac. 

Sloie  t  (sTkl),  n.    A  shekel 

The  holy  mother  brought  five  sfc/es  and  a  pair  ol 
turtle-doves  to  redeem  the  Lamb  of  God. 

y**'-  T^yior. 

Sldlke  (siknikX  a.  Such  like;  of  the  same 
Idnd  or  description;  similar.    [Scotch.) 

Slcllke  (sikOIk),  ode.  In  the  same  manner. 
[Scotch.] 

Slda  (siMaX  n.  (Theophrastus  gave  this 
name  to  an  aquatic  plant  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  Althasa.]    An  extensive 

Snus  of  herbs  and  shrubs,  nat  order 
alvaceee.  The  species  are  very  numerous, 
and  very  extensively  distributed  through- 
out the  warm  parts  of  the  world,  and  arc 
abundant  in  India.  They  abound  in  mucil- 
age, like  all  malvaceous  plants,  and  some  of 
them  have  tough  ligneous  fibres,  which  are 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  cordage  in 
dilierent  countries,  as  S.  rhomboidea,nU)tn- 
hifUia,  and  tUicefolia.  S.  indiea,  onaCiea. 
and  poptU\folia  are  employed  in  India  as 
demulcents.  The  chewed  leaves  of  S.  ear- 
pinifolia  are  applied  in  Braxil  to  the  stings 
of  wasps  and  bees.  At  Rio  Janeiro  the 
straight  shoots  of  S.  ntacrantha  are  en>- 
ploy^  as  rocket-sticks. 
SlddOW  (sid'ddX  a.  Soft;  pulpy.  «Eat  like 
salt  sea  in  his  ciddoto  ribs.^  ifafistoti.  [Old 
and  provindaL] 

Peas  which  become  soft  by  boiling  are  said  to  be 
siddow.  HaUiwetl 

Side  (sId).  n.    [A.  Sax.  rtde,  a  side,  Hd  (ad- 

iective).  wide,  long:  S&  side,  long,  ample: 
)an.  side,  a  side,  tid,  long,  flowing;  Icel. 
sHa,  a  side,  sidr,  long,  loose,  flowTne;  G. 
seils,  a  ride.  The  side  is  the  long  edge  nr 
border  of  a  thing,  as  opposed  to  the  end.) 
1.  The  broad  and  long  part  or  surface  of  a 
solid  body,  as  distinguished  from  Uie  end^ 
which  is  of  less  extent,  and  may  be  a  point; 
one  of  the  parts  of  any  body  that  run  col- 
laterally, or  that  being  oppcMlte  to  each 


Fite,  fllr,  fat,  fsU;       mi,  met,  hto;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mdve;       tube,  tub,  hall;       oil,  pound;       n,  Sc.  abune;      JT,  Se.  fsyi 
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etkv,  an  nloded  In  Imrtta ;  m,  ttaa  f<rK 
•la  punk:  Um  lUi  or  •  etant :  LheiAldil 
f  howfl  or  ol  a  iIiJil 


Idler  Une  of  anfUilDg  caaiiil««d  In  length: 
•i^  tiM  lui*  af  ■  tnct  Id  Uml  or  a  flald.  a* 

l^tUt  mil  rota. 


I  TiM  pari  at  an  anlaal  balnea  th*  hip 
and  ihonldtr:  OM  of  tb«  halvsi  of  the  body 
lllBc  MI  cithar  ilde  ot  i  piling  pa«iD(  (Km 
frnat  to  bach  Ihronch  Uw  iplna;  ana  ol  Uie 
. ,  (urUfltd  bj  Uia  rtbi;  u.  the 


^?Lli 


Heo«e— i  Tha  part  o(  panoDi  od  ths  right 
hand  or  the  lelt:  Imnieiflate  DMnaia:  proi- 
Uolt]':  sIm*  Da^hbooibonl;  Tlolnltr. 


fc  na  part  between  the  top  and  bottom: 
tba  dope;  dcelirlu.  or  aMeol.  u  oT  B  btU 
ar  Boontaln ;  aa,  the  tJda  of  Mooot  Etna. 
'Tba  (U*  of  fan  nnall  hill.'  MiUon.— 
>.  Om  of  two  pHnelpal  parta  or  mrtacaa 
■ppaied  to  each  other :  one  pait  ol  a  Ihlna 
(DMMamd  apart  from  and  yet  In  ralaclon 
to  tha  rwi:  a  part  or  podllon  iteired  ai 
opfoMa  or  a*  mntrnaled  with  anothar. 


wM^am  ndi  we  diiwt  di 


a.  iBTpartr,  1i 


lion  oppcaad 
it  in  poUtlea 


•-  Bnacb  at  a  fUnUr ;  aeparata  line  of  de- 
ae^t  Incsd  tbr»a|n  one  nmnt  ti  diaUu- 
mWMd  from  tliat  tnced  tfarDngh  anoUiar; 
a^lir  Ihefatber'aiidabeladeeoendedfrom 


fttmi.  aaj  line  which  fonni  one  of 

BDdaliaa  of  a  iWit-Uoed  Ocnre;  aa. 

It  ol  a  triao(la.  aqnan,  Ac. :  al». 
Iha  boondlni  nrtacaa  ol  a  aoUd  la 
a  aid*;  a^  tba  (id*  of  a  panlleio- 

pain.  Ac— Ay  On  lidatf,  naar  to; 

I  hand.  — fWaTiiir  Ml.  tn  Art  aae 


^sd  la  tba  two  obllqiie  radU  in  fn»L. 
Aidt  hr  nd(.  cloM  togttbar  and  abraaaL  — 
T"  yniam  tida,  to  aelect  partlsa  for  compa- 
HtloB  In  exerdaet  at  (OJ  ktod.— To  latt  a 
•adt.  to  enibmu  tba  splniona  or  attach 
ooe'i  aelf  to  the  iDtereat  of  a  part;  when  In 
opfualUon  lo  anntber. 
■dXaUKo.    iSee  Ihenonn.]    1.  Utanli 


%  B«K  (tan  (be  rfda  or  toward  the  aide : 
**^  •  "■  •  •  •  * 

Omm^fil  iiiuiti  Mu^a  J  .at  wiad  ^mi.  DrrO*. 
S  taa*:  luic:  arteoain:  haagtsc  low,  aa  a 
^i^bM.     [Old  EBglbb  and  Scotch.] 

■te  OM),  Kl  prat  *  pp  ildtd:  ppr.  tiding. 
L  To  ton  on  one  ride.  ISan.  ]-l  To  «n- 
tnea  Ibe  opinlana  «(  one  parlr,  or  enaag* 
b  IB  tetenK  wbra  oppowd  lo  anotbar 
pwtr:  lr  ~rr"  in  a  taction:  oflsn  fallowed 


b;  wttA;  a%  to  rida  vilk  tha  mlnlaterial 
part;. 

Sld«Uaid).ti.L     LToaUndarbgi 
of.    SptiaiT.  —  -   ■^~  '-•—  "■-  - 
jolD :  to  attach 
1  To  ault;  lo  f 
with. 

Thy  tftviH,  ifaol  aquAl  ihr  tupMlon 


To  bdie  the  part  ot:  to 

--" It.    SAak- 

to  be  oqoal 


■trIUnc  the  hand  in  hawing. 
Blde-tMlT  (ald'blr),  n.     In  Ihe  Cttai  <i/Su- 
lim,  the  nans  glrea  la  the  bar  in  the  outer 
parll»Biflnt-hoiue,  at  which  the  lordi  onll- 
nu;  ware  In  qh  to  caU  thaii  hand-rolla— 


Bldeboard  (•Id'bSnl),  n.  L  a  piece  of  (nr- 
nlturc  or  etblnet-work.  conalalioK  ol  a  kind 
of  Uble  or  boi  with  draivera  or  cunpart- 

£.  In  iouvrv,  tha  board  plaoed  TartlcaJlj 
which  formi  the  aide  of  the  bench  ncit  to 
the  workman.  It  la  plorowl  with  halea 
ransnd  at  diflerent  height*  In  diagonal  dl- 
nctloni,  H  a>  to  admit  o(  pina  foi  holding 


81de-tKnc(a!d'bok>).  i 


A  boi  or  InclOMd 


.  nd  engine  for  aafaty,  ahoald  the 
oentral  drag-bar  gl*a  way. 

SldB-Ont(aia-hDt>,n.  l.Anhidlrectblowor 
attack.— t.  A  c*DBl  or  road  btanching  oat 
from  the  main  ona.    It'nlted  SUtaal 

Bld*^ttlIIS Md^at-lng^A  Ineimtngin. 


on  tha  lurfaca.  the  gronnd  reqnlrea  to  . 
cnt  only  on  the  apper  aide  to  form  one-heU 
ol  Ihe  work,  while  tho  material  thrown 

SldMl (if d'edX a.  Hailnaaatda^oaedlncon' 
pualtlon;  aa.  ont-iidti,  tma-iidtd,  nuuiy- 


■Ide  ol  a  dminglable,  butead  ol 


„  ,.  ..    n.    A  gUne*  to  one 

BjuD,  •  H Jeknw  ^ancfl. 
<l<l»-lMCd  (*l<nied).  n.    An  anilUai?  illda- 

reat  an  a  planlng-raachlae. 
■U*-bOOk  (aid-hlik),  n.     In  < 

for  holding  a  boaid  fait  wh 
atad  an  by  tha  aaw  or  plane. 

"^  (aldl^Tdr),  n.   In  af^aTn-fluni 
-—  -'ingalde  the  atBi 


p  a  piece  ot 
being  oper- 


7le»er,wi 


.uwerC 


the  worklng-beani.- 
raarine  engine  having  iioe  leyara  uuceao  oi 
a  working-beam. 

UHa-Uirtil  (ildlU).  n.  Light  admitted  into 
1  building.  *c.  Iitenlly:  b1».  a  ■indow  In 
the  wall>  0t  a  building.  In  conlndlitlnctloa 
to  a  ikylight ;  alao.  a  plate  ot  elau  In  a 
rmn*  Btteu  to  an  airport  in  a  ^Ip'i  aide, 

(Bee  BmnoHS.] 


to  admit  light. 
Sirielaiig;  on  tha  afda. 


StdeUnC  (tldllng),  a.  Inclined;  eloping; 
oblique;  aa,  tidMna  gronnd     [Kare-] 

SUaUscCild'llngXn.  The  ilope  of  a  hill; 
a  Une  of  oonntry  whoae  eroaaaectloa  la  in- 
cllued  or  lloplng.    [LocaL] 

fiii^>innw  (aldlong),  attP.  I9idt,  and  term. 
-lana.^rw.aalnhesdJoiv.aarUtaff.]  I.Lat- 
araAy:  obUiiad]':  io  Ibe  direction  ot  the 
aide.  JfiUsn—S.  On  tborido:  with  Uw  aide 


BlildmiS(al'11ong).a.   lateral;  obllqae:  not 

directly  in  front;  aa,  a  widehrw  glance.  '  An 
afallqae  or  lidttont  Impnlie.  Zoota.  "Tba 
buhfDl   rlrgln'i   ndaleiv  lookl  of  Iotb' 


\k\  n.    An  oblique  look ;  i 

Blds-plardiic  (aid'pin-ingl  a.     Capable  ot 

piercing  the  ude;  hence,  affecting  levenly; 


fild^TpX  A     la  the  tteom-en^'iu, 
■  BWKuj  vr  exlunit  pipe  eilending  between 
the  oppotlte  iteam  chertt  of  a  cylinder. 
81d^plaiLa(>ld-p1in).n.    A  plane  whoiabit 
la  preaented  on  the  ilile.  uud  to  trim  Uie 

■hooting-board  while  the  plane  tnTenea  In 

llde-pCMt  (eld;p6ity  n.     in  cor?,  (me  ol  a 

of  the  triiK.  for  the 
the  nrlncipil  ratten, 
ber  beami,  *•  well  a 


J'S-^' 


ol  supporting 

nglng  the  tia^ 

aed. 

dea :  one  that 


-al  V  a.    1.  Belatlng  to  the 

dEiMngutah  Ml  owe  hypolhcifi  ot 

Mj  by  the  ii 

II  balBf-'      ■ 
nippinga  and  cold  r^nil  blaal 
Bldantedt  (lid'er-ii-ed).  a. 

pp.  of  aidare.    Sea  SIDI~ 

pianel-itnlck.    Sir  T.  t 

noenuc    " 


inU-id 
lit,  from   ndero, 
a  itar,]    1-he  lUK  ol 


L  [L.«< 


S^) 


andden  deprliatlon  of 
a  alight  eryalpelai. 
fittrration.'  ftaii. 
aiOtrtml  (tf-drrt-al),  a.  [L.  iMrralli.  lUar- 
euf.  from  lidia,  ildtrtt,  a  atar )  1.  Pertatn- 
htgto  theitara:  ttairy;  aitral;  aa,  lUaraol 
light;  the  lideml  reglona  — 1.  Ueaiured 
or  narked  oat  by  tha  apparent  motlaBa 
ollb*  Man:  aa.  a  lidtHolday.—aidtnmt 
dott,  a  elook  ad^lad  to  neaaure  aldereal 
UoML  It  nuially  DDnhan  the  hania  tma 
0  to  U. —Aidant  day,  Ihe  Une  In  which  tbe 
earth  make*  a  eooDlat*  revolnUon  on  Ua 
■lia  In  raapeol  < 
tim*  whlcli  el 

and  tbe  Inatant  when  It  arrlvea  at  the 


tha  meridian  of  a  place 

.... — |,M,,e- ■ 

la  tbe  m 
:ant  uult  ol  time  which  w»  poaei . 
ingth  It  S3  hount  U  MInntoi.  IDHaei 
Sdtnalma ' -" — '"  ■ 


tbeiyalamolttai 


^lAabi;      di.Se.tort;     ff.fo:      J.Job:      b,  Fr.  ton      ■(.  •bwi 


""S 


tbe  aame  aenae  aa  tbe  oarlb  with  it*  mocai, 

and  Satam  with  iUaatalllla&areconildend 
membera  of  the  aolar  ayllem.  —  ^idcrMl 
tim4,  time  at  rtckonad  by  lidereil  daya,  or 
aa  meaaured  by  the  apparent  motlofl  ot  the 
atari.— Sldenal  ymr.  tbe  period  In  which 
the  flied  ttara  apparently  complete  a  toto. 
luUon  and  come  to  the  HUne  point  In  tha 
heaiena;  or  It  la  tha  ciacl  period  ot  the 
rerolntlon  of  the  earth  round  (he  ann.  A 
tldereal  year  contalna  >tia-i£63SlI  ilderaal 
daya 
BldtTMnu Hal-dl'rt-aa).  0.   SldereaL    'Tbe 

UdBTiunn*  ( ild-er-ii^ut ).  n.  (From  Or 
Hdint,  Iron  1  The  name  glren  by  the  be- 
lltrera  in  animal  magnetltni  to  tbo  effect* 
pndnead  by  bringing  metala  and  other  fai- 
ortanlc  bodiea  Into  a  magnetic  connection 
with  the  human  bodf. 

Udailto  (ald'tr-It),  n,  [L.  tiderttu.  Or.  ildfr- 
IMj;frDmndJnia.iron.j  1.  IaTni*<raJ.alcnn 
applied  to  (a)  magnetic  iron  ore  or  load- 
atone;  (A)naUre  (erroui  carbonate  or  ntUc 
iron  ore ;  (e)  cnbe-ore :  (<0  *  blue  larlBty  of 

IoartL-llnM-apUntof  thegenntai- 
erltla. 

■■r-i'lltl.A    |0r  lidint  iron: 

a  th«r  auppoaed  eOlcacy  In 
sondt  made  with  an  Inn  bi- 
'onwort  a  genua  of  planta, 

w,  wig;    wh,  inUg;    ih.  aiur*.— flee  Kn 
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iwt  order  LabUttie.  The  spedet  are  ou- 
merout,  and  are  inhabitants  of  Soathem 
Europe,  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  and  the 
Canary  laies.  They  consist  of  herbs  and 
shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves  and  small  yel- 
lowish flowers  arranged  in  whorls.  S.  eana- 
rientii  (or  canary  ironwort)  and  S.  tyriaea 
(Syrian  or  sage-leafed  ironwort)  are  culti> 
Tated  in  gardens.  In  both  species  the  leaves 
are  clothed  with  a  villous  wool  on  both  snr* 
faces. 

Slderodendron  (sid'6r-6^en''dronX  n.  (Gr. 
tidirot,  iron,  and  dendron,  a  tree.]  The 
ironwood  tree.    See  Sideroxtlon. 

8iderograi»hie,  Biderograiililcal  (sid'^r^- 
grar'ik,si(r«r-d-graf''ik-alX&  Pertaining  to 
sideronaphy ;  performed  by  engraved  plates 
of  steel;  as,  tiaerographieuxt;  iiderographie 
impressions. 

Sldarograpbllt  (sid-dr-og'ra-flst).  n.  One 
who  engraves  steel  plates  or  performs  work 
by  means  of  such  plates. 

81d0rograp]l7(sid-«r-og'ra-flXn.  [Qr.ndiros, 
steel  or  iron,  and  grapMt  to  engrave.]  The 
art  or  practice  of  engraving  on  steel :  par- 
ticularly applied  to  Che  transfer  process  of 
Perkins.  In  this  process  the  design  is  first 
engraved  on  steel  blocks,  which  are  after- 
wuils  hardened,  and  the  engraving  trans- 
ferred to  steel  rollers  under  heavy  pressure, 
the  rollers  being  afterwards  hardened  and 
used  as  dies  to  impress  the  engraving  upon 
the  printing  platea 

BideroUte  (sid'6r-d-nt).  n.  [Gr.  aidirot,  iron, 
and  lUhot,  a  stone.]  1.  A  meteoric  stone, 
chiefly  consisting  of  iron.— 2.  A  nummulite. 
a  fossil  many-chambered  organism  having 
a  stellated  appearance. 

Sideromancy  (sid'^r-d-man-siX  n.  [Gr.  ti- 
dirot,  iron,  and  manteia,  divination.]  A 
species  of  divination  performed  by  burning 
straws,  ACt  upon  red-hot  iron.  By  observing 
their  figures,  bendinga,  spariding,  and  burn- 
ing, prognostics  were  obtained. 

Slderoinelane  (sid-«r-d'me-lan),  n.  [Or. 
$idfro9,  iron,  and  melatt  melanos,  black.] 
An  amorphous  ferruginous  variety  of  labra- 
dorite.    Vana. 

Sl(lenMClll80llte(sid'6r-d-shis''d-Ut).n.  [Or. 
$idlro»,  iron.  $diiz5,  to  cleave,  and  lithos,  a 
stone.]  A  velvet -black  or  dark  greenish- 
gray  mineral  which  occurs  in  six-sided 
prisms.  It  consists  cliiefly  of  silicate  of  iron. 

SldeitMOOpe  (8id'«r-6-sk6pX  n.  [Or.  tidirot, 
iron,  and  tkoped,  to  view  or  explore.]  An 
instrument  for  detectins  small  quantities 
of  iron  in  any  substance  by  means  of  a  deli- 
cate combination  of  magnetic  needles. 

SiltoroftAt  (sid'«r-d-stat),  n.  [L.  «u2im,  ti- 
derig,  a  star,  and  Or.  ttato§,  placed,  stand- 
ing, from  hiMtimi^  to  stand.  ]  An  apparatus 
for  observing  the  light  of  the  stars  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  wav  in  which  the  light  of 
the  sun  may  be  studied  with  the  heliostat 
It  consists  of  a  mirror  moved  by  clockwork, 
and  m  fixed  obiect-fl^ass  for  concentrating 
the  rays  into  a  focus. 

SIderotjniW  (sid'«r-d-UpX  n.  [L-  «uftu,  ti- 
derit,  a  star,  and  Or.  typot,  impression.] 
A  method  of  producing  sun -pictures  by 
means  of  ammonio-fernc  citrate.  Paper 
impresnated  with  this  salt  is  exposed  to 
light  in  the  camera,  and  the  picture  is  de- 
veloped with  a  neutral  solution  of  gold,  or, 
better,  of  silver.     Weale. 

Stderoxylon  (sid-^r-ok^il-onX  n.  [Gr.  ti- 
dint,  iron,  and  xylon,  wood.]  A  genus  of 
trees  and  herbs,  nat  order  Sapotacen.  in- 
cluding lUwut  sixty  species,  natives  of  Africa, 
America,  the  East  Indies,  and  Australia. 
They  are  eversreen  trees  with  leathery 
leaves,  and  axillary  and  lateral  fascicles  of 
flowers.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  hard- 
ness and  weiffht  of  their  wood,  wtiich  sinks 
in  water,  and  the  genus  has  hence  derived 
the  name  of  ironwood.  The  5.  inertne,  or 
smooth  ironwood,  is  a  native  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  has  long  been  cultivated  in  the 
greenhouses  of  Europe. 

Udd-saddle  (sId'sad-IX  n.  A  saddle  for  a 
woman,  in  which  the  feet  are  both  presented 
on  one  side,  the  ris^t  knee  being  placed 
between  two  horns. 

Stde-saddle- flower  (sid'sad-1-flou-«rX  n. 
A  popular  name  of  the  species  of  Sarracenia, 
having  hollow,  pitcher,  or  trumpet-shaped 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  somewhat  like  a 
pillion,  whence  the  name.  Called  aXaoPUeher- 
plant  and  HurUtman't-eup.    See  Saera- 

CEKtACEM. 

81de-soription  (rid'skrip-shonX  n.  In  Scott 
tato,  the  mode  of  subscribing  deeds  in  use 
before  the  introduction  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  writing  them  bookwise.    The  suc- 


cessive sheets  were  pasted  together  and  the 

party  subscribing,  in  order  to  authenticate 

them,  signed  his  name  on  the  side  at  each 

Junction,  half  on  the  one  sheet  and  half  on 

the  other. 
BIdesmail  (sldz'man),  n.    1.  An  assistant  to 

the  churchwarden;  a  questman.— 2.  A  party 

man;  a  partisan.— JfiUoti. 
81de-8Uck  (sId'stikX  n.    In  printing,  a  U- 

pering  stick  or  bar  at  the  side  of  a  page  or 

column  in  a  galley,  or  of  a  form  in  a  chase. 

The  matter  u  locked  up  by  driving  quoins 

between  the  stick  and  the  side  of  the  galley 

or  chase. 
Slde-8tltoll  (sld'stich).  n.    A  sudden  sharp 

pain  or  stitch  in  the  ude.  '  Side-ttiehet  thAt 

shall  pen  thy  breath  up.'    Shak. 
Side-table  (sId't&-blX  n.     A  Uble  placed 

either  aoainst  the  wall  or  aside  from  the 

principal  table. 
Udetaki2lg(8ld'tftk-ingXn.    A  taking  sides 

or  engaging  in  a  party.    Bp.  Hall. 
Side-nmber,  Side-waver  (sid'tim-b6r,  sid'- 

w&v-«r),  n.    In  building,  same  as  Purlin 

(which  seeX 
Ude-Tlew  (sld'vAX  »•    An  oblique  view;  a 

side-look. 
Side-walk  (sid'wAkX  n.    A  raised  walk  for 

foot-passengers  by  the  side  of  a  street  or 

road;  a  footway. 
Sideways  (sId'waxX  adv.  Same  as  Sidewite. 

MUton. 
Slde-Wlnd  (sld'windX  n.    A  wind  blowing 

laterally;  Jla.  an  indirect  influence  or  means; 

as,  to  get  rid  of  a  measure  by  a  tide-wind, 

I  am  •  strain htforward  man.  I  believe.    I  don't  go 
beating  about  for  sidt^winds.  Dt'dtens. 

Sldewlee  (sId'wizX  ^v.  l.  Toward  one  side; 
inclining;  as.  to  hold  the  head  tidewise.— 
2.  Laterallv;  on  one  side;  as,  the  refraction 
of  light  tideufite. 

Siding  (sid'ingX  n.  1  The  attaching  of  one's 
self  to  a  party.  'Discontents  drove  men 
into  tidingt.'  SOton  Batiliki.—Z  In  raU. 
a  short  additional  line  of  rails  laid  at 
the  side  of  a  main  line,  and  connected 
therewith  with  points  so  that  a  train  may 
either  pass  into  the  siding  or  continue  its 
course  along  the  line.— 3.  In  cam  the  board- 
ing of  the  sides  of  a  frame  building.— 4.  In 
thtp-building,  that  part  of  the  operation  of 
forming  or  trimming  ships'  timbers,  Ac, 
which  consists  in  givmg  them  their  correct 
breadths. 

Sidle  (sidlX  vX  pret.  tidUd;  ppr.  tidlina. 
L  To  go  or  move  ude  foremost;  to  move  to 
one  nde;  as,  to  tidlt  through  a  crowd. 
SwifL 

He  .     .  then  HtUed  close  to  the  astonished  tptl 

Sir  IV.  Scott 

2.  To  saunter  idly  about    [Provincial  Eng- 
lish.] 
Sidling  (sldlingX  ado.    Sidewise.   SeeSlDB- 

LINa,SlDELOMO. 

Sle.t  For  Sete,  pret  of  see.   Saw.    Chaueer. 

Siege  (sfj),  n.  (Fr.  tiigt,  a  seat  or  sitting,  a 
si^,  which  supposes  a  Latin  form  tedium, 
tidtum,  seen  in  cbtidium,  the  sitting  down 
before  a  town,  a  siege,  from  tedeo,  to  sit] 
1.  The  sitting  of  an  army  around  or  before 
a  fortified  place  for  the  purpose  of  compel- 
ling the  garrison  to  surrender :  the  invest- 
ment of  a  place  bv  an  army,  and  attack  of 
it  by  passages  and  advanced  works  which 
cover  the  besiegers  from  the  enemy's  fire. 
A  tieae  differs  from  a  blockade,  as  in  a  siege 
the  Investing  army  approaches  the  forti- 
fied place  to  attack  and  reduce  it  by  force; 
but  in  a  blockade  the  army  secures  all  the 
avenues  to  the  place  to  intercept  all  sup- 
plies, and  waits  till  famine  compels  the 
garrison  to  surrender.  —  2.  Any  continued 
endeavour  to  gain  possession. 

Love  stood  the  titffe,  and  would  not  jrield  his  breast. 

DrydeM. 
8.t  Seat;  throne. 

Besides,  upon  the  very  tiitgv  of  Justice, 
Lord  Angelo  tins,  to  the  pubUc  ear, 
Profess'd  the  contrary  SkaJt. 

4.  t  Place  or  situation ;  place  or  position  oc- 
cupied. 'A  beam  put  from  her  tiege.'  Mat- 
finger. 

Ah  traiterous  eyes,  com  out  of  your  shamelesse 
tiegt  for  ever.  Paiace  <{f  PUtuure,  1579. 

6.  t  Bank;  place;  class. 

I  fetch  my  life  and  beinff 
Frmn  men  of  royal  sitgt.  Shak. 

6.t  Stool;  excrement;  fecal  matter.  'The 
tiege  of  this  moon-calf.'  Shak.— 7.  In  glatt- 
making,  the  floor  of  a  glass-furnace.— 8.  A 
workman's  table  or  l>ench. 
Slecet  (s6J).  v.t.  To  besiege;  to  encompass; 
to  oeset    Guipman. 


Siege-train  (sel'trftnX  tk  The  artillery,  car- 
riages, ammunition,  and  equipments  which 
are  carried  with  an  army  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  fortified  places. 
Slenlte  (si'en-itx  n.    Same  as  SyeniU. 
SlenlUo  (sl-en-itlkX  a.    Same  as  Syenitie, 
Sienna,  Slenna-earth  (si-en'na,  si-en'na- 
drthX  n.    Terra  di  Sienna,  earth  from  Si- 
enna in  Italy,  a  ferruginous  ochreous  earth 
of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  used  as  a  pigment 
in  both  oil  and  water-colour  painting.   It  is 
known  as  raw  and  burnt  sienna  according 
to  the  treatment  it  has  received.  See  Burnt- 
sienna. 

Sierra  (sS-er'aX  n.  [8p.,  firom  L.  terra,  a 
saw.]  A  chain  of  hOls  or  mass  of  moun- 
tains with  Jagged  or  saw-like  ridges. 
Siesta  (sS-es'taX  n.  [Sp.]  The  name  gfren 
to  the  practice  indulged  in  by  the  Spanmrds, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  hot  countries  gener- 
ally, of  resting  for  a  short  time  in  the  hot 
part  of  the  day,  or  after  dinner. 
Uester  (sSs'tdrX  n.  A  silver  coin  of  Bava- 
ria, worth  about  SJd.  Simmofuit. 
Sleur  (sd-drX  n.  (Fr.,  abbrev.  from  teignew. ] 
A  title  of  respect  used  by  the  French. 
Sieve (sivXn.  [O.Ktive,  teve,  tefe,  A. Sax.«ife, 
L.O.  teve,  teS,  D.  teef,  G.  n06,Icel.  tia,  for  •Cra 
orH/te,  a  sieve;  perhaps  so  called  from  being 
made  originally  of  rushes  (see  Seavs);  or 
from  same  root  as  Prov.  teye,  IceL  tia,  to 
strain  or  filter;  Dan.  noe,  to  ooze.1  L  An 
instrument  for  separating  the  smaller  par- 
ticles of  substances  from  the  grosser,  as 
fiour  from  bran.  Sieves  aro  made  of  various 
forms  and  sixes  to  suit  thearticle  to  be  sifted; 
but  in  its  most  usual  form  a  sieve  consists  of 
a  hoop  from  2  to  6  inches  In  depth,  forming 
a  flat  cylinder,  and  having  its  bottom,  which 
is  stretched  tightly  over  Uie  hoop,  consti- 
tuted of  basket-work,  coarse  or  fine  hata*, 
gut,  skin  perforated  with  small  holes,  can- 
vas, muslin,  lawn,  net-woric,  or  wire,  ac- 
cording to  the  use  intended.  In  agriculture 
sieves  aro  used  for  separating  com  or  other 
seed  from  dust  or  other  extraneous  maUer. 
—Drum  sieve,  a  kind  of  sieve  in  extensive 
use  amongst  druggists,  drysalters,  and  con- 
fectioners, so  named  from  its  form.  It  is 
used  for  sifting  very  fine  powders,  and  con- 
sists of  three  parts  or  sections*  the  top  and 
bottom  sections  being  covtfed  with  pardb- 
ment  or  leather,  and  made  to  fit  over  and 
under  a  sieve  of  the  usual  form,  which  is 
placed  between  them.  The  substance  to  be 
sifted  being  thus  closed  in,  the  operator  is 
not  annoyed  by  the  clouds  of  powder  which 
would  otherwise  be  produced  by  the  agita- 
tion, and  the  material  under  operationls  at 
the  same  time  saved  from  waste.— 2.  A  kind 
of  coarse  basket 

Sieves  and  half-jiirevx  are  baskets  to  be  met  with 
in  every  quarter  of  Covent  Garden  market.  Stegvtnt. 

8.  In  calieo-prinHng,  a  cloth  extending  over 
the  vat  which  contfldns  the  colour. 

Slfflementf  (slfl-mentX  n.  TFr..  from  tiMer, 
to  whistle.]  The  act  of  whistiing  or  nlss- 
ing;  a  whistling  or  a  sound  rosembling  a 
whistling.  'Uttering  nought  else  but  idle 
tifflementt.'    AtU.  Brewer. 

Sift  (siftX  v.t  [A.  Sax.  tiftan,  from  ttfe.  a 
sieve;  L.G.  tfften,  D.  z\rten,  to  sift  see 
Sieve.]  l.  To  pass  through  a  sieve;  to 
operate  on  bv  a  sieve;  to  separate  by  a 
sieve,  as  the  fine  part  of  a  substance  from 
the  coarse;  as,  to  a^t  meal;  to  e\ft  powder; 
to  t^t  sand  or  lime ;  to  t\fl  the  bran  from 
the  flour.— 2.  To  part,  as  by  a  sieve;  to  sep- 
arate. 

When  yellow  sands  are  si/ttd  from  below. 
The  ghtterbg  billows  give  a  golden  show.  ■ 

8.  To  examine  minutely  or  criticaUyTto 
scrutinize;  as,  let  the  principles  of  the  party 
be  thoroughly  ti/ted. 

I  could  *i/t  him  on  that  argnment.  SAmk. 

We  have  s0ed  your  objections.       Hooktr. 

Heedfully  I  sifUd  all  my  thought     Tent%ys»tt, 

Sifter  (sift'«rXti.  One  who  sifto;  that  which 
sifts;  a  sieve. 

Slg  (sigX  *L  [From  root  of  A.  Sax.  tIAan,  to 
strain,  to  filter,  to  fiow  down.  See  Stqqeb.] 
Urine;  stale  urine.    [Provincial  English.] 

Slniilltian(Bi-gi|l'shi-anXa.  [FromSvovtt. 
a  French  physician,  who  first  performed  the 
operation.  ]  In  cbttetriet,  applied  to  an 
operation  for  augmenting  the  diameter  of 
the  pelvis.    See  Symphtsbotovt. 

Slggor  (sig'drX  v.i.  [AlUed  to  «i^  (which  see}; 
G.  teifKn,  to  filter,  teiger,  a  stiainer  or  fil- 
ter.] In  mining,  to  trickle  through  a  cranny 
or  crevice;  to  ooze  into  a  mine. 

Sigh  (si),  v.i.  [O.E.  tyke,  A.  Sax.  ttean,  8c 
ne,  tick,  to  sigh;  Dan.  tukke,  to  sigh;  Jk 


F&te,  fftr.  fat  f»Il;       m<,  met  h^r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not  m6ve.*     tfibe,  tub,  b\ill;     o'l.  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc  fey. 


u,  ha  $iffnifitil  Id  me  hli  lu- 
•ntma  inlD  Die  MmpJ^  ">  •*"«* 

l>niclalm, 

D  biva  or  coutaii 
4;u.lnUtlo-»n„  . 
>  uggHt  u  being  Inl 


'uqo'fiffTujfer 


.  pMtlcDliir  phm 
H-IlCtlei  itiigatfit 


li\^. 


Lf«I.  dacUrg.  utt«r, 
To  eipieu  mcHnlng 


'    B.  Jimtim.    [Rare.] 
iri  n.     An  BngUih  form  at 
wre.  Bpuilali  Sfflor.m  tjllet>r 
ent  to  the  Bngllih  Sir  or  Xr,. 
uinir,  uid  thsGarniuii/nT. 

ii>)r-Ii),ii.[.  ToeierelHdo- 
olordflorsr.  'Batbitit- 
'    Fair/ax. 

n'jor-Ii).  i.i.  To  eisrdH  do- 
ftTe  dofDlnlDO. 

DlT(iiD'jo-ri}.n.  LApitn- 

iroper^  of  a  lord;  a  domalp; 

damtnlon;  powar:  Mlgnlor;, 
lUhable  ttUnt  (or  ilffniory.' 
'amine  bodj,  '  H>  KTvlcea 
done  the  aJjjniort.  SAa*.— 
*Tba  benefit  of  tiffnioty.' 

ol-U-rl),  a.    Same  aa  Siffna- 

(dn-nwn'a-al).  n,    A  ilgiw- 

dpUon  at  one'a  own  name  to 
MeLHoaUy,  *  raval  itgnature. 
adhibited  to  ill  wriu  which 
e  prltjr  wol  orjtniit  waL 
t,  VL  same  aa  Signior. 
VrtL),n.  ADibOUn  tltleot 
pent,  equlTileDt  lo  ifadani. 

S.re'na),iL   An  lUllan  tltla 
jlent  to  the  Eugllih  Mia 


:iln'p»nt4r),n. 


niuihv  bottom  with  a  amalt 
|BcDl«b  and  North  of  Kng- 


»  ode.   Bon;  lorelj.  See 


touL  hall  mlllUrr  . 

),  which  profcaaea  tha  puHKt 


of  tha  eighteenth  cenluiT, 
nedlo  IheBrltlfthEmplrQ  Ln 

Written  alao  Seit. 

I.  n.     [A  nana  gUren  to  an 

plant^bj  PltnT.]    A  noua  of 


Oowen,  nattrat  of  Europe  and  Aila.  S.  pm- 
ttiuu  (maadow-pepwr  tejillrace)  la  found  In 
damp  and  molat  pfacei  In  Kngland.  oUiar 
parta  of  Europe,  and  Siberia.  The  whole 
plant  haiannnplaaaant  imelL  whan  bruited, 
and  cattts  innerill]'  iiold  It  In  paitunw. 
811*  (all),  n.  rSw.  M,  a  >[ralner:  wUa.  to 
to,  rt  ■      -    ■         -      ■ 


akInaiU.]  Aiieve;  a  atrainar, 
FrDTincI^  Soellih  and  Scotch.) 
ilia  Call),  o'.    Toi -    ■     - 


(Old  ai 


.      .    lOld  and  ProTlnclal  Bn^lah  (Dd 


[ftoTlnctal.1 
ueiMN  (iI-lfnM).  t 
A  tribe  or  OuTinihyl 


calyi  and  petal!  wltli 


aUence,  from  riUo,  t 
tie  Hient;  comp.  Ooth-  rilait,  cinanuiH.  to 
batllont]  1.  ThecondlUonprevalllnEwhen 
everything  la  allent:  itlllneH  or  entire  ab- 
aence  of  lOund  or  nolle;  aa.  tha  lilandi  of 
midnight. 'The  nlght'i  dead  tilMs.'  Slui. 


^  of  ipeech  li 


Cumlt)':  mnteneat;  a*,toke^ 


Illance  ( alien  i 
ppr.  nUneing. 

loquiclout  apeaiii 


pret  &  pp.  riienced; 

oblige  to  hold  Uie  peace; 
■peaking]  a>,  to  fOtnce  a 


(b)  To  rettrHlD  In  reference  lo  Ubertr  ot 
ipeech;  eapeclallj.  to  reitratn  from  prsacb- 
uu  bjr  reToklne  a  llcenae  to  pnachj  aa,  to 
tiuna  a  mlnlaier  of  tha  goapeL 


unding;  to  (top  Uia 


<(t)To  itill;  to  quiet:  to  reitrain;  to  ip- 
peaae.  'Wouldhivonliniwlthairicruplea.' 
DanUl  Soffen. 


SI  To  atop  the  nolte  of  firing  from; 
ceaia  nrlng,  eipeclallj'bi'*  tlgon 


3e'(>Il'ent),  interi'  Uied  elliptic^  tor 
(■i-ie-ne).  n. '  tOrigIn  doublfuL]    An 


Dttai*l  order  Ci 
leafj,  J 


herbaceotu ;  the  ttema  are 
branched,  and  frequently 
•  each  Joint  The  greateat 
uivinuLiuu  uD  Inhabltanta  of  the  aouth  of 
Europe  and  north  of  Africa;  tauiy  occur  In 
the  temperate  reglona  of  both  hemlapbem. 
Beveral  ipeclei  are  brlUah,  which  are\nown 
bj  the  namea  of   campion  and  catch-flT. 

mental  flonEra  S.  emapacta  or  cloae- 
llowered  catch-fl;  ia  one  of  Iha  moat  beau- 
tiful of  the  genaa,  S.  injiala,  or  bladder- 
caniplon,  liedlble.  The Toung ahoota  balled 
are  ■  good  aubatlCnte  tor  green  peaa  or  aa- 

BUani  (dlent),  a.  (L.  liUnt.  lilmtU,  ppr, 
of  fifes.  See  SiLincB.  n.]  1.  Not  ipealdngi 
mute;  dumb;  ipeechleia. 


i;  Ih,  CUni     w,  tclgi 


lectl;  qolet:  itilt ;  tree  Iroin 


G.  NatoperatlTs;  wanting  efllcin.  'CHUM* 
,  .  .  lileiU.  TlrtueleH.  uid  d«d.     BaUI)il>. 

•<>UDcllDproQimcUtloa;iij,>Li>Ueilt  in/abU. 
— Siient  partner.  SMJaetM  Dormant  ParttuT- 
8ee  under  DORMAST.—Siimi  i|i(lfn>.  ■  tf- 
tela  of  priHin  diictpUoe  which  Impowi  sn- 

■peechleu,  tulturn,  lounillai,  Tolcalau, 

quiet.  >t)IL 
BUimt  {>l1ent).  n.    Bllance ;  lUeaC  psrlod. 

'Deep  nishl.  dark  night,  the  liimt  ol  the 

night'    Sdof. 
BllMlUftr;  (sl-len'>hl-i-rIX  •>■     1.  On*  ip- 

polnted  to  lieop  lUeace  «Dd  order  In  i  court 

at  luBtlce.— 2.  A  priTy-councHlor;  odd  •void 

not  to  divulge  swrelBoIitaU.    Barrmi. 
BUoatlinu  (d-ten'ihui),  a.     Rabituallr  il- 

Bllnitly''(>t'l^^iJ,°^«.     In  a  dient  man- 


(b)  Wlthont  [ 

(e)  Without  I 


EUenni  (ei-ie'nui).  n.  [Gr.  SiUnat]  A 
Qwclan  divinity,  the  (oitar-father  and  at- 
tendant of  Bacchui,  and  lilcewiae  leader  ol 

biut  Dili  man.  generallj  In  a  itate  at  iotoil- 

thaiui  or  botti*. 
BUUTt  (ill'tr-l),  n.    In  atch.  foUaga  caired 

OD  the  ton  of  pluin. 
SllMlA  (tl-lfahl-a),  n.     A  ipeciei  ol  linen 

cloth.  H  called  tmm  iU  being  miuiulactured 

orlginallj  in  SiUtia,  a  proidnGe  of  Pruula^ 


Bllailui  (ii'l»'>h!-an),  a.    Pertaining  to  SI 
letia-,  made  in  Siieala;  ai,  SiUiian  iTnen. 
BlIes(el1ek>X>>.  [h]  Same  *•  S^uu  (whict 

BUbonette  (eii'd^et), 


IFrom  Elienne  de  Sii-  ^ 
Xouelto,  l^ench  minliter  fl 
oT  Onance  In  1760.  lo  dert-  V 


d  (or  tliii  >oH  ol 

tlun  ot  an  ob]ect  fiileil^ln  of  a  black  colour, 
the  Inner  parts  being  enDieUmn  Indicated 

or  eitreme  deptna  bj  the  aid  of  a  hetghton- 
ing  of  gum  or  other  ihinlDg  meillum. 
BillcM.  (il'li-ka).  n.     [L  mUtz.  nliat,  a  Bint] 
l-il),)  OildeofeHicon.  Thli Important r-"- 


InodoroDi,  rough  to  the  touch,  and  untchsa 
andwearaawayglaa).  Iteomblntslndafinits 

Rroportlona  with  manj  uliflabls  baaei.  and 
a  vartooi  compoands  an  termed  lillcataa. 
Flale-glaai  and  windmr-Elau,  or.  ii  It  li 
eommtaily  ealM,  crown-glaH,  are  lillcatea 
ot iodlam or potaaalum,  and  fllnt-glsw  lia 
•Imilar  eompoaud,  with  t  largo  addltloh  of 


add,  or  ilUca.  with  the  baeei  alumina,  lime, 
magnesia,  poCaua,  RodA.^,,  constitute  the 
greater  number  bf  far  of  the  hard  minenlt 
which  encnut  the  slobe.  The  illlcatei  of 
poUab  and  aodL  when  heated  to  rednea, 
form  Bla«.— SfliMU  faint,  natural  ilUea, 
when  dried  and  forming  an  almoet  impalp- 
wfth  colours  and  ofi. 


Vnllka  th 


lieilU- 


white  has  great  covering  power ;  Is  not  af- 
fected  hj  gaaee:  and  heat  of  MO*  la  tuc- 
cessfuItT  resisted. 

BillMMd  (Bll'i-iut-ed).  a.  Coated,  mixed, 
comblBBd.  or  Impregasled  with  •llica.  — 
Silieattd  toap,  a  mixture  of  silicate  of  soda 
and  hard  soap. 

BUloatmUon  (•ll'l-Ut-Ii-t''ilian),  n.  The 
proceu  of  combining  with  aiUca  so  aa  to 
change  to  a  (illcate. 

BUlOMIIU,  BUldauB  (slllth'us),  a.  Per- 
taining to  sUlc*.  cohtalnlng  it.  or  partaking 
g,  j, .    .....,.F._     ._    .-,-. 


ining  it.  or  pai 
alltfes;  as,  >! 


—aOieeout  tarOi.  tlUca  (which  seal— 5ifi 
HDiii  uaUri,  such  as  contain  silica  In  solu 
Uon.  as  manr  belling  springs. 
JlltCtC  (el-lls'ik),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  t 
silica;  as.  tilicio  ether:  liiidc  vML—SSici 


Abj  it 


BiUcata  with  hrdrochloiic  acid  and 

dlalysing  the  liquid  so  obtained.  Silicic 
acid  hu  not  been  obtahKd  in  the  pure 
form,  as  it  undergoes  deoompositlDh  Into 
water  and  ellica  when  heated.  Uan/  si- 
licic acids  an  believed  to  exist  The  Dor- 
tnal  ecid  Is  H.SlOv 

BUld-calcareoiu  (sl-1ls'i-kal-k±"r£-n>).  a. 
Consisting  of  silica  and  catcsreous  matter. 

BUlcUSroiu  {sll-l->irer-u».  a.     |L.  rilix. 

during  silica,  or  united  with  a  portion  of 
BlUdaMtKni  <sl-lls1-fl-hi''shon),  «.     Fetrt- 


Into 
BUldiy 


le  bT  sil 


Uy  (sl-lii'i-f]),  i.(.  pret  A  pp.  taieifit 
ttiieifyinff.  [L.  9Ufx,  tilicii,  flint,  ■ 
1.  to  make)    To  conrert  into  or  petr 


SUlcUy  (sl-Us-i-m,  r.i.   To  become  silica;  to 

be  impregnated  with  illlca, 
Btlldmuilta  (si-llsi-mjl"rlt),  »     [t.  liUx. 

Hint,  and  innna.  brine-]  An  earth  composed 

BUlelt«  (sll'i  lit),  n.  A  varlsl*  of  felspar, 
consisting  ef  M  parts  of  rillclc  acid,  alu- 
mina, lime.  soda,  and  peroxide  of  iron. 
CtiteA  also  Latirador  Spar  and  Labra- 
doriu.    Dana, 

SlUdtMl  (sl-llii'lt-ed).  a.  Impregnated  with 
silica.    Kirwan.    [£an.] 

Slllclam(>l-lls'l-um).f>.  [L  lila.Bint.] 
See  aiLICON 

I  or  impregnated 

hydngm,  a  gas 

id  hydrogen,  vhlch 

' "-—  in  contact 

■  ■     light 


takes  lire  spontaneonBlv  whei 

Smcis  ((U'l-kl),  K.    (L  taieula.  dim.  of 
•^iV".  a  I     •  ■     -     ' 


CUke,  oblong,  c 


certJn  that  I 


connected  wiUi  the  reproduction  of  the 
nt.     See  SlUQUA. 

M-flUOrlB  (sil'i-ka-fla-or"ikX  a.  The 
neofau*cld,H,31Ft.  When tlticlc acid 
.issolved  hj  hjdivflutmc  acid  a  gal  la  pro- 


acid  Is  found  In  the  i 
tilica-lluoric  acid,  or  hudTaflUBtiUeic  acfd. 
With  bases  Ihia  acid  forma  salts  called  laieo- 
JlMtridet,  which  are  Dearly  all  Uiioluble. 
8mi3o-fliiortdB(sin-kfl-fla"or.id),ii.  {ifiBiFt) 

A  salt  of  sllico-lluoiic  add.     Sea  Silido- 
BUlwm  (in'i-koa),  n.    IPrnm  L.  rOfx.  laieit. 


Silicon  mar  be  obtained  amorphous  or  ci 
talline.  In  the  latter  form  It  Is  very  ha 
darlc-brown,  lustroua.  and  not  readily  o> 


•m-kfil),  t 

i),n.pl  Oneofth. 
Linnieus  divided  his 
class  Tetradynamla.  It  compnbendg  thoes 
plenia  which  have  a  sillcle.     See  Sujolb. 

EOllCDlow,  SlUenlOUS  (■i-llk'Q-1«<,  si-lik'fl- 
lusV  a.  1  HATlng  sUlciesor  pertaining  to 
them.— 2. 1  Full  of  or  consisting  of  husks ; 
husky.    Baiiny. 

BiUstiuue,!  ^Ustnouit 
ln-us),a,   [IL. tii>t/<i,niigi' 


(si-li]'in-aa,  sl-U]'- 


m 


Blilqna(aU1-kwai,n. 
pLBlllqu  {S'l- 
twS)!     [L.  witiqua.  a 


It  is  chaiacteiiied 
by  dehiscing  by  two 

'   ale  from  a  central 
portion  called   the 


stigma.  Examples  may  be  seen  in  the  stock 
or  wall-flower,  and  In  the  cabbage,  turnip, 
and  mustard.— a.  A  weight  of  *  gnlni.  used 
In  weighing  gold  and  precious  stonu;  a 

BlUaoallA  (sll-l-kw&'ri-a).  *■  A  genua  at 
marine      gatlernpodons 

sil  and  recent  ThssheU 
la  tubular,  spiral  U.  its 
beginning,  continued  in 
an  irreBUlar  form,  divided 
laterally  through  Ita 
—'■-'-  length  by  anuTOW 

.t  sufquariie   have 


U]]ail«  (sl-iek'X  n.  Same 

BUlquSta'  (ril-l-kwelTa). 
n!^n  bot.  a  auboidlnala  part  of  the  fruit 
of  certain  pltnti,  as  the  P'>l>py,  consisting 
ol  a  ditiaion  or  carpel  and  the  two  pl^ 

BUmnifiniD/ri.lik'wI.tatm),  a.   Hiving  Um 
hlch  Unn. 
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TMrsdyoMnift.  the  oUur  being  SUlcnlosa. 
11  CDiD|>reheiuu  thou  plants  which  have  a 
tflqtu,  aa  the  cabbage,  turnip,  mustard,  Ac 

■MiMiow,  amqmmi(«U'i-kwaa,  siii-kwoix 

a  IL  wUiquanu,  from  wHiqua,  a  pod.1  In 
hoL  bearing  tiliquw;  having  that  ■pecfes  of 
pericarp  called  sUiqua;  aa,  tUiquo9$  planta. 
mXk  (iUkX  A.  [A.  SuL  aeoioe,  sillc*  for  teric, 
from  L  »fricum.  Or.  tirikon,  aillc,  lit  Seric 
•toff,  from  S^fM,  the  Greek  name  of  the 
ChlDeea  ]  1.  The  fine,  soft  thread  produced 
bjr  the  lairvie  of  numerous  species  belonging 
to  the  genus  Bombyx  and  other  genera  of 
the  famOjr  Bombycid*,  lepidopterous  in* 
•acts  of  the  tection  popularly  known  by  the 
name  moth,  the  most  important  of  which 
Is  the  BoviAyx  mori,  or  common  silkworm,  a 
native  of  the  northern  provinces  of  China 
fiilk  ta  the  strongest,  most  Instious,  and 
mosi  valnable  of  teitile  fabrics,  and  is  a 
thread  composed  of  several  finer  threads 
which  the  worm  draws  from  two  large  or- 
gans or  glands,  containing  a  viscid  sub- 
stanoe,  whioh  extend  along  great  part  of  the 
body,  and  terminate  in  two  spinnerets  at 
the  month.  With  thU  substance  the  silk- 
worm envelops  itself,  forming  what  is 
ealled  a  eoeoon.  Raw  »Uk  is  produced  by 
the  operation  of  winding  off,  at  the  same 
Itme.  several  of  the  balls  or  cocoons  (which 
an  imroereed  in  hot  water  to  soften  the 
neural  gum  on  the  filament)  on  a  common 
nel,  therebv  f<Mining  one  smooth  even 
thread  Before  It  is  fit  for  weaving  it  is 
eoovarted  into  one  of  three  forms,  viz. 
timalm,  tmm,  or  orgamine.  SingU*  (a  col- 
laoave  noun)  is  formed  of  one  of  the  reeled 
threads,  being  twisted  in  order  to  give  it 
•Irwigth  and  flrmnesa  Tram  is  formed  of 
two  or  more  threads  twisted  tocetber.  In 
this  state  it  is  commonly  used  In  weaving, 
as  the  akoot  or  wi/L  Thrown  aiUc  is  formed 
of  one,  two,  three,  or  more  singles,  ac<»rd- 
tng  to  the  substance  required,  twisted  to- 
gether in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  in 
which  the  singles  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  twisted,  llie  silk  so  twisted  is  called 
mgmmtiM,  Spun  nlk  is  waste  silk,  pierced 
eocoona,  floss.  Ac. .  dressed,  combed,  formed 
IbIp  rovings,  and  spun  by  lurooesses  and  on 
■mhlnarj  analogous  to  that  used  in  the 
worsted  manufacture.— TumoA  9ilk,  a  term 
aptpUed  to  the  raw  silk  produced  by  a 
vamty  of  moths  other  than  the  ordinary 
silkworm,  Bombyx  mori— 2.  Cloth  made  of 
rfOL  In  this  sense  the  word  has  a  plural, 
aAa,  denoting  different  sorts  and  varieties; 
Mb  blMk  fOk,  white  tiUc,  coloured  tOkg. 


He  c— wrt  the  «hore  to  be  cotered  whh  Persian 
for  hkm  «•  UMd  apon.  A'twUes 

1  A  garment  made  of  silk. 

She  bethoof  ht  her  of  a  faded  titM.     Tennyson. 

i  [United  states.]  A  name  given  to  the  flli- 
Ibrm  style  of  the  female  flower  of  maise, 
from  its  resemblance  to  real  silk  in  fineness 
stnd  softness  —  VvrginviA  tUk,  a  climbing 
nlfliit  of  the  senus  Periploca  (P.  grcBca), 
having  the  sera  covered  with  a  silky  tuft 
gUk  (sttk),  a.  Made  of  silk;  silken.  *8ak 
slooklngs.  Slo^— 504: 90I9H.  the  technical 
nasM  given  to  the  canonical  robe  of  a 
qnem's  counsel,  differing  from  that  of  an 
ordinary  barrister  in  being  msde  of  silk  and 
not  of  stuff;  hence,  the  connael  himself. 
'  Mr  Blowers,  the  eminent  nUc-gown.'  Dick- 
-  T9  tak§  tOk,  to  attain  the  rank  of 
I's  counseL 

(siUdcot-tn).  n.  A  short,  silky 
■ad  elaatie  fibre  surrounding  the  seeds  of 
the  geaus  Bombax.  and  some  other  trees. 
It  la  aaed  fof  stuffing  mattresses,  for  cover- 
tag  hat  bodies,  Ac—SUk-totton  (ree.  a  tree 
of  tlie  genus  Bombax  (which  seeX 
MTh  iTniaigr  (sUk'dres-^rX  n.  One  employed 
!■  itiiMlng  or  stiffening  and  smoothing  sUk. 


(sUki)),  a.  [A.  flax,  aeelem.]  1.  Made 

sUk ;  as.  adivn  cloth ;  a  aUken  velL     *  A 

thread'    8hak—2,  Like  silk;  soft  to 

l«och;  hence,  delicate:  tender:  smooth. 

tenns  precise*    ShtU^—Z.  Dressed 

tesOfc.    'Aoocker'dntten  wanton.'    Shak, 

(sOk'n).*.!.    To  make  like  silk;  to 

aoft  or  smootli.    'SUkstUng  their 

'   John  Dyer. 

-towl  (silk'^),  n.    A  variety  of  the 


fowl  with  silky  plumage. 

Tht  cU-/rW  breeds  tnic.  and  there  b  reason  to 
is  A  vary  apcjeat  race ;  but  when  I  reared  a 
T  or  aKnarcb  from  a  allk-hcn  by  a  Span- 

a  trace  of  the  to- 

aAWVM. 

(allklMnX**  The  female  silk-fowl 


BUklneSB  (silk'l-ttes),  n.  1.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  silky;  softness  and  smoothness 
to  the  feeL— 2.  Softness;  effeminacy;  pusil- 
lanimity. ~  8.  Smoothness  of  taste.  'The 
claret  had  no  tiikineu.*    ChMUrfield. 

Mnrtnati  (silk'man),  n.  A  dealer  in  silks. 
'Blaster  Smooth's  the  «{£b}ian.'    8Kak. 

BUk-znaroer  (silk'mdr-sdr),  ii.  A  dealer  in 
silks. 

Sllk-mm  (silk'mn).  n.  A  mill  or  factory  for 
reeling,  spinning,  and  manufacturinff  silk. 

8ilkll688t(siUc'ne8).n.  Silkiness.  B.JoMon. 

Bilk-Bluuc  (silk'shag),  n.  A  coarse,  rough 
woven  silk,  like  pltuh.    8immond$. 

Bilk-thrower,  Silk-throwster  (silk'thTO. 
Ar.  silk'thrd-stdr),  n.  One  who  winds,  twists^ 
spins,  or  throws  silk,  to  prepare  it  for 
weaving. 

Bilk-tree  (silk'trQ,  n.  An  ornamental  de- 
ciduous tree,  the  Acacia  Julibrwtin,  a  native 
of  the  Levant 

Bilk  -  weaver  (Bilk'wfiv-«r),  n.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  weave  silk  stuffs. 

Bilk-weed  (silk'wdd).  n.  A  plant  AtOepiaa 
ComuH  (or  tyriaea),  nat  order  Asclepia- 
dacesB,  the  seed-vessels  of  which  contain  a 
long  silky  down.  Called  also  Milk-weed  and 
WM  CotUm. 

Bilk-worm  (sllk'wdrmX  n.  A  worm  which 
produces  silk,  the  larva  of  a  lepidopterous 
insect  called  theBombyx  moW,and  of  other 
allied  insects.  fSee  Bokbtx.)  The  com- 
mon silk-worm  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the 
mulberry:  the  B.  Yama-mai  of  Jaoan  and 
B.  Pemyi  of  North  China  feed  on  tne  oak; 
B.  Cynthia  feeds  on  the  Ailanthue  glandvr 
loea;  and  B.  rieini  on  the  cas- 
tor-oil plant  A  full-grown 
silk -worm  is  about  8 
inches  long.  The  co- 
coon, or  case  of 


Sflk-worro— Larra,  Chrysalis,  and  Cocoon. 

silky  fibre  which  it  spins  round  its  body,  is 
intended  for  a  receptacle  in  which  it  may 
change  to  the  chrysalis  state,  and  from 
whicn  it  will  finally  emerge  as  the  perftet 
insect  The  cocoon  is  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg.  See  STL^—Sitk-wcrm  gtU,  a 
substance  prepared  from  the  silky  secre- 
tion of  the  caterpillars  of  the  ordinary  silk- 
worm, and  constituting  the  luBtrous,exceed- 
ingly  strong  line  so  well  known  to  anglers 
under  the  name  of  *gut'— SU4r-toorm  rot, 
a  fungous  plant  or  mould,  the  Botrytia  bas- 
eiana,  which  kills  silk-worms  in  great  num- 
bers; muscardlne. 

BiUnr  (silkl).  a.  L  Made  of  silk;  consUting 
of  silk;  silken.  'In  tiUey  folds  each  nervous 
limb  disguise.'  Shenetone.  —  Z  Like  silk; 
soft  and  smooth  to  the  touch;  delicate; 
tender.  —  3.  Applied  to  the  surface  of  a 
plant  when  it  is  covered  with  long,  very 
slender,  close  -  pressed,  glistening  hairs; 
sericeous. 

BUI  (sil).  n.  [A.  Sax.  eyl,  $yll,  a  base,  foun- 
dation, sill;  IceL  tyll  (also  sviU),  a  sill  of  a 
door  or  window;  Sw.  gyU  (also  ewUli.  a  foun- 
daUon,  a  sill;  O.H.G.  eueUi,  O.  echwelle,  a 
threshold;  Goth. mija,  a  sole,  a  sill,  gaauijan^ 
to  lay  a  foundation.  Perhaps  trom  same 
root  as  L.  eolufn^  the  ground,  a  base  or 
foundation,  tolidua,  solm;  but  the  forms 
with  p  or  10  point  rather  to  root  twar,  seen 
in  0  H.G.  nran*.  O.  schteer,  heavy;  L.  nervue, 
a  slave;  Lith.  evaras,  weight]  1.  A  block 
forming  a  basis  or  foundation ;  a  stone  or 
a  piece  of  timber  on  which  a  structure  rests; 
as,  the  $ilU  of  a  house,  of  a  bridge,  of  a 
loom,  and  the  like ;  more  specifically,  the 
horizontal  piece  of  timber  or  stone  at  the 
bottom  of  a  framed  case,  such  as  that  of  a 
door  or  window.— Ground  eiUs,  the  timbers 
on  the  ground  which  support  the  posts  and 
superstructure  of  a  timber  building— 5iU« 
</  the  portSt  port-giUi,  in  ship-building,  pieces 
ot  timber  let  in  horizontally  between  the 
frames,  to  form  the  upper  and  lower  sides 
of  the  ports.— 2.  In  /ort  the  inner  edge  of 
the  bottom  or  sole  of  an  embrasure.— 8.  In 
ndning,  the  floor  of  a  gallery  or  passage  in 


a  mine. — 4.  The  shaft  or  thill  of  a  carriage. 
[Provincial  English.] 

8111  (tUX  n.  [IceL  sti.  a  fish  alUed  to  the 
hernngj    The  young  of  a  herring.  [Provin- 

BlllalroB(8ina-bubXn.  [From  0.  andProv.  E. 
tile,  eyle,  to  milk  a  cow  (see  SilbX  and  bub, 
a  kind  of  liquor.]  A  dish  made  by  mixing 
wine  or  dder  with  cream  or  milk,  and  thus 
forming  a  soft  curd 

Biller  (sil'ftrX  n.    Silver;  money.    [Scotch.] 

Billery  (sil'to-iX  n.  [From  the  Marquia  of 
Sillery,  we  owner  of  the  vineyards  yielding 
this  wine.]  A  non- sparkling  champagne 
wine,  of  an  esteemed  kind. 

Billlk  (sillk), ».    SeeSlLLOOK. 

Billlly  (silliliX  adv.  In  a  silly  manner; 
foolishly;  without  the  exercise  of  good  sense 
or  judgment 

We  are  caught  as  x^^Ty  as  the  bird  in  the  net 

Sir  R.  L'Estrantt. 

Billimanite  (sliai-man-ItX  n.  A  mineral 
found  in  Saybrook  in  Connecticut,  so  named 
in  honour  of  Professor  iSi^/tman,  the  Ameri- 
can savant  It  is  a  silicate  of  alumina,  and 
occurs  in  long,  slender,  rhombic  prisms, 
engaged  in  gneiss.  Its  colour  is  dark  gray 
and  brown;  lustre  shining  upon  the  externnl 
planes,  but  brilliant  and  pseudo-metallic 
upon  those  produced  by  cleavage  inadirec- 
uon  parallel  with  the  longer  diagonal  of  the 
prism.  It  is  Identical  in  composition  with 
andalusite  and  kyanite. 

BilliliegB  (sllli-nesX  n.  The  quality  of  being 
silly;  weakness  of  understanding :  want  of 
sound  sense  or  judgment;  simplicity;  folly. 

It  is  sillituss  to  live  when  to  lire  is  tomtent  Shak. 

BUlook  (sirok).  n.  [Dim.  of  prov.  eHX,  a  young 
herring.  See  Sill.]  The  name  given  in  the 
Orkney  Islands  to  the  fry  of  the  coal-fish,  a 
congener  of  the  cod  Also  spelled  SUXloc, 
SUltk.  and  Sellok, 

Billon  (siriunX  n.  [Fr.]  In  fort,  a  work 
raised  In  the  middle  of  a  ditch,  to  defend  it 
when  it  is  too  wide. 

Billy  (sUaiX  a.  [O.E.  teely,  tely,  A.  Sax.  aeaia, 
happy,  prosperous,  blessed;  IceL  tcettigr,  O. 
teHg,  happy,  blessed;  from  A.  Sax.  tael,  IceL 
MeU,  Ooth.  eeli,  good,  prosperous,  happy. 
The  development  of  meaning— prosperous, 
blessed,  good  simple,  silly— presents  no  difli- 
culty.]  l.t  Happy;  fortunaw.  Wickliffe.-- 
2.t  Plain;  simple;  rude;  rustic. 

There  was  a  foarth  man.  in  a  sitfy  habit. 
That  K>ve  tl>e  afront  with  them.  SMmk. 

8.  Harmless;  simple;  guileless:  innocent;  in- 
offensive.   [Obsolete  or  obsolescent  ] 

But  yet  he  could  not  keep 
Here  with  the  shepherds  and  tlie  siliy  sheep. 

Matt.  Arnotd. 

4.  Weak;  impotent;  helpless:  frail.  *  iiynlly 
hMk.'  Speneer.  fObs.  or  provincial.}— 6.  Fool- 
ish, as  a  term  or  pity,  destitute  of  strength 
of  mind;  weak  in  intellect;  poor;  witless; 
simple. 

The  fi/(y  queen,  with  more  than  lore's  good  will, 
Forbade  tlie  boy.  ShaJk. 

6.  Foolish,  as  a  term  of  contempt ;  charac- 
terized by  weakness  or  folly;  proceeding 
from  want  of  understanding  or  common 
judgment;  showing  foll^;  unwise;  stupid; 
as,  a  tUly  fellow;  very  «t%  conduct 

This  is  the  sii/uit  stuff  that  ever  I  heard.    SMaJk. 

7.  Flituous;  imbecile;  having  weakness  of 
mind  approaching  to  idiocy.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
[Scotch.]— a  Weak  in  body;  not  in  good 
health.    [Scotch.] 

BillyhOW  (sirii-Wx  n.  [A.  Sax.  tetiig, 
happv,  prosperous,  and  h€ife,  a  hood]  The 
membrane  that  covers  the  head  of  the 
fetus:acauL  See  Caul.  [Old  English  and 
Scotch.] 

BilphldM  (sirfl-dfX  n.vL  A  family  of  coleop- 
terous insects,  belongine  to  the  section  Pen- 
tamera,  and  sub-secnon  Necrophaga,  having 
five  distinct  joints  in  all  the  tarsi,  and  the 
mandibles  terminated  in  an  entire  point, 
and  not  notched  These  insects  subsist 
upon  putrefying  substances.  The  most  in- 
teresting genus  is  Necrophorus,  which  con- 
tains the  sexton-beetles  or  buiring-beetles. 
The  carrion-beetle  belongs  to  the  genus  Sil- 
pha.    See  Nicrophorus. 

ffllt  (siltX  n.  [From  stem  of  Prov.  B.  and 
Sc.  tile,  to  strain  or  filter.  See  SiLl.]  A 
deposit  of  mud  or  fine  soil  from  runnii]^  or 
standing  water:  fine  earthy  sediment;  as,  a 
harbour  chokea  up  with  nit.  '  In  long  pro- 
cess of  time  the  eilt  and  sands  shall  so  choak 
and  shallow  the  sea.'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Bilt  (iiltX  v.t.  To  choke,  fill,  or  obstruct 
with  silt  or  mud:  often  with  up;  as,  the 
channel  got  tiUed  up. 


di.8&lo«^     g,go;     j.job;     ii,  f^.  ton;     ng.  sifv;     TH.  lAen;  th,  <Mn;     w,  tdg;    wh,  wAlg;    zh,  azure.— See  KXT. 
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4»-}s'zi<«i),  «. 


te  f0»{.  tke  Bune  given  by 
Hurtiia»aB»o>  great  fccKMioiKrfpalgngote 

VTMB  the  Cambiiaa 

of  tke  old  red  nnd* 

the  diHarici  vbere  the 

«M  ftrat  iavestigalad.  the  region  of 

SOnma.  a  Hike  of  aaciMit  Britons.  The 

in  Britain  have  been  divided 

r.  wtiddie,  and  fflwrr  Silurian; 

_  the  Mayhill.  Wenlock. 

grovps;  theaudctttf.  the  Uan- 

~  the  tmter,  the  Caradoc 

and  T^tiT^**'"^  groapA    Silorian  atrata  hare 

in  an  parts  of  the  world. 


and  otvn^aiei  with  the  British  tjpes;  and 
^wnfib  th?  natere  of  the  rodcs  may  differ, 
the  same  facies  of  life  prevails,  the  fossils 
''**'t>»^«it*C  BKiet  of  the  f ocms  oi  inverteteate 
lift 

(ti4VTi^de),  n.  pL  [L.caiina.Or. 
th«  sbeat4lsh.]  A  family  of  fishes, 
cf  the  order  Malacopterrgii,  placed  by 
Carier  bc<»ee«  the  Eaoddn  or  pikes  and 
the  Sfahnonids  or  salmon.  The  family  Silu- 
(otherviae  named  dieat-flshes)  oonsti- 
a  Tfty  ertenaiTe  section  ot  fishes,  the 
<4  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
teed  to  the  fresh  waters  of  warm  climates. 
They  present  great  diversi^  of  form,  bat 
most  otmoos  external  characters  are 
It  of  tme  scales:  the  skin  is  generally 
,  Ini  in  parts  protected  by  large  bony 


{SOmnu  fimmit^ 


plates;  the  foremost  ray  of  the  dorsal  and 
pectoral  fins  almost  always  consists  of  a 
Btrooc  bony  ray,  often  serrated  either  in 
front  or  behind,  or  on  both  sidesw  The 
mowth  is  almost  always  provided  with  bar- 
boka.  The  only  known  Eoropean  species 
d  Silnnis  is  the  SUurus  gtanit,  LiniL,  a  fish 
of  a  very  large  size,  wliich  is  fonnd  in  the 
lakes  of  Switzerland,  in  the  Danobe,  the 
Elbe,  and  aU  the  rivers  of  Hongary.  It 
takes  lu  prey  by  lying  in  wait  for  it  The 
icsh,  which  is  fat.  Is  osed  in  some  places 
ffjf  the  Mme  porposes  as  lard. 

tUitrtdaB  Ui  ICi'ri-danX  *^  A  fish  of  the 
(amUy  i^luridje. 

SDorms  (•l-16'nu),  n.  tL]  A  genus  of  roa- 
UropteTjgiooM  fishes,  tne  type  of  the  family 
b-luridje.    See  StLUMlDM 

WOtm.  (siKvaX  fi.  [L-.  a  wood.]  L  Same  as 
8fUa  -1 A  name  given  to  a  woodland  plain 
cf  Ute  great  Amarxmlan  region  of  South 


(rfKvanX  a.  [Trom  L.  tUtfa,  a  wood 
or  grove;  hence  also  aavage.)  Pertaining 
to  or  composed  of  woods  or  groves;  sylvan. 

H«  STLVAjr. 

lUna  (slKvan),  n.  An  obsolete  name  for 
the  dement  teUuWum.  Written  also  J^ylwin. 

WHwwMtt^  (ill  van-It X  n.  A  mineral  com- 
posed of  telluriniD,  gold,  and  silver,  called 
siao  Gmpkie  TtUuriunt^  of  high  value  as  an 
ore  of  tn\A  It  is  very  sectile,  is  sometimes 
«-rysts]Jized  and  of  a  metallic  lustre. 

■tlTUUS  ^*')  >a'onsX  ^  A  Roman  rural 
4«ity,  to  called  from  L  ri/ea,  a  wood.  He 
u  osttAJljr  represented  with  a  sickle  in  his 
r.^t  hai»4  s/*<l  a  bo-igfa  m  hit  left  He  is 
'.cscnbcl  «« the  protector  of  herds  and  trees 
fritD  «olv<«  aod  Its^tning,  the  god  of  agri- 
4-Aut«r«,  or  U>e  dcfeo'ler  of  boundaries. 

■tlvate  <^Y^Uh  M^    H«e  Htltatb. 

ttlTtr  '•'1  »<^A  «  (A  Hsx.  UfAfT,  tyl/tr, 
IkH  tU/f,  1}  tU^er,  Daa  96lv,  O.  $Uher, 
O^Ak  mMr;  C)%  Rns  §rehro,  ierebro,  Lfth. 
ti4aiJbr*M,UcU  midrab*  •liver.  Rootdoubt- 
fuJ  ;    BjriB.  Ag    At  wt  lOH.    1.  A  metal 

mi.it  ti  la  rii  ocrnuui  ftate  U  of  a  flue  white 
lAAfMU  •f.d  Llt^Iy  t/rilJiAi»cy,     It 


the  metallic  lustre  In  a  remaricable  de- 
gree, is  capable  of  being  highly  polished, 
and  has  neither  taste  nor  smelL  Its  sp.  gr. 
is  about  10 '5S.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  about 
aao  Iba.  lu  ductility  is  UtUe  inferior  to 
that  of  gold.  It  is  harder  and  more  elastic 
than  tin  or  gold,  but  less  so  than  copper, 

{»latinnm,  or  iron.  It  is  superior  to  gold  in 
ustre,  but  Inferior  to  it  in  malleability;  it  is, 
however,  so  malleable  that  it  may  be  beaten 
Into  leaves  not  exceeding  the  100,000th  part 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  not  altered  by 
air  or  moisture,  but  is  blackened  or  tarnished 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  numerous 
uses  and  implications  of  silver  are  well 
known.  In  its  pure  state  it  is  too  soft  for 
coin,  plate,  and  most  ornamental  purposes, 
and  is  therefore  in  such  cases  alloyed  with 
coppw,  by  which,  in  proper  proportion,  its 
colour  is  not  materially  unpaired,  and  it  is 
considerably  hardened.  The  standard  silver 
of  our  coin  is  an  alloy  222  parts  of  pure  silver, 
and  18  of  copper.  Native  silver  occurs 
abundantly,  and  is  generally  alloyed  with 
gold,  platinum,  copper,  iron,  arsenic,  cobalt, 
«c,mostfrequentiy  with  platinum.  The  ores 
of  silver  are  numerous,  and  indeed  there  are 
few  metallic  ores  which  do  not  contain  some 
traces  of  it.  The  principal  ores  are  the 
following :  Monoehloride  of  tUver,  or  hom- 
tiiver,  a  soft  bluish -gray  mineral  found 
chiefly  in  Chili  and  Peru,  but  also  in  smaller 

Suantities  in  Siberia,  the  Hartz,  Norway, 
axony,  Brittany,  and  Cornwall;  it  contains 
about  76  per  cent  of  silver.  ArgentiU^  vit- 
remii  tnUphide  qf  nlver^  or  iilver-alanee,  a 
dark  leaden-gray  ore,  with  a  metaluc  lustre 
when  cut,  found  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hun- 
gary, and  Mexico ;  it  contains  about  86  per 
cent  of  silver.  Brittle  or  black  tulphide  </ 
tUver  or  ttephanite,  a  brittle,  blackish 
mineral  found  at  Freiberg,  in  Peru,  and 
Mexico;  it  contains  about  67  per  cent  of  sil- 
ver. Pdybatits,  another  form  of  the  brittle 
sulphide,  is  of  an  iron-gray  colour,  and  found 
in  Mexico,  Chili,  Nevada,  and  Idaho;  it  con- 
tains from  64  to  72  per  cent  of  silver.  Dark- 
red  tUver  ore,  ruby-silver,  or  Pyrargurite,  a 
widely  disseminated  ore,  yields  about  60  per 
cent  of  silver.  Native  amalgam,  a  soft 
mineral  of  a  bright  silver- white  appearance, 
is  found  in  many  localities,  and  contains 
about  86  per  cent  of  silver.  Argentifercue 
galena,  the  sulphide  of  lead,  wliich  yields 
a  variable  amount  of  silver,  is  reckoned  very 
rich  when  it  contains  0005.  —Fulminating 
eilver,  a  very  explosive  powder  formed  by 
heating  aqueous  nitrate  of  silver  with  strong 
nitric  acid  and  alcohol  See  Fulminatino. 
—OermantUver,  nickel  tilver.  SeeGBRMAN- 
SiLVUt.  NiCKEL-siLTBR.— 2.  Money;  coin 
made  of  silver— 3.  A  piece  of  plate,  or  uten- 
sil for  domestic  use,  made  of  silver.  'Sipt 
wine  from  silver,  praising  Ood.'  Tennyson, 
4  Anything  resembling  silver;  anything 
having  a  lustre  like  silver. 

PalUs  .  .  .  piteous  of  her  plaintive  cries. 

In  slumber  clos'd  her  si/ver  streaming  eyes.     Pt^. 

—SUver  is  used  in  the  formation  of  many  self- 
explanatory  compounds;  as.  «i<oer-bright> 
rilver- clear,  ri/ver- coated,  silver-sweet,  ni- 
ter-voiced, sUver-vrhlie,  Ac. 
Silver  (sirv6r}.  a.  1.  Made  of  silver;  as,  a  ttl- 
ver  cup.— 2.  Resembling  silver;  having  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  silver;  silvery:  as, 
(a)  white  like  silver;  of  a  shining  white  hue. 
'  Shame  to  thy  silver  hair'  Sfiak.  (b)  Having 
a  pale  lustre;  having  a  soft  splendour.  'The 
sitoer  moon.'    Shak. 

Yon  stiver  beams 
Sleep  they  less  sweetly  on  the  cottage  thatch 
Than  on  the  dome  of  kings?  Sktii^. 

(fi)  Bright;  lustrous;  shining;  glittering. 

Spread  o'er  the  tifver  waves  thy  golden  hairs. 

Shak. 

(d)  EEaving  a  soft  and  clear  tone.  'Music 
with  her  silver  sound.'  Shak.  (e)  Soft; 
gentle;  quiet;  peaceful.  'Silver  slumber.' 
Spenser.— Silver  age,  the  second  mytholo- 
gical period  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Following  the  simple  and  patriarchal  gol- 
den age.  It  is  fabled  as  under  the  rule  of 
Jupiter,  and  was  characterized  by  volup- 
tuousness. See  Onildena^e  under  Golden, 
Iron  age  under  Iron.  Tne  term  silver  age 
is  also  applied  to  a  period  of  Roman  litera- 
ture subseouent  to  tne  most  brilliant  period, 
and  extending  from  about  A.  D.  14  to  AD.  180. 
Silver  (sil^^rX  V.  t.  L  To  cover  superficially 
with  a  coat  of  silver;  as,  to  silver  a  pin  or  a 
dial-plate. 

On  a  tribunal  silvet^d, 
Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gold 
Were  publicly  enthroned.  Shak. 


2.  To  cover  with  tin-foil  amalgamated  with 
quicksilver;  as,  to  silver  glass.  —8.  To  adorn 
with  mild  or  silver-like  lustre:  to  give  a 
silvery  sheen  to.  'And  smiling  calmness 
mXverd  o'er  the  deep.'    Pope. 

The  loveliest  OKwn  that  ever  sUvtr'd  o'er 
A  shell  for  Neptune's  goblet.  Ktmts. 

4  To  make  hoary;  to  tinge  with  gray.  'A 
sable  saoeKd.'    Shak. 

His  head  was  silvtr'd  o'er  with  age.         G<^. 

Silver-beater  (sirv6r-b«t-«r),  n.  One  who 
beats  silver  or  forms  it  into  a  thin  leaf  or 
foil 

SUver-belL  SUver-beU  Ttee  (sii'v«r-bel, 
sirv^r-bel  trSX  n.  A  name  common  to  the 
shrubs  or  small  trees  of  the  senus  Halesia, 
nat  order  Styracacese;  snow-berry  tree. 

SUver-hneh  (sirvto-bushX  n.  An  evergreen 
leguminous  plant,  a  species  of  Anthyllis,  the 
A.  barba  Jovit. 

Sllver-1ni8kl]ied(sirv«r-bus-kind),a.  Hav- 
ing busldns  adorned  with  silver.  'Fair 
sitver-buskin'd  nymphs.'    Milton. 

Silver  -  fir  (sil'v«r-f6r ),  n.  A  species  of  fir, 
the  Abies  pieea  or  Pieea  peetinata,  so  called 
from  two  silvery  lines  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains 
of  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  but  has 
long  been  common  in  Britain.  It  grows  to 
the  neight  of  150  to  180  feet,  forming  a  very 
fine  tree.  Its  timber  is  not  so  much  prized 
as  that  of  some  other  species,  but  is  used 
for  various  purposes,  and  is  durable  under 
water.  It  yields  resin,  turpentine,  tar,  Ac. , 
especially  the  fine  clear  turpentine  known 
as  Strasburg  turpentine.  The  American 
silver-fir,  the  balm  of  Oilead  fir  (Abies  bal- 
samea\  yields  the  Canada-balsam  used  for 
optical  purposes.  Other  species  of  Pieea 
are  also  called  silver-firs. 

Silver  -  flsli  ( sil'v6rfish  X  n.  A  fish  of  the 
size  of  a  small  carp,  having  a  white  colour 
striped  with  silvery  lines.  It  is  a  variety  of 
the  Cyprinus  auratus,  or  gold-fish. 

Silver -fox  (sirv«r-foks).  n.  A  species  of 
fox,  Vulpesargentatus,innahitAag  the  north- 
em  parts  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  America, 
and  distinguished  by  its  rich  and  valuable 
fur,  which  Is  of  a  shining  black  colour,  hav- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  white  mixed  with  it 
in  different  proportions. 

Silver-glance  (sirvftr-glans).  n.  A  mineral, 
a  native  sulphuret  of  silver.    See  under 

SlLVBR. 

Silver -grain  (sil'v«r-gr&n),  n.  A  name 
given  to  the  medullary  rays,  or  vertical 
plates  of  cellular  tissue  which  connect  the 
pith  of  exogenous  plants  with  the  bark. 

Silver -gray  (sirv6r-gr&x  <i.  Of  a  colour 
resembUng  silver.    Tennyson. 

Silver-haired  (sil'v^r-h&rdX  a.  Having  hair 
of  the  colour  of  silver;  havug  white  or  grur 
hair. 

Silvering  (sil'v^r-ing),  n.  l.  The  art,  opera- 
tion, or  practice  of  covering  the  surface  of 
anything  with  silver,  or  with  an  amalgam 
of  tin  and  mercury;  as,  the  silvering  of  cop- 
per or  brass;  the  silverirta  of  mirrors.— 
2.  The  silver  or  amalgam  lud  on. 

Silveriie  (sirv6r-Iz).  v.t  pret  A  pp.  silver- 
iced;  ppr.  sUverizing.  To  coat  or  cover  with 
silver. 

Silver-leaf  (8irv«r-m  n.  SUver  foliated 
or  beaten  out  into  a  thin  leaf. 

Silverless  (sil'vdr-les),  a.  Having  no  silver; 
without  money;  impecunious.  Piers  Plow- 
man. 

SilverUng  (sirv«r-lingX  n.  A  sUver  coin. 
'  A  thousand  vines  at  a  thousand  silverlinas.  * 
Is.  vii.  23. 

SUverly  (siVvArli),  adv.  With  a  bright  or 
sparkling  appearance,  like  silver. 

Let  me  wipe  olT  this  honourable  dew 

That  sitverty  doth  progress  on  thy  chedcs.  Shak. 

This  river  does  not  see  the  naked  sky. 

Till  it  begins  to  progress  sihtriv 

Around  Uie  western  border  o(  tfie  wood.    Kami*. 

Silvern  (sirv^m),  a.    Made  of  silver,  silver. 

[Now  archaic  or  poetical.] 
Silver-paper  (sil'v«r-pi-p«r\  n.    Tissne- 

paper. 
Culver-plated  (sirv«r-pUt-edX  a.    Covered 

with  a  thin  coating  of  silver. 
Silversmith  (sll'v^r-smithi  n.    One  whose 

occupation  is  to  work  in  silver.  Acts  xiz.  24. 
Silver -Stick  (sirv^r-stikX  n-     The  name 

given  to  a  field-ofl&cer  of  the  Life  Guards 

when  on  palace  duty. 
SUver-tmiiUe.  SifTery- thistle  (siTvAr- 

this-L  sil'v«r-i-this-lX  n.    A  plant  of  the  ge> 

nus  Acanthus,  the  A.  spinosus,  a  native  of 

Southern  Europe,  but  cultivated  in  this 

country.    Its  leaves  are  supposed  to  hare 


fiU,  far.  f*i.  f«ll,       »4,  met.  hAr;       pine,  pin;     nOte,  not.  mdve;       tfibe,  tub,  boll;       oU,  pound;       fi,  Sc  abiine;     jT,  8c  fsy. 
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ffenUhed  to  rallimachat  the  model  for  the 
dwormtion  uf  the  capiUU  of  the  columns  in 
Che  Corinthian  ityle  of  erchitecture. 

tOw-tOllflied  (ftirvArtungdX a.  HaTing 
a  snooth  tongue  or  ipeeclL 

SQTUr-  tTM  (»U'r«r-tr«).  n.  A  plant  of  the 
c«niu  Ltncodendron.  L.  argenUum^  so  called 
m»m  the  i^pearance  of  the  leares,  which 
are  lanceolate  and  siUcy.  It  is  a  laige  erer- 
graen  shrub  with  hsndsome  foliage,  i  native 
of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope. 

tflW  -  weed  ( sirv«r- wM  X  »i.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Potentilla,  the  P.  anttrintL 
Caned  also  Ooom-grau  and  Wild  Tansy. 
See  PoTByriLLA. 

SIhnry  (tirv^-iX  «•  t  Besprinkled ,  covered 
with,  or  containing  silver— 2.  Like  silver; 
ha  vine  the  appearance  of  silver;  white;  of 
a  mila  or  silver-like  lustre. 

Of  aO  tlie  cnamcrd  race  whoie  silvery  wbi^ 
Watcs  to  the  tepid  sephjrn  of  the  spring.    Pofe. 

la  the  hcKamcter  rises  the  fountain'!  silvery  column, 
la  (he  peatametey  aye  fialUnK  in  melody  bnclc 

CeUridge. 

&  Ctaar  and  soft,  as  the  sound  of  a  silver 
bell;  as.  tifwry  laughter. — i  In  \ML  bluish 
white  or  graj.  with  a  metallic  lustre. 

tlibrlmni  <siri-bum),  n.  a  genus  of  compo- 
se plants  belonging  to  the  thistle  group. 
8.  Marianum  is  the  Carduut  Marianua  of 
linnaos,  and  is  popularly  known  by  the 
name  of  mUk-tkUtU.  It  is  found  in  waste 
places  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  distinguish- 
able at  once  bv  the  milky  veins  on  its  leaves, 
and  the  great  recurved  scales  of  the  invo- 
Incra  Tne  white  veins  on  the  leaves  were 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  a  drop 
of  the  Virgin  Mary's  milk. 

(sl'maX  In  arsA  same  as  CVm  (which 
'». 

it  (dm'a-gri),  It.    [Fr  timagr^,  a. 
grlmaoe.)    A  grimace.    DrytUn.    [Bare.] 

ttnar.t  Slinmret  (si-miiK,  si-m&rO.  n.  [Fr. 
timam.  1%,  timarra.]  A  woman's  robe;  a 
loose  light  garment  Written  also  Cimar, 
Cipmmr,  Ckimmar,  and  Simarrt.  *  Ladies 
drvesed  In  rich  timart.*  Drydtn.  *A  ti- 
mmrv  of  the  richest  Persian  sUk.'  Sir  W. 
ScpU. 

.  (sim-a-r<nNiX  ^  (The  Caribbean 
of  8.  t^leiiuUit.]  A  genus  of  the  nat 
order  Simarubaoett.  They  have  compound 
leaves  and  small  paniculate  unisexual  flow- 
ers. The  bark  of  the  root  of  3.  amara  or 
n^UimaiiM,  a  tall  tree,  a  native  of  Guiana 
si4  of  Jamaica,  Is  also  called  simaruba.  It 
Is  a  tough,  fibrous,  bitter  bariL;  the  infu- 
sloa  b  ooeasionally  used  in  medicine  as  a 
tunic 

|lnmr«lMOMi(sini'a-rftb&''s«-«).n.frf.  A  nat 
order  of  usually  bitter  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
simple  or  compound  leaves  and  regular 
■aiecxual  flowers,  natives  chiefly  of  the  tor- 
rid sooe 

ttntUot  (sim'blot).  n.    The  harness  of  a 
iver's  dimw-loom.    Simmondt. 

(sim'ift-on-lt),  n.  Sede$.  a  follower 
ol  the  Ber  Chartes  Swmson,  a  highly  evan- 
gcUcal  clergyman  of  the  Bnglisb  (^uroh. 
who  In  the  end  ot  last  century  endeavoured 
to  establish  a  fund,  known  as  '  the  Simeon 
tmst'  for  the  purchase  of  cures,  to  which 
■eai  of  similar  sentiments  with  himself 
H^t  be  presented ;  hence,  a  name  some- 
tiwss  given  to  Low-churchmen.  Sometimes 
abtvevlated  taito  Sim. 

*  Do  ro«  wean  to  tcti  me  now  that  yoo  rei^ard 
chapcM  a*  anythtaff  but  an  onmitiirated  auisancet' 
'  1|<Mi  certamiy  I  do  mean  to  tell  you  lo,  if  you  ask 
■«'    'Ah.1  MC-^AMi''  Fmnmr. 


,  (simfl^),  fL    fL,  an  ape.  from  sifmit. 

flat-noeed.  1    The  generic  name  applied  by 
f4itB«Qs  to  all  the  qnadrumanous  mammaU 

a soakeys)  except  the  lemurs.  TheLinn«an 
snfas  are  divided  into  numerous  sub-genera, 
to  none  of  which  the  name  Slmia  is  now 
sipptted.  except  by  soa»e  modem  naturalists 
•o  the  spedes  of  the  genus  Pithecus  (which 


((sim1-a-d^»pl.  A  ouadrumanous 

fimfly  of  mammals  now  limited  to  include 
ite  hlghtfT  apes,  such  as  the  orangs.  gorilla, 
and  chimpanxee. 

■■toa,  ilmlid  (sima-an.  sIrolalX  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  ape:  resembling  an  ape; 
hatvteg  the  character  of  an  ape;  ape-like. 

avarr  that  there  may  be  wtfrar  souls  who. 
J  frcMB  tbctr  stmimi  adrcii,  may  doubt  the  oo^' 
r«of  Sdpio.  yerrtid. 

It  la  vam  adfwtted  that  the  diffrrences  between 

of  the  hirhe«  races  of  man  aad  that  of 

theirti  lesa  in  dcxree.  are  of  the  same 

mm  wikich  «ep«nte  the  simttm  fratn  the 

Sv  C.  LyeU. 


Similar  ( sim'i-lftr  X  »•  [Fr.  MxmQairt,  from 
a  hypothetical  form  simitorw,  from  L.  simi- 
<t«.  like,  from  a  root  seen  also  in  E.  tamt. 
See  Same.]  1.  Like;  resembling;  having  a 
like  form  or  appearance;  like  in  qualTty. 
Similar  mav  signify  exactly  alike,  or  having 
a  general  likeness,  a  likeness  in  the  princi- 
pal points.  The  latter  is  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing. 'A  duty  second  and  timHar  to  that 
of  the  love  of  God. '    WaUtland, 

There  are  other  collateral  manufactures  of  so  stmt'' 
iar  a  nature  that  a  workman  can  easily  transfer  his 
Industry  from  one  of  them  to  another.  Adam  Smith. 

2.t  Homogeneous;  of  like  structure  or  char- 
acter throughout  Boyle.— Similar  are».  See 
under  Arc.— Similar  ourvtM^  curves  whose 
eguations  are  of  the  same  form,  and  the  ratio 
ox  the  constants  in  those  equations  equal— 
Similar  reetilinsal /Igurea,  in  geom.  such  as 
have  their  several  angles  equal  each  to  each, 
and  the  sides  about  the  equal  angles  propor- 
tionsL  Such  figures  are  to  one  another  as  the 
squares  of  their  homologous  sidea— Similar 
iegmentu  of  circles,  those  which  contain 
equal  ansles.  —Similar  solid$,  such  as  are 
contained  bv  the  same  number  of  similar 

}>lanes.  similarly  situated,  and  having  like 
nclinations  to  one  another.  Such  solids 
are  to  one  another  as  the  cubes  of  their 
homologous  sides. 

Similar  (sim'ildr),  n.  That  which  is  simi- 
lar; that  which  resembles  something  else  in 
form,  appearance,  quality,  or  the  like. 

The  question  to  be  asked  is,  whether  the  associa* 
tion  established  between  the  two  feelinf^s  results  im- 
mediately from  the  cohesion  of  the  one  to  the  other, 
or  results  mediately  from  the  cohesion  of  each  feeling 
axMl  each  relation  between  them  to  thdr  respective 
similars  in  experience.  H.  Spencer. 

Similarity  (sim-i-lar'i-ti),  n.  The  sUte  of 
being  similar;  close  likeness:  perfect  or 
partial  resemblance;  as,  a  voMiarity  of  fea- 
tures. 

From  the  .  .  similarity  It  bore  to  the  spruce.  I 
Judged  that  .  .  it  would  make  a  very  wholesome 
beer.  Ce«k. 

Similarly  (sim'i-16r-li),  adv.  In  a  similar  or 
like  manner;  with  resemblance  in  essential 
points. 

Cumllaryt  (sim'i-l«riX  a*  SimiUr.  'Bhym- 
ing  cadences  of  nmiUtry  worda'    South. 

Simile  (sim'iiex  n.  (L,  a  like  thing,  from 
timUig,  like.  See  SnflLAR.]  In  rhet.  the 
likening  together  of  two  things  which,  how- 
ever different  in  other  respects,  have  some 
strong  point  or  points  of  resemblance ;  a 
poetic  or  imaginative  comparison. 

O.  sir,  Lucentio  slipped  me  like  his  greyhound. 
Which  runs  himself  and  catches  for  his  roaster. 
—A  good  swift  simile,  but  something  currish.  ShaA. 

Similes  are  like  songs  in  love ; 

They  much  describe,  they  nothing  prove.   Pri^r. 

—Simile,  Metaphor,  Allegory,  Parable,  agree 
in  implying  likeness  between  a  primary  ob- 
ject, or  the  thing  likened,  and  a  secendarv. 
or  that  to  which  It  is  likened.  Simile  asserts 
mere  resemblance,  and  states  what  is  liter- 
ally true:  as,  man  is  like  grass.  Metaphor 
-asserts  what,  taken  literallv,  is  not  true,  af- 
firming the  primary  to  be  tne  secondary;  as. 
all  flesh  if  gnss.  Allegory  has  been  deJBned 
to  be  a  continued  metaphor,  but  improperly. 
Metaphor  presents  always  both  obiects;  al- 
legory, the  secondary  oi^.  so  that  its  real 
meaning  and  application  are  only  to  be  per- 
ceived bv  inference.  The  most  character- 
istic feature  of  allegory  is  the  personifica- 
tion of  abstract  ideas  and  things  without 
life,  and  the  allegory  generally  forms  an  in- 
dependent whole  of  some  length.  Spen- 
ser's Fa^  Queen  and  Bunyan's  PUgrinCt 
Proareee  are  the  most  perfect  examples  in 
mooiem  literature.  ParaJbU  is  usually  de- 
voted to  the  inculcation  of  some  truth  or 
Erinciple  by  means  of  an  invented  case  or 
iddent  resembling  or  parallel  to  a  reiU 
case,  the  author  of  the  parable  being  thus 
enabled  to  put  prominently  and  forcibly 
forward  the  essential  points  intended  ^  be 
emphasized. 

Similiter  (si-mtn-tdrX  adv.  [L..  in  like 
manner.  ]  In  law,  the  technical  designation 
of  the  form  bv  which  either  party  in  plead- 
ing accepts  the  issue  tendered  by  his  oi>- 

d^Ultode  (si-mintfidX  n.  [Fr.  eimUi- 
tude,  from  L.  ttmUihtdo,  from  timilie,  like.] 
L  Likeness;  resemblance;  likeness  in  nature, 
qualities,  or  appearance. 

Similitude  ot  substance  would  cause  attraction. 

Bae0H. 
Let  us  make  now  man  In  our  image,  man 
la  our  similiiHde.  Mitten. 

Fate  some  future  bard  shall  Join 

In  sad  similitude  of  griefs  to  mine.  Pefe. 


2.  A  comparison ;  a  parable  or  allegory;  a 
simile. 

Tasso  in  his  similitttdes  never  departed  from  the 
woods,  that  is,  his  comparisons  were  taken  from  the 
country.  Dryden. 

8.  A  representation;  a  facsimile;  a  portrait 
SlmlUtudlnary  (si-mU'i-tQ''di-na-rO,  a.   In- 
volving  the  use  of  similitudes  or  similes; 
marking  similitude.    .Sfir  E.  Coke. 
Slmilor  (siml-lorX  n.  A  gold-coloured  alloy 
of  copper  and  sine.    Written  also  SemHor. 
Slmloua  (sim'i-us),  a.     [L  timia,  an  spe.] 
Pertaining  to  or  like  the  monkey;  monkey- 
like.     'That  strange  eimious  school -boy 
passion  of  giving  pain  to  others.'   Sjfdney 

Simitar (sim'ltdrX    See SoiMiTAit. 

Simmer  (sim'^r),  i^.t.  [O.E.  eymper,  to  sim- 
mer; prooablv  imitative  of  the  gentle  mur- 
muring sound  made  by  liquids  Mginning  to 
boil  or  boiling  very  slowly.]  To  boll  or 
bubble  gently,  or  with  a  gentle  hissing. 
'Till  the  spirit  simmer  or  boil  a  little.' 
Boyle. 

Simmer  (sim'ArX  v.t  To  cause  to  boil 
gently. 

nmnelt  (8im'ne1),n.  [Formerly  also  sinMnf I. 
from  O.Fr.  simenel,  timinel,  a  cake  of  fine 
fiour;  L.L.  timenellue,  eiminellus  (for  «imi- 
lellue),  from  L.  timila  (with  change  of  I  to 
nX  the  finest  wheat  fiour.]  A  cake  nmde  of 
fine  fiour;  a  kind  of  sweet  cake :  a  crackueL 
'Not  common  bread^  but  wassel  bread  and 
ttmnelt,  for  his  diet^    Fuller. 

Sodden  bread,  which  be  called  simnels  or  crack- 
nels, be  verie  unwholesome.  Bttltein  (1395). 

Slmonlac  (si-mO'ni-ak),  n.  [Fr.  siinonia^iM. 
See  SmoNT.  ]  One  who  practises  simony,  or 
who  buys  or  sells  preferment  in  the  church. 

Slmonlacal  (si-mO-nl'ak-alX  a.  1.  Guilty  of 
simony. 

Add  to  your  criminals  the  simetiiacal  ladies  who 
seduce  the  sacred  order  into  the  difficulty  of  break- 
ing their  troth.  S/ectater. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  involvimt,  or  consisting  of 
simony,  or  the  crime  of  buying  or  selDng 
ecclesiastical  preferment;  as,  a  eimomiaoai 
presentation. 

ffimonlacally  (simd-nrak-al-liX  adv.  In  a 
simoniacal  manner;  with  the  guilt  or  of- 
fence of  simony. 

Slmonlan  (si-md'ni-an),  *k  A  follower  of 
Simon  Magus,  whose  system  was  a  species  of 
gnosticism. 

fflmOBloUB  (si-md'ni-usX  a.  Partaking  of 
simony;  given  to  simony.    Milton. 

Slmonlft  (sim'on-istX  n.  One  who  practises 
or  defends  simony;  a  slmoniac 

Simony  (sim'oniX  n.  [Fr.  eimonie,  L.L  «i- 
monia,  from  Simon  Magus,  who  wished  to 
purchase  the  power  of  conferring  the  Holy 
Spirit  Ac.  vUl]  The  act  or  practice  of  traf- 
ficking in  sacred  things;  iwrticularly,  the 
buying  or  selling  of  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment, or  the  corrupt  presentation  of  any  one 
to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  for  money  or 
reward. 

Simoom  (si-mOm'X  n.  [At.  eamUm,  from 
eamma,  to  poison,  j  A  hot  suffocating  wind 
that  blows  occasionally  in  Africa  and  Ara- 
bia, generated  by  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
parched  deserts  or  sandy  plains.  The  air, 
heated  by  contact  with  the  noonday  burning 
sand,  ascends,  and  the  infiux  of  colder  air 
from  all  sides  forms  a  whirlwind  or  minia- 
ture cyclone,  which  is  borne  across  the 
desert  laden  with  sand  and  dust  Its  in- 
tense, dry,  parching  heat,  combined  with 
the  cloud  of  dust  and  sand  which  it  carries 
with  it,  has  a  very  destructive  effect  upon 
both  vegetable  and  animal  life.  The  effects 
of  the  simoom  are  felt  in  neighbouring  re- 
gions, where  winds  owing  their  origin  to 
it  are  known  under  different  names,  and  it 
is  subject  to  important  modifications  by  the 
nature  of  the  earth's  surface  over  which  it 
passes.  It  is  called  Siroeeo  in  South  Italy, 
Samiel  in  Turkey.  Solano  In  Spain,  Kamnn 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  ilarmattan  in 
Guinea  and  Senegambla. 

Simoon  (si-mOnO,  n.    Same  as  Simoom. 

Simons  (sl'musX  a.  [L  simue,  fiat-nosed; 
Gr.  eimce.]  1.  Having  a  very  flat  or  snub 
nose,  with  the  end  turned  up.— 2.  Concave. 
'The  simoui  part  of  the  liver.'  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Slmpal  (sim'pIX  n.  A  beautiful  little  mon- 
key of  Sumatra  {Preebytet  melalcphoe),  re- 
markable for  its  extremely  long  and  slender 
non-prehensile  tall,  and  the  black  crest  that 
traverses  the  crown  of  the  head. 

Simper  (sim'p«r),  v.i.  [Probably,  as  Wedg- 
wood thinks,  the  radical  meaning  Is  that  of 
a  conscious  restraint  of  the  lips  and  month. 


ih.  Be.  lock;     g,  go;     J.  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     fu.  them  th.  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;   ih,  asure.— See  KXT. 
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a*  if  closing  them  in  the  pronundatioD  of 
the  sound  tipp,  this  word  sipp  in  L.O.  ex- 
pressing the  gesture  of  a  oompreaaed  mouth, 
and  an  affected  pronunciation  with  pointed 
lips;  oomp.mim,  mum.  Similar  words  are 
Prov.  O.  ztmpem,  to  be  affectedlv  coy;  Dul 
Mtmper^  iimper,  coy.]  1.  To  smUe  in  a  silly 
manner.  'Bdiold  yond  timpering  dame.' 
Shak.—2.i  To  glimmer;  to  tinnkle. 


Yet  can  I  mark  how  itan  tf>OTe 

SuH/er  and  shiac  G.  Rtrbtrt. 


8lM 


KtaDper  (sim'pftrX  n.  A  smile  with  an  air  of 
silliness;  an  affected  smile  or  smirk.  'The 
conscious  timper  and  the  Jealous  leer.' 
Pope. 

Slmperer  <|sim'pdr-teX  ^  ^^  ^^o  simpera. 
8impe]illffly(nm'p6r-iug-li),ado.  In  a  sim- 
mering manner;  with  a  nlly  smile. 
fflmpiiesometer  (sim'pi-ez-onf'et4r)i     See 
Stmpibsoxbtxr. 

Simple  (sim'plX  a.  [Fr.  timpU^  from  L.  cim- 
pUx,  simple,  from  a  root  sa,  mm,  meaning 
one  or  unity  ^also  in  tiiicere  and  in  R  «am«X 
and  that  otjUiea,  a  fold.1  1.  Single;  not  com- 
plex ;  consisting  of  one  thing;  uncompounded ; 
unmin^led:  uncombined  with  anything  else; 
as,  a  nmpte  substance;  a  timpU  i&a;  a 
gimple  sound. 


Amoni^  tubstances,  tome  are  called  timfU^  aotae 
compound,  whether  taken  in  a  philosophical  or  vul- 
gar sense.  Watts. 

2.  Not  glren  to  design,  stratagem,  or  dupli- 
city; undesigning;  unoere;  harmless.  'Tra- 
dition's timple  tongua'    Byron a.  Artless 

in  manner;  unaffected;  unconstrained;  ia- 
artifldal;  unadorned;  plain;  as,  a  timpU 
style  of  narration ;  a  HmpU  dress. 

In  .riM^aiaanen  all  the  secret  lies.      ycut^. 


4.  Mere;  pure;  being  no  more  and  no  less; 
being  nothing  else  but  'A  timpU  knight 
among  his  knlghta.'    Ttnnyion. 

A  medicine  .  .  .  whose  ximpU  tooch 

Is  powerful  to  araise  king  Pepin.  Shak. 

A  heated  pulpiteer. 
Not  prcachiaff  ^i»^<r  Christ  to  .rtfOT/fe  men, 
Anoouaced  the  coming  doom.  Ttnt^ftmu 

6.  Not  distiuffuished  by  any  excellence;  of  an 
awrage  quali^;  common;  plain;  bumble; 
lowly. 

Great  floods  have  flown 
VnKAiimfUwaoiKM,  Skak. 

aadhrity  .  .  .  featts  aad  titmfU,  made  the 
samenre.  FutUr* 


Clargya 
lelorthe 


(Th< 
Tak 


fuel 

&  Not  complex  or  complicated;  as,  a  ma- 
chine of  txmpU  construction.— 7.  Unmis- 
takable; clear;  intelligible;  as,  a  timpU 
statement— &  Weak  in  intellect;  not  wise 
or  sagacious;  silly. 

The  HmfU  beltereth  every  word;  but  the  prudent 
looketh  w«l  to  his  going.  Pror.  xIt.  15. 

I  am  ariumed  that  women  are  so  sim^U 
To  offer  war  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace. 

Shmk. 

9.  In  5of.  mdlTided,  as  a  Toot»  stem,  or 
spike ;  only  one  on  a  petiole;  as,  a  Htnple 
leaf;  only  one  on  a  peduncle;  as,  a  «imple 
flower;  haring  only  one  set  ot  rays,  as  an 
umbel;  haring  only  one  series  of  leaflets;  as. 
tktimpie  calyx;  not  plumose  or  feathered,  as 
a  pappua.— 10.  In  ch$m.  applied  to  a  body 
that  has  not  been  decomposed  or  separated 
into  two  or  more  bodies;  elementary.  See 
.fiZMMwIary  tubttaneet  under  Klixbntabt. 
IL  In  minirmL  homogeneous.— Simple  con- 
tracts  twfipltf  eqtuUion,  timpU  interut,  Ac 
See  ander  the  nouns.— Stn.  Single,  uncom- 
pounded, nnming^ed,  unmixed,  mere,  un- 
combined, elementary,  plain,  artless,  sin- 
oere.  harmless,  undesigning.  frank,  open, 
maffected,  inartificial,  unadorned,  credu- 
lous, silly,  foolish,  shallow,  unwise. 
Simple  (sim'pl),  n.  L  Something  not  mixed 
or  compounded. 

It  is  a  mdancholy  of  mine  own,  compounded  of 
many  tim^ts,  extracted  from  many  objects.   Sh»k. 

Speciflcalhr,  a  medicinal  herb  or  medicine 
obtained  m>m  an  herb;  so  called  because 
each  vegetable  was  supposed  to  possess  its 
particular  virtue,  and  therefore  to  consti- 
tute a  simple  remedy. 

We  walked  into  a  laive  garden,  esteemed  for  its 
furniture,  one  of  die  fairest,  especially  for  simpUs 
and  exotics.  Evtiyn- 

2.  In  the  it  CatK  Ch.  a  feast  celebrated 

with  less  ceremony  than  a  double  or  tomi' 

dottbU.    See  DouBlX 
Stmpto  (sim'plX  v.i.  prei  A  pp.  ttmnUd; 

ppr.  timpling.  To  gather  simples  or  plants. 

'  As  timpling  on  the  flowery  hUls  he  sUvyed. ' 

Qarth. 
81mple-lieArted(sim'pl-hIrt-edia.  Having 

a  simple  heart;  single-hearted;  ingenuous. 


Simple-minded  (sim'pl-mlnd-ed),  ct.  Art- 
less; undesigning;  unsuspecting. 

ley)  bending  oft  their  sanctimonious  eyes 
*alce  homage  of  the  simpU-mintUd  throng. 

Aktnside. 

SimpAe-miiidednesB  (sim'pl-mind-ed-nes), 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  simple- 
minded;  artlessness. 

ffiffip^^^—  (sim'pl-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  simple,  single,  or  uncom- 
pounded; as,  the  simplenest  of  the  elements. 
1  Artlessness;  simplicity;  innocence;  plain- 
ness. 

For  never  anjrdiing  can  be  amiss 

When  simpUnas  and  duty  tender  It     Skak. 

&  Weakness  of  intellect;  silliness;  folly. 

What  ximpUness  is  thist  Shak. 

Simpler  (sim'pl-^r),  n.  One  that  collects 
simples  or  medicinal  plants ;  an  herbalist ; 
asimplist 

An  English  botanist  will  not  have  soch  satisfaction 
in  showing  it  to  a  simfUr.  Barrington, 

8imple88et(Bim'ples),tL  [Fr.]  Simplicity; 
silUnesa    CAotteer;  Spetuer. 

Simpleton  (sim'pl-ton),  n.  [From  ftmpt^, 
with  French  term,  ton;  oomp.  Fr.  timpletU, 
a  silly  wench.]  One  who  is  very  simple ;  a 
sillv  persou ;  a  person  of  weak  intellect;  a 
trifler,  a  foolish  person. 

A  discredit,  as  lasting  as  mercenary  scribblers  or 
curious  ftmpMnu  can  make  it.  Ptipt. 

Simplex  (sim'pleksXn.  [L]  Simple;  single. 

Simi^lidant  (slm-plish'i-an),  n.  [O.Fr.  nm- 
plieien.  ]  An  artless,  unskilled,  or  undesign- 
ing person;  a  simpleton. 

Simplicity  (sim-plis'iti),  n.  [Vr.  timpUciU, 
L.  tannlieitae.  See  SDfPLB.]  1.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  simple,  unmixed,  or  un- 
conapounded ;  as,  the  nnupiieiiy  of  metals 
or  of  earths.  'Discoverable  in  their  nm- 
plieUy  and  mixture.'  Sir  T.  Broume.—2.  The 
state  or  qualltv  of  being  not  complex,  or  of 
consisting  of  lew  parts;  as,  the  gimpUeity 
of  a  machine. 

We  are  led  to  conceive  that  great  machine  of  the 
world  to  have  been  once  iu  a  state  of  greater  sim' 
piicHy  than  it  now  is.  Bumtt. 

8.  Artlessness  of  mind;  freedom  from  a  pro- 
pensity to  cimning  or  stratagem ;  freedom 
from  duplicity;  sinoerlty ;  harmlessness.  '  By 
the  eimplicity  of  Venus'  doves.'    Shak. 

Of  manner  gently  of  aflisctions  mild ; 

la  wit  a  man,  sititfdicity  a  child.  A^. 

4.  Freedom  from  artifldal  ornament;  plain- 
ness; as.  the  aimplieUy  of  a  dress,  of  style, 
of  language,  Ac 

Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face. 
That  makes  simpticity  a  grace; 
Robes  kMedy  flowing,  hanr  as  free; 
Such  sweet  neglect  wore  taketh  me 
Than  all  th'  adulteries  of  art.      B.  yonsoH. 

6.  Freedom  from  subtlety  or  abstruseness; 
clearness;  as,  the  tinwUeity  of  Scriptural 
doctrines  or  truth.  — d.  Weakness  of  intellect ; 
silliness;  foUy. 

How  loi^  ye  simple  oaes.  will  ye  lof«  sim/He^. 

Prov.  L  aa. 

SimpUAcatlon (sim'plifl-ka''shoni  n.  [Er. 
MimpUfieation.]  The  act  of  simplifying;  the 
act  of  maldng  simple ;  the  act  of  reducing 
to  simplicity,  or  to  a  state  not  complex. 

The  sitmpttfirmtiom  of  machines  readers  them  more 
and  more  perfect,  but  this  sim/lification  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  languages  renders  them  more  and  more 
imperfect,  and  less  proper  for  many  of  the  purposes 
of  language.  AdatmSmitk. 

Simplify  (sim'pli-fl),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  Hmpli- 
ftea;  ppr.  timnlifyxng.  [Ft.  nmpUfter,  L.L. 
iimpi^eare,  from  L  timplex,  simple,  and 
/otfto,  to  make.]  To  make  simple;  to  bring 
to  greater  simplicity;  to  reduce  from  the 
complex  state;  to  show  an  easier  or  shorter 
process  for  doing  or  making;  to  make  plain 
or  easy. 

Philosophers  have  generally  advised  men  to  shun 
needless  occupations,  as  the  certain  impediments  of 
a  good  and  nappy  Ufe ;  they  bid  us  endeavour  to 
ritnpiify  ourselves.  Bnrrvw. 

The  collection  of  duties  is  drawn  to  a  point,  and  so 
far  simflifitd.  A.  Hamiiton. 

Simpllst  (sim'pl-ist),  n.  One  skilled  in 
simples  or  medicinal  plants;  a  simpler. 

A  plant  so  unlike  a  rose,  it  hath  been  mistaken  by 
some  good  simplists  for  amomum.    Sir  T.  Brawnt. 

SimpUetiC  (sim-plis'tikX  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  simples  or  a  simplist    [Rare.  ] 

Simplitsrt  (sim'pli-ti).  n.  Simplicity.  PUrt 
Ploteman. 

Bimplooe  (sim'Jpld-s^  n.  SameasS^ymptooe. 

Simply  (sim'pli).  adv.  1.  In  a  simple  manner; 
witnout  art;  without  subtlety;  artlessly; 
plainly. 

Subverting  worldly  strong,  and  worldly  wise 
By  timfly  meek.  MUfn. 


2.  Without  addition;  alone;  absolutely.  'I 
were  rimplu  the  most  active  fellow  in 
Europe.'  Shak. 

They  make  that  good  or  evfl  which  otberwite  of 
itself  were  not  simfty  the  one  nor  the  other. 

8.  Merely;  solely. 

Sim/tj  the  thing  I  am 
Shan  make  me  hve.  Skak. 

4.  Weakly;  foolishlv. 

Simnlaohret  (sira'iii-1&-kto),  n.  [L.  Hmu- 
laerum,  a  likeness,  an  image.]  An  image. 
Sir  T.  Elyot 

Simnlart  (sim'0-1«r),  n.  [See  Sixulati.] 
One  who  simulates  or  counterfeits  some- 
thing; one  who  pretends  to  be  what  he  isnot 

Christ  calleth  the  Pharisees  hypocrites,  diat  ic  to 
say,  ximtttars,  and  whited  sepulchres.     TyndaU. 

Simnlart  (sim'Jl-16r).a.  Specious;  plausible; 
feigned;  coimterfeit 

I  rettimed  with  sitnular  proof  enooeb 
To  make  the  noble  Leonatus  mad.  SJkak. 

Simulate  (sim'tl-Iftt]),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  tbrnu- 
latsd;  ppr.  timulatinff.  [L.  nmtuo,  timu- 
latum,  troia  gimUiSt  like.]  To  assume  the 
mere  appearance  of,  without  the  reality:  to 
assume  the  signs  or  indications  of,  falsely; 
to  counterfeit;  to  feign. 

What  though  the  first  smooth  Caesar's  arts  caressed 
Merit  and  virtue.  timMiating  met  Thsmson. 

The  Puritans  .  .  .  prayed,  and  with  no  Hmulattd 
fervour.  Macaulay. 

Simulate  (sim'Q-l&t),  a.  [Lw  timuiaUu,  pp. 
of  «»mti{o.  See  the  verb.]  Feigned;  yrt- 
tended.    '  A  «imuZate  chastity.'    BaU. 

Simulation  (sim-il-la'shon),  n.  [L.  wmu- 
laUo.  See  SDfULATS.]  The  act  of  simulat- 
ing or  of  feigning  to  be  that  which  one  is 
not ;  the  assumption  of  a  deceitful  appear- 
ance or  character.  iSVmtilafton  differs  from 
dienmuiation.  The  former  denotes  the  as- 
suming of  a  false  character;  the  latter  de- 
notes the  concealment  of  the  true  character. 

Sim$miati0n  is  a  pretence  of  what  is  not ;  disaimu- 
latioa  a  concealment  of  what  is.  StmU. 

Stk.  Counterfeiting,  feint,  pretence. 

Simulator  (sim'tl-lat-^X  ^  One  who  simu- 
lates or  feigna. 

Simulatory  (sim'Q-li-to-riX  a.  Constating 
in  or  characterized  by  simulation. 


Jehoran  wisely  suspects  die  figlit  of  die  Sytfaaa  to 
be  but  simtUatory,  .  .  .  only  to  draw  Israel  oat  of 
their  city.  B/.  HaU. 

Simnllum  (si-mfl1i-umX  n.  TL.  «»muto^  to 
feign.  ]  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects  of  the 
family  Tipnlidn.  One  species  is  known  by 
the  name  of  sand-fly;  its  larvss  are  found  00 
the  stems  of  water-plants,  and  when  any- 
thing disturbs  the  water  theybecome  per- 
fectly still  and  motionless.  The  q)eclee  of 
Simulinm  are  small,  and  often  prove  very 
troublesome  from  piercing  the  flesh. 

Simultaneity  ( sim'ul-ta-nd^i-ti  X  ^  State 
or  quality  of  oeing  simultaneous.  Dt  QviM- 
cey. 

Simultaneous  (sim-nl-t&'nd-us),  a.  [Fr. 
timvJitanUt  L  L.  «»mt<Zton«ia,  from  L.  titmMl, 
at  the  same  time.]  Taking  place  or  hap- 
pening at  the  same  time ;  done  at  the  same 
time;  as,  timxiltantouk  events;  the  nmtf/- 
fjaneoue  eruption  of  two  volcanoes.  '  A  like 
mutual  and  timxtltantout  exchang&'  Oton- 
viJilt.  —SimtUtaiutous  eqtuUiont,  in  maik. 
equations  in  which  the  values  of  the  un- 
known quantities  entering  them  are  the 
same  in  both  or  in  all  at  the  same  tim& 

SimultaneouBly  (sim-ul-ta'ne-us-U),  ado. 
At  a  simultaneous  time ;  in  a  simultaneous 
manner;  together;  in  conjunction. 

He  introduces  the  deities  of  both  acting  simul- 
taiupttsiy.  SM*Mst»tu. 

SimultaneousnesB  (sim-ul-t&'nd-us-nesX  m. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  simultaneous, 
or  of  happening  at  the  same  time,  or  acting 
in  conjunction;  as.  the  8im%dtaneaiuMi%kmm. 
transactions  in  two  different  places. 

Simultyt  (sim'ul-tiX  n.  [L  timtUiae^  bos- 
tile  encounter.  ]  Private  grud^  or  ^uarreL 
'To  enquire  after  domestic  sxmult%e$.*  B. 
Jomon. 

Simurg  (si-murgO.  n.  A  fabulous  monstrous 
bird  of  tne  Persians.    See  Roc 

Sin  (sinX  fV  [A.  Sax.  »ynn^  «m.  sin.  evtl, 
wickedness;  IceL  andDan.  tynd^  O.D.  sands, 
O.  tiinde,  sin.  Origin  obscure;  perhaps  con- 
nected with  the  A.  Sax.  prefix  $in,  very,  ex- 
ceeding, great,  or  with  tunder,  osutukr.l 
L  The  voluntary  departure  of  a  moral  aoeni 
from  a  known  rule  of  rectitude  or  auty 
prescribed  by  Ood;  any  voluntary  trans- 
gression of  the  divine  law.  or  violation  of  a 
divine  command;  moral  depravity;  wicked- 
ness ;  iniquity.    Sin  is  either  a  positive  act 


Fit^  i&r,  fat»  fill;       mi,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  mbve;      t&be,  tub,  boll;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc  fsy. 
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ia  whicli  •  known  divine  law  to  Tiolated.  or 
II  to  tfao  voliinUry  neglect  to  obey  a  poai- 
tiv«  (Urine  command,  or  a  mle  of  duty 
dearly  implied  in  rach  command.  Sin  com- 
Hvlinida  not  actions  only,  bat  neglect  of 
known  duty,  all  evil  thou^ta»  purpoaea, 
worda.  and  deairea,  whatever  to  contrary  to 
Ood'a  oommanda  or  law. 


OQumlitatli  JM  mM|?6iMth  also  the 
lui;  Cor  nivbAtnuMfTcadoaofthcbiw.   iJii.iU.4. 

to  kirn  that  Iriwtli  to  do  good,  aad 
It  ooc  to  bim  it  b  tim.  Ja«.  hr.  17. 

AS  cnam  arc  indeed  tins,  bat  not  all  situ  crimes. 
A  lim  aav  be  in  the  tbousht  or  secret  purpose  of  a 
MMi.  of  Which  nckhcrajvdft,  Bor«iHtnen,itorany 
caa  take  aotke.  //«M«r. 


Bin  to  ipokeB  of  in  theology  as  ongiiuU  or 
MfMat  Actual  sin  to  the  act  of  a  moral 
agent  in  Tiolating  a  luiown  rule  of  duty. 
Orioimal  im,  aa  generally  understood,  is 
aaave  depravity  of  heart;  that  want  of  con- 
formity of  heart  to  the  diWne  will,  that 
oorruDtlon  of  nature  or  deterioration  of  the 
menu  character  of  man.  which  to  supposed 
to  be  the  effect  of  Adam's  apostasy:  and 
which  manifests  itaelf  in  moral  agents  by 
positive  acta  of  disobedience  to  the  divine 
wHl.  or  by  the  voluntary  neglect  to  comply 
with  the ezpresa  commandaof  God.  —Deadly 
or  moitaisin,  in  the  A.  Cath.  Ck.  wilful  and 
deliberate  transgressions  which  take  away 
dtrtna  grace:  in  dtotinction  from  venial  ting. 
Hie  seren  deadly  sins  are  murder,  lust, 
eovetouanesa,  pride,  envy,  gluttony,  idle- 
nesa  -— &  An  otfence  in  general;  a  tnnsgrea> 
sloo:  aa.  a  fin  against  good  taste.— 8.  A  sin- 
offering;  an  offering  made  to  atone  for  sin. 

He  hadi  made  Idai  to  be  «/«  for  as,  who  knew  no 
sla.  a  Cor.  *.  st. 

4  (  An  incarnation  or  embodiment  of  sin;  a 

man  enormoualy  wicked. 

Thy  ambMon, 
Thoa  scariot  jte,  robbad  this  haaaiiiiMi,  land 
OfaobteBocfciiVhaa.  SJkmJt, 


(sinX  e.i  pret  A  ppi  akM§d;  ppr.  tin- 
nima.  (See  the  noun. ]  L  To  commit  a  sin; 
lo  depart  Tolnntarilr  from  the  path  of  duty 
prsacribed  by  God  to  man;  to  riolate  the 
dirlne  law  in  any  particular  by  actual  trana- 
grssaion  or  by  the  neglect  or  non-observance 
of  its  injunctions;  to  Tiolata  any  Imown  rule 
«f  duty. 

All  have  tiMmtd  and  cone  short  of  the  fflocy  of 
God  RoBkULia. 

Oftan  followed  by  ogaimaL 

4f«dMfther,  tfaceooly.  have  ImVumi^I     Ps.1L  4. 

1  To  offend  against  rights  against  men, 
Bodety.  or  a  principle;  to  transgress;  to 
with  a0«itti«f . 

I  am  aman 
V  mgn^Mst  than  tinning.         SkmA. 

Aad  who  but  wbbes  to  Invert  the  laws 

Of  order  ««w«/«tajrth' eternal  Cause.      Ag^. 

tt  woold  be  dbhooest  to  shan  the  reference  to 

circoamances  aad  the  attabUsbed  order  of 

esplamiwg  tha  fundamental  principles  of 

pohcy  mgaiHSt  which  the  Institurioos  of  the 

fooad  clearly  to  sM.  Brougham. 

It  to  ocrasionslly  used  transitively,  in  sense 
of  to  commit,  with  fin  as  object  '  All  to 
pastk  the  sin  to  tlinn'd.'  Tmnyaim.  —Smning 
enc't  mrrein.  being  ungrateful  for  the  gifts 
of  Provldeooe.    [Scotch.] 

I  know  yovr  good  father  would  term  thb'xfoiciMSf 
my  tmerat*.'  Sir  IV.  SeHt. 

Bb  (sini  ad9.  Since.  [Old  Snglish  and 
Scotch.] 

Kaowiac  Us  voice,  akhoogh  not  heard  lonr /m. 
She  ndoen  was  revived  tberewithalL      Sfttutr. 


(sinAlkX  a.    Same  as  Sinaitie. 
MnMlUe  (si-niMtOkl  a.    [From  Sinai,  the 
itaia)     Pertaining  to  Mount  Sinai; 
ren  or  made  at  Sinai. 

t  (si n'a-m6m),  n.  Cinnamon, 
(sin'arpin),  n.  (CMHsKOft.)  An 
base  extotlng  as  a  sulpbocyMiate  in 
white  mostard  seed. 
^■■f**  (si-ttA'pto).  ft  [L.  ftnopit.  einapi. 
Or  «M«,  mustard.]  A  geniu  of  herba- 
oa  ptonta  of  the  nat  order  Crudfene. 
dwraeteristlc  featorea  of  the  species 
eatarx  of  four  qweading  sepato;  style 
U  wort,  acute;  fhiit  cylindrical,  its 
«•!««•  txwened  by  one  or  more  prominent 
seeds  in  00a  row.  Tlie  seeds  of  S. 
S.  oAo.  what  freed  from  the 
ground,  form  the  well-known 
mostard.  See  Mustard. 
(ainVpixraX  «.  (Fr.  timapitme,  L. 
SeeSuiAPls.]  InpAir.  acata- 
ar  povUloe  composed  of  pulverised 
'  seed  mixed  lo  a  proper  consistence 
wtth  warm  water  or  vinegar.    It  to  used  for 

and  acta  as  a  powerful 


Bin-IXUll  (slnlramX  a.  Bom  of  sin;  ori|dn- 
ating,  sprung,  or  derived  from  sin.  *The 
«<}»-6om  monster' (Death).    Milton. 

Slzi-hred  (sin 'bred),  a.  Produced  or  bred 
by  sin.  'Honour  oishonounble,  tinrbred,' 
Milton. 

Since  (sins),  adv.  [0.  K  tint,  tinnet,  tithent, 
tithenee,  all  genitive  forms  from  A.  Sax. 
tiththan—tith,  after,  since,  and  than,  that 
time,  a  dative  form  of  thcet,  the,  that,  de- 
monstrative articlei   Oomp.  kenee,  tohenee.] 

1.  From  that  time;  after  that  time;  from 
then  till  now;  in  the  interval  '  St  George 
that  swinged  the  dragon,  and  e'er  srnee  sits 
on  hto  horse.'  Shale.  *  Who  fines  I  heard 
to  be  discomfited.'    Skak. 

I  cannot  abide  the  smell  of  hot  meat /Amt.    5AaA. 

2.  Before  thto  or  now;  ago. 

The  world  was  very  guilty  of  such  a  ballad  some 
three  ages  n'Mci.  SMmJk. 

Sometimes  it  to  nearly  equal  to  when. 

Do  you  remember  .ruMr  we  lay  all  night  In  the 
wlndnOU  in  St  George's  fteldt  SAaJt. 

Since  (sins),  prep.    Ever  from  the  time  of; 
in  or  during  toe  period  subsequent  to; 
subsequently  to ;  after :  with  a  past  event 
or  time  for  the  object 
5f>i«r  his  exile  she  hath  despised  me  most  SMoA. 

SiHoe  the  beginning  of  the  world,  men  have  not 
heard  .  .  .  what  he  hath  prepared  for  him  that 
waiteth  fbr  hhn.  Is.  bdv.  4. 

Since  (sinsX  eonj.    1.  From  the  time  when. 
[Here  it  mi^  be  regarded  alternately  aa  a 
preposition  governing  a  clause.] 
I  have  been  in  such  a  pickle  .rt>uy  1  saw  you  last  5Aa^. 

According  to  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  whkh 
was  kept  secret  x^wcr  the  world  began.  Kev.  zvL  aS- 

2,  Because  that;  seeing  that;  inasmuch  a& 

StMce  truth  and  constancy  are  vain, 

Sitice  neidier  love  nor  sense  of  pain. 

Nor  force  of  reason  can  persuade. 

Then  let  example  be  obey'd.  GianviiU. 

Sincere  (sin-s6rO^  a.  [L.  tineerut,  sincere^ 
often  derived  from  tine,  without  and  osra. 
wax.  as  if  primarily  applied  to  honey  without 
admixture  of  wax.  but  modem  etymologtots 
do  not  admit  this  derivation,  and  in  the 
element  tin  recognixe  the  tim  of  L.  timitl, 
the  Mm  of  Skr.  tama,  all,  B.  tame,  and.  in 
certis.  the  same  root  as  in  IceL  tkir,  Ck>th. 
tkeirt,  E.  theer,  pure,  dear,  the  sense  thus 
being  all  or  wholly  dear.]  1.  Pure;  un- 
mixed. '  A  ioy  which  never  was  tinoere  till 
now.'    Dryden. 

As  oew'bom  babes,  desire  the  sinetrt  wISk  of  the 
word.  I  Pw.a  a. 

There  is  no  simurt  acid  in  aay  animal  juice. 

I  would  have  all  galUdsros  avoided,  that  our  tongue 
may  be  simcert.  Fettom. 

2.  t  Unhurt;  uninjured.  '  Th'  inviolable  body 
stood  ctncere.'  Dryden.— S.  Being  in  reality 
what  it  appean  to  be;  not  feigned;  not  simu- 
lated ;  not  assumed  or  said  for  Uie  sake  of 
appearance ;  real ;  genuine.  '  Hto  love  «m- 
eere.'  Shak.  —  A.  Honest;  undissembUng; 
guileless;  frank;  tmthful;  trae. 

The  more  sincere  you  are  the  better  it  will  fare  with 
3rou  at  the  great  day  of  account  In  the  meantime  girc 
■8  leave  to  t>e  sineer*  too  in  condemning  heartily  what 
we  heartily  disapprove.  tVateriand. 

As  a  preacher  Mr.  H.  was  Hnemt  bat  not  earnest 

De  QuiHc^y. 

—  Hearty,  Cordial,  Sincere.  See  under 
Hearty.  — Stn.  Honest,  unfeigned,  unvar^ 
niahed.  reaL  trae.  unaffected,  inartificial, 
frank,  upright,  undissembUng. 
Sincerely  (sin-sSr'UX  adv.  in  a  sincere 
manner ;  as.  (a)  without  alloy  or  mixture ; 
perfectly.  '  Everything  Uiat  is  tincerelu 
good  and  perfectly  divuie.'  Milton,  (o) 
Honestly ;  with  real  purity  of  heart ;  with- 
out simulation  or  disguise;  unfeignedly ; 
as,  to  speak  one's  mind  tincerely;  to  love 
virtue  tincerely. 

Hear  me  profess  sineerelv:  had  I  a  dozen  sons 
...  I  had  rather  had  eievoi  die  nobly  for  their 
country  than  one  voluptuously  surfeit  out  of  action. 

Shmk. 

Sincerenees  (sin-s6r'nesX  n.  Sincerity. 
Sir  W.  TempU. 

Sincerity  (sin-ser'iti).  n.  [Fr.  tineiriU,  L. 
tineeritat.  See  SiNCBliK.1  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  sincere ;  honesty  of  mind 
or  intention ;  freedom  from  simulation  or 
hypocrisy ;  trathfulness ;  genuineness ;  ear- 
nestnesa 

t  speak  not  by  comrnandment.  but  .  .  .  to  prove 
the  siMctrity  of  your  love.  a  Cor.  viiL  a 

I  should  say  simetrity,  a  deep,  great,  genuine  sin- 
cerity, \ixYnt  nrst  characteristic  of  all  men  inanv  way 
heroic.  CarlyU. 

Sindpitel  (sin-sip1t-al),  a.  In  anat  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  sinciput 

The  parietal  bones  have  been  called  sinei^ital. 

D%u^giis0H. 


Slnoipat  (sin'si-put),  n.  [LI  The  fora 
part  of  the  head  from  the  forehead  to  the 
coronal  suture,  in  contradistincUon  to  the 
oeeivut  or  back  part  of  the  head. 

Slndoc^  n.    See  Simtoo. 

Sindon  t  (sin'donX  n.  [L. .  a  kind  of  fine  tex- 
tile fabric :  Or.  ttmi^.  probably  from  Sin- 
dot,  the  Indus.]  L  A  niece  of  cotton  or 
linen:  a  wrapper.  'A  book  and  a  letter, 
.  .  .  wrapped  in  f{nd<m«  of  linen.'  Bacon. 
2.  In  turg.  a  small  piece  of  rag  or  round 
pledget  introduced  into  the  hole  of  the  cra- 
nium made  by  a  trephine.    Dungliton. 

Sine  (sin),  n.  (L.  tinttt,  a  bendiiu:.  a  curve, 
a  bosom.]  In  frij^on.  the  straight  line  drawn 
from  one  extremity  of  an  arc  perpendicular 

to  the  diameter  pass- 
ing through  the  other 
extremitv.  Thus,  in 
the  circle  ach,  let 
AOH  be  a  diameter, 
and  letOE  be  perpen- 
dicular thereto ;  then 
shall  01  be  the  sine 
of  the  arc  OH.  or  t*f 
the  angle  OOH.  and  of 
its  supplement  OOA.  The  uue  of  a  quad- 
rant or  of  a  right  angle  is  equal  to  the  radiua 
The  sine  of  any  arc  to  half  the  chord  of  twice 
that  MTc—Art^Uial  tinet,  logarithms  of  the 
natural  sines,  or  logarithmic  nnea  —Jfatural 
tinet,  sines  expressed  by  natural  numbers. 
— Verted  tine  of  an  arc  or  angle,  the  segment 
of  the  diameter  intercepted  between  the  sine 
and  the  extramity  of  the  arc;  thus  K  H  to  the 
versed  sine  of  the  arc  CH,  or  of  the  angle 
COHp  and  of  its  supplement  CO  A.— ArSh- 
metic  qf  tinet,  a  term  employed  to  denote 
analvtical  trigonometnr.  Ita  object  is  to 
exhibit  the  rdatlon  of  the  sines,  cosines, 
tangents,  ^kc,  of  arcs,  multiple  arcs,  Ac- 
Line  qf  tinet,  a  line  on  the  sector  or  Qun- 
tor's  scale.  Ac,  divided  according  to  the 
sines,  or  expressing  the  sinea 

Sine  (sTud).  A  Latin  preposition  signifying 
without    See  Sinb  dib.  Sini  qua  kom. 

Sin-eater  (sin'dt-«r).  n.  A  person  hired  at 
funerals  in  ancient  timea  to  eat  a  piece  of 
bread  laid  upon  the  chest  of  a  dead  person, 
and  so  take  hto  sins  on  liimself.  that  tne  soul 
of  the  deceased  might  rest  in  peace. 

Slneonral  (d'nd-ko-ral),  a.  Of  or  relating 
to  a  sinecure;  of  the  nature  of  a  sinecure. 

Sinecure  (srn6-kfirX  n.  (L.  tine,  without, 
and  eura,  curt,  care.]  1.  Originally  and 
strictly,  an  eccleaiaatical  benefice  without 
cure  of  souls.  There  are  three  sorts  of 
ecclesiastical  sinecures:  (a)  where  the  bene- 
fice to  a  donative,  and  to  committed  to  the 
incumbent  by  the  patron  expressly  without 
cure  of  souls,  the  cure  either  not  existing 
or  being  Intrusted  to  a  vicar;  this  is  the 
strictest  sinecure,  (b)  Certain  cathedral 
offices,  viz.  the  canonries  and  prebends,  and, 
according  to  some  authorities,  the  deanery. 
(e)  Where  a  parish  to  destitute  of  parishion- 
ers, having  oecome  depopulated.  —  2.  Any 
office  which  has  revenue  without  employ- 
ment '  A  lucrative  tineeure  in  the  excise. ' 
Maeaulay. 

Sinecure  (sl'ne-kfir),  v.  t  pret  A  pp.  tine- 
cured;  ppr.  tinecunng.  'To  place  £q  a  sine- 
cure. 

Sinecnrlsm  (sI'nd-kQr-izm),  n.  The  state 
of  holding  a  sinecure. 

Sinecorist  (srnd-ktlr-tot),  n.  1.  One  who 
holds  a  sinecure.— 2.  An  advocate  for  sine- 
curea 

Sine  die  (sl'nd  dl'«),  adv.  [L .  without  di^.  ] 
A  term  used  with  reference  to  an  adjourn- 
ment or  prorogation  of  an  assembly  or 
meeting,  as  of  a  court  or  of  parliament, 
without  any  specified  day  or  time  for  re- 
suming the  subject  or  business,  or  reassem- 
bling. When  a  defendant  is  suffered  to  go 
tine  die  he  is  dismissed  the  court. 

Sine  qua  non  (si'nd  kwh  nnn),  n.  [L. ,  with- 
out which  not.)  Something  absolutely  ne- 
cessary or  indispensable ;  an  indispensable 
condition;  as.  he  made  the  presence  of  a 
witness  a  tine  qua  non. 

Sinew  (8in'a),n.  [A.  Sax.  tinewe,  tinu;  0.  H. O. 
•en^too.  Mod.  G.  tehne,  IceL  tin,  Dan.  tene, 
a  sinew.  Perhaps  aldn  to  A.  Sax.  prefix 
tin,  very.  Ckimp.  Or.  it,  inot,  fibre,  nerve, 
strength,  force.  ]  L  The  tough  fibrous  tissue 
which  unites  a  muscle  to  a  bone;  a  tendoa 
8.  Muscle;  nerve.  Sir  J.  Daviet.  [Rare] 
8.  That  which  gives  strength  or  vigour;  that 
in  which  strenffth  consists.  'The  i>ortion 
and  tinew  of  her  fortune,  her  marriage 
dowry.'    Shak. 

Victuals  and  ammunition. 
And  money,  too,  the  sineivs  of  the  war, 
Are  stored  up.  Bt^u.  6r  Ft. 


tktiu',     ^  Sc  loeA;     g.  po;     j./ob;     h.  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     TH.  (Aen;  th,  thin;     w.  trig;    wh.  wAig;    sh,  afure.— See  KXT. 
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Sinew  (sin'a),  v.t  To  knit  or  strengthen, 
as  by  sinews.  'So  shalt  thou  tinew  both 
these  Uuids  t(^ther.'    Shak. 

We  should  find  that  creatures  now  stuck  up  for 
long  tortures  .  .  .  mi^ht.  if  properly  treated,  serre 
to  sinew  the  state  in  tune  of  danger.     G^idsntith. 

Sinewed  ^sln'Qd),  p.  and  a.  Having  sinews; 
hence,  strong :  firm ;  vigorous ;  sinewy. 
'Strong  nneio^  was  the  youth.'  Dryden. 
' Until  endurance  grew  sinew'd  with  action.' 
Tennyson. 

He  will  the  rather  do  it  when  he  sees 
Ourselves  well  sinewed  to  our  defence.      Shak. 

SinewlnesB  (sin'Ik-i-nesX  n.    The  quality  of 

beinsT  sinewv 
SlnewlBbt  (flin'Q-ish),  a.    Sinewy.    HfAinr 

ihed. 
Sinewless  (dn'Q-lesX  a.  Having  no  strength 

or  vigour. 

The  arm  of  Uie  church  is  now  short  and  sinewless. 

Bp.  Hall. 

81newoast(sln'ii-U8),  o.  Sinewy.  'Arroes 
and  other  lims  more  tinttooxit  ttian  fleshy.' 

Sinew-Shnmk  (dn'Q-shrungk).  a.  In  far- 
riery,  having  the  sinews  under  the  belly 
shrunk  by  excess  of  fatigue:  said  of  a  hone. 

Sinewy  (sin'a-i).  a.    1.  Pertaining  to,  con- 
sisting of,  or  resembling  a  sinew  or  sinews. 
The  sinrtvy  thread  my  brain  lets  faU.      Donne. 

2.  Well  braced  with  sinews;  nervous;  strons ; 
vigorous;  firm;  as,  the  ginewy  AJax.    Shak. 

The  northern  people  are  large,  fair-complexioned, 
stronfif,  sinewy,  and  courageous.         Sir  M.  Hale. 

The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he. 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands.       Longfellow. 

SlnAU  (sin'fol).  a.  L  Tainted  with  or  fuU 
of  sin;  wicked;  iniquitous;  criminal;  unholy; 
as,  9vt\ful  men. 

Ah,  sinful  nation,  a  people  laden  with  iniquity  I 

Is.  L  4. 
A  sinful  heart  makes  feeble  hand.    Sir  iV.  Scott. 

2.  Containing  sin  or  consisting  in  sin ;  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  Ood;  as.  sinSvX  actions; 
<r»f\fiiZ  thoughts;  ni^uZ  words. 

Nature  herself,  Uiough  pure  of  x<>(/W  thought. 
Wrought  in  her  so,  that,  seeing  me,  she  turned. 

Milton. 

—Criminal,  Sii^tU,  Wicked,  Immorai,  De- 
praved.   See  under  Crimimal. 
SinftQly  ( sin'ful-li ),  adv.    In  a  sinful  man- 
ner; wickedly;  iniquitously;  criminally. 

The  humble  and  contented  man  pleases  himself 
innocently  and  easily,  while  the  ambitious  man  at- 
tempts to  please  others  sinfully  and  difficultly. 

South. 

SlnAUnesB  (sin'fnl-nesX  n.  The  quality  of 
being  sinful  or  contrary  to  the  divine  will ; 
wickedness;  depravity;  moral  corruption; 
iniquity ;  criminality ;  as,  the  8it\ftUnesi  of 
an  action;  the  sinfulnets  of  thoughts  or  pur- 
puses.  'Sunemal  grace  contending  with 
giiifulfiess  of  men. '    MUton. 

Sink  (sing),  v.i.  pret.  mng,  sung  (it  would  be 
difficult  to  sav  which  is  the  commoner);  pp. 
sung;  ppr.  singing.  [A.  Sax.  singan,  pret 
*^f*gf  PP-  eungen;  common  to  the  Teutonic 
tongues:  IceL  singja,  Dan.  synge,  Q.  singen, 
Ooth.  siggvan,  to  sin^;  pertiaps  onomato- 

ritic;  comp.  OaeL  seinn,  to  ring  as  a  bell, 
play  on  an  instrument,  to  sing.]  L  To 
utter  sounds  with  musical  inflections  or 
melodious  modulations  of  voice,  as  fancy 
may  dictate,  or  according  to  the  notes  of  a 
song  or  tune. 

The  noise  of  them  that  sin£  do  I  hear.   Ex.  zxxiL  t& 

2.  To  utter  sweet  or  melodious  sounds,  as 
birds;  to  produce  continuous  murmuring, 
rhythmical,  or  pleasing  sounds. 

When  he  was  br,  the  birds  such  pleasure  took, 
That  some  would  sing^.  Shak. 

At  eve  a  dry  cicala  sung.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  give  out  or  cause  a  small  shrill  or 
humming  sound;  as,  the  air  sings  in  passing 
through  a  crevice. 

O'er  his  bead  the  flying  spear 
Sa$if  innocent,  and  spent  its  force  in  air.    Po^. 
Dry  sang  the  Uckle,  sang  the  sail.      Tenp^son. 

The  kettle  was  singing,  and  the  clock  was  ticking 
steadily  towards  four  o'clock.  George  Elict. 

4.  To  tell  or  relate  something  in  numbers 
or  verse. 

Bid  her  .  .  .  sing 
Of  human  hope  by  cross  events  destrojr'd.    Prior. 

81ns  (sing).  DLt  L  To  utter  with  musical 
modmations  of  voice. 

And  they  sing  the  song  of  Moses,  die  servant  of 
God,  axMl  the  song  of  the  Lamb.  Rev.  zv.  3. 

A  merry  song  we  sang  with  him.        Tennyson. 

1  To  celebrate  in  song;  to  give  praises  to  in 
verse:  to  relate  or  rehearse  in  numbers,  verse. 


or  poetry.  'While  stretch'd  at  ease  you 
sing  your  happy  loves.'    Dryden. 

The  tost,  the  happiest  British  king. 

Whom  thou  shalt  paint  or  1  shall  siffg.    Addison. 

Arms  and  the  man  I  sing.  Dryden. 

a  To  usher,  attend  on,  or  celebrate  with 

song;  to  accompany  or  convoy  with  singing; 

as,  to  wng  the  old  year  out  and  the  new 

year  in. 

I  heard  them  singing  home  the  bride ; 

And  as  I  listened  to  their  song, 

I  thought  my  turn  would  come  ere  long. 

Longfellow. 

4  To  act  or  produce  an  effect  on  by  singing. 
' Sing  me  now  asleep.'    Shak. 
She  will  sing  the  savageness  out  of  a  bear.     Shah. 

Singe  (siuJX  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  singed;  ppr. 
singeing.  [A.  Sax.  sengan,  to  singe,  lit.  to 
cause  to  sing,  a  cans,  of  singan,  to  sing ;  so 
also  G.  sengen,  to  sinffe.  ]  1.  To  bum  slightly 
or  superflcially ;  to  bum  the  surface  of ;  to 
bum  the  ends  or  outside  of ;  to  scorch ;  as, 
to  singe  the  nap  of  cloth  or  the  hair  of  the 
head;  to  singe  off  the  l)eard. 

Thus  ridii^  on  his  curls,  he  seem'd  to  pass 

A  rolling  fire  aloi^,  and  singe  the  grass.    Dryden. 

Specifically— 2.  In  ealico-printina,  to  remove 
the  nap  from,  to  prepare  the  cfuico  for  dye- 
ins  or  printing,  by  passing  it  over  a  red-hot 
roller,  through  a  gas  flame,  or  the  like. 

Singe  (sinj),  n.  A  buming  of  the  surface;  a 
slight  Dum. 

Slngelng-machlne  (sin j'ing-ma-shSnX  n.  A 
machine  in  which  the  fibrous  down  is  re- 
moved from  cotton  cloth  by  passing  it 
through  a  gas  flame. 

Singer  ^sing'drX  n.  l.  One  who  shigs.— 
2.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  sing;  a  skilled 
or  professional  vocalist;  as,  a  solo  singer;  a 
trained  singer. 

I  gat  me  men-singers  and  women-xtNfvr,r,  and  the 
delights  of  the  sons  of  men,  as  musical  instruments. 

Eccl.  ii.  8. 

Singer  (sinj'gr).  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
singes;  specifically,  in  eatico-mannf.  (a)  a 
person  employed  in  singeing  the  nap  off  the 
cloth,    (b)  A  singeing-machme. 

Slngeress  t  (sing'dr-es),  n.  A  female  singer. 
W^liffe. 

Singhalese  (shig-ga-ldzO.  n.  sing,  and  pi.  A 
native  or  natives  of  Ceylon;  Cingalese. 

Slngbara-nut  (sing-ha'ra-nut),  n.  In  Hin- 
dustan, the  name  given  to  the  fruit  of  a 
^ecies  of  Trapa,  the  T.  bisvinosa.  (See 
I^APA)  These  nuts  are  sweet  and  ediole, 
and  form  an  extensive  article  of  cultivation 
in  Cashmere  and  other  parts  of  the  East 

Stnglng-blrd  (sing'ing-bdrd),  n.  A  bird  that 
sings;  a  song-bird. 

Singing  -  book  ( sing'ing-buk  ),n.  A  book 
containing  music  for  singing;  a  song-book. 

Slnglnir- bread  (sing'ing-bred),  n.  In  the 
B.  Cath.  Ch.  the  larger  bread  used  by  the 

f>riest  in  offering  mass:  so  called  because 
ts  manufacture  was  accompanied  by  sing- 
ing. Called  also  Singing-cakes  and  Housel- 
ing  bread. 

Slnglngly  (sing'ing-ll},  adv.  In  a  singing 
manner;  with  sounds  like  singing.  'Speak- 
ing llspingly,  and  answering  singingly.* 
North. 

Slnglng-man  (sing'ing-man),  n.  A  roan  who 
sings  or  is  employed  to  sing,  as  in  cathe- 
drals.   Shak. 

Singing  -  master  ( sing'ing-mas-tdr ).  n.  A 
teacher  of  vocal  music  or  the  art  of  sing- 
ing.   Addison. 

Singing  "  woman  (singling- w^-manX  n.  A 
woman  employed  to  sing. 

Single  (sin^gl),  a.  [L.  singvlua,  single,  from 
root  sin,  sxm,  seen  in  simple,  sincere  fwhich 
see).]  1.  One  only,  as  distinguished  from  a 
number;  consisting  of  one  alone;  not  double 
or  more;  as,  a  single  star;  a  tingle  city;  a 
single  act  'A  double  heart  for  his  single 
one.'  Shak.  'Scants  us  with  a  ^n^te  kiss.' 
Shtik.  It  is  often  emphatic:  even  one;  as, 
I  shall  not  give  you  a  single  farthing. 

O  for  a  single  hour  of  that  Dundee 
Who  on  that  day  the  word  of  onset  gave. 

fwords  worth. 

2.  Individual;  particular;  considered  as 
apart  '  For  my  single  self,  I  had  as  lief  not 
be.'  Shak.  'Trust  to  thy  single  virtue.' 
Shak. 

No  single  man  is  bom  with  a  right  of  controlling 
the  opinions  of  all  the  rest  Po/e. 

3.  Alone;  having  no  companion  or  assistant 
'Each  man  apart,  all  single  and  alone.' 
Shak. 

For  what,  alas,  can  these  my  single  armst  Shak. 

Well  hast  thou  fought 
The  better  fight,  who  single  hast  maintain'd 
Against  revolted  multitudes  the  cause 
Oftruth.  Afilton. 


4.  Unmarried;  as,  a  single  man;  a  single 
woman ;  a  single  life.  '  So  single  chose  to 
live,  andshunn'd  to  wed.'  Dryden.— 6.  Not 
twisted,  doubled,  or  combined  with  others; 
as,  a  single  thread.  —6.  Performed  by  one 
person,  or  by  one  person  only  opposed  to 
another;  as,  a  single  combat  'In  tingle 
opposition,  hand  to  hand.'  Shak.   'Thyap- 

Seflant,  who  now  defies  thee  thrice  to  single 
ght'  Milton.  — 7.  Not  double  or  deceit- 
ful; simple;  honest;  unbiased;  sincere.  'I 
speak  it  with  a  single  heart'  Shak.— 6.  Not 
compound. 

As  simple  ideas  are  opposed  to  complex,  and  single 
to  compound,  so  proportions  are  distinguished. 

H'atts. 

9.t  Small;  weak;  silly.  'He  utters  such 
single  matter  in  so  infantly  a  voice.'  Beau. 
A  Fl.— 10.  In  bot  applied  to  a  fiower  when 
there  is  only  one  on  a  stem;  in  common 
usage,  applied  to  a  flower  not  double.— 
Sirwle  perianth,  a  perianUi  of  one  verticil, 
as  in  the  tulip  and  Uly.— Single  ale,  single 
drink,  sinqle  beer,  old  terms  for  small-beer, 
as  double  beer  was  for  strong. 

The  very  smiths  .  .  .  drink  penitent  single  ale. 

Beau.  &'  Fl. 
Dawson  the  butler's  dead  \  although  I  think 
Poets  were  ne'er  infus'd  wjth  single  drink, 
ru  spend  a  farthing,  muse.  Bp.  Corbet. 

—Single  blessedness,  the  unmarried  state ; 
celibacy.  '  Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single 
blessedness.'  Shak.— Single  entry.  SeeBoOK- 
KSBPIMO. 

Single  (sing'gl).  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  singled;  ppr. 
singling.  1.  To  select  individually  from 
among  a  number;  to  choose  out  separately 
from  others:  with  oi«f  or  similar  words. 
*  Don  who  can  single  out  their  master  in 
the  dark.'  BtMm. 

I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about. 

And  bow  he  singled  Oiffordforth.      Shak. 

2.t  To  sequester:  to  withdraw;  to  retire. 

'An  agent  singling  itself  from  consorts^' 

Hooker.—  3.t  To  taxe  alone  or  apart. 

Many  men  there  are  than  whom  nothing  is  more 
commendable  when  they  are  sittgled.         Hooker. 

Single-acting  (shig'gl-akt-ing).  a.  A  term 
applied  to  a  steam-engine  in  which  steam 
is  admitted  to  one  side  only  of  the  piston. 

Single-block  (sina:'gl-blokX  n.  A  block  hav- 
ing but  a  single  sheave ;  a  single  iheave  in 
a  nair  of  cheeks. 

Single-breasted  (sing'gl-brest-ed),  a.  Ap- 
plied to  a  coat  or  waistcoat  which  buttons 
only  to  one  side,  and  has  not  flaps  for  over- 
lapping. 

Below  his  single-breasted  btock  surtout,  whkh 
was  buttoned  up  to  his  chin,  appeared  the  usual  num- 
ber of  pepper-and-salt-coloured  legs.        Diekens. 

Single-cut  (sing'gl-kut),  a.  A  term  applied 
to  a  flle  which  has  but  a  single  rank  of  teeth; 
that  is,  having  the  teeth  cut  in  one  direction 
only,  and  not  crossing. 

Slngle-banded  (sing'gl-hand-ed).a.  1.  Hav- 
ing one  hand  or  workman  only.— 2.  Unas- 
sisted; by  one's  self;  alone;  as,  to  lift  a 
heavy  article  single-handed. 

Sln^le-beartedCsing'gl-hlirt.edXa.  Having 
a  single  or  honest  heart;  without  duplicity. 

Single-minded  (sing'gl-mlnd-ed),  a.  Having 
a  single  or  honest  mind  or  heart;  free  from 
duplicity;  ingenuous;  guileless. 

Singleness  (sing'gl-nesX  n.    The  state  or 

auality  of  being  single;  (a)  the  state  or  con- 
ition  of  being  one  only  or  separate  from 
all  others;  the  opposite  of  doubleness  or 
multiplicity,  (b) Simplicity:  sincerity; puri^ 
of  mind  or  purpose ;  freedom  from  dupli- 
city; as,  singleness  of  heart 

It  is  not  the  deepness  of  their  knowledge,  but  the 
singleness  of  their  l>elief,  which  God  accepteth. 

Hooker 

Singles  (shig'glz),  n.  The  reeled  filamenfta 
of  silk,  twisted  into  a  thread.    See  Sile. 

Slnxle-stlCk  (sing'gl-stik).  n.  L  A  cudgel, 
called  also  a  Backsword.  Hence— 2.  A  game 
at  cudgels,  in  which  he  who  first  brings 
blood  from  his  adversary's  head  is  pro- 
nounced victor. 

Slngle-thom  (sing'gl-thorn).  n.  The  popu- 
lar name  for  a  Japanese  fish  (Monoeentrit 
Japonieus)  of  the  nunily  Berycid»,  remaA- 
able  for  the  size  of  its  head,  its  strong  thorn- 
like  spines,  and  its  mailed  suit  of  hard  pro- 
jecting scales.  It  is  of  a  silvery-white  col- 
our, and  about  6  or  7  inches  long.  It  is  the 
only  known  species  of  the  genus. 

Slngle-tree(sing'gl-tr«).n.  Sameas5irinpie- 
tree. 

Single  (sin'gld),  n.  A  sort  of  fine  tea,  with 
large,  fiat  leaves,  and  not  much  rolled.  Situ- 
monds. 

Singly  (ling'gllX  adv.  1.  Individually;  pu^ 
ticularly;  separately. '  Demand  them«^^^' 
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Shmk.  '  To  make  men  tingly  and  penonalljr 
good.*    TUlottotK—i.  Only;  bj  one's  selL 

IjOek  th*c.  'tis  so.  tbou  iinftjt  honest  man.     ShaJk. 

X  WIthoat  partnert,  comnanlonf,  or  aaeo- 
dalee;  aa,  to  attack  anoioer  ringly.  'At 
omtkrt  tifigly  to  decide  their  doom.'  Pope. 
4  Hooeetur-.sincerely.— 5. t  Singularly.  'An 
edict  tingfii  on  J  net '    Milton. 

ttOCHKnig^  ('ting'tung).  n.  A  term  for  bad 
•Inging  or  cnanting:  a  drawling  or  monoto- 
none  ttme.  or  weaning  succession  of  tones ; 
repetition  of  sdroilar  words  or  tones.  *A 
languid  txng-mmg  of  laborious  riddles. '  OaA. 

ttOC'MlIC  (siug'song),  a.  Drawling  \  chant- 
ing ;  monotonous,  as  sound ;  as,  a  tmg-^ng 
tone  of  voice. 

ttncitart  (tlng'stdrX  a  A  female  who  sings; 
a  Bonffstresa     Wicklige. 

ttngiujLr  ( sing'gtt-ier  X  <>•  [L  tingularia, 
irom  tinaulnt^  single.  ]  1 1  Separate  from 
others:  single.  'To  try  the  matter  In  a  tin- 
gtUmr  comlMU.'  HolinMhed.—2.  Belonging  to 
one;  single;  IndlTlduaL 

That  Idea  whkh  represents  one  determinate  thing, 
u  oBctl  A  itnfular  idea,  wliether  simple,  complex, 
or  compound.  tVatts. 

X  In  gram,  denoting  one  person  or  thing ; 
ss,  the  tinjpdar  number :  opposed  to  dual 
and  plural —4.  Marked  as  apart  from  others; 
wltlMiut  parallel :  unexampled.  '  Some  ril* 
lain,  ay,  and  tiMgular  In  his  art'  Shak.— 
&.  Oat  of  the  usual  course;  remarkable;  un- 
ttsoal ;  uncommon ;  strange ;  as,  a  tinffular 
phenomenon. 

So  siHftttar  a  sadness 
Most  hare  a  cause  as  strange  as  the  effect. 

DenhatH. 

A.  Above  or  greater  than  common;  remark- 
able;  eminent;  unusual ;  rare;  as.  a  man  of 
tiitfidar  grari'y  or  ginaular  attainmenta 
*  Men  of  Hngular  integrity.*  Skak.—l.  Not 
eomplylng  with  common  usage  or  expecta- 
tion; hence,  peculiar;  odd ;  as,  he  was  very 
afnmiter  in  his  behaviour. 

Hbceal 
No»c  seconded,  as  . . .  siMgutar  and  rash.   MUttn. 


a  Being  alone ;  that  of  which  there  is  but 

ooe;  muque. 

Those  bttsts  of  tiie  emperors  and  empresses  are 
of  them  almost  stHfttuir  in  their 


Singular  proportion,  in  logie,  one  which 
has  for  its  subject  either  a  singular  term  or 
a  common  term  limited  to  one  individual 
by  a  singular  sitni  —Singular  term,  a  term 
which  stands  for  one  individual.  SeeTBBJi. 
—Simgular  tuce^^aor,  in  Scota  law,  a  pur- 
ehaaer  or  other  diu>onee,  or  acquirer  by 
tftlee>  whether  Judicial  or  voluntaiy,  in  con- 
tradistloction  to  the  heir,  who  succeeds  by 
a  gtoeral  title  of  succession  or  universal  re- 
pfiaentstion.  —Bccentrie,  Singular, Stra»ige, 
Odd  See  under  EoosiiTBia— Stn.  Unex- 
ampled, unprecedented,  eminent,  extraor- 
dinary, remarkable,  uncommon,  rare,  un- 
nsaal.  peculiar,  strange,  odd,  ecoeutrio. 
futastie 

a^mgtti^'r  (jdo^gt-ltiT),  n.  1.  A  particular 
tastanoe.  Dr.  U.Moro.  [Sare.]— lln^ram. 
the  singular  number. 

ItBCalarllt  (slng'gA-lAr-istX  n.  One  who 
affects  singularity.  *  A  clownish  Hngvlari$t, 
Qt  Boocomormlst  to  ordinary  rules.*    Bar- 


llaCQlartty  (dog-gfi-lai^iUX  n.  [Fr.  Hngu- 
ImrUi )  L  Tne  state  or  quality  of  being 
stagnUr;  some  character  or  quality  of  a 
thfaag  by  which  it  is  dlstinffuished  from  all, 
or  from  most  others;  peculiarity. 

•ddeth  this  siHwtUmrUy  to  that  soft,  that  the 
jr««r  the  rery  Islfiag  of  the  seeds  yieldeth 

I  took  notice  of  this  fittle  ignre  for  the  rti^TM^r^ 
«€  IW  Mncrwaent.  Addu0H. 

I  Partk-nlar  priril^je.  prerogative,  or  dls- 
ItaKtlun.   somethiuj  appertaining  to  one 

only 

K<«  bwtiinp  of  Rome  ever  took  upon  him  this  name 
«f  #»HfwJtorw>  (onivcrsal  bishop).  H0»ktr. 

CMtMlcisn  .  .  moa  be  understood  in  opposition 
ft*  Ike  lecal  rintutmrity  of  Che  Jewish  nation. 

X.  Character  or  trait  of  character  different 
that  of  others;  eccentricity;  strange- 
oddity. 

of  tinfuUrity  in  a  few,  ooght  to  give 

4  Celibacy. 

Cettttte.  ttkc  the  Sf  tn  the  hcwtof  an  apple,  dwells 
la  «  Mrpetaal  swertneas,  but  sits  alone,  and  is  con- 
9mBdt»A^t%}»siMfuUrify.  ytr.  TayUr. 

■l^^BlftrlM  (sing'gl^lAr-bX  «.t  To  make 
Mgular  mt  single. 

~    (sing'gA-lAr-ltX  oifv.  t  In  a  sin- 
pecuUaiiy ;  in  a  manner  or 
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degree  not  common  to  others.  '  The  vouth 
who  was  wnguXarly  handsome.'  Human, 
'  A  policy  Hngularlg  j  udicioua '  JIaeaiiiay. 
2.  Oddly;  stnmgely.— 3.  So  as  to  express  one 
or  the  singular  number. 

Bingnltt  (sin'gult),  n.  [L.  ffti^Cut,  a  sob 
or  sigh.]    A  sigh.    Spemer;  W.  Browne. 

SlzlgaltOUS  (sTii-giUt'us),  a.  In  med.  relat- 
ing to  or  affected  with  hiccough.  Dungliami. 

SiXigllltas  (sin-gurtus).  n.  [L.]  In  tited 
the  hiccough ;  a  convulsive  motion  of  the 
diaphragm  and  parts  adjacent 

Slnloal  (sin'ik-al).  a.  [Promnne.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  ^ne.—Sinieal  quadrant,  a  quadrant 
formerly  used  for  taking  the  altitude  of  the 
sun.  It  had  lines  drawn  from  each  side  in- 
tersecting each  other,  with  an  index  divided 
by  sines,  also  with  90"  on  the  limb,  and 
sights  at  the  edge. 

SlniBter  (sin'is-t«r).  a.  [L .  left,  on  the  left, 
unluckv.  inauspicious,  bad ;  oriffln  doubtful) 

1.  On  the  left  hand,  or  the  side  of  the  left 
hand ;  left :  opposed  to  dexter  or  right;  as, 
the  tinieter  cheek. 

Mjr  mother's  blood 
Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  sinisitr 
Bounds  in  my  father's.  Shak. 

In  her.  the  term  which  denotes  the  left  side 
of  the  escutcheon,  as  the 
nnieter  chief  point,  and 
the  einister  baae  point— 

2.  Evil;  bad;  wicked;  cor- 
rupt; dishonest;  as.  tin- 
ieter  means;  a  einieter  ex- 
pression of  countenance. 
*  lU  men  of  a  tinieter  in- 
tent and  purpose. '  Hooker. 

He  scorns  to  undermine  an- 
other's interest  by  any  sinister 
or  inferior  arts.  Scuth, 


c 


C  t.  Sinister  side. 
C.  Sinister  chief. 
I.  Sinister  base. 


X  Unlucky;  inauspicious. 

What  an  the  several  iDs  that  visit  earth. 
Brought  forth  by  night,  with  a  sinisttr  birth. 
Plagues,  famine,  fire,  could  not  reach  unto. 
The  sword,  nor  surfeit,  let  thy  fury  do. 

B.  y^nscn. 

— Sinister  atpeet,  in  attrol.  an  appearance 
of  two  planets  happening  according  to  the 
succession  of  the  signs,  as  Saturn  In  Aries, 
and  Mars  in  the  same  degree  of  OenUnL 
(This  term,  when  used  in  the  heraldic  sense, 
is  sometimes  accented  tinieter,  and  this  was 
generally  the  earlier  accentuation,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  above  quotations  from  Shak- 
spere  and  Jonson.] 

Bialfterly  (sin'is-tdr-li),  adv.  In  a  sinister 
manner;  perversely;  unfairly;  dishonestlv. 
'By  envious  carpers  tinieterlg  suspected.' 
Holitwhed. 

Btnlstral  (sin'is-tral).  a.  1.  Belonging  to 
the  left  hand ;  inclining  to  the  left  hand ; 
slnlstroua— 2.  In  eoneh.  applied  to  shells  In 
which  the  turns  of  the  spiral  are  made  to 
the  left  instead  of  to  the  right 

SlntBtrally  (sinis-tral-UX  adv.  On  the  left 
hand;  from  left  to  right 

Slnistronal  (sin-is-trors'al),  a.  Turned  or 
twining  towards  the  left;  sinistrorse. 

Bl]iiBtrorM(sin'is-trors).a.  [L  nntttrorttis, 
einittroverttu,  from  einister,  left,  and  vorto, 
verto,  vortum,  vereum,  to  turn.]  Directed 
to  the  left ;  turning  or  twining  to  the  left : 
usually  said  of  the  stems  of  planta 

SinlstrouB  (sin'is-trus).  a.    (See  SnusmL] 

1.  Being  on  the  left  side;  inclined  to  the 
left— 2.  Wrong;  absurd;  perverse. 

A  knave  or  fool  can  do  no  harm,  even  by  the  roost 
sinistrtHs  and  absurd  choice.  BentUy. 

Slnlftrouily  (sin'ls-trus-UX  a<fe-  1.  In  a 
sinistrous  manner;  perversely;  wronglv. 
'To  accuse,  calumniate,  backbite,  or  tinie- 
troualy  interpret  others.'   Sir  T.  Browne.— 

2.  With  a  tendency  to  use  the  left  as  tlie 
stronger  hand. 

Many  in  their  infancy  are  n'nisfroHstv  disposed, 
and  divers  continue  all  their  life  left-handed. 

5i>  T.  Br0wnt. 

Sink  (sIngkX  v.i.  pret  sunic  or  sanir;  pp. 
funir  or  eunken  (the  second  form  rare  ex- 
cept when  used  as  a  participial  adjective). 
(A.  Sax.  tincan,  Dan.  synke,  D.  zinken,  0. 
ts'niren,  Ooth.  t^l^Min,  to  sink ;  nasalized 
forms  corresponding  to  A  Sax.  and  O.H.O. 
tlgan,  to  sink.]  1.  To  fall  by  the  force  of 
gravity;  to  descend  through  a  medium  of 
uttle  resisting  power,  as  water,  mire,  sand, 
and  the  like:  to  descend  below  the  surface; 
to  go  to  the  bottom;  to  become  submerged; 
to  subsida 

So  eagerly  the  fiend  .  .  . 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way. 
And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies. 

MiU»M. 
In  sleep  I  sank 
In  cool  soft  turf  upon  the  bank.       Tennyson, 

2.  To  faU  slowly  or  gradually,  as  from  want 
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of  power  to  keep  erect  or  standing ;  to  fall 
slowly  to  the  ground  or  surface  from  weak- 
ness or  the  like. 

Why.  how  now,  cousin  I  wherefore  sink  you  downt 

Shak. 
He  s$iHk  down  in  his  chariot         a  KL  ix.  34. 

3.  To  enter  or  penetrate  into  any  body. 
The  stone  sunk  into  his  forehead,    t  Sam.  xvil.  49. 

4.  To  become  hollow  from  loss  of  flesh: 
chiefly  used  In  pp. ;  as,  her  cheeks  are  eunk. 
'  A  lean  cheek,  a  blue  eye  and  eunken. '  Shak, 

6.  To  take  or  appear  to  take  a  lower  position; 
to  decrease  In  height  or  to  appear  to  do  so ; 
as.  the  land  einke  when  we  sail  out  to  sea. 
'Full  music  rose,  and  «aitJlr  the  sun.'  Teti- 
nuioti.—6.To  be  overwhelmed  or  depressed. 
'So  much  the  vital  spirits  gink.'  Tenngeon. 

Our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke.      Skak. 

7.  To  enter  deeply;  to  be  impressed. 

Let  these  sayings  sink  down  into  your  ears. 

Luke  Ix.  44. 

8.  To  change  from  a  better  to  a  worse  state; 
to  decline  in  worth,  strength,  vigour,  esU- 
roation,  and  the  like;  to  faU  off  in  value;  to 
decay;  to  decrease. 

Nor  UT^td  the  labours  of  my  lord  in  vain, 

A  sinking  empire  longer  to  sustain.       Dryden. 

This  republic  ...  is  likelier  to  sink  than  Increase 
In  its  donunions.  Addison. 

0.  To  decrease  in  bulk  or  volume;  to  become 
less  in  quantity  or  amount;  as,  a  river  tinke 
In  dry  weather.— 10.  To  fall  Into  restor  Indo- 
lence. 

Wouldst  tbou  have  me  sink  away 

In  pleasing  dreamst  Addison. 

Stn.  To  fall,  descend,  subside,  drop,  droop, 
enter,  penetrate,  decline,  decay,  decrease, 
lessen. 
Sink  (slngkX  v.t    l.  To  cause  to  sink ;  to 

gut  under  water;  to  Immerse  in  a  fluid;  as, 
>nn4c  a  ship.  'From  these  shoulders  .  .  . 
taken  a  load  would  tiiik  a  navy.'  Shak.— 
2.  To  bring  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  position: 
to  cause  to  fall  or  di-op.  '  She  eaiJc  her  head 
upon  her  arm.'  Tennyson.— Z.  To  make  by 
digfldng  or  delving;  as,  to  sink  a  pit  or  a 

In  this  square  they  sink  a  pit.  and  dig  fw  ft'eestooe. 

Addison. 

4.  To  depress;  to  degrade. 

I  raise  or  sink,  imprison,  or  set  free.     Prior. 

5.  To  plunge  into  destruction ;  to  cause  to 
perish;  to  ruin. 

If  I  have  a  conscience,  let  it  sink  me.    5h«k. 

6.  To  bring  low;  to  reduce  In  quantity. 

You  sunk  the  river  with  repeated  draughts. 

Addison. 

7.  To  depress;  to  overbear;  to  crush. 

Thy  cruel  and  unnat'ral  lust  of  power 

Has  sunk  thy  father  more  than  all  bis  years. 

Rowt. 

&  To  suppress;  to  conceal;  to  appropriate. 
[Baro.] 

If  sent  with  ready  monev  to  buy  anything  and  you 
.happen  to  be  out  of  pocket,  sink  tne  money,  and 
take  up  the  goods  on  account  Si»i/t. 

9.  Not  to  take  Into  account;  to  lose  sight  of, 
as  one's  self  or  one's  own  Interest 

He  was  sinking  self  so  much,  and  struggling  so 
hard  towards  a  noble  action,  that  it  was  hard  to  rea* 
son  with  him  calmly.  F.  tV.  Robinson. 

10.  To  lower  In  value  or  amount:  as.  great 
Importations  may  sinJr  the  price  of  gooda 

11.  To  Invest,  as  money,  more  or  less  per- 
manently in  any  undertaking  or  scheme  for 
the  sake  of  a  profitable  return,  Interest  or 
the  like.— To  sinJr  the  shop,  to  avoid  allusion 
to  one's  calling.    [CoUoq.] 

Sink  (singk),  n.  1.  A  receptacle  for  receiv- 
ing llouid  fllth;  a  kennel;  a  sewer.  Shak. 
2.  A  kind  of  box  or  basln-diaped  receptacle 
connected  with  an  outflow  pipe  leading  Into 
a  drain,  used  for  receiving  filthy  water,  as 
in  kitchens,  Ac—S.  Any  place  where  cor- 
ruption Is  gathered. 

Our  soul,  whose  country's  heavti,  and  God  her  father. 
Into  this  world,  corruption's  ^i'm^.  bsent       Don  no. 

Sink-a-paoe  (sIngk'a-pAs),  n.  A  corruption 
of  Cinque-paee,  a  kind  of  dance.    Shak. 

Sinker  (sIngk'erX  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
sinks;  particularly,  (a)  a  weight  on  some- 
thing, as  a  fish-line,  net,  or  the  nke,  to  sink  it 
(b)  One  of  the  thin  plates  or  slips  of  steel  that 
aid  In  forming  the  loops  upon  the  needles 
in  knitting  machlnea 

Slnk-liole  (slngk'hdlX  n.  An  orifice  In  a 
sink:  a  hole  for  dirtv  water  to  pass  through. 

Sinking  (singk 'IngX  p.  and  a.  Falling; 
subsiding;  depressing;  declining.— ^iiUrintf 
fund,  a  fund  collected  hy  the  government 
or  other  comi>etent  authorities  for  the  gra- 
dual payment  of  the  debt  of  a  state,  cor- 
poration, d%.  In  Britain,  the  surplus  re  venue 


cIl  s^ahi:      6t,  8e.  lock;     g,go;     I  job;     t,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siti^;     VH,  then;  th,  fJUn;     w,  idg;    wh,  whig;   xh,  anire.— See  Kmy. 


SDIKIKa-BIFB 

of  tbe  kingdom  bajond  the  actual  expendi- 
ture dlncted  la  Ih  applied  M  tbe  ndoc- 
Uonol  the  nitloo*]  dalit. 
BtnkUf-IlP*  (■Ingktng'iip),  0.     Keadf  to 
link;  lUirilDklng. 

The  laUon  uuclit  lor  lafetv  br  <nir  boat 
Aad  Id)  Ibe  dUp,  Ibca  ttiit^-nft  to  al. 

8taik-tnp(ilii^tnit>).  ».  Atmpforaklt 
Chen  ilDK  w  conitrncted  ai  to  allaw  vats 
to  pau  dawn,  but  aot  allow  raOoH  ol  all  o 

Snlen  (tlnlnX  a.    1.  Free  Irom  tioi  pure 

rrfecL     'Calm  and  tinJwpAaca.'  JTiUon 
Elemllt  froai  tin;  Innoceat;  aa,  a  iMh 


(■Inlea-llX  adv.   In  a  llnleta 

Die  (ta 

^  Jitter  "in 
idTodtrectlj 


nlH-aai),  ...      _.._    .._..   .. 

«;  frsedoiD  trom  dn  and  euJlt. 

„^ _B<«ln'a.niln),  n.    (CJUNi)    In 

cAm  a  bialc  lubitai        "  '   -'^  ■'--•- 
trota  oil  or  muatard, 
||lnner(iln'~ 
haa  Tolnnl 


1.  One  <rho  di 


II  ottend  er;  B  crtmlnal. 


■taolocr  (d- 
t&e  ClilntM 


nsOTdte  (I 


lopit,  Or  (inApH.  ,    , 

!,  from  Sitapl,  a  lom  on  tbe  Black 
near  which  It  occun]    1.  K«l  ferru; 

[7  put »ct  cr^taU,  and 
written  alio  Simmr  and 
or  En»n:  b>  Enillah  bsr- 
Bazna  aa  dnqvA.  Etmit. 


colour,  tomellniei  with 


ilngk), . 


.ppetrtni 


SInMr (fJn't«rXn.  AOerniinDamatararock 
prMipltated  In  aciTit^lline  lonn  Irommln* 

'  1  ol  Ume,  compoied  of  a  leriBi 
a  larer^  concenlrto.  plane  or 
tedi  and  nearlj  or  quite  paralleL  It 
_„__jnnderTariou(torma.  Sillceoutaln- 
terli  white  or  Enylah,  light,  biittlo.poroua. 
and  at  a  flbroui  texture.  Opaline  aiUceoui 
UnterumewhatreiamhleiopaL  Itiixrblt- 
l>b.  with  brownUh,  blacklib,  or  blulih 
ipota.  and  Ita  tragment*  pment  dendritic 
appeanncea  Feari  (inter,  or  Borlt«,  occun 
In  ataUcUtIc,  crllndrical,  iwtiroldal.  and 
globular  maaae^  white  or  grajriih.  It  la  a 
nrlaty  ot  opal.  Ceraunian  linler  li  a  larlety 
olquuta,  coua'iiing  ot  ililotana  tutx*  lonnd 
Id  undi.  and  m  named  becauae  auppoaed  to 
be  produced  b;  lightning.    Called  also  Fvir 

jnvile.  rAuwlar-liiia. 

tintoft  Slndoo  (iin'tflk.  aln'dok),  n.  The 
bark  of  a  apeclea  ot  Clnnamomuni,  IndlMn- 
out  In  the  primeval  [areata  ol  Jala.  It  ii  In 
BalUih  piecei,  ol  a  warm  aplcy  tul«,  but  la 


■eldom  Hen  hi  thU  connttr-    Written  alao 
Syadoe. 
Slntnw,  Slntoolam  (iln'U, 


0.  ShinUritin.    Alio 


I'lWan),  t 
Jio  wiltle 


Slnokl*  ^n'a-it).  V. 

to  'wind:  to  tun 
ite,8): 


ted  to  a  leal  that  haa  large 
u-ved  breaka  In  the  musln 
nembling  haji.  aa  tn  the 
Lk;  having  a  wavj  margin- 
ne  woodcnt  ahowa  the  Teal 
'  the  common  oak  (Qurrcm 


Slsu&to-danUiM  {iin'a-i- 


■     S.anilA, 
BlllUOn«(<iD'a-ui),a.     [Fr,  i™ieui.L.n*nit- 

«nu,  (ram  rinuj.  a  bent  niface.  a  cona.] 

Bending  or  earring  In  and  out;  ot  a  icrpen- 

tina  or  undulating  fonn;  winding:  cmoked. 

'  Iniect  or  worm  .  .  .  itreaking  the  ground 

witbtinuoui  trace.' JTiUen.  '5i»«surilla.' 

Coltridge. 
Slnnoulj  (iln'a-ai'lIX  adt.    In  a  alnnaua 

manneri  wlndlnglri  crookedly. 
UnnpallUKil'na-pani-alXa.    Olorper- 

talnlng  to  the  Slnnpalltilla. 
)l]inpkllUI]a(aPnfi.pal-li41l-a).n.pl.    [L 

•iOK*.  ■  bay,  •  boaoni,  and  raJii' — 

Ing.  a  mantle.)    A  aubdlrlalon . 

Ilbranchlale  mallDica,charactar 
iplratory  aipiion 


ti.;!;;;;!- 

«d   paJlSj 


Same  aa  SRsoun. 

1.  and  pi     :Aie  name 

la  Noifh  America  In- 


■t  lt.'_  Shale. 
lall 


the  li^:  a^  to  i<0  wii 

'  Sipt  wine  Irom  ailver,  pra&ng 

qnantltiel    '  Every  herb  that  ripi  the  dew' 
Jfiflen^S.  To  draw  Into  Uie  mouth:  toinck 

8tp(>lp).r.i.    To  drink  a  imall  queSStjT'to 
tuke  a  Huid  with  the  llpa 


Doie:  to  iMue  ilnwly,  ni  a  fluid.  'Thettp- 
inU  through  of  Iho  wateta  Into  the  houao.' 
Oraiyer.     [Provincial  Ennliih  and  Scotch.  ] 


SIFHON-BOITLE 

_, tohin-lli),  n.     St«  SrpUILIS 

SlplUdd  {■I'foldl  n.  [Tr.  (ipAnufr.)  Aveaael 
or  apparatua  of  French  conatruction  for  n- 
celving  and  riving  out  aerated  waters. 
iUplioli,  BrahoB  (il'lonX  ».  lOr  ipMa,  a 
hollow  tube.areed.l  1.  A  bent  pipe  or  tnbe 
whoae  legi  are  of  unequal  Icugth,  uwd  for 
drawing  llnnid  oat  of  1  ve<ael  by  canalna  It 
to  riae  fn  the  tube  over  the  rtm  or  top.  For 
thli  pnrpoae  the  ihorter  leg  li  ineerted  tn 
the  tlqnid,  and  Uia  air  1>  eihanited  by  being 
drawn  through  the  longer  leg.  (See  flg.  1.) 
The  liquid  then  riiea  by  the  weight  of  the 
atraoephere  till  It  reachea  the  top  of  (he 
veaael,  and  then  deecendi  in  tbe  lower  leg 

the  liquid  In  the  veuel  rsachee  (he  level 
of  the  end  ot  the  ahorter  }tg.  The  aotlon 
ot  the  ilphon  dependa  on  the  diSerence 
between  the  iBngttae  of  the  two  lege,  eatl- 
maledlaaperpendlculardlrection.  the  Ihor- 
ter leg  being  aiwayi  hiaertcd  in  the  liquid. 

genent  method  1>  ti> 
uiD  lune  in  uie  Ant  place  with  the  li. 
Id.  and  then  atopping  the  mouth  o(  the 
iger  les  to  Inaert  the  ahorter  leg  In  the 
lael;  upon  removing  the  atop  the  liquid 
II  Immedlatelr  begin  to  How.    The  llmlbi 

■'■■-  -Fhlch  the  aiphon '  —  ■— ~ 

iSc  « 


eeiig.Sian 
,  but  them 


mined  by  tb*  tpeclne  gravity  of  the  fltiid- 
Wtter  cannot  be  nlaed  by  the  dphon  (o  a 


gnater  height  than  SZ  feet,  nor  mercnry  to 
a  greater  height  than  M  inchea  —  WtirUvi- 

flrat  naed  in  that  place),  a  aiphon  with  both 
legaequal.and  turned  up  at  the  utreraltlea. 

kept  on  the  aame  level,  it  will  continue  ai- 
wayi lull  and  nady  fhr  ate.— £.  In  zosl.  (a) 
one  of  tbemembranoui  and  calcareoua  tub«> 
which  tiavene  the  lepta  and  the  interior  ot 
polythalaroona  tbefle.  (fr)  I'be  tubular  pn>. 
longatlon  ol  the  mantle  In  certain  univalve 
and  blvalre  Dtollnaca.  uiad  (or  conveying 

called  SipAuncfd. 
BlpliDn  {ritonX 


Slpboiut(«  <i1fon-i.]),n.  The  action  OToper- 

UpbOHftl  (d'fon-al ),  0.     Pertaining  to  or 

reaembling  a  liphon. 
SlpbOIUUt  (d-tO-na'U),  n.  pi     Same  aa 

Sip/umida. 
Blllhoil-bBrOIIutMr(il"fon-ba-rom'et4r),  n. 

A  barometer  In  which  Che  lower  end  ol  tbe 

There  are  aeveral  varietlei  ol  >lphon-ban>- 

Inveuteil  by  Oay-Lunac.     The  lube  la  her- 
metically lealed  at  both  endi.  after  havinu 

cation  with  the  atmoiphere  take*  idiic<^ 
through  a  bubII  capillary  hole  drilled  latsr- 
ally  through  the  short  tumed-up_  brucli 
a  upper  eitremlty.     Thl«  or 


email  that  while 

allowi  the  air  to  nan 

Hage.  and  l>  eadly  bronghl 

A  bottle  lor 

di«h^  tt,  ™% 

Fite,  Uz.  U 


.1*11: 


b,  bgll;       oil,  pound ; 


HplUM-oap  (dloD-kup).  *■  In  tmth.  • 
■ana  at  tDbriallni  uuintiu  Id  wblch  the 
dl  li  lad  orar  Iba  wba  of  ttaa  reiael  br 
aapBlur  actko,  waandlng  ud  daHSodIng 
la  ■  eeUoa  vkk,  aad  ocopplBC  on  tbe 

aSSmMi  (id-fynM^  n- pt.  Autorderor 
(raea4l»nd  al«.  at  irblch  than  tre  two 
nl>-onun,  CanlanHa  ind  Codiue,  the  tor- 
Bar  all  lahabitanU  ot  mnuH  rei^inii,  tbe 
UUar  oftm  foond  to  oolder.    Saint  of  tba 

at  caitouCa  of  lime  which  entan  lato  thalr 


iba-fkan  (artoa-ctJh  n.  An  tnttni- 
it  oDBaUBBs  ot  a  ^aia  itoboD.  partull)' 
'  — '"- uj,  tor  iDiucatlng  the  da- 


I  ol  Ilqoldi,  ai 

lipMn,  a  hol- 

I*  OM  made  of  Uw 


■tea  of  nmncUon  which  haa 

m  tb«  neolnr  of  an  alr^pomp,    A  lance  ot 

tblildnd  liaI*ODa>dtoaaiiertaliilliadc(TM 

ioTd  HintalDad  In  a  n 
than  Iha  ijiunnra  ol 
■phan,  and  ako  tha  pr 
walar  in  pipaa.  ^tc 

]o*  lubv,  a  ptpa,  fnjid ,  ^^ 

nadalloa.)  A  Sanaa  of  planU  be1oDB<ng  to 
tb*  nat.  ordar  Baphortiiaoov,  eomutlos  of 
■boat  half  ■»domi  vadc*.  Thar  are  tell 
tnm.  with  l««*ei  compoaadof  tbna  leaOata, 
nowing  In  clmtar*  at  tha  end*  of  tha 
la  am  Txi.  aod  nnall  dlocloua  flowara  In  lax 
paalclea  Tha  fnilC  1*  >  larta  tbrae^lled 
eapaal*.  aod  tba  traca  abonud  in  a  mllkr 
JaliH.  a.  aloaCten.  which  jilaldi  tha  ma 
aaoutobooc  !•  a  traa  from  BO  (o  W  toet  in 

M^^  "  ■ 

. ..-Uiudlaa     Caaatcbr: 

l^oa  of  tba  tTM  Kbluh  « 

tSrdr. 
ItatHmlo  (al-ton'ikX  a. 

tlTTimll*  (ilfonl-daX  tt- pt  In  ei^ 
el  tba  two  laclioD*  Info  which  (ha  lam 
hnnchlata  mllaaa  an  dlTldad,  the  a 
•action  bdng  tha  AilphooLdi.  The  SIrl 
Ida  m  fqrnlued  vlui  mplratorr  liph 


Usl 

ffl  or  pertaining  to  the  Slphi 
\  tiphmuMomatout  ^fiH.    I  .. 
Btpbonactonu  (■i'U-noa-tdm),  n.   A  nitBr- 
opodoui  mollUK  of  tha  dlvlIloD  Slptioa- 

Uphon-raoordw  (■I'fon-ri-hord-irt  1.    An 

InatiunMnt  Invented  by  Sir  W.  Tkomaon 
lor  racordlDa  meauna  lent  thnnu h  long 
Mleoraphlc  llnea,  ai  Uia  Atlantic  cabUM  tod 
tba  Tike.     Saa  Tilkbiph. 

-     -      --ilMi<i""" -      .  .- 

id  rftu 


<>l-tlliw1rt- 
a  ilphnncia; 


in  Ibk aactlon.  lathaanaflntearopaiUaUa) 
tha  alcana  an  ihoit,  and  tha  palllal  Una 
riBpla;  tbootbar  (Blnapalliallai  la  cbaiao- 
larbad  b;  Ions  raepliatorj  •Ipnona  and  a 

wnlfts'  (il-tonl'ftr),  a.     A  momber  ot 
Mphonlfara. 

•> —  '-•  fo-nir*r-aX  n.  p(.    M.  DTlr- 

■— -f  moUiuct,  in- 

aa  tha'  cbambmd  ihalla  itf  tba 


^■^  name  for 
whiidl'baia  a  il] 


Us.  aj.     lOr.  •vMw.aiipbon,  and  frruu- 
dOa,  filial    Same  aa  SipAonaftiiinala. 

■phMotemneliUt*  f  ifion-a.hnng^i-At), 

«.     PattMolnsornlalad  tolhedl*telonaf 


lUbenalAon  (ri-to-aoCA-n},  n.  pi.  [Or. 
ifaMa.ataba,«ndylUfa,tocartT.]  A  tub- 
cbB  (d  tba  BrdrouL  coutlMtlDI  tbe  »- 
(■Dad  neaanie  Of  palulc  Hjdroioa.  and  cha- 
rKtmiad  bra  am  hrdroaona,  conilulnc 
of  wrenl  polTpllMiitifladbra  flaalble,  con- 
tncUlc  aDbruchad  aanoaarc  Iluj  an 
rinntarlr  dalleala  oixauinu,  toand  at  the 
mfaca  of  tba  tropical  aeaa.  tba  Fortacneae 
■ao-ot-war  bains  tha  bsM-knovn  menbar 
tflhaBniiie,  Itladlitdadlnto  twootden. 
A^cafoufflda  and  Phrvuilioridie. 

Mpilfniiff** **"****  (trt<in'^toni"a-ta),  >i  pJ. 


■MtrwntxlWMkJ. 


U]  *t^^*-      *.   INgbMCk.     t.  OpCKBlOlD. 


t^^iri^< 


nppla  (Upl).  B-i  [A  fnq  from  ifp,  formad 
on  m»  ol  timl*.'\  To  lip  fnquently;  to 
ttppla.  '  A  tnok  in  lipfling  ind  tippling. ' 
airW  SeoU. 

UpnnOUlOldMt  (■('puiisV|.lol''dt-a),  n.  pL 
I  Vtom  Sipunetdtu.  J  One  of  tha  claiiee 
Into  which  tbe  fUb-klngdom  Annulnu  la 


m-Uka  ai 


la  In  wblcb  th 


body 


__.   ..jen  an  Bo  amlinlacntl 

tntwi  nor  loot-tuborclea^  though  than  an 
umetlmea  briallai  concerned  In  locomotlDII. 
Tbt  nerrone  intiin  contlita  at  id  oaopba- 
aMl  nem-collar,  and  a  cord  placed  along 
IhaTentraliDjfaceof  tlHbody.  TbeSipnn- 
cqlua  and  Ita  alUee  make  up  thli  claaa,  and 
from  their  afflni^  to  the  worm-Ilk*  holo- 
tbnilUM  they  han  oltan  bean  placed 
amongat  tha  EchlaodarmatiL 

(ii-ponic^tl-lui),  n.    [L.  •ipan- 


iwho.adphon.)  Agasiuol  Aannli«>.Dftan 
placed  among  the  «Alnodenni;  the  ipoon- 
wonn.  The  ipecln  an  foand  In  the  undi 
at  the  tea-ihore,  and  muDh  K)nght  after  br 
fldiarmen,  who  lue  them  aa  bait  for  thalr 
hooka.  Sea  BiFUNcnuitDU. 
SI  qoli  (il  kwli).     [L,ll  ~     ~   ' 


hli  tntentl 


ilnitblm. 


campllme 


ough 


mode  ol  addreaa  now  uaa 
ation  at  nnk  or  atatna  \  a  general  title  by 
which  a  ipeaker  addneaea  the  pcnan  be  1) 
■waking  tA;  DMdlntheilngoIaraudpluraL 
'Speak  un,  lir.'  Shak.  'But,  tin,  be  eud- 
daninlheeiecntloD.'  Skat.  While  gene- 
rally nMd  aiatltleof  reapec^aibjierTanta 
to  thalr  maeten,  lolit  to   thalr  fathen, 

frequently  emplujed  In  phnuee  cIpreMlng 
gnat  dlap1aiuuTe»  utonlibment,  duiibt,  Ac  , 
or  (Anvaylng  a  tbraat,  nproach.  or  tha  Uka. 
Thui  hi  TAe  BimU.  by  Sheridan,  Sir  Ant. 
Abiolute  addnuea  big  un. '  Wbat'i  that  to 


7\r^^A 


knlghta 


So  uBOal  Indeed  did  the  practice  alluded  t 
k,  Ft.  ton;     nt,  iliw;     th,  tkani  th,  (Un; 


by  Naret  baooma  that  a  '  ffir  John '  came  lo 
be  a  common  Babrtquel  lor  a  prieit 

liuuul  si  a  bUhnil  ud  pUnfiil  tcmcbn,  Iber  hUc 
■  ilr  Tolui,  wblcti  hiih  biita  ikU  In  ptairac  at 
talilci  .  .  ,  lluw  In  Cod'i  wud,  Ziltmtr. 

A.  Uied  alK  ai  a  comniOD  noon  to  lignlfT 
la)  lord,  matter.  -Sola  «r  o'  Iha  world.' 
SuiJt  m  OentlBinan.  'A  nobler  «£r  ne'er 
liiod.'    Sluit. 

SlIMklsr  (el-raalier),  n. 

SUoar  (■ifktr),  n.     1. 


t  Hindu  claik  oi 


>r  (■ti'dkr),  n.     [Hind.l     A  a 
■In,  head-man.  — Sinfor  6<ai 


chlaftaln. 


qutnljj  contracted  ri, 


S.  The  mala  pannt  ot  a  beait:  partlcnlarlj' 

bntabaddam'.— i  lied  In  compodtlon;  at 
In  graodiirt  for  grandfather;  gnat-grand- 
lin,  great-  gnndfathar.  —  t.  A  maker ;  au 
anthor;  an  originator    [Bare.] 

Pwv.  Dll^  ud  blind.  SlulUr' 

Un  (ulr),  al.  pnt  A  pp.  tireifc  ppr.  tiring. 
To  beget;  to  procreate:  need  now  chlBily  ol 


Blndtm  (d-ri'don),  n.     ror.  mirtdai.  i 
'-  -l]  a  generic  name  applied  to  tbe  lleil 
axolotl,  no*  nippoaed  by  emlMDt  id 


—.,  that  tiilleJ  by  their  li: 
daitniyed  them.     In  worka  i 


i.  A  mermaid.     '  A  mennald  or  tirri 
burled.'  ifoUand.— 3.  A  charmlng.al 


■m^lblaiit 


SIREN 


92 


8I8TMBRIUM 


supplied  both  with  lungs  and  external  sills. 
They  are  peculiar  to  the  southern  provinces 
of  the  United  States.  Called  also  Jrud-«e2f. 
6.  An  instrument  for  producing  continuous 
or  musical  sounds,  and  for  measuring  the 
number  of  sound  waves  or  vibrations  per 
second,  which  produce  a  note  of  given  pitciL 
In  its  original  form  it  consists  of  a  disc  with 
a  circular  row  of  oblique  holes,  revolving 
close  to  the  top-plate  of  a  wind-chest  per- 
forated with  corresponding  holes  of  a  con- 
trary obliquity,  so  that  the  Jets  of  air  from 
the  latter  passing  through  the  former  keep 
the  disc  in  motion,  and  produce  a  note  cor- 
responding to  the  rapidity  of  the  coinci- 
dences of  the  holes  in  the  two  plates,  the 
number  of  coincidences  or  vibrations  to  a 
given  time  being  shown  by  indices  which 
connect  by  toothed  wheels  with  a  screw  on 
the  axis  of  the  disc.  From  the  deep  piercing 
nature  of  the  sound  which  the  siren  emits, 
a  modified  form  of  the  instrument  having 
two  discs  rotating  with  great  velocity  in 
opposite  directions  is  employed  as  a  fog- 
signal  or  alarm.  The  discs  are  driven  by  a 
steam-engine,  which  also  forces  a  blast  of 
steam  through  their  apertures  when  those 
of  the  two  discs  come  in  opposition.  The 
device  is  placed  at  the  smaller  extremity  of 
a  large  trumpet,  which  ^atly  intensifies 
the  sound.  Called  also  Sirene. 
Siren  (si'ren).  a.  Pertaining  to  a  siren  or 
to  the  dangerous  enticements  of  music;  be- 
witching; fascinating;  as,  a  giren  song. 

By  the  help  of  the  winniim:  address,  the  siren  mode 
or  mien,  he  can  inspire  poison,  whisper  in  destruction 
to  the  soul.  Hammoitd. 

Slrene  (si'rfinX  n.  [Fr.  tirhM,  a  siren.] 
Same  as  Siren.  & 

Sirenla  (si-rS'ni-a),  n.  jiL  [From  their  fan- 
cied resemblance  to  mermaids  or  giretu.] 
An  order  of  marine  herbivorous  mammals 
allied  to  the  whales,  having  the  posterior 
extremities  wanting,  and  the  anterior  con- 
verted into  paddles.  This  order  comprises 
the  manatee  and  dugong.  They  differ  from 
the  Cetacea  in  having  the  nostrils  placed  at 
the  anterior  part  of  the  head,  and  in  having 
molar  teeth  with  fiat  crowns  adapted  for  a 
vegetable  diet  They  feed  chiefly  on  sea- 
weeds, and  frequent  the  mouths  of  rivers 
and  estuariesw  Besides  these  living  mem- 
bers tiie  Sirenia  were  represented  by  a  gi- 
gantic species  25  feet  long  and  20  in  circum- 
ference. It  was  a  native  of  Behring's  Straits, 
but  is  now  extinct,  no  q>ecimen  having  been 
seen  for  200  years.  The  Sirenia  have  existed 
since  the  roiocene  period. 

Birwilan  ( sl-rd'ni-an  ).  a.  and  n.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  the  order  wenia;  as  a  noun,  one 
of  tne  Sirenia. 

The  known  existini;  representatives  of  the  Wnm^IrtM 
order  are  the  dugongs  and  the  manatees:  the  latest 
extinct  form  is  the  edentulous  Hrenian  called 
'Steller's  sea-cow,'  last  observed  in  the  arctic  seas 
off  the  shores  of  Behring's  Island:  the  mincene  ex- 
tinct genus  has  left  its  remains  in  Southern  Europe. 

OweH. 

Sirenloal  (sl-renlk-alX  <>•  Uke  or  appro- 
priate to  a  siren. 

Here's  a  couple  of  tirenkal  rascals  shall  enchant 
you.  Martt»n. 

SireilldaB  (sl-reni-ddX  n.  fl.  k  family  of 
true  or  perennibranchiate  amphibians,  com- 
prising the  sirens  and  axolotL 

fflrenlse  (srren-Iz).  v.i.  To  use  the  entice- 
ments of  a  siren;  to  charm.    (Rare. ] 

Blrex  (ri'reks).  a.  A  genus  of  hymenopter- 
ous  insects,  called  in  Bnglish  Tailed  Waspt. 
See  SIRIOIDJB. 

SirlaiU  (si-ri'a-sisX  n.  [Or.  tiriatU.  See 
SiRius.  ]  A  disease  occasioned  by  the  exces- 
sive heat  of  the  sun ;  sun-stroke ;  coup-de- 
soleil. 

Sirldda  (si-risl-ddX  n.  p<:  A  family  of  hy- 
menopterous  insects  of  which  the  genus 
Sirex  is  the  type.  The  members  of  this 
family  have  a  strong  ovipositor,  with  which 
they  pierce  not  merely  the  soft  substance  of 
leaves  and  young  shoots,  but  hard  timber 
AS  well  The  larv»  produced  from  the  ^gs 
thus  deposited  usually  reside  in  the  interior 
of  trees,  which  they  perforate  in  various 
directions,  often  causing  great  destruction 
in  the  pine  forests,  of  which  the  largest 
species  are  inhabitants.  When  full  grown 
tlier  form  a  silken  cocoon,  in  which  they 
imdergo  transformation. 

SlrlOS  (sii'i-usX  n.  [L.,  from  Or.  Seiriot, 
from  Miriot,  9eiro$^  hot,  scorching.]  The 
large  and  bright  star  called  the  Dog-star,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  constellation  Canis  Major. 

Blrlolll  (sdrloin),  n.  [Formerty  twrUnn.  skt- 
loffne,  from  Fr.  $urlonge,  tuHogne,  a  sirioin 
—tur,  over,  and  Umffe,  togne,  a  loin.    See 


Loin.  ]  The  loin  or  upper  pert  of  the  loin  of 
beef,  or  part  covering  either  kidney.  Popu- 
larly, but  erroneously,  supposed  to  have  re- 
ceived this  name  from  having  been  knighted 
by  an  English  king  in  a  fit  of  good  humour. 

But,  pray,  why  is  it  called  sirtoin  %  Whv,  you  roust 
know  that  our  King  Tames  I.,  who  loved  good  eat> 
ing.  being  invited  to  dinner  by  one  of  his  nobles,  and 
seeing  a  large  loin  of  beef  at  his  table,  he  drew  out 
his  sword,  and  in  a  frolic,  kn^hted  it.  Swi/t. 

Sirmark  (sdi^miirkX  n.    See  Surmark. 

Stmame  (s^r^n&m),  n.    A  surname. 

Blroo  (si'rok),  fk  Same  u  Sirocco.  Emer- 
ion.    [Rare  and  poetical] 

Siroooo  (si-rokHcd),  n.  [It;  from  At.  thoruk, 
from  shark,  the  east]  An  oppressive  relax- 
ing wind  coming  from  northern  Africa,  over 
the  Mediterranean,  to  Italy,  Sicily,  iui. 
Written  also  Sciroceo.    See  SiMOOX. 

Sirrah  (sir'a),  n.  [Often  taken  from  tir  and 
ha,  but  this  is  very  improbable;  comp.  Ir. 
sirreach,  poor,  lean,  sorry.]  A  word  of  ad- 
dress, generally  equivalent  to  fellow,  or  to 
sir,  with  an  angry  or  contemptuous  force 
added.  It  is  applied  sometimes  to  children 
in  a  kind  of  playfulness,  or  to  servants  in 
hastiness,  and  formerly  it  was  sometimes 
used  also  to  females.  '  Sirrah  Iris,  go. '  Shak. 


Go,  rirrah,  to  my  cdL 


SAa*. 


Sir-reyerence t  (sdr-reVer-ensX  n.  [A  cor- 
ruption of  saoe-reverence  (L.  »alvd  reveren- 
tid),  the  expression  being  first  contracted 
into  aa  reverence,  and  then  corrupted  into 
tir  or  sur  reverence.  ]  A  kind  of  apologetical 
apostrophe  for  introducing  an  indelicate 
word  or  expression,  sometimes  standing  for 
the  expression  itself.    Matnnger. 

Sirtt  (s6rt).  n.  [L.  tyrtia.]  A  quicksand; 
a  syrt  (which  see). 

Simp  (sir'upX  n.  Same  as  Surup.  'Lucent 
tirupt  tinct  with  cinnamon.     Keats. 

Simped  (sir'uptX  a.    Same  as  Syruped. 

Simpy  (ur'up-i).  a.    Same  as  Syrupy. 

Sirvente  (s6r-v(ifit).  n.  [Fr. ;  Pr.  girventet; 
lit  a  poem  of  service,  being  originally  a 
poem  in  praise  of  some  one,  from  JL  servio, 
to  serve.]  In  the  literature  of  the  middle 
ages,  a  species  of  poem  in  common  use 
among  the  Troubadours  and  Trouveres,  usu- 
ally satirical,  though  sometimes  devoted  to 
love  or  praises,  and  divided  into  strophes 
of  a  peculiar  construction. 

8i8,t  n.  (Fr.  $ix,  pron.  sis.]  The  cast  of  six; 
the  highest  cast  upon  a  die.    Chaucer. 

lEttsal-cnuNLSiBal-'liemp  (si-sal'gras,  si-sal'- 
hempiTn-  The  preparea  fibre  of  the  Agave 
amertcana,  or  American  aloe,  used  for  cord- 
age: so  called  from  Sisal,  a  port  in  Yucatan. 

Slset  (six  X  n.  An  assize.  *  Where  Ood  his 
sises  holds.'    Sylvester. 

Slset  (sisX  n.    Six :  a  term  in  games. 

In  the  new  casting  of  a  die,  when  ace  is  on  the  top, 
tite  must  needs  be  at  the  bottom.  FutUr. 

SlBerara,  Siserary  (sis'e-rtt-ri,  sls'e-ra-rix 
n.    A  hsjrd  blow.    [Provincial] 

He  attacked  it  with  such  a  siserary  of  Latin,  as 
might  have  scared  the  Devil  himself.     Sir  fV.  Scott. 

Siskin  (sislcin).  n.  [Dan.  sisken,  Sw.  siska, 
O.  zeUig.  ]  A  well-known  song-bird;  the  aber- 
devine (PringiUa  spinus).  See  ABBRDKVINK. 

Siakiwlt  (sis'ki-wit),  n.  [Indian  name.]  A 
species  of  salmon  (Salmo  siskiun()  found  in 
Lake  Superior.  It  is  broad  and  very  fat, 
and  has  a  high  flavour. 

Sinnometer  (sls-mom'et-^r),  n.  Same  as 
Seismometer. 

Sison  (si'son),  n.  [Or,  sisdn,  one  of  the  spe- 
cies of  this  genus.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat 
order  Umbellifene.  They  are  perennial 
herbs,  with  the  uppermost  leaves  narrower 
and  more  divided  than  the  lower,  and  um- 
bels of  small  white  flowers;  they  are  natives 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  S.  Amomum  is  com- 
mon in  Britain  in  chalk  soils  in  rather  moist 
ground,  under  hedges,  Ac  The  green  plant, 
when  bruised,  has  a  peculiarly  nauseous 
smeU.  The  seeds  are  pungent  and  aroma- 
tic, and  were  formerly  celebrated  as  a  diu- 
retic. 

SiBS  (sisX  v.i.  [D.  fitsen,  to  hiss.  From  the 
sound.]  To  hiss.  [Local  in  England,  but 
common  in  the  United  States  to  express 
certain  inanimate  hissing  sounds.] 

SiSBOO,  SiBSUm  (sis-s5',  sis-sumO.  n.  [Hind.  1 
A  valuable  timber  tree  of  India,  the  wood  of 
which  somewhat  resembles  in  structure  the 
finer  species  of  teak,  but  is  tougher  and 
more  elastic.    See  Dalbkroia. 

Slat  (sistX  v.t.  [L.  sistere,  to  stop.]  In  Scots 
law,  (a)  to  stop ;  to  stay.— To  sist  proceed- 
ings  or  process,  to  delay  Judicial  proceed- 
ing in  a  cause:  used  both  in  civil  and  eccle- 


siastical courts.  (6)  To  cite  or  summon;  to 
bring  forward. 

Some,  however,  have  preposterously  sisted  natare 
as  the  first  or  generative  principle,  and  regarded 
mind  as  merely  the  derivative  of  corporeal  organism. 

Sir  tV.  HmmiUtm. 

—To  sistjMrties,  to  join  other  parties  in  a 
suit  or  action,  and  serve  them  with  process. 
—To  sist  ones  self,  to  take  a  place  at  the 
bar  of  a  court  where  one's  cause  is  to  be 
judicially  tried  and  determined. 

East  (sist),  n.  In  Scots  law,  the  act  of  legally 
staying  diligence  or  execution  on  decrees 
for  cinl  debts.— iSift  on  a  suspension,  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  the  order  or  injunction  of 
the  lord-ordinary  prohibiting  diligence  to 
proceed,  where  relevant  grounds  of  suspen- 
sion have  been  stated  in  the  bill  of  suspen- 
sion.   See  Suspension. 

Sister  (sis't^rX  n.  [O.  £.  suster,  sostre.  A.  Sax. 
sweoster,  swyster,  suster,  IceL  systir,  D.  xus- 
ter,  Ooth.  sunstar,  Q.  schwester,  sister.  The 
word  is  widely  spread,  being  cog.  with  Pol. 
siostra,  Rus.  sestra,  L.  soror,  Skr.  swasri,  the 
last  two  having  lost  a  t  The  word  means 
a  woman  connected  with  a  person,  and  con- 
sists of  the  elements  sva-su-tar — sva  (L. 
suus)  his,  one's,  su,  root  meaning  to  pro- 
duce (also  in  son),  and  tar,  denoting  an  agent 
( = ther  of  father).  ]  1.  A  female  bom  of  the 
same  parents  as  another  person:  correlative 
to  brother.— %.  A  woman  of  the  same  faith ; 
a  female  fellow-Christian. 

If  a  brother  or  sisttr  be  naked  and  destitute  ot 
daily  food,  &c.  jam.  ii.  15. 

8.  A  female  closely  allied  to  or  associated 
with  another;  one  of  the  same  condition 
or  belongine  to  the  same  society,  conunu- 
nity,  or  the  like,  as  the  nuns  in  a  convent 

He  chid  the  sitters 
When  first  they  put  die  name  of  King  upon  me. 

SMak. 

4.  One  of  the  same  kind,  or  of  the  same  con- 
dition ;  as,  «is(er-fruits :  generally  used  ad- 
jectively. 

Hark  I  they  whisper ;  angels  say. 

Sister  spirit,  come  awayl  /V>^. 

—Sisters  of  Charity,  Sisters  of  Mercy.    See 
under  Charitt,  Mbbot. 
Sister  (sis't^rX  v.t    To  be  sister  to :  to  re- 
semble closely.    [Rare.] 

She  .  .  .  with  her  neeld  composes 

Nature's  own  shape,  of  bud.  bird,  branch  or  berrir. 

That  even  her  art  sisters  the  natural  roses.    SMmi. 

Sister -block  (sis't^r-blok),  n.  Naut  a 
turned  cylindrical  block  having  two  sheave- 
holes,  one  above  the  other.  In  the  mer- 
chant service  they  are  used  mostly  for  tiie 
buntlines  and  leach-lines  of  the  courses  in 
large  ships ;  in  ships  of  war  they  are  seized 
between  the  two  foremost  shrouds  of  the 
top-mast  rigging,  for  the  reef-tackles  and 
topsail  lifts  to  lead  through. 

Sisterhood  (sis't^r-hudX  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  a  sister;  the  ofllce  or  duty  of  a  sister. 
[Rare.] 

She  abhorr'd 
Her  proper  blood,  and  left  to  do  the  part 
Of  sisterk«Mt,  to  do  that  of  a  wife.        Dtmiel. 

2.  Sisters  collectively,  or  a  society  of  sisters; 
or  a  society  of  females  united  in  one  faith 
or  order. 

O  peaceful  sisttrhood. 
Receive  and  jriela  me  sanctuary.       Tennystn. 

Sisterlng  (sis't«r-ingX  p.  and  a.  Allied; 
contiguous;  neighbouring.    [Rare.] 

A  hin  whose  concave  womb  reworded 

A  plaintful  story  from  a  sislering  vale.     SheUk. 

Sister-in-law  (sis't«r-in-lA),  n.  A  husband's 
or  wife's  sister;  also,  a  brother's  wife. 
Slsterless  (sis't^r-lesX  a.    Having  no  sister. 
Sisterly  (sis't^r-li),  a.  Like  a  sister;  becom- 
ing a  nster ;  affectionate ;  as,  sisterly  kind- 
ness. 

SiStlne  (sis'tinX  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pope 
Sixtus  y.—SisHne  chapel,  a 
chapel  in  theVatican  at  Rome. 
Sistrum  (sis'trumX  n.  (L.. 
from  Or.  seistron,  from  seid, 
to  shake.]  A  kind  of  ratUe 
or  jingling  instnunent  used 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in 
their  relicious  ceremoniea, 
especially  In  the  worship  of 
Isis.  It  consisted  of  a  thin 
sometimes  lyre-shaped  metal 
frame,  through  which  passed 
a  number  of  metal  rods,  to 
which  rings  were  sometlmea 
attached.  A  short  handle 
was  attached,  by  which  it  waa 
shaken. 

SisymUxium  (si-simliri-umX  n.  [L.  sisym- 
bnum.  Or.  sisymbrion,  supposed  to  be  wild 
thyme  or  mint]    A  genus  of  plants,  nat. 


Sistrum. 


Fite.  f&r,  fat^  full;       m§.  met.  h6r,       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mdve:     tfibe,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;      ii.  Be  abune;      f,  Se.  fff. 
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orler  Cmcifenn  The  ipeclM,  whidi  are 
muDOOiu.  trt  mocUj  perennUl  or  inniial 
ImHm^  with  jellow  or  white  flowers,  uid 
ktvee  Tery  T»riable  on  the  Mine  ^3ani. .  A 
few  ue  well  known  on  ftccoont  of  their 
otae.  8.  ofieinaU  ii  oar  common  hedge* 
ranitsrd.  (See  HlDOB-irusTARl).)  5.  Irio, 
or  London  rocket,  te  a  natire  of  waste 
placet  throoghont  Europe,  and  sprang  op 
m  great  abandanoe  about  London  after  the 
Oreat  Fire.  The  whole  plant  possesses  the 
hot  bittng  character  of  the  mustard.  8,  So- 
fkit  (fine -leaved  hedge -mostard,  or  flix- 
weed)  is  frequent  in  Oreat  Britain.  It  was 
fonneripr  sapposed  to  have  the  power  of 
oontrolUng  diarThoea.  dysentery,  Ac 

ttnrplMUl  (sis-i-f6'anX  a.  Relating  or  per- 
taining io  Sityphu$,  in  Onek  mutk.  a  king 
of  Corinth,  whose  punishment  In  Tartarus 
for  his  crimes  committed  on  earth  consisted 
fa)  rolling  a  huge  stone  to  the  top  of  a  hilL 
which  constantly  rolled  down  again,  and 
rendered  his  labour  Incessant  Hence,  re- 
coning  unceasingly:  as,  to  engage  in aStiy- 

jsAeantask. 

fit  (sit),  s.i  pre!  A  pp.  sot;  old  pp.  HtUn; 
ppr.  wUting.  [A.  Sax.  aiUan.  for  older  tUiant 
nret  aceC,  pp.  pemt^n;  IceL  K^,  D.  zUten, 
O.  sttavn,  Goth.  $itan,  to  sit;  from  widely 
spread  root  §md,  seen  also  in  L  mdeo,  to  sit, 
SMM.  a  seat  (pomp.  SMteneoty,  tUge,  Ac) ; 
Or.  Aejpmtfi.  Skr.  m<I.  to  sit  ;SM  is  the 
caosatiTe  of  this  yerb;  comp.  drink,  drench; 
Ii«,(af;  SMC  is  also  of  this  stem.]  1.  To  rest 
upon  the  haunches  or  lower  extremity  of 
the  body;  to  repoee  on  a  seat:  said  of  human 
beinKs  and  sometimes  of  other  animals;  as, 
to  «u  on  a  sofa  or  on  the  ground. 

The  fodHke  hero  «•/ 

Oo  hu  iapcrial  tfarone.  Drydtn. 

1  To  perch ;  to  rest  on  the  feet,  as  birds.— 
H  To  be  or  stay  or  remain  in  a  place. 


TvM  to  the  Boncfa  of  Grapes,  wher«  iadced  you 
ftdcMctKtoxcAtevejrounocr  Shnk. 

4  Tb  reai  or  remain  in  any  position,  situa- 
tloa.  or  condition ;  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
repose;  to  rest;  to  abide. 

brcthrai  fo  to  w«r.  and  ihall  yc  tit  here? 

Num.  xxziL  6. 


Woald  tke  tanants  Hi  cailer  la  their  renu  than  itowt 

Swift. 
&.  To  rest  Ue,  or  bear  on ;  to  be  felt,  as  a 
weight  or  burden;  as,  grief  fits  heayy  on  his 


Woe  doth  the  heavier  »U 
ll  pcrcdvct  it  la  tMtt  (aiotly  borne.    Shmk. 

&  To  have  a  seat;  to  be  placed;  to  dwell;  to 
seUle;  to  rest;  to  abide. 

Upoa  thjr  c]re>b«lls  murderous  tTrannjr 
5ar  to  cnm  maj*'»y.  SMmk. 

Pale  Iwrrer  mt  oo  each  Arcadton  face.     Dry^tn. 

7.  To  incubate:  to  cover  and  warm  eggs  for 
batching ;  as.  the  female  bird  ttU  for  three 
wetiks.  —a  To  be  suited  to  one's  person ;  to 
fli,  suit,  or  become  when  put  on;  as,  a  coat 
attsweUorilL 

Adieu  i 
eld  robes /tfaaaler  than  our  new!    ^uUl 


ft.  To  assume  a  positton  in  order  to  have 
ooe's  portrait  taken,  a  bust  modelled,  or 
the  like ;  as,  to  nt  for  one's  picture;  to  tit 
to  a  painter.  QwiK  —10.  To  occupy  a  seat 
or  ptaee  in  an  ofllclal  capacity;  to  be  in  any 
assembly  or  council,  as  a  member ;  to  have 
a  seat,  as  in  Parliament;  as,  the  member 
•tta  for  a  huge  coosUtuency. 

i  aad  the  PharlMas /tf  to  Moms*  seat 

Mat  udlLs; 
titt  opoa  Qfe  and  death,  the  other  is 

AddiWH, 


IL  To  be  convened,  as  an  assemblv*  to  hold 
;  to  be  officially  engageu  in  public 
an  Judges,  legislators,  or  officers  of 
;  as,  the  House  of  (X>mmon8  some- 
times siCe  till  far  on  In  the  night;  the  judges 
m  the  courts  tU  in  Westminster  Hall ;  the 
uHniiihsiiMHiis  ml  every  day.  — 11  To  have 
poaitkMi  or  direction:  said  of  the  wind. 

S*M  tlw  wfad  to  that  comert  Shmh. 

Lft*  a  food  miller  that  knows  how  to  grtad  which 
the  wtod  nu.  SttAn. 


IXt  To  be  proper  or  fitting;  to  beseem. 


—  TotUat  meat,  to  be  at  table  for 

_  — 7*0  fil  <foirii,  (a)  to  place  one's  self 

a  chair  or  other  seat ;  as,  to  «i<  <f oien  at  a 

(ft)  To  begin  a  siege ;  as.  the  enemy 

mt  domtk  before  the  town,  (e)  To  settle;  to 
Is  a  permanent  abode.  Spenttr.  (d)  To 
content;  to  cease,  as  being  satisfleo. 

«dr  drmmt  but  still  proceed  in  our 
Dr.  J.  Rtgtrs. 


-rw«ice«i;(a)tosittmani8done.  (6)  To 


^ 


be  without  engagement  or  employment;  not 
to  take  part  in,  as  a  game.    [Karte.] 

They  are  glad  rather  than  tit0tt/to  play  very  small 
game.  B/.  Sa9uUri0M. 

—To  ait  tip,  (a)  to  rise  or  be  raised  from  a 
recumbent  posture. 

He  that  was  dead  smt  m/.  and  began  to  q>eak. 

Lu.  viL  IS. 
)  To  refrain  from  lying  down;  not  to  go  to 
Ml;  as,  to  til  tip  till  late  at  night;  also,  to 
watch;  as,  to  «u  tip  with  a  sick  person. 
Let  the  nurse  Uiis  nifht  sit  m/  with  you.     ShaJk. 

(c)  To  assume  or  maintain  the  posture  of  one 
who  is  seated;  as.  he  is  too  ill  to  tit  up. —To 
iU/ora/eUowttUp,  in  the  universities,  to  be 
examincKl  with  a  view  to  gain  a  fellowship. 
Sit  (sit),  V.  t  1.  To  keep  the  seat  upon;  as,  he 
sita  a  horse  well 

He  could  not  ftf  his  mule.  Sh«A. 

2.  To  place  on  a  seat :  used  reflexively,  with 
one*«  »e\f,  me,  CAm,  ^kc 

But  not  at  rest  or  ease  of  mtod. 

They  sai  them  down  to  weep.  MUion. 

8.  To  become;  to  be  becoming  to;  to  suit 

Thiennctte  Is  this  night  she  mentions,  for  the  first 
time,  to  piit  on  her  mominf;  promenadeHlren  of  white 
muslin,  as  also  a  satin  girdle  and  steel  buckle;  but.  adds 
she.  It  will  not  sit  her.  Carlyl*. 

Site  (sit),  A.  (L  neiM,  site,  posiUoo.  situa- 
tion.] 1  Situation,  especially  as  regards  re- 
lation to  surroundings ;  local  position ;  as, 
the  tilt  of  a  city  or  of  a  house ;  a  l)eautiful 
tiU  for  a  mansion.— 2.  A  plot  of  ground  set 
apart  for  building.— a  A  posture.    [Bare.] 

The  semblance  of  a  lover  fix'd 
In  melancholy  sitt.  Th«mson. 

Sited  t  (sIt'edX  a.    Having  a  site ;  placed ; 

situated.    Spenter. 
Sltfkst  (sit'fastX  a.   Stationaiy;  immovable; 

fixed. 

Tis  eood.  when  you  have  crossed  the  sea  and  back, 

To  fmd  the  titfmst  acres  where  you  leA  them. 

SitHut  (sitYastX  n.  In  farriery,  an  ulcer- 
ated, homv  sore  or  tumour  growing  on  a 
horse's  back  imder  the  saddle. 

Sltht  (sithX  ctnii.  (A.  Sax.  tith.  See  SiNCB.] 
Since;  seeing  that;  because.    Shak. 

Sitht  (sith),  adv.    Since  that  time.    Shak. 

Sith t  (sithX pr^p.  Since;  after.  'Things 
«ieA  then  befallen.'    Shak. 

Sith,t  Sithe  t  (sith.  sIth).  n.    [A.  Sax.  tUh, 
for  tinth,  path,  way,  time;  (}oth.  itntA,  eintht, 
a  way,  occasion.]    Time;  occasion. 
A  tiiousand  titJus  I  curse  that  careful  home.  S/eiuer. 

fUtht  t  (sIUiX  A.   Same  as  Scythe.   Chaueer. 

Sithe  (stth).v.t.    To  sigh.    [ProvinciaLI 

Sithedt  (BitbdX  a.  Armed  with  scythes; 
scythed. 

Sltnmnan  t  (sith'manX  n.  A  mower;  a 
soytheman. 

81theil,t  Slthenoet  (sith'en,  sith'ens),  adv. 
[A.  Sax.  tiththan.  See  SINCE.]  Since;  in 
later  times.    Chaueer;  Shak. 

Slthenoe  t  (sith 'ens),  et^.  Since;  seeing 
that    Shak. 

Sitiolo^,  Sitolonr  (sl-U-oroji.  sItoro-jiX 
ft  [Or. «i<um.ffito«,rood,and<09M. discourse.] 
That  department  of  medicine  which  relates 
to  the  regulation  of  diet;  the  doctrine  or 
consideration  of  aliments;  dietetics. 

Sitophobia,  Sitomania  (sltd-fdnjl-a,  sl-td- 
m&'ni-a).  it  [Or.  tUoe,  food,  and  phoboe, 
fear,  fitoma,  madness.]  Morbid  repugnance 
to  or  refusal  of  food.  Sitophobia  may  con- 
sist In  repugnance  to  all  food,  or  merely  to 
particular  viands.  I(  is  a  frequent  accom- 
paniment of  insanity. 

Utta(8ifta),n.  [L]  A  senus  of  birds  known 
by  the  name  of  nut -batches.  See  Nut- 
hatch. 

Sittand^ ppr.  Sitting;  becoming;  suiting 
with.    Romttuntof  the  Rote. 

Sitte,t  v.t  or  t  To  sit;  to  become;  to  fit; 
to  suit  with.    Cha%uier. 

Sitter  (sif  «r\.  n.  1.  One  who  sIts.-2.  A  bird 
that  sits  or  incubates. 

The  oldest  heiu  are  reckoned  the  best  titters. 

S.  One  who  sits  for  his  portrait ;  one  who  Is 
placed  so  that  an  arUst  may  make  a  like- 
ness, bust,  Ac,  of  him 

The  difRculty  of  making  my  sitttrs  keep  their  heads 
still  while  I  paint  them.  IV.  CoUins. 

—A  titter  up,  one  who  refrains  from  lying 

down;  one  who  watches  or  goes  not  to  bed. 

They  were  men  of  boisterous  spirits,  sitters  up  a- 
n%hts.  Lamtb. 

SlttllUB  (sit-ti'ndX  ^  P^  The  nut-hatches,  a 
sub-family  ot  Insessorial  birds,  named  from 
the  genus  Sitta. 

Bttttne  (sit'Ini  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Sit- 
tinsB  or  nut-hatches. 


Sitting  (sif  Ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Bestins  on  the 
haimches  or  we  lower  extremity  of  the  body. 
2.  Perching  or  restinpr  on  the  legs,  as  birds. 
8.  Incubating;  as,  ft  tUUng  hen. — i.  Occupy- 
ing a  place  in  an  official  capacity ;  holding 
a  court ;  as.  a  titHng  Judge.  -  6.  lu  bot  tex- 
tile, te.  without  petiole,  peduncle,  or  pedi- 
cel, Ac 

SttUng  (sif  Ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who 
sits,  or  the  posture  of  being  on  a  seat  — 
2.  The  time  during  which,  or  occasion  on 
which,  one  sits  for  an  artist  to  take  a  por- 
trait or  model  a  bust,  Ac 

Few  good  pictures  have  been  finished  at  one  sittitt^. 

DrjnitH. 
I  was  instructed  to  attend  on  a  certain  day    .    .    . 
with  all  my  materials  ready  for  taking  a  first  sitting: 

tV.  Coiiifis. 

Z.  A  session;  a  business  meetinff;  the  actual 
presence  or  meeting  of  any  body  of  men  in 
their  seats  for  transacting  business. 

The  sitting  closed  In  great  agitation.    Macmuttty. 

4  The  time  during  which  one  sits,  as  at 
books,  at  cards  or  dice,  at  work,  or  the  lik& 

I  shall  never  see  my  gold  agato ;  fourscore  ducats 
9!t%  sitting  I  fourscore  ducaul  Shmk. 

For  the  understanding  of  any  one  of  Paul's  epistles 
I  read  it  throufh  at  one  sUlittg.  Ltks. 

6.  Incubation ;  a  resting  on  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, as  fowls. 

The  male  bird  amuses  the  female  with  his  songs 
during  the  whole  time  of  her  sitting.        Ad4is«n. 

6.  The  space  occupied  by  one  person  in  a 
church  or  other  place  of  regular  meeting. 

Sitting-room  (sit'ing-rOm).  n.  1.  Sufficient 
space  for  sitting  In ;  as,  titting-rotnn  could 
not  be  got  In  the  halL— 2.  An  apartment  or 
room  for  sitting  in.  '  The  old  lady's  ordinary 
ftOtn^-room.'  Diekem.  '  Their  lltUe  street- 
ward eitting-room.'    Tennyeon. 

Situate  (sit'a-&t),  a.  [Fr.  tUui,  situated, 
from  tituer,  to  place,  from  L.  titut,  a  site.] 
1.  Placed,  with  respect  to  anv  other  object; 
permanently  fixed;  situated;  as,  a  town 
tituate  on  a  hill  or  on  the  sea-shore. 


I  know  where  it  is  situate. 


SMmJt. 


We  found  the  foUowiiw  sute  of  the  law  to  prevail 
with  regard  to  county  franchises  derived  from  pro- 
perty sttuate  within  the  limits  of  cities  and  boroughs. 

Gtmdttene. 

2.  Placed ;  consisting.  '  Pleasure  tUuate  in 
hiU  and  dale'  MiUon. 
Situated  (Bit'Q-&t-ed),a.  [A  later  form  of  sif ti- 
ate.  but  now  more  common.  See  Situate.] 
L  Having  a  situation;  seated,  placed,  or  per- 
manently fixed  with  respect  to  any  other 
object:  as,  a  city  tUutUed  on  a  declivity  or 
in  front  of  a  lake ;  a  town  well  tUuated  for 
trade  or  manufactures;  an  observatory  well 
tUuated  for  observation  of  tiie  stars.— 
2.  Placed,  or  being  in  any  state  or  condition 
with  regard  to  men  or  things ;  as,  observe 
how  the  executor  Is  tittuUed  with  respect 
to  the  heirs. 

Thus  sitiinted  we  began  to  clear  spaces  In  the 
woods  in  order  to  set  up  the  astronomer's  observa- 
tory. Ce^. 

Sitoation  (sitfi-i'shon).  n.  [Pr.  titwUion, 
from  tituer.  See  Situate.]  1.  Position; 
seat;  location  in  respect  to  something  else; 
as.  the  tituatUm  of  London  is  more  favour- 
able for  foreign  commerce  than  that  of 
Paris.— 2.  State;  condition;  position  with 
respect  to  society  or  circumstances;  as.  tlie 
tUuaiion  of  a  stranger  among  people  of 
habits  differing  from  his  own  cannot  be  plea- 
sant— 8.  Circumstances;  temporary  state 
or  position ;  as,  the  tituaiion  is  one  of  ex- 
treme difficulty  to  the  government  Hence, 
point  or  conjtmcture  in  a  play;  as,  the  titu- 
ation  at  the  end  of  the  third  act  is  most 
powerfuL— 4.  Place;  office;  permanent  em- 

Sloyment;  as,  he  has  a  tUuatUm  In  the  war 
epartment  or  undtf  government— Stn. 
Position,  seat,  site,  station,  post,  place, 
office,  state,  condition,  case,  plighC,  predica- 
ment 

Situs  (d'tus),  n.  [L.,  situation.]  In  hot.  the 
method  in  which  the  parts  of  a  plant  are 
arranged,  including  ue  position  of  the 
parts.    i7eitslot0. 

Uti-bath  (slts'bath).  n.  rO.  titx-bad-tiU, 
a  chair,  a  seat,  and  oad,  a  bath.]  A  form  of 
bath  in  which  one  can  take  a  bath  in  a  sit- 
ting posture;  a  bath  taken  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture. 

Slum  (sTum),  n.  [Or.  ticn,  a  marsh  plant.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  UmbeUif  ene. 
The  best  known  species  is  &  Sitarum,  or 
skirret  (which  seeX 

Siva  (sl'va).  n.  In  Hindu  myth,  the  name  of 
the  third  god  of  the  Hindu  triad,  in  which 
he  represents  the  principle  of  destructioit 
His  emblem  is  the  liiufam  or  phallut,  sym- 
bolical of  creation  which  follows  destruc- 


^Sclodk;     g,^;      j,iob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sity;     fB,  Men;  th,  tAin;     w,  idg;    wh,  uAlg;   ih,  anire.— See  Key. 


STTAJX 


Una;  ind  bs  i>  tepmaited  wUti  Bfttj  tior 
ribts  ilgii  of  humin  bloodnhed,  ud  f» 
qnentlr  Bccompniled  by  ■  Irhlta  bull  Thi 
vonhlppan  ot  Sin  unni  to  Um  Uw  Qm 
ptua  Id  tbe  triad,  and  to  thsm  ha  li  not 
only  tha  cblat  daity.  but  tha  ddtT  wUeb 
comprtia  Id  ItBlt  alt  other  daltlaa. 

Hraa  OI'truX  n.  The  Uilrd  mona  ot  tba 
Jewlah  eoclaalaatlcit  year,  aniveiing  to  part 
or  onr  Hay  and  part  of  Jun* 

SlTatharlnin  (d-Ta-IheM-nmX  n.   [Sita, 
Indian  dell)',  and  Or.  tUrion.  a  vUd  ai 

iDund  foaill  in  the  terUary  itrata  of  the  I 


Tillk  Sub-Himalayan  tiuieb.    It  mrinaaed 
all  known  nimlnanta  In  nie.    It  had  four 

have  reaembled  an  InunenM  antelope  or 

nver  (>f  ver),  n.    Same  u  Saver,     lacatch.) 
8lTeTt{i]T'trX  si    To  tlmmer.    HoUatid. 
BiTTaiui.  n.    3ee  subens. 
—_  ._.^..    _     ..  _,_  J  widely  (pread 


iheih.  Bkr.  lAtuA,  all.]    Twin ,  . 

Bil  (itlu).  n.    i.  The  number  of  ill  or  tw 
three.— 1.  A  ayiDbol  repruentins  thia  ni 


1  {•Iki'fald).  a 


aUIUng,— S.  The  Talne  of  ili  pennieaor  half 

a  ahlllfng. 
glxpennr  (alka'pen-nl).  a.    Worth  tlipence: 

coating  ■Lipence;  as.  a  tixpenny  loaf.— j'iz- 

Ttnny  ttriim.  petty  footpadi;  lobben  tor 

>ix];>ence     Shak. 
Slz-ahOOt«r  (ilki'Bhat-«T).  n.    a  ili-cham- 

borod  rEmlfer-plitol ;  a  platol  apable  ol 

flrJnK  ill  ihots  in  qnlck  tncceulon. 
Blxt«en  (Hki-tSn),  o.    (A.  Bar.  tiiUnt,  ,a- 

tyH4.]    Sli  and  ten;  coEuidbng  of  all  and 


10  (lUu'tin-nia),  n.   Sec  SsxTO-Di- 

81ztafliith<tlki'Unth),a  [k.^t.  taUi&a] 
I.  Neit  In  order  afier  the  Mteenth;  the 
tilth  afterlhe  tenth:  the  ordinal  of  ilitaen. 
1.  Being  one  of  ilileen  equal  parts  Into 


ffizth  (I 


inllone 


\t  Bret  after  the  fiftb: 
Being  one  oldi  equal 
.Die  ii  dtvlJed. 

interval  of  two  kinds: 
lilting  of  three  Conee 
lajor.  and  the  fnowr 
III  tonea  and  a  major 

br  (tikMhll).  odr-    In  the  ilxth  pbue. 

BisBsth  [aiki'tl-ethX  a.  1.  Tbe  ordinal  of 
aiity:  neit  In  order  after  the  flfty-nlnth.— 
1  Being  one  ot  ility  equal  part*  Into  whicli 
anything  la  diTlded. 

— "-U  (liki^l-eth),  n.    One  of  dxty  equal 

~(alkrtl).a.    [A.  Sal.tbtV.l  TenUmea 


£w( 


1.  Of  contlderable  aize 


Blxar  (■rokr),  n.  (Fn>m*iM.)  Onaof  adaia 
ot  aludenta  In  the  Unlrenlty  of  Camlirldge 
and  at  Trinity  College.  Dublin,  who  are  pe- 
cuniarily aialaled  throngh  tba  benetacUoni 
ot  fonoden  or  oUier  charitable  per*on>, 

Bln^y  required 


tt  Oitord  the  u 


Bin  i*li\  n.  [Coi 
and  eorraptly  tia,  wu  the  lettlement  or 
airangement  ot  theplan  on  which  anythlua 
wai  lo  be  done.  The  oolzc  of  bread  or  ot 
I  lor  the  lale  ot  bread 
price,  weight,  length. 


reonlatio 


dtloally  i 

iTBortace:  lUtoetiijiHia  great 
uatlve  magnitude;  bulk;  u. 


■  Hla  double  chin,  hl>  porti 
or  Uie  like°"«tlndlS^  *" 


'    Shak.     '  ClHDioura  of 

ititr  or  allovranoe: 

mdgw  unitenita,  an 

or  drink  from  the  buttery,  dlitinct  from 

the  regular  dinner  at  conunoni  —!>.  A  onn- 

plied  lo  a  gtiut  rariety  ot  aiiii^lee,  as  shoea. 
glotea,  and  the  Ilka 

Apl  Anlieoruaiiea.  'Alongchaiseaaiiiu.' 
Biav.  ii  Ft.  (Old  English  and  tolgar  mo- 
ot thin  feaTei  laeteoed  together  at  one  end 

Dlnieniiona,  bigness,  largeness,  greatnea^ 
magnitude,  bulk. 
sue  <di).  n.    [It  nio,  assua,  a  kind  ot 

by  painters,  p«pot- 


11  ii 


and  in  m 


other 


Hide  of  t 
Lsattier,  parehmant.  or  vellum,  twILea    m 
water  and  pnrifled.     It  is  alRO  made  from 

thingreHRibllngBlie  in  being  glutinous  and 
riscid;  apedllcBllj,  a  thick  tenacious  kind 
of  Tamlituaedbyglldeni.  Called  also  OoU- 
tia.—i,  laphyiuil,  the  bntty  coal  which  ap- 
peart  on  the  aurface  o(  coagulated  blood 

Blie  (sli).  c  t  pret  A  pp.  liffld;  ppr.  tiling. 
I.  To  adtuit  or  arrsngo  according  to  slie  or 
bulk:  specincally.  mdu  to  take  the  >lre  nf 


[Ifaret  thinks  tix  In  the  abore  quotation 
4.  In  mining,  to  sift  OT  separate,  as  plerea 
ot  a  metal,  by  sitting  them  Ihrough  a  wire 
[n  Cambridge  Vi 


order  too< 


butlaiy.ln 


ditlon  lothsrenlarcoRinionB:  awordeor- 
reapondlntt  UttaOtl  at  dtord.    3ee  Hte 

Blin  (>Is),  e.I.  pret  ±  pp  tiud;  ppr.  liiiag. 

'  Sl*a  <sli).  •>.    Number  tlx  on  the  dice. 
HlT«hU  rib's-M),  a.    Same  h  SiliMt. 

nd  0.    Having  a  parUenlar 


Conu 


unpounda; 


SaV^ 


.  1.8ameaaSLiar.-£.  Anin- 
otrivanca  of  pert  orated  platan 
;.,  to  aort  arUolea  of  Tarylim 

of  gauge;  aa,  a  co"~  -' 

rhich  has  holes  U 


Slie-TOU  Jsii'rOI),  n.  A  imall 


lie-TOUEi 

ment  addl 


1  piece  ot  paich- 
cu  a  roll  or  re- 


.     .     ._.  :(Bli'it!k).B.    A  measuring  atUk, 
used  by  shoemakers  to  aicartahl  the  length 
ot  the  toot.  &c. 
Blrfnn..  (sli^-nea).  a.    The  state  or  quality 

the  quality  ot  siie;  ai.  tbe  >uwa  ot  blood.' 
ArbvtlmoL 

BlzlHK  (ili'Ing),  n.  1.  The  act  ot  covering 
with  alie.— £.  The  gluUnous  or  viscid  ma' 
terial  used  In  ~ 


..  ..  ..  jtudent  from 

buttei?:  a  siie. 
(alii),  a.    Contahilag.  con^Ung  at  or 
imbling  slio;  glulluou"    "-'' *    ■'- 


alty.f. 


Ume  (lizl).  ni.  [ImitativB]  To  dry  and 
shrivel  up  with  hissing  by  the  acthm  of  tin. 
Forty.    [Provincial  English.] 

Blnla  (uil),  n.     A  biasing  sonnd    BalU- 


Bkaddla  (skadl),  a.  Hurtful:  mlsohUroDa 
Jlag.    [Provincial  English! 
Skaddan  I  (akad'don),  n.    I'he  embryo  of  a 

Skail,  Sbls  (sku).  e.t.  To  diaperae:  to 
scatter:  to  spill.  SeeSCALI.e.t  «.  |ScotclL| 
SkBlI,  Skals  <>kal).  v.L    To  sepante  one 


laftkin),  I. 


iwaggering  companion. 


n.     [Probably 
M,3eeSKKAR-| 


BksJUi  (tkAth),  fl.    Bnrt:  damage:  Injury; 

■calhe.    Written  alio  SuilA.    (Bcolcli.) 
akald  (ikRld).  ».    An  ancient  ScandlnaTlan 

poet  or  bard.    8ee  BCALD. 
ainldlC  (ikol'dik).  a.    Blme  as  Scaldie. 
Skalll  (JtiH). «.(.  To  icale;  to  mount  Oap- 


Bkar,  Skalr  (ikar. 
easily  affrighted  or  luruec 
Bkar,  Bkalr  Uiua,  skAr). 


Bkart  (i^^ ' 

BtCATt 


[Scotch.] 
[Scotch.] 


>  scratch.  Written  ab 
scratch.    Written  ■!• 


Skat  (ikat),  n 
(which  M-' 
Btmte(ik 


ridge  Hied  cither  to  a  wood 
with  itrapg  and  backlei.  oi 
framewora   having  adjuitable   cli 
other  means  ot  Blttchmeul  to  th 

over  Ice.    See  alio  BOLLIK-SIATI. 


le  prifided 


Intfiu.      To   illc 


Statts  (skAt).  A  [Icel  itafa,  aakate;  corap. 
L.  tquatina.th*  angel-flih.]  A  name  popn- 
larly  applied  to  seveml  ipeciei  of  tha  gernm 
Bala,  with  cartOagmous  akeletons,  having 


nie.  Etr.  tat,  fill; 


pine,  pin;      ndte,  not.m 


e,  tab.  bpu;     <ai.  pt 
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lb*  bodx  nmcli  dgprawwd,  and  more  or  1cm 
■pproMBiflg  lo  a  rbomboidal  fonn.  The 
ptonJfar  form  of  the  skate  ariies  chiefly 
bom  the  great  aise  and  expanilon  of  the 


Gray  Skate  {/tmim  tmtu} 

pectoral  Una.  which  are  united  with  the  in- 
teKament  Several  apedea  of  ikate  or  raja 
are  fonnd  on  the  Brltuh  ooaat»  among  which 
are  the  true  akate,  called  in  Sootland  Mm 
tkt*  or  ffroy  atafe  (Raim  botit,  of  which 
the  fleah  u  ao  commonly  naed  as  foodX  the 
long-Daeed  skate,  the  aharp-noaed  skate,  the 
thorabaek,  Ac 
Skftiir  (skit'er).  n.    One  who  skates. 

Careful  of  my  modon. 
Uk*  the  lAaftr  OS  lc«  that  httrdty  bean  Ida. 

IHrite  wn^tr  (ikit^snk  ftr),  n  The  common 
name  of  the  AUtione  murieata,  an  abranchi> 
ate  annelid  doeeljr  alUed  to  the  leeohea.  and 
lo  called  becanae  it  ia  found  adhering  to 
MTsnl  flsbea,  and  especially  the  common 
skatei  The  eyes  are  six  in  number.    Called 

tkatinc -rink  (skit'ingringkX  n.    See 

gkAjrto  t  (skUeV  a  [From  tayb,  with  «  pre- 
ttied.]   A  skittle  or  ninepin.    Jforth. 

Hdhui  (sktoX  n.  (OaeL  igian,  Ir.  teian, 
W.  yivira,  a  urge  knife.]  A  short  sword  or 
a  knife  nied  by  the  Irish  and  Highlanders 
of  Scotland  Spender;  Chapman.  Spelled 
also  Sk»€m,  Ske%n,  Shim,  Ac 

SkMUI-dhu  (sk§n'dQ).  n.  [OaeL  iglan- 
dmbK  a  black  knife.]  A  knife  of  some  size 
used  by  the  Highlanders ;  the  knife  which, 
when  the  Highland  costume  is  worn,  is  stuck 
fai  the  stocking. 

~  (skd^atX  n.  (The  Arabic  name.]  In 
the  name  of  the  bright  star/S  PegasL 

::    (Bk«-dada).  e.t    (Said  to  be  of 

ScandmaTian  origin.  Perhaps  allied  to  aeud] 
To  betake  one's  self  to  (light:  to  retire  from 
the  presence  of  an  enemy  In  disorder ;  to 
nm  away  through  fear  or  as  if  in  a  panic; 
to  withdraw  hastily  or  secretly;  to  scud  olf, 
eepedaQy  in  aUrm.  (Origmally  United 
Mateacolloq.] 

lkMd(skM).n.    SameaaSlruL 

||DMl(ek«l).n>  [Allied  to  «ea2«.  tik«a.1  A 
shallow  wooden  yeasel  for  holding  milk  or 


(skilXtt  sun;  acquaintance  with; 
knowledge  ol    [Scotch.] 

glDitf^CskdnXa-  Skilful;  inteUlgent:  skil- 
fol^  coring  diseases  In  man  or  beast 
rVotch.1 

IkMarakteXt  A  knife  or  dirk.  SeeSsSAH. 

Itoit  (skSt),  n.  NauL  a  sort  of  long  scoop 
naed  to  wet  the  decks  and  sides  of  a  ship  in 
i«der  to  keep  them  cool,  and  to  prevent 
then  from  splitttnff  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
It  is  also  employed  in  small  ressels  to  wet 
the  sails,  to  order  to  render  them  more  efB- 
ia  light 


(akegX  A.  [IceL  aksgg,  a  beard,  the 
(.mft'Water  or  beak  of  a  ship.]  1.  The  after- 
ci  a  ahip's  keel— 8keg  thare,  in  skip- 
J,  one  of  several  plecea  of  plank  pot 
op  endways  under  the  skeg  of  a  heaTy  ship, 
to  steady  her  after-part  a  little  at  the  mo- 
OMBt  «i  taonchlng.— £.  j»<.  A  kind  of  oata.— 
a  A  aort  of  wOd  ^um. 

_     (dcec'^rXn     A  little  salmon, 
r-flbare  (skeg'shdrX  n.  See  under  8KS0. 

are  bved  of  sodi 


ikat  miMiit  not  go  to  the 


•kii 

r 


(■k4«hX<L  [SeeSHT.]  Apt  to  startle; 
coy;  aomewhat  diadalnfuL  Bunu, 


•IBMB 


(akinX  n.    (ft.  esM^ne.]   A 
of  thread,  yam.  or  sQk  put  up  to- 
ll is  taken  off  the  reel    As  a 
of  quantity  the  skein  contains  80 
'  M  iachea  kwig    Written  also 


Skelll  (skinX  n.     A  kind  of  knife.    See 

Skban. 
Skeldert  (skerdftrX  n.    [Probably  akin  to 

MkeUufn.'\    A  vagrant   B.  Jon»<m. 
Skeldert  (skeFderX  v.t    To  swindle;  to 

cheat;  to  trick. 

A  man  may  tkttdtr  you  now  and  then  of  half  a 
dosen  shilling)  or  to.  B.  yvrtnn. 

Bkelett  (skel'et).  n.    A  mummy.    Holland. 

Skeletal  (skerd-tal).  a.  Pertaining  to  a  ske- 
leton.   OtMn. 

SkeletOlOgy  (ske1-8-tol'o-jlX  n.  The  branch 
of  anatoimcal  science  treating  of  the  solid 
parts  of  the  body,  comprehending  osteology 
and  srndesmology. 

Bteieton  (skel'd-tonX  n.  [Or.  tkeletot,  dried 
up,  aketetan,  a  driedf  body,  a  mummy,  from 
iiellO,  to  dry  up.]  1.  The  hard  firm  pieces 
constituting  the  framework  which  sustains 
the  softer  parte  of  any  organism,  and  in  most 
animals  transfers  motion.  I  n  vertebrates  the 
skeleton  conslste  of  bony  matter,  and  is  in- 
ternal In  the  Crustacea,  some  fishes  and 
reptiles,  there  is  a  skeleton  produced  by  the 
hardening  of  the  external  integument,  and 
consisting  of  sheUs,  scales,  plates,  or  the 
like.  The  skeleton  of  leaves  consiste  of 
woody  tissue.  An  internal  skeleton  is  called 
an  endfmkeleton^  aud  an  external  skeleton, 
Uke  that  of  a  tortoise,  an  exotkeleton.  A 
prepared  skeleton  consiste  of  the  bones  of 
an  animal  body,  separated  from  the  flesh 
and  retained  in  their  natural  position  or 
connections.  When  the  bones  are  connected 
by  the  natural  ligamente  it  is  called  a  yiatu- 
ral  skeleton ;  when  by  wires  or  any  foreign 
substance,  an  artiftcial  skeleton.  Professor 
Owen  uses  the  following  terms  to  express 
the  diiferent  modifications  of  bony  matter 
in  various  parte  of  animals :  (1)  Neuro-^keU- 
ton  [Or.  neuron,  a  nerve],  the  deep-seated 
bones  in  relation  to  the  nervous  axis  and 
locomotion.  This  is  the  skeleton  proper. 
(2)  Dermo-«lrel0eon  [Or.  derma,  the  sldn],  the 
superficial  or  skin-i>ones,  such  as  the  armour 
of  the  armadillo,  the  pichiciaoo.  the  croco- 
dile, and  the  aturgeon.  {^)SpMnchiuh9keU- 
ton  [Or.  tplangchnon,  a  vlscus  or  inward  part], 
the  booes  connected  with  the  sense-organs 


Skeleton— CA/a»(x/Atfrw/  trtiPtcatus  (Plchiciaf^o). 

t. «.  Portion  of  the  bony  or  neuro-skeleton.  b.  Por- 
tion of  the  dermo-skeleton.— a.«.  One  of  the  vertebra 
of  the  neuro-skeleton.  ^.  Section  of  the  dermo-skele- 


and  viscera,  as  in  the  heart  of  some  large 
quadrupeda.  (4)  Soiero-elreitfton  [Or.  slrtdros, 
hard],  the  bones  developed  in  tendons, 
muscles,  ^kc.  as  the  marsupial  bones  in  the 
kangaroo.— 2.  The  supporting  framework  of 
anything ;  the  principial  parts  that  support 
the  rest,  but  without  the  appendages.  'The 
great  tkeUton  of  the  world.'  Sir  M.  Hale.— 
Z.  An  outline  or  rough  draft  of  any  kind ; 
specifically,  the  heads  and  outline  of  a  liter- 
ary performance ;  as,  the  ekeleton  of  a  ser- 
mon.—4.  A  very  thin  or  lean  person.— There 
ie  a  skeUum  in  every  kouee,  there  ia  some- 
thing to  annoy  and  to  be  concealed  in  every 
familv. 

Skeleton  (skeV6-tonX  a.  Containing  mere 
outlines  or  heads;  as,  a  skeleton  sermon  or 
other  discourse.  —  £9re^(on  bill,  a  signed 
blank  paper  stamped  with  a  bill  stamp.  The 
subscriber  is  held  the  drawer  or  acceptor, 
as  it  may  be,  of  any  bill  afterwards  written 
above  his  name  for  any  sum  which  the  stamp 
will  cover.  —Skeleton  proof,  in  eiwr.  a  proof 
of  a  print  or  engraving  with  the  mscrlption 
outlined  in  hair-strokes  onlv,  such  proofs 
being  earUer  than  others.  —Skeleton  euU,  a 
suit  of  clothes  consisting  of  a  tight-fitting 
iacket  and  pair  of  trousers,  the  trousers 
being  buttoned  to  the  Jacket 

A  patched  and  much-soiled  akeUtom  suit:  one  of 
those  stra^^  blue  cloth  cases  in  which  small  boys 
used  to  be  confined,  beiore  behs  and  tonics  had 
come  in.  Diektnt. 

—A  tkeUUm  regiment  b  one  the  ofllcen,  Ac. , 


of  which  are  kept  up  after  the  men  are  dto- 
banded,  with  a  view  to  future  aervice. 
Skeletonise «(Bker6-ton-UX  v.t.    To  form 
into  a  skeleton;  to  make  a  skeleton  of. 

Skeleton -key  (skere-ton-k^X  ^  ^  thin 
light  ke^  with  nearly  the  whole  substence 
of  the  bite  filed  away,  so  that  it  may  be  less 
obstructed  by  the  wards  of  a  lock. 

Skeleton -eerew  (skel'd-ton-skrOX  n.  A 
popular  name  for  the  mantis  shnmp  (Ca- 
preUa  linearie),  from  Ite  skeleton-like  ap- 
pearance. 

81rellocll(skel'o6hXn.  [Scoteh.]  1.  A  shrill 
cry.— 2.  wild  mustard  or  wild  radish;  char- 
lock (which  seeX 

g)fiyll^m  (skenumX  n.  [Dan.  fUeZtn>  a  rogue, 
a  knave;  D.  and  O.  gchelm.]  A  scoundrel; 
a  worthless  fellow.  (Old  English  and  Scotoh.  ] 

He  ripped  up  Hugh  Peters  (caUlnv  him  the  exe- 
crable sMium).  his  preachine  stirred  up  the  maidb 
of  the  city  to  bring  their  bodkins  and  thimbles. 

Pe/yt. 
She  tauld  thee  wtel  thoa  watt  a  tktUum, 
A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  bleUum.    Bums 

Skelly  (skel'iX  t.i.    (Dan.  ekele,  8w.  tireto. 

to  squint]  Tosquhit  SirW.Seott  [Local] 
Sk^dy  (skeriX  n.     A  squint     Broekett 

[Local.] 

uelly  (skeViX  a.    Squinting.    [Scoteh.] 
Skelp(Bkelp).v.t.  [Probably  imitetive.  Comp. 

OaeL  egetub^  a  slap  with  the  palm  of  the 

hand.  ]    To  thrash :  to  strike,  especially  with 

the  open  hand.    [Scoteh.] 
Skelp  (skelpX  n.    1.  A  stroke;  a  blow.— 2.  A 

squall:  a  heavy  fall  ol  rain.    [Scotch.] 
Skelp  (skelpX  e.i    To  run  quickly;  to  exert 

one's  self  to  the  utmost     *Skelping  as  fast 

as  his  horse  could  trot'     Sir  W.  Scott. 

rScoteh.] 
skelp  (skelpX  n.    A  strip  of  Iron  which  is 

bent  and  welded  into  a  tube  to  form  a  gun- 
barrel  or  pipe. 
Sken  (skenX  v.i.    To  squint    Halliweli 

[Local] 
Skene  (8k£nXn.   Same  as  iSiean.   'Mangled 

by  the  tkenee  of  the  Irish  clan  MacDonough.' 

Sir  W.  Scott 
Skeo,  SkiO  (skyd),  n.     A  fisherman's  shed 

or  hut    [Orkney  Islands.] 

He  would  substitute  better  houses  for  the  sktMs, 
or  sheds,  built  of  dry  stones.  In  which  the  inhabitiintk 
cured  or  manufactured  their  fish.        Sir  fV.  Scati, 

Skep  ( skep  X  n.  [A.  Sax.  eeep,  aeeop,  a  bas- 
ket, cheat,  Dox;  LO.  sehapp,  a  cupooard,  a 
chest;  Icel  ekeppa,  ekjappa^  a  bushel,  a 
measure.]  1.  A  sort  of  basket,  narrow  at 
the  bottom  and  wide  at  the  top.— 2.  In  Scot- 
land, a  bee-hive. 

Skeptic;  Skeptical,  Ac  See  Scxptic,  Scbp- 

TIOAL,  &C 

Skerry  (skefiX  n.  [Icel.  sirer,  Dan.  sXrar, 
tHdr,  a  rock;  E.  «oar,  eeaur.]  A  rocky  isle; 
ah  insulated  rock;  a  reef. 

Sketch  (skechX  n.  [O.Fr.  etquiehe.  Mod.  Fr. 
eeouisee,  from  It  di^izzo,  a  sketch,  from  L 
ecnediut.  Or.  eehedios,  offhand,  sudden.  The 
word  -also  passed  into  Duteh  and  Oerman : 
D.  Bchets.  O.  ekuue:  and  some  old  forms  of 
the  word  in  English,  such  as  eehetee,  echytx, 
appear  to  be  directly  borrowed  from  the 
Duteh]  L  An  outline  or  general  delinea- 
tion of  anything;  a  first  rough  or  incom- 
plete draught  of  a  plan  or  any  design;  as, 
the  tketch  of  a  building ;  the  eketeh  of  an 
essay.— 2.  In  art^  (a)  the  first  embodiment 
of  an  artist's  idea  in  modelling  clay,  on 
canvas,  or  on  paper,  from  which  he  intends 
to  work  to  perfection  his  more  flnisbeti 
performance.  (6)  A  copy  from  nature  only 
sufl&ciently  finished  for  the  artist  to  secure 
materials  for  a  picture;  an  outline  of  a 
buildioK  or  street  view ;  a  transcript  of  the 
human  figure  in  pencil  or  chalk,  with  simple 
shades  only;  or  a  rough  draft  of  the  same  in 
colours.    Fairholt. 

Sketdl  (skechX  v.t.  1.  To  draw  the  outline 
or  general  figure  of;  to  make  a  rough  draft 

of. 

Sketching  with  her  slender  pointed  Coot 
Some  figure  like  a  wirard's  pentagram 
On  garden  gravel.  lennyson, 

2.  To  plan  by  giving  the  principal  pointe  or 
ideaa  of;  to  delineate;  to  depict 

The  reader  IH  leave  ...  to  contemplate  those 
Ideas  which  t  have  only  sktUhtd,  and  which  every 
man  must  finish  for  himselt  Dryden. 

STif.  To  delineate,  design,  draught,  depict, 

portray,  paint 

sketch  (skechX  «i  To  practise  sketching. 
Sketcher  (skech'^rX  n.    One  who  sketehes. 

'  I  was  a  aketcher  tnen.*    Tennyean. 
Sketchlly  (skechl-liX  adv.    In  a  sketehy 

manner.     'SifcefcAiZy  descriptive.*   BartleU. 
Sket^llnesB  (skechl-nesX  n.  Steto  of  being 

sketchy. 


th,  Se.  loeft;     g,  go\     j,  >>b;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sify;    7H,  (Aen;    th,  fAin;    w,  trig;    wh,  wAig;    sh,  axure.— See  Kit. 
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flketcliy  (skechi).  a.  Ponewlng  the  char- 
acter of  a  sketch ;  not  executed  with  finish 
or  carefulness  of  detail;  rattier  slim  or 
slight  as  regards  execution;  unfinished. 

The  anatomy  of  the  whole  figure  is  tnaffnificentlr 
developed,  the  llmbc  appearing  to  be  aunost  ani- 
mated by  muscular  action  and  enennr,  and  yet  the 
execution  is  sietehj  throughout;  the  head,  in  parti- 
cular, is  left  fai  the  rough ;  but  every  stroke  of  the 
chisel  has  so  told,  that,  excepting  on  close  examina- 
ttoo,  it  scarcely  seems  to  need  more  of  finish. 


y.  5.  Har/frd. 
9,  ODli< 


Skew  (skfi).  o.  (Dan.  tkiev,  oblique,  askew ; 
IceL  tkesfr,  ukd,  askew,  askance,  oblique; 
L.O.  te/uwe;  closely  allied  to  verb  to  ihy; 
comp.  also  L.  •ecBvut,  Or.  tkaUm,  on  the  left) 
Having  an  oblique  position;  oblique;  turned 
or  twisted  to  one  side:  chieflv  used  in  com- 
position :  as,  a  timo-bridge,  Ac 

skew  (skfi),  adv.     Awry;  obliquely.     See 

ASKBW. 

Skew  (skfiX  v.t  [Dan.  Oeieve,  to  twist  or 
distort  See  adjective.]  1.  To  give  an 
oblique  position  to;  to  put  askew.— 2.  To 
throw  or  hurl  obliquely.— S.  To  shape  or 
form  in  an  oblique  way. 

Windows  broad  within  and  narrow  without,  or 
skewed  and  dosed.  i  KL  vL  4  (margin). 

Skew  (skQ).  v.t.  1.  To  walk  obliquely.  Sir 
R.  L'Bttrange.  —  2.  To  start  aside,  as  a 
horse;  to  shy.  [Provincial]- &  To  look 
obliquely ;  hence,  to  look  slightingly,  sus- 
pidouslv,  or  uncharitably.  *To  »keuf  at  the 
infirmities  of  others.'    £(p.  Sandenon. 

Neglected,  and  look'd  lamely  on,  and  tke»'dmt 
Witn  a  few  honourable  words.         Btau.  d-  Fi. 

Skew  (skQX  n.  1.  A  piebald  horse.  [Pro- 
vincial.]—2.  In  areh.  the  sloping  top  of 
a  buttress  where  it  slants  off  into  a  wall ; 
the  coping  of  a  gable;  a  stone  built  into  the 
bottom  of  a  gable,  or  other  similar  situation, 
to  support  the  coping  above ;  a  summer- 
stone;  a  skew-corbel  (which  seeX 

Skew-areh  (skO'arch),  n.  In  areh.  an  arch 
which  is  not  at  right  angles  to  its  abut- 
ments. 

Skew-back  (ska'bak),  fk  in  areh.  that  part 
of  a  straight  or  curved  arch  which  recedes 
on  the  springing  from  the  vertical  line  of 
the  opening.  In  bridges  it  is  the  course  of 
masoury  forming  the  abutment  for  the 
voussoirs  of  a  segmental  arch ;  and  in  iron 
bridges,  for  the  ribs. 

biCew-bald  (sk&'buiax  a.  Piebald:  applied 
Ut  horses;  or  more  strictly  pie^akt  is  used 
of  horses  spotted  with  white  and  black,  skew- 
bald of  such  as  are  spotted  with  white  and 
some  other  colour  than  black.  '  SketP-b<Ud 
horse.'    CUaveland. 

Skew -bridge  (skOliriJ),  n.  A  bridge  in 
which  the  passages  over  and  under  the 
arch  intersect  each  other  obliouely;  abridge 
constructed  with  a  skew-arch,  or  set  ob- 
liquely to  its  abutments. 

Skew-corbel  (skfi'kor-bel),  n.  In  arc*, 
a  stone  built  into  the  bottom  of  a  gable 


A  A,  Skew-corbels. 

to  support  the  skews  or  coping  above.  Called 
also  Summer-sUme,  Skeio-put,  and  Skew. 

SQcewer  (skO'dr).  n.  [Prov.  £.  skiver,  a  skewer 
= shiver,  a  splinter.  A  skewer  is  therefore 
originallv  a  sharp  splinter.]  A  pin  of  wood 
or  iron  for  fastenins  meat  to  a  spit  or  for 
keeping  it  in  form  while  roasting. 

Skewer  (skft'drX  v.  t  To  fasten  wi  th  skewers ; 
to  pierce  or  transfix,  as  with  a  skewer. 

Of  duels  we  have  sometimes  spoken :  how.  .  .  . 
messmates,  flinging  down  the  wine-cup  and  weapons 
of  reason  and  repArtee.  met  in  the  measured  neld : 
to  part  bleeding ;  or  perhaps  not  to  part,  but  to  fall 
mutuaily  skewered  through  with  iron.         Cariyte. 

Skew-flllet  (skO'fil-letX  n.  A  flUet  nailed 
on  a  roof  along  the  gable  coping  to  raise 
the  slates  there  and  throw  the  water  away 
from  the  Joining. 

Skew-DllLlie  (skfi'plin).  n.  In  joimry,  a 
plane  m  which  the  mouth  and  the  edge  of 
the  iron  are  obliquely  across  the  face. 

Skew-imt  (ska^put),  n.  Same  as  Skew- 
carbeL 


Skew-Wbeei  (skfi'wh^lX  n.  A  species  of 
bevel-wheel  having  the  teeth  formed  ob- 
liquely on  the  rim.  Their  purpose  is  to 
transfer  motion  between  shafts  whose  axes 
do  not  admit  of  being  united  in  a  point 

Skid  (skidX  n.  [A  Sax.  scids.  a  billet  of 
wood.  See  Shidb.]  1.  Naut.  (a)  a  curving 
timber  to  preserve  a  ship's  side  from  injury 
by  heavv  bodies  hoisted  or  lowered  against 
it;  a  slider,  (b)  A  strut  or  post  to  sustain  a 
beam  or  deck  or  to  throw  the  weight  of  a 
heavy  object  upon  a  part  of  the  structure 
able  to  bear  the  burden,  (e)  One  of  a  pair 
of  timbers  in  the  waist  to  support  the  larger 
boats  when  aboard.  —2.  A  log  rorminff  a  track 
for  a  heavy  moving  object;  a  timber  forming 
an  inclined  plane  in  loading  or  unloading 
heavy  articles  from  trucks,  &c— 8.  One  of  a 
number  of  timbers  resting  on  blocks  on  which 
a  structure  is  built,  such  as  a  boat — 4.  A 
metal  or  timber  support  for  a  cannon.— 
5.  One  of  a  pair  of  parallel  timbers  for  sup- 
porting a  barrel,  a  row  of  casks,  dto.— 6.  The 
break  of  a  cran&  —7.  A  shoe  or  drag  used  for 
preventing  the  wheels  of  a  wagon  or  car- 
riage from  revolving  when  descending  a  hilL 
Called  also  Skid-pan.  [Skeed  is  also  an 
alternative  spelling  in  some  of  the  mean- 

BkLCL  (sUd).  v.t  1.  To  place  on  a  skid  or 
skida- 2.  To  support  with  skids.— 8.  To 
check  with  a  sldd,  as  wheels  in  going  down- 
hUL    Dkkem. 

Skld-Xian  (skid'panX  n.    Same  as  Skid,  7. 

Skle,f  n.  [See  Skt.]  A  shadow;  a  doud. 
Chaucer. 

Sklesr  (sU'iX  a.    Same  as  Skyey. 

Skiff  (skif).n.  [Fr.  esqu\f,  from  0.0.  te\f. 
Mod.  O.  sehif.  See  Ship.]  A  popular  name 
for  any  small  boat  In  merchant  ships'  boats 
the  skiff  is  next  in  size  to  the  launch  or  long- 
boat, and  is  used  for  towing,  running  out  a 
kedge,  Ac 

Skiff  (skif).  V.  t  To  sail  upon  or  pass  over  in 
a  skiff  or  light  boat  '  They  have  skift  tor- 
rents.'   Beau.  A  FL 

Skilder(skil'd«r),v.i  To  Uve  by  begging  or 
pilfering;  toskelder.   SirW.Seott   [Local] 

SklUtll^'fulX  a.  1.  Having  skiU;  skilled; 
well  versed  in  any  art;  hence,  dexterous; 
able  in  management;  able  to  perform  nicely 
any  manual  operation  in  the  arts  or  profes- 
sions; expert;  as.  a  skilful  mechanic;  a  skil- 
ful  operator  in  surgery;  a  «ii:i(A<^  physician: 
often  followed  by  at  or  in;  as,  skiiftU  at  the 
organ ;  skUftU  in  drawing. 

His  father  was  a  man  of  Tyre,  skilful  to  work  in 
gold  and  silver.  %  Chron.  ii.  14. 

Thy  assailant  is  quick,  skilful  and  deadly.   Skak. 

2.  Displaving  or  done  with  skill;  clever; 
as.  a  «ilrHA<«  performance.  —  8. t  Cunning; 
Judicious.  SAaJr.— 4.  t  Reasonable  Chaucer. 
—  SrN.  Expert,  skilled,  dexterous,  adept, 
masterly,  adroit,  clever. 
Skll^lly  (skil'fttl-UX  odv.  In  a  skilful 
manner;  with  skill;  with  nice  art;  dexter- 
ously; expertiy;  as,  a  machine  skilfully 
made;  a  ship  m^^ttZZy  managed. 

Thou  art  an  old  love-moi%er  and  speakest  skilftdly. 

Skak. 

Skilftllness  (skil'fnl-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  sldlf ul  or  possessinff  skill ;  dexter- 
ousness;  expertness;  knowledge  and  ability 
derived  from  experience.    Ps.  IxxxvtiL  72. 

Skill  (skil),  n.  [As  a  noun  this  is  a  Scandi- 
navian word :  IceL  Ml,  discernment,  know- 
ledge, a  distinction ;  Dan.  skiel,  discrimina- 
tion, discernment,  a  boundarv,  a  limit;  from 
verbal  stem  seen  in  IceL  ski^a,  to  separate, 
to  divide,  A.  Sax.  seylan,  to  divide,  to  sepa- 
rate, to  distinguish.  Scale,  shell  are  from 
same  root]  1.  Discrimination;  discernment; 
understanding;  knowledge;  wit 

That  by  his  fellowship  he  colour  might 
Both  his  estate  and  love  from  skill  of  any  wiglit. 

S/e/uer. 
For  I  am  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  this  is ;  and  all  the  skill  I  have 
Remembers  not  these  garments.  Skak. 

2.  The  familiar  knowledge  of  anv  art  or 
science,  united  with  readiness  and  dexteritv 
in  execution  or  performance,  or  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  art  or  science  to  practical  pur- 
poses ;  nice  art  in  the  application  of  know- 
ledge of  any  kind;  power  to  discern  and 
execute ;  ability  to  perceive  and  perform ; 
dexterity;  adroitness;  expertness;  art;  apti- 
tude ;  as,  the  skill  of  a  mathematician,  of  a 
surveyor,  of  a  physician  or  surgeon,  of  a 
diplomatist  or  n^otiator,  of  a  meclumic  or 
seaman.  —8.  t  A  specific  exhibition  or  exercise 
of  art  or  ability.  'Richard . . .  by  a  thousand 

Erincely  skUls,  gathering  so  much  com  as  if 
e  meant  not  to  return.'    F%UUr.—4.i  Any 


particular  art— 6.t  A  particular  cause  or 
reason.  '  For  gret  skiU  =  for  good  reason. 
Chaucer. 

I  think  you  have 
As  little  skUl  to  fear,  as  I  have  purpose 
To  put  you  to't.  Skak. 

Skill t  (skill  V.t    To  know;  to  understand. 

'To  skill  the  arts  of  expretting  our  mind.' 

Barrow. 
Skill  t(skil).v.k    [See  the  noun.]    LTodia- 

criminate;  to  discern ;  to  be  knowing  in;  to 

have  understanding;  to  be  dexterous. 

Thev  that  skill  not  of  so  heavenly  matter. 

All  that  they  know  not.  envy,  or  admire.    S/enser. 

2.  To  differ;  to  make  difference ;  to  matter 
or  be  of  interest  [In  this  sense  used  im- 
personally.] 

Whate'er  it  be,  it  skills  not  much.  Skak. 

I  command  thee. 
That  Instantly,  on  any  terms,  how  poor 
Soe'eritXiH/tf  not,  thou  desire  his  pardon.  A«r».  d-^/. 

Skilled  (skad X  a.  Having  skiU  or  familiar 
knowledge,  united  with  readiness  and  dex- 
terity in  the  application  of  it;  familiarly 
acquainted  with;  expert;  skilful;  as,  asJritted 
mechanic:  followed  by  in;  as,  a  professor 
skiUed  in  logic  or  geometry;  one  skilled  in 
the  art  of  engraviug.  'Well  skiUed  In 
cunea.'    Shak. 

Moses  in  all  the  Egyptian  arts  was  skilled. 

Skilless  (skiiaes),  a.    Wanting  skill,  know- 
ledge,  or  acquaintance;  ignorant;  inexperi- 
enoed. 
How  many  features  are  abroad  I'm  skilless  of.  Skak. 

Skillet  (skUaet),  n.  [O.Tt.  eseueUetU,  dtBL 
of  escuelle.  Mod.  Fr.  ieueUe,  a  porringer, 
basin,  from  L.  seuteUa,  dim.  of  seutra,  a 
dish.]  A  small  vessel  of  iron,  copper,  or 
other  metal,  with  a  long  handle,  used  for 
heating  and  boiling  water  and  other  culinary 
purposes. 

There  likewise  is  a  copper  skillet. 

Which  runs  as  fast  as  you  can  fill  it        Swf/t 

Skiima.    A  spelling  of  tUIA<^ 

SkiUUnlee,  SUlligolee  (sUTi-ga-lfi^,  skni- 
gd-W^n.  [EUmTdoubtfuL]  A  poor,  thin, 
watery  kind  of  broth  or  soup,  sometimes  con- 
sisting of  oatmeal  and  water  in  which  meat 
has  been  boiled;  a  weak,  watery  diet  served 
out  to  prisoners  in  the  hulks,  paupers  in 
workhouses,  and  the  like ;  a  drink  made  of 
oatmeal,  sugar,  and  water,  formerly  served 
out  to  sailors  in  the  navy.  Sometimes 
spelled  Skillygalee,  Skillyoolee,  and  con- 
tracted into  SkiUy. 

SkUling  (skinny),  n.  [Probablv  a  form  of 
shealing  or  sheeUtig.]  A  bay  of  a  bam;  alio, 
a  slight  addition  to  a  cottage. 

(skil'ing),  n.  Money  formerly  used 
in  Scan'dinavia  and  North  Germany,  in  some 
places  as  a  coin  and  in  others  as  a  monev  of 
account  It  varied  in  value  from  ^  in  Den- 
mark to  nearly  Id.  in  Hamburg.  Written 
ti^ao  Schilling. 

Skilly  (skil'i).  n.    See  Skilugalel 

Skiltt(skilt).  n.    [See  Skill.]    Difference. 

Skim  (skim),  n.  [A  lighter  form  of  scum.} 
Scum ;  the  thick  matter  that  forms  on  the 
surface  of  a  liquor.    [Rare.  ] 

Skim  (skimX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  skimmed;  ppr. 
skimming.  [See  noun.  ]  1.  To  lift  the  scum 
from;  to  clear,  as  a  liquid,  from  a  substance 
floating  thereon  by  an  instrument  that  dine 
under  and  passes  along  the  surface ;  as,  to 
skim  milk  by  taking  off  the  cream.— 2.  To 
take  off  by  skimming. 
Whilome  I've  seen  her  skim  the  clouted  cream.  G^jr. 

8.  To  pass  near  the  surface  of ;  to  brush  the 
surface  of  slightly;  to  pass  over  lightly. 
The  swallow  skims  the  river's  wat'ry  face.  Drydem. 

4.  To  glance  over  In  a  slight  or  superficial 
manner ;  as,  to  skim  a  newspaper  uticle. 
Skim  (skim),  v.i.   1.  To  pass  lightly;  to  glide 
along  in  an  even  smooth  course;  as.  an  eagle 
or  hawk  skims  along  the  ethereal  r^ons. 

Short  swallow-flights  of  song,  that  dip 

Their  wings  in  tears,  and  skim  awray.    Tennysen. 

2.  To  glide  along  near  the  surface ;  to  paaa 
lightiy. 

Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 
Flies  o'er  the  unbending  com,  and  shms  along  the 
main.  J'^^ 

&  To  hasten  over  iuperfldally  or  with  sU^^t 

attention. 

They  skim  over  a  science  in  a  superficial  survey. 

H'atU. 

Skimble-ioamble^    SktmhTe  -  ekamMe 

skim'bl-skam-blX  a.  [A  reduplication  of 
seamble.]  Wandering;  rambling;  confuaed; 
unconnected.    [CoUoq.] 

Such  a  deal  of  skimHe-semmUe  stnfiT 

As  puts  me  from  my  faith.  Sketk. 


Fftte,  fKr,  fat,  fill;       wlb,  met^  hte;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  m<ive;     tfibe,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc  abvae;      f.  So.  fey. 


ir  <iUiiiUt-UrX  n.    A  coalti 
I  tba  torfice  ol  lind. 

._, r—^  .- 'log-toDiiklm 

'X  SKimilNOTaii. 

IT  (•kim'er).  n.  1.  Ore  who  or  Uu 
Kinu:  euKliUr.  ■  Ot-l  dlnh  or  lidl 
amlDg  Ibinon,— !.  Ona  tlut  Mai 
lubjKli   ■  lUletncUl  ituilent  c 


■loriil  bi 
hupi,    cAllHl  iUhi  c 


J^ 


>"^ 


>,  wjLh  ■tiupcnlUniredni.  They  u 
«  ohulD  their  lUment,  olilcli  coiulu 
illui'*.  cnuucsuu,  Ac,  bj  ijiimniln 


I  iwD  Ira  known  ipcolH  belonging 

ton.    Sum  u  aHinmlngton. 
Ik(tiilni'milk).n.  Ullli from vhl< 


u  calroi,  deer,  goaU,  Imnlu,  Ac.,  which, 
when  premred.  ue  ueed  In  Che  lighter  workt 
of  bookbfadlng,  tha  muutactun  of  glo.«^ 
piKhment.  Ac,;  whUe  the  term  hl<l«  in 
ipplled  to  tha  aklni  o(  Ihe  oi,  huiie,  Ac., 

Hid  Hrong  «rtlii»i.-a.  The  .kin  o(  Ka*nl 


sitemil  coloring  reHmbllng  ikio  In 
uic<  or  UK ;  B  eioi]'  or  nienibnnou 
ice  tumilDg  on  or  itticheil  to  « lur- 
0.  The  bull  or  hiuK  ol  ■  plant :  the 
rcoatDrfruIti  and  plant*.— 7.  t/mu. 
it  ptn  ol  a  ull  when  furled  w' '  ' 


{t)  The  caiaiug  coloring  the  ri 


jpedDcally.thi 
or  an  annaui.plsted  ihlp. 
8fcla(ililn),e.t.  pret.  ' 


the  whole. 

of  a  >hjp; 

rering  the  rliia 

ikinned;  ppr. 


the  .kin  or  hide:  I 


carer  anperllcUlljr, 


a.  Ilqno 
Shirliv. 


flkllikl<aktitgk).i.(.    TotervsouCordraw. 

""  " ;  la  pour  out  lor  drinking.    'Bneh 

Ganymede  doth  aHn*  lor  Jon.' 

(sklagk).  iL  [Bee  Xhame.)  A  ihlnbone 
■.I :  .uup  made  with  a  .hin  of  beef  or 
other  ilneiry  portlou.     [Sooteh.l 
Sklnkert  (lUngk'tr),  n.    One  lliat  Mrrea 
llquon;  adrtwer;  atapitar. 

Sldiilwi  (■kln'leiX  a.     Kaitng  no  jikln.  or 
having  a  thin  akin;  i^  lUnlsu  (rule. 
Skliuier  (akln'tr).  n,     1.  One  who  iklni.— 


being  ikinny. 


(ikln'l-iH 


,  n.    The  ijualitjr  of 


ning  the  aall  well  up  on  the  yardi 
1  (ikin).  B  i     To  be  covered  wilt 


r/.SiJSna 


th.—SkiH-bouiid 


iiig  In  cbronlc  Inflan 


KMim'tiw).  n.    1.  The  act  of  on 

natt.  BkUnmnton  (tkim'ing 

srx. 

'h"h°i. 

face  ol  the  body  la  aweiled  an 
the  ikln  li  cold  and  tlghtlnuni 
SUilOhCilElBihXo.f.  (A  lorn  ah 

"     Skind«nr'(akln'd^).  a.     Nat 
,g  I    penetnQng  beyond  the  tkin; 
— '  deep;  .light 

i^oalytVHJit/'\t  111 


Jr(/ob 

Skinflint  <>klD'aiDt),  n. 


■aj  nlggardlj 


Dinur.   ihat  la.  frying-pan.,   bnlla'-liiirTi., 

Skimp  (aUnip),  a.  [Icel.  ikaml.  liamr, 
elK.n.  itTnnui.  to  ahorten.  Sm  Scjsr  j 
Meanly.  nlitEar-IIy,  Inioiacl.nt.  IProrinclal 
Ca.(Uih  and  Scotch. I 

Sklmp(>Umpv  T.c  [See  the  ad  I  cell  Te.  I  To 
ttti  Bast,  Inaufflclent,  or  lUlbenl  meuure 
ur  .Un*uni  tn :  to  treat  In  a  neglbreni  or 
etonlly  manner;  to  KTlmp.     [Provincial 


SfelM'*klsl,H.  [ABoudlnaTlanwordilcel. 
aikl  >w.  itmn.  Dan.  ttiad.  .kln^  prahalily 
frrn  mUK  roota.  Skr  tu.  to  cover  ]  I  The 
•n-mal  Mverinf  or  llarae  of  noit  anlmata. 
•  •loiMlai  In  all  vertebrates  of  two  laren. 
*i...ii'r>iid  an  Inner.  Thefurmer.biwhkh 
IL-  n.i—  rplil^imla,  enlicie,  or  acarf  ikln 

•— clt.  aiid  i>  Ihiu  Doo-KnalUve;  tha  Inner 
lai-r.  cslled  tlir  dermlm,  corium,  or  true 
Am.  ta.  on  Ihf  nlhev  hand,  hl^ly  rucnlar 

Thr  lUn,  haldt*  lU  dk  ai  a  coverinK,  per- 

•irptlMi.    The  ep^dnmli  piotecta  the  ter- 


EiK. 


ol  Bgyfit.  ArnbU.  Ac.,  are  ... 
about  e  Inchet  In  length,  haa 
iKxIy  and  tall,  and  hurruw.  In  I 
Sktnkt(.klngk),n.    |A.  Sai.( 


cylindrical 
•iiCdrliik.1 


Ink;  IceL 


Udp  (.kip),  t.i.  prat  A  pp. 
ikippim.  lA  non-naialliBif foi 

Itahtly. 

1.  To  pau  withou 
in  writing :  oftei 


ol  pulleil  from 
itippti:  ppr. 


Tipa,  U3ran,^ciiinpa,tkotnva, 
uu  Icel.dwa.  Cu  aplu  like 


■  HrXn 


^^^v^'^z^ts^siT^^tit 

°:j-.c; 

."ASii^"""""" 

lh,i~>nl.*./«ne. 

T.r 

SMp  (iklpX,  n.  1.  A  Imp:  a  bound;  a 

srt 

BBpWklpXn.    (A.  Sai.  K^.  a  bu« 

a-* 

large  wicker  baaket  mounted  00 

:!A 

Sklp-lcsmial  (.kip'ken.el).  n.    A  lackey:  a 

Skipper  (alilp'irl,  n.  [D.  icAipper.  Dan, 
ikipper.  lit.  a  shipper.  See  BHlr )  llie 
moBler  of  a  imall  trading  or  merchant  >«>■ 
■el:  a  lea  captiUn:  hence,  one  having  the 

_Brlnclpal  charge  In  any  kind  of  veuel. 

Bklpper  (ikip'^r),  tL  |»-rom  nbj>.]  1.  One 
who  .klpi;  a  dimcer.  — 1.  A  youngling:  ■ 
young  thDughUeaaper«>u.~-3.  A  name  aome- 
thne.  given  to  tha  uuiy  pike,  Sanaberena 
MunM  — 4.  The  chewe  maggot-S.  One  of 
a  family  (He.pertidie)  of  lepldopteruui  In. 
aecla.w  called  from  It.  abort.  Jerking  Bight. 

Bklppat(>klp'et),n.  i.l[Dlm.  from  A.  itax. 
(cijj,aehlp.IA>inallboat.Speii«r.-£.|I>lni. 
of  .ti>,  a  boi.l    In  nreftiwi  a  Bnall  cylio. 

keeping  records. 


8klpplIlK{aklp1ng),p.  ands.  Given  toi 
characterlied  by  aklpt  or  bound.:  hei 
flighty:  wanton:  thoughtleu  'Thy>ti>f 


Mriu.' Stak.  'TomtluoinlD  MituniiHi 
dtakCHf '    Sltot. 
TtK  ttMatkiiit.  In  iiBhk^l  op  ud  dowii 

IpplllllJ  li>l|1iiu  111  II  til  InKiUppIng 
wunr,  bj  ilElp*  or  ■•'■pt. 
iMPlVropa  (■Up'tng-rtp),  «.  A  uaM 
ip«  m«ed  tor  axBEviae  bj  ^una  pemni 
ha  »ak<  Ibori  Ihp*  to  lit  It  ba  Bwung 
U«  Him  fKl  u J  DTW  Uldr  head! 
mi^kiriXiki  [Atlled  tnitnU.]  Toibiisk; 
>  iij  >iUi  ■  ibtill  Tolca :  (o  glva  forth  ■ 


«kryMi*Jk(.   Ifr.    ueartmmeAd,    from   O.Pr. 

tna  O.H.O.  iHniuiH,  to  fliiht,  lo  deCend 
tmtt  wM.  ttva  Mrm.  m  ihkld  or  protso 


ldi),B.i    To  Bght  illglitl]' 
KKlnxUwr{>Ur'iiildi-«^  n.  OnatlutiUr- 


k,  Id  order  to  clear. 


o'er  the  Oeld*  of  « 
lesalB^nir. 


^r-nwt]  A  pluit.  tli 


inrawpl^tu'n  Mnruin),  ft  natlv*  of  Chink. 
CucUn-CUiu, Cote*.  Jtpiui,  Ac  Ithuloos 
kcca  cnltlTiled  to  Europe  tor  tba  —ke  la 


la'lkd  uil  mbleiiiieDUy  bled.  It  wu  for- 
Burlf  atacb  etteeinEd  u  ■  callniii7  vegc- 
ul-l(,  tiul  ii  now  dons  creiCIy  Into  dliuu. 
''Th0  Atrrtt  which  ••pmc  ur  Id  tAllbl*  tUn 
tha  blwxl.'     Drayton. 

mnbua  (lUr'nu),  n.    atmt  u  5cirrhiu. 

•lOrt  lt)i*rt),  n,  [Tha  older  farm  of  dtirC 
iwhUrh  Kclt  L  The  lower  ud  loou  pirt 
■4  ■  cxt  or  otiiar  nrmant:  the  put  below 

1  Hue  it.  17, —I.  The  edge  of  Hny  put  i>( 


3  Borileriedice;  margin:  eilrrnie 
K  (Hr«(  nt  >  town.  '  Here  In  the 
hi  fnrnt'    Shak.     'BrlghUniDR 

vment  like  a  petticoit.~G  The 

.d  phrue  for  tiklDg 


tat,  f«ll^       m<,  n 


of:  i».i. 

ipaeioiu  drcult  . 
wood.'  Addito7%.  ' 

SUrt  <>li«rt),  V  i. 


S,  v.t.  To  bordar:  to  tom  the 
ge  ol;  or  to  nm  al«ig  ttaa  edge 
'    atirfed  lij rowi of  traea.     'A 


(Ikert'lDg).  n,  1.  Uaterialformak- 


botlom  of  the  wi 
Bklt{iUt>.n,     [1 

tei/lt,  lit.  ■  iboo , 

tack  or  calumny;  li 


tcylan,  to  shoot )    1 


SUt  (>klt>.  CI.     [A.  Sai.  nfan.  to  itaoot. 

Sea  the  dood.]    Td  cut  nOectlou  on;  to 

upeiea.     Grote.    [ProTiDclal  EDgliih. ) 
B*lttUll(iklt'U^).a.   iSee.bo.e.J  1,  Kaellji 

frightened:  ihuDDlng  tamUlarltT;  ihf.    'A 

resUff  (tilluk  Jade.'  Sir  A  L'EUranai.  'A 

tkittUt  mijr.-    Bau.  A  FL 

The  itiOu*  niuT  li  an  alin  u-nlibl.  Dutrv. 

%  Waut«D;  ToIaUle:  haatr. 

iMij^aiii  luH  Bicb  Jtisu*  oiilu.    KxlitnlitH. 

S  CbaDgeabla;  Bckla.     'SkittiA  fortune.* 

SAot 
aUttlltllr  <ikltndi-UX  a<fe.     In  a  iUttldi 

Dianner:  ihjlr;  wanlonlj:  chaDgeabI)'. 
gUttlllllMBl  (iklt^lsh-neB).  n.    The  atate  or 


e   game  of  a 


BUtUv-bKU  (akltl-b«lX  n.  A  dlK  of  hard- 
wood for  throwlDg  at  the  plni  In  tha  gan>a 
of  )klttla>. 

SUttls-gTOimd  (ikltl.gninndX  n.  Same  M 
SkatU-aiUy.    DiettiA 

BklttlM(>kll'li).n.pt  [FromA.Sai.Kvtan, 

allghllr  dlSarent  form  of  the  lama  word.] 
A  game  p1t>fld  wlthnlDaplnaietnpilghtat 
nne  end  al  m  ikltUa-alley,  tha  object  of  the 
Bd  at  the  other  end  betng  to 


ofplDiw 


utew 


playo 

«  poedble  of  a  aoiDewhat  Oaltlih-Bbaped 

Bkln(tklT),n.  [Same  word  u  SAiH  ]  Tl 
ravolHDg  table  or  Up  Died  by  diuiiOD< 
poliihen  In  flnlihlag  the  faceti  ol  the  gam 

lkl*at (ikl'vSrin.  [J kin rtiw. .Aiwr(whlt 


iM^l 


eep-akli 
I  dyed 

fa  or  cuttlDg-to 
la     B  oTtni 


kllntw*. 


■?*^.. 


e.toda- 

-..-     -       .      ...)tch,] 

Bklara,t>-1.    |Comp.a.*:U«n-.  areU]   To 
corir;  to  protect:  to  take  care  of. 
SkOledt*  CiliOlft^ll).  H,     The  mineral  now 

When  a  nnall  portion  oMThTptaced  in  (he 
aiterior  nune  of  tha  blow-plpe,  it  twliUUke 
awomi(Gr.  iMUi),  becomee  opaqae.  and  !• 
conrerted  Into  a  blebb j  eoloorlew  glaia 
Bkonoa  (■koniL    See  SroscB. 

corch. 


Bkont  (ikout).  n.    A  populu  name  lor  tl 
BDlllemot  (which  ace). 
Bktrath  (akouth  or  tkbtb),  n.    [Cnaip.  Ic 


I    Libertyol 


Bktnr  (tkou).  n.     Smub  ai  Suu, 
Okraed  (ikridl.  «.     noatlDg  lea  in  smaU 
fra?menU     Kant. 
Skraen  (tkren).    Same  u  Serttn. 

BkrrighOkrli^h).  B.i   Toacreecb,  [.Imtch.] 

Skrlsce  (>kriD^  e 

SeeSCEtUF, 
1.    Toaqnaeu 

TiolBDtlj. 

tlpp^l  >L    A  acrlp.    Ciauter. 
^am,  SknarcnU  (AiS'a,  (koVgnl).  n,    A 
palmiped  bird,  the  Letlria  eataraettt,  family 
Lvidc,  the  moit  formidable  ol  all  UieguU 


Bkiig,800Dg<ikug,ikngJtn.    SamauSnip. 
[Scotch,] 
SkiiUiiddBT7(>kul-dud'er-l).  SaeSocuiUD- 

SkoDi  (skulk).  Ii  (Dan,  Aultt,  to  uieak, 
allied  lo  ikivit.  Icel.  ikydl.  a  corer,  ahldli«' 
place]  To  lurk:  to  wlihdniii'  Into  a  comer 

get  out  of  [he  way  iD  a  ineakiDB  nuumen 
to  lie  close  Inim  ihame,  Iru  of  InlBTj  or  de- 
tection: to  ahun  doing  ooa'a  duty,  'StiiU- 
ing  in  cornen. '    Slutt. 

.....     _ .  jrodoie  or  hri 
leetlDalf  or  Improperly. 

taralk'£nIfcar(ikDlk,akulk'«rXn.  A  per- 
Bonwho  aknlki  or  aioldi  perfonnlng  dulie*. 

BknlUngly  (akulk'lDg-ll).  ode.    Inaiknlk- 

Bknllfikul).!!.  (Fn>mthBScandlnaTlaD:Sw. 
•toOa.  a  ikuU,  (hiU,  ftoU.  abowl  or  drinking, 
cap;  Dan.  tkal,  a  ahelli  hjtme^cal,  the  aknU 
Oltbnla-BheU,So.Aam-;«n.  SeeHABHBl:ao 
■IM  0.  AuTUeAule.  lit  br*lD-(heII.  Ilia  akoll 

Allied  Id 


the  (roi 

tore  and 

SiB^di 


icclpltal  bonet.  upOD  lia 
lack  part;  the  two  temporal  and 
onaa,  tormlDg  the  lemplea  aod 


matloQ  of  the  orbita  aod  noea,  '  Oolgolha 
and  dead  Den'ttiiitli.'  SAo*.— I.  The  brain 
u  the  leat  of  iDtelUgeDca.  -SkuIU  that 
cannot  teach  and  will  not  learn.'  Cateptr,— 
S-IAaknll-cap. 

BknUI  (akQl).  n.    A  ahoal  or  achool,  aa  of 

SkoU-CW  (akul'kapX  n.  L  A  cap  fltllns 
duaaly  to  tha  head  or  akulL  Urn  name  waa 


nkoUuB  (ikDllei).  a.  WantiDg  a  Ikull  or 
cranium:  baling  do  BknU. 

BknU-lllh  (ikul'SBbX  n.  A  whaler'i  techni- 
cal name  for  ao  old  whale,  or  oDe  more  than 

Bknlpln  (>kul'plD]t  n.     Bama  aa  Smlpin. 

SkluQl  (BlUDgk),  n.  [CoDtr.  from  oallTB 
AmerlcaD  ugaitiu.}  A  dlgltignda  camlro- 
rous  qnidmped  of  Uu  genua  Uephltia.  fa- 


mll]'  Unitelldjt,  but  differing  eonaldenblr 

from  tha  general  type  of  the  family,  and 

•nnroachlng  In  form  and  general  appear. 

I  the  badger  and  glutton.    Hie  ipeclei. 


a,  ant.  mdr*:       t<U>e,  tab,  bull;      oil,  pound;       U.  ScabtiiM;     f ,  Sc.  t(|r 


oaogar  ana  giutuD.     ina  a 
there  tn  laTaral,  range  a! 

e;      S.St 


SKUNK-BIRD 
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SLACKNESS 


Koiih  ftfid  South  America,  from  Hudson's 
Btjr  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  com- 
luoo  skunk  (Jf.  atrurieana  or  variam)  may 
be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  genus.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  cat.  of  a  generally  black 
or  blackish-brown  colour,  with  white  strealcs 
oo  the  back,  and  the  tail  is  thickly  covered 
with  long  coarse  hair.  This  animal  has 
two  fflanda.  near  the  interior  extremity  of 
the  luimentary  canal,  which  secrete  sn  ex- 
tremely fetid  fluid,  which  the  animal  has 
the  power  of  emitting  at  pleasure  as  a 
means  of  defence,  its  intense  power  and 
offeostveness  being  something  almost  incon- 
oeiTsble.  This  fluid  possesses  raluable 
medicinal  powers,  being  used  in  asthma,  Ac 
tknak-biztL  Sknnk-DUtdtblrd  (skungk'- 
Mrd,  skuniprblak-b^rd),  n.  A  name  given 
to  the  bobolink  or  rice-bird,  from  the  re- 
■emblanoe  of  the  colours  of  the  male,  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year,  to  those  of  the 

■tank-oaVbtM,  Skunk- weed  (skungk'- 

kab-bAJ,  slningrwM).»».  A  North  American 
plant  ot  the  genus  Syraplocarpus,  the  S.  foe- 
tiduM,  to  named  from  its  smell.  The  root 
attd  seeds  are  said  to  be  antispasmodic,  and 
have  beat  employed  as  expectorants,  and 
as  palliatives  in  paroxysms  of  asthma 

•**>"^«*»  (skuxigk'ishX  a.  Besembling  a 
skunk;  especially,  havim^  an  offensive  odour 
Uk*  a  skvakTlUnitedStatea] 

tkDZT7(skur>i>  fkand  V.    Same  as  Snory. 

Skate  (skAtX  n,  [loel.  sMto,  Dan.  Aude,  a 
boat,  a  small  vessel  1    A  boat    See  Scout. 

Iky  (sklXn.  (A  Scandinavian  woid:  IceL  §kp, 
Dan.  A  Sw.  aky,  a  oloud ;  8w.  Dan.  styAtm- 
msl,  the  heavens,  the  sky;  allied  to  A  S  ix. 
9eAA,  a  shade  or  shadow;  also  to  E.  «Aad«, 
the  root  being  the  same  as  in  Skr.  tku,  to 
cover.  See  Shadk.]  l.t  A  cloud.— 2.  The 
appareot  arch  or  vault  of  heaven,  which  in 
a  dear  day  is  of  a  blue  colour ;  the  flrma- 
ment;  as,  the  stars  that  stud  the  aky. 
Wide  I*  the  fromiiv  rate,  and  raised  on  high, 
Wna  adamaodnc  cotamns  threats  the  jvltX*  Dryden. 
X  That  portion  of  the  ethereal  region  in 
which  meteorological  phenomena  take  place; 
the  region  of  clouds.  '  Freeze,  thou  bitter 
9ky:  Skak.  'Heavily  the  low siry  raining.' 
TeiMyson.  The  plural  ikiu  is  often  used 
In  the  same  seDse. 

The  tki*s  look  grimly. 
Aad  threaten  present  blusters.  Shak. 

4  The  weather;  the  climate.— Open  siry.  sky 

with  no  intervening  cover  or  shelter.    '  Un* 

der  ooen  sty  adored.'    J/t/ton. 
•ky  (ski),  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  tkitd;  ppr.  A\fing. 

To  raise  aloft  or  towards  the  sky;  hence,  to 

hang  high  on  a  wall  in  an  exhibition  of 

paintings;  as,  his  picture  was  sUed  fColloq.  ] 
fkj(skl}.v.t  (A  northern  form  of  <Ay.]    To 

toes;  to  shy.    (Local] 

•ky  (skill  v.t.   To  shy  as  horses  do.  [Local.] 
Skf -klne  (skia>lflX  a.    Of  the  blue  colour 

oTthesky. 
ftfCMaeCskTblflln.   Skimmed  milk;  poor. 

thin,  watery  milk;  mUk  adulterated  with 

vatfer:  to  called  jocularly,  in  allusion  to 

its  colour.    *8traii^(en  teU  <A  three  times 

sUmned  «*y-Mii«.'    BloomMeld. 
Wkf  -  bora  (skfbomX  a-    Bom  or  produced 

in  the  sky;  of  heavenly  birth.    *Sky4>orn 

meaacoger.    heaven    looking   through  his 

cyesL'    Cbrfyle. 
■ky-OOlOHr  (skllml^rX  n.    The  colour  of 

the  sky;  a  particular  species  of  blue  colour; 

agMt%.    Joylfl- 
■ky-ooloared  (skilral-«rdX  «•   Uke  the 

sky  in  cokmr.  blue;  azure.    Addimm. 
Iky-^imlB  tekTdrinX  n.    An  open  drain,  or 

aibaia  flUed  with  loose  stones  not  covers! 

with  earth,  round  the  walls  of  a  building, 

to  pffs  resit  dampness. 
fty-dyed  (skl^).  a.    Oohmrtd  like  the 

%s.  $ky4f*i.  »  ptvp*e  bne  cttsdose.  Pope. 

(skldX  a.    Enveloped  by  the  skiea 

sifyed  mountain.'   Thamamu    [Bare.] 

WOffjr  (M'll.  a.     Like  the  sky;  ethereal 


KnMMV 


(ikrhl).  a.    High  u  the  sky;  very 


ridl  \a%  Bky-Jugh  gates .  .  .  had  gone  to  air. 

(skrishX  a.    Like  the  sky.  or  ap- 
_  the  skv.     'The  s*yuA  head  of 
cOlympua*    Skak,    (Bare.] 
-Imik  (skfUrk),  n.    A  Urk  that  mounU 
as  it  flMs,  the  AlandA  arventi$, 
•r  coaoMia  lark  of  Britain.    See  Labk. 


Th9  mir 


taB  of  happf  soonds:  orerfaead  the 
— ^  oi  jocaod  rHaky,  mounting  higher 
>.  mtdttmf  woold  have  beaten  their  wings 

C*mhtUMmg. 


Sky-larking  (sldO&rkingXn.  A  terra  which 
seems  to  have  been  originally  used  by  sea- 
men to  denote  sportive  gambols  in  the  rig- 
ging or  tops,  but  now  applied  to  frolicking 
or  tricks  of  various  kinos. 

Sky-Ugllt  (skl'lltx  n.  A  window  placed  in 
the  roof  of  a  house ;  a  frame  consisting  of 
one  or  mora  inclined  planes  of  glass  placed 
in  a  roof  to  light  passages  or  rooms  below. 

8ky-planted(ski'plant-ed),  a.  Placed  or 
planted  in  the  sky.    Shak. 

Skyrln  (sM'riuX  a.  [Icel.  »kUr,  clear,  bright, 
brtUiunt,  9kprT,  evident,  manifest]  A  term 
applied  to  anything  that  strongly  takes 
the  eye;  flaunting;  showy;  gaudy.  BunxB. 
(Scotch.) 

uy- rocket  (skfrok-et),  n.  A  rocket  that 
ascends  high  and  bums  as  it  flies;  a  species 
of  flrawork. 

Sky -roofed  (skl'rOftX  a.  Having  the  sky 
for  a  roof. 

Sky-nil  (skTsil),  n.  A  light  sail  in  a  sqnara- 
rigged  vessel,  next  above  the  royal  It  is 
sometimes  called  a  8ky-9craper  when  it  is 
triangular.    See  cut  Sail. 

Slnr-eoraper  (skl'skr&p-^r),  n.    Same  as 

Skjrte  (skytX  ^  [Scotch.  A  Sax.  $eytan, 
to  shoot  See  Shoot.]  1.  The  act  of  squirt- 
ing I  a  squirt  of  fluid ;  a  small  qnantitv,  as 
of  liquor;  a  smart  shower  of  hail  or  rain.— 
2.  A  syringe  or  squirt— S.  A  contemptible 
fellow. 

Sky-tinotiired(skrtingk-tQrd).a.  Tinctured 
by  the  sky;  of  the  colour  of  the  sky.  MiUon, 

Slqrward  (skIV«rdX  a.  and  adp.  Toward 
the  sky. 

Slab  (slab),  a.  [Icel.  iktbb,  mud.  mlra; 
comp.  Ir.  Mib,  mud,  mira  left  on  the  strand 
of  a  river.]  Thick;  viscous.  *Make  the 
gruel  thick  and  tlab.*    Shak. 

Slab  (slab),  n.  [See  SLAB,  a.]  Moist  earth; 
slime;  puddle. 

Slab  (slab),  n.  [Perhaps  for  iklab,  and  allied 
to  Sc.  tkelo,  a  thin  slice.  See  Shblp.]  L  A 
thin  flat  regularly  shaped  piece  of  anything, 
as  of  marble  or  other  stone.— 2.  An  outside 
piece  taken  from  timber  in  sawing  it  into 
boards,  planks,  &c.—Slabi  qf  tin,  we  lesser 
masses  of  the  metal  nm  into  moulds  of  stone. 

Slab  (slabX  v.t  To  cut  slabs  or  outside 
pieces  from,  as  from  a  log,  to  souara  it  for 
use.  or  that  it  may  be  sawn  mto  boards 
with  squara  edges. 

Slabber  (slab'drX  v.  %.  ID.  and  L  O.  ilahberen, 
O.  Bchlaobem,  to  slabber,  freqa  of  slabben, 
§chlabben,  to  lap.  Slobber,  slubber  ara  also 
forms,  and  ilaver  is  akia  ]  To  let  the  saliva 
or  other  liquid  fall  from  the  mouth  care- 
lessly; to  drivel;  to  slaver. 

Slaboer  (slab'^rX  v.t  l.  To  sup  up  has- 
tily, as  liquid  food.  *To  Oabber  pottage.' 
Barret.— 2.  To  wet  and  foul  by  liquids  suf- 
fered to  fall  carelessly  from  the  mouth ;  to 
slaver;  to  slobber.  'He  tlabbered  me  all 
over.'  ArbuthfwtS.  To  cover,  as  with  a 
liquid  spilled. 

The  milk-pan  and  cream-pot  so  tlabher^tl  xnA  tost. 
That  butter  is  wanting,  and  cheese  is  half  lost 

Tusser, 

Slabber  (slab'^rX  n.  Slimy  moistura  from 
the  mouth;  slaver. 

Slabber  (slal/^r),  n.  L  One  who  or  that 
which  slabs ;  spCHciflcally,  a  saw  for  ramov- 
ing  the  slabs  or  outside  parts  of  a  log.— 2.  In 
metal  working,  ji  machine  for  dressing  the 
sides  of  nuts  of  heads  of  bolts. 

Slabberer  (slab'to-teX  ^  (hie  that  slab- 
ben;  a  driveller. 

Slabbenr  (slal/to-iX  a.  Covered  with  slab- 
ber; wet;  sloppy. 

Our  frost  is  brcdcen  since  yesterday,  and  it  is  very 
slobbery.  Swi/t. 

Slabblliess  (slab'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing thick  or  slabby;  muddinesa 

Slabby  (slab'ii  «•   [See  Slab,  o.I  1.  Thick: 
viscous.    *  ^abby  and  greasy  medicaments. 
ITisefiian.- 2.  wet;  muddy;  slimy;  sloppy. 

When  waggish  boys  the  stunted  besom  ply. 
To  rid  the  slabby  pavements,  pass  not  by.    Gay. 

Slab-line  (slablInX  n.  A  line  or  small  rope 
by  which  seamen  truss  up  a  sail  after  haul- 
ing upon  the  leech  and  bunt  lines. 

fflab-llded  ( slaVsId-ed ).  a.  Having  flat 
sides  like  slabs;  hence,  tall;  lank.  [United 
Stateal 

Slack  (slakX  a.  [A.  Sax.  tlcee,  sfeoe;  cog. 
O.D.  and  L.O.  tlakk,  IceL  sioJtr,  Sw.  Oak, 
M.H.G.  tituh.  Probably  from  a  root  lag 
(with  s  prefixed)  seen  also  in  L.  lan^^uiiw, 
languid,  Uunu,  loose,  lax.]  L  Not  tense; 
not  nard  drawn;  not  tonly  extended;  loose; 
relaxed ;  as,  a  Aaek  roi>e ;  Aaek  rigging.^ 
2.  Weak ;  remiss;  not  holding  fast 


From  his  slack  hand  the  garland  wreathed  for  Eve 
Down  dropp'd.  and  all  Um  laded  roses  shed. 

AttltBH. 

8.  Bemiss;  backward;  not  using  due  dili- 

Ssnoe;  not  earnest  or  eager;  as,  tlack  in 
uty  or  service. 
The  duke  shall  know  how  slmdk  thou  art    Shak. 

Rebellion  now  began,  for  lack 

Of  xeal  and  plunder,  to  grow  stack,      itudibras, 

4.  Not  violent;  not  rapid;  slow.  '(Tasaar 
. . .  hoisting  sail  with  a  alaek  south-west '' 
Milton. 

Their  pace  was  formal,  grave,  and  slack.    Dryden. 

5.  Not  busy;  not  fully  occupied;  dull. 

The  wrong  done  by  this  practice  is  rendered  more 
apparent  by  the  conduct  of  the  merchants  during 
the  brisk  and  slack  periods.  U^ykew. 

— Slack  in  ftays  (nautX  Blow  in  going  about,, 
as  a  ship.— 5Mte«  ioatet,  the  time  when  tiie 
tide  runs  slowly,  or  the  water  is  at  rest :  or 
the  interval  between  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  tide.- Syn.  Loose, relaxed,  weak,  remiss,, 
backward,  abated,  diminished,  inactive^ 
slow,  tardy. 

Slack  (slak),  adv.  In  a  slack  manner;  par- 
tially; insufllciently;  not  intensely;  as,  nadt 
dried  hops;  bread  uaek  baked 

Slack  ( slak ),  n.  L  The  part  of  a  rope  that 
hangs  loose,  having  no  stress  upon  it.  ^ 
2.  A  dulness  or  remission,  as  in  trade  or 
work;  a  slack  period. 

When  there  is  a  slack,  the  merchants  are  all  anxious 
to  get  their  vessels  delivered  as  fast  as  tliey  can. 

Mnyhew, 

8.  Small  coal  screened  from  household  or 
furnace  coal  of  good  quality. — 1  [Iwhtlakki, 
a  slope  on  a  mountain.]  An  opening  be* 
tween  hills;  a  hollow  where  no  water  runs. 
(Scotch  and  provincial  English.] 

Slack  (slak),  v.t  and  i  Same  as  Slake 
(which  seeX 

8iaCk»  Slacken  (slak,  slak'n),  v.i.  [See  the 
adjective.]  L  To  become  less  tense,  firm, 
or  rigid ;  to  decrease  in  tension ;  as,  a  wet 
cord  slackem  in  dry  weather.— 2.  To  be  re- 
miss or  backward;  to  neglect 

When  thou  shak  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God.  thou  shalt  not  slack  to  pay  it.      Deut  vdiL  3>> 

8.  To  abate;  to  become  less  violent 

Whence  these  rafflag  fires 
Will  slacken  if  his  breath  stir  not  their  flames.  UilUn, 

4.  To  lose  rapidity ;  to  become  more  slow ;. 
as,  a  current  of  water  tlaekene;  the  tide 
slaekeni.—6.  To  languish;  to  fail;  to  flag. 

You  began  to  change— 
I  saw  it  and  grieved— to  slacken  and  to  cool.  Tennyson. 

Slack,  Sladron  (slak.  sUk'nX  «.l  l.  To 
lessen  the  tension  of;  to  make  less  tense  or 
tight;  to  loosen ;  to  relax;  as.  to  tlaeken  a 
roi>e  or  a  bandage.  '  Slack  the  bolins  there.  *" 
Shak.    *Onrs<adlren'd  sails.'    Dryden. 

Taught  power's  due  use  to  people  and  to  kings. 
Taught  not  to  slack  nor  strain  its  tender  strings.  P«/e. 

2.  To  relax ;  to  remit  for  want  of  eagerness ;. 
to  be  remiss  in ;  to  neglect;  as,  to  tiaeken 
exertion  or  labour. 

Say  that  they  slack  their  duties. 
And  pour  our  treasures  into  foreign  laps.     Shak. 

8.  To  mitigate ;  to  diminish  in  severity ;  to- 
make  less  intense ;  to  abate ;  to  remit ;  to 
relieve;  as,  to  slacken  cares;  to  tladcen 
pain.  MUton. — 1  To  cause  to  become  more 
slow;  to  retard;  to  lessen  rapidity;  as,  ta 
slacken  one's  pace. 

I  am  nothing  slow  to  slack  his  haste.        Skak. 
Well  pleased  with  such  delay,  they  slack  their  P»ce. 

6.  To  abate;  to  lower;  as,  to  slacken  the  heat 
of  a  flre.— 6.  To  withhold;  to  cause  to  be 
used  or  applied  less  Uberally ;  to  cause  to- 
be  withheld  Shak.  — 7.  To  repress;  to 
check. 

I  should  be  griev'd,  young  prince,  to  think  my 

presence 
Unbent  your  thoughts  and  stacken'd  'em  to  arms. 

Slacken  (slak'n).n.  In  mining.  SeeSLAKllv. 
Slack -Jaw  (slak'Jn),  n.  Impertinent  Ian- 
jguage.    [Vulgar.] 

Slaady  (slak'Ti).  adv.  In  a  slack  manner;  as, 
(a)  not  tightly;  loosebr.    •  Slacklv  braided  in 


loose  negligence.'    Shak.    (b)  iMegligentlr; 

stackly  gvMidta,' 
Shak 


remissly;  carelessly.     'So 


Blaoknegjl  (sUk'nesX  n.  The  state  of  being 
slack ;  as,  (o)  looseness ;  the  state  opposite 
to  tension;  want  of  tightness  or  rigidness;  as, 
the  slackness  of  a  cord  or  rope.  (6)  Remiss- 
ness: negligence;  inattention;  as,the«tocl-- 
ness  of  men  in  business  or  duty:  stackness  in 
the  performance  of  engagements. 

These  thy  offices. 
So  rarely  kind,  are  as  interpreters 
Of  my  behind-hand  slackness.  Skak. 


eb,  Sc.  loM;     g,  go;     j.  >ob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     og,  sin^;     th.  then;  th.  thin;    w«  itig;    wh.  isAig;    xh,  arare.— See  KXT. 
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SLAP 

(alao'dtoms-Bes).  n.    The 
^       ^tate  or  qoali^  at  heaa^f  aUnderooB  or  <l»- 
'  iinatory. 
. »  •lUi     Slaa^ (.slaoff),  old  pret.  of  ding. 

Slang  (aiauK),  n.  iOriidn  uncertain;  perhaps 

'  ~  rr-si      ::v>in  the  language  oi  th«  GjiMie&    Slang  is 

—  .  word  of  recent  introdnction,  cant  beioff 

'"■gg        '  ^  predeeeaaor.  ]  L  Colloquial  language  ciir- 

•;-       ■   nc  amoimr  &  certain  cl^  or  classes,  edu- 

_-  '-  \%  .      .iuni  ur  uneducated,  but  iiaving  hardly  the 

.Lunp  of  general  approval,  and  often  to  be 

'-r"«'rr.       r^rnnled   as  inelegant,  incorrect,  or  even 

-      rj^        .'ni.rat    The  term  is  somewhat  loosely  ap- 

::ed  to  certain  familiar  words  and  phrases, 

.r  -311  'th  coarse  and  redned,  which  float  abooi 

.ua  change  with  fashion  and  taste;  such 

cms  now  more  or  leas  in  use  among  persons^ 

1  1  variety  of  walks  in  life.    Thi^  is  a 

-.  iiu;  attached  to  various  professions,  occu- 

:  .Luuoa.  and  classes  of  society;  as,  the  tlang 

'  i^niooable  life»    parliamentary  Mang, 

.  '  jmry  tftanff,  civic  siang,  and  shopkeepers' 

imt    ^icm0  is  somewhat  alUed  to»  though 

.  '  c  iiienticai  with«  cant   The  word  is  often 

a.        :-<^  .lujeefctveiy;  as,  a  glang  word  or  es- 

***-        .-"irttoM  —Wiymwg  dang,  a  kind  oi.  cant  t»r 

-  vt%  shuig  sjpoken  by  street  vagabonds  iu 
•Mar  -#>       ^  aduB.  consisting  of  the  snbstitatioB  of 

■•-       ^    r  1 1  and  Bontrnrrn  whirh  rhjrmo  with  other 

.  ^       «  ma  or  sentences  intended  to  be  kept  se> 

-«    .*-        p'C   ->tr«alaoBACEL-SLANa— 2.  Atermnsed 

.  .     .M«  ..  i.uuD  custermongets  for  counterftit 

.  ^        ^-t^jus and  measures.  JfayA«w.— a  Among 

-  >*aHfl.ia)a  performance;  (6)  a  travelling 

SuSMf  ^>^^a€k  r.t.    To  use  slang;  to  engage 
1  <"u;ou;  ^oosive  language.  '  To  sian^r  with 

Saac    ^'^ixcK  ''t.    To  address  with  slang 
— ^        r  ^'Kua^;  to  msult or  abuse  with  vulgar 

_k  -rs   ^-ncemsut  ihn*,ed  by  a.  cahauok  or  sianjt*f 

.L-^  -t  *  ly      jr  .  there  and  then  to  take  off  nis 
..  A.  .1..     i-i  .^'-^^  .  uu  to  fisticuffs. 

Sptctator  newsfaftr. 

^lantc}..  'V   A  fetter  worn  by  convicts: 
TLlt^'i.   r  at  being  slung  on  their  legs  by 
.r*im.  J  7nfT<nt  dipping  down. 

^  _  v^lAiig^iX  a.  Of  or  relatii^ 

->aij»c    L   ..•^  mature  of  slang;  addicted  to 

^*i-»    u«j.  Tiu  mivn  <nrea  to  kocsellesh.      Duken*. 

Tnilgnflir     <fajrrv:Q-I^rX  a.     Having  the 

..11-    r    kLTuserof  slang;  slangy.    'His 

-^-  -  .^  u     :  •  :jjc  in  a  ^iangiular  direction.' 

-^      Xjjv;  honmrous] 
s;a2iir-m&iiji»r  islang'whang-^rX  n.     A 
-.,    r^anylama.c'xue;  a  turbulent  par- 

S;ax^>^«iauVtiV '  ^l^ui/whang-ing),  a.  T's- 

^  -^.uiuv  iuut»¥e  language  *  Billingsgate's 

.i  iit.ui  r-irtars.'    Hood,    [Colloq.J 

5;a*u4   -i.ui;;'v  ,  rjnjt  of  tUnk. 

^.a-ii   -**»4it  .  ^  \^  )KU»t,  sloping, obliqne; 

^  .  .( '•(,  to  *Iope;  Sw.  dinta,  to  slide 

n  (uwti.  >^th«r  connections  doubtful. ) 

-.     .  ^      )oin4ue;  inclined  from  a  direct 

Mi^iDHr  horiaontal  or  perpendicular. 

tw»(    iKhioing.'    Milton. 

^.;a-it.     -uuj,  >\L    t  To  turn  from  a  direct 

. ,     •  ^'  V  r   ,n  <>blit{ue  or  sloping  direction 

_      '    u.iii  or^itretchoot  inaslanting 

•vt     ,..Hc  -te«>ls.  and  palfrey*  twain, 
v«f«  .   .  ,.t'>^    Hi  tticir  Decks  with  loosen'd  rein. 

>txtxk  <  4.)i)M.  '».    \.  Xn  obUque  direction  or 

.  V.  4  -i<>^.    -  It  lies  on  mdmnt'  C.  Biek- 

1   \xt  oUhque  reiection  or  gibe;  • 

..     ^^ic  -^ttiark.    SiiMnt  ^  wind  {nautX  • 

^  ^.(u  V  i>nMKe  of  wind,  or  the  period  of 

>i^  ,v    --«ii>,  ".».  To  slope;  to  lie  obliquely. 
ir  .^ae  ol  yonder  itiantimg  hilL'  Doda- 

<iiuiijagiy  <*laitt'!ng-li>.  adv.   In  a  slanting 

...     1)  \«iih  u  slope  or  inclinatioa: 

)  .11  ouhque  hint  orremariL  Strype. 

<^'  ..  :\  ^iaatwiseisLtntli,  8lanfwiz),a<fo. 

^^Iv.  <ii  uu  inclined  direction. 
"sLay     "ip*.  '•<     .  L-G.  siapp«,  G.  fcklappe,  » 
i^fft-n,  Hchlappeik^  to  slap;  probably 
...    !it  -ouiid  )    L  A  blow  given  with  the 
.  ^    sail,  or  \vith  something  broad.— 2.  A 
.»' ,   i    'lettcii  111  I  wall  or  fence.    [Provin- 
.1  1  n^iisb  and  'n.-otch.l 
>s»-tp    >*ai»),  v.t.  prft  *  TO.  dapped;  ppr. 
.  .,»v.    1.  To  strike  with  the  open  hand 
Mtli"  .-souiethmg  broad.    Milton.  —  2,  In 
,,.^v  /«/»/,  to  break  out  an  opening  in  a  solid 
>.U4       Local.] 
jUap  .  slap),  (uiv.    With  a  sadden  and  Tio- 
mI  Uow;  plmuply.    [CoDoq.J 

oU.  pound;       u,  Sc.  ab«nc;     y.  Sc  f«y. 
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fl»-lMm|f  ftlap'biuiffX  wit.  [Said  to  be 
ImTutive  of  the  discharge  of  a  gun.  from 
the  fttroke  of  the  ball  being  heard  before  the 
report  neachea  the  ear.]  Violently;  sud- 
deniT;  in  a  noisy  or  outrage ous  manner; 
daahii^lj     [Slang.] 

SlaiKlMLlLg  (alaplNinfrX  a.  Violent:  dashing. 

81ap-dau(slap'dasbXa<fp.  [Colloq  1  1.  All 
at  once;  slap.^2.  In  a  careless,  rash  man- 
ner; at  random. 

Saihdaah  (slap'daahX  n.  A  provincial  term 
more  commonly  called  by  builders  rough- 
trnttimg.  It  la  a  composition  of  lime  and 
coarse  sand,  reduced  to  a  liquid  form,  and 
applied  to  the  exterior  of  w^ls  as  a  pre- 
■erratire 

Slap-dAlh  (slap'dashX  t.t  1.  To  do  in  a 
rough  or  careless  manner.— 2.  To  rough- 
cast a  wall  with  mortar. 

Slape  (slip),  a.  (IceL  deipr,  slippery.] 
Slippery:  smooth:  hence,  crafty;  hypocriti- 
cal (ProTinoial  Knglish.]— SZape  ale,  plain 
ale.  as  opposed  to  medicated  or  mixed  ale. 
—Stmwe/aet,  a  soft-spoken,  crafty  hypocrite. 

81mp-ja(dc  (slap'jakX  n.  Same  as  Flap-jack. 

r  American.] 
Sapper,  81am>liiff  (slap'«r.  slap'ingX  a. 

Very  large:  b^.  great    [Vulgar.] 
WitiqMr  (slap'ArX  a.    1-  One  who  or  that 

which  slaps.  —2.  A  person  or  thing  of  large 

sixe;  a  whopper.    (Vnlnr.] 
nMHUp  (slap'upX  a.    Excellent:  flrst-rate. 

'Sap-uphotai  thia»eems,sir.'ifri.  H.  Wood. 

[Slang.) 
SlMh  ( slash  X  v.t     [Perhaps  an  imitative 

word,  or  from  la$h  with  prefixed  «.  ]    1.  To 

cat  by  striking  violently  and  at  random.— 

t.  To  cut  with  long  incisions;  to  slit:  as.  to 

tUuk  a  garment— 3.  To  lash.    [Bare.] 

D»Mi»cl.  •  tprictitly  twain  that  used  to  siatk 
The  *»oroas  steeds  that  drew  his  lord's  calash. 

/>r.  »'.  King. 

A  Tb  cauae  to  make  a  sharp  sound;  to  crack 
or  snap,  as  a  whip. 

Slie</A«A«i<awhip  she  had  in  ber  hand;  the  cracks 
tWreef  were  lood  and  dreadfoL  Dr.  H.  Mort. 

Baill  (■laahX  r.i.  L  To  strike  violently  and 
at  random  with  an  edged  instrument:  to  lay 
about  one  with  blows.  '  Hewing  and  tUuh- 
img  at  their  idle  shades.'  Spetuer.—2.  To 
cot  through  rapidly. 

The  Sjrbarite  stmshtd  through  the  waves  like  a 
katfe  through  cream-cheese.  Hanttay. 

SlMh  (slashX  ».  1.  A  long  cut;  a  cut  made 
at  randooL  '  Cuts  and  tloihea  that  had 
drawn  blood.'  Clarvrufon.— 2.  A  large  slit 
in  the  thighs  and  arms  of  old  dresses,  such 
aa  tboae  ol  Queen  Elixabeth's  days,  made  to 
show  a  rich  coloured  lining  through  the 
opeoinca. 

tlr^Tlt^  (slashtX  p.  and  a.  1  Cut  with  a 
alaafa  or  slashes;  deeply  gashed.— 2.  Having 
artiAcial  slashes  or  long  narrow  openings, 
aa  a  sleeve,  Ac.  Sir  W.  SootL—t.  In  hot 
applied  to  leaves  divided  into  many  seg- 
meaU:  laciniate:  multifld.— 4.  In  her.  the 
tern  employed  when  the  openings  or  gash- 
h»  in  the  ateeves  are  to  be  described  as 
tued  with  a  puiBng  of  another  tincture. 

"*•***■»£  (sbMh'ingX  P-  and  a.  1.  Striking 
violently  sjid  cutting  at  random.  —2.  Cutting 
op:  sarcaatic;  severe.    [literary slang] 

He  was  cowcocting.  yoo  coold  not  terra  it  compos- 
haf.  aa  article,  a  very  tbuhiHf  article,  which  was  to 
p«vv«.  Ac  Ditnuli. 

A  Very  farge:  big;  great;  alapping.     *A 
afasAcivfortane'   DidkemM.    [Vulgar.) 
flaflllj  <slaah1X  a.    Slushy.    [Local] 
Slat  (slatX  Nc    [  Perhaps  akin  to  or  a  form  of 
]    A  narrow  piece  of  timber  used  to 
together  larger  pieces  or  in  various 
:  a  long  narrow  slip  of  wood,  as 
fa  a  Venetian  blind. 

Bfti  (aUtX  «.t.  [Icel  tfetta.  to  strike,  to 
■lap  In  aenae  t  perhapa  rather  akin  to 
timU.\  I  To  beat:  to  strike;  to  sli^);  to 
titfow  down  violently  or  carelessly. 

Hww  did  ro«i  kiU  Wmt 

StmUid  ha  brains  out.  Martton. 

X  To  split;  to  crack.  [Provincial  English.]— 
•  To  set  on:  to  incite.  [Provincial  English  ] 

BaSoil  <«laHiX  n.  [A  softened  form  of  tlatk.  ] 
Wmnt  <a)  the  period  of  a  transitory  breeze. 
(4)  An  interval  of  fair  weather,  (c)  The 
slark  Af  a  r(>pe. 

Bate  (siatX  a.  jOE.  and  So.  tdaU.  O  Fr. 
mdmt.  Mrid  Pr  /etal.  a  splinter,  from  etelater 
(Mod  Fr  ^£(aC^rX  to  shiver  or  fly  in  splinters, 
fi««D  f  I  H  G.  sH^tmn,  to  break.  O.  itehUi«$en, 
to  split ;  £  to  dit.)  L  A  name  common  to 
■Bch  n>ckJ  aa  are  capable  of  being  split  iuto 
aa  in  leflnite  number  of  thin  lamin»  in  ac- 
with  the  planes  of  cleavage,  often 


at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of  true  strata 
or  layers  of  deposition.  True  slate  is  a  very 
compact  rock,  little  liable  to  be  acted  upon 
by  atmospheric  agencies,  and  chiefly  ob- 
tained from  palflDozoic  strata.  It  is  com- 
monly of  a  bluish  or  greenish  colour,  with 
a  silkv  lustre.  It  usually  consists  of  silica, 
alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  manganese,  potash, 
carbon,  and  water.  It  is  opaque,  may  be 
scratched  by  the  knife,  and  fuses  into  a 
blackish  tlAg.^AtUienve  glate.  a  greenish- 
gray  variety  of  slate,  which  absorbs  water 
rapidly  and  adheres  to  the  tongue.— ./I <n- 
ftunoits  slate  contains  alumina,  and  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  aXvan.—Arpllaeeout 
ilaU,  clay -slate  (which  b^).— Bituminous 
date,  a  soft  species,  impregnated  with  bitu- 
men. —Drawiiw  slate.  Same  as  Black-chalk 
(which  see).— Bone  or  whet  slate  has  much 
silica  in  its  composition,  and  is  used  for 
hon9a.—Uomblende  tad  mica  date  contain 
the  minerals  named.— Po{»«Atn{^  slate,tk  fine- 
grained slate  of  a  yellow  colour,  found  in 
Bohemia.— 2.  A  piece  of  smooth  argillaceous 
stone,  used  for  covering  buUdinga  Clay- 
slate  or  argillite  is  most  commouly  used  for 
roofing.  It  is  a  simple  schistose  mass  of  a 
bluish  gray  or  grayitni  black  colour,  of  vari- 
ous shadea  It  is  extensivelv  distributed  in 
Great  Britain,  being  found  in  Wales,  Corn- 
wall, the  Lake  district,  Argyleshire,  Perth- 
shire, and  other  localities,  in  geological 
horizons  not  higher  than  the  carboniferous, 
and  mainly  Cambrian  and  Silurian.  Roofing 
slates  are  of  various  sizes,  and  are  denomi- 
nated imperials,  queens,  princesses,  duch- 
esses, countesses,  ladies,  d:c. — 8.  A  tablet 
for  writing  upon,  formed  of  slate,  or  of  an 
imitation  of  slate. —4. t  A  lamina;  a  thin 

Slate;  a  flake.  HoUand.S.  In  the  United 
tates,  a  list  of  candidates  prepared  for 
nomination  or  for  election ;  a  preliminary 
list  of  candidates  which  is  liable  to  revision. 

Slate  (al&tX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  slated;  ppr. 
slating.  To  cover  with  slate  or  plates  of 
stone;  aa,  to  ikUe  a  roof. 

Slate  (sl&tX  t>.t  [Same  aa  Slat]  1.  To  set 
a  dog  loose  at;  to  bait  [Provincial  English.] 
1  To  hold  up  to  ridicule;  to  criticise  trench- 
antly; also,  to  reprimand  severely :  as.  the 
woric  was  slated  in  the  reviewa    [Colloq.] 

Slate-axe  (sl&f  aks).  n.  a  mattock  with  an 
axe-end,  used  in  slating. 

Slate-day  (sl&t'kl&X  n.  Another  name  for 
shale. 

Slate-gray  (Blftfgr&X<>-  Gray,  with  a  bluish 
tinge. 

Slate-pencil  (sUfpen-silX  n.  a  pencil- 
shaped  bit  of  soft  slate,  used  for  writing  or 
figuring  on  framed  pieces  of  slate  in  schools, 
&c. 

Slater  (slaf^rX  n.  l.  One  who  manufactures 
slates;  one  who  lays  slates,  or  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  slate  buildings— 2.  A  popular 
name  given  to  small  crustaceous  animals  of 
the  order  Isopoda;  as,  the  water  slaters 
(AsellusX  the  rock  staters  (LigiaX  the  box 
slaters  (Idothea),  and  the  cheliferous  slaters 
(Tanais). 

Uate-spar  (sUfspUr).  n.  A  slaty  form  of 
calcareous  spar;  shiver-simr. 

Slatlness  (sl&t'i-nes).  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing slaty;  slaty  character. 

Bii^^iT^y  (sl&t'ingX  n.  1.  The  operation  of 
covering  roofs  with  slates.  —2.  The  cover 
thus  put  on.  —  &  Slates  taken  collectively; 
the  material  for  slating;  as,  the  whole 
stating  of  a  house. 

Slatmg  (sl&tlng).n.  An  unsparing  criticism; 
a  severe  reprimand.    [Colloq.  ] 

Slatter  (slaf  t«rX  v.i.  [Allied  to  Dan  slatte, 
a  slut  or  slattern,  slat,  statten,  loose,  flabby; 
G.  sehlottem.  to  hang  loosely;  sehlotterig, 
negligent:  D.  stodderen,  to  hang  and  flap: 
ttoddr,  aslut  See  Slut.]  1.  To  be  careless 
of  dress  and  dirty;  to  be  slovenly.  'A 
dirty  slattering  woman.'  Ray.— 2.  Not  to 
make  a  proper  and  due  use  of  anything;  to 
waste;  to  spill  carelessly.     Hallitoell. 

Slattern  (sint't6mX  n.  [See  Slatter.  The 
n  perhaps  represents  the  old  fern.  term,  -en, 
as  in  vixen.  ]  A  woman  who  is  negligent  of 
her  dress,  or  who  suffers  her  clothes  and 
furniture  to  be  in  disorder ;  one  who  Is  not 
neat  and  nice;  a  slut 

Wr  !ii;»y  alwny^  obserre.  that  a  ^onlp  in  pontics  Is 
a  si^ittern  in  her  family.  AtidtsoH. 

Slattern  (slaftAmX  ^t.  To  consume  care- 
lessly or  wastefully ;  to  waste:  with  aieay. 
[Rare] 

All  that  I  desire  \\.  that  you  will  never  sUtHem 
mway  one  minute  in  idleness.  CHtsttrfitld. 

Slattern  (slat'tdrnX  a.    Resembling  a  slat- 


tern ;  slovenly ;  slatternly.     '  The  slatlenx 

air.'    Qau. 
SlattemllneBS  (slat't^m-li-nesX  n.    State 

of  being  slatternly. 
Slatternly  (slat'tdm-li).  adv.    In  a  slovenly 

wav;  awkwardly.     Chesterfield. 
Slatternly  (slat't6m-li}.  a.    Pertaining  to  a 

slattern;  having  the  habits  of  a  slattern; 

sluttish. 

A  very  stattemly,  dirty,  but  at  the  same  time  very 
genteel  French  maid  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
my  daughter.  CktsttrfieM. 

Slatteiy  (slat'6r-iX  a.  Wet;  dirty.  [Pro- 
vincial English.] 

Slaty  (slat"iX  a.  Resembling  slate:  having 
the  nature  or  properties  of  slate;  as,  a 
slaty  colour  or  texture;  a  daiy  feeVSlaty 
cleavage,  cleavage,  as  of  rocks,  into  thin 
plates  or  laminae,  like  those  of  slate:  applied 
especially  to  those  cases  In  which  the  planes 
of  cleavage  are  often  oblique  to  the  true 
stratiflcation,  and  perfectly  syrometiical  and 
parallel  even  when  the  strata  are  contorted. 
—Slaty  gneiss,  a  variety  of  gneiss  in  which 
the  scales  of  mica  or  crystals  of  lionihleiuie, 
which  are  usually  minute,  foi-ni  thin  la- 
minie.  rendering  the  rock  easily  fleavable. 

Slani^ter  (sl»'t6rX  n.  iFrom  the  stem  of 
slay;  A.  Sax.  stagan,  sledn,  to  ulay;  Icel. 
sldtr,  raw  flesh,  sidtra,  to  slansrliter.  See 
Slat.]  The  act  of  slaying  or  killing;:  (a)  ap- 
plied to  men.  a  violent  putting  to  death ; 
murder;  great  destruction  of  life  by  viol*  nt 
means:  massacre;  carnage;  as.  the  slaughter 
of  men  in  battle.  '  Priam's  slaughter.'  Shak. 

Great  the  slaughter  is 
Here  made  by  the  Roman.  Shak. 

(ft)  Applied  to  beasts,  butchery;  a  killini;  of 
oxen  or  other  beasts  for  market— Stn.  Car- 
nage, massacre,  butchery,  murder,  havoc. 

Slaughter  (sla't^rX  v.t  i.  To  kill;  to  slay; 
to  murder ;  often  to  kill  in  masses ;  to  mas- 
sacre; to  make  great  destruction  of  life:  as, 
to  slaughter  men  in  battle.  *  The  daugh- 
ier'd  husband.'  8hak.—  %  To  butcher;  to 
kill  for  the  market,  as  beasts. 

Slaughterer  (sld't^r-dr),  n.  A  person  em- 
ployed in  slaughtering;  a  butcher. 

Thou  dost  then  wrong  me  as  that  slaughttrer  doth. 
Which  eiveth  many  i»ounds  when  one  will  kill. 

Shak. 

Slaughter-house  (sl»'t«rhousX  n.  i.  A 
house  where  beasts  are  butchered  for  the 
maricet;  an  abbatoir— 2.  Fig.  the  scene  of  a 
great  destruction  of  human  life ;  the  scene 
of  a  massacre. 

Keep  him  from  the  lust  of  blood 
That  makes  a  steaming  slaughter-house  of  Rome. 

Teutixson. 

Slaughterman  (sl»'t6r-manX  n.  One  em- 
ployed in  killing;  a  slayer;  a  destroyer. 
'Herod's  bloody -hunting  slaughtermetL* 
Shak. 

BlailghteroUB  (slu't^r-ns),  a.  Bent  on  kill- 
ing; destructive:  murderous.  '  My  slatigh- 
terous  thoughts.     Shak. 

SlaTighterou8ly(slft't6r-n8-liXadv.  Destruc- 
tively; murderously. 

Slav  (siavX  n.  One  of  a  race  of  peoples 
widely  spread  over  Eastern  Europe ;  a  Sla- 
vonian or  Sclavonian.  The  Slavic  s«>ttle- 
ments  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  Eastern 
Europe  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Ural,  and  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Adriatic.  The  ori- 
ginal names  of  the  tribes  appear  to  hare 
been  Wends  or  Winds  and  Serbs.  The  gmiip 
is  divided  into  two  sections— the  eastern 
and  western.  The  former  section  comprises 
the  Russians.  Bulgarians,  Illyrians  (Serbs, 
Croato.  Winds):  the  latter  the  Poles.  SUesi- 
ans,  and  Pomeranians,  the  Bohemians  or 
Czechs  (including  the  Moravians),  and  the 
Polabians,  comprehending  the  Slavic  tribes 
of  North  Germany.  The  Scythians  and  Sar- 
matians  of  ancient  writers  seem  to  have 
been  Slavs.  Written  also  Sclav,  Selave, 
Slave. 

Slave  (siftv).  n.  [Fr.  esdave,  G.  selave,  from 
L.  Selawu.  Slants,  a  Sclavonian,  from  which 
race  the  German  slaves  were  almost  exclu- 
sively drawn.]  1.  A  bond-servant;  a  person 
who  is  wholly  subject  to  the  will  of  another; 
one  who  has  no  will  of  his  own.  but  whose 
person  and  services  are  wholly  under  the 
control  of  another.  In  the  early  state  of 
the  world  prisoners  of  war  were  usually  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  slavea  Hie  slavea 
of  modem  times  are  more  generally  pur- 
chased like  horses  and  oxen.  8ee  Slavery. 
2.  One  who  has  lost  the  power  of  resihtance, 
or  one  who  surrenders  himself  to  any  power 
whatever;  as,  a  slave  to  passion,  to  lust,  to 
ambition. 

Give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  we.tr  him 
In  my  heart  s  core.  Shak. 


ofcata:     6h,SckMA;     g,go;     i,job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     Bg,ting;     TH,  CAen;  th,  (Mn;     w,  vig;    wh,  irAlg;    th,  anire.— See  KBT. 


Ameui  penm-.aat  lnthelgw«tiUleot 
e :  ID  nblect  wretch.  '  An  lunnannerlir 
iH  ttut  will  thnut  mmMlI  Into  lecnts.' 


dnidn. 

I  <il*»).  v-L  pr«t  *  PP-  tloHd;  ppr. 


L  A  pp.  iJai 
»  tod;  to  ]■ 


ll(^iY),B.(.  TomiU.™.  'But  will 
I  me  to  jam  tJTuny.'    frau.  .t  f  I 
1IUT»-Iloni<lUl>'bani).a.    Borninilai 
« --,.....«.  ^.l'^  ^  AbUMlolil 

ff'i'ti'iv'driv-ir),  n.    Ad  orei 
It  (lisli  work;  benc«.  t,  HVei 

SlaTt-tOrk  (lUT'lortX  B.    A  bniBcb 


UwcleltkndMcnred  tbere  by  Ituhlngi  piw- 
ing  (niin  one  eitremllj  ol  earh  prong  l«  the 


aiavtholdsr  (lUTlilSId-trX  n.     One  who 

SlaTBhoUlnc  (lUTtiCld-tng),  a.    HoIiUng 
orpoiwing pflriwni In tUvcTT.  'Tbfl«faM- 

SUva!^  (i1AVllk),'>i.     IJkB  or  bacamiDs  ■ 
■]»B.     "Thlsalase-lLlvbablt-    Skat. 


%  A  Tmol  engiged  la  tbe  ■[•Te-tnid*, 
tOa-nr  (iliT-Cr),  et  Ucel.  jiiVr,  ilm«r, 
tli&ra.  to  iliiTsr;  akin  U>  tlabbrr,  (toMcr.l 
1.  To  •miar  tha  ipitUe  to  Inue  from  th« 
■noatli.— £  To  be  baunaund  with  ullii. 
Skai. 
aUnr  <iUT'4rX  <.t  To  nimr  with  uIIt* 
IhdIdc  rrein  ths  mouth:  to  deflle  with 
drital.  '  Bit  gown  li  ({oKT'd  o'er.'  Drydft. 
SUvar  (ilii''«r).  n.  Hiln  dilnlliog  Iram 
the  moDtbi  drlvaL 


lr(>lai'«r^),  n.  Ona  who  •Uren;  ■ 

uii..iiBr;  in  Idiot 
SUv«rlll«l7  (>UT'«T-liiK-llXadti.  With  lUver 

»toTW7  C«l*''«r-I),  »■     rSe«Sl.*T»)    l.ThB 

■Ule  ol  enttre  lobjectioo  of'  one  perx^D  to 

Uon  to  labour  (or  IIm  beneHt  of  the  maiter, 
without  tbe  contract  or  content  at  Die  ler- 
nnt;  or  It  1*  the  eiUbliibment  of  a  right 

which  idm  one  perac 

another  M  to  mitCe  hi 

(ha  other'!  Hfe  and  property.    £ 
41. ion  of  a  (lave  it  aiiicepUble  i 

nta.  fitr  fkt,  tell:       mt.  met.  h4 


able  modlflcatlona,  and  thera  are  tew  na- 
tlont.  whethar  ol  aoelent  or  modem  tlmei. 
among  whom  alarerr  baa  been  long  eitab- 
^Wief  that  " -■ '  — '-'-  -— 

1 

-— jn  by  U. ... 

toaloHF^.'  Shu*.— !.  Tbe  keeping  nr  hold- 

rlcaieruaed'uclTeup  ilaeery. — 3.  The  oOlcei 
or  a  lUve;  exhanatlng  and  mean  labour: 
drudgery.  — Sm.  Bondage,  aervltude.  eo' 
thnlmeut.  eoalavament,  captlTtty,  bond- 

BlaTa-thlll  (lUv'ihlp),  n.  A  venal  em- 
ployed Inthe  ttaTe-trailB;  ailaifer. 

fUavo-tradaftlir'trailJ,  n.  Thebudneuor 
trade  ot  nurehaelng  men  and  women,  trana- 
portlng  them  to  a  dlttant  country,  and  •etl- 

8UT»-tradeT  (■IiT'trU-«T},  n.    One  who 

81»Tey<«lJ.'»l),tl.  A «er.ant-mald.  [Colloq. 


SlftVle(>lBVlk),a.andn.  RameasSZatKnie.- 
tKuTVAS/aiiic.aninieKlveu  to  an  ancient  dia- 
lect of  Dulgarian  rrom  lU  itlll  being  uaed  aa 
tha  (acred  language  of  tbe  Oreek  Church. 
Called  alK>0(d£u^rian.     Bee  under  BUL- 

BlaTlaIl'(iUT'lah},  a.  1.  Pertainlns  to  aluTet; 

■lave;  aa,  a  ilanih  dependence  on  tlie  great. 

t.  Servile:  laboriouiiconaiBllng  In  drudgery: 


SUTlililT  (ilai'lih-ll),  ode.  In  a  ilarlth 
manner:  aervilety;  meanly:  baaely. 

Slavlaluma  (ilav'iah-nea),  n.  The  ttata  or 
quality  of  being  llITiih;  ■errility:  maan- 

Sl&TOOncy  (ili-Tok'ra-il),  n.     [Slaw,  and 


the  Slara:  a  name  given  to  a  family  of  Anan 
tongue*  apoken  by  the  Slaiei  or  Slava  The 
Slavonic  lamlly  of  longuea  la  divided  Into 


lode.aulad.   Bee  a 
aarred  cooked  or  nr 


SlAWm  (alum),  n.    In  in 


ottrlke  through,  to  kill:  6. 
tloitrlke.  Fnmtblaitem 
imni  er).  and  probably  ttigh  L  ] 


Jectl— tToputanen 


e  or''Jlvld''"M'a^i 


Slearad   ( ilfiTd ),  a.     Itaw ;   not  epun  at 

wrought. 
BlMtve-Bdlk  OliVallk).  n.     Soft  Hnu  or  nn- 
■pun  illk.   -Immaterlalikelnof  jbae<-ntt.' 

SleailllBBa  (ile'zl-nai),  h.  The  atale  or  qua- 
lity ot  being  eleaiy. 

SleaiT  (Bl^il),  a.  [O.  ttMiittig,  tcMiait. 
worn  ODt,  thread-bare,  from  tehitiaen.  to 
(lit.  ipllt.  decay.)  Thin:  fllmiy:  Hunting 
ArmneH  ot  texture  or  aubatance ;  aa,  rUajjf 


J..T^,.':^ 

.^^.^.^.^r^ 

Blad  (iled).  Tt. 

[D.  Otdf.  OmU.  a  iladge.  a 
Dan.  $liflr.  leeL  (kdiTfrom 

SUditt.  lUigh  are  cloaely 

ThMihritb. 

^"■™'^"'"™S^. 

on  runner*. 

Bed  for  alidlog  on  enow  and 

Slad  {.aledy  at.  prat  &  pp.  ifcdded;  ppr. 
Kddino.   To  convey  or  tranaport  on  a  iled; 

Bleddad  ( Iled 

ad),  p.  and  a.     Uounted  on 

Ble(lze<eie]),n.  (A.  Sai.  ite<v«.  ttotn  (loAan, 
siagsn,  to  Btrlke,  to  alay :  so  Icel.  tUggia^  a 
iledge-hammer.  See  Slat  )  A  Urge  heavy 
hammer  uaed  chiefly  by  ironamltha  Called 


Bledn(t 


--  .tiaj),  n.    U  torn  whkb  hu  darel- 

oped  Itaell  tram  ibd.  perhapa  directly  from 
tUtdjr,  the  Dutch  dim,  Irotu  ittrie,  a  aled  or 
aledge.  Bee  Slip.]  1.  A  vehicle  raored  on 
mnncn  or  on  low  whaeli.or  without  wheel*, 
tor  the  conveyance  of  load)  oier  tnuen 

.,_  I—    —  — ._  ^^  bt^t  ground:  a 

'   travelling  cairiage 


—  £.   A   k 


Bladxa  (alej).  t.  t.  and  i.  pret,  A  pp.  titilgtd: 
ppr.  tUdffiiw.  To  convey  or  transport  In  a 
aledga  or  aledgei;  to  tnvel  Id  a  dedgaoc 

81Wl«e-ClWlr(>le]'chiir),n.  Aklndotchab 
mounted  on  runner*  and  propelled  on  tba 


term.  (1«(|K  meaning  Itt 
aieadi  (alich),  n.    Rami 


er.)  Tha 


lecteil  with  IceL  lUiija.  I 


with  the  hand,  i/ii^,  to 
when" gl™y'  u,^ft' 
(kin.  ao  taultleu  »m  he 
1.  Not  rough  or  harah. 


SISBTB-UNK 


word  wu  probably  liit>vdui:ed  bj  the  Duuh 
Into  Americ*  u>d  Uiencs  to  EDgliud.)  A 
(ehbl*  nuin  nicd  on  runinn  for  tnuponlug 
penoni  on  tbe  (Dot  or  ies.     It  U  tceuerillj 

Uu  iledge  or  iled  HHd  far  buvy  inSc 


InirigMnif  I 


hli'ingl,  n.  1.  The  aUU  of  the 
Icb  ulmila  of  rniinjat  italffba. 
Utes.)-!  The  act  of  rMlsg  In  ■ 


nlnilr.     Cha-ucti 


,tadi.    ISee  SLBiaBTO    SUljr;  c 


SialCllt  (dit),  n.  rFrom  O  E.  ileigli,  iligli. 
•ty,  cnlty.  like  Aiigiu  tram  AinA;  Icel. 
itojIA,  <lyD«M,  cunnlni!.  from  Jagr.  riy. 


ninit 

S,  DeiWroiu  piactici 

They  had  II  wwne.  tiofcr*-. 

Thai  IE41E  pRcCklC  lh«  JuffslcT't -E^r^^    HtiJ'tr.rt 

—SkieMtfhani.  legardenuiD.  pmUdlglU; 


flroirn.. 

Bl«lghtU]rt(tllfi-l[).=dii.     Cr^ftllT. 

SlalCtlVT  ("It'l).  "■    Eierolilng  ilslght  or 
cnttl;   cunning;    cnftv:    trickv.     'Msn'a 
ik^ktvJogUnguidH 
Onnltner. 

SlOLtSlMll.tlirn-l' 

BtaUl*^  (ilen'der).  a. 
■lender.   PeihepaUieiwbuicaiiiiiii  japnau^, 
bmidltlfl  to  uid  lto\  comp.  D.  iJinifercn. 
■iUiltren,  to  wriBgle,  to  creep  u  n  terpent: 

L.0.tlu>d'ni.  to  slide  i   1  Smiir 

In  dn^nmfereDce  or  width  com] 
the  length;  not  thick:  *llm;  t^„. 
fifrtdf  ttflm  or  itelk  oi  ft  ptent. 

Tllu"'.Wn-'H^i«lIirJJh3Fui.  |IKB  1* 

2  Hot  itmng:  w—k:  teeble:  illcht 


(OD  • 


eompKred  with 


Slent  t  (aleot),  >.  (.     To  (»nie  tom  ulmit  or 

Slep«,)  Bi     Tortoep.    CAaiuwr. 

Slnwi  talepets^,  n.  [Rutilan  mtme,  ligni- 
fylnB  blind.]  A  remarkable  rodsat  of  the 
Reniu  Spalai  (S  Ij/pAliu),  order  Rodenlla. 
Called  dio  the  MoU-jvl.    11  i>  1  native  of 

and  Syria.  LIke'the  mole,  lo'whlch  It  bean 
conaldei  ' '  


canted  by  iti  powerful  p 


mEDgliih.J 
inndi  to  line. 
trunk,  rsii 


k.  rsiaog. 
[eel.  lid.  I 


SUbtMTt  (ilib'erX  o.      Slippery;   amooth. 

flUbOwltl  (ilib'o-TlU),  n.     An  ardent  iplrtt, 
dUitilled  In  Bohemia  tram  the  fernieiitea 
Juice  olpluma. 
SUM  (alio.  ».(.   pret   *  pp.  .Iic«d;  ppr. 

ikleizan,  Kllian,  Mod.b.ieUeusn.io  break, 
taiplit  Akln(iaLT.iW(whlchBee>J  i.  To 
cut  into  thin  plecea,  or  to  cut  oil  a  thin 
broad  piece  (ram;  w,  to  tliet  an  apple  or  a 
loaf.  —S.  To  cut  Into  parta ;  Co  cut;  to  divide 


cheeM;  aiJiceof  bread.—!  Thai  which  ie 
tbln  and  broad  like  a  allce;  aa,  (a)  a  bn>ad, 
thin  piece  of  ptaiter.  (If)  An  InEtrumenl  for 
claariug  the  air-apacea  batwuen  the  bara  of 

platter,  or  tniy.  Peput.  (d)  A  round  ended 
pliable  knife,  nied  for  apreadlng  plaitera;  a 
Bpatula.  (i)  A  broad  thin  knife  (or  aerving 
flab  al  UblE.  (/|  A  kind  of  paddle  uaed  by 
prlnteia  fur  epreadlng  ink  on  the  inking 
table    (;)  A  apade-ahaped  tool  uwd  (or 

apear-heuled  end  uied  for  atripplng  oO  the 
aheathing  or  planking  of  ahlpa. 
flUoe-bar  (slla'bar),  ti.    Same  ».  SiiM  S  {*^ 


_  Slict.  i  (AV 
Bllab.  SIKA  (Kllch.  aljk),  n.    [LO.  iIk»,  < 
tcUicA,  pounded  and  waahed  ore.  J  The  oi 


parUcuUrly  of  mid, 
ChapmaTi. 


SLEBK.)  Sleek:  Bmooth. 


pounded  and  prepared 
Mldil  (allk). a.  ISeeS-- 

.  iiHedlat«ly;  thorougbli'; 

elfecluallr.  (American.) 
suck  (alikX  '- 1-    To  make  ileek  or  amooth. 

■Slieitd  all  with  aweet  oil.'     CAapman. 

lObaolete  or  provincial. ) 
aUcl(«ii(alik'en),<i.    Sleek;  amooth.    (Ob- 

8Uck«nil<led(allk'en-9ld.ed).a.   Inmiams, 

Slieksn-BideL  Sllkau-ildat  (attk'en.«i<ti), 
<L  fit.  (From  fomdneAififtaranoDth  eur- 

gnlena  in  Derh/ahire.    It  occun  lining  the 

■led  Hu'rf»,«  of  Joints,  beda,  or  flaaurea  of 
roika,  glaifd  oier  with  a  Blm  of  calcareous 
or  ailicf'ona  mailer.  Such  aurfacea  an 
frequently  due  to  the  enormoua  reciprocal 

original  relative  potluona  have  been  altered 


pine,  pin;     nbu,  not,  mdve, 


laulu. 
aUcklllK  (aWing),  n. 


I  In  connection  with 


k'nea},  n.     State  of  beins 

Wlfl'iilldl'prerof  aidt. 

BIKl,  Kllddan  (alld,  alld'n),  pp.  of  aide. 

BlKlder{9lld'er).  v.i  JA.Su.  IlHl(rnn.<I>d- 
rian.  SceaLiUK.)  To  allda  with  intortnp- 
tlona:  to  alip  repeatedly.  [Old  Engtiab  and 
Scotch.) 

Blldder.t  SUdderlrl  (tUd'ir,  •lld'«r-ll).  a. 
[Seeabo.e.)    Slippery. 

SUdderr  (9lld-er.j),  a.  Slippery.  [Old  and 
provlj.Llai ) 

SUdS  I9lid),  V.  i  preL  alid,  aometlmea  ^idrd; 
pp.  ifid,  iliddtn:  ppr  tlidiia.  (A.  Rhi. 
ilidan.  to  alide;  0  0.  allloL  Sledge  (the 
vehicle]  and  tUd  are  alUed.]  1.  To  move 
■long  the  aurtace  of  anybody  bysllp^ng: 
to  allp;  to  glide;  a>.  a  aledge  ilidri  on  anow 

taln'aalde.  Eapecia]ly-3.  To  move  over  the 
aurtace  of  the  snow  or  Ice  with  a  imooUl 
nnlnt«rrupled  motion;  to  amuse  one's aelf 


L  To  paaa  along  smoothly :  to  mo^ 
mward ;  to  elip  away;  to  glide  ono 
1  abiporboatilufcf  throngb  Ihewi 


».  To  be  dliregarded.  '  Let  the  world  ilLilr.- 
Shak.  —  e.  To  pass  silently  and  anidually 

better  to  a  woru.     '  Nor  could  they  have 

7.  To  make  a  slip;  to  commit  a  fault:  to 
backslide.  Shak.-i.  To  go;  to  move  olf;  to 
begone.  (Colloq.l— 8.  Inmtute,  lopassfrom 
one  note  to  another  without  any  oessation 

the  interval! 
Slide  (>lld),  v.. 

totlmiat  or  r 

tlide  along  a  log  o1 

inor  leavlm 

Blld«  (5id),°  a"""  ™oott  M 


ir  laclUUtlng  the 


two  BQiall  Dolsg  moving  by  con  Join  I  degreea. 
and  leading  to  a  principal  note  above  cr 
below. —e.  That  part  at  an  Instrument  or 
apparatus  which  alldcaorlaiUppedlntoor 
out  of  place;  aa.  <a)  the  glaaaon  which  ■ 
mlcmecoplc  object  la  moUDled.Ihe  plctunt 
ahown  by  the  alereoscopc,  raa^c-lantem, 
and  the  like,  (t)  The  guida.han  on  the 
croaahoadot  a  steam-engine;  alM,  thealide- 
Talve     (c)  The  eliding  tnbe  of  a  trumpet  or 


oroal,; 
nidar( 


, J  that  alldet 

1  (aUd'riaX  ".LA  contrivance  lor 
BjiuuuuH  cairiagea,  wagons.  Ac.  conaisting 
otaplatformon  wheel) running tranaveraely 
across  the  tracks,  and  carrylnsthecarTiaiEe, 
Ac.  from  one  line  of  rails  to  another  with- 
out ahuntlng. -£,  Aawitcb.ndl.    SaeKAiL^ 

n  appendant  to 


SUdB-rMt  (alld're 


U  motion.    The  slidfr^rest  Impartami 

me  being  pnllel  and  tbe  other  at 
inglea  to  the  aiia  ol  tbe  lathe. 


BLIDE-ROD 

Clldc-rodWiil'nid),  fL  The  rod  ohlch  more) 

BlUbr-pwnp  (iHiftr-piimp).  n.  A  nsms 
xdDman  to  ktoisI  pumpi'if  vuioiufaraK. 
Imt  all  hATln*  ■  piiLu  which  revolTM  con- 
tlDOentljr  hdiI  forca  the  naler  lliiwigh  ■ 
pipe  hj  DHaiiB  of  ft  illile  TCtfiilitcd  by  A 
iiimns.  which  iDlcrctipU  lU  puiage  in  any 


Id'nlT). 


icntltcly  emplarsl  Id 
7     Ahunll 


ontrivai 


.'hl«7.     At 

!  (iJia'Uiici, 


mpls  of  Uia  Bliilt- 


Si. 

• 1-^.  bKlcilldlog. 


8se  D-ValVK 
1  Fitted  (Drilldiog; 


t  Id  nucK.  the  Dintloa  01  *  twdi  ■InnR  m 
pUiM,  whan  the  ume  fate,  nr  lunncB  or  Lbe 
bdtIiie  bodr.  knpa  In  contact  wltli  th« 
•uHacc  nf  ihE  plMM:  UiUB  itl>UiiKii<ahe<l 

Uw  BHiTlna  body  cnme  •uccmlreLi'  ia  con- 

KUdt^-b«nl£{^d'l'ii^-bali).fr'  ^n  lAip- 
^ddutg.  one  of  a  kct  of  planka  fitted  uudor 
tiK  bollom  or  ■  >hlp.  to  deKsnd  with  her 
DpoB  the  bLln-waya  to  latinchlni!.  ThcyBre 
■Ui>  letioed  Slidii^-piaiJrt. 

BUiUiic-aiim  (alid'inc'ita]).  n.  An  Inalrn- 
mnit  i^^j  DiUhenialfuI  Initniment 
mak*T>  for  meuuriiig  and  Mttlng  oS  dle- 


maat).  n.  Id  ■  aquanrlggHl  thhI,  a  ipar 
upon  which  ■  tkjtMll  li  aet  when  the  royal 
■saaa  hu  DO  p<ue.  It  reau  upon  the  top- 
nitaot  ■nait-head. 
StUUBf-kMKdId-iDtI'MI).  n.  A  narrow 
vltlonsfAmeor  platform  letdown  TertJcally 
Ummch  Iha  bottom  ol  it  aniall  ichc],  like 
IbedaepeDlu  of  a  keel  throiuhont  aportlon 
of  her  length.  Siding  keela  aerve  to  dlmin- 
lata  the  tendeBcy  ol  any  * ua«l  hoTlng  a  n>t 
luttoni  or  amalidiaDgfit  toroU,  and  to  pre- 


tUdtBC-nle  {allJ'ln|c-rB]),n.  A  malhenutl- 
nl  luatmnient  or  »<a1e.  conaUtlDK  of  two 
pBTt^  one  of  which  allds  alonj  Uie  other» 
and  each  baring  certain  act4  ot  numben 
mpsTsd  on  It,  ao  amnged  Iliat  when  a 
(hennamheron  tbeoneicaleiil)roDghl  to 

iwDnnoliFnlaabtiilned  bylDipectlon.  The 
•--  -  "-■ la  chiefly  iiaed 


porpiiee*.  but  the 
U  nDBlng  ud  tor  the  uioaaui  _ 
Itl&ag-aala  (•nd'ing-aUl).  n.  l.  A  Kale 
■a  ntc  of  pa/nent  which  rarlH  onder  cer- 
lain  cflBdlUoiu:  aa,  (a>  a  acale  for  railing  or 
lawEriB(  ImpoM*  in  proportfon  to  Uie  till 
■ad  riae  In  the  prices  ol  the  gooda  ■•i)  A 
•c*la  at  wisea  wlilch  tlieaaud  tall*  with  the 
DUrtwt  prlM  ot  the  goodi  turned  out  (a) 
Tlw  acale  <tl  pricea  tor  mnanfactured  vooda 
vbicb  la  ngnlMcd  hy  the  rIae  and  tall  in 
price  ot  the  raw  malerlaL  ^.—1.  " 


_  _      .   1    kAIhAF. 

plalikaacWHieed  to  wha _, 

and  then  had.    The  word  la  anppoied  t 
ban  meant  originally  beaten  out '- 


cUnlly  markeil :  Inconalden 


V  1    1.  Hot  d 


taai^  tnialKtnniiit 


ai^Al 
IK^AC  incainie.'  SAoit. 
ible;r«t<1e:  w«ak;gen- 
Mv"*  inipuhir,  Impreulon.  or 
I'ut  aerere.  tiolent,  or  Tery  paln< 
igerou:  ae.  a  ilioht  pain,  lllneai. 
■rthe  Uke— <  Sot  thorough  or 
isaouTi:  nperllclal:  carelCM;  nnligcnt; 
a.  a  MifU  aumlnatlon.  —  t  Not  Hrrn  or 
odDiiBir.  perifdiablf ;  aa.  a  at^M  atructnre- 
,  rmllry:conteniplll>lt;«Drthlf«i  WvoloUB. 
e>rry<iw)AlDr«alDn.'  SliiU.  'Somepleaie- 
taB.wmierfi^llIiaDy  '  SAol.  'Adi^IUD- 


T  NotBlautflTheaTy;>lini;  alender.  'Bound 
IhatfuAlwalit.'  Btfrsn.  'HJa  own  figure. 
-'•'-'■  —  fgrnierly  » iliu/iV  Sir  W.  Scott 


e.l  Pooliahi  aillyi  weak  In  intellflcL 
SUgbt  (lilt),  n.  A  m-Klemla  degree  i 
tempt  muillealFil  chiefly  by  neglEL'i. 
alght.  or  Inalleiitlon;  neglect;  dian 


Syit.  Negloct.  dliregard,  Inatteatlon,  coi 
81lfht'(>llt).  r  r.     IVi  trtat  u  or  little  rain 


*.— Kail 


J:  LO.  iligtmt,  a  tlerJlteu, 

todeinollah)    1.  To  dlamantle,  aa 

wu/JI^JuatbrnrOafttKcpKrilamail. 


SU«l»l(iUt),a<Ii.    eiighlly. 


_-itertty;«letght. 
BllKhMllUiUt'D),e.C     To  illght  or  dliri 
mrd.     a.Jnninm. 

-         ■      illghti  0 


Blll'«rl.  n. 

., _    Jtr.  fayim 

BUChtflllKiUtluaa. 


•SK'"' 


BUshUllKlr  (illf  ing-ti).  ode.  In  a  alighting 
manner;  wltb  dlmapect     BoyU. 

SllShUr  ('lllll).  Bde.  In  a  alight  manner; 
aa.  <a)  weakly:  aiipemclally:  with  Inoonild- 
enble  forue  or  a^t;  In  a  amill  degree;  a*, 
a  man  alijAIbi  wounded :  an  audience  il^ghay 
affected  with  preacUng.  (k)  N(«llgently: 
without  regard;  with  moderate  contempt 

Tub." "■'"*■»'* -I'hV.^if^.fir^W  J*«>. 
nigbtiwu  (illt'nea).  n.  1,  The  itite  or 
gualltyof  being  alight;  weakneai;  want  ot 
force  or  itnngth;  (uperOclaloeii:  ai.  the 

l.flegllgence;  want  ol  attention;  want'ot 


BUclitrl  (alll'l).  a.    1.  SuperDcial;  illght— 
ITW/Ung;  Inmnaiderahlft 
BltkS.I  a.     Such     Chaiuar. 
8Uk*nildM(illk'(<o-iIdi).n.pl.  See  BUCK  EH- 

81117  (allll).  Bdc 


In  proportion  t«  the  height. 

S.  Weak;  alight; 

,    "---.„■._»  Slight;  not 


)llme(i1ini),n.  rA.SBI.  dim,  leeL  dfrn, 
D.  tiiim,  a.  $AItim.  allme,  allmy  nutter 
mocilage.  Ac;  allied  toG.  (oAIamm,  mud 
mire,  perhapa to  llinei  loam,  with  prefliedi 

itaoce;  u.'(a)  aolt  molit  earth  hiving  ai 
adheilve  quality;  vlicoua  mud 


iroin  the  boUIn  of  cerUiu  aotuiala  '  Hill 
with  beatial  iliurf.'  Jfilbm  —i.  Fig.  any 
thing  uf  a  clinging  and  offcnalie  nature 


crlnglnB  or  fawning  w,>rda  ur  actions.  •  The 
ilimt  that  atkka  on  filthy  deedi'  Sliak. 
Ulnu  (ilim).  V.I.  prel.  i  pp.  ifi'mnl;  ppr. 
al«i(i>v-  TocoTEi-M  wllhallme;  touiake 
alimy.  '  Snake  like  ituiud  hit  Tlotlni  ere  he 
gorgirt,'  Trimuim. 
aima-pit  (•llm'pltxn.    Ao  aipbalt  or  bllu- 


•H  (illm'l-oet),  a.    The  quality  of 

ilimy;  rlauoalty;  allme.    Ftowr. 

—  '-"— er).  o.    (From  dtw;  comp. 

-  - .—.Ty.  paltry.)  Dellcatei  eaaily 

hurt.     IPniinclaL] 

I'iah).  a.     Somewhat  allm. 


BUmr  (illuilX  a.     Abounding  with  alluie: 
CDoilitlng  of  slime;  Dvenpread  wltli  allme; 

Upon  l)ic  ilimj  M.  cJirHf- 

BlUuu  (ill'nea),  n.    The  atato  01  quality  of 

being  ily.     BeeSLTKESS 
BllIlK (illng), n.   [A.aai..KH(».ac«liiTH7.D. 

MUnger,&v.ttuTig<i,Ivti.ttanffa,O.Q.tt 


Inatranient  tor 

it    The 


•trap  ao^l  two  itrlngi  a 
atone  orbullet  it  lod  Bed  ju  UIE  >kiBu,B 
ends  of  the  strings  being  held  in  thi 
the  aling  li  whirled  rapidly  round  in  a 
and  the  mlialle  thrown  by  letting  so 
the  atrlngt.    The  telnclty  with  uhli 


hinging  bandage  In  which 


cnrely  while  boil 


rely  while  being 
laed  or  lowered. 


iS-ifot'^n^ar; 

1 

T^i^^Si^, 

^'•T^^'^ 

lhlp.-S(.n(l<l/o  1«"1 

^''JS&'"TP^ 

BUngCaling),  B.tj,reL 

A  pp   d-iKs;  ppr. 

iliitging.  [A.Bai.iIiji^n,  to  slinii,  to  swing; 
Dan.  ilunei.  to  sling,  to  wind:  »i.  ttuiga. 
to  twlat ;  li^el.  it^iffoa.  almifjwi^  to  aling.  to 
awing;  Q.  Khtitigtn,  to  ln(<-Ttace.  to  knit 
Prabibty  from  a  root  denoting  to  mike  a 

daTvi,  O.  (sAIonffc.  I  utlieDt     SUiik  niajt 

w,  iclg;     wh,  wAlg;      ih,  unre.-SMKgr 


SUNG 
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SLIPPER 


be  from  the  same  root]  1.  To  throw  with 
a  sling. 

Every  one  could  tliiif  stones  at  an  hairbreadth, 
and  not  miss.  Jud^.  xx.  x6. 

2.  To  throw:  to  hurl.  *  Slings  a  broken  rock 
aloft  in  air.  Addison.— 'S.To  hang  so  as  to 
swing;  as,  to  slirtg  a  pack. — 1  To  move  or 
swing  bj  a  rope  which  suspends  the  thing; 
to  place  in  slings  in  order  to  hoist  or 
lower,  as  boats,  casks,  ordnance,  or  any 
other  weighty  body. 

Sling  (sling),  v.i.  To  move  with  long,  swing- 
ing, elastic  steps. 

Sling  ( sling  X  n.  [Comp.  L.O.  iUngen^  O. 
nehKngen,  to  swallow.]  An  American  drink 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  spirit  (as  mm, 
gin,  whisky,  ^^)  and  water  sweetened. 

Sling -cart  (sUu^lc&rt),  n.  A  kind  of  cart 
which  conveys  cannon  and  their  carriages, 
&c.,  for  short  distances,  by  having  them 
slung  by  a  chain  from  the  axle-tree. 

Sling-<iOg  (sling'dog).  n.  An  iron  hook  for 
aslliig  with  a  fang  at  one  end  and  an  eye 
at  thu  other  for  a  rope,  used  in  pairs,  two 
being  employed  together  with  connecting 
tackle. 

Slinger  (sling'dr),  n.  One  who  slings  or  uses 
aslhig.    2  Kt  ill.  25. 

flUwging  (sllng'ing),  p.  and  a.  A  term  ap- 
pUedto  a  long,  swinging,  elastic  pace  in 
which  much  ground  is  covered  with  appa- 
rently little  exertion ;  swinging.  [CTolloquiaL  ] 

They  started  off  at  a  long^  slinging  trot  across  the 
fields.  T.  Hughes. 

Sling-Btone  (sling'stdn),  tk  A  stone  hurled 
from  a  sling. 

The  arrow  cannot  make  him  flee ;  sliug-stones  are 
turned  with  him  into  stubble.  Job  xli.  38. 

sunk  (slingk),  v.i.  pret.  A  pp.  tXwik  (pret 
sometimes  sXank).  [A.  Sax.  Wtncan,  to  slink, 
to  crawl,  to  creep ;  8w.  slinka^  to  go  away 
secretly  and  stealthily ;  perhaps  from  root 
of  %linQ.  See  Slino,  v.t\  1.  To  sneak;  to 
creep  away  meanly;  to  steal  away. 

Nay.  we  will  slink  away  in  supper-time, 
Disjgruise  us  at  my  lodpng^  ana  return.       Skak. 

He  would  pinch  the  children  in  the  dark,  and  then 
slink  into  a  comer.  Arbuthnot. 

There  were  some  few  who  slant  obliquely  from 
them  as  they  passed.  Landor. 

2.  To  miscarry;  to  cast  the  young  one :  said 
of  a  female  beast. 

Slink  (slingk),  v.i.  To  cast  prematurely: 
said  of  the  female  of  a  beast 

sunk  (slingk).  a.  1.  Produced  prematurely; 
as,  a  dink  calf.  —2.  [Comp.  D.  «{unlren,  gaunt, 
thin;  O.  wMank.  slender.]  Thin:  slender; 
lean;  starved  and  hungry.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

sunk  (slingk),  tk  1.  A  sneaking  fellow;  a 
greedy  starveling ;  a  cheat  —  2.  A  calf  or 
other  animal  brought  forth  prematurely; 
the  fleeh  of  an  animal  prematurely  brought 
forth :  the  veal  of  a  calf  killed  immediately 
after  being  calved.  [Provincial  English  and 
Scotch.] 

SUp  (slipX  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  slipped;  ppr.  iUp- 
pwg.  [A.  Sax.  Htpan,  to  slip,  to  glide ;  D. 
slippen,  Dan.  slippe,  IceL  sUppa,  to  slip,  to 
slide,  to  glide  away.]  1.  To  move  along  the 
surface  of  a  thing  without  bounding,  roUing, 
or  stepping;  to  slide;  to  glide. 

They  trim  thdr  feathers,  which  makes  them  oily 
and  sUppery,  that  the  water  may  sli/  off  them. 

Movti  ttter, 

2.  To  slide;  to  fall  down;  not  to  tread 
firmly. 
If  he  should  //i>,  he  sees  hb  grave  gapiiy  under 

8.  To  move  or  start,  as  from  a  socket  or  the 
lika   'The  bone <2i'nf  out  again.'   Wiuman. 

4.  To  depart  or  withdraw  secretly;  to  sneak 
or  slink  off:  with  away. 

Thus  one  tradesman  slips  awtiy. 

To  give  bis  partner  fairer  play  Prior 

5.  To  fall  into  error  or  fault;  to  err. 

There  is  one  that  slifpeth  in  his  speech,  but  not 
from  his  heart.  Ecclus.  Jtlx,  x6 

If  he  had  l>eeii  as  you 
And  you  as  be,  you  would  have  sttfftd  Uke  him. 

Sfusk. 

0.  To  pass  unexpectedly  or  imperceptibly ; 
to  glide. 

Thrice  the  flitting  shadow  slipfd  away     Dryden. 

7.  To  enter  by  oversight:  with  in  or  into. 

Some  mistakes  may  have  sli^  into  it;  but  others 
will  be  prevented.  Poft. 

8.  To  escape  insensibly,  especially  from  the 
memory;  to  be  lost 

Use  the  most  proper  methods  to  retain  the  ideas 
you  hive  acquired,  for  the  mind  is  ready  to  let  many 
ofthemx/i/.  IVmtts. 

—To  lei  dip,  to  set  free  from  the  leash  or 
noose,  as  a  hound  straining  after  a  hare. 
*  Let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. '    ahak. 


Slip  (slip),  v.t    1.  To  convey  secreUy. 

He  tried  to  slip  a  powder  into  her  drink. 

Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  lose  by  negligence;  to  omit;  to  allow 
toMcape.  'I<et  us  not  slip  the  occasion.' 
Milton.  'And  slip  no  advantage  that  may 
secure  you.'  B.  Jonson.—Z.  To  let  loose; 
as.  to  dip  the  hounds. 

Lucentio  slip/'d  me  like  his  greyhotmd.    SMak. 

4.  To  throw  off;  to  disengage  one's  self 
from. 

My  horse  slipped  his  bridle  and  ran  away.    Stoifi. 

5.  To  pass  over  or  omit  negligentiy ;  as,  to 
slip  over  the  main  points  of  a  subject — 

6.  To  BufFer  abortion  of ;  to  miscarry,  as  a 
beast  —7.  To  make  a  slip  or  slips  of  for 
planting;  to  cut  slips  from. 

The  branches  also  may  be  slipped  9XiA  planted. 

Martimer. 

—  To  slip  off^  to  take  off  noiselessly  or 
hastily;  as.  to  slip  off  one's  shoes  or  gar- 
ments.—To  slip  on,  to  put  on  in  haste  or 
loosely;  as,  to  slip  on  a  gown  or  coat— To 
slip  a  cable,  to  veer  out  and  let  go  the  end. — 
To  slip  collar  {Ag. ),  to  escape  from  restraint; 
to  withdraw  from  one's  engagements ;  to 
shirk  doing  one's  duty;  to  back  out  [Colloq.  1 
—To  slip  the  leash,  to  disengage  one's  self 
from  a  leash  or  noose,  as  a  dc^  on  sighting 
its  prey ;  hence  to  free  one's  self  from  aU 
restraining  influences. 

If  they  did  terrify  the  natives  by  displaying  their 
formidable  fangs,  tne  time  had  not  yet  come  when 
they  were  to  slip  the  leash  and  spring  upon  their 
miserable  victims.  Prescott. 

SUp  (slip),  n.  1.  The  act  of  slipping.  '  Slips 
in  sensual  mire.'  Tennyson.— 2.  An  unm- 
tentional  error  or  fault;  a  mistake  inad- 
vertently made;  a  blunder;  as,  a  slip  of 
the  pen  or  of  the  tongue.  '  A  very  easy  slip 
I  have  made  in  putting  one  seemingly  in- 
different word  for  another.'  Loeke.—Z.  A 
departure  from  rectitude ;  a  venial  trans- 
gression; an  indiscretion;  a  backsliding. 
'  Such  wanton,  wild  and  usual  slips  as  are 
most  known  to  youth  and  liberty.  Shak.— 
4.  [Perhaps  lit  a  twig  that  can  be  slipped  in.  ] 
A  twig  separated  from  the  main  stock,  espe- 
ciallv  for  planting  or  grafting;  a  scion;  a 
cutting;  as,  the  slip  of  a  vine.  'A  native 
slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeda'  Shak.  'Was 
graft  with  crab  tree  Mipf.'  Shak.  Sometimes 
like  scion  applied  to  i>er8ons ;  as,  a  slip  of 
nobiUty.  'SUght  Bhe-slips  of  loyal  blood.' 
Tennyson.— 5.  A  leash  or  string  by  which  a 
dog  is  held:  sn  called  from  its  being  so  made 
as  to  slip  or  become  loose  by  relaxation  of 
the  hand. 

I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips 
Straining  upon  the  start.  Shak. 

6.  An  escape;  a  secret  or  unexpected  deser- 
tion: commonly  with  give. 

The  more  shame  for  her  goodyship. 

To  give  so  near  a  friend  the  slip.    J/$tdikras. 

7.  A  long  narrow  piece ;  a  strip;  a  streak; 
as,  a  slip  of  paper.  '  Moonlit  slips  of  silver 
clouda  Tennyson.  Hence— S.  In  printing, 
a  portion  of  a  work  or  newspaper  not  yet 
formed  into  pages  or  columna— 9.  Anytiiins 
easily  slipped  off  or  on;  as,  (a)  a  loose  kind 
of  garment  worn  by  a  femsJe.  (p)  A  child's 
pinafore  (c)  A  loose  covering  or  case;  as,  a 
pillow-«2»p.— 10.  In  pottery,  ground  flint  or 
clay  mixed  in  water  till  of  the  consistence  of 
cream  for  making  porcelain.— 11.  f  A  coun- 
terfeit piece  of  money,  being  brass  covered 
with  silver. 

There  are  many  sltps  and  counterfeits: 
Deceit  is  fruitfuL  B.  y onsen. 

12.  Matter  found  in  troughs  of  grindstones 
after  the  grinding  of  edge-tools.  [Local] 
18.  A  particular  ouantity  of  yam.  [Local.] 
14.  In  the  United  States,  an  opening  be- 
tween warves  or  in  a  dock.- 15.  An  inclined 
Elane  upon  which  a  vessel  is  supported  while 
uilding  or  upon  which  she  is  hauled  up  for 
repair;  also,  a  contrivance  for  hauling  vessels 
out  of  the  water  for  repairs,  &c.  One  form 
of  slip  consists  of  a  carriage  or  cradle  with 
truck- wheels  which  run  upon  rails  on  an  in- 
clined plane.  The  ship  is  placed  on  Uie  car- 
riage while  in  the  water,  and  the  carriage 
together  with  the  ship  is  drawn  up  the  in- 
clined plane  by  means  of  wheels  and  piniuns 
wrought  by  men  or  steam  power.  —16.  In  the 
United  States,  a  long  seat  or  narrow  pew, 
often  without  any  door,  in  churches.- 17.  In 
gecl.  a  familiar  term  for  a  fault  or  disloca- 
tion, a  mass  nf  strata  being  separated  verti- 
cally or  aslant  as  if  one  portion  had  slipped 
from  the  other.  Page.—\%.  In  insurance, 
a  note  of  the  contract  made  out  before  the 
policy  is  effected  fur  the  purpose  of  asking 


the  consent  of  underwriters  to  the  proposed 
policy.  It  is  merely  a  Jotting  or  short 
memorandum  of  the  terms  to  which  the  un- 
derwriters subscribe  their  initials,  with  the 
sums  for  which  they  are  willing  to  engage. 
It  has  no  force  as  a  contract  of  insurance. 

19.  In  crickei,  one  of  the  fielders  who  stands 
behind  the  wicket  on  the  off  side,  and  whose 
duty  it  is  to  back  up  the  wicket-keeper  and 
take  the  latter's  place  at  the  wicket  when 
he  runs  after  the  ball —Lon^  dip,  a  fielder 
who  stands  at  some  distance  behind  slip  to 
catch  any  balls  which  the  latter  misses.— 

20.  The  difference  between  the  speed  of  a 
propeller  and  that  of  the  steam-ship,  being 
due  to  the  retreat  of  the  resisting  medium 
under  the  impact  of  the  propeller.  The 
speed  of  the  vessel  being  deducted  from  the 
speed  of  the  propeller  gives  the  slip. 

SUp-lXMLTd  (slipllidrd),  n.  A  board  sliding 
in  grooves. 

I  ventured  to  draw  back  the  slip^hoard  on  the 
roof,  contrived  on  purpose  to  let  in  air.  Swift. 

SUp-<dutoli  Coupling  (slip^cluch  kn'pl-ing), 
n.  In  mach.  a  form  of  coupling  belong- 
ing to  the  class  of  friction  couplings.  It 
is  represented  in  its  best  form  by  tiie  an- 
nexed figure.  On  the  shaft  B  is  fixed  a  pul- 
ley, which  la  embraced  by  a  friction-band  a 


Slip-clutch  Coupling. 

as  tightly  as  may  be  required.   This  band  is 

Srovided  with  projecting  ears,  with  which 
le  prongs  &  6  of  a  fixed  cross  d  on  the  driv- 
ing-shaft A  can  be  shifted  into  contact. 
This  cross  is  free  to  slide  endlong  on  its 
shaft,  but  is  connected  to  it  by  a  sunk  fea- 
ther, so  that  being  thrown  forward  into 
gear  with  the  ears  of  the  friction-band,  the 
shaft  being  in  motion,  the  band  slips  round 
on  its  pulley  until  the  friction  becomes 
equal  to  the  resistance,  and  the  pulley  gra- 
dually attains  the  same  motion  as  the 
clutch.  The  arms  and  sockets  e  e,  whicli 
are  keyed  fast  on  the  shaft  A,  are  intended 
to  steady  and  support  the  prongs,  and  to  re- 
move the  strain  from  the  shifting  part 

SUp-C0at-Kdiee8e  (slip'kot-chdz),  n.  A  rich 
variety  of  cheese  made  from  milk  warm  from 
the  cow,  and  resembling  butter,  but  white. 
Simmonds. 

SUp-dock  (slip'dok),  n.  A  dock  whose  floor 
slopes  towards  the  water,  so  that  its  lower 
end  is  in  deep  water,  and  its  upper  end 
above  high- water  mark.  It  is  laid  with  rails 
to  support  the  cradle.    See  Sup,  15. 

SUp-hOOk  (slip'hOk),  n.  NauL  a  hook  which 
grasps  a  chain-cable  by  one  of  its  Unks,  and 
may  be  disengaged  or  slipped  by  the  mo- 
tion of  a  trigger,  sliding-iing,  or  the  like. 

Slip-Mln  (sm>'kilX  n.  In  pottery,  an  ob- 
long trough  of  stone  or  brick,  bottomed  with 
fire-tiles,  and  heated  by  a  furnace  beneath, 
used  for  diylng  slip  to  a  workable  consist- 
ence.   See  Slip.  10. 

SUp-knot  (slip'not),  n.  A  bow-knot;  a  knot 
which  will  not  bear  a  strain,  but  slips  along 
the  rope  or  line  around  which  it  is  made. 

SUp-Unk  (slip'lingkX  it.  In  tnocA  a  con- 
necting link  so  arranged  as  to  allow  the 
parts  some  play  in  order  to  avoid  concussion. 

SUp-on  (slip-on'),  n.  In  the  West  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  a  greatcoat  thrown  over  the 
shoulders  loosely  like  a  cloak. 

SUpped  (slipt),  a.  In  her.  an  epithet  for  » 
flower  or  branch  depicted  as  if  torn  from  the 
stalk. 

supper  (slip'6r),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  slips  or  lets  slip:  speciflcally.  ineotirt- 
ing,  the  functionary  who  holds  the  couple 
of  hounds  in  the  leash,  and  lets  both  slip  at 
the  same  instant  on  a  given  signal  when  the 
hare  is  started.— 2.  [ A. ^ax.  slipper,  dypesed, 
a  slipper]  A  loose  light  shoe  into  which 
the  foot  may  be  easily  slipped,  generally 
for  household  wear;  a  slip-shoe.  — 3.  A  kind 
of  apron  for  children,  to  be  slipped  over 
their  other  clothes  to  keep  them  clean. 
Called  also  a  Slip  or  Pinafore.— 4.  A  kind  of 


F&te,  f&r.  fat,  f»ll;       md,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mt^ve;     tfibe,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abime;      y,  8c.  feyi 


Iran  (lldg  or  tmlu  ilioa  utlnit  ti 
Ue  irhoBi  o(  »  btMTj  wignn  oo  il 

uittiBt!  tauliwi  Irum  tlie  Involuc 
Inff  tbfr  npp«ar«nc«  of  ii  ilipinir 


pUU*.  ihlped  Ukg  m  llYgh  iliae.  to  enibls 
the  baUisr  to  Uke  a  tulf-horiiontal,  bnU- 


ailnl^bUM  (illp'«r-l  ng>X  n.  ThaiUtsor 
qiulllr  o(  bring  (llppery ;  u,  (a)  ft  lute  ot 
■lUlu*  Duking  II  n»  to  Ulp;  iDbrlcltf; 

now ;  Ihe  tlip^rtiun  ol  ■  mudil]'  tout. 
'The  moiitan  uid  (fip/nriiuH  ot  Ihs  vkj.' 
JfauadraO.    (b)  OllbocH;  rudlneu  lu  lljp. 

(O  UDusTtalntj;  mnUi'lUtj:  chugublo- 
ntm.  (<0  LubrtcltT  ot  ctttncUt;  Mnilenoy 
In  (at  out  nf  eanKCmsnt*.  Au. 
mpparwtirKiirp'tr-iitrtj.n.  ApLintaftn* 
(uni  CalcaoUrlk,  H  called  (rom  tha  fomi 
ot  the  lower  Up  of  the  corolU.  See  Ciu:io- 


nippMT  (>llp'*r-l), 
•lifwr,  A.  »"  ->- — 

1.  AllowiDB< 


4er  tblog*  it^ipin' 


iliper,  Mppctj. 


[From  (he  oldar 
— rjF.     8,^«aLip.) 

ify  on  ibe  lur- 


t.  Not  illDnlliiK  flrm  looting  or  •□pport. 
■  Hinging  them  in  the  «I0T'O'<^l<>i'<lK'SAri*. 
*Th«  Wtfip'TV  topeol  hnman  itate.'  CovUy. 


«ilaCT(tUp1).a.  [4- 8«x  Www,  aUpperjl 
■UpfMrj.     (Old  ud  prarlnciiLr 

BlMtlMftllp'rtpX  <i-  XaM.  n  n>p«  UMd  I' 
trie*  tM  Mglit  ot  the  cable  Into  the  hen 
end  aita  enplojed  In  cuting  ofl  n  Teeiel  tl 
i&a  11  got  to  e  Uda-wiy,  Ac 

-" — ■-Ml(iljp'ihad).a.   l.Weulngi 


L  Bid  ttqnor.  — 1,  Feebw  oompnil- 

— 9  (^Ip"*!*?).  •■     Feeble;  poor;  Je- 

mi|i  III  illl  (lUp'MrtiMX  n-  One  Ibit  bu 
itnti  of  wtrilpt;  1  prodint  Called  iIh 
A^^Arit/l.  'RikahalliindW^4tn'iv(.'  Oll^ 

npt  (•llpti,  pret.  A  pp.  of  (Us.  nnnusn. 
Bto-tMRI  (eUp'thriri).  n.    A  ipendthrUC; 

amdiKia 

aUfe(>luh).n.  (A  lighter  form  of  iIiuA.]  A 
nwic^t.     'AuAandaluh'    BMat. 

■It<>lli>.  ■■.  pret  ftppLiUorWiUed;  ppr. 
A(u  (A.  ttiL  (Iiran.  to  lew.  to  rend;  to 
knak  tbrvngh;  IceL  illla.  Dan.  itid;  Sw. 
jtiiM.  to  trar.  to  ippanite  bj  force;  O.  kAI^u- 
■n.  to^t,  to*|>lit;  aUnitaU,  ifui  (which 
mn.\  I.  Tu  uul  lengthwlie;  to  cot  Into 
lois  piem  ur  Mrtpi;  ai,  to  dtl  Iron  ban 
Ma  nail  rada.— 1.  To  eat  or  make  a  long 

>k,dUUi;      £h.Se.lMAi      g.fo;      J.Ml 


ILTo  cnt  lu  gBneral;  to  dlTlde  bycntling;  t 


aUt  OlIC).  n.  lA.  8aLaf>((,  Icel.  ilftaient 
or  >lit  See  till  rerb.  J  1.  A  Inns  cut,  or  a 
narmw  opening.  'A  jUl  or  obrone  hole, 
which  wBi  narrower  Uiau  the  pupil  of  ni]r 

WK<ri  thr  Trndcr  rifidl  cT  trm  dUllOK 

d^it  p^nttn^.  a  method  of  planting,  which 
liperfonned  by  making  illti  In  th«iuil  with 
a  ipAde.  lo  ai  to  croia  each  other,  and  In- 
•ertlng  (he  pUnt  It  the  pohit  where  the 

BUt-daal  (•lll^d«I),  n.  In  »rp.  a  ll-laeh 
plank  cat  Into  two  boarda    Simmimdi. 

aUthsr  (iIITB'er),  e.1.  To  lUde;  to  more 
■moothly;  to  glide.    (FrDrlnclil-l 

SlithaiT  (illTH'te-l},  B.  BUppery;  illddery. 
[Provincial.] 

Slitt«r  (illt'tr),  n.    One  who  or  that  which 

Blittlllg-mm  (itltlng-mil),  n.  1.  A  mill 
wherelnn  ban  or  platsi  are  lUt  Into  nail 
rode,  Ac.^£.  A  maofdna  naed  by  lapldarlei 
for  illttlng  or  catting  gemi.  atotiei.  Ac, 
preilout  to  grinding  and  polUhing.  Itcon- 
■iitiot  a  verr  thin  iheet-lron  dlic,  the  edge 
of  which  It  chanced  with  diamond  powder 

and  rerolved  by  a  treadle  or  otlierwlte. 
Buranc-rollar  (alit'lng.r61-1*r>,  n.     Ona  ot 
a  pair  of  couling  roUen  hiring  rlbt  which 

rollera,  and  cuttlnKln  the  muiner  nf  ihean, 
used  In  illltlng-mllli  for  metala,  Sic. 

(.ii.\  ,  T    [Allied  to  liip;  comp.  O. 


Bllvej 

Bllvet  (ilir),  v.t  [A.  Sai.  iltfan.  to  cluve, 
to  ipUt',  hence  ifiHT.l  To  cleave;  to  ipUt; 
to  divide.    UMand. 

SOnt  (illv-er  or  .li'vir),  i.t  [See  awvil 
To  cut  or  divide  Into  long  Ihin  placet,  or 
Into  very  iRi  all  plccei;  to  cut  or  rend  length - 

ailTW  (riivar  or  ill'ter),  n,  t.  A  long  place 
cut  or  nnt  uft,  or  a  piece  cut  or  rent  length- 


[n  jpinnlna,  acontlnnotuitnnd  of  wool, 
;lon,  or  ather  fibre,  In  a  louia  untwlitad 


earth  or  clay  bf 
BKNLt  (ilAt),  n.  [A  form  ot  (lot. 
UQ.  uaaU.  a  pole,  a  item  I  A  ni 
oftlmberwhlcliholditogetlierlBi 


Blobbar  (ilob'toj,  IL    Blaver;  liquor  ipUled; 

SlOblMrer  (alob'ir-*rV  n.  1.  One  who  alob- 
))en.-£AiloTenly  farmer;  alw,  a  lobbing 
tailor.    OroK:  BtHlinU.    [ProvJncU  Kng- 

Blobbery  (ilab'tr-l).  a.  Holit;  muddy; 
Bloppy.     '  SUf^tttrji  weather. '    StotfL 


Slock,  Slacken  (ilak,  ■tok'nt 
ot  ilake.  Icel.  jlotiia,  to  be 
»eoSi.AgI|  Toqueneh;toi 
[Old  Engti«h  anil  Scntch] 

BlOCklnc-fltOiia  (iloklng- 

(eiied  to  be  eltncted ,  fro 


1  auay;  to  ila 

AnX  n.     In  m 
itracted.  or  p 


»(ilOJ,n 
Id  LO.  (I 


lA.  Sii.  M,  MJu,  8c.  tl 


old  Hl^- 
'duied1>y 


niad  ai  ttoeki  on  which 
and  tome  other  ipeciaa 
BlOKtn  (ilS'gan),  n.    [Contr.  lit  OaeL  i 
oAainn.anarmycry.i''"- 

land  clani;  hence,  U)i 
•Dbllen  In  the  Oeld. 

Blocardl^t  n.    Sloth;  ilugglihneH.  Oav- 

Btoner  (jloe'irj,  n.  A  HKond.claH  racing 
boat  at  Cambridge,  correipnndlng  In  the 
lonrid  of  Okford.     [iTnivenity  alang.] 

BlokUl,  BlOkB  (•IB'kan,  tlSk).  il     A  name 

fog  to  the  genera  Porphyra  and  Ulva.  Called 

also  Btoalraa,  Sloak.  See  Li 
Bloken  (iloL-enY  e.t  Fi«  Si 
BI<M(il(»).n. 

Bloom  (alOmX  n.  [A.  Sal.  rluma,  ilumber; 
0  0,  (lunun.  to  ileep.  Slunbir  ii  from 
A.aai.  aluma.]  Slumber.  HaUiwtlL  |0b- 
«loto  or  Igeal-l 

Uoqp  (elOpX  1  [O.  itotp'  LO.  iluup,  dufw. 
a  Moop,  from  root  of  dip.  Akin  Aallnp 
(through  the  rrenchV]  AreiHl  with  one 
meat,  and  often  with  nothing  but  fore-and- 
aft  aalli,  the  miin-ull  being  atUched  to  i 
gatr  above,  to  a  boom  below,and  to  tJiemait 
on  Iti  foramatt  edge.   Some  tloope  have  no 


gait  topsail,  hnt  a  aqnare  topsail  and  top- 
nllanl-ull.  A  eloopli  niualfy  aald  to  differ 
Roin  a  cnttar  by  having  a  filed  Initead  of  a 
running  bowsprit;  but  thenamei  leem  to 

ttocp-(if-ieaT,  in  the  BritUh  navy.  It  a  leiMl 

gon-boai,  and  ordinarily  ronHtltuUnfl  the 
commwd  of  a  comtDaoder.  f  omierly  iToopi- 
of' war  carried  from  ton  to  elghteeu  gnni; 

Into  Uig  navy  the  number  of  gunthai  ceated 

Bl0P(>lnp),nt.  iProbablylmlUtlvgof  Kund 
made  Comp.  Frov.  G.  KhUtpp^n,  to  lap, 
to  iwiUqw;  K.  .Jotfctr.  itoiter.  See  the 
nonn.]  1.  Totpill  or  caaie  tooverngw,  aa 
a  liquid.-!.  To  drink  greedily  and  gromly. 

gare.1  — J.  To  iplll  liquid  upon,  or  to  aoU 
letting  a  liquid  fall  upan. 
Slop  (•lap),  n.  (Cump.  Icel.  iIoM,  dirt  from 
ileet  and  rain]  1.  Water  careleuly  Ihnwn 
about,  ai  an  a  table  or  door;  a  puddle;  a 
•oiled  (pat.  —  i.  Mean  liquor :  meao  liquid 
food :  generally  in  plural. 


1,  wMg;   lb,  anue,— See  R 


d«n  (MoniU),  but  vera  gndaillj  mbja' 

Oaj  bur  no  Muidl;  r«llD«. 
CloV&a  (ilA'niil.  H.     Iq  MUUH,  »  gAllerr  En 

m  tiling;  ft  Aaj  lovtl:  h|kcIh1]t  AppllH  U 
_dwnppliKH.     If  tab. 

le  ot  the  dedflii' 


or  qiulltjr  ot  nLog  BlnveaJy;  tM,  (a)  iwgU- 

SD<-(uldna;hi£ltiul>mDlolc]«nliDeu 
.  NcflKt  of  order  ud  outneu:  ncRll- 
■•uce  or  cantHHua*  nnsnllT.  'Slottnli- 
■«•  In Oodi httIc*.'  £|>.  ff»a. 
HoraBlirMar-frti-UXa.  l.  HarlncUiehablli 
of  (Uona:  iHtllK«nt<rf  drmor  nrMaau: 
Ihj:  mbUcuiI:  of  p«n>M;  u,  a  tlotenly 

%  Wtatlng  ncatooi  or  Udlnw :  loose  ud 
cartlai :  ot  (hlngi:  u,  >  itnrnty  dmr 


(tlUT'en-li).  ottr.  In  ■  aloteolir 
aaglll[Eii|i]r;cucIaul]r.  -Ai  I  huig 
mt  on  ■omfiwhat  tlootnly.'  Po^. 
(ilUT'ni-riX  "-  HrfUgtaoii  of 
ornn-  or  umLimm;  dIrtlBH*.  Shot. 
Slav  (•Id),  a  (A.  llu.iUw.Blnw,  luy:  Dun. 
lUt.  Sv.  ibi,  IciL  iffdr.  blunt,  dull,  ilaw; 
Oa,Q.  Mt.  tune,  dov;  ■Itled  to  Onlh. 


1.  5al  rudri  not  prompt  of 


A  BeUnd  la  tl 


I*  Lima:  ».  tti<  clocl 


A  Eidtlna  eoBMmpt  on  ucnnnt  of  duliid 
or  wait  lA  iplrlt;  not  Ujtiy.  ttopld:  hk 


■Vbnl  u  Ws*.'  *-orTor,  [ColLoql-Sloi 
aw*.  OH  who  U  alow  In  RioToment:  on< 
vba  u  dBfldent  In  quicknoo  or  unsrtasu 


Sts  t)llmiorT.late.d?layiDg,lln£er]De,tBr[!y. 
HowiiIaViuId'  Hldwl]'.  [Poetlcnlgrcolloq.) 
Itow<>l«1ir.(-     1  TodeUj;  to  retard. 


-lamnr  (iialt-mAr),  n.  a  ipeclei  o 
r,  tho  Lemur  or  Sj/ctiabtu  tardea 
■nd  Ltrii  MUnapt  ol  Illlgar  It  li  u 
ml  of  amftll  niie,  icorcely  io  Itrge  u  j 


ott.  ud  bu  be«D  m>  named  (ram  the 
■MB  of  11*  gait.  It  Inbabita  Ihi  ~  ' 
)•  twetufnal  and  aArmal  la  It 


Indlei, 

ilia  to"  a  bran's, 
out  In  »ircb  ot 


during , , 

During  nliht  it  nowlai 
pray,  which  conuta  of 
ilonally  of  Bnall  bird!  and  qnadniiKdi. 
AUo  caUad  the  SIMk  ^  Btngal  ud  Slom- 
vaud  Zrfmur. 

Slowly  (>l«'ll).  aifg.  In  %  How  muiuer: 
(a)  wTth  moderata  laoElon;  not  rapidly;  not 
with  Telocity  or  telerity:  ai,  to  walk  (IdkIv. 
(»)  Hot  uon :  not  lu  a  little  time ;  not  with 
haitr  alliance;  sradDally;  tardily;  ai,  tlie 
building  prticpede  ilmrly;  a  cuonttT  that 
TlKaf^^lnto Importance.  («)Nothutl1y; 
not  ruhly;  not  with  precipitation;  aa,  be 

8l0W-m»tQll  (elO'inach).  n.  A  match,  con- 
alitlngof  Mine  com tmitlble.aatollon,  hemp. 
Ur,  and  the  like,  form'-il  into  a  gtnind  or 
rope  and  Bteeped  In  a  BoluLlon  of  uUpetre. 


puipoKi 


(t)  ■UrdT  ad 


8l0W-pMed(>ia'pist).a.  Baling 
hnne.  — :Slouiiac(d  btnur.  See  SL 
BlOWl  (iteiX  n.  plL     A  diaeaie  prsvol 


Blow-Will««d(eWwlngd).a.   Flying  >I aw];. 
•Slou,-u,i,igtd  turtle,'    Shak. 
Bloir-ironn  iil6'i"flno).n.   ( Ifrom  the  tlow- 

hlind-worm.  the  AMg^it fragile,  Linn.   8«e 

Bl.II(Il-WOEIlL 

Slub  (>Iab).  II.     A  mil  ot  wool  drawn  out 

and  illBhtly  twl.ted;  a  ro™. 
Bub  (Sub),  v.t  preL  *  pp.  .(uN«d;  ppr. 

•KMilng.    to  draw  out  nuS  b)iabllr  twi.t. 

SIUbtMr  (eluta'^r),  n.     1  One  who  >lu)n  or 

who  managee  a  ttubblng.uiachlue  -  2,  & 

dabbing  machine. 
91ulib«r(>liili'fr),  »(.    [A  form  ot  jrfnM^, 

(loMwr.)   l.Todaub;toitalo;tacovercaie- 

IfiMl;;  to  obKUre. 

2.  To  mlly:  to  Kill. 


BIllbb<r(ilBb'ar).e.t.  To  moTe  or  act  m  ■ 
Bloreiily,  hurried  nianner    Jfiftoii.    |Ba».) 

BlabbardBsnlllOii  (iIub'tr-df-giiMon ).  n. 
[SltMir.  aod  Proi.  X.  okUuh,  K  euUfan,  • 
low  mean  wretcb-l  A  dirty  menu  wnslrh. 
■  Hiae  ttiibbtrdrmltion.'   Hfidiinu.    tLnw.) 

glnbberlngly  f.lob'ir-lng-ll ),  adv.     In  a 

BlubUnc-blUr,  BlabMnK-DUwUne  (>lnl^- 
Ing-bll  1,  ■liMng-ma-ahen),  n.  A  machine 
uud  In  •pinning  {nctnrlei  fnr  dniwlng  nut 
the  mill  of  wool  and  alightly  Iwlatliig  tbem. 

Bind  (ilnd).  a.     [Abbrev.  from  iliidfe.)    In 

mixed  t«flther  which  ruuolT  In  waahJng 
some  minerala  Ifmle. 
nndn  (  >lu] ).  n.  [A  torn  ol  aluftA.  MliA, 
titich.  softened  forma  corrtapoDdliig  to  L.a. 
lUtk,  D.  liilt,  (lift.  din.  mire,  allied  to 
S.  atnk.  The  double  formi  •UMtft,  (lottA 
are  paralleled  br  gntdgr,  ffrttUh ;  tmtidgt, 
tanUA.]    L  Uud;  ndra;  soft  mnd. 


Bludce-iloor,  BlndK«-lioI«  (ilujMAr,  itiif- 
hOIX  n.  A  cloaed  opening  Ina  >trjuu-baller 
by  which  the  matter  depoallad  at  the  bot- 
tom can  be  taken  out 

Bllld(er<eliil'erL  ii.    An  Iron  Instniuent 

Binder  (■TuJ'l).  a,   Ulry;  >lu>h]i. 

Blnda  (uudi),  n.pl    In  mminff,  half-routed 

BIna  (dO).  >.  C.  pret  A  pp.  slued;  ppr.  ditiiio. 
[Perhapi  leal,  nidn,  to  torn,  to  twiat.  wia 


DKd  relieiively.     Written  also  Slia. 

Slu*(>10),  D.i  To  turn  about;  to  tumor 
swing  round:  often  lollowsd  by  nuiul. 

S11M-r«p«<illl'rapkn.  ATouI.  a  rope  npplled 
tor  tnrDing  *  apar  or  other  oblect  In  a  re- 
quired dlrectian. 

Sine  (>lag),  tl.  lAklntoWoctorslouisA.  It 
to  have  been  originally  an  adJectlYa 


a  verb:  O.E.  iloggt.  U   — .„-  .. ... 

an  animal  It  !•  represented  by  I),  nlak. 

How;  n  iluRgBrd.  SAdt.  — S.t  A  hliiiler- 
lec;  ohitructlon.  Sflton.— 8.  The  popular 
inie  of  the  molluscs  nr  euBlls  of  the  ranilljr 

larious  'to  the  ngilcDltorlBt  and  hontc'uf^ 
tist.  Bereral  tpeclea  Inhabit  Britain,  all 
which  su'-'- —  ' — -■ 


,~t 


iB  the  Liaa* 


1  To  make  slugg^h. 
I;  to  hinder.     Baeon 


th.Stloc*:      g.^1      l.iob; 


■11  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables,  frequently 

Uucdl 

cylindrical,  i -    .  -  - 

piece  u(  aeUI  used  for  the  charge  uf  a  gun. 
ffinct  (Blug).  v.i.    To  play  the  sluggard;  tu 

BIdkM 
Blag  (I 

Bliin'bed  (ilug'a-bed).  n.     Out  who  III 

duIkcB  In  lying  abed;  asliiggard.    Skat. 
Slnreard  dills'*"!),  II.    iOHsliioyr.  shiw 


Sluggard  (alug'ardl.n  Nluggtsh;  laiy  Shai. 
BlaKanUM<slng'arri.iB).v.l;  Tomakelary. 
'DiillysJupgardurif  nthome,'  Shot.  [Knre  J 
BlonudirMBlug'hrd-D.n.    TheaUtaofa 

Sluggish  (Blug'iah).  a.  [Fmm  sInit.I  1.  Ha- 
bitually idle  and  lasT;  Indolent;  slollifuh 

having  Uttte  motion ;  aa.  a  fivggitli  river  or 
Bti«am — S.  Inert:  Inactive;  having  no  power 
to  move  Itself. 
Mma  bcMg  iJKMi*  and  lufUve  hath  i»  pooer 

*Dult;tame;stupld.  ■  So  •lii«i«^  a  conceit.' 
Maim.~Iutrl.  Immitt.  SbiggiA.    See  un- 

*i  wlgl    *)>,  uMg;    tb.  amn;— See  Kit. 
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SMSLL-FEAST 


in  bite  ^f or  «inord«o).  perhaps  a  strengthened 
form  of  the  root  of  L.  mon,  death  (whence 
mortal).]  1.  A  sharp,  quick,  lively  pain ;  a 
pricking  local  pain,  as  the  pain  from  punc- 
ture by  nettles.  '  A  burning  smart  in  our 
flesh.'  .46p.  7*udr«r.— 2.  Serere  pungent  pain 
of  mind ;  pungent  grief ;  as,  the  tmart  of 
affliction. 

Counsel  mitigates  the  iin^atest  xMiar^.  S/tnstr. 

8.  A  contraction  of  Smart-iAoney;  as.  to  pay 
the  smart— A.  A  fellow  that  afreets  smart- 
ness, briskness,  and  vivacity.  [Cant.] 
Smart  (smftrtX v.  i.  l.To  feel  a  lively  pungent 
pain;  to  be  the  seat  of  a  pungent  local 
pain,  as  from  some  piercing  or  irritating 
application;  to  be  acutely  painful 

I  have  some  wounds  upon  me,  and  they  smart. 

Shak. 

2.  To  feel  a  pungent  pain  of  mind ;  to  feel 
sharp  pain;  to  suffer  evil  consequences;  to 
bear  a  penalty;  as,  to  tmart  under  suffer- 
ings. 

He  that  is  surety  for  a  stranger  shaU  smart  for  it. 

Prov.  xi.  15. 

Smart  (smUrt),  a.  l.  Causing  a  keen  local 
pain;  pungent;  pricking. 

How  smart  a  lash  that  speech  dodi  give  my  con- 
science I  SJutA. 

If  unawares  he  gives  too  smart  a  stroke 
He  means  but  to  correct,  and  not  provoke. 

CraMViVe. 

2.  Keen;  severe:  poignant;  as,  smart  pidn 
or  sufferings.— a  Producing  any  effect  with 
force  and  vigour;  vigorous;  efBcient;  as,  a 
smart  push;  a  snuirt  blow. 

After  showers  the  stars  shine  smarter.     DrytUn. 

4.  Vigorous;  sharp:  severe;  as,  a  smart  skir- 
mish.—6.  Brisk;  fresh;  as,  a  smart  breeze.— 
tf.  Acute  and  pertinent;  witty;  as.  a  smart 
reply;  a  tmart  saying.— 7.  Brisk;  vivacious; 
lively;  witty;  as,  a  smart  rhetorician. 

Who.  for  the  poor  renown  of  being  smart, 
Would  leave  a  sting  within  a  brother's  heart? 

YoMHg. 

8.  Dressed  in  a  showy  manner;  spruce. 

'  I  more  than  half  believed,  just  now.  seeing  you  so 
very  stnart,' sa\A  Pinch,  'that  you  must  be  gomg  to 
be  married,  Mark.*  Duktus. 

9.  Quick;  active;  intelligent;  clever:  as,  a 
smart  business-man.  [Colloq.l— 10.  Keen, 
as  in  bargain-making;  of  questionable  hon- 
esty; well  able  to  take  care  of  one's  own 
interests ;  as,  Mr.  S.  is  a  very  smart  man. 
[United  SUtes.] 

Smarten  ( smart'n ),v.L  To  make  smart  or 
spruce;  to  render  brisk,  bright,  or  lively: 
often  with  up;  as,  go  and  smarten  yourself 
up. 

Smartle  (smHr'tlX  v.i.  To  waste  away. 
HaUiwfll    [  Provincial  ] 

Smartly  (smart'li).  adv.  In  a  smart  man- 
ner; as,  (a)  with  keen  pain;  as,  to  ache 
smartly.  (6)  Briskly;  sharply;  wittily.  'Sto- 
ries  .  .  .  briefly  and  smartly  told.'  Craik. 
<c)  Vigorously;  actively. 

Short,  severe,  constant  rules  were  set,  and  smartiy 
pursued.  Clartndon. 

^  ((/)  Showily;  in  a  showy  manner;  as,  stnartly 
dressed. 
Smart-money  (smilrt'mun-i),  n.  1.  Money 
paid  by  a  person  to  buy  himself  off  from 
sume  impleasant  engagement  or  some  pain- 
ful situation.  Hence,  speciflcally  (milU.\ 
money  paid  by  a  recruit  )>efure  l>eing  sworn 
In  to  be  free  of  his  engagement— 2.  In  law. 
e.xressive  or  vindictive  damages;  damages 
in  excess  of  the  injury  done.  Such  damages 
are  given  in  cases  of  gross  misconduct  or 
cruelty  on  the  part  of   the  defendant— 

3.  Money  allowed  to  soldiers  and  sailors  for 
wounds  and  injuries  received  on  service. 

Smartness  (smart'nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  smart;  as,  (a)  acuteness;  pungency: 
keenness;  poignancy;  as,  the  smartness  of 
pain,  (b)  Quickness;  vigour;  as.  the  smart- 
fuTMt  of  a  blow,  (c)  Liveliness;  briskness; 
vivacity;  wittiness;  as,  the  smarttiess  of  a 
reply  or  of  a  phrase.— Syn.  Pungency,  poig- 
nacy.  tartness,  sharpness,  acuteness,  keen- 
ness, ouickness.  vigour,  liveliness,  brisk- 
ness, vivacity,  wittiness. 

Smart-ticket (sniart'tik-et).n.  A  certificate 
granted  to  a  seaman  when  hurt,  maimed, 
or  disabled  in  the  service,  showing  that  he 
is  entitled  to  smart-money,  or  an  allowance 
fur  wounds  or  injuries  received  in  tlie  ser- 
vice. 

Smart-weed  (smiirf  w^d).  n.  A  name  given 
to  Polyjonum  Hydropiper,  on  account  of  its 
acrimony,  which  pn)duces  smarting  if  ap- 
plied where  the  skin  is  tender.  It  grows  on 
the  sides  of  lakes  and  ditches.  Called  also 
Arse-smart 

ffmftffh  (smashX  v.t    [Perhaps  formed  from 


mash  through  the  influence  of  smite;  comp. 

O.  scAmiss,  Sw.  smisk,  a  dash,  a  blow.    The 

word  seems  to  be  comparatively  modem.] 

To  break  in  pieces  by  violence;  to  dash  to 

pieces;  to  crush. 

Here  every  thing  is  broken  and  smashed  to  pieces. 

SurJke. 

Smash  (smashX  v.l  L  To  go  to  pieces;  to 
be  ndned;  to  fail;  to  go  to  utter  wreck;  to 
become  bankrupt:  often  with  up.  [CoUoq.] 
2.  To  utter  base  coin.    [Slang.] 

Smash  (smash),  n.  1.  A  breaking  to  pieces. 
[Colloq.]— 2.  Ruin;  destruction;  hence,  fail- 
ure; bankruptcy:  as.  his  business  has  gone 
to  smash ;  he  made  a  smash  last  settling- 
day.— 3.  Iced  brandy-and- water.    [Slang.] 

Bmaffln^T  (smash'^r),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  smashes  or  breaks —2.  Anything  as- 
tounding, extraordinary,  or  very  large  and 
unusual ;  anything  that  decides  or  settles  a 
question;  a  settler.  [Slang.]— 3.  One  who 
passes  bad  monev.    [Slang.] 

SrnaBhlng- macblne  (smash'ingma-shen), 
n.  A  press  used  by  bookbinders  for  press- 
ing books. 

Smatoht  (smach),  n.  [A  softened  form  of 
smack.]    Taste;  tincture. 

Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect, 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honour  in  it 

SMak. 

ffmatffht  (smachX  v.i.  To  have  a  taste;  to 
smack. 

Smatter  (smat'^rX  v.  i.  [For  smacker  (whence 
the  old  smackerinpX  from  smack,  a  taste  or 
small  quantity  of  a  thing.]  1.  To  have  a 
slight  taste,  or  a  slight  superficial  know- 
lew.— 2.  To  talk  superficially  or  ignor- 
antly. 

Of  state  aifairs  you  cannot  smatter        Sw(/f. 

Smatter  (smat'^r),  v.t  To  talk  ignorantly 
or  superficially  about;  to  use  in  conversa- 
tion or  quote  in  a  superficial  mannei*. 

In  proper  terms,  such  as  men  stnatter. 
When  they  throw  out  and  miss  the  matter. 

HHtiidras. 

Smatter  (smat'drX  n.  Slight  superficial 
knowledge. 


All  other  sciences  were  extinguished  during  this 

«y 

StrlV.  Temple. 


empire,  except  only  a  smatter  ofjudicial  astrology 


U 


Smatterer(smat'6r-^r),  n.  One  who  has  only 
a  slight  superficial  knowledge. 

Every  smatlerer  thinks  all  the  circle  of  arts  con- 
fined to  the  closet  of  his  breast.  Bf.  Hall. 

Smattering  (smat'6r-ing).  n.  [Formerly 
smackeritig.  See  SHATTER.]  A  slight  su- 
perficial knowledge;  as,  to  have  Sksmattering 
of  Latin  or  Greek. 

A  quarrelsomr  man  in  a  parish,  especially  if  he 
have  gotten  a  slitjht  smaltfttttj^ of  law,  is  Uke  a  co- 
lick  in  the  guts,  tlidt  tears  and  torments  a  whole 
township.  Bp.  Hall. 

Smear  (sm^r),  v.t  [A.  Sax.  smerian,  from 
smeru,  grease;  Icel.  smyrjan.  from  smjor, 
grease,  G.  schmieren,  to  smear,  sehmeer, 
grease.]  1.  To  overspread  with  anything 
unctuous,  viscous,  or  adhesive;  to  besmear; 
to  daub :  as,  to  smear  something  with  oil, 
butter,  pitch,  ttc.  *  Smear  the  sleepy  grooms 
with  blood.*  Shak.  *  A  vessel  of  huge  bulk, 
smeared  round  with  pitch.'  •  Milton.— 2.  To 
soil;  to  contaminate;  to  pollute.  ^Smeared 
thus  and  mired  with  infamy.'    Shak. 

Smear  (smgr),  n.  [A.  Sax.  smeru,  grease. 
See  the  verb.  ]  1.  A  fat  oily  substance;  oint- 
ment. [Rnre.]  — 2.  A  spot  made  as  if  by 
some  unctuous  substance;  a  stain;  a  blot  or 
blotch;  a  patch. 

Slow  broke  the  moon, 
AH  damp  and  rolling;  vapour,  with  no  sun. 
But  in  its  place  a  moving  smear  of  li^lit. 

^-l/rx.  Smith. 

Smear-case  (smer'kas),  n.  [D.  stneerkaas— 
smeer,  grease,  and  kaas,  cheese.]  A  pre- 
paration of  milk  made  to  be  spread  on  bread: 
otherwise  called  Cottage-cheese.  [American.] 

Smear-dab  (smer'dab),  n.  A  species  of  flat- 
flsh  allied  to  the  flounder  and  sole;  the 
Pleuronectes  hirtus,  or  M tiller's  tojvknot, 
found  occasionally  on  our  coasts. 

Smeary  (snter'i),  a.  Tending  to  smear  or 
soil;  viscous;  aidhesive.  'Smeary  foam.' 
Jioire.    [Rare.  ] 

Smeath  (smeth),  n.    Same  as  Smew. 

Smectite  (»inek'tit),  »i.  [From  Or.  smektii, 
fuller's  earth,  from  sm^ehO,  to  wipe  off,  to 
cleanse]  An  argillaceous  earth,  so  called 
from  its  property  of  taking  grease  out  of 
cloth,  Ac. 

Smeddum  (smed'um).  n.  [A  Scotch  word. 
A.  Sax.  smedeme,  meal,  fine  flour.]  1.  The 
powder  or  finest  part  of  ground  malt;  pow- 
der of  whatever  icind.- 2.  Sagacity;  quick- 
ness of  appreliension;  spirit;  mettle;  liveli- 
ness. 

Smee  (sme),  n.    Same  as  Smew. 


Smeetht  (smSth),  v.t  To  smoke;  to  rub  or 
blacken  with  soot 

Smeeth(BmeTHX  v.t.  To  unooth.   [Provin 
cial  English  and  Scotch.] 

SmegmatlC  (smeg-maf ikX  a.  [Gr.  smfgma, 
soap,  from  snUchO,  to  wash  off.]  Being  of 
the  nature  of  soap;  soapy;  cleansing;  de- 
tersive. 

Smeir  (smerX  n.  [A  form  of  smear.]  A  kind 
of  half-glaze  on  pottery,  made  by  abiding 
common  salt  to  the  ordinary  glazes. 

Smelite  (sm61it),fi.  a  kind  of  kaolin  or  por- 
celain clay,  found  in  connection  with  por- 
phyry in  Hungary.  It  is  woiiced  into  orna- 
ments in  the  lathe  and  polished.     Weale. 

Smell  (smel),  v.t  pret  «  pp.  smetted,  smelt; 
npr.  smeUirig.  [O.E.  smeUen,  smiUen,  smul- 
len,  allied  to  L.O.  smeUen,  smelen,  to  bum 
slow  with  a  strong  smoke,  to  smoke;  D. 
smeulen,  to  smoulder;  Dan.  smtU,  dnst. 
powder.  Comp.,  as  to  transference  of  mean- 
ings, G.  rieehen,  to  smell,  rauch,  smoke.] 

1.  To  perceive  by  tlie  nose,  or  by  the  olfac- 
tory nerves;  to  perceive  the  scent  of;  as,  to 
»mett  arose;  to tm«/Z  perfumes.  (SeeSxKLL. 
n.)  '  I  smell  the  meadow  in  the  street'  Teti- 
nyson. 

I  smeli  sweet  savours  and  I  fed  soft  things.    ShaJt. 

2.  To  perceive  as  if  by  the  smell;  to  detect 
by  sagacity;  to  give  heed  to.  *  Lest  she  some 
subtle  practice  smell. '    Shak. 

From  that  time  forward  I  beean  to  smell  the  word 
of  God  and  forsook  the  school  doctors.      Lattmer. 

—To  smell  out,  to  find  out  by  sagadty.— To 
smell  a  rat.    See  under  Rat. 
Smell  (smelX  v.i.    1.  To  give  out  odour  or 
perfume;  to  affect  the  olfactory  nerves;  to 
affect  the  sense  of  smelL 

The  king  is  but  a  man  as  I  am ;  the  violet  smells 
to  him  as  it  does  to  me ;  all  his  senses  have  but  hu- 
man conditions.  Shah. 

2.  To  have  an  odour  or  particular  scent:  fol- 
lowed by  qf:  as.  to  smell  0/  smoke;  to  smell 
qf  musk.  Of,  however,  may  be  sometimes 
omitted.  '  He  smells  April  and  May.'  '  She 
smells  brown  bread  and  garlic '  Shak. — 3.  To 
have  a  particular  tincture  or  smack  of  any 
quality. 

M  V  unsoil'd  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life. 
Will  so  your  accusation  overwcigh. 
That  jrou  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report. 
And  smell  of  caluumy.  Shah. 

4.  To  practise  smelling;  to  exercise  the  sense 
of  smell.    Ex.  xxx.  38. 

Smell  (smel),  n.  1.  The  sense  or  faculty  by 
which  certain  qualities  of  bodies  are  per- 
ceived through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
olfactory  nerves ;  the  faculty  of  perceiving 
by  the  nose;  one  of  the  live  senses.  The 
essential  part  of  the  organ  of  smell  consists 
of  the  expansion  of  the  olfactory  nerves, 
the  first  or  most  anterior  pair  of  the  nerves 
issuing  from  tlie  brain,  whose  minutest 
branches  are  distributed  Just  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose.  The  air, 
passing  through  the  nose,  brings  the  effluvia 
or  odoriferous  particles  of  bodies  into  con- 
tact with  the  olfactoi-y  nerves,  the  nerves 
tmnsniit  the  impression  to  the  brain,  by 
means  of  which  it  i»  perceived  by  the  mind. 
The  human  organ  of  smell  is  less  developed 
than  that  of  some  other  mammalia,  or  even 
of  birds.  In  different  animals  the  sense 
of  smell  is  adapted  chiefly  to  that  class  of 
substances  on  which  they  feed.  In  the 
choice  of  food,  which  is  the  main  object  of 
the  sense  of  smell,  man  generally,  though 
almost  unconsciously,  and  animals  always, 
exercise  the  precaution  of  smelling,  and 
they  instinctively  form  a  Judgment  ac- 
cording to  the  impression  received.  In  eat- 
ing also,  much  of  that  which  is  commonly 
attributed  to  the  sense  of  taste  depends 
upon  the  odour  of  the  food  carried  from  tlie 
mouth  to  the  nose. — 2.  The  quality  of  any 
thing  or  substance,  or  emanation  therefrom, 
which  affects  the  olfactory  organs;  odour; 
scent;  perfume;  as,  the  smell  of  mint:  the 
smell  of  geranium.  '  The  rankest  compound 
of  villanous  srnell  that  ever  offended  noa* 
tril.'    Shak. 

The  sweetest  smell  in  the  air  is  the  violet,  espe- 
cially the  white  double  violet,  which  come*  twue  a 
year.  Btcffn 

Syn.  Scent,  odour,  perfume,  fragrance. 
Smeller  (smel'^r),  n.     1.  One  who  smells, 

or  perceives  by  tlie  organs  of  smell— 2.  One 

who  gives  out  an  odour  or  imelL     'Such 

nasty  «H^W*r«.'    Beau,  tt  Fl— 3.  The  nose. 

[Pugilistic  slang.] 
Smell-feast  (smerfest).  n.  1.  Gne  that  is  apt 

to  And  and  frequent  good  tables;  an  epicure; 

A  parasite. 

Swull  feast  Vltellio 
Smiles  on  his  master  for  a  meal  or  two.     Bp.  HatL 


Pate.  Vsx,  fat,  f»U;       md,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  move;       ttibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii.  So.  abuae;     y,  8c  ley. 
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I  A  frut  Rt  which  the  gnesU  ftre  tnppOMd 
tu  freii  upon  the  (xlours  of  the  viantlB. 

fw"**^  (smellngX  ^  "^  Th®  smim  by 
vhlch  odijiin  are  perceived.  1  Cor.  xil  17. 
1.  The  act  of  one  who  nnells. 

BxneUlnir-bottle  (smel'lng-bot-lX  n.  A  bot- 
tle contoiDing  some  agreeable  or  pnngenl 
■cent,  either  to  please  or  stimulate  the  sense 
of  amell. 

tllMllillg-«altl(BineIliig-8)|lt8).fkpf.  VoU- 
tile  talu  used  for  eiciting  the  organs  of 

SnMll-lMa  (sm^lesX  a.  L  Not  having  the 
seme  of  smelL  —2.  Scentless ;  odourless; 
having  no  smelL  *  Daisies  tmM-Uu^  yet 
moift  qoainl'    item  ^  FL 

AbmU  (smeltX  A  form  of  the  pret  A  pp.  of 
amtU:  smelted.  *A  dosky  loaf  that  tnult 
of  home.'    Ttnttymm^ 

Smelt  (smelt),  n.  [A.  Sax.  and  Dan.]  1.  A 
■mail  botdeltcioas  Eompean  teleostean  flah 
of  the  geoos  Osmena.  the  O.  eperianut, 
aUted  to  the  salmon,  inhabiting  the  salt 
water  about  the  mouths  of  rivers.  It  is  of 
a  silvez7  white  colour,  the  head  and  body 
being  semi-transparent,  and  is  from  4  to  8 
toches  long.  It  inhabits  fresh  water  from 
AogusA  to  Mar.  and  af  tw  spawning  returns 
to  the  sea.  When  first  taken  out  of  the 
water  smelts  have  a  strong  smell  of  cu- 
cumber.  GkUed  also  Spinitw,  Spmrlinff. 
Tha  American  smelt  is  the  Oamsnu  viri- 


over  the  back  of  the  head  runs  a  green 
streak,  forminff  a  kind  of  crest  with  some 
white  elongated  feathers.  The  back  is  black, 


Sifidt  (Osmtnu  tperUtMi$j\. 

I.  which  inhabits  the  coasts  of  New 
EngUnd.— 2.t  A  gull:  a  stmpletoa 

T»Ik  wint  TOO  will,  tbto  ts  a  very  rmtU. 

St»n.  «•  FI. 

tflMtl  (ameltX  *•<•  [A.  Sax.  tmeltan,  D. 
Mtmlttn,  Dan.  tmeZte,  loeL  nMltOt  O.  wehnul- 
VM.  flee  MSLT.1  To  melt  or  fuse,  as  ore, 
for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  metal  from 
cstraneoQS  subetanoei. 

fffVtU^  (smelt'te),  n,  One  who  imelta 
ore. 

floMltary  (nnelf  dr-i),  n.  A  house  or  place 
for  nnelting  ores. 

Bmiltto  (smelt^iX  n.  A  Scotch  name  of  the 
fish  otherwise  called  the  kit. 

Smtlttzig  (smelt'lngX  n.  The  process  of 
obtaining  metals,  as  iron,  copper,  lead,  &c, 
from  their  ores  by  the  combined  action  of 
beat,  air.  and  fluxes.  This  operation  re- 
quires to  be  conducted  dUTerently  according 
to  the  different  metallic  ores.  In  regard  to 
iron,  the  ore,  after  having  been  roaiud  or 
calcined  in  a  kiln.  In  order  to  drive  off  the 
water,  sulphur,  and  arsenic  with  which  it 
is  more  or  less  combined  in  its  native  state, 
is  subjected  to  the  heat  of  a  blast-furnace, 
aJoag  with  certain  proportions  of  coke  and 
limeatone.  which  latter  serves  as  a  flux. 
<ttee  BLAST-rv&HACE.)  Copper  is  reduced 
at  ooce  from  its  oxides  in  shi^t-fumaces  (fur- 
naces resembling  blast-furnaces);  but  the 
snlphurets  must  first  be  roasted,  then 
■melted  for  matte  by  reducing  in  shaft  or 
rsfvcrberatory  furnaces,  again  roasted,  and 
again  smelted,  and  so  on  until  a  matte  is 
produced  rich  and  pure  enough  to  give  raw 
coMier  after  another  roasting  and  final  re- 
4«aag  smelting  Lead  is  smelted  directly 
tiwaa  very  pure  galena  in  one  operation  by 
»  fataal  on  the  blaat-hearth.  It  is  also  some- 
thaea  roasted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace 
and  reduced  in  a  shaft  furnace. 

^-ftlXllAOe  (smelt'ing-fdr'n&sX  n.  A 
which  metab  are  separated  from 
th^orca.  See  Bl.AST-FUKltAGB,  and  itever- 
SfmrwoM  under  Rkvbrbeiutokt. 
;tum*rkl,«.k    Tosniirk. 
;t(smArk).n.    A  smiric 
,t  tBMTkyt  (sm^rk,  imtok'i),  a. 
Jaunty:  spruoei 
(saWrflin).  n.    A  fish  of  the  loach 
Ismlly.  C^hitU  acuUmta,  Linn. 

kMVtsmfiX^  (Perhaps  f or ie9-«ii«tf;comp. 
tiM  German  names  iee-disvr  and  mtw-diver.  ] 
A  small  species  of  bird  of  the  merganser 
iBuly.  JTrryetttis  mtbtUttM,  The  head,  chin. 
tmA  neck  of  the  adult  male  are  white;  at 
the  bmat  of  the  biU  on  each  side  there  is  a 
patch  which  surrounds  the  eye,  and 


Smew  {Mer;ptUus  aJMhu). 

the  tail  gray,  the  wings  black  and  white, 
and  the  under  surface  pure  wiiite,  pencilled 
with  grav  on  the  flanks.  The  length  is  from 
15  to  18  inches.  It  is  found  not  only  on  the 
sea-shore  but  on  inland  lakes  and  ponds, 
and  feeds  on  small  crustaceans,  molluscs, 
and  insects.  It  is  also  called  the  White 
NuUf  Vare-widgeon,  and  Smee.  The  hooded 
meiganser  (Mtrgut  ettcuUattu)  is  sometimes 
called  the  hooded  smew.  See  Merqus. 
fitanicksrt  (sraik'^XA-  (^  S<uc.  amieor, 
elegant,  neat  ]  Oay ;  spruce ;  fine;  amorous ; 
wanton. 

Heigh4io.  a  smictfr  swahw 

That  in  his  love  was  wanton  laine.     Ledgt. 

Smicksrt  (BmiVdr).  v.i.    [From  Smicker,  a.] 

To  look  amorously  or  wantonly. 
Smlckexlngt  (smik'^r-ing),  lu    [See  Sxick- 

BR,  a.]    An  amorous  inclination. 


We  had  a  youngs  doctor,  who  . 
a  smicJkerin£  to  our  youn|(  lady. 


seemed  to  have 
Dryden. 


Smlckett  (smik'etX  n.    Dim.  of  «modi;. 

BmiOklytCBmikli),  ode.  Smugly;  trimly: 
amorously.  '  What's  that  looks  so  tmieklyf 
FonL 

Smlddlim-taill  (smid'um-talz).  n.  pi.  In 
winning,  the  sluuge  or  slimy  portion  de- 
posited in  washing  ore.    Simmonde. 

BmUUly  (smidiX  n.  [See  Sjotht.]  A  smith- 
ery  or  smith's  worktop.  [Provincial  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch.] 

Bmlft  (smift).  n.  A  match  of  paper,  or  other 
light  combustible  substance,  for  firing  a 
charge  of  powder,  as  in  blasting;  a  fuse. 

Smlnitt  (smit).    For  Smite.    Speneer. 

flmiiwrotn  (imf  Ifi^nf  ft)  n  p!  A  small  group  of 
plants,  usually  united  with  Liliacea,  from 
which  they  diner  in  their  fruit  bein(^  a  small 
berry  instead  of  a  capsule,  and  m  their 
reticulated  or  net- veined  leaves.  They  are 
mostly  climbing  plants,  with  woodv  stems 
and  small  flowers.  They  are  found  in  small 
quantities  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  espe- 
cially In  Asia  and  Korth  America,  and  are 
best  known  for  the  diuretic  and  demulcent 
powers  of  Smila*  SanapariUa,  which  also 
exist  in  other  species  of  the  same  genua 
Their  leaves  are  usually  reticulated  in  ven- 
ation, thus  differing  from  those  of  mono- 
cotyledons in  general  The  vascular  bundles 
in  Uie  root  are  arranged  in  wedges,  whereas 
those  of  the  stem  are  arranged  as  in  other 
endogena 

Bmllax  (smriaksX  n.  [L.  and  Or.  imUax, 
bindwind.]  A  genus  of  plante,  type  of  the 
group  Smilaoeae.  The  species  are  ever- 
gTMn  climbing  shrubs,  of  which  a  few  are 
found  in  temperate,  but  the  majority  in 
warm  and  tropical  regions  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. While  S.  tupera  Is  an  Inhabitant 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  those  now  most 
celebrated  for  yielding  the  different  kinds 
of  sarsaparilla  are  natives  of  South  America. 
The  5.  medica  is  the  Vera  Cruz  sarsaparilla; 
the  S.  cMcinalii,  the  Jamaica  sarsaparilla; 
the  S.  diina,  China -root,  used  as  sarsapa- 
rilla.   See  Sarsaparilla. 

Bmila  (tmil),  v.i  pret  dt  pp.  tmiled;  ppr. 
affvUing.  (Dan.  amile,  to  smile,  tmitl,  a 
smile;  Sw.  tmila,  O.H.O.  tmielan,  to  smile; 
from  same  root  as  Skr.  tmi,  to  laugh,  to 
smile.]  1.  To  express  pleasure  or  slight 
amusement  bv  a  special  change  of  the  fea- 
tures, especially  the  mouth;  «>  throw  such 
an  expression  into  the  face:  the  contrary 
of  to/rou^a. 

Why.  I  can  smile,  and  murdtr  whiles  I  smi/e. 

SMat. 
Nor  even  the  tenderest  heart,  and  next  our  own. 
Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  sPHiU  and  siirh. 

iPrWf. 
2.  To  ex^«u  slight  contempt  by  a  look, 
implying  sarcasm  or  pity;  to  sneer. 


TwBS  what  I  said  to  Cragirs  and  Child. 
Who  prais'd  my  modesty  and  smiUd.       Pvft. 

S.  To  look  gay  and  Joyous;  or  to  have  an 
appearance  such  as  tends  to  excite  Joy ;  as, 
the  amilitig  spring 

The  desert  imi/ed. 
And  paradise  was  open'd  in  the  wild.       /y^. 

4.  To  appear  propitious  or  favourable ;  to 
favour. 

Then  let  me  not  paw 

Occasion  which  now  smiltt.       Mitt0n. 

Bmlle  (smll),  v.t  1.  To  express  by  a  smile; 
as,  to  mwOe  a  welcome;  to  amile  content— 
2.  With  9miU,  the  noun,  as  object     '  And 

.  mniU  a  hard  set  smile.'  Tennytoi^—^  To 
put  an  end  to,  to  disperse  or  dispel  by 
smiling;  to  exercise  influence  on  by  smiling: 
with  awty,  or  a  like  modifying  term.  '  An«l 
sharply  wmile  thy  sorrow  dead.'  Tcuny 
'The  evening  beam  that  amiUe  the  olooiU 
away.'    Byron. 

No  Mr  Hebrew  boy 
Shall  smi/e  away  my  maiden  blame.      TtuHysvu 

ITosmlleat;  to  receive  with  a  smile.  [Rare.] 
SmiU  you  my  speeches,  as  I  were  a  fooL     Skak 

&  To  Wrinkle  by  smilhig.    [Bare.] 

He  does  tmiie  his  face  Into  more  lines  than  are  in 
the  new  map.  SkmM. 

Smile  (smllX  n.  [See  the  verb.]  1.  A  pecu- 
liar contraction  of  the  features  of  the  face, 
which  naturally  expresses  pleasure,  moder- 
ate Joy,  approbation,  or  kindness:  opposeil 
to  frovon.  "  Sweet  intercourse  of  looks  ami 
emiles.'  MiltotL-^i.  Oay  or  Joyous  sppear- 
ance;  as,  the  tmilee  of  spring.  —3.  Favour : 
countenance;  propitiousuess;  as.  the  nniles 
of  Providence.— 4.  A  somewhat  similar  ex- 
pression of  countenance  indicative  of  satis- 
lactlon,  but  combined  yrith  malevolent 
feelings,  as  contempt,  scorn.  &a;  as.  a 
Boomful  or  derisive  tmiie.  'Silent  tmiUe 
of  slow  disparagement'  Tcrmyton.— 5.  A 
dram.    [American  riangj 

SmUeftii  (smirf ulX  a.  Full  of  smilei;  smil- 
ing. 

BmileleM  (smnies).  a.  Not  having  a  smile. 

Bmller  (smll'dr).  n.  One  who  smiles.  'Thou 
faint  «Tni2«r.  Adeline.'    Tennygon. 

BmlUngly  (smfl'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  smilinK 
manner;  with  a  smile  or  look  of  pleasure. 
Shak. 

SmUingness  (smll'ing-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  smiling.  *  And  made  despair  a  iintf- 
ingneea  anume.'    Byron. 

8mlltt(smIltX    Smelt;  did  smelL 

Smirdl  (smdrch).  v.t.     [From  the  root  of 
nrnar.]    To  stun;  to  smear;  to  soli;  to 
smutch. 
I'D  . . .  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face.  5k«k. 

Smirk  (sm«rk),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  tmeroum. 
emeareian,  to  smirk  or  smile;  from  root  of 
$mUe;  comp.  0.0.  amieren,  gmieUn,  to  smile. 
See  Smilk.]  To  smile  affectedly  or  wan- 
tonly; to  look  affectedly  soft  or  kind. 

The  hostess  smilini;  and  *mirkiHg,  as  each  new 
guest  was  presented,  was  the  centre  of  attraction  to 
a  host  of  young  dandies.  H»9k. 

Smirk  (sm«rkX  n.  An  affected  smile;  a  soft 
look  *A  constant  vnvrk  upon  tha  face.' 
CheeitrjUld. 

The  bride,  aU  smirks  and  blush,  had  Just  entered 
the  room.  Sir  t¥.  Sim. 

Smirk  (sm^rkX  a.   Smart;  spruce.  Spenmr. 

[Provincial] 
Smlrky  (smArklX  a-  Same  as  Anirk:   [Fru- 

Yinciu.] 
8mlt  (imttX  pp.  of  tmUe.    Smitten. 

To  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt 
Clear  sprint,  or  shadv  g^ve.  or  sonny  hilL 
Smit  with  tm  love  of  sacred  wemg.  MMm. 

8mlt(nnlt),  V.t  To  Infect.  [Scotch.] 
Smite  (smitX  9.t.  pret.  smote;  pp.  amitten, 
amit;  ppr.  amiting.  [A.  Sax.  amttan,  to 
■mite,  to  dash,  pret  amdt;  also  be-amttaii, 
todeflle,  pollute,  infect;  D.  amijten,  to  bent, 
to  kick,  to  cast  or  throw;  Dmi.  amide,  tu 
fling,  to  pitch ;  O.  aehmeiaaen,  to  strike,  to 
cast  Comp.  «m««ft.  From  this  stem  coni<?s 
O.E.  amitten.  to  defile,  to  infect;  8c  emit, 
Prov.  £.  amittU,  to  infect  with  disease;  also 
amut.]  1.  To  strike;  to  give  a  blow,  as  with 
the  hand,  something  held  in  the  hand,  or 
something  thrown;  to  beat;  as,  to  amite  one 
with  the  Est;  to  amite  with  a  rod  or  with  a 
stone. 

Whosoever  riiall  smiie  thee  on  the  rirht  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  al«o.  Mat  v.  39. 

8.  To  destroy  the  life  of  by  beatinff  or  by 
weapons  of  any  kind;  to  slay;  to  kill 

And  the  men  of  Ai  smote  of  them  about  thirty  and 
six  men.  Josh.  viL  5. 


c^flAaiU.      £h.  Sc  locA; 
Vol.  IV. 


g>^;     it  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^^;    th.  tAen;    th,  Min;    w,  t^ig;    wh,  icAlg; 


sh,  azure. —See  Kn; 
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a  To  blast;  to  destroy  the  life  or  vigour  of, 
as  by  a  stroke  or  by  some  destructive  visita- 
tion; as,  to  tmite  a  country  with  pestilence. 
And  the  flax  and  the  barley  was  smitten.  Ex.  ix.  31. 

Time  has  laid  his  hand 
Upon  my  heart,  gently,  not  smiting  it.   Longfellow. 

4.  To  afElict;  to  chasten;  to  punish. 

Let  u«i  not  miittake  God's  goodness,  nor  inuiffine. 
because  he  smites  us,  that  we  are  forsaken  by  him. 

Ab^  tVaJke. 

ft.  To  strike  or  affect  with  passion. 

See  what  the  charms  that  smite  the  simple  heart. 

Smit  with  the  lore  of  sister  arts  we  came.    Po/e. 
See  also  quotations  under  Smit  and  Sxittkn. 
Smite  (smItX  v.L  L  To  strike;  to  collide;  to 
knock. 

The  heart  melteth,  and  the  knees  smite  together. 

Nah.  iL  10. 

2.  To  affect  as  by  a  stroke:  to  enter  or  pene- 
trate with  quickness  and  force;  to  shoot 

Arthur  looking  downward  as  he  past 
Felt  the  light  of  her  eyes  into  his  life 
SmiU  on  toe  sudden.  Tennyson. 

Smite  (smit).  n.    A  blow.    [Local] 
Smiter  (smlt'^rX  n.    One  who  smites  or 
strikes. 

1  gare  my  back  to  die  smiters.  Is.  L  6. 

Smith  (smith),  n.  [A.  Sax.  imith,  a  crafts- 
man, a  carpenter,  a  smith;  IceL  tmithr, 
Goth,  tmiiha,  an  artificer;  D.  tmuf  ,G.  sehmid, 
a  smith.  From  the  root  of  unooth  rather 
than  that  of  smiU.  ]  1.  One  who  foi^s  with 
the  hammer;  one  who  works  in  metals;  as, 
a  go\d-$mith,  Bilver-«mt<A,  Jkc.  Often  dis- 
tinctively applied  to  a  black-smith. 

The  smith  with  the  tongs  both  worketh  In  the  coals 
and  fskhioneth  it  with  hammers.  Is.  xUr.  la. 

2.t  One  that  makes  or  effects  anything. 

Tis  Slid  the  doves  repented,  though  too  late 
Become  the  smiths  ot  their  own  foolish  fate. 

Dryden. 

Smith  (smith).  V.  t  [A.  Sax.  tmithian,  to  fab- 
ricate out  of  metal  by  hammering.  See  the 
noun.]    To  beat  into  shape ;  to  forge. 

Smithcraft  (smithlcraftX  n.  The  art  or 
occupation  of  a  smith.  'Inventors  of  paa- 
torage,  smUhera/t,  and  musick.'  Sir  W. 
RaUigk.    [Rare.] 

&nitheiy  (smith'dr-i).  n.  1.  The  workshop 
of  a  smith ;  a  smithy.— 2.  Work  done  by  a 
smith. 

The  din  of  all  his  smithery  may  some  time  or 
other  po&bibly  wake  this  noble  duke.  Burke. 

5.  The  act  or  art  of  forging  or  hammering  a 
mass  of  iron  or  other  metal  into  a  desired 
shape:  smithing. 

Smithing  (sniith'ingX  n.  The  act  or  art  of 
working  a  mass  of  iron  into  the  intended 
shape. 

Smithy  ( smith'! X  n.  [A.  Sax.  mniththe,  a 
smithy.  See  Smith.]  The  workshop  of  a 
smith. 

Smitt  (smitX  n.  [L.  O.  wmiltit,  fchmitte;  O. 
tichmitz,  tehmiUe.  from  tmitten,  BchmiUen, 
to  besmear.  ]  The  finest  of  the  clayev  ore 
made  up  into  balls,  used  for  marking  sheep. 

Smitted.t  For  Smitten,  pp.  of  unite.  Chau- 
cer. 

Smitten  (smifnX  pp.  of  tmite.  1.  Struck; 
killed.— 2.  Affected  with  some  passion ;  ex- 
cited by  beauty  or  something  impressive. 

He  was  himself  no  less  smitten  with  Constantia. 

Addisen. 

Smittle  (smitlX  v.t.  [From  tmOe.]  To  in- 
fect   (Local.  ] 

Smittle,  SmittliBh  (smitl,  smitl-ish).  a. 
Infectious;  contagious.    [Local] 

SmodC  (smokX  ^  [A.  Sax.  gmoee;  Icel. 
tinokkr,  a  smock;  Sw.  »mog,  a  garment  It 
may  mean  properly  a  garment  one  creeps 
into  or  slips  over  one's  head ;  comp.  Icel 
«m(iaon,  to  creep;  Icel  tmokka,  to  put  on  a 
shirt,  sleeve,  loop,  or  the  like,  »mjiiga,  to 
creep  through  or  into.  See  Smuools.]  1.  A 
shift;  a  chemise;  a  woman's  under  garment 
'Oh  ill  starr'd  wench,  pale  as  thy  tmoek.' 
Shak.—Z  Smock-frock. 

The  Swiss  stand  drawn  up,  disguised  In  white 
canvas  smocks.  Carlyle. 

Smoek  was  formerly  used  tometimes  ad jec- 
tively  and  sometimes  in  composition,  signi- 
fying belonging  or  relating  to  women;  char- 
acteristic of  women :  female.  *  Smoek  loy- 
alty.' Dryden.  *  Smock-tnMon.'  B.  Jon- 
ton. 

Smock  (smok).  i;.  t  To  provide  with  or  clothe 
in  a  smock  or  smock-frock.  'Though 
mnodr'd,  or  furr'd  and  purpled,  still  the 
clown.'    Tennynm. 

SmodC-fkoed  (smok^fastX  a.  Having  a  femi- 
nine countenance  or  complexion;  smooth- 
faced; pale-faced.  'Your  smooth,  tmock- 
faeed  hoy.'    Dryden. 


SmodC-firo6k  (smok'frokX  n.  A  garment  of 
coarse  linen,  resembling  a  shirt  in  shape, 
worn  by  field-labourers  over  their  other 
clothes. 

Smockless  (smokies),  a.  Wanting  a  smock. 

Smook-mill  (smok'mil),  n.  A  form  of  wind- 
mill, of  which  the  mill-house  is  fixed,  and 
the  cap  only  turns  round  as  the  wind  varies. 
It  thus  differs  from  the  post-mill  of  which 
the  whole  fabric  is  movable  round  a  vertical 
axis.  It  is  also  called  the  Dutch  mill,  as 
being  that  most  commonly  employed  in 
Holland  for  pumping. 

Smook-race  (8muk'ras),n.  A  race  in  former 
times  run  by  women  for  the  prize  of  a  fine 
smock.    [North  of  England.] 

Smook-treason  (smok'trd-zon),  n.  Female 
treason;  treason  oy  a  woman. 

Smokable  (smdk'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
smoked.    [Rare.] 

Smoke  (smdk),  n.  [A.  Sax.  tmeca,  D.  and 
L.G.  amook,  Dan.  tmog,  G.  nnauch,  smoke. 
Perhaps  same  root  as  tmaek,  taste.]  1.  The 
exhalation,  visible  vapour,  or  substance  that 
escapes  or  is  expelled  in  combustion  from 
the  substance  burning;  applied  especially 
to  the  volatile  {Mirticles  expelled  from  vege- 
table matter,  or  wood,  coal,  peat,  Sui. ;  the 
matter  expeUed  from  metallic  substances 
being  more  generally  called /unw  or  fumes. 
In  its  more  extended  sense  the  word  smoke 
is  applied  to  all  the  volatile  products  of 
combustion,  which  consist  of  gaseous  exha- 
lations charged  with  minute  portions  of 
carbonaceous  matter  or  soot ;  but,  as  often 
used  in  reference  to  what  are  called  smoke- 
consumhig  furnaces,  the  term  is  frequently 
employed  to  express  merely  the  carbona- 
ceous matter  which  is  held  in  suspension 
by  the  gases.  Various  methods  have  been 
devised  for  the  removal  of  smoke  or  for  the 
cure  of  smoky  chimneys,  and  also  for  the 
consumption  and  purification  of  smoke. 
The  methods  employed  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose all  merge  into  one  common  principle ; 
namely,  that  of  mixing  air  with  the  combus- 
tible vapours  and  gases  generated  by  the 
action  of  heat  on  pitcoal,  so  that  they  may 
be  made  to  bum  with  flame,  and  become 
entirely  converted  into  incombustible  and 
transparent  invisible  vapours  and  gases. 

Laud  we  the  gods ; 
And  let  our  crooked  smokes  climb  to  their  nostrils 
From  our  ble&t  altars.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  resembles  smoke;  vapour; 
watery  exhalations.  Hence— 3.  Something 
frivolous  or  of  no  i  mpor  tance  or  consequence ; 
barrenness  of  result;  utter  failure;  mere 

Shroses:  idle  talk;  vanity;  emptiness;  as, 
he  affair  ended  in  nnoke. 

The  helpless  smoke  of  words  doth  me  no  riffht. 

Shak. 

4.  The  act  of  drawing  in  and  puffing  out  the 
iimies  of  burning  tobacco.  'Soldiers,  loung- 
ing about  taking  an  early  smoke.'  W.  U. 
Russell. —Like  smoke,  verv  rapidly.  ' Taking 
money  like  smoke.'  Mayhew.  [Slang.] 
Smoke  (smdkX  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  smoked;  ppr. 
smoking.    [A.  Sax.  smocian.  See  the  noun.] 

1.  To  emit  smoke:  to  throw  off  volatile  mat- 
ter in  the  form  of  vapour  or  exhalation ;  to 
reek.  'Thy  falchion  smokiiw  in  his  blood.' 
Shak. 

To  him  no  temple  stood  nor  altar  smoked.     Milton. 

2.  To  bum;  to  be  kindled;  to  rage. 

The  anger  of  the  Lord  and  his  Jealousy  shall 
stnoke  RK^inst  that  man.  Dent.  xxix.  30. 

3.  To  raise  a  dust  or  smoke  by  rapid  motion. 

Proud  of  his  steeds,  be  smokes  along  the  field. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  smell  or  hunt  out;  to  suspect  [Rare.] 

1  began  to  smoke  that  they  were  a  parcel  of  ntum- 
ners.  Addison. 

6.  To  emit  fumes  of  buming  tobacco  from 
a  pipe,  cigar,  or  the  like.  —  6.  To  suffer  as 
from  over-work  or  hard  treatment;  to  be 
punished. 

Some  of  3rou  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Rome.    Shak. 

Smoke  (smdkX  v-t  l.  To  apply  smoke  to; 
to  foul  by  smoke;  to  hang  in  smoke;  to 
medicate  or  dry  by  smoke;  to  fumigate:  as. 
to  smoke  infected  clothing:  to  smoke  beef  or 
hams  for  preservation.— 2.  To  drive  out  or 
expel  by  smoke:  generally  with  out. 

The  king  upon  that  outrage  against  his  person. 
smoked  the  Jesuits  out  of  ikis  nest.  Sandys. 

8.  To  draw  smoke  from  into  the  month  and 

guff  it  out ;  to  burn  or  use  in  smoking ;  to 
ihale  the  smoke  of ;  as,  to  smoke  tobacco 
or  opium ;  to  smoke  a  pipe  or  cigar. — 4.  To 
smell  out ;  to  find  out. 

It  must  be  a  very  plausive  invention  that  carries 
It :  thejr  begin  to  stnoke  ine.  Shak. 


6.  t  To  sneer  at;  to  quiz;  to  ridicule  to  the 

face.    Congreve. 

Thou'rt  very  smart,  my  dear ;  but  see,  smok*  the 
doctor.  Addison. 

Smoke-arch  (smdk'ilrchX  n.  The  smoke- 
box  of  a  locomotive. 

Smoke-hall  (smdk'bftl),  n.  MUil  a  spherical 
case  of  pasteboard  or  canvas  filled  with  a 
composition  which,  while  burning,  emits  a 
great  quanUty  of  smoke.  Smoke-balls  are 
frequently  discharged  from  mortars,  in  order 
to  conceal  a  movement  of  troops  from  the 
view  of  ^e  enemy ;  they  are  also  occasion- 
ally thrown  from  the  hand,  either  to  suffo- 
cate the  men  emploved  in  the  galleries  of 
mines,  or  to  compel  them  to  quit  their  work. 

Smoke-beU  (smdk'belX  n.  A  glass  bell  sus- 
pended over  a  gas-light  to  intercept  the 
smoke,  and  prevent  its  blackening  the  ceil- 
ing immediately  over  the  Jet 

Smoke-hla6k  (smdk^lak).  n.  Lamp-black, 
consisting  of  the  smoke  of  resinous  sub- 
stances, especially  of  pitch,  used  for  various 
purposes,  as  printer's-ink,  blacking,  itc 

Smoke-hoard  (smdkn)drdX  n.  A  sliding  or 
suspended  board  or  metal  plate  placed  be- 
fore the  upper  part  of  a  fire-place  to  cause 
an  increased  draught,  and  prevent  the  smoke 
from  coming  out  into  the  room. 

Smoke-hOX  (smdk'boksX  n.  A  compartment 
at  the  off-ena  of  a  tubular  steam-boiler,  into 
which  the  smoke  and  other  products  from 
the  fumaces  are  received  from  the  tubes, 
preparatory  to  their  passing  into  the  funnel 
or  chimney. 

Smoke-cloud  (smdkldoud).  n.  A  cloud  of 
smoke. 

Smoke-consumer  (sm6kncon-sfim-6rX  n. 
An  apparatus  for  consuming  or  buming  all 
the  smoke  from  a  fire. 

Smoke-consuming  (smdklcon-sfim-ingX  a. 
Tending  or  serving  to  consume  or  bum 
smoke;  as,  a  smoke-coTisuming  furnace.  See 
Smokk.  n. 

Smoke -dry  (smdk'dilX  v.t  To  dry  by 
smoke. 

Smoke -Harthing  (smdk'ftir-THing).  n. 
1.  Same  as  Pentecostal— 2.  pL  Same  as 
Hearth-money. 

Smoke-house  (sm6k^ous).  n.  A  bnildins 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  curing  flesh 
by  smoking.  It  is  provided  with  hooks  for 
suspending  the  pieces  of  meat  which  are 
hung  over  a  smouldering  fire  kindled  at  the 
bottom  of  the  apartment 

Smoke-Jack  (smdk'JakX  n.  A  machine  for 
turning  a  roasting-spit  by  means  of  a  fly- 


Smoke-Jack. 


a  a.  The  chimney,  contracted  in  a  circular  lorm. 
i.  Strong  bar  placed  over  the  fire-place,  to  support 
the  Jack.  r.  Wheel  with  vanes  radiating  from  its 
centre,  set  in  motion  by  the  ascent  of  the  bested 
air.  and  communicating,  by  the  pinion  d  and  the 
crown-wheel  e,  with  the  pulley/,  from  which  motio* 
is  transmitted  to  the  spit  by  the  chain  passing  over 
it. 

wheel  or  wheels,  set  in  motion  by  the  cur- 
rent of  ascending  air  in  a  chimney, 
bnokeless  (smdkles),  a.  Having  no  smoke. 
Tenants  with  sighs  the  smoke/ess  towers  survey. 

Smoke -money,  Smoke -penny  (smdk'- 
mun-i,  smdk'pen-niX  n.  Same  at  SmokB- 
silver. 

Smoke -plant  (smdk'plant).  n.  A  much- 
cultivated  beautiful  deciduous  South  Kuro- 
pean  shrub,  Rhus  eotinus,  nUt.  order  Ana^ 
cardiaceie.  yielding  the  yellow  dyewood 
called  young  fustic,  and  used  also  in  tan- 
ning. Called  Venus  or  Venetian  Sumach. 
It  has  simple,  smooth,  shining,  green  leavea» 
and  very  remarkable  feathery  inflorescence. 


Fite,  fttr,  fat,  f|^l;       md,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not.  move;     tube,  tub,  b\|U;     oil,  poiud;      ii.  So.  abune;      y.  Sc  Isy. 
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(imdk'Ar).  n.    L  One  who  driet  bv 

SDokc— t  One  who  oaet  tobacco  by  inhal* 

ioff  lU  HDoke  froro^  pip*,  cigar,  Ac 

llBolDt-ndl  (smftk'aU).  n.    A  maU  saU 

tiolatod  agaliul  %ht  foremast  when  a  ship 


Smok«-MiL 

rid«a  bead  to  wind,  to  give  the  tmoke  of 
the  gaUer  an  opportunity  of  riaing.  and  to 
perent  Ita  being  blown  aft  on  to  the  qoar- 

Smoka-lUTar  (•mdk'illTdr),  n.  Money 
faroMoly  paid  annually  to  the  miniater  of  a 
pariah  as  a  modoa  in  lieu  of  tithe-wood. 

nioka-gtaek  (nnolc'ktak),  n.  In  iteam 
mtmU,  a  name  common  to  the  funnel  and 
the  eereral  escape-pipes  for  steam  beside  it. 

imolD»4IClkt  (smdk'UtX  &  Imperrious  to 
•noke;  not  permitting  smoke  to  enter  or 


(smdk'trdX  n.    Same  as  Smoke- 
jtmnt 
waftlrtlj  (smdkl-li).  adw.    In  a  smoky  man* 


(sm6k1-neaX  n.    The  state  of 

ImoklBC  (smdk'faigX  P'  «nd  a.  1.  £mit- 
tiqg  smoke:  as,  a  wmASng  furnace.— 2. Used 
for  smoking  or  haring  its  smoke  inhaled : 
aa.  a  mmeking  mixture.— 8.  Set  apart  for  the 
pvpose  of  smoking  in.  or  for  being  occupied 
Vy  arooken;  as,  a  tmoking  carriage;  a  nnok- 
img  room;  a  tmokituf  saloon.  Ac 
moklnc  (xii6klngx  n.  The  act  of  one  who 
or  tint  which  smokes;  speciflcally,  the  act 
or  pcactic*  of  inhaling  tobacco  smoke  from 
a  pipe  or  dgar;  aa,  to  be  addicted  to  imok- 

Imolrtllg - 0^  (smdk'Ingkap X  n.  A  light 
oTBameotal  cap.  generally  resembling  a  fUt- 
tlsli  fte,  osad  by  smokers  and  others  for  in- 


■BOlor  (smdklX  ^  t  Bmitting  smoke,  es- 
DodaUy  much  smoke;  as,  nnoky  Area.— 
1   Haflng  the  appearance  or  nature  of 


f^ 


in  a  awnUag  drowoed  ia  a  bbck 

tha  day  after  saMtherad  with  sm»J^ 

S.  flOad  with  smoke,  or  with  a  Tapour  re- 
asaibMng  it;  aa,  a  #mo4ry  atmosphere  — 
4  asbject  to  be  filled  with  smoke  from  the 
or  ftre-placea.  'Worse  than  a 
SkaJc  —  h.  Tamiahed  with 
Boiaome  with  smoke.  '  Lowly  sheds 
vuksmafty  rafters.*  MUUm.— Smoky  quartz. 
a  TarietTof  quarts  of  a  smoky  brown  colour, 
■och  tha  same  as  cairngorm. 
iBMldT  (sm6rd«rx  Smoldering,  <tc.    See 

Sao0L»n,  8MO0LDBRIHO,  Ac. 

iBOtt  (am6ltX  n.  (OaeL  mat,  a  spot]  A 
aabDoo  when  a  rear  or  two  old,  and  when 
U  haa  aoqulred  Ita  ailrery  scales. 


(kcT  tiyn"  )»««»>»•  to  the  tea.  ther  asnme 
brttaam  dtrm,  and  there  becooie  the  smgit, 
fraai  tear  to  ttu  tachet  ia  length.     Bmird. 

(imdrX  V.I.    (A  Sax.  nMrian^  D.  and 

smemi.  to  suffocate;  perhapa  from 

vootasnwar    See8M0THl]i,n.]    To 

or  smother.     (Old  BngUsh  and 


1 


,  Smort  (sm4^.  smdrX  v-i 
to  suffocate.    (Scotch.  ] 


To  smo- 


ke was  crtWA  th«  ford, 
» tfac  taaw  the  chapman  tm^^f'd.    Bums. 

(snflTHX  o.    10  K.  «motA«,  from  a 

hat  rsre  A.  Sax.  form  gmoethe  or 

(7X  the  ordinary  forms  (as  O.E. 


gmeeth,  A.  Sax.  twithe)  having  undergone 
umlaut  The  root  is  that  of  srmtA]  1.  Hav- 
ing an  even  surface,  or  a  surface  so  even 
that  no  rou^ness  or  points  are  perceptible 
to  the  touch;  free  from  aaperities  or  un- 
evenness;  not  rough;  as.  tmooth  glass;  a 
nnooth  surface.  'My  smooth  moist  hand.' 
Shak, 

The  OQtUncs  most  be  sm^tfh,  imperceptible  to  the 
toucli,  and  even  without  eaainences  or  cavities. 

Drydtfi. 
%  Svenly  spread ;  glossy;  as.  smooth  hair. 
'Thy  sleek  smooth  head.'   Shak.—^  Qently 
flowing ;  not  ruffled  or  undulating. 

While  tmpoth  Adonis  from  his  native  rocic 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea.  AitUon. 

4.  Uttered  without  stops,  obstruction,  or 
hesitation;  falling  pleasantly  on  the  ear; 
even;  not  harsh;  not  rugged;  hence,  usins 
language  not  harsh  or  rugged;  as,  smooth 
verse;  smooth  eloquence.  "The  only  smooth 
poet  of  those  times.'    Milton, 

When  sage  Minerva  rof  e. 
From  her  tweet  lips  smooth  elocution  flows.    Gay. 

(.  Bland;  mild;  soothing;  insinuating;  flat- 
tering. 

I  have  been  politic  with  my  friend,  smooth  with 
mine  enemy.  Shak. 

This  smooth  discourse  and  mild  behaviour  ofk 
Conceal  a  traitor.  Adduon. 

6.  Free  from  anvthing  disagreeable  or  un- 
pleasant ;  not  alloyed  with  any  painful  sen- 
sation. '5moo(A  and  welcome  newa'  Shak. 
'  Smooth  comforta.'  Shak.—I.  Without  iolt 
or  shock;  equable  as  to  motion.— SmooCA  is 
often  used  in  the  formation  of  self-explain- 
ing compounds,  as  fmootA- haired,  smooth- 
leaved,  nnootA-shaven,  smooCA-swarded,  <S:c. 
Stm.  Even,  plain,  level,  flat,  polished,  glossy, 
sleek,  soft,  bland,  mild,  soothing,  voluble, 
flattering,  adulatory,  deceptive. 
Smooth  (smOTHX  n.  1.  The  act  of  making 
smooth. 

In  tliat  instant  she  put  a  rouge-pot.  a  brandy  bottle, 
and  a  i^te  of  broken  meat  into  the  bed,  gave  one 
smooth  to  her  hair,  and  finally  let  in  her  vUitor. 

ThacJterajr. 

8.  That  which  Is  smooth ;  the  smooth  part 
of  anything.  'The  smooth  of  his  neck.' 
Oen.  xxviL  16.— 8.  A  grass  field;  a  meadow. 
(United  SUtea] 

Smootll,  Smoothe  (smMHX  v  t  prei  A  pp. 
smoothed;  ppr.  smoothing.  [From  the  ad- 
jective.] 1.  To  malce  smooth;  to  make  even 
on  the  surface  by  any  means ;  as,  to  smooth 
a  board  with  a  plane ;  to  smooth  cloth  with 
an  iron.  '  To  smooth  the  ice.'  Shak.  'And 
smooth' d  the  ruffled  seas.'  I>rydsn.  —  2.  To 
free  from  obstruction;  to  make  easy. 

Thou.  Abelard,  the  last  sad  office  pay. 

And  smooth  my  passage  to  the  realms  of  day.   /V/r. 

8.  To  tree  from  harshness;  to  make  flowing. 

In  their  motions  harmony  divine 

So  smooths  her  charmii^  tones.        Milton. 

4.  To  palliate;  to  soften.  'To  stmooth  his 
fault  I  should  have  been  more  mild.'  Shak. 
(.  To  calm;  to  mollify:  to  allay.  '  Each  per- 
turbation smooth* d  with  outward  calm.' 
ifiUon.— «.  To  ease:  to  regulate.  '  The  dif- 
ficulty smooth* d.'  Dryden. 
8mooih(smOTHXoi.  To  use  blandiahment; 
to  act  the  flatterer;  to  be  insinuating. 

Because  I  cannot  flatter  and  look  fair. 
Smite  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog. 

Shak. 

Smooth-bore  (smMH'bdrX  a.     Same  as 

Smooth-bored. 
Smooth  -  bore  (  smOTHa>dr  X  n.    A  firearm 

with  a  smooth-bored  barrel,  in  opposition 

toari/ftf. 
Smootil-bored  (sm()THl>6rd).  a.    Having  a 

smooth  bore,  as  opposed  to  a  riJUd  barrel. 
Smooth-browed  (sraOTU'broud),  a.  Having 

a  smooth  or  unwrinkled  brow. 
Smooth-chinned  (smttTH'chindX  a.  Having 

a  smooth  chin;  beardless.  'Smooth-ehinnea 

courtiers.'    Masxinger. 
Smooth-<littled(8mOTH'dit-tidXa.Smoothly 

or  sweetlv  sung  or  played :  having  a  flow- 
ing, pleasing  melodv.     '  His  soft  pipe,  and 

smooth-dUtved  %on!g.     Milton. 
Smoothent  (smoTU'nXv.t  To  make  smooth; 

to  smooth. 

With  edged  grooving  tools  they  cut  down  and 
smoothen  the  extuberances  IcA.  Maxon. 

Smoother  (smOTB'^r).  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  smooths.  '5inoofA«r»  and  polishers 
of  language.'    Bp.  Peretf. 

SmooUl-faoeC  (smOTH'fast).  a.  1.  Having 
a  smooth  face;  beanlleM.— 2.  Having  a  mild, 
soft,  bland,  or  winning  look.  *  Smooth  faud 
wooers.'  'Smooth-faced  peace.'  Shak. — 
&  Having  a  fawning  insinuating  look.  'That 


smooth-faced  gentleman,  tickling  Conuno* 
dlty.'  Shak.—  4.  Having  a  smooth  face  or 
surface  in  general. 

Smooth-gndned  (smOf  H'gr&ndXa.  Smooth 
in  the  grain,  as  wood  or  stone.  *  Smooth- 
grained  and  proper  for  the  turner's  trade.' 
Dryden. 

Smoothing-iron  (smttTH'ing-I-«mX  n.  An 
iron  instrument,  generally  somewhat  trl- 
ansular  in  shape,  with  a  flat  polished  face, 
and  used  when  neated  for  smoothing  clothes, 
linen,  dbc.  Solid -bodied  smoothing -irons 
are  heated  by  being  placed  near  the  Are  or 
over  a  flame;  hollow  irons  are  heated  by 
Introducing  an  Iron  heater,  incandescent 
charcoal,  or  a  gaa  flame  into  the  body  of  tho 
utensiL 

Smoothlng-]>lane  (sm5TB'ing-pl&nX  n.  In 
carp,  a  sntall  flne  plane  used  for  smoothing 
snd  finishing  work.    See  Plamb. 

Smoothly  (smOTHliX  adv.  In  a  smooth 
manner:  (a)  evenly;  not  roughly  or  harshly; 
with  even  flow  or  motion.  *  Whose  names 
yet  run  tmoolAiy  in . . .  a  blank  verse. '^Aait*. 
'Bivers. . .  smoothly  flow.'  Pope,  (b)  With- 
out obstruction  ordlfflculty;  readily;  easily. 

Had  Joshua  been  mindfbl,  the  fraud  of  the  Gibeoa- 
Ites  cotud  not  so  smoothly  have  past  unespied. 

Hooker. 

(e)  With  soft,  bland,  insinuatincr  language; 
as.  to  speak  smoothly,  (d)  Mudly;  inno- 
cently; especially,  with  affected  mildnesa 
and  innocence.  '  Looking  so  smoothly  and 
innocently  on  it,  and  so  deceiving  tueuk' 
Dr.  II.  More. 

Smoothness  (smiyrH'nesX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  smooth;  as.  (a)  evenness  of 
surface ;  freedom  from  roughness  or  asper- 
ity; as,  the  smoothneu  of  a  floor  or  wall,  of 
the  skin,  of  water,  ^.  '  The  torrent's  smooth  - 
n«M  ere  it  dash  below.'  Campbell.  (6) Soft- 
ness or  mildneas  to  the  palate;  as.  the 
smoothness  of  wine,  (c)  Softness  and  sweet- 
ness of  numbers;  easy  flow  of  words. 

VirgiL  though  smooth  where  smoothness  is  re- 
quired, IS  far  from  affecting  it.  Dryden. 

(d)  Mildness  or  gentleness  of  speech;  bland- 
ness  of  address;  especially,  assume  or  hypo- 
critical mildnesa 

She  is  too  subtle  for  thee,  and  her  smoothutss. 

Her  very  silence  and  her  patience. 

Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  p4ty  her.    Shak. 

Smooth-paoed  (smttTH'p&stX  a.  Having  a 
smooth  pace;  having  a  gentle,  regular,  easy 
flow.  '  In  smooth-paced  verse  or  hobbling 
prose.'    Prior. 

Smooth-spoken  (smOTH'sndk-nX  a.  Speak- 
ing smoothly;  plausible;  flattering. 

Smooth-tongned  (smoru'tungdx  a.  Soft 
of  speech;  plausible;  flattering;  cozening. 

Smore.    See  Smoor. 

Smorsando.  Smonato  (smord-din'dO. 
smord-zli't6X  [It.  dying  away.]  A  word 
placed  over  a  passage  of  music  to  indicate 
uiat  the  performer  is  to  gradually  decrease 
the  tone— to  make  it  die  away,  aa  it  were, 
aa  he  proceeds. 

Smote,  pret  of  smiU. 

Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the 

chords  with  might ; 
Smote  the  chord  of  self,  that,  trembUng.  pass'd  io 

oiusic  out  of  sight  fenny  ton. 

SmoterUch,t  a.    Smutty;  dirty.    Chauter. 

Smother  (smuVH'drX  vt  (Probably  from 
the  noun,  and  meaning  originally  to  choke 
or  suffocate  with  dusi  Oomp.,  however^ 
Prov.  S.  smother^  to  daub  or  smear;  D. 
smodderen,  to  smut,  to  dirty.)  L  To  suffo- 
cate or  deatroT  the  life  of.  by  causing  smoke 
or  dust  to  enter  the  lungs;  to  stifle;  to  suf- 
focate by  closely  covering,  and  bv  the  ex- 
clusion of  air;  as,  to  smother  a  child  in  bed. 
'  Untimely tfiMXA«red  in  their  dusky  graves.* 
Shak.  *  The  helpless  traveller  .  .  .  smoth- 
ered in  the  dusty  whirlwind  diea'  Addison. 
2.  To  cover  close  up,  as  with  ashes,  earth. 
Ac\  aa,  to  smother  a  flre.— 3.  To  suppress; 
to  stifle;  to  extinguish;  to  conceal ;  to  hide 
from  public  view.  *  Smothering  his  passions 
for  the  present'  Shak.  'To  smother  the 
light  of  natural  understanding. '   Hooker. 

Smother  (smuTB'^r \  v.i.  l.  To  be  suffo- 
cated.—2.  To  smoke  without  vent;  to  smoul- 
der. 

A  man  had  better  talk  toa  post  than  let  hb  thoughts 
lie  smoking  and  smothering.  Collier. 

Smother  (smuTH'drX  n.  f  Obsolete  forms 
are  smorther,  smurther.  which  may  l>e  from 
smore,  A. Sax.amorian.  to  suffocate.  Smother 
would  lit  mean,  therefore,  stuff  that  suflo- 
catea  1  1.  Smoke;  thick  dust;  confusion  as 
from  dust 

Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother. 
From  tyrant  duke  tmto  a  tyrant  brother.     Shak. 


«h.  Sc  locA;     g,  yo;     J,/ob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siny;     TB.  CAen;  th,  tAin;     w,  u>ig;     wh,  toAig;     zh,  arure.— See  KBT.. 
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For  bandreda  of  acres  nothing  i*  to  be  seen  but 
smtthermaA  desoUtioa,  the  whole  circuit  round  look- 
in;  like  the  ashes  of  a  volcano.         Giibert  tVhite, 

2.t  A  State  of  rapprMdon. 

A  man  were  better  reUte  himself  to  a  ttatae.  than 
suflier  hU  thcmghts  to  pass  in  smttker.  Bacon, 

Bmotliered  (smuTH'drdX  P-  and  a.  Suffo- 
cated; stifled;  snppreMed.  ^SmxOhjtrtd  tnaU, 
in  eheu.  a  form  of  mate  which  it  only  pos- 
sible wnen  the  king  is  sorroanded  by  his 
own  men  and  check  is  given  by  a  knight 

Smother- 117  (smaTirdr-fll),  n.  a  name 
given  to  the  various  n>ecies  of  the  Aphis, 
from  the  deatmction  they  effect  on  plants. 
*  A  shower  of  aphides  or  tmothtr'/Uu.'  OH- 
bert  WkiU. 

Bmotheriness  (smuTH'^r-i-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  smotiiery. 

gmotherlngly  (smut H'dr-ing-UX  adv.  Suf- 
focatingly; suppressintdy. 

Smothary  (smuTH'dr-I),  a.  L  Tending  to 
smother;  stifling.— 2.  Full  of  smother  or 
dust 

Bmoaoh  t  (smoach).  v,L  (Allied  to  tmack.  ] 
To  kiss;  to  embrace;  to  buss.  '  What  buss- 
ing, what  tnumeMng  and  slabbering  one  of 
another  r    8tubb4§. 

Smonldsr  (sm61'd^).  v.i  rO.E.  mmoUler,  to 
smother ;  tne  word  most  closely  connected 
with  it  is  Dan.  gmuldre,  gmulrt,  to  crumble, 
to  moulder,  from  $mtU,  dust]  1.  To  bum 
and  smoke  without  vent;  to  bum  and  smoke 
without  flame.  Hence— 2.  To  exist  in  a  sup- 
pressed state;  to  bum  inwardly,  without 
outward  demonstration,  as  a  thought,  pas- 
sion, and  the  like. 

A  doubt  that  ever  smotdder^d  In  the  hearts 
Of  those  freat  lords  and  barons  of  his  realm 
Flash'd  forth  and  iuto  war.  Ttimyson, 

Smonldert  (smdl'dte),  n.    Smoke;  smother. 

Smonldryt  (smdl'dri).  a.  [See  Smoulder.] 
Smothery;  suffocating.  'SmotiZdry  cloud  of 
dusMsh  stinking  smoke.'    Spenut. 

Smudge  (smuJX  v.t  (A  form  of  tmMJUsK, 
from  nMU,\  1.  To  smear  or  stain  with  dirt 
or  filth;  to  blacken  with  smoke.  — 2.  To 
stifle;  to  smother.    [ProvindaL] 

Smudge  (smuj),  n.  1.  A  foul  spot;  a  stain; 
a  smear.— 2.  A  suffocating  smoke.  ( Provin- 
cial ]—S.  A  heap  of  damp  combustibles, 
partially  ignited,  placed  on  the  windward 
side  of  a  house,  tent,  &o.,  so  as  to  raise  a 
dense  smoke  to  repel  mosquitoes.  [United 
SUtes.] 

I  have  had  a  swtudgt  made  in  a  chafing-dish  at  ay 
bedside.  Mrs.  Citnters. 

Smudge -OOal  (smuj'kOl),  n.  A  miner's 
name  for  coal  which  has  been  partially 
deprived  of  its  bitumen  through  coming  in 
contact  with  trap-dykea»  dfcc.  in  a  state  of 
heat,  and  so  been  converted  into  a  kind 
of  natural  coke.  Called  also  .fittnd-eoai, 
«Stofie-eoa2. 

SmuiT  (nnugX  A.  [L.O.  tfmuot,  Dan.  «m«t, 
O.  ttMPMuk^  handsome,  fine,  neat;  Dan. 
«mtilr,  pretty.]  Neat;  trim;  q>raoe;  flne; 
affectedly  nice  in  dresa  'The  wmvg  and 
silver  Trent '  Shak.  '  Used  to  come  so  fimug 
upon  the  mart '  Shak,  '  Twelve  sable  steeds 
wfMig  as  the  old  raven's  wing.'  BtaumMnni. 
'A smti^  pert  counsellor.'  Qmoper,  'The 
smty  and  scanty  draperies  of  his  style.*  Ds 
Qtttneey.  The  word  now  conveys  a  sU|^ 
shade  of  contempt 

8muir  (noQS)*  v.t.  To  make  smog  or  qmice; 
to  dress  witn  affected  neat&eis. 

My  men  .  .  .  were  all  . .  . 

Studiously  sweeten'd.  smttg^d  wltk  ofle.  and  deckt 

Chmpmmn. 

Smug-tXMlt  (smug^t),  n.  A  oontraband 
boat  on  the  coast  of  China;  an  o]^um  boat 

Smug-flMed  (smug'fist).  a.  Hanngasmug 
or  precise  face;  prim-faced. 

I  once  procured  for  a  tmuf^fcteid  client  of  mine  a 
rood  douse  o'  the  chops,  whtch  pot  a  couple  of  hun* 
dred  poonds  into  his  pocket.  y.  Saiilte. 

Bmugl^  (smug'lX  9.t.  pret  &  pp.  tmug- 
gled;  ppr.  tmuggling.  [L.  O.  tmuggeln,  Dan. 
tmugU,  O.  tehmuggeln^  from  root  of  A.  Sax. 
sml^on,  IceL  amjuga,  to  creep;  Dan.  i 
tmug,  secretly,  underhand.  Smoek  is  from 
same  root]  1.  To  import  or  export  secreUy. 
and  contrary  to  law ;  to  import  or  export 
secretly  and  without  paying  the  duUes  im- 
posed by  law;  to  ran;  as,  to  tmuggU  a  cargo. 

Where,  tippling  punch,  grave  Cato's  self  yodH  see. 
And  Am»r  Patriae  vendmg  smuggUd  tea.   Crabbe. 

1  To  manage,  convev,  or  introduce  clandes- 
tinely; as,  to  tmuggU  a  bill  through  Parlia- 
ment 

Smuggle  (smugOX  v.i.    To  practiae  smug- 
gling. 
New  tkcvc  Afe  plainer  bot  two  w«ys  of  checking 


this  practice— either  the  tempution  to  smuggle  must 
be  diminished  by  lowering  tlie  duties,  or  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  smuggling  must  be  increased. 

Cyc.  o/Commeree. 

Smuggler  (smug^6rX  n.  l.  One  who  smug- 
gles; one  who  imports  or  exi)orts  goocb 
privately  and  confxary  to  law,  either  con- 
traband goods  or  dutiable  goods,  without 
paying  the  customs.— 2.  A  vessel  employed 
in  running  gooda 

Smuggling  (smugging),  n.  The  offence  of 
importing  or  exporting  prohibited  goods  or 
other  goods  without  paying  the  customs; 
the  practice  of  defrauding  the  revenue  by 
the  clandestine  introduction  of  articles  into 
consumption  without  paying  the  duties 
chargeable  upon  them.  It  may  be  com- 
mitted indifferently  upon  the  excise  or  cus- 
toms revenue. 

Smugly  (smugliX  adv.  In  a  smug  manner; 
neatly;  sprucely. 

LUies  and  roses  will  quickly  appear. 

And  her  face  will  look  wondrous  smugly.     Gt^y. 

Smugness  (smug'nesX  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  smug;  neatness;  spracenesa 

flnni^T^"  (smullcin),  n.  An  Irish  brass  coin 
current  in  the  rei^  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of 
the  value  of  \d. 

Smulyt  (smu'liX  a.  Looking  smoothly 
demure. 

Smur(smurXn.  Small,  thick  rain.  [Scotch.] 

During  the  afternoon  a  smur  of  rain  came  on  which 
prevented  me  from  going  to  church  again.      Gait. 

Smut  (smut),  n.  (A  parallel  form  with 
Prov.  E.  tmii,  a  particle  of  soot,  A.  Sax. 
ttnUtOt  a  spot,  a  stain,  smut:  D.  gmet,  a  blot, 
a  stain.  From  root  of  nmite.  Smudge, 
•mt<lM,are  closely  allied  forma  SeeSMUTOU.] 

1.  A  spot  made  with  soot  or  coal ;  or  the 
foul  matter  itself.  — 2.  Obscene  and  filthy 
language.  '  Will  talk  nnut  tliough  a  priest 
and  his  mother  be  in  the  room.'  Adduon. 

I  cannot  for  my  heart  conceive  the  pleasure  of 
noise,  and  nonsense,  and  drunken  freaks,  and 
drunken  quarrels,  and  smut,  and  blasphemy. 

SirlV.Satt. 

a.  A  disease,  also  called  Dutt-brand,  inci- 
dental to  cultivated  com,  bv  which  the 
farina  of  the  grain,  together  with  its  proper 
integuments,  and  even  part  of  the  husk,  is 
converted  into  a  black,  soot-like  powder. 
This  disease  does  not  affect  the  whole  body 
of  the  crop,  but  the  smutted  ears  are  some- 
times very  numerously  dispersed  throughout 
it  Some  attribute  the  smut  to  the  richness 
of  the  soil,  and  others  consider  it  as  a  hered- 
itaiy  disease  transmitted  by  one  generation 
to  another  through  the  seed.  It  is  produced 
by  a  minute  fungus,  UatUago  or  uredo  m- 
getum.  Various  schemes  have  been  tried 
for  the  prevention  of  smut,  but  the  safest 
mode  for  the  farmer  to  pursue  is  never  to 
sow  grain  from  a  field  in  which  the  smut 
has  prevailed. — SmtU  ball,  biut  or  pepper- 
brand,  a  fungoid  disease  analogous  to  smut 
It  consists  of  a  black  powdery  matter,  having 
a  disagreeable  odour,  occupying  the  interior 
of  the  grain  of  wheat  This  powdery  matter 
consists  of  minute  balls  filled  with  sporales, 
and  is  caused  by  the  attack  of  TiUetia  oarie$. 
4.  Bad  soft  coal  containing  much  earthy 
matter. 

Smut  (smut),  v.L  pret  A  pp.  tmutted;  ppr. 
$mutting.  1.  To  stain  or  mark  with  smut; 
to  blacken  with  coal,  soot,  or  other  dirty 
substance. 

The  inside  is  so  smutted  with  dust  and  smoke,  that 
neither  the  marble,  silver,  nor  brass  works  shew  them- 
selves. Addison. 

2.  To  affect  with  the  disease  called  smut ; 
to  mildew. 

Mildew  (aHeth  upon  com  and  twrnttttk  it    Bmem. 

3.  To  blacken;  to  tarnish;  to  taint 

He  is  (ar  from  beiag  smutted  with  the  soil  of 
atheism.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Smut  (smutX  v.i.  1.  To  gather  smut;  to  be 
converted  into  smut  'White  red-eared 
wheat  .  .  .  seldom  «muf4.'  MortimtT.— 
2.  To  give  off  smut:  to  croclL 

Smut -ball  (srout'balX  ^  The  common 
name  of  a  fungus.  TQletia  or  Urtdo  caries, 
of  the  section  Coniomycetes,  very  destruc- 
tive to  wheat 

Smutch  (smuch),  v.t.  [Closely  allied  to 
tmut.  but  perhaps  directly  from  the  Scan- 
dinavian—Sw.  amude,  Dan.  tmicts,  filth, 
dirt.  Smudge  is  another  form.]  To  blacken 
with  smoke,  soot,  or  coal;  to  smudge. 
*What,  hast  #niti<cAed  thy  nose  T'    Shak. 

Have  you  seen  but  a  brif^ht  lily  grow. 

Before  rude  hands  have  touched  itf 
Ua'  you  m^irk'd  but  the  fall  of  the  snow. 

Before  the  soil  ha&  smmtcM'd  it    S.  yomson. 


Smutch  (smuchX  a.  A  foul  spot;  anadge; 
a  black  stain. 

His  milk-white  hand ;  the  palm  is  hardly  deaa. 
But  here  and  there  an  ugly  smutch  appears. 

Cow^er. 

Smutchln  (smuch Mn),  n.  [A  dim.  form 
from  tmutxk.Z    Snuff. 

The  Spanish  and  Irish  take  it  most  in  powder  or 
smutchin,  and  it  mightily  rtfreshes  the  brain. 

Howell. 

Smuth  (smuthX  n.  A  miners'  name  for 
waste,  poor,  smsll  coal. 

Smutnull  (smut' mil),  n.  A  machine  for 
cleansing  grain  from  smut  or  mildew. 

Smuttily  (smutM-li),  adv.  In  a  smutty 
manner;  as,  (a) blackly;  smokily;  foully. 
(6)  With  obscene  language.    Tatter. 

Smuttiness  (smut'i-nesX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  smutty;  as,  (a)  the  state  or 
quality  of  being  soiled  or  smutted;  dirt 
from  smoke,  soot,  coal,  or  smut  if)  Oi»- 
sceneness  of  languageL 

Smutty  (smut'iX  a.  L  Soiled  with  smut, 
coal,  soot,  or  the  like.  'The  tmiOht  air  of 
London.'  HowelL^t.  Affected  with  smut 
or  mildew.  'iSmut^  corn.'  X^odbt.- 3.  Ob- 
scene ;  not  modest  or  pure ;  as,  amutty  lan- 
Siiage.  '  The  amuUy  Joke,  ridiculously  lewd.' 
mollett 

Smsrmlum  (sm6r'ni-um),  n.  [From  L. 
am yriui,  myrrh.  The  plants  have  the  odour 
of  myrrh.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Uni- 
bellifem.  Tlie  species  are  upright,  smooth 
biennials,  with  fleshy  roots,  various  leaves, 
and  terminal  umbels  of  yellow  or  yellovrish- 
green  flowers.  They  are  natives  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe.  S.  Oluaatrum,  or  com- 
mon alexanders,  is  foimd  in  Britain,  most 
frequently  near  the  coast  It  was  formerty 
much  eaten  in  Europe,  both  as  a  salad  and 
pot-herb.  S.  p&r/oliatum,  or  perfoliate  alex- 
anders, is  a  native  of  Greece,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Dalmatia. 

Smjterie,Sm3rtrle(smItfri),n.  Anumeroofl 
^uection  of  small  individuals.  '  A  amytrU 
o' wee  duddie  weana'    Suma.    [Scotch.] 

Snack  (snak),  n.  (O.  and  Prov.  B.  anaek,  to 
snatch.  A  snack  is  what  can  be  hastily 
taken.  See  Snatch.]  1.  A  share:  now 
chiefly  used  in  the  phrase,  to  go  tntuka, 
that  te,  to  have  a  share.  'They  oome  in  for 
their  tnodk.'    Sir  R.  L'Ettranga. 

At  last  he  whispers.  Do,  and  wcll/»  snstks.  Pope. 

2.  A  portion  of  food  that  can  be  eaten  has- 
tily; a  slight,  hasty  repast    IHduitiM. 

Snatiket  (snak'et),  n.    See  Snsckit. 

Snaoot  (snak'otX  Hw  [Corr.  from  K.  L. 
agnpnathua,  from  Or.  jyn»  with,  together, 
and  pfiotAos,  a  Jaw.  because  the  Jaws  are  so 
Joined  together  that  only  the  pomt  or  front 
part  of  the  mouth  is  opened.  Makn.)  AtA, 
the  SynmotAta  acta  of  linnana,  tlM  gvllsk. 
pipe-fish,  or  sea-needle. 

Snaffle  (snafl),  n.  [Allied  to  mauJU,  uUmL^ 
A  bridle,  consisting  of  a  alender  bttmovth, 
with  a  single  rein  and  without  a  curb;  a. 
snaffle-bit 

In  an  the  northern  counties  here. 

Whose  word  is  snti/fle,  spur,  and  ^Mar, 

Tboa  wert  the  best  to  ibUow  gear.   Sir  ly.  Seem. 

Snaffle  (snafl).  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  anaJUd;  ppr. 
anoMing.  To  bridle ;  to  JM>ld  or  manage 
with  a  bridle.  'Horses  ane^fUd  with  the 
bita'    Mir./orMaga. 

Snaffle-tilt  (snafl-bitX  n.  A  plain,  alender 
bit  for  a  horse,  having  a  Joint  in  the  middle, 
to  be  placed  in  the  month. 

Snag  (snag),  n.  [loeL  Mnagi,  a  small  atake 
or  peg.  Allied  perhaps  to  mioi^Medk]  LA 
short  projecting  stump  or  branch;  tke 
stumpy  base  of  a  branch  left  in  pnuing:  a 
branch  broken  off  from  a  tree. 


Thecoat 
Now  on  a  naked  sne^  ia  triiu^ili  bonM. 
Was  hung  on  high.  Drydem 

2.  A  contemptuous  term  for  a  loag,  v^,  or 

irregular  tooth. 

In  China  nooe  hold  woomb  sweat. 

Except  their  snags  are  black  as  Jet      I*ritr. 

8.  In  some  of  the  rivers  of  the  United 
States,  Ac.  the  trunk  of  a  laige  tree  flmdj 
fixed  to  the  bottom  at  one  end  and  dataig 
nearly  or  quite  to  tlM  surface  at  the  other 
end,  bv  which  steamboat^  A&.  are  oftaD 
pierced  and  sunk. 

fUUig  (snagX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  anagaed;  ppr. 
anagging.  1.  To  trim  1^  lopping  branclMe; 
to  cut  the  branchea.  knots,  or  protuber- 
ances from,  as  the  stem  of  a  tree  —2.  To 
injure  or  destroy  by  running  against  the 
trunk  or  branches  of  a  sunken  tree,  as  ha 
American  rivers;  as.  to  snag  a  ateamboal 

Snag-boat  (snag'bdtX  n.  A  steamboat 
fitted  with  an  apparatus  for  removing  1 


Fite,  fir,  fat.  f^;       me.  met.  h^r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tabe,  tub,  boll;       oil.  poimd;       %  8c  abune;      y,  Se.  tay^ 
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SNAP 


«r  othar  otwtactet  to  tiftvigAtion  from  Htbt- 
W4«.     SimmcntU    [United  SUtet.  ] 

MarngfA  (ami^edX  a.  Full  of  snag*;  anaggy. 
*  BcUbouring  one  another  with  tnagged 
mkekK'    Dr  B.  Man. 

glWflfr  (*o*g'l),  A.  Full  of  snags ;  full  of 
ahort  ttQinpa  or  aharp  points ;  abounding 
vtth  knofta;  aa,  a fnoi^yy  tree;  a ««Mi^yy  stick. 

Hb  w«spoo  was  a  tal  aixl  snaggy  oak.    Haywood. 

Snac-tOOtht  (snag'toth),  n.  A  tooth  longer 
than  others  or  than  ordinary. 

Soall  imklX  n,  [A.  Sax.  tnc^,  contr.  from 
iiiayef.  aiwq^*  Ic«L  fHHT^  I><^  ''Mi^;  dim. 
forma  from  root  of  tnMCB,  tneak,  the  name 
•tgntfjrnig  the  creeping  animal.]  l.A  slimy, 
slow 'Creeping,  air- breathing,  gasteropod 
BoUoic  belonging  to  the  genus  Helix  of 
flnnisqa.  now  niiaad  into  the  family  Hell- 
dda.  and  differing  from  the  sIugs(Limacld») 
ahlefly  in  being  oovered  with  a  depressed 
aptonl  sheU.  The  Utter  are  also  sometimea 
popolaiiy  eaDed  wnmiU.  The  shell  is  com- 
poaed  of  carbonate  of  llnsfli,  combined  with 
ooagnlsted  albumen,  secreted  by  the  skin. 
The  head  is  famished  with  four  retractile 
koraaor  tentacula:  and  on  the  superior  pair. 
•I  the  •ztremlty,  the  eyea  are  phM^ed.  The 
•txea  are  united  in  the  same  individual,  but 
the  copulation  of  two  sach  hermaphrodite 
IndiTldaala  ia  necesaary  for  Impregnation. 
The  ooounon  garden  snail  {Helix  awperm)  ia 
the  moal  familiar  speoiea  of  the  typical 
genna.  The  mischief  done  by  it  to  garden 
ptTidace  on  which  it  feeds  is  very  extensive. 
Nearly  equally  well  Imown  is  the  edible 
snail  {H.  F^matimX  largely  fbund  In  France, 
and  caltiTatad  there  and  elsewhere  for  food 
See  SLca— 1  A  drone;  a  alow- 
mm.  *  Dromio,  thou  drone,  thou 
Ihou  ahuL  thou  sot'  ahak.—^\  A 
iortoias,  hence  the  name  of  an  ancient  mili- 
lary  engine  caUsd  also  a  U^tmdo. 


be  atoo  la  that  comtrj  a  kind  of  tnaH  (*»• 
aidtM£tU  thai  b«  M  irraai  that  maov  penons  aay 
1d(%«  tbOB  ia  thfdr  shells  as  men  would  in  a  house. 

Siry.MmHttfvaU. 

4.  A  Dieoe  of  spiral  machinery  somewliat 
reiembling  a  snaO;  specifically,  the  piece  of 
Metal  forming  part  of  the  striking  work  of 
a  dodL— &  Snall-cloTer  (which  seeX 

•BAll-«l07er,  Bnall-trefbil  (snindd-vftr. 
snATtr^fonx  n.  [So  called  from  its  pods, 
which  resemble  the  shells  of  tnaiU.  ]  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Medicago.  the  M,  teuteU 
Imia.    Called  also  Snail 

8Ball-llsll(8ninish).n.  A  species  of  Uparls. 
fuund  in  the  British  Islands,  and  so  called 
from  its  soft  texture,  and  the  habit  of  the 
•ah  to  fix  itaeU  to  rocks  like  a  snaiL 

taafMowvCsaArfloa-^Xfi.  A  leguminous 
flaai  of  the  genus  PhaseolusCP.  Carocai&sX 
alUad  to  the  Udner-bean.  It  is  often  grown 
la  the  gardens  of  south  America,  Southern 
■■rope,  and  India  for  ita  large,  ahowy, 
sweet^eoented  flowers,  under  the  name  of 


-Ukt  (aninikX  a.  Resembling  a  snaO; 
awTtnr  Tenr  slowly. 
MaMS^-SkM(v^iy\Sk\adv.  In  the  manner  of 
aaaall;  slowly. 

Toa  c— nkis  aiovc  so  snmii4iMt  hi  your  busioeMk 

B.  70HS0H. 

(sn&l'mdT-ment).  n.    A 
aometimes  given  to  the  eccentric  of  a 


(sniFp&st).  a.    Moving  slow, 
*  Impotent  and  mmSL-paSed  beg- 
gary *    Shak. 
^MU'^lailt  (sniTplantX  n.    A  name  com- 
»o«  io  two  papilionaceous  planta  of  the 
I  Medicago  (M.  amIeUaCaand  M.  Helix\ 
pods  an  called  snails  from  their  re- 
iblajioe  to  these  animala. 

(anil'shel).  n.    The  covering  of 

(snil'sl6),  a.  As  slow  as  a  snail; 
slow.     'SnaQ-aiow  in  profit' 

(snil'trMoaX  n.    Same  as 

(snikXn.  ( A.  Sax.  snaea,  from  talean, 
to  enep.  to  sneak ;  IceL  sndlrr,  muUcr,  8w. 
Dan  tnoff   Akin  tnail]    A  name  com- 


Booly  given  to  any  seipentk  but  more  par- 
UenlMify  used   to  designste  the  oomroon 


the  female,  as  in  serpents  generally,  being 
larger  than  the  male.  It  inhabits  Europe 
from  Scotland,  and  the  corresponding  lati- 


».  the  Natriat  torquata,  family 
Otatahrkbs,  and  beloagfng  to  a  section  of  the 
taaslly  ^rfeh  sonM  natinalists  have  raised 
Jaao  a  distiaei  tanifly  under  the  name  Natri- 
It  fa  dsalitttte  of  poison-fangs,  and 
food  1 1  insists  of  Uxards.  young  birds, 
fa  ensi  mice,  and  uK^e  parUeuIarly 
a  XM  average  leiigth  is  8  feet,  but  it 
the  length  of  4  or  6  feet, 


Head  and  TaU  of  Common  Snake  [Natrijt  iorftuUa). 

tude  on  the  Continent  to  Italy  and  Sicily. 
The  body  thickens  towards  the  middle  and 
tapers  towards  the  tail,  which  ends  in  rather 
a  sharp  point.  The  head  is  covered  with 
large  plates.  The  Ignorant  sometimes  mis- 
take the  harmless  snake  for  the  viper.  Com- 
pare the  out  at  Viper  with  the  annexed.— 
A  tnakt  in  the  |^ns«f,  a  secret  or  treacherous 
enemy. 

Snake  (snikX  v.t  pret  dt  pp.  tndked;  ppr. 
tnakina.  1.  To  drag  or  hatu,  as  a  snake  m>m 
iU  bole:  often  with  out  [United  SUtes.)— 
2.  Naut.  to  wind  round  spirally,  as  a  laree 
rope  with  a  smaller  one,  or  wiui  cord,  the 
small  ropes  lying  in  the  spaces  between  the 
strands  of  the  large  one;  to  worm. 

Snake  (sn&kl  v.i  To  crawl  like  a  snake. 
[United  SUtes.] 

raake-btrd  (8nikl)«rdX  n.    See  Daetib. 

Snake-tXMlt  (snak'Mt>    See  Fambam- 

MANCHB. 

Snake-eel  (snik^X  ^  -A.  popular  name  of 
the  fishes  which  constitute  the  family  Ophi- 
suridsD  of  some  naturalists,  but  which  others 
class  with  the  true  eels  in  the  family  Mune- 
nidsB,  from  the  tail  tapering  to  a  point  like 
that  of  a  snake.  They  are  natives  of  warm 
seas.  One  species  {OphisuruM  ierven$Y  of 
about  0  feet  long,  is  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Snake-fly  (snftk'fll),  «&.  The  popular  name 
of  neuropterous  insects  of  the  group  Ra- 

{>hidiad»,  and  so  called  from  the  elongated 
orm  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  facility 
with  which  they  move  the  front  of  the  body 
in  different  directions.  They  are  mostly  to 
be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  woods 
and  streams.  The  common  species  Is  sden- 
tiflcally  known  as  Raphidia  ophicptia. 

Snake-gourd  (sn&k^gdrd),  n.  [From  the  re- 
markable snake-like  appearance  of  its  fruits, 
which  are  frequently  8  feet  long.  1  The  com- 
mon name  of  a  cucurbitaceous  plant  of  the 
genus  Tricosanthes  (7*.  anguina),  a  native 
of  India  and  China. 

Snake-liead  (sn&k'hedX  m.    L  A  liliaceous 

Slant  of  the  genus  Fritillarla,  F.  Mtleagria. 
ee  Fbitillaria.— S.  The  American  name 
of  npedea  of  the  genua  Chelone  (which  seeX 
8.  Ijm  end  of  a  flat  rail,  formerly  used  on 
American  railways,  which  was  sometimes 
loosened  and  thrown  up  by  the  carriage 
wheels,  and  frequMitly  entered  the  bodies 
of  the  carriages  to  the  great  danger  of  the 
passengers. 
&iake-llsard  (snUdlx-^rdX     See  Chamjb- 

SAURA. 

Snake-mOBB  (sn&k'mos).  n.  Common  dub- 
moss  {Lycopodium  clavatumy 

Snake-nut  (snak'nutX  n.  The  fruit  of  a 
Demerara  tree,  the  Ophiocaryon  paradoxi- 
cum,  the  Urge  embryo  of  which  resembles 
a  snake. 

Snake-piece  (sn&k'pdsX  ti.  Kaut  same  as 
Pointer. 

Snakeroot  (snik'rSt),  n.  The  popular  name 
of  numerous  American  plants  of  different 
species  and  genera,  most  of  which  are,  or 
formerly  were,  reputed  to  be  efficacious  as 
remedies  for  snake  bites.  Among  the  best 
known  is  ArisUUoehia  9erpentaria,  nat  order 
Aristolochiacece.  of  which  it  is  the  type.  It 
is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  Is  widely  diffused 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  has  a 
fibrous,  aromatic,  and  bitterish  root,  which 
was  formerly  extolled  as  a  cure  for  the  bite 
of  the  rattlesnake  and  other  serpents.  The 
infusion  is  occasionally  used  as  a  stimulant, 
tonic.and  diaphoretic.  The  Virginian  snake- 
root  is  the  PolygcUa  Senega. 

Snake't-beard  (8n&k8n>erd),  n.  The  com- 
mon name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Ophlopo- 
gon,  nat  order  Liliaceie.  belonging  to  China 
and  Japan. 

Snake's-head  Iris  (snikkslied  iris),  n.  A 
plant,  IrU  tuberoea.    See  IRIS. 


Snake-etone  (snik'stdn),  n.  i.  A  popular 
name  of  those  fossils  otherwise  called  Am- 
monitea.— 8.  A  small  rounded  piece  of  stone, 
or  other  hard  substance,  popularly  believed 
to  be  efficacious  in  curing  snake  bites.— 8.  A 
kind  of  hone  or  whetstone  occurring  in  Scot- 
land. 

Snakeweed  (snik'wM).  n.  A  pUmt,  bistort 
IFolygonum  BittortaX  which  grows  in  pas- 
turea  It  Is  astringent  and  sometimes  used 
in  medicine.    See  PoLTGOif  UM. 

Snake-WOpd  (sniUc'wud).  n.  1.  The  wood  of 
the  Stryehnoe  eolttbrina,  nat  order  Loganl- 
aces»,  a  tree  growing  in  the  Isle  of  limor 
and  other  parts  of  the  Bast,  having  a  bitter 
taste,  and  supposed  to  be  a  certain  remedy 
for  the  bite  of  the  hooded  serpent  See 
STRroHM06.~l.  The  Demerara  letter-wood 
{Broeimum  A  wbietii\,  a  tree  of  the  nat  order 
Artocarpaceae.  It  haa  this  name  from  the 
heart-wood  being  mottled  with  irregularly 
shaped  dark  spots.  The  timber  is  exoess- 
ivelv  hard.— &  The  common  name  of  plants 
of  the  genus  Ophioxylon  (dogbanes),  from 
their  twisted  roots  and  stema 

Snakewort  (snAk'wtotX  tk  Same  as  Snake- 
vfeed. 

Swakiah  (snikishX  a.  Havincr  a  snaka-Uke 
form,  habits,  or  qualities:  snaky. 

Snaky  (snftklX  a.  l.  Pertaining  to  a  snake 
or  to  snakes;  resembling  a  snake;  serpentine; 
winding.— 2.  Sly;  cunning;  inslnuanng;  de* 
oeitfuL 

So  to  the  coast  of  Jordan  hadiracts 

HU  aasy  ttepa.  girded  with  tnaJfy  wiles.    MiUtH. 

8.  Having  or  consisting  of  serpenta 

In  his  hand 
He  took  Caduceus.  his  snmJfy  wand.      S^tnter. 

Snap  (snap),  e.e.  pret  &  pp.  mapped;  ppr. 
tnapping.  [L.Q.andD.«na|men,I))Utr»uippe, 
O.  sMnoiMMn,  to  snap,  snip  is  a  lighter 
form  of  this  word,  and  tnvb  is  no  doubt  con- 
nected. See  Shub,  also  Snatch.  ]  L  To  break 
instantaneously;  to  break  short;  aa,  to  map 
a  piece  of  brittle  wood.  'Breaka  the  doors 
open,  enape  the  locka'  Prior.— 2.  To  shut 
with  a  sharp  sound.  ' Then  enapi  his  box.* 
Pope.— &  To  bite  suddenly;  to  saixa  sud- 
denly with  the  teeth. 

Ha.  playing  too  often  at  the  moodi  of  death,  has 
been  sna}ped  by  it  at  last.  Smth. 

He  fM«/r  deceitful  air  with  empty  Jaws.      Gay. 

A  To  snatch  suddenly;  to  catch  unex- 
pectedly. '  When  you  lay  snug  to  tnap 
young  Damon's  goat'    Dryden. 

For  now  you  are  in  no  danger  to  be  xna/f  singing 
again.  Sir  Jl.  L' Estrange. 

&  To  break  upon  suddenly  with  sharp, 
angry  words:  often  with  up,  and  sometimes 
with  up  ihort 

A  surly  il-bred  lord 
That  chides  and  sna^  her  w/  at  every  word. 

Granvi/U. 

6.  To  crack ;  to  make  a  sharp  sound  with ; 
as,  to  enap  a  whip. 

M'Morlan  snmfPed  his  fingers  repeatedly. 

Sir  tV.  Scott. 

7.  To  cause  to  spring  back  or  vibrate  with 
a  sudden  sound;  to  twang.  'To  enap  the 
strings  of  an  instrument'  Dwiaht  —  To 
enap  off,  (a)  to  break  suddenly,  (o)  To  bite 
off  suddenly.  'To  have  had  our  two  noses 
tnapped  off  with  two  old  men  without  teeth.' 
Shak. 

Snap  (snapX  v.i  L  To  break  short;  to  part 
asunder  suddenly;  aa,  a  mast  or  spar  tnape; 
a  needle  tnapt. 

If  your  steel  to  too  hard,  that  is,  too  brittle,   .   .   . 
with  the  least  bending  it  will  sna/.  Mtocvn. 

8.  To  make  an  effort  to  bite;  to  ahn  to  seize 
wiUi  the  teeth:  usually  with  at;  as,  a  dog 
enape  at  a  passenger;  a  fish  enape  at  the 
bait 

We  sna/  at  the  bait  without  ever  dreambig  of  the 
hoolc  that  goes  along  with  it       Sir  X.  VEstrangt. 

8.  To  give  a  sharp  cracking  sound,  such  as 
that  of  the  hammer  of  a  firearm  when  It 
descends  without  exploding  the  charge;  as. 
the  pistol  enapped.  —  K.  To  utter  sharp, 
harsh,  angry  words:  usually  with  at 

With  the  peremptory  Jewish  wives,  we  have  snitft 
's  nunisters  as  they  did  at  the  prophet  Jerc- 


o/God 
miah. 


Bp.  Pridmux. 


6.  To  catch  at  a  proposal  or  offer  eagerly;  to 
accept  gladly  and  promptly:  with  at. 

To  the  astonishment  of  everybody  (he)  Joined  the 
'  Sybarite,'  that  'hell  afloat.' . . .  Reiden  . . .  snapped 
mt  him.  Umnnay. 

Snap  (snapX  a.  I.  A  sudden  breaking  or 
rupture  of  any  substance.  —  2.  A  sudden, 
eager  bite;  a  sudden  seizing  or  effort  to 
seize,  as  with  the  teeth.— 9- A  sharp crackin}; 
sound,  suctr  as  the  crack  of  a  whip.— 4.  A 
greedy  fellow.    Sir  R.  L'Ettrange.—b.  That 


fib,  Se.  lacA;     g,  go;     j.  job;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sifi^;     th.  them;  th,  tMn;     w,  wig;   wh,  whig;   sh,  azure— See  Kit. 


SMOTHERED 


fcit  1 


For  bandredaof  acres  nothing  is  to  be  ^^--i.  t.  .t  ' 
«MM£Arraiiddesolatiou,  the  wtiule  circuit  T'>. 

ingUke  the  ashes  of  a  volcano.         OiAet:  >,...'■ 
2.  t  A  state  of  suppression. 

A  man  were  better  relate  hiniself  to  a  statue  li.  *  • 
sofler  his  thoughts  to  pa^  in  sinother.  1 

BmOtbeTOd  (  srauTH'^rd ),  p.  an<l  a.     >  /: 

cated;stlfled;8uppre88ed.— Swof/t/'A:'/  -.; .    . 

in  eheu.  a  form  of  mate  which  i»  *n\\\  i 

Bible  wnen  the  king  is  surroundd  >>v  '^ 

own  men  and  check  is  given  ijy  a  kiii  'if 
Sxnotlier-fly  (smuTH'^r-fli).  «.    a  nu^i.- 

given  to  the  Tarioas  species  of  the  \'  ' 

from  the  destruction  they  effect  <>it  plai.'  ^ 

*  A  shower  of  aphides  or  amotherjiun     (m 

bert  WhiU. 
BmotherlneM  (srauTH'6r-i-nes),  n.     St  * 

of  being  smothery. 
8motliarlXlgl7(smuTH'6r-ingli),  aJr.    .^^ 

focatingly;  suppressingly. 
Smothery  (smuTH'^r-i),  a.    l.  Tenlh  ^  ' 

smother;  stifling. —2.  Full  of  &iiiuili.. 

dust 
Smouoht  (smonch).  v,L    [Allied  to  ^w  -  - 

To  kiss;  to  embrace;  to  buss.    *  w  ii;ii  ui-  - 

ing,  what  tnumehingaLad  slabbering'  <'n'  nr 

another  1 '    8tubb4t. 
Smoulder  (smdl'd^r).  v.i.    [O  E  xrn  "  "  ' 

smother;  the  word  most  closely  coi.ti.  ■  t.  i 

with  itlsDan.tmt<Wre,«mt</r?.  to  crunu-.<'. 

to  moulder,  from  nnul,  du^t]    l.  i<    ^ 

and  smoke  without  vent;  to  biun  ;ni  >   . 

without  flame.  Hence— 2.  T<»  txi  l  i:. 

pressed  state;  to  bum  inwarUjy.  v- 

outward  demonstration,  as  u  thuti^hr  , 

sion,  and  the  like. 

A  doubt  that  ever  smoulii^r\i  i  i  •'  ■ ' 
Of  those  great  lords  and  b.iron-.  d  t      • 
Flash'd  forth  aiid  into  war.  /  *  >i  -ly 

SmOQldert  (smdl'd^r),  n.     Sinoko; -in- ' 

Qa»coisme. 
Smouldryt  (tmdVdri).  a.    [see  >m  t    > 

Smothery;  suffocating.  'Sinn  ,/-,(/ i.ii  i. 

dusldsh  stinking  smoke.'    Ny/^' h.  -  / 
Smudge  (smuJX  v-t.     [A  fori II  of 

from  9mvA.\    1.  To  smear  or  '^tai  ■  ^> 

or  filth;  to  blacken  with  ciii<  ke 

stifle;  to  smother.    [Provincial  t 
Smudge  (smuj).  n.     1.  A  foul  ^pot;  a    ' 

a  smear.— 2.  A  suffocating  .^niok*^ 

ciaLI  — S.  A  heap  of  damp  com  <u 

partially  ignited,  placed  on  the  \w. 

side  of  a  house,  tent.  <fcc..  »««>  u-.  t  • 

dense  smoke  to  repel  mo&quitoc:^ 

SUtes.] 

I  have  had  a  smtufg*  raade  in  a  ch..  •  '  ... 
bedside.  M' 

Smudge -coal  (smuj'koi).  u     a 

name  for  coal  which  ha.s  Ik  it   ; 

deprived  of  its  bitumen  throiu.. 

contact  with  trap-dykes,  &.v  .  i.i   t 

heat,  and  so  been  converted  i'*' 

of  natural  coke.     Called  ahu  L..  . 

SUmt-coat 
SmuiT  (sniugX  a.    [L.O.  rmuck,  n 

O.  iekmuekf  handsome.  Hue,  i> 

niiuk^  prettv.]     Neat;  trim:  km  u 

aflTectealy  nice  In  Uresa     '  Du- 

silver Trent'  Shak.  'Used  t4)t    u 

upon  the  mart'  Shak.  '  Twch  e  .- 

«mi^  as  the  old  raven's  win.:.'    / 

'A  fmti^  pert  counsellor'    C""^; 

$miug  and  scanty  draperies  of  )i' 

Quineey.    The  word  now  conv' : 

shade  of  contempt 
Smug  (smug),  v.t.  To  make  smu.;  ' 

to  dress  with  affected  neatness  '''''     '^ 

aty  men  .  .  .  were  all  . .  . 

Studiously  sweeten'd.  smug^'d  with  o  -^c  ^*  '^t< 

Smug-boat  (smugn>dt),  n.    a 

boat  on  the  coast  of  China;  an    , 
Smug-flMed (smug'fa.nt).  a.    U.... 
or  precise  face;  prim-faced. 

I  once  procured  for  a  smuj^  ftcrd 
good  douse  o'  the  chops,  ul.ivli  \  x 
dred  pounds  into  hi^  )>ocket. 

Bmugi^  (smug' I),  v.t.  prct  \ 
gUd;  ppr.  gmuggUng.    f  L  G  n., 
tmugte,  Q.  tehmtiggeln,  from  r  '> 
amOgan,  Icel.  tmjaga,  t<>  cp 
9mug^  secretly,  underhand     ."^ 
same  root]  1.  To  import  or<  \ 
and  contrary  to  law;  to  im;-  i. 
secretly  and  withont  paying  t; 
posed  bylaw;  to  run;  as,  to  i>. 

Where,  tippling  punch,  gr^^ve  (  \\  >  ..^^  ^  i.^pa    t.       'lie 

And  Anfr  Patrix  vending  sin  -.^  , .'  •»__«» 

2.  To  manage,  convey,  or  intr  ~  ur—  "*-' 

tinely;  as,  to  tmti^pu  a  bill  ( '.: 
ment 

Smuggle  (smng1>  v.i.    To  r>i . 
gllng. 

N«w  tkcvc  are  plainly  bat  two  t»v 


■     r 


'  .  1 

IVf, 


.zrTt0. 

.„  1  "f  jiunch- 


Fite,  Hr.  fat  f^;       me,  ni  t 


/>*>t- 


K, 


VklllW.  Snllby  (aKlth.  tnlUi'l).  a,    [A.  Su. 

|..i.  ../     I'litliiiu:    ipplluil    to  UM  wind* 

■ni«i''-"i.^>,i.     (A  lUi  Mj/WpKru/rf. 
"■"'    lit.  •l«niiJ  <«./.. «n/J    Miiol; 

I...    :., 1  (11411  llM  niNW 

■nival '•""I'll,  •> '  ■■ri'l  ntivtU§d:  pjir.ml- 
u'i.~,     I    I'.iuiiiitllwIHiH.  -iToilriiv 

?^  !!'^'"'' »™  "'..r '^.t,' M^Sh'll.lmlll'willi 


lhtl**ll|fi|  ( 'i-l  liWV  1.    Th»  srl  nr  th* 

».»-.  ■} iti itvli, atifyliiiiiriimli- 
llKl/litil'  '•">'•'* ii.<*    NuNNlni *t tb* oom: 

Hn'.h '■'>  <i<>  »     Mf"*   H  (HuA,  •  viitiar  or 


flnool  (uioi). 
form  tAiM*.  iruiD  jTiiu 

KTarn  bT  ■utboril)'; 
ruinlcBj  meuu.    hai 
BnoaI<«ial)>c.>.     To  moaui  umely,     Ian- 
noAtlf.     [S<:atch.] 

BlItKd  (>n<>l).  »■  One  who  mHnly  Bnblecti 
blnualt  to  tbe  BUlhorilr  of  iDoUier.  -Ys 
■lllytnrul.-    Ra«aa)).    |3cdI  '- ' 


■nttOM  Cin(W,  V  f,  pi 


ftklntunur.Marl,  niorl.]  To) 
hinl  Uiroiwli  tbe  u«e  ud  c 


N  tmiar),  ti 
■e  Uiix.iiiih  till 
rar  (iiiftr-Ar),  i 
It  (■'lof  - ' 
priiufiNi 


ly  rtglit  In  luggestlng  thnt  Iho 
iiHunnllimnUnllltr.l  1.  To  force  th«  aii 
niika  ■  DOlw.  u  b]gh-iplilt«d  honca  ottan 

t.  l^inora.    IRara.) 

ontrlKht. 
irliioii,  u ' 

iLi  i'>l  liy  t»n'ln(  ths  air  (hrougb  tlis  DDl- 
■uorUr  («iiorl'*rX  "■     One  who  lootta;  ■ 

KiiutUU  {tlinrl'lna),  n.  1.  Ths  act  o(  rorcing 

I  III'  rarlt.i-KUHb  tJ»  noH  with  ttolence  and 


lamailg.    Jar.  riiilS  — 

Bnoi'uno'i'" 

nuE.  inoL  Akin  niiti,  tiuwl  (which  tatyx 
L  Muciu  discharged  tram  or  Hcnied  in  the 
now.-i  An  o[iprobrloui  epithet  applied  to 
apenon.     (YulgiM 

Snot  (inot).  V.I.  (See  the  nDUL)  To  &e« 
ffom  iDOt;  to  blow  or  wipe. 

rV]    1.  To  snivel;  to  wb.    [Looil.]-SL  To 
loEterlngly.^  [Scotch.^ 


Iy._   [Scotcb.l 


jwit;  alto,  ■ 
Sited  round  ■ 
having  a  UcbC 
toBtUielowei 
end  of  the 
Iprlt,  which  It 

Bnottar  (nof- 

«iy  n.     i.  The 

red  part  of  a 

Sprii-tUl.  turkey  -  coek'i 

..s^.«W*™^«e      h«;d^-18no.. 

8lU>tt«I7(H»r 
^r-l  \  TL  mth ;  abomlnatlDn.  '  To  piifge 
the  (lufUrvot  our  •Uvr  time.'  ifanUM. 
BnatUly  (utot'l-U),<i<lc.    m  a  ■noHy  man- 

Enotttnegg  (anotlBea),  o.  TIu  Male  ol  be- 
ing iDDttr. 

Snotty  (uioti),  a.  1  Foul  with  mot- 
I.  Mean;  dirty;  dij;  ine"*™ •  —— •>" 
[Colloq.] 

Snoat  (wiont),  n.  [Not  In 


4.  Sax,  orlceL; 


mjecl 


£  The  nt 
fluiibru.  —3,  Tb 

ittiont  (uont).  e.  ( 


LhBiTS 


|A  verj  wldolj  epread  word. 
):  probably  from 


<,  Goth,  ( 


SNOW 
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SNTTB 


f«k6  which  fall!  ft  comjpoted  of  a  number 
of  mfaiote  ciTttalt  of  ice.  which  present 
oonoUeat  iiKMUllcKtiona  of  the  hcxaKOiml 
VjntenL  Thev  hare  greftt  divertitiet  of 
deoalty,  and  aiq>U]r  innamenble  Tarietiet 
of  the  moat  beautiful  formi.  Theee  crystals 
adhere  together  to  form  an  irregular  clut- 
ter ;  and  contequently  the  incident  rays  of 
light  which  art  refracted  and  reflected  to 
a«  to  present  individually  the  prismatic 
colours,  are  scattered  after  reflecnon  in  all 
directions,  and  combine  to  give  to  the  eye 
the  colour  sensation  of  white.  When  suffi- 
cient pressure  Is  applied  the  slightly  adher- 
ing crystals  are  bntught  into  true  molecular 
contact,  when  the  snow,  losing  its  white 
colour,  atanmes  the  form  of  ice.  Snow  an- 
swers many  valuable  purposes  in  the  econ- 
omv  of  nature.  Accumulated  upon  high 
regioDt  it  tervet  to  feed,  by  its  gradual  melt- 
ing, ttreama  of  running  water,  which  a  sud- 
den incrtate  of  water,  in  the  form  of  rain, 
would  convert  into  destructive  torrents  or 
■f  nding  podt;  and  in  many  countriei  it 
t«nnert  the  burning  heats  of  tummer  by 
eooong  the  breetet  which  pass  over  it  In 
•evertr  climates  it  tervet  at  a  defence 
againtt  the  rigourt  of  winter  by  protecting 
Mttation  from  the  frost  and  by  affording 
a  MMlter  to  aaimalt  which  bury  themtelvet 
«Bd«r  it  Even  in  more  temperate  climatet 
U  i»  found  that  vegetation  tnffert  more  from 
•a  open  winter  than  when  the  fields,  during 
that  teatoB.  lie  hid  beneath  a  iBowy  cover- 
ing; for  at  tnow  it  a  tlow  conductor  of  heat 
a  coating  of  it  prevents  the  earth  from 
parUncquickly  with  itt  warmth,  and  at  the 


protectt  it  from  the  cold  of  the 
atmoapfaere.— /t«d  tnoM.  See  PROTOCOCCUS. 
2.  Something  that  retembles  snow,  as  white 
blottoma  *  The  tcent  of  the  elder  buthet 
which  were  spreading  thebr  summer  tnow 
ckiee  to  the  open  window  opposite.'  Choree 
EUoL  — Snmo  Is  often  used  in  the  formation  of 
nmipoundt.  many  of  which  are  self-explan- 
atory, as  «no«(M:apped,  fluno-crowned.  tnow- 
loantled,  and  the  lilce. 

Bbow  ivoA),  n.  [D.  tnaauw,  a  kind  of  boat, 
from  L.O.  anau^  a  snout,  a  beak.]  A  vessel 
rquipped  with  two  masts,  resembling  the 
niatn  and  fore  masts  of  a  ship,  and  a  third 
kOKtll  matt  just  abaft  and  close  to  the  main- 
mast eanyiug  a  trv-sail.  It  is  identical 
with  a  brig,  except  that  the  brig  bends  her 
fore  and  aft  main-sail  to  the  main-mast 
while  the  «now  bends  it  to  the  try-sail  mast 

InOfW  (to6X  9.  V  To  fall  in  tnow:  used  chiefly 
unpanonally;  as.  it  nunn;  it  «?ioiMd  yeater- 

Snov  (tndX  '•<-    1*0  scatter  or  cauie  to  fall 
like  tnow.    'Till  age  tnow  white  hairt  on 
tiiee'    Donne. 
Iwct  k  thunder  to  the  tunc  of  Greea  Sleeves,  hail 
p-comftti  and  rm^w  crlngoet.  SAaJt. 


-apple  (tn6'ap-l),  n.     A  tpeciet  of 
apple. 

|BOW-t«U  (tnd7>#l  X  n.  1.  A  ball  of  snow; 
a  round  matt  of  mow  pretted  or  rolled 
together.— 1  In  cookery,  a  kind  of  pudding 
made  by  putting  rice  which  hat  been  swelled 
la  inilk  round  a  pared  and  cored  apple, 
tying  up  fai  a  cloth,  and  boiling  well.— 5nott- 
haU  Crr«.  the  gaitlen  form  of  a  flowering 
shfiib.  Viburnum  Opulut,  or  gelder-rose. 

M«e  GSLDKB-R06S,  ViBintMUK. 

(si>dli»l),  9.  L  To  pelt  with  snow- 


Siunr-1ltll(sn6'btl),v.l  To  throw  snow-balls. 

SaOW-twrry  (sn6'be-ri\,  n.  The  popular 
name  of  tropical  American  shrubs  of  the 
geiiQt  CUococca,  nat  order  Rubiaceae,  sub- 
order Cincboneie.  Several  of  the  species 
postOM  active  modicinal  propertiet.  The 
frait  conttttt  of  tnow-white  berriea  Alto, 
a«d  in  Ingland  more  utually,  applied  to 
'•'jmpboricarpot  (which  tee)i 

Snow-Wrd  (snd1>ArdX  n.  A  popular  name 
applied  to  several  spedes  of  birds,  such  as 
Uie  FringiUa  nivalia  of  Europe,  the  Frin- 
fUUk  kievudit  of  America,  and  the  sbow- 
bwittng  (which  see). 

toOW<-ttail]Drt(tnd'blang-ketin^  Afarmert' 
aanm  for  tnch  a  covering  of  tnow  at  pro- 
feacit.  or  materiallj  oontnbutet  to  protect, 
vegetation  from  the  teveritj  of  tne  wea- 


-tllad  (tDd1>lIndX  a.    Aibcted  with 
r.|»Undncaa 

r  tiltnilmtgg  (tn</bnnd-netX  n.  An  af- 
ttctkm  of  the  eyes  canted  by  the  reflection 
<rf  tt^t  from  the  mow. 
toow-fellBlKtnA^ItngkX  »>  The  peculiar 
fefcctlon  that  arises  from  fleldt  o^  ice  or 
tM»w.    Oilled  also  ^KMs-f^Af. 


Snow-boot  (snd'bOtX  ».  A  boot  intended 
to  protect  the  foot  from  mow;  speciflcallv, 
a  kind  of  golosh  with  an  india-rubber  sole 
and  felt  uppers  covering  the  boot  worn  in- 
side of  it 

8now-lnrotll(tnd'brothXn.  Snow  and  water 
mixed;  very  cold  liquor.  'A  man  whose 
blood  is  very  tnow-broth.'    Shak. 

Snow  -  buntillE  (sno'liunt-ingX  n.  The 
popular. nameol  Emberiza or  Plectrophanet 
uivalit,  a  gregarious  passerine  bird  belong- 
ing to  the  buuting  family,  a  native  of  the 
arctic  regions.  In  winter  it  visits  Bri- 
tain and  other  temperate  regions,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  harbinger  of  severe 
weather.  On  its  first  arrival  in  this  country 
it  is  very  lean,  but  quickly  grows  fat,  and  is 
then  excellent  eating.  It  sings  very  sweetly, 
sitting  on  the  ground :  and  does  not  perch, 
but  runs  about  like  the  lark.  It  is  about 
7  inches  In  length;  the  back  and  part  of  the 
wings  are  daric  black-brown,  and  the  whole 
of  the  remaining  feathera  are  pure  snowy 
white.  They  generally  congregate  in  little 
flocks,  and  may  be  teen  scudding  over  the 
mow-clad  hills,  their  black  wings  and  tail 
contratting  ttrenffely  with  the  pure  white 
turface  over  whicn  they  pata  Called  alto 
8no%o-Meck. 

Snowd,  Snowdlng  (moud,  moudlngX  m^ 
ricel.  imudr,  a  twist  a  twirl,  smia,  to  twist 
See  Snood.]  A  thin  hempen  cord  having  a 
hook  attached,  sutpended  to  deep-tea  flish< 
ing-linea 

8now-<lrlft  (md'driftX  n.  A  drift  of  mow; 
mow  driven  by  the  wind ;  also,  a  bank  of 
mow  driven  together  by  the  wind. 

Snowdrop  (mo'dropX  n.  A  well-known 
crarden  plant  of  the  genus  Oalanthus,  the 
G.  nioaiit,  nat.  order  Amaryllidaceas.  It 
bean  solitarv,drooping,and  elegant  flowen, 
white,  which  apj>ear  in  February.  It  it 
naturalized  in  Britain,  and  found  in  woods, 
orchardt.  meadows,  pastures,  &c.  — Snow- 
drop tree,  the  common  name  of  shrubs  of 
the  genus  Halesia  They  are  beautiful 
shrubs,  with  alternate  ovate-oblong  leaves 
and  white  drooping  flowera 

Snow  -  eyes  (tnd^z ).  n.  pi.  A  contrivance 
used  bv  the  Esquimaux  as  a  preventive  to 
snow-blindness.  They  are  made  of  extremely 
light  wood,  with  a  bridge  resting  on  the 
nose  like  spectacles,  and  a  narrow  slit  for 
the  passage  of  the  light. 

Snow -fed  (snd'fed),  a.  Originated  or  aug- 
mented by  meltea  mow;  as,  a  snoW'/ed 
stream. 

Snow-fleld  (mdf ^IdX  n.  A  wide  expanse  of 
mow,  especially  permanent  mow. 

Snow-lUkke  (md'flak),  71.  1.  A  small  feathei^ 
mass  or  flake  of  falling  snow.— 2.  A  British 
plant  of  the  genus  Leucojum,  the  L.  auti- 
mim,  with  a  bulbous  root  and  white  droop- 
ing flowera,  which  appear  in  May.  It  grows 
in  moist  meadowa    See  Lkucojujc. 

Snow  -  fleck  (md'flekX  I.  The  mow-bunt- 
ing. 

Snow -flood  (md'fludx  ^  A  flood  from 
melted  snow. 

Snow -goose  (raO'gOsX  *>•  A  web-footed 
bird,  the  An$er  hyperboreu*,  inhabiting  the 
arctic  r^ons.  It  is  of  a  white  colour,  ex- 
cept the  tops  of  the  wing-quills,  which  are 
bUck,  with  red  legs  and  biU.  Its  fleth  U 
etteemed  excellent 

Snow-hat  (md'hutX n.  A  hut  built  of  mow; 
a  mow-house  used  by  the  Esquimaux,  Ac. 

Snowlsh  (snd'ishX  o-  Resembling  snow; 
white  like  mow;  snowy.  'Her  imnouA 
neck.'    Warner.    [Rare.] 

Snowless  (sndlesX  a.    Dettitute  of  mow. 

Snow-llght  (mO'lit),  n.    See  Smow-blimk. 

The  blink  or  snffW'iight  ot  field-ice  U  the  most 
ludd,  and  is  tinged  with  yellow;  of  packed  ice  it  is 
puie  white ;  ice  newly  formed  has  a  frevish  blink : 
and  a  deep  yellow  tint  indicates  snow  on  Land.  Poift. 

SnowUke  (mdllkX  «■    Retembling  mow. 

Snow-limbed  (snOlimdX  a.  Earing  limbs 
white  like  snow.  '  The  ttuwhlimb'd  Eve  from 
whom  she  came.'    Tennpeon. 

Snow-Une  (snd^nX  n.  The  limit  of  per- 
petual mow,  or  the  line  above  which  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Since 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  con- 
tinually diminishes,  as  we  ascend  from  the 
lower  faito  the  higher  strata,  there  must  be 
in  every  latitude  a  certain  limit  of  elevation 
at  which  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  re- 
duced to  the  freexing-point  This  limit  is 
called  the  mow-line,  or  line  of  perpetual 
congelation,  and  the  mountains  which  rise 
above  it  are  always  covered  with  mow.  The 
mow-line  varies  according  to  latitude,  being 
highest  near  the  equator  and  lowest  near 


the  poles.  Local  circumstances,  however, 
affect  it,  as  the  configuration  of  the  country, 
the  quantity  of  mow  falling  annually,  the 
nature  of  the  prevalent  winds,  Ac.  From 
these  circumstances  the  mow-line  it  at  dif- 
ferent heights  in  the  same  latitude. 
Snow -mould  (»nd'm61dX  n.     A  fungous 

Elant  the  Lanoea  nivtUie,  which  grows 
eneath  snow,  on  grasses  and  cereal  crops. 
It  it  etpecially  injuriout  to  barley  and  rye. 
Snow-plant  (snd'plantX  n.  The  popular 
name  of  a  genut  (Protococcus)  of  microscopic 
algK,  which  grow  in  snow  and  give  it  the 
appearance  of  being  coloured.     See  PRO- 

TOOOOCUS. 

Snow-plongb,  Snow-plow  (md'plou).  n. 
An  implement  for  clearing  away  the  snow 
from  roads,  railways.  &c.  There  are  two 
kinds:  one  adapted  to  be  hauled  by  horses, 
oxen,  &c.,  on  a  common  highway:  the  other 
to  be  placed  In  front  of  a  locomotive  to  clear 
the  rails  of  snow.  A  variety  of  the  latter  is 
adapted  to  street  tramwtyt.  The  raow> 
plough  for  ordinarr  country  roads  usually 
consists  of  boards  framed  together  so  at  to 
form  an  acute  angle  in  front,  and  spread 
out  behind  to  any  required  distance.  The 
angular  point  or  edse  is  made  to  enter  the 
mow,  and  the  machine  being  propelled  by 
horses  hametted  to  the  centre  framework, 
the  tnow  it  thrown  off  by  the  boardt  to  the 
tidet  of  the  road,  and  thus  a  free  passage  i» 
opened  up  for  wheel-carriages,  Ac.  Foi- 
railway  purposes  mow-ploughs  are  of  vari- 
ous forms,  adapted  to  the  cnaracter  of  the 
cotwtnr,  the  amount  of  mowfall,  the  ten- 
dency to  drift  Ac 

Snow-shoe  (md'thbX  n.  A  kind  of  flat  thoe 
or  racket  either  made  of  wood  alone,  or 
contitting  of  a  light  frame  crossed  and  re- 


Snow-shoe. 

croated  by  thongt,  the  broad  surface  of 
which  prevents  the  wearar  from  sinking  in 
the  tnow.  Snow-thoes  are  usually  from  8  to 
4  feet  in  length,  and  from  1  to  1^  foot  broad 
across  the  middle. 

Snow-skate  (mo'skatX  n.  A  tliin,  elastic 
piece  of  wood,  about  6  feet  long,  and  as 
broad  at  the  foot  used  by  the  Lapps  for 
skating  on  the  snow,  and  to  some  extent  by 
the  Swedes  and  Norwegians. 

Snow-sUp  (md'slipX  n.  A  large  mass  of 
snow  which  slips  down  the  side  of  a  moun- 

Snow-storm  (mO'storm),  n.  A  storm  with 
a  heavy,  drifting  fall  of  snow. 

Snow-water  (sn6'w|>-t*r),  n.  Water  pro- 
duced from  the  melting  ot  snow. 

Snow-Wllite  (snd'whltX  a.  White  as  mow; 
very  white.  '  Your  enow-white  goodly  steed.' 
Shak.    '  A  tf WW-White  ram.'    Wordeworth. 

Snow  -  wreath  ( md'rdth  X  n.  An  accumu- 
lation of  mow  of  tome  contidenble  lengtli 
and  height 

Snowy  (tnO'iX  «•    L  White  like  tnow. 

So  shows  a  sntwy  dove  tmoping^  with  crows 
As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellows  shows.      Shak. 

'  2.  Abounding  with  mow;  covered  with  mow. 
'The  enowy  top  of  cold  Olympua'    MiUon. 
3.  White;  pure;  tpotlett;  unblemished. 
There  did  he  lose  hk  iH4/wy  Innocence,  yohn  Hail. 

Snab(mubX  ^t  pret  A  pp.  gnvhhed;  ppr. 
tnubbing.  [The  first  meaning  is  probably 
the  original,  vix.  to  nip  or  map  short ;  ap- 
pearinff  also  in  Dan.  enubbe,  to  map  or 
snip  off;  Icel.  $nvhb6ttr,  nipped  or  cutshori; 
Prov.  E.  tnx^,  a  mag,  a  short  stump  of  wooil. 
In  meaning  2  it  may  be  directlv  from  Icel. 
tnu^6a,  to  raub.  to  chide,  the  older  E.  form 
being  enib,  enybbe.  The  root  is  no  douM 
that  of  mao,  and  »ntp,  tnape,  meap.  mipf, 
are  kindred  forma]  1.  To  nip ;  to  check  in 
growth;  to  stunt 

Trees  .  .  .  whose  heads  and  boochs  I  hare  ob- 
serv'd  to  run  out  far  to  landward,  but  toward  the 
sea.  to  be  $o  tMubbtd  by  the  winds  as  if  their  boughs 
had  been  pared  or  shaven  off  on  that  side.      Ray. 

2.  To  check ;  to  reprimand ;  to  check,  stop, 
or  rebuke  with  a  tart  tarcattic  reply  or 
remark. 

We  freqvMtitiy  see  the  child  ...  in  spight  of  bein^ 
OM^Iected.  snubbtd,  and  thwarted  at  home,  acauire 
a  behaviour  which  w^kes  it  as  at(reeable  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  as,  &c.  Tmtitr. 


Gh,t*eiB;     eh.  Sc  loek;     g,po;     J.>ob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  tiny;     7H.  Men;  th,  tAin;     w,  wig;    wh,  leAig;    xh,  arare.— See  Key. 
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SuuaiSttf  t  Mjuj),  r  t.   r^ftmed  form  of  wnug. 

-^^,  .-><<^i.i     L')  uti  oLuatt;  to  sBng.    '  Snudge 
I  'j.utjv.      'r.  Herbert. 
^nttU^it '  '  ''uuj>,  '«.    A  miflcr,  or  a  mwaking 
•  Iu«».       L'ho  Ufe  ol  a  coTetous  gundge.' 

I  >wiUf/K 

Sauif  (MiuTK  t*  £■  [Onontttopoetic,  like  «iior«, 
fit  c^e.  occ. ,  D.  nnufen,  snutven^  to  maff.  to 
-^uoil  up.  <w«fV,  »  suiAnK  scent;  Dan.  gnqfU^ 
iv>  .>uurc.  to  (iuutf  ur  suijff ;  G.  «e&nuji{/<9n.  to 
■xtiiijt:  K.  Ui  tfM^r.]  L  To  draw  in  with  the 
l»tv4*in,  tu  Mihalo;  us,to«nv/thewind.  'To 
»nuj  thw  vital  air.'  I>ryderi.—±  Toscent; 
lu  wuk:it.  to  p«»rc«ive  by  the  noae.  Dryden. 
.>  I  •! « top  the  tMiulf.  a»  of  a  candle;  to  take 
t»il  iU«  nui  of  tht)  suutf.— To  gniif  out,  to 
vKtiiiKuifth  by  uiutttug;  to  annihilate ;  to 

tiollWliittf. 

I  t,  ,i.tu<«-  ihc  imn<l,  that  very  firry  particle. 
t.(  J  4.<i  .ci  ii^vil  t>c  snuxftd  out  by  «ui  article. 

Snuff  <«]iuO.  f^    1  To  snort;  to  inhale  air 
^i\\\  viuivucv  or  with  uoise.  as  dogs  and 

\  rM  tur  y  fkf**  the  (i-it  k,  they  tHHjf,  they  vent. 
\m  ;  I.^  i  >■>   1/  t)  iu^iy  iioktrilb  with  the  «cvnt. 

't  lit  tuiii  u{»  thi*  riosa  and  inhale  air  in 
'  <M»t4.ti>i<t     t4*  Kiiitt  ('4>iiteiuptuously.    Mai. 

It.   >t       ,    >t.' .  ol  Om  <  Ii  inch  r<ii;e.  and  XM'<2fI  And 
>.,    t'  •    .1  •  '•  )>^  >•>«)  iiifcttu  fiiiil  cIvttthT      i'/-  //<■// 

ttbuff  ^«t*ii(),  a     iKioin  the  verb  1    1.  Inha- 
U  ■  I  It  i*x  iuu  tu'Mi,  a  Hiiitt.    2.  \  Mmell;  scent; 

I  ..•    I  .,  ..  .#M»    th'  J  irriMl  wAiil*  not  the  tHt^ff'ot 

4  H'  w.iiLitt«;ui,  huff,  vkproMKHl  by  a  siiufhug 

,    ,.  ,-.,  V.  •%  thujf  *l  lh«  Miit(dii|i|,  itiut  imiitHhed 
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(snofdlsh),  fL  Among  the  Jews, 
%  iiah  for  the  snofl  of  the  lamps  of  the 
tatMTnacle. 

The  fmujT-JUAusihenotthaJlbeofpaTC  gold. 

£x.  xzv.  318. 

iHllfBfl'  (nmiFtf),  n.  1.  One  that  snuffs.— 
Z.  pL  Xn  inatrament  for  cropping  the  snuff 
of  A  camlle. 

annfBg-dlih,  SnnfliBr-tray  (snuf dr-dish. 
sniif'^-triX  n.  A  small  stand  of  metal, 
papier-mAch^,  Ac,  for  holding  snuffers. 

WITTflfe  (sn]ifl}.v.  i,  pret  A  pp.  snuffled;  ppr. 
itnujfUng.  [  Freq.  of  fnu/;  L.O.  «nu^e<n,  D. 
wMtjfeUn,  Sw.  tnujta,  to  snuffle.  See  Snuff, 
."^NiYBL.]  To  speak  through  the  nose;  to 
breathe  hard  through  the  nose,  or  through 
the  nose  when  obstructed.  *  Snuffling  at 
nose  and  croaking  in  his  throat'  Dryden. 

Smillle  (snnf^X  ^  I-  A  sound  made  by  the 
passage  of  air  through  the  nostrils.  '  A  snort 
or  tnuffls.'  Coleridge.— 2.  Spealdng  through 
the  nose;  an  affected  nasal  twang;  hence, 
cant 

Smifller  (snufl-^X  ^  One  who  snuffles  or 
speaks  through  the  nose  when  obstructed. 

ff*!^fW^  (snufHzX  n.  pL  Obstruction  of  the 
nose  by  mucus:  a  malady  of  dogs. 

Snuff-mill  (snuf  mil), ».  A  mill  or  machine 
for  grinding  tobacco  into  the  powder  known 
as  snuff. 

Snnff-taker  (snuf  tak-6r).  n.  One  who  takes 
snuff,  or  inhales  it  into  the  nose. 

8nnff-taldllg(snuf'tak-ing),  n.  The  act  or 
practice  of  tanng  or  inhaling  snuff  into  the 
nose. 

Snuffy  (snufiX  a-  1-  Resembling  snuff  in 
colour.— 2.  Soiled  with  snuff,  or  smelling  of 
it  [Familiar.]— 3w  Offended;  displeased. 
[Scotch.] 

Snug  (snugX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  mugged;  ppr. 
snugging.  [Pro v.  E.  snx^g,  handsome;  Icel. 
sn6ggr,  short-haired,  smooth;  O.Dan,  snog, 
Sw.  snygg,  neat,  elegant  The  succession  of 
meanings  would  seem  to  be  smooth,  neat, 
compact,  lying  close.  Perhaps  from  same 
root  as  snag.]  To  He  close;  to  snuggle; 
as,  a  child  snugs  to  its  mother  or  nurse. 

The  loving  couple  lay  snng:gittj^  together. 

Str  R.  L' EstrattFt. 

Snug  (sougX  V.  t.  To  put  iu  a  snug  position; 
to  place  snugly. 

Everv  woman  carries  in  her  hand  a  stove,  which, 
when  she  sits,  she  sttu^s  under  her  petticoats. 

Goidsmitk. 

Snug  (snug),  a.  l.  Lying  close;  closely 
presseo;  as,  an  infant  lies  snug.—l.  Close; 
concealed;  not  exposed  to  notice.  '  When 
you  lay  snug,  to  snap  young  Damon's  goat' 
Dryden. 

At  Will's 
Lie  SHH£;  and  hear  what  critics  say.      Swi/i. 

8.  Compact,  neat,  trim,  conreuient,  and 
comfortable.  'A  country  farm,  where  all 
was  stkug,  and  clean,  and  warm.'    Prior. 


O  'ti«  a  SHM^  little  island. 

A  right  little,  tight  little  island. 


DiMin. 


Bnugfory  (snug^^r-iX  n.  A  snug,  warm 
habitation ;  a  snug,  comfortable  place.  '  In 
the  snuggery  inside  the  bar  (of  a  public- 
houseX'    Dickens     [CoIIoq.] 

Here  was  a  nice  man  to  be  initiated  into  the  com- 
furtabic  arcana  of  ecclesiastical  snugg^erus. 

Troitc^. 

BnUffVle  (MJUglX  »  »•  pret  A  pp.  snugqUd; 
ppr.  snuggling.  [A  freq.  and  dim.  from 
snug.  ]  'ro  move  one  way  and  the  oUier  to 
get  a  close  place;  to  lie  close  for  convenience 
or  warmth;  to  cuddle;  to  nestle. 

SnUffliy  (snug'i-flX  v.t  To  make  snug. 
[Ludicrous.] 

Coleridge.  I  devoutly  wish  that  Fortune,  who  has 
liiade  uport  with  you  so  long,  way  play  one  freak 
more,  throw  you  Into  London,  or  some  spot  near  it, 
and  there  sntigify  you  for  life.  Lamb. 

Snufly  (snug^i).  adv.  In  a  snug  nuumer; 
closely;  oomfortably. 

toUffneil  (snug'nesX  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  snug. 

touiht  (snush),  n.    Same  as  Snuff, 

toy  (uiiX  ^  In  ship-lmilding,  (a)  a  gentle 
bend  in  timber  curving  upward,  (o)  The 
trend  of  the  lines  of  a  ship  upward  from 
amidshlp  toward  the  bow  and  the  stem. 

tnylnf  (sni'ingX  n.  In  ship-building,  a  cir- 
cular plank,  placed  edgewise,  to  woik  in 
the  bows  of  a  ship. 

So  (sAX  fidv,  (A  particle  common  to  the  Teu- 
tonic languages;  O.E.  and  Sc.  sa,  swa,  swo, 
A,  Sax.  «w<t.  •<>,  as;  Icel.  svd,  later  svo,  so, 
(ioth.  sva,  svi,  L.G.  and  G.  so,  D.  zoo.  A 
word  of  pronominal  origin  (comp.  A.  Sax.  se 
inaso.,  seo  fern.,  the,  thatX  and  still  retain- 
ing somewhat  of  its  pronominal  character. 
The  •  of  <u  is  this  word  mutilated.    It  ap- 


pears also  In  also,  whosoetoer,  Ac]  1.  In 
that  manner;  to  that  d^n^:  in  >uch  man- 
ner or  to  such  degree  as  indicated  in  any 
way.  or  as  implied,  or  as  supposed  to  be 
known.  *She  that  you  gaze  on  so.'  Shak. 
*  Oive  thanks  you  have  lived  so  long.'  Shak. 
Why  is  his  chariot  to  long  In  coming?  Judg.  v.  aS. 

2.  In  like  manner  or  d^ree;  in  the  way 
that;  for  like  reason;  with  equal  reason; 
thus:  used  correlatiTely,  following  a« (some- 
times inasmuch  as),  to  denote  comparison 
or  resemblance. 

As  a  war  should  be  undertaken  upon  a  just  motive* 
so  a  prince  should  consider  the  condition  he  is  in 
when  ne  enters  on  it.  Swi/t. 

3.  In  such  a  manner;  to  such  a  degree:  used 
correlatively  with  as  or  that  following ;  as, 
he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape;  it  was  so 
weak  that  it  could  not  support  the  weight 

Sc  glad  of  this  as  they  I  cannot  be.         SJkaJt. 

So  frowned  the  mighty  combatants  fAat  hell 
Crew  darker  at  their  frown.  MUton. 

Formerly  it  was  often  followed  by  an  in- 
finitive denoting  the  effect  without  as.  '  No 
woman's  heart  so  big  to  hold  so  much.*  Shak. 

4.  In  such  a  degree  as  cannot  be  very  well 
expressed;  in  a  high  degree;  extremely; 
very;  as,  it  is  so  beautiful;  you  are  so  kind; 
things  turned  out  so  well.  [Rather  colloq.] 
6.  As  has  been  said  or  stated:  used  pro- 
nominally  with  reflex  reference  to  some- 
thing Just  asserted  or  implied;  implying  Uie 
sense  of  a  word  or  sentence  going  biefore  or 
following,  and  used  to  avoid  repetition. 

Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered  to- 
gether unto  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear: 
and  it  was  so.  Gen.  L  9. 

For  he  was  great  ere  fortune  made  him  so. 

Dryden. 
I  laugh  at  every  one,  said  an  old  cynic,  who  laughs 
at  me.    Do  you  so,  replied  the  philosopher? 

Addison. 

Often  with  emphatic  inversion  of  the  sub- 
ject; also;  as  well;  as,  you  shall  go,  and  so 
shall  I. 

She  is  fair,  and  so  is  Julia,  that  I  love.       Shak. 

6.  For  this  reason;  on  these  terms  or  con- 
ditions; on  this  account;  therefore:  used 
both  as  an  adverb  and  as  a  conjunction. 

God  makes  him  in  his  own  image  an  intellectual 
creature,  and  so  capable  of  dominion.  Lock*. 

Here,  then,  exchange  we  mutually  forgiveness; 

So  may  the  guilt  of  all  my  broken  vows. 

My  perjuries  to  thee  be  all  forgotten.         Row*. 

7.  Be  it  so;  SO  let  it  be;  it  is  well;  it  is  good; 
it  is  all  right:  supplying  the  place  of  a  whole 
sentence,  and  used  to  express  acquiescence, 
assent,  or  approbation. 

And  when  'tis  writ,  for  my  sake  read  it  over. 
And  if  it  please  you.  so;  if  not,  why,  so.     Shak. 

8.  The  case  being  such ;  accordingly ;  well : 
used  as  an  expletive;  as,  so  you  are  here 
again,  are  youf 

Why.  if  it  please  you,  take  it  for  your  labour ; 
And  so,  good  morrow,  servant  Shak. 

9.  Do  you  mean  what  you  say  f  is  it  thus?  at. 
he  leaves  us  to-day.  So  f  [Colloq.  ]— la  Im- 
plying a  manner,  degree,  or  quantity,  not 
expressly  mentioned,  but  hinted  at,  and  left 
to  guessing;  anything  like  this  or  that;  a 
little  more  or  less;  somewhere  about  this: 
sometimes  used  as  an  expletive.  'A  grey 
eye  or  so,  but  not  to  the  purpose.'  Shak. 

I  will  take  occasion  of  sending  one  of  my  suits  to 
the  tailor's  to  have  the  pocket  repaired  or  so. 

B.  y*t$s0m. 
A  week  or  so  will  probably  reconcile  us.      G^y, 

My  joints  are  somewhat  stiff  or  so.     Tennyson. 

11.  Often  used  in  wishes  and  asseveration!, 
and  frequently  with  an  ellipsis;  as,  I  declare 
I  did  not.  so  help  me  HeavenI  fThat  is,  maj 
Heaven  so  help  me  as  I  speak  truthX 
Never.  Paulina ;  so  be  blest  my  spirit !      Skmk. 

—So  a«,t  such  as. 

Thou  art  as  tyrannous,  so  as  thou  art. 
As  those  whose  beauties  proudly  make  them  crvd. 

Shak. 

—So  /ar/orth,\  to  such  a  degree  or  extent; 
as  far.  '(living  commendation  to  them  so/or 
forth  as  they  were  worthy  to  be  commended.' 
The  Translators  qf  the  Bible  to  the  Reader. 
—So  forth,  so  on,  further  in  the  same  or  a 
similar  manner;  more  of  the  same  or  a  simi- 
lar kind;  etcetera.  'Manhood,  learning. and 
so  forth.  *  Shak.— So  much  as,  however  much; 
whatever  the  quantity  or  degree  may  be. 

So  much  as  yon  admbe  the  beauty  of  his  verse.  Us 
prose  is  full  as  good.  Putfo. 

—So  so,  indifferent  or  indifferently;  middling 
or  middlingly;  mediocre;  in  an  ordinarror 
indifferent  manner  or  degree :  used  adjee- 
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tMtf  MM  well  M  MiverbiaUy;  as,  Itwaa  a 
Ttry  90  $o  affair. 

Hb  leg  to  but  «*  s»:  and  yeu  'tis  welL       SftaJt. 
S*  t0i»  co<xl*  ^^^T  t^**^  vcy  esccUeot  good,  and 
yet  It  i»  doc;  it  to  but  MM.  SAa*. 

WhM  thtnk'st  tboa  ot  the  rich  Mercatiof— 

WeU  oT  hto  wealth;  but  of  himself,  s*  s*.      ShaM. 

So.  «o.  an  ezelamaUon  implying  diacoTenr 

or  obaerration  c^  tome  effect:  ay,  ay;  wel^ 

wea 

I  wootd  DOC  have  thee  liofer  in  thy  pain : 

5s,*»i  H  works;  now  mistress,  sit  you  fast. 

DrytUn. 

—So  Ukai,  (fl)  to  the  end  that;  in  onler  that; 
with  the  parpose  or  intention  that;  as,  these 
mearares  were  taken  $o  that  he  might  es- 
cape.   (6)  With  the  effect  or  result  that. 

Aad  when  the  ark  . . .  came  into  the  camp,  all 
Israel  UKwted  with  a  great  shout.  /#  thai  the  earth 
tmag  again.  t  Sam.  hr.  5. 

—So  tUn,  thus  then  it  is  that;  the  conse- 

qoenoe  is;  therefore. 

To  a  war  are  required  a  just  quarrel,  safident 
forces,  and  a  prudent  choice  M  the  designs ;  sff  thtu, 
1  wiO  first  )tt%ibfy  the  quarrel,  balance  the  forces,  and 
propound  the  ae%igos.  Baton. 

80  <s6),  eonj.    Prorided  that;  on  condition 
that;  in  case  that. 

5*  the  doctrine  be  but  wholesome  and  edifying 
.  .  .  Chough  there  should  be  a  want  of  exactness  in 
Cbc  manner  ci  S}>caking  and  reasoning  it  may  be  over* 
looked.  Atterkury. 

Though  an  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to 
play  npoa  the  earth,  $•  truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do 
■B>tnoaaly,  by  licensing  and  prohibiting,  to  naisdoubt 
her  strength.  Miiton. 

8o(s6X  uU«H.   Stand  still  i  stopi  haltl  that 
wflldol 

tOftk  (s6kX  V- 1.  (A.  Sax.  todiin,  to  soak;  pro- 
bably from  the  GeltJc,  the  root  being  that  of 
L.  wgo.  to  snck.  Comp.  W.  my,  a  soaking, 
totk,  a  drain  ]  1.  To  cause  or  suffer  to  lie  in 
m  fluid  till  the  substance  has  imbibed  what  it 
can  contain;  to  macerate  in  water  or  other 
fluid;  to  steep;  as,  to  took  cloth;  to  Moak 
bread.— 2.  To  drench;  to  wet  thoroughly. 
Tkek  kwd  shaU  be  x«a4M/ with  blood.    Is.xxxiv.7. 

X  To  draw  in  by  the  pores,  as  the  skin. 

SuppGngthy  stiffened  Joints  with  fragrant  oil ; 

Then  \m  thy  spacious  garden  walk  awhile. 

To  sock  the  moisture  up  and  a»tUk  it  in.   Dryden. 

4.  To  penetrate,  work,  or  accomplish  by 
wetting  ^orooghly:  often  with  through. 

The  mralct  beneath  s0aJted  its  way  obscurely 
lhr0Mgk  wreaths  of  snow.  Sir  W.  Satt. 

6.  To  sock;  to  exhaust;  to  drain.    [Rare.] 

Hto  feastings.  wherein  he  was  only  sumptuous, 
could  ooC  Kku  jMbft  hto  exchequer.  lV»tt*H, 

dm.  To  steep,  tmbme.  drench,  wet,  macer- 
ate, saturate. 

Softk  (adkXe.i    L  To  lie  steeped  in  water  or 
other  fluid;  to  steep;  as,  let  the  cloth  lie  and 
Ir.— 1.  To  enter  into  poxes  or  interstices. 

Ratal  mttkint  into  the  strata  .  .  .  bears  with  it  all 
Movabtc  matter  as  occurs.  lV«»«tward, 


\  To  drink  tntemperately  or  gluttonously; 
to  be  f^tvk  to  ezceasive  drinking.  '  The  idle 
chat  of  a  tooting  club. '    Loeke. 

loalBCB  (•61cm  *^  Act  of  soaking;  fluid 
imbibed. 

goalBSr  (tSkf^X  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
soaks  or  macerates  in  a  liquid;  that  which 
wets  or  drenches  thoroughly.— 2.  A  hard 
drinker.  'A  painful,  able,  and  laborious 
soorfctr  .  .  .  who  owes  all  his  good-nature 
to  the  pot  and  the  pipe.'    South. 

fcwUnf  (adk'hiffX  P-  and  a.  1.  Steeping; 
marrrating  —2.  Imbibing ;  drinking  intem- 
pcrately.— &  Wetting  thoroughly;  as,  a  took- 
ing  rain. 

a^'^^^f  (aSklniOi  ^  A  wetting;  a  drench- 
u« 

Few  !■  the  ship*  escaped  a  good  t^aJking.    Ctok. 

Watikr,  8oek7  (sak^),  a.    Moist  on  the  sur- 
face, steeped  in  water;  soggy. 
Soal  (sdlX  n.    Same  as  Sole.    [Bare.] 
•o-«]ld-«0  (s6'and-e6X    A  certain  person  or 
thine  ooi  mentioned  by  name;  an  indefi- 
nite person  or  thing;  as,  I  saw  Mr.  So-and- 
s»  ycaterday;  win  you  do  go-and-iof  [Colloq. ) 
Soap  (s6pX  n.    [O.K.  sope.  Sc  taip,  A.  Sax. 
ady«,  sw.  aopo,  LO.  mpe,  O.H.O.  teifa,  from 
root  as  L.  «efr«m,  tallow;  L.  tape,  soap, 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  old 
I.]    LA  chemical  compound  of  com- 
doBMStic  ttse  for  washing  and  cleans- 
^  and  also  nsed  in  medicine,  Ac    It  is  a 
ipovnd  reaoltlng  from  the  combination 
oi  certain  oonatitQents  derived  from  fats. 
oOa,  greaae  of  varions  kinds  both  animal 
aad  rcfetable.  with  certain  salifiable  bases, 
wMeh  In  household  soaps  are  potash  and 


'  soda.  Chemically  speaking  soap  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  salt,  more  especially  one  of  the 
alkaline  salts  of  those  acids  which  axe 
present  in  the  common  fats  and  oils,  and 
soluble  soaps  may  be  regarded  as  oleates^ 
stearates,  and  mai^garates  of  sodium  and 
potassium.  There  are  many  different  kinds 
of  soaps,  but  those  commonly  employed 
may  be  diivided  into  three  classes:—!.  Fine 
white  soaps,  scented  soaps,  &c.;  2.  Coarse 
household  soaps;  8.  Soft  soaps.  White  soaps 
are  generally  combinations  of  olive-oil  and 
cartK>nate  of  soda.  Perfumes  are  occasion- 
ally added,  or  various  colouring  matters 
stirred  in  while  the  soap  is  semifluid.  Com- 
mon household  soaps  are  made  chiefly  of 
soda  and  tallow.  Yellow  soap  is  composed 
of  tallow,  resin,  and  soda,  to  which  some 
palm-oil  is  occasionally  added.  Mottled 
soap  is  made  by  simply  adding  mineral  and 
other  colours  during  the  manufacture  of 
ordinary  hard  soap.  Marine  soap,  which  has 
the  property  of  dissolving  as  well  in  salt- 
water as  in  fresh,  is  made  of  cocoa-nut  oil, 
soda,  and  water.  Soft  soaps  are  generally 
made  with  potash  Instead  of  soda,  and  whale, 
seal,  or  olive  oil,  or  the  oils  of  linseed,  hemp- 
seed,  rape-seed,  Ac.,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  tallow.  Excellent  soaps  are  made 
from  palm-oil  and  soda.  Soap  is  soluble  in 
pure  water  and  In  alcohol;  the  latter  solu- 
tion jellies  when  concentrated,  and  is  known 
in  medicine  under  the  name  of  opodeldoc, 
and  when  evaporated  to  dryness  it  forms 
what  is  called  transparent  soap.  Medicinal 
soap,  when  pure,  is  prepared  from  caustic 
soda,  and  either  olive  or  almond  oil.  It  is 
chiefly  employed  to  form  pills  of  a  gently 
aperient  antacid  action.  —2.  Flattery.  [Slang.  ] 

SOJBip  (sdpX  v.t  [From  the  noun.  ]  1.  To  rub 
or  wash  over  with  soap.  —  2.  To  flatter. 
[SUng.] 

These  Dear  Jacks  xMf#  the  people  shameful,  but 
we  Cheap  Jacks  don't.  We  tell  'em  the  truth  about 
themselves  to  their  faces,  and  scorn  to  court  'em. 

DicJtens. 

Soapberry-tree  (sSplie-ri-trSX  '^  A  tree  of 
the  genus  Sapiudus,  the  Sf.  Saponaria.  See 
Sapindus. 

Soap-boiler  (8dp1}oil-dr),  n.  L  One  whose 
occupation  Is  to  make  soap.— 2.  A  soap-pan. 

Soap-boillllg(8dp'^U-infX^  The  business 
of  boiling  or  manufacturing  soap. 

Soap-bUDble  (sdp'bub-l).  n.  A  thin  film  of 
soap-suds  inflated  bv  blowing  through  a  pipe, 
and  forming  a  hollow  globe  with  beautiful 
iridescent  colours. 

Soap-oerate  (sdp's6-rat),  n.  An  ointment 
consisting  of  soap,  olive-oil,  white  wax,  and 
sub-acetate  of  lead,  applied  to  allay  inflam- 
mation. 

Soap-engine  (sdp'en-jInX  n.  A  machine 
upon  which  the  slabs  of  soap  are  piled  to  be 
cross-cut  into  bars.     Weale. 

Soap-bOOBe  (sdpliousX  n.  A  house  or  build- 
ing In  which  soap  is  made. 

Soap-look  (sdp'iokX  t».  A  lock  of  hair  made 
to  lie  smooth  by  soaping  it. 

Soap-pan  (sdp'panXn.  A  large  pan  or  vessel, 
generally  of  cast-iron,  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap  to  boil  the  ingredients  to  the 
desired  coiuistency. 

SMip-plant  (sdp'plantX  n.  A  name  common 
to  several  plants  used  in  place  of  soap,  as 
the  Phalangium  pomariduinum,  a  CaUf or- 
nlan  plant,  whose  bulb,  when  rubbed  on 
wet  clothes,  raises  a  lather,  its  smell  some- 
what resembling  that  of  new  brown  soap. 

Soapstone  (sdp'stOnX  n.  A  species  of 
steatite. 

Soap-ends  (sdp'sudzX  n.  pL  Suds;  water  well 
impr^i;natod  with  soap. 

Soap-test  (sdp'testX  n.  A  test  for  deter- 
mining the  hardness  of  water  by  observing 
the  quantity  of  curd  thrown  up  by  a  solu- 
tion of  soap  of  known  strength. 

Soap-work  (sdp'wdrk),  n.  A  place  or  build- 
ing for  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

Soapwort  (s6p'w6rtX  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Saponaria.  Common  soapwort  is  8. 
ojflcinalit.    See  Saponaria. 

Soapy  (sdp'iX  a.  1.  Resembling  soap;  having 
the  qualities  of  soap;  soft  and  smooth. 

Tar  water  ...  as  a  soa/y  medicine  dissolves  the 
grtunous  concretions  of  the  fibrous  part. 

Bf.  BerktUy. 

1  Smeared  with  soap.— 8.  Fig.  flattering; 
unctuous;  glozing:  said  of  persons,  lan- 
guage, Ac  r Colloq.  or  slsng.] 
Itoar  (adrX  v.x.  [Fr.  eteorer,  to  expose  to  the 
air,  hence  to  soar  into  the  air  as  a  falcon; 
from  L.L  eacaurare,  to  take  to  the  air— L. 
ex,  out,  and  aura,  the  air.]  1.  To  fly  aloft, 
at  a  bird;  to  mount  upward  on  wings  or  as 


on  wings.  '  Soar  above  the  morning  lurk.* 

Shak. 

When  swallows  fleet  a«mr  high,  and  sport  in  air. 

He  told  us  that  the  welkin  would  be  clear.       Uny. 

2.  To  rise  to  a  height  or  mount  intellectu- 
ally; to  tower  mentally;  to  rise  above  what 
is  prosaic,  ordinary,  commonplace,  <ftc. ;  to 
be  transported  with  a  lofty  imagination, 
desires,  &c 

How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution  tcarsi      ShaJt. 

Valour  soars  above 
What  the  world  calto  misfortune.        AtldistH. 

Soar  (sdrX  n-  A  towering  flight;  ascent 
'  Within  soar  of  towering  eaglea '    Milton. 

Soarant  (sdr'antX  a.  In  her.  flying  aloft; 
soaring. 

Soar-faloon  (sOr'fu-knX  n.  A  falcon  of  the 
flrst  year;  a  sore-falcon. 

Soave,  Soayemente  (sd-H^vft.  sd-tt'v&-men"- 
taX  [It.,  sweet,  sweetly,  from  L.  euavie, 
sweet.  ]  In  mttsie,  a  term  signifying  that 
the  piece  to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  to  be 
executed  with  sweetness. 

Sob  (sob),  o.i.  pret  A  pp.  toltbed;  ppr.  eobhino. 
[An  A.  Sax.  form,  seobgende,  complaining,  is 
mentioned,  which  points  to  a  noun,  »eob,  and 
a  verb,  seobian,  akin  to  tedflan,  to  sign,  O. 
eetifzen,  to  sigh,  E.  sough  and  Sc  sou/,  all 
imitative  words.]  To  sigh  with  a  sudden 
heaving  of  the  breast  or  a  kind  of  convul- 
sive motion;  to  weep  with  convulsive  catch- 
ings  of  the  breath. 

She  sigh'd,  she  soM'd,  and  fUrious  with  despair. 
She  rent  her  garments,  and  she  tore  her  hair. 

Dryt/ett. 

Sob  (sob),  n.  A  modification  of  the  ordinary 
movements  of  breathing  excited  by  mental 
emotion  of  a  painful  or  sorrowful  nature.  It 
is  the  consequende  of  short  convulsive  con- 
tractions of  the  diaphragm,  usually  accom- 
panied by  a  closure  of  we  glottis,  temper* 
arily  preventing  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
lungs;  a  convulsive  sigh. 

Break,  heart,  or  choke  wiUi  sots  my  hated  breath. 

Dryi/eti. 

Sobt  (sobX  v.t.  To  soak.  'The  tree  being 
sobbed  and  wet,  swells.'    Mortimer. 

Sobelt(sO-b6'itX  00;^.  iSo,be,it.]  Provided 
that 

The  heart  of  hto  friend  cared  little  whither  he  went, 
saint  he  were  not  too  much  alone.       Long/etlow. 

Sober  (sOlidrX  a.  [Fr.  sv^re,  from  L.  fofrrtiM, 
sober,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin.]   1.  Tem- 

gerate  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors;  ha- 
itually  temperate;  abstemious;  as,  a  s^ibeir 
man.  '  A  sober,  righteous,  and  godly  life.' 
Common  Prayer.  —2.  Not  intoxicated  or  over- 
powered by  spirituous  liquors;  not  drunk;  as, 
the  sot  may  at  times  be  sober. 

He  that  will  go  to  bed  soitr 
Falls  with  the  leaf  stilTin  October.     Beau.  &•  Ft. 

8.  Not  mad  or  insane;  not  wild,  visionary,  or 
heated  with  passion;  having  the  regular  exer- 
cise of  cool,  dispassionate  reason. 

There  was  not  a  sohtr  person  to  be  had ;  all  was 
tempestuous  and  blustering.  Dryden. 

No  sober  man  would  put  liiinscif  in  danger  for  the 
applause  of  escaping  without  breaking  his  neck. 

Dryden. 

4.  Not  proceeding  from  or  attended  with 
passion  orexcitement;  regular;  calm.  *  With 
such  sober  and  unnoted  passion.'    Shak. 

I  consider  bieimial  elections  as  a  security  that  the 
sober,  second  thought  of  the  people  shall  ot  law. 

Ames. 
6.  Serious;  solemn;  grave;  sedate. 
'What  parts  gay  France  from  sober  Spain?  Prior. 

6.  Not  briffht  gay,  or  brilliant  in  appear- 
ance; dull-looking.  '  If  I  do  not  put  on  a 
so&er  habit'    Shak. 

Twilight  ifrey 
Had  In  her  sober  Uvery  all  things  clad.     Mitlon. 

Stm.  Temperate,  abstinent,  abstemious, 
moderate,  regulai*,  steady,  calm,  cool,  col- 
lected, dispassionate,  unimpassloned,  se- 
date, staid,  serious,  grave,  solemn,  sombre. 
Sober  (sJ/b^rX  v.t  To  make  sober;  as,  (a) 
to  cure  of  intoxication. 

There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again.         P^. 

(b)  To  make  temperate,  calm,  or  solemn. 
Tathetic  earnestness  of  supplication  fo6ere<l 
by  a  profound  reverence.'   Maeaulay. 
Sober  (sd'bdrX  v.i.    To  become  sober,  staid, 
or  sedate:  often  with  dovon, 

Vance  gradually  sobered  down.       Lord  Lytton. 

Sober-blooded (s6'bte-blud-edX  a.  Free 
from  passion  or  enthusiasm;  cola-blooded; 
cool;  calm. 


This  same  young  sober-bUoded  boy   . 
■  ■     lai 


,   amaa 
Shak. 


cannot  make  him  laugh. 

Soberise  (sO'bAr-lzX  v.i.    To  become  sober. 
Soberise  (s6'b6r-izX  vt    To  make  sober. 
Richardson. 


eh.  Be.  \oeh\     g,  go;     J,  >ob;     Ik,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sifi^;     TB,  fAen;  th.  tAiu;    w,  tdg;    wh,  idUg;    xh,  agure.— Aee  Kkt. 
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8.  To  ilighi  designedly ;  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt or  neglect,  as  a  forward  or  pretentious 
'  person.— 7*0  mub  a  cable  (naut,%  to  checlc 
U  suddenly  in  running  out 
Bnab  (snubX  n.  [See  Snub,  v.t]  1.  A  knot 
or  protuberance  in  wood ;  a  snag.  —  2.  A 
check;  a  rebuke. —8.  A  nose  flat  at  the 
bridge,  and  broad  and  somewhat  turned  up 
at  the  tip. 

My  father's  oose  was  aquiline,  and  mine  is  a  iHitd. 

Marryatt. 

Snub  t  (snub),  v.i.    [Allied  to  «no&.    Conip. 

0.0.  tnuben.  Mod.  0.  tchnaubeii,  to  pant.] 

To  sob  with  convulsions.    Bailey. 
Snub -nose  (snub'u6z),  n.    A  short  or  flat 

uose. 
Snub-nosed  (snub'ndzd),  a.  Having  a  short. 

flat  nose. 
Bnub-poft  (snub'pdst),  n.    Ifaut.  a  strong 

post  on  a  quay  or  on  Uie  shore,  around  which 

a  rope  is  thrown  to  check  the  motion  of  a 

vessel 
Bnudget  (snuj),  v.  i.  [Softened  form  of  snug. 

SeeSNUO]    To  lie  close;  to  snug.    'Snudge 

in  quiet'    O.  Herbert 
Bnndge  t  (>nuj),  ti.    A  miser,  or  a  sneaking 

fellow.    'The  life  of  a  covetous  mudge? 

Bnilir(snuf),  V.  t  [Onomatopoetic,  like  more, 
ttiMM,  Ac ;  D.  enufen,  tnuiven,  to  snuff,  to 
snuff  up;  ennf,  a  sniflSng  scent;  Dan.  eniifte, 
to  snort,  to  snuff  or  sniff ;  O.  eehnupfen.  to 
snuff:  E.  to  sn\ft.]  1.  To  draw  in  with  the 
hreaw:  to  inhale;  as,  to  tnuff  the  wind.  'To 
rniuf  the  vital  air.'  J>ryden.—2.  To  scent; 
to  smell;  to  perceive  by  the  nose.  Dryden, 
S.  To  crop  the  snuff,  as  of  a  candle;  to  take 
off  the  end  of  the  snuff.— To  enuf  out,  to 
extinguish  by  snuffing;  to  annihilate;  to 
obliterate. 

'Tis  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  particle. 
Should  let  itself  be  snuffid  out  by  an  article. 

Bnnff  (snnf),  o.k  1.  To  snort;  to  inhale  air 
with  violence  or  with  noise,  as  dogs  and 
horses. 

The  fury  fir«s  the  pack,  they  snuff,  they  vent. 
And  feed  their  hungry  nostrils  with  the  scent. 

Dryden. 

S.  TO'  turn  up  the  nose  and  inhale  air  in 
contempt:  to  sniff  contemptuously.  Mai. 
L  la— 3.  To  take  offence. 

I)o  the  enemies  of  the  church  rage,  and  sn^ff,  and 
breathe  nothing  but  threats  and  death?      B/.  HtUi. 

SnulT  (snuf).  n.  [From  the  verb]  1.  Inha- 
lation oy  the  nose;  a  sniff.— 2.  t  Smell;  scent; 
odour. 

The  Immortal,  the  Htemal  wants  not  the  sni^ot 
mortal  incense  for  his.  but  for  our  sakes.       Stui*(y. 

3.  Resentment;  huff,  expressed  by  a  snuffing 
of  the  nose. 

Jupiter  took  tni^fftx  the  contempt,  and  punished 
him.  Sir  R.  L'Estrang*. 

—To  take  a  thing  in  emiff,  to  be  angry  at  it; 
to  take  offence  at  it, 

For  I  tell  you  true,  I  take  it  highly  in  siniff,  to 
learn  how  to  entertain  gentlefolks  of  you  at  these 
years.  B.  yanson. 

4.  A  powdered  preparation  of  tobacco  in- 
haled  through  the  nose.  It  is  made  by 
grinding,  in  mortars  or  mills,  the  chopped 
leaves  and  stalks  of  tobacco  in  which  fer- 
mentation has  been  induced  bv  moisture 
and  warmth.  The  tobacco  is  well  dried  pre- 
viotu  to  grinding,  and  this  is  carried  some- 
times so  far  as  to  give  to  the  snuff  the 
peculiar  flavour  of  the  hi^-dried  snuffs, 
such  as  the  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Scotch.  Some 
varieties,  as  the  rappees,  are  moist  The' 
admixture  of  different  flavouring  agents  and 
delicate  scents  has  eiven  rise  to  fanciful 
names  for  snuffs,  wnich.  the  flavour  ex- 
cepted, are  identical  Dry  snufh  are  often 
adulterated  with  quicklime,  and  the  moist 
kinds  with  ammonia,  hellebore,  pearl-a^, 
Ac. —Up  to  tnuf,  knowing;  sharp;  wide- 
awake; not  likely  to  be  imposed  upon. 
(Slang]  —  6.  The  burning  part  of  a  candle 
wick,  or  that  which  has  been  chaired  by  the 
flame,  whether  burning  or  not 

For  evca  at  first  life's  taper  b  a  rwa(^     Ihmme, 

Lamentable 
To  hide  me  from  the  radiant  sua,  and  solace 
r  the  dungeon  by  a  snuff.  SM^tJk. 

8nnff-bOX(snQf^ka),ii.  A  box  for  carrying 
snuff  about  the  person.  Snuff-boxes  are 
made  of  every  variety  of  pattern,  and  of  an 
endless  variety  of  materiala 

Snnff-dtoping  (snuf  dip-insX  n.  A  mode  of 
taking  tobacco  practised  by  some  of  the 
lower  class  of  women  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  consisting  of  dipping  a  sort  of 
brush  among  snuff,  and  rubbing  the  teeth 
and  gums  with  it 


Bnnff-dlsh  (snuf  dish),  n.   Among  the  Jews, 
a  dish  for  the  snuff  of  the  lamps  of  the 
tabernacle. 
The  snnff-eUshes  thereof  shall  be  of  pure  gold. 

Ex.  XXV.  38. 

SnnlTer  (snuf^r),  n.    1.  One  that  snuffs.— 

2.  pi.  An  instrument  for  cropping  the  snuff 
of  a  candle. 

SnulTer-dlBli,  Snuflisr-tray  (snuf^r-dish. 
snuf'dr-traX  n.  A  small  stand  of  metal. 
papier-mftch^,  &c.,  for  holding  snuffers. 

Snuffle  (snufliv.  i.  pret  A  pp.  snuffled;  ppr. 
snuffling.  [Freq.  of  snuff;  L.O.  snuffeln,  D. 
snuffelen,  Sw.  snujla,  to  snuffle.  See  Snuff, 
Snivel.]  To  speak  through  the  nose;  to 
breathe  hard  through  the  nose,  or  through 
the  nose  when  obstructed.  'Snuffling  at 
nose  and  croaking  in  his  throat'  Dryden. 

Snuffle  (snuflX  n.  1.  A  sound  made  by  the 
passage  of  air  through  the  nostrils.  '  A  snort 
or  snuffle.'  Coleridge.— 2.  Speaking  through 
the  nose ;  an  affected  nasal  twang ;  hence, 
cant. 

Bnuffler  (snufl-^rX  n.  One  who  snuffles  or 
speaks  through  the  nose  when  obstructed. 

Snuffles  (snuflz),  n.  pi.  Obstruction  of  tlie 
nose  by  mucus:  a  malady  of  dogs. 

Snuff-mill  (snuf  mil),  n.  A  mill  or  machSne 
for  grinding  tobacco  into  the  powder  known 
as  snuff. 

Snuff-taker  (snuf  t&k-dr),  n.  One  who  takes 
snuff,  or  inhales  it  into  the  nose. 

Snuff-taUng  (snuf 't&k-ing),  n.  The  act  or 
practice  of  taking  or  inhaling  snuff  into  tlie 
nose. 

Snufiy  (snufiX  a.    1.  Resembling  suufl  in 
colour.— 2.  Soiled  with  snuff,  or  sracllinK  of 
it     [Familiar.]  — 3w  Offended;  displeascl 
[Scotch.] 

Snug  (snug),  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  mxigged;  ppr 
snugging.  [Prov.  E.  snug,  handsome ;  Tee! 
sndggr,  short-haired,  smooth;  O.Dan,  niU'n 
Sw.  snygg,  neat,  elegant  The  succession  of 
meanings  would  seem  to  be  smooth,  neat . 
compact  lying  close.  Perhaps  from  sanit* 
root  as  snag.]  To  lie  close;  to  hou^uk, 
aa,  a  child  snugs  to  its  motlier  or  nui  ^L 

The  loving  couple  lay  snug^nj!^  togetJicr. 

Str  R.  ri    r  . 

Snug  (snug),  v.t    To  put  in  a  snn^  l>  *  *^    ' 
to  place  snugly. 

Every  woman  carries  in  her  hand  n  <'f  \-   -' 
when  she  sits,  she  sitti^s  under  her  pcttii  n,tt<, 

Snug  (snug),  a.     1.  Lying  cl.-sc,   > 
pressed;  as,  an  infant  lies  smuj.    2 
concealed;  not  exposed  to  noticiv 
you  lay  snug,  to  snap  young  Dnio'!,' 
Dryden. 

At  WWW 
Lie  SHUff,  and  hear  what  critics  vty. 

3.  Compact,  neat,  trim,  convenipif 
comfortable.     'A  country  farm,  w 
was  stiug,  and  clean,  and  warm.'    i  > 

O  'tis  a  SHU£'  Httle  island. 

A  right  liiUe.  tight  little  i^and. 

Snuggery  (snug'fer-i),  n.     A 
habitation ;  a  snug,  comfort abh 
the  snuggery  inside  the  bar  ' 
housed*    Dickens     [Colloq.l 

Here  was  a  nice  man  to  L*-  r-it  r 
fortable  arcana  of  ecclesiasti>.al  . 


«,! 


Snuggle  (snuga),  v.i.  pret  il:  \ 
ppr.  snuggling.     [A  freq.   an<' 
snug.]    Tx)  move  one  way  aTj<i 
geta  close  place;  to  lieclobetoi 
or  warmth;  to  cuddle;  to  ul-i 

Snu«1ty  (snug'i-fi).  v.t.     i< 
[Ludicrous.] 

Coleridge.  I  devoutly  whb  th  i'  ' 
made  sport  with  you  so  Ioiil;,  • 
more,  throw  you  into  Londtm,  -  i 
and  there  snugi/y  you  for  life. 

Snugly  (snugli).  adv.     In    • 
closely;  comfortably. 

flnugneHB  (snug'nes).  n.     i ' 
lity  of  being  snug. 

SnUBht  (snush),  n.    Sanif 

Sny  (sni),  n.    In  «/i ip-hu  ild , . 
buid  in  timber  curving;  u 
trend  of  the  lines  of  a  ^ 
amidship  toward  the  bov^ 

Snylng  (snring).  n.    Ins/' 
ctuar  plank,  placed  e<].:* 
the  bows  of  a  ship. 

So  (sd),  adv.  [A  particle  ( .  - 
tonic  languages;  OK  ui  •■ 
A. Sax.  swd,  so.  as;  I«<  1 
Qoth.  too,  svi,  L  G.  a-  •< 
word  of  pronominal  (>t  ..- 
maac..  seo  fern,  the,  11.; 
ing  somewhat  of  its  [• 
The  «  of  as  is  this  wm 


pears  also  in  a' 
that  mamiet ,  i  >  ^ 
ner  or  to  hin  ' 
way,  or  ab  luii  j 
known.     '.sli.  ti.  • 
'  Give  tliauts.^  j 
Why  is  h: 

2.  In  like  maim  1 
that;  for  1"k 
tlius:  USLU  <  >); 
timeji  i/iUiunt  l  . 

or  icat'lulf! 

when  he  enter-  ■>"  « 

3.  Tn  t'T'''  " 
c«trrt  1 1' 

be  wfl«  sn  f.  f  * 
weak  that  ir  •    * 

V'  'r, 

CrfCW  tL.ll.      . 

tinitlve  <irtn.'.' 

expre"i*«'>t 

Vflj ,     . 

r        1 

ri    "  ' 

f[  ■ 

f  I  )  M        ' 

T     • 


F&te.  fltr,  fat,  fill;       mi,  met.  h^.       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not  nrnv 


t.m^» 
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...     .f  1 

'HI 


*  ».am 

ii   ,  fpmi 
.V.  tio*'! 

.   '  *  J<^r. 

'  'yv  1 

*•  'I.  't,'  up 

•  .    '  I'Mi  fir 

■  ■  k  h  fkintf 

*,■  11  ericti 

''•f"f      (A 

■H       I  An 

•ii'^tiini;  is 

.*hich  rc- 


'    11.;;  vHo]  as,  the 
<•«  «ii  iPr  of  the  eyes. 

ttf*  >>^t'r  w  '--rtrtt  sink.     Dryden. 

nn««  nan  of  a  tooth  to  its  socket. 
IVtseman. 

.llou-  tube  or  place 

*.  J  iu  a  caudlestick. 

\\y  Ijuhbles  dance.' 


1 


,1 


...*  .  M>h-'*t.*hAlt  \  n      Tn  maeA.  a 

';""iti;h  a  thimble  placed 

■  .tt«i  frknTT^rtoil  by  the  bolt. 

.iii*ei  ( wk'ot-chir-el ),  ti.    A  chisel 

'H  M*i:  a  stronger  sort  of  chisel 

••  f-ui«ni  fur  tuortiaiog.and  worked 


t^'h.  ut- joint),  n,  A  species  of 
.. '  ..il  turns  ('ailed  properly 
,  .  ^oiuL  See  under  BAXL. 

'  ' '  i  \iu\),  n.  A  pole  arraed 
t  <  t,  uud  used  to  propel 

^        rl(  •\n.] 

;,  a     Destitute  of  locki  or 

T  ♦  rnr  piir  of  tcjs.thc  feet  of  which 


;>i\t  twkUit. 


Bemu.  6r  Fl, 


*{x,.  »*c'plnt>.  n.  A  plate  from  which 
i»-i»  t-  mnde. 
.  (I     SeeSoAKY. 
•  n     ( Kr.  »oc&i,  L.  90cculu»t  dim. 
NH'  Sock,  a  shoe.]    In  ar^.  a 
'.  iiHMnl>«r  of  less  height  than  its 
ti  t',iiiicn<iion.  serving  to  raise  ];>e> 
ru  ftui)purt  vases  or  other  oma* 
!'  tlifTtra  from  a  pedestal  in  being 
I  t  nrnioe.    A  eontinuod  tode 
.    1 1  III  tinned  round  a  building. 
I.U  {v>w  man),  n.   [Soe  and  vuin.^  One 
1 1 )  1  uids  or  tenements  by  socage. 
I.  i-irv^»>"k'inan-ri),ti.  Tenure  by  socage. 
L^.ti    K  ,<«k'om),  n.    A  custom  of  tenants 

1)  I  -dm  at  the  lord's  milL 

-  au,Socotrine(sd1cd-tran.s61cd-trIn), 

.'.  uac  ur  inhnbitant  of  Socotra,  an 

>    tlu*  east  roast  of  Africa,  near  the 

.  f  th.'  Gulf  of  Aden. 

-tauie  (>»6'k6-trin),  a.    Of  or  pertaining 

ntra,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean 

' ! . I  cubt  cuast  of  Africa.— SoootrifM  o^om, 

'•  -t  kind  of  aloes,  obtained  from  the 

.  >  <f  Aloc  noeotrina,  a  native  of  Socotra 

'  the  ('ape  of  Good  Hope,  but  now  com- 

*>  fuUivated  in  the  East  Indies.    See 

•<  rati(^  8o(nratloal  (s6<kratlk.  s6-krat'ik- 
•  >^  a  t'vrtaining  to  Socratea  the  Grecian 
u^c,  or  to  his  langiuge  or  manner  of  teach- 
■'r.'nn*!  philosophizing.  The5oeraf»emeUiod 
--'  r-a-^onlng  and  instruction  was  by  interro- 
.rn  tori  (Ml.  Instead  of  laying  down  a  propo- 
sition authoritatively,  this  method  led  the 
mtau'onist  or  disciple  to  acknowledge  it 
i.mt^eK  by  dint  of  a  series  of  questions  put 
Ui  him.  It  was  not  the  object  of  Socrates 
to  establish  any  nerfectly  evolved  system  of 
•lot  trine,  so  much  as  to  awaken  by  hit  dis- 
cnupbes  a  new  and  more  comnrehensive  pur- 
^nit  of  science,  which  shonla  direct  itself  to 
all  that  is  knowable.  To  him  is  ascribed 
t>\o  of  the  verv  first  principles  of  science, 
namely,  the  indnctiTe  method  and  the  defl- 
u  I  lion  of  ideal. 

So<nrati(»I]7  (s6-kraVnc-al-lIX  adv.  In  the 
Socratio  manner;  by  the  Socratic  method. 

SocratlBm  (sok'rat-izmX  n.  The  doctrines 
or  philosophy  of  Socratei. 

S0(7atift  (sorrat-istX  n.  A  disciple  of  So- 
crates. 

Sod  (sodX  n  [LG.  and  O.D.  sode,  D.  toode, 
O.Pris.  tatha;  perhaps  from  same  root  as 
$ad,  in  the  sense  of  firm.]  That  stratum  of 
earth  on  the  snrfaoe  which  is  filled  with  the 
roots  of  srass.  or  any  portion  of  that  sur- 
face; turf;  sward.  'Tiufes  and  sods.'  Hoi- 
inslted,  'To  rest  beneaUi  the  clover  »od.' 
Tenny$on,    Sometimes  nsed  adjectively. 

Her  caMnwnt  sweet  woodbines  crept  wwitoaljr round, 
Aod  deck'd  the  Md  seats  at  her  door. 

y.  CHHttiHfhmtH. 

Sod  (sod),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  todded;  ppr.  tod- 
ding.    To  cover  with  sod;  to  turf. 
Sod  (sod),  prei  &  pp.  of  teethe. 

And  Jacob  sp4  pottaffe ;  and  Esan  came  from  the 
field  and  he  was  Cunt.  Gen.  xxv.  sp. 

Soda  (sd'da).  fl.  [Sp.  Pg.  and  It  toda,  glass- 
wort,  barilla,  from  Ar.  iued,  soda  1  (NsjO.) 
The  protoxide  of  the  metal  sodivm,  formerly 
called  mineral  alkali.  It  has  Ukewtoe  been 
called  a  fixed  alkali,  In  contradistinction 
from  ammonia,  which  is  a  volatile  aOtali. 
Soda,  or  protoxide  of  sodium,  is  formed  when 
sodium  is  burned  in  dry  air  or  oxygen.  It 
is  a  white  powder,  which  attracts  roolstnre 
and  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.    When  this 


protoxide  is  dissolved  in  water,  there  it 
formed  the  true  alkali  or  hydrate  of  sodium, 
called  also  caustic  alkali.  NaHO,  which  is  a 
white  brittle  mass  of  a  fibrous  texture,  hav- 
ing a  specific  gravity  of  1*686.  Caustic  soda 
has  s  most  corrosive  taste  and  action  upon 
animal  substances :  it  dissolves  readily  both 
in  water  and  alcohol,  In  the  solid  form  it 
readily  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  at- 
mosphere, falling  thereby  into  an  efflorescent 
carbonate.  It  forms  soaps  with  tallow,  oils, 
wax,  rosin;  dissolves  wool,  hair,  silk,  horn, 
alumina,  silica,  sulphur,  and  some  metallic 
sulphidea  With  acids  soda  forms  salts 
which  are  soluble  in  water,  and  many  of 
which  crystallite.  The  carbonate  of  soda, 
Na«CoslOHtO,  is  the  soda  of  commerce  In 
various  states,  either  crystalllxed.  In  lumps, 
or  in  a  crude  powder  called  soda-ash.  I^e 
manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  divldetl 
into  three  branchea  The  first  process  Is 
the  decomposition  of  sea-salt  or  common 
salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  by  means  of  sul- 
phuric acid ;  the  second,  the  conversion  of 
the  sulphide  of  sodium  so  produced  into 
crude  carbonate  of  soda  by  stron^y  heating 
with  chalk  and  carbonaceous  matter;  and 
third,  the  purification  of  this  cmda  carbon- 
ate, either  into  a  diy  white  loda-ash  or  into 
crystala  The  chief  uses  of  soda  are  In  the 
manufacture  of  s^ass  and  of  hard  soap.  The 
carbonate  of  soda  is  used  In  washing,  and 
is  a  powerful  detergent,  although  milder 
than  carbonate  of  potash.  It  is  also  used 
in  medicine.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  glmober- 
salta    See  Sodium. 

Sodaralum  (s6'da-al-umX  n.  A  crystalline 
mineral,  a  nydrated  double  sulphate  of 
aluminium  and  sodium,  found  on  the  Island 
of  Milo,  at  Solfatara,  and  near  Mendoia,  on 
the  east  of  the  Andes. 

Soda-ash  (sd'da-ash),  n.  Dehydrated  car- 
bonate of  soda  In  the  form  of  powder. 

SodaiC  (sd-d4'ikX  a.  Of,  or  relating  to.  or 
containing  soda;  as,  sodaie  powders. 

Soda-ltme  (sd'da-lImX  n.  In  chem.  a  mix- 
ture of  caustic  soda  and  quicklime,  used 
chiefly  for  nitrogen  determinations  in  or- 
ganic analysia 

Sodallte  (sd'dallt).  n.  [Soda,  and  Or.  Uihot, 
a  stone.  ]  A  mineral ;  so  called  from  the 
large  portion  of  soda  which  enters  into  its 
composition.  It  Is  of  a  bluish-green  coloor, 
and  found  crystallized  or  in  massea  Besides 
soda  it  contains  silica,  alumina,  and  hydro- 
chloric add. 

Sodality  (sd-dal'i-UXn.  (L  Mxfatieas.  from 
iodaUt,  a  companion.]  A  fellowship  or  fra> 
temity. 

A  new  confraternity  was  instituted  in  Spain,  of  the 
slaves  of  the  Blessed  VirKin.  and  this  sotUUity  estab- 
lished with  Urge  iodulgencks.  StiMngMstt. 

Soda-paper  (sd^da-pft-p^rX  n.  A  paper  satu- 
rated with  carbonate  of  soda:  used  as  a  test- 
paper,  and  also  for  inclosinff  powders  which 
are  to  be  Ignited  under  tne  blow-pipe,  so 
that  they  may  not  be  blown  away. 

floda-powder  (s6'da-pou-ddrX  n.  Same  as 
SeidlUx-novoder. 

Soda -nit  (sd'da-saltX  n.  In  cAtftn.  a  salt 
having  soda  for  Its  base. 

Soda-water  (sd'daw»-t6rX  A.  A  refreshing 
drink  generally  consisting  of  ordinary  water 
into  which  carbonic  add  has  been  foroed 
under  pressure.  On  exposure  to  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressure  the  excess  of  carbonio 
add  escapes,  thus  causing  effervescence. 
It  rarely  contains  soda  in  any  form.  It  is 
useful  in  cases  of  debility  of  the  stomach, 
accompanied  with  acidity. 

Sod-bumillg  (sod'b^m-inffX  ^  In  agri. 
the  burning  of  the  turf  of  old  pastnre-Undi 
for  the  sake  of  the  ashe^  as  manure. 

Sodden  (sod'oX  v.i.  To  be  seethed  or  soaked; 
to  settle  down,  as  if  by  seething  or  boiling. 

It  (avarice)  takes  as  roanf  shapes  as  I^otea^  aad 


may  be  called  above  all  the  vice  of  middle  life,  titat 
sotUent  into  the  iranfrrene  of  okl  are,  fainine  strength 

Mrs.  sTa  HaU. 


•  into  the  gangrene  of  okl  age,  gaini 
by  vanquishing  all  inrtuet. 


Sodden  (sod'nX  vt  To  soak;  to  fill  the  tis- 
sues of  with  water,  as  In  the  process  of  seeth- 
ing; to  saturate.  'CHothea  woddened  with 
wet.'    Diekent. 

Sodden  (sod'n),p.  of  teethe,  and  a.  1.  Boiled; 
seethed.— 2.  Soaked  and  softened,  as  in 
water:  applied  to  bread  not  well  baked; 
doughy.  Used  as  the  first  element  of  a  com- 
pound.   *Thou  aodden-irt/ted  lord.'    Shak. 

Soddy  (sod'i).  a.  Consisting  of  sod;  covered 
with  sod;  turfy. 

8oden,t  a.    Sudden.    Chaneer. 

8od^  (sd'd6rX  v.t.    To  solder. 

Let  him  liethink   .    .    .    how  he  will  s^der  up  tb« 
shifting  flaws  of  hte  imgirt  permissk>ns.        Mitlm. 


J.  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     TH,  them;  th,  tfUn;     w,  trig;    wh,  wUg;    xh,  arura— See  Kit. 
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Bodert  (sd'ddr).  n.    Solder. 
Bodlum (sd'di.umX  n.  [See  Soda.]  Sym.  Ka 
(from  Natrium),   At  wt  sa    The  metal  of 
which  soda  is  the  oxide,  diBoovered  by  Davy 
in  1807.   He  obtained  it  bv  a  process  exactly 
•imilar  to  that  by  which  he  procured  potas- 
aiam.  which  It  strongly  resembles  in  many 
properties.    Oay-Lussac  and  Thdnard  soon 
afterwards  procured  it  in  greater  quantity 
by  decomposing  soda  by  means  of  iron;  and 
Bmnner  showed  that  it  may  be  prepared 
with  much  greater  facility  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  sodic  carbonate  with  charcoal: 
it  is  now  prepared  by  the  latter  process  in 
considerable  quantities.  Sodium  is  a  silver- 
white  metal,  having  a  very  high  lustre.   Its 
sp.  gr.  is  0^2;  it  melts  at  194'  Fahr.,  and 
oxidizes  rapidly  in  the  air,  though  not  so 
rapidly  as  potassium.   It  decomposes  water 
instantly,  but  does  not  spontaneously  take 
fire  when  thrown  on  water,  unless  the  water 
be  somewhat  warm,  or  the  progress  of  the 
globule  of  sodium  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water  be  impeded,     when  heated  in  air  or 
oxygen  it  takes  fire  and  bums  with  a  very 
pure  and  intense  yellow  flame.    It  is  per- 
haps more  abundant  in  our  globe  than  any 
other  metal.f  or  it  constitutes  two-fifths  of  all 
the  sea-salt  existing  in  sea-water.in  the  water 
of  springs,  rivers,  and  lakes,  in  almost  all 
■oils,  and  in  the  form  of  rock-salt    Sea-salt 
ii  a  compound  of  chlorine  with  sodium. 
Sodium  also  occurs  as  oxide  of  sodium  or 
soda  in  a  good  many  minerals ;  and  more 
especially  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  nitrate, 
and  borate  of  soda.    Soda  is  contained  in 
sea  plants,  and  in  land  plants  growing  near 
the  sea.  It  occurs  also  in  most  animal  fluids. 
The  only  important  oxide  of  sodium  is  the 
protoxide  known  as  soda.    See  Soda. 
Bbdom-apple  (sod'om-ap-l).  n.  l.  The  name 
given  to  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  Solanum 
fjS.  sodomeum).^2.  A  product  described  by 
Strabo,  Tacitus,  and  Josephus.  as  a  fruit 
found  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  beau- 
tiful to  the  siffht.  but  turning  to  bitter  ashes 
when  eaten,  in  reality  a  gaJl  produced  on 
dwarf-oaks  by  the  puncture  of  a  species  of 
gall-insect     The  Sodom-apple  or  apple  qf 
Sodom  is  employed  as  a  rhetorical  figure  to 
represent  what  excites  high  hopes  or  expec- 
tations, but  ultimately  produces  only  bitter 
disappointment 

Your  poor  mother's  food  wish,  grmtified  at  last  in 
the  iDockini;  way  in  which  overfond  wishes  are  too 
often  (ulRilcd-'Sodcm-a^^^Us  as  they  are. 
^    .  Mrs.  GasteU. 

Sodomite  (sod'oraltX  n.  1.  An  inhabitant 
of  Sodom.— 2.  One  guilty  of  sodomy. 

Bodomitlcal  (sod-om-itUalX  a-  Renting 
to  sodomy. 

Bodomltlcally  (sod-omitlk-al-UX  adv.    In 

a  sodomitical  manner. 
Sodomy  (8od'om-i>,  n.  The  crime  of  Sodom; 

a  carnal  copulation  against  nature. 
8oet(sd).  n.    [Fr.  teau,  abucketorpaH.]    A 

large  wooden  vessel  for  holding  water;  a 

cowl. 

Soefolt  (sO'fnlX  n.  As  much  as  a  soe  will 
hold. 

A  pump  irrown  dry  will  yield  no  water;  but  pour  a 
uttle  into  it  at  first,  tor  one  bason-fuU  you  may  fetch 
up  so  many  sce/uUs.  Dr.  H.  More. 

SOdver  (sft-ev'firX  A  word  compounded  of 
90  and  ever:  generally  used  in  composition 
to  extend  or  render  emphatic  the  sense  of 
such  words  as  toho,  what,  where,Ac  ,asin  irAo- 
toever,  vhateoever,  wheresoever.  (See  these 
words.)  It  is  sometimes  used  separate  from 
the  pronoun;  as.  in  what  things  toever  you 
undertake,  use  diligence  and  fidelity.  *Whai 
love  $oever  by  an  heir  is  shown.'    bryden, 

Sofk  (ad'faX  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  iqfa,  a  sofa, 
from  Ar.  toff  ah,  a  bench  for  resting  on  before 
the  house,  from  aaffa,  to  put  in  order.]  A 
long  seat  with  a  stuffed  bottom,  and  raised 
stuffed  back  and  enda 

Thus  first  Necessity  invented  stools. 
Convenience  next  sut^ested  elbow-chairs. 
And  L4ixury  th"  accomplish'd  to/a  last.  Cow^er. 

SoOi-lied.  Bofk-bedstead  (sd'fa-bed.  s6'fa- 

bed-sted).  n.    A  sofa  adapted  for  use  as  a 

bed  when  reouired.  '  One  of  these  mfa-heda 

common  in  French  houses.'    Lord  Lytton. 

*  Innumerable  specimens  of  that  imposition 

on  society-  a  vo/a-bedsUad. '    Dickem. 

Sofett  (s6-fetO,  n.    A  small  sofa.    [Rare.] 

Soffit  (soffit),  n.   [Fr.  eoJUe,  It  wJlUa,  from 

L.  mffigo,  to  fasten  beneath  (apparenUy 

through  an  erroneous  form  etiffieta  for  nu- 

/oMy-tub,  under,  and  Jigo.  to  fasten.  ]    L  In 

areh.  (a)  the  lower  surface  of  a  vault  or 

arch.    (6)  The  under  horizontal  face  of  an 

architrave  between  columns,    (e)  The  ceil- 


ing of  an  apartment  divided  by  cross-beams 
into  compartmenta  (d)  The  under  part  of 
an  overhanging  cornice,  of  a  projecting  bal- 


ss,  Soffits. 


cony,  an  entablature,  a  staircase,  &C.—2.  In 
scene  painting,  a  border.  See  Scenk,  6. 
Soil  (80'fi),  n.  [Per.  gOfi,  orsd/i,  probably  from 
Gr.  8opho8,  wise.  Comp.  tophi.]  One  of  a 
religious  order  in  Persia,  otherwise  termed 
dervishes.  See  Dervis. 
Sofism  (sd'fizmX  n-  The  mystical  doctrines 
of  the  class  of  Mohammedan  religionists 
called  sons.  Written  also  Sufism. 
Soft  (soft),  a.  [A.  Sax.  s6fte,  sOft,  Sc.  and 
O.Sax.  saft^  O.D.  sat^t,  sa/t;  these  are  con- 
tracted forms,  having  lost  an  n,  seen  in  O. 
sar^ft,  soft;  comp.  other,  tooth,  sooth,  which 
have  also  lost  n.  ]  1.  Easily  yielding  to  pres- 
sure; easily  penetrated;  impressible;  yield- 
ing: the  contrary  of  hard;  as,  a  soft  bed;  a 
soft  peach ;  soft  earth ;  so/t  wood.  So  we 
speak  of  a  sqft  stone  when  it  breaks  or  is 
hewed  with  ease.  'A  good  so/t  pillow.*  Shak. 
2.  Easily  susceptible  of  change  of  form; 
hence,  easily  worked;  malleable;  aa,  txift 
iroa 

For  spirits,  when  they  please. 
Can  either  sex  assume,  or  botli ;  so  so/t 
And  uncompounded  is  their  essence  pure. 

MMoM. 

8.  Delicate;  fine ;  not  coarse ;  hence,  femi- 
nine; as,  the  so/ter  sex. 


Her  heavenly  form 
Angelic,  but  more  s^t  and  feminine. 


MUtott. 


4.  Easily  Yielding  to  persuasion  or  motives; 
flexible;  impressible;  facile;  weak.  'A  few 
divines  of  so  sqft  and  servile  tempers.' 
Eikon  BasUik€. 

The  deceiver  soon  found  this  so/t  place  of  Adam's. 

G/atnfi//€ 

6.  Tender;  timorous;  fearful 

However  sojt  within  themselves  they  are, 

To  you  they  will  be  valiant  by  despair.     Dryden. 

6.  Mild;  gentle;  kind;  not  severe  or  unfeel- 
ing; lenient;  easily  moved  by  pity;  suscep- 
tible of  kindness,  mercy,  or  other  tender 
affections.     'The  tears  of  so/t  remorse.' 

Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful  and  flexible ; 
Thou  stem,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 

Yet  so/t  his  nature,  though  severe  his  lay.      Po^. 

7.  Civil;  complaisant;  courteous;  not  rough, 
rude,  or  irritating;  as,  a  person  of  •q^t  man- 
ners. 

A  so/t  answer  turneth  away  wrath.       Prov.  xv.  i. 
Thou  art  their  soldier,  and  being  bred  in  broils. 
Hast  not  the  so/i  way.  which  thou  dost  confess 
were  fit  for  thee  to  use.  as  they  to  claim. 
In  asking  Uieir  good  loves.  Shak. 

8.  Affecting  the  senses  in  a  mild,  bland,  or 
delicate  manner;  as,  (a)  smooth;  flowing; 
not  rough  or  vehement ;  not  harsh ;  gentle 
or  melodious  to  the  ear;  as,  a  soft  voice;  a 
•oft  sound;  sf^t  accents;  s^t  whispers. 

Her  voice  was  ever  so/t. 
Gentle,  and  low;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman. 

Shak. 
Soft  were  my  numbers,  who  could  take  offence? 

Po^ 
(h)  Not  harsh  or  offensive  to  the  sight;  mild 
to  the  eye;  not  strong  or  glaring;  not  ex- 
citing by  intensity  of  colour  or  violent  con- 
trast; as,  sf^t  colours;  the  «q/IE  colouring  of 
a  picture. 

The  sun  shinhig  on  the  upper  part  of  the  clouds, 
made  ...  the  sq/Ust  sweetest  lights  imaginable. 
...  -  ,  Sir  T\  Browne. 

(c)  Agreeable  to  perceive  or  f eeL  *  As  sweet 
as  balm,  as  so/t  as  air.'  Shak.  (d)  Smooth 
to  the  touch;  not  rough,  rugged,  or  harsh; 
delicate;  fine;  as,  so/t  silk;  s^t  skin. 

Her  hand,  .  .  .  to  whose  jie/f  seizure 
The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh.  Shak, 

But  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see?  A  man  clothed 
In  xn^  raiment?  behold,  they  that  wear  so/i  dothine 
are  m  kings'  houses.  Mat  xl.  1 

Hence,  applied  to  textile  fabrics,  as  opposed 
to  hardware;  as,  so/t  gooda  'The  pack- 
man, with  his  bale  of  scft  wares  at  his  back. ' 


Mayhew.—^  (Gentle  in  action  or  motion; 
steady  and  even.  , 

On  her  soft  axle  while  she  paces  even. 
She  bears  thee  soft  with  the  smooth  air  alom^. 

AtuUn. 

10.  Effeminate;  not  manly  or  courageous; 
viciously  nice. 

An  idle  s^  course  of  life  is  the  source  of  criminal 
pleasures.  ,  #r.  Broome. 

11.  Gentle;  easy;  quiet;  undisturbed;  as, 
sqft  slumbers. 


Soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  oarmony. 


Shak. 


12.  Foolish;  simple;  silly. 
He  made  so/t  fellows  staric  noodles.        Barton. 

13.  Readily  forming  a  lather  and  washing  well 
with  soap;  not  hard;  as,  sqft  water  is  the 
best  for  washing.  See  HARD.—li.  In  pro- 
nui\eiation,  not  pronounced  with  a  hard  ex- 
plosive utterance,  but  with  more  or  less  of 

•  a  sibilant  sound,  as  e  in  cinder,  as  opposed 
to  e  in  candle;  and  g  in  gin,  as  opposed  to  g 
in  gift— Sqft  money,  paper  money,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  hard  cash  or  coin.— Sq^e 
Saiate.  See  under  Palate.— 5q/)t  sawder, 
attery,  generally  with  the  view  of  playing 
on  a  person;  blarney.    [American.] 

We  trust  to  so/t  saivder  to  get  them  into  the  house, 
and  to  human  natur  that  they  never  come  out  of  it. 
_  ^  Hatiburton. 

—Soft  soap,  (a)  a  coarse  kind  of  soap.  See 
under  Soap.  (6)  As  a  slang  term,  Attery; 
blarney;  soft  sawder. 

Soft  (8of tX  n.  A  soft  person;  a  person  who 
is  weak  or  foolish.    [(ToUoq.  or  slang.  ] 

It'll  do  you  no  good  to  sit  in  a  sprlng^^art  o*  your 
own,  if  you've  got  a  s^  to  drive  you.     George  Eiiot. 

Soft  (soft),  adv.  Softly:  gently;  quietly. 
'  Sqft  whispering  thus  to  Nestor's  son. '  Pope 

Soft  (soft),  interj.  Be  soft;  hold ;  stop ;  not 
so  fast    '5b/e/ no  haste,'    Shak. 

But  X4/7  my  muse,  the  world  is  wide.   Sttck/in^. 

Softt  (soft),  v.t    To  soften.    Spenser. 

Softa  (sof  ta),  n.  [Turk.]  In  Turkey,  a  pupil 
of  a  medrissa  or  secondary  school  engaged  in 
professional  studies  for  oflices  in  the  church, 
the  law,  the  army,  or  the  state:  often  re- 
stricted to  students  of  the  Koran.  Written 
also  Sophta.    See  Hodja 

SofbHX>n80lenoed  (sof t-kon'shenst),  a.  Hav- 
ing a  tender  conscience.  *  ^/t-eonseieneed 
men.'    Shak. 

Soften  (sof'n),  v.t.    To  make  soft  or  more 
soft;  as,  (a)  to  make  less  hard  in  substance. 
'  Sqften  steel  and  stonea '    Stiak. 
Their  arrows'  point  they  sq/ten  in  the  flame.     Cay. 

)  To  mollifv;  to  make  less  fierce  or  intrac- 
tble;  to  make  more  susceptible  of  humane 
or  fine  feelings;  as,  to  sqften  a  hard  heart; 
to  sf^ten  savage  natures,  (e)  To  make  lesa 
harsn  or  severe,  less  rude,  less  offensive  or 
violent;  as,  to  sqften  an  expression. 
He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  look. 
But  sweetly  tempcr'd  awe.  and  so/ten'd  all  he  spoke. 

The  flippant  pat  himself  to  school 

And  heard  thee,  and  the  brazen  fool 

Was  si^/tetted,  and  he  knew  not  why.  Tennyson. 

(d)  To  palliate ;  to  represent  as  less  enor- 
mous; as.  to  soften  a  fault  (0)  To  make  easy; 
to  compose;  to  mitigate;  to  alleviate. 

Music  can  st/ten  pain  to  ease.  P'cpt. 

CO  To  make  calm  and  placid. 

Bid  her  be  all  that  cheers  or  s^tens  life.  Pop*, 
(p)  To  make  less  ghuing;  to  tone  down;  as. 
to  sqften  the  colouring  of  a  picture,  {h)  To- 
make  tender;  to  make  effeminate;  to  ener- 
vate; as,  troops  sqftened  by  luxury.    (•)  To 
make  less  strong  or  intense  in  sound;  to- 
make  less  loud;  to  make  smooth  to  the  ear; 
as,  to  sqften  the  voice. 

Soften  (sofnX  v.i.  To  become  soft  or  leas 
hard;  as.  (a)  to  become  more  pliable  and 
yielding  to  pressure. 

Many  bodies  that  will  hardly  melt,  wiU  soften. 

(P)  To  become  less  rude,  harsh,  or  cruel;  as, 
savage  natures  soften  by  civilization,  (c)  To- 
become  less  obstinate  or  obdurate;  to  be- 
come more  susceptible  of  humane  feelinga. 
and  tenderness;  to  relent 

We  do  not  know 
How  he  may  s^/Uh  at  the  sight  of  the  child.  SMaJt. 

id)  To  become  more  mild. 

The  s^Uning  air  is  balm.  Thomson. 

(e)  To  pass  by  soft  imperceptible  degrees ; 
to  melt:  to  blend.  'Shade  unperceiv'd.  so 
90/temn^  into  shade'    Thomson. 

Softener  (8orn-6r),fi.  One  who  or  that  which 

softens.    Also  written  Softner. 
Softening  (sof  ning).n.  iThe  act  of  making 

soft  or  softer.— 2.  In  painting,  the  blending. 


n 


Pite.  fiir,  fat.  fftU;       m6.met,h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oU,  pound;       n.  Sc.  abune;      f.ScUy, 
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«on.— S.  In  her.  a  term  Implying  or,  or  gold* 
in  blazoning  the  arms  of  emperors,  kingB, 
and  princes  by  planets,  instead  of  meud 
and  colour.— 8.  The  name  given  to  gold  by 
the  old  chemists  and  alchemists,  luna  be- 
ing used  to  denote  silver. 

Sol  (sol),  n.  [See  Sou.]  In  France,  a  small 
bronze  coin ;  now  nsuidly  called  a  son. 

Sol  (  sdl ),  n.  [It.  ]  In  tnune,  (a)  a  syllable 
applied  in  solmization  to  the  fifth  tone  of 
the  diatonic  scale,    (b)  The  tone  itself. 

Sola  (sd'la).  »k  [The  name  in  Bengal.]  A 
plant  of  the  genus  .£schynomene,  the  j^. 
€imera,  common  in  moist  places,  and  in  the 
rainy  season,  in  many  parts  of  the  plains 
of  India.  The  name  is  also  eiven  to  the 
pith-lilce  stem,  which  Is  ezceedinely  light, 
and  with  which  the  natives  of  India  make 
n  great  variety  of  useful  articles,  especially 
hats,  which  are  ingreat  request,  being  very 
light  and  cooL  Helmets  made  of  sola  are 
much  used  by  European  troops  in  India. 
Written  also  Shola. 

Solace  (sol'M).  9.e.  pret.  &  pp.  tolaeed;  ppr. 
xolaeing.  [O.  Pr.  solace,  »oUu,  from  L.  tola- 
fium,  from  Bolor,  tolattu,  to  solace,  to  com- 
fort] 1.  To  cheer  in  grief  or  under  calam- 
ity; to  comfort:  to  relieve  hi  affliction:  to 
fonsole:  applied  to  persons:  as,  to  iolaee 
one's  self  with  the  hope  of  future  reward. 

We  win  with  some  wtnagc  patrtgie  mZoat  them. 

Shak. 
2.  To  allay;  to  aasaage;  ai»  to aolace  grief. 
*A  little  hint  towtooewoo.*  Tenn^fson.— 
3.t  To  delight:  to  amuse. 
Solacet  (sol'fts),  v.i.  1.  To  be  happy;  to 
take  delight— 2.  To  take  comfort;  to  be 
cheered  or  relieved  in  griel 

One  poor  and  lovtnp  child. 
But  one  thlnff  to  rejoice  and  so/aee  Jn, 
And  cruel  death  hath  catch'd  k  from  my  sirht. 

Solace  (sol'as).  n.  [See  the  verb  transitive.] 
1.  Comfort  in  grief ;  alleviation  of  grief  or 
anxiety:  also,  that  which  relievet  in  dis- 
tress; recreation. 

The  proper  solaces  of  aire  are  not  mn^c  and  com- 
plinientt.  but  wbdom  and  devotion.         y0k»u0M. 

2.t  Happiness:  delight  —  Snr.  Consolation, 
comfort,  alleviation,  mitigation,  relief,  re- 
creation, diversion,  amusement 

Solaoement  (sor&s-me»tX  n.  Act  of  solac- 
ing or  comforting;  state  of  being  solaced. 

SolaclOlUt  (so-la'shus^  a.  Affording  com- 
fort or  amusement    Bale. 

BolanaoeflB  (sd-la-ni'se-SX  *»•  P^*  a  nat.  order 
of  monopeialout  exogenous  plants,  com- 
posed of  herbs  or,  rarely,  shrubs,  natives 
of  most  parts  of  the  worid,  and  especially 
within  the  tropics.  They  have  alternate 
leaves,  often  in  pairs,  one  shorter  than  the 
other,  terminal  or  axillary  inflorescence, 
and  regular,  or  nearly  regular,  monopetal- 
ous  flowera  The  nights£ule,  potato,  cap- 
sicum, tomato,  egg-plant  snd  tobacco  are 
all  found  in  this  order.  The  general  pro- 
perty of  the  order  is  narcotic  and  poisonoua 
This  prevails  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
all  the  plants  of  the  order,  although  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  plants,  when  cultivated, 
are  used  for  food. 

flolaiiaoeoas(Bdlanr8hu8).a.  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  resembling  plants  belonging  to 
the  Solanaceic. 

Soland  (sdland),  n.  Same  as  Solan-goo$e 
(which  seel 

Sdander  (sd-lanM^rX  n.  [Fr.  soulandreM.] 
A  disease  in  horses. 

Solan-goose  (sdlan-gdsX  n.  [Tcel.  tiUa,  the 
solan-goose.]    The  gannet  (which  seel 

Solanla  (s6-la'ni-a),  n.  The  active  principle 
of  Sotanum  Duleamara,  or  deadly  night- 
shade.   See  the  next  word. 

flolanlna,  Solanlne  (s6aa-nT-na.B5aa-nIn).n. 
[L.  aolanum,  nightahade.1  (Cm  HttNOy  pro- 
bably.) A  vegetable  alkaloid  ootamed  from 
various  species  of  Solanum,  as  8.  Dulea- 
mmra,  S.  nigrttm,  8.  tubenmtm,  Ac  It 
forms  a  crrBtalline  powder,  very  bitter  and 
acrid,  and  highlv  poisonoua  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  With  acids 
it  forms  salts,  which  are  uncrystallizable. 


i- 


Solano  (s6-lii'ndX  n.  rSp.,  from  L.  tolanut 
'  entua\  easterly  wina.  from  sot,  the  sun.] 
hot  oppressive  south-east  wind  in  Spain. 
It  is  a  modification  of  the  simoom  (which 
seeX 

flolanom  fs6-irnnmX  n.  JL ,  nightshade.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Solanaceas,  of 
of  which  it  is  the  type.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  genera  ofplants,  including 
from  700  to  900  speciea  They  are  shrubs  or 
herbs,  sometimes  climbing,  either  smooth 
or  hairy,  or  (both  stems  and  leaves)  armed 


with  sharp  thorns,  with  alternate,  entire, 
lobed,  or  pinnatelv  cut  leaves,  and  umbel- 
late or  panicled  diohotomous  cymes  of  yel- 
low, white,  violet,  or  purplish  flowers,  and 
are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  world, 


Scianum  tuttrteum  (Potato  Plcnt). 

abounding  especially  in  America.  Hie  most 
important  species  are,  the  8.  tuberofum. 
which  produces  the  common  potato,  a  na- 
tive of  America  (see  Potato);  S.  Dulcamara, 
woody  nightshade  or  bitter-sweet ;  5.  eseu- 
lentum,  e^^-plant;  S.  sodomeum,  Sodom  egg- 

f»lant,  or  apple  of  Sodom.  8.  eseuientum  and 
ts  varieties  furnish  edible  fruits,  and  the 
fruits  of  many  other  species  are  eaten.  The 
common  love-i4>ple  or  tomato  was  formerly 
included  in  this  genus  imder  the  name  of 
S.  Lycoperwieum,  but  is  now,  along  with 
several  allied  species,  generally  ranked 
under  a  separate  genus,  Lycoperaicum.  See 
Tomato. 

Solar  (sdlArX  a.  [L.  tolarig,  from  tot,  the 
sun.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  sun;  as,  the  tolar 
system;  or  proceeding  from,  or  produced  by 
it;  as.  §olar  light;  9olar  rays;  tolar  influ- 
ence. 

His  soul  proud  science  never  tauf^ht  to  stray. 
Far  as  the  s»lar  walic  or  miUcjr  way.         /Vyv. 

2.  Bom  under  the  predominant  influence  of 
the  sun.  according  to  astrological  notions : 
influenced  by  the  sun.  'Proud  beside  as 
•olar  people  are^'  Dryden.-^%.  Meastired 
by  the  progress  of  the  sun,  or  by  its  ap- 
parent revolution:  as.  the  solar  year. — 
Solar  apex,  the  ];)oint  in  space  situated  in 
the  constellation  Hercules,  towards  which 
the  sun  is  moving.— iSotor  camera,  in photog. 
an  instrument  for  enlarging  pictures  by 
sunlight — 8olar  chronometer,  a  sun-dial 
adapted  to  show  mean  instead  of  solar  time. 
—Solar  cycle,  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years. 
See  CTOisE.— Solar  day.  See  DAT.— Sotor 
edipee.  See  Eolipsb.  —  Solar  engine,  an 
en^e  in  which  the  heat  of  the  solar  rays 
is  concentrated  to  evaporate  water  or  ex- 
pand air,  used  as  a  motor  for  a  steam  or  air 
tns\ne.  —Solar  flowere,  those  which  open 
and  shut  daily  at  certain  determinate  hours. 
—  Solar  lamp.  Same  as  Argand-tamp 
(which  see). —Solar  mieroeeope,  a  microscope 
in  which  the  object  is  illuminated  by  the 
light  of  the  sun  concentrated  upon  it  See 
MlOROSOOPB. —<St>tor  month.  See  MONTH.— 
Solar  photphori.  substances  which  are  seen 
to  be  luminous  in  a  dark  place  after  having 
been  exposed  to  light,  as  the  diamond, 
putrid  fish,  calcined  oyster  shells,  &q.  — 
Solar  pleacua,  in  anat.  an  assemblage  of 
canglia  which  are  distributed  to  all  the 
divisions  of  the  aorta.— <So(ar  promineneee, 
red  flame-like  masses  seen  m  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  sun  at  a  total  solar  eclipse. 
—Soiar  neetrum.    See  Spbotrum.— iSbtor 

rej,  dark  spots  that  appear  on  the  sun's 
B,  usually  visible  only  by  the  telescope, 
but  sometimes  so  large  as  to  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye.  They  indicate  the  sun's  revolu- 
tions on  its  axis,  are  very  changeable  in  their 
figure  and  dimensions,  and  vary  in  size  from 
mere  points  to  spaces  of  60,000  miles  or 
more  in  diameter.  The  frequency  of  solar 
spots  attains  a  maximum  every  ten-and-a- 
half  years,  falling  off  during  the  interval  to 
a  minimum,  from  which  it  recovers  gnulu- 
ally  to  the  next  maximum.  This  peri^city 
has  been  thought  to  be  intimately  connected 
with  meteorological  phenomena.  Solar  ty$- 
tem,  in  aetron.  that  system  of  which  the 
sun  is  the  centre.  To  this  system  belong 
the  planets,  planetoids,  satellites,  comets, 
and  meteorites,  which  all  directly  or  indi- 
rectly revolve  round  the  central  sun,  the 
whole  being  bound  together  by  the  mutual 
attractions  of  the  several  parts.  Accoitling 
to  the  PtoUmaio  tyetem,  framed  by  the 


Oreek  astronomer  Ptolemy,  the  earth  was 
an  absolutely  fixed  centre,  and  the  heavens 
were  considered  as  revolving  about  it  from 
east  to  west,  and  carrying  uong  with  them 
all  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  stars  and 
planets,  in  the  space  of  twentv-four  hours. 
The  CopenUean  eyetem,  taught  by  Coper- 
nicus in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, represents  the  sun  to  be  at  rest  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  and  the  earth  and 
the  several  planets  as  revolving  about  him 
as  a  centre,  while  the  moon  and  tlie  other 
satellites  revolve  about  their  primaries. 
The  heavens  and  fixed  stars  were  supposed 
to  be  at  rest  and  their  apparent  diurnal 
motions  were  imputed  to  the  earth's  motion 
from  west  to  east  Notwithstanding  the 
defects  of  this  system  it  produced  a  power- 
ful effect,  and  prepared  the  way  for  vae  dis- 
coveries of  Galileo,  Kepler,  and  Newton. 
The  Tyehonie  system,  propounded  by  Tych«i 
Brah^,  the  Danish  asteonomer,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  represented 
that  the  earth  was  fixed  in  the  centre  of 
the  universe,  and  that  round  it  revolved 
the  sun  and  moon,  while  the  planets  re- 
volved directly  round  the  sun.  brah^'s  ob- 
servations were  of  immense  service  to  his 
contemporary  Kepler  in  discovering  the 
famous  laws  which  ultimately  led  Newton 
to  the  grand  theory  of  universal  gravitation. 
(See  Kepler's  Laws.)  The  Newtonian  tye- 
tem,  so  named  as  being  adopted  bvSir  Isaac 
Newton,  is  the  only  one  adniitted  in  modem 
astronomy.  It  is  frequently  called  the  Co- 
pemiean  tyrtem,  from  its  rejecting  what 
Copernicus  rejected ;  but  it  is  far  from  re- 
ceiving all  that  Copernicus  received.  In 
this  system  there  is  no  fixed  centre,  the  sun 
only  approximating  to  that  character  from 
its  greater  magnitude.  The  orbits  of  the 
planets,  which  all  revolve  round  the  sun, 
are  ellipses,  of  which  the  elements  vary.— 
Solar  telegraph,  a  telegraph  in  which  the 
ravs  of  the  sun  are  projected  from  and  upon 
mirrors.  The  duration  of  the  rays  makes 
the  alphabet  after  the  manner  of  the  dot- 
and-dash  telegraphic  alphabet ;  a  heliostat 
(which  see).  —Solar  time.  The  same  as  J  j»- 
^rentTime.    See  TlUK.— Solar  year.    See 

Solar  (sOlftrX  n.  In  arch,  a  toUar,  a  loft  or 
upper  chamber. 

Solarlzation  (sdadr-Iz-4''shon).  n.  Inphotog. 
the  injurious  effects  produced  on  a  picture 
by  over-exposing  it  in  the  camera  to  the 
light  of  the  sun,  as  indistinctness  of  outline, 
obliteration  of  high  lights,  loss  of  relief. 
^. 

Solartie  (8(n6r-Iz).  v.C  pret  ft  pp.  eolarited: 

f»pr.  Molarixing.    In  photog.  to  oecome  in- 
ured by  too  long  exposure  to  the  action  of 
the  Bun*8  rays. 

Solarise  (son^r-IzX  v.t    In  phcitog.  to  affect 
injuilously  by  exposing  too  long  to  the 
sun's  rays. 
Solar7(sdaa-rO,  a.    Solar.    [Kare.] 

Solas, t  n.  Solace;  recreation;  mirth;  sport 
CAatic«r. 

Solatium  (s6-l&'shi-um),  n.  [L. ,  consolation, 
solace.  See  Solaob,  v.t]  L  Anything  that 
alleviates  or  compensates  for  suffertag  or 
loss;  a  compensation ;  ipeciflcaUy.  in  Scot* 
law,  a  sum  of  money  piUd  over  and  above 
actual  damages,  to  an  injured  party,  by  the 
person  who  infiicted  the  injury,  as  a  eolaee 
for  wounded  feelings.  In  Bnaliih  law,  sncli 
compensation  is  not  in  strict  principle  ad- 
mitted, but  in  practice  there  is  no  substan- 
tial difference.  —  2.  Eedee.  an  additional 
daily  portion  of  food  allotted  to  the  inmatee 
of  religious  houses  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstancea. 

Sold  (sdld),  pret.  ft  pp.  of  seU.  —Sold  note.  See 
Bought  and  Sold  SfoU,  under  BOUOHT. 

Soldt  (sdld),  n.  [Fr.  tolde,  from  L.  eoUdue, 
a  piece  of  money.  ]    Salary;  military  pay. 

SoldadOt  (sol-da^dd),  n.    (Sp.l    A  soldier. 

SolOant  (sol'danX    Sultan.    MitUm. 

Soldanel  (sorda-nelX  n.  A  plant  o(  the  ge- 
nus Soldanella. 

SoMaifella  (sol-da-nelOa),  n.  [A  dim.  of  It 
eoldana,  a  sultana.]  A  genus  of  plants. 
nat.  order  Primulace«.  The  species  are 
small  herbs  of  graceful  habit  natives  of 
alpine  districts  of  Continental  Europe.  One 
of  them,  <Si.  alpina,  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
with  lovely  JAue  flowers^  is  well  known  at 
an  object  of  culture. 

Soldanelle  (sol-da-nel).  fk  [Fr.]  Aepedea 
of  Convolvulus,  the  C.  Soldanella. 

Soldanrie,t  Soldanzrt  (soi'dan-ri).  n.  The 
rule  or  jurisdictiou  of,  or  the  country  ruled 
by  a  Boldau  or  sultnn.    Sit  W.  Sectt 


Fate,  fitr,  fat,  fftll;       mi,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  move;       tObe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       il,  3c  abttne;     y,  »c.  f^ 
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Soldate«qiie  (■old«>t«sk'),  a.  [Fr..  from 
$oldst^  a  tuldl«r.]  Of  or  telatins  to  a  soldier; 
soldier  Uka 

Hi«  rone  clanltiiiff  on  the  paTement  and  wavinsf 
ttmoA  bun  in  the  aecvtian  of  uiiihtiry  cuts  nnd  sol- 
da^sfmf  mwMciivrf.  Tkaektr^y. 

SoUmt  (•ol'dAr),  rf.  [O  Fr.  mU^t,  M<ui«r 
(Fr.  •oudrr);  Ut.  to  make  solid,  to  strengthen, 
tron  L  •oUrftw,  MlhL)  1.  To  unite  by  a 
metallic  cement ;  to  join  by  a  metallic  tub- 
stioce  in  a  state  of  fusion,  which  hardens  in 
^Moling,  and  renders  the  Joint  solid.  Henctt 
-%  Fig.  to  unite  or  combine  in  general;  to 
patclmp. 

At  the  Rcftontloii  the  Prai^ytettaM.  end  otiiet 
■ccts.  did  «U  Qfute  and  s^Utrup  their  scverml  schemes. 
CD  >o«o  affaliut  the  chiuch.  Swift. 

Soidsr  (sol'd«rX  a.  l.  MetaOlc  cement;  a 
metal  or  metallic  composition  used  in  unit- 
ing other  metalUo  subetanoes  by  being  fused 
between  them.  Bard  $otd«n  are  such  at 
reqttiro  a  red  heat  to  fuse  them ;  thev  are 
employed  for  joining  brass,  iron,  and  the 
more  reCraeterv  metals.  St(ft  »oUUr$  melt 
«t  a  oumparatirely  low  temperature,  and 
■are  tued  with  lead  and  tin,  of  which  metals 
they  are  wholly  or  in  part  composed.  See 
iloLiiULno.  Henoe^&  Fig.  that  whkh 
maiim  in  any  way. 

Frltwiilritit  luiHulouscwSewraftfieewdr 
Swttttmmotfititl  aad  JwMtr  of  lodcty  I      ^^mtr. 

Stfldtfrsr  (■ol'dte'41%  ^  one  who  or  a  ma- 
ekine  whieh  eolden^ 

loldflXlflK  (etd'd^iiigl  n  The  pMceM  of 
onitingtM  sorfisoet  o^  metals,  by  the  inter- 
ventftoD  of  «  more  fiMtblemelaU  which  being 
melted  vpom  each  surface,  servei,  partly  by 
ehemical  attraetton,  and  partly  by  cohesive 
force,  to  Mnd  them  togistber.  The  alloy 
weed  as  a  solder  mutt  not  only  be  more 
foslhto  than  the  metal  or  metals  to  be  united, 
but  most  also  have  a  strong  affinity  for 
them.  The  solder  usually  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  the  metal  to  which  it  is  to  be 
appUed.  in  combination  with  some  more 
eaaily  fusfble  aetaL  The  surftu^s  to  be 
■nlted  must  be  made  perfectly  dean  and 
free  fhnn  oxide.  This  ie  commonly  effected 
W  acraping  the  esrftacei;  and  in  order  that 
toe  formation  of  any  oxide  may  be  prevented 
doriaf  the  proceea,  borax,  sal  ammoniac,  or 
rosui  is  used,  either  mixed  with  the  soldM* 
or  appUed  to  the  surfaces.  ^Autoffentnu  sol- 
during  it  the  union  of  two  pieces  of  metal 
without  the  intervention  of  any  solder,  by 
fueing  them  at  the  point  oi  junction  by  jets 
of  fhune  from  a  gaa  blowpipe  or  by  other 


Sold«iliic-lKflt»  Soldarlng-iTon  (sord«r. 

Ingbdlt.  sord£r-ing-i-«m),  n.  A  tool  con- 
siting  oi  a  copper  bit  or  bolt  having  a 
pointed  or  wedge-shaped  end.  fasteuea  to 
an  Iron  rod  with  a  wooden  handle,  and  with 
which  solder  is  melted  and  applied  in  the 
onlinary  method  of  working. 
fltfldter  (edrjAr).  n.  [O.  Fr.  $oUiier,  toUMer, 
from  LL  mtUumiut,  9olidarm»t  ft  soldier; 
Ul  one  who  reoetvea  military  pay,  from  L. 
miduM.  mdiduM,  military  pey ;  lit  a  solid  piece 
of  mooer.  (See  SoLlB.)  Mod.  Fr.  aoldat,  a 
aoldier,  m  from  a  form  $olidattts.  ]  l.  A  man 
engaged  in  military  service :  one  whose  oc- 
cupation is  military;  a  man  who  servee  in 
as  army;  one  of  an  oiganized  body  of  com- 


F<a 


Hien  a  ivtdur. 
and  beanled  like  the  (MM, 
\  la  ft— owl.  sodden  and  quick  in  quflfrd, 
_  the  bobble  reputation 
t  **n  m  t&e  caimoa'ft  moath  I  Sh<tk. 

.  ftera  the  L.  tetidur,  the  namtf  of  a  coin, 
one  who  perfonned  military  serv:ce, 
of  the  obttgatlons  of  the  feodal  law, 


««c  upon  coMCratot.  and  for  stipulated  najr.  Soidter, 
rwwaore.  m  Ks  pmaary  slgniftcation  is  identical  with 
Mii'^tmg  OK  wmrttnAry.  G.  P.  Mart  A. 

%  A  eoannon  soldier ;  a  private ;  a  member 

ef  •  wdUtmrj  company  wno  is  not  an  officer. 

HiM  m  tkt  captain's  boC  a  choleric  word 
WUchMtheJMMkvriaftilblMpbeniy.      Skm*. 

X  SmpbaCIca^.  a  brave  warrior;  a  man  of 
mflitaiy  experience  and  skill,  or  a  roan  of 
dMSngnisiied  valour.— 4  A  white  ant  See 
TlUffTS.  —  SbWrrv  on^l  gaiton,  soldier- 


(sfiTjAr-bfi-tlX  n.  A  name 
d*wB  to  coleopterotM  inaects  of  the  genus 
TV|epb<inis,  from  their  reddish  colour,  or 
txvm  tbeir  combatlvenesa  They  are  car- 
nifucoua  and  voracious  insects. 
Illillltl  1 1  III  (iHI^Jf  I  i  I  ili)[  11  A  name  given 
I*  the  bermit^cnio,  from  its  extreme  com- 


A  female  soldier. 


Sfddierlng  (sdrjdr-ingX  n.  The  state  of  being 
a  soldier;  tne  occupauon  of  a  soldier. 

Soldlexllke.  Soldl«rl7(sdrjdr-iik.  sdi'jAMiX 

;  a.    Like  or  becoming  a  soldier;  brave:  mnr- 
I   tial;  heroic;  honourable.     'A  soldier4%kt 
word/    SOMk, 

Hi«  own  (Cnce)  tho'  keen  and  bold  and  soldierly 
Sear'd  by  the  close  ecliptic,  was  not  fair. 

Tennyson. 

SoldlenUlp  (Bdl'j«r-8hlp),n.  Military  quali- 
ties; militaiy  character  or  state:  martial 
skill;  behaviour  becoming  a  soldier.  'Set- 
ting my  knighthood  and  my  mMitnhip 
aidde.'    Skak. 

Hunting  is  the  best  school  a(  soUierthi*. 

Pr<tf.  SlMkit. 

8oldl«r7(8dl'J«r-i).n.  1.  Soldiers  collectively; 

a  body  of  military  men. 

I  chaire  not  the  soldiery  with  ignorance  and  con- 
tempt otleaming,  without  excepttoo.  Stui/t. 

If  Soldierahip;  military  servioa  Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

SoldlMTt  (tOrjAr-l),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  sol- 
diera;  military.  'Soldierg  ballads.'  MUUm. 

Soldo  (eol'doX  n.  [It  sFr.soJ.Mm.]  AsmaU 
Italian  coin,  the  twentieth  part  of  a  lira. 

Solo  (sOlX  *L  [Fr.  mii^  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
of  a  shoe,<t&,  a  beam,  the  flsh,  from  L.  toita, 
a  sandal,  a  sole,  the  flsh,  a  sill,  of  same  ori- 
gin as  fhtm,  the  base,  t3ie  iDtl,«oIi(iu«,  solid.) 
1.  The  under  side  of  the  fool 

Prom  (he  crowti  of  hi<  head  to  (he  iMrof  his  foot 
he  U  aU  mirth.  ShmJb. 

^  The  foot  itself.  Spenter.  [Bare.  }-S.  The 
bottom  of  a  shoe  or  boot;  or  the  piece  of 
leather  which  constitutes  the  bottom.  Dano- 
log  shoea  with  nimble  90U9,*   Shak, 

The  califfa  was  a  military  shoe  with  a  Tery  thidc 
4ttfr.  tied  above  the  iastep^  ArMlmot, 

4  The  part  of  anything  that  forms  the  bot- 
tom, and  on  which  it  standsupon  theground; 
the  bottom  or  lower  part  m  anythmg :  as, 

S)  in  agrit.  the  bottom  part  of  a  plough,  to 
e  forepart  of  which  is  attached  the  point 
or  share.  (&)  In  far.  the  homy  substance 
under  a  horse's  foot  which  protects  the 
more  tender  parts,  (e)  In  fcrt  the  bottom 
of  an  embrasure  or  gun-port,  (d)  Naut  a 
piece  of  timber  attached  to  the  lower  part 
of  a  rudder,  to  render  it  level  with  the  false 
keel,    (e)  The  seat  or  bottom  of  a  mine:  ap- 

Slied  to  horizontal  veins  or  lodes.  (/)  The 
oor  of  a  bracket  on  which  a  plummer- 
block  rests,  (g)  The  plate  which  constitutes 
the  foundation  of  a  marine  steam-engine, 
and  which  is  bolted  to  the  keelsona  (A)  The 
floor  or  hearth  of  Uie  metal  chamber  in  a 
furnace.  (A  In  earp.  the  lower  surface  of  a 
plane.— 6.  A  marine  flsh  belonging  to  the 
PlenronectidsB  or  flat-flshes,  of  an  oblong 
form,  with  a  rounded  muzzla  It  is  the  P. 
tolea,  Linn.,  the  SoUa  vulgarii,  Cuvier,  and 


Sole  {SoUa  vttigoHs). 

is  SO  caUed  probably  from  its  shape.  These 
flah  alK>und  on  the  British  coasC  and  also 
on  all  the  coasts  of  Europe,  except  the  most 
northern,  where  the  bottom  Is  sandy.  They 
furnish  a  wholeaome  and  delicious  article 
of  food.  Thev  sometimes  ascend  rivers,  and 
seem  to  thrive  quite  well  in  fresh  water. 
The  sole  sometimes  grows  to  the  weight  of 
0  or  7  lbs.  The  name  is  also  given  to  certafai 
other  flat-flshes  of  the  genera  Monochims, 
Achirus,  Brachims,  and  Plagnsia. 

Solo  (sOl),  v.t  pret  Sk  pp.  9oUd;  ppr.  mAing. 
To  furnish  wi^  a  sole;  as,  to  toU  a  shoe. 

sole  (sdlX  a.  [L.  folttf,  alone;  same  origin  as 
L.  talmu  (whence  «a/0. 9alxxUi4m)t  Or.  aoIIm. 
entire,  Skr.  mrva^  the  whole.]  1.  Single; 
being  or  acting  without  another;  unique; 
alone  in  its  kind;  individual;  only;  as,  Ood 
is  the  toU  creator  and  sovereign  of  the 
world.  '  The  $oU  inheritor  of  all  perfections. ' 
SfMik.  —2.  In  law,  single ;  unmarried ;  as,  a 
femme<o(0.—iSofe  corporation.  SeeCorporo- 
tkm  S6U  under  Corporation.— 5o/«  tenant 
See  underl*EKANT.— Stn.  Single,  individual, 
only,  alone,  solitary. 

Solo  (sdlX  adv.    Alone;  by  itself;  singly. 

But  what  the  repining  enemy  commends. 
That  breath  fame  blows;  that  praise, /oAr  pore. tran- 
scends. ShaA. 


SOlea  (sdld-aX  n.  [L.,  a  slipper.]  1.  The 
under  surface  of  the  foot  or  houf  of  an  ani- 
mal; the  sole.— S.  The  sole;  a  genus  of  mala^ 
copterygious  flshes  belonging  to  the  Plenro- 
nectidsB or  flat-flsh  family.  8.  vulgaris  is  the 
common  sole.  See  Sole. 
SoledBin  (sore-sizmi  n.  [Or.  »oMkismo$, 
said  to  be  derived  from  Soloi,  in  Cilicla, 
the  Athenian  colonists  of  which  lost  the 
purity  of  thefr  language]  1.  An  impro- 
priety in  the  use  of  language,  arising  from 
Ignorance;  a  gross  deviation  from  the  idiom 
of  a  language,  or  a  gross  deviation  fh)m 
the  rules  of  syntax.  Among  modem  gram- 
marians the  term  is  often  appliCMl  to  any 
word  or  expression  which  does  not  agree 
with  the  established  usage  of  writing  or 
speaking.  As  customs  change,  that  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  solecism  at  one  time 
may  at  another  be  considered  as  correct 
language.  Hence  a  goleeum  differs  from  a 
barbarism,  which  consists  in  the  use  of  a 
word  or  expression  altogether  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  language. 

There  is  scarce  a  toiecism  in  writinf;  which  the 
best  author  Is  not  guilty  of.  Addison. 

2.  Anyunfltness,  absurditv,  or  impropriety, 
as  in  behaviour;  a  violation  of  the  rides  of 
Bodety. 

To  take 
Assay  of  tenison  or  stale  fbwl  by  your  nme, 
>Vhida  is  S  MUvism  at  another's  table.  M»ssiitgfi^. 

The  ides  Of  having  committed  (he  lightest  sole- 
Hsm  ia  poUteaeM  we  agony  to  hhn.     Sir  W.  Scott. 

S(^0Gl8t(sore-siBt),M.  [Or.  foMIK«e#«.]  One 
who  is  guilty  of  a  solecism  in  language  or 
behaviour. 

Soloolitlc,  SoloolBtioll  (sol-e-sisOik.  sol-e- 
sis'tik-alX  a.  Pertaining  to  or  involving  a 
iolecism;  incorrect;  inoongmoua 

The  use  of  these  combinations,  with  respect  to  dte 
pronoons,  is  ahnott  always  soUcisttatl.      lyrmhttf. 

Soleci8tloall7(sol-e-Bis'tik-al-liXadv.  In  a 
solecisUc  manner. 

SolOOixo  (sol'e-siz),  v.i.  [Or.  s6lfiikiz6,'[  To 
commit  soledims.    Dr.  a.  More. 

S<do^loaAh«r  (8diaeTH-«r),  n.  Thick  strong 
leather  used  for  the  soles  of  shoes. 

Sololy  (sdriiX  adm.  Singlv;  alone;  onlv: 
without  anotner ;  as,  to  rest  a  cause  tolny 
on  one  argument;  to  ve\y  »oUly  on  une'sown 
strength.  'Me  left  aoUly  heir  to  all  his 
lands.'    Shak. 

So]OHm(sol'emX  a.  [L.  tottentnit,  foUennit. 
that  occurs  every  year,  hence,  from  the 
stated  occurrence  of  religious  festivals,  re- 
ligious, festal,  solemn— «o«u«,  all,  every,  and 
L.  omntw,  a  year.  See  Solid.  ]  1.  Marked 
by  religious  rites  or  ceremonious  obser- 
vances; connected  with  religion;  sacred. 
'Before  the  K>lenm  priest  I  have  sworn ' 
&Mk.  'Feasts  so  cottfTnfi and  so  rare.'  Shak. 

The  worship  of  this  image  was  advanced  and  a 
solemn  supplication  observed  every  year. 

Shiiinafleet. 

%  Fitted  to  excite  or  express  awful,  rever- 
enij  or  serious  reflections;  awe-inspiring; 
serious;  grave;  impressive;  as,  a  solemn 
pile  of  building.  'Suits  of  $oUinn  black* 
Shak.  'With  solemn  march  goes  slow  and 
stately  by  them.'    Shak. 

There  reign'd  a  solemn  silence  over  aU.    S/enser. 

8.  Accompanied  by  seriousness  or  impres* 
riveness  in  language  or  demeanour;  impre»> 
aive;  earnest;  as,  to  make  a  solemn  promise: 
a  solmtm  utterance.  '  With  a  soUmn  ear- 
nestness.' Shak, 
Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows  on  met  SAnJf. 

4.  Affectedly  grave,  serious,  or  important ; 
as.  to  put  on  a  solemn  face. 

The  solemn  fop.  signlflcatK  and  budee ; 

A  fool  with  Juoffcs.  amongst  fools  a  Judge. 

Cowfer. 
6.  Accompanied  with  all  due  forms  or  cere- 
monies; made  in  form;  formal;  regular:  now 
chiefly  a  law  term ;  as,  probate  in  solemn 
form. 

SolomnOM  (sol'em-netX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  sol^nn;  solemnity;  serioua- 
ness  or  gravity  of  manner. 

Prithee.  Virgilia,  turtt  thy  sokmm»s  out  o'  dcx>r  and 
go  along  with  us>  SAaA. 

Solemnity  (so-lem'ni-tlX  n.  [Fr.  soUnnUd. 
SeeSOLBMlf.]  l.The  state  orquality  of  being 
solemn;  grave  seriousness;  gravity;  impres* 
siveness;  solemness;  as,  the  solemnity  of  hia 
manner;  the  solemnity  of  the  ceremony.— 
8.  Affected  or  mock  gravity  or  seriousness; 
a  look  of  pompous  importance  or  grandeur. 

SotemnOys  a  cover  for  a  sot.  Young. 

3.  Stateliness;  dignity.    [Rare.] 

So  my  state. 
Seldom  but  sutnpttiout.  showed  like  a  feast. 
And  won  by  rareness  such  solemnity.       SAmA. 
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I  ir^i:  AJi.  w^f  Mtu-plau  of  aa  **g**** 
)Ol«;r  flolflcvf  (sot'^r.  aol'£i%  n.  [Trout  L 
.'   -ouL    .-^M  aoLLAft.]    A  l(Mtt  or  gaiTH ;  a 

' .  .ou^te  m  bviv  lodfcd  hia  m  the  Mtonr  cluuBber. 

*)alaitt^inr^-«iX  71.    vSee  9oLLixvr. 
Jolart(aoiertUL    L.Mden,aolertu.\  Cnft7; 


/.«c»iae  man 


Um  wiaeat  (or 
and  active)  ot  aa  animala' CW- 


a    The 
;  anfti- 


atagie  itate;  sole- 


tnis 


'  itie. 

.:<  a* 

iriiitTot  ijeuHp  solert; 
:  "u;  -.vneaa.     SadttL 

,<  t^  ^  kjuiL m one  <-iin»i  h  iaAeed. 

<!M> le>^aX  n^    fL.  f^on  wieo.  a  sole.] 
V    atiacie  «>(  the  lei^  sluped  Ulra  tke  lole- 
'  ^u.       t  serrea  to  extend  the  foot 
SQir£ft  {s*A  'tx  n.    See  Tone  Sol-fa. 
SoHSlL  <  ~<>t  fri),  v.i.     In  immm;  to  tbig  the 
lou*  >>i  cae  scale  in  their  ptopar  ^tch, 
r^une  :  ue  >«y ilablee  <io  (cv  «<\  rt,  an, /a,  MJ. 
.1.    I.  -rmch.  when  applied  to  the  notes  of 
-  .in  uakurmi  scaie»  that  ot  C,  an  eqahralent 
'  .    \  K.  F.  a.  A,  BL 
Sol>£ii  t^i'fax  v-t.    To  fling,  ae  the  noies  of 
I  ^  ic^vo  v'i  muaic,  to  the  qFlH^lea  da»  r»,  mi, 
K  g.**,  iiiaiiMiil  of  to  worda.    8ee80L> 
'H  /,  viloJ^- 
SOxfiUIAda  (soMlknirxi^  n.    pi]  A  nil- 

'<  ,iir  uiiii«L 

SoiiSfttan  i  sol.fii^trrAX  n^  [It,  name  of  a 
%  'i^-mjouttiurNapIeB.)  AT<dcanicTenteinlt- 
'  i  I  tK  »uipUunMiii^  nutriaitic,  and  acid  n^Mon 

Sai-f6«iiH[*  (9oi-tefi4rteX  «.i    [It]    To 

Soit«iCTM>  ( 8oI4ej'i><>X  m.    [It]    In  mioie, 

i  >>:»L«!ui  ol  arrai^ing  the  scale  by  the 

■  wiod  to  vor  ut),  r«,  tiw,/a,  «oJ.  la,9i.  (o)  An 

\-  it  iM)  m  ^-tile  siutpnjp.  See SOLMIXATION. 

Sail « x>  ii >.  \*i.  ol  foio.    See  Soixx 

SttUcit  vso-a»  i(X  V.  L   [Fr.  »a<Kft7>r,  from  L. 

..  .'i'.  from  soUicihUt  antated,  anxious, 

N,.  ii^tiuoA,  (rum   «uUica,  whole,   and  eieot 

«.«i<..  .uiiiovtt,  to»tir,toaffitate.  See  Solid.] 

'  ii  .i>iw  tr>«iu  with  some  degree  of  eamest- 

<K»d.  Co  iu<ik«»  oetition  to;  to  apply  to  for 

oOUUlUUtf  aoUMUliU^. 

D\dls»i»ctfthc9 
I-  rum  kUi kAc»  u»  promote  met        MiiUn. 

\  IV  .uk  for  with  some  degree  of  eamest- 
'K  N».  u>  Mx-k  by  uetition;  as,  to  vtlieit  an 
.  U)cu,  tu  »Miv*{  a  favour. 

Hut  \«vu>ii  vou  undertake  another  suit. 

1  'i^a   .ithcf  he*/  you  to  Mi/io/ that, 

I  itoit  tiu>j..  (rum  u»e  spheres.  SMak. 

\  Kiul  s  iir«  the  ordinary  meanings  of  this 
>vio  '    ^  Itt  awake  ot^  excito  to  action;  to 

%UU)UU>U,  U>  luvtte. 

I  iM.   tuit    k^'tw««/her  kxiciiigeye.         Miit»H. 

^  '.  ^  \    i.ut  -.oiiic  tau);tbi«  qualities  soiicit  their 
pivt'^i  >t.ii><.v  .ukI  force  an  cotrance  to  the  mind. 

LocJte. 

L  luU>  toai.'iiuhre;  totry  toobtain.  [Bare.] 

1 1>     .'i*/  ^v  labour  what  mi|ri«t  be  rarished  by 
it.  11.  >«  Ki  cktvtiuieU  uaworthyoftke  German  spirit. 

GitbffH. 

X   It.  iliiktutb;  to  diaqoiet;  to  make  anxious: 

,(  I  .i.iUlaJil. 

\.^    ..  ttot  thy  thoughts  with  matters  hid.  MiUtn. 

i  lui  .wiAtouA  t««n  Mittit  my  weak  breast 

DrjHien. 

(I  ^  I  o  oiifon^  the  claimsof;  to  plead;  to  act 
u  t^luitor  (or  or  with  reference  to. 

Should 
M  V  *Mv>th<^  K«n<.«forth  study  to  forget 
I  >    «    ..  '  S.it  he  hath  made  thee,  I  would  erer 

V  ,  ..    ihv  vlckort  Ford. 

{  (m  '(iii>.  {(%)  to  inoito  to  commit  a  felony. 
^'•)  (v>  uuU.ivour  to  bias  or  influence  by 

k>l(i  Utt^  ik  blltH)  to. 

I  ti    tM  t^v-  IS  u><'u<jWasamatter  of  course  by  the 
^^*.,», .,  ...  I  thc>  vio  uot  approach  empty-handed. 

Srou^hatH. 

>\  N    l\»  luk.  request,  crave,  supplicate,  eu- 

tu.kt.  U'tf.  U-jM-HH-h.  implore,  importune. 

MkUlcU  <«v>  lia'itx  pi.    To  make  solicitation 

fit  voito  ou»  itr  for  a  thing. 

1 .1  to  u«  A|ir««t  number  of  persons  who  xo/iW'/ for 
i,  ,     ,  Addison. 

tt\i)loll4al  (s^lis'lt-antX  n.    One  who  so- 

ttui  lol UUOO  (v^  Ht'i  U"8hon).  n.  The  act  of 
..lu  ilin4.  M.(a)an  earnest  request;  a  seek- 
iit^  to  otUaiu  something  from  another  with 
•,«>uio  ili>uit'«  ^f  <®<^  i^*^  earnestness;  as, 
III .  X. .^t ^-ttatu)H  of  a  favour.  (6)  Excitement; 

UiUUlt\»U 
(.  UUvluik  are  surrounded  with  new  things,  which. 


SOLID 

by  a  constant  solicitation  of  their  senses,  draw  the 
Buad  constantly  to  them.  l.oeke, 

(e)  BndeaTonr  to  influence  to  gnmt  some- 
thing by  bribery. 

The  practice  of  Judidal  solicUtttioH  has  eren  pre- 
vailed m  less  despotic  countries.  Brougham. 

(d)  The  offence  of  inciting  or  instigating  a 
person  to  commit  a  felony.  It  is  an  indict- 
able offence,  although  no  felony  be  in  fact 
committed.— Syn.  Eequest,  aaldng,  suppli- 
cation, entreaty,  importunity. 
Solicitor  (sd-li8'it-«r).  n.  (See  Solicit.] 
L  One  who  solicits;  one  who  asks  with  ear- 
nestness.—2.  An  attomev;  a  law  agent;  one 
who  represents  another  in  court 

Be  merry.  Cassio. 
For  thy  solicitor  shall  rather  die 
Than  give  thy  cause  away.  Skak. 

In  England  the  term  was  formerly  applied 
distinctiTely  to  agents  practising  liefore  the 
courts  of  chancery,  but  by  the  Judicature 
Act  of  1878  all  personspractising  before  the 
supreme  courts  at  Westminster  are  now 
called  solicitors.  (See  Attornkt.)  In  Scot- 
land the  term  solicitor  is  applied  to  writera 
or  general  legal  practitioners,  and  is  syn- 
onymous with  attorney  in  England.  Gener- 
ally in  the  U.  States  solicitor  and  attorney 
aresynonymous.and  theyalso  act  as  counsel. 

Solidtor-general  (s6-li8lt-«r-jen'«r-aix  n. 
An  officer  of  the  crown,  next  in  rank  to  the 
attorney-general,  with  whom  he  is  in  fact 
associated  in  the  management  of  the  legal 
business  of  the  crown  and  public  offices. 
On  him  generally  devolves  the  maintenance 
of  the  rights  of  the  crown  in  revenue  cases, 
patent  causes,  &c.  The  solicitor-general  of 
Scotland  is  one  of  the  crown  counsel,  next 
in  dignity  and  importance  to  the  lord-ad- 
vocate, to  whom  he  gives  his  aid  in  protect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  crown,  in  conducting 
prosecutions,  &c. 

SoUdtorship  (s6-lis1t-«r-ship),  n.  Bank  or 
condition  of  a  solicitor.    Ma$tinger. 

SolidtOUB  (s6-lis'it-usX  a.  [L.  $oUicUn», 
anxious,  disturbed,  uneasv.  See  Soucit.) 
Anxious,  whetho*  to  obtain,  as  something^ 
desirable,  or  to  avoid,  as  something  evil ; 
eager;  concerned;  apprehensive;  disturbed; 
uneasy;  restless;  careful:  followed  by  o^ota 
or  for  (rarely  qf)  before  the  object  •  A 
worldly  «o<iatotM  temper.'    Lodce. 

The  tender  dame  solicitous  to  know 
Whether  her  child  should  reach  old  age  or  na 

Addison 
No  man  is  solicitous  about  the  event  of  that  which 
he  has  in  his  power  to  dispose  of.  South. 

He  was  solicitous /or  his  advice.    Clarendon. 

Our  hearts  are  pure  when  we  are  not  solicitous  of 
the  opinion  and  censures  of  men.        yer.  Taylor. 

SoUdtoluly  (sd-lis'it-us-liX  adv.  In  a  so- 
licitous manner ;  anxiously ;  with  care  and 
concern. 

He  would  surely  have  as  solicitously  promoted 
their  leaminff  as  ever  he  obstructed  it. 

Dr.  H.  Mort. 

Solidtoosnefls  (sdlisMt-us-nes).  n.  The 
state  of  being  solicitous;  solicitude.   Boyie. 

Solidtress  (sd-lis'lt-resX  n.  A  fenude  who 
solicits  or  petitions. 

Beauw  is  a  ffood  solidtress  of  an  eaual  suit,  espe- 
cially where  youth  is  to  be  the  Judge  tnereof. 

Fuller. 

Solidtude  (sd-lisl-tOdX  n.  [L.  ioaicitudo. 
See  Solicit. ]  The  state  of  being  solicitous; 
uneasiness  of  mind  occasioned  by  the  fear 
of  evil  or  the  desire  of  good ;  carefulness: 
concern;  anxiety.  'The  great  labours  of 
worldly  men,  their  tolicUuiU  and  outward 
shows.'  Sir  W.  Raleigh.— Care,  SolieihuU, 
Concern,  Anxiety.  See  under  Cars.— Sm. 
Carefulness,  concern,  anxiety,  care,  trouble. 

SoUdtodlnouBt  (sd-lis'i-tad-in-us),  a.  FuU 
of  solicitude.    [Bare.] 

Move  circumspectly,  not  meticulously,  and  rather 
carefully  solicitous,  than  anxiously  solicitudinotts. 

Sir  T.  Brotm*. 

Solid  (sol'idX  a.  [Fr.  tolide,  from  L.  soUdia. 
solid,  firm,  compact,  from  same  root  as  ao- 
lum,  the  soil  (whence  E.  tail),  §oU%a,  whole 
(whence  the  sol-  in  eolieit,  wlemn),  jo/nu, 
safe  (E.  ea/eX  Or  holo$,  whole,  Skr.  tarva, 
whole.]  1.  Having  the  constituent  i>articlc« 
so  connected  together  that  their  relative 
positions  cannot  be  altered  without  the  ai>- 
plication  of  sensible  force;  possessing  the 
property  of  excluding  all  other  bodies  from 
the  space  occupied  by  itself;  impenetrable: 
hard;  firm;  compact:  opposed  to  liquid  and 
gateons.   See  the  noun. 

O,  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  mett. 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew.       Skat. 

2.  Not  hollow;  full  of  matter;  as,  a  eolid 
globe  or  cone,  as  distinguished  from  a  A  of- 
(oto  one.— 8.  Having  all  the  geometrical 


U   1 


^luui  h^u.       uOto.  uot  mdve;       tabe,  tub,  byll;       oU,  pound;      U,  8c.  abtme;     f.  So.  te$. 
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ditDMuioQi;  having  length,  breadth,  and 
thiekneea:  cubic;  ae,  a  toiid  foot  contains 
17S«o(m<  inches.— 4.  Finn;  compact;  strong; 
as,  aaoiid  pier;  a  toUd  pile;  a  solid  wall— 
&  SoQBd:  not  weakly.  *  A  $olid  and  strong 
cnnsUtation  of  bodr  to  bear  the  fatigae? 
Watu  — &  Sabstantlal,  as  opposed  to  frirol* 
oos,  fallscious,  or  the  like;  worthy  of  credit, 
trust,  or  esteem;  not  empty  or  Tain;  real; 
tme;  Just;  Talid;  ftrm;  strong. 


If  MrfW  happiaest  we  prixe. 
WkMa  our  breast  this  jewel  Ues. 


C0tt0tt. 


7.  Oraye;  profound;  not  light,  trifling,  or 
wk,  affect  gravity,  and  K^bv  the 

&  Ffaanrially  sound  or  safe;  possessing 
plenty  of  capital;  wealthy;  well-established; 
ivUabla.— fli  In  frot  of  a  fleshy,  aniform.  on- 
divided  substance,  as  a  bulb  or  root:  not 
■pongy  or  boUow  within,  as  a  stem.— Soiuf 
MitgU,  an  angle  formed  by  three  or  more 
plane  angles  meeting  in  a  point,  but  which 
are  not  in  the  same  plane,  as  the  angle  of  a 
<Ue.  the  point  of  a  diamond,  Ac  Sise  An- 
WL—SUid  msanire.  Same  ss  Cubic  mea- 
-Solid  tqttare  (mHUX  a  square  bodv  of 
troops;  a  body  in  wnich  the  ranks  and  files 
■re  equal  —ScUd  probltm,  a  problem  which 
eaaaot  be  constructed  geometrically,  that 
la  br  the  intersections  of  straight  lines  and 
eiraea,  but  requires  the  introduction  of 
•oaw  curres  of  a  hi^ier  order,  as  the  ellipse. 
parabola,  and  hyperbola,  which,  being  the 
■actions  of  solids,  give  rise  to  the  term  solid 
problem.  The  algebraic  solution  of  a  solid 
ptotalem  leads  to  a  cubic  or  biquadratic  equa- 
tloo.— Stm.  Hard,  strong,  compact,  firm. 
4aDse.  impenetrable,  cubic,  substantial, 
■table,  sound,  ralid,  true,  real,  just,  weighty, 
profound,  srave,  important. 

■olid  (sof  Id),  n.  L  A  firm  compact  body;  a 
body  the  c<^»esion  of  whose  particles  is  so 
strtmg  that  they  move  iu  a  combined  mass 
■ad  retain  their  relatire  positiona  A  solid 
la  tlias  distinguished  from  a  limtid,  whose 
paita  or  particles  yield  to  the  slightest  im- 
piuiiun,  and  are  easfly  made  to  move 
aaotigBt  each  other.  In  solids  the  attractive 
forces  of  the  particles  are  greater  than  the 
repulsive,  and  the  particles conseouently  ad- 
here with  greater  or  less  force;  in  liquids  the 
attractive  and  repulsive  forces  are  balanced, 
■od  in  gases  the  repulsive  forces  prevail  — 
%  In  gwm.  a  body  or  magnitude  which  has 
dimensiouB— length,  breadth,  and 
being  thus  distinguished  from  a 
which  has  but  two  dimensiona,  and 
fro«i  a  KfM.  whkh  haa  but  one.  The  boun- 
daries of  sc^Uds  are  surteoea —Aajn^r  «o<ufs 
ars  thoae  which  are  bounded  by  eqiul  and 
regular  planea  All  other  solids  are  called  tr- 
rsffar  —t.  In  anatomy  and  medical  science 
tkm  bones,  flesh,  and  vessels  of  animal  bodies 
are  callad  sottdt.  In  distinction  from  the 
Uood.  chyle,  and  other  fluida 

Solldim  (sol-i-dA'gdX  n-  (^^m  L.  ioti- 
dm»,  solid,  on  account  of  the  vulnerary  pro- 
perties of  the  planta]  A  genus  of  plants, 
■at  order  Composlta,  chleflv  natives  of 
aiortli  America,  and  distinguished  by  the 
fuHovIng  characters — florets  of  the  ra  v  about 
iw,  yellow,  furnished  with  a  hair-like  pap- 
pas;  anthers  without  Mstles  at  the  base; 
tevotacre  much  imbricated;  fruit  nearly 
cyliadrkaL  Most  of  the  numerous  species 
haw  erect  rod -like,  scarcely  branched 
sieaa,  with  alternate  serrated  leaves,  and 
wnatnal  epikes  or  racemes  of  small  yellow 
flowera  S.  Virgaurea  (the  common  golden- 
rvd)  la  the  only  British  species,  and  is  com- 
mon in  woods  and  heathy  thicketa 

tottdant  (soM-d&r).  n.  [L.  $olidua,  a  coin 
ci  varying  value.  ]    A  small  piece  of  money. 

Kct*^  three  M/tdmrtx  for  thee;  good  boy,  wink  at 
aa.  aad  aaj  dMu  uw'it  mm  not  ShaJi. 


Zltsrrsoli-darati).  n.  [Ft.  tolidariU.} 
Tbe  mutual  reqwnsibility  existing  between 
two  or  more  persons;  communion  of  iu- 
larsaU  aad  re^KmsibOities.  '  Solidarity,  a 
word  which  we  owe  to  the  French  com- 
Trenek. 


regardcr  of  the  character  of  St. 

wit  «mky  as  he  was  befoie  his  coaver%ion.  but 

r  appesn  to  as  till  bis  end.  nust  have  been  struck 

tw*  iSma^c*'  o****  the  earaest  ioststencc  with 

a  kc  pvcaanenda '  bowdb  of  oierciea,' as  he  calls 

eknesa.  biiaU>tenesa  of  aiiad.  gentleness. 

_  ferbcairaace.  crowned  all  of  then  with  that 

•f  ckarttj  *  which  b  the  bond  of  perfectness;' 

.  Che  iarce  with  wMch  he  dwells  oo  the  t*t- 

fio  warn  the  modern  phrase)  of  man;  the  joint 

that  is.  whtcfa  boKn  humanity  together,  the 

erefT  ofie's  part  in  tt,  and  of  doing 

s  to  hdtfl  that  part.  Mmtt.Artf»U. 


SoUdate  (soU-ditX  e.t  [L.  9<Mdo,  tolida- 
turn,  to  make  solid.  See  Solid.]  To  make 
solid  or  firm.    Cowley. 

BoUdlflaUe  (so-lid'i-fi-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  solidifled  or  rendered  solid. 

Bolliuflcatlon  (so-lid'i-fl-ki''shonX  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  making  solid;  specifically, 
in  phynei,  the  passsge  of  bodies  from  the 
liquid  or  gaseous  to  the  solid  state.  It  is 
accompanied  by  evolution  of  heat  without 
the  body  exhibiUng  a  decrease  of  tempera- 
ture, aiid  in  genenU  by  change  of  volume. 

SoUdiiy  (so-Ud1-f{),  v.t  pret.  A  pp.  aolidi- 
fied;  ppr.  9olid\fyitig.  [L.  iolidut,  solid,  and 
/ocio,  to  make.)  To  make  solid  or  compact 

SoUdliy  (so-lid'i-fl).  v.i.  To  become  solid 
or  compact:  as,  water  »olid^fle»  into  ice 
through  cold. 

BoUdlsm  (solld-izmX  n.  In  msd.  the  doc- 
trine that  refers  all  diseases  to  alterations 
of  the  solid  parts  of  the  body.  It  rests  on 
the  opinion  that  the  solids  alone  are  en- 
dowed with  vital  properties,  and  that  they 
only  can  receive  the  impression  of  morbific 
agents  and  be  the  seat  of  pathological  phe- 
nomena. 

SoUdlBt  (soHd-ist),  n.  One  who  believes  In 
or  maintains  the  doctrine  of  solidism. 

Solidity  (so-lidl-tiX  n.  [Fr.  tolidiU,  L.  $o- 
liditoi.  See  Solid.]  L  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  soUd :  (a)  that  propertv  of  bodies 
by  which  the  particles  cohere  with  greater 
or  less  force  and  cannot  be  made  to  alter 
their  relative  positions  without  the  applica- 
tion of  sensible  force;  firmness:  hardness; 
density;  compactness:  opposed  w  fluidity. 

That  whkh  hinders  the  approach  of  two  bodies 
moving  one  toward  another  I  call  soUdHy.    L»ckt. 

(6)  Fulness  of  matter:  opposed  to  hMow- 
ttMf.  (e)  Strength  or  stability;  massiveness. 
(d)  Moral  firmness;  soundness;  strength;  va- 
lidity; truth;  certainty:  opposed  to  yaeakntu 
or  faUadouaneti ;  ss,  the  vtlidity  of  argu- 
ments or  reasoning;  the  iolidity  of  princi- 
ples, truths,  or  opinions. 

His  fellow-peen  .  .  .  have  been  convinced  bjr  tlie 
S0iidi^  of  his  reasoning.  Prtor. 

2.  In  geom,  the  quantity  of  space  occupied 
bv  a  solid  body.  Called  also  its  Solid  or 
Cubic  Content  OT  ConUntg.  The  solidity  of  a 
body  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  cubic 
inches,  feet,  yards,  oc.,  which  it  contains. 
8.  A  solid  body  or  masa 

Heaven's  face  doth  glow; 
Yea,  this  solidity  and  compound  mass. 
With  tristful  visage,  as  against  the  doom. 
Is  thought-sicic  at  the  act.  Shak. 

Stv.  Solidness,  firmness,  density,  compact- 
ness, hardness,  strensth,  soundness,  validity, 
weiffhtiness,  certainty,  certitude. 
Solidly  (sorid-UX  adv.  In  a  solid  manner; 
as,  (a)  firmly;  densely;  compactly;  as,  the 
parts  of  a  pier  9olidly  united.  (f>)  Firmly; 
truly;  on  firm  grounds. 

A  complete  brave  man  ought  to  know  fliMy  the 
main  end  of  his  being  In  the  world.   Sir  K.  Diglty. 

SoUdneu  (sorid-nesX  n.  1.  The  quality  of 
being  solid ;  solidity.  '  The  closeness  and 
tolidnen  of  the  wood.'  Bacon.— 2.  Sound- 
ness; strength;  truth;  validity,  ss  of  argu- 
ments, reasons,  principles,  &c. 

SoUdum  (sol'id-umV.  n.  1.  In  ars^  the  die 
of  a  pedestal.— 2.  In  Scot*  law,  a  complete 
sum.— To  be  bound  in  colidum,  to  be  bound 
for  the  whole  debt  though  only  one  of  several 
obliganta  When  several  debtors  are  bound 
each  for  his  own  share  they  are  said  to  be 
bound  pro  raid. 

SoUdtmgQla  (sol-id-ung'gfi-la).n.pI.  [L  so^ 
uf  ta,  soud,  and  un- 
qula,  hoot]  The 
lamily  of  hoofed 
quadrupeds,  com- 
prising the  horses, 
asses,  and  zebras, 
characterized  by 
the  feet  having 
only  a  single  per- 
fect toe,  each  in-  ^ 

closed   in  a  Blogle    Foot  and  Foothones  of  the 

broad   hoof,   with-  Horse.showing  the  single  toe. 

out       supplemen- 

tarv  hoofa     Called  also  BqtiidcB  (which 

see). 

SoUdimgiilar  (sol-id-ung'gfi-UrX  a.  Same 
as  Solidunguloue. 

Solldangmata  (sol-id-ung'gfi-latX  a.  and  n. 
Pertaining  to,  or  a  quadruped  of,  the  family 
Solidungula  or  Equtdse. 

SoUdanialoUB  (sol-id-uns'fffl-lusY,  a.  Per- 
taining lo  the  family  Solidungula;  having 
hoofs  that  are  whole  or  not  cloven;  as.  the 
horse  is  a  tolidungulou*  animaL  Sir  T. 
Browne. 


SoUdUl  (sori-dusX  n.  [L.]  The  nam* 
given  after  the  time  of  Alexander  Severuis 
to  the  old  Uoman  coin  aureue,  equivalent 
to  £1,  Is.  l^d.  at  the  present  value  of  gold. 
Its  value  wss  subsequently  much  dunia- 
ished.  A  solidus  of  silver  was  also  coinedL 
which  also  underwent  great  variations  iss 
weight  and  flnenesa  It  is  historically  repia- 
sented  by  the  eoldo  of  Itsly  and  the  tot  ar 
sou  of  France. 

Bcdlfldlan  (sol-l-fid'i-an),  n.  [L.  eolut,  alonau 
and  fldee,  faith.  1  One  who  maintains  that 
faith  alone,  without  works,  is  necessary  l» 
justification.    Hammond. 

SoUfldlan  (sol-i-fid'i-anX  a.  Holding  tba 
tenets  of  Solifldians.    Feltham. 

SoUfldlanlBin  (sol-i-fidl-an-izmX  n.  Tlia 
tenets  of  Solifldians. 

SoUform  (s61i-form),  a.  [L.  tol,  eolie,  tha 
sun,  and /orma,  shape.]  Formed  like  tha 
sun.    Cuaworth.    [Bare.] 

SolUoqulse  (sd-lll'6-kwlzX  «.<.  pret.  &  ppi. 
toliloquited;  ppr.  eoliloguiziTw.  To  utter  a 
soliloquy;  to  talk  to  one's  sell. 

Soliloquy  (sd-Ul'd-kwi).  n.  [L.  eotHoouium 
—eolut,  alone,  and  loquor,  to  speak.]  I.  A 
talking  to  one  s  self ;  a  monologue;  ataUdns 
or  discourse  of  a  person  alone,  or  not  ad- 
dressed to  another  person,  even  when  others 
are  present    Bp.  HaU. 

Lovers  are  always  allowed  the  comfort  of  x0lilafny, 

SptctatT. 

2.  A  written  composition,  reciting  what  it  ia 
supposed  a  person  speaks  to  himselt 


The  whole  poem  is  a  S9lil0fuy. 


Pritr. 


SoUped,  SoUpede  (soH-ped,  soll-pSd),  a. 
(L.  ^UM,  alone,  single,  andpes,  oedit,  a  foot  f 
An  animal  whose  hoof  is  not  cloven;  one  of 
the  Solidungula.  'The  aolipedes  or  flna- 
boofed  animals.'    Sir  T.  Brcwne. 

SoUpedal,  BOUpedOOB  (so-Up'e.dal,  so-DpT. 
e-dusX  a.  Having  hoob  which  are  not  dovea; 
solidnngular. 

Sol^eqnlOUS  (s6-li-s61nri-usX  a.  [L.  tU, 
eolit,  the  sun,  and  tequor,  to  follow]  Fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  sun;  as,  the  sua- 
flower  is  a  eolieequioua  plant 

SoUtalre  (sol-i-tar).  n.  [Fr.  editaire,  frona 
L.  tolitariue.  See  Soutabt.]  1.  A  persoa 
who  lives  in  solitude;  a  recluse;  a  hermit. 

Often  have  I  been  going  to  take  possession  of  tra»- 
quillity,  when  your  conversation  has  spoiled  me  for  a 
*0liiairt.  Paft. 

2.  An  ornament  for  the  neck  or  ears;  an  ar- 
ticle of  Jewelry  In  which  a  single  precioua 
stone  is  set —8.  A  game  which  one  person  cdn 
play  alone;  particularly,  a  game  played  on  a 
board  indented  with  uirty-three  or  thirty - 
seven  hemispherical  hollows,  with  an  equal 
number  of  balls.  One  ball  is  removed  frooB 
the  board,  and  the  emptv  hollow  thus  left 
enables  pieces  to  be  captured  singly  as  iu 
draughta  The  object  of  the  player  is  to 
take  all  the  pieces  except  one  without  mov- 
ing disgonaUy  or  over  more  than  two  spacea 
at  a  time. — t  A  bird  of  the  genus  Pezophaps* 
belonging  to  the  dodo  family,  but  differing 
from  the  dodo  in  havinc[  a  smaller  bill  ana 
shorter  lega  P.  tolitanue,  the  only  speciea- 
of  whose  existence  there  is  any  evidence,  is 
now,  Uke  the  dodo,  extinct,  and  became  so 
since  1691.  when  the  island  of  Kodriguex,. 
situated  about  800  miles  to  the  east  of  tbe 
Itfauritius,  where  its  remains  have  been, 
found,  was  first  inhabited.— 6.  The  nama 
given  in  Jamaica  to  a  species  of  thrush,, 
the  Ptilogonye  armillatui.  It  sings  very 
sweetly,  and  is  met  with  among  the  moun- 
tain wooda 

SoUtarlan  (sol-i-t&'ri-anX  n.  A  hermit 
*  Thedispersed  monks  and  otheTtolitariani.'^ 
SirR  T^ffitden. 

SoUtarletar  t  (sol'i-te-ri"e-UX  n.  SUte  of 
being  solitary.    Cudworth. 

Solitarily  (soll-ta-ri-UX  adv.  In  a  solitary 
manner;  in  solitude;  alone;  without  com- 
pany. 

Feed  thy  people  with  thy  rod,  the  flock  of  thine 
heritage,  which  dwell  stiitarHy  in  the  wood. 

Mlc.  viL  14- 

8olltarlneM(Bori-ta-ri-nesX  n.  L  The  stata 
of  being  solitary  or  apart  from  others;  re- 
tirement, or  habitual  retirement  'At  home, 
in  wholesome  tolitarineet.'  Donne.— 2.  llie 
state  of  not  being  freauented;  solitude: 
loneliness :  applied  to  place ;  as,  the  solita- 
rineee  of  the  country  or  of  a  wood. 

8olltaX7(son-to-riX  a.  [Fr.  solitaire;  L.  eoti- 
tariut.  from  eolus,  alone  (whence  »oU).} 
1.  Livmfl  alone ;  not  having  company;  des- 
titute of  associates ;  being  by  one's  self ;  in- 
clined to  be  alone ;  as,  some  of  the  mora 
ferocious  snimals  are  eolitary,  seldom  or 


A,  Sc  locA;     g,  go;     j,  job;     ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  aing;     f  H«  tk«u;  th,  tAin;     w,  trig;    wh,  wAig;    ih,  sxure.— See  KIT. 


mlou; lanslv.  -In 


L..  that  •Mi  t*«*w:r.  i«  "  I"'*"' J* 
S.  Slngla;  Indlvlduli  w.  Molitary  in 


SoUUr7(H>11-ta-i1),fl.  ODBlhstllmilinie 
or  in  folltiidE:  a  b^mill:  ■  ikIom.  'The 
IccoiamaditlaniUiBtbeaciKililarv.'   Popi. 

Solitude  (»on-tail).  «.     [Fr.  »Utu<Ia.  trom 
L.  Hlitmlo,  from  nliu.  tloDe]   l.A*Uteof 
twlDR  iloDi;  B  lonelr  iUt;  lonetlneu 
Wtimmr  l»  deHiMp)  wtlli  iMilWI  li  elrtitr  ■  wttl 

l  Kamotetieis  fmrn  lodfltj:  datltutiOQ  ol 
compnDT:  applied  to  place:  M,  the  nliduli 
Dl  ■  wood  or  >  nilley:  Uie  nUtmdt  ol  tbe 

S.  A  loDel}  plue;  a  deaert. 

Stn.  Lonellneia.  uUUrlmi,  loneasa,  n- 
liredneii,  reclu»enM>. 
SollTBCMlt,  BoUvBgDIU  (as-UT-B-fBit.  »■ 
lli'a-Riii),  a,    [L  tooit,  alone,  ud  "•■Ig"'! 


SoUar  (wl-kr). 
balcony  eipoiwi  m 
iiml   l.lOriginsllj',        .      „..    , 

tnn.  hut  latter!)' tiaed  to  ilgni^iiiiT upper 
room.  loft,  or  gtmt.  —  Z  In  mialag,  the 


Bt  (»n«r-et1 
It.  toUrtC,  din 

a   aUpperl 


Sea  LuniR-l  In  ' 
paOwl  applied 
io  the  IhllueDce 
mppoaed  to  be 
produced  on  ra- 


tlTelf  equivalent  In  i)iaa1ut«  pitch  to  the 
not»  cVd.  B.  F,  a,  A.  B  of  tbe  natnial  acale 
(that  of  C),  bat  according  tu  attaen  ther  u« 
uaed  a>  the  naneaor  the  tint,  HODtid,  third. 

being  alwan  the  Hrat.  tonic,  or  lie)'  nota. 
In  me  tuolc  tol-fi  nuUiod  theae  ~yUab]e> 
are  thiu  modUled— doh.  rap,  nu, /oA,  loA, 
ioA.  te.    a«e  ToaiO  SOL-Fi. 

" lkill<B<m,  Kdb-  pl 

bo  plajed  by  a 

wlUionc  or  with  an  aiicompaiihaent.  which 
■hould  atway*  be  MrlcCly  lubordliiBte. 
ScdOCTIVb  («41fi-gial>.  n.     [L.  »(,  the  aon. 
and  Or.  ornpM,  to  write.  1    A  name  •oln*- 

time.  riven  •-  -— ~  ■-'""  »■" 

tbe  laUntji 


«(>6'16e).    (IC.t 


II  calotypa  p 


It  (rtlWatX  n. 


kOiunoa'a  Seal  (■ol's-monE  ailX  »-    The 

tiDn,  n  gBDOt  of  mi«^**«Mi"  itiit  Tint  bulhoui 
plaota,  with  ailllary  cyllDdiical  ali-cleft 
towtit,  the ' '-■•  '-  •—  —  -• 


u  Iniarted  in  Uu  top  ot 


B  tube,  and  the  trait  n  ^bOM  three- 
lied  b«Ty.  with  two  Meda  in  each  call 
eclei  ue  (ouad  In  Engliuid  and  Scotlsnd, 


Bolpuga  (aol-p6'ga).  n.     Sea  neit  arti 
typical  genoi  li  Solpug*  or 


I  atopplDf  or  Rt4U]dluff 


be  grestoC  dlataoci 
which  the  lun  appe 
mede  from  the  equi 


ol  bItIok  to  aub  of  tlie  wen 
nota  of  the  aeate  it>  pnper  aound  or  tela- 
tlre  pitch:  an  aierclw  tnr  acquiring  the 
true  latonitian  of  the  notea  of  the  icale, 
first  by  ilnglnff  them  In  r^^iar  gradation 
upwardi  and  downwanU.  and  then  by  g)dpt 
TireT  wider  Interrati,  an  acquirement  of  the 
Bnt  Importance  to  the  learner  of  tociI 
miitic  TofiudliUtethitTKriDiueipedienta 
have  lieen  deTiaed,  the  moit  popular  being 

certain  iyllablei,  iueb  la  uf.  rt.  mi.  fa,  ml. 

Arraa  in  the  eleventh  century  — an  addl- 
tiiiiiiil  lyllaUle.  tt.  for  the  leventh  of  the 

diue'  These  uien  lyllabla  are  attll  a«d 
by  the  Prsnch,  but  the  Ilallaoa  lubitltuled 
do  l.ir  «(.  which  »a«  ol.lected  to  ai  wanting 


Unce  from  thi 
^Sltttlft 


<:b  tba  an 

In  d^liu 


t  December,  (t)  Thi 
I  la  at  fifl  greateat  dla- 
>r.  and  wban  it(  dlu^ 
which  bap- 


and  mldwiT 
-ntlih'al),  a     1.  PertKtnliuc  to 
a  lelrHlial  point    The  nltH- 


to  malt-l  1.  Suicnitlble  ol  belnc  divolnd 
Id  a  flnld:  cmfbh  at  aolution.  Sugar  I* 
aluble  In  water;  lalt  la  vluUe  only  to  a 
certain  extant,  Uut  la,  tlU  the  water  la 
Btunted.~<.  Fig.  capita  ol  behw  tolred 
orieaolvad,  aa  an  algebnlcll  eqnaQon  i  ca- 
pable of  baing  dlBentanatad,  deand  up.  uo- 
folded,  or  agtUad  by  eiplaDatlon.  aa  adoidit. 


SoluUi 

SroU  iaui.  grouna;  a  piece  ol  grouno- 
SolUB  (B61iiEla,  [T..]  Alone:  chiefly  uaad 
'  '  .niatlc  direction!,  and  lUe  like :  H, 
the  Idng  lolui.     Sola  li  tbe  lemiiiiDa 

si^UtB  (aa-lllf).  a.     [L  Klultu.  pp.  of  wTw. 
-  '-ntm,  toloox.^    '  " ' " 

etaied;  hence 


at  the  lime  ol  the 
oliUcea  They  u«  diametrically  oppDilte 
D  each  other,  and  the  distance  of  each 
roin  the  equator  !•  eqoal  to  Uie  obliquity 
>r  the  ecliptic.— &>l(t>ti<i;  wlon.  Bee  COL- 
IRI.— 3. Happening  at  aenletlce:  etpeciallr. 
..■.L  __•_. ^  »_  -k^  northern  hemiaphere, 


t    the 


mldaui 


nta,  far,  lat,  bU; 


ler'aheal'    Jli^n. 
1-bU'i-tl).  n.     1.  The  quality 
:  the  quality  of  a  body  which 

ptible  ol  lolntlon:  lueceptl- 

blllty  ol  being  dliaalved  In  a  fluid.— S  In 
but  a  capability  of  leparBtlns  eaaily  Into 

traniVerHly  Into  plecei  —3,  CapabllItT  ol 
being  .nlved,  motved.  aniwered,  cleared 

doubt,  or  the  llfce.  ' 
BolUblaOoVO-bUa.  fL  utuMlii.  Irom  loln. 

i.  met,  h^-.       plue.  pin;      neia,  not,  mdve:      tabe,  tub,  bull; 


body ;  diaruptlOD ; 

coIHlnaity,  TliephraaarolHltoa'/e9attniHl|r 
Itipedacalliivplledln  nusary  lathe  Hpar- 
allon  of  eoDneetlon  or  ooBnaotad  uhetaneen 
or  parti,  aa  br  a  tnetan,  Uoantfon,  Ac— 
1  The  tiaittfOTiDatiniiaf  matterfnmielthBr 
the  aoUd  or  the  ^Mow  lUto  to  Uu  liaald 
atate  through  the  medlatioiiof  a  Uqald  called 

the  combioatloa  of  ■  liquid  or  a  ga*  to 
form  ■  h»niogeueoua  liquid :  the  atate  of 
bebig  diasnWed.  Whan  a  liquid  adhcna  to 
a  lolld  with  lufilelent  force  to  overcome  lU 
eoheilon,  the  ioild  Is  said  to  undergo  aolu- 
tion.  or  to  become  dlaaolvad.  Thus  sugar 
or  ult  are  brought  to  a  atata  of  solution  l>y 
water,  cunphor  or  reiUl  bji  iplrit  ol  wine, 

□r  surface  In  a  mlid.  or  byreduoing  It  to 


ItH  ulla,  water  Juat  above  the  fneslng-point 

does  at  tlie  bollkg-polnt.  It  a  solid  bcxly 
be  Introduced  lusucceealva  uaall  portlaii* 
Into  a  deflnlto  quantity  of  a  Uqald  traiiabta 
of  dlBoltliu  It,  the  first  portions  disappear 
most  rapidly,  and  each  sucimcling  pottJ-in 
dluDlves  less  rapidly  than  ita  pndeeeaiir. 
until  solution  sltKgether  leaaea  In  ■■>:h 
cases  the  forces  of  atUittton  and  coheaiiiu 
balance  each  other,  anil  the  liquid  Is  uld 

baric  sulphate  maj  be  aald  to  ba  inaaluliie 
In  water-,  calcic  aiilphata  raquirea  700  parte 
ol  water  lor  •olutiou;  potasHc  solphaU,  IS; 
magnetic  anlphatoi.l  -j.  WhanwatarliaalB- 
nt»d  with  one  alt  It  will  dlwdTa  othw 

tion.— S.  ^a  liquid  produced  aa  xwilt  ef 
the  procesa  or  action  above  daaeiUied :  lb* 

piepanillan  made  by  dliaulTuig  a  aolld  in  a 
liquid ;  as,  a  leluAott  ol  salt;  a  selulton  of 
e^t.  soda,  or  alum:  Hiutisn  ol  inn.  Ac  — 
CAfmujuitoftjMfn,  a  perfect  chemical  nnloB 
ol  a  solid  with  a  liquid,  in  accordance  wllb 

ol  taiuAan,  the  man  nnino  ol  a  solid  with 
liquid  In  nicb  a 


SOLimVE 
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BOMETHINO 


&f  S^mm:  deliveimnoe;  diictuuge.— 6.  Dis- 
•oltuion;  dkanion.  *  SoUUiona  of  conjugal 
MCMiy*  X«oofec~7.  In  math,  the  method 
of  reeolving  a  problam,  whether  algebnical 
arceoawtncal.  or  of  finding  that  which  the 

Eroolem  reoolree  to  be  found;  but  the  word 
freqoenUy  nnderatood  to  apply  to  the 
anawer  or  rrault  of  the  operation  itself .— 
&  In  wMct  the  iennination  of  a  dlaease, 
•apecially  when  accompanied  by  critical 
•ymptonu;  the  crisis  ox  a  dieease.— 0.  In 
cimikm,  payment ;  aatisfaction  of  a  creditor. 

•OlBttVl  (sorO-tlrX  a.  1.  Tending  to  dis- 
•olve;  tooaening;  laxative.  'AlMtersiTe. open- 
lag,  and  BoJHtiwe  as  mead.'  Bacon.— 2.  Cap- 
ahla  of  being  diiaolTed  or  loosened. 

10hrmUUt3r(toI-va'bU'i.ti).n.  LCapabUHy 
€i  beliv  solved;  solubility.— 2.  AbiUty  to 
pay  an  joat  debte. 

•olvallle  (sofTa^bl),  a,  L  Capable  of  behig 
•olred,  resolred.  or  eocplainecL— 2.  Capable 
of  beiu  paid.  -Z,  t  Sohreut    PuUer. 

•olvmU«Mn(aorva-bl-nea),n.  SolTabiUty. 

SotfV  (tolTX  v-t  prat  ft  pp.  9oUed:  ppr. 
toiwinf.  [L.  sofsD,  wlvtwm,  to  looaen,  re- 
leaae,  free,  for  m-Iuo.  from  m,  apart,  and 
lu9,  to  let  go,  to  kei  free.]  1.  To  explain  or 
dear  tn>  the  dilAculties  in ;  to  resolve ;  to 
make  clear;  to  remove  perplexity  regarding: 
as,  to  aoim  dlfDculUes.  ^When  God  sh^ 
M^  the  dark  decrees  of  fate.'    TiekeH 


It  H  acre  triffiog  to  calie  objections  merely  for  the 
«*kc  of  Aoswcriog  and  sohnng  them.  lyatts. 

S.  To  oneiaia  upon  1^  calculation  or  mathe- 
matical procasses  so  as  to  bring  out  the 
required  result ;  as,  to  wive  a  problem.  — 
STX.  To  explain,  resolve,  unfold,  clear  up, 
dlaentangle. 

lolv»t(solv).  A.  Solutioa  Shak, 
SolTtncy  (Bol'ven-siX  n.  [See  Solvxnt.] 
The  state  of  being  solvent;  ability  to  pay 
all  debts  or  tnst  claims :  as,  the  soiamcy  of 
a  mcrctiant  is  undoubted. 
SOtrmd  (sol'vendX  n.  A  substance  to  be 
dissolved. 

Solatjoas  differ  from  cfaearfcalcoo^ooads  in  retain- 
the  propertiet  both  of  the  solrent  and  of  the 
*Hd.  C.  TptniifispM. 

MtAmX  (aoTventX  a.  [L.  totvent,  toloentit, 
ppr.  of  so<rp.  to  loosen.]  1.  Having  the 
power  of  dissolving;  as,  a  tolvent  body.— 
2.  Able  to  pay  all  just  debts;  as,  the  merchant 
iaaeteml  —  S.  SutBcient  to  pay  all  Jnat  debts; 
aa.  the  estate  is  mtUent. 
9otv«iit(M>rventXn.  Any  fluid  or  subatance 
that  tiissol  ves  or  renders  liquid  other  bodies: 
a  meoatmum.  Water  is  of  all  svlvenU  the 
Moct  oniversal  and  otefuL  The  solvent  of 
rssiaoiM  bodies  is  alcohol,  and  of  some  other 
afaidlarly  constitttted  aubstancea  Naphtha, 
oQ  of  tnrpentlne,  and  ether  are  $olventi  of 
caontcboQc;  chlorine  and  aqua  resia,  or 
Bttco-mnrtatfto  acid .  are  $eipenta  of  gold.  In 
mast  caasa  heat  increases  the  solvent  powers 
oCbodiaa. 

•otwr  <8orvirX  A.    One  who  or  that  which 
K>lvea  ur  txplxina 

10lvftl«(suFvi.blXa.  8aH«ble  (which  seei 
Matff  (tdliX  tuiv.  solely.  '«eehig  heneu 
all  mlf  cotnfovtleM.'  Sptnmr. 
Bamt  (eVmaX  n.  A  plsnt  belonging  to  the 
nat  order  Aaclepiadacag,  the  AHtepioi 
Mtidn ;  also  an  intoxicating  drink  obtamed 
tram  the  plant,  which  played  an  important 
part  in  tae  great  V«dio  saorillees  of  the  an- 
ciant  Hlndna 

(•6-iiiafX*-  [Hind.,«ofanrohoras- 
r.]  A  aeet  whteh  has  qmrns  hito  ex- 
amoog  the  Hittdns,  professmg  a  pure 
aad  aaareislnK  a  aystam  of  eclecti- 
tn  regard  to  Omrtetianity  and  other 
\  of  rsUgioo.  Brakmo  is  very  fre- 
^«satly  pnBxed  to  tndioale  its  monotheistic 
See  BiiiHiio>eoitAJ. 
tt«riA  (s6-aMi-tffYi«X  ^  'I'tie  genus 
tbe«ldar-il«ck.  SeeKimER. 
lOBBttCftl  (s6-mat1k.  sd^af  ik- 
alX  «  [Or.  tOwmtOroi,  from  t&ma,  the  body.  ] 
luipsfial :  partaining  to  a  body. 

It  M  MiUBMrieiied  that  in  i— ny  cases  renius  is 
had  wna.  MmmtK  Mip«rfecti«a.         Temt^e  Bar. 

ft  mwm  thmm  that  in  the  Biillri^  oflkial  nosoloKy 
wvre  c*Mil6ed  as  diaordcrs  of  tne 
(ke  Mca  of  t*matic  rtiarnse  as  associated 
bei«K  iCudioHSty  ignored.    Dr.  Tttie. 

,  (sd-inatlluX  «L  p{.  Banie  aa  Soma- 


^mat^aiXn.  DBee  above.]  One 
the  exlatenee  of  corporeal  or 
h«ifl«a  only ;  one  who  deniea  the 
el  spiritual  anhstonoea ;  amatari- 


(ad^na-td-aistXm. 
body,  and  JiftCif,  a 


(Or.  s6ma, 
cavi^.]    A 


peculiar  cavity  in  tiie  oflsnoaarc  or  connect- 
ing medium  of  the  OalycophoridB  (Hydro- 
xoaX 
fiomatOlQgy  (sd^ma-tol'o-JiX  n.    rOr.  Jdma, 
aitmAtot,  the  body,  and  lagoa^  discourae.] 

1.  The  doctrine  of  bodies  or  material  sub- 
stances: opposed  to  ^•vc/ko2o(iry.— 2.  That 
branch  of  physics  which  treats  of  matter 
and  its  properties.— 8.  A  treatise  or  teaching 
regarding  the  human  body. 

Somatome  (sd'ma-tdmXn.  [Or.  jdma,body. 
and  trnnl^  a  cutting.]  One  of  the  sections 
into  which  certain  animal  bodies  are  struc- 
turally divided;  one  of  the  ideal  sections 
into  which  an  animal  body  may  be  regarded 
as  divided. 

Bonia;lolomy(Bd-ma4ofo-mi).n.  (Or.  tdma, 
9iimato9t  body,  and  tomi,  incision.  ]  The  dis- 
section of  the  human  body;  anatomy.  [Bare.] 

Bomber  (som'bdrX  a.  Bame  as  Sombn:  a 
spelling  confined  to  America. 

Bomlnre  (som'b^rX  a.  [Fr.  sombre.  Accord- 
ing to  Diez  from  L.  mb,  under,  and  umbra, 
a  shade.]  1.  Daric;  dull;  dmky;  gloomy;  as, 
a  sombre  hue;  sombre  olooda— ^  Dismal; 
melancholy ;  dull ;  the  reverse  of  cheerfnl 
'WiHh  blood^ot  eyes  and  somfrre  mien.' 
Grainger. 

Sombre  (som'hArX  n.  Oloom;  obsourifey; 
sombreness. 

Sombre  (som'bdrX  v.t  To  make  sombre, 
dark,  or  gloomy:  to  shade. 

Sombrely  (som^r-li),  adv.  In  a  sombre 
manner;  darkly:  gloomily. 

Sombreness  (som'b^r-nesXn.  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  sombre;  darkness;  gloominess. 

Sombrerlte  (som*bra'ritX  n.  An  earthy 
mineral  consUting  mainly  of  calcic  and  alu- 
minic  phosphates.  It  forms  a  large  portion 
of  some  small  islands  in  the  AntUles.  espe- 
cially of  Sombrero,  and  has  been  used  as  an 
artificial  manure  and  for  the  manufacture 
of  phosphorus.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  de- 
cayed bones  of  turtles  and  other  marine 
animals.    Called  also  Sombrero-guatio. 

.Somlnrero(som-bri.'r6Xn.  [Sp.,from«om2>m. 
a  shade.  See  Sombbb.]  Abroad^biimmed 
hat 

8ombrero-gaam>  (som-bra'rd-gwA'ndX  n. 
Bame  as  Sombrerite. 

Sombrous  (som'bmsX  a.  Sombre:  gloomy. 
'A  certain  uniform  strain  of  *ombrous  gra- 
vity.'   T.  Warton. 

Before  me  reee  an  ereoMe 

Of  tall  and  tomkrtus  pines.    LoHg/iUov. 

Sombronsly  ^om'bnia>UX  ado.  In  a  som- 
brous manner;  gloomily;  sombrely. 

Sombnmsnees  (somiinifriias),  n.  State  of 
being  sombrons. 

Some  (inmX  a.  [A.  8«x.  sum,  torn,  some, 
one,  a  certain,  also  about,  as  aume  tin  geAr, 
about  ten  years;  Ooth.  sunu,  saaaa  one,  Icel. 
sumr^  some,  a  certain,  Dan.  smmne  (pLX 
some;  Dan.  and Sw.  stmt,  who,  which ;  per- 
haps of  same  origin  as  same.]  l.ExprsMing 
a  certain  quantity  of  a  thing,  but  indeter- 
minate ;  consisting  of  a  portion  greater  or 
less;  as,  give  me  wme  bread;  drink  some 
wine;  bring  some  water. 

It  is  Mmr  mercy  when  nenldtt  with  speed.   H^eMer. 

2.  fiSxprassing  anoraber  of  parsonaor  things, 
greater  or  less,  but  indeterminate.  'Bore 
us  som«  leagues  to  saa.'  .Shak. 

Sfftif  thfjsreticsl  writea  allese  that  there-was  a 
tiiae  when  there  was  nonsuch  thing  as  socictr. 

B/ac*stotu. 
In  the  above  two  senses  some  is  also  used 
without  the  noun  (eee  also  No.  8) ;  a9,  give 
me  some  (bread,  money.  i&c.X 
S*m*  tmst  in  chariots,  and  jwwr  in  horses.  Ps.  xu.-y. 
S.  Indicating  a  person  or  thing,  but  not 
known,  or  not  specific  and  definite:  dften 
ahnoat  equivalent  to  the  indefinite  article ; 
as,  some  person,  I  know  not  who.  gave  me 
the  information ;  womB  man  will  diract  you 
to  the  house. 

Let  OS  aiajr  Mm.  and  cast  Mm  Into  jmnt  pit.  and 
we  will  say,  tern*  evil  beast  hath  derourcd  him. 

Ceo.  xxKvii.  ao. 
In  this  sense  often  followed  by  or  other,  or  an- 
other. *Bfsomedev\ceorother.'  Shak.  'Wor- 
shipped some  idol  or  another.'  Thackeray. 
4.  Bxpressing  indeterminately  that  a  thing 
is  not  very  great:  a  little;  moderate;  as.  the 
censure  was.  to  some  extent.  Jnst. — 6.  Used 
before  a  word  of  number.  With  the  sense  of 
about  or  near ;  as,  a  village  of  some  eJi^ty 
houses;  some  two  or  three  persons;  some 
seventy  miles  distant  '^Scmiadoxea&omans 
ofua'  SAa4r.— e.Conaiderableinnuml)eror 
quantity.  *  When  the  object  is  at  some  good 
distanee.'  Booon.— 7.  Applied  to  thoae  of 
one  part  or  portion;  certain :  in  distinction 
from  others;  as,  same  men  believe  one  thing, 


and  others  another.  —8.  Some,  In  the  sense  of 
a  part,  a  portion,  is  often  used  without  a 
noun,  and  then  is  nearly  equivalent  to  a 
pronoun :  often  followed  l^  qf;  as.  we  con- 
sumed some  qf  our  provisions,  and  the  rest 
was  given  to  the  poor. 

Sfiftu  to  the  shores  do  Sjr, 

Sffmt  to  the  woodf.  DanieL 

Your  edicts  xmtm  reclaim  from  sin, 
But  most  your  life  and  blest  example  win.    Drydtm. 

In  this  sense  aome  is  very  commonly  re- 
peated, as  above,  and  formerly  otA^r  soma 
was  frequently  used  in  the  second  nlace. 
Some  was  also  frequently  used  pronorolnally 
as  a  singular  =  one.  Hence  the  old  and 
exceedingly  common  aU  and  some  =  one  and 
alL  We  find  in  Byron  even  tlte  posseesivn 
some'a.  *  Howsoe'er  it  shock  aome'a  self-love. ' 
In  Scotland,  aa  well  as  in  the  United  States, 
aome  is  often  used  by  the  illiterate  in  the 
sense  of  aometctiat,  a  little,  rather;  as,  I  am 
sotae  better;  it  is  aome  cold. 

Some  (sumX  (A.  Sax.  -sum,  Icel.  -aum,  Dan. 
•som,  D.  *taam,  G.  -aam,  all  terminations 
denoting  likeness,  being  of  same  origin  ns 
same.  Comp  -ly,  which  is  equivalent  to 
like,}  A  termination  of  certain  adjectives ; 
as  in  handsome,  mettle«(mt0.  blithesome, 
fulsome,  lonesome,  glad^om^,  game«om«.  It 
indicates  a  considerable  degree  of  the  thing 
or  quantity ;  as,  mettle«om«,  full  of  mettle 
or  spirit;  gladsome,  very  glad  or  joyous.  In 
buxom  the  termination  is  somewhat  dis- 
gnlsed. 

Somebody  (sum'bo-diX  n.  1.  A  person  un- 
known or  uncertain ;  a  person  indeterminate. 

Jesus  said,  S»mtttM(y  hath  toothed  me. 

Lolce  viii.  46. 
We  must  draw  in  scmebttly  that  may  stand 
Twixt  us  and  danger.  Sir  y.  Dttiham. 

Somtbotty,  surdy^  some  kind  heart  will  come. 
To  bury  me.  Tennyxon. 

2.  A  person  of  consideration. 

Before  these  days  rose  up  Theudas,  boasting  him- 
self to  be  *9nubo4y-  Acts  v.  36. 

Somedealt  (sum'dfil).  adv.  In  some  measure 
or  degree;  aomawhai .  Spelled  also  Somedel, 
Somedele. 

Somegate  (sum'gat)radv.  Somehow;  some- 
where.   [Scotch.] 

Somehow  (sum'hou),ade.  One  way  or  other; 
in  some  way  not  yet  known ;  as,  the  thing 
must  have  happened  somehow  or  other. 

it  ke^M  one  «o,  stmthtm,  and  you  know  it. 

Dic/kau. 

Somert  (som'^rX  n.    A  sumpter-horse. 

Somersault,  Somerset  (sum'Sr^lt,  snm'- 
6r-setXn.  [Corrupted  from  O.Fr.Miu>r«sati/f; 
It  sopraaaalto,  lit  an  overleap ;  from  L. 
ttnmi,  over,  and  solio,  to  laap.  ]  A .  leap  hf 
which  a  paxaon  turns  with  the  heels  thrown 
over  his  head,  completing  a  circuit,  and 
again  alights  on  Ida  feet 

Somerset  (sum'to-setX  n.  A  saddle,  the 
flaps  of  which  are  stulied.  before  and  behind 
the  legs  of  the  rider. 

Somervillite  (som'6r-vlI-it),n.  A  Vesuvian 
mineral,  occurring  in  pale,  dull,  yellow 
crystals,  related  to  gehfenite.  It  is  com- 
posed chieQy  of  silica*  alumina,  lime,  and 
magnesia 

Somesncli  (sum'suchX  a.  Denoting  a  person 
or  thing  of  that  kind. 

Sometlung  (sum'thiagX  n.  1.  An  indeter- 
minate or  unknown  event;  an  affair;  a  mat- 
ter ;  as,  something  must  have  happened  to 
prevent  the  arrival  of  our  friends;  I  shall 
call  at  two  o'clock,  unless  somatAimf.  should 
prevent— 2.  A  substance  or  material  thing 
amknown,  indeterminate,  or  not  spedfled ; 
as,  a  machine  stops  because  aomelki^^|  ob- 
structs its  motion;  there  mu&t be soms<&in^ 
to  support  a  wall  or  an  arch. 

Lookinf^  westward.  Ibeteld 

A  s0tmgtAmg  in  the  sky.  CoUr14gt. 

Ill  give  yoaadrpp  of  Mmitkittf  to  keep  the  cold 
out  T.  Huehes. 

8.  A  pari;  a  portion  more  or  less;  an  indefi- 
nite quantity  or  degree;  a  little. 

Somttkmg  yet  of  doubt  teoiains.      JUUtm$. 

Still  from  his  little  he  tomid*omteiJUng  spare. 

Xo  facd  the  hungry  and  to  clothe  the  bare. 

//'.  //«r*. 
4.  A  person  or  thing  meriting  consideration; 
a  person  or  thing  of  importance. 

If  a  man  think  himself  to  be  s«*ntthtng.  when  he 
is  nothing,  he  deceiveth  himself.  Gal.  tL  3. 

Sometblns  (aum'thingX  adv.  1.  In  some 
degree  or  measure;  somewhat;  rather;  a 
litUe.  'He  is  aomething  peevish  that  way.' 
Shak. 

He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passkia  shall  hare  ^«at 

its  novel  force. 
Spmsthing  better  than  Ms  dog.  a  little  dearer  than 

his  horse.  Ttmiyfttm. 


■fcsie;     Ah^BcLloeft;     g,yo;     j,>ob;     fi,  Fr.  ton:     ng,  sifig;     ZH,  tAen;  th,  tiUn;     w,  trig;    wh,tfAig;    xh,  axuie.— See  Kit. 
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2.  At  some  dlstanoe. 

It  most  be  done  to-night,  and  t0mttking  from  the 
IMlace.  SHak, 

Sometime  (rom'tlm),  adv.  l.  Once;  fonnerly. 
*  Qeme  the  honter  ttmutime  a  keeper  here 
in  Windior  forest'  Shak.^%  At  one  time 
or  other;  now  and  then. 

Nothing  in  him  seem'd  inordinate. 
Satre  som^nu  too  much  wonder  of  liis  eye.    S)uik. 

Sometime  (Bum'tlmX  a.    Having  been  for- 
merly ;  being  or  existing  fonnerly ;  former ; 
late;  whilouL    'Onr  tamttivtyt  sister,  now 
onr  queen.'    Shak. 
Ion.  our  s^mttime  darling,  whom  we  prized 
As  a  stray  gift,  by  bounteous  Heaven  dismissed. 

TatftHni. 

Sometimes  (sam'timz).  adv.  1.  At  times ; 
at  intervals;  not  always;  now  and  then;  as, 
we  are  womitixmf  indisposed,  «oni«tun««  oc- 
cupied, vnmetimM  at  leisure;  that  is,  at  tome 
timet. 

It  is  good  that  we  be  S0mtHmes  contradicted. 

ytr.  Tavi0r. 

^  Once ;  fonnerly ;  at  a  past  period  Indefl- 
aitely  referred  to. 

That  fair  and  warlike  form. 
In  which  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  sonutimt*  march.  Shak. 

Used   adjectively.     'My  tometimee  royal 
master's  face.'    Shak, 
Somewhat  (sumVhot),  n.    l.  Something, 
though  uncertain  what. 

There's  somewhat  in  this  world  amiss 

Shall  be  unriddled  by  and  by.         Tennyson. 

^  More  or  less;  a  certain  quantity  or  degree, 
indeterminate;  a  part,  greater  or  less. 

S0fne»hmt  of  his  good  sense  will  suffer  in  this  trans- 
fusion, and  much  of  the  beauty  of  his  thoughts  will 
be  lost.  DrydtH. 

Somewhat  (sum'whotX  ado.  In  some  de- 
gree or  measure;  rather;  a  little;  as,  this  is 
«omeioAat  more  or  less  than  was  expected ; 
he  is  wovMvahat  aged;  he  Is  eamewhal  disap- 
pointed; somtfto^f  disturbed. 

Somewhen  (sum'whenX  adv.  At  some  time, 
indefinitely.  'At  a  later  time,  tomewhen 
Itefore  the  eighth  century.*  Dr.  J.  A.  H. 
Murray.    [Rare.] 

Somewhere  (sum'whir),  adv.  In  or  to  some 

£lace  or  other  unknown  or  not  specified; 
1  one  place  or  another:  as,  he  lives  eome- 
nhere  in  obscurity.     *  Somewhere  gone  to 
dinner.'    Shak. 
Somewhlle  (sum'whnv  adv.    Once;  for  a 

time.    Speneer.    [Obsolete  or  poetical.] 
Somewmther  (sum'whiTH-«rX  adv.    To 
•ome  indeterminate  place. 

SomfwMitAer  would  she  have  thee  go  with  her. 

Ska*. 

Somite  (sd'mlt),  n.  [Or.  e&ma,  a  body.]  A 
single  segment  b  the  body  of  an  articulated 
•aimaL    H.  A.  HichoUon. 

Somme,t  a.    Some.    Chaueer. 

Somme.t  n.    A  sum.    Chat^oer. 

Sommeilt  (som-m&-y  or  som-mftl-y),  n. 
CFr.,  sleep,  repose,  from  L.  tomntw,  sleep.] 
1.  Sleep;  slumber— S.  In  mtwie,  a  srave  air 
ia  old  serious  operas,  so  named  as  Inducing 
■leepiness. 

Soiimier,t  n.    Summer.    Chaueer. 

Sommer  (sum'dr),  n.  In  areh.  same  as  Sum- 
tmer.    Bney.  Brit 

Somm«rlng(sum'«r-ingX   See  SuimKRiiia. 

Sommerset  (snm'to-setX  n.  Same  as 
SomerwauU. 

Somnmmtralar  (som-nam'ba-ldr).  a.  Of  or 
relating  to  somnambulism  or  sleep.  'iSimi- 
nambiuar  repose.'    B.  B.  Browning. 

Somaambnlate  (Bom-nami>a-ut),  v.i  [L. 
mtrnmUf  sleep,  and  ambvlo^  ambulatum,  to 
walk.]  To  walk  in  sleep;  to  wander  in  a 
dreamy  state,  as  a  somnambulist    (ktrlyle. 

Somaambnlation  (som-nam'ba-l&''shon),n. 
IL.  eomnue,  sleep,  and  amlnUatio^  amfrtua- 
tUmit,  a  walking,  from  ambulo,  to  walk.] 
The  act  of  walking  in  sleep;  somnambulism. 

Somnamtralator  (Bom-nam'ba-l&t-«rX  n. 
8arae  as  Somnambuliat 

Somnambnle  (som-nam'btU).  n.  A  som- 
nambulist; a  sleep-walker.    Quart  Rev. 

Somnamholio  (som-namliQ-lIk),  a.  Walk- 
ing in  sleep;  pertaining  to  or  practising 
•omnambnlism ;  sonmambulistic.  Qu^ri. 
Rev. 

Som]ULmh!lll8m(8om-nam'b(l-lizm).n.  [See 
80MKAMBULATB.  1  A  peculiar  perversion  of 
Che  mental  functions  during  sleep,  in  which 
the  subject  acts  automaticaltv.  The  organs 
of  sense  remain  torpid  and  the  intellectual 
powers  are  blunted.  During  this  condition 
aome  instinctive  excitation  may  take  place. 
«Bd  there  may  be  the  production  of  im- 
fMlses,  in  consequence,  of  different  kinds. 
Walking  in  sleep  is  the  most  palpable,  but 


not  the  most  marvellous  characteristic  of 
tills  condition.  The  person  affected  may 
perform  many  voluntary  actions  implying 
to  all  appearance  a  certain  degree  of  per- 
ception of  the  presence  of  external  objects. 
The  somnambuMst  gets  out  of  bed.  often 
dresses  himself,  goes  out  of  doors,  and  walks 
frequently  over  very  dangerous  places  in 
safety.  On  awaking  in  the  morning  he  is 
either  utterly  unconscious  of  having  stirred 
during  the  night,  or  remembers  it  as  a  mere 
dreauL  Sometimes  the  transactions  of  the 
somnambulist  are  carried  much  farther;  he 
will  mount  his  horse  and  ride,  or  go  to  his 
usual  occupation.  In  some  cases  somnam- 
bulists are  capable  of  holding  conversation. 
Somnambulism  occurs  in  the  sensitive  and 
excitable,  often  in  conjunction  with  other 
nervous  affections,  and  is  hereditary.  Arti- 
ficial somnambulism  is  induced  in  mesmer- 
ism, and  the  consciousness  is  for  the  time 
entirely  absorbed  by  one  set  of  ideas.  See 
Mbsmbrism. 

Somnambollst  (som-nam'bQ-llstX  n.  One 
who  is  subject  to  somnambulism;  a  person 
who  wallcs  in  his  sleep. 

BomnamhullBtio  (som-nam'bCl-lis''tik).  a. 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  somnambulism ; 
affected  by  somnambtuism. 

Somnert  (sum'n^r),  n.  A  summoner;  an 
apparitor. 

Somner  and  Sumner,  howeTer.  are  current  as  pro- 
per names.  Another  form  of  this  word  is  Summers, 
upon  which  the  remark  has  been  made  that  those 
proper  names  which  seem  to  be  derived  from  the 
seasons,  are  only  so  in  appearance.  Sfrinj^  is  a 
topographical  term,  and  Af  inter  same  as  ytuluer, 
Autnmn  being  noo-existenL  LtUham. 

Somnial  (som'ni-al),  a.  [L.  eomnixm^  a 
dream.  ]  Pertaining  to  or  involving  dreams; 
relating  to  dreams.  '  The  womnval  magic 
superinduced  on,  without  susptending.  the 
active  powers  of  the  mind. '  Coleridge.  [Rare.  ] 

SomnlatlYe  (som'ni-at-ivX  a.  Pertaining  to 
dreaming;  relating  to  or  producing  dreams. 
Coleridge.    [Rare.] 

SomxilClllOlUt  (som-nik'Cl-lusX  a.  [L.  »om- 
nietdonu,  drowsy,  from  «omntw,  sleep.] 
Inclined  to  sleep;  drowsy. 

Bomillferous  (som-nir6r-us),a.  [L.  fomm/er 
—tofnnut,  sleep,  and  /ero,  to  bring;  Fr. 
tomnifire.]  Causing  or  inducing  sleep;  so- 
porific; as,  a  somniferous  potion.   Burton. 

SomniflO  (som-nif lie),  a.  [L.  somnus,  sleep, 
and /ocio,  to  make]  Causing  sleep;  tending 
to  induce  sleep;  somniferous;  soporific 

Somnif^OUS  (som-nif a-gus).a.  [L.  sotitnia, 
sleep,  rad  /itgo,  to  nut  to  flight]  Driving 
away  sleep;  preventing  sleep. 

SomiillOQaenoe  (som-nil'd-kwens),  n.  Tlie 
act  or  custom  of  talking  in  sleep;  somnllo- 
quism. 

SomnilOQlllBm  (som-nil'd-kwizm),  n.  Som- 
niloquence, or  sleep-talking. 

8omnllo<mi8t(som-nil'6-kwist),fi.  One  who 
talks  in  his  sleep. 

SomnllOQUOUS  (som-nil'd-kwus),  a.  (L. 
somnuM,  sleep,  and  loquor,  to  speak.]  Apt 
to  talk  in  sleep. 

SomnllOQUy  (som-nil'd-kwil  n.  [See  above.  ] 
A  talking  in  sleep ;  the  talking  of  one  in  a 
state  of  somnipawy. 

Somnlpathlst  (som-nip'a-tiiistX  n.  A  per- 
son in  a  state  or  somnipathy. 

SomnlpathyCsom-nip'a-thiXn.  [L.  somnus, 
sleep,  and  Or.  pathos,  suffering.]  Sleep 
from  sympathy  or  some  external  influence, 
as  mesmerism. 

Bomnlum  (som'ni-nm),  n.  [L.,  from  somnus, 
sleep.]    A  dream. 

Somnolence.  Somnolency  (som'nd-lens. 

som'n6-len-si).  n.    (L.L.  somnolentia^  som- 

nulentia,  from  L  somnulentus,  sleepy,  from 

somnus,  sleep.]    1.  Sleepiness ;  drowsiness ; 

inclination  to  sleep. 

On  the  box  sat  a  fat  and  red-faced  boy  in  a  state  of 
semnolen^.  Dieiens. 

2.  In  pathoL  a  state  intermediate  between 
sleeping  and  waking. 

Somnolent  (som'n6-lent).  a.  [See  above.] 
Sleepy;  drowsy;  inclined  to  sleep. 

He  had  no  eye  for  such  phenomena,  because  he 
had  a  semneJent  want  of  interest  in  them. 

DeQuinery. 

Somnolently(som'n6-lent-liXado.  Drowuly. 
Somnollim  (som'nd-lizm),  n.    The  state  of 

being  in  msgnetic  sleep;  the  doctrine  of 

magnetic  sleep. 
SomnopathlBt  (som-nop'a-thistX  n.    Same 

as  Somnipathist. 
SomnoiMithy  (som-noj/a-thiX  n.    Same  as 

Somnipathy. 
Somnns  (som'nusX  n.    In  class,  myth,  the 

personification  and  god  of  sleep,  described 

as  a  brother  of  Death  (Mors),  and  as  a  son 


of  Night  (Nox>  In  works  of  art.  Sleep  and 
Death  are  represented  alike  as  two  youths 
sleeping  or  holding  inverted  torches  in  their 
hands.    Dr.  W.  Smith, 

Somone,t  v.t  To  summon  Chaueer.  Writ- 
ten also  Sompne. 

Sompne,t  v.t    Same  as  Somone.    Chaueer. 

8ompnoar,t  Somnoar,t  n.  An  officer  em- 
ployed to  summon  delinquents  to  appear  in 
ecdesiastical  courts:  now  called  an  appar- 
itor.   Chaueer. 

Son  (sunX  n.  [A.  Sax.  sunu,  Icel.  sonr,  sunr, 
Sw.  son,  Dan.  sUn,  Ooth.  tunta.O.H.O.  sunu. 
Mod.  O.  sohn.  The  word  is  widely  spread, 
and  the  Sanskrit  form  of  it  is  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  English,  viz.  tilnu,  sou.  The 
root  meaning  is  seen  in  Skr.  su,  to  beget] 
1.  A  male  child;  the  male  issue  of  a  parent, 
father  or  mother;  as,  Jacob  had  twelve  wns; 
Ishmael  was  the  son  of  Hagar  by  Abraham. 
It  is  also  used  of  animals.  '  A  black  bull, 
the  son  of  a  black  cow.'  Darwin.— 2.  A  male 
descendant,  however  distant ;  hence  in  the 
plural,  S091S  signifies  descendants  in  general, 
a  sense  much  used  in  the  Scriptures. 


Adam's  sens  are  my  brethren. 


SMaJk. 


3.  One  adopted  into  a  family;  any  young 
male  dependant:  any  person  in  which  the 
relation  of  a  son  to  a  parent  is  perceived  or 
imagined. 

The  child  grew,  and  she  brought  him  unto  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  and  he  became  her  sen.  Ex.  IL  lo. 

4.  The  compellation  of  an  old  man  to  a  young 
one,  of  a  confessor  to  his  penitent,  of  a  priest 
or  teacher  to  his  disciple:  a  term  of  affection. 

Be  plain,  good  sen,  and  homely  in  thy  drift.    SAsk. 

And  Samuel  arose  and  went  to  Eli.  and  said.  Here 
am  I :  for  thou  didst  call  me.  And  he  answered.  I 
called  not.  my  sen;  lie  down  again,      i  Sam.  iiL  6. 

6.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  country. 

Britain  then 
Sees  arts  her  sav^e  sens  controuL        Pe/e. 

0.  The  produce  of  anything. 

Earth's  tall  sens,  the  cedar,  oak.  and  pine. 

Sir  X.  Biackmert. 

7.  A  person  whose  character  partakes  so 
strongly  of  some  quality  or  characteristic 
as  to  suggest  the  relationship  of  son  and 
parent;  as,  sons  of  light;  sons  of  pride. 

They  are  villains,  and  the  sens  of  darkness.  Shak. 

When  niffht 
Darkens  the  street,  then  wander Torth  the  sens 
Of  Belial.  Miiton. 

8.  The  second  person  of  the  Oodhead;  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Saviour:  called  the  SonqfOod, 
and  Son  qf  Man. 

The  Father  sent  the  Sen  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  I  John  iv.  14- 

The  term  son  qfCfodlB  also  applied  in  Scrip- 
ture to  an  angel;  and  also  to  a  true  believer, 
who  is  the  son  of  Ood  by  adoption. 

As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  they  are 
the  setts  e/Ged.  Rom.  viiL  14. 

Sonanoe  (sO'nansX  n.  1. 1  A  sound;  a  tune; 
a  call  shak.—%.  Soun^;  the  quality  of  be- 
ing sonant 

Sonant  (sd'nanQ.  a.  [L.  sonans,  ppr.  of  sono, 
to  sound.]  1.  Pertaining  to  soimd ;  sound- 
ing.—2.  In  jTronuneiafum,  applied  to  certain 
alphabetic  sounds,  as  those  of  the  vowels, 
semi-vowels,  nasals,  and  flat  mutes,  as  6,  d, 
V,  z,  g,  the  sound  of  which  is  prolonged 
or  uttered  with  some  d^ree  of  resonance 
or  intonation,  in  opposition  to  aq>irates,  at 
s,  th,  and  hard  mutes  or  surds,  as/,  p,  t 

Sonant  (s(ynant).  n.  In  pronuneiatMn,  a 
sonant  letter.    See  the  adjective.  No.  2. 

Sonata  (sOnil'U), n.  [It,  from  It  and  L. 
sonare,  to  sound]  In  tiiime,  a  term  origin- 
ally applied  to  any  kind  of  composition  for 
instruments,  in  contradistinction  to  vocal 
compositions,  which  were  called  cantatas. 
The  name  was  subsequently,  however,  re- 
stricted to  compositions  for  solo  instru- 
ments (generally  the  pianoforte).  Sonatas 
are  of  a  certain  form,  consisting  of  several 
movements— at  flrst,  three,  the  alleKTo, 
adagio,  and  rondo,  to  which  afterwards  a 
fourth  was  added,  the  minuetto  or  scherzo 
—which  differ  from  each  other  in  time  and 
sentiment,  but  are  held  together  by  the 
general  character  pervading  them  alL 

SonohUl  (sonlnuX  n.  [L.,  Or.  songchos,  the 
sow-thistle.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order 
CompositsB,  sub-order  CichoracesB.  The  spe- 
cies are  inhabitants  of  Euroi>e.  Asia.  Africa, 
and  Americai,  and  four  are  natives  of  Oreat 
Britain,  where  they  are  known  by  the  name 
of  sow-thistle.  The  most  common  species 
is  S.  o{eraetiM(the  common  sow-thistle).  It 
has  downy  subumbellate  flower -lUalks; 
small  yellow  flowers,  and  a  conical  involu- 
cre when  in  seed,  and  is  greedily  fed  upoo 


F&te,  tir,  fat,  f<Ml:       m6,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mdve;       t&be,  tub.  bull;       oil.  pound;       ii.  So.  abune;     f,  8c.  Uy. 
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t^naayanlinAla.  It  irrows  in  waste  pltces, 
Urn  bordcn  of  flelda,  and  hedges. 
loncy  (son'sn,  a.    l.  LucIcj:  fortunate.  [Old 
and  prvTlDcUL  >~S.  Plump  and  full  of  per- 
SOIL    8ee  80N8Y. 
SoiULt  n>    Saad.    CMuetr. 
Soild«,t  n,     [From  sefwL]    A  message;  a 
ssnding;  a  TisitAtion;  a  dispensation.  Chau- 
ctr 

Sondell  (son'de-UX  n.  A  species  of  shrew  or 
insectiTorons  mammal,  a  natlre  of  India. 
See  MoHDjoomou. 
S0llt;,t  adv.  Soon.  Ckaueer. 
tone  (•(MisX  !•>  [A.  Sai.  mng,  ton^,  from 
timffmn,  to  sing.  See  SlMO.I  1.  That  which 
U  sung  or  uttered  with  mnaical  modulations 
of  the  Toice,  whether  of  the  human  roice  or 
that  of  a  bird :  a  singing. —1  A  little  poem 
to  beaang.  or  uttered  with  musical  modula- 
tloDs;  a  ballad  The  term  is  applied  to  either 
A  abort  poetical  or  musical  composition,  but 
most  traquently  to  both  in  union.  As  a 
poetical  composition  it  may  be  largely  de- 
ttned  a  short  poem  divided  into  portions  of 
reionifng  measure,  and  turning  upon  some 
otalgia  thought  or  feeling.  As  a  union  of 
poetry  snd  music,  it  mar  be  defined  a  very 
orlef  lyrical  poem,  founded  commonly  upon 
agreeable  subjects,  to  which  is  added  a  me- 
lodv  for  the  uorpose  of  singing  it  As  de- 
noting a  muMoal  composition,  tonp  is  used 
to  signify  a  vocal  melody  of  any  length  or 
character,  and  not  confined  to  a  single 
moTement;  but  as  regards  performance,  it 
la  generally  confined  to  an  air  for  a  single 
Tolce— «in  for  more  than  one  roice  being, 
howerer.  sometimes  called  part-songs.  See 
PAKT-aovo.— &  A  Uur:  a  strain:  a  poem. 
*  Kothing  but  sofi^  of  death.'    Shak. 

TIm  b*rd  that  ftnt  adorn'd  our  native  tongue. 
TM'd  to  hto  Bridsh  tyre  thb  ancient  x#Mr. 

4.  Poetry  in  general;  poetical  composition; 
pocay;  verse. 

Tlie  subject  for  heroic  mmt 
d 


A.  A  mere  trifle;  something  of  little  or  no 
▼aloe;  as.  I  bought  it  for  a  mere  §ong.^An 
^td  9omg,  a  trifle;  an  insignificant  sum. 

I  do  not  iflCead  to  be  thus  pat  olT  with  an  •Utcur. 

Dr.  H.  Mart. 
The  cot  woeM  be  a  triSe    mMUdM^ng.       Byran. 

Sonnet,  ballad,  canticle,  carol,  can- 
ditty,  hymn,  descant,  lay.  strain. 


VOBftt  pret  of  tina.  Sung  or  sang.  SpenMat. 

SOBf4Mrd(songli6rd),  n.  A  bird  that  sings. 
The  song-birds  are  chiefly  confined  to  cer- 
tain families  of  the  order  Iniessorea. 

flOOf -cnft  (song'kraftX  n.  The  art  of  com- 
pealiic  songs;  skill  in  Tersiflcatlon.  'Writ- 
ten with  little  skill  of  f0VH^cn^t'  Lmqftl- 

,  a.    Disposed  or  able  to 


ptal  (sonrfQl) 
;  meiodiona. 


(song'iahX  a.    Consisting  of  or  oon- 


The  tmtgttk  part  amU  abound  in  the  softnew  and 
•f  osMMn.  to  ioccntioa  beinff  to  please  the 

(songleaX  «.  L  Destitute  of  the 
power  of  song;  as.  mtiifiui  birds.— 2.  With- 
omtsong;  not  singing. 

:ro««tbcM)^f<M#goadolier.       Byran. 

(song'spaprSX  n.  L  A  name 
given  to  the  hedge-sparrow 
<whlch  seeV— 1  A  bird  of  the  finch  family, 
foond  in  North  America;  the  FringUla  me- 
lodim. 

(aong'stAr).  n.  f  A.  Sax.  tnnaeMtre, 
nmale  singer— «b«v,  a  song,  and  fem. 
in.  About  the  fourteenth  century 
siwBlfr  began  to  be  applied  to  males.] 
1  Cmm  who  sings;  one  skilled  in  singing:  not 
often  applied  to  human  beings,  or  only  in 
sUicbt  contempt— 2  A  bird  that  sings;  as. 
the  little  seMster  in  his  cage. 
iOBggtrtM  fsong'stresX  n.  [ScngtUr  and 
term.  -«w.  The  word  has  thus  a  double  fem. 
termination.  See  SoNosmt]  A  female 
atnger  '  The  voice  and  skill  of  a  real  tong- 
wtrtm*    T.  Warton. 

l0Bf-ttinigll  (song^thnishX  n.  The  msvis 
or  uirostle  (Tvrdua  muneutl  See  Mavis. 
lOBtftrtma  (s6-nir«r-ns).a.  (L  tonut.  sound, 
and  /rra.  to  bear.1  Oonveying  sound;  pro- 
dadng  sound.  A  dlstiDctlon  has  been  made 
between  mntferoua  bodies  and  sonorotw 
bodies,  the  latter  class  bdng  such  as  produce 
or  nrti^nate  sound,  and  the  former  such  as 
•onwy  the  soond.  or  rather  the  vibrations 
of  the  latter,  to  the  ear. 
loa-lB-law  (snnin-lg),  n.  A  man  married 
lo  one's  daughter. 


SonleBS (sanies},  a.  Havins  no  son;  without 
a  son.    '  Make  her  tonleu/    ManUnk 

Sonne,  t  n.    The  sun.    Chaucer. 

Sonnet  (sonnet),  n.  (Fr.  aonnet,  from  It  ton- 
netto,  a  dim.  h'om  L.  tonus,  a  sound.  See 
Sound. ]  1.  a  form  of  verse  of  Italian  origin, 
consisting  of  a  short  poem  of  fourteen  lines, 
two  stansas  of  four  verses  each,  called  the 
octave,  snd  two  of  three  each,  called  the  eee- 
tette,  the  rhymes  being  adjusted  by  a  particu- 
lar rule.  The  octave  of  the  proper  sonnet  con- 
sists of  two  quatrains,  the  rhymes  of  which 
are  restricted  to  two— one  for  the  first 
fourtli,  fifth,  and  eighth  lines;  the  other  for 
the  second, third,  sixth,  and  seventh.  In  the 
sestette.  which  is  commonly  made  up  of  two 
terceta,  the  rhymes  mny  be  two  or  three,  va- 
riously distributed.  The  sonnet  generally 
consists  of  one  principal  idea,  pursued 
through  the  various  antitheses  of  the  differ- 
ent strophes.  The  lightness  and  richness  of 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  languages  enable 
their  poets  to  express  everv  feeling  or  fancy 
in  the  sonnet;  but  with  us  it  has  been  found 
most  suitable  to  grave,  dignified,  and  con- 
templative subjects.— 2.  A  short  poem;  a 
ballad;  a  song.  *  And  sung  his  dying  tonnett 
to  the  fiddle.^   Dr.  Wolcot, 

I  have  a  x«wfMf  that  will  serve  the  turn.  SfutJk. 

Sonnet  (son'et).  v.i.    To  compose  sonnets. 

Nor  list  I  *«Hntt  of  my  mistress'  face. 
To  paint  some  blowesse  with  a  borrow'd  erace. 

B/.  HaU. 

Sonneteer  (son-et*£rO.  V.I  To  compose  son- 
nets; te  rhyme.  *  Rhymers  tomuteering  in 
their  sleep.'    E.B.Browning. 

Sonneteer  (son-et-drO.n.  [Vt.  eonnetier.]  A 
composer  of  sonnets  or  small  poems;  a  small 
poet:  usually  in  contempt. 

What  woful  stuiTthis  madripU  would  be. 

In  some  starv'd  hackney  stHHttetr  or  me.    Pt^. 

Sonneting  (son'et-ing),  n.  The  act  of  com- 
posing sonnets,  or  the  act  of  singing. 

Leavie  groves  now  maineiy  ring. 

With  each  sweet  bird's  s0HH*tiiif.     IK  Brtwtu. 

Sonnetlflt  (son'et-ist).  n.  A  sonneteer.  '  A 
new-found  «onn«(uf.'    Bp.  HaU. 

Sonnetiie  (son'et-Iz).  t.i.  To  compose  son- 
nets. 

Sonnet-writer  (son'et-rIt«r).  n.  A  writer 
of  sonnets;  a  sonneteer. 

Sonnisbft  a.  Like  the  sun  or  the  beams  of 
the  sun;  sunny.    CAaticer. 

Sonnite  (sunit),  n.  One  of  a  Mohammedan 
sect;  a  Sunnite.    See  Sun nitb.  Sumnah. 

Sonometer  (86-nom'et-«r),  n.  [L.  soniM, 
sound,  and  Or.  mttront  a  measure.]  L  An 
apparatus  for  illustrating  the  phenomena 
exhibited  by  sonorous  bodies,  snd  the  ratios 
of  their  vibrations,  by  the  transverse  vibra- 
tions of  tense  strings  or  wlrea  -2.  An  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  small  bell  fixed  on  a 
table  for  testing  the  effects  of  treatment  for 
deafness.— 8.  In  elect,  an  apparatus  for  test- 
ing metals  by  bringing  them  in  contact  with 
an  induction  coil,  with  which  is  associated 
a  telephone  and  microphone.  Bach  metal, 
acting  differently  on  the  coil,  produces  a 
different  sound. 

Sonoriflc  (sd-n6-riflk).  a.  [L.  mmm,  sound, 
and  faciOf  to  make.]  Producing  sound;  aa. 
the  atmorifie  qualitv  of  a  body.     Watte. 

Sonority  (sd-nd'ri-tiX  n.  Sonorousness. 
AtkencBum.    [Bare.1 

SonorOQl  (sd-nd'nis).  a.  (L.  eonorut^  from 
•onitf,  sound.  See  Sound.]  LOivins  sound. 
as  when  struck;  resonant;  soundmg;  as, 
metals  are  sononmsbodiea  *  SonorwumtUX 
blowing  martial  sounds.'  Jfifton.- 1  Loud 
sounding ;  giving  a  clear,  loud,  or  fuU-vol- 
umed  sound;  as.  a  eonormu  voice.  *  A  deep 
eonormu  sound.'  LongfeUcw.  —8.  Yielding 
sound;  characterized  by  sound;  sonant:  as, 
the  vowels  are  sonorotu.— 4.  High  sounding; 
magnificent  of  sound. 

The  Italian  opera,  amidst  all  the  meanness  and 
familiarity  of  the  thooghu.  has  something  beautiful 
and  *OH»r&MS  in  the  expreuion.  Addistn. 

—Sonoroue  fguree,  a  name  given  to  those 
figures  whicn  are  formed  by  the  vibrations 
produced  by  sound.  Thus,  when  some  fine 
sand  is  strewed  on  a  disc  of  glass  or  metal, 
and  a  violin-bow  drawn  down  on  its  edge,  a 
musical  note  will  be  heard,  and  at  the  same 
instant  the  sand  will  be  in  motion,  and 
gather  itself  to  those  parts  which  continue 
at  rest,  that  is.  to  the  nodal  lines,  forming 
wtiat  are  termed  eonorout  Jigturee.  See  No- 
dal Lime  under  Nodal. 

SonoroOBly  (sd-nd'rus-li),  adv.  In  a  sonor- 
ous manner;  with  sound;  with  a  high  sound. 

Sononmsnees  (sd-n6'rus-nesX  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  sonorous;  aa.  (a)  the 


quality  of  yielding  sound  when  struck,  or 
coming  in  collision  with  another  body;  as 
the  tionoroueneu  of  metals.  (6)  Having  or 
giving  a  loud  or  clear  sound;  as,  the  mmor- 
oueneee  of  a  voice  or  an  instnuneni  (0)  Msg- 
nificence  of  sound. 

Sonshlp  (sun'ship),  n.  The  state  of  being 
a  son,  or  of  having  the  relation  of  a  son ; 
filiation.  '  Admission  or  adoption  into  eon- 
ehip.'  WaterlatuL  *  The  badge  and  cogni- 
sance of  eonahip.*    Dr.  H.  More. 

Sonsy,  Senile  (son'siX  a.  [Oael.  and  Ir. 
eonae,  prosperity,  happiness.]  Lucky;  for- 
tunate; hsppy;  good-humoured;  well-con- 
ditioned; plump;  thriving;  having  sweet 
engaging  looks.  [Provincial  English  and 
Scotch.] 

Sontlest  (son'tisX  n.    A  corruption  perhaps 
of  eanetUy,  or  of  Fr.  eanti,  health.    The 
form  eanty  also  occura 
By  God^  MHties,  'twill  be  a  bard  way  to  hit  ShmJt. 

Soocey  (tO'i^X  ^  a  mixed  striped  fabric  of 
silk  and  cotton  in  India.    Simmonde. 

Soochong  (sO-shongO>  '^  Same  as  Souchong. 

SoodraTSOOder  (si'dra,  sO'46rX  n.  The 
fourth  or  lowest  caste  into  which  the  Hin- 
dus are  divided.  It  comprehends  the  arti- 
sans and  labourera  Written  also  Sudra. 
See  Castb. 

Soofee  (sO-fdO.  n.    Same  as  Sofi,  St^/L 

SoofeelBm  (sd-fS'ixmX  n.  Same  as  So/lem, 
Su/iem. 

Sooja  (8(/JaX  n.  The  Jiqtanese  name  of  the 
sauce  known  in  this  cotutry  by  the  name  of 
toy  (which  seeX 

Soojee  (sd^jfiX  a.  In  Hindustan,  a  granular 
preparation  of  wheat    1 1  is  a  kind  of  semo- 

Soolt  (sOlX  n.  A  relish  eaten  with  bread. 
See  Soul. 

Soon  (sonX  adv.  [O.E.  eone,  tune,  A.  Sax. 
tdna,  soon;  O.Fris.  tdn,  Ooth.  tune,  O.D. 
taen,  soon,  immediately.  Probably  from 
pronominal  root  seen  in  A.  Sax.  te,  Skr.  ta, 
that]  1.  In  a  short  time;  shortly  after 
any  time  specified  or  supposed;  as,  mwi 
after  sunrise;  soon  after  dinner;  I  shall  sooii 
ratura;  we  shall  toon  have  clear  weather. 

Now  doth  he  frown. 
And  'gins  to  chide,  but  wctt  she  stops  his  Ups. 

2.  Eariy;  without  the  usual  delay;  before 
any  time  supposed. 

How  b  it  that  ye  are  coaie  so  seen  to^ay  t 

Ex.  a  la 
8.  Easily;  quickly;  shortly. 

Small  lights  are  s«*h  blown  out,  huge  firca  abide. 

4  Readily;  willingly;  gladly.  In  this  sense 
generally  accompanied  bv  would  or  some 
other  word  expressing  tviu. 

I  would  as  S9cn  see  a  river  winding  am  mg  woods 
or  in  meadows,  as  when  it  is  toikted  ap  in  so  many 
whimsical  figures  at  Versailles.  Addison. 

6.t  So  early  as;  no  later  than:  used  in 
several  old  phrases;  as,  toon  at  night,  that 
is.  this  very  night;  this  evening. 

Well  have  a  posset  fort  mmi  at  night,  bi  faith,  at 
tlie  latter  end  01  a  sca-coai  fire.  SMmm. 

Similarly.  *toon  at  five  o'clock;'  *tocn  at 
supper-ume.'  ShtUc—At  toon  at,  to  toon  at, 
immediately  at  or  after  another  event;  as. 
at  tocn  at  the  mail  arrives,  I  will  inform 
yon. 

It  came  to  pasa.  ms  soon  ms  he  came  nigh  ttato  the 
camp,  that  he  saw  the  calf  and  the  dandog. 

Ex.  zxxii.  r^. 

—Sooner  or  lattr,  at  a  f  utura  time,  near  or 
remote. 

The  establishment  of  limited  constitutioaal  govern- 
ment will  soonor  or  later  be  made  universaL 

Brott£ham. 

—Eariy,  Soon,  Betimee.  See  under  Eaelt. 
Stn.  Early,  betimes,  quick,  quickly,  prompt- 
ly, presently. 

Soont  (sOnX  a.  Speedv;  quick.  '  A  tocn  and 
prosperous  issue.'  Sir  P.  Sidney.  '  Make 
your  toonett  haste.'    Shak. 

Soondree  (sOn'dr^X  n.  The  native  name  of 
a  tree  found  on  the  coasts  of  India  wheraver 
the  tides  occasionally  rise  and  inundate  the 
land.  It  belongs  to  the  genus  Heriteria  (I/. 
n^ntttaX  and  u  said  to  give  name  to  the 
Sonderbundt.  or  great  forest  of  soondree 
trees,  a  woody  tract  of  coimtry  on  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  forming  the  delta  of  the  Gangea 
Written  also  Sunara-tree. 

Soonee  (sOn'^),  n.  One  of  a  Blobammedan 
sect;  a  Sunnite. 

Soonlyt  (sOnliX  adv.    Quickly;  speedily. 

A  mason  meets  with  a  stone  that  wants  no  cutting, 
and  loonty  approving  of  it,  places  it  in  his  work. 

Dr.  H.  Mort. 

Soop  (sOpX  s^t    To  sweep.    [Scotch.] 


dk,  tktbL',     di,  8c.  loch;     g,  qo\     j.>ob;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  ting;     TH,  C^n;  th.  thia\     w,  vig;     wh»  wJUg;     xh,  arure.— See  Kkt. 
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Eoaping  (sOp/ing).  n.  [Scotch.]  1.  The  act  of 
sweeping.— 2.  wnat  Is  swept  together:  gen- 
erally in  the  pluraL 

Boordt  (sOrd),  n.  The  akin  or  outside  of 
bacon.    Bp.  HalL 

Boorma  (sOr'ma),  n.  A  {M^paration  of  anti- 
mony with  which  Indian  women  anoint  the 
eyelida    Simmonda. 

SoOBhong  (sd-shongO,  n.  A  kind  of  black 
tea.    See  SouoHONO. 

80O800  (Bt/sb),  n.  The  Bengalese  name  of  a 
cetaceous  mammal,  the  PlatanUta  gaiigeti- 
mu.  It  resembles  the  dolphin  in  form,  and 
attains  a  length  of  about  12  feet  It  in- 
habits the  Ganges ;  is  most  abundant  in  the 
sluggish  waters  of  its  delta,  but  is  found  also 
as  »r  up  the  rirer  as  it  is  narigable. 
8oot(sOt).n.[ASaz.«dt,IceI.«dt.Dan.«0(f.L.6. 
$ott.  Comn.  OaeL  9uUh,  Ir.  tuithehe,  suthche, 
soot]  A  black  substance  formed  by  combus- 
tion, or  disengaged  from  fuel  in  the  process 
of  combustion,  rising  in  fine  particles  and 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  chimney  or  pipe 
conveying  the  smoke.  The  soot  of  coal  and 
that  of  wood  differ  very  materially  in  their 
composition,  the  former  containing  more 
carbonaceous  matter  than  the  latter.  Coal- 
soot  contains  substances  usually  derived 
from  animal  matter;  also  sulphate  and  hy- 
drochlorate  of  ammonia;  and  has  been  used 
for  the  preparation  of  the  carbonate.  It 
contains  likewise  an  empyreumatic  oil;  but 
its  chief  basis  is  charcoal,  in  a  state  in  which 
it  is  capable  of  being  rendered  soluble  by 
the  action  of  oxygen  and  moisture;  and 
hence,  combined  with  the  action  of  the  am- 
moniacal  salts,  it  is  used  as  a  manure,  and 
acts  very  powerfully  as  such.  The  soot 
of  wood  has  been  minutely  analysed,  and 
found  to  consist  of  fifteen  different  sub- 
stances, of  which  ulmln,  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter, carbonate  of  lime,  water,  acetate  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  acetate  of  potash,  carbon- 
aceous matter  insoluble  in  alkalies,  are  the 
principal 

Soot  ( sdt  X  V- 1  To  cover  or  foul  with  soot 
'Sooted  o'er  with  noisome  smoke.'    Chap- 

800te,t  Sote,t  a.    Sweet    Ifir  K.  Dighy. 

Sooterldn  (sOfdr-kin).  n.  [Comp.  Prov.  £. 
and  8c.  notUr,  Prov.  G.  9Uttem,  to  boil 
gently.]  A  kind  of  false  birth  fabled  to  be 
produced  by  the  Dutch  women  from  sitting 
over  their  stoves ;  hence,  an  abortive  pro- 
posal or  scheme.    Svf\ft;  Carlyle. 

Bootflftks  (s5t'fl&k),  n.  A  flake  or  particle 
of  soot;  a  smut;  a  smudge. 

The  n^akt  of  so  manjr  a  sumner  still 
Clung  to  their  fandes.  Ttnnyson. 

Booth  (B<>^),  n.  (A  Sax.  96th,  true,  truth; 
Dan.  aand^  Icel.  tannr,  Goth,  m^m,  true. 
This  word  has  lost  an  n ;  comp.  tooth,  soft. 
It  would  appear  to  have  been  originallv  a 
present  participle.  correq;>onding  to  Skr. 
tant.  being,  and  therefore  meaning  lit  *  be- 
ing,*^ or  'that is.']    1.  Truth;  reality. 

He  looks  like  ttth ;  he  says  he  loves  jsy  daughter. 
1  t>Unk  so  too.  '      SJufk. 

Used  frequently  in  asseverations. 

In  soetk.  1  know  not  why  I  am  so  ^mX.       SkaM. 

2.  t  Prognostication.    Spenmr. 
Boolll  (sOthX  a.    l.t  True;  faithful.    Chau- 
<j#r;  9pti$er.^%.  Pleasing:  delightful.  'Jel- 
lies ioother  than  the  creamy  curd.'    Keata. 
(Baie.]— &t  Cajolery;  faimees  of  speech. 

That  e*er  this  tongue  of  mine. 
That  laid  the  sentence  of  dread  hanisbinent 
On  this  proud  man,  should  take  it  off  airain 
With  words  of  sooth.  Ska*. 

SootllO  (■()TH),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  9oothed;  ppr. 
itoQtkiMg.  fA  Sax.  gesdthian,  to  flatter,  from 
sdth,  truth.  (See  Soora)  The  original 
mesAing  would  be  to  assent  in  a  servile 
manner  to  another,  to  be  ready  in  every 
case  to  assert  that  what  he  says  is  Mootk.] 
1.  To  please  with  blandishments  or  soft 
words;  to  cajole;  to  flatter;  to  humour. 

Ut  good  to  Mwr^  him  in  these  contrariest   SkaJk. 

Can  I  sooiA*  tytanny  t  Dryden. 

Tv*  tried  the  force  of  every  reason  on  Mm, 
SmiVd  and  caress'd.  been  angry,  saoih'd  urain. 

S.  To  soften;  to  assuage;  to  moUlfy;  to  calm; 
as,  to  iooth^  one  in  pain  or  passion,  or  to 
soolAtf  pain. 

Music  hath  charms  to  mwAW  the  savage  breast 

Congrrx^e. 

S.To  ffratify;  to  please;  to  delight  'Sooth'd 
with  his  future  fame.'    Dryden.— Siv.  To 
soften,   assuage,    allay,  compose,  mollify, 
tranquillize,  pacify,  nutigate. 
Soother  (sOTH'6r),  n.     One  who  or  that 


which  soothes,  softens,  or  assuages;  a  flat- 
terer. 

I  do  defy 
The  tongues  of  SMtktrs.  SMat. 

Bootbfiist  (sdth'fastX  a.  [Sooth  and  fMt 
Comp.  ateaafcat  ]  True;  truthful ;  of  scrupu- 
lous veracity. 

Abandon  all  affray,  be  tgoOtfast  in  your  s^wes. 

Mir. /or  Mags. 

BootlLftotness  (sOtfa'fast-nesX  n.  Truthful- 
ness; reality. 

BootbJllg  (sdTH'ing),  p.  and  a.  Flattering; 
softening;  assuaging. 

Boothln^  (sdTH'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  sooth- 
ing manner;  with  flattery  or  soft  words. 

Boottllyt  (sbth'U),  ado.  [A.  Sax.  a6thlUse. 
See  Sooth.]  In  truth ;  really.  'Soothly  to 
tell  them  I  have  seen  your  face.'  Sir  M. 
Halea. 

BoothBay  (sbth'si).  v.i.  [Sooth  and  say.] 
To  foretell;  to  predict    Acts  xvi.  M. 

Boothsay  t  (s5th's&),  n.  1.  A  true  saying :  a 
prediction.  '  In  wittie  riddles  and  in  wise 
aoothaayea.'  Spenser.  — 2.  A  portent;  an 
omen. 

And  but  that  God  tume  the  same  to  good  soofh-sasy. 
The  ladie's  safetie  is  sore  to  be  dradd.      Sjtetisfr. 

Boothsayer  (sOth'sa-dr),  n.  One  who  fore- 
tells or  predicts ;  a  foreteller ;  a  prognosti- 
cator. 

A  soothsayer  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of  March. 

ShaJt. 

Soothsaying  (soth'sa-ing),  n.  t  A  foreteU- 
ing;  a  prediction. 

Divinations,  and  soothsayings,  and  dreams  an  vain. 

(cclus.  zxxiv.  5. 
2.t  A  true  saying;  truth. 

Sootinoss  (sOf  i-nes),  7k  The  quality  of  be- 
ing sooty  or  foul  with  soot;  fuuginousness. 

Sootish  (sOt'ishX  a.  Partaking  of  soot;  like 
soot;  sooty.  'Things  become  black  and 
aootiah.'    Sir  T.  Broione. 

Booty  (sOt'iX  a.  [See  Soot.]  Pertaining 
to,  producing,  consisting  of,  covered  with. 


sooty  tl&g _ 

Booty  t  (sot'i),  v.t  To  bUick  or  foul  with 
soot  'Sootied  with  noisome  smoke.'  Chap- 
man. 

Bop  (sop),  n.  [Closely  connected  with  aup, 
aoup;  IceL  aoppa,  aopi,  a  sop,  a  sup;  8w. 
aoppa, broth,  soup;  D. aop,  L.G.  aoppe, a sop.l 

1.  Anything  steeped  or  dipped  and  softened 
in  liquor,  but  chiefly  something  thus  dipped 
in  broth  or  liquid  food,  and  intended  to  be 
eaten.  'Thewaten  .  .  .  should  make  a 
sop  of  all  this  solid  globe.'    Shak. 

So^s  in  wine,  quantity  for  qunntity.  inebriate  more 
than  wine  itself.  Bacon. 

2.  Anything  given  to  pacify:  $0  called  from 
the  sop  given  to  CerberuB  to  paciiy  him,  in 
the  ancient  story. 

To  Cerberus  they  give  a  s^. 

His  triple  barkint;  mouth  to  stop.  Swiff. 
Sofis  were  given  to  the  congressional  watch-dogs 
of  the  free  states.  To  some,  promises  were  mad^, 
by  way  of  opiates;  and  those  whom  they  could 
ndther  pay  nor  drug  were  publicly  treated  with  in- 
solence and  scorn.  fV.  Chambsrs. 

8.  t  A  thing  of  little  or  no  value.  Piera  PUno- 
inan.—8op  inunnB,\  the  clove-pink  (Z)ian- 
thua  Caryophylhu),  probably  because  It  was 
dipped  in  wine  to  give  it  flavour.    Spenser. 

Bop  (sopX  v.t  pret  <&  pp.  aopped;  ppr.  sop- 

jnng.    To  steep  or  dip  in  liquor. 

Bopet  (s6p).    Soap. 

Boper,t  n.    Supper.    Cfhaucer. 

Boph  (sof).  n.    [L.  aophista.    See  Sophism.] 

1.  In  the  English  universities,  abbreviation 
otSophister. 

Three  Cambridge  so^hs,  and  three  pert  Templars 

came.  .  .  . 
Each  prompt  to  query,  saswer,  and  debate.    Pt:^. 

2.  In  ttie  American  colleges^  abbreviation  of 
Sophomore. 

Sophi  (s6'fl),  n.  A  title  of  the  king  of  Per- 
sia.   Same  as  Sojl. 

8  jphlc^t  Sophicalt  (soflk,  sorik-al),  a.  [Or. 
m/phos,  wise,  Sophia,  wisdom.]  Teaching 
wisdom.    Harris. 

Bophlme,t  n.  A  sophism;  a  subtle  fallacy. 
Chaueer. 

Sophism  (sof i2m),n.  [Fr.  aophiame,  from  Or. 
aophisma,  a  clever  or  cunning  contrivance, 
a  trick,  a  quibble  such  as  the  sophists  used, 
a  sophism,  from  sophizomai,  ^)  play  the 
sophist,  from  sophos,  clever,  skilful,  wise.] 
A  specious  proposition:  a  specious  but  falla- 
cious argument;  a  sublety  in  reasoning;  an 
argument  that  is  not  supported  by  sound 
reasoning,  or  in  which  the  inference  is  not 
justly  deduced  from  the  premises ;  any  fal- 
lacy  designed  to  deceive.     'Full  of  subtile 


aophiama  which  do  play  with  double  senses 
and  false  debate.'    Spenaer. 

When  a  false  argument  puts  on  the  appearance  of 
a  true  one.  then  It  is  properly  called  a  so/htsm  or 
fallacy.  iVatts. 

If  such  miserable  st^hisms  were  to  prevail,  there 
would  never  be  a  good  bouseoragooa  govemmeui 
in  the  world.  Macautey. 

Sophist  <sof let ),  n.  (L.  sopAtVta,  from  Gr. 
sophistes,  a  sophist  See  Sophism.]  L  Ori> 
ginally,  a  wise  man;  a  clever  man;  one  who 
stood  prominently  before  the  public  as  dis- 
tinguished for  intellect  or  talent  of  some^ 
kind;  specifically,  in  Gre^Mst.  one  of  a  daos 
of  leading  public  teachera  in  ancient  Greece 
during  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.O.  At 
first  there  were  found  among  this  class  men 
of  the  highest  accomplishments  that  the 
age  could  furnish,  who  taught  whatever 
was  known  of  astronomy,  geography.  aUd 
physics,  as  well  as  the  newly  started  contro- 
versial discussions  in  ethics  and  metaphy- 
sics, and  the  general  public  comprehended 
under  this  name  Socrates,  Plato.  Ariatotle, 
and  their  disciples  and  followers.  As  the 
professional  teachera,  however,  unlike  the 
philosophen  named,  taught  for  pajr,  and 
as  their  ranks  became  swelled  by  shallow 
and  superficial  assodates,  the  title  sophist 
gradually  acquired  a  predominating  bad 
sense,  coming  to  mean,  in  the  language 
of  Aristotle,  'a  pretender  to  knowledge,  a 
man  who  employs  what  he  knows  to  be  fal- 
lacy, for  the  purpose  of  deceit  and  of  getting^ 
money,'  and  the  membera  of  the  profession 
were  publicly  condemned  as  men  who  n>ent 
their  time  in  verbal  niceties,  verbal  quibbles, 
and  philosophical  enigmas.  —2.  A  oapUoua 
or  fulacious  reasoner;  a  quibbler. 

Sophister  (sofist-^rl  n.    [See  Sophist.] 

1.  A  professional  teacher  of  philosophy ;  a 
sophist;  hence,  a  quibUing  disputant;  a 
plausible  fallacious  reasoner. 

A  subtle  traitor  ne^ds  no  so/histrr.        Shah. 
Alcidimus  the  sophister  hath  arguments  to  pmvc 
that  voluntary  and  estemporal  far  exceOeth  premctli- 
tated  speech.  NooJter. 

2.  In  the  Unlveraity  of  Cambridge,  a  student 
advanced  beyond  the  first  year  of  his  resi- 
dence. The  entire  university  course  con- 
sists of  three  yean  and  <Hie  term.  During 
the  flrst  year  the  students  have  the  title  of 
freshmen,  or  Arat- year  men;  during  the 
second,  second-year  men,  or  junior  sophs  or 
sophiatera;  during  the  third  year,  third-year 
men,  or  aenior  aopha  or  aophisters;  and  in 
the  last  term,  otAeatUmists,  with  reference 
to  the  approacning  examination.  In  th« 
older  American  colleges,  the  junior  and 
senior  classes  were  originally— and  in  soB>e 
of  them  are  still— called  junior  mtphidsrw 
and  senior  sophisters. 

Sophister  t  (sofist-^rX  v.t  To  mafaitaiB  by 
a  fallacious  argument  or  sophistry.    Fom. 

SophlStfo,  8<4>hl8tical  (sd-fls'tik.  sd-fls'tik- 
al>,a.  [¥t.  aophiatique.  SeeSoPHlSM.]  Fal- 
laciously subtle ;  containing  sophistry;  noi 
soimd;  quibbling;  as.  aophistieal  reasoning 
or  argument  '  False  pretence  and  sophistic 
reasoning.'    Burks. 

His  argument,  though  Ingenious,  is  altogadier  so- 
/histicai.  M«t€^uiny 

Bophi8tically(s6-fla'«ik.al-li).«uiv.  In  a  so- 
phistical  manner;  fallaciously.  'Bolingbroke 
argues  most  sopkitticsMy. '    Sw^. 

Sophisticalness  (s6-as'tik-al-net),  n. 
state  or  quality  of  being  sophistical 

Sophisticate  (sd-fls'tik-ltX  «.  t  pret  d  pp.  so- 
phistieated;  ppr.  sophisHeating.  [L.L.  so- 
phisticare,  from  L.  sophistietu,  sophistical; 
lit  pertaining  to  a  sophist  See  Sophist.  | 
L  To  corrupt;  to  pervert;  to  wiest  from  the 
truth. 

If  the  passions  of  the  mind  be  strong  they  caiAy 
so/hisficaU  the  understanding.  Hooksr. 

The  only  persons  among  the  heathens  who  sophis- 
ticated nature  and  philosophy  in  this  particular  were 
the  Stoicks.  South. 

2.  To  adulterate ;  to  render  spurious  by  ad> 
mixture;  as,  to  sophisticate  liquors. 

They  purchase  but  so/histicated  ware.    i>rydtm. 
Stn.  To  adulterate,  debase,  corrupt  vitiate. 
Sophisticate,  Sopliisticated  (86-fis'tik-at. 
so-fls'tik-at-ed).  a.    Adulteratea;  not  pure^. 
not  genuine. 

So  truth,  when  only  one  supplied  the  state. 
Grew  scarce  and  dear,  and  yet  sofkuucate. 

Dryden. 

S0phisticati01l(sd-fls'ti.ka"shoB).n.  l.The 
act  of  adulterating;  a  counterfeiting  or  de- 
basing the  purity  of  something  by  a  forei^ 
admixture;  adnlteratlon. 

The  drufs  and  simples  sold  in  shopK  generally  are- 
adulterated  by  the  fraudulent  avarice  of  ibe  scUet>. 
especially  if  the  preciousness  may  make  tiicir  soiphiS- 
ticatioH  very  beneficial  B«ylt. 


The 


Fate.  fltr.  fat,  fill;       m«,  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin;      note.  not.  move;       tube,  tub,  bwll;       oil,  pound;       ii.  .Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc  f#y. 
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SOREDIFSROUS 


1  Tb«  met  or  mrt  of  qolbbling  or  argutox  in  b 
pUtuUile or UUitdoiWDUUioer.  'SUUiuspe- 
t  l4l  ple»dLn{(  mod  iageoultjr  in  •opAutimf  ion.' 
Mn.  ComUn  Clarke.— Z.  A  fallacious  argu- 
u»ea(  intended  to  dsceire;  a  quibbk. 

Tlicy  arc  Uith  a<  rank  so^hittkatitHt  as  can  be ; 
•ikeet  beiytox*  of  1^  quaatio*.  Z^.  HufU. 

•oplllltlonlor(id^U*tik-4t-«rXn.  One  who 
•nphL>tlcat«8;  one  who  adulterates;  one  who 
tajarea  the  parity  and  Kenuineness  of  any- 
thing by  foreign  admiiture.  '  That  the  «o- 
pkiitttcaton  of  wine  may  suffer  puniahroent 
aboTe  any  ordinary  thief.'    Tob.  Whitaker. 

So^bUtry  (tof  lat-ri).  n.  1.  Fallacious  rea- 
soning; reasoning  sound  in  appearance  only. 

Tbri«  men  have  obscured  and  confounded  the  na- 
rare  of  thin|[t  bjr  their  UIm  principlas  and  wretcbod 

t  \  Arrament  for  ezerd«e  merely.  Felton. 
~f''auaey,SovkUtry.  8ee  under  FALLACY. 
S09llomor6  (sof'6-ni6rX  n.  [From  Or. 
scpAoa.  wise,  and  m6roi,  foolish.]  In  Amer- 
ican colleges,  one  belonging  to  the  second 
of  the  four  classes ;  one  next  above  a  fresh- 
man 

tophomorle.  Sopbomorical  (8of-6-moi^ik. 

soi-d-niorlkalX  a.  Pertaining  to  a  sopho- 
more; tnftated  in  style  or  manner.  [Ameri- 
can.] 

Sopllont(e6-f6'ra),  n.  [Altered  from  fopA^ra, 
the  Arabic  name  of  a  papilionaceous  tree.] 
A  ffenoa  of  plants,  sat  order  LegaminoesB. 
The  mcies  are  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees, 
fuqno  In  oentrsl  ani  tropical  Asia,  also  in  the 
warm  parts  of  North  America,  and  the  equi- 
noctial and  sub-tropical  parts  of  South  Amer- 
ttra.  They  have  pmnate  leares.  and  terminal 
raoemea  or  panicles  of  whitish  flowers,  but 
differ  greaUy  in  general  appearance,  some 
being  Crsea»  others  shrubs,  and  one  or  two 
herbaceous  planta  The  spades  best  known 
la  ITaglinil  are  3.Japonioa  and  8.  chiuemiM. 

SoplHa  (sof  ta)i    See  SOFTA. 

SOVttot  (toplt).  v.t  [L.  mpto,  $apitHm.  to 
pot  to  sleeps  See  SoPORTFSROirs.]  To  lav 
asleep;  to  poi  to  aleap  or  to  rest ;  to  lull. 
*  Oispates  arising  ooaoeming  nllgion,  which 
were  not  then  quite  aopi/^d.'    A.  Woo^ 

loptMBg  (sA'pit-ing).  «.  in  SmCs  law, 
■lit ring  at  rest;  gusshmg 

Whmt  cnuld  a  woman  desire  in  a  match  more  than 
tbc  Msfiifugr  of  a  very  daaffaroui  claim  and  the  alii- 
«»c«  ai  a  eoa  in-law  Bobk.  teavc,  vell-fifted,  and 
^(tolf  coaaected.  Sir  7K  Scott. 


SopMont  (■A-plah'on).  fi.    [See  SoPin.] 
The  state  of  being  pat  to  sleep;  sleep;  slum- 
r:doffmanoy.  ^Dstsntation  aad  tiapUion 


at  raaaon '    Sir  T.  Brownt. 
lOpor  (t-A'porX  n.    (L.J    A  deep  sleep  from 

Which   a  person   can    with   aifl)cuity  be 

awBkeaed.    *  To  awake  the  Christian  worid 

oat  of  this  deep  sopor  or  lethargy.'    />r.  H. 

More. 
lopoimi«t  (sO'por-U),  v.t     [h.   fopcTo, 

mparntumk,   to  pnt   asleep.      See   SopoB- 

iFBSoirt  ]    To  lay  asleep. 
ItgOiiflifOua  <s6-p«-rir«r-as),  •.    [L.  topo- 

rylrr^aoper,  soporis,  a  heavy  sleep,  and 
fin,  to  bear,  to  bring.    Sopor  ia  from  the 

root  mp  (whan—  also  asmntis,  alaap),  Skr. 

•es^,  to  aleepw]    Causing  sleep  or  tending 

to  pn4wm  It;  inpsriflg 


:  epwati—  was  performfaisr  flay  in 
br  >be  iocce  of  that  t^f^r^fruu 

r(s6-p«-rif«^aa•li).  Mie.    In 
Manner;  so  as  to  preduoe 


taorltetminsM  (s6-p6-rif«r-a»-p9s)^  «t 
Tike  noaUty  of  being  toporiferotM  or  <tf  eauf- 
Dig  siesp- 

l«pOrtflo  (s6-p6-rink>.  a.  [L  sopor  sleep, 
aod/wM.  toasake.]  Caosing  sleep;  tending 
to  caoso  sleop;  as,  the  soporifle  virtues  of 


aad  cold  as  k  i»  olaar. 

t  oa  the  listlSH  caf .         Cn^, 

(sft-pd-ririki  n.     A  medicine. 

piaot,  c/t  other  thing  that  has  the 

qoalJty  of  inducing  sleep 

Sopomu^  foporoge  (ad'porns.  sA^por-ds), 

a     {L  oepofvs,  from  •opor,  sleep.]    Caus- 

lOp^OT*  Xia^tn,  ft    One  who  sops  or  dips  in 

tiqoar  soau^thlog  to  be  eatea 
SoRI^Cooiv'ilo.   Sopped  or  soaked  hi  liquid; 

•anratoo;  nke  a  sop. 

ll  (YavsoMCh)  h>ok«d  rather  i|MegT  wd  m/>^  I 

DicJkent. 

(s^'praV    [It ,  frf>m  L.  si^pra.  above.] 

iumm^k,  a  tc-nu  sometimes  used  to  denote 
t^  appcr  or  higher  part;  as.  neUa  parte  di 
la  the  apper  part:  di  90pra,  above. 


Bopranllt  (sA-prii'nistX  n.    A  treble  ainser. 
Soprano  (»o-pri'nd).  n.  It.  pL  BQpranl  (sd'- 

pra'nd).  £.  pL  Sopranos  (sO-pra'ndz).  In 
tnutic,  (a)  the  highest  species  of  female  voice, 
whose  ordinary  easy  range  is  from  C  below 
the  treble  stw  to  0  or  A  above  it  Highly 
trained  voices  can  frequently  take  four 
notes  higher,  some  even  reaching  to  F  in 
alt  The  mexzo-toprano  compass  is  about 
a  third  lower,  viz.  from  A  to  F.  (6)  A 
singer  having  such  a  voice.  In  both  senses 
euuivalent  to  Treble,  the  Sngliitb  term, 
which  is  falling  out  of  use  among  iimalciaue. 
Soranoe  t  (sdransX  n.    Sore;  soreness. 

Seldom  or  never  complain  they  of  any  sormma  in 
other  paru  of  the  body.  Holland. 

Sorb,  Sorb-treo  (sorb,  sorb'trd),  n.     [Fr. 

sor6e.  L.  sorifrti«,  the  sorb  or  service-tree.  ] 

The  ■enrice-tree  (Sbrfria  cfoiMsttoa)  mt  its 

fruit. 
Sorb  a»pto  (•orb'ap-I),  n.    The  fruit  of  the 

service-tree. 

Sorbato  (sor'b&t).  n.    A  salt  of  sorbic  acid. 
Borbefluaent (sor-be-f&'ehient).  h,   [L.  sor- 

Aeo.  to  absorb,  and  /aeu>,  to  make.  ]  In  niotf. 

that  which  produces  aiisorption. 
SorbofiidMit  (6or-be-fa'shi-entX  a.    In  meA. 

producing  absorption. 

Sorbeaft  (sorb'entX    AnabKorbent    [Bare.] 
Borbtt  (soi^bet).  n.     A  Kiud  of  beverage; 

sherbet    SmolUtt 
BoxblC  (sor'bikX  a.    Pertaining  to  the  sor- 

bus  or  service-tree;  as.  sorfrtc  acid.— jiorMe 

acid  (CeHsOa).  ui  auid  obtained  from  mount- 
ain-ash berries. 
Sorbite  t  (sorl>n),  a.    [L.  tor6«o.  to  abtorb.] 

That  may  be  drank  or  sipped. 
Sorbine,  Sorbite  (sor'bln.  sora>!t),  n.   (C« 

HjaOe.)    A  crystalline,  unfermented  sugv, 

isomeric  with  grape  and  milk  sugar,  existing 

in  the  ripe  Juice  of  the  mountaiii-asib  i>erries 

iPyrue  Aueupario). 
Sorbl^ORt  (sor-bi'sbonX  n.   (L.  sorl^fio.  tor- 

bitioiue.iTom  iorbeo,  to  drink]    The  act  of 

drinldng  or  sipping. 
Sorbonical  OK>r-bon'lk-al).  a.    Belonging  to 

a  Sorbonist 
Sorbonlst  (sora>on-ist).  n.    A  doctor  of  the 

Sorbonne,  in  the  University  of  Paria. 

For  he  a  rope  of  sand  could  twist 

As  tough  «$  learned  Sorbonut.         Hudikrus. 

Sotbonne  (sor-bonO.  n.  A  celebrated  insti- 
tution founded  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  in  1862  by  Bobert  de  Sorbon, 
chaplain  and  confessor  of  Louis  IX  The 
college  of  the  Sorbonne  was  one  of  the  four 
constitnent  parts  of  the  facul^  of  theology 
in  the  University  of  Paris.  It  exercised  a 
high  influence  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  and 
on  the  public  mind,  especially  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  was 
suppressed  daring  the  revolution  and  de- 
prived of  its  endowments.  At  the  reeon- 
struction  of  the  university  in  1S06  the  build- 
ingerectedforit  by  Bicheueu.  andstiU  called 
the  Sorbonne.  was  given  to  tiie  theological 
faculty  in  oonnectlon  with  the  faoulties  of 
science  and  belles-lettres. 

Sorbus  (sor^usX  n.  A  liniMBaB  genot  of 
plants,  eomprlsing  the  mountaio-ara.  rowan- 
tree,  and  senriee-iree.   See  Ptkos.  Mouiit- 

AIH-A8H.  SlEnOK-TRII. 

Sorooror  (sor's»r-*rX  n.  [Fr.  toreieir,  a  sor- 
oeror.  from  L.L  Bortiariue,  <mm  who  throws 
a  lot  or  deelares  a  lot.  fk*em  L.  sert ,  sortis. 
a  lot  (whence  also  eort).  As  to  the  fimn  of 
this  word  oomp.  /ruUsref\  Fr.  fruiUer.\  A 
ooajuror;  an  esehanter;  a  magician.  *  Drog^ 
working  eorcerert  that  change  the  mind.' 
flftalr. 
Tha  Egyptian  soretrers  contended  with  Moses. 

SorotrtM  (tor'sAr-osX !».  A  ftmale  sorcerer. 
Bring  forth  that  awaroM  coadama'd  to  bom.  Skak. 

Soroorous  (•oi's^r-ufX  &  Pertaining  or  be- 
longing to  sorcery.  ^Med'cine*  black  and 
$orcerou9.*    Chapman. 

Sorcery  (soi's*r-i).  n.  (O.Fr.  eoreerie.  See 
SoRCBRER.  ]  Divination  by  the  assistance  or 
supposed  assistance  of  evil  spiriu,  or  the 
power  of  commanding  evil  spirits;  msgic; 
enchantment;  witchcraft;  charms. 

So  much  of  adder's  wisdom  I  haTc  leam'd 

To  fence  my  cats  against  thy  sorctriei.     Miilt^u. 

Sord  t  (sdrdX  n.  Sward.  *  An  altar  .  .  . 
rustic  of  grassy  tort/.'    Milton. 

SordavaUte  (sor'da-val-it),  n.  A  mineral, 
so  named  from  Sardacala,  in  Finland.  It  is 
nearly  black,  rarely  gray  or  green;  and  con- 
tains silica,  siumlni^  magnesia,  and  peroxide 
of  iron. 

Sordes  (tot^dU),  n,  [L.]  Foul  matter;  ex- 
cretions; dregs;  filthy,  useless,  or  rejected 


matter  of  any  kind.    '  The  soil  and  sordet 

wherein  mineral  masses  were  involved  and 

concealed.'    Woodward. 
Sordet  (sor'det),  n.    Same  as  Sordine. 
Sordid  (soi^did),  a.    [Fr.  eordide,  from  L. 

gordidui,  from  aordeo,  to  be  dirty,  foul,  fllthy. 

from  gordcM,  dirt,  filth,  nastiness.]  1.  Filthy; 

foul;  dirty;  gross.    [Obsolete  or  poetlcaij 

There  Charon  stands,  who  rtiles  the  draary  coast ; 
A  sordid  nod.  Drydtm. 

2.  Vile;  base;  mean;  as,  mlgar,  eordid  mor- 
tals.—S.  Meanly  avaricious;  covetous;  nig- 
gardly. 

He  auqr  be  old 
And  3ret not  sordid,  who  refuscsgold. 

Syn.  Filthy,  foul,  dirtv,  gross,  vile,  base, 
avaricious,  covetous,  nigRardly. 

Sordidly  t  (sor-didM-tiy.  n.  Sordidness; 
meanness;  abjectness.  '  Weary  and  ashamed 
of  their  own  eordidity  and  manner  of  life.* 
Burton. 

Sordidly  (sor'did-li),  adv.  In  a  sordid  man- 
ner: meanly;  basely;  covetously. 

SordidABM  (sor'did-nesX  n.  The  state  or 
ouality  of  being  sordid;  as,  (a)  fllthiness; 
oirtiness. 

Providence  deters  people  from  slunishness  and 
sordidness,  and  prorokes  them  to  cleanliness.   Ray. 

(6)  Meanness;  baseneM.  'The  madnesses  of 
Caligula's  delights,  and  the  execrable  «or- 
didneee  of  those  of  Tiberius.'  Cowley. 
(c)  Niggardliness. 

Sordine  (sor'dto),  n.  A  mute  for  a  musical 
instrument    See  MUTS,  3. 

Sordino  (sor-dg'nd),  n.  fit  1  Same  as  Sor- 
dine.—Con  sordini,  with  tae  mutes  on.— 
Senza  iordini,  with  the  mutes  off. 

Sore  (sdr),  a.  [A  Sax.  tdr.  sore,  painful, 
also  a  sore,  sorrow,  pain ;  loei  »4rr,  sore, 
aching,  painful,  sdr.  a  sore,  a  wound ;  Dan. 
soar.  uotb.  eair,  a  wound;  O.H.O.  «^,  grief, 
a  wound ;  8c.  sotr.  »are,  sore,  heavy,  excea- 
sive.  Of  same  origin  is  eorru,  while  torrow 
is  connected.]  1.  Painful;  being  the  seat 
of  pain ;  tender  and  painful  from  pressure ; 
as,  a  boil,  ulcer,  or  abscess  is  very  $ore;  a 
wounded  place  is  $org;  Inflamiuation  ren- 
ders a  part  sore.  'A  sore  eye.*  Skak.  'Hia 
wounds  will  not  be  tore.'  Shak.'^i.  Tender. 
as  the  mind;  easilv  pained|  grieved,  or  vexed; 
feeling  aggrieved ;  galled ;  as,  he  felt  very 
$ore  on  the  subject  of  his  defeat 

Malice  and  hatred  are  very  fretting,  sad  apt  to 
isake  our  miuds  sort  and  uneaajr.  TUlotsoH. 

8.  Violent  wi^  pain  or  trouble:  severe; 

grievous:  difttresung;  as,  a  tore  disease:  tore 

evil  or  calamity;  a  eore  night    'Punished 

with  sore  distraoUon,'    ^iok. 

My  loins  arc  AUed  with  a  sort  disease. 

Comimon  Prmytr. 

A  Violent:  aecompaniad  with  great  exer- 
tion; Mvere. 

Sew  bath  been  their  iglit 
As  likeliest  was  when  t»a  sucli  foes  met  armad. 

Milton. 

6.t  Criminal;  evtL 

To  lapse  in  fulness  is  soror  than  to  He  for  aasd. 

Shak. 

Sore  (B<>r),  n.  [Sea  above.]  L  A  nlaoe  in  an 
animal  body  where  the  skin  and  flesh  are 
ruptured  or  bruised,  so  as  to  be  tender  or 
painful :  a  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  body 
where  there  is  pain:  a  boll,  an  ulcer,  a 
wound,  Ac.  'A  salve  for  any  sotv.'  Shak.— 
2.  Qriei;  aflUction:  mental  pain  or  trouble. 

Sore  <s6r).  ode.  (A.  Sax.  edre.  Bee  the  ad- 
jective. ]  1.  With  painful  rioleaee;  intensely; 
severely;  grievously. 

Thy  band  presseth  lac  sere.    Comtmon  Prayer. 

2.  Oreatly;  violently;  deeply;  as*  ha  was 
#000  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  nis  sob. 

Sore  sigh'd  the  Icnight,  who  this  long  sermoo  kaard. 

^r^den. 

&  Sorely;  sadly. 

That  whereas  through  oor  sins  and  wickedness  we 
are  sor$  let  and  hindered  in  running  U^e  race  set  be- 
fore us.  Kingst^. 

Soret  (lOrX  v-t    To  wound;  to  make  sore. 

And  the  wyde  wound  .  .  . 

Was  closed  up  as  It  had  not  been  s^r'd.     Sfemser. ' 

Sore,t  v.i.    To  soar.    Chaucer. 

Sore  (sdr).  n.  [Fr.  eaure,  $or,  sorrel,  reddish. 
Both  bird  and  quadruped  are  so  called  from 
their  colour.]  1.  A  hawk  of  the  first  year. 
2.  A  buck  of  the  fourth  year.    See  Sorkl. 

Sorecids.  SorloidiB  (sd-res'l-dd,  sd-risl-de). 
n.  pL  [JL  eorex,  eoricte,  a  shrew-mouse,  and 
Or.  eidoa,  resemblance.]  A  familv  of  in- 
sectivorous mammals,  comprehending  the 
shrews,  shrew-mice,  musk-rata,  Ac. 

Sorediierous  (so-  re-dif '6r-iuX  a.  [Soredium, 
and  LT/tfro,  to  bear.]  In  bot.  bearing  so- 
redia. 


£h,  flc  lock;     g,  yo;     J.  >ob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sifv;     ?H,  CAen;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;    wh.  whig;    xh.  amre.— See  Kit. 


SOREDIITM 


_n  (»6-r*(ll-Qin),  n.  pi,  SoredbK'A- 

[From Qt.  t6rin,t  httpi    Inbul 

OTw  d(  (be  little  mealf  pttcbtt  tattete-1 
aver  the  inrtaH  of  (lie  (bidlu*  In  Ucheni. 

80t«-f»l00a(«aff»l<n),  n.  A  Wcon  ol  the 
lint  rear.     B«  Sou.  a  bawk. 

SorellOIl  (•ISrliunX  •>.  In  IkIuhI,  tormerty 
a  t4i  ImpDCfld  upon  tenintt  for  tbe  taaln- 
tenanca  of  their  lord  or  hli  mnu :  ■  CDilom 
■ilch  inbjecl    ■      ■ 


tain  hli 
chlBftaln  Entultouily,  vrhenerer  tll«  lUter 
wiahed.     Spmtfr- 
Sor«l{»r'Br),n.  lDlm.o(»r..Bbucl[.l    I.  A 

buck  of  the  thiid '—  --"—  ■-'— 

/aan.  pricktt.  r>r4t 


— i"ThB  colour 


In^J?S 


Soral  (Kr'el),  a.    Sune  u  SamL 
Sorely (»6rai).oJo.   Inaaonmumer;  irli 
oualf;  creaUr;  Ttalentl)':  wveralr;  aa, 
be  iDTsJu  preaMd  wlUi  waat;  to  b«  tort 

SoreiWM  (•6i'nea).  n.  The  lUte  oI  being 
•ore;  aa,  (a)  tenderaeai;  palntulnuti  ai.  the 
iDTtneu  of  a  boll;  as  abacaia.  or  wound, 
(b)  Tendemeii  of  mind  or  auMMptlbUlly  of 

Ingsgalled.  ' 'The inrfluu ol blilaM  panga 
of  cooKlence.'    Dr  H.  Mort 
Sonx  (•a'rek.).  n   A  genua  ol  toiMHioroni 
taammali,  the  tjpe  of  the  tamilr  SurscldiB, 
Including  the  (hrew-mice. 

□  (tor'gum),  IL     [Froiu  torghi.  Ita 

the  seoenl  nune  mll- 
leL  lliey  an  tall  graaaea 
■Itb   gDCcDlent    atcma.    . 

tropical   parte  ol  Aila. 


Indbu  iDlUeL    Tbe  dll- 


wben  It  li  chDflv  need  for  feeding  cattle 
and  poultT7«  but  ft  la  alio  made  Into  cakea. 

SotldllML  n.     See  goRKcmA 

aorlte*  laS-rt'tiai  n.  (L.Or.  aomiMi,  from 
i6rin,  a  beapr]  In  lo^.  an  abridged  (ona 
of  atnUng  a  aerlea  of  tyllogUnit  In  a  lerlea 
of  propoidUona  ao  linked  together  that  the 
predicate  ot  each  one  that  pncedet  forma 

concloiJon  la  [oraied  by  bringing  together 
the  aublect  of  the  flrat  propoStlDn  and  the 
predicate  ol  the  laai     Tbua  :- 


vpoStlDD  a 

a  plune  to  ItaemaelTe*. 
iwn  pLagae  1i  folly  in  the 


there  are  intermediate  propoaitloni  between 
IheAntandthelMt;  Bnd,oaitBei|UentlT,  it 
maj  be  drawn  ont  into  aa  manv  avlloglanu. 
BOTltlaa  (ai-rifik-al),  a.    Pertaining  to  or 

8om(aora%e.l  [FerhapafromO.Fr.aorrur, 
u>pla)'trJck>,to]c>t, to  cheat]  To  obtrude 
one'a  aell  on  another  tor  bed  and  board. 
IScotch] 


fonnerlr  lo  preraleni 

death. 
ftoronl(aA'ra-n1).a 

or  pertafninj;  to  a  alal 

Sororldde  |te  rA'rl.iI 


|Kare.| 
SorOTlM  (aor'0-rti).  v.  i 
t)li*r,yrattrniaA    T 

nte,  ttl,  fat,  fgll; 


U.  Mam. 

klllt   t.Thei 
lurderer  ol  a 


Mil,  and  rsceptaclea  connlidated  lo  a 
form  an  aothocarpua  or  compound  t 
aa  plna-apple.  bnad-fruit.  mulMrrj. 
Jorrawt(aor'Sl).n.   (Probablj  from  Fr. 
above.  |    llie  bladea  ol  green  nheat  or 


Borranosl  (aor'aniX  n    Same  aa  Siranu. 

loml  (aor'elX  a.     lA  dim.  fonn  from  0.  Pr, 

mr,  awe,  aoireh  origin  doubUnl.l  Olared- 

S.D.g«eolB.y,«lltJ.               '^■""'■ 

dlah  or  ^ellowiah  brown  colour^  aa,  a  lorrel 

B01?Bi(aor'el),n.  A  nddlah  or  yellow  brown 

Ib.™«„J.ahkB,fe.                              c^„. 

Elorrel  lior-el).  n.     [Kr.  lurette.  a  apeciei  ot 
aotrel,  trom  O.H.O.  rdr,  aour.    See  Soun.) 

*.  A  nnmber  or  collection  ol  thing!  wblih 

are  of  the  aame  kind  or  inlted  to  each  other. 

The  pabular  oaiDQ  of  crrlain  apecica  of  Ru' 

or  which  an  uied  together;  a  ael;  a  auit. 

man,  as  H.  Actteia,  Jl.  AatamUtt,  &c.,  ao 

named  from  its  acid  tute.    (See  BtJNBX.) 

li  ilBniDi  MDnlulfi  refumtd  Iran  the  -uf— I 

mountain  aorrel  la  Oscvria  raHfomtt;  tbe 

red  or  Indian  aorrel  i>  HHIicui  SaMar^a. 
—Soml  Im.  a  North  American  tnt  of  the 

e.t  A  companjr  or  knot  ol  people;  a  aodt;  k 

1°,"'.^"=?  V^^ii^^T"  "  °5Si™. 

T.t  Lot;  chance;  fate;  deitliiy.    Cluuutr. 

Bcnllyfaoi'l-llXadr.  Id  aaorriorwretched 

KS,',-.-Si,tS£^''^-„.,. 

manner:  meanlj;  de.picably;  pltlablj. 
TH,  piiw,  □  Pu,  (h^  hdp,  l""'Ih^  5"S,X'"*' 
Bl>rrilL«u{ior'l-n«),n.  The  lUte  or  quality 

-Ovt  </  »orU,  (o)  in  printitig.  oQt  Of  IrpO 
Of  a  particular  letter.  (6)  Ont  of  order; 
not  Incne'auaual  aUCeof  health;  nnwelL 

ot  belDg  aorTT  or  pitiful ;  meanneu ;  poor- 

iColloq.J 

Borrow  (aof'a),  n.    ib.TL  torve.  awrof,  A. 

Sort  (aort),  e.t.     1.  To  aepante.  aa  thing* 

baling  like  quail  lies,  fram  oUiar  thioga.  atid 
place  them  In  distinct  daaaea  or  dirialoni; 

Sw.  Kry'.Q.  torge.  Golh.  aour^— aorrow. 

From  urnie  root  aa  »ra.  iottt/.]    The  un- 

to  aaMirt;  to  arrange;  aa,  to  Mri  clotha  «c. 

cording  to  their  coloun;  lo  k«  wool  or 

by  the  loaa  of  any  good,  real  oriappoted,  or 

thread  according  to  lu  flneneaa 

^La-  Ji^.,  h.^„,  ...l¥.~l  J;wu-....ln«.,l 

Shell  tih  Sun  beex  by  »mt  ol  tbe  udenB  c«a- 

with 


[Seetheoonn.]    To  be 

':  to  Buffer  mental  pain 

porlEnced.  *• — ■*  —  ■* '- 


iiffectei'  - 

Wlut  ID  deUilit  in,  ohll  la  ictrem  lor.      Slut. 

n.  To  grieTe,  mouni,  weep,  lament,  be- 

Somnredl  (aor'Sd).  pp.  Accompanied  with 


SOROWftll  (•or'il-tiil).  0 
elhlbitlagaorrow:aad;ncpreaai 
'  ' •"  tcrtcyjai  ipitiL' 


Pull  of 


id:  delec 


■  Old  Tilua'  tBrrouifid  houae. '  Siak.  —1.  Fro- 
dodngaorrow;  eiclting  grief:  maurntal:  ai. 
a  torro^ful  accident. — 3.  Eipreaaing  grief : 
accompanied  with  arlBl  'fgrroHrwrneat.' 
Job  tL  7.— Sim.  Sad,  moomtul,  diamal.  dis- 
able, dnie'lul.  baleful.  dlaMating. 
Borrowfnlly  (aWft-fnl-ll),  ode.  fnaaorrow- 

Sarroirfiiliieu  (ur'6-fnl-nei),  n.    state  of 
being  aorrowful:  grief. 
SorrowlMt  (•ar'6-lei),  •>.     Without  aorrow. 
Borry  (aor'l),  a.     [A.  Sai  tdng.  ulri. 


ended,  or  don 


luaed 


pleilonaand  cheekaof  xirrffgniin.'  ilil\ 
'A  alight  and  Morry  ImalnnB '    Eenflet 
BIH.  Afflicted,  morimed.  Ttied.  chagrii 
mean,  vile,  poor,  worthteaa,  paltrr. 
Bort(«ort),  n.  IKr.  lorK.  lort,  kind,  ipeclea. 


Uanner;  lonn  of  being  or 


fuaion.  'ButOodnrlaUr  Shat. -S.  To 
conjoin:  to  put  together  in  difltribution. 
'  When  ahe  lorta  thinga  preaent  with  thlnga 
pait'    Sir  J.  Daviti.—*.  To  chooae  from  > 

IklToault;  to  render  conlonaable:  locon- 


lo  tall  out.     '  Thinga  tort  not  to  m 
H.r*«rt— 6,  To  agree;  to  come  >o  an 

will,' 

natingaaori.     Lcckt. 
torUn«.(»rf.na,,n.  SdlUbl.n... 

s 

ss,. 

flortsr  (eorfer),  n.     One  who  lepara 

«aDd 

rtM  {aof'^)- n-P'     [i^.'pl  of  «".  lot 
Bdaloo  by  lot.)    A  kind  of  divination  by 

iithor'a  writlngi.  Th  la  waa  a  practice  «im- 
lou  In  anclEUt  Umca  and  In  Che  middle 


".r,:; 


inerally  Xt. 


Thia  I 


tr  ol  Ti 


jdfor- 

know- 


Uumtriea.^     ...     . 

to  the  name  of  the  | 

the  llnEi  were  chi>Mn      Among  the  Chrto- 

tiani  ol  the  ralddk  agea  the  Bible  waa  daeil 

foraalmilarpurpoBe:  the  book  being  openeil 


U.BC..I 


J.  Sc.  1,,. 


SOBIIE 

■mtc*.  and  Iha  flnt  puun  cilchi 
■)W  vu  eoMlilend  H  indiciUDg  i 
qmrvr^i  IMe     Such  loU  vera  CAlLed 

ScirtlaiK>r^),n.  ( IV. ,  tnm  aMLr,  U 
Tbt  luuJDg  of  ■  bodj  at  tiwip*  froi 
■triied  pUcc  tomtUckthsbalHan; 
™ho(«|- " ■ —    --- 


3CJ«IWU««d  ffUl 


nllT. 


■■,tot.ui 


]  The 


, .  .Jt«;  dlvlL 

bj*  loU.     *A  WDmu  Infunoiu  for  wortUtgei 
■Dd  KitchBTtei.'    Sir  W.  SceU. 
SorttlMpaiial  (aor-tl'Mliu),  a.    Fartalnlng 

■aTtU(«)r(>o['U  li-ll).  n.  Suae  aSirrtiUg: 


tram  mrt,  tartit,  >  lok]    SalscUon  or  >p- 

paUitmcDt  br  lot     ■  Bubiroii*  (srtitinu. ' 

I^  Sou. 
■OTtllMnt  (•art'DiaiitX  n.  1.  Thg  *ct  nt  •Drt- 

ta«;  <UMrlbuUoo  ioto  aluMt  ot  klnda- 

1.  A  parcel  aortad;  aaaortlDHit 
Sonuiad'rTUt.n.  pLSorKaA^    [Or.ftnu, 

ahaap.l  In  tot  aamalleliu- 

lar  (4  mUidta  capaolai  on  tha 

back  of  Um  [rood*  of  tema. 

Aart  an  ot  Tarioaa  fonniand 

vartiHMlj  (iniitad.    la  moat 

with  ■  pacnUar  prelacUnc 
porUitn  at  tlta  apLdeimka, 
which  la  called  tba  indii- 
tium.  and  form*  as  Inport- 
•Bt  chandariatlc  Id  the 
CTiUmaUc  amocanent  of 
tbaae  plaota  Tba  woodcut 
■bom  Uie  trond  ol  TrUhtp- 


MCT  t  (■ainy  o.  Sorrr:  aorrawtoL  C^uw 
lo-M<aVaat.a.    Kalthar  Tei7  good  nor  *en 


mtU*]  Totaliitoncllatoachalroraaat; 
toMtlaillT.  -SMKfulnatieaarchalr.'Sif^C. 
1  (Sag  Uw  noun.  1)  To  nuke  Dp  or  prc- 
nn  mauaa  or  miied  dlabaa  ot  food.  Sir 
W  Sett  [Scotch.] 
■OBt  (aoaX  r.L    To  throw  canliaalj:  to 

fOM  (aoa),  n.  L  A  lair  tellow.-Z  A  heavy 
taU. -t  lOael «,  a  coarae  men  or  mlitun  ] 
A  hetaragansooa  miltnre;  a  meaa:  idlrty 
pnddlB     lAll  pcDiiDClal  and  coUoq.  1 

■JMMttntO  (»oa-M-ntt'tat  (IL,  loitaloed.] 
Id  anuu:,  a  lara  Inplrlni  ttut  the  nol«  ot 

H  li plaead.  1* tababetd'oat lla tnll  length 
ta  an  equal  and  ateady  nianner- 
aet  (aoli.  «.  [IV,  -X.  a  tool,  probablT  from 
tha  Caltle^  eomp.  It.  auIAm.  a  bloiihead, 
aaaatn.  a  lop  I  1  A  itupld  panna;  a  block- 
haad:  ■  doll  tallow;  a  dolt 


id  byaxoeaalTe  drinking 


mot.    [Eaie.]    Drydm. 


■awiMM,  ■oft 

«.  partalnlBC 
av  and  aMri  ■ 
flnekpe 


nnbllBg  the  ]nclri- 

flnek  poalSotadn,  who  Uted  in  the  third 

le  (Mk-Ud'lk),  ti    A  K>tadean  vena  or 


•.   BbMIc:  artlDllj  contclTad.  C>lau 


t  proouiUug  a 
ha  doctrtna  at 

,._    tb:  traaicertalL      _  . 

•oltara,!  a.     aDoUMTo.     (»auur 


—   _ .- Uug  and  preaei 

hralth.  ~- 1  Tha  doctrtna  at  SBlIatlol 
'    uOriat. 
■■111.1  a     Sootb:  tru:  certain     Otaue 


_,         [Ssthand/oit.]   FaatorOrm 

in  truth;  tnu.  CAouocr, 
SothbltneUiln.  Steady  or  flrm  adherence 

I.,  truth;  truth.  Chaueer. 
BoUllAC,BoUlie(>oth'l-ak,(oth1k],a.  [From 

SuKit^e  dog-itar,  at  whoae  heliacal  riling 

orpertaininglothedag-itarSotbla-SaUK 
vxar,  the  ancient  Egyptian  year  ot  MG  data 
without  any  Intercalation.  It  wu  dirided 
into  twelve  raoDthaof  thirty  daya  each,  with 
llTe  dayi  added  at  the  end.  The  period  ol 
IMO  Julian  yeara  waa  tha  Sothlac  period. 

SolUv.t  odi.    Tmly;  certainly.     (Tbiuaar. 

Botlmw^t  n.    Truth;  reality.     Ckauxr. 

SothUW,!  n.  [&tt,  and  A.  Bai.  tagu,  a 
Hying.  SeeSiw,]  Tnia  laying ;  ruadty. 
C»oo«r. 

SotOlA  (wf  ni-aX  11.  A  company  or  aqaadron 
in  a  BoMlan  rfijrlnieiit.  or  more  properly  In 

BottUb  (bo^),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  lot; 
haling  tin  charw:ler  ot  a  aot;  (a)  dull; 
■tupld;  lanaaleaa;  doltiah;  very  loollUL 

(b)  Dull  with  talamperauce;  giTen  to  tiDnUna 
and  dmnkeniiMi;  pertaining  t< 

atapid.  ■eon , 

latuidllj(wit'lih-li).ade.  In. 

oer;  itnpldly;  aenteleuly;  wilhont  reaaoo. 

'Saperatltloa  tDtfUAlv  inioraut.'  QianvilU. 
80TO^Il«H{lDl^i>h.neal.i>.     Thotateor 

quality  at  bdng  aottlih;  <a)  duhiaai  in  the 

eiarclaa  of  Taaaou;  atupldlty. 


BottO (eotU).  [R.andcr,  below,  beneath.) 
In  mutic,  A  tertn  ilgnityin*  below  or  Inte- 
rior; at,  nUo  a  mgtUii.  below  tha  >ub]ecC: 
KUa  vGct,  In  an  uudertone:  with  areitnined 


1).  n.  pi.  Bona  (liU). 
*- -Id' French  copf 


lijar  o(  "hioh  made 

preaanl  flva^antlme  plecea,  twenty  t 

make  a  trnno,  are  itlU  popularly  dill 

bDt  ail  re^lar  money  afiiomita  in  Franc 


La  the  part  ot  an  Intrigante ;  i 


(aiybaHllr), 

aepoy  oIBcer  with  the 

iloilbMtta  (lO-bree).  n.  fFr.l  A  waiting- 
maid;  apaclhcally.  In  tlieatritaU.  a  female  In 
a  ooniedy,  *«.,  generally  a  ier»«nt-glrl,  who 
— -  the  part  of  --  '— ' ■■-"- 

mltchletDi 


Boneliet  (eO-abi).  n,  [Ft  ]  The  pendulon* 
mncllBfflDoiii  Cuberaut  Cvtien(««fftjttfntui, 
colUnted  in  the  aonth  at  Buropa,  and  eaten 
Ilkannta  They  are  aold  in  the  baiaan  ot 
Bgypt  combined  with  rice  In  the  form  of 
cakea,  and,  toaatcd,  have  lieen  tried  •*  a 
iubatitute  tor  coffee.     They  are  nntrillTe 

Bondums  (atMhong'),  n.    [Chlneaa,  llttis 
•prouU.]    A  Und  ^black  lea. 
BondAii.1 «.  (FT.  asMaiL  ]  A  •■Jtan.  OMu- 


Boadwl.l| 


,liL    Araltan«M;tbe 


ilder. 


iouBXa.]    ConHilldatad; united; c 
ChaHeer. 

SooaU  (■M-li),  n.  (Ft,,  from  »u*n-,  to 
puO,  AHfjUtf,  a  breath,  a  paff.  ]  A  light  diah 
compoaed  of  white  ol  eggi.  flnioored  with 

baked      '  ' 


,    |W,  loek,  a  link  or  ilraln.I 


.  rO.  K.  HKHvA.  from  A. 
and,  from  nH^,  a  Hound, 
omatoposla.]    1.  To  emit  a 


DdlDed  by 


utooe.  SlrW.Seott.  (Bootch.) 


foreit.'     IF,  Batritt 


A  A  cant  or  whining  mode  of  apaaklne,  ea- 
pedally  in  preaching  or  praying;  the  chaul 
or  raoltaU>e  peculiar  to  the  old  PraabTlarl- 
ani  In  Scotland.   [Scotch  )-7a  tuip  a  ttHm 

wivA,tolieepaIleace;  toheillent  IScotch  | 

Boncbt  (Mt).  pret  <t  pp.  of  ttk. 

BOOjM  (•b'li).  n.     Same  aa  Soofte. 

Bonu.l  e.i.  or  1.    To  auck.     CAdiMer. 

BOUl  (lal),  n.  [O.&.  and  Sc.  laui,  A.  Bai. 
iiliKj.dliel.'aword  common  to  the  Taulanlo 
Innguagee:  Icel.  Ktla,  Ooth.  HJHla,!).  HaJa. 

the  laa  (aee  Sii),  the  loul  Iwlng  regardaii 
aathemotlng  billowy  element  ot  man.  Ben- 
teyconnecUltwIththaTarbtOHe.)  ).  Tha 
•pirttual.  rational,  and  immortal  part  in 
man  which  dlittngulahea  him  from  brulea : 
the  Immaterial  part  ot  man ;  tha  IramuEtal 
■piril  which  InhablU  the  body;  that  part  at 
man  which  enablea  him  to  think  and  reaaon. 


.The  nndentanding:  the  intelletnaal  prln- 

tple.— S.  The  animating  or  eaaentlal  part; 

ewence ;  the  chlel^iirt ;  a*,  he  t>  the  Very 
fouJ  ot  honour.  '  The  Tory  bottom  and  the 
ipo.'  Shot.  Heuoe-  ' 
of  any  actjon,  or  tl 
$BUi  of  ao  eoterprlae ;  an  al 
la  the  totii  of  an  army. — T-  Spu-ii 
Bra;  tmiudeurol  mind  orothern 

S  Internal  power  or  prlndple. 
e.  A  eplrltnal  being;  * 


>tten  Bipnaalng  eome  qnalitlai  ot  the  mind; 

uf;  he  waa  a  goodantt.    *  A 

Shak  —Vartqfvralt.la  the 
nd,  an  ecclaiiaatical  charge. 


E,.,, 

11/  VMted  In  the  blihop  ol  the  dioccae,  the 
clergy  of  each  pulih  acting  as  hU  dcputlM. 

intt  componndi,  many  of  which  an  aeU- 
eiplanAtory;  aa,  foul-betraying,  jout-calm- 
ing,  10 ui'daatroylug,  levf- dlaeaaed,  foui- 
entTUTicIng,  rDrii.fcIt,  eoul -hardened,  toul- 
refrrihing,  jau^-revii^lng,  touf -aearching, 
louf-KtlrTing,  aoiU-Aubdulng.  fout-veied,  and 
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SOUND-BOW 


Soul  (sdlX  «-^  To  imbue  witb  »  •ool  or 
mind.    [Rare.] 

BOttl  (s61  or  tdl). «.  TA.  8ul  f uTot,  «hA»<,  «i<;f . 
broths  pottage,  a  dabtar;  looL  tidl,  vbatever 
is  eaten  with  bread;  Sw.  to/vei,  Dan.  miul; 
from  root  of  «up.]  Anything  eaten  with 
bread,  aa  butter,  cheese,  milk.  (&c.  It  is  also 
written  5oei  and  Sowle,  and  corresponds  to 
the  Scottish  word  kiicheia.  Qro§e.  [Prorinoial 
Englisti.] 

Bom  t  (861X  v.i.  [From  the  above  word,  or 
from  Fr.  tolkler,  to  satiate,  from  L.  iOtuUus, 
satiated.]  To  afford  suitable  sustenance. 
'  Bread  and  weldings  iouling  welL'  Warner. 

Sonlamea  (s5-la'm6-a).  n.  [From  soxdamoe, 
the  native  name,  signifying  king  of  bitter- 
ness.] A  ffenus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Sim- 
arubeie.  S.  amara,  the  oi^  species,  a  tree 
with  simple  alternate  leaves,  small  green 
flowers  in  short  axUlanr  spikes,  and  heart- 
shaped  fruits,  is  a  native  of  the  Moluccas. 
It  is  intensely  bitter,  and  is  used  medicin- 
ally in  cases  of  cholera,  pleoziay,  and  inter- 
mittenta. 

Soul-bell  (sorbel),  n.    The  passing-bell. 

We  caU  them  s*mI^Us,  for  that  they  signify  the 
departure  of  the  soul,  not  for  that  they  help  the  pat- 
sa^^e  of  the  khiL  Bf.  Hatl. 

gOttl-cnier  (sOtlc&r-^r).  n.    A  physician  of 

the  soul;  a  parson.    Shak. 
BOttldert  (sdl'dArX  n.    Solder. 
BOQldlert  (tdrj^r),  n.    Same  as  S<Mitr. 
Sonled  (tOldX  a.    Furnished  with  a  soul  or 

mind;  instinct  with  soul  or  feeling:  often  in 

composition;  as,  noble<«mZed,  mean-foufed. 

*  The  Grecian  chiefs*  though  largely  gouUd.' 

Dryden. 
Som-fMUillf:  (sdV/fir-ing),  a.  Terrifying  the 

soul;  appaUTng. 

Till  their  (cannoa's)  mtU-ftrntrinz  dasBoar»  have 

brawl'a  down 
The  flintjr  rih«  of  this  contemptuous  citj.       Shak. 

Soul-fbOt  (sOrfut),  M     Same  9M  SmU-seot 

Soulless  (sdries).  a.  1.  Without  a  soul;  with- 
out life;  aead.  *  A  brainless  head  and  $oul- 
leu  bodv. '  Sir  S.  Sandy $.  '  Clay  not  dead , 
but  sowaMa.*  Byron.— 2.  Without  greatness 
or  nobleness  of  mind;  mean;  spiritless;  base. 
'Slave.  fouileM  villain.'    Shak. 

Soul-soot.  Soul-shot  (sdl'skot.  s^rshot),  n. 
In  old  ecctet.  law,  a  kind  of  heriot  or  funeral 
duty  paid  to  the  church;  a  mortuary.  See 
MORTUART.  1. 

Soul-sl(^  (sdl'sikX  a.  Diseased  in  mind  or 
soul;  morally  diseased.    Beau,  dr  Fl. 

S0UXI,t  n.    Sound;  noise.    Chaucer. 

Sound  ( sound X  a-  [A.  Sax.  eund^  geeund, 
sound,  healthy;  L.Q.  Dan.  and  Sw.  «ii9uf  (not 
in  IceL),  O.  getund,  D.  zond,  aezond;  from 
root  of  L.  mnui,  whole,  sound  (whence  <an«, 
tanUary);  Or.  soot,  $6$,  safe.]  1.  Healthy: 
not  disMsed;  havinff  all  the  organs  and  fa- 
culties coTOplete  and  In  perfect  action ;  not 
being  in  a  morbid  state ;  as,  a  eowul  mind ; 
a  tound  bod  v.  —  S.  Whole;  uninjured;  un- 
hurt; nnmntilated;  not  lac^ted  or  bruised; 
as,  a  fotiYuf  limb. 

Thou  doat  breathe : 
Hast  heavy  substance;  bleed'st  not:  art  scttnd. 

Shak. 

8.  Free  from  imperfeotioB.  defect,  or  decay; 
perfect  of  the  kind;  as.  tound  timber;  a 
g<mnd  ship;  atmiuf  fruit 

Look  that  ny  staves  be  tfnd  and  not  too  heavy. 

Shak. 

4  Honest;  honourable;  virtuoos;  blameless. 

In  the  way  of  loyalty  and  truth 
Toward  the  king,  my  ever  ro^  master. 
Dare  n^te  a  fundtr  man  than  Surrey  can  be. 

Shak. 

&.  Founded  in  truth;  firm;  strong;  valid; 
solid;  that  cannot  be  overthrown  or  refuted; 
as,  sound  reasoning;  a  wund  argument;  a 
«otifkl  objection;  soviid  doctrine;  toui^  prin- 
ciples. 

About  him  were  a  press  of  fF^ping  faces. 
Which  seem'd  to  swallow  op  bb  sound  advice. 

Shak. 

0.  Sight;  correct;  well-founded:  free  from 
error:  orthodox.  S  Tim  L  la— 7.  Founded 
in  right  and  law;  legal;  valid;  not  defective; 
that  cannot  be  overthrown:  as,  a  §ound  title 
to  land ;  sotifui  justice.  Speneer.^H.  Fast ; 
profound;  unbroken;  undisturbed. 

New  waked  from  t^nndtsi  sleep. 

Soft  oo  the  flow'ry  herb  I  found  me  laid 

In  balmy  sweat.  Mtlton. 

9l  Heavy;  laid  on  with  foroe;  lusty;  forcible: 
severe;  as,  a  eound  beating. 

The  men  .  .  .  (nve  tomid  strokes  with  their  clubs 
wherewith  they  fiKhL  Abf.  Attot, 

—Soumd  is  sometimes  used  in  the  formation 
of  compounds  of  obvious  meaning;  as.soum/- 
headed,  sotmd-hearted.  sound-timbered,  and 
the  like. 


Sound  (soundX  adv.     Sotmdly;  heactlly. 

'Pinch  him  soun^.'    S%air. 

So  sound\M  slept  that  naught  jn^ht  hhn  awake. 

Sfetistr. 

Sound  (soundX  n.  FA.  Sax.  mmd,  a  narrow 
sea,  a  strait,  a  sound;  loel  tuud.  a  strait,  a 
channel,  also  a  lane  or  narrow  passace,  a 
defile;  Dan.  Sw.  and  O.  tunid,  a  strait  or 
sound;  from  root  of  tunder,  a  sound  being 
the  water  sundering  or  separating  two  pieces 
of  land. )  A  narrow  passage  of  water,  as  a 
strait  between  ttie  main  land  and  an  isle,  or 
a  strait  connecting  two  seas,  or  connecting 
a  sea  or  lake  witti  the  ocean;  as,  the  mmnd 
which  connects  the  Baltic  with  the  ocean 
between  Denmark  and  Sweden. —Soi«nd 
duet^  the  sea-toU  formerly  collected  at  £lsi- 
nore  on  all  vessels  passing  the  Sound  be- 
tween Denmaric  and  Sweden. 

Sound  ( sound ;^  71.  [A.  Sax.  mtnd^  a  swim- 
ming, from  rwimman,  to  swim:  Icel.  imad- 
vnajgi,  the  swinuning  bladder,  lit  the  '  swim- 
maw,'  from  «tmd.  a  swimming.]  1.  The  air- 
bladder  of  a  fish.— 2.  A  name  for  the  cuttle- 
fish. 

Sound  (sound),  v.f.  [Probably  from  Fr.  io^x- 
der,  to  measure  the  depth  of,  to  sound,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  from  L.  tub,  under,  and 
undo,  a  wave,  but  may  be  rather  from 
the  Teutonic;  comp.  A.  Sax.  nmdgyrd,  a 
sounding  yard  or  pole,  nindline,  a  sounding- 
line.  See  SoiTND,  a  narrow  see.  ]  L  To  mea- 
sure the  depth  of;  to  fathom;  to  tnr  or  test, 
as  tiie  depth  of  water  and  the  quality  of  the 

Sound,  by  sinkiag  a  plummet  or  lead,  at- 
ched  to  a  line  on  wnioh  are  narked  the 
number  of  fathoms.  A  cavity  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  lead  is  parUally  filled  with  tallow, 
by  means  of  which  some  portion  of  the 
earth,  sand,  gravel,  shells,  dec. ,  of  the  bottom 
adhere  to  it  and  are  drawn  up.  Numerous 
devices  are  in  use  for  testing  the  nature  of 
the  bottom,  as  a  pair  of  Isive  forceps  or 
scoops  carried  down  by  a  weight,  which  are 
closed  when  they  strike  the  ground,  and  so 
inclose  some  of  the  sand,  shells.  Ac.;  a  cup 
at  the  bottom  ot  a  long  leaden  weight,  which 
is  closed  by  a  leathern  cover  when  full,  Jkc 
(&c.~2.  In  9urg.  to  examine  by  means  of  a 
sound;  to  introduce  a  sound  Into  the  blad- 
der of,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  stone 
is  ihim  or  not.— 8.  To  try;  to  examine;  to 
discover  or  endeavour  to  discover,  as  that 
which  lies  concealed  in  another's  breast;  to 
search  out  the  intention,  opinion,  wiU,  or 
desires  of.  '  To  tound  the  a^jrss  of  adence. ' 
Tenny$om. 

I  was  in  Jest, 

And  by  that  ofler  meant  to  sound  your  breast 

Dryden. 

I've  s0HHdtd  my  Numidians  man  by  man. 

AdMMH 

Sound  ( sound X  v»-  To  use  the  line  and 
lead  in  searching  tlie  depth  of  water. 

The  riiipmen  .  .  .  Mttmdtd,  and  found  it  twemy 
fathoms.  Acts  xxvii.  37,  at. 

Sound  (sound),  fK  [Fr.  sonde,  a  soundlng- 
line;  a  probe.  See  the  vert>.]  In  »urp.  any 
elongated  Instrument,  usually  metallic,  by 
which  oavitles  of  the  bodv  are  sounded  or 
explored;  specifically,  an  mstrument  which 
surgeons  introduce  into  the  bladder  in  search 
of  stone. 

Sound  (soundX  n.  [O.E.  sotm,  seisn*,  from 
Fr.  ton,  L.  gonug,  a  sound ;  cog.  fSa.  tnan, 
to  sound.  The  d  has  been  added,  as  in 
roiund  (to  whisper),  lend,  Mnd  (a  labourer).] 
1.  That  which  is  heard;  the  effect  which  is 

{iroduoed  by  the  vibrations  of  a  body  affect- 
ng  the  ear;  an  impression,  or  the  effect  of 
an  impression,  made  on  the  oigans  of  hear- 
ing by  the  vibrations  of  the  air  or  other 
medium  with  which  these  organs  are  in 
contact,  which  vibrations  are  caused  by 
the  vibrations  or  tremulous  motions  of  the 
sounding  body;  noise;  report;  as,  the  eound 
of  a  trumpet  or  drum ;  the  wund  of  the 
human  voice;  a  horrid  eound ;  a  charminsr 
Bound;  a  sharp  gound;  a  high  sotind;  a  loud 
gound;  a  low  gound;  an  acute  gound;  a 
grave  gound.  No  body  can  emit  a  sound 
unless  it  be  put  into  a  tremulous  or  vibra- 
tory motion;  and  hence  sound,  considered 
with  respect  to  the  sounding  body,  consists 
of  a  motion  of  vibration  impressed  on  Uie 
parts  of  the  body;  this  motion  is  communi- 
cated to  the  air  which  surrounds  the  body, 
and  produces  in  it  corresponding  undula- 
tions, by  which  the  ear  being  affected  the 
sensation  of  sound  is  produced.  The  propa- 
gation of  sound  is  not  instantaneous,  thst  is 
to  say,  the  sensation  is  not  produced  at  the 
same  instant  as  the  motion  in  the  sonorous 
body  which  causes  it;  for  if  a  gun  or  a  piece 
of  ordnance  be  discharged  at  a  considerable 


distance  the  flash  will  be  first  seen,  and 
after  some  seconds  have  elapsed  the  report 
will  be  heard.  In  like  manner  lightning 
always  precedes  thtmder.  and  if  the  thunder 
cloud  be  at  a  considerable  distance  several 
seconds  will  elapse  before  the  thunder  ia 
heard.  It  haa  been  ascertained  that  the 
veloci^  of  sound  throni^  air  at  0*  Centi- 
grade u  about  1090  feet  per  second.  Tho 
velocity  is  modified  by  audi  causes  as  the 
wind,  and  is  affected  by  the  temperature. 

Sressure.  and  humidity  of  the  air  at  the 
ime.  Sound  is  propagated  or  radiates  from 
tffte  sounding  body  in  all  directions  and  in 
straight  lines,  and  diminishes  in  intensity 
as  it  recedes  from  the  sounding  body:  so- 
that  at  different  distances  frum  the  body  it 
is  inversely  as  the  squares  of  those  distances. 
When  soimd  is  arrested  in  its  progress  by  a 
smooth,  hard,  or  elastic  surface,  as  a  rock, 
the  wall  of  a  house,  of  a  cavern,  or  of  a 
vault,  it  is  thrown  back  or  reflected,  and 
thus  forms  what  is  called  an  echo,  the  law 
of  the  reflection  being  that  the  angle  of  re- 
flection is  always  equal  to  the  ai^e  of  in- 
cidence. Sounds  are  oaually  classified  under 
the  two  heads  ot  iu>ige8  and  mueical  eoutide. 
A  musical  sound  is  causetl  by  a  r^n^lar  serles- 
of  exactly  similar  disturbanoes  or  pulses  suc- 
ceeding each  other  at  precisely  equal  inter- 
vals of  time.  If  these  conditions  are  not  ful- 
filled the  sound  is  a  noise.  Musical  soiwds 
differ  in  intengity,  in  pitch,  and  in  MuMty.- 
iniengity  depends  upon  the  amplituM^«f  the 
vibrations;  pitch  depends  upon  the  number 
of  vibrations  in  a  stated  time  ([sound  Is  aud- 
ible, as  a  general  rule,  when  toe  number  of 
vibrations  are  more  than  16  and  less  than 
86,000  per  second) ;  the  qttaHty  of  a  sound 
depends  on  the  configuration  or  internal 
structure  of  the  individual  sound-waves. 
See  Acoustics.— 2.  Noise  without  significa- 
tion; empty  noise;  noise  and  nothing  else. 

It  is  the  sense  and  not  the  tound  that  must  be  tke 
principle.  Locke. 

Sound  (sound),  v.i.  [See  the  noun.]  1.  T» 
make  a  noise;  to  utter  a  voice;  to  make  an 
imnulse  of  the  air  that  shall  strike  the  organa 
of  hearing  with  a  particular  effect ;  as.  an 
Instrument  goundt  well  or  ill;  it  eotmde 
shrill;  the  voice  Mmtufs harsh.  'And  first 
taught  speaking  trumpets  how  to  gound.' 
Dryden.^2.  To  seem  or  appear  wbeu  uttered; 
to  appear  on  narration;  as,  this  relation 
toundg  rather  like  a  flction  than  a  truth. 

How  oddiv  will  it  sound  that  I 
Must  ask  ray  child  forgiveness.  Shak 

8.  To  be  ccmveyed  in  sound;  to  be  spread  or 
published. 

From  you  soundtd  oat  ttie  word  of  Che  Lord. 

iTbes-l.  S 
4t  To  signify;  to  mean;  to  fanport. 

The  cause  of  dirorcc  mentioned  fai  the  law  is  trans- 
lated 'some  uncleanness.'  but  in  Hebrew  It  souudr 
'  nakedness  ofaught,  or  any  real  nkcdnesn'  Mitton. 

—To  gound  in  damaget,  in  law,  to  have  the 
essential  quality  of  damages:  said  of  an 
action  brought,  not  for  the  recovery  of  a 
specific  thing,  as  replevin,  debt,  &o.,  but  for 
damages  only,  as  trenms^  ^. 
Sound  (soundX  v.t  1.  To  cause  to  make  a 
noise ;  to  pl^y  on ;  ai»  to  sotmd  a  trumpet 
orhont 
Sound  all  the  lof^  instnMDsaU  of  war.      Shmk. 

S.  To  utter  audibly;  to  expreas;  to  pro- 
nounce; as,  to  gound  a  note  with  the  voiee. 
8.  To  order  or  direct  by  a  sound ;  to  giva  a 
signal  for  by  a  certain  sound ;  as,  to  goumd 
a  retreat 
To  sound  a  parley  to  bis  heartle«  fee. 


4.  To  celebrate  or  honour  bv  sounds;  to 
spread  by  sound  or  report;  to  publish  or 
proclaim ;  as,  to  sound  the  praises  or  fama 
of  a  great  man  or  a  great  exploit. 

Thou  sun.  of  this  great  werld  both  ey  ami  smA, 
Acknowledge  him  thy  greater,  jmmv^Us  praise. 

3ti/Xon. 
Soundt  (sound),  v.t.    To  swoon.    Shak. 
Soundable(sound'a-bl),a.  Ospableofbeinff 
sounded. 

Soundago  <sound'&j),  n.    Naut  dues  fOr 
sounding. 
Sound-board  (sound^rd^  n.    See  SorviK 

IVO-BOARD. 

Sound-boaidlnir  Csounda>6rd-ingX  n.  in 
earp.  short  boaros  which  are  disposed  trans- 
versely between  the  joists,  or  fixed  in  a  parti- 
tion for  holding  tiie  substance  called  pug- 
ging, intended  to  prevent  sound  from  being 
nransmitted  from  one  part  of  a  liotise  to 
another. 

Sound-bow  (sound'bA),  a.  The  psrt  of  a 
bell  on  which  the  clapper  strikes.     The 


F&te.  fkr.  fat.  fftll;.      md.  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      tt,  8e.  abvne;       y,  8c  fey. 
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to  the  point  of  grMtett  thick- 
mnd  <s  considered  as  unity  in  stating 
the  pmportioBS  of  the  bell. 

t9U]Ul6,t  «  L  [See  SouHD,  A]  To  make 
•mmd;  to  heal     Chauctr. 

SWBder  (•onnd'Ar),  n.  That  which  ■oundt; 
spertQcally.  in  UUg.  a  device,  consistinff  of 
an  etectro-masnei  with  an  armature  havincr 
•  l«T«r  attached  thereto,  used  in  lien  of  a 
wgister.  the  commimications  being  read  by 
wauMd  aiOBc. 

Soimdtrt  (eotni'dfrX  n.  A  herd  of  wild 
•wine     B0WIL  <^  ^t 

mMtnMng  (loundlngX  P-  ^^  9.  1.  Gaming 
anund;  aonorona;  malnng  a  noise.— 8.  Hav- 
Ut^  a  magniflcent  or  lofqr  sound ;  bombas- 
tic: as.  mere  Mounding  phrases. 

MotatStOM  (soundlngX  n.  1.  The  act  of  one 
who  iir  ehat  which  sounds,  in  any  of  the 


of  the  Terba.  —2.  jU.  The  depths  of 
walrr  in  riven,  harbours,  along  riioies.  and 
4v«i»  in  tke«*pen  seaa»  which  an  awertained 
In  the  operation  of  sounding.  The  term  is 
also  uaed  os  signify  any  place  or  part  of  the 
«oeao  whane  at  tieep  sonndinff-line  will  reach 
the  bottom:  also,  the  kind  of  ground  or 
hoMoai  whert  the  Uae  reaohe&^/nsewid' 
iMi;  SB  near  the  land,  that  a  deep*aea  lead 
will  vsMth  the  bommm.-'To  striita  soutniinpn 
to  And  bottom  with  the  deep-se*  lead. 
SraadlBg-lMMEdlaDiiiidfing-btodV  «.  L  A 
eaaagiy  over  a  palpit,  Ac. ,  ta  direct  the  aottnd 
e(»ipealttr^Taieetawanl  thaaadlance.— 
1  In  MMiv.  a  boMdnaed  hi  the  deafening 
offloors. partitions. Ac  See Socmd-bqaro- 
-1»  The  apparaorteoa  board  e<  u  wind-^ 
hi  aa  eigaiL  ^4.  A  thin  beafd  o>f«r 
tlie  atrioga  of  a.  pianofbrta,  violin, 
gnitar.  Ac,  se  ■trakihen,  and  which  pro- 
snd  enhMMSB  tte  aoud    GHlsd 


lOOBdlllC-lMUl  (aond'higwlsdl  n.    The 
weight  need  at  the  ead  of  asenndinrllne. 
SooBdlllC'-lilLt  (aoandfing-linX  n.    A  line 
the  depth  of  water. 

(aoiBiid'taig-pdatX  «.     In 


OTMMc,  a  small  posi  te  a  violin,  violaiic^o« 
Ac.  aet  UDder  OM  bridge  for  asnpport*  and 
for  prepagating  th*  sonads  to  thebodjof 

n.    Agradu- 
'or  pieoe  of  iron  naad  to  aaceitaln 
of  water  in  a  shtp'a  hold. 

I  (Boaad'lea)»  a.     Incapable  of 

heiag  soondad  or  fsthnwied;  onf athomaUa. 
IW  Bpo»  J""  WMwrfrii  r  dfc<p  dotii  ridte.     Skm*. 

"BBimillgM  fsoundfeaX  a.   Ha vfng no  sound; 

antealeas;  alent:  dumb.    Shak. 
Souidly  (aoundniX  ode.    [From  nund,  en- 

ttre.I  fn  asoond  maoner,  as,  (a)  thoroughly; 

satlaiactorUy;  welL 
Good  Ctrtbf.  n,  effect  tttb  busbeat  satttuttyi, 

(fr)H«althilr.hstftay.  ^Severely;  lustily; 
baary  Mows;  saurtty;  aa,  to  beat  one 
f.  *I  had  swinged  Mm  $oundly.' 
(d)  Ituly;  withoat  fiUIacy  or  error, 
aB»  to  fudge  or  reaaon  aoundiy,  (fi)  Firmly; 
m,  a  docfarioe  mnmdly  settled.  (/)  Fast; 
dooely;  aoas  not  to  be  eaaily  awakened;  as, 
ta  sleep  sowmfTy. 

looBdBMS  (aonnd'nes).  n.  The  state  of 
being  aound;  as,  (a)  freedom  from  imperfec- 
deleety  or  deeaor:  wholeness;  entire- 
m,  the  SHnwdwisr  of  tfanber,  of  fruit. 
Use  teeth,  of  a.  UmbL  Ac  (6)  An  unim- 
ef  the  bodily  or  mental  organs 
er  facaltlea;  healttdiiesB:  as»  soimdnest  of 

of  the  body;  the  $ound- 
9tt  ttM  runatitntifln :  flie  aoniuiiMsv  of 


I  *««ld  t  had  tmt  caipMsf  tmmd»»tn  now.  SkaJt. 

<«)  ftanmai;  validity;  stroagth;  solidity; 
tnith. 

It  vay  «aiid  then  very  wen  with 
r  of  vMseaewBB  tbtM  to  answer. 

id)  Truth :  rectitude;  freedom  from  error 
er  fhUacy;  orthodoxy;  as,  smindiMss  ct 
lUth.  —  Srm.  flrmneas,  strength,  solidity, 
Tahdtty.  aaailgr.  hearthfneas^  truth^ectitnde, 
erchodioxjr. 

■ooad-poBt  (aound'^idflt),  n.  A  prop  inside 
a  vioUm,  Ac    8ee  SouvDHiO-POSC. 

,t  9X     To  grow  sound;  to  become 


^t  a,l    To  sound;  to  be  oottiooant  to; 
to  hanaottize  with;  heaoe,  alao,  to  tend 
followed  by  «ato,  in,  or  into. 


(BOpX  a.    [Tr.  aDwos,  a  word  of  Oer- 

ontfiu;  Q  n«rae,  D.  s«rp.  Dan.  tuppe, 

idy    siwip.  Iwotb,  Ac     Akin  tup. 

^   A  Ictad  of  broth;  a  sort  of  food 


made  generally  by  boiling  flesh  of  some 
kind  in  water  with  various  other  ingre- 
dients. Soups  are  of  many  dUTerent  Idnds ; 
as.  brown  aonp,  white  mmp,  hare  fonp,  turtle 
aoup,  pease  tnup,  Ac—PortabU  toup,  a  sort 
of  cake  formed  of  concentrated  snup,  freed 
from  tet,  and.  by  long-continued  boiling, 
firom  an  the  pntrescibte  parts. 
fltoup  (soupX  n.  A  sup:  a  drop  or  small  quan- 
tity ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  drink  or  of 
any  thin  food.    [Scotch.] 

I  daresty  he  wad  gar  them  keep  hands  aff  me— 
and  he  wad  gar  them  gie  me  my  tott^  porridge  and 
Uc  meat.  Sir  /f  .  Sceit. 

Sonpt  (sOp),  Ct.  I.  To  breathe  out,  as 
words.  Camden.— 2.  To  sup;  to  swallow. 
Widdiffe. 

Soapt  (s5pX  v-<-  To  sweep;  to  pass  with 
pomp.  *<SDtip{n^  in  side  robes  of  ro^ty.' 
Bp.  a(M. 

8onpoon(s0p-soh),n.  [Fr.,O.Fr.CDUspe(on, 
a  suH^idon.]  A  very  small  quantity;  a 
taste ;  as,  water  with  a  aoup^on  of  brandy. 

SOvpet  (s5pX  v.l  [Fr.  touper,  to  sup.  See 
Sup.]  To  sup;  to  take  the  evening  meaL 
CAaticer. 

Boiiper,t  n.    Supper.    CAonorr. 

Souper  (sOp'Ar  X  n.  In  Ireland,  a  name  ap* 
plied  in  derision  to  a  Protestant  mission- 
ary or  convert  from  Popery,  from  the  fact 
that  the  missionaries  are  said  to  aasist  their 
work  by  distrilmting'  mmp  to  their  converta. 

Soup  -  kttoben  (  sbp'kicb-en  X  ^i^  A  public 
eetabliidiment  supported  by  vofuntny  con- 
tributions for  preparing  and  supplying  soup 
to  the  poor. 

SoixiAe  (sO^lX  n.  [%otcb.]  1  That  part 
of  a  flail  that  strftes  the  gram ;  the  sw^Ic 
2.  A  piece  of  wood  used  as  a  cudgel  Sir 
W.Seatt 

Soople  {tfQ^\  X  <L  Supple ;  active ;  subtle; 
pliant  Chauetr.   [Old  Eoi^Udi  and  Scotch.] 

▲  ttm^t  Jad  she  was  aad  Strang.         Bums. 


8aiip-lBBJ|r«  (M»p*nit^X  n*  [W.]  Thin 
soup  made  chiefly  from  vegetables^  a  Uttle 
butter,  and  some  spicea 

8oiip-«kft«t  (sop'ttbetx  n.  A  ticket  given 
to  the  poor  to  authorize  them  to  receive 
soup  at  a  soup-kitchen. 

Soupy  (sOp'iX  o-  Like  soup;  having  the 
cousfstence  or  appearance  of  soup.  'A 
fevf^fog.'    Jwn  Ingtlow.    [Colloq.] 

Sour  (sour),  a.  (A.  Sax.  tdr,  sonr,  add; 
loeL  silrr,  ban.  suttr,  D.  zunr,  O.H.G.  fdr. 
Mod  O.  aatwr;  also  found  in  Celtic :  W.  and 
Armor,  tur— sour.  Sorrtl  is  from  this  word 
through  the  French.]  I.  Having  an  acid 
taste;  sharp  to  the  taste;  tart;  acid;  as, 
vinegar  is  sour;  tour  dder,  tour  beer. 

The  mellow  plum  doth  fall,  the  freen  sticks  fast. 
Or  bcinfT  early  pluck'd  Is  four  to  taste.       SMaA. 

S.  Harsh  of  temper;  crabbed;  peevish:  aus- 
tere; morose;  as,  a  man  of  a  <oiir  temper. 

Lofty,  and  xoMr,  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not ; 

But  to  those  men  that  sought  him.  sweet  as  summer. 

8.  f  AflUctive:  hard  to  bear;  bitter;  disagree- 
able to  the  feelings;  distasteftil  in  any  man- 
ner. 

Let  me  embrace  thee,  stnr  nJweiilty.       SAmM. 

4.  Expressing  discontent,  displeasure,  or 
peerisimess;  as,  he  never  uttered  a  sour 
word. 

The  lord  trcMarer  often  looked  on  me  with  a  tour 
countenance.  Swt/lt, 

5.  Gloomy;  dismal;  sad;  as,  a  «ot<r  retreat 
ftommanldnd.  Addiiton,  'iSonrmelancholv.* 
Shot.— a.  Spoiled  by  keeplnj^  as  milk; 
randd;  musty. —5S9ur  grapes.  See  under 
Grape.— Stn.  Acid,  sharp,  tart,  acetous, 
aceto8e,har8h.acrimonious,crabbed.dogged, 
currish,  peevish. 

Sour  (sourX  n.    A  sour  or  add  substance. 

The  sweets  we  wish  for  turn  to  loathad  stirs. 

SMaJk. 

Sour  (sourX  v.t.  1.  To  make  add;  to  cause 
to  have  a  sharp  taste. 

So  the  sun's  heat,  with  different  pow'rs. 
Ripens  the  grape,  the  liquor  sours.        Stuift 

2.  To  make  harsh,  cold,  or  unkindly. 

Tufts  of  grass  sour  land.  Mortisntr. 

&  To  make  harsh  in  temper;  to  make  crosa, 
crabbed,  peevish,  or  discontented;  as,  mis- 
fortunes often  tour  the  temper. — 1  To  cause 
to  gloom;  to  cloud.    [Bare.] 

And  now  Adonis    .     .    . 

So$tn'Mg  his  cheeks  cries.  *  Fie.  D9  more  of  kive  I ' 

SJuiA. 

6.  To  make  uneasy  or  less  agreeable;  to  em- 
bitter. 

Hail,  great  king  i 
To  sour  your  happiness  I  must  report 
The  queen  is  deaa.  SAak. 


6.  To  macerate,  as  lime,  and  render  fit  for 
plaster  or  mortar. 

Sour  (sourX  e.i.  1.  To  become  acid;  to  ao* 
quire  the  quality  of  tartness  or  pungency 
to  the  taste ;  as,  dder  soort  rapioly  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun. —2.  To  become  peevish, 
crabbed,  or  harsh  in  temper. 

What  betwixt  shame  and  pride. 
New  things  and  old.  himself  and  bex.  she  sour'd 
To  what  she  is.  TtutiyscH, 

Source  (sdrsX  n.  [Fr.  vmree,  O.iTr.  mrct, 
for  MiTM,  from  muna^  a  late  feminine  parti- 
cipial form,  from  L.  «twyo,  to  rise,  contr. 
for  wrriao^  for  m6-r^o^fii6,  under,  and 
tego,  to  direct.  See  RaOBVT.1  1.  The  spring 
or  fountain-head  from  which  a  stream  of 
water  proceeds;  any  collection  of  water 
witliin  the  earth  or  i^Km  its  surface  hi  wlUch 
a  stream  originates:  as,  the  St.  Lawrence 
haa  ita  fonros  in  the  great  lahea  of  Aamiriea. 
*The  hidden  Munsea  of  the  NiiflL'   AdOiafm. 

Gr<at  floods  hare  flown 
From  simple  sourms.  Skak. 

2.  First  cause;  original;  one  who  or  that 
which  originates  or  gives  rise  to  anything; 
as,  ambition,  the  love  of  power  and  of  fame, 
have  been  thesouroes  of  half  the  ^fHrnititr 
of  nationa;  Intemperanoe  is  the  towrm  of 
innumerable  evils  to  individuals. 

FaaottS  Greece, 
That  sammm  aCait  and  culUwMad  thoaglit    BTmlltr. 

Thou  MMMwof  all  my  laliss.  and  all  my  woe. 
That  fbund*st  m«  poor  at  flrat.  and  kcep'st  me  s». 

€ctdsm1th. 

8oar-crout(sour1croutXn.  Same-as  iSSotier- 
kraut. 

SOQT'dte't  (ftAndX  v.A  [TV.  souftife,  ftrom 
L.  ntraere,  to  rise.  See  SouEOK]  To  ihw; 
te  qniiig  or  isaue;  to'have  or  take  its  sonsce, 
aa  a  n>ruig-or  river. 

Sourdet  (sOr'det), »».    Same  as  Sourdine.  1. 

SourdlllO  (sOr-dmiX  n.  [V^.]  L  A  sordine; 
a  mute.  See  Muni  8.— S.  A  stop  on  the 
harmonium,  wtiich,  by  Umiting  the  supply 
of  wind  to  ^e  lowerhalf  of  the  instmmen^ 
enablea  the  performer  to  jptmj  ftill  chorda 
with  softness. 

Soor-dook  (sour^dokX  n,  Senel  (fimntx 
Acttom). 

Sour-oved  (soor^dX  u-  Having  a  cross  or 
siulenlook.    'iSovr-eyad  disdain.'    Shak. 

Soar- gourd  (sour'gdrd).  n.  A  name  given 
to  trees  of  the  genus  Adansonia  and  their 
fruit  The  Ethiopian  sour-gourd  is  A.  digi- 
lata,  known  also  aa  the  baobab  or  monltey- 
bread.  The  sour-gourd  is  A.  Ongorii,  or 
cream-of-tartar  tree.    See  Apansonia. 

Sour-gimi  (sour'gumX  n.    See  BtACK-orx. 

Souring  (sour'ing},  n.  L  That  which  makes 
acid.^^A  double  squeese  of  touring  in  his 
aspect'  3moUetL^2.  A  local  name  for  the 
crab-apple. 

Sourish  (sourlshX  a-  Somewhat  sour;  mo- 
derately acid;  as,  tourith  fruit;  a  touriah 
taste.    Boyle. 

Sour-krout  (souxOcroutX  n.  Sameas5atier- 
Armtt^. 

Sourly  (sourli),  adv.  In  a  sour  manner; 
as,  (a)  with  acidity;  addly.  (6)  With  ];>eevish- 
ness;  with  acrimony. 

And  when  a  woman  woos.  what  woman's  son 

WiU  A»ir(y  leare  her  tiU  she  hath  previoledT  SMai. 

(e)  Discontentedly. 

As  bad  dispositioni  ran  into  woraer  habits,  the 
evening  doth  not  ccown  Iwt  sourix  conclude  the  day. 

JMr  7".  Srowtie. 

Sour-mllkCsour'knilkXn.  Anametorbutter- 
mUk.    [Local.] 

SoumeiNl  ( sour^esX  n.  The  state  or  qua> 
lity  of  being  sour;  as,  (a)  acidity;  sharpness 
to  the  taste;  tartness;  as,  the  touniett  of 
vinegar  or  of  firuit  (&)  Asperity;  harshness 
of  tem|)er. 

Take  care  that  no  soumtss  and  meresaoess  mingle 
with  our  seriousness  of  mind.  R.  Neison. 

Sourook<sttr'okXn.    SorreL    [Scotch.] 

Hegh,  gudemanl  bat  ye  hae  been  emtiag soitroeks 
instead  o  lang  kail  Gait. 

Sour-sop  (sour'sopX  n.  L  The  large  succu- 
lent fruit  of  Anona  muricata.  It  Is  closelv 
allied  to  the  custard-apple.  It  is  of  consid- 
erable size,  often  weighmg  upwards  of  2  Iba 
It  is  greenish  on  the  outside,  and  covered 
with  prickles;  the  pulp  is  white,  with  a 
pleasant  slightly  add  ifavour.  —  2.  A  crosa 
crabbed  person. 

Sour-tree  (sourtr^Xn^  Same  ub  Sorrel  Tree. 
See  SORRSL. 

Sour-wood  (sour'wddX  n.  Same  as  Sorrel 
Tree. 

Sotis  (t6),  n.  Properly  the  plural  of  tou.  a 
French  coin,  but  by  some  writers  used  with 
a  singular  meaning.   'Not  aaotta  to  save  me 


Se:  UmA;     g,po;     j,iob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     9H,  C^n;  th,  (Mn;    w,  toig;    wh,  wAig;   ah,  acire.— See  Ksr. 
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from  gaol'  Arbtith-not.  *  Would  nofc  hare 
cared  a  moum.'    Sterne. 

Bouse  (sousX  n.  (A  form  of  sauce  (which 
•ee).]  1.  Pickle  made  with  salt;  sauce.— 
2.  Something  kept  or  steeped  in  pickle;  espe- 
cially, the  ears,  feet,  ^.,  of  swine  pickled. 

And  he  that  can  rear  up  a  pie  in  his  house 
Hath  cheaper  his  bacon,  andsweetcr  his  simre. 

Tusser. 

8.  The  ear:  in  contempt  '  WiUi  »ou»e  erect 
or  pendant,  winks  or  haws,  snivelling.'  J. 
Fletcher. 

Souse  (soosX  v.t.  prei  A  pp.  soiued;  ppr. 
eouMing,    1.  To  steep  in  pickle. 

Oil.  thous^h  it  stlnlc.  thejr  drop  by  drop  impart; 
Bat  MMM  the  cabbage  with  a  bounteous  heart. 

S.  To  plunge  into  water. 

They  ttustd  me  over  bead  and  ears  in  water  when 
'    I  was  a  boy.  Addison. 

Souse  (sous),  V.  i.  [Comp.  0.  aaiistfn,  to  rush.] 
To  fall  suddenly  on ;  to  rush  with  speed,  as 
a  hawk  on  its  prey. 

Jove's  bird  conies  scHiingAown  from  upper  air. 

Souse  (lous),  n.  A  violent  attack,  as  of  a 
bird  striking  its  prey;  hence,  a  blow,  ^pen- 
ter. 

Souse  (sous),  v.t  To  strike  with  sudden 
violence,  as  a  bird  strikes  its  prey. 

The  nllant  monarch  is  in  arms ; 

And  Bke  an  eagle  o'er  his  airy  tow'rs. 

To  touse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest  Shai. 

Souse  (sousX  adv.  With  sudden  violence. 
'Bun  90u$e  against  his  chaps.'  Ycuna. 
[Familiar.) 

Souse,  Source  (sous,  sdrsX  n.  [Fr.  tout, 
under,  below.  ]  In  arch,  a  support  or  under- 
prop.    QwUt. 

SouiUk  (sQsaikX  n.  A  pretty  little  rodent 
quadruped,  the  Spermophilut  cUiUut.  See 
Suslik. 

Soustenu,  Soutenu  (sOe'te-nO,  s«'te-n(iX 
[F^.,  sustained.]  In  her.  a  term  applied 
when  a  chief  is,  as  it  were,  supported  by  a 
small  part  of  the  escutcheon  beneath  it,  of 
a  different  colour  or  metal  from  the  chiefr 
and  reaching,  as  the  chief  does,  from  side 
to  side,  being,  as  it  were,  a  smiiall  part  of 
the  chief  of  another  colour,  and  supporting 
the  real  chief. 

Soutane  (sd-t&nO,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.L.  «iid- 
tana^  from  L.  rubtut,  beneath.]  A  white 
woollen  cassock  worn  by  the  Koman  Catholic 
clergy  as  an  under -garment  beneath  the 
rochet 

Souter  (sO'tdrX  n.  [A.  Sax.  tutere,  from  L. 
tutor,  a  shoemaker,  from  ttu>,  to  sew.]  A 
shoemaker;  a  cobbler.  [Old  English  and 
Scotch.] 

A  conquerwl  a  cobblerl  hai^  him  sputtrl 

Beau.  &•  Ft. 

Souterly  (sO't6r-li).  a.  Like  a  cobbler;  low; 
vulgar.    [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

You  touUrly  knaves,  shew  you  all  your  manners  at 
oncet  Old  play. 

Souterralnt  (s5t'dr-&n),  n.  [Fr.  See  SUB- 
TSERANIAN.]  A  grotto  or  cavern  under- 
ground. 

Defences  against  extremities  of  heat,  as  shade, 
grottoes,  or  scttterrains,  are  necessary  preservatives 
of  health.  Arbuthtut. 

Soutb  (south),  n.  [A.  Sax.  tCiXh,  probably 
for  turiih,  from  tunne,  the  sun;  Icel  tuthr, 
tunnr,  Dan.  tyd,  timden,  O.H.O.  tund.  Mod. 
O.  tUd,  south.]  1.  One  of  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass,  directly  opposite  to 
the  north.  The  north  and  south  are  oppo- 
site points  in  the  horizon,  each  ninety  de- 
srees,  or  the  quarter  of  a  great  circle,  dis- 
tant from  the  east  and  west  The  meridian 
of  every  place  is  a  great  circle  passing 
through  the  north  and  south  points.— 2.  The 
region,  tract,  country,  or  locality  lying  op- 
posite to  the  north,  or  situated  nearer  the 
south  point  than  another  point  of  reckon- 
ing. 'The  queen  of  the  sotitA.'  Mattxii.42. 
"Che  palms  and  temples  of  the  touth.'  Ten- 
nyson.— 8.  The  wind  that  blows  from  the 
south. 

When  tempest  of  commotion.  Kke  the  south 
Borne  with  black  vapour,  doth  hcf^  to  melt.  ShaJt. 

South  (southX  a.  Situated  in  the  south,  or 
in  a  southern  direction  from  the  point  of 
observation:  lying  toward  the  south;  per- 
taining to  the  south:  proceeding  from  the 
south.  '  When  he  quieteth  the  earth  by  the 
touth  wind.'  Job  xxxvii.  17.  — The  South 
Sm,  a  name  formerly  applied  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  especially  the  southern  portion  of 
it  —SouM  Sea  Btibble  or  Scheme,  a  disas- 
trous financial  speculation  which  arose  in 
England  in  the  beginning  of  last  century. 
It  originated  with  the  directors  of  a  joint- 
stock  company,  which,  in  consideration  of 


certain  exclusive  privileges  of  trading  to  the 
South  Seas,  offered  the  government  easier 
terms  for  the  advance  or  n^otiation  of  loans 
than  could  be  obtained  from  the  general 
public  In  1720  the  proi>osal  of  the  company 
to  take  over  the  entire  national  debt  in  con- 
sideration of  6  per  cent  was  accepted  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  possessing  otiier 
sources  of  revenue  the  directors  held  out 
promises  to  the  public  of  paying  as  much  as 
60  per  cent  on  their  shares.  It  became  soon 
apparent  that  such  magnificent  promises 
could  never  be  fulfilled,  and  in  a  few  months' 
time  the  collapse  came  which  ruined  thous- 
ands, from  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
down  to  the  pettiest  speculator. 
South  (south),  adv.  Toward  the  south;  from 
the  south. 

His  regiment  lies  half  a  mile  at  least 

Sou/A  urom  the  mighty  power  of  the  king.    SMak. 

Such  fruits  as  you  appoint  for  long  keeping  gather 
in  a  fair  and  dry  day,  and  when  the  wind  bloweth  not 
s»utA.  Baton. 

South  (southX  v.i.  1.  To  move  or  turn  to- 
wards the  south;  to  veer  toward  the  south. 
2.  In  attron.  to  arrive  at  or  pass  the  meridian 
of  a  place;  as,  the  moon  toutht  at  nine. 

Soutncot^an  (south-kof  i-anX  n.  One  of  the 
followers  of  Joanna  Southeott,  a  religious 
fanatic,  who  was  bom  in  Devonshire  in  1750. 
She  first  pretended  to  a  divine  mission,  and 
held  herself  out  as  the  woman  spoken  of  in 
the  book  of  Revelation.  In  1814  she  an- 
nounced herself  as  the  mother  of  the  pro- 
mised Shiloh,  whose  roeedy  advent  she  pre- 
dicted. Her  death,  in  December  of  that  year, 
did  not  undeceive  her  disciples,  and  the  sect 
continued  to  exist  for  many  years. 

Soutb-down  (aouth'dounX  n.  One  of  a 
noted  breed  of  English  sheep;  mutton  from 
this  sheep.  (See  Shesp.)  'His  curdiest 
salmon  declined,  his  wonaerful  touth-down 
sent  away  scarcely  tasted.'    Lever. 

South -down  ( south 'dounX  a:  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  South -downs  of  England; 
as,  South-doum  sheep. 

Southeast  (south'^tX  n.  The  point  of  the 
compass  equally  distant  from  the  south  and 
east 

Southeast  (south'gst).  a.  In  the  direction 
of,  pertaining  to,  or  coming  from  the  souUi- 
east;  as,  a  toutheatt  wind. 

Southeaster  (south'6st-«rXn.  A  wind  from 
the  southeast 

Southeasterly,  Southeastern  (south-^f - 
«r-li,  south-SsremX  a.    Same  as  Southeott. 

Souther  (souTHerX  n.    Solder.    [Scotch.] 

Souther  (south' drX  n.  A  wind  from  the 
south. 

Southerllness (suTH'ftr-llnesX  n.  State  of 
being  southerly. 

Soutnerly  (suTH'dr-li).  a.  l.  Lying  in  the 
south  or  in  a  direction  nearly  south;  as,  a 
toutherly  point.— 2.  Coming  from  the  south 
or  a  point  nearly  south. 

I  am  but  mad  north  northwest:  when  the  wind  is 

southerly 
I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw.  SAaJk. 

Southern  ( suth ' 6m ),  a.  [A.  Sax.  tAthem, 
trointiUher,tiith,Bouth.  See  South.]  1.  Be- 
longing to  the  south;  situated  in  the  south; 
Iving  on  the  south  side  of  the  equator;  as, 
laetouthem  hemisphere  ;«outAem  latitudes; 
touthem  signs;  &c.  —  Z  Ckiming  from  the 
south;  as,  a  touthem  breeze. 

Men's  bodies  are  heavier  when  souiAem  winds  blow 
than  when  northern.  Bacon. 

Southern  (suTH^dmX  n.   Same  as  Southron. 

Southern  Ciross  (suth '6m  krosX  n.  In 
attron.  a  small  bright  constellation  (Crux) 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  principal 
stars  of  which  are  arranged  in  the  form  of 
across. 

Southerner  (suTH'6m-dr),  n.  An  inhabitant 
or  native  of  the  south,  especially  of  the 
southem  states  of  America. 

Southemllness (suTH'6rali-nesX  n.  State 
of  being  southerly. 

Southemly  (suTH'6m-liX  adv.  Toward  the 
south. 

Southernmost  (8UTH'6m-mdstX  a.  Furthest 
toward  Uie  south. 

Southernwood  (suTH'dm-w^dX  n.  A  plant 
nearly  allied  to  the  wormwood,  Artemitia 
Abrotanum.  It  is  found  in  almost  every 
cottage  garden,  and  was  formerly  employed 
in  medicine  as  a  stomachic  and  stimulant 
See  Artemisia. 

Southing  (south'ingX  n.  1.  Tendencv  or 
motion  to  the  south.— 2.  The  time  at  which 
the  moon  or  other  heavenly  body  passes  the 
meridian  of  a  place.— 8.  In  navia.  the  differ- 
ence of  latitude  made  by  a  ship  in  sailing  to 
the  southward. 


Southly  t  (southliX  adv.  Toward  the  south; 
southerly. 

Southmost  (south 'most X  a.  Furthest  to- 
ward the  south. 

Southness  (south'nes),  n.  The  name  given 
to  a  tendency  of  a  magnetic  needle  to  point 
toward  the  south. 

Southron  (suTH'ronX  n.  A  native  or  inhab- 
itant of  a  southem  country  or  of  the  southern 
part  of  a  country;  specifically,  a  term  for- 
merly applied  in  Scotland  to  a  native  of 
South  Britain;  an  Englishman. 

Southsay,t  Southsayer.t   See  Soothsay, 

SOOTHSATBR. 

Southward  (south'w6rdX  adv.  Toward  the 
south;  as,  to  go  touthward. 

Southward  (south'wdrdX  a.  Lying  or  situ- 
ated toward  the  south;  <m«cted  towards  the 
south.  '  The  sun  lookingwith  a  touthward 
eye  upon  him.'  Shak.—The  touthward,  the 
southem  regions  or  countries. 

Countries  are  more  fruitful  to  tAg  lontAward  than 
in  the  northern  parts.  HaJnJrA. 

Southwest  (south  -  west  'X  «»>    The  point  of 

the  compass  equally  distant  from  the  south 

and  west 
Southwest  (south'westX  a.    1.  loring  in  the 

direction  of  the  southwest;  as,  a  aoutAtoest 

country.— 2.  Coming  from  the  southwest;  aa» 

a  touthtoett  wind. 
Southwester  ( south -west'toX  n.     l  A 

strong,  southwest  wind.  —2.  A  waterproof 

hat  with  a  flap  hanging  over  the  neck,  worn 

in  bad  weather.   Frequently  contracted  into 

Sou'teetter. 
Southwesterly  (south-wetf  to-U),  &    i.  In 

the  direction  of  southwest  or  nearly  sa — 

2.  Coming  from  the  southwest  or  a  point 

near  it;  as,  a  touthwetterly  wind. 
Southwestern  (south-west'dmX  a.    In  the 

direction  of  southwest  or  nearly  so;  aa,  to 

sail  a  touthteettem  course. 
Southwestward  (south-west'wArdX  a.  and 

adv.    Towards  the  southwest 
Souvenanoe,t  Soyenanoe  t  (so've-nans,  wV- 

ve-nansX  ^   [^J  Remembrance.    Spelled 

also  Sovenaunce.    Spenter. 
Souvenir  (s5-ve-n6rl  tk    [Fr.]  That  which 

reminds  or  revives  tne  memory  of  anything; 

a  romembrancer;  a  keepsake;  as,  a  touvemr 

of  a  person;  a  touvenir  of  a  visit  to  a  place. 
Sorerainly.t  adv.    Above  aU.    Chaueer. 
Sovereign  (sov'6r-inX  a.    [O.S.  toveraine, 

touvereyn,  from  O.Fr.   toverain,  Hod.Fr. 

touverain;  It  tovrano,  toprano;  from  L.L. 

tuperanut,  from  L.  tuper,  above,  over.  The 

?'  seems  to  have  got  Into  this  word  from  a 
ancied  connection  with  reign.  See  Sov- 
ran.] 1.  Supreme  in  power;  possessing  su- 
{)reme  dominion;  independent  of  and  un- 
imited  by  any  other;  Ughest  in  power; 
hence  royal;  princely.  "The  romembrance 
of  his  most  wvereign  name. '    Shak. 

None  of  us  who  now  thy  grace  implore 
But  held  the  rank  of  sovereign  queen  before.  Drytlem. 
And  sovereign  law,— that  states  collected  will  .    .   . 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  iU. 

Sir  fV.  yonet. 

2.  Efficacious  in  the  highest  degree;  effec- 
tual: said  especially  of  medicines.  '  A  «op- 
ereigfn  preservative  of  God's  people. '  Hooter. 

And  telling  me.  the  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmacety  for  an  inward  bruise.        SAoA. 

8.  Supreme;  paramount;  excellent;  com- 
manding. 'A  man  of  tovereign  parts. '  Shak, 
'Yond  same  tovereign  cmelty.'  Shak. — 
Sovereign  ttate,  a  state  having  the  admin- 
istration of  its  own  govemment.  being  not 
dependent  on  or  subject  to  another  power. 
Sovereign  (sov'dr-inX  n.  l.  One  who  exer- 
cises supreme  control;  a  supreme  ruler;  the 
person  having  the  highest  power  or  authority 
in  a  state  or  the  like,  as  a  king,  queen,  em- 
peror, &c. ;  a  monarch. 

Let  me  kiss  my  sovereign's  hand.       SAmA. 
By  my  sovereign  and  his  fate  I  swear.     Drydtm. 

2.  (a)  A  gold  coin  current  at  22t.  6d.  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  that  of  James  I. 
(b)  A  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  20f..  and 
weiffhing  123^4  grains  Troy,  the  standard 
of  we  Bnglidi  coinage  at  the  present  day. — 
Stv.  King,  prince,  monarch,  potentate, 
raler. 

Sovereignise  t  (sov'^r-in-izX  «-^  To  exer- 
cise supreme  authority. 

Nimrod  was  the  first  that  severeigniaed  orer  men. 

Sir  r.  Herbert. 

Sovereignly  (sov'dr-in-liX  adv.  Supremely; 
in  the  highest  degree.    [Bare.] 

He  was  severeignfy  lorely  in  himself,        B^fte. 

Sovereignty  (soVdr-in-tiXn.  l.  The  state  of 
being  a  sovereign ;  the  supreme  wtwer  in  a 
state ;  the  possession  of  toe  highest  power 
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or  of  naoootraDAbto  pow«r;  mooArchieal 


Tim  "ds  iBost  like 
vtU  talk  upon  Macbeth. 


SMm*. 


1  Prvdomlxunt  power  or  chaimcter;  soDro- 
BMcy;  MproBM  exceUenoei  Shak,—^  Me* 
dlciMl  •flIcRcy.    8hak. 

iOTxmii  (•oT'ranX  n.  and  a.  Same  a«  Sovs- 
ttigitf  and  eftymologioally  a  more  correct 
•peUins.  'Since  he  who  now  is  sovran  can 
dWiM  and  bid  what  ahan  be  right'  MUttnt. 
*0  rather  .  .  .  thy  sovran  sentence.'  Mtl- 
ipn.  *0  $09ran  Blanc  .  .  .  sole  tovran  of 
the  rale.'    OoUridgt. 

flow  (aonX  n.  (A.  Sai.  tugu,  L.O.  wuge, 
0.D  SMPS.  sfl^.  UodD.  seu^.  O.H.O.  sd. 
ModO.  sstt.  Dan.  and  Sw.  90,  sow.  Cog. 
L.  sw.  Or.  Atu.  sow.  Perhaps  from  root 
SM»  to  taring  forth  (whence  mm).^  1.  The 
female  of  the  hog  kind  or  of  swine.— 2.  An 
insect :  a  milleped;  the  sow- bug.— a  In 

ybMwdtiy.  (a)  the  name  giren  bv  the  wnrlc- 
men  to  the  main  diannel  in  the  floor  of 
a  smelting  funiace  into  which  the  liquid 
DMtal  lallrst  made  to  enter.  The  side 
chamiels  which  branch  off  from  the  sow 
are  termed  pig;  while  the  metal  which 
flla  the  sow  Is  called  soi»-in«eaf,  and  that 
which  Alls  the  pigs  vig-mHoL  {h)  The 
piece  of  metal  cast  m  this  channel;  an 
oblong  mass  of  metal— 4.  A  military  stmo- 
tnre  of  the  natore  of  a  movable  covered 
shed,  anciently  nsed  in  sieges  to  corer  and 
protect  men  who  were  ero^oyed  in  sapping 
and  mininff  operations.— 7\>  hone,  take,  or 
ftt  the  rigkt  (or  wrong)  tow  bg  the  ear,  to 
pitofa  opon  the  right  (or  wrong)  person  or 
thte;  to  come  to  the  right  (or  wrong)  con- 
dnsion. 

Yom  km9f  m  »*w^  jm»  by  Uu  ear.      Hudibrat. 


(s6X  V.  t  pret  towed;  pp  towed  or  town; 

tewing.  [A.  Sax.  sdiean  (pret  tedw;  pp. 
;  so  8c.  sow.  soo^  town);  loeL  td,  Dan. 
O.  taen,  Ooth.  soMin.  From  same 
root  as  L.  tero,  tatum,  to  sow  (whence  seo- 
SM>  Seed  is  from  this  stem.]  1.  To  scat- 
ter, as  seed  upon  the  earth,  for  tiie  purpose 
of  growth;  to  plant  by  strewing;  as,  to  tow 
grain ;  to  soiv  beans.  '  Plant  nettlee  or  tow 
lettace. '  Skak,  '  When  to  turn  the  fruitful 
soil,  and  when  to  tew  the  com.'    Dryden. 


,  Mmtth  that  shall  he  also  reap. 
Gal.  tL  7. 

I  To  scatter  seed  over  for  growth;  to  sup> 
ply  or  stock  with  seed. 

And  4M»  Che  6ckb  and  plant  Tinejrards,  which  may 
yieJd  6wti  oriocKue.  Fs.  cvii.  37. 

Th«  tetcUrctual  faculty  b  a  goodly  field,  and  it  is 
the  vonc  baabandry  in  the  world  to  sow  it  with 

SirU.NaU. 


X  To  spread  abroad;  to  cause  to  extend;  to 
dlneminate ;  to  propagate ;  as,  to  tow  dis- 


Marda'i  fomlly, 
Aad  jw«  illMinilnn  in  the  hearu  of  brothers. 

Addison. 

4  To  scatter  over;  to  besprinkle.    'Sowed 
with  stars  the  heaven  thick  as  a  field.' 


(e6).  9.1  To  scatter  seed  for  growth  and 
the  production  of  a  crop. 

Thry  that  eamin  tears  shall  reap  in  Joy. 

Ps.  cjDcrL  s 
toVt(aA>.  v.t    To  sew. 
lowm  (vA'aX  n>     An  umbelliferous  plant 
cnttivated  in  India.  Itisthe.iln«M«m^ioioa. 
the  aroaatic  seed  of  which  is  much  used  bv 
in  cookery  as  well  as  for  medi- 


(aO^anxX  ^  P^    f^ame  as  Sowene. 
(aoo'arX  n.     [Hind.]     A  trooper:  a 
aohUer  belouging  to  the  irregular 


(sovliinX  n.    Another  name  for 

leaved  gooeefoot  (CAenopodium  mu- 

««l«>     Called  also  Ho^t^ne. 
Sov-torMMl(aoiil>redXn.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
prdaOMtt,   the   C  europitum,  so   named 
traa  tta  roots  being  said  to  be  the  principal 
ftwd  ei  the  wild  boan  of  Sldly. 

(son^ogX  n.    An  isopodous  cms- 
sUmal;  a  milleped. 
ieomX  n.  and  t.t    Same  as  fitness. 

(sA'ensX  n^  pt    (Sc.  sowen.  weaver's 

te  the  singular.    Comp.  A.  Sax.  ssdiv. 

paste.  1    A  nutritions  article  of  food 

troeu  the  Csrina  remaining  among  the 

of  oata.  much  nsed  in  Scotland.    The 

\  (called  in  Scotland  teede),  after  being 

from  the  oatmeal  by  the  sieve, 

a  considerable  portion  of  fari- 

•atier.    A  quantity  of  the  husks 

in  water  tOl  the  farinaceous  mat- 

ived.  and  ontU  the  liquid  has  be- 


come sour.  The  whole  is  then  put  into  a 
sieve,  which  allows  the  milkv  liquid  to  pass 
through  into  a  barrel  or  other  vessel,  but 
retains  the  busks.  The  starchy  matter  gra- 
dually subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  barreL 
The  sour  liquor  is  then  decanted  off,  and 
about  an  equal  quantity  of  fresh  water 
added.  This  mixture,  when  boiled,  forms 
sowens.  In  England  it  is  more  commonly 
called  Jluinmery.  Written  also  Sowint. 
*  These  flotri/w,  that  is,  flummery.'  Mortimer. 
See  where  Norah  with  the  s^mims  ooaies.  5av(/}. 

8ower(sd'drX  n.  L  One  who  sows  or  scatters 
seed.— 2.  That  which  sows  seed;  a  sowing- 
machine.— 8.  (hie  who  scatters  or  spreads;  a 
disseminator;  a  breeder;  a  promoter.  '  Term- 
ing Paul  . .  a  totter  of  words*  a  very  babbler 
or  trifler.'    HakeweU, 

They  are  the  stweri  ot  suits,  which  make  the 
court  swell,  and  the  country  pine.  Amvm. 

Sower,  tn.  A  sore  or  buck  in  its  fourth  year. 

Chxiuoer. 
SOWlng-niachlne  (sd1ng-ma-sh6nX  n.     A 

machine  for  depouting  seeds  in  the  soil, 

either  equally  over  its  surface  or  in  rows. 

Various  machines  of  this  kind  have  been 

contrived. 

Sowing  (sd'inzX  n.  pi.    See  SowiHS. 
80Wl,t  SOWlef  (soulX  v.e.  [Prov.  K  also  toU, 

to  pull  or  haul,  to  pull  by  the  ears;  comp. 

Prov.  Q.  tatteln,  to  tug,  to  drag.]    To  pull 

by  the  ears;  to  pull  about 

Hell  go,  he  says,  and  saw/t  the  porter  of  Rome 
gates  by  the  ears.  SAaJk. 

Bowlet  (soulX  n.    See  Soul. 

Bowin  (soumX  n.  and  v.    See  next  entry. 

Sowmlng  (soumlngX  [Sowm  is  probably 
the  same  as  turn,  Sc.  soivm,  soom,  and  rowm, 
from  A.  Sax.  r<im,  room,  space.]  A  term 
used  in  Seott  taw  in  conjunction  with  roiom- 
ing.—Sowming  and  rowming.  the  term  now 
applied  to  the  action  whereby  the  number 
of  cattle  to  be  brought  upon  a  common  by 
the  ];>er8ons  respectively  having  a  servitude 
of  pasturage  may  be  ascertained.  The  cri- 
terion is  the  number  of  cattle  which  each  of 
the  dominant  proprietors  is  able  to  fodder 
during  winter.  A  towm  of  land  is  as  much 
as  will  iMttture  one  cow  or  ten  sheep,  or  in 
some  places  one  cow  and  Ave  sheep ;  and. 
strictly  speaking,  to  towm  the  common  is  to 
ascertain  the  several  sournis  it  may  hold, 
and  to  rotvm  it  is  to  portion  it  out  amongst 
the  dominant  proprietors. 

Sown  (sdnX  pp.  of  <oir. 

SOWtert  (sou't^rX  n.    Same  as  Souter. 

80W-tblgtle  (sou'this-lX  n.  The  common 
name  of  several  British  species  of  plants  of 
the  genus  Sonchus,  said  to  be  eaten  by  swine 
and  some  other  animals.    See  Sonchus. 

Boy  (solX  n.  1.  A  kind  of  sauce  prepared  in 
China  and  Japan  from  a  small  bean,  the 
fruit  of  the  S^  hitpida.  It  is  eaten  with 
fish,  cold  meat,  Ac.  lliere  are  two  or  three 
qualities  of  soy.  but  the  Japan  soy  is  reck- 
oned the  best— 2.  The  plant  from  the  seeds 
of  which  the  sauce  is  prepared.    See  SOJA. 

Soya  (s<»i'*);  ^    Same  as  Sowa. 

Soyler  (soil),  v.t    To  solve. 

Likewise  mayest  thou  stty/e  all  other  texts. 

TyndaU. 

Soylet  (soil),  n.    1.  Soil.— 2.  In  hunting,  the 

nure  in  which  a  beast  of  the  chase  wallows; 

the  prey.    Spenter. 
Soyled  (tfoildX  P-  and  a.    [See  Soil.  v.t.  to 

feed.]    High-fed;  psmpered.    'The  fitchew 

and  the  toyled  horse.'    Shak. 
Soymlda  (sol-mi'daX  n.    [Teluguname.]   A 

f;enu8  of  plants,  nat  order  Meiiaceee.  pecu- 
iar  to  the  East  Indies.  The  bark  of  8.  fehri- 
fuga,  the  rehwna  of  Hindustsn,  is  a  useful 
tonic  in  India  in  intermittent  fevers,  and 
has  been  employed  successfully  in  this 
country  in  cases  of  typhus.  It  is  a  tall  tree 
with  paripinnate  leaves  and  large  panicles 
of  flowers,  and  yields  a  strong  timber.  Called 
also  iisdioood. 

Bosmedt  ( soind  X  P-  And  a.  [Fr.  toigner,  to 
care  fur]    Filled  with  care;  alarmed. 

Botlle  (sozl),  v.t  (FromM>«».]  L  To  mingle 
confusedly.  [Local.]— 2.  To  spill  or  wet 
through  csrelessness;  to  move  about  con- 
fusedly or  carelessly.    (United  States] 

Bpa  (tpA).  n.  A  generu  name  for  a  mineral 
spring,  or  the  locality  in  which  such  springs 
exist;  from  Spa,  a  celebrated  watering- 
place  in  Belgium. 

She  has  been  as  healthy  as  the  German  t^a. 

Sheridan. 

Bpaad  (tpttdX  n.    (D.  tpaath,  G.  tpath,  spar.  ] 

A  kind  of  mineral;  spar. 
BpaM(8pasXn.  [Fr.  s«pac0,fromL«|NiC»um, 

space,  from  root  spa,  to  stretch;  comp. 


tpan.\  1.  Extension,  considered  indepen* 
dently  of  anything  which  it  may  contain; 
extension  in  all  directions;  extension  con- 
sidered in  its  own  nature  without  regard  to 
anything  external,  or  that  which  always  re- 
mains the  same  and  is  infinite  and  immov- 
able; room:  in  this  sense  called  abtolute 
tpaee. 

Pure  x/(MV  is  capable  neither  of  resistance  nor  mo- 
tion, l^cbe. 

Maklas  no  attempt  to  analyse  the  notion  of  s/are, 
...  it  will  be  sufficient  for  present  purposes  to  mv 
that  we  know  s/ace  as  an  ability  to  contain  bodies.  I 
am  aware  that  this  is  no  definition  property  so  called, 
seeing  that  as  the  words  *  contain '  and  *  bodies '  both 
imply  ideas  of  snue.  the  definition  involves  the  thing 
to  be  defined.  But  leaving  out  as  irrelevant  all  con- 
siderations of  the  mode  m  which  we  come  by  our 
ideas  of  sfaee,  and  of  bodies  as  occupyini;  s/aee,  it 
will  I  think  be  admitted  that  the  antithesis  between 
bodies  and  an  ability  to  contain  bodies  truly  repre- 
sents the  contrast  in  our  conceptions  of  the  sensible 
non.ego  (matter)  and  the  insenuble  non-ego  {s/ace^ 

H.  Spencer. 

8.  Any  quantity  or  portion  of  extenuon;  the 
interval  between  any  two  or  more  objects; 
as,  the  tpaot  between  two  hills  or  two  stars: 
in  this  sense  called  relatiee  tpaee. 

A  heavy  balustrade,  ornamented  from  i/ace  to 
seaee  with  huge  grotesque  figures  of  animals. 

SirlV.Se^dt. 
&  Quantity  of  time;  duration;  also,  the  in- 
terval between  two  points  of  time.    'Nine 
times  the  tpaee  that  measures  day  and 
night'    JfOton. 

God  may  defer  his  Judgment  for  a  time,  and  give  a 
people  a  longer  space  for  repentance.      TiUeU»n. 

4.  A  short  time;  a  while.  *  To  stay  your 
deadlv  strife  a  space.'  Spenter.  [Rare.  ]— 6.  In 
printing,  (a)  the  interval  between  words  in 
printed  matter.  (6)  A  kind  of  blank  type, 
with  a  shorter  shuix  than  the  letter  types, 
for  separating  worda— 6.  In  mutie,  one  of 
the  four  intervals  between  the  five  lines  of  a 
staff.  Spaces  are  named  from  the  notes  that 
occupy  them;  thus,  the  spaces  of  the  bass 
staff  counting  upwards  are  known  as  A,  C, 
E,  and  O;  those  of  the  treble  staff,  F,  A,  C, 
andK 

Bpaoet  (apisX  ^-^  '^o  Tore;  to  pace;  to 
roam  about  '  And  loved  in  forests  wild  to 
tpaee.'   Spenter. 

Spaoe  (tpisX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  tpaeed;  ppr. 
tpaeing.  To  arrange  at  proper  intervals; 
to  arrange  the  spaces  in;  specifically,  in 
printing,  to  arrange  the  spaces  and  inter- 
vals in  or  between  so  that  there  may  be  no 
glaring  disproportion ;  as.  to  irpoce  a  para- 
graph; to  tpaee  words,  lines,  or  letters.— 
To  tvaee  out,  to  widen  the  intervals  between 
words  or  lines  in  a  page  for  printing. 

Spaoeftllt  (spas'ful),  a.    Wide;  extensive. 

Bpacelesg  (q>&sles),  a.  Destitute  of  space. 
Voleridge. 

Bpace-une  (spftslInX  n.  In  printing,  a  thin 
piece  of  type-metal,  not  so  high  as  type,  to 

Sut  between  and  increase  the  width  of  the 
nes,  and  for  other  purposes:  generally 
called  a  Lead 

Bpaoe-mle  (sp&s'rOlX  n.  in  printing,  a  fine 
flne  cast  type  high,  and  to  any  length  re- 
quired, used  for  printing  the  lines  in  tabular 
matter. 

BpadaUy  (sp&'shl-al-li),  adp.    As  regards 

or  with  reference  to  space.    Written  also 

Spatially. 

Thinn.  spaHaUy,  are  either  Inclusive  or  co-exclusive. 

Sir  IV.  HamiUen. 

BpadOUB  (sp&'shusX  o.  [Fr.  tpaeieuae;  L. 
spafioftis.  See  Spaci]  1.  Inclosing  an  ex- 
tended space;  vast  in  extent;  wide  extended. 
'A  tpacwut  plain  outstretdied  in  circuit' 
MUUm. 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high. 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky.  Addison. 

2.  Hsving  large  or  ample  room;  not  con- 
tracted or  narrow;  roomy;  as,  a  spacious 
church,  hall,  or  the  like.— Snc.  Wide,  ex- 
tensive, ample,  capacious,  roomy. 

BpadollBly  (sp&'shus-liX  ado.  In  a  spa- 
cious manner;  widelv;  extensively. 

BpadOUflieBS  (sp&'shus-nesX  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  spacious:  largeness  of  extent; 
extensiveness;  roominess. 

The  spaciousness  o(  house  was  such  that  it  had 
three  galleries,  each  of  them  a  mile  long.  HakemtU. 

Bpaflattin  (spa-das'inX  n.  [Fr..  from  It. 
tpada,  a  sword,  from  L.  tpatha,  a  broatl  flat 
instrument,  a  broad  pointless  sword.]  A 
swordsman;  a  bravo;  a  bully. 

Bully  swordsmen.  ' spadassins'  of  that  partv,  go 
swaggering;  or  indeed  they  can  be  had  for  a  trifle  of 
money.  Carlyte. 

Bpaddle  (spadlX  n.  [Dim.  of  tpade.  ]  A  Utile 
spade. 

Others  destroy  m(4es  with  a  spaddU,  waiting  in  the 
mornings  and  evenings  for  them.  Uortimtr. 


dv  So.  lodt;     g,  90;     J,>ob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siiy;     *H,  tAen;  th,  <Ain;     w,  tdg;    wh,  isAig;   th,  aniie.— See  Kit. 


Spftde  <apU),  n.     [A,  a*x.  quds;  LQ.  D. 
Dan.  KDd  Sw.  fpodf.  IceL  ipodi,  u.  fpalati. 
borrowed  (mm  L.  noUa-Gr.  queM,  anf 
bruu]  blade  of  wood  oi  dibUL     V^m  U» 
LatJa  come  alio  It.  (podo,  8p.  tradit,  " 
ili^;  a  iwonL)    1.  An  InatnuasDC  lor  i 
glng  or  ouUtaig  tha  groimd,  provided  * 
a  Ijroad  blade  of  troD.  Willi  a  catting  n 
and  baviiur  a  itouC  handle,  ad^ted  %o 
Died  with  both  haoda  and  one  foot.— ra 
■  (pod*  a  tptui*,  to  call  thlngi  bj  U 
proper  Damta  even  thongh  tlie»  mar  " 
a  little  ooanaitu  qMiik  plalDlyaad  with 


1  One  of  the  loar  Hita  ol  carda,  (ron  thi 

re-Ilka  flgnna  on  each  of  the  «-' — 
nit:  In  thia  lenw  tued  In  the  | 
tbongh  tb«  ilngnlar  may  be  uaad  lor  a 

card  of  tha  nltj  aa.  to  lead  ipwlu,  or  1 

aipdda.  '  Th*  agon  wai  orlglnall j  dealgned 
to  repreMDt  tba  bead  of  a  pike:  bat  the 
name  la,  parhva,  derlnd  directl)'  troio 
SpBUlili  (fwda,  award— Iheae  carda  among 
tba  Spanfdi  beailog  (be  flgtue  of  a  awotd. ' 
OoMMeh. 

»Md«(at>id),«(.  To  dig  with  a  .p«ae:  or 
to  par*  off  tba  mra  of  land  with  a  ipade. 

Spue  (apAdX  n.  a  hart  thM*  raan  old. 
WtlttenaUo^oiit. 

8pMl»(ip*d},ia  [Lqnda.kenmKih,]  I.  A 
aDnuah.— 1.  A  gelded  b«««l. 

toMU-lMyonM«i^'bt4D-e(),  n.  Abroad- 
bladad  baimat  wuoh  nuQ  be  OMd  lor  dlg- 
glu  ilultar  bol«a  or  rllle-idta 

£a»-lMM  («U1t6nk  »  The  ttoulder- 
blade:  Um  aoapglit 

~      '  'a(^)MtnlX<^    Aamnobaaipade 

l-DiV  n  A  guinea 
ieldbeubictbeoaat 
oi  armi  on  w  nvena. 
SpBda-hkudla  (apAd-lun'dt},  n.  in  dimA. 
a  pin  held  at  both  enda  by  tba  lortaed  and 
of  a  canneiiUng-rod,  Otnmeh. 
Sp«id«-blUlluiaT7  (ipad'baB-baBdnX  n. 
A  mod*  of  oulUTalina  tha  toll  and  ImproT- 
Ing  It  br  mean*  of  OMp  ^g^lng  with  Uie 


Spade-Iran  {tp4di-4m; 


Ill-plough 


la  (ip^JliU'iia).  a.    IL.  •padlanit. 

,_lii,  a  light  rod  colour]    1.  01  a 

light  red  colonr,  iinally  denaminatad  Ivy. 
Sir  T.  Bnmm.—l  In  M.  aald  of  a  aort  of 
aggngat*  Bower,  having  a  recaplnd*  oom- 
mou  to  many  Oorela.  wllhln  a  ipalbe,  aa  U 

Spwllcow  (ipi'dl-liAa),  dl  '  In  frol  growmg 

on  the  ipadli. 
SmidiUe,  BpwUliO  (>»-dU'.  ipa-dU'rA),  n. 

[n  ipadiUt.  So.  trpadiUa,  dim.  of  <jpailii. 

Bee  SrADK)    The  ace  el  ipadea  at  ombre 

and  quadrille. 
flpuUnv  (qAd'ini),  n.     The  operation  ot 

diggliig  with  a  tpade:  the  operatlou  ol  par- 
ing off  Uu  Mirface  or 

eirard   of    graaa    1 


8p»d(l  (epi'dO),  n     tL]  M,^l 
\  A  euElsted  animal;  i.,.. 
a  gelding.  — I.  In  orti 


Mill  (ipa-drOn'X  n. 
ujcuab  aword,  ilgbler  than  a  oroaneworo- 
Ipae  (ipJi).  I  >  and  t  [A  ScandlDavlan  word : 
k-el.  *p4.  Ttun  tpaat.  to  foretell ;  comp.  O. 
ipatni.  to  look^  I.  ipecio,  to  m  j    To  (ore- 

(nrtirne.     |B<:nli!ta  J 

Ipas-HUH  (tni'man),  n.     A  prophet;  a  dl- 


.  (»p»'wT 


i'  poor  folk'a  fortoDe*,' 


BpuTTlc,tBpBCyTlCalt(nia-]lr'lk,ipa-J1r-- 
ik-alj,  a.  [Ft.  JiHjTirtfua.  formed  (Tom  Or. 
tpac,  to  draw,  to  eepkraCA,  and  agein.  to 
aaaemble,  to  Inlng  together.]  Chemical  or 
alehamleal. 

^UtyiiCI  (ipa-Jli'lk),  n.  A  chemlit.  eipe- 
clalv  Ohc  devoted  to  alcbeniicBl  punulCa. 

SpWtlrtt  (ipal'lr-iit),  n.  1.  A  chemlit  or 
alcGemlat— 2.  One  of  a  lect  of  pbjiiiclaiii 
who  pretended  to  account  for  the  changea 
which  occor  In  the  humaa  body  In  bedtb 

cbemllta  of  their  day  explained  thoee  of  the 
Inorganli:  kingdom. 

Bpa&M,  Bl«fil  (ipH'he,  iplfhl),  fi  (Turk. 
lipahi;  Yei.  fipalirj:.  See  SlPOT.I  1.  One 
of  the  Turklih  cavalry.  The  SpaMi  wen 
diibanded,  along  wltti  the  Janluarlea,  In 
ISM-l  A  native  Algertan  savalry-ioldltr 
iQ  the  French  artnj. 

SpAld<ipadl.n.    A  bart  ttanie  yean  old. 

Bull  (ipU).  tLL  [Bee  BfalX.)  In  mfntmf, 
to  break  Dp,  a*  ore.  Into  email  piece*  lor  the 
r-~ "lily  nparaUng  It  from  the 

8]  A  chip.     See  HPAI,!. 

8]  I.  ».(-    {ft.  amrgtr.  from  L 

1  »r.tobe«prfEil«i    To  dash; 

I  aMr;  to  beepatter  by  daahlng 

I  toHy  by  ropnacb.    iSootoh] 

S]  Bee  Spatk 

8]  One  of  tha  torn*  ot  tha  pre- 


HTtma  Ci? 

•patax,  tpalakot. 

IniectlToroiia  mumplalB.  founded  by  Owe 
on  the  teeth  and  law.bonee  found  In  tT 
dirt-beds  of  Porticrk.  Dorsetahlre. 
8pal»T  (apal'aki).  n.  [Gr.,amole.1  Ageni 
ot  rodent  anlmale  of  xhlcb  the  Spain 
tvphh  ■    -  ■ 

Spal*  (iral).  n-  (I>  o^U.  a  chip :  O.  and 
Prov.  0  rpellta,  to  apllt.  Akin  ipett.  ipatl, 
jpltt.)  Achlportplinterof wood    IScotch.] 

fh  oipUt;  toapllnter.    See 

8|  nuusiiry,  a  chip  driven 

8]  ),  n.     [O  Ft.  eipavie,  It. 

f  r    (porta,   B  broad  flat 


Spall  (tpoU).  <>-    [See  sptLKj    a  wh 
tqaly  mineral,  uied  to  promota  tha  ft 


!.  Fmll;  cltunay:  beedleie;  pert     [LocaL 
-lt(»P«Jt),ii(  andi.   IDar  .vaJ<«.toiplit. 
SPALa]   Toaplltoff.iu  chip*  from  tlm- 
[Provinclal  Kngliah.) 
[Bp*n).n.     [A.  Sai  qun.  jponn,  a  ipao 


siMai 

JeeS 


being  tbe  same  1  1.  Tbespace  Im 
ol  tha  thumb  to  the  end  of  the  11 
when  extended :  nine  Inchea;  the 
a  lathom.— 2.  A  abort  apace  ol  tic 


ta  ibutmellta.  —4.  Naut. » 
inoie;      t&be,  tub,  bull: 


Tape  tuUncd  at  bolli  end*  to  Uiat  a  pur- 
cbaae  may  be  hooked  to  lU  bIgbL  Al*o.  a 
double  top*,  having  thlmblea  attached  be- 
twlil  iB  two  part*,  and  uaediaa  fair-leader 
for  ropea— &  A  pair  ol  honei;  a  foke  at 
anlraalii  a  t*am.     It  la  generally  applied  In 


Ipsa  (Bpan),  V.  t  pret  A  pp  mnntd;  ppr. 
ipaniiinfr.  1.  To  meaaiue  br  the  hand  with 
the  angers  extended,  or  with  the  flngera 


uliianee :  to  - 
abrldgvv 


Dbjact;  w 

I  aide  ol  io  the  other; 


horao;  tobobblcL     [Local] 
Bpoa  (apanl,  v.L    To  be  well  malefaed  for 

ruanlng  In  hamaaa:  aa,  tha  horaaanan  well 

lUniMdStat**.] 
ftMtn  ( vank  nnt  of  tr<>>- 
JWUMBinto  (Bpa-oi'mi-ak  *-    V^-  qwnO, 

BcaKlty,  and  AaisiiL  blood. )     In  ^lAel. 

poverty  of  blood:  thatooodltlan  of  the  blood 

[u  which  IM  aoUd  oonttitoenu  an  dlmln- 

Ithed,     Written  alao  -«nu«>-> 
apauBmlo,  J^UWDI 

iiud.   relating  to  n 


medicine  bavlog  the  poi 
of  Impoverlahlng  the  bk 
IWiceKapan'Bel),  It.  [. 
Join,  and  «W,  a  rope.  ■  1 


%S' 


(Bp^nrmlkX «.     In 

laparnfmlkX «.  A 
rer.raal  ornmcM. 
od. 

l.  Sax  fpomin,  to 
tttsnlng.]  A  tope 
hlDd-len  [IM«L] 
pret.  A  pp.  fpo*- 
:  ppr,  (pMwSM^ 


l^iMM^lad  (apBi'ield), 
pp.  In  Aer.  an  epllbot 
for  a  hone  that  haa  the 
tore  and  hind  leg  ol  the 


Bpan-cxnuitor  ( tpan'koan.Ur),  n.    An  old 

UiegTOUDd,  and  another  tried  to  hit  it  with 

to  span  the'  ipace  between  them  and  touch 
both  the  conntera  In  either  caw  he  won; 
If  not.  hi*  coonler  remained  when  It  fell. 
and  became  a  mark  for  tbe  Bnt  player,  and 
aoBltematctytlll  thegamewaawon.  Called 
alio  Span-Jartlimg,  S|KHV-/aa[jkar. 

Span-dot* (ipan'da^),)!.^  Apalroriron 
hooka  or  ban,  nltbahairi  clawt  at  one  end. 
linked  together  and  oaed  to  grappletlnibar. 
tbe  (anga  of  tlM  aitendad  end*  bebig  driven 


Did  fonaa  fpHm- 
r.  ttvlMiadtr.  to 
let  ■gpLaNAPCJ 


Ittiprlnglng:  at 

tbe  outer  mouloinga  oi  iwo  arune*.  pnu 
horizontal  lhie.oTttrlng-coune.  above  th« 
likewl*e  between  almllar  nouldlngaand  II 
line  ol  another  arch  rlalng  above,  and  I: 
doling  the  two.  In  Gothic  atihlteclure  tl 
ipandreli  are  ninally  ornamented  with  ir 
eery,  lollaee,  Ac.  Srillan—Spaiutnlimi 
a  wall  bnllt  on  the  cxtradoa  of  an  arcb  U 
Ing  In  the  apandrela. 

oil,  pound;       U,  3e,  abtaw;       J,  Be.  tiy 


nt  A  pp.  nanglfd 
tt-^lo  Klani  Tlita  HniiLI  (UiUnct  br' 


»pUfl*<*puw-gl).B.>.To|Uttar:lagl[iten 

— — ly<iiMiig'alU  a     odirpM^jiln 


Ona  who  or  thmC 


u  of  ipaiwlir  llgbt '    KaiIi. 

-, »ra  (ipu^jnl),  n.  A  nitin  of  flpili.. 

Ipsnlal  <>[»ii'nl),ii.  [O.  fr.  •ipaaaiHl.  Mod 
Ft.  ^p«fw«l.  lit.  >  lllUe  apulih  dw,  tmm 
>'*■  I.  tfiiqiiuuiilHt,  Spaoitli.  Irma  h.  IIU- 
pmitia.  ApkhL  1  I.  Tlie  iuiih  glTen  to  Hnnl 
nttatiM  or  dUtinct  brMd>  of  the  unlns 
iK^ilImDnarleBoligmnL  Thstrdlatln- 
■oUtalnc  clunetstlitlc*  an  a  nUbtr  broad 
■null.  raoMrfcablr  lou  aod  (nil  un,  hair 

KUfOl  ud  baaatUuIlr  wand,  partlcn- 
UmK  at  tba  Mn,  UlL  aod  Uodar  part* 


<4  ite  lUfh*  and  lio.  Tba  prenllbia  col- 
flOr  la  Unr  ud  »tilt«,  Hmietlnm  rsd  and 
■bila  or  black  *sd  whlla.  utd  loiseUniei 
das  brtmn.  or  black  on  tbe  lace  and  hraait. 
*Ub  •  tan  tpnt  nter  each  dya.  The  Engllili 
apaajel  la  a  anperlor  aod  verj  purfi  bre«d; 
■ad,  alUlno^  the  name  ipamet  would  uwta 
frf  lEHlii-ate  a  Spaukab  dii^D,  It  li  laott  pro- 
iKhfr  ni'lleeiHiu  Itwaimachiuedlii  Uig 
<lar«  uf  falfonry  la  lUrt  Ui«  name.  The 
aaullrr  apuilel  or  King  Chirlei'i  dog  (Canu 
Armpit  LiaiL)  h  a  amall  taritty  at  the 
■paD'cl  wd  M  a  lapdw.  The  Maltcae  dog 
and  th«  Uun-do«  (Ainia  Imiiuiiw)  ar^  alio 


ml»  in  Ihorooghne ..._  ..._ 

Bltlna  the  aqutic  pmpeiultlei 
"  nddoKwIih  tliFflnehiintii 


an  amblam  ot 


cilnglag,  lawnlDK  penoo. 

Bnuilal  (ipan'rel}.  a.  Like  a  ipaolat:  rawn- 
CiiHlr  •ubmlMlx ;  mean ;  Hnlla ;  orlnglnf. 
'  Low^crooked  coortaalei,  and  baae  mantel 
la-nlns'    SlLoi. 

BpanlarCipan'yel),  B.i     To  fawn;  to  cringe; 

SpuilBl-llkaiapan'yel-llkXa.  Llkeaapaiilel. 

BPftnlall  (apan'lih),  a.  PartaJnJnff  to  fipaln. 
Bpuilali  (ipaii'lali),  n.     Tbs   lauiuagg  vl 

Bpvilili  -  tnyoiut  (tpaalshblL-on-et).  n. 

growing  Lu  CuDti^  Anianca,  having  very 
abATp-polnted  rigid  leavea. 
Bpaidi^- black  (>pan-lth-bUk),  n     A  loft 
lUnck,  prepared  bj  burning  cort,  uaad  In 

Bpa nl ah Jimnm  fipan'lrih-hrnni  1. n.  A  plant 
of  the  genaa  Sparuain.  tb*  S.  junomm  It 
haa  been  caltl<rM«d  In  BriUih  gardeni  for 
upwarda  of  MM  jFaaia.     AoDOd  fibre  !•  ob- 

made  Into  Uii«d  In  Langnedoc,  and  Into 
conl  and  a  coaiae  Kirt  of  cIoUl  In  Dalmatla. 
Bp»nllll-l)rown(ipan'l»h-bnion),il.  Aipe- 
qlei  of  partti  uied  InpalDllog,  faadng  a  dark 

Spuilah-buitoa  (apan'l>h-b^-lon),  il    see 
'WW!h»k),n.  Avariely 


Arnwon  in  8paln. 
Spuilili-araas  <ipan1ah-krea).  n.   A  ipeciei 
of  pepperwoTt,  ol  the  genu)  Lepldlum  {L, 


yielding  atoURb  elaatlc  wood  of  a  One  grain 

(Cordis  pflroaoflinrAvt). 
Bpuilah-Pamto  (apan'l(h-t«rri'ti))b  m.     A 

nch  reddlih  lirawn.  obtained  by  calcining 

csppo'  and  lulpbur  togilher  In  cloied  cm- 

clblea.     Wtalt. 
Bpanifh-flr  (ipan'lih-OO,  n.  A  coleopEaroua 

iiiucl.   tho    Oxntharit    vm4alma,    about 

tlnchlong.andolabrlghtgreanoolanr.wlCli 
luiab-black  lega  and  antennie.  oaed  in  Taal- 
calorlei  or  cunpoaltlona  for  raialng  bllilera. 
Bee  Can THi HIS. 

BpuilBh-BTUs  (ipan'fih-grwl.  n.     Same  aa 
B/jmrUi  Orau     Utr  Ebpihtu 
SpullIl'lnllM  (ipnii'lah-jaa),  n.    The  ex- 
tract of  the  root  of  the  ]liju{>nce,  Qiyt:yr- 

" ■-•■ (apatflib-moi),  It    Bee  Bak- 

„ Jboui 

plant,  the  tltrmct  Sinrineltium  ot  UiB  uuth 


flpMllaIl-potato(>paii'lah-Dd-tt-t0).n.  The 

•weet-potato  (COrieofHiiui  Balalaii. 
Spanlu-rwl  (apanlah-ndi.  n.     An  oohre, 
reaembllng  Tanetiaa  red.  but  lUgbtly  jrel 

SpMisIl-iOMil>l'an1ali->«p).iL  BeeCuTiLi- 

Spuldl-WlIlM  (tpanlah-whlt).  n.  Oiigln- 
ally,  a  white  earth  from  Spain,  tued  in 
painting;  at  nreaent,  a  pigment  prepared 
from  ch^  which  haa  been  aeparaled  In  an 
Impalpable  fomi  by  waahlnE 

SpMlUh-WllldlM*  (apan'rih-wind-laa),  n. 
An  appantui  uud  in  ihlpi  for  letttng  up 


t.  ivne  (or  ipon-l  Tu  itilke  wlU 
Bpuik  (apan^k),  n.  A  loundlng  blow  wltl 
BpuikCBpangk), v.f.  [FrDtnt|»n(whichaeel 

JaLp; 
city. 


Bpuikar  (ipang'ktr).  n.  [Proni  nanp.  8 
■piDgla.  See  SrutflLE-I  1. 1 A  imall  cn[>per 
citln.  Sir  J.  DtnAam.  —  Z.  A  cold  coin. 
(FrotlDClalEngllab.| 


BpMlJMT  (apanglttr).  n.   (Trom  fponJ^,  to 


lickly.)    I.  One  that  takei  1o: 


M 


or  barque,  the  top  eitenrted  by  a  gait,  Ibe 
footbyaboom.  It  lialiocalUdthe  Hrjtm. 
&  A  tall  penon;  anything  larger  than  i:oni- 
mon.    (Colloq  1 

Bp»nWlU((apangk'lng),P  and  a.    |<^iltai|.| 
1.  Moling  with  a  quick  Ilrely  pace:  dndilnu: 
freegoing,  —  I  atouC ;  large ;  n 
aolld.     [Colloq.  1 


—BpanUng  Mttrt,  fti     , 
BtWLUlMa  (ipanlea),  a.    IncspabI*  ol 

ipanoed  ar  raeuurad. 
Span-Ions  (tpanlongX  a.     Of  tlw  length  of 

a  ipaa,      'Span-long  elvea'     B.  JontM 
Spumar  (<pau'«r>,  i>     1.  One  that  (pana  — 

ft  The  lock  ot  a  fuiee  or  carbine,  or  the 


tightening  up  the  n 


w.key;  ai 


rrodwli!.;h 
it«d  rodi  with  the  radlui- 


Bpsn-nnr  (ipan'nliy  a.  [O.&.  jpawiaw*. 
HwiiunH.  IceL  tpdn-nir,  ipan-new,  Ut 
cnlp-new,  ip1lnter.uuw,  from  tpon  at  apan, 
A.  Kai.  tfid".  a  chip  or  apllnter;  IceL  IfMiiui, 
O.  apan,  A  clilp.     In  allualon  to  work  frvth 


BrfinnitlllTUr,*  *>-  [O.Ft.  ftpanauiMaaimtit, 
Fr.  ^patuMuiBmetU.  from  L.  expanda — rs, 
out.  and  nmdo.  la  nnad.)  Tbe  blow  ol  a 
flower.     BamaMU  rf  tilt  Kme. 

Bpan-pl*M  (apan'pta),  h.     In  onA  the 

Bpui-root  (iipan'raf).  ».     In  areA  a  name 

infl  whicb  la  formed  by  two  lirclined  plane* 
or  ildea.  In  con tndlatinc lion  to  a  aited  or 

Bpttn-uw  (ipan'M).  n.     A  fninie-aaw. 

Span-wonn  (tpatfWnn),  n.  a  name  lie- 
qnently  given  In  the  United  BUtei  to  caliT- 
plllan  of  molha  o(  tbe  family  OeoiBetilila, 

from  their  appearing  to  meaanre  tba  ground 
•lap  by  atep  li  they  prooaed.     Called  alao 

Bpar  Itftr),  n.  [A.  Shv  qwr,  iparwUm,  a 
Sini  at  atone.)    In  iiiiiwrol.  a  teim  em- 

Cloyed  to  include  a  Kniat  number  of  crya- 
lUUed,  earthy,  and  lome  metallic  anl>- 
■  tancea.whicheaiilylinakbitorhonibaldBl, 
cubical,  or  laminated  fragmenU  with  pol> 
lihed  lurfacaa.  but  without  regard  ta  the 
Ingredleota  of  whirh  they  are  compoeed. 
Hence,  a  •ptdfie  epithet  miut  be  emplmad 
to  eipreaa  the  conatltuent  parte  aa  well  aa 
tbe  figure;  aa.  for  instance.  eaIcafT«i«  i^air. 
jluor-fpar,  gypMOHt  itpar,  idamauiint  nar^ 
Ic^and-tpar.ikc.  Amoni  minera.  the  temi 


rictly  ipeaking. : 

^f/ulipir),  n.     10  K.  jp 

aU.O.'  iparn,  Hod.  O.  r 
bar.  1    A  long  piece  of  ti 


b,  Mb;     w,  leli;    wh,  uAlg;    lb,  arar*.— See  K 
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thickness;  s  piece  of  sawed  timber;  a  pole : 
now  chiefly  technical  or  local;  as,  (a)  a  com- 
mon rafter  of  a  roof,  as  distinguished  from 
the  principal  rafters.  (&)  Naut.  a  long  beam : 
a  general  term  for  maste,  yards,  booms,  and 
gi^a  (e,  The  mast  or  jib  of  a  derricic;  one 
of  the  elevated  inclined  timbers  which  form 
^eers  for  the  masting  and  dismasting  of 
vessels,  (d)  The  bar  of  a  gate. 
Spart  (sp&r),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  sparred;  ppr. 
sparring.  [A.  Sax.  sparran,  sparrian,  to 
bar,  to  shut,  lit.  to  shut  with  a  spar.  See 
the  noun.  Sperr  is  another  form.  ]  To  bar; 
to  shut,  close,  or  fasten  with  a  bar. 

Calk  your  windows,  s/ar  up  aU  your  doors. 

B.  yotison. 

Spar  (spilrX  «i  pret.  &  pp.  sparred;  ppr. 
fmamng.  [O.Fr.  esparer  (It  sparare\  to 
fling  out  the  hind-1^^,  to  kick,  from  L. 
e«,  cut,  and  parer,  to  ward  off,  to  parry 
(which  see)i  The  word  was  originally  used 
in  cock-fighting,  sparring  being  the  com- 
mencement of  a  cock-fight.]  1.  I^o  rise  and 
strike  with  the  feet  or  spurs:  said  of  cocka 

A  jrouni;  cock  will  sfar  at  his  adversary  before  his 
spurs  are  grown.  Gilbert  IVhiU. 

2.  To  moTo  or  flourish  the  fists  in  front  of 
the  body,  as  in  boxing:  to  move  the  arms  in 
a  way  suitable  for  immediate  attack  or  de- 
fence ;  to  fight  with  boxing-gloves;  to  box. 

'Come  on,'  said  the  cab -driver,  sparring  away 
like  clockwork.  Dickens. 

8w  To  quarrel  in  words;  to  dispute;  to  wran- 
gle.   [Colloq.] 

SiMUr  (sp&r).  i\.  In  boxing,  (a)  a  preliminary 
motion  or  flourish  of  the  partially  bent  arms 
in  front  of  the  body;  a  movement  in  which 
the  boxer  is  prepared  to  act  offensively  or 
defensively.  (&)  A  boxing-match;  a  contest 
with  boxing-gloves. 

'  Oh,  oh  I '  cried  out  Murray,  enterini;  the  room  at 
the  moment,  and  Ruby  &ced  out  and  had  a  sfar 
with  him.  Mrs.  Riddell. 

Sparable  (spar'a-bl).  n.  [Corruption  of  spar- 
row-bUl,  from  the  shape.]  A  kind  of  nail 
driven  into  the  soles  of  shoes  and  boots.— 
Sparable  tin,  a  Cornish  name  for  small  crys- 
tals of  tin-stone,  from  their  imaginary  re- 
semblance to  this  species  of  nail. 

Sparadrap  (spar'a-drap).  n.  [Fr.]  A  cere- 
cloth. 

Sparage,  Sparaga8(spar'ft],  spar'a-gus),  n. 
Asparagus.    [Obsolete  or  vulgar.] 

Sparttlet  (sparT)lX  v.  t.  [0.  Ft.  esparpUUr,  to 
scatter.]  To  disperse;  to  scatter;  to  rout 
Fabyan. 

Spar-dedt  (spiir'dek),*!.  Naut  a  term  some- 
what loosely  applied,  though  properly  sig- 
nifying a  temporary  deck,  consisting  of  spars 
supported  on  beams,  laid  in  any  part  of  a 
vessel  It  also  means  the  quarter-deck, 
gangways,  and  forecastle  of  a  deep-waisted 
vessel,  and  is  applied  to  the  upper  entire 
deck  of  a  double-banked  vessel  without  an 
open  waist 

Spare  (sp&r),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  spared;  ppr. 
sparing.  [A.  Sax.  sparian,  Icel.  and  Sw. 
spara,  Dan.  spare,  Q.  and  D.  sparen,  to 
spare.  Same  root  as  L.  pareo  (for  spareo), 
to  spare.  ]  1.  To  use  frugally;  not  to  be  pro- 
fuse of;  not  to  waste;  to  dispense  cautiously. 

The  rather  wiD  I  s/are  my  praises  towards  him; 
knowing  him  b  enough.  SMak. 

Thou  thy  Father's  thunder  (fidst  not  spare. 

MiUon. 

1  To  part  with  without  inconvenience ;  to 
do  without;  to  dispense  with.  'Nor  can  we 
spare  you  long.'    Dryden. 

I  could  have  better  i/om/a  better  roan.   Shak. 

8.  To  omit ;  to  forbear;  to  withhold ;  to  re- 
frain from;  as,  we  might  have  spared  this 
toil  and  expense. 

Be  pleased  your  politics  to  spare.       Dryden. 

In  this  sense  often  with  an  infinitive  as  ob- 
ject 

To  pluck  and  eat  my  fill  I  spared  not     Milton. 
But.  if  thou  spare  to  fling  Excalibur. 
I  will  arise  and  slay  thee  with  my  hands. 

Tennyson. 

4  To  use  tenderly;  to  treat  with  pity,  mercy, 
or  forbearance:  to  forbear  to  aflSict,  punish. 
or  destroy.  *  Spare  us,  good  Lord.^  C<mi. 
Prayer. 

If  y  husband  is  thy  friend ;  for  his  sake  spare  me. 

Sh/tk. 

b.  To  hold  in  reserve  for  the  use  of  another; 
to  give;  to  afford;  to  grant;  to  allow. 

My  youth  can  better  spare  my  blood  than  you. 

ShaJk. 
Where  angry  Jove  did  never  sp<trr 
Oiie  breath  oikind  and  temp'ratc  air. 

Keicomnum. 


6.  To  forbear  to  inflict  or  impose  upon;  to 
witlihold  from. 

Spare  my  sight  the  pain 
Of  seeing  what  a  world  of  tears  it  cost  jrou. 

Dryden. 

7.  To  save,  withhold,  or  gain,  as  from  some 
engrossing  occupation  or  preadng  necessity. 

All  the  time  he  could  spare  from  the  necessary 
cares  of  his  weighty  charge  he  bestowed  on  prayer 
and  serving  of  God.  Knotles. 

Spare  (spar),  v.i.  1.  To  live  frugally;  to  be 
parsimonious  or  frugal;  not  to  be  liberal  or 
profuse.  '  A  niggaidly  host  and  more  spar- 
ing guest'    Shak. 

Who  at  some  times  spend,  at  othars  spare. 
Divided  between  carelessness  and  care.     Pope. 

2.  To  use  mercy  or  forbearance;  to  forgive; 
to  be  tender;  as,  strike  and  do  not  spare. 
Spare  (spar),  a.  [A.  Sax.  spcer,  moderate, 
spare;  IceL  spari  (in  compotmds),  spare,  re- 
served. See  the  verb.]  1.  Scant v;  not  plen- 
tiful or  abundant;  as,  a  spare  diet— 2.  Par- 
simonious; chary;  sparing. 

He  was  spare  but  discreet  of  speech.       Careto. 

S.  Over  and  above  what  is  necessarv;  which 
may  be  dispensed  with;  not  wanted;  super- 
fluous: as,  I  have  no  spare  time  on  my 
hands.  '  If  that  no  spare  clothes  he  had  to 
give.'  Spe\^er.  —  K.  Held  in  reserve;  not 
required  for  present  use ;  used  in  an  emer- 
gency; as,  a  spare  anchor;  a  spare  bed.— 

5.  Lean;  wanting  flesh;  meagre;  thin.  'Too 

spare  of  flesh.'    Tennyson. 

O  give  me  the  spare  men.  and  spare  me  the  great 
ones.  SJiaJt. 

6.  Slow.  [Provincial£nglish.]—STM.  Scanty, 
parsimonious,  superfluous,  lean,  meagre, 
thin. 

Sparet  (spar),  n.  1.  Moderation;  restraint 
'Rilling  for  sacrifice  without  any  spare.' 
UoUani.—2.  Parsimony;  frugal  use;  econ- 
omy. 

Our  victuals  failed  us  though  we  made  good  spare 
of  them.  Bacon. 

a  An  openins  in  a  gown  or  petticoat;  a 

placket    Sketton. 
Sparefolt  (sp&r'ful),  «•     Sparing;  chary. 

Faii:fax. 
SpareftQnesst  (spar'f nl-nes),  n.  The  quali  ty 

of  being  spareful;  sparingness.    Sir  P.  Sid- 
ney. 
Sparely  (sp&r^i),  adv.    In  a  spare  manner; 

sparingly.    Milton. 
Spareness  (spar'nes),  n.  State  of  being  lean 

or  thin;  leanness. 
Sparer  (spar'dr).  n.    One  that  spares;  one 

that  avoids  unnecessary  expense. 

By  nature  far  from  profusion,  and  yet  a  greater 
sparer  than  a  saver.  Hwfon. 

Sparerib  (spar'rib).  n.  [Spare,  lean,  and 
rib.]  The  piece  of  a  hog  taken  from  the 
side,  consisting  of  the  ribs  with  little  fiesh 
on  them. 

Sparganium  (spftr-g&'ni-um).  n.  [Fn>in  Or. 
sparaanon,  a  fillet,  because  of  the  riblion- 
like  leaves  ]  A  gemis  of  plants,  nat  order 
Typhacete.  The  species  are  moncscious,  and 
the  flowers  are  arranged  in  dense  spherical 
heads;  the  leaves  are  linear.  These  plants 
are  found  commonly  in  ditches  and  marshes 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Three  of  them 
are  common  in  Great  Britain,  where  tiiey 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Bur-reed. 

Sparganosis  (spftr'gan-d-sis),  n.  [This 
word  should  be  spargosis,  from  Or.  spargao, 
to  swell  to  bursting.  Sparganosis  properly 
means  a  wrapping  in  swaddling-clothes.] 
In  pathol.  extreme  distension  of  the  breasts 
by  milk.    Dxmglison. 

Sparge  (s];>&rj),  v.t.  [L.  spargo,  to  sprinkle. 
See  ASPERSE.  ]  To  dash  or  spiinkle;  to  throw 
water  upon  in  a  shower  of  small  drops.  See 
Sparger. 

SpargeCeustlon t  (sp^rjg-fak'shon),  n.  [L. 
spargo,  to  sprinkle,  and  /ado,  to  make.] 
The  act  of  sprinkling. 

The  oper.ntion  was  performed  by  sparge/adion  in 
a  proper  time  of  the  moon.  Swift. 

Sparger  (sp&rj'6r),  n.  A  sprinkler;  usually, 
a  cup  with  a  perforated  lid,  or  a  pipe  with  a 
perforated  nozzle:  used  for  damping  paper, 
clothes,  d'c. ;  specifically,  a  copper  cylinder 
nsed  by  brewers  for  dashing  or  sprinkling. 
Simmonds. 

Spar-hawk  (sp&ra)ftk).n.   A  sparrow-hawk. 

Sometimes  the  sparJtawk  wheel'd  along.  Tennyson. 

Spar-lltmg  (sp&rOiung),  a.  Hung  with  spar, 
as  a  cave. 

SparidSB  (spa'ri-de).  n.  pi.  [L.  sparus,  the 
gilt-hend,  and  Or.  eidos,  likeness.]  A  family 
of  ac.inthopterygions.  teleostean  fishes,  of 
which  the  genus  Sparus  is  the  type.    They 


somewhat  resemble  the  perches  in  form,  the 
body  bein^  generally  of  an  ovate  form  and 
covered  with  large  scales.  The  dorsal  flu  ia 
single,  is  not  protected  by  any  scales,  and 
its  anterior  rays  are  not  spinous.  The  pec- 
toral and  ventral  fins  are  snarp-pointed;  the 
tail-fin  notched.  The  gill-cover  is  shining, 
and  has  no  proper  spines  or  denticulationa. 


Gilthead  {Chrysophrys  aura/a). 

The  teeth  are  sometimes  acute,  and  some- 
times broad  and  rounded,  and  adapted  for 
crushing  the  shells  of  IMollusca  and  Crus- 
tacea, upon  which  these  fishes  chiefly  feed. 
The  palate  is  toothless,  and  tlie  mouth  not 
protractile.  The  Sparidte  are  mostly  inhaWi- 
tantsof  warm  climates.  They  are  edible,  and 
some  of  them  highly  esteemed.  British  ex- 
amples are  the  gilthead  {Chrysophrys  au- 
rata)  and  the  sea-bream  (Pagrus  Centro- 
dontus\  The  sargus  of  the  Bomans  (SarguM 
Rondeletii)  and  the  sheep's-head  of  North 
America  (5.  ovis)  belong  to  this  family. 
Sparing  (sp&r'ing).  a.    1.  Scanty:  little. 

Of  this  there  is  with  you  sparing  memory  or  none. 

BtUOM. 

2.  Spare;  not  abundant;  abstemious. 

Good  air,  solitary  groves,  and  sparing  diet,  suffi- 
cient to  make  you  fancy  yourself  one  otthe  fathers 
of  the  desert  /V/r . 

8.  Saving;  parsimonious;  chary. 

Virgil  being  so  very  sparing  of  his  words,  and  leav- 
ing so  much  to  be  imaj^ined  by  the  reader,  can  never 
be  translated  as  he  ought  in  any  modem  tongue. 

Drvden, 

4.  Willing  to  pity  and  spare;  merciful. 

Their  king  .  .  .  was  sparing  and  comp^^Monate 
towards  his  subjects.  Bacon. 

Sparingly  (spar'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  sparing 
manner;  as,  (a)  not  abundantly.  (&)  Frugally ; 
parsimoniously;  not  lavishly. 

Commend  but  sparingly  whom  thou  dost  love. 

Sir  J.  Denhamt. 

(e)  Abstinently;  moderately. 

Christians  are  obliged  to  ta^te  even  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  life  but  sparingly.  AtterbHry, 

(d)  Seldom;  not  frequently. 

The  morality  of  a  grave  sentence  affected  by  L4ican 
is  more  sparingly  used  by  Virgil.  Dryden, 

(«)  Cautiously;  tenderly;  with  forbearance. 

Touch  this  sparingly,  as  'twere  far  olT.       Skak. 

Sparingness  (spai'ing-nesX  n.  The  quality 
of  being  sparing;  as,  (a)  parsimony;  want 
of  liberality.  '  The  sparingness  of  our  alms.  * 
Dr.  H.  More,    {b)  Caution;  wariness. 

Spark  (q;>&rkX  n.  [A.  Sax.  spearoa,  L.O. 
sparke,D.  spark,  sperk,  also  sprank,  a  spark. 
From  the  same  root  as  spring,  sprinkle, 
and  probably  as  L.  spargo,  to  scatter,  to 
sprinkle.  In  meanings  4  and  5  the  origin 
may  be  different ;  conip.  Icel.  sparkr,  lively, 
sprightly.]  1.  A  smaill  particle  of  fire  or 
ignited  substance  which  is  emitted  from 
bodies  in  combustion. 

Man  is  bom  unto  trouble  as  the  sparks  ty  upward. 

Job  V,  7. 

2.  A  small  shining  body  or  transient  light;  is 
sparkle. 

AU  the  haft  twinkled  with  diamond  J/ari>.r.  Tennyson. 

3.  A  small  portlonof  anything  active  or  vivid; 

that  which,  like  a  spark,  may  be  kindled  into 

flame  or  action.    'If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet 

remaining.'    Shak. 

We  have  here  and  there  a  little  clear  light,  and 
some  sparks  of  bright  knowledge.  Locke. 

4.  A  brisk,  showy,  gay  man.  'The  finest 
sparks  and  cleanest  beaux.'  Prior.— b.  A 
lover;  a  gallant;  a  hesuL— Electric  spark. 
See  under  Electric. 

Sjpark  (spftrk).  v.i.  1.  To  emit  particles  of 
fire;  to  sparkle.  'Her  eyes  cfo  spark  a* 
stars.'  P.  Fletcher.— 2.  To  play  the  spark 
or  gallant.  'A  sure  sign  that  his  master 
was  courting,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  sparking, 
within.'    W.  Irving. 

Spark -condenser  (spiirklion-den-s^rX  n. 
1.  In  elect,  an  instrument  having  a  glass  cagr 
in  which  a  spark  may  be  passed  between  the 
battery  connectiona    It  is  used  for  burning 


Fikte,  Oa,  fat,  fall;      m^  met,  h6r;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;      y.  Sc.  tey. 


nubl*  the  eiperimcnt  to  t>kfl  pUce  la  ad 

nma  •  locoiDOtlte  cUnnoj  to  ■  cliuiitHr 

wbm  U»y  mn  ntlngulihed. 
tauter  dpfck'tr}.  •>.     A  coatriTWin,  ukkI 

cUellj  to  the  Gbivrrv/B  a1  locomotltefl  find 

(rllti  vooil.  (o  miml  ipu-ki.  whlls  illowing 

Ifac  pUHRn  or  moko.    Cilliid  alia  Spark- 

mrrr^Ur.    lAnnricvil 
taaifefnl  (fpftrk-rul).  a.    Llrcly:  lidik^  «■;. 

'^t  tparlful  yonliL'    Cam^n. 
^UlBUl  (tptatlih).  a.     1.  AI17:  g>r- 


^Aikla  (ncrntl),  v  i.  pnL  A  pp  mrtUd: 
ppr-  rpoHA^nfr    [Fraq,  trora  tpart  (nrbjcli 

».]  I  Td  omit  ipu-ki;  to  Hnd  off  imill 
lad  pvUelH.  u  bnmlnB  [ubI.  Ac.  — 
1.  TdiUiwiu  U  glTliia  ant  iptrlia^  to  Kilt- 
to;  iDcHataa;  to  Buh  vltti  Hnsll  flxihin: 
(o  tctaOa;  u.a  InUUuit  )i»rU«:  qurUiiv 


taukla  (iptflEU  <>  1.     IMeauing  t  iHiiBa  to 

(wfakli  aeaj  )  1.  To  emit  wllh  coniacaUom: 
to  throw  oat:  to  iblne  with.  'Bjrea  that 
nartld  in.'    Drrdfii.  —  2.1  To  acallor;  to 


Sparkle  (•p«rtl). ». 
pwilcle:  a  adntllUUi 
UaStfT 


irark :  a  Innlnoat 

'Some  ipatkit'  ol 

UaStfTtOBper'    I'rttaitl     -Bent  a  blaat 

k(  tpmrtta  up  the  Dm.'    7>>ui|rlint.— 2  Ln- 

■BlBOdQl  IBWT*. 


•PwUh^  one  wl 


Om  who  or  that 

SwKlat  (iptrk'lst).  n.     A  amall  Ipark. 
'^eana'a  twiokliDK  norUiIi.-    CeUa%. 
BpuKUiMHt  ((pUk^-Dci).  n.    Tlracltf. 

'^ilS  (qiarninc).  ».  and  a.     Bnlttlng 
:   ^Uerinc:   briniant;   Urely:   at, 

ima   bA«ht 

.jemned  with 

Un  *«M.'    Win.  An 
tgaikUaglT  (apArk'Uni-U).   ads.      id   a 
•puUI^  nuBDer;  with  twinkling  or  Tliid 

*r*'"'"ir***  (■Pb'k'UDE-ne*),  n     The 

qsaUiruTlMtiicapaikUiig:  Tifid  ud  (wtnk- 

batlnatTe. 
•putlBg  (•ptr'liog).  H.     [O   ipHriing,  a 

■parilB*]    ATmelL 
•wirnt(RiU'11r),n.    [*.  Rat  jpBr-iira] 

The  calf  o(  the  Inc.     WidHgt. 
•pUDldCqiA-roldXii  aadii.    [L  ipanu.  the 

KllkMd.  and  Or.  nfm.  llkonaea.)  0(  or 
iliilliH  U>  the  Bparlda ;  od«  of  the  BparldH. 
•par-MM  {ipU-'pia),  n.  In  are*,  the 
nnw^btam  of  •  mot;  ■panpleee.  0»d- 
rtdL 

(oH^Mrrilfar.  to  Bcatter.)    To  latter: 
ta  ipriad  ahmod;  Is  dlipene.     Wicttife. 

taarrat<»*r),f  c    (Same  u  171a  r.jp*r.{  To 

ICr  to  bolt:  to  ataut.     Spfonr. 

■punt  i.tv*i%  n     A  >pv ;  ■  wooden  bar. 


H  Inhablta  the 
FT  pnrta  ol  Karope,  ■ 
d  Jalo  Horth  Amr^ 

-^    ._«  baUta  o(  the  a. 

iWtrtiuzloctecBnilltt,  tbelriti 
keU  to  thalr  |i«uit.  the  ti 

di.  ^b>b:      th.  m.  kxk; 


eidttd  upon  loaie  >l< 


the  ooraBelda,  but  Ihey  liia  do  great  ler- 
Tlce  to  the  fanner  Id  deetroylng  grubi. 
—  — "—   ■■-.,  In  iprlr '  -  " - 


.'•IP.«. 


(■mi},  the  ODir  other  BriUth^cl 

amillsr  ilie.     Bm  *1h>  aatai-aVi 

RiiD-apiHiiow. 

BMUTOW-KlUOpa'rtblD.n,   SeeSPA 
BniTDW-ximu  (ipa'rO-gTai],  n.    A  1 

Uon  lA  jln ' — 


"i", 


!.KKv 


'rfl-b«k),  n.    [Boni 


nine  Faun uparttnni,  Linn.     11  1>  un  nar 

tn  liie  to  the  IpaiTolr-hMrlf .  but  rather  allied 

to  the  luitrel 
Spanow-wort  (■pa'rfl-w*rt),  n.    The  eom- 

■noa  ume  of  plant*  of  the  Eenui  Faaaerina. 
SOKtTJ  (apltnit  a.    Reaembllng  ipar  or  con- 

uKlDg  of  apar :  ipathoaa ;  alnundlng  with 


[■lit,  &ii.—^arTV  irn 


ftOtawt  (ipin).  a.  (L.  namu,  pp  of  tporvo, 
to  itrew,  to  acntter.  to  beetrew,  tpnnltie. 
akin  to  Or.  tflir^.  to  aow  )  1.  Tbinl>  Kmt 
tared;  Kt  or  planlod  here  and  there-,  not 
detiH:  ai.  a  iparM*  population.— 1,  In  bot. 
not  oppoalte,  nor  alternate,  nor  In  any  ap- 
paranlngular  order:  applied  to  braachn. 

Spanet  (ipAn},!-'!.  Todtipeneitoacattar. 


BpanedUr  (ipH^ed-U),  ai 
manusr;  dlipensdly. 
Sparssljr  (aptnll).  ads. 


aacattered 
cattered  or 


BpuMDBU  (tpin'nea),  n.  The  iUte  ol 
Celnsipana:  thinneaa:  icattered  etale:  aa, 
tparnentMi  of  population^ 

BpanUlKiplir'ilm),  ads.  [L]  Bcattemlly: 
fien  and  there. 


taiiod/heace.acrUB]  or  blood thlrit/peni 

SpftrUrla  («p»r't«r-i),  n.    (9p.  eiparlena 
p1ai:e  (or  making  arllcle>  o)  eaparto.    f 

oai  kind  of  articlBi  muinfactured  tram 
narto  giaia,  ai  mata,  neti.  cordage,  rop 


8putlIW(ipU-t1'aa).n.  IPromar.niariiiiAB 
ropemadelrom broom.)  A genui of graaiM, 
Two  gpeclei,  S.tlricia  moA  SMttmifoUa.tTv 
Brttlib  ^HDta  known  by  the  name  of  eonl- 
grau  The  flnt  la  a  remarkablr  ItUf  and 
rigid  plant,  growing  in  ciuddy  a^t  manhea 

Bpaxttnin  (Bpu'ihlui 

early  ana.  ]    A  genua  ot  oruarnen 

(he  common  broom  (Sarothamnut)  in  tl» 

atead  of  two  lipped,  s'junttvm  (Rpanlili- 
broom)  iDhalilla  the  aouth  of  Europo.     It 

raeh-llke  twin.  Ita  wedi  an  onietlc,  par- 
gatlve.  dlnretTe,  and  tonic,  nod  an  employed 
medloinallylncaaeaoldiopiy.  SeeSPAHUH- 

Bp«r-torp«d<»(aplr-tor-p4'do).n.  Atotpedo 

either  b;  contact  or  by  Bloctriclty. 
Bpanu  [ipi'mi},  n.     |L,  the  flltbead  1    A 
genua  of  acanthoptarrKioaa  flahea  balontrlnft 
to  the  famll]'  Sparldie.     The  apeclM  ara 
chieBr  known  In  England  by  the  name  iM 

Sthead,  though  that  name  ehould  properlr 
natrlctad  to  the  Chtytoj^irvt  aiiraUi.  k 
flah  of  an  allied  genna  foona  pleDllfully  In 
the  Uedllarranean,  and  which  at  UnH* 
•MtBllHoaaiUot  Great  Britain.    BeeSPA- 

S^mrKapU'TtrXn.  The  canopy  at  a  bad, 

BpaiT  (apl'rl),  a.  Sparing;  paralmonloiu. 
HiHaod. 

Spurn  [apaim),  n.  [Ti.tfatjai,  L,  tftumtit, 
from  Or  jpamoi,  fmm  ifnd,  to  draw,  to 
pull,  to  wrench.)    1.  In  vmd.  an  sbnormal. 


agitation,  ai 


llepay.    In  tonu  tpoaiA  tho 


iompantlTely  long  time. 

to  belDtenaedlatebettteon  tbeie  two  varle- 
tlea-.-B.  A  Budden,  rlolent,  and  tniitrallr 
truitlcH  elfort:  aa.  a  tftum  of  npcutancs. 

ftNUnnatteia  (apai-mafU-at),  a.  RcUUns 
to  apaania;  apaaraodlcal 

Spannodla  (ipai-modlk),  o.  (Pr.  ifwnnt. 
difita;  Or  ip<umot,  apaun,  and  tidot,  lik^ 

spun ;  eontnUIre ;  u,  a  ifamiodUi  iSleo- 
t]on;n>aaniedwaathn]a;  jpumodie  cboltrft. 
S  Marled  l>;  atrong  ellort.  but  of  brief  dn- 


kAddI,  kname  siren  In  ridicule  to  certain 
authon,  IncludlDg  Philip  Bailey,  OllfllUn. 

cuDBldered  to  be  diatlugulihftd.  to  a  greater 
or  Icai  degree,  by  an  oventrainsd  and  on-  , 


good  lor  n..  _  .._.,   — 

Bputnodlcal  (apai-mod'lk-^},  a, 

Co  ipaam:  apaamodic- 
SpamuKBokllT  (apai-mod'lk-al-U] 


t?S 


olojy^ 


'he  doctrliM 


ipaa'(lk),  a.     (Or  ipanant.    H<e 
"ilatlng  to  Buam;  apaBraodlc. 
apai-tl>'l  tl),  n.     I.  A  aUte  of 

~    '     '  capability  of 


BpMlKdtr  lapai-tli'l 


llBh:  apeclBcallj,  tlie  ni 

veloping  apawn  of  the  oytter. 
Spat  (BpatV  >L     t    A  Mow,     (Local.)-!.  A 

paltji  combat:  a  little  quarrel  or  dlawmalon. 

[United  Statea] 
KM  (apal).  •  <    To  dlapnte;  to  qoemL 

Bpatl(ipat),  it.    Toipatler;  todefll*. 

Thr  inlnil  It  ipottcd.  IMAM  IpUt.  , 

Bpat,  Bpan  (>pat),  n.  AahoTinattwduh. 
nachitictaaUttleaboTethBankrB  [Scotch.l 


BpitUcUUe  (•iW'Un^i-dSX  n.  pi. 
o[  fowiT  echiniUi  orHH-nTdiliu  peni 


ipa<an{r«,  A 
nnhia.]  Annni 
of  EobuwIOMor 

■BI^DRllllU,     ft 

mil}    Bchlnldc, 
otberwlu  called 


w  axil  ol  the 


.  peonlUrto 
uu  enaniuid.  See  nert  article. 
(ipa-Ung'gni),  n.     [L-.tromOr. 


if  the  trancatad   , 


«i  HID  uuimwu  purrurl  One  haUfhovd  wiih 
(BttemlQ'.      The   la  ipBci  temcned. 

merouL  Thej  an  generallr  ot  an  oTal  or 
eoidila  Ions.  vlUi  terr  tlendar  iFtnea 

to«tch-i»ck  (ipachliokX  m.  [  Pmliably 
Btchea  ^lfihford(naMi-«ict.]  A  fovl 
km«d.  aad  lRimadla(e[r  broiled,  for  Bome 
auddeD  occaaion. 

BpKM(>I>*t).n.  tPerhap*  of  lame  nwt  ai 
aptw.    Lerlna  (IfiTO)  bItoi  fpote  aa  ah  Bn^- 

aaqdden  haav;  flood,  eipeclall]/  In  uiounUln 
Itreama.  earned  b;  imtij  roiafallB  -,  an  In- 
DDdMlon;  a  great  torrent  □(  mis.  Wrtctea 
titaSpait. 

fttUIUCipitbalpfi.   loftoCBmeaaSpntAt. 

roaUUMWCnu  (>pa-Uia'ataui),  a.  In  frot, 
Eavliu  that  lort  of  cal]^  called  a  ipaUie ; 
TeMnnbUng  a  apattig;  ipatbal. 

^Mtlial  (qA'tnal),  a.  In  M.fomlahed  with 


(H^l  floweri. 


folUted  a 


naven  lameUuurBaCly 


teltllOd—  (■pa-ttaO'di-a),  n.  [Qr.  ipali 
DToad  blade,  and  lulai.tlkeneai.  Id  rafen 
to  theformof  thecalyi.}  AjnDui of  plajita, 
Dat  order  BlgDonlaceie.  The  neclea  are 
tenlf  firiendld  plant)  wban  In  Ooner,  tbe 
Aowen  belnc  orann-coLoured,  reUov,  or 
pniple.  They  an  Tnh-Mtjntm  of  Cnjplcal 
Aiia  and  Africa 


I^UMM*  (nHth'ltaX  • 


BpktUl  {ipi'ihlal).  a. 


iace.     &L  3p 


on;  to  Rwliikle  with  anything  liquid  ur 
Mml-llqnld  tliat  befoul*;  to  beapattcr;  aa. 
to  tpaatr  ■  coat:  to  tpatlir  the  bootia  wltb 

FUa,  tu.  fat.  fiJli       mt.  met.  h«r;       pi 


mndi  to  ipaUtT  the  floor.  (Th 
applied  alwayi  to  Bnid  or  moiit  i 
We  ny,  to  ipoIKr  with  water,  n 
or  gravy,  1 


S.  ^iff.  to  aipene;  to  defame - 
aboul;  aa.to 


To  Ml 
,  .  to  (potCar  water  here  and  thei 
To  throw  ont  anything  oftenaiie ;  a 
■palier  foul  tpeecbea. 
Spattar  (apat'tte),  CL  Tothr 
mouth  In  a  Bcallend  maimei 
See  BfuttiR. 

SpatterdMb  (apat^ttr-daih), 
and  doM.)    A  careilDg  of  CID—  m  i.^,,., 
for  the  leg,  fltting  npon  the  ihoe ;  a  gaiter ; 


•  ont  of  the 

to  Bputter. 


r-daahtXo.    ^ 


l^apatlerdaabea.'  rAoeteray." 
apktUsKapamn.  Spittle.  Bn 
8|Mlttl0(apata).  n.     [See  SplTDLX.]    1 

ipatul*.— i  Ir  .......  ... 


iJawM' .  - 

BpattIlIIK^I0PP7  (ipatllnB-poMiI 
bladder.euBplMi  {Stum  irjlatn,  ai 
which  growl  In  eomfleldi  and  017  paaturea, 
and  near  the  iei>ahore,  the  Toong  ahouti  of 
which  are  lometimei  need  like  aiparagua 
SPfttOla  (spstaia).  n.  [L,  dim,  of  •paUia, 
Or.  tpatht,  a  broad  flat  Inttrument.  See 
Sfadk.)  1.  AOat  HTtof  knife  withft  UilD 
flerlble  blade,  uaed  bT  drngglata,  palnten, 
dc.,  for  flprmdlng  plaalan,  working  plg- 


Spairl  (epftlX  •>.  [See  Spalb.]  A  fragmeat 
of  atone:  a  apalL 

SpftHrilUC  (ipsl'lng),  n.  Solira  thrown  out 
caieleesl};  apawL  'Uarble  fluori  with 
drunken  tpoMUngt  Ihine.'    Congrtve. 

nMlWIl<iMnXn.  (I  that  no  plural)  [Perliapi 

from  A.  Sax.  tpana,  tpattu.  Ptot.  B.  tpean, 
Ipone,  a  teak  The  term  ipal,  young  oy>- 
ten.  glret  Mme  anpport  to  the  tomer  ety- 
moloey)  l.Tbeeggi  oroTaatllaha,fnin, 
Ac.  from  which,  when  tertlUaed  by  Oie 
malei,  a  new  progeny  arliaa  that  oantiniiia 
the  apeclei.  In  the  ovlparotu  Bahea  with 
diatluct  teiea  tha  eggi  are  Imjnecnated 
eitemally,  and  arrlTe  at  maturity  wlthont 


in  retard  to  tiia  1 
it  la  prodlolauaiy 
cod-fli'    - 


In 


I.  while  In  other* 

, fewer  Uian  three 

ana  anaumilUoniolegnhatebeenlouiid. 
In  genera],  before  apawnug,  flih  foraake  the 
deepwaterand  approach  theahore,  and  lomg 
flah  leate  the  aalt  water  and  aacend  the 
riven  before  iiuwnlng,  and  then  retQm 
again.—!  Any  ptodact  or  oflapring :  anei- 

(;«»nof  helL'    Tmngmm. 


the  paddle-flah  of  the  Uiulaalppl. 

Bp&tularldn  <apat-il-lai'l-de),  11.  pL 
family  of  ganoid  flahni.  Dearly  alUei 
ainrgBona,  of  which  Bpatulaiia  i>  11 
Bee  SpATULAXia. 

8patnlat«  (apat'Q-1at>,  a. 
Gtaaped  like  a  spatula ;  reaem- 
hting  a  apatola  in  ahape :  spe- 
clflcalljr,  in  bet.  applied  to  a 
leaf  having  a  linear  form  en- 
largh^  anddenlj  into  a  round- 
ed eiGemlty. 

SpkOJll.  8pa.wld  (apalilX  A 
[U.Ft.  KjpauJ*,  Ft.  tpauit.  the 
ahoolder,  ftam  I.  t/iaiuia. 
ipsUula,  dim.  of  ipatlia,  a 
broad,  flat  Inltrument.]  The 
■haul  del.    [ScotclLl 

BPKTin  (ipaVin),  n.     [O.Fr.  1 


i)  Ban*  tpann,  or  apavli 


Spvrlned  (Biav'tad),  a.  Affected  ' 
apavin  *A  blind,  tpamted,  galled  h 
that  waa  only  Ql  to  be  cut  up  for  a 
kennel  '    Goldimilh. 


Spawl  («p»l 


t'AtrX  n.  An  injury  aritlBg 
1  Ice  or  alippeiy  roada  {Pro> 
s.L  [Contr. from  A.Sai. ajMdl. 


1  careleBB  dirty  manner. 


lo  dliperK  iplUle  1 


Sp»r(»Pa),e.(.   lA  Celtic  word;  Manitiw*, 

ipado.  Ur.  jjnufdn.  a  euuiicb.  J    To  eitlrpate 

amiDali,to  Incapacitate  them  for  {tfodocing 
yoitng.  The  operation  la  parformed  gen- 
erally when  the  animal  iayaung.andlalneallt 
to  prevent  conception  and  profltota  fl(t*D- 

8p»y{ipi),n.  (Other  formiare  j^it  apoid, 
ipaae,  naymU:  origin  noknu  on.]  The  male 
at  the  red-deer  In  hia  third  year. 

BpiyidO  (apa'Sd).  B.  [Seoaborel  In  Aar. 
a  aug  In  tali  third  jrear. 

ipau  (tpilc),  t.i.  pret  ijwlx  Itp"*'  archalo, 
,__... —  jpgj^j^-...  ,u. 1 — >. 


1.  pound;       U.  Se.  abuae;     J,  Be.  tav. 
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SPECIAL 


ic  Tto  fhrv  sound;  to  wmnd. 

M«kc  aU  yvur  trumpets  spuUt.  Shah. 

t.  To  commnnlcAte  IdeM  fn  any  rnnnner:  to 
cspTM*  thought  gsnenUy;  to  be  exprMsive. 

Tlk«r«*«  laacvac*  ^  tier  eye,  bcr  cheek,  her  lip ; 

N«r,  her  foot  »fmks.  SkaJk. 

Abut  the  stride  wUch^C^Mbl/ of  nan.      T€HHjr*0m. 

~  To  ntak  /or,  to  arsiie  in  faTour  of;  to 

Smil  the  cause  of:  to  intercede  fur;  to  nrae 
•  claims  of:  to  defend  the  cause  of;  to  be 
the  representative  or  spokennan  of ;  to  ex- 
press  tne  opinions  of. 

The  Kcneral  and  his  wtic  aretalldBCorit: 
And  «hc  tfmMs  /f^  yo«  Moutiy.  SMaJt. 

Aa  hooest  man,  rir,  b  able  to  speak /br  hioMielf. 
orlMi  •  kmvc  h  DOC  SMmM. 

Smnkf  lahaBbcalkwcdtej^Mil/^aiiaeowntdr. 

TtMnpstn, 

^To  »p§ak  otil,  to  speak  loud  or  louder; 
hence,  to  spealc  boldlir  or  onreaerredly ;  to 
dladoee  or  tell  aJood  what  one  knows  or 
thinlu  aboQt  a  subject;  to  disclose  what  is 
hidden  orooooealed.— To  ap4ak  up,  to  speak 
ta  a  load  or  kmder  tone ;  to  exi^ess  one's 
thoMghU  fredjr,  boldly,  or  unreservedly;  to 
■peak  oQL—re  tp^ak  wM/or,  to  be  a  com- 
BMDdatory  or  faTonrable  mdication  of;  as, 
his  eagemeaa  smoIei  im<{  for  his  succesa— 
To  $mak  wiih,  to  converse  with;  as.  let  me 
tpmk  with  mj  son.— AmoJ^  Talk.  Sptak  is 
more  general  in  meaninf  than  talk.  Thus 
a  man  may  tptak  by  uttering  a  single  word, 
whereas  to  talk  la  to  utter  sentiments  con- 
Mcutively;  so.  a  man  may  be  able  to  apeak 
Chough  he  ia  not  able  to  loO:  ^peolrisalao 
more  fomal  in  meaning:  as»  tospeol;  before 
ft  brilliant  audience;  while  talk  implies  a 
eonvenational  manner  of  speaking.— 8tn. 
To  say.  teO,  talk*  oonverae,  diaconite*  articu- 
late, pronounce. 

|pMtk(>p^X  9t'    ^  To  utter  with  the 
BOttth;  to  pronounce;  to  utter  articulately. 

TWv  «■<  down  with  hfan  opoo  the  rreoDd  seven 
^n%  aad  seven  nifht^  and  Doan  jcAeitf  a  word  onto 
him.  Job  U.  13. 

%  To  tell;  to  say;  to  make  known  orally;  to 
declare;  to  announce;  as,  %o  tpf ok  the  truth; 
to  spmk  one's  mind.  'Speak  to  me  who 
thou  art'    Skak,'-Z.  To  proclaim ;  to  oele- 


It  b  my  father  s  OMuk 
To  tptmJt  yoor  deeds.  SkmJt. 

Report  Tpm*s  thee  a  bonay  OKmk.     Sir  H^.  Scttt. 

4.  To  talk  or  converse  in ;  to  utter  or  pro- 

Boosee,  aa  in  oonvereation ;  aa,  a  man  may 

km)w  how  to  read  and  to  understand  a  lan- 

gvage  which  be  cannot  tpeak.  —6.  To  ad- 

dreas;  to  accost 

H*  wffl  snfic  npoa  thee,  pot  dMO  hi  hope,  and 
thee  hit.  Ecchu.  xiii.  6. 


€L  To  exhibit ;  to  make  known ;  to  declare ; 
to  exyreas  hi  any  way. 

Let  heaven's  wide  drcvit  spta* 
TW  Makers  hlch  aaci^cence.  MiJf9f$. 

TBI  back  the  maiden  fen.  and  lay, 
SfmmJkimf  a  still  good-morrow  with  her  eyes. 

— re  apeak  a  $kip,  to  hail  and  apeak  to  her 
eapUin  or  commander.— 5ay,  apeak,  TeH 
flee  Sat 

fy^P^wKi^  (sp«k'a-blX  a.  1.  Capable  of  or 
it  for  being  spoken.  '  Oatha . . .  most  hor- 
rible, and  not  epeakabU:  Shak.—%  Having 
the  powtf  of  speech,    (fiare.] 

Say 
How  caaest  Ihoa  tfmkabU  of  mote.     MiUtt. 


(spiTArX  n.    L  One  who  speaks. 
One  who  prodaima  or  celebratea. 

After  ay  death  I  wish  no  other  herald. 

No  other  tptmktr  of  my  living  actions.       Sk»k. 

X,  One  that  ntters  or  pronounces  a  discourse; 
•aoallr.  one  that  utters  a  speech  in  public. 
orooc  thai  nractlsea  publio  speaking;  aa, 
he  ia  a  ffood  or  Unent  public  «peat»r.— 
4  One  who  ia  the  mouthpiece  or  spokeaman 
of  another;  eapedaUy,  one  who  presides 
a  deia>erative  assembly,  preserving 
r.  and  regulating  the  debates :  aa,  the 
I  the  Monseaof  Lords  and  Commons 
in  Britain;  the  speoter  of  the  House  of  Re- 
pfaaemativiis  in  America;  the  epeaker  of 
the  pnrtiamentary  bodies  of  many  of  the 
Brmh  colonies,  Ac  The  speaker  of  the 
Brttiah  House  of  Commons  is  a  member  of 
the  boase,  elected  by  desire  of  and  with  the 
avfwtkhatloa  of  the  crown  to  act  as  chairman 
er  pTBiideiit,  in  putting  qneatlons,  reading 
Wlla.  keeping  order,  contn>lling  the  debates 
efihehonae,  Ac  He  is  not  to  deliver  his  sen- 
timmmta  upon  any  qoeatlon,  or  give  hla  vote, 
esrap*  IsacommwleeorinMaeof  anequa1• 

£of  votes,  when  he  has  the  privilege  of 
■If  a  casting-vote.    It  ia  also  the  duty  of 
■psalrar  to  intcvrapt  a  member  whose 


language  is  indecorous, or  who  wanders  from 
the  subject  of  debate ;  he  may  also  stop  a 
debate  to  remind  the  house  of  any  standing 
order  or  established  mode  of  proceeding 
wliich  he  sees  about  to  be  violated.  He, 
however,  submits  everything  to  the  decision 
of  the  house.  He  is  a  member  of  the  privy- 
council,  and  ranks  after  the  barons.  He  has 
a  salary  of  £6000  a  year,  with  a  free  resi- 
dence. On  vacating  liis  ofDoe  be  is  made  a 
peer,  and  receives  a  pension  of  £4000.  The 
lord  chancellor,  or  the  keeper  of  the  great 
seal,  is  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  ex 
ojleu).  He  can  q;>eak  and  vote  on  any 
question. 

Bpealcenhlp  (spdk'to-ship),  n.  The  office 
of  speaker. 

Bpeak-boasa  (v^kliousX  n.    See  Spbkx- 

HOUSI. 

Bpeaklng  (spdk'ingX  a.  l.  Used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  speech  or  the  sounds  of 
the  voice;  as,  a  iipMMiiui-trumpet— 2.  Ani- 
mated ;  forcibly  expressive ;  as,  a  tpeaking 
portrait;  a  speaJHn^  likenesa 

A  representatioo,  borrowed,  indeed,  from  the  ac- 
tual world,  but  closer  to  thought,  taott  s/eakinr  and 
s^nificant.  more  tme  than  nature  and  bfe  itselL 

Dr.  Caird. 

— Speaking  acquaintance,  an  acquaintance 
of  a  slight  or  not  very  intimate  nature,  the 
parties  concerned  generally  limiting  them- 
selves to  the  interchange  of  mere  phrases  of 
courtesy  on  meeting  or  the  like. 

I  have  the  honour  of  a  sftaktng  ac^uminianet 
with  such  a  patriarch  as  you  describe.      DicktnM. 

—To  be  on  tpeaking  termt,  to  be  'slightly 
acquainted,  as  from  occasional  or  frequent 
meeting,  and  interchanging  terms  of  civil- 
ity, Ac 

Spealdiiff-tnimpet  (spikOng-trum-petX  n. 
A  trumpet-shaped  instrument  by  which  the 
sound  of  the  human  voice  may  be  reinforced 
so  that  it  may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance. 

Speaklng-tuDe  (sp^ing-t(U>)L  ti.  a  tube  of 
gutta  percha  or  other  material  for  commu- 
nicating orally  from  one  room  to  another. 

Bpear  (spdrX  n.  [A.  Sax.  epere,  D.  and  O. 
epeer.  Din.  eper,  loeL  tfjiSr;  oomp.  L.  tparue, 
a  hunting  spear.  Probably  akin  to  mar,  a 
beam  or  rafter,  and  to  epire.]  1.  A  long 
pointed  weapon  used  in  war  and  hunting, 


Andent  Spears. 

a.  Time  of  Edward  IV.  (a  spetum).  A.  Time  of 
fames  I.  (a  jMrtisan).  r.  Time  Qf  Cromwell  (a  pike). 
4^Timeof  Henry  VII.    a  Time  of  Henry  VlIL 

by  thrusting  or  throwinfc  a  lance. —2.  A 
man  armed  with  a  spear;  a  spearman. 
'Flesh  and  wine  to  feed  his  fpean.'  Tenny- 
mm.  —8.  A  sharp-pointed  instrument  with 
barbs,  used  for  stabbing  fish  and  other  ani- 
mala — 4.  A  shoot,  as  <rf  grass:  more  com- 
monly called  a  epire.— ^  The  feather  of  a 
horse :  called  also  the  streak  o^  the  epear. 
It  is  a  mark  in  the  neck,  or  near  the  shoulder 
of  some  barbs,  which  is  reckoned  a  sure  sign 
of  a  good  hoTwe.  — Spear  eide,  sometimes 
epear  ha^f,  a  term  occasionally  used  for  the 
male  line  of  a  family,  in  contradistinction 
to  tpindle  eide  (or  epindle  ha^f),  the  female 
line. 

Spear  (spfoX  v.t.  To  pierce  witti,  eras  with, 
a  spear ;  to  kill  with,  or  aa  with,  a  spear; 
as,  to  epeetr  a  fish.  'The  sparrow  spear'd 
by  the  shrike.'    Tennyeon. 

fltoear  (spdrX  o.i.  To  shoot  into  a  long  stem 
See  Spirk. 

Spearer  (spdr'^X  n,  L  One  who  spear*.— 
2.t  Aspearman. 


Bpear-  foot  (spSr^futX  n.  The  off  foot  be- 
hind of  a  horse. 

8pear-graM(sp$r'grasXn.  A  name  applied 
to  various  long  sharp-leaved  grasses.  'Tlokle 
our  noses  with  epear-fprate.*    Shak. 

Bpear-hand  (sperOiandX  a.  In  the  nuinege, 
a  horseman's  right  hand,  that  being  the 
hand  in  which  the  spear  is  held. 

Bpear^ead  (spdrliedX  n.  The  metal  point 
of  a  spear. 

Speaxinan  (qt&'manX  n.  One  who  is  armed 
with  a  spear.    Fs.  Ixviii  80. 

Bpearmmt  (spfir'rointX  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Mentha,  the  M.  viridit.    See  Mint. 

toear-tMstle  (spSr'this-lX  n.  a  pUnt  of 
the  genus  Cnicns,  the  C.  laneeotatue.  It 
grows  on  waysides  and  in  pastnrea  The 
leavea  are  downy  beneath,  and  their  points 
long  and  very  sharp,  and  it  has  handsome 
heads  of  purple  Howera. 

Bpearwort  (spdi^wArtV,  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Kanunculua.  The  great  spearwort 
u  the  IL  Lingua,  and  the  leaser  spearwort 
isthe/{.>lafiMiu<Mk  Both  are  Britian  planta 

See  RAMUM0OLU8. 

ftpeo  (spekX  n.  A  colloquial  abbreviation  of 
Speeulation;  as,  this  is  a  good  epee. 

They  saM  what  a  wery  r^^oos  thine  of  them  to 
have  taken  up  the  case  on  //mt.  and  to  ctiarKe  noth- 


injF  at  all  for  costs,  unless  they  got  '«a  out  of  Mr. 
Pickwick.  Didttns. 

toeoea,t  n.  pL     Species;  sorts  or  kinds. 

Uhaitfer. 
Bpeoht>8pelfht(spekt,sp&tXn.  [Q.tpeeht, 

the  woodpecker;  loeL  epoeir,  Dan.  epetie; 

probably  allied  to  L.  jneua.]  A  woodpecker. 

[Obsolete  or  locaL] 
Bpecdal  (spesh'alX  a.    [Fr.  tpieial,  from  L. 

epedalie,  from  apedee,  kind  (which  seeX] 

L  Pertaining  to,  constituting,  or  designating 

a  species  or  soil 

A  tptetml  idea  is  called  by  the  tchoob  a  species. 

H'atU. 

2.  Particular;  peculiar;  difleringfrom  others; 
extraordinuy;  oncommon. 

Can  such  things  be. 
And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud. 
Without  our  sftciai  wonder  ?  Shak. 

Our  Saviour  is  represented  everywhere  in  Scriptnre 
as  the  tptcuU  patron  of  the  poor  and  aflicted. 

S.  Designed  for  a  particular  purpose  or  occa- 
sion j  affecting  a  particular  person;  as,  a 
epecMl  constable;  a  epedal  correspondent; 
a  epedal  act  of  Parliament 

There  Is  a  j/mtm/  providence  ia  the  IhO  of  a  spar- 
row. SAak. 

4.  Confined  to  some  particular  class  of  sub- 
jects; devoted  to  a  distinct  field  or  range; 
as,  a  epedal  dictionary,  as  one  of  medicme 
or  law.— ^  Chief  in  excellence. 

The  king  hath  drawn 
The  tpenmi  head  of  aU  the  bad  together.    SMak. 

—Spedal  adminietration.  See  under  A]>- 
KiNtsen Arjov.— Special  aaent,  an  agent 
authorixed  to  transact  only  a  particular 
business  for  his  principal,  as  distinguished 
from  a  general  agent  ^  medal  bail.  See 
under  Bail.— fijpsao^  bailw,  a  person  named 
by  a  party  in  a  civil  suit  for  tne  purpose  of 
executing  some  particular  process  therein, 
and  appointed  by  the  sheriff  on  the  applica- 
tion of  such  party.  ~  Spedal  bastard,  one 
bom  of  parents  before  marriiwe,  the  parents 
afterwards  intermarrying.— ;S|wcval  ease,  a 
statement  of  facts  agreed  to  on  behalf  of 
two  or  more  litigant  partiea,  and  submitted 
for  the  opinion  of  a  court  of  Justice  as  to 
the  law  bearing  on  the  facts  so  stated.  In 
Seote  law,  in  civil  Jury  causes,  a  special  case 
differs  from  a  speclu  verdict  only  in  this, 
that  the  special  verdict  is  returned  by  the 

inry,  whereas  the  special  case  is  adjusted 
»y  the  partiea  themselves,  or  by  their  coun- 
sel, and  sets  forth  the  special  facts  on  which 
they  are  agreed  without  the  evidence.— 
Spedal  eonitable,  a  person  sworn  to  aid  the 
constituted  authorities,  military  or  civil,  in 
maintaining  the  publio  peace  on  occasions 
of  exigency,  as  to  quell  a  riot— iSpeeMi/  con- 
tract See  SfWHAvri.— Spedal  oorreepond- 
enL  See  under  CoRBSSPoiiDUfT.— 5j9feiaf 
demurrer,  one  in  which  the  cause  of  demur- 
rer is  particularly  stated.— iS^peciol  impar- 
lance, one  in  which  there  is  a  saving  of  all 
exceptions  to  the  writ  or  count,  or  of  all 
exceptions  whatsoever.  —  Spedal  injunc- 
tione,  those  prohibitory  writs  or  interdicts 
against  acts  of  parties,  such  as  waste,  nuis- 
ance, piracy,  Ac.— Spedal  jury.  See  under 
JVKY.— Spedal  license,  a  license  obtained 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburv,  whidi 
enables  a  priest  to  marry  the  parues  with- 
out the  puDlication  of  bans,  and  also  at  any 
time  or  place  other  than  those  necessary  in 


ait,  dtais;     efa^Sclodt;     g,po;     J,  job;     h,  F^.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     th,  (Aen;  th,  (Mn;     w,  wig;   wh.  wMg;    ih,  axure.— See  Kit. 
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ordinary  cases.— AmcuiI  oecupaneu,  where 
an  estate  is  ffrantea  to  a  man  and  his  heirs 
during  the  life  of  eeatui  que  trie,  and  the 

Santee  dies  without  alienation,  and  while 
e  life  for  which  he  held  continues  the 
heir  will  succeed,  and  is  called  a  special  oc- 
^upanL^Spedal  paper,  a  list  kept  in  court 
for  putting  down  demurrers,  Ac.,  to  he  ar- 
med.— Social  plea,  a  plea  in  har  in  a  crim- 
inal matter,  not  being  a  plea  of  the  general 
issue.  Such  pleas  are  of  four  Idnds — a  former 
acquittal,  a  former  conviction,  a  former  at- 
tainder, or  a  pardon.— 5p««aZ  pleader,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  whose 
professional  occupation  it  is  to  give  verbal 
or  written  opinions  on  matters  submitted 
to  him.  and  to  draw  pleadings,  civil  and 
criminal,  and  such  practical  proceedings 
as  mav  be  out  of  the  usual  coune.— Special 
pleading,  (a)  the  allegation  of  special  or  new 
matter  as  distinguished  from  a  direct  denial 
of  matter  previously  alleged  on  the  other 
aide,  (b)  The  science  of  pleading,  which, 
until  the  passing  of  an  act  in  1852.  consti- 
tuted a  distinct  oranch  of  the  law,  having 
the  merit  of  developing  the  points  in  con- 
troversv  with  great  precision.  Its  strictness 
and  subtlety  were  freauently  a  subject  of 
complaint,  and  one  of  the  objects  of  the  act 
was  to  relax  and  simplify  its  rules,  (e)  A 
popular  term  for  the  specious  but  unsound 
or  unfair  argumentation  of  one  whose  aim 
was  victory  rather  than  tmth.— Special  pro- 
perty, a  qualified  or  limited  property,  as  the 
property  which  a  man  aquires  in  wild  ani- 
mals by  reclaiming  thejo.— Special  tail  is 
where  a  gift  is  restrained  to  certain  heirs  of 
the  donee's  body,  and  does  not  descend  to 
the  heirs  in  general.— Special  verdict  is  a 
▼erdlct  in  which  the  jury  find  the  facts  and 
state  them  as  proved,  but  leave  the  law 
vising  from  the  facts  to  be  determined  by 
the  court. 

Special  (spesh'al),  n.  1.  A  particular;  a  spe- 
cial or  particular  thing  or  person.  'Pro- 
mises of  long  life  annexed  to  some  specials 
of  his  service.'  Hammond.— Z  Any  person 
or  thing  appointed  for  a  special  purpose  or 
occasion,  as  a  constable,  a  railway  train, &c. ; 
as.  they  travelled  by  special  to  Edinburgh; 
the  riot  was  so  great  wat  the  specials  were 
called  out 

Specialist  (spesh'al-ist).  n.  A  person  who 
devotes  himself  to  a  particular  branch  of  a 
profession,  art.  or  science;  a  person  who 
nas  studied  and  acquired  a  special  know- 
ledge of  some  particular  subject  Thus 
ocmists  and  aurists  are  specialists  as  re- 
gards surgery. 

Speciality  (spesh-i-aH-tiXi^  l-  A  particular 
rontter  or  point;  a  specialty.     Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Tliat  property  by  which  a  person  or  thing 
is  specially  characterized;  that  in  which  one 
is  speci^Iy  versed ;  that  branch  of  science 
or  art  to  which  one  specially  devotes  him- 
aelf ;  as,  he  has  a  wide  knowledge  of  science, 
but  botany  is  his  speciality. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  you  escape  from  the  wretched 
tiarrow  •  mindedness  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
CTcry  one  who  cultivates  his  spedality  alone. 

Lord  I.yftan. 

3.  A  quality  or  attribute  peculiar  to  a  spe- 
ciea 

Spedallxation  (8pesh'al-!s-a''shon).  n.  The 
act  of  specializing;  the  act  of  devoting  to  a 
particular  use  or  function,  as  the  setting 
apart  of  a  particular  organ  for  the  perform- 
ance of  a  particular  function;  special  deter- 
mination. 

It  is  proved  experimentally  that  every  bundle  of 
nerve-fibres,  and  evenr  f^anglion.  has  a  special  duty ; 
and  that  each  part  of^  every  such  bundle,  and  every 
such  rant^lion,  nas  a  duty  still  more  special.  Can  it 
be,  then,  that  in  the  threat  hemispherical  e^nglia 
alone  this  specialization  of  duty  does  not  hold  f 

Herbert  S fencer. 

Specialise  (spesh'al-Iz),  v.t  pret  Sl  pp.  srpe- 
cialized;  ppr.  specializing.  1.  To  mention 
specially.— 2.  To  assign  a  specific  use  or  pur- 
pose to;  to  devote  or  apply  to  a  specific  use 
or  function. 

It  is  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  use  of  these 
Tude  yet  venerable  weapons.  Almost  as  well  mii^lit 
we  asic  t)  what  purpose  could  they  ttot  he  applied? 
Numerous  and  socialized  as  are  our  modem  instru> 
ments,  who  woukl  care  to  describe  the  exact  use  of  a 
knife  f  Ed.  Rev. 

Specially  (spesh'al-liX  adv.  1.  In  a  special 
manner;  piuilcularly;  especially.— 2.  For  a 
particular  purpose;  as,  a  meeting  of  the 
legislature  vs  specially  summoned. 

Specialty  (spesh'al-ti),  n.  1.  A  particular 
matter  or  thing;  a  particular  point 

The  specialty  of  rule  hath  been  neglected.     Shah. 

On  these  two  general  heads  all  other  specialties 
«re  dependent.  Hooker. 


2.  A  special  term  or  article  in  a  contract 

Let  specialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us. 

SkaJb. 

[Now  little  used  in  the  senses  above,  its  com- 
mon acceptations  being  the  following.]  — 

5.  That  propertv  by  which  a  person  or  thing 
is  characterized ;  that  in  which  one  is  spe- 
cially versed ;  that  branch  of  science  or  art 
to  which  one  specially  devotes  himself.  See 
Spbgiality,  2.  — 1  In  tov,  a  special  contract; 
an  obligation  or  bond ;  the  evidence  of  a 
debt  by  deed  or  instrument  under  seal.  Such 
a  debt  is  called  a  debt  by  special^  in  dis- 
tinction from  simple  contract.— Specialty 
debts,  in  law,  bonus,  mortgages,  debts  se- 
cured by  writing  under  seal. 

Specie  (sp6'shiX  n.  [The  ablative  form  of 
L.  species,  and  so  used  as  an  English  word 
probably  from  its  occurrence  in  the  fre- 

auent  pnrase  'paid  in  specie.'  SeeSPSClRS.] 
old,  irilver,  &c.,  coined,  and  used  as  a  cir- 
culating medium  of  commerce;  hard  money; 
coin :  in  contradisthiction  to  paper-money, 
as  bank-notes,  bills,  Ac. 
Bpedes  (spe'sh§z),  n.  sing,  and  pi.  [L.,  a  see- 
ing, that  which  is  seen,  appearance,  shape, 
a  peculiar  sort,  kind,  or  quality,  from  L. 
spedo,  to  look  at,  to  behold:  Gr.  skeptd,  skep- 
tomai;  Skr.  pash,  to  see;  akin  spite,  spice, 
spy,  despise,  respect,  spectacle,  &c.  Meaning 
6  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  in  L.  Latin 
species  (both  in  sing,  and  pL}  came  from 
having  the  meaning  of  wares  m  general  to 
have  the  meaning  of  valuables,  precious 

?;ooda  In  French  it  is  the  plural  espices 
hat  is  used  for  specie.]  1.  Visible  or  sens- 
ible representation;  appearance  to  the  senses 
or  the  mind;  sensible  or  intellectual  repre- 
sentation; an  image.   [Bare.] 

An  apparent  diversity  between  the  species  visible 
and  audible  is  that  the  visible  doth  not  miugle  in  the 
medium,  but  the  audible  doth.  Bacon. 

Wit  ...  is  no  other  than  the  faculty  of  imagina- 
tion in  the  writer  which  searches  overall  the  memory 
for  the  species  or  ideas  of  those  things  which  it  de- 
signs to  represent  Dryden. 

2.t  A  public  spectacle  or  exhibition;  a  show. 

Shows  and  species  serve  best  with  the  people. 

Bacon. 

3.  A  class,  collection,  or  assemblage  of  things 
or  beings  classified  or  associated  according 
to  attributes  or  properties  which  are  deter- 
mined by  scientific  observation;  as,  (a)  a 
group  of  animals  or  plants  which  generally 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other  in  the 
more  essential  features  of  their oiiganization. 
which  produce  fertile  progeny,  and  which 
may,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  produce  indi- 
viduals varying  from  the  general  type  of  the 
group,  the  vanation,  however,  being  in  all 
cases  of  a  limited  kind.  Under  this  definition 
the  various  species,  'kinds'  of  animals  and 
plants,  and  their  included  varieties  may  be 
comprehended;  and  this  mode  of  stating 
the  idea  of  species  at  the  same  time  leaves 
the  great  question  of  the  'origin  of  species.' 
raised  chiefiy  by  Darwin  and  his  followers, 
an  open  one,  and  one  which  must  be  left 
for  future  observers  to  settle.  Up  till  a 
recent  time  naturalists  regarded  species  as 
unchanging  throughout  the  longest  succes- 
sion of  ages,  except  within  narrow  and 
marked  limits.  Thus  Buffon  defines  a  spe- 
cies as  'a  constant  succession  of  individuals 
similar  to,  and  capable  of  reproducing  each 
other;'  and  Cuvier  as  '  a  succession  of  indi- 
viduals which  reproduces  and  perpetuates  it- 
self.' (&)  In  mineralogy,  chemistry,  and  such 
sciences  as  relate  to  inorganic  substances, 
species  is  regarded  by  some  writers  as  being 
determined  by  identity  of  physical  proper- 
ties, as  specific  gravity,  hardness,  &c. ;  and 
by  others,  as  constituted  by  chemical  com- 
position, the  natural  properties  going  for 
nothing.  In  scientific  classification  species 
unite  to  form  groups  called  genera,  which 
are  included  in  orders,  the  ordei-s  forming 
classes,  and  so  on.— 4.  In  logic,  a  group  of 
individuals  agreeing  in  common  attributes 
and  desigrnated  by  a  common  name ;  a  con- 
ception subordinated  to  another  conception, 
called  a  genus  or  generic  conception,  from 
which  it  differs  in  containing  or  compre- 
hending more  attributes,  and  extending  to 
fewer  individuals;  thus  'man'  is  a  species 
under  'animal'  as  &  genus,  and  'man'  in  its 
turn  may  be  regarded  as  a  genus  with  re- 
spect to  European,  Asiatic,  and  the  like.— 

6.  Kind ;  sort ;  variety ;  description ;  as.  a 
coarse  species  of  wit ;  a  species  of  low  cun- 
ning ;  a  fine  species  of  cloth ;  a  rare  species 
of  generosity.— ^.t  Metal  coined  into  a  cir- 
culating medium;  coin;  specie. 

Rome  possessed  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 


circulating  species  of  its  time  than  anv  European 
city.  .4rbt*tkuol. 

species,  your  honour  knows,  is  of  easier  conveyance. 

Gnrriek. 

7.  t  In  m£d.  (a)  a  component  part  of  a  com- 
pound medicine;  a  simple.  (6)  A  compound 
powder  of  any  kind.  Qutn«ey.— &  In  civil 
lava,  the  form  or  shape  given  to  materiala ; 
fashion  or  shape:  form;  figure.  BurrilL 
Specillc  (spe-sif  ik).  a.  [Fr.  sp^cifique,  from 
L.  species,  and /ado,  to  make.]  1.  Pertain- 
ing to,  characterizing,  or  constituting  a  spe- 
cies; possessing  the  peculiar  property  or 
properties  which  constitute  somethinga  spe- 
cies and  distinguish  it  from  other  things;  as, 
the  specific  form  of  an  animal  or  a  plant;  the 
specific  oualitles  of  a  plant  or  a  drug;  the 
specific  difference  between  an  acid  and  an 
alkali;  the  specific  distinction  between  vir- 
tue and  vice. 

specific  difference  is  that  primary  attribute  wbicb 
distinguishes  each  species  from  one  another.  It-'atts. 

2.  Tending  to  specify  or  particularize ;  defi- 
nite; precise;  as.  a  specific  statement— 8.  In 
med.  acting  upon  some  particular  organ 
more  than  upon  others ;  possessed  of  pecu- 
liar eflUcacy  in  the  cure  of  a  particular  dis- 
ease. See  the  noun.— 4.  In  law,  having  a 
certain  form  or  designation;  observing  a 
certain  form;  pT%o{%&.— Specific  centre^  the 
point  or  locality  where  any  species  of  ani- 
mals or  plants  had  its  origin,  and  from  which 
its  individuids  became  diffused.  —  <S|peei^ 
character,  that  which  distinguishes  one  spe- 
cies from  every  other  species  of  the  same 
genus ;  the  essential  character  of  a  species. 
—Specific  gravity.  See  under  Gravity. — 
Specific  heat.  See  Heat.  —  Specific  legacy, 
in  law,  a  bequest  of  a  particular  thing,  as 
of  a  particular  piece  of  furniture,  specified 
and  distinguished  from  all  others. — Speeifie 
name,  the  name  which,  appended  to  the 
name  of  the  genus,  constitutes  the  distinc- 
tive name  of  the  species:  originally  applied 
by  Linnoius  to  the  essential  charactered  the 
species,  or  the  essential  difference.  The 
present  specific  name  he  at  first  called  the 
trivial  name. 

Specific  (spe-sif  ik).  n.  1.  In  med.  a  remedy 
which  exerts  a  special  action  in  the  preven- 
tion or  cure  of  a  disease ;  an  infallible,  or 
supposed  infallible  remedy. 

If  she  would  drink  a  good  decoction  of  sarsa,  with 
the  usual  specifics,  she  might  enjoy  a  good  health. 

IVisetmtm. 

2.  Something  certain  to  effect  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  used ;  an  unfailing  agent 
'The  most  approved  specific  for  getting  out 
the  stain  of  red  wine.'  Dr.  a.  More. 

Spedflcal  ( spe-sif  ik-al),  a.  Same  as  ^m- 
cific.    Blaacstone. 

Sl)e(^cally  (spe-sifik-al-li),  adv.  In  a  spe- 
cific manner;  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
species;  definitely;  particularly.  'Those 
several  virtues  that  are  specifically  requisite 
to  a  due  performance  of  this  duty.'    South, 

But  it  is  rather  manifest  that  the  essence  of  spirit* 
is  n  substance  specifically  distinct  from  all  corporeal 
matter  whatsoever.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Speciflcalness  ( spe-sif  ikal-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  specifit-al. 

Spedflcatet  ( spe-sif ik-&t).  v.t.  pret  A  pp. 
sjjeeificated;  ppr.  specifieatina.  [L.  species, 
form,  and/octo,  to  make.]  To  show,  mark, 
or  designate  the  species  or  the  distinguish- 
ing particulars  of  a  thing ;  to  specif.  Sir 
M.  HaU. 

Spedflcation  (spes1-fi-k&''shon).  n.  l.  The 
act  of  specifying  or  determining  by  a  mark 
or  limit ;  notation  of  limits. 

This  specification  or  limitation  of  the  question  bin- 
ders the  disputers  from  wandering  away  from  the 
precise  point  <^  inquiry.  Watts. 

2.  The  designation  of  particulars;  particular 
mention;  as,  the  spedfieaticni  of  a  charige 
against  a  militarv  or  naval  officer.— S.  A  par- 
ticular and  detailed  account  or  description 
of  a  thing;  specifically,  a  statement  of  par- 
ticulars, describing  the  dimensions,  details, 
peculiarities,  Ac.,  of  any  work  about  to  be 
undertaken,  as  in  architecture,  building, 
engineering,  &c.  It  is  a  condition  in  patents 
that  the  inventor  should  give  a  specification 
of  his  invention,  in  which  the  nature  of  the 
invention  must  be  particularlv  described 
and  ascertained.  —4.  An  article,  item,  or 
particular  specified.  — 6.  In  Scais  law,  the 
formation  of  a  new  property  from  materiala 
belonging  to  another. 

Bpedflcneu  ( spe-sif ik-nesl  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  specific. 

Specify  (spesCi-fl),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  spedfisd; 
ppr.  specifying.  [Fr.  specifier,  as  if  from  a 
L.  spedfico  —  species,  and  /ado,  to  make  1 
To  mention  or  name  distinctively;  to  deaig- 


F&te.  Hx,  fat,  full;       mb,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mdve;       tube,  tub,  bvll;       oil,  pound;       y,  Sc  abune;      f,  8c.  ttn. 
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tuilf  tn  wonU.  so  aa  to  distiiigiiish  a  thing 
tnmi  every  other ;  as,  to  tpw^y  the  uses  of 
m  plant ;  to  tpeci/y  the  articles  one  wants 
to  purchase. 

Hr  tui«  there  icivrii  u%  an  exact  i^oKraphy  or 
<«r«4X«*.  vhcr*  the  (.uuntries  and  the  uses  of  their 

fibat  by  which  a  thing  is  seen  aucl  recoguized. 
a  mark  or  token,  an  example  or  specimen, 
rn)iu«p«cio,tolook,tol}ehulU  See  Spkcies.  ] 
A  part  or  small  portion  of  anything  intended 
to  exhibit  the  land  of  the  whole,  or  of  some- 
thing not  exhibited ;  a  sample ;  as,  a  i^eci- 
iN«ii  of  painting  or  com positJon;  Ktpeexmen 
of  one's  art  or  skill.  —Sveeitnen^  Sample.  A 
Mcimen  is  a  portion  or  a  larger  whole  ero- 
plojred  to  exluoit  the  nature  or  Idnd  of  that 
of  which  it  forms  a  part,  without  reference 
it*  the  relative  quality  of  individual  por- 
tions; thus  a  cabinet  of  mineralogical  apeei- 
mens  exhibits  the  nature  of  the  rocks  from 
which  they  are  broken.  A  $ain^  is  a  por- 
tion taken  out  of  a  quanti^.  and  implies  that 
the  quality  of  the  whole  is  to  be  judged  by 
it,  and  not  rarely  that  it  is  to  be  used  as  a 
slandard  for  testing  the  goodness,  genulne- 
neaa.  purity  of  the  whole,  and  the  like.  In 
many  cases.  howoTer,  the  words  are  used 
Indiilerently. 

8p«CiolOK7  (spe-shi-oro-JiX  n.  The  doctrine 
of  species. 

Specloaity  (sp6-shi-os1-ti),  n.  The  state  of 
being  specioiu;  a  specious  show;  a  specious 
person  or  thing.  '  Professions  built  so 
larKelir  on  tpeeioniy  instead  of  performance. ' 
CaHpU. 

SpMUrai  (spd'shosX  a.  [Ft.  sp^eieux;  L. 
tpeeiomUt  diowy,  beautiful,  plausible,  from 
9p*eiet.  look,  show,  appearance.  See  Spb- 
riKsL  ]  1. 1  Pleasing  to  the  eye ;  outwardly 
nlcaatn:^;  showy;  beautiful:  fair.  *A  virgine 
ral  gpedoHt.  and  semely  of  stature.'  Metric 
01/  Romanee  of  fourtee%ith  eentury.  *As 
sweet  to  the  smeU  as  tptdoua  to  the  sight' 
FuiUr. 

The  re«t,  far  greater  part. 
Win  deem  in  outward  rites  and  specious  forms 
RcKcioa  satisfted.  MUton. 

*  Apparently  rlffht;  superficially  fair,  Just, 
or  correct;  plausible;  appearing  well  at  first 
▼lew :  as.  »pecimi$  reasoning ;  a  tpedoxu  ar- 
mimcnt :  a  tpeeiotu  objection.  '  And  count 
thy  tpecicns  gifts  no  gifts,  but  guiles.'  MU- 
ttm. 

K  niAn's  acts  are  shividi.  not  true  but  sptci^tts:  his 
Tcrj  th'taehu  are  false,  he  thinks  too  as  a  slave  and 
(owar<l.  tul  he  have  got  Fear  under  his  feet. 

CariyU. 

-09UnnbU,CoUurable,  Specioff$,  Platmble. 
»«m  under  Ostbnsibls.— syn.  Bhowy,  plaua- 
i>»le.  ostensible,  colourable,  feasible. 

SpecUnuly  (sp^shus-liX  ad r.  in  a  specious 
manner;  with  a  fair  appearance;  witn  show 
of  nsht;  a^  to  reason  $peeioiuly.  'That 
p«*rvinated  derotion  under  which  any  kind 
uf  impiety  is  wont  to  be  disguised  and  put 
off  more  tpedausly. '    Hammond. 

ApedoafllMI  (sp^shus-nesl  n.  The  qua- 
Utjr  of  being  specious;  plausiole  appearance; 
fair  external  show ;  as,  the  tpeeiotuneu  of 
an  argument 

9p%dL  (spek).  flu  [A.  Sax.  ipecea,  L.O.  gpaak, 
a  speck ;  perhaps  from  root  of  speio;  comp. 
0pai  and  tpit.}  L  A  spot;  a  stain;  a  blemish; 
a  snail  place  in  anjrthing  that  is  discoloured 
by  foreign  matter,  or  is  of  a  colour  different 
from  that  of  the  main  substance;  as,  a  apeck 

00  paper  or  cloth. 

T>«e  tktlc  rift  withirt  the  lover's  lute. 
« *r  htiic  pitted  sprct  in  gamer'd  fruit. 
Thai  roctJOc^  Inward  slowly  moulders  all 

TtHt^son. 

1  A  small  particle  or  patch ;  as,  a  gpeck  of 
•BOW  OQ  a  hilL  *  The  bottom  consisting  of 
my  sand  with  black  specka'  An»on'$ 
rpysya  —  Stx.  Spot,  stain,  flaw,  blemish. 

lp«ek  («pekX  V  t  To  spot;  to  mark  or  stain 
mspouordropa.  'jrpMk'd  with  gold.'  MU- 

(spekV.  n.  [D.  tpelr.  fat ;  A.  Sax.  gpic. 
)  L  Blabber,  the  fat  of  whales  and 
mammalia,  In  South  Africa,  the  fat 
fl'sh  of  the  hippopotamus  is  so  call^  by  the 
Italeh  — 2.t  Bmeon.  -  Speck  /alU,  in  whaJte- 
^sMiMff,  faUs  or  ropes  rove  through  bloclu 
fur  hotadiig  the  blubber  and  bone  off  the 
whale 

^•cad*  (spekOX  fi.  [I)fm.of«pedt.)  A  little 
•pot  In  aoythtng.  of  a  different  substance  or 
rf>l0or  Crotn  that  of  the  thing  itself;  a  speck. 
Ipfdlte  (speklX  V  t.  prel  <t  pp.  tpfekled; 
par  jBwfiffiiy.  To  mark  with  small  spots 
of  a  offfcrent  colour  from  the  ground  or 


Speckled  (spek^d),  p.  and  a.  1.  Marked 
with  specks  or  speckles;  variegated  with 
spots  of  a  different  colour  from  the  ground 
or  surface  of  the  object;  as,  the  meekled 
breast  of  a  bird ;  a  ipeekUd  serpent  Dry  den. 
2.  In  her.  spotted  over  with  another  tincture. 

SpeokledneM  (spekld-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  speckled. 

Bjpeck8loiieer(spek-shon-SrO,n.  [See Speck, 
blubber]  In  wiale-Jiihingt  the  chief  har- 
pooner ;  he  also  directs  the  cutting  opera- 
tions in  clearing  the  whale  of  its  blubber 
and  bones. 

Speokt  (spekt).  n.  (See  Spioht.]  A  wood- 
pecker. Written  also  Speight  [Obsolete 
or  local.] 

Specs,  SpeokB  (speks).  n.  pi  A  vulgar  ab- 
oreTiation  for  Speetaelet. 

Spectacle  (spek'ta-kl),  n.  [Fr.  from  L.  $pec- 
taoti<ttm.from«pec<o,  to  behold.freq.of  s|)ecio, 
to  see.  See  Spkoiks.]  1.  A  show;  a  gazing- 
stock;  something  exhibited  to  view;  usually, 
something  presented  to  view  as  extraordi- 
naiy.  or  something  that  is  beheld  as  unusual 
and  worthy  of  special  notice;  specifically,  a 
pageant ;  a  eorgeous  or  splendid  show ;  an 
exhibition  which  is  mainly  attiacUve  to  the 
eye;  as,  a  dramatic  gpeetade. 

We  are  made  a  spectacle  unto  the  world,  and  to 
angels,  and  to  men.  1  Cor.  iv.  9. 

In  open  market-place  produced  they  me, 
To  be  a  public  spectacu  to  alL  Shak. 

2.  Anything  seen;  a  sight  'The  dreadful 
ipeetacle  of  that  sad  house  of  pride.'  Spen- 
ier.—S.  pL  A  well-known  and  invaluable 
optical  instrument  used  to  assist  or  correct 
some  defect  in  the  organs  of  vision.  Spec- 
tacles consist  of  two  oval  or  circular  lenses 
mounted  in  a  light  metal  frame  which  is 
made  up  of  the '  bows,' '  bridge.'  and '  sides '  or 
'temples.'  The  frame  is  so  constructed  as 
to  adhere  to  the  nose  and  temples,  and  keep 
the  lenses  in  the  proper  position.  Spectacles 
which  are  merely  fixed  on  the  nose  are  usu- 
ally called  eye-glasses.  Spectacles  with 
convex  lenses  are  used  to  siid  the  sight  of 
the  aged,  or  those  who  are  termed  long  or 
far  sighted;  and  spectacles  with  concave 
lenses  are  used  to  assist  the  vision  of  those 
who  are  near-sighted.  In  long-sighted  per- 
sons the  refractive  powers  of  the  eye  are 
too  feeble,  or  the  cornea  is  too  much  flat- 
tened; hence,  the  rays  of  light  coming  from 
an  object  after  entering  the  eye  do  not  con- 
verge sufficiently  soon  to  be  brought  to  a 
focus,  and  form  a  perfect  image  of  the  ob- 
ject on  the  retina.  The  convex  lens  coun- 
teracts this  defect  by  increasing  the  con- 
vergence of  the  rays,  and  causing  them  to 
meet  at  the  retina.  Short-sfghtedness  is  a 
defect  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  has 
been  stated,  and  hence  must  be  corrected 
by  opposite  means,  namely,  by  concave 
lenses.  In  both  cases  the  value  of  spectacles 
depends  upon  their  being  accurately  adapted 
to  the  state  of  tlie  eye.  Spectacles  with  col- 
oured lenses,  as  green,  blue,  neutral-tint, 
smoke-colour,  &c.,  are  used  to  protect  the 
eyes  from  a  glare  of  Ught  Divided  gpec- 
taeleK  have  each  lens  composed  of  two  semi- 
circles of  different  foci  neatly  united ;  one 
half  for  looking  at  distant  objects,  and  the 
other  for  examining  things  near  the  eve. 
Another  kind,  called  perutcopic  epeetacles, 
has  been  contrived  in  order  to  sJlow  con- 
siderable latitude  of  motion  to  the  eyes 
without  fatigue.  The  lenses  employed  in 
this  case  are  either  of  a  meniscus  or  con- 
cavo-convex form,  the  concave  side  beine 
turned  to  the  eye.  Spectacles  with  glazed 
wings  or  frames  partly  filled  with  crape  or 
wire-gauze  are  used  to  shield  the  eyes  from 
dust  Ac.  Spectacles,  as  they  form  nn  in- 
strument of  binocular  power,  are  usually 
designated  a  pair  o/tpectadee.—4.  t  The  eye ; 
the  organ  of  vision. 

And  bid  mine  eyes  be  packtng^  with  my  heart 
And  called  them  blind  and  dtisky  sptctades. 
For  losing  ken  of  Albion's  wished  coast.    Shak. 

5.  pi.  Fig.  something  which  aids  the  intel- 
lectual ught 

Shakespeare  . . .  needed  not  the  jr/fr;A>f^x  of  books 
to  read  nature.  Dryden. 

Stn.  Show,  sight,  exhibition,  representation, 
pageant 

Spectacled  (spek'U-kld),  a.  Furnished  with 
or  wearing  spectacles.  '  As  spectacled  she 
sits  in  chTmnevnook.'  Keatn. Spectacled 
bear,  a  bear  of  the  genus  Tremarctos,  the 
sole  representative  of  the  Ursidie  in  South 
America.  So  called  from  the  light-coloured 
rings  round  the  eyes  having  exactly  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  pair  of  spectacles;  the  rest  of 
the  face  and  body  being  black. 


toectacalar  (spek-tak'fi-lArX  a.  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  show  or  spectacle; 
as,  a  spectacular  drama.  '  Spectacular 
sports. '  Hiekes.—i.  Pertaining  to  spectacles 
or  glasses  for  assistinff  vision. 

Spectant  (spek'tant).  ppr.  [L.  spectana, 
spectantis,  ppr.  of  speeto,  to  behold.]  In 
her,  a  term  applied  to  an  animal  at  gaze,  or 
looking  forward ;  sometimes  termed  in/««<l 
aspect.  The  term  is  likewise  aitplied  t<»  unv 
animal  looking  upwards  with  the  nose  bend- 
wise. 

Spectationt  (spek-ta'Bhon),rk  [L.  spectatio, 
spectationis,  from  speeto.  See  Spkotaclil) 
Aegard;  look;  aspect;  i^pearance. 

This  simple  spectaNen  of  the  lungs  is  diflerenced 
from  that  which  concomltates  a  pleurisy.      Har*^. 

Spectator (snekt&'tor). n.  [L , from specio^ 
freq.  of  specio,  to  look,  to  behold.  See  Spk- 
ciGs.]  One  who  looks  on ;  one  that  sees  or 
beholds;  a  beholder;  one  who  Is  present  at  a 
play  or  spectacle;  as,  tlie  spectators  of  a 
show;  the  spectators  were  numerous. 

Vhere  be  of  them  that  will  themselves  laugh  to  set 
on  some  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  lau^h  too. 

SAak. 

Stn.  Looker-on,  beholder,  observer,  witness. 

Spectatorial  (spek-tatd^ri-alX  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  spectator.    Addison. 

Spectator8llip(spek-t4'tor-ship),n.  l.tThe 
act  of  beholding.  'Some  deatn  more  long 
In  speetatorship.'  Shak.—Z  The  office  or 
quality  of  a  spectator.   Spectator.    [Rare.] 

Spectatre88.Spectatrlz(8pekta'tres,spek- 
ta'triksX  n.  [L.  spectatrix.  See  Spkctator.  ) 
A  female  beholder  or  looker  on.  Jiowe; 
Jeffrey. 

Spectral  (spek'tral).  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a 
spectre;  ghostlike;  ghostly. 

Some  of  the  spectral  appearances  which  he  bad 
been  told  of  in  a  winter's  evening.       Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  Pertaining  to  bculor  spectra ;  pertainli^ 
to  the  solar  or  prismatic  spectrum;  exhibit- 
ing the  hues  of  the  prismatic  spectrum; 
produced  by  the  aid  of  the  specuum ;  as, 
spectral  colours;  spectral  analysis. 

Spectrally  (spek'tral-li).  adv.  In  a  spectral 
manner;  uke  a  ghost  or  spectre.    WhiUier. 

Spectre  (spek'tfir).  n.  [Fr.  spectre;  from  L. 
spectrum,  an  appearance,  an  apparition, 
from  speeto,  to  behold.  See  SPBCIE8  ]  1.  An 
apparition;  the  appearance  of  a  person  who 
is  dead;  a  ghost;  a  spirit;  a  phantom. 

The  ghosts  of  traitors  from  the  bridge  descend. 
With  Dold  fanatic  spectres  to  rejoice.         Dryden. 

Lest  the  spectre  of  indefeasible  riKht  should  stand 
once  more  in  arms  on  the  tomb  of  the  house  of  York, 
the  two  houses  of  parliament  showed  an  earnest  de- 
sire for  the  king's  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  Haltam. 

2.  In  tool,  (a)  one  of  a  family  of  orthnpterons 
Insects.  See  PHASMlDiL  (&)  A  species  of 
quadrumanous  mammal  (Jjemur  spectrum, 
Linn.),  so  called  on  account  of  its  nocturnal 
habits,  attenuated  frame,  long  and  skeleton- 
like limbs,  and  the  gliding,  stealthy,  noise- 
less motion  by  which  it  suiprises  a  sleeping 
prey.  (hoen. 
Spectre-bat  (spek't^r-bat),  n.    See  Pbtllo- 

frTOMIDA 

SpeotrolOglcal  (spek-tr6-loj'lkal),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  spectrology;  performed  or  de- 
termined by  spectrology;  as.  spectrologieal 
analysis. 

Spectrology  (spek-troro-ji),  n.  [Spectrum, 
and  Or.  Mgos,  discourse.  ]  That  branch  of 
science  which  determines  the  constitoent 
elements  and  other  conditions  of  bodies  by 
examination  of  theUr  spectra. 

Spectrometer  (spek-trom'et-6r),  n.  {Spec- 
frttm,  and  Or.  metron,  a  measure.]  An  ap- 
paratus attached  to  a  spectroscope  for  pur- 
poses of  measurement,  consisting  of  a  tube 
containing  an  engraved  or  photographed 
scale,  the  image  of  which  is  transmitted  so 
as  to  appear  side  by  side  with  the  spectrunL 

Spectroscope  (spek'trd-skdp),  n.  [Spec- 
frum,  and  Or.  skoped,  to  look  at.]  The  in- 
strument employed  in  spectnnn  analysis. 
It  usually  consists  of  a  tube  with  a  slit  at 
one  end,  and  a  convex  lens  called  a  esUir 
motor  at  the  other,  from  which  parallel  rays 
of  light  proceed;  a  prism,  or  train  of  prisms, 
to  separate  the  differently  refrangible  rays; 
and  a  telescope  to  view  a  magnified  image 
of  the  spectnun  produced. 

Spectroscopic,  Spectroscopical  (spek-tr6- 
skop'ik,  spek-trO-skop'ik-alX  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  spectroscope  or  spectroscopy 

Spectroscopically  (spek-trd-skop^ik-al-ll). 
adv.  In  a  spectroscopic  manner;  by  the  use 
of  the  spectroscope. 

Spectroscoplst  (spek'tr6-skdp-lst),  n.  One 
who  uses  the  spectroscope ;  one  sldUed  la 
spectroscopy. 


ea,  dkakB^,     Hk,  8c  loefc;     g,  go\     j.  job;     h,  Fr.  tois;     ng,  sin^;     f  H,  thea\  th,  tAixi;     w,  trig;     wh,  wAig;    xh,  aiore.— See  KlY. 
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teeetroscopy  (8pek'tr6-8k6p-i),  n.  That 
ortnch  of  science,  more  particularly  of 
ohemlcal  Bcience,  which  is  concerned  with 
the  use  of  the  apectroBoope  and  with  spec- 
tram  analysis. 

to60tnim(8pek'tram),  n.  pi.  Spectra(Bpek'- 
traX    Lf  A  spectre;  an  appHrition. 

Lavater  pats  solitmriness  a  inaiu  cause  of  such 
speCmmt  or  apparitions.  Burton, 

2.  An  image  of  something  seen,  continning 
after  the  eyes  are  closed,  covered,  or  turned 
away.  If,  for  example,  we  loolc  intensely  with 
one  eye  upon  any  coloured  object,  such  as  a 
wafw  placed  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and 
inmiediately  afterwards  turn  the  same  eye 
to  another  part  of  the  paper»  we  shall  see  a 
similar  spot,  but  of  a  different  colour.  Thus, 
if  the  wafer  be  red,  the  seeming  n>ot  will  be 
green;  if  black.it  will  be  changed  into  white. 
These  images  are  also  termed  ocuiar  spectra. 
S.  The  oblong  figure  or  stripe  formed  on  a 
wall  or  screen  by  a  beam  of  light,  as  of  the 
sun,  receiTed  through  a  small  hole  or  slit 
and  refricted  bv  being  passed  thi'ough  a 
prism.  This  stripe  is  coloured  througnont 
its  length,  the  colours  shading  insensibly 
into  one  another  from  red  at  the  one  end, 
through  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo, 
to  violet  at  the  other.  This  analvsls  is  due 
to  the  different  refrangibilities  of  the  com- 
ponent rays,  the  violet  being  the  most  re- 
frangible and  red  the  least  Besides  the 
coloured  rays,  the  spectrum  contains  ther- 
mal or  heating  rays,  and  chemical  rays.  The 
heating  effect  of  the  solar  spectrum  increases 
in  going  from  the  violet  to  the  red,  and  still 
continues  to  increase  for  a  certain  distance 
beyond  the  visible  spectrum  at  the  red  end, 
while  the  chemical  action  is  very  faint  in 
the  red,  strong  in  the  bine  and  violet,  and 
aensible  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond 
the  violet  end.  The  actinic  rays,  or  those 
beyond  the  violet,  may  be  rendered  visible 
by  throwing  them  upon  a  surface  treated 
with  some  fluorescent  substance.  (See  Ac- 
tinism.) A  pure  spectrum  of  solar  light  is 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  numerous  dark 
lines,  called  Fraunho/er'g  lines  (which  seeX 
each  dark  line  marking  tlie  absorption  of  a 
particular  elementary  ray.  By  means  of 
these  dark  linra  and  certain  bright  lines 
analogous  to  them,  to  be  referred  to.  facts 
of  the  highest  importance,  especially  in 
chemist,  have  been  ascertained.  For  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  import  of  these 
lines,  five  principles  require  to  he  kept  in 
view.  Fimt,  an  iucandescent  solid  or  liquid 
body  gives  out  a  cotUinutmt  spectrum. 
Second,  an  incandescent  gaseous  body  gives 
out  a  discontinuous  f^pectrum,  consisting  of 
bright  lines.  Third,  each  element  wlien  in 
the  state  of  an  incandescent  gas  give«  out 
lines  peculiar  to  itself.  Fourth,  if  the  light 
of  an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid  passes 
through  a  gaseous  lM>dv,  certain  of  its  rays 
art  alworbed.  and  black  lines  in  the  spec- 
trum indicate  the  nature  of  the  substance 
which  absorbed  the  ray.  P\ftk,  each  ele- 
ment, when  gaseous  and  incandescent,  emits 
bright  rays  identical  in  colour  and  position 
on  the  spectrum  with  those  which  it  absorbs 
from  light  transmitted  through  it  Now. 
applying  these  principles  to  the  solar  spec- 
trum, we  find,  from  the  nature  and  position 
of  the  rays  /ibaorbed,  tiiat  its  light  passes 
through  hydrogen,  potassium,  sodium,  cal- 
cium, barium,  magnesium,  dnc.  iron,  chro- 
mium.cobalt,  nickel.cc^per,  and  manganese, 
all  in  a  state  of  gas.  and  constituting  part 
of  the  solar  envelope,  whence  we  conclude 
that  these  bo'lies  are  present  in  the  subBtane« 
of  the  sun  itself,  from  which  they  have  been 
volatilized  by  heat  The  moon  and  planets 
have  spectra  like  that  of  the  sun,  because 
they  shine  by  its  reflected  light,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  each  fixed  star  has  a  spec- 
trum peculiar  to  itself.  It  has  been  already 
•aid  Uiat  the  iucandescent  vapour  of  each 
elementary  substance  has  a  characteristic 
spectrum,  consisting  of  fixed  lines,  which 
never  changes.  Thu  furnishes  the  chemist 
with  a  test  of  an  exquisitely  delicate  nature 
for  the  detection  of  the  presence  of  very 
minute  quantities  of  elementary  bodies. 
Thus,  by  heating  any  substance  till  it  be- 
comes gaseous  and  incandescent  and  then 
taking  its  spectrum,  he  is  able  by  the  lines 
to  read  off,  as  it  were,  from  the  spectrum 
the  various  elements  present  in  the  vapour. 
Four  new  elements,  vix.  rubidium,  cseslum, 
indium,  and  thallium,  have  thus  been  de- 
tected. The  emplojrment  of  the  spectrum 
for  the  detection  of  the  presence  of  ele- 
mentary bodies,  whether  by  obsoring  the 


rays  they  absorb  or  those  they  emit,  is  called 
speetrtim  or  speatrtU  analysis,  and  the  in- 
urument  employed  a  sipeetroseope  (which 
seeX 

Specular  (spek'd-ldr),  a.  [L.  specularis, 
from  speculum,  a  mirror,  from  speeio,  to 
see.  See  Specibs.]  1.  Having  the  qualities 
of  amlrroror  looking-glass;  having  a  smooth, 
reflecting  surface ;  as.  a  specular  metal ;  a 
specular  surface.  'The  skill  of  specular 
stone.'  Donne.  —8.  t  Assisting  sight  by  means 
of  optical  properties. 

Thy  sfecular  orb 
Apply  to  weIl-<li9Mcted  kernels.       y.  PhQifs. 

8.t  Affording  view. 

Look  once  more  ere  we  leave  this  sftculmr  mount 

MiUmn, 

—Specular  iron  ore,  a  hard,  crystallized  va- 
riety of  hiematite.  consisting  ot  anhydrous 
ferric  oxide  of  a  dark-red  colour,  inclining 
to  black. 

Specnlarla  (spek-a-la'ri<aX  is.  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat  order  Campanulaceao.  The  spe- 
cies are  small  annual  plants,  with  alternate, 
entire,  or  toothed  leaves,  and  sessile,  axil- 
lary, or  shortiy-stalked  blue,  white,  or  violet 
flowers.  8.  hybnda  is  a  native  of  the  corn- 
fields of  Great  Britain.  S.  speculum  is  a 
pretty  annual,  commonly  cultivated  under 
the  name  of  Venus's  looking-glass. 

Speculate  (spek'fi-l&tX  v.i.  pi'et  &pp.  specu- 
lated; ppr.  «peett2at»*i^.  [L.  speculor,  specu- 
latus,  to  view,  to  contemplate,  from  specula, 
a  lookout,  from  speeio,  to  see.  See  Species, 
due.]  1.  To  meditate;  to  revolve  in  the  mhid; 
to  consider  a  subject  by  turning  it  in  the 
mind  and  viewing  it  in  its  different  aspects 
and  relations ;  to  theorize ;  as.  to  speculate 
on  political  events:  to  speculate  on  the  pro- 
bable results  of  a  discovery.— 2.  In  com.  to 
purchase  goods,  stock,  or  other  things  with 
the  expectation  of  an  advance  in  price  and 
of  selling  the  articles  with  a  profit  by  means 
of  such  advance:  to  engage  in  speculation : 
frequently  applied  to  unsound  business 
transactions;  as,  to  speculate  in  ooffee,  or  in 
sugar,  or  in  bank  stock. 

Speculate  (spek'fi-latX  v.  L  To  consider  at- 
tentively; to  examine:  as,  to  speculate  the 
nature  of  a  thing.    [Rare.] 

We  conceit  ourselves  that  we  contemplate  absolute 
existence  when  we  onijr  sfeculatt  absolute  privatioo. 

Sir  ly.  Hamilton. 

Speculation  (spek-a-la'shon).  n.  l.f  The  act 
of  looking  on;  examination  by  the  eye;  view. 

Though  we  upon  this  mountain's  basis  bjr 
Took  stand  for  idle  s^cutation.  ShaJk. 

2.  Mental  view  of  anything  in  its  various  as- 
pects and  relations;  contemplation:  intellec- 
tual examination;  as,  the  events  of  the  day 
afford  matter  of  serious  specukUion  to  the 
friends  of  Christianity. 

Thenceforth  to  spallations  hi^h  or  deep 
I  tam'd  my  tbot^ts.  Milton. 

3.  Train  of  thoughts  formed  by  meditation; 
a  theory  or  theoretical  view. 

From  him  Socrates  derived  the  principles  of  mo- 
rality and  most  part  of  his  natural  spectdations. 

Sir  H'.  Tonflt. 

4.  That  part  of  philosophy  which  is  neither 
practical  nor  experimental.  Fleming. — 
6.t  Power  of  sight;  vision. 

Thou  hast  no  s/raUatiaH  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with.  SkaJt. 

6.  In  com.  (a)  the  act  or  practice  of  laying 
out  money  or  of  incurring  extensive  rides 
with  a  view  to  more  than  the  usual  success 
in  trade;  the  buying  of  articles  of  merchan- 
dise, shaj'es.  stocks,  or  any  purchasable  com- 
modities whatever  in  expectation  of  a  rise  of 
price,  and  thereupon  a  gain  to  the  buyer:  an 
anticipation  on  the  part  of  a  trader  that  de- 
mand will  be  excessive  or  that  supply  will  be 
deficient:  the  term  is  generally  used  with 
some  slight  meaning  of  disapprobation,  (b) 
A  single  act  of  speculation;  a  hazardous  com- 
mercial or  other  business  transaction  entered 
into  in  the  hope  of  large  profits.  'A  vast 
speculation  had  failed.'    Tennyson. 

The  establishment  of  any  new  manufacture,  of  any 
new  branch  of  commerce,  or  of  any  new  practice  of 
a^'riculture,  is  alwavs  a  sptculation,  from  which  the 
projector  promises  nimseu  extraordinary  profits. 

Adam  Smith. 

7.  A  game  at  cards,  the  leading  principle  of 
which  is  tiie  purchase  of  an  unknown  card 
on  the  calculation  of  its  probable  value,  or 
of  a  Imown  card  on  the  chance  of  no  better 
appearing  during  the  game,  a  portion  of  tiie 
pack  not  being  dealt    Latham, 

Speculatist  (spek^Q-lat-ist),  fi.  One  whtf 
speculates  or  forms  theories;  a  speculator; 
a  theorist  '  The  very  ingenious  speculatist, 
Mr.  Hume.'    Dr.  Knox. 


Speculative  (spek'u-lat-ivX  a.  [Fr.  sp^eu- 
iat\f.  See  Speculate.]  l.  Given  to  specu- 
lation ;  contemplative.  'The  mind  of  man 
being  by  nature  speailative.'  Hooker.— 
2.  Pertaining  to.  involvins.  or  formed  by 
speculation;  theoretical:  ideal;  not  verifle<l 
by  fact,  experiment,  or  practice;  as,  a  scheme 
merely  ^eaUative. 

The  speculative  part  of  philosophy  is  mctapliv^ics. 
The  speculative  part  of  mathemaucs  is  that  wliicli  ha» 
no  application  to  the  arts.  Fleming. 

For  they  were  discussin?  not  a  speculative  matter, 
but  a  matter  which  had  a  direct  and  practical  connec- 
tion with  the  most  momentous  and  exdtine  disi  'Ul  cs  of 
their  own  day.  Macaulaj. 

8.  Pertaining  to  or  affording  sight  *  Posted 
on    his    speculative    height'     Coioper.  — 

4.  t  Watching;  prying.  '  My  speculatwe  and 
ofllced  instruments.     Shak. 

Counsellors  should  not  be  too  speeulative  into  their 
sovereign's  person.  Bacon. 

5.  Pertaining  to,  or  given  to,  speculation  in 
trade;  ensaged  in  speculation  or  precarious 
ventures  for  the  chance  of  large  profits. 

The  sfecHlatix>e  merchant  exercises  no  one  rc{fulv^>' 
established,  or  well-known  branch  of  business. 

Adam  Smith. 

Speculatively  (spek'Q-l&t-iv-liX  adv.  in  a 
speculative  manner:  as,  (a)  contemplatively: 
with  meditation.  (&)  Ideally;  theoretically; 
in  theory  only,  not  in  practice;  as,  proposi- 
tions seem  often  to  be  speeuXaUvely  true 
which  experience  does  not  verify. 

It  is  possible  that  a  man  may  sfeculativHy  prefer 
the  constitution  of  another  country  .  .  .  before  that 
of  the  nation  where  he  is  bora  and  lives.       Siv\/t 

(c)  In  the  way  of  speculation  in  trade,  Ac 
Speculatlyeness  (spek'a-Ut-iv-nesX  «« 
llie  state  of  being  speculative,  or  of  con- 
sisting in  speculation  only. 
Speculator  (spek'u-l&t-^X  n.  l.  One  who 
speculates  or  forms  theories;  a  theorizer.— 
2.t  An  observer;  a  contemi^ator;  a  spy;  a 
watcher.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

All  the  boats  had  one  ^pemlmtortoginn  notice  when 
the  fish  approached.  Broome. 

S.  In  com.  one  who  speculates  in  trade;  one 
who  buys  goods  or  other  things  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  rise  of  price  and  of  deriving 
profit  from  such  advance. 

Speculatorlalt(spek'ti-Iatd'YI-al).a.  Specu- 
fatory. 

Speculatory  (spek'tt-Ui-to-ri).  a.  l.  Exer- 
cising speculation;  speculative.  Carew.— 
2.  Intended  or  adapted  for  vie  wing  or  espying. 

Both  these  were  nothing  more  than  j/tfru/n/'<7ry  out- 
posts to  the  Akeman-street.  7*.  //  arton. 

Specull8t  (spek'fi-list),  n.  An  observer;  a 
speculator.    OcldsmuK.    [Sare.] 

Speculum  (spek'Q-lum),  n.  [L.,  a  mirror, 
from  speeio,  to  look,  to  behold.]  1.  A  mirror 
or  looidng-glass.— 2.  In  optics  and  asiron.  a 
reflecting  surface,  such  as  is  used  in  reflect- 
ing telescopes;  usually  made  of  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  tin  (see  Speculum  Metal  below), 
but  frequently  now  of  glass.  Those  of  glasa 
are  covered  vrith  a  film  of  silver  on  the  side 
turned  toward  the  object,  and  must  not  b» 
confounded  with  mirrors,  which  are  coated 
with  tin-amalgam  on  the  posterior  side. — 
a  In  surg.  an  instrument  used  for  dilating- 
any  passage,  as  the  ear,  or  parts  about  the 
uterus,  with  a  reflecting  body  at  the  end, 
upon  which  a  light  being  thrown  the  condi- 
tion of  the  parts  is  shown.— 4.  In  zooL  a 
bright  spot  on  animals,  often  iridescent,  as 
upon  the  wing  of  a  duck,  tail  of  a  peacock. 
&c.— Speculum  m«tai.. metal  used  for  mak- 
ing the  specula  of  reflecting  telescopes.  1 1 
is  an  alloy  of  two  parts  of  copper  and  on<- 
of  tin,  its  whiteness  being  improved  by  Uie 
addition  of  a  litUe  arsenic. 

Sped  (sped),  pret.  and  pp.  of  speed. 

Spede,tt>.t  To  speed;  to  despatch.  C/<aii«rr. 

Spedef^ta.  Effectual; successful.  Chaveer. 

Speeoet(sp6s),n.   Kind;  species.   B.Jonmn. 

Speeob  (tp^X  *>•  [A.  Sax.  spete,  speech. 
See  Spear.]  1.  The  facultv  of  uttering  ar- 
ticulate sounds  or  words,  as  in  human  beinKv; 
the  faculty  of  expressing  thoughts  by  words 
or  articulate  soimds;  the  power  of  speaking. 

God's  f^reat  gift  of  speech  abused 

Makes  thy  memory  confused.  T^nnysoH 

2.  That  which  is  spoken;  language;  words 
as  expressing  ideas. 

M  V  father's  of  a  better  naturv,  sl^ 
Than  tie  appears  by  ^poeck.  SMslt. 

Thought  is  deeper  than  all  spotth; 

Feeling  deeper  than  all  thought     C  P.  Crmnck. 

8.  A  particular  Itngmge^  as  dittiact  from 

others;  a  dialect 

I  am  the  best  of  them  that  speak  this  i;^tedt  S*«*. 


File,  fitr,  fat,  fftll;       vA,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not,  move;       tfibe,  tub,  bQll;       oil,  pound;       U,  8c.  abime;      |,  Sc  tfjf. 


4.  Dm  act  ol  (puklnv  mUi  u 


A  KoniuJ  illAooimB  In  public;  ormtioa; 
liami^iit;  a.  th«  numboT  hM  made  bti 
Ortt  j^rol  Id  ru-Uiuiient.  —  7.  Speaking: 

que*  uaplor'it.  replied.'  JIf/ton.— /^wrUd 


■jKiUa 


vr,  OrQtwu.    Spenk  li 


D«r  uf  tpHking  It      Uaroriijiu  ii  a  noiav 
•pnrh.  uuaJli  unatddlcd  anil  unpoUitaed, 

""" '  ""a  larga  aodianca,  and  tptdlallj' 

— — H  tbo  pawkooa    Oration  ia 


- ilflaUiiaa<ap<eii'i  B  u- .   ___ 

^X  of  maUnf  ipcachei  ar  dI  hanngulag. 
,  JaBOfiHU  or  cotKcmptsooa.] 

(pBtuUtka:  one  who  la  [onil  i>f  making 
aiimchaa;  a  habltnal  apeBcil- maker.  Otorgi 
Eliot     [Hlunoroui  OTContamptuaut.] 

■VMCtaliy  (ipicb-l-nx  il.  pret.  k  pp 
tliit^ifitd;  ppr.  tptthifvitig.  Tu  make  ■ 
■{■mdti  to  kaniisiiB.  iHiuniiroua  or  mn- 
UmpHioiia.] 

»PM  rill  Iff  r  (vAcinns),  >L   Tbt  act  of  nuk- 

lpMcUMa(«>«ch1«X&  1.  Deitltnteor  de- 
prtiBd  of  Uie  (acult;  a(  •peech;  dumb;  mute. 


X.  \e»i  Apeaktika  for  b  time;  alknt:  t«mpar 

arllj  dumb     -S^mcJUmi  vltb  sondei,  ani! 

half  d<*l  witta  tsar.'  JiUuan. 
tpMChl»niBM  (aptchlea-nea).!!.  Theatatt 

q€  beinf  apeachleaa;  muten«& 
"— — ^ ■■«  (epidi'niak-tr).  r    " "-- 


kimuch  L 


1,0.  • 


ad.  tpetded, 
rpoiUn,  tpud*ii,  #poil#n, 


7.  t  To  make  to  be  venad:  i 


palch;  to  kill;  lo  niln 


A'Dff.— TbepbniH  '06d«pM>d'iinniitgane- 

KJTe  yaa  tucit-.s.'    But  probably  It  vaa  orf- 

Kialljr  'aondspred.'  goad  Id  Augln-Saion 

goat  •ptfd,'  UiBt  It.  cnod  nioeeM.    Svr 


[V8ai.ifXil,'haala,  dlU- 
proaperlt)',  wenllh.  Irom 
ad  (KeUia  rerl));  OHO. 


«  thi  (pud.'    ^kot 


iriUi  iiMxf:  to  aiecute  an  order  wtth  ipaed; 
the  ileainer  went  (all  i^r^.  'Bidet  at 
high  vmL'    Atot.— B.  Impetaoahj;  iHad- 

4.  A  pnrtectJng  and  aaalatlb*  pover-  *  Fkilnt 
Nlcholaabelbyjpfd.'  5Aa*.-3Ii<.  Swift- 
naai,  nelerl^.  quIckoMa.  baala,  ileipatch. 

hMiMlar  (■pM'«r).  K.  l.  One  alio  ipeedi.— 
!.  A  kind  of  machine  for  forwanlln^  thln^ 
la  maoofactDre. 

SpoKlftll  (ipM-tnU  o.  1.  Pull  of  (peed; 
butr— 1.  SiicceHtul;  protperuu;  advan- 


flpniMlfnllr  (ipM'tul-Il).  ade.  la  a  nwedlul 
manner:  Bpeedlly;  quickly;  aucceiafullT, 

nrnnVillT  (■n«d'l-lll.  ode.  In  a  epeedr  man- 
ner; <iulcuy:  with  haitc;  In  a  ihort  time. 
'Uaata  you  •prrdilii  to  Augelo.'  Shak. 
'^nd  tpeidily  to  BcrtraiL'    Drgdai. 

Bnadlneu  (ipedinci),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  ipeedy:  quicknow;  odarlty;  haate; 
deapalcK      Sliai. 

EhMwUen  (ipM'leaX  a.  I.  Havlac  do  ipead. 

ful.     'SpaAflen  wooera.'    CAapnitnL 
BPMdW«ll  (iped'wel),  n.     [Probably  tmro 
growmg  on  madaidea,  and,  a*  It  were,  plea- 


plaotaof  the  genua  Veronica,  net  order  bcro- 
phnlarlacaE  TheipecletooDililof  herba.oD- 
der  ahruba.  or  ahiulia.  mtli  oppoailc.  altar- 


kIow;  ae,  a  rpetdy  deepatcb  ot  bnaiima- 

3.  Near;  quli:klr  approaching:  aooB  t<>  he 

SdmI  ( >p41 ).  a.  f.  and  i  [Xtym.  dodbtlol  I 
To  climb;  to  clamber.  [Scoich]  Wrtttts 
aleo^it 

Bpeslksn  (■ptl'kaDV  n.    Same  n  SpafUn 

apa«r(ip«r).  (.(.    Toaak.    SecSmt. 

Sveving,  8p«lllll>  (•per'tngl^  n.  [Scnti^. 
See  sraik.)  Inquiry:  loTetUgatiati:  tnlnr- 
matlDii  got  br  addns  queatlona :  aa.  to  |tt 
apaarjnpi  of  a  penon  a  whnMbODta. 

BpMtl  (q>«[).  v.t.     Toalab. 

Bpa«tOII^«Ur(>P*'C<»i-kUl'>.  A  dark  blue 
ratniwtMi  bed  of  claj,  eontalntaig  nodnlea  of 
clay  ImnetoDe,  found  ulSpeiltn^  nearSear- 
bomugh.  and  auppcaad  from  Ita  toaiil*  lo 
npreeeut  the  lower  green  aand. 

8pal|llt  (apat),  n.  (fiw  SpicBT.  ]  A  wood- 
peckcT.    [Obeoiela  or  locaL  ] 

8pail(ip«l).  v.t.  add  i     SanieaaAwl. 

Sptlr  (ipSrX  el  and  i.  [A.  dai.  •nrr^a,  loel. 
tvrja,  to  March  out  by  Uu  track  or  trace. 

b«ck.1  To  makadmceui^^^IrTi'to  aak: 
lo  Inquire.  (HcoLch.}  WKtted  dao  Spter. 
Sp.rr,  Spi^. 

BpelH  (•pill.  iL  [O.l  A  retldne,  conataUng 
of  nickel,  anenic  aotpfaur,  with  tncaa  of 
cobalt,  copper,  and  Hotlmouy,  found  in  the 
botloma  vi  cmclblei  In  which  amatta  or  eo- 
balUdaia  haa  been  mellsL 

ip«kqiaiii),  n.     The  room  In 

Wmteoalao 

optical  glaia.    CAawn- 


niant  III  which  tbt 


*.JO)oi 


^.•^ 


agalnit  and  trapped  the  mammoth. '  Fnwr  t 

apaUliic,  Bpaldrtm  (ipel'dh«.  qvr^naV 

n  [8c.  'peM,  to  apread  out.  to  eipand.  fri^ 
root  of  O.  •palua;  B«.  ai^oJa.  lo  ikan  i- 


BpBlearctoe  (ipt-lt-irk'toi 
acaVE,  andorrtoa,  abear-l 
lalia  belonging  to  lb 
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spermaha 


creation/  South. — L  To  act  aa  a  spell  upon; 
to  fascinate;  to  charm.  'SpeWd  wiih  words 
of  power.'  Dryden.  'Such  tales  as  needs 
must  with  amazement  ^pell  you.'  Ktats.— 
b  I'o  make  up ;  to  constitute,  as  the  letters 
constitute  a  word.    [Rare.] 

The  S  'xon  heptarchy,  when  seven  kings  put  to- 
gether did  j/r//  but  one  in  effect.  FulUr. 

Spell  (apel),  v.i.    I.  To  form  words  with  the 
proper  letters,  either  in  reading  or  writing. 
*  &ead  by  rote  and  could  not  tptU*  Shak.— 
2.  To  read- 
Where  I  may  sit  and  nghtiv  *^/i 
Of  every  star  that  heaven  doth  shew. 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew.      Milton. 

8peU  (spel),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  gpelian,  to  supply 
the  room  of  another;  ipelina,  spelutig,  a 
turn,  a  change.  Connections  doubtfuL]  To 
supply  the  place  of ;  to  take  the  turn  of  at 
worlc;  to  help;  to  relieve. 

Spell  (spelX»Tt.  [See  the  above  verb.]  1.  A 
piece  of  work  done  by  one  person  in  relief 
of  another;  a  turn  of  work;  a  single  iMriod 
of  labour. 

Tlieir  toil  is  so  extreme,  that  they  can  not  endure 
it  above  four  hours  in  a  day,  but  are  succeeded  by 
sftlU.  Carrw. 

2.  A  short  period ;  a  brief  unbroken  time; 
a  while  or  season ;  aa,  we  have  had  a  long 
sptUot  wet  weather. —8.  Gratuitous  helping 
forward  of  another's  work;  as,  a  wood-^peuT 
[United  States.] 

Spell-bound  (spel^boundX  a.  Bound  as  bv 
a  spell  or  charm ;  as,  he  stood  as  if  spell- 
bound. 

Speller  (speVtel  n.  l.  One  that  spells;  one 
skilled  in  spelling.— 2.  A  book  containing 
exercises  or  instructions  in  spelling:  a  spell- 
ing-book.—8.  In  fur.  a  branch  shooting  out 
from  the  flat  part  of  a  buck's  horn  at  the 
top. 

Bpellftll  (sperfulX  a.  Full  of  spells  or 
charms.  'Each  spellful  mystery.'  Hoole. 
[Rare] 

SpeUlng  (spel'ing),  n.  The  act  of  one  who 
spells;  the  manner  of  forming  words  with 
letters:  orthography. 

False  s/ei/tMg-  is  only  excusable  in  a  chamber-maid. 

Swi/f. 

Spelling-bee  (spel'ing-b6),  ti.     See  under 

BEE.  2. 
Spelling-book  (spel'ing-bqkX  n.  A  book  for 

teaching  children  to  spell  and  read. 
Spellken  Cspel'ken),  n.     [D.  speel,  O.  spiel, 

a  play,  and  K.  ken.]  A  play-house;  a  theatre. 

[Low  slang.  ] 

Who  in  a  row.  like  Tom,  could  lead  the  van. 
Booze  in  the  ken.  or  at  the  sftllken  hustle  r 

Spell-stopped  (spel'stopt).  a.  St4>fiped  by 
a  spell  or  spells;  spell-bound.    Shak. 

Spell-work  (spelV^rk),  7k  That  which  is 
worked  by  spells  or  charms;  power  of  magic: 
enchantment  'Those  Perl  isles  of  li};ht 
that  hang  by  spell-toork  in  the  air.'    iloore. 

Spelt  (spelt).  A  preterite  and  past  partici- 
pial form  of  spell. 

Spelt  (spelt),  tk  [A.  Sax.  spelt,  L.  O.  and  D. 
spelt,  G.  svelz,  from  root  of  split  |  An  in- 
ferior kind  of  wheat,  Triticum  Spelta.  Called 
also  Oerman  Wheat 

Spelti  (spelt),  v.t.  [O.  spalten;  akin  speld- 
urn.  apelk.]  To  split;  to  break.  '  Feed  geese 
with  oats,  spelled  beans.'    Mortimer. 

Spelt  (spelt),  n.    See  Spalt. 

Spelter  (spel'tSr),  n.  [  L.  O.  spiaiter,  O.  and  D. 
xpiauter,  spelter,  zinc;  akin  pewter.  Kindred 
forms,  the  one  with  and  the  other  without 
nn  initial  s.  are  not  uncommon.  Comp.  spike, 
pike,  sneeze,  neeze.]  A  name  often  ap- 
plied in  commerce  to  zinc. 

Spelnnct  (spe-lungkO,  n.  [L  spelunea  ]  A 
cave;  a  cavern. 

Spence  (spensX  n.  [O.Fr.  despense,  a  but- 
tery, from  despendre,  L.  dispendere,  dispen- 
sum,  to  weigh  out,  to  distribute,  to  dis- 
pense—du,  distributive,  and  pendo,  to 
weigh.]  1.  A  buttery;  a  larder;  a  place 
where  provisions  are  kept 

Ere  yet  in  scorn  of  Peter's-pence. 

And  numbcr'd  bead  and  shrift. 
Bluff  Harry  broke  into  the  s fence. 

And  turn'd  the  cowls  adrift       Tennyson. 

2.  In  Scotland,  the  apartment  of  a  house 
where  the  family  tit  and  eat 

Spencer  (spen'idrX  n.  One  who  has  the  care 
of  the  spence  or  buttery. 

Spencer  (spen's^r).  n.  An  outer  coat  or 
jacket  without  skirts,  named  from  an  Earl 
Spencer,  who,  it  is  said,  cut  in  joke  the  tails 
from  his  coat,  and  declared  a  garment  of  the 
resulting  shape  would  become  fashionable. 

Spencer  (spen's6rX  n.  Ifaut  a  fore-and-aft 
sail  set  abaft  the  fore  and  main  masts;  a 


tryitiil.— Spencer -mast,  a  small  roast  on 
which  a  spender  is  hoisted. 
Spend  (spend),  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  spent;  npr. 
spending.  [A.  Sax.  spetidan,  Hspeindan,  bor- 
rowed from  L.  expendo  or  dvtpendo,  to  weigh 
out,  to  dispense.  1  1.  To  lav  out;  to  dispose 
of;  to  part  with;  as,  to  «peiia  money  for  cloth- 
ing. 

Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that  which  is  not 
bread}  li.  I  v.  3. 

2.  To  consume;  to  exhaust;  to  waste;  to 
squander;  as,  to  spend  an  estate  in  ganiing 
or  other  vices.  — S.  t  To  bestow;  to  devote;  to 
employ. 

I  .  .  .  am  never  loth 
To  spend  my  judgment.        G.  Herbert. 

4.  To  pass,  as  time;  to  suffer  to  pass  away. 

They  spend  their  days  in  wealth,  and  in  a  mouient 
go  down  to  the  grave.  Job  xzi.  13. 

The  lamplighter  .         was  dressed  to  sPf**d  the 
evening  somewhere.  Dickens. 

6.  To  exhaust  of  force  or  strength;  to  waste; 
to  wear  away;  as.  a  ball  had  spent  its  force. 
'Their  bodies  spent  with  long  labour  and 
thirst '  KnoUes.  '  The  storm,  its  burst  of  pas- 
sion spent'  Tennyson.— To  spend  a  mast,  to 
break  a  mast  in  foul  weather. 
Spend  (spendX  v.i.  1.  To  make  expense;  to 
make  disposition  of  money. 

He  spends  as  a  person  who  knows  that  he  roust 
come  to  a  reckoning.  South. 

2.  To  be  lost  or  wasted;  to  vanish;  to  be  dis- 
sipated; to  be  consumed;  to  dissipate  or 
spread ;  as,  caudles  spend  fast  in  a  current 
of  air. 

The  vines  they  use  for  wine  are  so  often  cut  that 
their  sap  sfiendeth  into  the  grapes.  Bacon. 

The  sound  sfendeth  and  is  dissipated  in  the  open 
air.  Bacon. 

Spend-all  (opend'^l).  n.    A  spendthrift ;  a 
prodigal.    Old  play  (1609)  quoted  by  Nares. 
Spender  (spend'^r),  n.    1.  (>ne  that  spends. 

Let  not  your  recreations  be  lavish  spenders  of  your 
time ;  but  healthful,  short,  and  apt  to  refresh  you. 

yer.  Taylor. 

2  A  prodinl;  a  lavisher.    Baeon. 
Spendthrtft  (spendthrift),  n.    One  who 
spends  his  means  lavishly,  profusely,  or  im- 
providently;  an  improvident  person;  a  pro- 
digal 

The  son,  bred  in  sloth,  becomes  a  spendthrift,  a 
profligate,  and  goes  out  of  the  world  a  beggar. 

South. 

Often  used  as  an  adjective ;  as,  spendthrift 
ways. 

Spendtbrlftyt  (spend'thrift-iX  a.  Prodigal; 
lavish;  extravagant 

Spenserian  (spen-se'ri-an),  a.  Of  or  relating 
to  the  poet  Spenser;  speciJlcally,  applied  to 
the  style  of  versification  adopted  by  Spenser 
in  his  Faery  Queen.  It  consists  of  a  strophe 
of  eight  decasyllabic  lines,  and  an  Alexan- 
drine, and  has  a  threefold  rhyme,  the  first 
and  third  lines  forming  one,  the  second, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh  another,  and  the 
sixth,  eightti,  and  ninth  the  third.  It  is  the 
stateliest  of  English  measures,  and  was 
adopted  by  Byron  in  his  Childe  Harold. 

Spent  (spent),  pret.  A  pp.  of  spend.  1.  Worn 
out;  wearied;  exhausted. — Spent  ball,  a  can- 
non or  rifle  ball,  which  reaches  an  object 
without  sufficient  force  to  pass  through  it, 
or  to  wound  otherwise  than  by  a  contusion. 
2.  Having  deposited  the  spawn;  specifically, 
said  of  A  herring  which  has  spawned. 

Sper,  t  Sperr t  (sp^r),  v.  t  [  IceL  sperra ,  Dan. 
isperre,  G.  sperren.  A.  Sax.  nnirrian  (whence 
spar,  v.t]  To  shut  in;  to  bolt  in;  to  fasten 
or  secure. 

With  massy  Maples, 
And  corresponding  and  fulfilling  bolts, 
sperr s  up  tlje  sons  of  Troy.  Shak. 

Sperablet  (sp^'ra-bl),  a.  [L.  sperabilis.  from 
spero,  to  hope.  Capable  of  being  hoped  for; 
within  the  bounds  of  hope.    Bacon. 

Sperable,  Sperrable  (sp^r'a-blX  n.  Same 
as  Sparable. 

Cob  cloiiis  liis  shoes,  and.  as  the  story  tells. 
Hi^  thumb  ttailes  paired  afford  him  sperrables. 

Herrick. 

Speraget  (sp^r'ftj),  n.    Asparagus.     'The 

sperage  aud  the  rush.'    Sylvester,  Du  Bar- 

tas. 
Speratet  (spe'ratX  a.  [L.  speratus]  Hoped 

for. 

Spere  (sp^rX  v.t.  and  i.    Same  as  Speir. 
Spere  (sper),  n.    In  arch,  an  old  term  for 

tne  screen  across  the  lower  end  of  a  dining- 

ball  to  shelter  the  entrance. 
Spere,  t  n.    A  sphere.    Chaucer. 
Spere, t  n.    A  spear.     Chaucer. 
roergnla  (sp^r'gil-la).  n.     [From  L.  spargo, 

to  scatter,  because  it  expels  its  seeds.]    A 

genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Carvophyllaceie. 

The  species  are  found  in  fields  and  culti- 


vated ground,  especially  on  sandy  soils,  all 
over  the  world.  They  have  slender  stems, 
very  narrow  often  whorled  leaves,  and  small 
white  fine  petalled  flowers.  S.  arvensis 
(com-spurrey  or  varr)  is  a  well-known  plant, 
growing  incomflelda  In  some  parts  of  the 
Continent  it  ia  sown  as  fodder.  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  fond  of  it;  hens  also  eat  it.  and 
are  sicdd  to  lay  a  greater  number  of  ej.'gs  in 
consequence. 

Sperm  (sp6rmX  n.  [Fr.  sperme,  from  L.  and 
Or.  sperma,  a  seed,  from  Or.  speir6,  to  sow.] 
1.  The  seminal  fluid  of  animals;  semen. 
Bacon.— 2.  A  common  and  colloquial  con- 
traction for  SperniacetL—S.  SjMiwn  of  fishes 
or  frogs. 

Spermaceti  (sp^r-ma-sd'ti).  n.  [L  sperma, 
sperm,  and  cetus,  a  whale.]  A  fattv  ma- 
terial obtained  chiefly  from  cavities  In  tlie 
skull  of  the  Physeier  or  Catodon  mciero- 
cephaXus,  a  species  of  whale  generally  met 
with  in  the  South  Seas,  but  occasionally 
also  on  the  coasts  of  Greenland.  (See  Cach- 
alot. )  The  spermaceti  is  also  found  dif- 
fused through  the  blubber.  During  the 
life  of  the  imimal  the  spermaceti  is  in  a 
fluid  state,  aud  on  the  head  being  opened 


Spermaceti  Whale  {Physeter  macrocephalus). 

has  the  appearance  of  an  oily  white  liquid. 
On  exposure  to  the  air  the  spermaceti  con- 
cretes, and  deposits  from  the  oil.  They  are 
then  separated  and  put  into  different  bar- 
rels. Some  of  the  larger  whales  have  been 
known  to  jrield  24  barrels  of  spermaceti,  and 
from  70  to  100  barrels  of  oil  After  being 
purifled  by  an  elaborate  process  the  sper- 
maceti concretes  into  a  white,  crystallized, 
brittle,  semitrausparent  unctuous  substance 
nearlv  inodorous  and  insipid.  It  dissolvea 
in  boiling  alcohol,  and  as  the  solution  cools 
it  is  deposited  in  perfectly  pure  lamellated 
crystals.  It  is  then  called  cetin.  Sperma- 
ceti is  a  mixture  of  various  fattv  acids,  and 
derivatives  of  the  acids.  It  is  bland  and  de- 
mulcent, with  considerable  nutritive  qua- 
lities when  taken  internally.  It  is  chiefly 
employed  externally  as  an  ingredient  in 
ointments  and  cerates.  It  is  also  largely 
used  to  form  candles. 

Spermaceti  (sp^rma-sS'tiX  ».    Relating  to 

or  made  of  spermaceti. 
Spermaceti'-oil  (spte-ma-s^ti-oil).  n.  Same 

as  Sperm-oil. 

Spermaceti-wlialo  (sp«r-ma-s£'ti-whalX  n. 
The  Physeter  macrocephalus.      See  SPKR- 

MACBTL 

Spermacoce  (sp^r-ma-kys^X  ^  [From  Or. 
spertna,  seed,  and  akOki,  a  point — in  allusion 
to  the  capsule  being  crowned  by  the  calydne 
points.]  A  genus  of  plants,  the  button- 
weed,  nat  order  Rubiacen.  Thev  are  usu- 
ally annual  herbs,  sometimes  undendurnba, 
with  opposite  sessile  or  sub-sessile  leaves, 
and  usually  small  densely-whorled  or  capi- 
tate hermaphrodite  flowers  in  terminal  and 
axillary  clusters.  The  species  are  abundant 
in  tropical  parts  of  the  world.  The  roots 
of  S.  Poaya  and  ferruginea  form  substitutea 
for  ipecacuanha. 

Spermagone  (sp^i^ma-gOnX  n.  (Or.  sperma, 
a  seed,  qorU,  generation.]  In  bot  one  of 
the  thalline  capsules  or  cysts  in  lichens  con- 
taining spermatia.    Cooke. 

Bpermagoninm  (sp«r-mag6'nl-umX  n.  pL 
dpermafonia (sp^r-ma-gO^niaX  [See Spbe- 
MAOONB.]    In  bot  a  spermagone. 

Spermarium,  Spermary  (sp«r-m&'ri-nm. 
sp^r'ma-riX  n.  The  organ  in  male  animals 
in  which  spermatozoa  are  produced;  the 
spermatic  gland  or  glands  (testes)  of  tlie 
male. 

Spermatheca  ( sp«i*  ma  -  the  -  ka  X  n.   [c  r. 

sperma,  seed,  and  thikf,  case.]  A  cavity  ^n 
certain  female  insects  {e.g.  queen-beet)  in 
which  the  sperm  of  the  male  is  received. 
Spermatia  (sp«r-mat'i-aX  ^  ^  [A  dim. 
from  Or.  «p0rma,«p0rmato«,  a  seed.]  In  6o<. 
linear  bodies  found  in  the  spermagones  of 
lichens,  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  a  fer- 
tilixing  power. 
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SpAnUitiC  (>p4r-inai'ik),  a  1.  ConaUting 
<*f  »tf«>d:w]iiiiial  >- 2.  Pertaining  to  the  semen, 
nr  cdnvering  it.  mm,  $p€rmatic  veiselB;  tper- 
m^ie  tivitTy.  cord«  and  Teios. 

8pcnnati<ml(«p*r*mal'ik-alXa.  Spermatic. 
bnfvrt 

SparmaUnil  (ip^ma-tizm).  n.  [Or.  aprr- 
maueii,  to  bear  or  produue  seed.)  1.  llie 
cmitftlon  of  eperm  or  aeed.— 2.  The  theory 
that  the  germ  in  animal*  is  produced  by 
tpermatic  anlmalculea. 

SptrmatlMt  (sp^r'ma-tkX  v^  To  yield 
Med;  to  emit  seed  or  sperm.   Sir  T.  Brotcne. 

IptrmatoVlAtt  <8p6rma-to-blastX  n.  [Or. 
wMiw.  tptrmatot,  seed,  and  Mocf  o«,a  germ.  1 
(>rtaln  stalk-like  filaments  in  the  seminal 
dneU  Qpon  which  the  spermatozoa  are  de- 
veloped. 

tpwnmtooato fsp*r^mato-sgl).n.  (Gr.  «p<fr. 
■M,  nermabm.  seed,  and  kiU,  a  tnmour] 
A  •wcUIng  of  the  ipermatic  Tessels»  or  ves- 
•ela  of  the  testklea 

flptniiAto-ejntidlnm  (Bp«rtea-t6-sis-tid'i- 
umX  »>  [Or.  apenna,  a  seed,  and  kyttis,  a 
bladder.  1  A  name  ^ren  to  the  supposed 
mate  otym  of  mossea 

tetnnaioguuniB  (sp«r-ma-toJ'en-usX  a. 


tOr  tpt  twM,  nermatoi^  seed,  and  getmadt 
to  produce  1    sperm-producing, 

tpTmatfltd  (spei^ma-toidX  o  [Qr.tperma, 
ntrmatot,  seed,  and  Hdoa,  form.]  Sperm- 
lue;  raaembling  sperm  or  semen. 

4dOC7  (spAr-ma-tol'o-iiX  n.    (Or. 
$p€rmaUm,  seed,   and  togoM,   dls- 
]    Scientific  facta  regarding  sperm. 

Sp«inatoon(sp6r'ma-t6-onX  n.  pL  Sper- 
natoa  (spernna-t6-aX  (Or.  tperma,  tper- 
iiMtas,  teed,  and  4on,  egg.  J  Acellconstitut- 
tng  a  nucleus  of  a  sperm-ceU. 

Spcnnaftoplioro  (8p«i^ma-t6-fdrX  n.  [Or. 
tp0nmm^  aptrmato9,  seed,  and  phored,  to 
bear.]  One  of  the  cylindrical  capsules  or 
tabular  sheaths  which  in  some  animals 
carry  or  Mummnd  the  spermatozoa.  Some- 
Umca  called  the  Moving  FUamenU  of  Need- 


femnaiophoroilB  (spte-ma-tof6-rusX  a- 
Be*ring  or  produciiy;  sperm  or  seed ;  sem- 
taufeiMa 

apannatorrliaa  (sp^r'ma-td-r^aX  n.  [Or. 
nrrma,  tprrmatot,  seed«  and  rhed,  to  flow.] 
Eoiislon  of  the  semen  without  copulation. 

^MnnatOIOid  (sp^r^ma-tft-zd^idX  n.  [Or. 
«)Mrma,  nermalot,  seed,  zdon,  a  living  crea- 
ture, and  €ido9.  resemblance.]  A  minute 
clliatad  thread-like  bodv,  exhibiting  Yery 
artiTe  spontaneous  motion,  found  In  the 
autberklia  of  cryptogamic  plants,  and  re- 
irmrded  aa  analogous  to  the  spermatozoon  of 
■nimala,  as  possessing  fecundative  power.  ^ 

SptfmatOSOOIl  (sp«i^ma-to-zd''onX  n.  pi. 
8p«UULtOK»  (^r^ma-to-sd"aX  [Or.  gper- 
BM  .^ptrmatM,  seed,and  z6on,  a  living  being.  ] 
4>iie  of  the  microscopic  animalcnlar-like 
h<idi«a  developed  in  tne  semen  of  animals, 
««ch  coDsistlne  of  a  body  and  a  vibratile 
Steioeiilary  tall,  ezhil>itlng  active  move- 
amla  comparable  to  those  of  the  ciliated 
siKKporas  of  the  a1g».  or  the  ciliated  epi- 
thelial ccUa  of  animala  Spermatozoa  are 
I— nil  si  to  inpr^nution. 

MlWIIlU  twin  (spi^rra'selX n.  A  cell  contained 
ta  the  liquor  seminia.  in  which  are  developed 
the  spermatoa  or  nuclei  from  which  tlie 
ipennatnrna  originate. 

f^^t'1l^f**  (spAr'mikX  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 

_ipcrm  or  seed. 

(spftr-midl-um).  n.  [From  Or. 
seed,  and  eidot,  resemblance.]    In 
mall  seed-vessel,  more  commonly 
called  an  Aehme. 


tpcnnodtflU  (sp^r^mo-d^rm),  n.  (Or.  iper- 
■M,  aeed.  and  derma,  akin.]  In  hot  the 
wkole  fntegumenta  of  a  seed  in  the  aggre- 
gata.  properly,  the  testa,  primine,  or  exter- 
aal  saeiiwrane  of  the  seed  of  plants. 

(sper-mo-gd'ni-aXn.iit.  Same 

lia.     Treat-  qf  Bot. 

(sp^rm'ollX  n.    The  oil  of  the 

•whale,  which  is  separated  from 

and  the  blubber.    This  kind 

much  purer  than  train-oil.  and 

without  leaving  any  charcoal 

of  lampa    In  composition  it 

b«t  slightly  from  common  whale-oil. 

(q(«r-rooro-jistX  n.    [See 
lAToiOQY.  ]    One  who  treats  of  sperm 


la 

a 


(spAr-mol'ft-jiVn.  [Or.  tptfrma. 
ducourse. )    That   branch   of 
which  Investigates  sperm  or  seeds ; 
ofl  wperm  or  seeds. 
llas(sp^-mofi-lus).ii.  (Or.  tper- 
and  phUed,  to  love.]     Cuvier's 


name  for  a  genus  u(  Rodeutia,  that  of  the 
marmots  that  have  cheek-pouches.  1'he 
superior  lightness  of  their  structure  has 
caused  them  to  be  called  Orouttd-aquiyreU. 
Bastem  Europe  produces  one  species.  S. 
eUiUtia,  called  also  the  aualik  or  tizel. 
Several  species  are  found  in  North  America. 

Spermopaomm  (sp^r-mofo-mmX  »•  In 
Sot.  a  cord  which  bears  the  seeds  of  some 
plants;  also,  the  placenta  itself. 

^[lennotheoa  (sp^r'mo-thd-kaX  n.  [Or.  aper- 
ma,  seed,  and  thiki^  case.  ]  In  hot.  tlie  scfd- 
vessel;  the  case  in  which  seeds  are  con- 
tained. 

Bpenn-Whale  (sp«rm'whalX  n.  See  Spbr- 
MACBTI  and  Caohalot. 

Sperr,  v.t.    See  Spkb. 

Spenet  (spArs),  v.(.    To  disperse.  Spenaer. 

Bperver  (sp^rv^rX  n  1.  In  arch,  an  old 
name  for  the  wooaen  frame  at  the  top  of  a 
bed  or  canopy.  Sometimes  the  term  in- 
cludes the  t^tar  or  head-piece.— 2.  In  har. 
a  tent    Written  also  Sparver. 

Spett  (spetX  v.t  To  spit:  to  throw  out 
*  When  tiie  dragon  womb  of  Stygian  dark- 
ness apeta  her  thickest  gloom.'    Hilton. 

Spett  (spetXn.    Spittle.    Lovelace. 

Spetches  (spech'ezX  *^  pi.  A  name  for  the 
offal  of  skin  and  bides,  from  which  glue  is 
made. 

Spetnm  (spfi'tum).  n.  A  kind  of  spear  used 
in  the  fifteenth  century.    See  cut  Sprar. 

Bpew(spaXt;.<.  [Spelled  also  Spue.]  [A.  Sax. 
aptwan,  to  spit  to  spew;  cog.  D.  apouweti, 
apween,  to  vomit;  O.  apeian,  O.Q.  apitoan, 
IceL  ap0a,  Ooth.  apeiwan,  to  vomit,  to  spit ; 
these  Teutonic  forms  being  cognate  further 
with  L.  apuo,  to  vomit  whicn  appears  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  spelling  apue.  Spit 
is  from  same  root]  1.  To  vomit;  to  puke; 
to  eject  from  the  stomach.— 2.  To  eject;  to 
cast  forth.  '  Hollow  placra  apeto  their  wAtet7 
store.'  Dryden.—3.  To  cast  out  with  abhor- 
rence. 

Spew (spQX  v.i.  To  vomit:  to  discharge  the 
contents  of  the  stomach.  'Better  'twas 
that  the V  should  sleep  or  aveto. '  B.  Jonaon. 

Spewer  (spu'^r).  >».    One  who  spewa 

Spewlness  (spu'i-nes).  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing spew^,  moist,  or  damp.  *  The  coldness 
and  apeunneaa  of  the  soil.'    Bp.  Gauden. 

Spewy  (spQ'iX  <*'   Wet;  boggy:  moist;  damp. 

The  lower  valleys  in  wet  winters  arc  so  sftwy,  that 
they  know  not  bow  to  feed  them.  Mortimtr. 

Sphaoel  (sfas'elX  n.    Gangrene.    See  Spha- 

CBLUS. 

Sphacelate  (sfas'S-I&tx  v.i.  [See  Sphacb- 
Lus.]  1.  To  mortify;  to  become  gan^n^en- 
ous.  as  flesh.— 2.  To  decay  or  become  cari- 
ous, as  a  bone. 

Sphacelate  (sfas'S-Ut),  v.t  To  affect  with 
gangrene. 

Sphacelate,  Sphacelated  (sfas'd-l&t.  nfas'- 
6-Iat-edX  a.  In  hoi.  decayed,  withered,  or 
dead. 

SphaoAlatlOXl  (afas-g-la'ahonX  n.  The  pro- 
cess of  becoming  or  making  gangrenous; 
mortification. 

Sphacelism,  BphaoeUsmos  ( sfas'dlizm, 
nas-d-liz'musX  n.  A  gangrene ;  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain. 

SphacelUB  (sfas'd-lusX  n.  [Or.  aphakeloa, 
from  aphaz6,  to  kill.]  In  med.  and  aurg. 
(a)  gangrene:  mortification  of  the  flesh  of  a 
living  nninial.  (b)  Death  or  caries  of  a  bone. 

SphflSraloea  (sre-ral-se'aX  n.  [Or.  aphaira, 
a  globe,  and  alkea,  marsh-mallow.  The  car- 
pus are  disposed  in  a  round  head.  ]  A  genus 
of  plants,  nat  order  Malvacess.  much  resem- 
bling Malva  in  habit  The  species  are  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  toothed  or  three  to  five  lobed 
leaves,  and  flowers  of  a  reddish  or  flesh  colour. 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  they  are  confined 
to  tropical  America.  They  are  all  of  them 
elegant  flowers,  and  thrive  well  in  gardens 
in  this  country.  S.  ciaplatina  is  used  medi- 
cinally in  Brazil  as  a  demulcent,  in  the  same 
manner  as  marsh-mallows  are  in  Europe. 

Spluuranthas  (sfS-ran'thusX  n.  [From  Or. 
aphaira,  a  globe,  and  anthoa,  a  flower—  in 
allusion  to  uie  globular  heads  of  the  flowera  ] 
A  genus  of  much-branched,  glutinous, 
smooth,  ordownv  annual  weeds  with  winged 
stems.oblong  or  lanceolate  decurrent  leaves, 
and  flower-heads  in  dense  spherical  clusters, 
nat  order  Compositss.  They  are  common 
in  tropical  parts  of  the  Old  World.  Some 
of  them  are  bitter  and  aromatic. 

Bphnreda  (sfdrd'daX  n.  [Or.  aphaira,  a 
sphere,  and  eidoa,  resemblance— in  allusion 
to  the  globular  berry-like  bodies  terminat- 
ing the  branchlets.]  A  name  applied  to  cer- 
tain vegetable  organisms,  consisting  of  a 


striated  stem  with  n  umerous  small  branches, 
occurring  in  the  oolite.    Page. 

SphflBrenchjnna  (sf6-reng1u-maX  n.  [Or 
aphaira,  a  sphere,  and  enehyma,  anything 
poured  out]  A  name  given  to  spherical  or 
spheroidal  cellular  tissue,  such  as  is  found 
in  the  pulp  of  fruita    Treaa.  o/  Bot. 

SphflBlla  (Bfe'ri-aX  n.  [From  Or.  aphaira, 
a  globe  — from  their  shape.]  A  genus  of 
fungi,  nat  order  Spheeriacei,  of  very  large 
extent  and  various  habit  The  species  are 
generally  found  upon  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  as  on  the  bark  of  the  stem  and 
branches  of  decayed  trees,  and  also  on  de- 
caying leaves,  on  the  stems  of  Brasses,  and 
on  the  surface  of  decaying  wood.  1'he  spe> 
cies  are  very  numeroua 

Sphgriaoel  (sfd-ri-&'s£-I).  n.  pi.  A  large 
order  of  sporidiferous  fungi,  mostly  of 
minute  dimensions,  abundant  on  decayed 
wood,  herbaceous  stems,  marine  algSB,  dung, 
and  sometimes  parasitic  on  the  bodies  of 
insecta 

Sphmridinm  (sf6-ridM-umX  n.  pL  Spli»- 
rldia  (sf6-rid'i-aX  [Or.  aphaira,  a  spliere. 
and  eidoa,  resemblance.]  In  gool.  one  of 
the  curious  stalked  appendages  with  button- 
like heads,  covered  with  cilia,  carried  on 
the  tests  of  almost  all  sea-urcnius  (Schln- 
oideaX  These  sphieridia  are  supposed  to 
be  organs  of  sense,  probably  of  taste.  H.  A. 
NichoUoii. 

SphSBrtaterlum  (sfS-ris-td'ri-umX  n.  [L.. 
from  Or.  aphairiatirion,  from  aphairiatia,  a 
ball-player,  from  aphaira,  a  elobe.  a  ball.  1 
In  ane.  areh.  a  building  for  the  exercise  of 
the  ball:  a  tennis-court 

SphflBrODlastUS  (sfe-r6-blas'tusX  n.  [Or. 
nharra,  a  sphere,  and  btaatoa,  a  sprout] 
In  bot.  acotyledon  which  rises  alM>ve-ground» 
bearing  at  its  end  a  spheroid  tumour. 

Sphnrococcoidea(sf6'rd-ko-koi"d«-aX  n.  pi. 
[Qr.  aphaira,  a  sphere,  kokkoa,  a  berry,  and 
eidoa,  resemblance.]  A  natural  order  of 
rose-spored  algte,  with  spores  contained  in 
necklace-like  strings,  comprising  several  of 
our  most  beautiful  species  belonging  to  the 
genera  Delesseria  and  Nitophyllum.  Its 
members  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
world. 

BphflBrodUB  (sfd'ro-dusX  n.  [Or.  aphaira,  a 
globe,  and  odoua,  a  tooth.]  A  fossil  genus 
of  fishes  from  tiie  oolitic  and  cretaceous 
strata. 

Sphsaroffaitra  (sf6-r6-gas'tra}.  n.  K  [Or. 
^atra,  sphere,  and  gaatir,  belly.  ]  The  true 
spidera    Called  also  Araneidai  (which  seeX 

Sph8Brogiderlte(sf6'r6-Bid''«r-itX  SeeSpHX- 

RO.S1DERITB. 

SphsBrospore  (sf^rd-spdrX  n.  In  bot  the 
quadruple  spore  of  some  algala 
Sphnrularia  (sf^r&la'ri-aX  n.  A  nematode 
or  round  parasitic  worm  existing  in  certain 
species  of  beea  The  female  is  nearly  an 
inch  in  length,  and  consists  of  little  else 
than  a  mass  of  fatty  tissue  with  reproductive 
org^ans,  neither  mouth,  cesophagiu,  intes- 
tine, nor  anus  being  present  The  male  is 
only  about  the  28,000th  part  the  size  of  the 
female. 

BphAmllte  (sfd'rfi-IItX    See  Sprbrulitb. 
Bphaxnel,  Sphagnacen  (sfag'n^!,  sfag-na'. 
se-6),  n.  pi.     A  family  of  cladocarpous 
mosses.of  peculiar  habit,dis- 
tinguished  especiallv  by  the 
mode  of  branching,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  leaves,  sporanges, 
and  antheridia,  and  by  the 
absence  of  roots,  except  in 
the  early  stages  of  growth. 
See  Sphagnum. 
Bphagn(mg(sfag'nus).a.  [See 
lielow.]    Pertaining  to  bog- 
moss;  mossy. 

Sphagnum  (sfag'numX  n. 
[Or.  aphagnoa,  a  kind  of  moss  ] 
A  genus  of  mosses,  the  only 
one  of  the  nat  order  Sphag- 
nei.  The  plants  of  this  genus 
are  widelv  diffused  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  tem- 
perate climates,  readily  re- 
cognized by  their  pale  tint, 
fasciculate  branchlets.  and 
apparently  sessile    globose 
capsules.    They  are  aquatic 
plants,  and  constitute  the 
great  mass  of  our  bogs  in 
swampy  and  moory  districts. 
Sphaintum.       The  formation  of  peat  in 
such     situations    is    often 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  these  planta 
Sphatoro-caxplum  (sf al'^r-A-kiLr^'pi-timX  n. 
[Or.  aphaUroa,  delunve,  and  karpoa,  fruit] 
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In  bot  the  collective  fruit  of  the  yew. 
blitam,  &c. 

BxiheoUUB,  8p]iegld»(8f§'ii-d6.Bf6'Ji-de).n. 
pi.  A  family  of  hymenopterous  insects  of  the 
section  Fossores.  Sereral  species  are  found 
in  England,  where  they  are  known  as  sand- 
waspa  They  usually  malce  burrows  in  the 
sand  for  nidification. 

Bphenacantlias  (sfd-na-kan'thus),  n.  [Gr. 
tphiOt  a  wedge,  and  akatUha,  a  sphie.  ]    A 

S9nu8  of  fossil  fishes  from  the  coal-forma- 
on  of  Scotland. 

Bphene  (sfdn),  ^  [Fr-  tphhie,  from  Or. 
sphin,  a  wedge.  1  A  mineral  composed  of 
silicic  add,  titanic  acid,  and  lime.  Its  col- 
ours are  dull  yellow,  green,  gray,  brown, 
and  black.  It  is  fouiid  amorphous  and  in 
crystals.  The  primary  form  of  ita  crystal  is 
an  oblique  rhombic  prism. 

SlllienlBCldlB  (sf  d-nis^-dfi),  n.  pi  The  pen- 
guins, a  section  of  birds  of  the  family  Bre- 
vipennatie,  order  Natatores.  in  which  the 
wings  are  completely  rudimentary,  without 
qulUs,  and  covered  with  a  scaly  skin.  See 
Pbngvin. 

BphenooephalUB  (sf6-n6-sef al-usX  n.  [Or. 
gphin,  nMno9,  a  wedge,  and  kephalf,  the 
bead.  ]  In  anal  a  malformation  of  the  head 
by  wlUoh  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium  has 
a  wedge-like  appearance. 

Bphenodon  (sfd'no-donX  n.  [Or.  iphin, 
gphinos,  a  weoge,  and  odotts,odonto»f  atooth.  ] 
A  pecidiar  genus  of  lizards,  regarded  as 
forming  a  family  by  itself.  The  only  known 
species  (S.  punctatvm)  is  a  native  of  New 
Zealand,  and,  although  once  abundant,  is 
now  being  rapidly  thinned.  Of  late  it  has 
become  the  favourite  food  of  the  pig,  and  is 
eaten  by  man.  It  frequents  rockv  islets, 
living  in  holes  in  the  sand  or  amongst  stones. 
It  is  also  called  Halteria  punctata. 

Bphenogram  (sfS'nd-gramX  n.  [Or.  tphin, 
uphifiM,  a  wedge,  and  gram/ma,  a  letter.] 
A  cuneiform  or  arrow-headed  chiwMter. 

See  CCNKIFORM. 

Bphenographer  (sfd-nog'raf-dr).  n.  One 
versed  m  sphenography  or  in  deciphering 
cuneiform  inscriptiona 

Bphenograptiic  (8f6-n6-grafik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  sphenogrupny. 

Bphenograpblst  (sfg-nog'raf-ist).  n.  Same 
as  Sphenographer. 

Bphenograpny  (sfd-nog'ra-fl).  n.  [Or.  iphin, 
n^nos,  a  wedge,  and  grapho,  to  write.  J 
The  art  of  writing  in  wedge-shaped  and 
arrow-headed  characters ;  the  art  of  deci- 
phering cuneiform  writings;  that  branch  of 
philological  science  which  concerns  itself 
with  such  writings. 

Bpheaoid,  Sphenoidal  (sffi'noid.  sf§-noid'- 
al),  a.  [Or.  sphin,  a  wedbe,  and  eidot,  form.  ] 
Beaembling  a  wedge.— Spheturid  bone,  the 
pterygoid  bone  of  the  basis  of  the  skull,  so 
nam^  because  it  is  wedged  in  amidst  the 
other  bones  of  the  head. 

Bphanold  (sfd'noid),  n.  L  In  crvital  a 
wedge-shaped  crystal  contained  under  four 
equal  isosceles  triangles.— 2.  In  anat  the 
sphenoid  bone. 

Spheno-maxUlary  (sfi-nd-mak'sil-la-ri),  a. 
Relating  to  the  sphenoid  and  maidllary 
bonea 

Bpheno-orliitar  (sfd-n6-oia)ItttrX  a.  In 
anat  a  term  applied  to  the  anterior  part  of 
the  body  of  the  s[>henoid  bone,  which  is  de- 
veloped by  a  variable  number  of  points  of 
ossification. 

Spheno-palatinate  (sfg'nd-pa-Iaf'inatX  a. 
Relating  to  the  sphenoid  and  palate  bones. 

Bpheno-palatlne  (sfSno-para-tin).  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  sphenoid  and  palate  bones.— 
Spheno-palatine  ganglion,  the  largest  of  the 
cranial  ganglia. 

Spheno-panetal(sfe'n6-pa-ri''et-al),a.  Re- 
nting to  the  sphenoid  and  parietal  bones. 

Sphenophyllom  (  sf6-nd-fliaum  ).  n.  [  Or.  • 
mhfn,  tphinot,  a  wedge,  and  phyUon,  a  leaf.  ] 
A  foesU  genus  of  plants  from  the  coal-mea- 
sures, held  by  some  to  have  represented  the 
pine  in  the  ancient  world.  Brongniart.  on 
the  other  hand,  regards  the  species  as  her- 
baceous plants  allied  to  the  pepper. 

BphenopterlB  (sf6-nop^r-is).  ?».  [Or.  tphin, 
»pkino9,  a  wedge,  and  pterig,  a  kind  of  fern, 
from  pteron,  a  wing,  a  leaf.]  A  genus  of 
fossil  ferns,  remarkable  for  the  wedge-shaped 
divisions  of  their  fronds.  They  occur  pro- 
fusely in  the  carboniferous  system,  less  so 
in  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  scarcely  at 
all  in  the  grreensand. 

Bpheno-temporal  (sf§-no-tem'p6-ral),  a. 
Relating  to  the  sphenoid  and  temporal 
bones. 

Spberml  (efA'ralX  a.    1.  Of  or  pertainhig  to 


the  spheres  or  heavenly  bodies ;  inhabiting 
the  spheres.  '  The  tpheral  souls  that  move 
through  the  ancient  heaven  of  song-illu- 
mined air.'  Swinburne.— 2.  Rounded  like  a 
sphere;  sphere-shaped;  hence,  symmetrical; 
perfect 

Ihilhere  (sphfir),  n.  [L.  tphttra,  from  Or. 
sphaira,  a  ball,  a  globe.  ]  1.  In  geom.  a  solid 
body  contained  under  a  single  surface,  which 
in  evei^  part  is  equally  distant  trom  a  point 
called  its  centre.  It  may  be  conceived  to  be 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  semicircle 
about  its  diameter,  which  remains  fixed,  and 
which  is  hence  called  the  axis  of  the  sphere. 
A  section  of  a  sphere  made  by  a  plane  passing 
through  its  centre  is  called  a  great  circle  of 
the  sphere:  and  when  the  cuttmg  plane  does 
not  pass  through  the  centre  the  section  is 
called  a  emaU  circle  of  the  sphere.  A  sphere 
is  two-thirds  of  its  circumscribing  cylinder. 
Spheres  are  to  one  another  as  the  cubes  of 
their  diameters.  The  surface  of  a  sphere 
is  equal  to  four  times  the  area  of  one  of  its 
great  circles,  and  the  solidity  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  cube  of  the  diameter  by 
'5236  or  I  of  7854;  or  by  multiplying  the 
area  of  a  great  circle  by  f  of  the  diameter. 

2.  An  orb  or  globe,  as  the  sun,  the  earth,  the 
stars,  or  planets;  one  of  the  heavenly  bodiea 

First  the  sun,  a  mighty  sphere,  he  fram'd.     Milton. 

3.  A  circular  body;  a  disc.    [Rare.] 

With  a  broader  sphere  the  moon  looks  down.  Hood. 

4.  An  orbicular  body  representing  the  earth 
or  the  apparent  heavens;  a  celestial  or  ter- 
restrial globe.  —  6.  In  aetnm.  (a)  the  con- 
cave expanse  of  the  heavens,  which  appears 
to  the  eye  as  the  interior  surface  of  a  hol- 
low sphere  inclosing  the  earth,  which  is 

E laced  at  its  centre.  In  this  sphere  all  the 
eavenly  bodies  appear  to  be  fixed,  and  at 
equal  distances  from  the  eye.  It  is  also 
called  the  Celeetial  Sphere.  The  equator, 
ecliptic,  meridians,  &c.,  are  circles  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  (b)  One  of  the  supposed 
concentric  and  eccentric  revolving  trans- 
parent shells  in  which,  according  to  the  old 
astronomers,  the  stars,  sun,  moon,  and 
planets  were  set,  and  by  which  they  were 
carried  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  their 
apparent  motiona— 6.  In  logic,  the  extension 
of  a  general  conception,  or  the  totality  of 
the  individuals  or  species  to  which  it  may 
be  applied.— 7.  Circuit  or  range  of  action, 
knowledge,  or  influence;  compass;  province; 
employment. 

Everr  man.  versed  in  any  particular  business,  finds 
fault  with  these  authors,  so  mr  as  they  treat  of  mat- 
ters within  his  s/Mere.  Addismt. 

&  Rank;  order  of  society. 

Lilce  some  poor  girl  whose  heart  Is  set 
On  one  whose  rank  exceeds  her  own. 
He  mixing  with  his  proper  sphere. 

She  finds  the  baseness  of  ner  lot.    Tennyson. 

0.  t  An  orbit;  a  socket 

I  could  a  tale  unfold  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  freeze  thy  young  blood. 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres. 

ShaJt. 

—ArmUlary  sphere,  an  artificial  represen- 
tation of  the  circles  of  the  sphere,  by  means 
of  rings.  See  Aruillart.— 0&2tgu«  sphere, 
that  in  which  the  circles  of  daily  motion  are 
oblique  to  the  horizon,  as  is  the  case  to  a 
spectator  at  any  point  between  the  equator 
and  either  ^\e.—ParaUel  sphere,  that  in 
which  the  circles  of  daily  motion  are  paral- 
lel to  the  horizon.  A  spectator  at  eltner  of 
the  poles  would  view  a  parallel  sphere.— 
Right  sphere,  that  aspect  of  the  heavens  In 
which  the  circles  of  daily  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon.  A  spectator  at  the  equator  views 
a  right  sphere.— flamumj/  or  mxmc  of  the 
spheres.  See  under  Kabmohy.— Projection 
of  the  sphere.  See  PROJECTION. 
Sphere  (sfSr),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  sphered;  ppr. 
sphering.  1.  To  place  in  a  sphere  or  among 
the  spherea 

And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet.  Sol, 
In  noble  eminence  enthron'd,  and  sphered 
Amidst  the  other.  Shak. 

Because  I  would  have  reached  you,  had  you  been 
sphered  up  with  Cassiopeia.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  form  into  roundness;  to  round;  hence, 
to  give  perfect  or  complete  form  to. 

Light  from  her  native  east 

To  journey  through  the  airy  gloom  began. 

sphered  in  a  radiant  cloud ;  lor  yet  the  sun 

Was  not.  Miiton. 

Not  vassals  to  be  beat,  nor  pretty  babes 
To  be  dandled ;  no,  but  living  wills  3Md  sphered 
Whole  in  ourselves,  and  owed  to  none.  Tennyson. 

Sphere-bom  (sfdr'bomX  a-  Bom  among 
toe  spheres.    Milton. 


Bphere-melody  (sfer'melrd-di),  n.  Melodjr 
or  harmony  of  the  spherea  Se«  under  Har- 
mony. 

Bphere-muBlc  (sfii'mu-zikX  n.  The  music 
or  harmony  of  the  spheres.  See  under  Har> 

MONT. 

Bphereotype  (sfer'S-d-tlpX  n.  [Or.  sphaira, 
sphere,  and  typos,  a  ^ype  or  figure.  ]  A  posi- 
tive collodion  photo^ph  taken  on  glass  by 
placing  a  mat  before  the  plate,  so  as  to  give 
a  distinct  margin  to  the  picture.  B.  H. 
Knight 

Spheric  (sfer'ik),  a.  Same  as  Spherical  B. 
B.  Brouming. 

Spherical  (sfto'ik-al),  a.  [Fr.  sphMque;  L. 
sphcsrieuM.  See  Spuers.  ]  1.  Having  the 
form  of  a  sphere;  globular;  orbicular;  ai^  a 
spherical  body. 

We  must  know  the  reason  of  the  spkertemi  fifure» 
of  the  drops.  Glamml. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  sphere;  bel<Higing  to  * 
sphere. —3.  Relating  to  the  orba  of  the 
planets;  planetary. 

We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  s«n,  the  moon 
and  the  stars,  as  if  we  were  villains  by  necessity ; 
fools  by  heavenly  coropubioa ;  knaves;,  thieves,  and 
treachers  by  spheruai  prcdonunance.  ShetJt. 

—Spherical  dberratitm.  See  Abkrration. 
—SpherietU  angle,  an  angle  formed  on  the 
surface  of  a  nmere  bv  the  intersecticm  <^ 
two  gread  circles.— i^A^riecii  excess,  the  ex- 
cess of  the  sum  of  the  three  an^es  of  & 
spherical  triangle  above  two  ri^t  angles  or 
180°,  the  three  angles  of  every  spherical  tri- 
angle being  greater  than  two  right  angles. 
— Spherical  geometry,  that  branch  of  geom- 
etry which  treats  of  spherical  magnitudes  ; 
as,  spherical  triangles,  area,  and  angles.— 
Spherical  lune,  a  proiection  of  the  surface 
of  a  sphere  included  betwesn  two  great 
semicircles  having  a  common  diameter. — 
Spherical  polygati,  a  portion  of  the  surface 
of  a  sphere  bounded  by  the  arcs  of  three  or 
more  great  circles.— •^AerieoJ  or  globular 
projections,  the  projections  of  the  cardes  of 
a  sphere  upon  a  n\Bne.—Sp?ierical  triangle, 
a  triangle  formed  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
bv  the  mutual  intersection  of  three  great 
circlea  Spherical  triuigles  are  divided  into- 
right -angled,  oblique -ang^,  equilateral^ 
isosceles,  Ac. ,  as  plane  triangles  are.  —Spher- 
ical trigonometry,  that  branch  of  trigonom- 
etrv  which  teaches  to  compute  the  side» 
and  angles  of  roherical  trianglea  See  Tai- 
GONOMBTRT.— S^p^^tfrioot  brodteting,  in  arch, 
brackets  so  formed  that  the  surface  of  the 
lath-and-plaster  work  which  they  support 
forms  a  spherical  surface. 

Spherically  (sfer'ik-al-h),  adv.  In  the  fonn 
of  a  sphere.     Wotton. 

Sphericalneu  (sfei^-al-nesX  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  spherical;  q>hericity. 

Sphericity  (sf e-ris'i-ti),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
Uty  of  being  spherical  or  orbicular ;  globu- 
larity;  roundness. 

Water  consists  of  small,  smoorti.  spherical  parti- 
cles; their  smoothness  maJces  them  slip  easily  upon 
one  another:  the  ^heric^  keeps  them  from  touch- 
ing one  another  in  more  pmnts  than  one.    Ch^yne. 

Spheride  (sfer'i-kl).  n.    A  small  sphere. 

Spherics  (sfer'iksX  n.  In  geom.  the  doctrine 
of  the  properties  of  the  sphere  considered  aa 
a  geometrical  bodv,  and  in  particular  of  tt^ 
dinerent  circles  described  on  its  surface, 
with  the  method  of  projecting  the  same  on 
a  plane ;  spherical  geometry  and  trigono- 
metry. 

Spherograph  (sfe'rd-graf),  n.  [Qr.  sphaira^ 
a  sphere,  and  graphs,  to  write,  to  describe.} 
A  nautical  insuument  c<msistitigof  a  stereo- 
graphic  projection  of  the  sphere  upon  a  dtoc 
of  pasteboard,  in  which  the  meridians  and 
parallels  of  latitude  are  laid  down  to  single 
degreea  By  the  aid  of  this  projection,  and 
a  ruler  and  index,  the  angular  position  of  a 
ship  at  any  place,  and  the  distance  safled. 
may  be  readily  and  accurately  determined 
on  the  principle  of  great  circle  sailing. 

Spheroid  (sfgr'oid),  91.  [Or.  sp^tra.a  sphere, 
and  eidos,  form.]  A  body  or  figure  approach- 
ing to  a  sphere,  but  not  perfectly  q>hericml. 
In  geom.  a  solid  generated  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  an  ellipse  about  one  of  its  axes.  When 
the  generating  ellipse  revolves  about  ita 
longer  or  major  axis,  the  sphendd  is  oblong 
or  prolate;  when  about  its  leas  or  minor 
axis,  the  spheroid  is  oblate.  The  earth  is  an 
oblate  spheroid,  that  is,  flattened  at  the 
polea.  so  that  its  polar  dlametn  is  shorter 
than  its  equatorial  diameter.  (See  Earth.  > 
The  same  figure  is  assumed  by  the  other 
planets:  hence,  the  proputies  of  the  oblate 
spheroid  are  of  great  importance  in  geodaqr 
and  astronomy. 


file.  Hr,  fai,  f»U;       vai,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mdve;       tQbe.  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      u.  8c.  abvne;       jT,  8c  by. 


aPBEBOIDAL 

t»h*»Ual(il»-rat<l'aI).i>.  1.  Ilivlns  ttw 
{arm  Df  «  fplMnild-— I  In  maial.  bouiidnl 
bjr  •■Ten]  codtu  f Bee* —SpliiiTvidat  Imtclat- 
ina.  Id  ardi.  brackvtiDg  which  has  ■  ipha- 
ralrUI  HuhM  — jMtAvUat  aandOfm.  tbe 
AHdIUon  of  %  Uquid  vhn,  on  beJu  pUced 
«  ■  biibly  batted  (uifwie,  M  red  bot  metal . 
b  kfonw  the  Ions  ot  m  more  or  In*  flat- 
lenrd  iplmsld.  und  ernpontM  wUbont 
«lmlUDao.  Ilia  tphaold  In  this  condlUon 
doaa  not  loach  thB  imrfic*  of  thonwtal.  but 
OoaU  on  ■  lu<r  at  iU  dbo  iipoiir,  niiil 
(Tuaratn  npuly  trom  IU  Eipoiml  tartmit. 
It  b  heUed  malnlj  b/  ndlKtloa  from  the 


why  It  ta  . , 

iBIo  nolwo  liDB  Hlth  tinpiiiiitr. 
1^  IphMOldlCKKiff  rold'Ik.  ar*. 


mtdlk-Bl).  a.  BuiE  u  SplimidaL 
IphvoUlgUr,  BvlwroWtV<iU-rolMU^i-tI . 
it-roV-ii-U).  n.  'i'hs  Uata  or  qiwUlj  of 
Mna  ■ptiimldil. 

^ull  bodiei  when  snnt  lecnner  li  nqulnd, 
u  tlu  air>atarc  M  oplleal  bIuki.  <bc. 
^phunUltlU  (•tv-ra-ilil^ir-lt),  n.     [Dr. 
i^tairo.  ■  )pllCT«,  andtul'iui,  troa]  A  tab- 

hueldecomputlBTBotSUlnliclm.    CiIIkI 
>Uo  CLui  Loos  o[  Hvalili. 
S|iharnl><it«'a-li),  n.  [L-ipAarrTila.KliLtlB 
■phfn.  I    A  ipherala:  >  w im  ippUed  ta  Uic 

AplunilAtO  (ifDr'tl-lit).    O-      CoTend   or 
■luddflik  with  ipharuLs;  h&Ting  out  or  mora 

Sntevle  (H BfU),  M.     ISea  SPHlRDLtl    A 
little  iidHra  or  ipharlcal  body-    " 
qaJdnanr.  whe ■■ 


m  puurad  upon  a 


_, nUta  (rfer-O-UtX  «.    [Or  iphaira,  i 

nbare.  tad  litluit.  ft  itons  ]    L  A  TUJItir  n 


csn: 


■  ^ihan  or  ■tar  lu  rouiulDflu, 
:  tha  Uk«     '  BermU'i  ^Aot 

iktkiih  n.    (Oc  irUa,  k  WMbI    A 
-"-iHcU.    Sma  <■  iliH»pUla. 
(•nstk'Ur).  II    [Or.  ^uwtUr. 
W4,  (o  ooDitnlB,  to  dnw  eloM.} 

:alar  miiaiiliariir  iDUacle*  In  flngit 
•«Ta  la  cloM  Iba  aitareal  aiUltwt  of 
.  H  tha  aphUetir  ot  tba  maUh,  ol  (be 
>«..  and  Bora  pantculArij  to  thoaa 
lh«n  which.  lOa  tha  aphbclaT  aol. 
Sa  yacallarltr  uf  bainc  In  a  Mala  of 


iW  eloH  ifaoold  ba  araciuted. 
jBUax  (iAkIu).  »   pL  Sphlnzaa  (iBnglu'- 
a*l     iUr  t^Limgx.  L  ipAiu)     L  la  Owt 

'■  - -•- "T.  taid  toharopropoMii 

^— ud  tohavaklllKl 


a  nddle  ta  tba  Tbabina  u 


aCm  lancaMMcd  vUli  Uis  wlogad  bodj  ol 
a  ka  wUb  tha  braaata  and  haad  of  &  wo- 
■■A— t.  la  ^iHg*""  SHtif .  aUcnra  of  •nmc* 
vhai  ^mOar  ampe.  harinc  ttaa  budf  at  a 
k^a '(riilniB  vlnsad).  and  a  hainan  (male  or 
f  aiali)  IT  inlmal  lirni   Tb« bonun-baaded 


■TTntH^cal 


:,£K 


Ucpiilan,  wblcli 
fibW  mouitar  u  __ 
A  The  Cjfftocephalut 


See  SIVI'iQm.s. 


the  dvtlme.  Tbli  lunllj  tmbracea  aaioe 
at  (he  Uii«t  EuropeHii  Lepldoptm,  at  the 
deaEh'i-head  hawk -moth, the  Svhifa  atnpot, 
Una.,  tbe  prirel  hawk-tnoth  ISphiia  l^Mi- 

^tmKld*(ifift'}id).n.  [Ft.  nAnwf<fi,from 
L  tfhragit,  tptirsgidii,  h  kind  of  atone  uted 
farHalB;Ij«miilanearlh:  f rom  Gr.  nArof; u, 
tphrxigiditt.iKvl.  ThetHrth  la  laldto  have 
beea  K  called  becanie  lold  In  lealed  puJieta] 
A  apeelei  of  ochrvout  clay,  which  falla  to 

Eu™ei"  Called  alio£iKAn/^iuJ""''^ 
8pbn<lstl0f  (•rrajli'tika),  •>.  \0t.  iphn- 
aittikat.  of  or  for  aeaUnie,  fTon  nAraou,  a 
•eaLI  The  iclanca  of  leala,  their  hlitorr, 
pecnilantiai,  and  dIatlnetioDt.    The  chief 

an  and  BanHliwneu  of  Ihe  documeiit*  to 
which  aeut  an  alBied. 
tfitlt\gMtattMg6-iit\n.  (Or.ipAri^.toha 
nil  DThealUi  and  alrenctb  )  Ovsr-rukneai. 

tumlpa.  In  whlcb  the  plant  tendi  to  grow  to 

balb,  dis .  or  to  gnw  m  luiurlantly  (hat  (be 
DDtrltluuiquallUeaot  the  plant  are  lojured, 
ai  In  (he  po(ata.  Nphrlgoali  li  Kmatlinei 
doe  to  oTer-DianurlDK. 


Spli^illllo  (aOg'nilk),  a.  [Gr.  jpAwnut,  the 
pulie.J    Of  or  pertaining  to  thepuJH. 

Splini>>OCnipn(iflK'me-graf).H.  [Or  iplivg- 
mof,  a pula^  and ^pAfl,  to  write.)    Anln- 

U^a 


Du.  whan  applied  uvar  wn  mi- 

ftmeTtag  UMm  on  a  atrip  uf  paper  moved  bf 
WBleh-work.  It  raTeala  In  a  rerr  delicate 
and  beuittlil  manner,  by  llie  tracing  of  a 

beata,  and  In  making  eJiperlmenla  with  dlf- 
tereot  kind!  of  medldnea  It  ihowa  their 
elTect  on  the  nervoua  ayttesi. 
Spb3r(mosn^ila  (iflg-mG-grariky  a  Of 
ot  pertaining  to  the  aphjuinoetaph:  regla- 
terad  or  traced  bj  tbe  BphrgmogTaph. 
•  Sphyyaiogniph-i6  tradng  of  the  cardiac 
movement  of  (the)  arterial  pulie.'    Dr.  Car- 

WbJKmamtH&r  (iHE-nioni'et-Ar),  n.  [Qr. 
BiAuonuji.apulia.  anil  "i'(»rm.  meaauTB]  Ad 
limfnirqcnt  tor  cnniilliig  the  arterial  pillaa- 

BphyneiudiB  i 


t   «  pi      (Or 


com)    In 


havlDg  the  Jawi  arnica  with  tonntdabla 
teeth  I'hejr  live  principally  In  truplcaleoaa. 

the  Sleilltarranean.  The  barracuda  0(  tha 
Weat  liidlea  (SphyroHa  pienda}  la  a  larua 
and  ponertiU  nail,  aa  much  ilrueded  *a  tha 

SlW*  (•Pl'al),  n.     A  any:  a  acout,     "Tile 

jiitnce't  tpial'  bare  loft 

Spin  (apFka).  f I.  (L,  i 
ni>V.  a  bandage  to  naiu«u  irum  »•  luiub 
being  thought  to  raaamble  tha  rowa  of  an 
ear  of  com.— Spf«>  ilfuniient.  the  uaitinti 
bandage  need  InractUinearwomidL  Itcon- 
■liU  of  a  double-headed  roller  with  a  longl- 

plMM,  I 

aplkei.  from  Jpiea,  a  ^ 

a  Aplke  or  ear;  eared  like  com. 
Bplccato  (aplk-kk'tdX     [It.,  divldad.)     In 

note  la  to  have  a  diatlnct  and  delacUed 
iound,  and  In  regard  to  inatrumanta  played 
with  a  bow  It  denoiei  that  arerr  note  la  to 
have  a  dtatinct  bow. 

Sptce  (apla),  n.  [O.  Fr.  tipiti,  If  od,  Fr.  fpite, 
Sp.  etpecia,  It  tptiit.  from  L.  tpeeiet,  ap- 
pearance.  apedei.  kind.  >orl.  In  late  Latin, 
gooda.  waiea.  auurted  goodi,  eipecliilly 
ap[c«>.  druge,  4M  .  of  the  aame  aorU  Hea 
SpeciES.)  1.  A  vegetable  production.  Ira' 
grant  or  aroraaUc  to  tbe  nnoll  and  pungent 
to  the  taila.  luch  Bi  pepper,  nutmeg,  ginger, 
cmnamon.  and  clovea,  oied  In  aauceaand  Id 
cooker;.— 2.  A  am  all  quantity,  giving  aaea- 
sontng  to  a  greater;  aomethlng  that  cn- 
richea  or  altera  the  quality  of  a  thing  in  a 

amack:  at,  there'*  a  ipios  of  conceit  about 

Varietv"!  Oic  very  J^tif' of  lA 

Thai  ^'ct  EI  alt  Ui  llavouf .  Ct^frr. 

BplMt  (apli).  n.  [Fr.  tfia.  a  kind  ot  apa- 
cica:  L.  ipfciei.  aaneclea  It  la  thna  raally 
t>ia  aame  wotdaaabova]    A  aampta'.aapa- 

SplM  (ipla),  c.t  prat  A  pp.  refcmf;  ppr. 
■pieina.  1.  To  uaaon  witli  tpica;  to  mix 
aromatic  auhitaDceiwith:  toeeawiD.Utetatly 
or  nguraOvely;  »«,  to  ■pto  wine;  to  tpitt 
one'a  converaation  wlthacandaL— LTo  Im- 
prtgnala  wlthaipii 


£  A  repoaltory  of  epical.     'The  tpiary,  tha 
cellar,  and  Itafumrture'    Additnii 
Siili»-wi»d{apla'wod).Ti    Kwdera  twiiwiit 

"  l.allinlce  or  ben]amin-tne. 

ipl  iirer-ueX  ».    {}■  rpi^", 

i',  aplcated;  eared. 


the  wlld-al 


;  .pike. 


and /im 
producing  aplkea;  a] 

Splcifonii  (iprai-fo 

apic&  (•pWI-ll).  ode.     In  a  aplcy  mahnar; 
p^nnnllTi  with  flavour. 

(Ipla'l-nei).  n.    Quality  ot  being 


B*£ei[t  (iplkV  n.  A  iplUe;  a  Wnter 
^CkHUld-Bpan  (aplWaod-ipan).  o-  or  adv. 
^piek,  a  aplka.  and  •pun.  a  chip,  a  ipllntar. 
(SeeSplH'Ilin.)  Spie*  and  .(pan  new  meant 
tberalore  nal!  and  chip  new,  newly  ahaped 
and  pat  together.  Comn.  o.  tpOapiUtr- 
Hituv,  qirMtmifliH  (mid.  if  Id*,  a  pin), 
•patptinlirnitute.}  In  full  uied  advarM- 
ally  with  nne  =  quite  new ;  bran-new ;  alio 
uiied  adjectlvely ;  aa,  a  ipvs*-orid-ijiai»  auit 


iplk'nelX  R 
H.pik'SaJ.a.  (I 
I  Having  aplki 
Written  aUo  Si 


ueing  BplcDaeH  or  of  bariiig  or  being  fuJl  of 


ttploula  (*pik' 


Bplconi  (ipik'na],  a.    Sunc  u  Spianr. 
ttploula  (iplk'u-li),  n.  pL  Bntcnln  (ipik'ii- 
■^-      ■■  ■  *    ■  K.  (ojinnmllsplkeor  iplko- 


[.enaaiie. 

Bplciil>ir<>[>lrlk-14r).a.  {l.  ipiouium,  ndBrt.] 
RaKniblULK  %  dirt;  haTlag  ihiirp  polaUr 

BplcnlaW  (•plk'a-latj.o.l.  IL.  •piciito,  tficu- 
iatum,  to  ihorpflD,  from  tpieuiuiHt  dim.  uf 
tliieum,  loTmiea,  i  point.]  To  ahupen  to 
■  point     •  ^rimiaUd  jitMag.'    W.  Matrm. 

BplonlKta  (ipliea-ltt),  a.  IL.  tpJeuKUvi,  pp. 
of  ipiduto,  ioibmipea  to  ft  point,  from  nJuru- 
lum.  >poiDt.J  CotoreA  wltta  or  divided  Into 
line  polnti;  nieoiauell;.  In  M.  (a>  coiend 
with  pointM  fl«*h]>  Bpp«iid«ce>,w  e  lurfece 
(t)  Applied  lo  ■  iplke  compoHd  of  Kvenl 
•miller  iplkM  crowdcil  together. 

SplODla  (■plk'al),  n.  [L.  tpieula.]  I.  In 
MtsBplkelst.— 2  In zDsl. one ol  the mlnate 
Una  tff  OlntF  pArtlclei  found  In  iponget, 

Bplcallform  (iplk'Ul-l-fonn),  a.  Having  [lie 
r>rm  of  ■  spicule. 

BplcnllSenmiB  (>plk-a.|l]'en-ui),  a.  {L 
nncuJum.  ■  dirt,  mnd  ^igiK.  oenui,  to  pro- 
duce.]   ConUlnlnff  or  producing  epk-iilei. 

aplW  OPirtX  «.  (Fronupra,]  L  Pntdadnj 
iplce;  eboundlDg  with  iplce>. 

S.  HtTlng  the  qnilltle*  of  aplce:  flavoured 
with  epice ;  frurant ;  aromatic ;  u,  ip^V 
pluta.  'The^drnut-brawnals' Jfilioii. 
'jrpicy  galea*   Pope.—t.  Having  a  aharp  fla- 


il forming  a  convenient  habitation. 

ta  (nmlelied  wlthTrom  four  to  ali  oyllndri- 
cal  or  conical  mnmmlUie  or  proceiiei.  with 
n«bjeitremltlei,whlcb  are  perforated  with 

Bilk;  niameola  of  ettreme  t«nult!.  wllh 

ceed  tinin  Intenial  naervaln.  The  lega 
nuniber  four  paira.  and  no  aiitennei  are  de- 
It  aWara  pointed,  li  a  little  opening  (hat 

lAlned  In  a  gland  of  the  preceding  Joint. 
Aflerwonoding  their  prey  with  thaltbooked 


H-ime  apiden  do  not  catch  their  prey  by 
cutancling  them  In  their  web^  but  roam 
abroad  la  aearcb  of  them. 


Internal  frame  or  ikeleton  of  a  gear-wheel, 

bo]t«d,  ehriink.  or  caaL  (c)  The  tolid  in- 
terior portion  of  apliton  to  which  the  pack- 
bg  la  attached,  and  to  whoie  alia  the  pliton. 
rod  la  aacured.  £.  H-  Knight  —4.  Aaiil.  (a) 


call/,  s  bird,  the  wall-creeper  (Tichodi 

a  genua  of  birda  (Arachnotbere]  inhabiting 
the  Indian  Archipelago,   wboae  favourite 

_--<jr—   '  - 

Spider-fly  IipVUtSV).  n.  a  dlpteroua  inaect 

apeciat  of  theae  found  paraaltlc  on  bIrda  and 
Quadrupeda     They  belong  to  the  genera 

BpliterlllM  ( api'd«r-Uk  X  a.    Beaembling  a 
aplder.    Shall. 

l>  IngeuloailT  Bub- 


^     delicate    ■> 
t       tronomlcal 

gpldar-mitc 

(ipl'derniltl 


'      muog-klj.  n. 

to  many  ape- 
clea  of  pla- 

CMiu  or  SpiiUf-monlc,.  jjjw    World 

monke7i.bnt 
more  eapecially  to  memben  of  (he  genus 
AtelM,  which  are  diatlngulshed  by  the  great 
relative  length,  alendemeaa,  and  flexibility 
of  their  limba,  and  by  the  praben^e  power 

r.kia),n.  The  com- 

—  __  . hapecleaof  Opbrya, 

■■hnUu  (late   aplder-orchlBk  and  0 
tra<earlyaplder-orchia1.  SeeOPHRYS. 


8pld5rirort  (apl'dtr-wirt).  n.    The  common 

Brt»f«lalaenlapi'gel-I-aen),n.  [Q.^ipugil, 
fracture  khowlog  la^e  amooth  ahlnlug  lur. 

mangsneae.     Ce^  remarkably  tree  fnun 


Splegalen  (ap«'gel-AraV  II     (O.  ip 

I'ty  of  hiematlte. 

(.andi     Toaak:toli 

[Scotch]   SeeSPKiH. 


■fflp'-l _ 

BpUy  (aplf'l),  a 
mlang.] 

8plSriUi:api-]ill-a).n.  [Inhobonrof  AdrUn 
ran  der  Spirgel.  latterly  profeaaor  of  medl. 
cine  at  Padua,  and  a  botanical  author,  who 
died  IWftI  Worm-aeed  or  worm-gt««.  a 
genua  of  plant*,  nal.  order  Loganiaceae.  It 
ccnalalsot  annual  and  perennial  be rba.  with 
opposite  or  wborled  ovate  or  lance-ahaped 
leavea,  and  carmine,  blue,  or  pbrpleflowen. 


cotic  properties,  and  la  uied  in  the  aaoie 

manner  at  the  lait. 
BplgAllMl  (anI-]S-li-an),  a.     [Sea  SPIOILIt.) 

In  mult,  applied  to  one  of  the  lobea  or  illvl- 

alona   of  the   mammalian    Uver  (LolnUiit 

Spigtlay 
Bpl^tt  (aplt),n.  Spite;  grudge;  reluctance. 

flight  I  (ipit),  V.  t.    To  ipita.    Sptntrr. 

Bplghtt  (iplt),  n.     [Sea*"- ■     ' •■ 

pecker.    HoJJniid. 
Bplnisl  (tpig'iiel).  n. 


aamota).  AMOraii.    3i 
iKaplg-otXii     [O.B.  •] 


planU  oTihe 


SpjKI.rA 


3rma  from  j}ne*->j>ite.  »«• 
>r  peg  uaed  tu  atop  a  faucet. 
all  hole  in  a  caak  of  liquor; 


Bnlgomia  (api-Koi'iH] 


erol  the  writa  In 


L.  jtncn,  aaharp  pi _ _, 

|iipi£r,  a  apike.  (SeeFlOk,  PIIe  )   Meanlnga 

Undrvd  forma  with  and  without  initial  a, 
lee  BNUZE  ]  I.  A  large  nail  or  pin.  gener- 
ally of  iron,  but  eometlmet  of  wood.  -  2.  A 
piei;e  of  pointed  iron  like  a  long  aall.  in- 
■erted  with  the  point  outwarda,  aa  on  the 
top  of  walla,  gatoa,  Ac.  to  prevent  people 


clea  of  infloracence 


» ti>  1 


Sw^u 


alia,  at  in  tb* 

lavender,  Ed- 


it. &  pp.  rpiktd;  ppr. 
n  with  aplliet  or  long 


Ith  wllh%iket 
4.  To  make  aharp  at 
""0  atop  the  rent  ol 


SpttB-lavBiuler(apIkla-TBn-d*r),n.  A  kind 
of  lavender,  Lavandnia  Spiea.  bvm  which. 
apike-oll  ta  ob- 
tained 

Spikaiet  <apik'- 

ftt),  n.  m  fcot 
a  atnall  aplka 
making  a  pari  of 
a  Une  one;  or* 
■nbdivlalon  of  ■ 
tplke^   aa,    the 

^'nUXtL  A 
lu    Inigth    and 

Bplksnard 

(.ptk'nkrd),  ». 
^.   aiwour^. 

highly     aRona. 

tic    berbacecot 

plant  growing  In. 

SpUcninl  fA'anfuboyv       the  Kaal  Indle*. 

7««™»n)  the  A'anle- 

tnamCnat order Valerianacee.  Tneroothaa 
a  atrong  imell  and  a  ahaip  blttetiih  taata. 
Tbia  la  the  true  tpikenard  of  the  ancieut^ 
and  It  haa  enjoyed  celebrity  from  the  earlleat- 


and  rumbvl  or  nnbut  by  tfaft 


tube,  tub,  bull; 


SPOU^OIL 
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SPINDLE 


ArmbiaiuL  DiiTereDces  of  opinion  exist  re- 
sptfcting  the  nature  of  the  fragraure  of  tlie 
UUman*!.  It  is,  howerer,  highly  esteemed 
In  the  Kjut  as  a  perfume,  and  is  used  to 
•c«nt  oils  and  nnffoon^  The  name  spike- 
nard b  applied  to  rarions  other  plants,  as 
to  Valeriana  eelHoa.  Andropogon  Ifardus, 
Lneandula  Spiea.  In  the  IJnited  Btates  it 
U  applied  to  Aralia  racetnota.  —2.  A  name 
irtren  to  various  fragrant  essential  oils.— 
I*lottgkman'»9pik0nard.  See  under  PLOUOB- 

HAN 

$nlk»-oiI  (sptWoilX  n.  A  volatile  oil  ob- 
Uined  br  distilling  LavandtUa  Soica  with 
water  It  has  a  less  agreeable  odour  than 
true  lavender-oil.  and  is  soeciflcally  heavier. 
It  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  and  stalks, 
true  lavender-oil  from  the  flowers,  of  several 
«p«ciea  of  lAvandnla. 

li|i|]D»'i>]UI]C  (spik'plangkX  n.  [Comp.smJce- 
itb]  yaut,  in  Polar  voyages,  a  platiorm 
projtpctlng  acroM  the  vessel  before  the 
mixzen  •  mast,  to  enable  the  ice -roaster  to 
rrass  over  and  see  ahead,  and  so  pilot  Jier 
clear  of  the  ice.    Admiral  Smyth, 

Splka-mih  (splk'rush),  n.  The  common 
nama  of  seven!  British  plants  of  the  genus 
Klttoctiarls.    See  BLEOOHAEIS. 

MpSkB'Xmm  (spIk'tdmX  n.  A  wagon  drawn 
by  three  horses,  or  by  two  oxen  and  a  horse. 
BmrfUtt    [United  SUtes.] 

fe;ilk»-illb  (spDc'tttbX  n.  (A.  Sax.  fpie.  fat; 
IceL  tpOt^  blubber;  O.  tptek^  fst,  bacon.] 
A  vessel  in  which  the  fat  of  bears,  seals. 
aod  minor  quarry  is  set  aside  till  a '  making 
off  *  gives  an  opportunity  for  adding  it  to  the 
blabber  in  the  hold.    Admiral  Smyth. 

tefl^  (splk'i).  a.  t  In  the  shape  of  a  spike; 
nsTing  a  shsurp  point  or  points.  —2.  Set  with 
spikes. 

The  Jfify  wlweb  through  he«p«  of  cania|;e  tore. 

fpflanUlM  (spilan'thfizX  n.    (Or.  ipilog,  a 

r.  and  aHihot,  a  flower— in  allusion  to 
original  species  having  yellow  flowers 
and  a  brown  disc  ]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat 
onl«rCompositaD.  They  are  tropical, smooth, 
annual,  brsnching  weeds,  with  opposite 
laooe-shaped  or  ovate  leaves,  and  stalked, 
trrminal,  solitary,  yellow  flower-heads.  The 
tnrolucre  and  receptacle  of  S.  oleracea  are 
«a)d  to  act  as  a  powerful  stimulant  of  the 
wit  vary  organa 

SpUe  (spnx  n.  [D.  sm^  LQ.  spite,  a  bar,  a 
•take;  O.  sjwO,  a  skewer.  See  Spill,  n.] 
t  \  small  peg  or  wooden  pin  used  to  stop  a 
OTtiie^iole  m  a  cask  or  barrel.— 2.  A  stake 
•tiiwQ  into  the  ground  to  protect  a  bank, 
form  wharfk,  abutments,  ^kc ;  a  pile. 

%ptkb  (9>HX  9.t.  prei  A  pp.  tpUed;  ppr.  tpU- 
utg  (Sae  above.  ]  To  supply  with  a  faucet 
aod  ipignt.  as  a  cask  of  liquor. 


Xmt  aiMt  aot  topposr.  voor  hichnen,  that  I  ne- 
to  avail  mjrvelf  (oaknown  to  the  Api)  of  the 
Cftie*  of  the  wine  which  those  casks 
had  thcai  sfHUd  aadcrneath.  and.  con- 
off  tke  wise  Cton  them,  filled  them 

fllrtlo  hnto  (fpIPhAlX  «•  A  small  aperture 
nadtt  tn  a  cask,  asaally  near  the  bung-hole, 
to  aflbrd  aooen  to  the  air,  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  oootained  liquor  to  flow  freely. 
tpCllkta(spin-kinX«i.  [Dim.of«pfttt.«pa0.a 
spttoter  ]  1.  A  peg  of  wood,  bone,  ivory,  iLc. , 
far  making  the  toors  at  cribbage  and  other 
gswf  — 2.  fL  A  game  played  with  such  in- 
•cnimMita;  poshpin 

ApfU  (spllX  It.  (In  some  of  the  senses  pro- 
bably toe  same  as  fpil#,  a  peg;  D.«pi{,apln. 
a  pivots  a  spfaMile:  O.  «pM«,  a  spindle,  a 
in  others  rather  allied  to  spoK,  speff. 
t.  a  chip,  spoil,  to  chip  or  break.]  1.  A 
pe«  or  pin  f»r  stopping  a  cask ;  a  spi- 
a  spile ;  as,  a  vent-hole  stopped  with  a 
—%  t  A  ptooe  teoken  off;  a  splinter. 

their  refidcs  maoT  jreare*. 
or  MptiU  of  broken  speares. 
Bp.  Hall. 

X  f  A  Uttie  b«r  or  pin  of  Iron.  Rich.  Carew. 
4.*  A  little  sum  of  money.  Aylifs—b  A 
ttutp  of  pu»er  rt>lled  op,  or  a  small  slip  of 
wood.  Md  to  light  a  lamp,  a  cigar,  Ac 
Spm(spi]>.  s.t  pret  A  pp.  apiUed  or  tvHt; 
ppr  tpiitim^.  [A.  Sax.  $piUan,  to  spill,  to 
rata,  to  waste,  to  destroy;  LO.  and  D. 
i^ifftm.  to  waste,  to  spend ;  IceL  nrilta.  to 
spoil,  to  destroy:  Dan.  tpilde.  to  fcpilf,  to  lose. 
to  vast*  Pcrnapa  from  same  root  as  tpall, 
»pml«,  and  fpfit]  1  To  suffer  to  fall  or  run 
■•t  of  a  vessel ;  to  lose  or  suffer  to  be  scat- 
t«ml.  applied  only  to  fluids  snd  to  sub- 
■ftsB  -m  wbiMe  particles  are  small  and  loose; 
as.  tu  mZf  water  from  a  pall;  to  $piU  spirit 
or  oil  mm  a  bottle ;  to  »piU  quicksflver  or 
firom  a  vessel  or  a  paper;  to  tpUl 


sand  or  flour.  Spill  differs  from  pour  in 
expressing  accidental  loss ;  a  loss  or  waste 
not  designed,  or  contrary  to  purpose.  —2.  To 
suffer  or  to  cause  to  flow  out  or  lose;  to 
shed :  used  especially  with  regard  to  blood, 
as  in  cases  of  murder  or  wilful  slaughter; 
as.  a  man  tpilU  another's  blood.  '  To  revenge 
his  blood  so  Justly  tpHt.'    Drydeti. 

Thejr  h^ve  inken  the  child 
To  xpUl  his  blood  and  heal  the  Uiid.      lenHyfH. 

8.t  To  injure;  to  destroy;  to  ruin.  'To 
9pQX  and  spoil  thy  house  with  fire.'  Tvetbtr- 
vilU. 

So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt. 
.     It  J/illi  itself  in  fearing  to  be  s/Ut.         SMa*. 

4.  Ifaut  to  discharge  the  wind  from,  as  from 
the  belly  of  a  sail,  in  order  to  furl  or  reef  it. 
6.  To  throw,  as  from  a  horse  or  carriage. 
[Colloq.  or  slang.)— 6. t  [In  this  sense  from 
noun  ffptU,  a  piece.]  To  piece  or  diversify 
with  spills  or  small  pieces;  to  inlay.  *  Pave- 
ment .  .  .  with  ivory  spiU.'  Spenur. 
Spill  (spilX  «.<.  It  To  wasto;  to  be  prodi- 
^  Sir  P.  Sidney.— 2.  To  be  shed;  to  be 
suffered  to  fsll.  be  lost,  or  wasted. 

He  was  so  topfull  of  himself,  that  he  let  it  xfi'll  on 
all  the  company.  halts. 

SpUler  rspiFdrX  n.  l.  One  that  spills  or 
sheds.— 2.  A  kind  of  fishing-line.  See  Bol- 
ter. 

Spmet-flghlng,  SuUUard-flBlilng  (spii'et- 
flsh-ing,  spiryard-nsh-ingX  n.  A  name  given 
to  the  method  of  Ashing  in  the  west  of  Ire- 
land, in  which  a  number  of  hooks  are  set 
on  snoods,  all  on  one  line.  Called  also  Bui- 
tow,  BiUtow-Jiihittg. 

Bpilllken  (spil'i-kenX  n.    Same  as  Spiliken. 

Splllillg-lllie  (spinng-lInX  n.  Nant  a  line 
fixed  occasionally  to  the  main  and  fore  snils 
of  a  ship  in  tempestuous  weather,  to  spill 
them,  in  order  that  they  may  be  reefed  or 
fiurled  more  conveniently. 

Split  (spiltX  pret  A  pp.  of  spill. 

Spilth  (spnth),  n.  [From  apiU;  comp.  tiUh 
from  till,atealth  from  sUal]  Spilling;  that 
which  Is  spilt;  that  which  is  poured  out 
with  lavish  prof  usion.  'With  drunken  spi<(A 
of  wine.'    Shak. 

But  when  one  comes  to  transcribe  such  passages 
the  pen  drives  heavily  amid  the  radiant  riot  of  flower- 
soft  speech,  and  the  supreme  t/iWt  of  starry  syl- 
Ubles.  £ii.  DpwdtH. 

SpUilB  (spllus).  n.  [Or.  epHoe,  a  spot]  In 
pathol.  same  as  Naevne  (which  seeX 

VDliXL  (spin),  v.f.  pret  spitn  {»pan  is  now  ob- 
solete or  provincial);  ^vt.tpun:  ppT.tpinning. 
(A.  Sax.  ipinnan,  pret.  epan,  pp.  epunnen; 
common  to  the  Teutonic  tongues:  D.  and 
O.  $pinnen,  O.H.O.  and  Ooth.  gpinnan,  Dan. 
spimfo,  IceL  and  8w.  epinna— to  spin.  Sup- 
posed to  be  of  same  root  as  span  and  Or. 
•pad,  to  draw.  Hence  ipindle,  tvineter, 
wider.]  1.  To  draw  out  and  twist  into 
threads,  either  by  the  hand  or  machinery ; 
as,  to  ipin  wool,  cotton,  or  flax;  to  epin 
goato'  hair.  'Beholding  how  the  thrlds  of 
Ufe  they  span.'    Speneer. 

All  the  yam  she  (Penelope)  st^un  in  Ulysses'iab- 
sence.  did  but  fill  Ithaca  with  moths.  SkaJt. 

2.  To  make  or  work  on  as  if  by  spinning;  to 
draw  out  tediously;  to  extend  to  a  great 
length. 

I  |>assed  lightly  orer  tnany  particulars  on  which 
learned  and  witty  men  might  t/tn  out  innre  volumes. 

Sir  Jl.  L'Ettrangt. 
The  fines  are  weak,  another's  pleased  to  say; 
Lord  Fanny  s^$ts  a  thousand  such  a  day.    A>/r. 

8.  To  protract;  to  spend  by  delays;  as,  to 
spin  out  the  day  in  idleness. 

By  one  delay  after  another  they  sHm  out  their 
whole  lives.  Sir  R.  UEstrangt. 

4  To  whirl  rapidly;  to  cause  to  turn  with 
great  speed;  as,  to  tpin  a  top;  to  nin  a  coin 
on  a  tabla— 6.  To  form,  as  a  fliament  or 
thread,  by  the  extrusion  of  a  viscid  fluid, 
which  hardens  on  coming  into  contact  with 
the  air :  said  of  spiders,  silk-worms,  and  the 
like;  as,  a  spider  spins  a  web.— To  epin  hay 
(mifitX  to  twist  it  into  ropes  for  convenient 
carrisge  on  an  expedition.— To  spin  a  yarn^ 
to  tell  a  long  story:  originidly  a  seaman's 

j)hrase.    [Collo<i.  ] 

Spin  (spin),  v.i.  1.  To  perform  the  act  of 
making  threads;  to  work  at  drawinj^  and 
twisting  threads;  as,  the  woman  knows  how 
to  epin;  a  machine  or  mule  «p»nf  with 
great  exactness. 

They  neither  know  to  spin  nor  care  to  loll.    Prtor. 
He  tft*tt  and  weaves,  and  weaves  and  'fi***- 

Coyvprr. 

2.  To  revolve;  to  move  ronnd  rapidly;  to 
whirl,  as  a  top  or  a  spindle. 

Let  the  great  world  spin  for  ever  down  the  ringing 
grooves  of  change.  TtnnyfH. 


3.  To  stream  or  issue  in  a  thread  or  siniill 
current;  as,  blood  wpivkM  from  a  vein. 

Make  incision  in  their  hide«. 
That  their  hot  blood  tuny  s/ut  in  Hntflish  eyes. 

4.  To  run  or  drive  with  great  rapidity;  to  go 
quicldy;  as,  to  §pin  along  the  road.  [Culloq.] 

While  the  money  lasU  make  it  spin.    If.  Collins. 

Spin  (8pin\  n.  The  act  of  spinning:  a  rapid 
unintermitted  action ;  a  single  effort,  as  in 
a  race;  as.  a  rapid  spin  along  the  road. 
[GoUoq.] 

Teetotums  we've  for  patriots  got, 
Who  court  the  mob  with  anncs  humblt* : 

Like  theirs  the  patriot's  diuy  lot. 
A  glorious  s/in,  and  then— a  tumble.    Macrt. 

Spina  (sprnax  n.  pi.  Spina  (sprnsy    [L  i 

A  thorn;  a  prickle;  the  backbone  or  spine 
SplnaoeoOB  (spi-n&'shusX  a.    Relating  to 

spinach,  or  the  class  of  plants  to  whicli  it 

belongs. 
Spinach,  Splnaire  (spin'&JX  ^    (O.Fr.  «•- 

pinoche,  efpinace.  It  apinaee,  8p.  eepinaea, 
D.  spinal,  from  L.  tvina,  a  spine— being 
named  from  the  prickles  on  its  fruit]  8pi- 
nacia,  a  genus  of  plante,  nat  order  Cheno- 
podiacess.  There  is  only  one  s];>ecies.  S.  oUr- 
aeea  (common  splnachX  well  known  on  ac- 
count of  its  use  in  the  kitchen.  It  is  eaten 
sometimes  in  salads,  but  more  frequently 
cooked  in  various  ways.  It  is  wholesome  and 
agreeable,  but  conteins  little  nutriment 
There  are  two  principal  varieties  cultivated 
in  gardens  — the  prickly -fruited  and  the 
smooth-fruited.— /veto  Zealand  epinaeh,  Te- 
traffonia  expansa,  used  instead  of  common 
spinach. 

Splnaoia(spi-n&'si-aX  n.  A' genus  of  planU. 
See  Spinach. 

Splnaolda  (spi-nas'l-dex  n.  pl'  Picked  dog- 
fishes, a  family  of  small  sharks.distinguislied 
by  having  the  dorsal  fins  furnished  with  a 
strong  spine,  which  they  are  said  to  employ 
as  a  weapon,  bending  themselves  into  tlie 
form  of  a  bow,  and  then  striking  vrith  great 
force. 

Spinal  (spi'nalX  a.  (L.fpina{i«.  SeeSpntR.) 
Pertaining  to  the  spine  or  backlione  of  an 
animal;  as,  the  spinal  cord;  spituU  muscles; 
spituU  arteries. — Spinal  column,  the  con- 
nected vertebrteof  the  back;  a  bony  column 
situate  at  the  posterior  and  centnd  part  of 
the  trunk,  extending  from  the  head  to  tlie 
sacrum:  the  spine;  the  backbone.  See  Spin  k. 
— ^inoi  oord  or  spinal  marrow,  the  elon- 
gated mass  of  nervous  matter  contained  in 
the  osseous  canal  of  the  spine.  It  gives  rise 
to  thirty-one  pairs  of  nerves,  being  the  origin 
of  most  of  the  nerves  of  the  trunk  of  Uie 
body. 

Spindle  (spin'dl).  n.  [A.  Sax.  spindel,  spindl, 
spinl,  lit.  the  instrument  for  spinning, 
from  spinnan,  to  spin;  so  also  O.  Sw. 
and  Dan.  spindel.  (See  SPl|f.)  The  d  has 
intruded  into  the  word  the  same  wav  aa 
in  gender,  thunder.]  1.  In  spinning,  (a)  a 
I>endent  piece  of  wood  for  twisting  and 
winding  the  fibres  drawn  from  the  distafT, 
(b)  The  pin  used  in  spinning-wheels  for 
twisting  the  thread,  and  on  which  the 
thread,  when  twisted.  Is  wound,  (e)  One  of 
tiie  skewers  or  axes  of  a  spinning-machine 
upon  which  a  1>obbin  is  placed  to  wind  the 
yam  as  it  is  spun.— 2.  Any  slender  pointed 
rod  or  pin  which  turns  round,  or  on  which 
anything  turns;  as,  the  spindle  of  a  vane; 
the  spindle  of  the  fusee  of  a  wateh;  a  small 
axle  or  axis,  in  contradistinction  to  a  sha/t 
or  large  axle,  as  the  arbor  or  mandrel  m 
a  lathe.  — Li«0  spindle,  tiie  revolving  ar- 
bor of  a  machine  tool— Dead  spindle,  tlie 
arbor  of  a  machine  tool  which  does  not 
revolve.— 3.  A  vertical  shaft  supporting 
the  upper  stone  or  runner  of  a  pair  in 
a  flour -mill.-  4.  In  vehicles^  the  tepering 
end  or  arm  on  the  end  of  an  axle-tree.— 
6.  In  weaving,  the  skewer  in  a  shuttle  on 
which  a  iMibbin  or  cop  of  yam  is  fixed.— 
6.  The  stem  of  a  door  knob,  which  actuates 
the  lateh.  —7.  In  ship-building,  (a)  the  upper 
main  piece  of  a  made  mast  {b)  An  iron 
axle  fitted  into  a  block  of  wood,  which  Is 
fixed  securely  between  two  of  tlie  ship's 
beams,  and  whereon  the  capsten  turns.— 
&  In  /oundina,  the  pin  on  which  the  pattern 
of  a  mould  is  formed.— 9.  In  building,  the 
same  as  Newel.— 10.  A  long  slender  stalk. 
Mortimer. —Ih  In  oeom.  a  solid  generated 
bv  the  revolution  of  the  arc  of  a  curve-line 
about  its  chord,  in  opposition  to  a  conoid, 
which  is  a  solid  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  a  curve  about  its  axi&  1'he  spindle  is 
denominated  circular,  elliptic,  hyperbolic, 
or  parabciie,  according  to  tlie  figure  of  its. 


tk.ekalM;     ih.  Be.  lock;     g.po;     J.job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sif^:     f  H,  (Aen;  th.  (Aiu;     w,  tvig;    wh,  leMg;    xh,  axure.— See  Key. 


t  iplDdle,  u  In  ipeciu  of  the 
and  RoatclUrU.     Called  slw 

_, -la  A  meoure  of  yarn:  iu 

eetton  ■  nitiulU  ol  18  hulu  Is  16,19)  yud*; 

In  Unen  a  •piwlUol  J4  bean  !•  U.MO  yardL 
Sptndl*  (■plD'dl).  e.i,  pret  A  pp.  ipindltd; 

ppr.  nindluw.    To  llioot  or  groir  Id  ■  loog, 

■laodsr  lUlli  or  body.     '  Whao  the  Howen 

bogln  to  ipindlt.'    JforMnwr 
SpUldl»-Ie«Ml  ((pln'dl-laGd),  > 

lotitE,  iltnoar  legt. 

SplndlA-iAn,  Spindio-iJuuD^ 

l^ft,  apla'dl-itiangka),  n.     A  ti 


8pliidla-alup«d(iplii'dl-ih(ipt),  a.    Hiving 

Splndle-ihsU  (■plD''dl-iliBl).  tt.  See 
flri.iDi.i.  12. 

SplndlB-Uda  Opln'dl-dd).  n.  Th«  female 
Ade  In  deKent  'KIdk  Lycaon,  gnunlnni 
by  the  mndU-tifta  ot  Oceaniu.  J.  ti. 
Lowea 

SplndlV-tTM  (ipin'ai-trS),  n  a  ihnib  ut 
tliB  oeiiuA  Buoorniufl.  E.  europaut.  The 
wood  !•  hard  and  nna-grained.  uid  1>  ased 

■plodlei.    See  UUOHIHUS. 
SplmUo-wom  <ipla'dl-w«nn),  n.      The 

<-Aterplllar  ol  ■  lepldopUroiu  iniect  (Gtr- 

tyaa  Zat)  which   Injurea  malia  planU. 

[Amertunl 
SpllllUlII((apin'di-lagX  n.    Same  u  SpmHe- 


««□  aUo  In  tpdre,  pike.     Fro 


BplneUe  (epi-nen,  n 


IWD  tho  back^  including  tb«  at 


t  Xthe 


modi  part  of  a  plant.     1 

pFifkU,  irhlch  proceeds  ftvun  uie  jhtil-     a 

•ometlmH  U  aiUlary,  gnnrtng  at  thg  angle 
formed  by  the  braoch  or  Isif  with  Ihs  item 
Hie  wild  apple  and  pear  are  armed  with 
■plnei:  the  roie,  bramble,  gooaeberry,  *d., 
are  armnl  wltb  prlcUet 


.  Id  anal,  a  ihalp  proceas  of 

*■■ —      '■ J.  properly  Hi" 

uf  the  Tnte 


pointed  proceat  oL „,, 

animal,  formed  eitemally  by  th 
and  Intemally  -•  -  — ''—  -•  ■ 


eitemally  bj 


of  mouQtaJna  eepeclally  a  central  ridge. 
MnalOpl-nen.n.    {-Tr.  ipintUtAi.  ip\«tUi 
rri>bah]y  applied  originally  to  a  miner/ 
with  iplns-ihaped  cryttali,  from  L  ipiiu 


dedgr^ 


highly  priied  ai  ornamental  ii 
ein.  TheredTarietleiarefau 
ruty  or  balni  niAtl.  while  thof- 


Id  thor 


Iniol.  b 


Sslnal  (ipln'et),  n.  [O.Fr.  itpirt 
tpinelte.  It  tpineOa.  fron  L  tpiiui, 
t^cniiia  Ita  qntlla  re»inhlc  thori 
SriNH.I  A  itrluged  notlca]  Inil 
wh1i;h  diflered  fivRi  the  Tliginal 
being  of  a  trlaognlar  form  Ser '" 
— i>um6  tpirtet.    Same  ai  Jfani 

where  briert  and  thomi  grow;  a  ipii 
'A  ntyr.  lodgedinaUttleqriiuiI.'   B. 

BpllWtedt(«pln'et-ed),r..  (See  apwm 
fnitnunenL)  aefl;  opened;  ipUt.  'A  i 
quill  tpineUd.-    Aicluxm. 

Splnlftrlta  (.pl-nirir-lt),  n.     |L.  npii 

certain  minute  or^DiBm 

•id-iiirer-lu).  1.     (L.  q 


I  chalk  ninle.     Their  real 


IT.]  PraduLln^  iplnea; 


BpltUform  (BpiD'i-fo 


I  (BplD'l-foTm),  a.     [L.  fiiui,  . 
i/dthu,  (arm]    Having  the fon 

SplnlCWOQ*  (epI-DlJ'ir-ui),  a.     1L  tpiua 
■pln^  and  garOt  to  bear.  |    Bearing  a  ipin 

Splnliuaa  («pln'l-neaX  il     The  quality  o 
being  iplny. 

roiiuclal 


'ak-er).  n.  [Prom  tpm,  In 
leuK  o(  to  go  rapidly  1  A  ]lb-headed  racing 
■all  carried  by  yachli,  let  when  nmnlng 
before  the  wind  on  the  oppodl«  tide  to  the 

Bptrnter  (apin'tr),  n.     1.  One  who  or  that 

i  A^iplder;  specltlcally.  the  garSen  ipTder 
with  loBgJolnieii  legs.  •  Her  waKK"u«poliei 
made  of  long  tpiuuert  lega.     Shak. — 3.  A 

Bplnnant  (ipbi'Ar-et).   ii.      One  of   Che 

we'uo?1^    "      *        """"°^  """ 
Splniiemle  (ipla'ir'ill).  n.     One  of  tlie 
numeroui  minute  tnbee  with  which  each 

one  of  which  emlta  a  thread  of  lncofi«ilnble 


undergrowth;  a  clump  of  treee;  a  i 

Sove  or  ihrubbery.     'Black  fir  tpini 
ingtUv-     '  A   land   -    ,    -    covered 

ilttlegoneoripiniuii.'    T.  Bughti. 
BplnnJiig-jBIUUr  (»pln'lng-lBn-nl),  n. 

meini  of  which  a  number  ot"Sireadi  c 
be  ipun  at  once.  It  wai  invented  a 
17g7  by  Jimei  Hargreavei 


-,  _  Lancaihire 
number  ot  >pln- 
dlea  turned  by  a  conmiiHi  wheel  or  cylinder 
worked  by  hind. 

Hplimliix-niUI  (ipln'Ina-rallX  n.     A  mill  or 
factory  where  apinnlng  ii  carried  on. 

Bpinnuif-wiwei  (ipin'tnr-"'!'-"  -     »  "■- 


ctlnerj 


a 


Uof  1 


ipindle,  and  1>  d 

Before  the  intrc 

^  ipinning  there  were  t' 


okluda 

uAhI  for  aplnning  wool  and  cotton,  and  the 

imaUf3T  Saxon  wAiffff  for  eplnnlng  fiai. 
Bplnny  (ipin'!).  ».     See  SriNMEV. 
SpllKIM<epIi>'SsX  a-    SplDoul. 
Bplnosltr  (tpi-noe'1-tl),  n.     1.  The  atate  of 

CciiiK  tpliioui  or  ipinoH.  -3.  fig.  Uiumy; 

bIh>  acimethiiig  thorny  ot  crabbed     Dr.  H. 

More 
SplUOlO-dentete  (epl-ni'ie-den-tatx  a. 

Ill  frof  having  te^-tb  tipped  with  ipinee. 
BplBOna  (epLn'uiX  a.     [L.  mitumu,  from 

ipi'iia.  a  Bplne  or  thorn.)    1,  Full  of  ipinei; 

Spinoiu  lei^f,  a  leaf  having  Ita  margin  betct 


with  iplHea.  II  In  tlilstleit -£  In  anal,  ap- 
plied to  certain  proccuei  of  bonea. 
BplnoilBIll  4«pL'nd'Elzni),  n.  The  i>item  of 
philoiophy  ot  Baruch  Spinaia.  who  wa* 
born  in  Amiterdara  In  1U2  of  a  Jewlih 
Fortugueee  family,  and  died  at  the  Hagae 
In  1677.  TDK  lyitem  la  baied  on  the  Idea 
of  an  original  eubitance  emliriclng  all  el- 

•niueth'lng  very  dllTerenI  fnm  wlmlwe  uh- 
ally  uniierMand  by  tbe  word     llila  irlsinal 

mind  and  luatter,  liberty  and  neceMity,  ^.. 


it  require  the  Idea  of  anythlw  else- 
It  1>  incapable  of  creating  anything 


act  only  In  accordance  with  the  » 
capable  of  a  change  of  natnre, 
Thotight  and  eiteniioir,  spirit  aiK 


abOshed 


and  ivil  CI 


Unite,  n 


'ecu,  are  attributed 


model  of  being  In  a  snbitance  for  erer  the 

BplUOIltt  (ipfna-tlitX  n.    A  belteverln  tlie 

BplliaMr(ipln^t«r).  n.  [Spin,  and  fern.  term. 
■nirr    3ee-aTKK.|   1.  A  woman  wbD  iplne  OT 

appliediomttinietlosniiiD.  ' llie ntuuirri, 
canlfini.  tiillcnL  weav.r..'    Sha*.    ^ence- 
title  by  which  an 

ited  in  En^uid.  It 


3. 1  A  woman  ol  aa  ill  life  nr  character;  en 
called  from  being  forced  to  apln  in  tbe 
liouw  ot  correction.     &nu.  i  FL 

SpinBtTTt  (apln'atti),  il  The  builneM  ot 
work  of  spinning.    Jfillon. 

Bplnthers  (apln'th^X  n.  [Fr.  spuiU're. 
froniOr.  jpmlAir,  aapark]  A  mineral  of  a 
greeuiih-gray  colour.  It  la  a  variety  of 
aphene, 

Bpbmla  ( 

Bplniilew 

having  a  tendency  to  produce  mjail  ipuwa; 

Splnultwe,  BplaolOUt  {qilo'd-IOi.  apln'O- 
liiB).  a.     lu  bot.  covered  with  imall  aplnea. 

BplnQlOM-dllAM  (ipIn'(l-le-ia-ali"l-At>,  a. 
In  toL  ciliated  wltb  floe  iplnei. 

B] 1.  Full  of  iplneii  therDy; 


t  tiolaatle  phlioeophy. '  IFar- 

8]  Same  aa  Spiiaug. 

8]  .    [Kr.  rtpum.  a  ipy.)    A 

a  the  ipwns.'    Hftfwtd. 

fhr -~  -    IL)    In  are*,  the  baee  of 

a  column.  Thlimembeididnot  aiiit  mthe 
Doric  order  of  archltectot*.  but  la  always 
present  In  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian. 

thlnblal  (spfr'a-bl).  a.  Capable  of  being 
breathed:  reapirable. 

BplrmclB  (iplr'a-kl).  n.  [L.  tpiroatttim, 
from  ifve,  to  bieathe.)  Any  amall  bole, 
aperture,  orifice,  or  vent  In  anluul  or  veoel- 
able  bodiei  by  which  air  or  other  fluid  ia 
eibaled  or  inhaled;  apeclBcally,  the  breatb- 
I  ng.porei  or  apertures  of  the  tnrathing-tubea 
ofinsacti;  alio,  the  single  nostril  ot  tbe  haf- 
flahes,  the  blow-hole  of  the  cetaceana,  ^c 

Bplnss  (spl-re'a).  n     lOr.  nWroia.  frim 

■Jou  to  the  deille  branchea  being  soiUbla 
Inr  twisting  Into  Earlanda]  A  genu  ot 
plants,  oaL  order  Kosacee.  The  ipedea, 
which  are  dllluied  through  the  Icmpcnta 
parts  of  the  northern  hem iaph ere.  cnuiiitar 


Heieraf  Itorth  Americai 
paoese  ihrubfay  ipeclei 


mBd  an  ksoira  bj  tha  aatna  of  mudow- 

^dlmlCmmiXa.    irrip(nii.tiomL.ipm, 
■  nil.  ■  iplre.     Bm  Smut)    1.  Wlodlng 

■IIt  mooiUiiff  mm  It,  like  ■  'wMcb-vrtnc. 
Sh  Uw  una.  -I  WlndlDg  ronnd  a  cflln- 


tiB  jptnl  motiDU  of  Ui*  ■ 


lormad  npOD  •  conleu  or  conoldil  core  — 

■una  dlUHuir,  aod  i>Uch  i>  EBntnll)'  ntll- 
ucd  bj  conpiTiUoiioraiMiiirDn  Id  the  line 
•>(  tUtlit.— Spiral  wtimlt.  la  n^flabfr  aiuC 
Dna  tnoapumt  meinbnnuiu  tubei,  u>  lib  uue 
<tr   BHiv  iplral    Obrea 
<'"0«d  np  Id  tlwlr  IdU- 
rtor.     Ttay  are  foier- 
■llf  priiint  among  Uh 
<Hk*r  TMaela  ol  pluiL     , 

i-hlaflrla  (hemodnlltf]' 

•twatll  WRDDDlllDI  tha 

pltli.  Tba  flbre  colli 
Blihar  tnn  rl|h  I  to  Icf  I. 
tt  On  NWH.  uaia- 
■liat  Id  ihn  nukoiier  of 
a  awfcarrew.   The  fibre 

ntniUuleardDDble, 
;  ma;  be  rainiiiwed 

Tlnlf  [aocUoB  l>  np- 
Boiiad  to  be  that  or 
Iba  coBnTance  ol  air. 

■r  bark  of  wood,  bu  ™Br 


^ba  woodrut  ifaowi  (1>  a  oompoood  apljal 
vaaael:  (1}  Uine  itrDple  iplnl  teiaala  — 
JpAvI  witiU.  In  mac*,  a  ipeciei  of  gear- 

Ih  whlcbaerra  (Iia  hid - — ■ 

vbeli.  and  li  betbr 
aOaptal  for  light  ma- 
AlnaiT  The  teeth  an 
larvMd  apoo  tba  ctr- 

4an  of  Um  reqolred 

wSk  Uw'lr  n«p«ctlre 
•am.  wha  the  dlrec- 
■kS  of  Ibe  motloD  la  to 
la  changed.  By  thli 
•^aetrncUvn  the  teeth 

urala  winding  round         apwai  wb«u. 
Lh«  crllndcn.  Hhance 
ttaa  naae.     Wbeeli  ol  Uili  kind  an  Died 
wk^  the  (no  ibafta  require  to  pan  each 

alua'UTtl-whnli  are  employed 
igtnl  (wTralX  n.  1.  In  ofoin.  the  oeme 
Kt««B  lo  a  daa*  ol  currea  dlitlngiilthed  bjr 
Uila  ptnpcrtj.  Uiat  tbey  cnntlnuillT  recede 
ttvtt  a  caaire  or  ISxed  points  vIiIIb  theycon- 
Uue  to  iwolre  about  It  The  moving  point 
la  lb*  gmrralriz  of  the  ipinl,  the  (lied 
prtal  la  the  jhW*  of  the  iplral.  and  llie  dla- 
ranni  frnm  the  pnle  to  anj  poiltloo  ot  the 


m 


«  dlllenDt  namea  from  the 
■hicb  tbej  are  ctianictirlied. 
'  Inrentnn;  aa.  the  spiml  i^ 
MAM11IMIIiUII);lheAiiTW. 
la  BTPIBBOUC):  the  ingariUi. 
,jea  LoeaUTHHic)  i  tha  frao- 

.,     ^(ae*  tDXOPKONic);  Uu  pars- 

-_H«9^nl(aeaPAKAB0UC);ftc  ~I  Ahelli 
TCTW  irldcb  wlhdi  round  a  cyUndei  like 

litatt^MrMI-tlXn.  TliertateatbalDS 

HAmnj  (■pTral-UX  •f     la  a  aplna  Conn 

MtandfTrast}.*  A  conaonant  In  the  ar- 
SalaSas  of  which  the  breath  li  not  wholtr 
*an«d,  Ika  articulating  organi  being  lo 
w^ataA  H  to  aUaw  Uia  aonnd  to  be  pto- 

(k.dMm;      Ik,  Sc  UmA:      g.Vo:      J.Job: 


are  aneh  aa  A,  tA,  /,  t,  Ac 


£XT' 


■pll»  (iplrj,  »,    [  In  lenaei  1  and  2  from  L 
Or.  tptin.  a  >plna  tine,  aomethlng  (olited. 


ka  the  threadi 
ig  wreathed  or 
•rnath. 


I  lUoni  of  a  flplral  ahelL  which  are  placed 

■liape  It  Diay  aoume.— t  A  body  that  ihoota 
lip  to  a  point;  a  tapering  body;  a  conlcHi  or 
pyramldlcal  body;  apeclOcallr,  the  tapering 
.    ...  _ ■-■----—■',«  fewer; 


., which  a_ „ 

Norman  bulldingi.  Theae  roofi,  becoming 
gradually  alougated  and  mora  and  more 
acute,  reaulted  at  length  In  the  elegant 
tapering  >plre;  amaog  the  many  eiUtlng 
eiamplea  ot  which,  probahly  that  or  Salli- 
bury  \\  the  Bneit  The  aplrai  of  medlBral 
architecture  (la  which  alone  tplraa  are  ap- 
propriate) aiegeoendlyaquare,  octagonal,  or 
circular  In  plan ;  they  are  aometlmel  tolld, 
uoie  Iraqnentli  hollow,  and  are  rariouily 
oraamented  with  liaada  encircling  them, 
with  panelg  mom  or  leaa  entlchod,  and  with 
lplr«  llghta,  whicb  are  of  Infinite  Tirlety. 
Their  anglea  an  lumetjmea  ctvcketted.  and 
they  are  almoit  invariably  tennlnal»d  by  a 
BnlaL  In  the  later  >tyl»  the  general  pyra- 
midal outline  l>  obtained  by  dlmlnlihing 

•tagei.andthlihub«en  Imitated  In  modem 


SplW  (■pIrVti     1.  Tortoot;  tiihoot  up 

KTimidically.    '  Or  point  their  tpvviff  topa 
heaven.'    SouUiv- 
Sbi  i^-vf  bila  m  r«)D'  Ina*.         EmmnL 
E.  To  iprout,  ai  grain  In  maltFng. 
tplnt  lipir).  ni    IL.  ^piTD,  to  breathe.]  To 


Bplrt  gtecplB  (iplr'rtep.n.  «.  The  portion 
of  a  itaeple  formed  by  the  iplre.     [Bare.] 

Splrittr  (apl'ri-ftr),  n.  [L.  ipi'ra.  a  epln, 
and  /iTD.  to  bear  1  A  f  oaall  genua  of  braehlo- 
poda.  bavlng  a  ahell  with  two  InMmal,  cal- 
iplral  a^ndagM,  the  'carrlag*- 


flB  (ipl-ri.(er1-d«).  ti.  pi.  An  ex 
.  .  illy  of  DiollUKoldt  of  the  clu> 
Brachiopoda,  of  which  the  genoa  Splrifer  ii 
the  type. 

h.  Vr.  ton;      ng.  aliv:      tb.  tAeo;  th,  lAlD 


D  poatry  Uila  word  often  « 


I'  (iprii):  hence  the  oontractad  to 
l<,  ipruAf.l  l.t  Breath;  the  breath  oi: 
»;  life  ItaeU:  vital  power.     -The  bream 
eaves  hath  blown  hia  (the  coal'i)  rpkH 
'   Siuit  — t.t  A  breath  of  air;  air;  wind, 
raw  (frlni  or  wind  which  li  the_  grii 


phyilcal  organliatli 


IheAUnlililyEl'iI 
Ai  tho  Iwdir  •HKout  Oh  i^rtr  Is  deut  B 

G.  Adliembodledeool;  the  human  loni  after 

It  hu  quitted  the  body. 


T.  Aiupaniataialbeliu:  an  angel.  laiiy,  all. 
aprlte.  demon,  or  the  Ska. 


0.  A  beraon  coniidered  with  reapect  lo  hla 
pecuUar  oharacteriatlu  of  mind  or  temper; 
eapeclally.  a  man  ot  llle.  lira,  or  enterprlM. 
*The  choice  andmaiter  tpinU  of  tbia  age.' 

Fli^rihcicilIumelHiiUioKitUHi  iU|>>. 

10.  Temper  or  diapoaltloa  of  mind;  mental 
oonditlon,  characMr.  nature,  or  tendency; 
Intellectual,  moral,  or  emoUunal  atata; 
mood;  bumonr:  often  need  in  the  plunl; 
aa,  to  be  In  high  or  low  tpwiu. 


or  tuentlal  partot  anything;  luiplrlng  or 
actuating  principle ;  chief  part,  pMpertf ,  or 
quality;  qulnleiaenoe;  euence.  'When 
April  .  .  .  hath  put  a  tpirU  ol  jrouth  In 
everylhing,'    Shak. 


nnona,  volatile,  airy,  or  vapoury  anb- 
-•-— — -ualltlee,    ■Allbodiea*- — 


•jnritt  and  pneumallcal  parte  wItMn  tbem,' 
6aam-\t^  A  IlituidobUlned  bydiaUIUtlon, 
eapeclally  alcohol,  the  aplrit  or  iplrila  of 
wine,  from  which  tt  waa  orinlniilly  dUUIM. 
Ikpi.  Btandy.  gin,  nim,  wliiiky.  and  other 
dialllled  llquon  containing  niDcli  alcohol,  aa 
dtallngnllhed  trom  wins  and  malt  llquora. 
IS.  A  •olBllon  ot  tin  In  an  acid  uatd  In  dye- 
ing.—IT.I  An  aiplrala ;  a  breathlna,  aa  ibe 
leEterA.  "The unnecemary and troobleaome 
luggage  of  jpMU  ud  accenta'  Daigarm. 

—Anitnal  tpiritt,  (a)  llTellnem  of  dlapoal- 
tlon;  con<l{tull<>na\  briiknen  and  galeb: 

name  for  ner^out  Vune,  oTthe  fluid  lup- 


God,  or  the  third  peraon  of  U 


poraon  oi  the  Trinity;  the 
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Holy  Qhoat— Medicinal  tpiriU,  medicinei 
prepared  either  by  macerating  the  bruised 
■eedB»  flowera,  herbs,  Ae.,  m  alcohol  or 

a>irit  for  two  or  three  days  before  distiUa- 
OD,  and  then  drawing  it  off  by  a  gentle 
hea^  or  extemporaneously  by  addmg  a 
proper  proportion  of  essential  oil  to  pure 
spint  01  the  prescribed  strength.  In  this 
way  are  prepared  spirit  of  aniseed,  of  cnssia, 
cinnamon.  Juniper,  lavender,  peppermint, 
rosemary.  6tc  They  are  principally  used 
AS  aromatics  and  stimulants.  —  ii«cC^ci 
ntirit,  proof  spirit  made  pure  by  distilla- 
tion.—isptriC  qf  hartMhom^  $aU,  tttrpentine^ 
(tc.  See  under  Hartshorn.  Salt,  Turpbn- 
TINS.  <tc.— Stn.  life,  ardour,  tire,  courage, 
animation,  cheerfulness,  viracity,  enter- 
prise. 

Spirit  (spii^itX  v.t  L  To  anhnate  with  rig- 
our; to  excite;  to  encourage;  as,  civil  dissen- 
sions spirit  the  ambition  of  private  men.  It 
is  sometimes  followed  by  up.  *  We  spirited 
him  up  to  combining.'    MaaniUan'i  Mag. 

Shall  our  quick  blood,  spiriUd  whh  wine. 
Seem  frosty?  Shak. 

S.  To  convey  away  rapidly  and  secretly,  as  if 
by  the  agency  of  a  spirit;  to  kidnap. 

The  ministry  had  him  sfiriitd  awajr  and  carried 
abroad  as  a  dangerous  person.  Arbttthuot. 

I  fete  as  if  I  had  been  t^rittd  into  some  castle  of 
antiquity.  N.  P.  IViliu. 

SjDirltaUj  t  (vir'it-al-li),  adv.    By  means  of 

the  breath;  as  a  spirant  non-vocal  sound. 

Conceive  one  of  each  pronounced  tfiritaUy,  the 
other  vocally.  Holder. 

Splrlt-oolonr  (spir^t-knl-dr),  n.  A  mixture 
of  dve-extracts  with  an  acia  solution  of  tin 
(called  technically  q>iritX  Such  colours  are 
used  in  calico-printing,  and  are  brilliant  but 
fugitive 

tount-dnck  Cipir^t-dnkX  n.  A  name  given 
in  the  United  States  to  Clangula  albeola  from 
its  expertness  in  diving  and  its  sudden  ap- 
pearances and  disappearances.   SeeBuFFKL. 

Wrlted  (spir'it-edX  a.  l.  Animated;  full 
of  life;  lively;  full  of  spirit  or  fire;  as, 
a  spirited  address  or  oration;  a  spirited 
answer. 

Dryden's  transUtion  of  Virn^  is  noble  and  spirittd, 

2.  Having  a  spirit  of  a  certain  character : 
used  in  composition,  as  in  X^^-spiriUd, 
low-spirieed,  mean-«pmt«d.  —  3.  Possessed 
by  a  q;>irii    [Bare.] 

So  talk'd  die  spirited,  liiy  snake.  Mittmt. 

Stv.  Livelv,  vivacious,  animated,  ardent, 

active,  bold,  courageous. 
Spiritedly  (spir'itHMlli),  adv.    In  a  spirited 

or  lively  manner;  with  spirit;  with  strength; 

with  animation. 
SplrltedneM  (spirlt-ednesX  n.  1.  The  state 

of  being  spirited;  liveliness;  life;  animation. 

2.  Disposition  or  character  of  mind :  used 

In  compounds;  as,  high-jptritodiMtt,  low- 

spiritednesSt    metoi'SpiritedtusSf    narrow - 

sjfdritedness. 
Splrltfol  (spir'it-fnlX  a.     Lively;  fuU  of 

spirit    fRare.] 

The  man.  so  late  so  spiritfut. 
Fen  now  quite  spiritless  to  eairth.        Chapman. 

BpintftlUy  (splr'it-fnl-U),  ado.  In  a  Uvely 
manner.    [Rju«.] 

SplrltftllllMS  (spir'it-fnlnesX  n.  Liveli- 
ness; sprightliness.    [Rare] 

A  cock's  crowing  is  a  tone  that  corresponds  to 
ringing,  attesting  bu  mirth  and  spiritfulntss. 

Hartley. 

Spiriting  (spir'it-ing),  n.  The  business, 
worlc,  or  service  of  a  spirit;  hence,  work 
quickly  and  quietly  done,  as  if  by  a  spirit. 

Ariel.  I  will  b«  correspondent  to  command. 

And  do  my  spiriting  gently.  Shak. 

Splrltinil  (spir'it-izmX  n.  Same  as  Spirilu- 
ai,in^,  Z. 

Spirltllt  (spir'ii-istX  n.  Same  as  Spiritx^ 
alist.  a 

Spirit-lamp  (spir'it-lampX  )».  A  lamp  in 
which  alcohol  is  used  in^ad  of  oil 

Spiritless  (spir'it-lesX  a.  1.  DesUtute  of 
spirits ;  having  lost  one's  vivacity;  wanting 
cheerfulness;  delected;  depressed.— 2.  Des- 
titute of  vigour,  life,  courage,  or  fire.  *  De- 
graded, sptritfesf  outcast '  Camuitj^.— 8.Hav- 
ing  no  breath;  extinct;  dead.  '  The  spiritless 
body.'   OreenhilL 

8lrtrltless]y(Bpir'it-les-UX  ado  In  a  spirit- 
less manner;  without  spirit;  %rithout  exer- 
tion.   Dr.  H.  More. 

Spiritlessness  (spir'it-les-nesX  n.  The 
state  or  Quality  of  being  spiritless;  dulness; 
want  of  life  or  vigour. 

instm- 
or 


Spirlt-leTel  (spir'it-lev-elX  «^    An  insti 
ment  employed  for  determining  a  line 


plane  panillel  to  the  horizon,  and  also  the 
relative  heights  of  ground  at  two  or  more 
stations.  1 1  consists  of  a  tube  of  glass  nearly 
filled  with  spirit  of  wine,  and  hermeticallv 
sealed  at  both  ends,  so  that  when  held  with 
its  axis  in  a  horizontal  podtion  the  bubble 
of  air  which  occupies  the  part  not  filled  with 
the  liquid  rises  to  the  up|ier  surface  and 
stands  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  tube. 
The  tube  is  placed  within  a  brass  or  wooden 
case,  which  ts  laid  on  the  sui-f  ace  to  be  tested, 
and  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  hori- 
zontal is  indicated  by  tlie  bubble  rising  to- 
wards the  higher  end  of  the  tube.  It  is  used 
in  various  trades  for  ascertaining  whether 
the  upper  surface  of  any  work  be  horizontal. 
When  employed  in  surveying  it  is  attached 
to  a  telescope  or  theodolite  to  indicate  when 
these  instruments  are  brought  to  a  horizontal 
position. 

Spirlt-mercbailt  (spir'it-m^r-chantX  n. 
One  who  is  licensed  to  sell  spirituous  liquors, 
as  brandy,  rum.  whisky,  Ac. 

SplritOSO  (spir-i-td'sdX  (It,  spirited.]  In 
utusie,  a  term  denoting  that  the  movement 
to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  to  be  performed  in 
a  spirited  manner. 

Spirltons  (spir'it-nsX  a.  l.  Havins  the  qua- 
lity of  spirit;  resembling  spirit;  defecated; 
pure.  'More  refined,  more  spiritout  and 
pure.'    MUton.—2.i  Ardent;  active. 

8pirlt<rasness  (spir'it-us-nesX  f^  llie  state 
of  being  spiritous;  a  refined  state;  fineness 
and  activity  of  parts ;  as,  the  thinness  and 
spiritoustiess  of  liquor. 

Spirit-rapper  (spVit-rap.«rX  n.  One  who 
believes  or  professes  to  believe  that  he  can 
evoke  spiriti  of  deceased  persons  and  hold 
intercourse  with  them  by  raps  made  by 
them  upon  a  table  in  answer  to  questions, 
or  by  their  causing  the  table  to  tilt  up. 

Spirit-rapping (spir'it-rap-ingX  n.  The 
general  name  given  to  certain  so-called 
spiritualistic  manifestations,  as  audible  raps 
or  knocks  on  tables,  table-turning,  and  kin- 
dred demonstrations.  Bee  Spiritualism,  3. 

Spirit-room  (spir'it-rOmX  n.  A  department 
of  the  hold  of  a  ship  in  which  the  spirits 
and  wines  are  kept. 

Spirit-stirring  (spir'it-st6r-ing),a.  Stirring, 
rousing,  or  animating  the  spirit  'The 
spirit-stirring  dnim.'    Shak. 

Spiritual  (spir'it-QalX  a.  (L.  spirUualiM, 
Ft.  spirituel.  See  SPIRIT.]  1.  Pertaining  to 
or  consisting  of  spirit ;  not  material ;  exist- 
ing imperceptibly  to  the  organs  of  sense; 
incorporeal;  as,  a  spiritual  substance  or  be- 
ing. 'All  creatures,  as  well  spiritual  as 
corporeal'    Bentley. 

Million*  nf  sMrituai  creatures  walk  the  earth. 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep. 

Milton. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  intellectual  and  hisher 
endowments  of  the  mind;  mental;  intellec- 
tuiil.  —8.  Pertaininff  or  relating  to  the  moral 
feelings  or  states  of  the  soul,  as  distinguished 
from  the  external  actions;  reaching  and 
affecting  the  spirit 

God's  law  is  spiritual;  it  is  a  transcript  of  the 
divine  nature,  and  extends  its  authority  to  the  acts 
of  the  soul  of  man.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

4.  Pertaining  to  the  soul  or  its  affections  as 
influenced  by  the  Divine  Spirit;  proceeding 
from  or  controlled  and  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Spirit;  pure;  holy;  sacred:  divine.  Rom.  i 
11 ;  Eph.  i.  3;  Oal.  vi.  1.  —6.  Relating  to  sacred 
things ;  not  lay  or  temporal ;  pertaining  or 
belonging  to  tlie  church;  ecclesiastical ;  as, 
the  spiritual  functions  of  the  clergv;  the 
lords  temporal  and  spiritual;  a  ^tritual 
corpontiou.—SpirUual  corporations,  cor- 
porations where  the  members  are  entirely 
spiritual  persons,  and  incorporated  as  such, 
for  the  furtherance  of  religion  and  perpetu- 
ating the  rights  of  the  church.  They  are 
either  sole,  as  bishops, certain  deans,  parsons, 
and  vicars;  or  aggregate,  as  deans  and  chap- 
ters, prior  and  convent,  abl>ot  and  monk.— 
Spiritual  courts,  courts  having  Jurisdiction 
over  matters  appertaining  or  annexed  to 
ecclesiastical  affairs. 

Spiritualism  (roir'it-Q-al-izmX  n.  1.  The 
state  of  being  spiritual;  spiritual  character. 
Jfitman.— 2.  In  philos.  the  doctrine  of  the 
existence  of  spirits  as  distinct  from  matter. 
Spiritualism,  as  distinguished  from  materi- 
aliMm,  maintains  the  existence  of  spirit, 
which  materialism  denies  or  ignores,  but  it 
does  not  necessarily  deny  the  existence  of 
matter.  Sometimes,  however,  the  name  is 
applied  specifically  to  that  system  accord- 
ing to  which  all  that  is  real  is  spirit,  soul, 
or  self ;  that  which  is  called  matter,  or  the 
external  world,  being  either  a  succession  of 


notions  impressed  on  the  mind  by  the  Deity, 
or  else  a  mere  educt  of  the  mind  itaell— 
8.  The  belief  that  communication  can  be  held 
with  departed  spirits  by  means  of  phe- 
nomena manifested  through  a  person  of 
special  susceptibility,  called  a  medium; 
spiritism.  These  communications  may  be 
made  by  the  agency  of  raps,  through  writ- 
ing by  impression,  through  direct  spirit- 
writing,  and  through  spirit-touches.  Spirit- 
ualistsalso  believe  in  man  ifestations  through 
outward  voices  and  appearances,  through 
warning  and  prophetic  dreams,  and  through 
inward  spiritual  impressiona  They  also 
iKflieve  in  apparitions  of  materialized  spirit 
forms  which  can  be  felt,  embraced,  and 
even  photoirraphed.  As  a  system  q>iritual- 
ism  originate<l  in  America  in  18^ 
Spiritualist  (spir'it-Q-alistX  n.  1.  One  who 
professes  a  regard  for  spiritual  things  only; 
one  whose  employment  is  spiritual. 

May  not  he  that  lives  in  a  small  thatched  boose 
.  .  .  preach  as  knid.  and  to  as  much  purpose,  as  one 
of  those  high  and  mighty  spiritualists  $    Echard. 

2.  One  who  admits  the  realitv  of  an  intelli- 
gent being,  distinct  from  the  perceptible 
universe;  one  who  maintains  that  all  whidi 
is  real  is  spirit  See  SpiRircAUSii.  8.  — 
8.  One  who  believes  that  intercourse  may 
be  held  with  departed  spirits  through  the 
agency  of  a  medium;  one  who  pretends  to 
hold  such  intercourse;  a  spiritist 

SpiritoallBtlc  (spir^it-Qal-ist^'ik),  a.  Of  or 
relating  to  spiritualism ;  product  or  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  the  agency  of  spirits;  as. 
spiritiuUietie  manifestationa 

Spirituality  (spir'itfiari-tiX  n.  1.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  spiritual ;  spiritual 
character;  immateriality;  as,  the  spiritual- 
ity  of  the  soul.     South. 

If  this  light  be  not  spiritual,  it  approacheth  nemr^ 
est  to  spirituality.  Raleigh. 

2.  The  state  of  having  the  thoughts  turned 
to  spiritual  thiiigii.  'That  we  may  pray  with 
more  spirituality.'    Jer.  Taylor. 

Much  of  iiur  sf^irituality  and  comfort  in  public 
worsliip  depend  on  the  stale  of  mind  in  which  we 
come.  Bickersitth. 

3.  That  which  belongs  to  the  church,  or  to 
a  person  as  an  ecclesiastic,  or  to  religion, 
as  distinct  from  temporalities:  generafly  In 
plural. 

During  the  vacancy  of  a  see.  the  archbishop  is 
guardian  of  the  spiritualittes  thereof.     Staehstone. 

4.  t  An  ecclesiastical  body. 

Five  entire  subsidies  were  granted  to  the  king  by 
the  spirituality.  Fuller. 

—Spirituality  qfbeneftees,  the  tithes  of  land, 
^c. 

Splrltuallsatlon  (8pIr'it-fi-al-iz-&''shonX  n. 
The  act  of  spiritualizing.  In  old  ehem,  the 
operation  of  extracting  spirit  from  natural 
bodies. 

Spiritualise  (spir'it-QaMzX  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
niriiualiud;  ppr.  spiritualizing.  [Ft.  ipir- 
ttualiser.]  I.  To  make  spiritual  or  more 
spiritual;  to  refine  Intellectuallv  or  morally: 
to  purify  from  the  corrupting  influences  of 
the  flesh,  the  grosser  senses,  or  of  the  world; 
as,  to  spiritualize  the  soul  or  the  earthlv 
affectiona  '  Our  bodies  in  some  spiritual- 
ized form  which  we  understand  not'  IF. 
Oilpin. —2. 1'o  infuse  spirituality  or  life  into; 
to  inform  with  spirit  or  life. 

This  seen  in  the  cV)ir  iiir.  and  the  whole  spirMu- 
alixtd  by  endless  recr>ile<.n{>n&.  fills  the  eye  and  the 
heart  more  forcibly  tiian  1  can  ei  press.      Cartyte. 

8.  To  convert  to  a  spiritual  meaning;  to 
draw  a  spiritual  meaning  from;  aa,  to  spir- 
itualize a  text  of  Scripture.— 4  In  Aem.  (a) 
to  extract  spirit  from,  as  certain  natural 
bodiea.  (6)  To  convert  into  spirit,  or  to  im- 
part the  properties  of  spirit  to.   . 

SplrltnaIlser(spir'it-fi-al-lz-^Xf^  Onewlio 
spiritualizes.  *  The  most  licentious  of  the 
ailegorists.  or  the  wildest  of  the  spirituaXr' 
izers.*    Warburton. 

Spiritually  (splr^it-fi-al-liX  adv.  In  a  q;»lr- 
itual  manner;  without  corporeal  grossneM 
or  sensuality;  with  purity  of  spirit  or  heart 

fltoirltual-minded  (spint-fi  almind-edX  a. 
Having  the  mind  set  on  spiritual  things; 
having  holy  affectiona 

Spiritual -mlndedness  fspii^t-fi-al-mlDd- 
ed-nes).  n.  The  state  of  being  spiritual- 
minded. 

SpirltualnessCspir'it-fi-al-nesXn.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  spiritual;  spiritaality. 

8plrltuut3rt(spirit-&-al-tiXtL  Aneedeelaa- 
ti^body.    Sakak. 

Splrltuosllar  (•plr^t-ft-oe'IttX  «-  Splritii- 
onsness;  ethereality.    CvdwarlK 

Spirituous  (spiiit-A-asX&  {^.ntntmm, 
from  L.  spiritue,   spirit]     1.  Contaliilfic 


Fite.  fir.  fat,  f»ll;       mi.  met.  h«r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  move;       tOlie.  tub.  byll;       oil,  pound;       tt,  Se.  abutie;     y,  8&  U§. 
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alrii  M  Um  ^uirmcierf ttio  Ingredient ;  eon- 
mttogi^  refined  spirit;  alcoholic;  ardent; 
Mk  tptritMtouM  UquorB.— 8.  Haring  the  qua- 
il^ ot  q|>lrit;  ellierea];  Inunatenal;  Intan- 
giblei  *  Unpore  tooli  ...  in  their  $piritti- 
Mu»  vaporooa,  and  airy  body.'  Cudworth.— 
Jit  lively;  active;  gay;  cheerful. 

Tkm  «tod  of  BMa  is  ot  that  tfirttu^itt,  itirriiif; 
■atitrc.  tkat  tl  to  perpetually  at  work.  Sctttk. 

H«  ««•  to  dM  last  but  of  a  thio  and  spare  coosti- 
tatioa ;  yet  ocbcrwiM  cscecdiogljr  lively  and  KfiritU' 
MM.  IFmrd. 

4 1  Inllre&ing;  cheerful;  not  dall:  of  thinga 

WoUatL 
tptrttaomilMS  (snlrlt-fi-as-neaX  n.    The 

quality  of  being  ■ptrituooa.    'The  tpiritU' 

oMimil  of  the  uqnor.'    BoyU. 
fptrttni  (•ptrlt-ua^  Ik    [L]    A  breathing: 

an  anirate.— SIptmitf  ttiper  (fit),  a  rough 

bTMthlng:  io  G^^iK'S''*-*''®  in^l^r  )Pl<^<^ 
befora  certain  worcU  commencing  with  a 

Towel,  to  indicate  that  it  should  be  pro- 
BovDoed  with  a  sound  like  words  beginning 
with  an  aspirated  h  in  Knglish ;  also  placed 
over  f,  the  Greek  equivalent  of  r.—SpirUtu 
Ifitif.  a  soft  breathing;  the  mark  ('),  denot- 
ing the  absence  of  the  rough  breathing. 

MtotttlV  (sp6r'ket-ingX  n.  In  thip- 
fmOdinff.  the  stnke  wrought  on  the  ends  of 
the  beams ;  or  where  there  are  ports.  It  it 
the  two  strakes  worked  up  to  the  port-sills. 

antrltBC  (spteliflgX  n.    Another  name  of 

MxtdobMi  (n>l-r5-Idn><-<X  *>•  P^-  One  of 
file  dlvlaioiis  of  the  Crudf ene,  distinguished 
by  having  the  ootylodons  inoumbmit  and 
splntly  twisted. 

MrooMUr  (•pi-roo'et^X  '^  (L  tpiro,  to 
fireaJtbe.  ana  Or.  metron,  a  measure.]  A 
•ontrlvanoe  for  determining  the  capacity  of 
the  haman  Innga.  The  insteument  most 
Mounonly  amployed  oonsista  of  an  Inverted 
fihani!rrr  sobnierged  In  a  water-bath.  The 
brsttth  is  oondocted  by  a  flexible  pipe  and 
totemal  tube,  so  as  to  collect  in  the  cham- 
ber, which  rises  in  the  water,  and  is  fitted 
wtth  an  index  which  marics  the  cubic  Inches 
of  air  expired  after  a  forced  iiitpfration. 

iglrortlB  (^-rorl>la).  n.  [L.  tpira,  a  coil, 
a  apira,  and  eriw,  a  Klobe.]  A  genus  of 
ffwraaifin  shells  beloa^ng  to  the  uiuily  of 
the  Bcrpulidie.  This  UtUe  white  sheU  is 
eeOed  nmnd  into  a  spiral  dlao-Uka  form, 
and  ia  eommoo  on  the  shells  of  lobatera 

9§tr%  Iwptri),  v.t  \yhe  same  word  (with 
■Mtethcais)  as  Icei  apreUa,  Sw.  miUa,  O. 
fiarw,  to  squirt,  to  spirt;  A.  Sax.  ^ry- 
to  aproot  Spurt  is  another  form,  and 
is  little  else.  The  root  is  that  of 
iprimff.  ]  To  throw  or  force  out  In  a  Jet  or 
'T«am;  as,  to  arirt  water  from  the  month, 
other  liquid  from  a  tube. 

Oft  tW  leow  iiooes  tfirf  up  a  muddy  tide 

tby  carekM  foot.  G^. 


WjfSit  (ap^riX  v-^  1-  To  gush  or  issue  out 
»a  stream,  aa  liquor  from  a  cask ;  to  rush 
f^<oas  a  wiflned  place  In  a  small  Jet  or 


ITo 


)cc.  «Mch  batfy  hands  unlock, 
lac  caraiier'ft  eyes  Who  turns  the  cock. 

a  short  and  rapid  effort,  as  in 

_  or  boat-racing;  to  spurt;  to  put  on 

a  spirt  or  spurt.    T.  Bugke$.    (CoUoo  ] 

IpOt  ( spirt  X  n.    I.  A  sudden  or  violent 

ejection  or  gushing  of  a  liquid  sulMtance 

ItaiD  a  tabe,orilloe,  or  other  confined  place; 

ajel 

Bat  sWs  the  two  were  slecptaff.  a  ftUl  tide 

Roae  wtth  a  gi  e— d-stKll«  wluch.oo  the  forewot  rocks 

TeiKhMC.  upjetted  ia  1ff^$nt  of  wild  sea-smoke. 

7Wiwy/#N. 
t  A  i^lden  effort;  a  spurt    (CoUoq.j 
i^lrtte  (spte'ax  •<•    [Freq.  of  spirt]    To 
spirt  la  a  scattering  manner. 

■iBKlcd  blood  were  $pirtUd  on  the 

Drmyt0M. 


2^ 

aHCOM 


ispTrA-laX  ^    (L.  dim.  of  9pira,  a 
^  genua  of  cepbalopods  having  a 
Bultilocnlar  sheU,  and  forming  the 
of  the  family  Splrulidm  SeeSpiRULlDA 
(spl-rttUd«X«i^i^  (£;piruia(which 


«,  The  shell  shown  separately 


Md  Or  tSAot,  Ukenesa]  A  small  family 
cattle-ashea  or  ccphalopods.  comprising 


onlv  three  known  ipeoiea,  so  named  from 
their  very  delicate  shell  being  rolled  into  a 
q;>iral  form.  The  shells  are  very  numerous 
on  the  shores  of  New  Zealand,  and  are 
sometimes  brought  to  England  by  the  Oulf- 
stream;  but  the  animal  forming  them  is 
extremely  rare,  being  seldom  found  except 
In  a  fragmentary  state. 

Blllnillte  (tprrd-UtX  n.    a  f osaU  splrula. 

mryCspfriXa.  [Fromsp^reJ  1.  Of  a  spiral 
form;  wreathed;  curled.  '  Hid  In  the  ipiry 
volumes  of  the  snake.'  Dryden.— 2.  Having 
the  form  of  a  spire  or  pyramid;  tapering  like 
a  spire.    '  Spvry  turrets.*    Pop: 

So  the  pine, 
From  Taurus  hewn,  mature  in  sfiry  pride.  .  .  . 
Is  seen  to  rise.  GUver. 

8.  Abounding  in  q>ires  or  steeples;  as,  Q»ry 
towns.    Thornton, 

SplMt  (tpisX  a.  [L.  »pi»mut  thick.]  Thick; 
close;  dense.    Brtnwood. 

Bplnatad  (spis'At-edX  a.  (L  tpi^^o.  tpU- 
sotum,  to  thicken,  from  ipistia,  thick.] 
Inq>i8sated;  thickened,  aa  by  evaporatloo. 
*The  tpiaaaied  Juioe  of  the  poppy.'  IFar- 
httrUm.    (Aare.] 

flMMltadO  (spis'i-t&dX  n.  (L.  tpiuUudo, 
from  spiMta,  thick. )  Thickness  ox  soft  sub- 
stances; the  denseness  or  compactness  which 
belongs  to  substances  not  piBrfecUv  liquid 
nor  pextwiWj  solid;  as,  the  »pianh»d$  of 
coagulated  blood  or  of  any  ooagulum. 

Spist^ud*  is  subdued  by  acrid  things,  and  acrimony 
by  Inspiscatlng.  Arbuthuot. 

Spit  (apitX  n-  [A.  Sax.  spieu,  a  spit ;  D.  ivtf, 
jrpet,  a  spit ;  IceL  •p^Uk.  a  spit,  a  wooden 
peg:  O.  spiet*.  a  spit,  a  pike;  tpifx,  pointed. 
Worn  a  root  svi.  to  be  pointed;  seen  also  in 
ipilw.]  1.  A  long  pointed  splice,  prong,  or 
bar.  usually  of  metal,  on  which  meat  is 
roasted.  *  Like  a  rabbit  on  a  tptt'  Shak.— 
2.  A  small  point  of  land  running  into  the 
sea,  or  a  long  narrow  shoal  extending  fh>m 
the  shore  Into  the  sea;  as,  a  tpit  of  sand.— 
8.  In  printing^  the  mark  ( f ) ;  the  obelisk  or 
dagger.  ^.  HaU.—A.  A  spade;  hence,  such 
a  depth  of  earth  as  is  pierced  bv  the  spade 
at  once;  a  spadeful    (Provincial) 

Bpit  (ipitX  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  ipUUd;  ppr.  tpU- 
Ung.  (From  the  noun.]  1.  To  tlirust  a  spit 
througn;  to  put  upon  a  spit;  as.  to  ^idt  a 
loin  of  veal.  —  2.  To  thrust  through ;  •  to 
pierce.    *  Infants  apUUd  upon  pikea  Shak. 

I  tpMtd  frogs.  I  crush'd  a  heap  of  emmets. 

DtydtH. 
8.  To  spade;  to  dig.    [Provincial  1 
Split  (spltX  v.i     To  roaat  anyUiIng  on  a 
spit;  to  attend  to  a  n>lt;  to  use  a  spit 
Spit  (spitX  v.t  pret  k  pp.  maX  or  m»C;ppr.. 
•pimng.   [A.  Sax.  spitean.  Dan.  fpyit*,  loeL 

S^^Uk,  to  spit  out ;  same  root  as  spew.  See 
PBW.]  1.  To  eject  from  the  mouth;  to 
thrust  out,  as  saliva  or  other  matter  from 
the  mouth ;  as,  to  wpil  blood. 

A  large  mouth.  Indeed. 
That  spits  forth  death  and  mountains.     Shak. 

2.  To  eject  or  throw  out  with  violence;  to 
belch.  'To  tpii  forth  their  iron  Indigna- 
tion (of  cannonsX'  Shak. 
Spit  (tpitX  v.i.  1.  To  throw  out  saliva  from 
the  moutii  *  And  like  a  free  American  upon 
the  floor  he  «pat '    Bmx  OauUier  BaUadk 

When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  sptt  on  the  ground, 
and  made  clay  of  the  spittle.  Jn.  ix.  6. 

A  maid  came  from  her  father's  house  to  one  of  the 
tribunals  of  the  Gentiles,  and  declaring  herself  a 
Christian  s/tf  in  the  Judge's  face.  S«i*tM. 

2.  To  mizzle;  to  rain  sUgfatlv.     *Our  com- 
mon expression  'It  tpiU  with  rain."    H. 
Spencer.— To  epU  on  or  t<pon,  to  treat  with 
gross  insult  or  contempt    *SpilUng  on  all 
antiquity  before  them.'    South. 
Spit  (tpitX  n.    1.  What  is  ejected  from  the 
mouth;  saliva.—!  The  spawn  or  eggs  of  cer- 
tain insects;  as.  cuckooVpit- 
Spltalt  (spifalX  n.    [Corrupted  from  Aos- 
JUal)    An  hospital    Spelled  also  5pai2«. 
Bpltal-honiet  (spit'al-housX  n.  A  hospital 
SpltbOZ  (spifboksX  n.    A  vessel  to  receive 
discharges  of  spitti& 

Bpltchoodk  (spichlcokX  v.t  To  split  an  eel 
lengthwise  and  broil  It 

If  you  chance  to  be  partial  to  eels. 
Then— crede  expcrto— trust  one  who  has  tried — 
Have  them  tpit€ke*<k'4  or  stew'd— they're  too  oUy 
when  fried.  Barkam. 

SpltchOOOk  (splchlcokX  n.  An  eel  split  and 
broiled. 

Spite  (spItX  n.  [An  abbreviated  form  of 
aeapUe,  O.Fr.  dupU^  L.  deeveetua,  from 
de^neio,  to  look  down  upon— oe,  down,  and 
epecio,  to  behold.  See  Spbcibs.]  1.  A  dis- 
IKMltion  to  thwart  and  disappoint  the 
wisheaof  another;  ill-will,  malice,  hatred, 


malevolence,  or  malignity.  '  The  ramd'st 
hour  that  time  and  tpite  can  bring.'  Snak. 

Be  gone,  ye  critics,  and  restrain  your  j/iiAr. 
Codrus  trrites  on.  and  will  for  ever  write.    Pw/e. 

2.  A  manifestation  of  malevolence  or  malig- 
nity; that  which  is  done  to  mortify  another, 
in  find  Demetrius  and  revenge  this  s/Oe.     Skat 
8.  Chagrin;  mortification;  vexation;  trouble. 

The  time  is  out  of  Joint,  O  cursed  s/He, 
That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right !      SMaJt, 

—In  epUe  qf.Utin  defiance  or  contempt 
of;  in  opposition  to  all  efTorts  of;  hence, 
simply  notwithstanding.  Sometimes  epiU 
cif  Is  used  without  in.  'Since,  tpUe  qf 
him,  111  live  in  this  poor  rhyme.'    Shak, 

Whom  God  made  use  df  to  speak  a  word  In  season, 
and  saved  me  iM  spite  ^  the  world,  the  devil,  and 
myself.  Spntk. 

In  spite  t^all  applications,  the  patient  grew  wone 
every  day.  Arhuthnei. 

—yotwUhstanding,  IntpUeqf.  See  under 
NOTWITUSTAMDIMO.— Stn.  Rancour.  ill-will, 
hatred,  malignity,  malice,  malevolence, 
pique,  grudge,  chagrin,  mortification. 
Spite  (spit),  ot  pret  A  pp.  tpited:  ppr. 
tpiUng.  1.  To  mortifv;  to  treat  maliciously; 
to  thwart  malignantly. 

ru  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love. 

To  spi/e  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove.    SMaJt. 

2.  To  fill  with  spite  or  vexation ;  to  offend ; 
to  annoy. 

Darius,  spited  at  the  Magi,  endeavoured  to  abolish 
not  only  their  learning  but  their  language. 

SirJ^.  Tempie. 

8.t  To  be  angry  or  vexed  at 

The  Danes,  then  generally  pagans,  spited  p\»ctt  of 
religion.  PuUer. 

Spltefta  (spIt'fnlX  a.    FUled  with  spite : 

Having  a  malicious  disposition;  malignant; 

malicious.     'A  wayward  son,  tpU^pu  and 

wrathful'    Shak. 
Splteftllly  (spIffnl-liX  adv.    in  a  spiteful 

manner;  malignantly;  maliciously. 

At  last  she  spil^ully  was  bent 

To  try  tlieir  wisdonTs  full  extent        S-mift. 

SplteftUness  (spIt'fQl-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  spiteful;  the  desire  to  vex. 
annoy,  or  do  miscnlef,  proceeding  from  irri- 
tation; malice;  malignity. 

It  looks  more  lOce  spit^ulness  and  01  nature  than 
a  dUigent  search  after  truth.  KeilL 

Spitfire  (spit'flrX  n.  A  violent  or  passionate 
person;  one  who  is  irascible  or  fiery.  *Tbe 
little  «m(/[rM.'    CarlyU.    [Familiar.] 

Spltfal(spiVfulXn.    A  spadeful    [Local] 

Splt(mi.ta.    Spiteful;  angnr.    Chaueer. 

Splt<mBly,t  adp.  Angrily;  spitefully.  CAau- 
oer. 

Splt-polBOn  (splt'pol-zn),  n.  A  venomous 
or  maliclotu  person;  one  given  to  calumny. 
*  The  scourge  of  society,  a  spiC-poMon,  a 
viper.'    South. 

Spitted  (spit'edX  p.  and  a.  1.  Put  upon  a 
spit;  pierced,  as  if  by  a  spit— 2.  Shot  out 
into  length:  said  of  the  uoms  of  a  deer. 
Baeon. 

Spltten  (spit'nX  pp.  The  obsolescent  pp.  of 
•pit 

Spltter  (tplt'drX  n.  l.  One  that  puts  meat 
on  a  spit  —  2.  A  young  deer  whose  horns 
begin  to  shoot  or  become  sharp;  a  brocket 
or  pricket 

Spltter  (8pit'«rX  *^  ^«  who  spits  or  ajects 
saliva  from  the  mouth. 

Spittle  (spltax  n.  [From  tptf;  A.  Sax.  tpatl. 
natL  L.O.  epitlel,  tpedel,  spitUe.]  Saliva: 
the  thick  moist  matter  which  is  secreted  by 
the  salivary  glands;  saliva  ejected  from  the 
mouth. 

His  heart  too  great,  though  fortune  little. 
To  lick  a  rascal  sutesouio's  sput/e.        Sw(ft. 

Spittle  (spitl).  n.  [Dim.  of  ipO,  a  spade. ) 
A  small  sort  of  spade. 

Ih^ttle  (spltax  vt  To  dig  or  sUr  with  a 
small  spaae.    [Local.] 

Spittle  (spltlX    See  Spital. 

Splttle-iermont  (spita-s^r-monX  n.  a  ser- 
mon preached  at  or  for  behoof  of  a  spital  or 
hospital    B.  Jonton. 

SBdl^  (BpH'MX  a.  Resembling  spltUe ; 
slimy;  full  of  spittle. 

Spittoon  (spit-tbnO.  n.  A  spltbox.  'Spit- 
ting alternately  Into  the  ifptftoon  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  stove,  and  the«piMoon 
on  the  left'    JHekem. 

Spttrenom  (eplf  ven-omX  n.  Poison  ejecte*! 
nt>m  the  mouth. 

The  sfitvenem  ot  their  poisoned  hearts  breaketh 
out  to  tne  annoyance  of  others.  HeeJker. 

Splantmel,  Splachnaoew  (splaynM.  splsk- 
n&'s6-€X  i^P^'  A  nat  order  of  acrocarpous 
mosses,  of  which  the  genus  Splachnum  is 
the  type.    See  Sflachhum. 


«h.  Se.  loeft;     g.  go\     J,  Job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sln^;     tr.  /Aen:  th,  tMn;    w,  trig;    wh,  wMg;    sh,  ainre.— See  KST. 
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8pla(dlinim(8plak'numXn.  [FromGr.flp2a«A- 
non,  a  word  used  by  Dioacorides  to  desig- 
nate lichens  and  mosses.  ]  A  genus  of  oryp- 
togamic  plants  belonging  to  the  Mosci  or 
mosses,  llie  species  are  remaricable  amongst 
their  tribe  for  their  sixe  and  beauty,  as  well 
as  singularity.  Several  species  are  British. 
The  most  common  in  England  is  the  S. 
amjntUaceum,  purple  gland -moss,  found 
growing  chiefly  on  rotten  cow-dung. 

Bplale,tv.t.  [See  DISPLAT.]  To  display;  to 
unfold:  to  expand;  to  extend.    C^ueer. 

Splanclmic  (splaugk'nik),  a.  [Or.  tplaneh- 
na,  the  bowels.]  Belonging  to  the  entrails; 
as,  the  gplanchnic  nerve. 

Bplan<Shnograpli7  (splangk-nog'ra-fl),  n. 
[Or.  tpknuJina,  the  bowels,  and  grafthd,  to 
write.]  An  anatomical  description  of  the 
viscera. 

Splanchnology  (splangk-noro-Ji),  n.  [Or. 
gj^ixchna,  bowels,  and  logo$,  discourse.] 
1.  The  doctrine  of  the  viscera,  or  a  treatise 
or  description  of  the  viscera — ^2.  The  doc- 
trine of  cUaeases  of  the  internal  parts  of  the 
body. 

Bplanchno  -  Bkeleton  (splangk'n5-skel-6- 
tonX  n.    See  Skklbton. 

Splanobnotomy  (splangk-nofo-mI),n.  [Or. 
tplanchna,  theoowels,  and  tomi,  a  cutting, 
from  temnd,  to  cut]  In  afMt.  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  viscera. 

Splasll  (splash),  v.t.  [A  form  of  plash,  with 
mtena  s  prefixed.  For  kindred  forms  with 
and  without  initial  $,  see  Snexze.]  1.  To 
spatter  with  water,  or  with  water  and  mud; 
to  dash  a  liquid  upon  or  over,  especially 
muddy  water  or  mud ;  as,  he  got  iplashed 
in  the  puddle.— 2.  To  dash  or  snatter;  to 
cast  or  dash  in  drops;  as,  to  »puuh  dirty 
water  on  one's  clothes. 

Bplash  (splash),  v.i.  To  strike  and  dash 
al)out  water,  or  something  liquid. 

Bplash  (splash),  n.  1.  Water,  or  water  and 
curt,  thrown  upon  anything,  or  thrown  from 
a  puddle  and  the  like.— 2.  A  noise  or  effect, 
as  from  water  or  mud  thrown  up  or  dashed 
about 

The  xflasM  and  sdr 
Of  foantaint  spouted  up  aud  showering  down. 

8.  A  spot  of  dirt  or  other  discolouring  or 
disfiguring  matter;  a  blot;  a  daub. 

Rahel's  .  .  .  very  mode  of  writing  is  complex,  nay. 
is  careless,  incondite;  with  dashes  and  splashes,  .  .  . 
with  involutions,  abruptness,  whirls,  ana  tortuosities. 

Carfyle. 

4.  A  complexion  powder  used  by  ladies  to 
whiten  their  necks  and  faces,  generally  the 
finest  rice  flour. 

Bplash-hoard  (splashOidrd),  n.  A  guard  in 
front  of  a  wheeled  vehicle,  to  prevent  the 
driver  or  occupants  from  being  splashed  by 
mud  from  the  horses'  heels. 

Bplasher  (splash'^r),  n.    1.  One  who  or  that 

"  which  splashes.  Specifically— 8.  A  screen 
or  guard  placed  over  locomotive  wheels  to 
prevent  persons  on  the  engine  coming  in 
contact  with  the  wheels,  and  also  to  protect 
the  machinery  from  any  wet  or  dirt  thrown 
up  by  the  wheela 

Bplash-wlns  (splash' wing),  n.  Same  as 
SpUuh-boara. 

Bplashy  (splash'i),  a.  Full  of  dirty  water; 
wet;  wet  and  muddy. 

Splatter  (splaf6r),  v.i  [Probably  formed 
from  spatter,  like  splutter  from  sputter;  comp. 
also  splotch,  spot.  For  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  a  liquid  after  a  mute  in  Icindred 
forms,  see  Spbak.]  To  make  a  noise,  as  in 
water. 

Splatter-dash  (splat'dr-dash),  n.  An  up- 
roar; a  bustle.    [Colloq.  ] 

Splay  (splaX  v.t.  [Abbrev.  from  display.] 
ft  To  display;  to  unfold;  to  spread.  'Each 
bush  a  bar,  each  tprav  a  banner  splayed.' 
Mir.  for  Mags.— 2.  To  dislocate  or  oreak  a 
horse's  shoulder-bone. —3.  In  areh.  to  slope; 
to  form  with  an  obUque  angle,  as  the  Jambs 
or  sides  of  a  window.    See  the  noun. 

Splay  (spli),  n.  In  areh.  a  sloped  surface, 
or  a  surface  which  makes  an  oblique  angle 


fc . 

ilwnzuutal  Section  of  Window.      A  A,  The 
internal  SpLiy. 

with  another,  as  when  the  opening  through 
a  wall  for  a  do«>r.  window.  Ac ,  widens  in- 
warda     A  large  chamfer  is  called  a  splay. 


Splay  (spU),  a.  Spreading  out;  turned  out- 
ward; wide;  tus,  m  splay-ioot;  tk  splay-mouth. 

Splay,  Splae  (splaX  v.t  After  two  pieces 
of  cloth  nave  been  run  up  in  a  seam,  to  sew 
down  the  edges  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
hem.    [Scotdi.] 

Splay.  Splae  (splft),  n.  The  hem  made  as 
aescribed  under  above  verb. 

SplayfiDO^  Splayfooted  (spl&f nt,  spl&'fiit- 

ed),  a.  Havmg  the  feet  turned  outward; 
having  fiat  feet 

Splay-foot  (spla'fnt).n.  A  foot  turning  out- 
ward and  with  a  flat  under  surface ;  a  flat 
foot 

Splay-month  (spla'mouth),  n.  A  wide 
mouth;  a  mouth  stretched  by  design.  '  To 
see  the  people  when  splay-mouths  they 
make.'    Vryden. 

Splay-monthed  (spla'mouvHdX  a.  Having 
a  wide  or  splay  mouth. 

Spleen (spl6n),  n.  [L.  splen,  Or.  splin,  the 
spleen.]  1.  The  milt ;  a  spongy  glandular 
organ  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ab- 
domen, near  the  cardiac  or  gullet  end  of  the 
stomach.  It  has  an  oval  flgure,  and  forms 
one  of  the  ductless  glands  concerned  in  the 
elaboration  of  the  blood.  The  ancients 
supposed  tills  to  be  the  seat  of  melancholy, 
anger,  or  vexation,  and  sometimes  of  per- 
verse mirth.  Hence— 2.  Anger;  latent  spite; 
ill-humour;  malice;  as,  to  vent  one's  spleer^. 

In  noble  minds  some  dregs  remain, 
Hok.  yet  pui]^ed  off,  olsfletM  and  sour  disdain. 

Po/e. 

&  A  fit  of  anger.    Shdk.  —  A.  Melancholy; 

hypochondria;  low  spirits;  vapours. 

There  is  a  luxury  in  self-dispraise: 
And  inward  sclAlisparagement  anords 
To  meditative  sfleen  a  grateful  feast.  * 

IVordsworih. 

6.t  A  sudden  fancy;  a  caprice;  a  whim. 
^au.  &  Fl.—%.\  A  sudden  motion  or  im- 
pulse 'With  swifter  spleen  than  powder 
can  enforce.'    Shak. 

Brief  as  the  lightnine  in  the  colly'd  nij^ht. 
That  in  a  sptetn  unfolds  both  heav'n  and  earth. 

Shak. 

7.t  A  fit  of  laughter;  immoderate  merri- 
ment '  Abate  their  over-merry  spleen. '  Shak. 
Spleen  (splSnXv.t  To  deprive  ol  the  spleen. 
Animals  spleetted  grow  salacious.      Arbutht$*t. 

8pleenatlye,t  Spleenltlyet  (splgn'a-tivXa. 

Same  as  SpleniHve. 

SpleenftQ  (spldn'fnl),  a.  Full  of  or  dis- 
playing spleen;  angry;  peevish;  fretful: 
melancholy;  hypochondriacaL  *Spleei\ful 
speeches.'    Hoiod. 

Myself  have  calra'd  their  spleet\/ul  mutiny.   Shak. 
Then  rode  Ceraint  a  little  sfUtnfttl  yet. 

Ttttnyson. 

Spleenftllly  (spl6n'fnl-liX  adv.  In  a  spleen- 
ful manner. 

Spleenlsh  (splfin'ishX  a.  Spleeny;  affected 
with  spleen. 

Spleenishly  (splfo'ish-liX  adv.  In  a  spleen- 
ish  manner. 

Spleenishness  (splto'ish-nesX  n.  State  of 
oeing  spleenish. 

SpleenliBSS  (splSnlesXa.  Having  no  spleen; 
hence,  kind ;  gentie ;  mild.  '  A  spleenUss 
wind  so  stretcht  her  wings  to  waft  us.' 
Chapman. 

Spleenwort  (splto'wdrtX  n.  [Spleen,  and 
wort,  a  plant]  The  common  name  of  va- 
rious British  ferns  of  the  genus  Asplenium. 
These  plants  were  so  named  because  they 
were  supposed  to  remove  disorders  of  the 
spleen.  They  grow  upon  rocks  and  old 
walls.    Bee  Asplbniitm. 

Spleeny  (spldnlX  a.  Full  of  or  character- 
ued  by  spleen;  (a)  angry;  peevish ;  fretful ; 
ill-tempered;  irritable. 

Yet  I  know  her  for 
A  sfUtny  Lutheran ;  and  not  wholesome  to 
Our  cause.  Shak. 

(5)  Melancholy;  affected  with  nervous  com- 

j)laints. 

Splecet  (splej'et),  n.  [Probably  an  errone- 
ous form  of  pleageL]  A  wet  cloth  for  wash- 
ing a  sore. 

Splenalgla,  Splenalgy  (sple-nal'jl-a,  sple- 
nal'jiX  n.  (Or.  «p<^»,  the  spleen,  and  afyos, 
pain.]    A  pain  in  the  spleen  or  its  region. 

Splendent  (splen'dentx  a.  [L.  splendens, 
ttplendentis,  ppr.  of  splendeo,  to  shine.] 
1.  Shining;  resplendent;  beaming  with  light; 
tt&,splendent  planets.— 2.  Very  conspicuous; 
illustrious.  Sir  H.  Wotton.—Z.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  minerals  to  indicate  their  degree 
of  lustre.    See  Lustre. 

Splendid  (splen'did),  a.  [Fr.  splendide,  L. 
^plendidus,  itom  splendeo,  to  shine.]  1.  Mag- 
nificent; gorgeous;  dazsding:  sumptuous; 
as,  a  splendid  palace;  a  splendid  procession; 
a  splendid  equipage ;  a  splendid  feast  or 


Sun  in  splendour. 


entertainment    '  Our  state  of  splendid 
salage.'    MUton, 

Neighbours  look  aside  as  the  carriage  passes  in 
which  she  is  so  spitndid  and  lonely.     Thaektray. 

2.  niustrions;  grand;  heroic;  brilliant;  noble; 
glorious:  as,  a  spiUndid  victory;  a  splendid 
reputation.  'So  splendid  in  his  acta  and 
his  attire.'  Tennyson.  *  Such  sjdendid  pur- 
pose in  his  eyes.'    Tennyson. 

Splendldlonst  (splen-did'i-us).  a.  Splendid; 
magnificent.  'His  brows  encircled  with 
splendidious  raya'    Drayton. 

Splendidly  (splen'did-liX  adv.  In  a  splen- 
aid  manner ;  brilliantly ;  gorgeously:  mag- 
nificently; sumptuously;  showuy;  gloriously. 

Thoufi^h  it  look  spUndidly ...  it  will  prick  your 
fingers.  y^r.  Tttyiir. 

You  will  not  admit  you  live  xpU»tdidly. 

Dr.  Heltore. 

Splendidness  (splen'did-nesX  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  splendid;  splendour;  magnifi- 
cence. '  Liveries  whose  gaudiness  evinces 
not  the  footman's  deserts,  but  his  lord's 
splendidness.'    Boyle. 

Splendor  (splen'd6r),  ik  Same  as  Splen- 
aour. 

Splendour  (splen'ddrX  n.  [Fr.  splendeur, 
L.  splendor,  from  mleiuieo,  to  shine,  to  be 
bright]  l.Qreat  brightness;  brilliant luatre; 
as,  the  splendour  of  the  sun. 

A  sudden  spUnd9ur  from  behind 

Flush'd  all  the  leaves  with  rich  gold  green* 

Tennyson. 

2.  Oreat  show  of  richness  and  elegance;  mag- 
nificence; pomp;  parade;  as,  the  splmdmiar 
of  equipage  or  of  rojral  robes;  the  splendour 
of  a  procession  or  of  ceremonies.  'S^vien- 
dotir  of  habit  and  retinue.'  SQ\Uk.—Z.  Bril- 
liance; glory;  grandeur;  eminence;  as,  the 
splendour  of  a  victory.— 
4.  In  her.  the  term  used  of 
the  sun  when  represented 
with  a  human  face  and  en- 
vironed with  raya.— Sr». 
Lustre,  brilliance,  magni- 
ficence, gorgeousness,  dis- 
play, showiness,  pomp, 
parade,  grandeur,  glory, 
renown. 

Splendrons,t  Splendor- 
onst  (splen'dms,  splen'dor-usX  a.  Having 
splendour.  '  Whose  splendrous  arms  shone 
like  a  mighty  fiame.'  Drayton. 
Splenetic  (sple-net'ik  or  splen'e-tik),  a.  [L. 
splenetieus,  from  splen,  the  spleen.)  Af- 
fected with  spleen;  peevish;  fretful. 

You  humour  me  when  I  am  sick ; 

Why  not  when  I  am  sflenetici  P»pe, 

Stn.  Morose,  gloomy,  sullen,  peevish,  fret- 
ful 

Splenetic  (sple-nefikX  n.  A  person  affected 
with  spleen. 

This  daughter  silently  lours:  the  other  steals  a 
kind  look  at  yon ;  a  third  is  exactly  well-behaved ;  and 
a  fourtli  a  s^Unttic.  Tatter, 

SplenetlOBl  (sple-nefik-alX  »•  Splenetic; 
affected  with  or  relating  to  the  q>leen. 

I  have  received  much  benefit  touching  my  sftene- 
tical  infirmity.  tVetton, 

Splenetioally(sple-net'ik-al-liX  oclv.  In  a 
morose  or  splenetic  manner. 

Splenetlvet  (splen'et-ivX  a.  Same  as  Splen- 
itive. 

Splenic,  Splenica!  (splen'ik,  splen'ik-alX  a. 
[Fr.  spUmgue,  L.  tpcettieiw,  from  s^en,  the 
spleen.]  Belonging  to  the  spleen;  as,  the 
splenie  vein. 

Splenisht  (spld'nishXa.  Affected  with  spleen ; 
peevish;  fretfuL 

Splenitis  (sple-nl'tlsX  n.  [Or.  spUn.  spleen, 
and  term,  -itis,  signifying  inflammation.  ]  In- 
fiammation  of  the  spleen. 

Splenitivet  (splen'it-ivX  a.  Splenetic;  fiery; 
passionate;  irritable.  'Though  I  am  not 
splenitive  and  rash.'    Shak. 

Splenins  (spld'ni-usX  n.  A  fiat  muscle,  aitu- 
ated  between  the  back  of  the  ear  ana  pos- 
terior part  of  the  neck. 

Splenization  (8plen-Iz-&'shonX>i-  In  vatkol. 
a  change  produced  in  the  lunss  by  Inflam- 
mation, in  which  they  resemble  the  sub- 
stance of  the  spleen. 

Splenooele  (splen'o-sel),  n.  [Or.  splin,  tplf- 
nos,  spleen,  and  kili,  a  timiour.)  A  hernia 
of  the  spleen. 

Splenography  (sple-nog'ra-fiX  n.  [Or.  spUn, 
splitxos,  the  spleen,  and  grapM,  to  describe.  ] 
An  anatomical  description  of  Uie  spleen. 

Splenoid  (spl§'noid),  a.  [Or.  splin,  spleen, 
and  eidos,  resemblance.]  Spleen-Uke;  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  spleen. 

Splenology  (sple-nol'o-JlX  n.  [Or.  splin, 
spUnos,  s^een.  and  logos,  diaconrae.]  A 
treatise  on  the  spleen. 
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tptonotomy  (•ple-not'o-miX  t».  [Gr.  splin, 
^pUmm,  flpleen,  and  tomi,  a  cutting.]  Ana- 
tomical (utaection  of  the  spleen. 

Wleili  (tplentX  »v  1.  A  form  of  SplitU.— 
ISaaM  at  SpUnt-eoaL 

tateBfe-OOal  (tplenfkdlX  n.  A  Scotch  tenn 
fof  a  hard  laminated  Tariety  of  bituminoua 
Boal,  Intermediate  in  textore  between  can* 
nel  and  oommon  pit  coaL 

Ipltnnlft  (•plen'ulX  n.  A  imall  or  nidi- 
mentary  q>toen.    Owen, 

fr1fn?!ff",  BlltouclUUl  (aplA'dhanX  n. 
(umL  nUuehan.  ]  A  tobacco  poach;  hence, 
a  pooch  or  pocket  generally. 

Bat  I  was  nytac  there's  loai*  sfller  in  this  sflem- 
thmn  that'*  ttke  the  Captain's  ain.  for  we're  aye 
oooatcd  it  Mch.  baith  AUic  and  me.   SirlV.Scttt. 

SpllM  (aplla).  v.t  pret  A  pp.  aplieed;  ppr. 
nlicina.  [Dan.  9vU$$e,  tplidH,  D.  tplikmn, 
aw.  41MUM,  to  quioe;  O.  9pU$$ef%^  to  aplice. 
4|ri«wMfi.  to  iplit,  to  cleave.  Closely  akin  to 
^pUt  (which  seeX  The  ends  of  the  rope  are 
tplit  In  splicing  ]  l.To  unite  or  Join  t4^ther. 
aa  two  ropes  or  the  parte  of  a  rope  by  inter- 
weaving the  strands  of  the  ends;  also,  to 
unite  or  Join  together  by  overlapping,  as 
two  pieces  of  timber,  metal,  or  the  Uke.  See 
the  noon.— 2.  To  marry:  said  of  the  clergy- 
man or  person  who  performs  the  ceremony. 
[Sai^.]— To  aplice  the  main  brace,  in  sea- 
meo's  phrase,  is  to  give  each  person  on 
board  an  extra  giaasoTgrog  in  cases  of  cold, 
wet.  Ac. :  to  take  a  dnmL 

■pUM  (spns).  n.  L  lite  union  or  Joining 
Mveiher  of  two  ropes  or  parte  of  a  rope  by 
a  particular  manner  of  interweaving  part  of 
thie  untwisted  stranda.  The  Uma  epUoe  oc- 
onpiea  a  great  extent  of  rope,  but  by  the 
three  joinuigs  being  Axed  at  a  distance  from 
another,  the  increase  of  bulk  is  dimln- 


Spttccs  of  Ropes. 
SpBce    ».  Lo^r  Splice. 

it 


€,  EycSpKce. 


Is  adapted  to  run  through 
of  a  block,  Ac.  The  ahort 
Is  naed  upon  cables,  slings,  and  all 
iwpea  In  general  which  are  not  intended  to 
ran  throogfa  Uocka.  The  eye  epUce  forms  a 
eoct  of  «nrc  or  circle  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  and 
is  naed  for  splicing  in  thimbles,  Ac.— 2.  The 
ftrtinn  of  two  piecea  of  wood  or  metal  by 
e^erUppIng  and  boltins  or  otherwise  fasten- 
fi^  ths  ends;  a  scarf  (which  see>~g.  Mar- 
rfMSL  'Till  the  eplice  la  made,  she  has  a 
rMt  to  please  heraell  *  OpmAW  Jfo^.  [Slang.  ] 
IpOM  C *plin  \n.  In  mack,  a  rectangular 
pises  or  key  fitting  Into  a  groove  in  the  hub 
<4  a  wheel,  and  a  similar  groove  in  a  shaft, 
•o  that,  while  the  wheel  may  slide  end-ways 
OD  the  shaft,  both  must  revolve  t<^ther. 
^ifiy^iiy.jf>Kin^  (spUn'ing-ma^fo).  n. 

A  machloa-tool  for  cutting  grooves. 
anUxtCspUntXn.  (A  nasalixed  form  of  tpUe; 
DBA.  ftw.  and  O.  epiint^  a  splinter.  SpUntcr 
Is  •  4erlv«ttve  fbrm.  See  SPLiifTKR.  |  1.  A 
pfecB  of  wood  or  other  substance  split  off ; 
a  splinter. —1  In  euro,  a 
thin  piece  of  wood  or  other 
used  to  hold  or 
a  broken  bone 
aet,  or  to  maintain 
of  the  body  in  a 
ftsed^  poifttkML— 1.  In  far- 
rwrw,  ia)  tha  K>lint-bone. 
(k)  A  tUaense  affectliw  the 
igjlint-boae.  as  a  oalToalty  spOais  (Armour). 
«r  escreacenee. — 1  One  of 

orertappingpfaiteansed  In  the  manufkc- 
•  of  splinUarmottr,  particularly  at  the 
basid  of  toa  arm.  In  order  to  allow  freedom 
of  mottno.    See  SruKT-AKiiouR. 

.(^plintX*'t  1.  Tb  splinter:  to  shiver. 

(Bare.  1—1  To  Join  together,  con- 

'  anppuit  by  means  of  splint^  as  a 

(spttntHi'-mAr).  n.  A  name 
to  UuU  kind  of  armour  which  Is  made 
efarvwnloTerlapplngplatea.  It  never  came 
kato  very  geoeni  use.  because  the  convexity 
«f  the  breast-plate  would  not  allow  the  body 
to  bend,  unless  the  platea  were  made  to 
upwardSk  and  thia  rendered  them 


liable  to  be  struck  into  and  drawn  off  by 
the  martel-de-fer  of  an  antagonist    Men- 


SpUnt-armour. 

tion  of  splint-armour  first  occurs  about  the 

relgnof  Henry  VIIL 
Splint-hone  (spUntnjdnX  n.  One  of  the  two 

small  bones  extending  from  the  knee  to  the 

fetlock  of  a  horse,  oebind  the  canon  or 

shank-bone. 
SpUnt-COalCsplintlcdlXn.    Same  as  £ip{0n^ 

eoaL 
Splinter  (splin't^r},  n.    [A  nasalized  form 

from  tplit;  D.  ana  O.  tplinter,  a  splinter; 

0.  also  eplitter.  See  Splint.]  A  fragment 
of  anything  split  or  shivered  off  more  or 
less  in  the  direction  of  ite  length ;  a  thin 
piece  (in  proportion  to  ite  lenffth  or  thick- 
ness) of  wood  or  other  solid  suostance  rent 
from  the  main  body:  a  splint;  as,  eplintera 
of  a  ship's  side  or  mast  rent  off  by  a  shot 
*  Not  worth  the  eplinter  of  a  lance.'  Shak. 
'Into  fiery  eplintera  leapt  the  lance.'  Ten- 
nyeon. 

Splinter  (q>lin'tAr),  v.  t  r D.  ejdinteren,  Dan. 
^intre,  to  splinter,  to  shiver.    See  above.] 

1.  To  split  or  rend  into  long  thin  pieces ;  to 
shiver;  as.  the  lightning  ejMnterea  the  tree. 

'The  postern  gate  shakes.'  continued  Rebecca; 
'it  crashes-4t  is  s/tintered  by  his  blows.' 

Sir  tV,  Scvtt. 

2.  To  splint;  to  support  by  a  splint,  as  a 
Inroken  limb. 

This  broken  Joint  entreat  her  to  s^inter,  and  this 
crack  of  your  love  shall  grow  stronger  than  it  was 
before.  Shak. 

Splinter  (spltn't^r),  o.  i.  To  be  split  or  rent 
Into  long  pieces;  to  shiver.  'A  lance  that 
ilpfinter'a  like  an  icicle.'    Tennytxm. 

SpUnter-tMix  (splin'tdr-bkrX  n.  A  cross-bar 
In  front  of  a  vehicle  to  which  the  traces  of 
the  horses  are  attached;  also,  the  cross-bar 
which  8upxH>rts  the  springs. 

You  might  have  got  a  hearse  up  that  staircase,  and 
taken  it  broadwise,  with  the  tpUnter-dar  towards  the 
wall,  and  the  door  towards  the  balustrades,  and  done 
it  easy.  Dickens. 

8l»Unter-proof  (splin't6r-pr«fX  a.  Proof 
against  the  splinters  of  bursting  shells. 

Splintery  (splin't6r-i).  a.  l.  (insisting  of 
or  resembling  splinters.— 2.  In  mineral,  a 
term  applied  to  a  fracture  of  minerals  when 
the  surface  produced  by  breaking  is  nearly 
even,  but  exhibits  little  splinters  or  scales, 
somewhat  thicker  at  one  extremity  than 
the  other,  and  still  adhering  to  the  surface 
by  their  thicker  extremities. 

Simt  (splitX v.t.  pret  (&  pp.  «p2a  (sometimes 
epliUjea)\  ppr.  eplitting.  [Not  in  A.  Sax.  or 
IceL ;  spkC  is  sn  O.E.  form;  L.O.  eplitten, 
epliUn.  O.D.  epliUen,  epletten,  Dan.  eplitte, 
Q.spUiezeti^O.ILO.  epltzan.  Allied  to  nnUt, 
ana  more  closely  to  eplice.  SpluU,  epUnter 
are  derivative  forms.]  1.  To  divide  longi- 
tudinally or  lengthwise ;  to  separate  or  put 
in  two  from  end  to  end  bv  force;  to  rive ;  to 
cleave;  as,  to  eplU  a  piece  of  timber;  to 

39lU  a  board.    'Made  of  eplitud  quills.' 
hapman. 

Do't,  and  thou  hast  the  one  halfof  my  heart; 
Do't  not.  thou  s/>lUfst  thine  own.  Shak. 

S.  To  tear  asunder  by  violence;  to  burst;  to 
rend ;  as,  to  epMl  a  rock  or  a  salt  'And 
when  cold  winter  eiplil  the  rocks  In  twain.' 
Dryd/en^ 

Our  ship  was  x/ASOtelin  the  mklst.        Shmk. 


a  To  divide  or  break  into  parts  aa  by  dis- 
cord; to  separate  into  parte  or  parties. 
'Shem  being  yet  alive  and  his  family  not 
eplit  into  ite  branches.*    Bp.  Horriey. 

In  states  notoriously  irreligious,  a  secret  and  ir- 
resistible power  sfiits  their  counsels,  and  smites  their 
most  refined  policies  with  frustration  and  a  otrse. 

S«mth. 
4  To  cause  to  ache  or  throb.  'To  u^it  the 
ears  of  the  groundlings.'  Shak.— To  eplit 
haire,  to  miUce  too  nice  distinctions.— -To 
eplit  the  eide*.  to  burst  with  laughter.  —To 
eplU  a  vote,  in  parliamentary  and  other  eleo- 
oons  when  a  voter  divides  his  vote  among 
the  nnrober  of  candidates  to  be  elected,  he 
is  said  to  eplit  hie  vote ;  on  tiie  other  hand, 


when  he  gives  his  vote  to  one  candidate 
only,  he  is  said  to  plump  hie  vote. 
Split  ( split X  v.i.  L  To  part  asunder;  to 
suffer  disruption;  to  burst:  as,  vessels  epltt 
by  the  freexing  of  water  in  them.  — 2.  To 
burst  with  laughter. 

Each  had  a  gravity  would  make  you  sf/it.    Pefe. 

%.  To  throb  painfully,  as  if  like  to  burst. 
'Pale  men  with  epHttiJio  heads  ...  on  the 
morning  after  a  heavy  drink.'  Lawrence.— 
4.  To  be  broken ;  to  be  dashed  to  pieces. 

The  seamen  spied  a  rock,  and  the  wind  was  so 
strong  that  they  were  driven  directly  upon  it.  and 
immediately  s^tt.  Stvin. 

b.  To  differ  in  opinion;  to  separate.  'Struck 
upon  the  corn-laws,  where  we  eplit.'  Ten- 
npgon.—^.  To  inform,  as  upon  one's  accom- 
plices; to  betray  confidence;  to  divulge  a 
secret    [Low.] 

Where  a  gentleman  acts  like  a  gentleman.  I'm  not 
the  man  to  go  and  spiit  upon  him  for  a  word. 

Thtuktrmy. 

7.  To  run  with  long  strides;  to  run  with 
speed.  [Colloq.]  'To  see  him  epUtHng  at 
that  pace,  and  cutting  round  the  comers.' 
l>iekene.—To  eplit  on  a  rock,  to  fail ;  to  err 
fatally;  to  have  the  ho];>es  and  designs  frus- 
trated. 

These  are  the  racks  on  which  the  sanguine  tribe  of 
lovers  daily  sptit.  Addison. 

Split  (split),  n.  1.  A  crack,  rent,  or  longi- 
tudinal fissure.— 2.  A  division  or  separation, 
as  in  a  political  party;  a  breach;  as.  there 
ietieplii  in  the  cabinet— 8.  t  A  rolinter;  a 
fragment  'Be  crushed  to  eplite.  Ford.— 
4.  One  of  the  short  flat  strips  of  steel,  cane. 
Ac.,  placed  in  vertical  parallel  order  at 
small  distances  from  eacn  other  in  a  frame 
to  form  the  reed  of  a  loom.  The  threads  of 
the  web  are  passed  through  the  splite,  which 
beat  np  the  weft  to  compact  the  fabric— 
6.  One  of  the  cleft  twigs  of  willow,  Ac. ,  used 
in  basket-weaving.— 6.  pL  A  term  used  in 
the  leather  trade  for  divided  skins  which 
have  been  separated  into  two  sections  1^ 
the  cutting  machine. 

Split  (splitX  p.  and  a.  1.  Divided;  separated : 
rent;  fractured.— 2.  In  dot  deeply  divided 
Into  segmento;  cleft 

SpUtHdOth  (splifkloth),  n.  In  sitrp.  a  band- 
age which  conaiste  of  a  central  portion  and 
six  or  eight  tails.  It  Is  chiefly  used  for  the 
head. 

Split-pease  (spllfpSs).  n.  Husked  pease, 
split  lor  making  pease-soup  or  pease-pud- 
aing. 

Sputter  (split'drX  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
splits.  *  Those  eplittere  of  parsons  in  sunder.' 
Swift 

Splore  (spldr),  n.  A  frolic;  a  noise;  a  quar- 
rial;  a  row;  a  riot    Bume.    [Scotch.  1 

Splotoh  (splochX  n.  [From  epot,  with  in- 
serted I,  as  in  epatter^  eplatter,  epuUer, 
mlutter,  and  term,  borrowed  from  hlotch] 
A  spot;  stain ;  a  daub :  a  smear.  'A  great 
eplotch  of  sunshine.'    Keble. 

The  leaves  were  crumpled,  and  smeared  with  stains 
and  x//orrAr^  of  grease.  Miss  Braddcn. 

8plotOhy(q>loch'i)/».  Marked  with  splotches 
or  dauba 

There  were  tfittehy  engravings  scattered  here  and 
there  through  the  pages  of  Mon«eur  F^val's  romance. 

iiiss  Braddon, 

Splutter  (splut'6r),  n.  [From  epuUer,  with 
inserted  I.  See  Splotch.]  Abustie;  a  sthr. 
[Ck>Uoq.] 

Bull-hearted  M.  de  Malseigne  draws  his  sword ; 
and  will  force  egress.    Confused  s^utUr.     Carets. 

Splutter  (spluf6r).  v.i.  To  speak  hastily 
and  confusedly;  to  sputter.    [CoUoq.] 

tolutterer  (splut'Ar-^X  *^  One  who  splut- 
ters. 

8pOdomAn07(>pod'd-man.si).  n.  [Gr.  tpodoe, 
a  cinder,  and  manteia,  divination.  ]  lUvina* 
tion  by  ashes. 

Spodomantlo  (spod-6-man^tikX  ft.  Relating 
to  spodomanci,  or  divination  by  means  of 
ashes.    Kingeley. 

ftpodumene(spod'Q-m4n),n.  [Fr.tpodtim^ne, 
Or.  ^f>odoumenoe»  part  passive  of  evodod,  to 
reduce  to  ashes,  from  epodoe,  asoea.  ]  A 
mineral,  hard,  brittie,and  translucent  called 
by  Haiiy  triphane.  It  occurs  in  laminated 
masses,  easily  divisible  Into  prisms  witii 
rhomboldal  bases;  the  lateral  faces  smooth, 
shining,  and  peaiiy;  the  cross  fracture  un- 
even and  siwnteiy.  Before  the  blowpipe 
It  exfoliates  into  littie  yellowish  or  grsiyiBh 
scales;  whence  Ite  nune.  It  is  found  nt  Uto 
in  Sweden,  in  the  TyroL  in  Ireland,  and 
Korth  America.  It  consiste  of  silica  and 
alumina,  with  8  to  10  per  cent  of  lithia,  and 
a  littie  protoxide  of  iron. 


tk,  Sc  loek;     g,  go;     Ujcki;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^     th.  CAen;  th.  f/Un;     w,  trig;   wh,  wAlg;   xh,  aiure.— 4ee  ICJET. 
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Spoffllh.  Spoiiy  (spofish,  tpof iX  a.  Bust- 
ling; aemonstntiveljr  uuart;  officioiu. 
(Colloq.] 

He  invariably  spoke  with  astonishing  rapidity; 
was  smart,  sp^tk,  and  eigbt-and-twenty. 

DicktHs, 
Spoil  (■poilX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  tpoiUd,  fre- 
quentur  contracteo.  espaciAuy  when  used 
adJectiTaUy.  to  tpoiU;  ppr.  ipoOing.  [Fr. 
tpmer,  to  spoil,  to  despoU,  to  strip,  from  L. 
imcliare,  to  plunder,  from  jpotmm,  plunder. 
//Mipotf  is  the  same  word  wiui  prefix  de.  This 
wora  has  to  some  extent  borrowed  its  mean- 
ings  from  the  rerb  to  tpiU,  from  the  simi- 
larity in  form.  The  case  is  the  same  with 
the  intransitire  verb  and  the  nomLl  1.  To 
plunder;  to  strip  by  violence;  to  rob:  with 
H  person  or  thing  as  object,  and  q^  before 
that  which  is  taken ;  as,  to  tpoil  one  <^  his 
pK>ds  or  possessions.  *  To  tpml  the  city  and 
your  royal  court'    Shak, 

My  sons  their  old  unhappy  dre  despise. 

SfoU'd  of  his  kingdom,  and  depriv'd  of  eyes.    Po^. 

The  Heathen  of  the  Northern  Sea, 

Lured  by  the  crimes  and  frailties  of  the  court. 

Begin  to  slay  the  folk,  and  j/mT  the  land. 

Tennyson, 

2.  To  seize  by  violence:  to  take  by  force;  as, 
to  fpott  one's  goods.  'This  mount  with  all 
his  verdure  tpoWd.'  JfiJton.— 3.  To  cor- 
rupt; to  vitiate;  to  mar;  as,  to  ^^  a  child 
by  over-indulgence. 

Spiritual  pride  t/(ti/s  many  graces,    yer.  Taylor. 
I  must  not  spoil  the  force  of  the  Italian  superlative 
by  translating  it.  Ruskin. 

4  To  render  uselev  by  injury;  to  injure 
fatally;  to  ruin;  to  destroy;  as.  to  tpml  paper 
by  wetting  it;  to  vpoH  the  eyes  by  too  much 
reading. 
Thou  hast  j/m'A  the  purpose  of  my  Bfe.    Tennyson, 

BpoU  (spoil),  v.i.  1.  To  nractise  plunder  or 
robbery.  '  Outlaws,  which  lurking  in  woods, 
used  to  break  forth  to  rob  and  $p(nL*  Spen- 
$er.  —i.  To  decay;  to  lose  the  valuable  quali- 
ties; to  be  corrupted;  as.  fruit  wUl  soon 
tpoU  in  warm  weather. 
Spoil  ( spoil X  n.  [See  the  verb.]  1.  That 
which  is  taken  from  others  by  violence  or 
without  license;  particularly  in  war,  the 
plunder  taken  from  an  enemy;  pillage; 
booty.  'The  spoil  got  on  the  Antiates.' 
Shak. 

Now  gentle  gales. 
Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  thev  stole 
Those  balmy  spoils.  Milton. 

2.  That  which  is  gained  by  strength  or  effort 
'  Each  science  and  each  art  his  tpoiL'  Bent' 
lev.—Z.  The  act  or  practice  of  plundering; 
robbery;  waste. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 

Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils.     SAmA. 

4.  The  slough  or  cast  skin  of  a  serpent  or 
other  animal  —  5.  The  surplus  excavated 
material  which  is  laid  down  oy  the  side  of  a 
line  of  railway,  canal,  or  other  work,  or  at 
the  mouth  of  a  pit  or  mine,  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  removal.— 6.  Corruption ;  cause  of 
corruption;  ruin. 

ViUanous  company  hath  been  the  spoil  of  me. 

Ska*. 

SpoUallle  (spoil'a-blX  a.  Capable  of  being 
spoUed. 

SpoU-lMmk  (spoillMuiffkX  n.  A  mass  of  ex- 
cavated material,  as  m  making  a  railway. 
See  Spoil.  5. 

Spoiled,  Spoilt  (spoild.  spoilt  X  p.  and  a. 
Deprived  of  its  valuable  qualities;  cor- 
rupted; marred;  vitiated;  destroyed;  ruined. 
— Spoiled  or  epoilt  child,  a  child  mined  by 
being  petted  or  over-indulged;  hence,  a 
person  who  has  had  more  of  his  own  way 
than  was  good  for  him ;  as.  a  spoiled  child 
of  fortune. 

Spoiler  (spoil'drX  n.  One  that  spoils;  as. 
fa)  a  plunderer;  a  pillager;  a  robber,  (b)  One 
that  corrupts,  mars,  or  renders  useless. 

J^^U-flye  (spoirfivX  n.  a  round  game  of 
csfds  played  with  the  whole  pack,  and  by 
any  number  of  persons  up  to  ten.  each  player 
receiving  five  cards.  Three  tricks  make  tiie 
game,  and  when  no  one  can  take  so  many 
the  same  is  said  to  be  spoiled. 

SpollniKspoirfulXa.  wasteful;  rapacious. 
Spenser.    [Poetical  and  rare.] 

Spoll-q;Knrt(spoil'spdrtXn.  One  who  spoils 

or  man  sport  or  enjoyment 

Mike  Lamboume  was  nevera  make>bate  or AspoH- 
s/ort  or  the  like.  E'en  live  and  let  others  Uve.  that 
is  my  motto.  Sir  IK  Sfott. 

Spoke  (tpOk),  pret  of  speak. 

I^ke  (spdk).  n.    (A.  Sax.  spdea,  IceL  spSki, 

a  spoke;  cog.  D.  speek,  L.O.  speke,  O.  Vfiehe. 

Same  root  as  spike,  spigot,  pike.  ]    I.  The  ra- 


dhis  or  ray  of  a  wheel;  one  of  the  small  bars 
which  are  inserted  in  the  hub  or  nave,  and 
which  serve  to  support  the  rim  or  felly.— 
2.  The  round  of  a  ladder.  —  Z.  One  of  the 
handles  Jutting  from  the  circumference  of 
tile  steering- wheel  of  a  vessel — 4.  A  con- 
trivance for  fastening  the  wheel  of  a  vehicle 
in  order  to  prevent  its  turning  when  goine 
down  a  hill— To  pxU  a  spoke  in  one's  toheel, 
to  put  an  impediment  in  one's  way;  to  thwart 
one's  purpose  or  design.    De  Quinceu. 

Spoke  (apdkX  v.t  To  fit  or  furnish  with 
spokes. 

Spoken  (spdlcnX  PP*  6t  speak:  used  adjec- 
tivally for  oral,  as  opposed  to  vnitten.  Also 
used  as  if  instead  of  the  present  participle 
speaking  in  such  colloquial  compounds  as, 
a  civil-«po4c«n  gentleman.  *  The  pieasantest- 
spoken  gentieman  ever  you  heard.'  Dickens. 

Spoke>Uiave  (spOk'sh&vX  n.  A  sort  of  small 
plane  used  for  dressing  tne  spokes  of  wheels 
and  other  curved  work,  where  the  common 
plane  cannot  be  applied. 

Si>oke8man(sp6ks'manXn.  One  who  speaks 
for  another  or  others. 

He  shall  be  thy  spokesman  unto  the  people. 

Exod.iv.  i6. 

Spolia  oplma  (sp61i-a  6-prma).  n.pL  [L.] 
In  ancient  Rome,  the  most  select  spoil  taken 
from  an  enemy ;  hence,  any  valuable  booty 
or  pillage. 

Spollaiy  (spdli-a-riX  n.  [L.  spoliarium,] 
The  place  in  the  Roman  amphitheatres 
where  the  slaughtered  gladiators  were 
dragged,  and  where  their  clothes  were 
stripped  from  their  bodies. 

SpoUate  (spdli-&tX  v.  t.  pret  A  pp.  spoliated; 
ppr.  spoltating.     [L.  spolio,  iqioliatum,  to 

{>lunder.  See  Spoil.  1  To  plunder ;  to  pil- 
age;  to  despoil  'The  other  great  Whig 
families  who  had  done  something  more  for 
it  than  spoliate  their  church  and  betray 
their  king.'    Disraeli. 

Spoliate  (sp61i-atX  v.i.  To  practise  plun- 
der; to  commit  robbery. 

Spoliation  (spd-li-a'shonX  n.  1.  The  act  of 
plundering ;  robbery ;  plunder.  '  A  system 
of  legal  spoliation. '  SirO.C.  Lewis.  —2.  The 
act  or  practice  of  plundering  in  time  of  war, 
especially  of  plundering  neutrals  at  sea  un- 
der authority.— 8.  Eccles.  the  act  of  an  in- 
cumbent in  taking  the  fruits  of  his  benefice 
without  right,  but  under  a  pretended  title. 
—Writ  qf  spoliation^  a  writ  obtained  by  one 
of  the  parties  to  a  miit  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  suggesting  that  his  adversary  has 
wasted  the  fruits  of  a  benefice,  or  received 
them  to  his  prejudice. 

SpoUatlye  (8p6ai-&t-ivX  a.  Tending  to  take 
away  or  diminish;  specifically,  in  med.  less- 
ening the  mass  of  the  blood. 

Spoliator  (si>dai-&t-6rX  n.  One  who  commits 
spoliation. 

Spoliatory  (spdli-i-to-riX  a.  Consisting  in 
spoliation ;  causing  spoliation;  destructive. 
'Sometimes  not  a  whit  more  unjust  or ipoJi- 
atory  measures.'    <iuart.  Rev, 

Spondaic  (spon-d&'ikX  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
a  spondee:  denoting  two  long  feet  in  poetry. 
2.  Composed  of  spondees  in  excess;  as.  a 
spondaic  hexameter,  which  has  a  spondee 
in  the  fifth  foot  instead  of  the  regular  dactyl 

Spondalcal  (spon-d&'ik-alX  a-    Spondaic. 

Spondal  (spon'dalX  n.  [Corruption  for 
svondyi]  A  Joint  or  Joining  of  two  pieces. 
Jer.  Taylor.    [Rare.] 

Spondee  (spon'dex  **>  t^-  spondee,  from 
L  spondeus.  Or.  spondeios,  from  Or.  spondi, 
a  solemn  libation,  because  such  libations 
were  accompanied  by  a  slow  and  solemn 
melody.  ]  A  poetic  foot  of  two  long  syllables, 
used  in  Oreek  and  Latin  poetrv. 

Spondlaoes.8pon<Uel(8pon-di&'s£-6.spon'- 
di-6-iX  n.  jM.  A  tril)e  of  Anacardiaceas, 
raised  bv  some  botanists  into  a  distinct  or- 
der, distinguished  from  the  other  tribes  of 
Anacardiacen  by  the  ovary  being  two  to  five 
celled  instead  of  single-celled.  The  fruits  of 
some  of  the  species  are  known  as  hog-plums 
(see  Hoo-PLUMX  and  the  fruit  of  Spondias 
dulcis,  of  the  Society  Isles,  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  pine-apple.  The  bark,  fruit, 
seeds,  and  leaves  of  some  species  are  used 
medicinally. 

Spondlai  (spon'di-asX  n.  [Gr.  spondias, 
spodias.  a  kind  of  plum-tree.]  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat  order  Anacar- 
diaceiB.  or,  according  to  some  botanists,  to 
a  small  order  called  SpondiaoeM.    See  Hoo- 

PLUM. 

SpondyL  Spondyle  (spon'dil).  n.  [L.  spon- 
dylus;  Or.  sponaylos,  a  joint  of  the  back- 
bone.] In  anat.  a  joint  of  the  backbone;  a 
vertebra.    iSiV  T,  Browne. 


SpondylldSB  (spon-diri-d^X  n.pLk  family 
of  marine  conchif ers,  named  from  the  genus 
Spondylus  (which  seeX 

Spondylns  (spon'di-lusX  n.  [L.  a  Joint  of 
the  backbone.]  A  genus  of  inequivalved 
lamellibranchiate  molluscs  with  uneqnnl 
beaks,  the  hinge  with  two  recurved  teeth, 
separated  by  a  small  hollow.  Spondyli  arv 
found  only  in  the  ocean,  attached  to  rocks, 
corals.  &c  Thev  are  remarkable  for  their 
spines,  and  the  richness  of  colouring  of  the 
shells.  The  spring  oysters,  water-clam.  <&c  . 
belong  to  this  genus.  It  Is  made  the  type 
of  a  family.  SpondylidsB. 

Spone,t  n.    A  spoon.    Chaiioer. 

Spong  (spongX  n.  A  projection  of  land;  an 
irregular,  narrow,  projecting  part  of  a  field. 
FuUer.    [Obsolete  or  provincial  Knglish.1 

Sponge  (epunJX  n.  [O.  Fr.  esponge.  Mod.  Fr. 
eponge,  from  L  spongia.  Or.  spongiOt  spon- 
gos,  a  sponge.]  1.  A  name  given  by  natur- 
alists to  the  animals  of  the  class  Spongida. 
sub-kingdom  Protozoa.  Sponges  are  com- 
pound Protozoa,  their  living  parts  consisting 
of  an  aggregation  of  protoplasmic  units. 
The  skeleton  may  be  homy,  flinty,  or  limy. 
(See  Spongida.)  In  common  usage  the 
term  is  employed  to  designate  the  fibrous 
framework  of  sponges,  as  sold  in  our  shops. 
This  framework  is  soft,  light,  and  porous, 
easily  compressible,  readily  imbibins  fiuids, 
and  thereby  distending,  and  as  readily  giv- 
ing them  out  again  upon  compression.  The 
domestic  uses  of  sponge  are  familiar  to  all 
It  is  indispensable  to  the  surgeon.  Burnt 
sponge  was  formerly  a  valued  remedy  for 
scrofulous  diseases  and  goitre;  but  Iodine 
and  bromine,  from  which  it  derived  aJl  its 
value,  are  now  administered  in  other  forma. 
Mattresses,  Ao.,  are  stuffed  with  sponge; 
and  it  is  also  employed  as  a  filter  and  as  a 
polishiuff  material  for  fine  surfaces.  Sponges 
are  usually  prepared  before  they  come  Into 
the  market,  by  being  beaten  and  soaked  in 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  with  a  view  to  bleach 
them  and  dissolve  imy  adherent  portions  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  kinds  fit  for  use  are 
found  in  the  seas  of  warm  climatea.  Two 
species  are  chiefly  brought  from  the  Levant 
and  a  coarse  one  from  tiie  West  Indies  and 
the  coast  of  Florida.— 2.  One  who  pertina- 
ciously lives  upon  others ;  a  sycophantic  or 
cringing  dependant;  a  parasite;  a  sponger.— 
8.  In  gun.  akind  of  mop  for  cleaning  cannon 
after  a  discharge.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder 
of  wood  covered  with  sheep-skin  or  with  a 
carpet-like  fabric.  For  rifled  guns  a  brush- 
top  is  used.  For  small  guns  it  is  commonly 
fixed  to  one  end  of  the  handle  of  the  ram- 
mer. —4.  In  the  manege,  the  extremity  or 
point  of  a  horseshoe,  answering  to  the  heel 
&  Any  sponge -like  substance:  as,  (a)  in 
baking,  dough  before  it  is  kneaded  and 
formed,  when  full  of  globules  of  carbonic 
acid,  generated  by  the  yeast  or  leaven,  (b)  In 
metcU.  iron  in  a  soft  or  pasty  condition,  as 
delivered  in  a  ball  from  the  puddling  fur- 
nace.—Ptottntim  ipon(^«,  spongy  plat.num. 
See  FLATIUVH.—Fyrotechnieal  sponge.  See 
AMAlx>V.—Wazed  spotige.  Same  as  S|p<m^- 
te)U.—To  set  a  sponge,  in  cookeiy,  to  leaven 
a  small  mass  of  dough  to  be  used  in  leaven- 
ing a  larger  quantity.  —  7*o  throw  up  the 
sponge,  to  acknowledge  that  one  is  con- 
quered or  beaten:  to  submit;  to  give  up  the 
contest  or  struggle:  a  phrase  borrowed 
from  the  practice  of  the  defeated  party  in  a 
pugilistic  encounter  tossing  up  the  sponge 
used  to  freshen  their  champion,  in  token  of 
his  defeat    [Slang.] 

Sponge  (spunJX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  ^tonged; 
ppr.  sponging,  1.  To  cleanse  or  wipe  with 
a  sponge ;  as,  to  sponge  the  body:  to  sponge 
a  slate  or  a  cannon.— 2.  To  wipe  out  with  a 
sponge,  as  letters  or  writing;  to  elfaee;  to 
destroy  all  traces  ot 

God  hath  now 
Sponged  and  made  blank  of  crinefui  record  aO 
My  mortal  archives.  Ten^ys*m. 

8.  To  drain;  to  harass  by  extortion;  to 

squeeze;  to  plunder. 

How  cane  such  multitudes  of  our  natioa  ...  to 
be  sponged  of  their  plate  and  money  f  SnUk. 

4  To  gain  by  sycophantic  or  mean  arts.  *To 
sponge  a  breakfast  once  a  week.'    Swift 
[Sponoe,  except  in  the  noun  sense,  is  ore- 
quenuy  spelled  Spunge,  especially  by  the 
older  writers.] 

Sponge  (spunJX  v.i.  1.  To  suck  in  or  Imbibe. 
as  a  sponge.— 2.  To  live  by  or  practise  mean 
arts;  as.  an  idler  who  sponges  on  his  neigh- 
bour. 

Bull  passes  the  season  in  London.  spo*tgtmf  for 
dinners,  and  tlreping  hi  a  garret  near  bk  <.lub. 

Tkadker^y. 


fite,  fitr.  fat.  f»ll;       mi,  met.  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mbve;       tAbe.  tub.  bull;       oil,  iwuiid;       ii,  8c  abvae;     5,  So.  f^yi 


SFOOIOK-CAU 


»  oTtad  trou  Iti  IMit  Duiki. 
fcoati  or  lb  Opunfknh).  n.  A  uma  liren 


{•paaftr).  n.     I  Ods  vho  us 
-     ■    parultlcBl   deHDdult: 
— ' KrAL-Jb 


(ipBBCWnt),  n     lawry.  • 

BvpanUoB  of  (paiwa.  fonnnl  bj  dipping 
It  iBlo  mt  RMlUd  «u  pluter  ud  pmUng 


lBdd|*>trM  (qHuij-tJr«\  n.     _ ^  ... 

fiw  ol  til*  nniu  AcmU  (A.  rantiana), 
Bt  OuvlBflO,  ttifl  Aowfln  of  which 


In  tlMOtdar  BpingldB 


*r~l"'.  ■pos^N  (ipon'Jl-dn.  I 

-"*—-'-.  clua  Bliliopodk,  HiuUiD 
nUd  Into  ■  dUtinot  clui.  The  mi 
■M  eoapood  ot  liro  cltntoU.  ui  li 
•apponuu  InuMBork  or  ikelctoD. 

hA    fBUUDOm  iDTHtlOC  MlxtlUlM 


TU*  mBHKDIt  If  tha  ■panaa  ol  comcu 
Ob  aamlQing  it  wa  Bud  it  Bllad  aiUi  p»n>. 
kaiinc  latiat  opaalBCi  or  eanali  at  wldar 
dbUiwa^    called   aaiiifa   or   •nnU.     The 
v-OHta  iDftMInc  Uila  Iraaiawark  U 


V  r>«  on  in  tha  IIiIbc  iponga.  tha  cor- 
■  batu  dnvQ  In  bj  Uia  pon*  and  ei' 
pellail  bj  ua  oacula  bt  m*uii  ot  ribrMlle 
HUa  hidiitd  In  nlli  or  chamban  altuatad 
■  — aalli  lb*  ■nperflclBl  larir.  aad  br  thli 
-'-" —  -*--  aniniBi  iitiwDTiabed.   Bcpro- 


tt  BwuitBC  Spon(ai  h>n  b*«D  claMlDod 
lata  lliive  ■map*:  (■tUj'Hiaponglie.lnirbloh 
BB  AriotoD  of  anr  Und  aitou.  »)  Calci- 
ilimmla.  or  limy  ipOBS**,  which  haTa  no 
ban;  ikaUtoa,  bat  are  oompotad  ol  ilmj 
■pleate  (a)  Fibi«*poafi%  or  thoa*  Id 
■Uoh  a  IhroM  •kdetiw  aibta^tnnstbaned 
■aaalli  h;  Untr  apleola*. 
bonBUbnn  (■paaj^-lorni),  a.  Baaembilns 
■  ipnac*;  *Bft  and  poroot:  f«not.~SfmfU 
fin  aiiarU,  Boat-Moo*  (wUeh  tmi. 

■iiiiiiil (•poBH' M)._  <•;  !'??^i>^<7 


»  (•pnnjing-hiiui).  n,     A 
^  or  tarani,  where  Mnona 

twarakaptbjabaluafor 

tj-lcvt  hoar*  btlare  batna  b>dgBd  In 
pdam.  In  atda  that  their  Mandi  might 
^Ta  u  opportanlty  ol  lettllng  the  dAt 
ItpoiHriiic.biKUM  **ra  uiully  lh«  prlrWo 

dwtUliif  of  bailllti.  ud  ware  ao -■ 

fnn  lb*  (ilaltiunaU  chaiia*  mad' 
pftaeoan  br  tbelr 
rffoBdOtoUPdafi     .         - 
Mifiila.  din  111  i/wyla. 
1h  ki4.  tha  aitramllr  of  On 


BC«d  labL 

iiiMli  pfwinliin  u  ap«D 
«^j«(T  uandar.  and  thara- 
MT*    capabia    of    abaorbliw 

SBadiBB;  a  iponHltL 
nodent  ihom  a  highly 
^■(dltad  nrttol  (tcUoD  ta 
■a  tacMi  root,  ip  tha  ipong- 

n'JI-a-Ill).  n. 


WiiamgSaau  fapoa'ji^iit 

MAaLa^H)   DnacSthamlDDteiUiccaai 

iglrmtat,  or  naadial.  lannd  In  Urn  i — ' 

ta  dw  ibilaiBBi  el  ipoBgat  aaabo 
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. .*pun.JI*p'li.In^  n.    [Ot- 

jioa,  a  tpiiiiaa.  and  pilai,  lalt.]     lu 
a  •nbatltuta  tar  a  pouluc*.  Dud*  of  an 
■ivrbent  ■tratum  of  iponga  and  flbra  on  an 
Lndfa-rubber  backing. 

BponglOM.  Bpoiuloiu  {•punll-'la,  ■punj'l- 
lu],  a.  Spango-llEe;  full  ol  mall  cailtia^ 
like  iponge;  louiawhat  apongj;  aa,  tponffi- 

Bpoiulte  iipoB'jK),  n.  A  tens  appllad  to  ( 
IDiiir apparently  idaatlcal  in  itnuituie  with 

Bponcoid  (ipons'gold ).  a  [Or.  tponaot,  t 
tponga,  and  ndot,  tona.  I  Keaambling 
■ponge;  ipongB-IIko;  >poiigy. 

"-^"wixi'i'^^.-i'^r^r^^^oU'^^; 
;'cr"*?4"t 

April'  ^iok. 


■  ;j^pa9uty  earth;  i] 

ath  hii  wpatigu .^r-    

Shat.—i.  Wet;  niuy.  'Spongy  April'  A 
L  Having  tha  quaUtr  ut  tmblbiug  li: 
■poDga ;  henca,  drenched;   aoaked. 


—  ^onpv    ploltnum.     See    PLITINUH — 
Spmifii  iMm,  la  boL  a  itam  Internal];  coiu- 
poeed  of  elaatic  cellular  tiuue. 
Bpoiui«,ll>r«tu(iii<i»w((Tiin>  Spun.  Chav- 

SponiAl  ((pon'Hl).  0.     (L.  nonnlCt.    See 

Spouse.)     ReUUng   to  numaga  or  to  a 

SlWIUltole  (•pon'ai-bl),  a.  [Scotch  ]  1.  Cap- 
able ol  diicliaralDg  an  abllgatlon ;  reipan- 
■ible.  Loekliart-i  RcipectaUle;cnidIUble; 
becoming  one'i  Italian. 

UdUg  (ipon'ilng),  n.  Same  ai  Spnuon. 
ulon  (apon'ahoD).  n.  [L.  tp<™>w.  V<n- 
Lif.aaolemnpronuieorangagemenlHrrom 
»<mtbD.(pimiuiii,tapnimlae»lemniT.  See 
Bpousi.]  L  Theact  at  becoming  luretrfor 
anotljer.— 1  In  itttemationat  lav,  ao  act  or 
encagemtut  mad*  on  i»ba1l  o(  *  *t*t*  by 
ao  agent  not  apeclally  anlhorliad.     Snch 


•ponatOiial<<pan'<lion-al),  < 

Untying  a  pledge.    (Kara.  ] 
He  li  ridhETOut  tica  in  tiiM  ■_.. 

i^tfU^H*/ pavA  ill  put  aa.  Atp.  Lntkm. 

SponHn  (ipoD'aon),  iL     Saut.  Xbt  cone  ai 


g  tha  paddla-boi  beam  with  tha  ■ 


ifeiaing  (he  Cbrlttian  la 


anotha 

godfather  or  godnieiner.      So* 
(ipon-a6'ri-al),  n.    Pertaining  to 

teMMirthlp  (ipon'tor-ihip),  H.     BtaU  of 

Mng  *  tpooaor. 
tottUuialtrfapon-t^ilM-tl).  n     Ift-  vm- 

bmdiu.\    I.  The  ilate  or  qnality  ot  b«lDi 

ipontaneona.  aroi  ■ntlwr  • — " —  • — ■ 

log.  inctlni 

that  thm  ia  a  t*ndeney. 

becin  wlUiDut  r*l*renc*  ta  any  pnrpaaa  or 
and.  being  promplad  almply  by  tha  diichain 
of  power  (tDm  ifia  brain,  and  b*lDg  entlraly 
Indapendmit  of  the  atlmalna  of  aenaationa. 
Tha  great  actlTity  ot  young  anlmali.  aa 
psppiM  and  UttMit.  aftar  reheahmsnl  and 
repoia.  ia  a  good  aumpleol  ipontaneitj.— 
S,  In  tnei  tbe  t>Bd*i>ey  tochai^  Id  animata 


ot  being 


d  plant*,  which  la  not  repreatad  b; 


Bd  without  being  plaut4 


lit  wood.  —  Spvniaiuout 
CoMBtjartON.  —Svont«n4i 

GEMRATION.  —SpCHUlJu 
EOTATtOB. 

Bpontaneonily  ()pai 


tpOD-IA'ni-ua-IO.  adv.    In 

at  natlTB  feeling:  ot  one'a  own 
;  ot  one'a  own  wfTi  or  accord:  M, 
nwnMneoTuIy.  (A)  Br  Inherent  or 
force  or  anargy;  wluiout  the  Im- 


hjOntuiaonMieu  (ipon-li'n»-ii*-n*a),  n. 
Tha  atate  or  quailly  ol  being  ipontanaona; 
•pontaoelCy.  'The  iniDnlaiHiiufnMfof  many 
ot  theiranlmalmolloni'    Sir  It,  Bait. 

BpontOOnfapontOnT.  n  \Vt.  tpunUm.  apon- 
ton,  IL  tponbnu,  jjMittlotu,  tpontooPi  ftom 
fmnto,  L  pHiicluni,  a  point.  Bee  PoiKT.I 
A  kind  ot  naif  pike:  a  miiitarjr  voapon  for- 
merlyboraebj -'" ■.-■—- ._. .. 


Simk  (^k),  II.  (Bcirroned  from  the  I>atch 
or  Geiman :  D.  ipinil',  LO.  tuHi,  O.  ipftk,  a 
hobgobUa.)  AghMt;  r  hobgoblin.  [Ameri- 

Ipool  (apOlX  n.  [D,  ipctl,  Dan.  and  Bw. 
nu<a.  O.  null,  apooLI  A  piece  ol  cane  ar 
reed,  or  a  hollow  eriindar  ol  wood,  Ac.,  naed 
to  wind  thread  or  yam  on.    Bee  Boiaui. 

BpMl(apbl},e.l.    To  wind  on  ^kioIl 

Spooler  (apOMr),  n.     One  who  luei  a  ipool. 

Spool-boUor  (■pal'h6i-dirX  n,     1.  A  lUnd 

■pool-ataod.— !.  In  aarpiaii,  acieel  on  which 
apooli  are  placed  on  akewera-— X.  A  akewer 
on  a  aewlng-maclitne  to  hold  a  apool  ot 
thread. 

Bpool-gtand  (ipol'itand).  n.  A  ttaaafor 
holding  apoola  ot  Dne  thread,  turning  on 
plna._uied  by  ladlea  at^ their  — ■- 


.     [Probably  from  if 


"JSi.. 


Bpocim(a. 

pid'^S 

Spoon t  (apon),  t.L     [Bee  ab 
before  the  wind;  to  apoooi. 


Bpoon  (apOn).  n.  [A.  Sal.  tpdn.  IceL  qi^nii, 
taitm,  am.  and  D.  noan,  O.  toan,  a  chip, 
*  ipUnter,  the  meanbg  being  originally  a 
chip  of  wood  for  auppiag  up  liqulda.  Beuce 
jpan-flfli>,)  1.  A  RnaU  domeatic  utanall, 
with  a  bowl  or  concare  part  and  a  handle. 
ueed  at  table  lor  taking  up  and  conveflng 
tolhemauthllquidaandliquldtaod.  Spoom 
are  made  ol  (ariout  naieriala.  aiua,  and 
Ibapea,  and  for  dlDerant  purpoac<  a*  for 
cooking,  aening  lood,  lor  aoup.  tu,  egga, 
muttani,  Ac-  wooni^  when  made  of  ailrer 
or  plated  metaf  are  generalljr  farmed  by 
itsmplDg  with  dlea,  with  mora  or  lea  of 
orntuifluting  and  Bniahlng  by  hand.  Spooni 
of  Britannia  metal  and  alDillaT  lualble  itU^J* 

Spoona  for  tha  admlnlatntlon  ol  medicine 


X.  A  tootlah  IbIIow;  a  almpialon;  a  apooney. 


term  apptl 
ot  matben 


I.  Job:      h.  re.  turn;     ng.alv: 


h.  wUgi     ah,  uim.— Bee  R 


be^K  Uier  Hie  kwil  ol  Uu  Sbi 

a" 


mouCA.     B«  nndflr  BoR>. 
".  ..     :.."  j,      ■    Touke 


lire  In  •octet;  in  woodAd  muihn,  gounllr 

Uia  Mk-lhaK.  lb*  wblM  Ipmn-blJI  (P. 
J«u0n>du)fnhBb1UBiiropej^D«nl]f»b«1iig 
nn.  bamirer.  Id  SdeIuiiI.  ilUiougti  corn- 
mon  In  Hollud  In  niininsr.  Aa  winter 
■pprouha  It  mlgnte*  to  more  Hathern 
rtgloni.  pirileulu'lir  the  uJt  manhet  on 
the  cout  of  It^,  (lU  Die  milder  weather 
raoalli  It.  Tba  rowate  qHon-blll  (/>.  njaja) 
li  ui  Aiaorlcan  IpKle*.  with  the  plumage 
of  >  flu*  roM  eolour.— S.  A  nune  clrei]  to  a 
Und  at  atuinon  (Pth/odcn  tpaOua)  fonnd 
<IillwOhlo,l»Mlnlppl.  Ac.  It  1>  remark- 
■bta  tor  th*  aqoommonl*  elongated  and 
flattolMl  SHiat.  which  It  ohi  for  digging  In 

thoH  bonr  pUtea  which  generally  torm  to 
chiniE(«rl  tttc  auadoramentotthettutgeon. 

Spoon-tllt  (ipdn'Ult),  n.  In  earp.  a  hoUox 
bit  with  a  taper  point  lor  boring  wood. 

Spo«a-<Iilfl  Upon 'dun ),  n.  [Forijiomi- 
IrifL  Bea  Sraon.]  NaiU.  »  ahowerr 
•priDkUng  ot  fMi-waler  or  fine  nmji  swept 
tron  tba  topa  ot  tba  wane  bj  the  violence 
at  the  wind  in  *  UmMl.  ud  driven  along 
berore  It,  eovarlng  the  nirfaca  ot  the  aea. 
Written  eomatllna*  SpiiidrifL 

8pooiurr(apon1),«'   AetnplilorallljtellDw: 


Bpoonfnl  (ipOn'tB]).  ».  L  Ai  much  *• 
s  epoon  contain*  or  li  aUe  to  conUIni  aa, 

a  tti-ip»imfui.~t.  A  iDUll  quuUty.  Ar- 
iuOinot. 

SPOOn-KOIva  (ipOn'gonJ),  il  in  earp.  ■ 
gouge  with  a  crooked  end  need  In  boUawIng 
—  i-vp  pjiti  ol  irood. 


^  (IqDld  tood. 
'),  n.     A  n^ted 


Sea  SIPD1ICD1.0I- 


H  ScnRTT-ouas. 


and  expanilon  p 
the  eitrtordinar 


CochUaria o^eiruUt-.    _„,  . 

Spoony.  Spooii«7  (ipon'l),  a.  Sort:  liilv: 
weak-minded;  ipecincall;.  weiklj  or  lool- 
iahljIondiihow^ngcaUkin.  -NotactuUr 
In  loia,  bat  only  ipoony.'    Ltitr, 

Bpeor  (ipOr),  n-    [Borrowed  rrom  D. 
Ot,  (pur,  a  tneki  the  iwdb  word 


nu,  BU.  lal.  HO: 


Bparulea(ipa'ni-d«EX  n-p'.    [Qr,  aeoHpo- 

eqiwiailr  applied  to  a  cluater  ol  lilaodi  Id 

given  to  ttars  which  were  not  included  In 
any  cooatellction.  Tber  in  now  dlitln- 
gulalled  by  the  name  ot  Unformtd  Star: 

IVoradlil  (apA-ti'dl-al),  a,  acstteretl;  tpo- 
ndlc.     [Kare.| 

Bjiozaaio,  SpondlMil  (tpO-ndlk,  •p6-rad'- 
jk-al).  a.  [n.  jperadifue,  (rem  Or.  ^foradi- 
toi,  tram  iponw  diapenad.  from  9«M,  to 
>ow.  to  ic^atter  1  Sepanta:  ttni^:  Matteiad; 
occurring  liugfy  or  apart  from  other  tlilnga 
of  the  aame  IUHa,—SpBractie  iliantM.  In  mti 
adlaeaie  which  occorainiingle  and  Bcattered 
cuea.  Id  illatincCiaa  (rooi  rpidmic  and  <n- 
ffemu,  which  affect  many  peraoni  at  tile  lame 
Wno-^SporadieplaiUr,  Id  fret  ipeclei  which 

(rictiauigned  topirticularfloru.  Benitou. 
Sporadldtlly  (apfi-rBil'Ikil-U),  mje.     In  a 

iporadJc  or  ecattered  manner;  aeparatety; 

llngly;  dlipemtrtijF. 
BpOTangl<q>lionini<ep6'ran']|.ur'A-runi).  n. 

U..  tporangivm^  and  Or.  ^oni,  to  bear.) 


Bponaclaiu 


IClluu     (epO-ran'li- 

n-    pL   Bponnxui 

iD'JI-a).     |Qr.  ipora. 


ductlve  gennt  ot   crypto- 
gaDuareionned.  The  woodcut  Ihows^)  the 
' '"- '-  '-rn.(S)«por»ilgluin 


bunt  and  the 
Bpor«  (ipdr). 


[Or., 


taping. 


JuctRi'b; 

ceilivariouilycombined  together,  it  lecalled 

Amongit  fungi  the  Dime  li 
ratilcted  lu  thou  reproduc- 
tive bodlea  which  are  pro- 
duced either  lingl)  or  In 
little  chilna  It  the  Una  oT  the 
(niit-bearing  threadi. 


eiot  A 


cu(rti 


Tncc^afut,  (b)  iporophoret 
or  atalki  jnppartltit,'  iporeiof 
ditto,  (0  Bterigmala  or  i^- 
culce  of  ditto.  Id)  Irwni  (net- 
work) ot  ipiwn  ot  ditto.  — 
i.  In  dxjI.  ■  term  applied  10 


Bporid  (Ipl'ild),  II.     In  tot  aame  aa  Spon. 

BM^^BTong,  BpoTiaiUaronidpe-ridif- 

fr-ui,  tp4-rW'i-ir*r-ua),  o.     In  6ot  bearing 

SporUlol 

a  tlullogeni  and  aciugena. 
BpoiUlnm  (Bp4-rld'l-um). 
».  pLBpOTidln<ipe-rldl-i). 

•porea  at  fungi  and  Ucbeni 

aacl.  Sporldla.  Ilkeiinre). 
m»  coiulit  of  one  or  more 

covered  with  a  dlitinctlj 


SphiTTu*  Doiru^rit,  d  dltb 
of  Sphana  tiparia. 
8pDrllen]iu(>po-rir«r-DiX&  Intot  bearing 

SporiLB,!  v.t.     To  ipurn:  to  ttrlke  at;  to 
Itrlke  the  foot  againit  anythlDg.  Cliaucer. 

Bporocup,  Sporooupliun  (ap^'ra-kaiv, 

ipjWr^JcMi'pl-Din).  n.     [Or.   tpora.  a  leed. 


lalgHlaar 


reprodneUn  bodlai 
M.  the  ipan- 


Bporooyst  (epO'ril-atU),  n. 

Bporodarni  ( ipd'rft-diim ),  n.     Id 

BpH}rocuL  (tpO'rO-Jen).  n.  [Gr  ipm 
iDd  iKiiiiad,  [  producs.l  In  W. 
producing  spores  Initead  ot  leed. 

BporoBhoie  itp6jro-fsr),i    " 

hngl.   (b)Aflli 

Bpotttpbrliuin  (ipe-roril-nmX  "-  [Or. 
nwrcr,  seed,  and  MvUon.iIeaL]  In  fret  the 
litUe  iMllet  or  leaf-like  leeeplacle  «blch  in 
lome  alga  bean  the  tetnaporee. 

Bporon«<ipfi>A4Bk).  n.  [dr.  tperat,  nad, 
and  mMat,  ■  bag.]     In  net  the  rimple 


i),n.  [Or.Jiior«.Bead. 

In  ^1.  (a)  a  naae 

li  In  the  niked-apored 


V  ^ 


which  the  meduaold  •tractore  ii  not  derel- 
oped.    H.  A.  A'JCAoltsn. 
Bporoiold  <9pCl.r6>iA'ld).  n.     Id  pAyiM  ■ 
moving  ipore  lumiiliaa  with  «lUa  ar  Tlbra- 


rt  Id  full  dteit,  DHjaUy  made  of  tl 


the  ^  R^lAoBi. 

akin  ot  ume  animal  with  the  hair  on.  an-l 
ollen  ornunentad  with  illver  and  ■lonei. 
It  ii  worn  Id  front  ol  the  kill  or  phlUbeg. 


.    (Ai 


0.1^.  deipvrt     See  UlSPOHT] 

gagaa;  a  play;  a  game;  a  divenloo;  a 
menr-naklng:  ■  mmhtui  proceeding;  aa. 
the  tportt  ot  which  chlldreD  are  ao  fond. 
"tlilnk  It  lint  a  aiiDdte  ipeot  li 


8.InL 

tJOD  DDch  aigrown  men  Indulge  ln,nHinTnpe- 
clally  hunting  or  flihing,  alio  hona-raeing, 
Ac:  olten  luch  immemeDl*  coIleetiTelr: 

HI,  to  be  very  fond  of  ijwrl.  "The  king,  who 
waa  eiceulvely  affected  to  huntlBg  and  Uie 
j^wrttol  the  fleld,'  Clartndon.—t.  Jait,  ai 
op|>o»*d  to  eornett;  ijoke. 

Ii.  Hockerv;  mock 
mirth;  rldlcnle:  i 

ft  Xbit  with  which  one  plan,  or  which  l> 

driven  about;  a  toy;  a  plajtblng.    -niltini: 

aa,  the  iport  of  eveir  ""     ' 


b:  derialon. 


IT  wind.'    BrydriK 

"5;.. 


or  natonToDndltJon 
product]' 


deviating  from  tba  n< 


Bpeciacallj,  in  M.  a  plant  Uiat  aaraoiea  a 
chaneter  ud  appaaraiKe  dlitlnet  from  (te 
normal  type;  a  bad  or  porilon  tt  a  plaut 


b.  bqU;       oil,  pound;       0,  9c,  abWM;      J,  Bo.  tiy. 
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Um%  mmnam  much  a  form.— 0.  Amorow  dol- 
Ijrlnqf;  miitoiiiMaft.  ShaL^In  sport,  in  Jest; 
for  pbkj  or  <liver>ioiL 

te  M  the  ami  that  <leccitreth  his  ne^boar,  and 
laMih,  Am  mot  t  $n  tfprt  t  Prov.  xxvL  19. 

■4TS.  Pl«y,  game,   divertlon,  amusemeiit, 
trotic,  mock,  mockery,  mirth»  Jest,  ]ok& 
■port  (aptetX  r.t    L  To  divert;  to  make 
tm&rrji  uaed  with  the  rellexire  pronoun. 

AgataMtwhondo  jre  Js^^r/jwMrjr^Mrl  la.  IvU.  4* 
1  To  leprewpt  by  any  kind  of  play.  *  Now 
Mortiiv  on  thy  lyre  the  love  of  Touth.' 
Dr]fd0n,—Z.  To  exhibit  or  bring  out  in  pub- 
He;  to  wear;  aa.  to  sport  a  new  equipage; 
lo  spert  a  new  hat    [CoUoq.  ] 

k  maa  e«M  not  go  about  his  dati<«  in  a  natural 
««7.  aad  taka  avcry  one  as  b«  came,  but  was  obliged 
•a  take  part  ia  qocstioas,  .  .  .  and  miut  j;fcrt  an 
ofUkitm  whcft  h«  rcaUy  bad  aooe  to  Kivc 

T.  H.  NftvmAH. 

—To  mart  of,  to  ntter  sporuvely;  to  throw 
off  wito  eaqr  and  plajrfm  copiou^eie. 

He  Urns  tftris  oJfiL  dozen  epigrams.    Addison. 

—To  apart  oni*$  oak,  to  keep  the  outer  door 
at  one*!  diambers,  rooms,  or  aoartroents 
•hat :  a  slang  phrase  much  used  by  barris- 
ters of  the  Temple  or  Iitns  of  Court  and 
stadeota  at  the  universities. 
ipoit  (sp6rt),  v.l  L  To  play;  to  frolic;  to 
wanton;  to  make  merry. 

U  aB  the  year  were  plajring  holidays 

To  sftrt  wottld  be  «s  ledkms  as  to  work.     SMaJi. 

1  To  trifle 

If  anv  Man  torn  relirkNi  intoralllerj.by  bold  jests. 
k«  raadrrs  hknsclf  rioicukMts,  because  het/erfj  with 
Irfe.  A^/.  TiUotson. 


X,  To  mmctise  the  diversions  of  the  field.— 
4.  In  bot,  to  asmme  a  character  different 
tnm  Che  specific  or  varietal  type :  said  of  a 
pteBC»  bnd,  or  shoot  —8th.  To  play,  frolic, 
wanton. 

(sp6rt-abU'i-tiX  n.     Frolic- 
[Rare.] 
(■p<M'al),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 
■ports;   used  in  sports.    'Sportal  arms.' 
DiydMn.    (Rare.) 

(spdrt'^X  ^    One  who  sports;  a 

As  this  gentleman  and  I  have 

old  fellow  $porter$.'    OotdsmUh. 

ftMrtftal  (sp6rf  fulX  «•    1-  ^ull  of  sport;  fro- 

Beaoose;  ndl  of  jeating ;  indulging  in  mirth 

m  play:  as,  a  apartfnl  companion. 

Dowa  be  aQghts  amonir  the  */0rpiti  hard.    iiOfH. 

\.  Sportive ;  done  in  jest  or  for  mere  play. 
*  A  wmnrtfvil  combat '  5/kai.— 3.  t  Amorous ; 
wmnum. 

Let  Kate  be  ehatte  and  Diaa  tportfmL     Skak. 

iputtftllly  (spdrtYQlU).  adv.  In  a  sportful 
■simrr:  In  mirth ;  in  Jest;  for  the  sake  of 
Avcnkm;  playfully;  wantonly. 

SportftlllieM  (spdrt'fnl-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  sportful  or  playful ;  a  playful  dls- 
posHtoa;  playfulness;  as,  the  aportftUneu 
at  kids  and  lambs.    Denru. 

9p«rtlBff  (spirting),  p.  and  a.  1.  Relating 
to  or  practising  spori  or  sports.— 2.  In  bat. 
aanmittg  the  character  of  a  sport  Dar- 
vut.  See  Sport,  a  S,—Sportvitg  hook,  a  book 
in  which  bets.  ^c.  are  recorded.— ^SJporttn^ 
kmtM,  a  boose  frequented  by  sportsmen, 
betting  men.  gnmblers.  and  the  like.  —Sport- 
iaf  mtmn,  one  who  practises  field-sports; 
ttm,  a  horse-racer,  a  puglUst,  a  gambler,  a 
bettor,  and  the  like. 

toorllliff  (spdrfing).  n.  The  act  of  engag- 
nv  in  'ports,  diversions  of  the  field,  &c. 

luwUUfly  (spOrtlns-li),  odv.  In  a  sport- 
Jro  manner,  sportively;  hi  Jest  Hammond. 
<sp6rt1v>,  a.  t  Tending  to  or  en- 
in  sport;  gay;  merry;  frolicsome; 

playfni. 

^^  iski 

from  the  iS^er«:f«r  coottT 


1  flai  not  la  a  j;^«rMfe 


ShaM. 

t.  AmarxHis;  wanton;  qwrtfuL  'My  tportiM 
Mood  '  Skak  —  Stn.  Gay,  playful,  merry, 
■fwlKlitly.  Jocnnd.  iesting.wanton.ludicrona 
HwtiliCty  (spdrt'iv-liX  ads.  In  a  sportive 
or  plMrfoTraanner. 

(spdrtlvnesX  n.  The  state  of 

sportive :  disposition  to  mirth ;  play- 

i .  mirth ;  mietv :  frollesomeness :  as, 

rfienuM  of  one  ■  humour.  Iz.  Walton. 

f  (sr>4rtne«X  a.    Without  sport  or 

vtrtb.  JoylesL      *Sportl4M$  nights.^     PA. 


(spArtlingX  n.    A  UtUe  person  or 
t  sporta  or  playa    [Rare.] 

,  an  Hie  laMbkins  nlajr— 

fmtf  af^tamgt,  Adl  of  May.    J.  Phitips. 

.  (spirtsteaa%  n.    One  who  pur- 


sues the  sports  of  the  field ;  one  slcilled  in 
banting,  shooting,  fishing,  Ac 

Cray  dawn  appears;  the  sportsman  aad  his  train 
Speckle  the  bosom  of  the  aistant  plain.     Cowptr. 

Sportsmanflhip  (spOrts'man-ship},  n.  The 
practice  of  sportsmen;  skill  in  field-sports. 

Sporttllaisrt  (spdr^a-la-ri),  a.  [See  Sport- 
ULK.  ]  Subsisting  on  alms  or  charitable  con- 
tributions. 'These  aportulary  preachers.' 
Bp.  UaU. 

Sportulet  (spdr'tfilX  n.  [L  tportula,  a  little 
basket,  dim.  of  tporta.  a  wicker  basket  ]  An 
alms ;  a  dole ;  a  charitable  gift  or  contribu- 
tion ;  a  largess,  either  of  meat  or  money, 
given  by  pnnces  or  great  men  to  the  poor 
people.    Ay  life. 

raorille(sporul).n.  [Adim.fromitpoyv.]  In 
ooL  a  little  spore.  The  word  is  sometimes 
used  generally  in  the  same  sense  as  tpore, 
sometimes  to  denote  a  distinct  granule 
wittiin  a  spore.     Treat,  of  BoL 

SporallferouB (sporulirdr-us), a.  [E. apo- 
ruU,  and  L.  /ero,  to  produce.]  In  hot.  bear- 
ing sporules. 

Spot  (spotX  n.  [The  same  word  as  D.  tpat, 
a  spot,  a  speckle;  Dan.  tpoUte,  a  spot,  a  fleck; 
Icel.  imotU,  spoUr,  a  bit,  a  small  piece.  Fer- 
tiaps  from  same  root  as  spit,  spatter.]  1.  A 
mark  on  a  substance  made  by  foreign  mat- 
ter; a  speck;  a  blot;  a  place  discoloured; 
as,  the  least  spot  is  visible  on  white  paper. 
Out.  danmed  spoil  out,  I  say  I         SAaJk. 

S.  A  Stain  on  character  or  reputation;  some- 
ttiing  that  soils  purity;  disgrace;  reproach; 
fault;  blemish.    Eph.  v.  27. 

Yet  Chloe  sure  was  form'd  widiout  a  spof.     Pop*. 

They  will  have  it  (our  character)  free  from  spot  and 
speck.  Dickens. 

S.  A  small  extent  of  space;  aplace;  alocality; 
any  particular  place.  'Flx'd  to  one  spot' 
Otway. 

The  spot  to  which  I  pohit  is  paradise.    Mi/ton. 

•  A  Jolty  pUce.*  said  he.  *  hi  times  of  oki  I 
Bat  something  ails  it  now ;  the  spot  is  cursed.' 

fVordrworth. 

4.  A  small  part  of  a  different  colour  from 
the  ground  on  which  it  is;  as,  the  spots  on 
car<M;  the  spots  of  a  leopard.  '  The  drowsy 
east  with  itpoti  of  gray.'  Shak.—b.  A  variety 
of  the  common  domestic  pigeon,  so  called 
from  a  spot  on  its  head  Just  above  its  beak. 
0.  A  dark  place  on  the  disc  or  face  of  tlie 
sun  or  of  a  planet  See  Solar,  Sun. — Upon 
the  spot,  immediately;  before  moving;  wlUi- 
out  changing  place. 

It  was  determined  m/wi  tMs  spot.        Swift. 

Stn.  Stain,  flaw,  speck,  blot,  disgrace,  re- 
proach, fault  blemish,  place,  site,  locality. 
Spot  (spot),  t.t.  pret  &  pp.  spotted;  ppr.  spot- 
ting. 1.  To  make  a  spot,  speck,  or  fleck 
upon ;  to  discolour;  to  stain ;  as,  to  spot  a 
garment;  to  spot  paper.— 2.  To  mark  with 
a  colour  different  from  the  ground.  *A 
handkerchief  spotted  with  strawberries.' 
Shak.  —8  To  put  a  patch  or  patches  on  (the 
face)  bv  way  of  ornament  'Faces  spotted 
after  the  Whiggish  manner.'    .^ddtson.— 

4.  To  stain;  to  blemish;  to  disgrace ;  to  tar- 
nish, as  reputation. 

My  rirgia  life  no  spotlsd  tfaooghts  shall  stain. 

Sir  P.  Sidu^. 
Shame 
Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose. 
Doth  spot  the  beaoty  of  thy  budding  name.  Siusk. 

5.  To  marie,  as  with  a  spot ;  to  mark  as  of 
suspicious  or  doubtful  character;  to  mark 
or  note,  so  aa  to  ensure  recognition;  to  note 
something  aa  peculiar  to,  in  order  to  iden- 
tify; hence,  to  catch  with  the  eye;  to  recog- 
nhce.    [Colloq  ] 

A  person  has  spotted  another  throoch  the  blinds. 

O.  tr.  ffotmss. 

At  lenfcth  he  became  spottrd.  The  police  rot  to 
know  him.  and  he  was  apprehended,  tried,  and  con- 
victed. MayMow. 

0.  In  horse-raeing,  to  indicate,  give  a  hint 
as  to.  or  name :  as,  to  spot  tiie  winner  of  a 
futnre  race.— To  spot  timber,  to  cut  or  chip 
it.  in  preparation  for  hewing. 

Spot-lens  (spotlenzl  n.  In  onties,  a  con- 
densing lens  in  a  microscope,  in  which  the 
light  is  confined  to  an  annular  opening,  the 
circular  middle  portion  being  obstructed  by 
a  spot,  which  forms  the  dark  background 
behind  the  semi-translucent  illuminated  ob- 
ject 

tootltSS  (spotles),  a.  1.  Free  from  spots, 
foul  matter,  or  discoloration.  'This  pal- 
liament  of  white  and  spotless  hue.'  Shak.— 
8.  Free  from  stain  or  impurity ;  pure ;  im- 
maculate; as,  a  spaOsss  mind;  spoUeas  beha- 
viour. 'A  spottiMS  virgin  and  a  faultless 
wile.'  ITatfsr.—STM.  Unspotted.  bUmeleas, 


unblemished,  pure.  Immaculate,  irreproadi- 
able. 

SpotleMly  (spotles-li),  ode.  In  a  spotless 
manner. 

Spottetaness  (spotles-nesX  M.  The  state  or 
qusiity  of  being  spotless;  freedom  from  spot 
or  stain;  freedom  from  reproach. 

Spotted  (spot'ed).  p.  and  a.  Marked  with 
spots  or  places  of  a  different  colour  from 
the  ground;  as,  a  spotted  garment  'The 
sootUd  panther.'  Spenser.— Spotted  /ever, 
the  name  given  to  a  species  of  typhus  fever 
accompanied  by  a  rash  or  eruption  of  red 
spots. 

Spottednesi  (spot'ed-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  spotted 

SpOtUnr  (spot'dr),  tk    One  that  makes  spots. 

SpottillMB  (spot'i-nes),  ti.  The  state  or  qun- 
fity  of  being  spotty. 

Spotty  (spotl),  a.  Full  of  spots ;  marked 
with  discoloured  places;  spotted.  *  To  descry 
new  lands,  rivers  or  mountains  in  her  (the 
moon's)  spotty  globe.'    Milton. 

8poUBaget(8poiu'aJ).tt.  [SeeSrousB.]  The 
act  of  espousing.     Wfieattey. 

SpoosaKspoux'al),  a.  [From«poii««.]  Per- 
taining to  espousal  or  marriage;  nuptial; 
matrimonial ;  conjugal ;  connubial ;  bridnl ; 
as. spottsaZ rites; «2Nnisa{ ornaments.  'Would 
chant  in  lonely  peace,  the  spousal  verse.' 
IFordsioortA. 

Spooial  (spouz'al),  n.  Espousal;  marriage; 
nuptials :  seneraUy  used  in  the  plural ;  as, 
the  spousals  of  Hippolita. 

The  amorous  bird  of  night 
Sung  spousal,  and  bid  haste  the  evening  star. 

Milton. 
Spouae  (spousX  ».  (O.Fr.  espouse;  Mod.  Fr. 
^pouoB  (tnaac.).  4pouse  (fem.),  from  L.  span- 
sus,  betrothed,  pp.  of  spondeo,  to  promise 
solemnly,  to  engage  one's  self;  akin  to  Or. 
spendd,  to  pour  out  a  libation,  UbaUons 
being  often  made  in  solemn  engsgements.] 
One  engaged  or  Joined  in  wedlocK ;  a  mar- 
ried person,  husband  or  wife.  '  That  I  that 
lady  to  my  spouse  had  won.'    Spenser. 

Ladies,  even  of  the  most  uneasy  virtue. 
Prefer  a  spouse  whose  age  is  short  of  thirty. 

^yron. 

Say  ...  if  ever  maid  or  spouse. 

As  £slr  as  my  Olivia,  came 

To  rest  beneath  thy  boughs.         T«H$*yson. 

fFormerly  spotise  was  sometimes  used  dis- 
tinctively for  a  bridegroom  or  husband, 
spousess  for  a  bride  or  wife.] 

Spouflet(8pouz),v.(.  pret  &pp.  spoused;  ppr. 
spousing.  To  wed;  to  espouse,  mu^. 
See  Espouse. 

SpotUM-toreadl  t  (spouzl)r^h),  n.  Adul- 
tery. 

Bpouselesi  (spouz^esX  a.  Destitute  of  a 
husband  or  of  a  wife;  tmmarried;  as,  a 
spouseless  king  or  queen. 

The  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord.   Byrott. 

SpoUMtit  (spouz'es),  n.  A  bride  or  wife;  a 
married  woman.    Fabyan, 

Spout  (spout),  n.  [A  word  from  root  of  spit, 
spew,  perhaps  directly  from  D.  spuit,  a  spout. 
spuiten,  to  spout]  L  A  nozile  or  a  pro- 
jecting mouth  of  a  vessel,  used  in  directing 
the  stream  of  a  liquid  poured  out;  an  ajut- 
age; as.  the  spotU  of  a  pitcher,  of  a  tea-pot 
or  water-pot  *  A  fountain  with  a  hundred 
spouts.'  SAoilr.— 2.  Apipeorconduit;  a  pipe 
for  conducting  water  as  from  a  roof. 

In  this  single  cathedral  the  vtrj  spouts  are  Ioade«l 
with  ornaments.  Addtsou. 

S.  A  kind  of  sloping  trough  for  conveying 
coal,  grain,  &c..  into  a  particnlar  receptacle: 
a  shoot ;  specifically,  the  lift  or  shoot  in  a 
pawnbroker's  shop;  and  hence,  vulgariy,  the 
pawnbroker's  shop  itself.  —  Up  the  spout,  at 
the  pawnbroker'a  [Slang.]— 4.  A  water- 
spout '  The  dreadful  itpov ( which  shlpmen 
do  the  hurricano  cali'  ShtUc. 
Spout  (spout),  v.t.  1.  To  pour  out  in  a  Jet 
and  with  some  force;  to  throw  out  through 
a  spout  or  pipe;  as,  an  elephant  spouts  water 
from  his  trunk.  '  Your  statue  spouting  blood 
in  many  pipes.'  Shak.— 2.  To  utter  or  de- 
liver for  effect  in  Uie  manner  of  a  mouthing 
actor  or  orator ;  to  speak  with  some  pom- 
posity; to  mouth. 

Pray,  spout  some  French,  son.      Beau,  d*  FL 

8.  To  pawn;  to  pledge.  [Vulgar.] 
Chpout  (spout),  v.i  1.  To  issue  with  violence, 
as  a  liquid  through  a  narrow  orifice,  or  from 
a  spout;  to  spurt;  as,  water  spouts  from  a 
cauc  or  a  spring;  blood  spouts  from  a  vein. 
*SpouUngTi\\%y  Thomson. 

She  made  her  blood  in  sifht  of  Colbthie  .  .  . 
spout  from  the  maiden  fountain  In  her  heart. 

Tmtipsam. 


^^kttmi     tk.fkt'loaki     g,9a;     i./ob;    h.Fr.  ton;     n«.  sit^;     fB,  IUb;  th,  (Ain;     w,  wig;    wh,  isMg;     sh,  anire.— See  ICJET. 
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2.  To  make  a  speech,  especially  in  a  pom- 

jpooB  manner.    [Colloq.] 

Bpouter  (spoufdr),  n.  One  who  spouts;  one 
who  makes  speeches  in  a  pompous  or  affected 
manner;  a  speeohifler;  hence,  a  mean  actor. 

The  quoters  imitate  parrots  or  professed  spcuiert, 
in  coromittini;  words  only  to  memory,  purposely  for 
the  sake  of  ostentation.  Dr.  Knox. 

Spont-flsll  (sponf  flshX  n.  A  fish  or  marine 
animal  that  sponts  water;  8i)eciflcally,  a 
name  given  to  several  species  of  bivalve 
raollusca.  especiallv  Mya  aretiariat  M.  trun- 
eata,  and  SoUn  iiliqua,  because  on  retiring 
into  their  holes  thev  squirt  out  water. 

Spout-hole  (spout'hdlX  n.  An  orifice  for 
the  discharge  of  water. 

SsoutlesB  (spoutles),  a.    Having  no  spout 

Cotoper. 

A  name  some- 
foot  (ilporrAaif 
pes-peTieani),  a  Brftish  mollusc:  so  called 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  aperture  of 
the  shell  is  lengthened  into  a  kind  of  spout 
In  front    See  also  Spout-pish. 

Sprack  (sprakX  a.    [Icel.  nrcBkr,  brisk, 

3 'rightly,  also  tparkr,  brisk,  lively.  Comp. 
so  If.  and  Gael,  tpraie,  strength,  vigour, 
tpraieeach,  vigorous, strong;  £.  tpree.]  Vig- 
orous; sprightly;  spruce;  lively;  animated; 
quick;  alert  [Old  and  provincial  English.] 
[Shakapere  has  it  in  the  form  tpng,  being 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  a 
Welshman,  who  pronounces  hie,  hoK,  hoe, 
Mhig,hcgg,  hog] 

ir  your  Royal  Hif^hness  had  seen  him  dreaminfr 
and  dozinr  about  the  banks  of  Tully  Veolan  like  an 
hypochondriac  person,  you  would  wonder  where  he 
hath  sae  suddenly  acquired  all  this  fine  sfrack  fes- 
tivity and  jocularity.  Sir  W.  Sc9tt. 

Spracr  (sprag),  n.  (Comp.  IceL  tpraka,  a 
small  flounder.]    A  young  salmon.  [Local.] 

Sprag  (sprag),  n.  (Allied  to  fpi^.]  A  billet 
of  wood;  specifically,  in  minmg,  a  diagonal 
prop  or  stay  for  preventing  the  roof  of  a 
mine  from  sinking  in.    Edii\.  Rev. 

Sprag  (sprag),  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  tpragged;  ppr. 
tpraggina.  To  prop  by  a  sprag;  also  to  stop, 
as  a  carriage,  on  a  steep  gradient,  by  putting 
a  spraff  in  the  spokes  of  the  wheeL 

Spial<m  (spr&AIi),  n.  1.  A  cry;  a  shriek.— 
2.  Aoollection;  a  multitude,  from  the  idea 
of  the  noise  made;  as  a  epraieh  of  bairns. 
Jam  ieeon.    [Scotch.  ] 

Spralch  (spri^h),  v.i.  To  cry;  to  shrielL 
[Scotch.] 

Spraiokie,  Sprackle  (spr&ka,  sprakOX  v»- 
[IceL  ipriUela.  See  Sprawl.]  To  clamber; 
to  get  on  with  difficulty.  Sir  W.  SeoU;  Burne. 
[Scotch.]    Written  also  Spraehle. 

Sprain  (spran).  e.t.  [O.Fr.  etpreindre,  to 
force  out,  to  strain,  from  L.  exprimere.  See 
EXPRBSS.]  To  overstrain,  as  the  muscles  or 
ligaments  of  a  Joint  so  as  to  injure  them, 
but  without  luxation  or  dislocation. 

Sprain  (spr&n),  n.  A  violent  straining  or 
twisting  of  the  soft  parts  surrounding  a  Joint, 
without  dislocation.  The  ordinary  conse- 
quence of  a  sprain  is  to  produce  some  de- 
gree of  swelling  and  inflammation  in  the  in- 
jured part 

toralnts  (sprants).  n.  pi.  (O.  Fr.  eipraintee. 
Mod.  Fr.  ipreintee,  lit  outpressings,  from 
0  Fr.  eipreiiidre.  See  SPRAIM.]  The  dung 
of  an  otter.    Kitigaley. 

Sprang  (sprang),  pret  of  nring. 

Sprat  TepratX  n.  [Formerly  also  tprot,  from 
D.  and  L.O.  fprot,  O.  tprotte.  sprat  from 
root  uf  verb  to  aprout.  ]  A  small  fish.  Hat- 
engula  (Clupea)  gprathta,  family  Clupeidas. 
At  one  time  the  sprat  was  tliought  to  be 
the  young  of  the  herring,  pilchard,  or  shad; 
but  it  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  the 
young  of  ei  ther  of  these  fishes  by  means  of  the 
sharply  notched  edge  of  the  abdomen.  It  is 
also  distinguishable  by  the  ventral  fins  begin- 
ning beneath  the  first  rav  of  the  dorsal  fin.  and 
not  beneath  the  middle  of  it  and  by  the 
want  of  axillary  scales  to  the  ventral  fins. 
It  is  found  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Medi- 
terranean. It  is  also  found  in  great  abund- 
ance on  many  parts  of  the  British  coasts.  It 
is  generally  considered  as  a  delicious,  well- 
flavoured,  and  wholesome  fish.  It  is  known 
in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  garvie,  or  garvie 
hnrii\g. 

Sprat  (sprat),  n.  (Also  called  tprol;  the 
same  word  as  tprout]  The  name  given  in 
Scotland  to  a  coarse  rush  {Juneue  articu- 
lattts)  which  growi  on  marshy  ground.  It 
U  used  for  fodder  and  for  thatch. 

Sprattlo  (spratl),  v.i.  [See  Sprawl.]  To 
scramble.    [Scotch.] 

Sprattle  (spratlXn.  A  scramble;  a  struggle; 
a  sprawl.    Sir  W.  SeoU.    [Scotch.] 


Sprawl  (spr«l),  v.i.  [Probably  a  contr. 
word  allied  to  Sc.  uprattU,  tpraene,  $pracMe, 
to  scramble,  Dan.  «prdUe,«pm2<f0.  to  sprawl; 
Sw.  tmrattla,  to  palpitate;  Icel.  tprdkla, 
epratucla,  to  kick  with  the  feet;  tprathka, 
to  sprawl.]  1.  To  spread  and  stretch  the 
body  carelessly  in  a  horizontal  position;  to 
lie  with  the  limbs  stretched  out  or  strug- 

Sling;  hence,  to  struggle  In  the  agonies  of 
eatb;  as,  a  person  %prawU  on  a  bed  or  on 
the  ground. 

First  bani;  the  child  that  he  may  see  it  s/rawl. 

ShaJk. 
Some  lie  sprawling  on  the  eround. 
With  many  a  fash  and  bloody  wound. 

Hudibrtu. 

2.  To  progress  when  lying  down  with  awk- 
ward extension  and  motions  of  the  limbs; 
to  scramble  in  creeping. 

The  birds  were  not  fledf^ed;  but  in  sprttwliHg  and 
struggling  to  get  clear  of  the  flame,  down  they  tum- 
bled. Sir  R.  LEstrangt. 

%.  To  Spread  irregularly,  at  vines,  plants, 
or  trees;  to  spread  ungracefully,  as  hand- 
writing.—4.  To  widen  or  open  uregularly, 
as  a  body  of  cavalry. 

Sprawl  (spr^lX  n.  A  small  twig  or  branch 
of  a  tree;  a  spray.    [Local.] 

Spray  (spr&),  n.  [A  Sax.  Bpree,  a  spray,  a 
branch;  IceL  wprik,  a  twig;  0.0.  mraioh, 
twigs;  allied  to itpr^^ (which  see).]  l.A  small 
shoot  or  branch;  the  extremity  of  a  branch; 
a  twig.  'Two  fast-growing  tpray$.'  Shak. 
'The  olne-bird  balanced  on  some  topmost 
tpray.*  Longfellow.— 2.  The  small  branches 
of  a  tree  collectively;  as,  the  tree  has  a 
beautiful  tpray. 

Spray  (spraX  n.  [From  A.  Sax.  sprfgan,  to 
pour;  D.  tpreijen,  to  spread,  to  scatter; 
from  root  of  tpring,  tprinkle.]  1.  Water 
flying  in  small  drops  or  particles,  as  by  the 
force  of  wind,  or  the  dashing  of  waves,  or 
from  a  waterfall  and  the  like. 

Winds  raise  some  of  the  salt  widi  the  spray. 

ArbtUhnol. 
Down  a  little  freshet  sprang 
From  mossy  trough 
And  splashed  into  a  rain  ot spray. 

yean  Ingelno. 

2.  The  vapour  from  an  atomizer. 
Spray  (spra),  v.t.    To  let  fall  in  the  form  of 

spray.    Matt.  Arnold.    [Poetical] 
S]pray-draln(spra'dr&nX  n.  Ino^adrain 

formed  by  burying  the  spray  of  trees  in  the 

earth,  which  serves  to  keep  open  a  channel. 

Drains  of  this  sort  are  much  in  use  in  grass 

lands. 
Sprayey  (spra'i),  a.    Full  of  or  laden  with 

sprays  or  twigs;  consisting  of  sprays;  bushy. 

Heaths  and  ferns  that  would  have  overtopped  a 
tall  horseman  mingled  their  sprayey  leaves  with  the 
wUd  myrtle  and  the  arbutus.  Lever. 

Spreacherie,  Spreachery  (spre6h'er-i),  n. 

Same  as  Spreagherie.    Sir  W.  Scott 
Spread  (spred),  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  epread;  ppr. 

nreadina.    [A.  Sax.  tfjrcedan,  L.O.  tpreden, 

D.  tpreiden  (and  spreijen),  Dan.  iprede,  0. 

npreiten,  to  spread,  to  scatter,  &q.  ;  not  im- 

Srobably  from  same  root  as  broad,  with  pre- 
xed  «.]  1.  To  extend  in  length  and  breadth, 
or  in  breadth  only;  to  stretch  or  expand  to 
a  broader  surface ;  as,  to  epread  a  carpet 
or  a  table-cloth ;  to  epread  a  sheet  on  the 
ground. 

Silver  spread  into  plates  is  brought  from  Tarshish 
and  gold  from  Uphac  Jer.  x.  9. 

2.  To  Open;  to  unfold;  to  unfurl;  to  stretch; 
as,  to  tpread  the  sails  of  a  ship.  '  A  parcel 
of  land  where  he  had  tpread  his  tent  Qen. 
xxxiiL  19. 

Love,  free  as  air,  at  sight  of  human  ties. 
Spreads  his  light  wings,  and  in  a  moment  flies. 

Pope. 

3.  To  cover  by  extending  something;  to 
cover;  to  extend  over;  to  overspread. 

The  workman  melteth  a  graven  ima(;e.  and  the 
goldsmith  spreadeth  it  over  with  gold.       Is.  xL  19^ 

And  an  unusual  paleness  spreads  her  face. 

Grattvilie. 

4.  To  extend;  to  shoot  to  a  greater  length  in 
every  direction:  to  reach  out;  to  put  forth; 
as,  to  fpreod  one's  arms. 

Rose,  as  in  dance,  the  stately  trees,  and  spread 
Their  branches  bung  with  copious  fruit.     Milton. 

6.  To  divulge;  to  publish,  as  news  or  fame; 
to  cause  to  be  more  extensively  known;  as, 
to  epread  a  report 

They,  when  they  were  departed,  spread  abroad 
his  fame  in  all  that  country.  Mat.  is.  31. 

Great  fear  of  my  name  'mongst  them  was  spread. 

iMa*. 

&  To  propagate;  to  cause  to  affect  greater 
numbers ;  as,  to  tpread  a  disease.  —  7.  To 
emit;  to  diffuse,  as  emanationi  or  effluvia; 


as,  odorlferooi  plants  tpread  their  fra- 
grance. 

Ther  with  speed 
Their  course  through  thickest  constdlatiops  held. 
Spreading  their  bane.  AtiUon. 

8.  To  disperse;  to  scatter  over  a  larger  sur- 
face; as,  to  tpread  manure;  to  spread  plas- 
ter or  Ume  on  the  ground.— 9.  To  set  and 
furnish  with  provisions;  as,  to  tpread  a 
table.  — Stn.  To  stretch,  extend,  unfold, 
diffuse,  propagate,  disperse,  publish,  distri- 
bute, scatter,  circulate,  disseminate. 
Spread  (spred),  v.i.  l.  To  extend  itself  in 
length  and  breadth,  in  all  directiiMU,  or  in 
breadth  only ;  to  be  expanded  to  a  broader 
surface  or  extent;  to  be  extended  or 
stretched;  as,  the  larger  elms  tpread  over  a 
space  of  40  or  60  yards  in  diameter;  or  the 
shade  of  the  larger  elms  tpreadt  over  that 
space.  '  Jove's  irpreodiny  tree.'  Shak. 
Plants,  if  they  spread  much,  are  seldom  taU.   Saeon. 

My  Eustace  might  have  sat  for  Hercules; 
So  muscular  he  spread,  so  broad  of  breast 

Tennyson. 

S.  To  be  propagated  or  made  known  more 
extensively;  as,  ill  reports  sometimes  «p7vad 
with  wonderful  rapidity.— a  To  be  propa- 
gated from  one  to  another;  as,  a  diaease 
tpreadt  into  all  parts  of  a  city. 

Lest  his  infection,  being  of  catching  nature. 
Spread  further.  Shak. 

Spread  (spred),  n.  l.  The  act  of  spreading 
or  state  of  being  spread;  extent;  compass. 

I  have  a  fine  spread  of  improvable  land.    Addison. 

The  lines  which  bound  the  spread  of  particular 
vegetable  productions  do  not  coincide  with  any  of 
the  separate  meteorological  boundaries.    WkeweU. 

2.  Expansion  of  parts. 

No  flower  has  that  spread  of  the  woodbind.   Bacon. 

8.  A  cloth  used  as  a  cover;  as.  a  bed  tpreoA. 
[United  Stetes.]— 4.  A  teble,  as  spread  or 
furnished  with  a  meal ;  a  feast  '  To  judge 
from  the  mread  on  the  board.'  R.  H.  Bar- 
ham.  [Colloq.]— 5.  llie  privilege  of  demand- 
ing shares  of  stock  at  a  certun  lulce,  or  of 

delivering  shares  of 
stock  at  another  price, 
within  a  certain  time 
agreed  on. 

Spread-eagle  (spred'd- 
gl),  n.  In  her.  same  as 
an  eagle  diiplayed,  or  an 
eagle  having  the  wings 
and  legs  extended  on 
each  side  of  the  body. 
Spread -ea^e  (spred'- 
e-gl),  a.  Pretentious: 
boastful;  defiantly  bombastic;  as,  a  tpread- 
eagle  style;  a  tpread-eagle  oration. 
Spreader  (spred'dr),  n.  l.  One  who  or  that 
which  spreads,  extends,  expands,  or  propa- 
gates; as,  a  tpreader  of  disMse.— 2.  One  who 
divulges;  one  who  causes  to  be  more  gmer- 
ally  known;  a  publisher. 

If  it  be  a  misuke,  I  desire  I  may  not  be  accnsad 
for  a  spreader  of  false  news.  Sw^/t 

Spreadlngly(spred'ing-li).adv.  In  a  spread- 
ing manner;  increasingly.    MUton. 

Spreajdi,  Spreath  (spredh,  sprethX  n.  (Ir. 
and  Qtuel  tpreidh,  cattle.]  Prey;  boo^; 
lit.  cattle.  Written  also  Spreith.   [Scotch.] 

toreagherie,  Sprechery  (spredh'er-iX  m. 
Cattle-lifting;  prey-driving;  also,small  spoa; 
paltry  booty  of  small  articles.  Sir  W.  SooU. 
[Scotoh.]  yfriifMi  t^ao  Spreaeh»ry,  Sprea«k' 
erie. 

Spree  (sprd).  n.  [Ir.  tpre,  a  spark,  anima- 
uon,  spirit  vigour;  comp.  tpraek.  1  A  merry 
frolic;  especially,  a  drinking  frolic;  a  drink* 
ing  bout;  a  carousal.  Sir  W.  SeoU.  [CoUoq.] 

Sprenge  t  ( sprenj ),  v.  t  [A.  Sax.  nrengtm, 
tprcengan,  to  spnnklej  To  sprinkle;  to 
scatter;  to  disperse.    Chaucer. 

Sprent}  t  Spreintt  (sprentX  pp.  (See  abova  ] 
Sprinkled;  spread  over.  'Otherwhere  the 
snowy  substance  tprent  with  venneiL* 
Spenter. 

Sprew  (sprOX  n.  [D.  tmuw,  tpruw,  Se, 
«proo,  the  disease  called  thrush.  ]  The  name 
^ven  in  America  to  a  disease  of  the  mncoaa 
membrane;  thrush  (which  see). 

Sprey  (Bprft),  a.    Spmce;  spry.    (Local] 

Sprig  (q>rig).  n.  [A.  Sax.  tpree;  Sw.  tpr%ekm. 
to  sprout;  from  same  root  as  tprimg,  bni 
non-nasalized.  Allied  also  to  tpray,  a  twig.] 
1.  A  small  shoot  or  twig  of  a  tree  or  other 
plant ;  a  VPrav ;  as,  a  tprig  of  laurel  or  of 
parsley.  *5|pr^«  of  rosemary.'  Shak. ^2.  An 
offshoot ;  a  slip ;  a  scion ;  a  youth ;  a  Ifd : 
used  as  a  term  of  slight  disparagement ;  as, 
a  tprig  of  nobility.  '  A  tprig  whom  I  remem- 
ber with  a  whey-face  and  a  satehel  not  ao 
many  years  ago.'  Sir  W.  Seott  —3.  The  re- 
presenUtion  of  a  small  omameot  of  the 


Spread-eagle. 


Fite.  ttr.  fat,  fftU;       mS,  met,  h6r,       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       t&be,  tub,  b^U;       oil,  iwund;      tt.  Sc  abnoa;       f,8c.U^ 
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Bator*  of  a  branch  in  embroidery,  or  woven 
or  printed  on  textile  fabrict. —4.  A  small  brad 
or  nail  vithoat  a  head.  [Local]— 5.  A  tri- 
aofttlar  piece  of  tin  plate,  to  confine  a  pane 
of  ^lam  in  a  laah  until  the  putty  driea— 
A  Namt  a  small  eye-bolt  ragoed  at  the  point 

Sprfs  (spri«),  0 1  L  To  mark  or  adorn  with 
the  representation  of  small  branches;  to 
«or1(  with  sprigs:  as,  to  tprig  muslin.— 
1  To  drive  sprigs  into. 

tprtc-bolt  (sprtgOidltX  n.    See  Rao-bolt. 

iprlC-cnrstal(sprlg1cris-talXn  InminenU. 
a  cryatafor  cluster  of  prismatic  crystals  of 
quarts,  adhering  to  the  stone  at  one  end, 
and  terminating  at  the  other  end  in  a  point 


(spriglX  A.    Full  <^  sprigs  or  small 


WgKhfbt  (spritX  A.  [Contr.  for  mirit^  and 
qMEUM  emmeoosly,  tprtte  being  the  better 
ipentng.]  1.  A  spirit  or  sprite ;  a  shade ;  a 
son] ;  an  incorporeal  agent :  an  sppariUon ; 
a  gfcMMi  'Legions  of  $pnght$."  Spenter. 
'And  m>ing  graves  receiv'd  the  guilty 
tprigkC    J>ryden. 

The  ideas  of  foblias  and  sprig/Us  have  no  more  to 
do  wttb  <Url(ne«t)i*n  Hfhu  yet  let  but  a  foolish  maid 
Inculcate  thcM  oflea  oo  the  mind  of  a  child,  posslUy 
h«  shaB  sever  be  able  to  separate  thcB  again. 

The  word  now  usually  means  a  kind  of  elf, 
goblin,  or  fairy,  and  the  spelling  tpright 
may  be  regardea  as  obsolete  or  obsolescent 
SpngkUy  and  not  tpritsly,  however,  is  still 
the  common  spelling.  — It  Power  which 
gtvaa  cheerfulnesa  or  courage;  that  which 
produces  mental  excitement;  q>irit 

Bold  thoQ  my  heart,  establish  thou  my  t^fhtw. 

Str  P.  SiJntjr. 

&  t  Hood ;  mental  disposition  or  condition ; 
taopar  or  state  of  mind.  *  Weariness  with 
baavy  tprigkL'    Skak.—A.  t  An  arrow. 

We  had  In  use  for  sea  faht  short  arrows  called 
ifr%rftu.  vtthout  any  other  heads  save  wood  sharp- 
eaea;  which  were  discharffed  out  of  muskets,  and 
wowkl  pierce  through  the  sides  of  ships  where  a  bullet 

Bann. 


tacffht  t  (^ritX  V- 1.  To  haunt  as  a  spright 
a  am  sprMAted  with  a  fooL'    SkaJt. 

lulgllthll  t  (sprff fulX  a.  Sprightlv;  lively; 
brisE;  nimble;  vigorous;  gay.  'spoke  like  a 
tpriaktful  noble  gentleman.  Shak.  *  Steeds 
«piV*<^  as  the  light'    Cowley. 

tacrfghtftallyt(spm'fuI-liXa<fe.  Inatpright- 
ly  manner ;  'briskly;  vigorously;  with  great 
spirit     Skak. 

\\  (sprit'ful-nesX  n.  Spright- 
i;  briskneM;  liveliness;  vivacity. 

lt(spritaesXa.  Destitute  of  life 
or  spirit;  dull;  sluggish;  as,  virtue's  spright- 
IstfCoUL*   Sumy. 

tyrigtltlt^lt—  (spritll-nesX  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  quigbtly;  liveliness; 
Itts;  liriakness;  vigour;  activity;  gaiety;  vi- 
vacity 

la  oreams  It  b  woadcrful  to  observe  with  what  a 
0it*fiuHme*s  and  alacrity  she  (the  soul)  exerts  her- 
•■VI  Addison. 

inrt^rtljCsprftaiXa.  [Also  written  tnrit«<y. 

tee  hHioht.1    1.  Having  the  quality  of  a 

sylrftorspngbt  SfUik— 2.  Lively;  sphited; 

bfisk;  animated ;  vigorous;  airy;  gay;  as,  a 

— -'-^'fy  youth;  a  $priphUy  air;  a  nrighUy 

'And  tprighUy  wit  and  love  in- 

Drydsn. 

The  tprightty  Sylvia  trip*  along  the  green.    Poft. 

Csad  adverbiaUy. 

See  yoor  nests  approach. 
Addrcw  yoondf  tn  entertam  them  sprighity, 
Aad  leCft  be  red  with  mirth.  SJtkk. 

Atv.  Lively,  brisk,  animated,  vigorous,  airy, 
gay.  active,  agile,  assiduous,  alert 
i^rtaff  ( spring X  ^i-  pret  tprrmg,  tprang; 
pp  g/rrmmff;  ppr.  tprinffing.  [A.  Sax.  tpring- 
•«,  pwt  ipmM^.  pL  mrungon,  pp.  sprung- 
€m;  common  to  the  Teutonic  languages: 
U.  aad  O.  lyruiom,  8w.  and  IceL  tpringa, 
mgt.  From  a  root  seen  also  in 
^  sprig,  spray.  ]  L  To  rise  or  come 
as  out  of  the  ground;  to  shoot  up,  out 
erftirtli;  to  begin  to  appear;  to  come  to  light; 
wo euteiae;  to  oome  into  existence ;  to  issue 
iBlo  atent  ix  Imowledge :  used  of  any  man- 
ner of  growing,  rising,  or  appearing,  as  a 
plant  from  its  seed,  rivers  from  their  source, 
aaid  tbe  like :  often  or  usually  followed  by 
out  'Cause  the  bud  of  the 
hecb  to  spring  forth.*  Job  xxxviiL  27. 
the  day  began  to  spring.'  Judg. 
*Tlie  teeth  of  the  young  not  sprung.' 
'  And  the  blood  sprang  to  h^  face.' 


iy'daajdngssboolddo,  .  .  . 

grtNWd  aato  the  house  of  York, 
th^  had  sprumr  like  sommer  flies. 

Skak. 
\  aiipirifwis  babe,  be  bora.    F^. 


2.  To  issue,  proceed,  or  originate,  as  from 
parents,  ancestors,  or  from  a  country:  as. 
sprung  from  a  noble  family.  'Our  Lord 
sprang  out  of  Juda.'  Heb.  viL  14.— &  To 
result,  as  from  a  cause,  motive,  reason,  prin- 
ciple, or  the  like;  as,  the  noblest  title 
springs  from  virtue.  '  My  only  love  sprung 
from  my  only  hate.'    Shak. 

Strength  added  from  above ;  new  hope  to  sPriug 
Out  of  despair.  MiUon. 

4.  To  grow;  to  thrive. 

What  makes  all  this  but  Jupiter  the  king. 
At  whose  command  we  perish  and  we  sfHt^. 

6.  To  leap;  to  bound;  to  Jump. 

Away  he  springs  and  hasteth  to  his  horse.    Shak. 

The  rooimtain  stag  that  springs 
From  height  to  height,  and  bounds  along  the  plains. 

J.  PhUips. 
To  the  altar-stone  she  sprang  alone.    Tennyscn. 

OL  To  fly  back:  to  start;  as,  a  bow,  when 
bent  spriftgs  back  by  its  elastic  power.— 

7.  To  start  or  rise  suddenly,  as  from  a  covert 
'A  covey  of  partridges  sprwoing  in  our 
front'  Addison.  'Watchful  as  fowlers  when 
their  game  will  sprittg. '  Otway.  —8.  To  shoot; 
to  issue  with  speed  and  violence. 

And  sudden  light 
sprung  through  the  vaulteoroot       Drydsn. 

9.  To  warp  or  become  warped ;  to  bend  or 

wind  from  a  straight  or  plane  surface,  as  a 

piece  of  timber  or  plank  in  seasoning.— 7o 

spring  of,  to  leap  toward;  to  attempt  to 

reach  by  a  leap.— 7o  spring  torih^  to  leap 

out ;  to  rush  out — To  spring  tn,  to  rush  in ; 

to  enter  with  a  leap  or  in  haste.- 7o  spring 

on  or  upon,  to  leap  on;  to  rush  on  witn 

haste  or  violence;  to  assault 

Spring  (springX  v.t.    l.  To  start  or  rouse, 

as  game ;  to  cause  to  rise  from  the  esrth  or 

from  a  covert;  as,  to  spring  a  pheasant 

The  scent  grows  warm ;  he  stops,  he  springs  the 
prey.  Gay. 

2.  To  produce  quickly  or  unexpectedly. 

The  nurse,  .  .  .  surprised  with  frigrht. 
Starts  up  and  leaves  her  bed.  and  springs  a  light. 

Drfdttt. 

8.  To  contrive,  produce,  or  propose  on  a 
sudden ;  to  produce  unexpectedly;  to  start 
or  set  on  foot 

The  firiends  to  the  cause  sprang  a  new  project. 

Swifi. 
4.  To  cause  to  explode ;  to  discharge;  as,  to 
spring  a  mine. 

I  sprung  a  ndne.  whereby  the  whole  nest  was  over- 
thrown. Addis*H. 

6.  To  cause  to  open ;  as,  to  spring  a  leak.— 
0.  To  crack ;  to  bend  or  strain  so  as  to 
weaken ;  as,  to  spring  a  mast  or  a  yard.— 

7.  To  cause  to  dose  suddenly  or  come  to- 
gether violently,  as  the  parts  of  an  instru- 
ment which  are  acted  upon  by  a  spring;  as, 
to  spring  a  rattle;  to  spring  a  trap.— 8.  To 
bend  by  force,  as  something  stiff  or  strong; 
to  insert,  as  a  beam  in  a  place  too  short  for 
it  by  bending  it  so  as  to  bring  the  ends 
nearer  together,  and  allowing  it  to  straighten 
when  in  place:  usually  with  in;  as,  to  spring 
in  a  slat  or  bar.  Ooodrieh.—9.  In  arch,  to 
commence  from  an  abutment  or  pier:  as.  to 
spring  an  arch.— 10.  To  pass  by  leaping;  to 
Jump;  to  leap,  "tospring  the  fence.  Thom- 
son.—To  sprvng  a  bxUt  (naut),  to  loosen  the 
end  of  a  plank  in  a  ship's  bottom. — To  spring 
ths  luf  (naii<.X  to  yield  to  the  helm  and 
sail  nearer  to  the  wind  than  before:  said  of 
a  ship. 

Sprlxiig  (springX  n.    1.  A  leap;  a  bound ;  a 
violent  effort;  a  sudden  struggle. 

The  pris'ner  with  a  spring  from  prison  broke. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  flying  back;  the  resilience  of  a  body 
recovering  its  former  state  bv  its  elasticity; 
as,  the  spring  ot  a  bow.— 8.  Elastic  power  or 
force. 

Heav'ns  I  what  a  spring  was  in  his  arm.    Dryden. 

The  soul  is  gathered  within  herself  and  recovers 
that  spring  which  is  weakened  when  she  operates 
more  in  concert  with  the  body.  Addis* 


4.  An  elastic  body,  made  of  various  materials. 
aa  a  strip  or  wire  of  steel  coiled  spirally,  a 
steel  rod  or  plate,  strips  of  steel  suitably 
Joined  together,  a  mass  or  strip  of  india- 
rubber,  so.,  which,  when  bent  or  forced 
from  its  natural  state,  has  the  power  of 
recovering  it  again  in  virtue  of  its  elas- 
ticity. Springs  are  used  for  various  pur- 
poses—diminishing concussion,  as  in  car- 
riages; for  motive  power,  acting  through 
the  tendency  of  a  metallic  coil  to  unwind 
itself,  aa  in  clocks  and  watches ;  or  to  com- 
municate motion  by  sudden  release  from  a 
state  of  tension,  as  the  bow  to  the  arrow, 
the  spring  of  a  gun-lock,  &c. ;  others  are  em- 
ployed to  measure  wei|^t  and  other  force, 


as  in  the  spring-balance,  as  regulators  to 
control  the  movement  of  wheel-works,  &e. 

6.  Any  active  power ;  that  by  which  action 
or  motion  is  produced  or  propagated. 

Our  author  shuns  by  vulgar  springs  to  move 
The  hero's  glory.  A^. 

These  are  the  daily  causes  of  war  and  springs  of 
negotiation  with  absolute  princes.         Brtngham. 

&  A  natural  fountain  of  water;  an  issue  of 
water  from  the  earth,  or  the  basin  of  water 
at  the  place  of  Its  issue.  Springs  have  their 
oriffinfn  the  watec  which  falls  upon  the  earth, 
and  sinks  through  porous  soils  till  it  arrives 
at  a  stratum  impervious  to  water,  where  it 
forms  subterranean  reservoirs  at  various 
depths.  When  confined  in  this  manner  it  is 
subject  to  the  pressure  of  the  water  which 
fills  the  channels  through  which  it  has  de- 
scended, and  when  this  pressure  Is  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  superin- 
cumbent mass  of  earth  the  water  breiJcs 
through  the  superficial  strata,  and  gushes 
forth  m  a  spring.  In  descending  downwards 
and  rising  upwards  through  various  mineral 
masses  the  water  of  springs  becomes  Impreg- 
nated with  gaseous,  saline,  earthy,  or  metu- 
lie  admixtures,  as  carbonic  acid  gas,  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  gas,  nitrogen,  carbonate  of 
lime,  silica,  carbonate  of  iron,  Ac.  When 
these  substances  are  present  in  consider- 
able quantity  the  springs  become  what  are 
known  as  mineral  sprites,  acquiring  the 
peculiar  properties  which  give  them  their 
medicinal  valua  Warm  and  hot  springs  are 
common,  especially  in  volcanic  countries, 
where  they  are  sometimes  distinguished  by 
violent  ebullitiona  (See  Obtbbr.)  As  a 
general  rule  springs  are  permanent  in  pro- 
portion to  the  depth  to  which  the  water 
which  supplies  them  hss  descended  from 
the  surface.  Some  springs  run  for  a  time 
and  then  stop  altogether,  and  after  a  time 
run  again,  and  again  stop;  these  are  called 
itUermittent  springs.  (See  under  Ikteb- 
MITTKNT.)  others  do  not  cease  to  flow,  but 
only  discharge  a  much  smaller  quantity  of 
water  for  a  certain  time,  and  then  give  out 
a  greater  quantity;  these  are  called  varioMe 
or  reeiproeating  springs. 

Hb  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  chaliced  flowers  that  lies.  SMak. 

Used  adjectively. 

He  bathed  himself  In  cold  spring  water  In  the 
midst  of  winter.  Locks. 

7.  Any  source  of  supply ;  that  from  which 
supplies  are  drawn;  as,  the  real  Christian 
has  in  his  own  breast  a  perpetual  and  inex- 
haustible spring  of  ioy.  '  The  sacred  •pring 
whence  right  and  honour  stream.'  Sir  J. 
Davies.—S.  One  of  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year;  the  season  In  which  plants  begin  to 
vegetate  and  rise ;  the  vernal  season.  For 
the  northern  hemisphere  the  spring  season 
commences  when  the  sun  enters  Aries,  or 
about  the  21st  of  March,  and  ends  at  the 
time  of  tlie  summer  solstice,  or  about  the 
22d  of  June.  In  common  language,  spring 
commences  in  Kebruaiy  or  March  and  ends 
in  April  or  May.  Hence— 9.  The  early  part; 
the  first  and  freshest  part  of  any  state  or 
time ;  as,  the  spring  of  one's  life.  '  Love's 
gentle  spring.'^  Shak.  — 10.  Naut  (a)  the 
start  as  of  a  plank ;  an  opening  in  a  seam ; 
aleak. 

How  to  shift  his  saUs  ; 
Where  her  springs  are,  her  leaks,  aud  how  to  stop 
'era.  B.  yonson. 

(&)  A  crack  in  a  mast  or  yard,  running 
obliquely  or  transversely,  (c)  A  rope  passed 
out  of  a  ship's  stem,  and  attached  to  a  cable 
proceeding  from  her  Ik)w,  when  she  is  at 
anchor.  It  is  intended  to  bring  her  broad- 
side to  bear  upon  some  object  (<0  A  rope 
extending  diagunallv  from  the  stem  of  one 
ship  to  the  head  of  another,  to  make  one 
ship  sheer  off  to  a  greater  distance.— 11.  t  A 
plant ;  a  shoot ;  a  young  tree ;  also,  a  grove 
of  trees;  a  small  shrabbery.  'When  the 
spri^ig  is  of  two  years'  growth.'  Evelyn. 
Time's  glory  is  ...  . 
To  dry  the  old  oak's  sap  and  chetiA  springs.  Shak. 

Yonder  spring  of  roses  intermix'd 
With  myrtle.  Mitton. 

12. t  A  youth;  a  sprinaal.  Spenser.— \Z.\  A 
race.  '  Who  on  all  the  human  spring  con- 
ferred confusion.'  Chapman. —  \L  That 
which  causes  one  to  spring ;  specifically^ 
quick  and  cheerful  tune.  Beau,  dr  Fl 
[Old  English  and  ^Qoic\i.\-^Spring  €if  pork, 
the  lower  part  of  the  fore^uarter,  which  is 
divided  from  the  neck,  and  has  the  leg  and 
foot,  without  the  shoulder. 

Can  Tou  be  such  an  aas,  my  reverend  master. 
To  think  these  springs  Vpork  will  shoot  op  C«sar«. 

Beau.  6*  /•'/. 


efc,  ^ahi;     «h.8eloe*;     g,^;     J.  Job;     h.  It,  ton;     ag,  lifv;     TH,  f^n;  th,  tAin;     w,  wig;    wh,  teAig:    th,  axure.-^'See  Rkt. 


8pill)C«J.t  HniliiKaldl  {■pnng'«l.  ■pclng'- 
BndoJd.old.]  An 


10.  Pr.  imi^al 
ig. )  An  inelaot  ■4 


SlllllV-tlUlC  (■prtiig'bak),  il    Id  toet-Mnd- 
lag,  ■  curred  or  MOklrcuIiir  f*lH  bulc. 

bcnrd  (utciied  to  Uis  under  lid*  of  the  true 
tack,  ud  oilllng  tha  luvn  of  a  book  Ihui 

UMd  in  bindloB  ledgtn  ud  dther  bliidi 

Sprlnc-lMaMiM  (•pring'biil-uii),  n.    A  con- 

utlcle  tij  obHTvins  the  amgunt  of  deHectlao 
or  corapmalaD  urh[cb  It  pruducet  apon  n 
bflllchl  iteeL  tpTing  properly  adJmtM  uid 
nttcd  Hitb  an  Uidei  woriilng  iviliut  ■  on- 
diulad  Kile,  Another  fonn  of  ■piiiig- 
taUnce  l>  mads  lo  th*  tbipa  of  the  latter 
C.  the  upper  end  belnf  auipended  by  arlo^, 
and  Uie  lower  end  aOordloi  aMMbment  for 
the  hoali  wharabj  (lie  oblect  la  inipendad. 
A>  the  bow  openi  a  Bnger  tnveresi  a  gnt 
daal«d  arc  and  ragiU«ra  the  «el(bt 
Bpnng-bMUs  <iprln«'M-tl),  n.  In  nUsm. 
an  inaect  of    the  Iwiilj  Blalerldn.     Bee 


boani  nied  In  vaultliUL  Ac. 

-  ■  i-bo^  BprincJboo  (>.  .  ., 
L  the  apnualnfl  bnck.1  Antatpi  tu- 
a  •paclei  afanlelope,  newl;  alued  to 
1UI1^  ver*  abiuidaDt  in  South  AMoa. 

yir " 


i  nied  In  iraultli4L  Ac. 

Bm1iij(-bo^  l^r|nc-bMjBprltic|b(ik),  n. 


the  upper  pi 
a  hrmd  Iwni 


n  the  flanks.     It  li  larger 


much  longer  and  moradehcatft.  Jt  rftCDlvn 
ita  name  from  ita  »In^Lar  habit  of  leaping 
perpendlcularir  when  alarmed,  or  at  It 
■coura  the  plain,  to  the  height  of  aerentl 


torlilk-bndc  (iprlns'bnk),  n.    Sprlng-bok 

(whkh  weX 
aprlllB-oaiTUCB(ipr4n|;1ur-riJ),n.  Awheel 

carrlatEe  mounted  upou  tphnga 
■prlns-cut  (•pringnutt),  n.     A  llgbt  cart 

moauled  upon  tprlnga 
Bprlnr-crooai  (■pringlirA-kniX  n.  A  apring 

nowenng  plant,  the  Crotut  vrrnxu. 
Spitni*  ('PTln]),  n.    (From  ipring;  comp. 

D.  firing-mi,  a  net  to  catch  blidi.  O.E. 

ijvijiffU^  O.  tprinkel,  a  springe  ]    A  nooee, 

which  balng  futened  to  ao  elaallc  body  la 

drawn  doae  with  a  luddan  aprlog.  by  which 


SkaL 


a  bird  or  other ,  _ 

'.  woodcock  to  my  own 

.(.  pret  A  pp.  ipringitli 


SpitDfV  [^irlnj'ir).  n.  1.  Ono  who  sprtnaa; 
onel£at  rouHi  gann— t.  In  arcA.  (a)  the 

FiM,  tJkr,  fat,  KU;       mtpniat.Uri       ^na,  pto;      sUa,  not,  iMtr*;       taba,  tab.buU; 


inpott  or  place  wl 


-a  the  rerUcal  tupport 


„__    ,., .- .-«r  loiuaoir  or 

bottom  itone  of  an  arch  which  Ilea  Imme- 
diately QpoD  the  impoet.  (e)  The  boUom 
atoD*  ol  the  coping  of  a  gable,  (d)  The  lib 
of  a  groined  roof  orvanlL— B.  AnameglTen 
to  tatioiu  iniDula;  at.  (a)  a  Tarlety  ef  dog 
nearly  allied  lo  and  naembling  the  lelter: 
(i)  the  nampiu :  (e)  the  aprlng-bok.  —4.  A 

jvnng  plant.     Biilyn. 

Cbrlnttl-kBttiWa  (ipting-6r-an-l«-lf>p),  ii. 
The  iprlng'bok  (which  ih). 


aprlns-cnUB  (aprlng'gTai).  n.  A  Britlih 
graaa,  of  the  genua  Juthoxanlhum,  the  A. 
ofonliini.  which  grow)  in  paatnm  and  mea- 
dowa.  It  la  one  of  the  m<«I  early  graaaea. 
flowering  early  Is  April,  hence  the  name. 
The  iweet  scent  of  new-made  hay  1*  Id  a 
great  messura  owing  to  this  plant.  It  la 
one  of  the  tweetast  as  well  aa  one  o(  the 
moat  useful  o(  our  paatare  grawa. 

8pTllls-fUll  (spntif'gttDX  »■  A  gun  whhih 
u  diachei^ea  by  the  atumhllng  of  a  trea- 
pasaer  upon  It  or  aoainat  a  wire  connected 
with  the  trigger. 


SpdllK-lUAKaprlngliJUXn.  [D.,  lit.ipriiu- 
AOn.r  A  Ipecla  n(  Jerboa  found  In  ftoaUi 
Africa.  Called  alio  Cape  Leaping  Hart.  It 
la  remarkable  tor  Its  lumping  powera 

SpTln(-h&lt<aprlng^alt).n.  Suoeas5lrvw- 
haU.    SAak. 

Spitnc-llMd  (Vring^edX  ».  A  [ountaln  or 

head.   ' Sir  T.  ^^rt .  Bdingbroti. 
Sprlnc-headad  (apringlied-ed).  a.    Having 

neada  that  Bpring  afresh.     '  Spring-headtd 

Bydrea.'    Sfintcr. 
StnlBK-IlOOk  (ipring^ak),  n.  In  dwomsttoes. 

a  liouk  ttilng  the  drlrltiB-wbeel  tpiing  to 

SprlnstlMSS  (<prlng1-net>.  n.     L  The  ttala 

of  bamg  apringy:  elaallclty. 

lubon.  BiHtti^. 

2  The  atata  of  abounding  with  aprliigi:wet- 
neas;  aponglnes^  as  of  land. 
BprlMUlK  (spriDg'ing),  p.  sod  a.     Arising; 


Bprinilnc  (iprlng'iiigX  1.  1.  The  act  or  pro- 
cess (it  leaping,  ailimg,  Isaulug,  or  proceed- 
ing.—2.  Growth;  Increase.  Ps.  lit.  10.— 
S,  la  arcA.  the  point  from  which  an  arch 
springs  or  rises;  a  apringer. 

SprlM-Iktch  (Bprlug'lBchX  n.  A  latch  that 
auapa  Into  the  keeper  after  ylsldlng  to  the 

mrllislel  (aprlu^),  n.    A  springe;  a  nooae. 
SieA.  Co  re  Id, 
SprlnclM  laprlnglel),  n,     A  little  apring;  a 


BprillS-lUla  (aprlng'lln).  n.  In  mOitary 
tngiii.  a  line  passing  diagonally  Irom  one 
poiitoon  ot  a  bridge  tu  another. 

Bprlnc-lOCk  (apiWlokX  n.  A  lock  that 
fastens  with  a  ipriag. 

SprlllSOlai  (ipring'gold),n.  Sameas^rinn- 

SprinK-Pln  (•pnng'pin),  il    In  loeonut^eu, 

an  Iron  rod  fitted  between  the  springs  and 
the  aile-boxea  to  austaln  and  regulate  the 

SDilJiB-rTeJipriDK'ri).  n.    Rye  that  Is  MWii 


Bprlllg-ttiL]r(iprtng'al&),n.  Na 
"'""■  — '■  '"  assise  the  regiUar 


BMIIlK-tlma  (aprlng'tlm).  n.  The  spring. 
^a  HI*  ovTiq^tfou,  the  only  pretty  rl^ 

Binrliis-wat*r(nrtng'w«-Ui),i>.  Waterla- 
aninglTom  a  aiofaig;  In  eootradliUDctkni  to 
r<i«r  iMter,  rate  mCsr,  Ac 

Bprlllc-,w)tMlt  (•prlng^bCt).  n.  A  ipsolea 
ol  wheat  to  be  sown  In  the  niting:  so  called 
in  dlaUDOtkni  from  yiinttT-vhtat 

SpTliisrlspring'i). a.  |Fnims|irinp.]  l.HaT- 
lu  etuUcIty  tike  that  of  a  spring;  elutlc; 
light;  as,  lyirtn^  aMel;  a  ipnagt  atop. 
Thou)^  her  JIDle  rrsine  wsj  Uffbl.  11  *ai  Bra  sa<1 

X-  Abounding  with  springs  or  fonntaina; 

BprlnUS  (»prl  ngiia  B.  1.  pret.  *  pp.  i^iriMllMl; 
ppr.  tprinkiing.  (A  dim.  form  from  O.K. 
iprititt,  A.  SsiL  •prmcan,  for  iprtngart,  to 
^rinkle,  V>  Kstter.  cans  of  ipringan,  to 
ipring;  comp.  D.  iprmltilen.  to  qirlnkle; 


Sfrtttili  cool  iKtleocE.  Oat. 

i.  To  besprinkle:  to  bestrew;  to  bedrop:  as. 
to  iprinHe  the  earth  with  water;  lo  ipnakU 
a  floor  with  sand. 

ornuny  •  colomd  phone  ifrtuUld  wl^gotd. 
S  To  wash;  to  cleanse ;  to  purify.   '  Haring 
our  hearts  tpritUded  from  an  erll  conscience. 

BprinUa  (springU),  e.  i.  1.  To  parfonn  the 
set  of  scattering  a  liquid  or  any  One  sob- 
stsnce  so  that  It  may  fall  in  small  particles. 


i.  To  rain  modenlely  or  with  dropa  lalltBt 

iiitnqnrntly:a*.ltbesanta9r«iiH*.— 1.TD 


sprinklewil   .       .    .     . _._ 

lor  sprinkling  holy  water.  '  An  holy  wal 
mrinKe,  dipt  In  dew,'  Spender,— t-  A  tin 
ling  sound;  a  tinkle.     [Kare.] 

IprlUiaaT  (springkatr),  n.  One  who  or  th 


ty  talllDg  in  dIMlnct  di 
parta,  or  coming  moderately;  a*,  a  t^riiik. 
tinp  ol  rain  or  anow.  Hence— &  A  small  or 
a  moderate  numberor  quantity  distributed 
like  separate  drops,  or  as  It  scattered  like 


Bpilnt-nmilMr<sprlnt'run-ir),iL   One  who 

t^ritt  (sprit),  e  I.  [A  fonn  nf  ipirt,  rpurl  | 
To  tblDW  out  with  force  from  a  narrow  orl- 
flce;  lo  eject;  lo  spftt     Sir  T.  Bmnf. 

Bprlt(Bpril),c.t.  lASai.iiirvIUit.tospnniL 
to  bud;  a  form  closely  allied  to  sproal 
(whkh  seeU  To  iprout;  to  bndi  to  gennl- 
Dste.  aa  barley  steeped  for  mslL 

Bprlt  (iprit),  n.    Iln  meaalag  l  tram  A.  Bai. 


IprrOI,  a  spnint,  a  thcot,  iptyttsii.  to  spronl; 
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tpra,  the  bowmprlt ;  but  the  two  vordi  an 
mUf  ttm  HUB]  1.1  A  itioot:  ■  iproal.— 
t  .VaM.  (a)  ■  unall  Uoon.  pola.  or  ipar 
■  htch  ergan  Iha  Hll  of  ■  boat  di^DUlly 
rran  thr  mut  to  tlM  npHT  altmoat  eoivar, 
vhlch  It  Uued  toeilenil  andelavata.  Tba 
lawn  end  ot  Um  vrit  ntU  In  a  aoit  ol 


thtaiprifit. 

■prlUCUK  (iprit^a  Hsnia  ■•  Sl>rw«(M. 
i^rfOttrUiprtt'lHlHJ    S.moiu^riff*(- 

nittelant  (iprltiu),  a.    Same  h  Spright- 

ta(tt*UaaM(iprfni-na).  Buuaai  j^n^i- 

tett«lr(*pritia  Ram«aiqpr^«Uv{whlcb 
b  Mir  tba  nnn  eoDUDOti  ipglltDEl 

■Brmu  (iprtl'liuE),  n.    Same  ai  SpiritiHg. 

Bpitt-MUlqirtl-iilV  n.  ffovl  (it)  the  ull 
■iMDilhl  bf  a  ipiil,  chltnji  UMil  in  Bnall 


boata.  Sm  UDitcr  Smrr.  (i)  A  bO,  do* 
dianed.  altai^bad  to  a  jard  which  hangi 
andev  tba  boviprlt  of  lai^a  TaaaelA  tt  wat 
tdimkbHl  vltb  1  iute  bole  at  «icb  of  Ita 


'to^tSr'^. 

bol  BSl  now  — 5^ril'<afl  ^rd,  a  yard  ilnng 
■dua  the  bovaprlt.    A  tprll-uJl  uied  lobe 

tiBWl  DO  It      Sea  cut  JIB-BOOX. 

•fndnt'WlwaKiprDk'et-whilXn.  In  mach. 

^rod  (■prod),  n.     A  aalnioii  In  lU  Hcond 

rtar     [ProTbielaJ  Enirllth  ] 
^«a|1  (aproDsX  oli'  P^^t  "f  rp^v 
Maul  limt},  n.     The  Scokh  Dime  tor  a 

6sd  of  imh.    See  fIrBAT. 
■proU  [vrvatli  e.  1  fOE.i]ifviiIin.ipnilni, 

m  fprm  more  cloaetr  coonected  with  L  O. 

ipnuln.  D.  ipnaitt^  to  (pront.  Ihiui  with 

A.   Sai.  jpnMaii  {ijirVOiii).  to  iproat,  to 

tbe  BovB.  Akin  ipin.  nrU,  ifiu-I]  1.  To 
•boot.  Ba  Uw  Mad  of  aplut;  to  lennlntle; 
ia  ba0&  to  BTOW ;  to  pii4h  out  Dew  ihoola. 
'  Bat  Uw  TOODB  badt  ipnutiil  on.'  Baton. 
■Sf^tiaa  with  mdden  leaiei  ot  aprlRhtlji 
(riatt'   ihyibit.— £  Toihootbito  rvulllca- 


1  To  now,  like  ihoola  of  j 
^an  fiaclni  to  tprout. 
•vmat  (•pmt  1,  n.    I  A. 
tmmtt,  D.  iprnil,  a  ipi — 
BlBD  mrM    Kae  Ihv  ■■ 
bBfolapUat^BibDol: 


lot.  a  h^bTa  Boi 


n  the  end  ot  ■  btucb,  'The 


1  ft  TsaBf  colemrlB 


Aceordtng  to  ntne 


y.  O.  rr  *nu;  K.  It,  irniu.  brara.raliant. 
faibf  ibumt  Bkln  Is  nrnw.  iproot,  or  to 
lyii  ■■r.  i^uBfi    L I  Bilaki  OMhlag:  BctlT*. 


a.  Trim;  neat  wlthoDt  elejanceoT  dlgnltj; 
wnuc;  dandlOed:  fonoecly  applied  to  Uilngi 
wItbaierloDimeuilnB;  now  cbielly  applied 
topanoBi  wltb  a  illgb  I  degteeot  contempl. 
*Th«  ippiiiK  and  Joound  iprlng.'    Miiton. 

Bpmoa  (aprdi),  e.I  preL  A  pp  nruHd;  ppr 


BiiruoB(iprtti),B.i 


DietBlcaittntbehigBta:hence,dn)ai:icoTla. 

(e)  A  pl»»  of  metal  or  woud  lued  hf  a 

moDlder  In  maJdog  the  Jnnte  through  the 

und.— t  la  nud,  lune  ai  ^nu. 
flpruKi  (ipnig),  B.I,     [Conip  ijrraei.tiuiak. 

Urelr.actJTe.aodntniH.I    To  make  niait. 

.-Totpnigup.aattm  neatly.  (ProrlmW.) 
Spms  (iprugX  n,     [Perhapa  froia  lUllrell, 

DcH   BttSTBva.r,]   A  iparrDW,    [Hootcb.l 


BpruSK  (ipmng),  preL  A  pp,  of  iprinj 
8pnmi((ipruni).r.i.  (ytom  rootof  n] 


one'i  Hir  ipracetv  or  nntli;,     "IW  ana  I 
■prueed  up  henelf  AnL'    Burton, 

Spmoa,  ipnio«-flr  (*prM,  ■prtM'Mr), 

(ADcordlng  to  one  riew  from  OK,  ^n 


with  li 


ra^SHpi^' 


O.  i])r«wn,^eAU,  llie  ipnici-nr,  lit.  ip 
dr,  Irom  ipromn,  young  ipniuti.  ipritw.^ 
lo  aprouL  According  tu  Wedgwood  the 
tree  wai  called  the  iprontnr  from  it> 
■proilti  being  nud  la  niRkloE  beer,  ipmet- 
beer  (that  li  j}>r(>(i(-beer),I  iTie  nimB  Rlren 


,  ....  .,JK.m(in(;.(™(,8 
iprirUrlt  ]  1.  To  apring  ui 
i.  To  iprlng  forward  or  outwan 
PiUt.—Tt  tprtint  m,  to  briatl*  up:  to  _ 
Hidden reKntmsnt.  (Colloq.  UnliedSUbB,] 
Spnuit  (aprDSt),  n.  l.t  A  leap;  a  ipiliu;- 
£   A  Bteep  aacent  in  a  road,     [Local] — 


thing  il 


at  Anvthrng  abort  and  not  eaally  hent. 
Blinm{U>P''i'n'),B.  Actire;rlgoraiu;*tr 
ifrely:  brfik,     k  nillip: 


name  of  while  or  Chrlatlana  dei 
ipmce  la  the  A.  alba,  wiilch  i 
colder  reglDna  of  North  Amerlo 
■pmM-llr  la  the  A.  nigra,  whk 
III  the  moat  Inclement  regia 


Blir7{aprl), a.  (Alll«dtoiii«f,»piot*(whkh 
running:  nimtle:  active;  vlgoniiu:  lively. 


-—i  tl.c  »...» 
uaelul  anti- 


nnblB  ipeeleil  rlilng  to  the  height  ot  70 'or 

diameter  IlgronaliundantlTnearQnebec. 
In  Nora  ScoUa.  New  Bmaawlok.  Vermont. 
and  the  npprr  pnrta  of  New  HampahirB. 
The  wood  la  employed  for  lathi,  and  for 


Bpud  (apad),  n.  [Perbipaaform  ot  »paJ«; 
but  comp,  Dan.  isyd.  leal.  (jrK^I.  a  ipear.  E.  a 
nil.)  1.1  Aaboriknife,  ' A wtuf or daaner.' 
BoUani.-S.  Any  abort  and  thick  thing :  In 
conlampt:  ipeeldcally.  (a)  a  piece  of  dough 
boiled  IntaL  [UnlladStalea]  (MApoUCo 
JScotch  alang,!— S,  A  aharp.itralglit.  narrow 
apada  with  a  fong  handle  uaed  for  dining 
out  heaiy  rooled  weeda.  Ac—t.  A^nd 
of  amall  anade  wllb  a  tfaurt  handle  fur  ualng 
with  one  hand. 

BPIU  (apO),  i.l.  and  i    3an]eai,^u.   Bev. 

Bpnllsl«,8Fnma{ipUI'yB).n.  (rr  qntwr. 
from  L  iiDMiape^  lo  atrip,  to  plunder.  See 
Sfoil.)  Spoil:  booty.  In  Scad  Ian.  the 
taUng  awiy  ul  movable  gooda  In  Ihe  pooai- 
alon  of  another,  againat  the  declared  will  of 
the  penon,  or  without  Ui«  order  ol  law, 
Wrlttmi  alao  Sputvii. 

Spnllil^  BpaifHa  (•pUl'yeX  v.L  and  i,  Tu 
earn  oDBptey;  to  (poll;  to  plunder.    Sir 

BpnlU  (ipflk),  )>,    l^lee Spook,]    Aaplrltor 

Bpnito-JMM'o^til'bin).  n.    (OTt.  apavU; 

ft-.^nia.tbeahouldtr.  See  BPAULD.J  The 

ahoulder-bone,     (Scotch,) 
SpnlleT  (apul'ir).  n.     [For  tpaaUr.  Irom 

ipoof,]    One  employed  lo  Inapect  yarn,  to 

eee  that  t(  la  well  apun  and  fit  tor  the  loom. 

(Local.) 
SPDIUB  (ipUm),  n.    [L  mima,  from  rpne.  lo 

iloncea  bj  boiling,  eflerteacencB,  or  agita- 


Spnniafa] 


coane  In-donr  work. 

SprnO»-lMeT<iprWl>«r),n  iaeiiSFHCi7K,ii]  ;  Xmt> 
A  fermentad  liqaDr  made  ttim  the  leavsa  a^ 
and  amaU  biancliea  of  the  •pruce-llr  or  tram       ■'' 

molajaea.  and  (ermented  with  yeaat.    There  ,    „._  „„,  ^ 
■re  two  kdnda.  tbe  brown  and  the  white,  of      nniiui  foi 
which  tbe  latter  li  conaldered  tbe  beat,  ai  ,    roaming 
being  made  from  white  iilga.-  <— — J  -<     -  ,  r,  . 

Bpnut-lMUierl  (iprOi1eTK-ei 

A  cormptlon  nl  FniiaiaD  Icathi 
BpruotlT  (■pr«a1IX  ado.     In  a 


1.  To  froth:  to  foam,— 


ime, )    Foamy , 


Toaminir 
BpninUI  (i 


■    I*^  .  8pilIIIIIMM(BpO'ml-nea),n  <]uallty  of  being 

>.  and  n.)  apumy, 

pnioa.  Spnminu,  Binunr  (apo'mni.  apO'mlX  «. 

lice  man-  (L  numonH.  from  ijhitm,  ipumeorlrolh.J 

*■•"■  Conuatlng  o(  Irolh  or  acum :  foamy.     'The 


being  ipmce ;  neatneia  without 
Bpnia»-«elir«  (aproi'ft-kir),  n.     Brown  or 


Spun  (ipDn),  prec  &■  pi 
Itonnga  (apnn)),  n..  v,l 


ck.  bUIb:      «fa.  Sc.  loat; 


^IIII(IIIc4onaa<>piui]1ng-lKiiuXn.  Sum 

Bpnn-goU  (ipan'gBId),  n.  Flattanad  gold, 
or  tllvsr-gllC  irln  vonnd  on  ■  Uireiid  0[ 
nllDW  ■!£ 

Spunk  (Bpungk),  IL  Hr.  apcnu,  tinder,  toach' 
wood,  BiHagfl,  Oael.  fpong;  froni  L.  ipon^to. 
■  ipongs.)  1.  TonchwDod^  tirulsr;  ■  kind  of 
Undsr  ninl«  rroni  ■  ipeda  of  rungmi  UDk- 
don.   '  3|Rint.  or  touchwood  pnpuwL '  Sir 

•It    ■> a    4  aaJck.  iidont  teiDpor; 

_...  .-^Tglrl,perh»[i.» 
BD  of  ^tunk,  and 

■park  or  atUftll  flun«;  ml»,  ■  ladfor-DUtcb- 
jSootch] 
Anrnlda  (ipnliBk'l).  "■     [From  Bmrtt.  ] 

(Sootch-I   1.  TUB  Ignli  Imtuiu.  or  wm-wlth- 

■-wtip.     Buriu.—Z  A  penon  of  ■  Bnj  or 

InlUbl*  tempsr     OoU. 
Wmaitj,  Simnkle  (ipnagk'i).  a.    |3caU;h.I 

t^Siled:  fleir;  irrilible;  bri^k.-!.  An 

BpllllBt  »p_pll«d  to  ■  Pl»"  fOPPI'^  '^^ 


Bpun-iUk  (ipao'ilU),  n.     Bte  under  Silk. 

Bpun-illTBr  (tpnu'iH-Tirln.  FUttaned 
i']>er  win  wound  roood  ■  £re>d  of  oouH 
lUk. 

Spnn-yixn  («pun'7»m),  n  Jfout  m  line  or 
lord  fonnednf  two,  three,  or  more  rops-T»m» 
twlited  toEFtber.  The  firu*  urs  uaually 
drawn  out  ot  the  itrud)  ol  old  ublei  ud 
kDotlsd  together.  Spnn-jun  ii  uwd  for 
»Mloiu  purpoeee,  »  Hrring  rope^  weiring 


rporn;   probiljly  of  su 


knbhthi 


»Uiirt«nthn 
were  NptciiU;  Uis  badge  o 

pratewian^tobecoinBnpecldlyud  notablj 
dliUngnUhed. — L  Thkt  which  goAdi,  tmpaU, 
or  urn>  lo  action:  JncltemlDt;  Initlgitioni 
tooenilTa;  •tlmului. 

t.  Ill*  l*rt«t  or  principal  root  at  ■  tree. 
*  Br  the  (puri  plucked  up  the  pine  and  cW' 

i.  Sonethlng  that  proJeoU:  a  inair.  — K  1'li« 
hird-polnled  pruJecllononicackileKwIilch 
'     trumentotilelenceaodaniiuy- 


L«  bottoni  of  their  boota  to  help  thnrn 

sanding  upon  the  carcan  of  ■  wh -' - 
ipplng  oB  the  bluliber. -S.  In  «K  . 

her  part,  m  a  raftarnr  crm^beani.— 

pn.Jortlog  appeniliim  of  a  Bower 


.  In/orti 


Uw  appearaoM  ot  a  ipar;  eriot — l 
wall  that  croiaei  a  [Mrtof  the  n 
lolm  It  to  an  lutorlor  worL  — 1 
oufU^,  (a)  a  ahore  or  piece  of  mniwr  ex- 
teudinc  from  the  bllge-wajr,  and  tared  and 
bolMlo  tbobottom  or  the  iblp  on  the  atocki. 
(b)  A  cnrred  pteoe  of  timber  aerrlng  ai  a  half- 
Mam  |0  nipport  Uw  deck  wbera  a  whole 
beam  cannot  be  placed. —IS.  In  nud.  the  angle 
at  which  tha  artorlM  leave  a  carltr  or  trunk. 

■par  (ipSr).  ot  pret  *  pp.  tpurrcd;  ppr. 
Kpumng  1.  To  prick  with  ipuri;  to  Incite 
to  a  more  haatr  pace;  aa,  to  ipur  a  hone. — 
2,  To  urge  or  encourage  to  action  or  to  a 
. . ■-Icct;  to  Incite; 


apOTBall  (ap«fg»l).vL    TogallD 

wlthaapur.    Shak. 

IpuTglU  {ipAr'gig),  n.    A  place  galled  or 

eicorlated  by  much  niing  of  the  ipur. 
SpuTgB  (iptrj),  n.     (O.Pr.  apursi.  q>urge. 

ftoni  L  u^nuyan.  to  purge— be,  out  of, 
ind  pwyo,  to  puixe]  The  common  name 
>f  the  dllTeraat  ipecle*  of  Brltlih  plaota  of 
Jie  genua  Kuphorbla.  Ther  abound  with 
m  acrid,  mllkr  Jules  The  ciper-ipurta  la 
Jie  S.  LaUvrtf,  the  oU  of  the  leedi  of  which 
■  ■  aobatltute  for  croton-oll:  thn  crpreM 
ipnrgg  la  the  K.  CvpaHuiu,  a  rlrulent 
Hlion;  the  pettf  ipulse  la  the  S  Peplui, 
>nce  DHd  aa  a  powerful  purgative.     See 

jlfFUOKBU. 

Bpnr-gev,  Bpni^-gMtrtnc  (apM'gir,  wpti'- 
g«r-lng),  n.  Gearing  In  whlcE  apnr-wtiMli 
are  emp]or«d. 

Bptnn-BU  (•p«r]'flaka},  n.  A  plant. 
Dapknt  Qaidiim,  a  native  of  Spain. 

Ipuzn-lMinl  (tptrl'hl-rel),  n.  The 
DmSn4  Launala.  a  ihmb.  a  native  of 
Britain,  poiaeiilng  acrid  propertlea  See 
Daphnr. 

8iniTSS«iat(ii>Cil'w«itX  n.  Spurgefwhlch 

InuTflllf  I  (iptrj'lng),  n.     Purglnj.     B 

lpiiTl(nu{apil'rl-nj),a.  (L  ipuriiu,  baitard. 
from  aameroot  aa  Gr.  ™irt,  toiow  lead.] 

1.  NolleglUmite;  biataiJ:  aa.<}ii<riDuilHue. 

Tour  ^dptiM.  CvHr^  Pompcrt.  and  yaur  CJitu, 

2.  Not  proceeding  from  the  true  lonrce  or 
troin  the  aourca  pretended;  not  Uelua  what 
II  prelendi  or  appeara  tn  he:  not  genuine; 
counterfeit,  lalie;  adulterate. 


:S'i:r.;; 


;  ;j[^™; 


m  pleoriar. 


—Spuriaut  ditam.  adlanua  eommonly 
taken  for  and  called  b*  ttw  — ■»  "f  " 
thing  which  it  l>  not:  aa.  ipt 

ieTaieunintlira  of  Ihelnten . 

—Sfnariimt  leinj.  In  trnM  .threeorBvequtU- 
like  feathen  placed  at  a  nnall  joint  rliInK  at 
the  middle  part  at  the  wing;  the  baatard 
wing.  Sua  inula. —STN.  CounlerTclt.  lalae, 
ad  ulterat«,nlppo-l  tl  tioui,  Bctl  tioua,  baatard. 
BpnrtouilyC'pO'ri  ""-HXorfB    Inaapurioiu 

—unterfellly;  lalielr 

--  (epd'ri 


Having  no 


«),  n.  1 
.  .r  quality  of  being  ipflrliini,  .  . . 
terfelt.  Falae,  ur  not  genuine;  aB.  the  ^luri- 
auanm  nf  drag*,  of  coin,  or  nf  wrllinga— 
!.  Illegitlmacr;  (he  aUla  of  behig  liaitard 
or  not  ol  iegllimate  Ujth;  aa,  the  qruruiM- 

Ipnrien  (ip^rlea),  a. 

wnrllns  ((pening),  n 

* '—.line  {aptr' 


ling- 11 


'.t    lA  derivative  ot  ipur 
to  apurn;  QUO.  ipuman 


•psman.  to  kick.  1 1.  To  drive  back  or  awar. 
aa  Willi  the  toot;  to  kick.    '  And  toot  me  ta 

Ro  ipum  a  abanger  cur.'  Shale. — ft.  To  »- 
■,t  with  dladaln ;  to  acorn  to  receive  or  ae- 

Ipnni  (ap*™),  t.i.    L  To  kick  or  toia  np 

S.  Todaah  the  loot  agalnit  umetblnit;  to 
atrlkc  with  the  toot;  lo  itumble. 

S.  To  manlfeit  diidaln  orconteiupt  In  R>ect- 

^on ;  lo  manlteit  contempt  or  dlblala  In 
realatancc.     '  Nay  more,  to  fpum  at  ronr 
nioat  rojal  Image.'    Shak. 
iponi  (iptrnX  n.     L  A  blow  with  the  foot ; 
a  kick,     (Bare.) 


SFtinu)  ftpem),  c.l    Ti 
Spnmsr  (iptrn'tO.  •>■    < 


ot  pruning  treei  by  which  one  or  two  e/et 

Bpim«(ip*r),  n.  A  name  of  the  lea-awallow. 
epnmd  (ipArd).  a.  I.  Wearing  anun;  at.  a 
fpurrffd  honeman.— S.Having  prolongaUaQa 

corolla  which  haa  at  Ita  liaie  a  hollow  pro- 


■i«,  rje  I 


£  Something  thai 
Spnmr  {ipir'ri). 


u.    (n.  and  O.ft.  tpurrir. 
pianta  ot'uie  genua  Spergula.     See  SfKh- 

Spnr-rUl,  Bpnr-irnl  (ipti'ri.al),  n.  See 
Spur-rot  AU 

Bpnrrlar  (apAr^^r).  n.  One  whcae  occq- 
pitlon  li  to  make  ipun.     Jfaniulav. 

Bptir-roy»i(«P*r'roi-a]),n,  AgDldcoiD.llr«t 
made  In  the  nlgn  of  EdwanI  IV.  In  the 
rclgn  nf  Jane*  L  Ita  value  waa  I6>.  It  waa 
to  named  from  having  on  the  reveiae  a  ann 
with  the  tour  cardinal  nita  inutng  from  It 
to  ai  to  auggeat  a  reiemblance  to  the  rowel 
of  a  >pur.  Sometlmea  written  i!pur-rial  or 
Spitr.ryaL 

apmry  laptr-rl),  n.    Same  aa  Spurre*. 

Sport  <  ipert ).  D.  t     !A  form  ol  ipirt  (which 

water:  to  drive  or  force  out  with  violence: 
lo  Bpout;  to  iqnlrt;  aa.  lo  jpurt  water  froDi 

BDurlfaptrtl.v.i.  L  Toguih  out  In  a  email 
atream  auddenlr  and  torclblr.  or  at  Inter- 
TtJi.  aa  hlood  from  an  artarr;  to  ndti.— 
i.  To  make  a  short  eitraordinarr  eBoTt^  aa 

Bport  (•]i«rt),  n.'  1  A  fan:lb1e  guih  ot  llqqid 
froinauiinflncdplace:Blet.-l.t  Aihoat;a 
bud.— 3.  A  abort  ludiltn  outbraak. 

(.  A  anddcn  eitraordloat;  effort  tor  an  eoiar- 


Ing  manner.  i>raytoH 
Bpnr-wfty  (■ota'w*). «. 

row    war;     a    bridle 
mad;  a  war  tor  a  ttugle 


ol  (HH  nt  Iha  nnni  Pisctroplcmi.  They 
■n  ■wUtm  of  Anfca.  uid  bin  tiro  itroni 
ipini  «  Uh  iboaldBr  of  Iht  wins. 
tpurwort  (■pCf'irtrt).  n.  A  BiTuib  pluit 
of  Uw  nni»  Shenrdl^  tba  i3  orwiwlf. 
allol  (bo  KfU-modiln-.    Bm  FnUhlUii- 

WtntMoa  (^id-U-afaonX  ■•     [L  nute, 

IBHUIUHU    Id  Iplt]      TM  Mt  D(    >piUlD(: 

llut  wfakh  1*  Iplt  np.     '  A  molit  ipiUaliat 

or  OkpArtDntian.'    Barotj/. 
^atUtn  (•p&'U'UtI.  a.      (Sh  aban.] 
KptttlwniKb;  iBcUnoit  loipIL     WoOm. 
■init*)  (n>at).  f.L    To  dbpotg.     WieUift. 
WflMtt  (vVtiry  tl    inom  root  o(  moiK 

asd  wfO,  ud  oIbhIt  ikln  to  naUn-:  1.0. 

■Htttm.  lo  Riattor.l    1.  To  ■pit,  or  to  emit 

■Ut*  ttom  lb*  BDiith  In  nndl  oi  KilterBd 

portloiB,  u  In  rmpid  liioiiklllc :  to  ipoAk  H 

npldlj  u  to  omit  uUn. 


-, riiv  llttatiadnscn'    3rv<'>n. 

tpnttar  (■pal-tr).  XL     To  nltar  npldl 
■DdvUblndMUncUww:  tolibbar.   -In  th 


tpnttar  {val'ttkn.  t.  Mol 
out  In  nul]  putldn.— I. 


^j-a.^; 


rti  (vhlch  leeV]     i.' A  ponoi 

Botlnn.'eaadiiet,  Ac,  of  otlMn;  ons  wbi 
mmOj  witcfan  whit  li  Rolng  on.    Shot. 


U>«UchllHbID< 

B  la  tb*  pnpw  offictt. 
'  aamit  all  driUiad  ni 


pilot  cOwil 
Ipn  mritr.to  d 


nw 


^_«|ift  o^  pnt_«  n.  ^ritd;  ppr  •TWJ'V- 
DDt.  onnliw.  lo- 
d  look.    Bos  Sfi- 


kudota^p. 


t  TO  (>ls  a  ksowlodiv  at  bj  (rtlBce;  todii- 
1  To  ntikin:  tn  TJew,  loqact.  and  oianilna 


■fciniiriia  and  Mng  Inlclllicrnco. 

Hwomll  (niffaaft).*    Th*  iH  or  pnictlnt 
•(■  vr:  lb*  act  or  ptactla  ot  ipjinf . 

^MlM»(^5gMl»     A  talaaeope,  otpt- 

Wt9t^  MniBl.  n.     Tba  act  or  bnilnew  of 
^JMA.  Uh  ■TMvb  of  emplo jlnf  aplaa 

db.  Aita.      eh.  Be  locA;      t.  po;     Liob; 


■I'd*),  n. 


Intalticenca.  .Ad- 

Sprrat  (iplr).  B.i    IB«apiHI|    Toihoot 

fanb.    Skumt 
SpT  -  Wadnmdar  (■pl-oani 

n.meilicn  toUioWedBr-' 

precodlnB  Eaatar,  li 

ol  ChrittTij  Jndiia 

Bqnab  (ikwobl,  n.     [A  word  wUch  alia  oo- 

cun  without  tba  a     Accordlni  lo  Wodg- 

wood,  froio  the  uutid  made  by  a  uft  lump 

tailing.)    1.  Fat;  ibort  and  itouti  plump; 

bulkT.  — t  UnOedgod;  onftatbond;  m,  a 

ffuoo  pigeon. 

Sqnab  ( ikwob ),  n.  1.  A  jonng  pigeon  or 
dore,— £  A  ihori  fat  poTvon. 

S  AUndof  Kfanrcoucb:aiMilTedenihlfln. 
'  Futiehing  the  tquab  of  chain  and  aolai 
viLh  tlielrdlily  llili.'    Dieitnt. 

bmab  {t^tobXado.    Striking  at  once;  with 


8qiUlS{rtwDb).t.i.    TofaUplomp 
8qiUlbMh(ikwa-baib'),i!.t.    Tc  CTD 
quaih.    [Colloq.] 


.    Thick;  tat;  heaty. 


Iqnabbla  (iknoblVi.i.  pret  ft  pp.afuoUlRf; 
ppt.  npuMiUHg.  (Perhapi  ImflatlTe  at  con- 
fuaed  aonnd;  oomp.  8w.  k^bbta.  toquami; 


MMdm,  Id  wnnglo.  i- 
ware*;  L.a.  kalAtUi.  ^ 
bain,  lo  Tibnte.)     1. 

nolifly;  lo  brawl;  to  ■ 


Squabbl*  (ikwobl). ' 


.   _    IT  knock  olf  the  ilnlght 

loa,aa  trpeatbathnvebeeo  eeC  up.  Apage 
■  latd  to  be  tqnabliUi  when  the  letten 
itund  moch  awiy,  and  reqaire  palutaklng 

8qu»bMe  (akwobn), n.  AKumo;>»ningle; 
■  brawl;  a  peltj  ijuaml 

■qiUtbblar  (ikwohltr),  n.  One  who  niuab- 
blea;  a  conlentlcna  penoD;  >  brawler;  a 
iinli;  dlipntaaV 

Bqnlibbr.    Xee  flqcASBiSR. 

BaaAb<lilek(ikwiii>'chlk),n.  A  cblckan  not 
tollj  feathered.     jLocal.) 

Bqnab-ple  (ikwob'plXn.     A  pl<  made  ot 

Suabaoryonn^  plgeoni;  alio,  a  pie  made 
meat,  applea.  and  onloni. 
SOUMO  (•kwak'A),  n.     A  ipeelu  of  heron, 

SqnJul  (Ikwrnl),  n.    (AhbrcT.  of  agunilrDTi,  or 

»n.l1  nnn.l«-  n(  n..<n  u«nhlM)  for  drill  Or 

the  body  of 


Ito^l^' 


men:  b>,  a  fpxad  of  navrlei;  a  act  oFpeople 

BqaaddT  (akwod'!).  a.  Bqnabby.  '  A  latte 
Kpnaddy  monke  that  had  beene  well  fedde 
In  eome  clofiler.'     Grtttu.     (Old  EngUrii 

Bcml4^0U  (ikwod'ronX  n.  [O.Fr.nTuadron. 
Mod.  Fr.  ataadran.  from  It  «fTia<lron«,  a 
•qiiadron.  from  tquadfa.  a  aqoare  — L.  tx, 
and  qaatra.  ■  iqaan,  from  qvatvar,  foar.] 
1.  In  lU  primary  lenae,  a  iquare  or  iqnare 
form ;  and  hence,  a  aqilare  body  of  troop* ; 
a  body  drawn  up  In  a  agnare,    [Bare.) 

JKH  BR.  tuA  ckKbit  used  In  ifwWm  Icln'd. 
1  The  principal  dlrlilon  ot  a  nsiment  oI 
caralry.    The  actual  )treDBtb  of  a  aqnadnin 

b.  Ft.  ion;      ng,  diif ;      TH.  Uan;  th,  lAlu; 


Tarlee  with  that  ot  the  component  troop*, 
but  It  range*  from  1!0  to  UD  •abrea     A 

Suadron  la  dMded  Into  two  troop*,  each 
which  1*  coDimanded  by  It*  caplain,  ai- 
•lil«d  by  1  lieutenant  and  inb-Uonlenant. 
Each  regiment  of  caTalry  coniiat*  of  three 
or  four  tijiudtotu.— L  A  dlvlelon  ot  a  fleet; 
a  detachment  of  ihJpa  of  war  employed  ori 
a  particular  terrlce  or  itatlon,  and  under 
the  command  of  a  commodore  or  Junior 

(ikwod'rohd).  o 

'with  dlr^  flithy7i 
be  fouloraithy] 

dlrty;a*.aMnaIuf  beggar;  a  Hunltd  houH. 
■Uncomb'd  hi*  lock*,  and  tqiuilid  hla  attJr*  ' 

[L.  tqtiaitu,  a 


Bqiuaid  (iwol^na.     IL'^j^idi 
-'"■  •"-•  fllthy.  •qualld,  from  ro™ 
fllthy]  Toul;  fllthy; 


aauAlldB  (ikwkll-de),  n 

nd«).  reumblanoe.!  A  family  of  eUamo- 
branchlale  Hiheh  which  Includea  the  nrl- 
OUB  ipeclea  ot  iharki.  The  type  of  Uil* 
family  I*  the  Llnmeau  genu*  Squalu*.    Bee 

■C  -hettaUof 

■t  ■  •qoalhl. 


Banall  (ikwitD.n.  1.  A  londtcream;  ahanli 
cry.  '  1-he  ihort.  thick  K>b,  loud  icreani. 
and  ihriller  loiuiil.'    Papt.—i.  A  lodden 

Suit  ot  wlud,  frequently  occaaloned  by  the 
ilerruuilon  and  rererberation  of  the  wind 

ment  lucceulou  i>t  guila,  olteo  tccomptoled 

I  bladt  HuoU,  01 
od,  dlmlnl  thing 


light— JUfntffualt.on 
hall,  ateet.  &c.~-A  uAUe  avaU,  one  which 
piodncot  no  diminution  ol  light.— To  losil' 
«tt  /or  tqwiUa,  to  be  on  one%  guard ;  to  be 
OD  111*  watch.    [Colloq.  1 

SqiUtller  (ikw»l'*r),  «.    One  who  •noalUi 
one  that  ihrleki  or  criea  lood. 

SquUly  <*kw»l'l),  a.     l.  Abounding  with 

Hualla;  dltturbed  often  with  ludden  and 
Blent  guitaofwlad;  a*,  tgwilltr  weather, 
£.  Having  unproductlre  ipiu  Intenpened 
throughout:  aald  ol  >  Held  ot  turnip*  or 
In  iHaeitv,  faulty 


reiemblbu  a  ihi 

Sgnalor  (ikw,.r. 
SmaUD.)  Fonln 
'Naatinei*,  aguu 


— STUalar  Bamrii,  In  StoU  law,  a  lem 
meaning  menly  the  atrictnsu  ol  Imprlioa- 

with  the  Tlew  ol  cnmpelling  the  debtor  to 

nay  Ih*  debt,  or  diacloie  any  fund*  which 

fie  may  have  concealed. 
Sqocliu  (ikwt'iui),  fi.    ru,  a  Dih  of  Ibe 

Jiark  or  dog-Hib  family.)  The  generic  name 

given  by  Llomeue  to  the  iharki.  Bee  BBABK. 
Sqnuiw((kwl'ma),  n.  pL  BqnAiDB  ftkwk'- 

ni(>  (Liaacala.   BeeBqamoua)  l.Inbol. 

one  of  the  bract**!  ot  an  amentum  or  catkin; 

one  M  thoae  part*  which  are  amnged  upon 

fUheiiand  other  an 


■anaiuU  (akwa-mi'ta).  n.  pl.  (L  B«a 
BQUAXA)  The  dl<n*lon  Of  repUlea  comprla- 
Ing  Ibe  Opbldia  anakea)  and  LacertUhl 
IlliaTd*},  In  which  the  Integument  derelopi 
homy  acalei.  but  there  are  no  dennal  oaiill' 

w.  ■!■;    wb,  hUc;    ih.  arnre.— See  Kit. 
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SQITARR-COirPLINO 


Sfiuaiiiate,  Bqoamated  (skwrm&t.  akw&'- 
niit-edX  a.  Sqaamose;  covered  with  small 
scale-like  bodies. 

8auailie,t  n.  (L.  tquama^  a  scale.]  A  scale. 
vhauar. 

Bquamella  (skwa-mella).  n.  (L,  dim.  of 
tguama,  a  scale.]  In  tot  a  membranous 
scale-like  bract,  common  on  the  receptacle 
of  the  species  of  CompositsBL 

SqnameUate,  8quamul08e  (skwa-melOit. 
skwam'A-ldsX  a.  In  bot  furnished  with 
little  scales. 

Bquamlfonn(8kwi'ml-form),a.  [L.  sotiama, 
a  scale,  uid  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form 
or  shape  of  scales. 

Bquamlgerous  (skwa-mij'6r-usX  o-  [L- 
»quamiger—$quama,  a  scale,  and  gero,  to 
bear.  ]    Bearinff  or  having  scalea. 

flQUamipen  (skw&'mi-pen),  n.  One  of  the 
Sqnamipennes. 

BQuamipennes  (skw&'mi-pen-n§zX  n.  (L. 
$quama,  a  scale,  and  penna,  a  wing  or  fin.] 
A  family  of  acanthopterygious  (teleostean) 
fishes,  so  named  on  account  of  their  fins 
being  covered  with  scales,  not  only  on  the 
parts  which  have  soft  rays,  but  frequently 
also  on  those  that  have  spinous  ones.  They 
were  all  included  by  Linnnus  in  the  genus 
Chntodon.  They  are  chiefly  small  fishes, 
abundant  in  the  seas  of  hot  climates,  and 
of  the  most  beautiful  colours.  They  frequent 
rocky  shores,  and  their  flesh  is,  generally 
npeaking,  very  wholesome  and  palatable. 
Odled  also  Chmtodontidm. 

Bquamoid  (skw&'moidX  a.  [L.  $quama,  a 
scale,  and  Or.  eido$,  form.]  Beaembling  a 
scale  or  scales:  also  covered  with  scales  or 
scale-like  integuments;  scaly. 

BquamoiaKskwa-md'salXa.  Inofiat  Same 
as  Squamou$.    U.  Spenoer. 

BquamooB,  Squamose  (skwa'-mus,  skwa- 
mdsO.  a.  [L.  Kqnatnostu,  from  iquama,  a 
scale,  from  a  root  ^tad,  Skr.  chhad,  to  cover, 
to  conceal.]  Covered  with  or  consisting  of 
scales;  resembling  scales;  scaly;  as.  the 
tquamotts  cones  of  the  pine.— Squamcu* 
hulb,  a  bulb  in  which  the  outer  scales  are 
distinct,  fieshy.  and  imbricated,  like  the 
inner  scales,  as  in  the  white  and  orange 
lilies.— 59tui>iMm«  bonet,  in  anat  the  bones 
of  the  skult  behind  the  ear,  so  called  l>e- 
canse  they  lie  over  each  other  like  scales.  — 
Squamout  suture,  the  suture  which  con- 
nects the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  with  the  parietal. 

Bquamille  (skwam'filX  n.  rL.,  tquama,  a 
scale.]  In  hoL  a  minute  scale  in  the  flower 
of  agraM. 

S<luaililll08€L  a.    See  Squambllatk. 

Squander  (skwon'ddrX  t.t  (From  A.  Sax. 
Mwindan,  $waud,  twmden,  to  waste  away, 
vanish;  O.H.O.  tuandian,  O.  seftictnden,  to 
vanish ;  (ver)§eh»peud«n,  to  squander.  The 
q  has  been  inserted  as  in  O.  K.  MusUer  for 
tweUer,  $quete  torsweU  (»w€et\  vulgar  sguim 
fortwtm,  <&c.  SeeSQUBAMlSH.]  1.  To  spend 
lavishly  or  profusely;  to  spend  prodigally; 
to  dissipate ;  to  waste  without  economy  or 
judgment ;  as,  to  iguander  one's  money  or 
an  estate. 

The  crime  of  sqiutHiUring  health  is  equal  to  the 
folly.  kambUr. 

S.t  To  scatter;  to  disperse.  '  In  many  thou- 
sand islands  that  lie  •ftuaniertd  in  the  vast 
ocean.'    HowelL 

Our  sgtf$tdtrtd  troops  he  rallies.        Drydtn. 

Stn.  To  spend,  expend,  waste,  lavish,  dissi- 
pate. 

■qnander  (skwon'dteX  n.  Act  of  squander- 
ing.   [Rare. ) 

Bqnaiulerer  (skwon'd^r-^rX  «il.  One  who 
squanders;  one  who  spends  his  money  pro- 
digally, without  necessity  or  use;  a  spend- 
thrift; a  prodigal;  a  waster;  a  lavisher. 

PlentT  in  their  own  keepini;  teaches  them  from  the 
bq^nrng  to  be  sgwinttfrtrs  and  wasters.       LocMt. 

Bqnaiiderliigly  (skwon'd^-ing-lix  ado.  In 
a  squandering  manner;  by  squandering;  pro- 
digally; lavisnly. 

Square  (skw&rX  a.  [0.  Fir.  etqxtarre,  a  square; 
li  tquadra;  from  L.  ex,  and  quadra,  a 
square,  from  qwidrui,  square,  quatnwr,  four. 
See  SquADROir,  Quarry.]  1.  Having  four 
equal  sides  and  four  right  angles;  as,  a 
fquare  room;  a  tquare  figure.— 2.  Forming 
a  right  angle;  as,  a  tquare  comer.  — S.  Hav- 
ing a  shape  broad  for  the  height,  with  recti- 
lineal and  angular  rather  than  curved  out- 
lines ;  as,  a  man  of  a  tquare  frame.  '  lly 
queen's  iottare  brows'  (that  is  foreheadX 
Shak.  —4.  Exactly  suitable  or  correspondent; 
true:  just 

She's  a  most  triumphant  lady,  if  report  be  sipfrt 
to  her.  Shmk. 


6.  Rendering  equal  Justice;  exact;  fair; 
honest. 

Let's  have  fair  plav; 
Square  dealing  I  would  wish  you.      Btau.  &>  Ft. 

0.  Even;  leaving  no  balance;  aa»  to  make  or 

leave   the  accounts  t^tiare.  —  7.  Leaving 

nothing;  hearty;  vigorous. 

By  Heaven,  square  eaters ! 
More  meat,  I  say.  Beau.  &•  Ft. 

8.  Complete;  satisfying;  as,  a  tquare  meal. 
[Colloq.]— 9.  Naut.  at  right  angles  with  the 
mast  or  the  keel,  and  parallel  to  the  horizon. 
—Three  tquare,  five  tquare,  having  three  or 
five  equal  sides,  Sua. :  an  old  and  unwarrant- 
able use  of  tqxuire.— Square  meaturet,  the 
squares  of  lineal  measures,  as  a  tquare  inch, 
a  tqxuire  foot,  a  tquare  yard,  <%c.— Square 
number,  the  product  of  a  number  multiplied 
into  itself.  Thus  the  squares  of  the  natural 
numbers,  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  «c,  are  respectively 
1, 4, 9. 16, 25,  iui.--Square  root,  in  aritk.  and 
alg.  that  root  which  being  multiplied  into 
itself  produces  the  given  numl>er  or  quan- 
tity. Thus  8  is  the  square  root  of  64,  for 
8x8  =  64;  \  is  the  square  root  of  %,  f or  ;  x  * 
=i|.  Also  X*  is  the  square  root  of  x*,  for 
x*x«^=x*;  a-t-a^is  the  square  root  of  a* +2 
ax  -I-  X*,  for  (a-^x)  x  (a  -|-  «)= o«-|-2  ax  +  sfl. 
When  a  given  number  or  quantity  is  not  an 
exact  square,  its  square  root  can  only  be 
found  by  approximation.  Thus  the  square 
root  of  2  is  1-41421,  Ac.^ All  tquare,  all  ar- 
ranged; all  right.  Diekent. 
Square  (skwarX  n.  [See  the  adjective.]  1.  In 

«eom.  a  four-sided  plane  rectilineal  figure, 
aving  all  its  sides  equal,  and  all  its  angles 
light  angles;  a  rectangular  figure  formed 
from  any  given  line  as  the  side.— 2.  What 
nearly  approaches  this  shape;  a  square 
piece  or  square  surface.  '  He  bolted  his  food 
down  his  capacious  throat  in  tquaret  of  8 
incites. '  SirW.SeoU.  Hence— (a)  a  pane  of 
glass.  (6)  In  printing,  a  certain  number  of 
fines  forming  a  portion  of  a  column  nearly 
square:  used  chiefiy  in  reckoning  the  prices 
of  newspaper  advertisements.— 3.  An  area 
of  four  ndes  with  houses  on  each  side;  some- 
times a  sqiuire  block  of  houses;  also,  some- 
times an  area  formed  by  the  meeting  or  in- 
tersection of  two  or  more  streets. 

The  statue  of  Alexander  VII.  stands  in  the  large 
sqtmre  of  the  town.  Addison. 

4.  An  instrument  used  by  artificers,  draughts- 
men, and  others  for  trying  or  describing 
right  angles.  It  consists  of  two  rules  or 
branches  fastened  perpendicularly  at  one 
end  of  their  extremities  so  as  to  form  a  right 
angle.  When  one  ruler  Joins  the  other  In 
the  middle  in  the  form  of  a  T.  it  is  called  a 
T 'tquare.  Hence— 5.  A  measure,  standard, 
pattern,  or  model 

Those  that  affect  antiquity  will  follow  the  square 
thereof.  MUton, 

6.  In  arith.  and  aXg.  the  number  or  quan- 
tity produced  by  multiplying  a  number  or 
quantity  by  itself.  Thus  64  is  the  square  of 
8,  for  8x8=64.— 7. t  Rule;  regularity;  exact 
proportion ;  Justness  of  workmanship  and 
conduct.  '  Corinth  many  ways  reproved, 
they  of  Oalatia  much  more  out  of  tqwire.* 
Hooker. 

I  have  not  kept  my  square:  but  that  to  come 
Shall  all  be  done  by  the  rule.  Shak. 

8.  A  square  body  of  troops.  'The  brave 
tquaret  of  war.'  Shak.  Specifically,  milit. 
a  body  of  infantry  formed  into  a  rectangu- 
lar figure  with  several  ranks  or  rows  of 
men  facing  on  each  side,  with  officers,  horses, 
colours.  <l^..  in  the  centre.  The  front  rank 
kneels,  the  second  and  third  stoop,  and  the 
remaining  ranks  (generally  two)  stand.  This 
formation  is  usually  employed  to  resist  a 
cavalry  charge.  Hollow  squares  are  fre- 
quently formed  with  the  faces  fronting  in- 
wards when  orders  and  instructions.  Ac., 
are  to  be  read  and  the  like.— 9. 1  Extent  equal 
on  all  sides;  compass  or  extent  (But  the 
meaning  in  the  extract  is  doubtful.] 

I  profess 
Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys 
Which  the  most  precious  square  of  sense  possesses. 
And  find  I  am  alune  felicitate 
In  your  hii^ness'  dear  love.  Shak. 

10.  Level;  equality;  generally  with  the. 

We  live  not  on  the  square  with  such  as  these. 
Such  are  our  betters.  Dryden. 

XL  In  attrol.  qnartile;  the  position  of  planets 
distant  90  degrees  from  each  other.  '  Their 
planetary  motions  and  aspect,  in  sexUle, 
tqiMre,  and  time.'  ifiZton.— 12.t  A  quarreL 
See  SqUARB.  v.i.,  2.— 13.t  The  front  part  of 
the  female  dress  near  the  bosom,  generally 
worked  or  embroidered. 


Betwreen  her  breasts,  the  cruel  weapon  rives 
Her  curious  square,  emboss'd  with  swdttngeold. 

—Qeometrieal  tquare,  a  quadrant  (which 
see).— if 0^  tquare.  See  ILkQlC— Square 
of  an  anchor,  the  upper  part  of  the  shank 
<^  an  anchor.  —Square  qfnooring  or  roofing, 
a  measure  of  100  superficial  feet— To  tee 
how  the  tquaret  go,  to  see  how  the  game 
proceeds,  how  matters  are  going  on:  a 
phrase  taken  from  the  game  of  chess»  the 
chess-board  being  formed  with  squares. 

One  frog  looked  about  him  tt  see  how  squares 
went  with  their  new  kin^^.  Sir  H.  L' Estrange. 

—Method  ctf  leatt  tqtMret,  the  method  of 
finding  the  probable  error  in  assuming  the 
mean  of  a  number  of  discordant  observa- 
tions of  a  phenomenon.  In  the  application 
of  this  method,  the  rule  in  all  cases  is  the 
same;  namely,  that  that  result  haa  the 
greatest  probability  in  its  favour,  the  as- 
sumption of  which  makes  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  errors  the  least  possible,  pro- 
vided that  all  the  observations  are  eoually 
worthy  of  confidence.  The  method  of  least 
squares  is  now  universally  used  in  as- 
tronomy.— On  or  upon  the  tquare,  all  right; 
so  as  not  to  be  objectionable;  fair  and 
strictly  honest;  as,  to  play  upon  the  tquare; 
to  act  on  the  tquare. 

Amonsst  known  cheats,  to  play  u/on  the  smart 
You'U  De  undone.  Rochester. 

I  must  keep  things  oh  the  square  If  I  can.  sir.  .  .  . 
I  must  preserve  peace  among  them.  Diehens, 

—To  break  tauaret,  to  depart  from  an  ac- 
customed order.— To  break  no  tquaret,  to 
make  no  difference;  to  give  no  offence. 

I  will  treah  mo  squares  whether  it  be  so  or  not. 

St'r  R.  L'Sstrangt. 

Square  (skwarX  v.t  prot.  A  pp.  a^tiared; 
ppr.  tquaring.  1.  To  form  wiUi  four  equal 
sides  and  four  right  angles.— 2.  To  reduce  or 
bring  accurately  to  right  angles  and  straight 
lines ;  as,  to  tquare  masons'  or  carpenters' 
work.— 3.  To  reduce  to  any  given  measure 
or  standard;  to  compare  with  a  given  stan- 
dard. 

Stubborn  critics,  apt,  without  a  theme 
For  depravation,  to  square  the  general  sex 
By  Cressid's  rule.  Shak. 

4.  To  adjust;  to  rogulate;  to  mould;  to 
shape;  to  accommodate;  to  fit 

O,  that  ever  I  had  squared  nie  to  thy  counsel  Shak. 

Eye  me.  blest  Providence,  and  square  mv  trial 
To  my  proportioned  strength.  MUton. 

5.  To  hold  a  qnartile  position  rospectlng. 

O'er  Libra's  sign  a  crowd  of  foes  prevails. 
The  icy  Goat  and  Crab  that  square  the  scales. 

Creeeh. 

6.  To  make  even  so  as  to  leave  no  differ- 
ence or  balance;  as,  to  tquare  accounts.— 

7.  In  math,  to  multiply  by  itself;  aa»  to 

S\uare  a  number. —8.  Naut.  to  place  at 
ght  angles  with  the  mast  or  keel ;  as.  to 
tquare  the  yards.— To  tquare  the  cirde,  to 
determine  the  exact  area  of  a  circle  in 
square  measure.  See  Quadrattrk.  — To 
tquare  the  thmUdert,  tu  elevate  the  shoul- 
ders so  as  to  give  them  a  square  or  angular 
appearance ;  a  movement  of  scorn  or  dis- 
gust   .Sir  W.  ScoU. 

Bqnare  (skwiir),  v.i  l.  To  suit;  to  fit;  to 
accord  or  agree;  as,  his  opinions  do  not 
tquare  with  the  doctrines  of  philosophers. 

If  we  bring  in  our  minds  this  conception  of  design, 
nothing  can  more  fully  square  with  and  6t  in  tnao 
such  instances  as  these.  n'hrmotL 

2.f  To  quarrel;  to  go  to  opposite  sides;  to 

take  an  attitude  of  offence  or  defence. 

Are  ]rou  such  fools 
To  square  tot  this  t  5Aal. 

8.  To  take  the  attitudes  of  a  boxer;  to  qmr: 
often  followed  by  up.    [C^olloq.] 

Here  Zack  came  in  with  the  ghMres  on.  squaring 
on  the  most  approved  prize-fighter  principles  as  he 
advanced.  /K  Collins. 

Bquare-lrallt  (skwir^iilt),  a.  Of  a  sqvarr 
build;  having  a  shape  broad  for  the  bei^t 
and  bounded  by  rectilineal  rather  than  by 
curved  lines;  as,  a  tquare-buHt  man. 

Bquare-OOnpUxig ( skwarOcu-pl-ing \n.  In 
miU-tcork,  a  kindof  permanent  coupling,  of 


Square-coupling. 

which  the  coupling-box  is  made  in  balnea 
and  square,  corresponding  to  the  form  of  the 
two  connected  ends  of  tM  shafts.   The  two 


Fftte.  flkr,  fat.  f||ll;       me,  met.  Mr;       pine,  pin;     n6te.  not.  move;       tube.  tnh.  bull;       oil.  pound;       M,  8c.  abicne;      f,  8c  fry. 
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halvM  of  Ui«  box  are  bolted  locelher  on  Ihe 
oppoalte  aidea  as  rapraaented  Iqr  the  an- 
nazad  flcure. 

Sqnm-ila  (■kwir-mx  f».  A  file  which  la 
aooare  In  lU  tranaTane  sacUon;  it  ia  nsu- 
ally  taparing.  and  has  one  amooth  tide. 

Savar»-fk«]||0d(akwirtr&md).a.  In  joinery, 
appUod  to  a  work  when  the  framing  hai  all 
In*  anglea  of  ita  stylea.  rails,  and  moant- 
inga  aqoara  without  being  nioalded. 

iqnare-Jolnt  (skwftr'iointX  n.  A  Joint  in 
wooden  stair  in  which  the  edgea  are  brought 
•qnarely  togather  without  rabbeting,  tongue, 
orfsalher. 

•qoanlj  (sicwirliX  adv.  l.  In  a  square 
form;  aa,  aquartlif  built.  — S.  In  a  square 
manner;  suitably;  honeatljr.  'To  deal 
•ptartlif  and  openly'    Sterne. 

S^namiMS  (skwii^nes).  n.  L  The  state  of 
being  aquare.—!  Suitableness;  fairness  in 

(akwiu'tr).  n.   1.  One  who  squares; 


as.  a  tfuarer  of  the  circle  — 2.t  One  who 
qoamu;  a  hot-headed  contentious  fellow. 

U  chwe  »o  jouof  sftmrtr  now  that  will  make  a 
wtthbtatotbedevUr  ShaJt. 


X  One  who  qMurs;  a  sparrer. 

S4aar»-rlf  (skwir'rigi  n.  Naut  that  rig 
in  which  tne  lower  safis  are  suspended  from 
hafisontal  yards.    Sea  next  entnr. 

|q:Bftr»-flgfiDd(skw&r'rigdXa.  JiaxU.  a  term 
araOdd  to  a  Teasel  whose  principal  sails  are 
•xiandod  by  yards  suspended  by  the  middle. 
and  Doi  by  stays,  gaffs,  booms,  and  lateen 
yarda  Thus  a  ship  and  a  brig  are  equare- 
rlffffed  TciMsli 

•qoAIV-roof  (skwir'rttfX  n-  A  roof  in  which 
ttM  principal  rafters  meet  at  a  right  angle. 
I-MLU  (skwftr'silX  n.  A  saU  ex- 
on  a  yard  auspenaed  by  the  middle 
aad  hanging  horixontally.  as  distinguished 
IWini  other  sails  which  are  extended  ob- 
ttqnely. 

|qBAr»4o«d  (akwir'tdd}.  a.  L  Earing  the 
toea  or  end  aquare.  'Obsolete  as  fardin- 
■alea,  mfla.  and  mare-toed  shoes.'  Dr.  W. 
nnoc— 1  Formal:  precise;  finical;  punoti- 
Uoua;  prim. 

Have  «•  MM  ahao^  aD  learnt  these  cgpreMloiu  of 
•*a  f I nrtni.  aad  aocrad  th—  whea  la  the  $enmr*-t9*d 
«aCeT  Thacktrt^y. 

(skwir'tAz),  n.  A  precise,  for- 
old-fashioned  personage,  llie  term 
from  the  wearing  by  gentlemen  of  the 
old  sdiool  of  the  square-toed  boots  or  shoes 
faahliinshle  in  their  younger  days. 

i.««t«  XIV the  old  tfuarttoet,  the  idol  of 

1  Id  Bjr  adad  aa  undoubted  aad  royal 

Tkackermy. 

n«w,  doa\  yoa  be  jawioff  away  about  yxmng 
le'«  ao  «ad  of  a  sockiMr  wiseacre. 

r.  //i^Acr. 
>  (skwii'Ish),  a.    ICearly  square. 
-.J«,  Boiuurnnui  (skwir'ds,  skwu^- 
tL.  sfttorroffia,  rough,  scurfjr,  scabby.  ] 
In  ML  ocfttnd  with  processes  spreading  at 
i%hi  aaglaa  or  in  a  greater  degree. 
1— nnnii  aliilMdfskwar^Os-sUshtXa.  In 
with  minor  dirisions  at  right 
to  the  others;  squanoao-lacinfate. 


(skwir-r6's6-den''Ut\ 

In  boL  bearing  taeth  on  the  margin  not 
tjrtac  in  the  plane  of  the  leaf,  but  forming 
■a  ai«ie  with  it 

ImaZTOM-UdalAte  (skwtr-rd'«6U-sin1- 
UX  A  In  boL  laceratad  or  slashed  in  a 
a^nairuat  way,  aa  a  leaf;  squarrose-slushed. 

Snmoao-BtmiAtipartita  (skwar-rd'sft- 
pi»-ast  I  ptiTltX  a.  In  fret  deeply  piooa- 
tlftd  with  sqnaopose  diviaionsb  as  the  leaf  of 


art 


te 


(skwftr-rd'sd-pin- 

^  a.    In  boL  pinnatifld  with  the 
ao  straggling  as  to  appear  on  dU- 
plsnte.  as  a  leaf. 

.-■lOM  (skwan'rik-UsX  a.  In  bot.  some- 

aqoarmae;  slightly  sqnarroae. 

(skwoshXat    [O.C.«7i«aceAm,from 

tekier,  eequaeker,  eeeacker.  Hod. 

;  to  crush,  to  sqnaah.  from  L.  ex, 

•nliraly,  and  eeaetare,  to  constrain, 

seachis.  pp.  of  eoffo,  eoaehem^  to  force 

eepent).    As  renrda  the  noun,  per> 

onomatoiMaia  has  nad  aome  influence 

laehing  tnepa 


nm 


particular  meanings  to  this 
flea  alao  Sqvat]    To  crush;  to  beat 
I  Into  pulp  or  a  flat  masa 
(skwoahX  n.    I.  Something  soft  and 

ifced:  aomothlng  onripe  and  soft; 

\  an  onripe  pea-pod. 

old  eawigli  for  a  aaa.  nor  young  enough 
la  bcflirc  Tk  a  peaacod. 


8.  A  sodden  fall  of  a  heary  soft  body;  a  ahock 
of  soft  bodies. 

since  they  wlO  overload  my  shoulder*.  I  shall  throw 
down  the  burden  with  a  sqtuuh  amonK  them. 

My  fan  was  stopped  by  a  terrible  squash,  that 
sounded  loader  than  the  cataract  of  Niagara.  Swil/t 

Sauash  (skwoshX  n.  [From  American  In- 
oian  name :  * A»kutaequaeh, .  .  .  which  the 
English  from  them  call  tquathee.'  Roger 
Wuliame.  From  aequaeh  (pi  X  raw ,  sreen.  ] 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Cucurbits,  C.  Melopepo, 
and  ita  fruit,  cultivated  in  America  as  an 
article  of  food.   SeeOouRD. 

S^$iash  Is  an  Indian  kind  of  p^mplon  that  grows 
apace.  B^tU. 

Sauaill  (skwashX  n.  [Comp.  mueqvaeh,] 
'rhe  American  name  for  a  species  of  weasel 

The  smell  of  our  weasels,  and  ermines,  and  pole- 
cats is  fragrance  itself,  when  compared  to  that  of 
the  squash  and  the  skunk.  GcUsmitk. 

Bquaili-lrag  (8kwosh'bag),n.  A  name  given 
in  Uie  United  States  to  insects  well  known 
for  their  destructive  ravages  upon  squash 
and  pumpkin  planta 

Squallier  (skwosh'6rX  n.  One  who  squashes. 

Squaali-gaard,  Bquaali-meloii  (skwosh'- 
gord,  skwosh'mel-onX  n.  The  Cuewf^Ua 
Mekipepo.    See  Squash. 

SqnaillilieM  (skwosh'i-nesX  fk  The  state 
of  being  sonashy,  soft,  or  miry.  fColloq.] 
'Oive  a  trifle  of  strength  and  austerity  to 
the  gquoMneee  of  our  friend's  poetrr,  and 
reduce  in  almost  every  piece  its  quantity  to 
half.'    Landor. 

Booaali-ylne  (skwosh'vInX  n.  Same  aa 
Squaeh  OT  SquoA-aowrd. 

Bquaahy  (skwosh'n,  a.  Soft  and  wet;  miry; 
muddy;  pulpy.    fColloq.] 

Squat  (skwotX  e^t.  pret  A  pp.  emtatied;  ppr. 
equatting.  [From  Frov.  K  oimu,  to  squat  or 
cower  down :  O.  Fr.  9t<a£tr, to  auck,to  bend ;  It 
auaUire,  qttattare,  to  squat  or  cower  down, 
to  lie  close;  same  origin  as  s9iuMA,v.t]  l.To 
sit  down  upon  the  haras  or  heels,  aa  a 
human  being;  to  sit  close  to  the  ground;  to 
cower,  as  an  animal ;  as,  to  equal  down  on 
one's  hama— 2.  To  settle  on  land,  especially 
public  or  new  lands,  without  any  title  or 
ririit;  as,  to  equat  upon  a  piece  of  conmion. 
Maeaulay.    See  Squattbk. 

Sqoat  ( skwot  ),v.t  L  t  To  bruise  or  make 
flat  by  a  fall— S.  To  put  on  the  hams  or 
heels;  to  cause  to  cower  or  lie  close  to  the 
around :  used  reflexively.  'Then  soiMtesd 
AUne»{f  down  with  his  legs  twistea  under 
him. '    Marrya  i. 

Squat  (skwotx  a.  [See  the  verb.  ]  1.  Sitting 
on  the  hams  or  heels;  sitting  close  to  the 
ground;  cowering. 

Hha  there  they  foand, 
5fMa/Ukcatoad.cUMeattbeearofEve.    MiUem. 

2.  Short  and  thick,  like  the  figure  of  an  ani- 
mal squatting.  'The  body  equat  or  talL* 
Prior. 

Sqiiat  (skwot).  n.  L  The  posture  of  one 
who  sits  on  his  hama,  or  close  to  the  ground. 

She  sits  at  squat  and  scrubs  her  leathern  face. 

Drydeu. 

It  A  sudden  ift  crushing  fall.  'Bruises, 
f^uotf,  and  falla'  Q.  Herberts.  Inmining, 
(a)  A  flat  bed  of  ore  extending  but  a  little 
distance.  (6)  A  sort  of  mineral  which  con- 
sists of  tin  ore  and  spar. 

Bquaterole  (skwaf  «r-dlX  n.  A  name  some- 
tunes  given  to  the  gray  plorer  or  sandpiper. 
It  is  an  English  form  given  to  the  generic 
name  Squaterola. 

Squattna  (skwatrnaX  n.  [L,  a  kind  of 
fish,  a  skate.)  A  genus  of  cartilaginous 
fishes  somewhat  akin  to  the  rays,  belonging 
to  the  famil  V  SquaUnidsB.  The  S.  angelue 
is  the  angel-flsh  or  monk-flsh.    See  Akobl- 

FDH. 

flquatlnidai  (skwa-tinl-diX  n.pl  A  family 
of  sharks  in  which  the  body  is  depresseo, 
and  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  large  and 
broad,  so  that  the  members  somewhat  re- 
semble the  n^ys-  The  genus  Sqtutina  ia  the 
type. 

Squatter  (akwot'drl  n.  1.  One  that  squata 
or  sHs  dose.  —  8.  One  that  settles  on  new 
land,  particularlv  on  public  land,  without  a 
title.  In  Australia  the  term  is  also  applied 
to  one  who  occuplea  an  tinsettled  tract  of 
land  aa  a  sheep-farm  under  lease  from  gov- 
ernment at  a  nominal  rent  The  word  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  looser  and  wider  sense. 

We  then  (Bscover  that  the  effect.  If  not  the  ol>|ect, 
of  the  Bill  would  be  to  overturn  the  parochial  system 
on  which  the  Church  (of  Ei^laad)  b  established,  and 
to  throw  open  the  services  aad  representative  author- 
ity of  the  Church  to  Mnysfuattfrs  who  could  coax  or 
t>oUy  the  bishop  into  granting  them  a  licence. 


Squatting  (skwaf  ing).  a.  Adapted  or  used 
for  settling  or  squatting  on ;  occupied  by 
aquatters. 

Wodgate  was  the  sort  of  sfumUtttf  district  of  tlie 
great  mining  region.  Disratti. 

Squaw  (skwf^X  ^  [Amer.  Indian.]  Among 
American  Indians,  a  female  or  wife. 

Squawk  (ekwakX  vi  [See  Squkae.]  To 
cry  with  a  loud  harsh  voice. 

Your  peacock  perch,  pet  post 
To  strut  and  spread  the  tail,  and  sguantA  upon. 

_  .     .  Br*vnin£. 

Bquawl  (skwfil).  v.i    TosqualL 

Bquaw-ro<yt<skw»'rtftXn.  A  singular  scaly 
plant  {OmophUie  eanerieana,  nat  order 
OrobanchesBX  a  native  of  America,  foimd 
growing  in  clusters  among  fallen  leavea  in 
oak  woods. 

Sauaw-weed  (skwu'wMX  a.  A  medidnal 
plants  the  Sev^eio  aureue,  uaed  in  dJanssnn 
of  the  skin. 

Squeak  (skwikX  v.L  [Imitative;  comp. 
•quawk:  G.  quiebm,  to  squeak;  8w.  eqvdka, 
to  cry  like  a  frog.]  1.  To  utter  a  sharp, 
shrill  cry,  usually  of  short  duration :  to  ciy 
with  an  acute  tone,  as  a  fretful  child,  a  pig. 
a  mouse,  or  the  like;  or  to  make  a  sharp 
noise,  as  a  pipe  or  reed,  a  wheel,  a  door, 
and  the  like.  'And  the  sheeted  dead  did 
equetUt  and  gibber.'  Shak.  'As  naturally 
as  pigs  iqueak. '    Hudibrae. 

Who  can  endure  to  hear  one  of  the  rough  old 
Romans  squtoMing  through  the  mouth  of  an  eunudbf 

AtUisoH. 

2.  To  break  sDence  or  secrecy ;  to  confess ; 
to  speak. 

If  he  be  obstinate,  put  a  dvil  question  to  him  upon 
the  rack,  and  he  squtaks,  I  warrant  him.     Dryitn. 

Squeak  (skwSkX  ».  A  sharp  shrill  sound 
suddenly  uttered,  either  of  the  human  voice 
or  of  any  animal  or  instrument,  such  as  a 
child  utters  in  acute  pain,  or  as  pigs  utter, 
or  aa  is  made  by  carriage  wheels  when  dry. 
or  by  a  pipe  or  reed.  'Many  a  dreadful 
grunt  and  doleful  tgiieaJr.'  Dryden.  'The 
coquette  .  .  .  with  a  great  many  skittish 
notes,  affected  sotMolct.^  Addieon. 

Squeaker  (skw«r«rX  n.  l.  One  that  squeaks 
or  utters  a  sharp  shrill  sound.  '  Mimical 
equeakert  and  bawlers.'  Eehard.^2,  A  pi- 
geon under  six  months  of  sge. 

Squeaking  (skwdk'ing-liX  a<fv.  In  a 
squeskinff  manner. 

Squeal  (skwdlX  t.i.  [A  thin  form  of  equaU 
(which  seeX  It  implies  a  shriller  sound.] 
To  give  a  more  or  less  prolonged  cry  with  a 
sharp  shrill  voice,  aa  certain  animals  do,  in- 
dicating want,  displeasure,  or  pain. 

She  pinched  me,  and  called  me  a  squtaling  chit 

Sttttt. 

Squeal  (tkwflX  n.  A  shrill  sharp  cry;  a 
squeak. 

SqueamlihCskw^mishXa.  [Prov.  E.  tisram- 
ifA;  0.  and  Prov.  eweam,  an  attack  of  sick- 
ness, from  A.  Sax.  eu;ima,  a  swimming  or 
giddinesa  The  q  has  been  inserted  partly 
perhaps  through  the  influence  of  qualmieh, 
the  meaning  being  similar;  but  see  SquAK- 
DBR.]  Having  a  stomach  that  is  easily 
turned,  or  that  readily  nauseates  anything: 
hence,  nice  to  excesa  in  taate;  fastidious: 
easily  disgusted;  apt  to  be  oflTended  at 
trifling  improprieties;  scrupulona 

9uoth  he.  that  honour's  very  squtamish 
hat  takes  a  basting  for  a  blemish.    Hudikras. 
True  humanity  consists  not  in  a  sfummish  ear : 
H  coosiMa  not  In  starting  or  shrlaking  at  tales  of 
-' C.  J.  F*x. 


Sth.  Qualmiah,  ftatidious,  dainty,  ovemloe. 
scrupulous,  strsitlaoed. 

Squeamlibly  (skw«'mishHX  oda.  In  a 
squeamish  or  niatidiotu  manner;  with  too 
much  nioenesa    T.  IForlon. 

SqueamlBlmeiS  (skwd'mishnesX  n.  The 
state  or  qualitv  of  being  squeamish ;  exces- 
sive niceness;  fastidiousness;  excessive  scru- 
pulousness. 

The  thorough-paced  pnlMcks  most  presently  langh 
at  the  semmmisMttss  of  his  consdance.       SMtth. 

Squeamouaf  (skw^^musX  a.    Squeamiah. 

Bqueaallieggt  (skwt'xittesXn.  Nauaea;  qnea- 
nness.  '  A  souaoa^MSt  and  rising  up  of  the 
heart  against  any  mean,  vulgar,  or  mechuii- 
cal  condition  of  men.'    Hammond. 

Squeasyt  (akwA'siX  a.  Queasy;  nice;  squeam- 
ish; scnipuloua 

SqueeiabllttF  (skw«x-a-biri-UX  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  aqueeaable.  Spee- 
tatornewepaper. 

Squeesabto  ( skwfe'a-bl  X  a-  l-  enable  or 
admitting  of  being  soneeaed.— 2.  Fig.  cap- 
able of  being  oonatrsitted ;  mm,  a  equeetoMe 
government    [Colloq.] 

Bqueeie  (skw«sX  at  pret  A  pp.  equeezed; 
ppr.  s^tiaafin^.    [Formerly  equiee,  equigg. 


«*,  aftate:     tt.  Se.  loek;     g.  go;      J,  M>;     *.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  si^;     »H,  CJken;  th,  CJUa;     w,  wig;    wh,  wMg;    sh,  afare.-See  KIT. 
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BUMU;  niththe 
il  c  una.  wlUi  I 


ID  iddlUoD  of  tal- 
iM.  >  bralM ;  8w. 

_.  , ^  to  *qa*>l>,  to 

1.  To  pnu  iMtwaen  two  ImxUm; 
ID  piiH  gIohIj;  to  cmhi  u.  to  (fUMH  ui 
oranc*  wllb  Um  Bngen  or  vllb  mn  Inibru- 
manti  to  b*  ifiwuid  tn  a  crowd :  otUn  to 
PNn  u  H  toeiwl  InloBormolitDn.  Siak, 
%  To  clup  cIomIj:  to  pna  loTlnfly. 


lo  hina  byutortloiL— t.  To  lorca  brpn» 

«;iMcla  wilier  tluoiigta  tslt:  otten  with  ouC.- 
u.  lo  iquttu  All  a  tMT.— Stn.  To  pre**, 
cniih.  caixiprm.  clup,  hn^,  ciowd. 
BiinaBU  (>kw$z).  r.C    i.  To  proa:  to  pnu 

wty;  to  pui  br  prawmc. 

bcTon  he  cu  [CI  cS.  .Sir  K,  £^X^!vi 

I  To  pan  ttiroDgh  a  bodj  I , 

applied.  StiileA—Tn  tqtteeu  Uinnigh,  la 
pan  tbrougb  by  pnaiing  and  urging  for- 
ward; aa,  to  tm»ut  lArougli  a  cmwd. 

IqOMM  (alnrli).  n.    t  Pr«t 

don  batwatn  bodi**.— 1  Ataugoi 


whlcb  la  forced  oi 
widMiWdiniri  of 

SqiulDh(>kwekb). 

■  blow  (with  prcOii „ 

ffiaA,  Ac);  allied  perhapa  to  giwU.]  To 
cmih;  to  dealroy.    [Colloq.] 

Oh  tvu  joal  hich  ud  mhw  to  it  l^eUA'li 

Squaloh  (ikwatch).  1. 1,   To  b*  cnubed. 
Sqnalob  (ikwelcbX  ».     A  fiat  haavj  IilL 
(CoUoq.I 

•qiunollt  (ikwenah),  v.t.    To  qneocb. 

BgnttMrne  (■k««-tCg').  n.  An  American 
Bih,  the  XatTU  tqytUaaiu  of  Ultcbcll,  Uie 
OleiUkuirrgalitotCu'ritr.  TerrcomRioD  In 
the  walen  of  Long  [aland  Sonnd  and  adja- 
eeot  baja,  when  11  la  captured  la  lane 
qnuitiClcifDrthetatale.  It  prodocei  a  dull 
aound  like  that  of  a  dmm. 

Squib  (akwib),  II  (From  O.  E.  i^ippi,  for 
wippi  (comp.  tqutatnith  for  almllar  Letter 
ohuge^  lo  more  alooi  iwUtlf.  to  aweep 
tloBf.  Icol  tfteo.  to  Aaah,  to  dart,  n^r.  a 
BwUtmaTemenV  alUed  to  «•*«>  and  neoep. 
Sktat]  L  A  UtUe  pipe  or  boAow  cfllDder 
of  paper  Ailed  wlu  gnapowder  or  other 
'  wUch  being  Ignited  It 


Sqoler.t  n,  aD< 
Bqiiierie,t  n. 

"-'—     C*ai-__  , 

, •  (akwigq),  «,(.    [Pmbablrfo 

le  (comp. ,  a>  to  letter  cbange.avnAa 
1.1.  v., -jo-naMllaed  antTdloi. 


about  like  an  ad ;  to  •gnlno.    (Vnl^, 


a  apicadlng  perianth,  al 

tb«  perUnto,  nnooth  fllaminta,  a 
parted  OTair.  and 


1  Britain— 


dlltiol  Comwali, 
and  InqneDt 
alia  In  the  Ork-  J 
My  and  Shetland  I 
Iilca,  and  S.  au- 
tumnolif,  which 
orowi  alw  In 
Cornwall  and  In 


t  chkit; 


Sea  SqciLLl.- _, 

lattel,  trom  Iti  raaonUasce  to  the  preced- 
ln|t  baring  a  Ions  body  coverad  with  Bcnu^ 
the  baad  broad  and  aqml. 
8qilllU(ikwinaXn.  Ageniiaofcniitaceana, 
order  Stonapoda.  th*  trp«  of  tbe  family 
BonllUdB,  baring  the  bodj  long  and  aemf- 
cTllndric,  Hiinewhat  raaembUng  that  of  a 
lobttar.  TbohellcoiuiiUotBdneleihlcld 
of  an  olongatod  qnadrilateral  fonn.coreriiu 
the  bead,  the  antenna  and  ejwa  eicepted, 
wblch  we  placed  on  a  common  anterior 
articulation.  Tbe  «a  are  phi 
(hort  footalalka  Ae  apedea 
Inhabltanta  of  the  Beat  of  waTiu  vnmnM. 
The  beat  known  of  the  Dnmeront  ipeclea  la 

atailmp(9;  nunlii)  of  the  Uedllemnean. 

BqolllacM,  BqoUm  (akwU'a.je.  akwii'jc), 

n.  Jfauf.<a)aamallBWabmadEotDntai>t«l 
nm.    lb)  An  initninitnt  In  the  form  of  a 
hoe.  covered  with  leather,  ued  lo  rub  the 
decka  after  waahlng. 
■qnUlUa  (tkwiniHi*),  a.  bJ.     (L  mmiUa, 

Sum,  and  Or.  e>doi,reaemblBnn.]  Atamtl)' 
alomapod  cruilaceiuil,  of  which  the  genua 
Bonllla  ti  the  trpe.     See  8i)mLLA. 
Stmimtle  (ikwri-Uflk).  a.    or,  pertaining 
to,orobta]nedfroniiqullU.  'SjufUiticrina- 


cation  of  the  term 


Woodbuft. 

„(akwlmh,ak<iOHn.    , 

'nh.  a  amall  pendentlve  arch 

— "■■ — n  fonntd  acroc  — 

tower  to  anppor 

'  oetaaon.  Thei 

have  DoeD  Bugg 


boanl,  which  waa  ilao  called  a  aqnlneb  or 

Bquturt  (tkwln'il).  h.    Sane  aa  Quiniv. 
Bqnlnt  (akwlnt),  a.    (Comp.  O.  and  Proi.  & 
•^iiny.  tquiny,   to  aqilfnt;  -•"-•■  ■-  " 


ilope,  tdhufn,  tcAuinacA,  alopli 


.... .Bloplnt. 

, perhapi  conneclad  with  oalaM, 

but  IhehiitorTol  the  ward  I)  •onKwhatob' 
icon.)  1.  LooUne  obllquBljr;  looking  not 
directly:  tookhig  aakance.  'Banldi  BniHil 
•DBpiclon.'  JftUon.- 1.  Not  baring  the  optic 
Biei  coincident :  aald  of  the  ena;  a  ddeet 
caalaoed  by  a  pofTnanent  UiarlBnlng  of 
-  -  ■"-  '--eraTatraight  moMlea.  and  a 


t :  aald  of  the  eyea;  a  dd 
It  UiarlBnln; 

It  elongation  of  It 


of  the  lateral 

pennanent  elongi „ 

S^mnl  queiH,  in  anh.  an  eitemal  oblique 


%  To  ban  tha  aiea  of  the  eyea  not  ( 

dent:  to  be  affected  with  atiablimoa 
peraon  BffufnU  badly.— S.  Ti 
reeled  obUqoely;  Io^btb  an 


coincide;  aa.  one  that  haa  a  KUnit. 
Breft.  an  oblique  opening  paaring  tl 


the  wall)  of  many  old  chnrehet.  naaally 
conatructcd  for  the  purpoie  of  enabllag  a 
penon  la  the  trutepta  or  alilei  to  lee  the 
eleiatlon  ol  the  boat  at  the  high  altar.  The 

both  lldea  ot  the  chancel  arch;  but  they  an 
alao  found  In  other  poaLtiona  tboogh  always 
diiMted  to  an  altar.  Oenerally  they  atvnot 

11  feet  in  hel^t.  aa  at  Mlnater-LoTdl,  Ox- 
fordahlre.  The  name  Hmffioteopt  la  aeone- 
tlmea  applied  to  Uiem. 

Mnlnt-ar*  (akwintix  n.    An  eye  that 

BqillIIt-«rMI<akwJnnd).a.  1.  Hiring  eyM 
thataqnint;  baring  Byea  with  non<olncldeiit 
aiea.  —  1  Obliqac ;  indirect ;  mallciiani 
'Fllae  andiD«in|.w*dprBlBe.'  SirJ^Dnt- 
kan.  — I.  Looking  obliquely  or  by  aide 
glance);  aa.  imtnt-tyiit  tealonay  or  envy. 

if^aliLtifaCO  (akwint-l-f«Ml  a.  (A  Cancltnl 
totmatloti  from  t^utnt  {  Sgnlntlng.  '  Tb* 
llmbttl  and  Ihe  jouinJ^foomald.'  i>ryd#i^ 
■(Hnoleteandlow.) 

Hldlltliiciakwlnt^ngl.n.  lliB  act  or  haUt 
«  looking  aqoLnt;  atrabiimoa  (which  aeel. 

Sqnlnttncly  (akwiDting-UX  •>•'«'  with 
aqulnt  look;  itj  aide  glancea. 

BqulOTi  Sanlnny  (ikwiD'DjB.i  To  look 
Kidinl.    (Old  BDd  pmrinclaL^ 


Sqttlr.t  SqnbTl  («kw«rX  v.t  and  i  (Frob«- 

bly  ImluiiTe  of  Uie  aound  of  a  body  piaafiw 
npldty  throosb  the  air;  comp.  HAvT.Mtial 
To  throwwlSajerk;  tocaa  elocutaloiw: 


n(.  met.  btr;      p(ne,  jdaj 


lAbe,  tub,  bgll;       dH,  pound;       0.  Be.  abiiDa;     t,  Be  tqt- 
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iQISlllltF  (akwb'al-ti).  n.    Same  u  Squire- 

9qmawt6tj itkwVJkt'ldy^n.  BtOMtmSguire- 

•rtAy. 
Igillrt  (dcwlr)^    {A  caatr.  ot  e9quire.  See 

nqvuiB.]  1.  The  title  of  a  gentleman  next 

bi  tmak  to  a  knight 

Thm  ml  are  princes,  baroos,  kalcfats,  squires, 
A«dR»dMMa<tf  blood.  SMaJk. 


1  An  attendant  on  a  knlgfat;  the  knight's 
tfiMd  <xr  annoor  bearer. 

Then  icadhifr  tier  toof^  lord  tho'  kU  muuk'd 
l»  ilkiic«  ^d  bbu  terrtce  as  a  sfuirt.      Ten^ysttt. 

Hence— 8.  An  attendant  on  a  great  warrior, 
a  noble  or  roral  personage,  or  the  like;  alio, 
in  oolloqnlai  language,  a  devoted  male  at- 
tendant on  a  lady;  a  male  companion;  a 
bean;  agaUant 

Many,  there  I'm  caHed 
Tbc  jyw/rv  of  dame*,  or  senrant  of  the  sea. 

MassBUftr. 

4.  A  title  popQlarlyglven  to  a  conntrv  gen- 
tleman.-&  in  the  United  States,  a  titto  of 
mvletratea  and  la«]rer&  In  New  England 
H  la  given  particnlarljr  to  Jnttlcea  or  the 
and  jndgee;  in  Ftonniylvania  to  Jos- 
of  the  peace  only, 
(•kwirl  e.(.  pret  A  pp.  iquir^d;  ppr. 
muiting.  L  To  attend,  as  a  squire.— 2.  To 
anend.  as  a  bean  or  gallant;  to  escort:  as,  to 
a  lady  to  the  gardens.    [CoUoq.] 


He  (a  Prenrhmaal  sfmires  her  to  eirery  place  she 

"'.  GtaAri 


•a  picaaare  or  btisfaieta.    IV.  Guthrie. 

Sntrgt  (skwIrXn.  [O.Fr.  —quierr$,  A  square. 
See  8<20Am&]  A  rule;  a  foot-rule;  a  square. 

Not  the  *ont  of  the  three  but  Jumps  twelve  foot 
aadahalfbytbex^Mtrc  ShaJk. 

Iffolraarcli  (skwbHrkX  n.  A  member  of 
tae  HialrBarcny.    Ld.  Lyiton. 

■qnSrearohal  (skwir-Ark'alX  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  squirearchy. 

Sqntraarcllj  (skwfrllrk-iX  n.  The  squires 
orgvntl«nen  of  a  country  taken  collecuvely; 
Uie  domination  or  political  influence  eier- 
eiMd  by  squires  considered  as  a  body. 
Written  also  Souirardiy. 

IqvtTMn  (skwi-r^nHL  n.  A  small  or  petty 
sqnire ;  a  half -squire,  naif -f armer.  '  Ignorant 
aadworthlessimurftfni.'  Macautay.  (Irish.  1 

IqidrtllOOd  (skwii^^d).  n.  The  rank  and 
Hale  oC  a  squire.    Swifi. 

Wqaalntiiag  (skwlrlingx  n.  A  small  or  petty 
squire     tWavsoa.    [Used  in  contempti 

■Bndr^  (skwiiaiX  *-    Becoming  a  squire. 

Ittliii^aMp  (skwir'ship),  n.     Squirehood. 

l^niun  (akwtom),  v.t  or  L  f Perhaps  a 
■odlScatkm  of  msorm,  to  wriggle  up  a 
Inc.  the  q  being  inserted  as  in  tqufmdier, 
mmmmJMh.  Some  connect  it  with  Iith.Mrm. 
Skr  tiuwJLaworm.)  LTomoreUkeaworm 
ered.  with  writhing  or  contortions.  [Local.] 
1  Tb  cUmb  by  emnrarJng  and  clinging  with 
1b»  hands  and  feet  as  to  a  tree  without 
(United  Statea.] 
(/ricwArmXn.  L  A  wrigsUng  motion, 
thai  at  a  worm  or  eeL— sTAaut  a  twist 


flketha 


t«ntsr.   SeeSQtm. 

'     '    tf  (skwirYelX  n.    (O.Fr.  emirtl,  f- 
ICcMLflr.  iewmuSi,  from  L.L  tehurir- 
r,  dim,  of  L.  adutruM^  Or.  AUnimt,  a  squir> 
iHrt,  a  shadow,  and  otira,  a  tail.    lit 
tke  animal  that  shades  Itielf  with  ita  tail] 


{SfiHrus  vuigturis) 


nideni  mammal  of  the  family 
cbe  type  of  which  is  the  genus 
rtmesqulTTela.  This  family  oom- 
thrve  gfonpa— the  true  squirrels 
i  the  froand-equirrels  (TamiasX  and 
(Ptinomys  and  Sdurop- 


terusX  The  true  squirrels  are  distinguished 
by  their  strongly  compressed  inferior  uicisors 
and  by  their  long  bushy  taiL  They  have  four 
toes  biefore  and  Ave  behind,  llie  thumb  of 
the  fore-foot  is  sometimes  marked  by  a  tu- 
bercle. They  have  in  all  four  grinders,  vari- 
ously tuberculated,  and  a  very  small  addi- 
tional one  above  in  front,  which  very  soon 
falls.  The  head  is  large,  and  the  eyes  pro- 
jecting and  lively.  Several  species  are  enu- 
merated, as  the  common  squirrel,  which  in- 
habits Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia,  the 
cat-squirrel  and  gray  squirrel,  both  Amer- 
ican spedes.  The  common  British  squirrel 
{SdwruM  vulgari»)  and  several  other  species 
are  remarlcably  nimble,  running  up  trees 
and  leaping  from  branch  to  brancn  with 
surprising  agility.  They  sulisist  on  nuts, 
acorns,  seeds.  &c.,  of  which  they  lay  up  a 
store  for  winter,  some  of  them  in  hollow 
trees,  others  in  the  earth.  The  fur  of  some 
of  the  American  species  is  an  article  of  com- 
merce. See  also  Oround-squibrkl  and 
Ptbromts. 

84lllrrel-COm(8kwlr'rel-kom).n.  The  Amer- 
ican name  for  a  fragrant  plant  of  the  genus 
Dicentra(Z).  eanadtntU),  nat  order  Fiunarl- 
woem. 

Bquirrel-llali  (skwir'rel-flsh),  n.  A  sort  of 
perch. 

8iq[iiirrel-moiik07  (skwir'rel-mnng-ki),  n. 
A  platyrhine  monkey  of  the  genus  (^lli- 
thnx.  inhabiting  Brazil,  resembling  in  gen- 
eral appearance  and  size  the  familiar  squir- 
rel   See  Saooin. 

Squirrel-tall  (skwir'rel-t&lX  ^  A  name 
for  a  species  of  wild  barley,  Hordeum 
fnaritimum. 

Bqnlrt  (skwdrt).  v.t  [Prov.E.  twirt,  L.O. 
swirtjen,  to  squirt,  the  9  being  inserted  as 
in  squander,  gofuamuth.  Corop.  also  Icel. 
ikvetta,  to  squirt]  To  eject  or  drive  out 
of  a  narrow  pipe  or  orifice  in  a  stream;  as, 
to  ^uirt  water. 

The  hard-featured  miscreant  cooUjr  rolled  his  to* 
bacco  in  hb  cheek  and  sfMirted  the  juice  into  the 
fire-grate.  Sir  IV.  Sectt. 

Bqnlrt  (skwArtX  v.i,  l.  To  be  thrown  out 
or  ejected  from  a  narrow  orifice  in  a  rapid 
stream:  as.  water  tgiortf  from  a  pipe.— 2.  To 
throw  out  words.    [Old  slang.] 

You  are  so  R^ven  to  squirting  np  and  down,  and 
chattcrinfr,  that  the  world  would  sa^.  I  had  chosen  a 
jack.pudding  for  a  prime  minister.  Sir  R.  L Estrange. 

8<|tllrt  (skw6rt),  n.  1.  An  instrument  with 
which  a  liquid  Is  ejected  In  a  stream  with 
force;  a  syringe. 

His  weapons  are  a  pin  to  scratch  and  a  squirt  to 
bespatter.  A/r. 

2.  A  small  Jet;  as,  a  ¥i^iri  of  water.— 8.  A 
foppish  young  fellow;  a  whipper-snapper. 
[CoIIoq.    United  States.] 

Bquirtor  (skw6rf  6r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  squirts. 

Bqulrtlng-oacimiber  (skw6rfing-kfi-kum- 
DdrX  n.  One  of  the  popular  names  of 
the  fruit  of  BdtMXLium  cigretU,  which,  when 
nearly  ripe,  separates  suddenly  from  its 
peduncle,  at  the  same  time  ejecting  its 

juices  and  seeda 

Sqnlry  f  (skwi'ri),  n.  The  body  of  squires; 
the  squirearchy. 

Bradlu,  ShwUldha  (srttdlia,  shrildlia),  n. 
A  fimeral  ceremony  paid  by  the  Hindus  to 
the  manes  of  deceased  ancestors,  to  eflTect 
l^  means  of  oblations,  the  re-embodying  of 
the  soul  of  the  deceased  after  burning  his 
corpse,  and  to  raise  his  shade  from  this  world 
up  to  heaven  among  the  manes  of  departed 
ancestors. 

SrATaka  (srU'va-ka  or  shri'va-ka).  n.  [Skr. 
sruL  to  hear.]  A  name  given  to  those  dis- 
ciples of  Buddha  who  tlux>ngh  the  practice 
of  the  four  great  truths  attain  the  dignity 
(rf  saints. 


Stab  CstabX  9.t  pret.  A  pp.  tlabbed;  ppr 
ttabbing.  [A  word  allied  to  ftajf,  thougli 
its  history  is  uncertain.    Probably  direcUy 


from  the  Celtic;  comp.  Gael  ttob,  Iv, 
itcbaim^  to  stab,  to  thrust  or  drive  into 
something;  OaeL  »tob,  a  stake;  8a  stofr,  a 
stake,  a  prickle,  a  small  instrument  for 
boring  holes ;  also  Gk>th.  stdbt,  a  rod ;  O. 
9tab,  a  staff.  Comp.  also  stub.]  1.  To  pierce 
or  wound  with  a  pointed  weapon:  to  kill  by 
a  pointed  weapon;  as.  to  be  ttabbed  by  a 
dagger  or  spear;  to  ttab  fish  or  eels.  '  Whose 
daggers  hare  staX^bed  Caesar.'  Shak.—i.  To 
drive,  thrust,  or  plunge,  as  a  pointed  wea- 
pon. ' Stab  poniards  m  our  flesh.'  Shak.— 
8.  To  pierce  in  a  flgurative  sense ;  to  inf ure 
secretly  or  by  malicious  falsehood  or  slan- 
der; to  inflict  keen  or  severe  pain  on. 


'Stabbed  throuc^  the  heart's  affections' 
Tetmyson. 

I  am  stmtUd  with  laughter.  SMak. 

Stab  (stabX  v.i  L  To  give  a  wound  with  a 
pointed  weapon;  to  aim  a  blow  with  a 
pointed  weapon;  as,  to  gtab  at  a  person. 

None  shall  dare 
With  shorten'd  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war.  Dryden. 

2.  To  give  a  mortal  wound;  to  mortify;  'to 

be  eitremely  cutting. 

She  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs.  SMaJt 

Stab  (stab),  n.  l.  The  thrust  of  a  poluteit 
weapon.  'To  fall  beneath  a  base  assassin's 
ttab.*  Rtnoe.  —2.  A  wound  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  weapon.  'His  gashed  cto^t.'  Shttk. 
8.  An  injury  given  in  the  dark;  a  sly  mis- 
chief ;  keen,  poignant  paia  *  This  sudden 
ttab  of  rancour.'    Shak. 

'Stab  (stab),  n.  An  abbreviation  employed 
by  workmen  for  establithed  umget,  as  op- 
posed to  piMe-toork. 

Stabat  Hatar  (8tia>at  m&'t6rX  [L.,  the 
mother  stood.]  The  first  words,  and  hence 
the  name,  of  a  medisBval  hymn  still  sung  in 
the  ecclesiastical  services  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  during  Holy  Week.  It  has 
been  set  to  music  by  Pergolesi,  Bossini,  and 
other  famous  composera 

Stabber  (sUb'6rX  n.  l.  One  that  stabs:  a 
privy  murderer.  'A  lurking,  waylaying 
coward,  and  a  ttabber  in  the  dark.'  Pope. 
2.  Naut  a  small  marline-spike  to  make 
holes  with;  a  pricker. 

Stabblngly  (stab'ing-li).  adv.  In  a  stabbing 
manner;  with  intent  to  do  a  secret  act 
maliciously.    Bv.  Parker. 

Stablllfy  (sta-bil'i-fl).  v.  t  To  render  stoble, 
fixed,  or  firm;  to  establish.  'Bender  solid 
and  ttabilify  mankind.'    Browning. 

StabUlxnent  (sU-biri-ment).  n.  [1.  ttahUi^ 
mentum,  isam  ttabUiOt  to  make  firm.  See 
StablbJ  Act  of  maldng  firm;  firm  sup- 
port   [Bare.] 

They  wetretotstabititmetit,  propagation,  and  shade. 

Derham. 

SUbillUte  t  C>t«-bQ'i-tftt  V  V.  t  To  make 
sUble:  to  establish.    Dr.  H.  More. 

SUbllity(sta.bU'i-U).n.  (L.  ttabaUtu,  from 
«ta6ait.  stable.  SeeSTABLB.)  1.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  stable  or  firm;  stableness; 
firmness;  strength  to  stand  without  being 
moved  or  overthrown ;  as,  the  ttalnli^  of 
an  edifice  or  other  erection;  the  tttibUity  of 
a  system;  the  tttUnlity  of  a  throne;  the  «Ca- 
bilUy  of  a  constitution  or'  government  — 
2.  Steadiness  or  firmness  of  character;  firm- 
ness of  resolution  or  purpose;  the  qualities 
opposite  to  JlekUnett,  irretolution,  or  t'li- 
eorutaney;  as.  a  man  of  little  ttabilUy  or  of 
unusual  ttabilUy.  S.i  Fixedness,  as  op- 
posed to  Jluidity.  *  Since  fluidness  and  tta- 
oility  are  contrary  qualitiea '  Boyle.  — Syn. 
Steadiness,  stableness,  constancy,  immova- 
bility, firmness. 

Stable  (st&'bl),  a.  [L.  ttabUis,  from  tto,  to 
stand,  a  widely-spread  root,  being  also  seen 
in  B.  ttaful  fwhich  seeX]  1.  Firmly  estab- 
lished ;  not  to  be  easily  moved,  shaken,  or 
overthrown ;  firmly  fixed  or  settled ;  as,  a 
ttable  government;  a  ttable  structure. 

If  the  world  be  in  the  middle  of  the  heart  it  will  be 
often  shaken  ...   but  God  in  it  keeps  it  stat/e. 

Ab^.  Leighttn. 

2.  In  phytiet,  a  term  applied  to  that  condi- 
tion of  a  body  in  which,  if  its  equilibrium 
be  disturbed,  it  is  Immediately  restored,  as 
in  the  case  when  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
below  the  point  of  tnipport—SttUfle  and 
uiutabU  equilibrium.  See  Equilibrium.— 
8.  Steady  in  purpose;  constant;  firm  in 
resolution ;  not  easily  diverted  from  a  pur- 
pose; not  fickle  or  wavering;  as^  a  ttable 
man;  a  tttMe  character. 

Ev'n  the  perfect  angels  were  not  stable. 

But  had  a  Cill  more  desperate  than  we.  ^ir  y.  Davies. 

4.  Abiding;  durable;  not  subiect  to  be  over- 
thrown or  changed;  as.  this  life  is  not  ttaJbU. 
Stn.  Fixed,  established,  immovable,  steady, 
constant,  abiding,  strong. 

Stable t  (st&'bl),  v.t  To  fix;  to  establish. 
Strwe. 

Stable  (st&'blX  n.  [L.  ttabuXum,  a  standing- 
place,  a  stage,  a  stable,  from  tto,  to  stand. 
See  the  adjective.]  A  building  constructed 
for  horses  to  lodge  and  feed  in,  and  fur- 
nished with  stalls,  and  proper  contrivances 
to  contain  their  food,  and  necessary  equip- 
menta 

If  your  husband  hare  stables  enough,  yoall  lo«>k 
he  shall  lack  no  bams.  SkaJt. 

This  is  now  the  rMular  use  of  the  word, 
but  it  has  been,  and  in  America  still  Is,  usfd 
in  a  wider  sense,  equivalent  to  a  house, 
shed,  or  building  for  beasts  generally  to 


til,  Sc  lodk;     g,  ^;     J.  job;     ft.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     th,  fAen;  th,  tMn;     w,  idg;    wh,  tcAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KIT. 
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lodge  and  feed  in,  m  a  cow-hoiue  or  the 
Uke. 

And  I  win  make  Rabbah  a  sUMe  for  camels. 

Ezek.  xvt.  5. 
Stattle  (Bt&'blX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  gtablsd;  ppr. 
ttabling.    To  pot  or  keep  in  a  liable. 
Stable  (aU'blX  v.i    To  dwell  or  lodge  in  a 
•table;  to  dwell,  as  beastt;  to  kenneL 

la  their  palaces, 
MHiere  luxury  late  rciipi'd,  tea  moasten  wbclp'd 
And  stabUd.  MUUh. 

Statde-boy  (8t&'bl-boi\  n.  A  boy  who  at- 
tends at  a  stable.    Synft. 

Stable-man  (st&'bl-man).  n.  A  man  who 
attends  in  a  stable;  a  groom;  an  ostler. 
Sw\ft. 

Stablenets  (st&'bl-nesX  «».  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  stable;  stability;  as,  (a) 
fixedness  and  steadiness  as  regards  position; 
firmness  of  position ;  strength  to  stand  or 
remain  nnchanged;  as.  the  stableneu  of  a 
throne  or  of  a  system  of  laws,  (b)  Steadiness; 
constancy;  firmness  of  purpose ;  as.  itable- 
nest  of  character,  of  mind,  of  principles 
or  opinions.  'Justice,  rerity,  temperance, 
Ktablenest.'    Shak, 

Stabler  (staHjl-dr),  a  A  stable-keeper;  one 
who  stables  horses.    [Local] 

Stable-room  (sta'bl-rOmX  n.  Boom  in  a 
stable;  room  for  stables. 

Stable-stami  (stal>l-standX  n.  InoldBng. 
law,  the  position  of  a  man  who  is  found 
at  his  standing  in  the  forest  with  a  cross- 
l>ow  bent,  ready  to  shoot  at  a  deer,  or  with 
a  long-bow;  or  standing  close  by  a  tree  with 
greyhounds  in  a  leash  readv  to  slip.  This 
is  one  of  the  four  presumptions  that  a  man 
intends  stealing  the  king's  deer. 

Stabling  (sta'bl-ing),  n.  1.  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  keeping  in  a  stable.  —2.  A  house,  shed, 
or  room  for  keeping  horses:  also,  in  a  wider 
sense,  a  honse,  shed,  or  place  of  shelter  for 
other  beasts.  '  A  ttabling  now  for  wolves. ' 
Thotnton. 

StabUflht  (stab'lishX  vt.    [O.Fr.  ettablir, 

ettablittant.  Mod.  Fr.  ^tablir;  from  L.  tta- 

bUio,  to  cause  anything  to  stand  firmly.  See 

Stablk]    To  settle  in  a  state  for  perma- 

nence;  to  make  firm;  to  fix;  to  establish. 

His  corenant  sworn 
To  David.  xtabUsk'd  as  the  days  of  Heaven. 

MiltoH. 

Stablisbmentt  (stablish-ment),  n.  EsUb- 
lishment. 

Stably  (st&^bllX  adv.  In  a  stable  manner; 
firmly;  fixedly;  steadily;  as,  a  goremment 
Mtalbly  settled. 

Stabulatlont  (stab-Q-l&'shon).  n.  [L.  tiaJtm.- 
latio.  See  STABLB.  n.]  1.  Act  of  housing 
beasts.  — 2.  A  place  or  room  for  housing 
beasts. 

StaocatO  (stak-k&'td).  [It.,  pp.  of  ttaceare, 
for  dittaccare,  to  separate =n>.  detacher,  to 
separate.  See  Detach.]  In  miote,  discon- 
nected; separated;  distinct:  a  direction  to 
perform  the  notes  of  a  passage  in  a  crisp, 
detached,  distinct,  or  pointed  manner,  it 
is  generally  indicated  bv  dots  or  dashes 
placed  oyer  the  notes,  the  dash  implying 
the  strongest  or  most  marked  degree  of  stac- 
cato or  crispness.  A  certain  amount  of  time 
is  subtracted  from  the  nominal  value  of  any 
note  performed  staccato. 

Stacber  (staeh'6rX  v.l  [An  allied  form  of 
ttagaer.}    To  stagger.    [Scotch.] 

Stacnyt  (staldsX  n.  [Or.,  an  ear  of  com, 
from  the  mode  of  flowering.]  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat  order  Labiatas. 
The  species  are  very  numerous.  They  are 
herbs  or  undershrubs  with  entire  or  toothed 
leaves,  and  sessile  or  very  shortly  stalked 
purple,  scarlet,  yellow,  or  white  flowers 
arranged  in  wtiorla.  They  are  widely  dis- 
tribute 1  through  the  temperate  r^ons  of 
the  globe.  Four  species  are  British,  and  are 
known  under  the  name  of  woundwort.  The 
most  beautiful  species  of  the  genus  is  S. 
coecinea,  a  native  of  Chili  and  Peru.  It  has 
large  dark  scarlet  flowers  an  inch  in  length. 

Stacbytan^ba.  Stacbytaxpbeta  (staki- 

tai'fa.  stak-OTi'ffi-U).  n.  pi  [Or.  ttaehyt, 
an  ear  of  com.  and  tarpheiot,  thick,  from 
its  method  of  flowering.]  A  genus  of  aro- 
matic flowering  plants,  nat  order  Verl>e- 
nacen.  natives,  for  the  most  part,  of  tropical 
or  sub-tropical  America.  S.  iamaioentit  is 
held  in  high  esteem  in  Brazil  for  its  medi- 
cinal qualities,  and  its  leaves  are  used  to 
adulterate  tea.  In  Austria  it  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  BraziUan  Ua. 
Stack  (stakX  n.  [A  Scandhiavian  word; 
IceL  ttakk(r\  Sw.  ttack,  Dan.  sOil:,  a  stack, 
a  pile  of  nay:  Prov.  0.  ttodr.  }uuttoek^  a 
stack,  a  hay-stack.  From  the  same  root  as 
ttakt,  ttiek,  ttoek.]    1.  Com  in  the  sheaf, 


hay,  pease,  straw,  An.,  piled  up  in  a  circular 

or  rectangular  form,  coming  to  a  point  or 

ridge  at  tbe  top,  and  thatched  to  protect  it 

from  the  influence  of  the  weather.  —2.  A 

pile  of  wood  containing  108  cubic  feet;  also, 

a  pile  of  poles  or  wood  of  indefinite  quantity. 

Aninst  every  pillar  was  a  sttuJt  of  bOIets  above  a 
man  s  height  Baeon. 

S.  A  number  of  funnels  or  chimneys  standing 
together— 4.  A  single  chimney  or  passage- 
way for  smoke;  the  chimney  or  funnel  of  a 
locomotive  or  steam-vesseL— 6.  A  high  rock 
detached ;  a  columnar  rock ;  a  precipitous 
rock  rising  out  of  tlie  sea.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
—Stack  qfarmt,  a  number  of  muskets  or 
rifles  placed  together  with  their  breeches 
on  the  ground,  and  the  bayonets  crossing 
each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  conical  pile. 

Stack  (stak),  v.t.  To  pile  or  build  into  the 
form  of  a  stack;  to  make  into  a  large  pile; 
as,  to  ttaek  hay  or  grain.  —  To  itack  armt 
(milit),  to  set  up  muskets,  rifles,  or  carbines 
together,  with  the  bayonets  crossing  each 
other  or  united  by  means  of  ramrods  or  hoola 
attached  to  the  upper  band  of  the  weapon, 
so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  conical  pile. 

Stackage  (stak'&J),  n.  1.  Hay,  grain,  and 
the  like,  put  up  in  stacks.  [Bare.]— 2.  A  tax 
on  things  stacked. 

Stack-borer  (stak'bdr-«r),n.  Aninstrament 
for  piercing  stacks  of  nay,  to  admit  air, 
where  the  hay  has  acquired  a  dangerous 
degree  of  heat 

StaiCk- coyer  ( stak'kur-«r),  n.  A  cloth  or 
canvas  covering  for  suspending  over  stacks 
during  the  time  of  their  being  built,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  rain. 

Stacket  (stak'etX»k  A  stockade.  5ir  W.  Scott 

Stack-fiinnelCstak'fun-nelXn.  Apvramidal 
open  frame  of  wood  in  the  centre  of  a  stack. 
Its  object  is  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate 
through  the  stack,  and  prevent  the  heating 
of  the  grain.    See  Stack-stako. 

Stack -guard  (stak'gardX  n.  A  canvas 
covering  for  a  bay  or  other  stack ;  a  stack- 
cover. 

StackbouBlacen  (staknions-i-&''s$-£).  n.  pi. 
[In  honour  of  Mr.  Stackhottttt  a  British  bo- 
tanist] A  family  of  dicotyledonous  poly- 
petalons  plants  allied  to  Celastrace»,  con- 
sisting of  about  twenty  species,  all  herba- 
ceous, with  a  perennial  and  often  a  woody 
stock,  simple  erect  stems,  alternate  smaU 
narrow  leaves,  and  terminal  racemes  of 
small  white  or  yellow  flowers.  With  the 
exception  of  two,  tliey  are  all  AuatnUian, 
and  are  of  no  special  interest. 

Staddng-band,  Stackixur-belt  (stak'ing- 
band.  stak'ing-belt),  n.  A  band  or  rope  used 
in  binding  thatch  or  straw  upon  a  staclL 

Staddng-Btaire  (stak'ing-st&j),  n.  A  scaf- 
fold or  stage  used  in  building  stacks. 

Stack -stand  (stak'standX  n.  A  basement 
of  timber  or  masonry,  sometimes  of  iron, 
raised  on  props  and  placed  in  a  stack-yard. 


Stack -sund  with  Stack  funnel 

on  which  to  build  the  stack.  Its  object  It 
to  keep  the  lower  part  of  the  stack  dty,  and 
exclude  vermin. 

Staok-3rard  (stak'yftrd).  n.  A  yard  or  in- 
closure  for  stacks  of  hay  or  grain. 

Stacte  (stak't^).  n.  [Or.  ttakti,  the  oil  that 
drops  from  myrrh,  from  ttaz6,  to  drop,  to 
distil.]  One  of  the  sweet  spices  which  com- 
posed the  holy  incense  of  the  ancient  Jews. 
Two  kinds  have  been  described,  one  the  fresh 

Sim  of  the  myrrh  tree  (Baltamodendron 
yrrha),  mixed  with  water  and  squeezed 
out  through  a  press;  the  other  kind,  the 
resin  of  the  storax  (Styrax  oJleiiuUeX  mixed 
with  wax  and  fat  Exod.  xxx.  34. 
Staddle  (stadlX  n.  [A.  Sax.  ttathol,  ttathel,  a 
foundation,  a  basis,  firm  seat ;  from  root  of 
ttead,  steady,  stand.  ]  L  t  A  prop  or  support; 


a  staff;  a  crutch.  Spenter.—t.  The  frame 
or  support  of  a  stack  of  hay  or  gndn ;  a 
stack-stand.— S.  A  young  or  small  tree  left 
uncut  when  others  are  cut  down. 

If  you  leave  your  stadttUs  too  thick  you  ^all  never 
have  dean  underwood,  but  shrubs  and  bushes. 

Bmtm*. 
4.  In  agri.  one  of  the  separate  plots  into 
which  a  cock  of  hay  la  shaken  out  for  the 
purpose  of  drying. 

Staddle  (stad'l),  v.t  1.  To  leave  the  staddles 
in,  as  a  wood  when  it  is  cut  rtoser.— 2.  To 
form  into  staddles,  as  hay. 

Staddle -roof  (stadl-rbf),  n.  The  roof  or 
covering  of  a  stack. 

Stade  (st&d),  n.  A  furlong;  a  stadium  (which 
seeX    Donne. 

Stade  (stJUlX  n.    Same  as  StaUK 

Stadium  (st&'dl-um),  n.  [L.,  from  Or  sto- 
dion.\  1.  A  Oreek  measure  of  125  geometri- 
cal paces,  or  625  Roman  feet,  equal  to  606 
feet  9  inches  English;  consequently  the 
Oreek  stadium  was  somewhat  less  than  oar 
furlong.  It  was  tJie  principal  Oreek  mea- 
sure of  length— 2.  llie  course  for  foot-races 
at  Olympia  in  Oreece,  which  waa  exactly  a 
stadium  in  length.  The  name  waa  also  given 
to  all  other  places  throughout  Oreece 
wherever  games  were  celebrated.  —  8.  In 
med.  Uie  stage  or  period  of  a  disease,  eq>e- 
cially  of  an  intermittent  disease. 

Stadlet  (stadl),  n.    Same  as  StodcUe. 

Stadtbolder  (stat1idld-«rX  n.  [D.stodAiw- 
der—stad,  a  city,  and  tumder,  holder.]  For- 
merlv,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  Holland ;  or  the  governor  or 
lieutenant-governor  of  a  province. 

Stadtbolderate.  StadtboldereUp  (sur- 
hdld-6r-&t.  statOidld-^r-ship).  n.  The  office 
of  a  stadtholder. 

Staff  (staf).  n.  pL  StaTOS,  Staflk  (sUvz. 
stafs).  (in  last  two  senses  always  the  latter)i 
[A.  Sax.  stoif,  a  stick,  a  staff,  a  support;  D. 
and  L.O.  itqf,  a  staif,  a  sceptre;  IceL  tt^fi^, 

a  staff,  a  post,  a  stick;  O.  ttab,  a  staff.  FrMn 
same  root  as  ttab,  and  Skr.  ttabh,  ttanMk, 
to  make  firm]    1.  A  stick  carried  in  the 

hand  for  support;  a  walking-stick.  Henoe— 

1  A  support;  that  which  props  or  upholds. 

The  boy  was  the  very  jA^of  my  age.tny  very  prop. 

SkmJt. 
Thou  trustest  in  the  J<^/'of  this  broken  reed. 

Is.  szxvL  6. 
Bread  is  the  sia/Tof  life.  Smi/t. 

8.  A  stick  used  as  a  weapon ;  a  club ;  a  cud- 
gel; as,  the  stick  used  at  quarter -stq/: 
*  With  forks  and  staves  the  felon  to  pursue. ' 
Dryden.—A.  A  long  piece  of  wood  used  for 
many  purposes;  a%  (a)t  a  pole;  a  stake. 
'The  rampant  bear  chain'd  to  the  ragged 
staff:  Shak.  (6)  The  long  handle  of  an  in- 
stmment  or  weiqwn,  as  the  ttaff  of  a  ^ear; 
the  spear  itself. 

There  stuck  no  plane  in  any  Eofttsk  crest 
That  is  retnovea  by  a  stmffat  France.       Skmk. 

Hence,  to  break  a  staff,  to  tilt;  to  combat  with 
a  spear.  'A  puisnv  tUter,  that .  .  .  breaks 
his  staff  like  a  noble  gooee.'  Shak.  (e)  A 
straight-edge  for  testing  or  truing  a  line  or 
surface ;  as,  the  proof  staff  used  in  testing 
the  face  of  the  stone  in  a  grind-milL  (d)  In 
turv.  a  graduated  stick,  ased  in  levellli^ 
See  also  Caoss-STAPV,  J  acob's-staft.  (<)  In 


slnp-building,  a  name  given  to  several 
uring  and  spacing  rules.  (/)  Naut  a  light 
pole  erected  in  different  parte  of  a  ship  on 
which  to  hoist  and  display  the  colours ;  aa, 
the  ensign-staff  for  displaying  the  ensign ; 
the  fiag-staff  for  displaying  the  flag,  and  the 
jack-staff  for  extending  the  jack.— 5.  t  The 
round  of  a  ladder. 

Descendinr  and  asccndine  by  ladders.  I  ascended 
at  one  of  six  Hundred  and  tiurty-nine  stavts. 

Dr.  y.  Camf6ttt. 

6.  In  surg.  a  grooved  steel  instrument  haT- 
ing  a  curvatiu^,  used  to  guide  the  knife  or 

Oet  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder 
te  operation  of  lithotomy.— 7.  The  name 
of  several  instraments  formeriy  used  In 
taking  the  sun's  altitude  at  sea;  as,  the  for»> 
staff,  back-s((^,  cross-sta/,  &c.  (See  the— 
terms).— &t  A  stanza;  a  stave. 

Cowley  found  out  that  no  kind  of  st^ff"  b  ptopej 
for  a  heroic  poem,  as  being  all  too  lyrkaL    Drydnt. 

9.  The  five  parallel  lines,  and  the  four  i 


Treble  Stalt 

between  them,  on  which  notes  and  other 
musical  characters  are  placed.— 10.  In  ardk 
same  as  Rudsnturt.  11.  An  ensign  of  au- 
thority ;  a  badge  of  office ;  as,  a  constaMa*a 


nte,  flir,  fat,  full;      m£,  met,  h^r;      pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  mOve;      tfibe,  tub,  bull;      oil.  pound;      U,  So.  abime;      f,  8c.  ffy. 


STAir-AHOU 


a  [From  ttaf,  u  in  emlin  ot  iiQlJiQrili/ 
MUiL  ■  b«dj  at  ofllcin  irnoia  datlei  nt«i 
to  u  umy  or  nvlnien t  u  ■  wbolg,  ind  Hbo 
■n  uot  attached  U)  puUcnli 
TlH  tuff  or  the  BriUih  uu 


u-t«Mnil'*  and  tbe  adJututnD v- 
■t'l  daputmniU :  ciUwl  tbe  OfnxntSO^! 
-ontecn  kllscbed  to  commuHUng  nnenl 
oScen  u  mitlbu;  Mcrauilei  and  «ide*-ds- 
eanp:  callHl  U»  PtnnuU  Alu/.-offlcen 
em^jad  in  cannectloa  <rltb  lbs  cLtII  ds- 

SWHt  In  racraltlng  und  puTlion  work.     A 

— . .    .._-     ---iiiiinir  of  adtutant, 

. itsr.  £c.  ii  atlwjied 

rh  nolDMDt— II.  A  bodir  of  aiecuUta 
n  alhdied  to  uit  uUbUihment  for 


,  QHuldered  u  one  bodj ,  Lalraatad 

inini  ilaf  ol  a  nen- 
OvolDgtcal  BnrTgj:  a 


Iba  vUtorial 

papar:  Ua  tiitf  ot  tba 

LmplUI  Ilaf,  Ac. 

ltaff«a^  (aiafang^),  n.  Id  pbuuH'n 
a  iqaan  md  of  vooa,  rtanding  lluih  wit 
Uw  iraU  OD  eaai at lU tf d«a.atUia  sitarni 
anjlM  ol  pliilflrlng.  to  pnrut  tbeLr  balLi 

•uS%Md  (lUrbM),  n.  Inordt  i«AMau 


ttaS-hOlB  (itarhdl),  n.     Id  t 

bole  la  tba  pdddlbit-'aman  L , 

the  poddlar  heala  hii  ataff.     WiaU. 

ItartlT!  Iilin  ni  II    An  atloDdaot  baailns 
a  luff.     •SuMtn  dn  toaV    SudOim. 

■taffllhl  (ttaf  lahX  o-  eUfl;  hanh.  Aielum. 
411411  (itaf  man),  n.     A  workaus  em- 

— °»r(rtafD(-flMtXii  KOiLt------ 


ssi, 


mw  ■nudiB.    Ckaiiar. 
--J-ifitogt  (itafaWI-Mr).  n.     A  itonly 

■Uui-ttM  {(laftriX  n.  Cslaitmi.  a  Eenna 
tf  Blanta  alUad  to  tbe  (antra  BaDaymiu 
aaA  Calba.  The  ipocln  are  evenfreen 
ahntia  and  cIlRiben.  and  an  foand  In  the 
Ve^^vrala  recloni  of  tzx>plcal  countrtai.  ap- 
paring  Ln  greatsat  Dnnber  in  Ui«  Hlma- 

■tM  (•>«)■  K  [Pnm  tba  twt  at  A.  Sai. 
^%m.  ImL  ttl^  a  •Uigtn.  to  nonnt:  lit 
Uh  BOBBlcr.  ^toe  Btair.)  The  name,  an- 
daralisbtlr  dUtannl  (olnH.iBgtTen  to  male 
anltnaJaof  tery  dinennt  ipeclea;  loeLfCff^, 


_  4  ilag  vllb  bli  uUen  well.daval(qied 
h  m  inaanHfanl  animal.  itandlDi  abont 
« laat  bi0i  at  theiboohleT.  and  baring  taoma 
tlHttnla^b.  (SeaARtLU.)  Tbe&inalea 

— '— **  taad  <■  graa.  bnda.  and  josng 
ifciiiili  at  Bvaa.  Ac  In  winlf  r  they  auo«i- 
aaanbtTda  (SatcatDcu.)  Id  America 
tkc  «■■  ia  npnaanted  br  tlia  wapiti  (<7. 
■■aJiiiiii)  —i.  A  colt  or  mVl:  atw.  a  rarnit- 
!■■  gill;  a  bojiden.    IPTorinclil.]— I.  Tfie 


H  oa  Und.  caatntod  al 


becauu  he  hopea  to  lell 
a  pnmluRi.    II  be  fall)  la 


t  fiZ^Lil- 

Idn  Tbe  cDnnnoD  atag-beetlg  (Lvoanut 
vf)  [•  one  ot  the  largait  of  BrIUih  In- 
.    JI..I — i.t^  ijj  jj„  enomunu  ilu 


of  the  borny  and  tootbad  maudlblat  In  tba 
tnalea,  and  by  the  rathar  long  elbowed  in- 
tennie.  wblch  are  Icrmlnated  by  a  peiloU- 

the  Ont  bBlng  rary  long.     It  li  common  In 

London,  and  li  otten  i  lncbealonB,o(  a  black 


BUge (■(!]}, n.    lO.ft  titant.VloA.Vt.iUtBt. 

a  hypothetical  L.  form  tiaiicuni.  troin  iio. 
itatum,  lo  atand  (whence  ilolion,  &c.\\ 
1.  (  A  floor  or  »lnry  ol  I  hoUM,  WUMigt.— 
i.  A  lloor  or  plattorm  of  any  kind  eleraCed 

Ttl^  at  1^^ 


itaga,  and  ttaaa  luapmded  by  the  tide  ot 
a  ihip,  (or  ciolklng  and  repairing— l  Ths 


.._ 'hich  theatrical  pei- 

toimBDca  are  exhibited :  the  SoorliHE  In  a 
tbeatn  on  which  the  aetata  perform:  bence, 
U*  itagi,  the  tbaatn;  tha  pratetaion  ot 
repnaenting  dramatic  campoiltioni ;  the 
drama,  ii  acted  or  eihlblted:  aa.  to  take  to 
til*  ttaaii  to  regard  BAe  ttjigt  aa  a  acbooL  of 
elocaEKin, 


A  place  where  anything  li  publicly  exhib- 

■■•■  -  "-'•■  • in;  the  acene  ot  any 

' :  tba  ipot  where  any 


_^.    ..    m  takt 

refrtahment.  Hence-T.Tba  dlitance 
betwocn  two  placea  nf  reit  on  a  road ;  aa,  i 
'  1^  at  1&  mliei.  •  Petfonnlng  tha  Jonmey 
uy  eaiy  jtafcf.'    Aniln. 

S.  A  alnile  alep  ot  ■  gradnal  prDCFu;  de- 
gree otadTince:  degree  otprogreaalon.  either 
in  iDcnata  or  decnaae.  Id  iliing  or  falling. 


9.  ot  decline  or 
puIlcuNr  jfairr  ta 


9.  A  coach  or  other  carriage  running 
larly  trom  one  place  to  aDoUier  tor  tin 


veyanca  ot  pHtacnnra.  Ac:  a  itige-coach. 
'A  parcel  aent  oy  the  tlo^t.'    Covper. 

10.  In  ore^  the  part  between  one  iptayad 
pnjectlon  and  another  in  a  Gothic  butlreaa: 
Uto,  tbe  horiiontal  dlrlalon  of  a  window 
aeparaled  by  Iranioma — 11.  A  wooden  ilmc* 
ture  on  a  beach  to  aiaiit  In  lauding;  ■  land- 
ing-place at  a  quay  or  pier.     It  eometlmea 

or  railed  to  inlt  UiB  Tarying  height  ot  water. 

Ject  ii  placed  tobeilewed  Ivamioroicope. 
8tutel(stA)).e.t.  ToeihlbitpubUcly,  ailii 
atSeatr*.     Shak. 

■bOI  (•lAJ'boki;t  n,     A  hoi  In  a  the- 


atre clou  to  the  itage.    ^ _. 

BtOKB  -  OurUca  (lUJIurrl]),  n.     . 

BUce  -  DOuh  (itAltSch),  n.     A  coach  that 

larly  ereryday  or  on  itated  d^>  between 
two  placea,  for  the  conTeyance  of  pauenger*. 
Btaxs-coacbauui  (•lAJ'kAch-manX  n.  A 
Bta«s-dlT«U«i  {*ti)-dl-rek'ihon).n.     A 

or  the  like,  wbicb  accomiiaulBi  the  (sit  n( 
a  play.     'Like  the  bi 


BtaCS-dOOrdtkl'dOr) 


Mr  (ilkl'dflrl  n.    1 
the  itw  and  the  ] 


flUKs-drlTsr  (■tAJ'dnr-t 
BtagB-alfoat  (atAJ'af-lekt 


rAoat- 
Hhlnd  It 


ikt),  n.    Thentrl 
artlBclally  and  i 


Tnpfor- 

StacD-nuiuWer  (iU|-man't]-«r).  n.  In 
thtatrti,  one  who  luperintendi  the  prodoc- 
tloD  and  petformance  nf  a  play,  and  whu 
regolatca  all  mattere  behind  the  aoeuee. 

Bt«<e-plar  (•t^'PlH  "^   A  theatrical  enter- 
tainment; a  play  adapted  fDrnpreaantatJuu 
on  tha  atige. 
ilVryUiji  whlcKan  Mdimt  acUDi,  and  »m  con. 

BtgS«-pUysr  (ilAl'pli-tr),  n.     An  actor  on 

SU««r(iIA]'«r).  n-  I.IAplayer.  A  ^anaen. 
(Bire.l-C  Oasthat  hat  long  acted  on  the 
■lege  ol  lite;  a  paiaon  of  exparience,  or  of 
•kin  derived  from  long  eiperiance. 


&  A  horaa  employed  in  drawing  a  itage- 

Btggarr  (•tt]'«r-li  n.  Kihll>IIlDn  on  the 
•taie.  'A  piece  of  Itafferj,,  cr  acene-work' 
JfiSon. 

~  (ittl'itruk),  a.  Bmlttenwith 
itaga;  poiaeaied  by  a  paaalou 
;  leiHd  by  a  paialonate  dealre 


Bta«-«vU(>tag'«-Tll),ii.  Adii 
tetanu.  or  loci-Jaw, 


Btagea,  at  regularly  appointed  tlmea  —I.  t  A 

Btw- vhlnter  (itij-whli-ptr),  n.     A  loud 

to  he  heard  by  thou  to  wham  It  la  not  pro. 
leaaedly  addreaaed;  an  aalde. 


Stan-WlicUt  (itAI'rlt).  n.  A  dramatic 
Bullior ;  a  play-Wright  ■  Yonr  itagen  and 
your  fftoM-wruAU  too.'    B.  Jcnton 

iUvr  ('lAJ'i ).  1.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

pertoraien;  tiicatrical,  in  a  dcprcclatOTy 
aenaa;  aa,  to  ha—  ■  """  •!■'■«•■  m»nn.r 

Btasnrd  (itae 

itagtour  yean 

Btaiger  (atag'«r 

Miuir.toatagiei 
T,  uig;     wb,  ukig;     lb,  ■ 
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STAKE 


tUek  fast;  O.D.  ttaggeren,  Dan.  dial  itaggret 
8c  ttaeher,  ttaeker,  IceL  $takra,  to  stagger, 
to  totter.]  1.  To  reel ;  to  move  to  one  aide 
and  the  other  in  standing  or  walking ;  not 
to  stand  or  walk  with  steadiness. 

Deep  was  the  wound ;  he  stat^er'd  with  the  blow. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  fail :  to  cease  to  stand  firm ;  to  begin 
to  gire  way.  '  The  enemy  ttaggen.'  Aadi- 
«on.{-S.  To  hesitate;  to  begin  to  doubt  and 
waver  in  porpose;  to  become  less  confident 
or  determined 

He  (AbrmhuD)  staggtrtd  not  at  the  promise  of 
Tier 


God  ihroogh  unbelic 


Rom.  iv.  ao. 


Stasger  (stag'dr),!;.  t  l.  To  cause  to  reel  SKak, 
2.  To  cause  to  doubt  and  waver;  to  make  to 
hesitate ;  to  make  less  steadv  or  confident ; 
to*  shock.  '  The  question  did  at  first  so 
tiagaermd*  Shak.  ' To cto^per credibility.' 
Burke. 

When  a  prince*  fails  in  honour  and  Justice,  it  is 
enough  to  staggtr  his  people  in  their  allegiance. 

Sir  R.  L'istrangt. 

Stagger  (stag'tr),  n.    l.  A  sudden  swing  or 

reel  of  the  body,  as  if  the  person  were  about 

to  fall 

The  individual  .  .  .  advanced  with  a  motion  that 
alternated  between  a  reel  and  a  staggtr. 

G.  A,  Sala. 

2.  plA  A  sensation  which  causes  reeling. 

Shcik.—^  pl.\  Perplexity;  bewilderment; 

confusion. 

I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  erer 
Into  the  staggers,  and  the  careless  lapse 
Of  youth  ana  ignorance.  SMaJk. 

4.  pi,  A  disease  of  horses  and  cattle  attended 
with  reeling  or  ffiddiness.  In  the  horse  it 
appears  in  two  forms— mod  or  $Uepu  stag- 
gen  and  gmu  or  etomaeh  itagaert;  the  for- 
mer of  which  arises  from  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  the  latter  being  due  to  acute  in- 
digestion. 

StlM^ger-lmsll  (stag'dr-bush),  n.  An  Ameri- 
can plant,  Andromeda  inariana,  growing 
in  low  sandy  places  near  the  coast,  having 
laige  white  nodding  flowers  and  leathery 
leaves.  It  is  said  to  be  poisonous  to  sheep 
that  eat  it 

Staggeringly  (stag'Ar-ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
staggering  or  reeling  manner ;  with  hesita- 
tion or  doubt 

Stagger  -  wort  (stag'to-wArt ),  n.  Same  as 
Ragwort. 

Stag-hound  (stas^ound  ),  n,  A  lai^  and 
powerful  kind  of  hound  used  in  hunting  the 
stag  or  red-deer. 

Staging  (staj'ing).  n.  1.  A  temporary  struc- 
ture of  posts  and  boards  for  support,  as  for 
iMiUdlng;  scaffolding.  —2.  The  business  of 
running  or  managing,  or  the  act  of  travel- 
ling in  stage-coachea 

Staglrlte  (staj'i-rlt),  n.    See  Stagtritb. 

Sta£iancy(8tag'nan-si).n.  [See  Staok AMT.I 

1.  The  state  of  being  stagnant  or  without 
motion,  flow,  or  circulation,  as  in  a  fluid ; 
stagnation.— 2.  Anything  stagnant;  a  stag- 
nant pool  *  Stagnandee  left  by  Uie  flood' 
Cotton. 

Stagnant  (stag'nant),  a.  [L.  »tagnan$,  stag- 
luintif,  ppr.  of  itagno,  to  stagnate.  See 
Staonats.]  1.  Not  flowing:  not  running  in 
a  current  or  stream;  motionless;  standing; 
hence,  impure  from  want  of  motion :  as,  a 
stagnant  lake  or  pond ;  stagnant  blood  in 
the  veins.— 2.  Inert;  inactive;  sluggish;  tor- 
pid ;  dull ;  not  brisk ;  as,  business  is  stag- 
nant *  The  gloomy  slumber  of  the  stagnant 
souL'    Johnson. 

For  him  a  stagnoMt  life  was  not  worth  VMsis. 

Pa^/Yty' 
Stagnantly  (stag'nant-li),  adv.  Jn  a  stag- 
nant or  stiTl.  motionleaa.  inactive  manner. 
Stagnate  (stag'n&t),  v.i.  mi.  A  pp.  stag- 
nated;  ppr.  stagnating.  [L  stagno,  stagna- 
tum^  to  stagnate:  stagnum,  a  piece  of  stand- 
ing water,  a  pool  (whence  stank  and  tank).] 
L  To  cease  to  nm  or  flow;  to  be  motion- 
less; to  have  no  current;  as,  water  that 
stagnates  in  a  pool  or  reservoir  soon  lie- 
comes  f  ouL 

1  am  fifty  winters  old ; 
Blood  then  stagnates  and  grows  cokL  C^ttom, 

2.  To  cease  to  be  brisk  or  sctive;  to  become 
dull,  quiet,  or  inactive ;  as.  commerce  stag- 
nates; himiies%  stagnates. 

Ready-witted  tenderness  .  .  .  nerer  stagnates  in 
vain  lamentatioos  while  there  Is  room  for  hope. 

Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Stagnate t  (stas'n&tX  a.  stagnant  'A 
sUignate  mass  of  vapour'    Young. 

Stagnation  ( stag-n&'shon  ),n.  L  The  con- 
(Ouon  of  being  stagnant;  the  cessation  of 
flowing  or  circulation  of  a  fluid;  or  the  state 
of  being  without  flow  or  circulation;  the 
state  of  being  moUonlesi;  as,  the  stagnation 


of  the  blood;  the  stagnation  of  water  or  air; 
the  stagnation  of  vapours.— 2.  The  cessation 
of  action  or  of  brisk  action;  the  state  of  be- 
ing dull;  as,  tJie  stagnation  of  business. 

A  spot  of  dull  stagnatioHt  without  light 

Or  power  of  movement,  seem'd  my  souL  Tennysbn. 

Stag-worm  (stag'wdrm),  n.    An  insect  that 
is  troublesome  to  deer. 
Stagyrlte  (stafi-rltX  n.     An  appellation 

given  to  Aristotle  from  the  place  of  his 
irth,  Stagira,  in  Macedonia. 

Stabllan  (stftll-anX  n.  A  believer  in  or  sup- 
porter of  StahUanism. 

Stetillanlitm.  Stahllsm  (suai-anizm,  stikl'- 
izm),  n.  The  doctrine  of  Stahl,  a  German 
phyidcian,  who  held  the  theory  of  a  vUal 
force  or  anima  residing  in  the  body,  whose 
motions  it  directed.    See  also  Phlogiston. 

Staid  (Btadi  pret  &  pp.  of  stay. 

Stald(st&d),a.  [From  «tay,  to  stop.]  Sober; 
grave:  stesdv;  sedate;  regular;  not  wild, 
volatile,  flignty,  or  fanciful;  as,  a  staid 
elderly  person.  'My  «tau(0r  senses.'  Shak. 
<5ea»d  wisdom.'    MiUon, 

The  doctor,  who  was  what  is  called  a  staid,  dis- 
creet personage,  appeared  somewhat  unwilling  to 
gratify  our  curiosity.  T.  Hook. 

Staidly  (  st&dii  X  ddv.  In  a  staid  manner ; 
calmly;  soberly. 

StaldneBS  (stad'nesX  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  staid;  sobriety;  gravity;  sedate- 
ness;  steadiness;  regularity.  'The  staidneu 
and  sobriety  of  age.     Dryden. 

Stalg  (stfigX  n.  [See  Stag.  ]  A  young  horse 
not  vet  broken  in  for  work  or  riding;  a 
stallion.    [Scotch.] 

Stain  (st^X  v.t.  [An  abbrev.  of  distain 
(which  see);  comp.  sport,  from  disport  ]  1.  To 
discolour  by  the  application  of  foreign  mat- 
ter ;  to  make  foul ;  to  spot ;  as,  to  statn  the 
hand  with  dye ;  to  stain  clothes  with  vege- 
table Juice.  'An  image  like  thyself,  all  stain'd 
with  gore.'  5Aaiir.— 2.  To  colour,  as  wood, 
glass,  or  the  like,  by  a  chemical  or  other 
process:  to  tinge  with  colours  which  chemi- 
cally combine  with,  or  which  penetrate,  the 
substance  of;  as,  to  stain  wood;  to  stain 
glass.  'Turned -up  bedsteads  made  of 
stained  wood'  Dickens. —S.  To  dye;  to 
tinge  with  a  different  colour;  as,  to  stain 
elodi. — 4.  To  impress  with  figures  or  pat- 
terns in  colours  different  from  the  ground; 
as,  to  ftain  paper  for  hangings.— 6.  To  soil 
or  sully  with  guilt  or  infamy;  to  tarnish;  to 
bring  reproach  on;  as,  to  «tam  the  character; 
stained  with  guilt— 6.t  To  darken;  to  dim; 
to  obscure;  to  eclipse. 

She  stains  the  ripest  virgins  of  her  age. 

Beau.  S- Ft. 
Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun. 

ShaJk. 

7.f  To  deface;  to  disfigure;  to  impair,  as 

shape,  beauty,  excellence,  or  the  like.  *  And 

but  he's  something  staitied  with  grief. '  Shak. 

Ill  corrupt  her  manners,  stain  her  beauty.    5A«A. 

8.f  To  corrupt;  to  pervert;  to  deprave.  Shak. 
— Stm.  To  spot  blot  soil,  dye,  sully,  dis- 
colour, disgrace,  taint 
Stain  (st&n).  n.  1.  A  spot;  discoloration  from 
foreign  matter;  as,  a  statu  on  a  garment  or 
cloth.— 2.  A  natural  spot  of  a  colour  differ- 
ent from  the  ground.  '  Swift  trouts,  diver- 
sified with  crimson  stains.'    Pope. 

Under  her  breast  .  .  .  lies  a  mole 

.  .  .  You  do  remember 
This  stain  upon  herf  SJkaJk. 

8.t  A  slight  taste  or  quality;  a  tincture;  a 
tinge. 

You  have  some  stufn  of  soldier  in  you;  let  me  ask 
you  a  question.  SMaA. 

4  Taint  of  guilt  or  evil;  tarnish;  disgrace ; 
reproach;  as,  the  sfatn  of  sin.  '  Some  stain 
or  blemish  in  a  name  of  note.'    Tennyson, 

Our  opinion  is,  I  hope,  without  any  blemish  or  stain 
of  heresy.  Hooker. 

6.  Cause  of  reproach;  shame;  disgrace. 

Hereby  I  will  lead  her  that  is  the  praise  and  yet 
the  Oain  of  all  womankind.  Str  P.  Sidney. 

Syv.  Blot.  spot,  taint,  poUnUon.  sully,  blem- 
ish, tarnish,  disgrace,  infamy,  shame. 

Stain  (st&n),  V.  i.  To  take  stains;  to  become 
stained  or  soiled;  to  nx>w  dim;  to  be  ob- 
scureil.  'If  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  with 
any  soil.'    Shak. 

Stalnand  ( stin'and ),  a.  In  her.  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  colours  sanguine  and  tenn^ 
when  used  in  the  figures  called  abatements 
or  marks  of  disgrace. 

Stained  (standX  p.  and  a.  1.  Having  a  stain 
or  stains:  discoloured:  spotted;  dyed;  blot- 
ted ;  tarnished  —  2.  Ftoduced  by  staining. 
'Wash  awa^  thy  country's  stained  spots.' 
Shak.— Stained glau,  glass  painted  with  me- 


tallic oxides  or  chlorides,  ground  up  with 
proper  fluxes,  and  fused  into  its  ■uiface  at 
a  moderate  heat  Stained  glass  is  employed 
in  ornamenting  the  windows  of  churches  as 
well  as  of  other  public  and  private  build- 
ings. The  colours  produced  are  all  trans- 
parent An<l  therefore  can  be  viewed  only  by 
transmitted  light 

Stalner  ^st&n^^rX  n-  l-  One  who  stains, 
blots,  or  tarnishes.— 2.  A  worlcman  engage<t 
in  staining:  often  used  as  the  second  ele- 
ment of  a  compound,  as  in  paper-t tain«r. 

Stainless  (stftn'lesX  a.  1.  inree  from  stains 
or  spots.  'Faultless  len^  and  stainUw 
hue.  Sir  P.  Sidney.— Z  Free  from  the  re- 
proach of  guilt;  free  from  sin;  immaculate. 
'  A  stainless  wife.'    Tennyson, 

Stainlessly  (stinles-liX  adv.  In  a  stainless 
manner;  wltn  freedom  from  stain. 

Stair  (st&rX  n.  [O.K  stayre,  steyer.  lit.  that 
by  which  a  person  sties  or  mounts  (see  Stt); 
A.  Sax.  sta^r,  from  stigan,  IceL  stiga,  Q. 
steigen,  to  ascend,  to  climb,  whence  also 
stile  (on  a  fenceX  and  the  first  part  of  stir- 
rup.] Originally,  any  succession  of  steps 
to  mount  bv.  '  Cords  made  Uke  a  tackled 
stair.'  Shak.  Now,  usually  a  succession  of 
steps  rising  one  above  the  other  arranged 
as  a  way  between  two  points  at  different 
heights  in  a  building,  Ac.:  used  often  in 
plural  in  same  sense,  while  the  singular  is 
also  employed  to  mean  a  single  step.  *  A 
winding  staire.'  Chatter.  'On  the  hi(:lie«t 
stayre  of  the  honourable  stase  of  woman- 
head.  '  Spenser.  '  Up  stairs  and  down  stairs. ' 
Shak.  'Up  the  cork-scraw stair.' Tennyson. 
*  Up  a  fiight  of  stairs  into  the  halL '  Tenny- 
son. 

The  stairs,  as  he  treads  on  them,  kiss  his  feet 

SAaJt. 
Satan.  .  .  .  now  on  the  lower  stair 
That  scaled  by  steps  of  goid  to  heaven  gate. 

UiUfM. 

—Pair  qf  stairs,  a  set  or  fiight  of  steps  or 
stairs  (see  Paib);  more  properly  perhaps 
two  fiights.    See  extract 

It  is  usual  to  divide  the  stair,  when  the  heii^ht  of 
the  stories  is  considerable,  into  flights  or  sections 
separated  by  landing-places,  and  each  ftii;ht  uiight 
not  improperly  be  considered  an  independent  stair. 
Now,  in  the  great  majority  of  stairs,  there  was  l>at  one 
intermediate  landing-place,  and  of  course  the  whole 
ascent  from  floor  to  floor  was  divided  into  two  flights 
or  stairs,  and  thus  formed  m/air  ^stairs. 

G.  P.  Marsh. 

—Flight  t^  Stairs,  a  succession  of  steps  in  a 
continuous  line  or  from  one  lanrfing  to  an- 
other.—S02O10  stairs,  in  the  basement  or 
lower  part  of  a  house.  —  Up  stairs.  In  the 
upper  part  of  a  house. 

Stair-carpet  (starlciirpetX  n.  A  carpet  for 
covering  stairs. 

Staircase  (st4r1casX  n.  The  part  of  a  bafld> 
ing  which  contains  the  stairs.  Staircases  are 
straight  or  winding.  The  straight  are  called 
filers  or  direct  flien.— Staircase  shells,  sheila 
of  the  genus  Solaritmi. 

Stair-foot  (st&r'fQtX  n.  Tlie  bottom  of  a 
stair.    Bacon. 

Stairhead  (st&rliedX  n.  The  top  of  a  stair- 
case. 

Stair-rod  (st&r'rodX  n.  A  metallic  rod  for 
holding  a  stair-carpet  to  its  place. 

Stairway  (st&r'waX  n.    A  staircase.  Moore. 

Stalr-wlre  (st&i^wirX  n.    a  stair-rod 

The  very  stair-wiru  made  your  eyes  wink,  tfiey 
were  so  gbttering.  DicJtrms, 

Stalth  (st&th).  n.  [A.  Sax.  stceth,  a  shore, 
bank,  a  landing-place,  station;  IceL  stoth,  a 
harbour,  a  station,  from  root  of  stead,  stovuf. ) 
An  elevated  wharf  with  a  chute  for  shipping 
coal,  ^kc.    [North  of  England  ] 

Staitlunan  (stath'manX  n.  A  man  engaged 
in  weighing  and  shipping  coals  at  a  staith. 

Stalthwoit  (st&th'w^rt),  fk  Another  name 
torColewort 

Stake  (st&kX  n.  [A.  Sax.  staea,  L.O.  stake. 
D.  staak,  Dan.  stage;  from  the  root  of  atidt, 
stock.]  L  A  piece  of  wood  or  timber  sharp- 
ened at  one  end  and  set  in  the  ground,  or 
prepared  for  setting,  as  a  support  to  some> 
thing,  as  part  of  a  lenoe.  Ac.  Thus  stakes 
are  used  to  support  vines,  to  support  hedgea. 
salmon  nets,  Ac. 

Shaip  staJkts,  plodrt  oot  of  hedges 
They  pitched  in  the  ground.  Soak. 

Was  never  salmon  yet  that  shoae  bo  firir 

Among  the  stakes  of  Dee.  /Ctngst^. 

2.  A  pott  to  which  a  bear  was  tied  to  b« 
baited 

Have  yon  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake. 
And  baited  it  with  all  the  unraualed  tho«%^ti 
That  tyrannous  heart  can  think?  SJka^ 

8.  The  post  to  which  one  condemned  to  dl« 
by  fire  was  fastened;  as,  to  suffer  at  <Jk# 
stake,  that  is,  to  suffer  death.often  a  mar^yr^ 


F&te,  Ux,  fat  fftU;       m6,  met  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not  mOve;     tfibe,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;      ii,  8c  abime;      f,  80.  foy. 
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8TALKINO 


dcAlli.  bj  bora  big. —4  That  which  it  pledged 
or  wigered;  that  which  it  Itid  down  to 
•Mde  the  ittne  of  a  oooteit,  to  be  gained 
b7  TlcioiT  or  loet  by  defett;  tomething 
haiarded.  '  Wboee  nme  wat  eropiret.  tnd 
wfaoae  •taJfcM  were  Chronee.'  Byron.  'One 
who  bed  a  ataJto  In  the  coonty.'    IHdkeiu. 

Tlw  Tuam  wm«  so  contf{v«d  that  one  particular 
caat  too*  vp  the  whole  stmke,  and  when  tome  others 
ramt  uik.  ym  laid  down.  Artuiktt^t 

&  The  ttaU  of  being  laid  or  pledged  at  a 
wager,  the  state  of  being  pat  at  hastrd:  pre- 
ceded by  at;  at,  hit  honour  it  at  ttoke. 

Hach  any  of  too  jrreat  Interesi «/  stoke  in  a  distant 

fftoftbeworldf  Hath  he  ventored  a  good  share  of 
Ibrtimet  Bf.  Atttrbury, 

tt.  A  tmaO  anril  to  ttrtlgfaten  cold  worlc,  or 
(o  eat  and  ponch  upon.  Moxon.  —7.  In  Mw- 
hmidino,  one  in  the  regular  ranset  of  planlct 
OB  the  bottom  and  tides  of  a  uip  reaching 
trom  the  ttem  to  the  stem.  WeaU. 
lUln  (ittty.  t.t  pret  A  pp.  ttaJred;  ppr. 
•taJoiiig.  L  To  tet  and  pltnt  lilce  a  stalu;  to 
faeten,  sapport,  or  defend  with  ttaket;  at^ 
to  ttak»  Tinet  or  other  ptantt. 

I  have  a  soul  of  lead 
So  atmJtn  aw  to  the  ground  I  cannot  more.  Skak. 


t.  To  maifc  the  limits  of  by  ttaket:  with  oi«<; 
aa,  to  ttoiw  out  land ;  to  tfoire  out  a  new 
road  or  the  groand  for  a  canaL— S.  To  wager; 
lo  pledge;  to  pot  haiard  apon  the  ittae  of 
eocopetition,  or  apon  a  future  contingency, 
ra  ttmkt  yon  lamb  that  near  the  fountain  plays. 

Thai  in  our  coomijr  the  dearest  {nteiests  of  parties 
haw  fraqocatiy  beea  sUtA*d  oa  the  results  of  the  re> 
«f  annquaries.  M»c«HUty. 


4  Tb  ptcroe  with  a  ttaka    Spectator. 

W^akm-UOow  (stilc'felldX  n.    One  tied  or 

bomed  at  the  stake  with  another.  Southe^f. 

ltAk*-ll«Ul  (ttik'hedX  »&■    In  rop$-making, 

a  itake  with  wooden  pint  to  keep  the  ttrandt 


(ttiklidld-^rX  fi.  1.  One  who 
koldt  ttaket,  or  with  whom  the  bett  are  de- 
poelled  when  a  wtger  it  hdd.— 2.  In  law, 
«■•  with  whom  a  deposit  it  made  by  two  or 
■ofe  who  lay  claim  to  it. 
Itak*-]|«t  (st&k'netX  n.  A  form  of  net  for 
catching  aalmon.  contitting  of  a  theet  of 


Btt'WOik  ttretched  upon  ttaket  flxed  into 
tke  groand,  generally  in  rivert  or  fritht, 
where  the  tea  ebbt  and  flowt,  with  contrlT* 

for  cBtangUng  and  tecaring  the  flth. 

r,t  9.L    To  itagger.    Chauoer. 

HiMUr (ttaktom'et^rX n.  [Or.  ttak- 
Isa.  Calling  by  dropt,  and  metron,  a  mea- 
aora )  Lit  a  drop  measure.  A  glatt  tube 
haviac  a  bolb  in  the  middle,  and  tapering 
to  a  BM  oriHoe  at  one  end.  ated  for  atoer- 
talnlng  the  nomber  of  dropa  in  equal  bulkt 
«f  diferent  Uquida     Called  alto  Stalag- 


■HhiflUft,  StaUfftlCMl (tta-lak'tik. ttolak'. 
tfk-alX  tk    [Krom  Halactit4.1  Pertaining  to 
reterabUng  a  ttalaotite.    'Thit 
§tmUttieitl  tubttancei'    l>0rka$n. 


lorm  (tta-Uk'ti-formX  o.    Earing 
the  form  of  a  tlalactite;  like  ttalactlte;  tta- 


(starlak'Ut).fi.  (From  Or.  «latoit. 
ttickltog  or  dropping,  from  staiated  or 
to  let  fall  drop  by  drop.]  A  matt  of 


ntoally  In  a  oonleal  or 

cfttntfrlcal  tonm,  pendent  fh>m  the  roolt  of 

aad  prooBced  by  the  filtration  of 


water  containing  partlclet  of  carbonate  of 
lime  through  flMuret  and  poret  of  rockt. 
Similar  mattet  are  frequently  to  be  teen 
alto  depending  from  ttone  bndget  or  elte- 
where.  The  water  being  evaporated  leavet 
a  depotit  of  lime  behind  it,  which,  by  the 
continued  trickling  of  the  water,  sradually 
increatet  in  tize.  At  tome  of  tne  water 
often  dropt  to  the  floor  alto,  a  matt  of  the 
tame  kind  it  formed  below,  called  a  stalag- 
mite.  See  Stalaokitb.  (The  plural  it  regu- 
lar, tta-lak'titt,  but  Byron  unwarrantably 
usettta-lak'ti-tSs.] 

8talactttMt(tte-lak-tI't&iXn-  Attalactite. 
Woodward. 

Stalaotltta  BtalaoUtlaa  (ttelaktifik, 
tta-lak-titik-all  o-  Having  the  form  or 
character  of  ttalaotite;  containing  ttalao- 
titet. 

Btalaotltifonn  (tta-lak-tltl-formX  a.  Same 
u  Stalaetiform. 

Stalagmite  (tta-Iag'mUXn.  [Qt.  stalagmoe, 
a  dropping,  from  etaUud,  to  drop.  See  Sta- 
lactite. ]  A  depotit  of  ttalactitic  matter  on 
the  floor  of  a  cavern.  Simultaneously  with 
the  formation  of  the  ttalaotite  a  timllar  but 
upward  growth  taket  place  at  the  tpot  ver- 
tically below  where  the  tuccettive  dropt  of 
water  fall  and  evaporate.  Thit  tometimet 
formt  continuout  theett  over  the  turface. 
tometimet  rises  unto  columns,  which  meet 
and  blend  with  the  ttalactites  above.  See 
Stalactite. 

StalagmlUo.  Stalagmltical(tta-lag-mif  ik, 
sta-iag-mit'iK-al),  a.  Relating  to  or  having 
the  form  of  stalagmite. 

Stalagmitloally  (sta-lag-mifik-al-llX  adv. 
In  the  form  or  manner  of  stalagmite. 

Btalagmometer  <ste-lag-mom'et-«r),  n. 
Same  as  Staktometer. 

Btalder  t  (st»l'd6r).  n.  (From  ttaU,  to  set  or 
place.]    A  wooden  frame  to  set  casks  oa 

Staldlllg  (st(»ld^gX  n.  A  coimterfeit  coin 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  worth  about  ^., 
manufactured  abroad  and  turrepUUoutly 
introduced  into  England. 

Stale  (tt&l),  a.  (From  tame  root  at  ttall, 
Uie  meaning  being  from  ttanding  long; 
comp.  O.D.  Hel,  wat  remaint  ttanding, 
quiet,  ancient  See  Stall,  n.]  1.  Vapid  or 
tiutelett  from  age;  having  lott  its  life, 
spirit,  and  flavour  from  being  long  kept; 
at,  etale  beer.  'That  ttoit,  old,  moute- 
eaten,  dry  cheete.*  Shak.—t.  Not  new;  not 
frethly  made;  at.  etale  bread,  or  that  which 
hat  been  baked  at  leatt  twenty-four  houra 
8.  Having  lott  the  life  or  gracet  of  youth ; 
long  patt  prime ;  decayed. 

a  stale  virgin  sets  up  a  shop  in  a  place  where  she 
Is  not  known.  S/eetmt»r. 

4.  Out  of  regard  from  nte  or  long  familiarity; 
trite;  common;  having  lott  itt  novelty  and 
power  of  pleating;  mutty ;  at,  a  stale  remarlL 
'A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind.' 
Shak.  'Within  a  duU,  ttale,  tired  bed.' 
Shak. 

They  reason  and  conclude  by  precedent. 

And  own  stmle  nonsense  which  ubey  ne'er  invent.  A^. 

Stale  (tt&l).  n.  [From  Stale,  a.]  l.t  That 
which  hat  become  vapid  and  tattelett  or  is 
worn  out  by  use.  as  old,  vapid  beer,  beer 
kept  unto  flat    Hence— 2.  t  A  prostitute. 

I  stand  dishonour'd  that  have  gone  about 

To  Hnk  my  dear  friend  to  a  coaunon  stale.  SkaJt. 

Stale  (tt&lX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  staled;  ppr. 
staling.  To  make  vapid,  utelett,  cheap,  or 
worthleat;  to  dettroy  the  life,  beauty*  or  ate 
of;  to  wear  out 

Age  cannot  wither  her.  nor  costom  stmU 
Her  infinite  variety.  SMaM. 

Stale  (tt&lX  n.  (O.Fr.  Mtof.  Mod.Fr.  4tal, 
place.  ttalL  market,  from  O.  H.O.  stal,  ttaU.  ] 
l.t  Something  set  or  oflTered  to  view  at  an 
allurement  to  draw  others  to  any  place  or 
purpote;  a  bait;  a  decoy;  a  stool-pigeon; 

ffi)ciflcaIly,  the  form  of  a  bird  set  up  to 
urea  hawk  or  other  bird  of  prey.  Mir.  for 
Mags. 
Still  as  he  went  he  crafty  steites  did  lay.    S/enser. 

A  pretence  of  kindness  is  the  uatverMi  stale  to  all 
base  projects.  Dr.  H.  Mon. 

2.t  A  ttalking-hone. 

DulL  stupid  I.entnhis. 
My  stale  with  whom  I  staDc  B.  y0n*0n. 

&  In  ehess-playing,  ttale-mate.  'A  stale  at 
chett.'  Baeoa— 4t  A  laughing -itook;  a 
dupe;  an  object  of  ridicule. 

I  pray  voo,  sir.  Is  It  yoor  wHI 
ToBiakea.rte/rofmeanKM4(stdMseaiatast  SMaM. 

6.t  [See  Stale,  v.i]  Urine,  Mof  hortet  and 
cattle. 

Stale  (tt&lX  ei  [D.  and  O.  stallsn,  Dan. 
stalle,  8w.  staUa,  to  make  water,  from 


O.H.O.  stal,  A.  Sax.  stall,  a  itable;  or  trom 
O.Fr.  estalt  a  ttanding  ttill,  estaler,  to  oome 
to  a  stand,  tiie  ultimate  origin  being  the 
same.  ]  To  make  water;  to  discharge  urine, 
as  horses  and  cattle.    Hudibras. 

Stale  (stalX  n.  (A.  Sax.  ttol,  stela.  La  and 
D.  steel,  O.  stiel,  a  stalk,  stock,  handle,  pro- 
bably from  root  of  stalk.]  A  long  handle; 
as,  the  stale  of  a  rake. 

Stalely  (tt&rux  adv.  l.  in  a  stale  man- 
ner.—-S.  t  Of  old ;  of  a  long  time. 

All  your  promised  mountains 
And  seas  I  am  so  Mii!c()r  acquainted  with.  B.  youspn. 


Stale-mate  (ttU'm&tX  n.  in  ehess-playing. 
the  position  of  the  king  when  stalled  or  set. 
that  is,  when  so  situated  that,  though  not 
in  check,  he  cannot  move  without  being 
placed  in  check,  there  being  no  other  avail- 
able move.  In  this  case  the  game  is  drawn. 

Stale-mate  (stftl'm&tx  v.t  To  subject  to 
a  stale-mate  in  chess;  hence,  to  put  in  a 
comer;  to  put  or  bring  to  a  stand;  to  per- 
plex completely;  to  nonplua  *I  sttUe- 
mated  him.'    MaemUlan's  Mag. 

Staleneis  (stil'net).  n.  The  state  of  being 
ttale :  at,  (a)  vapidness;  the  state  of  having 
lost  the  life  or  flavour;  oldness;  as,  the 
stateness  of  beer  or  other  liquors;  the  stale- 
ness  of  provisions,  (b)  The  state  of  beln^ 
out  of  r^;ard;  triteness;  commonness;  as. 
the  staleness  of  an  observation. 

Stalk  (st»kX  n.  [Probably  from  Dan.  tfiZIr, 
IceL  stilkr,  a  stalk,  and  akhi  to  E.  stale,  a 
handle,  the  vowel  being  modifled  by  the 
influence  of  the  verb  to  stalk  or  other 
words.  In  last  tente  directly  from  thit 
verb.)  1.  The  ttem  or  main  axit  of  a 
plant;  that  part  of  a  plant  which  ritet  im- 
mediately from  the  root,  and  which  utually 
tupi>ortt  the  leavet.  flowert.  and  fruit;  at. 
a  stalk  of  wheat,  rve,  or  oatt;  the  ttoUt  of 
hemp.— 2.  The  pedicel  of  a  flower,  or  the 
peduncle  that  tupportt  the  fructiflcation 
of  a  plant,  called  the  flower-ttalk.— g.  The 
stem  of  a  quill;  anything  retembling  the 
ttalk  or  ttem  of  a  plant ;  at.  the  stMk  of 
a  tpoon;  the  stalk  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  dw.— 
4  In  areh.  an  ornament  in  the  Corinthian 
capital  which  reiemblet  the  ttaUc  of  a 
plants  and  which  it  tomeUmet  fluted. 
From  it  the  volutet  and  helicet  tpring.— 
(.t  One  of  the  upright  piecet  of  a  ladder 
in  which  the  roundt  or  ttept  are  placed.— 
0.  A  high,  proud,  ttately  ttep  or  walk. 
*  With  martial  ttott.'    Shak. 

The  which  with  monstrous  stalA  behind  him  stept. 
And  ever  as  he  went  due  watch  upon  him  kept 

S/sMser. 
Stalk  (st»kX  e.i  (A.  Sax.  stalean,  to 
go  softly  or  warily:  Dan.  stalke,  to  stalk; 
Rom  stem  of  steal,  meaning  literally  to 
walk  in  a  stealthy  manner.  As  to  form  of 
word  comp.  talk  (and  teU),  walk.]  1.  To 
walk  softly  and  warily;  to  walk  in  a  sly  or 
stealthy  manner. 

Bertram 
5tei:*«  dose  behind  her  like  a  witch's  fiend. 
Pressing  to  be  emfdoyed.  Zhyden. 

2.  To  walk  behind  a  stalking-horse;  to  pur- 
sue game  by  approaching  toftly  and  warily 
behmd  a  cover. 

The  king  crept  under  the  shoulder  of  his  led  horse 
and  said,  I  must  stalM.  Bacen. 

8.  To  walk  with  high  and  proud  ttept;  to 
walk  in  a  lofty  or  dlgnlfled  manner;  to  pace 
tlowly:  tometimet  implying  the  affectation 
of  dignity. 

With  manly  mien  he  ias/d'if  along  the  ground. />o^d;tN . 

Then  stalking  through  the  deep 
He  fords  the  ocean.  Addison. 

Stalk  (tt»kX  t.t  In  sporting,  to  pursue 
ttealthlly;  to  pursue  behind  a  cover;  to 
watch  ana  follow  warily  for  the  purpote  of 
kUling. 

As  for  shooting  a  man  from  behind  a  wall,  it  is 
cruelty  Uke  to  stalking  a  deer.  Sir  W.  Settt. 

When  a  lion  Is  very  hungry,  and  lying  In  wait,  the 
sight  of  an  anisaal  may  aiake  him  commence  stalk- 
ing It  Dr.  Livingstone. 

Stalked  (ttgktX  a.    Having  a  stalk  or  stem. 

Stalker  (ttgk'ArX  n.  l.  One  who  ttalka- 
2.  A  kind  of  flthing-net 

Stalk-esred  (stgkadX  a.  in  tool,  applied  to 
certain  Cruttacea  named  Podophthalmata. 
which  have  the  evet  tet  at  the  end  of  foot- 
ttalkt  of  variable  length.  The  lobtter. 
thrimp^  and  crab  are  examples  of  thit 
group. 

Stallailf  (tt#k1ngX  n.  In  sporting,  the  act 
of  approaching  game  toftly  and  warily,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  Inequalitiet  of  the 
ffround,  Ac,  at  in  deer-ttalking  or  at  in 
fowling. 


efa.  8a  loeA;     g.  po;     j,  fch;     t,  Vt.  ton;     ng,  ting;     TB,  thon;  th.  thin;    w,  tvig;    wh,  toAig;    sh,  arare.— See  KBT. 


boTifl.  or  flffore  mida  like  ■  hone,  behind 

■Wit  of  the  gmma  which  he  li  liming  to  kUl 
Henct  —  2.  Anfthing  tbnut  toraard  U 
BODceal  ■  more  Importuit  uhject^  m  muk 


l«{it»k1ee),  o.     Hiring  no  I 

BtalUet  (mnietv  ».    la  M.  ■  w 
petiole:  ■  petlalnla;  the  itilk  ol  i  If 

n«Llk7  (Mitk'a <L    Harduaitalk; 
btlna  ■  (talk.     ■  At  the  top  iMin  a  gnat 
•M^heid.'    MtrtimtT. 

BtaU  (>t«l),  n.  fA,  BlI-  tOaa.  itaU,  ptic 
BCiUon.  ital],  lUble;  IceL  lialir,  a  thelf  ( 
other  lapport,  a  itall;  D  itai.  O.  ttal 
Dui.  itald.  1  stall,  a  ttable,  Ac. ;  O.H  C. 
"  n,  a  (IiUen.  (o  pUce.  The  ultimate 
"  """■    '  "'      "■  "    '  '^eitand  orpLi "" 


««n<»m)^ 


.tTaUTCMlnaatall:! 


.(rt,iPiJXn.     1.  The 


in  lain,  or  Tent  paid 


X: 


BtkllM*( 

t- 1  I^atall;  dung;  compdaL 
StalUUon  I  (M«l-fc'ifaoii).  n.    tnati 

■HIiiUUMJondnwnear,'    M.  Herbert. 
BUU-board  {itDl-bard),  n.    One  ol  a  nrlea 

at  Boon  on  to  which  lofl  or  ore  la  pitched 

■ucceHlTelT  In  eioaratlng. 
Btallert  (ilftl'Ar),  n.     A  tUndard-baarar. 


TTDaatlateitotatten  [FroilBdalEinltih.l 
nu«,  Or,  lat.  1*11:       mt,  met,  Mr,      plaa.  phi; 


flowgr,  wbleh  - 
vhrodiU  or  ptrfe 
'-  iD  dill 


rarlM  ID  dlfferfBt  pUota.  from  < 


MT^wneuf.    I 


Wfthrei'pact  toIMr 
-" ned  met.  '-'--■ 

mdlHg,  d  .    ._.. . 

iregardtothaoTBiy 


Jiolr  anmn- 
nsui  fnuB& 


theclaaiaiof  bli  leiual  i^teni  of 
Stunent  (•ta'Dieti),!!.  aee  3Tiiun.  CAaiwr. 
Btamened  (ita'mend),  a.     Funilihed  wlUi 

I  (itam-f or'tli),  n.     Bame  ai  3U. 


tniinOFr,«(a«i«.  Ittt 

from   L.  ilamm.    i   lll._.     

StihmKl.]    a  a11«1it  woollm  adtfl;  lloae}'- 
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fc>lng  >too  called  ttutUrina.  Summering  is 
•!«»•  increMed  by  emotlomU  disturbance, 
and  U  mach  mitigated,  and  often  cured,  bv 
IIm  pakieat  acquiring  oonlldence  in  himself, 
never  attempting  to  speak  In  a  burry  or 
wben  the  chest  la  emp^  of  air,  or  by  read- 
ing measnred  eentencea  slowly  and  with  de- 
liberation. 

ItailllilTlng  (stam'6r-ing),  a.  Character- 
laed  by  qMsmodic  or  defectiTe  q>eech;  hesi- 
tating in  speech ;  apt  to  stammer;  stutter- 
ing. 'SConwiMruif;  tongues.'  Drydtn.  'Stam- 
MMi'Mig  accents.*    X)r.  OuinL 

•tammtrlnfly  (stam'^r-ingllX  adv.  With 
stammering;  with  stops  or  hesitation  in 


^  ,stampX  v.t    [IceL  fCoiiKM,  Dan. 

atampt,  Sw.  Mtatnpa,  D.  ttamjmi,  O.  stomp- 
/rn.  to  stamp  witn  the  feet,  nasalixed  forms 
from  9imp.  stem  of  D.  «Caj»pen,  IceL  ttapfM. 
O  s»mr/09i^  to  step,  to  set  down  the  feet,  to 
■tanp.  Akin  #C«p.  The  Oermanio  word 
pesseH  Into  the  Eomance  languages :  O.Fr. 
estemprr.  Mod.  Tr.  4lamp$r,  It  ttampare, 
flp.  mtmmpar,]  L  To  strike,  beat,  or  press 
forcibly  with  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  or  by 
thnuttng  the  foot  downward. 

Under  mf  feet  1  «teJ*i/  thy  canliaal's  hat   SMmJk. 

H«  twttM.  he  famM,  be  atares.  Im  jfln*^  the  fround. 

DrydcH. 

t.  To  iraproM  with  some  mark  or  figure ;  to 
with 


an  impression;  as,  to  Hamp  a 

plate  with  arms  or  initials.  'Stamped  coin.' 

Skmk.  — S.  To  Impress:  to  imprint;  to  fix 

deeply;  as,  to  rtamp  virtuous  principles  on 

Ibe  beaK    *  Wax  .  .  .  wherein  is  ttamp^d 

the  semblance  of  a  dera*    8kak. 

C«d  has  stmwtptd  no  orMnal  charmcten  on  our 
rcia  »c  may  read  Us  being.        L»ckt. 

God*>  own  nacoe  upon  a  le  jnat  nude, 
a  penny  in  the  way  of  trade.     Cemftr. 


Totnm 

4  To  oofai;  to  mint;  to  make  earrent  SKak. 
h.  To  affix  a  stamp  (as  a  postage  or  receipt 
stamp)  to;  aa.  to  ftom^  a  letter  or  newspaper. 
&  To  cot  into  various  forms  with  a  stamp. 
T  To  cmsh  by  the  downward  action  of  a 
kind  of  pestle,  as  ore  in  a  stampfng-min.— 
Tn  stemp  uml^  to  extinguish,  as  fire,  by 
stamping  with  Che  foot  on ;  hence,  to  extir- 
pate, as  a  disease  which  has  broken  out  in 
a  herd  of  cattle,  by  destroying  the  animal 
or  animals  affected;  hence,  to  extirpate 
geoerslly;  to  eradicate;  to  exterminate;  to 


My 

and 


A  capital  thtnc  were  theae  pcorcrfas  and  lavings 
Cor  a$mmfimg  #«r  what  were  called  notions  or '  up- 
"■^' '  ■■    in  children,  or  hopes  of  bavins  everything 
1  way.  tV.  VJkamitrs. 

(stamp),  ri  To  strike  the  foot  forci- 
iwara.  *A  ramping  fool  to  brag 
and  swear.'  Shot. 
(atampi  n.  1.  The  act  of  stamping; 
m,  a  itmp  of  ihe  foot  '  And,  at  our  $tan^, 
here  o'er  and  o'er  one  falla '  Shak.  —2.  Any 
fifiiiiiiiint  for  making  impressions  on  other 
bodies;  an  engraved  block,  or  the  like,  by 
wtdch  a  mark  may  be  delivered  by  pressure. 

*Tls  gold  so  pure. 
It  cannot  bear  the  stamp  without  alloy.    Dry4m. 

X  A  mai^  imprinted;  an  impression.    'The 
nnk  Is  but  tbe  guinea  stomp.*    Bwrm. 


■acred  name  gives  omaiaent  and  rrace. 
And.  ihe  his  stmm/,  makes  basest  metjus  pass. 

ijnmt  whkh  Is  marked ;  a  thins  stamped. 

a  golden  »tan^  about  their  neclOL ' 

t  [rr.  €ttampe.]    A  picture  cut  in 

or  metal,  or  made  by  impression;  an 

iving:  aplatei 

At  Vcalcc  they  pot  oot  very  cttHoos  stmmft  of  the 
•diAces  whtch  are  most   famous  tor  their 

AiUUstn. 


An  oMcial  mark  set  upon  things  charge- 
wtth  some  doty  or  tax  showing  that 
Ike  d«tv  Is  paid:  the  impression  of  a  pub- 
Be  vark  ot  aeal  made  by  the  government 
«r  its  oAoen  upon  paper  or  parchment 
private  deeds  or  other  legal  in- 
its  are  written,  for  the  pnrnoses  of 
as.  the  ttamp  upon  a  bond  or  in- 
Hence.  pL  ^mmp$TiStomp-dutie$. 
9m  fVrAvr-DCTT.  —7.  A  small  piece  of  paper 
certain  flgurs  impressed  by  go- 
aold  to  the  public  to  be  attached 
•»  a  paper,  letter,  or  document  liable  to 
4m»r,  tn  order  to  show  that  such  has  been 
pntd:  aa.  a  postage  ttamp;  a  receipt  ttamp. 
t.  An  liielininiint  for  cutting  out  materials 
tm  paper,  leather.  Ac)  Into  various  forms 
•y  a  downward  preasore.— 9.  A  character  or 
or  bad.  fixed  on  anything. 

berv  rc6ected  upon  are  of  such  a 
s<tnwj^  of  ua piety,  that  they  seem  formed 
Md  or  diabo«cal  society  for  ifaa  fiodhic  out 
i  ia  vKc.  S*tuth. 


10.  Currency;  value  derived  from  suffrage  or 
attestation;  authority. 

The  common  people  do  not  Ju^e  of  vice  or  virtue 
by  morality  or  immorality,  so  much  as  by  the  ttamp 
that  is  set  upon  it  by  men  of  figure 

Sir  R.  VEttrttngt. 

11.  Make;  cast;  form;  character;  as,  a  man 
of  the  same  «tamp.  or  of  a  different  #famp. 
*  A  soldier  of  this  season's  •tamp. '    Shak.  — 

12.  In  fneUd.  a  kind  of  hammer  or  pestle 
raised  by  steam  or  water  power  for  crushing 
or  beating  ores  to  powder ;  anything  like 
a  pestle  used  for  pounding  or  beating. 

StlLmiHtCt  (stamp'akt),  n.  An  act  for  regu- 
lating the  imposition  of  stamp-duties;  espe- 
cially, an  act  passed  by  the  British  parlia- 
ment in  1766,  unposing  a  duty  on  all  paper, 
vellum,  and  parchment  used  in  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  and  declaring  all  writings  on 
unstamped  materials  to  be  null  and  void. 
This  act  roused  a  general  opposition  in  the 
colonies,  and  was  one  cause  of  the  revolu- 
tion. 

Stamp -OOUeotor  (  stamp 'kol-lek-t^rX  n. 
L  A  collector  or  receiver  of  stamp  duties.— 
2.  One  who  collects  rare  or  foreign  stamps 
as  articles  of  curiosity  or  the  lika 

Stamp -dlgtrllmtor  Cstamp'dia-tri-bfit-to), 
n.  An  official  who  lasuea  or  distributes 
government  stamps. 

Stamp -duty  (stamp'd&-tiX  n.  A  tax  or 
duty  imposed  on  pieces  of  parchment  or 
paper,  on  which  many  species  of  legal  in- 
struments are  written.  Stamp-duUes  on 
legal  instruments,  such  as  conveyances, 
deeds,  legacies,  Ac,  are  chiefly  secured  by 
prohibiting  the  reception  of  them  in  evi- 
dence unless  they  bear  the  stamp  required 
by  Uie  law. 

Stampede  (stam-pdd'X  a.  [Amer.  Sp.  et- 
tampida,  a  stampede]  A  sudden  fright  seiz- 
ing upon  large  bodies  of  cattle  or  horses,  in 
droves  or  encampments  on  the  prairies,  and 
causing  them  to  run  for  long  distances; 
a  sudden  scattering  of  a  herd  of  cattle  or 
horses:  hence,  any  sudden  flight,  as  of  an 
army,  in  consequence  of  a  panic 

The  panic  flight  of  the  Federals  at  BnU  Run,  near 
the  Potomac,  U.S..  in  i86i.  was  a  stamptde. 

Brewer. 

Stampede  (stam-p^d'},  v,t  To  take  sudden 
flighty  aa  If  under  the  Influence  of  panic 
terror. 

Stampede  (stam-pddO.  o.tpret  A  pp.  stom- 
pedea;  ppr.  $Uimpeding.  To  cause  to  break 
off  in  a  stampede;  to  cause  to  take  to  panic 
flight 

Horses  on  their  first  few  days'  Journey  are  easily 
stampeded^  and  will  sometimes  stray  home  afain. 

Capt.  Mayue  Jteid. 

Stampede  (stam-pA'dd).  n.  Same  as  Stam- 
pede.  'A  sudden  stampedo  or  rush  of 
horses.'    W.  Irving.    [Rare.] 

Stamper  (stamp'^r),  n.  1.  One  who  stamps; 
as,  a  Hamper  m  the  post-office.— 2.  An  in- 
strument for  stamping;  a  stamp. 

Stamp -hammer  (stamp^am-mtrX  n.  A 
direcl-acting  hammer  where  the  hammer- 
block  is  lifted  vertically,  either  by  cams  or 
friction-rollers,  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the 
case,  by  steam  or  water  pressure  acting  on 
a  piston  in  a  closed  cylinder.    Percy, 

Stamp  -  head  (stamp'hed  ),  n.  The  heavy 
metal  block  forming  the  head  or  lower  end 
of  a  bar  which  is  lifted  and  let  fall  verti- 
cally, as  in  a  stamping-rolll 

Stamptng  -  machine  (stamp'ing-ma-shenX 
n.  A  machine  for  forming  articles  or  im- 
pressions by  stamping,  as  for  manufacturing 
pans,  kettles,  spoons,  forks,  and  other  ar- 
ticles from  sheet-metal,  by  means  of  blocks, 
dies,  and  a  heavy  hammer. 

Stamping-mUl  (stamp'ing-mil).  n.  An  en- 
gine oy  which  ores  are  pounded  by  means 
of  a  stamp. 

Stamplni^-preM  (stamp'Ing-presX  a  Same 
as  Stampirut'Tnachine. 

Stamp -note  ( stamp' ndt),  n.  In  com.  a 
memorandum  delivered  by  a  shipper  of 
ooods  to  the  searcher,  which,  when  stamped 
by  him,  allows  the  goods  to  be  sent  off  by 
lighter  to  the  ship,  and  is  the  captain's  au- 
thority for  receiving  them  on  board.  Sinw 
mondM. 

Stamp -oflioe  (stamp'of-flsX  n.  An  ofllce 
where  government  stamps  are  issued,  and 
stamp-duties  and  also  taxes  are  received. 

Stance  (stansX  n.  [From  L.  $U>,  etare,  to 
stand,  through  the  French.]  A  site;  a  sta- 
tion: an  area  for  building;  a  position. 
[Scotch] 

The  boy  .  .  .  danced  down  from  his  sfoMee  with  a 
galliard  lort  of  step.  5i>  /P.  ScatL 

Stanch  (stinsh).  v.t  [O.Fr.  e$taneher,  Mod. 
Fr.  dtancher,  to  stop  from  running,  to  stanch, 


supposed  to  be  from  a  L.L.  stancare,  for  L. 
Hagnare,  to  make  or  be  stagnant  See  Stag- 
nate.] 1.  To  prevent  the  now  of,  as  blood; 
to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  from,  as  from  a 
wound;  to  stop;  to  dry  up. 

Iron  or  stone  laid  to  the  neck,  doth  ttoHeh  the 
bleeding  of  the  nose.  Baton. 

Then  came  the  hermit  out  and  bare  him  in. 
There  stanch'd  his  wound.  T*Mttyt*M. 

2.t  To  quench,  as  Are  or  as  thirst;  to  allay 
the  craving  of.  *  Covetise  of  men  that  may 
not  be  etanohed.'  Chaucer,  *  To  ttaneh  his 
thrust  (thirst).*  Oower. 
Stanch  (st&nsh),  v.i  To  stop,  as  blood;  to 
cease  to  flow. 

Immediately  her  issue  of  blood  stanched. 

Luke  viiL  44- 

Stanch  (stftnsh),  a.  (From  the  above  verb, 
the  literal  meaning  being  stopped,  tight, 
and,  as  applied  to  a  ship,  not  leaky.  See 
the  verb.]  [Written  also  5(auncA]  1. Strong 
and  tight;  not  leakv;  sound;  flrm;  aa,  a 
eUnieh  ship,  ^^am/er  vessels,  and  more 
sunny  days. '  Boyle. — 2.  Firm  in  principle ; 
steady;  constant  and  zealous;  hearty;  loval; 
as.  a  etanch  republican ;  a  ttaneh  friend  or 
adherent  'ActotiMchunthman.'  Addimm. 

In  politics  I  hear  you're  staneh.  PH»r, 

8.t  Close;  secret;  private. 

This  is  to  be  kept  staneh  and  carefuDy  watched. 

Lteke. 

Stanchel  (stan'shelX  n^  In  arck.  a  stan- 
chion. 

Stancher  (stUnsh'^r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  stanches  or  stops  the  flowing  of  blood. 

Stanchion  (stan'shon),  n.  [O.Fr.  esfattsoii, 
eetanfon,  from  eitonce,  that  which  sup- 
ports, from  a  L.L.  form  etantia,  from  L  tto, 
to  stand.  ]  1.  A  prop  cr  support;  a  post,  pillar, 
beam,  or  the  like,  used  for  a  support,  as  a 
piece  of  timber  supportin||f  one  of  the  main 
parts  of  a  roof.— 2.  In  thuhbuUding,  an  up- 
right post  or  beam  of  different  forms,  used 
to  support  the  deck,  the  ouarter-rails.  the 
nettings,  awnings,  and  the  like 

Stancmon-gnn(stan'shon-gnn).n.  A  pivot- 
gun;  a  boat  gun  for  wild-duck  shootiiw. 

Siandlle08(st&nsh1esXa.  Incapable  of  being 
stanched  or  stopped;  unquenchable;  insatT 
able.    'A  #<anc)u<M  avarice'    Shak. 

Stanchnese  (stUnsh'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  stanch;  as,  (a)  the  state  of 
being  strong,  sound,  flrm.  or  not  leak  v.  'To 
trythesfaiiMn^Mof  thephiaL'  Boyle,  (b) 
Firmness  in  principle ;  closeness  of  adher- 
ence. 

Stanokft  Stanki  (stanskX  a.  [O.Fr.  egtane. 
It  stonoo, tired,  wearied.]  Exhausted;  faint; 
weak;  worn  out;  weary.    Spcnter, 

Stand  (standi  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  ttood;  ppr. 
ttandit^g.  [A.  Sax.  etandan,  pret  etdd,  pp. 
ttanderit  IceL  etanda,  O.H.G.  ttandan,  etati- 
tan,  Goth,  standan,  D.  ttaan,  O.  etehen; 
from  a  root  common  to  the  Indo-European 
languages,  being  seen  also  in  L.  sto,  Or. 
Oii)»tanai,  Skr.  ethd.  Stand  is  a  nasalized 
form  of  a  stem  etad,  and  is  akin  to  etead. 
Stall,  ttUlt  ttool,  Ac,  are  from  the  same  root, 
and  through  the  French  and  Latin  come 
ttage,  etate,  ttation,  ttabUt  Ac  ]  1.  To  be  sta- 
tionary or  at  rest  in  an  erect  or  upright 
position;  to  be  set  in  an  upright  position;  as, 
(a)  to  rest  on  the  feet  in  an  erect  position, 
as  opposed  to  sitting,  lying,  or  kneeling: 
said  of  men  or  beasts.  'Standt  he,  sits  he  ? 
or  does  he  walk?'  Shak.  (b)  To  be  on  en«l;  to 
continue  upright;  as,  a  beam  ttande  on  end. 
'  A  field  of  ttandina  com.'  Drayton.— 2.  To 
be  as  regards  position  or  situation ;  to  oc- 
cupy a  permanent  place;  to  have  its  site  or 
situation;  to  hold  a  place;  to  be  situated  or 
located ;  as,  London  etande  on  the  Thames. 
'Where  thy  nose  ttands.'  Shak.  'Seeing 
those  beads  of  sorrow  atand  in  thine  (eyes). ' 
Shak. 

Stands  Scotland  where  it  did?  SMaJk. 

S.  To  cease  from  progress;  not  to  proceed; 
to  come  to  a  state  of  rest;  to  cease  moving 
in  any  direction ;  to  stop  action  or  move- 
ment; to  stop;  to  pause;  to  halt 

I  will  tell  you  who  time  ambles  withal,  who  time 
gallops  withal,  and  who  he  stands  still  withal.  Sha*. 

I  charge  thee  stand. 
And  tell  thy  name.  Dryden. 

A  To  continue  or  remain  without  ruin  or 
injury;  to  hold  out  against  or  withstand 
tendencies  to  impair.  Injure,  or  deoav;  to 
be  permanent;  to  last;  to  endure;  to  abide. 
'  while  England  etande. '  Shak.  '  Our  peace 
shall  sfandas  firm.'  Shak.  *  A  living  tem- 
ple, built  by  faith  to  eland*  MUUm.-b.  To 
maintain  one's  ground  or  pMltion ;  not  to 
fall  or  fail;  to  t)e  acquitted  or  saved. 
'Headers  by  whose  Judgment  I  would  etand 
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or  fall'  Addmn.—6.  To  maintain  a  fixed, 
firm,  or  steadv  attitnde :  to  take  up  a  fixed 
niraition.  as  oi  opposition,  resistance,  or  de- 
fence. *  And  wlien  they  ttand  against  you, 
may  they  fall'    Shak. 

The  kiiup  {panted  the  Jews  which  were  in  erery 
city  to  nther  theraselve«  together,  and  to  tiand  for 
their  life.  Eat.  viiL  ii. 

7.  To  persevere;  to  persist 

Never  stand  in  a  He  when  thou  art  accused,  but 
ask  pardon  and  make  amends.  y*r.  Taylor. 

The  emperor,  standing  upon  the  advantage  he 
had  got  by  the  seixure  of  their  fleet.  obUged  them  to 
deliver.  Swi/t. 

a  To  be  pertinacious,  unyielding,  or  obsti- 
nate; to  insist,  as.  not  to  tUxnoL  on  cere- 
monies.   See  also  phrases  below. 

stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  gQiitt^. 
But  go  at  once.  Shak. 

9.  To  be  placed  with  regard  to  relative  posi- 
tion, rank,  or  order. 

Among  liquids  endued  with  this  quality  of  relaxing, 
warm  water  stands  first.  ArlnUknot. 

Theology  would  tnily  enlarge  the  mind  were  it 
studied  with  that  freedom  and  that  sacred  charity 
which  it  teaches;  let  this  therefore  stand  always 
chief.  W««f. 

10.  To  be  in  a  particular  state  or  condition; 
to  be;  as.  how  «tafu2«  the  matter  with  you? 
I  hope  you  will  ttond  my  friend.  '  Thus  it 
ftamb  with  me.'  Shak.  *  For  my  wife.  I 
know  not  how  it  «tond«.'    Shak. 

I  stand  resigned  and  am  prepared  to  (o. 

Dryden. 

11.  To  be  consistent;  to  agree;  as.  it  <(andf 
to  reason.    See  also  phrases  below. 

His  faithful  people,  whatsoever  they  rightly  ask. 
the  same  shall  they  receive,  so  far  as  mav  stand  with 
the  glory  of  God.  and  their  own  everlasting  good. 

Hooktr. 
Doubt  me  not ;  by  heaven  I  will  do  nothing 
But  what  may  stand  with  honour.     Massmger. 

12.  To  be  in  the  place ;  to  represent;  to  be 

equivalent 

Their  language  being  scanty,  had  no  words  in  it  to 
stand  for  a  thousand.  Locke. 

18.  To  become  a  candidate  for  an  office  or 
the  like;  as.  he  stood  for  the  borough  at  last 
election.  *How  many  tUind  tor  consul- 
ships?' Shak.^li.  To  hold  a  certain  course. 
as  a  ship ;  to  be  directed  towards  any  local 
point;  as,  to  »tand  for  the  harbour. 

From  the  same  parts  of  heaven  bis  navy  stands. 

Drvden. 

15.  To  measure,  as  from  the  feet  to  the 
h-ad.  or  from  bottom  to  top.  '  He  stood  four 
feet  six  inches  and  three  quarters  in  his 
socks.'  ^HelretM.  — 16.  To  stagnate;  not  to 
flow;  as.  a  standvig  pooL  'The  black  water 
of  Pomptina  stands.'  Dryden. ~17.  To  be 
valid;  to  continue  in  force;  to  have  effi- 
cacy; not  to  be  void.  *  No  conditions  of  our 
peace  can  stand.'    Shak. 

God  was  not  ignorant  that  the  Judges,  whose  sen> 
tence  in  matters  of  controversy  he  ordained  should 
stand,  would  be  deceived.  H«»k€r. 

(Yote.  Stand  with  many  adverbs  receives 
the  sense  of  motion  as  previous  to  coming 
to  rest,  or  of  a  state  caused  by  previous 
motion,  and  becomes  equivalent  to  to  step, 
to  go,  to  come ;  as,  to  stand  aloof;  to  stand 
aput;  to  stand  aside;  to  tiand  back;  to  stand 
forth,  and  the  like.]  — To  «(and  tigaimU  to 
resist;  to  oppose;  as.  one  candidate  stands 
against  another  at  an  election. —To  sttand  by, 
(a\  with  b.v  the  adverb,  (1)  to  be  present 
without  taking  an  active  part;  to  be  a  spec- 
tator; to  be  near. 

Now  Margaret's  curse  is  fallen  upon  our  heads. 
For  standing  by  when  Richard  subbed  her  son. 

Shak. 

(2)  To  be  placed  or  left  aside ;  to  be  ne- 
glected or  disregarded. 

In  the  meantime  we  let  the  command  stand  by  ne- 
glected. Dr.  H.  More. 

(b)  With  by  the  prejKMition,  (1)  to  support; 
to  defend;  to  assist;  not  to  desert 

The  ass  hoped  the  dog  would  stand  by  bim  if  set 
upon  by  the  wolf.  Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

(2)  To  rest  in;  to  repose  on. 

This  reply  JtenW^M  all  J9^  conjectures.  Whitgift. 

(3)  Ifaut  to  attend  to  and  be  prepared  for 
action ;  thus  to  statxd  fry  a  rope  is  to  take 
hold  of  it ;  to  stand  by  the  anchor,  to  pre- 
pare to  let  it  go.  —To  stand  fast,  to  be  fixed; 
to  be  unshaken,  unwavering,  or  immovable. 

My  covenant  stun  standfast  with  him. 

P».lxnix.a& 

—To  ftefui  for,  (a)  to  espouse  the  cause  of; 
to  side  with;  to  maintain;  to  support;  to 
defend.  '  Freedom  we  all  stand  jot.'  B. 
Jonson. 

111  stand  to-d»y  Jbr  thee  and  me  and  Troy.    Shak. 


(fr)  To  represent;  to  take  the  place  of. 

A  face,  a  leg,  a  head  stood  for  the  whole.     Shak. 
My  wiU  shaU  stand/or  Uw.  Shak. 

(e)  To  offer  one's  self  as  a  candidate. 
I  heard  him  swear. 
Were  he  to  stand  for  consul  ne'er  would  be 
Appear  i'  the  market-place.  Shak. 

(d)Naut.  to  direct  the  course  towards;  as.the 
enemy  stood  /or  the  shore.— 7o  stand  from 
(nauL),  to  direct  the  course  trom.— To  stand 
tn,  or  stand  in /or,  to  direct  a  course  toward 
land  or  a  harbour.— To  stand  in  hand,  to 
be  conducive  to  one's  interest;  to  be  ser- 
viceable or  advantageoua— To  ttand  of,  (a) 
to  keep  at  a  distance,    (fr)  Not  to  comply. 

Stand  no  more  o^. 
But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires.       Shak. 

(c)  To  keep  at  a  distance  in  friendship  or 
social  intercourse;  to  forbear  intimacy. 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  honourable  than  an 
acquaintance  with  God,  we  stofid  oJTitxmk  it. 

Atterbury. 

(d)  To  appear  prominent;  to  have  relieL 

Picture  is  best  when  it  standeth  ^  as  if  it  were 
carved.  Wotton. 

—To  stand  off  and  on{naut\  to  saU  toward 
land  and  then  from  it— To  stand  or  stand 
in  (with  personal  objects,  the  person  being 
reaJly  in  the  dativeX  to  cost ;  as.  that  coat 
ttooa  him  four  pounds. 

These  wars— I  mean  the  Punic  wars— could  not 
have  stood  the  human  race  in  less  than  three  millions 
of  the  ^lecies.  Burke. 

—To  Stand  on.  (a)  See  To  sUx9id  upon,  (fr) 
i^ai«t  to  continue  in  the  same  course  or 
tack.— To  stand  out,  (a)  to  project;  to  be 
prominent  'Stood  out  the  breasts,  the 
breasts  of  Helen.'    Tennyson. 

Their  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness.       Ps.  IxxiiL  7. 

(fr)  To  persist  in  opposition  or  resistance ; 
nut  to  yield  or  comply;  not  to  give  way  or 
recede. 

His  spirit  is  come  in. 
That  so  stood  out  against  the  holy  church.   Skak. 

—To Stand  to,  (a)  to  ply;  to  apply  one's 
self  to. 

Stand  to  your  tackles,  mates,  and  stretch  your  oars. 

Dryden. 

(fr)  To  remain  fixed  in  a  purpose  or  opinion. 

I  win  stand  to  it,  that  this  is  his  sense. 

Sti/Wng/teet. 

(e)  To  abide  by;  to  adhere,  as  to  a  contract, 
assertion,  promise,  Ac,  as,  to  stand  to  an 
award;  to  stand  to  one's  word,  (d)  Not  to 
yield;  not  to  fly;  to  maintain  the  ground. 

Their  lives  and  fortunes  were  put  in  safety,  whether 
they  stood  toixor  ran  away.  Bacon. 

(e)  To  be  consistent,  or* tally  with;  as,  it 
stands  to  reason  he  could  not  have  done  so. 
—To  stand  together,  to  be  consistent;  to 
agree. — To  stand  to  sea  (natU.),  to  direct 
the  course  from  land.— 7o  stand  under,  to 
undergo;  to  sustain.— To  statid  up,  (a)  to 
rise  from  sitting ;  to  rise  to  one's  feet ;  to 
assume  an  erect  position,  (fr)  To  arise  in 
order  to  gain  notice. 

Against  whom  when  the  accusers  stood  w/,  they 
brought  none  accusation  of  such  things  as  I  sup- 
posed. Acts  axv.  18. 

(e)To  rise  to  make  a  claim  or  a  declaration; 
to  rise  in  opposition,  revolt,  or  the  iika 
'We  all  stand  up  against  the  spirit  of 
Cnsar.'  '  Once  we  stood  up  about  the  com.' 
Shak.  (d)  To  rise  and  stand  on  end;  as,  his 
hair  stood  up  with  fear.  —  To  stand  up 
ttgainst,  to  {ilace  one's  self  in  opposition  to; 
to  resist 

He  called  into  hb  civil  pursuits  the  same  energy 
which  enabled  him  to  stand  u/  against  so  many 
jrears  of  constant,  and,  to  but  his  own  mind,  hopeless 
defeat  in  the  field.  Broitgham. 

—To  Stand  up /or,  to  rise  in  defence  of;  to 
defend;  to  justify:  to  support  or  attempt  to 
support;  as,  to  stand  up  /or  the  adminis- 
tration.—7o  stand  upon,  (a)t  to  concern;  to 
interest 

Does  it  not  stand  them  Hfcn.  to  examine  upon 
what  grounds  they  presume  it  to  be  a  revelation  from 
Godt  Locke. 

(fr)  To  value;  to  pride. 

We  highly  esteem  and  stattd  much  u^on  our  birth. 

Ray. 

(e)  To  insist  on :  to  attadi  a  high  value  to ; 

to  make  much  of.    *  You  stand  upon  your 

honour!  *  '  This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon 

points.'  Shak.    (d)  To  depend  on.   '  It  stood 

upon  the  choice  of  friends.'    'Your  fortune 

stood  ujHm  the  casket  there.'    Shak.  — To 

stand  with,  to  be  consistent 

It  stood  with  reason  that  they  should  be  rewarded 
liberally.  Sir  y.  Davits. 

Stand  (stand),  v.  t.    1.  To  place  or  set  in  an 
erect  position;  to  set  up.    [Colloq.] 

'  And  as  concerning  the  nests  and  the  drawers,'  said 


Sloppy,  after  lueasuring  the  handle  on  his  sleeve. 
and  softly  standing  the  stick  aside  against  the  wall. 
'  why.  it  would  be  a  real  pleasure  to  me.'    Dickt$u. 

2.  To  endure;  to  sustain;  to  bear;  as,  I  can- 
not stand  the  cold  or  the  heat  Hence,  to 
stand  t<,  to  be  able  to  endure  or  bear 
something,  or  to  maintain  one's  ground  or 
state ;  as,  the  expense  is  so  great  that  we 
cannot  stand  it;  she  screamed  so  loud  that 
he  could  not  stand  tt— 3.  To  resist  without 
yielding  or  receding;  to  withstand. 

He  stood  die  furious  foe.  Pofe. 

4.  To  await;  to  suffer;  to  abide  by. 

Bid  him  disband  his  legions.  .  .  . 
And  stand  the  Judgment  of  a  Roman  senate. 

Addison. 

6.  To  be  at  the  expense  of;  to  pay  for;  as.  to 

ttand  treat    [Ck>Uoq.] 

Asked  whether  he  would  stand  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne for  the  company,  he  consented.     Thackeray 

—To  Stand  one's  ground,  to  keep  the  grouml 
or  station  one  has  taken;  to  maintain  one's 
position,  in  a  literal  or  figurative  sense;  as, 
an  army  stands  its  ground  when  it  is  not 
compelled  to  retreat;  a  man  stands  hit 
ground  in  an  argument  when  he  is  able  to 
maintain  it,  or  is  not  refuted. 

Peasants  and  burghers,  however  brave,  are  unable 
to  stand  their  ground  ag^DfX  veteran  soldiers. 

Maeautaif. 

—To  Stand  ftre,  to  remain  while  being  snot 
at  by  an  enemy  without  giving  way.—  To 
stand  tritU,  to  sustain  the  trial  or  examina- 
tion of  a  cause;  not  to  give  up  without  trial. 
Stand  (stand),  n.  [From  the  verb.]  1.  The 
state  of  standing:  a  cessation  of  progress, 
motion,  or  activity;  a  stop;  a  halt;  as,  to 
make  a  stand;  to  come  to  a  stand,  either  in 
walking  or  in  any  progressive  business.- 
2.  A  point  or  condition  beyond  which  no 
further  progress  is  made. 

Vice  is  at  stand,  and  at  the  hic^eat  flow.    Dryden. 

The  sea.  since  the  memory  of  all  ages,  hath  con- 
tinued at  a  stand,  without  considerable  variation. 

Bentiey. 
8.  A  state  of  hesitation,   embarrassment, 
difficulty,  or  perplexity. 

A  fool  may  so  far  imitate  the  mien  of  a  wise  man 
as«t  first  to  put  a  body  at  a  stand  what  to  make  of 
him.  Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

4  A  place  or  post  where  one  stands,  or  a 

place  convenient  for  persons  to  remaUi  for 

any  purpose;  a  station;  as,  his  stand  was  on 

the  Cop  of  a  hilL  —6.  Bank ;  post ;  station ; 

standing.    [Rare.] 

Father,  since  your  fortune  did  attain 

So  high  a  stand,  I  mean  not  to  descend.     Daniet. 

6.  A  halt  made  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
an  attack;  the  act  of  opponng  or  resisting; 
as,  the  little  party  made  a  gallant  stand. 

We  are  come  off 
Like  Romans,  neither  foolish  in  oar  stands. 
Nor  cowardly  in  retire.  Shak. 

7.  A  young  tree,  usually  reserved  when  the 
other  trees  are  cut ;  also,  a  tree  growing  or 
standing  upon  its  own  root,  in  distinction 
from  one  produced  from  a  scion  set  in  a 
stock,  either  of  the  same  or  another  kind  of 
tree.— 8.  A  small  table  or  frame,  on  or  in 
which  articles  may  be  put  for  support;  aa,  a 
candle  «tand;  an  umbrella  stand;  or  on  which 

Cls  may  be  exposed  for  sale;  a  stall;  aa,  a 
t  stand.— 9.  In  com.  a  weight  of  from 
2^  cwt  to  8  cwt  of  pitch.  ~  10.  A  place  or 
station  in  a  town  where  carriages,  cabs,  and 
the  like  stand  ready  for  hire.— IL  The  place 
where  a  witness  stands  to  testify  in  court- 
12.  An  erection  or  raised  platform  for  spec- 
tators at  open-air  gatherings,  snch  as  hone- 
races,  cricket  matches,  and  the  like.— IS.  A 
beer  barrel  standing  on  end.    '  This  stcHuf 
of  r^al  blood  shall  be  abroach,  atilt  *  Beau. 
A  Fl— Stand  qf  arms  (mUit),  a  musket  or 
rifle  with  its  usual  appendages,  as  a  i»ayon«t 
cartridge-box,  Ac— Stm.  A  stop,  halt  ttay. 
rest,  station,  position,  interruption,  obatmc- 
tion,  perplexity,  difficulty,  embaxnismflot 
hesitation,  support,  table,  frame. 
Btandage  (stand'aJX  n.    In  mining,  a  qpaoe 
for  retiuning  water  in  shaf ta. 
Standard  (standHrdXn.  [From  e.Fr.Mtend- 
art,  estenaart.  Mod.  Fr.  itendttrd.  It  ateift- 
dardo,  8p.  eetandarte,  Pr.  ettantUtrt,  these 
forms,  according  to  Littr^.  being  from  the 
Teutonic  verb  to  stand,  the  old  standard 
being  a  pole  or  mast  set  up  during  a  battle; 
accordii^;  to  Dies,  Brachet,  Ac.,  from  L.  em- 
tendere,  to  extend,  to  spread  oot  to  di^lay. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  Teatonic  lan- 
guages the  word  was  looked  upon  as  con- 
nected with  stand,  and  several  of  the  mean- 
ings in  English  (as  6  and  8  below)  have 
arisen  in  thu  way.  Comp.  also  D.  standawrd, 
M.H.O.  stanthart,  Mod.0.  standarte.)   1.  In 
its  widest  sense,  a  flag  or  ensign  round  whtoh 
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EOBuanB  pun»H ;  >  flu  or  cirred  lynibaU- 
caX  Bsnrv.  Av..  erectM  od  a  Jonf  pole  or 
ftaS.  Hrring  u  ■  nJljrlni-poLDt  or  lilt  llko. 
In  A  mon  BLrlct  leiun  tba  Isnu  li  mpplled 
h>  m  eta  oblvh  bail  tlM  inn*.  clcd;«,  or 
motto  of  Uu  owner,  lonv  Id  proportion  to 
lt«  depth,  tmpering  towu^  tM  fly,  uid,  «k- 
«pt  vhen  belonslDu  tu jrlncn  of  ths  blooil- 
njkl.  lilt  11  the  mil.  The  KMMlled  Brltiih 
nr>]  ilanilird  ii  mon  correeilj  ■  tuaaer, 
b^ng  niquve  flic  uiilhiTlnii  111  vhuleBeld 
CDTrnd  Kkty  by  the  niUond  imi.  I'b* 
esnlrr  Kanrtudl  u*  ilu,  pmHrly  ipeik- 

ODrcoTTeqHmdlnfftotheFwlinBntAlfiulDn, 
and  chim-t  "lu  the  cipher.  Dnmber,  In* 
Acnii,  uid  honoun  at  Che  rtjtlmenL  The 
biiulrr  aiiTMponillnB  nifi  are  cilled  ai- 
aun.-t.  Thit  which  u  cipibte  ot  utltfi- 
faif  ortaiD  deflnrd  condltloni  flied  by  the 
propar  •aUwrltlei;  eipecliltT  that  which  li 
btabllabed  InooaipeMnt  inmorllT  a>i  nite 
ormMnra  of  quantity^  the  original  wel^tit 

and  comaliti'l  to  the  keeF^nv  of  a  maigia- 
tr>le,  or  depniiieJ  lu  aome  pDhllo  pU«e.  to 
reantate,  aJtntl.  and  try  irelghia  and  mea- 
•om  nied  by  pmlcolar  penou  la  tnlflc; 
aa,  Iv  the  bordni  o[  ttaa  Honii  of  Commoni 
hi  last  the  lauSanti  were  deitnyed:  the 
Inp^l^  yard  lithe  itaruCardol  Mneil  mea- 
■ai«  io  Britain :  th*  pnnnd  tny  ii  Ihs  itati- 
danf  utwelcht  See  MiASCBI.  WRiaHT  — 
t  That  whjicfa  li  nUblilhod  ai  a  rule  or 
axidil.  by  the  inthorlty  of  pnbllc  opinion,  or 
by  raipactaUt  opinlani.  orby  cnitom  orgen- 


Ine  (cihl  and  t  nt  illny:  ind  the  lovereln 
■honld  waUlh  1^174  iralni  tray.  The 
•tiadard  of  aUier  colni  li  11  onocM  1  dwU. 
of  porv  itlTer  and  IB  dwte.  of  alloy,  making 
tiiRtther  I  lb.  IrKT ;  and  the  ihllllng  tboDid 
welch  STIIS  gralni,  — ft.  to  fcort  a  tree  or 
ihnib  «Ueh  itandi  ainglj.  wllliont  being 
aitaehad  to  aajr  wall  or  anpport ;  ilM,  a 
ArBb,ui  mia,infl*d  on  an  Dprigbt  Item, 
d  InaUp-^^>'V<*')lBTeit«dknM  placed 
■tOD  (bo  deck  IniMad  of  beneath  It,  with 
In  vertical  brancbtamodnpwml  Irani  that 
whkb  Uai  horlionUlly.  — T.  In  bot.  the  upper 
prtal  or  banner  of  a  (wpllionaceaiu  ooiolla. 
&  Ib  sarp.  any  upright  In  a  Iramlng.  ai  the 
qaanera  at  pwtliioDl.  the  fnune  of  a  door. 
and  tha  Uks.  —  B  I  A  candlestick  of  laixa 
•ua,  atandlngon  the  ground,  with  bnnchee 
ftH  Kneral  Itshti- 

aiiimit  qnallty^ca]>alileof  utt^ing  certain 
cnBdltton  axed  by  eompelant  authority: 
■  led:  Httled:  ai,Bi(aK(anlwork;aiEanif- 
■irf  immman.  itiitdari  weight,  «o. 


4M  wood  at  the  lelllns  thereat. 


:-f5iW 


L  One  that  itandi 


StatLdar-Emi,  BtMidard-crwi  (itand 
te^rsi.  lUlid'Hrd-gruJ,  u.     A  name  give 

Orchil,  u  O.  nuuciila. 


Btandliu  (itandlng),  p.  and  a.  1.  Batab- 
llilied  elt)»Tl>yUworVu'ol"'0''^';«»l- 
rarT:  ai,  a  tiaiiduig  arTiiy.  that  U,  a  regulu 


mJlltla.—!.  LaiUng 


udUUnctfromlhi 


corn.  —  SlaiuUng  ordart,  the  orden  mad* 
by  either  hoaaa  of  pBrllament,  or  other 
delibcntlie  aawnibly,  mpectlng  the  miin- 
ner  in  which  builneH  ihall  be  conducted 
In  It,  — Staiuf uw  rvpiV  (Hnul.),  the  cord- 
age or  rapca  which  luitain  tlie  maita  and 
'      '  In  tbeir  poalUoo,     Such  are 


thei: 


l.Tha  actotitop- 
;  ilind,— aContlnn- 


itoiidinfl.'    Drydea 

L  SUlion:  place  to  aland  In. 


ft  Condition  In  toclety:  relaUTO  pnlUon: 
rank:  reputation ;  aa,  a  man  ot  good  ilnnd- 
itiff  or  of  high  irandirv  among  hla  trlenda 

BtUUUlh  (itan'dlib).  n.  (.Stand  ind  diiA.1 
A  oaie  tor  pen  and  Ink.  '  A  dondfiA,  itaef 
and  (Oldin  pen.'    Popi. 

8talU-plP«  (itand'plpl.n.  1.  A  vertical  pipe 
•rected  at  a  well  or  nietTolr.  Into  which 

der  to  ofalaln  a  bead  prmure  iDRlcient  to 

In  a  itreoL 

Stand-point  (iland'polnt),  n.  lA  modeni 
word  probably  busd  on  <3.  jlatu^nil.]   A 

a  baaSTor  tuDdunen' 
t*I  priBclplei  1  poil- 


paredindjndged:!*, 
he  looked  at  every- 
thing from  tha  afnno- 
point   of   a  phlluao- 

£«nd-rMt   (itand'- 
reitl,  n.    A  kind  of   . 
ilool  which  Hnporti  9 
a  pemn  behind  while  > 

itandliig  a]  moat  in  aa 
upright  position  at  a  Staad-coL 

Sland-ttUl  (itand'itll),  n.    Act  of  Itopping; 

itate  Dt  rnt;  a  itop:  u.  to  cone  to  a  •Lmd- 

mCOL 
gtand-np  {itand'aol  a.    In  puailitm.  a 

term  applied  to  a  f iJr  boilng-match,  when 


aui»(tl*n\*     Aitoae,    fScolch.] 
Stana-nir,  SUnBr-itt  (it^'r*.  •lAn'l- 

naX  n-    [Rcutch.     Ferlupei:'Iafn.nu )    A 

tuUiuwoni  Uchen  of  the  genu  Parmella  (P. 

■uatilu),  and  by  HIghhind  '     ' 

make  a  brami  dye  tor  donutl 


IT  donuitle  puipoeei. 


pole;  D.  rtenu.tlanff.  Q.rtanffe.i.. 

ol  iSiig.  liiek  ]    'l.t  A  pole.'rod,  or  porch;  i 


BtMlS  (>tang),  n,     A  atlng.     [Bcatch.l 
sung  jitang),  p.  t     To  itlng.     [Scotch  ) 
BtMV  ((tang).  Hi.     To  (hoot  with  pain. 

BtUlg-MlI  <*t«Dgn}«rL  n.  A  projectile  con- 
tlitlDg  of  two  haU-baUa  connected  by  a  bar; 
a  bar-abot 

8tUlllOpe(it*>i'hBp),n.  A  light  two-wheeled 
carriage  without  a  top:  to  called  from  the 
genllemaa  ^tanAoiit,  lor  whom  It  waa  con- 


Stuhopa  -  leiu  (itanliap-leni).  n.  A  lena 
of  imall  diameter  with  two  oonm  facea  ot 
dllTennt  nuUl.  and  biclond  In  a  metalllo 

Btaniwps-pna  (atanlieii-pret],  n.    [Atler 
thelnventor,lheI[arIotAanA(ijM.J   Akiad 
of  prlnliDg-preia 
Stsiilal  (aiu'yel).  n.    Same  as  5Cawui 
Btuileliy  (tlan'yo!-rl),  n.     The  act  or  prao- 
""  -If  hawking  with  atanlela;  Ignoble  fa^ 


iMdSon 


ig  the  Ang] 


Btank  OUngklk  old  pnt  of  Mint,    5Cunlli 

Btuk  {(tangk),  n.  [O.  Tr.  ituuig,  Fr.  Mtaiu, 
lt.'ln^7u>,frDmL.iea^uni,ap]eceot  atand- 
Ing water,  a  pool.  SnSTAonan.]  A  pool: 
a  pond;  a  ditch,     [Scotch.) 

Btumuy  (atan'a-rl),  a.  [L.  iCannum,  Un. 
SeeSTtKNtru.)    Belatlng  to  the  tln-worki: 

CoruwaU,  for  3ie  idminUtratlon  of  Jiutlse 
among  thoae  connectwl  with  the  tin-nilnea. 
BtUlILlI7(itan'a-rl},n.  [See  thaadJecUve.) 
A  UD-mlne;  tln-workL    The  term  It  now 

trlct,thetlnneneniployed  In  working  them. 

The  great  itannarjet  of  EogUind  are  Ihoee 


ot  ilond-iwla.  which  same  the  bird  hai  from 


•Ind.  by  1  mpld 
:hla  peculiarity 
.J  The  ke>- 
trel,  I  ipecln  of  hiwk,called  alw  SEoni-fiiil 
Written ilio^binul.Slanvel.SEannval.  See 

Btuullo<itan'lkX  a.  [L  jfannum,  tln.[  Per- 
taining to  tin;  procund  from  tin;'  aa,  the 
ilannw  acid  (SnBiOA  a  hydrate  obtained 
from  atannonaoilde.inilch  unites  with  baiea 
to  form  the  aalti  called  itaufuilra. 

i|taimlfaniua(itan.lr4r-ua),a.  [L.flannuni, 
tln,Bnd/<ro,lbear.]  ConlainhigaTBltordlBg 

Btkiuilne  litan'Jn),  n.  (L  (tannum,  tin.) 
A  brittle,  sUel-grsy  or  Iroo-bUck  on  ot  tin. 

phur,  wtth  some  copper  and  Iron,  and  gener- 

Cifled  alao  from  tU  colour  BtU-mttatOrt.  ' 
BUnnotna  (sUn-fi-Up).  n,    [L  Mannum, 


(iUn'ua),o.    Of,  or  pertaining  to, 

proioiino  of  tin  {8nO^' 
nuuitnil(atan'nm),  n.  (Originally  (IiiinH"n. 
a  mixinn  of  iilTer  and  lead.  This  word  was 
probebly  InlliUDeed  In  Ita  ultimate  form 
((lannuni)andBenaeofUn(whicfaltiiniB>ed 
about  the  fourtb  century)  by  the  Comlsh 

■t>iiTiwiir(atan']«l).fL    Same  as  SUnnf  (. 
rorStandiU.     CIMuw. 
tt(stan'ahent),ii.     A  atanchloa. 
(atan'shon).  n.     Same  as  St^tim. 


Ch,Sc1oi*;      (.po:      J.>ib:      b.  VT.  IM;      ^.alv:      n.  ttaa;  lb,  UUn;      w.  dig;    wb,  wAlg;    ih,  aiun—See  Kit. 


■•.ilanltf.ppr.oIieo.loaUiid.  TbetUnt* 


■Itb  Mcb  oUisr,  iDd  prdHiireiidiDK  In  a  tnlt 
poInC  or  uoie;  apart  of  ■poanieDntAlniiuc 
srerr  TUlatioD  ot  msBure  fa  Oat  poem.  A 
tUnu  pnunU  In  metre,  rhjnnea,  and  the 


t.  la  arch,  an  apartmeat  or  dlrUlon  In  a  bnili 
Ing;  a  room  or  chamber. 
munlCtitan-ii'lkX  a.    CoatliUngotorr 
latins  to  itanu*:  arranged  aa  a  atania. 

Btenia,!  StantOI  (itam,  itaa'io),  n. 


ear  loHrtad  into  Uie  neck  ol  the  Bbipa  or 
lOmip.  which  It  drawi  obliquely  upwarda 
flt&p«Ua(>ta-pe11-a),<i.  IHamedbrLlnDsoi 
after  Boderus  Stapfl.  n  phytlcian  of  Amiter- 
dan,  and  commentator  on  Theophraatua.] 


1  of  plM 


re  DatlTci 


wlUioul  learea,  freqiun  tl;  co 
dark  tutwrclet,  giving  them  > 

pn  oS  a  f  err  unpleannt  o 


ot  rotten  Beih.  Iniomuch  that  (lie  name  ol 

Uieae  planta.  The;  are,  neverlheleD,  culti- 
vated on  atcDoni  of  thdr  alngular  and  be»u- 

StMiei(>l»'p5t).  n.  [I..aiUmip.]  Inanat 
thalnnemiuU  of  the  unalt  bonei  of  Ibe  ear: 
H  called  from  i  te  form  rawmbllng  a  stlmlp. 

8tapIlllBCTlai(>taf-l  aa'ffrl.a},n.  (L.andQr. 

3,1/iajjria). 
St&pli7la(>tarM£).  It.  [Gr.iUD/iyl^.abonch 

orgmpea]    InanoJ.  tha  u?ula. 
BtapHylM  (•(■f-l-lfi'a).  n.     irrom  Gr  ita- 

phyU,  a  bunch,  the  howert  and  fruits  Iwioii: 

ilafkjilodtadnin.]  Bladileraut.  a  genue  of 
planta.  group  Btaphyleaoetc  Ths  ftpockea, 
which  are  tew.  are  dliperKd  over  Die  leiD- 

rrate  regloni  of  the  nurtbern  hemisphere. 
piniiata,  or  common  bladdor-nut.  i>  a 
oaljvc  ol  central  and  eutem  Europe,  and  l> 


■(ll'8-*''«e-*),«.pl,  Aunall 
lapiiidactffi.     The  specieaare  ibnibB,  with 

raceme*.    There  are  an^  three  geaen  be- 


pA^o  ainiuta.     T 

mild  oiC  which  ma; , 

Staphrllne  (atal'i-lln),  a.  (Or.  iiaphnU,  a 
^ —  "^h  of  grape*.]  In  ninertiL  hariniE  the 
^otabiinC-  •• ■--■ — ■■'-' 

suvtarUnidB 

SUphj-l^na  la  the  tjrpe. 
me.  Or.  (at.  ftU; 


lUplvIflll 

CO     01* 

beel 

The  ap«cio>  are 

uiual^   found 

dung,  itc.  The 


pa  ot  ths  famllj'  Staphf- 


■dead  black.tiilckljpiinctiired.and  covered 


of  the  ere.    Dunflito 


Called  alio  Sla^y- 
■il-6.plai"tiliX  a.     Of 


-  ipiacing  the  lof  l 


Bt&phylotODiT  (ital-I-lot'o-mlX  n  [Or.  all 
phyii.  the  uvula,  and  lomi.  a  cutting,  (rol 

Btwls  (*U'pll  n.  (A.  Sai.  Jtspel,  a  pro] 
treatla.  alaa  a  ilep;  D.  Ua.ptl,  ■  tCem,  *U| 
port,  tlie  itocka  tor  a  ahlp.  heap,  ataple;  ( 
ttaptl,  a  poat,  prop,  alocka,  heap,  emporinn 


a  ahip,  a  »tock  of  gouda  In  meaning  0  It 
may  be  rather  frem  ttop;  comp.  MtappU.\ 

la  England,  formerly,  tha  blng'a  ataple  wu 

certain  goodi  could  not  be  aiported  without 
beingnnt  braught  tothcH  porte  to  be  rated 
and  charged  with  the  duly  payable  to  the 
king  or  public.    The  principal  commodltlea 

■klni,  and  leather,  and  theie  wera  orlginallj 


Theprlnclpalcommoditygrownor 
ffeU  In  a  country,  district,  or  town, 
oilKirtation  or  home  con  Slim  plJon, 
Iginslly,  the  merchindlte  which 

eieral  of  Che  aoulhem  atatea  ol 


nateriali 


ftubatance  ol  anything 


.rplleo 


:.  flneiuiiji.  dxi— e.  A  loop 

two  pli'ln'tatTte'd riven  into  wood  to  hold  a 
hook,  pin,  bolt.  i£c.  '  Maiay  naplft,  and  cor- 
responslve  and  f ulHltlng  bolta '  SAot.-T.  In 
eoal-iuiriinp.  a  email  underground  pit  aunk 

of  a  lower  one  tar  the  purpoae  u(  promot- 
ing von  tils  lion.  romiirwDii— 8,t  A  dltlrict 
granted  toan  abbey.  Carndtn.— Staple  lif 
Zand,  Che  particular  nature  and  quall^  of 

Staple  (Bt&'plk  a.  1.  renalningtoorhelng 
amart  or  staple  for  conunodltlea;  t»,niaplt 


trSe.— 'a 
oS  their  wa 


>tnly  oecnpying  commercial  en- 
Lblidied  in  commerce :  aa,aitapl> 


m  ntea,  and  trouble 


-.  One  employed  In  aaortlag  wwl 

according  to  iU  ataple. 
Star  (aUr),  n.    (A  word  common  to  all  tl 


an  Luiguagea.    t 


MlirHi.  Vedic  Skr.  ilri.  pL  itarai—i 
bably  from  root  of  E.  itreui.  Bk 
atrew.  from  the  heavenly  twdleisa 
aprlnklhig  light  1  l.InapopuUri 
celestUl  Eo^  whatever  eicept  Ui 


nititatad  Uke  the  ai 


own,    Stan  are  dittingiilabei)  from  plutets 


respect  to  one  loother.  and  benog  they  wore 
called  if:ad  ttan^  although  their  flnty  hait 
been  dliproied_  In  namerena  caaea,  aod  it  D<> 

ling  thai 

rS^dl 


{■proved  In , 

longer  believed  in  regard  to  any.  Tha  prln- 
clp&  poluta  which  form  the  aubjecU  oi  aa- 
tronomioal  Inqulrlea  resardlng  Che  itaia  are 
thalr  apparent  and  ralauva  mainltudea.their 

dlttrlbntlon,  tbelr  number,  tf-  '■' 

motions,  and  nature.   Inorder 

the  Stan  one  trom  another  the  anclenu  di- 
vided the  heaventhitodiflarentipacea  called 
conalelUtloiit.  which  they  auppoted  to  be 
occupied  by  Cha  flgurea  of  anImaJs  and  other 
oblecte.  aa  a  lion,  a  bear,  a  nun,  a  Ivre,  Ac. 
(BeeCONsTKLLitlON.)  The  Stan  are  divided, 
according  Co  Cheir  brlghtneaa.  Into  tCart  of 
theflnt.  second,  third.  AC.,  magnltudea;  but 


e  called  Ubi 


SSX. 


from  Che  eighCh  dow 


I  very  Irregularly  diiCributol 

■catcely  a  itar  la  to  be  aeen,  while  In  ottaan 
they  aeem  crowded  together,  eapeclally  in 
the  UUky  Way,  where  they  appear,  when 
viewed  through  ■  powerful  teleacopc,  Ut  be 
crowded  almoaC  beyond  Imagination.   Of  Che 


the  reach  of  Iht 
earth  are  very  groat 


At  yet  found. 


ire  very  gro . _. 

that  Ota  CenCaurt,  a  double  alu In  Che  loutl 
ern  bemlaphere,  being  calculated  at  10  Ml- 
llona  ot  mile^  ao  that  Ught  Ukea  SJ  yean  to 

tn»eltromittooare>Tth.  Hanyalanhaie 
bean  observed  vhoae  light  appean  to  nn- 
dei^  a  regular  periodic  lnci«aicaud  dlmhiii- 
tion  ol  InigbCneu,  amounting,  In  aonte  In- 

Theae  are  called  viriabl^  and  pttiedic  atari. 


....       y.  and,  alter  a  longer 

or  ahorter  period,  have  gradually  died  away 
and  become  eitlncL  Theie  are  called  tin. 
porary  nan.    Many  of  the  Mars  are  found, 

nifytng  power,  to  be  compoaed  ot  two,  and 
tome  of  them  of  three  or  more  atan  In  Flose 
fiuUpoalUon.   These  are  Canned  douAfa  and 


leas  Intervale.  See  SBBVl.k.—BiHarii  itan. 
alderaal  intemi  compoied  ol  two  ataia  re- 
volving about  each  other  in  regular  orbtta 
—FaMng  or  ihinlmi  itari.  See  FUUNO- 
GTAR.— PoK-llar,  a  bright  aCar  in  Che  Call  o< 


Cfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;       U,  Sc  abunt;     J,  3c.  lay. 


rbancM  ol  tl»  wtlrry  tur'  ,3hii>.— t  In 
AjtniL  ft  lH&*«]ly  \todj  utppoaed  to  lure  In- 
Ihmia  onr  ■  psnon'a  lUa:  *  conOnntioD 
nt  (he  pUneCi  luppainl  to  Inllncnc*  fortune. 


1  Tbsl  vbJcb  r«Mrnt 


ir:  ipeclflull; 


t)  A  rmdIalKl  muk  I 


In  wriUag  or  pHntina; 

„.ji  or  lo  Oil  ■  bUnk  In 

■tUiuc  M  ptlatlng  *h>rv  l*tUn  ur  wordi 
■f«  aiiutl*d.  (c)In]fyraC(aku|r.aiD»llp[ai:a 
of  inlunmsbla  campoaillon.  trbliih  bunu 
Ugb  Is  4lr  oltli  a  cnldnml  lUina.  depaadlna 
on  Of  chancUr  of  Uw  kngnillaati«nipkir«i 
■ad  pmwita  tlw  >ppurui«DlBiUr.— 4.  A 
P*rwm  el  brillluit  utl  lUnclin  qtuaiClu, 
^pecUUr  In  k  pabUc  oqiHiity.  M  «  diuiii- 
ntahad  ud  tnUIlant 
thBirirtul  parfoi 
-    -B  krr.  Iha  la 


chain  Cnqncnllj  bonu 
M  Um  IliMiL  vhlcli  dll- 
lan  tmn  tba  muUtt  In 
knitoc  lU  nit  or  poinla 
vHvd  InaUad  ol  atnich  L,  , 
and    In    htTlni    uuall;      ^'~* 

Iha  MBllat  huonlj  !!•«. 

ad  ttMa*  *tnl|hL     Wbca  the  i 


I  itrel^bt 


ooUier.     CitUMl  al 


»ar-/orl  -  SUr  iif  AnAtiAm.  a  plant 
St  tb«  g«iiu  Omltbogalnm  (0.  luiM- 
Jdtep*),  frowlnfl  In  p«Btana  and  mudi. 
— Aar  of  UU  ««r^  FtaMofio  Coronopu4, 
■raoiDs  In  drj,  aandj  plama— Ordir  i/  Um 
Star,  an  ordar  of  M(hthoad  (Dnnarly  ai- 
Ml^  In  ftwoBt,  hinndfd  In  UU.  In  ImlU- 
\kmel  Ibcotdwof  th*  Owtar  In  England, 
■UA  wtM  Um  neaotlr  liwUtuled.— Slor 
<  /nrf^  an  onlar  of  knlrttbood  InaUHtad 
u  Ufl  to  annMnanta  tha  dinct  aiannip- 
Usa  at  Um  ■onramaat  of  India  to  Qooan 
VMsiU  rfawawthr—nliwiofknlghta 
—  KnlRtit*  Omnd  Commandon  (G.C».I.X 
KBlihHCaBBiaad*ra.  (K.C.S.I.],  and  Com- 
I  aidiini  [~ff  1 1  Tha  Imlfnla <i<  Uu  order 
an  ■  eoUat.  badfi.  and  atar.     Tba  ooUar 


th«  lower  part  of  the  collar.  The  badge  It  a 
flve-poln(«d  itar,  ■oipeodid  from  the  crowo. 
with  an  oval  mwlalllon  attached  oontnliiltig 
an  onyl  cameo  profile  bnit  of  Queen  Victoria 
•ndlfie  motto.  The  tUrol  the  order  Han  ve- 
pointed  atar  of  diamonda,  lurrounded  hy  an 
uon  belt  bearing  the  ninito  In  diamonda, 
and  haTtng  wavy  raye  of  gold  all  round  It  ^ 
SUt  I>  f  reituentV  uaed  In  the  lonnatlna  of 
corapoLindADf  veryobirlouitlgnincatloni  ai, 
iUtr-atpiriTig,  EtaT-beam,  ttar-bfipanffUd. 
Mar-bal-uddell,  $tar-brigkt,  ilar-bniiitrtit, 

paved,  ttaV'Tvqf^d.  tlar-tprinkUd,  and  the 

BUT  (elMr),  el  pret  ft  pp.  itarred:  ppr. 
ilarring.  To  »1  ot  adom  with  >Un  or 
bright  radiating  bodlea;  to  bnpangle;  ata 
rotio  •tarred  with  RAma  'Ahall  rtar  the 
black  earth  with  brilliance.-    Tennven. 

Star  (at^r),  v.i    To  iblae  u  a  ttar;  to  be 

Star  (atar).  n.    [Heb.  ihtlar,  ikurr,  a  deed 


8tar-UlM  (etki'an-le).  n.  lUiavm  anv 
rum,  a  plant  inhabiting  China,  nat.  ore 
Uognollacaie.  It  derives  ita  name  from  I 
itellate  lorni  ol  Ita  fmlt.  which  li  abi 
1  Inch  In  diameter.  Thia  fmit  fonni  a  ct 
alderable  article  ol  commerce  amooi 
Aalatle  natlona.  It  li  comnwnljr  uaad  ai 
condiment  In  the  prepantion  of  food,  a 
native  pbnlcUni  preacrlbe  It  aa  a  itaniac] 


BtUHippWati"'- 

^piilar"n<ime  of 

Chiyaophillum. 
whoae    fmit     it 

lAylluni  QifniU 

poriant  ipeciea. 
Il  la  a  natlTe  of 
the  Waat  Indlaa 
The  trult  reaem- 

apple,  which  In 
the  loalde  la  di- 
vided   Into    Un 

Snip.  It  li  raten 
I  tbe  warm  climate*  of  America  bj  way 

aUr-bluUlK  (iMrHilait-Ing),  n.     The  p< 


8Ur'l>Ilna(it»r^iInd).a.  lA.  Bal  Kan- 
Uiiid.Dan.(taTblind,tEin«Und,  D  lUrMind, 
O.  •taarWid;  Dan.  tlctr,  D.  and  Q.  itaar, 
cataract,  ilaucoma;  from  aame  nwt  aa  ilan.  ] 
Furtillud ;  uelng  obtcurel*.  aa  tram  cata- 
racts blinking. 

Staiboan)  (a&iq>6rdj.  n.  (A.  Sai.  $tf9Ttml: 

the  old  inc 


idder  being  a  kind  of  large  oar 
he  right  iTde  of  the  ihip.  See 
VauL  the  right  band  ■i'fe  of  a 

poied  to  portorold  tarfciKinf.    Bee  f OBT. 

rbwtrdfilJU'Mrdl,  a.  A'aut.  pcrlaluiiig 
._  the  right  hand  ifdeol  a  ihlp;  being  or 
Ijing  DO  the  right  aide:  aa,  the  (tarlxmrd 
aJiroudi;  ttorbDord  quarter;  ttarboanf  tack. 
StUOb  (aUtrch),  n.  lFrom(IareA(adJective). 
a  aofteneU  form  of  itart,  atUf.  attong;  A. 
Sai.  iteare.  rigid.  atlS;  Q.  ilartt,  itrenglh, 
■tarcbjiUrt.ittoiig.  SeeaiauL]  (C(H,oO, 
or  Cj,H,0|j)     A  proiimat*  principle  r' 

Elanla.unlTeiiallydllfuaed  In  tbeTegetab 
Ingdom.  and  of  very  great  importance. 


depoaltod  on  atanding.    The  atarch  of  oo 

merceiachiefl '  -"  " ----- 

When  pan,  i 


a   gllitening   appear- 
ence,  wblch  makea  a 


irchlef  ii 


rel>'d  and  plnuan  dean,' 


BUr-OlUtmber  (■Utr'cbim-bbX  n.  ISald  to 
ba  BO  oaliad  becauaa  Iha  nwf  waa  orna- 
mented with  itan.  or  Irom  certain  Jewlih 
coBtraeH  and  obligallani, called  Ma rn(Heb. 
dutar.  pronounced  thtar),  praurnd  In  It-I 
Formerlf.aconrtofclvll  and  criminal  Jorla- 
dlDtion  at  Weatrainalar.  It  oonilated  ori- 
ginally of  a  committee  ol  Uie  privy-council, 
and  wa*  remodelled  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII..  when  it  conalil^  of  four  high 
offlcen  ol  atate,  with  powar  to  add  to  their 
nunibcr  a  biahop  and  temporal  lord  of  the 
council,  and  two  Inatlcu  of  th<  court*  of 
Westmlniter.     It  hadjuriidlctlon  of  for- 


puiiiahniEiit  ahnri  of  dtath,     Inder  Charlea 
tended  to  cuei  propsrlj  iHlonsing  to  the 


boliihed   by  lUtote  li 


hediuu  ol  hia  own  na- 
BUtrcbW  (BUtrch'i>r),  n.    One  who  atarehea. 

StaTCb-taTftClDtll  (>Urch'h|.a.alnthV  n.  A 
plant,  the  Jfiueari  raamctum,  of  the  aame 
nat  order  with  the  hjaeinth,  and  named 
from  the  amell  ot  the  Mower  Called  alau 
Mutt-ltyaeinth  and  Orapf-hj/adntA. 

BtarcUy  (>Uir<:h'll),  ade.  In  a  atarrhy  man- 
ner; with  Hilfneaa  ol  manner;  lorraally. 
■Talk  HarMv.  and  affect  ignonuce  of  what 
yoo  wonld  lie  at'    Sttift 

gt»rcIme«(aUrch'neBj,n.  StUfneiaofman- 

Bt>Jch-SQ£ltr  (BUtrch'iha-04r),  n.  Bee  Olu- 

BtJlAliyfatWch'IVa  l.ConaUttogof atarch: 
rsaetnirilng  itarch.  -  £.  Stiff;  prciSie;  lomial 
In  manner;  aa.  a  tUrchy  penonige. 


h.  Omin:      eta.  Sc  U 


(lUrtioii-irX 

.»_~  (lUrlcruI),  a.  Not  fiTOund 
aj  us  lUn;  Ul-hted.  -A  pair  of  ilar- 
CTMi'iI  iQTOn.'    Shot. 

Mars  <>tirj,  n  [A.  Bu.  iMir,  IcsL  itari. 
Bir.  iCan.  O.  lOar,  iCoAr,  nune  origin  u  I. 
Iturnw,  ■  itarllng.  The  root  li  poulbl; 
that  or  itar,  tram  the  ipsciklwl  coal  Dl  thg 
bircl.  ^tarliiu  laadlmlDUUve.]  Aitarllna: 
a  commun  tums  In  varioui  locaUHea.  A 
T.  Elgot:  Pianant;  SeOv;  P-  O.  Morrit. 

Stars  Wtr).  t.i  pret.  ifand;  ppr.  itaring. 
[A.  Sax.  lUrian,  to  aUn,  to  ga» :  1).  uid 
LO.  (innn.  G.  damn,  I<wl.  tiara.  Tbe 
literal  meaning  li  to  look  fludlr.  tbe  root 
belDg  thai  olO.  and  B«.  jtorr.  atlir,  Hgld, 

(rare*  arc  alio  akin,  and  so  an  L  itcriiU. 
barrBB;  dr.  iternu,  BmL  See  alu  STAB- 
BLIHD.I  1.  To  look  wtth  flied  e»Bi  wide 
tnien ;  to  [aiten  an  earneX  look  on  aome 

•urpriaa.  itupldltf,  horror,  fiigllt  Impn- 
dence,  Ac. 

Look  Dot  blti,  snr  iHn,  DOc  FreL  SllA». 

X  To  atand  out  tliOy,  aa  hair:  to  be  promi- 
nent; U)  be  MM;  to  atand  on  end;  to  lirliUe. 
■Tbe  uartag  atrtwi  and  Jagg*  in  tbe  hire.' 


Bton  (ittr),  v.t.  To  affect  ot 
BtarEng,  afl  to  drire  awaj  or  I 
eameatli'arfliedli'at;  to  look 


be  before  Ibc 


~ro  tiarein  Uitfatt.tg.  to  be  before 
erea,  or  undeniably  evident.  -TheUw. 

breaking  IL'    Lotkt- 

SUn  I'tAi-X  »■    Theactof  onowhoitarei: 
a  llxed  look  with  eyea  wide  open-    'A  va- 

BUnr  (atir'Ar),  n.  One  who  itana  or  galea. 

'  StQpld  <(or<r».'     PajH. 
BtuA,t  pret.  of  lUri*.     Died;  perlabed. 

Staz-flnolKiUir'flnah},  «.    A  name  glren  to 

Btar-flth  (iiac'nBh),  n. 


ig  all  the  echlnodeno) 


^ 


thetype-  It  Iscoreredwlthatniieh leathery 
ikin  lK«t  with  pricklea,  and  haa  the  rorm 
of  a  ■Mr.  with  B>e  or  more  ran  ndlatlng 
from  a  central  dlK:.  Id  the  middle  of  the 
under  lUrfara  ol  the  dlic  la  iltuated  the 
mouth,  opening  Into  a  dlgwOio  syilem 
which  lend*  prolonaatlona  into  each  ray. 
It  Ue  prickly  akin  be  remoied  It  will  be 
Been  to  he  anpported  hy  a  aerlea  ot  pUtea 
beaatUully  Jofnlwl  together.   On  the  under 


Ctruded  ao  a>  Co  effect  iDCamotlon.    Btar- 
et  ate  foond  In  almoat  all  tropical  and 
ICaropean  leaa.  and  Bome  flpeclea  atv  fonod 

ai  far  north  aa  Oreenland.    '^-  — '  -' 

common  Britli' 
-     ....  iNf  ^  Ihe  flve-r 
the  f an-atan.  with  many  ra 
haa  Ui<  ran  twetva  to  flfteai 

BtW-fltttfiUrtetl)...    Bee 

ttar-ftultOUUTttlt),  H.  Bee 

BtMlHer  (lUKiia-trX  n.  1.  One  who  gaiea 
at  the  Btan'.  ■  lertn  of  eonumpt  lor  an  aa- 
trologBr.  •omalinHBDaed  hunHrooalyforan 
utronomer.  la  ilHI.  U.  — S.  A  ipeclaof 
•canthopteiTgloua  flibet  o(  the  percldn 


tbe  Medltetnoean.  ud  ao  eaiiad  bsiauae 
the  ejea  are  altuated  on  the  lopol  the  nearly 
CDblcal  bead,  and  directed  lowardi  the 
haarena- 

nuSMlnc  (itti'gfa-lng).  n.  The  act  or 
pracllia  orobHTTlng  (he  itan  with  atten- 
tion; aatrology.    Sw^ 

BtarfailllK  (•tlr'gii-lng).  a.  Looking  at  or 
admiring  the  Btan. 

8tar-BrM«C't»^g««)-i  l.  star- wort  (which 
iee).^£.  Hypoxia  ere^a^  a  amall  graBa-lIke 
pbuit,  having  )(ar-Bbiiped  yellow  ilowera— 
S.  A  imooth.  Btemleaa,  very  bitter  plant,  of 

ImaU  flowen  la  awand-Ilke  spiked  raame. 

SlOT-havk  (ttHr'hak),  n.  (Pertiapi  for 
rparh&ak,]   A  tpeclei  of  hawk.  AinMooriK. 

Starlnxlilirlng),  a.  1.  OaiingfliBdly;  look- 
ing >?iai  n»ed  gaw;  fKedT^SUrtn^eyea- 
SfUnur,  '  A  ttariiig  took.'  Surrey.  — 
i.t  Hlandlnsitiniy  up:  btlltllng. 

Startiu  (alir'lng],  oJe.  Starlngly;  bo  aa  to 
atare  wildlv.  ■Bfiuiie  South,  atatfe,  ilaring 
mad.'     ^r^tAnol. 

Btirlnsly  (atar'InE-IIX  adv.  In  a  atarlng 
manner:  with  Bl^  look. 

atar-]^  (atar-Jel-ll),  n.   Btar-aboot  <wblch 

Staik  (BtArt).  a.  [A.Sai.  ilean^  Btlfl,  hard. 
rough;  O.  and  Bw.  irurt.  D.  iltrk,  Icel. 
ile^.  The  root  la  that  of  Q.  itorr,  Btlff, 
It  1b  alBO  In  E.  Hari.  ittm.  aiartk  la  a 
toftened  tonn.]    l.  RCin;  rlgrld,  aa  In  death. 

2.  Strong;  rugged ;  powerful 

S-l  Entire:  perfect:  prolonnd;  ahaolote. 

1.  Mere;  ctobb;  pure;  downright.  'Pn>- 
noUDceathecltatlOQ-Urtnonaenie.'  CoUirr. 

Stark  (aUirk),adB.  Wholly:  entlrelr:  abao- 
lutely :  aa,  ilark  mad ;  itanir  blind ;  ifart- 
naked.  '  Held  him  atrangled  In  blB  armi 
till  he  naitart  dead,'    Attn-. 

SUrkl7l(Bttrkif),adB.   In  a  atait  maimer; 


.  ,    Wle»>.  e 

10  ttRrltght;  aa,  a 


ravlB- 


I  night 


Starlet  (atltrli 

BtarUcht<Btllr'llt}.n.  The  tight 
trom  (he  ataiB. 

Or  (llRciInc  lUrSfla.  Miliint  tne<  ii  i-iM. 

nwltdt  (aUnit),  a.  Lighted  by  the  ita^ 

or  by  the  atara  only.  'A  ttarligkt  evening 

and  a  morning  lair.'  DrudetL 

BtorlikB  (aUu^Ik),  a.  I.  Keaembling  a  aUr; 


noua_    -The  ita. 


lortal 


BBtar- 


BTiBt]  An  InaeaBorlal  bird  ,_ 
lon^ng  to  the  conlroitra]  family  of  Cuvler'a 
great  order  FaieereB,  of  the  genuB  BtumUB 

ling,  StvmuM  nigarit,  li  found  in  almoat 
all  parta  of  Europe :  It  la  between  S  and  V 
Inchea  In  length.  The  colour  Ib  blacklah, 
with  blue,  purpllBh,  nrcupreoua  reflection^ 


with  a  whitlah  triangular  apeck,  a 
tpecka  are  the  dan  from  which  I 
oi  the  bin)  aeema  to  be  derived. 


toga  Id  liollDw  tteea.  They  are  often  kept 
In  cagea,  and  may  be  taught  to  whlatle  aome 

aentencea.    Called  alao  filare.™  " 

BtorllncCitU^ng).)!.  l.  InAudrauKeefvui. 
one  of  a  number  of  pllea  drfven  In  outaide 
the  foundation*  of  the  plan  of  a  bridge,  to 


BtOl^t  (BtU^t).  a.     Lighted  by 
alsrli'l  night 
Htor-numsar  (atkr'mnng'g^r],  n. 


Snua  (Condylura)  of  molea  (Talpldie),  dla- 
ignlahed  by  bearing  at  the  citrcmlty  of 
tla  muule  a  remarkalde  itmctnre  ot  flesby 
and  aomewhat  carUlaglnoUB  taya  dlapoaed 

Btorort  (atCoat).  n.  In  Poland,  a  nobleman 


Btarortfatar'o 


BUir-1 


-tl),  n.     (Bee  abovej    I 

n  noblemen  for  life  by  II 

■I(««oa*C>l*r'pa-ge-da).n.  A  gold  col 
He  Baat  Indlea     fn  Uadtaa  iU  value 


have  beat'lnalght '    Sprtaer. 

Btamd  (Btltrd),  p.  and  o.  i.  Rtndded,  ds- 
coraled.  or  adorned  with  ilara.  Itittptt.— 
S.  Influenced  by  tbe  ttan :  uanatly  In  coa- 
poflltlon;  aa,  ill-irarred.  '  ^earr'd  moat  uu- 
lacmiy.'  Sliai  —y  Cracked  with  many 
raya  proceeding  trom  a  centnu  point ;  aa.  a 
ttarred  pane  of  bIbbb;  a  ifarwd  mirror. 

Star-raed  (aUir^l,  n.  A  Feravlaii  plant 
of  tbe  genua  Arlatolochla,  the  A.  fnffmnt. 
iitana,  the  root  of  which  l>  highly  eataamed 
In  Peru  aa  a  remedy  agalnat  dyaentetla. 
malignant  Inflammatorv  levelB.  colda,  rheu- 
matic palna,  Ac.     LinaUy. 

fttarrtneaa(etU'l-neB),n.  The  aUte  ot  beinf 

Bt«lTy(Bt*r'l),a 


IITrom  liar.  ] 


:.  Abotudlng 


Conalatlng  of  or  pro- 

fna  from  atara;  alellar:  alellary;  aa. 

slurry  light;  iforry  flune.  '1'he  lUrrii  lu- 
fluencea.  Sir  IT.  SecU,  —  &.  Shining  like 
atara;  reaembling  atari:  aa,  ilarrg  eyea. 
'Garlanda  pled  and  $tarry  aea- Bower 
crowna.'  ShiUey—i.  Having  raya arrangnd 
like  those  of  a  Btar;  ahaprd  Tike  i  atv;  aUI- 

Blara.     "ITieifar™  Qallleo.'    Bynn. 
Star-make  (algr'ahik).  n.   A  defect  In  Um- 
ber, conalatlng  In  cletta  radiating  from  Uia 

SUr-ahlne  (aUtr'ahin),  n.  i-he  shine  or  li^l 
of  aBtaroratara;  Btorllgbl.  '  By  itar^kiiBB 
and  by  moonlight.'    TemytoH. 

Star-dtOOfc  BbLr-aliDt(MafBhat,  atn'ahot), 
n.  A  gelBUnoua  anbatanea  often  fauad  in 
wet  meadowa,  and  formerly  auppnaed  to  be 
the  eitincnlahed  realdaum  of  a  ahootlnf- 
atar.  It  la,  however,  of  vsgelahle  origin, 
being  the  common  noaloc.    See  Nosroc 

I  tun  icai  M  rnid  qiunntv  of  Uiat  >clly.  brilie 
eiluctlaii  of  •  lilUiv  tat.  M^u. 

Stor-alUMtar  (atlr'ahSI-trX  >i-     A  eoDtemp. 


Star-ipanglad  (star'apaig-gldx  s.   Bpottrd 
with  atari:  aa.  ths  ilar-tpaiMUd  banner,  or 

Star-^pottad  (stlr'apot-adx  a.    Bpott«d  or 


reflection  ol  light  In  tfaa 


Dan.  $trrU,  O.  t 
rnah  orliuri  heai! 


and  ipaamodlcatly;  Iq 
ch ;  to  make  a  audilrn 
on  of  the  body,  cauicil 


a.  pin;      hSle,  Dot.  m 


labe,  tub,  boil;      oil,  ponnd; 
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8TATB 


hf  lorpriM*  p«iii.  or  any  tudden  feeUng  or 


I  jtfwtf  m  from  some  dreadful  dream, 

AmI  aftea  «k  mtywdUUftt  avake.     Drydtm. 

1  To  ihriiik;  (o  wlnoe. 

H^di  trial  ifc  touch  me  hb  finger-«nd; 

.    .    .    butiftaejtertf. 
It  hdMlcah  of  a  corrupted  heart.         SMoM, 

&  To  make  a  tudden  or  unexpeotod  change 
ol  ptooa;  to  rfta  or  oiberwtM  moTO  qukkly; 
to  nrlng  from  a  place  or  poaiUon;  to  dart; 
ai^  le  Miart  from  one's  Mat;  to  fterf  aside ; 
to  i«art  oat  of  the  way  of  something.  'Make 
Hiy  two  eyea,  like  stars,  ftorl  from  their 
sphcree.*    Skak. 

Om  lafto  the  road  I  stmrttd.  Ttniiys9*t. 

4.  To  change  condition  at  once;  to  make  a 
sudden  w  instantaneoos  cliange. 

Otf  hMf  wax  candlet  with  short  cotton  wicks, . . . 
Simrt  iato  Iffht,  and  make  the  lighter  ttmrt. 

ymmes  Smith. 

ft.  To  set  oat ;  to  commence  a  course,  as  a 
race,  a  jooniey,  or  the  like;  to  begin  or  en- 
ter any  career  or  pursuit 

At  mg*  they  Hmrt,  advandng  In  a  line.    Dryden. 

iL  Tb  be  moved  from  a  Axed  position;  to  lose 
Its  bold ;  to  be  dislocated ;  as,  the  nail  has 
9tarUd;  the  stare  gtwrteiL—To  ttart  after, 
to  eei  out  in  pursuit  of;  to  follow.— Tb  start 
mgminM,  to  become  a  candidate  in  opposition 
lo;  to  oppose.— 7^  ttart  for,  to  become  a 
candidate  for,  as  for  some  office.'— 7\>  ttart 
op,  to  rise  suddenly,  as  from  a  seat  or 
coach;  to  come  sudaenly  into  notice  or 
hnportance. 

The  mind  often  works  In  search  of  some  hidden 
Uen,  thooRh  •ometimes  they  simrt  up  in  our  minds 
tf  thmr  own  accord.  Ltekt. 

•tftrl  (stArtX  et  1.  To  alarm;  to  disturb 
soddenly :  to  startle.  *  Krery  feather  ntartM 
TOO.*    Skak. 

Upon  maHckms  bravery  dost  drau  come. 

To  atmrt  my  qnletf  Shak. 

1  To  rooae  suddenly  from  concealment;  to 
caoee  to  flee  or  fly;  as.  to  siwrt  a  hare  or  a 
woodcock;  to  tAart  game.— &  To  produce 
soddealy  to  Tiew;  to  conjure  up. 

Brwtua  win  jtef^  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Cesar.  Shmk. 

4  Tb  Invent  or  dIscoTer;  to  bring  within 

pOTNlit 

Scaanal  mem^rec  in  the  porsait  of  everypleasare 
they  can  Mtrt.  Sir  W.  TttHfU. 

&  To  begin;  to  commence;  to  set  agoing;  to 

originate;  aa.  to  «Car(  an  enterprise;  to  itarf 

a  newspaper. 

I  waaenc"<*^  ^  convcrwtioaapon  a  subject  which 
Ac  peaf4e  love  to  ttmrt  fai  (fisconrse.        Addison. 

&  To  moTe  suddenly  fhxn  its  place;  to  make 
to  loae  iU  hold;  to  dislocate;  as,  to  ttart  a 
nail ;  to  wtart  a  bone.  —7.  NnuL  to  emp^, 
aa  Uqoor  from  a  cask;  to  pour  out;  as,  to 
jAcrc  wine  Into  another  cask.— 1^  ttart  an 
to  make  it  loee  Its  hold  of  the 


froaiu£— Tb  stort  a  taek  or  a  iAm(,  to  slack 
tteff  alitUe. 

Iltrt  (stArtl  fi.  LA  ioddcn  involuntary 
twitch,  sprmg;  or  motloiL  caused  by  sur- 
prtoaTfear,  pain,  or  the  like;  as.  a  ttart  of 


I'd  Afckc  with  a  $tmrt.    Drydm. 

1 A  sodden  Toluntary  movement  or  a  change 
of  ptflce.— S.  A  qul<x  movement,  as  the  re- 
coil ol  an  elasUo  body ;  a  shoot  or  spring. 
Joeew;  V.  Orew.  —4.  A  bursting  forth;  a 
tally;  aa,«Cart«ol  fancy.  Sir  H  LrEttran(fe. 

To  check  the  xterCr  and  salHes  of  tiw  soul. 

Addismt. 

8w  A  sodden  fit:  sadden  action  followed  by 

tntcmlasioa;  a  nosmodic  effort;  a  hasty  or 

CBprlcioaa  Impaue ;  as,  to  work  by  fits  and 


SkmA. 


For^dkl 


te  j««r«r  distractedly. 

by  ftertr  and  leaps,  or  In  a 
Sir  R.  L'Esh^mgt. 


C  Asodden 


beginning  of  action  or  motion: 
roaetog  to  action ;  the  setting  of 


I  had  to  do  to  caha  his  n«e  I 
IfowfcvlthtewfD  give  It  4teinr  again.      Skmk, 

7  first  aotkm  fhon  a  place;  act  of  setting 

oot;  flrsi  BMiikMi  In  a  race;  the  outset 

TheJi^rerfa«p«CamwaccisaU.         Amm. 

Yon  mmmi.  Wkm  creyhooMls  hi  the  iHps. 
Sdhh^V  npoa  ibe  mmrt  SMoM. 

—TV  ftt  or  ham  tht  ttarU  to  be  beforehand 
wMb  aooCber;  to  gain  the  advantage  in  a 
^oinai  aadertaking;  to  get  ahead:  with  of 
'flboald  gti  tks  ttmrt  qf  the  msjestic  worid.' 


^ 


»»•—••*  "»*"•  ••»«  •*«»  •»"*•  »"  *«•»«•  »t»«i 
Its  long  spreading  spiny  bracts.  —  i 
ttar-thutU,  the  Ctntaurta  tolttitiaUs, 


'^hcr. 


tfhehadnotr«rMf 
Dfydem, 


Start  (stirtX  n.  (A.  Sax.  steoH,  a  tail,  an 
extremity;  L.O.  ttertt  D.  ttaart,  IceL  ttertr, 
G.  «(«rr.  the  tail  of  an  animal]  The  tan  of 
an  animal ;  something  like  a  tail ;  hence,  a 
»longh>tail ;  a  handle.  Hence  the  name  of 
\t  bird  redttart;  that  is,  red  taa  (Obsolete 
or  provincial.] 

Starter  (stiirftoX  n.  One  who  starts;  as, 
(a)  one  who  sets  qut  on  a  race,  a  Joumev,  a 
pursuit,  or  the  like.  (6)  One  who  or  that 
which  sets  persons  or  things  in  motion,  as  a 
person  who  gives  the  signal  for  the  begin* 
ning  of  a  race,  a  lever  or  rod  for  setting  an 
engine  in  motion,  or  the  like,  (e)  One  who 
shrinks  from  his  purpose;  one  who  suddenly 
moves  or  sucgests  a  question  or  an  objec- 
tion.   (<f)  A  dog  that  rouses  game. 

Startna  (stirt^lX  a.  Apt  to  start;  skit- 
tish.   (Rare.] 

StartftlliieM  (sUlrf  ful-nes),  n.  Aptness  to 
start    (Rare.] 

Star-thlBtlaCstir'thls.lXn.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Centaurea,  the  C.  Caleitrapa,  which 
grows  in  gravelly,  sandv.  and  waste  places 
in  the  middle  and  soutti  of  England,  espe- 
cially near  the  sea,  and  is  remaricable  for 

—  Yellow 
occa- 
sionally seen  in  fields  and  waste  places, 
principally  in  the  east  and  south  or  Eng- 
land, and  near  Dublia  It  Is  also  called  St, 
Bamabi^t  ThitUe.—Jertey  ttar-thitUe,  the 
Centaturea  Itnardi,  which  grows  in  pastures 
in  Jersey  and  Ouemsey. 

StarUng-bar  (stlUrt'ingbllr),  n.  A  hand 
lever  for  moving  the  valves  so  as  to  start  a 
steam-engine. 

Startliiff^olet  (stirtlng-hOIX  n.  A  loop- 
hole; evasion;  a  subterfuge.  Shak;  Dr.  u. 
More. 

Btartlllgly  (stllrfing-ll),  adv.  By  sudden 
fits  or  starts;  spasmodically. 

Why  do  you  speak  so  startiu£ly  and  rash  f     SMmk. 

Startillf-plaoe  (sUrt'lng-pl&s).  n.  a  place 
at  whicn  a  start  or  beginxung  is  made.  Sir 
J.  Denham. 

Starting-point  (stUrtlng-pointX  n.  The 
point  from  wliich  anything  starts;  the  point 
of  departure. 

Starting-post  (stiirtlng-pdst),  n.  A  post, 
stake,  barrier,  or  place  from  which  compe- 
titors In  a  race  start  or  begin  the  race. 

StartUh  (starfish),  a.  Apt  to  start;  skit- 
tish; shy:  said  of  norses.    [Colloq.l 

Startle  (stlr'ti),  v.L  (Dim.  of  ttart.]  To 
move  spasmodically  or  abruptly,  as  on  feel- 
ing a  sudden  alarm ;  to  start  *  At  last  she 
ttartUd  up.'    Hood. 

Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  kerseU,  and  startles  at  destructioaf 

AddiM0H. 

Startle  (stUr'UX  vX  pret  A  pp.  ttartUd; 
ppr.  ttartling.  1.  To  excite  by  sudden  alarm, 
surprise,  or  apprehension;  to  shock;  to 
alarm;  to  fright 

The  supposition  at  least  that  angds  assume  bodies 
need  not  stmrtie  us.  X.peJks. 

1  To  deter;  to  cause  to  deviate.    [Rare.] 

They  would  find  occasions  enough,  upon  the  ac- 
count of  his  known  affections  to  the  king's  service, 
from  which  It  was  not  possible  to  remove  or  stmrtie 
him.  Clarettden. 

8m.  To  starts  shock,  fright,  frighten,  alarm, 
surprise. 

Startle  (stAr'tlX  n.  A  sudden  motion  or 
^ock  occasioned  by  an  unexpected  alarm, 
surprise,  or  apprehension  of  danger;  a  start 

After  having  recovered  from  my  first  startle,  I  was 
well  pleased  wiA  the  accident.  SpeeM»r. 

Startling  (stKrtlingX  p.  endo.  Impressing 
suddenly  with  fear  or  surprise;  strongly  ex- 
citing or  surprising ;  shocking ;  as,  a  start- 
Una  discovery. 

Startllngly  (st«rtahig-li),  adv.  In  a  start- 
ling manner. 

Startlllh  (stUH'lishX  a.  Apt  to  start; 
startish.    [Colloq.] 

Start-npt  (stftrtnipX  n.  l.  One  that  comes 
suddenly  into  notice;  an  upstart 

That  yooog  stmrt'tip  hath  all  the  glory  of  my  over- 
throw, Skak. 

2.  A  kind  of  rustic  shoe  with  a  high  top  or 
half  gaiter.  '  His  hose  about  his  heels,  and 
huge  ttart-upt  upon  his  feet'  Sir  W.  SeotL 
Staxt-npt  (stUiTupX  a.  Suddenly  coming 
into  nouce  or  importance;  upstart  '  A  new 
ttart-up  sect'    fy.  Warlmrton. 

Whoever  weds  Isabella  It  shall  not  be  Father  Fal- 
conara's /A>rr-M>  son.  //.  tVaipele. 

Starratlon  (stIr-vi'shonX  n.  (This  is  one 
of  those  words  which  have  a  Latin  termi- 
nation tacked  on  to  an  Anglo-Saxon  base ; 
comp.  jKrtafum,  taOctUive,  readable^  Ac    It 


The  pens  of  historians,  writing  thereof,  seemed 
M  onr  for  matter,  In  an  age  so  fruitful  of  memorable 


was  first  used,  according  to  Horace  Walpole, 
by  Henry  Dundas,  the  first  Lord  Melville,  in 
a  speech  on  American  affairs  in  1776,  which 
obtained  for  him  the  nickname  of  Starva- 
tion Dundas.  U  is  now  in  perfeotlv  good 
use.  ]  The  state  of  starving  or  being  starved ; 
a  suffering  extremely  from  cold  or  want  of 
food. 

StmrvaHaH,  we  are  also  told,  belongs  to  the  class 
of  'vile  compounds,*  from  being  a  mongrel;  as  if 
English  were  not  full  of  moogrcU,  and  as  If  it  would 
not  be  In  distressing  straits  without  them. 

FitMsdward  Halt. 

Stanre  (stiirv).  v.i.  (A  Sax.  ttoor/an,  pret 
atearf,  to  perish  of  hunger  or  cold;  L.Q, 
ttarvtn,  D.  tterven,  O.  tttrben^  to  die.  The 
root  is  probably  the  same  as  in  O.  ttarr, 
stiff:  E.  ttare.  L.  torvmo  (for  ttorpto).  to  be 
rigid  or  toipid.]  l.f  To  die;  to  perish;  to 
be  destroyed. 

For  our  redemdoun  he  slar^upon  the  rood. 

SL  To  perish  with  or  suffer  extremely  from 
hunger;  to  suffer  extreme  poverty  or  want; 
to  be  very  indigent 

Sometimes  virtue  starves,  whOe  vice  is  fed.  Pepe. 

8.  To  perish  or  die  with  cold;  to  suffer  ex- 
tremely from  cold.  '  Starvirig  with  cold  as 
well  as  hunger.'  Irving.— i.  To  be  hard  put 
to  it  through  want  of  anything. 

The 
stmt  ved  ror  matter,  m  an  age  i 
actions.  Fuller. 

Stanre  (•tllrvX  vX  pret  A  pp.  tiarvtd;  ppr. 
tiarving.  1.  'To  kill  or  distress  with  hunger; 
to  distress  or  subdue  by  famine:  as,  to  ttarvt 
a  garrison  into  a  surrender.  'Give  them 
life  whom  hunger  tiarvtd  half  dead.'  Shak. 

Attains  endeavoured  to  starve  Italy  by  stopping 
their  convoys  of  provisions  from  Africa. 

ArbuthHst. 

2.  To  destroy  by  want;  as,  to  ttarvt  plants 
by  the  want  of  nutriment —8.  To  kill,  afflict, 
or  destroy  with  cold.  'Comfortless,  as 
fh»en  water  to  a  tiarvtd  snake. '    Skak. 

From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice 
Their  soft  ethereal  warmth.  MtUmu. 

4.  To  deprive  of  force  or  vigour. 

The  powers  of  their  minds  are  starved  by  disuse. 

Lecke. 

Starrellng  (stttrvOlngX  a.    Hungry;  lean; 
pining  with  want 
Poor  starveling  bard,  how  small  thy  gains  i    Sv>ift. 

Starveling  (sUUVllngX  n.    An  animal  or 

Slant  ^at  is  made  Uiin,  lean,  and  weak 
lirouffh  want  of  nutriment  '  And  thy  poor 
starveling  boimtifuUv  fed.'  Donnt. 
Starwort  (stAr'w^rt),  n.  1.  The  popular 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Calutnche; 
known  also  by  the  name  of  trater  «tari0ort 
They  are  obscure  floatlnff  plants  of  no  known 
use.— 2.  A  small  plant  oftne  genus  Stellarla, 
having  star- shaped  flowers;  chickweed.— 
Sea  ttarwort,  a  British  herbaceous  plant  of 
the  genus  Aster,  the  A.  Tripoliwn.  It  has 
pale  blue  flowers  with  a  yellow  disc,  and 
grows  in  salt  marshea 

Staili  (stasis X  n.    (Or.,  a  stationary  pos- 
ture.]   In  mea.  a  stagnation  of  the  blood  or 
other  fluids  in  the  body. 
Statal  (st&t'alX  a.    Of  or  relating  to  a  state, 

as   distinguished    from 
the  genend  government. 
[Rare.] 
Statant  (st&'tantx  a. 

iFrom  L.  st6,  to  stand.] 
n  her.  a  term  for  beasts 
when  borne  in  a  stand- 
ing position  with  all 
four  legs  upon  the 
ground 

Statarlant  (sU-U'ri- 
anX  a.  Steady;  well-dls- 
ciplfned.  '  A  detachment  of  your  statarian 
soldiers.'*  Abr.  Tucker. 
Statarlanlyt  (sta-ta'ri-an-li).  adv.  In  a  sta- 
tarian manner.  *  Mv  statarianly  disciplined 
battalion.'  Ahr.  Tucker. 
Statazyt  (st&'ta-riX  a.  (L  teatariiM.  See 
Statb.]  Fixed;  settled.  'The  set  and  tta- 
tary  times  of  ^paring  nails  and  cutting  of 
hair.'    Sir  T.  Brotene. 

State  (stitX  n.  (O.  Fr.  ettat,  state,  case,  con- 
dition, circumstance^  Ac;  Mod.lTr.  itat; 
L.  ttatua,  state,  position,  standing,  from 
«fo.  to  stand.  See  Stamd.]  1.  Condition  as 
determined  by  whatever  droumstances;  the 
condition  or  circumstances  of  a  being  or 
thing  at  any  given  time;  situation;  position; 
as,  the  state  oT  one's  health ;  the  statt  of 
public  affairs:  the  roads  are  in  a  wretched 
state:  to  be  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  '  Nor 
laugh  with  his  companions  at  thy  state.' 


Lion  statant 


«h,8e.loeA;     g.yo;     J,/ob;     t,  ft.  too;     ng.  sity;     fB,  CAen;  th,  tAIn;      w,  idg;    wh,  leAlg;    ah,  axurs.— See  KIT. 
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Shak.  *  Thepast  and  present  state  of  things. ' 
Dryden.   'The  «tato  of  the  question.'  Boyle. 

5.  Bank;  condition;  quality. 

Fair  dame.  I  am  not  to  you  known, 

Thou}^  in  jrour  state  ofhoooor  I  am  petfect  SMa^. 

8.  Royal  or  gorgeous  pomp;  appearance  of 
greatness. 

In  *UUe  the  monarchs  march'd.        Dryden. 

Where  least  xAstaU  there  most  of  lote  is  shown. 

Dryden. 

4.  Dignity;  grandeur. 

She  instructed  him  how  he  should  keep  sta^,  yet 
widi  a  modest  sense  of  his  misfortunes.        Bantu 

5.t  A  person  of  high  rank.  'She  is  a 
duchess,  a  great  stale.'    Latimer. 

The  bold  design 
Pleas'd  highly  those  hifemal  states.        MiUan. 

6.  Any  body  of  men  constituting  a  commu- 
nity of  a  particular  character  m  virtue  of 
certain  political  privileges,  who  partake 
either  direcUy  or  by  representation  in  the 
government  of  their  country;  an  estate;  as, 
the  etatet  of  the  realm  in  Great  Britain  are 
the  Lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the 
Commons.  See  Estate.  —7.  A  whole  people 
united  into  one  body  politic;  a  civil  and 
self •  goreming  community;  a  conmion- 
weal& :  often  with  the,  and  signifying  the 
body  politic  to  which  the  party  speaking 
belongs. 

In  Aleppo  once. 
Where  a  mal^fnant  and  a  turban'd  Turk 
Beat  a  Venetian  and  traduc'd  the  state.    SMaJt. 

Municipal  law  b  a  rule  of  conduct  prescribed  by  the 
supreme  power  in  a  state.  SiacJtstene. 

8.  The  power  wielded  by  the  government  of 
a  country;  the  civil  power,  often  as  con- 
trasted  with  ecclesiastical;  as,  the  union 
of  church  and  sttUe.—d.  One  of  the  com- 
monwealths or  bodies  politic  which  to- 
gether make  up  a  federal  republic,  which 
stand  in  certain  specified  relations  with  the 
central  or  national  government,  and  as  re- 
gards internal  affairs  are  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent—10.  t  A  republic,  as  opposed  to  a 
monarchy.  I>rj/d0n.—lLt  A  seat  of  dignity; 
a  throne. 

This  chair  shall  be  ray  staU.  SMaJk. 

12.  t  A  canopy;  a  covering  of  dignity.  '  His 
high  throne,  under  state  of  richest  texture 
spread.'    JfOton.— lat  Estate;  possession. 

Strong  was  their  plot. 
Their  states  far  off,  and  they  of  wary  wit   Damiel. 

14.  t  The  highest  and  stationary  condition 
or  point,  as  Uiat  of  maturity  between  growth 
and  decline,  or  as  that  of  crisis  between  the 
increase  and  the  abating  of  a  disease.  Wise- 
man.— 16.  That  which  Is  stated  or  expressed 
in  writing  or  in  words  or  figures ;  a  state- 
ment; a  document  containing  a  statement. 

He  sat  down  to  examine  Mr.  Owen's  states. 

Sir  tr.  Scett. 

[When  state  is  used  adjectivally,  or  as  the 
first  element  in  a  compound.  It  denotes  pul)- 
lic,  or  what  belongs  to  the  community  or 
body  politic;  as,  siate  affairs;  state  policy.] 
State (st&t),  v.t  pret  <tpp.  stated;  ppr.  stat- 
ittg.  1.  To  set;  to  settle;  to  establish.  [Bare.] 
Who  calls  the  council  states  the  day.         Pe/e. 

2.  To  express  the  particulars  of;  to  set  down 
in  detail  or  in  gross;  to  represent  fully  in 
words;  to  make  luiown  specifically;  to  ex- 
plain particularly;  to  narrate;  to  recite;  as, 
to  state  an  opinion;  to  state  the  particulars 
of  a  case. 

I  pretended  not  fully  to  state,  much  less  demon- 
strate, the  truth  contained  in  the  text.    Atter^ry. 

—70  stats  tf.t  to  assume  state  or  dignity:  to 
act  or  conduct  one's  self  pompously.  '  Rarely 
dressed  up,  and  taught  to  state  it'  Beau. 
&  PI 

State  t  (st&t),  a.  Stately.  '  So  sUffe  and  so 
state.'    Spenser. 

State-bau  (statl>»lX  n.  A  ball  given  by  a 
sovereign :  a  ball  at  a  palace. 

State-barge  (st&t^ilrfx  n.  A  royal  barge, 
or  one  belonging  to  some  civil  government. 

State -bed  (stat'bed).  n.  An  elaborately 
carved  or  decorated  bed. 

State-carriage  (statlcar-riJXn.  The  carriage 
of  a  prince  or  sovereign,  used  when  he  ap- 
pears publicly  in  state. 

State-craft  (st&t'kraft).  n.  The  art  of 
conducting  state  affairs;  state  management; 
statesmanship. 

The  Normans  were  contentious  In  the  extreme. 
They  were  unscrvpulous  in  statecraft.  .Siir  £.  Creasy. 

State-criminal  (stAfkrim-in-alX  n.  One 
who  commits  an  offence  against  the  state, 
as  treason:  a  political  offender. 

Stated  (stAfed),  a.  1.  Settled-  established: 
regular;  occurring  at  regular  intervals:  not 
occasional;  as.  sUUed  hours  of  business.— 


2.  Fixed;  established;  as.  a  stated  salary. 

'  The  stated  and  unquestionable  fee  of  ms 

ofllce.'    Addison. 
8tatedl7(st&fedliXadt>.  At  stated  or  settled 

times ;  regularly ;  at  certain  intervals ;  not 

occasionally. 
Statefta  t  (st&f  ft)]),  a.  Full  of  state;  stately; 

'  A  statefut  silence. '    Marston. 
State-bouse  (stifhons),  n.    llie  building  in 

which  the  legislature  of  a  state  holds  its  sit- 
tings: the  capitol  of  a  state.  [United  States. ] 
Stateless  (st&tlesV  a.    Without  pomp. 
8tatelfl7(st&t1i-li).a<fv.  In  astately manner. 

'Thou  steppest  statelUy.'    Sir  a.  Taylor. 

[Rare.] 
Stateliness  (st&tni-nes),  n.    The  condition 

or  quality  of  being  stately;  loftiness  of  mien 

or  manner;  majestic  appearance;  dignity; 

grandeur. 

For  stateliHess  and  majesty  what  is  comparable  to 
a  horse?  Dr.  ft.  Mere. 

It  is  a  poor  error  to  figure  them  as  wrapped  up  in 
ceremonial  stateliHess,  avoiding  the  most  gifted  men 
of  a  lower  sUtion.  Carlyle. 

Stately (stAtai),  a.  l.  August:  grand;  lofty: 
majesuc;  magnificent  'High  cedars  and 
other  staUly  trees. '  Baleigh.  —2.  Elevated : 
dignified;  magisterial  *A  stately  stvle.' 
Shak.  *  Think  I  am  grown  on  the  sudden 
wonderfully  stately  and  reserved.'   Swift. 

Stately  (st&tai),  adv.  MaJesUcally;  lofUly. 
*  StaUly  tread,  or  lowly  creep. '    Milton. 

Statement  (st&fment),  n.  i.  The  act  of 
stating,  recitUig,  or  presenting  verbally  or 
on  paper.  —2.  That  which  is  staited;  a  formal 
embodiment  in  language  of  facta  or  opin- 
ions; a  narrative;  a  redtal;  the  expression 
of  a  fact  or  of  an  opinion;  as,  a  verbal 
statement;  a  written  ^totetMent 

State -monger  (stat'mung-g6r),  n.  One 
versed  in  politics,  or  one  who  dabbles  in 
a^A^o  AffRlrs 

state-paper  (stat'pa-p*r),  n.  A  paper  re- 
lating to  the  political  interests  or  govern- 
ment of  a  state. 

StatCHprlson  (stif  pri-xonX  n.  l.  A  Jail  for 
political  offenders  only.— 2.  A  public  prison 
or  penitentiary.    [United  States.] 

State  -  prisoner  ( st&t'  pri  •  zon  -  dr ),  n.  One 
confined  for  a  political  offence. 

Stater  (st&t'dr).  n.    One  who  states. 

Stater  (st&'t6r),n.  [Qr.  stater.]  The  name  of 
certain  coins  current  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Persia.  A  gold  stater  of  Athens  was  worth 
about  18ff.:  a  silver  stater  about  8f.  6d.:  a 
Persian  gold  stater,  £1,  Is. 

State-room  (sUtf  ri^m),  n.  l.  A  magnificent 
room  in  a  palace  or  great  house.— 2.  A 
small,  elegantly  fitted  up  cabin,  generally 
for  two  persons,  in  a  steamer— 3.  An  apart- 
ment in  a  railway  sleeping-carriage. 

States-general  (st&ts'jen-^r-al).  n.  pi.  The 
bodies  that  constitute  the  l^slature  of  a 
country,  in  contradistinction  to  the  assem- 
blies of  provinces;  specificallv,  the  name 
given  to  tne  legislative  assemblies  of  France 
before  the  revolution  of  1789,  and  to  those 
of  the  Netherlands. 

Statesman  (stits'man),  ra.  l.  A  man  versed 
in  the  arts  of  government;  usually,  one 
eminent  for  political  abilities;  a  politician. 

The  corruption  of  a  poet  is  the  generation  of  a 
sUtttsmau.  Pe/e. 

2.  One  employed  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  government 

It  is  a  weakness  which  attends  high  and  low;  the 
statesmoft  who  hold^  the  helm,  as  wol  as  the  peasant 
who  holds  the  plntigh.  Seiith. 

8.  A  small  landholder,  as  in  Cumberland. 
[Provincial] 

Statesmanlike  (stata'man-lIkX  a.  Having 
the  manner  or  wisdom  of  statesmen;  worthy 
of  or  becoming  a  statesman;  as,  a  states- 
manlike measure. 

Statesmanly  (stats'man-li).  adv.  Relating 
to  or  befitting  a  statesman;  statesmanlike. 
De  Quineey. 

Statesmansblp  (stats'man-ship).  n.  The 
qualifications  or  employments  of  a  states- 
man: ];»olitical  skill. 

Stateswoman  (stuts'w^t-man),  n.  A  woman 
who  meddles  In  public  affairs.    B.  Jonson. 

State-sword  (stat's6rd).  n.  A  sword  used  on 
state  occasions,  l)eing  borne  before  a  sove- 
reign by  a  person  of  high  rank. 

State-trial  (staftri-aa  fi.  A  trial  of  a  per- 
son or  persons  for  political  offences. 

Static  (sUt'ik).  a.    Same  as  Statical. 

Statlcal(stat'ik-al),a.  [See Statics.]  L  Per- 
taining to  bodies  at  rest  or  in  equilibriimi. 
2.  Acting  by  mere  weight  without  producing 
motion;  as,  statical  ftresauTt.— Statical  elec- 
tricity, electricity  produced  by  friction.  Bee 
Galvanism. 


Statically  (sUf ik-al-li).  adv.  In  a  ststiod 
manner;  according  to  statics. 

Statloe  (stafi-s6X  »•  \J^  statiee,  from  Or. 
statiki,  an  astringent  herb,  from  ^oHkos, 
making  to  stop— in  allnslon  to  (he  powerfal 
astringency  of  some  of  the  species.]  A  ge- 
nus 01  herbaceous  or  subshrubby  plants, 
nat.  order  PInmbaginace»,  characterised 
by  the  flowers  l>eing  si^ed  or  panicled:  the 
calvx  funnel-shaped,  of  one  piece,  plaited, 
and  somewhat  scarious;  the  pet^  five. 


SUticelatifoUa. 

sUfi^tly  connate;  the  stamens  attached  to 
the  base  of  the  petals;  and  the  nut  one- 
seeded,  inclosed  in  the  calyx.  Several  spe- 
cies are  natives  of  Britain,  growing  near  the 
sea,  most  of  them  on  muddy  shores  and  in 
salt  marshes.  A  number  are  cultivated  in 
Britain,  among  them  being  S  lat^oUa,  a 
Siberian  species  with  blue  fiowers.  "nie  root 
of  one  species,  S.  earoliniana,  a  very  power- 
ful astringent,  is  used  in  North  America  for 
aU  the  purposes  of  kino  and  catechu. 
Statics  (stat'iks),  n.  [Fr.  statiaue,  from  Or. 
statiki,  the  science  which  ascertains  the  pro- 

fertles  of  bodies  at  rest,  statics,  from  stati- 
OS,  causing  to  stop  or  stand.   Same  root  as 
stand.  ]  That  branch  of  dynamics  which  treats 
of  the  properties  and  relations  of  forces  in 
equilibrium— equilibrium  meaning  that  the 
forces  are  in  perfect  balance,  so  that  the  body 
upon  which  they  act  is  in  a  state  of  rest 
According  to  tiie  classification  still  employed 
by  many  writers  on  the  subject  the  word 
statics  Is  used  in  opposition  to  dynamiet, 
the  former  being  the  science  of  equilibriam 
or  rest,  and  the  latter  of  motion,  both  toge- 
ther constituting  mechanics.    But  among 
more  recent  authors  mechanics  is  used  to 
express  not  the  theory  of  force  and  motion, 
but  rather  its  application  to  the  arts.    The 
word  dynamics  is  employed  as  expressing 
the  science  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  force 
or  power,  thus  corresponding  closely  to  the 
old  use  of  the  term  mechanics;  and  this 
science  is  divided  into  statics  and  kinetics, 
the  first  being  the  science  which  treats  of 
forces  considered  as  producing  rest,  and  the 
second  as  treating  of  forces  considered  a» 
producing  motion.    The  two  great  propo- 
sitions in  statics  are  that  of  the  lever  and 
that  of  the  comiKMltion  of  forces;  but  it 
also  comprehends  all  the  doctrines  of  the* 
excitement  and  propagation  of  forc«s  or 
pressures  through  the  parts  of  solid  bodie* 
by  which  the  energies  of  machines  are  pro- 
duced.—Social  statics,  that  branch  of  soci- 
ology which  treats  of  the  forces  which  con- 
stitute or  regulate  society  as  it  exists  for 
the  time  being. 

Station  (  stA'Mion  X  n.  [L.  static,  staticmtia, 
from  «to,  to  stand:  Fr.ftatum.  SeeSTAMn.] 
1. 1  The  act  or  manner  of  standing;  attitude; 
posture;  pose. 

An  eye  like  Mars  to  threaten  and  conoMiid: 

A  statiki  like  the  herald  Mcrcurv. 

New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissii^  nUL       SMmM. 

2.t  A  State  of  rest;  a  standing. 
Her  motion  and  her  statien  all  are  one. 


All  progression  to  performed  by  drawing  on  or 
impelling  forward  what  was  before  in  statiem  or  at 
quiet.  Sir  7*.  Brwteme. 

8.  The  spot  or  place  where  anything  stands, 
particulariy  where  a  person  habitually 
stands  or  is  appointed  to  remain  for  a  time; 
post  assigned ;  as.  the  station  of  a  seotineL 
*  The  cherubim  taking  their  sUMonM  to  guard 
the  place.*    MUton.—A.  SitnaUon;  podttoa. 

The  fig  and  date,  why  love  tiiey  to  mniin 

In  middle  Jte/irirM  ana  an  even  plaint      P^rmr, 

5.  Employment;  occupatioo ;  bnsinea;  q)h6re 

or  department  of  duty. 

No  member  of  a  political  body  so  nuan.bwe  k  lay 
be  used  in  some  statien  or  other.  Sir  R  LT 
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C  OoodiUon  of  life ;  Mcial  podtioii :  rank ; 
•lataL  'Thty  in  France  of  the  beet  rankand 
i^itfnn  *    3Sak. 

%V%«i  *)c«  prcralli,  and  Iroploas  men  bear  sway, 
TW  poM  or  koooor  it  a  private  i— /rtw.    Additmt. 

7  In  procfieai  p#om.  the  place  felected  for 
pUatins  the  in«traiuent  with  which  an  ob- 
MiTalkm  la  to  be  made,  an  angle  taken,  or 
■ttch  like,  aa  in  surveying,  levelling,  measur- 
Uw  belghta  and  diitanoei.  Ac.  — 8>  The  place 
where  UM  police  force  of  any  district  is 
aMsmbtod  when  not  on  daty;  a  district  or 
iiranch  poUce^fflce  —9.  A  building  or  build- 
tnga  erected  for  the  reception  of  passengers 
and  goods  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  rail- 
way; a  place  where  railway  trains  regularly 
»>top  for  the  taking  on  of  passengers  or  goods. 
10.  EceUt.  (a)  the  UaX  of  the  fourth  and 
sixth  day*  of  the  week.  Wednesday  and 
If'rldayr  ui  memory  of  the  council  which 
coodemned  Christ,  and  of  his  passion,  {b)  A 
church,  among  Roman  Catholics,  where  in- 
ilohnacea  are  to  be  had  on  certain  daya 
«■)  One  of  the  places  at  which  ecclesiastical 
procasMJons  pause  for  Uie  performance  of  an 
act  of  devotion ;  formerly,  the  tomb  of  a 
martyr  or  some  similar  sacred  spot;  now, 
one  ot  those  representations  of  the  succes- 
sive stages  of  our  Lord's  passion  which  are 
often  placed  round  the  naves  of  large 
churches,  and  by  the  side  of  the  way  lesd- 
t^g  to  sacred  ediflces,  and  which  are  visited 
in  rotation.— IL  In  tool  and  hot  the  pecu- 
liar locality  where  each  species  naturally 
oeeiira.  —  Military  ttatum^  a  place  where 
troops  aiv  regularly  kept  in  garrison.— 
Jfmmi  Nation,  a  safe  and  commodious  shel- 
ter or  harbour  for  the  warlike  or  oommer- 
dal  ships  of  a  nation,  where  there  is  a  dock- 
yard and  evarything  requisite  for.  the  repair 
efihipa. 

Hmon  (stA'shonX  at  To  assign  a  station 
or  position  to;  to  appoint  to  the  occupation 
of  a  poatt  place,  or  offlce;  as,  to  atatien 
troops  on  tae  right  or  left  of  an  army ;  to 
ttmnmt  a  sentinel  on  a  rampart :  to  station 
shlpo  on  the  coast  of  Africa  or  In  the  Weat 
iwlks ;  to  station  a  man  at  the  head  of  the 
department  of  finance :  often  with  reflexive 
i;  as.  to  station  one's  self  at  a  door; 
r,  stationed  »  having  taken  up  a  station. 

Not  IcM  one  glance  he  caught 
niu*  open  doon  oC  Ida  station' J  there, 

I,  clairttig  to  her  purpose.    TtMt^xtn. 

(sti'sbon-al),  a.    Pertaining  to  a 


(8ti'«hon-a-ri-ne8X  n.  The 
duality  of  being  stationarv;  fixity. 
ttlttnilITT  (st&'shon-a-rl),  a.  [L.  station- 
mrimM.\  1.  Remaining  in  the  same  station 
or  place :  not  moving ;  not  appearing  to 
■mve ;  stable :  fixed ;  as.  the  son  becomes 
etatiommy  In  Cancer  in  Its  advance  Into  the 

la  aatraoomy  a  planet  It  said  to  be  at  Hs  station. 
Of  la  be  fAahmniry,  when  tta  motion  in  rif^bt  ascen- 
fttm  ceaie a.  or  w»  apparent  place  in  the  ecliptk  re* 
■aiaa  for  a  few  dayi  unaltered.       BttuuU  6*  Ctx. 

1  Xot  remaining  In  the  same  condition; 
ther  Improving  nor  getting  worse;  neither 
greater  nor  V^^^ Stationary  dis- 
name  given  by  some  authorities  to 


which  depend  upon  a  par- 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  which 
in  a  district  for  a  certain  number  of 
and  then  give  way  to  others.    Dun- 
Stationary  enaine,  a  steam-engine 
a  fixed  position,  which  draws  loads  on  a 
by  means  of  a  rope  or  other  means 
cosDmonicatlon,  extending  from  the  sta- 
of  the  engine  along  the  line  of  road. 
"  '^  (stA'shon^iil).  a    Naut.  a  list 
_  the  appointed  posts  of  the  ship's 
when  navigating  the  ship. 

~   (sU'^on-klark).  n.    A  clerk 
a  railway  slAUon. 

(stA'sboo-«rX  n.    [Probably  the 

waa  fint  given  to  persons  selling 

relicsL  Ac .  in  connection  with  some 

ia  tiia  eccleeiaatical  sense;  comp. 

cttly  say,  that  your  standing  stationers, 

at  your  miracle-markets  and 

are  for  the  most  part  of 

ttfeu*    SkeUon.     Or  simply  from 

originally  having  a  station  or 

(LL   Matio)  at  fairs  or  in  market- 

I    1  t  A  bookseller  or  publisher. 

oodeni  tragedies  are  bcaotifui  on  the  suge. 
ret  Tryplma  tte  $tattpn*r  complains  the*  are 
wm  aAsJ  Cm  la  hk  shop.  Dryden, 

One  who  sells  paper,  pens,  pencils,  ink, 
Id  varkma  other  materials  connected  with 


<st&'shaa-4r-0.  *■    The  articles 


usuallv  sold  by  stationers,  as  the  various 
materials  employed  In  connection  with 
writing,  such  as  paper,  account-books,  pens, 
pencils,  ink,  and  even  writing-cases,  port- 
folios, pocket-books,  albums,  inlcstands,  and 
the  like.— <9CatMm«ry  q^loe,  an  office  In  Lon- 
don which  is  the  medium  through  which 
all  government  ofllces,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  are  supplied  with  writing  materials. 
It  also  oontraota  for  the  printing  of  r^port«» 
Ac 

StatloneiT  (ttA'shon-dr-IX  a.  Belonging  to 
a  stationer;  as»  stationery  goods. 

Statlon-lumie  (st&'shon-nous),  n.  A  place 
of  arrest  or  temporary  confinement;  a  police- 
station. 

Btatton-muter  (st&'shon-mas-t^rX  n.  The 
oflloial  in  charge  of  a  station ;  specifically, 
the  peraon  in  charge  of  a  railway  station. 

Station-pointer  (sti'shon-point-^rX  n.  In 
sunt,  an  Instrument  for  expeditiously  laying 
down  on  a  chart  the  petition  of  a  place 
from  which  the  angles  subtended  by  three 
distant  objects,  whose  positions  are  known, 
have  been  measured. 

Statton-gtafT  (st&'shon-stafX  n-  An  Instru- 
ment for  taking  angles  in  surveying. 

Statlim  (stAt'iunX  n.  The  art  of  govern- 
ment; hence,  in  a  depredatire  sense,  policy. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  enendes  of  God  take  occasion 
to  blaspheme,  and  caU  our  reUgioo  UtMnm.    S»uth. 

Statist  (sUt'iBtX  n.  1. 1 A  sUtesman;  a  poli- 
tician; one  skilled  In  ffovemment  *  Statists 
indeed,  and  lovers  of  their  country.'  Milton. 
2.  A  statistician  [As  In  this  meaning  the 
word  is  derived  from  statistics,  when  so  used 
it  seems  better  to  pronounce  it  stat'isil 

Statistic  (sti-tis'tik).  a.  Same  as  Statittvcal. 

Statistical  (sta-tU'Uk-alX  a.  Of  or  reUting 
to  statistics ;  as,  the  statistiecU  department 
of  the  British  Association;  statistical  re- 
ports; statistical  inquiries. 

Statistically  (sU-tls'tlk-al-UX  adv.  In  a 
statistical  manner:  by  the  use  of  statistics. 

Statistician  (8tatl8-tish"anX  n.  One  versed 
in  statistics ;  one  who  collects,  olasaifles.  or 
arranges  facts,  especially  numerical  facts, 
relating  to  the  condition  of  a  community  or 
state,  with  req>ect  to  extent,  population, 
wealth,  &c. 

Statistics  (sta-tU'UksX  n.  JFr.  statistiqus, 
from  Or.  statoSf  fixed,  settled,  from  stem 
sta-,  to  stand.  See  Stand.]  1.  A  collection 
oi  facts  relating  to  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a 
ooimtry  or  people,  or  of  tncta  relating  to 
classea  of  Individuals  or  intereata  in  differ- 
ent countries;  especially,  those  facts  which 
illustrate  the  physical,  social,  moral,  intel- 
lectnal.  political,  industrial,  and  economical 
condition  or  chanses  of  condition,  and  which 
admit  of  numerical  statement  and  of  ar- 
rangement in  tables.— 2. That  department  of 
political  science  which  classifies,  arranges, 
and  discusses  statistical  facts. 

Statistology  (sUt-is-toro-Ji),  n.  [Statisties, 
and  Or.  logos,  discourse.]  A  discourse  or 
treatise  on  statistics. 

Statiye  (st&'Uv).  a.  [L.  stativus,  stationair, 
stativa,  a  stationary  camp,  from  sto,  to 
stand.]  Pertaining  to  a  fixed  camp  or  mili- 
tary posts  or  quarters. 

StatODlast  (stat'd-blastX  n.  (Or.  statos.  sU- 
tionary,  and  blastos,  a  bud.]  A  peculiar  in- 
ternal bud  developed  in  the  body  cavity  of 
some  of  the  molluscoid  Polyzoa^  and  which, 
on  being  liberated  on  the  death  of  the  pa- 
rent organism,  ruptures  and  gives  exit  to 
a  young  polyzoon  of  essentially  the  same 
structure  as  the  adult  This  mode  of  repro- 
duction is  called  reproduction  by  internal 
aemmation.  The  fact  that  those  stato- 
nlasts  contain  no  germinal  vesicle  nor  ger- 
minal spot,  and  never  exhibit  the  phenom- 
enon of  yolk  cleavage,  as  well  as  the  con- 
clusive fact  that  true  ova  and  ovary  occur 
elsewhere  in  the  same  Individual,  are  quite 
decisive  against  their  being  eggs.  They  are 
therefore  simply  internal  gemmse  or  buds. 

Statuat  (staf u-aX  n.  [L]  A  statue.  'Even 
at  the  base  of  Pompey's  slatua.'  Shak.  *  Like 
dumb  statuas  or  breathing  stones.'    Shak. 

Statuary  (sUfO-a-riX  n.  [Fr.  statuaire, 
from  L.  statvtarius,  from  slatua,  a  statue] 
1.  The  art  of  carving  or  making  statues;  the 
art  of  modelling  or  carving  figures  repre- 
senting persons,  animals,  &c. :  a  branch  of 
sculpture.  'Architecture  and  statuary.' 
Sir  W.  Temple— i.  Statues  regarded  collec- 
tively.—8.  One  that  professes  or  practises 
the  art  of  carving  or  making  statues. 

On  other  occasions  the  statuantt  took  their  sub- 
jects from  the  poets.  jtddison. 

Statue  (staf fix  ^  Xf^'  statue,  L.  statua, 
from  statuo,  to  set,  to  place,  from  stem  of 


sto,  to  stand.)  1.  A  lifelike  representation 
of  a  human  figure  or  juiimal  in  some  solid 
substance,  as  marble,  bronze.  Iron,  wood, 
&c.,  or  In  some  apparently  solid  substance; 
a  sculptured,  east,  or  moulded  figure  of 
some  MM  and  In  the  round.— 2.  A  picture. 
Massingor.  [Obsoleteandrare.]— l^^uMtrtofi 
statuit,  a  statue  in  which  the  figure  is  repre- 
sented as  seated  on  horseback. 
Status  (staffi).  v.L  To  place,  at  a  statue; 
to  form  a  statue  of. 


The  whole  man  becoaMS  as  if  stahttd  into  <. 
and  earth.  FeUh* 

Statued(stat'fidX  a.  Furnished  with  statuea. 
'Pacing  in  sable  robes  the  statued  halL' 
LotigfeUow. 

Statuesque  (stat-fi-eskO.  a.  Partaldngof  or 
having  the  character  of  a  statue. 

In  such  stahusqttt,  taper -holding  attitude,  one 
fiuicies  De  Launay  might  have  left  Thuriot,  the  red 
clerks  of  the  Bassoche,  Cur^  of  Saint-Stephen,  and 
all  the  tag-rag-and-bobttll  of  the  world  to  work  their 
wilL  Car(ylt. 

Statue8(iuely(8tat-fi-eakai),adr.  In  a  stat- 
uesque manner;  In  the  manner  of  a  statue. 
* Statuesqtuly  sUmpXt.*    J.  R.  Lowell. 

Statuette  (sut-fi-etn^  n.  [Fr.]  a  small 
statue;  a  statue  smaller  than  nature. 

Statumlnatet  (sta-tfi'ndn-atx  v.  l  [L.  statu- 
mino,  statuminatum,  from  statumen,  a  sup- 
port, a  prop,  from  statuo,  to  place.]  To 
prop;  to  support  as  with  a  pole  or  prop.  B. 
Jonton. 

Stature  (stat'firX  n.  [Fr..  L.  statura,  from 
sto,  statum,  to  stand.]  1.  llie  natural  height 
of  an  animal  body;  bodily  tallness :  gener- 
ally used  of  the  human  body.  'Foreign 
men  of  mighty  stature.*  Dryden.  —i.i  A 
statue.    Drayton.    [An  erroneous  usage.] 

Statured  (stat'QrdX  a.  Arrived  at  full  stat- 
ure.   [Rare.] 

Status  (st&'tusX  A.  ri^]  1.  Standing  or  pod- 
tiun  as  regards  rank  or  condition.  *  A  phrase 
.  .  .  decisive  of  a  man's  social  ftofta.'  0.  W. 
Holmes.  —2.  Position  of  affairs.  —Status  mto, 
the  condition  In  which  the  thing  or  things 
were  at  first ;  as,  a  treaty  between  belliger- 
ents, which  leaves  each  party  tn  statu  quo 
ante  bellum,  that  is.  with  the  same  posses- 
sion and  righta  they  had  before  the  war 
began. 

Statutable  (staf  fit-a-blX  a.  [From  «eaficle.] 
1.  Made  or  InUxKluced  by  statute;  proceed- 
ing from  an  act  of  the  legislature;  as,  a 
statutable  provision  or  remedy.— 2.  Made  or 
being  in  conformity  to  statute;  standard. 

I  met  with  one  who  was  three  inches  sbore  five  feet, 
the  statutable  measure  of  that  club.  Addiscm. 

Statutable  (stat'fit-a-bliX  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner agreeable  to  statute. 

Statute  (staf  fitX  n.  [Ff.  statut,  L.  statutum, 
from  statuo,  to  set  up,  to  fix.  to  determine. 
See  Stand.]  L  A  law  proceeding  from  the 
government  of  a  state;  an  enactment  of  the 
legislature  of  a  state;  a  written  law;  in 
Britain,  an  act  of  parliament  made  by  the 
sovereign  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Lords  and  Commona  Some  ancient  statutes 
are  In  the  form  of  charters  or  ordinances, 
proceeding  from  the  crown,  the  consent  of 
tlie  Lords  and  Commons  not  being  expressed. 
Statutes  are  either  public  or  private  (in 
the  latter  case  affecting  an  individual  or  a 
company);  but  the  term  is  usually  restricted 
to  public  acts  of  a  general  and  permanent 
character.  Statutes  are  said  to  be  declara- 
tory of  the  law  as  it  stood  before  their  pasa- 
Ing;  remsdial,  to  correct  defects  in  the 
common  law,  and  penal,  imposing  prohibi- 
tions and  penalties.  Statute  Is  commonly 
applied  to  the  acts  of  a  legislative  body 
oansisting  of  representati  vea  In  monarchies 
not  having  representative  bodies,  the.  laws 
of  the  sovereign  are  called  edicts,  decrees, 
ordinances,  rescripts,  ^.  —  2.  The  act  of  a 
corporation  or  of  Its  founder,  intended  as  a 
permanent  rule  or  law;  at,  the  statutes  of  a 
university.— 8.  In  foreign  and  civil  law,  anv 
particular  municipal  law  or  usage,  though 
not  resting  for  its  authority  on  Judicial  de- 
cisions or  the  practice  of  nationa  BurriU; 
Worcester.— 4.  A  statute-fair.  tProvincial 
English.]— <S(a(tito  labour,  in  Scotland,  the 
amount  of  work  appointed  bylaw  to  be  fur- 
nished annually  for  the  repair  of  higliways 
not  turnpike.— 5ieaft<^  law,  a  law  or  rule  of 
action  prescril^ed  or  enacted  by  the  legisla- 
tive power,  and  promulgated  and  recorded 
in  writing;  also,  collectively,  the  enactments 
of  a  legislative  assembly,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  common  law. 

Statute-book  (stat'Ot-b^ik).  a  A  register 
of  statutes,  laws,  or  legislative  acta. 

This,  however,  does  not  appear  in  the  statttte-iotJr. 

Hatiam. 


«h. 
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8tatate-cap(stat'u(-kap),  n.  A  woollen  cap 
enjoined  to  be  worn  by  a  statute  paased  in 
1671  in  the  interest  of  the  cap-makers. 
'  Plain  tlatuU'eapi. '    Shak. 

Statute-fidr  (stat'at-firX  n.  A  fair  held  by 
regnlar  legal  appointment,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  one  authorised  only  by  use  and 
wont. 

Statute-merohant  (staf  (it-mto-chantX  n. 
In  law,  a  bond  of  record,  now  obsolete,  ac- 
knowledged before  the  chief  magistrate  of 
some  trading  town,  on  which,  if  not  paid  at 
the  day.  an  execution  might  be  awarded 
against  the  body,  lands,  and  goods  of  the 
obligor. 

Statute-roll  (staf  fit-rOl),  n.  An  enrolled 
statute.    Hauam. 

8tatate-ctai>le  (statnt-stit-pl).  n.  In  law, 
a  bond  of  record,  now  obsolete,  acknow- 
ledged before  the  mavor  of  the  staple,  by 
rirtue  of  which  the  creditor  might  forthwith 
hare  execution  against  the  body,  lands,  and 
Koo<l8  of  the  debtor  on  non-payment 

siatutonr  (stat'a-to-ri).  a.  Enacted  by 
statute;  depending  on  statute  for  its  autho- 
rity; as,  a  ttatutory  provision  or  remedy. — 
StattUory  law.  Qame  sb  Statute  Law.  See 
under  Statutb. 

Staunch  (stttnshX    See  Stanch. 

Staurolite  (st^'ro-llt),  n.  [Or.  staum,  a 
cross,  and  lithot,  a  stona]  See  Cross-stonk. 
Called  also  Staurotide. 

Stanroims  (st^'ro-pus).  n.  [Qr.  stauroi,  a 
cross,  and  pom,  the  foot  ]  A  genus  of  noc- 
turnal lepidopterous  insects.  S.  fagi  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  lobster-moth.  It 
raries  from  2  to  8  inches  in  expanse,  and  is 
curiously  marked.  It  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  south  of  England,  but  is  a  rare 
species. 

SUkorosoope  (stft'rd-skdp),  n.  [Or.  staurot, 
a  cross,  and  skoped,  to  see.]  An  optical  in- 
strument, invented  by  Von  Kobell  of  Ba- 
varia, for  examining  the  polarizing  struc- 
ture of  ci7stalline  bodies. 

Stanrotide  (st^'ro-tld),  n.  [Or.  ataurot,  a 
cross,  and  etdof,  form.]  Sune  as  Stauro- 
lite. 

Staurotypous  (st#-rot1-pus).a.  (Or.  ttaurot, 
a  cross,  and  t^fpoi,  form,  j  in  mineroL  hav- 
ing its  maclea  or  ^ts  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

Staye  (st&vX  n.  [From  staf;  IceL  8t^,  a  re- 
frain or  burden.]  1.  A  pole  or  piece  of 
wood  of  some  length;  specifically,  (a)  one 
of  the  thin  narrow  pieces  of  timber  of  which 
casks,  tubs,  buckets.  Ac,  are  made.  (&)One 
of  the  bosjtls  Joined  laterally  to  form  a 
hollow  cylinder,  a  curb  for  a  well  or  shaft, 
the  curved  bed  for  the  intrados  of  an  arch, 
Ac  (e)  One  of  the  spars  or  rounds  of  a  rack 
to  contain  hay  in  stables  for  feeding  horses; 
of  a  ladder;  of  a  lantern  wheel,  ac.— 2.  A 
stanza;  a  verse;  a  metrical  portion. 

Chant  roe  now  tome  wicked  rtave.      TtnMys0M. 

A  siitve  is  a  portion  of  a  song  or  poem,  containing 
a  given  number  of  verses,  arran^^ed  accordine^  to 
some  given  law,  and  ending  witii  a  period,  or  at  least 
with  some  important  division  of  a  sentence.      Gutst. 

8.  In  mutie,  the  five  horizontal  or  parallel 
lines,  and  the  spaces,  on  which  the  notes, 
Ac.,  of  tunes  are  written  or  printed;  the 
Hag.  — Staves  qf  a  earbunde.  In  her.  the  eight 
rays  which  issue  from  its  centre. 
Stayo  (stiv),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  ttove  or  staved; 
ppr.  staving.  1.  To  break  in  a  stave  or 
staves  of ;  to  break  a  hole  In ;  to  break;  to 
burst;  as,  our  boat  is  stove;  to  stave  a  cask 
2.  To  suffer  to  be  lost  by  breaking  the  cask ; 
to  pour  out 

AU  the  wine  in  the  dty  hath  been  tiavni. 

Sir  E.  Smtufys. 

S.  To  push,  as  with  a  staff;  hence,  to  put  off; 
to  delay:  often  with  <^. 

The  condition  of  a  servant  st»vts  him  i^fto  a  dis- 
tance. S*HtM. 
Answer'd  with  snch  craft  as  women  use. 
Guilty  or  guiltless,  to  stave  o/f»  chance 
That  breaks  upon  them  periiously.     TenHysett. 

4.  To  furnish  with  staves  or  rundlea— 5.  To 
make  firm  by  compression;  to  shorten  or 
compact,  as  a  heated  rod  or  bar  by  endwise 
blows,  or  as  lead  in  the  socket-Joints  of 
pipes.— To  stave  and  tail,  a  phrase  current 
m  bear-baiting:  io  star>e  being  to  check  the 
bear  with  a  staff,  and  to  tail  to  hold  back 
the  dog  by  the  tail;  hence,  to  cause  a  cessa- 
tion or  stoppage.  Hxtdibras.  —  To  stave  it 
out,  to  fight  it  out  with  staves:  to  flght  till 
a  decisive  result  is  attained.    Hudibras. 

StaTM  (stivzX  n.  The  plural  of  staf  and 
stave. 

StaTataore  (stivz^k^rX  n.  [A  corruption 
of  Or.  staphieaaria  (which  see).  ]  Lark-spur 
(Delphintum  Staphysagria),  the  seeds  of 
which  are  emetic,  purgative,  acrid,  and  nar- 


cotic, and  are  used  for  destroying  vermin, 
for  curing  the  itch,  and  in  the  Levant  for 
intoxicating  fish.    See  Dblpbin lUM. 

Stavewood  (st&v'wndX  n.  a  tall  West 
Indian  tree,  Simaruba  amara.  It  yields 
the  drug  known  as  simaruba-bark,  which  is 
employed  as  a  bitter  tonic  in  diarrhoea  and 
dvsentery,  as  well  as  in  various  forms  of  in- 
digestion. 

Staw  (stftX  v.t.  [Dan.  ttaae,  Sw.  siaa,  to 
stand.  See  Stand.]  To  be  fixed  or  set ;  to 
stand  still,  as  a  cart    [North  of  England.] 

Staw  (stft),  v.t  To  put  to  a  stand ;  to  sur- 
feit; to  glut;  to  clog;  to  disgust  Bums. 
[Scotch.] 

Stay  (st&X  v.i.  pret  staid,  stayed;  ppr.  stay- 
ing. [Derived  by  some  from  O.Fr.  estew, 
esier,  to  be,  remain,  continue,  from  L.  stare, 
to  stand.  (See  Stand.)  But  the  transitive 
sense  seems  to  occur  fully  as  early  in  Eng- 
lish, and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  above 
French  verb  could  have  given  such  a  form  as 
stay,  with  its  various  meanings,  intransitive 
and  transitive.  The  origin,  therefore,  is 
probably  different  See  Stat,  v.t]  1.  To 
remain  in  a  place ;  to  be  or  continue  in  a 

Slace ;  to  abide  for  any  indefinite  time ;  to 
well;  hence,  to  delay;  to  be  long;  to  tarry; 
as.  do  you  stay  here,  while  I  go  to  the  next 
house;  stay  here  a  week. 

But  where  is  Katef    I  st«iy  too  long  from  her. 

SMaA. 

2.  To  take  a  position  in  resistsnce  or  oppo- 
sition; to  be  fixed,  steady,  or  firm. 

1  sfay  here  on  my  bond.  SMoA. 

3.  To  continue  in  a  state;  to  remain. 

The  flames  augment,  and  stay 
At  their  full  height ;  then  languish  to  decay. 

DrydeM. 

4.  To  wait;  to  attend;  to  forbear  to  act  '  I 
stay  for  Tumus. '    Dryden. 

Woold  ye  stay  for  them  from  having  husbands? 

Ruth  i.  tj. 

5.  To  stop;  to  stand  still. 

She  would  command  the  hasty  sun  to  stay. 

SftMser. 

6.  To  have  an  end;  to  cease. 

Ant  please  your  grace,  here  my  commission  stays. 

Skak. 

7.  To  dwell  in  thought  or  speech;  to  linger. 

1  must  stay  a  little  on  one  action.        Dryden. 

8.  To  rest;  to  rely;  to  confide  in;  to  trust 

Because  ye  despise  this  word,  and  trust  in  oppres- 
sion and  perverseness,  and  stay  thereon. 

Is.  XXX.  xa. 

9.  To  wait ;  to  give  ceremonious  or  submis- 
sive attendance :  with  on  or  upon. 

Our  throats  are  sentenced  and  stay  Mf«n  execution. 

ShaJk. 
I  have  a  servant  comes  with  me  along, 
That  stays  upon  me.  Shak. 

10.  i^atit  to  change  tack;  to  be  in  stays,  as 
a  ship. 

Stay  (st&X  ^t.  pret  A  pp.  staid,  stayed;  ppr. 
staying.  [  In  meaning  6,  and  probably  in  all 
others,  the  origin  is  O.Fr.  estayer,  to  prop, 
support,  keep  steady,  from  0.  D.  or  FL  staeye, 
staede,  a  prop,  tttaeden,  to  establish:  akin  to 
E.  stead,  sUady.  See  also  STAT,  v.  i.]  1.  To 
make  to  stand ;  to  stop ;  to  hold  from  pro- 
ceeding; to  withhold:  to  retard;  to  put  off. 
'To  stay  the  Judgement  o'  the  divorce.' 
Shak.  'To  stay  these  sudden  gusts  of  pas- 
sion.' Rowe.  *  With  a  finger  stayed  Ixion's 
wheel'    Keat*. 

All  that  may  stay  the  mind  from  thinking  that  true 
which  they  heartily  wish  were  false.  MocJktr. 

2.  To  cause  to  cease;  to  finish;  to  end. 

Now  stay  your  strife ;  what  shall  be  is  dispatch'd. 

Shak. 

8.  To  delay;  to  obstruct;  to  hinder  from 
proceeding;  to  keep  back. 

Your  ships  are  staid  at  Venice.  ShaM. 

I  was  willing  to  stay  my  reader  on  an  argument 
that  appeared  to  me  to  be  new.  Hockt. 

4.  To  abide;  to  undergo;  to  meet;  to  stand. 

She  will  not  stay  the  siege  of  loving  terms. 

Nor  bide  the  encounter  of  assailing  eyes.    Shak. 

6.  To  remain  for  the  purpose  of;  to  wait  for, 
or  till  the  period  of.  or  in  order  to  partake 
of  or  be  benefited  by ;  as,  my  father  stays 
his  coming.    Shak. 

Arming  m)rself  with  patience 
To  stay  the  providence  of  those  high  powers 
That  govern  us  below.  Shak. 

Mr.  M.  .  .  .  came  to  breakfast  and  stayed  dinner. 

ChartctU  Brmt^. 

6.  To  prop;  to  hold  up;  to  support  Ex. 
xvU.  12. 

He  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  nlm  up.    Shak. 

Sallows  and  reeds  for  vineyards  usefiil  found 
To  slay  thy  vines.  Dryden. 

7.  Naut  to  tack ;  to  arrange  the  sails  and 
move  the  rudder  so  as  to  oring  the  ship's 


head  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  >- To  stov 
a  matt  (natitX  to  incline  it  forward  or  aft. 
or  to  one  side,  by  the  stays  and  back-stays. 
—To  stay  the  stomach,  (a)  to  satisfy  hunger; 
to  stop  the  cravings  of  hunger. 

He  has  devoured  a  whole  loaf  of  bread  and  batter, 
and  it  has  not  staid  his  stomach  for  a  minute. 

Sir  IV.  Scett, 

(fr)  To  satisfy  or  restrain  a  strong  desire. 

False  knight,  thou  com'st  to  see  thy  ladye  love. 
And  can'st  not  stay  thy  stomach  for  an  hour. 

SirH.  Tayior. 

Stay  (staX  n.  [From  the  verb;  but  as  mean- 
ing a  certain  rope  in  a  vessel  the  origin  is 
different  viz.  A.  Sax.  statg,  IceL  Dan.  Sw. 
D.  and  O.  Hag,  a  stay.]  1.  Continuance  in  a 
place ;  abode  for  a  time  indefinite ;  a%  yoo 
make  a  short  stay  in  the  city. 

Your  stay  witli  liiin  may  not  be  long.      Shmk. 

2.  A  lingering;  delay:  tarrying.— 3.  (Tontinu- 
anoe  In  a  state  or  condition. 

The  conceit  of  this  inconstant  stay 
Sets  you  most  rich  in  youth  before  my  sigiit    Shak. 

4.  Stand ;  stop ;  cessation  of  motion  or  pro- 
gression. 

Works  adjourned  have  many  stays: 

Long  demurs  breed  long  delays.     Southwetl. 

6.  Stop;  obstacle;  check;  obstruction;  bin- 
derance  from  progress.  '  Orlev'd  with  each 
step,  tormented  with  each  stay.'    Fairfax. 

6.  t  Restraint  of  passion ;  prudence;  moder- 
ation; caution;  steadiness;  sobriety. 

With  prudent  stay  he  long  deferr'd 
The  rough  contention.  Phitif*, 

7.  A  fixed  state;  fixedness;  stability;  per- 
manence. 

Alasi  what  stay  is  there  in  human  statel    DrydtH. 

at  A  hook  or  clasp.  Cotjgirave.—%.\  A  sta- 
tion or  fixed  anchorage  for  vessels.  Sir  P. 
Sidney.— 10.  That  which  supports  or  extends 
anything,  or  keeps  it  in  a  particular  posi- 
tion ;  a  prop ;  support  '  My  onlv  strength 
and  stay!'  MitUm.  'The  Lord  was  my 
stay.'    Ps.  xviii.  la 

Trees  serve  as  so  luany  st^iys  for  their  vines. 

j4ddis0M. 

Specifically,  (a)  in  buildit^,  a  piece  par- 
forming  the  office  of  a  brace,  to  prevent  the 
swerving  or  lateral  deviation  of  the  piece 
to  which  it  is  applied,  (b)  In  steam-engines, 
(1)  a  rod,  bar.  bolt,  or  gusset  in  a  boiler,  to 
hold  two  parts  together  against  the  pressure 
of  steam;  as,  a  tube  stay;  a  water-space  stay, 
Ac.  (2) One  of  the  slingrods connecting  a 
locomotive  boiler  to  its  frame.  (3)  A  rod 
beneath  the  boiler  supporting  the  inside 
bearings  of  the  crank-axle  of  a  locomotive, 
(c)  In  mining,  a  piece  of  wood  used  to  secure 
the  pump  to  an  engine-shaft  (d)  Naut  a 
strong  rope  used  to  support  a  mast,  and 
leading  from  the  head  or  one  mast  down 
to  some  other,  or  to  some  part  of  the  veneL 


Suys  and  SUy<cails. 


X,  Fore-topmaitt  staysail, 
s.  Main-topmast  stay-saiL 

3.  Main-topgallant     stay- 

tail. 

4,  Main-royal  stay-saiL 
Mizzen  staysail 
Mlzxen -topmast   stay- 
saiL 


I: 


7, 8.  Fore.  main,  and  ndx- 
sen  topmast  and  top- 
gallant '  mast    bacK- 

9b  Fore-itay. 

10.  Main-stay. 

11,  Miuen-stay. 


Those  stays  which  lead  forward  are  caltod 
fore-and-aft  stays;  and  those  which  lead 
down  to  the  vessel's  sides,  btuk-stays,  — 
Spring-stays,  a  kind  of  sasistant  stays  ex- 
tending in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Srincipal  stays.— /n  stays,  or  hove  in  stoyi, 
lie  situation  of  a  vessel  when  she  is  stetyimQ, 
or  going  about  from  one  tack  to  the  other. 
—  TO  miss  stays,  to  fail  in  the  attempt  to 
tack  about— ;$/aelr  in  stays,  the  situation  of 
a  ship  when  she  works  slowly  in  t^^'Hw^ 
(e)  A  rope  used  for  similar  puipoeea ;  a  gay 
supi;>orung  the  mast  of  a  derrick,  ^bc. — 
IL  pi.  (In  composition  the  aingular  is  ahrayv 


F&te.  thr.  fat  fall;       mi.  met.  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       t&be,  tub,  bi}ll;       oil,  pound;       n.  8c.  abtine;      f.  So.  U^ 
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ued;  M.  $tayiace,  ttaymaker.)  A  kind  of 
wmistcaafc,  ittneoed  with  wbalefooue  or  other 
n*ft^f4*i  worn  by  fenulei.  •omeiimea  by 
fflen;  a  bodice;  a  conei :  so  called  from  the 
sopport  It  gives  to  the  body.  The  original 
ttura  were  in  two  pieoet  with  a  lacing  before 
and  behind;  hence  the  plural  designation. 
No  «iibbon  jftur/  her  yielding  shape  emhrace. 

8lfty-lMr  (stiOittrX  n.    L  In  areh.  the  hori- 

xontal  inin  bar  which  extends  in  one  piece 

along  the  top  of  the  molUons  of  a  traceried 

window.  xS.  Same  as  Stay-rod. 
SUj-bolt  (8t4'bdItX  n.    In  mach,  a  bolt  or 

na  binding  together  opposite  plates. 
Stey-tmik  (staOiaslcX  "•    A  stiff  piece  of 

wood,  steel,  or  whalebone  for  the  front 

■Bpport  of  a  woman's  staya 
Sti^rwlt  (stidX  p.  and  a.    Staid  (which  seeX 

ButUr 
ttajWllyt  (stidaiX  adv.    SUidly. 
ttay^dnent  (sUUl'nesX  «».    l-  Staidness. 

Osmden.— I  Solidity;  weight 
Stajvr  (stft'ArX  n,   L  One  who  or  that  which 

Stan;  one  that  stops  or  restrains;  one  who 

opholda  or  snpporU;  that  which  props.— 

1 A  man  or  horse  able  to  hold  on  for  a  long 

oooneL    (CoUoq.] 
ftay-hoU  (stiOidlX  n.    A  hole  in  a  stay-sail 

throogh  which  it  is  seized  to  the  hanlcs  of 

the  stay 
ttajlAOe  (st&OisX  >^    A  lace  for  fastening 

the  stays  or  bodice  in  female  dresa. 
8UtFlaei(saiesXa.  Without  stop  or  delay. 

Mtr /vr  Mag*.    [Rare.] 
Staymalrar  (sU'm&li-^rX  i^    one  whose  oc- 

onpation  is  to  malce  staya 
0«r  ladies  diooct  to  be  shaped  by  the  tlaym*ker. 

Stur-^lmigll  (st&'|>lonX  »».  A  plant,  same 
HiUMtharrow. 

Btay-rod  (sta'rodX  n.  1.  In  iUam-enginet, 
(«)oiieof  therods  supporting  the  boiler-plate 
which  forms  the  top  of  the  flre-box,  to  iceep 
the  top  from  being  bulged  down  by  the  pres- 
sore  of  steam.  (6)  Any  rod  in  a  boiler  which 
npporta  plates  by  connecting  parts  exposed 
lo  rvptnre  in  contrary  directiona  (e)  A 
l«naian>rod  In  a  marine  steam-engine.— 2.  A 
tie-rod  In  a  building.  &c.  which  prevents 
the  spreading  asunaer  of  the  parts  con- 

Staj-nll  (sU'sJU).  n.  Any  sail  which  hoisto 
upoa  a  stay.    See  under  Stat. 

WUj'tMdklb  (stA'tak-lX  n.  A  large  tackle 
attached  to  the  main-stay  by  means  of  a 
pendant,  and  nsed  to  hoist  heavv  bodies,  as 
boats,  bntta  of  water,  and  the  like. 

m^- wedce  <  stji'  wej  X  A-  In  locomotives. 
m.  wedge  fltted  to  the  inside  bearings  of  the 
drtvtac  axles  to  keep  them  in  their  proper 


(stedX  n.    [A.  Sax.  ttede,  ttyde,  D. 

and  L.0  sUde.  Dan.  stod,  loeL  ttadr,  Goth. 
ttmiks,  O.  ttatt,  place,  stead ;  from  root  of 
steml  (which  seeX  Hence  iteady.  Head- 
/mal,  aUading.  ]    1. 1  Place,  in  general. 

Fljr.  therefore,  ty  this  fearful  sttad.       Sftnttr. 

1  Plaee  or  room  which  another  had  or  might 
luYe:  preceded  )*y  in;  as,  David  died,  and 
AokMDon  re^yned  m  his  Head:  hence  inMUad. 

Mow  cotd  ilnpair  aaccetdlnir  in  her  ttead. 

To  llvtd  pateocas  ttunt  the  K'o*'^  ^^^    Dryden, 

X  The  frame  on  which  a  bed  is  laid:  now 
rsffdy  used  except  with  bed  prefixed. 
The  irenlal  bed, 
the  feel,  the  borders,  and  the  sttad.  Dryden. 

A  ftniifirg  (which  seeX  — To  sta^vd  in 

to  be  ol  use  or  advantage. 

:  act  of  charity  ihaD  staMd  os  I'w  freat 

jit/rrfittry. 

' rip  ^  steed,  to  do  service  ta    [Bare.] 
Hew  tky  a«a>d  can  dt  thee  little  titmd.     MittoH. 

— Stamd  b  common  as  the  second  element  in 
Cflipofraphleal  names,  and  occurs  as  second 
«leaM0t  tn  romdtteadt  honutUad,  Ac. 
||Md(sCedXaf^   L  To  stand  in  stead  to;  to 
be  ol  ass  to;  to  assist;  to  benefit 

Forlo. 
My  taierciMina  hkcwise  ttmdt  my  foe.      SMaJk. 


H«*  halh  it  Onutfd  man  to  pray  and  pay 

i  of  the  com  and  otL       tdwin  Arnold. 


1.  f  To  tn  the  place  of  another;  to  replace: 

wtthe^ 

V«  dbafl  adrtae  thb  wronfed  maid  to  stead  utyont 
go  to  yoor  place.  SMaJk. 

(sted'fastX  a.    [Stead  and/ut] 

1.  Faei  fixed;  firm;  firmly  fixed  or  estab- 

'  By  ita  own  weight  made  tteadfatt 

inuBoiwile.'    Congrete.—!.  Constant; 

;    rceolute;    not  fickle  or  wavering. 

tn  the  faith.'    1  Fet  v.  9.— 


8.  Steady:  unwavering.  'With  a  tieadjatt 
eye.'  Shak.  *  Unconcem'd.  with  gteadfast 
sight'  Dryden.  Written  also  5MAi«C 
BtMLdfastly  (sted'fast-Ii),  adv.  In  a  stead- 
fast manner:  (a)  with  fixed  eyea  'She 
looks  so  steadfastly.'  Shak.  (6)  Firmly; 
with  constancy  or  steadiness  of  mind. 

Sttad/itst(y  believe  that  whatever  Cod  has  revealed 
is  infalhbly  true.  ffTaJke. 

Steadfkstness  (sted'fast-nesX  n.  The  state 
of  being  steadfast:  (a)  firmness  of  standing: 
fixedness  in  place.  (6)  Firmness  of  mind  or 
purpose;  fixedness  in  principle;  constancy; 
resolution:  as,  the  stead/astness of  a  person's 
faith;  he  adhered  to  his  opinions  with  stead- 
/astneu. —Syh.  Constancy,  resolution,  im- 
mutabil^y,  unchangrablenesa 

Steadily  (sted'l-UX  adv.  In  a  steady  manner: 
(a)  with  firmness  of  standing  or  position; 
without  tottering,  shaking,  or  leaning;  as, 
he  kept  his  arm  steadily  directed  to  the 
object  (6)  Without  wavering,  inconstancy, 
or  irrj^cularity ;  without  deviating ;  as,  he 
steadily  pursues  liis  studlea 

Bteadiness  (sted'i-nesX  n.  The  state  of  being 
steady:  {a)  fimmess  of  standing  or  position; 
a  state  of  l>eing  not  tottering  or  easily  moved 
or  shaken;  as.  a  man  stands  with  steadiness; 
he  wallcs  with  steaditksss.  (b)  Firmness  of 
mind  or  purpose;  constancv;  resolution;  as, 
a  man  has  steadiness  of  mind,  steadiness  in 
opinion,  steadiness  in  tiie  pursuit  of  objects. 
(0)  Con^tent,  uniform  conduct 

Sttadiuess  is  a  point  of  prudence  as  well  as  of 
courage.  Sir  H.  L'Estrangt. 

Steading  (sted'ingX  n.  [See  Stbad.  ]  A 
farm-house  and  offices,  that  is,  bams,  stables, 
cattle-yards.  &c. ;  a  farmstead;  a  homestead. 
[Northern  English  and  Scotch.] 

Steady  (sted'iX  a.  [A.  Sax.  stedig^  from  stede^ 
place  (see  STEAD);  D.  stadig,  steady;  O. 
sUUia,  constant]  1.  Firm  in  standing  or 
position;  firmly  fixed;  not  tottering  or  shak- 
ing. 

Ill  see  if  his  head  will  stand  steadier  on  a  pole 
or  no.  SMaa. 

2.  Constant  in  mind,  purpose,  or  pursuit; 
not  ficlde.  changeable,  or  wavering;  not 
easily  moved  or  persuaded  to  alter  a  pur- 
pose; as.  a  man  steady  in  his  principles. 
steady  in  his  purpose,  steady  in  the  pursuit 
of  an  object 
A  clear  sight  keeps  the  understanding  steady.  Lscke. 

8.  Regular;  constant;  undeviating;  uniform; 
as,  the  steady  course  of  the  sun;  steer  the 
ship  a  steady  course:  a  large  river  runs  with 
a  steady  stream;  a  steady  breeze  of  wind.— 
Stn.  Fixed,  steadfast,  firm,  regular,  unde- 
viating, unremitting,  constant,  uniform,  in- 
variable. 

Steady  (sted'iX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  steadied; 
ppr.  steadying.  To  make  steady;  to  hold 
or  keep  from  shaking,  reeling,  or  falling; 
to  support;  to  make  or  keep  firm;  as, 
steady  my  hand. 

The  bird  .  .  .  thus  steadied  .  .  .  works  and 
plasters  the  nuUerials  into  the  face  of  the  brick  or 
stone.  Giitert  fykite. 

Steady  (sted'iX  v.i.  To  become  steady;  to 
r^^ain  or  maintain  an  upright  position;  to 
move  steadily.  '  She  studies  with  upright 
keeL'    Coleridge. 

Steady-rest  (sted'i-rest).  n.  Same  as  Dadk' 
rut. 

Steak  (st&k),  n.  [A  Scandinavian  word: 
Icel.  steik,  Sw.  sUk.  a  steak,  from  steikja, 
Dan.  stige,  Sw.  stika^  to  roast]  A  slice  of 
beef,  pork,  venison.  &c.,  broiled  or  cut  for 
broiling.  'To  feast  on  ale  and  steaks.' 
Swift 

Steal  (st^lX  v.t  pret  stole;  pp.  stolen,  stole; 
ppr.  stealinn.  [A.  Sax.  stetCan,  stelan^  pret 
stcd,  pp.  stolen,  to  steal,  to  move  In  a  stealthy 
manner,  to  insinuate  one's  self;  D.  stelen, 
IceL  stela,  Ooth.  stilan,  O.  stehlen,  to  steal. 
SamerootasOr.  ttored.todeprive,Skr.«fena«, 
a  thief.  Hence  stealth,  stalk,  v.]  1.  To  take 
and  cirry  away  feloniously:  to  take  clandes- 
tinely without  ri^t  or  leave,  as  the  personal 
goods  of  anotlier.    See  Thbft. 

How  then  sliould  we  steaJ  out  of  thy  lord's  house 
rilver  or  i^ldf  Gen.  xliv.  & 

2.  To  take  or  assume  hypocritically. 

Oh.  that  deceit  should  steai  such  penile  shapes. 
And  with  a  virtuous  vizard  hide  (out  KuUe !     SMaJk. 

3.  To  withdraw  clandestinely :  to  creep ;  to 
slink  furtively:  used  reflexively. 

He  win  siea/  Aimu//  into  a  man's  favour  and  for  a 
week  escape  a  gteat  deal  of  discoveries.        SAaJk. 

4.  To  gain  or  win  by  address  or  gradual  and 
imperceptible  meana 

How  many  a  holy  and  obseauious  tear 

Hath  dear  religious  love  stot'M  from  mine  eye.  ShaJt. 


So  Absalom  st»/e  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  IstmL 

a  Sam.  xv.  o. 

6.  To  do  or  effect  so  as  to  escape  observation; 
to  perform  secretly;  to  try  to  accomplish 
clandestinely ;  a%  to  steal  a  look.  '  Twere 
good,  methinks,  to  steal  our  marriage.'  Shak. 

Therefore,  always,  when  thou  chanf^est  thbie 
opinion  or  course,  profess  it  plainly,  and  declare  it. 
tod^ether  with  the  reasons  that  move  thee  to  chanf^e, 
and  do  not  think  to  stead  it.  Batcn. 

—To  Steal  a  march,  to  march  secretly;  to 
gain  an  advantage  stealthily. 

To  tell  the  troth.  Mr.  Hardini;  had  made  op  Itls 
mind  to  stead  a  march  upon  the  archdeacon. 

Tr»U0fe. 

Stn.  To  filch,  pilfer,  purloin,  cabbage. 
Steal  (st61X  v.l    1.  To  practise  or  be  guilty 
of  theft 

Then  shall  not  stead.  Ex.  xx.  15. 

2.  To  withdraw  or  pass  privily;  to  slip  along 
or  away  unpercelved;  to  go  or  come  fur- 
tively. '  From  whom  you  now  must  steal 
and  take  no  leave.'    Shak. 

Fiz'dofmind  .  .  .  to  fly  all  company,  one  night 
she  stods  away.  Sir  P.  Sidney, 

A  soft  and  solemn  breathing  sound 

Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distiU'd  perfumes. 

And  stode  upon  the  air.  Midton. 

Steal  (st«lX  n.  The  handle  of  any  imple- 
ment; a  haft  or  helve.  Written  also  Stale^ 
Steel,  Stele.    SeeSTALB.    [Provincial] 

Stealer  (stflTdrX  n.  One  that  steals;  a  thief. 
The  transgression  is  In  the  steader.  SAaJt. 

Stealer  (st^'drX  n.  In  ship^ntHding,  same  as 
Steeler. 

Stealing  (stsringX  n.  L  The  act  of  one  who 
steals;  theft  — 2.  That  which  is  stolen; 
stolen  property:  used  chiefly  in  the  pIuraL 

Steallngly  (stsring-UX  adv.  By  stealing; 
slily;  privately:  imperceptibly.    [Rare.] 

Stealth  (stelthX  n.  [From  steal;  comp. 
heal,  health;  tU^tilth.]  1. 1  llie  act  of  steal- 
ing; theft 

The  owner  proveth  the  steatth  to  have  been  com- 
mitted on  liini  by  such  an  outlaw.  Sfenser. 

2.t  llie  thing  stolen.  5peti«er.— 8.  A  secret 
or  clandestine  method  of  procedure;  a  pro- 
ceeding by  secrecy;  means  unpercelved  em- 
ployed to  gain  an  object;  way  or  manner 
not  perceived :  used  in  a  good  or  bad  sense. 
Do  good  by  tleaitk,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame.  Pp^. 

The  monarch  Minded  with  desire  of  wealth. 

With  steel  invades  the  brother's  life  by  stealth. 

Dryden. 

4.  t  A  going  secretly.  '  Y ova  stealth  unto  this 

wood.     Shak. 
StealtllAllt(stelth'fulXa.  Given  to  stealth; 

stealthy.    Chapman. 

Stealtllltaiyt  (stelth'fRM{).adv.  StealthHy. 
Stealtbfalneaa  t  (stelth'fui-nesX  n.  Stealth- 

iness. 
Stealthily  (stelth'i-liX  adv.    In  a  stealtliy 

manner;  oy  stealth. 

Some  cold  night 
The  coming  husbandman  comes  steatthily. 
And  there  u  fire  and  brimstone  for  my  lords. 

SirH.  TayUr 

Stealthlness  (stelth'i-nes).  n.  The  state, 
quality,  or  character  of  being  stealthy. 

StealUiy  (stelth'iX  a.  Done  by  stealth: 
accomplished  clandestinely:  accompanied 
by  efforts  at  concealment ;  done  furtively ; 
furtive;  sly;  as,  a  stealthy  movement;  a 
stealthy  glance.  'Murder  .  .  .  with  his 
stealthy  psMe.'    Shak. 

Steam  (st6mX  n.  [A.  Sax.  stim,  stedm, 
steam,  vapour,  smoHe;  D.stoom,  Fris.  stoame, 
steam ;  L.O.  stiim,  drift  of  snow  or  rain. 
Perhaps  from  a  root  stam,  signifying  dark, 
seen  without  the  s  in  SIu*.  tamos,  darlcness, 
timira,  dark.]  1.  The  vaporous  substance 
into  which  water  is  converted  under  certain 
circumstances  of  heat  and  pressure ;  water 
in  a  gaseous  state.  Water  gives  off  vapour 
or  steam  at  every  temperature— a  low  tem- 
perature not  preventing  the  formation  of 
steam,  but  only  decreasing  ita  density.  The 
term,  however,  is  strictly  applied  to  the 
elastic  aeriform  fluid  generated  by  heating 
water  to  the  boiling-point.  When  water 
in  an  open  vessel  is  heated  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  212*  F.,  or  to  the  boiling-point  glo* 
bules  of  steam  are  formed  at  Uie  bottom, 
and  rise  to  the  surface ;  and  the  continued 
application  of  heat  even  though  increased 
indefinitely,  will  only  cause  a  more  copious 
and  rapid  formation  of  steam,  and  will  fin- 
ally evaporate  the  whole  of  the  water  with- 
out raising  the  temperature  of  either.  In 
this  case  all  the  heat  which  enters  into  the 
water  is  solely  employed  in  converting  it 
into  steam  of  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water.  But  if  the  water  be  confined  in  a 
strong  close  vessel,  both  it  and  the  steam 
which  it  produces  may  be  brought  to  any 
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tamwntiiK:  uid  *■  itewu  4t  Sit*  ocenplH 
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enonnoiu  elutic  or  eipaoilTB  force,  wblch 

hawn  to  b«  pnipartioD*!  to  tta 
Steun  which  bu  ncciTed 

Mt  spiirt  ttom  wsMr  ii  oilitd 


uad^ul 


.-uudltion 

•uipeiulori  m«chuilca1Lj,  ^d  dUfen  kd- 
blbljr  from  tho  condttloD  of  ■  perfect  ju. 
It  it  called  Mlarattd  or  wl  ileavt.  vm«n 
(be  tempentura  of  utnnt«d  ilaun  li  con- 
Klderablr  abare  211-  J.  the  iteiun  fann»l 
under  tueh  circaiDitancet  it  termed  A^A- 


ll  equal 


tod  iDTlilble:  bat 

s-a. 

iMconde 

therlmportan 

.rXo74;'c^d"ii 

-^!?.»?'?^.-r.."».,.E:?'!'i'is" 

vait  and  multiplied  uaea  of  the  iteani' 
•uglne.  Steam  it  alio  emplo]^  u  an  agent 
in  dlatrJbutlng  tbe  heat  iiied  tor  warming 

liulldingi.  Id  heating  baUu.  eTuporatlnt 
lolntlana.  dltlilUog,  brewing,  drylnB,ilTelng, 

water,  and  from  all  molit  and  llqolil  bodlei. 

Iwd.dc   ThltlaproperlTwaterlDBQilnute 


Tldble  iBDOur.      -1 


3.  To  move  or  travel  bj  the  agency  o 


Bt«Mn(9t«m),  e 

ate.     'Inalouth 


to  aCBdm  potatoei  inBtead  of  bi 
to  Kean  bwd  for  catUe. 
BtBUn-bmt  (itimltAt).  n.    A  t 


plates  rivetted  toffetber> 
cunvertff ' 


riage  wheeli  and  tlop  thelrmotioiL 
SUun-OWrtag*  (•t^m'kar-rtj).  n 


SmltM-ingX  n.    A  Tacnlly 
Unsanyveaiel.plpa.Ac.lntawhlFh 
Bteani  mar  be  adniUtrd,  iDorder  to  preient 
the  InHofheat  by  filiation;  atteun-lackcL 


it  In  the  Inllerol  R 
nglne.'  Called  alto 
m),».    1.  Ahnior 


reaervotr  for  theal«ani,ai 


tCached  to  the  cjllnden.  Into  wblct 
am  ii  admitted  br  the  regulator 
le-Talve  workt  la  till*  box  oier  ttu 


Theallde-i 

ateam-porta,  which  open  into  It 
cjrlinder.— 3.  In  tattat'prinlme,  i 
ateam  apparatui  Id  which  ilean 
to  cloth  In  ordt  '      ' 


Ox  thee 
by  ateam,  and  uted  f 
which  It  to  be  bent  to 
ilpg'  planMnB.  Called  al 

in«y<tl*in'chlm-nl).  n     J 


cblmtit . 

BtWlin -"oSS'c'Wm^"".    A  faucet  or 
BtMtm-MIll  (itemrkiill),  n.     A  ileam-plpe 


^Jf 


BTKAM-KKGUIZ 

att  IrotP  the  hindi  of  Newoameo, 

ilghton.  Blalter,  and  othera.  fiUlI.  how- 
.  ler.  It  irat  Imperfect  and  rude  in  Ita  con- 
■truction.  and  waa  chleOj  applied  to  tbe 
draining  of  mlnet  or  the  raUng  <rf  watv. 
Up  to  tUi  time  It  wM  properly  an  alnM- 
ipherlc  engine,  as  the  actaa]  moving  power 
waa  tbe  pieNore  of  the  atmotpbere.  the 
■team  only  prodnclDg  a  Ticanm  Dbder  the 


blgh  tUte  I 
leroui  and  i 


uerfecU^n  by  the  celebrated 
bent  the  rear  nSE     The  nn- 


once  the  n 
piled  BQd  I 

impaling 


id  In  the  eoo 
'"'STd"*"! 


the  molt  easily  tp- 
generally  apeulDg 

eirerr  detcripUon. 


ttomortlrlat. 


frequentl 


The 


BteitDI-dome  (>teni'<lOm).  n.     in  tluni- 

Bteam- dredger  (Blem'drel-ir),  n.      See 

BteaJn-englne  (item'en-jlnv  n.     An  engine 
wnrked  by  ateam,  or  an  engine  In  wtlcb  the 


Maruuliof  W 
count  of  It  al 


lu  of  theae  prlnclplea,  li 

ID  nf  the  ateam-englne 
.whopubtlahedanac- 


.lu  ateam-eDgine  of 

conatmcted  by  Captain  Sarery.  an  £ngllah- 
man,  to  whom  a  patent  waa  granted  tor  it 

InldM.   This  eni^ne  waa  emiloyed  to  ralae 
water  by  the  etpantlon  and  candenaatlon  of 


magnitude. 


Steam-eaginat  var]  „  . — „ _, 

form,  anapraportlona,  aa  well  aa  In  the  do- 
lalla  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  power 

aubatantlalty  the  tame  I^nclplea  whlell 
ware  embodied  In  Watt'a  ateun-englBc.  and 
to  underatand  one  la  to  nndenUnd  all  The 


ateam  to  paia  Into  tha  cylinder  Uirongh  oiw 
of  tha  porta,  it  ahall  at  the  tame  time  opcD 
a  Foramnnlcallon  between  the  oppotlte  tide 
ot  the  platon  and  the  condenaer  n,  which  la 
a  hi>]1ow  veaeel  kept  conatantly  Immenai] 

into  It  by  the  infectloD^vck  o\  conae- 
qoently.  the  ateam  tlioi  ailmltled  li  lo- 
■lantly  deprived  ol  Ita  heat,  and  recoovsted 
Into  Ita  orlgloal  form  of  water,  tberebr 
tormina  a  vacaiun.  Thua  It  will  be  leen 
Ding  opeltbl 


e  cylinder  nnlmpeded  by  th 
Liie  atmoaphere  againtt  the  ouki  utre.  >d<i 
with  a  force  proportional  to  the  preaanre  nl 
thetteam;  and  taUiaroollnnint  the  ateuo- 
valve  I  are  regulated  by  the  engine  llacU. 
"-  -■-  —  ection  It  kapl  np  eontinnuoalr 


cylinder  It  tranaoiU- 
ii.  3c.  abuiie;      J.  ft  tryr 


Urn,  ta  M  atuot  liBani  //.  morabla  Dj»n  ■ 
SBtnl  uli,  ft  inteui  ol  Jointed  IwU  ( t, 
aOtd  th*  paraUet  nuiim,  being  InUcpiMad 
fOi-  iht  parpoaB  of  nflubuilug  the  duturtv 
taa  utJoa  vblch  the  climlot  pMb  ul  Qm 
httUB  winild  otherwlH  aen  Dpon  the  pl>- 
tcBL  tlie  redpiocmtlnff  motion  of  the  bum 
U  BO*,  thnwch  the  intcnntion  of  th«  con- 
■muw-rod  t  ma  etmak  A.  nnnrted  into 
■  cUcnlar  or  rotatorr  moUon,  vhlcb  li  rcn- 


tnm  Iht  niDdenHr,  the  feed-, — ,  .  ... 
■HFtdiiac  the  bdlen.  wiil  cold-water  pump 
I  for  Hii^lylnc  the  condenier  cliteni,  an 
an  woifced  br  n>di  from  tht  b«ain;  nai  the 
ItrterDor  t>.  for  nalntalnlns  nnlfurmlty  of 
Botioo.  la  drlTcn  bj  1  band  from  the  crank- 
Aaft.  The  atwre  deacrtpUon  retan  more 
fannlUlal;  to  that  claat  of  •toam-ensliHa 
eallad  lampmntrt  or  entdiiiing  anritei. 
Id  irhk-h  Iha  power  derlred  froni  the  rapid 
eoBdenaation  of  the  iMim  It  made  Mailable 
tl  ooitiMiuitloti  with  Uut  due  to  Ita  eleatl- 
dt*!  bill  tf  Te  eappoia  the  condBriHlnD  an- 


tben  ha  eqaallj  appllcal'  

called  ttlt^prtitmt  or  ~ 


mwtvtim,  pmmpinf^  Umring,  winding,  Ac 
AccordtDs  to  the  •rntnceuKDt  of  the  chief 
pthu  thaj  are  rlaund  ai  bentA,  otciUatini/' 
(■(iadn-,  UritvnUj,  atrUcal,  Ac.  Tlie  me- 
TTHnl'~*f  eaeruT  of  a  iteam-euElDe  ia  uaiiallj 


atlmateil   In   bon 


I  Kt«ali14h1p.  .- 


puver.  See  HoiuB- 
venel  propelled 
orked  b 


coDkerr.  See  STta>-CBtsi.  —1.  Id  paptr- 
mm^ng^  a  Teeael  Id  which  old  paper,  fibre, 
Ac.  la  treated  In  order  to  mftonk-S,  An 
apparato*  for  itaniliia  xnln  preparatorr 
tofriBdlng-aAlocomoaTefor: — -■-  — - 

apadra  at  duck  of  the  genua  UicropteiuB 
IM  »r«*vp(rnu>,dl*t|[iEiilabedl>yltaMaall 
•bort  viogt.  and  the  xiirtneia  with  which 


roada.  See 


\a  (■Um'gnaX  n. 


CaUed  aUo 


atmm-puft 
teaOd&an. 

SMUIl--ai1W  (at^ni'gij).  n.  An  attachment 
to  (  boiler  lo  indicate  (he  preHOnol  iteam : 
a  uifiiio  pnga.  Thn*  ue  Duor  forma 
Om  of  tbe  oldar  ti  a  bant  tahe  partlalljr  Blled 
with  metmri',  on*  end  ol  which  iprtnga 
tnoi  lb*  boiler, » that  the  ■leam  raliea  the 
laarviT  according  to  the  amoont  of  pree- 
■ora  A  nrroommon  torai  otgauge  li  that 
twvn  ai  BiiDrdno'i.  which  cnniiiU  eeaen- 
Uailj  of  a  natteanl  metal  tuba,  dneed  at 

(team  la  admitted.  Atinch'a  tube  tenda  lo 
Mnicfaten  ItaeU  out  bj  the  force  of  the 

HRrtamrd  bj  ma  atUched  Indei  appantua 
ttmm-tonaw>T  (>l«m'gu.t«m-«r).     Bee 

■Uan-nn  (atim'Kiui).  tl  A  gun  the  pro- 
tstlla  fane  oT  which  la  deTlml  Irom  the 
^rpanalon  of  110801  laaulDg  thmtgh  a  ahotted 

ai  beavj  forge  hamnieT  apermtad  lijitfuin. 
cnuletiBg  UBaU)' of  a  iteam  cvliader  and 
pMoB.  ^Ih  metal  itrtker  atUched.  p1ai;eil 
nrtlcallT  oier  the  anrlL     There  are  two 

■aed.  and  the  hammer  la  attached  to  the 
fMeai-rnt,  and  li  operated  bj  the  direct 
hUsq  of  the  ateam  Id  the  cflmder;  In  the 


ta  and  eihamt  ralre. 


Mton-Rid.  aeUng  aa  iteam  and 
le.  to  whteh  the  ^iton  laattacbeil 
!.    The  ataara,  being  IntKxIuced 


of  gravlt;,  hut  wl 
3er  the  piitoii  duj 


mpraaiionol  the  air  un- 
ag  the  latter  portlou  of 

ienblr  to 'the  e^ect  of 

I  >leBm  li  alio  lotroduced  on  the  under 

of  the  pliton,  lo  a»  l«  augment  still 

further  the  apeed  and  force  of  the  blow, 
jamuiged 

nier  while 


further  the  tpeed  and  tc 
Theralreiandvalve-Eearingm 
that  the  penoD  In  charge  of  I 

tallUiB,  or  t-auK  K 


mer  two  nammer  cjLoden  move  horlion- 
(ally  in  (lie  ume  line,  but  in  oppoilte  dlrec- 
tiona,  and  the  piece  to  be  fntged  Ig  placed 

klnda  of  ateam- hatnmera  lUltahle 


lothee 


lof  a 


e  hamraer.? 
lof  w] 


md  bearing  the  huumt 


qtmlityof  beinaiteiunyor  raporom;  lapor- 
BtMtm-'.laCkelUMia'Jak-etX''.    Same  ai 

BtMUn-ldt^iail  (■ttn-klch-enX  n.    An  ap- 

paiatuB  for  cooking  by  ateam- 
meun-latUCll  (<t«mllUi>hX  n.    a  large 

kind  ut  boat  propelled  by  tteara. 
8teajn-llAVlffaU0B(<l«m'nnT-i-g4-ihaii),  n. 

The  art  of  appljlng  the  power  of  iteam  to 

the  pnipulilun  of  lioita  and  veMeU;  the  art 

of  navigating  aCeam-ieaMla. 
BtMm-paOket  (ittm'pali  etx  n.    a  packet 

periodlcaUy  between  certain  porta 
Bteam-iilpe  (it^m'plp).  n     Any  pipe  died 

■team-englDe,  or  through  a  workahop  for 
the  porpou  of  heating,  or  [or  any  other 

Staam-plouxh  (iWm'plon).  n.  A  plough 
or  gang  of  plouuhi  woiked  bj  a  iteam-englne 
loitead  of  honea 

fltflun-port  (lUm'pArt),  n.  In  loeomolive 
enffinetjlhe  nameplren  to  two  oblong  paaa- 


Xe  cylinder,  by  wt 


Steam  - prau  (itAn'pma).  n.    A  preai 

worked  by  iteam. 

8MMll-propeUeT(>tini'pre.pel-«r),ii.  Sa 
aa  Scrtw-propellrt     See  under  SCKKW. 


iropellad 


STBABINE 
Stwtm-tlllp  (itfitu'ihlp),  Ik  A I 

St«am  -  Ugbt  <il«m'tlt).  a.    Capable  ot  n- 
■latlng  the  paiaage  ot  iteam. 
8tMm-tUt  (lt«m'till),  n.    Sea  STBaH-BAH- 

Btaam-lrap  (aMm'tnpX  n.  A  contrirance 
lor  permitting  the  paaaage  ot  water  while 
preventing  that  ot  lUam. 

BtMtlH-tllC  (item-tug),  n.    A  iteamer  uied 

8t«UU-VBEHl  (lUm'rei-el),  n.     Same  aa 

Bteai]i-irlLael(itCm'whM).'>.  Anotharnnme 
fori  rotatory iteam-englne.    See  under Bo- 

BtMUn-irlllitl*  (itlm'whla-l),  n.  A  lound- 
Ing  device  connected  with  the  boiler  of  a 


immanded  by  a  itop-cc 


d  cup  TKng  ao 


I  winding  ajiie 
un-englnB,  dl- 

noit  rapidity. 


Htwiny  (it^m'i),  a.  Conilitin 
Ing  In  Iteam ;  reaenibling  ab 

Btaui'dUa),  Tl.  and  e.    Bee  i 


eutrol  itearatea  ot 

re  perfect  uULpa 

tubs  (iW-arlk),  a.    Ot,  pertj 


Id  metalUc  uxtdea.  which 


Bt«arlne,  BMann  (at«'a- 


,_  [Or.  I 


>1  fatk  olelne  being  til 

in  ether  and  ctyit«llii«llon!°"i't 

3t  ptalei,  and  af  lerwardi  diiaolrliii.' 
Iher.  which  on  cooling  depoiitl  the 
It  haa  a  pearly  luatni  U  aolt  in 
h,  bat  not  greaiy.  It  li  Inioluhle 
r,  but  loluble  In  hot  alcohol  and 
When  treated  with  anperheated 
.  ii  irparated  Into  itearlc  acid  and 


wfth  the  alkali,  tonnl 
li  uparated.    When 


nelteil  It  reKmblei 


•k.  dtafai:     eb.  Be.  In 


tl,  Ft.  ton;      ng,  aliv! 


r,  wig:   "h.  uMg:   ih.  aim*.  —See  Kkt. 
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wax.  There  are  three  stearinea,  which  may 
be  all  regarded  as  derivativeB  of  glycerine 
in  which  one,  two,  or  three  0  H  groups  are 
replaced  by  the  radical  stearyl  Natnral 
stearine  is  the  tristearyl  derivative  of  gly- 
cerine.—2.  A  popular  name  for  stearic  acid 
as  used  in  making  candlea. 

Stearinary  (ste'ar-in-dr-i).  n.  The  process 
of  making  stearine  from  animal  or  vegetable 
fats:  the  manufacture  of  stearine  or  stearine 
products. 

Stearone  (st^'a-rOn).  n.  (CmH«,0.)  A  sub- 
stance obtained  by  the  partial  decomposi- 
tion of  stearic  acid.  It  is  a  volatile  liquid, 
and  seems  to  be  stearic  acid  deprived  of  two 
equivalents  of  carbonic  acid. 

Stearoptene  (std-a-rop'tdn).  n.  A  crystal- 
line substance  contained  in  many  essential 

oils.     See  KLiBOPTENB. 

SteaXTl  (ste'ar-il).  n.  (CuHuO.)  The  radi- 
cal of  stearic  acid. 

Steatite  (ste'atit).  n.  [Fr.  atdatUe,  from 
Or.  Mtear,  steaton,  fat,  tallow.]  Soapstone; 
so  called  from  its  smooth  or  unctuous  feel: 
a  sub-species  of  rhomboidal  mica.  It  is  of 
two  kinds,  the  common  and  the  pagodite  or 
lardstone.  1 1  is  sometimesconfonnded  with 
talc,  to  which  it  is  allied.  It  is  a  compact 
stone,  white,  green  of  all  shades,  gray, 
brown  or  marbled,  and  sometimes  herljor- 
ized  by  black  dendrites.  It  is  found  in  me- 
talliferous veins,  with  the  ores  of  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  silver,  and  tin.  It  is  a  hydrated 
silicate  of  magnesia  and  alumina.  It  is  nsed 
in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  in  polish- 
ing marble,  Ac. ;  as  the  basis  of  rouge  and 
other  cosmetic  powders;  in  the  composition 
of  crayons,  &c. 

Steatltic  (std-a-tit'ik),  a.  PerUining  to 
steatite  or  soapstone;  of  the  nature  of  stea- 
tite or  resembling  it. 

Steatooele  (std-at'6-s£l),  n.  [Gr.  ttear,  fat, 
kili,  a  tumour]  A  tumour  of  the  scrotum, 
containing  fat. 

Steatoma  (std-a-td'maX  n.  [Or.,  from  sUar, 
fat]  A  lupia  or  wen,  i.e.  an  encysted  tu- 
mour, containing  matter  like  suet. 

SteatomatonB (stea-tom'at-uaX  a.  Of  the 
nature  of  a  steatoma. 

8teat0P3rga  (std-a-top'i-gaXn  [Gr.  Mtear,  iU- 
atof,fat.andp|^^.buttocka]  The  name  given 
to  a  remarkable  accumulation  of  fat  on  the 
buttocks  of  certain  Africans,  especially  of 
female  Hottentots. 

SteatopygOUB (std a-top'igns),  a.  Belating 
to  or  characterized  by  steatopyga;  having 
fat  buttocka 

8ted£EUit  (sted'fast).    See  Steadfast. 

8ted.t8tedet(8ted).n.  [See  Stead.]  Place 
or  station.    Speiuer. 

Steet  (8t6),  n.  [A.  Sax.  tttgan,  to  mount 
See  Stair.]    A  ladder. 

Steed  (stdd).  n.  [A.  Sax.  itid,  stSda,  a  steed; 
perhaps  from  stem  of  stand,  a  horse  kept 
standing  in  the  stable;  comp.  HtaUion,  a 
«<aU-horse. )  A  horse;  especially,  a  spirited 
horse  for  state  or  war:  used  chiefly  m  poe- 
try and  poetical  or  picturesque  prose. 
'  Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed.'  Shak. 
*  Like  a  steed  that  knows  his  rider.'  Byron. 

Stout  are  our  men.  and  warlike  are  our  sUeds. 

Steek,  Stelk  (stdkX  v  e.  [A  Scotch  word; 
A.  Sax.  siieian,  to  pierce,  to  stick,  to  stick 
in.  See  Stick,  Stitch.)  1.  To  pierce  with 
a  sharp-pointed  instrument;  to  stitch  or 
sew  with  a  needle.— 2.  To  close  or  shut;  as, 
to  steek  a  door. 

Steek,  Stelk  (st«k).  n.  The  act  of  sUtching 
with  a  needle;  a  stitch.    [Scotch.] 

Steel  (st61).  n.  [A.  Sax.  stll,  L.O.  D.  and  Dan. 
staal,  IceL  stdl,  0.  stahl,Q.Q. stahal.  Wach- 
ter  and  Adelung  connect  the  word  with  O. 
staehel,  a  prick,  from  steehen,  to  stick,  to 
prick,  on  type  of  Fr.  aeier,  steel,  from  L. 
aeies,  a  point,  an  edge.  ]  1.  Iron  combined 
with  a  small  portion  of  carl>on.  Steel  usu- 
ally contains  also  small  quantities  of  sili- 
con, phosphorus,  manganese,  and  sulphur, 
but  iron  and  carbon  appear  to  be  its  only 
essential  constituents.  The  relative  pro- 
portions of  iron  and  carbon  vary  in  steel 
of  different  qualities;  but  in  that  used 
fur  ordinary  purposes  the  carbon  amounts 
from  about  0  5  to  15  per  cent  the  tough- 
ueas.  tenacity,  and  hardness  increasing  with 
tlie  increase  of  the  carbon,  the  elasticity  di- 
minishing as  the  hardness  increases,  and 
mee  versa.  At  a  red  heat  steel  is  malleable 
and  may  bo  welded.  The  colour  is  a  bright 
grayish  wliite,  the  texture  closely  granular, 
the  specific  gravity  varying  from  7 '02  to  7  81. 
Steel  formed  from  bar-iron  by  cementation 
ia  called  blistered  steel,  from  its  surface  ac- 


quiring a  blistered  character  in  the  process. 

glee  Cementation.)  When  blistered  steel 
rolled  or  beaten  down  into  bars,  it  is 
called  thear-steel,  and  if  it  be  melted,  cast 
into  ingots,  and  again  rolled  out  into  bars, 
it  forms  eeut-steel.  Cast-steel  is  now  largely 
manufactured  by  what  is  known  as  Besse- 
mer's  process.  (See  Bessbmbr's  Proces&) 
Natural  or  Oerman  steel  is  an  impure 
and  variable  kind  of  steel  procured  from 
cast-iron,  or  obtained  at  once  from  the  ore. 
The  natural  steel  yielded  by  cast-iron,  manu- 
factured in  the  refining  houses,  is  known  by 
the  general  name  of  furnace  steel,  and  that 
which  has  only  been  once  treated  with  a  re- 
fining furnace  is  particularly  called  rough 
steel.  The  peculiarity  of  steel,  upon  which 
its  high  value  in  the  arts  in  a  great  measure 
depends,  ia  its  property  of  becoming  hard 
after  bein^  heated  to  redness  and  then  sud- 
denly cooled  by  being  plunged  into  cold 
water,  and  of  being  again  softened  down  to 
any  requisite  degree  bythe  application  of  a 
certain  temperature.  This  process  is  called 
tempering.  It  is  found  that  the  higher  the 
temperature  to  which  steel  is  raised,  and  the 
more  sudden  tlie  cooling,  the  greater  is  the 
hardness;  and  hence,  any  degree  of  hard- 
ness can  be  given  to  steel  which  is  required 
for  the  various  purposes  to  wich  it  is  ap- 
plied. According  to  the  degr^  of  hardness 
to  which  steel  is  tempered  it  assumes 
various  colours,  and  formerly  these  colours 
served  as  guides  to  the  workman.  Now, 
however,  a  thermometer,  with  a  bath  of 
mercury  or  oil,  is  employed,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  tempering  is  performed  with  a  much 
greater  degree  of  certainty.  »The  uses  of 
steel  in  forming  various  Kinds  of  instru- 
ments, edge-tools,  springs,  &c.,  are  well 
Vviovin.— Indian  steet.  See  WooTZ.— 2.  F^. 
a  weapon;  particularly,  an  offensive  wea- 
pon, as  a  sword,  spear,  and  the  like. 

Shall  I  Sir  P.<ndarus  of  Troy  become. 

And  by  my  side  we.tr  stttit  Skak. 

While  doubtine  thus  he  stood. 
Receiv'd  the  sttel  batlrd  in  his  brother's  blood. 

Drydm. 

S.  A  kind  of  steel  file  for  sharpenirig  knives. 
4.  A  piece  of  steel  for  striking  sparks  from 
flint  to  ignite  tinder  or  match.  —5.  Anything 
of  extreme  hardness;  hardness;  sternness; 
rigour.  'Handsof  jrftffl.'  Johnson.  'Man- 
hood's heart  of  sfe«<.'    Byron. 

Steel  (stSlX  a.  l.  Made  of  steel;  as,  a  steel 
plate  or  buckle.  — 2.  Resembling  steel  in 
hardness;  hence,  unfeeling;  rigoroiu.  'Thy 
steel  bosom'  Shak.  'The  flinty  and  steel 
couch  of  war.'  Shak.—Steel  toys,  the  manu- 
facturing term  for  such  small  articles  as 
cork-screws,  buckles,  button -hooks,  boot- 
hooks,  ftc..  when  made  of  polished  steeL 

Steel  (st«l).  v.t.  1.  To  overlay,  point,  or 
edge  with  steel ;  as,  to  steel  the  point  of  a 
sword;  to  steel  a  razor;  to  ste^l  an  axe.  —2.  To 
fortify  as  with  steel;  to  make  hard  or  stub- 
bom;  to  render  insensible  or  obdurate;  as,  to 
steel  one's  heart  against  mercy.  'Lies  well 
ffC^rd  with  weighty  arguments. '  SAoAr.  'An 
aged  knight  to  danger  steer d.'  Sir  W.  SeotL 

O  God  of  battles,  jteel  my  soldiers'  hearts.    SAaJt. 

8.  To  cause  to  resemble  steel,  as  in  smooth- 
ness, polish,  or  other  qualities. 

•  These  waters,  sttfVd 

By  breexeless  air  to  smoothest  polish.  IVordxworth. 

Steel-bow  (stel'bouX  o.  A  term  in  ScoU 
law,  steel-bow  goods  consisting  in  com.  cattle, 
straw,  implements  of  husbandry,  delivered 
by  the  landlord  to  his  tenant,  by  means  of 
which  the  tenant  is  enabled  to  stock  and 
labour  the  farm,  and  in  consideration  of 
which  he  becomes  bound  to  return  articles 
equal  in  quantity  and  quality  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  lease.  The  origin  of  the  term  is 
uncertain.    Bell's  Diet 

Steel-bronie  (stel'bronzX  n.  A  very  hard 
and  tenacious  alloy,  composed  of  about  90 
parts  copper  to  10  parts  tin,  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  steel,  especially  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cannon. 

Steel-cap  (st^llcap),  n.  A  cap  or  head-piece 
of  steel;  armour  for  the  head. 

Steel-clad  (stSlldadX  a.  Clad  with  steel 
mail  or  armour;  as,  steel-dad  warriors. 

Steel-engraylXlg(steren-grav.ing),n.  1.  The 
art  of  engraving  upon  steel-plates  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  prints  or  impressions 
in  ink.  upon  paper  and  other  substances. — 
2.  The  design  engraved  upon  the  steel-plate. 
8.  An  impression  or  print  taken  from  the 
engraved  steel-plate. 

Steeler  (ster^r),  n.  In  ship-buHding,  the 
foremost  or  af tmost  plank  in  a  strake,  which 


it  d]t>pped  short  of  the  stem  or  stem  post 
Spelled  also  Stealer. 

Steellness  (steri-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
steely;  great  hardness. 

Steelizig  (stering),n.  1.  The  process  of  weld- 
ing apiece  of  steel  on  that  part  of  a  cutting 
instrument  which  is  to  receive  the  edge.— 
2.  The  process  of  covering  a  metal-plate 
with  steel  by  voltaic  electricity  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  rendering  it  more  dunU>le.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  stereotype  and  engraved  copper- 
plates. 

Steellng-strake  (st«ring-str&kX  n.  Same 
as  Steeler  (which  seeX 

Steel-pen  (sterpenX  n.  A  pen  made  of 
steel. 

Steel-plate  (stsrpl&t).  n.  l.  A  piece  of  steel 
flattened  or  extended  to  an  even  surface,  and 
of  uniform  thickness.  Such  plates  are  used 
as  armour  for  the  sides  of  war-ships,  and 
for  other  purposea— 2.  A  plate  of  polished 
steel  on  whicn  a  design  is  engraved  for  the 
purpose  of  transferring  it  to  paper  by  im- 
pressing or  printing.— 3.  The  impression  or 
print  taken  from  the  engraved  plate. 

Steel-trap  (st^rtrap).  n.  a  trap  for  catch- 
ing wild  animals,  consisting  of  two  iron- 
toothed  Jaws,  which  close  bv  means  of  a 
powerful  steel  spring,  when  the  animal  dis- 
turbs the  catch  or  tongue  by  which  they  are 
kept  open. 

Steel-wine  (stsrwInX  n.  Wine  in  which 
steel  filings  have  been  placed  for  some  time: 
used  medicinally.    Simmonds. 

Steely  (stsri),  a.  l.  Made  of  steel;  consist- 
ing of  steel.  '  The  steely  point  of  Clifford's 
lance.'    Shak. 

Around  his  shop  the  st«g/y  sparkles  flew.     (h^. 

2.  Resembling  steel  in  hardness;  hard;  firm; 
stubborn. 

That  she  would  unarm  her  noble  heart  of  that 
fteefy  resistance  against  the  sweet  blows  of  love. 

Sir  P.  Sidft^. 

8.  B«sembling  the  surface  of  polished  steel 
Steeljrard  (stSl'vard).  n.  [Steel  and  yard.] 
An  instrument  for  weighing  bodies,  consist- 
ing esseutiallv  of  a  rod  or  bar  A  b  mariced 
with  notches  designating  the  number  of  tons, 
hundredweights,  pouncu,  Ac,  and  a  weight 
B  which  is  movable  along  this  bar.  and 
which  is  made  to  balance  the  weight  of  the 
body  D  by  being  removed  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance from  the  fulcrum.    The  principle  of 


Steelyard. 

the  steelyard  is  that  of  the  lever,  where  an 
equilibrium  is  produced  when  tlie  products 
of  the  weights  on  opposite  sides  into  their 
respective  distances  nrom  the  fulcmm  are 
equal  to  one  another.  Hence  a  less  weight 
is  made  to  indicate  a  greater  by  being  re- 
moved to  a  greater  distance  from  the  ful- 
crum. For  weighing  heavy  loads  the  steel- 
yard is  a  convenient  instrument,  but  for 
smaller  weights  it  is  less  accurate  than  the 
common  balance. 

Steen,  t  Stean  t  (st^nX  n.  [A.  Sax.  stmna,  a 
kind  of  drinking  vessel]  A  vessel  of  cUy 
or  stone. 

Steen.  Stean  (st^nX  v.  t  To  line  with  stone 
or  bnck.  as  a  well,  cesspool.  &c. ;  to  mend 
with  stones,  as  a  road.    [Provincial.] 

Steenbok  (stdn'bok  or  stana>okX  n-  (1>- 
steen,  stone,  and  bok,  a  buck.]  A  spectea 
of  antelope,  the  Antilope  (Naiuitrague)  tra> 
mUus,  which  derives  its  name  from  inhabit- 
ing the  stony  plains  and  rocky  hills  of  South 
Anica.  Its  flesh  is  esteemed  excellent  veni- 
son.   Spelled  also  Steinbok. 

Steenlng,  Steanlng  (stoning),  n.    in  arck 
the  brick  or  stone  wall  or  lining  of  a  well 
or  cesspool,  the  use  of  which  is  to  prevent 
the  irruption  of  the  surrounding  soiL 

Steenklrk,  Steinklrk  (stdn'k^rk).  n.  a 
name  brought  into  fashion,  after  the  battle 
of  Steenkirk,  for  several  articles,  especially 
of  dress,  as  wigs,  buckles,  powder,  oc,  and 
especially  large,  elaborately  ornamented 
neck-ties.    Maeaulay. 

Steep  (step),  a.  [A.  Sar  stedp.  high.  lofW; 
IceL  steypthr,  steep,  rising  high;  probably 
allied  to  stoop,  and  dgnlfymg  Uterally  sink- 
ing down  abmptly;  comp.  L  alius,  high  or 
deep.     Steeple  seems  a  derivative  form.] 


Pate,  fiir,  fat,  fftll;       me,  met.  h*r;       pine,  pin;     n6te.  not,  mbve;     tikbe,  tub,  bwU;     oil,  pound;      H,  8c.  abvne;      y,  Sc  tey. 
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L  MAkiiig  a  Urge  angle  with  the  plane  of 
the  hoilMk ;  aacending  or  deaoenduig  with 
great  inclination :  precipitous ;  as,  a  ite4sp 
EiU  or  numntaln;  a  Jtecp  roof;  a  tteep 
aaoent;  a  tUtp  declirity.  —  It  Not  easily 
aoosasible;  lofty;  elevated;  high. 

To  a  room  they  came. 
Ant^  sad  of  sute.  CMa^man. 

S.  Higb-prioed;  dear.    [Slang.] 
SlMp  (^P)*  n>  A  precipitous  place;  a  rock 
or  nil]  wnlch  slopes  with  a  Urge  angle  to 
the  plane  of  the  horiion;  a jpreclplce.    '  On 
9«uimm's  marbled  9Uep.*    Byron. 

W«  had  on  each  aide  rocks  and  moantains  broken 
iato  a  tboosatMl  Irregular  steep*  and  precipices. 

AiUixon. 

StMP  (st6p).  v.t  [D.  and  O.  9tip>pen,  Fris. 
ttigien,  to  dip.  to  steep.  Perhaps  connected 
wiia  ttiup,  adjective,  and  literally  meaning 
to  dip  do  wo  abruptly.  ]  To  soalc  in  a  liquid ;  to 
macerate;  to  extract  the  essence  of  by  soak* 
1112:  aa.  cloth  is  ttofoad  in  lye  or  other  liquid 
to  Dleachlng  or  dyeing:  plants  and  drugs  are 
tUfptd  in  water,  wine,  and  the  like,  for  the 
purpose  of  tincturing  the  liquid  with  their 
qoalitiea  Often  used  figuratively.  'My  sense 
fai  Lethe  tUn. '  Shak.  *  (A  heart)«eMped  in 
•eUlshnesa  *  rAodrvmy.  *  Steeped  to  the  lips 
in  misery.'  Lonofetiow. 

•tMP  (st^pX  n-  1-  Something  that  is  steeped 
or  used  in  steeping :  a  fertilizing  liquid  in 
wtiAch  seeds  are  stuped  to  quicken  germin- 
ation. — S.  A  rennet-bag. 

gfep-down  (st^p'dnun).  a.  Having  steep 
*  Steep-dovm  gulfs  of  liquid  flra' 


(stAp'nX  9.1    To  become  steep. 

As  the  way  steefened,  ...  I  coald  detect  In  the 
hollow  of  the  hiU  soow  traces  of  the  old  path. 

Nitrh  MUter. 

IfepT  (st^p^dr).  n.  A  vessel,  vat,  or  cistern 
In  which  things  are  steeped. 

BftPlnetl  (st<p'i-nes).  n.  The  state  or 
qoauty  of  bung  steepy  or  steep ;  steepness. 
*  The  crsoginesa  and  tteepmesi  of  places.' 
BomeO.    [Rare.] 

Btwuilnjjstfiiiliiii)  n.  A  counterfeit  of  the 
rvtea  ofSdward  I.,  of  the  value  of  about  a 
halfpenny,  ooined  abroad  and  smuggled  into 
Ki«iaad. 

8tM^(Bt«^lXn.  [A.  Sax.  «#p0l,  sf^jMf. a 
steeple,  a  tower:  LO.  iiipel,  a  pillar,  a  sup- 
porter, a  pQlar  attached  to  a  grMt  building; 
lostL  etAtmU,  a  steeple,  a  pillar;  allied  to 
•Ce«p  (which  seeX )  A  lofty  erection  attached 
to  a  church,  town-house,  or  other  public 
edifice,  and  generally  intended  to  contain 
Its  bells.  SUepU  is  a  general  term  applied 
to  every  i4»pendage  of  this  description, 
whether  In  the  form  of  a  tower  or  a  n>ire, 
or.  as  Is  osual.  a  tower  surmounted  by  a 
spirv.  *  A  weather-cock  on  a  eteeple. '  SmM. 
'Far  from  eteepUs  and  their  sacred  sound.' 


•tomto-lmtb  (std'pl-bnsh),  n,  A  plant, 
hard-hack  (which  seel 

•tMpto-dUUM  (stTpl-chisX  n.  A  kind  of 
horse-race  acroas  a  difllcult  tract  of  country 
la  which  ditches^  hedges,  fences,  and  other 
obatacles  have  to  be  jumped  as  tliey  come  in 
the  war.  It  Is  said  that  toe  name  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  originally  an  v  conspiou- 
e«B  object,  such  as  a  church-steeple,  was 
tl»oaeti  aa  a  goal,  towards  which  those  taking 
part  In  the  race  were  allowed  to  take  any 
eoorvs  they  choae.  The  steeple-chase  course 
of  the  present  day  is  mariced  out  by  flags, 
between  which  the  rider  must  pass  before 
he  can  win  the  race. 

Btwpln  rtninrcnirpl  rhii  fir)  n  One  who 
ridflB  in  steeple-chases:  a  horse  engaged  in 
a  sl«eple<hase;  a  horse  trained  for  running 
atneplfi  rhaaes 

■IfplOtI  (Bt«'pld).  a.     Furnished  with  a 
■lew pie :  adorned  with,  or  as  with,  steeples 
or  towera ;  towering  up. 
A  sttftttd  ntrbaat  os  her  head  she  wore.  Fairfax. 


It  (st^pl-hous),  n.  A  church: 
•  tmn  ol  contempt  HaUyieelL 
KMpIj  (st^pll),  adv.  In  a  steep  manner; 
wtflS^  ateeppess;  with  precipitous  declivity; 
aa,  a  belgtit  rising  tteep^  up. 
MMpoaM  (st^p'nesX  ii.  The  state  of  being 
■Caep:  prscipitoosoess;  as,  the  ttsejmeee  of  a 
hffi,  a  Dank,  or  a  roof.  *  The  barrenness  of 
rock,  or  the  sferpfiest  of  the  ascent' 


fllMPF  (atiplX  a.    Having  a  steep  or  pre- 
cteiiMS  declivity;  as.  eteepy  crags:  a  poeti 
cal  wonL     ' The  ttecpy  cliffs.'    Dryden, 


(sMrX  «L    (A.  Bar  tU&r,  D.  and  O. 

,  lc4^L  flf^rr,  Goth.  wHur,  a  steer,  a  bull 

rraliiahly  from  same  root  as  Skr.  ethiira, 

and  cognate  with  L  taurue.  Or. 


tauroe,  a  bull,  these  words  having  lost  the 
8.  For  loss  or  retention  of  initial  s  see 
Smbszk.]  a  young  male  of  the  common 
ox  or  ox  kind.  '  With  solemn  pomp  then 
sacriflc'd  a  steer.*  Dryden.  See  Ox. 
Steer  (stdrX  v.t  [A.  Sax.  etedran,  ttHran,  to 
rule,  govern,  direct,  steer;  Dan.  styre,  Icel 
ttpra,  G.  stettem,  to  steer;  Qoih.  sHurjanf 
to  establish,  to  settle.  Probably  from  same 
root  as  Or.  etauroe,  a  stake ;  Skr.  sthdvira, 
firm.]  1.  To  direct  and  govern  the  course 
of,  by  the  movements  of  the  helm.  '  Boats 
that  are  not  eteered.'  SfuUc.  Hence— 2.  To 
control  or  govern  the  course  of;  to  direct; 
to  guide.  '  That  with  a  staff  his  feeble  steps 
dia«teer.'  Speneer. 

A  rarer  spirit  never 
Did  steer  humanity.  Shmk. 

Steer  (stSrV  v.i.  1.  To  direct  and  govern  a 
ship  or  otner  vessel  in  its  course ;  as.  for- 
merly seamen  steered  by  the  stars;  Uiey  now 
steer  by  the  compass.  —  2.  To  direct  one's 
course  at  sea;  to  sail;  to  take  a  course  at 
the  direction  of  the  helm ;  as,  a  ship  steers 
for  Liverpool  '  Steering  . .  .  towards  the 
isle  of  Bhodea'  Shak.—i.  To  have  a  certain 
character  as  regards  answering  the  helm ; 
as,  a  ^ip  steers  with  ease.  —  4.  Fig.  to  con- 
duct one's  self;  to  take  or  pursue  a  course 
or  way.        « 

Steer  t  (stdr).  n.    A  rudder  or  helm. 

Steer  (stdrX  v.t  To  stir;  to  touch;  to  meddle 
with  so  as  to  injure.    (Scotch.  ] 

Steera^  (stdr'&j),  n.  1.  The  act  or  practice 
of  directing  and  governing  in  a  course ;  as, 
the  steerage  of  a  uilp. 

He  left  the  dty.  and.  in  a  most  tempestuous  season, 
forsook  the  helm  and  steerage  of  the  commonwealth. 

MUtoH. 
2.  NauL  the  effect  of  a  helm  on  the  sliip; 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  an  individual 
ship  is  affected  by  the  helm.— 3.  An  apart^ 
ment  in  a  ship  forward  of  the  great  cabin, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  bulk-head 
or  partition.  In  merchant  ships  this  place 
is  sometimes  fitted  up  with  berths  for  the 
petty  officers  and  sailors,  and  in  passenger 
ships  it  is  the  part  allotted  to  the  Inferior 
class  of  passengers,  hence  called  steerage 
passengers.  ^ 

It  betn£  necessary  for  roe  to  observe  strict  econo- 
my, I  took  my  passage  in  the  steerage.         Dickens. 

4.  The  part  of  a  ship  where  the  tiller  tra- 
verses; the  hinder  or  stem  part— 5.  Direc- 
tion; regulation;  management    [Bare.] 

But  He  that  hath  the  steerage  of  my  course 
Direct  my  sail.  ShaM. 

6.  That  by  which  a  course  is  directed.  [Bare.  ] 

Inscribed  to  Phcrbus  here  he  hung  on  high. 
The  steerage  of  his  wings.  Dryden. 

Steerage-way  (stsr'&j-w&x  n.  Naut  that 
degree  of  progressive  movement  of  a  ship 
which  renders  her  governable  by  the  helm. 

Steerer(8t6r'«rXn.  One  that  steen;  a  steers- 
man.   Bp.  Pearson. 

Steering -saU  (st«i^ing-s&i),  n.  A  sail  to 
aadst  in  steering  a  vessel 

Steering-wheel  (Bt«i^ing-wh«l).  n.  The 
wheel  by  which  the  rudder  of  a  ship  is 
turned  and  the  ship  is  steered. 

Steerless  t  (stdraes),  a.    Having  no  rudder. 

Steerling  (sterling),  n.  A  young  steer  or 
bullock. 

Steersman  (st^n'manX  n.  One  that  steers; 
the  helmsman  of  a  ship.  '  A  ship  by  skilful 
steersman  wrought'    mUUni. 

The  Joyful  steersman  clears  his  way 
And  comes  to  anchor  in  his  Inmost  bayi    Dryden. 

Steersmatet  (stfirz'm&t),*!.  One  who  steers; 
a  steersman  or  helmsman.  '  Such  a  steers- 
mate  at  the  helm.'    MQton. 

Steere  (stdvX  v.i.  [Akin  to  st^,  and  per- 
haps directly  from  the  Dutch ;  comp.  D.stevig, 
stiff,  firm.  A  steeving  bowsprit  has  its  name 
from  the  lower  end  ^ing  fixed  stiff  or  firmly 
and  immovably  In  the  vessel,  a  borixontal 
one  being  movable.  ]  Naut.  to  project  from 
the  Im>ws  at  an  angle  instead  of  horizontally: 
said  of  a  bowsprit 

Steeye  (st^vX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  steeved;  ppr. 
steeving.  Naut.  to  give  a  certain  angle  of 
elevation  to:  said  of  the  bowsprit 

Steele  (stSvX  n.  Naut.  (a)  the  angle  which 
Uie  bowsprit  makes  with  the  horizon.  (6)  A 
long  heavy  spar,  with  a  place  to  fix  a  block 
at  one  end.  and  used  in  stowing  certain 
kinds  of  cargo,  which  need  to  be  driven  in 
close. 

Steeye  (stdvX  a.  [A  form  of  st^.]  Firm; 
compacted;  not  easily  bent  or  broken. 
[Scotch.] 

8teeyely(stdvaiXadv.[SeeSTiByi.]  Firmly; 
stoutly.    [Scotch.] 


Steeylng  ( stdv'lng  X  n.  Naut  the  angle  of 
elevation  which  a  ship's  bowsprit  makes 
with  the  horizon. 

Steg  (stegX  n.  [Icel.  steggr,  the  male  of 
several  animals.  See  Stag.]  A  gander. 
[Local] 

SteganographlstCsteg-a-nog'ra-fistXn.  [Or. 
stegancst  secret,  and  grapM,  to  write.  ]  One 
who  practises  the  art  of  writing  in  cipher. 

Stegaoograpliy  (steg-a-nog'ra-flX  f^  The 
art  of  writing  in  cipher,  or  in  characters 
which  are  not  intelligible  except  to  the  per- 
sons who  correspond  with  each  other;  cryp- 
tography. 'Occult  notes,  steganograpny, 
polygraphy.'    Burton. 

Steganoplitlialmata  (steg'an-of-thal-mft''- 
ta),  fk  pi.  [Or.  steganos,  covered,  and  oph- 
thalmos.  the  eye.]  A  term  applied  to  cer- 
tain ('hidden-eyed')  Medusn.  in  which  the 
sense-organs  ('maivinal  bodies')  are  pro- 
tected by  a  sort  of  hood.  The  Steganoph- 
thalmata  are  now  separated  fkx>m  Uie  true 
JtfedusidiB,  and  placed  in  a  separate  divi- 
sion under  the  name  of  Lueernarida.  See 
LUCBRMARIDA    H.  A.  Niefiolson. 

Steganophtbalmate  (steg'an-of-tharm&tX 
a.  and  n.  Belonging  to  or  one  of  the  Steg- 
anophthalmata. 

Stec^opod  (steg'an-o-iKHlX  n.  [Or.  stepa- 
nos,  covered,  anapous,  poaos,  a  foot]  (me 
of  a  family  of  swimming-birds  wiUi  Ute  four 
toes  connected  by  the  same  web.  as  the 
pelicans. 

StegnoalB  (steg-nO'slsX  n.  [Or.]  Constipa- 
tion. 

Stegnotic  (steg-nofikX  a.  [Or.  stegndtOtos.] 
Tending  to  render  costive,  or  to  diminish 
excretions  or  discharges  generally. 

Stegnotic  (stegnofikX  *>•  A  medidne 
which  tends  to  produce  costiveness;  one 
that  diminishes  excretions  or  dlschai^ges 
generally. 

Stein  (stdnX  V.  t.  [A.  Sax.  steenan,  to  stone.  ] 
To  line  with  stone  and  brick,  as  a  well. 
Loudon. 

SteinlXKdC  (stIn'bokXn.  1.  The  German  name 
of  the  ibex,  an  animal  inhabiting  the  moim- 
tainous  regions  of  southern  Europe.  —2.  Same 
as  Steenhok. 

StelnheUite  (stlnOdl-It).  n.  [From  Count 
Steinheil,  a  so  vemor  of  FinlancL  ]  A  mineral 
of  a  blue  colour,  a  variety  of  iolite. 

Stela,  Stele  (st6la.st6adXn.  [Qr.sUlf.h 
post  or  slab,  an  upright  stone,  from  stem  sta, 
to  stand.  ]  1.  In  areh.  a  small  column  with- 
out l>ase  or  capital,  serving  as  a  monument, 
a  milestone,  and  the  like.— 2.  In  arehcsoL  a 
sepulchral  slab  or  column,  which  in  ancient 
times  answered  the  purpose  of  a  sravestone. 

Stele  t  (stdlX  n.    A  stale  or  hanme ;  a  stalk. 

Steleohite  (stfildkitx  n.  [Fr.  stdUehiu, 
trom  Gr.  stetechos,  the  crown  of  the  root»  the 
stem  or  trunk.]  A  fine  kind  of  stonuc,  in 
larger  pieces  than  the  calamite. 

Steiene  (stdatoXa.  [SeeSTSLA.]  Besem- 
bllng  or  used  as  a  stela;  columnar. 

Stell  (stelX  n.  r  Allied  to  «tot<.  See  below] 
A  sort  of  fenced  in  inclosure  forming  a  shel- 
ter for  cattle  or  sheep.  [Northern  £iglii^] 

Stell  (stelX  v.t    TD.  and  G.  stellen,  to  set, 

to  place;  akin  staU.]   To  fix;  to  set;  to  place 

in  a  permanent  manner;  to  place  against  a 

fixed  support ;  as,  to  stell  his  foot  against 

the  wall.    ((Nd  Bnglish  and  Scotch.] 

Mhie  eye  hath  played  the  painter  and  hath  steTd 
Thy  beauty's  form  in  uble  of  my  heart      SMak. 

Stella  ( Stella X  n.  [L.,  a  star.]  In  surg.  a 
bandage  so  named  because  it  makes  a  cross 
or  star  on  the  hSLck.  It  is  a  roller  applied 
so  as  to  keep  back  the  shoulders,  ana  has 
been  often  employed  in  cases  of  fracture  of 
the  clavicle,  sternum,  and  scapula. 

Stellar  (stemrX  a.  [L.  sUUarxs,  from  sUUa, 
a  star.]  1.  Pertaining  to  stars;  astral;  as,  a 
stellar  figure.  *  (The  stars)  shed  down  Uieir 
steUar  i^ue.'  Jftiton.— 2.  Starry;  full  of 
stars;  set  with  stars;  as,  steUar  reg^ona 

SteUarla  (ptel-l&'ri-aX  ^  [I^m  ^  •teUa, 
a  star— the  flowers  are  star-like.]  A  genus 
of  plants,  nat.  order  Caryophyllaceie,  section 
AlsinesB ;  stitch-wort  Most  of  the  species 
are  weeds,  which  are  distributed  over  the 
temperate  and  cold  regions  of  the  world. 
They  are  slender,  usually  smooth  herbs, with 
broad  or  grassy  leaves  and  white  flowers  in 
dlchotomous  cvmea.  Several  species  are 
found  in  Britain.  They  possess  no  active 
properties,  and  few  of  them  are  thought 
worthy  of  cultivation.  8.  Holostea,  a  British 
species,  called  great  stitch-wort,  is  a  hand- 
some plant  S.  media  is  the  common  chick- 

«a»|iua/l 

Stellary  (sten«ri).  a.    Same  as  Stellar. 
Stellatn  (stel-U'teX  n.    See  Oauaoijl 


6I1.  9c  locA;     g.  go;     J,/ob;     fi,  Fr.  ton:     ng.  sin^;;     TB.  then:  th.  thin;     w.  wig;     wh,  uAig;     ah,  arare. 
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Stellate  L.eaves. 


Stellate  (stemt).  a.    [L  steUatus,  pp.  of 

«l#tto,  to  set  with  ttan,  from  gteUa,  a  star.] 

1.  Reiemblinff  a  star;  radiated.— 2.  In  boL 

arranged  in  the  form 

of   a  iiar.—SteUaU 

or  vertieUiate  leave$ 

are  when  more  learet 

than    two  sorroand 

the  stem  in  a  whorl. 

or  when  they  radiate 

like  the  spolces  of  a 

wheel,  or  like  a  star. 

^A    iteUate    brUtU 

or  hair  Is  a  bristle  or 

hair  which  branches 

at  the  end  in  a  star- 
shaped  manner.  — il   tteUaU  /lower  is  a 

radiate  flower. 

Stellated  (stelO&t-edX  a.    Same  as  Stellate. 
Stellationt  (stel-Wsbon),  n.    [L.  sUUa,  a 

star.]    Eadiation  of  light. 
Stelledt  (steld),  a.    [A.  Sax.  stal,  a  place, 

post:  0.  tUUen,  to  place.    See  Stbll,  v.t] 

Fixed. 

The  sea  with  such  a  ^onn.  as  his  bare  head 

50  betl-black  niRht  endur'd,  would  have  buo^d  up, 
Lad  quench'd  tiie  stelUd  fires.  Shak. 

[Some  commentators  define  the  word  as 

*steUated.'  'starry.'] 
Stellerldn  (ste-ler'i-de).  n.  [L. ^toUo,  a  star.] 

Same  as  il«tenacto. 
Stellerlne  (steia^r-InX  n.     The  Bhytina 

StelUri,    See  Rhttina. 
StelUfieroUB  (steMifftrus).  a.    [L.  etella,  a 

star,  and  fero,  to  produce.]     Having  or 

abounding  with  stars. 
SteUlform (steiaiformX a.    [L.  gUUa,  star, 

and/onno.  form.]    Like  a  star;  radiated. 
Stelimrt  (steiai-fl).  v.t    To  turn  into  or 

maketo  resemble  a  star ;  to  make  glorious ; 

to  glorify.    *  By  him  who  seelu  to  9teU\fy 

her  name.'    Drayton. 

Methou^t  1  saw  him  steUifltd  in  heaven.    Rvmity. 

StelllO  (stelli-o).  n.  [L,  a  lixard.]  A  genus 
of  IguanidflB  or  lixards  baring  the  tail  sur- 
rounded by  rings,  composed  of  great  scales 
which  are  often  spiny. 

Stelllon  (steni-on).  n.  [L.  etsUio,  eUUionit.  ] 
A  newt  spotted  with  stars,  called  also  the 
Star-lizard;  a  species  of  the  genus  StelMo. 

Stelllonate  (Btelli-on-&tX  n.  [L.  etelliona- 
tut,  cosenage,  from  stellio,  a  lixard.  and,  fig. , 
a  crafty,  knavish  person.]  In  Seote  and 
Ram.  law,  a  term  used  to  denote  all  such 
crimes  in  which  fraud  is  an  ingredient  as 
have  no  special  names  to  distinguish  them, 
and  are  not  defined  by  anv  written  law,  as 
when  one  sells  the  same  thing  to  two  pur- 
chasers, when  a  debtor  pledges  to  his  credi- 
tors what  does  not  belong  to  him.  substi- 
tuting base  for  precious  metals,  dealing  in 
counterfeit  or  adulterated  goods,  Ac 

It  discemetb  of  crirees  of  sMlionaU,  and  the  in- 
choations  towards  crimes  capitaJ,  not  actually  com- 
mitted. Bacon, 

Stelllte  (stelltX  n.  [L  tUUa,  a  star,  and  Or. 
liJthoe,  a  stone.]    Same  as  Peetolite. 

Stellular  (stera-l«r).  a.  [From  L  tUUula, 
dim.  of  tUUa.  a  star.  ]  L  Having  the  appear- 
ance of  little  stars.— 2.  In  naL  hiet  having 
marks  resembling  stellae  or  stars.  The  sur- 
face of  the  tubipora  or  organ-pipe  coral  is 
covered  with  a  green  fleshy  substance, 
studded  with  etelhdar  polypL 

Stellulate  (stel'u-lat).  a.  Resembling  UtUe 
Stan. 

StelOOlllte  (steld-kltX  n.  [See  Stslechite.] 
A  name  given  to  osteocolla. 

Stelography  (stg-log'rafi),  it.  [Or.  tUlo- 
paphia-  -ttiU,  a  pillar,and  graphd,  to  write.  ] 
The  art  of  writing  or  inscribing  characters 
on  pillars.    Staekhottee. 

Stem  ( stem ).  tK  [A.  Sax.  ttemn,  for  stf/n, 
tto/ii,  the  stem  of  a  tree;  Icel.  etqfn,  $tomn, 
the  stem  or  trunk  of  a  tree ;  Dan.  etamtne, 
D.  stam,  Q.  etamm:  same  root  as  L  etipee, 
the  trunk  of  a  tree.  The  root  is  ultimately 
that  of  etand.  Stem,  of  a  ship,  is  closely 
allied]  L  The  principal  body  of  a  tree, 
•hrub,  or  plant  of  any  kind ;  the  firm  part 
which  supports  the  branches;  the  ascending 
axis,  which  grows  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  the  root  or  descending  axis;  the  stalk 
The  stem  is  composed  of  fibrous,  spiral,  and 
cellular  tissues,  arranged  in  various  ways, 
mostly  assuming  a  olindrical  form  and 
having  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  bear- 
ing opon  it  the  various  parts  of  the  plant 
its  form  and  direction,  however,  are  subject 
to  much  variation  in  particular  casea  In 
regard  to  internal  structure  there  are  three 
piudpal  modifications  of  stems  character- 
istio  of  the  three  great  natural  classea  into 


which  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  divided, 
namely,  exogens,  endogens,  and  acrc^ns. 
Stems  are  herbaceous  or  woody,  solid  or 
hollow.  Jointed  or  unjointed.  branched  or 
simple.  Sometimes  they  are  so  weak  as  to 
be  procumbent,  although  more  generally 
firm  and  erect;  sometimes  weak  stems  are 
twining,  or  are  upheld  In  various  ways  by 
the  climbing  habit  of  the  plant  In  some 
plants  the  stem  is  so  short  as  to  seem  to  be 
wanting,  the  leaves  and  flower-stalks  am>ear- 
ing  to  spring  from  the  top  of  the  root.  There 
are  also  stems,  such  as  the  rhixoma  and 
tuber,  which,  being  subterranean,  have  been 
mistaken  for  roots.  -2.  The  peduncle  of  the 
fructification,  or  the  pedicel  of  a  flower ; 
that  which  supports  the  flower  or  the  fruit 
of  a  plant;  the  petiole  or  leaf -stem.  'Two 
lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem.'—^  The 
stock  of  a  family;  a  race  or  generation  of 
progenitors.  'All  that  are  of  noble  stem.' 
MiUon.—i.  A  branch;  a  branch  of  a  family. 

This  is  a  stem 
Of  that  victorious  stock.  SMa*. 

6.  Anything  resembling  the  stem  of  a  plant; 
as,  the  ttem  or  tube  of  a  hydrometer  or  ther- 
mometer; the  atem  or  stalk  of  a  tobacoo- 
pipe,  Ac— 6.  In  ntueie, 
the  upright  or  downrii^t 


head 


m 


line  added  to  the 
of  a  note:  thus : 

Stem  (stem),  n.  [Probably  directly  from  the 
Scandlnaviim ;  IceL  stemni,  stamn,  atefni, 
etafn,  the  stem  of  a  ship;  A.  Sax.  «(<fr>,  D. 
Steven,  a  prow.  The  origin  is  the  same  as 
that  of  ttem,  a  trunk.]  1.  A  curved  piece  of 
timber  or  combination  of  timber  to  which 
the  two  sides  of  a  ship  are  united  at  the 
fore  end.  The  lower  end  of  it  is  scarfed  to 
the  keel,  and  the  bowsprit  rests  upon  its 
upper  end.  This  is  frequently  called  the 
main  stem  to  distinguish  it  from  the  false 
stem  or  cutwater,  "nie  outside  of  the  stem 
is  usually  marked  with  a  scale  of  feet  show- 
ing the  perpendicular  height  from  the  keeL 
The  use  of  this  is  to  ascertain  the  draught  of 
water  at  the  fore  part  Hence— 2.  The  for- 
ward part  of  a  vessel;  and  Jig.  an  advanced 
or  leading  position;  a  look-out —From  ttem 
to  ttem,  is  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the 
other,  or  through  the  whole  length. 

Stem  (s^D^X  V.  t.  pret  &  pp.  ttemmed;  ppr. 
ttemming.  [  From  the  above  noun.  Stem, 
to  dam  up,  is  of  different  origin.]  1.  To 
make  progress  against,  as  a  tide  or  a  current; 
to  make  way  against  by  sailing  or  swimming ; 
to  press  forward  through;  as,  the  ship  was 
not  able  with  all  her  suls  to  ttem  the  tide. 
'  Ere  sharp-keel'd  boats  to  ttem  the  flood 
did  learn.'    Dryden, 

As  doth  a  sail,  fill'd  with  a  fretting  gust. 
Command  an  argosy  to  stem  the  waves.    SAaJt, 

2.  To  dash  against  with  the  stem;  to  cut  as 
with  the  stem;  as,  the  vessels  ttemmed  each 
oUier. 

Stem  (stemX  v.i  To  make  way  in  opposi- 
tion to  some  obstruction,  as  a  current  of 
water,  the  wind,  and  the  like. 

They  on  the  trading  flood, 
Through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape 
Ply  stemming  nightly  toward  the  pole.    Milton. 

Stem  (stem),  v.t.  [Icel.  ttemma,  8w.  ttdmma, 
to  stem,  stop,  or  dam  up ;  O.  tUimmen,  to 
dam.  to  bank  up;  perhaps  allied  to  ttamp.] 
To  dam  up :  to  stop ;  to  check,  as  a  stream 
or  moving  force. 

At  leneth  Erasmus,  that  great  injured  name. 
The  eS^ry  of  the  priesthood  and  the  shame, 
SiSrmm'tf  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barb'rous  age. 
And  drove  those  holy  Vandals  off  the  stage.  A»/r. 

Stem  -  clasping  (  stemHclasp-  ing  X  a.  Em- 
bracing the  stem  with  its  base;  amplexlcaul, 
as  a  leaf  or  petiole. 

Stemet  (st^m).  v.t.  [See  Steam.]  To  ex- 
hale; to  evaporate.    Spenter. 

Stem-leaf  (stem'lSf),  n.  A  leaf  growing 
from  the  stem. 

StemlesB  (stemles),  a.  Having  no  stem; 
having  the  stem  so  little  developed  as  to 
appear  to  be  wanting:  acaulescent 

Stemlet  (stemletX  n.  A  small  or  young 
stem. 

Stemmata  (stem'a>taX  n.  pi  [Or.  ttemma, 
stemmatos.  a  wreath,  a  garland,  from  ttephd, 
to  surround,  to  encircle.  ]  The  visual  organs, 
ocelli,  or  simple  eyes  of  certain  animals, 
as  insects,  spiders,  and  crustaceana 

StemmatopilB  (stem-at'd-pus).  n.  [Or.  ttem- 
ma, ttemmatot,  a  crown  or  garland,  and 
poxit,  the  foot  ]  Cavier's  name  for  a  genus 
of  seals,  containing  the  hooded  seal.  See 
Seal. 

Stemmer  (stem'^r),  n.     In  mining,  a  piece 


of  iron  with  which  clay  is  rammed  into  the 
blasting-holes  to  make  them  water-ti|^t 

Stemple  (stem'plX  ti.  In  mining,  one  of  the 
cross  bars  of  wood  in  the  shaft  of  a  mine,  in 
some  places  serving  the  purpose  of  ladders. 

Stemson  (stem'son),  n.  In  thipAmildrnqf  a 
piece  of  curved  timber  fixed  on  the  alter 
part  of  the  apron  inside.  The  lower  end  it 
scarfed  into  the  keelson,  and  receives  the 
scarf  of  the  stem,  through  which  it  is  bolted. 

Stem-winder  (stemVln-dftrX  n.  A  watch 
which  is  wound  up  or  regulated  by  means  of 
a  contrivance  connected  with  the  stem,  and 
not  by  a  key. 

Stench  (stensh),  n.  [A  softened  form  of 
A.  Sax.  ttene,  K  ttink  (which  see).]  An  ill 
smell;  offensive  odour. 

(In  Cologne) 
I  counted  two-and-seventy  stenckics, 
AU  well  defined  and  sereral  stinks.      Cottri4gt. 

Stencht  (stensh),  v.t  To  cause  to  emit  a 
hateful  smelL  'Dead  bards  rt/enck  every 
coast'    Ytmng. 

Stencht  (stenshX  v.t    To  stanch;  to  stop. 

*  Bestringents  to  tteneh  and  incrassatiTet  to 
thicken  the  blood.'    Harvey. 

Stench-trap  (stensh' trap),  n.  Same  as 
Stink-irap. 

Stencby t  (stensh'i),  a.  Having  an  offensive 
smelL    '  Stenehy  vaponrs. '    John  Dyer. 

Stencil  (sten'sil),  n.  [Perhaps  from  O. Fr.  es- 
tanoe.  a  support,  Mte»wtfr,tosuppoit(whenoe 
ttaneikion),  a  stencil  forming  a  guide  or  sup- 
port in  making  letters,  &c.,  from  L.  tto,  to 
stand.]  A  thin  plate  of  metal,  leather,  or 
other  material,  used  in  painting,  markmg, 
&c.  The  pattern  is  cut  throush  the  material 
composing  the  stencil,  which  is  applied  to 
the  surface  to  be  painted.  The  bnuh  then 
beinff  brought  over  the  stencil,  only  the  in- 
terstices representing  the  pattern  receive 
the  colours.  Sometimes  the  stencil  has  the 
pattern  pricked  in  outline  only;  In  this  case 
it  is  struck  with  a  small  bag  containing  pow- 
dered chalk,  and  the  pattern  so  outlined  is 
afterwards  painted  in. 

Stencil  (sten'silX  v.t  To  form  by  meant  of 
a  stencil;  to  paint  or  colour  with  stendls. 

*  A  sentence  which  is  tteneilUd  in  blade .  .  . 
on  the  whitewashed  walls  of  nearly  every 
other  house  in  the  street '    Jtu^cin. 

Stenelller  (sten'sil-6r).  n.    One  who  works 

or  paints  in  figures  with  a  stendL 
Stendl-plate  (sten'sll-pl&t),  n.    A  steudL 
Stend  (stend).  v.t.    [From  O.Fr.  ettendre,  to 

len^hen,   widen.  extewL]     To   leap;   to 

spnng;  to  walk  with  a  long  step  or  stridei 

[Scotch.] 
Stend  (stend),  n.    A  leap;  a  spring;  a  long 

step  or  stride.    [Scotch.  ] 
Stenograph  (sten'd-graf),  v.i.    To  write  or 

represent  oy  stenography.  IlL  London  If  ewt. 

[Rare.] 
Stenograph  (sten'd-graf).  n.    A  production 

of  stenography;  any  writing  in  shorthand. 

I  saw  the  reporters'  room,  in  which  they  redact 
their  hasty  sUnogra^ks.  Emtrsmt. 

Stenographer (sten-og'ra-fdrXn.  [Qr.tUnot, 
close,  narrow,  and  graphd,  to  write.j  One 
who  is  skilled  in  the  art  of  shorthand  writ- 
ing. 

Stenographic.  Stenographlcal  (sten-6- 
graf ' ik.  steno-graf ' ikal ).  a.  [See  above.  1 
Pertaining  to  stenography  or  the  art  of  writ- 
ing in  shorthand;  expressed  in  shorthand. 

StenOffraphiBt  (ste-nog'ra-fist),  n.  A  sten- 
ographer; a  shorthand  writer. 

Stenography  (ste-nog'ra-fi).  n.  [See  Stxh- 
OGRAPHER.]  A  generic  term  which  embraces 
every  system  of  shorthand,  whether  based 
upon  alphabetic,  phonetic,  or  hieroglyphic 
principles.  To  those  systems,  however, 
which  are  based  upon  the  phonetic  prindple 
the  name  phonography  is  generally  given. 
See  Phonoqraput. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  sufl^ciently  versed  in  the  stran- 
ger's system  of  itent^mfh^  to  infer  from  this  ra^iJ 
and  disjointed  coniiimnication  that  he  had  contracted 
an  acquaintance  with  the  All-Muggletons.    Dickmt. 

Stenophyllous  (stenof  ll-us  or  sten-6-flFutX 
a.  [Or.  «tenos,  narrow,  and  jiAytton,  a  leaf.  ] 
In  hot.  having  narrow  leavea 

Stent  (stentX  v.t  To  keep  within  limits;  to 
restrain:  to  stint    Spenter. 

Stent»t  v.i.  To  stint;  toceate;  todedtt 
Chaucer. 

Stent  (stent),  n.  [0.  B.  and  Sc.  exUni,  valu- 
ation; L.L  extenta,  valuation,  from  exfrn 
dere,  O.  Fr.  ettendre,  to  estimate.  1  1.  In  Sevtn 
law,  a  valuation  of  property  in  order  to 
taxation;  a  taxation;  a  tax.— Stent  matUr^ 
a  person  appointed  to  allocate  the  stent  or 
tax  on  the  persons  liable.— ^ent  roU,  the 
cessroll.  —2.  An  allotted  portion  or  qoanti^y ; 
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Ataalc:  •  ptooe  of  work  to  ho  performed  in  a 

ilileiiiiliuid  time;  stint    [Seolch.] 
Mint  (etontX  «.t    (See  ttie  noon.]    In  Seot« 

tew.  to  neei;  to  Us  at  a  ewtain  rate. 
lltllt(atentXn.  In  mmifi^.  the  rubbiih  con- 

•titnting  tbe  waste  heaps  at  mines.   Called 

also  TrmtU,  D^tuU,  AUal,  Stvg. 
IWntlng  (stenfingX  »■    An  opening  in  a 

waU  In  a  coal-mine.    (Provincial  Bngush.] 

tttntor  (sten'torl  n.  1.  Hie  name  of  a 
Qivek  herald  in  the  Trojan  war,  who,  ac- 
cordinw  to  Homer,  had  a  voice  as  loud  as 
that  of  fifty  other  men  together;  hence,  a 
pcnoo  bavnif  a  very  powerful  voice.— 2.  A 

nos  di  infosofial  animalcules,  so  named 
D  the  trumpet-like  shape  of  the  body. 
Tbeyare  among  the  Isrgeetof  the  Infuaoria. 
and  are  nsoally  found  adhering  to  the  stems 
and  leaves  of  aquatic  plants. 
ttaatorlAB  (sten-td^ri-anX  a.  (From  Sten- 
t»r/\  L  Extremely  loud  or  powerful— 
'JCtnlorumclanKmra'    Sir  T.Herbert 

Ax  that  mnweiit  the  waiter  entered  the  room.  and. 
is  a  *aemt»rimM  voice,  said.  '  Gentiemeo,  h  either  of 
yaw  auacs  Cumeyr  T.  //m*. 


1  Able  to  nttor  a  very  loud  sound;  as,  tUi^ 

tmian  langa 
tt«&iorlOllSt  (sten-tfl'ii-usX  a.    Stentorian. 

'The  kiodness  of  his  ftentorioia  voice.' 

FnUtr. 
StentonnilCt  (sten-tA-ron'ikX  a.  Yeryloud; 

stentorian.     Iriarfrttrton. 

ataalorotfhonlc  (sten'td-rO-fon'MkX  a. 
[ftota  SUntor,  and Gr. ph6ni,  voice. ]  Speak- 
ing or  sounding  very  loud.  '  Stei^rowumie 
voice.'    SuOer. 


OftW^^___^ 
S|puc  pfeatrved 


!«r  hare  of  Alexander  there  is  a 
the  Vatican.  Derham. 


Itep  (stopX  « t:  pret  A  pp.  stepped;  ppr. 
fimtiy.  (A  Sax.  etejnan,  gtapan,  to  step; 
O.rna  eteppa,  etapa,  O.Sax.  etapan,  D.  and 
LO.  Jtamen;  cog.  Gr.  eteibd,  to  step,  to 
rieait  Stamp  is  an  allied  form  with  nasal. 
and  ftepf<  is  from  the  same  root  3  LTomove 
the  leg  and  foot  in  walking ;  to  advance  or 
recede  by  a  movement  of  the  foot  or  feet ; 
■^  to  etqi  forward  or  to  etep  backward. 

Re  p*f*  you  as  sorely  as  jroor  feet  hit  the  jnound 


Tte  old  poets  Jiff  in  to  the  awisranc 


--To  tUp  aside,  (a)  to  walk  to  a  litUe  dis- 
tance, to  retire  from  company.  (6)  To  de- 
viate Cram  the  right  path;  to  err. 

To  4*:^  msi^  is  hnaun.  Bums. 

—TV  *btp  emt,  to  increase  the  length,  but 
•oi  tJw  rapidity  of  the  step.— To  etep  ehort 
I  euNc  X  ^  diminish  the  length  or  rapidity 
of  the  atep.  according  to  the  established 


I  (step).  v.L  1  To  set,  as  the  foot  *  Sir. 
««f^  ytrar foot,  give  answer.'  Shak.  'When 
Biram  stefwrd  root  in  the  Metropolis.'  R. 
A  KimUilf—%  yaut  to  fix  the  foot  of,  as 
a  mast  tn  its  step;  to  erect  in  readiness  for 
aeCtiB«Baa 

■MP  ("tepX  «.  (A  Sax.  etem,  ttap,  0.  Fris, 
and  IX  stejv.  See  the  verb.]  1.  A  pace;  an 
adianoe  or  movement  made  by  one  removal 
ei  the  loot,  as  in  walking.  'To  measure 
with  his  feeble  fi^pt.'    Shak. 

•I  checkered  paths  of  joy  and  woe 

j«(^  wc'tt  tread.     JVm/.  C«et»tt. 

;conrse  in  which 
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\rtC^  to  6nd  die  ftual  tree 
focort.  DrydtH, 

•w  «ac  by  thee  mjr  Mq^  shaB  be. 
For  «imr  aad  for  ever.  TeMnystu 


t.  To  go;  to  walk;  to  march;  especially,  to 
«o  a  little  distance,  and  with  a  limited  pur- 
poae;  as.  to  step  to  one  of  the  neighbours. 
J«C^  teto  the  chamber.  Sir  John.  Shak. 

My  jodgcment  is.  «e  should  not  tUp  too  far 
Til  «e  had  his  aasistaiice  by  the  liand.     SHaM. 

5.  T6  advance  or  come  as  It  were  bv  chance 
er  soddenly.  *  By  whose  death  he  s  itepp*d 
IbIo  a  great  estate.'    Shak. 

e  of  the  raed' 
AtldisoH. 

4  To  walk  gravely,  slowly,  or  resolutely. 

Home  the  swain  retreats. 
Bis  iock  before  hia  *U/P*»*g  to  the  fold. 

Tk*mx0n. 

6.  To  go  in  Imagination;  to  move  mentally. 

are  ^fph*^  almost  three  thousand  years 
aotaqoity.  Pift. 


S.  Ods  remove  In  aaeending  or  descending 
a  «air.  ^nt  of  the  gradienta  in  a  staircase, 
which  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  tread. 
str  horiaootal  part^  and  the  rimr  or  vertical 


part  *  Down  the  steps  and  through  the 
court'    7«nnyion. 

The  breadth  of  every  single  si*p  or  stair  should  be 
nerer  less  dHan  one  foot.  IVottan. 

8.  The  space  passed  over  or  measured  by 
one  removal  of  the  foot;  the  distance  be- 
tween the  feet  in  walking  or  running. 

The  gradus.  a  Roman  measure,  may  be  translated 
a  sttf,  or  the  half  of  a  passus  or  pace.      Ar6ythMot. 

4.  A  small  space  or  distance. 

Tiiere  is  but  a  xitp  between  me  aad  death. 

>  Saul.  XX.  3. 
It  is  but  a  xft/  to  the  Wells,  and  we  can  walk  there. 

Tkacteray. 

5.  Gradation;  degree. 

The  same  sin  .  .  .  bach  sundry  sU^t  and  defies. 

PtrAint. 

6.  Degree  or  grade  in  progress  or  rank;  par- 
ticnlarly,  a  forward  move ;  decisive  gain  or 
advanti^:  a  higher  grade  of  rank;  promo- 
tion. '  •  Where  you  got  your  step,'  said 
George'  (that  is,  rise  in  rankX  TAoeireray. 
*  To  earn  a  garter  or  a  etep  in  the  peerage.' 
ifoeautey. 

To  derive  two  or  three  general  principles  of  motion 
from  phenomena,  and  afterward  to  tell  us  how  the 

grop^tics  and  actions  of  all  corporeal  things  follow 
om  those  manifest  principles,  would  be  a  Kreat  s»t/ 
iu  philosophy.  Sewton, 

7.  Footstep;  print  or  impression  of  the  foot; 
track;  footprint— 8.  Gait;  manner  of  walk- 
ing; sound  of  the  step  or  setting  down  the 
foot;  footfall;  as,  the  approach  of  a  man  is 
often  known  by  his  etep.  *  A  etev  of  lighteitt 
echo.'  Tetmyeon,—9.  A  proceeding;  one  of 
a  series  of  proceedings ;  measure ;  action. 
*No  unchaste  action  or  dishonoured  step.' 
Shak. 

The  reputation  of  a  man  depends  on  the  first  ste^ 
be  makes  in  the  world.  /Vo/r. 

Beware  of  desperate  sie^.    The  darkest  day. 
Lire  till  to-morrow,  will  have  pass'd  away. 

Caw/er. 

10.  The  round  of  a  ladder.— 11.  pi.  A  self- 
supporting  ladder  with  flat  steps,  much  used 
indoors  in  reaching  to  a  high  position.  Called 
also  hSetqf  Stepe,  a  Step4adder. 

A  pretty  portable  t€t  rf  ste/s  in  one  comer  of  the 
room  showed  that  those  even  in  the  higher  shelves 
were  intended  for  use.  Tr»/i*/e. 

12.  Naut  a  block  of  wood,  or  in  large  ships, 
a  solid  platform  upon  the  keelson,  support- 
ing the  heel  of  the  mast— IS.  In  eaip.  any 
Siece  of  timber  having  the  foot  of  another 
xed  upright  in  it— 14.  In  vehicles,  a  foot- 
piece  for  ascending  or  descending  from  a 
carriage. — 16.  In  mach.  (a)  the  lower  brass 
of  a  Journal-box  or  pillow-block,  (b)  A 
socket  or  kind  of  bearing  for  the  lower  pivot 
of  a  spindle  or  vertical  shaft— 16.  In  music, 
a  term  often  applied  to  one  of  the  larger 
diatonic  d^rees  or  intervals  of  the  scale, 
as  between  one  and  two.— To  Utks  a  etep  or 
stepe,  to  make  a  movement  in  a  certain 
direction,  either  actually  or  as  beginning 
any  businesa  *  I  should  take  no  ^ep  with- 
out advice.'    Sir  H.  Taylor. 

Thev  have  religion  enough  to  be  afraid  of  damna* 
tion,  though  not  enough  t0  tmJkt  the  proper  sUPs  to 
avoid  it.  W.  GU/in. 

—Step  by  stept  (a)  by  a  gradual  and  regular 
procesa  *Step  by  etep  show  it  another.' 
Locke,    (b)  Moving  as  fast;  keeping  pace. 

Lingering  perdition  .  .  .  shall  tt^  hy  sttp  attend 
You  and  your  ways.  Shak. 

Step-  (stepX  [A  Sax.  sUdfi  common  to  the 
Teutonic  tongues;  origin  doubtful]  A  prefix 
used  iu  composition  before  father,  mother, 
ton,  daughter,  brother,  sister,  child,  Ac.,  to 
indicate  that  the  person  spoken  of  is  a  rela- 
tive only  by  the  marriage  of  a  parent;  as, 
a  stepmother  la  a  fathers  wife,  when  the 
real  mother  Is  dead. 

Stepbrother  (step'bruTH-^rX  n.  A  step- 
father or  stepmother's  son  by  a  former  wife 
or  husband. 

Stepchild  (step'chOdX  n.  The  child  of  a 
husband  or  wife  by  a  former  wife  or  husband. 

Stepdame  ( step' dam X  n.  A  stepmother. 
Shak. 

Stepdailgliter  (step'dn-tftrX  n.  The  daugh- 
ter of  a  husband  or  wife  by  a  former  wife  or 
husband. 

Stepe,  t  a.  Bright;  glittering :  said  of  eyes. 
Chaucer. 

StepflBlther  (step'f&-TO«rX  n.  A  mother's 
second  or  subsequent  husband. 

Step-grate  (steirgr&tX  n.  In  madk  a  form 
of  grate  for  fuel,  in  which  the  bars  rise  above 
each  other  like  steps  in  a  stair. 

Stephaalte  (stefan-ItX  n.  [After  the  Aus- 
trian ArchduKe  Stephen.]  Native  sulphide 
of  silver  and  antimony.  Called  also  Blaek- 
sUver. 


Step-ladder  (steplad-^rX  n.  A  portable 
ladder  usually  having  flat  steps,  aitU  iU  own 
means  of  support  by  struts  ur  posta 

Stepmother  (step'muTH-^X  »•  A  father's 
second  or  subsequent  wife. 

Step-parent  (step'p&'rent),  n.  a  stepfather 
or  stepmother.    Bra$uis  dt  Cosb. 

Steppe  (stopX  n.  [G.  etsppe,  Rna  stepu',  a 
steppe]  A  Russian  name  applied  to  those 
extensive  plains  which,  wiUi  the  occasional 
interpolation  of  low  ranges  of  hills,  streteh 
from  the  Dnieper  across  the  south-east  of 
European  Russia;  round  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  and  Aral  Seas,  between  the  Altai 
and  Ural  chains,  and  occupy  the  low  lands 
of  Siberia.  In  spring  they  are  covered  with 
verdure,  but  for  most  of  the  year  they  are 
dry  and  hB.rrexL— Steppe  munuin,  rinder- 
pest (which  seeV 

Stepper  ( step 'erX  n.  One  who  steps;  one 
that  has  a  gait  good  or  bad :  often  applied 
to  a  horse  in  reference  to  his  trotting  qua- 
lities. '  BIy  horse  is  a  good  etepper.'  W., 
Collins. 

Stepping -Stone  (step'ing-stOnX  n.  LA 
raised  stone  in  a  stream  or  in  a  swampy 
place  to  save  the  feet  iu  walking. 

The  tall  flag-flowers  when  they  sprung 

Below  the  range  of  stefftPig-ttone*,     TtHHjrtPM. 

2.  An  aid  or  means  by  which  an  end  may  be 
accomplished  or  an  object  gained;  an  assist- 
ance to  progress. 

These  obstacles  his  genius  had  turned  into^<V^/i>^- 
stents.  MtuoMlmy. 

Stepsister  (step'sis-t6rX  n.  A  stepfather's 
or  stepmother's  daughter  by  a  former  wife 
or  husband. 

Stepson  (step'sonX  n.  The  son  of  a  husband 
or  wife  by  a  former  wife  or  husband. 

-Ster.  A  termination  as  in  malteter,  game- 
ater,  gpinster,eong»ter,  denoting  occupation. 
In  the  earliest  times,  and  up  to  about  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  gene- 
rally the  sign  of  the  feminine  gender,  cor- 
responding to  the  masculine  -ere  or  -er.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  it  began  to  give  place 
as  a  feminine  termination  to  the  Nurman 
-ese.  In  modem  literary  English  there  Is 
now  only  one  feminine  word  with  this  suffix, 
viz.  apimter,  but  huckster  was  used  very 
late  as  a  feminine;  and  in  Sooteh  audpro- 
vincial  English  eewater  Is  still  used.  When 
the  suffix  -ster  was  felt  no  longer  to  mark 
the  feminine  distinctively,  some  new  femi- 
nines  were  formed  by  the  addition  of  the 
termination  -ess  to  the  -ster,  as  songetress 
and  teametrees. 

The  sufltx  tfer  now  oArn  marks  the  agent  with 
more  or  less  a  sense  of  contempt  and  depredation, 
as  punster,  trickster,  gamester.  Dr.  Morris. 

But  we  cannot  recognize  the  termination  -ster  as 
being,  or  as  having  been  at  some  time  past,  a  femi- 
uineTormative  in  every  instance.  Not  only  does  the 
present  use  of  such  old  words  as  Baxster,  huckster, 
inattster,  saugster,  iVebster,  not  to  urge  the  more 
recent  oMster,  v^HUfster,  roadster,  make  it  hard  to 
prove  them  all  fenunmes ;  but  even  if  we  push  our 
inquiries  further  back  we  nowhere  find  the  group 
dearly  defined  as  such  except  in  modem  Dutch. 
There  was  in  Angio>Saxon  bacere  and  btecistre.  and 
yet  Ph.iraoh's  baker  in  Genesis  xl.  is  betcistre.  Grimm 
conjectured  that  these  nouns  in  -estre  are  all  tliat  !•> 
left  of  an  older  pair  of  declensions,  whereof  one  was 
masculine  in  •estrm,  the  other  feminine  in  -estre. 

J.  EarU. 

Sterooraoeons(st6r-k6-r&'shusXa.  {Utter- 
cus,  dung.]  Pertaining  to  dung,  or  partak- 
ing of  its  nature.  *  A  putrid,  ttercoraceout 
taste.'   ArbuthnoL 

Stercoranism  (ster^6-ran-ism).n.  In  ecdet. 
hitt  tile  doctrine  or  belief  of  the  Stercorau- 
ista 

Sterooranlst^  Steroorarlan  (st6r^6-ran- 
ist,  ster-kd-ra'ri-anX  n.  [Fr.  ttereoranitte, 
L.  ttercus,  ttereoris,  dung.]  In  eeclet.  hist. 
one  of  a  party  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
who  held  that  the  consecrated  elements  iu 
the  eucharist  undergo  the  process  of  diges- 
tion, so  that  the  divine  l>ody,  if  materially 
present,  must  be  changed  into  the  fecal  sub- 
stance :  so  called  in  contempt 

Stercorary  (ster'kd-ra-riX  n.  [L.L.  tter- 
oorarium.  See  above.]  A  place  properly 
secured  from  the  weather  for  containing 
dung. 

Steroorate  t  (st6r1t6-r&tX  n.  Dung ;  excre- 
ment. 

Stercoratlon  (ster-kd-rft'shonX  *^  {l»-  ster- 
eoratio,  eterccrationis,  from  ttereoro,  to  dung, 
from  stereus,  stercoris,  dung.]  The  act  of 
manuring  with  dung.    Bacon. 

Steroorlanism  (ster-kd'ri-an-izmX  n.  Doc- 
trine of  the  Stercoranists. 

Steroorlst  (ster1i6-ristx  n.    A  Stercoranist 

Btercory t  (st£r1c6-riX  n.  Excrement;  dung. 
SkelUm. 


di,8ckM*;     g,9o;     i,/ob;     t,  ft.  tow;     ng,  sifv;     re,  tAen;  th.  fAhi;     w,  tdg;    wh,  vAIg;    zh,  arare.— See  Kit. 


STERCULU. 


[From  L  Strnn 


Uerait.  dung 
Hime  of  thatpeclei  ire  rcstid-l  A  geniu  Dt 
plinU  nblch  giTsi  Ita  Dune  (o  the  nat.  order 
yiercaliaceie.  The  apeclocaiulttolntloua 
aL»d  trsai  with  aoft  llmlwr,  wliich  are  found 
io  CroplcHl  puta  ol  the  norld,  •rlth  almpla 


or  eompound  lean 


xnitrypanicIeioT 
■Ksinn  ui  auwirni.  acyenl  of  them  ue 
mucilBgfnoiu.  and  othon  jleld  Bbre  which 

ffattala.    The  aesdi  of  S.  (now  Cola)  ammi- 

aeeds  of  S.  Chicha  ire  eatea  aa  nuU  by  the 

flUed  wltii  an  oil,  which  may  be  eipreaasd 

Bt«rcnllaM»[sl^r-ka'IM"B«-e],<i.frf.  Anat. 
order  uf  polypetaloua  eiogeiia,  allied  Xa 
Maliacen.    but    dllterlrit   tram    them    In 

pUnl/of  tMa  order  are"  tree)  o^r  ahniba, 
with  alteruale.  gUnuUta.  ilniple,  and  often 
toothed  learea,  wll^  iTarlaUle  iultoreaL-ence 
and  a  itelhite  oubeuieDce.     ThB;  are  na 

'llie  apeclea  are  chiefly  rsmarkabla  [or  the 
abundance  of  mucilafte  thef  coDtalh,  and 
are  atimuUnt  and  emetic.  The  nrjaclpa! 
Iienera  are  Hellcterea,  Bterculla,  Bombai, 
DnmbejB,  Bjttnerla,  Laalopelalum,  and 
Hemiannla.  The  moat  Important  membai 
la  the  cocoa-tree  IThiabmina 


ot  the  ordt 

sure  [el 
•olld.l 
eqnalto 

BMre,*' 

Bt«W,l  e  (.  "or  i 


t,  n.    [Fr,  tOrt.  rrora  Oi 


(oterel-mln'tha),  n- jJ.     [Or, 

•tenoi,  aolld.  and  hilmttu,  htlmiiUhai.  an 

which  bave  no  true  alKlomlnil  cavity,  as 
the  tape-wanu  aod  tremaiode  woitua.  See 
Thematodl 

8t«T«olHltB  (ater'i.C.Ml).  ^  |  f'  '"T*"- 
baae, )  In  anii.  the  lower  part  or  baaement 
D(  a  hulldlng;  a  kind  of  conllnaoiiB  pedeital 
under  a  plain  wall :  dlatlngulahed  from  a 

jtjrt»J^,   un  er  >  ae  ea  o     co  nmna  or 

8t«Teodirame(aUr'e.fi-krOm).n.    Aatereo- 

chromlc  piclnie.    Bee  StEnlocHIUMIT. 
Bt«r«»OlironilC(ater'*.fl-kroni"ik),  a.    Of  or 
partainhiff  to  ateivochromy;  produced  by 


_ianlS  (iter-i-otro. 

-.  ■olld^ard.  and  thr6\ 

method  ot  wall. painting  ln> 
[«aar  Ton  Fuchi  of  Unulch 


d),  n. 


(atar'«4-e-lek'arik),  i 


aspeclall;  two  metali,  aa  biamuth  and  antl- 
moDT.  are  brtmalit  together  at  dlDerent 
tamperaturea.  Tlie  alereo-eleclric  current 
la  thug  dtaltngnltlieil  trooi  iwJiaie  or  Dudro- 
(lielrie.  for  which  the  pretence  ot  fluJda  la 


StsnotcnftUllu  (>t« 


l-og-na-thnal,  n     (Or 


BMnoKiam,  BtorMwr&ph  (atar't-O-gnua, 
alert-S-gral).  n.  (Or.  (t«rwiw,  aolld,  and 
graphs,  to  write.]  A  dla|[ram  or  picture 
wbleh  repreient*  object)  In  luch  a  way  ai 

tpecincally.  a  doulile  pholiigraphlc  picture 


U't^'S"" 


being  alCuated  at  the  pole  of  that  great  elide. 
Bee  under  Phimiction. 
SMrmmpblcallr   ("ter'ilVgTarik.al.llX 
adi.     In  a  itereographlc  manner ;  b]r  da- 


artotdeUnei      , 

'  .  bnnch  ot  aolld  geomettr  which 

-—  the  projiertlea  and  ahowa  the 

>[allealtda  which  are  r^ularly 


Uie  solid 


^wdera.  &c. 
imetrla  BU 


or  procwa  of  determining  the  tpeclBc  gra- 
vity of  liquids,  porous  bodies,  *- 


male,  ai>d 
irith  two 
lenaea  tor  einibitlng  on  a  acreen  ot  ground 
glass  a  single  picture  ao  aa  to  glTa  it  all  the 
effect  ot  aridity, 

BtsrMptlOOn<BlaT-i-op'tl-kon),  n  [Or, 
itereoi.  solid,  and  optUvn.  relating  to  eight.) 
An  Inatniment,  consisting  of  a  aort  ot  double 
magic  tanlem.  tor  eihlbiting  photognphli: 
piciurea  greatly  magnified  upon  a  wall  or 
acreen  wlih  atareoacoplc  effect. 

Btereoiaope  (atef <-A-tkdp),  n.  lOt.iUria; 
aolld,  afldtAope^.toHew.]  An  optical  inatru. 
ment  to  llluitrale  the  phenomena  of  hlnocu- 
Urrialon.  An  object  viewed  by  both  eyetdaea 
not  appear  to  each  nnder  UiB  same  angle; 
hence  whatever  we  look  upon  Is  apprehended 
I  >y  the  sense  ot  vision  thnngh  the  medium  ol 
two  dlatlnct  Image*  which  unite  tn  the  aen- 
soriuni  of  the  brain  and  give  na  the  Idea  of 
lubaCance  and  aolldlty.  The  itermicope  la 
an  optical  appaiatna  which  enables  us  to  look 
npontwopictuiestakenondersiniatl  differ- 
ence of  angular  view,  each  eye  looking  npon 


placed  at  rightanBlcsUieficei  being  towards 
the  obsrrrer.  BuTuequently  Sir  D.  l^wiUr 
Invented  (he  1euti>:u!u'  or  retrncUng  stereo- 


nt  It,  one  ol  which  Is  shown  In  the  flgura. 
a  a  are  tubes  containing  the  two  halves  of  a 
lena;liMBaglatagUdeonwhlchthetwovlewa 
are  deplctMhy  the  photographic  process;  c  la 


eye  the  obaarver  takes  lbs 

je  right  eye  and  the  other 

eye.  but  the  pnceptlve  bcnln 


one  picture  into  the  right  i 
into  the  left  eye.  but  thi 

■n^tutlal  relief  ani 


lerMMCiplc,  Btoreowoplokl  (aier'<-t- 

koj^ik,  sier^V^-«kap-lk-a^  a.  l-ettalidnc 
to  the  •tareoacope:  adapted  to  Uu  atetao- 
Kopa;  produced  by  the  >tefeaMOpei  as, 

' -■- -'-'-uBs:  Bfnvoteepto  vlewa. 

r(ster«-a-ttop-lk-al-ll), 

>^n  '(iter-i-arto-pltt),  n.     One 

SterMMCopy  (ater-6-osia-pi).  n.    t 


ting  BO 


\\    The  aclenc 


tereotropei't 


.    [Gr.  , 


Op),n.    [I 

la  perceived  aa  if  In  motion  and  with  ai 
pearuice  of  aoUdlty  or  reUet  ai  In  nal 
1 1  consists  of  aseriee  of  stereoscopic  plcti 
generally  eight,  ot  an  object  in  thesncceaslTe 
poelUona  It  assumes  in  completing  any  mo- 
tion, alBiEd  to  an  octngonal  drum  revolving 
underanordinary  lentlcularatereoacope.aiid 
viewed  Uiro  ugh  awlldcyllnder  pierced  tn  ita 
entire  lengtli  by  two  apertures.  whlohnilkM 

The  obterver  thus  aeea  the  object  constantly 
in  one  place,  but  its  parts  apparently  In  mo- 
tion and  In  solid  and  natunl  reliat. 
BMreOtrpe  (ttei-e-6  tip),  n.     [Gr.  tkraia, 
filed,  and  tuiKt,  type,  form.]    L  LiL  flied 


original  proceH,  inventea  Dy  Mr.  wimam 
Oeil,  a  goldsmith  of  Kdlnbntgh.  consisted  Id 
taking  a  lluccoCast  of  a  form  ol  type,  which, 
after  being  subjected  to  a  gradual  bakinc. 
waa  uaed  as  a  mould  to  obtain  the  tac-dmlTa 
of  the  form  of  type.  This  process  has  bean 
greatly  supplanted  by  what  la  known  aa  the 
papier-mschd  proceas.  This  generally  con- 
alitsln  covering  the  form,  the  face  of  which 
is  oiled,  with  s  soft,  moist  matrix  ot  sevantl 
theeta  ot  tissue,  blotting,  snd  brown  paper, 
stuck  together  by  a  mlitnre  ol  glue,  pasta, 
and  powdered  French  chalk,  the  tisane  pBHT 
belngneit  the  type.  A  wet  linen  cloth  Is  laid 
over  the  paper,  and  the  matrli  1>  dabbed  by 
a  beatlng-bmah  so  aa  lo  drive  the  soil  paper 
Into  all  the  IntargtiCBa  between  the  lettei* 
of  the  form.  The  hollowa  which  now  ap- 
pear In  the  back  are  Oiled  up  by  a  amooUi 
coat  ot  stucco;  and  the  matrli,  after  belBf 
backed  up  by  a  sheet  ot  strong  paper,  & 
neil  subjeoted  to  a  heavy  prcaaure  over  a 

connectedwith  thetype.  It  la  then  removed 
and  placed  In  a  caitlng-boi.  Into  which 

Iron  tile  matrli  a  piste  with  the  type  in 
relief.  When  the  metal  la  set  the  mould  la 
opened,  the  niatrli  removed,  and  the  ptata 
trimmed  and  prepared  for  uae.     For  rolaiT 

form  tlie  eegment  of  a  circle  lo  enable  Iba 

Clate  to  B I  on  to  the  tmpreaalon  cylinder. 
in-  printing  the  liner  clasa  of  illoatratnl 
booki,  Ac.,  plates  are  prodDoed  by  the  pn»- 
cess  of  electrotyplng.  See  BLXOTROn'ra. — 
Slcnotypt  hlBck.  a  block  ol  wood  on  which  a 
stereotype  la  mounted  lo  make  It  type  bUa. 
3.  Thaarlot  making  plateanf  filed  metalUa 
typea;   the  process  ot  producing  printsd 

oil.  poDnd;      U,  Sc.  abuue;      f .  Be  ttg. 
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BTBBQUILIKOUS 


•MrtOtjpe  (Kter^A-d-UpX  a>  t  Relating  to 
the  art  (M  ttarootjrping ;  pertaioing  to  fixed 
HMtaUio  typaa— 2.  Done  bj  fixed  metalUo 
tjrpet  or  pUtea  of  fixed  types;  as,  itereotype 
work;  9trr9otyp0  printing;  a  $tereotyp0  copy 
of  the  Bible. 

ifr^Otypt  (ster'd^tlp).  vt.  pret  &  pp. 
tttrtot^fptd ;  ppr.  ttertotypiiui.  1.  To  cast, 
as  a  stereotype  plate.  —2,  To  prepare  for 
printing  by  means  of  stereotype  plates;  as. 
la  9Uriptup9  the  New  Testament;  certain 
•odafeies  bare  $Ur90typed  the  Bible.— &  To 
fix  or  establish  firmly  or  onchangeably. 

He  Chrovft  the  whole  of  his  heart  into  ekxiuent 
dncripuou  of  places  that  have  sttrt«typtd  theni> 
idvc*  ta  hb  meiaory  in  their  nuMt  minute  details. 

EdiH.  Rev. 

Bttrto^Tped  (ster'«-dtlpt),  p.  and  a. 
\  Made  or  printed  from  stereotype-plates. 
1  Formed  in  a  fixed  unchangeable  manner ; 
as,  ttm'§otyp0d  opinions. 

From  1797  to  the  present  hour,  the  amount  cf  the 
kaad<aa  rcokuns  sterMfy/eJ.  Ede<.  Rev. 

tt«rD0t7P«-plAte  (ster'd-d-tlp'pliit).  n.  A 
sheet  uf  metal  taking  the  nlace  of  type  or 
wuodcata  fur  printing,  usnally  mounted  on 
blocks  of  wood  to  the  height  of  type.    5iin* 


Sfitrtiyvr  (ster'fi-^tlp^r),  n.    One  who 

■tereotypes  or  who  makes  stereotype. 
lUfatJfAHUJ  (ster'6-^tIp''6r-iX  n.    L  The 

art  or  work  of  making  stereotype-platea— 

t  The  place  where  stereotype -plates  are 

made;  a  stereotype  foundry. 
ttitotyjlc  (ster'd-d-tip^ik).  a.    Of  or  le- 

lating  to  stereotype  or  stereotype-plates. 
SICTMtjrplft  (ster^^-d-tip-istX  n.    One  who 

makes  stereotype-plates;  a  stereotyper. 
ttnw^rpofraplier  (stei^fi-d-Upog^ra-f^r), 

a.    A  stereotype  printer. 


ttflrtotypograpliy  (ster'g-d-U-pog^ra-fl).  n. 
The  art  or  practice  of  printing  from  stereo- 

•tcreotjpir  (ster^6-^tIp-iX  n.  The  art  or 
business  of  making  stereotype-platea 

•toU-CCMa  (ster'il-kdl).  n.  In  mining,  bUck 
clay  or  shale  at  the  head  of  a  coal-seam. 

Sfetrfto  (aterUX  a  (Fr.  MUriU,  from  L. 
attrilu,  barren,  unfruitful,  unproductive; 
cog-  Or.  »Uiro$,  barren,  ttgreog,  stiff,  hard ; 
8kr.  start,  a  barren  cow;  O.  $tarr,  stiff,  rigid; 
X  to  sCartf  ]  1  Barren;  unfruitful;  not  fer- 
tile: i^odacing  little  or  no  crop ;  as,  iUriU 
land;  a  tUriU  desert;  a  tterile  year. 

Tlib  coodly  fraaie,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile 
promontory.  ShaJt. 

t.  Barren;  producing  no  young;  or.  of  seeds 
or  planta.  not  germinating ;  not  producing 
otbor  planta 

Sbc  I*  crown  tteriU  and  barren,  and  her  Urths  of 
arc  now  very  inconsiderable.     Dr.  H.  Mare. 


S.  Barren  of  ideas ;  destitute  of  sentiment ; 
•^  astrriZtf  production  or  author.— 4.  In  hoi. 
bearing  onlpr  stamens;  staminate;  as,  a  s<m/€ 
flower  or  plisnL 

ticrlBty  [sle-ril'i  UX  n.  [L.  tUrmuu;  Fr. 
aUriliU.  SaeSniULK.]  The  state  of  being 
alavile:  (a)  barrenness;  unproductiveness; 
■nfmitfoinees;  the  quality  or  state  of  pro- 
dadng  UUle  or  nothing;  as.  the  sterility  of 
land  or  soil  (b)  Barrenness;  unfruitf  ulness; 
the  atata  of  not  producing  yottuff.  as  of  ani- 
mala  (c)  Want  of  the  power  of  producing 
mnything:  barrenness  of  ideas  or  sentiments; 
want  ot  fertility  or  the  power  of  producing 
sentiment ;  as,  the  itsrilUy  of  an  author  or 
irfhlsmtnd. 


He  had  aaorc  Crcqaent  ocoision  for  repetition  than 
t;  v«t  one  cannot  ascribe  this  toany  J*r«/i/y 
wtion.  but  to  the  frenius  of  his  timies,  which 
m  these  reiterated  verses.  Pofe. 

, (stei'U-IxX  e.f.  pret  A  pp.  tterU- 

tMd;  ppr.  fUrilixing.  1.  To  make  sterile  or 
barm ;  to  impoverish,  as  land ;  to  exhaust 
nf  fertility;  aa.  to  tteriliu  soil  or  laud. 
LBars.]— 1.  To  deprive  of  fecundity,  or  the 


puwer  of  prodacing  young. 

~      (sar'letX  n.     [Bus.  tterUad.}   A 


JCm' 


Stcrtct  l.4n/e*tser rtUkemiuK 

lah  of  the  Caspian  and  of  vitrions 

^ In  Boasia.  the  Aeu>ettMer  nf<A«»H«, 

MsiUy  eeleemeil  fur  its  lUvour.  and  from 


whose  roe  is  made  the  finest  caviare.  It  is 
a  small  species  of  sturgeou. 
Bterllxig  (stdrOingX  a.  [Said  to  be  from  the 
JSgterlinga  or  Satterlinga,  the  old  popular 
name  in  England  of  traders  from  the  north 
of  Germany  (east  from  EnglandX  whose 
money  was  of  peculiar  purity,  and  who  in 
the  reign  of  Kling  John  first  stamped  pure 
coin  in  England.  But  this  origin  is  doubt- 
ful. According  to  Wedgwood  iterling  was 
originally  the  name  of  the  English  penny, 
the  standard  coin  in  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  payment  should  be  made ;  it  was  sub- 
sequently applied  to  the  coinage  of  England 
in  general]  1.  An  epithet  by  which  English 
money  of  account  is  distinguished,  signify- 
ing that  it  is  of  the  fixed  or  standard  national 
value;  as.  a  pound  tterlina;  a  shilling  cter- 
liihg;  a  penny  «ttfrlin{7.  —  2.  According  to  a 
fixed  standard ;  having  a  fixed  and  perma- 
nent value.  'If  my  word  be  HerUng  yet 
in  England.'  S/Uiifc.— 3.  Genuine;  pure;  of 
excellent  quality;  as,  a  work  of  atening 
merit ;  a  man  of  sterling  wit  or  sense. 

Do  these  foreigfn  contemporaries  of  ours  still  exhi> 
bit,  in  their  cliaracters  as  men.  something  of  that 
sterliH^  nobleness,  that  union  oi  majesty  with  meelc- 
ness.  which  we  must  ever  venerate  in  those  our  spiri- 
tual fathers?  CartyU. 

Sterling  (stArlingX  n.  l.f  An  old  name  in 
England  for  a  penny. — 2.  English  money. 
'And  Boman  wealth  in  English  sterlitig 
view.'  Arbuthnot  [Bare.]— &  Standard; 
rate.    [Bare.] 

Bterlln^  (st^ningX  n.  A  series  of  piles  to 
defend  a  pier.  &c.    See  Starlino. 

Stem  (st6m),  a.  [A.  Sax.  stertie,  styme, 
stem,  severe;  same  root  as  to  Uare;  Sw. 
stima,  to  look  st  with  fixed  eyes ;  O.  starr, 
stiff,  rigid;  O.H.O.  stomin,  to  be  stiff  ur 
astonished;  also  connected  with  E.  stark.] 

1.  Severe,  as  regards  facial  expression ;  aus- 
tere ;  gloomy ;  rigid ;  grim ;  fixed  with  an 
aspect  of  severity  and  authority;  as,  a  stem 
look;  a  tteni  countenance;  a  stem  frown. 

I  would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look.    SAaJk. 

2.  Severe  of  manner;  pitiless;  unkind;  rigid; 
harsh:  said  of  persons  or  things.  'Stern  as 
tutors,  and  as  uncles  hiCrd.'    Dryden, 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried  Cxsar  hath  wept : 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  xltrr>Mr  stuff.     Shak. 

Z.  Fierce  and  rude;  cruel;  ferocious.  'The 
stem  tyrant  war.'    Shdk. 

How  many  lambs  mlrht  the  stem  wolf  betray. 
If  like  a  lamb  he  could  his  looks  translate  i    ShaA. 

4.  BIgidly  steadfast;  immovable;  as,  ctetti 
virtue;  stem  honesty. —Stn.  Severe,  austere, 
rigid,  rigorous,  harsh,  cruel,  unrelenting. 

Stem  (  stdm  X  n.  [O.  E.  steome,  either  from 
A.  Sax.  stedran,  to  steer,  and  em,  a  place; 
or  from  A.  Sax.  steam,  a  helm  (also  from 
stedran).]  L  The  hind  part  of  a  ship  or 
other  vessel,  or  of  a  boat;  the  part  opposite 
to  the  stem  or  prow. — 2.t  The  helm  of  a 
vessel.— 3. t  Post  of  management:  direction. 
'And  sit  at  chiefeet  stern  of  public  weal.' 
Shak.  —  A.i  The  tall  of  an  animal.  'And 
then  his  sides  he  swinges  with  his  sterne.' 
Chapinan.  —  By  the  stem,  a  phrase  which  is 
used  of  a  ship  when  it  is  more  deeply  laden 
abaft  than  forward. 

Sterna  (stdr'naX  n.  The  generic  name  of 
the  terns  or  sea-swallowa    See  Tbrn. 

Stema^e  t  (st^m'aJX  n.  Steerage  or  stem. 
Shak. 

Sternal  (stftr'nalX  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
sternum  or  breast-bone. —2.  On  the  same 
side  with  the  breast-bone;  in  front;  anterior. 
HwcUy. 

StemaJgia  (st6r-narji-aX  n.  [Or.  «temon, 
the  breMst-l>one,  and  alaos,  pain.]  1.  Pain 
about  the  sternum  or  breast-bone.  —  2.  A 
name  of  the  pectoral  angina;  angina  pecto- 
ria    Duuglison. 

StemlMrpa  (st«ro'b6r-jl-a).  n.  A  fossil 
plant,  probably  monocotyledonous,  allied 
to  the  PandanacetD,  occuiring  in'  the  sand- 
stones of  the  coal-measures. 

Stemberglte  (st^m'b^rg-ItXn.  [From  Coun  t 
Sternberg.  ]  A  foliated  ore  of  silver,  consist- 
ing of  silver,  iron,  and  sulphur. 

Stem  •board  (st&m'bOrdX  n.  Xaut  the 
backward  motion  of  a  vessel ;  hence,  a  loss 
of  way  in  making  a  tack.— To  make  a  stem- 
board,  to  fall  back  from  the  point  gained  in 
the  last  tack :  also,  to  set  the  sails  so  as  the 
vessel  may  be  impelled  stem  foremost 

Stem  •Chase  (st^m'ch&sX  n.  A  chase  In 
which  two  vessels  sail  on  one  and  the  same 
course,  one  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
other;  as,  a  stern-ehase  is  a  long  chase. 

Stem-HShaser  (st6rn'chis-«rX  n.  A  cannon 
placed  in  a  ship's  stem,  pointing  backward, 


and  intended  to  annoy  a  ship  that  is  in  pur- 
suit of  her. 

Stemed  (st6radX  a.  Having  a  stem:  used 
in  composition';  as.,  square-ctemed,  pink- 
stemed,  Ac. 

Stemert(st6ra'«rX«k   A  director.    [Bare.] 

Stem^Cut  (st^mYastX  n.  A  rope  or  chain 
used  to  confine  the  stem  of  a  ship  or  other 
vessel  to  a  wharf  or  ouay. 

Stem-frame  (stdm'fr&mX  n.  The  several 
pieces  of  timber  which  form  the  stem  of  a 
ship— the  stem-post,  transoms,  and  fashion- 
pieces. 

BtemidaB  (stdi^ni-d^X  n.  i>f.  A  family  of 
web-footed  long-winged  birds,  commonly 
known  as  Sea-swaUows  and   Terns.     See 

1*SRN. 

Stem-knee  (st«m'nd),n.  The  continuation 
of  a  vessel's  keelson,  to  which  the  stem-post 
is  secured  by  bolta  Called  also  Stemsan 
and  Stemson-knee. 

Day  b^  day  the  vessel  grew. 

With  timbers  fashioned  strong  and  true, 

Stemsoii  and  keelson  and  stemson^nee. 

LoHgfettow. 

Sternly  (st^mli),  adv.  In  a  stem  manner; 
with  an  austere  or  sterlk  countenance;  with 
an  air  of  authority. 

Sternly  he  pronounced 
The  rigid  interdiction.  Milton, 

StemmOBt  (stdm'mdst).  a.  Farthest  in  the 
rear;  farthest  astern;  as,  the  stemmost  ship 
in  a  convoy. 

Sternness  (stdm'nesX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  stem :  (a)  severity  of  look ; 
a  look  of  austerity,  rigour,  or  severe  author- 
ity. 'The  teem^t^M  of  his  presence.'  Shak. 
(6)  Severity  or  harshness  of  manner;  rigour. 

I  have  sternness  in  my  soul  enough 

To  bear  of  soldiers'  work.  Dryden. 

Stemo-  (st6i^ndX  A  frequent  element  in 
anatomical  terms,  denoting  some  relation  to 
tlie  sternum  or  breast-bone ;  as,  sterruhclO' 
vicitlar  articulation,  ligaments  extending 
from  the  stemum  to  the  clavicle;  stemO' 
costal,  relating  to  the  ribs  and  breast-bone ; 
stemo-hyoideus,  a  muscle  arising  from  the 
stemum  and  inserted  into  the  os  hyoideus : 
it  depresses  the  larynx:  stemo-thyroideus, 
a  muscle  arising  from  the  stemum  and  in- 
serted into  the  thyroid  cartilage :  it  draws 
the  larynx  downwards. 

Stemon  (stdr'nonX  n.  [Or.]  The  breast- 
bone; the  sternum. 

Stem-port  (stdm'pdrt).  n.  A  port  or  open- 
iuK  in  the  stem  of  a  ship. 

Stern-post  (st^m'pdstX  n.    The  principal 

fiece  of  timber  in  a  vessel's  stem-frame, 
ts  lower  end  is  tenoned  into  the  keel,  and 
to  it  the  rodder  is  hung  and  the  transoms 
are  bolted. 

Stem-sbeets  (stdm'shfitsX  n.  That  part  of 
a  boat  which  Is  between  the  stem  and  the 
af  tmost  seat  of  the  rowers,  usually  furnished 
with  seats  for  passengers. 

He  has  no  objection  to  boat-service,  as  he  sits 
down  always  in  tne  stertt'Sheets,  which  is  not  fatieu- 
iiig.  Marryatt. 

Stemsmant  (st^mz^manX  n.  A  steenman; 
H  pilot. 

Stemson  (stdm'sonX  n.    See  Stern-khbb. 

Stemum  (st^r'numX  n.  [L.,  Or.  stemon,  the 
breast-bone.]  llie  breast-bone;  the  bone 
which  forms  the  front  of  the  human  chest 
from  the  neck  to  the  stomach. 

Stemntatlon  (stdr-nfi-t&'shonX  n.  [L  ster- 
nutatio,  stemutatumis,  from  stemuto,  to 
sneeze,  freq.  of  stemuo,  to  sneeze.]  The  act 
of  sneezing. 

Stemutauye  (st^-nfi'ta-ttvX  a.  [L  ster^ 
nuo,  to  sneeze.  J  Having  the  quality  of  pro- 
voking to  sneeze. 

Stemntatory (st6r-nfi'ta-tori). a.  [Fr. ster- 
nutatoire,  fromL.  stemuo,  to  sneeze.]  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  exciting  to  sneeze. 

Sternutatory  (st6r-nQ'ta-to-riX  ^  A  sub- 
stance that  provokes  sneezing.  The  most 
familiar  stemutatorles  are  snuffs  of  different 
kinds.  They  are  chiefiy  employed  to  occa- 
sion a  violent  succusslon  of  the  frame,  either 
to  rMtore  suspended  respiration,  as  in  some 
cases  of  fainting,  or  to  dislodge  some  foreign 
body  from  the  nasal  passages  or  windpipe. 

Stem-way  (st6m'w&X  n-  The  movement  of 
a  ship  backward,  or  with  her  stern  fore- 
most—To fetch  stem-way,  to  acquire  mo- 
tion astem. 

Sterqnilinous  (st«r-kwirin-nsX  a.  [L. 
sterquUinium,  a  dunghill,  from  stereus, 
dung.]  Pertaining  to  a  dunghill;  mean; 
dirty;  paltry. 

Any  ster^u  fit  nous  rascal  is  licensed  to  throw  dirt  fai 
the  faces  of  sovereign  princes  in  open  printed  lan- 
guage. HeweU. 


eh,  8c.  kwA;     g.yo;     j.job;    fi,  Fr.  ton;     og,  siny;     th,  (Aen;  th.  tMn;     w,  toig;    wh.  loAlg;     zh,  azure. 
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8lerre,t  n.    A  star.    Chaueer. 

Stertt,  n.  A  start;  a  leap.— Jt  a sUrt,  im- 
mediately    Chaueer. 

8feerte»t  v.i.  To  start;  to  pass  away;  to  rise 
qaicldy.    Chaueer. 

mrtorlcmit  (stftr-td'rl-ns),  cl  Same  as 
Stertorout. 

StertorOQM  (st^tor-nsX  <l  [L.  tterto,  to 
snore.]  Characterized  by  a  deep  snoriog, 
such  as  frequently  accompanies  certain 
diseases,  as  apoplexv;  hoarsebr  breathing; 
snoring  accompimiea  by  a  loud  and  labon- 
ous  breathing.  '  That  tUrtorous  last  fever- 
sleep.'    Carlyle. 

The  day  has  ebbed  away,  and  it  is  night  in  his 
room,  before  the  stert»r»$t*  breathing  lulls. 

BtenYBJ  8terT0n,t  v.i.  To  starve;  to  die; 
to  perish.    Chaueer. 

Bt6rye,t  v.t.  To  cause  to  perish;  to  starve. 
Spenser. 

8tet  (stet).  [L,  let  it  stand.)  In  pHnting, 
a  word  written  upon  proofs  to  signi^  that 
something  which  has  been  deleted  is  after 
all  to  remain.  It  is  often  used  as  a  verb ; 
as,  the  passage  was  stetted. 

Stethometer  (ste-thom'et^X  ^  i^^-  *^' 
thos,  the  breaj»t^  and  inetron,  a  measure.  ]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  external 
movement  in  the  walls  of  the  chest  during 
ordinary  or  tidal  respiration.  In  one  form 
a  cord  or  band  is  extended  round  the  chest, 
and  its  extension  as  the  thorax  is  expanded 
works  an  index  figure  on  a  dial-plate. 

Stethoscope  (steth'd-skdpX  n.  [Or.  itithos, 
the  breast,  and  tkopeS,  to  examine.]  An  in- 
strument used  by  medical  men  for  distin- 
guisliiiig  sounds  within  the  thorax  and  other 
cavities  «if  the  body.  In  its  simplest  and 
most  comraon  form  it  consists  of  a  simple 
hollow  cylinder  of  some  fine-grained  light 
wood,  as  cedar  or  maple,  with  one  extremity 


^ 


funnel-shaped  and  furnished  with  a  conical 
plug:  the  other  with  a  comparatively  large 
orbicular  ivonr  plate,  fastened  by  a  screw. 
In  using  it  the  funnel-shaped  extremity, 
eitiier  with  or  witliout  the  plug,  is  placed 
upon  the  body,  and  the  ivory  plate  to  the 
ear  of  the  listener.  Flexible  instruments 
of  rubber  are  also  used,  and  are  provided 
with  one  or  two  ear-tubes,  in  the  latter  case 
the  sounds  being  appreciable  by  both  ears. 

See  AUSCULTATION. 

BtethOBOopic,  Stetboscopical  (steth-6- 
skop'ik,  steth-d-skop'ik-al),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  stethoscope;  obtained  or  made 
b^  means  of  a  stethoscope ;  as,  a  ttethoeeo- 
pie  examination. 

8tetll0800picall7(8teth-d-skop'ik-al-liXadr. 
In  a  stethoscopTc  maimer;  by  means  of  a 
stethoscope. 

StetllOSCOpist  (steth'd-skdp-ist),  n.  One 
versed  in  the  use  of  the  stethoscope. 

BtethOBOOpy  (ste-thos'ko-pi),  n.  The  art  of 
stethoscopic  examination. 

Steve  (st6v).t).^  [From  utrvedore]  To  stow, 
as  cotton  or  wool  in  a  ship's  hold.    [Local.] 

Stevedore  (st^'ve-dor).  n.  [Sp.  ettivador,  a 
packer  of  wooL  «&c..  from  ettivar,  to  stow, 
to  ram  tight,  L  Mtipo.  ttipare,  to  cram,  to 
stuff]  One  whose  occupation  is  to  stow 
goods,  packages,  dec.  in  a  ship's  hold;  one 
who  loads  or  unloads  vessels. 

Stevent  (stev^enXti.  iA.Sax.8t^n,lct\.»U/na, 
the  voice,  a  cry.]  An  outcry;  a  loud  call;  a 
clamour;  voice;  sound;  noise;  instituted, 
announced,  or  appointed  time;  hence,  ap- 
pointment   Chaueer. 

8tew(sta).  v.t  [O.E.  Mtue,  ttttwe,  from  0  Fr. 
estuver  (Mod.  Fr.  ^tuver\  to  stew,  to  bathe, 
from  eetuve,  a  stove,  a  hot  room,  from  L.L. 
stuba,  from  O.H.Q.  etupa,  a  stove.  See 
Stovi.  ]  To  boil  slowlv  in  a  moderate  man- 
ner  or  with  a  simmering  heat ;  to  cook  or 
prepare,  as  meat  or  fruit,  by  putting  it  into 
cold  water,  and  bringing  it  very  grsdnally 
to  a  low  boiling-point ;  as.  to  ttew  meat;  to 
etew  apples;  to  itew  prunes. 

Stew  (sta),  w.i.  To  be  boiled  in  a  slow  gen- 
tle manner,  or  in  heat  and  moisture. 

Stew  (stfi),  ft.  [O.  Fr  e«f UM.  a  stove,  a  sweat- 
ing-h0use.  In  last  three  meanings  from 
itew,  v.t  See  above  ]  l.t  A  hot  or  heated 
place;  a  house  or  place  furnished  with  warm 
water  or  vapour  baths;  a  bagnia 


The  Lydians  were  inhibited  by  Cyrus  to  use  any 
armour,  and  gire  themselves  to  baths  and  s/nur. 

Jidda. 
2.  A  house  of  prostitution;  a  brothel:  gene- 
rally in  the  plural  form,  though  with  a  sin- 
gular meaning.  'Making  his  own  house  a 
etewee,  a  bordel,  and  a  school  of  lewdness.' 
South.  *  In  a  tavern  or  a  etewes  he  and  his 
wild  associates  spend  their  hours.'  B.  Jon- 
ton. 

There  be  that  hate  hariots  and  were  never  at  the 
stew*.  AscMam. 

8.  t  A  prostitute.  In  this  sense  also  the  plural 
form  naa  been  used  in  the  singular  sense. 

And  shall  Cassindra  now  be  turned,  in  common 
q>eeche.  a  steitxs  i    IVktUton*  (quoted  by  Nares). 

4.,A  dish  that  has  been  cooked  by  stewing; 
meat  stewed;  as,  a  titva  of  pigeons.— 6.  A 
stew-pan.— 6.  A  fetate  of  agitation,  confu- 
sion, or  excitement    [Colloq.] 

He.  though  naturally  bold  and  stout, 
la  short  was  in  a  most  tremendous  sttw. 

R.  H.  Barham. 

Stew  (stfi),  n.  [Perhims  connected  with 
ftotff.]  A  small  pond  vmere  fish  are  kept 
for  table;  a  store  pond. 

I  made  a  triangular  pood  or  little  stew  with  an  ar> 
tifidal  rock.  Evelyn, 

Steward  (stfi'^rdX  n.  [O.  R  ttyward,  A.  Sax. 
etttoeardt  9tigeu)eard,  a  steward,  lit  a  tty- 
ward,  from  ttige,  a  sty,  a  pen  for  cattle,  and 
weard,  ward,  a  keeper.  The  original  sense 
is  one  who  took  charge  of  the  cattle,  which 
constituted  the  chief  wealth  of  a  household.  ] 

1.  A  man  employed  on  a  large  estate  or  estab- 
lishment, or  in  a  family  of  consequence  or 
wealth  to  manage  the  domestic  concerns, 
superintend  the  other  servants,  collect  the 
rents  or  income,  keep  the  accounts,  Ac— 

2.  An  officer  of  state;  as,  lord  high  steward; 
eteward  of  the  household.  &jc.  llie  lord 
high  steward  of  England  was  one  of  the  an- 
cient great  officers  of  state,  the  greatest 
under  the  crown.  This  office  was  anciently 
the  inheritance  of  tiie  Earls  of  Leicester, 
till  forfeited  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  to 
Henry  IlL.  at  the  close  of  whose  reig^  it 
was  abolished  as  a  permanent  dignity.  A 
lord  high  steward  is  now  made  only  for  par- 
ticular occasions,  namely,  a  coronation  or 
the  trial  of  a  peer,  the  office  to  cease  when 
the  business  requiriufir  it  is  ended.  In  the 
former  case  the  lord  high  steward  is  com- 
missioned to  settle  matters  of  precedence, 
&c. ;  in  the  latter,  to  preside  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  lord  steward  of  the  household 
is  an  officer  of  the  royal  household,  who  is 
head  of  the  court  called  the  Board  of  Green 
Cloth,  which  has  the  supervision  of  the 
household  expenses  and  accounts,  the  pur- 
veyance of  the  provisions,  and  tiieir  payment, 
Ac  He  selects  and  has  authority  over  the 
officers  and  servants  of  the  household,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  chamber,  chapel,  and 
stables,  and  he  appoints  the  royal  trades- 
men.-3.  In  ScoUand.  an  officer  appointed 
bv  tiie  king  over  special  lands  belonging  to 
himself,  having  the  same  proper  jurisdiction 
as  that  of  a  regality;  also,  the  deputy  of  a 
lord  of  regality. —5(ei0ard.  or  hiah  steward 
of  Scotland,  an  ancient  chief  officer  of  the 
crown  of  the  highest  dignity  and  trust  He 
had  not  only  the  administration  of  the  crown 
revenues,  but  the  chief  oversight  of  all  the 
affairs  of  the  household,  and  the  privilege 
of  the  first  place  in  the  array,  next  to  the 
king,  in  tiie  day  of  battle.  —4.  An  officer  in  a 
coll^  who  provides  food  for  the  students 
and  superintends  the  concerns  of  the  kit- 
chen.—5.  An  officer  on  a  vessel  whose  duty 
is  to  distribute  provisions  to  the  officers  and 
crew.  In  passenger  ships,  a  man  who  su- 
perintends the  provisions  and  liquors,  waits 
at  table.  &c—6.  A  fiscal  agent  of  certain 
bodies;  as,  the  steward  of  a  congregation  of 
Methodists.  &c. 

Steward  (sUi'^rdX  v.L  To  manage  as  a 
steward. 

I>i<1  he  thus  requite  his  mother's  care  in  steward- 
$fti'  the  estate?  FuUer. 

Stewardess  (stu'6rd-es).  n.  A  female  stew- 
ard ;  npeciflcally,  a  female  who  waits  upon 
ladies  in  pnssenger  vessels,  <(c. 

Stewardly  (stu'erd-li),  adv.  With  the  care 
of  a  steward.    ( Rare.  ] 

It  is  with  a  provident  deliberation,  not  a  ra^  and 
pnxlii^al  hand,  to  be  dealt ;  and  to  be  strwardlv  dls- 
l>eiived,  nut  wa&tefully  spent.  Canen  Tocker. 

Stewardry  (stu'drdri),  n.  Office  of  stew- 
ard; superintendence. 

Stewardship  (stu'^nl-shipX  n.  The  office  or 
functions  of  a  steward. 

Give  an  account  of  thy  tiewmrdship,  for  thou 
mayest  no  tonger  be  steward.  Luke  xvi.  s. 


Stewartry  (stfi'6rt-ri), »».  l.t  Stewardship; 
superintendence.  Byran^—%.  In  Scotland,  a 
lurisdJction  over  a  certain  extent  of  terri- 
tory, nearly  the  same  with  that  of  a  regality; 
also,  the  territory  over  which  this  jurisdic- 
tion extends.  Most  stewartrles  consisted  of 
small  parcels  of  land  which  were  only  paits 
of  a  county;  but  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, and  that  of  Oricney  and  Zetiand. 
maike  counties  by  themselves. 

Stewlsht  (st&'ishX  a.  Suiting  a  brothel 
•iSieeiMsftribaldrv.'    Bp.  HalL 

Stew-pan  (sta^pauX  ».  a  pan  in  which 
meat  and  vegetables  are  stewed. 

Stew-pot  (sta'pot),  n.  A  pot  used  for 
stewing. 

Steye^t  Stye  t  (stfX  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  sttgan,  to 
ascend,  to  mount  up,  a  word  which  i4>pears 
also  in  stair,  stirrup,  stUe.]  To  aaoend;  to 
soar.    Chaueer. 

Steyere,t  n.    a  stair.    Chaueer. 

Sthenic  (sthen'ikX  a.  [Or.  sthenoe,  strength.  ] 
In  med.  attended  with  an  unnatural  and 
morbid  increase  of  vital  energv  and  strength 
of  action  in  the  heart  and  arteries;  phlogistic. 
SUienie  diseases  are  opposed  to  diseases  of 
debility  or  asthenic  diseases. 

Stiacdato  (st«-at-cha'tdX  n.  [it,  crushed, 
flat,  from  stiacciare,  to  crudi,  stiaeeiata,  a 
cake.]  In  the^ii«  arts,  a  style  of  sculpture 
in  very  low  relief,  adopted  for  works  which 
can  be  allowed  little  projection  fh>m  the  sur- 
face or  base-line  chosexL 

Stian.  Styan  (stl'Mu),  n.  A  humour  in  the 
eyelid;  a  sty  (which  see). 

Stibble  (stibax  n.    Stubble.    [Scotch.] 

Stlbbler  (stibler).  n.  A  ludicrous  designa- 
tion for  a  clerical  probationer.    [Scotch.] 

Stibbomet  (stib'bom),a.  Stubborn.  Chaueer. 

Stibial  (stiblalX  a.  (L  stibium,  antimony.  ] 
Like  or  having  the  qualities  of  antimony; 
antimonial. 

Stibialism  (stib'i-al-ixmX  n.  Antimonial 
intoxication  or  poisoning.    Dunglison. 

Stibiated(stib'i-&t-edXa.  Impregnated  with 
antimony. 

Stibic  (stiblk).  a.    Same  as  Antinumie. 

StibiOOS  (stib'i-usXo.  Same  as  AnHmoni- 
ous. 

Stibium  (stibl-umX  n.    [L]    Antimony. 

StibnlteVstib'nltX  n.  [L.  stibium,  anti- 
mony. ]  'Trisulphiae  of  antimony,  consisting 
of  72*88  antimony  and  27  12  sulphur.  This 
ore  usually  occurs  crystallized  in  varioualy 
modified  and  terminated  rhombic  prisma. 
The  colour  is  lead -gray;  it  is  soinetimea 
blackish  and  dull  exMmally.  and  with  an 
iridescent  tarnish.  Stibnite  is  very  brittle, 
yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  naiL  Thia 
ore  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  antimony  of 
commerce.    Called  also  Antimony-glanee. 

StiOCadO  (stikka'ddX  n.  [It]  A  musical 
instrument,  the  sounds  of  which  are  pro- 
duced by  striking  on  littie  bars  of  wood, 
which  are  tuned  to  the  notes  of  the  diatonic 
scale,  and  struck  with  a  little  baU  at  the 
end  of  a  stick. 

Stioh  (stikX  n.  [Or.  ttiehos,  a  line,  a  vene.  ] 
1.  A  verse,  of  whatever  measure  or  number 
of  feet— 2.  A  line  in  the  Scriptures.— 8.  A 
row  or  rank  of  trees. 

Stichio  (stik'ikX  a.  Relating  to  or  conaiating 
of  lines  or  verses. 

SU<^dium (sti-kld'iumX n.  [Or.  stiekot,  a 
rank,  a  line,  and  eidos,  appearance,  resem- 
blance.] A  peculiar  kind  of  lance-shaped, 
pod-like  receptacle  in  the  alg»,  containing 
tetrasporea. 

Stiohomancy  (stik'6-man-siX  n.  [Gr.sfidkot. 
a  line  or  verse,  and  Tnanl«ta,  divination.) 
Divination  by  lines  or  passages  in  books 
taken  at  hazim);  bibliomancy. 

Stlchometrical  (stik-d-merrik-alX  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  stichometry;  characterlseil 
by  stichsor  linea 

Suchometry  (sti-kom'et-ri).  n  [Or.  stiekos. 
a  verse,  and  inetron,  measure.  ]  1.  Measure- 
ment or  length  of  books  as  ascertained  \*y 
the  number  of  verses  which  each  book  con- 
taina— 2.  A  division  of  the  text  of  books  into 
lines  accommodated  to  the  sense:  a  practice 
followed  before  punctuation  was  adopted. 
Prof.  W.  R.  Smith. 

suck  (stik).  n.  [A.  Sax.  stieea,  a  stick,  a  staff, 
a  stake,  a  spike;  IceL  stika,  a  stick,  as  for  fuel, 
a  yard  measure;  from  the  root  seen  in  verb  to 
stick  (which  seeX  and  akin  to  stake,  stock.  In 
meaning  6  from  the  verb  to  stick.  ]  1.  A  j^tce 
of  wood  of  indefinite  size  and  shape,  raier* 
ally  long  and  rather  slender ;  a  branch  of  * 
tree  or  shrub  cut  or  broken  off ;  a  piece  of 
wood  chopped  for  burning  or  cut  for  any 
purpose;  as,  to  ^ther  sticks  in  a  wood.  ' R« 
that  breaks  a  sttek  of  Gloster's  grove. '  '^  -  *- 


FUe,  fir.  fat,  fnU;       mi,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;      ndte.  not  move;      t&bc,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc  abune;      y.  Se.  Icy. 
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Aad  vMto  the  chlMrvn  n(  l%rAe\  were  in  the  wflder- 
n<M  th«r  found  m  nuui  ttua  ^Mittrcd  ttidts  upon  the 
>at>baUi  day.  Num.  zv.  33. 

t  A  rod  or  wand;  a  sUfT;  a  walkinfr-iUok; 
»M,  \m  DAver  BO«a  out  without  hit  itiek.— 
1  ADTtiUnc  lEapod  like  a  stick ;  as.  a  theilr 
of  aealing- wax.  —4.  A  contemptuous  term  ap- 
plied to  an  awkwant  or  incompetent  person. 
'He  it  a  ttitk  aft  letters.'  ComkiU  Mag.— 
h  In  pri$Uing,  an  instrument  in  which 
tjpea  are  composed  in  words,  and  the  words 
arrannd  to  the  required  length  of  the  lines. 
Called  also  Compomiiuf-ttidt  (which  see).— 
0.  A  thnut  with  a  pointed  instrument  that 
penetrates  a  body;  a  BUh.—Gold-tUek,  SU- 
mr-Mtidt  See  under  those  headines.  —7.  The 
number  of  twenty-fire  eels.  Called  also  a 
StrOct  A  bind  contains  ten  sticka 
•tick  (stiki  v.t  pret  Si  pp.  stuck;  ppr. 
gtUkiiiff.  (A.  Sax  Mtician^  to  stab,  to  pierce. 
to  adhere,  to  cleave  to;  Dan.  gtikke,  D.  gUken, 
to  Uimst,  to  pierce,  to  stick;  O.  Ufcken,  to 
stick  or  be  stuck,  to  thrust,  to  stand  fast; 
also  tUehen^  to  puncture,  to  sting;  from  a 
root  »tig,  seL'n  also  in  L.  tHnguo,  to  quench, 
mtmuluM  (for  ttigmultuX  Gr.  sKz).  to  prick, 
and  in  K.  tUng.  Stiteh  (Sc  $Uek)  is  a  soft- 
ened  form  from  this.]  1.  To  pierce  with  a 
sharp  instrument;  to  stab  with  a  weapon. 
'To  aHdt  the  heart  of  falsehood.'  Shak. 
(Xot  need  in  this  sense  now  except  in  the 
Scotch  and  other  dialects,  in  which  to  stick 
a  beast  la  to  slaoghtw  it  with  the  knife;  so 
to  jdeir  a  man,  to  IdU  him  with  a  knife  or 
sword.]— t.  To  thrust  so  as  to  wound;  to 
cauBi  to  penetrate. 

Than  *tuJtesl%dM^gtt  la  mt.  SMaJt. 

a.  To  faaten  or  eaase  to  remain  by  piercing; 
10  thnut  in;  as.  to  stidt  a  pin  on  the  sleeve. 
4  To  fasten  or  attach  by  causing  to  adhere 
to  the  anrface;  as,  to  stick  on  a  patch  or 
plaster:  to  stick  on  a  thing  with  paste  or 
ffloe  — &  To  attach  or  fasten  in  any  manner; 
loplaoe  In  a  firm  position;  to  fix;  to  settle. 
'  with  two  pitch-balls  stuck  in  her  face  for 
cyva. '  Skak.  '  I  stuck  my  choice  upon  her.' 
Siksk  — &  To  set;  to  fix  In;  as,  to  ttick  card 
teeCb;  beoce.  to  set  with  something  pointed 
or  with  what  is  stock  in ;  to  fumisn  bv  in- 
sertios  in  the  surface;  as,  to  stick  a  cushion 
fall  of  pina  'A  lemon  stuck  with  cloves.* 
^  '  *My  shroud  of  white  stuel:  all  with 
3kmk.^7.  To  fix  on  a  pointed  instru- 
li;  aa»  to  stick  an  apple  on  a  foriL— 8.  In 
prmUmg,  to  compose  or  arrange  in  a  com- 
poaifv^eticki  as,  tostioir  type.— 7o«/»c4roMt. 
to  pruject;  to  cause  to  be  prominent— 7o 
sCfedr  one's  saij  up.  to  put  on  grand  airs ;  to 
ooartnrft  one's  self  proudly  or  haughtily;  to 
ape  Che  grandee. 

wSa  (stik).  f.C  1.  To  cleave  to  the  surface, 
aa  by  tenacity  or  attraction ;  to  adhere ;  as, 
fioe  atieks  to  the  Angers:  psete  itioki  to  tlie 
waQ,  and  canaes  paper  to  stick, 

I  wkfl  cmmm  fhm  fish  of  thy  riven  to  jticJt  unto  thy 
•calM.  Exek.  xxix  4. 

£  To  be  fastened  or  fixed  by  insertion  or  by 
ptoving  or  being  thrust  in;  as,  the  dagger 
stitks  \n  the  wonnd.  'Lncretia's  glove, 
wkervin  her  needle  sticks'  Shak  —3.  To 
ntnain  where  placed ;  to  become  attached ; 
t  >  hold  faat  to  any  position ;  to  adhere ;  to 
cling;  to  abide;  to  unite  closely.  'A  bom 
devu.  on  whoee  nature  nurture  can  never 
Shmk. 


V  •BMor  tunc  ovr  les  a  blot  hut  thrown, 

i  To  be  hindered  from  proceeding  or  mak- 
to  be  restrained  from  moving 
or  from  action  of  any  kind ;  to  be 
In  a  course,  career,  or  the  like ;  to 
■Cop.  aa,  the  carriage  stides  in  the  mire. 

I  h*da»aMaecdof  bleaaing.  and'smtn' 
S/mJk  fai  »y  throat.  SkaA 

They  me*rr  doabtrd  the  CommaDs:  but  heard  adl 
~"     L^erds'  hottsc.  Ciarrmton. 


^  To  be  hrt>oght  to  a  standstill;  to  be  em- 
IwiissMiil  or  puxxled. 

TWy  «a  ttieM  \oog  at  part  ct  a  demonstradcm  for 
wM  m  percnviaa  the  cooacctloa  betweea  two  ideas. 

L/tckt 

«  1^  scnwle;  to  hesitate:  often  with  aX. 
*  re«Mfr«l  nothing  for  the  public  interest* 

fh«a  Mipote  oor  mtacarriairct  to  oar  own 
re  do  act  ititk  to  arraign  providence 
Str  R  L'bttrangt. 

7  Te  adbers  closely  in  friendship  and  affec- 


m.  •  (rMod  that  Micktih  cIomt  than  a  brother 

ProT.  «riH.  34. 

r*  stitk  ^y,  (a>  to  adhere  closely  to;  to  be 
•cstent  to;  to  be  firm  in  supporting. 

Vr  an  jom  only  fHeods :  tHcM  by  us  and  we  will 
^  yoa.  D0ventt*U. 


Qt)  To  be  troublesome  by  adhering. 

I  am  satisfied  to  trifle  away  my  dine  rather  than  let 
it  stick  by  me.  Pop*. 

—To  stick  out,  (a)  to  project;  to  be  pro- 
minent 
His  bones  that  were  not  seen.  jMr^^H/.  Jobxxxiil  ax. 

(d)  To  refuse  to  ti-eat.  to  surrender,  or  to 
comply;  to  hold  out;  as,  to  Btick  out  for 
more  favourable  terma— To  stick  to,  to  be 
persevering  in  holding  to ;  to  abide  firmly 
and  faithfully  by;  as,  if  you  have  given  a 
promise,  stitJc  to  it  '  Being  so  convinced, 
pursue  it  and  stidc  to  it'  TiUotson>—To 
stick  up  (110  being  the  adverb),  to  assume  a 
stiff,  upright  poution;  to  stand  on  end ;  as, 
his  hair  sticks  up;  the  collar  Is  sticking  up. 
—To  stick  up  {up  being  the  preposition),  to 
put  a  stop  to ;  to  cause  to  fail ;  as.  to  stick 
up  a  game;  the  concern  was  stuck  up. 
I  Colloq.  ]  —  To  stick  up  /or,  to  espouse  or 
maintain  the  cause  of;  to  fight  or  act  in  de- 
fence of ;  to  defend ;  as,  to  stidt  up  for  an 
absent  and  slandered  friend:  to  sficiir  up  for 
the  truth  or  one's  rights.  —To  stick  upon,  to 
dwell  upon;  not  to  give  up. 

If  the  matter  be  knotty  the  mind  must  stop  and 
buckle  to  it,  and  stidt  upon  it  with  lal>our  and 
thouffht.  Locke. 

Stlck-clii]imey(stik'chim-niXn.  A  chimney 
made  with  sticks  laid  crosswise  and  plas- 
tered with  clay  inside  and  out  They  are 
common  in  the  log-cabins  of  the  western 
United  States. 

Sticker  (stik'drX  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
sticks  or  causes  to  adhere;  as.  a  WX-stidut. 
2.  One  who  or  that  which  sticks  or  stabs;  as, 
a  pig-»t»dk«r.— 8.  An  article  of  merchandise 
which  sticks  l^  the  dealer  and  does  not 
meet  with  a  readv  sale.  [United  States.}— 
4.  A  rod  connecting  the  far  end  of  the  key 
of  an  organ-manual  with  the  lever  bv  which 
the  valve  is  opened  to  allow  the  wind  to  pass 
from  the  chest  to  the  appropriate  reed  or 
pipe  of  the  organ.  —5.  pL  The  arms  of  a  crank- 
axis  employed  to  change  the  plane  and  direc- 
tion of  a  reciprocating  motion.  For  distinc- 
tion the  arms  are  thus  named  when  they  act 
by  compression  and  troeltorf  when  they  act 
by  tension.  The  axis  is  termed  a  rotter.— 6.  A 
sharp  remark,  very  pointedly  made,  and  cal- 
culated to  silence  a  person  or  put  him  com- 
pletely down.    Thadettc^.    [Colloq.  ] 

BtleldVll  (stik'ful),  ».  In  prtntwur,  aa  mudi 
arranged  tvpe  as  can  be  contained  in  a  com- 
posing-stick. 

StlOikUiess  (stUd-nes).  fi.  The  quality  of 
lieing  sticky:  adhesiveness;  visoousness: 
glutinonsness;  tenacity;  as,  the  sMdcinsss  d 
glue  or  paste. 

Btiokliig-pieoe  (stiknng-p<s),  n.  A  Joint  of 
beef  cut  from  the  neck  of  the  ox;  it  is  con- 
sidered coarse  meat,  only  fit  for  gravy  beef 
or  family  piea 

BUdctoff-pUuse  (stik'ing-plis),  n.  Point  of 
determination. 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  stickittr-fitace 
And  well  not  fail  Skak 

8tidcliig-pla8ter(8tik1ngplas-t6r).n.  An 
adiiesive  plaster  for  closing  wounds;  court- 
plaster. 

Btlck-lnseot  (stik'in-sektx  n.  A  popular 
name  given  to  certain  insects  of  the  family 
Phasmidie.  Called  also  IToZiKiv-stieJt.  See 
Phasxidjl 

BUck-lac  (stlklak).    See  Lao. 

Btldde (sUk'lX  vi  pret.  A  pp.  stickled;  p^r. 
stidUitig.  [Modified  by  influence  of  stick 
from  O.E.  stihtU,  stighiU,  HUU,  to  rule,  di- 
rect, hold  sway  or  government,  from  A.  Sax. 
stihlan,  to  order,  to  dispose,  to  govern.  1 
I.t  To  interpose  between  combatants  and 
separate  them;  to  arbitrate. 

The  same  anrel  (in  Tasso),  when  half  of  the  Chris- 
tians are  already  kilted,  ann  all  the  rest  are  in  a  fair 
way  of  beini;  routed,  stick tes  betwrlxt  the  remainders 
of  uod's  hosts  and  the  race  of  fiends;  pulls  the  devils 
backwards  by  the  tails,  and  drives  them  from  their 
quarry.  Dryden. 

2.  To  take  part  with  one  side  or  other. 

Fortune,  as  she  wont,  tum'd  fickle. 

And  for  the  foe  begmn  to  sHckU.     HuHkras 

3.  To  contend,  contest,  or  altercate  In  a 
pertinacious  manner  on  insufficient  grounds; 
to  pertinaciously  stick  up  for  some  trifle. 
*The  obstinacy  with  which  he  stickles  for 
the  wrong.'  aazHtt.-A.  To  play  fast  and 
loose ;  to  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other ; 
to  trim. 

BtlOklet  (stiki). e.e.  Tointenrenefn;  topart 
Uie  combatants  in ;  to  arbitrate  between  or 
in.    Drayton. 

They  ran  to  him.  and  pulling^  him  back  by  force. 
stickled  that  unnatural  fray.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 


Stlekle  (stikn).  n.    A  rapid  shallow  In  a 
stream.    [Obsolete  or  provincial.  J 

Patient  anglers,  standing  all  the  d^y 
Near  to  some  shallow  stickle,  or  deep  bav. 


Btl6klebaok  (stIka-bakX  n.  [O.E.  stieid$, 
a  prickle,  a  sting,  a  spine,  and  hack;  comp. 
D.  stckelvischje,  Q.  stache\fiach,  that  is. 
stickle-  or  prickle-fish.  ]  The  popular  name 
for  certain  smidl  teleostean  fishes  which 
constitute  the  genus  Oasterosteua  This 
genus  is  arranged  by  Cuvler  with  the  mail- 
cheeked  acanthopterygians,  but  by  other 
naturalists  it  is  referrad  to  a  distinct  family 
Gasterosteidn.    The  species  are  found  in 

.  the  ponds  and  streams  of  this  country,  as 
well  as  in  salt-water ;  they  are  very  active 
and  voracious,  and  live  upon  aquatic  insects 
and  worms.  The  stlcklebaclcs  are  among 
the  very  few  fishes  which  build  nestsfortheir 
young,  and  they  were  the  first  fishes  in 
which  this  habit  was  observed.  The  most 
common  species  is  the  three-splned  stickle- 
back, banstickle,  or  tittlebat  (Q.  aculcatus, 
or  trachurus),  which  is  distinguished  by  the 
body  being  protected  at  we  sides  with 
shield-like  plates,  and  by  the  possession  of 
three  spines  on  the  back.  It  is  of  an  olive 
colour  above  and  silvery  white  beneath,  and 
varies  from  S  to  8  inches  in  length. 

Btlokle-baff(stik'lhag).  n.  Same  as  StickU- 
back.    Iz.  Walton. 

Stickler  (stika«r),  n.  1. 1  a  person  who  at- 
tended upon  combatants  in  a  trial  of  skill 
to  part  tiiem  when  they  had  fought  enough, 
and  to  see  fair  play:  a  second  to  a  duellist ; 
one  who  stands  to  judge  a  combat;  an  arbi- 
trator or  umpire,  as  of  a  duel.  '  And  stickler' 
like  the  armies  separatea'    Shak. 

Basilius  the  judge  appointed  sHekters  and  truropals 
whom  the  others  should  obey.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  An  obstinate  contender  about  anything, 
often  about  a  thing  of  little  consequence ; 
as.  a  stickler  for  the  church  or  for  libertj. 

The  tory  or  high  church  clergy  were  the  greatest 
sticklers  against  the  exorUtant  proceedings  of  King 
James.  Siviji. 

Btldqr  (sUk'i).  a.     Harlng  the  quality  of 

adhering  to  a  surface ;  inclining  to  suck ; 

adhesive;  gluey;  viscous;  Tisoid;  glutinous; 

tenacious;  as,  gums  and  resins  are  stidcy 

substances.    Bacon. 
StlOta  (stik'ta).  91.  [From  Gr.feOrfM,  dotted. 

in  allusion  to  the  little  pits  on  the  under 

surface  of  the  fronda]    Lungwort,  a  genus 

of  lichens  found  growing  upon  trees.    See 

LCNOWORT.  2. 
Btlddy  (stid'i),  n.    [See  Stitht.]    An  anvil; 

a  stithy. 
Btlet  (sti).  v.i.    [A.  Sax.  sei^n.  to  mount. 

See  Steyc]    To  soar;  to  ascend. 

From  this  lower  track  he  dared  to  sfie 

Up  to  the  dowdes.  Sfenser. 

Stieve  (st6v).  a.  Same  as  Steeve.  [Scotch  1 
Btieydy  (stflvni).  adv.  same  as  Steevely. 
Stiff  (stif ).  a.  [A.  Sax.  stif,  but  this  form 
seems  to  be  extremely  rare,  the  regular  furm 
beinff  stith,  showing  a  similar  interchange  of 
/  ana  eA  as  is  shown  hy  strife,  A.  Sax.  strith; 
toarih,  wharf,  a  river  bank.  The  word  occurs 
with/in  some  of  the  other  Teutonic  tongues: 
O.Frla  stef,  D.  stijf,  L.O.  stief,  0.  steif.  Root 
in  sta,  Skr.  sthd,  to  stand]  1.  Not  easily 
bent;  not  flexible  or  pliant;  not  flaccid; 
rigid;  as,  stiff  wood;  stiff  ^vper;  cloth  »tiff 
with  starch;  a  limb  stiff  with  frost  'Rising 
on  s((jf  piniona'  MUton.  'Stood  stiff  as  a 
viper  froxen.'  Tennyson.— Z  Not  liquid  or 
fluid;  thick  and  tenacious;  inspissated;  not 
soft  nor  hard;  as,  stiff  paste.  '  I  grow  stiff 
as  cooling  metals  do.'  Dryden.— Z.  Drawn 
very  tight;  tense;  as,  the  cord  was  quite  stiff. 
4.  Not  easily  moved;  not  to  be  moved  witii- 
out  great  friction  or  exertion ;  not  working 
smoothly  or  easily.  '  My  Joints  are  some- 
what st^.'  Tennyson.— 6.  Not  natural  and 
easy;  not  flovring  or  graceful ;  not  easy  in 
action  or  movement;  cramped;  constrained; 
as,  a  stiff  style  of  writing  or  speaking.— 6  Ri- 
gidly ceremonious;  haughty  and  unbend- 
ing; formal  in  manner;  constrained;  af- 
fected; starched;  as,  cti/T  behaviour. 

The  French  are  open,  familiar,  and  talkative :  the 
Italians  st(/f,  ceremonious,  and  reserved.    Additon. 

7.  Impetuous  in  motion;  strong;  violent:  as, 
a  stiff  breeze.  *  A  stiff  gale.'  Sir  J.  Den- 
ham.— %.  Strong:  as,  a  «fi# tumbler  of  punch. 
0.  Not  easily  subdued;  firm  in  resistance  or 
perseverance;  obstinate;  stubborn;  pertina- 
cious. 

It  is  a  shame  to  stand  stijflsi  a  foolish  arirament. 

^cr.  Taylor. 
The  Cretans  own  their  cause. 
Stiff  to  defend  their  hospiuble  laws.      Dryden. 


ch  ofceJB.     ai.  Sc  loeA;     g.  ^:     j.>ob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^     th.  fAen;  th.  ^n;     w.  trig;    wh,  tvAl^rt    zh.  axnre.— See  Kkt. 
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10.  Harsh;  gntting-.dlMgreeable;  unpleMant; 
unpalatable.    '  Thla  is  Mtig  newt. '    Shak.  — 

11.  ^aut  bearing  a  press  of  canvas  without 
careening  much;  as,  a  »Uff  vessel :  opposed 
to  eranir.— Stn.  Rigid,  in^xible,  firm,  solid, 
strong,  stubborn,  obstinate,  pertinacious, 
harsh,  formal,  constrained,  cramped,  af- 
fected, starched. 

Stiff- bit  (stifbit),  n.  A  bit  for  a  horse's 
mouth,  consisting  of  a  ttiil  bar  with  rings 
at  the  ends,  and  differing  from  the  snafHe, 
in  which  the  bar  is  jointed,  and  from  tiie 
curb-bit,  which  has  branches. 

Stlff-boma  (stifbdmX  a.  Carried  on  with 
unyielding  constancy  or  perseverance. 
*  None  of  this  .  .  .  could  restrain  the  «ei^- 
5om«  action.'    Shak, 

StlfllBil  (stifnX  v.t  (See  the  adjective]  1.  To 
make  stiff ;  to  make  less  pliuit  or  flexible; 
as,  to  %tifftn  cloth  with  starch.  '  Stiffen  the 
sinews,  summon  up  the  blood.'  Shak. — 
2.  To  make  torpid.  *St%ffenina  grief.'  Dry- 
den.—Z.  To  inspissate;  to  make  more  thick 
or  viscous;  as,  to  atifen  paste.    ' 

Stiffen  (stif'n).  v.t.  1.  To  become  stiff;  to 
become  more  rigid  or  less  flexible. 

Like  bristles  rose  my  stifTmng  h«ir.     Drydtn. 

2.  To  become  more  thick  or  less  soft;  to  be 
inspissated;  to  approach  to  hardness;  as. 
melted  substances  •tifftii.  as  they  cooL  '  The 
tender  soil  then  ttiff'ninq  by  degrees.' 
Dryden,—^  To  become  violent,  strong;  or 
impetuous;  as,  a  ttifening  br^ue.  —  4.  To 
become  less  susoeptible  of  impression ;  to 
become  less  tender  or  yielding;  to  grow 
more  obstinate. 

Some  souls  we  see 
Grow  hard  and  stiffen  with  adversity.    Drydetu 

StlfliBiier  (stif  n-«rX  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  stiffens ;  speciflcally.  a  piece  of  stiff 
material  inside  a  neckcloth.  '  Many  other 
anomalies  now  obsolete,  besides  short- 
waisted  coats  and  broad  ittiffeners.*  Otorge 
EUot 

Stiffening  (stif  n-ing),  n.  i.  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  making  still.— 2.  Something  that  is 
used  to  make  a  substance  more  stiff  or  less 
soft 

Stiffening -order  (stifn-ing-or-ddr),  n.  A 
custom -houae  warrant  by  which  badlast  or 
he^vy  goods  may  be  taken  on  board  before 
the  whole  inward  cargo  is  discharged,  to  pre- 
vent the  vessel  getting  too  light 

Stiff-hearted  (sUfhiirt-ed),  a.  Obstinate; 
stubborn;  contumacious. 

They  are  impudent  children  and  stiff-hearUd. 

Exek.iL  4. 
Stifllsll  (stif ish),  a.    Somewhat  stiff;  pretty 
strong;  as.  a  ct^^  glass  of  grog.    [CoUoq.] 
Stiffly  ( stifli ).  ode.    In  a  stiff  manner ;  as» 

(a)  ligidly;  unbendingly;  strongly;  firmly. 

And  you.  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old. 
But  bear  me  stiffly  up.  Shak. 

(b)  Eigorously:  obstinately;  stubbornly;  un- 
yieldingly. *If  any  man  shall  say,  swear, 
and  9Umf  maintidn.'  BxtrUm.  (e)  In  a 
cramped,  constrained,  or  affected  manner; 
formally;  as.  to  write  •tiffi.y. 

Stlff-nedC  (stifnek).  n.  A  condition  of  the 
neck  in  which  every  movement  of  ^e  head 
causes  extreme  pain.  It  is  due  to  rheumat- 
ism of  tiie  muscles  lying  on  the  side  of  the 
neck.  Usually  only  one  side  of  the  neck  is 
affected,  tiie  head  being  drawn  more  or  less 
obliquely  towards  that  side,  but  occasion- 
ally Doth  sides  are  attacked,  in  which  case 
the  head  ii  kept  rigidly  erect 

Stiff-  neoked  (stirnektX  a.  Stubborn ;  in- 
flexibly obstinate;  contumacious;  as,  a  c(t^- 
neekea  people. 

This  stiff  ntcSed  pride  nor  art  nor  force  can  bend. 

Stiff-  neokedneis  ( stif '  nekt-nes ).  n.  The 
quality  ot  being  stiff-necked;  stubbornness. 

StiffiMM  (stif 'nes).  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  stiff;  as.  (a)  want  of  pliableness  or 
flexibility;  the  Arm  texture  or  state  of  a 
substance  which  renders  it  dIfDcult  to  bend 
it;  as.  the  utifneu  of  iron  or  wood;  the  «f(jr- 
nut  of  a  frozen  limb. 

An  icy  stiffuxs 
Benumbs  my  blood.  Sir  y.  Deuham. 

(b)  A  state  between  softness  and  hnrdness: 
visddness;  spissitude;  as.  the  ttifnen  of 
vyrup.  paste,  size,  or  starch,  (e)  Tlie  state 
ox  being  difficult  to  move,  or  of  not  moving 
w  working  easily  or  smoothly.  (<f)  Tension; 
as.  the  atifnesM  of  a  cord.  («)  Obstinacy; 
stubbornness;  contumaciousness. 

The  vices  of  old  age  have  the  stijffUess  dt  it  too. 

SpMtk. 
Stiffness  of  mind  is  not  from  adherence  to  truth, 
but  Mibmission  to  prcjitdice.  l.o<ke. 


(f)  Formality  of  manner ;  constraint;  affected 
precision. 

An  this  relif^on  sat  easily  upon  him.  without  stiff- 
ness and  constraint.  Atterbury, 

(g)  Affected  or  constrained  manner  of  ex- 
pression or  writing ;  want  of  natural  sim- 
plicity and  ease;  as,  Btiffneu  of  style. 

Stifle  (sti'fl),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  stijUd;  ppr. 
aUfiing.  [from  Prov.  £.  tt^e,  a  suffocating 
vapour,  or  from  IceL  «tMa,  to  dam  up,  the 
sense  being  influenced  by  fttiw,  to  stuff  up 
close.]  1.  To  kill  by  impeding  respiration, 
as  by  covering  the  mouth  or  nose,  by  in- 
troducing an  irrespirable  substance  into  the 
lungs,  or  by  other  means;  to  suffocate  or 
greatly  oppress  by  foul  air  or  otherwise;  to 
smother. 

So  he  wrapped  them  and  entansled  them,  keeping 
down  by  force  the  feather  bed  and  pillows  unto  their 
mouths,  that  within  a  while  smored  and  stifled,  their 
breath  failing,  they  gave  up  to  God  their  innocent 
souls.  Sir  T.  More. 

Stilted  with  kisses,  a  sweet  death  he  dies.    Dryden. 

I  took  my  leave,  being  half  stifled  with  the  close- 
ness of  the  room.  Sitri/t. 

2.  To  Stop  the  passage  of;  to  arrest  the  free 
action  of;  to  stop;  to  extinguish;  to  deaden; 
to  quench;  as.  to  $ti^t  tiie  breath;  to  tiifie 
flame;  to  %iifiiB  sound. 

But  sighs  were  stifled  in  the  cries  of  blood.  Dryden. 

They  (coloured  bodies)  stop  and  stifle  in  themselves 
the  rays  which  they  do  not  reflect  or  transmit. 

KewtoH. 

8.  To  suppress;  to  keep  from  any  active 
manifestation;  to  keep  from  public  notice; 
to  conceal;  to  repress;  to  destroy;  as.  to 
ttifie  inquiry;  to  ttifie  a  report;  to  ttifi^ 
passion;  to  9iifiA  convictions. 

You  excel  in  the  art  of  stifling  and  concealing  your 
resentment.  Swi/t. 

Every  reasonable  man  will  pay  a  tax  with  cheerful- 
ness for  stifling  a  dvil  war  in  its  birth.     Addiscn. 

Stifle  (sti'flX  v».  To  suffocate;  to  perish  by 
suffocation  or  strangulation,    ^iok. 

Stifle  (sti'flX  n.  [Perhaps  from  «f(^.]  L  The 
joint  of  a  horse  next  to  the  buttock,  and 
corren>ondinK  to  the  knee  in  man.  Called 
also  the  Stifle-joiiU. —2.  A  disease  in  the 
knee-pan  of  a  horse  or  other  animal 

Stifle -bone  (sti'fl-bdnX  n.  A  bone  in  the 
leg  of  a  horse,  corresponding  to  the  knee- 
pan  in  man. 

Bttfle-joint  (»ti'fl-Joint).  n.  Same  as  Sti/le.  1. 

Stigma  (stig'ma).  n.  E.  pL  Stigmas  (stlg'. 
maz),  used  chiefly  in  first  three  senses ;  L. 
pi.  Stigmata  (stig'ma-ta).  used  in  all  the 
senses/but  chiefly  in  last  three.  [L.,  from 
Or.  Btigma,  litenuly  a  prick  with  a  pointed 
instrument,  from  stud,  to  prick.  See  STINO.1 
1.  A  mark  made  with  a  red-hot  iron;  a  brand 
impressed  on  slaves  and  others. — 2.  Any 
mark  of  infamy,  slur,  or  disgrace  which  at- 
taches to  a  p^non  on  account  of  evil  con- 
duct 

Happy  is  it  for  him.  that  the  bUckest  stigma  that 
can  be  fa&tcned  upon  him  is  that  his  robes  were 
whiter  than  his  brethren's.  Jt/.  Hall. 

3.  In  hoi.  the  upper  extremity  of  the  style, 
and  the  part  which  in  impregnation  receives 
tile  pollen.    It  is 

composed  of  cell- 
ular tissue,  and 
has  its  surface 
destitute  of  true 
epidermis,  and  is 
usually  moist 
When  the  style 
is  wanting,  the 
stigma  is  said  to 
be  »es$iU,  as  in 
the  poppy  and 
tulip.  In  many 
plants  there  is 
only  one  stigma,  while  in  others  there  are 
two,  three,  five,  or  many,  the  number  of 
stigmas  being  determined  by  that  of  the 
styles.  The  stiflrma  is  generally  termiruU, 
or  placed  at  the  end  of  the  style;  but 
it  is  sometimes  UiUral,  or  occupying  Its 
side,  as  in  Ranunculus.  —  4.  One  of  the 
apertures  in  the  bodies  of  insects  and  ar- 
achnida  communicating  with  the  trachete 
or  air-vessels. — 5.  A  small  red  speck  on 
the  human  skin,  causing  no  elevation  of 
the  cuticle :  a  natural  mark  or  spot  on  the 
skin.— 6.  pi.  In  the  it  CafA.  Ch.  marks 
said  to  have  been  supematurally  impressed 
upon  the  bodies  of  certain  persons  in  imita- 
tion of  the  wounds  on  the  crucified  body  of 
Christ:  as.  the  ttigrrtata  of  St.  Francis. 
Stigmaria  (stig-mA'ri-a).  n.  (Prom  Or.  ttig- 
ma,  a  mark.]  A  fossil  of  the  coal  forma- 
tion, now  ascertained  to  be  the  root  of  the 
Sigillaria  (which  seeX 


Section  of  Flower,   s.  Stigma. 


StigmatiO  (stig-mat'ik),  a.  1.  Marked  with 
a  stigma.— 2.  Having  the  character  ef  a 
stigma.— 8.  In  hot  belonging  or  relating  to 
the  stigma. 

StigmatiO  (stiff-maf  ikX  n.  1.  A  notorious 
profligate  or  onminal  who  has  been  branded ; 
one  who  bears  about  him  the  marks  of  in- 
famy or  punishment— 2.  One  on  whom  na- 
ture has  set  a  mark  of  deformity. 

But  like  a  foul,  misshapen  stigmatie. 

Mark'd  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided.    ShaJk. 

Stigmatloal  (stig-mafik-alX  a.  Same  as 
SUgmatie.  'That  apish  and  gtigmatical 
friar.'    Bp^HaU. 

StigmaUoally(Btig-mafik-al-l0.a<fv-  Witii 
a  marie  of  infamv  or  deformity. 

Stigmatist  (stig'ma-tistX  n.  One  on  whom 
the  marks  of  Christ's  wounds,  or  stigmata, 
are  said  to  be  supematurally  impresud. 

Stigmatisation,  Stigmatisation  (stig'ma- 
tiz-&''shon),  n.  The  name  applied  to  the  sup- 
posed miraculous  impression  on  the  bodies 
of  certain  individuals  of  the  marks  of  Christ's 
wounds. 

Stigmatiie  (stig'mat-lzX  v.t.  pret  A  pp. 
tiigmatized;  ppr.  ttigmatUing.  [Fr.  it%g- 
matiser;  Gr.  ttigmatiz6,  to  brand.  See 
Stigma.  ]  l.  To  mark  with  a  stigma  or  brand; 
as,  the  ancients  ttigmtUized  their  slaves  and 
soldiers. 

That  .  .  .  hold  out  both  their  ears  with  such  de- 
light and  ravishment,  to  be  stigtmttiMed  and  bored 
through  in  witness  of  their  own  voluntary  and  beio%eil 
baseness.  Utittn. 

2.  To  set  a  mark  of  disgrace  on;  to  disgrace 
with  some  mark  or  tei-m  of  reproach  or  in- 
famy. 'The  gentleman  whom  nettigmatue* 
as  a  '  duffer.  '    Cambridge  Sketches. 

Sour  enthusiasts  affect  to  stigmatise  the  finest  ami 
most  elegant  authors,  ancient  and  modem,  a^  dan- 
gerous to  religion.  Addison. 

Stigmatiied(stig'mat-!zd).p  andal.  Harked 
with  a  stigma;  branded  with  disgrace. » 
2.  KesemblTng  stigmata;  as,  the  ttigmatiied 
dots  on  the  skin  in  measles.   See  SnoMA.  6. 

StIgmatOBe  (stig'ma-tdsX  a.  In  6ot  of  or 
relating  to  the  stigma:  stigmatic 

Stilar  $tn'6rX  a.  Pertaining  to  the  stile  of 
a  dial    Moxon. 

StUbite  (stiin)ItX  t».  (Or.  $ttlb6,  to  shine  | 
A  mineral  of  a  shining  pearly  lustre,  of  a 
white  colour,  or  white  shaded  with  gray, 
yellow,  or  red.  It  has  been  associated  with 
zeolite,  and  called  foliated  zeolite  and  radi- 
ated zeolite.  Werner  and  the  French  miner- 
alogists divide  zeolite  into  two  kinds,  tneso- 
type  and  gtilbite;  tiie  latter  is  diathagaisheil 
by  its  lamellar  structure. 

Stile  (stny  n.  rSee  Sttlb.1  a  pin  set  on 
the  face  of  a  dial  to  form  a  shadow. 

Erect  the  stile  perpendicularly  over  the  sub^ttilar 
line,  so  as  to  make  an  anele  with  the  dial-plane  equnl 
to  the  elevation  of  the  pole  of  jrour  place.      i/as»M. 

Stile  (stnx  n.  (A.  Sax.  ttigel,  a  step,  a  lad- 
der, from  ittgan,  to  mount,  which  appears 
also  in  stair,  stirrup,  being  the  same  retb 
as  Icel.  ttiga,  Q.  steigen,  Goth,  fteifian,  to 
climb,  to  ascend;  Skr.  »tigh.  to  ascend.  ]  1.  A 
step  or  series  of  steps,  or  a  frame  of  bar* 
and  steps,  for  ascending  and  descending  In 
getting  over  a  fence  or  widL  *  Ever  bided 
tryst  at  village  stile.*    Tennyson. 


"l 


on.  Jog  on,  the  footpath  way. 

nd  m^rily  hent  the  stile-^  SJkmJk. 


2.  In  earp.  the  vertical  part  of  a  piece  of 
framing,  into  which  timber  the  ends  of  the 
rails  are  fixed  by  mortises  and  tenons. 

StUettO  (sti-letHd).  n.  [It,  dim.  of  stOo.  a 
dagger,  from  L  stilus,  a  pointed  instrument 
a  style,  Gr.  stylos,  a  column,  a  pillar.]  1.  A 
small  dagger  with  a  round  pointed  bladt* 
about  6  inches  long.— 2.  A  pointed  instru- 
ment for  making  evelet-holes  in  woridng 
muslin.— S.t  A  beard  trimmed  into  a  sharp- 
pointed  form.  '  He  that  wears  a  stiUtto  on 
bis  chin.'    i^ord 

Stiletto  ( sti-lef t6).  v.t  To  stab  or  pierce 
with  a  stiletto.  '  A  crowd,  which,  if  it  had 
its  will,  would  StiUtto  every  soldier  that 
pipes  to  it'    Jiuskin. 

Stm  (stil).  a.  [A.  Sax.  stilU,  still,  qul^t 
firm,  fixed;  D.  stil.  silent,  peaceable,  calm: 
Dan.  stau,  G.  stiU,  calm,  tranquil.  stilL 
From  root  of  stand,  seen  also  in  ttaU,  Q. 
stellen,  to  place,  Ati.  See  Stand]  LSQent; 
uttering  no  sound;  noiseless. 

The  sea  that  roared  at  thv  command. 

At  thy  command  was  still.  AdeUx^tt. 

2  Not  lond ;  gentie;  soft ;  low.  *  StiU  ma- 
sick.'    Carew. 

A  still  small  voice  s|>ake  unto  me. 
,  Thou  art  so  full  of  misery. 
Were  it  not  better  not  to  be?         TtHnymm. 


f%te.  fir.  fat.  ffill;       m6.  met.  h£r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not.  mOve;       tQbe.  tub,  bull ;       oil.  pound;       il,  8c  abtnie;     ^,  Se.  f«y: 


I  Qqitt;  nlu;  not  dliturbed  bj  iia[«  or 
^Itaktoa;  M.  ■  ttiU  aUnovIurai  ■  iCOt 
•TtaJoa  ■  Id  U»  c;iImEit  wd  meU  itilUtI 
oUbL-  SHat- *.  MnUaOttm-.BM.Uitmni 
Mli  ioUtoTitttai 


Bra.  silent,  nolulew.  inlle,  lolt,  low,  qul«t. 
nUlfiUII.*  t.    (A.  S«.  liiUan.   8«a  Ibi  kd- 


-3.  To 

[|liilt,wlUL — 

upualaii.  'To  fltU  ni7  but- 
lumlnil.'  ffluk—Bia.  To  •ileacc.  quiet, 
■aim.  allaf.  tnll,  padlT.  ippeue,  mppni^ 

Mai'<*UiX  «■    Ctiat;  ■llmeei  tnsdom  tmn 


&  TtmrUHlew:  i 


(  IB  a  Inenulna  degna :  with  repented 
wd  addal  efforta:  (Tea  yel:  Terjr  common 
wUlieoaip»nartt;tt.iimmon.ititi  bel- 


ontionallT;  IwbltDally, 


nt  knterrmli  end  repeet- 


•I1&  WH).  h.  lAbbnr.  from  aiitU  )  I.  An 
emmeliH  fimiinreUnn  bjr  msuuof  beet. 
tobtOe  BatUr*  tnn  ■Hbelwuee  containing 


■nUalir  of  two  puU,  ■  Tceeel 


r;. 


1  eabatun  to  be  dlettUed  la 
Be  In  leUch  the  nponr  ii  cooled 
■d.  The  moat  ImpoTtaat  ua  of 
tUUnc  MlhtaoDa  Uquon.  (See 
I  )    In  dw  IllBitntiDii «  !•  tba 


:h  It  la  conreysd  to  tbe  uornt.  a  eoilo 

wbich  la  packed  In  the  r^riffemtor  1 

'-'1  watarln  irblcheienilaeiacandeDi 

on  npun  tbe  vapour.  Tbavapourtbu 


^^Mt 


aplrit  from  liquor  by  heat  andcondcOM  It 
a  rofrigenlor;  tn  dlitll.     Bee  DISTIL. 
— "■  ■  '-""  -'.i     To  drop;  (o  (all  In  drop* 

0  DiSTIU. 

^  Ulll-a-tlih'naX  o.    IL.  liOa- 

trom  itiUe.  itiUatuin,  to  drop,  trom 

tia.  a  drop.  I    Falllna  In  dropa;  dnwn  bi 

ittll.     I  Rare  ) 

hlChdlatU- 
im.     IfoUon. 


Vlo-rl),n. 


laboratorj;  a  place  or  room  In  wl 

lallon  la  perlDnned;  -  -"" 

ntU-UrOl  (aUl'Mr 


nill-l»ril(ttll'bani),<i,  l.  Deadat 
bom  Ufeleaa;  aa.  a  •tUt-btm  child. 


nUl-bTMdlDf  (•Ul^r«d-lng).  a.  CoatlnU' 
alljr  jpropagatliu,  '  A  oeneratloD  of  tlill- 
britama  thoushta '    ^ak, 

nUl-burn  {■Ol'bAnil.  g  L  To  bum  in  the 
'     ".tlllatiDn:  aa,    to   ililUiim 


nUlH^UilW  (lUI'Udi-lng),  a.  Alwaya  t 
ing  or  coaleicliig  agalD.     'Tbe  itiU-do 


Stilllar(atll'tr),n.    One  who  aUUi  or  quiet*. 
8tlU-CUliiX(>tU'>^l'>g).  o.  SlIenUTorcoa- 

tlnuaJly  gaiing.      'SUent  wonder  of  tiiU- 

oui'iu  ejrea.'    S^ai, 
mm-iooMa  (atlllioui).  n.     A  dlitlllerr;  or, 

lather,  (be  part  containing  the  ttlll. 
StUllddB  (lUn-iId),  n.     (L  itaueUUitm- 

•HUo  adrop,  andcodo.  tofalLJ    l.lAcon- 

tlntuu  falling  or  iuccetaloii  ol  drop*. 


£.  In  lav.  the  right  to  havi 


SirT.  Brown.. 

m)i  a-    [L  »(iUa,  adrop, 

■nii/urrfH,  jDiuj.i    Drop-ahaped. 
SUII^  (itll'lns).  H.     IL.a.  iteUina,  rrcm  0. 
jteU«4,  toaet,  toplace.l    A  atand  forcaaki. 
Written  alio  Stulim. 
atUllngla  (■tll.lln'll-B>  n.     [In  honour  of 
Dr.  Uenjanilo  StiUiuglCitt.  an  eminent  Kng- 


L'iT'S' 


Una  tbe 
.  .  iw-tTM  Of  CTilna  {S.  Kbif"^)- 
The  ipeclea  conalat  (or  the  moat  part  of 
abnlba  witb  itlpnlate  altemale  leaxea  and 
flowen  In  aplka^  Uif  upper  betng  male  and 
tbe  lower  female,  found  In  the  warmer  parte 
of  botb  taenilapurM.  The  taUow.tree  of 
China  grawB  to  the  helaht  of  a  pear-tree, 
hailna  a  trunk  and  brandiea  like  the  cberrr. 
and  tollan  like  tbe  black  poplar,  Iti  IrulM, 
whlcb  an  about  halt  an  Inch  In  diameter, 
coDtain  tbree  Medi  thickly  coated  with  a 
faUy  aubatanee  which  f umlthea  the  Chlbeae 
with  candlea  and  oil  (or  their  lampa.  Tbe 
taUow  obtained  from  tbe  fruit  It  al»}  em- 
ployed In  medldne  Inatead  of  lard. 
BtUUon  (aUl'yOB).  n.  Same  h  SiiUina 
SUIUtaiT  (aun-to-ri),  n.     Same  aa  StiHa- 

8^-lUa  (UD'tlt),  n.  Inanlmato  obfeeU, 
mch  aa  dead  animala,  furniture,  frulta.  Aa., 
repretented  hy  the  paloter'i  art. 

irnnnirtf  f"" — 1  -     The  iUte  or  quaSiy 

of  being  atUI:  (a)  freedom  from  naiH  or  mo- 
Unu',  calmneia;  qniet:  alienee;  aa,  the  iHII- 
»Mt  of  (he  night,  the  air.  or  the  aea.  (A) 
freedom  from  agitation  or  «dl«ment:  a*. 
the  itillaea  of  the  paaalona.  (e]  Habitual 
•Hence:  tecEtumltr  Shut. 
BtUl-pMrlns  (atlf'ptrlng),  a.  Appearing 
■till.  ■TheiUa pteriagili.' Shot.  [Adoubt- 

BtlU-room  (aUrrOi 
dlitilllng;  a  doni< 

like  are  kept 


BtUly  (atim  a.    Still;  quiet     'Oft  In  the 
•fiUy  night'   Moort. 
Btlllr  (aUI'll),  odii.      I.  Silently;  without 

Tb«liiiBiirUtiIi>r^>%(T>auiid(''         JW, 

t.  Calmly :  qaledy ;  without  tnranit  '  Re 
...  Italy ptmlAwiy.'  Dr.B.Mire. 
BtUpnomuUM  (itlip-uiymfrlknX  n.  |Gr. 
(fiSnoi,  (hlnlng.  and  maliu.  nutiiuu,  black.  1 
A  black  or  greenlih-black  mineral  found  lu 
Blleaia  and  other  plaeeit  and  coDilatlns 
chiefly  of  allica,  oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and 

BtUpn'oBlderlta  (itllp-nfi-ild'tr-lt),  n.  [Or. 
(titonoi,  iblning,  Bndnd^rH,  Iron]  A  mlD' 
eral  of  a  brownTab  black  colour,  niaaalre.  in 
cuTT^ig  coDoretlona,  aplendcnt  and  reain- 
oua     It  li  an  hjrdntad  peroilda  of  Iron 

Btllt  (aUK)  n.  [ProT.^  XiU,  a  cmtch.  a 
plaugh-handle;  Dan.  dvlu,  Sw.  iiylu,  L.O. 
and  1).  lUll.  a.  lUla.  a  atUt  llie  root  It 
probably  that  of  araiuf.]  1.  A  long  piece  o( 
wood  with  a  reat  for  the  loot,  uaad  in  palia 
lor  walking  with  the  feet  taiaed  abote  the 
BTonnd, 


BtUt-Mrd,  BtUt^pleTW  (rtilt'bATd.  atllt'- 
pluv-erX  tL    A  wading  bird  hayli^  remark- 


ably long  alenderlega.afeaturefnmwhichlt 
dnlTeaTu  common  name.  The  lUK-bird  of 
mntry  li  the  Hiinantopui  nulanoj)- 
i(  naluraliata.     It  baa  a  long  atralgfit 


].  alao  very  long  wfnga  for  l(a  ali 

tihlblta  a  general  white  i 
ind  wingain  the  male  bi 


hTc'w'' 


'^l^t^: 

,     :C'. 

r3» 

retting 

being  on  atlltt.    Arebea  of  A^ktnd  i 
fiequently  In  all  the  medl«>al  atylea, 

belghtwhen  archeaof  dlDenntwldUu 
OMd  In  tbe  aame  range. 
fltlltUy  (atUtill).  e  t.     To  raiaa  aa  ou  i 


sultok 


2(^ 


STINT 


BtUton  (lUl'ton),  a.  Applied  to  a  well- 
known  and  highly  esteemed  solid,  rich, 
white  cheese,  originally  made  at  Stilton^ 
Hnntingdonsnire,  out  now  chiefly  made  in 
Leicestershire. 

BtUton  (stirton).  n.  Stilton  cheese.  See 
the  adiective. 

Stilt-plOYOr,  n.      See  STTLT-BIRD. 

8tilty(stilfi),a.  Inflated;  pompous;  stilted. 
Quart  Rev. 

Stlllie  (stImX  n.  (A.  Sax.  setma,  a  gleam, 
brightness.]  A  glimpse:  a  glimmer;  the 
faintest  form  of  any  object;  the  slightest 
degree  perceptible  or  imaginable.  [Scotch.! 

Btlmpart  (stim'plirt).  n.  The  eighth  part  of 
a  Winchester  bushel.    [Scotch.  ] 

BtimiUant  (stim'u-lant).  a.  [L.  itimukma, 
$HmulatUii,  ppr.  of  cttmttlo.  See  Stimu- 
late.] Serving  to  stimulate ;  provocatire ; 
inciting ;  specifically,  in  med.  producing  a 
quickly  diffused  and  transient  Increase  of 
Tit  il  energy  and  strength  of  action  in  the 
heart  and  arteries. 

Btlmulant  (stim'&lantX  n.  1.  That  which 
stimulates,  provokes,  or  incites;  a  stimulus; 
a  spur. 

The  stimutaHt  used  to  attract  at  first  must  be  not 
only  continued,  but  heightened  to  keep  up  the  at- 
traction. Dr.  H.  Mor*. 

2.  In  vmA.  an  agent  which  produces  a  oulckly 
diffused  and  transient  increase  ox  vital 
energy  in  the  organism  or  some  part  of  it 
Stimulants  are  of  two  classes :  tne  former 
comprises  medicinal  substances ;  tiie  latter 
warmth.  cold«  electricity,  galvanism,  and 
mental  agents  such  as  music,  joy.  hope, 
Ac.  Ammonia,  alcohol,  and  sulphuric  ether 
are  commonly  employed  as  stimulants. 
Stimulants  have  also  been  divided  into  qen- 
ereU  and  topical,  according  as  they  affect 
the  whole  system  or  a  particular  part 
Stimulate  (stim'Q-l&t).  v.  t  pret  &  pp.  stim- 
ulated; ppr.  Btimulating,  [L.  atimulo,  ttim- 
ulatum.  to  prick  with  a  goad,  to  urge  on, 
from  Btimultu,  a  goad.  Root  stig,  Or.  $tiz6, 
to  prick:  allied  to  stick,  stiiig  (which  see).] 

1.  Lit.  to  prick  or  goad.  Hence— 2.  To  ex- 
cite, rouse,  or  animate  to  action  or  more 
vigorous  exertion  by  some  pungent  motive 
or  by  persuasion :  to  spur  on;  to  incite;  as. 
to  sHrnvJats  one  by  the  hope  of  reward,  or 
by  thfe  prospect  of  glory. 

I  am  certain  that  rapid  travellini;  is  a  {Treat  aid  to 
mental  activity.  It  rouses,  excites,  quickens,  and 
st$m$iiates  the  souL  CortthiU  Mag. 

8.  To  excite  greater  vitality  or  keenness 
in :  in  mtd.  to  produce  a  quickly  diffused 
and  transient  increase  of  vital  energy  and 
strength  of  action  in;  to  excite  the  organic 
action  of,  as  any  part  of  the  animal  economy. 
'  A  dull  and  sluggish  sense,  a  flat  and  insipid 
taste  of  good,  unless  it  l>e  quickened  and 
gtimutaUd.'  Cudtoorth.—SYH.  To  animate, 
incite,  encourage,  impel,  urge,  instigate, 
rouse,  spur. 

Btlmillate  (stim'tk-liitV  v.i.  To  act  as  a 
stimulus.  *  Urged  by  the  gtim%Uating  goad.' 
Gay. 

Extreme  cold  stimtulatts,  prodiirin|{'  first  a  rieour. 
and  then  a  ff lowing  heat ;  those  thiai^  which  snniu- 
late  in  the  extreme  excite  pain.  Arbutkuot. 

StlmulatiOIl  (stiro-d-la'shonX  n.  1.  The  act 
of  stimulating  or  exciting;  the  effect  pro- 
duced. '  The  providential  stimulatioiu  and 
excitations  of  the  conscience.'  Bp.  Ward  — 

2.  In  med.  a  quickly  diffused  and  transient 
increase  of  vital  energy. 

StUnulatlye  (stim'ulat-ivX  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  stimulating. 

In  his  translation  of  the  Scriptarea  he  left  out  the 
Book  of  Kinn.  as  too  conifeniai  and  too  stimuiattv* 
to  their  warlilce  propensities.  J/timaM, 

SttmnlAtiye  (KUm'dlat-iv).  n.  That  which 
stimulates:  that  which  rouses  into  more 
vigorous  action. 

The  f^ef  which  the  loss  of  friends  occasioned 
Johnson  seems  to  have  been  a  frequent  ttimu/ative 
with  him  to  composition.  Sir  y.  Hawkins. 

BtimnlAtor  (stim'Q-Ut-6rX  n.  One  that 
stimulates. 

BtlmulatTMS  (stim'O-l&t-res),  n.  A  female 
who  stimulates  or  animates. 

BtimillOM  (stim'Qlds).  a.  In  hot.  covered 
with  stings  or  stimuli. 

BttmnlOB  (stim'Q-liiB),  n.  pi.  StUnull  (stim'- 
Q-UX  [L.  See  STIMULATE.]  1  Lit.  agond; 
hence,  something  that  excites  or  rouses  the 
mind  <w  spirits ;  something  that  incites  to 
action  or  exertion;  an  incitement;  as,  the 
hope  of  gain  is  a  powerful  utimulua  to  labour 
and  action.  —2.  In  med.  that  which  produces 
a  quickly  diffused  or  transient  increase  of 
vital  energy  and  stren^rth  of  action.— 8.  In 
6ot  a  sting ;  as,  the  nettle  is  furnished  with 
stimtUL 


Btlng  (stingX  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  stung  (stang  is 
obsolete):  ppr.  stinging.  [A.  Sax.  stinaan, 
to  thrust,  to  stab,  to  pierce,  to  sting;  IceL 
stingo,  Sw.  stinga,  Dan.  sUnge  (and  stikke), 
O.H.O.  stingan,  Ooth.  sUggan.  A  nasalized 
form  corresponding  to  stick,  stitch;  akin 
also  to  stink.  The  same  root  is  also  in  stim- 
ulate f which  see).]  1.  To  pierce  or  wound 
with  tne  sharp-pointed  organ  with  which 
certain  animals  and  plants  are  furnished; 
to  poison  or  goad  with  a  sting ;  thus  a  bee, 
a  scorpion,  or  a  nettle  may  sting  a  person. 
Also  said  of  serpents  and  other  animals  (as 
sea-nettlesX  'Those  thorns  that  in  her 
bosom  lodge  to  prick  and  sting  her.*  Shak. 

What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  serpent  itifirAct  twice? 

S/M*. 
2.  To  pain  acutely,  as  if  with  a  sting;  as»  the 
conscience  is  stung  with  rerooisa 

Slander  stinj^s  the  brave.  P*^. 

8.  To  stimulate;  to  goad. 

She  was  tryinf;  to  task  her^lf  nfi  to  her  duty.  At 
last  khe  stMH£  herself  into  its  performance  bjr  a  suspi- 
cion. J/rx.  OasJk^U. 

Sting  (stingX  V.  i.  To  use  a  sting;  to  practise 
stinging,  as  bees:  used  also  of  serpents 
biting. 

At  the  last  it  (wine)  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and 
stingtth  like  aa  adder.  Prov.  xxiiL  33. 

Sting  (sting),  n.  (A.  Sax.  sting,  Icel. 
stingr.  See  the  verb.]  1.  A  sharp-pointed 
weapon  or  instrument  with  which  certain 
insects  are  armed  by  nature  for  their 
defence,  and  which  they  thrust  from  the 
hinder  part  of  the  body  to  pierce  any  animal 
that  annoys  or  provokes  them.  In  most 
instances  this  instrument  is  a  tube,  through 
which  a  poisonous  matter  is  discharged, 
which  inflames  the  flesh,  and  in  some 
instances  proves  fatal  to  life.  Also  applied 
indiscriminately  to  such  organs  as  the  poison- 
fangs  or  teetli  of  serpents  or  the  poison-fangs 
in  the  mouths  of  spiders.— 2.  The  thrust  of  a 
stinginto  the  flesh.  'Smart  as  lizards' «fi}ij^.' 
ShaJt.—Z.  Anything  that  gives  acute  pain;  as, 
the  stings  of  remorse;  the  stings  of  reproach. 
'  Slander,  whose  sting  is  sharper  than  the 
sword'a'  Shak.— 4.  The  biting,  sarcastic, 
or  cutting  effect  of  words ;  the  point,  as  in 
an  epigram. 

It  Is  not  the  Jerk  or  stiujir  ot  an  epi|^ara,  nor  the 
seeming  contradiction  of  a  poor  antithesis.    Dryden. 

5.  That  which  gives  the  principal  pain  or 
constitutes  the  principal  terror. 

The  stin^  of  death  is  sin.         t  Cor.  rv.  56. 

6  An  impulse ;  an  incitement :  a  stimulus. 
*  The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense. ' 
Shak.— 7.  In  bot.  anamegiventoasortof  hair 
with  which  many  plants  are  furnished,  which 
secretes  a  poisonous  fluid,  which,  when  intro- 
duced under  the  skin  of  animals,  produces 
pain.  The  stinging  nettles  are  provided  with 
this  kind  of  weapon,  and  also  several  species 
of  the  nat  order  Malphigiaceie. 

Sting-and-ling(sting'and-ling),a(fv.  [SHm, 
a  pole,  and  ling,  a  rope]  [Sootch]  1.  By 
force:  vi  et  armis.— 2.  Entirely;  completely. 
Sir  W.  Scott. 

Stingaree  (sting-ga-r6').  n.  Same  as  Sting- 
ray. 

Stlng-lmll  (sting^nl),  n.  A  flsh  of  the  genus 
Tracninns  (T.  draco).    See  Webver. 

Stinger  (sting'dr).  n.  He  who  or  that  which 
stings,  vexes,  or  gives  acute  pain. 

Sting-flBh  (sting'flsh),  n.  The  Trachinus 
vipera.    See  Weevbr. 

8tmgll7(Btin'Ji-li),  adv.  In  a  stingy  manner; 
with  mean  covetousness ;  in  a  niggardly 
manner. 

Stinginess  (stin'ji-nes).  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  stingy;  extreme  avarice;  mean 
covetousness;  niggardliness. 

Stinging  (sting^ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Piercing 
with,  or  as  with,  a  sting;  goading;  causing 
acute  pain;  sharp;  keen;  pungent;  as,  a 
stinging  blow;  a  stinging  reproof. 

He  wrapped  her  w.-»rm  in  his  seaman's  coat. 
Against  the  shu^ing  blast.  Long/eUont, 

2.In6ot.  applied  to  a  plant  covered  witlirtcid, 
sharp-pointed,  liristly  hairs  which  emit  an 
irritating  fluid  when  touched,  as  the  nettle. 

Stlnglngly(Bting'ing.li),o</».  With  stinging. 

Stingless  (stiug'lesX  a.  Having  no  sting. 
^mk. 

Stingo  (sting'gd),  n.  [From  sting,  alluding 
to  the  sharpness  of  the  taste.]  Pungent  or 
strong  ale;  rare  good  liouor.  '  A  cup  of  old 
stingo.'    Addison.    [Colloq] 

Sting-ray  (sting^ra).  n.  A  flsh  belonging  to 
the  gennsTrygnn.nat  order  Elasmobranchii, 
family  Trygonids.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
Itmg.  flexible,  whip-like,  and  smooth  tail, 
which  is  armed  witli  a  projecting  bony  spine, 


verv  sharp  at  the  point,  and  furnished  along 
both  edges  with  sharp  cutting  teeth.  Only 
one  species  (T.  pastinaea)  occurs  in  the 
British  seas,  and  is  popularly  known  as  the 
fire-Jlaire. 

Sting- Winkle  (sting' wing -klX  n.  The 
fishermen's  name  for  a  common  species  of 
shell,  Murex  eritiaeeus.  It  is  so  named  by 
them  from  its  making  round  holes  in  the 
other  shell-fish  with  its  beak. 

Stin(K7  (sting'i),  a.  Having  power  to  sting  or 
proaucepain;  stinging;  as,  tLstingy  criticism. 

Stingy  (stin'Ji),  a.  [Perhaps  from  stii^: 
comp.  sprinq,  springe;  swing,  swinge.  But 
more  probablv  for  skingy,  skinchy,  from 
Prov.  £.  skinch,  to  give  scant  measure,  to 
pinch.  (See  Skinch.  )  The  change  of  sik  to 
St  is  exemplified  by  Sc.  stime,  from  A.  Sax. 
setma,  a  gleam.]  1.  Extremely  close-fisted 
and  covetous;  meanly  avaricious:  niggardly; 
narrow-hearted;  as.  a  stingy  churL  '  A  stingy 
old  dog  he  la*   Didtens. 

He  (Harold)  gained  a  reputation  which  chmg  to  alt 
his  descendants  of  being  rather  near  and  stiHi'y  to  his 
retaiDCfS  in  the  matter  M  meat  and  drink.  £dtM.Jiep. 

2.  Scanty;  not  full  or  plentiful.  '  When  your 
teams  drag  home  the  stingy  harvest'  Long- 
fellouf. 

Stink  (stingk),  v.i.  pret  stunJt  (stank  is  ob- 
solescent): ppr.  stinking.  (A.  Sax.  stinean, 
to  give  out  an  odour  good  or  bad,  D.  and  O. 
stinken,  Dan.  stinke,  to  stink.  Closely  alUed 
to  stina,  and  therefore  to  stick.  Stench  is  a 
derivative  and  softened  form.]  To  emit  a 
strong  offensive  smell;  to  send  ont  a  disgust- 
ing odour:  hence, /ig.  to  be  in  bad  odour;  to 
have  a  bad  reputa^on. 

When  the  children  of  Anrnion  nw  that  they  ttnmt- 
before  David,  the  children  of  Aramon  sent  and  hired 
the  Syrians  of  Bethrehob.  «  Sam.  a.  6. 

Stink  (stingk),  v.t  To  annoy  with  an  offen- 
sive smell. 

Stink  (stingkX  n.  1.  A  strong  offensive  smell ; 
a  disgusting  odour;  a  stench. — 2.  A  dis- 
agreeable exposure.   [Slang.] 

Stinkaztl  (stfngk'&rdX  n.  1.  A  mean,  stink- 
iug.  paltry  fellow. 

You  perpetual  stiMkard,  go ;  talk  to  tamtvm  an<l 
ostlers,  you  slave.  B.  yoms0t$. 

2.  A  name  given  to  tiie  teledu  (Jfydotu 
nUlicevs).    See  TELEDU. 

Stlnk-DUl  (stingk'bftlX  ^  A  preparation 
of  pitch,  rosin,  nitre,  gunpowder,  colo- 
phony, asafcetida,  and  other  offensive  and 
suffocating  ingredients,  placed  in  eartheu 
jars,  formerly  used  for  throwing  on  to  aa 
enemy's  decks  at  close  quarters,  and  still  in 
use  with  Eastern  pirates. 

Stinker  (stingk'to).  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
stinks;  something  intended  to  offend  by  the 
smell;  a  stinkpot    Harvey. 

Stinkhom  (stin^k'hom).  n.  A  speciat  of 
fungus,  Phallus  vmpwUeus. 

Stinkingly  (stingklng-li).  adv.  In  a  sthik- 
ing  manner;  disgustingly;  with  an  offensive 
smell. 

Stinkpot  (stingk'potX  n.  1.  A  pot  or 
jar  of  stinking  materials;  a  chamber-pot. 
5moUee<.— 2.  A  disinfectant  Harvep. 
Stinker.— 3.  A  stink-ball  (which  seel 

StinkBtone(stingk'st6nXn.  BsanetaAn 
conite. 

Stinktrap  (stingk'trapX  n.  A  contrivance 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  effluvia  from  the 
openings  of  drains;  a  stench-tngp. 

Stinkwood  (stmgk'wndX  n.    See  Orso- 

DAPHNE. 

stint  (stint),  v.t  [A.  Sax.  styntan,  sUntan, 
to  blunt  or  dull,  from  stunt,  blunt,  doll, 
stupid ;  Sw.  stunta,  to  shorten;  Icel.  stuttr 
(without  the  n),  short,  stytta,  to  shorten. 
See  Stunt.]  1.  To  restrain  within  certain 
limits ;  to  bound ;  to  confine ;  to  limit ;  to 
restrict  to  a  scanty  allowance;  as,  to  stmi 
the  mind  in  knowledge;  to  stint  a  person  in 
his  roeala 

Nature  wisely  th'Ntt  our  appetite.         Drydtm, 

2.  t  To  put  an  end  to;  to  cause  to  cease;  to 
stop  entirely.  '  Make  war  breed  peace, 
make  peace  sf«n<  war.'  Shak,  'Stint  thy 
babbling  tonsue.'  B.  Jonson,—S.  To  assign 
a  certam  task  in  labour,  which  being  per- 
formed the  person  is  excused  from  further 
labour  for  the  day  or  for  a  certain  time. — 
4.  To  spare;  to  slacken:  with  an  inflnitire. 

Sn.ire  not  to  spur,  nor  sfinf  to  ride. 

Until  tiiou  come  to  lair  Tweedside.    Str  tf'.  S<9it. 

Stint  (stintX  V.  i.  To  cease;  to  stop:  to  desist 
'  And  8 wean  shell  never  irh'nt '    Shak. 

Steblt  (stintX  n.  1.  Limit;  bound;  restraint. 
'To  sacrifice  without  stint  jcnr  thought. 
your  time,  your  money.*  KingsUy.  —  i.  A 
quantity  assigned;  proportion  allotted;  an 


nUe.  flkr.  fat  ffiH;       mi.  met,  h«r;       pine,  ptn:       n6te.  not  move:      t&he.  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       ti.  Sc  abttue;     y,  8c.  U^ 
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BTIRRUF 


•Uotiai]  task  or  performance;  u,  a  certain 
ttmtoi  work. 

H*  lirr»  TTTf  tnurh  like  other  men  hi  the  Hotne- 
held  BnpAd* :  lUay*  hesvily.  thou|(h  not  rcfulariy ; 
bat  ha  alwajr*  hA»  two  i^ffiitru  dt  ctmr,  at  leut.  on 
: ;  that's  iits  tli$tt.  Lawrtnei. 


t  A  name  ^rtn  to  certain  tpeciet  of  birds 
of  tbe  7M1IU  Trinsa.  family  Scolopacidie,  as 
T  Muitiia  and  T  Trmminekii. 

BtlBtanoe  t  (ttinfans),  tu  Bettraint;  stop- 
pa^ce.  stint. 

BttAtadxitn  (Btint'ed-nM).  n.  Stato  of  being 
allnted. 

Sttnttr  (tUnt'ArX  n.  One  wbo  or  that  which 
•tinU.    SoutK 

Bttpa  (B^paX  n.  A  genus  of  grasses.  See 
riAms-ORAfls. 

Stipe  (sUdX  n.  [L.  tHpet,  a  stock,  a  tmnk.] 
In  hM  (a)  the  petiole  of  the  fronds  of  ferns. 
(b)  The  stem  of  treo-fems.  (e)  The  stem 
vhicb  carries  the  piieus  of  such  fungi  as  the 
afsrtcs 

Mp#l  (strpelX  n.  In  6o<.  a  secondary  stip- 
ule situated  at  the  base  of  the  leaflets  of  a 
oooipoiind  leal 

ftlptfUl  (stl'pend).ffi  (L.  atipendiumstipB, 
aTooation.  and  pendo,  to  weigh  out  ]  Any 
pertodlcat  payment  for  services;  an  annual 
salary  ot  allowance;  espeoially,  the  income 
of  an  ecclesiastical  liTlng.  In  Scotland,  a 
tens  applied  spedflcally  to  the  provision 
made  for  the  support  of  the  parochial  min- 
isten  of  the  Established  Church.  It  consists 
of  payments  made  in  money  or  grain,  or 
botJi,  varying  in  amount  according  to  tlie 
cslent  of  the  parish  and  the  state  of  the 
free  teinds.  or  of  any  other  fund  specially 
sei  apart  for  the  purpose. 

tttaMBd  (stfpendX  «.t  To  pay  by  setUed 
^•ndorwsges.    Skelton,    [Rare.] 

f^l>f^*iHan  (sti-pen-d&'ri-an).  a.  Mer- 
cenary: hired :  acting  from  mercenary  con- 
ilderatiofis;  sttpendiaKV.  '5(^»endarianra- 
nmdttf,'   Anna  Sewara. 

^^•ndlftrilli  (sUpen'dl-T'ri.anX  a.  Act- 
lav  from  mercenary  considerations ;  hired ; 
stipendiary. 

BtlJttnitlaTT  (sd-pen'di-a-rh.  n.  [L.  Hipen- 
^imtirna  See  STIPIRD  ]  Beceiving  wages 
or  «lary;  performing  services  for  a  stated 
priee  or  eompensatioiL 

Ris  CTcat  wttpendimry  prelate  came  with  troop«  of 
c«a  •pnatiiedhoweniea  aot  half  fuO.        Ktuiit*. 

—StivtndiaiTf  ettaU,  in  law,  a  feud  or  estate 
grsnted  in  return  for  services,  generally  of 
a  military  kind.  —  Stiptndiafy  magistraU, 
la  Britain,  a  paid  magistrate  actinff  in  large 
tofwos  under  an  appmntment  by  the  home- 
secretarv  on  behalf  of  the  crown. 
tttpcndlary  (stI-pen'di-a-riX  n.  l.  One  who 
pcifoims  servicea  for  a  settled  payment, 
salary,  or  stipend. 

irthoa  ait  becoeie 

1  A  stipendiary  magistrate.  See  the  adjec- 
Uva.  —t.  In  iois,  a  feudatory  who  owed  ser- 
viosa  to  his  lord. 

BttpadlaU  (stl-pen'di-itX  V  t  To  endow 
wOb  a  stIpeiM  or  salary. 

ti  m  tp>oA  to  endow  colleges,  and  found  chairs,  and 
t«  atifrmdimit  profeakonu  It.  Taylor, 

UllWllinil  (strpend-lesX  a.    Without  a 

■Upend  or  oompenaation. 
MdbpM  (ttrpftiX  *L    In  ftot  same  as  Stipe. 
tttpiDBnil(stIp1-fonnXa.  (L.  tttp'*.  a  trunk, 

mAfmrma,  form.]    In  hoU  having  the  ap- 

poarsoeeof  the  trunk  of  an  endogenous  tree. 

aa  Ibe  pap«w  and  other  simple -stemmed 

esoccBa 
MfiEtaU  (slSp14At).  a.    In  &ot  elevated  on 

aMaft  which  la  neither  a  petiole  nor  a  pe- 

duada,  a^  for  asampla.  some  kinds  of  car- 


Ittppto  (stIplX  «.t    p.  itippeUn,  dim.  and 

fret  <>f  I^  *^  O'  9tkpp9n,  to  make  dots  or 

Nitets;  Dl  sti^,  LO.  ttipp^f  a  dot.  a  point] 

To  aograve  bv  means  of  dots,  in  distinction 

boas  eogravug  in  Unea;  as,  to  ttippU  a 

>]riBg  of  — aP  pieces  can  not  ahogrether 
ta,  gtifftid,  spotty  effect.      Mitmtm. 

8Cll9|UtllC (stipl.  stiplingX n.  In 
a  saode  of  producing  the  desired  effect 
by  IB  Sana  of  dota:  also  called  the  dotttd 
^1,  ta  eootradistinctlon  to  tngrawng  in 
kme*  By  ttda  method  the  resemblance  to 
ctetk  drawtoga  is  produced.  Few  platea  in 
'  t  are  now  woduced  without  a  large 
Utre  of  line  in  all  parts,  flesh  excepted. 
;(s«iptlkXmanfla.  SeeSmmo. 
(stivrd-laX.«-  pL  8ttpil]»(stip^- 

_  (stIp.fl-U'shus. 
of,  or  belonging  to, 


or  standing  in  the  place  of  stipules ;  grow- 
ing on  stipules,  or  close  to  them ;  as,  itipu- 
lar  g\»nd^  Stipuiar  bwU,  such  as  are  en- 
veloped by  the  stipules,  as  in  the  tulip>tree. 

Btlpnlary  (stlp'Q-Ia-riX  a.  In  bot  relating 
to  stipules;  sttpular. 

Btipu&te  (stii/6-lAtX  v.i.  pret  ±  pp.  sttptt- 
laud;  ppr.  itipuiatwff.  (L  itipulor,  §ttpu- 
latutf  to  covenant,  to  stipmate;  origin  doubt- 
ful; conip.  O.L.  itiptUus,  firm.]  To  make 
an  agreement  or  covenant  with  anv  person 
or  persons  to  do  or  forbear  anything;  to 
contract;  to  settle  terms;  to  bargain;  as^  A 
has  BtipuiaUd  to  build  a  bridge  within  a 
given  time ;  B  has  BtipulaUd  not  to  annoy 
or  interdict  our  trade ;  A  has  $tipulated  to 
deliver  me  his  horse  for  flf  ty  guineas. 

The  Romaas  .  .  .  sti^Miateit  with  the  Carthagini- 
ans to  furnish  them  with  ships  for  transport  and  war. 

Ar^MthnM. 

BtipillAte  (sUp'Q-l&tX  a.  In  bot  having 
stipules  on  it;  as,  a  ttifndate  stalk. 

Stipulated  (stip'il-lit-ed).  p.  and  a.  Agreed 
on;  contracted;  covenanted;  determined  by 
stipulation.  '  llie  prelates  might  send  their 
Btipulated  proportion  of  vauals  into  the 
field.'    HaUanu 

Stlpulatton  (stip-Qla'shonX  n.  [L  sttpti- 
latio,  stipulatiom*.  See  STIPULATE.]  l.The 
act  of  stipulating,  agreeing,  or  covenanting; 
a  contracting  or  bargaining.— 2.  That  which 
is  stipulated  or  agreed  upon :  a  contract  or 
bargain,  or  a  particular  article  or  item  in  a 
contract ;  as,  tiie  ttipuiationM  of  the  sllied 
powers  to  furnish  each  his  contingent  of 
troops;  a  contract  containing  so  many  stipu- 
lations.—S.  In  late,  an  undertaking  In  the 
nature  of  bail  taken  in  the  admiralty  courts. 
4.  In  bot.  the  situation  and  structure  of  the 
stipules. 

Bmmlator  (stlp'Q-Ut-^rX  n.  One  who  stipu- 
lates, contracts,  or  covenanta 

Stipule  (stip'QlX  n.  [L  ttiptOa,  a  stalk, 
a  straw,  dim.  of  stipeM,  a  trunk.]  In  bot  a 
small  leaf-like  appendage  to  the  leal  Stip- 
ules are  commonly  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  petiole  in 
pairs,  either  adhering  to  it 
or  standing  separate.  They 
are  ustully  of  a  more  deli- 
cate texture  than  the  leaf, 
but  vary  in  this  respect  as 
well  as  in  form  and  colour. 
In  describing  them  the  terms 
used  for  the  leaf  are  em- 
ployed. They  are  generally 
considered  as  analogous  to 
the  leaves,  or  acoessonr  to 
them,  and  are  sometimes 
transformed  into  leaflets. 
Stipules  are  not  of  constant 
occurrence,  not  being  found 
in  all  plants;  but  where 
they  occur  they  frequently  charaeterixe  a 
whole  famUy,  aa  in  Legununosce,  Bosaoea, 
Malvacev.  Ac. 

Stlpuled(stip'<UdX«.  Inftotfuraisbedwith 
stipules  or  leafy  appendagea 

Stir  (st6rX  v.f.  pret  A  pp.  ttimd;  ppr.  stir- 
ring. [A.  Sax.  styrian,  sttrian,  to  stir,  to 
move,  to  agitate;  allied  to  D.  storsn,  Sw. 
stdra,  O.  stdrsn,  to  disturb ;  the  root  being 
probably  seen  also  in  start,  storm,]  I.  To 
move;  to  change  place  in  any  manner. 

My  foot  I  had  never  yet  in  five  days  been  able  to 
stir.  Sir  IK  Ttm^t, 

8.  To  agitate;  to  cause  the  particlea  of.  as  of 
a  liquid,  to  change  places  by  passing  some- 
thing through  it;  to  disturb. 
My  mind  b  troubled.  Uka  a  fountain  ««£rTV^    Shmk. 

&  To  agitate;  to  bring  into  debate;  to  moot; 

JSMrnetqoesiioMorjwMlctioa.       Bmt»H. 

4.T0  incite  to  action;  to  instigate;  to  prompt 
'An  Ate  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife.' 
Shak.—h.  To  excite;  to  raise;  to  put  Into 
motion.  *And  for  her  sake  some  mutiny 
willsftr.'  Dryden.— 6.  To  awaken;  to  rouse, 
as  from  sleep. 

Nay.  then,  'tis  dme  to  stir  him  from  his  trance. 

Shak. 

—To  Stir  up,  (a)  to  indte;  to  animate;  to 

instigate  by  inilaming  passions;  as»  to  stir 

up  a  nation  to  rebellion. 

The  wetds  of  Judas  were  very  good,  and  able  to 
stir  them  a^^  to  valour.  a  Mac  slv.  if. 

(6)  To  excite ;  to  put  into  action ;  to  begin ; 
as.  to  stir  up  a  mutiny  or  insurrection ;  to 
stir  up  strife,  (e)  To  quicken ;  to  enliven ; 
to  make  nuwe  lively  or  vigorous;  as,  to  stir 
ftp  the  mind.  (d\  To  disturb ;  as»  to  stir  up 
the  sediment  of  liquor.— Sm.  To  move,  in- 
cite, awaken,  rouse,  animate,  stimulate,  ex- 
cite, provoke. 


Leaf  with  Sti- 
pules, s  t. 


Stir  ( stftr  X  V.  i,  1.  To  make  a  disturbing  or 
agitating  motion,  as  in  a  liquid  by  paudng 
something  through  it. 

The  more  you  stir  in  it  the  more  it  stinks. 

Ltni  Ijttltm. 
f.  To  move  one's  self;  to  so  or  be  carried  in 
any  manner;  to  change  pUoe ;  to  pass  from 
inactivity  to  motion ;  as.  he  is  not  able  to 
stir  from  home,  or  to  sf ir  abroad. 

I  will  not  let  him  stir 
Till  I  have  used  the  approved  mesas  I  have.    SJkaJt. 

8.  To  be  in  motion ;  not  to  be  still ;  to  be 
enlivened;  as,  he  is  continually  stirring. 
'All  hell  shaUffir  for  this.'  8hak.  'Such 
a  merry,  nimble,  stirring  spirit'  Shak.— 
4.  To  become  the  object  of  notice  or  conver- 
sation; to  be  on  foot  '  What  wisdom  stirs 
amongst  you  T '    Shak. 

Thev  fancy  they  have  a  right  to  talk  freely  tmon 
everything  that  stirs  or  appears.  Hratts. 

6.  To  be  roused;  to  be  excited. 

You  show  too  much  of  that 
For  which  the  people  stir.  SMaJt. 

6.  To  be  already  out  of  bed  in  the  momlut;. 

If  the  gentlewoman  that  attends  the  general's  wife 
be  stirrtHjp,  tell  her.  there's  one  Casno  entreats  of 
her  a  little  favour  of  speech.  SAaJt. 

Stir  (st«rX  n.  [IceL  styrr„  a  stir.  tnmnU. 
brawl,  disturbance.  See  the  verb]  1.  The 
state  of  being  in  motion  or  in  action;  agita- 
tion: tumult;  bustle;  noiae  or  various  move- 
menta 

Why  all  these  words,  this  dsmoor  and  this  sttrf 

Sir  y.  Dtnhmm. 
Consider,  after  so  much  stir  about  the  genus  and 
species,  bow  few  words  have  yet  setded  definition*. 

L0<kt. 

2.  Public  disturbance  or  commotion;  tunual- 
tuous  disorder;  seditious  uproar. 

Being  advertised  of  some  st&s  raised  by  his  un- 
natural stms  in  England,  he  departed  from  Ireland 
without  a  bknr.  Sir  J.  DomUs. 

8.  Agitation  of  thoughta;  conflicting  pas- 
sion* :  excitement  'The  fits  and  ms  ofa 
mind.'    Shak. 

Stir(stirXn.  Sir.  SirW.Seott  [Scottish 
vulgarism] 

Stirabout  (stdr'a-boutX  n.  A  dish  formed 
of  oatmeal  boiled  in  water  to  a  certain  con- 
sistency, or  of  oatmeal  and  dripping  mixed 
together  and  stirred  about  in  a  frying-pan. 

Stlrlated  (stir'i-ftt-edX  a.  [L.  stiria,  an 
icicle.  ]  Adorned  with  j^ndants  like  icicles. 

StlriOUSt  (stii^i-us).  a.  fSee  above.]  Be- 
sembling  Icicles.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Stlrk  (8t«rkX  n.  [A.  Sax.  sfyre  styrie,  a 
dim.  from  steor,  a  steer.  ]  A  bullock  or  heifer 
between  one  and  two  years  old.    [Scotch.  ] 

Stlrless  (stdr'lesX  a.  StiU  without  stirring; 
very  oulet 

Stlrpt(st«rpXn.  fL  sfjvps,  a  stock.]  Stock: 
race;  fomily.  '80  is  she  sprong  of  noble 
stirpe.'  Chaucer.  'Divers  great  families  and 
stirps.'  Spenser. 

StllplOUlture(st«i^pi-kul-tarXn.  [L.  stirps, 
a  stock,  and  cultura,  cultura]  Ttia  breed- 
ing of  special  stocks  or  racea. 

Stirps  (ftt^rpsX  n.  pL  Stirpes  (Bt«i^p«z). 
[L.]  In  law,  the  person  from  whom  a  famlly 
Is  descended;  family;  kindred.  See  Per 
stirpes,  under  Pkil 

Stlrrace  t  (stdr'&JX  n.  The  act  of  stirring ; 
stir;  conunotion.  *  Every  small  stirrage 
waketh  them.'    Granger . 

Stirrer  (st^r'to).  n.  £  One  who  stirs  or  is 
in  motion.— 2.  One  who  or  that  which  puts 
in  motion;  especially,  an  instrument  to  keep 
a  solution  or  the  like  from  settling,  or  to 
mix  more  completely  the  components  of  a 
mixture.— 8.  A  riser  m  the  morning. 

Come  00;  give  ms  yom  hand,  sir;  aa  asrly  sSirrer 

SAaJt. 

4.  An  inciter  or  exciter;  an  instigator. 
Stirrer  up,  an  exciter;  an  instigator.    'A 
stirrer  up  of  auarrelf  betwixt  thy  neigh- 
bours. '    A  rimthnot. 

Stirring  (st^ingX  p-  and  a.  1.  Being  con- 
stantly in  motion:  charaeterixed  by  stir  or 
bustle;  active  in  business;  habitually  em- 
ployed in  some  kind  of  buslneit;  accus- 
tomed to  a  busy  life.  '  A  more  stirring  and 
intellectual  age  than  any  which  has  gone 
before  it'  Southsy.—2.  Animating;  rouaing: 
awakening;  stimulating;  exciting;  as,  a  stir- 
ring onUou. 

BtUTUP  (st^rupX  n.  (A.  Sax.  sUgsrdp,  stig- 
rdp,  smjp,  astUTupk  from  stigan,  to  mount 
or  ascend  (O.E.  steye,  stys\  and  rdp,  a  rope: 
IceLstmfp.  The  first  part  of  this  word  also 
occurs  in  stile,  stair.]  1.  A  strap  or  soom- 
thing  similar  hanging  from  a  saddle,  and 
having  at  its  lower  end  a  suitable  appli- 
ance for  receiving  the  foot  of  the  rider,  used 
to  aasiat  persons  in  mounting  a  horse,  and 
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to  enable  them  to  sit  iteadily  in  riding, 
as  well  M  to  relieve  them  by  supporting  a 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  bodv.— 2.  IlauL  a 
rope  with  an  eye  at  its  end,  tiurou^  which 
a  foot-rope  is  rore,  and  by  which  It  is  sup- 
ported. The  ends  of  stirrups  are  nailed  to 
the  yard,  and  they  steady  the  men  when 
reefing  or  furling  saila— 3.  In  maeh.  any 
piece  resembling  in  shape  and  functions  the 
stirrup  of  a  saddle. 

Stirrup -cop  (stdr'rup-kup),  n.  A  cup  of 
liquor  presented  to  a  rider  on  having 
mounted  his  horse  at  parting.  Sir  W.  Seoit 

Stirrup -iron  (stdr'rup-I-^rn),  n.  The  iron 
portion  of  a  stirrup. 

Surrup-leatlier  (stdr'rup-leTH-to).  n.  The 
leatiier  portion  of  a  stirrup. 

Stirm]>-pieoe(st6i'rup-p£sXn.  A  name  given 
to  a  piece  of  wood  or  iron  in  framing,  by 
which  any  part  is  suspended ;  a  vertical  or 
inclined  tie. 

Stlnrup-Strap  (st^r^mp-strapX  n.  A  stirrup- 
leather. 

Stltoh  (stichX  vX  (Softened  form  of  gtiek, 
8c.  »Uk€,  A.  Sax.  sCiewin,  to  pierce:  QMicken^ 
to  embroider,  to  stitch.  Ck>mp.  kirk,  church; 
dike.dilch,  Ac  See  STICK.  ]  l.To  form  stitches 
in ;  to  sew  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  on 
the  surface  of  the  fabric  a  continuous'  line 
of  stitches ;  as.  to  $titeh  a  collar  or  a  shirt- 
front— 2.  To  unite  together  by  sewing;  as, 
to  stitch  the  leaves  of  a  book.— S.  In  agri. 
to  form  into  ridges.— To  stitch  up,  to  mend 
or  unite  with  a  needle  and  thread ;  as,  to 
stitch  up  a  rent;  to  stitch  up  an  artery. 

Stitch  (StichX  V.  i.  To  practise  stitching;  to 
practise  needlework.    Hood. 

Stitch  (stich).  n.  1.  A  single  pass  of  a  needle 
in  sewing.  —2.  A  siuffle  turn  of  the  thread 
round  a  needle  in  knitting ;  a  link  of  yam ; 
as,  to  let  down  a  sHteh;  to  take  up  a  stitch. 

3.  In  agri  a  space  between  two  double  fur- 
rows in  ploughed  ground;  a  furrow  or  ridge. 

And  many  men  at  plough  he  made,  that  drove  earth 

here  and  there. 
And  turned  up  stitehts  orderly.  ChafmaM, 

4.  A  local  sharp  pain;  a  sharp  spasmodic 
pain  in  the  intercostal  muscles,  like  the 
piercing  of  a  needle;  as,  a  stiich  in  the  side. 

The  entrance  of  Mrs.  Witfer.  majestically  faint,  and 
with  a  condescending  ttit<h  in  her  side,  which  was 
her  company  manner.  DUkait. 

5.  A  contortion  or  twist  of  tiie  face.  Mar- 
ston.— 6.t  Space  passed  over  at  one  time; 
distance;  way. 

You  liave  gone  a  good  stitch;  you  may  well  be 
aweary.  Buuyan. 

Stitdiel  (stich'el),  fi.  A  kind  of  hairy  wool 
[Local] 

Stitcher  (stich'«r),  n.    One  that  stitchea 
StitChery  (stich'dr-i),  n.    Needlework:  In 
contempt 

Come.  Uy  aside  your  ttitehery;  play  the  idle  house- 
wife with  me  this  afternoon.  Sk»k. 

StitChfiOlent  (8tich'f»ln).  a.  Fallen,  as  a 
stitch  in  knitting.    Dryden. 

StitChiJDg  (sUchTngXn.  1.  The  act  of  sf  itch- 
ing.—2.  Work  done  by  sewing  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  continuous  line  of  stitches  is 
shown  on  the  surface  of  the  fabric— S.  t  The 
forming  of  land  into  ridges  or  divisions. 

Stitchwort  ( stich V6rt).  n.  [From  one  of 
the  species  being  supposed  to  be  an  effectual 
cure  for  stitch  in  the  side.]  The  English 
name  of  the  British  species  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Stellaria.    See  Stbllaria. 

StitiLt  SUthet  (stith).  n.  An  anvil  'The 
unitn  that  forgeth  sharp  swerdes  on  his 
stith.'    Chaucer. 

Stith,t8tlthet(stithXa.  [SeeSTiFr]  SUff; 
strong;  rigid. 

Stithy  (sUTH'iX  n.  [Also  stiddy.  So.  studdy, 
Icel  ststhi,  an  anvil ;  from  same  root  as  £. 
stsady,  stead.]    An  anvil 

*  Let  ne  sleep  on  that  hard  point,*  said  Vamey;  *  I 
cannoc  else  perfect  the  device  I  have  on  the  stithy' 

Sir  IV.  Sc«a. 

Stithy  (stiTHlX  v.t.  To  forge  on  an  anvil 
'The  forge  that  sUthitd  Mars  his  helm.' 
Shak. 

Stive  (sUvX  t.t.  pret  db  pp.  tfioed;  ppr.  stiv- 
ing.  [Probably  from  an  O.  Fr.  estxt>er,  cor- 
responding to  It  stivare,  Sp.  e*t\x>ar,  to 
stuir.  to  stow,  from  L  stipare,  to  cram.  In 
maaninff  2  rather  a  form  of  stew.  Comp. 
also  stifle.]  1. 1  To  stuff;  to  cram;  to  crowd; 
hence,  to  make  hot,  sultry,  and  close.  *  His 
chamber  being  commonly  ftitvd  with  friends 
or  suiton  of  one  kind  or  other.'  Sir  H. 
IFoOofk— 2.  To  stew,  as  meat 

StiTe  (sUv).  v.n.  To  be  sUfled ;  to  stew,  as 
in  a  cioae  atmosphere. 

I  Shan  go  out  in  a  homL  One  can  get  rid  of  a  few 
boots  ka  that  way  instead  U  stivimf  in  a  wretched 

Gfrgt  hiiat. 


StlTe  (sUv),  n.  [Comp.  G.  stauh^  Dan.  sfosv, 
dust]  The  floating  dust  in  flour-mills  dur- 
ing the  operation  of  grinding.    Siinnumds. 

Stive, t  n.    A  brothel;  a  stewa    Chaucer. 

Stiver  (strvArl  n.    [D.  ttuiver,  Dan.  styver.] 

1.  An  old  Dutch  coin  and  money  of  account, 
worth  about  Id.  sterling.  Hence— 2.  Any- 
thing of  little  value ;  a  button ;  a  straw ;  a 
flg.  'I  caro  not  a  stiver  for  ];>opularity.' 
Lord  Lytton. 

Stiver  t  (8trv«rX  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the 
stews:  a  harlot    BeatL  dr  FL 

Stoa  (std'aX  n.  [Or.,  a  porch.]  In  Oreek 
arch,  a  term  corresponding  with  the  Latin 
jiortieus,  the  ItaUan|»ortico,  and  the  English 
porch. 

Stoak  (stdk),  V.  t  (Comp.  O.  stocken,  to  stop.  ] 
To  stop  up;  to  choke.    [Local.] 

Stoat  (stOt),  n.  [Probably  from  Armor,  stdt, 
staot,  urine  of  animals;  staotdrez,  that  can- 
not rotain  its  urine;  from  the  fetid  odour 
given  out  by  the  fluid  secroted  by  the  an^ 
glands.  ]  The  ermine,  an  animal  of  the  genus 
Mustela,  the  M.  ErnUnea.    See  Ermine. 

StOblet(std^l).  n.    Stubble. 

Stocaht  (stdica),  n.  [Ir.  and  Gael  stocaeh^ 
a  kitchen-lounger.]  Aji  attendant;  a  hanger- 
on  :  an  old  Irish  term.    Spenser. 

StOCCade,  StOOCadO  (stok-kad',  stok-ka'dd). 
n.  [Fr.  estoceade,  Sp.  estooada.  It  stoccata, 
a  thrust  with  a  weapon,  from  Fr.  estoc,  Sp. 
estoque.  It  stoco,  a  rapier,  from  O.  stock,  a 
stick.  See  Stock.]  1.  A  stab;  a  thrust  with 
a  rapier. 

In  these  times  you  stand  on  distance,  your  passes, 
stoccadfis,  and  I  know  not  what  ShaJk. 

2.  A  Stockade.    See  Stockabb. 
StOOCade  (stok-kadO,  v.  t.   Same  as  Stockade. 
Stochastic  t  (sto-ka^k),  a.    [Or.  stochas- 

tikos,  coniectural,  from  stochazotnai,  to  aim 
at  a  mark,  to  conjecturo,  from  stochos,  a 
mark.]  Conjectural;  able  to  conjecture. 
Sir  T.  Browtie. 

Stock  (stok).  n.  [A.  Sax.  stoe.  ttoce,  a  stem, 
stick,  block;  D.  and  Dan.  stok,  Icel  stokkr, 
O.  stock,  stick,  stock,  block,  <&c.,  in  the 
plur.ll  stocks  (pi  a  vessel).  The  root  is  that 
of  stick,  V.  ana  n. ;  the  primary  notion  seems 
to  be  that  which  sticks  or  pieroes.  or  that 
which  .is  stuck  in  and  remains  fast,  and 
thence  a  trunk  or  stem.  The  derivative 
meanings  aro  generally  not  difficult  to  fol- 
low out]  1.  'The  stem  or  main  body  of  a 
tree  or  other  plant ;  the  fixed,  strong,  firm 
part;  the  trunk.  Job  xiv.  &— 2.  The  stem 
in  which  a  graft  is  inserted,  and  which  is  its 
support;  also,  the  stem  or  tree  that  furnishes 
slips  or  cuttings  (hence  meaning  6).  'A 
gentler  scion  to  ti^e  wildest  stock.'  Shak. 
'  Fair  slips  of  such  a  stock.  *    Shak. 

The  scion  overruleth  the  stocJk  quite.       Bactti. 

S.  Something  fixed  and  solid;  a  block;  a  post; 
a  pillar;  hence,  what  is  lifeless  and  sense- 
lesa  'When  all  our  fathera  worshipp'd 
stocks  and  stones.'  Milton.— A.  A  person  who 
is  as  lifeless,  dull,  and  senseless  as  a  iKMt  or 
block. 

Let's  be  no  stoics,  nor  no  stocks.  Shah. 

5.  The  principal  supporting  or  holding  part; 
the  part  in  which  others  aro  inserted  or  to 
which  they  aro  attached  in  order  to  give  a 
Arm  support  or  hold;  specifically,  (a)  the 
wooden  support  to  which  the  barrol,  Ac,  of 
a  rifle  or  like  firearm  is  attached,  (b)  The 
handle  by  which  a  boring-bit  is  hela  and 
rotated ;  a  bit  stock ;  a  brace  (which  see), 
(e)  Tlie  block  of  wood  which  constitutes  the 
body  of  a  plane  and  in  which  the  cutting 
imn  is  fitted,  (d)  The  support  of  the  block 
OD  which  an  anvil  is  fitted,  or  of  the  anvil 
it«ell  (e)  The  bar  or  cross-piece  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  shank  of  an  anchor  cross- 
ing the  direction  of  the  flukes  transversely 
so  as  to  cause  the  points  of  the  flukes  to 
enter  the  ground.  (/)  An  adjustable  wrench 
for  holding  scrow-cutting  dies.— 6. The  origi- 
nal race  or  line  of  a  family;  the  progenitora 
of  a  family  and  their  direct  descendants; 
lineage ;  family.  '  Children  of  the  stock  of 
Abraham.'    Ac.  xUl  26. 

Thy  mother  was  no  goddess,  nor  thy  st»ch 
From  Dardanus.  Sir  J.  Denhnm, 

7.  The  property  which  a  merchant,  a  trades- 
man, or  a  company  has  invested  in  any 
business,  including  merchandise,  monev, 
and  credits;  mora  particularly,  the  goods 
kept  on  hand  by  a  commeroial  house  for  the 
supply  of  its  customers. 

Who  trades  without  a  stock  has  naught  to  fenr. 

ahb«r. 

&  (^pltal  invested,  having  been  contributed 
bv  individuals  Jointly;  as,  (a)  a  fund  em- 
ployed in  the  carrying  on  of  some  business 


or  enterprise,  divided  into  shares  and  owned 
by  individuals  who  Jointly  form  a  corpora- 
tion; shares;  as,  bank  stodc;  railway  stock. 
[In  England  stock  is  distinctively  used  for 
shares  of  £100  each.  ]  (6)  A  fund  consisting 
of  a  capital  debt  due  by  government  to  in- 
dividual holdera.  who  receive  a  fixed  rate 
of  interest;  money  funded  in  government 
securities;  as,  S  per  cent  stock.  The  various 
kinds  of  stocks  aro  called  also  the  pvblie 
funds. 

Here  stocks,  the  state^barometers  we  view 

That  rise  or  fall  by  causes  known  to  few.   CrmHe. 

0.  Supply  provided:  storo;  accumulation; 
provision;  fund;  hoard. 

Each  by  a  native  stock  of  honour  great. 
May  dart  strong  influence.  Prior. 

He  proposes  to  himself  no  small  stock  of  fane  in 
future  ages  in  being  the  first  who  has  undertalcen  this 
design.  Arkuthnot. 

10.  In  agri.  (a)  the  collective  animals  used 
or  rearod  on  a  farm :  called  also  Lioe  Stock; 
ss,  the  farm  carries  a  great  deal  of  stock; 
to  be  a  rearor  of  stock.  See  under  Litb.  a. 
(6)  The  implements  of  husbandry  and  pro- 
duce stored  for  use.  Called  also  Dead 
Stock.— II.  That  portion  of  a  pack  of  cards 
not  dealt  out  at  certain  games,  but  whicli 
aro  left  on  the  table,  and  may  be  drawn 
from  as  occasion  requirea  — 12.t  A  cover- 
ing for  the  leg ;  a  stocking.  '  A  linen  stock 
on  one  leg,  and  a  kersey  ooot-hose  on  the 
other.'  Shak.—lS.  A  kind  of  stiff  wide  han«l 
or  cravat  worn  round  the  neck.— 14.  t  That 
part  of  the  tally  which  the  creditor  took 
away  as  the  evidence  of  the  king^s  debt;  the 
part  rotained  in  the  exchequer  being  called 
the  counter-foiL  —  lb.  Rags  and  other  ma- 
terial used  for  making  paper.— 16.  Liquor  in 
which  meat,  bones,  vegetables,  &c.,  have 
been  boiled,  used  to  form  a  foundation  fur 
soups  and  gravies.— 17.  A  good  kind  of  retl 
and  gray  btick,  used  for  the  exterior  of  walls 
and  the  front  of  buildinga— 1&  A  name  ori- 
ginally appli^  toa  cruciXerous  garden  plant. 
Matthiota  incana  (called  mora  fully  stock- 
gUlyJUneer),  but  now  extended  to  the  vari- 
ous species  of  Matthiola.  and  to  ceriabi 
allied  plants  of  the  same  order.  (See  Mat- 
thiola.) M.  incana  is  probably  Uie  parout 
of  the  greater  number  of  the  hoanr-leaved 
varieties  cultivated  in  Britain,  and  known 
as  Brompton  stock,  queen  stock,  Ac  M,  si- 
nuata  is  another  British  varietv  with  large 
purple  flowers.  M.  annua  is  the  source  of 
the  common  or  ten  weeks'  stocks,  and  M. 
grceca  of  the  smooth-leaved  annual  stocks. 
They  are  all  exceedingly  fragrant  but  many 
only  so  during  the  night  llie  Virginia 
stock  (Malcolmui  marititna)  has  been  intro- 
duced from  the  Itfediterranean,  and  like  the 
species  already  mentioned  is  a  great  fa- 
vourite in  the  flower-garden  on  account  <<f 
its  beauty  and  fragrance.— 19.  pi  See  sepa- 
rate entry.— Stock  in  trade,  the  goods  kept 
for  sale  by  a  shopkeeper;  the  tools,  fittings, 
and  appliances  of  a  workman ;  hence,  a  per- 
son's mental  rosouroes  or  capabilities.— To 
take  stock,  to  make  an  inventory  of  stock  or 
goods  on  hand;  hence,  to  make  an  estimate, 
set  a  value  generally;  to  observe  particu- 
larly or  to  investigate  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  opinion.  'His  fathers  spies 
taking  stock  of  every  incident,  andpossllily 
roporting  it  at  head  quarters.'  F.  W.  Robiti- 
son. 

Stock t  (stokX  n.  (See  Stoocadi.]  L  A 
thrust  with  a  rapier.— 2.  A  long  rapier. 

Stock  (stokX  v.t  I.  To  lay  up  in  storo;  to 
put  aside  or  acctmiulate  for  future  use;  as, 
to  stock  goods.  —  2.  To  provide  or  furnish 
with  stock ;  to  supply  with  stock ;  to  store ; 
to  fill ;  to  supply ;  as,  to  stodc  a  warehouse, 
that  is,  to  fill  it  with  goods;  to  stodt  a  farm, 
that  is,  to  supply  it  with  cattle,  or  in  some 
uses  of  the  phrase,  to  supply  it  with  do- 
mestic animals,  seed,  implements,  ^c. ;  to 
stock  land,  to  occupy  it  with  a  permanent 
growth,  especially  of  grass.— 8.  To  put  in 
the  stocks.  Shak.— A.  To  put  into  a  pack : 
as,  to  stock  cards.— &.  To  suffer  cows  to  re- 
tain their  milk  for  twenty -four  hotin  or 
more  previous  to  sale.— 0.  To  attach  to  or 
to  supply  with  a  stock  handle  or  the  Iflce ; 
as,  to  stock  an  anchor.— To  stock  up,  to  cx- 
tiipate;  to  dig  up. 

The  wild  boar  not  only  spoils  ber  branches;,  but 
stocks  M/  ber  roots.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Stock  (stokX  a.  Kent  in  stock;  constantly 
ready  for  service;  habitually  used;  standtog; 
permanent:  as,  a  stock  play:  a  sCoelr  Jest: 
a  stock  subject;  a  stock  sermon.  '  A  stork 
charge  sgainst  Raleigh.'  C.  KingtUy.  *Tb« 


file,  fir,  tat,  f«ll;       m€,  met.  her;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not  mOve;       tObe.  tub,  b\ill;       oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune^,       f,  8c.  tsy. 


•  of  hit  Mtm  tttek  ilortci.'    Diektm. 
:tt{Mak),s.i.    1  To  bnnch  out  Into  ^ 
u  •hoDta  1mm«4liaUl7  ibmc  groDnd;  to 
■' — '~u.  or  Dowm, 


ingt  vara  uiclenUr  nuds  or  doUi  or  mlllsd 
■tuff,  uwtd  tontbar,  but  ttaay  an  now 
UHullr  kulUed  liv  Uia  hand  or  woitbii  In  a 
tnnH.  Ihe  mateilal  bains  wooL  cotton,  or 
.lit 

Btoddnc  (Mok^).  B.t    To  draw  in  itock- 
inga;  to  oorar  u  wiUi  itocklngi. 
siwUinfd  wW,  loHl.  «r  tat  ni«-dln  tit™. 

atOOUnzar  (itolfLiig-tr),  n.    One  wbo  knl'tt 

atO^lnC-InUMO^k'Ing-triiiiX  n.  A  ma- 
china  for  wearing  or  knitting  itocklng*  or 
oUier  botiarr  gooda. 

StOOldllK-llXUD  (atok'ing-mni).  n.  A  atock- 
iDg-Frama. 

""'-' *Ter  (itoklng-wSr-ir),  n.  Ona 

itocklogfl^ 


■hrW  or  Indnitrial  ponultK 
*■"'-  "- — wa  (atomr-BMc),  ».     ■  lannar 
■  UnaaU  lo  iha  braedjng  and 
iSennt  ktodaot  llTa  itook,  aapa- 
i  and  cattle. 

IT  (tlok'Kd^r),  iL    Ona  who  d» 
If  lo  the  feeding  or  rationing  at 

a)(>Ic>k'n>h).  n.     Flah,  M  cod,  ling, 

<.  lonk.  ipUt  opoD  and  dried  In  (be  tun 
withont  HUtlog. 
.. — ^  ^«^ ,_ — m-ii.aou-ir), ».  See 


rilok^Old-ar),  n. 


Ic  fundi  o 
impaoT- 


<4  HsckUlg 


wt  (Mcikln-rtX  m.  An  elutl'c,  knit, 
btbrle.  of  vblib  Itockloiii.  undei^ 
ill^  «c-,  are  made.     Oaadrich. 

itoklng),  n.  [From  iiD<ut,  In  Moae 

'--  corerlng.     'The  clothing 

iwar  part  of  the  body  for- 
iHrl7  eomiaUd  of  a  afngle  mmant  called 
k^.  a  Fimch  cAoHon,  It  wai  afUrwarda 
ni  B  two  at  (he  knaea.  kiTtiig  two  plecea 
^  dnaa.  Tfa. ,  Iraae  hwchta,  or.  ai  Uiei  were 
(kn  called.  uppmtoAt,  or  In  French  Adxl 
di  H>aw.t.  and  Ibe  titOumoda  or  itodt- 
Hfa.  la  Fmcta  !••  da  ckotuau.  and  Uien 
aMnlj  tea  In  iIwm  temu  the  eleniant 
^*A  to  la  bs  nndantond  In  tbe  lenie  <A 
■oBp  or  (rank.  UwHTt  or  a  bodi  leR  when 
A*  bBba  an  cflt  otf '  PTed^iaoed.)  A  cloia- 
HtlHt  csntiag  (or  tba  root  and  leg  aiock- 


biocklali.    [Hue.] 
8,11  m"i^«  ih.'^T^tt;; 


atook-jobbarr  (alok'Job 

'  JbbiiiK  (stotj  --_„._ 
dnlloE  In  itocka  or  ihan.- 

atock-Urt  (itoklllt),  n.  A  llat  pabllihed 
dailv  or  parlodlcallr  In  connection  with  a 
atock-eichange,  anomeraUng  the  leading 
■tocka  dealt  In  ths  priceacnrrent,  the  actud 
innaactlont.  Ac. 

ttoa-lock  (itoklokV  n.  A  large  Inferior 
kind  gf  lock  fitted  into  an  outer  wooden 
caae  or  traiae.  auch  «a  la  uaed  In  doora  of 
Dutliouaea  and  the  like. 

atook-mu  (atok'nun),  n.  One  baring  the 
charge  of  alacli;  a  herdiman,    (Auatrarian.l 

Btock-sutrkat  (alok'inar'kati  n.  l.  a  mar- 
ket where  alocka  are  lold:  a  uock-eichanKe. 
2.  A  catUe-nuirket, 

Stoek-pot  (atoli'pot),  n.  iDcooterv,  a  pot 
In  which  atock  for  eoupa  or  gravlet  Ig  tolled. 

Stock -pnitUbtd  (itoli'pDn-lahtl,  a.  Piui- 
lahed  6r  being  confined  In  (he  atocka. 
'Whipped  front  tlthlog  to  tJUilng,  and 
•loct-punitAid.'    SAo*. 

Stock -pOTM  (atok'pAn),  n  1.  A  eommoD 
pune.~l  MUil  aavlnga  tnade  in  tba  outjijr 
uf  a  corpa.  and  applied  to  regimental  pur- 

«a^  (atolo).  ildI.  I.  An  appantna  for- 
merly oied  for  the  puniahment  of  petty 
oSenden.  aa  ragranta,  treapaaiera,  and  the 
lUie.     It  uaually  conalated  of  a  Inme  ol 


limber  with  holea  In  which  the  anklea.  and 


StOok-aUOon  (atok'ati-ibon),  n. 


StOdk-taklllS  (itok'Uk-lngX  n.  A  periodi- 
cal eianilnation,  birento^,  and  raluation 
of  the  Block  or  gooda  in  a  ahop,  warehouae, 

in  vtining,  a 
:.  InitewT  of 


u  denHvd  Htnc  boiltfy  itroivth  h  pcrfnttaai  bi; 

Btock-7KTd(atDk'vllrd),n.     Ayanlor  Id- 
cloture  In  which  llio  atock  la  temporarily 

Bttaeblalwy  *a3^kl.o?l-Jl  "  ™8ame  aa 
^touAio^ajry. 
BlDchlom«tlK»l  (aUU-amefiik-al).  a. 


LHiji;uuiAi>uinuiTjiereujepnuoaopner  f^no 
UughL]  1.  A  dlaclple  of  the  pblloaopber 
Zeno.wboroundeda  wet  about  SOSaC  He 
twigbt  that  men  abould  be  tree  from  pu- 

wl  th'ont  complaint  Eo  the  luuro'ldable  necea- 
alty  by  wtalcb  all  thinga  are  governed.  The 
Stolca  are  proTerblally  known  for  the  item- 
neaa  and  auatcrity  ol  their  eChtcal  doctrlnea, 
and  for  tbe  Influence  Which  their  (eneU 
eierclud  otct  aome  of  the  noblaat  aplrlM 
of  antiquity,  eapeclnlly  among  the  Bonans. 
llielr  lyatem  appear*  lo  have  been  an 
Htlempt  to  rocODcile  a  tbeologleal  panthe- 
. —  ._^  ^  maCerlallM  paychiriogy  with  a 
Ich  aeeka  tbe  toundaUona  of  know- 
Ihe  repreeentatlona  or  peroeptloua 
111  uin  seoaea.  and  a  morality  which  clalnii 
aa  ila  llrat  principle  the  abaolute  freedoui 
o(  Ihe  human  wlD.  The  Stalca  teuh  that 
whatever  la  raal  ia  mAMrial;  matter  and 
force  are  tbe  two  ultimata  prlnclplea;  mat- 
ter la  ol  itaelt  motlODlaaa  and  onlormeil. 
though  oapable or  reoeirtng  all  luotlDnaanil 
all  forma  Porce  ia  the  acllie,  morlng.  an<l 
moulding  prh]clple.aiid  li  hweparably  foinni 
with  matter;  tlie  working  forve  in  the  nnl- 
verae  1)  Ood,  arhoae  exUtODoa  aa  ■  wire 
thinking  belna  la  prored  by  tbe  baanly  and 
adanUUon  of  the  world.  Tta  aoprema  end 
'  ''-e,  or  the  hlgheat  good,  la  virlne,  that 

11..  — , ■  ..  _.-T_  „,a  jp,^ 

■he  »ll-coii- 


iogie  wh 
ledge  in 


troUingUwofn. 


ondact  with  U 


la  free; 
in  inne: 


I  other  n 


Zetu  himaelf.    Hence— X.  A  per- 

lly  eidted:  an  apathetic  perwin, 
appeara  or  profeuea  to  be  Indlf- 

tear.'    Cam^ll. 

'-•—  to  the  Slol.'i 

pbiloaophcr; 

8tCdaa7e'ld1k-ai 
Sloica  or  lo  theh 
bypi     ■ 


Btolcaiiwu  (itAlk-al- 

Stol^ilotonr  (atoi-kl- 

iMrDi.dlaeourae.]  l.Tha 
which  treale  ol  the  el 


flrit  principle,  ami 
Ijranch  of  phyaiology 


proportloua 
he  oplsioiii 


ttoiehtim,  element,  an 
IneAam.  ihetclenoeof 
or  chemical  equlralenti 
Itolctm  (ate'l-alim). 
and  mailma  of  the  Btoi 

tended  Indifference  lot , , 

beariiiE  ol  patn  without  belraying  laalhiit: 

Stcldtyl  (>t£-la'i-tlX  n.    Stoleahuaa.    D. 


(Comp. 
iiather 


ttolt,  Stolter  (Itolt.  atolt'et).  ■ 
IcaL  tUyta,  lo  push,  to  cut,  Sn 
duh  onp  tiilDfl  foTcLbLj  ngiliul 
IScotch.]    Td  w«Ik  In  a  >Uaining  w»r;  to 

Stake  (lUli).  T.I.  pret  A  pp.  ib].tEi4;  ppr. 
tictina.  lAMn  to  tlut,  itiut.  Ptdt.  E. 
iloli.  k  itlclE  or  itake.!    To  poks.  itlr  Dp, 

ct>mbu*tla]i :  AppEk«d  chiellj  lo  fumicflfl, 
■uch  u  the  f  uniHcei  ot  iteiuii-ellKltiM. 


Btoks  (It^k),  n.i   To  ilttena  to  uid  iup[ 
luTDBoevilhfuel;  to  B^t  u  ■  itoker. 
Btoke-Hols  ((Uklifil),  n.    The  otoutli  Co 


poker.    (Biu*) 
8tOldn,B10lun(iUklii,iMk'an),n.  A  kind 
of  apple :  powibl;  Irotn  Slekt  In  Hirelord' 

Stol*  (nffl*),  n.    [L..  [rom  Or.  ttoU,  aqoiii- 


W.  to  aqulp.  t< 

IT  (he  Romui  ••< 

isg  broid  foU 


eiiAl    J 


>r  l«L  HI 


\i  the  borty  by  •  girdle. 

;  broid  [oMa  abate  the  bnul.  and 

_ )t  (he  Roman  ma- 

froD)  their  fauibaada.  or  br  coiuteHuu. 
Btols  (iUI).  pnt.  of  lUal. 
Stole  (•t£i).n.    (0  rr.  ((fob.  L  ((o<a.    See 

mtcung  to  the  anklea  or  heeU   Sarnifr.  ~ 
i.  A  long  nafTow  bud  or  acarf  wltn  frlnscd 


'ront  to  tbe  kneea;  and  by 


hoiiKholiI  of  the  Bogllih  klnge. 
Stole  (MCIX  n.    3aiDeag5(e[Dn.1. 
StOlel  (atAl).  n.    Aitool.     CAnuM 
Sidled  (atildX  a.     Wearlngaitol 


Stolen  (atATD),  pp. 


BtOlld(itol'idX<i    [L  •(otidiu.  dall.  doUlih; 

root  or  L.  («>.'  £  Haiui)     Dull^  foouidi: 
ttupld. 

BtOlliUtV  [alo.Iid'i-li),  il    The  aUte  or  qna- 
lltj  o(  being  atoUd;  dulneaa  ot  hitellect; 


StoUdneHlatorid-nea),  n.    Buat  u  Stoliit- 
ity  (-hlch  aee). 
BtOloil   (atfi'lon).  n      [L   italii.   ttolenu.] 

itiikea  downsardi. 


■minifera;  t] 


i.  In  It 


.  In  the  For 
In  the  aocia 


BtolonUWOni  {ilWon-lMr-ui),  a.  p.  ilufo. 

(tolauii.  a  aucker,  and  /rrs,  to  produce.) 

Producing  tucker* ;  putting  forth  mckere ; 

aa,a  tloloni/trout  at«m ;  ttci^niferoitt  graaiaa, 
Stoma  (lldVa).  n.  pL  Stonwta  (at^ma  U). 

[DM    1.  In(»(.(n)amluuleoridceorpor« 


lareni'hyma,  and  through  which 

*)  The  opening  provhledon  ibB 
pore-cau  or  ferua.  through  oil 


*?ak)^    [L. 


ilschsTgod.  — 2  In  lotl  one 
tre  iltual«d  along  Iha  Udei 
niak'a-ai),  n.  (Gr.  ilomo- 
h  bloodj 


rhichai 


the  principal  orean  ol  dlgeallon.  lii  wUleli 
food  ii  prepared  (or  nourlihlnc  the  body. 

In  the  epigulric  rsiglnn.  lying  almoat  Irana- 


of  the  abdominal  cadty 
tremlly  la  dlrei^ted  lo  thi 
to  the  ritiht.    Itaauperior 


called  Ibeniilu: 


come  chiefly  tri 
la  blood  lo  the  1 


pine,  pla;      oM*,  Dot,  mOt*;      tfitw.  tii 


bated  ttiroughuut  the  whole  iDbManoe,  awl 
noceed  lmniedUtel]>  to  the  thoraclo  duet. 
The  atomach  owca  Ita  dlgeativB  powen 
chiefly  to  the  gaatric  Juice,  an  acid  liqaiil 
which  1>  Mcrelod  by  Innumerable  (Dlllelfa 

upon  Tariooa  devenia  of  food  la  aomewhat 
almllartolhator  prolonged  bolllngln  water. 
Digealion  l>  alao  aided  by  the  peiforToanceot 

which  are  well  calculated  to  mix  and  Ihor. 
Dughbr  conililae  the  lood  partlclei  with  lu 

three  kinda  of  atomachi,  tiitipit.  cwnpifx. 


yily  a 


Ac.    Tbiaiatlie 

moat  common  tonn.    The 

a>m]>I<«  haa  tw 

comZnicating 

with  each  other,  with  no 

martied  dlflet™ 

e  of  itnicturo.  aa  in  the 

kangaroo,  aquin 

m'flieloaevenaudicom- 

cuUar  to  the  r 

mlnauta.      It  coiitl.O  ot 

Dto.  dlflerlng  materiallr  In 

■Ize  auli    In  t"b 

atmclure  of   the  lining 

ne.     The  Ont  and  largeat 
>KAor»m«,lnUwEiel> 

cavity  l>  the  pa 

the  fbod  ia  flnt 

receiied :  the  aecond.  the 

lining  niembran 

forming  d«p  polnanal 

.■s.-iSsa-.ss'-SE'Si 

paring  (he  toad  lor  the  tovrth  or  t 

ach,  called  alio  reed  or  AboataaUn.  wuwi- 
the  gaitrio  )alca  la  aaunted  and  food  Anally 

cUliiedcaTily  torthBdigeatlDnorrooilancli 
ai  the  dlgeatlTe  cavllyln  Hydroioa.  Ac.— 
3.  The  dealre  ol  lood  ouuBd  hy  hunger ; 
appetite;  aa,  a  good  aomaeh  for  roaat  beef 

la  ihc  body,  to  \t  tkti  hvvv  iB  dkc  iDiil  4  *i(^  ^m*- 

i.  IncUnatlOD:  liking. 


.t  Vlolt 


fl.tSol1enneaa;i«MDtitient;wlIIa]ob>liaae]>; 
Btabbomneaa. 

T.t  Pride;  haughtlnaaa 


aiTl 


^throi 


l.Tol>earwl(ho 


Stomaclul  (■ 

Conllal;  ■tam. 
BtonuchBT  (I 


to  brook;  u,  (o  ataamtk  u 
m'akX  ■■>.     To  bt  tncTT. 


m'ak4l), 

(orlhebreaatfum 
,  aUtaly  lady 


LFT.  Mo-ooat.] 


mond  iKomieA'r  and  a 

JoAn»«.-K  One  who  .tomaiiBa 
BtonuchAili  (ituni'ak-ful).  a.    wnfnllyob- 

atinate:  ituliboru;  perren*.  'A  MosiaeVW 

boy  put  to  Ecboul.'    Sir  ft.  Z.'JtftrBn|w. 
Stomuhfollrt  (atam'ak-ral-U).  od*.    to  an 

angry  nianni^r.     A>  BaO. 
Btonuiiifaliieu  f  (atnm'ak-fal-nMX  <•- 

Stubborn neaa;  aulleooeai;  parraraa  ohatl- 

Stouutcbla  (atd-mak'lkX  o.     L  Pertaining 


S.  Strengthanlna  to  the  i 


!  atomacill.     'Qlntlonoi 


BtomMUoa J'ta-BakU-alX  a.     Sum  ai 
BtonmchlnKI  (rtum'ak-lngX  ».  HeaantnaDt 

,  bull;      all.  pound;       II,  Be.  alnui       y,  Ba  tiy:. 
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STOKB-FLT 


Stomachlau  (stain'aklei).  a.  Being  with* 
out  A  stomacA  ur  appetite,  'lliy  sleeps 
broken,  thy  metis  ttomoeUeM.'    Bp.  HaU. 

StomaehOQlt (stam'akusXo.  Stout; sullen; 
obatinatei  *  Atem  looks  and  atomao/uniM  dis- 
daiiL '    i^n9tr. 

Stonuiell-plaee  (stam'ak-pte),  n.  A'auttbe 
aroe  as  Apron  (which  saeX 

8t4imaoh*ini]lip(8tum'ak-ponip),n.  A  small 
pomp  or  syringe  used  in  medical  practice, 
for  the  purpose  of  emptying  the  stomach 
aad  introducing  cleansing  or  other  liquids. 
It  resembles  the  common  syringe,  except 
Ikat  it  has  two  apertures  near  the  end.  in* 
slaad  of  one,  in  which  the  valves  open  differ- 
ent ways,  so  as  to  constitute  a  tutkii^  and 
a  /ordng  passage.  When  the  object  is  to 
extract  from  the  stomach,  the  pump  is 
worked  while  its  sucking  orifice  is  in  con- 
nection with  a  flexible  tube  passed  into  the 
stomach;  and  the  extracted  matter  escapes 
by  the  forcing  orifice.  When  it  is  desirad, 
on  the  contrary,  to  throw  cleansing  water 
nr  other  liquid  into  the  stomach,  tBe  tube 
la  connected  with  the  forcing  orifice,  by 
which  the  action  of  the  pump  u  reversed. 

Stomach -ttaggen  (stum'akstag-«rzX  n. 
A  disease  in  horses,  depending  on  a  para- 
lytic alfection  of  the  stomach.  In  this  dis- 
rase  the  animal  doses  In  the  stable  and  rests 
bis  bead  in  the  manger;  he  then  wakes  up, 
and  falls  to  eating,  which  he  continues  to  do 
till  the  stomach  swells  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent, and  the  animal  at  last  dies  of  apoplexy 
or  hisatomach  bursts^ 

ttomadiyt  (stum'a-kiX  a.  Obstinate;  sullen. 

■tomapod  (std'ma-podX  a.  A  member  of 
tbeomer  Htomapoda. 

•kNBapoda  (st6-map'6-daX  n.  [Gr  stoma, 
a  mouth,  and  jMrns.  podot,  a  foot]  An  order 
el  malacoetracous  crustaceans,  having  six 
to  eight  pairs  of  legs,  mostly  near  the  mouth 
(hence  the  name);  eyes  pedunculate;  bran- 
eftda  when  present  suspended  beneath  the 


StonuipcKn. 
I.  SfmtUm  ityt^trm.        a,  PkyUostmm  comtHunt. 

abdomen,  or  attached  to  the  thoracic  legs. 
Tbey  are  found  chiefly  in  Intertropical 
ctimatea,  and  are  almost  without  exception 
marine.    The  order  includes  the   locust 
•hrimps  (9qunia).  the  glass  shrimps  (Ertch- 
tiysX  and  tne  opossum  shrimps  (MysiaX 
ttomaDOdOQS  (st6-map'd-dus),  a.    Pertain- 
ingorlwlonging  to  the  Stomapoda. 
tHwnita  (•td'ma-ta).    See  Stoma. 
SlQ0ate(st6'mitXa   In  6ot  having  stomata. 
Seel^TOXA. 

Stomatiam  (std'm&t,  std-ma'shi- 
iX  A    In  6ot  see  Stoma,  l  (a). 

C  (st6-maflkX  n.    A  medicine  for 
of  tbeuHHith. 
(8t&-mat'ikX  a.    Of  or  pertaining 
t*  a  stoma  or  to  stomata. 

(stom-a-tif  6r-us),  a.    In  hot 


,,^,„_..,^  <stom-a-trtisX  n.    (Or.  $toma, 
tfae  month.]  In  pathoi  inflammation  of  the 
ith 

nitiwlll  (stom'a-td-daX  n.  pf.  A  division 

at  the  Protoxoa.  indnding  those  forms  which 
a  month.    See  Stomatodb. 

I  (stom'a-tddX  a.    (Or.  §toma,  uto- 

.  a  month.  ]    Possessing  a  mouth ;  spe- 

cttaaUy  applied  to  a  division  of  the  Proto- 

As  r«f*rd«  tlK  deatfcacioa  of  the  Prottxoa.  s 

m»4  vaeimi  divWoa  b  into  rooqth-bearint;  ox 

ProCoxoa.  m  which  there  is  a  distinct  mouth; 

Uctt  or  'MtoaMtoos*  Protoxoa.  in  which 

n  no  mouth.  H.  A.  NitkoU^m. 


^'CM^rtc(stom'a-t6.gas"trikXa. 

Of  *^  pertainimc  to  the  mouth  and  stomach. 

Hwilltllimilllhcmi  (stom'a-td-mor^fusX  a. 

(Or  cConso.  momatog,  a  month,  and  morphi, 

a  fern  ]    In  AoC  mouth-shaped. 

SloaatOpiIastte(stom'a-t6-pUs''tikXa.  [Or. 
«*MSi«.j<oinatoK.amnuth.and  ptosr^.to  form.  ] 
Is  amrg  appU«d  to  the  operation  of  forming 
whtfre  the  aperture  has  been  con- 
Crom  any  cause.    Dungliton. 


Btomatoscope  (stom'a-t6-BkdpX  n.  (Gr. 
stoma,»tomato8,ti  mouth,  and  «iiroped,to  view.  ] 
Any  instrument  for  keeping  the  mouth  open 
so  as  to  permit  the  parts  within  to  be  in- 
spected.   Dunglinon. 

StoxnatoaB  (stom'a-tusX  a.  Furnished  with 
stomata. 

Stomp  (itompX  V.  i.  To  stamp  witb  the  foot 


(Vul^.J 
StondtO 


Stondt  (stondX  9k  [For itand.]  1.  A  stand; 
a  post;  a  station.  Sp€n$er.—2.  A  stop;  an 
impediment  or  hlnderance.  'When  there 
be  not  ttondi  nor  restiveness  in  a  man's 
nature.'    Bacon. 

8tondeil,t  pp.  of  iUmde  {stand).  Stood. 
Chaucer. 

8t0ll0(stdnXn.  [A.Sax.s(dn,astone,arock— a 
word  common  to  all  the  Teutonic  languages: 
D.  L.G.  and  Dan.  ^en,  Sw.  atin,  IceL  tteinn, 

0.  stein,  Goth,  staifis,  stone.  Cog.  Slav. 
s^na.  Or.  sHa,  stion,  a  small  stone,  a  pebble. 
Probablv  from  root  sta,  seen  in  £.  to  stand,] 

1.  A  hard  concretion  of  some  species  of  earth, 
as  lime,  silex,  clay,  and  the  like;  ahard.com- 
pact  mineral  body  of  an^  form  and  size, 
usually  composed  of  various  simple  min- 
erala  The  principal  component  parte  of 
stones  are  silex,  alumina,  xirconia.  glucina, 
lime,  and  magnesia;  sometimes  the  oxides 
of  iron,  maneanese,  nickel,  chromium,  and 
copper  are  also  found  to  enter  into  their 
composition.  As  distinguished  from  a  rock 
a  stone  Is  usually  a  mass  of  no  great  size, 
generally  such  as  can  be  lifted  or  moved 
a)K)ut.  whereas  a  rock  is  a  solid  and  immov- 
able portion  of  the  earth's  crust.  Stones 
are  of  various  degrees  of  hardness  and 
weight:  they  are  brittle  and  fusible,  but 
not  malleable,  ductile,  or  soluble  In  water. 
Stones  are  of  extensive  use  for  a  great  va- 
riety of  purposes— for  building,  paving, 
grinding,  ornamental  purposes,  <kc.— 2.  The 
material  obtained  from  stones  or  rocks;  the 
kind  uf  substance  they  produce;  as,  a  house 
built  of  a  hard  stone;  a  wall  of  stone;  a 
quarry  producing  fine,  close-grained  stone. 
3.  A  gem ;  a  precious  stone.  '  Two  stones, 
two  rich  and  precious  «tone«.'  Shak.—A.'WhsLt 
is  made  of  stone;  as,  (a)  a  monument  erected 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

Should  some  relentless  eye 
Glsiice  on  the  4t0$$€  where  our  cold  relics  lie.  A>/r. 

(b)  A  gun-flint 

Where's  the  stottt  of  this  piece? 

The  drummer  took  ^t  out  to  light  tobacco.  Sta$t.  Qr  Ft. 

6.  What  resembles  a  stone;  as,  (a)  a  calcu- 
lous concretion  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder ; 
hence  the  disease  arising  from  a  calculus. 
(6)  A  testicle.  Shak.  (e)  The  nut  of  a  drupe  or 
stone  fruit,  or  the  hard  covering  inciting 
the  kernel,  and  itself  Inclosed  by  the  pulpy 
pericarp.  '  Cracking  the  stones  of  the  fore- 
said prunes.'  Shak.—^.  A  common  measure 
of  weight  in  use  throughout  the  north-west 
and  central  countries  of  Europe,  but  varying 
much  In  different  countries.  The  English  Im- 
perial standard  stone  is  14  lbs.  avoirdupois, 
but  other  values  are  In  regular  use.  van^R 
with  the  article  weighed;  thus,  the  stone  of 
butcher's  meat  or  fish  is  8  lbs.,  of  cheese 
16  lbs.,  of  hemp  S2  lbs.,  of  glass  5  Iba  — 

7.  Symbol  of  hardness,  torpldness,  and  insen- 
sibility; as.  a  heart  of  stone. 

He  is  a  stent,  a  very  pebbk  stomt,  and  has  no  more 
pity  in  him  than  a  dog.  Shak. 

8.  In  printing,  same  as  Jmposing-sUme.  ■  - 

9.  A  hailstone. 

Let  beavea  enfeiider  hail. 
And  poison  it  in  the  source,  and  the  first  stene 
Drop  in  my  neck.  SMak. 

10.  t  A  thunderbolt 

Are  there  no  st»nes  in  hcaTen 
But  what  serve  for  the  thunder?  SMaJt. 

11.  t  A  term  applied  to  the  glass  of  a  mirror; 
a  mirror. 

Lend  me  a  looldn£.|flacs. 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stetie. 
Why  then  she  Uves.  SMaJk. 

—Artificial  stone,  a  concreted  material  ap- 

fdled  to  ntimerons  purposes,  as  making  build- 
ng  blocks,  flagstones,  tiles,  statuary,  vases, 
grindstones,  sewer -pipes.  &/c.  There  are 
many  varieties,  most  of  which  have  a  base 
of  hydraulic  mortar,  with  which  sand  and 
pulverized  stone  of  different  kinds  are  mixed. 
—Meteoric stone.  See  Akrolitr— Philoso- 
pher's stone.  See  under  Ph  ilosoph kr. — To 
leave  no  stone  unturned,  to  do  everything 
that  can  be  done;  to  use  all  practicable 
means  to  effect  an  object;  to  spare  no  exer- 
tions. 

He  crimes  invented,  i^  unturned  n*  stone 

To  make  my  guilt  appear  and  hide  his  own.  Dryden. 


Stone  (stdn),  a.    Made  of  stone  or  like  stone ; 

as,  a  stone  hig.—^tone  age.    See  under  Agb. 
Stone  (stdn),  v.t  pret  (bpp.  stotud;  ppr.  slon- 

inq.    (See  the  noun.]    1.  To  pelt,  beat,  or 

kill  with  stones. 

And  they  stoned  Stephen,  calling  upon  God.  and 
saying.  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.  Acts  vil.  59. 

8.  To  make  like  stone;  to  harden.    (Bare.] 
O  peijar'd  womaa,  thou  dost  stfn*  my  heart    Sknk. 

8.  To  free  from  stones;  as,  to  stone  ralslna— 
4.  To  wall  or  face  with  stones;  to  line  or  for- 
tify with  stones;  as,  to  stone  a  well;  to  stone 
a  cellar. 

Stone-axe  (stdn'aksXn.  1.  An  axe  with  two 
somewhat  obtuse  edges  used  in  hewing 
stone.— 2.  A  kind  of  axe  made  of  stone,  such 
as  are  used  among  some  savage  tribes. 

Stone-bUnd  (stdn'bllndX  a.  BUnd  as  a 
stone;  periectlv  blind. 

Stone-blne  (ston'bm),  n.  A  compound  of 
Indigo  and  starch  or  whiting. 

Stone-borer  (st6n'bdr-6rX  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  bores  stones;  specifically,  a  term 
applied  to  certain  lamelUbranchiate  mol- 
luscs, which  bv  means  of  rasp-like  imbrica- 
tions with  which  their  shell  is  armed  per- 
forate or  bore  into  rocks,  &o.    See  Pholas. 

Stone-bow  (stdnlidX  n.  A  cross-bow  for 
shooting  stones. 

Whoever  will  hit  the  mark  of  profit  must,  like 
those  that  shoot  with  stons-bows,  wink  with  one  eye. 

M«rst0n. 

Stone-bramble  (stdn'bram-blX  n.   A  plant. 

the    Rubus    Chamcemorus.      Called    also 

iXoudJberry  and  Boeibudc-berry. 
Stone-braeh  (stdn'brashX  n.    In  agri.  a 

subsoil  composisd  of  shattensd  rock  or  stone. 
Stone-break  (stOn'br&kX  n.    A  plant,  saxi- 
frage. 
Stone-buck  (stdnOiukX  n.    The  steenbok, 

an  animal  of  the  antelope  kind. 
Stone-butter  (st6n'but-6rx  n.    A  sort  of 

alum. 
Stone-cast  (stdn'kastX  n.     The  distance 

which  a  stone  may  be  thrown  by  the  hand; 

a  stone's-cast;  a  stone's-throw. 

About  a  st9He<ast  from  the  wall 

A  sluice  with  blacken'd  water  slept      Ten$tys9m. 

Stone -chat.  Stone -chatter  (stdn'chat, 

st6n'chat-«rX  n.  [Stone  and  chatier.l  An 
lusessorial  olrd  ox  the  family  of  warblers, 
Saxicola  ruhicela.  The  stone -chat  Is  com- 
mon in  Europe,  and  frequents  moors  and 
other  open  wastes.  It  runs  with  much 
celerity,  and  its  food  consists  of  Insectf 
and  worms.  In  Scotland  the  wheat-ear  (S 
cenanthe)  Is  often  named  stone -chat  01 
stane-chack.    Called  also  Moor-titling. 

Stone-coal  (stdn'k61X  n.  Hard  coal ;  anthra- 
cite. 

Stone-cold  (stdnltdldX  a.     Cold  as  a  stone. 

At  Uist  as  marble  rock  he  standeth  still. 
StOHe-<oid  without,  within  burnt  with  love's  flame. 

DrydtM. 

Stone-colour  (stdn1cul-6rX  tt.  The  colour 
of  stone;  a  grayish  colour. 

Stone-coral  (stdnlco-ralX  n.  Coral  which 
Is  in  masses,  in  distinction  from  that  which 
is  in  the  form  of  branches. 

Stone-cray  (stdnltra),  n.  A  distemper  in 
hawks. 

Stone-crop  (stOnlcropX  n.  (A.  Sax.  stdn- 
crop,  crop  having  the  sense  of  a  bunch  or 
cluster.  The  plants  grow  on  rocks.]  The 
common  name  of  various  British  species  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Sednm.    See  Sedum. 

Stone-crush  (stdnltrush).  n.  A  sore  on  the 
foot  occasioned  by  a  bruise.    (Local.) 

Stone-curle'v  CstdnlcSr-mx  n.    See  Stokk- 

PLOVER  and  WlLLET. 

Stone-cutter  (stdnlrat-^r).  n.  One  whose 
occupation  Is  to  hew  or  cut  stones  for  build- 
ing, ornamental,  or  other  purposes 

Stone-cutting  (stdnTcut-Ing),  n.  The  busl^ 
ness  of  cutting  or  hewing  stones  for  walls, 
monuments,  &c. 

Stone-dead  (stdn'dedX  a.  As  lifeless  as  a 
stone. 

Stone-deaf  {tUm'def),  a.  Deaf  as  a  stone; 
totally  deaf. 

StoHt-deq/,  that  sort  of  deafhess  which  prevents  a 
man  from  hearing  his  own  voice.  W.  Cotlins. 

Stone-dresser  (stdn'dres-^rX  n.  One  who 
tools,  smooths,  and  shapes  stone  for  build- 
ing purposes.    Simmonds. 

Stone-eater  (stdn'^t-^X  ^  Same  as 
8toneA>orer. 

Stone-fidcon  (stdn'fu^knX  n.    See  ]i(ERLlN. 

Stone-fsm  (8t6n'f6mX  n.  A  native  British 
fern  {AVLosorus  crispus). 

Stone-fly  (stdn'fll).  n.  A  species  of  nenrop- 
terous  Insect  (Perla  hicauaata),  much  used 
as  a  bait  in  trout-fishing. 


ai.8cloefc;     g.fo;     ],job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sii^;     TH,  (Aen;  th,  t/Un;     w,  wig;    wh,  wAIg;    zh,  azure.— See  Kit. 


STONS-FBmT 


*-trnlt  (lUJn'trOtX  n.     ITult  *ho» 
xnconred  with  ■  hud  ihsU  SDTel- 

OMd  In   tbe  pulp,  u  pescliM,  clHnka, 

^""^    aiM^in.    l.Thatnuneglren 
illth  mui  or  clay  ottan  occurrfug  In 


Btono-caJlVtAu'in 


mnd-lunprry    (AmiHinaUi    branekialu). 

BlOii»-humQBr<stdn'hmni-4rX  1.  shammer 
for  breaking  nr  rDuehdnulng  Itoues. 
BtonB-tUtTdCntanlillrdka.    Birduaitone; 


Stone-tione  (>tfin'ban),  n.     A  hone 

Btone-IuniM  (lUnliaiuX  «.    A  honia  b 

Bton»-lll7  ((lehll-U).  n.     A  pgptUar  nj 
fur  tdulT  crlnaldeuu  ar  enciinitei,  s 

n>  to  the  ao»sr 
1  (aUa'miLT-U 
BUma-mMon  (lUn'mi-an). 
them:  ■builder  In  stane. 
Btone-msrahajit  (■ 


rtMmbUiiea 
the  Ulr 


e.  paving,  or  other  itones. 
Stone-mortar  (iifin'mor-tii),  il    A  lu^a 

of  amaU  ■tonei  oroud-gTeude*  npoti  the 


re^Wi>'A-l>^r),n  Anewthroilde 
eonildniible  pcnnancnc*  hi  oil  or  water 
atDIt»«ll  (itda'oU).  n.    Rook-Dll  or  petm- 

StDne-psnlsy  (ildn'pln-ll),  n.     A  Brltlih 

plinl  of  the  aehUi  SIkh.  tUg  £  JinoinuNL 

C*U»d  *]»  Uedgt  SUmtwwL    See  BUON. 
Sb)IM-pln«(>tAu'pln).n.  A  tree  o(  the  genui 

Plnui.  the  P.  Pinta,  conuuon  tn  the  touth 

ol  lUlv.     See  Pint 
Stono-ptt  (itOn'pIt).  n.     A  pit  or  qoairy 

HbBra  itonu  ua  dug. 
Btoao-pltoh  (itOn'plch),  n.     Bud  Inipli- 

ulsd  plluh, 
atono-plDTar  (iUSn'pM,ir«r),  n.     A  lugs 

■peclet  d(  ploTer,  the  UMumwuiu  ertpUam. 

It  U  preltj  genenllj  dlitributed  through- 

Oennur,  It  li  mignUas-  hut  It  le  Kldam 


SuBC-ptom  \I^Aanmui  rn^Maw). 


h  of  XngUnd,  uid  (circely 
d.  It  ■ppenn  in  Bnglind 
id  ol  April,  (nqaenti  oiien 


'.  tbe  wcondu;  epoch. 

t(it4n'ihot),n.  1.  Ane«H7foniiof 

projectile  (or  *  cinaon.  CDniiating  of  i  lump 

Iron  ihot.— I.  The  dlitauce  ■  itone  nna  be 


Ano-mlpe  (•USn'snlp),  >i.     A  luge  Nort 
iraerlcan  inlps,  QanvitUa  me^Aottfuoa. 


fomii  Honei  loto  uiurs  >h>p« ;  i 
cutler.     1  Kl.  t.  IS. 
Stono's-tlmw  (itAot'thrax  ».    A 

jtooo-nui 

Stone-WKll  (itdi/Kiilj,  T 
Stono-wsra  (itdn'wir).  n 


irapoiltlon  at  clay 
nd  then  mtied  (Id 


D.  ud  bei 


being  ofterwordH  heHt^o  1 


bowli,  *c.    Thme  ore  bulled  lo  »' 

uid  glued  bT  CO 
thrown  lata  the  f 

mmonaalL    Theia 

being 

yheal. 

nnd  U  decomposed,  the  muriatic  acj 

oS 

One  thiu  gluao 

dlnaryacTda 

n'nftrtin.    Work 

log  of  •tone;  ma 

un'i  work  of  atone. 

'wtrCI,  n.     The  c 

nameofSuon^n 
Sisoif.)    The  ui 

«™u.n;itone-pai.l 
i>e  name  1*  Jio  8i 

;^C3« 

£S&1SX 

uaChan. 

),  arfc.    With  .ton 

Y  cold- 

SlflVS: 

ge.llve  or  the  q 
Ely;  hal»hly. 

uaUUaa  of  a  atone; 

l-nea),  n.     [From 

ifonii.] 

1.  The  qualltr  o 

bein«  atony  or  aho 

undlng 

Bt01lt.(     For  Stoiidttli.     SUndeth.     Chati- 

Stonr  (il^'IX  a.  [A.  Bax.  UAnig.  »ee 
STOMKI  I.  Pertaining  to,  made  orconalat- 
log  of,  Bbonndlof  *  . .,        . 

•tonii'lclclea'     Weodiiani. 


ground  '  Sparry  o: 


t  PetrKylng :  converting  lo  alone     • 
S.  llard:  cruel;  nnrelenllng;  pitlleaa 


L)r,  rBpfldI,  and  bring  ab 


itOBT-lieurted  (atdn'j 


blUy  altuatiooa;  makn  no  neat,  but  Taye 
two  ena  on  the  bare  ground,  and  emlgratea 
In  tnall  flocki  about  the  end  ot  September. 
Called  bIm  Sbme-cvrlev.  Thick-k-ieed  Pla- 
Ptr  or  BialaFil,  and  limpl/  Thid-tau, 
Stono-poa  (■tOn'pok),  n.     An  acrid  and  ttiui  uic  nnod  • 

BtOIlMil*A7(<tSn'fc.fo.rit  TV  A  pit  orei-     gtook  (aluk).  >.(     1 
^2^''??J^\S.'*'^'^*""?f*'^''''    .,„    '    g™ln,lnit<i,kiora 

^rt^iSiB    A.^^.?"'  Btootor  (atuk'tr), 

Moil»'TOOt  (atdn'mt),  n.  The  popular  name       ne"     Prif  ritani 
In  Norlb  America  of  a  medicinal  idant.  the     gtogi  (aialj,  n.     [a.  : 


Northern  KnglUh  word.] 


(Scotet 


One 


ahoizka  In  the  haiveat- 
al.  lUU,  ■  (tool,  chair, 
ilM.  0.  iniAJ.  Ootb,  iCoUi.  a  leat,  a 
le;  cog.  SUt.  tlul,  ilBt.  The  root  I*  that 
•I  (land,  tlall,  ttiU.  0.  itelUn.  lo  place,  itc. 
*  wat  wiUiout  a  back,  often  conalallng 
circular  or  qoadrllateral  block  with 


wiUiout  a  back,  often  conakllnj 
A  perennial  plant      of  a  circular  or  qoadrllateral  bloci 
.    SeeaBOHwiLL       lhiMar[aurleg>.{iiteDded  aa  aeeati 


fooUttoolr  a  man 
tion,  aa  t  folding 

£,  Tbe  Beat  uaed  in  evacuating  the  bowsli 
hence,  an  evacuation;  a  discharge  from  th 

tree  which  thiowi  up  ahooti;  aleo,  tho  at 

mother  plant  from  which  young  plantau 
propagated  by  the  proceaa  of  layertni 
Lindley.—t.  Aoul.  a  imall  channi^l  in  Ih 


Oclai  duc^  or  other  walor-fowl  used  u  a 
decoy.     (Local,  United   Slatea.]  — Stool  nf 


merly  la  logue,  eapeclally  among  young 

Bti>o]-«na  (alOi'end),  n.  In  mining,  a  por- 
Uon  or  the  rock  lert  onworked  (or  Ihe  pur- 
pnee  of  supporting  the  real. 

Btaol-plffaon  (itorpll-on),  n.  [Frobably  lor 
•fflif-plgenn.  BeeSTAU,  adecoy.)  Aplgeon 
uied  u  a  decoy  to  draw  othen  within  a  net; 
hence,  a  peraon  used  ai  a  decoy  for  othera. 

Stoom  (ttOm),e.lL     [See  Stum.]    To  atum 

BtOOP  (itOp).  B.i.  [A.  Bax.  iKiBian,  0.». 
ttoepen.  atuipm,  loatoop,  tobow;  iceL  itApm, 
to  Btoop;  N.  itupa.  to  fall,  $iitypa.  to 
cast  down.  »tup,  a  ateep  cUIT;  3w.  ttupa.  to 
IncUne,  to  lower,  lo  falljprobably  lUGn  lo 

forward;  to  bend  down  the  head  and  upper 


nu,  Ur.  IM,  ttUi 


rl.  Ur;      pine,  plo; 


4.Tadeacend  from  rank  or  dignity;  tucoo- 
'Whenlovely  woman  ttovpttolally.'  Otlit- 

nuiHIplUIIiilchexicccdlnGlr  Aah 

t.  To  come  down  on  prey,  M  ■  hawk;  to 
pounce;  to  make  a  awoop. 

smf-t, » IS  ram  HI.  !*■*. 

Tl>FUrdorji>*ef4V<^H^1tamTilflaefT»nr, 

fl.Toalnkwhenonthewhig;  toallghL  -And 
ifoop  with  cloalpg  plulona  fit>m  above.'  fry- 

ST!r.  To  bend,  Ihiw,  yield,  inhinlt.  conde- 

bow  down- 

i:  to  abaaK_ 

forward;  aa,  to  ttoop  a  cask  of  liquor.— 

4.1  To  debase;  to  auhlecl,  with  degradatloa 
or  Infamy.     Shot. 

oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abana;      f,  Sc  ley. 
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8T0BAX 


•toop  (•(OpX  n.  1.  The  act  of  ttoopisg  or 
beodiag  the  body  forward;  a  habitual  bend 
of  the  back  or  abouldert;  as.  to  walk  with  a 
«c«op.  —  S.  Descent  from  dignity  or  auperi- 
ority;  condeacension. 

Can  any  loyal  subject  see 
With  pftticiicc  such  a  st«9f  from  sovereiffnty  t 

urytUn. 

%.  Fall  of  a  bird  on  hit  prey;  awoop.     'An 
eagle  made  a  ttwtp  at  him/    Six  EL  L'JSi- 

Sloop  (atdp),  n.  [A.  Sax.  ffoppa,  loeL  «taiip, 
a  cop.  a  cfrlnking  reaael;  D.fto<^,  a  measure 
of  about  two  quarts;  8w.  ftop.  a  measure 
of  about  three  pints.]  A  vessel  of  liquor; 
as. a «f 0M> of  wine oride.  'A «to<>p of  inne.' 
Skak.    See  Sroirp. 

SkOOP  (stop).  »k  [D.  stoep  rpron.  «toop):  the 
word  was  brought  to  Amenca  by  the  Dutch 
colonists.]  The  steps  at  the  entrance  of  a 
house:  door-steps;  also,  a  porch  with  a  bal- 
ustnde  and  seats  on  the  sideSw  [United 
Btalea] 

K««fly  *tl  tb€  hcmsct  were  buOt  with  their  rabies 
BO  the  street,  and  each  had  heavy  wooden  I>utch 


r.  with  scats  at  the  door.  J.  F,  C»^«r. 

ttOOP-ABd-roop  (stnp-and-mpX  o<fi'-  Com- 
pletely; altogether,  that  is,  stump -and- 
ramp.  *We  are  ruined  stoop  -  and -roop.* 
Sir  W.  SeoU.  Written  also  Stoup-^nd-roup. 
fScolch] 

ItOOpor  (stOp'ArX  n.  One  who  stoops  or 
hem  the  body  forward. 

tUKOrtairty  (stdp^ng-ll),  adv.  In  a  stooping 
manner  or  position ;  with  a  bending  of  the 
body  forward. 

ttoor.  n.    See  Stour. 

SlOOttllllff  (stOth'ingX  n.  In  areh,  a  pro- 
vincial term  for  battening. 

Hop  (stopX  v-^  pret.  A  pp.  Uopped;  ppr. 
gkfpittg.  {A.  Sax.  $toppian,  f^yntovpian^ 
to  stop  ap:  0.  Sax.  c^ippon,  D.  ana  L.O. 
aloppwn,  Dan.  atoppe,  Sw.  stoppa,  lct\.$toppa, 
an  to  stop  up;  probably  borrowed  ht>m  JLL 
thttppo,  duvpare^  to  stop  up  with  tow,  from 
L  snvpo,  tow,  whence  also  come  It  9top- 
parr,  0.  Sp  estopar,  Fr.  itauver,  to  stop 
with  tow.]  1.  To  close  up  by  fllUng,  stufBng, 
or  otherwise  obstructing ;  also  to  fill  up  a 
cavity  or  cavities  In;  as,  to  stop  a  vent;  to 
step  the  ears;  to  ttop  a  rotten  tooth. 

Iiperious  Caesar  dead  and  turned  to  clay, 
MIhIm  tt9f  a  hole  to  keep  tlie  wind  away.    Shak. 

£  Tostanchorprevent  from  bleeding;  hence, 
to  make  whole;  to  heal:  applied  to  wounds 
orhorta.  'Andstojp  those  maims  of  shame.' 
SSuk. 

Have  by  some  surireon,  Shylock,  on  your  charfe. 

To  iSM  Ida  wounds,  lest  b«  should  bleed  to  death. 

Skuk. 
%  To  obstruct;  to  render  Impassable;  as»  to 
•cnp  a  way,  road«  or  passsge. 

MouMahts  of  ice,  that  sM  the  inwffaied  way 

Deyood  Petsora  eastward  to  the  rldi 

'    '  MOton. 


4  To  dieck,  stay,  arrest,  keep  back.  In  a 
variety  of  usages:  as.  (a)  to  impede;  to  stand 
hi  the  way  of;  to  arrest  the  progress  of; 
■a,  to  stop  a  passenger  in  the  road ;  to  stop 
the  ooune  of  a  stteam ;  to  stop  the  ap- 
of  old  age  or  infirmity. 


Can  any  dresses  ftnd  a  way 

To  siufi  the  approaches  of  decay  t   StukvttU. 

(it  To  restrain;  to  hinder:  to  suspend;  as, 
to  ^op  the  execution  of  a  decree,  (e)  To  re- 
press; to  suppress;  to  finish;  to  put  an  end 
to;  aa,  to  tiap  the  progress  of  vice.  'And 
the  rage  betime.'  Shak,  *To  sCcpeffu- 
of  oar  Christian  blood.'  Shak.  (<f)To 
kiader  from  action  or  practice. 
JUaaashtf  «M/Bieofthisboastinir.    a  Cor.  sL  so. 

Whoae  (fi^osklon.  all  the  w«wld  well  knows. 

WIS  m*.  be  rubb'd  nor  st»pfd.  ShtUt, 

#)  To  check  In  utterance;  to  silence.  'The 
grief  .  .  that  stops  his  answer  so.'  Shak. 
{f  )To  keep  back  and  refuse  to  pay;  to  keep 
etf 

D»  yoa  wean  to  sUp  any  tst  WQUara's  wages  about 
Xkm  sack  h«  taM  the  other  day  at  Hinckley  fairt 

5Aal. 

ft.  To  regulate  the  sounds  of  with  the  fingers 
or  eibc^rise ;  as,  to  stop  a  string.— <L  ^auL 
•o  make  fast;  to  stopper.— 7.  To  point,  as  a 
written  composition ;  to  pimctuate.  '  If  his 
•entoicea  were  properly  stopped. '  Landor. 
8nr.  To  staff,  obstruct,  check,  stay,  arrest^ 
iMcp  back,  hinder.  Impede,  delay,  inter- 
r«pC,  restrain,  repress,  suppress,  finish,  end. 
Wbip  (stopX  p.  a.  1  To  cease  to  go  forward ; 
iosaaad  still. 

Some  stiange  conunotlon 
lainMBbealn;  he  bites  his  Hp.  and  starts; 

«  a  aaddan.  looks  upon  the  ground.  ShuM, 


t  To  cease  from  any  motion,  habit,  practice, 
m  come  of  action;  to  check  one's  self;  as» 


when  you  are  accustomed  to  a  course  of 

vice  it  is  very  difllcult  to  stop. 

You  have  often 
Benn  to  tell  me  what  I  am,  but  Hofp'd 
And  left  me  to  a  bootless  inquisition.      Shak. 

The  swallow  tUft  as  he  hunted  the  bee.    Tennyson. 

8.  To  remain;  to  stay;  to  reside  temporarily; 
to  have  lodgings;  to  tarry;  as,  wnen  you 
come  to  town,  stop  with  me  instead  of  going 
to  a  hotel    [Colloa] 

Stop  (stopX  n.  1.  The  act  of  stopping  or  the 
state  of  being  stopped;  cessation  of  progres- 
sive motion;  liinderance  of  progress,  action, 
or  operation;  interruption ;  pause;  termin- 
ation; as.  a  %toip  in  speaking,  writing,  walk- 
ins  ;  to  put  a  stop  to  a  noise  or  a  quarrel 
'  Martins  was  a  little  at  a  tiop. '  Bacon. 

Occult  ouallties  put  a  xf<^  to  the  improvement  of 
natural  philosophy.  Newtun. 

It  is  a  sreat  step  toward  the  mastery  of  our  desires^ 
to  give  tius  stop  to  them.  Locke. 

2.  The  act  of  filling  up  or  closing,  as  an 
aperture.  'A  breach  that  craves  a  quick 
expedient  stop.'  Shak.  —  8.  That  wlilch 
stops,  hinders,  or  obstructs ;  obstacle ;  im- 
pediment; hinderance.  'The  stops  that 
hinder  study  quite.'    Shak. 

Blessed  be  that  God  who  casts  rubs,  stops  and 
hindrances  in  my  way,  when  I  am  attempting  the 
commission  of  such  a  sin.  Sotttk, 

A  fotal  stop  travers'd  their  headlong  course. 

DanM. 

4.  In  muiie,  (a)  the  closing  of  an  aperture  in 
the  air-passage  of  an  instrument,  or  pressure 
of  the  finger  upon  the  string  so  as  to  modify 
the  sounds,  (b)  That  by  which  the  sounds  of 
musical  instruments  are  regulated,  as  one 
of  the  vent  holes  of  a  wind-instrument,  or  the 
place  in  a  stringed  instrument  pressed  on  for 
the  production  uf  a  musical  sound.  The  stops 
of  an  organ  are  a  collection  of  pipes  similar 
in  tone  and  quality,  which  run  through  the 
whole  or  a  great  part  of  the  compass  of  the 
instrument  By  means  of  a  variety  of  stops 
the  organist  can  change  the  quality  of  tone, 
the  power  of  sound,  and  the  compass  of  the 
instrument  In  great  organs  the  stops  are 
numerous  and  multifarious;  but  the  princi- 
pal ones  are  the  two  diapamnu,  the  princi- 
pal, the  twelfth,  iht  A/teenth,  the  8e$quial- 
(era, the  miacture  or /umiture,the  trumpet, 
the  clarion,  and  the  comet.  The  choir-organ 
usually  contains  the  stopt  diapaton,  the 
dtttoiana,  theprindpal,  tA\eJltUe,ihe  twelfth, 
the  bauocn,  and  the  vox  httmana.  The  stops 
of  an  organ  are  so  arranged,  that  by  means 
of  registers  the  air  proceeding  from  the 
bellows  may  be  admitted  to  supply  each 
stop  or  series  of  pipes,  or  excluded  ftt>m  it 
at  pleasure;  and  a  valve  is  opened  when  the 
proper  key  is  touched  which  causes  all  the 
pipes  belonging  to  the  note,  in  those  series 
of  which  the  registers  are  open,  to  sonnd  at 
once.  Several  of  the  stops  are  designed  to 
produce  imitations  of  different  muucal  in- 
struments, as  the  trumpet,  clarion,  comet, 
tmd/lute  stops.— 6.  A  point  or  mark  in  writ- 
ing, intended  to  distinguish  the  sentences, 
parts  of  a  sentence  or  clauses,  and  to  show 
the  proper  pauses  in  reading;  a  punctuation 
mane  The  stops  generally  used  are  the 
comma,  semicolon,  colon,  and  period.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  maiics  c^  interroga- 
tion and  exclamation.— 6.  In  joinery,  one  of 
the  pieces  of  wood  nailed  on  the  frame  of  a 
door  to  form  the  recMs  or  rebate  into  which 
the  door  shuts.— 7.  Naut.  a  projection  at 
the  upper  part  of  a  mast,  outside  of  the 
cheeks.— 8.  Inopftcs,  a  perforated  diaphragm 
between  two  lenses,  to  intercept  the  extreme 
rays  that  might  disturb  the  perfection  of 
the  image. 

Stop-cock  (stoplcok),  ft.  An  instrument 
used  to  turn  off  or  reflate  the  supply  of 
water,  gas,  Ac.,  which  fiows  through  pipes. 
See  Ball-cook. 

Btope  (stdpX  v.t.  and  i  [From  etep.  Comp. 
ttiek,  $toke.\  In  mining,  (a)  to  cut  away 
the  ore  so  that  the  upper  or  under  surface 

S resents  the  form  of  a  series  of  steps,  (b)  To 
U  in  with  rubbish,  as  a  space  from  which 
the  lode  has  been  worked  out 

Btope  (stApX  n.  In  mining,  a  horixontal 
layer  of  ore  forming  one  of  a  series  of  steps 
into  which  it  has  been  excavated. 

8topeii,t  pp.  of  stopps.  Stepped;  advanced. 
Chaucer. 

8top-gap(stop'gap).n.  1.  That  which  closes 
or  fllu  up  a  gap  or  other  opening. —2.  A 
temporary  expeoient ;  as,  he  pretended  ill- 
ness as  a  ttop^p. 

8topillgr(stdp'uigX  n.  In  mining,  the  act  of 
cutting  mineral  ground  with  a  pick,  woric- 
ing  downwards;  the  act  of  forming  into 
stopes. 


Btopleu  (stoplesX  a.  Not  to  be  stopped. 
*Swpleu  as  a  nuning  multitude.'  Sir  W. 
Davenant. 

Stop-motion  (stop'md-shoni  n.  An  ar- 
rangement in  a  machine  by  which  the  break- 
age of  material  in  transitu,  or  the  failure  of 
supply  of  the  material  under  treatment^ 
causes  an  arrest  of  the  motion. 

Stoppage  (stop'aj).  n.  l.  The  act  of  stop- 
ping  or  arresting  progress  or  motion;  or 
the  state  of  being  stopped:  as.  the  etoppage 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  the  etoppage 
of  commerce. 

We  were  tripping  away  .  .  .  when  we  came  upon 
my  lady  in  a  street  stoppage  in  her  chair. 

Tkacktrety, 

2.  A  deduction  made  from  pay  or  allowances 
to  repay  advances.  Ac— Stoppage  in  tran- 
eitu,  in  law,  the  right  which  an  unpaid  ven- 
dor of  ffoods  has,  on  hearing  that  the  vendee 
is  insolvent,  to  stop  and  reclaim  the  goods 
while  in  their  transit  and  not  yet  delivered 
to  the  vendee. 

Stopper  (stop'dr).  n.  l.  One  who  stops, 
closes,  shuts,  or  hinders ;  that  which  stops 
or  obstructs;  that  which  closes  or  fills  a 
vent  or  hole  in  a  vessel.— 2.  IfauL  a  stout 
rope  with  a  knot  at  one  end.  and  sometimes 
a  hook  at  the  other,  used  for  various  pur- 
poses, as  for  checkhig  and  holding  fast  a 
rope  cable,  Ac.  Stoppers  for  chain  cables 
are  of  various  kinds,  such  as  an  iron  clamp 
with  a  lever,  a  double  claw  of  iron  with  a 
rope  attached,  ^. 

Stopper  (stop'drX  t.t  To  close  or  secure 
wiUi  a  stopper.  —  To  etopper  the  cable,  to 
put  stoppers  on  it  to  prevent  it  from  run- 
ning out  of  the  ship  when  riding  at  anchor. 

Stopper -bolt  (stop'dr-b6lt),  n.  Jfaut.  a 
large  ring-bolt  driven  into  the  deck  before 
the  main  hatch,  &&,  for  securing  the  stop- 
pers to. 

Stojpper-hole  (stop'«r-hdl).  n.  in  iron-pud- 
dling,  a  hole  in  the  door  of  the  furnace 
through  which  the  iron  is  stirred,  and  the 
operation  observed. 

Stopping  (stopping),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one 
who  stops.— 2.  Something  that  stops;  as, 
(a)  in  ntftit^i^,  a  door  or  screen  in  a  gallery 
which  stops  the  passage  of  air  at  a  certain 
point,  (fr)  in  dental  eurg.  material  for  filling 
carious  teeth,  (c)  In  farriery,  a  ball  or  pad 
for  stuffing  the  space  on  a  horse's  foot  within 
the  inner  edge  of  the  shoe.— 8.  In  etching, 
see  Stoppino-out. 

Stoppln^-bruBh (stop'ingbrush), n.  l.  In 
hat-makmg,  a  brush  used  to  sprinkle  boiling 
water  upon  the  napping  and  the  hat  body 
to  assist  in  uniting  them.— 2.  In  etching,  a 
camel's-hair  brush,  used  in  stopping  out 
portions  of  etched  plates. 

Stopping-out  (sto]/ing-out),  n.  In  etching, 
a  method  of  covering  certain  parts  of  the 
plate  with  a  composition  impervious  to  acid, 
to  protect  them  from  the  action  of  the  acid, 
either  totally  or  for  a  time,  so  as  to  give 
effect  to  lines  varying  in  darkness  and 
breadth. 

Stop  -  plank  (stop'pbmgk),  n.  One  of  the 
planks  employed  to  form  a  sort  of  dam  in 
some  hydraulic  works.  They  generally  oc- 
cupy vcoiical  grooves  in  the  n^g  wales  of 
a  lock  or  weir,  to  hold  back  water  in  case  of 
temporary  disorder  of  the  look-gates. 

Stpin;>le  (stop'l),  n.  [Dim.  of  etop;  L.O. 
et^pel,  Q.  Bt&pfel,  etopeel,  a  stopple.]  That 
which  stops  or  closes  the  mouth  of  a  vessel; 
as»  a  glass  etoppie;  a  cork  stoppto. 

Stopple  (stoplX  v.t  prei  A  pp.  etopvled; 
ppr.  etopplitig.  To  stop  or  close  with  a 
stopple. 

Stop-yalye  (stop'valv),  n.  l.  In  hydraulice, 
a  valve  which  closes  a  pipe  against  the  pass- 
age of  fluid.  It  is  usually  a  disc  which  occu- 
pies a  chamber  above  the  pipe  when  the 
f>assage-way  through  the  latter  is  open,  and 
s  driven  down  by  a  screw  to  stop  the  aper- 
ture. —  2.  In  eteam-enginee,  a  valve  fitted 
to  the  steam-pipes  where  they  leave  the 
several  boilers,  in  such  a  way  that  any 
boiler  may  be  shut  off  fh>m  the  others  and 
from  the  engines. 

Stop-watch  (stop'wochX  n.  A  watch  used 
in  norse-racing.  Ao.,  in  which  one  of  the 
hands  can  be  stopped  on  the  completion  of 
Uie  race,  so  as  to  mark  with  accuracy  the 
time  occupied  in  nmnlng  it 

Storage  (stdi^&JX  n.  l.  The  act  of  storing; 
the  act  of  depositing  in  a  store  or  ware- 
house for  safe-keeping ;  the  safe-keeping  of 
goods  in  a  warehouse.— 2.  The  price  chaiged 
or  paid  for  keeping  goods  in  a  store. 

Storaz  (stO'raksX  n.  [L.  sforaar,  slyro«.  from 
Or.  etyraz,  storax.]    A  resinous  and  odor- 


eh.  8c  \oeh\     g,  go;     j,jcb;     t,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     fH,  then:  th,  tAin;     w,  urig;    wh,  iMig;    ih,  anire.— See  Kn. 


iXti 


lt«rDiu  tHUauD.  It  1i  obtalnid  bT'lnciifoni 
nude  In  tha  bruuhM  ot  tke  Sti/rax  iificia 

uid  aJu  known  bj  lit  ataae  o[  itorax.  Tta< 
bat  li  Emportad  la  nd  tean,  but  tha  com- 
mon *art  In  l«rg«  ctln*.  Tlili  lut  !■  tlic 
moat  fragrant,  thongh  very  ImnnfA  ntnrui 
hu  an  agreaabla,  •llghtl)' ) 


■nd  Jiia.  Sm  STTKAX.— /.ijuld  itorax 
Dbt«lD«d  from  LiquidaMbar  ttyraci/tiia 
Uw  which  grow*  in  Vlradni*.  >nd  other  a; 
cleir     It  Li  gnaaifih,  of  an  agnaable  ta 


■oU,npmli.U,n 


which  ii 


Dt  o(  H- 


la  collected,  accnmi 
or  maaaed  logfther;  a  ita 
aa  for  (D(nra  uh:  a  rapplj; 
acalljr.  In  the  pj.  arllclM,  panicutirlir 
toad,  accumulated  lor  aone  apeclOc  ubje 
B«ipnliea,aacf  proTl«lon».amnmniUf-  — 
^loUUng,  tad  the  like,  tor  an  arnij 


ited.  hoarded. 


.1  aa,  mlliUrr  ot 


unilroitamll)'. 


heaponmy  Iwiidlriglmck.'  Drydea.  •Sltrt 
ot  nappi'  OKlt. '   IbnnjriDn. 

wnii  UTw  Df  lidlei  ithtiH  hriEhl  rfa 

3.  A  plu«  when  tnppllea,  aa  proTltloni, 
ammutiKlon,  armi,  clothing,  and  tha  like, 
■re  kept  tor  (ulure  nee;  a  .tonhou»;  ■ 
wanhouH;  a  maganna.    MiU/m.    Hence— 

4.  A  place  where  gooda  are  kept  tor  uIe 
either  by  wholeaila  or  retail :  >  ahop:  aa.  a 
Iwokifore ;  a  drr-goeda <(w(.  [Anieriiin: 
•-uramoD  alao  io  Mtlih  colonlea  l-/n  Hire. 

to  lie  produced.     ^And  I  have  belter  newa 


I  a  high  oplniiHi  ot;  to 
to  wprocUM  Ughlj. 


■■  2Chr  »11I.4.-S.0blalned  at 
Aop;  parcbaaed  orpurchaMble  I 
r  atora;  u,  tcon  clolhn,  (hat  li 
ide  clothea.  ai  dlatlngulahed  Iroi 
lade  to  order,    [jl ■— ' 


Store  (atfir),  e.C.  pr«l 
xsrin;.     t.  To  collsct 
a  aupplr  (or  Inlure  uai 
ply;  U>  repleniab.     'bcr  nuu 
aiind  rlrtnea  ilond'    Friar. 


haute  tar  preae 


OV-  itorid;  ppr 

tumlih ;  to  aqp- 
-'nd  with  thou- 


of  aheap  and  i 
BtorellonM  (atArliouI).  n.  1.  a  hou 
which  Ihinn  are  alored; «  building  tor . 
lug  grain,  lood-atuffa,  or  gooda  at  any 
■  magulne;  a  rtpotllory;  a  warehouai 


._ antlty.     Spnur- 

«0r•-l»m^BT(al4^^tI^*^|.l^.    ■ 

the  .are  oratana  orotaalon  < 
liopke«p*r     Bee  STOal.  4. 


pBTSSsr^ti 


.■{atar'maa-l*r).n.  Tbetenant 

V  -  iheep-fum.    (Scotch.) 
BtOt«-«ay  (atAr'pl).  n.    Payment  for  goodi 
or  work  Ui  artlcfea  tram  a  alora  or  al  —  '- 
ateadot  caah:  a  common  wayot  bnyii 
dace  In  rural  dlatrlcU.    [United  Stat 


*r),  « 


0  U>»  ui 


BtoTe-rooin  (atOr'rem).  n.  a  room  aet  apart 

Btore-«^fal«rthip).  n™A"™l''ei^loyed 
to  carry  atom  for  tha  use  ot  a  fleet,  tor- 
treia.  or  ganiaon. 

Btorey  ( atd'rl ),  n.     A  atage  or  floor  ot  a 

BtOTCetatoi'Eei.n.  [Or.  ttorgl,  tram  ittroS, 
to  love]  rfit  atrong  iqiUdcU-e  riTectiop 
which  anlmala  have  tor  their  young;  paren- 
tal aflectlon;  tender  Inve. 
BtorlaLt  o.  Hlatorical;  true.  Claucer, 
8tOTled(atd'rld],i>.  [Promdonf]  1.  Painted 
with  awnea  (rom  atortea  or  hlalory;  adarued 
with  hlatorical  psintlnga. 

Cuting  a  due  lellniDui  i^nRl.  UlUtn. 

%  Belated,  referred  to.  or  celebnited  In 
atoiy  or  hlalory;  having  connected  atorlea, 

OlFIUHlintiilZeiunS  Kbits.    Uaa.  Ar^tli. 
Storltd  <atCI'Tld},a.  Hailng  atorlea  or  atagei; 
aa.  a  four-jtorud  bulldliiff 
8tOrlBrt(aW'rl-*r),  n.     A  relaUr  of  atorlea ; 

Btorliyt(tl6-n-n),B.l.  To  form  or  tell  atorlea 

8tork{atork).fi.    [A- Bu- •'ore.  D.  Dan.  and 

G.  rlorcA.atorkiraot  meaiilnv doubUul.l  A 
le  genua  Cico- 


aab-tamilr  Cl< 
aOia  (the  - 
>ra  Ull  and 
illy  dlallnrulihed  Irom  I 
»II  moutti.  the  beak 


being  moderately 


and  Alia  The  adult  la  pure  while,  with 
the  eiceptlon  of  the  black  quill  tealhera  of 
the  winga.  the  acapularlea,  mud  greater 
wing-coveria.  and  the  red  beak.  Ism,  and 
toea     It  la  about  Sleet  e  Inchea  In  length. 

the  ground.     It  ii  remarkable  tor  lU  great 

lU  parenti  In  old  age.  The  black  atork 
(C.  nijra)  occura  In  Poland  and  Pruiala,  and 
iu  the  aeqiieatered  parlt  ot  the  Alpi     1'he 

gigantic  Itork.  or  adjutant  oT^ngal,  ii  the 
r  arijala  —In  htr.  the  atork.  aa  an  emblem 
til  pieiy  and  gratitude,  la  a  frequent  beailug 

Stork's  -  Ull  ( atorka'hil ).  n.     The  ccmmon 


le  of  brlciab 


9  of  the  { 


I  lonn  the  bill  of  a  atork. 
Bttwm (atorml, n   |A.Sa>,  D.  LO.  Dan.  3w. 

iDUlt  The' word  paaaed  Into' the  R^ance 
lanKuagea,  whence  It.  Wormo,  O.  rr.  e.fcur. 
bualle,  nght,  II  £  ttm\r.  The  aanie  root  la 
Bern  In  rfir.  xmio,  L.  >(mio.  Skr.  «ri,  to 


BTOS]f-Sn>KAL 


id  I[ghtnlnB;Kt«mpeat;oftenalaoal 


a  ATlolenlordeitructlvacalamlty^ctlBtieaa- 
rnl  itate  of  matten;  eitreme  diatreia;  adrer- 
■ity.  'A  bnva  man  atruggllngia  (beilnrtni 
at  fate.'  /'0}w.-t.  jriJir.aTlDTenta>unHon 
a  fnrllfled  place  or  atrong  poalUon;  a  fnrl- 
oua  attempt  by  Iroopa  to  capture  a  (ortlDMl 
place  by  acaliog  the  wall^  forcing  the  gatea. 


to  take  bj  aealing  Oie  walla,  forcing  galM  or 

»(or.«  a  fortlHed  town. '  There  the'braMii 
tower  wu  itDrTn'd  of  old. '    Popt. 
Storm  (atann\  t.i,    I.  To  ralae  a  tenpeit. 

rain.  hall.  aoow.  and  the  like,  eapedally  w'llli 

3.  To  rage;  to  l)e  In  a  Tlolant  agitation  or 

Btonn-baat,  Btorm-bMtoil  (atonnliet. 
"     '        ir  Impaired  \^y 


'*'Sa 


Btorm-cock  (atormliokX  n 

»1Iia  (atnmi'kAn).  n.     A  n 
[It  taned  canvaa  ellended  on 


at  for  pratecltng  anlniC  alorma 

-  .ilended  on  aho^Steet 

high  and  3  feet  wide,  and  ahowtns  aa  a 
iquare,  holaled  in  conJuncUou  with  the 
coiieaaa  alarmaignal.  See  STaRH^IDHAt. 
Btortn-flnch  (atorm'Oiub).  n.     The  aiorm- 

BtormAd  (atorm'tulX  ^  Abounding  with 
BtOnnfalnaBB  (atorm'rul-nea).  n.   The  aliite 


InaM  Jabor'ml-nea),  n.    Thealataut 
uehig  Btormyorot  being  agitated  orilaliril 

StonmD«-INlTtr<atom1ng.par-tl).ia  Miiii. 
the  party  lo  whom  the  duty  ot  making  (he 
ant  aisault  la  aaalgned  In  alonnlng  ■  lot- 


Btonn-petrel  (aiomi'p«-trelX  n.     See  Px- 

BtonD-ptOOf  (atorm'prOtl  a.    Prool  agalnat 

Btorm-iall  (alomi'iAl),  n.  A  tail  made  at 
very  itout  raniaa.  ot  analler  alie  than  ■ 
Bail  In  ordinary  uie,  employed  In  riolont 

Stonn-lUruI  (atorm'alK-nal).  n.    . 
tor  Indicating  to  marlnara  aitd  Ai 

oil,  pound;       U, 


r.so.n». 


aroBM-aTATKD 


ri  *  COM  and  dram.  (Sm  Siorh-oomi. 
ffmui-DKnx.)  The  «h»  uhlblted  tiaoe 
vltb  lu  apoi  down  pO[t«Ddi  ft  louUi  gtU; 


4  ilated  kbon 

Konnr  (itarinlX  a.  1.  ChinctortEEd 
•torm  or  imipHt;  UniMituoui^  accoi 
puiad  vltb  furloui  wlnili ;  boUtcroiu;  > 

■Stanmw  UoWtrlng  weather'  ^Aak 


1  TInlcDl 

Ulthtf 


,  pu()aii.' Skat.  'The 
chleh  ol  ■  daeeri  but  ailanalre  ilo- 
' '    W.  Stolt  —  Slumy  ptIrtL    See 


vtUoK  (Btoi'(inK),  TL     [Dui  ilor.  gi«t, 
d  (*uv.  court.  1    The  pirllunent  or  la- 

tnirn  people,    tt  u  elected  trlennlmlly.  ind 


StOTT  (itA'ri).  »■  lA  (hortfr  toTiD  of  Aiitar] 
(■bteb  lea)  F  t  A  umtlra  or  ncltal  o 
that  vhlcb  hu  occurred :  an  acoonnt  o 
paiit  ermla  or  (ranuctloni^  hiitoT;. 


»d;>diott  imagi 

leai  eUbonIc  theo 
■U>e  tale^  a  itaort 

Sr^^'^ 

"^^s- 

'^""^"^fS^' 

11.,  a  lalHhocl 

lEuphemlitii  and 

■T&a  aabjec 

of  ■ 

A  pp.  «««<l,'ppr. 
torical  nUtlon;  to 
alon,  nanelKe,  or 

•MfT  (U^tii.  "-     (Pmhal'Iy  ai  Weilfcwood 
•MAa  flm  O.Fr   rabnr.  lo  build     (Kee 

(h.  flMi;      eh,  St  ludk;     (.  fo;     ],  job; 


!.  A  jrouna  hullock  or  iteer.     [Scotch.] 

Blots  {il^C).     Bee  STOiT. 

motUUlt  utoundl,  n.  [A_  Bai.  Icel  Di 
and  Sw.  ifu<uJ,  a  apace  ot  time,  an  hour, 
itoiid,  0.  iCuruk.     It  Dltlmatcl]'  came 

of  paLo.  a  brief  paog.J  1-  A  moment; 
3.  Sorrow:  grisf.— 1.  AalonJihment ;  aioa 


Btoimdt 


onnd).  t 


To  1* 


Btoiuld  f  (itound),  pp.  8(unaed.  Spenter. 
Btonnd  (■lound),  b.  (O.E.  ilmuH.  a  .Uud.] 
A  reaiet  to  pot  imall  beer  in.  [ProiiDclal] 
8lOnnaBmele,t  ado.     ISamnH,  an  InitaoL. 

A.  Sax.  tlundmalum,]   Uomeutatil)';  eTer)' 

Bloan  (ilOp).  n.  [Icet.  iMup.  A.  Sax.  jtoppo, 
a  poT.  a  retiel.  n  cup.  See  Btoop.]  I.  A 
baaln  tor  hoi]'  water,  nraallr  plaoad  In  a 


ilclie  at  thB  entrance  of  Bonian  Catholic 
^hurchea  Calledaliio^iperiorium.S^mtwr 
which  wo)  — S.  (In  tliia  aenxi  lunally  pro- 


TUcJtt- 

Brwt™- 

6.  Rath 
proport 

BtoUt" 

on  to  aiw :  balk 
popular,  and  col 

'ThmueJrm 

fat  and  flaihj  In 

oqulal  meaning  | 
trongeM  kind  of 
TarteUe>ollt,u 

?'i^ 

Z'-'^.i'-":^ 

■•?"■. 

reutA, plenty;  FleDty;al 


Btont-lte&rted  (atoufhart-ed).  a.    HiTing 

Bt<»Uirl«r{alouth'r«f),  n  [3c.  ir'au'tA.  that 
which  la  itmetd  ur  laid  np.  and  ritf.  the 
carrying  oS  by  force  ]  In  Sceti  law.  theft, 
accompanlod  by  violence;  robbery.  The 
Urm  A  uiuallT  appUed  In  caaei  In  which 
robber?  la  cammUtad  within  a  dwelUng- 


StontlJ  (itontai),  ode. 


quality  of  being  Btcut;  u.  (o)  rlgoroua- 
neu;  robueCiieu:  ilardineaa:  tuatlneaa    1») 

veV'tiwi'  ^1  of  hia  virtue  and  ilmlntu.- 


I  atnoplng.'    Sliai. 


rtil/ii,  older  iln/ir. 

•  bathing-room  with  a  atoie.  a  chamber.  U. 
■Coo^,  aitote.a[urnBce.  LO.  abiH,  iIah,  O 
lUibe,  a  room.  The  word  paaaed  from  tlir 
Germanic  into  the  Komiuice  longnei,  heuii' 
O.Fr.  »fuM,  IL  (Ii(/a,  &U.  SeeSTBW,]  l.t.t 
hothouie;    a   houie  or   Toum   utlHcUlly 


or  houae.  or  tor  coukiog  or  other  purpoaea. 

bii mi ngoflrE.gcnernlly excluded  from algh I, 
wllhlnit,  which  giveaont  Ita heat  to  thearrliy 
conUct.  and  toiurroundlng  object!  by  radin- 
tlon.  The  healing  medluiu  may  be  linmliiu 
wood.coal,  petroleum,  or gaa  'Theilinpltal. 
moat  eflecUve.Mideconom[c*lafalllDmiilt 

lader  or  other  fenn  of  iron.  lUiidlnE  on  tSg 
floer.cloaeB(lop.wlthlK>ttom1iarann  which 
the  coala.  Ac.  rent.    Tlie  door  by  which  the 


n^  ilnn;     TB.  Ihen;  th,  Ij 


*■  ulgi     *<>,  whit;    th,  anre.— See  Kit. 
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coals  are  put  in  being  kept  shut  the  air  for 
combustion  enters  below  the  bars,  and  a  pipe 
issuing  near  the  top  carries  the  smoke  into  a 
flue  in  the  wall.  But  as  this  form  of  store 
was  found  objectionable  from  the  metal  be- 
coming overheated  and  the  air  in  the  apart- 
ment becoming  unwholesomely  dry,  many 
kinds  of  improved  stoves  have  now  taken  its 
place.— 4.  In  hort.  a  hothouse  or  structure  in 
which  artificial  heat  is  maintained  at  a  con- 
stantly high  temperature.  Such  structures 
may  be  heated  by  smoke  flues,  or  by  hot- 
water  or  steam-pipes,  or  by  fermenting  bark. 
The  temperature  should  never  be  lower  than 
60*  Fahr.    See  Bark-bed. 

8toye(stdv),  v.t.  pret  &pp.  itoved;  ppr.  Htov- 
ing.  1.  To  keep  warm  in  a  house  or  room  by 
artificial  heat;  as.  to  stove  orange  trees  and 
myrtles.— 2.  To  heat,  as  in  a  stove;  as,  tottoce 
feathers.  —8.  To  cook  in  a  close  vessel;  to 
stew.    [Scotch.] 

Stoye  (stdvX  pret  of  gtave. 

8toye-llOU8e(stdv^ousXn.  Same  m  Stove,  i. 

Stoyer  (std'vSr),  n.  [A  contr.  of  entover.  ] 
Fodder  and  provision  of  all  sorts  for  cattle. 

Where  live  Dibbline  sheep. 
And  flat  meads  thatcb'd  wiu  stover  them  to  keep. 

Shak 

8tOW(st6),  V.  L  [Lit.  toputintoltaplace,  from 
O.E.  and  A.  Sax.  »tow,  a  place;  comp.  D. 
itouwen,  G.  stauen,  Dan.  ttuve,  to  stow,  to 
pack.]  1.  To  put  in  a  suitable  place  or  posi- 
tion; to  put  in  a  convenient,  concealed,  or 
out-of-the-way  place;  to  lay  up;  to  put  up; 
to  pack;  as,  to  stoMo  bags,  bides,  or  casks  in  a 
ship's  hold;  to  »iow  hay  in  a  mow;  to  itow 
sheaves. 

Foul  thief!  where  hast  thou  stewed  my  daughter! 

ShaJb. 

2.  To  accumulate  or  compactly  arrange  any- 
thing in;  to  fill  by  packing  closely;  as,  lo  stow 
a  box  or  the  hold  of  a  ship. 

8tOW(stou),  V.  U  [Comp.  L.O.«tui0,  aremnaut, 
itvf,  Dlunt,  stumpy.]  To  cut  off;  to  crop; 
to  lop.  Sir  W.  Seott  [Provincial  English 
and  Scotch.] 

Stowage  (std'aj),  n.  1.  The  act  or  operation  of 
stowing  or  placing  in  a  suitable  place  or 
receptacle.  —  2.  Room  for  the  reception  of 
things  to  be  stowed. 

In  every  vessel  there  is  stentage  for  immense  trea- 
sures. Addison, 

8.  The  state  of  being  stowed  away  or  laid  un; 
as,  I  am  anxious  to  nave  the  plate  and  Jewels 
in  safe  stowage.  Shak.— 4.  Monev  pidd  for 
stowing  goods.  —  5.  That  which  is  stowed. 
[Rare.] 

We  ha'  ne'er  better  luck 
When  we  ha'  such  stowage  as  these  trinkets  with  us. 

Beau.  &-  Ft. 

Stowaway  (st6'a-w&),  n.  One  who  conceals 
himself  aboard  a  vessel  when  she  is  about  to 
leave  port,  and  who  does  not  mean  to  dis- 
cover himself  until  too  far  from  the  shore  to 
be  sent  back,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
free  passage. 

StOWOe,  n.    Same  as  Stjoce. 

StOWre(s{our).a.  Strong.  O.Herbert  [Old 
English  and  Scotch.] 

StOW-WOOd  (std'wud).  n.  Naut.  billets  of 
wood  used  as  chocks  for  steadying  casks  in 
a  vessel's  hold. 

Strablsm  (str&bixm),  tl  Same  as  Stra- 
bisinus. 

StrabtsmilB  (stra-biz'mnsX  n.  [Or.  stra- 
hitmos,  from  strabizd,  to  squln^  strabos, 
strabdn,  twisted,  squinting,  from  strephd,  to 
turn.]  A  non-coincidence  of  the  optic  axes 
of  the  eyes  upon  an  object,  occasioned  by  a 
permanent  lengthening  of  one  of  the  lateral 
muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  eye  and  apermanent 
shortening  of  its  antagonist;  sqtiinting.  This 
disorder  may  often  be  to  a  great  extent  over- 
come, especially  In  children,  by  blindfolding 
the  sound  eye,  presuming  one  onlv  to  be  u- 
fected.  In  very  bad  cases,  especially  those 
of  sqninting  inwards,  the  deformitv  may  be 
greatly  relieved  bv  an  operation,  which  con- 
sists in  dividing  the  internal  rectus  muscle 
of  the  eyeball 

StralX>tOlIl7(stra-bofo-mi),n.  [Or.  strabos, 
squinting,  and  tomi,  cutting.]  In  surg.  the 
operation  for  the  cure  of  squmting  by  cutting 
the  muscle  or  muscles  that  distort  the  eye- 
balL    Dungliton. 

8tracll7,t  n.  A  name  or  title  of  doubtful 
meaning  used  once  by  Shakspere. 

There  b  ezanpte  for't :  the  lady  of  the  jfrofAv  mar- 
ried the  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe.  SiaM. 

8timckeil,t  pp.  of  strike.  Stricken.  Chau- 
cer. 

Straddle  (stradl),  V.  i:  pret  &  pp.  straddled; 
ppr.  straddling.  [A  freq.  form  from  A.  Sax. 
stridan,  to  stride.]    To  part  the  legs  wide; 


to  stand  or  walk  with  the  legs  far  apart;  to 
sit  astride. 

Down  in  the  cellars  merry  bloated  things 
Shoulder'd  the  S|>igot.  straddling  on  the  butts 
While  the  wine  ran.  Tennyson. 

Straddle  (stradlX  v.  t.  To  place  one  leg  on 
one  side  and  the  other  on  the  other  side  of; 
to  stand  or  sit  astride  of ;  as,  to  straddle  a 
fence  or  a  horse. 

Straddle  (stradax  n.  1.  The  act  of  standing 
or  sitting  with  the  legs  far  apart.— 2.  The 
distance  between  the  feet  or  legs  of  one  who 
straddles.— 3.  On  the  stock-exchange,  a  con- 
tract giving  the  holder  the  privilege  of  call- 
ing for  the  stock  at  a  fixed  price,  or  of 
delivering  it  at  the  same  price  to  the  party 
who  signs  the  contract. 

StraddLe-legged  (strada-legdV  a.  Having 
the  legs  wide  apart;  with  the  legs  astride  of 
an  object     W.  H.  BusselL 

Strae  (stra),  n.  Straw.— Strae-death,  a  nat- 
ural death  on  one's  bed  (straw),  as  opposed 
to  a  violent  or  accidental  death.  Bums. 
[Scotch  ] 

Straggle  (stragl),  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  straggled; 
ppr.  strangling.  [Freq.  from  0.  E.  strake,  to 
wander,  to  stray,  A.  Sax.  strUan,  to  go,  or 
from  A.  Sax.  straegan,  to  scatter,  to  spread.] 

1.  To  wander  from  the  direct  course  or  way; 
to  rove ;  as,  when  troops  are  on  the  march, 
the  men  should  not  be  allowed  to  straggle.— 

2.  To  wander  at  large  without  any  certain 
direction  or  object;  to  ramble. 

The  wolf  Spied  a  straggling  kid. 

^ir  K.  L' Estrange. 

8.  To  escape  or  stretch  beyond  proper  limits; 
to  spread  widely  apart  *  to  shoot  too  far  in 
growth. 

Trim  off  the  small,  superfluous  branches  on  each 
side  of  the  hedge  that  straggle  out  too  far. 

MortiiHer. 

4.  To  be  dispersed:  to  be  apart  from  any 
main  body ;  to  stand  alone ;  to  be  isolated ; 
to  occur  at  intervals  or  apart  from  one  an- 
other; to  occur  here  and  there;  as,  the 
houses  straggle  all  over  the  district  See 
also  Straqolino. 

Straggler  (strag^^r).  n.  l.  One  who  strag- 
gles; one  who  has  deserted  or  has  been  left 
behind  by  his  fellows;  one  that  departs 
from  the  direct  or  proper  course ;  one  that 
rambles  without  any  settled  direction;  as, 
stragglers  from  the  main  bodv  of  the  army. 
2.  A  vagabond;  a  wandering,  shiftless  fellow. 
'Let's  whip  tiiese  stragglers  o'er  the  seas 
again.'  Shak.—Z.  Something  that  shoots 
beyond  the  rest  or  too  far ;  an  exuberant 
growth. 

Let  thy  hand  supply  the  pruning-knife 

And  crop  luxtuiant  stragglers.  Dryden. 

4  Something  that  stands  apart  from  others. 
Straggling  ([straggling),  p.  and  a.  1.  Wan- 
dering; roving;  ranging  loose;  separated 
from  the  main  body ;  spreading  or  stretching 
out  irregularly. 

They  found  in  Burford  some  of  the  straggling 
soldiers,  who,  out  of  weariness,  stayed  behind. 

Lord  Clarendon. 

To  our  feelings,  this  entire  episode  runs  like  strag- 
gling bindweed  through  the  whole  growth  of  the 
piece,  not  so  much  uniting,  as  encumbering  and 
choking  up  what  it  meets  with.  Cariyle. 

2.  Scattered;  dispersed;  standing  apart 

Wide  was  his  parish,  not  contracted  close  in  streets, 
but  here  and  there,  a  straggling  house ;  yet  still  he 
was  at  hand.  Dryden, 

Stranding  (strag^ng).  n.    A  mode  of  dress- 

ingthe  surfaces  of  grindstones. 
StniggUxigly  (strag'ling-li),  tidv.     In  a 

straggling  manner. 

Stracglillg-mone7(stragling-mnn-niX  n. 
In  the  ^xavy,  (a)  money  given  to  those  who 
apprehend  deserters  or  others  who  have 
overstayed  their  leave  of  absence  or  strag- 
gled, (d)  Money  deducted  from  the  wages 
of  a  man  absent  from  duty  without  leave. 

Strahl-Bteln  (stmrstinx  n.   [O.  su-ahi,  a 

beam  or  gleam,  and  stein,  stone.]  Another 
name  of  actinolite. 

Straight  (str&t),  a.  [O.E.  vtregU,  streiaht, 
Sc.  straught,  straight  streight,  straughte, 
stretched,  from  0.  E.  struche,  streke,  A.  Sax. 
streccan,  to  stretch  (see  Strbtch).  L.  O. 
and  D.  strak,  O.  strack,  straight,  are  from 
same  stem.  This  word  is  distinct  in  origin 
from  strait,  though  they  have  often  been 
confounded  in  spelling.]  1.  Passing  from 
one  point  to  another  by  the  nearest  course; 
right,  in  a  mathematical  sense;  not  bent  or 
crooked;  direct;  not  deviating;  tM,astixiipht 
line ;  a  straight  piece  of  timber ;  a  straight 
course. 

There  is  no  moe  such  Cxsars ;  other  of  them  may 
have  crooked  noses,  but  to  owe  such  straight  arms, 
none.  SMaJt. 


Straight  Arch. 


2.  Upright ;  according  with  justice  and  rec- 
titude; not  deviating  from  truth  or  fairness. 
8.  In  card-playing,  of  a  regularly  graduated 
value,  as  the  ace.  king,  queen,  knave,  Ac.: 
a  term  used  in  the  game  of  bluff.  —Straight 

arch,  in  arch,  the  arch 
over  an  aperture  in 
which  the  intrados  is 
straight,  or  an  arch  con- 
sisting of  straight  lines 
and  a  pointed  top,  com- 
prising two  sides  of  an 
equilateral  triangle.  Its 
form  may  be  conudered 
as  intermediate  be- 
tween the  semicircular  and  the  pointed 
arch. 

Straight  (stratX  adv.  1.  Immediately:  di- 
rectly; in  the  shortest  time. 

I  know  thy  generous  temper  well ; 
Fling  but  the  appearance  of  dishonour  on  it. 
It  straight  takes  fire,  and  mounts  into  a  biaxe. 

MddisoH. 
She  saw  it  waxing  very  pale  and  dead. 
And  straight  ail  flush^.  Keats. 

2.  Directly;  in  a  straight  line.  'Floating 
straight  obedient  to  the  stream.'    Shak. 

Straight  (strat),  n.  Straight  part:  straight 
direction;  as,  the  straight  of  a  piece  of  um- 
ber. 

Straight  (str&t),  v.t  To  make  straight ;  to 
straighten.    [Rare.] 

The  old  gypsy  in  the  meantime  set  about  arrangini; 
the  dead  body,  composing  its  limbs,  and  straight it^t: 
the  arms  by  iu  side  Sir  tV.  Scott. 

Straight  (stratX  a.  Narrow.  See  Strait 
Straight-edge  (straf  eJX  n.  A  slip  of  woo<l 
or  metal  made  perfectly  straight  on  the 
edge,  and  used  to  ascertain  whether  a  sur- 
face is  exactly  even,  or  for  drawing  straiglit 
lines. 

Straighten  (str&f  n),  v.t  To  make  straight; 
to  reduce  from  a  crooked  to  a  straight  form. 

A  crooked  stick  is  not  straightened  except  it  be  a» 
far  bent  on  the  dean  contrary  side.  Hooker. 

The  fisrmer  was  full  of  his  subject ;  he  straightened 
himself  up.  adjusted  his  cravat 

Harfer*s  Monthly  Mag. 

Straighten  (straf  nX  v.  t    See  Straitkh . 
Stralghtener  (str&t'n-«r),  n.    One  who  or 

that  which  straightens. 
Stralghtfortht  (strat'fdrth).  adv.  Directly; 

straightway.    Spenser. 
Stra^tforward  (str&t'for-w«rd),a.  L  Pro- 

ceeding  in  a  straight  course;  not  deviating. 

2.  Upright;  honest;  open;  undeviating:  as. 

a  straightforward  character. 

A  secure,  universal,  straigh^orward  business.  t» 
be  conducted  in  the  gross,  by  proper  mechanism, 
with  such  intellect  as  comes  to  hand.         Carlyte. 

Straightforward,  Stralghtforwarda 
( straf for-w6rd,  striffor-w6rdzX  <u<v.  Di- 
rectly forward. 

Straightforwardly  (strat'for-w«rd-li),  adv. 
In  a  straightforward  manner. 

Straightforwardness  (strarfor-w«rd-nes). 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  straight- 
forward; direction  in  a  straight  course:  on* 
deviating  rectitude;  as,  a  man  of  remarkable 
straightforwardness. 

Straight-Joint  (str&t'jointx  a.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  floor  the  boards  constituting 
which  are  so  laid  that  the  joints  form  a  con- 
tinuous line  throughout  the  length. 

Stndghtiy  (str&tli).  adv.  In  a  straight  line: 
not  crookedly;  directly;  as,  to  run  8traigktl}f 
on. 

Stralghtly  (str&fli).  adv.    See  Straitlt. 

Stralghtness  (str&f  nesX  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  straight;  as,  the  9traigkhMt» 
of  a  line. 

Stralght-plghtt  (str&t'pItX  a.  Straight- 
fixed;  erect  *  Straight -pight  Minenra.' 
Shdk. 

Straightway  (str&t'wi).  adv.  Immediately; 
forthwith;  without  loss  of  time;  without 
delay. 

And  straightwety  the  damsel  arose  and  walked. 

Mark  v.  4a. 

Stralghtwayst  (str&rw&zX  «<{«•  straight- 
way. 

As  soon  as  Iron  is  out  of  the  fire,  it  deadcth  ifr«(jf  A^ 
ways.  Beuooi, 

Stialk  (str&kX  n.  A  stroke;  a  blow.  [SootciL] 
Stralk  (str&kX  n.  Same  as  Strake. 
Strain  tstran),  v.t  [From  O.Fr.  sMtraindre, 
eatreindre,streindre,  to  strain,  wring.sqneexe, 
&c..  Mod.  Fr.  itrtindre,  from  L.  stnmgo^ 
stringere,  to  strain,  to  draw  tight,  pp.  stric- 
tus.  Strict,  strait,  stringent  are  from  this 
verb;  so  constrain,  restrain,  restrict  oon- 
striction,  &c.]  1.  To  stretch ;  to  draw  with 
force ;  to  extend  with  great  effort ;  as»  to 
strain  a  rope;  to  strain  the  shrouds  of  a 
ship:  to  strain  the  strings  of  an  Instrumonl 


Ftite,  far,  fat,  f}»ll;       nid.  met.  h^r;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube.  tub.  bull;       oil.  pound;       U,  8c.  abtme;      S»  Sc.  tep. 
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*  A  blfser  %Mns  more  strained,  anil  a  lesser 
■IrinsTeM  $trtttned.'  Sir  T.  BrowM.—i.  To 
mak*  tighter;  to  bind  closer.  'To  utrain 
hb  feiten  with  a  stricter  care.*  Drydetu— 
a.  To  toiare  or  weaken  by  stretching  or 
oTMtaskuig ;  to  subject  to  too  great  stress 
or  exertion ;  to  harm  by  a  twist  or  wrench ; 
b«Bce»  to  sprain ;  as,  to  strain  a  horse  by 
overwork;  to  stmin  tiie  arm  or  the  muscles. 

Prudcft  decay 'd  about  aujr  uck. 

SiratH  tbdr  necks  with  tooklng  bade    5w^. 

i  To  exert  to  the  utmost ;  to  ply  hard ;  to 
pot  to  the  utmost  strength  or  exertion ;  as, 
man  In  desperate  cases  will  strain  them- 
■elres  for  relief.  'He  sweats,  strains  his 
yottog  nerves '    ShaJt, 

TH«7  siratM  their  warbling  throats 

To  wclcoine  tn  the  spring.  DrytUn, 

6.  lb  press  or  squeeze  in  an  embrace. 

t>ur  kmg  has  all  Ike  Indies  in  hb  arms. 
And  autre  and  richer,  when  he  stmitu  that  lady. 

S/uU. 
I  would  hare  ttntittHl  hlin  with  a  strict  embrace. 

Drytten. 

C  To  posh  beyond  the  proper  extent  or 
Umit;  to  carry  too  far;  to  do  violence  to. 

Strmim  not  the  laws  to  make  their  torture  jpievous. 

AtUittH. 
Yomt  way  Is  to  wrest  and  strmim  some  principles 
■uiAtained  both  by  them  and  me.  to  a  sense  repug* 
MAnt  with  tbeif-  other  known  doctrines.    H^tUtrtana. 

7.  To  force:  to  constrain;  to  make  uneasy 
or  nnnatnral. 

The  qnality  of  mercy  b  net  straitt'd.     SMmk. 
His  Mirth  is  forced  and  strmitttd.    Sir  y.  DtMham, 

&  To  urge;  to  press. 

Nock,  if  your  lady  strain  his  entertainment 

WKh  any  stroog  or  vehement  impoitunlty.      Shak. 

t  To  press  or  cause  to  pass  through  some 
porous  substance,  originally  by  squeezing; 
to  porillr  or  separate  from  extraneous  mat- 
lar  by  mtratlon;  to  filter;  as.  to  strain  milk; 
water  m»y  be  strained  through  sand. 

t  at  each  sad  strain  will  ttrmin  a  tear.    Shak, 


—Te  strain  eoftrtesy,  to  use  ceremony;  to 
slaad  upon  form  or  ceremony ;  to  Insist  on 
the  precedence  of  others.  Shak,— To  strain 
«  pfknt,  (a)  to  make  a  special,  and  often  in- 
eomrenleiit.  effort ;  to  do  something  Incon- 
vmlant  or  distasteful 

WoahJ  n  not  be  worth  your  while  to  strain  a 
>wj«rf  to  obUcc  vnclef  Mrs.  Xiddtil 

(>)  To  exceed  one's  duty ;  to  overstep  one's 
oommisaion 

We>c  not  quite  so  much  proof  as  I  could  wish.  It 
*  1  be  ttratmtH^m  pHmt  to  arrest  him,  as  it  stands. 

Linvremet. 

(strftaX  V  i  1.  To  exert  one's  self:  to 
vtolent  efforts.  *  Straining  with  too 
a  wing. '    Peps. 

To  boBd  his  fortune  I  wlO  strain  a  little.      Shak. 

1  To  be  filtered;  as.  water  straining  through 
Mod  becomes  pure. 

Itrmia  (strin).  Ik  1.  A  violent  effort;  an  ex- 
ccasive  stretching  or  exertion  of  the  limbs 
or  muadea.  or  of  the  mind.  '  Whether  any 
poet  .  .  has  exerted  a  greater  variety  of 
powers  with  less  strain  and  less  ostenta- 
tion.* Landitr.  —  2.  An  injury  by  excessive 
axortion,  drawing,  or  stretching ;  an  injuri- 
ooa  itrttching  of  the  muscles  or  tendons.— 
1  Istemal  action;  motion  of  the  mind;  im- 
»;  feeling. 


Kk  (fid  nfcct  my  blood  with  Joy. 

tJr  sweaaiy  tboHghtstoanyjrrwMof  pride.  SkaM. 

4  A  omtlnQed  course  of  actioo ;  manner  or 
style  ci  conduct;  bearing;  conduct  'A 
sumin  ci  gallantry/    Sir  W.  SeotU 

Svck  take  too  high  a  strmim  at  irst.       Asr«N. 

ft  A  poem;  a  song:  a  lay.  *A11  unworthy  of 
thf  nobler  stmin.'  Sir  W.  Scott —6.  In 
mmas£,  (a)  In  a  general  sense,  a  tune;  a 
■arlody  or  part  of  a  melody. 

Their  hcaveaiy  harpa  a  lower  strain  bwan. 

Dtytlen. 
I  was  al  ear. 
Aad  took  tt)  strmins  that  might  creau  a  soul 
VadcT  the  rft«  of  death.  Miittm. 

<4)  In  a  stricter  sense,  a  section  of  a  melody 
cadiac  with  a  cadence.— 7.  The  subject  or 
ttaae  of  a  poem,  discourse,  Ac.;  manner 
•f  i^eaking  or  writiiu;  style.  *  The  genius 
Md  sCrwM  of  the  book  of  Proverbs.'  TiUat- 
mm.  —8.  Is  tneeA.  the  force  which  acts  on 
■Mtcrial.and  which  tends  to  disarrange 
mponent  parts  or  destroy  their  cohe- 
ano.  any  definite  alteration  in  the 
or  dfanensiona  of  a  given  portion  of 
la  solid  bodies  stnln  is  always  ac- 
wfth  Internal  stress,  and  this 
ly  of  exerting  stress  when  strained  is 


Strain  (str&n),  n.  [O.K.  strene,  streen,  stren, 
A.  Sax.  strand,  stock,  race,  from  sir^nan, 
strednan,  to  produce.]  1.  Race;  stock;  gen- 
eration; descent;  hence,  family  blood;  qua- 
lity or  line  in  regard  to  breeding.  'If  thou 
wert  the  noblest  of  thy  strain.'  Shak.  'Ani- 
mals and  plants  ...  of  the  same  variety 
but  of  another  strain,*  Darwin. ~2.  Heredi- 
tary or  natural  disposition;  turn;  tendency. 
'Have  shewn  to-day  your  valiant  strain.' 
Shak. 

Intemperance  and  lust  breed  diseases  which,  pro* 
pA{;ated,  spoil  the  strain  of  a  nation.       TiUctson. 

8.  Bank;  character;  kind;  sort 

But  thou  who,  lately  of  the  common  strain, 
Wert  one  of  us.  Dryden. 

Stralnable  (stran'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
strained  or  pushed  beyond  the  proper  ex- 
tent   Bacon. 

Strainer  (str&n'dr\  n.  l.  One  who  strains. 
2.  That  through  which  any  liquid  passes  for 
purification;  an  instrument  for  filtration. 

Stralning-pieoe  (stran'ing-p^s),  n.  in  carp. 
a  beam  placed  between  two  opposite  beams 
to  prevent  their  nearer  approach,  as  rafters, 
braces,  struts,  Ac. ;  a  strutUng-piece.  If 
such  a  piece  performs  also  the  office  of  a 
sill  it  is  called  a  straining  siU. 

Stralntt  (strantX  n.  A  violent  stretching 
or  tension;  a  strain.    Spenser. 

Strait  (strat),  a.  (O.E.  streyt,  streit,  strayt, 
from  O.Fr.  estreit,  estroit,  Mod.  Fr.  itroit, 
narrow,  from  L.  strietus,  pp.  of  stringo,  to 
draw  tight  See  Strain,  v.f.]  1.  Narrow; 
not  wide. 

Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way  that  lead* 
eth  to  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it.   Mat  riL  14. 

S.  t  Tight;  close.  '  In  your  strait  strossers.' 
^SAoJIr.— 3.t  Close;  familiar:  near;  intimate. 
'A  strait  d^ree  of  favour.  5tr  P.  Sidney. 
4.t  Strict;  rigorotu.  'Whom  I  believe  to  be 
most  strait  in  virtue.'    Shak. 

He  now,  forsooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 
Some  certain  edicts,  and  some  strait  decrees. 

SJm*. 
5.  Difllcult;  distressful     'To  make  your 
strait  circumstances  yet  straiter.'  Seeker.— 
0.  t  Stingy;  avaricious. 

I  do  not  ask  you  much, 
I  bap  cold  comfort ;  and  you  are  so  strait, 
Andso  ingrateful,  you  deny  me  that.      SMaJt. 

Strait  (strat),  n.  1.  A  narrow  pass  or  pass- 
age. 

Honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow. 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast  ShaJt. 

2.  A  strip  of  land  between  two  waters ;  an 
isthmus.  'A  dark  strait  of  barren  land.' 
Tennytion.  (Bare.  ]— 3.  A  narrow  passage  of 
water  between  two  seas  or  oceans:  often 
used  in  the  plural ;  as,  the  Strait  or  Straits 
of  Gibraltar ;  the  Straits  of  Mi^eUan ;  the 
Straits  ot  Dover.— 4.  Distress;  difllculty;  dis- 
tressing necessity.  '  I'll  serve  you  better  in 
a  strait'    Tennymm. 

Let  no  man  who  owns  a  Providence,  become  de- 
sperate under  any  calamity  or  strait  whatsoever. 

Sffu/A. 
Strait  t  (strat),  v.  t.    To  put  to  difficulties. 

If  your  lass 
Interpretation  should  abuse ;  and  call  this 
Your  lack  of  love,  or  t>ounty;  you  were  straited 
For  a  reply.  ShaJt. 

Strait  t  (str&ti  a.    Straight;  not  crooked. 
Strait  t  (strAt),  adv.    Straightway. 
Straiten  (strat'n),  v.  t   1.  To  make  strait;  to 

contract;  to  confine;  to  hem  in;  to  narrow. 

'In   narrow  circuit  straiten'd  by  a  foe.' 

MUtim. 
Waters,  when  straiteiud,  as  at  the  falls  of  bridges, 

give  a  roairing  noise.  Bacon. 

The  causes  which  straittn  the  British  commerce, 
will  enlarge  the  French.  Addison. 

2.  To  make  tense  or  tight  'Oasps  as  they 
straiten  at  each  end  the  cord.'  Pope.— Z.T0 
distress ;  to  perplex ;  to  press  with  poverty 
or  other  necessity;  to  put  in  pecuniarv  diffi- 
culties ;  as,  a  man  straitenea  in  his  circum- 
stances, or  in  straitened  circumstances. 

8traitflorward(8trat'for-w6rd),a.  Straight- 
forward. 

Strait -banded  (str&fhand-ed).  a.  Farsi- 
monioiu;  niggariUy;  close-fisted.    [Rare.] 

Stralt-handedness  (str&tliand-ednes),  n. 
Niggardliness;  parsimony.  Bp.  BaU.  [Rare.] 

Strut -Jacket  (strat'Jak-et>  See  Strait- 
waistcoat. 

Stratt-Iaoed  (stritO&st},  a.  1.  Having  the 
stays  or  bodice  tightly  laced. 

We  have  few  weQ-shaped  that  are  strait4aced. 

Locke. 
2.  Stiff;  constrained.    Hence  — 8.  Rigid  in 
opinion;  strict  in  manners  or  morals. 

Men  of  a  more  sanguine  and  cheerful  temper  are 
not  so  strait-laced  in  tneir  principles. 

Dr.  y.  Goodman. 


Strmit-laeed,  but  all-too-full  in  bud 

For  Puritanic  stays.  Ttnt^yson. 

Straltly  (straitli).  adt.  In  a  strait  manner: 
(a)  narrowly ;  closely,  (d)  Strictly ;  rigor- 
ously. 

Those  laws  be  strmitty  required  to  be  observed 
without  breach  or  blame.  HooJtcr. 

(0)  Closely;  intimately. 

Straitnesi  (str&fnesX  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  strait:  (a)  narrowness.  'By 
reason  of  the  straitness  of  all  the  placM.' 
2  Mac.  xii.  21.  (6)  Strictness;  rigour.  'If 
his  own  life  answer  the  straUness  of  his 
proceeding.'  Shak.  (e)  Distress;  difficulty; 
pressure  from  necessity  of  any  kind,  par- 
ticularly from  poverty,  (d)  Want;  scarcity. 
'  The  straitness  of  the  conveniences  of  life 
amongst  them.'    Locke. 

Strait- waistcoat  (str&fw&st-kdt),  n.  A 
garment  made  of  some  strong  material, 
with  long  sleeves,  which  are  tied  behind 
the  body  so  that  the  arms  cannot  be  ex- 
tracted, used  to  retrain  a  lunatic  person  or 
one  labouring  under  violent  delirium.  Called 
also  Strait-jacket. 

Strake  t  (strAk),  pret  of  strike.  See  Strike. 

Strake,t  v.i.  To  proceed  directly;  to  go. 
Chaucer. 

Strake  (strak),  n.  [See  Streak.]  l.t  A 
streak.— 2.t  A  narrow  board.  — 8.  A  band 
on  the  fellies  of  a  wheel;  in  sections,  and 
not  continuous  like  a  tire.— 4.  In  ship-build- 
ing, a  continuous  line  of  planking  or  plates 
on  a  vessel's  side,  reaching  from  stem  to 
stem.— 5.  In  mining,  an  inclined  trotigh  for 
separating  ground  ore  by  means  of  a  flow  of 
water. 

Stralet  (stral),  n.  [Comp.  A.  Sax.  street,  an 
arrow.]    The  pupil  of  the  eye.     Withats. 

Stram  (stram).  v.i.  [L.O.  strammen,  Dan. 
stramme,  to  strain,  to  stretch;  L.G.  stramm, 
Dan.  stram,  stretched.]  1.  To  spring  or  re- 
coil with  violence.  HalliwelL  [Provincial 
English.]— 2.  To  spread  out  the  limbs;  to 
w^  with  long  ungraceful  strides.  Good- 
rich.   [Vulgar.] 

Stram  (stram),  v.  t  To  dash  down  violently; 
to  beat    HaUiweU.    [Provincial  English.] 

Stramash  (stra-mash'X  ^  V^-  sstrama^on, 
a  blow,  a  cuff,  from  It  stramazzarst  to 
knock  down,  from  tnona,  a  club,  a  mace. 
See  l^lAOE.]  A  tumult;  fray;  fight;  struggle. 
[Scotch  and  Provincial  English.] 

They  had  a  noble  stramash  at  Folly  Bridge. 

Mactnitian's  Mag. 

Stramash  (stra-mash'),  v.  i.  [See  the  noun.  ] 
To  strike,  beat,  or  bang ;  to  break ;  to  de- 
stroy.   [Scotch  and  Provincial  English.] 

Stramasoont  (stram'a-z^n),  n.  [It  «lr«- 
mazzone,  a  cut,  a  slash,  from  stramazzare,  ta 
knock  down.  See  Stramash.]  A  descend- 
ing blow  or  out  with  a  sword,  in  opposition 
to  a  stoceade  or  thrust    £.  Jonson. 

Stramineous  (stra-min'd-us),  a.  [L.  stra- 
initteiu.  from  stramen,  straw.]  1.  Strawy: 
consisting  of  straw.— 2.  Chaffy ;  like  straw ; 
light    Burton. 

Strammelt  (stram'el),  n.  [See  Stramine- 
ous. ]     A  cant  word  for  straw.    Sir  W.Scott. 

Stramonium,  Stramony  (stra-md'nium. 
stram'o-oiX^  [Origin  doubtful.]  Anarcotir 
plant  the  Datura  stramonium;  the  thorn- 
apple.   See  DATt7RA. 

Strand  (strand),  n.  [A.  Sax.  D.  Dan.  Sw. 
and  O.  strand,  Icel.  str6nd,  strand,  shore, 
coast;  root  meaning  doubtful.]  1.  The  shore 
or  bcNSch  of  the  sea  or  ocean,  or  of  a  large 
lake,  and  perhaps  of  a  navigable  river. 
'Kissed  the  Cretan  strand.'  Shak.^i.  A 
small  brook  or  rivulet ;  also,  a  passage  for 
water;  a  gutter.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Strand  (strand), v.i.  L  To  drift  or  be  driven 
on  shore;  to  run  aground;  as,  a  ship  strands 
at  high  water.  'Stranding  on  an  isle  at 
mom. '  TVnnyron.- 2.  To  have  progress  in- 
tenrupted;  to  come  to  a  stand-still. 

There  is  little  harm  in  their  (CUude  and  Poussin's) 
woriu  being  purchased  at  higli  prices ;  their  real  in- 
fluence is  very  slight,  and  they  may  be  left  without 
grave  indignation  to  their  poor  mission  of  furnishing 
drawing-rooms  and  assistinig  stranded  conversation. 

JtnsJHn. 

Strand  (strandX  v. t.  To  drive  or  ran  aground 
on  the  sea-shore;  as,  the  captain  stra^ided 
his  ^ip. 

Strand  (strand),  n.  (D.  streen,  O.  strdhne, 
a  skein,  a  hank,  a  strand  of  a  rope.]  One 
of  the  twists  or  parts  of  which  a  rope  is 
composed.  '  The  dusky  strand  of  death  in- 
woven here.'    Tefinyson. 

Strand  (strand),  v.t  To  break  one  of  the 
strands  of,  as  a  rope. 

Strang  (Strang),  o.  Strong.  [North  English 
and  Scotch.] 
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Strange  (stranJX  A-  [O.Fr.  ^«£ran^e.  Mod. 
Fr.  strange,  from  L.  extranetu,  that  is  with- 
oat.  from  etUra,  on  the  outside— «aE,  out  of, 
And  affix  -tra.  See  Contra.]  1.  Foreign; 
belonging  to  another  country.  '  One  of  the 
gtrange  queen's  lords.'    Shak. 

I  do  not  contemn  the  knowledge  of  struM£t  and 
divers  tongues.  Ascham. 

2.  Not  one's  own ;  not  pertaining  to  one's 
self  or  one's  belongings;  l>eIonging  to  others. 

Strangt  fowl  light  upon  neighbouring  ponds. 

Shak. 
So  she.  impatient  her  own  faults  to  see. 
Turns  from  herself,  and  in  stremgt  things  delights. 

Sir  y.  Davits. 

8.  New ;  unused  before ;  not  before  known, 
heard,  or  seen ;  as,  the  former  custom  was 
familiar,  the  latter  was  iUunge  to  them. 

Our  strange  garments,  cleave  not  to  their  mould 
But  with  the  aid  of  use.  Shak. 

4.  Wonderful;  causing  surprise;  exciting 
curiosity;  extraordinary:  remarkable;  singu- 
lar. '  I  might  perceive  strange  alteration  in 
ytit.'    Milton. 

'Tis  stranee,  but  true ;  for  truth  is  always  strangt,— 
Stranger  than  fiction.  Byrou. 

h.  Odd ;  unusual ;  Irregular ;  not  according 
to  the  common  way. 

He's  strange  and  peevish.  Shak. 

6.  Reserved ;  distant;  estranged ;  not  fami- 
liar. 

Why  do  you  look  so  strange  upon  your  wife? 

Shak. 

7.  Unacquainted;  not  knowing.     'Joseph 

.  .  .  made  himself  strange  unto  them.'  Qen. 

xm.7. 

T  know  thee  well ; 
But  in  thy  fortunes  am  unleam'd  and  strange.  Shak. 

at  Backward;  slow. 

W|»o,  loving  the  effect,  would  not  be  strange 
In  favouring  the  cause.  Beau.  &•  Ft. 

—To  make  strange^  to  seem  to  be  shocked; 
to  look  astonished. 

She  makes  it  strange;  but  she  would  be  best  pleased 
To  be  so  anger'd  with  another  letter.  Shak. 

Strange  is  sometimes  uttered  by  way  of  ex- 
clamation. 

Strange  I  what  extremes  should  thus  preserve  the 

snow, 
High  on  the  Alps,  or  in  deep  caves  below,     trailer. 

—Strange  sail  (luiut.),  an  unknown  vessel. 
—Eecentrie,  Singular,  Strange,  Odd.  See 
under  ECCENTRIC.  —  WonderftU,  Strange, 
Surprising,  Curious.  See  under  Wonder- 
ful.—STN.  Foreign,  outlandish,  unfamiliar, 
new.  wonderful,  astonishing,  marvellous, 
remarkable,  unusual,  odd,  uncommon,  ir- 
regular, peculiar,  queer,  eccentric. 

SInuiget  (str&nJX  v.t  To  aUenate;  to 
estrange. 

Stranget  (stranj),  v.i  1.  To  wonder;  to  be 
astontshea.  Fuller. — 2.  To  be  estranged  or 
alienated. 

Slrange-achleyed  (strani'a-chSvd).  a. 
Acquired  in  strange  ways,  or  from  foreign 
sources. 

For  this  thev  have  engrossed  and  piled  up 
The  canker  d  heaps  of  strange-ackieved  gold. 

Shak. 

Strangd-dlBposed  (stranj-dis-pdzd'X  a.  Of 
a  remarkable  disposition  or  nature.  '  A 
strange-disposed  time.'    Shak. 

StraxikeflUt  (str&nj'fiil),  a.  Strange;  won- 
derful    "^  Strange^U  Bignet.*    Sylvester. 

Strangely  (stranjliX  adv.  1.  In  a  strange 
manner;  in  a  manner  or  degree  to  excite 
surprise  or  wonder;  wonderfully;  remark- 
ably. 'Woven  so  strangely  in  one  piece.' 
Shak. 

How  strangely  active  are  the  arts  of  peace. 

Drytlen. 

2.  In  a  distant  and  reserved  manner;  in  the 
manner  of  one  who  does  not  know  another 
or  pretends  not  to  know  liim.  'You  all 
look  «<ran^^Iy  on  me.'    iSAaJir. 

Against  that  time  when  thou  shalt  strangely  pass. 
And  >.carcely  greet  me  with  that  sun.  thine  eye.  Shak. 

8.  With  some  relation  to  foreigners;  foreign- 
wise:  in  a  foreign  place;  at  or  to  a  distance. 
(Kare.l 

I  do  in  justice  charge  diee 
That  thou  commend  it  strangely  to  some  place 
Where  chance  may  nurse  or  end  it.  Shak. 

SIrailgeiieBS  (stranj'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  t>eing  strange;  (a)  the  state  of 
being  foreign;  foreignness;  me  state  of  be- 
longing to  another  country. 

If  I  win  obey  the  gospel,  no  distance  of  place,  no 
strangeness  of  country  can  make  any  man  a  stranger 
to  me.  £/.  S/rat. 

(6)  Distance  in  behaviour;  reserve;  coldness; 
forbidding  manner. 

Will  vou  not  observe 
The  strangeness  of  his  alter 'd  countenance?    Shak. 


(c)  Remoteness  from  common  manners  or 
notions;  uncouthness;  oddness;  singularity. 

Worthier  than  himself 
Here  tend  thesavfige  strangeness  he  puts  on.  Shak. 

(d)  Alienation  of  mind ;  estrangement;  mu- 
tual dislike. 

This  might  seem  a  means  to  contimie  a  strange- 
tuss  between  the  two  nations.  Bacon. 

(c)  Wonderf ulness ;  the  power  of  exciting 
surprise  and  wonder;  uncommonness  that 
raises  wonder  by  novelty. 

This  raised  greater  tumults  in  the  hearts  of  men 
than  the  strangeness  and  seeming  unreasonableness 
of  all  the  former  articles^  South. 

Stranger  (stran'j6r),  n.  [O.Tt.  estranger. 
See  Strange.]  l.  A  foreigner;  one  who  be- 
longs to  another  country. 

I  am  a  most  poor  woman  AnA  a  stranger 
Bom  out  of  your  dominions.  Shak. 

2.  One  of  another  place,  in  the  same  coun- 
try; one  whose  home  is  at  a  distance  from 
where  he  is.— 3.  One  unknown  or  at  le^st 
not  familiar ;  as,  the  gentleman  is  a  stran- 
ger to  me.  '  llie  writings  of  his  friends  and 
strangers.'    Bp.  Fell 

I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  stratigers.       Shak. 

4.  One  not  knowing;  one  ignorant  or  unac- 
quainted. 

My  child  is  yet  a  stranger  In  the  worid.    Shak. 
I  was  no  stranger  to  the  origioaL       Drydsu. 

5.  A  guest;  a  visitor;  one  not  belonging  to 
the  house. 

Fit  to  hononr  and  receive 

Our  heavenly  stranger.  MUton. 

6.  One  not  admitted  to  any  communication 

or  fellowship;  one  having  no  community. 

I  unspeak  my  detraction ;  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself. 
For  strangers  to  my  nature.  Shak. 

7.  In  toto,  one  not  privy  or  partv  to  an  act 
It  is  often  used  adjectively.  *  The  stranger 
queen.'   Shak.    *'nie  stranger  ^esL'  Pope. 

Strangert  (stran'j^r),  v.i.  To  estrange;  to 
alienate.    Shak. 

Strangle  (strang'^l),  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  strata 
gled;  ppr.  stranglttig.  [O.Fr.  estrangler,  Fr. 
^t rangier,  from  L.  stranmdo,  to  strangle; 
Gr.  stranggalao,  stranggalod,  to  twist  up.  to 
knot,  from  stranggS,  to  draw  tight,  to  bind 
or  tie  tight  Same  root  probably  as  £.  strina.  ] 

1.  To  destroy  the  life  of  by  compressing  the 
windpipe;  to  choke. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  compelled  the  adulteress  to 
strangle  herself  Ayliffe. 

2.  To  suppress;  to  hinder  from  birth  or  ap- 
pearance ;  to  stifle.  '  Stra  ngle  such  thoughts. ' 
Shak. 

By  the  clock,  tis  day; 
And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp. 

Shak. 

3.  t  To  BufTocate  by  drowning.  D«/oc.— Syn. 
To  choke,  suffocate, smother,  stifle,  suppress. 

Strangle  t   (strang'gl),  n.    Strangulation. 

Chjauoer. 
Strangleable  (strang'gl-a-bl),  a.    Capable 

of  being  strangled.    Chesterfield.    [Rare.] 
Strangler  (strang'Rl^rX  n.   One  who  or  that 

which  strangles  or  destroya 

The  band  that  seems  to  tie  their  friendship  to- 
gether will  be  the  very  strangler  of  their  amity. 

Shak. 

Strangles  (strang'glz),  n.  pi.  Jn  farriery,  a 
disorder  which  attacks  horses,  and  generally 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  five  years.  It 
consists  of  an  abscess  which  occurs  between 
the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  disease 
is  considered  contagious.  There  is  a  similar 
infectious  disease  of  swine  called  also 
strangles. 

Strangulate  (strang'gai&t),  a.    in  bot. 

Same  as  Strangulated. 
Strangulated  (strang'gu-l&ted),  a.    i.  In 
surg.  naving  the  circulation  stopped  in  any 

gart  by  compression;  as,  a  hernia  is  said  to 
e  strangulated  when  it  is  so  compressed 
as  to  obstruct  the  circulation  in  the  part 
and  cause  dangerous  symptoms. —2.  In  bot 
contracted  and  expanded  in  an  irregular 
manner. 

Strangulation (Btranggula'shon),  n.  [L. 
strangulatio,  strangutatumis.  See  Stran- 
OLE.]  L  I'he  act  of  strangling;  a  sudden 
and  violent  compression  of  the  windpipe, 
constriction  being  applied  directly  to  the 
neck,  either  around  it  or  in  the  fore  part, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air,  and 
thereby  suspend  respiration  and  life.— 2.  In 
med.  the  state  of  a  part  too  closely  con- 
stricted, as  the  throat  in  hysterics  or  the  in- 
testines in  hernia. 

Strangurlous  (strang-gu'ri-us),  a.  Labour- 
ing under  strangury;  of  the  nature  of  stran- 
gury; denoting  the  pain  of  strangury. 


Strangury  (strang'g&-ri),  n.  [L,  stranguria, 
Gr.  strangouria — stranx,  strangos,  a  drop, 
and  ouron,  urine.]  1.  A  disease  in  whidi 
there  is  pain  in  iNMsing  the  urine,  which  is 
excreted  bv  drops.— 2.  In  bot  a  disease  in 
plants  produced  by  tight  llgaturea. 

Strap  (strap),  n.  [A  collateral  form  of  strop, 
from  root  of  stripe,  strip  (which  seeX  ]  1.  A 
long  narrow  sup  of  cloth  or  leather  or 
other  substance  of  various  forms  and  for 
various  uses,  and  often  provided  with  a 
buckle;  as,  the  strap  of  a  shoe  or  boot; 
straps  for  fastening  trunks  or  other  baggage, 
for  stretching  limbs  in  surgery,  for  connect- 
ing the  separate  parts  of  a  set  of  harness  to- 
gether, &C.—Z  In  bot.  the  flat  part  of  the 
coroUet  in  ligulate  florets;  also,  the  leaf  ex- 
clusive of  its  sheath  in  some  grasses.— 3.  In 
carp,  an  iron  plate  for  connecting  two  or 
more  timbers,  to  which  it  is  bolted  ur 
screwed.  — 4.  In  mach.  a  band  or  strip  of 
metal,  usually  curve<l,  to  clasp  and  noM 
other  parts.— 5.  NauL  a  piece  of  rope,  gen- 
erally spliced  into  a  circular  wreath,  au<l 
used  to  surround  the  body  of  a  block  so  that 
the  latter  may  be  hung  to  any  particular 
station  about  the  masts,  yards,  or  rigging 
Sometimes  a  hoop  of  iron  is  used  inst^d  uf 
rope.— d.  MUit  a  strip  of  worsted,  silk,  gold, 
or  silver,  worn  on  the  shoulder  tbat  has  no 
epaulette.— 7.  A  piece  of  leather  preparetl 
for  sharpening  a  razor,  usually  written 
Strop. 

Strap  (strap),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  strapped;  ppr. 
strapping.  L  To  beat  or  chastise  with  u 
strap.— 2.  To  fasten  or  bind  with  a  strap. - 
3.  To  sharpen  with  a  strap;  to  strop,  as  a 
razor.— 4.  To  hang.  'Honv  a  pretty  man 
has  been  strapped  for  it  Sir  W.  Scott, 
[Scotch.] 

Strap-head  (straplied),  n.  In  maeh.  a  Jour- 
nal-box formed  at  the  end  of  a  connecting- 
rod. 

Strappado  (strap-pi&'d5),  n.  [O.Fr.  strap- 
ade,  Sp.  estrapdda.  It  Hrappata,  a  pull, 
strappado;  from  strappare,  to  pull.]  A 
military  punishment  formerly  practised.  1 1 
consisted  in  having  the  hands  of  the  of- 
fender tied  behind  his  back,  drawing  him 
up  by  them  to  a  certain  elevation  by  a  rope, 
and  then  suddenly  letting  him  drop  to  within 
a  certain  distance  of  the  ground. 

Would  you  have  him  tortured t — I  would  have  bint 

proved. — 
Best  try  him  then  with  goads,  or  burning  irons ; 
Put  him  to  the  stra/^uto.  B.  yon  son. 

Strappado  (strap-p&'dd),  o.  t  To  torture  by 
the  strappado.    Milton. 

Strapper  (strap'^rX  n.  1.  One  who  uses  a 
strap.— 2.  Anything  bulky;  a  large  tall  per- 
son.   [Local] 

Strapping  (strapping),  a.  [Comp.  whacking, 
thumping,  bouncing,  thundering.  The  idea 
of  large  size  is  connected  with  that  of  vio- 
lent action.]  Tall;  lusty;  handsome.  [Colloq.  ] 

Sir,  well  maintain  you  no  longer.— Then  your 
wives  shall,  old  Actaeon.  There  are  five^nd-thirty 
strapping  officers  gone  this  morning  to  live  at  free 
quarters  In  the  city.  Farfuhar, 

Strapplet  (straplX  v- 1  To  bind  with  a  strap; 
to  strap;  to  entangle.  'And  the  reins  strap- 
pled  his  fellows.'    Chapman. 

Strap-shaped  ( strap '^sliapt).  a.  In  hot. 
ligulate  (wnich  %ee).— Strap-shaped  corolla, 
a.  corolla  which  is  tubular  at  the  base,  then 
slit  on  one  side,  so  that  the  limb  becomes 
flat,  as  in  the  dandelion. 

Strap -work  ( strap' w6rk),  n.  A  style  of 
architectural  ornamentation  or  enrichment 
general  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, but  of  which  specimens  exist  exe- 
cuted as  far  back  as  the  eleventh  century. 
consisting  of  a  narrow  fillet  or  band  folded 
and  crossed,  and  occasionally  interlaceU 
with  another. 

Strapwort  (strap'w^rt),  n.  A  British  plant 
of  the  genus  Corrigiola,  the  C.  Uttoralis,  nat 
order  Illecebracen  or  knot-grass  tribe.  It 
is  an  annual  with  spreading  stems,  leaves 
between  lance-shaped  and  linear,  and  nu« 
merous  white  flowera.  It  grows  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  England. 

Strass  (stras),  n.  [From  the  name  of  its 
German  inventor.]  A  variety  of  flint-glan, 
but  containing  more  lead.  and.  in  some 
cases,  a  smaller  proportion  of  borax,  used  In 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  gema, 

Strata.   See  stratum. 

Stratagem  (strat'a-JemXn.  [Fr.  stnUa^Hme, 
from  L.  strategema.  Or.  strat^gimat  a  piece 
of  generalship,  a  stratagem,  from  stratige6, 
to  lead  an  army,  from  stratigos,  a  general  ~ 
stratos,  an  army,  and  agS,  to  lead]  1.  An 
artifice,  particularly  in  war;  apian  or  schetne 


F4te,  flkr,  fat,  fftll;       md,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;      note,  not  move;      tube,  tub,  b^ll;     oil,  pound;       tt.  So.  abttne;      y,  Sc.  fry. 


8TRATA0E10C 


.*jr«»».. 


for  decHrlnjr  an  enemy.     'To  tutor  thee  in 
ttratagtins  o(  war.'  SUak.  —2.  Anvutiflce;  a 
trick  by  which  some  advantage  U  intended 
to  >>e  obtained. 
Th<»>e  .'ft  arc  stratii£emt  which  errors  seem.  Pofe. 

3  t  A  dreadful  deed;  anything  amartng  and 
appalling. 

Thir  luan  that  h.-tth  no  nmsic  in  hiinself. 

\.>r  14  not  (no»eU  with  concorJ  of  sweet  sounds, 

U  6t  for  treasons.  Mtrata£t*nt  and  spoils.     SkaJt. 

St5.  Artifice,  flneue,  trick. deception,  delu- 
•i'*u.  wile,  snare. 

Stratactemlc  8trataigOTn1r»1  (ttrat-a.jem'- 

ik.  strat-a-Jeni'ik-al),  a.     Coiitaiuiug  strata- 
^mot  artifice.    [ Rare.  ] 

Wts  wife,  to  g^sin  entirely  his  alTections,  sent  Mm 
thi^  itraricnmtcal eptstle.  Srvi/t. 

Stxmtaiithmetry  ( stret-a-rith'met-ri ).  n. 
(Or.  gtratot,  an  army,  arithmog,  a  number, 
and  metroft,  measure.  ]  Milit  the  art  of 
■  Imwiriff  up  an  array  or  body  of  men  in  a 
u^>nietru*al  fifpire.  or  of  estimating  or  ex- 
preasinj;  the  number  of  men  in  such  a  figure. 

Stntegetie,  Stratagetlaa  (strat-ejefik, 

«trmt-ejet'ik-alx  a.     Same  as  Strategic. 
Btratecetloftlly  ( atrat^Jet'ikalU ).  adv. 
In  a  itrategetical  manner. 

StrmtagttlCS  (atrat^Jet'ikjiX  »•  Same  as 
Stntegf/. 

Strategic;  8tnttefleal(Btra.tej'ik.  stra-tef- 
ik-al).  a.  Pertaining  to  strategy:  effected 
by  sirategy:  of  the  nature  of  strategy  or 
artifice.  —StraUffic  pcitU,  any  point  or  region 
in  the  theatre  of  warlike  operations  which 
aHords  to  its  possessor  an  advantage  over 
his  opponent.— iSCrcU^j^  line,  a  line  joining 
strategic  pointa. 

ttntteglcaUy  (stra-teJ'ik-alUX  adv.    In  a 
strategic  manner. 
8tratfl«lcs  (stra-tej'iksX  n.  pi.    Same  as 

Strategy  (which  set;). 

BtrmteJKlst  (atrat'6-ji^).  «.  One  sUUed  in 
strategy. 

8timt«cni>  (strm-t6'gna),  n.    [Or.  $tmt^o$ 
Aee  9TRATAOKM.  )     An  Athenian  genenl 
'ifilcer. 

ttratagy  (»tnit'e-jl\  n.     l.  Properly,  the 
trieoce  of  combining  and  employing  the 
means  which  the  different  branches  of  the 
art  of  war  alford.  for  the  purpose  of  forminc 
pntjectsof  operations,  and  of  directing  great 
military  movements;  generalship.   Strategy 
may  be  defined  as  the  art  of  moving  tro(»p« 
so  M  to  be  enjibled  either  to  dispense  with 
a  hatUe.  or  to  deliver  one  with  the  greatest 
advantafre  and  with  the  most  decisive  re- 
snita.     Tactic*  is  the  art  of  handling  troops 
wbffu  ia  actual  contact  with  the  enemy   - 
±  The  ose  of  artifice,  finesse,  or  stratagem 
in  carrying  oat  any  project 
Stratll  (strath),  n.    [Oael.  srath;  W.  yntrad, 
a  valley  or  raiUey  bottom]    In  .Scotland,  a 
valley  of  considerable  size,  often  h.-t^ins  a 
nverrtuming  through  it  and  giving  it  itsdi*- 
tmetive  appellation;  as.  StraUutpey,  Stratk- 
dnn.  Stratkstum,  Ac;  Strathtnore,  or  the 
icreat  vallay. 
Strathipey  (strath-sp&'). n.   1.  In  Siotland. 
a  species  of  dauce  in  duple  time.  supp<.*«<;d 
u*  have  been  first  practised  in  the  liistnct 
from  which  it  received  its  name.   It  resem- 
bles the  reel  (which  seeX  but  moves  slower 
±    A  speciaa  of  dance  music  used  in  this 
dance 
Stnttlflaitlon(stratn-fl-k&"shonXn.  [From 
Mrat\/y.]  I.  The  process  bv  which  substances 
ta  the  earth  hare  been  formed  into  strata 
f^  layers,  —t.  The  state  of  being  stratified  : 
the  arrangement  of  substances  in  strata  tir 
layers,  one  upon  another,  like  the  leaves  uf 
atMMik :  as.  tne  gtnUiJloatum  of  rocks     '  A 
iMMa  fa  which  tliere  is  no  ttratifieatwn' 
Or  Hmttm^  —  S.  In  jthynol  the  thickenim: 
of  a  c«^U- wall  by  the  deposition  of  successive 
layers  of  Chte  membrane;  also,  the  arrangt>- 
awot  of  the  layers  so  deposited. 
Blf^^tftflstf  (strat'i-ffdX  p.  and  a.    Arranced 
or  iliapi>ar«l  la  layers  or  strata;  as,ilral%*«d 


(straf  i-furroX  a.    In  the  fom 
applied  to  rodi  masses,  wbetiicr 
or  paeons,  having  more  or  Isas  a 
uttasiAod  appearance. 

^  (stratl-fl)iv.^prel<ftpp.tfr«t(^, 

~i^atffitiMV.  (FT.  strofi^-I,.. 
tyiacie.tomake.  See9rEATUii} 
lajar  or  lay«n,  a«  substaqn^ 
to  lay  or  arrange  in  strata 
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<  rgy;  accouj« 


j<>  liberty.    Milton. 

i.adv.  Inastren- 

,in<l  pressing  zeal; 

usly;  actively. 

u  us-nes),  n.    The 

■  ■'j:  strenuous:  eager- 

'  tive  zeal;  ardour  in 

i  or  in  opposition  to  a 

•lip.     Chaucer. 
lit),  a.     [L.  strepens,  gtrr- 
/o.  to  make  a  noise.]  Noisy; 
.(repent  horn.'     ShetuUme. 

tnp'^r-us),  a.    [L.  Mtrepo  J 
-  'U8.     'A  ttreperotu  eruption. 

trui'     [Rare.] 

wi.  tchv^;     rh,  arare.— See  Key. 
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Xorth  Amtr\< 

iiiunbcr  ot  wi 

vblcbtTflmiicb  prized, 

ftod  common  hnutboLi.  the  globe,  tha  larga 

flit  hautbolg.  tha  iDng-rrulWil  mOBCtteUa. 

uid  Sir  JoHph  Buka  (4)  VlrglnliD  itnw- 

<r  Virginia.     To  thli  tpeda  belongi  Uie 
watllit. ■ ' 


I  of  •< 


are  produced  from  thli  >pai:lei.  (&)  Large- 
Aowfred  attmwb«n7(^  [r*^iufi/t«ni)  li  lup- 
poHd  to  ba  ■  oatlie  of  SurCnam,  and  to 
fuTe  lurnlBlied  our  gardeni  oltb  tbe  aorta 
called  pina  atrawbarriei.  (9)  Chllt  .ln«- 
berry  (F.  eAUetuu),  a  nattTs  or  Chill  and 
Pmi,  and  tbe  parent  o(  a  number  otmoeOj 
Infarlor  itrawbenlaa.  Btriwberrlea  an 
mDcb  vHlued  lor  deaaart.  and  are  ot  very 
ganeral  nie  In  contectlonerj.  — SlrauVrru 
Icava  (from  tbe  coronet  ot  a  duke  being 
adomei)  vlth  eight  itrHirberTT  leBTei),  a 
■rmboUcal  eipreHlon  for  a  dukedom. 


StnTbsiTT-blltB  (•trtt1>e-rl-bUt},ii.    See 

8tr&wb«TT7-blull  (■tr^'be-rl-bqili),  n.    A 

of  the  genua  Euon^rana  (K.  anuHtanuA 
allied  to  the  bnnilng  buan,  having  rough 

8trawlMiT7-p«ar  (>tra'bertpii),  n.  A 
plant  ot  (he  genut  Cereua,  tbe  C.  trianff^i- 
lorii,  nut.  order  Cactaceie.  which  gnva  la 


tbe  We*t  India  Iilanda.  It  bean  the  beat 
aa*Dnred  (rult  ot  any  of  the  order  It  la 
■weetlah,  ellglitl;  acid.  pleuanC.  and  cool- 

StnWb«IT7- tomato  (>tr«'be-ri-l*-mttA), 
n.  The  name  ot  a  plant  of  the  genua  Phy- 
aallB  (/*.  Atkrktn^  nat  order  SolwiaceiF, 


Stmrbenr-trM  (at[«'be.tl-trt).  n. 
erergreen  tree  ol  the  genua  Arbutna,  tbe 
Uiiedo.  ft  native  ol  the  aoath  ot  Burope,  i 
luund  In  ■  mid  aUte  near  Klllamej  In  i 
land:  tbetmitla  ol  alleabranbatanoe,  I 

agreeable.   In 


In  Spain  both  a  lugai  ui 


lUd  apiriC 


a  bookbinding,  I 
manuFaeture,  S' 
.  .     ybon-net),  n.    t 
ade  ol  plaited  atnw. 
tln'Mdhn.  Si 


8tr»w-briJd<>tr«T»id),"tL  siuneM5im»- 
^MT-lmlll  (atn'uit; 


tlUl  a.    Built  or  cou- 

lErau^^i'cltodcL'    MUlm. 
Stniw-aoloar  (atmliul-Ar).  «.    The  colour 

Strew-cnUinT,  BtraT-odlomM  (itrg'knl- 
er,»tt«-kul.Sr.l},_o._Of  alight  yellow,  the 


beanL'    Shot. 
Strair-oanar  (atrntnC^r), 

iKniw-draIn  (aii«'dttn).  n. 

FUe,  tftr,  tit,  lall;       mt,  nut,  bit;       ploe,  pin; 


Straw-hat  (etrit'hat),  n.    A  bat  madeof 

plaited  atnw. 
BtiBir-lionM  (atrii'houaX  n.    A  bonae  tor 

holding  atnw  after  tbe  grain   hai   been 

Straw-pap«r  (alT»'p«-p«r).  n.  Paper  made 
eltbPr  wholly  or  principally  tnm  atraw. 

Strav-plalt,  Btraw-plat  (itii'plfct,  atni'- 
generally  wheat  or  rye.  plaited  together. 

taihlon,  tonn  dinennt  deK:ription>ol  llcUei' 


Straw-rope  (itr»'rftpx  n.  A  rupe  made  of 
atnw  twlated, and  need  toaecurethe  thatch 
ol  com  rlcka  and  ttacke,  and  alto  Che  thatch 

Btiaw-worm  (alrB'wtrmX  "-    A  worm  bred 

In  atnw;  Che  caddla-womi. 
Btrawy  (alin'l).  a.     Pertaining  to.  nude  of. 

or  like  itnw ;  conalall  ug  of  itraw ,  reiembUng 

Sttay  (atri).  r.i  [O.Fr.  atnviT,  alraicr, 
Ft.  MtrndiCT,  to  wander,  to  nmble ;  from 

or  atnet;  from  L.L  ilnla.  a  itree't.  (See 
Sthkbt.)  Or  the  word  may  be  derived  dl- 
nctly  from  L  extra.    SeeSTRAI,  u.]    1.  To 

limria;  to  go  aatray:  ae,  a  theep  ilnyi  tram 
the  flacky  a  horae  afmyfl  from  an  incloaure. 

Aotf>li'c*>licf^idbcV2dkl-ir.     '  SMat. 

i.  Fig  to  wander  from  Che  path  of  duty  or 


roam,  nunble.  wind. 
Str«l(atra).D.[.   To  caoaa  to  itny;  to  mla- 

lead:  to  Hduee.    Shal:. 
Btnr(atri),  a.  Having  gone  aatny:atrayed^ 


Stray  (air*X  n    lO.F. 


pounded  si 
£.  The  act  i 


k  ol  a  dlKereot  colour  from  the 
thifreaire  of  light'    Shalr. 


colour  and  appeareDce  ol  a  mineral  which 
ariaea  from  Its  being  aoratched  —4  t  The 

ladler,  when  yoii  was  on  the  luC  atep  ol  It' 


STKIAHDIO 


H  Stketch  I   l-IToitretch; 


To  lar  oat.  a*  a  dead  body.    Spelled  alao 

nit.  Strut.    IProvinclal  and  Scotch,  I 

Smak  <atrik)^c.i    [0.£  itnte,  A.  Sai. 


iwiiuy.  [Sow  local  or  vulgar.] 
8tl«ate(itrfk'i).i>.  Hating itreakaoratrli 
ttrlped;  variegated  with  Une>  ot  a  dllfar 


in  Skr. 


k  ateady  flowof  air  orgaa  ' 


oat  rapid  pi 
with  the  itr 


.  itTHiin  ol  worda: 


'Wlthhi    tboee   banka  when   riven  ii 


£.To  pour  oat  or  emit  an  abac 
aaol  lean    -Gntelul  Oreece 


>tbyfi)& 


ength.     'Standarda  and  ^nfi 


'"V"-.  a  w^f,  a 

unowned,  from 

Stream  (.trim),  et    l.  To  Mad  fortt  la 

cording  to  Wedg- 

current  or  atream^  to  cauaa  to  How;  to  po 

-A)  fan  as  tiiey  itreoHi  forOi  thy  bUn. 

'wt'^V  ?■*"* 

Slot.  -  i  To  mark  with  cohHin  or  « 

broldeu  in  long  (r.cta 

gof  BmS'  SliSi. 

Thih«iU'>i»ii<l<t.H.»»wi<  Willi  (OU    a>[. 
-roitreornabiuv,  t«  let  It  drop  Into  L 

"-%--■ 

water  pnTloiialy  to  caating  anclior. 

8tream-anclior(>tr«m'*ng-Urt,iL    Xa 

HUrel 

the  imall  bower-ancbor  end  tha  kedge. 

la  used  tor  warping  and  like  punKwea. 

ho>tt»y«;«*»ii- 

Bag ;  a  peunon  extended  or  Bowing  In  1 

wind- 

T.  «rtoa.  a  line,  a 

r  light  ehooling  U|> 


a.  In  iiiiniiu.  a  peiaon  • 

BtnamfDl  (atr«mfai), 

or  of  water.     '  The  ttm 

atr«am-10«  (atlrmla),  n 

in  a  ridge,  following  la  th< 
8tr«asUII<  (itt«mTng).  n 


bo  woiki  la  aeanli 


lamfui  tide.'    Dra^- 


IQbe,  tub,  bull; 


8TRBAULBT 
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8TRBPBB0U8 


StTMUnloi  (itrtmletX  n.  A  imaU  stream ; 
a  nvttlet :  a  riU.  '  Uimtunber'd  glittering 
iUtamUU '    Thomson. 

Stnam-maatiirer  (Btr$m'mezh-Qr>«r).  n. 
An  laatraroent  for  meaaorlng  the  Telocity 
of  •  stream  of  water  at  different  depths. 

Btnaai-'tln  (ftrdm'tin).  n.  In  mining,  tin 
on  or  native  oxide  of  tin.  found  beneath 
the  surface  of  alluvial  ground,  in  rounded 
particles  and  masses,  mixed  with  other 
atloTial  matters.  It  is  separated  from  the 
earthT  matters  by  passing  a  stream  of  water 
orer  It:  hence  the  name. 

•treain-worlc  (strem'wArkX  n.  An  estab- 
lishment where  tin  ore  is  worked  in  the 
open  air  by  means  of  a  stream  of  water. 

itwamwort  (strim'w^rtX  n.  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  plants  of  the  order  Ha- 
loragacrs. 

fltTMiny  (strSml).  a.  1.  Abounding  with 
runoiog  water. 

Arcadia 
However  stnutrnv  now,  aduct  and  dry. 
Denied  the  foddcae  water.  Prior. 

t.  Having  the  form  of  a  stream  or  beam  of 
Ught. 

His  npddbiy  belm  cnhs  a  strtamty  ray.      Pofe, 

•lrtodia»t  v.t  or  i    To  stretch.    Chauoer. 

•triakTstreik  (str«k).  v.l  To  stretch :  to 
lay  oat,  as  a  dead  body.    See  Strbak. 

BtTMl  (strftl).  v.i.  (A.  Sax.  itral,  Upestnr, 
straw  laid  down ;  from  stem  of  ttrew.]  To 
trmll :  to  drag :  to  stream.  '  A  yellow  satin 
train  that  ttntUd  after  her  like  the  tail  of 
a  comet*    Thadkorajf.    [Rare.] 

ttX«Ct  (strfttX  n.  [A.  Sax.  tfirast,  ttreU,  a 
street,  nt>m  L.  §trata  (via\  a  paved  wa^, 
firara  $C^rmo,  strtUum^  to  spread  out,  to 
strew,  to  pave.  (See  Stratum.  Strkw.) 
Tliis  la  one  of  six  words  recognized  as  in- 
bolted  directly  from  the  Roman  invaders, 
the  others  being  eeaster  (Che$ter),  eohi  (Lin- 
eoinX  fom,  port,  and  wall.  ]  1. 1  A  highway 
or  roisd.  CoeerdaU.  —2.  A  way  or  roc^  in  a 
ctty  having  houses  on  one  or  both  sides. 
chiefly  a  main  way.  in  distinction  from  a 
teiM  or  mUey;  the  houses  as  well  as  the  open 
way:  aa»  a  well-built  street;  a  handsome 


O.  how  H  ycnm'd  wy  heart  when  1  beheld 

la  Loadon  strttis  that  coronation  day.    SMak. 

(strdrsr-ab).  n.    See  ARAB.  2. 
I  -  oar  ( strdtHcAr ).  n.    A  tramway-car 
whteh  runs  in  a  city  or  town. 
RVMi  -  door  (strfitMdr).  n.    The  door  of  a 
hovse  or  othM*  btiUding  which  opens  upon  a 


lerl7Cstr«ror-d«rliXn.  One  who 
deans  the  streets;  a  scavenger. 

lU—t  gw— per  (Btrgt'sw6pHfer\  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  sweeps  the  streets;  specifi- 
cally, a  machine  provided  with  long  brumes 
and  scrapera.  and  drawn  by  horses,  for  re- 
movli^  dost,  mud.  Ac.,  from  the  streets. 

ttroet-wmUCBr  (str«t'wik-«rX  n.  l.  A  com- 
mnn  pmetitute:  from  her  walking  the  streets 
at  nigbt.    £  An  idler. 

StrMT-WlOkUlg  (str6fw«kinffX  n.  The 
practice  of  a  street- walker;  pubuc  prosUtu- 


(strH'wftrdX  n.    Formerly,  an 
aOkxr  who  hsid  the  care  of  the  streets. 

CtTMtwmrA  (str§f  w«rdX  «•  Adjoining  the 
street;  looking  out  on  the  ste'eet.  'Their 
little  «<reeti0arrf  sitting-room.'    Tennyion, 

BCrtotway  (strifwiX  ^  ^e  open  space 
Ufa  tcreel 

■tndlditt  (strfttX  ft  1.  A  narrow;  a  strait 
%  DuBenlty;  distress.  —3.  An  old  cant  name 
tnr  a  narrow  alley  in  London  frequented  by 
liieae  persona     A  Jonson. 

J  (str&tX  a.    Narrow;  strait    See 


♦  (str&tXade.  Strictly.  SeeSTRATP. 
t(stiAt^Xv-<*  Sameas^trottert. 


t  r  t   To  ooDstrain ;  to  press  closely. 


,t  a.  Strait  Chauoer. 
(strel'ita)?  a  [Rus.  ttrielUtz,  an 
archar.  a  shooter,  strietd,  an  arrow.  ]  A  sol- 
dtmr  oi  the  ancient  Muscovite  guards,  abol- 
Wbtfd  by  Peter  the  Great 
itrtfttBla(stre-lit^-aXn>  (Named  bv  Alton 
ta  bonmtr  of  the  queen  of  Oeor^e  III.,  from 
thekooaeof  Ueckjenburg-5Cre<»eiL]  A  genus 
at  ptantM,  nat  order  Mnsace«.  growing  in 
Cape  Colony,  having  rigid  glaucous  leaves, 
aM  stagolarly  irre^ilar  and  gorgeous  flow- 
en  of  a  yellow,  blue,  or  white  colour. 

it  ( strtmX  v.^    To  stream ;  to  flow. 


a.    A  stream;  a  ray  of  the  sun. 


Stremma  (strem'maX  n.  [Gr.,  a  twist,  a 
wrench,  a  strain,  from  strephd,  to  twist,  to 
turn.]  In  pathoL  a  strain  or  sprain  of  the 
parts  about  a  joint 

Btrenet  (str6nX  n-  [OS.  stren,  ttrend, 
A.  Sax.  $trpid,  stock,  race,  generatiop,  tribe, 
ttrpnan,  ttrednan,  to  beget,  procreate, 
breed.]  L  Race;  offspring. —2.  Descent; 
lineage.    Spenser.    See  Strain. 

8treilgegt,T  a.  superL  Strongest   Chaucer. 

Btrengtll  istrengthX  n.  [A.  Sax.  strengthu^ 
strength,  from  Strang,  strong;  comp.  length 
and  long.  See  Stromq.]  1.  That  property, 
attribute,  or  quality  of  an  animal  body  by 
which  it  is  enabled  to  move  itself  or  other 
bodies.  The  strength  of  animals  is  the 
muscular  force  or  energy  which  they  are 
capable  of  exerting;  as.  not  to  have  strength 
enough  to  lift  the  arm  or  to  walk.  In  order 
to  compare  the  effects  produced  by  differ- 
ent animals,  or  the  same  animal  under  dif- 
erent  circumstances,  it  is  usual  to  estimate 
the  force  required  to  raise  or  transport  1  lb. 
through  1  foot  of  space  in  1  minute  of  time, 
which  force  is  called  the  dynamic  unit 
Hence,  if  an  animal,  as  a  horse,  for  ex- 
ample, is  capable  of  raising  38,000  lbs.  1 
foot  high  in  a  minute,  he  must  exert  a 
force  33.000  times  greater  than  that  required 
to  raise  1  lb.  through  the  same  space  la  the 
same  time.  Of  the  different  modes  of  esti- 
mating human  strength  the  most  practically 
useful  is  the  observation  of  the  average 
effect  produced  daily  by  a  labourer  who 
continues  his  exertions  for  a  number  of  suc- 
cessive days,  as  in  transporting  materials  in 
a  wheel-barrow,  carrying  or  dragging  a  load, 
working  a  pump,  turning  a  wincn,  rowing  a 
l)oat.  &c.— 2.  The  quality  of  bodi^  by  which 
they  sustain  the  application  of  force  with- 
out breaking  or  yielding;  solidity  or  tough- 
ness; as,  the  itrength  of  a  bone;  the  strength 
of  a  beam ;  the  strength  of  a  wall ;  the  strenath 
of  a  rope.  The  conditions  which  detemime 
the  strength  of  solid  bodies,  and  their  power 
to  resist  forces  tending  to  produce  fracture, 
are  found  by  experiment  A  force  acting 
on  solid  bodies  may  tend  to  separate  its 
parts  in  different  ways.  Thus  a  oody  may 
be  torn  asunder  by  a  stretching  or  tensile 
force  or  direct  pull  applied  in  tne  direction 
of  its  fibres,  as  in  the  case  of  ropes,  &c. ;  or 
it  may  be  broken  across  by  a  transverse 
strain,  crushed  by  a  pressure  exerted  in  the 
direction  of  its  length,  twisted,  shorn  across, 
^.~8.  Power  or  viffour  of  any  kind;  ability 
to  do  or  bear;  capacity  for  exertion,  whether 
physical,  intellectual,  or  moral;  bb,  strength 
of  mind,  memory,  or  Judgment;  strength  of 
evidence,  argument,  or  persuasion;  strength 
of  feeling,  affection,  and  the  like. 

This  act 
Shall  bruise  the  head  of  Satan,  crush  his  strtttgih. 

Milton. 
Arlstottes  large  views,  acuteness  and  penetration 


of  thou4;ht,  and  strength  of  tudn^ent,  few  have 
equalled.  Locke. 

4.  Power  of  resisting  attacks;  as,  the  strength 
of  a  castle  or  fort 

Our  casde's  strtngth 
Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn.  Shak. 

6.  One  who  or  that  which  is  regarded  as 
embodying  force,  strength,  or  firmness; 
that  on  which  confidence  or  reliance  is 
placed;  support;  security.  'Hyonlyitren^^ 
and  stay.'    IfOton. 

Cod  is  our  refuge  and  strength.       Ps.  xlvi.  i. 

6.  Force  or  power  in  expressing  meaning  by 
words;  vigour  of  style;  nervous  diction;  as, 
a  writer  of  great  strength.  The  strength 
consists  in  the  full  and  forcible  exhibition 
of  ideas,  by  which  a  sensible  or  deep  im- 
pression is  made  on  the  mind  of  a  hearer  or 
reader. 

And  praise  the  easy  vigour  of  a  line. 
Where  Denham's  strength  and  Waller's  sweetness 
join.  Pff/e. 

7.Vividne8s;inten8ity:brightne8s;cleamess; 
brilliance;  as,  strength  of  colour  or  light 

His  countenance  was  as  the  sun  shineth  in  his 
strength.  Rev.  i.  id. 

&  Intensity  ordegreeof  the  distinguishing  or 
essential  element  or  constituent;  the  quality 
of  producing  sensible  effects  on  other  bodies; 
potency:  said  of  liquors  and  the  like;  as,  the 
streiujth  of  wine  or  spirits;  the  strength  of 
a  potion  or  a  poison;  Uie  strength  of  an  acid. 
9.  That  quality  which  tends  to  secure  results; 
the  effective  power  in  an  institution  or  what 
is  established;  legal  or  moral  force;  the 
quality  of  binding,  infiuenclng.  or  constrain- 
ing; as,  the  strength  of  sociiu  or  legal  ob- 
ligations; the  strength  of  law;  the  strength 
of  public  opinion  or  custom.— 10.  Force  as 


measured  or  stated  in  figures;  amount  or 
numbers  uf  any  body,  as  of  an  army,  fieet. 
or  the  like.  'Of  what  strength  are  they 
a-footr'  Shak.  *  To  descry  the  strength  uf 
the  enemy.'  Shak.— 11.  Force  proceeding 
from  motion  and  proportioned  to  it;  vehe- 
mence; impetuosity:  as,  the  strength  of  a 
current  of  air  or  water— 12.  t  Fortification; 
fortress;  stronghold.  '  Fenced  in  by  certain 
strengths.'    R  Jonson. 

This  inaccessible  high  strength,  the  seat 

Of  Deity  supreme,  us  dispossessed. 

He  trusted  to  have  seixea.  Milt»n. 

13.  In  the  yiiie  arts,  boldness  of  conception 
or  treatment  '  Oaraoci's  strength,  Correg- 
gio's  softer  line.'  Pope.  — On  or  upon  the 
strength  qf.  in  reliance  upon  the  value  of; 
on  the  faith  of;  as,  to  do  something  on  the 
strength  qf  another's  promise.  *  The  allies, 
after  a  successful  summer,  are  too  apt.  upon 
the  stireiyfth  qf  it,  to  neglect  preparation  for 
the  ensuing  campaign.'  Addison. —H\' v. 
Force,  power,  robustness,  totighness,  stout- 
ness, brawniness,  lustiness,  firmness,  so- 
lidity, puissance,  efficiency,  energy,  vehe- 
mence. 

Strexifftllt  (strengthX  v.U  To  strengthen. 
Daniel. 

Strengthen  (strength 'en),  v.t  To  make 
strong  or  stronger ;  (a)  to  add  strength  to, 
either  physical,  legal,  or  moral;  to  confirm; 
to  estaolish;  as.  to  strengthen  a  limb;  to 
strengthen  an  obligation:  to  strengthen  au> 
thority.  (6)  To  animate;  to  encourage;  to  fix 
in  resolution. 

Charge  Joshua,  and  encourage  him,  and  strengthen 
him.  Deut  Hi.  aS. 

(c)  To  make  greater;  to  add  intensity  to. 

'  To  strengthen  that  impatience.'  Shak.  (d) 

To  cause  to  increase  in  power  or  security. 

Let  noble  Warwick,  Cobham,  and  the  rest.   .    .    . 
With  powerful  policy  strengthen  themselves.  Sh^iJt. 

Stn.  To  invigorate,  confirm,  establish,  for- 
tify, animate,  encourage,  intensify,lieighten. 
Strragthen  (strength' en X  v.i.     To  grow 
strong  or  stronger. 

The  young  disease  that  must  subdue  at  length. 
Grows  with  his  growth,  and  strengthens  with  his 
strength.  P»/e. 

Strengthener  (strength'en-«rX  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  strengthens;  one  who  or  that 
which  increases  strength,  physical  or  moral; 
specifically,  in  med.  something  which,  token 
into  the  system,  increases  vital  energy  and 
strength  of  action. 

Strengtbfnl  ( strength '  f«l  X  a.  Abounding 
in  strength:  strong.    Marston. 

StrengtnfUlneiB (strength'fuInesX n.  lite 
state  or  Quality  of  being  strengthful  or 
strong;  fulness  of  strength. 

Strengtblesa  ( strength 'lesX  a.  Wanting 
strength,  in  any  sense  of  the  word;  destitute 
of  power,  potency,  eflicacy, Ac.  'Tiro$trength' 
^M doves.'  Shak.  'Liquor  .  .  .  strengthUss 
or  insipid.'    Boyle. 

Strengtliner  ( strength'n  •  6rX  n.  Same  as 
Strengthener. 

8trengtli7t(strength'iXa.  Havingstrength; 
strong. 

Strenuity  t  (stre-na'i-tiXn.  Same  as  Strenu- 
ousness. 

StrenuouB  (stren'fi-usX  a.  [L.  ttrenuus,  vig- 
orous, strenuous;  allied  to  Gr.  strinis,  stroim, 
hard,  and  perhaps  to  E.  strong.  ]  1.  Kagerly 
pressing  or  urgent;  zealous;  ardent;  bold; 
earnest;  valiant;  intrepid;  as,  a  strenuotts 
advocate  for  national  rights ;  a  itrenuous 
opposer  of  African  slavery;  a  strentunu  de- 
fender of  his  country.  '  A  man  who  was  a 
strenuous  royalist  till  after  the  battle  of 
Kaseby.'    Maeauiay. 

This  convention  met  with  strenucns  opposition  in 
France.  HalUtm. 

2.  Necessitating  vigour  or  energy;  accom- 
panied by  labour  or  exertion. 

Nations  grown  corrupt 
Love  b<»daee  more  than  liberty ; 
Bondage  with  ease  than  strenuous  liberty.   Mitton. 

Strenuously  (stren'Q-us-li).  adv.  In  a  stren- 
uous manner;  with  eager  and  pressing  zeal; 
ardently;  boldly:  vigorously;  actively. 

StrenuouBness  ( stren '  a  -  us  -  nes  X  «»•  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  strenuous ;  eager- 
ness; earnestness;  active  zeal;  ardour  in 
pursuit  of  an  object  or  in  opposition  to  a 
measure. 

Strepe,t  o.t    To  strip.    Chau/cer. 

Strepent  (strep'entX  a.  [L.  strepens,  utre- 
ventis, ppr.  of ctrefw.tomakeauoise.]  Noisy; 
loud.  'The  strepent  horn.'  Shenstone. 
[Rlire.] 

Streperons  ( strep '  «r  •  us ),  a.    ( L.  strevo.  ] 
Loud;  boisterous.    'A  streperous  eruption. 
Sir  T.  Browne.    [Rare.] 


eh,  8c  lock;     g,goi     J,  job;    fi,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin^;      th.  tAen;  th,  t^iu;     w.  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh.  axure.— See  Kkt. 
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STRIA 


BtraphOIl  (strd'fonX  n.  The  name  of  a  shep- 
bera  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia  in  love 
with  a  ■hepherdesa  named  Chloe.  Hence, 
sometimea  applied  as  a  generic  epithet  to  a 
sentimental  or  languishing  lover.  'Turn 
their  attention  away  while  Strephon  and 
Chloe  were  billing  and  cooing.'  Thaekeray. 

StrepitOM  (strep-i-td'sdX  [It,  noisy.]  In 
musu,  a  term  denoting  that  the  part  to 
which  it  is  prefixed  is  to  be  performed  in  an 
inipetnons  and  boisterous  style. 

Strepaicere  (strep'si-s^r),  n.  A  member  of 
the  Strepsicereee. 

Strepsioerea  (strep-si-sfi'rg-Q.  n.  pi.  [Or. 
Hrephd,  9tT€pi6,  to  twist,  and  keraa,  a  horn.] 
A  subtlivision  of  the  Bovidn  or  ItoIIow- 
homed  ruminants,  characterized  by  horns 
ffenendly  subansular,  with  a  more  or  less 
distinct  ridge  or  keel  on  the  front  angle,  and 
twisting  in  a  direction  contrary  to  those  of 
the  sheep.  The  genus  Strepsiceros  is  the 
type.    The  species  are  Asiatic  and  African. 

Strepsioeros  (strep-sis'6-rosXn.  [See  above.  ] 
A  genus  of  hollow-homed  raminants.  the 
type  of  the  subdivision  Strepsicerea;  (which 
seeX  The  S.  koodoo  or  koodoo  is  the  best- 
known  species.    See  Koodoo. 

Strepsipter  (strep-sip't^r),  n.  An  insect  of 
the  order  Strepsiptera. 

Strepslptera  (strep^ip't^r-a),  n.  pL  [Or. 
»treph6,  ttrepto.  to  twist,  and pteron,  awing.] 
A  small  order  of  parasitic  insects,  having  the 
front  pair  of  wings  in  the  form  of  twisted 
filaments,  the  posterior  pair  fan-shaped, 


Strepsiptera.— «.  Styiafs  Daiii.   b.  Do.  niagnificd. 
<,  Pseodeiytra.    d^  Double  antennae. 

whence  the  name  Bhutiptara  also  given  to 
the  order.  The  females  are  apterous,  and 
never  leave  the  abdomen  of  the  wasp  or  bee 
to  which  thev  are  attached.  Naturalists  now 
very  generally  r^[ard  the  Strepsiptera  as  an 
anomalous  and  degraded  group  of  parasitic 
coleoptera. 

StrepiLpteran  (strep-sip'tir-an),  n.  Same 
as  Strepiipier. 

Strepnpterons  (strep-sip't^r-nsX  a.  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  Strepsiptera. 

Stnpilrlillia  (strep-si-rl'naX  n.  pL  [Or. 
ttrephO,  strep$6,  to  twist,  and  rhit,  rhinos, 
the  nose.]  A  section  of  Quadrumana  in 
Owen's  system,  characterized  by  the  nostrils 
being  curved  or  twisted,  whilst  the  second 
digit  of  the  hind  limb  has  a  claw.  This  sec- 
tion is  often  called  Prosimise,  and  it  includes 
several  families,  of  which  the  aye-ayes,  loris, 
and  true  lemurs  are  the  most  important  It 
is  chleflv  referrible  to  Madagascar  as  its 
tceographical  centre,  but  it  spreads  west- 
wards into  Africa  and  eastwards  into  the 
Indian  ArchipeUgo.  In  many  works  the 
rJaleopithecus  is  also  placed  in  this  section. 

8treptoq»ondylll8  (strep-t6-spon'dil-us).  n. 
(Gr.  $trepto§,  turned  back  or  reversed,  and 
Mpondyloi,  vertebra.]  A  fossil  crocodilian 
reptile  the  vertebra  of  which  have  a  ball-and- 
«fKket  articulation  in  a  position  the  reverse 
of  the  ordinary  type,  whence  the  name.  It 
occurs  in  the  Wealdenof  Sussex  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight 

StreM  (stres).  n.  [O.  Fr.  ettreeer,  utreder. 
Mod.  Fr.  itreeir,  to  straiten,  to  narrow,  from 
a  hypothetical  L.  L  form  striciiars,  from  L. 
»triciu$.  pp.ot  itringo,$trietum,U>  dmm  tight, 
tocoropresa  Z>t«tnMf  is  from  the  same  verb, 
with  prefix  di*.  (See  also  Stbaim.)  In  the 
sense  of  diMtrtm  it  is  simply  an  abbrev.  of 
that  word.]  1.  Constraining,  urging,  or  im- 
pelling force:  constraining  power  or  influ- 
ence; pressure;  urgencr;  violence.  'By 
«fiv«f  ox  weather  drivea     Dryden. 

ShaO  thejr.  who  by  the  itrtgs  off^rindinii;  toil 
Wrest  from  the  anvilUng  eaith  his  huttncs. 
Perish  for  crime  T  SMt/i^. 

2.  Effort  or  exertion  made;  strain. 

Thouffh  the  Ctculties  of  the  mind  are  iinprcwred  bjr 
eiercise.  yd  ihcy  must  not  be  put  to  a  strts*  beyond 
their  strcf«th.  L»c*t. 

8  Weight,  importance,  or  influence,  im- 
puted or  ascribed;  important  part  'This, 
on  which  the  great  ttrett  of  the  business 
depends'    Locke. 


Consider  how  fireat  a  strtss  he  laid  upon  this  duty 
.    .    .    and  how  earnestly  he  recommended  it 

jitterbnrif. 

4.  In  meeh.  force  exerted  in  any  direction  or 
manner  l>etween  contiguous  bodies  or  parts 
of  bodies,  and  taking  specific  names  accord- 
ing to  its  direction  or  mode  of  action;  as,  {a) 
tentiie  stress,  tending  to  draw  or  pull  the 
parts  of  a  body  asunder;  (p)  compressive 
stress,  tending  to  crush  a  body;  (e)  trans- 
verse or  lateral  stress,  tending  to  t>end  it 
and  break  it  across,  the  force  being  applied 
laterally,  and  acting  with  leverage;  (d)  tor- 
siotuU  streu,  tending  to  twist  it  asunder,  the 
force  actins  with  leverage;  and  («)  shearing 
streu,  tending  to  cut  it  through.  —  5.  Ac- 
cent; emphasis;  as,  the  stress  on  a  particu- 
lar syllable  or  word. —6. t  Disti-ess.  'Sad 
herself  of  his  heavy  stress.'  Spenser.— T.  In 
Scots  law,  (a)  the  act  of  distraining;  dis- 
tresa  (6)  An  ancient  mode  of  taking  up 
indictments  for  circuit  courts. 

Stress  (stresX  v.t  L  To  press ;  to  uive ;  to 
distress;  to  put  to  difllculties.  'If  the 
magistrate  be  so  stressed  that  he  cannot 
protect  those  that  are  pious  and  peaceable.' 
WaterhofMse.  [Bare.  ]— 2.  To  subject  to  stress 
or  force.  '  Those  portions  of  ice  which  are 
most  stressed.'    Pruf.  JScerett 

Stretch  (strechXr.  t  [O.  E.  «tr«eeAe.  a  softened 
form  of  old  streke,  Sc.  or  Northern  E.  streek, 
streik,  A.  Sax.  streeean,  D.  strekken,  O. 
strecken,  Dan.  strdkke,  to  draw  straight,  to 
stretch.  Straight  is  a  derivative,  and  strake, 
strtak,  strike,  stroke,  string,  strong  are  more 
or  less  closely  connected,  as  is  L.  stringo, 
to  draw  tight]  1.  To  draw  out;  to  extend 
in  length:  as.  to  stretch  a  cord  or  rope  be- 
tween two  points ;  often  to  draw  tight ;  to 
make  tense.— 2.  To  extend  in  any  direction; 
to  spread ;  to  expand ;  as,  to  stretch  cloth ; 
to  stretch  the  wings;  to  stretch  one's  self. 

What  more  likely  to  strtteh  forth  the  heavens,  and 
lay  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  than  infinite  power? 

Abp.  TiUotson. 

8.  To  reach  out;  to  put  forth;  to  hold  out 
Stretch  thine  hand  unto  the  poor.    Ecclus.  viL  33. 

4  To  strain  by  the  exeroise  of  force;  to  ap- 
ply stress  or  effort  to;  to  extend  or  distend 
forciblv.  '(Oroans)  did  stretch  his  leathern 
coat  almost  to  bursting.'  ShaJc  'Stretch 
thy  chest'    Shak. 

The  ox  hath  streieJUJ  his  yoke  in  rain.      SMaM. 

6.  To  exaggerate;  to  extend  too  far;  as,  to 
stretch  the  truth;  to  stretch  one's  credit 

They  take  up,  one  day,  the  most  violent  and 
attttehtd  prerogative.  Burkt. 

—To  Stretch  a  point  Same  as  To  strain  a 
point.  (See  under  Strain,  v.L)  Sir  W. 
Scott. 

Stretch  (strechX  v.i.  1.  To  extend;  to  reach; 
to  be  continuous  over  a  distance;  to  be 
drawn  out  in  length  or  in  breadth,  or  both; 
to  spread ;  as,  a  line  that  stretches  between 
two  points;  a  lake  stretches  over  a  hundred 
miles.  —2.  To  be  extended  or  to  bear  ex- 
tension without  breaking,  as  elastic  sub- 
stances; to  attain  greater  length. 

The  inner  membrane  .  .  .  because  it  would  stretch 
and  yield,  remained  unbroken.  BcyU. 

8.  To  sally  beyond  the  truth;  to  exaggerate; 
as,  a  man  who  is  apt  to  stretch  has  less 
credit  than  others.    [Colloq.] 

What  an  allay  do  we  find  to  the  credit  of  the  most 
probable  event,  that  is  reported  by  one  who  uses  to 
strHcht  Dr.  H.  M^re. 

4  Haul,  to  sail  under  a  great  spread  of  can- 
vas. In  this  it  differs  from  sta%id,  which 
implies  no  press  of  sail;  as.  we  were  stand- 
ing to  the  east  when  we  saw  a  ship  stretch- 
ing U>  the  southward.— 5.  To  make  violent 
em>rts  in  mnning.— 7*0  stretch  out,  to  give 
a  long  pull  in  rowing.  Dickens.  —Stretch 
out!  an  order  to  a  boat  s  crow  to  pull  strong. 
Stretch  (strech).  n.  1.  The  act  of  stretch- 
ing or  the  state  of  being  stretched;  reach; 
effort;  stmggle;  strain.  '  A  great  and  sud- 
den stretch  or  contortion.'  Hay.  Often  in 
the  phrase  on  or  upon  the  stretai. 

Those  put  lawful  authority  u/»m  the  stretch  to  the 
abuse  of  power,  under  colour  ofprerogative. 

Sir  R.  URstrangt. 

I  had  to  watch  signals  all  the  way,  one  every  two 
miles,  so  that  me  and  my  stoker  were  en  the  stretch 
all  the  time,  doing  two  things  at  once— attending  to 
the  engine  and  looking  out.  Dickens. 

Similarly  at  or  on  a  stretdK,  at  one  effort ; 
at  one  time.  *  Could  not  entertain  the  child 
long  on  a  stretch.'  Lord  Lytton.  —2.  The 
extent  to  which  anything  may  be  stretched; 
hence,  the  utmost  extent  or  reach  of  mean- 
ing, power,  or  the  like.  '  The  utmost  stretch 
that  nature  can.'    QranoiUe. 

At  alt  their  str€t€h  her  little  wings  she  spread. 

Drydtn. 


Quotatians  in  their  utmost  streuh  can  signify  ao 
more  than  that  Luther  lay  under  severe  agonies  of 
mind.  Atterbury. 

a  A  continued  surface;  an  extended  par- 
tion;  as,  a  great  stretch  of  grassy  land;  a 
stretch  of  mountainous  country.— 4.  NauL 
the  reach  or  extent  of  progress  on  one  tack: 
a  tack.— 5.  Course;  direction;  as,  the  stretch 
of  seams  of  coal 

Storet<^er  (strech'^rX  n.  L  One  who  or  that 
which  stretches  or  expands;  speciflcaUy.  (a) 
an  instrameut  for  expanding  glovea  (6)  An 
expanding  last  for  distending  l>oots  or  shoes. 
(e)  A  frame  for  expanding  a  canvas  for  paint- 
ing, (d)  One  of  tlie  rods  in  an  umbrella 
attached  at  one  end  to  one  of  the  riba.  and 
at  the  other  to  the  tube  sliding  upon  the 
handle. —2.  In  masonry,  a  brick  or  stone 
laid  horizontally  with  its  length  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  face  of  the  waU.  It  is  thus 
distinguished  from  a  header,  which  is  lai«l 
lengthwise  across  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
so  that  its  snudl  head  or  end  is  seen  in  the 
external  face  of  the  wall— 8.  In  carp,  n 
tie- timber  in  a  frame.— 4  Naut.  a  narrow 
piece  of  plank  placed  across  a  boat  for  the 
rowers  to  set  their  feet  against;  also,  a 
cross  piece  placed  between  a  boat's  sides 
to  keep  them  apart  when  hoisted  up  and 
griped.— &  A  flat  board  on  which  corpses 
are  stretched  or  laid  out  previously  to  cot 
fining.  — &  A  litter  or  frame  for  carrying  sick, 
wounded,  or  dead  persons ;  also,  a  wooden 
frame  on  which  violent  persons  are  strapped 
in  order  to  transport  them  from  one  place 
to  another. 

The  senseless  body  was  lifted  and  carried  Into  the 
nearest  chemist's  snop,  and  thence  borne  on  a 
stretcher  to  the  hospital.  Mrs.  JttMUt. 

7.  A  statement  which  overttretcket  the  troth : 
a  lie.    [Colloq.] 

Stretching-ooorse  (strechlng-kOrsX  *t  In 
masonry,  a  course  of  stretchers. 

Stretchlnff-inachtne  (strechlng-ma-shfex 
n.  A  machine  in  which  cotton  goods  and 
other  textile  fabrics  are  stretched,  by  which 
means  all  their  warp  and  woof  yana  are 
laid  in  truly  parallel  directiona 

Stretching-piece  (strechlng-pteX  fi.  8e« 
Strut. 

Stretta  (stret't&X  n.  [It]  In  fMiuic,  a  coda 
or  final  passage  taken  in  quicker  time  than 
the  preceding  movementa 

StrettO  (stret'td).  n.  [It.  from  L  strit- 
tus,  narrow,  strait,  from  stringo,  to  draw 
tight.]  In  tntmc,  the  special  passage  in  a 
figure  in  which  the  whole  of  the  parts,  or  as 
many  as  possible,  take  up  the  suoject  at  as 
short  an  interval  of  time  as  possible. 

StrettO  (stret'tdX  a.  In  mtuic,  a  term  which 
signifies  that  the  movement  to  which  it  is 
prefixed  is  to  be  performed  in  a  quick,  con- 
cise manner:  opposed  to  largo. 

Strew (strii  or  str6X  v.t.  pret  strewed;  pp. 
strewed  or  strewn;  ppr.  strewina.  [A.  Sar 
stredwian,  stredwian,  strewian,  to  strew,  to 
scatter;  Ooth.  strau)an,  D.  strocijen,  O 
streuen,  IceL  sfrd.  Dan.  A  8w.  ttr6;  same 
root  as  straw,  star,  and  also  as  L.  stemo. 
stratum  (whence  £.  stratum),  Or.  strdnymi. 
Skr.  stri,  to  spread  out.  to  strew.  This  rtsth 
is  also  written  straw  or  straw,  but  the  last 
form  is  obsolete.]  1.  To  scatter;  to  spread 
by  scattering :  always  applied  to  dry  sub- 
stances separable  into  parts  or  particles: 
as.  to  strew  seed  In  beds;  to  stms  sand  on 
or  over  a  floor;  to  strew  flowers  over  a 
grave.  —2.  To  cover  by  scattering  or  being 
scattered  over.  'The  snow  which  does  the 
top  of  Pindus  strew. '  Spenser.  '  Every  stone 
that  streufs  the  ground'  Didtent— 8.  T.» 
scatter,  cast,  or  throw  loosely  apart  *  An«l 
strew'd  his  mangled  limbs  about  the  field.' 
Dryden.— i.  To  spread  abroad ;  to  give  cur- 
rency to.  '  I  have  strew'd  it  in  the  oomJDon 
ear.'  Shak.  'Shemaysfretodaogerousoon- 
Jecturea'    Shak. 

Strewing  (stroking  or  strOlngX  «t  L  The 
act  of  scattering  or  spreading  over.— 1.  Any- 
thing strewed  or  flt  to jDe  strewed. 

The  herbs  that  have  on  them  the  cokl  dew  o*  the 

night 
Are  strrwin^s  fitt*st  for  graves.  Shmik. 

Strewmentt  (strtfmentX  n.  Anythfaig  scat- 
tered in  decoration.    Shak. 

Stria  (strfaXtk  pL  8tn»(strri).  tL.\  1.  A 
technical  term  for  a  slight  superficial  furrow 
or  a  flne  thread-like  line  or  streak  seen  00  the 
surface  of  a  shell,  mineral,  plant,  or  other 
obiect,  longitudinal,  transverse,  or  obUqvc 
S.  In  ardi.  a  flllet  between  the  chairo^  or 
flutes  of  columns,  pilasters,  and  the  like.  - 
&  In  med.  a  large  purple  spot,  like  the 
produced  by  the  stroke  of  a  whip, 
under  the  sldn  in  certain  malignant  fev«ra 


rite.  f*r.  fat,  f»U;       me.  met.  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mttve;       tflbe,  tub,  bwU;       oU,  ponsd;       il.  8c.  abune;     f.  Se.  ^. 
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STRIKE 


atilAt*.  ttrintad  (Btifit.  ttirit>M!x  a.  [L. 

atrimtmM,  pp.  of  atria,  to  slreak,  from  ttria. 
«  itTMlL  1  L  Marked  with  stri* ;  marked 
or  eeored  with  mperflcial  or  Tery  Blender 
Unas:  marked  with  fine  parallel  Unea— 2.  In 
Ihe  ;t««  mrta^  dispoaed  in  ornamental  Unea, 
■■rulel  or  wavy.  —  &  Having  a  thread-like 
loroa  Ray.  —  StrimUd  fibre,  in  anat  the 
mtucalar  ibrm  that  minutert  to  the  animal 
foncUona    See  Ndn^striatbd. 

SHIaM  (etrritX  vt  pret  A  pp.  ttriatsd; 
ppr.  «(na(»ii0.  To  mark  with  8tri«.  *Stri- 
«(«4  longitudinally.'   Owtn, 

Strlatloii(Btri-4'ihon).fv  The  itate  of  being 
liriated.  or  marlwd  with  fine  parallel  linea 
SpedfkaUy.  (a)  in  onmL  and  phytioL  the 
grooTed  appearance  of  cell  walls  cauBed  bv 
the  depoaition  of  lamella  or  layers  of  dif- 
f^vent  retractive  powera  on  the  inner  side 
«C  the  oeU  membrane,  (b)  In  peof.  the 
grooving  or  channelling  or  rook  ffurface  by 
msies  of  ice  having  stonee  froien  into  their 
under  anrfaces  paselng  over  them. 

SMatorv  (rtim-ikrX  n.  Dispoeitton  of 
etrtvi  striatioQ. 

Starldit  (ttrikX  n.  [L.  $trix,  a  screech-owL] 
A  bird  of  ill  omen.    Sjmumr. 

ItrtckBB  (etrik^X  pp.  of  sCrOif :  cenendly 
need  as  an  adfecttve.  I.  Struck;  smitten;  a^ 
.the  »triat$n  deer.    See  SnuUL 


mark;  oensore;  as,  to  past  ttrUturu  on  one's 
conduct. 


wkc«tfni 


I 


±  Advmead:  worn;  fkr  gone. 

Abnkeai  md  Suah  «crc  «kl  and  weU  ttricten  io 

Gen.  svUL  II. 


X  Whole;  entiie:  said  of  an  hour  aa marked 
by  the  striking  of  the  dock. 

He  pawiMil  far  a  ttrmMtm  boer  ia  Mch  a  lor* 

Sirty.SeaU. 


(strfklX  «>  {Wrom  ttrUu.]  1.  iC 
■tnke;  an  instrament  to  strike  grain  to  a 
level  with  the  measure— 2.  An  instrument 
Cor  whettinff  scythea  — S.  An  instrument 
naed  In  moulding  pipea 

JtHdCUr.  StrtcSlMt  (strikl*r,itrikles).  n. 
A  stvlcfcle  or  strike.    [Local.] 

airlet<elriktX  «.  [L  siristiif.  pp.  of  sCKn^. 
to  draw  tight,  comprsss,  whenoe  alao  strain, 
mrwm.]  Lt  Strained;  drawn  close:  thiht 
'To  s^^n  her  In  a  tiritt  embrace.  i>iy- 
^dm,  *  With  moat  Uriel  ligature.'  Arbuth- 
not  —t.  t  Tense;  not  relaxed;  as,  a  Uriet  or 
lax  fibre.  -S.  Kxact;  accurate;  careful; 
ftgorooaly  nice.  *  He  observed  Jtrfef  silence' 
mmmmiay. 

And  ten  lots  d«ccp6ofi  anawafci. 

Noc  ke«piiv  Mtrictat  watch.  MOton. 

A.  Begnlated  by  exact  rules;  observing  exact 
rvlce .  rigorous ;  severe ;  as,  to  be  strief  in 
lb— I  ling  the  Sabbath.    'Fate  inextricable 
or  «<nc<  necessity.'    Milton. 

tf  A  sfrtxt  hand  be  kapC  over  children  fton  the  be 
ibcy  vil  ia  that  age  be  tractable.    L^ci*. 


A.  Poaiitve;  definite  as  to  terms;  stringent; 
aa.  a  ttrut  Injunction  to  do  something.— 
€.  Ugldly  interpreted;  confined;  limited; 
not  with  latituue;  as,  to  understand  words 
la  a  j^r«e<  wen»c.  — Strict  aeUlement,  in  taw, 
«  arttlement  by  which  land  is  settled  to  the 
parent  for  life,  and  after  his  death  to  his 
ftrvt  and  other  sona  in  tall,  trustees  being 
tet«rpo«ed  to  preaerve  the  contingent  re- 
matodevB.— Snr.  Exact,  accurate,  nice,  close, 
nco^HBB,  aevcre.  stringent 
Sfirlctiy  {striktOIX  ad9.    In  a  strict  man- 

.  aa.  (a)  exactfy ;  with  nice  or  rigorous 

*  Not  only  water.  $trietiy  so  called, 

rhole  mass  of  liquid  bodies.'    T. 

m^L  A)  Foaitlvely:  definitely.  'Charge 
fclm  atrietiy  not  to  proceed.'  Dryden.  (e) 
BJnirvasly;  sevecely;  without  remission  or 
feMulMDoe 


^na^. 


thou  dkht  not 

BdUVH. 


(strikToasX  n.  The  state  or 
naliSr  o'  being  atrict;  as,  (a)  exactness 
tt  the  ohMrvanco  <^  rules,  laws,  rites,  and 
risatooa  accuracy;  nice  regularity 


S.   A 


too  Uttle.  tQ 
piety  and   reliirious 
Gmudai. 

esverity;  stringency. 

with  Mch  Jtfnric/- 
obscure  the  kind's 
Smeon. 

,    [Fir. ;  L.  ff(riettiii0, 

to  draw  tight    See 

.]    t»  Stilctnew     'Amanofttrus 

•rm  abstinence'    Shak,—%^  A 

a  touch.    SirM.  Hale.— 

of  sharp  critloim;  critical  re* 


Thus  have  I  past  tfcrooghall  your  letter.and  given 
mysdf  the  Uberty  of  theae  ttrietures  bv  way  of  re- 
flccttoo  on  all  and  every  passage.         HammMtd, 


4.  In  med  a  morbid  contraction  of  some 
mucous  canal  or  duct  of  the  body,  as  the 
oesophagus,  intestines,  urethra,  vagina,  d». 

Strlctnrad  (strik'tfirdX  a-    Affected  with 

lecture;  as,  a  tiritiurtd  duct 
Stride  (strid),  e.t.  pret  itrode;  pp.  $tridden; 

ppr.  atriding.    [A.  Sax.  atridan,  pret  ffrdd, 

gp.  atriden,  to  stride,  to  walk.  6M<rldafi, 
>  bestride:  L.6.  atridan;  comp.  Dan.  atritu, 
to  straddle;  also  O.  atraiten,  to  contend.  1 
1.  To  walk  with  long  stepe  *  Hell  trembled 
as  he  strode.'    MUtotu 

Mars  in  the  middle  of  the  shlnteff  shield 

Is  grav'd.  and  itrutts  along  the  field.     Dryden. 

5.  To  Stand  with  the  feet  far  apart;  to 
straddle. 

Stride  (etridX  v.  t  l.  To  pass  over  at  a  step; 
as,  to  atrida  a  ditch.—!.  To  sit  astride  on ; 
to  bestride ;  to  ride  upon.  '  Striding  the 
"    SJuik. 


I  mean  to  stHdt  your  ataed  SMmM. 

Stride  (strldX  n.  [From  the  verb.]  L  A 
step,  especially  one  that  If  long,  measursd, 
or  pompous;  a  wide  stretch  of  the  legs. 

And  lasculine  bar  strips,  Swi/t. 

1  The  space  measured  by  the  legs  fkr  apart; 
the  ground  covered  by  a  long  step;  henoe^a 
short  distance. 


Betwixt  tnen  both  was  bnt  a  Ittle  ttrimf. 
That  did  the  houaeof  lichecsaliwa  hdMwMth  dMde. 

S^entfT. 
Strident  (stri'dentX  a.    []L  strident,  atridan- 
tia,  ppr.  of  atrideo,  to  creak.]    Creaking; 
harsh;  gratins. 

Braval  braval  <^  Steyne's  trident  voice  was 
heard  roaring  over  all  the  rest  Thatkentfy. 

Stridor  (stri'dorX  n.  [L.  See  Stridknt.I  A 
harsh  cnaking  noise  or  a  orack.  —  Stridor 
dantiwm  [L.X  grinding  of  the  teeth;  a  com- 
mon srmptom  during  sleep  in  children 
affected  with  worms  or  other  intestinal  irri- 
tation. It  occurs  also  in  fevers  as  aayraptom 
of  irritation  of  the  brain. 

Stridnlate  ( strid'fi-Ut X  «.i  (See  Btkidu- 
LOUA.  ]  To  make  a  small,  harsh,  creaking 
noise,  as  some  insecta 

StrldolatlOIl  (strid-fi-l&'shonX  n.  The  act 
of  maldnff  a  small,  harsh,  creaking  noise; 
specifically,  the  power  possessed  bv  certain 
male  insects  of  producing  a  shrill  grating 
noise  by  friction  oetween  a  serrated  part  of 
the  body  and  a  hard  part,  with  the  view  of 
attracting  the  femalea 

StridllUltor(Btrid'a-la-tor).fk  That  which 
stridulates  or  makes  a  harsh  creaking  noise. 
Darwin, 

Stridiilator7(8trid'a-la-to-ri),a.  Hardiand 
creaking;  stnauloua    Darwvn. 

Stridulons  (strid'fi-lusX  a.  (L.  atrtdulua, 
from  atrideo.  to  creak,  to  rattle.]  Making 
a  small  harsh  sound  or  a  creaking ;  having 
a  thin  squeaky  sound. 

A  thin  thread  of  water  tricklkif  through  a  leaden 
tube  yields  a  ttrutultiu  and  |>laintive  sound  com- 
pared with  the  full  volume  of  sound  corresponding 


to  the  full 


De  QutMe^. 


StrlfiB  (strifX  n.  [O.E.  atruf,  atriif,  strife, 
trouble,  ^>parently  the  direct  descendant 
of  A.  Sax.  atrUh,  strife,  contest^  IceL  atritk, 
afUcUon.  calamity,  war,  strife,  the  fA  being 
changed  to/  bv  the  influence  of  ttrioe.  O.Fr. 
eatr^tar,  to  strive,  aatrif,  strife,  which  iteelf . 
however,  is  probably  from  the  Icelandic  or 
Norse  See  Strtti,  and  alao  SriFV  for 
similar  interchange  of  sounda  ]  1. 1  The  act 
of  striving  or  doing  one's  best ;  earnest  at- 
tempt or  endeavour.  *  With  stiV<^  to  please 
you.  8hak.—t.  Exertion  or  contention  for 
superiority;  contest  of  emulation,  either  by 
intellectual  or  physical  efforts ;  emulation. 
'  Weep  with  equal  ttrifa  who  should  weep 
most'   Shak, 

Thus  f  ods  contended,  noble  stri/k. 

Who  roost  should  ease  the  wanu  of  ttfe.     C»ngme. 


8.  Contention  in  anger  or  enmity ;  discord ; 
contest;  combat;  quarrel  or  war. 
Tw  Aty  of  them  fought  in  this  bbKk  strift.    Skmk. 

These  vows  thus  granted,  raised  a  strife  above. 
Betwixt  the  god  of  war  and  queen  of  love.  Drydtn. 

A  t  Opposition;  contrarietv;  contrast  Shok. 
6.  t  That  which  is  contended  against ;  occa- 
sion of  contest    Spenaer. 
Strlfeftil  (striffglX  a.    Full  of  strife;  con- 
tentious; discorduit 
The  ape  was  ttri/^fiU,  and  ambitious.     Spenser. 

Strlga(stri'gaXn.pLStrl|»(stri'J6X    (LI 
1.  In  hot  a  straight,  hair-uke  scale,  consti- 


tuting a  species  of  ];Hibeseence  In  planta— 
8.  In  arch,  the  fluting  of  a  column. 

Strigld»(strij'i-d6Xn.|»<.  {Qt.atriat,atrigoa, 
an  owl,  and  aidoa,  likeness.]  A  family  of 
nocturnal  birds  of  prey,  comprehending  Uie 
owU. 

StrlgU  (strifilX  n.  [L  atrigUia,  a  itrigil. 
from  atringo,  ia  draw  tight,  to  graxe.  to 
scrape]  An  instrument  of  metal,  ivory,  or 
horn,  used  by  the  ancients  for  scraping  the 
skin  at  the  bath. 

StrtgUose  (striril-6s),  a.  fDim.  of  atrigoat.  ] 
In  bot  set  with  stiff,  slender  bristles. 

Strlgxnentt  (strig'mentX  ^  \J*-  ftrio^cn- 
turn,  from  atrittgo.  to  draw  tight,  to  graae] 
Scraping;  that  which  is  scraped  off.  'The 
atrigmcnta  and  sudoriferous  adhesions  from 
men's  hands.'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

StrigooephAlns  (stri-gd-sefal-usX  n.  fdr. 
atria, air igoa.  an  owl,  and  kafkali,  the  heittl.  ] 
A  genus  of  fossil  brachiopoda,  from  the  De- 
vonian strata  of  Plymouth,  the  Eifel,  d^ 

Strigopg  (stri'gopsX  n.  [Or.  atrial  atrigva, 
an  owl,  and  dpa.  the  eye  countenance]  A 
curious  genus  of  birds  of  the  parrot  family, 
so  called  from  Its  having  some  resemblance 
toanowL  Onespecies(&Aa6ropfy{u«).oaUed 
the  kakapo,  is  known,  of  a  greenudi  and 
mottled  hue.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Zeidand. 
SeeKAKAPa 

Strlfoee,  Strlnms  (strrWK  stil'gnsX  «.  la 
6et  navins  •tngtB:  hispid ;  a  atrigiauc  leaf  is 
one  set  with  stiif  unoeolate  brisllea 

Strike  (strikX  eit  pret  atntak;  ppi  struelr, 
atrlekan  (bnt  the  latter  is  now  eonunonly  an 
adjective);  ppr.  atriking.  Strook,  an  old  past 
participle.  Is  wholly  obsolete,  as  alsostmdken 
in  Snglish,  though  ia  common  use  in  Scot- 
land. (The  literal  meaning  is  to  draw  a 
strolw  or  sCfMiit  upon;  A.  Sax.  stridft.  a  stroke 
or  line,  a  prick ;  sfrfean,  to  do  rapidly  In  a 
straight  course;  datriean,  to  swike,  to  smite; 
D.  atriikian,  to  sweep,  to  mb,  to  quead  over, 
to  stroke;  Q^traiakin,  Icel.sCryi^  to  stroke, 
to  flog.  See  also  BntiroH,  Strip]  i.  To 
touch  or  hit  with  some  force,  either  with 
the  hand  or  an  instrument;  to  smite;  to  aive 
a  blow  to,  as  with  the  hand,  a  stick,  a  wnlp. 
a  ball,  or  an  arrow;  as.  an  arrow  utruek  the 
shield ;  a  ball  atrtkea  a  ship  between  wind 
and  water.  Often  with  down,  off,  up.  Ac. 
See  phrases  below.  Similarly  to  a&ika  a 
person  dead,  to  kill  him  with  a  blow  or 
blowe 
The  semnts  did  stHIt*  Mm  whh  the  palms  of  their 

Mark 


ark  slv.  65. 
HeatPyUppikept 
Hia  swerd  e'en  like  a  dancer,  while  1  strmM 
The  lean  and  wrinkled  Caaaius.  SJUtJt. 

2.  To  give,  deal,  or  inflict:  with  blow  or 
similar  word  as  object    'Him  that  atruck 
more  blowa  for  Bome '    Sfftak, 
Who  would  be  free,  themselves  rowt  MriJkt  the  A/«i»'. 

8.  To  dash;  to  knock;  to  throw  with  a  quick 
motion :  with  the  instrument  as  object;  as, 
to  atrika  one's /oof  against  a  stone  *  Struck 
his  Aand  upon  his  breast'  Shak. 

They  shaU  take  of  the  blood,  and  siriJk*  it  on  the 
two  sine  posts.  Ex.  xil.  7. 

A  To  produce  by  a  blow  or  blows;  aa,  to 
atrika  fire;  to  atrike  a  light— 6.  To  stamp 
with  a  stroke;  to  impress;  hence,  to  mint;  tu 
coin;  as,  to  atrike  coin  at  the  mint;  to  atrike 
Boveraigns. 

This  la  given  as  the  reason  for  not  strikiw  silver 
money.  Brvugmmm. 

e.  To  light  upon;  to  hit 

A  judicious  friend  .  .  .  presses  the  advantage  n  if  I 
striMtx  the  critical  minute.  Jtrtmny  Cwui 

7.  To  prostrate;  to  blast;  to  confound,  us 
bv  superhuman  power  or  the  influence  uf 
planets;  as,  to  be  moon-sfruofc. 
The  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in  Rome.  Shu  A. 

If  I  do  wake,  some  planet  strike  me  down. 
That  I  may  slumber  in  eternal  sleep.        Skmk. 

&  To  make  to  disappear;  to  erase;  to  efface; 
to  blot :  wiUi  out,  away,  Ac. ;  aa,  to  atrike 
cut  an  item  in  an  account 

That  thou  didst  love  her,  strikes  some  scores  rnith-y 
From  the  great  compt  Shuk. 

0.  To  thrust  in ;  to  cause  to  enter  or  pen'  • 

trate;  as,a  tree  atrikea  its  root  deep.— 10.  To 

punish;  to  afflict:  as  ainite  Is  also  used. 

To  punish  the  jual  ia  not  good,  nor  to  strike  prinres 
for  equity.  Prov.  xvU.  a6. 

11.  To  cause  to  sound ;  to  notify  by  sound ; 
as,  the  clock  atrikea  twelve:  hence,  to  begin 
to  beat,  as  a  drum;  to  begin  to  sing  or  olay. 
as  a  song  or  tune :  often  with  tip.  'Strike 
up  the  druma '  Shdk.  '  Strike  a  free  march 
to  Troy.'    Shak. 

That  heaven  and  earth  may  strike  their  sounds  to* 

gether 
Applauding  our  approach.  Skmk. 


di,  Sc.  locA;     g.  go;     J,  >ob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siny;     th.  (Aen;  th,  6Ub; 
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w,  irig;    wh,  tsAig;   ah,  asure— See  Kxr. 
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12.  To  impress  strongly;  to  affect  sensibly 
with  strong  emotion:  as,  to  itrike  the  mind 
with  sttipnse;  to  $trike  with  wonder,  alarm, 
liread.  or  horror ;  the  spectacle  ttniek  him 
ifToaUy. 

I  am  struck  with  sorrow.  SMaJt. 

Nice  works  of  art  stHM*  and  surprise  us  most  on 
the  6nt  view.  Atterbury. 

IS.  To  prodoce  by  a  sudden  action;  to  effect 

at  once. 

It  cannot  be  this  weak  and  writtiled  shrimp 
Sliould  strike  such  terror  to  liis  enemies.    SiuUt. 

Wavinir  wide  her  myrtle  wand. 
She  strikts  a  universal  peace  through  sea  and  land. 

MUton, 

14.  To  affect  in  some  particular  manner  by 
a  sadden  impression  or  impulse;  as,  the 
plan  proposed  $trikeM  me  rarourably;  to 
ftrike  one  blind;  to  strike  one  dumb.— 16.  To 
make  and  ratify;  as,  to  f<nlr0  a  bargain.  'To 
Mfrilre  perpetual  leagues.'  PhUipt.  [Comp. 
L  /ctau»  /erire,  to  strike  a  treaty;  also  the 
phrase  to  gtrik$  hand*,  below.  ]>-10.  To  lerel, 
MS  a  measuro  of  grain,  salt  or  the  like,  by 
scraping  off  with  a  stndght  instrument  what 
is  abore  the  level  of  the  top.— 17.  To  lower, 
ns  the  yards  of  a  ressel ;  to  let  down,  as  a 
Hall  or  flag,  in  token  of  submission  or  sur- 
render; to  take  or  bring  down,  as  a  tent 
See  also  phrases  below. 

Now  Margaret 
Must  strike  her  sail,  and  learn  awhile  to  serve 
When  kings  command.  Skdik. 

lat  To  take  forcibly  or  fraudulently;  as, 
ti>  9trik$  money.  Ooodrieh.— 19.  To  lade 
into  a  cooler,  as  the  cane -Juice  In  sugar- 
uuUduff.— 20.t  To  stroke;  to  pass  lightly, 
lis  wim  the  hand.  *Strik4  his  hand  over 
the  place,  and  recover  the  leper.'  8  KL  t. 
IL  —  Well  ttruek  or  $tridim/i  in  yean,  of 
an  advanced  age.  'His  noble  queen,  weU 
ftruek  in  yean.  Shak.  —To  ttrike  a  balance, 
ill  book-keeping,  to  bring  out  the  amount 
«liie  on  one  or  other  of  the  sides  of  a  debtor 
Hiid  croditor  account:  hence,  in  general,  to 
a:M:ertain  on  which  side  the  preponderance 
is. 

The  decision  in  its  favour  is  formed  by  striking  a 
kaUmce  of  good  and  evil,  in  which  the  advantages 
are  found  upon  the  whole  to  preponderate  against 
election  and  for  inheritance.  Brougham. 

—To  ttrike  a  eentn  or  centering,  in  arch. 
see  Ckntsrino.-'7o  strike  down,  to  pros- 
trate by  a  blow  or  blows:  to  fell— To  etrike 
hands  with,  (a)  to  shake  hands  with,  (b)  To 
make  a  compact  or  agreement  with;  to  agree 
with.— ro  strike  a  fury,  in  law,  to  constitute 
a  special  jury  ordered  by  a  court,  by  each 
l»arty  striking  out  a  certain  number  of  names 
from  a  prepared  list  of  jurors,  so  as  to  re- 
liuce  it  to  the  number  of  persons  required 
by  Ikvr.— Strike  me  luck,  strike  me  Ixtcky,  an 
expression  used  by  the  lower  orders  when 
making  a  bargain,  derived  from  the  old  cus- 
tom of  striking  hands  together  as  a  ratifica- 
tion of  the  bargain,  wlien  the  buyer  left  in 
the  hand  of  the  seller  an  earnest  penny. 

Come,  strike  me  ItuJt  with  earnest,  and  draw  the 
writings.  Bemu.  6r  Ft. 

Bat.  if  that's  all  jroa  stand  upon. 
Here,  strike  me  luck,  it  shall  be  done.      Hudihras. 

—To  Strike  of,  Os)  to  erase  from  an  account; 
to  deduct ;  as.  to  strike  of  the  interest  of  a 
debt  (6)  To  impress;  to  print;  as,  to  tfriie 
<^  a  thousand  copies  of  a  book,  (e)  To  sepa- 
rate by  a  blow  or  any  sudden  action ;  as,  to 
strike  of  a  man's  head  with  a  scimitar;  to 
strike  off  what  is  superfluous  or  corrupt- 
To  str'Uee  oil, to  find  petroleum  when  boring 
for  it;  heuce,  to  make  a  lucky  hit,  especially 
flnancially. —To  strike  out,  (a)  to  produce  by 
collision;  to  force  out;  as,  to  strike  out 
sparks  with  steeL 

My  pride  struck  eut  new  sparides  of  her  own. 

2^ryde9$m 
(p)  To  blot  out;  to  efface;  to  erase. 

To  methodize  is  as  necessary  as  to  strike  cut. 

(e)  To  plan  or  excogitate  by  a  quick  e£rt; 
to  devise;  to  invent;  to  contrive;  as,  to 
strike  out  a  new  plan  of  finance.— To  strike 
sail,  to  lower  or  take  in  sail;  hence,  to  cease 
to  make  progress;  to  stop.  —To  strike  sound- 
ings (iMut.X  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  water 
with  the  hand-lead,  Ac.— To  strike  a  tent, 
to  loosen  the  cords  and  pegs  of  a  tent  for 
tlie  purpose  of  removing  it  —To  strike  up, 
(it)  to  drive  up  with  a  blow,  (b)  To  begin  to 
play  or  sing;  as.  to  strOce  up  a  merry  air.— 
To  strike  work,  to  cease  work,  especially  till 
sitine  dispute  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed is  settled.  8ee  verb  intransitive. 
Stitte  (strik).  v.l  1.  To  make  a  quick  blow 
or  thrust  *  Willing  to  wound  and  yet  afraid 
tosfri4re.'    Pope. 

It  pleas'd  the  king 
To  strike  at  me  upon  his  nuKonstruction.    SMak. 


2.  To  use  one's  weapons;  to  be  active  in 
fight  or  on  any  occasion  of  employing  foroe; 
to  fight;  as,  to  itrike  for  one's  country. 
*Ood^s  arm  terOr^  with  us.'  Shak.— 3,  To 
hit;  to  collide;  to  dash;  to  clash;  as.  a  ham- 
mer strikes  against  the  bell  of  a  clock.— 
4.  To  sound  by  peroussion,  with  blows,  or 
as  with  blows ;  to  be  struck ;  as,  the  clock 
strikes. 

A  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  kncIL     Byren. 

6.  To  hit;  to  touch;  to  glance;  to  graze;  to 
act  on  by  appulse. 

Hinder  light  from  striking  on  it,  and  its  colours 
vanish.  Locke. 

6.  To  nm  or  dash  upon  the  shore,  a  rock,  or 
bank;  to  be  stranded;  as,  the  ship  gtruck  at 
twelve,  and  romained  fast~7.  To  pass  with 
a  quick  or  ftrong  effect;  to  dart;  to  pene- 
trate. <TiU  a  dart  t(rii:0  through  his  Uver.' 
Prov.  Tii28. 

Now  and  then  a  beam  of  wit  or  passion  strikes 
throiq^  the  obscurity  of  the  poem.  Dryden. 

&  To  lower  a  sail,  a  flaff,  or  colours  in  token 
of  respect,  or  to  signiiy  a  surrender  of  the 
ship  to  an  enemy;  to  yield. 

The  interest  of  our  kingdom  is  ready  to  strike  to 
diat  of  your  poorest  fishing  towns.  5-»i/l, 

9.  To  quit  work  in  order  to  compel  an  in- 
crease or  prevent  a  reduction  of  wages.— 
To  strike  at,  to  make  or  aim  a  blow  at ;  to 
attempt  to  strike ;  to  attack  <To  strike  at 
power  which  for  themselves  they  sought' 
Dryden. —To  strike  home,  to  givean  effective 
blow.  'Who  may,  in  the  ambush  of  my 
name,  strike  htnne.*  Shak. — To  strike  in, 
(a)  to  go  in  suddenly;  to  disappear  from  the 
surface,  with  internal  consequences,  as  an 
eruption  on  the  ddn.  (b)  To  put  in  one's 
word  suddenly;  to  interpose;  to  interrupt. 

I  proposed  the  embas^  of  Constantinople  for  Mr 
Henshaw,  but  my  Lord  Winchelsea  struck  in. 

Evelyn. 

—To  Strike  into,  (a)  to  be  put  by  some  sud- 
den act  or  motion  into  any  state ;  to  break 
forth  into;  to  commence  suddenly;  as,  to 
strike  into  a  run.  '  It  struck  on  a  sudden 
into  such  roputation  that.'  Ac  Dr.  H.  More. 

2)  To  turn  into  quickly  or  abruptly;  to  be- 
ke  one's  self  speedily  into. 

It  began  raining,  and  I  struck  itttc  Mrs.  Vanhom- 
righ's,  and  dined.  Swift. 

—To  strike  in  with,  to  conform  to ;  to  suit 
itself  to;  to  join  with  at  once.  —To  strike  out, 

g)  in  boxing,  to  deliver  a  blow  directly  from 
e  shoulder,  (b)  To  diroct  one's  course  in 
swimming;  as,  to  strike  out  for  a  buoy, 
(e)  To  wander;  to  make  a  sudden  excursion: 
as,  to  strike  out  into  an  irregular  course  of 
life.— To  strike  up,  to  l>^^  to  play  or  sing ; 
to  begin  to  perform  music ;  as,  being  asked 
to  play  he  immediately  struck  up.  'Come, 
harper,  strike  up.'  Sw\ft 
Strike  (strfkX  n.  l.  An  instrument  with  a 
straight  edge  for  levelling  a  measure  of 
grain,  salt,  and  the  like,  for  scraping  off 
what  is  above  the  level  of  the  top;  a  strickle. 
2.  A  bushel:  four  pecks.  Tusser.  (Provin- 
cial English.]— 8.  A  measure  of  four  bushels 
or  half  a  quarter.    [Provincial  English.] 

What  dowry  has  she?— Some  two  hundred  bottles, 
Aud  twenty  strike  of  oats.  Beau.  6r  FL 

4.  Full  measure ;  hence,  excellence  of  qual- 
ity. 'Three  hogsheads  of  ale  of  the  first 
strike.*  Sir  W.  8eott.—6.  The  act  of  work- 
men in  any  particular  branch  of  industry 
discontinutaig  work  with  the  object  of  com- 
pelling their  employer  to  concede  certain 
demands  made  by  them:  distinguished  from 
a  lock-out,  which  is  the  retaliatory  measure 
adopted  by  the  employers  to  resist  such 
action  by  stopping  their  works. — 0.  In 
sugar-making,  the  quantity  of  syrup,  the 
contents  of  the  last  pan,  emptied  at  once 
into  the  coolers.— 7.  In/Utx-working,  a  hand- 
ful of  flax  that  may  t>e  heckled  at  once.— 
8.  In  metal-working,  (a)  a  hook  in  a  foundry 
to  hoist  the  metal;  (6)  a  puddler's  stirrer ; 
a  rabble.— 9.  t  The  iron  stanchel  in  a  gate  or 
palisade.  — 10.  In  ged.  the  horizontal  direc- 
tion of  the  outcropping  edges  of  tilted  strata. 
It  is  at  right  angles  to  the  dip.  See  Stratum. 
—By  the  strike,  by  measure  not  heaped  up, 
as  is  usually  done  with  potatoes,  apples,  &c, 
but  having  what  was  above  the  level  of  the 
measure  scraped  off  with  a  strike.  —Strike 
of  day,  the  dawn  or  break  of  day.  '  If  I  was 
to  speak  till  «era;0  o' day.*  Dickens.  [As  to 
this  phrase  corap.  Sc.  sereigh  qf  day,  also 
A.  Sax.  strtcan,  to  go.] 
Strike -block  (stiika)lok),  n.    In  carp,  a 

Elane  shorter  than  a  jointer,  used  for  shoot- 
ig  a  short  joint. 


Striker  (strik'dr).  n.  l.  One  who  strikes; 
one  who  is  ready  to  use  force;  hence,  a  rob- 
ber. Shak.—Z  In  Scrip,  a  quarrelsome  man. 
Tit  L  7.-3.  That  which  strikes;  specifically, 
(o)  a  species  of  tilt-hainmer  operated  di- 
rectly from  the  engine ;  (6)  a  hardened  mould 
upon  which  a  softened  steel  block  is  struck, 
to  receive  a  concave  impression ;  (o)  a  har- 
poon.— It  A  weucher.    Massinger. 

Strikinff  (Btrfk'ing),  a.  [For  association  of 
size  or  Iropressiveness  with  blows,  see  under 
Whopper,  Strapping.]  Affecting  with 
strong  emotions;  surprising:  forcible;  im- 

{iressive;  as,  a  striking  representation  or 
mage;  a  strOeing  resemblance  of  features. 

The  image  is  striking  and  the  observation  just. 

/.  Eftsmeli. 

StrtklBg  (stiiklngX  n.  The  act  of  one  who 
strikes.  —  Striking  distance,  the  distance 
through  which  a  given  effort  or  instrumen- 
tality will  be  effective. 

Strl]dllgly(strlk'ing-li),  adv.    In  a  striking 
mannerTln  such  a  manner  as  to  affect  or 
surprise;  forcibly;  strongly;  impressively 
'  Many  «tnlriii(ffy  poetic  passages.     T.  War- 
ton. 

Strlklngnese  (strlk'ing-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  strikiiig,  or  of  affecting  or  surpris- 
ing. 

StrlUe  (strikl),  n.    Same  as  Strickle. 

String  (stringX  n-  CA.  Sax.  string,  ttreng, 
D.  strong,  Icel.  strengr,  Dan.  and  Sw.  strintg, 

0.  Strang,  string,  Ime,  cord;  from  a  root 
meaning  to  strain,  to  draw  tight ;  aldn  to 
L.  stringo,  to  draw  tight  (whence  etrain, 
strict);  strangulo,  to  stnmgle;  and  seen  also 
in  B.  strong,  and  perhaps  in  stntch,  strike. ) 

1.  A  small  rope,  Une,  or  cord,  or  a  slender 
strip  of  leather  or  other  like  substance,  used 
for  fastening  or  tying  things. 

Ill  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings 
With  twenty  odd<onceited  true-lore  knots.    Skmk. 

2.  A  ribbon. 

Round  Ormond's  knee  thou  ty'st  the  mystic  string. 

Prior. 

&  A  thread  on  which  anything  is  filed;  and 
hence,  a  set  of  things  filed  on  a  line ;  a  suc- 
cession of  things  extending  in  a  line ;  as,  a 
string  of  shells  or  beads. 

A  long  sea-coast  indented  with  capadons  harbourv 
covered  with  a  string  of  islands.  Cikkon. 

4.  A  strip  of  leaUier  or  the  like,  by  which 

the  covers  of  a  book  are  held  together. 

I  know  many  of  those  that  pretend  to  be  great 
rabbles  in  these  studies  have  scarce  saluted  them 
from  the  strings  and  the  title>page.  MiUmt. 

5.  The  chord  of  a  musical  instrument  as  of 
a  pianoforte,  harp,  or  violin ;  as,  an  instru- 
ment of  ten  strings. 

There's  not  a  stri$ig  attuned  to  mirth 

But  has  its  chord  in  melancholy.  HmiL 

Hence,  p{.  The  stringed  instrumenta  of  an 
orohestra,  as  distinguished  from  the  braasea 
and  other  wind-instruments ;  as,  a  fine  vol- 
ume of  sound  from  the  strings.  The  word 
is  often  used  adjectively. 


There  is  not  one  stting  instrumeitt  that 
comparable  to  our  violins.  AdtHsom. 

6.  A  fibre,  as  of  a  plant 

Duck  weed  putteth  forth  a  Utde  stri$tg  into  ttia 
water  from  the  bottom.  Baoen, 

7.  A  nerve  or  tendon  of  an  animal  body. 
'Heart  with  strings  of  SteeL'    Shak. 

The  string  of  his  tongue  was  kMsed.    Mark  vil.  3$, 

8.  The  line  or  cord  of  a  bow. 

The  wicked  bend  their  bow.  they  make  ready 
their  arrow  upon  the  string.  Ps.  xL  s. 

9.  A  series  of  things  connected  or  following 
in  succession:  any  concatenation  of  things; 
as,  a  string  of  aiguments ;  a  string  of  pro- 
positions.—10.  In  ship-building,  the  higneat 
range  of  planks  in  a  ship's  ceiling,  or  that 
between  the  gunwale  and  the  upper  edge  of 
the  upper  deck  porta.— 11.  The  tough  sutw 
stance  that  unites  the  two  parta  of  the 
pericarp  of  leguminous  plants;  aa,  the 
strings  of  beans.  — 12.  In  mining,  a  amaD 
filamentous  ramification  of  a  metsilic  vein. 
IS.  In  arch,  a  string-course  (which  aea>  — 
14.  In  billiards,  the  number  of  pointa  made 
in  a  game.— To  have  two  strings  to  the  bow, 
to  have  two  expedients  for  executing  a  pro- 
ject or  gaining  a  purpose,  the  one  In  case 
the  other  fails;  to  have  two  objects  tn  view 
or  ends  to  be  attained.  (CoUoq.  >—  To  harp 
upon  one  string,  to  talk  incessantly  about 
one  thing  or  one  subject    ( Oolloq.  ] 

String  (string),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  strung;  ppr. 
stringing.    L  To  furnish  wi  th  rtrings^ 

Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poets*  sinews.  Shmk 

If  as  not  wise  nature  strung  the  legs  and  feet 
With  firmest  nerves  T  G^ 


Fate.  (Hr,  fat  fall;       me.  met.  h6r;       plue.  pin;     ndte,  not,  mbve;       t&be,  tub,  byll;       oil.  pound;      ii.  So.  abwne;       jf,  8c.  I#y. 
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1  To  pat  In  tone  Uie  ■trinfi  of ,  n  of  a 
•trlBcod  imtnuueai. 

Pa*  licT«  the  moM  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung, 
ThM  Boc  a  moimahi  tm*%  its  haad  onsunr. 

t  Tb  pai  on  a  ■tring:  at.  to  taring  boAcU  or 
t«««rU  —4  To  mako  teoae;  to  impart  vigour 
t»s  to  toSHI. 

ToB  tiruHg  the  B«nm  and  partfed  tiic  blood. 

&  TodeprlTO  of  itringi;  to  strip  the  stringi 
from;  m.  to  HrUtg  bouia 
SIrlBC-lMIld  (stringlMuidX  n.    A  band  of 
>n— loiant  who  play  onlj  or  principally  on 
atrlBgvU  instnunenta :  oppoiod  to  a  frroM- 


SIrlBC-baxk  (itring'blrlcX  ^    Same  as 


Istring'bdnsX  n.  pi  The 
eoouDon  name  in  the  United  States  for 
Ftvnch  beans,  from  Uie  string-like  substance 
•tripped  from  the  side  of  the  pod  in  prepar- 
Ifw  It  for  the  table. 

ttnac-bOAld  (stringl>Ard).  n.  In  earp.  a 
board  that  supports  anv  important  part  of 
a  framevork  or  structure ;  en>ecialljr.  a 
board  which  sustains  the  ends  of  the  steps 
in  a  wooden  stairoasei  Called  also  a  String- 
or  3tT¥^g€T. 

J-OOOne  (string^drsX  n.  In  areh.  a 
ttarrow  moulding  or  |m>Jecting  course  con- 
tiunod  horisontallj  along  the  face  of  a  build- 
ing. frequMitly  under  windows.  It  is  some- 
t  maa  merely  a  flat  band 

>UtllC»d  (strlugdX  a.  L  HaTlng  strings; 
as.  asCruMed  instrument —S.  Produced  by 
»trtaga.     ^Answering  the  itringtd  noise.' 

S^rtagMlfl^  (strin^en-siX  n.  State  or  chnr- 
jirter  of  being  stringent;  strictness;  ss.  the 
ftrimiftntM  of  regulations. 

B^rtacvndo  (stm-jen'ddX  n*  fit]  In  musitf, 
a  dlrtrctioQ  to  accelerate  the  time. 

(strin'ientX  a.  [L-  tMnoem, 
ppr.  of  wtringo,  to  draw  tight, 
r.]  l.t  Binding  tightly;  drawing 
tight  JTtoMisoik— 1  Making  strict  claims  or 
w<|Uiiementa;  strict;  rigid;  binding  strong- 
lr>  aa,  to  make  sCriii(itfn<  regulations  against 
practice. 

be  wbjcct  to  a  sharper  penal  code,  and 
Mtrtmrrmt  code  of  procedure,  than  are  ad< 
by  the  ordinary  tnbuaals. 


They 


MMmuiay. 

(strln'Jent-UX  adv.    Inastrin- 
(strin'Jent-neaX  ^    Strin- 

AlMT  (strfng'ArX  n.  L  One  who  strings; 
mTw  ooe  who  makes  or  furnishes  strings 
for  a  bow.  'The  fletcher,  who  made  the 
arrows;  and  the  ttringw,  who  made  the 
■(rings.*  Narf.  (6)  One  who  arranges  on  a 
atriag;  as,  a  bead  or  pearl  ttringer.—^  In 
fwtf  wwtgim,  a  longitudinal  timber  on  which 
a  rail  is  fsatened,  and  which  rests  on  trans- 
verse sle<peis — S.  In  tkipAniiiding,  an  in- 
aida  strake  of  plank  or  of  plates,  secured  to 
U«  rib*  and  supporting  the  ends  of  the 
Warns;  a  shelf.— 4.  In  enrp.  see  Strino- 
»i> A  u>.  — &  t  A  fornicator;  a  wencher.  Bmi*. 

^  n 

StrlBff-llAtl(strtngli||]tXn.  A  sudden  twitch- 
Ingot  tha  hinder  leg  of  a  horse,  or  an  invol- 
oAtary  tif  oonruUTe  motion  of  the  muscles 
thai  extand  or  bend  the  hough.  Written 
apring-halt 

m  (strtng'i-nesX  n.  The  state  of 
_  flbroosnesa 
_  i(string^esXa.  Harlng  no  strings. 
'A  «(rM0<<«f  instrument'  SkaJi. 
•ifflac-pltog  (string'pteX  n.  1.  That  part 
•f  a  signt  of  stairs  which  fbrms  its  ceuing 
•r  eoAt  —2.  Bee  Sruiio-BOARD.— &  A  long 
fSroe  of  timber,  especially  one  used  to  sup- 
p(v%  a  floor. 

RltaCTCaCringlX'^   L  Consisting  of  strings 
stssmO  thwads;  fibrous;  filamentous;  as. 


a  ^rfiyy  root  'The  tough  and  Stingy  coat 
•f  tka  areca  nut'  Cbofc— 1  Ropy ;  riscld ; 
gtepy:  that  may  be  drawn  into  a  thread.— 
i  fltasrwy;  wiry.  *A  $trmgy  little  man  of 
fifty'    /srroM. 

f-lMlk  (stringl-bttrkX  n.    A  name 

to  seTeral  Australian  trees  of  the 

Bacalyptns,  from  the  character  of 

bark,  as  to  JP  nbutia,  the  bark  of 

by  the  aborigines  to  make 


2.  Xkmt 


(strtogk'lX  9.t.  and  i     [Comp. 
rtrew.  j    To  strew  or  sprinkle 
[Old  E&0ish  and  Scotch.] 
rstritt^'lingX  *i^     [Old  and 
]    1  Tbeaetof  one  whostrinklea— 
wtakli  is  strinktod 


Men  whose  brafais  were  seasoned  with  some  stHnM- 
liMgt  at  least  of  madness  and  phrcnsy. 

Dr.  H.  M0r9. 

Strip  (stripX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  ttripptd;  ppr. 
ttnmi\g,  (O.K.  ttripe,  ttryppe^  itriipe, 
A.  Sax.  itrypan,  bettrypan^  also  ttripan,  to 
strip,  to  spoil;  cog.  uQ.  ttrippan,  tfrijMA, 
strepeiit  D.  gtroopen,  O.  ttreifen,  to  strip  off, 
to  take  the  sldn  or  covering  from ;  closely 
akin  to  ttripe,  strap,  Urop:  not  improbably 
from  a  stem  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
Tarving  form  of  the  stem  of  strike.]  1.  To 
pull  or  tear  off,  as  a  covering;  as,  to  atrip 
the  skin  from  a  beast;  to  ttrip  the  bark  from 
a  tree ;  to  ttrip  the  clothes  from  a  man's 
back :  sometimes  emphasised  with  of. 
And  he  itfr*/^  4^  his  clothes  also,  t  Sam.  six.  a4. 
She  ttripfd  it  firon  her  arm.  Shmk. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  covering;  to  skin;  to  peel: 
usually  with  <{^  before  the  thing  taken  away; 
as.  to  ttrip  a  beast  ntf  his  skin ;  to  ttrip  a 
tree  of  its  bark;  to  ctrin  a  man  <^  his 
clothes.  Hence,  absolutely,  to  ttrip  otte't 
tt{ff  to  take  off  one's  clothes.  — S.  To  deprive; 
to  bereave ;  to  make  destitute ;  to  despoil ; 
to  dlTost :  usually  with  qf  before  the  thing 
taken  away;  as,  to  ttrip  a  man  </  his  posses- 
sions; to  ttirip  a  tree  qf  its  fnut  '  If  such 
triclcs  ttrip  Tou  out  qf  your  lieutenancy.' 
Shak.  '  That  which  lays  a  man  open  to  an 
enemy,  and  that  which  ttript  him  qf  a 
friend.'  South,— ^  To  tear  off  the  thread 
of:  said  of  a  screw  or  bolt;  as,  the  screw 
was  ttripptd.— 6.  To  uncorer;  to  unsheathe. 
'Strhf  your  sword  staric  naked.'    Shak.— 

6.  t  To  pass  rapidly;  to  run  or  sail  past ;  to 
outrun;  to  outstrip.  'When  first  they 
ttripptd  the  Halean  promontory.'  Chap- 
man, 

Before  he  reached  it  he  was  out  of  breath. 

And  then  the  other  ttripptd  hira.     Btttu.  3-  Ft. 

7.  To  press  out  the  last  mOk  of,  at  a  milk- 
ing; to  milk  dry;  as,  to  ttrip  a  cow.— 
a  To  unriff;  as,  to  ttrip  a  ship.— 9.  In  agri 
to  pare  off  the  surface  in  strips,  and  turn 
over  the  strips  upon  the  adjoining  surface. 
10.  t  To  separate ;  to  put  away :  with  yy»m. 
'His  unkindness  that  ttript  het  from  his 
benediction.'    Shak, 

Strip  ( strip X  v.i  t  To  take  off  the  cover- 
ing or  clothes ;  to  uncover :  to  undress.  — 
2.  To  loose  the  thread  or  have  the  screw 
stripped  off:  said  of  a  screw  or  bolt;  as*  the 
screw  fffr^. 

Strip  (stripX  n.  [See  Strip,  v.  t. ,  and  Stripk.  ] 

1.  A  narrow  piece,  comparatively  long;  as. 
a  ttrip  of  doth.  '  Lawny  ttript  thy  naked 
bosom  ffrace.'  J^p.  Uall.—Z  In  mining,  an 
inclined  trough  in  which  ores  are  separated 
by  being  disturbed  while  covered  by  a  stream 
of  water  descending  the  strip. — 8.  In  joinery, 
a  narrow  piece  of  board  nailed  over  a  crack 
or  Joint  between  planlca 

Strip  (stripX  n^  (Norm,  tttrippe,  waste.] 
Waste;  destruction  of  fences,  buUdbigs,  Um- 
ber, Ac.    [American  law  term.] 

Stripe  (stripX  ^-  [Prom  the  stem  of  Terb  to 
«trip:  LG.  stripe,  D.  ttreep,  Dan.  ttript,  G. 
ttrtif,  a  stripe.]  1.  A  line  or  long  narrow 
dirision  of  anything  of  a  different  colour 
from  the  ground;  as.  a  rtripe  of  red  on  a  green 
ground ;  hence,  any  linear  variation  of  colour. 

2.  A  strip  or  long  narrow  piece  attached  to 
something  of  a  different  colour;  as,  a  long 
strips  sewed  upon  a  garment  —  S.  llie  wale 
or  long  narrow  mark  discolotired  by  a  lash 
or  rod  —4.  A  stroke  nuule  with  a  lash,  whip, 
rod,  strap,  or  scourge. 

Forty  stripes  may  he  give  him,  and  not  exceed. 

Deut.  Mxr.  3. 
With  his  stHpes  we  are  healed.        Is.  lUL  5. 

e.  Colour  as  the  badge  of  a  party  or  faction; 
hence,  distinguishing  characteristic  ;  char- 
acter; feature;  as.  persons  of  the  same  poli- 
tical stripe.    GoodrieA.    (United  SUtes.] 

Stripe  (strip),  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  ttriped;  ppr. 
ttnping.  I.  To  make  8trii)es  upon;  to  form 
wiui  lines  of  differoit  colours;  to  variegate 
with  stri];>es.— 2.  To  strike;  to  lash.    (Bare.] 

Stripe,  t  v.t    To  strip.    Chaucer. 

Striped  (striptX  o.  Having  stripes  of  dif- 
ferent colours. 

Strip-leaf  (stripO^n.  Tobacco  from  which 
Uie  stallcs  have  been  removed  before  pack- 
ing.   Simmondt. 

Stnpltnc  (8tripliiw).n.  (From  strip,  ttripe; 
IceL  smpr,  a  strmling;  primarily,  a  tall 
slender  vouth.  one  that  shoots  up  suddenly; 
comp.  sfip,  teion.]  A  youth  in  the  state  of 
adolescence,  or  just  passing  from  boyhood 
to  manhood;  a  lad 

And  the  kif^  said.  Inquire  thou  whose  son  the 
stripting\M.  iSam.sTiLs6. 


Used  adJecUvely. 
And  now  a  stripltitg  cherub  he  appears.    Miitm. 

Stripper  (strip'ftr).  n.    One  that  strips. 

Strlppett  (strip^etX  »•  (A  dim.  from  ttrip 
or  ttriw;  comp.  8c.  ttript,  a  small  stream.] 
A  small  brook ;  a  rivulet  '  A  little  brooke 
or  tirippet*    Holinthed. 

Stritonel  (strich'elX  n.   A  strickle.   [Local.] 

Strive  (strivX  v.i.  pret  strove;  pp.  stritwn 
f rarelv  strove);  ppr.  ttriving.  [0.  Fr.  ettriver, 
to  strive,  to  contend,  derived  by  some  from 
O.H.O.  str«6an,  G.  ttreben,  Dan.  ttrctbe,  D. 
ttreven,  to  strive,  to  be  eager,  to  endeavour; 
but  perhaps  rather  from  IcelstritA.strife.tlif 
word  being  introduced  from  the  Old  Norse.  ] 
I.T0  make  efforts:  to  use  exertions;  to  endea- 
vour with  earnestness;  to  labour  hard;  to  do 
one's  best:  to  try:  applicable  to  exerUons  of 
body  or  mind ;  thus,  a  worlcman  s tritw«  to 
perform  his  tssk  before  another;  a  student 
ttrivet  to  excel  his  fellows  in  improvement. 
'Having  strot>e  in  vain  to  restore  it'  Sn 
W.  Scott. 

Ill  strive  to  tnke  a  nap.  Shmk. 

Strive  to  enter  in  at  tlie  strait  gate.    Luke  »U.  94. 
Was  it  for  this  that  his  ambition  strtp* 
To  equal  Cesar  hrst.  and  attmt  JoreT     Ceml^. 

2.  To  contend;  to  struggle  in  opposiUon;  to 
battle:  to  fight:  followed  by  agaxntt  or  mth 
before  the  person  or  Uiiug  opposed;  as,  stn'ia 
againtt  temptaUon ;  ttnvt  for  the  truth. 

My  tpisit  shaU  not  always  strive  w*tM  man. 

Gen.  vi.  3. 
So  thee*  great  lords 
Drew  back  la  wrath,  and  Arthur  streve  "with  Rome. 

TtHHjfBeet . 

8.  To  quarrel  or  contend  with  each  other; 
to  be  at  variance  one  with  another,  or  come 
to  be  so;  to  be  in  oontenUon,  dhq)ute.  or 
altercation.  'And  still  they  ttroftt  and 
wrangled.'    Ttnnyton. 

Do  as  adversaries  do  in  law. 
Strive  mighdly.  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends.  Shmk. 

4.  To  oppose  by  contrariety  of  qualiUes. 

Now  private  pity  streve  vrith  public  hate. 
Reason  with  rage,  and  eloquence  with  fate. 

DerMam. 

6.  To  vie;  to  be  comparable  to;  to  emulate; 

to  contend  in  excellence. 

Not  that  sweet  grove 
Of  Daphne  bv  Orontes.  and  the  inspir'd 
Castaliao  spring,  might  with  this  Paradise 
Of  Eden  strive.  Mtlten. 

8th.  To  labour,  endeavour,  try.  contend. 

struggle,  aim.  quarrel,  dispute,  wrangle. 

contest,  vie,  emiuate. 
Strire  (strivX  n.    A  striving;  an  effort;  a 

strife.    (Old  English  and  Scotch.] 
Strlver  (striv'drX  n.    One  that  strives  or 

contends;  one  who  makes  efforts  of  body 

or  mind. 
An  imperfect  strHter  oiay  overcoae  sin  in  some 

Instances.  Glauvitte. 

StriTingly  (striying-li),  ado.  In  a  striving 
manner;  with  earnest  efforts;  with  struggles. 
Striz  (striksX  n.  [L.,  an  owl]  A  genus  of 
nocturnal  birds  of  the  order  Baptores,  com- 
prehending, as  originally  consUtuted  by 
Linnieus.  aU  the  birds  now  included  in  the 
family  Sirigid»,  but  by  later  naturalists  re- 
stricted to  a  few  members  of  that  family, 
the  best  known  of  which  is  S.  Jlammea  (the 
white-owl,  bani-owl,  or  screech-owlX  See 
Owl. 

Stroamt  (strOmX  v.i  (Perhaps  allied  to 
ttream.]  l.t  To  wander  about  idly  and 
vacanUy.— 2.  To  walk  with  long  strides. 
(Provincial  English.] 

StrobilA  (str^-blOaX  n.  (Or.  ttrobilot,  a  top 
or  flr-cone.]  In  tool,  the  adult  tape- worm 
with  its  eeneraUve  segments  or  proglottides; 
also  applied  to  one  or  the  stages  in  the  life- 
history  of  the  Lucemarida. 
Strobllaoeous  (str6-bi-U'shusX  a.  Same  as 
StrobUiform. 

Strobile  (str01>nx  n.  (Or.  ttrobllot,  a  pine- 
cone.]  l.Inoot.a 
catkin  the  car- 
pels of  which  are 
scale-like,  spread 
open,  and  bear 
naked  seeds,  as 
in  the  fruit  of  the 
pines;  a  cone.- 
2.  Same  as  Stro- 
bilia. 

Strobiliform 

(str6-bil'i-form^ 

a.  Shspedlikea 

strobile. 

a.    Pertaining  to  a 


Strobile.     Section  of  Strobile 


Strobiline  (str«-brunx 

strobile:  cone-shaped. 
Strobilite  (strO-brutX  n.     [Gr.  ttroHlot,  a 

Sine-cone,  and  lithot,  a  stone.]    A  generic 
»rm  for  certain  fossil  coniferous  cones,  wiUi 


di»  8c  kM*;     g.  go\     |,  /ob;     U,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     th,  tAen;  th,  tMn;     w,  «rig;    wh,  leAig;    sh,  asure.— See  KIT. 


BTBOBILUB 


Iha  mfl^  from  ooa  pot  tg  u 


EKs  ol  Umber  rslllng  Biiy  UU  ■  mtui  by 
I  ilnkt;  more  ipeiimcillir,  &  bloiritnicli 
by  mooi  of  Uie  huniui  aim:  h  b»llle  bias: 

whlnnsd.  cui  hinlty  fall  U  fllncb  or  vlnco 
Tin  ipiitfipiMemd-ilh 


1.  Ilie  ■seDCT  ot  ur  boaClIe  and  pnnlclou 
powar ;  tabu  umilt  or  itUck ;  u,  tta 
Krob  ol  daath.    -Tbaalrnkfat  war.'  awl 

Tba  m        

tOaci- 


dF  poetrj- '     Drydei^ 


9  Sarlea  o(  opeiatlom;  u.  to  do  a  great 
ifnlvat  buiineu.  [Kamlllar.]-10  A  l£rab; 
a  pultatlnn;  a  beat.  -Twent;  •tnkii  of  the 
blood.'  TVnnmon,— iMlieawMpof  inoar: 


other  glrlL'  Dirliim.  [Thii  plinue  l>  bur- 
ro wad  from  thec'rot^oTllaei  markinfiLhe 

Btt^B  (>lrak).  v.L  pret  ft  pp.  ilnifd;  ppr. 
•troting.  [A.  Su.  ifntoin.  ilnuriun,  D. 
ifi-Hibn,  Icel.  •trjaia.  tlrv^  Dan.  iIfjijii. 


bewronswarof  Ihabal] 
toamiDy.    [CoUoq.J 


who  pretenila  to  am  bj  MroMiiB.  '  Cnrct 
worked  bTOreatrii  thatCrolw.'  IFarburtiDL 
1  A  flatterer.      '  Dame  FoUali.  mf  bdj'a 

BUroluiman  (•trULi'man),  n.  In  rnwinfr,  lbs 
man  who  rowi  tbe  alUnoit  oar,  and  wboaa 
itroke  li  to  be  follawed  bj  tbe  nati  itfoke- 


m  old  form  itnyln 
to  ramble  iH) 


— StmUitt^ptaj/er,  an  lufmlar  actor  oi-  nta^. 

player  who  ffot-«  about  from  place  to  place, 

and  perlonni  ohvnTer  an  audience  cm  be 

obtained. —Sin.    To  rove,  roam,  rainble, 

aaunler,  nme*.  ttray. 
Stroll  (itrOI).  n.    A  wandarlog  on  toot;  * 

waiklnE  Idly  wit  lalnuvly;  a  ramble. 
Stroller  titdrer),  n.     (he  who  atral 

vacabond;  a  Tigaut;  an '" 


sens 


m  lHaeraat  pl^per. 


I  aoy  depoalt: 
of  (crofuloiu  de 


ilcb  the  peri  tfaecla  ai 
;itrO-maI'Jk),  a.  [Or. 


rfitAoUir.  patchwork. 


[tog  <;'^'j; 

Saa  Bnumi.  1    T 

■  ■       ■     .t  die  ( 


logy  wbkb  treat* 
flwl  rocki.  the( 
lukiiu.    [Bare. 


.'o-]li  n     (Or. 
and  lean,  dJ^ 


iUdk  of  the  genu* 


genot  Strombui  la  the  tjp«. 
BtTQmblIUB(>tr<<in-hi'ni),n  pi,  Aitlb>fatnJly 

of  the  StrombldB,  conalitlpg  ot  the  trne 

wlng-ihellh  la  which  theonter  Up  la  greatly 

dilated,  uttb  »  lab«  at  tlia  bMO. 
BtTomblta  (■trom-blt),  H.    A  toaaQ  ibell  of 

the  grniii  StrombOL 
Stromlnillform  (atrom-bO'U-fonnJ.a,  rFrom 

a  modem  airembuhu,  formed  aa  a  dim,  of 

L  itnmAtu  (which  lee).]    Id  nol.  formed 

Ilka  a  top, 
Stromlnii  (atrom'bue},  n.     [L,  itromtnu,  ■ 

aplral  ahelt  from  Gr,  strDmAoi,  anything 


iwlated  or  tamed,  i 


piral  iheU,  i 


The  name  given  bv  UonBral  to  a  geoDi 
of  fruteropodoiii  aliellL  Ttis  aperture  li 
much  dnaCed.  the  Up  eipandlng  and  pn>- 

ol  tllil  gel  ' 

J 


u  an  of  great  length. 


ro  make  nnoath.  —3.  In  t 


Btrok»-<Mr  (Hr6k-6r).  n.    The  aftmoet  o 


Fat^  fftr,  fat,  Wl;       n«,  net.  W 


and  are  arranged 

of  the  bMo.  beuig  1 

wardi  Bolid,  according  to  the  period  of 
growtlL  Only  two  epeclee  have  been  foond 
In  the  eeaa  of  thia  coimtt7,  Cu»ler  plaeee 
tbiifeiiua  UDder  hli  pectinlbrBnchlata  «a- 
teropodi,  and  Lamercll  divide!  1C  Into  [wo 
I    (ub-genen.  Strombui  proper,  and  Ptero- 

Stroneyralt*  (itie-mrit-^lt),  n,    (After  the 
chemiit  SiroiMv'*  1     A  iUml-grar  ore  of 

Btroomlta  {atrom'nlt),  n.    A  mineral.     8m 

I ;  a  abore  -,  a  beach. 


pine,  pin;       Ddle,  n 


BtroltK(Itroiig),  a.    [A,  Sax.  i«r«ip,  aVoiv. 
umnir     rolnut.   powerful ;    Icel,    ttpang*, 
BtricI;  latere.  Dau.  and  D.  Mmg, 


atrong,  al 

0H,a;M 


r,  roboat,  holdhigl 

itriil;^ 

"dSw  ttgbtTwl 


,. .  HaefDgpbyil- 

cal  acdvB  power,  or  ptvAsl  power  to  act ; 

eapecially,  having  the  power  of  eiertlng 

neea.  but  ii  not  yet  ttmtg  enon^  to  walk ; 
■  •(>?>«  man  will  lift  twice  hlaown  weigfat. 
'  That  oni  DUD  mar  b*  Mrniw  to  laboor.* 
Pi  oiliv,  14, 

£.  HarlnEphyalcaloTSHBtdpuitnpoww: 

havlDg  abUlty  to  bear  or  aadim, 

3,  Naturally  aonnd  or  healOij:  not  readily 
aJTected  by  dieeawi;  bale;  (W,  t  ttnmc  cnH- 
itltnllon.-t  Hnn;  „lid;  compacf;  n..i 
eailly  broken,  'Strvnffn  tbe  axte-t»e  <iii 
which  bnvfo  ridea.'  Shot.  'Bunt  Ihe 
ttrwig  iiervei  and  craahad  to  aolld  bolir,' 
Hopt.  —  i,  Well  lottiOed;  able  to  amtua 

a.  Having  gnkt  military  or  aaial  Idrc; 

powerful:  at,  a  <<n»  ennj  or  Aeet;  k 
vlnmg  nation;   a  nation  wtnmff  at  aiA. — 

&  Having  force  from  modng  wlib  lafitdl^; 

ciirreDt  ofwaterorwjod^tbe  vrlnd  waaatmw 
fmni  the  north-eaat:  wa  had  a  (Irav  Uda 
— S.  Powerful:  forcible:  oo(«Ht; 


alon  oa  the  mind  or  imaglDatlon;  worluq^ 
foTClblj;  effectual :  aa,  a  icmv  airinieM; 
ftfonff  reaaoni;  jtron^  eridenoe;  a  itia^ 
example  or  liutaoce;  he  uaed  ifnu^  laa- 


9.  ArdenI 


Kj, 


rtla>n:"ai(roiisWhtj 


ilch,'  flhoit— 11.  Having  vlrtuaai^ 
great  efllcacT,  or  baring  a  pwtlcelar  qoaUir 
In  a  great  degree;  ai,  a  Urung  powdw  i.r 
tincture;  a  atrenf  decoction:  ttrom0  tra: 
ttnm^/  coffee, — IE,  Full  of  aplxlt;  ibtojbcat- 
Ing;  aa,  ttrong  li4|uora.^13,  Affedinc  IX-b 
••DMa  forcibly:  aa.  M  affecUng  tbe  aigl.t 
forcibly:  bright:  glaring;  vivid;  aa,  a  ttntt-g 
tight.  ■  A  ttrvii;  and  full  while'  AiiMvii. 
ip}  Affecting  Ibe  taata  forcibly;  aa.  tbe 
ttrtnc  flavour  of  oniona  (e>  Aifectlng  lb* 
amclf  povorfully;  aa.  a  ctrnw  acvnt  '  Pwv 
aul  tora  have  itnng  breatha '  jtka*, — 1*.  BbIi- 
ataDtlal:  aolld,  but  Dot  of  any  digeaUon. 


or  altered. 

a  high  degree:  graet;  vtotont;  vebe- 
:  eameat.  '  WllE  atrvfu  oryiw  aod 
■    Heb.  T.  T. 

ivlng  great  power  to  act;  fUTBlBhe4 

iblUtlw;  btitng  greet  r«M>nr»«:  able; 


(he  like,  aa  of  Ihendnd.  I 

ring  thlngi.'    SAa4.— IS,  BavlniE  gtv^l 
e;  compruing  much  in  few  vor^la;  fu' 


a  relMln  leme.  when  prenided  !•* 
ala.  amounting  to ;  powerfel  to  tlM 
of ;  u.  an  army  lAOM  mttmg. 


tflbe,  tub.  boll: 


oH,  pansdi       tU  Be.  at 


flfTBONO 


S29 


STRI7CTT7BKD 


SI   Aottaf  by  phyaleal  lone;  effected  by 


itbberaft 


It. 

I 
ll«bR>te 


tywhai 


;  bad  the  nurd  of  him. 
SMai, 

tL,  Ib  emu.  tiwding  vpwerds  io  price;  riifog: 
•i^  ft  •dviv  market— 23.  In  mm.  appUed 
lu  Inltortrd  words  when  inflection  ia  ef- 
fected by  internal  vowel  change  and  not  by 
adding  lyUAblee;  thai*  tuim,  fluam.  tman 
le  a  jCrpfv  Terb.  See  Wbak.— To  go  or 
•emr  it  ti^vng,  to  do  a  thing  with  energy 
aad  perseverance.  (Slans.  ]— Strong  is  nsed 
aa  an  element  m  manr  self-explanatory  com- 
poanda;  as,  itroiy- backed,  ttror^ -fiMUd, 
•trev-bodlediftron^-smeUlng^tCroii^-Toiced, 
nd  the  like.— 8TN.  Yigorotts.  powerful. 
■loQt.  robust,  solid,  firm,  hardy,  mnsonlar, 
forrible,  cogent,  valid,  tainted. 

rt  (itroQg),  pp.  of  itring.    Strung. 


Mrav-bUTOd  (stronfl^bttrdX  a.  Shut  with 

etrung  bolts.    '^trpn^^Mprmigatea'  Shak. 
ttrODJ  tMiod  (strong'b&sd),  a.    Standing 

OQ  a  firm  fbundation.    'Tne  gtrong-biutd 
jpromontosy.*    Shak. 
■TOiff-be«flfed(etrongl)6-seid),a.    Hard 

hme%-,  beaieged  by  a  itrong  force.   'Strong- 

hen^gfd  Troy.'    Shak,    [Ban.] 
Mrosff  -  bonded  ( stronglwnd-ed  X  a.    Im- 

poMing  a  sftroog  obttganoo.    'That  ttrong- 

faTrferf  oath.*    Shak.    [Rare.] 

(strong-flkstlL*.  Firmly  estab- 
'Strmg-^brnd  is  the  house  of  Lob- 


Mrosff-firmmod  (stiong'frimdx  «.    Of  a 


prcv.iilwMl 

(atrongliaBdX  n.    Violence; 


ith 


what  chcTBocdcd  hy 
RmUigh. 

__  _hold  (etroBglidldX  Tk  Afaaliiees;a 
Cofft:  a  fortified  place;  ajplace  of  security. 
'Oak«ni  intrusted  by  Edward  with  the 
keeping  of  this  renowned  ttronghxAA.*  Sir 
W.  Statt  *  StronghoUU  ot  trnUx.'  Loekt. 
SmnglllKetroii^shXa.  Somewhat  strong. 
[OoUoq.] 

(strong^tX  a.  Firmly  Joined 
or  compacted.  '  Strom  kmit  sinews.*  Shak. 
(stronglij^  Me.  In  a  strong  man- 
with  great  force  or 
(a)  with  parts  strong  and  well  put 
together;  aa,  a  itnmgiv  built  man ;  a  atrongly 
ooQstrqcted  shipi  (6)  In  a  high  degree; 
much;  vkileiitly.  "Some  passion  that  woriu 
him  stiei^ly.'  Shak,  (e)  Firmly;  in  such 
a  mamier  aa  not  easily  to  be  shaken  or 
'  YoQ  are  so  ttrongiy  in  my  pur- 
bred*  Shak,  (d)  In  a  manner  suitable 
ror  I iielsfiiig  attack;  as*  a  town  ttnmgiy  for- 
ttfted.  (e)  Vehemently ;  forcibly ;  eagerly ; 
with  saeigy,  aa,  the  evils  of  this  measure 
were  wtrongiy  represented  to  the  govern- 
meat;  toobtoet  sItwh^.  'aowtnmg^mrgod 
paat  my  defence. '  Shak. 
Btmc-nlBidsd  (strDBg^fnd-adX  a.  1.  Bar- 
mg  a  atroog  or  vigorous  mind.— S.  Not  ac- 
eonltng  to  the  female  character  or  manuers; 
MtfcnmiiiM:  applied  ironicaDy  to  women 
cUmiag  eqoalfi^wlth  man. 
ftnBC'TOOni  (stroQg'rOmX  n^  A  fireproof 
wmd  borglar-pmf  apartment  iu  which  vatu- 


haad  tiM  dJauuwcU  over  te  safetr  to  the 

nrntrngray. 


-Mi  (ftrong^tX  <L    Firmly  set  or 


_  _         [(strong- tem'MrdXa.  Very 

kanL  'Sbnma-tgn^imddeeVShak  [Bare] 

vmtarCsftrong'wi.t^rXn.    DistUled 

It  sptrfta.    Bacon,    [Obsolete  as  a 

,     ir.  bat  sttn  sometimes  used  in  plural  ] 

SmacjrtkUB  C*tron-Jin-d6X  «•  P^  [Or-  ttron- 

mIm,  rocud.  and  eidos.  resemblance.]    A 

la»tly  of  nematode  worms  of  which  the  Re- 

■■a  atooagylua  is  the  trp«-   8«o  Stboxot- 


(stronli-lnsX  n.    [Or.  strongy- 

found,  drenlar]    A  genus  of  intestinal 
"WW  in  Rudolphi  s  dassiflcation.  charac- 
•vrtxed  by  hariiig  a  cylindrical  body,  the 
extremity  of  which,  in  the  male,  is 
by  a  kind  of  pouch  of  a  varied 
I.  from  which  ia  protruded  a  small  flla- 
or  nHCHlum.    S  mrmatua  infests  the 
ic  arteriea  of  the  horse  and  ass, 
peodacingaaeuriama    5.  jT^du  is  the  largest 
rm  at  preeent  known  to  imest 
or  any  otbOT  animal,  the  male  measur- 


ing from  10  inchea  to  1  fbot  in  length,  whilst 
the  female  is  said  to  attain  a  length  of  over 
8  feet. 

StrontlA  (stron'sU-aX  n^  (SrO.)  An  oxide 
of  stronuum  occuiring  in  a  crystalline 
state,  aa  a  cartKmate,  in  the  lead- mines  of 
Strontiatit  in  Argvle^ire,  whence  its  name. 
It  was  discovers  by  Dr.  Hope  in  170S.  It 
has  subsequently  been  found  in  Xngland, 
America,  and  Franoe;  but  strontitio  min- 
erals are  rather  rare.  The  pure  earth  to 
which  the  name  of  strontia  is  given  is 
prepared  from  the  carbonate  exactly  like 
baiyta.  It  is  a  grayiah-white  powder,  in- 
fusible in  the  f  umaoe;  of  a  specific  gravity 
approaching  that  of  baryta,  having  an  acrid 
burning  taste,  but  not  so  corrosive  as  banrta, 
though  sharper  than  lime,  and  an  alkaline 
reacUon.  It  becomes  hot  when  moistened, 
and  slakes  into  a  pulverulent  hydrate 
(i)r(HO>c),  dissolves  in  150  parts  of  water 
at  ao*,and  in  much  less  at  the  boiling-point, 
forming  an  alkaline  solution  called  ttrontia 
lecUer,  which  deposits  crystals  in  four-sided 
tables  as  it  cools.  Theae  oiyatals  have  the 
composition  Sr(HOV8HsO.  It  is  readibr 
distinguished  from  baryta  by  forming  with 
hydrochloric  acid  a  chloride  which  crystal- 
lizes in  needles,  and  is  very  deliquescent, 
and  soluble  in  alcohol,  to  whioh  it  gives  the 
property  of  burning  with  a  crimson  flame, 
llie  sulphate  of  strontia  Is  found  native, 
and  some  of  the  native  varieties  have  a  pale 
blue  tint,  whence  the  term  eaUttin  (which 
seel  The  nitrate  of  strontia  is  used  in 
makins  flreworin,  aa  it  conununicates  a 
magnificent  red  colour  to  flame. 

Strontlan  (stron'shi-an),  n.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  strontia. 

Stronuan  (stron'shi-anX  a.  Pertaining  to 
strontia;  containing  strontia.  —  ffnmtian 
yeUoUt  a  solution  of  strontia  added  to  ohro- 
mate  of  potash.  It  is  a  pale  canary-yellow, 
and  is  a  permanent  colour. 

Btrontlaiiite  (stron'shi-an-UX  n.  Native 
carbonate  or  strontia,  a  minenl  that  oooun 
massive,  fibrous,  stellated,  and  crystslliaed 
in  the  form  of  a  hexahedral  prism,  modified 
on  Uie  edges,  or  terminated  by  a  pyramid. 
It  was  first  discovered  in  the  lead-minea  of 
Strontian,  in  Argyleshire. 

8trontite8(stron-ti't6xXfi.  The  name  given 
to  strontia  oy  Dr.  Hope,  who  first  obtained 
this  earth  from  strontianite,  or  native  car- 
bonate of  strontia.  This  name  was  modifled 
into  MtronUa  by  Klaproth. 

Strontitio  (stron-tit'ikX  a.  Pertaining  to 
strontia  or  strontium. 

Strontilim  (stron'shi-umX  n.  [From  Stron- 
tian,  in  Argyleshire,  where  its  carbonate 
occurs.]  Sym.  8r. ;  at  wt.  175.  The  metal 
of  which  strontia  is  the  oxide,  procured 
from  the  carbonate  of  strontia  by  Davy  in 
IdOa  It  is  a  dark  yellow  sobatanceu  less 
lustrous  than  barium;  sp.  gr.  264:  it  w  dif- 
ficultly fusible,  and  not  volatile.  When  ex- 
posed to  the  air  it  attracts  oxygen,  and  be- 
comes converted  into  strontia,  or  protoxide 
of  strontium;  when  thrown  into  water  it 
decomposes  it  with  great  violence,  produc- 
ing bydroffen  gas.  and  forming  with  the 
water  a  solution  ox  strontia.  Snt>ntium  is 
harmless,  while  barium  aad  all  its  com- 
pounds are  poisonous 

fi^rook  (stridcX  old  prei  of  Uriks,    Dryden. 

Stroot t  (striHX  «.!  To  sweU  out;  to  strut 
'  The  miaaens  ttrooUA  with  the  gale.'  Chap- 
fnttM. 

Strop  (ttropX  n.  A  strap.  (See  Strap.) 
This  orthography  is  particularly  used  for  a 
atrip  of  leather,  or  a  strip  of  wood  covered 
witn  leather  or  other  suitable  material,  used 
for  Blmrpening  razors  and  giving  them  a  fine 
smooth  edge;  a  razor-strop. 

Strop  (stropX  e.t  pret  &  pp.  stropped;  j/pr. 
stromnng.  Tosharpen  witoa  atroporatnip; 
as.  he  stropped  his  razor. 

Strop  ( strop  X  n.  rO.Fk>.  Mtrope.  the  loop 
whereby  Uie  oar  of  a  skiff  hangs  to  the  thowle ; 
Fr.  itrope.  eUrope,  a  strop ;  from  L.  9trop- 
put,  struppuM,  a  band.]  1.  Naut  a  piece 
of  rope,  spliced  generally  into  a  circular 
wreato,  used  to  surround  the  body  uf  a 
block,  so  that  it  may  be  hung  to  any  par- 
ticular situation  about  the  masta,  yards,  or 
rigging.  It  is  also  used  for  other  purposes 
2.  In  ropg-vutking,  a  rope  with  an  eye  at 
each  end,  used  in  twisting  strands. 

Stroiriia  (str6'f6X  ^  (Or.  ttrophi,  a  turn, 
from  tfrtfpJb^.  to  turn.  1  In  the  &rf  eir  draaia, 
that  part  of  a  choral  ode  sung  in  turning 
from  the  right  to  the  left  of  the  orchestra, 
antistrophfB  being  the  reverse.  Hence,  in 
ancient  lyric  poetry,  a  term  for  the  former 


of  two  corresponding  stanzas,  the  latt«> 
being  the  ant^Mtroph*.  llie  term  is  some- 
times used  in  reeard  to  modem  poetry. 

Strophio  (strd'fikx  a.  Belating  to  or  oen- 
sisUng  of  strophes 

Stropnlolat^  Strqpblolatod  (str6'fl-o-Ut, 
str0^d-o-l&t-ed).a.  in  6e<.  having  strophioles 
or  carundea,  as  seeds 

Str^;ihiOle(strO'fl-61Xn.  (L.  strqpUelicm. 
a  garland.]  In  bot  a  little  tubercular  part 
near  the  baae  or  hilum  of  some  seeds,  par- 
ticulsrly  those  of  the  papUionaoeous  oraer; 
a  caruncle. 

Strophulus  (stroffi-lusX  n.  [L.  dim.  of 
strophu;  from  Gr.  itrophoa,  a  bandlet,  from 
ttr^pha,  to  turn.]  A  papular  eruption  upon 
the  skin  peculiar  to  infants,  and  exhibit 
a  variety  of  forms  known  popularly  as 
gum,  u>hite-gumt  tooth-ra»h,  Ac 

Strouent  (stros'ftrzX  n.pl.  A  kind  of  cov- 
ering for  the  leg:  supposed  by  some  com- 
mentators to  be  the  same  as  TrouM«r$. 
Shak. 

Stroud  (strondX  ^  A  kind  of  coarse  blan- 
ket or  garment  made  of  stronding,  worn  by 
North  American  Indians 

Stroudlng  (stroud'ingX  «•  A  coarse  kind 
of  doth  employed  in  the  trade  with  the 
North  American  Indians;  material  for 
strouds. 

Strontt  (stroatX  «•<•  (See  Strut.]  To 
swell;  to  puff  out;  to  strut  'Mustaohlos 
ttrouting  long,  and  chin  close -shaved.' 
Fair/aok 

Strout  t  (stroutik  ••<•  To  swell  or  puff  out ; 
to  enlaige  by  affectation. 

I  wn  BMlw  a  hrtef  Hst  of  the  pMthmlm  in  M  bk- 
toricAl  truth  aowiM  4«r««a«<  nor  Made  greater  bj 
laaguago.  Bactm. 

Strove  (strdvX  pret  of  ttrim. 

Strow  (str6X  «.t  pret  ttrowod;  pp.  ttrowd 
or  etroien;  ppr.  strtnoing.  Same  as  Strom. 
'Since  the  Hebrides  were  $trom%  with  the 
wrecks  of  the  Armada.'    Jfaoon/ay. 

An  heaven  borati  her  ttarnr  •owen. 
And  strews  her  lights  bWDW.        TtmnfMH. 

Stroirt(8trOXa*  [From  «erow.t(r«w.]  Loom; 

scattered. 

Strowlt(strdlX«.i  To  stroll 
Stroyt  (etrolX  e.t  To  destroy. 
Struck  (ttrukX  pret  A,  pp.  of  Jtrifes.   S«e 

Strikb. 
Strucken  (itmk'nX  pp.  of  ttrike.    'The 

gtrucken  deer.*   Shak.     [Old  English  and 

Scotch.] 
Structural  (struk'tflr-alX  <t    Pertaining  to 

structure;  as,  ttrueturol  peculiarities  In  an 

animaL 
Structure  (Btruk'tfirX  VI.  [L.  teruefura,  from 

struo,  ttructum,  to  build;  whence  oonttruct^ 

inttruett  dtatnietion.]    1.  Act  of  building; 

practice  of  erecting  buildings,    [fiare.  ] 

Hb  son  builds  on  and  never  ia  coatant. 

TiU  the  last  farthing  is  in  ««rMcfMrv  spent  Dryden, 

5.  A  building  of  any  kind,  but  chiefly  a  build- 
ing of  some  nx»  or  of  magnlficenoe;  an  ediflee. 
There  stands  a  jenMAi*T  of  miOe>tlcfkraMa.   Ftpt. 

&  Manner  of  building;  form;  make;  con- 
struction. '  Want  of  Insight  into  the  itruo' 
lure  and  constitution  of  the  terraqueous 

globe. '  Woodward.  —4  The  arrangement  of 
be  parte  In  a  whole,  aa  of  the  elements  of  a 
sentence  or  paragnmh;  the  arrangement  of 
the  constituent  parades  of  a  substance  or 
body;  as,  Uie  Btruotva^  of  a  rock  or  mineral. 

Change  the  strueturt  of  the  sentence ;  substltiSe 
oa«  avnoayaM  for  another  and  tlie  whole  effect  is  de- 
stroyed. MacauUtjf. 

6.  Manner  of  organization ;  mode  in  whioh 
different  organs  or  parts  are  arranged;  as, 
the  ttnieCufv  of  animals  or  vegetables  or 
any  of  thdr  parts.  Sometimes  nearly  equi- 
valent to  orgmtdtoMoK^  as  in  extract  imder 
Structured.  — 5en*«ftin  oS  roek$,  in  oeoL 
the  arrangement  of  their  parte,  viewed  on 
a  larger  scale  than  that  of  their  texture. 
Thus,  a  rock  is  said  to  have  a  tnomee  9tr%tC' 
tvrt  when  it  is  of  a  uniform  texture  over  a 
great  extent  and  presents  no  internal  divi- 
sion into  strata,  columns,  Ac.;  so  when  it  la 
internally  divided  by  fissures  into  column- 
like mssnes  of  various  sizes  snd  forms  it  is 
said  to  have  a  columnar  ttrueture;  when 
composed  of  parallel  plates  a  tabular  struo- 
turo. 

Structured  (struk'tfirdX  a.  In  diol  poesees- 
ing  a  regular  organic  structure ;  exhibiting 
differentiation  of  parts  for  vital  functions. 

Since  the  passing  from  a  structureless  state  to  a 
stmetMmi  sute  is  itself  a  vital  process,  u  <bO*w» 
tint  vital  activity  naist  iiave  cxiited  while  there 
jret  «o  structure.  M-  S/eme»r. 
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StmctnrelesB  (stnik'tCir-lesX  a.  Devoid  of 
structure.    iSee  extract  under  Structurbd. 

Stxncturist  (struk^ur-istX  n.  One  who 
makes  structures;  a  builder.    [Bare.] 

Strode  t  (strnd),  n.  A  stock  of  breeding 
mares;  a  stud.    Bailey. 

Struggle  (atrugl),  v.t  pret.  App.  ttruggUd; 
pprTHruggling.  [Formerly  gtroggle,  iirogle, 
meaning  to  svuggle,  and  also  to  complain 
or  grumble.  Of  doubtful  origin.  Comp. 
0.  S  w.  Strug t  a  quarrel  Seruggle,  seriggU  are 
also  found.  ]  L  To  make  efforts  with  a  twist- 
ing or  with  contortions  of  the  body. 

So  sayinir  he  took  the  boy,  that  cried  aloud 
And  strugzUd  hard.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  use  great  efforts;  to  labour  hard ;  to 
strive;  to  contend;  as.  to  struggle  to  save 
life;  to  struggle  with  the  waves;  to  struggle 
against  the  stream.— a  To  labour  in  pain 
or  anguish;  to  be  in  agony;  to  labour  in  any 
kind  of  difBculty  or  distress. 

'Tis  wisdom  to  beware. 
And  better  shun  the  bait  than  strugglt  in  the  snare. 

Drydtn. 

Stn.To  writhe,  twist,  strive,contend,labour, 
endeavour. 

Struggle  (strug^),  n.  1 .  A  violent  effort  with 
contortions  of  the  body;  a  contortion  of  dis- 
tress; agonized  effort;  agony;  as,  the  death- 
ttruggle.  '  The  uneasy  «trti^7^2e«  of  a  man  fast 
bound  and  fettered.^  Waterland.  'What 
convulsive  struggles  he  may  make  to  cast 
the  torture  off  m>m  him?'  Carlyle.—^  A 
forcible  effort  to  obtain  an  object  or  to  avoid 
an  evil;  an  effort  to  get  on  in  the  world;  as,  a 
man's  early  struggles  with  poverty.— 8.  Con- 
test; contention:  strife;  as,  a  «trti^2e  for  mas- 
tery; a  struggle  between  bodies  of  troops. 

Strnggler  (stmg^drX  n.  One  who  struggles, 
strives,  or  contenda 

Stroll  (stml),n.  A  bar  so  placed  as  to  resist 
weight 

Strom  (sbnm),  v.i  (An  Imitative  word.] 
To  play  unsldlf  uUy  and  coarsely  on  a  stringed 
instrument;  to  thrum;  as,  why  do  you  keep 
strumming  in  that  wayT 

Strom  (strum),  v.t  To  play,  as  a  stringed 
instrument,  unskilfully  or  noisily;  as,  to 
strum  a  piano. 

Stroma  (strO'maX  n.  pL  StronUB  (strO'mg). 
[L.,  from  strues,  a  pile,  a  heap,  from  struo, 
to  build.  ]  1.  A  term  frequently  used  as  equi- 
valent to  serqfiUa,  and  sometimes  to  broti- 

,  ^ioesle  or  goitre.  See  SOROFU  la  and  QoiTRB. 
1  In  hot  a  swelling  in  some  leaves  at  the 
extremity  of  the  petiole,  where  it  is  con- 
nected to  the  lamina,  as  in  Mimosa  sensi- 
tiva.  Also,  in  mosses,  a  dilatation  or  swell- 
ing which  is  sometimes  preeent  upon  one 
side  of  tlie  base  of  the  theca. 

StromatlC  (strO-maf  ikX  a.  Same  as  Stru- 
moee. 

Stromtform  (strO'mi-form),  a.  In  hot 
having  the  appearance  of  a  struma. 

Stromose,  Stromooe  (strd'mds,  strd'musx 
a.  1.  Scrofulous. — 2.  In  bot  having  strum». 
See  Struma. 

StromooBness  (strO'mus-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  beuig  strumose. 

Stnimpet  (strum'petX  fi.  [Origin  doubtful. 
butprobablyfromtheBomance.  Wedgwood 
takes  it  from  O.Fr.  strupre,  stupre,  L.  stup- 
rum,  fornication,  debauchery.  It  may  per- 
haps rather  be  a  nasalized  form  from  O.Fr. 
stropier,  estropier.  It.  stroppiare,  Sp.  estro- 
pear,  to  lame,  to  maim,  in  allusion  to  the 
effects  of  venereal  diseases.]  A  prostitute; 
A  harlot 

StronUMt  (strum'petX  a.  Uke  a  strumpet; 
falsa;  inconstant  *Beggar'dbythes(rttmjM< 
wind.'    Shak. 

Strompet  (stmm'pet),  v.f.  l.  To  debauch. 
Shak. ;  Massinger.  —2.  To  call  or  give  the 
reputation  of  a  strumpet;  hence,  to  belie; 
to  slnnder.  '  With  his  untrue  reports  strum- 
pet your  fame.'    Massinger. 

ttromstromt  (strum'stmmX  n.  A  rude 
musical  instrument  of  the  nature  of  a  cittern 
or  guitar.    Dampier. 

Stromoloee  (stri/mQ-ldsX  a.  (Dim.of«fni- 
moee.  ]  In  bot.  furnished  with  a  small  struma. 

Strong  (strungX  pret  of  string. 

Stront  (struuti  v.i.  (A  nasal  form  of  strut. ] 
To  walk  sturdily;  to  walk  with  state;  to 
strut.    [Scotch.] 

Stront  (struntX  n.  l.  Spirituous  liquor  of 
any  kind.  Bums.  —2.  A  pet;  a  sullen  fit 
Rameay.    [Scotch.] 

Strose  (strb'seX  n.  A  long,  burdensome 
craft  used  for  transport  on  the  inland  waters 
of  Russia. 

Stmt  ( strut X  v.i  pret  A  pp.  strutted; 
ppr.  strutting,  [O.E.  struts  strout,  to  swell 
or  bulge,  to  strut;  Dan.  strutte,  to  strut, 


to  stick  out;   L.G.  stntU,  stiff,   sticking 

out;  O.  strotzen,  to  teem,  superabound.] 

L  To  walk  with  a  lofty,  j>roud  gait  and 

erect  head;  to  walk  with  affected  dignity  or 

pompouaness. 

Does  he  not  hold  up  his  head  and  Jtrnt  In  his  eaitT 

2.t  To  swell;  to  protuberate. 

The  bellying  canvas  x/»rMA0(f  with  the  gale.  Drydm. 

Stmt  (strutX  n.  1.  A  lofty,  proud  step  or 
walk  with  the  head  erect;  affectation  of  dig- 
nity in  walking.  *  An  ungainly  strut  in  their 
walk.'  Swift— 2.  In  carp,  (a)  a  piece  of  timber 
obliquely  placed  from  a  king  or  queen  post 
to  support  or  strengthen  a  rafter  or  a  hori- 
zontal piece;  a  brace;  a  stretching-piece. 
^6)  Any  piece  of  timber  in  a  system  of  fram- 
ing which  is  pressed  or  crushed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  lenffth,  and  whose  principal  func- 
tion is  to  hold  things  apart;  as»  the  struts  of 
a  roof  or  a  gate. 

Stmt  t  (strutX  a.  Swelling  out;  protuberant 

He  beginneth  now  to  return  with  his  belly  strut 
and  fuU.  HoOand. 

StmthiO  (strO^thi-dX  n.  [L.;  Or.  struthiHn, 
a  sparrow,  an  ostrich.]  A  genus  of  birds  of 
the  order  Grallatores  of  Cuvier  or  Cursores 
of  others.    See  Ostrich. 

Stmtblola  (strO'thi-6-laX  «i  [Dim.  of 
Or.  struihilhiy  a  sparrow,  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  seeds  to  a  beak.  ]  A  genus 
of  heath-like  shrubs  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  nat  order  Thymelaceas. 

Stmtnionida  (str6-thi-on'i-dg),  n.  pi.  [Or. 
tfrttt/iidn,anostrich,andeufo«,  resemblance.  ] 
A  family  of  terrestrial  birds  incapable  of 
flight,  the  wings  being,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  merely  rudimentary,  but  having 
long  and  strong  legs,  which  enable  them  to 
run  with  great  rapidity,  lliis  family  in- 
cludes the  ostrich,  cassowary,  emu,  &c., 
and  is  equivalent  to  the  Brevipennea  of 
Cuvier  and  the  Ratitte  of  Huxley.  See  Bre- 

YIPBNNBS.  RATITJB. 

StrothiOOB  (strO'thl-usX  a.  [L.  struthio,  an 
ostrich.]  Pertaining  to  or  like  the  ostrich; 
belonging  to  the  ostrich  tribe. 

Strottor  ( strut' 6rX  n-  One  who  struts;  a 
pompous  fellow. 

Stmtttng  (struf  ingX  ^  In  earp.  diagonal 
braces  between  joists  to  prevent  side  de- 
flection. 

Strotting-beam,  Stmt-1)eam(8trutMng. 
bSm,  strut^SmX  n.  An  old  term  for  a  collar- 
beam. 

Strottingly  (strut'ing-li).  adt>.  In  a  strutting 
manner ;  mth  a  proud,  lofty  step;  boastingly. 

Strottillg-piece  (struf  ing-p6sX  fk.  Same  as 
Straining-piece  (which  seeX 

StrydmUL  Strydmine  (strlk'ni-a.  strik'- 
nlnX  n.    [Or.  stryehnos,  a  name  of  several 

Slants  of  the  nightshade  order.  ]  (Cn  E^  Ng 
^)  A  v^table  alkaloid,  the  sole  active 
principle  of  Stryehnos  Tieuti,  the  most  active 
of  the  Java  poisons,  and  one  of  the  active 

Srinciples  of  S  IgnatUt  S.  nux-vomiea, 
'.  eolubrina,  <fec  It  is  usually  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  S  nux-vomiea.  It  Is  col- 
ourless, inodorous,  crystalline,  unalterable 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  and  extremely  bitter. 
It  is  very  insoluble,  requiring  7000  parts  of 
water  for  solution.  It  dissolves  in  hot  al- 
cohol, although  sparinglv,  if  the  alcohol  be 
pure  and  not  diluted.  It  forms  crystallizable 
salts,  which  are  intensely  bitter.  Strychnine 
and  its  salts,  especially  the  latter  from  their 
solubility,  are  most  energetic  poisona  They 
produce  lock-jaw  and  other  tetanic  affec- 
tions, and  are  used  in  very  small  doses  as 
remedies  in  paralysis. 

StrvcbniO  (strik'nikX  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
obtoined  from,  or  including  strychnine;  as, 
stryehnie  add. 

Stzydmina  (strik-nl'naX  n.  Same  as  Strych- 
nia. 

Strydmos  (strik'nosX  n.  [Or.  See  Strtoh- 
HIA.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Logani- 
acesB.  It  is  composed  of  trees  or  shrubs 
which  do  not  yield  a  milky  juice,  and  have 
opposite,  usuidly  nerved  leaves  and  corym- 
bose flowers;  some  of  the  species  are  pos- 
sessed of  tendrils,  and  are  climbing  plants. 
They  are  found  principally  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  Asia  and  America.  Among  the 
species  are  8.  nux-vomiea,  poison-nut  or 
ratsbane  (see  Nux-vomica),  and  5.  potato- 
rum, or  clearing-nut,  an  abundant  plant  in 
the  woods  and  mountains  of  the  East  Indies. 
The  seeds,  when  dried,  are  sold  by  the  na- 
tives for  the  purpose  of  clearing  muddy 
water.  The  St  Ignatius'  bean  is  a  native 
of  Cochin-China,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
other  parts  of  Asia;  but  the  exact  species 
so  called  is  not  known.    (See  St  Ignatius^ 


bean,  under  Saint.)  S.  eolubrina,  snake- 
wood  or  snake-poison  nut  is  a  native  of  the 
coasts  of  Coromandel  and  of  Silhet  It  ia 
considered  by  the  Indian  doctors  as  an  effec- 
tual remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  cobra  da 
capello.  (See  Snaki-WOOD.)  8.  tox^fera. 
wooraly  or  poison-plant  of  Guiana,  is  used 
by  the  natives  as  an  arrow-poison ;  S  Pseudo- 
quina  is  a  native  of  Brazil  Its  bark  is  said 
to  be  fully  equal  to  cinchona  in  curing  in- 
termittent fevers.  The  fruit  of  this  species 
is  eaten  by  the  native  children. 

Stryftall,ta.  For  Stryf^uU.^  Full  of  strife; 
contentioua    Spenser. 

Stob  (stub),  n.  (Probably  directiy  from  the 
Scandinavian;  Icel.  stubbi,  stubbr,  stobbi. 
a  stub,  a  stump;  Dan.  stub,  stubble,  a  stump: 
L.G.  stubbe,  D.  stol>be,  the  stump  of  a  tree; 
A.  Sax.  stub,  steb,  a  stock,  a  ti-ee  trunk. 
Wedgwood  is  probably  right  in  connectin!:; 
it  with  stab  and  stamp.  He  thinks  the  mdi- 
cal  idea  is  a  sharp,  abrupt  thrust  whence 
the  meaning  of  a  body  by  which  sucli  a 
thrust  can  be  noade,  any  abrupt  projection 
or  object  standing  out  of  the  surrounding 
surface.  Stump  is  a  nasalized  form  of  this 
word,  and  stubble   is  closely  connected  ) 

1.  The  stump  of  a  tree ;  that  part  of  Uif 
stem  of  a  tree  which  remains  fixed  in  the 
eartii  when  the  tree  is  cut  4own.  'Low 
stubs  gored  his  feet'   Coleridge. 

Upon  cuttinf;  down  of  an  old  timber  tree,  the  stu^ 
hath  put  out  sometimes  a  tree  of  another  kind. 

BaevH, 

2.1  A  log;  a  block;  a  dolt;  a  dullard.  *  Our 
dullest  and  laziest  youth,  our  stocks  and 
stubs.'  MUton.—Z.  A  stub-nail;  iron  made 
therefrom;  stub-iron.    E.  H.  Knight 

Stob  (stubX  v.t  pret  &  pm  stubbed;  ppr. 
gtuJbbvng.  I.  To  grub  up  by  the  roots;  to 
extirpate ;  as,  to  stuJb  up  edible  roots ;  to 
stub  a  tree.  Swift.— 2.  To  clear  of  roots;  as, 
to  stub  land.  Tennyson.— Z.  To  strike  the 
toes  against  a  stump,  stone,  or  other  fixed 
object    [United  SUtes.] 

Stobbed  ( stubbed  X  a.  [From  stub;  comp. 
Dan.  stuwe,  to  dock,  to  curtail.]  1.  Short 
and  thick  like  something  truncated;  blunt; 
obtuse.      'Stubbed   homa'     B.  Jonum,— 

2.  t  Hardy;  not  nice  or  delicate.  *  Stubbed, 
vulgar  constitutions.'    Berkeley. 

Stubbedness  (stub'ed-nesX  n.  Bluntness ; 
obtiiseness. 

Stobbinees  (stul/i-nesX  n.  l.  Hie  state  of 
beins:  stubby.— 2.  Same  as  Stubbedness. 

StobDle(stublX^  [A  dim.  form  from  •Ctift; 
Dan.  A  Sw.  stub,  stubble.]  The  stumps  of 
whea^  rye,  barley,  oats,  or  buckwheat,  left 
in  the  ground ;  the  part  of  the  stalk  left  in 
tiie  ground  by  the  scythe  or  sickle. 

After  the  first  crop  is  off.  they  plou|^  in  the  wheat 
stubbU.  Mortimer, 

Stobbled  (stub'ldX  a.  L  Covered  with 
stubble.  '  The  ftuMicd  plain.'  Qay.  — 
2.1  Stubbed. 

Stobble-fed  (stut/l-fedX  a.  Fed.  as  cows 
or  geese,  on  the  fine  natural  grass  that  growa 
among  stubble. 

StobUe-gOOSe  (stoba-gOsX  n.  A  goose  fed 
amonff  stubble. 

Stobtae-ploogh  (stut/l-plou).  n.  A  ploo^ 
for  turning  up  ground  on  which  stubble  i» 
left 

StobUe-rake  (stuVlrikX  n.  A  rake  with 
long  teeth  for  raking  together  stubble. 

Stobbl^(stubai),a.  L  Covered  with  stubble; 
having  stubble;  stubbled;  as,  •tu66iy  flelda. 
2.  Resembling  stubble;  short  and  stiff;  aa, 
a  stubbly  beard. 

Stobbom(stub'oniXa.  [0.^  stubbome,tiub- 
ome,  stobum,  ttiboime,  Ac.  from«(t4d.  A.8az. 
styb,  lit  like  a  «eu6,  stockist!,  blockish,  henc« 
obstinate.  The  termination  seems  to  point  to 
an  A.  Sax.  adjective  stybor  (from  styb\  with 
conmion  term,  -or,  to  which  the  term,  -n  cm* 
-en  was  added.  ]  1.  Unreasonably  obstinate: 
infiexibly  fixed  in  opinion;  not  to  be  movrd 
or  persuaded  by  reasons;  inflexible:  refrac- 
tory; as,  t^stuJbbani  son;  a  stubborn  mind  or 
soul  *  Obstinate,  ttu^frofTi  to  justice.*  £Aal. 
2.  Persevering;  persisting;  steady;  constant 
'  StvJbbom  attention  and  more  than  common 
application.'  Locke.— Z.  Stiff;  not  flexible; 
as,  a  stubborn  bow.  'Stop  tiieir  montba 
with  «fii56om  bits.'  Shak.  'Aplantof  ctM^ 
bom  oak.'  DrydeiL  — 4.  Hardy;  firm;  en- 
during without  complaint 

Patience  under  torturing  pain. 

Where  stnbbrnm  Stoics  would  conplafa.       Sm^ 


6. t  Harsh;  rough;  nused.    'Your 

usage  of  the  Pope.*  &imk.    '  Though  autho- 
rity be  a  stubborn  bear.*    SSuik. 

We  will  not  oppose  anything  that  is  hard  and 
bem,  but  by  A  loft  answer  deaden  their  force 


Fite,  fir,  fat.  fftll:       m6,  met,  h*r:       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not.  mttve;       tfibe,  tub.  bull;       oil.  pound;       tt.  8c  abune;     f,  Sg.  tfp. 


4.  A  bDildlns  or  u  apBrtniaDt  davolsd 
ttudr  or  to  uttmy  emplajraent;  the  re 
ur  ■putmiDt  Is  wbldi  ■  p«noD  nudlu. 


e  Id  the/fu  artt,  (a)  ■  '. 

fur  ImproTemanc  Id  Che  Art  ud  ottat 
inoompleto.    (ft)  A  prepantorj  ikotch  from 


oUiv  lATSflrmd  mon  llniihod  vorkL  Tbu, 
entliv  ^nm  io  KHns  IniUnco;  In  otfaert, 
buDuui  fieadi.  Iwndi.  or  iMt.  udnuJs.  tma, 
plinU,  flowen^  and  In  ihort  uirthJuB  do- 
tlm«d   trnm  Dilan.  ncttra  th>  ginanl 

of  familbvlilnB  U«  plajiu  irltta  thiTSwu 

cuius  nrhlitnitriiment 


study  (tlDd'i),  v.i  pnt  ft  pp.  itvditd:  per. 
Mudyiiv  [3«a  (bs  noun.}  1.  To  (ppl?  (he 
mind  to  boolu  or  leuning;  me.  he  gtudiet 
cigbl  honn  in  the  dsy— l  To  fli  Che  nlDd 

orunieitl;;  to  dwelt  tn'chousht:  topoDder. 
'Toftufv  wbarol  wcllmardlne.'    £Aa*. 


■«? 


lld7(etDd'I),i.(:  1.  To  epplr  Che  mind  to 
ir  the  parfiow  of  lesmlUK;  to  nta  uid 
Lumkne  for  the  porpooe  of  leunlng  end 
aadenlwidiar-  a,  Io  t<u^f  l^"  or  theol<«y: 
to  itmly  UngDisei.  —  2  To  coneUer  aCten- 
tlTelr ;  to  eiunue  cloeelr ;  ai,  ttudg  the 
inrti  of  Mtuio. 

SB^  IhyirifL  wfal  rMk  or  vhal  drjrw 

3  To  form  or  unun  br  pniloiu  IboDsht; 
to  d(<rlM:  to  tblBlE  tnttDUTOO.  'ToMHdy 
fuhloni  to  edom  my  bodj.'    Shak.  — L  To 

i.  To  turn  eUBtnl  reKanl  to :  to  be  lealoui 
lor :  to  be  eollcltoui  fur  Che  good  u( ;  u,  to 
ttwtw  one'e  ovn  InCeresfie;  to  atudy  one  par- 


ing from  k  Banre  c^  Ih*  « 
ngiou 

BtnffOtnr). >.  lO.ti.  tbft,  rt.  itrft.  ttoB, 
nutter,  uibeluae,  mntarlel,  loaarduic  to 
Utt(«  froDi  O.  ttaf.  lUilt.  which  be  dulne 
directly  from  L.  ttv^a,  «CHpa»  tow,  ojikun^ 
whence  alio  O.  itawvn,  to  ■toparituS  uq.1 
1  U  lU  wUMiSme  Mibttuco  or  matter 
IndeBnllely;  more  partlculailr,  the  matlor 

wDTkadDpbi "' •--■ 


t  Famltnr* ;  loodi,     '  If  a  man  d 

monejorehi/;'^  Er.  ndt  7 


G.  In  rum.  (a)  a  general  name  for  all  Idndi 
oF  fabric*,  of  Jlk.  wool,  tialr,  cotton,  n 
thr«ad  manofactorod  oa  the  ]'«m;  ai.  aiii 
.(«/»;  woollen  rMfc  (»)  PirHcolarlT,  wool 
leu  olotta  of  allgbt  texture,  for  lininn  uii 
women'!  apparel  and  the  like  -S  EefuH  o 
wurthlua  matter;  anTthlna  worthleu  n 
Irining:  hence,  toollati  or  Irrational  Ian 
gf**;  Donamiae;  traih;  aa.  fon  an  talkjni 

.      t     1.  To  _ 
naCeilal  InCo;  I 


nte.  OLr,  fat,  till; 


— S.  Tocauae  to  iwall  oat.     'Leal 

thefloda. .  .  ibould  with  BdrapajKti^th) 
ekjo.'  DiydJii.— «,  To  an  the  lUnof,  ui 
lit^ad  animal,  for  preaentlng  and  preaerrin^ 
It)  form:  aa.  Io  itaff  a  blid— C  To  form  ui 


hEcT  dim  thrfc  eyes,  uut  ^11^  tail  hatd 
Jl  by  being  pat  Into  anfthlng. 


.nght  harm] 


To   feed   gluttonouilr 
I  man  to  cram  and  ttvff.' 

I  during  a  cold. 

StoSar  (itaTirX  n.  1.  One  irilo  atnlb:  iped- 
acally,  one  wlio  etuffi  the  iklsa  of  anloiala 
for  tbs  parpoie  of  jtreierrLng  aa  ipeclmana, 
itc ;  aa,  a  biid-(tu/(r.— £.  That  which  aCuSi: 
ipecincally,  a  machine  or  inaCrument  for 
mlihg  [natulDngoraaaaoaJng^Ba^aaauaage- 

EttSr-KOWn  (ctargoan).  n.  A  gown  made 
ol  Btan;heaee.nietonfiii]callr.  HjanlorbaT' 


oounafll,  and  tLerefore  nc 


antlUed  to  wear 


(atnf  1-nea),  n.    Theitateor 

if  beliu  aCulTji,  clan,  oi  moaty;  ai 


itujtnf  • 


OnC-teX  <*tnring-boki).  n 
tntrlTsiKO  fur  aecurlng  a  at 
ter  light  Joiut  wh  en 
la  re<inl»d  to  paa 


pMieit  la  which  la  laid. 

oontactwlth  lt,a  qnan- 
au  ol  hemp  or  indla- 
rabber  paoking,  Thia 
packing  li  lubricated 
with  MI}  nwctar.  and 

annexed  flgnre.ia  then 
pUcod  OD  tba  top  of  It 
and  preaaod  down  hy      ^ 


through  Che  atern,  Ac. 
Bnmy  (itDf  i),  a.    (Comp.  (Hk.I  1.  DilUcult 
to  breathe  In:  elMs:  mnaty:  aald  of  a  room. 
'  The  aalon  waa  baglnnlag  Io  get  itvfy  and 
hot.'    SutidavatBeme.  —  i  StonC;  meCtle- 

obatinale,    (UnlCed  Stale..!       "*'*•"'      • 

Stntet(.lflk),n,    Stucco. 

Stnll  <>Ca!),  n.  [Ferhapt  connected  with 
tUof;  cnrnp.  O.  (loUen,  a  itsnd.  a  lupportl 
In  Tumii^ir.  ta)  an  arching  of  boanli  icrvlng 

from  the  roiil.    (i)  Itame  aa  Bunninp. 
Btulm  (itulm),  n.    [Comp.  Sw.  rtoU,  O.  iM- 
(fii,  a  BBllerT.j    A  aiiatc  to  draw  water  out 
of  n  mine.     [Local  or  obioleCe.} 


SttUtlllcatit 

act  of  fttultUyinEDrawHO 
Stultlfler  (atal'ti-fl-«r).  n. 

r.  pin;      ncSCe,  not,  mbte; 


StnltUr  (stul11.tix  (.1.  wtt . 
fial;  PIT.  tlaUVin-f-  &  *'^ 
and/acu,  tomalu.]  LTomaL. 
makealoolof  Bvrit.—i.Taht 
a  fool  or  aa  fooUdL 

S.  In  lam,  to  allege  or  prore  t, , 

for  BToidlng  wme  act  — T^  HtdM/  m/a 
tt(f.  to  nnu;.  directly  or  by  liapUcaUon, 
what  one  has  alreadj  aaaerted ;  to  laj  one'a 
•elf  open  to  an  aecuaation  of  aelf  .contradlc- 

BtnltUoquB 

•lultui.  Tool 


babbling. 
StQltaioanent  (atul-tll'o-kwentt,  a.    Olrea 

to  atulUloqueace,  orfoollah  talk. 
StnltUoqnentlT  ((tal-tU'D-kwent-ll).  nifa. 

In  a  atultUoquent  aiannac;   wlUi  foollah 

talk. 

tiro-kwl).  a.     [L.  atvUi- 


a  (atul-tll'o.kwena).  t 
I,  and  ifvueiUvt.  a  ta 
Io  apaalcl     Foollah  ti 


g  like  A  taoL'   Jt. 


UntermanCed  bt>i 

uriie»-iUB.C "^■' 

Wins  to  niM 


mmt,  irtne  that  haa  not  voiked,  fma 
a.  (linniH.  Dan.  and  Bw.  iIur,  dsnb. 

.ed  gnm-fite:  mnrt 

led  with  dead  or  ivU 

2.  Wine  revived  br  being  made  bj  muat  to 
tanueat  aoew.    BiidOtrai. 
Btun  (itnm),  v.t  preC.  ft  pp.  ummmad;  i^. 

muat  and  fermentli^  anew.  ■  We  ((u»  our 
wluea  to  renew  their  apfrlta.'  StrJ-Fbifr. 
2.  To  fuma  a  cA>k  wlui  brlmatoaie.  [Fio- 
vlnclaL) 

atnmllle  (ttatnlil},  I.L  preLftpp.Mi'uiMnl.' 
ppr.  UiaabUr^.  lO.E.  tlamiU.  UvunL  a 
form  allied  to  Ptov.  K.  itwMntr,  So.  lam. 
mer,  IcoL  dwRra,  to  atumble,  to  walk  with 
uncertain  ttepa ;  Dan.  dlaL  aCunia.  a^um. 
to  ItUDp,  to  totter;  K.  adimp;  LG.  •tiim- 
ftln,  itumpam,  to  walk  wtth  Iloa>T  iCepa; 
N.  ituaMi,  to  totter.  Alllad  alio  pnibaUjr 
to  tCfyuid  ttamp]  1.  To  trip  In  walking 
or  moTlpg  in  aoy  way  upon  the  lt«i;  to 
Btrlkatha  lootaoaa  tcfalTor  to  UKlaiigel  k 
tall;  to  ilaggsr  after  a  falae  alep. 

not  at  wiiEt  tb«]i  mmitt.  Pnw.  iv.  t^ 

S.  To  walk  in  a  InngUng.  noliy,  and  ■»- 
Bteady  manner.  ■  Ha  aliniiMed  up  the  dark 
avenue'  Sir  W.Saa.  -& To Ulhita critM 


itmnbla  (itiun'bi),  ■.  (  i. 

ble ;  to  cauae  lo  trip  or  ati 

Milton.— t.  To  confound ; 
to  a  nonplna:  to  parplei; 


StnmblS  (atum'bl),  n 
bling;  1  trip  In  wall 
blunder;  a  fallnra. 


8timiblar{atam'hlArln.  Om  that  aUonUa 


Btomldillf-Uoek  (atam'hlli«-blDk).  h. 


.ffl 


arf  Si* 


We  prf  Ach  Chrtj 

Bttunbllagly  < 


'n^Moe*.     T  BtinuL 

Btnmp  (atump).  n.     [A  DmatllFd  tnfB    nf 

tti/i;   Dan.  ttu-mp,  a  frafcment.  a  atsmpk. 


c  abime;       J,  So.  fay. 


8TI7MP 
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■burt  md,  AoriuMd.  docked,  blunt.  See 
Kti  a]  L  The  fixed  or  rooted  part  of  any- 
thins  rcaaiaing  attflf  another  part  has  bi  en 
Itipped  off,  destroyed,  or  the  lue;  at,  (a)  the 
»t«iD  of  a  tree ;  the  part  of  a  tree  remaining 
ba  the  earth  after  the  tree  Is  cnt  down,  or 
the  part  of  any  plant  left  In  the  earth  after 
It  Is  ent  down.  (6)  The  part  of  a  limb  or 
«4b«r  body  rtmainuif  after  a  part  is  am- 

Itntated  or  destroyed;  as,  the  ttwnp  of  a 
f^.  of  a  finger,  or  a  tooth.— 2.  pL  Letp;  •». 
^•  stir  one's  tUtmpM.  [Colloq.j  — 8.  One  of 
the  three  poets  constituting  the  wicket  at 
the  came  of  cricket  Their  lower  ends  are 
pointed  so  as  to  be  easily  driren  into  the 
rround,  and  the  heisht  at  which  they  stand 
« tien  fixed  is  27  incnes ;  the  space  between 
then  must  not  allow  of  the  ball  passing 
through.  The  top  of  each  stamp  is  grooTed. 
4iid  in  the  groores  the  small  pieces  of  wood 
t  ailed  baU*  are  laid,  from  stump  to  stomp. 
4  A  short  thick  roll  of  leather  or  paper  cut 
ti>  a  points  And  used  to  rub  down  the  har^ 
or  stevng  tinea  of  a  crayon  or  pencil  draw- 
ing, for  Aaithiy  It.  or  for  robbing  solid  tints 
on  paper  from  colours  in  powder.— On  the 
sfwmp.  in  the  course  of  Itinerating  through 
a  disirlci  or  country  and  makins  speeches 
at  dtffarsnt  places,  for  political  or  other 
purpoaea  Sai%rday  B^w.  [OriginanY  United 
Htaies.  The  word  had  its  origin  In  the  prac- 
tice of  Itinerant  orators  usinff  the  stump  of 
a  tree  to  speak  from  in  lately  cleared  dis- 
tricts.] 
Stuns  (itompX  v.t  l  To  cnt  off  a  part  of ; 
toreanoe  to  a  stomp;  to  lop. 

AnMHid  the  Mmmifed  top  soft  mou  did  grow. 

t  To  iMke,  aa  anything  fixed  and  hard, 
with  the  toe.  rVulgar.  ] — S.  To  challenge ; 
to  defy ;  to  poxsle ;  to  confound.  [Colloq. 
and  low.  United  States  }— 4.  To  make  a  tour 
throoi^  or  to  trarel  over,  making  speeches 
for  p^tlcal  or  perK>nal  purposea  Satur- 
4«]f  Ave  See  the  noon.  —6.  In  oridnt^  (a)  to 
knock  down  a  stump  or  stumps  of. 

A  herd  of  boys  with  daaour  bowTd 
'  tke  wicket  Ttnnyttn. 


(ft)  To  pnt  out  of  play  by  knocking  down  the 
wicket  which  the  player  or  batsman  Is  try- 
hw  to  defend,  when  he  to  off  the  ground 
slltttted  to  him  by  the  laws  of  the  game : 
•Qoietlmes  with  wit;  a^  he  was  seiimped.  or 
sftMiMdowt  T.  Huffhet.  Henoe—0.  To  de- 
feat, impoTMlsh.  or  ruin. 

I>«a*l  roo  kaow  oor  liiatoryt— haven't  yoa  hrard. 
mrf  d«ir  kBow,  we  are  tfmm/mdf  7*.  No**. 

Wtiamp  (stomp X  vi  t  To  walk  stiffly, 
bcarfly,  or  noisily.  —1  To  make  electioneer- 
ing or  oth«r  such  speeches  from  the  stump 
ai  a  tree  or  other  eleration :  in  a  contemp- 
tnoos  arose.  (American.]  — To  tttump  u, 
<«)  to  make  an  escape;  to  take  to  flight;  to 
nn  off.    {8Ung.] 

SAnv  '•  '"jr  co^  •  (kalTs  a  Bow-«treet  runner. 

Ltrtt  LjftUm. 

( ')  To  trairel  aboot  makinc  stomp-epeechea 
~  To  gtmimp  «p.  to  pay  or  hand  over  money; 
as,  I  will  make  hun  thtmp  up  tor  my  lost 
lOoUoq.) 
(stump'^rX  n.  1.  One  who  stompa 
r.  — 8.  A  story  that  pozsles  or 
tncTvdulity.  [CoUoq.  United SUtes] 

ttor  (Btomp'or-s-t^X  *L  A  man 
goea  Uke  populace  from  the  stump 
or  other  ueratioii;  a  frothy  or 


1  A 


(stomp'or-a-to-rl),  n.    Ora- 
tory mch  aa  that  of  a  stimip-orator. 
ttamp-ipilrer  (stump'spek-^rX  a   Apop- 
niar  poUiical  qieaker.    [United  States.] 

(stonp'spfchX  n.  A  speech 
'froin  the  stomp  of  a  tree  or  other  im- 
'  platform ;  an  dectioneering  speech 
in  CaTovr  of  one's  self  or  some  other  politi- 
cal randldate :  a  lood,  frothy,  braggmg,  or 
bMBbaatie  haranffoe.  fUnited  SUiea.) 
imnpj  ( stompTx  A  1.  Foil  of  stomps. — 
t  KtMirt:  stubby.    (CoUoq.) 

(•t«aX  *  t-  I^et.  A  pp.  #fimfied;  ppr. 


tf««MUM  J  A.  8«x.  Bhmian,  to  ston,  to  make 
isniiiil  with  a  ~ 


oolse;  O.  afoiinen,  to  be  aston- 
.  to  ba  stopefled.  Perhspa  from  same 
r9m€  ata  L.  tomo,  to  thonder,  with  preflxe<l  «.  ] 
I.  Td  a»erpoerer  the  sense  of  hewtng  of ;  to 
UoBft  or  stopefy  the  organs  of  hearing  of ; 
i*  «miuiid  or  make  dioy  by  load  noise  or 


)oJ  •i^A'l  I  hear,  and  newer  ovjt  the  acofe. 
jaHHMitf  waa  riaawc  Codrva  Thwekl  o'er  and  o'er? 

Dirjfdni. 

1  T^  issiilir  InaenaQde  or  dixxy  by  force  or 
to  reader  senseless  by  a  hluw. 

_  a  ptitft-mx  at  Ma  aaddle-bow. 
a  hosMf  Mara  to  stmm  the  ioa.    Drydem. 


a  To  aorprise  completely;  to  overpower. 

WUHam  was  qote  ttmtmed  at  aqr  dlscoarac,  and 
held  his  peace.  IkFte. 

Staxi«  (stungX  prei  ^  pp.  of  aUng. 

StunK  (stungkX  pret  of  itmk. 

Sttmnsr  (stun'drX  n.  l.  One  who  or  that 
which  stona— 2.  Anything  that  stons  or 
astonishes  by  Its  appearance  or  other  quali- 
tiea;  anything  wonderfully  or  extraordinar- 
ily good;  soniething  first-rate:  often  applied 
to  a  person  or  thing  of  very  showy  appear- 
ance.   [Slang.] 

I  am  bu«y  workiaff  a  cap  for  jroti.  dear  aantr.  • . . 
and  I  think  w^Mn  Mtthed  it  wtu  b«  quite  a  stunuer. 

DltaH  Ramsay. 

Stoimliu;  (stun'ing).  a.  Of  imusual  quality 
or  qualiUM:  first-rate;  excellent;  very  good; 
aa,  a  $tunn%ng  girl ;  itwitdng  cigars ;  «ttin- 
nin{7  wine.    [Slang.] 

Stunt  (stunt).  V. t  [A  form  of  tiint;  A.  Sax. 
Biintan,  to  be  weary,  $tatU,  blunt,  stupid : 
IceL  (non-nasalized)  Huttr^  short,  stunted ; 
O.Sw.  gtutt,  ttvmi,  docked,  short;  O.  sfuteen, 
to  dodc,  to  shortea]  To  hinder  from  free 
growth;  to  shorten  or  check  in  growth;  to 
dwarf;  as,  to  tiuni  a  child;  to  atunt  a  plant 


When,  bv  a  cold  penury.  I  blast  tlie  abilitict  of  a 
nation,  aud  shmt  the  groM 
the  111  I  nuy  do  is  beyond  ail  calculation. 


growth  of  its  active  energies. 

Bttrkt. 


Stnnt  ( stunt X  n.  1  A  check  in  growth.— 
2.  That  which  has  been  checked  iu  ita 
growth ;  a  stunted  animal  or  tiling.  —8.  A 
young  whale,  two  years  old,  which,  having 
been  weaned,  is  lean,  and  yields  but  little 
blubber. 

StuittedlieM  (stont'ed-BesX  n.  The  state 
of  being  stunted. 

StuntiniBMt  (stontl-nesXfk  BaraeaaSINmtod- 


Stimtlien  (stonfnesX  ^    Shortnesa;  ab- 
ruptnesa    (Sare.) 


Short  sentences  are  prevalent  in  out  lanfputfe, 
lonf^  ones  are  in  German.    In  aU  things  we  mdmeta 
curtness  and  stumituss. 


y.  BmrU, 

Stupa  (std'jMiX  A*  (Sin'.  tiUpa^  an  accumn- 
la^n,  amount,astnpaortope.]  The  name 
given  by  Buddhists  to  certain  sacred  mono- 
mental  structures.  As  distinguished  from 
the  dagoba,  the  true  stupa  commemoratea 
some  event,  or  marks  some  s];)ot,  held  dear 
by  the  followers  of  Buddha;  while  Uie  dago- 
ba  contains  relics  of  that  deity.  The  names, 
however,  are  sometimes  confounded. 

Btnpa,  Stope  (st&'pa,  stfipX  n.  [L.  thtpa, 
tow.]  Flannel,  flax,  or  other  sndi  articles 
wrong  out  of  hot  water,  plain  or  medicated, 
applied  to  a  wound  or  sore. 

Stiupa  (ttfipX  v.t.  To  apply  a  stupa  or  stupe; 
to  foment     Wi$tman. 

Stupe  tCrtfipX  n-    A  itopld  or  foolish  per- 

Bick€T$ttlJi. 

kdent  (stfi-pfi-fft'khi-entX  a.  [L.  ttv^ 


son. 


faciem,  ttupefeMentU,  ppr.  of  shtpeifano. 

stopefjring 


Stnpeflu 

wf/aciem,  ttupe/aeientu,  ppr.  of 
See  Stupifaotion.]  Havmg  a 
power. 

StnpeflUleiltCetQ-pS-fft'shi-entXn.  A  medi- 
cine which  prodoces  stoporor  insensibility; 
a  narcotic. 

StnpetkctiOll  (stQ-p§-ftik'8honX  n.  [L.  sfi*- 
p^faeio.  SeeSTUPBFT.]  I.  The  act  of  stupe- 
fying or  state  of  being  stupefied.  -2.  A  stolid 
or  senseless  state;  insensibility;  duluess; 
torpor;  stupidity. 

Resistance  of  the  dictates  of  conscience  brinn  a 
hardness  and  stM^faction  upon  it.  S0tuk. 

StnpefketlTO  ( fftflp^fak^v  ).  a.  Causing 
insensibility:  deadening  or  blunting  the 
sense  of  feeling  or  understanding:  narcotic. 

StupeflBu;tlye(8tQ-p6tak'tivXn.  That  which 
stupefies ;  specifically,  a  medicine  that  pro- 
duces stupor;  a  stupef sclent     'Teaching 
us  to  refuse  any  anodynes  or  8tup^aetives. 
Bp.  Reynolds, 

Stiil>efledn0B8  (stfi'pd-fld-nesX  n.  The  state 
of  being  stupefied;  stupefaction;  insensi- 
bility. 'The  deadness  and  ttupefledneu  of 
the  part*    Btwle. 

StupiBfler  (st<rpd-fl-«rX  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  stupefies,  or  makes  dull  or  stupid. 

Stapefy(BlQ'p6-fI).«<-  pret  &  pp.  gtupe/Ud; 
ppr.  ttupefying.  (Fr.  ttupijler^  from  X.  Htt- 
pffacere—Hupeo,  to  be  struck  senseless,  and 

jaeio,  to  make.]  L  To  blunt  the  faculty  of 
perception  or  understanding  in ;  to  deprive 
of  sensibility ;  to  make  dull  or  dead  to  ex- 
ternal influences;  to  make  torpid;  as,«/ttfN>- 

/ied  by  narcotics  or  by  a  blow  on  the  head. 
'  As  the  fimies  of  drink  discompose  and  stti- 
pe/y  the  brain  of  a  man  ovenDiaiged  with 
it'  AmtA.— 2.1  To  deprive  of  material  mo- 
bility. 

It  is  not  mallcaMe;  but  yet  it  Is  not  fluent,  but 
shipejied.  Bacon. 

[Sometimes  incorrectly  written  itupsfy.\ 


Stlip6]ldt(st&-pend'Xa.  Stupendous.  'Stu- 
vend  and  adnurahle  conclusiona'    Burton. 

Stupendiouit  (stO-pen'dl-us).  a.  Stupend- 
ous. *  At  sight  of  that  f(ujMn4ii(nt«  bridge 
his  ]oy  increased.'    MiUon. 

StupoidlOllBlyt  (sta-pen'di-os-nXa^VL  Stu- 
pendously.   Sanaya. 

Stupe]ldOUB(«tQ-pen'du8Xa.  {L.  atupendus, 
wonderful,  amazing,  astonishiug;  from  stii- 
oeo,  to  be  struck  senseless,  to  be  astouislied  ] 
Striking  dumb  by  magnitude;  hence,  aston- 
ishing; great  and  wonderful;  of  astonishing 
msgmtude  or  elevation;  grand;  ai^  a  sfvjpett- 
dout  pile;  a  stupendous  edifice;  a  stupendous 
mountain. 


▲Ban  bet  parts  of  ooe//n;^v»MfeMx  whole.    Aj^. 

Those  templea.  palaces,  and  piles  stu^utdnu. 

Of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous.  U.  Smith. 

Stap«lld0iuay  (atQ-pen'daa-UX  ndm^    In  a 

stupendous  manner. 
Stupendouineu  (Btfl-pen'dos-nesX  n.   The 

fluality  or  state  of  being  stupendoua 
Sinpent  (stQ'i>entX  a.  (L  sUipews.  stupentis, 

ppr.  of  slupeo,  to  be  stupefied.  ]  (Unfounded ; 

astounded;  stunned  into  silence.    (Bare.  ] 

We  will  say  mournfully.  In  the  presence  of  Heaven 
and  Earth,  that  we  stand  speechless,  jTw/tm/.  and 
know  not  what  to  say  I  Car(jftt. 

Stopeout  (stfi'p^nsX  «.  [L.  stupa,  tow.] 
Resfmbliiig  tow;  covered  with  long  loose 
hairs  or  filaments  like  tow;  stopose. 

Stupid  (stfi'pidX  a.  [L  stupidMs,  from  stn- 
pea,  to  be  astonished,  to  be  struck  sense- 
lesa  1  1  Deprived  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently of  the  perceptive,  thinking,  or  reason- 
ing faculties ;  bereft  of  feelinc ;  in  a  state 
of  stupor;  dull  as  regards  the  faculties; 
deadened;  insensible;  stopefled.  'Stupid 
with  age.'    Shak. 

with  wild  surprise. 
A  OMMnent  Mht^id,  motionless  he  stood. 


And  Enid  eoold  not  siy  one  lander  word 
She  felt  to  blunt  and  stupids  the  haait. 

2.  Devoid  of  onderstanding :  possessed  of 
dull  gross  folly. 


No  nana  who  knows  safht  can  be  so  jCi(^  to  deny 
that  all  men  naturally  ware  bom  f ran.         MiOmt. 

8.  Charaoteriaed  by  or  resulting  fhnn  sto- 
pidity;  formed  without  skill  or  genius; 
senseless;  nonsensloaL 

Observe  what  loads  of  x/M^rhjrmea 
Oppress  us  In  corrupted  tiines.  Swtfi. 

Stupidity (stQ-pid'itiX  n.  [Fr.  stupidiU, 
L.  stupiditas.  See  Stuph).]  Ilie  state  or 
quality  of  being  stupid;  as,  (a)  Iniensibilitv 
to  external  impressions;  numbness  of  feel- 
ing; stttiKM-;  astonishment 

Astu/uN^ 
Past  adniiradon  strikes  ma,  joined  with  fear. 

(jb)  Extreme  dulness  of  perception  or  onder- 
standing; doll  fooUshnesa. 

Pure  stMpuii(vi»ol  a  quiet  latnre.  aad  content  to 
be  merely  stu|Md.  Cartyle. 

Stx.  Insensibility  torpidness,  deadness, 
sluggishness,  sottisnness.  doltlshness,  block- 
ishness,  senselessnesa 

Stupidly  (stfi'pld-liX  adv.  In  a  stupid  man- 
ner: ai^  (a)  with  suspension  or  inactivity  of 
understanding  or  perception,  (b)  Without 
the  exercise  of  reason  or  judgment;  with 
duU  foUy. 

Stupldnsu  (sta'pidnesX  n.    Stupidity. 

Stuplfler  (8t&'pi-n-«rX  ».  Same  aaStupe/er. 

StuplXy  (sta'pi-flX  «L    Same  aa  Stupsjy. 

Stupor  (sta'porX  M.  V^\  l.  Great  diminn- 
tiou  or  suspension  of  sensibility;  suppres- 
sion of  sense;  a  state  in  which  the  faculties 
are  deadened  or  dazed;  as.  the  patient  is  in 
a  s^pw.  'A  siufor  or  dull  pain  in  the 
thlgh.^  AihuthmL—%.  Intellectual  insensi- 
bility ;  moral  deadnew ;  heedlessness  or  in- 
attention to  one's  interests. 

Our  church  stands  hahand,  di— b,  Oka  a  dumb 
ox;  lowing  only  for  provender  (of  tithes);  content,  if 
it  can  have  that ;  or.  with  dumb  stuftr,  expecting  its 
further  doom.  Cartyk. 

StUPOM  (stfi'pdsX  a.    [From  L.  sfupa,  tow.] 

Inoot  hsving  a  tuft  of  hair*;  oompcNMd  of 

matted  filaments  like  tow. 
Stuprate  (stO'pritXe  t  pret.  A  pp.sfujn'afed; 
»pr.  stuprating.    [L  stupro,  stuprat\tm^  to 
leflle,  fix>m  Uupntm,  defilement  J  To  ravish; 

to  debauch.    Beywood. 
Stupratlon  (stfi-pra'sbon),  n.    Bape;  vio- 

laUon  of  chastity  by  force.    Sir  T.  Browne. 
Stuprum  (stfi'prumX  n.    [L.]    L  Forcible 

violation  of  the  person;  rape— 2.  In  dvU 

law,  every  union  of  the  seies  forbidden  by 

monlity. 
Stupulote  (stfi'pfi-ldsX  a.  [Dim.  of  stupom,i 

InhoL  coverad  with  coarse,  decumbent  hairs. 


§i 


£fa.Scloe*;     g,fo;     J,  job;      ft.  Fr.  ton;     ng.  slt^;     tb,  tAen;  th,  (AIn;     w.  urlg;    wh,  trMg;    zh,  a>\ire.— See  KST. 
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III  leugth,  and  weight 


alKtre  19P0  poand&  Hie  flesh  is  not  mncb 
esteemed,  but  the  flneet  isinglaas  is  made 
from  its  air-bladder.  There  are  sereral  ape- 
ries peculiar  to  North  America. 

StnrlonM,  8tiiiioiild» (■tari-d'n§z. stu-ri- 
on^l-dd).  n.  p^  A  family  of  ganoid  tlshes,  of 
wtiioh  the  common  sturgeon  {^Acipenttr 
tturio)  is  the  type.    See  Sturqkon. 

fltmimrtan  (stv-ri-^ni-an).  n.  A  member 
of  the  family  Stnrumes  or  StarionidsB. 

8taxk  (stiricX  Mw  A  young  ox  or  heifer.  See 
8TIEK.    [Local] 

f^^fiiiMa  (st^t'ni-dSX  ^  P^  The  starlings, 
a  family  of  insessorial  birds,  of  which  Stnr- 
nus  is  the  type  genus. 

ttannu  (st^r^nus),  n.  (L.,  a  starling]  A 
genua  of  insessorial  birds,  of  which  the  com- 
mon  ttariing  {Stwmus  vtUgaris)  is  a  familiar 
example.    See  Sta&lino. 

Start  (stnrtX  v.t  [Sw.  stdrta,  to  vex.  to  dis- 
torb ;  O.  ttbren,  to  disturb ;  akin  »tir.]  To 
vex;  to  trouble.    [Old  and  provincial.] 

Start  (stortX  v.l  To  startle;  to  be  afraid. 
Burng.    [Scotch.) 

Start  ( start X  n.  Trouble;  disturbance; 
vexation;  wrath;  heat  of  temper.  [Scotch.] 

Start  (st^rtX  n.  In  m»nmj7,  an  extraordinary 
profit  made  by  a  tributer  by  taking  the  ex- 
cavation or  cutting  of  a  course  of  ore  at  a 
high  price. 

Statt  (stutX  v.i.    To  stutter. 

Nay.  be  hath  Albano's  iroperfectioii  too. 

And  stmts  when  be  is  violently  moved.    Marston. 

Stutter  (stut'ArX  v.i.  [D.  ttotteren,  L.O. 
«totor*i,  O.  ttotteni,  to  stutter ;  freq.  forms 
corresponding  to  O.  and  Prov.  E.  itut^  to 
stutter,  to  stinger;  Sc.  <eof,  to  rebound;  L.O. 
tdXen,  to  knock;  Icel.  iUiuta,  to  strike.]  To 
stammer;  to  hesitate  in  uttering  words. 

When  I  want  to  apolo^e  I  alwavs  stutter. 

Lord  I.yttOH. 

Stutter  (stuf  6rX  n.  1.  A  stammer;  a  hesi- 
tation in  speaking;  as,  to  be  troubled  with 
%gttiUer.    See  Stammer.— 2. t  A  stutterer. 

*  Many  itutten  (we  find)  are  choleric  men.' 
Bacon. 

Stutterer  (stut^ftr-toX  ^  0°®  ^^o  stutters; 
a  stammerer. 

Stutterlll^  (etut'dr-ingX  n.  A  hesitation  in 
speaking,  in  which  there  is  a  spasmodic  and 
uncontrollable  reiteration  of  the  same  syl- 
lable.   See  Stammbriko. 

Stutterlngly  (stuf6r-ing-li).  odt;.  In  a  stut- 
tering manner;  with  stammering. 

8^  (sti),  n.  [A.  Sax.  »tige,  Icel.  »tia,  Dan. 
«tt,  Sw.  «Ma,  O.H.O.  tiiga,  a  sty.  a  swine's 
sty.  The  first  part  of  ttevoard  is  this  word.  ] 
L  A  pen  or  Inolosure  for  swine.  Hence— 
S.  Any  fllthv  hovel  or  place ;  a  place  of  bes- 
tial debauchery.  '  To  roll  with  pleasure  in 
a  sensual  tCy.'    Milton. 

Sty  (>tiX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  tUed;  ppr.  atying. 
To  shut  up  in  a  sty. 

Styt  (stIX  vi  [A. Sax.  Ktigan,  to  mount,  to 
ascend.    See  Stbts.1    To  soar;  to  ascend. 

*  With  bolder  wing  shall  dare  aloft  to  tty.' 
Sp0iuer. 

Stgr,  Stjran  (atl,  stI'anX  n.    Same  as  Stye. 

There  l«  a  sty  i^rown  o'er  the  eye  o*  th*  Bull, 
Which  will  go  near  to  blind  the  conntellation. 

Bean.  6>  Ft. 

Styan  (stranX  n.    Same  as  Stye. 

I  knew  that  a  s(yaM  on  the  eye  could  be  easily  re* 
duced.  De  QuiHC^. 

Styca  (itllcaX  ^  (A.  Sax.  tfie,  Hye;  comp. 
A.  Sax.  ttictie,  O.  sftiteJi;.  a  piece.]  An  Anglo- 
Saxon  copper  coin  of  the  value  of  half  a  far- 
thing. It  seems  to  have  been  principally,  if 
not  wholly,  coined  in  the  kingdom  of  Nor- 


Styca  of  Eanred.  King  of  Northumberland. 

thumberland.  It  bore  the  king's  name  on 
one  side  and  the  coiner's  on  the  other. 

Stye  (>tIX  nw  [A.  Sax.  ittgend,  a  tumour  on 
the  eye,  from  $ttgan^  to  rise.]  A  smalt  in- 
flammatory tumour  of  the  nature  of  a  boil 
on  the  edge  of  the  eyelid,  particularly  near 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye;  hordeolum. 
Written  also  Sty  and  Sty  an. 

Styet  (sti).  v.i.    Same  as  Sty. 

Stygian  (stijl-an).  a.  [L.  gtygius,  from  Styx, 
Or.  Styx,  StygoM,  the  Styx,  said  to  mean  lit- 
erally Uie  Hateful,  from  $tyged,  to  hate.] 
Pertaining  to  Styx,  fabled  bv  the  ancients 
to  be  a  river  of  hell  over  which  the  shades 


a,  Style;  h.  Stigma. 


of  the  dead  passed;  hence,  hellish;  infer- 

naL 

At  that  so  sudden  blatt,  the  Styr^n  throng 
Bent  their  aspect.  Maim. 

StylagBlmale  (stna-galma^llcX  n.  or  a. 
[Or.  §tulo9,  a  pillar,  and  agtUma,  an  image.] 
In  arcA.  performing  the  otHce  of  a  column; 
as,  ttylagalmaie  figures  or  images. 
Stylar  (stil'6rX  a.  Pertaining  to  a  style; 
stilar. 

Stylate  (stll&tX  a.  In  hot.  having  a  per- 
sistent style. 

Style  (stn),  n.  [Fr.  ttyle,  from  L.  ttUus,  ttylut, 
a  stake,  a  pale,  a  pointed  instrument,  a  style 
for  writing  on  waxen  tablets,  hence  mode  of 
expression;  from  root  of  ttiinultu.  Or.  sfuri. 
to  prick,  S.  gtiek,  8tmg  (which  seeX]  1-  A 
pointed  instrument  or  iron  bodkin  used  by 
the  ancients  for  writing  by  scratching  on 
wax  tabieta  While  the  pointed  end  was  used 
to  form  the  letters,  the  other  end,  which 
was  made  blunt  and  smooth,  was  used  for 
making  erasures.  From  the  instrument  of 
writing  the  word  came  to  signify  a  particular 
manner  of  writing.  See  8  oelow.  —2.  Any- 
thing resembling  a  style  In  being  pointed;  as. 
(a)  a  pointed  tool  used  in  graving;  a  graver. 
lb)  A  pointed  surgical  instrument ;  a  probe, 
(c)  The  pin  or  gnomon  of  a  sun-dial,  which 
projects  the  shadow  on  the  plane  of  the  dial. 
Id)  In  hot  the  prolongation  of  the  summit 

of  the  ovanr  which  su|»- 
ports  the  stq^a.  Some- 
times it  is  entirely  want- 
ing, and  then  the  stigma 
is  MgtUe,  as  in  the  poppy 
and  tulip.  When  tiie 
ovary  is  composed  of  a 
single  carpel,  the  style 
is  also  single,  and  the 
number  of  styles  varies 
according  to  the  number 
of  carpels,  though  when 
the  carpels  are  numerous 
the  styles  mav  be  united. 
0>nsidered  in  reference  to  its  direction  or 
position,  the  style  may  be  lateral,  baml,  ver- 
tical, induded,  protruded,  a$eendin(ft  or  <f«- 
dinate.  Viewed  in  reference  to  its  form,  it 
may  be  filiform,  tubulate,  trigonal,  dad- 
form,  or  petaloid.  Viewed  with  reference 
to  its  divisions,  it  may  be  simple  or  divided; 
when  the  divisions  do  not  extend  far,  it  is 
ilit;  when  more  prolonged,  partite.  Thus 
it  may  be  bifid  or  bipartite,  trifUl  or  tripar- 
tite, &c.  After  fecundation  the  style  gen- 
erally falls  off,  when  it  is  said  to  be  eodu- 
oou«;  but  when  it  remains,  it  is  said  to  be 
penittent  —8.  Manner  of  writing  vrith  re- 
gard to  language;  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  a  person  expresses  his  conceptions; 
the.  particular  mode  or  form  of  expressing 
ideas  in  language  which  distinguishes  one 
writer  or  si^eaker  from  another;  the  dis- 
tinctive manner  of  writing  which  belongs  to 
each  author,  and  also  to  each  body  «if 
authors,  allied  as  belonging  to  the  same 
school,  country,  or  epoch. 

Proper  words  in  proper  places  make  th«  tme  <1»> 
finition  of  a  s^yU.  Swi/t 

Yet  let  some  lord  but  own  the  happy  Ines. 

How  the  wit  brightens  and  the  sfyu  refinesT  A^. 

The  styit  which  deals  in  long  sentences  or  in  short 
sentences,  or  indeed  which  has  any  trick  In  it.  is  a 
had  sty/e.  .  .  .  The  best  thing  whkh.  to  my  nind. 
has  been  erer  said  about  styu  was  said  in  a  meta- 
phorical way.  the  writer  declaring  that  the  sfyi^ 
should,  as  it  were,  involve  and  display  the  subicct- 
matter,  as  the  drapery  in  a  consnmmate  statue  tctkU 
over  and  around  the  ngure.  5^  ^.  Hetft. 

4.  Mode  of  presentation,  especially  inmusii: 
or  any  of  tne  fine  arts;  characteristic  or  pe- 
culiar mode  of  developing  an  idea  or  accom- 
plishing a  result  Style  in  the  arts  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  artist,  the  subjecta, 
the  art  itself,  the  materials  used,  the  object 
aimed  at,  ^.  The  style  varies  in  dilTeient 
periods,  and  is  also  influenced  by  differences 
of  national  character.  The  various  branchc* 
of  an  art,  too,  have  each  its  peculiar  style 
Thus  in  poetry  there  are  the  epic,  lyric,  ami 
dramatic  etyUe;  in  music,  the  sacred,  opera, 
and  concert  ttylee,  the  vocal  and  iiutru- 
mental  9t;ylM,  the  sonata  and  symphony 
•tyU*,  Ac. ;  in  painting  there  are  the  histori- 
cal, landscape,  &c.,»tyU9.^h.  External  man- 
ner or  fashion ;  often,  manner  deemed  ele- 
gant and  appropriate  in  social  demeanonr; 
fashion:  as,  the  entertainment  was  got  up 
in  excellent  etyle.—t.  Phrase  of  address  or 
appellation;  formal  or  ofllcial  designation; 
title;  as.  any  one  having  the  ttyle  of  majesty. 
'  One  aiyU  to  a  gracious  benefactor,  another 
to  a  proud  insulting  foe.'  BwrJw.— 7.  In 
artk.  a  particular  character  as  to  the  gen- 


t  li 


tm    (ai  (all,       m*.  n»«t,  hdr;       pine,  pin:     ndte.  not.  mbve;       tObe,  tub,  byU;       oil.  pound;       U,  Sc  abune;     y,  Sc,  f^. 


■nl  irtluJc  Idu  pamdtns  ■  balldlng:  tt, 
Ou  tioihic  itfU.  Itas  arcclid  'ijiU.  (lie 
IIu>ruhi^.UisIIomiuKiil<,A<..-B.  [d 

gtri  tu  Uig  JaUui  ud  Uregoriui  uleDdar. 
(8eeO«MoBii«.JDUi».)  SCjlulnOWor 
>».  TlHOU^fvlffoUawitlieJulUninui- 

botin     Tbli  li  tomaUiliu   mon  Uwd  11 

iMtano  Cmar  uid  Papa  Or«oi7  Xlll., 

Onffnrr  nfonud  the  cijanii&r  by  retrflDuh- 
■' —  "■  -■ —  —J  "xlDff  t^w  0rdlIiiU7  lentil 

an  It  wu'onUinsd  IhmC 


Iniltb  of  liiii  rnulur  ye>r"i)  only  MS  d»i  ft 

■olv  jean  woiitd  lull  ibort  al  four  jur*  of 

rwm.  Uun  or  HU  d^i  uid  ong  of  MI 
dan  by  4t  mlantM  SS«  lacondi,  ind  MO 
■obr  nui  woBld  (bU  ihort  of  MC  Jullu 
ntn  bt  Tt  bonn  la  mlnutca.  or  )>t  t  llttla 
manUuntlir»d»i  Thli  (nor  it  wu  or- 
datiMd  ilMald  ba  ncUAed  b;  omlttliiK  Itina 
dsfm  In  Ihra*  at  tba  tanr  yem  nblct  com- 
pMed  centdljn:  or.  Id  otbcr  vordi,  UiM 


la  prvdomliu 
OklSlila.  1 
Saw  Styla  > 


b  aUll  » 


1  Eoglud  tba  ai^torUn  ur 
_.^..  -U  «dupt«d  bj  act  of  parllH' 
BHot  In  nit.  ud  u  one  of  tba  yun  i»d- 
elodlDS  a  cmturr  In  iihlcb  tba  additional 
or  iBtnraltrf  day  *a)  lo  b*  oulUed  (Uie 

eu  1T1X)>  bad  olapaed  itnoa  tba  sorractlDa 
Papa  OnsDiy.  It  wu  nacawuy  to  omit 
1 1  |"T'**^  of  10  dayi  In  tba  Guirent  yaar. 
tesoRliBfly  11  dayiin  Saplsniber.  ITKL  ware 
rdmicliKl.  and  Itaa  Id  day  mu  reckoned 
that«th.  Tba  dlBaranca  balw«en  tba  Old  and 
Na>  Stylca  U  noo  It  dira— Aola^a  wurt. 
ta  Imm,  tbo  pracUca  obaerrad  by  any  court 
biUavayof  [irocaedlng  ^Juridical  ttyUaAn 
Bait  (aw.  Uie  particular  tomi*  of  uprsi- 


IX  a  L  preL  A  pp.  Et^/Ud;  ppr.  j^- 


l4rlM<ttrtot]L  n.    Innra  aproba. 

atrtMUOMi  (ill-lldl^^aM),  n.  pi.  Style- 
warla.  anat  ofdarol  monnMaloiu  dloo^le- 
doSL  eUaflj  contalnliu  plut*  balonclng  to 
n*  saai  StjUdtHm  (lAlcb  m). 

MjlMI Iilllin 1    II     lOr.  •tiitoa,  a 


aataaui.  aad  ndoa,  IDndbw)  A  nDoa  of 
la^iallaii  plaDta.  aat.  ordar  BttUdlaccai, 
iiaiaibilli  for  Iba  pacaliarlj tarltabta ool- 

A.^^»;     <h.  Be  look;     g.fo:     |,  fob; 


Dinn  wblch  beart  both  the  Munani  and 

tiiauhed  at  a  particular  point  It  thmwi  i  tulf 

otbar.  hnntliiK  the  anlher-lobei  and  Kat- 
taring  the  pollan  on  tbe  >ll((niB.  The  ipe- 
clei  ara  harbicaona  plant!  or  imall  ihmba, 
■Titli  (cattsnd  entire.  tometimM  whorled 

•  leaiai,  and  pink,  white,  or  violet,  larely 
yslloir  Bowoti.    Some  ara  Tory  oniamontaL 

StyUfonn  (itni-fann},  a.  (L.  itylv,  ityle. 
Kod  Jorma,  form.  ]  Having  the  ihape  ot  or 
rsatinbllna  a  ilyle.  pin.  or  pen:  itylold. 

StyUSS  (iinin),  a.  In  hit  ot  or  pertalalnc 
to  the  ityle. 

StyllaOlu(itl-lialRii),n,  In  bet  the  channel 
Whlob  pawe*  from  Iba  itlgma  "'  *  -'""' 

form,  or  In  high  ityle ;  bemi  <; 
mode  or  faiblon  -■- ' 


r.  and  the  like.  |0>II 
Btyllihlrdtll'lih.Ul.r-'-  '--  *  ■ 
aa:  fuliloaably:  Ao 


like.    (Colloq.) 
.„_Jg.  InaityllilimB 
howlly.    tColloq] 


nrUattO(Al-l£tlkX  n. 

Init  a  sood  atyl*  In  wif t 

ityle.    I  Rare.  1 
SQrllatlcdtl-ilattkXa 


ducilan  cr  lie  iniiiUtar  WycDITe. 


iniiiUtar  WycDITe.  anil  Ihe  rriu 


Bt;Uta<atI1it),n.  [Qr.  iliiIiMi,  from  ((plot, 
apillar. ]    In  eccla.  hitL  a  pillar-taint:  one 

paued  the  greater  part  ol  their  Uvea  on 
the  tup  of  high  columni  or  pUlara    ThiB 


Jecl  ol  one  o 

attached  to  tha  (tyliSd  proceei  of  Uw  tem- 
poral bone;  aa,ef|rfi^lauui,  jrvlo-hyoldana, 
(tiflo-maitold  fonuncn,  iCvfo-pbaryngeDi. 
Btnobate  (■U'lA-bit}.n.    [L  tlj/Jo)»te<,  itti- 
Iiiiala,  from  Gr.  (IsioiaUli— diflcw,  a  pll- 


u 


to  go.)  in  are&.  generally 
ment  upon  which  colum 
ralM  tbem  above  the  level 
floor;  buL  technically,  i 
broken  pedeatal  upon  whli 


itjlohate  placed  bnieath  a 

B'mot«tlon(iti'ia-bi'ihon),n.  InarcA.  tb 
pedMtal  ot  a  column. 
BtyloUtB  (ttl-U-blt),  rL     Oehlenite  (nhlcl 

BtrlocrBPtilo,  BtjlogTapUatl  (lU-lO-gtat 
Ik.  ■U^O^rat'lk-a^  a.  Partainlna  to  or  ub» 
In  Itylography ;  aa.  ttnlogr^ptno  c^di,  e 
nch  BB  may  be  written  on  wllb  a  Ityle.- 
"■  ■      -  ■■  if,  a  pencil  or  Ityle  for  thl 


BtflacrapIV  (•t'-lofr'ra-H  \  n.  {Qr.  ttylat, 
■  Ityle,  andgrapAd,  to  Hrita.i  Art  ot  trac- 
ing with  a  a&le ;  ametbod  of  drawing  and 
engnTing  with  a  atyle  on  carda  or  lableta. 

StnokrMd  (Ml-ia.hl'old),  a.  m  anU  per- 
taining to  the  Btyloid  and  hyold  pncewa 
"Hlv  ttylo-hyoiA  llgameuL'    DvngliMmi, 

SbloU  (itnold),  a  (Or.  HyUt.  a  atyle,  and 
(Uoi,  llkeneaa  ]  Having  aome  resemblanca 
to  a  atyle  or  pea ;  at,  the  tl)ilaid  pnweH  of 
the  temporal  bone, 

b.  Fr  ton;      ng.  rinp;      th,  Ihea;  th.  lAIn; 


Bt7linaMtoU(at<-16-mu'told).a.  In  anot. 
pertaining  to  the  atylold  and  maatold  pnt- 
ceaeoa-     'The  ttylohvutoid  artery.'     i>un- 

^omuUluydtl-lS-mak'all-la-rlXa.  \Stv- 
taid  (proceu)  and  maxUlary]  In  anot  of 
01  pertaining  to  the  atylold  proceuea  end 
the  Jaw;  aa  uie  aftilffmaxiUary  ligament. 

StylOtDBter  (atl.liim'et-er),  n.     lOr.  ilylm.  a 

BlTlopod,  Btylopodlnm  (atiio-pod,  atllo- 
pi'dl.umk  H.  idr.  tlvl«,  a  plUar,  a  atyle, 
and  pout,  podoi.  a  foot.  ]  In  hot-  one  ot  the 
double  fleaht  diac*  from  which  Ihe  atylea  Id 
the  [Tmbellllene  ailie. 

Strlop*  (atilopt),  n.  [Or.  tti/la;  a  pillar, 
and  dpi,  tha  eye.  ]  A  genua  of  Intacta  the 
member*  at  wblcb  are  the  chief  repreaenta- 


B^Oimra  (atlie-tpdr),  « 


ITungl     from 
balngprodnor 


named  from  frequenting  the  Uke^mpAo- 
l^a  in  Arcadia,  or  from  a  hero  Stjfwtphatut, 
wbote  daughter!  they  were  tupposed  lo  be— 
haTing  Iron  whigi,  beak^  and  diwi.  They 
could  tboot  thdr  featlien  like  anowa.  and 
tbui  kill  nuu  and  beMt  Euiyttheiu  Im- 
poeed  on  Herculei  the  labour  ot  driving 
Uieni  from  thdr  abode. 
8tnitle{tUp'tlkXa.  [Fr.  fliniUoue;  L  (tiv- 
(icTu;  arKKPtttot,  from  tftpM.lo  contract] 


S.  Hiring  tha  quality  of  rettraloing  hemor- 
rhage; atopplng  tbe  bleedhig  ot  a  wound. 

Bt7StKi(atr[^),ta.  1 1  An  aitringent.— 
1.  A  medicament  employed  for  lbs  pnrpoM 
ot  cbecklng  a  Bow  M  blood  by  appltcatlun 
to  tbe  bleeding  ortBoe  or  anrtace. 

B^ptloal  (ttli^k-al).  a.    3anw  at  S^pHC. 

BQvttdtT  (aUp-Oa-i-tl).  n.  The  quality  of 
being  atyptic.    Sir  J  Fleutr. 

BtTTMMg,  Strntnoea  fatl-rfa**  ■m.™. 
ikt^*\n.pL    lyromidnw.]  A 
order  iS  pi  anil*-' '-- '-  •■■-  - 


'HplanUbetonglnglothepolycarpflua 
)  ol  raonopetalDua  eiogent.    The  ai>e- 


drupe,  the  lecda  lew  or  tolltiry,  with  th<i 
embryo  lying  In  the  mldat  ot  albumen.  The 
apeclea  an  found  In  tbe  temperate  and  Iru- 
plcal  parte  of  North  and  South  America, 
and  alio  In  Nepaul  and  China.  The  order 
la  chiefly  remanable  tor  tumlahlng  the  ito- 
rai  and  beniolnol  commerce.  Someoflbe 
ipeciea  are  uaed  for  dyeing  yellow,  Tha 
order  Indudea  the  inowdrop  tree  of  North 
America.  Hatuia  UanfUro- 
Btyrwin*,  Btyimdn  (itFra-ain),  n.  (C|,Bii 
Of)  A  cnatalllna  tubatancB  eitracled  from 
■torai.     It  la  neutral,  and  bat  the  pnipcr- 

Btyraiz  (atfr^).  n  |L.  and  Or  ifyroz  or 
(tomz]  A  genua  of  nlnnU,  nat  order  Sty- 
raceE,  ot  which  It  li  the  type.    Tbe  ipeciea 

with  itellale  halni.  with  eiitln!  leavet  and 
wliite  or  cream-colouTEd  racernofle  flowera 
They  are  principally  nativei  of  America  nnd 
Alls;  one  l>  lotinri  In  £urope,  and  one  In 

anatlvBot  SyrlB,  Italy,  and  moat  parlt'of 


tba  LiTUib    It  tMIU  *> 


Samatn  aid  Jan.     It  jleldi  the  gum  b«a- 
Eoln  or  bra]iimid  of  conimsrae.  aJao  oHd 

I «-*—!.   (B«  STORiX,  BIKIOIII.)    The 

!■(  of  Slynx  ire  mU  idarsted 


AnatlnofSiTTlB.  i 


hardr  indH 


^ri^DGe  of  Autrla. 

BlTTlUi  (idi'i-uiX  a.    Of  or  twlongliiB  to 

BtTTol^  Btyrol  (itTrfil).  n.  (C,H»)  Oil  of 
(torn,  obtainsd  (turn  Btynobw  bj  dlitiUIng 
It  wjth  hydnu  of  Ums. 

BtrUl«(itl(h).fi.  rFerhupt  allied  bi  >tM<.) 
In  Aiiian^,  a  totneri  terra  for  tha  BofTocathlg 
odoar  of  choka-damp  which  foUawi  Mi  «i- 
plDAloa  of  flT4-dMnp  In  a  mine. 

Itrx  (iltki),  iL     In  dot.  myOi.  Uia  prla- 


clTilprnreafl. 
Snallw  (id'a-bl\  a.     Capable  of  beCnv  or 
liable  to  be  ned :  lublect  br  taw  to  be  allsd 


Top< 


Bnatatfi"*!)."' 

Bnant  (■fl'uitl,  o.    [O.I^.™jn/.mion(,ppr. 

of  luire.  to  follow.     See  SDI.]    Eren:  onl- 

fom :  ipntLd  eqnaltf  dtst  Uu   tarlace. 

Wrttten  alio  Smtrtt.  [United  Blatei,  local] 
Biiailtl7(ia'ut^ll).  adu     iTcnlr;  imoothlT; 

ngalarlr.     [ITnltad  Statea.  Kwal] 

of  b^f  pBnuaded;eiHll7peniiBdB<l.(HBre.J 
gOAatan  (rrt'iiKn). ».    "na  act  of  penuad- 

intTi  a*.  Bueai  nuuinn.    'TkanbtleaiuuJtm 

of  the  derll.'    Sir  T.  Mmw. 
SoASlTQ  {aoA'xlvX  &    f I'nin  L  maadtt,  nut- 

niM,  to  adril^  pendBda]    Harinf  power 

Bwudntr  (iw&'iIt-UX  Kfi  in  a  mannar 
unding  to  penaadK  '  Let  a  Inie  tale  ■  .  . 
be  tuatitAt  UtiA  tham.'    Cnrfv^ 

" J  (awl'io-ri).  A     [L. 


IT  ifreeable  tn 
poUte:  btandi  pIsaianL 

ecptaotanltji.*    L4.  liuan 
«W>T»ly(aw*TTl>,B<fo.    In  a  mave  manner; 
blandlj:  with  a  pleaeant  manner  nf  addma; 

fttUTltrt  <>waT^-n)!  <Ll.    tl.  nscj^,  iweet, 
imd /ana,  to  make.)    To  make  alTibte. 
l«*TlI(HHI«Iltt(lwa-»ll'nJiw«itl  a 
-    ilrerblaodtf: 


mH  inavelT  or  blaodlj; 
la&Tlloq^MiHB-vil'o 


■weet.  and  toqupr,  to  apeak  ]    8weei 
BlUTltr  («wav'l-ll>  w.     t^.  nuttib 

1.  The  itata  or  qnallty  ol  betng  Hiare : 


Jut  fuaiita,  mder  whiiA  la;  ...  ■  xared 
MnudenceandanmoiHleubaart.'  Mat- 
■ulay.— 1(  Sweatneaa  to  tbe  laate.  Sir  T. 
ftnmu.  ~3.t  Wbal  lipleaiantorignMble. 
BeineiHiiririnaiid  pleaaant  tHUdei  wMiln 
Hineliaa.'    OJaneOte. 

ab-(nib),  [A  partlole  which  in  origin  la  the 
MRM**B.(i|9 1  AI'tlnprepoBillon.denotlDg 
lit.  undar  or  MsH,  oaed  in  fatt  1  lata  aa  a  preOi 
lo  (xpnM  an  Infaiior  poaltion  or  IntauUoii. 
ind  alao  a  lubonUnato  desraa,  or  aama 


thia  preOx  It  olteD  cbangad  Into  the  letter 
whi^  beghn  the  next  ifSible.  at  Id  nwlact, 
mtfttr.  a»jaiiat  ■unuBoa,  aappreu,  ^     In 


(nib- 


Itiferior  ofllofl 

orTwdlgrts. 


ol  lead;  inteslste  of  copper  < 

Bvbuld  (nb^andV  a.    Modt 
toot;  ai,  trataeUtiAse.    ArbnOknai. 

ftQbaOld  (lub-ai^),  n.  A  ntbatance  moder- 
ately add. 

8ntnarlil(inb.Bk'iid),a.  Mod«rai«l7 riiatp. 
pnngeot,  or  acrid.    SirJ.FtaitT. 

Subactt  {tnl^kn.  ».t  [L  mftiiTo,  »w»««i>m 
—tub,  under,  and  ago,  to  lead,  to  brlnff  t  T" 
redace;  tombdne.     Auin. 

The  act  of  radacfnK  to  any  alate.  aa  of  mii- 
Ing  two  bodlcacom  pletel  j  or  of  beatliiK  them 
lo  a  powdar.     facmi. 
Bubacvto  (BBb4rkfit^  a.    irota  In  a  modl- 

BnbuUr  (aO-W-dfti^    See  aonBiHDiB. 
Bn1^«BrlaI(iab-K-i'rl-al),  a.    Underlhe 
""  ■■     "~  'n fuJ.  nied of phe^ 
thee.  -■■         ■ 


kj:  .peclfloi 

ilaklneiWiiL.  ._ 

he  open  air:  oppoaed  Id  fubaqaevuM- 


-ps.'ssL 


India,  a  province  or  vlceronblp. 
SutaIlllM(iO'bft-dirln.  See  SOI 
BnUaldKiob-ail').  o.t  To  ilre wtret or prt- 

rale  old.     '  Sabaiiing  aueh.  who  elie  conid 

Bnb&lAte  <.nh-i'Ut),  n.      In  hot.  >llB:hU)r 


.  logical   Knee). 
.  Rib,  and  ullErTii 


AiMiUeni  or  ntboiienutiJio  p  ., , 

Id  leffit,  sal*«na1  and  wtieuUr  prnpDil- 
tloni  which  agree  In  qnallty  but  not  In  (Toan- 
tltj;  aa.'eTerrTlMiBatrBe:'  'aameTliielia 
"— -  ■  '*--*-'---«  tpetUt  or  fftnut.  In  Ugit, 
ith  a  ipeclea  of  some  higher 

diTideil . — Svbattam  npaii- 
a  unlveml  and  a  pintiaUat 
-     -        .     lit)' 
Jtam  tiub'itl-t- 


mm  tar 


utt;  tuceeedlng  tij 

lulialtem;  Inferior. 

dlnate  one  lo  Ox  ocner.  i.'anmt  j  oottr 
Bnteltanuto  (Bub-nl-tfr'nBtX  «.  In  fa 
SQnltematliig  (eab-nl-Ur'nat-tng). 
BahUt«r)i»ttoii  («ub-»l'ltr-i 

aubaltemate.    llaalin. 


■ubJectloD;  being 


B17BCLATUK 


„  . (■ob^og'ca-IMV'i    Slightlr 

Bnbkpaiiiilli*  (■ab-ap'eB4ln%  ■ 


fonnably  upon  the  Inclined  beda  oT  the  Ap- 
ennine  range,  aod  are  compnaed  of  aanU 
clar,  raarl.  and  calcanona  tnh. 
lab-apla*I(inb-ap-lk-alXa.     Underttw 
apex:  of  or  pertaEnlng  l»  the  part  jnt 


I  or  Uilng  ODder  w 

InbMliUttlC;  BabuntoiU  (mh-a-kwa 
aub-atw6-n^.  a.  (iT  nib.  nnder,  and  n; 
water.)    1.  Being  nnder  water  or  bem 


-  isk'noldX  ■.    In 

amw.   apulied  to  (he  nace  between  tha 

afachnold  merabrana  and  tha  pit  nater. 

Bnb-urbOIMOtltt  (■■b-lr'hor^a'^t],  ■. 


;V«.     Ap 
to  the  ai 


Bab-arette  (anUrktlk) 

ngloa  or  cUniata  n     ~ 
proilniatelj  arctic. 
Bnbarcnatod  (tnb^'ka  It-ed).  a.    Haring 


SnlmiTstion 

ancient  cnate.. _. 

itowaL  on  the  part  of  the 


T  ft'tfumX  <•-     [L.  (lift, 

betnthtng  ij  the  te- 
■•" 1.  of  tnarriage 


BolMMnl  (nbWml),  a. 


aa;.v.' 


.  fvbtri'ditiimif,  fraoi  rtiAawitfp,  to 
Dndsntand  or  mpplr  ■  wonl  omitted  mt. 
nnder,  and  audio,  to  hear.]    Tbe  act  of 

nsderataDdlng  avmMhlng  n-* 

that  which  la  nndei^Dodor 


Bnlwxlllu;  (nb-ak^-U-rl).  a.  (1.  nft. 
undcr.and  arifla,lheamip]t]  I.OndartiM 
armpit  or  tbe  cairl^olUunrtDg.  'Tiillail 
(dry  feaUiera.'  Ptmant^—i.  In  toL  pland 
nnder  Ibe  aill  or  angle  formed  by  the  branch 
of  a  plant  with  tbe  atam  or  bj  a  taal  *ltb 
the  Itnneh. 

Sub-bua,  Bub-lMM  (aub'bia,  nVfaMl  n. 
I  n  niMtie,  tbe  deepaet  pedal  •lopmlbalowaat 
iwitea  nt  an  organ.  Galled  alao  SbA-bountoL 
-  (nVbtKlIX  n.     An  InfMor  or 


flnb-boimlen  ^ub-bH^enl  n  [PnAi  mb^, 
Hi?d  Ft  froDFrfeit.  a  baaa  T  Same  as  SiA-btut 

Snb-moldal  (Nb-bii-M-ol).  m.  Kelal}^ 
or  lielonglng  to  the  order  of  aubbrachiana. 

Sab-bratO^M  (nh-bri-kl-i-ltil.  o  jt 
A  group  of  nialacopterrgloDB  flahea     dea 

MALACOPtlRVaU 

BnbbmdlUlLlauh-bii'kl-an).!!.  ando.  fta* 
of  or  beloD^ng  to  tbe  group  Snb-hnchlalea. 
Snb-brMdCiu&brMKn.  AdlitlncUyouitked 


IralXa.    l.BelngDnder 
r  central,  bnt not  quite. 

.     Tep'utT  oi  the  precentor  of  a  ca- 
thedral.     '  Siib-diajiivw  of  Heafen'a  har- 

Bab«&0iilAr(sub4«i'ka-itr).a.    Somewhak 

io:a^^MtdnvSiA.  n.    k  mMlrltlnn  oC  & 
clau,  coiuletlDg  of  orden  allied  loacertate 

8iibela«lail(nb-k1iVI-an),a.  [L.  nk.nwdar. 

and  emit,  a  kcT,  aaed  In  aeu  of  Or.  Ux^ 

on.  ponnd;       ii.  3c.  abntie:       f.  Ss  Ug. 
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BUBBMO 


tke  eaQjir-boire.]  Sitimtod  ander  the  clav- 
kl«  or  coUsr-boiie;  u,  the  txtbdavian  retan 
nui  artertea.    See  Thobjul 

Sllb-OldllllllUEr  (■ab-ko-hun'ndr),  0.  Ingeol 
^nirasiniAtely  oolnnmar. 

Bob-oomiiitttee  (sab-koiii*ixiire\  n.  A.t 
onder  committee;  »  pari  or  diwon  of  a 
eommlttee. 

tab-OQamirMMd  ^b-kom-prettQt  a.  Par- 
ttallj  or  somewbat  compttmed;  not  fatly 
oira|ireesed 

tttb-eoncaT«(iiib-koiilciTXa.  SHgfaUy  con- 
care     (Hmrn. 

SiilMSmAMiiUtlbto  (nib-kon-fonn'a-blX  a. 
Paftially  oonformable. 

Bab-ooiilQaI(inb'kon^-al)^a.  SUglttlycani- 
cai 

flol^-OOOiOlOlll  (■nb-konttm).  a.  1.  Par- 
tially or  leebly  oonsciona.— {.OccurringviUi- 
ooi  an  attendant  oomciouBneta :  said  of 
atattaof  the  lonL 

9llb-00iuMDatiOll(nb^on-steM&''ihon),n. 
A  subordinate  or  secondary  constenation. 

•ttb-OOBtnet  (svhicon-trakt).  n.  A  con- 
tract under  a  previous  contract 

lln^  miatnUTtafl  (sub-kon-traktred).  a.  Con- 
tracted after  a  former  contract;  betrothed 
Cor  the  seeond  ttme. 

TT^  At  to  stt^-amtrmOHt to  tli3»\ixd. 

And  I,  fes  lu^bBsa*  cimnixBct  your  bms.  Sh^it, 


(Bnb-kon-timkr6r).  n.  One 
[ea  a  poruon  of  a  contract^  as  for 
work,  from  the  principal  contractor. 
loSMxnitruyCsnb-koQtra-rQ^  1.  Contruy 
in  an  inferior  aegreei  In  i^com.  when  two 
afanOar  trlani^  are  so  placed  as  to  hare  a 
oomuMo  an^  at  their  vertei,  and  yet  their 
Uaaea  not  parallel,  they  are  said  to  be  aulh 
*ontnuy,  aa  the  triangles  ACB,  CDS.  In  such 
trian^lea  the  anises  at  tiie  baaea  are  equal. 
Ii«ft  on  the  coirtcary  sidea— AilKOoitfrnry 
aeati<m^  in  gtam,  the  sec- 
tion ox  an  oibBqiie  cone 
with  a  circular  base^  cut 
tvT  a  plane  not  parallel  to 
the  base,  but  inclined  to 
tlie  axis  ao  that  the  section 
fs  a  drele  In  tiiia  case 
the  plaae  of  the  seotioD, 
and  Ibe  aeotioa  of  the 


an  *|uany  iaoUned 
te  the  azia.  bat  the  in- 
^Baatioaa  are  in  opposite 
^trectioaa.  — t.  In  tcaie  <«). 


applied  t*  the  parlicnlar 
amrmatire       proposition 

thapaslicnlar  nefatiTe  propositfon.witfa 


rtlatioB  to  the  onirerBal  affirmative  proposi 
ttoa  and  the  ncdversal  negative  proposition 
above  then,  wliich  have  the  aame  subject 
and  predicate;  thua,  'some  man  is  mortal,' 
mad  '  some  man  ia  not  mortal.*  are  «u6-eon> 
tnry  propoaitions.  with  relation  to  'eveir 
man  Is  niartal,'and '  no  man  is  mortal,' which 
artooBtrariea.  (6)AppUed  to  the  relation  be- 
tween two  attributes  which  co-exist  in  the 
aaaia  subetanee,  yet  in  snoh  a  way  that  the 
Bfirv  there  ia  of  one  the  less  there  is  of  the 
other 

Sllb-oantrai7(sob-konlra-ziXn>  lalogiCttL. 
•ab-contrary  proposition. 

Sob-oordtete  (snVkoi'dAtX  a>  Somewhat 
cordate;  in  shape  somewhat  like  a  heart;  as, 
a  an^-oovxfoCtf  leaf. 

Sa]H)Oftal  (sab-koatal),  a.  VL  tub,  under, 
and  oaeta,  arih.]  Situated  under  or  between 
the  rfba. — Smbiot*iU  imuefet,  the  internal 
fiitf  n  <iatal  mnaclea. 

Sabermidml  (Rih-krft'ni-alX  a.  Under  the 
craniinn  or  sknlL 

SVtMSTBtallilfte  (sub-krislal-bi),  a.  Imper- 
fectly cryatallixed. 

Wmh€fatmaitcnM  (tnb-kft-tifn«-us).  a,  ntu- 
atad  under  the  iktn.  In  amU.  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  i^atyama  myoldea  muscle,  and 
t0  some  nerves,  vessels,  fflands,  Ac.,  which 
are  verv  saperflciaL— Ai&«uCan«otte  §aw.  a 
aar^icai  instrument  by  which  bony  sections 
BtaT  be  made  without  large  incisions  in  the 
flcalL  —SubatUmeanM  tffringe,  an  instrument 
fbr  tnlectinc  medicinal  solutions  beneath 


(aob-kii-tikni-lAi^.  a.     Being 
the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin. 
9th<jifntMcid  (sub-si-UnMrik-al).  o.    Ap- 

prmdmately  or  Imperfectly  cylindrical 
#rtdeagOH  <suyd<-knX  n.  .SccCcs  the  lowest 
of  the  greater  orders  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
f^nreh.    Hia  ofllce  is  to  assist  the  deacon 

•■tdua  coniy .  lttbda«ff(mthlp  (sub'd^-kn- 
n.  aol/di-kn-aiilpX  n.  The  order  and  oflloe 
^    enbdaaoon    m   the    Boman    Catholic 


BuMean  (sub'ddn),  n.  An  mider  dean;  a 
dean's  subetitute  or  vloegerenl 

Subdeanery  (sub'ddn-dr-i),  n.  Hie  office 
and  ranic  of  snbdeaa. 

Subdacaaal  (snb-dek'an-al),  a.  Beloting  to 
a  ftubdean  or  snbdeanery. 

Bubdecuple  (sub-dek'QpIX  cl  Containing 
t>ue  part  of  ten.    Johnaon. 

SnbdelG^ate  (sub'del-4i^\  n^  A  subor- 
dinate delegate. 

BuMelegate  (sub-dere-gftt).  d  To  appoint 
to  act  as  BulMialejtate  or  under  anuUier. 

SuMented  (sub-deuf  od),  a.  Indented  be- 
neath. 

ftabdinHNdt  (sub'dg-poz-it),  n.  That  which 
is  deposited  beneath  something  else. 

BnhdarlBOriOUSt  (sub'der-i-ed'^ri-usX  a. 
[L.  prefix  tub,  and  derinonut,  serving  for 
laughter,  ridiculous.  See  Derisiov.  ]  £i- 
diculing  with  moderation  or  delicacy.  Dr. 
ILMort. 

BuMerivatlve  (sub'dd-riv-a-tivX  n.  A  word 
following  another  in  immediate  gnunntati- 
cal  derivation,  or  a  word  derived  from  a 
derivative,  and  not  directly  from  the  root 

Subdlal  (sub-dTalX  a.  (L.  tubdiaUt,  in  the 
open  air,]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  open  air; 
being  under  the  open  sky.    XBareu] 

Bubmalsot  (suVdIa4ekt),  ik  An  hifMor 
dialect;  a  subordinate  or  less  important  or 
prominent  dialect 

8llbdiohotaill7(sub-dIkot'om-iXii.  A  sub- 
ordinate ar  inferior  dichotomy  or  division 
into  pairs;  a  subdivision.  *M.&ny  tubcUehot- 
omiet  of  petty  schisms.'    MiUtm.    (Rare.1 

Bll]>-dllll£ad(sub-di4At'edXa.  Partially  di- 


SnUdlstinetlMi  (anb-dia-tlngk'shanX  n.  A 
subordinate  distinction.  'Needless  diatine- 
tions  and  tmbiittinciiant,'    Sir  M.  HaU. 

BnbditftttOUS  (sub-dl-tish'us).  a.  VL  nik- 
dUUiutf  from  tubdo,  tubdituan^  to  snoatitute 
—tub,  under,  and  do,  to  give.]  Put  secretly 
in  the  place  of  something  else ;  foisted  in. 
[Bare.] 

Bubdhvnliy  (sub^ii-vAr'si-fl).  v.e.  To  di- 
versify again  wliat  is  already  diversified. 
(Rare.) 

Subdivide  (sub-di-vIdO.  v.t  pret  A  m.  tub- 
divided;  ppr.  mbdimdinff.  (L.  tmdiwid*. 
See  Divide.]  To  divide  the  parts  of  into 
more  parts;  to  part  into  snldtvidons ;  to 
divide  again,  as  what  has  already  been  di- 
vided.   Ii.  Waltmi. 

The  proirenies  of  Cham  iind  Japhet  swanned  i>to 
colonies,  and  those  cokmies  were  subdividid  faito 
■auty  ochem.  Dfydtn. 

BuMlVlde  (sub-di-vfd'),  «.!  To  be  subdi- 
vided :  to  separate  or  go  apart  into  subdi- 
visions. 

Amongst  some  men  a  sect  is  sufficiently  thougftt 
to  be  reproved,  if  it  suhdividet  and  brealcs  into  littie 
fractions,  or  cbangcs  hs  o«rn  opinions.  7«r.  TmyUr. 

BnbdiTlno  (sub-di-vfnO,  a.  Divine  in  a  par- 
tial or  lower  d^ree. 

BubdlvlBlble  (sub-di-viz'i-bl),  a.  Suscepti- 
ble of  subdivision. 

BubdIvlBlon  (sub-di-vi'xhonXn.  I.The  act  of 
subdividing  or  separating  a  part  into  smaller 
parts. 

When  my  of  the  parts  of  anv  Idea  are  farther  di- 
vided, in  order  to  a  clear  capUcatioa  of  the  whole, 
this  is  callad  a  suddivisum.  IVatU. 

2.  The  part  of  a  thing  made  by  subdividing: 
the  part  of  a  larger  part 

In  the  decimal  table,  the  suhttivisiotu  of  the  cubit. 
as  span,  palm,  and  diffit.  are  deduced  from  the 
shorter  cu  bit.  A  rbtUh  not. 

BnbdolOUS  (sul/do-lus),  a.  [L.  tuhdolut, 
cunning,  sly— «tt6, and  doXvut,  deceit]  Some- 
what crafty;  sly;  cunning;  artful;  deceit- 
ful 'Illusive  simulations  and  mMoI(m«  ar- 
tifices.' Barrma.  'His  tubdoUmt  serenity 
and  treacherous  calm,  as  of  a  faithless  sum- 
mer sea.'    Wegt  Rev. 

BubdomliiantCsub-domln-antXn.  In  muaie, 
the  fourth  note  of  the  diatonic  scale  lying  a 
tone  under  the  dominant  or  fifth  of  the  scale. 
Thus  in  the  scale  of  C,  F  is  the  subdominant, 
and  O  the  dominant;  when  O  is  the  tonic  or 
key-note,  C  is  the  subdominant,  and  D  the 
dominant,  when  D  is  the  tonic  Q  is  the  sub- 
dominant  and  A  the  dominant,  and  so  on 
proceeding  by  fifths. 

Bubdiuible  (sub-da'a-bl).a.  Capable  of  being 
subdued;  conquerable. 

Bubdnal  (sub-da'alV  n.  The  act  of  subdu- 
ing. *  The  suMimZ  of  the  passions.'  Ifar- 
burtotk 

Bubdiice,  Subduct  (sub-dQs'.  sob-duktO.  v.t 
pret  &  pp.  eHbdueed,  tubdueted;  ppr.  sub- 
dueing,  tubducting.  [L.  tubdueo,  eubduc- 
turn— tub,  under,  and  dtteo.  to  draw,  to 
lead.]  L  To  withdraw;  to  take  away.  '  Pur- 


chased with  money  tuMnefedf  rem  the  shop. ' 

How  well  miKht  you  tiave  tbooelit.  our  mnnter  is 
not  tttdtlitced,  but  risen.  M/.  Mr//. 

2.  To  subtract  by  arithmetical  operation. 

If  out  of  that  supposed  hifinite  multitude  of  ante- 
cedent generation  we  should  by  the  operation  of  the 
trnderstanding  fmtdmtt  ten,  wbethcr  we  xttMttft  tluit 
number  of  ten.'  tec.  Sir  M.  HmU. 

Snbdufi^on  (sub-duk'shoBX  ^  l.  The  act 
of  subducting,  taldtig  away,  or  withdrawing. 
Bp.  llaU.—l.  Arithmetical  sulitiuctiDU.  Sir 
M.tiaiU. 

Subdue  (snb-dfiO.  v.t  pret  A  pp.  tubdwd; 
ppr.  ntbduinff.  [O.Fr.  satcfHwr,  tasubdae, 
from L. tub, under, and  duco, to  lead. ]  l.l>o 
conquer  and  bring  into  pennanent  suhjeo- 
tion ;  to  reduce  under  dooinioo ;  as,  Cn;sar 
eubdued  ^e  Ganls;  Augustus  tuhdned 
Egypt.  In  this  sease  the  word  implies  oot»- 
9«M(  or  tanquithing,  but  it  iropliea  also 
more  permanence  of  subjection  to  the  con- 
quering power  than  eiUier  of  these  worda 
'John  of  Gaunt  which  did  stiMue  the  great- 
est part  of  Spain. '  Skak.  —2.  To  overpower 
by  superior  toroe ;  to  gain  the  viotoiy  over: 
to  bnng  under;  to  vanquish.  *  Tugged  fur 
life  and  was  by  strength  tubdtud.*    Sk^Uc. 

Lay  hold  upon  Mm ;  If  he  do  reaisC 
Stiittm  bhn  at  his  perlL  SJ^aJt. 

8.  To  ovBTooree  by  dlsciidiiit;  to  bring  un- 
der, as  what  is  refractory ;  to  tame ;  aa.  to 
tubdue  the  passions ;  to  tubdue  a  8tnbl)om 
child.— C  To  prevail  over  bysomemiM  or 
softening  influence;  to  overcome,  as  1iy 
kindness,  persuasion,  entreaties,  or  other 
mild  means;  to  gain  complete  sway  over; 
to  melt;  to  soften;  as,  to  fuMae  one  by  ar 
gument  or  entreaties. 

My  heartli  snbtbted 
E««n  to  the  very  qaaltty  af  ay  lord. 

Ifauffht 
ThcKla  enioyM  wwe  weiCby  ta  mdni 
Tkesoalafonii.  MUttM. 

Claspt  hands  and  that  urttieuaiy  arace 
Of  sweet  ■awtmeea  ntUaud  wtt  «»e  alie  spake. 

Ttitttynn. 

5.  To  bring  down;  to  reduce. 

Nothini;  could  have  sithdtfd  nature 
To  such  a  lowness,  but  his  unktnd  dawglners. 

Skak. 

6.  To  tone  down;  to  soften;  to  make  leas 
glaring  in  tone  or  colour,  in  this  sense  gen- 
erally a  part  participle;  as,  tmbdntd  colours; 
a  tubdutd  light.— 7.  To  improve  by  cultiva- 
tion; to  make  mellow. 

Nor  is*t  anwboleaofBa  ta  nttJim  the  laad 
By  often  exercise.  Mitjr. 

—Conqner,Vanquiek,SM>du4,dDC.  Seeunder 
Conquer.  —  Stm.  To.  conquer,  overpower, 
overcome,  vanquish,  crun,  tame,  reduce, 
subjugate,  oppress,  soften,  melt 

Bubduemeni  (sub-dft'mentX  n.  Conquest 
Shak. 

Subduer  (sub-dfi'^),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  sulKlues;  one  who  conquers  and  brings 
into  sublection;  a  conoueror;  a  tamer. 

Bubdulcid  (sub-dursia),  a.  [L.  prefix  tub, 
and  duleit,  sweet  ]  Somewhat  sweet ;  sweet- 
ish.   Evelyn.    [Rare] 

Subduple  ( snb-dQ'pl ),  a.  [L.  tub,  and  d«- 
plut,  double.  ]  Containing  one  part  of  two. 
—Subduple  ratio,  in  math,  the  mtio  of  1  to 
S ;  thus  3  to  6  is  a  tubdupU  ratio,  as  6  to  8 
is  a  duple  ratio. 

SubdupUcate (snb-dfi'pllkfiti  a.  [Subtatd 
duplicate.  ]  In  TnatA.exnressed  by  the  square 
root;  as,  the  tubdupHe&U  ratio  of  two 
quantities,  that  is.  the  ratio  of  their  sqnare 
roots.     Thus  the  subdnplicate  ratio  of  a 

to  b  is  the  ratio  of  y/a  to  y/b,  or  It  Is  the 
ratio  whose  duplicate  is  that  of  a  to  6.  The 
term  is  little  used  by  modem  mathemati- 
oians. 

Sub-dural  (sub-dfi'ralX  a.  In  anal  applied 
to  a  space  between  the  dura  mater  and  the 
subjacent  arachnoid  membrane. 

Bub -editor  (sub-ed^t-«r).  n.  An  assistant 
editor  of  a  periodical  or  other  publication. 

Bttbelonnttt  (8ul>-^long'gAt).  a.  Not  fully 
elongated;  somewhat  elongated. 

Bub-epldermal  (sub-e-pi-d*i'roal),a.  Lying 
immediately  under  the  epidermis,  or  scarf- 
skin  or  outer  bark;  as,  euo-epidenncU  layers 
of  cellular  tissue. 

Bubequal  (sub-^walX  a.    Kearl  v  equal. 

Bubentte  (sfin}6r-&t).  n.  [L.  nwer.  cork.] 
(C«HuMs04.)    A  salt  of  suberic  acid. 

Bubereoui  (bQ  M'rd-us),  a.  Of  the  nature 
of  cork;  snberose. 

Suberic  (sa-bdr'ikX  a.  [Fr.  tubMqus.  See 
SUBBRATB.]  Pertaining  to  cork.— 5ie6ene 
acid  (C8H14O4),  an  acid  substance  produced 
by  treating  rasped  cork  with  nitric  acid.  It 
is  also  produced  when  nitric  acid  acts  on 


Ah*  8c.  loeft;     g,  go;     j,joh;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  ting;     ih,  CAen;  th,  fAin;     w,  trig;    wh,  10/tig;    zh,  arare.— See  Kkt. 
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stearic  acid,  margaric  acid,  oleic  acid,  and 
other  fatty  bodies.  It  forms  small  granular 
crystals ;  its  acid  powers  are  but  feeble ;  it 
is  very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  in  alcohol, 
and  ether ;  it  fuses  at  about  800*.  and  sub- 
limes in  acicular  crystals. 

8ul>erlii,  Suberlne(8ul)6r-in),n.  (L-suber, 
the  cork-tree.)  The  name  given  to  the  cel- 
lular tissue  of  cork  after  the  various  soluble 
matters  have  been  removed  >  by  the  action 
of  water  and  alcohol  It  is  a  form  of  cellu- 
lose. 

Saberose (suVerOs), a.  [L. tub, and enmu, 
ffnawed.]  In  hot  having  the  appearance  of 
being  gnawed;  appearing  as  if  a  little  eaten 
or  gnawed. 

8u1)ero8e»  Suberous  (8ai>«r-d8,  sfll>«r-u8X 
a.  [From  L.  suber,  cork.)  Of  the  nature 
or  texture  of  cork;  corky;  soft  and  elastic. 

Sub-fkunlly  (sub'fa-mi-ll).  n.  In  nat.  hiit. 
a  subdivision  of  a  family;  a  subordinate 
family. 

8ub-fiBadatlon  (sub-fa-d&'shon),  n.  Same 
MM  Std>4f\feudation. 

It  seems  most  probable  that  this  practice,  which  is 
called  sMb-ftudation  or  sub4nfeudauoB.  began  while 
the  feud  was  only  for  life.  Br^ttgham. 

8ul>-feu(latO^  (sub^fld'a-to-ri),  n.  An  in- 
ferior  tenant  who  held  a  feud  from  a  feuda- 
tory of  Uie  crown  or  other  superior. 

The  smaller  proprietors  or  feudatories  of  the  prince 
had,  of  course,  proportionably  few  inferior  vassals, 
or  sub'/fudaterut.  Srottgham. 

SuMllyroUB  (sub-fTbrnsX  a-  Somewhat  or 
slightly  fibrous. 

SuDfOBSll  (sub-fos'sil),  a.  Applied  to  re- 
mains only  partially  fossilized. 

SullAillilgailoll  (sub'fQ-mi-ga^shon),  n.  [L 
tub!fumigatio.'\  A  species  of  charm  by 
smoke.    See  Supfumioation. 

SubfUsk,  Bubfoiooai  (sub-fusk',  sub-fus'- 
kus),  a.  [L.  $%^u»<m»—9Mb^  slightly,  and 
/ttMctu,  dark,  dusky,  gloomy.]  Dusldsh;  mo- 
derately dark :  brownish ;  tawny.  '  Curtains 
ntb/xuk.'    Shenstone.    (Rare.) 

SuteelattnooB  (sub-Je-laf in-us),  a.  Imper- 
fectly or  partially  gelatinous. 

Subgeneno  (sub-Jd-ner'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  subgenus. 

BubgenUB  (sub'J^nus),  n.  A  subdivision  of 
a  genus  comprising  one  or  more  species. 

8UDget»t  a.    Subject.    Chaucer. 

Subglaoial  (sub-gl&'shi-alX  a.  Belonging  to 
the  under  side  of  a  glacier;  under  a  glacier; 
as,  a  tubglaeial  stream. 

Sub -globose  (sub-gldl/dsX  «•  Not  quite 
globose. 

Bubglobolar  (sub-glob'O-l^rX  a.  Having  a 
form  approaching  to  globular. 

SubglumaoeouB  (sub-gm-ma'shusX  a. 
Somewhat  glumaceous. 

Sub-goyemor  (sul/guv-^m-ftrX  n.  An  un- 
der or  subordinate  governor. 

Bubgrannlar  (sub-gran'fl-16r),  a.  Somewhat 
granular. 

Bub-group  (sub'grOpV  n.  In  scientific  classi- 
fications, the  subdivision  of  a  group.    Dar- 

Bubbastatlon  (sub-has-ta'shonX  n.  [L.  iub- 
htutatio,  iubhastaiionUt  from  mbhtuto,  to 
sell  by  public  auction— ^ni6.under,  and  ha»ta, 
a  spear.  ]  A  public  sale  of  property  to  the 
highest  bidder;  a  sale  by  auction :  so  called 
from  the  Roman  practice  of  planting  a  spear 
on  the  spot  where  a  public  sale  was  to  take 
place.    Bp.  Burnet 

Subbomblendlc  (sub-hom-blendlk),  a.  In 
get^.  a  term  applleid  to  rocks  containing  dis- 
seminated hornblende. 

Bubbumerata  t  (sub-hfi'md^-ftt),  v.t.    QL 

greflx  $ub,  and  humerus,  the  shoulder.)  To 
ear  by  placing  a  shoulder  under ;  to  take 
on  one^s  shoulders.    Feltham. 

BublnouBatlon  t  (8ub-in'kfi-za''shon\  n.  (L. 
JTU^,  under,  and  ineueatio,  accusation.)  A 
slight  charge  or  accusation.    Bp.  HcUl. 

Bubindlcate  (subin'di-k&tl  v.t  To  indi- 
cate by  signs ;  to  indicate  in  a  less  degree. 
[Rare). 

Bttbixidloation  (sub-in'di-ka'^shon),  n.  The 
act  of  indicating  by  signs;  a  slight  indication. 

The  types  of  Christ  serve  to  the  subtHdication  and 
shadowing  of  heavenly  things.  Barrow. 

Bublnducet  (sub-in-dus^  v.t  To  insinuate; 
to  suggest ;  to  offer  or  bring  into  consider- 
ation imperfectly  or  indirectly.  Sir  E. 
Derina. 

Bubinxert  (sub-in-f^rQ^  v.t  and  ».  To  infer 
or  deduce  from  an  inference  already  made. 
Bp.  HdO. 

Bumnlieudation  (8ub-fai'ffi-d&''8hon).  n. 
In  law,  (a)  the  act  of  enfeoffing  by  a  tenant 
or  feoffee  out  of  lands  which  he  holds  of  Uie 
crown  or  other  superior;  the  act  of  a  greater 


baron  who  grants  land  or  a  smaller  manor 
to  an  inferior  person;  a  feudal  subletting. 
(6)  Under  tenancy. 

The  widow  is  immediate  tenant  to  the  heir,  by  a 
kind  of  sMbi^/kMdatioH  or  under  tenancy. 

BttukstoH*. 

Bubingresfliont  (sub-in-gre'shonX  n.  Secret 
entrance.    Boyle, 

Bubltanet  (>uVi-t&n),n.  A  sudden.  Milton. 

BubltaneouBt  (sub-f-ta'nS-usX  a,  [L.  nM- 
taneus,  sudden,  from  iubitui,  sudden.  See 
Sudden.)   Sudden;  hasty. 

Bubltaneouflnesst  (sub-i-t&'nd-us-nesX  n. 
Suddenness. 

Bubltanyt  (sul/it-a-niX  a.    Sudden. 

Bublto  C>ft't)i-td).  (It  See  SuBiTAMiBOUS.) 
In  mime,  quickly;  suddenly:  a  term  of  direc- 
tion; as,  volti  subito,  turn  (the  leaO  quickly. 

Bublacent  (Bub-j^sent),  a.  [L.  mbjaceni. 
auimoentit,tTom  tubjaeeo,  to  lie  under— «u6, 
under,  and  jaeeo,  to  lie. )  L  Lying  under  or 
below;  in  geol.  a  term  applied  to  rocks,  beds, 
or  strata  which  lie  under  or  are  covered  bv 
others.— 2.  Being  in  a  lower  situation, though 
not  directly  beuMth. 

The  superficial  parts  of  mooiftains  are  washed 
away  by  rains,  and  borne  down  ttp<m  the  subjacent 
plains.  fVccdward. 

BubJect  (suVjekt).  a.  [L.  tvbjeeitui,  pp.  of 
tut^do,  to  throw,  place,  or  bring  under— 
auh,  under,  and  jaeio,  to  throw  (whence  o6- 
ject,  eject,  inject,  Ac.).]  1.  Placed  or  situate 
under.  'Above  the imt/ec( plain.'  I^penaer. 
2.  Being  under  the  power  and  dommion  of 
another. 

Esau  was  nerer  subject  to  Jacob.       Locke. 
Scotland,  though  in  name  an  independent  king- 
dom, was  during  more  than  a  century  really  treated, 
in  many  re^>ects.  as  a  subject  province.    Maeattiay, 

8.  Exposed ;  liable,  from  extraneous  or  in- 
herent causes ;  as,  a  country  mibjeet  to  ex- 
treme heat  or  cold;  a  person  tuijeet  to 
attaclcB  of  fever. 

Most  subject  is  the  fattest  soO  to  weeds.     Shak. 

All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay.    Dryden. 

4.  Being  that  on  which  anything  operates, 
whether  intellectual  or  material;  as,  the 
subject  matter  of  a  discourse. —5.  Submissive; 
obedient  Tit  iii.  L— Stn.  Liable,  exposed, 
obnoxious,  subordinate,  subservient,  infe- 
rior. 

Bubject  (sul/JektX  n.  [See  the  adjective.) 
L  One  who  is  placed  under  the  authority, 
dominion,  or  influence  of  some  one  else ; 
speciflcidly,  one  that  owes  all^^iance  to  a 
sovereign  and  is  governed  by  his  laws;  one 
who  lives  under  the  protection  of,  and  owes 
alliance  to,  a  government;  as,  the  natives 
of  Great  Britain  are  subjects  of  the  British 
government;  the  natives  of  the  United  States 
and  naturalized  foreigners  are  subjects  of 
the  federal  government;  men  in  free  govern- 
ments are  subjects  as  well  as  citizens;  as 
citizens  they  enjoy  rights  and  franchises,  as 
subjects  they  are  bound  to  obey  the  laws. 
'My  subject  with  my  subjects  under  him.' 
Tennyson. 

The  subject  must  obey  his  prince,  because  God 
commands  it.  and  human  laws  require  it       Stvift. 

2.  A  person  as  the  recipient  of  certain  treat- 
ment ;  one  who  or  that  which  is  e]q;>osed  or 
liable  to  something. 

Alack,  alack,  that  heaven  should  practise  straUgems 
Upon  so  soft  a  subject  as  mjrsclf.  Shak. 

What,  have  I  'scaped  love-letters  in  the  holiday- 
time  of  my  beauty,  and  am  now  a  subject  for  them  ? 

Shak. 

8.  One  who  or  that  which  is  the  cause  or 
occasion  of  something. 
I  am  the  unhappy  subject  cli  these  quarrels.    Shak. 

4.  That  which  is  brought  under  or  submitted 
to  any  physical  operation  or  process ;  spe- 
cifically, a  dead  body  for  the  purposes  of 
dissection. — 5.  That  on  which  any  mental 
operation  is  performed;  that  which  is  spoken 
of,  thought  of,  or  treated  of  or  handled ; 
as,  a  subject  of  discussion  before  the  l^:is- 
lature ;  a  subject  of  negotiation. 

O  sure  I  am,  the  wits  of  former  davs 
To  subjects  worse  have  given  admiring  praise. 

Shak. 
This  subject  for  heroic  song  pleased  me.      Milton. 

6.  The  hero  of  a  piece ;  the  person  who  is 
treated  of;  the  principal  character— 7.  In 
logic,  that  term  of  a  proposition  of  which 
the  other  is  affirmed  or  denied.  Thus  in 
the  proposition  '  Plato  was  a  philosopher.' 
Plato  is  the  subject,  philosopher  being  itis 
predicate,  or  that  which  is  affirmed  of  the 
subject  Also  in  the  proposition, '  No  man 
living  on  earth  can  be  completely  happy,' 
man  liring  on  earth  is  the  subject,  can  be 
is  the  affirmative  particle  or  copulative,  and 
completely  happy  is  the  predicate,  or  that 


which  is  denied  of  the  subject  —8.  In  aram. 
that  which  is  spoken  of;  that  of  which  any- 
thing is  affirmed;  the  nominative  of  a  verb. 
9.  In  phiUis.  (a)  the  mind,  soul,  or  personality 
of  the  thinker— the  Effo;  the  thinking  agent 
or  principle.  The  ob)eet  is  its  correlative^ 
and  uniformly  expresses  anything  or  every- 
thine  external  to  the  mind ;  everything  or 
anyuing  distinct  from  it— the  non-Ego. 
The  universe  itself,  when  considered  at  a 
unique  existence,  is  an  object  to  the  thinker^ 
and  the  very  subject  itself  (the  mind)  ca& 
become  an  ol)ject  by  being  psychologically 
considered.  These  correlatives,  subjeU  and 
object,  correspond  to  tiie  first  most  import- 
ant distinction  in  philosophy,  vix.  the  ori- 
ginal antithesis  of  self  and  not-aell 

You  think,  and  what  does  thinking  include?  Mani- 
festly a  subject  and  an  object— a  thmkii^  being  and 
thought  itself.  J.  D.  Atoretl. 

Q>)  That  in  which  any  quality,  attribute,  or 
relation  inheres,  or  to  which  any  of  these 
appertains;  substance;  substratum. 


That  which  manifests  its  qualltie*— in  other  words* 
that  in  which  the  appearing  causes  inhere,  that  to 
which  they  belong— is  called  their  subfect,  or  sub- 
stance, or  substratum.  Sir  IV.  HamUSom, 

10.  In  mugie,  the  principal  phrase  or  theme 
of  a  movement,  from  which  all  the  subor- 
dinate ideas  sprUig  or  are  developed.  —11.  In 
the  fine  arts,  the  Incident  chosen  by  an  ar- 
tist; the  design  of  a  composition  or  picture; 
anything  which  constitutes  the  object  or 
aim  of  any  work  of  art— Stm.  Matter,  ma- 
terials, theme,  topic. 

Bubject  (sub-jektO.  v.t  L  To  bring  under 
power  or  dominion;  to  subdue;  to  bring 
under  sway;  as,  Alexander  fuMected  a  great 
part  of  the  civilized  world  to  his  dominion. 

(He  confederates  tol 
Subject  his  coronet  to  his  crown  ana  bend 
The  dukedom  yet  unbow'd.  ShmM. 

In  tills  and  other  meanings  seldom  used  ab- 
solutely, that  is,  without  words  expmaive 
of  the  thing  to  which  another  is  made  sub- 
ject—2.  To  put  under;  to  lay  under. 

In  one  short  view  subjected  to  our  eye. 

Gods,  emperors,  heroes,  sages,  beauties  Ue.     P^. 

8.  To  expose ;  to  make  liable  or  obnoxious; 
as,  credulity  siubjeeU  a  person  to  impodtiona 

If  the  vessels  yield,  it  subjects  the  person  to  all  the 
inconveniences  of  an  erroneous  drciuation. 

4.  To  submit;  to  make  accountable. 

God  is  not  bound  to  subject  his  waysof  operatioa 
to  the  scnithiy  of  our  thoughts.  L^cke. 

5.  To  make  subservient  *  Subjected  to  his 
service  angel  wings.*  Milton.— fi.  To  cause 
to  undergo;  to  expose,  as  in  chemical  or 
other  operations;  as,  to  sutne^  a  substance 
to  a  white  heat;  to  subject  it  to  a  rigid  test 

Bubjected  (sub-jekf  ed),  p.  and  a.  1.  Sub- 
jacent '  Down  the  cliff  as  fast  to  the  sub- 
jected plain.'  Milton.— 2.i  Having  the  oua- 
littes  of  a  subject  at  opposed  to  a  sovereign. 

Subiected  titm. 
How  can  you  say  to  me  I  am  a  king?        SAah. 

8.  t  Becoming  a  subject:  due  from  a  subject 
Shak.  —4.  Beduced  to  the  dominion  of  an- 
other; enslaved. 

He  is  the  most  subjected,  the  most  enslaved,  who  i» 
so  in  his  understanding.  Locke. 

Bubjection  (sub-jek'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
subjecting  or  subduing;  the  act  of  vanquish- 
ing and  bringing  under  the  dominion  of 
another.  '  The  conquest  of  the  kingdom  and 
the  svil^ectian  of  the  rebels.'  Sir.  M.  Hols. 
2.  The  state  of  being  under  the  power,  con- 
trol, and  government  of  another ;  service. 
'  Both  in  wMecitian  now  to  sensual  appetite.' 
MHixm. 

Because  the  subjection  of  the  body  is  by  nataral 
necessity  the  subjection  of  the  will  unto  God  voltttt- 
tary.  we  stand  in  need  of  direction  after  what  tort 
our  wills  may  be  conformed  to  his.  Hooker. 

BubJectiBt  (sul/jekt-istl  n.  One  versed  in 
subiectivism;  a  subjectivist    Edee.  Res. 

Bubjeotiye  (sub-lek'tivX  a.  L  Relating  to 
a  subject  in  a  political  sense.  '  All  subjective 
duty.^  Sir  J.  Davies.  [Rare.}— 8.  Relating 
to  the  subject,  as  opposed  to  the  object  — 
Subjective  and  objective,  in  phUos.  express 
the  distinction  which  in  analysing  every  in- 
tellectual act  we  necessarily  make  between 
ourselves,  the  conscious  suSieet  and  that  of 
which  we  are  conscious,  toe  object  Sub- 
jective applies  to  the  manner  in  which  an 
object  is  conceived  of  by  an  individual  sub- 
ject, and  objective  isexpressive  of  that  which 
truly  beloncs  to  an  object,  which  forma 
part  of  its  character  for  people  at  lar^.  — 
Suf^eetive  truth  or  reality  is  that  which  is 
verified  by  consciouaneai;  objective  tnUA  or 


Fate,  fir,  fat,  f{^;       md,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abtoie;       f.  So.  Csy. 
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nmitlif  b  that  whtch  rattilt* Crom  the  nature 
Kttd  ntlatloo  of  thingf, 

Cettainty  b  dMincubbcd  iato  objective  and  su^ 
ftttrvr:  objective  Is  wbea  the  proposWoo  b  certainly 
true  of  itMlf ;  and  su^/4ttt9t  M  when  we  are  certain 
H  the  tnitk  of  tt.  tVatts. 

X  Applied,  in  UUrmtittt  and  art^  to  a  pro- 
docUon  characterised  by  the  prominence 
«ir«n  to  the  individuality  of  the  author  or 
artiit ;  aa,  the  tubjtetiv  school  of  painting; 
the  writtna  of  Shelley  and  Byron  are  essen- 
tlatly  mbjtetivt;  thedramss  of  Sbakspere 
and  the  noTels  of  Scott  objective. 

Tbry  (tbc  *  nbd'  and  '  Odratey*)  are  m>  purely  ob* 
that  ' 


X«-t*»«' 


tbey 


profeclcd.  as  it  were,  into  thto 
«rttn  haudly  a  j 

ilent  a] 

mutua 

Pruf.  iifddes. 


ii%ihl«  dtunuil  tpbere  «rttfi  haudly  a  tulf/tftnf  trace 
MH^rtnir  to  Ibem.  and  are  sUent  as  the  %t  tn 
crrawit  thetr  own  f^eoesis  and  mutual  relation. 


Its  COO" 


tnlUeettTtly  (sal>-i«k'Uv4iX  <»<».  lu  a  sub- 
jeeUTe  manner;  in  relation  to  the  subject; 
as  existing  in  a  subject  or  mind. 

MM«ottTtnen  (suU.jek'Uy-nesX  n.  SUta 
of  oeinf  sttbjectlTe;  subjectivity. 

SuMcettTillll  (sub-jek'Uv-ixmX  n.  1.  In 
metmpk.  the  doctrine  of  Kant  that  all  human 
knowledge  is  merely  relative,  or  that  we 
rannot  prove  it  to  be  absolute;  the  doctrine 
that  we  cannot  prove  that  what  appears 
tmo  to  OS  must  in  like  manner  appear  true 
loan  Intelligent  beings;  the  doctrine  which 
teUtn  all  knowledge  to  subjective  states  or 
iuuMesskms.    Fleming.  —%.  Same  as  Subjec- 

Bttt||Mttfift(8ob-iekaivistXn.  In metaph. 
uoe  who  holds  the  doctrine  or  doctrines  of 
•oibiectivism. 

WnHtimAwUj  (sub-jekUvl-ti).  n.  l.  The 
state  of  being  sobjective.— 2.  That  which  is 
treated  sobjectively;  that  which  reUtes  or 
pertains  to  self,  or  to  impressions  made  upon 
the  mind.  — S.  The  individuality  of  an  author 
or  artist  as  exhibited  in  his  works. 

toMMttlMB  (snb'jekt-lesX  a-    Having  no 
nbjects. 
The  subject  without  the  kfav  can  do  nothfaw ;  the 
'*J>jm$taM  kkaeL  can  do  sooethinf .  CariyU. 

toMMt-BiAttar  (suVjekt-mat^X  n^  The 
Matter  or  thought  presented  for  consider- 
atioo  In  some  statement  or  discnssion.  'The 
•cyle  and  mtbjeet-ntaUer  of  most  comical 
theatrical  interludes.'  Prynne.  'Thetvfr- 
jtH-wtaUer  of  my  disoonrse.*    Dryden. 

As  CO  the  sukftet-matttr,  words  are  always  to  be 
'  as  baviag  a  reitvd  thereto.    Blacksttm. 

(snb'jekt-nes).  n.  The  state  or 
coadition   of  being  subject;    subjection. 

told—  (sob-j^n.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
leaves  or  capsules  of  the  Indian  hemp. 

MbiJIctbtot  (snb-jU'i.bl).  a.  Capable  of 
being  sobjected.    Jt.  Taylor. 

toKjolll  (sob- joinO.  V- 1  To  add  at  the  end ; 
to  add  siter  something  else  has  been  said 
wr  written:  as,  to  tubjwn  an  argui°ot  or 
.— Stv.  To  afflx.  anntt^  attach,  con- 


toMoilldar  (sab-join'd«rX  n.  A  remark  fol- 
lowing or  sobjoined  to  another,  a  rejoinder. 


tub  jlldiM(subjQ'diseX  rL.1  Before  the 
Jndge ;  not  decided ;  imder  judicial  con- 
sMeratkm. 

SnldOSatt  (sahTJA-git),  t.t  prei  A  pp.  mtb- 
ju^mUd;  ppr.  tubfugeMng.  [L.  t%tbjugo,  ntb- 
jnffmtum^~-iyb,  under,  and  higum,  a  yoke.] 
To  sabd  ne  and  bring  under  the  yoke  of  power 
«r  domlnioo;  to  conquer  by  force,  and  com- 
pel to  enbmit  to  the  goremment  or  absolute 
oootrot  of  another. 

H«  Mmtifngmttd  a  kior.  and  called  him  his  vassal. 

Baktr. 
Im  a  fSev  months  CromweD  tHttfugattd  Ireland  as  it 
•■ad  acvcT  been  tu^ngmUd  dunnf  the  five  centuries 


W  sto^ttrer  vldch  had  elapted  uace  the  landing  of 
dM  ins  Norman  settlers.  Mmtaulay. 


FoMfuiiA,  AtMue,  Subjugate. 

lllt()«gattOB(snb-jA-gi'shonXn.  The  act  of 
sabjucating  or  bringing  under  the  power  or 
absotttte  control  of  another;  subjection. 

9Q!biQgaMiir  (sob'jA-g&t^rX  n.  One  who 
•abjos^tas  or  enslaves;  a  conqueror.    Oofs- 


ta^fttSOlloa  (sub-jnngk'shonX  n.  The  act 
*4  aabjoiaing.  or  state  of  being  subjoined. 

•■l^fBncthri  (snb-jnngk'tiv).  a.  lL.9ubjune- 
hnsj,  Crom  eubjungo,  eubptnetumt  to  join  or 
y«ak»  to—  tub,  onder.  and  jungo,  to  join.] 
1 1  Aat»|oiDed  or  added  to  something  before 
■k*d  IV  vritten. 


(hiao  toore.  ruMmiutive  to  the  form^er.  were 
■Boct  to  be  caaontcd  to  preachers  of  that 
M  Bf,  HmeJk*L 

bi  grmm,  tJesignattng  a  mood  or  form  of 
condition,  hypothesis,  or 


contingency,  generally  subjoined  or  subor- 
dinste  to  another  clause  or  verb,  and  pre- 
ceded by  a  conjunction:  as  in  the  sentence, 
'  If  that  be  the  case  then  I  am  wrong.' 
SuhjunetlTe  (sub-jungk'tivX  n.  in  grwm. 
the  subjtmctive  mood. 

The  SMbjunetivt  (in  English)  is  evidently  passing 
out  of  use.  and  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  will  soon  become  obsolete  altogether. 

G.  P.  Marsh. 

Bub-klogdom  (subldng-dumX  »•  A  subor- 
dinate  kTngdom.  Sub-kingdoine  qfanimale, 
the  great  primary  groups  into  which  the 
animal  kingdom  is  divided,  vis.  Protozoa, 
CcBlenterata.  Annuloida,  Annulosa,  MoUus- 
ca,  and  Yertebrata. 

8uf>-lail&te  (sttbli-n&tX  a.  In  bot  somewhat 
lanate  or  wooUv. 

8alflapitrla&(sub-lap-sa'ri-anX  n.  [L.  tub, 
under,  and  lapeue,  a  sliding,  a  fall]  One 
who  maintains  the  doctrine  that  the  decrees 
of  election  and  reprobation  were  made  by 
Ood  in  foresight  of  and  regard  to  the  fall 
of  Adam  and  the  sin  imputed  to  all  his 
posterity,  wherefore,  in  compassion,  he  de- 
creed to  send  his  Son  to  rescue  a  great  num- 
ber from  their  lost  state,  and  to  accept  his 
obedience  and  death  on  their  acoount  The 
decree  of  reprobation,  according  to  the  Sub- 
lapsarians,  is  nothing  but  a  preterition  or 
non-election  of  persons,  whom  Ood  left  as 
he  found,  involved  in  the  guilt  of  Adam's 
transgreision,  when  he  withdrew  someothers 
as  guilty  ss  the^.  Sublapearian  is  opposed 
to  eupralapeanan. 

BuhUpM^Ul  (sub-Iap-s&'ri-anX  a.  Belat- 
ing  to  the  Sublapsarians  or  to  their  opinions. 
'According  to  the  tublt^Marian  doctrine.' 
Hamnunia.    See  the  noun. 

iilTlblftpiiar*^"^ ""  (sub-lap-s&'ri-an-ismX  n. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Sublapsariana 

SuUapnry  (sub-lap'sa-riX  n.  and  a.  Sub- 
lapsanan. 

Snuate  (sublatX  9.t.  [L.  tubUttum^  supine 
of  toUo,  to  take  away,  to  remove— su6,  un- 
der, and  toUo,  to  raise.]  To  take  or  carry 
away:  to  remove.  *StMated  and  plucked 
away.'    HaU.    [Bare.] 

Where  the  prepositional  lines  are  of  uniform 
breadth,  it  is  hereby  shewn,  that  all  such  oppositioa 
is  snbtattd.  Sir  IV.  HamitUn. 

Snblation  (sub-lA'shon).  n.    [See  Sublatk.] 

The  act  of  taking  or  canying  away.    Bp. 

HaU.    [Rare.] 
BnblatiTe  (subOat-ivX  a.    [See  SmiLATlON.] 

Of  depriving  power;  tending  to  take  awav. 
iuhlaase  (subldsX  n-    in  (aio,  an  under 

lease;  a  lease  of  a  farm,  a  house,  iic. ,  granted 

by  the  original  tenant  or  leaseholder. 
Sub-letsae  (sub-les-sd'X  ^    The  receiver  or 

holder  of  a  sublease. 
Sublet  (sub-letO.  St.    To  underlet;  to  lease 

to  another  person,  the  pariy  letting  being 

himself  lessee  of  the  subject 
Bubleyatlon  (sub-ld-v&'shon),  n.    [L  eubU- 

vatio,  aubUvationUt  from  eublevo,  eubUva- 

tum^  to  lift  up  from  below,  to  raise  up— «u6. 

under,  below,  and  levo^  to  lift,  to  raise.] 

1.  The  act  of  raising  on  high;  elevation.— 

2.  A  rising  or  insurrection.  '  Any  general 
commotion  or  euhlevaUon  of  the  people.' 
Sir  W.  Temple. 

Bub-librarlaii  (8nblI-br&-ri-anX  n.  An  un- 
der librarian;  an  assistant  librarian. 

Sub-lieutenant  (8|iblef-ten-antX  ».  An  in- 
ferior or  second  lieutenant 

Bublisation  (sub-U-g&'shonX  n.    [L.  eubli- 

«atiOt  iubligationie,  from  ewligo,  to  bind 
elow— su6,  under,  below,  and  l^fo,  to  bind.] 
The  act  of  binding  underneath. 
Bublimable  (sub-IIm'a-blX  a-    [From  tub- 
lime.]    Capable  of  being  sublimated.    See 

SUBLDIATION. 

SubUmableneu  (sub-lim'a-bl-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  sublimable. 

8ubll2nary(tub-llm'a-ri).a.  Elevated.  'Each 
tHblimary gncMt'    Drome.    [Rare] 

Sublimate  (sul/li-mitX  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  sti^ 
limated;  ppr.  »%Mimating.  [L.  tuhlimo,  tub- 
limatum,  to  raise,  elevate.  See  Subldck.] 
L  To  bring  (a  solid  substance,  such  as  cam- 
phor or  sulphur)  by  heat  into  the  state  of 
vapour,  which  on  cooling  returns  sgain  to 
the  solid  state.  See  Sublimation.  -  2.  Pig. 
To  refine  and  exalt;  to  heighten;  to  elevate. 

And  as  his  actions  rose,  so  raise  they  still  their  vein. 
In  words  whose  sreight  best  suits  a  sMbiimattd  strain. 

Drydtn. 

BubUmate  (subli-miitX  n.  Anything  which 
is  sublimed ;  the  result  of  a  process  of  sub- 
limation. —Corrontw  nuiiMwate.  See  CoRRo- 
srv'E.— B2ti#  tttblimate  is  a  preparation  of 
mercury  with  flowers  of  sulphur  and  sal 
amrooniacum,  used  in  painting. 


Sublimate  (snbli-mfttX  a.  Brought  into  a 
state  of  vapour  by  heat,  and  again  con- 
densed, as  solid  substances. 

SuUlmatlon  (sub-li-m&'shonX  n.  1.  In  ehein. 
the  act  or  proceM  of  sublimating;  a  process 
by  which  solid  substances  are,  by  tiie  aid 
of  heat,  converted  into  vapour,  which  is 
again  condensed  into  the  solid  state  by  tlie 
application  of  cold.  Sublimation  bears  tlie 
same  relation  to  a  solid  that  distillstinn 
does  to  a  liquid.  Both  processes  purify  tlie 
substances  to  which  they  are  severally  ap- 
plied, by  separating  them  from  tiie  fixed 
and  grosser  matters  with  which  they  are 
connected.  Sublimation  is  nsuallv  con- 
ducted in  one  vessel,  the  product  being  de- 
posited in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  in 
a  solid  state,  and  often  in  the  crystalline 
form,  while  the  impurity  remains  in  the 
lowerpart  If  iodine,  for  example,  i>e  heated 
in  a  Horence  flask  a  purple  vapour  rises, 
which  almost  immediately  condenses  in 
small  brilliant,  dark -coloured  crystals  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  fUsk,  the  impurity 
remaining  In  the  lower.  The  vapour  of 
some  substances  which  undergo  the  process 
of  sublimation  condenses  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  powder  called  /Cowers;  such  are  the 
JUneere  of  sulphur,  jtowert  of  benzoin,  and 
others  of  the  same  kind.  Other  sublimates 
require  to  be  in  a  solid  and  compact  form, 
as  camphor,  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  and 
all  the  sublimates  of  mercurv.— S.  Act  of 
heightening  or  improving;  what  is  highly 
refined  or  purified.  'Religion,  the  perfec- 
tion, refinement,  and  eublimation  of  moral- 
ity.' South.  Used  adjectivelv:  Sublimation 
theory,  in  geoL  and  mining,  the  tiieory  that 
the  matter  of  mineral  veins  was  introduced 
ss  vapour  and  af  terwsrds  condensed. 

Bubllmatory  (subli-mft-to-riX  n.  A  vessel 
used  in  the  process  of  sublimation. 

BubUmatOSy  (sub1i-m&-to-riX  a.  Tending 
to  sublimate;  used  in  sublimation. 

SubUme  (sub-lim'X  a.  [L.  etiblimit,  elevated, 
exalted,  lofty,  sublime;  origin  doubtful. 
UBunlly  supposed  to  be  from  su6^co.  to  lift 
up  from  beneath— Slid,  under,  and  levo,  to 
lift]  1.  High  in  place;  exalted  aloft;  ele- 
vated. 

SubJimt  on  these  a  tow'r  of  steel  is  rear'd. 

Drydtn. 

2.  High  in  excellence;  exalted  bv  nature; 

elevated  far  above  men  in  general  by  lofty 

or  noble  traits :  said  of  persona 

The  age  was  fruitful  in  great  men.  but  if  we  except 
the  tubitm*  Julian  leader,  none,  as  regards  splendour 
of  endowments,  stood  upon  the  same  level  as  Cicero. 

De  QuiHcey. 

8.  Striking  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  gran- 
deur or  power,  physical  or  moral;  calculated 
to  awaken,  or  expressive  of,  awe,  veneration, 
heroic  or  lofty  feelins.  and  the  like ;  lofty : 
grand;  noble:  said  of  a  natural  object  or  of 
sceueiy,  of  an  action  or  conduct,  of  a  dis- 
course, of  a  work  of  man's  hands,  of  a  spec- 
tacle, and  the  like ;  as,  tuUime  scenery ;  a 
tublime  deed.  '  Easjjr  Ui  style  thy  work,  in 
sense  sublime.'  Prwr.  'How  eublime  a 
thing  it  is  to  suffer  and  be  strong.'  Lottg- 
/ellow.^i.^  Elevated  by  joy;  elate;  lifted 
up.  ';9u62sme  with  expectation.'  Milton.— 
6.  Lofty  of  mien ;  elevated  in  manner  or  ex- 
pression. 

His  fair  large  front  and  eye  suNime  declar'd 
Absolute  rule.  MUtan. 

Shakspeare.  on  whose  forehead  climb 
The  crowns  o'  the  wc^ld :  O  eves  tublimt 
With  tears  and  laughers  for  all  time. 

£.  B.  Browning. 

6.  t  Haughty.  Speneer. —Sublime  geometry, 
a  name  given  by  the  older  msthematicians 
to  the  higher  parts  of  geometry,  in  whicli 
the  infinitesimal  calculus,  or  something 
equivalent,  was  employed.  —  TA«  tublime, 
what  is  sublime ;  sublimity ;  as,  (a)  what  is 
grand  or  lofty  in  style. 

TM*  mblimf  rises  from  the  nobleness  of  thoughts, 
the  magnificence  of  words,  or  the  harmonious  and 
lively  turn  of  the  phrase.  Adduon. 

The  suMimt  of  Homer,  in  the  hands  of  Pope,  be- 
comes bloated  and  tumid,  and  his  description  tawdry. 

C»wftr. 

(ft)  The  grand  in  the  works  of  nature  or  art. 
as  distinguished  from  the  beautiful :  occa- 
sionally with  the  indefinite  article,  to  ex- 
press a  particular  character  or  variety  of 
sublimity. 

There  is  n  ttMitru  in  nature,  as  In  the  ocean  or 
the  thunder— in  moral  action,  a*  in  deeds  of  daHi«^ 
and  self-^eniaV— and  in  art.  as  in  statuary  and  (Miiiit- 
ing.  by  which  what  is  sublime  m  nature  and  in  moral 
character  is  represented  and  idealixed.      Fleming. 

Sm.  Exalted,  elevated,  high,  mighty,  lofty, 
grand,  noble,  majestic. 
Sublime  (snb-lImO.  t>.  t  pret  A  pp.  tublimrd; 
ppr.  evhliming.    l.t  To  raise  on  high.    Sir 


th,Se.loth;     g,goi     j,>ob;    h,  Kr.  ton;     ng.  sin^     th.  (Aen;  th,  tAin;     w,  trig;    wh,  isAlg;     th,  arare.— See  Kxr. 
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J.  Denham.  —2.  To  exalt;  (o  heighten;  to 

improve. 

The  sun    .    .    . 
AVhich  not  alone  fhe  southern  wit  subiimes. 
But  ripens  spirits  ia  cold  northern  dimes.    F»fe. 

S.  To  diffuify;  to  ennoble. 

An  ordinary  git  can  not  suUim*  a  person  to  a 
supernatural  employment.  ytr.  Taylpr. 

4.  To  sublimate  (which  leei 
Sublime  (sub-limO.  v.i.     To  be  snaceptible 

of  sublimation ;  to  he  brought  or  changed 

into  a  state  of  vapour  by  neat,  and  then 

condensed  by  cold,  as  a  solid  substance. 

'  Particles  of  antimony  which  will  not  wb- 

lime  alone.'    Newton. 
SubUmely  ( sub-llm'ii  \  adv.    In  a  sublime 

manner;  with  elevated  conceptions;  loftily; 

ai^  to  express  one's  self  t%»blinuly. 

In  Engli<Ui  lays,  and  all  subttmely  rrcttt. 
Thy  Homer  charms  with  ail  his  anoent  heat 

Pmmell. 
Sablimeness  (sub-IIm'nes).  n.  The  condi- 
tion or  quality  of  being  sublime;  loftiness 
of  style  or  sentiment;  sublimity. 
Subluilflcatlont  (sublim'i-fl-kr'shon).  n. 
Act  of  making  sublime,  or  the  state  of  being 
made  sublime. 

Sabllinltatlon  (Bub-Um'it-ft''BhonX  n.  A 
subordinate  or  secondary  limitation. 

When  you  attempt  to  read  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
where  the  exceptions,  the  secondary  exceptions  to 
the  ezcepckms,  the  limitations  and  die  smklimitm' 
tioms,  descend,  seriatim,  bv  a  vast  scale  of  depea- 
denctcs,  the  mind  finds  itself  overtaslted. 

D*  QuiHCty. 

Sublimity  (sub-Uml-tiX  n.  [Fr.  gublimiU; 
h.  gttbUmitoM,  from  nibUmxM,  elevated.  See 
SUBLIMK.]  1.  The  state  of  being  sublime; 
that  character  or  quality  of  anything  which 
marks  it  as  sublime ;  grandeur ;  especially, 
(a)  height  in  excellence ;  loftineM  of  nature 
or  character;  moral  grandeur;  as,  Ood's  in- 
comprehensible iublimity;  the  nibHrnity  of 
an  action. 

The  tublimitf  of  the  character  of  Christ  owes 
nothing^  to  his  htftorians.  BmAmtHsltr. 

<&)  LoftineM  of  conception;  loftiness  of  sen- 
timent or  style. 

Milton's  distlniniishing  exceUence  Bes  In  the  sub- 
hmtfy  of  his  thoughts.  Addison, 

(c)  Grandeur;  vastness;  elevation,  whether 
exhibited  in  the  works  of  nature  or  of  art ; 
as.  the  whUmity  of  a  scene  or  of  a  building. 
2.  Tlie  emotion  proiluced  by  what  is  su)>- 
lime;  a  feeling  produced  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  great  scenes  and  object*,  or  of  ex- 
alted excellence.  Sole.  The  true  nature  of 
sublimity,  whether  of  the  emotion  or  that 
which  causes  it,  is  a  subject  of  mat  interest 
and  importance  in  mental  philosophy,  and 
it  tias  always  been  a  favourite  subject  of 
speculation.  The  invariable  condition  of 
sublimity  in  objects,  either  material  or 
moral.  Is  vastness,  power,  or  intensity.  The 
invariable  condition  of  the  emotion  of  sub- 
limity—that which  distinguishes  this  emo- 
tion from  every  other  emotion— is  a  com- 
prehension of  this  vastness  or  power,  with 
a  simultaneous  feelingof  our  own  compara- 
tive insignificance.  The  antithesis  to  the 
emotion  of  sublimity  is  the  emotion  of  con- 
tempt In  every  case  of  sublimity  in  ma- 
terial objects,  whatever  feelings  may  simul- 
taneously concur,  vastness  will  be  found  to 
be  an  invariable  condition— vastness  either 
of  form  or  of  power,  as  in  the  violent  dash- 
ing of  a  cataract,  in  the  roar  of  the  ocean, 
in  the  violence  of  the  storm,  in  the  majestic 
quiet  of  Mount  Blanc,  preserving  its  calm 
amidst  all  the  storms  that  play  around  it 
In  the  mond  world  the  invariable  condition 
of  sublimity  it  intensity.  Mere  intensity  is 
sttfRcient  to  produce  the  sublime.  Lear,  who 
appeals  to  the  heavens,  'for  they  are  old 
like  him,'  Is  sublime  from  the  very  intensity 
of  his  rafferings  and  his  passions.  Lady 
Macbeth  is  sublime  from  the  intensitv  of 
her  will,  which  crushes  every  female  feel- 
in?  for  the  attainment  of  her  object  Scse- 
vola.  with  his  hand  in  the  burning  coals, 
exhibits  an  intensity  of  will  which  is  sub- 
lime. In  all  the  ca<(es  above  mentioned  we 
are  moved  by  a  vivid  feelingof  some  greater 
power  than  our  own,  or  some  will  more  ca- 
pable of  sulTering.  more  vast  in  its  strength, 
than  our  feeble  vacillaUng  will— 3  t  The 
subiimest  or  highest  degree  of  anything; 
the  height 

The  subiumity  of  wisdom  is  to  do  those  things  liv- 
ing, which  are  to  be  desired  when  dyint;. 

yer.  Taylor. 

SubUSMttlOll  (sub-lin'S-a'^shonX  n.  Mark 
of  a  line  or  lines  under  a  word  or  words  in 
a  sentence  or  under  another  line. 

8ublln|nial  (sub-ling^gwalV  a.  Situated 
under  {he  tongue;  a^  the  tuJoUngual  glands. 


Sublltloa  (sub-li'shon),  n.  [L.  wbUno,  tub- 
titvm,  to  smear,  to  lay  on  as  a  ground  col- 
our—«u6,  under,  and  2ino,  to  daub,  to  be- 
smear.] In  painting^  the  act  or  art  of  lay- 
ing the  ground  colour  under  the  perfect 
colour. 

8ubllttoral(Bub-lit'td-ralX  a.  [L.  tub,  under, 
and  UUvM,  littoris,  the  sea-shore.]  Under  the 
shore.    Smart 

SublObnlar  (sub-lob'ii-I«r),  a.  Situated 
under  a  lobe  or  lobule ;  aa,  the  nMobtdar 
veins  of  the  liver.    DungHaon. 

Sublunar  (sub-lfi'n^  a.  Situated  beneath 
the  moon.  'This  vast  niAtunor  vault'  Mil- 
ton. 

The  city's  moonlit  spires  and  myriad  lamps 
Like  stars  in  a  subittttar  sky  did  glow.     SktlUy. 

Sublunary  (sublfl-na-ri),  a.  l.  Situated 
under  the  moon.  Hence— 2.  Pertaining  to 
this  world:  terrestrial;  mundane;  earthly; 
woridly;  as,  9ubluiuiry  affairi. 

AD  things  sublunary  are  subject  to  change. 

Drydtn. 
AD  suktunarj  comforts  imitate  the  diaageablc- 
ness  as  well  aa  led  the  influence  of  the  planet  they 
are  under.  SouUi. 

Sublunaryt  (subia-na-riX  n.  Any  worldly 
thing. 

That  these  subhmmHes  kave  their  greatest  (ktA- 
ness  placed  only  in  hope,  it  b  a  convictioa  unde- 
niable (as)  that  upon  eiUoymcnt  aU  our  Joys  do 
vanish.  FtOAam, 

Sub-luzationCsub-luk-s&'shoDlfk  InttAvy. 
an  incomplete  Inxation  or  dislocation ;  a 
spnUn. 

Submanimai7(8ab-mam'ma>ri),  n.  Situated 
under  the  numimsB  or  papa;  as,  m^NMNitmary 
inflammation,  that  is,  fnfUmmation  of  the 
areolar  tissue  beneath  the  pap. 

Submarglnal  (sub-miir'jin-al),  a.  In  bat 
situated  near  the  maigin. 

Submarine  (sub-ma-renO,  &  (L.  tub,  and 
marintu,  belonging  to  tne  sea,  from  mare, 
the  sea.]  Situated,  existing,  acting,  or 
growing  at  some  depth  in  the  waters  of  the 
sea;  remaining  at  the  bottom  or  under  the 
surface  of  the  sea;  as.  tubmarine  plants; 
tubmarine  navigation  ;«ufrmanne  telegrapli. 
S^bmarine  foresU,  a  geological  term  ap- 
plied to  beds  of  impure  peat  consisting  of 
roots,  stems,  and  branches  of  trees,  Ac.,  oc- 
cupying the  sites  on  which  they  grew,  but 
which  by  change  of  level  are  now  submerged 
by  the  sea.  Such  submarine  forests  do  not 
contain  any  trees  tliat  are  not  found  grow- 
ing at  the  present  time.  They  belong  to  the 
recent  or  quatemarv  period,  and  occur 
above  the  boulder -clay.  They  have  been 
traced  for  several  miles  along  the  margins 
of  the  estuaries  on  the  north  and  south 
shores  of  the  county  of  Fife. 

Submarine  (suli-ma-ren'X  n.  A  submarine 
plant 

Sub-marslial  (snVmftr-shal),  n.  A  lubor- 
dinate  or  tleputy  marshal 

Submaxillary  (sub-maks'il-la-rl).  a.  Situ- 
ated under  the  jayr.— Submaxillary  glatids, 
two  salivary  glands  situated,  one  on  either 
side,  immediately  vrithin  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

Submedlal  (sub-mS'di-al),  a.  l.  Lying  under 
the  middle.  —2.  In  geol.  a  term  synonymous 
with  Transition,  and  applied  to  the  lower 
secondary  rocks,  which  near  a  close  resem- 
blance to  some  of  the  primary  rocks,  though 
differing  in  being  often  fragmentary,  and 
containing  organic  reraaina 

Submedlan  (sub-md'di-anX  a.  Sameas^uft- 
mediaL 

Submedlant  (sub-me'di-antl  n.  In  muHe, 
the  sixth  note  of  the  diatonic  scale,  or  mid- 
dle note  between  the  octave  and  subdomin- 
ant  In  the  scale  of  C,  A  is  the  submedl- 
ant 

Submental  (sub-mental),  a.  (L  tub,  under, 
and  meiUum,  the  chin]  In  otuU.  under  the 
chin;  as,  the  tubmental  artery  or  vein. 
Dungliton. 

Submerge  (sub-m6rjO.  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  tub- 
merged;  ppr.  submerging.  [L.  tubmergo— 
tub,  under,  and  mergo,  to  plunge]  1.  To 
put  under  water;  to  plunge. —2.  To  cover 
or  overflow  with  water;  to  drown. 

So  half  my  E^ypt  were  submerged  und  auule 
A  cistern  for  scaled  snakes!  SkoM, 

Submerge  (snb-m^rjO,  v.i.  To  plunge  under 
water;  to  be  buried  or  covered,  aa  by  a 
fluid ;  to  sink  out  of  sight 

There  is  ...  a  plot,  which  emen^es  more  than 
once,  for  carrving  the  kint;  tu  Rouen;  plot  after  plot, 
etncrginj;  and  sitbmtrxiftt^,  like  ignes  fatiii  in  foul 
weather,  which  lead  no  whither.  Carlylt. 

Submergence  (sub-mdrj'ens),  n.     Act  of 
I    submer^ng  or  plunging  under  water. 


Submerge  (sub-m^nO^  v.  t  pret  &  pp.  tub- 
merted;  ppr.  tubmernng.  [L.  tubmerao,  su6 
mtrtum~^tub,  under,  and  mergo,  to  plunge.] 
To  submerge;  to  pot  under  water;  to  drown. 
[Rare.] 

Submerse^  Submersed  (snb-m^rs',  sui>- 
mArst'X  a>  In  bot  being  or  growing  under 
water,  as  the  leaves  of  aquatic  planta 

Submerilon  (sub-mte'shon),  n.  (L.  tubmer- 
tio,  tubmertiomt.]  1.  The  act  of  submetgini? 
or  putting  under  water  or  other  fluid,  or  of 
causing  to  be  overflowed ;  the  act  of  plung- 
ing under  water  or  of  drowning.  —  2.  The 
state  of  being  put  under  water  or  other 
fluid,  or  of  being  ovwflowed  or  drowned. 
SirU.HaU, 

Submetallle  (sub-me-tal'ikX  a.  Imperfectly 
or  partially  metallic;  as,  a  tubmetallie 
lustre. 

Submlnlster  (sub-min'is-t^rX  v.t  [L.  tmb- 
miaistro  —  tub,  and  minittro,  to  attend, 
serve.  ]    To  supply;  to  afford. 

Even  the  Inferior  animals  have  snbministtrtd  unto 
man  the  invencioa  of  many  things  natural,  arttfckU. 
and  medicinal.  Sir  M,  HaU. 

Submlnlster  (sub-minls-t^rX  v.i  To  sub- 
serve; to  be  useful 

Passion.«.  as  fire  and  water,  are  good  servants  but 
bad  masters,  and  subministtr  to  tne  best  and  wor^t 
of  purpesca.  Sir  X.  L'Estrangr. 

Submlnlstrant  (sub-minls-trantX  a.  See 
SUBMnnsTER.]  Subservient;  subordinate 
'That  which  is  subtervient  and  tubvtitU*- 
trant.*    Bacon. 

Submlnlstrate  (sub-minls-tr&tX  vit  Same 
aa  SttbminitUr. 


Nothing  submiitistrmtts  apter  ■nttsr  to  be  con- 
verted into  pestilent  seminaries  than  steams  of  navty 
folks.  Hmrvfy. 

Submlnitfferatlon  (8ul>-min'ls-tra''shonX  n. 

The  act  of  fomtehlng  or  nipplyittg.    wu- 

ton. 
SubmlSSt  (sub-misO.  a.    [L  tubmittue,  pp. 

ott%ibmitio,tubmittum.  SeeSUBMUL]  LSub- 

misilTe;  humble;  obeeqnioua 

Nearer  his  pwienre    Adam,  thoagh  ant  awed. 
Yet  with  submtss  approach,  and  reverencr  week. 
As  to  a  superior  nature,  bowing  low.       MiU**t. 

2.  Low;  soft;  gentle.  'The  voices  of  them 
more  «u&mtca  Dr.  John  Smith. 
Submission  (sub-mi'shonX  n.  [L.  tubmiM- 
sto,  tubmigtionit,  from  tubmitto,eubniietuiti. 
See  Submit.]  l.  The  act  of  submitting;  the 
act  of  yielding  to  power;  surrender  of  the 
person  and  power  to  the  control  or  govern- 
ment of  another. 

Submission,  dauphin  I  tis  a  mere  French  word ; 
We  English  warriors  wot  not  what  it  means. 

SM^Jk. 

2.  The  state  of  being  submissive;  acknow- 
ledgment of  inferiori^  or  dependence; 
humble  or  suppliant  benavionr ;  meclniees; 
resignation. 

In  all  submission  and  humility. 

Vork  doth  present  himself  unto  your  highnesa. 

3.  Acknowledgment  of  a  fault;  confessiuQ 
of  error. 

Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission,  as  ia  offence. 

SMmM. 

4  Compliance  with  the  commands  or  laws 
of  a  superior;  obedience;  as,  the  tubmution 
of  children  to  their  parents  is  an  indiapena- 
able  duty.— 5.  In  tau>,  an  agreement  b. 
which  putles  agree  to  submit  a  disputed 
point  to  arbitration. 

Submissive  (sub-mislv),  a.  l.  Inctined,  dta- 
posed,  or  ready  to  submit;  yielding  tb  power 
or  authority;  obedient:  humble. 


Her  at  his  feet  submissive  in  distress. 
He  thus  with  peaceful  words  uprais'd. 


Mtttom. 


2.  Testifying  or  showing  submiadon ;  per- 
taining to  submission :  of  things. 
On  what  .fw^MiiwAiir  message  art  thoa  seat?  Skmb 

He.  in  delight. 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissim  charota 
Smiled  with  superior  love.  MUtom. 

Stn.  Obedient  compliant,  yielding,  obee- 

auious,  subservient,  humble,  modesty  pas- 
ive. 
SubmiSSlTely  (sub-mls'iv-liX  adv.  In  a  sub- 
missive manner;  with  snlnnisBion:  with  ac- 
knowledgment of  inferiority;  hnmldy. 

But  speech  even  there  submissively  withdrawn. 
From  rights  of  subjects  and  the  poor  aai^s  ca«^ 

SubmlsslTeness  (sub-mlslv-nesX  n.  l.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  submissive;  a  sub- 
missive temper  or  dispoaition.— 2.  Humble- 
ness ;  acknowledgment  of  inferiority.  — 
8.  Confession  of  fault;  penitence. 

Pcaiky  gats  panSoa  by  submiiurvtnsss. 

C  Uwbtrt, 


Fate,  far,  fat,  f»ll;       mi,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not.  move;      tabe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pouAi;       ii,  8c  abtuie;     y,  8c  fey. 
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*       t)    ^t:lH<l, 

'  )     1   'r<»  exist; 

'TlKihe  ideas 

^.liii-^  to  he  Hub- 

l>    tlitiii>elvt'S.' 

t"  jtltiiie,  to  re- 

■ '  tuHin. 

'  I  swf  rvc.      Aft/fan. 

i  !    .'I'Diist  the  only 

'       wtii^h  is  f)ri><lii<:ccl 

,  .  -i).   y  s.  Milt. 

'..  f.nxl  and  clothing; 

Had  it  iHL-n  our 

"lIilt  men's  cbarity,' 

■  .  to  have  existcuce 

'  ,  i>r  these  qualities  are 
II   llitr.  yet  whci\  they 

1  jr-.  .iiul  ti>  be  clothed 
tlic  di'iccrnmcnt  is  not 
South, 

»  f     To  feed  ;  to  main- 

.  .1  i>r»)\ision8. 

'    '   1-  to  sulsiit  a  larg^e  force 
.1  Sat,  Rev. 

1-  tens),  n.     [Fr.  whsiii- 
.-rj    1.  Kcal  being;  actual 

h  id  suhsisteucf,  but  the  Tcry 

I  ((..iiiiro  cxuttiitg'. 

Sttllitig/tfet. 
'■  'ni^he-*  stipport  to  nninial 
ipuit;  support;  livelihood. 

I  in  producing  the  stock  of 
J  ■  it  and  jnip')rtant  part  of  the 
!'.  cii  iicces!>ary  to  enable  pre- 
r.^on.  y.S.MUL 

f  •"  iiiff  pubsistent;  Inherence 

•  I  •  .  u>.  tlic  «f//>A«tenc«of  qua- 
«  '    -Syn    Livinj?,  livelihood, 

"liantc.  maintenance,  comi)e- 

,.,i1)  ^i^'ten-sl).  n.     1.  SnbMst- 
f "1  life.  Litare.l— 2.t  Continu- 

i.    i  life. 

*  .\'  t'luity  contented  their  hopes  of 
1  1  (riniiuii^ration  of  their  souls. 

Str  T.  fircTt'ne. 

'    b-sis'tent).  a.     (L.  siibsixtens, 

rpr  of  ifxibsisto.     See  SUBSIST.] 

'  M^tence ;  continuing  to  exist. 


'     .-  d<  iiy  there  are  spirits  guhginteut 
f  I'.diL.s.'    .Sir  T.  Browne.  — 2.  Inhe- 
•'  ■'    a^   r] iiali ties  irtt^^tenMn  matter. 

.  .(.I  utios  are  not  sutsistettt  in  those  bodies, 
-   r.iuou^  of  faitcy  begotten  in  soiucthint; 

Beiitify. 

>nu-«iT:ar  (sub-si  ziir).  n.  In  Cambridge 
.  -ixt  l^lty.  an  under-aizar;  a  student  of 
luwft  rank  than  a  sizar. 

I    •     ji.£.irmcan5  merely  a  poor  scholar,  for  whom 
ti  •  I  ti  ic^'c  ha^  ^ct  apart  certain  means  of  asMst.tnce. 

Fiirrar. 

.Oil  ( fiub'soil ),  n.  The  under-soil ;  the 
'  )  or  Htratura  of  earth  or  earthy  matter 
V  M<  di  lies  immediately  under  the  surfate 
-I  In  n<rrieulture  a  great  deal  depends 
on  the  ebaracter  of  the  Bubsoil,  more  espe- 
t  laii.v  u.s  tu  whether  it  does  or  does  not  put- 
'  •  water  to  pas3  through  it. — Subsoil 
pi'>m)h.  a  form  of  plough  adapted  to  follow 
(lie  eoninion  plough,  and  loosen  the  subsoil 
at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  without  rais 
104  il  to  the  surface,  so  as  to  form  a  porous 
Loiuitlalion  for  the  mould  which  will  be 
t.iiiieil  upon  it  by  the  ordinary  plough  lu 
it.^  nt  xt  furrow. 

Subsoil  (f^ub'soil),  v.t.  In  agri.  to  employ 
tut-  auhsoil  plough  upon;  to  turn  upas  deeply 
as  into  the  subsoil. 

The  farmer  drains,  irrigates,  or  subsoils  portions 

of  It  y.s.Mtii. 

Subsolar,  Subsolaxy  (sub-sS'lfir.  sub-sd'la- 
ri).  a.  [L.  gub,  under,  and  gol,  the  sunj 
H'Miig  un<ler  the  sun;  tenestrial.   'Thiswiffe- 

si'lnrii  ball.'     Broms. 

Sub-species  ( 8ub'sp€-sh6z ),  n.  A  subordi- 
nate sjifcies;  a  division  of  a  species. 

Subspherlcal  (sub-sfer'ik-al).  o.  Partially 
or  imi>erfectly  spherical;  of  a  form  approach- 
in  14  a  si)here. 

Substance  (sub'stans),  n.  [Pr.  sitbstance, 
from  L.  gubgtantia,  from  s^ibgtans,  gubstan- 
tis,  ppr.  of  gubgto—aub,  under,  and  gto,  to 
stand.]  1.  Body;  matter;  material;  that  of 
w  hieh  a  thing  consists  or  is  made  up;  also, 
kind  or  character  of  matter;  as.  a  light  gtih- 
stance;  a  solid  gxibgtance;  to  discover  a  gub- 
glance  of  a  peculiar  character.  '  All  of  one 
nature,  of  one  nibgtanee  bred.'  Shak.  'As 
thin  of  gubgtance  as  the  air.'  Shak.  —2.  That 
which  is  real;  that  which  makes  a  thing  ac- 
tual ;  that  which  constitutes  a  thing  really 
a  thing,  and  not  a  semblance  or  imaginary 
existence. 

If  aught  within  that  little  seeininf;  substance 

.     .     .     may  fitly  like  your  K'^'^^-'-S 

She's  there  and  she  is  yours.  ShaJt. 

He  the  substance,  not  the  appearance,  cho^e. 

Dry  (tot. 

3.  Tlie  most  important  elements  in  any  ex- 
istence; the  characteristic  constituents  col- 
lectively; the  essential,  main,  or  material 
part;  the  purport;  as,  in  this  epitome  we 
have  the  subgtarice  of  the  whole  book.  'The 
substance  of  a  hundred  pages.'    Addigon, 

Unto  your  grace  do  I  in  chief  address 
The  substance  of  my  speech.  Shot. 

This  edition  is  the  same  in  substance  with   the 
Latin.  Burnet. 

4  Solidity;  firmness;  substantiality:  as,  a 
thing  with  little  gubgtance  in  it  — 5.  Goods: 
material  means  and  resources;  riches; 
estate;  means  of  living. 

His  (Job's)  substance  aUo  was   seven    thousand 
sheep,  three  thousand  camels,  &c.  Job  i.  3. 

We  are  .  .  .  exhausting  our  substance,  but  not  for 
our  own  interest.  Swi/t. 

6.  In  philog.  that  which  underlies  or  is  the 
permanent  subject  or  cause  of  all  phenom- 
ena, whether  material  or  spiritual;  the  sub- 
tect  which  we  imagine  to  underlie  the  attri- 
mtes  or  qualities  by  which  alone  we  are 
conscious  of  existences;  that  which  exists 
independently  and  unchangeably,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  accident,  which  denotes 
any  of  the  changeable  phenomena  in  sub- 
stance, whether  these  phenomena  are  ne- 
cessary or  casual,  in  which  latter  case  tbey 
are  called  accidents  in  a  narrower  sense. 
The  relation  of  accident  to  substance  is 
called  the  relation  of  inherence,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  logical  relation  of  s-ulijectand 
predicate,  because  the  substance  is  the  sub- 
ject to  which  are  assigned  the  qualities, 
states,  and  relations  as  predicates;  substance 
itself  is  the  essence  which  is  capable  of  tliese 
phenomena,  and  in  spite  of  tlnse  cbangea 
remains  the  same.  Substance  is.  with  re- 
spect to  the  mind,  a  merely  lf»gical  ilistinc- 
tion  from  its  attribut<'8.  We  can  never 
imagine  it.  but  we  are  compelled  to  a.«?sume 
it.  We  cannot  conceive  sultstance  shorn 
of  its  attributes,  because  those  attrd)Ute8 
are  the  sole  staple  of  our  conceptions;  but 
we  must  assume  that  substance  is  some- 
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ns,^ng;     TH,  (Aen;  tb,  (Ain;    w,  trig;     wb»  u'Aig;    zh,  azure.— See  Key. 


BUSSIQIFBNT 


ntbpanaduei 


lolessi 


of  dvDHSSB  or  JuprUoned  for 

tuva  tKfln  paid  befor^uDd- 
BubpOUIA  (•ub-p«'uil).  I.E.     Ta 
iriituf  ftiibpffitu;  to  ODminaiid 
In  oourt  lij  ■  legml  writ ;  m.  U 


Bnl90l«r  (Mib-p4I'*r).  a.    Vaiai  o 
(be  p^M  ol  the  eu-Ui;  adjacent 

aSipaljIOIUkl  (aub-po-llg'oD-lIX  A 
polygonal ;  Imperfectijr  pQijrgDIIu ;  lo 


SearlT 


polypmi 

pobvonal. 
8a1>-IiOrpbJlltle(iatKpoT'fl-rlt'-Ui),a.  Allied 

to  poriihyr]'.  but  coDt«lntng  unaller  ud  Isu 

dktlnel^  muked  poliiu  or  crjiWalt. 
flBlni^Mt{Hib-|>i«'[*litX)>.  Aiubordli 

ondgr  iMlaUnt.  otdepr" • — ■    ■■' 

prereet,  every  lulm^n 


iat,  Dt  depnty  [irelecl    ' 


R 

iaa.  tSe  aubetltuUn;  of  on. 
but.  In  iU  seuend  m 


Ing  bim  hli  right 
tbe  terra  impfiei 


.. elmott  orblcuUr. 

Snl>aallILe(>ub-u-lIn'Xa.  ModantelruUne 

SnbnJt  (■ub'iftlt).  n.     In  oA«n.  (a)  bb  oij- 

laaneofiuld.  (b)  Anoxyult  bavlng*iu1> 

•rhlch  coDilite  ol  one  eqnliilent  ol  noetic 
acid  and  one  of  autwiide  ol  mercury,  (e)  A 
haloid  or  analogoua  lalt,  eontalnlofl  lewei 
equlialenu  of  Uie  elMtro-tiegatlTe  tbui  ol 
the  elBCtro-pDalUn  component,  u  nibchlo- 
ride  of  copper  or  luboyaulde  ol  c 


.__.iHnib-ri'ni*-»l).  0.    (PrefliniA. 

and  L.  romiu.  a  brancli. )     Orowlug  on  a 

BnbnmoM,  Sabruunu  (■ab-ri'maa,  •nb- 
[A'nnuX  tt.    In  fcot  •Ugbtly ' — ' — 


nder  reader 

rector'tde' 
jinty  or  .ubttltuie. 

Subraclon  (inbre^im).  n.     A  rabdivlilon, 
wcUon.  or  part  of  a  r^on. 

Sub-nlUdon  (lub-rt-llj'on).  i^^  A  falth^doo- 


Inb-iMder  (tubtM^tr),  i 

In  tbe  Inna  ol  court 
8ab-IMtor  (•ub'rek  t«r) 

lUUtULC. 


religion 


religion 


(R«*l 


rapto,  to  Huilcb  anar]  1.  Tbe  act  ol  ob- 
taining ■  laTour  by  lurpriie  or  nalalr  repre- 
tenUlTon.  thai  li.  by  iupp— ' *-    '  - 


there 

Id  be  any  tubnption  In  this  aacred 
lea*.'  Bp.  Ball^i.  In  SeoU  law.  the 
Inlng  glrti  of  euhaal,  ±c.j  by  conceil- 
he  tnith.  Otrtptim  Ilgninei  obtalnlns 
Ctlte  bj  telling  a  laU^ood. 
-— ■  '-  '  -ip-lieh-iuX  «.    [L 


lug 


Bubrqitltlonily  (  (iDb-np-tlih'Ba-l!),  adv. 
SnrTeptltlouilj;  bj  ttealtb, 

SntaapUTet  (lab-rep'tiv),  a.  Snrreptltlooi. 

8nb-rBiiii(iab'nii-lD).n.  Tbat  portion  of  a 
reein  wluble  onlv  In  bolUng  dcohol.  and 
preotplMted  agatn  aa  the  alcohol  cooli, 
forming  a  kind  of  teeming  cryitillliatlan. 

iQtnlfbl  (lub-rlj'ld),  a.    Bomewhat  rlfld  or 

(>ub-rig^-niX  11    IL.  tutrrifuui 


Snbroskta  (•ob'ro-gst).  ■ 


Sntwktnntted  (inb-ufa-ratwi),  a.    Not 

completely  iaturmt«d. 
SubHtnnttlon  (lub-wt't 


Snbscapnlar  (lub-ikap'a-ldr),  □.  Beneath 
the  aiApulaurahoulder- blade  -SnbKapubw 

the  scapula.— SuAfoapularmme/f,  a  t«DdlU' 

llgamcDt.  »nd  inicrled  Into  the  upper  part 

iw  humeri.  lUphiiclpal  office  li  to  roll  the 
annlnwardi.  ItlikowlM  Mrvei  to  brlnglt 
clofa  to  the  rlba 

SQbBO^xUMT  (lab-akap'a-la-rl).  a.  Same 
M  Stthteapular, 

SatMOrtlmlila  lnb->krib'a-bl),  a.  Capable 
of  being  lubicrlbed.     CoUridffe. 

SnbKrne  (sulMkrihT  B.i.  pral  A  pp.  tiit- 
teribed;  ppr.  rubteriMiig.  [L  mbtcribo — 
tub.  under,  and  Kritia,  to  writs.;  i.  Lit  to 
write  beneath;  benoe.  to  ilgn  with  one'a 
own  hand:  to  give  consent  tc,  aa  to  eome- 
thlng  written,  or  to  bind  one'i  aelf  to  by 
writing  one'i  iiamc  beueath;aa.partleifuA- 


Bcordi.— 3.  To  promlas  to  gira  by  writing 


Bnbicrlb*  (■nlvekrlb').  r  i     I.  To  ] 
of  an  undertaldng  by  letting  one  a  i 

'  ^K^rtnn  m    1      cr<  thai  r.  Abrt 

£.  To  give  conaent;  to  aiaent 


".Xi, 


book,  and  the  like  -4.  t  To  yield :  to 


BnbaerlbBT  (■ub->krib'«r}.  n.  One  who  enh- 
•criboa;  one  who  aigna  an  aunoun  cement, 
acknowledgment,^,^  one  who  admlta,  con- 
Aruit,  or  blndi  himself  to  a  promise  or  obli- 
gation fay  signing  fall  name;  ipeclflully. 


aa,  the  ar«ak  lota  (•)  nitscriyit;  thna.  If, 

which  la  equivalent  to  m. 
BnlMCrlpt  (inbikript^,  n.     Elomethlng  on- 

derwritten.     'Be  they  poitacrlpta  or  mA- 

leripU  ■  BmOei/.  (Rare,] 
BnlWCrtpUon  (■ub-akilp'abon),  n.     [L  hA- 


wrtt. 
r,  nt  algning ;  the  act  of  lonnally 
,  ne'a  lelf  la  tutfll  a  promise  or  obll- 
n  ttos.  or  of  fonnally  aiknowledglng,  atteat- 
Ins.  or  aaaentlng.  by  sliming  one's  nsms,— 
e  That  which  la  BuhicrTbed ;  aa,  (a)  anylbinc 
underwritten,  'The  croiawa  had  seen  In 
thesuAserljiJJon,'  Baeon.  (b)  The  signal) 
attachodloa 

snbaciibed;  t 

at,  an  ladMdaal  luDKniinsn,  or  the  wuoie 
tiibteription  to  a  fund, 

BubMOiOlKsnb'sek.ahonXn.  The  part  or 
dlvlalon  of  a  aectiun ;  a  subdicKlon  or  sec- 

Bub««outel(>ub'B«-kat),i,t,  |L  ru^a>fl«>r, 

and  HjFTKr^,  to  foUow,]  To  follow  lo  ai  to 
overtaka;  to  follow  closely:  to  pntsoo.  'To 
followanddetalnhlni.lCbyaiiypoailbllltyhe 
could  be  lutiufuEnJ  and  orertaken.'  HaU. 
SabMOatiTB  (aub-aek'HtlT),  a.  [Fr,  luAa^ 
euj^,  from  L,  auAaemior.  ptbmcvtiu.  8ev 
HDBsiODTB)    Follow^  in  a  train  or  suo- 

BnbHlllimKaub-aelll-nmV  n.  pL  Bnbwnia 
(aub-ial11-a>.  [L.  mbKliium,  a  bench  or 
teat— tub, under. and nUa,s  seat.]  Asm*" 


I  aballa  of  churchea  w 


cathedral! ,  made  I 
ao  aa  to  terra  eltl 

Bubaelllaarea 
■     nt,  thong) 
Ingland.     . 
BnbMniton*  (■ab'sem-l-IAn), 


Called  alio  the  SuMonie  and  the  Liadiiig  a* 

Subaanilbla (tub-tan^hl). a.    Deepsr thna 
the  range  ol  the  leniai ;  loo  profeand  for 


BubiwiiUBO*.  Bub— qMnertanb^a***  «■■. 

taqucDt  or  ol  coming  after  tomet. 
whlch  faculty  (remlultcence)  we  c 

of  the  order  of  precedence  andn — , 

In  which  they  are paaL'  JV.  Orsw,— IIHw 
act  of  loUowtDg.  'The  heUDtmpe-t  nbee- 
ounMv  to  thecoDneof  thesQn.'  OntnkiiL 
BnbMqiUIlt  (mb'tt-kwentX  •>.  II.  (uW- 
QiMTii,  aubsefuatitit,  ppr,  of  gvbmqvor,  to 
follow  clote  after— liifc.  under,  cloae,  be- 
hind, and  srauor,  to  follow.)  1.  Pollowfnc 
\a  time:  coming  or  being  after  somethU« 

long  tviiKqatnl  to  the  foundation  of  BuiH. 


t,  met,  hbt;       pina,  plni      uOte,  not.  mbTa: 


BUBttlQUlCllTLT 
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SUB8TANGB 


Bts.  Bncciaertinf,  following,  later,  potte- 
nof. 

IttbtQUently  (snl/sd-kweiii-IlX  adv.  Id  a 
nbwqneiit  manner,  time,  potition,  or  the 
Uim:  at  a  later  time;  in  time, place,  or  order 
after  M>mething  elae. 

tobMroni  (•ub-td'nuX  a.  In  anat  situated 
under  a  eeroiu  membranei  of  or  pertaining 
Uj  parts  eu  eitaated. 

lull— in  (»ab-aftnrOi  v.t  pret  A  pp.  tub- 
Mntd;  ppr.  tubmrttng.  [L.  $ub99rvu>—nib, 
aadcr.  and  $»r9io,  to  eenre.  Bee  SSRVI.) 
To  terre  In  tabordination  or  instruroeutalljr: 
u»  be  tubeenrient  or  inetrumeutal  to;  to 


It  k  a  ft— Mr  credk  to  know  the  wasrt  of  capHvat- 
Nature,  and  fnakiiw  tier  subserve  our  purpoces, 
i  to  aavc  learned  alTtbc  latrii^ues  of  policy. 

GUtHvfiie. 

(•nb-e&rO.  t.i.  To  ecrre  in  an 
Inferior  capacity;  to  be  tubtervient  or  sub' 
ordinate. 

Not  made  to  rule. 
Bat  to  ntAaerwr  where  wisdom  bears  command. 

Miit0u. 

MaJamarhmiob,  SutMtrrleiicy  (sub-sdi^vi- 
e&a»  mb-ete'rl-en-tiX  n.  The  tUte  of  being 
•nbaerrient;  nee  or  operation  that  promotes 
purpose. 

te  aa  hnawdiate  and  af^  suhservientt  of 
>  to  the  enpire  of  the  souL       Sir  M.  HaU. 

Arrangeatrat.  dhporirioo  of  parts,  suhtervieney  of 
OHUH  tD  aa  end  .  .  .  haply  toe  presence  of  intelU- 
Ceace  aad  mind.  Pmity, 

thltMOTTlmit  (sab-s6i^Ti-entX  a.  [L-  wimr- 
Mmf.  w*»bii4rwv$ntM,  ppr.  of  wub9ertio.  See 
SmXftTK.]  1.  Useful  as  an  instrument  to 
promote  a  pttrx>ose;  senring  to  promote 
end. 


HaaoHMtd  had  aa  Incredible  dexterity,  scarcely 
readmit  anything  which  he  did  not  make  sub' 
'  \m  one  kind  or  other.  B^.  Felt. 


t  Acting  as  a  subordinate  Instrument;  fitted 
or  disnneed  to  serre  in  an  inferior  capacity: 
sobordinata. 

fsaka  of  craatarcs  are  smbstnritnt  one  to 

Rmy. 

here  poor,  beggarl*.  cringine. 
y  todolThacapto  the  meanest 


mA  tubtervitnt,  ready  I 
of  the  hoaschoid. 


Sir  ly.  Scott. 


toliMrTtoiltly  (sub-sAr'ri-ent-li),  adv. 
•ttbaerrSent  manner. 


In  a 


of  an  evik  were  made  to  contribute  tub' 
to  the  good  and  perfection  of  the  whole. 

Cudivcrth. 

i(tnb-«e«1iw1X  [L.  «i/fr,  under,  and 
sssfici.  one  half  more.  ]  In  chem.  a  prefix 
to  chemical  words  denoting  that  the  ele- 
ments are  combined  in  the  proportion  of 
two  to  three;  spedflcally.  that  two  electro- 
MgatlTea  are  combined  with  three  electro- 
poitire  eqniTalents ;  as,  tufrsMTUt-acetate, 
a  salt  containing  two  eoulralents  of  acetic 
add  for  erery  three  of  the  base. 
IttbMMllt  (Bttb-ses'sIlX  a.  In  hot  almost 
sssiitw;  baring  very  short  footstalks. 
MbMZtii^  (sub-seks'ta^pli  a.    Contain- 

ooe  part  In  six.    Bp.  Wtuins. 

Mb  (■Qb-ald'X  «-i  pret  A  pp.  iubtidad; 
pyr.  tmmHing.  (L  ttiM(fo—«ii6,  under,  and 
fMo^  to  aattle.  from  root  of  ssdM,  to  sit»  and 
Hi  E.  ait]  1.  To  link  or  faU  to  the  bottom: 
lo  settle,  aa  leea— S.  To  fall  Into  a  state  of 
mleC;  to  cease  to  rage;  to  be  calmed;  to 
heeoine  tranquil;  to  abate;  as,  the  tumults 
ef  war  wiU  tubtids.—Z.  To  tend  downward; 


trceililed  bcavca  t  sukHdhu'  htU. 

ITV.  lb  Sink,  settlt,  fall,  abate,  intermit^ 
retire,  ebb. 

(snb>«WensX  n.    1  The  act  or 

of  snbatding.  sinking,  or  falling,  as 

the  oaaa  of  lees  of  liqnon.— 2.  The  act  of 

,  or  gradually  settling  lower;  a  shik- 

farto  the  groond ;  aa.  the  iubHdenee  of 

or  a  building. —a.  The  act  of  calm- 

6amu  er  becoming  tranqulL    '  The  sub- 

'  or  wmbtid^nee  ol  the  more  violent  paa- 


f  (snb-sld'en-cr)k  n.  Subsidence, 
oal  tubgitUney  61  the  abyss.'    T. 


(•nb-ddl-a-rl-U).  ckfv.    In  a 


(■nb-dda-a-ri).  a.    [L.  g^thndi- 

SUBSIDT.]    L  Lending  some  aid 

aiding:  assistant;  rumishins 

*  To  snpply  that  defect  with  some 

supposition.'    Sir  M.  HaU. 

a  nselttl  tubtidimry  testimony  of 
C0ieridgt. 

1  FmUahlng  additional  supplies;  ss.  a  tub- 
rfJtfsrn  stream. ^^  Belatiiq;  or  pertaining 
ta  a  nbsldly;  foonded  on  or  connected  witli 


S 


a  subsidy  or  subsidies;  as.  a  tt<6ffufian/ 
treaty.  —Suhndiary  quantity  or  tymbol,  in 
math,  a  quantity  or  symbol  which  is  not  es- 
sentially a  part  of  a  problem,  but  is  intro- 
duced to  help  in  the  solution,  llie  term  is 
particularly  applied  to  angles  in  trigono- 
metrical InvesligaUona— i9iwitdiary(roo|w, 
troops  of  one  nation  hired  by  another  for 
militanr  serrioe. 

SubsldliuT  (sub-sidl-a-rl),  n.  One  who  or 
that  whion  contributes  aid  or  additional 
supplies;  an  auxiliary;  an  assistant  Ham- 
tnond. 

SubsldLie  (sul/si-diz).  v.t,  pret.  A  pp.  mib- 
tidued;  ppr.  tubiidizing.  [From  ttuMtidy.] 
To  furnish  with  a  subsidy;  to  purchase  the 
assistance  of  by  the  payment  of  a  subsidy 
to. 

He  employed  the  remittances  from  Spain  to  subsi- 
di*t  a  Ufxe  body  of  German  mercenaries.    Prtscott. 

Subsidy  (sub'si-di),  n.  [L.  mibitidium,  from 
tub,  under  or  beneath,  and  »edeo,  to  sit; 
lit.  thst  which  is  placed  beneath  as  a  sup- 
port, hence  support,  assistance,  reserve 
troops.  ]  A  pecuniary  aid;  an  aid  in  money: 
especially,  (a)  in  Bng.  hist,  an  aid  or  tax 
formerly  granted  by  parliament  to  the 
crown  for  the  urgent  occasions  of  the  realm, 
and  levied  on  every  subject  of  ability  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  his  lands  or  goods : 
a  tax  levied  on  a  particular  occasion.  'That 
made  us  pay  .  .  .  one  shilling  to  the  pound 
the  last  »t«6ndy.'    Shak. 

In  this  yeare  ...  a  subsidi*  was  eranted  to  the 
king  of  the  forteth  part  of  everie  man^  (foods. 

Holinstitd. 
K.  H«n.  I  have  not  been  desirous  of  their  wealth. 
Nor  much  oppress'd  them  with  K^eat  subsidies. 

Sttak. 

»)  A  sum  paid,  often  accordhig  to  treaty. 

»y  one  government  to  another,  sometimes  to 
secure  its  neutrality,  but  more  frequently 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  a  war. 

The  continental  allies  of  England  were  eager  for 
her  subsidies,  and  lukewarm  as  regarded  operations 
against  the  common  enemy.  Sir  B.  trttuy. 

SolMigll  (sub-sin'),  v.t.  To  sign  under;  to 
write  beneath;  to  subscribe.  '5ti6d^ned 
with  crosses  and  single  names  without  sur- 
names.'   Camden, 

SubslgnatiOll  (sub-slg-n&'shon).  n.  The  act 
of  writing  the  name  under  something  for 
attestation.  '  The  epistle  with  bubaignation 
of  the  scribe  and  notary.'    Sheldon. 

Subsist  (sub-sist^.  v.i.  [Fr.  ntbtitt^,  from 
L.  »ub»iati>-'-tub,  under,  and  sisto.  to  stand, 
to  be  fixed,  from  bio,  to  stand.]  1.  To  exist; 
to  have  continued  existonce.  'Those  ideas 
which  Plato  sometimes  maintains  to  be  sub- 
stances, and  to  suAntf  alone  by  themselves.' 
Cudworth.—^  To  continue;  to  abide;  to  re- 
tain the  present  state;  to  remain. 

Firm  we  subsist,  but  possible  to  swerre.     MiUmt. 

The  land  subsists,  and  the  land  is  almost  the  only 
thiiw  that  subsists.  Everythii^  which  isproduced 
perisbes.  and  most  things  very  quickly,    y.  5.  MM. 

8.  To  be  maintained  with  food  and  clothing; 
to  be  supported;  to  live.  '  Had  it  been  our 
sad  lot  Uisubbibt  on  other  men's  charity.' 
Atterbury.  —4.  To  inhere;  to  have  existonce 
by  means  of  something  else. 

Though  the  general  natures  of  these  qualities  are 
•utBdentty  distant  from  one  another,  yet  when  they 
come  to  subsist  in  particulars,  and  to  be  clothed 
with  sereral  accidents,  then  the  discernment  is  not 
to  easy.  South. 

Subsist  (snb-sisfX  v.f.  To  feed;  to  main- 
tain; to  support  with  provisions. 

It  would  be  ImpoMible  to  subsist  a  large  force 
marching  on  a  single  road.  Sai.  Rev. 

Subslstenoe  (sub-sls'tons).  n.  r^.  stibstsf- 
anu.  See  Subsist.]  l.  £eal  being;  actual 
existence. 

Not  only  the  things  had  subtistente,  but  the  very 
Images  were  of  some  creatures  existing. 

StiUin^eH. 

2.  That  which  furnishes  support  to  animal 
life;  means  of  support;  support;  livelihood. 

The  labour  employed  in  producing  the  stock  of 
subsistence  forms  a  great  ana  important  part  of  the 
paM  labour  which  has  been  necessary  to  enable  pre* 
sent  labour  to  be  carried  on.  J.  S.  Mitt. 

8.  The  stato  of  being  subsistent ;  inherence 
In  something  else;  as,  the  »vhti$tence  of  qua- 
lities in  bodies.— Sth.  Living,  livelihood, 
support,  sustenance,  maintenance,  compe- 
tence. 

Subsistency  (snb-sls'ten-si).  n.  1.  Subsist- 
ence; support  for  life.  [Bare.]— 2.  t  Continu- 
ance; continued  life. 

A  great  part  of  antiquity  contented  their  hopes  of 
subsutg$i^  with  a  transmigration  of  their  souls. 

Sir  T.  Brawns. 

Subsistent  (sub-als'tent).  a.  (L  subtitteru, 
tubtibtentit,  ppr.  of  nibtitto.  See  Subsist.  ] 
L  Having  existence;  continuing  to  exist 


'Such  as  deny  there  are  spirito  wbtistbftt 
without  bodies.'  Sir  T.  Browne.— 2.  Inhe- 
rent; as^  qualities  subeietent  in  matter. 

These  qualities  are  not  subsistent  in  those  bodies, 
but  are  operations  of  iancy  begotten  in  somethini; 
else,  Benf/ejt, 

Sub-sisar  (sub-sl  ziir).  n.  In  Cambridge 
University,  an  under-sixar;  a  student  of 
lower  rank  than  a  sixar. 

A  xN^<r^far  means  merely  a  poor  scholar,  for  wlmm 
the  college  has  set  apart  certain  means  of  assii^taiKe. 

farrar. 

Subsoil  (suVsoil).  n.  The  under-soil;  the 
bed  or  stratum  of  earth  or  earthy  matter 
which  lies  Immediately  under  the  surface 
soil.  In  agriculture  a  great  deal  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  subsoil,  more  espe- 
cially as  to  whether  It  does  or  does  not  per- 
mit water  to  pass  through  it—Subeoil 
plough,  a  form  of  plough  adapted  to  follow 
the  conunon  plough,  and  loosen  the  subsoil 
at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  without  rais- 
ing it  to  the  surface,  so  as  to  form  a  i>orouA 
foundation  for  the  mould  which  will  be 
turned  upon  it  by  the  ordinary  plough  in 
Ite  next  furrow. 

Subsoil  (sub'soil).  v.t  In  agri  to  employ 
the  subsoil  plough  upon ;  to  turn  up  as  deeply 
as  into  the  subsoil 

The  farmer  drains,  irrigates,  or  subsHts  portions 
of  It.  y.S.AIiU. 

SubsOlar.  SubttflazT  (sub-s6a6r.  sul)-sd'la- 
ri).  a.  [L  su^,  under,  and  »d,  the  sun.  J 
Being  iwder  the  sun;  terrestrial.  'This  tub- 
bolary  ball.'    Brovu. 

Sub-species  (sul/spd-shezX  n.  A  subordi- 
nate species;  a  division  of  a  speciea 

Subspnerical  (sub-sfer'ikal).  a.  Partially 
or  imperfectly  spherical;  of  a  form  approach- 
ing a  sphere. 

Substanoe  (snl/stans).  n.  [Fr.  avbttanee, 
from  L.  mJbitantiat  from  eubbtant,  tubbtan- 
tie,  ppr.  of  bubbto—eub,  under,  and  eto,  to 
stand.]  1.  Body;  matter;  material ;  that  of 
which  a  thing  consisto  or  is  made  up:  also, 
kind  or  character  of  matter;  as,  a  light  tub- 
ttance;  a  solid  tuhetanee;  to  discover  a  tub- 
btance  of  a  peculiar  character.  *  All  of  one 
nature,  of  one  iubbtanee  bred.'  Shak.  'A» 
thin  of  tubatanee  as  the  air.'  Shak.  —2.  That 
which  is  real:  that  which  makes  a  thing  at - 
tual:  that  wnich  constitutes  a  thing  really 
a  thing,  and  not  a  semblance  or  imaginary 
existence. 

If  aught  within  that  little  seeming  substmuee 

.    .    .    may  fitly  like  your  grace. 

She's  there  and  she  is  yours.  SJimb. 

He  the  subs/auoe,  not  the  appearance,  chose. 

D$ydfH. 
8.  The  most  imi>ortant  elemente  in  any  ex- 
istence; the  characteristic  constituento  col- 
lectively; the  essential,  main,  or  material 
Krt;  the  purport:  as,  in  this  epitome  wo 
vetbe  tubatanee  of  the  whole  book.  'The 
tubbtanoe  of  a  hundred  pages.'    Addiion, 

Unto  your  grace  do  I  in  chief  address 
The  substa$ue  of  my  speech.  S/tak. 

This  cdidoa  is  the  same  in  suistauce  with  the 
Latin.  Burnet. 

4  Solidity;  firmness;  substantiality:  as,  a 
thing  with  little  tubbtanee  in  it  — 5.  Goods; 
material  means  and  resources;  riches: 
estote;  means  of  living. 

His  (Tob's)  substance  also  was  seven  thousand 
sheep,  three  thousand  camels,  dtc.  Job  i.  a. 

We  are  .  .  .  exhausting  our  substsuce,  but  not  for 
our  own  interest.  Swi/t. 

0.  In  jphUob.  that  which  underlies  or  is  the 
permanent  subject  or  cause  of  all  phenom- 
ena, whether  material  or  spiritual;  the  sub- 
teot  which  we  Imagine  to  underlie  the  attri- 
mtes  or  qualities  by  which  alone  we  are 
conscious  of  existences :  that  which  exists 
independently  and  unchangeably,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  accident,  which  denoten 
any  of  the  changeable  phenomena  in  sub- 
stance, whether  these  phenomena  are  ne- 
cessary or  castial,  in  which  latter  case  tliey 
are  called  aeeidsnU  In  a  narrower  sense 
The  relation  of  accident  to  substance  is 
called  the  relation  of  inherence,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  logical  relation  of  subject  and 
f predicate,  because  the  substance  Is  the  sul>- 
ect  to  which  are  assigned  the  qualities, 
states,  and  relations  as  predicates:  substance 
Itself  is  the  essence  which  is  caoable  of  theR<' 
phenomena,  and  In  spite  of  these  cltaugi'S 
remains  the  same.  Substance  is.  with  re- 
spect to  the  mind,  a  merely  logical  distinc- 
tion from  ite  attributes.  We  can  never 
imagine  it.  but  we  are  compelled  to  assume 
It.  We  cannot  conceive  substance  f»hnm 
of  ito  attributes,  because  those  attributes 
are  the  sole  steple  of  our  conceptions;  but 
we  must  assume  that  substance  Is  some 


a.  Se.  lodt;     g,go\     ),/ob;     ft,  Fr.  Urn;     ng,  lifv;     fH,  fiten;  th,  lAin;    w,  islr.    «h,  tfAig;   xh,  aiure.-See  Kst. 


which  fvnni  the  ' 


From  iu  atlribaM.     8ub- 


•nlM;  w.  tuiiUaitial  c] 

tud  tubitaniiai  thlnCT'  SAat-  '^idjcfdnli 
dooi»'    JJilUHL-sioiMMeil  of  consldi 

wNilUi/;  ii.nniilaittiailittbo[artnrli 
mer;  a  tu6jiUnlhiJ  citizen.  '  S^fbtUll^tl 
.reomsauid  burgben'  Sir  W.  St!BlI.—S\ 
Boal.Mtiul,  coipoml.  Duterial,  ulid,  tn 


vhich  ITS  Buentisl  to  lU  inUOlty  ai  B 
SubttantlftUtrdab-atiin'ilil-ia'-i-Ul.n.l.' 


BnlwUnUftllM  (Mb-tUa'ihkl-li), 


Tflnder  iDlntAnUaL 


&  Tniljr;  nally:  eSecl 


by  iDctudIng  the  miUrlil  or  cHentiil  ] 

lUbnuitl&IllMI  (■nbatan'ihalneB) 
The  itsM  ur  qunlJty  o[  beitig  lubaUn 
ArmneH^  ilrenBlh  ;  power  of  boldin 
UiUdb;  iiibitiuiUiLIV;  u 

ltllMtaIltlalt(>uh->Uii'ai»lE),  iLpl,  EiMii- 
tUI  puta.     Avtifft. 

tahAtiMaaM  (>i<b->un'»hi-u).  v.t  prat  A 
fp,  ralutanliated;  ppi.  lulnlaHtialiag.  t,  Tu 
Duke  to  eilit^  to  DIBk*  ntl  ur  actiuL 


b  hj  proof  0. 


I  To  I 

(taiuiaU  ■  chui^s  or  allegBtloD 


nritr.  t 


u'lhl-t'ihOD ),  n 


astmanum  a 

to  or  uke  ■  lubi 
Bnb«UutlT«  (11 


il/iUn-tl-nl),  a.    RcUtlDg 


i.  t  To  ippolal :  to  Invtat  « 


nx  of  another;  ba,  a  pen* 
uto  with  full  power*  to 

■    ■  ~   '  -  ■■  d  an  the  y 


tl)  delegated 


:tfnr 


lother 


Ben:  ipecmiiillJtr. _...    

■Identlon  aeriea  in  an  army  In  the  place  of 
a  coniciipt.— S  One  thlnx  pnt  <n  the  pUce 
ot  another;  one  thing  aervlng  the  purpme 
of  another  ■  SubitinUa  and  •hadnwi  of 
Uilnea  more  lilidi  In  •ubetance  eod  etflcacy  ' 

tlie  modem  parawl.'   Dt  Qvinixi/.-Subili- 


— 8vH.  A  deputy,  aecondary,  proiy. 

nitlOD  <nb-iIi-U'ihoD}.  n.  1.  The 
act  «t  •Dbatltoting  or  putting  one  penoDor 
thitig  in  the  place  ot  another;  aa,  Ihenibiti- 
tutun  of  an  attent,  ittoniey.  or  repreKnU- 

In  the  place  iif  another. -3.  Theomceofaanb- 
itltnle:  delegateil  aulbnrltf.  Shak.  [Bare.i 
4.  Inffrarft.  aylleptli,  nr  tbe  o«eof  one  word 

a  eonrtitlonal  appointment  of  an  heir 


appropriate  condillana.eipelt  or  eliminate 
that  otbetln  the  element ary  form,  taking  it 
place  In  the  new  compound  formed.  1 1  leon 
of  Uie  three  prluti  pal  methoda  emnloied  ii 

gaolc  bodiei,  the  two  other  methoda  l)e<iij 


Upty. — 7.  Id  a^,  the  patting  of  one  quantity 
in  the  place  of  anoUier.  to  which  It  \i  equal 
but  dllfefently  eipreieeil.— S  In  lAtnl  the 
doctrine  -that  Chrlit  auflered  vic>rJou>lT, 
being  BubatI  tuted,  aa  It  were,  tor  the  ilnner, 
and  that  hl>  aufferingi  were  eiplatory. 

8nllrtltU«0I«al("ub-ili-tu'.hon-al],  o.  Per- 
taining to  or  implying  (abatllutlon;  tupply- 
iDg  the  place  ot  aniilber. 

SnbnitutlanallT  (eub-eti-ia'ihDn-al-II). 
ode.     In  a  tulWltntloual  niunar;  by  way 


ot  aubitltutloD.    JicUe.  S 


BnbsUtmlonuy  <■" 


tklng  inbatltuEloD;  mbMl- 
Bnbiututlnjiub'iti-tac-ina-  Terndluala 


lUtutln  (luvit 


capable  of  being  nibitltDl 


makfaig  an 


Buli«&«.ott  (aub-it 


BubBtractorl  (■nb-itrak'tCrX  n.    On*  who 
ubtracter;  hence,  a  detractor; 

ButwtrateV  (aub'itrilt],  n.    A  inbatralum. 
SabStniMt  (■ub-itraf  j.  s.t    |L  ntttano, 

:w.]    To  tlrew  or  lay  nnder  anything. 
■■    ■     ■       being  mpported  by  the 


th  l^g under  another;  hence,  to  ojrt 
I  eubufl.  _2.  In  mtlaph.  the  matter  ur 


i?tii™Iou'^ 


.     [See  below.) 


BntMtrnetvn  (aub-itmli'tflr},  n, 

Bnb«tyl«r  (.ub-.in«rx  a.  ot  or . 
to  or  conaittlng  of  the  lubatyle.— Suftjlykr 
line,  in  dialiim.  a  right  Hut  on  which  th* 
gnomon  or  ityfo  1>  erected  at  right  angle* 

SabHtyto  (■iil/etnx  n.  m  dialling,  the  line 
on  which  tbe  ityle  or  gnomon  atande,  tanned 
by  the  intcracction  of  the  face  ot  the  dial 
with  the  plane  which  paaiaa  through  the 
gnomon.    Vritlen  alio  SuJwti:!!. 

SnbtnltlTa,  SatMnltory  (aub-ini'«T,  mb- 
Bnl'to-rl>H  a.    [From  L  luonlio.  ttibrultuwt. 


Uoviuu  by  audden 
ihort  bonndi;  havl 


Subanltu  (lub-i 


leapt  Di 


rite,  ntr,  fat,  ftU;      mt,  a 


»UB8UMfTlVE 
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i.'  tad  aaoUicr  to  rcspontl.  *  Bat  you  are  a  man.' 
du*  ^npoutttaa  b  a  stttmmftitm  ttnder  the  former. 

FUmiHg, 

—S^ktmrnption  qf  Uu  libel,  in  Scot»  law,  » 
miTfttiveof  th«  tilled  oriiuiiuU  act,  which 
mttrt  ipecifjr  the  manner,  place,  and  time 
oC  the  oime  llbeUeil.  the  person  injured,<fcc. 

SataOBlpttTV  (rab-eum'tirX  a.  Of  or  re- 
lating to  a  aubsomption;  of  the  nature  of  a 
•nbtiimption. 

8«b-tftCK  (nib'tak).  n.  In  SeoU  law,  an 
under  leaae;  a  lease  of  a  farm,  a  tenement. 
Ac.  granted  by  the  principal  tenant  or 
leaseholder. 

BabtailMnt  (snb'tan-jentX  n-  In  eonie  §ec- 
ciwuTthe  segment  of  a  produced  diameter 
or  produced  axis,  intercepted  between  an 
onUnate  and  a  tangent,  both  drawn  from 
tte  aame  point  in  the  cunre.  Thus,  let  o  ▲ 
be  part  of  a  parabola,  A  o  its  axis,  0  T  a  tan- 
gent to  the  oorre  at  the  point  o,  meeting 
the  axis  produced  In  T,  and  o  P  an  ordinate 


io  the  axis,  drawn  from  the  point  o;  then 
the  saginent  n  T  of  the  produced  axis  inter- 
bet  ween  0  T  and  o  D  is  called  the  sufr- 
Also,  if  o  o  be  drawn  from  the 
point  c  perpendioilar  to  the  tansent  o  T 
the  axis  in  o,  then  00  is  called 
the  mmmaf:  and  D  o,  the  part  of  the  axis 
toteroeptad  between  the  ordinate  0  D  and 
Ike  nonnat  is  called  the  m^normol. 
iAbUTtarMUl  (snb-tAr-U'ri-anX  a.    Being 
or  Uvii^  nnder  Tartarua     *  5t<6tertar0an 
powen.     Popt, 

|BMacil]aiiaoiUI(sab-teg1i-li'^e-a8).a.  fL 
w>fH;Mfiiwetts— w^,  under,  and  teguloe. 
tOma,  a  root]  Under  the  eaves  or  roof; 
wtthindoorsw    [Bare.] 

( sub-ten' ant ),  «.     The  tenant 
a  tenant:  one  who  rents  land  or 
fkxNn  a  tenant. 
(snb-tend'X  »^     (L  tubtendo— 
tmb,  under,  and  tendo,  to  stretch.]    To  ex- 
tead  onder  or  be  opposite  to:  a  geometrical 
term;  aa^  the  side  or  a  triangle  wliich  tub- 
tmd»  the  right  angle. 
fclltmiW  (snb-teiuOi  n^    (I^  nbisndo,  iub- 
Untmm,  ntbUnaum,  to  stretch  underneath  ] 
In  fmtn.  the  line  subtending  or  stretchin;^ 
aeroas:  the  chord  of  an  arc;  a  line  or  angle 
eppoalte  to  a  line  or  angle  spoken  of. 
tvtoUpld  (sQb-tep'id).  a.     SUghtly  tepid; 

very  miMlerately  warm. 
IwUtai  (siililfli)    A  Latin  nreposition  sign]- 
Mng  tmder,  used  as  a  prefix  in  English  with 
OM  same  meaning  as  sttb,  but  less  general 
ta  Its  application. 

SaMcrauent.  inhtorfltuniB  (sub-t«r'fia- 

sab-t«r'fl&-usX  a.   [L.  tubUrJltuiu,  svb- 
«.  ror.  of  MubterAuo,  to  flow  beneath 
onder,  beneath,  and^Cuo,  to  flow.] 
tonnhig  under  or  beneath. 
lM«ffii(e(sub't«r-faj),n.  (Ft.  nibterfuge, 
L.I*  tubUrJitffium^  from  L,  subter,  under, 
1  /ttgia,  to  flee.  ]    That  to  which  a  person 
for  eacape  or  concealment ;  a  shift ; 
an  artifice  employed  to  escape 
or  the  force  of  an  argument,  or  to 
j— rffy  opinions  or  conduct 

Atfect  not  Inle  shifts  and  SMMeifiigu  to  avoid  the 
twtxM  of  an  aiKumcat.  tVatts. 

9TfL  STsafon,  elusion,  shift,  quirk,  escape, 
nrvrarication. 
WMflrpo«moa(snb't6r-pO-xi''shon),n.  The 
■tet«  OB  lying  or  tielng  situated  under  some- 
ikl^  else;  apedflcaUy,  In  geoL  the  order  nr 
in  which  strata  are  situated 
'eiach  other. 

[(sub'ter-rinXn.  [See  below.]  A 

vw  or  room  under  ground.    [Poetical  and 

It  (snb-ter-r&'nd-alX  a.    Same 
Boi/U. 

(sob-ler-ri'n«-anX  a.     [L. 

\—nb,  under,  and  terra,  the 

Being  or  lytnc  at  some  depth  in 

•Hnated  within  the  earth  or  un- 

1:  as^awMerraiiean  springs;  a  nii^ 

—Subtemmanforett,^ 

,  or  eobilderable  number  of  trees  lying 

^e  avface  of  the  earth,  and  generally 

wtth  peat  to  a  greats  or  less  depth 


Such  forests  are  found  in  rarlous  parts  of 
Scotland,  England,  Ireland,  and  elsewhere. 

Subterraneous  (8ub-ter-ra'n6-us),  a.  8ame 
as  Subterranean,  but  now  much  less  com- 
mon. 

BuhterraneouBly  (sub-ter-rft'nfi-us-li).  a<f  v. 
In  a  subterraneous  manner;  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  miue  in  war;  hence,  secretly;  im- 
perceptibly.   U.  D'leraeli. 

Bubtwranlty t  (snb-ter-ran'l-tiX  n.  A  place 
under  ground. 

We  commonly  consider  tubterranititt  not  In  con- 
templations sufficiently  respective  unto  the  creation. 

Sir  T  Brownt. 

Sutyterranyt  (sul/ter-ra-niX  n.  That  wliich 
liea  under  ground.    Bacon. 

Sutaterranyt  (sub'tte-ra-niX  «•  Subter- 
ranean. 

Metals  are  wholly  stMerrtmy,  whereas  pisiits  sre 
part  above  earth  and  part  under.  Btucn. 

Su1>terrene(8ub-ter-r6n0.c(.  Subterraneous. 
J»r.  Taylor. 

SubtUe  (Bub'tn  or  sutlX  a.  [Fr.  whtU,  from 
L.  eubtUvt,  slender,  fine,  delicate,  subtile,  for 
tuhtelU,  from  tub,  under,  and  tela,  for  texela, 
a  web,  from  texo,  to  weave  (whence  teac- 
tare).]  L  Tenuous;  thin;  not  dense  or  gross; 
exteemely  flne;  as,  tubtOe  air;  ntbtue  va- 
pour; a  tubtile  medium;  tubtUe  odours  or 
effluvia.  '  A  much  aubtiler  medium  than  air. ' 
Newton. —2.  Delicately  constituted  or  con- 
structed: nice;  flne;  delicate.  '  Itfore  tubtUe 
web  Arachne  cannot  spin.*    Spenmr. 

I  dn  disttneuish  plain 
Each  SMbHU  line  of  her  immortal  face. 

Sir  y.  Dmwief. 

8.  Penetrating:  acute;  piercing.  '  Slow  dis- 
ease and  eubtile  pain.'  Prior.— A.  Charac- 
terized by  acuteness  of  mind;  refined; 
shrewd;  discerning;  as,  a«u6ft(«  understand- 
ing or  aigument  — 6.  Sly ;  artful ;  cimning ; 
crafty;  insinuating;  deceitful;  treacherous; 
as,  a  tubtile  person;  a  tubtile  adversary:  a 
tubtUe  scheme.  [In  the  last  two  senaes 
usually  written  Subtle.] 

SubtU^  (sub'tU-li  or  sntl-UX  adv.  In  a 
subtile  manner;  thinly;  finely;  not  grossly: 
artfully;  subtly. 

SubtUenenCsub'til-nesorsutl-nesXn.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  subtile :  (a)  thin- 
ness: rareness;  as,  the  tubtUenett  of  air. 
(fr)  Fineness ;  acuteness ;  as.  the  subtilenett 
of  an  argument  (e)  Cunning ;  artfulness ; 
as,  the  aubtilenese  of  a  foe. 

SuDtiUatet  (sub-tiri-&tx  v.t  [See  Scbtilb.] 
To  make  subtile;  to  make  rare  or  thin. 

Matter,  however  tubtiiiated,  is  matter  stilL   Boyit. 

Subtlliationt  (sub-tin-rshonX  n.  The  act 
of  making  thin  or  subtile.  *  By  tubtUiation 
and  rarefaction.'    Boyle. 

Subtillem  (sub'til-izm  or  sutl-izmX  n.  The 
qnalitv  of  being  subtle:  subtlety.  '  The  high 
orthodox  tubtuitm  of  Duns  Scotus. '  MUman. 

Bubtility  (sub-tUl-ax  n.  The  quality  of 
being  subtile;  fineness:  subtileness.  [Rare.] 

SubtillsatlOn  (8ub'UMz.a''shon).  n.  1.  The 
act  of  maldng  subtile,  fine,  or  thin.— 2.  In 
ehem.  the  operation  of  making  so  volatile  as 
to  rise  in  steam  or  vapour.— 3.  KeQnement 
in  drawing  distinctions,  Ac 

Bubtillie  (sub'Ul-izX  v.t  pret  <t  pp.  tub- 
tilued;  ppr.  tubtilizing.  [Fr.  tubtUi»er,  from 
L.  tubtilit.  See  SUBTILE.]  1.  To  niiike  thin 
or  fhie;  to  make  less  gross  or  coarse.— 2.  To 
r«;flne;  to  spin  into  niceties;  as,  to  eubtUize 
argnments.  '  In  agitating  and  subtilizinff 
questions  of  faith.'     irarfr?ir(on. 

Subtilise  (sub'tiMzX  o  i.  To  refine  in  argu- 
ment; to  make  very  nice  distinctions. 


Qualities  and  moods 
have  tubtUi'Mrd  on. 


modem  philosophers 
Sir  K.  Digby. 


Subtilty  (sub'til-ti  or  sutl-tiX  n.  [Fr.  tub- 
tUU4,  L  tubtUUat.  See  SUBTtLK.]  L  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  subtile ;  thinness ; 
fineness ;  tenuity;  as,  the  gubtUty  of  air  or 
light;  the  rubtUty  of  sounds.— 2.  t  An  intri- 
cate or  qnaint  device,  symbol,  or  emblem. 
Leland.  -  3.  Refinement  in  drawing  distinc- 
tions or  the  like;  extreiue  niceness  or  acute- 
ness. 

Intelligible  discourses  are  spoiled  by  too  much  tut- 
tilty  in  nice  divisions.  Z^mvIt. 

4.  Slyness  in  deaign;  cunning:  artifice.  [In 
the  two  last  senses  usually  written  Sufrtfety] 
Subtle  (sutax  a.  [See  Subtilb.]  1.  Thin; 
flne :  nice ;  aelicate :  subtile.  *  A  point  as 
tubiXe  as  Arachne's  broken  woof  Shak.— 
2.  Sly  in  design;  artful;  cimning:  insinuating: 
applied  to  persons;  as.  a  tubtle  foe.  '  The 
serpent,  eubtlett  beast  of  all  the  field.'  Mil- 
ton.—i.  Cunningly  devised;  as.  a  tubtle 
stratagem. — tf  Bdng  other  than  in  seem- 


ing :  acting  under  the  cover  of  a  false  Ap- 
pearance; deceptive:  treacherous. 

The  jmM^  traitor 
This  day  had  plotted  in  the  conBdMioiite 
To  orarder  me.  SMak. 

6.  Characterised  bv  acuteness  or  delicacy, 
as  of  thought,  mind,  workmanship,  and  the 
like;  acute  of  intellect;  discerning;  refined; 
nicely  peroeptive  or  capable  of  fine  execu- 
tion. 

Praised  be  the  Art  whose  tuHte  power  oould  stay 
yOD  cloud.  IV»rwls9Mr1h. 

Near  him  stood  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
MHio  knows  a  subUgr  magic  than  his  own. 

Tennyicn. 
6.t  Made  level  or  smooth  by  careful  labour: 
even.  '  Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  tubtle  ground.' 
5Aait— Stn.  Artful,  crafty,  cunning*  inshiu- 
ating,  wily. 

BubUeness  (snta-nesX  n.    The  quality  of 
being  subtle:  artfulness;  cunning. 
BubUety  (sutl-tiX  n.  l.  The  ouality  of  being 
subtle  or  sly;  cunning ;  craitinets ;  artful- 
ness; wilinesB. 

For  in  the  wily  snake 
Whatever  sleirhts.  none  would  suspicious  ouvk. 
As  from  his  wu  and  native  stMltty 
Proceeding.  Mil^n. 

2.  Acuteness  of  Intellect;  nicety  of  discrimi- 
nation.—&  t  False  appearance ;  dMeption ; 
illusion.  '  Unleamea  in  the  world'a  false 
tubtletiet*    Shak. 

Subtle -Wltted  (sutl-wit-edX  a.  Sharp- 
witted  ;  crafty.  '  The  tubtle-wUted  French 
conjurers.'   Shak. 

Subtly  (sutliX  adt.  In  a  subtle  manner: 
(a)  amy;  artfully;  cunningly. 


Thod! 
How  smbtiy  to  detain  thM  I  devise.     MiUm. 

(fr)  Nicely;  delicately.    'Substance  and  ex- 
pression tubUy  interolended.'    Dr.  Caird. 

In  the  nice  bee,  «^at  sense  so  subtfy  true. 
From  poisonous  herbs  extracts  the  Healing  dew  I 

(e)  Deceitfully;  delusively. 

Thou  proud  dream. 
That  play'd  so  sttMy  with  a  king's  repose.    SkaM. 

SubtonlO  ( sub-ton 'ikX  n.  L  In  jnon.  an 
elementary  sound  or  element  of  speech  hav- 
ing a  paitial  vocality;  a  vocal  or  sonant 
consonant  Ooodrich.-^.  In  ntiatc,  the  semi- 
tone or  note  next  below  the  tonic;  the  lead- 
ing note  of  the  scale.  Called  also  Sub^ 
temitone. 

Bub-torrld  (sub-tor'id).  a.  Approximately 
torrid ;  applied  to  a  region  or  climate  bor- 
dering on  the  torrid. 

Bubtzuot  (su))-traktO,  v.t  [L  tubtraho,  tub- 
traetum—tub,  under,  beneath,  behind!,  and 
troAo,  to  draw.]  To  withdraw  or  take  a 
part  from  the  rest;  to  deduct;  as,  to  stifr- 
traet  4  from  8. 

All  material  products  consumed  by  any  one,  while 
he  produces  ackhing,  are  so  much  subtraettd  for  the 
time,  from  the  material  products  which  society  would 
otherwise  have  possessed.  y.  S.  MUL 

ftnbtraeter  (sub4rak't6rX  n.  I.  One  who 
subtractSL— 2.  t  The  number  to  be  taken  from 
a  laiger  number;  the  subtrahend. 

Subtxmotlon  (sub-trak'shonX  n.  [L.  iiifr- 
tTaciio,tubtraetiomM.  See  Subtract.]  l.The 
act  or  operation  of  taking  a  part  from  the 
rest— 2.  In  ariih.  the  taking  of  a  lesser 
ntmiber  from  a  greater  of  the  same  kind  or 
denomination;  me  operation  of  finding  the 
difference  between  one  number  and  another, 
the  less  being  subtracted  from  the  greater. 
In  aVg.  the  operation  of  subtraction  is  in- 
cluded under  addition,  the  rule  being  to 
change  the  sign  and  add.— 8.  In  law,  a  with- 
drawing or  neglecting,  as  when  a  person 
who  owes  any  suit,  dutv,  custom,  or  service 
to  another,  withdraws  ft,  or  neglects  to  per- 
form It 

SubtraotlTe  (sub-trak'tivX  a.  L  Tending  oi 
having  power  to  subtract —2.  In  math.  hav. 
ing  the  minus  sign  (— )  placed  before  it 

Subtrahend  (suVtra-bend),  n.  [L.  nifrfra* 
Aendia.  that  must  be  subtracted,  fut  part 
pass,  of  flvfr^oAo— «ufr,  under,  and  traho,  to 
draw.]  In  vMth.  the  sum  or  number  to  be 
subtracted  or  taken  from  another,  which  is 
called  the  minuend. 

Subtransluoent(sub-trans-1(rsentXa.  Im- 
perfectly translucent 

Subtransparent  (snb-trans-p&'rentX  a. 
Imperfectly  transparent 

Subtriangular  (sub-tri  ang'gli-WrX  «• 
Nearly  but  not  perfectly  triangular.  Dor- 
win. 

Subtrifld  (snb-tri'fldX  a.    Slightly  trtfid. 

Subtrlbedral  (subtrl-hi'dralX  a.  Shaped 
somewhat  like  a  three-sided  pyramid;  as, 
the  wubtrihedraJi  crown  of  a  toouL    Otisn. 


«h.  8a  looi;     g,  yo;     j,>ob;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sii^     fH,  ttea;  th,  lUn;     w.  wig;    wh,  ssAlg;    xh,  asure.-See  KST. 
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BuWrlple  Crab-tri'pl),  o.  Containing  a  third 
or  one  of  tbree  parts,  as  8  is  subtriple  of  9. 
—StibtrMe  ratio,  the  ratio  of  1  to  a 

SutltrU>lloat6  (sub-tripai-kat).  a.  In  the 
ratio  of  the  cube  roots;  thus  ^STa  U}\(biB 
the  subtriplicate  ratio  of  a  to  o. 

8lll>-tropical  (sub-trop'l-kalX  a.  Adjoining 
the  tropics;  Indigenous  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  r^ons  lying  near  the  tropica. 

Bubtrude  (sub-trMO,  v.t  pret  A  pp.  tub- 
truded;  ppr.  aubtnuiing.  [L.  fi*6,  under,  and 
enuio,  to  thrust]  To  Insert  or  place  under. 

Sulitarrleiilate  (snb-tur-rik'a-l&t),  a.  In 
cone*,  slightly  turriculate. 

Subtator  (sub'tQ-tor).  n.    An  under  tutor. 

8ub-typlcal  (sub-tip'i-kalX  a.  Not  quite 
true  to  the  type;  slightly  aberrant;  ex- 
pressing  a  condition  between  typical  and 
aberrant  ,   ^         ^       ^  . 

Subolarla  (sfl-bfl-l&'ri-a),  n.  [L.  tubula,  an 
awl,  from  9uo,  to  sew,  from  the  shape  of  the 
leaves.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Cru- 
cifene,  found  in  the  gravelly  bottoms  of 
lakes,  usually  in  shallow  water,  in  North  and 
Central  Europe.  North  Asia,  and  the  Nor- 
thern United  SUtes.  S.  cuniatiea,  or  awl- 
wort,  the  only  species,  contists  merely  of  a 
tuft  of  white  nbroua  roots,  narrow  awl- 
shaped  leaves,  and  a  leafless  stalk,  bearing 
a  few  small  white  flowers.  It  is  indigenous 
to  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England  and 
Ireland.    See  Awlwort.  .^,,.. 

Subulate.  Subulated  (sft'bfl-l&t,  sujfl-la^ 
edX  a^  [From  L  subula,  an  awl]  Shaped 
like  an  awl;  awl-shaped.  (a)  In  bot  &  tubii- 
late  leaf  is  linear  at  the  bottom,  and  gradu- 
ally tapering  toward  the  end.  Applied  also 
to  fllamenta,  styles,  or  sUgmaa.  (p)  In  eoruA. 
applied  to  shells  tapering  to  a  point  (e)  In 
etitom.  an  epithet  given  to  a  long  thin  cone, 
softly  bent  throughout  its  whole  course.  . 

Bubulicomes  (sQ-baai-kor^n&X  »-  P'-  i^t- 
ixtbula,  an  awl,  and  oomu,  a  horn.]    A  divl- 


di^bi-an).  a. 
T.  WarUm. 


Suburban.   'Suburfrtaf  fields.* 


SubuUcorncs— ^f***^  puetla. 
a.  Head.        i.  Antenna. 


sion  of  neuropterous  insects,  having  awl- 
shaped  antennas.  It  includes  the  dragon- 
flies,  and  EphemersB  or  may-flies. 

Subullform  (sGl)ii-li-formX  «•  Same  as 
Subulttte. 

SubUlipalp  (sti'bfi-li-palp).  n.  (L.  tubula, 
an  awi;  and  palpus,  a  feeler.]  One  of  a 
section  of  caraboid  beetles,  including  those 
which  have  the  exterior  palps  or  feelers  awl- 
shaped.    Brande  Je  Cox. 

Subumbonal  (sub-um-b6'nal),  a.  In  conch, 
under  or  beneath  the  umbo  in  bivalves. 

Bubundatlont  (sub-un-da'shonX  n.  [L.  nib, 
under,  and  unda,  a  wave.]    Flood;  deluge. 

Huloet  .  ,  ,     ,.        ,       , 

Subungual.  Subungulal  (sub-nng'gwal, 
sub-ung^-al),o.  [L.  «ufr.under,and  unguu, 
a  nail.]  Under  the  nail 
Suburb  (8ub'6rb),  n.  [L.  tuburbium-tub, 
under,  near,  and  urbt,  a  city.]  1.  An  out- 
lying part  of  a  city  or  town;  a  part  without 
the  ci^  boundaries  but  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
city;  as,  Hampetead  is  a  subttrb  of  London: 
often  used  in  the  plural  to  signify  loosely 
some  part  near  a  city;  as,  a  house  stands  in 
.  the  tuburbt;  a  garden  is  situated  in  the 
tuburbt  of  London  or  Paria— 2.  The  oonflnes; 
the  out  part  'The  suburb  of  their  straw- 
buUt  citadel.'    Milton.  ,     ^ 

Suburban  (sub-«ra)anX  a.  [L.  svburbanus. 
See  Suburb.]  Pertaining  to.  inhabiting,  or 
being  in  the  suburb*  of  a  city.  'Suburban 
villas.'    Cowper.  .,    ^     « 

Suburban  <sub-*ra>anX  w.    One  who  dwells 

in  the  suburbs  of  a  city. ^     ^^ 

Suburbed (sub'6rbdX  o.    Having underthe 
walla.  •Bottreaux  Castle  .  . .  fu6ttr6ed  with 
a  poor  market  town.'    Carew.    [Rare.] 
SuDurbial,  Suburblan  (sub-«ra>i-al,  sub- 


poor  clinches  the  suburHan  nn»»e  affords. 
And  Panton  waging  harmless  war  with  words. 

DryatH, 

Suburblcarlan,  Suburblcarv  (sub-6r^l- 
ka"ri-an,  Bub-era)i-ka-riX  «•  \m^-  sw>u'rb%r 
carius.  See  SUBURB.]  Being  in  the  suburbs: 
an  epithet  applied  to  the  provinces  of  Italy 
which  composed  the  ancient  diocese  of 
Rome.  'The  pope  having  stretched  his 
authority  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  suburbir 
carian  precincts.*    Barrow. 

Sub-yariety  (snVva-ri-e-tiX  n.  A  subordi- 
nate variety  or  division  of  a  variety. 

Subvene  (sub-venO,  ».i  pret  &  pp.  svbvsned; 
ppr.  subvening.  [See  Subvention.]  To  come 
under,  as  a  support  or  stay;  to  arrive  or 
happen  so  as  to  obviate  something. 

A  future  state  must  needs  sttbvefu  to  prevent  the 
whole  edifice  from  falling  into  ruin.      IVarturton. 

Subventaneoust  (sub-ven-t&'nS-us),  a.  [L. 
subventaneus—sub,\k\\Aw,  and  wtitw,  wind.  ] 
Effected  by  means  of  wind.    SirT.Broume. 

Subvention  (sub-ven'shon),  n.  [From  L. 
subvenio,  subventum,  to  come  to,  to  come  to 
one's  assistance  — <u6,  under,  and  venio, 
ventum,  to  come]  1.  The  act  of  coming 
under.  *The  subvention  of  a  cloud  which 
raised  him  from  the  ground.'  Staekhouse. 
2.  The  act  of  coming  to  relief;  support;  aid. 
8.  A  government  grant  or  aid;  pecuniary  aid 

SubTerset  (sub-vArs'X  v.t  To  subvert 
Spenser.  „       , 

Subversion  (sub-v*r'shonX  n.  [L.  subverno, 
subversionis,tn}msubverto,subversum.  See 
Subvert.]  The  act  of  subverting  or  over- 
throwing, or  the  state  of  being  overthrown ; 
entire  overthrow ;  utter  ruin ;  destruction ; 
as,  the  subversion  of  a  government  or  state; 
the  subversion  of  despotic  power ;  the  sub- 
version ot  the  constitution  or  laws;  the  «<*- 
version  of  an  empire.  'Subversion  of  toy 
harmless  life.'  Shak.  *The  subversum  (by 
a  storm)  of  woods  and  timber.'  Eveltfn.— 
Syn.  Destruction,  ruin,  overturning,  down- 
fall, extinction,  suppression. 

Subversionary  (sub-vftr'shon-a-nX  a.  De- 
structive; subversive.  -.     ^,      ^ 

Subversive  (sub-v^rs'ivX  «•    Tending  to 
subvert;  having  a  tendency  to  overthrow 
and  ruin.    'Utterly  subversive  of  liberty. 
Abr.  Tucker.  ,       .      .         . 

Subvert  (sub-v^rtO,  v.t.  [L.  subverto—sub, 
and  verto,  to  turn.]  1.  To  overthrow  from 
the  foundation;  to  overturn;  to  ruin  utterly; 
to  destroy.  '  Razeth  your  cities  and  subverts 
your  towns.'    Shak. 

This  would  subvert  the  principles  of  all  knowledge. 

Locke. 
If  the  eoTcmment  were  subverted  by  physical 
force,  all  this  moveable  wealth  would  be  exposed  to 
imminent  risk  of  spoliation  and  destruction. 

Macaulay. 

2.  To  corrupt;  to  confound;  to  pervert,  as 
the  mind,  and  turn  from  the  truth.  2  Tim. 
ii  14.  —Syn.  To  overthrow,  overtum,destroy, 
ruin,  reverse,  extinguish,  suppress. 

Subvertant,  Subverted  (sub-vfirt'ant.  sub- 
v6rt'ed),  p.  and  a.  In  her  reversed;  turned 
upside  down  or  contrary  to  the  natural  po- 
sition or  usual  way  of  bearing. 

Subverter  (sub-vfert'fir),  n.  One  who  sub- 
verts; an  overthrower.     Waterland, 

Subvertible  (8ub-v6rt'i-blX  a.  Capable  of 
being  subverted. 

Subway  (sub'wa).  n.  An  underground  way; 
an  accessible  underground  passage  contain- 
ing gas  and  water  mains,  telegraph  wires. 
Ac.,  all  of  which  may  be  readily  examined, 
altered,  or  repaired,  without  disturbing  the 
street  surface  and  obstructing  traflftc. 

Subworker  (sul/wfirk-ArX  n.  A  subordinate 
worker  or  helper.  *  A  subworker  to  grace. 
South.  ,    ,  ,  ,     , 

Sucoades  (sukTcadzX  n. pi.  [L.  fticct«.  Juice.] 
A  commercial  name  sometimes  given  to 
green  fruits  and  citron,  candied  and  pre- 
served in  syrup;  sweetmeata.    Defoe;  Sim- 

monds. 
Sucoedaneous(suk-sS-di'n6-usXa.  [L.«i«5- 

eedaneus,  supplying  the  place  of  something 
— «i6.  under,  and  cedo,  to  give  way,  to  yield.] 
Pertaining  to  or  aoting  as  a  succedaneum ; 
supplying  the  place  of  something  else;  being 
or  employed  as  a  substitute. 
Succedaneum  (8uk-s€-da'n6-umX  n.  pL  Suo- 


souls  at  all,  but  mere  swecedanea  for  salt  to  keep 
your  bodies  and  their  appetites  from  putr^in^. 

Succeed  (suk-s6d0,  v.t  [Fr.  sueeider,  from 
L.  sitceedo,  suceessum—sub,  under,  in  place 
of,  and  cedo,  to  go.  See  Cede.]  1.  To  take 
the  place  of ;  to  be  heir  or  successor  to;  as, 
the  king's  eldest  son  succeeds  his  father  on 
the  throne. 

Not  Amurath  an  Amorath  succemis. 

But  Harry  Harry.  SMm*. 

2.  To  fall  heir  to;  to  inherit    (Rare.  ] 
Else  let  my  brother  die. 
If  not  a  feodary,  but  only  he 
Owe  and  succeed  thy  weakness.        SAak. 

8.  To  follow;  to  come  after;  to  be  subsequent 
or  consequent  to. 

The  curse  of  heaven  and  men  sueceed  their  evils. 

Ska*. 
Those  dcstructire  effects  .  .  .  sucaeded  the  curse. 

Sir  T.  Brcmme. 

4.t  To  prosper;  to  make  successful 

God  was  pleased  to  succeed  their  endeavours. 

•^  StUlimgfleet. 

—FoUow,  Succeed,  Ensue.    See  under  Fol- 

Succeed  (suk-sSdO,  v.i.    l.  To  follow ;  to  be 

subsequent ;  to  come  after ;  to  come  next ; 

to  come  in  the  place  of  another  or  of  that 

which  has  preceded:  as,  day  succeeds  to 

night,  and  night  to  day. 

Enjoy  tiU  I  return 

Short  pleasures ;  for  long  woes  are  to  succeed. 

Mitton. 

Revens^  succeeds  to  love,  and  rage  to  K^- 

Dryden. 

2.  To  become  heir;  to  take  the  place  of  one 
who  has  died;  speciacally ,  to  ascend  a  throne 
after  the  removal  or  death  of  the  occu- 
pant 

No  woman  shall  succeed  in  Saliqoe  land.     Shmk. 

If  the  father  left  only  daughters,  they  eqnaUr  su€- 
ceeded  to  him.  Sir  Si.  HaU. 

St  Elmo  consoled  the  mariner  for  the  loss  cA  Castor 
and  Pollux.  The  Virgin  Mother  and  Cecilia  *j»*^ 
ceedmi  to  Venus  and  the  Muses.  MaeauUy. 

8.  To  come  down  by  order  of  succession;  to 

descend;  to  devolve. 

A  ring  the  county  wears 
That  downward  hath  succteded\n  his  house 
From  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descents. 

ShUm. 

4.  To  be  successful  in  any  endeavour;  to 
obtain  the  object  desired;  to  accomplish 
what  is  attempted  or  intended. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  poets  to  succeed  without 
ambition.  Dryden. 

The  surest  way  not  to  fail  is  to  determhte  to  suc- 
ceed. Shtridan. 

5.  To  terminate  according  to  desire;  to  turn 
out  successfully;  to  have  the  desired  result; 
as.  his  plan  succeeded  admirably.— Ct  To 
go  under  cover. 

Or  will  you  to  the  cooler  cave  succeed  f    Dryden. 
7.t  To  approach.    Spenser. 

Sucoeedant  (suk-sM'antX  ppr.  In  her.  suc- 
ceeding or  following  one  another. 

Succeeder  (suk-sed'firX  n.  One  who  suc- 
ceeds; one  who  follows  or  comes  in  the  place 
of  another ;  a  successor.  '  Richmond  and 
Elizabeth,  the  true  stteeeeders  of  each  royal 
house.'  Shak.  'The  sole  succeeder  to  their 
wealth.'    Tennyson. 

Succeeding  (suk-sdd'lngX  n.  l.  The  act  of 
onewhosucceeda— 2.  ♦  Consequence;  result. 


oedanea (8uk-Bd-da'n6-aX  [See above]  One 
who  or  that  which  supplies  the  place  of 
another;  that  which  is  used  for  something 
else;  a  substitute. 

In  Hen  of  me  you  will  have  a  very  channln|r  suece- 
dmueum.  Lady  Harriet  Stanhope.       H.  IVaip*ie. 

It  is  your  souls  that  lie  dead,  .  .  .  and  are  not 


Is  it  not  a  language  which  I  speak  >— A  most  hanh 
one ;  and  not  to  be  understood  without  bloody  suc- 
ceeding. Shak. 


Succentor  (suk-sen'tor).  n.  1.  In  a  dturek 
choir  or  concert,  one  who  sings  the  baas  or 
lowest  harmonized  part— 2.  In  cathedrtU 
churches,^  precentor's  deputy ;  a  sub-chanter. 
8.  t  An  inciter.  '  The  prompter  and  s%tceen- 
t&r  of  these  cruell  enterludes.'  Holland. 
Success  (suk-ses*),  n.  [L.  suceessus,  from 
succedo.  See  Succeed.]  1.  The  termination 
of  any  affair,  whether  happy  or  unhappy ; 
the  issue;  the  result;  more  especially  (when 
unaccompanied  by  a  qualifying  epithetX  a 
favourable  or  prosperous  termination  «»f 
anything  attempted;  a  termination  which 
answers  the  purpose  intended.  'Fear  of 
bad  success  in  a  bad  cause.'  Shak,  'Tickled 
with  good  ctteoMs.'    Shak. 

Co  bid  the  priests  do  present  sacrifice. 
And  briuR  me  their  opinions  of  success.     J*** 
Or  teach  with  more  success  her  son. 
The  vices  of  the  time  to  shun.  WmUer. 

Every  reasonable  man  cannot  but  wldi  mc  suaxts 
in  this  attempL  Tiiietsem. 

Military  successes,  above  aU  others,  c»e^«e  «»»« 
minds  of  a  people.  Aiurbury. 

2.t  Succession;  order  following  one  another. 
Spenser;  Shak.  ^  ^     , 

Sucoessary(8uk-sea'a-rIX».  Derived  or  ob- 
tained by  succession,  aa  honours.  Bemu,  ^ 
FL 


Fite,  f»r,  fat.  fiOl;      m«.  met.  h«r.       pine,  pin;     nOte,  not.  mdve;       tftbe,  tub,  bwU;       oil.  pound;       fl,8c.bi«ie;     f^fi^Uf, 
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(rak-MiYa]).  a.  Having  or  re- 
•oltiDg  In  micc«m;  obtaining  or  terminating 
In  the  accompliabment  of  wliat  is  wialied  or 
intended  ;  henoe.  prosperoot ;  fortunate ; 
happy;  as,  a  9ueei$^/tU  application  of  medi- 
cine; a  meowf^ui  experiment  in  chemistry 
or  in  agrtcolture ;  a  nueu^ftd  enterprise;  a 
tueen^ful  merchant.  'Welcome  nephews 
tn>m«uec«aa/W  wars.*  Shak.  "The  rage  of 
a  jMMM^ta  rivaL'  Dryden.  —  Fortuttate, 
SuteeM0/ul,  Protperous.    See  F0RTUNAT8. 

llirrwilflllly  (suk-ses'fttl-li).  ado.  In  a  sue- 
c«safal  manner;  with  a  favourable  termina- 
tion of  wliat  is  attempted:  prosperously; 
favourably.  'A  reformation  tueees^fully 
carried  on.*    Swift 

SnooeMfblnais  (suk-ses'fttl-nesX  n.  The 
coodition  of  being  successful:  prosperous 
conclusion:  favourable  event;  success. 

yuoosillOll  (sulc-se'shonX  n.    [L.  iuccestio, 

aueemtioniM,   from   tuoeedo,  9ueee$nim,  to 

come  In  the  place  of.    See  Sccceed.  )    L  A 

following  of  things  in  order;  consecution; 

•eries  of  things  fouowing  one  another,  either 

in  time  or  puce ;  as,  a  tueeetiion  of  events 

in  ehrooology ;  a  tueeeition  of  kings  or  blsh- 

«ips ;  his  fortune  was  lost  by  a  ntocMsion  of 

cosBmerdal  disasters. 

TW  peculiar  art  which  he  (MOtoo)  poasened  of 
')f  his  mcMin^  cucuitouuy  throuf^  a 


of  a»ociated  idcaa.  and  of  intinuitinfr 
be  eaprcued.  enaNes  him  to  cxpreM 
Incoofmitie*  which  be  could  noc  avoid. 

±  The  act  of  suoeeedlnff  or  coming  in  the 
place  of  another;  as,  this  happened  after 
iba  ntconaion  of  that  prince  to  the  throne ; 
the  tueetmiom  of  heirs  to  the  estates  of  their 
aaceators;  collateral  sueoection.— S.  An  order 
or  series  of  descendants;  lineage;  sncces- 
•on  collectively;  heira 

Caskibclan  .  .  .  for  him 
Aad  fate  i»Krutt»m  i^ranied  Rone  a  tribate. 
Yoarly  three  thousand  pounds.  Sm>. 

4  Tlw  act  or  right  of  succeeding  or  coming 
to  an  inheritance ;  the  act  or  right  of  en- 
tering upon  an  olDce,  rank,  Ac»  held  by 
another ;  as,  he  holds  the  property  by  the 
title  of  sneeession. 

Yeo  have  the  voice  of  the  king  faitmelf  for  your 
InOeamArk.  SMaJk. 


What  people  is  so  void  at  comaion  sense. 

To  vote  *meBust0H  from  a  native  prince?    Dryden, 

S  t  That  which  is  to  come;  futurity.— 6.  t  The 
person  sueceeding  to  rank,  office,  or  the 
tike.  JfOton.— 7.  In  mtoie.  (a)  the  order  in 
which  the  notes  of  a  melody  proceed,  (b) 
S4«ma  as  S«9tMne«.— Low  of  tueoestion,  or 
tmw  ^  detetnt  (which  is  the  more  correct 
'  term  In  Bmrlish  law),  the  law  or  rule  accord- 
ing to  which  the  succession  to  the  property 
of  deceased  Individuals  is  regulated.  In 
general  this  law  obtains  only  in  cases  where 
a  deceased  party  has  died  intestate,  or  in 
caees  where  the  power  of  beoueathing  pro- 
per^ by  will  is  limited  by  the  legislature. 
la  So^and  primogeniture  is  the  general 
nde  in  oases  of  real  estate,  the  eldest  son 
and  his  Issue  taking  the  whole  freehold  pro- 
petty :  failing  which  stock  the  next  eldest 
•oo,  aad  so  on.  When  males  fail  the  daugh- 
ters socoeed.  who  take  not  in  order  of  seni- 
«cny.  but  all  together.  When  there  are  no 
Hnial  descendants  the  nearest  lineal  ances- 
Vir  serceedi.  In  regard  to  mova)>le  property 
00  rtgfat  of  primoceniture,nor  any  preference 
of  males  to  femues,  is  recognised,  the  pro- 
befag  divided  in  equal  portions  among 

( or  kinsmen  of  the  deceased  .with- 
o«i  I— pttt  to  sex  or  seniority.— JTuceesston 
^aOy.  a  tax  Impoeed  on  everv  succession  to 
property,  according  to  its  value  and  the  re- 
Utiuo  of  the  person  who  succeeds  to  Che 
pnrrkMis  omn^.—Apotiolieat  tuceestion,  in 
tJk^ol  Che  alleged  transmission,  through  the 
ep4w.iojiate.  of  the  power  and  authority  com- 
mitted hf  Christ  to  his  apostles  for  the 
gvidanee  aad  government  of  the  church.— 

^  eropt,  in  offri.  the  rotation  of 
Rotation. 
(suk-se'shon-alX  a.    Relating 
to  e«ooMiion;  Implying  succession;  existing 
la  ■Knssslnn;  consecutive.     *8ueee$nonal 

(suk-se'shoD-al-liX  adv.  In 
a  SMOoaasloiial  manner;  by  way  of  snccea- 


(sak-se'shon-fat),n.  One  who 
to  sBcceaslon,  espeoiaUy  apostolical 


(sak-sealvX  a.    [L 

from  tucotdo,  stieets- 
W>  loOov  after,  to  oome  in  the  place. 
Mwxmab.)    l.  FoUowtns  in  order  or  nn- 
eoane,  as  a  senes  of  penons  or 


I  things,  and  either  in  time  or  place;  consecu- 
tive ;  ss,  the  sueeesttee  revolutions  of  years 
or  ages;  the  tuce^saive  kings  of  Egypt;  seven 
stiecMfiM  pages  or  chapters.  'Send  the 
sueoesties  iUs  throu|^  ages  down.'  Prior.— 
2.t  Inherited  by  succession;  having  or  giv- 
ing the  right  of  succeeding  to  an  inheri- 
tance; hereditary. 

And,  countrynien.  my  lovinr  foDowers, 

Piead  ray  xuccejsivt  title  with  your  sword*.    Shak. 

SnooesslTely  (suk-ses'iv-liX  adv.  l.  In  a  suc- 
cessive nuuiner;  in  a  series  or  uninterrupted 
order,  one  following  another;  as,  he  left 
three  sons,  who  all  reigned  tuceesHveiy. 

The  whiteness  at  lent^  changed  mcceisive(y  into 
blue,  indigo  and  violet.  JVtwtpn. 

2.  By  order  of  succession  and  Inheritance. 

But  as  stuttssivtly  from  blood  to  blood. 

Your  right  of  btrtn,  your  empcry,  your  own.    SkaJt. 

3.t  Successfully;  fully;  completely;  entirely. 
FairfoK, 

SuooasaiTeneMCsnk-ses'iv-nesXnw  The  state 
of  being  successive. 

Suooeiuess  (suk-sesles).  a.  Having  no  suc- 
cess; unprosperous;  unfortunate;  failing  to 
acoomplish  what  was  intended. 

SuccutUu  all  her  soft  caresses  prove.     /V/r. 

I  speak  not  to  implore  your  grace. 
Well  know  I  for  one  moment  s  space 
Suett*4U*s  might  I  sue.         Sir  tV,  ScMt. 

SuooeSBlesaly  (suk-sesles-liX  ode.  In  a  suc- 
cessless manner;  without  success. 

Suoceaslesaness  (suk-sesles-nesX  n^  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  successless;  unsuc- 
cessf  ulness;  unprosperous  conclusion. 

SuooeMOr  (suk-sesW),  n.  FL.]  One  that 
succeeds  or  follows;  one  that  takes  the 
place  which  another  has  left,  and  sustains 
the  like  part  or  character:  correlative  to 
vredeeettor;  as,  the  mceestor  of  a  deceased 
king;  the  mceestor  of  a  president  or  gover- 
nor; a  man's  son  and  $tieee§»or. 

I  here  declare  you  rightful  stuastor 

And  heir  immMiate  to  my  crown.        Dryden, 

SaoddUOOB  (suk-sid'Q-us),  a.  [L.  sticctdutis, 
sinking,  falling,  from  nuieido,  to  fall  under, 
to  sink  down— «ti6,  under,  and  eodo,  to  fall.  ] 
Beady  to  faU;  falling.    [Rare.] 

BoodziBroUB  <suk-sir6r-us),  a.  [L.  aueetis. 
Juice,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Producing  or  cou- 
veying  sap. 

Succinate  (suk'sin-at),  n.  A  salt  of  succinic 
acid. 

Sucdnated  (suk'sin-at-edX  a.  Combined 
with  or  containing  succinic  acid. 

Buccixict  (suk-siny^kf  X  a.  [L.  stieeinettis— 
tub,  up,  and  eingOt  cttte(u?it,  to  gird.] 
l.t  Tucked  up:  girded  up;  drawn  up  to 
permit  tlie  legs  to  be  free.  *  His  habit  flt 
for  speed  tueetnct '  Milton.  *  His  vest  me- 
tinet '  Pope.~i. Compressed  into  few  words; 
chsracterized  by  verbal  brevity;  short;  brief; 
concise ;  as,  a  tucciHct  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  council 

A  strict  and  tiiccntct  stile  b  that  where  you  can 
take  nothing  away  wohout  loss,  and  that  loss  to  be 
manifest.  B.  yonstM. 

A  tale  should  be  Judicious,  dear,  stuciMtt; 
The  language  plain,  and  incidents  well  link'd. 

Cow^er. 

—  Oimcue,  Sueeinet,  Condensed.  See  under 
COHCISB.— Stn.  Short,  brief,  concise,  com- 
pendious, summary,  laconic. 

Succinctly  (suk-singktliX  ado.  In  a  suc- 
cinct manner;  briefly;  concisely;  as,  the 
facts  were  tueeinetly  stated. 

SuodnctnesiCsuk-singkfnesXn.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  succinct ;  brevity ;  con- 
ciseness; as,  the  ntoeinetneat  of  a  narration. 

Succinic  (suk-sin'ikX  a.  [L.  siiccinum,  am- 
ber.] Pertaining  to  amber;  obtained  from 
amber.— ^9iiec»nte  aeid  (CiH«OA  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  amber  by  distilling  it.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of 
stearic  and  margaric  acida  Wh^  pure  it 
is  a  white  crystalline  substance.  It  was 
formerly  employed  in  medicine  under  the 
name  of  salt  of  amber,  but  it  is  now  chiefly 
used  in  combination  with  ammonia,  form- 
ing succinate  of  ammonia,  in  chemical  in- 
vestigations, especially  in  precipitating  iron 
from  solution.    It  is  a  dibasic  acid. 

Succinite  (suk'sln-ItX  n.  [L  ttudnum,  am- 
ber] An  amber-coloured  variety  of  lime- 
garnet 

SucdnouB  (suk'sin-usX  a.  [See  Suocmio.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  amber. 

Sucdliont  (suk-si'shonX  n.  [L.  sueeifCo.] 
The  act  of  cutting  off  or  down.  '  In  the 
meeicion  of  treea.'    Bacon, 

Succory  (suklco-riX  n.  [A  corruption  of 
ekioory  (which  seeX]  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Clchorium,  the  C.  Intybugt  found  growing 


wild  on  calcareous  soils  in  England,  and  in 
most  countries  of  Europe.    See  Chicobt. 

Succoae  (suklcdsX  a.    Full  of  Juice. 

Succotash  (suknc6-tashX  »k  [i*Yom  Ameri- 
can Indian  name.]  Green  maize  and  beans 
trailed  together,  orisinally  a  North  Ameri- 
can Indian  dish«    [United  States.] 

The  wise  Haron  is  welcome :  he  Is  come  to  eat  his 
XHceotash  with  his  brothers  of  the  lakch. 

y.  F.  c  »ffper. 
Succour  (suk'^rX  v.t,  JO.Fr.  mieurrt,  tou- 
eouire.  Mod.  Kr.  aecwinr,  from  L.  auccurro, 
to  run  up  to  the  aid  of — ncA.  under,  and 
eurro,  to  run]  Lit.  to  run  up  to  the  aid  of; 
hence,  to  help  or  relieve  when  in  difficulty, 
want,  or  distress;  to  assist  and  deliver  from 
suffering:  ss,  to  tuocour  a  besieged  city;  to 
iuecour  prisoners.  'To  ntccour  the  weak 
state  of  sad  aflUcted  Troy.'    Spenaer. 

He  is  able  to  sutcottr  tliem  that  are  tempted. 

Heb.  ii.  1%. 

8th.  To  aid,  assist,  help,  relieve,  cherish, 
comfort 

Succour  (suk'drX  n.  l.  Aid;  help;  assist- 
ance :  particularly,  assistance  that  relieves 
and  delivers  from  difficulty,  want,  or  dis- 
tress. *  My  father  flying  for  tutoour  to  his 
servant*  SAolr.  — 2.  The  person  or  thing 
that  brings  relief;  troops  serving  as  an  aid 
or  assistance.  'The  levied  WMOown  thai 
should  lend  him  aid.'    Shak, 

Our  watchful  general  had  discerned  from  far 
The  mighty  a%t€€»Hr  which  made  glad  the  foe. 

Drydtn. 

SuccouraUe  (suk'dr-a-blX  a.  1.  Capable  of 
being  succoured  or  relieved;  admitting  of 
succour.— 2.  t  Affording  succour  or  reUef; 
helpful;  helping. 

The  goodness  of  God.  which  Is  very  juccvuraUf, 
serveth  for  feet  and  wings  to  bis  servants  that  are 
wrongfully  traduced.  C/taver. 

Succourer  (suk'to-^rX  n.  One  who  succours 
or  affords  assistance  or  relief;  a  helper;  a 
deliverer. 

She  hath  been  a  succaurtr  of  many,  and  of  nir«eM 
also.  Rom.  mvi.  su 

Succourless  (suk'dr-lesX  a.  Destitute  of 
succour,  help,  or  relief.  'Leave  them  slaves 
and  «uoeotirMM.*    Beau,  <£*  Fl 

Succuba  (sukOcQ-baX  n.  pi  SuCCUlMB  (suk'- 
k(i-l>6X  [L.  tueeubOf  one  who  lies  under  an- 
other—sub. under,  and  eubo,  to  lie.]  A  kind 
of  female  demon  formerly  believed  in.  Such 
demons  were  fabled  to  have  connection  with 
men  in  their  sleep. 

SuccuboUB  (suknca-busX  a.  [See  Sdccuba.) 
In  boL  a  term  applied  to  the  leaves  of  cer- 
tain of  the  Jungermanniace»,  intimating 
that  the  anterior  maigin  of  the  one  passes 
beneath  the  posterior  marsin  of  that  suc- 
ceeding it:  opposed  to  i$mthou». 

SUCCUDUS  (suk'ka-busX  n.  [See  Succuba.] 
A  kind  of  male  demon  formerly  believed 
in.  'A  churchyard  carcass  raised  and  set 
a-strutting  by  the  inflation  of  some  hellish 
tuecubue  within.'    Warburion. 

Succula  (suklcii-la).  n,  A  bare  axis  or  cylin- 
der with  staves  on  it  to  move  it  round,  but 
no  drum. 

Succulence,  SucculencyCtukOcfl-iens,  snk'- 

kQ-len-sIX  ^  The  state  or  character  of 
being  succulent;  Juiciness;  as,  the  tiiecuUnee 
of  a  peach. 

Succulent (suklctl-lentX  a.  [L  euccuUnhiM, 
from  $uccu».  Juice.]  Full  of  Juice;  Juu-y. 
*Sueeulent  herbage.'  Dr.  B.  More.  As 
the  leaves  are  not  tueeulenV  Cook.  —  Sne- 
eulent  plantt,  plants  remarkable  for  the 
thick  and  fitaia  nature  of  their  stems  and 
leavea  This  character  prevails  in  the  na- 
tural orders  Cactace»,  Crassulaceic,  and  Me- 
sembryacesB,  but  often  occurs  also  In  genera 
of  other  orders,  ssin  aloes  and  several  uthtir 
LiliacecB.  It  consists  in  a  peculiar  develo|»- 
ment  of  cellular  tissue,  and  the  plants  U\o 
in  great  part  by  nourishment  derived  fnua 
the  atmosphere  rather  than  from  the  stiil. 

SuCCldentM  (suk-kfl-Ien't^X  n.  pi.  A  nat. 
order  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  It  In- 
cludes those  families  which  are  remarkable 
for  the  succulent  character  of  their  leaves, 
as  Saxifrafface»,  Crassulacew,  Ficoiden,  Ac 

Succulenuy  (suk^tl-lent-liX  adv.  In  a  suc- 
culent manner;  Juicily. 

SUCCUIOUB  (suklEQ-lusX  a.    Succulent 

Succumt)  (suk-kumO.  e.i.  [L.  aueeumbo— 
§ub,  under,  and  cuwbo,  to  lie  down.]  To 
sink  or  give  way  without  resistance;  to 
yield;  to  submit 

To  their  wills  we  most  sueeutn^.         Hudibrms. 

He  (Verdngetoris).  too,  had  Anallv  sucntmhtd, 
had  been  led  captive  n  Cesar's  triumph. 

Str  E.  Crtmty, 

Suoounal  (suk-kAi'salX  a.  [Fr.  sticcurtcus^ 
supplementing  a  parish  church,  igliae  sue- 


ai,8c.loeA;     g.po;     J,  Job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  liiv;     ffH,  Uen;  th,  UUn;     w,  trig;    wh,  wMg;   ih,  aiiire.~See  Kit. 
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cunaU,  a  chapel  of  ease,  from  L.L.  tueeur- 
«ut»  •accour.  See  SucooUR.]  Serving  as  a 
chapel  of  ease:  said  of  a  charch  attached  by 
way  of  saccour  to  a  parish  church. 

Not  a  city  wm  without  its  cathedral,  surrounded 
by  Its  succurtml  churches,  its  monasteries  and  con- 
vents. Mitman. 

fnocoi  (suklcuB),  fk  [L.]  In  mtd,  a  term 
frequently  employed  to  denote  the  extracted 
Juioe  of  different  plants;  as,  «uccim  tigtiort- 
(i(V,  Spanish  liquorice.  Ac. 

Saocossatlon  ( suk-kus-&'8hon  ),  n.  [L.  mc- 
euuo,  fticctMwartf,  a  freq.  from  ttteeuHo,  tuc- 
cu»9um,  to  fling  or  toss  up— it«&,  from  be- 
neath, up,  and  mtatio,  to  snake.  1  1.  A  trot 
or  trottiiuf.  'Or  -lift  one  foot  before  and 
the  cross  foot  behind,  which  is  nieeusiation 
or  trotting.'  Sir  T.  Browne.  [Rare.]— 2.  A 
shaking;  succussion. 

fnoomslon  (suk-ku'shon).  n.  [L.  tueeusHo, 
iueoussionis,  a  shaking,  £rom  tueeutio,  suc- 
etoffum,  to  fling  or  toss  up.  See  SUOCUSSA- 
TION.]  1.  The  act  of  shaking;  a  violent 
shock.— 2.  In  med.  aaagne;  a  shaking,  par- 
ticularly of  the  nervous  parts  by  medical 
stimulants.— 8.  A  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
existence  of  a  liquid  in  the  thorax  by 
slightly  shaking  the  patient's  body  and  lis- 
tening to  the  sounds  thereby  produced. 

SuoouBSiye  (suk-kuslvl  a.  [See  above.] 
Characterized  by  a  shaking  motion,  espe- 
cially an  up  and  down  movement,  and  not 
merely  tremulous  oscillation ;  as.  the  «tic- 
cuMtive  motion  in  earthquakea    Dana. 

Such  (tuchX  a.  [0.£.  »uteh§,  twiche,  nrileke, 
nrilk,  A.  Sax.  twUc^  suryle,  from  gtod = $o,  and 
l{e=like;  the  word  is  therefore  literally  so- 
Uk$t  like  that  Corresponding  forms  occur  in 
the  other  Teutonic  tongues.  So  which  =  who- 
Uke;  O.E.  thUk,  Prov.  K  eAuMr= that-like.] 
L  Of  that  or  the  like  kind  or  degree;  simi- 
lar; like;  as,  we  never  saw  such  a  day:  fol- 
lowed by  (M  before  the  thing  which  is  the 
subject  of  comparison ;  as,  we  have  never 
had  ntdi  a  time  as  the  present;  give  your 
children  such  precepts  as  tend  to  make 
them  wiser  and  better.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  indefinite  article  a  or  an  never 
immediately  precedes  such,  but  is  placed 
between  it  and  the  noun  to  which  it  refers, 
or  such  comes  after  the  noun  preceded  by 
the  article;  as,  such  a  man;  su^  an  honour; 
I  never  saw  a  man  such  as  he.  Adiectives 
may  come  between  the  indefinite  article  and 
the  noun;  as.  such  a  sood  man;  so  also  an- 
other. 5ticA  comes  directly  before  nouns 
without  the  article;  as,  such  weather;  such 
men. — 2.  The  same  as  mentioned  or  spe- 
cified ;  in  this  condition ;  so ;  not  other  or 
diiferent 

That  thou  art  happy,  owe  to  God ; 
That  thou  contiuu  tt  tiuM,  owe  to  thyself. 

3.  Belonging  to  that  class. 

In  it  he  melted  lead  for  bullets 

To  iJioot  at  foes  and  sometimes  pntlets. 

To  whom  he  bore  so  fell  a  ^utch. 

He  ne'er  Rave  quarter  t'any  sttcM.       HmNbrms. 

4.  Certain:  used  to  indicate  or  suggest  in  a 
general  and  indefinite  manner  persons  or 
things  alreadv  named  or  pointed  out,  or 
which  could  have  been  named  or  pointed 
out  had  the  speaker  pleased. 

When  in  rushed  one.  and  telb  him  meh  a  kn^ht 
Is  new  arrived.  DoMttl. 

6.  Used  emphatically  without  the  correla- 
tive =  extraordinary;  very  great;  very  much; 
very  considerable;  so  good;  so  bad.  'Could 
come  to  ttMA  honour.*    Shak. 


IshaUhavexuMalifel 


Shak. 


—Such  is  often  used  adverbially  with  the 
sense  of  so;  to  so  great  a  degree;  so  greatly; 
as.  such  terrible  enemies;  such  diflerent 
ideaa— iSticA  and  such,  or  such  or  such,  cer- 
tain; some:  used  to  represent  the  object 
generally  or  indefinitely,  as  particularized 
in  one  way  or  another,  or  one  and  another 
not  then  mentiou.-d  or  pointed  out 

1  have  appointed  my  servants  to  tuck  aud  such  a 
place.  1  Sam.  xxi  s. 

I  saw  him  jresterday,  or  t'other  day ; 

Or  then,  or  then ;  with  suth  or  s$tth.      SJumM. 

The  same  <ioverei{;n  authority  may  enact  a  Uw, 
comnaandint;  rnth  or  such  an  action.  SatitA. 

'Such  like,  (a)  of  the  Uke  kind;  of  the  same 
sort;  similar.  '  Plate,  Jewels,  and  such  like 
triflea'  Shak.  (6)  Similar  persons  or  things: 
so  forth;  et  cetera:  used  at  the  close  of 
enumerations.  'Virtue,  youth,  liberality, 
•nd  such  like.'    Shak. 

fluchwlse  (such'wizX  adp.  In  such  a  man- 
ner; so. 

fnck(suk).  V.  1  rO.  B.  mmks,  suke,  soke,  A.  Sax. 
Mleafs,  sUtgtm,  O.  aaugmi,  IceL  Sjpiga,  stiga. 


Dan.  suge;  cog.  L  sugo,  Gael,  suoaidh,  Ir. 
suigim,  to  suck.  ]  1.  To  draw  into  the  mouth 
by  the  action  of  the  lips  and  tongue,  which 
serves  to  produce  a  vacuiun;  as,  to  suck 
water  into  the  mouth.  'The  milk  thou 
sucked'st  trom  her.'  Shak.  See  SUCTION.— 
2.  To  draw  something  from  with  the  mouth; 
specifically,  to  draw  milk  from;  as.  the 
young  of  an  animal  su^iks  the  mother  or  dam 
or  the  breast 

I  can  stteJk  melancholy  out  of  a  song  as  a  weasel 
sucJts  eggi.  ShaJt. 

Did  a  child  suck  every  day  a  new  nurse,  it  would 
be  no  more  affri){hted  with  the  change  of  faces  at 
six  months  old  than  at  sixty.  L^cke. 

8.  To  draw  in  or  imbibe  by  any  process  re- 
sembling sucking;  to  inhale;  to  absorb;  as.  to 
suck  in  air;  a  sponge  sucks  in  water:  usually 
with  in,  iAti,  away,  Ac.— 4.  To  draw  or  drain. 
'  Old  ocean  stick'd  through  the  porous  globe. ' 
Thomson.— b.  To  draw  in,  as  a  whirlpool; 
to  swallow  up;  to  ingulf.  '  As  waters  are  by 
whirlpools  sucked  and  drawn.'  Dry  den.— 
To  stuk  in,  (a)  to  draw  into  the  mouth;  to 
imbibe;  to  absorb,  (d)  To  cheat;  to  deceive; 
to  take  in.  [Colloq.  and  low.]— To  suck  up, 
to  draw  into  the  mouth ' — To  suck  the  mon- 
key {naut),  to  suck  spirits  surreptitiously 
from  a  cask  by  means  of  a  straw;  nence,  to 
take  spirits  in  any  underhand  way. 
Suck  (suk).  v.i.  1.  To  draw  fluid  into  the 
mouth;  to  draw  by  exhausting  the  air,  as 
with  a  tube. 

Where  the  bee  sue**,  there  sue*  L        SMm*. 

2.  To  draw  milk  fh>m  the  breast;  as,  a  child 
or  the  voung  of  a  mammal  is  first  nourished 
hy  sucking. 

Suck  (suk).  n.  l.  The  act  of  drawing  with 
the  mouth.— 2.  Milk  drawn  from  the  oreast 
by  the  mouth. 

I  have.given  sueJt.  and  know 
How  tender  'tu  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  roe. 

SMtU. 

3.t  Juice;  succulence. — i.  A  small  draught 
[Colloq.] 

No  bouset  nor  no  tobacco?— Not  a  sucJk,  sir ; 
Nor  the  remainder  of  a  single  can.    Massingtr. 

Suckatash  (suk'a-tash),  n.  Same  as  Suc- 
cotash. 

Suoken  (suk'n),  n.  [A.  Sax.  socn,  privilege, 
iurisdiction.  from  soc,  a  soke,  liberty,  privi- 
lege. See  Soo.]  In  SwtM  law,  the  district 
attached  to  a  mill,  or  the  whole  lands  as- 
tricted  to  a  mill,  the  tenants  of  which  are 
bound  to  bring  their  grain  to  the  mill  to 
be  ground.  The  tenants  subjected  to  this 
astrictlon  are  called  suckeners.   See  Thirl- 

AOB. 

Suckener  (suk'n-^rX  n.  A  tenant  bound 
to  bring  his  grain  to  a  certain  mill  to  be 
ground.    SeeSuoKEN. 

Sucker  (suk'dr),  n.  l.  One  who  or  that  which 
sucks  or  draws  with  the  mouth.— 2.  The  pis- 
ton of  a  suction-pump. 

Oil  must  be  poured  into  the  cylinder  that  the 
sucker  may  slip  up  and  down  in  it  more  easily. 

BoyU. 

8.  A  pipe  or  tube  through  which  anything 
is  drawn.— 4.  In&ot.  a  shoot  or  branch  which 
proceeds  from  the  roots  or  lower  part  of  the 
stem  of  a  plant,  as  in  many  roses  and  in 
various  trees:  so  called  perhaps  from  its 
drawing  its  nourishment  from  the  root  or 
stem.  —5.  A  name  of  certain  fishes ;  as,  (a) 
the  sucking-fish.  (&)  The  lump-fish  or  lump- 
sucker,  (c)  A  common  river  fish  in  New 
England,  a  species  of  the  genus  Catastomua 
0.  A  small  piece  of  leather  having  a  string 
attached  to  the  centre  of  It.  used  by  children 
as  a  plaything  by  being  rendered  flexible 
by  wetting  and  pressed  flrmly  down  on  a 
smooth  object,  as  a  stone,  when  the  adh^on 
of  the  two  surfaces,  owing  to  atmospheric 
pressure,  enables  the  stone,  even  though  of 
considerable  weight,  to  be  lifted  by  pulling 
the  string.  — 7. t  A  parasite;  a  sponger.— 
&  A  cant  name  for  an  Inhabitant  of  Illinola 
[United  States.  ]— 9.  One  who  extorts  money 
from  a  candidate.  [United  Statea]— 10.  A 
hard  drinker;  a  soaker. 

Sucker  (suk'^r),  v.t  To  strip  off  shoots;  to 
deprive  of  suckers;  as,  to  tucker  maiie. 
[United  States.] 

SuCket  (suk'et),  fi.  A  sweetmeat  for  rack- 
ing or  dissolving  in  the  mouth. 

Brint;  hither  suckets.  candied  delicates. 
Well  taste  some  sweetmeats,  gallants,  ere  we  sleep. 

Old  play,  9M«ttd  ky  Nans. 

Su<dci]l  (suk'in).  n.    See  Suokbn. 

Sucking  (suk'ing).  p.  and  a.  1.  Drawing  or 
deriving  nourishment  from  the  mother's 
breast :  as.  a  sticking  child ;  a  sucking  cub. 
Hence  — 2.  Fig.  very  young  and  inexperi- 
enced; undergoing  training;  in  the  early 


stage  of  a  career;  In  leading-stringa  '  No  end 
of  a  tucking  wiseacre.'  T.  Hughes.  [Colloq.) 

The  curates  .  .  .  she  .  .  .  looked  upon  as  suek- 
mjT  saints.  CharlotU  BranUL 

Sucking-bottle  (suklng-bot-l),  n.  A  bottle 
to  be  filled  with  milk  for  infants  to  suck  in- 
stead of  the  pap;  a  feeding-bottle. 

Suckln«-fl8ll  (suk'ingtfsh).  n.   A  fish  of  the 

genus  Bchineis,  the  B.  remora,  placed  by 
uvier  among  the  Discoboli,  but  by  MUller 

assigned  to  the  AnacanthlnL    It  Inhabita 

the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Indian  Ocean, 

Ac.    See  Remora. 
SuCklng-pump  (suk'ing-pump),  n.     The 

common  or  suction  pump.    See  Pump. 
Sucklny.t  n.     [O.Fr.  souauenie.]    A  loose 

frock  worn  over  other  clothes.  Jiomaunt  qf 

the  Rose. 
Suckle  (sukni  v.t  pret  A  pp.  suckled;  ppr. 

stickling.    [Freq.  from  suck.]    To  give  suck 

to;  to  nurse  at  the  breast 

She  was  a  wieht.  if  ever  such  wight  were. 

To  suckU  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer.  ShaM. 

Suckle t  (suklX  ^  A  teat  'Two  paps, 
which  are  not  only  aicUm,  but  serve  for 
stilts  to  creep  ashore  upon.'  Sir  T.  HerberL 

SuCkler  (suka-6r).  n.  An  animal  that  socklea 
its  voung;  amammaL    WheweU. 

Suckling  (sukOing),  n.  1.  A  young  child  or 
animal  nursed  at  the  breast  'Babes  and 
sucklings.'  Pa  vili  2.  *  Rvanan  tuckUngt.' 
Tennyson.— 2.  A  sort  of  white  clover. 

Sucrose  (saicrds),  n.  A  general  name  fbr 
the  sugars  identical  in  composition  and  in 
manv  properties  with  cane-sugar,  but  de- 
rived from  different  sources,  as  beet,  tur- 
nip, carrot  maple,  birch.  Ao.  The  formula 
of  the  sucroses  Is  nCuH«On. 

Suction  (suk'shonX  n.  [O.Fr.  suction,  from 
L.  tugo,  tuctum,  to  suck.]  The  act  of  suck- 
ing; the  removal  of  atmospheric  pressure 
from  any  interior  space  so  as  to  allow  atmo- 
spheric pressure  to  act  externally;  thus, 
when  water  is  sucked  up  through  a  tube,  Um 
air  is  exhausted  from  the  latter  by  the  moath. 
and  then  the  pressure  of  the  external  air  on 
the  fiuid  forces  it  up  through  the  tube.  Seo 
Pump. 

Suction-Chamber  (suk'shon-oh&m-bto).  IS. 
The  chamber,  burel,  or  cylinder  of  a  pump 
into  which  the  water  or  other  fluid  is  deliv- 
ered from  the  suction-pipe. 

Suctlon-plpe  (suk'shon-pipX  n.  The  pip* 
leading  from  the  bottom  of  a  pump  barrel 
or  cylinder  to  the  well,  cistern,  or  reservoir 
from  which  the  water  or  other  liquid  is  U> 
be  drawn  up.    See  Pump. 

Suctlon-pump  (suk'shon-pump),  n,  Th« 
common  nouse  or  sucking  pump.  See  Pump; 

Suctorla  (suk-td'rl-aX  n.  pt.  [L  tugo,  lue- 
turn,  to  suck.]  A  zoological  term  applied 
In  classification  to  various  groups  of  ammaU; 
as,  (a)  an  order  of  infusoria  In  which  the 
body  Is  generally  provided  with  a  number 
of  radiating  filamentous  tubes  which  are 
furnished  at  their  extremities  with  suctorial 
discs,  and  which  are  capable  of  exaertion 
and  retraction;  these  tubes  both  seixing  the 
prey,  and  serving  as  vehicles  for  iqiKesting 
the  food,  (fr)  That  order  of  parasiticlnsecta 
which  contains  the  fleas,  and  which  live  by 
sucking  the  blood  of  men  and  some  spedea 
of  qus^rupeds  and  birda  (c)  An  oi^er  of 
Annelida,  containing  the  leechea,  which  are 
provided  with  a  sucking  disc  at  both  ex- 
tremities of  the  body,  fa)  A  group  of  lower 
fishes  comprehending  those  which  have  a 
circular  mouth  adapted  for  auction,  aa  the 
lamprey. 

Suctorial  (suk-td^ri-al).  a.  l.  Adapted  for 
sucking;  as.  a  stiotoriat  mouth,  disc,  Ac— 
2.  Living  by  sucking;  as.  the  humming-birds 
are  suctorial  birda— 8.  Capable  of  adhering 
by  sucking ;  as,  the  lamprey  is  a  tttctonat 
fish. 

Suctorlan  (suk-td'ri-anX  n.  An  animal  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  groups  of  Suctoria. 

Suctonoua  (suk-td'ri-us),  a.  Same  aa  5m«- 
torial. 

Sud  (sudX  v.t  To  cover  with  drifi-aaad  by 
a  flood. 

Sudak  (sQ'dakX  n.  [Bus.]  A  flah,  a  spedea 
of  Perca  (P.  SandraX 

Sudamlna  (su-dami-naX  n,  pL  [Fran  L 
tudor,  sweat]  In  pathol.  vesicles  reeem- 
bling  millet-seeds  in  form  and  magoitad^ 
appearing  in  puerperal  fever,  typhus,  Ac 

Sudanrt  (s&'da-riX  n.  [L.  sudariumK  trata 
tudo,  to  sweat.  ]  A  napkin  or  handkerchief. 

SudatUm  (sii-d&'shonX  n.  [L.  svdolse.  sm^M- 
tionis,  from  tudo,  to  sweat )    A  sweating. 

Sudatorium  (sft-da-td'ri-imiX  *^  (l^l  A 
hot-air  bath  for  producing  pei^klratkm. 


File,  Or,  fat,  f|U;       mt,  mat,  h«r,       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOre;       ti^be,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii.  S&  abuaa;     f.  Sc  1^ 
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■otelOIT  (sd'da-t4>-ri).  n.  [L.  tudatorium, 
from  fudo.  to  tweat]  A  hot-house;  a  tweat- 
tns  bath.    Evelyn. 

•odatorj  ( aft'da  to-ri ).  a.  Sweating ;  per- 
•pmii(. 

Bllddm  (Mid'enX  «.  (O.E.  «od«n.  todeyn, 
O.Pr.  woain,  «uda»n.  «<mMai/i,  Mod.  Fr. 
•Mulam:  from  L.L.  nifriCantM,  from  L  mxM- 
Coneiu.  from  tubitut,  tudden,  from  subeo, 
mbitum,  to  come  or  go  onder,  to  come  on 
•eeretly.  to  steal  upon— «u6.  under,  and 
«o,  to  ga  ]  L  Happening  without  or  with 
•carceljr  a  moment's  notice ;  coming  on  in- 
•taotaneouslj;  coming  unexpectedly  or  with- 
out the  common  preparatives. 

Smdien  fear  troobleth  thee.        Job  xxii.  to. 

For  when  th«y  shall  say.  Peace  and  safety,  then 
ttmMen  dcMructMO  cometh  upon  them,    t  Thet.  v.  3. 

1  HaatUjr  put  in  use.  employed,  or  prepared; 
qnlck:  rapid.    *The  apples  of  Aspnaltis  ap- 
pearing goodly  to  the  inu<d«H  eye.'  MiUon. 
N««cr  «ms  such  a  sudden  scholar  mado.     SMaJt. 


a  Hasty:  Tiolent;  rash;  precipltato;  paa- 
■toaate,  Shak,  'Somewhat  cholerio  and 
tmddnk^*  Bifr9n.~Ona9udden.qf  a  tuddsn. 
mocnut  than  was  expected;  without  the  usnal 
preparatires:  all  at  once  and  without  pre- 
paration; hastily;  unexpectedly. 
He*  art  ihoa  lost,  how  «<•  m  suddtn  lost  t    MiUtn. 


hav«  a  miad  to  leava  yovr  waaHtx,  rnm 
'  saocy  y «  suddtm.  Su^/L 

On  the  auddsn  is  also  nsed.  and  in  Shak- 
•pen  we  And  *  On  tuck  a  ttidden.*— Sth.  Un- 
axpaoted.  onantidpated,  quick,  rapid,  hasty, 
abrnptt  nnlooked-ior. 

Soddtnly  (sud'en-liX  ^^  In  a  sudden  or 
unexpected  manner;  unexpectedly;  hastily; 
without  preparation  or  premeditation. 

shaO  his  calamity  come  ntddtniy. 

Pror.  vl.  xs 
If  thoa  canst  accuse,  .  .  . 
Do  It  irtthout  Inventioo  ntddenfy.       ShaA. 

I  (sud'en-nesX  n.    State  of  l)eing 

•odden;  a  coming  or  happening  without 
ftft^toas  Dotfee. 

Tk9  fgc  of  the  people  is  like  that  of  the  sea, 
which,  one*  breaking  bounds,  orerflows  a  country 
with  uat  ntddenHO*  and  riolence  as  leaves  no  hope 
afdywe  Siriy.  TemfU. 

Bnddtn^  (sod'en-ti),  n.  Suddenness.— On 
amtddenty,  on  a  sudden;  without  premedi- 
tation.    Sw  W.  SeoU.    rScotoh.) 

BBillVtr  (sad'ArX '».  In  India,  the  chief  seat 
or  headtiuarters  of  government,  as  distin- 
gaiahed  from  the  vfufu$nl  or  interior  of  the 
country. 

Sudor  (sik'dorX  n.  [L.]  Sweat  or  perspira- 
UntL.  — SMdor^^n^ieanta.sweating-sicknesB. 

SoilortferOQS  (su-do-rif Ar-us).  a.  [L.  tudor, 
sweat,  and  ftro,  to  bear,  to  pro<luce.  ]  Pro- 
dodng  sw^t;  secretingr  perspiration;  as, 
the  ndofi/erout  canals  of  the  skin. 

SttdUiliiC  (sft-do-rif Ik), a.  [Ft.  sudorifique— 
L.  mkdor,  sweat,  and/ocio,  to  make. ]  Caus- 
ing sweat    *  A  decoction  of  mdcri/ie  herba ' 


Sndoilflo  (sA-do-rif  ikX  n.  A  medicine  that 
prnUncee  sweat;  a  diaphoretia  Arbuthnot 
fcdorlpaZtnu(s6-do-rip'a-rusXa.  IL.  gtuior, 
•««atk  and  pario^  to  produce.]  Sweat-pro- 
duriag :  speciflcaily,  applied  to  the  glands 
which  secrete  perspiration.  They  are  em- 
bedded in  the  snlKUtaneous  fat,  and  open 
Into  a  spiral  duct  terminating  by  a  pore  on 
the  aoriace  of  the  epidermis,  tlirough  which 
ttM  sweat  exudes. 

It  (sii'dor-ns),  a.  [L.  tudorui,  from 
%  sweat,  from  sudo.  to  sweat]    Con- 
el  sweat    Sir  T.  Browne. 

'(BoMraX  n.  [Hind.  tOdra;  Skr.  fAdra.  ] 

Tbw  inweat  of  the  four  great  castes  among 
tb«  Hlndiaa 

(andxX  "^  P^  (From  the  stem  of  methe: 
a  9ud^  a  seething,  from  swden,  to 
)  A  lixivium  of  soap  and  water,  or 
impreipkated  with  soap,  and  forming 
a  frothy  masa  —To  be  in  Uu  eude,  to  be  in 
tannou  or  difficulty.    [Familiar.] 


OM  now  and  leave  ane  ■*  the  mdt. 

(aAX  '^  P'*^  ^  PP-  9»jedi  ppr.  sutn^. 
(U  K.  nopc.  sewe,  from  O.F^.  euvr^  aewtr, 
aMBT.  Jf  od.  Tr.  euivre,  from  a  form  iequere, 
b«r  L.  ee^wif,  to  follow,  which  is  aldn  to  Or. 
JhMd.  hdm^mai^  to  follow,  lieing  fkx>m  a  root 
mek^  vtucli  appears  in  Skr.  so^bii.  L.  coctia, 
a  txitKod^  and  is  perhaps  the  root  of  tteek. 
verb  a|»ears  also  in  purtue,  entue^ 
twUd^  )  1  To  foUow  up;  to  seek  after; 
to  win ;  to  ply  with  love;  to  seek  in 

!lov«d  9i  Bwiny  a  rentte  knight. 

*  sought  with  aD  the  scrrlce  doe 


1 


^■^  ^Btt  voo  s^  sad  aatScr  sm.     Ttftt^jutit. 


2.  To  seek  justice  or  right  from  by  legal 
process;  to  institute  process  in  law  against; 
to  prosecute  in  a  civil  action  for  the  recovery 
of  a  real  or  supposed  right ;  as,  to  eue  one 
for  debt;  to  sue  one  for  damages  in  trespass. 
S.  To  gain  by  legal  process. 

I  am  denied  to  nt*  my  livery  here.      SMaJt. 

4.  In  faleonry,  to  clean  the  beak.— 5.  Naut. 
to  heave  hign  and  dry  on  a  shore;  as,  to  tue 
a  ship.  R.  H.  Dana.— To  gue  ottt,  to  petition 
for  and  take  out;  or  to  apply  for  and  obtain; 
as,  to  eue  out  a  writ  in  Chancery;  to  »ue  out  a 
pardon  for  a  criminal. 

Sue  (sOX  v.t.  1.  To  prosecute;  to  make  legal 
claim;  to  seek  for  something  in  law;  as,  to 
$ue  for  damages. —2.  To  seek  by  request;  to 
make  application;  to  petition;  to  entreat; 
to  plead. 

By  adverse  destiny  constrain'd  to  ttte 

For  counted  and  redress,  he  xmm  to  you.    PUj^. 

8.  To  pay  court  or  pay  one's  addresses  as  a 
suitor  or  lover;  to  play  the  lover;  to  woo  or 
be  a  wooer. 

Has  she  no  suitors  T  .  .  .  Such  as  me  and  send, 
And  send  and  xur  again  but  to  no  purpose. 

4.  Naut.  to  be  left  high  and  dry  on  the 
shore,  as  a  ship.    R.  H.  Davio. 

Suent  (sO'entX  a.  [SeeSUAMT.  ]  Even; 
smooth;  plain;  regular.    [Local] 

Suently  (s&'eut-liX  adn.  Evenly;  smoothly; 
r^:u]arlv.    [Local] 

Soer  (sfi^drX  n.    One  who  sues;  a  suitor. 

Suet  (bQ'«»X  n.  [Probably  from  O.Fr.  seu. 
eieu^  Mod.  Fr.  euQ,  L  «edum.  tallow,  srease. 
It  is  difllcult  to  account  for  the  adding  of 
the  (.]  The  fatty  tissue  situated  about  the 
loins  and  kidneys  of  certain  animals,  and 
which  is  harder  and  less  fusible  than  the 
fat  from  other  parts  of  the  same  animals. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  it,  according  to 
the  species  of  animal  from  which  it  is  pro- 
cured, as  that  of  the  hart,  the  goat,  the  ox, 
and  the  sheep.  That  of  the  ox  and  sheep 
is  chiefly  used,  and  when  melted  out  of  its 
containing  membranes  it  forms  tellow. 
Mutton  suet  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in 
cerates,  plasters,  and  ointments;  beef  suet, 
and  also  mutton  suet,  are  used  in  cookery. 

Suet7  (sd'et-i),  a.  Consisting  of  suet  or  re- 
sembling it;  as,  a  suety  substance. 

Suffectt  (suf-fekt'X  v.t  [L  euffieio,  aufeo- 
turn,  to  supply,  to  suffice.  See  SUFTICE.] 
To  substitute^ 

The  question  was  o(  TuJfictiMg-  Amadeus,  Duke  of 
Savoy,  a  married  man,  in  the  room  of  Eugenius. 

i/.  Hall. 

Suffer  (suffer),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  tufftir,  $offr%r, 
wfferre^  Mod.  Fr.  Mufftir,  from  a  L.L.  form 
tufferrertt  for  tufferre,  inf.  of  L.  txefero,  to 
suner,  to  endure— irufr,  under,  and /pro = Or. 

rherO,  Skr.  bhri,  to  carry,  to  bear.  See  Bbar.  ] 
.  To  feel  or  bear  what  is  painful,  disagree- 
able, or  distressing;  to  submit  to  with  dis- 
tress or  grief;  to  undergo;  as,  to  euffer  acute 
bodily  pain;  to  tuffer  grief  of  mind. 

A  man  of  great  wrath  shall  suffer  punishment 

Prov.  xix.  19. 
Shan  we  then  live  thus  vile,  the  race  of  heaven. 
Thus  trampled,  thus  expelled,  to  staffer  here. 
Chains  and  these  torments  T  MUion. 

Each  had  suffer^  some  exceeding  wrong. 

TentiysoH. 

2.  To  endure  without  sinking;  to  support 
bravely  or  unflinchingly;  to  sustain;  not  to 
sink  under. 

Our  spirit  and  strenj^h  entire. 
Strongly  to  tuffer  and  support  our  pains.    Milton. 

3.  To  be  affected  by;  to  undergo;  to  be  acted 
on  or  influenced  by;  to  sustain;  to  pass 
through.  *  When  all  that  seems  sliall  titffer 
shock?    Tenny%on. 


Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 


Shmk. 


4  Not  to  forbid  or  hinder;  to  allow;  to  per- 
mit; to  tolerate. 

suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me.  and  for^ 
bid  them  not  Mark  x.  14.    - 

Thou  wih  not  leave  me  in  the  loathsome  grave 

His  prey,  nor  sufftr  my  unspotted  soul 

For  ever  with  corruption  there  to  dwelt     MiUon, 

—Allow,  Permit^  Suffer,  Tolerate.  See  AL- 
LOW.—8TN.  To  undergo,  endure,  support, 
sustain,  feel,  bear,  permit,  admit,  allow, 
tolerate. 

Suffer  ( suffer X  v.i.  L  To  feel  or  undergo 
pain  of  body  or  mind;  to  bear  what  is  incon- 
venient 

O  well  for  him  whose  will  is  strong  I 

He  suffirs,  but  he  win  not  s^ffkr\anz.     Tennyson. 

2.  To  undergo  punishment;  to  be  executed. 

The  Csther  was  first  condemned  to  sujfir  on  a  day 
appointed,  and  tlie  son  afterward,  the  dav  following. 

Ciarendan. 


8.  To  be  injured;  to  sustain  loss  or  damage. 

Public  business  st^ffkre  by  private  infirmities. 

Sir  IV.  TemMe. 

Sufferable  (suffdr-a-bl),  a.  l.  Capabife  of 
being  tolerated  or  permitted;  allowable. 

It  is  sufferable  in  any  to  use  what  Kberty  they  list 
in  their  own  writing.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

2.  Capable  of  being  endured  or  borne. 

It  schal  be  more  stiffrable  to  the  load  of  men  of 
Sodom  and  Gomor  in  the  dale  of  Judgement  than  to 
thilke  citee.  Wickliffe. 

8.t  Capable  of  suffering  or  enduring ;  toler- 
ant 

The  people  are  thus  inclined,  religious,  franke. 
amourous,  ue/uU,  surferabU  oi  infinit  paines. 

Heiittshed. 

Sufferableness  (suff^r-a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
stete  or  quality  of  being  sufferable  or  en- 
durable;  tolerableness. 

Sufferably  (snf  fdr-a-bli),  ad^.  In  a  suffer- 
able manner;  tolerably. 

Yet  n^fftr<ahi]f  bright,  the  eye  might  bear 

The  ungrown  glones  of  his  beamy  hair.      AeUUson. 

SufllsraBce  (snf  f«r-ans),  n.  i.  The  state  of 
suffering ;  the  bearing  of  pain ;  endurance ; 
pain  endured;  misery. 

He  mutt  not  only  <Be. 
But  thy  tmkindoess  shall  the  death  draw  o«t 
To  lingering  sufferance.  Shak. 

2.  Submission  under  diffioolt  or  oppressive 
cireumstences ;  patient  endurance.  'But 
hasty  heat  tempTing  with  tii^eronee  wise.' 
Sventer.—S.  Negative  consent  by  not  for- 
bidding or  hindeiing;  toleration;  allowsnee; 
permission. 

In  their  beginning,  they  are  weak  and  wan, 
But  soon  through  suffiranee  grow  to  fearful  end. 

S/enser. 
In  process  of  dme.  somewhiles  t^  stifferanee,  some- 
whiles  by  special  leave  and  favour,  they  erected  to 
themselves  oratories.  Hooker. 

4.  In  ctutom«,  a  permission  granted  for  the 
shipment  of  certain  gooda  —  Sufferanee 
vtharf,  a  wharf  on  which  goods  may  be 
landed  l)efore  any  duty  is  paid.  Such  wharves 
are  appointed  by  the  commissionera  of  the 
customa— On  tufferanoe,  by  passive  allow- 
ance, permission,  or  consent;  without  being 
actively  interfered  with  or  prevented;  with- 
out iMBing  positively  forbidden. 

Indeed  it  begins  to  grow  upon  me  that  we  are  in 
India  rather  on  si^JJirantt,  aind  by  force^  than  by 

#r .  H. 


affection. 


Russell. 


— An  estate  at  tufferanee,  in  2ats.  the  hold- 
ing by  a  person,  who  comes  into  possession 
of  land  by  lawful  title,  but  keeps  it  after 
the  title  ceases,  without  positive  leave  of 
the  owner.  Such  person  is  called  a  tetiant 
at  tufferanee. 

Sufferer  (suf  f6r-4r),  n.  l.  One  who  suffers; 
one  who  endures  or  undergoes  pain,  either 
of  body  or  mind ;  one  who  sustains  incon- 
venience or  loss;  as,  eufferert  by  poverty 
or  sidmess;  men  are  tt^erera  by  fire  or 
losses  at  sea. 

The  best  of  men 
That  e'er  wore  earth  atwut  him  was  a  sttfferer— 
A  soft.  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit— 
The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed. 

Dekker. 

2.  One  that  permits  or  allows. 
Suffering  (suf fdr-ing),  n.  The  bearing  of 
pain,  inconvenience,  or  loss;  pain  endured ; 
distress,  loss,  or  injury  incurred;  as,  euffer- 
inga  by  pain  or  sorrow ;  eufferinge  by  want 
or  by  wrongs. 

To  each  his  suffkriufs:  all  are  eien 

Condemned  alike  to  groam.  Gray. 


It  would  be  bold  to  say  how  much  the  Crusades,  at 

n  suffering 
Mittnan. 


ay  h 
the 


such  a  time,  enhanced  the  mast  of  human  suffering. 


Sufferlngly  (suf  f6r-ing-li),  ado.  With  suf- 
fering or  pain. 

Suffice (suf-flsO,  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  tt^ffleed;  pm. 
sufficing.  [O.JB.  suffiee,  euffyee,  from  Fr. 
kuffirt,  suffieant,  to  suffice,  X.  tuffieio,  to  be 
sufficient,  to  suffice— «t<6,  under,  and /ocio, 
to  make.]  To  be  enough  or  sufficient;  to  be 
equal  to  the  end  projMsed. 

To  recount  almightv  works 
What  words  or  tongue  of  seraph  can  suffice. 
Or  haart  of  man  xtijlfice  to  comprehend  t     Milton. 

May  not  that  earthly  chastisement  sM/ftce  > 

Lanifeltem. 

Suffice  (suf-flsO>  v.t  L  To  satisfy;  to  con- 
tent; to  be  equal  to  the  wante  or  demands 

of. 

Let  it  sHffUt  diee;  speak  no  more  unto  me  of  this 
oaattcr.  Dcut  ilL  a6. 

For  why  t    The  good  old  rule 

Sufflceth  them :  the  simple  plan. 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power 

And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

t*»  ■-  ^  -      -■ 

2.t  To  afford;  to  supply. 

The  pow'r  appeas'd,  with  wind  st0l^d  the  salL 

Dryden. 


«k.  StL  locA;     g.  yo;     j.iob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  ^»q\     ih,  fAen;  th,  <Ain;     w,  tirfg;    wh.  tcMg;    xh,  amre.— See  KBT. 


simncizNCE 

[■uf-A'ihmiX  n.    Sufficiency. 


BoffloUQC] 

3.  QulIUcitiDn  tor  taj  pnrpoH ; 
apRcltjr.  'A  ubitltuta  of  moit 
nUKcimqr.'    Skat. 


tlnmsut,  rurmliialetDau,  f  rlandafalp,  booki. ' 
Tliamtm-—t-  BnpplyeqiiiJ  lo  wanu;  wnplB 
iCiwkor  (uDd.— 6.  CoDcsKi  Mlf-CODHd«nce; 
■olf-nincleDc]i, 

Bofflelsnt  (aat-B'ihent).  a.  [L.  luficunt. 
wuficientit,  ppT  of  tufleio,  to  bqISca-  Sab 
Barricxi  I.  EquKl  to  tbs  end  propoiad: 
ideqnita  to  wanu;  eompsteut;  enoa«^;  u, 
prDvlilon  ngleuai  tor  the  family;  water 
tuficimt  tor  ths  Tortge;  u  111117  tyfflc'f^ 


led;  fit:  competcut;  capable. 
■almi^rliul  briheu  t>nn|il     >  Cm.  IL  1 


—Sufteitnt  rean 
•nphlcll  ■yitem 
which  BilmiM  n 


Ing  to  the  pbllo- 


bitance.  whlcb  <i  B  tafflclBoi 


metrical  Hllde  or  magalCudss 


ReometrlcalquonUlieL  wlielher  they  be  ot 

principle  to  lonx  1*  It  in  cDnflned  to  the  oti- 
)<icUofni»tlieiii»tiiaMn™ifg»li<-    ■"  '  ' 


tlnltion  of  the  thing  wbkh  we  reuoD  sbout. 
nr  OD«  which  includes  all  iti  propertiea.— 
Stn.  Enough,  aileqiute.  competent,  full, 
utilfictory,  ample,  abuudntiL 
Saffldmitur  (lUf-a'ahent-lt).  sdi  1.  To  1 
■umdent  degrtei  to  t  degm  that  uiawen 

ti^itnUu  lupplled  with  food  Md  clothing; 
kman  iu|l>£aiUIuqualUled(urthsdl*cbBiBe 
of  hla  oSclal  dntiei 

a.  To  1  conilderabla  degree:  ■■.  ha  went 

Bw&f  (u^iciitjy  diacantcnted. 
SuSudnsneBB  (>ut-na'inii-acaX  n.    The  qui- 

Uly  of  lufflclDg.     (Rare.) 
SnnliaiLce.t  n.     SulBcleDcy;  plenty;  aatla- 


ir  lylUble  added  or  an- 


lufflzlon  (auf.flk' 
filing,  or  Iha  lUI 


£.  To  atop:  to  Impede. 


1  or  clog, 
lioj  1.  To 


Ite  <ral-ttaO,  I-.'.     IL.  m«o,  luMatum 
liata.    Baiiiy.   'iRire] 


jnguporliillBtlng    IKire.) 

I  (Hlftfl-kill,  c  t  prel.  4  pp  nifo 

catad;  ppr.  tvfooMittg.    [L,  tvffoco,  twTo- 

atopplng  respiration,  ae  by  hanging,  drown. 

B  To  impede  reaplralion  In;  lo  compnH  ao 
S.  To  BtiBe;  to  amotber:  to  aitingnlata;  la, 


SnSOcatoCauffa-k&tXe.i  To  become  choked, 
itlfled,  or  amothered;  as,  we  are  rttffoeatiiy 

BuSbcate  (■iiftfi-klitl.  a.  Sutfacatad.  Sliai. 
SnlR)C«,tlIlsly  (luMA-kBt-lng-ll),  odti.     In  a 

SlurocaUon  liaf-fG-ki'ebon),  n.  1.  The  act 
ol  lulFiKatlng,  choking,  or  atining  — E.  The 
condition  of  behig  auRocited,  choked,  or 


the  olderpliocene  period. 

iboDndlnglnahellaandconla  ThlidapoaiC 
■"  * — 1  Iti  being  found  in  St^falt, 

i|Kn.  A»«riely 


crw  being  a  local 
Suflblk-pniich  (an 

ol  Engliah  hone 

'Ith  a  I< 


igiy  bi 


;cellent  !■ 


BnlToiBloIl  (>uf-I"3'8)innl,  il  1L  luffouic, 
tugiuiiiiiiiii,  from  lufudio,  to  dig  under— 
•ub,  under,  and  /orfw.  to  dig]  A  dl^ng 
under;  an  nnderminlng,  '  Those  tiyToHtaiii 
of  walli,  those  powder.traina.'    fip.  Halt. 

Bnflruu)  (turtra-gaii),  a.  [Ft.  luffragant, 
L  lu^fotfoiu,  iufniiianlii,jipt.otriiffraBor, 
to  T0l«  lor,  from  t^ffra:)mm.  a  voting  tab- 
let, a  Tote.  See  StirFRAOR  1  Aulittng:Bs, 
Ataffragan  bl^op.  la  eccleaiaitlcal  usage 
eirary  blahop  la  tBid  to  be  ntfragaa  rela- 
tlraly  to  Che  archblabop  of  hla  province. 

SuffMKan  (auftra-giui),  n.  1.  A  blihop  who 
has  been  conaecnted  to  uilet  the  ordinary 

dloceae.— i  A  term  of  relation  applied  to 
every  ordinaT?  bishop  with  respect  to  the 
arcbblOiop  who  li  hla  auperlor. 
■llin'Bg&IlBllill  ( suTfra.gnD-shlp  X  n.    The 
SulbSS^tt  <aurtni-g*nt>.  n.    An  assistant; 


rufroifautt  to  thf 
Jir.  Tap'r. 


gan.     '  More  friends  and 
virtnea  and  modesty  of  1 

Softnutant  (aurrra-ni 

'  Chief  ruler  and  prlnclpa 

and  not  mjftuiMni  and  t _ 

BaStM«tel(suflra-gat),  t.L    [L.  fUjTi 

tufragatta,  to  vote  for.    f-  " 

To  vote  with.     Sir  M.  HaU. 
Sulfngator )  (snftni-Eat-or),  R.     [L]    Oue 

SnSntca  (snrfrtj),  n.     [Kr.  luffragi,  L  rr^- 
/radium,  a  vote.     Origin  duulitful.]     1.  A 

oHIce  or  trust;  the  formal  eipresalon  of  an 
opInioTion  some  doubtfulqnestion;  content; 


£.  Teatimony;  Btteat*tlon:  witneu. 

S.  Becla.  <a]  a  short  petition,  anch  as  thnae 
after  the  ctved  [a  nutln*  and  eveD-n^iig. 
(6)  Prayer  In  general,  aa  those  oHered  fur 
the  faithful  depaitcd.— Lt  Aid;  UBlalauce: 
aLatiniam.      '^ 

SnanclUOtUt  (ant-tr^ln-usV  a.  [L.  ntf- 
/ram,  (h*  pattern  or  bongh.)    Ferulnlng 

SmrrvtoKent  <eal-trO-te«^ent}.  a.    Moder- 

SuStntex  (snTfrO-toksl  1 

■lie,  herbaceous  at  the  1 

SufltntiOOBB  (Buf-f  rO'll-kOa; 
/rutuofTU,  frt^  fniUv,  t,  st 
der^hnibOT  or  part  ihrubb 


jBes  ScrrRiTi- 


£.^ 


JSfubS^lLiel 


a^O,  v.L  ptet  &  pp.  nfumd; 
.....,_...„.  |L  m/tiBdo,  ni?i«ui7i-mi, 
d/uiido,  to  pour,  to  pour  out,  1    To  over- 

•ad 'with  lean.    '  When  purple  light  shall 
itiufuie  theaklea'  Papt.    'Bhe  looked; 


Or  dLB  thffi^Atm  teU'd.  UiUt 

SnO  <>n'fi).  1     See  Son. 


:k.]  ; 


rum,  Or.  soidAaren.  M] 


inm,*ainr, 
which  liaa 


■(ahn'g*r), 

■Itoproduced  IheSp.and  Pgrancdr.  Sugar 
was  little  known  In  Europe  till  the  — 
the  crusades.    The  Greek  and  Anbi< 
are  from  Per.  ihaUiara,  Prakrit  « 


grains.    1 


tOy  tron  Uie  ei- 

,  but  obtained  also  from  a  great 

lip,  Ac  The  procees  of  raaDii- 
ne-augar  condala.  gmerally.  In 
iChe  Jnlceof  the  cane*  by  »■» 
stween  the  roller*  of  a  rolUiiR- 
SuDiR-HTLL.)  The  juice  ii 
traogh  placed  be- 


.    This  I 


«  llqoo 


Is  concentrated  by  boiling,  which  ei, 

water ;  Ume  is  added  Id  neulrallH  the  acM 
that  is  oBUlly  present;  the  grnsser  Inpurt- 
ties  rise  to  the  sortace,  and  an  sepantn) 
in  the  farm  of  scum.  When  duly  ooann- 
trated  (he  syrap  I*  ran  oil  into  shallow 
wooden  coolen.  where  It  coDcrMM:  it  It 
then  put  into  hogsheads  with  holes  in  tbs 
■--"--  through  which  the  molasHa  drala 
dlleniB  below,  leaving  the  sogal  In 


bottom. 


File,  Ur,  fat,  Itll;       nt.  m 


Id  ngar.     This  Is  tnrtlka- 
Be.  abua;     J,  Be.  If. 


Dnt  Uirui 


BtniAB 


1  ntar  »ai  OllimOc 

t  Uiruo^  coUoD    bi^  then  throD 
Uycn  nt  knlmiil  chuiMi*!,  balllaa  dnwn  i 

nw  cUnflxU  U  Ukn  Ibe  uma  at  lui 
!■«/,  rrjb^d^  Ac.,  Accordli 


AoOdv  BalEtnii 


xmung  to  the  dlffflnnt 
In  Fnnce.  0«- 


i4  (b*  WBU-nupIs  ( J  or  r  Id 


LioM,  impel,  appLn.  m&ll,  4c.,  irhldi  ju 
onl  for  making  Intoilculng  liquon.  T> 
W<i(llii(llea.Brwll,Bnt)ihUaluu.an<lJ>i 

■Hil  DD  U»  ConUatnt  i*  cblaflV  ahulnr 
frou  tht  baat.  ftQnrwftaanlyTagiuljknaii 
■ottHOrxkiui]  Rnniani:  ltK«rDitoba< 
bvM  lalnduoed  Into  Bumps  duriiiK  tl 
ttBH  at  llM  enuada*.    Tha 

sr"""""""" 


lUtbM 


pkjitctalu  ai  thi 


Haddln.  and  abont  th*  b< 
lEleenbh  caDtnnr  It  waa  th 
•  New  Worid-  01  all  •agil 
Ld«red  by  manj  ami 

l!r.aqgarl»ttia«pB 


rW" 


la  acqualntsd   with  inothar 
(nap  0*  bodln  npmented  hj  the  nigu 

Ou:  tba  (loeoaea.  tha  gansral  lorrnuU 
■  t^H„(V(iibeliigawbole  number,  wluthar 
mitj  or  craktcr  ttun  ualtjr  la  not  aa  yet 
eenainlT  knaviiX  Whan  completclj'  oil- 
dked  aU  lOKVi  field  carbon  dioilde  and 

eaUalioB--^  That  <rhlcb  naamblaa  luiiar 
l«  anjr  a(  lla  pniparllai;  aa,  lugar  </  Itad, 
ItaicaUUotlead.caUadaiHAaruiiiialumi 
by  the  older  chembU,  from  a  fuppoioJ  re- 

Ihalr   baTiag   a   lUgtat  (ireelDeH  In   tlia 

ta  uaf d1  Id  madldne.  baTln^  a  itrongljr  de- 
Iwiln  <iaallt]f;  and  It  ii  mncb  employed  In 
tAllDO-prlDtlne  -A  Fiff.  iweet,  honeyad,  or 
•oDiblnt  vorii:  flattery  eniptoyed  to  dla- 
■oouthlng  dlataitaruL  Saffar  tff  miik, 
""  '-*-'-'-  aee)- — Sufar ^ aeomM. quer- 

a  (itiv'tti),  a.     Uade  of  nuar. 
trtahtft^rX  ■  t 


ariHiomrtli 
ktlaa  (whli 


1  To  iiDprnnate,  aea- 
or  mil  with  •agar.-- 

to  d^pilie.  ■>  u  to  randar  ai»«p(aMe  *bat 

itednUhimwU.'  Sliak  'BiitllMtery  ttlll 
in  mtfaf'd  vonlj  betraja'  Sir  J.  Denkatn. 
tiipr-bakf  (ataB'a«i'-I'U-«r).  n.     One  who 

■gar>lw>n(ifaD'a*r-bin).n.  InM.(D)thF 
FSHtaluM  aofcAaniiiu.  ■  (WMt  and  natri- 
Uncii  polte  cultiialed  In  tha  Weat  IniUei. 
<*)TlM  ■eiinttar-pudded  kidney-bean  (/*.  Ju- 
mmlmiX  a  naUre  of  Kutan  India. 

tacir-»Mt  {atauV«r-Mt).  n.  A  ipeclaa  of 
ban,  panlcnlarly  Beta  niM.  or  SilnUn 
toat.  fna  vhoaa  root  insar  la  Dhtalned. 
rh«  jallav  bHt  {fl.  m^Jori,  the  red  (0.  ro- 


■>,  b«ariug 

d  Id  tha  Dnilad  Stata  In  djrien- 

li  ( aha'(ir-bqah ),  a.     Same  aa 

^(ahq'|«T-k»ap).  n.  A  place  In 
ipla  fonit  or  orchard  when  the 
V  (naa  la  wllecled  and  manu- 

0  wear.    lAoerlcan.  ] 

"^  KS"^'""" '*"■*"'■  " 

it  (*ll'g*r-taa-dl),  n.    Sugar 

1  Doocratad  or  crjitalllf ad 
(ata«'g«r-Ua1.  n.     Tha  cane  or 


It  ii 


.  tall  h 


Bee  SIOCIIAKDII. 

In  oblcb  >iigv  Ii  re- 


vdlnadeiu 


gualJty  of  being  lugarj 

SngUlIlK     (ihu'gAr- 
liig),  n.      1.  The  act 

&  Tha  prucaH  of  niaEl  ' 

Rn<ar-kBtIl«  (ihii'- 

gtr-ket-l),  n.  A  bollor 

luad  for  Enlllng  down 

Mccharlna  Juice. 
Bnnrlen    (abit  g«r- 

lu),  a.    Free  from  >u- 

Sunr  -  loaf  ( •hu's*''- 

i.    A    higb-crowned 

conical  hat,  ihaped  Ilka  a  ingaT'loal. 

(■bn'fl^r-mi-p]).  n.    A  tree  of 


average  height 
diameter  of  froi 
up  tuiar  !■  mi 


'upped  In 


id  RUMi  and  Canada 


trongtuor pallBpiacedonthegroiind.  Piom 
the  trooitha  It  l>  conveyed  10  bnilera,  and 
maJmlacturad  Intd  tugar  on  the  ipot.    See 

BlltiX-inllI(»hn'«*r-nill),n,  A  machine  (or 
praulnguut  tha  juice  of  the  lugiu'.cnDa    It 

placed  hoilioiitally  and  paiallel  to  each 
other,  one  above  and  between  the  other 
two.  Thoee  are  driven  by  a  ileam-englne,  by 


naked  e]  . 

mandlblea _. 

■uckera     Orocer'i  Itch  ia  probably  ci 
by  theie  creiturea 
BaSBT-monld  (ihu'g^r-mAld),  n.    a  co 

the  procOM  of  raflnlng.    Vn. 


Bonr-orelUId  (iha'g«r-Dr-chtrd),  n.     A 
'     making  ingar.     Called  alao  Sugar- 


•oauS^JuiMT  {ihn'gtr-planl-tr),  n.  One 
iriHi  owna  or  RMDagea  land  deioted  to  the 
cultivation  of  tha  aiwar-cane. 
■anr-plnili  (•bu'K«r-piara).  n.  A  ipedea 
01  aweatmeal  made  of  boiled  angar  and 
ring  and  colouiInK  Ingredlenta 
•hape.  or  Into  the  ahape  of 
:•  or  dlaca.  '  11  a  child  muit 
haire  ngar-piumt  wbtn  ba  baa  ■  mind.' 


8lI|«F-tMun('hu't«r-toiigt).n.pf.  A  tmall 
Initnunentl  generally  made  of  allver  or 
plal«d  metal,  lued  for  lifting  nnall  lonpa 

Bngar-tTM  (tba't*r-tt4).  n.  The  tDcar- 
maple  (which  aee). 

SnniT  (•h|t'e«r>i^  o.  1.  Keaembllng,  con. 
tarnlnE.Dr«impoiadaf«ig*r;)weet.  'With 
the  tvffary  iweet  thereof  allure.'  Sptnatr, 
t  Food  o(  augai  or  of  )i>e*t  tblngaj  aa. 
m^ry  palatea 

BOfeMent  (au-Jei'enl).  a.  [L.  narnt.  nick- 
ing.)    Selatlng  to  lucking.     Palr|i. 

BOMMt  <iu-]eil'  or  lud-Jeat-;  lonie  lay  ing- 
JealO,  v.L  [L  mooBro,  taggtitum.  to  put 
under,  to  offer,  to  fumlBh,  to  luggeit-juA, 
under,  and  gtn,  to  carry,  to  brinK)  1.  To 
Introduce  Indlrectlytothemindorthoughta; 

thought  of  by  the  agency  of  other  Dtajectt. 


pmaed  from  them.  The  anneied  iUutra- 
lion  repreunta  a  form  of  ngar-mlll  In  oom- 
monuH.  The  moUve  power  Is  applied  direct; 


propoae  with  dlffid' 


DOdHly;  to 
guanlsdiy; 
It  plan :  to 


to  hinC;  aa,  to  luo^il  a  il 
nmat  a  new  mode  o(  cu 

youth  Ii  uon  nim/iilid.'  Shat.  —  L<  To 
InlORn  Mcratly, 

— SuBoMi,  Hint     SeaHiHt— Bin,  Hint,  al- 

BnsSMt  (m-Jeit  or  .ud-lMf),  v.  i.  To  make 
wgieatloni  of  avll^  to  prewntetU  Chougbta 
to  iLe  nUnd.     Tninvien. 

lud.Jetfir).  n.   On* 


ire  detached  from  the  mllrn.  and  guided  to 
ngar-mlle  (ahti'gtr-mit),  n.  A  tpeclee  o( 
WW  or  unrefined  ngir.    The  Inaact.  which  | 


have  a  prohibition,  (i)  A  lunnlieorrepre- 
•entatlon  of  mmethlng,  enrolled  upon  the 

SlunitlTe(>u-JcitlTorand-Je)t'lT).a.  Con- 
taTi^ng  a  inggeatlon  or  hint;  calculated  to 
anggnt  thonpiti  or  Ideaa;  aoggealing  what 


StroaEBTTTELY 


Bu«ertiTely(«D]«ii'iT-u  m  lud-iMtiT-L), 

adi.    In  a  luggestlve  mauiwr ;  bf  WB]'  of 


loggeatment  {au-jest'niBnt 

AlonulB  wboiugKsiU.    'Tha. 

■alclilaB.'    Dt  Qumcey. 
8ns[llt(aug']ll).>i'i-  (BeeBaiMU*TS.|I.Ta 

mXa  Uiid  hT  bnil>«-&  To  dsrune;  to 

•ullr:  (D  bUckeiL     'Opeoly  Impnsned  or 

mecntiy tuggiiied,'    Strppt. 
8n|Xll«t«t(9US']il-*t).  I.t    [L.luggiOB.KM)- 

cruutum,  to  b«at  black  uid  bLua,  to  luiut. 

loTCVUs.]  To  but  Uild  or  black  ud  blue. 

SngglWlOIl  (ws-JUi'iboa).  n.    A  Uvld  or 

•cchjmoiU:  ilioappllad  toUia  Bpoti  wbjch 
ocoor  tndiMiM  ud  In  laciplBot  putiafac- 

tlOD. 

SnleUUaoa-i-tld'ilX 0.  FtrttUugDrof tha 
lutiin  ol  th»  cclm*  at  raiclde;  u.  wuiddat 

Snlddallr  (Xi'l-dd'il-U),  oda.    ln«>i)icldal 

Snlldile  (ifil-^d),  n,  ^.  ruodt,  Hiclde. 
tba  oiima  and  the  penon;  In  Hnt  unie  rrom 
LL  tu>euf>u>H,  from  L  lui.  ot  hlmielf.  and 

tram  aMJD,  to  kill  Id  HcondHnsa,  ai  li 
from  m  form  tuieitfa,  cbrraHpondiiig  to  L 
Aenicida,  ■  homiclds,  parrtdila.  ■  parri- 
clda;  Iha  lut  part  Dt  tha  aDTd  baiug  like- 
wlw  from  tade.  to  kill.]  L  Self-murder^ 
the  act  of  dealEiiedlir  deatroTing  ods'i  own 
Ufa.  To  CDDstlCuta  luldda,  In  ■  legal  aeiiK. 
tha  panoa  most  be  of  yeat  of  diecretinii 

the  conssqueocea  of  tuicldo  were  the  ile- 

proparly  which  Ilia  party  had  at  tha  tlmo 
Iig  cammltl«d  the  act  bv  which  tha  death 


Sulddlam  (iH'i-iid-iioi 
la  gaklde. 
SnlclBml  (ifiT-aiimX  n.  SclSabneu;  egoUim 


-  ilda(Ba'l^«).i>.pl.  fl.n 
r.  aidiv.  reaemblknce.)    ' 


poaing  this  family  are  charicteriMd  by  ha' 
■bod  with  etout  h<»r>.  anOtwo  la'tinl  toe 


le  earth.    Tha  Inclur  teeth  ara  Tarlal 

InclBon  an 

eg  are  projact 


(oUow  tha  laid  or  axampla  of  anoth 

o(hara.-Ou(  of  niiu,  no  non  Id  m 

at  dlKxird  or  out  of  harmany. 

Tha  mnule  I>  terminated  by  a  trancated 
anoD^BttedtortumlDguptheground.  The 

hiolly  Incladea  tha  domaetic  hog.  of  which 
there  la  an  andlau  variety  ot  breed.;  the 

Bolt  (iliti  v.t    1.  To  adapt:  to  accoi 
dale;  to  Btor  make  lulubla;  at,  tomit 
lalf  to  aoe't  clrcDmatancea. 

wild  boar  (fta  KtVa,  Linn),  which  la  the 

parent   itock  of   our  dooieatlc  hog;   the 
maaked  boar  of  Africa,  or  wart-hog  (>Aaco- 

i.  To  bwoma;  to  ba  adapted  or  flttaif 

and  the  peccary  {DialgUi,  Cuir,).  anallye 

Bui  gensilji  (>ai  ]an'*r-!i>    [L.  1    Ot  hli  or 

Bnlllaxel  ^il-£]l.  n.    (Fr.  «miliiig;  frnm 
miiUcr.  to  iully.  to  aolL    Sea  Soil.  ]    Same 


Suiiiine  (>a'iMi 

flulngt  ^lu'lng), 


[L.« 


aweat.  L 
\t  Kaklng  through  any- 

8ntof'(l0"irt)!^  (LiuiM.one'iown.I  One 
who  merely  aeeka  to  gratify  hlmgeir;  a  K\t- 
Uh  panou;  a  >elf -aaeker;  an  agotiat.    ITAil- 

Bult'CiiitX  fi    [Norm.  ™i(,aauil;Fr.»uit,. 

Ac.  SeaSDE]  1.  ta.  a  following;  tha  act  oi 
punning,  Bf  v'Die:  pursuit:  and  eo  uaed  In 
the  old  Englisli  atatntea,  *c.— at  Consecu- 


a)  a  petiUon  made  to  si 


posalof  marriageL  'Eachrl^ 

4.  A  let:  a  number  of  thinga  Died  twetho'. 


Shak.  'Three  honei  and  three  goodlviuib 
of  arm*.'  rcjinij.on.  -6.  Thlnga  that  follow 
In  a  eeriet  or  euCL-ession :  the  collecUve  num- 

tuil  (uriuirr)  of  room*.  Aa  SpeclAcally,  one 
canla  are  dirlded;  aa,  to  play  a  canlol  the 


company  or  number  of  attend- 
I  hii  lui't     [In  thli  Knie  Uie 


reeoTBryof  a  right  or  claim:  legal  «i 
right  betors  any  tribunal;  ai.  a  cirll  < 
the  ramadj  li  aought  in  a  court  of  L 


en;  bU 


smriMO 

term  tail  la  lynonymona  wl 
when  the  ptvceedlng  ti  in  a  cuun  ui  eqnny 
thetanntufCalonaliuBed.  Tha  t<nn  li alio- 
applied  to  proceedingi  in  the  acGlcalaatlcal 

Qfl  Tha  1 
turinaii 


9t  law.-S. 


aant  on  hli  lord.  eap«ola1lr  at  bis 
'fi)  attendanc*  for  ihs  pnrpoaa  of 

.  n^Apring,  and  appurtanancea  of  s 
-  To /oUnc  luil.  to  pla<r  a  caid  ot  the 


3.  To  lit;  to  be  adapted  to:  to  b«  la  proper 
potiUoD  or  condition  for. 

4.  To  be  asnetbls  to;  to  fall  In  wlfh'tiifr 
DKOt  did  not  tuit  him  at  all:  to  Mil  («•'» 


SnttWat),!'.!.    To  agree;  to  accord;  to  CO 
retpond :  g«nemt1y  followed  by  Kith  or  I 


ratpond,  match,  ai 
BultabUltr  (>fit-> 
Biiltable(>flt'a-bi; 


'a  character  ud 
to  Ui*  labjscL 
I  acts  ot  charl».' 


M  (iaifa-blnsa)^>>.  The  (UIg  en 


compalBJdlity.  c< 
8nttalilT(>Qt'a-bli),adp.  In  a  iBltabla  mui- 
ner;  Btfy;  agreeably;  with  propriatj. 

Solt-bnikBr  (ad  t^rOk-«r}.  n. 

a  regular  trade  ot  r'--'-' 

court  petltionen.    II 
Suite  t""6l),fi.    [Kr. 

pany  or  number  ot  al 

■  Had  there  not  coma  in  Tydeoi  and  Talenor 
wlthflfty  Inthelrdiito  tohiadateoCK.'    Su- 


lalning  taTonra  U 


\.  fiU;       at,  met,  btr. 


8TTIT0B 
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8T7LFHUB 


•■lter(itforX  n.    1.  In  law,  a  party  to  a 

■Bit  or  utigatioii.  —2.  A  petitioner;  an  appli- 

cHiii;  MM  who  tuea,  petitiooa.  or  entreata. 

Ska  kadi  bees  a  jautor  to  me  for  her  brother. 

SMmJk, 

X  On*  who  aolidta  a  woman  in  marriage;  a 

VDoer;  a  lover. 

He  p— «i  »  yeruBdef  thecoiwieli  of  toreotfacr, 
became  a  su*t«r  to  Sir  Roger  Ashton'i 

(jriUfre^,  «.    ▲  female  sapplicant 


SoJcatt.  8uleat«d  (solicit,  •ul'kat^},  tk 
(I»  mfeitfm.  pp.  of  fiiioo,  to  furrow,  from 
wmltrnt,  a  furrow.]  Fnrrowed;  grooved; 
kavtnc  longitadinal  furrows,  grooves,  or 
channels-  applied  more  espedall j  to  stems. 
leaves,  aeetu.  Ac ,  of  plants:  the  surfaces  of 
vartova  moUusoous  sheila,  ibc 

(sul-ki'shon),  n.    ▲  channel  or 


(sollnisX  n^  pL  SlllOl(BuI'si)L  [L.]  A 

or  furrow;  a  term  ajumed  in  anatomy 

gruoyes  on  the  surface  oi  bones  and  other 


«a  WTOC 


(mlkX  e.i    [From  tufty.]    To  indulge 

1b  a  aullen  or  sulky  fit  or  mood;  as,  to  nut 
mk  not  getting  tone's  own  way.    (CoUoq.  ] 

llcfthbBaalfondhiimtojwtt.    T.  Umk, 

Solkfly  (Milld-tii  9d9.    In  a  sulky  manner; 

■■Ueoly;  morosely. 
WllTlilUTlt  (sofld-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qu*- 

Bty  of  being  sulky;  sullenness;  sourness; 


(suUcsX  «.  pl.     State  of  snlkiness; 

sulky  fit  or  mood;  as,  to  be  in  the  tuUu;  to 
have  a  fit  of  the  suVa.  t^unlliar.  ] 
Snlkj  (auTkiX  a.  [A.  Sax.  token,  sluggish, 
sulky;  d$9alcan,  to  depress,  to  makedml  or 
dlqwrited;  SioZean,  to  languish.]  Sullen; 
•oiar.  morose;  doggedly  keeping  up  ill-feel- 
iog  mid  r^ieOing  advances. 

It  H  vtTti,f  belter  to  be  e«ea  weak  than  malignant 
•r  ntity.  Dr.  Xnttt. 

BbUdt  (suFklX  n.  [So  called  from  accom- 
mo4iiting  only  one  person,  who  may  be  re- 
carded  as  snlkHy  desiring  to  be  left  alone.] 
A  light  two-wheeled  carriage  for  a  single 
poaon,  drawn  by  one  horse,  used  as  a  plea- 
I  and  for  trials  of  speed  between 


SoIU  (BoIl  n.    [A.  Sax.  suOl]    A  plough. 

l«I]a^t  (■ul'Uin.  (SeeSciLLAOB.  The  word 
hm  no  doubt  been  affected  b.v  the  verb  to 
nUt^  ]  A  drain  or  collection  of  lUth;  sewage. 

«r«ets  wefe  exceedingly  large,  well-paved, 
maajr  vauitt  aad  cooTeniencet  under  them  for 

S.  That  which  anlUes  or  defllea.  'No  tino- 
tara.  f«ila^  or  defilement*  South,— Z.  In 
Jkmmdmg.  the  scoria  which  rises  to  the  sur- 
face ot  the  molten  metal  in  the  ladle,  and 
whieh  la  held  back  when  pouring  to  pre- 
vent porotia  and  rough  casting.  —4.  Silt  and 
mmd  deposited  by  water. 
iBllai  (anl'en).  a.  10.  B.  folein,  9olain,  0.  Fr. 
selatN,  Pr.  ooian,  from  L.L.  miianxu,  from  L. 
aolai.  akiie.  sole.  See  SoLB.]  1.  Gloomily 
aagry  and  atlent;  croas;  sour;  morose; 
affected  with  iU-hnmour.  '  Our  sulky  tulUn 
*  Acflen  as  a  beaat  new-caged. ' 


L  mailihiiiwa;  malignant;  vqpnpitious; 
Ikmbodinglll;  taalrfoL 

'  nMh  Oao  Mine. 
:  mist  with  mine. 

Dryiiefu 

X  Obettakate;  JntmrtaMt 

"nrng*  mm  —  smttm  a»  wv  are.         TtUttttn. 

A  Olnomy;  dark;  dismal :  sombre.    '  If ight 
vMhbersMitai  wii^a.'    MUton, 

thaw  cres  fix'd  to4hc  fw/tov  eartht  SMa*. 
I  a  ttdUm  asptcX  wears.     CraMe. 

&  Sorrowful;  sad;  melancholy;  dismal.  *Sul' 
Skak, 

le  tntrnpet  of  oar  wrath. 

lorjnMrowndecaj.    Skat. 

«  atov-wovfog;  aloQish;  duIL— 7.t  Lonely; 
sotttvy.    ummr. 

Li  (sarenX  «-<•    To  make  sullen,  mo- 
or obetinateL 

%m  body  td  the  world,  when  mcnben  are  snt- 
at  another,  down  CaJK  the  frame 
Feakam. 

(suTeO'lIX  oJe.    In  a  sullen  man- 
iatraetably;  with  morose- 


Drydti^ 

(Ml'so-naaX  «.    Hie  state  or 
of  twing  sullen;  ill  nature  with  si- 


lence; silent  moroseness;  gloominess;  sour> 
ness;  intractableness. 

SuUeilS  (sul'enx).  n.pl.  A  morose  temper; 
gloominess ;  a  fit  of  sullenness ;  the  smka 
'  Let  them  die  that  age  and  tuUent  have.* 
Shak. 

Solleryt  (sul'6r-iX  n.  [See  Bull.]  A  plough- 
land. 

Snlleratet  Csune-vatX  v.t  [L.  tubUw,  tub- 
UwUum,  to  lift  up  from  beneath.  ]  To  cause 
to  make  an  insurrection;  to  excite,  as  to 
sedition. 

How  he  his  subjects  sought  to  stdlevat* 

And  breake  the  league  with  France.      Daniel. 

SoUlage  (suFi-ij),  n.    Same  as  SuUaae. 

SullyTsul'i),  v.L  pret  A  pp.  mllied;  ppr. 
n^fing.  [O.  E.  golien,  A.  Sax.  tolian,  to 
soil  or  sully;  Goth,  bi-gauljan,  to  sully  or  be- 
foul ;  further  connections  doubtful]  L  To 
soil;  to  dirty:  to  spot;  to  tarnish.  'And 
statues  suUiid  yet  \rith  sacrilegious  smoke.' 
Ro»eomnum.—2.  To  dim;  to  darken. 

Let  there  be  no  spots  to  su/Iy  the  brightness  of 
this  solemnity.  Atttrbury, 

&  Fig.  to  stain;  to  tarnish;  as,  character 
tuUied  by  infamous  vices.    '  Weakened  our 
national  strength,  and  wUied  our  glory 
abroad.'    Bolingbroke. 
Sully  (eull).  v.t.    To  be  soiled  or  tarnished. 

Silvering  will  s$U(y  and  canker  more  than  gilding. 

Bacott, 
Sully  (eull).  n.    Soil;  tarnish;  spot 

A  noble  and  triumphant  merit  breaks  through  little 
qx>ts  and  suUits  on  his  reputation.  SptcUOor 

Sulphadd  (sulf  as-id).  n.  An  add  in  which 
smphur  takes  the  place  of  oxygen;  a  sulpho- 
acid. 

Sulpliailiate  (sul'fa-m&t),  n.    See  Sulpha- 

MIC. 

SulpbamlO  (sul-fam'ikX  n.  Having  sul- 
phur and  ammonium  as  the  characteristic 
constituents.  —  StUphamie  aeid,  an  acid, 
the  ammonium  salt  of  which  is  produced 
bv  the  action  of  dry  ammonia  on  dry  sul- 
phur trioxide.  It  may  be  re^rded  as  sul- 
phuric acid  in  which  one  O  H  group  is  re- 
placed by  ^H,;  thus.  SOs|^^  .     It   is  a 

monobasic  acid,  forming  salts  called  sul- 
phamates :  of  these  ammonium  sulphamate, 

S0|  I  ^^,  is  one  of  the  best  known. 

Sulpnanide  (suHa-mld).  n.  (NsH^Os.)  A 
compound  which  may  be  regarded  as  two 
molecules  of  ammonia  in  which  two  hydro- 
gen atoms  are  replaced  by  the  group  SO^. 

Sulphate  (sul'fatX  n.  [From  $ulvhur.]  A 
salt  of  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  is 
dibasic,  forming  two  classes  of  sulphates, 
viz.  neutral  nuphatea,  in  which  the  two 
hydrogen  atoms  of  the  add  are  replaced 
by  metal,  and  aeid  tulphatea,  in  which  one 
hydrogen  atom  only  is  so  replaced.  The 
genenJ  formula  of  the  former  class  is  MtS04, 
and  of  the  latter  MHSO^.  (M  represents  a 
monovalent  metal)  Of  the  sulphates,  some 
are  found  native;  some  are  very  soluble, 
Bome  sparingly  soluble,  and  some  insoluble. 
All  those  that  are  soluble  are  recognized  in 
solution  by  the  test  of  nitrate  or  chloride  of 
barium,  which  causes  a  white  predpitate  of 
sulphate  of  barium,  insoluble  in  acids.  All 
the  insoluble  sulphates,  when  fused  with 
cart>onate  of  soda,  yield  sulphate  of  soda, 
which  may  be  recognized  aa  above.  Some 
neutral  sulphates  occur  in  the  anhvdrous 
state,  and  others  occur  combined  with 
water.  The  most  important  sulphates  are— 
sulphate  of  aliuninium  and  potassium,  or 
alum;  sulphate  of  ammonium,  employed  for 
maUng  carbonate  of  ammonia;  sulphate  of 
copper,  or  blue  vitriol,  much  used  as  an 
escharotic  in  surgery,  and  also  used  in  dye- 
ing and  for  preparing  certain  green  pig- 
ments; sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  vitriM, 
used  in  maidng  ink,  and  very  extensively  in 
dyeing  and  calico-printing;  it  is  also  mudi 
used  m  medicine ;  sulphate  of  calcium,  or 
gypstm;  sulphate  of  magnesium,  or  Epsom 
nits;  sulphate  of  manganese,  used  in  calico- 
printing;  sulphate  of  mercury,  used  in  the 
preparation  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  of 
calomel ;  bisulphate  of  potash,  much  used 
as  a  flux  in  mineral  analysis;  sulphate  of 
sodium,  or  Glauber's  salts;  sulphate  of  quin- 
ine, much  used  in  medicine;  sulphate  of 
zinc,  or  white  vitriol,  used  in  surgery,  also 
in  the  preparation  of  drying  oils  for  var- 
nishes, ana  in  the  reserve  or  resist  pastes  of 
the  calico-printer.  Many  double  sulphi^ea 
are  known. 

Sulphatlc  (sul-faf  ik).  a.  Relating  to,  con- 
taining, or  resembling  a  aulphate. 


Sulphide  (sul'fld).  n.  A  combination  of  sul- 
phur with  any  other  element,  or  with  a  body 
which  can  tuce  the  place  of  an  element;  a 
lulphuret 

The  sulphides  are,  for  the  most  part,  analogous  la 
composition  to  the  oxides,  and  like  the  Utter  may  be 
divided  into  acid  and  basic  sulphides,  or  sulphur 
adds  and  sulphur  bases,  which  are  capable  of  unit- 
ing together  and  forming  sulphur  salts.  Double  sut- 
pkide,  a  compound  of  two  sulphides,  as  sulpharsenl- 
ate  Of  sodium,  which  is  a  compound  of  sulpharsenic 
add.  or  pentasulphide  of  arsemc.  and  sulphide  of  so- 
dium.—ifrta^iir  sulphide,  a  compound  of  sulphur 
and  metal  IV.  AlUn  Miller. 

SulphlndigOtlO  (zulfhi-di-gor^X  «•    See 

SULPHOINDIOOna 

Sulphlon  (sul'fl-onX  n.  A  term  applied  to 
a  hypothetical  body  conaiating  of  one  equi- 
valent of  sulphur  and  four  equivalents  of 
oxygen:  so  called  in  reference  to  the  binary 
theory  of  salts.    Oraham. 

Sulphiloniiie  (Bul'fl-on-IdX  n.  A  name  given 
in  the  binary  theory  of  salts  to  a  compound 
of  sulphion  with  a  metal,  or  with  a  bo<ly 
representing  a  metal;  as,  aulphionidB  nf 
sodium,  otherwise  called  iulpMte  qf  toda. 
Oraham. 

Sulphite  (sul'flt).  n.  [From  fulpAvr]  A 
salt  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  sulphites  are 
recognized  by  giving  off  the  suffocating 
smell  of  sulphurous  acid  when  acted  on  by 
a  stronger  add.  A  very  close  analogy  eidsts 
between  them  and  the  carbonatea. 

SulplMHacld  (  sul'f d-aa-id  ),  n.  An  add  in 
wluch  sulphur  takes  the  place  of  oxygen : 
thus  we  have  tulvho-aoetie  aeid,  ai^fho- 
ouanie  add,  Ac,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  oxyadd  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the 
group  O  H  is  replaced  by  S ;  these  adda  are 
formulated  as  containing  the  group  SH. 

Sulphocyanate^  Sulphocyanlde  <snl-fo- 
si'an-4t.  sul-f d-sran-Id),  n.  A  salt  of  sulpho> 
cyanic  add. 

Sulphooyanlo  (surfd-sI-an-ikX  a.  Of,  pei^ 
taining  to,  or  containing  sulphur  and  cyano- 
gen, or  derived  from  sulphocyanogen.— 
Sulphocuanie  aeid  (CNH8),  an  acU  occur- 
ring in  the  seeds  and  blossoms  of  cruciferous 
Jilants.andin  thesalivaof  manandtbe^eep. 
t  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  a  pure  add  taato. 
and  smells  somewhat  like  vinegar.  It  col- 
ours the  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron  blood-red. 
It  yields  salts  called  nUphoeyanatee,  or 
sometimes  ndphocyanidee. 

SulnhocTanogen  (8ul'f6-sl-an''o-Jen).  n. 
((C  >)|  S. )  A  compoimd  of  sulphur  and  cyano- 
gen, called  also  sulphocyanic  anhydride.  It 
is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  deep  yellow 
amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  al- 
cohol, and  ether,  but  ia  dissolved  by  strong 
sulphuric  acid. 

Sulpholiullgotio  (surf6-iu-di-got''ik).  a. 
Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  containing 
sulphuric  acid  and  indigo.  Written  alao 
Sulphitidigotic.  —  Sulphoind^lie  or  eul' 
phindigotfe  aeid  (CaUftNO.SOa),  an  add 
formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  add  on 
indigo.  When  1  part  of  pure  indigo  is  added 
to  8  parts  of  sulphuric  add,  the  addition  of 
water  causes  the  deposition  of  a  purple 
powder  called  sulphopuipuric  add,  wmle 
a  blue  solution  is  obtained.  The  blue  solu- 
tion contains  two  adds,  sulphoindigotic 
acid  and  hypo-sulphoindigotic  add. 

Sulphoimmirlc  Aold  (sul'fd-p6r-pfi''rik 
asTd).  n.    See  under  SuLPBOiHPieoTia 

8ulullO-uat,  SulphOMl  (sulf&^t,  sul'f6- 
ael).  n.  A  salt  in  wtiich  oxygen  is  replaced 
by  sulphur.    Called  also  Suiphur-ealt 

Bulpliovliiate  (stil-f6-vi'nitx  *^  ^  mJ^  oi 
sulphovinic  acid. 

SulphOVllliC  (  sul-fd-vin'ik  i  a.  Pertaining 
to,  derived  from,  or  containing  sulphuric 
add  and  spirits  of  wine  or  aloohoL  —Sulpha- 
vinie  acid  ((CsHt)HSOA  an  add  produced 
by  the  action  of  sulphuno  add  upon  alcohol, 
and  called  also  add  sulphate  of  ethyl,  or 
ethyUc  bisulphate.  It  has  a  very  sour  taste, 
and  cannot  be  concentrated  by  evaporation 
without  being  decomposed  into  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  add.  It  forms  with  moat  bases 
crystallizable  salts,  called  tulpho»i$uUu, 
which  are  all  soluble. 

Sulphur  (sul'fdr),  n.  [L.  *u{fttr,  mdpkur,] 
1.  Sym.  8.  At.  wt.  82.  Brimstone,  an  ele- 
mentary non- metallic  combustil:^  sub- 
stanoe,  which  has  been  known  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  worid.  It  occurs  in 
great  abundance  in  the  mineral,  sparingly 
in  the  vegetable,  and  still  mwe  sparingly 
in  the  animal  kingdom.  It  occurs  some- 
times pure  or  merely  mixed,  and  sometimes 
in  chemical  combination  with  oxygen  and 
variotu  metals,  forming  sulphates  and  sul- 
phides.   It  is  found  in  greatest  abundanoe 
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tnd  parity  In  the  neighbourhood  of  yol- 
eanoes,  modem  or  extinct,  as  in  Sicily;  and, 
•f  an  article  of  commerce,  ia  chiefly  im- 
ported from  the  Mediterranean.  That  which 
Is  manufactured  in  this  country  is  obtained 
by  the  roasting  of  iron  pyrites.  It  is  com- 
monly  met  with  in  two  forms;  that  of  a 
compact,  brittle  solid,  and  a  fine  powder. 
It  is  nearlv  tasteless,  of  a  greenish  yellow 
colour,  and  when  rubbed  or  melted  emits  a 
peculiar  odour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1-09; 
it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  not  very  readily 
soluble  In  alcohol,  but  is  taken  up  by  spirits 
of  turpentine,  bv  many  oils,  and  by  carbon 
disulphide.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  elec- 
tricit^.  It  is  readily  melted  and  volatilized. 
It  fuses  at  232"  Fahr.,  and  between  232*  and 
280*  it  possesses  the  greatest  degree  of 
fluidity,  and  when  cast  into  cylindrical 
moulds  forms  the  common  roll-sulphur  of 
commerce.  It  possesses  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  solidifying  at  a  higher  degree,  or 
when  raised  to  820*.  Between  430*  and  480* 
it  is  very  tenacious.  From  480'  to  its  boil- 
ing-point (7920  it  again  becomes  liquid.  At 
792*  it  rises  in  vapour,  and  in  close  vessels 
condenses  in  the  form  of  a  fine  yellow  pow- 
der, called  JUnoert  qf  sulphur.  When  sul- 
phur is  heated  to  at  least  430*,  and  then 
poured  into  water.  It  becomes  a  ductile 
mass,  and  may  be  employed  for  taking  the 
impressions  of  seals  and  medals.  Sulphur 
exists  in  two  distinct  crystalline  forms,  and 
also  as  an  amorphous  variety:  these  modifi- 
cations are  characterized  by  differences  in 
specific  gravity,  in  solubilitv  in  various 
liquids,  and  in  many  other  points.  Sulphur 
combines  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  chlorine, 
^.,  forming  various  important  compounds 
It  unites  also  with  the  metals,  forming  sul- 
phides. It  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
arts,  being  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder,  lucifer-matches.  vulcanite,  and 
sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids.  It  is  also 
employed  in  medicine,  and  for  various  other 
purposes.— Crudtf  sulphur^  the  result  of  the 
distillation  of  native  sulphur.  —  5u(pAur 
group,  the  elementary  sutratances  sulphur, 
selenium,  and  tellurium;  ail  having  a  strong 
attraction  for  oxygen.  —Holt  or  itiek  stu- 
phur,  sulphur  refined  and  cast  into  wooden 
moulds.— 2.  t  Considered  as  that  of  which 
lightning  consists. 

To  tear  with  thunder  the  wide  cheeks  o'  the  air. 
And  yet  to  charge  thy  sttl/Mur  with  a  bolt 
That  should  but  rive  an  oak.  SMaJk. 

—Stone*  qf  tulphur,  thxmdeTbolt^   Shak. 

BnlpllllTate  (sul'fOr&tX  a.  Belonging  to 
sulphur;  of  the  colour  of  sulphur.  *  A  psle 
tulphurate  colour.'    Dr.  U.  More.    [Bare.] 

BulphaTate  (sul'f fi-r&t).  v.  t  To  impregnate 
or  combine  with  sulphur;  to  subject  to  the 
action  of  sulphur. 

gulplmratlon  (sul-fii-r&'shonX  n.  l.  Act  of 
dressing  or  anointing  with  sulphur.  Bentley. 
8.  The  subjection  of  a  substance,  such  as 
straw-plait,  silks,  woollens,  <ftc,  to  the  action 
of  sulphur  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching. 

Bulphurator  (sul'ra-ra-t6r),  n.  An  appara- 
tus for  impregnating  with  or  exposing  to 
the  action  of  sulphur;  especially,  an  appa- 
ratus for  fumigating  or  bleaching  by  means 
of  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur. 

SulpllliTelty  (sul-f6r-€i-ti).  n.  The  state 
of  being  sulphureous.    B.  Joneon.  [Bare.] 

Bnlphureoui  (sul-fa'r6-us),  a.  Consisting 
of  sulphur ;  having  the  qualities  of  sulphur 
or  brimstone;  impregnated  with  sulphur; 
sulphurous.  'Etna  vomiting  gulphureoue 
fire.'    Dryden. 

Salphureously  (sul-ffi'rfi-us-Ii),  adv.  In  a 
sulphureous  manner.    Sir  T.  Herbert. 

BiilpliiireousneBS  (sul-f fi'r6-us-nesX  n.  The 
state  or  qualltv  of  being  sulphureous. 

Solpharet  (surf  fi-ret),  n.  Same  as  Sulphide. 

BnlphorettiBd  (sul'f Q-ret-edX  a.  Applied  to 
homes  having  sulphur  in  combination.— 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  (H^S).  a  compound 
formed  when  hydrogen  and  sulphur  come 
in  contact  in  the  nascent  state.  It  is  a 
transparent  colourless  gas,  recognized  by 
its  peculiar  fetid  odour,  resembling  that  of 

Entrid  eggs.  It  is  very  deleterious  to  animal 
fe.  andTis  often  formed  where  animal 
matters  or  excrements  putrefy.  It  is  the 
active  constituent  of  sulphureous  mineral 
waters.  It  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
Hjfdroeulphurie  Acid,  Sulphydrie  Aetd,  and 
Hydrothionic  Acid.  It  is  usually  prepared 
by  decomposing  a  metallic  sulphide,  espe- 
cially sulphide  of  iron  or  of  antimony,  by 
means  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid. 
Bulpliurlc  (sul-fA'rikX  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
obtained  from  sulphur.  —Sulphuric  acid,  oil 


of  vitriol,  a  most  important  acid,  discovered 
by  Basil  Valentine  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  was  formerly  procured 
by  the  distillation  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron, 
called  green  vitriol,  whence  the  corrosive 
liquid  which  came  over  in  the  distillation, 
having  an  oily  consistence,  was  called  oil  qf 
vitriol.  It  is  now  prepared  in  this  and  most 
other  countries  by  burning  sulphur,  or  more 
frequently  iron  pyrites,  in  closed  furnaces, 
and  leading  the  fumes,  mixed  with  oxides 
of  nitrogen,  into  large  leaden  chambers, 
into  which  jets  of  steam  are  continuously 
sent.  The  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  produced 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  nitre 
contained  in  pots,  which  are  placed  between 
the  sulphur  ovens  and  the  chambers.  The 
sulphur  dioxide  takes  away  part  of  the  oxy- 
gen from  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  which  are 
again  oxidized  by  the  air  in  the  chambers. 
The  sulphur  trioxide  produced  unites  with 
the  steam  to  form  sulphuric  acid.  The  acid 

f>roduced  in  the  chaml)er  is  condensed  in 
eaden  vessels  until  it  reaches  a  certain 
gravitv,  when  it  la  run  into  glass,  or  some- 
times into  platinum  vessels,  where  the  con- 
densation is  continued.  Pure  sulphuric 
acid  is  a  dense,  oily,  colourless  fluid,  hav- 
ing, when  strongly  concentrated,  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  I'd.  It  is  exceedingly  acid 
and  corrosive,  decomposing  all  animal  and 
vegetable  sulMtances  oy  the  aid  of  heat  It 
unites  with  alkaline  substances,  and  sepa- 
rates most  of  the  other  adds  from  their 
combinations  with  the  alkalies.  It  has  a 
very  great  afllnity  for  water,  and  unites  with 
It  in  every  proportion,  producing  great  heat; 
it  attracts  moisture  strongly  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, becoming  rapidly  weaker  if  exposed. 
The  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce  is  never 
pure,  but  it  may  be  purified  by  distillation, 
with  bases  sulphuric  acid  forms  salts  called 
sulphates,  some  of  which  are  neutral  and 
others  acid.  By  concentrating  sulphuric 
acid  as  far  as  is  possible  without  decompo- 
sition, and  cooling  the  liquid  so  obtained, 
crystals  of  the  true  acid,  B^SOf.  are  formed. 
The  ordinary  acid  is  a  hydrate  of  H^S04  of 
varving  composition.  A  form  of  sulphuric 
acid  known  as  Nordhaueen  acid  is  prepared 
by  heating  green  vitriol  in  closed  vessels;  it 
is  a  solution  of  sulphur  trioxide  in  sulphuric 
acid  (HSSO4SO1),  or  it  may  be  regarded  as 
pyrotulphuric  acid  (HoSsOy).  The  best  test 
of  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  whether 
free  or  combined,  is  a  soluble  compound  of 
barium.  Thus,  when  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  barium  is  added  to  a  liquid  containing 
sulphuric  acid  it  causes  a  white  precipitate, 
viz.  sulphate  of  barium,  which  is  not  only 
insoluble  in  water,  but  in  the  strongest 
acida  Of  all  the  acids  the  sulphuric  is  the 
most  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  and  is  in 
fact  the  primary  agent  for  obtaining  almost 
all  the  others  by  disengaging  them  from 
their  saline  combinations.  Its  uses  to  the 
scientific  chemist  are  innumerable.  In 
medicine  it  is  used  in  a  diluted  state  as  a 
refrigerant  See  Svlphate— Sulphuric 
ether,  ethylic,  vinic,  or  ordinary  ether— 
(CsH^O— a  colourless  transparent  liquid, 
of  a  pleasant  smell  and  a  pungent  taste,  ex- 
tremely exhilarating,  and  producing  a  de- 
cree of  intoxication  when  its  vapour  is  in- 
haled by  the  nostrils.  It  is  produced  by 
distilling  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  alcohol,  and  by  various  other 
means.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0720  It  Is 
extoemely  volatile  and  highly  inflammable; 
and  its  vapour,  mixed  with  oxygen  or  atmo- 

2>heric  air,  forms  a  very  dangerous  explo- 
ve  mixturo.  It  dissolves  in  10  parts  of 
water,  and  is  miscible  with  alcohol  and  the 
fatty  and  volatile  oils  in  all  proportions.  It 
is  employed  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  and 
antispasmodic.  The  vapour  of  ether  has 
been  administered  with  success  to  patients 
when  about  to  undergo  surgical  operations, 
but  it  is  now  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by 
chloroform.  True  sulphuric  ether,  known 
also  as  sulphate  qf  ethyl— {Cf^^^Oi—iB  an 
oily  liquid,  of  burning  taste  and  ethereal 
odour,  resembling  that  of  peppermint,  of 
sp.  gr.  1120.  and  almost  incapable  of  being 
distuled  without  decomposition,  as  at  a 
temperature  of  about  280*  it  resolves  itself 
into  alcohol,  sulphurous  acid,  and  oleflaut 
gHB.— Sulphuric  oxide,  or  sulphur  trioxide 
fSOA  is  a  white  crystalline  body  produced 
by  the  oxidation  of  sulphurous  oxide  (which 
seeX  When  this  oxide  is  thrown  into  water 
it  combines  rapidly  with  the  latter  to  form 
sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphurilie  (suFf6r-InX  a.    Pertaining  to 


or  resembling  sulphur;  sulphureous.  Bailey 
[Bare.] 

Sulphuring  (sul'fAr-ing),  n.  1.  In  bleach- 
ing, a  process  of  bleaching  by  exposure  to 
the  fumes  of  sulphur,  or  by  means  of  sul- 
phuric acid.— 2.  In  ealico-printmg,  the 
cess  of  exposing  printed  calicoes  to  sulfOiur- 
ous  acid  fumes  in  the  operation  of 
steam-colours. 

Sulpliur-ore  (sul'f6r-dr),  n.  The  commer- 
cial name  of  iron  pyrites,  from  the  tad  that 
sulphur  and  sulphuric  acid  are  obtained 
from  it 

SulplmronB  (snl'f^r-nsX  a.    Made  or  Im- 

Sregnated  with  sulphur;  like  sulphur;  con- 
lining  sulphur.  'There's  the  sulphuroue 
git  *  Shak.  —Sulphurous  oxide,  a  gas  formed 
y  the  combustion  of  sulphur  in  air  or  dry 
oxygen.  It  is  transparent  and  colourless* 
of  a  disagreeable  taste,  a  pungent  and  soffo- 
eating  odour,  is  fatal  to  ufe,  and  very  inju- 
rious to  vegetation.  At  46*,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  two  atmospheres,  it  becomes  liquid, 
and  also  at  0*  under  the  pressure  of  one  at- 
mosphere. It  extinguishes  flame,  but  is  not 
itself  Inflammable.  It  has  considerable 
bleaching  properties,  so  that  the  fumes  <^ 
burning  sulphtir  are  often  fased  to  whiten 
straw,  and  silk  and  cotton  goods.  This  sm 
is  also  called  Sulphur  Diatide;  when  led 
into  water  it  forms  sulphurous  acid  (H,80^ 
This  acid  readily  takes  up  oxygen,  paasinc 
into  sulphuric  acid ;  it  is  dibasic,  forming 
salts  called  sulphites. 
Bulphur  -  lalt  (snl'fto-sult  X    See  Sulpho- 

BALT. 

Sulphur -wort  {snl'fto-wdrtX  n.    A  plant. 

hog's  fennel,  of  the  genus  Pencedannm,  tb» 

P.  officinale.    See  Piuobdanum. 
Sulphury  ( sul'f 6r-iX  a.    Partaking  of  mH- 

phur;  having  the  qualities  of   sulphur. 

'Death  rides  upon  tlie  sulphury  airoc.' 

Byron. 
Smphydrlo  (sulf-rdrikX  a.    See  under  Sm^ 

PHURSTTKD 

Sulpltian  (sul-pI'shi-anX  n.  In  the  /{.  Catk. 
Ch.  one  of  an  order  of  priests  established  ii> 
France  in  1642  for  the  purpose  of  training 
young  men  for  the  clerical  office :  so  called 
from  the  parish  of  St  Sulpiee,  Paris,  where 
they  were  first  organized. 

Sultan  (suVtanX  n.  [Ar.  sultdn;  Chal.  shO- 
ton,  one  in  power,  a  ruler,  magistrate,  ftom 
shdlat,  to  exercise  or  have  dominion.]  The 
ordinajry  title  of  Mohammedan  sovereigns ; 
as,  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  or  of  Marocco ; 
by  way  of  eminence,  the  appellation  give» 
to  the  ruler  of  Turkey,  who  assumes  the 
title  of  Sultan  of  sultans. 

Sultana  (sul-til'naX  n.  1.  The  queen  of  • 
sultan;  the  empr^  of  the  Turks;  a  aal- 
tanesa  -2.  A  name  given  to  birds  of  the 
genus  Porphyrio,  fanuly  Ballidw     The  P. 


"^-Ir-' 


Sultana  {Porfhyri*  marttniem). 

fnartiniica  is  a  magnificent  species  of  marsh* 
bird  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  the 
southern  United  Statea.  Like  its  congeoera. 
it  has  long  toes  which  support  it  on  tha 
aquatic  herbage  which  often  covers  the 
places  of  ita  resort 
Bultana^Urd  (sul-tlt'na-b6rdX  n.    See  Sox^ 

TAKA. 

Sultanate  (surtan-fttX  n.    The  rule  or  d» 
minion  of  a  sultan;  sultanship. 
Sultaness  (surtan-esX  n.    A  sultana. 
Sultan-flower  (sul'tanfiou-«rX  n.    A  nam* 

?iven  to  two  species  of  oompcwite  ptants  of 
he  genus  Amberboa  — ^.  odorata,  ralleU 
also  Sweet  Sultan,  and  A.  tnosohatm,  calle^i 
siho  Purple  SuUan. 


lite,  Ckr»  fat,  f»Ui       m6,  met.  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mbve;       tabe.  tub,  boll;       oil.  pound;       ti,  Sc  abiine;     f.QcUp. 


■aUuiIe<nl-lui'Lk),a.     OfoibalodgiDito 

tnttaaln  (laruii  in),  n.    L  l  lormar  Tnrk- 

mii  munri'  111  account.  wucUi  ISO  u»n: 
■Ik^  ■  cold  eala  wortta  lOi-l.  The  Veae- 


taituir  otii'b 

in-riXn.     Thedomlnloniof 

lulUo.     The 

«»». 

hlUnililp  {<u 

'tui-ihlplt  N.    TheofflcBDr 

tttiuay'  <■«■' 

•0-1),  n.    Sine  u  Suilanry. 

■nlMMM(«i 

■W.M.X  ...     Th»  .U«  Sf 

Mu(umn>^b< 

at  Willi  ■  niDlit  or  clou  ilr. 

tBlOTOnltri). 

a.    [Atotmotmfltry.O.B. 

Ima  tJttlur,  Hhlirliinjn  li 

tiMl     »«  Swi 

,T  ]  '  I.  Vory  1"'.  humlnK. 

■  Ub7»'i  mllni  .lewrt* 

burning  iliT  uid  (iiUrv  lun. 

Or,4-»-l   \ 

17  bol  ud  mow,  or  hot 

cl«r,  lUgunt, 

udI>«Tr,u.lro[tb<>t- 

nKMpten. 

fcnOiimXt 

lO.Fr.™™.  MM,  Mod,Fr 

«™mo.iium.fem,ofn..n 

-«.  bS»K" 

•u»rL  ot  $vpiTiit.  thil  )• 

•iMrr.  tmn  mpn-.  aboie.l    1.  Tbg  nagra 

wbula  III  UT  n 

to,i«^d^ 

rtH"  "?"""""'" 

(■iTVil  M  bntn  nun  In  hink-uotti  -Cgr- 
Uu  HMt  nr  itcld.'  SIkst.  — L  The  whole 
■lulncteil:  tbeprindpcl  point* or Ihoiwhte 

«»»:  wUita  bi  the  wh  of  ell  Ihe'eTldeuce 

mm  *nd  wlaUnc* 


.11 1  hi 


l>(bi«      nUabtb*  TerrnmirfalL' 


&  Bilchli  eompIelloD. 

t.  ka  mrtUmeUal  pmbtem  to  be  •olied.  nr 
•UBBleof  ft  rale  to  he  wrought  out:  inch 
■  pvUeiD  worked  out  ud  the  Turloti*  elapi 


mmmi^     L  Toaddintoonewhole;  « 

to  caet  upj  to  unrtftin  th«  loUllljr  nr :  I 
■uDowed  bj  ■]>:  u,  to  nm  or  to  »n> 


?'SS 


'  collect  Into  ■  i^TTcompu 
lift*  wnrita:  ntuMlj' with uj 


Souuj*  Som^ch  (aU'mikX  il  [Ft.  aumae, 
from  Ar.  tutAmtIk,  lumAch.  from  rumaka. 

Id  tuDuiog.  Kioie  In  dnioa,  ud  •am*  In 
tuedlcioe  —£  The  powdenif  leiiei,  pedun- 
cle!, uid  yciiing  bnmchei  of  oerliun  ape- 
ciat  of  Khum  UHd  In  Unnlng  and  djelug. 

chieS)'  obUlned  from  the  «• 

Rh\u  Coriaria.  (See  Rhus.) 
WritleD  ebo  Sh-ui — ' 

hone*:^er 
BnnutTU  (•O-mitnn), 


enijiriiWc)  nuoe  ot'^plki 
SnlOleM  (Viml'ei),  a.     Not   ^i^^'mitl^THl 


ixaniaaiVj  (■um'^-r 

Pnyer  teachea  lu  lU 
without  deUy. 


LrieBy.' 
Buntniftiy  (*tii 

ilnced  into  ■ 

worda^  thart;  luief:  conclia:  compendlaui: 
u,  •  •ummorv  aluMment  of  •rgumonla  or 
DbJcDtloDi.— £,  Rapidly  perforaied;  qnlckly 
eiecutediotlectedV'o^ort  way  or  method. 

melhuiU 'intended  to  tnclliUle  the  deapaloh 
Df  bualneu:  thue.  ■  mmnuiTp tenvietim  li> 
conTlctlon  before  magtalnte)  without  the 
-"■■-"■"'-•  "--  -leu'd?; *by  .' r  "-  '""■ 
-8m.  Short.  1 

icelnot.  promi „ 

i'.-rl).  n.     (L  nm«H 


StUQUutrj 
1.  An  abridged  or  i 


y  to  Ood  in  the 


£  In  taw,  a  abort  apf 
Jndn  without  tba  to 

SnmmAtlim  (anm-l'ahon). 


inllty  ot  a  full  pro- 

An.    LTIieactol 

total  amount 


BUHKSK.BXKIUNO 

of  thfl  aquator  It  mny  be  rauably  aald  to  li' 
clnde  the  montlimf  June.  July,  and  Aufort- 
AitroDoiDlcally  coiialdereil.  aummer  b^na 

ent«i  Cancer,  about  the  Slit  of  June,  and 
contlnuea  for  thrae  montba,  till  September 
tSd.durlngwhichtlmetheaDD,  being  north  of 
the  equator,  ahlnea  more  directly  upon  thli 
part  of  the  earth,  which  rendera  thla  tha 

hottaat  PBrlfHl  nf  til*  *4<B1-     InUtllnilManiilh 

oftheequa 

■*-'"*"~'"Tnertnere  wnenn  la  win 


— Jndian  wtnnur.  See  nndar  IMbUn.  — -SX 
Jfartin'i  luoinar,  a  period  ot  Una  weaUirr 
aflai  winter  haa  let  Id,  DccDrTlng  about  Hi. 
Martin'a  day,  Norember  11th;  hence,  proa- 
perlty  after  Dilafortnoe. 
Erpret  iaini  MrarfiH  J  iitmmrr,  halcyoB  dajfi. 

Bninmer  (aum'Ar).  a.    Relating  to  aoinmer; 

Biiiiini8r(auni'«r),  c.f.  To  paaa  th*  aummer 
upon  tbam.'    la  irlU,  S. 


hone,  a  rafter,  from  L.  aagmariut.  from  L- 
aadOr.in^mn,  a  pack  saddle.)  InfritffdJiv. 

colutoni  and  ptiaaten,  beslnning  to  make  ■ 

and  hollowed  to  ncelTe  the  flnt  haunoh  at 
aplatband.  (A)AllnteL  (e)  A  lanre  tlmbar 
orbeamlaldaiabeaitngbeam.  (it)Aglrder. 

BatmliaT-Oi>Itl(anni'«r-kfilta),  ».]><.  A  pm- 
ilDclal  tenn  for  the  quliering,  Tapnroai  ii  ■ 
pearance  ot  the  air  near  the  anrface  of  the 
ground  whan  heated  in  anmrner. 

fiunmar  -  uy  pi  aw  J  a«ro'«r-al-prca ).  n  t 
phiat,  >  apeolea  of  Kochia.  K.  Kopatia. 

Simiiiisr-dnck  (anm'tr-dnk).  n.  A  larj 
V — .1^.,  u-^..  . , —  migratory  apr 

.    .  i^nhariBgtll 

hind  toe  deatltnte  of  tnembnuie.  Tary  ilmllar 

ipable  ot  domeatlcitloiL 

tal-la),  n.     [See 

land  lying  bare 

itlyploughed, 

1  pulveilie  11 


Sunmu-'IUIow  (i 


FabLov.]    NakM 
hafiowed.  and  mllad  ao  a* 


houae  or  apartment  in  a  nrden  tc 


Bunmur-fUlOV  (ium'«r-fal-lA),  n.     Lying 
'  fallow  during  the  aummer 

Btunmar-IfeUow  (>um'*r-iBi-iai.  at    Ts 

plough  and  let  lie  fallow;  to  plough  and 
worit  repeatedly  In  ilimmer  to  prepare  for 


'aulllnb 

thaaxia 


ofthecone.  OwtIL  Written  alio  Son 
1  A  kind  of  oarly  apple  -3  t  Run 


Appearing  like  aumr 


ppearing  II 

'   liuunani 


F.  wig;    wh.  wAlg;   th.  a 


SUUHERSBT 
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SUN 


Sammenet  (Bum'6r>setX  n^     Same  as 

SomenatUt. 
Snmmer-ftlr  (tam'to-stdr),  v.  t  To  summer- 

fallow. 
8lllll]ll0rHrtO]16(muD'6r-itdnXn.  SeeSKBW- 

OORBRL. 

gummer-Bwallliig  (sum^r-swel-ing),  a. 

Growing  up  in  summer.     'The  nimmer- 

iwelling  flower.'    Shak. 
Bmnmer-tinie  (sum'£r-Mm),  n.  The  summer 

season.     'The  genial  fumt7i«r-tiffM.'    Long- 
fellow. 
Sumxner-trM  (8um'6r-tr£X  n,    A  beam  full 

of  mortises  for  the  reception  of  the  ends  of 

joists. 
Summer-wlieat  (sum'6r-wh§t).  n.    Wheat 

sown  in  spring,  as  opposed  to  tcinUr-wheat 

or  that  which  is  sown  in  autumn. 
Summery  (sum'dr-i),  a.   Of  or  pertaining  to 

summer:  like  summer.    [Rare.] 
Sommlst  (sum'ist).  n.    One  who  forms  an 

al^dgment  or  summary.    [Rare.] 

A  book  entitled  The  Tax  of  the  ApostoOcal 
Chamber  or  Chancery,  whereby  may  be  learned 
more  sorts  of  wickedness  than  from  all  the  mm- 
mists  and  the  sununaries  of  all  rices^       B^.  BuU. 

Sonmilt  (som'it),  n.  [Fr.  wmm/ti^  dim.  of 
O.Fr.  9om,  a  smnmit.  from  L.  tuvKmuim^ 
highest  part  See  Sum.]  1.  The  top;  the 
highest  point;  as,  the  nimtntt  of  a  mountain. 
'  nxed  on  the  tximmiX  of  the  highest  motmt ' 
Shak.^1.  The  highest  point  or  degree;  ut- 
most elevation ;  as,  the  wummit  of  human 
fame.— S.  In  coiioA.  the  most  elevated  point 
of  the  shell  where  the  hinge  is  placed. 

BummiUess  (sum'it-les),  a.  Having  no 
summit.    Sir  H.  Taylor. 

Bummlt-leyel  (sum'it-lev-elX  ^  The 
highest  level;  tne  highest  of  a  series  of 
elevations  over  which  a  canal,  watercourse, 
railwav,  or  the  like  is  carried. 

Bommlty t  (sum'it-i).  n.  [L.  tumnUtag,  from 
iutnmua,  highest.]  1.  The  height  or  top  of 
anything.  Sw^L  —  2.  The  utmost  d^ree ; 
perfection.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Summon  (sum 'on).  v.t  [O.K.  sonione, 
»omne,aomhney  from  O.  Fr.$omonert9umuner, 
aernoner.  Mod.  Fr.  temondre,  to  move,  from 
L.  9umuwneret  tuXmumere—sub^  under,  pri- 
vately, and  moneOt  to  remind  (whence  moni- 
tum,mo?uior,(SraX]  1.  To  call,  cite,  or  notify 
by  authority  to  appear  at  a  place  specified,  or 
to  attend  in  person  to  some  public  duty,  or 
both ;  especially,  to  command  to  appear  in 
court ;  as»  to  naikmon  a  jury ;  to  tummon 
witnesses  '  Nor  trumpets  tuvnmon  him  to 
war.'    Drydsn. 

The  parliamcat  U  suimmmud  by  tiie  kinfr's  writ  or 
letter.  BUtMsiottt. 

2.  To  call;  to  send  for;  to  ask  the  attendance 
d 

Then  xumm0H*d  to  tbe  porch  we  went.    Ttnnys«M. 

S.  To  can  on ;  to  warn ;  especially,  to  call 
upon  to  surrender;  as.  to  9wm.mon  a  fort 
'  Summon  the  town. '    Shak. 

Coal-black  clouds  that  shadow  heaven's  light 
Do  summon  us  to  part  and  bid  good  night.   liAaJt. 

4.  To  call  up ;  to  excite  into  action  or  exer- 
tion ;  to  rouse;  to  raise:  with  up;  as,  tummon 
MP  all  your  strength  or  courage. 

Sdffen  the  sinews,  sutnm0H  up  the  blood.    Shak. 

—CkUl,  Convoke,  Summon.  See  CALL.— Sm. 
To  call,  cite,  notify,  convene,  convoke,  in- 
vite, bid,  warn,  rouse,  excite. 

Bnmmoner  (sum'on-^),  tt.  One  who  sum- 
mons or  cites  by  authority ;  especially,  one 
emplojred  to  warn  persons  to  appear  in 
court;  also,  a  former  name  for  an  apparitor. 

SnmmonB  (sum'onzX  n.;  apparently  plural 
but  really  singular  and  used  as  such,  the 
plural  being  ntmmoiuet.  (Fielding,  how- 
tver,  has  the  erroneous  expression:  'all 
these  tummotiM  proving  ineffectual  *)  [O.  E. 
tamont,  ionumnee,  O.Fr.  $ematiee,  eemonte, 
a  lummons,  fern,  forms  of  iemotu,  pp.  of  «e- 
mondre.  See  Sommom.]  1.  A  call  by  autho- 
rity or  the  command  of  a  superior  to  appear 
at  a  place  named,  or  to  attend  to  some  pub- 
Uoduty. 

Thk  smmmuns  he  xeiolv«d  aol  to  disobey. 

Bp.  FeU. 
He  sent  to  summon  the  seditious  and  to  oflTer  nar- 
4mK,  bat  neither  sumumous  nor  pardoa  was  regaraed. 

HmyTvreL 

2.  An  invitation  or  asking  to  ^o  to.  or  appear 
atk  some  plaoe ;  a  call,  with  more  or  leaa 
earnestness  or  insistence. 

Then  (lew  in  a  dove 
Aad  brought  a  suwtmant  from  the  sea.     Tennyson. 

5.  In  law,  a  call  by  authority  to  appear  in  a 
court;  also,  the  written  or  printed  document 
by  which  such  call  is  given;  a  citation  to 
appear  before  a  judge  or  magistrate;  spe- 


cifically, (a)  a  writ  calling  on  a  defendant 
to  cause  an  appearance  to  the  action  to  be 
entered  for  him  within  a  certain  time  after 
service,  in  default  whereof  the  plaintiff  may 
proceed  to  judgment  and  execution.  (&)  An 
application  to  a  iudge  at  chambers,  whether 
at  lav  or  in  equity,  (e)  A  citation  summon- 
ing a  person  to  appear  before  a  police  magis- 
trate or  bench  of  justices,  ((f)  In  SooU  law, 
a  writ  issuing  from  the  Court  of  Session  in 
the  sovereign's  name,  or.  if  in  a  sheriff  court, 
in  the  name  of  the  sheriff,  setting  forth  the 
grounds  and  conclusions  of  an  action,  and 
containing  a  warrant  or  mandate  to  messen- 

Sers-at-arms  or  sheriff-officers  to  cite  the 
efender  to  appear  in  court— i.  KiXiL  a  call 
to  surrender. 

SummonB  (sum'onzX  v.C.  To  serve  with  a 
summons;  to  summon.  Swift.  [Obsolete 
and  Scotch.] 

SammiimBoimm(sum'mamb6'num).  [L] 
The  chief  good. 

Somnert  (sum'nte).  n.  A  lummoner.  Jfi{- 
Um. 

Sumoom  (su-mOmO,  n.    Same  as  Simoom, 

Sump  (sump),  n.  [LO.  Sw.  and  Dan.  «umo, 
D.  emnp,  G.  sumff,  a  swamp,  marsh,  pooL] 
1.  A  puddle  or  pool  of  dirty  water.  fPro- 
vincial.]  — 2.  A  pond  of  water  reserved  for 
salt-worka— 3.  A  round  pit  of  stone,  lined 
with  clay,  for  receiving  the  metal  on  its  first 
fusion.— 4.  The  cistern  or  reservoir  made  at 
the  lowest  point  of  a  mine,  from  which  is 
pumped  the  water  which  accumulates  there. 

Suinpll  (sumf),  n.  [A  nasalized  form  of  Sc. 
tot^a  stupid  person,  a  sumph,  correspond- 
ing to  O.  *w,  dull,  melancholy,  doting.]  A 
dunce;  a  blockhead;  a  soft  dull  fellow. 
[Scotch.] 

A  more  than  osnal  xarwr/A  produced  an  avenging 
epigram  upon  him  and  two  otner  traitors. 

Prti^.  IVilsoH. 

Sumplllsh  (sumfishX  »•  I<ike  a  sumph; 
characteristic  of  a  sumph;  stupid,  "llie 
sumphith  mob.'    Ramtay.    [Scotch.] 

Sumpit  (sum'pit).  n.  A  small  poisoned  dart 
or  arrow,  thrown  by  means  of  a  tumpitan 
(which  see). 

Sumpitan  (sum'pit-an).  n.  A  long  straight 
cane  tube  or  blowpipe,  in  which  a  poisoned 
dart  is  placed  and  expelled  by  the  breath. 
It  is  used  by  the  natives  of  Borneo  and 
other  islands  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

Sumpter  (sump't^r),  n.  [Corrupted  from 
O.Fr.  somier,  Mod.Fr.  iommier,  Pr.  taumier, 
from  L.L.  »aumariu»,  $almaritu,  from  L 
tagmarius,  a  pack-horse,  from  L.  and  Gr. 
»aama,  a  pack-saddle,  a  load.  See  Summer.  ] 
l.f  A  padc;  a  burden.  Beau,  d*  FI.—2.  An 
animal,  particularly  a  horse,  that  carries 
clothes  or  furniture,  or  necessaries  for  a 
journey;  a  baggage-horse;  a  pack-horse. 

With  full  force  his  deadly  bow  he  bent. 
And  feather'd  fates  among  the  mules  and  summers 
sent.  Dryden. 

Sumpter  (sump't^r),  a.  Applied  to  an  ani- 
mal, as  a  horse  or  mule,  that  carries  neces- 
saries, as  of  an  army ;  as.  a  tumpUr  horse ; 
a  MumpitT  mule. 

Sumpter -saddle  (sump't«r-sad-l),  n.  A 
pack-saddle. 

Sumption  t  (sum'shonX  n.  [L.  tumpiio, 
tumptionia,  from  tumo,  iumptum,  to  take.] 
The  act  of  taking.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Sumptuary  (sump't&-a-ri),  a.  [L.  $umptu- 
arivs,  from  mtmptus,  expense,  from  nuno. 
Bumptum,  to  take  up.  use,  spend— «u6,  and 
emo,  to  buy,  originally  to  spend.  ]  Relating 
to  expense ;  regulating  eroense  or  expend!- 
tan.— Sumpttuury  lawt,  laws  made  to  re- 
strain excess  in  apparel,  food,  or  any  luxu- 
ries. Such  laws  at  one  time  or  another 
have  been  in  furce  in  many  states. 

It  is  the  highest  impertinence  and  presumption, 
therefore,  in  km^s  and  ministers,  to  pretend  to  watch 
over  the  economy  of  private  |>eople.  and  to  restrain 
their  expense,  either  by  sum/^hutry  iatt^s  or  by  pro- 
hibiting the  iraportatioa  of  foreign  luxuries. 

AtLim  Ssttitk. 

SumptUOSltyt  (sump-ta-os'i-tiX  n.  TFrom 
gumptwnu.  J  Expensivenesa ;  costliness. 
RaleigK 

Sumptuous  (sump'tQ-us).  a.  [L.  tumptu- 
o»us,  from  sumpttui,  cost,  expense.  See 
SUMPTUART.  ]  Costly ;  expemuve ;  hence, 
splendid;  magnificent;  as,  a  nm^tuotu 
house  or  table;  »umpttuni»  appareL 

We  are  too  magnificent  and  suntftuous  in  our 
tables  and  attendance.  Atterbnry. 

She  spoke  and  turned  her  jwm/fwojwx head,  with  eyes 
Of  shming  exp>ectation  fixed  on  niine.      Tennyson. 

Stn.  Costly,  expensive,  splendid,  magnifi- 
cent, lordly,  princely. 

Sumptuou^  ( sump'tfl-ns-li  1  adn.  In  a 
sumptuous  manner;  e.x pensively;  splendidly; 
with  great  magnificence. 


Sumptuousness  (sump'tfi-ns-nesX  n.  The 
state  of  being  sumptuous;  costliness;  ex- 
pensiveness;  splendour;  magnificence. 

I  will  not  fall  out  with  those  who  can  reconcile 
sumptumssHtss  and  charity.  B9yU. 

Sumpturet  (sump'tfir),  n.  Sumptuousneaa; 
magnificence.    Chaynvan. 

Sun  (sunX  n.  [A.  Sax.  tunfM  (fem.X  loeL 
O.H.O.  and  Goth,  nunna  (Goth,  also  «iuinoX 
O.  Sonne,  L.G.  ntnne,  D.  zon.  There  are  kin- 
dred forms  with  final  I,  loel.  $61,  Dan.  and  Sw. 
$61,  also  rarely  A.  Sax.  M;  these  forms  coin- 
ciding with  L.  ml;  also  (with  common  inter- 
change of  i  and  h)  Or.  hilios,  W.  Aatii,  Com. 
houi.  Armor.  heoC  From  a  root  meaning  to 
shine.]  1.  The  splendid  orb  or  luminary 
which,  being  in  or  near  the  centre  of  our  sys- 
tem of  worlds,  gives  light  and  heat  to  all  the 
planets,  and  is  therefore  the  primary  cause 
of  all  the  motions  and  changes  effected  i>n 
the  surface  of  our  globe  by  those  mightv 
agents.  All  the  planets  and  cometa  of  our 
system  revolve  round  the  sun  as  a  commou 
centre,  at  different  distances  and  in  different 
periodsoftime.  Itsmean  apparent  diameter 
is  about  32  minutes,  and  its  mean  distance 
from  the  earth  about  92,000.000  of  milee. 
Its  real  diameter  is  800,000  miles,  and  hence 
its  volume  is  equivalent  to  about  li  million 
times  the  volume  of  our  earth;  but  its  mean 
density  is  only  a  fourth  of  that  of  the  earth. 
It  revolves  on  its  axis  from  west  to  east  In 
26i  of  our  mean  solar  days,  the  axis  being 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  82*  40^  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic.  When  viewed  through 
powerful  telescopes  the  sun's  disc  is  observed 
to  have  large  and  perfectly  black  spots  upon 
it.  several  of  which  are  usually  visible  at 
once.  These  spots  present  the  appearance 
of  black  irregular  patches,  and  nave  been 

Jiroved  to  be  hollows  in  the  luminous  sur- 
ace  of  the  sun.  (See  Solar  noU  under 
Solar.)  These  spots  appear  and  disappear 
very  irr^niiflrly,  some  lasting  for  weelu  and 
months,  others  only  a  day.  Around  tbe 
spots,  and  on  other  places,  there  are  often 
masses  brighter  than  the  general  snrface, 
called  faeuJUz  or  torches.  The  general  sur- 
face itself  is  not  uniform,  but  appears  mot- 
tled, and  made  up  of  bright  roundish  patches, 
with  soft  edges,  sprinkled  irregularly  on  a 
less  luminous  background.  The  luminons 
surface  of  the  sun  is  called  the  T^oUmpkere. 
The  photosphere  is  overlaid  by  an  atmo- 
sphere which  is  invisible  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, but  reveals  itself  to  the  spectro- 
scope, and  at  a  total  eclipse  forms  the  white 
halo  or  corona  which  is  seen  surrounding  the 
moon.  Within  the  corona  are  seen  oddly 
shaped  masses  of  a  red  colour.prolecting  con- 
siderably at  various  points  beyond  the  moon's 
edge,  and  these  projections  are  united  by  a 
continuous  belt  of  similar,  though  less  vivid 
colour.  This  belt  is  called  the  ehromo«pher$. 
and  these  reddish  masses  are  great  clouds 
or  flames  of  incandescent  hydrogen,  llie 
spectroscope  has  shown  the  sun  to  be  com- 
posed of  substances  identical,  pertly  at 
least,  with  those  composing  the  earth,  as 
hydrogen,  sodium,  iron,  magneaium.  The 
matter  is  so  intensely  hot  aa  to  be  largely 
in  the  state  of  vapour.  The  amount  of  l^ht 
sent  forth  by  the  sun  is  not  exactly  measur- 
able, but  the  amount  of  heat  haa  been  pretty 
accurately  computed,  and  it  is  certainly 
enormoua  It  is  equivalent  in  mechanical 
effect  to  the  action  of  7000  horse-power  on 
every  square  foot  of  the  solar  surface,  or  to 
the  combustion  on  every  square  foot  of  up- 
wards of  13^  cwts.  of  coal  per  hour.— t.  In 
popular  usage,  the  sunshine;  a  sunny  place; 
a  place  where  the  beams  of  the  sun  fail:  aa. 
to  stand  in  the  sim.  that  is.  to  stand  wherv 
the  direct  rays  of  the  stm  falL— 1  Anything 
eminently  splendid  or  luminous;  that  which 
Is  the  chief  source  of  light,  honoor.  glory, 
or  prosperity. 

The  SUM  of  Rome  is  set.  SMmJk. 

I  wm  nerer  consent  to  pot  out  the  sum  of  lovcro 
dgnty  to  posterity.  htA*n  BmstHM. 

4.  The  luminary  or  orb  which  conaiitatea 
the  centre  of  any  system  of  worlds ;  aa,  the 
fixed  stars  are  tuna  in  their  respective  ays* 
tema— 6.  A  revolution  of  the  earth  roond 
the  sun;  a  year. 

vile  It  were 
For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  koard  an^df 

—  Under  the  aun,  in  the  world ;  on  earth:  a 
proverbial  expression. 

There  is  BO  new  thing  iMnArcJhr  MM*.     Ecdcm.  L  ^ 

—Sun  qf  righteoutneaa,  in  Scrip.  Christ*  sm 
being  the  source  of  light,  animation,  askU 
comfort  to  his  discipl^ —5ten  and  pimmmt. 


Fite,  fllr,  fat.  f^ll;       me.  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  move;     ttlbe,  tub,  bv)ll;     oil,  pound;      ii,  8c  abttoe;      y,  8c  iff: 


SUKfLOWZa 


tr  Wau  in  Ui*  bwIt  Uatoi?  of 


rod  Om  abMl  k  !■  oompallxl  to  cLnuUta 
nai4  tlw  vIimI  a,  utd  In  K  doing  curlsi 
(k«  litter  aloiw  vlth  It,  ooBunnnlcktlng  tu 
tfe*  tr-nhMl  a  *doeUr  douMe  Dt  lu  on. - 
Am  loni  tlM  Int  alament  of  muiir  mU- 

■lad,  nm-dilod.  nm-iuic.  imTjH,  nn 
tctttbad.  Ae. 

•■B  (ran),  >.t.  pnt  A  pp.  nmnfd;  ppt. 
•BWHW  To  upoag  to  tiM  mn')  n,n ;  to 
WMrm  or  di7  Id  Iba  U^t  ot  tbaaua;  to  In- 

«■  thjHlt  Id  open  dr.'    DrUiltii. 
■■B,  im-batDp  [ran,  •ou'hgaip),  u.    See 


4u^  ud  witfa  ■  lus*  white  or  je 
«  tb«  bnMt.  Tbar  are  foiuid 
U^  In  Jan^  and  otlMr  BMt  Indl 


■«B-Urd  (un'btnlX  n.  A  bird  oF  the  laDoi 
CfauTrl*  or  NecUriata.  luoUj  CiDDTrtdv  or 
HacUrlnladB.  tounil  princlp^lr  In  (ne  tropi- 
cal pwt>  ot  AMca  and  Aiie,  ind  In  the  ad- 
iteanX  Uasda  TIiitt  are  xnall  bltd*.  with 
ptsmcc  approacliiiiK  la  iplradonr  to  that 


1»  Wi  «l  {Cr-iatini  tJriA,  bA  ud  femata. 

ol  Uw  bnnioiloc-lilnl*.  which  In  uuir  n- 
•pKtt  tber  nHBhlft  Tbey  Utb  on  iuecU 
aKi  Uh  Jokaa  o(  Bowen:  UhIt  natore  li 
BT,  and  Ibalr  •oac  ■peaable.  Theji  bold 
(b*  HH  placa  In  the  Old  World  Uiat  hom- 
■MbD*  do  m  tb*  N*w.  ThnbnUdln 
•btVOowa  ol  tr««  or  hi  thick  buhea 
SOBM  tt  Ikon,  howerer.  mike  donw-Uka 


A.Be.kMAi     s.po;     ),>obi 


net  having  a  ihads  a 


tiUl-bTlgbt(ion%r1C).a.  BH«blM  theiun: 
like  the  (an  In  brlghtnen;  u.  a  lun-MghC 
■hleld.    •HermitinflAteyt,'    S*a*, 

Snu-bam  ((un^m),  i.t.  To dlicoloar  or 
Koroh  by  tka  ann:  to  Un. 

Snn-bnrn,  Snn-bnnUiis  (iud'Mtd.  ■nn'- 
Um-lng),ii.  The  burolng  or  tan  Dcoailonsd 
\i1  the  rari  of  the  luo  on  tbe  ikln. 

SuD'ImniV  (uinlidrii-ei),  n.     8ee  Bdi- 


^ifjfta.— B.  Boorched  bj 

8nn-lroprt  {inn'btoil),  n 
.un-llRhl,     Xom. 
Snn-oliul  ^n-kled),  a 

JfiSen. 

SiuLdAiieH,  SundUiSElUi  (ino'dan-ii,  nn- 
ilan-tryiD ),  n.  Uoe  ot  4  sccUan  of  the 
JJjile/  race  lohablthig  Ualaoca,  the  Sunda 
Arvhlpelago.  and  the  I'hllJppitiea 

du-«i'yan^a.    Of  or  belonging  to  the' Sun- 
daArchipeiagOiOrthe  oatlm  or  Inbitaltanla. 
See  the  noun. 
Snndart  (ran'dirt).  n.    A  r«T  of  the  nui. 

BonJiUy  (>un'dt).  n     lA.  Bai.  tvnnan-doD, 

,1...  ..   i .  .1..  ..-T.  n  gannlaa,  Dan. 

called  bacauH 


aay  of  tbi 
Axj  wBi  aoclentlj  dedicated  to  the  rih  or 


Itawonhlp-I  TheflntdBTof  the  week;  the 
Chrlitlan  Sabbath:  the  Lord'a-dij.      Bm 

I  •111  to  Valium 'jaw^^coniHipKe:' 

Aad Ufl  ■•.  Kiu,  oe  ■rluEo  lumail o'  JuaAr. 

Bniidayfiiui'dlia.  BelDnging  to  the  liird'i- 

day.  or  ChrlitUo  Sabliath. 
BniuUy-lsttoT  (■undi-let-tr).  n.    The  do- 

mloloal  letter.    See  uoder  DOMUiIuI. 
Bimdftr-HllMIl  (luu'dii-iklllX  n.     A  ichool 

for  the  relictoui  InitruGtlon  ol  cbUdreo  and 

youtb  on  toe  Lord'i-daj. 
BonAer  <nu'd«r).  rt.     [A.  Sal.  lui 

nnhtnoD,  fyndrun,  from  fundor. , 

uuoder.Hpanla,  apart;  ilnillarly  IceL  nin- 

to  eepante.  A.  Sax.  lUndor.  loel.  luiulr, 
3w.  Din.  (iMdiT,  O.  Hnder,  Qotb.  lundro, 
ainnder,  Hart,  appear  to  be  oomjparatlro 
famia.     Hence  niiidrv,  ofuruffr.   Snvind,  a 


part;  tote 
10  dliuniti 
rending,  ci 


Bunder  (raii'dtr 
rated;  to  <gult  ei 


to  keep  apart;  to  divide; 

or  brealdng:  ai,  to  jundrr 
oiurHJer  a  limb  or  joint; 
or  the  tlea  of  frlendahlp. 
iiubri  him  from  tbence.' 
■   bodj  «und«-'(l  at   the 


To  part;  to  tie  aepa* 
ther. 

A  iepantion  or  divl. 
1  chiefly.  It  not  eiclu. 


iwing  with  nv  teeth  mj  bmi^fn  lun 
bcakHh  dH  bow.  u4  nHMb  Oia  inr  b 


{DTOHral.  nat.  order  I 
it  U  the  type.  S«  Dn 
nui-<tl»l{SaD'dl-al).>i 

parti— the  (lyle,  naiully  the  edge  of  a  plate 
of  metal  or  a  email  rod,  alwayi  made  paral 
let  to  ttaa  alia  of  the  earth,  and  pointing  lo 
the  north  pole;  and  the  diot/iiM. 


:as 


aad  GoniequentiT  maklDs  with  the  etyle  i 
angle  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  pUc 
iloca  the  ityle  mail  alwayt  point  to  the 
north  pole.  The  hoar  Unai  Interaect  each 
other  at  the  point  whon  the  alyle  intanecta 
the  dial  plane,  and  the  aiialei  they  make 
with  one  another  and  with  the  meridian 
line,  or  Une  for  twelve  o'nlock.  depend  on 
tbe  latitude.  In  Tsrtlcal  diaU  the  pniitlon 
of  theae  llnei  dependi  on  the  Utltade  and 
the  aipect  ol  the  late. 
Bnn-d<W(iuii'dog),  n.  A  Into 
caaionally  ae^n  a  few  degree! 
anppoied  to  be  tomied  by  th, 

appaara  when  tbe  hiloet  thenuelvei  are 

Sunut:  •ttnuttint. 


preaent  centary.      liioa^h  In  good  aian 
the  equally  appropriate  lunup  li  ai  yet  oiil) 

Bimdra-trM  Ciun'dr«-tr~ 

Sim-drl«d  (lun'dridX  a. 


r;£?!s 


Saaieai:SMi>' 
Dried  In  tharajv 

rL  si.    VailoDt  nnall 

■--iatten,tooniluuto 


roua  to  be  Indlirldaallj  ipacllled. 


londTl^  (anu'dri-u: 
varloiuTy.  ^o^an 
Inndn  (aun'drl),  a. 


— illi  miuf  *i<nd>v,  all  both  eoUecUvelr  and 
Individually;  ai,  be  it  known  (o  all  and 
nin<trv  whom  It  may  concern. 

lundrJea,  or  a  varied  of  dlDerent  artlclM. 
Bmtfllll  (ann'Oah),  n.  1.  The  name  ol  Aahca 
ol  tbe  genua  Orthagorlacui,  a  genua  ot  tele- 
oitean  Bibet  belonging  to  tbe  family  Dio- 
dODlida.  and  lo  named  on  account  ol  the 
almoit  circular  fonn  and  ahlnlng  aurface  ot 
the  typical  tpeclea  The  lunflib  appeara 
like  the  head  of  a  large  Bah  aaparated  from 
the  body.  While  awTniDiIng  It  lunu  upon 
Itoelf  like  a  wheel.  ICgrowa  toalai^dae. 


Shan  SoDAih  \0*tluit*riitv  iwfte). 
often  attaining  a  diameter  ol  1  teat  and 

circle,  lie  liver  yieldi  a  large  ouantlty  of 
oil,  which  11  In  repute  among  aallon  ai  an 
•itenial  application  for  the  care  of  apralna. 
K^..»..*i._  *,,_  "fwo  or  three  nwaea  are 
I  baiklng-ahark.~S,  A  email 
ot  the  perch  lamlly.  belong- 
iPomoUa,  Alio  cidled  fend- 
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flower,  or  from  ito  habit  of  taming  to  the 

■OIL     Bee  HKLIANTHU& 

Bung  (sangX  P^e^  ^  PP-  ot  ting.    '  While  to 
his  harp  divine  Amphion  »ung.'    Pope. 
*  Died  round  the  buibol  at  he  mttg.'    Ten- 
ny$on. 
Many  a  noble  war^oi^  had  he  *mm£.    TtnnysoH. 

Bunk  (tnngk).  pret  A  pp.  of  tink.  '  Or  toieed 
by  hope,  or  •ufUr  by  care.'    Prior. 

Bimken  (sunglc'n).  a.  Lying  on  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  or  other  water;  ullen  or  pressed 
down;  low.  *  Sunken  wreck  and  somless 
treasuries.'    Shak. 

Buxiketfl  (sungk'etsX  n.  pL  Provision  of 
whatever  kind.    [Scotch.] 

Bunk-fence  (sungk'fensX  n.  A  kind  of  fence 
no  part  of  which  projects  above  the  general 
level  of  the  ground.  It  is  usually  a  ditch 
with  a  retaimng  wall  on  one  side,  and  is 
used  upon  the  edge  of  a  garden  bordering 
on  a  park,  so  as  to  ^ve  an  apparently  greater 
extent  to  the  grounda 

Bimkle  (sungklX  '^  ^  low  stool.  Sir  W. 
SeoU.    (Scotch.) 

Bnnless  (sunles),  a.    Destitute  of  the  sun 

or  its  rays;  shaded.  , 

Where  Alph.  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Throui^  caverns  measureless  to  man 
Down  to  a  sumUu  sea.  CoUH4gt. 

Bnn-licht  (sunlit),  n.  l.  The  light  of  the 
sun.  [m  this  sense  perhapa  more  frequently 
written  Surdight.\—2.  A  laige  reflecting  clus- 
ter of  gas-burners  placed  beneath  an  open- 
ing in  a  ceiling,  for  lighting  and  ventilating 
a  large  room.    Called  also  SwvAmmer. 

BnnlU  (sunOitX  &  Lit  or  lighted  by  the 
sun. 

Bnnn,  Bnnn-benip  (sun,  sun'hempX  n.  A 
material  similar  to  nerop,  imported  from 
the  East  Indies,  and  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cordage,  canvas,  Ac  It  is 
obtained  from  the  stem  of  the  Crotalaria 


Sunn  (Crttaiarutjutteea). 

juneea,  a  shrubby  leguminous  plant,  8  to 
12  feet  high,  with  a  branching  stem,  lance- 
shaped  silvery  leaves,  and  long  racemes  of 
bright  yellow  flowers.  Called  also  Bombay 
Heinp,  Madrae  Bemp,  Sutit  Sun-hemp,  Sun- 
plant 

Btmna.  Bnnnill  (sOn'aX  n.  The  name  given 
by  Mohammedans  to  the  traditionary  por- 
tion of  their  law,  which  was  not,  like  the 
Koran,  committed  to  writing  by  Moham- 
med, but  preserved  from  his  flps  by  his  im- 
mediate disciples,  or  founded  on  the  autho- 
rity of  his  actiona  The  orthodox  Moham- 
medans who  receive  the  Sunnah  call  them- 
selves Suunltes,  in  distinction  to  the  various 
sects  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Shiitea    See  Shiits. 

Bnnniall  (sOnl-a),  n.  The  •sect  of  Sunnitea 
See  SUMMA. 

Bonnlnen  (sunl-nesX  n.  state  of  being 
snnnv. 

Bonnhe,  Bonn!  (sonit,  snnlX  n.  One  of 
the  so-called  orthodox  Mohammedans  who 
receive  the  Sunnah  as  of  equal  importance 
with  the  Koran.    See  Sukna  and  SHim. 

Bnnnud  (sun'nudX  n.  In  India,  a  patent, 
charter,  or  written  authority. 

Bnnny  (sunl).  a.  l.  Like  the  sun ;  shining 
or  daygling  with  light,  lustre,  or  splendour; 
nuUant;  bright 

Her  xwwwy  locks 
Hanf  oo  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece.    SMmJk. 

1  Proceeding  from  the  sun;  as,  ntnny 
beams.— S.  Exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun ; 


lighted  up,  briffhtened,  or  warmed  bv  the 
duect  rays  of  we  sun;  as»  the  tunny  side  of 
a  hiU  or  building.  '  Her  blooming  moun- 
tains and  her  tunny  shorea*    Addteon. 

Bnnny -sweet  (sunl-sw^t),  a.  Rendered 
sweet  or  pleasantly  bright  oy  the  sun.  Ten^ 
nyton. 

Bonny -wmrm  (sunl-wiMmX  a.  Warmed 
with  sunshine;  sunny  and  warm.  Tenny- 
ton. 

Bnn-opal  (sun'd-palX  n.  A  variety  or  spe- 
cies of  opal  displaying  bright  yellow  and 
red  reflectiona  Called  also  Fire-opoL  See 
OIRASOLB,  2. 

Bnn-pan  (sun'panX  n.  A  pan  or  tank  in 
which  clay  was  formerly  left  to  lie  until  fit 
to  use  in  maldng  pottery. 

Bnn- picture  (sun'pik-tQr),  n.  A  picture 
taken  by  means  of  the  sun  s  rays ;  a  photo* 
graph. 

Bnn-plant  (sun'plantX  n.    See  Sunn. 

Bunproof  (sun'prOfX  a.  Impervious  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  'Thick  arms  of  darluome 
yew,  tun-proqf.'    Marston. 

Bunrlse  (sun'rizX  n.  1.  The  rise  or  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  sun  above  the  horizon  in 
the  morning,  or  the  atmospheric  phenomena 
accompanying  the  rising  of  the  sun;  the 
time  of  such  appearance,  whether  in  fair  or 
cloudy  weather;  morning;  as,  a  beautiful 
tunrite.—i.  The  r^on  or  place  where  the 
sun  rises;  the  east;  as.  to  travel  towards  the 
tunrite. 

Bnn  -  rising  <  sun'riz-ing  \n.  l.  The  rising 
or  first  appearance  of  the  sun  above  the 
horizon;  sunrise  '  Bid  him  bring  his  power 
before  tun-ritiruf.*  Shak.— 2.  The  place  or 
quarter  where  the  sun  rises;  the  east. 

The  giants  of  Ubanus  mastered  all  nations  from 
the  suH-ririHg  to  the  sunset.  RaUigk. 

Bnnset  (sun'setX  n.  1.  The  descent  of  the 
sun  below  the  horizon;  the  atmospheric 
phenomena  accompanying  the  setting  of  the 
sun ;  the  time  when  the  sun  sets ;  evening, 
'llie  twilight  of.  such  day  as  after  tunttt 
fadeth  in  the  west'  Shak.  Hence— 2.  Fig, 
the  close  or  decline. 

Tis  the  tuHui  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore. 

CampttU. 

S.  The  region  or  quarter  where  the  sun  sets; 
the  west.    See  Sun-risino,  2. 

Bun-8etting(8un'8et-ingXn.  Same  as  5'unMf. 

Sun-dtaade  (sun'shad),  n.  Something  used 
as  a  protection  from  the  rays  of  the  sun;  as. 
(a)  a  small  umbrella  or  parasoL  (d)  A  small 
xramewoiic  covered  with  silk,  4:c,  in  front 
of  a  lady's  bonnet  (e)  A  kind  of  awning 
projecting  from  the  top  of  a  shop  window. 

Sunelllne  (sun'shinX  n.  1.  The  light  of  the 
sun.  or  the  space  where  it  shines;  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  or  the  place  where  they 
fall 

But  all  sMMshine,  as  when  his  beams  at  noon 
Culmiuate  from  th'  equator.  MiitoH, 

2.  Fig.  the  state  of  being  cheered  by  an 
influence  acting  like  the  rays  of  the  sun ; 
warmth;  illummation ;  plessantness ;  any- 
thing having  a  genial  or  beneficial  influence; 
brightness;  cheerfulnesa 

The  man  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart. 
And  ripens  in  the  tuHshitu  of  his  favour.    Shak. 

Nothing  earthly  gives  or  can  destroy 

The  soul's  calm  stttuhitit  and  the  heartfdt  Joy. 

Bnnshine  (sun'shInX  a.  Same  as  Sunthiiiy. 
'Send  him  many  years  of  tunthine  daya' 
Shak. 

Bnnshiny  (sun'shln-iX  a.  1.  Bright  with 
the  rays  of  the  sun;  having  the  sky  un- 
clouded in  the  daytime ;  as,  tunthiny  wea- 
ther. 

We  have  had  nothing  but  sntithitiv  days,  and  daily 
walks  from  eight  to  twenty  miles  a  day.        Lamb. 

2.  Bright  like  the  sun.  '  Flashing  beams  of 
that  tuN^Ami/ shield.*    Spenser. 

Bnn-smitten  (sun'smit-n).  p.  and  a.  Smit- 
ten or  liglited  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  *S%m- 
tmitten  Alpa*    Tennyton.      ^ 

Bnn  -  spnrke  (  sun'sperj  \n.  a  plant.  Eu- 
phorbia heUoteopia.  Called  also  Cat't-milk 
and  Wartwort 

Bnn-Star  (sun'stlrX  n.  A  star-flsh  of  a  scar- 
let colour,  the  Solatter  pappota  or  an  allied 
species,  having  a  large  number  of  raya 

Bnnstone  ( sun'st6n  X  n.  A  popular  name 
given  to  various  minerals,  as  (a)  a  very  hard 
and  semitransparent  variety  of  quartz.called 
also  Cat'$-eye  (which  seeX  (b)  A  variety  of 
oligoclase  or  soda-felspar  containing  minute 
particles  of  specular  iron. 

8nn-strloiken(8un'Btrik-nXpanda.  Stricken 
by  the  sun;  affected  by  sun-stroke.  Ten- 
nyton. 

Bnnitroke  (sim'str6kXn.  A  sudden  affection 
of  the  human  body  caused  by  the  sun  or  his 


heat;  specifically,  a  very  fatal  affection  of 
the  nervous  system  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  tropical  climates,  especially  among  the 
white  races,  and  in  temperate  regions  dur- 
ing very  warm  summers.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed as  acute  poisoning  of  the  nerve- 
centres  with  superheated  blood,  the  result- 
ing phenomena  being  acute  paralysis  of  the 
nerve-centres,  principally  the  centres  of  re- 
spiration and  heart  movementa  It  is  gen- 
erally caused  by  exposure  of  the  head  and 
neck  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  is 
not  infrequently  brought  on  by  intense  tro- 

J»ical  heat,  the  contamination  of  the  air,  aa 
rom  overcrowding  in  barracks  and  on  ship- 
board, prolonged  marches  or  other  over- 
exertion, intemperate  habits,  and  the  like. 
Called  also  Jetut  Solis,  Coup  de  SoUU,  and 
Intolation. 

Bnnnp(8un'upX  n.  [Formed  on  the  model 
of  tundoumf  and  equally  appropriate.  See 
Sundown]    Sunrise.    [United SUtea] 

Such  a  horse  as  that  might  get  over  a  gctod  deal 
of  ground  atwixt  SHtaif  and  sundown,  y.  A.  Copper. 

Bnnward  (sunV^rdX  adv.  Toward  the  sun. 

Bnnwise  (sun'wlz),  adt.  In  the  direction  of 
the  sun's  course;  in  the  direction  of  the 
hands  of  a  watch  lying  with  its  face  up. 

Bnn-wonhip  (sun'w«r-ship),  n.  The  wor- 
ship or  adoration  of  the  sun  as  the  qrmbul 
of  the  deity,  as  the  most  glorious  object  in 
nature,  or  as  the  source  of  light  and  heat 
See  FIRE-W0R8UIP. 

Bnn-wonhipper  (8un'w«r-ship-«rX  n.  A 
worshipper  of  the  sun ;  a  fire-worshipper. 
See  FiRB-woRSHiP. 

Bnn-yeftT  (sun'y^rX  n.    A  solar  year. 

Bnp  (supX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  tupped;  ppr.  tup- 

pvng.    [A.  Sax.  ttLpan,  to  sup,  to  drink;  Icel. 

t&pa,  LO.  tupen,  D.  ziupen,  0.0.  tu/au, 

O.  tatufen,  to  sip  or  sup.    Sip  is  a  lighter 

form  of  this,  and  soup,  tupper  are  of  same 

origin,  but  come  to  us  directly  from  the 

French.]    1.  To  take  into  the  month  with 

the  lips,  as  a  liquid ;  to  take  or  drink  by  m 

little  at  a  time;  to  sip. 

There  111  sup 
Balm  and  nectar  in  my  cup.  CrmsMmmr. 

2.  To  have  as  one's  lot;  to  be  afflicted  with; 
as.  to  tup  sorrow.—  8.  To  eat  with  a  spoon. 
[Scotch.] 
Bnp  (supX  v.i.    1.  To  cat  the  evening  meaL 

When  they  had  sup/ed,  they  brought  Tobias  in. 

Tobit  vtfL  t. 
Where  xf«/x  he  to-night  r  SAmJk. 

2.  To  take  in  liquid  with  the  lips;  to  sipk 

Nor.  therefore,  could  we  xup  or  swallow  wHlM>ut  it 
(the  tongue).  A^  Grtm. 

Bnp t  (supX  v.t.    To  treat  with  supper. 

Sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  alL      SMmM. 

Let  what  you  have  within  be  brot^^  abtoad. 
To  iitp  the  stranger.  CMapmmM. 

Bnp  (supX  n.  A  small  mouthful,  as  of  liquor 
or  brotlr,  a  little  taken  with  the  lips;  a  sip. 

Tom  Thumb  got  a  littie  r$tp. 

And  Tomaiin  kcarce  kist  tne  c«f».      Dn^yttm. 

Bnpawn  (su-piMi'X  n.  In  the  United  Statea. 
an  Indian  name  for  boiled  Indian  meaL 

Bnper-  (sfi'p^rX  [L.;  cog.  Gr.  hyper,  Skr 
upari,  E  ot^er,  O.  Ober.]  A  Latin  prepoad- 
tlon  much  used  in  compotition  as  a  prefix, 
having  (a)  a  prepositional  meaning  »  over 
or  above,  in  place  or  position,  as  in  tuper- 
structure;  (6)  an  adverbial  meanings  over, 
alx>ve.  or  beyond,  in  manner,  degree,  me^ 
sure,  or  the  like,  as  in  superexcellent  In 
ehem.  it  is  used  similarly  to  per. 

Bnper  (sO'p^rX  n.  A  contraction  used  ool- 
loquially  for  certain  words  of  which  it  ta 
the  prefix;  as,  (a)  a  supernumerary;  specifi- 
cally, a  theatrical  supernumerary,  (b)  A 
super-hive. 

Bnperattle  (sfi'p«r-abl). a.  [L  tuperabOit, 
from  tupero,  to  overcome]  Capable  of  be- 
ing overcome  or  conquered. 


Antipathies  are  generally  suptrmUe  by  a 
effort.  J»kMt»n^ 

BnperableneM  (sQ'p^r-ablnesX  n.  Tbe 
quality  of  being  supeiable  or  surmoontableL 

BnperaUy  (sfi'p^-a-bli),  ado.  So  as  may 
be  overcome 

Bnperabonnd  (8fi'pte-a-bound"X  *«^  To 
abound  above  or  beyond  measure;  to  be  very 
abundant  or  exuberant;  to  be  mae  than 
sufficient 

You  ntperabound  with  Csncy:  yo«  have  lef  «ff 
mind  than  of  body.  M0maU. 

Bnperalmndinoe  (sQ'p«r-a-bnn*danaX  m^ 
The  state  of  being  superabiuMlant ;  nsore 
than  enough;  exc^ksive  sbundance. 

The  one  (manufacture)  is  in  an  advancinc 
and  has  therefore  a  continual  demand  for 


F&te.  fir,  fat  f»ll;       m6.  met  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not  mOve;     tfibe.  tub,  bfill;     oil,  pound;       ii,  8a  abtine;      f,  8e.  fey. 
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ClM  «dMr  l»  ia  a  dccMnlng  stale,  and  the  supentHm- 

^mtt  of  t^«vi1f  ti  oontinuaUy  iocrcasiiiff . 

Jfaam  Smith. 

tncnlraiidaBt  (flfl'pAr-*-buii''(UDt).  a. 

Aboanding  to  exc«M;  being  more  than  ii 
fuAdeot    *  Suptrabundant  ceaL'    Swijt 
tlUMralmildUltty  (•Q'p«r-a-biiD''dJUit-li>, 
«a0.    In  «  tapermbancUiit  manner;  more 
than  lafllckiitijr. 

Notktnc  but  the  tmcreated  inlinite  can  ade^uatdy 
tt  aad  MuptmkumdmtUiy  satisfy  the  desire.   Lhtyne, 

InatraeldiilAtod  (ta'p«r.a-8id''a.ut^dx  a. 

AcMnlatad  toexceta 

Saptndl  (tfl-p^-adO.  «•  t  To  add  orer  and 
above;  to  add  or  Join  in  addition. 

Tke  peacock  laid  H  extremely  to  heart  that  he 
IbmI  aot  the  a^ghttof ale's  voice  sHftrMUUd  to  the 
bcaoty  of  Ma  plumes.  Sir  k.  L'Etitaugt. 

The  oieugth  of  a  Hviair  creature,  in  those  external 
wmabamK  b  iimethtng  discUct  fkroui  and  tufrraddtd 
to  hs  aataral  gravity.  Bp.  IriUtitu. 

•aptrBddltt01l(«<^'p«r-ad-di^BhonXn.  l.Tfae 
aciof  auperadding  or  adding  •omethingover 
and  abure— 2.  That  whicb  it  euperadded. 


tjec  Che  same  animal  condnoe  long  in  rest,  it  win 
pefhapa doutJe  iu  weight  and  bulk;  this  tuperuMu 
hsM  n  ooching  liut  CsL  Arbiuhitot. 

8ratfmdTt]il0iit  (•a'pAr«d-vA^ni*entX  ^ 
(Fr«fU  tupcr.  and  ad9€ni$nt\  1.  Coming 
QpOD;  coming  to  the  increase  or  aasittanoe 
of  something. 

The  wmI  of  man  may  have  matter  of  triomph  when 
he  Ims  doae  bravely  by  a  iuftradvenient  assistance 
of  his  Cod.  Dr.  H.  Mar*. 

1  Coming  Qoexpectedlr.    [Bare.] 
Snpctmltar  (sa^pdr-iil-t«r>;  >».    a  ledge  or 
•ImU  over  or  at  the  back  of  an  altar  for  tap- 
purting  the  aitar-croai,  vase  and  flowen,«x 
Galled  abo  iZtCoMtf. 

IhHWI  lUgtlllft  (tO'pAr-an-jer'ikX  a*  More 
thaa  angelic ;  taperior  in  nature  or  rank  to 
the  aiiKela ;  relating  to  or  connected  with  a 
world  or  state  ^  enstence  higher  than  that 
of  the  ^wgHf,    Milnuni, 

SaMimiiaiUltO  (eftpdr-an'na-ftt).  v.t.  [See 
buo w  J  L.  To  impair  or  disqualify  bj  old  age 
and  inllrmitj :  as,  a  tuptrannuated  magis- 
trate —2.  To  sllow  to  retire  from  service  on 
a  pension,  on  account  of  old  age  or  infir- 
mity ;  to  give  a  retiring  pension  to;  to  pen- 
sfaM;  aa.  to  mperanrutate  a  seaman. 

8apmiiailftttt(sOp«r-an'n6-&t),o.i  [Pre- 
flx  si^er,  above,  beyond,  and  L.  annui,  a 
yMT.]    L  To  last  beyond  the  year. 

Tke  dyteg  ia  the  winter  of  the  roots  of  plants  that 
are  aaaaal  sitemcth  to  be  partly  caoaed  bv  tlie  over- 
ts  peace  of  the  sap  into  stalk  and  leaves,  which  l>eing 
p»e»eaiod.  they  will  SH/tr»MHiuUe.  Bacon. 

1  TO  become  impaired  or  disabled  by  length 
of  yean :  to  live  until  weakened  or  useless. 
'4oaM  mmrannuaUd  virgin  that  hath  lost 
her  lover?    BoweU. 

flnvBOBIUtttOIl  (sQ-p«r-an'nfl-Ji''8honX  n. 
iTTDm  state  of  bemg  too  old  for  olHce  or 
kBiaeH^orof  being  oisqmdiaed  by  old  age: 
seaillty;  decrepitudei  'The  mere  doting  of 
ntpmmmaaotL'  PinonalL  ' Slyness  bltak- 
fag  throogh  the  watery  eye  of  mperannua- 
Umk,*  OoUriige.  -^  2.  The  state  of  being  su- 
penmnoafted  or  removed  from  office.employ- 
iasat>  or  the  like,  and  receiving  an  annual 
aDowaace  on  account  of  old  age,  long  ser- 
vioe,  or  infirmity.—^  The  pensioner  annual 
aUowanoe  granted  on  account  of  long  ser- 
▼ioa,  old  age.  and  the  like. 

Soporb  (aapArb'i  a.  [lY.'  wMtbe;  L 
jvMfttMi,  proud,  from  tuper  (which  see)i] 
LOraad;  magnifloent:  augiut;  uatelv;  splen- 
did ;  m^t  a  ««iper6  edifice ;  a  9Hpeiv  colon- 
aadcL^l  Atcn;  elegant;  sumptuous;  showy; 
mK  amftfb  furniture  or  decorationa  '  In  a 
«^Mr6  and  feathered  hearse.'  ChurehiU.— 
S.  Tory  flae;  ftrst-rate ;  as,  a  «i<per6  ezhibi- 


_-„ It  (sft'p«r.b|.p»r'shi-ent),  n. 

«V.  ^^▼w.  Wi;  twice,  and  partient, 

pmrtintit.  m  of  oarHo,  to  divide]  A 
amBber  which  divides  another  number 
'  r.  bat  not  exactly,  into  two  parts. 


leavta  the  one  part  somewhat  larger  than 


(sft-pftri/II).  adv.  In  a  superb, 
Tki,  or  splendid  manner;  richly; 
r;  as,  a  book  wuperbly  hound. 
-_M1  (sO-pteb'neeX  »»•  The  state  of 
saperb;  magnificence. 
argo  (sA-p«r-kar'g6).  n.  JMl  a 
over  the  eargo;  a  person  in  a  mer- 
ohaat  ship  wlkoae  business  is  to  manage 
ibt  aalea  aad  svperintoid  all  the  oommer- 
_^_.  ^  jl^  voyage. 

Al   (BO'p*r-s«-les''ti.al),   a. 

above  the  firmament  or  great  vault 
*pereelettku  heaven.' 


BuparCIiaige  (sa'pAr-chllri),  «.t  in  hsr.  to 
place  one  beaiing  on  another. 

8ap«r6!uurg«  (sirpto-chilrj).  '»>  In  her.  one 
figure  borne  upon  another. 

Boporohery  (sQ-p6rch'e-ri>,  n.  [Fr.  «u- 
pereherie.]    Deceit;  cheating:  fraud. 

ffupercUiary  (sQ-p^r-sil'i-a-rf),  a.  (L.  super- 
cuiumt  the  eyebrow— miper,  above,  and 
eilium,  an  eyelid.  1  Pertaining  to  the  eye- 
brow; situated  or  oeing  al>ove  tlie  eyelid.— 
Superciliary  areh^  the  bony  superior  aroh 
of  the  orbit 

SupercUloaB  (sQ-p^r-siri-us).  a.  [L  tuper- 
euioeuM.  See  above.]  1.  Lofty  with  pride; 
haughtv;  dictatorial;  overbearing;  as,  a 
tupereuiout  officer. 

They  (school*boys)  woakl  be  gUd  to  learn  that  a 
man  is  called  mperciliou*  becauke  haughtiness  with 
contempt  of  others  is  expressed  by  tlie  raising  of  the 
eyebrows  or  superdiium.  Trtnch. 

2.  Manifesting  haughtiness,  or  proceeding 
from  it;  overbearing:  arrogant;  as,  a  super- 
^iouM  air:  iupercaioue  behaviour.  'The 
deadliest  sin,  I  say,  that  same  supereUiout 
consciousness  of  no  sin.'  Carlyle. 
Superciliously  (kO  p«r-sirius-liX  adv.  In 
a  supercilious  manuer ;  haughtily ;  with  an 
air  of  contempt 

Frederick  xMfiertiliaHsty  replied  that  he  could 
dispense  with  the  assent  of  the  Patriarch.    MUman. 

SlipercillotlSIlAM  (sfi-pdr-siri-us-nes),  n. 
Toe  state  or  quality  of  being  supercilious; 
haughtiness:  an  overbearing  temper  or 
manner.    BoyU. 

SapercUinm  (sa-pdr-sin-um),  n.  pi  Super- 

dila  (sa-p6r-sil'i-a).  [L.,  an  eyebrow.] 
1.  In  anal,  the  eyebrow;  the  projecting 
arch,  covered  with  short  hairs,  above  the 
eyelid.  —2.  In  ant.  areh.  the  upper  member 
of  a  cornice.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  small 
fillets  on  each  side  of  the  scotia  of  Uie  Ionic 
base. 

Snperoolimmlatlon  (sfi'p«r-ko-lum-ni-ft"- 
shonX  fi.  In  areh.  the  placing  of  one  order 
al>ove  another. 

Superoonceptioxi  (sfi^p^r-kon-sep'^shon),  n. 
A  conception  after  a  former  conception; 
snperfetation. 

BuperooiiBeqiienoet  (sfipdr-kon'sS-kwensX 
n.    Bemote  consequence.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Bvpercresoence  (sa-p^r-kres'ens},  n.  [L. 
tuper,  and  ereteent,  growing.  ]  That  which 
grows  upon  another  growing  thing;  a  para- 
site.   Sir  T.  Browne.    [Bare.] 

BupercreBoent  (sfi-p^r-lcres'ent).  a.  Grow- 
ing on  some  other  growing  thing.  [Baro.  ] 

Buper-eretaoaoos  (sQ'p«r-kr6-t4''8hus).  a. 

See  SUPBA-ORBTACBOUS. 

BnperoorloUB  (sfi-p^r-kfl'ri-usX  a.  Ex- 
tremely or  excessively  curious  or  inquisitive. 
Btelyn, 

Bupttrdomixiant  (sfip«r-dom'in-antX  n. 
In  muaie,  the  note  above  the  dominant;  the 
sixth  note  of  the  diatonic  scale;  thus,  A  is 
the  tuperdomiiuint  in  the  scale  of  C,  £  in 
the  scale  of  O,  and  so  on. 

Bttparmnlnmloa  (sOp^r-em^in-ensX  >^ 
The  state  of  being  supereminent;  eminence 
superior  to  what  is  common;  distinguished 
enoinence;  as,  the  yuperemttienet  of  Cicero 
as  an  orator. 

He  was  not  for  ever  beset  with  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  SHf*rtmiHtuct.  Pr^.  iViU«M. 

Buperemlnenoy  t  (sfi-];>dr-em'in-en-siX  n. 
Same  as  Supereminence. 

BapereminMLt  (sfi-p^r-emMn-entX  a. 
Bminent  in  a  superior  degree ;  surpasslnff 
others  in  excellence,  power,  authority,  and 
the  like.  '  Bevealing  to  us  his  tupereminent, 
Boveroiffn  authority,  uncontrollable  domin- 
ion, and  unquestionable  authority  over  us.' 
Barrow. 

Few  of  that  profession  have  here  grown  up  to  any 
supe$*minfHt  ne^ht  of  learning,  livelihood,  or  au- 
thority. FulUr. 

Buperemlnently  (sfi-p«r-em'in-ent-lix  adv. 
In  a  sui>erominent  manner;  in  a  superior 
degree  of  excellence;  with  unusual  distinc- 
tion.   Barrow. 

Bupererogant  (sfi-pdr-er'^gant)  a.  Super- 
erogatory (which  seeX 

Buperarogate (stli;>6r-er'6-g&tx  v i.  [L.  tu- 
pererogo,  tupererogatum,  to  pay  over  and 
above— fuper,  over,  above,  and  erogo,  to 
spend  or  pay  out  after  asking  the  consent 
of  the  people— «,  ex.  out.  and  rooo,  to  ask.] 
To  do  more  than  duty  requires:  to  make  up 
for  some  deficiency  in  another  by  extraordi- 
nary exertion. 

The  fervency  of  one  man  in  prayer  can  not  suptr- 
er«igaU  for  the  coldness  of  another.  MUtmn. 

It  was  their  (the  Crusaders')  very  judgment  that 
hereby  they  did  both  merit  and  supertrognt* ;  and 
by  dying  for  the  cross,  cross  the  score  of  their  own 
sins,  score  up  God  as  their  debtor.  FulUr. 


BupervrosatlOXl  (sil'p«r-er-5-g&"shonX  n. 
The  act  of  one  who  supererogates ;  per- 
formance of  mora  than  duty  requires. — 
Wixrkt  qftupererogation,  in  the  B.  Oath,  Ch. 
a  class  of  good  works  which  are  considered 
as  not  absolutely  required  of  each  individual 
as  conditions  to  salvation.  Such  good  deeds, 
it  is  believed,  God  may  accept  in  atonement 
for  the  defective  service  of  another. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  mwrJts  •/  su/treragt*- 
H*ui  no  man  can  do  more  than  needs  and  is  his  duty 
to  do.  by  way  of  preparation  for  another  world. 

ri/MsoM. 

Bupererogatlyo (sQp«r-er'd-g&t-ivX A.  Su- 
pererogatory.   [Bare.] 

Supererogatory  (sa-pAr-er'O-gft-to-riX  a. 
Partaldng  of  supererogation;  performed  to 
an  extent  not  enjoined  or  not  required  by 
duty;  as,  tuperervgatory  services.    Howell. 

Bupereeaentlal  (8Q'p«r-es-sen"8hMi).  a. 
Essential  above  others,  or  above  the  consti- 
tution of  a  thing. 

Bnperethioal  (sfi-p6r-eth'ik-alX  a.  Trans- 
cending the  ordinary  rules  of  ethics;  more 
than  ethical 


Moral  theology  contains  a  ntpertthical  doctrine, 
e  dtvbies  have  ridiculously  called  it 

ticlingbrok* 


as  some  grave  divines  have  ridiculously  called  it 


Buperezalt  (sQ'p6r-egz-(|lfO.  ^t.  Tu  exalt 
to  a  superior  d^ree. 

God  having  suftrtxalted  our  Lord  ...  is  there- 
fore said  to  have  seated  him  at  bis  right  h«iH]. 

Airrvti*. 

Buperexaltatlon  (s&'p«r-egx-i»lta''BhonX  n. 
Elevation  above  the  common  d^ree. 

8liperezoelleiloe(Bfi-p«r-ek'seMensX  n.  Su- 
perior excellence. 

Buperezoellent  (sfi-p^r-ek'seMent),  a.  Ex- 
cellent in  an  uncommon  degroe;  very  ex- 
cellent 

Suffer  him  to  persuade  us  that  we  are  as  gods, 
something  so  su/ertxc€U€ut,  ttiat  all  must  reverence 
and  adore.  Dr.  H.  Mor*. 

Buperexcreeoenoe (sQ'p^r-ekskre^'ensX  n. 
Something  superfluously  growing. 

Buperfbcandation  (BQ'p4r-f6-kun-d&''shon). 
n.  [L.  tuper,  over,  and/fcttfidtM,  fruitful.] 
The  impregnation  of  a  female  already  preg- 
nant; superfetatiou;  HuptTConception.    See 

SCPBRFBTATION. 

Buperfecondlty  (Bfi'p«r-f^kund"l-tiX  a. 

Superabundant  fecundity  or  multiplication 

of  the  species. 
Buperfetate  (sa-p«r-f6't&tx  v.t.   [L.  super- 

felo— tuper,  over,  after,  and/«to,  to  breed.] 

To  conceive  after  a  prior  conception. 

The  female  brings  forth  twice  In  one  month,  and  so 
is  said  to  $uftrfttatt,  which  .  .  .  k  berause  her  eggs 
are  hatched  in  her  one  after  anoUter.      A'.  Grtw. 

BupexfetatioiL  Snperftetatlon  (sA'p^r-fe- 

tirshonX  n.  [see  above.]  1.  A  second  con- 
ception after  a  prior  one,  and  before  the 
birth  of  the  first,  by  which  two  fetuses  are 
growing  at  once  in  the  s«ne  womb;  super- 
conception.  The  possibility  of  snperfetation 
in  the  human  female  has  been  vigoroiuly 
opposed  by  some  eminent  physicians  and  as 
vigorously  defended  by  others.  Some  believe 
that  up  to  the  third  month  of  gestation  a 
second  conception  may  follow  the  first,  and 
that  this  will  satisfactorily  account  for  all 
the  cases  of  snperfetation  on  record.— 2.  An 
excrescent  growth.    [Bare.] 

It  then  became  a  tu^er/ektHtn  upon,  and  not  aii 
ingredient  in,  the  national  character.      CaUrUlgt. 

Boperfete  t  (s<l'p«r-f 6tX  v.  i  To  superfetate. 
UoweU. 

Buperfete  t  ( sfi  'p^r  •  fdt  X  v.  ^  To  conceive 
after  a  former  conception.    HoweU. 

Buperflcet  (sQ'p«r-fisX  n.  Superficies; 
surface.    Dryden     See  SUPKRFICIBS. 

Buperfldal  (sQ-p^rflsh'alX  a.  (L.  flt<p<f- 
JleuUit,  fh>m  tuperficiet,  a  surface.  See  Sr- 
PIRFICIE8.]  1.  Ljang  on  or  pertaining  to 
the  superficies  or  sun  ace ;  not  penetrating 
the  substance  of  a  thing;  not  sinking  deep; 
as,  a  tuperjleial  colour;  a  tuperfleiafoorer- 
ing. 

From  these  pluenomena  several  have  concluded 
some  general  rupture  in  the  /M/myfrM/ parts  of  the 
earth.  /.  BiirMtt. 

2.  Beaching  or  comprehending  only  what  Is 
apparent  or  obvious;  not  deep  or  profound; 
not  learned  or  thorouffh;  not  comprehending 
or  connected  with  the  essential  nature  or 
cause  of  things.  'AverytuMr/ScioAignorant. 
nn weighing  fellow.'  Shak.  *  A  vain,  «UMr- 
fieial  writer,  who  prided  himself  in  leading 
the  way  on  more  topics  than  the  present' 
DitraeU. 

Their  knowledge  is  so  very  tnftrficint,  and  so  ill- 
grounded,  that  it  tt  impossible  for  them  to  describe  in 
what  coorists  the  beauty  of  these  works.    Dryden. 

BuperfldallBt  (sfi-pdr-flsh'al-istX  n.  One 
who  attends  to  anything  superficially:  one 


di,  ateto;     Ah.  Sc  loM;     g.  go\     ],  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^:     th.  fAen:  th,  Min;     w,  tdg;    wh,  loAlg;    zh.  anire.— See  Kry. 
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of  superficial  attainments;  a  sciolist;  a 
smatt  rer.   . 
BuperflciaUty  (8fi-p«r-fish'i.al''I.U),  n. 

1.  llie  quality  of  being  superficial;  want  of 
depth  or  thoroughness;  shallowness. 

She  despised  sttperficiality,  and  looked  deeper 
than  the  cok>urs  of  thinct.  Lami. 

S.  That  which  is  superficial  or  shallow ;  a 
superficial  person  or  thing.  'Purchasing 
acquittal  by  a  still  harder  penalty,  that  o! 
being  a  tririalitv,  superJUiality,  seif-adTer- 
tiser,  Ac.'    Cariyle. 

Snperflcialize  (sa-p6r-fish'al-k).  v.t  To 
treat  or  regard  in  a  superficial,  shallow,  or 
slight  manner. 

Bnperflcially  (sfi-pdr-fish'al-IiX  ado.  In  a 
superficial  manner;  as,  (a)  on  the  surface 
only:  as,  a  body  auperjieiaUy  coloured. 
(6)  without  close  attention ;  without  going 
deep;  without  penetration:  without  search- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  things;  slightly;  not 
thoroughly. 

You  have  both  laid  well. 
And  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  haind 
Have  glozed.  but  su/er/S daily.  Shak. 

Superfldalnew  (sfi-p6r-fish'al-nesX  n. 
The  state  of  being  superficial;  as.  (a)  shal- 
lowness; position  on  the  surface.  (6) 
Blight  knowledge;  shallowness  of  obsenra- 
tion  or  learning:  ^ow  without  substance. 

Buperflclary  (sa-pdr-flsh'i-a-riX  a.  [L.  tu- 
perfieiariu*.  ]  In  law,  situated  on  another's 
land.     W.  Smith. 

Buperfldary  (sfi-p^r-fish'i-a-ri),  n.  In  law, 
one  to  whom  a  right  of  surface  is  granted; 
one  who  pays  the  quit-rent  of  a  house  built 
on  another  man's  ground. 

Buperflctos  (sfi-p^r-fish'Sz),  n.  [L.,  from 
tuper,  upon,  and  fades,  face.]  1.  The  sur- 
face: the  exterior  part  or  face  of  a  thins. 
A  superficies  consists  of  length  and  breadth 
without  thickness,  and  therefore  forms  no 
part  of  the  substance  or  solid  content  of  a 
body;  as.  the  tuper/ieieg  of  a  plate  or  of  a 
sphere.  Superficies  is  rectilinear,  curvilinear, 
plane,  convex,  or  concave.— 2.  In  law,  every- 
thing on  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  ground  or 
of  a  building,  which  is  so  closely  connected 
with  it  by  art  or  nature  as  to  constitute  a 

Ert  of  the  same,  as  houses,  trees,  and  the 
:e;  particularly,  everything  connected  with 
another's  ground,  and  especially  a  real  right 
that  is  granted  to  a  person.    BurriU. 

Bnperflne  (sfi-pdr-fln'X  a-  l.  Very  fine  or 
most  fine;  surpassing  others  in  fineness;  as, 
iuvgrjlne  cloth.— 2.  Excessively  or  faultily 
subtle;  over-subtle;  as,  the  tuperjlne  dis- 
tinctions of  the  schools.    Loeke. 

BuperflneneBS  (sQ  p6r-fln'nes),  n.  Quality 
of  being  superfine. 

Buperfllienoe  (sa-p^r'Afl-ensX  n.  [L  suo^r, 
and  Jluo,  to  flow.]  Superfluity;  more  than 
is  necessary.    Hammond.    [Rare.] 

Baperflultanoet  (sfi-p6r-fla'it-ans),  n.   (L. 

tuper,  and ytuito,  to  float]  The  act  of  float- 
ing above  or  on  the  suiiace;  that  which 
floats  on  the  surface.  'Spermaceti,  which 
is  a  mper/lmtaihee  on  the  sea.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Buperflmtantt  (sa-p«rfia'it-antX  a-  Float- 
ing above  or  on  the  surface. 

Bnpierfliilty (sfi-p^i^fla'itix  n.   rFr. tuptr- 

fiuiU,  L.  tupfr/lnitas— super,  and  /luito,  to 
float,  intena.  oi  Jluo,  to  flow.]  1.  A  quantity 
that  is  superfluous  or  in  excess ;  a  greater 
quantity  than  is  wanted ;  superabundance ; 
redundancy;  as.  a  superfluity  of  water  or 

5 revisions.     'Super/luity  of  naughtiness.' 
am.  L  21. 

There  is  a  su^erfiuify  of  eruditioa  in  his  novels  that 
verges  upon  pedantry.  Edin.  JUv. 

2.  Something  that  is  beyond  what  is  wanted; 
something  used  for  snow  or  luxury  rather 
tlian  for  comfort  or  from  necessity:  sonie- 
tiiing  that  could  be  easily  dispensed  with; 
as,  the  luxuries  and  superJluitieM  of  modem 
life. 

BuparfluoOB  (sii-pdr'flQ-us),  a.  [L.  evper- 
jtuug,  overflowing— «u|ier,  and ytuo,  to  flow.] 

1.  More  than  is  wanted  or  sufficient;  un- 
necessary from  being  in  excess  of  what  is 
needed:  excesaive;  redundant;  as,  a  compo- 
sition id>ounding  with  tuper/luout  words. 

SuptrJtHOHs  branches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearuiK  boughs  may  live. 

Skak. 

2.  t  Supplied  with  superfluities:  having  some- 
what beyond  necessaries.  '  The  tune  r/fiuna 
and  lust-dieted  man.'  Shak.  —3. t  Unneces- 
sarily concerned  about  anything. 

I  see  no  reason  why  thou  shouldst  be  so  tu^fr/tu- 
0Ht  to  demand  the  time  of  the  day.  S/iaJk. 

—Superjluoue  interval,  in  mtwie,  an  interval 
that  exceeds  a  true  diatonic  interval  by  a 
aemitone    minor.  —Superjluout  polygamy 


{Polygamia  9uper/lua\  a  kind  of  inflores- 
cence or  compound  flower,  in  which  the 
florets  of  the  disc  are  hermaphrodite  and 
fertile,  and  those  of  the  rav,  though  female 
or  pistillif erotts  only,  are  also  fertile.  — Stn. 
Unnecessary,  useless,  exuberant,  redundant, 
needless. 

Buperfluouflly  (sfi-pdr'flfi-us-liX  adv.  In  a 
superfluous  manner;  with  excess;  in  a  de- 
gree beyond  what  is  necessary.  '  Doing  no- 
tiiing  superjluoutly  or  in  vain.'  Dr.  H. 
More. 

SuperfluouineM  (sfi-pdr'flQ-us-nesX  n.  The 
state  of  being  superfluous  or  beyond  what 
is  wanted. 

Buparflux  (s^^pdr-fluIcsX  n.  [Prefix  tuper, 
and  Jlwe.]  That  which  is  more  than  is 
wanted;  a  superabimdance  or  superfluity. 

Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 
That  thou  mayst  shake  the  suftrflnx  to  them. 

Shak. 
Let  him  lay  down  bis  brothers,  and  'tis  odds  bat 
we  will  cast  htm  in  a  pair  of  ours  (we  have  a  iuftT' 
/f  mjt)  to  balance  the  concession.  Lamb. 

BuperfoBtatioxi,  n.    See  Supbrfbtation. 

8aperlioliatlon(su'pir-fd-li-&"8hon),n.  Ex- 
cess of  foliation.  'The  disease  of  auper- 
foliation  .  .  .  whereby  the  fructifying  |uice 
is  starved  by  the  excess  of  leavea'  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Bupttrftontal  ( vQ.  •  p6r-f ront'al ),  n.  Ecelee. 
the  part  of  an  altar-cloth  that  covers  the 
top,  as  distinguished  from  the  antependium, 
or  part  which  hangs  down  in  front 

Saperheat  (sfl'pdr-hStX  v.t  To  heat  to  an 
extreme  d^ree  or  to  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture; specifically,  to  heat,  as  steam,  apart 
from  contact  with  water  until  it  resembles  a 
perfect  gas. 

Snperlieater  (sfi'p6r-h6t-te),  n.  in  tteam 
engin.  a  contrivance  for  increasing  the  tem- 
perature of  the  steam  to  the  amount  it 
would  lose  on  its  way  from  the  boiler  until 
exhausted  from  the  cylinder.  This  end  is 
frequently  attained  by  making  the  steam 
travel  through  a  number  of  small  tubes 
several  times  across  the  uptake  or  foot  of 
the  chimney  before  it  enters  the  steam- 
pipe. 

Buper-liive  (sii'p6r-hlv),  n.  A  kind  of  upper 
story  to  a  hive,  removable  at  pleasure. 

Bnperliimian  (8ei-];>6r-hil'man),  a.  Above  or 
beyond  what  is  human;  hence,  sometimes, 
divine. 

It  is  easy  for  one  who  has  taken  an  exaggerated 
view  of  his  powers  to  invest  himself  with  a  tuferku' 
man  authority.  Dr.  MoMUy. 

Bnperlmmeral  (sii-p4r-hfi'm6r-alX  n.  [\a. 
tuper,  above,  and  humerut.  the  shoulder.] 
Eeelet.  a  term  of  no  very  definite  applica- 
tion, being  sometimes  applied  to  an  arch- 
bishop's pallium  and  sometimes  to  an  amice. 
Pugin. 

Blip6rlXIII>08e  (sfi'p6r-im-pdz'7,  v.t.  pret  ^ 
pp.  tuperimpoted;  ppr.  tuperunpoting.  To 
lay  or  impose  on  something  else;  as.  a  stra- 
tum of  earth  tuperimpoted  on  a  different 
stratum. 

BaperlmpOEltion  (sii-p«r-im'p6-xi''shon),  n. 
The  act  of  superimposing  or  the  state  of 
being  superimposed  on  something  else. 

Bupcilmpreijfnatlon  (sQ'];>6r-im-pregnft''- 
^on),  n.  The  act  of  impregnating  upon 
a  prior  impregnation ;  impregnation  when 
previously  impregnated;  superfetation. 

Buperlncambenoe,  8np0rlnciimt)enoy 
(su'p4r-in-kum''bens,  sfi'p6r-in-kum'l)en-si), 
n.    State  of  lying  upon  something. 

Bnperlncumbent  (sQ'p^r-in-kum^'bent),  a. 
Lying  or  restina  on  something  else;  as,  a 
fujMnncum6entDed  or  stratum.  Woodward. 

Buperlnduce  (sQ'p^r-ln-dfis'O;  v.t  pret  A 

Ep.  tuperinduced;  ppr.  tupenndudng.    To 
ring  in  or  upon  as  an  addition  to  some- 
thing. 

Long  custom  of  sinning  tM/erinducu  upon  the 
soul  new  and  absurd  desires.  South. 

Snperlnducexnent  (sfi'p4r-in-di:is"ment),  n. 

The  act  of  superiuducing. 
Bnperlndaotion  (sa'p^r-in-duk^'shonX  n. 

The  act  of  superinducing. 

A  good  inclination  is  but  the  first  rude  dmueht  of 
virtue ;  the  su^erinduttiaH  of  ill  habits  quickly  de- 


faces it 


Si,ufk. 


BuperlxifiiBe  (sfi'p6r-in-ffiz'0>  v.t.  To  infuse 
over. 

Baperinjeetlon  (sfi'p«r-in-jek"shon),  n.  An 
injection  succeeding  another. 

Supeilnipeet  (sO'pfir-in-spekt^),  v.t  To 
oversee;  to  superintend  by  inspection. 

8uperlll8titutlon(sfi'p6r-in-sti-ttl"shon),  n. 
One  institution  upon  another,  as  when  A.  is 
instituted  and  admitted  to  a  benefice  upon 
a  title,  and  B.  is  instituted  and  admitted 
upon  the  presentation  of  another. 


BnperlntelleGtaal  (sO'pdr-ln-teMek'tfi-alX 
a.    fieing  above  intellect 

Buperlntend  (sd'p^r-in-tend'O.  v.t  (L.  tu^ 
oerintendo,  to  have  the  oversight  oil  To 
have  or  exercise  the  charge  and  oversight  of; 
to  oversee  with  the  power  of  direction ;  to 
take  care  of  with  authority ;  as.  an  oflioer 
tuperintendt  the  building  of  a  ship  or  the 
construction  of  a  fort 

The  king  will  appoint  a  coandl,  who  'mMjMtfar- 
intgMd  the  works  of  this  nature,  and  regulate  what 
concerns  the  colonies. 


Syn.  To  oversee,  overlook,  supervise,  over- 
rule, ffuide,  r^nlate,  contaroL 
BnpexliLtendenoe  (sa'pAr-ln-ten^densX  n. 
'The  act  of  superintending;  care  and  over- 
sight for  the  purpose  of  direction,  and  with 
authority  to  direct  '  An  admirable  indica- 
tion of  the  divine  tuperiaiendence  and 
management'  Sir  J.  Derham. —Br v.  In- 
spection, oversight,  supervision,  care,  direo- 
tion.  control,  guidance. 

8iip«rlntendenQ7  (sfi'p«r-in-ten''den-8lX  «. 
Same  as  Superititendenoe.  'Such  an  uni- 
versal tuperintend^noy  has  the  eye  and 
hand  of  Providence  overall'    South. 

Superintendent  (sik'p«r-ln-ten^dentX  n. 
1.  One  who  superintends  or  has  the  over- 
sight and  charge  of  something  with  the 
power  of  direction ;  as,  the  tuperinUndent 
of  an  almshouse  or  workhouse;  the  tuperin- 
tefident  of  public  works;  the  tuperintend-^ 
ent  of  customs  or  finance. —2.  A  derrarman 
exercising  supervision  over  the  chnrdb  and 
clergy  of  a  district,  but  without  claiming 
episcopal  authority.  Ooodrieh Stn.  In- 
spector, overseer,  supervisor,  manager,  di- 
rector, curator. 

Bnperlntendent  (sQ'p«r-tai-ten^dentX  «. 
Overlooking  others  with  authority;  over- 
seeing. 'The  tuperintendent  deitj  who 
hath  many  more  under  him.'    StiUingJleeL 

Buperlntender  (sa'pto-in-ten''d«rX  n.  One 
who  superintends  or  who  exerctses  over- 
sight; a  superintendent 

We  are  thus  led  to  see  that  our  r^tkm  to  the  5w* 
f*rint«H«t€r  of  our  moral  bdnr,  to  the  Deposttary  oC 
the  supreme  law  of  Just  and  right,  ic  a  relation  of  la- 
calculable  consequence.  IVkrmM. 

BnperlnTettitnre  (sa'p«r-ln-veat^i-tQrX  m. 
An  upper  vest  or  gsirment    {Kara.] 

Boperlor  (sd-p^'ri-^rX  a.  (L.  compar.  of 
tupenu,  upper,  high,  from  tuper,  above. 
See  SUPBR.]  1.  More  elevated  In  place; 
higher;  upper;  as,  the  tuperior  limb  ot  the 
Sim;  thesttpertorpartof  an  image. —2.Higber 
in  rank  or  office ;  more  exalted  in  dignity: 
as,  a  tuperior  officer;  a  tuperior  d^ee  of 
nobUity. 

Tyrants  are  upon  their  behavtour  to  a  st^^trimr 
power.  S^  JC.  L'Bthwmgt 

3.  Higher  or  greater  in  excellence:  surpasn- 
ing  others  in  the  greatness,  goodness,  ex- 
tent, or  value  of  any  quality;  as,  a  man  ot 
tuperior  merit,  of  tuperior  bravery,  of  n*- 
perior  talents  or  understanding 

He  laughs  at  men  of  far  suftritr  iini1riirini1ii,i 
to  his  for  not  being  so  well  dressed  as  hlmselt 

Smi/^ 

4.  Being  beyond  the  power  or  Influence  of; 
too  great  or  firm  to  be  subdued  or  affected 
by;  as.  a  man  tuperior  to  revenge:  used  ooIt 
predicatively. 

There  is  not  on  earth  a  spectacle  more  wovthytlutt 
a  great  man  ntftrior  to  hu  ntffcnngs.     Addumt, 

6.  In  logie,  greater  in  extension  or  compre- 
hension; more  comprehensive;  wider. 

Biped  Is  a  genus  with  reference  to  man  and  bted. 
but  a  spedcs  with  respect  to  the  sttptri0r  Mava 


0.  In  6et  (a)  growing  above  anything;  thna, 
a  calyx  is  said  to  be  superior  when  it  apneMs 
to  grow  from  the  top  of  an  ovary,  ana  Um 
ovary  is  superior  when  ffrowing  above  the 
origin  of  the  calyx,  (b)  Next  the  axis;  be- 
longing to  the  part  of  an  axillary  flower 
which  is  toward  the  main  stem.  Called 
also  Posterior,  (o)  Pointing  toward  the  apes 
of  the  fruit;  ascending:  said  of  the  radiol«L 
—Superior  courts,  the  highest  courts  in  a 
state;  in  England,  a  name  given  lo  thm 
courts  of  Chancery,  Queen's  Bench,  oonunoii 

Sleas.  and  exchequer  at  Westminster.  Ib 
cotland  the  tuperior  courts  are  the  Coort 
of  Session.  Court  of  Justiciary,  and  oonrt 
of  excheouer.  —  Superior  planet*,  tboaa 
planets  wiUch  are  more  distant  from  Um 
sun  than  the  earth,  as  Mars.  Jupiter.  Aatom, 
Uranus,  and  NepUiut.—Suptirior  oonjun^ 
tion,  in  attron.  see  CoNJVlfonoM. 
Bnperlor  (sfi-p6'ri-4rX  n.  L  One  who  ii 
superior  to  or  above  another:  one  who  la 
higher  or  greater  than  another  in  aodal 


F&te.  fir,  fat,  f»ll;       mi,  met  h^r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mdve;       tQbe,  tub,  bvU;       oil,  pound;      ik,  Sc  abme;       y,  8c  fey 
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itetioQ.  rmnk,  ofllee.  dignity,  power,  ezoel- 
knoo,  ability,  or  qualities  of  any  kind. 

BebaM  Mm  hunbly  crinKing  wall 

Vvom  the  miabter  of  state : 

Vte«r  him  sooa  after  to  inferiors 

ApiDff  the  cooduct  of  tnftri«rs.     Goidtmith. 

SpedAcaUy— 2.  ^le  chief  of  amonastery.oon- 
vanik  or  abbey. — 8.  In  8eot»  law,  one  who  or 
whom  predeceMor  haa  made  an  original 
Bani  of  heritable  property  on  condition 
ikat  the  grantee,  termed  the  va$9al,  shall 
a—nal^  pay  to  him  a  certain  sum  (oom- 
mooly  called  feoduty)  or  perform  certain 
m  I  kiw. — L  In  printing,  a  small  letter  or 
igare  mad  as  amarkof  reference  or  for  other 
panoaea;  thus,  a*  or  a^:  so  called  from  ita 
paaftinti,  standlitg  above  or  near  the  top  of 

(sQ-p^M-te-esX  n.  A  woman 
acta  as  ehief  in  a  conTent,  abbey,  nan- 
aery,  and  the  like;  a  female  superior;  a  lady 
■aperior. 

tap6ilorttj(sa-pd'ri-or^i-tiXti.  l.Thestete 
or  qoali^  of  being  superior;  the  condition  of 
«oe  who  or  that  which  is  superior,  more  ad- 
vanced or  hi^er,  greater  or  more  excellent 
titta  aiH^her  in  any  respect;  as,  n^feriority 
in  age.  rank,  or  dignity;  to  attain  auperiorUy 
ever  a  people. 


TW 


cooduct  Off 


advteesdoet  In  that  particular  ex- 
erer  us.  thinking  ns  defective  in 
Addis9H. 


1  In  SpoCf  tew.  the  ristht  which  the  superior 
eajoys  In  the  land  hdd  by  the  TassaL  (See 
SDPSBloit,  &)  The  superioHtv  of  all  the 
landa  in  the  kingdom  was  originally  in  the 
•orerelgn.— Snr.  Pre-eminence,  excellence, 
predominancy,  pre?alency,  ascendency, 
odda.  adTantage. 

•iiptriorly  (su-pd'ri-«r>li),  adv.  l.  In  a  su- 
perior manner.— 1  In  a  superior  podtioiL 

taptsjaotnt  (sfi-p^r-J&'sentX  a.  FL.  fuper, 
abore,  and  jaeen$.jaoenti»,  ppr.  otjaeeo,  to 
tte.t  Lying  above  or  upoiL  'The  inclined 
kftNBOi  edgea  of  a  certain  formation  covered 
with  their  own  fkagments  beneath  tuper- 

Jacmt  horixontal  depodta.'    WheweU. 

iapartetUmt  (sa-p«^-li'shon).  n.  [L  tuper- 
faifan  See  Svpbklativb.]  Exaltation  of 
anything  beyond  truth  or  propriety. 


words  that  as  much  raise  a  style  as  others 
deprcas  it;  suftrLtti^n  and  overmuchness  am> 


Svparlattra  (sQ-p6r^la-tIv).  &  [L.  mper- 
totsews;  from  mpcriatut,  pp.  of  tuperfero, 
to  carry  over  or  beyond— «<jwr,  over,  and 
fer^  to  carry.]  L  Raised  to  or  occupying 
the  highest  pitch,  position,  or  degree;  most 
eminent;  surpassing  all  other;  supreme;  as» 
a  man  of  tuptriaCiM  wisdom  or  prudence, 
ef  tmptrioHve  worth;  a  woman  of  txtperlative 
bcanty.  *5wp«r(altve  and  admirable  holl- 
nesa'    Bacon. 

InrratlcxKle  and  compasdon  never  cohabit  in  the 
«tme  braist.  which  shows  the  tuperlativt  roaUirnity 
afdHsTKc.  5m2*. 

1  In  gram,  applied  to  that  form  of  an  ad- 
jective <a  adverb  which  expresses  the  high- 
est or  utmost  dwree  of  the  quality  or  man- 
nar.as,  thetiMwiiafsiwdegreeof  comparison. 
Svp«llAttT«(sft-p«raa-tiv),n.  1.  That  which 
Ismgfacst  or  of  most  eminence.— 2.  In  gram. 
(«)  the  superlative  degree  of  sdjectives  or 
Mlverba^  which  is  formed  by  the  termination 
-«<  as  meangjf,  higlieft,  brav«tt;  or  by  the 
aas  of  Mosf ,  aa  most  high,  moti  brave;  or  by 
ImtL,  aa  ita«e  amiable,  (fr)  A  word  in  the 
supertatlva  degree ;  as,  to  make  much  use 
of  inysKofsMt. 

a  violent  and  tvrid  manner  of  talking 
they  are  alwmys  in  estremes.  and  pro- 
evarything  in  the  superlative. 

WaUs. 

_  (sft-p«rlativ-liX  adv.    1.  In 

a  superlative 'manner  or  manner  expressing 
Hm  utmost  degree. 

1  •ball  ao«  speak  mftrUHv^y  of  them,  but  that  I 
■■9  tntv  say.  they  arc  second  to  none  to  the  ChriS' 
tteo  wofftt  Boon, 

1  In  the  hifl^ieat  or  utmost  degree. 

The  Snprcaw  Being  is  a  spirit  most  excellently 
tmftrimtively  powerful,  wise,  and  rood. 

Benttet. 

i(sfl-p6i^la-tiv-nes),n.  The 
of  being  superliUive  or  in  the  bluest 


.,  Bnpflrlimaiy  (s&-p«r-ia'n«r, 

-pit'Wn^rii,  a.    [Super^  and  lunar,  Uin- 

«ry  ]  Being  above  the  moon ;  not  sublunary 

lUs  world,    'The  head  that  turns  at 

thinga'    Pope,     'Superlunary 

T*mng. 

_'  (sfk-pAr-mi^di-alX  a.   Lying  or 
ab«vaflM  middle. 


Z'J 


Soperxnoleciile  (stl-pdr-morg-kui).  n.    a 

compounded  molecule  or  combination  of 
two  molecules  of  different  substances. 

SnpennnTidane  (sQ-p6r-mun'dinX  a.  Being 
above  the  world. 

8lipenuunilaT(si&-p«r-nak'&l«r).a.  Having 
the  quality  of  supernaculum ;  of  first-rate 
quality;  very  good:  said  of  liquor. 

Some  white  heimiuge  at  the  Haws  (by  the  way. 
the  butler  only  gave  me  half  a  glass  each  time)  was 
supemacuimr.  Tkackerqjf, 

Sapemaealnm  (sQ-p«r-nak'a-ium).  n. 

[\j.h.tupemaeulum'~  tuper,  above,  over,  and 
O.  nagel,  a  nalL  "nie  term  was  1>orrowed 
from  the  Continent.]  l.t  A  kind  of  mock 
Latin  tenn  intended  to  mean  ui>on  the  nail, 
used  formerly  by  topers.    Naret, 

To  drink  supemaeutMrn  was  an  ancient  custom 
not  only  in  England,  but  also  in  several  other  parts 
of  Europe,  of  emptying  the  cup  or  glass,  and  then 
pouriiw  the  drop  or  two  that  remained  at  the  bottom 
upon  the  person's  nail  that  drank  it.  to  show  that  he 
was  no  IBncher.  Bmttd. 

2.  Good  liquor,  such  as  one  will  drink  till 

not  enough  is  left  to  wet  one's  nail. 

For  the  cup's  sake  I'll  bear  the  cupbearer.— 
Tto  here,  toe  SM/emacMiuml  twenty  years 
or  age,  if  'tis  a  day.  Byr0n. 

Snpemal  (sQ-p^r'nalX  a.  [L.  ttitMmfis. 
from  tuper,  above.  See  SuFBB.]  1.  Being  in 
a  hi^er  or  upper  place  or  region;  situated 
above  us;  as,  tt<permi2  regiona  'AU  the 
heavens  and  orbs  tuvemaL'  MaMgh,— 
S.  Belating  to  things  above;  celestial ;  hea- 
venly. '  That  tfUMTTMU  Judge  that  stirs  good 
thoiights.'  Shak.  '  Brrands  of  «upema< 
grace.*    MUton. 

■iipematant  (sa-p«r-n&'tant).  a.  [L.  tuper- 
natant,  tupematantiit,  ppr.  of  susemato— 
fujwr,  above,  over,  and  nato,  to  swint] 
Swimming  above ;  floating  on  the  surface ; 
as,  oil  tupematant  on  water;  tupematant 
leavea    Bovle. 

Bnpematatlon  (sa'p6r-na-ta''shonV  n.  The 
act  of  floating  on  the  surface  oi  a  fluid. 
Baeon;  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Snpeniatural  (sapdr-naffl-ralX  a.  Being 
beyond  or  exceeding  the  powers  or  laws  of 
nattire;  not  occurring  through  the  operation 
of  merely  physical  laws,  but  by  an  agency 
above  and  separate  ^m  these.  It  is  stronger 
than  preternatural,  and  Is  often  equivalent 
to  mtroctc^oia. 

No  man  can  give  any  rttlonal  account  how  It  is 
possible  that  such  a  general  flood  should  come  by 
any  natural  means.  And  if  it  be  tupernatttra/,  that 
grants  the  thiug  I  am  proving,  namely,  such  a  Su- 
preme  Being  as  can  alter  the  course  of  nature. 

B/.  H^iikiMs. 

Cures  wrought  by  medicines  are  natural  operations; 
but  the  miraculous  ones  wrought  by  Christ  and  hu 
apostles  were  supemutMrtU.  Boyle. 

—The  eupematural,  that  which  is  above 
or  beyond  the  established  course  or  laws  of 
nature;  that  which  transcends  nature;  super- 
natural agencies,  influence,  phenomena,  and 
so  forth;  as.  to  laugh  at  a  belief  in  the 
tupematuroL 

Sapematarallsm  (sQ-p6r*naf fl-ral-izm).  n. 
L  The  state  of  being  supernatural.  —  2.  A 
term  used  chiefly  in  theology,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  rationalitm.  In  Its  widest  extent 
supematuralism  is  the  doctrine  that  religion 
and  the  knowledge  of  Ood  require  a  revela- 
tion from  Ood.  It  considers  the  Christian 
religion  as  an  extraordinary  phenomenon, 
out  of  the  circle  of  natural  events,  and  as 
commimicating  truths  above  the  compre- 
hension of  human  reason.  See  Rational- 
ism. 

Sapematormlist  (sap^r-nat'Qral-lst),  n. 
One  who  upholds  the  principles  of  super- 
naturalism.     See  SUPBRNATDRALISM ,  2. 

SupematoraliBtiC  (8&p«r  nat'O-ral-isf'ik), 
a.    Belating  to  supematuralism. 

SupematunUlty  (su-p«r-nat'a-ral''i-tiX  n. 
I'he  state  or  quality  of  oeing  supernatural 

Sapematurailge  (sa-p^r-nat'Ci-ral-lzX  v.t. 
To  treat  or  consider  as  belonging  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  supernatural  state;  to  elevate  into 
the  region  of  the  supernatural;  to  render 
supernatural 

He  (Dante)  would  tvpify  the  grace  of  God  in  that 
Beatrice  he  had  already  SMpernntHralited  into  some- 
thing which  passeth  aQ  understanding. 


J.  R.  Lcwetl. 


Sapematorally  (sQ-p«rnafQ-ral-liX  adv. 
In  a  supernatural  manner;  in  a  manner  ex- 
ceeding the  established  course  or  laws  of 
nature. 

The  Son  of  God  came  to  do  everything  in  miracles, 
to  love  superMaturaUy,  and  to  pardon  infinitely. 

SoMth. 

Supematnralnen  (sapdr-nafo-rai-nes),?!. 

The  state  or  quality  of  being  sopematoral. 
Snpenmmerary  (stl-p^r-nll'me-ra-riX  a. 
(L.  tuper,  above,  beyond,  and  mtmerue,  a 


number.]  1.  Exceeding  a  number  stated  or 
prescribed ;  as,  a  tupemumerary  officer  in 
a  r^ment  'The  odd  or  tupenmmerary 
six  hours.'  Holder.— %.  Exceeding  a  neces- 
sary or  usual  number. 

The  additional  tax  is  proportioned  to  the  super- 
Humerury  expense  this  year.  AMisen. 

Snpemumerary  (sQ-p^-nQ'mftr-a-ri),  n.  a 
person  or  thing  oeyond  the  number  stated, 
or  beyond  what  is  necessaiY  or  usual;  espe- 
cially, a  person  not  formiuly  a  member  uf 
an  ordinary  or  regular  body  or  staff  of  ofli- 
oiahi  or  employ^,  but  retained  or  employe<l 
to  act  as  an  assistant  or  substitute  hi  case 
of  absence,  death,  or  the  like;  as,  the  ttiper- 
numerary  took  the  wounded  oflicer's  place 
during  the  fight;  a  tupemumerary  who  can 
play  leading  actor's  parts  at  an  hour's  notice. 
TOperordlnatlon  (sa'p6r-or-di-ni''shon).  n. 
The  ordination  of  a  person  to  fill  an  office 
still  occupied,  as  the  ordhiation  bv  an  eccle- 
siastie  of  one  to  fill  his  office  when  it  be- 
comes vacant  by  his  own  death  or  otherwise. 

After  the  death  of  Augustine.  Laurentius.  a  Roman, 
succeeded  him,  whom  Atqrustine.  in  his  lifetime,  not 
only  designed  for,  but  ordained  in  that  place.  .  .  . 
Such  a  supererdination  in  such  cases  was  canonical, 
it  behig  a  tradition  that  St  Peter  in  like  manner 
consecrated  Clement  his  successor  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Fuller. 

SuperpartlOllIart  (sQ'p«r-piLr-tik''0-l«r),  a. 
A  term  applied  to  a  ratio  when  the  excess  of 
the  greater  term  is  a  unit,  as  the  ratio  of 
1  to  2,  or  of  8  to  4. 

8i2p6rpartlentt(s&-p«r-plkr'shi-ent),  a.  [L. 
tuperparOeiM,  tuperparttentit— tuper,  over, 
and  partient,  ppr.  of  partio,  to  divide.]  A 
term  applied  to  a  ratio  when  the  excess  of 
ttie  greater  term  is  more  than  a  unit,  as 
that  of  8  to  5,  or  of  7  to  10. 

Superphosphate  (sd-pdr-fos'f&t).  n.  A  phos- 
phate containing  the  greatest  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  that  can  combine  with  the 
base.  Superphosphate  of  lime,  formed  by 
treating  ground  bones,  bone-black,  or  phos- 
phorite with  sulphuric  acid,  is  much  used 
in  agriculture  as  a  fertilixer. 

Superplantt  (sfi'pte-pUintX  n.    a  plant 
growing  on  another  plant;  a  parasite;  an 
epiphyte. 
No  superptaut  is  a  formed  plant  but  mistletoe. 

Bacvti. 

Superpleaset  (sd-pdrpi^zO*  ^-^  1*0 please 
exceedingly. 

He  is  confident  it  shall  superpleate 
Judicious  spectators.  B.  yensen. 

SuperpluBt  (sd'pAr-plus).  Same  as  Suti^u*. 
GiAdMmith. 

Buperplusaget  (sa'p6r-plos-iJ),  n.  That 
which  is  more  than  enough;  excess;  sur- 
plusage. 

SuperpolltiO  (8a-p«r-pori-tlk),a.  More  than 
politic.    *SuperpolU%e  dMign.'  Jer.  Taylor. 

Superponderatet  (s&-p«r-pon'd6r-atX  ^f 
To  weigh  over  and  above. 

Superpose  (su-p^r-pOs^  v.L  pret  A  pp. 
tuperpoted;  ppr.  tuperpoiina.  [Fr.  tuper- 
poter,  from  prefix  tuper,  ana  poeer,  to  lay. 
See  PosB.]  To  lay  upon,  as  one  kind  of 
rock  on  another. 

BuperpOBttlon(s&'p6r-pd-zish''on),ti.  l.The 
act  of  superposing;  a  placing  above;  a  lying 
or  being  situated  above  or  upon  something. 
2.  In  geol.  the  order  in  wlUch  mineral  masses 
are  placed  ui>on  or  above  each  other,  ns 
more  recent  strata  upon  those  that  aio 
older,  secondary  rocks  upon  primary,  ter- 
tiary upon  secondary,  Ac— 3.  In  geom  tlie 
process  by  which  one  magnitude  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  placed  upon  another,  so  as 
exactlv  to  cover  it,  or  so  that  every  part  of 
each  shall  exactly  coincide  with  every  part 
of  the  other.  Magnitudes  which  thus  coin- 
cide must  be  equal 

Buperpraise  (sA-p^r-prfixO,  v.l  To  praise 
to  excess.  '  To  vow.  and  swear,  and  tuper- 
praiee  my  parts.'    Shak. 

Bnperproportion  (sQ'p<&r-pr5-pOr"shon),  n. 
Excess  of  proportion. 

BuperpurgaUon  (sQ'p«r*p«r-gji"8hon).  n. 
More  puliation  than  is  sufficient.  Witeman. 

Buperreflection  (s&'p«r-r&-flek"shon),  n. 
Tnt  reflection  of  an  Image  reflected.  Baeon. 

Buper-rexal  (sa-pftr-rd'gal),  a.  More  than 
regal     Irarfriireon. 

8uperreward(sfi'p*r-re-wj|rd"),t>.t  Tore- 
ward  to  excess.  '  Superrewarded  bv  your 
Majesty's  beneflts  which  you  heaped  upon 
me.'    Baeon. 

Buper-royal  (stl-p^r-roi'al).  a.  Larger  than 
royal,  the  name  of  a  large  species  of  printing 
paper. 

8upersaUeitQ7  (sfl-p^r-s&li-en-si),  n.  rSee 
below.]  The  act  of  leaping  on  anything. 
Sir  T.Browne.    [Bare.] 


ctein;     &k,  Se.  \oeh;     g,  go;     J,  job;     t,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     f  H,  then;  th,  tAin;     w,  trig;    wh,  tehig;   th,  aiure.— See  Kkx. 
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SapenallAnt  (sa-pdr-a&li-entX  a.  [Prefix 
tftijMr,  and  L.  ialiem,  lemping,  ppr.  of  Bolio, 
tuleap.]    Leaping  upon.    [Rare.] 

Saparaalt  (au'pdr-^iliX  n-  An  obsolete 
chemical  term  for  a  salt  wiUi  a  greater  num- 
ber of  equivalents  of  acid  than  base:  oppoted 
to  tubiilL 

Sapersatnrate  (ta-pto-safa-rit),  v.l  To 

saturate  to  excess ;  to  add  to  beyond  satu- 
ration. 

Sopenainrattoii  (sfl'p6r-sat-ti-r&''Bhon).  n. 
Tne  operation  of  saturating  to  excess,  or  of 
adding  beyond  saturation ;  the  state  of  be- 
ing thus  supersaturated. 

Supenoapular  (sfl-pAr-slcap'Q-Wr),  a.  Situ- 
ated  above  the  scapula  or  Moulder-blade ; 
as.  the  ntperteaouiar  muscles. 

Supenoribe  (sa-pAr-skrib%».t  pret  A  pp. 
tupeneribed;  ppr.  tupenerUring.  [L.  super- 
tenbo—tuper,  over  or  above,  and  Kribo,  to 
write.  ]  1.  To  write  or  engrave  on  the  top, 
outside,  or  surface :  to  inscribe ;  to  put  an 
inscription  on.  'An  ancient  monument, 
mperscribed.'  Addison.  — 2,  To  write  the 
name  or  address  of  one  on  the  outside  or 
cover  of;  as.  to  superscribe  a  letter. 

Sapenorlptt  (sQ^p^r-slnript).  n.  The  ad- 
dress of  a  letter:  superscription.    Shak. 

8upenorlptlon(sQ-p^r-sknp'shon),fk  LThe 
act  of  auperscribing.— 2.  That  which  is  writ- 
ten or  engraved  on  the  out^de  or  above 
something  else ;  especially,  an  address  on  a 
letter. 

The  su/erser$'//$on  of  his  accusation  wms  written 
over.  THB  KING  OF  TMB  JEWS.        Mark  XT.  a6. 

Supersecular  (sa-pdr-sek'ti-UrX  a.  Being 
above  the  world  or  secular  thii^  '  Cele- 
brate this  feast  .  .  .  not  in  a  worldly  but 
superseeular  manner.'    Bp.  Hall. 

Bopenede  (sO-pftr-sdd'X  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
superseded;  ppr.  superseding.  [L.  super- 
seaeo,  to  sit  over,  to  be  superior  to,  to  re- 
frain, to  omit  — fuper,  and  sedeo,  to  sit] 

1.  To  make  void,  inefficacious,  or  useless  by 
superior  power,  or  by  coming  in  the  place 
of ;  to  set  aside ;  to  render  unnecessary ;  to 
suspend. 

In  this  genuine  acceptation  of  chance,  nothing  is 
supposed  that  can  tHf«rs*d*  the  known  laws  of  natu- 
ral motion.  BtHtliy. 

2.  To  come  or  be  placed  in  the  room  of; 
to  displace ;  to  repUice ;  as,  an  officer  Is  su- 
perseded  by  the  appointment  of  another 
person.— Stn.  To  suspend,  set  aside,  replace, 
•iisplace,  overrule,  succeed. 

Sopenadeai  (s&p^rsd'dS-as),  n.  [L.,  Sd 
pers.  sing.  pres.  subj.  of  supersedeo.     See 

.  8UPXBSIDB.  J  In  law,  a  writ  iiaviug  in  gen- 
eral the  effect  of  a  command  to  stay,  on 
ffood  cause  shown,  some  ordinary  proceed- 
ings which  ought  otherwise  to  have  pro- 
ceeded. 

Bupenedere  (sQ'pAr-se-d^re),  n.  In  Seott 
law,  (a)  a  private  agreement  amongst  credi- 
tors, under  a  trust-deed  and  accession,  that 
they  will  supersede  or  sist  diligence  for  a  cer- 
tain period,  (b)  A  Judicial  act  by  which  the 
court,  where  it  sees  cause,  grants  a  debtor 
protection  against  diligence,  without  con- 
sent of  the  creditors. 

Supenedare  (su-p^r-sdMClr),  n.  The  act  of 
superseding;  supersession;  as,  the  super- 
seaure  of  trial  by  jury. 

Bupenemlnatet  («a-pdr-sem'i-n&t).  v.t.  To 
scatter  seed  over  or  above;  to  disseminate. 

That  cannot  be  done  with  joy,  when  it  shall  be 
indifferent  to  any  man  to  suftrseminatt  what  he 

Jer.  Taylor. 


Bupenenflble  (sQ-p^r-sen'si-bl).  a.  Bevond 
the  reach  of  the  senses ;  above  the  natural 
powers  of  perception;  supersensuaL— TAe 
*upersensibU,tXiAt  which  is  above  the  senses; 
that  which  is  supersensuaL  'The  felt  pre- 
sence of  the  supersensMe.'  Brit.  Quart.  Rev. 

BopenentltlvenesB  (su-p^r-sen'si-tiv-nes), 
fi.  Morbid  sensibility;  excessive  sensitive- 
ness. 

Supenantoal  (stl-pAr-sen'sQ-al).  a.  Above 
or  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses. 

SuperMnsooni  (sQ-p^r-sen'sQ-us).  a.  1.  Su- 
persensible; supersensual.  —  2.  Extremely 
sensuous;  more  than  sensuous. 

SnpenexTlceablet  (s&p^r-sdi'vis-a-bi),  a. 

Over  serviceable  or  officious;  doing  more 
thui  is  required  or  desired.  'A  .  .  .  super- 
servieeable.  finical  rogue.'  Shak. 
BliperMSnoil  (sfip^r-se'shonX n.  The  act 
(»  superseding  or  setting  aside;  superse- 
dure. 

The  general  law  of  diminishing  return  from  land 
would  have  undergone,  to  that  extent,  a  temporary 
tM^tttsufH.  y.  S.  Aim. 

Bapertolar  (sfi-p6r-s61«r),  a.  Above  the 
sun.  'The  supersolar  blaze.'  Emerson. 
[Rare.] 


Bnperftltlon  (sfi-p^r-sti'shonv,  n.  [L  suver- 
stiUo,  superstUionis,  originally  a  stanoing 
still  at,  a  standins  in  fear  or  amaxement, 
hence  excessive  religious  fear,  superstition, 
from  supersto,  to  sUnd  over— suj^er,  over, 
and  stot  to  stand.]  i.  A  belief  or  system  of 
beliefs  by  which  religious  veneration  is  at- 
tached to  what  is  alt^ther  unworthy  of  it; 
belief  in  and  reverence  of  things  which  are 
DO  proper  objects  of  worship;  a  faith  or  ar- 
ticle of  faith  based  on  ignorance  of  or  on 
unworthy  ideas  regarding  the  Deity.  See 
extracts. 

(Teachers  who  shall)  the  truth 
With  sH/ersHti«HS  and  traditions  taint.    Miltom. 

Superstitum  (is)  any  misdirection  of  religiotu  feel- 
ing; manifested  either  in  showing  religious  venera 


tion  or  regard  to  objects  which  oeserve  none ;  that 
is,  properly  speaking,  the  worship  of  false  gods:  or. 
in  the  assH^nment  of  such  a  degree,  or  sucn  a  kind 
of  religious  veneration  to  any  object,  as  that  object, 
though  worthy  of  some  reverence,  does  not  deserve ; 
or  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God  through  the  medium 
of  improper  rites  and  ceremonies.  ht^hattiy. 

As  a  rule  suftrtHtum  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  parody 
of  faith,  the  latter  being  a  belief  founded  oo  credible 
authority  or  other  sufficient  evidence,  while  xM/rrrft- 
ti0n  is  a  belief  on  insufident  evidence  or  on  no  evi- 
dence at  alL  y.  H.  Blunt, 

2.  A  practice  or  observance  founded  on  such 
a  belief ;  a  rite  or  practice  proceeding  from 
excess  of  scruples  in  religion ;  excess  or  ex- 
travagance in  religion ;  tne  doing  of  things 
not  required  by  God,  or  abstaining  from 
things  not  forbidden.— 3.  Credulity  regard- 
ing toe  supernatural,  or  rmrdins  matters 
beyond  human  powers ;  beflef  in  the  direct 
agency  of  superior  powers  in  certain  events, 
as  a  belief  in  witchcraft,  magic,  and  appa- 
ritions, or  that  the  divine  will  is  declared 
bv  omend  or  augniy;  that  the  fortune  of  in- 
dividuals can  be  affected  by  things  indiffer- 
ent, bv  things  deemed  lucky  or  unlucky;  or 
that  diseases  can  be  cured  by  words,  charms, 
or  incantations. 

Sir.  your  queen  must  overboard;  the  sea  works 
high,  the  wind  is  loud,  and  wiU  not  lie  till  the  ship 
be  cleared  of  the  dead. 

That's  your  su/erstition.  ShaJk. 

4.  Excessive  nicety;  scrupulous  exactness. 

Buperstltlonistt  (sd-p^r-sti'shon-istX  n. 
One  addicted  to  superstition.  Dr.  H.  Mors. 

Superstltloai  (sfi-p^r-sti'shus),  a.  l.  Be- 
lieving superstitions;  holding  superstitions; 
addicted  to  superstition;  over-scrupulous 
and  rigid  in  religious  observances;  full  of 
idle  fancies  and  scruples  in  regard  to  reli- 
gion; as,  superstitious  people.— 2.  Pertain- 
mg  to.  partaking  of,  or  proceeding  from  su- 
perstition ;  as,  superstitious  rites ;  supersti- 
tiotu  observances. 

The  noblest  of  you  will  take  the  staff  and  sandal 
in  SH/ers/ihcMs  penance,  and  walk  afoot  to  visit  the 
graves  of  dead  men.  Sir  ff  .  Scttt. 

a  Over -exact;  scrupulous  beyond  need; 
idolatrously  devoted. 

Have  I  with  all  my  full  affections 

Still  met  the  kingt  loved  him  next  hearenf  obeyed 

himt 
Been  out  of  fondness  suferstititiis  to  him  f     Shak. 

—Superstitious  use,  in  law,  the  use  of  land, 
Ac,  for  the  propagation  of  the  rites  of  a  re- 
ligion not  tolerated  by  the  law. 

SuperttiticHs,  Credulous,  Bigoted.  The  sufertti- 
tiout  are  too  ceremonious  or  scrupulous  in  matters 
of  religious  worship;  the  credulous  are  too  easy  of 
belief;  the  bigotek  are  blindly  obstinate  in  their 
creed.  The  opposite  extreme  of  sufierstitioti  is  ir- 
reverence; of  rrA/M/tf^,  scepticism.  CrAA//i'^  is  the 
most  inconsistent,  and  fanaticism  the  most  intolerant, 
of  the  religious  aifections.  Angus. 

SuperstltlOUBly  (sa-p^r-sti'shus-li),  adv. 
In  a  supei-stitious  manner :  (a)  with  exces- 
sive regard  to  uncommandea  rites  or  tmes- 
sential  opinions  and  forms  in  religion. 

You  are  like  one  that  superstitiously 
Doth  swear  to  the  gods.  Shak. 

(b)  With  too  much  care ;  with  excessive  ex- 
actness or  scruple.  *  Too  scrupulouslyand 
superstiiUmsly  pursued.'  Watts,  (e)  With 
extreme  credulity  in  regard  to  the  agency 
of  superior  beings  in  extraordinary  events. 

Superftltlousnesa  (sO-pfir-sti'shus-nesX  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  superstitious ; 
superstition. 

Sopentrain  (sfi-p^r-strin').  v.t-  To  over- 
strain or  stretch.    Baco%\.    [Bare.] 

Supentratnm  (sQ-p^r-stra'tumX  n.  A  stra- 
tum or  layer  above  another,  or  resting  on 
something  else.    Byron. 

Sopentmot  (sfi-p^r-stmktO.  v.t.  (L.  super- 
struo,  sttperstruetum — super,  over,and  struo, 
to  build.]    To  build  upon;  to  erect  [Bare.] 

This  is  the  only  proper  basis  on  which  to  sufer- 
struct  first  innocence  and  then  virtue.    Dr.  H.  More. 

Supentraction  (su-p^r-struk'shonX  n.  l.  The 
act  of  erecting  or  building  upon.— 2.  That 


which  is  erected  on  something  else;  a  super- 
structure. 

My  own  profession  hath  Caught  me  not  to  eiect 
new  superstructtoHS  on  an  old  ruin. 

Siry,  Dtnhmm. 

Bnpentnu^yo  (sQ-pftr-struk'trv),  o.  Built 
or  erected  on  something  else,    uajmimond. 

BnpeiiU'UCture  (sfl-p^r-stmk'tftrt.n.  LAny 
structure  or  edifice  built  on  something  rtse; 
particulariy,  the  building  raised  on  a  foun- 
dation. This  word  is  used  to  distinguish 
what  is  erected  on  a  waU  or  foundation 
from  the  foundation  itsell— 1  Anything 
erected  on  a  foundation  or  basis;  as,  to  edu- 
cation we  begin  with  teaching  languages  as 
the  foundation,  and  proceed  to  erect  on  that 
foundation  the  suoerstriMturs  of  scienoe.— 
8.  In  railway  engin.  the  sleepers,  rails,  and 
fastenings  ox  a  railway.  In  contradistinction 
from  a  road-bed. 

Supennbitentlal  (sa'p«r-snb-stan'shalX 
a.  More  than  substantial:  beyond  the  do- 
main of  matter;  being  more  than  substance. 
'Heavenly  superstU>stantial  bread.*  Jer. 
Taylor. 

SupenulBtlA  (sfi-p*r-sut^.  a.  Over-subtle; 
cunning;  crafty  in  an  excessive  d^ree.  'An 
erring  barbarian  and  a  superstUftie  Vene- 
tian.'   Shak. 

Bopertomporal  (sfi-p^r-tem'pd-ralX  a.  and 
n.  Transcendinff  time,  or  Independent  of 
time;  what  is  independent  of  time. 

Plotinus  and  Numenius.  explaining  Plato's  MBse. 
declare  him  to  have  asserted  three  supertemftrml* 
or  eternals,  good,  mind  or  intellect,  anid  the  sotd  of 
the  tmiverse.  Cudwrth, 

8apert«rT0Be  (sfi'pAr-te-rfin^X  a.  Being 
above  sround  or  above  the  earth;  superter- 
restriaL 

BupertemstrUl  (sfi'p«r-te-res"tri-al),  a. 
Being  above  the  earth,  or  above  what  be- 
longs to  the  earth. 

Bupertonio  (sfi-p«r-ton'ikX  n-  In  m««»e, 
the  note  next  above  the  key-note;  the  second 
note  of  the  diatonic  scale;  thus,  D  is  the 
fupertonie  of  the  scale  of  C ;  A  the  super- 
tonic  of  the  scale  of  O ;  and  so  on. 

Bnper-totasCsfi'pto-td-tnsXn.  [L..overaU.] 
In  anc  costume,  same  as  Balandrana.  StrutL 

BiipertraclOftl(sa-p6r-tn^'ik-alXa.  Tragical 
to  excess. 

Snpartu1)eratlon  (sfi'p«r-tfi-b«r-&''shonX  n. 
The  production  of  young  tubers,  as  potatoes^ 
from  the  old  ones  while  still  growing. 

Buper-tunlo  ( sfi'p6r-tfi-nik ),  n.  An  upper 
tunic  or  gown. 

BupervacaneouBt  (sa'pAr-va-ki^nd-usX  «. 
[L.  supervacaneus—euver,  over,  above,  and 
vaco,  to  make  void:  ]  Superfiuous;  unneces- 
sary; needless:  serving  no  purpose. 

I  held  it  not  altogether  su/ertmcmneo»u  to  take  m 
review  of  tbetn.  Hot^eil. 

Bnservaoaneooalyt  (sa'p«i^va-ki''n«-ns-ux 
adv.    In  a  superfluous  manner;  needlesslj. 

BupervaoaneoufliieMt  (sQ'p«r-va-ki''n6-na- 
nesX  n.    Needlessness;  superfluousness. 

Supervene  (sa-p«r-v6n'X  v.i.  pret  euper- 
vened;  ppr.  supervening.  [L.  supervenio — 
fUMT,  above,  over,  and  venio,  to  come  ) 

1.  To  come  upon  as  something  extraneous ; 
to  be  added  or  joined. 

Such  a  mutual  gravitation  can  never  SM/errtne  to 
matter,  unless  impressed  by  divine  power.    Benti^. 

2.  To  take  place;  to  happen. 

A  tyranny  immediately  sMpervtned.     Mmrkt, 

Bupervenlent  (sQ-p6r-v€'ni-entX  a.  L  Com- 
ing upon  as  something  additional  or  extraoe- 
oiu;  superadvenient;  added;  additionaL 

That  branch  of  befief  was  In  bin  tuperpeniem*  to 
Christian  practice.  Hammtand. 

2.  Arising  or  coming  afterwards.     JHeofr 
stone. 

Supezveiitlon  (sfi-pte-ven'shonX  a-  The 
act  of  supervening. 

BopervlBal  (sfi-pir-vlx'al),  n.  The  act  of 
supervising;  overseeing;  inspeotion;  super- 
intendence. 

Sopervlie  (sfi-pte- vlz^,  v.  t.  pret  &  pp.  ctipcr- 
vised;  ppr.  supervieing.  [L.  super ^  over, 
above,  and  viso,  to  look  at  attentively,  from 
video,  vieum,  to  see.]  1.  To  oversee  for  di- 
rection ;  to  superintend ;  to  inspect ;  as«  to 
supervise  the  making  of  a  rail  way.— It  To 
look  over  so  as  to  peruse ;  to  reed ;  to  ntA 
over. 

You  find  not  the  apostrophes,  and  so  miss  tke  ac- 
cent :  let  roe  su/ervise  the  canzonet.  Skmt. 

BupervlMt  (sfi'p6r-vis).  n.  Inspection.— On 

tlU  superviee,  at  si|^t    Shak. 
Bupervtalon  (sfi-p^r-vi'xhonX  n.  The  act  of 

supervising;  supeiintendenoe;  direction;  aa» 

to  nave  the  supervision  of  a  coal-mine. 
Bopervleor  (sfi-p«r-vIz'ArX  n,    X.  One  »bo 

supervises;  an  overseer;  an  Inspector;  a 


f4te,  fiur,  fat,  ffU;       m6,  met,  h^;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  mdve;       t&be,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;      U,  Sc.  abtine;     J.  Sc  ffy 
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■apcrintendcnl:  at,  ilie  tup§r»itor  of  a 
ooal-mine;  a  Mupenigor  of  the  cottoma  or  of 
Um  iduiM  —2 1  A  spectator :  a  looker>on. 
Skmk.  ~&  t  One  who  reaik  orer,  a*  for  correc- 
IkHL  *  The  author  aod  »up«rviMor$  of  thii 
pamphlet*    Drwitn. 

MiiMi  f  Iwnry  (so-pAr-vfso-riXa.  IN^rtaining 
to  or  hating  tuperrUion. 

Bllp«rftVt(B&-p^TlvOie.t  [L.  fuptfr.  orer. 
aoofv,  and  vuw,  to  live.]  To  live  bevond ; 
to  ontUT*;  to  lurTtTe;  as,  the  aoai  will 
mpervMM  all  the  reTolationi  of  nature. 
[Earel 

SnpcxTolate  (■a'p«r.Y6-iat'0t  a.  [L.  wper, 

upon,  and  volutiu.  rolled.]  In  boL  having 
one  edge  rolled  inwards,  and  enveloped  by 
the  opposite  edge,  also  rolled  inwards,  as 
Iha  MVta  of  an  anricot-tree. 

8ap«rT0luttT9  (sQ-p«r-vol'a-tlTX  a.  In  hot 
applfasd  to  an  aativatlon  or  vernation  in 
wtuoh  the  leaves  are  sopervolute. 

tsptnatloil (sOpI-na'shonX n.  [L. aupinatio^ 
mj^matitmi»t  from  aupino,  to  bend  back- 
ward. SeeSunvi.]  1.  The  act  of  lying  or 
state  of  being  laid  with  the  face  upward.— 
1  The  movement  in  which  the  forearm  and 
hand  are  carried  ontwarda,  so  that  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  latter  becomes  superior; 
or  the  position  of  the  hand  extended  out- 
wards with  the  palm  upwards. 

tlOilBatOr  (stt-pln'it-ArX  n.  [See  SUPINA- 
noil.)  In  afial  a  name  given  to  those 
muaclca  which  turn  the  hand  upwards,  as 
tha  Mpinotor  langui  and  the  tupinaUiv  frre- 

fhqrtnft  (sA-pfn'X  a-  [L-  tupinut,  bent  back- 
wards, lying  on  the  tNSck,  sloping,  negligent, 
oooneeted  with  tub,  and  Or.  hypo,  under.] 
t  Lying  on  the  back  or  with  the  face  up- 
ward :  opposed  to  prone.  ^2.  Leaning  back- 
ward; inclined;  sloping:  said  of  localitiea 

irthe  vine 
Oa  rWac  growMl  be  pUc  d.  or  hOb  n*p%*te, 
Extead  thy  loose  b»ttalions.  Drydeu. 

3  Veslfgeat;  listteas;  heedless;  indolent; 
thooghtlcas;  inattentive;  careless. 

He  bccaaie  pasUUaimoas  and  rupiHt,  nod  openly 
'  w  aay  temptadoa.  W»0d-mard. 


Sajtnt  (aft'pfn).  n.  [L.  tuvinum  (oerfrum). 
ftom  mpin\u^  lying  on  the  back,  bent  or 
thrown  oackwarda  Why  the  part  of  the 
verb  has  this  name  is  not  obvioua]  Apart 
of  the  Latin  verb,  really  a  verbal  noun, 
to  our  Terbals  in  -imq,  with  two 
One  of  these,  usually  called  the  first 
aopiae.  ends  in  um,  and  is  the  accusative 
case  It  always  follows  a  verb  of  motion ; 
aa.  oKit  dMimMiiolwm,  he  has  gone  to  walk, 
or  he  baa  sooe  apwalkiuff.  The  other,  called 
the  second  saplne,  ends  in  u  of  the  ablative 
case,  and  ia  governed  by  substantives  or  ad- 
jectives; a^/<Bci2«  dieiu,  easy  to  be  told, 
lltenUlT.  easy  in  the  telling. 

laphlW  (s<k-plnai),  adv.  In  a  supine  man- 
ner: (aT  with  the  face  upward.  (6)  Care- 
laasly.  bidoUntly:  lisUessiy;  drowsily;  in  a 
tbought^eas  state. 


a  vcfdaat  laorcTa  ample  shade.  .  .  . 
Hocaca.  iSMaottal  bsfd  1  tupimty  laid.     PrUr. 

•ttPtBtnan  (sQ-pIn'nesX  n.  The  state  of 
bdng  sopine :  (a)  a  lying  with  the  face  up- 
ward. (0)  Indolenee;  listlesaness ;  drowsi- 
n«aa;  beedlesaness;  as,  many  of  the  evils  of 
ttCe  are  owIm  to  our  own  tupintneu. 

Sapteltjl  (sU-pina-tiX  n.  Supineness.  'A 
wmpimtty  or  neglect  of  enquiry.'    SitrT. 


t  (eaflj).  n.    [Prom  9up.\    What 
be  sapped:  pottage.     Hooker. 

(sup-pal-pA'shnn),  n.  [From 
L.  tmpmmipor,  to  caress  a  little—eufr.  under. 
feadleiittng  a  little,  and  polpe.  to  caress  ] 
Thm  act  of  enticing  by  soft  words.  Bp. 
BmlL 

lappazmittatlOBt  (sap.pai'a-sl-tA''shon).  n. 
[L  ■■upa  rasilor—m^.  and  paratitut,  a  pa- 
raelta.]  The  act  of  flattering  merely  to  gain 
favwor.    Bp.  BmlL 

i«pparm»«t  (sup.par'a-slt).  vX     [See 
abnTOL)    To  flatter,  to  cajole    ClartM. 
LVB  (MI-p«nrX     See  8BPAWH. 

•  (sop-p6-di'n6-us).  a.    (L. 

a  footstool— tfu6.  under,  and 
^a^Mttf.  tbalbol)    Beiug  under  the  feet 


tha 


It  (sop-ped^t&t).  v.t    [L.  ru|>- 
>.  under,  and  pet, 
J  To  aopply;  to  furnish.  Bp. 


per,  iuper.  Mod.  Fr  touper.  See  Sup.  J  The 

evening  meal;  the  last  repast  of  the  day. 

I  have  drunk  too  much  saclc  at  sH^per.     Skak, 

Your  tufptr  is  like  a  Hidalgo's  dinner;  veiy  little 
neat  and  a  ^reat  deal  of  tabte>cloth.    Lmgftuw. 

—Lord^t  tupper.    See  under  Lord. 
Suivper  (sup'drX  v.i.    To  take  supper;  to 

sup. 
8lipperlOflfl(sup'6r-les).a.  Wanting  supper; 

being  without  supper;  as,  to  go  tupperieu 

to  bed. 

Swearing  and  supperitss  the  hero  sate.      P»pt. 

Snpper-tiziie  (sup'Ar-tlmX  »•  The  time 
when  supper  ia  taken;  evening. 

It  is  now  high  supper^tim*,  and  the  night  grows  to 
wa»te.  Shak. 

Supplant  (aup-plantO.  t.t.   [Fr.  iupftXaniert 

from  L.  tupplantare,  to  trip  up  one  s  heels, 

to  throw  to  the  ground,  to  overthrow— tu6. 

under,  and  planta,  the  sole  of  the  foot  ] 

l.t  To  trip  up.  as  the  heels.    'Supplanted 

down  he  fell.'    UUton.—Zi  To  overthrow; 

to  cause   the  downfall  ot     Mauinger.— 

3.t  To  romove;  to  displsoe;  to  drive  or 

force  away.  *  Lest .  .  .  the  people  .  .  .  ttip- 

plant  you  for  ingratitude. '    Shdk. 

I  will  supplant  some  of  your  teeth.  Shak. 

We  must  supplant  those  rough  rug-headed  kerns. 

Shak. 

4.  To  romove  or  displace  by  atratagem ;  or 
to  dlaplace  and  take  the  place  of:  aa,  a  rival 
tuvplanta  another  in  the  affectiona  of  hia 
miatreaa,  or  in  the  favour  of  hia  prince. 
6.  To  dlaplace ;  to  uproot  *  SupplaiU  the 
roceived  ideaa  of  Ood.'  J^ndor.— Stic.  To 
romove,  dlaplace.  auperaede.  undermine. 

Snpplantatloxi  (aup-plan-t&'ahonX  n.  The 
act  of  aupplanting.    Coleridge. 

Supplanter  (aup-pIanf^rX  n.  One  who 
aupplan  ta  or  diaplaces.    South. 

8U]    " 

pi  ._ 

under,  and  plieo,  to  fold.     See  Plt,  v.l] 

1.  Pliant :  flexible ;  easily  bent ;  as.  eupple 
joints;  tupple  fingers.  '  That  aro  of  tuppUr 
jointa'  Shak.   •The  ffuj>pje  knee.'    MitUm. 

2.  Yielding;  compliant;  not  obstinate. 


apple  (aupl).  a.    [Fr.  mrupU,  from  L.  tup- 
Hex^  auppliant.  bending  the  knee  — tti6. 


■It  (>ap-peda.t&''ahonX  n.   [L. 
eamenlatumit.    See  above.] 
SviPply:  aidafforaad.    Bacon. 

(an^irX  «.    (O.B.M|Mr,O.Fr.  se- 


lf punishment  .  . 
hardens  the  offender. 


makes  not  the  will  supptt,  it 

L«€kt. 


8.  Capable  of  moulding  one'a  aelf  to  auit  a 
purpoae;  bending  to  the  humour  of  othera; 
flattering;  fawning.  'Having  been  sumAe 
and  courteoua  to  the  people.'  Shcue.  — 
Stn.  Pliant,  flexible,  yielding,  limber,  lithe, 
flexile,  compliant,  bending,  flattering,  fawn- 
ing, aervila 

Supple  (aup^X  v.t.  prot  &  pp.  suppled;  ppr. 
tupplina.    1.  To  make  aoft  and  pliant;  to 
nnder  flexible ;  aa.  to  siepple  leather. 
To  suppU  a  carcass,  drench  it  in  water.  Ar&uthuot. 

2.  To  train,  as  a  horae  for  military  purpoaea 

3.  To  make  compliant,  aubmisaive.  humble, 
or  Yielding.  '  A  mother  peraiating  till  ahe 
had  bent  her  daughter'a  mind,  and  suppled 
her  will.'    Locke. 

Supple  (aup'lX  v.i.  To  become  soft  and 
pliant  'The  atonea  .  .  .  suppled  into  aoft- 
neaa'    Ihyden. 

Supple-Ohappedt  (aupn-chapt).  a.  Having 
a  aupple  jaw :  having  an  oily  tongue.  'A 
supple-chapped  flatterer.'    Marston. 

Supple-Jaok  (aup'l-Jak),  n.  A  popular  name 
ffiven  to  varioua  atrong  twining  and  climb- 
ing ahruba  The  aupple- jack  imported  into 
Europe  from  the  Weat  Indiea  for  walking- 
aticka  ia  the  barked  branchea  of  one  or  mora 
n>eciea  of  Paulllnia.  nat  order  Sapindaceie. 
The  name  ia  alao  given  to  a  rhamnaceoua 
twiner  {Berehemia  volubUis),  found  In  the 
Southern  Statea  of  America 

He  was  in  form  and  «pirlt  like  a  sufptt'faek,  .  .  . 
yielding  but  tough ;  though  he  bent  be  never  broke. 

tMr         #  V^b#  Sff  iW 

Supplely  ( auplli X  adv.  Softly ;  pUantly ; 
mildly.    Coigrate. 

Supplement  (aupld-mentX  n.  [h.'supple- 
inentum,  from  suppleo,  to  fill  up.  to  make 
full— tu^.  and  pUo,  to  fllL  See  Supply.] 
L  An  addition  to  anything,  by  which  Its 
defects  aro  supplied,  and  It  la  made  more 
full  and  complete.  The  word  ia  particularly 
uaed  of  an  addition  to  a  book  or  pai>er.— 
2.t  Store;  aupply. 

We  had  not  spent 
Our  ruddie  wine  a  ship>board ;  tupptement 
Of  large  sort  each  man  to  his  vessel  drew. 

Ckapmau. 

3.  In  trigon.  the  quantity  by  which  an  aro 
or  an  angle  falla  abort  of  180  degreea  or  a 
aemidrole ;  or  it  ia  what  muat  be  added  to 
an  aro  or  angle  in  order  to  make  a  aemi- 
drole or  two  right  angles.  Hence,  two 
angles  which  aro  together  equal  to  two 
ri|^t  anglea,  or  two  arcs  which  aro  together 


equal  to  a  semicirole,  are  the  suf^lements 
of  each  other.  Thus,  in  the  figure,  the  angle 
BOR  i«  the  supplement  of  the  angle  boa, 

and  BOA  is  the  supple- 
ment of  BO  I ;  also,  the 
aro  BB  Is  the  supple- 
ment of  the  aro  BA 
nud  BA  is  the  supple- 
'  iiient  of  XB.  Hence, 
when  an  angle  is  ex- 
pressed in  degrees,  min- 
utes, and  seconds,  its 
supplement  is  found 
by  subtracting  the  degrees,  minutes,  and 
seconds  from  180*.— JXtert  o^  supplement, 
in  Seots  laie,  letters  obtained  on  a  warrant 
from  the  Court  of  Session,  where  a  party  is 
to  be  sued  before  an  inferior  court,  and 
does  not  reside  within  its  jurisdiction.  In 
virtue  of  these  letters  the  party  may  be 
cited  to  appear  before  the  inferior  judge.— 
Oath  in  supplement,  in  Seots  law,  an  oath 
allowed  to  be  given  by  a  party  in  his  own 
favour,  in  order  to  turn  the  semiplena  pro- 
batio,  which  consists  In  the  testimony  of 
but  one  witness,  into  the  vlena  probatio, 
afforded  by  the  testimony  of  two  witnessea 
Supplement  (sup'lSmentX  v.t  To  fill  up 
or  supply  by  additions;  to  add  something  to. 
as  a  writing,  ^ko. 

Causes  of  one  kind  must  be  tuppUmtntrd  by  bring' 
ing  to  bear  upon  them  a  causation  of  another  kind. 

Im.  Taylar. 

Supplemental,  Supplementary  (aup-l6- 
men'tal.  aup-ld-men^riX  «•  Of  the  nature 
of  aaupplement;  aervlng  to  aupplement;  ad- 
ditional; added  to  bupplv  what  ia  wanted;  aa. 
a  supplemental  law  or  bill  —Supplemental 
air.  dsmfBBesidualAir.  See  under  Bisi- 
DUAL.— 5uppiemen<aiare«.in  (r^^m.arca  of  a 
cirole  or  other  curve  which  have  a  common 
extremity,  and  together  aubtend  an  angle  of 
180*  or  two  right  anglea  at  the  centre.  Thua 
in  the  flgure  under  Supplbmbnt.  a  b  and 
B  B  are  aupplemental  area  Alao  the  chorda 
of  auch  area  are  termed  supplemental 
chords.  SupplementcU  triangle,  a  apherical 
triangle,  formed  by  joining  Uie  polea  of 
three  great  cirolea— 5umMem«ntai  versed 
«»7ie.ln  (rtyon.  the  aubveraeaaine  or  the  differ- 
ence between  tlie  versed  aine  and  the  dia- 
meter. 

Supplementation  (aupa6-men-t&''ahonX  ^ 
The  act  of  aupplementlng.  filling  up.  or  add- 
ing to.    Kntgsiejf. 

Suppleness  (aupa-neaV,  n.  1.  The  qunlitv  of 
being  aupple  or  easily  bent;  pliancy;  pliable- 
neu ;  flexibility ;  aa.  the  suppleness  of  the 
jointa.  — 2.  Readineaa  of  compliance;  the 
quality  of  eaailv  yielding;  facility;  aa.  the 
suvpleness  of  the  will- Stn.  Pliancy,  pli- 
ableneaa.  flexibility,  llmbemeaa.  litheuesa, 
facility,  compliance. 

Suppletlye(aup'16-tivXa.   Supplying;  sup- 

jpletory. 

Suppletorv  (aupld-to-riX  a.  [From  L.  sup- 
weo,  suppUtum,  to  aupply.]  Supplying  de- 
fioienciea;  aupplemental.— Supp&tory  oath. 
Same  aa  Oath  in  SupplemefU.    See  under 

SUPPLSMBNT. 

Suppletory  (aupl6-to-riX  n.  That  which  is 
to  aupply  what  ia  wanted.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Suppllal  (aup-pli'alX  n.  The  act  of  aupply- 
ing  or  the  thing  auppUed.  *  The  suppluU  of 
our  imaginary  and  therefore  endieaa  wauta' 
Warburton, 

It  contains  the  choicest  sentiments  of  English  wis- 
dom, poetry,  and  eloquence;  it  may  be  deemed  a 
suppttet  of  many  books.  C.  Richardson. 

Supplianoet  (aup-pU'ana).  n.  1.  The  act  of 
supplying;  aaaiatance.— 2.  That  which  fills 
up  or  occupies ;  that  which  gives  satiafac- 
tion  or  gratification:  paatime;  diversion. 

A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature. 
Forward,  not  pennanent,  sweet,  not  lasting, 
The  perfume  and  suppiianet  of  a  minute.     Shak. 

Supplianoe  (aupll-anaX  n.    The  act  of  aup- 

Sncatiug;  aupplication ;  entreaty.     'When 
reece  her  knee  in  suppHatice  bent'    Hal- 
leek. 

Suppliant  (aupli-antX  a.  [Fr.  supplidnt, 
ppr.  of  supplier,  to  entreat,  from  L.  supplico, 
to  suppluate  (which  aeeX)  L  Entreating; 
beaeeching;  aupplicating;  aaklng  eameatly 
and  aubmiaalvely. 

The  rich  grow  snpp/iamt,  and  Che  poor  grow  prood. 

Drydem. 
2.  Manifeatlng  entreatv;  expreaalve  of  hum- 
ble aupplication.     "To   bow  and  aue  for 
grace  with  suppliant  knee.'    Milton. 
Suppliant  (aupll-antX  a    A  humble  peti- 
tioner; one  who  entreata  aubmiaalvely. 

Spare  this  life,  and  hear  thy  suppUamfsprvftt. 

DrydeH. 


^ScloeA;     g.  ^;     j.iob;     b.  Fr.  ton;     ng.  aifij^;     TH,  fAen;  th.  fAin;     w.  vig;    wh,  wAlg;    zh.  azure —See  Ket. 
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SappUantly  (sap'Ii-ant-in.  adv.  In  *  sap- 
pi  mm  manner;  as  a  suppliant 

SuppUantness  (supli-ant-nes),  n.  Quality 
ot  l>elng  suppliant 

8applioanC7  (supli-kan*si>,  n.  The  act  of 
supplicating:  supplication;  iuppliance. 

Supplicant  (sup'li-lcantX  a.  [C  iupplicani. 
See  SuppuoATB.1  Entreating;  asldng  sub- 
missiyely.    Bp.  Bull 

SappUoaat  (sup'li-kantX  n.  One  who  sup- 
I^cates  or  humbly  entreats ;  a  petitioner 
who  aslu  earnestly  and  submissively;  a  sup- 
pliant   AUerbury. 

Suppllcantly  (supli-kant-liX  a<fv.  In  a 
supplicant  manner. 

Snpplicat  (supli-katX  n.  [L.  ,he  supplicates.  ] 
In  English  universitiea,  a  petition;  particu- 
larly, a  written  application  with  a  certificate 
that  the  requisite  conditions  have  been  com- 
plied with. 

Supplicate  (iupli-kit),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  sup- 
pMoUd;  ppr.  Mupplieating.  [L.  aupplico, 
tupplioatum,  from  ttipplex,  humbly  beg- 
ffing.  suppliant— tu6,  under,  and  plieot  to 
(old.  See  Ply.  v.t]  1.  To  entreat  for;  to 
seek  by  earnest  prayer:  as,  to  iupplieaU 
Ueasings  on  Christian  efforts  to  spr^td  the 
gospel— 2.  To  address  in  prayer,  m,  to  iup- 
nlieaU  the  throne  of  graca  '  Shall  I  brook 
to  be.tupplioatedt'  Tennyton.—STH.  To  en- 
treat beg.  petition,  beseech,  implore,  im- 
portune, solicit,  crave. 

Sapplicate  (supli-k&tX  v.  L  To  petition  with 
earnestness  and  submission;  to  implore;  to 
beseech. 

A  man  cannot  brook  to  suffiicatt  or  beff.  Bacon. 

Did  they  hear  me.  would  they  listen,  did  they  pity  me 
sufpiicatiHg  t  TtHtiysoH. 

Suppllcatingly  (supOikftt-ing^llX  adv.  In 
a  supplicating  manner;  by  way  of  supplica- 
tion. 

SappUcatioxi  (sup-li-k&'shon),  n.  [L.  tup- 
pdeatio.  See  SUPPLICATE]  L  The  act  of 
supplicating:  entreaty;  humble  and  earnest 
prayer  in  worship. 

Now  therefore  bend  thine  ear 
To  nipplieatien;  hear  liis  sighs,  though  mute 

Milttn, 

2.  Petition;  earnest  request 

Are  your  st^pUcMions  to  his  lordship?    Let  me 

8.  In  ancient  Rome,  a  religious  solemnity  or 
thanksgiving  to  the  gods  decreed  when  a 
great  victory  had  been  gained,  or  in  times 
of  public  danger  or  distress.— 5(fpi>{»ca<»o>u 
tn  tht  quiU,  written  supplications.  Shak. 
rother  explanations  are  also  given.]— Stm. 
Entreaty,  prayer,  petition,  solicitation,  crav- 
ing. 

SuppUcator  (sup'li-k&t-«r).  n.  One  who 
supplicates;  a  supplicant    Bp.  Hall. 

SnppUcatOlT  (sui/li-kft-to-riX  a.  Contain- 
ing supplication ;  humble :  submissive;  pe- 
tiuonary.  '  A  more  exquisite  model  of  tup- 
flieatory  devotion.'    Bp.  Hall. 

SaimUcavlt  (sup-li-ki'vit).  [L.]  In  law,  a 
writ  formerly  issuing  out  of  the  Kind's 
(Queen's]  Bench  or  Chancery  for  taking  the 
surety  or  the  peace  against  a  man. 

SappUct  v.t.    To  supplicate.    Chaucer. 

Sapplier  (sup-pli'6r).  n.    Cue  who  supplies. 

Supply (suppli'),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  supplied; 

^r.  tupvlying.  (Fr.  auppUer,  to  supply,  to 
up.  from  L.  sttpplere,  to  fill  np  —  sttb, 
under,  and  oleo,  to  fill,  whence  also  tuppU' 
ment,  complete,  replete,  aecomplieh,  repien- 
ilk,  plenary,  &c.,  the  root  being  that  of  E 
/uJt]  1.  To  furnish  with  what  is  wanted; 
to  afford  or  furnish  a  sufficiency  for;  to 
make  provision  for;  to  provide:  with  with 
before  that  which  is  provided;  as.  to  supply 
the  dailv  wants  of  nature;  to  tupplu  the 
poor  with  bread  and  clothing;  to  supply  the 
navy  with  masts  and  spars ;  to  supply  the 
treasury  with  money;  the  city  is  well  sup- 
plied wUi  water. 

Yet.  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend 
111  brealc  a  custom.  Shak. 

Clouds,  dissolved,  the  thirsty  grouad  tupjly. 

DryHtn. 

2.  To  serve  instead  of;  to  take  the  place  of; 
to  fill:  especially  applied  to  phicestnat  have 
become  vacant ;  to  fill  up.  '  When  these 
sovereign  thrones  are  all  supplied.'  Shak. 
'  The  chairs  of  Justice  supplied  with  worthy 
men.'    Shak. 

In  the  world  I  iO  op  a  place  which  may  be  better 
tt^pHtd  when  I  have  made  it  empty.  Shak. 

Burning  ships  the  banisb'd  sun /M>/«ry.  WalUr. 

The  sun  was  set,  and  Vesper,  to  supply 
His  absent  beams,  had  lighted  up  the  sky. 

Drydtn. 

3.  To  give;  to  grant;  to  afford;  to  bring  or 
furnish  in  geoeraL 

I  wotcd  nothing  fortune  could  supply.     Drydtn. 


Nearer  care  .  .  .  supplies 
S^hs  to  my  breast,  and  sorrow  to  my  eyes.   Prior. 

4.  To  gratify  the  desire  of:  to  c<mtent  Shak. 
6.  To  fill  up  as  anv  deficiency  occurs ;  to 
strengthen  with  additional  troops;  to  rein- 
force. Spemer;  Shak.—SYJK,  To  furnish, 
provide,  afford,  administer,  minister,  con- 
tribute, accommodate,  fill  up. 
Supply  (sup-pllO,  n.  1.  The  act  of  supply- 
ing; a  furuisning  with  what  ii  wanted;  re- 
lief of  want;  cure  of  deficiencies. 

That,  now  at  this  time  jrour  abundance  may  be  a 
supply  for  their  want,  that  their  abundance  also  may 
be  a  supply  for  your  wanL  a  Cor.  Tiii.  14. 

2.  That  which  is  supplied;  sufficiency  of 
things  for  use  or  want;  a  Quantity  of  some- 
thing furnished  or  on  hand;  a  stock;  a  store; 
as,  a  supply  of  food,  fuel,  clothes,  or  liquor; 
a  supply  of  cotton.— 3.  Especially,  the  pro- 
vision necessary  to  meet  the  wants  ox  an 
army  or  other  great  body  of  people;  neces- 
saries collected;  stores:  used  chiefly  in  the 
plural;  as,  the  army  lost  its  supplies.— 4.  A 
grant  of  money  provided  by  a  national  at- 
semblv  to  meet  the  expenses  of  government 
The  right  of  voting  supplies  in  Britain  is 
vested  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
exercise  of  this  right  is  practically  a  law  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  Parliament  for  re- 
dress of  grievances.  But  a  grant  from  the 
Commons  is  not  effectual  in  law  without  the 
ultimate  assent  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
House  of  Lords.  Sir  B.  May.  —  b.\  Addi- 
tional troops:  reinforcements;  succours: 
used  both  in  singular  and  in  plural  in  this 
sense.     Shak.  —  Commissioners  qf  supply. 

See  C0MMISSI05BR. 

Suppljrantt  (sup-pli'ant),  a.  Auxiliary; 
suppletory;  furnishing  a  supply. 

With  those  legions 
Which  I  have  spoke  of,  whereunto  your  levy 
Must  be  supplyant.  Slutk. 

Snpplyxnentt  (snp-pirment),  n.  A  furnish- 
ing an  additional  assistance  or  a  continu- 
ance of  supply. 

I  will  never  fafl 
Beginning  or  snpplymgttt.  Shak. 

Support  (sup-pdrt^.  V.t.  [Fr.  supporter,  to 
support  bear,  endure,  Ac,  from  L.  sup- 
porto,  to  carry,  bring,  convey— «t<2>,  under, 
and  porto,  to  carry,  whence  export,  import, 
report,  <&c.]  1.  To  bear;  to  sustain:  to  up- 
hold ;  to  prop  up ;  to  keep  from  falling  or 
sinldng;  as,  a  prop  or  pillar  supports  a  struc- 
ture; an  abutment  supports  an  arch;  the 
stem  of  a  tree  supports  the  branches. 

The  palace  built  by  Picus,  vast  and  proud. 
Supported  by  a  hundred  pillars  stood.    Drydtn. 

2.  To  endure  without  being  overcome ;  to 
bear;  to  endure;  to  undergo;  as,  to  suTpport 
pain,  distress,  or  misfortunes. 

I  a  heavy  interim  shall  support 
By  his  dear  absence.  Shak. 

This  6erce  demeanour  and  his  insolence. 
The  patience  of  a  God  could  not  support. 

Drydtn, 

8.  To  uphold  by  aid.  encouragement  or 
countenance ;  to  keep  from  fainting,  sink- 
ing, failing,  or  declining ;  as.  to  support  the 
courage  or  spirits.  —4.  To  represent  in  acting 
on  the  stage;  to  act;  as,  to  support  the  char- 
acter of  King  Lear;  to  support  the  part  as- 
signed.—5.  To  be  able  to  supply  funds  for 
or  the  means  of  continuing ;  as,  to  support 
the  annual  expenses  of  government— 6.  To 
be  able  to  carry  on ;  to  be  able  to  continue; 
as,  to  support  a  war  or  a  contest;  to  support 
an  argument  or  debate.  —7.  To  maintain  with 
the  necessary  means  of  living;  to  provide 
for;  to  supply  a  livelihood  to;  as,  to  support 
a  family:  to  support  a  son  at  college;  to  sup- 
port the  ministers  of  the  gospel— 8.  To  keep 
up  by  nutriment ;  to  sustain ;  to  keep  from 
failing :  as,  to  support  life ;  to  support  the 
strength  by  nourishment- 9.To  keep  up  in 
reputation ;  to  maintain ;  as,  to  support  a 
good  character.  '  In  the  most  exact  regard 
support  the  worships  of  their  name.'  Shak. 
10.  To  verify:  to  make  good:  to  substantiate; 
as,  the  testimony  is  not  sufficient  to  support 
the  charges ;  the  evidence  will  not  support 
the  statements  or  allegations.  —11.  To  assist; 
to  further;  to  forward;  to  second;  to  aid;  to 
help:  as,  to  support  a  friend  or  a  party.— 
12.  To  vindicate ;  to  maintain ;  to  defend 
successfully;  as,  to  be  able  to  support  one's 
own  caiue.— IS.  To  accompany  as  an  honor- 
ary assistant:  to  act  as  the  aid  or  attendant 
of;  as,  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  was 
supported  by.  ±c.  - 14.  To  second,  as  a  pro- 
posal or  motion  at  a  public  meeting:  as.  the 
amendment  was  strongly  tti/Tportea  by  other 
speakers.  — To  support  arms  (miUt),  to 
carry  the  rifie  vertically  at  the  left  shoiuder. 


supported  by  having  the  hammer  reat  on 
the  left  forearm,  which  is  passed  across  the 
breast— Sth.  To  bear,  bear  up,  uphold,  loa- 
tain,  prop,  endure,  undergo,  maintain,  veri- 
fy, substantiate,  countenance,  patrooiu^ 
help,  assist,  back,  second,  succour,  tavoor, 
nourish,  cherish,  shield,  defend,  protect 
Support  (sup-pdrtO,  n.  L  The  act  or  opera- 
tion of  supporting,  upholding,  sustaining,  or 
keeping  trom  falling;  sustaining  effect  or 
power. 

Two  massy  |rfllars 
That  to  the  roof  gave  main  support       Jfiltom. 

2.  That  which  upholds,  snstaina,  or  keeps 
from  falling;  that  upon  which  another  thing 
is  placed ;  a  base;  a  basis;  a  prop,  a  pillar, 
a  foundation  of  any  kind.— a  ToMi  which 
maintains  life;  sustenance;  the  neoesaailaa 
of  life. 

CHnging  Infants  ask /M/^i#rtf  in  vafai.    ShtnsSon*. 
4.  Maintenance;  subsistence;  livelihood. 

A  thousand  pound  a  year,  annual  support. 
Out  of  his  grace  he  adds.  Shmh, 

6.  The  act  of  forwarding,  assisting,  main- 
taining, vindicating,  d^ ;  as,  to  ^eak  in 
support  of  one's  opinion.— 6.  The  maintea- 
ance,  keeping  up.  or  sustaining  of  any- 
thing without  suffering  it  to  fail,  decline, 
or  terminate;  as,  the  support  of  health, 
spirits,  strength,  or  courage :  the  support 
of  reputation,  credit,  Ac— 7.  That  which 
upholds  or  relieves;  aid;  help;  suoooar; 
assistance.— &  In  law,  the  ri^t  of  a  person 
to  have  his  buildings  or  other  landed  pro- 
perty supported  by  his  neighbour's  houa* 
or  land.  — Poin(«  if  support,  in  ordt  see 
PoiKT.— Sm.Prop,  stay,  strut  maintenance, 
subsistence,  assistance,  favour,  countenance, 
encouragement  <dd,  help,  succour,  sosten- ' 
ance.  food. 

8iipporta1)le  (sup-pdrf  a-bl).  a.  l.  Capable 
oioeing  supported,  upheld,  or  sustained.— 
2.  Capable  of  being  borne,  endured,  or  UA- 
erated ;  bearable ;  endurable ;  as,  the  pain 
JM  supportable,  or  not  supportable;  patience 
renders  evils  supportable;  such  insults  are 
not  «u|>porea6(e. 

A  healthy,  rich.  Jolly,  country  gentleman,  if  miser- 
able, has  a  very  supportabU  misery.     Thaektrtiy. 

8.  Capable  of  being  supported,  maintained, 
or  defended;  as,  the  cause  or  opinion  ta 
supportaMe. 

SnpportableneM  (snp-pdrt'a-bl-netX  «^ 
The  state  of  being  supportable. 
Supportably  (sup-pdrfa-bli),  adv.   In  a  sap- 
portable  manner. 

Snpportanoe  (sup-pdrt'ans).  n.  Lf  That 
which  keeps  from  falling  or  sinking;  a  prop: 
a  support  '  Some  simportanee  to  tiM  bending 
twigs.'  Shak,  —2.  t  That  which  keeps  up  an^ 
preserves  from  failing:  an  upholding.  *  The 
tupportanee  of  his  vow.*  SAoJc:— 3.  In  SeaU 
{ai0,  assistance  rendered  to  enable  a  penon, 
who  is  otherwise  incapable,  to  go  to  kirk  or 
market  so  as  to  render  valid  a  conveyance 
of  heritage  made  within  sixty  days  before 

death. 

Snpportatioiit  (mp- 
pdrt&'shon).  n.  Main- 
ienance;  support  *Tbe 
firm  promises  and  cup- 
poriaHofKs  of  a  faithful 
God.'  Bp.HalL 
Snpportod  (snp.ptet'- 
eo),  p.  and  a.  In  her.  a 
term  wplied  to  an  ordi 
nanr  that  has  another 
under  it  by  wior  of  sap- 
port;  as,  a  chief  supported. 
Supporter  (sup-pdrt'^rX  n.  l.  One  who  sup- 
ports or  maintains;  as,^a)one  whogiveaaidor 
nelpsto  carry  on;  a  defender;  an  advocate:  a 
vindicator;  as,  the  supporters  of  the  war;  tht; 
supporters  of  religion,  morality,  Justice,  ^bc 
*  Worthy  supporters  of  such  a  reigning  im- 
piety.'  Som.  (b)  An  adherent ;  one  wb<i 
takes  part ;  as,  the  supporter  of  a  party  or 
faction,  (e)  One  who  accompanies  another 
on  some  public  occasion  as  an  aid  or  attend- 
ant; one  who  seconds  or  strengthens  by  aid 
or  countenance,  (d)  A  sustainer;a  comforter. 

The  saints  have  a  compaaioii  aad  supporftr  is  aU 
their  miseries.  SoutA, 

2.  That  which  supports  or  tq>holds;  that 
upon  which  anything  is  placed;  a  support, 
a  prop,  a  pillar.  Ac.  *  A  building  s^  upon 
suppot ters. '  Mortimer.  — Spedflcallr.  (a)  in 
shipbuildiiig.  a  knee  placed  under  the 
cat -head.  Alio,  same  as  Bibb,  (b)  In  her. 
a  figure  on  each  side  ct  a  shield  of  arme^ 
appearing  to  support  the  shMd.  They 
consist  usually  of  animals  real  or  fabnlooa, 
as  the  lion  and  the  unicorn  in  the  amn  d 


z 


B 


A,  A  chief.    B,  Abar 
supporting  it 


nte,  fitr,  fat«  fiU;       mi,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  move;       tdbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       il,  Sc.  ahitne;     JT.  Se;.  fty. 
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Britola :  also,  of  men  in  armour,  and  aome* 
timm  of  naked  men.  The  origin  of  tap- 
porien  ia  not  well  aacertained,  bat  the 
moat  probaUe  opinion  seema  to  be  that 
they  are  a  comparatively  modem  Inven- 
tloa  or  oraamcatal  addition  by  paintera  and 
ItaBAar*.  SapportertareoaedbyaUpeerdof 
llie  realm,  Imighta  of  the  Oarter,  Knishta 
fraud  croiaei  of  the  Bath,  by  numy  Nova 
aeotia  barooetok  and  the  chiefs  of  Scottiah 
dana  TheyhaTe  been  granted  alao  to  muni- 
dpantiea,  and  to  the  principal  mercantile 
oompanira  of  the  city  of  London,  (e)  In  mrg, 
a  broad,  elaatio,  or  cuahioned  band  or  truia 
for  the  iupport  of  any  part  or  organ*  aa  the 
abdomnL 

•oppoitftll  t  (iup-pdrf  fQl).  a.    Abounding 
wUnrapporl 

Upon  the  EoBad  fods'  m^/arf/iU  winx*. 

wkh  chffftil  ibottts  they  parted  from  the  shore. 

tflVPOrtlMi  (■up-pdrtleaX  a.    Having  no 
■Qpport. 
tapportiiiantt(aap-p<yrfmentXn.  Support 

•OPponUto  (sup-pAz'a-blX  a.     Capable  of 

bo^  aappoMd  or  imagined  to  exist;  aa, 

that  la  not  iuppomUe. 
iBppotal  (fap-p6x'al),  n.    The  suppodng  of 

aocnethtng  to  exist;  supposition;  beuef; 

opinion.    '  Holding  a  weak  tuppotat  of  our 

with  a  Jew  never  proceeds  but  upon  xw/- 
of  a  Arm  and  wfBdent  bottom.  Smkm. 


(snp-pAs'X  *<^  prat  A  pp.  tup- 
ppr.  »%qtpo^ng.  [Fr.  t%^nfo9er— 
prtflx  aup  for  mi^,  under,  and  po0ert  to 
plaae.  (See  P08B.)  In  last  meaning  from  L. 
sMMono.  auppo»itM$K.  See  Suppositious.] 
L  xo  lay  down  without  proof,  or  state  as  a 
uropoaAUoo  or  fact  that  may  exist  or  be 
InM,  though  not  known  or  believed  to  be 
true  or  to  exist:  or  to  imagine  or  admit  to 
SKlat  fdr  the  aake  of  argument  or  iUustra- 
tkam  to  assume  to  be  true;  to  assume  hypo* 
tharinsTly;  to  advance  by  way  of  argument 
or  flluatratlon;  as,  let  us  tuppom  the  earth 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  system,  what  would 
be  the  oonaequeoce? 


» t  that  a  thinff  is. 

peerihly.  sufptiMg  It  were,  we  oogtit 

■at  to  donbc  of  Its  existence.  TiltoU^n, 

ITofaBaglne;  to  be  of  opinion;  to  presume; 
to  Ihtak  to  be  the  case;  to  surmise. 

Let  net  ay  lord /tOS^Mr  that  they  have  slain  an  the 
l«HiC  Mca.  iW  Ung^  sons  \  for  Aninon  only  is  dead. 

•  San.  xiiL  jsi. 
I  tupfmst  your  nephew  ighu 
In  ncsS  day's  tourney.  TtMnyt0M. 

%.  To  hnagtne;  to  form  in  the  mind;  to  figure 

to  one's  sail 

More  rnncoroMS  vibc.  more  furious  raffing  broils. 
Than  yet  can  be  unagined  or  sm^fMd,       SMmJk. 

4.  To  require  to  exist  or  be  true;  to  imply; 
la  involve  by  inference;  as,  the  existence  of 
thuwa  ni^jiesei  the  existence  of  a  cause  of 
the  thittga. 

tmppttth  sonetfaing  without  evident  srround. 

SirU.HaU. 
faheheod  wu^ffM  another,  and  renders  all 
yarn,  say  ispected.  ChmrUtU  LauMr. 

ft.  t  To  pot,  aa  one  thing  br  fraud  in  the 
place  or  another— Str.  To  imagine,  think, 
baUeve,  conclude.  Judge,  consider,  view,  re- 
■ard.  conjecture,  surmise,  guess,  presume, 
■iply.  involve. 

ia^iOM  (sup-pAsO.  v.i    To  make  or  form 
*  auppoattioo;  to  think;  to  imagine. 

For  these  are  not  drunken,  as  ye  tmpptt. 

ActsiL  15. 

(  sop-  pOx^  n.   Suppoaition ;  p^- 
wlthont  proof;  presumption;  opinion. 
'  We  CDUM  rtiort  of  our  sitjipose.*    Shak. 

(•up-pted').  p.  and  a.    Laid  down 

'  aa  true;  imagined;  believed; 

aa  true.— ^ppoeed  fross,  in  mtaie, 

note  In  an  inverted  chord,  as  con- 

from  the  real  bass,  root,  or 

r,  as  the  baaa  notea  B  or  O  in  the 

common  chord  of  C. 

CBap-p6c'ArV.  A.  One  who  supposes. 

[sup-pO-xish'oBi  n.     1.  The 

the  act  of  laving  down  a 

masoning  by  hypotJie«s;  as,  to 

MppotsfMm,  —  l  That  which  is 

or  assumed  hypothetlcally ;  an 

1;  hypothesis. 

Is  only  an  tnAUtt^lHty  npon  ntfftitUn^  tiut 
u  la  MnpoaMHeto  be  ulae. 

TilUtttm. 
A  A  sannise;  a  conjecture;  a  guess;  an 
1;  aa,  I  thoufht  it  waa  be.  but  that 

^  '^"  ImaginatifTn* 


Suppositional  (sup-pd-dsh'on-al),  a. 
Founded  or  based  on  supposition;  hypo- 
thetical; supposed.  '  Knowledge  of  future 
things  .  .  .  not  abaolute  but  only  supposi- 
iwn/aX*    South. 

BnppogltltUraB  (sup-pos'l-tish'^us).  a, 
[L.  9uppo§itUiui,  false,  fraudulently  sub- 
stituted, from  suppono,  tu|>!pe«i(ttm,  to 
place  under,  to  substitute  fraudulently— 
tub,  tmder,  and  pono,  to  place.  In  mean- 
ing 2  the  word  has  been  influenced  by  «u|>- 
pote,]  1.  Put  by  trick  in  the  place  or  char- 
acter belonging  to  another;  not  genuine; 
counterfeit;  aiL  a  «ui>fwti(<(iou«  child;  asup- 
po$Uiiiout  writing. 

There  is  a  Latin  treatise  among  the  nt^^titiH»ut 
pieces  ascribed  to  Athanaslus.       Bp.  Wattrland, 

S.t  Founded  ou  supposition;  hypothetical; 
supposed. 

Some  alterations  in  the  globe  tend  rather  to  the 
benefit  of  the  earth  and  itt  productions  than  their 
destruction,  as  all  these  sufposUitious  ones  mani- 
fesdy  would  do.  H^oodward. 

8upp0iltltl0llg]7(sup-poz'i-tlsh''us-liX  adv. 

1.  In  a  supposititious  manner:  spuriously. 
8.  ^rpotbetically ;  by  supposition.  SirT. 
Herbert. 

SuppoiltltloiiineM(suppox'i-tish''ua-nesX 
n.    The  state  of  being  supposititious. 

SapposltlTe  (supporitivX  a.  Supposed; 
including  or  implying  supposition.  'A 
tuppotitiv0  intimation  and  an  express  pre- 
diction.'   Bp.  Ptarmm. 

Suppoiltlye  (snp-poz'i-tivX  n.  A  word 
denoting  or  implying  supposition,  as  if, 
granted,  provided,  and  such  like. 

The  *mff»sMt>es  denote  connexion,  but  assert  not 
actual  existence.  Hmrri*. 

Slipp0flltlT6l7(sup-poz'i-tlv-UXadiiL  With, 
by,  or  upon  supposition. 

The  unreforroed  sinner  may  have  some  hope  tttp- 
P«sihfvety  if  he  do  change  and  repent :  the  honest 
penitent  may  hope  positively.  Hmmmond, 

BuppoiltOTy  (sup-poxl-to-riX  n.  In  mtd, 
fa)  a  body  introduced  into  the  rectum,  there 
to  remain  and  dissolve  gradually  in  order 
to  procure  stools  when  clysters  cannot  be 
administered.  (^)  A  plug  to  hold  back 
luemorrhoidal  protrusions. 

Supposnret  (sup-pdz'llrX  n.  Supposition; 
hypothesis.    Hudunxu. 

Suppreu  (sup- pros'),  v.t.  fL.  mpprimo, 
tuppreuum—ntS,  under,  and  premo,  pret- 
tuin,  to  press.]  1.  To  overpower  and  crush; 
to  subdue ;  to  put  down ;  to  quell ;  to  de- 
stroy; as,  to  tuppreu  a  revolt,  mutiny,  or 
riot;  to  suppress  opposition. 

Every  rebellion,  when  it  is  supprtsttd,  makes  the 
subject  weaker  and  the  government  wronger. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

2.  To  keep  in;  to  restrain  from  utterance  or 
vent;  as,  to  tuppreu  sighs. 

Wen  didst  thou,  Richard,  to  tuff  rut  thy  voice. 

Slutk. 
8.  To  retain  without  disclosure;  to  conceal; 
not  to  tell  or  reveal;  as,  to  «upprne  evidence. 

She  ntffrtstts  the  name,  and  this  keeps  him  bi  a 
pleasing  suspense  W,  Browne. 

4.  To  retain  without  communication  or  mak- 
ingpublic;as,  tojrupprettaletter;  to  suppress 
amanuscript— 6.T0  hinder  from  circulation; 
to  stop;  to  stifle;  as,  to  wupprett  a  report.— 
0.  To  stop  by  remedial  means;  to  restrain ;  as. 
to  siAppress  a  diarrtiQea,  a  hemorrhage,  and 
the  like.- Stn.  To  repress,  crush,  subdue, 
quell,  put  down,  overtorow.overpower, over- 
whelm, restrain,  retain,  conceal,  stifle,  stop, 
smother. 

SappreSMT  (sup-pres'irX  n.  One  that  sup- 
presses; a  suppressor. 

SoppresslUe  (sup-pres'i-bn.  a.  Capable  of 
being  suppressed  or  concealed. 

SappreMlon  (snp-pre'shon).  n.  [L.  tuppret- 
tio,  tupprettionit.  See  Suppress.]  L  The 
act  of  suppressing,  crushing,  or  destroying, 
or  the  state  of  being  supprMsed,  destroyed, 
quelled,  and  the  like;  as,  the  tuppreuum  of 
a  riot,  insurrection,  or  tumult  *  A  magnifi- 
cent society  for  the  tupprettion  of  vice.' 
Carlyle.—i.  The  act  of  retaining  from  utter- 
ance, vent,  or  disclosure;  coui^ment ;  as, 
the  tupprettion  of  truth,  of  reports,  of  evi- 
dence, and  the  like.  'The  tupprettion  or 
subtle  hinting  of  minor  details.  Dr.  Caird. 
8.  The  retaining  of  anything  from  public 
notice;  as,  the  tupprettion  of  a  letter  or 
any  writing. 
You  may  depend  upon  a /•(^t^fwrMM  of  these  verses. 

A  The  stoppage,  obstruction,  or  morbid  re- 
tention of  discharges;  as,  the  fin)presfum  of 
urine,  of  diarrhoea,  or  other  discharge.— 
ft.  In  gram,  or  eompotiHon,  omission ;  ellip- 
sis; aa,  the  tupprtmon  of  a  word  or  words 


in  a  sentence,  as  when  a  person  says,  *  This 
is  my  l>ook,'  instead  of  saying  '  This  book  is 
my  book.' 

Supprostlye  (sup-pres'ivX  a.  Tending  to 
suppress;  subduing;  concealing. 

lohnson  gives  us  exfrustv*  and  efprtisivt,  but 
neither  tm^ressHm  nor  suffrtsshH,  though  proceed- 
ing as  obviously  from  their  respective  sources. 

Snvari. 

Suppreisor  (sup-pres'Ar),  n.  \\^\  One  who 
suppresses;  one  who  subdues;  one  who  pre- 
vents utterance,  disclosure,  or  commimica- 
tion. 

Suppurate  (sup'pQ-rit).  n.i.  pret  &.  pp.  fuj>- 
purtUed;  ppr.  tuppurating.  [L.  tuppuro, 
tuppuratum—tub,  and  put.  purit,  matter. ) 
To  generate  pus;  as,  a  Doil  or  abscess  tup- 

jmratet. 

Sappurate  (sup^pft-rit),  v.t  To  cause  to 
suppurate.    Arbuthnot.    [Rare.] 

SnppUTatlon  (sup-pa-r&'8hon)j«.  L.  tup- 
puratio.  See  SupPURATB.]  L  The  process 
of  producing  purulent  matter,  or  of  forming 
pus,  as  in  a  wound  or  abscess.— 2.  The  mat- 
ter produced  by  suppuration. 

SQppnratlye  (sup'partt-iv), a.   [Fr.  stip- 

puratif.  See  SUPPURATE.]  Tending  to  sup- 
purate; promoting  suppuration. 

In  different  cases,  inflammation  win  bear  to  be 
called  adbeyive,  or  serous,  or  h«inorrha|ric  or  /m/> 
punUive.  Dr.  P.  M.  Lmtkam. 

Suppuratlye  (Bup'pa-rftt-ivl  n.  A  medi- 
cine that  promotea  suppuration. 

If  the  inflammation  be  gone  too  far  towards  a  sop* 
puration,  then  it  must  be  promoted  with  sttpfurm' 
ttuet,  and  opened  by  incision.  IVuemam, 

Snppatatet  (sup'patftt).  v.t  [See below.] 
To  reckon ;  to  compute. 

Supputatlont  (sup-pa-tft'shonX  n.  [L  sup- 
putatio,  tuppulanokit,  from  tupputo^  to 
reckon— fftio,  under,  and  puto,  to  reckon.] 
Beckoning;  account;  computation.  *The 
tuppiitetion  of  time. '    Holder . 

Supputet  (sup-pOtO,  v.t  [Fr.  suppvler. 
See  above]  To  reckon ;  to  compute;  to  im- 
pute. 'Stand  free  from  this fuj>pii(ed  shame.' 
Drayton. 

Supra-  (sA'pra).  A  Latin  preposition  signi- 
fying above,  over,  or  beyond,  and  used  as  a 
prefix  much  in  the  same  way  as  tuper. 

Supra-axUlary  (sfl-pra-aks'illa-ri). a.  In 
6o2.  growing  above  the  axil ;  inserted  above 
the  axil,  as  a  peduncle.    See  Suprafoua- 

OEOUS. 

SupracUlaryCsfl-pra-siri-a-ri),  a.  [L  tupra. 
above,  over,  and  eUium,  eyebrow.  ]  Situated 
above  the  eyebrow. 

Supra-OOltalCsA-pra-kos'talXa.  [Prefix  su- 
pra, and  cosCoi.]  Lying  above  or  upon  the 
ribs;  aa,  the  «upracof(a<  muscles,  which 
raise  the  ribs. 

Supra-oretaooous  (sa'pra-kr6-t&"shus),  a. 
In  geeL  a  term  applied  to  certain  deposits 
lying  above  the  cretaceous  formation,  or  of 
more  recent  origin  than  the  chalk. 

Supra -dooompound  (sa'pra-dd-kom"- 
pound),a.  More  than  decompound;  thrioe 
compound.— A  tupra^eeompound  leaf,  in 
6ot  a  leaf  in  which  a  petiole,  divided 
several  times,  connects  many  leaflets,  each 
part  forming  a  decompound  leaf. 

SuprafoUaoeoui  (sa'praf6-lii''shusX  a. 

ili.  supra,  above,  over,  and  folium,  a  leaf.  ] 
u  boL  inserted  into  the  stem  above  the 
leaf  or  petiole,  or  axil,  as  a  peduncle  or 
flower. 

SuprafbUar  (sft-pra-f61i-6r),  a.    [L  tupra, 
above,  and /oitum,  a  leaf.]    In  6ot  growing 
upon  a  leal 
Supralapsarlan  (sfi'pra-lap-s&''ri-an).  fi. 

iL.  »upra,  above,  over,  and  laptut,  a  fall  J 
n  theol.  one  who  maintains  that  God,  an- 
tecedent to  the  fall  of  man  or  any  know- 
ledge of  it,  decreed  the  ai>o8tasy  and  all  its 
consequences,  determining  to  save  some 
and  condemn  others,  and  that  in  all  he  does 
he  considers  his  own  glory  only. 

Supxmlapsarlan  (sQ^pra-lap.sft''rianX  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Supralapsarians  or 
to  their  doctrines. 

Supralapsarlaulsm  (sfi'pra-lap-sft''ri-an- 
ixm),  n.  The  doctrine  or  system  of  the  Su- 
pralapsariana 

Supralapsary  (s&pra-lap'sarri). n.  and  a. 
Supralapsarian. 

Supralunar  (s&-pra-lil'n6rX  a.  |L.  tupra. 
above,  and  tuna,  the  moon.]  Ltt.  beyond 
the  moon ;  hence,  very  lofty ;  of  very  great 
height 

Supramundaiia  (s&-prm-mun'd&nX  a.  [L. 
tupra,  above,  and  mundut,  the  wortd.  ] 
Being  or  situated  above  the  world  or  above 
our  system;  celestial  '  In  the  fonn  of  Ood, 
clothed  with  all  the  majesty  and  glory  of 
the  «t4»ramimdans  life.'    Hallyuteu. 


^  Sc  loth;     g.  go;      J,  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     th,  CAen;  th,  <Ain;     w,  wig;    wh,  isAig;    xh,  axure.~8ee  Kmr. 


SUPBAMATUKALISH 


.___ ,ia-pi»ii»t'a.™i-i«u). 

3se  SD  FIRM  ITU  BALDN. 

SttpnuimtnnJUt<ia-pn-iunk-nJ-lit>.  Sm 


BnpraoodplUl  (■a'pn-ok-dp^t-ilX  o.    In 

anal.  >bt)T«  tii«  PCclpuL 
Sapn-OTblUl(ia-pn-Dr^it-al),a,  Is> 

being  iboTB  (li«  orbit  of  lbs  era. —  3  . 

ortilat  arUry,  u  uterr  lent  oU  by  Ibe 

opbUuliDlo,  iXtaig  the  euperlor  wall  of  tlw 

BmimrOrtAttrj,  Biipis-oHlltftr  <ta>prs- 
o^ilt-i-rl.  ■Q-prB-oi^t-tr;.  a.  Smuw  m  5u- 
pr^-ortitaL 

SopraprotMt  (•Q-pn-pre'tat),  n.  In  lau, 
ID  uceptucc  of  K  bill  b)f  *  third  penon, 
Kflcr   protoil  for  non-acceptuica   bj  the 


l1  (ifl-pnt-rfiul).  a.     [L.  rupra. 

la  niul.  illiiateil  abdn  the  IddnevL—^u- 
yrarvttai  eaptuUt.  two  mlnutQ,  j'eltowlili, 
trUHKUlir.  Elandalu'  bodlei  wblch  eilit, 
one  u  the  troui  portloD  of  the  upper  end 
of  eich  kldoaj.    Tbalr  txtet  (uucuoni  are 

SopiAKApnlary,  SaprMCUiUaT  (ifl-pn- 
»k»p'0-l»-ri,  lO-pr*  ikip'a-liij.a.  [L  »upfa. 


ielng'ibofa  the  •apuii. 


1.  [Lmpra, 


iplue  or  ridge  of  the  uapnla  or  iboulden 

SupntTlMoDt  ( la-pn-Tl'zhoii  X  n.  Super- 
TiiioD.    '  A  BOTere  rupravinonj  lad  uilmed' 

Bnprvrnll^  (la-prm-Tul'gtr).  a.  Being 
nboTE  the  TUlnr  or  common  people.  [Km  ] 

■npntnaq'  (•a-pnm'a-ii ).  n.  (See  Su- 
PRniI.1    Tho  •tale  of  being  lUprenig  ot  In 


—Papal  laprtntact,  tb*  aathoritj.  leglila 

eierclied  onr  tlie  dhnrchei  of  BniliDd 
BcotliDd.  and  Irelud  ddUI  tbg  middle  o 
the  ilileenlh  ccntucr,  when  It  wai  ibo: 
lihed.  and  which  >till  contlnoei  to  be  mon 
^  m  recofnlied  in  aU  coontiiea  whou  in 


buid  exerelMt  over  the  Church  of  Knglao 
u  behig  tile  rapreme  head  on  earth  of  tli 
chnrch.    Thia  authoritT  1>  not  legitlalli 


ledEBil  lupremc  head  ol  the  church  In  IBK; 
mmT  thla  lupremacj  wai  conflnned  b»  par- 
liament to^lni.  III!  helra.  and  lucceaun. 
Iilnge  ol  thla  realm,  la  I6».— OaiA  qf  n- 
vremorv.  In  Qreat  Britain,  an  oath  denvlng 
(he  auprenwcy  of  the  pope  in  ecclcilaiElcal 
ur  temporal  alfaln  Id  thu  realm.  It  waaby 
many  etitutei  required  to  be  talien.  along 
with  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  of  ablun- 

Hlrea  lor  ofllce,  tCc, ;  bat  a  neatly  modlfli 


laprim"),*  (L  «iprtiBt«,  from 
mpirai.  •noie.  upper,  higher,  from  luper. 
8ee  atiPiB  I  1.  Hlgheit  in  authority;  hold- 
ing the  h^heat  place  in  government  or 
pDwer.  'Sin  which  la  the  hlghett  degree  of 
treaaon  againit  the  ntprtfrne  uulde  and  Mon- 
arch ol  the  whole  world.'    Hoolrer. 


%.  Highest  or  moat  eitren: 
greateit  pouible;  ntmoit;      .     . 
orwiidom:  aDmetilnu  Joined  to  worde  with 


alathu  ol  two  permanen!    .   ._ 

the  Hiah  Cnirt  of  Juttiu  and  the  Co 

Bnpnoiulr  ( ia-pr«iu1i ),  ade.  1.  With  the 
higheat  aothorl^;  as,  he  rulea  nprenufy. — 
S.  In  the  bigbeat  degree ;  to  the  utnoit  ei- 
tent.  'The  itandng  chemlat  in  hli  golden 
ilewi  (upremdv  bleat '    Fitpt. 

Bui-  (ttA  A  prefix  from  die  Ffench.  c«d- 
tracted  from  L.  wvper,  and  algnlfying  over, 
alMve.  beyond,   upon.     It  >■  lomeUmet 

Snni  (tefn\  n.    [At.J   a  chapter  of  the 


•ur  on  or  upon,  and  addUi 
added  or  appended,  aa  to  i 


Auurance.  Shot, 
Bni-Micria  (itr-an'kr*). 

|Fr.)   In  Aer.  a  term  an. 

pilea  to  a   croaa  with 

donble  anchor  flnltea  at 

each  termination. 
SunttU-ratO.n.  CoarH 

ne'lKhhSuS^  .3 
il,    fii  the  Bombay      cnuxi 


Ba(eir^ta),n.     [Prellii 


half  the  ipiin. 

BorbBtsI  (atr-htfVe.t  pret.  A  pp.  inriniltd; 
ppr.  mrbatinff.  [Fr.  awaltiv.jjp  aoAatu, 
from  teb.  L.  telu.  a  sole,  and  rr.  battre,  to 


Chalkr  lud  llHtbl 

±  To  fatigue  by 


SoillMtt  1  {Itt-biVX  V.  L    Same  aa  Surbati. 

Bnrbad  Mr-bed'),  e  (.  pret.  &  pp  lurbtddtd: 
ppt.  (urMddin^r.  [Freninr,  and  ^ed.)  To 
aet  edgewlie,  a>  a  atone ;  that  if,  in  a  po^- 

Burbatl  (aer-bef),  ni.  and  a.    Hurbatedj 

r-i*tT.  e  (  pret  (ureeowd;  ppr. 


■X  from  prefli  nir.  and 

vx.  a  •urceaalng.  a  giving  up. 
*r  portion  of  the  word  wai  early 


Time  that  then 

made  of  thii  Im . 

writing. '    Boom.    [Obaoleti 


SnrdutTfa  (i^r-cbhr]'),  v.  t  put  ±  pp.  nir- 
eJtarged;  ppr.  aureSarginff.  (PreDK  nr,  over. 
aadcfUfyg.)  l.Tooverload;  loorerbDrden; 
aa.  to  lureAan^  ■  beut  or  •  ddp;  to  mr- 

Vnil  Kwl  TKHacd.  H  McUilttilir rnao  rin, 

E.  Id  lau,  Ifi)  to  orenlock ;  eapeelxllj7'to 
put  more  cattle  into.aa  a  common,  than  the 

CgrtDD  ha*  «  right  to  do.  or  mon  than  the 
nbaga  will  iuataln.  {b)  In  tgvitj/,  to  ahow 
u  omluian  In.  *•  In  an  accooDt,  for  which 
credit  ought  to  have  been  glvea.  Stont.  — 
&  To  overchaiBc ;  to  make  an  extra  chug* 

Bultoiliva  (lii'chltii).  n.  I.  A  charge  or 
load  above  another  charge;  hence,  an  eices- 
live  load  orburden^  a  load  greater  than  caa 
be  well  borne. 


^(iclMTnMlta 


t.In  low,  (a)  nneitia  charge  made  hyaa 
aon  upon  nich  ae  neglect  to  make  a  uih 
return  of  the  taiei  to  whleh  they  are  UnbU. 
(A)  Id  tquitf,  the  ahowlng  ol  an  omladOD  In 

an  account  for  which  credit  ought  to  have 
Ivenglien.— SurcAnrnanif/aJivtMtmi.  In 
taking  accounti  In  the  Court  ol  Chanearr 
■  lurcAaTpe  ii  applied  to  the  balance  ol  the 
whole  account,  and  luppoiea  credlta  (o  be 
omitted  which  ou^t  to  be  allowed ;  and  ■ 


laUeoi 


■tand  right— 5iir- 


i  bell.  ]    t.  A  belt,  bMid. 


Inrdtunr  (atrchitrl'tr).  n.  1.  On*  that 
overloada  or  oventocka  — t.  Sorchaiia  of 
lonat  {which  lee). 

InrdBXla  (•«i'alng-g1),  n.  [O.  Ft.  nutangU, 
preflxaHr{E:L  j<rivr.npon\andLeiivt>JK>ia, 

-lythlnglaid 


of  &igland  bind  their  caaaocki. 
B«rCln*l«(»*r-llnr'glX'".    Tofurnanwun 

a  kurcuigle ;  to  una  or  attach  with  a  mr- 

cingle.     '  Each  homely  groom   .   .   .  mr- 

etngUd  to  a  galled  hackney'a  hide,'     Aa. 

Ball. 
SurClel  (>£r^),  n.    [L.  tureHliu.  a  yonw 

twig  or  branch!    A  little  ihool.  alwIrTi 

■acker.     'Bongha  a 

ahape.'    air  J\  Bra 
BnroMt(a«r%U),  n. 


d  lurrtn  ol  the  lainB 
IFnfliiur-L  np*r. 


and  lonrtMnlli 
centuries  aad 
even  lattf .   ^ 

ahowlng  a  gnat 
Tarlotyofloim*. 
abort  or  long.— 
1     A    Und    at 


protect  It  Iran 
in  Innit.  nnallf 


not,  meve;      tube.  tab.  bull;      oO,  pound;       0,  Se.  abuo*;       J,  Bo.  ffy. 
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SURFACE 


tlic 


To 


for  th«  purpose  of  disdacnidiing  the 
aatkwii  terrtag  under  the  banner  of 

it  (ate^krteX  n.  [O.Fr.  turcrex, 
tmtoitt.  Ml  oTergrowth— prefix  tur,  over, 
aod  L.  csrwMp.  orgMtr*^  (o  grow.]  AbandAot 
or  esoeeeiTe  growth  or  iDcreaee. 

trrruut  gt9w  to  creM,  ns  forced  them  at  last 
aaocher  toil,  as  bee*  do  when  ther  cast. 

t  (iAr1n<>).  n.  [Prefix  mr,  o?er. 
•ad  rr.  crut,  e  growth.]  Additional  collec- 
ttoo:  aanBentatlon.  'Retamiog  with  a 
wmrenm  off  tbeee  roleoeUo  vapoart  that  are 
eaUodhTpochondnaad.*    WoUon. 

SBTOilaMt  (tATlrii-Ut).  V.  (.  [L.  ittreulo,  tur- 
eulmtum,  from  twrcului,  a  young  twig  or 
•hoot  1    To  prune 

toreiUAtUmt  (aAr-kft-U'shonX  n.  Act  of 
prwniog     Sir  T.  BrowfU. 

•oreiilot^  Soroaloiii  (lAricfl-idf.  rti^a- 

t«»X  «.    [See  below.]    In  hot  bekig  foU  of 
■booto  or  twlA 

•oxcahll  (eAricft-laaX  n.  pL  SoTOnll  (sArlca- 
nX  [Li  In  6ot  any  little  branch  or  twig; 
asplied  oy  LInnBua  particniarly  to  the  stem 
nc  woeiea.  or  the  ahoot  which  bean  the 


_  (■^•ku'rentX  a.  In  hot  a  term 
applied  to  a  leafy  expantion  mnning  np  the 
•tem:  the  opponte  of  dMurrvnt 

■vrd  (etodX  m^  [L.  funfui.  deaf.]  l.t  Not 
havtaf  the  tenae  of  hearing;  deaf.  '  A  turd 
and  aarleee  generation  of  men.  ttnpid  unto 
an  tBetmctton.'  Sir  T.  Browne.— %\  Un- 
heard. *5iird  modee  of  articalation.'  Ken- 
riek.  —  &  In  matk,  not  capable  of  being  ex- 
preewil  in  rational  nnmben;  as,  a  turd  ex- 
pr^Milon,  quantity,  or  number.  See  the  noun. 
4  la  fktnetice,  uttered  with  breath  and  not 
with  Toloe ;  devoid  of  oroper  Tocality  r  not 
aooaai;  tooeleee;  tpeciflcaUy,  a  term  applied 
to  the  hard  mute  oonaonants  of  the  alpha- 
bet.   See  the  noun. 

Sttrd(aAfdX  n.  1.  In  math,  an  irrational  qnan- 
ttty ;  a  quantity  whidi  la  incommensurable 
to  mlty.  Or.  a  turd  denotea  the  root  of 
aoy  qnaattty,  when  that  quanti^  is  not  a 
ooMiate  power  of  the  dimension  required 
by  ina  index  of  the  root  Hence,  the  roots 
of  e»eh  quantities  cannot  be  expressed  by 
mtfaiMsl  mtmbersL    Thus  the  square  root  of 

l(or  V^  the  cube  root  of  4  ( v^),  the  fourth 

mot  of  7  ( v^>  ^>  •  'ure  surds,  for  they  can- 
ooC  bo  cxpreMed  by  rational  numbers.— 
1  la  fkometiet,  a  consonantal  sound  uttered 
with  breath  and  not  with  voice;  a  non- 
eaoaat  eonaonant;  a  hard  check;  aa,  p,  /.  «, 
C  Ir,  aa  opposod  to  fr,  «,  i;  d,  g,  which  are 
ostlad  aofi  checks,  flats,  or  sonants. 

•■rdftlt  CsAr'dall  a.    Surd. 

S«lidl]l7T  (sAr'cU-niX  *>.    A  corrupt  form  of 


He  thai  cats  oochtnf  hot  a  rad-herrtnff  to-day 
vJkal  ac'cr  be  brotled  for  the  derail  rasher :  a  pilcher. 
i  a  sttf^tmv.  aa  olive  i  that  I  may  be  a  ptailo- 
'  tonaortal  afterwards.    Bmu.  Or  Fl. 


dltasXn.  [L  SeeSURD.]  Deaf- 

bardneas  of  hearing. 

•oxdttirt  (ste^di-tiX  fL  deafness. 
•on  (snAO.  •-  [ PV.  rdr,  0.  Fr.  «ti«r,  «ei2r,  Pr. 
m§mr,  from  L  teeurut,  unctmoemed,  secure 
— «,  apart,  and  euro,  care.  This  is  tbere- 
km  the  same  word  as  teewrt.]  L  Perfectly 
oonfldetnt  or  undoubting;  certainly  knowing 
aad  beUcviaff ;  implicitly  trusting ;  unques- 
"  cnc  *  having  no  fear  of  being  deceived, 
lintod,  or  of  being  found  at  fault; 
td  oae'a  facts,  position,  or  the  like ; 
fnOy  pwinadad. 

t  them  both: 

and  ruess'd  that  it  was  she ; 
sot  surt  of  it.        SkaJk. 


HmW 


always  when  you  doubt  your  sense ; 
dtoofh  tmre,  with  seeming  dlflkience. 

1  CarCaia  to  find  or  retain;  as,  to  be  twre  of 
■aeoaa;  to  be  ntre  of  life  or  health.— 8.  Fit 
or  worthy  to  be  depended  on ;  capable  of 
prvdacing  the  dcatred  effect  or  of  fulfilling 
ttto  v«qalait«  eoaditions;  certain  not  to  dis- 
•xpectation;  not  liable  to  failure, 
unfailing;  firm;  stable; 
certain;  infallible, 
ly  of  the  Lord  to  surt.  V%,  six.  7. 
t  wtok  foiv  hovsas  ewift  and  imtv  of  foot.     SkaJk. 

friend,  aecds  no  defence : 
(sard  b  innocence.    XMOfmmPM. 


simA. 


the  forest  to  not  three 

itot,  we  are  stirt  enoi^^fa. 


;  engaged  to  marry. 

«anv  to  Daiae  Elisabeth  Lucy,  and 
Cod.  Sir  T.  M»rt. 


—To  he  ture  or  be  ture,  without  doubt;  cer- 
tainly; as,  will  you  go?  To  6e  ture,  I  shaU. 
(Colloq.  ]—To  make  ture,  (a)  to  make  certain: 
to  secure  so  that  there  can  be  no  failure  of 
the  purpose  or  object 

Give  dliiKence  to  tmaJke  your  calUng  and  election 
lurt.  2  Pet.  L  ta 

Me  bade  me  make  ntrt  of  the  bear,  before  I  seU 
hto  skin.  Sir  Jt.  L'Estrang*. 

A  peace  cannot  fall,  provided  we  mak*  ture  of 
Spain.  .Sir  IK  Ttmflt. 

(&)t  To  make  fast  by  betrothal ;  to  betroth. 
'She  that's  madit  ture  to  him  die  loves  not 
well'  C»l|^niM.— Aire  OS  a  mm,  unfailingly 
or  absolutely  certain.  [Ck>lioq.]— Sth.  Cer- 
tain.unfailing.  Infallible,  firm,  stable,  steady, 
secure,  safe,  confident,  positive. 
Sore  (shdrX  adv.  Certainly;  without  doubt; 
doubtless. 

SMrr,  upon  the  whole,  a  bad  author  deserves  better 
usage  tiian  a  bad  critic.  Ftf*. 

'TU  pleasant,  turt.  to  see  one's  name  in  print. 

Byrom. 

Bnrtbyt  (shOrl>iX  **.    Same  as  SuretSy. 

SurefbOtad  (shdi'fut-edX  a.  Not  liable  to 
stumble,  slide,  or  fall;  having  a  firm,  secure 
tread;  as.  tL.tur^ooted  horse.  *  Surefooted 
griefs,  solid  calamities.'    O.  Herbert 

8iiridy(shbrliXade.  L  Certainly;  Infallibly; 

undoubtedly. 

In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt 
surtfjf  die.  Gen.  li.  17. 

And  surtly  as  I  Uve.  I  an  a  maid.       Shmk. 

He  that  created  something  out  of  nothing,  turtly 
can  mise  great  things  out  of  smalL  Scuth. 

1  Firmly;  stably;  safely;  securelv.  'That 
Imayturefy  keep  mine  oath.'    Shaik. 

He  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh  surtij. 

Prov.  X.  o. 
Surely  is  often  used  with  a  certain  intensive 
force  not  easy  to  define,  but  sometimes 
nearly  equivalent  to  an  interroaative  clause; 
as,  WLTtly  vou  do  not  think  so  (ayou  do  not 
think  so,  do  you  7);  or  expressing  a  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  speaker ;  ss.  turtly  he  can- 
not have  been  so  wicked.  It  is  often  nearly 
equivalent  to  verily,  of  a  truth. 

Suretjr,  I  think  you  have  charms.        Shmk. 

Sttreiy,  sHrely,  slumber  U  more  sweet  than  toil,  the 

»nore 
Than  lab«>ur  in  the  deep  midK>cean.  wind  and  wave 

and  oar.  Tennyson. 

Sorementit  n.  Security  for  payment  Chau- 
cer. 

SnranesB  (shOr'nesX  n.  The  state  of  being 
sure  or  certain;  certainty. 

He  diverted  himself  with  the  speculation  of  the 
seed  of  coral ;  and  for  more  surtntst  he  repeats  it 

ir»odw<»rd. 
SuroibTt  (sh5rxl>iX  n.    [From  eure,  on  type 
of  rudesfry.]    One  who  may  be  surely  de- 
pended on.    'Old  ewreikyet  to  serve  for  all 
turns.*    Coryat 
Sliretillllp(8httr'tl-shipXn.  Same  as  Sursfy- 

sAtp. 

He  that  hateth  turttishtp  to  sure.     Prov.  xL  ts. 

SnretF  (shdr'tiX  n.  [Fr.  eureU.  See  SURX.  ] 
L  Certsinty;  indubitableness. 

Know  of  a  turHy,  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger 
in  a  land  that  to  not  theirs.  Gen.  xv.  13. 

8.  Security;  safety. 

Yet  for  the  more  surtty  they  looked  round  about. 

Sir  P.  Sidnty. 

8.  That  which  makes  sure,  firm,  or  certain ; 
foundation  of  stability;  ground  of  security. 

Myself  and  ail  the  angelic  host  .  .  .  our  hapoy  state 
Hold,  as  you  yours,  while  our  obedience  holos; 
On  other  surtty  none.  MUton, 

4.  Evidence;  ratification;  confirmation. 

She  calTd  the  saints  to  surtty 
That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  ftnger. 
Unless  die  gave  it  to  yourself.  Sh»k. 

6.  Security  against  loss  or  damage;  security 
for  payment 

There  remains  unpaid 
A  hundred  thousand  more,  in  surety  of  the  which 
One  part  of  Aqultain  to  bound  to  us.  Skak. 

0.  In  law,  one  bound  with  and  for  another 
who  is  primarily  liable,  and  who  Is  called 
the  princifwl ;  one  who  enters  into  a  bond 
nr  recognizance  to  answer  for  another's  ap- 
pearance in  court,  or  for  his  payment  of  a 
debt  or  for  the  performance  of  some  act, 
and  who.  in  case  of  the  principal's  failure, 
is  compellable  to  pay  the  debt  or  damages ; 
a  bondsman;  a  baiL 

He  that  to  surtty  for  a  stranger  shall  smart  for  it 

Prov.  xL  15. 
Hence^7.  A  substitute;  a  hostage.— •Survfy 
mf  the  peace,  the  acknowledgment  of  a  bond 
to  the  sovereign,  taken  by  a  competent 
Judge  of  record,  for  keeping  the  peace.  A 
ma^trate  or  a  justice  of  the  peace  may 
bind  all  those  to  keep  the  peace  who  make 
afhtiy,  or  contend  together  with  hot  and 


angry  words,  or  go  about  with  unlawful 
weapons  or  attendance  to  the  terror  of  the 
people.  So  if  a  private  roan  has  just  cause 
to  fear  that  another  will  bum  his  house,  or 
do  him  a  corporal  Injury,  or  will  procure 
others  to  do  so,  he  may  demand  surety  of 
the  peace  against  such  person,  and  every 
justice  of  the  peace  Is  bound  to  grant  It  u 
satisfied  that  the  person  has  good  grounds 
for  the  application. 

Surety  (shtti'tiX  v.t  To  guarantee;  to  be 
bail  or  security  for. 

The  ieweller  that  owes  the  ring  to  sent  for 
And  ne  shall  surety  roe.  Skak. 

Soretyilllp  (shttr'tl-shipX  n.  The  state  of 
being  surety :  the  obligation  of  a  person  to 
answer  for  the  debt,  fault  or  non-periorm- 
ance  of  another,  and  to  make  good  any  loss 
occasioned  thereby. 

Bnrf  (8«riX  n-  [Origin  doubtful  Perhapa 
from  O.Fr.  turjlot,  the  rising  of  billow  upon 
billow— sur.  above,  and  JM,  a  wave.  In 
meaning  2  the  origin  is  no  doubt  different] 

1.  The  swell  of  the  sea  which  breaks  upon 
the  shore,  or  upon  sandbanks  or  rocks.  — 

2.  In  agri.  the  bottom  or  conduit  of  a  drain. 
[Local] 

SurfkLOe  (sAr'f&sXn.  [Fr.  turfaee,  from  ttir, 
upon,  and  /ace,  or  dlrectlv  from  L.  tuper/l- 
eiet.  ]  1.  The  exterior  part  or  any  thing  that  has 
length  and  breadth;  one  of  the  limits  that 
terminates  a  solid;  the  superficies;  outside; 
as,  the  tur/ace  of  the  earth;  the  turf  ace  of 
the  sea;  the  turf  ace  of  a  diamond;  the  tur- 
face  of  the  body:  the  turf  ace  of  a  cylinder; 
an  even  or  an  uneven  turfaee.  Popularlv, 
tttrfaee  is  often  used  to  signify,  not  merely 
the  outside  or  exterior  boundary  of  any  sub- 
stance, but  also  a  certain  thickness  of  the 
exterior  material  part  In  this  way  we 
speak  of  the  turfaee  of  the  earth,  the  tttr- 
face  of  the  soil,  of  taking  off  the  turfaee  of 
anything,  ^kc.— 2.  In  yeom.  a  superficies; 
that  which  has  length  and  breadth  only, 
and  so  distinguished  from  a  line,  which  has 
length  only,  and  from  a  mAid,  which  has 
length,  breadtli,  and  thickness.  The  ex- 
tremities of  a  surface  are  lines,  and  the 
intersections  of  one  surface  with  another  are 
also  linet.—A  plane  tutfaee  is  that  in  which 
any  two  points  being  taken  the  straight  line 
between  them  lies  wholly  in  that  surface. 
—A  surface  which  may  be  cut  bv  a  plane 
through  any  given  point,  so  that  the  line  of 
common  section  of  the  plane  and  surface 
may  be  a  curve,  is  called  a  ettrved  turfaee; 
as  Uie  surface  of  a  sphere,  cylinder,  or  cone. 
Surfaces  are  distinguished  algebraically  by 
the  nature  and  order  of  their  equations, 
llms,  we  have  surfaces  of  the  first  order,  or 
plane  surfaces,  and  surfaces  of  the  second 
order,  or  curved  surfaces.  Surfaces  are  also 
distinguished  by  their  mode  of  generation; 
thus  the  surface  of  a  sphere  is  generated  by 
the  revolution  of  a  senUcircular  arc  about 
the  diameter,  which  remains  fixed.  In 
phytict,  a  surface  Is  supposed  to  be  com- 
p<Med  of  a  number  of  material  particles, 
placed  together  side  by  side,  without  any 
opening  or  interstice  between  them.  Such 
a  surface,  therefore,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
absolutely  destitute  of  thickness,  but  may 
be  regarded  as  a  film  of  matter  whose  thick- 
ness is  indefinitely  small.— 7a6ttlarciir/ae<, 
a  surface  generated  by  a  circle  of  a  given 
radius,  which  moves  with  its  centre  on  a 

Sven  curve,  and  its  plane  at  riaht  angles  to 
16  tangent  of  that  c\xT\e.—R%iUd  turfaee,  a 
surface  described  by  the  motion  of  a  straight 
line,  which  neither  remains  parallel  to  a 
given  line  nor  always  passes  through  a  given 
point,  as  conoidal  surfaces  —  Deee(opaN« 
turfaee.  a  surface  that  can  be  unwrapped 
in  a  plane  without  any  doubling  of  parts 
over  one  another,  or  separation,  as  the  sur- 
faces of  the  cylinder  and  cone.—  Undevelop- 
able turfaee,  a  surface  that  cannot  be  de- 
veloped in  the  plane.— S. Outward  orextemal 
appearance;  what  appears  on  a  slight  or 
casual  view  or  without  examination;  as, 
this  arrangement,  on  the  turfaee,  was  very 
advants^l^us.— 4.  In  fort,  that  part  of  the 
side  which  is  terminated  by  the  fiank  pro- 
longed, and  the  angle  of  the  nearest  bastion. 

Bur&oe  (s^r'f  AsX  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
surface ;  external ;  hence,  superficial ;  spe- 
cious; insincere;  as,  mere  turfaee  politeness 
or  loyalty. 

Surtkoe  (s^r'fisX  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  turfaced; 
ppr.  turfaeing.  L  To  put  a  surface  on,  or 
give  a  surface  to;  specifically,  to  give  a  fine 
surface  t4);  to  make  plain  or  smooth.— 2.  To 
work  over  the  surxaoe  of,  as  ground,  in 
searching  for  gold. 


eh.  5c  iu«*;     g,yo;     j,i6b;      h.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sifiy;     fH.  tAen:  th,  (Mn;     w,  trig;    wh,  wAig;    sh,  axure.— See  Kbt. 
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Surtkoe-ehoek  (sdi^f&i^ukX  n.   A  face- 

Slate  chuck  in  a  lathe  to  which  an  object  is 
sed  for  turning. 

Surfaoe-oondensdr  (rtr'fis-kon-den-iArXn. 
In  tteam-^ngineM,  an  apparatus  bj  which 
•team  from  the  cylinder  ia  condensed.  It 
usually  consists  of  a  large  number  of  brass 
tubes  united  at  their  ends  hw  means  of  a 
pair  of  flat  steam-tight  vessels,  or  of  two 
sets  of  radiating  tubes.  This  set  of  tubes  is 
inclosed  in  a  casing,  through  which  a  sufll- 
cient  quantity  of  cold  water  is  driren.  The 
steam  from  we  exhaust  pipe  is  condensed 
as  it  passes  through  these  tubes,  and  is 
pumped  away  by  the  air-pump. 

Sumoe-gauire  (sdr'f&s-g&JX  n.  An  instru- 
ment for  testing  the  accuracy  of  plane  sur- 
faces. 

Snrfkoe-grub  (s^i^f&s-ffrub).  n.    The  cater- 

!»illar  of  the  great  yellow  underwing  moth 
Triphatna  vronvJba),  When  full  grown  it 
I  nearlv  u  inch  long,  pale  green  with  a 
brownish  tinge,  black  dots,  three  pale  lines 
down  the  back.  It  is  frequently  destructive 
to  the  roots  of  grass,  cabbages,  and  turnips. 

Surfiuse- Joint  (s^r^fas-jolnt),  n.  A  Joint 
uniting  the  ends  or  edg€«  of  metallic  sheets 
or  plates.  They  are  generally  formed  by 
laps  or  flanges,  soldered  or  riveted.  B.  a. 
Knight 

Borlkoeiliail  (sto'fis-man).  n.  In  raU.  a 
person  whose  dnty  it  is  to  keep  the  penna- 
nent  way  In  order. 

Surffetoe-Printliig  (s^r'f&s-print-ing),  n. 
Printing  from  an  Inked  surface,  in  contra- 
distinction to  plaU-printing,  in  which  the 
lines  are  filled  with  ink,  the  surface  cleaned, 
and  the  ink  absorbed  from  the  lines  by  pres- 
sure on  the  plate.  Books,  new8pi4)ers. 
woodcuts,  and  lithographs  are  examples  of 
surfaoe-printlnff.    K  a.  Knight 

SarfjEUBor  (sdr'fas-^rX  n.  l.  A  machine  for 
planing  and  giving  a  surface  to  wood.— 
2.  One  who  digs  for  gold  in  the  surface  soil 

Surfboe-roller  (s^r'ias-rdl-irX  n.    The  en- 

rved  cylinder  used  in  calico-printing.  E. 
Knight 

Suriboe-water  (sftr^fis-w^-t^rX  n.  Water 
which  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  usually  runs  off  into  drains,  sewers,  and 
theUke. 

8urfkoe-workl2i^(s6r'f&s-w6rk-ing),n.  The 
operation  of  diggmg  for  gold  or  other  min- 
erals on  the  top  soil. 

Surf-boat  (sdrrbdt),  n.  A  peculiarly  strong 
and  buoyant  boat  capable  of  passing  with 
safety  through  surf. 

Sorf-daok  (s^rf  duk),  n.  A  species  of  scoter 
{Oidemia  pertpieillataX  about  the  sixe  of  a 
mallard,  rarely  seen  on  the  British  coasts, 
but  frequent  on  the  coasts  of  Labrador, 
Hudson's  Bay.  and  other  parts  of  North 
America.  It  dives  so  swiftly  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  shoot  except  when  on 
the  wing.    Called  also  Sur/seoter. 

Surfeit  (sdi'flt).  n.  [O.Fr.  mrfait,  excess— 
ttir,  over,  and/ai<.  pp.  otfairt,  L.  faeere,  to 
do.  See  Fact,  Fbat.]  l.  Excess  in  eating 
and  drinking:  a  gluttonous  meal  bv  which 
the  stomach  is  overloaded  and  the  digestion 
deranged. 

Now  comes  di«  sick  hour  that  his  sur/tit  made. 

Skak, 

8.  Fulness  and  oppression  of  the  system, 
occasioned  by  excessive  eating  and  drink- 
ing. 

Too  mach  a  tutfeit  breeds,  and  may  oar  cMId  annor; 

These  fat  and  hisdous  meats  do  but  our  stomacns 

cloy.  Drnj^oH. 

8.  Disgust  caused  by  excess;  satiety;  nausea. 

Matter  and  arji^unient  have  been  supplied  abun- 
dantly, and  even  to  surfeit,  on  the  excellency  of  our 
own  government.  Burke. 

Surfeit  (sftr'fltX  v.t  [From  the  noun.]  1.  To 
feed  so  as  to  oppress  the  stomach  and  de- 
range the  functions  of  the  system:  to  over- 
feed so  as  to  produce  sickness  or  uneasiness; 
to  overload  the  stomach  oL 

The  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores.       Shak. 

2.  To  fill  to  satietv  and  disgust;  to  cloy;  as, 
he  twr/eita  us  with  his  eulMries. 
SnrfoltCsAi'fltX  v.i  To  be  fed  till  the  system 
la  oppressed,  and  sickness  or  uneasiness 
ensues. 

They  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  mach,  as 
they  that  starve  with  nothing.  SAaJk, 

Snrfeiter  (s^r'flt-^rX  n.  One  who  surfeits 
or  riots;  a  glutton;  a  reveller.  *  This  amor- 
ous fttr/ntor.'    Shak. 

Surfeit-swelled  (sdr'flt-sweld),  a.  Swelled 
or  tumefied  with  a  surfeit  or  excessive  eating 
and  drinking  or  other  overindulgence.  Shak. 


Surfeit-water  (s6r'flt-w».t«rX  n.  Water  for 

the  cure  of  suifeita    Locke. 
SurfiBl,  t  Surflet  (sdr'fiX  v.  t   To  wash,  as  the 

face,  with  a  cosmetic  supposed  to  have  been 

prepared  from  sulphur. 

She  shall  no  oftener  powder  her  hair,  surfU  her 
cheeks  .  .  .  but  she  shall  as  often  gaxe  on  my  pic- 
ture. Ford. 

Surf-scoter  (s6rf'sk6-tdrX  n.    See  Surf- 

DUOK. 

Surly  (s^r'fl).  a.  Consisting  in  or  abounding 
with  surf;  resembling  sun;  foaming. 

Scarce  had  they  cleared  the  turfy  waves 
That  foam  aroimd  those  frightful  caves. 

ilotre. 
Surge  (s6rJX  n.  [O.Fr.  wwrgton^  mmrgecn,  a 
spring,  a  spouting  up,  from  L.  turgcre,  to 
rise.  See  Sourob.]  l.t  A  spring;  a  foun- 
tain; a  source  of  water— 2.  A  large  wave  or 
billow;  a  great  rolling  swell  of  water. 

He  flies  aloft,  and  with  impetuous  roar. 

Pursues  the  foaming  surges  to  the  shore.  Dryden. 

8.  A  swelling  or  rolling  prominence;  an  un- 
dulation. 

At  what  seemed  its  northern  extremity,  the  hills  of 
Arqua  rose  in  a  dark  cluster  of  purple  pyramids 
.  .  .  two  or  three  smooth  surges  or  inferior  hill  ex- 
tended themselves  about  their  roots.  Ruskin. 

4.  The  act  of  surging,  or  of  heaving  in  an 

undulatory  manner.  —  6.  In  «Au>-frui2dtfijr, 

the  tapered  part  in  front  of  the  whelps. 

between  the  chocks  of  a  capstan,  on  which 

the  messenger  may  surge. 
Surge  (sirjX  v.t.    Aattt  to  let  go  a  portion 

of  a  rope  suddenly:  to  slack  a  rope  up  sud- 

denlv  when  It  renders  round  a  pin,  a  winch, 

windlass,  or  capstan. 
Surge  (s6rjX  v-^  pret  iurged;  ppr.  turging. 

[See  the  noun.]    1.  To  swell;  to  rise  high 

and  roll,  as  waves. 
The  turging  waters  like  a  mountain  rise.  S/enser. 

2.  Naut  to  slip  back;  as,  the  cable  turget. 

Surgeful  (s^rf fulX  a-  Full  of  surges.  'The 
turg^ul  tides.'    Drayton. 

Surgeless  (sdrj  'lesX  a.  Free  from  suiges ; 
smooth;  calm. 

Surgent  (s^r'jentX  a.  [L.  turgens,  turgentis^ 
ppr.  of  surgo,  to  arise,  to  mount  up.]  Lit 
mounting  up.  In  geol.  appellative  of  the 
fifth  of  Prof.  H.  Itoger's  divisions  of  the 
palseozolc  strata  in  the  AppalachiMi  diain, 
corresponding  to  a  certain  extent  with  the 
middle  Silurian. 

Surgeon  (s^r^jun),  n.  [O.  Fr.  iunien,  contr. 
for  ehintrgien,  O.K.  ehirurgeon,  from  "Lehir- 
urgus.  Or.  eheirourgo$,  a  surgeon,  an  oper- 
ating medical  man--Or.  cheir,  the  hand,  and 
ergon,  work.]  One  who  practises  surgery; 
in  a  limited  sense,  one  whose  precession  or 
occupation  is  to  cure  diseases  or  injuries  of 
the  body  by  manual  operation.  In  a  more 
general  sense,  one  whose  occupation  is  to 
cure  disease  or  injury,  whether  by  manual 
operation  or  by  medical  appliances  em- 
ployed externally  or  internally.  See  SUR- 
QBRT. — Royal  College  of  Surgeom  qf  Bng^ 
land,  an  institution  for  the  trainiufl^  exam- 
ination, and  licensing  of  practitlonen  of 
medicine,  dating  its  origin  from  the  vear 
1460.  The  buildings  of  the  collece,  which 
Include  a  museum,  library,  ana  lecture 
theatre,  are  situated  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
London. 

Surgeon-apothecary  (sAr'jun-a-poth'^e-ka- 
riX  n.  One  who  is  both  surgeon  and  i^Mthe- 
caiy. 

Surgeoncy  (s^r'jun-sIX  n.  The  office  of 
surgeon,  as  m  the  armv  or  navy. 

Surgeon-dentist  (s^rjun-den-tlst),  n.  A 
dental  surgeon;  a  qualified  dentist. 

Surgeon-flshCsdr'Jun-flshXn.  An  acanthop- 
terygious  or  spine-finned  fish  of  the  genus 
Acanthums  (A.  chirurgue),  so  called  from 
a  lance-like  spine  on  each  side  near  the  talL 

Surgeonryt  (sdr'jun-ri).  n.  The  practice  of 
a  surgeon;  surgery;  a  surgery. 

Surgery  (s*r'J6r-i).  n.  [For  nirgeonry.] 
1.  The  operative  branch  of  medicine ;  that 
branch  of  medical  science  and  practice 
which  involves  the  perfonnance  of  opera> 
ations  on  the  human  subject,  whether  with 
or  without  Instruments,  as  in  the  curing  of 
wounds  or  lesions,  the  removal  of  injured 
parts  or  morbid  growths,  the  reducing  of 
dislocations,  &c.    llie  department  of  sur- 

Jpery  Is  distinguished  from  that  of  phygie 
nasmuch  as  the  latter  Is  concerned  mamlv 
.with  the  treatment  of  disease  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  drugs  or  other  substances; 
but  the  two  departments  are  apt  to  run  to- 
gether at  certain  points,  and  a  strict  line  of 
demarcation  between  surgery  and  physic 
cannot  be  easily  traced.  They  are  based  on 
the  same  ultimate  princli^es.  and  the  exer- 


cise of  their  different  branches  requires  the 
same  fundamental  knowledge.— S.  A  place 
where  surgical  operations  are  performed,  or 
where  medicines  are  prepared. 

Surglant  (sftr'ti-ant).  a.  In  her.  the  tame  as 
BouaarU  or  Ruing  (which  seeX 

Surgical  (s^jIk-alX  a.  Pertaining  to  sur- 
geons or  surgery;  done  by  means  of  surgery; 
as,  turgieal  instruments;  turgiealoTperwUm. 

SurgFCs^r'jiXa.  Rising  in  surges  or  billowa; 
full  of  surges;  produced  bysuiget.  'O'er 
the  surgy  main.  Pope,  'The  twrgy  mur- 
mura  ox  uie  lonely  sea.'    Keats. 

Surlcate  (sO'ri-k&tX  n.  [NaUve  South  Af- 
rican name.]  The  Ryzaena  Capeneis,  or 
Surieata  Zenik,  a  carnivorous  animal  found 
in  South  Africa,  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  the  common  polecat  and  ferret  It  ia 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  domestic  eat, 
and  when  tamed  is  a  useful  inmate  of  a 
house,  extiipating  rats,  mice,  and  other 
vermin.    Called  also  Zenik. 

Surinam  Bark (sdre-nam' birkX  n.  The 
bark  of  the  Atuiira  inermit,  or  cabbage- 
bark  tree,  a  leguminous  plant  of  the  West 


Surinam  Bark  {Audira  inermit). 

Indies,  with  alternate  pinnate  leaves  and 
terminal  panicles  of  reddish  lilac  flowers. 
It  is  also  called  Worm-bark,  and  is  used  in 
medicine,  especially  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Surlnamlne  (s6-r6-nam'inX  n.  An  alkaloid 
obtained  from  Surinam  bark.  It  is  crystal- 
llxable,  and  forms  crystallixable  salts. 

Surlnam-toad  (sd-r6-nilm't6dX  n.  A  very 
Uffly  batrachian  reptile  of  the  section  Pf- 
pTd»,  infesting  houses  in  Ouiana  and  Suri- 
nam.   See  PiPA. 

Surlntendant  (B6r-ln-ten'dantX  *^  A  su- 
perintendent   C.  Riehardeon.    [Bare.] 

Surlily  (s«rli-liX  adv.  In  a  surly  moroee 
manner. 

Surliness  (s^rli-nesX  n.  The  state  or  qnm- 
lity  of  being  surly;  gloomy  moroseneas; 
crabbed  ill-nature;  as,  the  turtineee  <d  a 
dog.  'To  prepare  and  mollify  the  Spartan 
eurlinem  with  his  smooth  songs  and  odea  * 
Milton. 

Surllngt  (s^rlingX  n.  A  sour  moroae  fd- 
low.    'These  sour  turb'nys.'    Camden. 

SurlOln  (sdrloinX    See  SiRLom . 

Surly  (s£i^X  o-  (Old  form  eirlv  or  «yrly.* 
probably,  as  Wedgwood  thinks,  for  «tr4ft« 
=  magisterial,  arrogant]  l.t  Arrogant; 
haughty.  '  To  grow  proud;  to  take  a  avrfy 
state  upon  him.'  Cotgrave.  —  i.  Gloomily 
morose;  crabbed;  snarling;  sternly  soar; 
with  churlish  ill-nature;  cross  and  rude;  asi 
a  ewrly  fellow;  a  eurly  dog. 

It  would  haye  galled  bis  sur/y  nature. 

3.  Ungracious;  churlish:  said  of  thlngi^ 

It  (Judea)  would  have  lain  in  exile  flrom  the , 
human  community,  ha<(  nr>(  the  drculatloD  of' 
merce  embraced  it.  and  self-interest  secured  it  a  tterly 
and  contemptuous  refard.  y.  Jlmrttntmm. 

4.  Rough ;  dark ;  tempestuous.  '  Now  soften'd 
into  joy  the  turly  storm.'  Thommm.-^ 
6.  Gloomy;  dIsmaL  'That  mrijf  spirit  Me- 
lancholy.'   Shak. 

When  I  am  dead 
Then  you  shall  bear  the  surty  sulks  beH 


Surmark  (s^i^mftrkX  n.  In  Aip^ntUdimg, 
(a)  one  of  the  stations  of  the  rib-bands  and 
nupings  which  are  marked  on  the  tirobcrm. 
See  RiBBAHD-LlNS.  (ft)  A  cleat  temporarily 
placed  on  the  outside  of  a  rib  to  give  a  hold 


F&te,  fir,  fat,  f#Il;       mk,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  mdve;      t&be,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       %  Sc  abune;     S,  Sc  Is|r. 


ts  lh«  rib-buil  bj  wUcb,  thnmgfa  the 
■twn*.  It  la  •appaited  an  Uuitllp-wi]'. 

tnmimi  (Wr-inl-a]).  n.  Sormlu.  -Tbli 
■w*ll«.iuwiHJl'    MUbm. 

SmiIBlM(iftr-nili'Xn.    lO.rr  ..•rmlM.  w- 

"^"to  to"*'"  "^""'  S^""oi  ""' 
L  fvpar,  apon.  «borp,  jmd  mrOrt,  L  miC- 
■m,  loHDil.  to  l«t(ii.  bi  pntfortti,)  L  Ths 
ttaoaibt  or  InugtnUlon  that  •omflUung  nuj' 
la.  Id  irbteb  hovovtu-  thfln  1i  no  cartda  or 
•Ironf  «Tli1«ac«;  ip«cuLaUoii;  coufsctiuv; 


«^*dUj  prlnd  br  t) 
■■■tsbli  lor  ihc  bri 


kI  or  cnmnK'n  turniallct  (V.  wr- 
ki  >iitn«wbftl  luyvT.  bnt  *q(ul  to 
jmoUct  is  dallncr.     It  li  pnttf 

etLSe  todk:      rvB-.     J.  Job;    I 


D  on  ttu  ■odthani  ud  ■outh>wuUni 

-'  (Ur'ma-lotX  IL    (Ft.,  from  laur, 
reddlili- brows,  •ami.  uil  ihuIi^, 

nt  (Jfiu  ilieuiaanui). 
Mr'aimJ.n.  (Pioflxmr,  over  md 


ortglnHll;  dMl)Eniil«d  Docupitluu.  mute, 
pUu  dI  realdence,  or  lome  particular  thing 
or  «T«Dt  Oat  related  to  tbe  ptnon.  Tbui 
Rufiu  ur  nd;  Edmund  Imrnda; 
Kobert  Snntk.  or  the  imiiA;  WLmun  TVr- 
~  uune*  aHm  lo  han  been  [oimi  ' 
adding  tlia  nania  ol  the  father 

produced.  Thiufrom 


..__(»«r-pnt'iil), n.    [8«B0BMas«| 

The  act  of  lurprialnx  or  comlnfl  upon  tud- 
deuly  aod  uueipectedlf.or  the  tute  of  bsliig 


other  dreM  during 

rellgloiu  aerricea.  It  It  k  looM,  BowlDg 
iHtment  ol  IIiwd.  raachlns  almeit  to  the 

dlffenfrom  the  alt  ODlfln  belog  Inllerand 
havlDg  BO  glrdte  nor  embrolderj  at  the  fool 
8iU»lM»d  Mi'pllit),  a.  Weiring  a  nirpllce. 
"The  nupficvil  train.'    Jfoflif. 


.    T.  Wan 


■Biplloe-fM  (•«t'p]li-ft),  n.     A  fee  paid  to 

the  cleisT  for  occB.lon«l  dollet, '— 

tlaini.  marrUjrea,  fnnerali,  A 
flnjplUft  n,    T^.]    A  mrpllcv.     i.nqun>, 
Snrpltu  |>ei'pln>),  n.     [Fr  mjy'w.  froi 

1.  Orerpnu;  that  wtdch  roEoalni  when  m 

i;  th.  Uin: 


n  lou.  the  raelduu 


SnrpluMkCS  (eiruliu- 
mitutaaii  of  gnUD  or 
-anted.— 1.  In  lau.BC 


of  an  eatate  after 


tood*  btvimd  what  It 
nethlngin  tbeplead- 


t.  Id  BceninM,  a  sreater 
in  tbe  obaige  oi  the  at 


, {•»r-prtr'*r),  n.     One  wlw 

Snrprlilllg  (iSr-prtilntX  P' " 

eniprise:  wonderful;  aitonltl 

dlnarr;  of  ■  nature  lo  Mcllti  t—i.^l  .—■ 

aatoulahmeDt :  M.  lurpritinf  braTeir:  nr- 

C'  inff  patience ;  a  n winnp  eacape  Irom 
eer.  —  ITgnderAil.  Aranet.  Autprinnir. 
Curietu.  SeauDdar  WoNbiRruL. 
flnrprliliiKlf  (aer-prliing'lIX  ad*.  !■>  ^ 
iui^ilng  manner  or  degree;  ••,  he  eierted 
bimtell  turpriitngl])  to  aave  tbe  life  of  hla 

BnnrlBliigiMH {■trprli'lDg-De*). n.    flute 
of  nelDg  >urprliln([. 

■nrprlMt  {atrpriiO.  v.   [See  sunrBari 

To  telle;  to  lUrpriM.     Spcatrr. 
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SorquedoiLiit  Surquedrouit  (wttnnred- 
UB,  t^r'kwed-ruiX  a.  [See  below.]  Con- 
ceited; proud;  arrogant. 

Snrgaedrteft  Snrquadryt  (s^rlcwed-ri).  n. 
(O.Fr.  iureuider,  to  presume,  tureuidatieef 
arrogance,  presumption,  disdain— «ur,  over, 
above,  and  cuider,  to  think,  from  L.  eogito, 
eogUare,  to  tliink,  to  cogitate.  Ck)mp.  outre- 
cuidatiee.]  Overweening  pride;  arrogance. 
•  Without  suspect  of  turquedry.  *    Donne. 

9iirga6dyt  (s6r1cwed-i),  n.  [See  Surqukd- 
rikT)  Presumption;  Insolence.  Sir  W.  Scott 

Snrrelmt  (s6r-r6-but^  v.i.  [Prefix  mir,  and 
re6ttt  1  In  law,  to  reply,  as  a  plaintiff,  to  a 
defendant's  rebutter. 

Sorrelmtter  (s^r-rd-but'ArX  n.  The  plain- 
tiff's reply  in  pleading  to  a  defendant's  re- 
butter. 

Surrelnedt  (s6r-rftnd0.  a.  [Prefix  mr,  and 
rein.]  Overridden  or  injured;  exhausted 
by  riding  too  hard;  knocked  up.  *  A  drench 
for  «urretn«d  jades.'    Skak. 

Sorrejoln  (s6r-r§-join'X  v«>  [Prefix  *ur, 
and  rejoin.  ]  In  toi^,  to  reply,  as  a  plaintiff, 
to  a  defendant's  rejoinder. 

Surrejoinder  (sdrrfi-Join'dftrX  n.  The  an- 
swer of  a  plaintiff  to  a  defendant's  rejoinder. 

Sur-rttial  (s^r-rA'nalX  a.  In  atiat,  same  as 
Suprarenal. 

Surrender  (s6r-ren'd6rX  ^t.  [O.Yt.  tttr- 
render,  to  deliver— »ur,  over,  and  rendre, 
to  render.  See  Bbndbr.]  1.  To  vield  to 
the  power  of  another;  to  give  or  deliver  up 
possession  of  upon  compulsion  or  demand; 
as,  to  ewrrender  one's  person  to  an  enemy ; 
to  iurrender  a  fort  or  a  ship.— 8.  To  yield 
in  favour  of  another;  to  resign  in  favour  of 
another;  to  cease  to  claim  or  use;  as,  to 
fiirrender  a  right  or  privilege;  to  eurrender 
a  place  or  an  office.— 8.  To  relinquish;  to 
let  be  taken  away. 

Ripe  age  bade  him  surrender  late 
His  life  and  long  good  fortune  unto  final  fate! 

Fat'r/ax. 

4.  In  law,  to  make  surrender  of.  See  the 
noun.— 6.  To  vield  to  any  influence,  pardon, 
or  power :  with  reflexive  pronouns ;  as,  to 
twrrender  one's  eel/  to  grief,  to  despair,  to 
indolence,  or  to  sleep. 

Surrender  (s^r-ren'd^rX  v.i.  To  yield;  to 
give  up  one's  self  into  the  power  of  another; 
as,  the  enemy,  seeing  no  way  of  escape,  tur- 
rendered  at  Uie  first  summons. 

This  mighty  Archimedes  too  ntrremUrt  now. 

Gianviite. 

Surrender  (s^r-ren'dirV  n.  1.  The  act  of 
surrendering ;  the  act  or  yielding  or  resign- 
ing one's  person  or  the  possession  of  some- 
thing into  the  power  or  another ;  a  yield- 
ing or  giving  up :  as,  the  turrender  of  a 
castle  to  an  enemy;  the  turrender  of  a 
right  or  of  claims.  —2.  In  ineurance,  the 
abandonment  of  an  assurance  policy  by  the 
party  assured  on  receiving  a  portion  of  the 
premiums  paid.  The  amount  pavable  on 
surrender  or  a  policy,  called  eurrender  value. 
depends  on  the  number  of  years  elapsed 
from  the  commencement  of  the  risk.— S.  In 
lair,  (a)  the  yielding  up  of  an  estate  for  life, 
or  for  years,  to  him  that  has  the  immediate 
estate  In  reversion  or  remainder,  and  is 
either  in  fact  or  in  law.  A  surrender  in 
ftut  must  be  made  by  deed,  which  is  the 
allowable  evidence.  Surrender  in  law  Is 
one  which  may  be  implied,  and  generally 
has  reference  to  estates  or  tenancies  from 
year  to  year,  Ac    (b)  The  giving  up  of  a 

i>rincipal  into  lawful  custody  by  his  ball, 
e)  The  delivery  up  of  fugitives  from  justice 
)y  a  foreign  state;  extradition.— St<rr»tuf«r 
t/eopyhoGU,  in  law,  the  yielding  up  of  the 
estate  by  the  tenant  into  the  lord's  hands, 
for  such  purpose  as  U  expressed  In  such 
surrender.  It  is  the  mode  of  conveying 
copyhold. 

Surrenderee  (s£r-ren'dAr-^'),  n.  In  law,  a 
person  to  whom  the  lord  grants  surrendered 
land ;  the  cestui  que  use ;  one  to  whom  a 
surrender  is  made. 

Surrenderor  (s«r*ren'd6r-or).  n.  In  law, 
the  tenant  who  surrenders  an  estate  into 
the  hands  of  liis  lord;  one  who  makes  a  sur- 
render. 

Surrendry  t  ( s^r-ren'dri  Xn.  A  surrender. 
'An  entire «urre»ufry  of  ourselves  to  Ood.' 
Dr.  H.  More. 

Surreption  (s^rrep'shon).  n.  [L  sttrreptio, 
nurreotionis,  from  surripio,  surreptum,  to 
snatch  or  take  away  secretly— »u&,  under, 
ftecretly,  and  rapio,  to  snatch.  In  meaning 
2  from  L.  surrepo.  to  creep  or  steal  ~«ti^, 
under,  and  repo,  to  creep.  ]  L  The  act  or 
process  of  getting  in  a  surreptitious  manner, 
or  liy  stealth  or  craft 


Fame  by  surre/iiOM  got 
May  stead  us  for  the  time,  but  lastech  not. 

£.  yoHscn. 

2.  A  coming  unperoelved;  a  stealing  upon 
insensibly.  *Sins  of  a  sudden  surreptwn.* 
Hammond,    [Bare.] 

SurreptitiOUB  (s6r-rep-tish'usX  a,  [L.  sur- 
reptitius.  See  above.]  Done  by  stealth  or 
without  proper  authority;  made  or  pro- 
duced fraudulently;  accompanied  by  under- 
hand dealing.  'Surreptitious  practices.' 
Dr.  H.  More. 
AU  the  other  editions  are  stolen  and  surreptitiout. 

O  ladies!  how  many  of  yon  have  ntrreftUitus 
milliners'  bills  f  Theuktrmy. 

Surreptitiously  (s^r-rep-tish'us-li).  adv. 
In  a  surreptitious  manner;  by  stealth;  in  an 
underhana  way;  fraudulently. 

Surro^te  (sur^ri^git),  n.  [L.  wurrogatus, 
substituted,  pp.  of  wurrogo,  surrogatum,  to 
put  in  another  s  place-^si46,  under,  and  rogo, 
to  ask.]  1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  deputy;  a 
del^^te ;  a  substitute ;  a  person  appointed 
to  act  for  another,  particularly  the  aeputy  of 
an  ecclesiastical  judge,  most  commonly  of  a 
bishop  or  his  chuicellor.— 2.  In  some  of  the 
Ameiican  states,  an  officer  who  presides 
over  the  probate  of  wills  and  testaments, 
and  the  settlement  of  estates. 

Surrogate (sur'r6-g&t),v.t  [See above]  To 
put  in  the  place  of  another.    fRare.] 

Surrogateehlp  ( sur ' r&-g&t-  lihip  \  n.  The 
office  of  surrogate. 

Surrocatlon  (■ar-r6-g&'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
substituting  one  person  in  the  place  of  an- 
other.   Bp.  Hail.    [Rare.] 

Surrogatum  (sur-r6-g&'turo).  n.  (L.  See 
SURROQATB,  n.]  In  Scots  law,  that  which 
comes  in  place  of  something  else. 

Surreunil  (s^r-roundO,  v.  t  [Prefix  sur,  and 
round.]  L  To  encompass;  to  environ;  to 
inclose  on  all  sides;  to  inclose,  as  a  body  of 
troops,  between  hostile  forces,  so  as  to  cut 
off  means  of  communication  or  retreat ;  to 
invest,  as  a  city;  as,  to  surround  a  city; 
thev  surrounded  a  body  of  the  enemy. — 
2.  To  lie  or  be  on  all  sides  of;  to  form  an  In- 
closure  round;  to  environ;  to  encircle;  as, 
a  wall  or  ditch  surrounds  the  city. 

But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me.  JUiUon. 

8.  To  pass  round;  to  travel  about;  to  cir- 
cumnavigate; as,  to  surround  the  globe. 
Sir  W.  Temple.  —  Sm.  To  encompass,  en- 
circle, environ,  inclose,  invest,  hem  in,  fence 
about 

Surround  (s6r-round0.n.  A  method  of  hunt- 
ing some  animals,  such  as  buffaloes,  by  sur- 
rounding them  and  driving  them  over  a 
precipice  or  into  a  deep  ravine  or  other 
place  from  which  they  cannot  escape. 

Surrounding  (s^r-round'ingX  n.  1.  An  en- 
compassing.—2.  Something  belonging  to 
those  things  that  surround  or  environ ;  an 
external  or  accompanjing  circumstance; 
one  of  the  conditions  environing  one:  gener- 
ally in  the  plural;  as,  a  dweUing  and  its 
turroundings. 

Did  the  sensitive,  shy  genius  feel  that  in  the  pro- 
duction dated  from  each  scene  there  would  be  some 
trace  of  wh.it  Yankees  call  the  surroufidings  amid 
which  it  was  produced.  A.  K.  H.  Bcyd. 

[But  the  word  is  not  specially  an  Ameri- 
canism.] 

Surroy  (s^i'roi).    See  Clarbncbux. 

Sur-r03ral  (s6r-roi'alX  n.  The  crown  antler 
of  a  stag.    See  Antlbr. 

Sursanure,  t  n.  [Fr.  sur.  and  sain,  L.  sanu%, 
sane,  sound.]  A  wound  healed  outwardly 
only.     Chaucer. 

Surseanoet  (sdr-s^'ansX  n.  [Fr.  See  Sur- 
ge asb.]  Subsidence:  quiet  'Peace,  silence, 
and teur9eante*  Bacon. 

SursoUd  (s«r-sol'idX  n.  [Prefix  sur,  and 
sxAid.]  In  maiK  a  name  given  to  the  fifth 
power  of  a  number ;  or  the  product  of  the 
fourth  multiplication  of  a  number  con- 
sidered as  the  mot  Thus  8x8=9,  the  square 
of  S,  and  9  X  8  =  27,  the  third  power  or  cube, 
and  27  X  8  =  81,  the  fourth  power,  and 
81 X  8 = 248,  which  Is  the  furfoiui  of  8. 

SursoUd  (s^r-sol'idX  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  involving  the  fifth  power.— i9ufSo{^d  pro- 
blem,  in  fnath.  a  problem  which  cannot  be 
resolved  but  by  curves  of  a  higher  kind  than 
the  conic  sections. 

Surtax  (sdr'taksX  n.  [Prefix  sur,  and  tax.] 
A  tax  heightened  for  a  particular  purpose ; 
an  extra  tax. 

SurtOUt  (s«r-t6'X  n.  [Fr.  sur-lout,  over  all 
— »ur=L.  super,  over,  and  tout  =  lt.  totus, 
whole.]  1.  Originally,  a  man's  coat  to  be 
worn  over  his  other  garments ;  but  in  mo- 
dem usage,  an  upper  coat  with  long  wide 


slrirts;  a  frock-coat —2.  In  her.  an  escutcheon 
placed  upon  the  centre  of  a  shield  of  arms; 
a  shield  of  pretence. 

Surturbrand  (sdr'tAr-brandX  n.  [Icel  tur- 
tarbrandr—svartr,  black,  and  brandr,  a  fire- 
brand. ]  Fibrous  brown  coal  or  bituminous 
wood  found  in  the  north  of  Iceland.  It  baa 
a  great  resemblance  to  the  black  oak  found 
in  bogs,  is  used  for  fuel,  and  is  capaUe  of 
being  made  into  articles  of  furniture. 

Sunreance,!  M.  [Fr.]  Surveyanoe;  super- 
intendence.   Chaucer. 

Surveillance  (s^r-vil'yansXn.  [Fr.  See  be- 
low.] Watch;  inspection;  oversight;  super- 
intendence. 

That  sort  of  surveiilanre  of  which.  In  all  ages,  the 
young  have  accused  the  old.  Sir  IV.  Scsa. 

Survelllant  (s«r-vftryantX  n.  [Fr.,  from 
surveiUer,  to  watch  over,  from  L.  sttper. 
over,  and  vigUare,  to  watch.)  One  who 
watches  over;  a  spy;  a  supervisor  or  over- 
seer.    [Sare.] 

SurvelUant  (sftr-WU'yantX  a.  Watching 
over  another  or  others;  overseeing;  observ- 
ant; watchful    [Rare.] 

Survenet  (s^r-v^n'X  v.t,  [Fr.  turvenir^tur. 
and  venir,  to  come,  j  To  supervene ;  to  come 
as  an  addition.  *  A  suppuration  that  sur- 
oenet  lethargies.'    Harvey. 

Survenuet  (sftr've-nQX  n.  The  act  of  step- 
ping or  coming  in  suddenly  or  unexpectedly. 

Nor  did  the  fundamentmls  (of  government)  akcr 
either  by  the  diversity  and  mixture  of  people  of  seve- 
ral nations  in  the  first  entrance,  nor  from  the  Danes 
or  Normans  in  their  survenue.  N. . 


Survey  (s6r-v&' ),«.(.  [O.Fr.  turv0er,  tur- 
veeir,  surveoir  —  sur,  over,  and  veer,  veeir, 
veoir.  Mod.  Fr.  voir,  L.  videre,  to  see.]  1.  To 
inspect  or  take  a  view  of ;  to  overiook ;  to 
view  with  attention,  as  from  a  hi^  place : 
as.  to  stand  on  a  hill  and  survey  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

Far  as  the  breese  can  bear,  the  billows  foaoi. 
Surwy  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home.    Jfyrtu. 

2.  To  view  with  a  scrutinising  eye ;  to  exa- 
mine. 

With  such  alter'd  looks. 
All  pale  and  speechlem,  he  swrve/d  me  rooad. 

Drydem. 

8.  To  examine  with  reference  to  condition, 
situation,  and  value;  to  inspect  carefuU/ 
with  a  view  to  discover  the  real  state  of;  as, 
to  survey  a  building  to  determine  its  value, 
Ac 

I  am  come  to  surv^  the  tower  this  day.     SMmk. 

4.  To  determine  the  boundaries,  form,  ex- 
tent position,  &c.,  of,  as  of  any  portion  of  the 
earth  s  surface  by  means  of  linear  and  angu- 
lar measurements,  and  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  geometry  and  trigononie- 
try ;  to  determine  the  form,  dimensions,  Stc, 
of  tracts  of  around,  coasts,  harboors^  dte^ 
so  as  to  be  able  to  delineate  their  ssrend 
dimensions,  positions,  *&&,  on  p^>er.  See 
SURTBTINQ.— 6.  To  examine  and  ascertain, 
as  the  boundaries  and  royalties  of  a  manor, 
tiie  tenure  of  the  tenants,  and  the  rent  and 
value  of  the  same.— 0.  t  To  see;  to  perceive. 

The  Norwegian  lord  survninf  vantage. 
With  furbish 'd  arms  and  new  suppttes  of  mc« 
Began  a  fresh  asnult  SMmM. 


Survey  (sdr'vft  or  sdr-vC.  the  latter  the  ori- 
ginal pronunciation),  n.  L  A  general  view; 
a  sight;  a  prospect ;  as,  he  took  a  survey  of 
the  whole  landscape.  *Time,  that  takea 
survey  of  ail  the  world.'    Shak, 

Under  his  proud  tnrvfy  the  city  HcL 

Sir  y.  Denhdtmt, 

2.  A  particular  view;  an  examination  or  in- 
s|;>ection  of  all  the  parts  or  particulars  of  a 
thing,  with  a  design  to  ascertain  the  oondl- 
tion,  quantity,  or  quality ;  as,  a  survey  of 
the  stores,  provisions,  or  munitions  of  a 
ship;  a  survey  of  roads  and  bridges ;  a  smt. 
vey  of  buildings  intended  to  ascertain  tbelr 
condition,  value,  and  exposure  to  tire. 

O  that  you  could  turn  your  eyes  toward  the  napct 
of  your  necks,  and  make  but  an  interior  sur^fy  of 
jrour  good  selves.  SM^^ 

8.  The  operation  of  finding  the  contoor. 
dimensions,  position,  or  other  particulars  of 
any  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  tr«ct  of 
country,  coast,  harbour. Ac.,  and  repreeent- 
ing  the  same  on  paper:  also,  the  measored 
plan,  account,  or  exposition  of  such  an  ope- 
ration. See  SuRTiTlwa.  and  OrdnammSuT' 
vey  under  Ordmanck.— 4  A  district  for  the 
collection  of  the  customs,  under  the  inapee> 
Uon  and  authority  of  a  particular  officer. 
fUnited  SiSLie^]—Trigonometriealmtr9e9. 
See  under  TRlG0N0MtTRJCAL.—8Tli.  Review. 
examination,  Inspection,  retrospect.  iitj>- 
spect 
Surveyal,  t  Surveyanoe  t  (s6r-vft'ai.  ato^vi'- 

ausX  »».    Survey;  a  viewing 


Fate.  fHr.  fat,  full;       md,  met.  h6r;       pine,  pin;      ndte.  not,  mOve;      tfibe.  tub,  bull;     oil.  pound;       ii,  8c.  abtme;      S,  Sc  fey. 


■  ID«>  or  plai 


Mrmlaliw  tbg  boonduiH  uul  an*  ol  B  pur 
Uon  at  (bs  avDi'i  rarfaoi  bj  main  » 
■ililliiiHinli  tAk«D  an  the  ipot;  theut  a 
dManiliiliw  Iha  (am.  u«>-  mrlu*  Doatdur 
*£.(>(  uTpm^"""' 
ud  (Mlputlns  the  HE 
—Land  nmriruw,  wbl 

•uatnd  U  lli«  dalarm , 

•h^M,  Ac,  ol  B  tCBCt  of  lutd.  iwullj  Dl  HO 
nrr  inaUaiMiil — Mari))t  or  kj/iniraphi- 
mt  lumifinff  coutit*  In  deUnnlnuu  Iht 
ianat  of  mnM*  Mkd  bBrboon.  Iha  poiltlaDi 
«ad  dMuoB  of  obtacU  on  Iha  ibor*.  ol 
Iduidi.  neb,  ud  uioBli,  Uia  antruKH  ol 
tirin,  tba  dapth  of  mlar.  natnn  of  Iho 
InUoni.  Ac^kilfunr  niraiyuy.  8m  Ei- 
owaiUVAircs— Kin^  iwHiiiM  nu]'  Iw 
*IUw  tor  the  pupciM  of  dalmnlDldg  th» 
deuUoD  ud  piHltlan  of  tha  ihitU^  «l- 
Itftai,  and  oDdcrRroiuid  axufatioiu  of  B 

|D(  Um  propar  podtloBa  lor  tlie  ihif  U  kbI- 
lariaB.  Ac.  of  B  mlm  )W  to  b«  opanM,— 
namt  aintfinff.  irb«*  no  Bccount  b  (akan 
of  tha  eartBtor*  of  tbt  autli,  Id  oppotltion 
to  attdtlt  KBttyiitg.  — JtatliHii  imteutHg, 
whan  tha  obfact  I*  to  ucartaln  tba  bett 
Ubo  (d  MNDBiuileatlm.  whethar  bj  rall- 


BITBFKOTZDLT 


watar  to  toviu,  Ao.— faiwffrapAfiat  niiwy- 
bi0^  tba  detannlnatloQ  Dot  onlj  of  tha  diioo- 
Beoa  and  lancth*  ol  tba  prtacipBl  Udm  of  B 
ITsct  to  ha  lamTed^  but  alan  ol  tha  itndn- 
Iail'«  of  the  MirfBca.  th*  dlncUnni  Bod 
hnUloo*  of  Ita  oalar-counaa,  and  all  tba 
MditeBta.iibalbsr  nataral  or  aitlDclBl,  that 
dlaunnfah  IL  tram  tha  laral  plaln.-ThoM 
al«Ara  (mantloni  which  hara  lor  thalr 
abjsct  tha  datanniuatlon  ol  tha  lallluda  and 
loosllada  of  pU«.  and  the  lanftb  of  tsr- 
RMrtal  BKB  bi  dUennt  Utitndtt.  alto  IbU 
BudoT  Iha  Kananl  tana  nrttying.  IhoDgh 
UMjr  an  fraqoantlj  eallad  iHgimamttruiU 
Mfwiw.  or  fitdttie  iptratitat,  and  ttaiad- 

plBMd  tamparJulcndoUien  S»ak.-S.Otui 
that  Tkn  Bad  aiunlnei  (or  the  purpoH  oC 
M^nalnlnc  thecoDdlUoD.qnantJtj'.orqaB- 
IItT  it  aaytliliii:  u.  a  nrayi'''  "I  roadi  and 
hriilan  I  a  MirKvor  of  ihlpplng :  nirawnn 

Iff 
■*r^«i-*r.a]i  n, 

fntiH  vi  Iha  Ud('i 


Sr-rt'ir-ahlp),  n.  Tha  onog 


■MTtowl  le*r-<iO.  e 


(r'rt),  n.     &amt. 
tr-tWXa.t.    IFT  nir-Ln 


baroidthal 
IhWotaB] 
aB7£abll,u 


tiitr'rt^n.     8i 

~B.'j«fiionr' 
al),  n.     [Saa  SCKVirt.] 

Ing  orouUlTlng;  a  Urlng 

111*  ol  aoothcr  pcnon:  the  oat- 

--■-■ raTent— t  In  arelumiL 

belle!  nmsinlDg  from 

or  Impcrlactlj  knowD 


1«  like,  which 
naa  mc  ipcciai  lunincanira  and  Impor- 
a  that  fatoerlit  belonied  to  It:  thni 


InjterTlun  a 
nieetciiliiied 


■la  wafiiito.— Al 


SWtiaol  tf  a*  jtitad     Bee 

■'—  SKLaCTIOV. 

7  (Mc-TlT'aM.  atr- 
p  Airnet.  {Ran  ] 

lo  Ut*  berood  tbe  life  ot;  bl 

la  at  RT  Uadi  and  touci  wku»*w.  iAnt. 
C  Tw  oalUt*  anrthlDf  elaa;  lo  Utb  barond 
tSm^  (*'lb*  Ra«^  aiarclaa  of  thalr  raa- 


ai.ae.loiA;     t.^i      J.Jobi 


BuTTlTanor  (•Cr-TlT'*D-«l).  n.    A  nir>lTins: 

•orrlvonblp  [HarftI 
8lUTlT«r  (•te-ti>'tr)i  n.     One  who  iiirTlTea 

oroatUiM^  aranlToi. 
BWTlVlaciitr-vlT'lnal.p.anda.  BemaJnIn( 

Bllra :  j^n  Udnc :  at.  nnirimt  Mandi  or 

[tt-llT'tr),  n.    1.  One  who  Uiet 


atlar  I 


Shall  Da  Iht  wilt.  Ihj  uc 


loterait  In  anrttalnff. 
BurflTOntllp  {■«r-vlT'«r-ihip).  n. 
ttate  ol  outlli^nt  inoOier.  or  of  Ilrln 


1.  In  law,  the  rlghtor  a  Joint  tenantor  other 

lo  taka  Iha  whole  eitale  upon  the  death  ol 
the  other  WJmd  there  an  more  than  two 
joint  lananta  the  whole  eaUta  remilni  lo 
the  lt*t  uirrliar  by  right  of  aurTlvanhlp 
— Ckuua  ^nmiMrA^,  tba  ehaace  that  a 
penoo  ol  one  a^  bai  of  outlivlna  a  periDn 
ol  B  dlOenDl  age.  Tbui.  BCConUni  lo  the 
Carliale  tabtea  ol  mortalltr.  the  chance  ol 
nirrlTonhtp  lor  two  pnaum  ased  twenty- 
tn  and  ality-dva  are  elEbty-nlneand  eloTtn 
retpectlrely,  or  about  dghl  to  one  that  the 
YoooffBf  will  Mrrira  tha  older. 
Uin  (Mr'ya),  n.    In  Hindu  myU.  Uia  fod 

8iu(ini),n.     [L.1   A  nnniDl  pachTdaniut- 
ooi  BnlnaU.  wblch  locladee  the  domeatlo 


WbU  ot  qiiallq 

change,  or  of  bclQff  1..    

affected;  ianiltlveneia.—£.  Capacity  tor  feel 
inff  or  emotional  eicitenient;  acndblUty. 
HitduimattttcmiliaelifinfHUIUji  pcihi 

Sm.Capablllty.Mndblllty.li 
SnUspUble  Cana^ap'ti-bl),  < 
tibU.  Irom  L.  Hucipio,  r 

tubt,  a  form  ol  «uo,  un -, --r--.  - 

like.1  1.  Capable  ol  admltt<D>  anyUilnff 
addltlDna].  or  any  change,  aflecllon,  or  In- 
flaence;  aa,  a  body  ntttpUblt  ol  colour  or 
of  Bltentloo:  B  body  luxxplibu  of  pala 

1  Capable  of  eniotlonnt  Imprewlnn;  readily 
InnniHt;   ItopreMlbla;  lanilllia,      "The 
il  a  TBJn  and  lutoeptiMa  child.' 

ll(ini.iap'll-b|.nei),n.   Sua- 


Money 


cepUbtllly. 
BnaoraUblr  (■na.aep'tl-bll),  ode.     In  a  nia- 

ceptl&a  manner. 
8luaapUOQl(>i»-erp'ihoD).  IL    The  act  of 

T)Kr  conlesed  thiir  du  M  Jsnn  In  tht  nunJMn 

BiuaapUra  (•ua-iep'tlT).  a.  Capable  ol  ad- 
mlttliiBi  readily  adnilHInf;;  MKCpUble. 
'  The  mora  luaeaptiH  ot  food  Impnoalona.' 

BnMaptlTNieu(>na-iep^T-na«X  n.  Qnallty 
at  barng  luaceptlTe;  aueceptlbllJly. 

BnwMpUTl^  (Baa-HP- tlT'I-tl),  n.  Capacity 
of  admitting;  inacepilblUty. 

Buioaptor  (aui-up'Uir),  il  [L]  One  who 
undcrtaket;  t  godlatlier.     Dr.  l-utter. 

SnaclDlUiCT  (ina-ilp'l-en-al).  n.  Kaoeptlan; 
admlHlon. 

BllHlplait  ( int-ilp '  l-enl  X  a.     B«oelTltig; 


-- ,  t  (aoa'ilt-a-blfl-tli  n.  Th 
loallty  ol  being  rewlJIy  rowed 
'-   '     iicltabtllty.    B.  Jmttm 


Suwdtat*!  (lu'l-UI).  v.t  prat  dt  pp  luai. 
Ealad;  ppr  luwieadtifr.     [L.  nusifc,  mei- 

der,  Bad  eiCe.  lo  Incite,  to  rouM.  See  ClTKI 
To  rouH;  to  eiclte;  Co  call  Into  life  and 


lut-IU'ihon).  n.    The  act  ot 

Via),  n^  (^Vj  A  pretty  mor 
Lfaa  Dunnat  kind.  Spermcp/iOuii 
.graylah  brown,  wared  ar  epotted 


wllh  white.  It  iefoanJ  In  Bohemia.  Hii,l 
lar  north  u  Siberia,  and  hn  a  partlcu 
'"""  forfleeb,  not  ipiring  a" 


•peciea.     1 


o  thee 


BniMOt  (■m-pekt'),  e.(  [L  tiupitio,  mu- 
pacmm— tua  fur  nhi,  a  fonii  of  luA.  under, 
mndiT«iD.toloak,lolookat.  BaeSraeiM.) 
t.  To  IniBtflne  to  eilit ;  to  have  ■  vague  or 
•light  ^Inlou  of  the  eiieUnce  of,  often  on 

miatnut. 

a'Si'|1.£  i.«ir»'«"n"iy  IKMI^JohHii 


dence  or  witboul  p 


L_To  lniaglne_bi^ba  gnllly.^bat  upon  alight 

int  of  tha 

7  rletoitl}.        Slut. 


I  To  bold  to  be  oncerl 


t.1  To  retpect:  to  eeleem.  '  Not  iwseettea 
the  dignity  ot  an  amhuudor.  Dor  of  Ma 
connlry,'  JfortA.  [A  Lalli>lDn.]-«TJi.  To 
■lMVMtl'(>u>-pekO,  e.i    f o  Imagtae  fnill. 


, ,.u»-pekf 

tain.     aianetUt—i 

Wlut  I  UI  dn  «  olTir  11  lu^M.  MOU 

■niptat  (ma-pakl'}.  n.     1. 1  Buiplcion. 


though  It  be  not 


(ini.pek'la).n.pf.  (Lpppl.neut 
oi™flii™),B.ip(«(iir.i.  toMmpecUl  Oneof 
the  three  aecUona  Into  ■  hlch  the  colubrlne 
anakn  an  diTlded  according  ai  they  are 
Tenomoui  or  olherwlae.  the  other  two  being 

there  are  canaliculaled  langi  placed  In  Iront 


prUe  certain  unimportant  analia*,  partly 
aqnatic  and  partly  terreatrlal  In  their  hablta. 
and  all  belonging  lo  tha  Old  World 
BiupeotBbls(iui-pekl'a-bl},a.  Llablelobe 
inapected.    IHan.  ] 


Inipeotant,  BpactanKiua-pekfant.  epekf- 
ant),  a.  In  htr.  looking  upward!,  the  row 
bendwaya 

lupMtadU'lanepekt'ed-ID.adD  In  B  ina- 
pected manner;  lo  Be  to  eiclta  iniplcion; 
to  u  to  be  auapected.    Jtr.  Taylor. 
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SUBSEX  MARW.K 


SovpectednesB  (Nu-pekfednMX  n.  State 
of  being  Butpected  or  doubted. 

Sospecter  (sos-pekt'^rX  n.  One  who  sus- 
pects. *  A  base  nupeoUr  of  a  Tiigin's  hon- 
our.'   JBmu.  a  FL 

Sospeotfiil  (sus-pekf  ful).  a.  1.  Apt  to  sus- 
pect or  mistrust— 2.  Exciting  suspicion. 
'The  dangerous  and  uupectfxd  translations 
of  the  apostate  Aqulla.'    UiUon. 

Saspeonon  \  (sus-pek'shonX  n.    Suspicion. 

SuspeotleiS  (sus-pektlesX  a.  L  Not  sus- 
pecting; having  no  suspicion.  'Eighty  of 
them  being  assembled  and  sutptetUa  of 
harm.'  Sir  T.  Herbert— 2.  Not  suspected ; 
not  mistrusted. 

Suspectless  have  I  travelled  all  the  town  through. 
And  in  this  merchant's  shape  won  much  acquaintance. 

Btau.^Ft. 

Soipend  (sus-pend').  v.  t  [L.  mupendo  -iu», 
from  iubt,  collateral  form  of  $ub,  under,  and 
pendo,  to  hang,  to  cause  to  hang  down.] 
L  To  cause  to  hang;  to  make  to  depend 
from  anything ;  to  hang ;  as.  to  ntnend  a 
ball  by  a  thread ;  to  tutpend  a  bodv  by  a 
cord  or  by  hooka— 2.  To  make  to  depend 
on. 

God  hath  .  .  .  XMj/tffM^W/ the  promise  of  eternal 
life  upon  this  condition,  that  without  obedience  and 
h<^ness  of  life  no  man  shall  ever  see  the  Lord. 

TOMmh. 

S.  To  cause  to  cease  for  a  time ;  to  hinder 
from  proceeding;  to  interrupt;  to  stay;  to 
delay. 

If  it  shall  please  vou  to  fiisfettJ  your  indifntation 
against  my  brother  till  you  can  derive  from  him  better 
testimony  of  his  intent,  you  shall  run  a  certain  course. 

SMaJt. 
The  guard  nor  fights  nor  flies;  dielr  iate  so  near 
At  once  stisp*$tds  their  courage  and  their  fear. 

Sir  y.  Dtnhmm. 

4.  To  hold  in  a  state  undetermined ;  as,  to 
$u9pend  one's  judgment  or  opinion. 

A  man  may  SHj^tntt  his  choice  from  being  deter* 
mined  fur  or  agamst  the  thing  proposed,  till  he  has 
examined  whether  it  be  really  of  a  nature  to  make 


him  happy  or  no. 


Ltckt. 


6.  To  debar,  usually  for  a  time,  from  any 
pririlege,  from  the  execution  of  an  office,  or 
from  the  eujoyment  of  income. 

Good  men  should  not  be  xHsftHdtd  from  the  e>er- 
dse  of  their  ministry  and  deprived  of  their  livelihood. 
for  ceremonies  which  are  acknowledged  indifferent. 

Bf.  SandtrsoH. 

<L  To  cause  to  cease  for  a  time  from  opera- 
tion or  effect:  as,  to  tutpend  the  Habeas 
Corpus  KQi.Su»pended  anUnationt  a  tem- 
porary cessation  of  animation;  especially, 
asphyxia.  —Stupended  cadence,  in  mime,  an 
toterrupted  cadence.  See  Cadvsoe.— Sue- 
pended  note,  in  mutic,  a  note  continued  from 
one  chord  to  another  to  which  it  does  not 
properly  belong,  and  to  a  proper  intenral 
of  which  it  must  eventually  give  way.  See 
SuspKNsiON.— Syn.  To  hang,  interrupt^  in- 
termit, stay,  delay,  hinder,  debar. 

SnQpend  (sus-pend'X  v.i  To  cease  from 
operation;  to  desist  from  active  employ- 
ment ;  specifically,  to  stop  payment,  or  be 
unable  to  meet  one's  engagements. 
uspender  (sus-pend'«rX  n.  l.  One  that 
suspends.— 2.  One  of  the  two  strapa  worn 
for  holding  up  trousers,  Ac ;  one  ox  a  pair 
of  bracea 

SoBpensatlon  (sus-pen-s&'shonX  n.  A  tem- 
porary cessation. 

BasponBd  (sus-pens'X  n.  [From  L  tutpen- 
tut,  suspended.  See  Suspend.  ]  1.  The  state 
of  having  the  mind  or  thoughts  suspended ; 
especially,  a  state  of  uncertainty,  usually 
with  more  or  less  apprehension  or  anxiety ; 
indetermination;  indecision. 

Sut^ttst  in  news  b  torture,  speak  them  oat. 

MUtOH. 

Long  and  sharp  was  the  suspenst.  Day  after  day 
the  folks  of  Clovemook  would  call  to  know  the  best 
or  the  worst.  D.  yerrold. 

2.  Cessation  for  a  time ;  stop.  'A  cool  tut- 
ptnte  from  pleasure  or  from  pain.'  Pope.— 
8.  In  ioio.  suspension;  a  temporary  cessation 
of  a  msn's  right,  as  when  the  rent  or  other 
profits  of  land  cease  by  unity  of  possession 
of  land  and  rent— Sutpente  account,  in  book- 
keeping, tm  account  in  which  sums  received 
or  disbursed  are  temporarily  entered,  until 
their  proper  place  in  the  books  is  determined. 

Suspenaet  (sus-pensO,  a.  1.  Held  or  lifted 
up;  siupended.  '  The  great  light  of  day .  .  . 
tutptnte  in  heaven.'  MUton.—2.  Held  in 
doubt  or  expectation.  —3.  Expressing  or  pro- 
ceeding from  suspense  or  doubt  'Looks 
tutpente.'    MUton. 

tfuipeniiblllty  (sus-pen'si-bill-ti).  n.  The 
capacity  of  being  suspended  or  sustained 
from  sinking;  as.  the  tutpentibUity  of  in- 
durated clay  in  water. 

Suspenslble  (sits-pen'sibl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  suspended  or  held  from  sinking. 


8ll8P6n>i01l(8Us-pen'shonXn.  [J^tutpentio, 
tutpentionit.  See  Suspend.]  1.  The  act 
of  suspending,  hanging  up.  or  of  causing 
to  hang  by  being  attached  to  something 
above.  —2.  The  act  of  holding  over,  delay- 
ing, interrupting,  ceasing,  or  stopping  for 
a  time;  the  state  of  being  delayeo,  inter- 
rupted, ^.;  as  with  reference  (a)  to  labour, 
study,  pain,  and  the  like ;  as,  a  tutpention 
of  hostilities,  (b)  To  decision,  determina- 
tion, and  the  like;  as,  to  plead  for  a  tutpen- 
turn  of  judgment  or  opinion  until  fresh  evi- 
dence is  brought  forward,  (e)  To  the  pay- 
ment of  claims;  as,  the  ttifpennon  of  a  bank 
or  commercial  house,  (a)  To  punishment 
or  sentence  of  punishment  (e)  To  the  hold- 
ing of  office,  power,  prerogative,  and  the 
like ;  as,  the  tutpention  of  an  officer  or  of  a 
clergyman.  CO  To  the  action,  operation, 
or  execution  of  law,  or  the  like;  as,  the  tut- 
pention of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act— 3.  In 
rhet.  a  keeping  of  the  hearer  in  doubt  and 
in  attentive  expectation  of  what  is  to  follow, 
or  what  is  to  be  the  inference  or  conclusion 
from  the  arguments  or  observationa  —4.  In 
law,  the  temporary  stop  of  a  man's  right,  as 
when  a  selgnory,  rent,  or  other  profit  out 
of  land,  by  reason  of  the  unity  of  possession 
of  the  seignory,  rent,  &c,  and  of  the  land 
out  of  wmch  Uiey  issue,  lies  dormant  for  a 
time.— 5.  In  Scott  law,  a  process  in  the  su- 
prome  dvil  or  criminal  court,  by  which  exe- 
cution or  diligence  on  a  sentence  or  decree 
is  stayed  until  the  judgment  of  the  supreme 
court  is  obtained  on  the  point— d.  In  mime, 
the  holding  or  prolongation  of  a  note  or 
tone  in  any  chora  which  follows,  by  which 
a  discord  is  frequently  produced.  'The  first 
appearance  of  the  note  to  be  suspended  is 
termed  its  preparation  (a,  in  example);  its 


i 
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^s 


^ 
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Suspension  (z)  from  above ;       M  ^^om  below. 

presence  as  a  discord,  its  percussion  (6):  Its 
removal  to  a  note  of  concord  or  rest  in  key. 
or  some  legitimate  sound  of  a  sequence,  its 
resolution  (eX  Perouasion  usually  occurs  in 
the  strong  accent  of  a  bar.  When  the  sus- 
pension is  from  above,  as  at  (IX  a  descent 
is  necessary  for  its  resolution ;  when  from 
below,  as  at  (2).  the  resolution  is  by  ascent 
7.  The  state  of  solid  bodies,  the  particles  of 
which  are  held  undissolved  in  a  fluid  and 
may  be  separated  from  it  again  by  filtration. 
— Pointt  fif  tutpention,  in  meek,  the  points, 
as  in  the  axis  of  a  beam  or  balance,  at  which 
the  weights  act,  or  from  which  they  are  sus- 
pended.—S'iMpetuion  bridge.  See  BRIDGE. 
—Sutpention  railway,  a  railway  in  which 
the  body  of  the  carriage  is  suspended  from 
an  elevated  track  or  tracks  on  which  the 
wheels  run.  —Sutpentwn  of  armt,  a  short 
truce  or  cessation  of  operations  agreed  on  by 
the  commanders  of  the  contending  parties. 
AS  for  burying  the  dead,  making  proposals 
for  surrender  or  for  peace.  Ac.— Sutpention 
and  interdict,  in  Scott  law,  a  judicial  remedy 
competent  in  the  bill  chamber  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  where  the  object  is  to  stop  or 
interdict  some  act  or  to  prevent  some  en- 
croachment on  property  or  possession,  or 
in  general  to  stay  any  unlawful  proceeding. 
The  romedy  is  applied  for  by  a  note  of  sus- 
pension and  interdict  See  Intebdiot. — 
Pleat  in  tutpention,  in  law,  those  pleas 
which  show  some  matter  of  temporary  inca- 

Sacity  to  proceed  with  the  action  or  suit— 
tn.  Delay,  interruption,  intermission,  stop, 
withholding. 

SuspenslTe  (sus-pensMvX  a.  Tending  to 
suspend  or  to  keep  in  suspense ;  uncertain; 
doubtful  'Psyche  ...  in  tutpentive 
thoughts  awhile  doth  hover.'  Beaumont.— 
Sutpentive  conditiont,  in  Scott  law,  condi- 
tions precedent,  or  conditions  without  the 
purification  of  which  the  contract  cannot 
be  completed. 

SuspeiiBOr  (sus-pens'orX  n.  Something 
which  suspends;  nB,(a)inturg.  abag attached 
to  a  strap  or  belt,  used  to  support  the  scro- 
tum, as  m  hernia,  Ac.  (b)  In  hot.  a  cellular 
cord  by  which  the  embi7o  of  some  plants  is 
suspended  from  the  foramen  or  opening  of 
the  seed,  (c)  The  longitudinal  llipsment  of 
the  liver. 

Sasponsonr  (sus-pen'so-riX  a.  1-  Sus- 
pended ;  hanging ;  depending.  —  2.  That 
suspends:  suspending;  as,  a  tutpentary 
muscle. 


SospenBoryCsus-pen'so-riXn.   SeeSusm- 

80R. 

Susploablet  (sns^pi-ka-blX  a.  [L.  nm»ea- 
bilu,  from  tutpieor,  to  suspect  See  Sus- 
PBOT.  ]  That  may  be  suspected ;  liable  to 
suspicion.  'i9iM!^ieaM«  principles  and  .  .  . 
extravagant  objecta'    Vr.  H.  More, 

Sospioimi  (sus-pi'shonX  n.  [L  tutpido, 
tutpieionit.  See  Suspect.]  l.  The  act  of 
suspecting;  the  feeling  of  one  who  suspects; 
the  sentiment  or  passion  which  is  excited 
by  signs  of  evil,  duiger,  or  the  like,  without 
Buffldent  proof;  the  inugination  of  the  ex- 
istence of  something,  especially  something 
wrong,  without  or  with  alight  intioL 

SuspicitH  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind ; 

The  thief  doch  fear  each  bush  an  officer.      SAmJL 

Sus^cietu  among  tiioughts  are  like  bats  aaxiog 
birds,  they  ever  fly  oytwil^iht  Sac0H. 

And  oft.  though  wisdom  wake,  sus^kioH  ilcepa 
At  vrisdom's  gate,  and  to  simplicity 
Resigns  her  charge,  while  goodness  thinks  no  10 
Where  no  iQ  seems.  MUHh. 

%\  Regard;  consideration.    'Without  the 

tUMpiewn  of  expected  reward.'     Milton,  — 

Stn.  Jealousy,  distrust,  mistrust,  doubt. 

fear. 
SOBpldont  (sus-pi'shonX  V.  t.  To  r^ard  with 

suspicion;  to  suspect;  to  mistrust;  to  doubt 

South. 
SOBplolOllS  (sus-plsh'uB).  a.    (L.  tutpidotut. 

See  Suspicion.]   l.  Inclined  to  suspect;  apt 

to  imagine  without  proot 

Nature  itself,  after  it  has  done  an  injury,  will  ever 
be  susficious,  and  no  man  can  love  the  perv>«  be 
suspects.  S0mtk. 

2.  Indicating  suspicion  or  fear. 

A  wise  man  will  find  us  to  be  rogues  by  cor  Caces; 
we  have  a  m^ficU»*t,  fearful,  constrained  counten- 
ance. Sm^ 

S.  Liable  to  cause  suspicion;  adapted  to  raise 
suspicion;  giving  reason  to  imagine  ill;  aa. 
an  author  of  tuMpinAout  innnvationa;  a  per- 
son met  under  tiMjncious  circumstancea. 
I  spy  a  black,  susficiMU,  threat'ning  cloiad.   Shmk. 

4.  Sntertainine  suspicion;  cherishing  smpl- 

don;  distrustful:  with  <tf  before  the  objeei 

Many  mischievous  insects  are  daily  at  work  to 
make  men  of  merit  suspwi9u*  ^tmch  other.    /^^. 

Stn.  Distrustful,  mistrustful,  jealou%doubi- 
ful,  dubious,  questionable. 

SOflploiOUBly  (sus-pish'us-liX  odv.  L  Tn  a 
suspicious  manner;  with  suspicion.  ~S.  So 
as  to  excite  suspicion. 

SUBplOlOllSXieBB  ( BUS  -  pish'us-nes  X  n.  The 
state  or  qualitv  of  being  suspicions;  aa.  (a) 
the  being  liable  to  suspicion  or  liable  to  m 
suspected;  as,  the  ttupteioutnett  of  a  man's 
appearance,  of  his  weapons,  or  of  his  ac- 
tions. (6)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  apt 
to  su8|>ect;  as,  the  tutpicioutnett  oi  amaa'a 
temper  or  mind. 

SMSpiei0Hsn**s  is  as  great  an  enony  to  wisdoa  an 
too  much  credulity,  it  doing  oltentines  as  burtM 
wrongs  to  friends.  Fulttr. 

Snspiral  (sus-pIr'alX  ^    (See  SVBPims.] 

1.  A  breatning-nole;  a  vent  or  ventiduct.— 

2.  A  spring  of  water  passing  underaroimd 
toward  a  dstem  or  conduit  [Bare  m  both 
sensea] 

Suiplration  (sus-pIr-&'shonX  n.  rL.«iarp#«> 
otio,  Mttptmf ionic.  See  SUSPIRE.]  The  act 
of  siffhingor  fetching  a  long  and  deep  breath ; 
asigh.  '  windy  nmnrotum  of  forced  breath.* 
Shak, 

Suniire(sus-pIr0.v.i.  (L.  nopiro.  to  breathe 
ouC  to  ugh— «tM  for  tube,  collateral  form  of 
tiub,  under,  and  fpiro.  to  breathe  (wheaoe 
expire,  intpire,  retpire,  Ac.).]  L  To  fetch 
a  Ions,  deep  breath;  to  sigh.  Shak,—!.^  To 
breathe. 

Did  he  tus^irt. 
That  light  and  weightless  down  perforce  iMHt  Move. 

Susplret  (stts-pir'X  ^  A  deep  breath;  a 
sigh. 

Or  if  yon  cannot  spare  one  sad  Muj^v 

It  does  not  bid  yon  laugh  tbca  to  their  grawct. 

Suspired  t  (sus-pIrdO.  o-  BamesUy  looked 
for;  ardently  wished  or  desired. 


O  glocioos  morning,  wherein  was  bom  the  expecta- 
tion of  nations ;  and  wherein  the  long  nnftrrd  Re- 
deemer of  the  world  did.  as  his  prophets  had  crted, 
rend  the  heavens,  and  come  down  in  the  rr«Me  of 
humanityl  l#Ws»«. 

Snraex  Karble  (sus'seks  mftr'bix  n.  In 
oeolL  a  fresh-water  deposit  which  oonsti- 
tntes  a  member  of  the  Wealden  group  It 
occurs  in  layers  varying  from  a  few  inelMi 
to  upwards  of  a  foot  in  thlckneM.  the  layan 
being  separated  by  seams  of  clay  or  toeee 
friable  limestone.  It  occurs  in  great  abmid- 
ance  in  Sussex,  hence  the  name.  It  is  ef 
various  shades  of  gray  and  bluish -gray. 


Fite.  far.  fat.  f,tll;       me.  mel.  h^r;       pine,  pin:      ndte.  not.  move;       tfibe,  tnb.  bull:       oil,  pound:       ti.  f*c.  n)>tnie:       r.  Sc.  fry 


■MUad  vlUi  grm  ud  tellow     I 
huh  pullih.   ui.l  i>  (ifeniiitli 

tnatiiln  <iu*  tiui'>.  r(.    lO.Fr.  »«;. 

nu  (.T  (ii^.a  c^LUicnllonn  <•(  rv\ 

ttVi     L  To  bMT  op;  to  Bphi'lJ 
|>itl;  M,  B  luiuUation  nuUini  Ui 


Dndm  —t.  To  huld  iiitpeqil^-  "tTr"i;rm>  r'"L     ' 
frgm  rBltini:  u,  ■  r^p,  „uMiiu  ■  wcijjnt        dr--  „ 

1  Tu  keep  rrom  ilnkiDf  iti  d«ipiiDiLrqcv,  i<>  j^^     t 

i  To  maiDUla ;  lo  keep  ilita ;  to  nuimon  ^^^^ '  ' 


i'l.'  DniJcn.  -a  To  eodu 


ul.|*4>f]ll>u«.l:  I 


(■in  the  (Uicmcoi:  th«  (vldencF  !•  uii  tun.-       im.,  -^ 

toDilnue.  u  tha  lound  of  not«i"lm[ut^i       h-'  '   ' 
Ihrlr  irbok  length.  -STN.  To  \ias.  tiijn-^:        u-,.. 

■ntein  t  (uu-tu').  n.'  lliuirbii^upliDldi      tauLot—i- 
•ll^nuIoinwuthfiLoni'    Mulm. 

b-iv..-. 


rlnc  ID  We  apper  DrmiiMle  puU.ui][mi,.>uii 

laWlnw  imt-tit^tt).  n.  One  wbo  or  tin 
■liirti  ntUlDt;  M,  (a)  i  lopportef.  m^i 
Uimr.  or  opholdiT.     'The  dm  fi u- 


iidc.  Withidrartlij 
ineaa  f<«r(|rthl.iiet, 

'y<:\ii  ncarlh.imtrt 
a  .liirk  hue  or  .luekj 
>\M}t.  u.  the  llfun. 

ins,»ndEngllih.'-'A 


■utilnmant  (•m-tin'ment).  n     Tlii-  ■'-:       ■  - 
stHiuinina:   luppoK.     'HuBtjnc.  viu^i. 


Itiuiaf.mapforl.  a 


>^ . II  tnr  swarthy:  aUwny  " 
■  iialj  l»»nri'iali)t  o.    Somewhi 

-tness  (>w»«'iieiX  n, 

.■  rii-t-star{n>Brf>WrXB.  The  Doj-iinr 
■  ■  ill-il  beuaiue  It  ippein  In  Uia  heat  i.f 
■  ii.iiiiT  which  dMkem  or  ni«k««««»rt  the 

,  Swa.rtyUiirtTtrQ.a.SwarUg'itftwiij'.SjSa'i; 
Swartil»(iw»rfif.rtn.  [Id  honotttof  Olu( 
.^'^■iru.  U.D.,»  long  llDie  resident  in  Hi..- 
»  (it  ladle*,  iDd  author  of  a  aork  on  the 
liuianjrirf  theHliludi.)  A  eeutuol  legu- 
iiiiuoiu  lew  the  (pecia  ot  which  arc  iiu- 
liv<i>  ot  South  America  and  the  Weat  Indin 


aiUlalrn 


i* 


toln<:1J 


tood.  which 

uj  line.  Miu  ucuaaideredierrJndc 
The  baik  la  very  hitter,  and  ii 
Fdicloe  Id  OuiiDiL 
■am  ('■»").  e  1.    To  awarre;  to  I 
UI  one  aide.    Sptiufr;  Sir  W.  Scott 
Engliili  aod  3coii:hl 
SwMh  (twoah).n.    (Frohabtr  rnnn  iOE 


V,  Htg;    wh,  laAlg;    ih.  anup  — 


BWAQK 

BwacB  (iirtj).  «(.  To  ibttt  br  toMta  01 
■wags;  to  tuhlon  hT  taunmering  In  >  groc 
or  mould,  bnvlDi  tbe  required  tbuft. 

8waner(i»*g'»r).  r.i.  (A  tnq  from  ni 
(vhioh  loe).  Comp,  SwJu  K^m^e^n, 
•trail  Kboull  I.  To  bout  or  hru  nolil 
lo  bluilei;  lo  bull/; 
ttutn«M«rvd  with  _.  .. 
tritd  to  buUjr  ra*).'    SAo*. 


I*  lul  Diglit  (Uut  li 


iToit 


th  a  deflont  or  Iniolcnt  ilr;  t 
I  nbtruilTo  ■flectttion  ot  >i 
he  went  9aaffferinff  dowo  U 


Bwaoar  (iwurAr; 

bluiteriog  or  thna 


.  H  bullr;  1  bouUu]  noiij 

Bwa«gy(iw»ff1).  0.  [Froammig.)  BlBliio^, 
hunitiiig.  or  Iculug  by  iti  weigliL  'His 
tuag.^orxIproiDliientbelly.'^irr.  iBniiDut. 

flWfUa{i''&nX  n.     [A.  am  larin,  jtmlit,  a 


■vsetbeMi  ganonllj 


OBllJuit:  >  lover 
in  pottrj  uid  p 


5TM.  Countrynun,   pauut.  hind,  clown, 

■h  (iwtn'iih),  a.    BuiUei  boorlih. 
gentle  Bad  iiHiini^  breiut.'  Ktltoii. 


Jory.     It>  prlDclpil  JurlidictloD  wu  to  la- 

comniltled  by  UiD  DincBn  of  Che  ^reit. 
8w»ip(»"«P).  D.'.     [Form  ot  jioMpl    To 

WBlkproudfj;  toeweep.    ILocuLJ 
8wH,lp™t-o(n«U.     Swelled. 
Bmlg  (iwil),  n.     1.  A  (hiula  or  ihid;  ipoL 

2.  A  valley;  k  low  plice;  ■  moor.-s  [See 

3WKAL.]    A  ffutler  in  m  cukdta.   [Provlnvial 

Bwftla(inlX  vi.    To  wuU ;  to  conwun*. 

8w»le(»"llXB-«.     laeeHwrnij.)    To  dmi. 

off  hli  h*]r.    (PravliioUl  EugliA.) 
BwaUet  (•wjg'et),  n.    [Pouiblr  from  »i«U; 
camp.  a.  tehaaa.  %  ewell  of  tht  Ms.  ■  bll- 


llOW  (iWOlla),    IL        [A.    Su.    HUfelM. 

ilae,  D  zioalua,  IceL  uidSw.  ntifa,  Dan, 
(.  oaa    nuilaaa,  Uod   O    nkimUc 

siorlal  b>rJ>  ol  the  (Udroitnl  Motion  of 


Hble  for   their   d 


I  upon  (he  wing  tbaa  m 


birdi.    Tlulr  bill  i>  ehorl 


ng  the  »rTlv«l  or 

wnrmer  rejliinB.  The  cominDa  specie*  In 
Br<Uin  m  the  chlmnej  iwillow  {BinndB 
nulun).  the  houee-mnrtln  {H.  urAua),  and 
theuiiit.mirtlnr/r  ripariiy  The  chlipner 
■wallow  hu  the  Ull  lery  deeply  forked,  the 
two  DUtiide  feiClien  being  far  lonser  than 
■ny  of  the  others.  It  is  aboni  ^  Incbei 
In  length.     The  npper  paH*  and  a  broad 

nte,  Btr.  lal,  foil.       a*,  met,  li^,       plae,  pi 


oat  the  iBvaat  are  blniah  hlack.  the 
d  and  Uuvat  chettaut,  th*  under 
white.     The  neat  la  enp-ihved. 


nnder  open  raott,  oi 


y  black  above, 


unalkr  tliui  either 


bank*,  eieavatlng  by  meani  uf  lU  bill  a  gal- 
lery la  inchee  or  more  In  depth  for  the  pur- 

aod  li  a  great  laioiirits  In  the  nortbeni 
parta,  where,  like  tbe  Brltlali  ipeclei,  it 
Krrei  aa  a  herald  of  spring.  Several  other 
Bpeciei  belong  to  America. 
SVftUclir  (awono),  e,l.  lA.  Sal.  nse^nn, 
Maii<i»n,  to  awallow;  L.O.  (ualijen,  O.  nnt 
geii,  Dan.  nalat,  IccL  nelgja,  O.G.  auxthaa. 
Mod.  a,  (CAiee^en.  to  ewallow,  to  gulp  down; 
Iroin  tam*  •lem  O.K.  ucalah,  naalgh,  IceL 
ntigr.  Dan.  anUff,  ^v.  isatg,  G.  tchwalff.  a 
gulf  orabyaa.awbirlpoo1.Uic  gullet)   LTo 

tu  juro^iD  food  or  drink. —  2.  To  draw  'into 
an  abyu  or  gulf ;  to  Ingulf ;  lo  overwhelm ; 
toaheorb:  usually  followed  by  us,  'In  bogi 
(iHUsic'dupaudloiL'    MilliM. 


lakln    -Wltbopenmouthfuol- 
. .  be  not  10  readily  nsoUsued, ' 


igroia  lo  one'*  Rlf;  to  a[ 


realm,'    Shak. 

Comipllon  rwnnm^J  what  tfu  Ebettf  runr 

7,  To  eugrau  tbe  faonlUei  of;  to  enj 
completely 

a  To  put  ap  with:  to  bear:  to  take  patlei 


phagui;  the  throat, -- 2.  Capac   . 
lowing;  ronulty    '  There  being  nothing  U 
•—  -■■ lOoH  of  polltfcal  rancoui 


Pro/.  ITifao 


jtr  —t.  Ai  much  B>  la  awallowei 
BwaUown  (iwona-ir).  n,    om 
luwi:  alMi,  a  glutton,     rsEIfr. 
BwaUow-fllll  (eivona-Oati).  n.    I 


Iflna,    Calledalio 

itflnl  n.     Chelldo- 
h  Pltny  and  other 


lwaU[nr-taU(iwo1'lfi-til),n,  l.Aplant,* 
■peclee of wiUaw,  'ThethinlngwIUow tbef 
call  UHlbH- tail.-  firum.-l.  iDJoiatry.  tbe 
aame  ai  Don-tail.— a  In  /ert  an  outwnfc 


BnllDW-tMUMI  (•wolie-tald).  a.  I.  Of  tbe 
formof  aawallow'a  tall;  havlDg  tapering  or 
pointed  iklrta;  aa.  a npoUou-Cait^d  coat.- 
t.  In  jomery,  dove-tailed-  — ^iHlifi«t-<dil«f 
bulUrJty.  maUow-laUiit  mot*,  namei  given 
to  the  fapiiio  maduum,  a  large  and  beautl- 
ful  ipaclei  of  buttarfliea;  and  to  the  i>iirai>- 
tarvz  Samtunria.  a  common  firitlab  moth: 


(CAelkJoniuin  maju> 


•pongy  land;  low  ground  gitorated  with 
water ;  eott  wet  ground  which  may  have  a 
growth  of  certain  kinds  of  trees,  but  is  nadt 
for  agricultural  or  pastoral  purpose^  heluc 
thus  o  latlngnlshed  from  6off  or  iivrs4,thougb 
often  used  aa  synonymDiu  with  those  words. 


S»aillB(»wooip),  ■,!. 
plunge  Into  ineitiicaids  dl 


Swunp-bAT*  (awoBip'tib').  •.    Bam*  at 

WaUr-rabbiL 
8m]ilp-lll(A0TT  (iwomp^ik-A-rllt  it.     See 

Bninp-lOOiUitTreB  (iwomplO-kust  trSl^  n, 
A  thorny  legumbioui  tree  {QUdilKkia  mont- 

imerlca.     Called 'alto  ITaUr-l! 
-[{swump— • 


8imnp-oak<i 


imp-dk),  n 


In, , „ 

8wuitp-plllk  (awomp'plngkl,  n,   Thepopo- 

lar  name  of  the  wild  honey-suckle  {AiiStm 

riKoM}     [nultrd  autea-l 
BwUnp-UIMfrkB  (awompaas'ia-fraa),  >. 

See  SissaTBaa, 
Swunp-vood  (awomp'wnd).    San  Kon- 

8inLmpy{>womp'IXa.  Consisting  of  swamp; 
like  a  swamp;  low,  wa^  and  spongy;  aa, 
titampy  lanil 

luano,  Q.  sdhiean;  probably  from  sante  root 
aa  Skr.nan.L>inio.  tutonnd.  BeeSOOMD  I 
A  natatorial  bird  of  the  genoa  Cyguua  and 
tamlly  AnatidB  llieyaretuond  upon  riven 
and  email  pools  of  (rash  water,  rather  Una 


:-^^-'^ 


i^\. 


1 


3t  the  larger  lakeA  Thej  are  n 


ness  of  theli 
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SWASH 


Tb«  ipecia  which  inhabit  or  risit  Britain 
V  the  mate  or  tame  iwan  (Cygnug  olorX 
Che  wild  swan  or  hooper  (C./enu),  and  the 
Btwiok  swan  (C  Btwickii).  The  blacic  swan 
(C  airutus)  Is  an  Australian  species,  about 


Black  Swaa  {Cjif*i»u  mtpmiiui. 

tte  ds*  of  the  tame  swan.  Lilce  the  white 
iMi,  it  ia  frequently  Itept  as  an  ornament 
ia  pariEB  in  ttiis  country.  Other  species  are 
tke  PoUah  swan  (C.  in%miiabiUa\  the  Amer- 
iosn  swan  (C.  atiMricaiuMX  the  trumpeter 
wmtm  <C  hueeinaUnr),  auo  an  American 
lofoi.  and  the  blacl[-necked  swan  (C.  nigri- 
eoCttf)  of  South  America.  In  England  tlie 
•wan  ia  said  to  be  a  bird-royal,  in  which  no 
fttblecl  can  liaTe  property,  save  by  special 
permtaaion  of  the  crown.  A  marlc  or  badge 
i  fTsnted  to  those  who  enjoyed  this  right, 
the  ceremony  of  Mwan^ppi$\g^  noaiv 
or  tman^markmg  is  yet  annually 
but  on  the  Thames  on  behalf  of  the 
crown,  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  8ev> 
«Tal  of  the  London  companies  or  guilds. 
The  swan-marlu  are  made  upon  the  uM>er 
mandible  with  a  Icnife  or  other  sharp  instm- 

tWBA-tfOWn(awoii'donnXn.  SameasSasans- 


•wma-flower  (swooHou-^rX  ^^  A  name 
gf  reo  lo  orchids  of  the  genus  Cyenoches,  in 
allaskiD  to  the  eolnmn,  which  is  long  and 
gracefully  curred,  like  the  neck  of  a  swan. 

tWUiC  (swangX  n,  (A  form  of  twamp  (which 
•aeXl  A  piece  of  low  land  or  green  sward 
liable  to  be  covered  with  water;  also,  a 


swacBp  or  bog.    [Provincial  Sngllsh.] 
iwmBMOrd  (swcmlidrdX  tk    One  who 


Mo 


tends 


the  kiag'ft  rmmmfurits  Ikense.       Ya  rrtU. 


cor- 

SWAN. 


twaalkopplns  (•won'hop-ing),  n.    (A 

raptlon  of  fisan-uppin^.  J    See  under  Si 

r  Bmk. 
•wmnk  (BwangkX  a.    (Allied  to  O.  tekwofikt 

pUaat,  nexikdA.  supple.]     Thin;  slender; 

BOut;  agile.    [Scotcn] 
twsakto.  Swanky  (swangk'iX  n.  An  active 

«r  clever  young  fellow.    Skinfier.    [Scotch.] 
SwaaklllC  (cwangk'lng).  a.    Supple;  active. 

3tr  r  ScotL    [Scotch.] 
•vm&'lttB(«won1Ik).a.  Resembling  a  swan. 

■A  mmn  fftn  end.'    Shak. 
tWBa-9Bark  (swon'mtrkX  n.    A  mark  indi- 

cMtti^  the  ownership  of  a  swan. 

m*rk,  called  bv  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
M  cat  in  the  tldn  of  the  beak  of  the  4wan 
katfie  or  other  instruineoL      Yarrtll. 

(swoo'nakX  ^    The  end  of  a 
or  arched  like  the  neck  of  a 


(swoD'^iX  n.    A  plaee  where 
are  bred  and  reared. 

(■wan'^MuX  »>    Same  aa  ;S%iMm- 


(swonx'doanX  n.  L  The  down 
tke  swan.—!  A  fine,  soft,  thick  woollen 
also,  a  thick  cotton  cloth  with  a  soft 
or  nap  on  one  sMe. 

(awon'shotX  n.    A  large  kind  of 
for  swan-shooting. 

I  aa4»  Un  cake  the  two  fewho£>pieces,  wfakh  we 
and  loaded  them  wtth  laitfe  nemH- 


(swoo'skinX  m.    t  The  skin  of  a 
with  the  feathers  on.— 1  A  kind  of 
tea  twilled  fianncl ;  also,  a  kind  of  woollen 
used  by  letlerpiess  printers  and 


■VSpCawopX^^-  [CompiG.aekieinp^ablow, 
ate  as  Int^.  slapt  smack!  perhajM  from 
mmA  of  a  hastv  blow  or  smack.]  Hastily ; 
fli  a  natch ;  with  hasty  violence  [Provin- 
_  ] 


Swap  (swopX  vt  pret  &  pp.  noapped; 
ppr.  twc^tping.  (Alued  prolmbly  to  sweep 
and  iwovp;  oomp.  G.  tehwappen,  to  strike, 
to  swu>.  The  sense  of  bsHer  may  come 
from  we  habit  of  striking  hands  on  a  bar- 
gain.  Comp.  to  strike  a  bargain.  See  Swap. 
(kfv.]  t  To  strilce  with  a  sweeping  stroke; 
to  knock  down.  [Old  and  provincial.]— 
2.  To  swop;  to  barter:  to  exchange.  [CoUoq.] 

Swap  (swopX  v«-  1.  To  fall  completely 
down.— 2.  To  ply  the  wings  with  a  sweeping 
noise.— 3.  To  swop. 

Swap  (swopX  Ik  1.  A  blow;  a  stroke.  Beau, 
&  Fl.  [Old  and  provincial]— 2.  A  barter; 
an  exchange.    Sir  W.  Scott.    [Colloq.] 

Swape  (twapX  n.  [Collateral  form  of  eweep, 
tmpe.)  1.  A  machine  (or  raising  water. con- 
sisting of  a  bucket  hung  to  the  end  of  a 
counterpoised  lever;  a  sweep  or  swipe.— 
S.  A  sconce  or  light-holder. —8.  A  pump- 
handle.— 4.  A  long  oar;  a  sweep. 

Swappet  (BwapX  v.t.  and  i  To  swap;  to 
throw  down;  to  strike  off.    Chaucer. 

Sward  (swjirdX  »»^  [A.  Sax.  tweard,  O.D. 
tutaerde.  Hod.  D.  zwoord^  Dan.  avoer,  IceL 
tvdrdr,  O.  schtoarte,  all  signifying  the  skin 
of  bacon,  and  then  sward  or  surface  of  the 
earth.]  L  A  skin ;  a  covering.  HaUiweU. 
[Provincial  English.]  — S^araporit,  bacon 
cured  in  large  flitches.    BalUtoeU.—2.  The 

Sassy  surface  of  land;  turf;  that  part  of 
e  soil  which  is  filled  with  the  roots  of 

grass,  forming  a  kind  of  mat  When  covered 

with  green  grass  it  is  called  areen-tward. 
Sward  (swardX  v.t.    To  produce  sward  on ; 

to  cover  with  sward.    Mortimer. 
Sward-cutter  (swurdHcut-^rX  n.   i.  A  form 

of  plough  for  turning  over  grass  lands.- 8.  A 

lawn-mower. 
Swarded  (swurd'edX  a.  Covered  with  sward. 

'  The  noarded  lea.'    J.  BaiUie. 
Swardy  (sward'iX  a.    Covered  with  sward 

or  grass;  as,  ewardy  land. 
Sware  (swirX  old  pret  of  swear. 

Cophetua  twart  a  rojral  oath : 

*  Tliis  beggar  maid  shall  be  my  queca I*   TtnnyfH. 

Swarf  (swUrfX  «.i  [AUn  to  noerve  (which 
seeX)    To  faint;  to  swoon.    Sir  W.  ScotL 

Swarf  (swUrfX  n.  Stupor ;  a  fainting  fit ;  a 
swoon.    [Scotch.] 

Swarf  (swtlrfX  n.  L  Iron-filings.  S.  H. 
Knight;  Simtnonds.—Z  The  grit  worn  away 
from  grindstones  used  in  grinding  cutlery 
wet    HaUiwett.    [Provincial  Bngusb.] 

Swarf-moneyt  (swiirrmun-iX  n.  in  feudal 
law,  money  pala  in  lieu  of  the  service  of 
castleward. 

Swarm  (swtirmX  ^  [A.  Sax.  swearm,  a 
swarm;  Icel  svarmr^  a  tumult;  O. H.O. 
swarm.  Mod.  0.  s^warm,  noisy  revelry,  a 
swarm,  sehwdrmen,  to  buzz,  to  riot,  to 
swarm,  Bavar.  sehwurm,  confusion  in  the 
head,  throng,  swarm.  The  root  meaning  is 
seen  in  O.  mAwirren,  to  whirr,  to  whizz,  to 
chirp.  ^.;  Skr.  soar,  to  sound.  See  the 
verb,  also  Swear.]  1.  A  large  number  or 
body  of  small  animals  or  insects,  particu- 
larly when  moving  in  a  confused  masa  '  A 
swarm  of  flies  in  vintage  time.'  Milton.— 
S.  Especially,  the  cluster  or  great  number  of 
honey-bees  which  emigrate  from  a  hive  at 
once,  and  seek  new  lodgings  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  queen;  or  a  like  body  of  bees  united 
and  settled  permanently  in  a  hive.— &  A 
great  number  or  multitude:  particularly,  a 
multitude  ot  people  in  motion :  used  some- 
times of  inanimate  obiects.  'This  swarm 
of  fairadvantagea.'    Skak. 

Her  men. 
Seeiiu;  the  mwhty  rmmrm  about  their  walls. 
Left  her  and  led.  Tennyson. 

8th.  Multitude,  crowd,  throng,  cluster. 
Swarm  (sw^rmX  v.i  [A.  Sax.  swtarmian, 
L.O.  twarmsn,  O.  sehwdrmen,  Dan.  stUrme, 
Sw.  sndrma,  to  awarm,  to  rove,  to  wander, 
to  revel  See  the  noun.]  1.  To  collect  and 
depart  from  a  hive  by  flight  in  a  body,  as 
bees;  as,  bees  swarm  in  warm,  clear  days  in 
summer.  —2.  To  appear  or  collect  in  a  crowd ; 
to  congregate  or  throng  in  multitudes ;  to 
crowd  together  with  confused  movementa 

to  crowds  around  the  swarming  people Jdn. 

DrytUM. 
O.  what  a  multitude  of  thot^ts  at  core 
Awaken'd  ia  me  swarm.  Uitt»n. 

8.  To  be  crowded:  to  be  overrun;  to  be 
thronged  with  a  multitude  of  animals  in 
motion;  to  abound;  to  be  filled  with  a  num- 
ber or  crowd  of  objects.  *  Swarming  with 
eaterpOlan.'   Skak. 

Every  place  swarii$s  with  soldiers.    Sfemsar. 

4.  To  breed  multitudes. 

Not  so  thick  swarm'd  once  the  son 
Bedropt  with  blood  of  Gorgon.  Mitton, 


Swarmt  (swurm).  v.t  To  crowd  or  throng. 
'  To  swarm  us  round  about'    Saekville. 

Swarm  (swgrmXoi  [Perhaps  akin  to nofrw. 
but  more  probably  to  souwm,  which  may 
either  be  derived  from  this  or  the  origin  of 
thia  See  Squibm.]  To  climb  a  tree,  pole, 
or  the  like  by  embracing  it  with  the  arms 
and  legs,  and  scrambling;  to  shin. 

At  the  top  was  placed  a  piece  of  money,  as  a  prise 
for  those  who  could  swarm  up  and  seize  it.    Csimk. 

SwarmlOf  (swur'mingX  n.  1.  The  act  of 
coming  off  in  swarms  as  bees— 2.  In  boi.  a 
method  of  reproduction  observed  in  some 
of  the  Confervaces  and  DesmldiaoesD,  iu 
which  the  granules  constituting  the  green 
matter  t)eoome  detached  from  each  other 
and  move  about  in  tbeir  cells ;  then  the  ex- 
ternal membrane  swells  and  bursts,  and  the 
granules  issue  forth  into  the  water  to  become 
new  planta 

Swart,  Swarth  (>wgrt  sw^rth). a.  [A.  Sax. 
sioort,  swtart;  common  to  all  tlie  Teutonic 
tongues ;  Ooth.  svarts,  0.  Sax.  O.  Kris,  and 
L.O.  swart,  IceL  svartr,  G.  schwarz.  D.  noart 
—black,  dark.  Orlmm  allies  swart  with  L. 
surdus,  deaf,  dull,  indistinct,  as  if  the  ori- 
ginal meaning  is  of  a  colour  not  to  be  per- 
ceived.] Being  of  a  dark  hue ;  moderately 
black;  swarthy:  said  especially  of  the  skin. 
'A  nation  strange  with  visage  swarC  ^mm* 
ser.  'Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  «i0art'  Shak. 
*  Your  swarth  Cimmerian. '    Shak. 

Swart  (swgrtX  ft  To  make  tawny.  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Swart-haOkCswf^rtlMdcXn.  The  great  black- 
backed  gull  (Larus  marinus).    [Scotch.] 

Swarth  (swttrthX  n.  An  apparition  of  a  per- 
son about  to  die ;  called  In  Scotland  a  wra  ith . 
[Provincial  EngliBh.] 

These  apparitions  are  caUad  fetches,  and  in  Ciim- 
berUnd  swarth*.  Grate. 

Swarth  (swArthX  n-    1-  The  sward. 

Groans  are  heard  on  the  mountain  swarth.     Hogg 

2.  The  swath ;  one  of  the  bands  or  ridges  of 
grass,  hay.  &q.,  produced  by  mowing  witli 
ue  scythe. 

An  affectioned  ass,  that  coos  state  without  book 
and  utters  it  by  great  swarths.  Shah. 

SwartbilyCswgrthl-liXadr.  Wlthaswartliy 
hue. 

Swartbiness,  SwarUmeu  (swgrth'i-nes. 
sw^h'nesX n.  The  state  of  being  swarthy; 
tawniness;  a  dusky  or  dark  complexion. 

Swarthy  (sworthl).  a.  [From  swarth.  swaH 
See  Swart.]  Being  of  a  dark  hue  or  dusk) 
complexion;  tawny  or  black;  as.  the  Moors. 
Spaniards,  and  Italians  are  more  swarthy 
than  the  French,  Germans,  and  English.  '  A 
swarthy  Ethiope.'  Shak.  'Hard  coiis  of 
cordsge,  swarthy  flshing-neta'    Tennyson. 

Their  swarthy  hosts  would  darken  all  our  plains^ 

^Mif0H. 

Swarthy  t  (swurthlX  f.t  To  blacken ;  to 
make  swarthy. 

Now  will  I  and  my  man  John  swarthy  our  faces 
over  as  if  tliat  country's  heat  had  made  'cm  so. 

Cifwl^. 

SwartinesB  (Bw»rt'i-nesX  n.  The  state  of 
being  swart  or  swarthy;  a  tawny  colour. 

SwartlBh  (sw^rt'lshX  a.  Somewhat  swart, 
daric,  or  tawny. 

Swartnete  (swurt'nesX  n.  Swarthineii. 
Sir  W.Seott 

Swart-Star  (sw^rfsUlrX  n.  The  Dog-star : 
so  called  because  it  appean  in  the  heat  of 
summer  which  darkens  or  makes  swart  the 
complexion. 

Shades,  and  wanton  winds,  aad  gushing  brooks. 
Oe  whose  bash  lap  the  swarf  star  soawly  looks. 

MUian. 

Swartyt  (sw»rtfi).a.  Swarthy;  tawny.  Shak. ; 
Burton. 

Swartsia  (swfrt'sl-aX  n.  [In  honour  of  Olof 
Swartz,  M.D.,  a  long  time  resident  in  the 
West  uidies,  and  author  of  a  work  on  the 
botany  of  these  islands.]  A  genus  of  legu- 
minous trees,  the  species  of  which  are  na- 
tives of  South  America  and  the  West  India 
Islands.  Thev  are  mostly  large  forest  trees 
yielding  a  hard  durable  timberliaving  simple 
or  pinnate  leaves,  and  axillary  racemes  of 
flowera  The  S.  tonurUosa  is  a  high  thick 
tree  growing  in  Guiana.  It  haa  a  fine  red- 
dish-coloured wood,  which  becomes  black 
hy  age,  and  is  considered  very  indestructible. 
Tne  bark  is  very  bitter,  and  is  used  as  u 
medicine  In  Guiana. 

Swarve  (twiM^X  v.i  To  swerve:  to  incline 
to  one  ude.  Spenser;  Sir  W.  Seott.  [Old 
English  and  Scotch.] 

Swuh  (swoshXfL  [Probably  from  sound  of 
splashing  water:  comp.  8w.  swassa,  to  blus- 
ter, to  bully,  to  swsgKer.  Akin  swish.)  L  A 
blustering  noise;  a  vapouring;    [Slang.]- 


6b,  8c  lock;     g.  go;     j.>ob;     t,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  iln^;     fB,  tfcen;  th,  lAin;     w,  isig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  asuqp. 
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2.  Impalse  of  water  flowing  with  violence ; 
a  dashing  or  splash  of  water.  CoU$.—3.  A 
narrow  sound  Or  channel  of  water  lyins 
within  a  sandbank,  or  between  Uiat  and 
the  shore.  [United  States.]— i.  A  roaring 
blade;  a  swaggerer;  a  swasher.— 6.  Liquid 
filth;  wash;  hogwash.  Tyndale. 
Swash  (swosh).  v.i.  1.  To  bluster;  to  make 
a  great  noise;  to  make  a  show  of  valour;  to 
vaponr  or  brag.— 2.  To  spill  or  splash  water 
about;  to  dash  or  flow  noisily;  to  splash; 
as,  water  twa$hing  on  a  thallow  place.— 
&t  To  fall  violently  or  noisily. 

They  offered  to  kiss  her  and  rwashed  down  upon 
her  bed.  HdUuiutL 

Swasllt  (swosh),  n.  In  ardi  an  oval  figure,' 
whose  mouldings  are  oblique  to  the  axis  of 
the  work.    Jm.  Moxon. 

Swash  (swosh). a.  [A  form  akin  to  gqwuh.] 
Soft,  like  fruit  too  ripe ;  swashy.  [Frovin- 
cial  English] 

Swash-bank  (swosh'bangkX  n.  The  crown- 
ing portion  of  a  sea-embankment  E.  H. 
Knight. 

Swash-lmidCSt  (swoshl>uk-et),  n.  The  com- 
mon receptacle  of  the  washings  of  the  scul- 
lery; hence,  a  mean  slatternly  woman.  [Pro- 
vincial English.] 

Swash-huoUer  (swo«h'buk-16rX  n.  A 
•was^ering  blade;  a  bravo;  a  bully  or  brag- 
gadocio. 

A  bravo,  a  rwash-buckter,  one  that  for  raoney  and 
rood  cheere  will  follow  any  man  to  defend  him ;  but 
n  any  danger  come  be  runs  away  the  first,  and  loiires 
him  m  the  lurch.  Ftario. 

Swasher  (swosh'^r).  n.  One  who  swashes 
or  makes  a  blustering  show  of  valour  or 
force  of  arms;  a  braggart;  a  bully. 

I  have  observed  these  three  swashtrs  .  .  .  three 
such  antics  do  not  amount  to  a  man.  SMaJk. 

Swashing  (swosh'ing).  p.  and  a.  1.  Having 
the  character  of  a  swasher;  swaggering; 
slashing;  dashing. 

Well  have  a  rwtuhing  and  a  martial  outside. 

Skak. 
S.  Having  great  force;  crushing. 

Gregory,  remember  thy  rmashing  blow.    ShtUt, 

Swash-letter  (swoshlet-^rXn.  Inprtnlin^, 
a  name  common  to  letters  whose  termina- 
tions project  considerably  beyond  the  shank, 
thus  K.  Q.  K.  i&c 

Swash-plate  (swosh'pl&tX  ^  In  me«A.  a 
disc  B,  fixed  on 
a  revolving  axis 
A  in  an  inclined 
position,  for  the 
purpose  of  com- 
municating a  re- 
ciprocating mo- 
tion to  a  bare,  in 
the  direction  of 
its  length.  The 
excursion  of  the 
bar  ovaries  with 
tlie  inclination 
of  the  plate  to 
the  axis,  accord- 
ing to  a  very  ob- 
vious law. 

Swash-way (swosh'wiin.  Samea85i0a«A,8. 

Swashy  (swosh'i).  a.    Same  as  SwoMh. 

Swat  (swatX  old  and  prov.  (Scotch)  pret  of 
neeoL 

Swatch  (swi^h),  n.  [From  twath,  a  band 
or  fillet  See  below.]  If  A  swath.  T%t$$er. 
2.  A  pattern,  generally  of  cloth;  a  specimen 
of anv kind.    [Scotch] 

Swath  (sw^thX  n.  (A.  Sax.  twUhe,  twmth, 
a  track,  a  way.  a  path,  a  swath ;  D.  twaad, 
G.  Mchwaden,  a  swath,  a  row  of  grown  grass. 
The  original  meaning  is  probably  a  long 
flUet  or  band,  as  a  swaddling-band.  See 
SWADDLl.]  1.  A  line  or  ridge  of  grass  or 
com  cut  and  thrown  together  by  a  scythe 
or  mowing-machine.  —  2.  The  whole  reach 
or  sweep  of  a  scythe  or  mowing-machine ; 
as,  a  wide  twath.  —8.  A  band  or  fillet;  a  band- 
age; a  swathe.    Shak. 

Swath-bondK>w»tha>ond),n.  A  swaddling- 
band. 

Swathe  (sw&tb),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  twathed; 
ppr.  noathing.  [IceL  tvatha,  to  swathe; 
A.  Sax.  twethian,  to  bind.  See  Swath, 
Swaddle.  1  L  To  bind  with  a  band,  band- 
age, or  roller;  as,  to  twathe  a  child. 

Their  children  are  never  swmihtd  or  bound  about 
«kh  anythinr  when  first  born.  jibf.  Abtct, 

2.  To  make  a  bundle  of:  to  tie  up  in  bundles 
or  sheaves,  as  com.  '^lea^Aed  or  made  into 
sheaves.'  CoC^roM.— 8.  To  bind  about;  to 
inclose;  to  confine.  'Who  hath  titathfd  in 
iht  great  and  proud  ocean  with  a  ginlle  of 
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sand.'  Bp.  Hopkins.^ A.  To  wind  or  fold 
together;  to  bind;  to  wrap. 

Last  nij^ht  the  gifted  seer  did  view 

A  wet  shroud  nvathed  round  Udye  fray. 

Sir  tV.  Scott. 

Swathe  ^w&TH),  n.  A  bandage ;  a  band  or 
flUet    Young. 

Swathey  (  swgth'i ),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  swath ;  consisting  of  or  lying  in  swaths. 
'  And  lays  the  grass  in  many  a  twathey  line. ' 
J.  BaiUie. 

Swathing-Clothes  (sw&TH'ing-kldTHz).n.i»{. 
Swaddling-clothes.    Shak. 

Swats  (swats). n.pL  [A.  Sax.  tioate,  neatan, 
beer,  ale.]  Ale  or  beer.  'Reaming  twats, 
tiiat  drank  divinely.'    Buriu.    [Scotch.] 

Swatte,t  pret  of  twete  {sweat).  Sweated. 
Chaucer. 

Swatter  (swat'^r),  v.  i  [Oomp.  Bav.  iehtoad- 
dem,  to  splash,  to  spill;  Sw.  iquattra,  to 
chatter.]  To  splutter;  to  flounce;  to  move 
rapidly  in  any  fluid,  generally  in  an  undu- 
lating way.    Sir  D.  Lyndgay.    [Scotch.] 

Sway  («wftX  »•*•  [Prov.  E.  Kweg,  iweigh, 
noay,  to  swing,  to  sway ;  perhaps  from  the 
Scandinavian;  IceL  tvegg^,  to  make  to  sway, 
to  veer;  gveigja,  to  bend,  to  yield,  to  swerve; 
Dan.  tvaie,  to  swing,  neie,  to  bend ;  L.O. 
iwajen,  to  waver  in  the  wind,  D.  twaeijen, 
to  swing.    Same  root  as  swing,  twap,  wag.] 

1.  To  be  drawn  to  one  side  by  weight ;  to 
hang  in  a  heavy,  unsteady  manner;  to  lean; 
to  swag;  as,  a  wall  noays  to  the  west. 

The  balance  xsmv  on  our  part.         Bacon. 

2.  To  move  or  advance  to  one  side ;  to  in- 
cline to  one  side :  hence,  to  have  the  judg- 
ment or  feelings  inclining  one  way. 

This  battle  fares  like  to  the  morning's  war  .  .  . 
Now  rways  it  thb  way.  bice  a  mighty  sea.  .  .  . 
Now  rways  it  that  way.  Sh€tk. 

8.  To  have  weight  or  influence. 

The  example  of  sundry  churches  .  .  .  doth  sway 
much.  Hooker. 

4.  To  bear  rule;  to  govern.    'Hadst  thou 
tway'd  as  kings  should  do.'    Shak.—S.i  To 
advance  steadily  onwarda 
Let  us  sway  on  and  meet  them  In  the  field.     SMaJt. 

—To  sway  up  (natU.),  to  swing  up  by  pull- 
ing a  rope ;  to  throw  a  strain  on  a  mast- 
rope,  in  order  to  start  the  mast  upwards, 
so  that  the  fid  may  be  taken  out  previously 
to  lowering  the  mast 
Sway  (swi).  V.  t   f See  the  verb  intransitive.  ] 

1.  'To  move  backwards  and  forwards;  to 

wave  or  swing;  to  wield  with  the  hand;  as, 

to  sway  the  sceptre.  —  2.  To  bias  literally 

or  flguratively;  to  cause  to  lean  or  incline  to 

one  side ;  to  prejudice ;  as,  the  Idng  was 

swayed  by  his  council  from  the  course  he 

intended  to  pursue. 

Cod  forpve  them  that  so  much  hare  sway  V 
Your  majesty's  good  thoughts  away  from  me.  Shak. 

As  bowls  run  true  by  being  made 

On  purpose  false,  and  to  be  swayd.      Hudibras, 

8.  To  rule;  to  govern;  to  influence  or  direct 
by  power  and  authority,  or  by  moral  force ; 
to  manage. 

She  could  not  sway  her  house.        Shak. 
This  was  the  race 
To  twcty  the  world,  and  land  and  sea  subdue. 

Dryden. 
Take  heed  lest  passion  sw€iy 
Thy  Judgment  to  do  aught,  which  else  free  will 
Would  not  admit.  MUton. 

4.  Uaut  to  hoist;  to  raise:  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  lower  yards  and  to  the  topmasts. 
—Guide,  Direct,  Sway.  See  under  OuiDl. 
SvN.  To  wield,  swing,  move,  wave,  bias,  rule, 
govern,  direct,  influence. 
Sway  (swa),  n.  1.  The  swing  or  sweep  of  a 
weapon. 

With  huge  two-handed  sw<^ 
Brandish'd  aloft,  the  horrid  edge  came  down 
Wide-wasting.  Mi/ton. 

2.  The  motion  of  a  thing  moving  heavily. 

Are  not  you  moved  when  all  the  xsm^  of  earth 
Shakes  bke  a  thing  unfirmf  Skak. 

[The  steay  of  earth,  according  to  Cralk.  may 
IMS  explained  as  the  balanced  swing  of  earth.  ] 

3.  Preponderance ;  turn  or  cast  of  the  bal- 
ance. 

Expert 
When  to  advance,  or  stand,  or  turn  the  sway 
OfbatteL  Mitton. 

4.  Power  exerted  in  governing;  rule;  do- 
minion; control 

When  vice  prevails  and  impious  men  bear  sway. 
The  post  oi  honour  to  a  private  station.      Addison. 

6.  Influence ;  weight  or  authority  that  in- 
clines to  one  side ;  as.  the  svoay  of  desires ; 
all  the  world  is  subject  to  the  sway  of 
fashioa— 6.  A  switch  used  by  thatchers  to 
bind  thehr  work.— Stn.  Swing,  sweep,  rule. 


dominion,  control,  influence,  direction,  pre- 
ponderance, ascendency. 

Sway-baoked(swal)aktXa.  Sameas^ioayeif. 
p.  and  a. 

Swur-bradng  ^wa'bris-ing),  n.  The  hori- 
zontal bracing  of  a  bridge,  to  prevent  lateral 
swayinff. 

Swayed  (sw&d),  p.  and  a.  Strained  and 
weakenea  in  the  binder  parts  of  the  bodv : 
applied  to  overworked  horsea  'Swayed  in 
the  back  and  shoulder-shotten.'    Shak. 

Swayftll  (swa'fulX  A-  Able  to  iwav ;  sway- 
ing; powerful.  'Cytheria's  sunyful  power.' 
Fawkes.    [Rare.] 

Sweal  (sw61),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  swilan^  to  bum 
slowly  without  flame,  from  swdl,  heat ;  cog. 
L.Q.  swelen,  O.  sehwelen,  to  bum  slowly,  tn 
sweal;  Icel.  tvcela.  thick  choking  amoke. 
Sioelt,  suUry  are  from  this  steuL]  L  To 
blaze  away;  to  swale.— 2.  To  melt  and  run 
down,  as  the  tallow  of  a  candle ;  to  waste 
away  without  feeding  the  flame. 

Sweal  (sw61V  v.t  To  dress,  as  a  hog,  by 
burning  or  singein|;;  to  swale. 

Swear  (sw&r).  v.t.  pret  noore  (formerly 

sware);  pp.  sworn;  ppr.  swearing.    [A.  Sax. 

twerian,  to  swear,  pret.  sw6r,  pp.  tworen; 

same  as  the  swer  of  an«t0er;  conunon  to  the 

Teutonic  tongues ;  D.  tweren,  O.  sehwHren, 

0.0.  sweran,  swerjan,  Qoth.  stforan,  IceL 

sveria,  Sw.  swdrja,  Dan.  svdrge,  to  swear. 

Probably  from  same  root  as  in  iwarm,  and 

Skr.  svar,  to  sound.]    1.  To  affirm  or  utter 

a  solemn  declaration,  with  an  appeal  to  God 

for  the  truth  of  what  is  afllrmed;  to  declare 

or  affirm  in  a  solemn  manner. 

Ye  shall  not  swear  by  my  name  falsely.  Lev.  xlz.  ta. 

But  I  say  to  you,  Swoar  not  at  aU.      Mat  v.  34. 

O.  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant  moon. 

SAak. 

2.  To  promise  upon  oath;  to  vow;  to  promise 
in  a  solemn  manner. 


Jacob  said,  Swear  to  me  this  day;  and  he  swmt-e 
unto  him.  Gen.  xsv.  33. 

8.  To  give  evidence  on  oath;  as,  to  sutear  to 

the  truth  of  a  statement 

At  what  east 
Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  as  corrupt 
To  swear  against  you.  SMak. 

4.  To  use  profane  language;  to  be  profane: 
to  practise  profaneness;  to  use  the  name  or 
names  of  God  irreverently  in  common  con- 
versation; to  utter  profane  oatha 

If  I  do  not  put  on  a  sober  habit. 
Talk  with  respect  and  swear  but  now  and  then. 

Skak. 
The  swearer  continues  to  swear;  tell  him  of  hn 
wickedness ;  he  allows  it  is  great,  bat  he  continues  tn 
swear  oa.  tV.  Git/tn. 

—To  swear  of,  to  swear  out,  to  renounce 
solemnly;  as,  to  tioear  i/" drinking. 
I  hear  your  grace  hath  sworn  out  housekeeping. 

Swear  (sw&rX  «.  t  1.  To  utter  or  afllrm  with 
a  solemn  appeal  to  God  for  the  truth  of  the 
declaration;  as,  to  swear  an  oath. 

And  Galahad  tware  the  vow. 
And  good  Sir  Bors,  our  Lancelot's  cousin,  swara, 

Tennyson. 

2.  To  promise  in  a  solemn  manner:  to  vow. 

Well,  tell  me  now  what  lady  is  the  same 

To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pUgrimage.     ShmJk 

8.  To  put  to  an  oath;  to  cause  to  take  an 
oath;  to  bind  by  an  oath;  as.  to  swear  wit- 
nesses in  court;  to  siwear  a  jury;  the  witness 
has  been  «irom;  the  judges  are  sworn  into 
office.  '  I  dare  be  vwom  for  hUn.'  Skak. 
I'll  kiss  thy  foot ;  111  swear  mysdf  thy  subject. 

Let  me  swear  you  all  to  secrecy.       Drydem. 

She  called  Mary,  a  thousand  times,  the  most  cntel 
of  girls,  and  swore  ntx  to  secrecy  by  a  hundred  oatha^ 

Troti^fi*. 

4.  To  declare  or  charge  upon  oath ;  as.  to 

ttoear  treason  against  a  man.— S.  To  appeal 

to  by  an  oath;  to  call  to  witness.    [Bve.] 

Now  by  ApoUo,  king,  thou  swtar^st  thy  gods  in  vain. 

Shak. 

0.  To  utter  in  a  profane  manner,  or  by  usittg 
the  name  or  names  of  God  Irreverently. 

Being  thus  frighted  swoars  a  prayer  or  two 
And  sleeps  again.  ShaM. 

—To  swear  the  peace  againtt  one,  to  make 
oath  that  one  is  under  the  actual  fear  of 
death  or  bodily  harm  from  some  person,  tn 
which  case  the  person  must  find  suretlca  of 
the  peace.    See  Surbtt. 

Swear  (sw6r),  a.  Lazy;  indolent  [Scotch.] 
SeeSWKBE. 

Swearer  (swai^«r),  n.  l.  One  who  swear* ; 
one  who  calls  God  to  witness  for  the  truth 
of  his  declaration.  —  2.  A  profane  person; 
one  who  habitually  utters  profane  oatluk 
'  And  make  our  swearers  priesta '    Skmk, 

Sweat  (swetX  n.  [0  E.  swet.  ewiL  smot^. 
A.  Sax.  swiU,  sweat    The  A.  Sax.  rrgulariy 


f4te,  fitr,  tMi,  ffU;       mft,  met,  b6r;       pine,  pm,     udie,  nut,  move;     tabe,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;       U,  8c  abtine;      J,  8c.  teff. 
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pTodnoed  twoU,  and  the  (onn  tweat  comei 
rsther  from  the  verb,  or  from  the  Scandin- 
arimn  forms:  IceL  tveitu  Sw.  tveU.Dtkn.aved; 
camp,  alio  L.O.  tweet,  D.  zweet,  O.  $ehweiu. 
From  a  root  seen  alio  in  L^  tudor,  sweat ; 
Or.  hu^Utt  sweat,  hyd6r,  water  (where  A=«); 
Skr  t904la$^  sweat  ]  L  The  fluid  or  sensible 
Bsoisiore  which  is  excreted  from  the  skin  of 
an  animaL    See  Pbbspiratiox. 

la  tht  twmtt  of  thy  Cue  shalt  thou  eat  bremd. 

Gen.  tii.  19. 
1  The  state  of  one  who  sweata 

Soft  on  the  iowcry  herb  I  fouiul  me  laid 

In  balmy  twemt.  AliUtn. 

&  That  which  causes  sweat;  labour;  toil; 
drudfery. 

Tht*  paOnfal  taboor  of  abridKing  was  not  easy,  but 
a  natter  of  rmtnt  and  watching.        9  Maccab.  U.  a6. 

4.  Moisture  exuded  from  any  substance; 
aa.  the  «ic«at  of  hay  or  grain  in  a  mow  or 
stack. — S.  t  Sweating  sickness. 

Thu*.  what  with  the  war.  what  with  the  rweat, 
wiMt  wttb  the  gallowa,  and  what  with  poverty.  I  am 
aatnoftthrunk.  Skak. 

Swtat  (swetX  v.i  pret  A  pp.  notat  or 
$it*aUd.  [A.  Sax.  twcBtan,  IceL  fMito,  L.O. 
«M«(«ii,  D.  xweettn,  O.  tchvnlzen.  See  the 
Doan  ]  1.  To  excrete  sensible  moisture  from 
the  skin.  *  Mistress  Page  at  the  door,  noeai- 
hu  and  blowing.'  Shak.—2.  To  toil;  to 
taboor;  to  dmd^  '  If  you  do  sweat  to  put 
a  tyrant  down.'    Shak. 

ShaOInMM/foryouf  SA4$Jt, 

He'd  have  the  poets  rwta/.  Waller. 

H  To  emit  moisture,  as  green  plants  in  a 
baap.  —4.  To  lose  or  squander  money  freely; 
to  Meed.  Ld.  Lyttoti.  [Slang.] 
tWMlt  (swetX  v.t.  1.  To  cause  to  excrete 
■Misture  from  the  skin :  as,  his  physicians 
attempted  to  tireal  him  by  the  most  power- 
fol  sudorii'Ica— 2.  To  emit  or  suffer  to  flow 
from  the  pores;  to  exude;  to  shed.  *To 
make  mine  eyes  to  tweat  compassion.'  Shak. 
For  Um  the  rich  Arabia  tweait  her  gums.  Dryden. 

5.  To  extort  or  extract  money  from;  to  fleece; 
to RMMge  on;  to  bleed.  LiLLyttoii.  (Slang.] 
—TonMat  eoinM,  more  especially  gold  coins, 
to  rsmoTe  a  portion  of  them  by  shaking  them 
te  bags,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  ftietal  is 
vom  off,  yet  the  diminution  of  the  value  is 
not  readily  perceived.    R  Cobden. 

tWMtir  (swef^rX  n.  1.  One  who  sweats.  — 
1.  Ona  who  or  that  which  causes  to  sweat; 
sfwcMcally,  (a)  a  sudorific ;  (6)  a  grinding 
employer;  one  who  sweats  his  worlqieople; 
aqiectally.  one  who  employs  working  tailors 
at  low  wages. 

The  rmimiiv'  is  the  greatest  eril  in  the  trade ;  aa 
syscem  increases  the  number  of  hands 
incredible  extent— wives,  sons,  daogh' 


tmd  eatra  wones  all  working  long  davs. 

Mayhew. 

Swwitll-lMUldt  (swiTHniand).  n.    A  swad- 
dUog-band.    SpenMer. 

tWWtOy  (swerlli).  adv.  In  a  sweaty  man- 
aer;  so  as  to  be  moist  with  sweat 
gW^MttnatS  (swet^-nes).  n.  The  state  of 
bctag  sweaty  or  moist  with  sweat 
tlTMttllg -iMltll  ( swetlng-bath X  n.  A  su- 
datory.  a  bath  for  producing  sensible  sweat; 
a  store. 

j-honM  (swef  ing-honsX  n.     A 
fur  sweating  persons  in  siclcness. 
j-lron  (swetlng-I-4mX  n.    A  kind 
of  knife  or  scraper  to  remove  sweat  from 


J -room  (swet'Ing-rttmX  n.  1.  A 
room  (or  sweating  persona— 2.  In  dairy 
IvniMa.  a  room  for  sweating  cheese  and 
carrying  off  the  superfluous  Jmcea 
twittac  •  itrlmnig  (swefhig-sik-nes),  n. 
jtodnr  angUcanus,  ephemera  sudatoria,  or 
cnfaemera  maligna;  an  extremely  fatal,  feb- 
ruc  epMemic  disease  which  made  its  appear- 
aaca  in  England  in  August,  1486.  and  at 
tttflcrent  periods  np  till  1661.  and  which 
s|m^J  very  extensively  on  the  Continent 
It  was  characterised  by  profuse  sweating, 
and  was  frequently  fatal  in  a  few  hours.  — 
MmMmak  ttteating-tieknesM^  a  disease  occur- 
rtef  Is  India,  which  appears  to  be  allied  to 
Ih*  worst  form  of  cholera,  and  to  bear  a 
I  relation  to  malignant  congestive  fever. 


tDg'WJtimn  <awet1ngsis-temX  n.    A 

applied,  particularly  in  the  tailoring 

to  the  practice  of  employing  men, 

and  children  to  make  up  clothes  in 

own  booses  at  very  low  wagea    See 


(swedX  a.   L  Moist  with  sweat;  as, 

skin:  a  tweatp  garment    'Their 

Bteht-caps.'     SKok.      *A   gweaty 

MUtan. — S.  Consisting  of  sweat 


'  No  noisy  whiffs  or  noeaty  streama'  Swift 
8.  Laborious;  toilsome.  'This  sweaty  haste.' 
Shak.    *  The  sweaty  toTfSp.'    Prior. 
Swede  (sw«dX  n.    l.  A  native  of  Sweden.— 
2.  A  Swedish  turnip. 

BwedenbOKlan (swS-denbor'jianX a.  Re- 
lating to  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  or  to  the 
doctrines  taught  by  him. 

8wedexiborglan(8wd-den-bor'ji-anXnw  One 
who  holds  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem Church  as  taught  by  Smanuel  Swe- 
denborg,  a  Swedish  nobleman,  bom  at  Stock- 
holm in  1689.  He  professed  himself  to  be 
the  founder  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church, 
alluding  to  the  New  Jerusalem  spoken  of 
in  the  book  of  theBevelatioo.  and  conceived 
that  the  members  of  this  church  were  gifted 
with  peculiar  insight  into  spiritual  things. 
The  Swedenborgians  believe  that  the  regen- 
erate man  is  in  direct  communication  with 
angels  and  with  heaven.  They  maintain 
that  the  sacred  Scriptures  contain  three 
distinct  senses,  called  celestial,  spiritual, 
and  natural,  which  are  united  bv  corres- 
pondences, and  are  accommodated  respec- 
tive! v  to  particular  classes,  both  of  men  and 
angela  They  hold  that  there  have  been 
various  general  Judgments  ending  particu- 
lar dispensations  of  divine  revelation.  The 
last  was  in  1757.  when  Swedenborg  received 
the  ofl9ce  of  teaching  the  doctrines  of  the 
new  church  promised  in  the  Apocalypse. 
As  this  church  is  to  be  eternal  there  will  be 
no  other  general  judgment,  but  each  indi- 
vidual is  judged  soon  after  death.  There 
are  numerous  societies  of  them  both  in 
Oreat  Britain  and  America. 

Swedenborglaiilsm  (swd-den-bor'ji-an- 
izmX  n.  The  doctrines  and  practice  of  the 
Swedenborgiana 

Swediall  (swgd'ish),  a.  Pertaining  to  Sweden 
or  its  inhabitants. —5tMdicA  turnip,  the 
Bratsiea  eampestris  rutabttga,  a  hard  sort  of 
turnip,  known  by  its  glaucous  leaves  and 
its  somewhat  elongateabulb.   See  Turmip. 

SwedlBll  (swdd'ish),  n.  The  language  of  the 
Swedea 

Sweep  (swdp),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  swept;  ppr. 
sweeping.  (There  seem  to  be  two  allied 
▼ertw  under  this  form,  the  one  denoting 
chiefly  to  clear  or  brush  away,  the  other  to 
move  rapidly.  A.  Sax.  swdpat^  swaspest, 
twofpth,  pret  swe6p,  pi.  swedpon^  pp.svfdpen, 
IceL  sdpa,  O.Fris.  «ti<pa,  to  sweep  with  a 
besom,  <&c. ;  also  Icel  sveipa,  to  stroke,  to 
brush,  toBweep,toswoop,andmi>a,toswoop. 
to  dart,  to  go  swiftly;  Ooth.  svetpan,  to  flow 
swiftly,  to  sweep ;  G.  tchweifen,  to  roam,  to 
drag,  to  sweep  along.  Swotm,  swipe  are  differ- 
ent forms  of  this  word.]  1.  To  brush  or  rub 
over  with  a  brush,  broom,  or  besom,  for  re- 
moving loose  dirt;  to  clean  by  brushing;  as, 
to  sweep  a  chimney  or  a  floor.  '  The  besom 
that  muBtsweep  the  courtclean  of  such  fllth.' 
Shak.  '  Bars  that  tweep  away  the  morning 
dew.'  Shak.— 2.  To  drive  or  carry  along  or 
off  by  a  long  brushing  stroke  or  force,  or 
by  flowing  on  the  earth;  as,  the  wind  sweeps 
the  snow  from  the  tops  of  the  hills;  a  river 
sweeps  away  a  dam.  timber,  or  rubbish ;  a 
flood  stoeeps  away  a  bridge  or  a  houae. 

You  seem  d  that  wave  about  to  break  upon  me 
And  swttf  me  from  my  hold  upon  the  world. 

TnmyixpH. 

Hence— 3.  To  drive,  destroy,  or  carry  off 
many  at  a  stroke,  or  with  celerity  and  vio- 
lence; as,  a  pestilence  sweeps  off  multitudes 
in  a  few  days;  the  conflagration  swept  away 
whole  streets  of  housea 

With  equal  speed  the  torrent  flows 

To  iwtt/  fame,  power,  and  wealth  away. 

4.  To  mb  over;  to  touch  in  passing;  to  graze. 
'Whose  garments  sweep  the  ground.'  Pope, 

Their  long  descending  train. 
With  rubies  edg'd  and  sapphires,  rm^  the  plain. 

Dtytien. 

b.  To  carry  with  a  long  swinging  or  dragging 
motion;  to  carrr  with  pomp.  'And  like  a 
peacock  fioMp  along  his  taiL'  Shak,— 6.  To 
pass  over  so  as  to  clear;  to  clear. 

But  first  seven  ships  from  Rochester  are  sent 
The  narrow  seas  of  all  the  French  to  swtt;^. 

DrayMt. 

7.  To  strike  with  a  long  stroke;  to  brush  or 

traverse  quickly  with  the  fingers. 

Wake  into  voice  each  silent  string. 

And  rtMtf  the  sounding  lyre.  Po/t. 

8.  To  move  swiftly  over  or  along;  as,  the 
wind  s%oept  the  surface  of  the  sea  'As 
choughs .  .  .  madly  sweep  the  sky.'  Shak.— 

9.  To  carry  the  eye  over ;  to  view  with  pro- 
gressive rapidity;  as,  to  sweep  the  heavens 
with  a  telescope. 

Here  let  us  rmtep  the  boundless  landscape. 


10.  To  draw  or  drag  something  over ;  as.  to 
sweep  the  bottom  of  a  river  with  a  net,  or 
with  the  bight  of  a  rope  to  hook  an  anchor. 
'11  To  propel  by  means  of  a  sweep  or  long 
oar. 

Brigs  of  386  tons  have  been  rw*/t  at  three  knots  or 
more.  jldmiral  Sinyth. 

Sweep  (swfipXv.i  [SeeSWKSP,  e.t.]  1.  T(» 
pass  with  swiftness  and  violence,  as  some- 
thing broad  or  brushing  the  surface  of  any- 
thing; as,  a  sweeping  flood.  'A  sweeping 
rain  which  leaveth  no  food.'  Prov.  xxviii.  3 
2.  To  pass  over  or  brush  along  with.celerity 
and  force;  as,  the  wind  sweeps  along  the  plain. 
'The  sweepina  whirlwind's  sway.  Qray,- 
8.  To  pass  with  pomp;  as,  a  person  sweeps 
along  with  a  train:  sometimes  with  an  inoe- 
flnitoO. 

She  Mwttfs  it  through  the  court  whh  troops  of  ladies. 

Shnk. 

4.  To  move  with  a  long  reach;  to  move  with 
a  swinging  motion;  as,  a  sweepiftg  stroke. 

Stars  shooting  through  the  darkness,  gild  the  night 
With  nv^/$H£  xlories  and  long  trails  of  lieht. 

6.  To  talce  in  a  view  with  progressive  ra- 
pidity; to  range,  as  the  eye  or  a  tolescope. 

Far  as  the  ranging  eye  can  nwep, 
A  daazling  deluge  reigus.  Thomson. 

Sweep  (swgpX  n.  1.  The  act  of  sweeping. - 
2.  The  compass,  reach,  or  range  of  a  con- 
tinued motion  or  stroke;  as,  a  long  sweep.  — 
8.  The  compass  of  any  turning  body  or  mo- 
tion; as,  the  sweep  of  a  door.  —  4.  The  com- 
pass of  anything  flowing  or  brushing;  as, 
the  flood  carried  away  everything  within  its 
sweep.— b.  Violent  and  general  destruction; 
as,  the  sweep ot  an  epidemic  disease.— &  Di- 
rection of  any  motion  not  rectilinear;  us. 
the  sweep  of  a  compass.— 7.  The  direction  or 
turn  of  a  curve,  as  of  a  road,  an  arch,  and 
the  like.  'The  road  which  makes  a  small 
sweep:  Sir  W.  Scott  Hence,  a  circular 
or  semicifcular  or  curved  carriage -drive 
through  the  lawn  In  front  of  a  house. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grantly  were  disturbed  in  their 
sweet  discourse  by  the  quick  rattle  of  a  carriage  and 
pair  of  horses  on  the  gravel  /s«m^.  TrMofe. 

8.  Compass  or  extent  of  excursion ;  range 
'  Beyond  the  farthest  sweep  of  the  tolescope. ' 
Craifc  — 9.  A  rapid  survey  with  the  eye.— 
10.  In  shipbuilding,  the  mould  of  a  ship 
when  she  begins  to  compass  in  at  the  rung- 
heads;  also,  any  part  of  a  ship  shaped  by  the 
segment  of  a  circle;  as,  a  floor-stoefp;  a  back 
sweep,  Ac.— 11.  Naut  a  large  oar,  used  in 
small  vessels  sometimes  to  assist  the  rudder 
in  turning  a  ship  in  a  calm,  but  usually  to 
assist  the  motion  of  the  ship— 12.  In  metal 
r^ning,ui  old  name  for  the  almond-furnace. 
18.  t  The  balista  or  engine  anciently  used  in 
war  for  throwing  stones  into  fortressea  [llie 
term  is  still  used  in  heraldry. )— 14.  One  who 
sweeps;  a  sweeper;  specifically,  a  chimney- 
sweeper. — 16.  An  engine  for  drawing  up 
wator  from  a  well;  a  swaps.  Written  also 
Swipe,  Swepe.  — 10.  In  loam  moulding,  a 

8 attorn  shape  consisting  of  a  board.of  which 
le  edge  is  cut  to  the  form  of  the  cross- 
sectional  outline  of  the  article  to  be  moulded. 
The  surface  of  the  mould  or  core  is  formed 
bv  moving  the  sweep  parallel  to  the  axis  at 
right  angles  to  its  length.  For  hollow  ar- 
ticles, as  pipw,  sweeps  are  made  in  pairs. 


Moulding  Sweeps. 

one  for  'running  up'  the  core,  and  the  other 
for  forming  the  interior  of  the  mould.  They 
are  consequentlv  the  reverse  of  each  other, 
and  the  radii  differ  by  a  quantity  equal  to 
the  thickness  of  the  metal  of  the  pipe  to  be 
cast  Thus,  supposing  the  intomal  diame- 
tor  of  the  pipe  to  be  24  inches,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  metal  1  inch,  the  diametor 
a  of  each  core  and  sweep  will  be  12  inches, 
and  the  diameter  b  of  the  mould-sweep  13 
inchea  Sweeps  are  employed  for  many 
other  symmetrical  forms  besides  cylinders. 
17.  In  cardflaying  (a)  In  the  game  of  cas- 
sino,  a  pairing  or  combining  all  the  cards 
on  the  board  and  so  removing  them  all  (&) 
In  whist,  the  winning  of  all  the  tricks  in  a 
hand.— 1&  Same  as  sweepstakes.  [CoUoq] 
—Sweep  (^the  titter  {naut\  a  circular  frame 
on  which  the  tiller  traverses  in  large  shipa 
Sweep-bar  (sw£pl>lir),  n.  The  bar  of  a  wa- 
gon which  is  fixed  on  the  hind  part  of  the 


«h,  8c  locA;     g.  go\     j,>ob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siti^;     TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  wig;   ^wh,  toAig;    sh,  anure.— See  Kit. 
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3  '>rtea  oaea  in  cfae  fionxiation  of  aelf- 

.mpomuis:  to.  Jiwetft-tlavoared, 

•!3r*re»j.  'WwC-wmerf.  and  the  bke.  — 

11.-1.    ssciooil.  &^%»?nint,  meioiiiniis, 

u  •!&   ."ie«mtt»  a^sreeabie.  grateful, 

'We*L   t     I-  That  which  is  sweet  to 
L:»o.    iae«l    hiedv  oi  the  plorai;  ««,  {a) 
rr-.^Aixr  -t'niwuonoT:  pre«rre«;«ifar; 
iitrv     cc       "ii  Hi/me-made  wixies.  raeads. 

c    .  • a.   ica.\ — i.  Oiat  which  is  pleftsaat 

.e  -*-"«  -f  aneil;  a  perfmne  *0»lori- 
r"*i»  *  *r»  '•?  P'^*T.  — 3.  Somethiiif^  pleas- 
^  .-  ,j-ni<:inl  to  :he  mind:  aa.  the  «w«et« 
.  .  awvui:  ^e;  Uie  ^naMtv  of  office. 
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^»<.u>  i^unu  \  L.  n^thwHii).    See  LaUBXL. 
Smwt  TawKJi^wet  tttedX,  n>    The  pAocreM 
< a  uiiitiai.  A»  of  a  calf  or  ihcgp,  vaed  as 

S»e<l  hwrtt4<g*etTiraet  edX  •■    Sweet* 
M    u   '^>ui  >r0ujrt,  in  the  old  aenee  of  ma- 

-.. ..     <>.v.f      '  .SwM^ -^reajf^fd  as  the  night- 
vt^e  ■  r  tnnish.'     ficou.  <t  #*1L 

$«MV4vMr.  SwMt-lHciar  (swerhri-^  m. 

v,^  •«  'I  ;»iio<u,  a  bushy  species  (rf  rose 
0  II  <4u«dl  leiives  and  flowers,  a  native  of 
>;<.uiu.  ^t\>wiu($  in  open  boshjr  places^  and 
yL^.\^*Ao\id  for  the  sweet  balsamic  smell  of 
.9  '.'^ttw,  ou  account  of  which  it  is  often 
i.uiMrU  la  hedges  and  shrubberieSb 

-iwn^t  i^lltmfttl  (swet-kal'a-bashX  n.  A 
><.■»,  T««lKwi  <ip«H:ies  of  passion-flower  {Poi- 
^  .-•'fu  <4.u./ormui).  producing  large  flowers 
uf.  i  ><*uiiU  c^dible  fruil 

$w#«(-c&l&muB»  SwMt-«aBe  (sw^t-kal'a- 
■ii^»v  -^M«it  kiuiX  f«^  An  aromatic  plant, 
^.u<.uuM*  called  L^mon-^nut  and  Spikt' 

Sw^t-4al4M23r  (sw^t-sifl^^liX  «.    A  plant  of 
\VK  ^viia»  Miyrrhis  (.V.  odonta).    See  Mtr- 

$w<M(*cl«ittt»  (»wet-sis'tusX  n^    A  ahmb  of 

tu  ^t:uu«  Ci»tU(»  (C  vtZ/ojnwX 
;^w«#l-oor]l  i^swet'komX  »-     A  Tariety  of 
.liu^c.  of  4  sweet  taste. 
S'WMUmi  (.iiwet'u).  *.t     (5i0Mt»  and  verb- 
\>.  uihig  HUtUx   eii,  to  make.]    1.  To  make 
&\tvvi  to  the  taste. 

s-KnitH  your  tea.  and  watch  your  toast.    Swift. 

%  To  luake  pleasing  or  grateful  to  the  mind; 

j^  to  »uvifc/t  life;  to  swttUn  friendship.— 

^  lo  uiiiku  mild  or  kind. 

iK^o.t'Ut  <x>^ca^  his  h«art.  aaUKktcns  bis  mind. 
jd.t..i>.j  !u»  uu>p«(.  ly.  Law. 

4  1  o  muke  less  painful 

ViiJ  ^hc  thy  caick  will  nvetltM  with  hcrcharms. 

DryJen. 

X  '\\\  increase  the  agreeable  qualities  of;  as, 

to  AUtt^u  the  i*»ya  or  pleasures  of  life.— 
0.  io  loticn  to  the  eye;  to  make  delicate. 

Ciiu<k;io  h,\k  lu.tde  his  name  immortal  by  the 
Sii     i(,v:i  \\c  h.k%  k:i«eii  to  hu  ^ures.  aud  hynvtHtH' 
u^   .iiTi  ik|;tita  AitU  <>haUes.  Dry4*n. 

7  To  lUiike  pure  and  wholesome  by  destroy- 
iiu  tioxioua  matter;  as,  to  9W€eUn  rooms  or 
i4]*.iiuiiuiits  that  have  been  infected;  to 
M<  I .  li-ii  Uto  air  -  8.  To  make  mellow  and  fer- 
tile. a»,  to  ilry  and  gweeten  soils.— 9.  To  re- 
>>tuiu  to  purity;  as.  U>tW€4Un  water,  butter. 
i>i  lut-at 
awo«tan(«w6t'nX  v.i.    To  become  tweet 

W  Kc  re  .\  wA-ip  hnth  bitten  in  a  grape,  or  any  fniit, 

Swdatanar  (twet'n-^r).  n.  One  who  or  that 
Hhiih  tweeteuM;  one  who  palliates;  that 
whiih  moderates  acrimony. 

But  \ou  who.  till  your  fortune's  made, 

M  1  .t  Iw*  »  im<Un€r  by  your  trade, 

Mu^t  kMC.ir  be  never  meant  us  ill.  Smri/t 

pt>M<lcr  of  cr.tb's  eye&  And  claws,  and  burnt  ej^g- 
wli  ii<    are   v^(ck«.ribed  as  rwmirm*r*  of  any  sharp 


UvOttOUlk, 


Sir  IK  TtmfU. 


_  (swgt'n-ingl  n.    1.  The  act  of 

reetens.— 2.  That  which  sweetens. 

(6w6tY6m).  n.    A  small  Nocth 

American  shrub,  having  sweet-scented  or 

anmatic    leaves    resembling  fern -leaves 

{JComptamia  asplenifolia).    Ooodrick. 

Bwmf^liMg  (swet'flagX  n.    A  plant  of  tlM 

genos  Acoros  (A.  Ouamus).     See  SWKBT- 

KCSH. 

Sweet-cllA  (swdfgal),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Myrica  (if.  Oale),  called  also  DuUk 
M^rtU  (which  seeX 

Sweeft-srmss  (swet'grasX  n.  The  EngUsh 
name  of  various  species  ot  plants  of  the 
genus  Olyceria  (which  see). 

8weet-|nim  (swSt'gumX  ti.  A  tree  of  the 
genus  Uquidambar,  the  L.  ttyraei/ua. 

Sw«etlieart(swet'hftrt),ti.  [Said  by  some  to 
be  from  sieeef ,  and  aug.  personal  suAx  -art. 
-ard,  as  in  braggart,  druiUaird,  laggard,  bat 
there  seems  to  be  no  foundation  for  this 
statement  It  used  formerly  to  be  written 
as  two  words,  and  was  so  written  in  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century.]  A  lover  male 
or  female. 

Mistress.  .  .  .  yoa  must  retire  yoorsdf 
Into  some  covert ;  take  your  tweetMtarfs  bat 
And  pluck  it  o'er  your  brows. 


SWMtlieart  (swifh&rtX  « t  To  act  the 
part  of  a  lover  to;  to  pay  court  to;  to  gal- 
lant; as.  to  tweetheart  a  lady.    [CoUoq. ) 

SWMtlieart  (swStliirt),  v.i  To  perform  the 
part  of  a  lover;  to  act  the  gallant ;  to  play 
the  wooer;  as.  he  is  going  a  tutcttheartutg. 

8weeti2l|r(8wef  ingX  n.    1.  A  sweet  spple 
2.  A  term  of  endearment  'Trip  no  further, 
pretty  iweeting.'    Skak. 

Sweetisll  (swef  ishl  a.  Somewhat  sweet  or 
grateful  to  the  taste. 

SwBetiflhiie88(8w6fi8h-nesX  n.  Theqnality 
of  being  sweetish. 

Sweet-John  (swgfJonX  n.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  a  vuiety  of  pink  (DianthnsX 
generally  to  narrow-leaved  varieties  of  i). 
barbattu. 

Sweet-leaf  (switldfX  n.  A  small  efsiniam 
tree  or  shrub  (Sympioeoa  tinetoria)  growing 
in  Georgia  and  Carolina,  the  iMtvesof  which 
are  us^  for  dyeing  ^k  a  bri^t  yellow 
colour.  Thev  have  a  sweetish  taste,  a»d 
are  much  relithed  by  cattle.  (Called  alao 
Hor$e-9%tgar. 

Sweetly  (swetliX  adv.  In  a  sweet  manaer; 
gratefully;  agreeably;  harmoniously.  'Snell- 
ing  so  noeeUy.*  Shak.  'Walk  softly  and 
look  siTMtfv.'  Shak,  '  The  Holy  Spirit  who 
Bveetly  and  mightily  ordereth  all  th 
Card.  Manning. 

He  sweet/j  tempered  awe. 

No  poet  ever  swtttivtna^ 

Unless  he  was,  like  Thoemu,  yooDg.       Swt/V. 

Sweet-maijoram  (swet-mttr'jd-ramX 
very  fragrant  plant,  of  the  genus  Or' 


the  O.  Majorana,    See  MlRJORAX. 

Sweet-maadlln  (sw^t-mtdlinX  n.  A  wpe- 
cies  of  Achillea,  Uie  A.  Ageratum, 

Sweetmeat  (sw^t'm^tX  n.  An  article  ef 
confectionery  made  wholly  or  principally  of 
sugar;  fruit  preserved  with  sugar,as  peaches, 
pears,  melons,  nuts,  orange-peel,  and  the 
like. 

Sweetness  (swet'nesl  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing sweet,  in  any  of  its  senses;  as.  (a)  grate- 
fulness to  the  taste  or  to  the  smell;  tra- 
gTftnce ;  agreeableness  to  the  ear ;  melody ; 
as,  tuffetneu  of  taste;  tweetneu  of  the  voice. 

(b)  Delightful  character  possessed  by  pol- 
isned  and  poetical  language,  usually  cosi- 
trasted  with  strength. 

Keats,  enchanted  with  the  sttidy  of  the  EHcabetKan 
poets,  revived  in  his  '  Endymion'  the  over4uxaruu.t 
rwtettuss  of  Marlowe's  '  Sestiad.*  QuMrt.  JUt 

(c)  Agreeableness  of  manners ;  gentlcscas ; 
raildneis ;  obliging  civility ;  as.  sios^hMar  of 
behaviour,  (d)  Softness;  mildness;  amiabil- 
ity. *  A  most  amiable  saMsfNess  of  tempt  r  ' 
Sur(ft 

Sweet-Oil  (8w§roUX  n.  OUve^>a 
Sweet-pea  (8wgt'p«X  n.  LatMyrusodmmtfut. 
an  annual  much  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
on  account  of  its  showy  sweet -acentr*! 
flowers,  two  or  rarely  three  being  together 
on  one  peduncle. 

Sweet-potato(8w«t'p6.t4-t«Xfi.  A 
of  the  genus  Batatas  (A  edulitX  nat 
ConvolvnlacesB.  The  leaves  are 
usuall  V  hastate  or  three-lobed ;  the 
are  white  externally  and  purplish  wUhiB, 
disposed  in  clusters  upon  axiUaiy  fo«t- 
stalka  The  roots  are  lleehy  and  spiadlfr. 
shaped,  and  were  formerly  Imported  tntn 
England  by  wav  of  Spain  from  the  Woaa 
Indies,  and  sold  as  a  delicacy,  which  la  tiso 


piuo.  piu;       note,  not.  move;      tabe,  tub,  bvD;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;     f,  8c  fay. 
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poUto  of  Stuikspere  and  contemporary 
writers,  the  common  potato  being  then 
■caro«)jr  known  in  Europe.    See  Batata& 


Swcct-pouto  IBatatoM  tdu/is). 

1-root  (fwdfrtttX  '»'    The  liquorice 

IWMt-mill  (8w«t'nub),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
cenitt  Aconu  (A.  Calamtu),  found  growing 
m  ponds,  by  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  other 
wet  places  in  England,  and  in  the  cooler 
part«  of  the  Continent,  of  India,  and  of 
Xortb  America.  From  the  lower  part  of 
the  thick  Jointed  rhisoroe  or  root-stock  nn- 
RMTcms  roots  are  thrown  down,  while  from 
the  nmier  surface  arise  a  number  of  sword- 
shaped  learee,  from  2  to  8  feet  in  length, 
■heathing  at  the  base,  also  a  long  leaf-Tike 
•talk  from  which  issues  a  spike  of  densely- 
packed  greenish  flowers.  All  parts  of  the 
plant,  but  especially  the  perennial  rhizome 
(known  as  calamus-root),  have  a  strong 
aroaatjc  and  slightly  acrid  taste;  and  hence 
the  rliixome  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimu- 
htti  and  tooic  in  some  kinds  of  indigestion, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  useful  in  ague.  It  is  also 


Svcet-ntsh  (^eertts  CaLtmusS. 

\gf  confectioners  as  a  candy ;  by  per- 
fnmers  in  the  preparation  of  aromatic  vine- 
ipar  and  other  perfumed  articles,  as  h^- 
powders:  and  bv  manufacturers  of  beer  and 
jfia  as  a  flavonring  ingredient 
lii— 4  ■oeut<d  tsw6rsent-ed).  a.    Having 
A  sweet  smell;  fragrant  —  ^iomI - SMntea 
gmm,  a  plant  of  Uie  genus  Anthoxanthom 
\A.  odoratum\     See  SPRIMO-OIuaB. 
Iw««t-a^  (swH'sopX  n.    An  evergreen 
sfantb  or  tree.  Anona  squamosa,  allied  to 
Ite  costard-apple.    It  grows  in  the  West 
-Ivttea.  and  bears  a  greenish  fruit,  sweet 
aad  pulpy,  covered  with  scales  like  a  pine- 
apple. 

Imet  -  saltan  (awdt-sttl'tanX  n.    See  8ul- 
Tjta -ru»  wwL 

%mm%  vlOtot  (swdt-vrd-letX  n.    A  plant  of 

Um  gcnos  Viola,  the  V.  odorata,  a  favourite 

Co«cr,  and  a  native  of  England. 

Bm9Bi'W9Mt  (sw6tV»-tteX  n.    A  variety 

of  white  grape  containing  a  sweet  watery 


(swit-wil'vamX  n.  A  plant 
of  tito  genoa  Dianthus,  the  D.  barbatug.  a 
apeeiea  of  pink  of  many  varieties,  cultivated 
to  Momtr-MdeoA. 

Vwfllow  (swit-wil'd),  n.    Same  as 


;-WPOd  (swifw^dX  n.    1.  Another 
for  the  lAiunu  rwbUis,  or  sweet-bay. 
flae  LiOBSL.  — t.  The  timber  of  OreodojiAne 
jm^lttita,  a  tree  growing  in  Jamaica. 

(swit^wftrt),  n.    Any  plant  of  a 


Sweet -wort  (swdtV^rt),  n.  A  sweet  infu- 
sion of  malt  for  brewing;  the  saccharine  in- 
fusion produced  by  mashing. 

Sweghft  n.  [See  Swat.]  A  violent  motion. 
Chaucer. 

Swelnmoteb  n.    See  Swainmote. 

Swell  (swel),  o  i.  pret  swelled;  pp.  tweUed 
or  Mwollen.  SwoUen  is  now  more  frequenUy 
used  as  an  adjective.  [A.  Sax.  noellan, 
pret  stoecU,  noeoU,  pp.  nooUen,  to  swell,  to  be 
tumid;  IceL  ivella,  to  swell,  to  grow  wrath- 
ful; D.  zweUen,  O.  ichweUen,  to  swell,  dilate, 
&C.  Origin  doubtful;  perhaps  same  word 
as  well^  to  bubble  up,  with  an  intena  ». 
Some  connect  it  witn  L.  saltu/i,  the  sea.] 

1.  To  grow  builder ;  to  dilate  or  extend  the 
exterior  surface  or  dimensions  by  matter 
added  within,  or  by  expansion  of  the  in- 
closed substance;  as, the  legs  tweU  in  dropsy; 
a  bruised  part  nceUa;  a  tumour  stoelU;  a 
bladder  gwBlli  by  inflation.— 2.  To  increase 
in  size  or  extent  by  any  addition;  as,  a  river 
8w«Ui  and  overflows  its  banks.— 8.  To  riye 
or  be  driven  into  waves  or  billows;  as.  in  a 
tempest,  the  ocean  gtoells  into  waves.  '  The 
ttoeUing  Adriatic  seas.'  Shak.—4.  To  be  in- 
flated; to  belly,  as  sails.— 6.  To  protuberate; 
to  bulge  out;  as.  a  cask  noells  in  the  middle. 
0.  To  rise  in  altitude;  as,  land  noells  into 
hills.— 7.  To  be  putfed  up  with  some  feeling; 
to  show  outwardly  elation  or  excitement ; 
hence,  to  strut;  to  look  big;  as.  to  swell  with 
pride,  anger,  rage,  or  the  like. 

Here  be  comes  sweilimg  like  a  turkey  cock.    SfutJt. 

Your  equal  intnd  jet  swells  not  Into  itate.   DrytUn. 

Yoa  swell  at  the  taitan.  as  the  boU  to  said  to  do  at 
scarlet  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

8.  To  rise  and  gather;  to  well  up.  'The 
tears  that  tweU  m  me.'  Shak.—9.  To  grow 
and  increase  in  the  mind.  'The  unseen 
grief  that  noeUs  with  silence  in  the  tortured 
soul.'  Shak.  — 10.  To  become  larger  in 
amount;  as,  many  little  debts  added  noell 
to  a  great  sum.— IL  To  gain  or  increase  in 
intensity,  strength,  or  volume,  as  sound. 
Swell  (twelX  v.t.  L  To  increase  the  size, 
bulk,  or  dimensions  of;  to  cause  to  rise, 
dilate,  or  increase ;  as,  rains  and  dissolving 
snow  Bwell  the  rivers  in  spring,  and  cause 
floods.    'The  water  noelU  a  man.*   Shak.~ 

2.  To  aggravate;  to  heighten. 

It  is  low  ebb  with  the  accuser,  when  such  pecca- 
dillos are  put  to  swell  the  charge.  Atterbury. 

8.  To  inflate ;  to  puff  up ;  to  raise  to  arro- 
gance. 'If  it  didsioell  my  thoughts  to  any 
strain  of  pride.'    Shak. 

The  klnr  of  men,  who.  sn^ln  with  pride, 
Refusedms  presents,  and  hto  prayers  denied. 

Drydeti. 

4.  To  increase  gradually  the  intensity,  force, 
or  volume  of;  as,  to  tuteU  a  tone. 
Swell  (swelX  n.  L  The  act  of  swelling;  rise; 
gradual  increase;  as,  (a)  augmentation  in 
bulk ;  a  dilating  or  bulging,  (h)  Elevation ; 
rise :  referring  to  heignt  (c)  Increase  of 
Btrenffth,  intensity,  or  volume :  referring  to 
sound.  'And  when  music  arose  with  its  vo- 
luptuousnceff.'  Bynm.  (d)  Increase  of  power 
in  Btvle;  increase  of  rhetorical  force.  'The 
ffioeM  and  subsidence  of  his  periods.'  Landor. 
2.  An  elevation  of  land ;  a  rounded  height; 
an  undulation;  as.  a  wide  plain  abound- 
ing with  little  twellt.  —  3.  A  succession  of 
long  unbroken  waves  setting  in  one  direc- 
tion, as  after  a  storm ;  the  waves  or  fluc- 
tuations of  the  sea  after  a  storm;  a  bil- 
low; a  surge;  as,  a  heavy  swell  is  setting 
into  the  harbour.  —  4.  In  mime,  (a)  a  gra- 
dual increase  and  decrease  in  the  volume 
of  sound;  the  crescendo  and  diminuendo 

combined.  (6)  The  sign  -<d  tll^:=*', 
which  indicates  increase  and  decrease  in  the 
volume  of  sound,  (e)  An  arrangement  in  an 
organ  (and  in  some  harmoniums)  whereby 
the  player  can  increase  or  diminish  the  in- 
tensity of  the  soimd  at  will.  In  the  organ 
it  consists  of  a  series  of  pipes  with  a  sepa- 
rate key-board,  and  forming  a  separate  de- 
partment (called  the  swell -organX  The 
loudness  or  softness  of  the  tone  is  regulated 
by  openins  or  shutting,  by  means  of  a  pedal, 
a  set  of  Mats  like  a  Venetian  blind,  which 
forms  part  of  the  frame  in  which  the  pipes 
are  inclosed. — 6.  A  slang  word  applied  some- 
times in  a  laudatory  sense  to  a  person  of 
high  standing  or  of  great  mark  or  impor- 
tance, but  more  generally  in  a  depreciatory 
sense  to  a  showy,  dashing,  assuming  person, 
as  a  fashionable  person,  a  dandy,  a  fop,  or 
the  like. 

Bruce  can't  be  such  a  swell  as  one  fancied.    He's 
only  taken  a  second.  Farrar. 

Swell  ( swel  X  O"  Pertaining  to  a  swell  or 
swells;  characterized  by  more  or  less  showi- 


ness  in  dress;  showily  or  assumingly  gen- 
teel; dandified.    [Slang.] 

We  don't  know  many  people  here  yet.   'Tis  rather 
a  swell  neighbourhood.  Dean  Ramsajt. 

Swellizig  (swelling),  n.  1.  A  tumour,  or  any 
morbid  enlargement  of  the  natural  size;  as, 
a  sweliing  on  the  hand  or  leg.— 2.  Protuber- 
ance; prominence. 

The  superficies  of  such  plates  are  not  even,  but 
have  many  cavities  and  swellings.  NewUm, 

8.  A  rising  or  inflation,  as  by  passion  or 
other  powerful  emotion;  as,  the  swellings  of 
Bnger,  grief,  or  pride. 

Wherefore  more  proudly  does  the  identic  knight 
Rein  in  the  swetliMg  of  his  ample  might?     Keats. 

4  An  overflow;  an  inundation. 

Behold,  he  shall  come  up  like  a  lion  from  the  /««//• 
ti^  of  Jordan.  Jer.  xiiz.  19. 

Swelling  (swering),  p.  and  a.  l.  Turgid;  in- 
flated;  oombastic;  as,  swelling  words;  a 
swellittg  style.— 2.  Grand;  pompous;  magni- 
ficent '  A  more  swelling  port  than  mv  fadut 
means  would  grant  continuance.'    Shak. 

Swelllah  (swel'ishX  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
characteristic  of  a  swell  or  dandv;  foppish; 
dandified;  stylish:  would-be  fashionaole  or 
aristocratic;  as.  he  puts  on  sweUish  airs. 
(CoUoq.  or  slang.] 

Swell-mob  (swel'mobX  n.     The  class  of 

Sickpockets  who  go  about  genteelly  dressed 
\  order  to  mix  in  crowds,  Ac,  with  less 
suspicion  or  chance  of  recognition.   [Slang.  ] 

He  is  renowned  for  his  acquaintance  with  the 
swell'tnob.  Dickens. 

Swell -mobsman  (swel-mobz'man).  n.  A 
member  of  the  swell-mob;  a  genteelly-cind 
pickpocket    Mayhew.    [Slang.] 

Swell-organ  (swel'or-gan),  fk  See  Swill, 
n.  4,  (cX 

Swelt  t  (tweltX  prat  &  pp.  of  sweU. 

Swelt  t  (swelt).  vX  [A.  Sax.  sweUan,  Goth. 
swUtan,  ga-smUan,  to  perish,  to  die ;  Icel. 
svelta,  Sw.  sodUa,  Dan.  ni/te.  todie,  to  starve; 
lit  to  perish  from  heat,  the  root  being  seen 
in  A.  Sax.  swelan,  to  bum.  (See  Swbal.) 
Hence  swelter,  sweltry,  sultry.]  1.  To  die : 
to  perish.  —2.  To  faint;  to  swoon,  as  by  ex- 
cess of  heat;  to  broil  with  heat 

No  wonder  is  though  that  I  swelte  and  swete. 

ChitHcer. 
Nigh  she  swelt  for  passing  Joy.       S/enser. 

Swelt  t  (sweltX  v.t  To  overpower,  as  with 
heat;  to  cause  to  faint;  to  swelter. 

Is  the  sun  to  be  blamed  that  the  traveller's  cloak 
swells  him  with  heat?  B/.  Noll. 

Swelter  (swel't^rX  v.i.  [From  swelt  (which 
seeXl  1.  To  be  overcome  and  faint  with 
heat;  to  be  ready  to  perish  with  heat— 
2.t  To  welter;  to  soak;  as,  knights  sweltered 
in  their  gora.  Drayton. 
Swelter  (swert^rX  v.t.  1.  To  oppress  with 
heat  '  One  climate  would  be  scorched 
and  sweltered  with  everlastinff  dog-daya' 
Bentley.  —  2.  t  To  accumulate  by  internal 
beat 

Toad,  that  under  cold  stone 
Days  and  ni(;hts  hast  thirty-one, 
Swelter'd  venom  sleeping'  got.  Shak. 

['Sweltered  venom'  is  also  explained  aa 
venom  moistened  with  the  animal's  sweat  ] 

Sweltry t  (swertriX  a.  [0.£.  sueUrU,  from 
tiMJCer  (which  see):  hence,  sultry,  a  slighUy 
modified  form  ]  Suffocating  with  heat;  op- 
pressive with  heat;  sultry. 

Swepe  (Bwep),  n.  A  large  kind  of  oar.  See 
Sweep. 

Swept  (swept),  prat  &  pp.  of  sweep. 

Swerd  t  (sw^rdX  n.    Sward. 

SwenLt  ¥oxSweren,\  pras.  tense  pi.  of  swere 
{swear).    Chaucer. 

Swertla  (swdr'ti-aX  n.  [In  honour  of  Iman 
Swert,  a  famous  cultivator  of  bulbs  and 
flowen  in  Holland.]  A  genus  of  perennial 
herbs,  nat  order  Oentianaceae.  They  have 
radical,  nerved,  ovate  leaves,  attenuated  at 
each  extramity,  and  usually  purple,  star- 
shaped  flowers.  They  ara  natives  of  Central 
Europe  and  Asia,  occurring  also  in  Northern 
India.  The  Tartan  apply  the  leaves  to 
wounds,  and  the  Russians  use  an  infusion 
of  them  medicinally. 

Swerve  (sw^rvX  v.i  pret  swerved;  ppr. 
swerving.  [O.E.  swarve,  A.  Sax.  sweor/an; 
same  word  as  IceL  svar/a,  to  swerve,  to 
sweep  aside.  D.  rwerven,  to  swerve,  to  rove, 
to  wander,  L.G.  swarven,  to  swerve,  O.H.G. 
and  O.Sax.  «tier6an,  Goth,  svairban,  to  wipe 
or  whisk  away.  According  to  Wedgwood 
the  radical  image  is  a  hum  or  confused 
noise,  whence  we  get  that  of  whirling,  turn- 
ing aside,  dux:  so  that  it  may  be  connected 
with  swarm.  In  sense  4  it  corresponds  with 


c*aia;      «h,  Sc  lodk;     g,  ^;     i,>ob;      t.  Ft.  Um;     ng,  sifv;     TH,  tAen;  th,  (Ain;    w,  tdg;    wh,  toAig;    zh,  azura. -See  KBt. 


rrom  mnj  line  preactlbed  o 


light  thro'  mskdowf 


rsupwud  bfirtuilloga 


BwM  {■■bO.  prM,  *  pp. 
8w»U,li>V    ToiwciL 

Bwerau,!  ».    |a.  Sai.  i 

to  Ml  «Ie«p,  tu  deep 
Bkr.  nap.  totleep.)    A 

8wlcli,t  Bwllkal  ('"t 
8DCH.1    Such. 
Bwlililer(».lil'«r),n.»n 


at  aiKaC     [Kan.] 
CAau«r. 
«/*ii,  from  nKJ-on, 


ti,  iwllkX  o.  [Sea 
t.L  SeeRTrrHER. 
Dutch  botaidil  anil 


world.  lorminji  Lmrge  treot.  end  yieliUng 

Win  OwUi).  o'  (A.  Su.  tuiji.  (rora  the 
Item  or  nftfan.  %o  move  quick!)',  to  turn 
n>i]Dd.  to  rnToWe^  tceL.  nifa,  to  l>e  carried, 
\0  glide,  n\r,  luddeD  mofsnieDl:  O.  luwnnt, 

I.  MoTlng  with  great  ipeed,  celerttjr,  »elo- 
ijtjr,  or  rapldltr;  fleet;  rapid:  quJck;  tpoedr. 
™i/i.n«r    - 

mLck.  'Hi 
'   Shai. 

1  ComlDg  luddaal;,  irltbout  deliy. 

1.  Ot  (ban  contlnnance ;  rapidly  paaiiDg. 
'BCake  iiti/l  the  pangi  of  my  qoeen'l  tr»- 
nlla'    Shai. 

8wUt  (•xlCtX  <"'>.  In  ■  xriH  or  npid 
Dunner;  Hriltlj.     'Light  boati  ull  ncy/C 

8wm  O'rtft),  n.  l.Tl.ociirTentofa.treani 
'  He  caa  live  Id  the  ilroniiieat  iu\fU  ol  the  «- 
ler.'/i.lTodoB.  |R»rB,]-S.Ar«lof  liirding 
iDilninient  lor  wladlnit  yam. -3.  The  coid- 
D1UD  n*ina  at  birdi  ot  the  genu*  CjfuAMk, 


lamlly  CtpHUdK  They  have  au  ontwa^ 
•embfaiice  to  the  ivallowt,  but  diiler  n 

common  anUt  <C.  npui)  hu  the  tjrt 
pooenotfllghtoIuybLnllhatvliluIlrit 
tia  Folonr  ii  Id  geDeral  a  tombre  or  > 

nte,  llj,  lat,  ttU;       mi, 


chin.  The  beak  l>  black.  Bbortcr  thuo  that 
of  the  iwalloir,  aod  wlthoDt  the  Uteial 
brlgtlee.     The  wings  He  even  luDger  thta 

The  tani  are  ahoii,  ud  feathered  to  the 

awlfte  pau  iDoet  of  their  time  In  the  air. 


whlts-belUed  or  Alpine  bwllt  (C.  alpfnui).  It 

■tnggler.  The  welj^t' of  the  awlft  li  moet 
dlaproporUaaateljr  ■mall  to  Ita  eitent  ol 

Uie  latter  13  iui^ea,  the  leDgth  ol  the  body 
belDg  near  8  Inches  The  (wlft  li  irldely 
aprsad  through  Europe,  Aila.  aod  AMca. 
The  AmerlcaD  ewKt  (CAsIvro  pelaigia)  '- 


eatlu 


;t*d  back- 
ly'caVled  the  cAim- 


aw&ter(i-l(fer),n.  (Icel iripMiior]  Saul 
a  rope  oied  to  coDflne  Ihe  ban  of  the  capital 
In  llieir  Kcketa  while  men  an  turolng  It 


coUlilon.   3Hl(i«rsal<ai 


iDgthen  aod  defend  her  itilei 

■" '■TaretnoahroudiBii 

lariward  eldea  of  tt 


give  the  maita  addltioDil  Kcurlt;. 
BwlfUr  (.wKl'iri  it    A'nut  to  ilretch,  ai 

Bw«tf<»t''("wlft^t),  a  Swift  nf  toot; 
nimble.     'The  luh/ifvct  hare.'     Jfir.  /or 

Swlh^fa<rted(><rUirtHt«d).a.  Fleet;  iwlft 
In  ruDDlDg. 

Swlft-lULnd«d  (•wlft^and-ed).  a.    Prompt 

noifZ-handed^  deep.hsarted  race  of  men.' 

Bwlfi^^ha«lSd(iwlft%§ld),a.    SwUtDtfoot. 

Snnir  {iwlffli}.  ade.  Id  a  iwltt  or  rapid 
manner;  Reetly;  rupldly ;  with  celerlly;  with 
quick  moUon  or  velMity. 


if  being  iwlft;  ipoed;  rapid  motion; 
■lUlckneu;  celerltj;  velucltv;  raijldlly;  ei- 
pedltlOD:  a  word  of  general  import,  appii- 

deacent   Id  a  faU^   body;  'mtftnt—  ot 


Bwlft-wlUKBd  (twirt'nlngd),  a.  Rapid  In 
lIlHht  ■Sot  aUyIng  longer  than  one  iuV(- 
imnasd  night.'    Prior. 


draughts;  to  drink  oft  rapidly  and  greedily; 
ai,  to  mig  ono'i  liquor  IColloq  )— It  To 
lurkEreedUy.  'Thelarabkiniiu^  theteal' 

Swig  (iwiB),  «.l     To  take  a  awlg  or  deep 

IColloq.)' 


BwlB  (awlgV  n.     1.  A  large  drangliL     "The 
Bailor  having  taken  a  tvia  at  the  bottle. ' 

Marryat      (Colloq.l-t 

reaif.     £,uf*nm.-3.  A'« 


that  they 


"(CoiJoqVl-rXle  and  toMled 

ropea  which  are 
SwlBdwlrt.f.i.  I 
•llent]     To  caitruK,  ma  a  nun.  i 

mortify  and  ilougb  oil.     (Loeal.] 
Bwlll  (twH).  B  t.     (From  A_  Sml  jwifian.  Bo 

A.   Su   imitgan.    mxlgan,    to   awKlluw,  O. 

L0W,HU'I0I    1.  To  waih ;  to  drench.    lUld 
KngliihanJacotch.1 

i  To  drink  groaily  or  greedily.   ■DevouriHB 
tUced  beef  and  noiliing  port  and  punvh.' 


Bwlll(awU).n.    1.  Largs  dranghta  of  liqoor; 

1.  The  wadi  or  mliture  of  liquid  atifaetiuicea. 
giveD  to  gwlne.     Called  alu  Sicittinffi. 

BwUlerOwit'Cr).  n.    One  who  awUli;  one 

who  drlDka  voraciouily. 
BwlUe7(>wll-UX  n.     [In  meaning  1  rrom 

imJI;  Id  meaning  E  doubtful.)    1.  Anwldy 

ur  whirlpool.     [Provincial.  1-X.  A  coalHehl 

of  imali  BitenC     (PtovinuUl) 
Bwllllngt  (awil'lngj).  b.  pi.    awUI. 
Bwlm  (awim),  e.v  pret.  f mni  or  nnm ;  pp. 

—  to  Bwim:  probably  connecte<l  with  Mound 
(of  the  lea)  and  wldi  ficninp.  lii  the  tenae 
of  being  diuy  II  U  of  dlltereDt  orlKin,  lit. 


S  To  glide  1 
tTobe  flood 


6.  To  overflow ;  to  abound ;  to  hate  abniid- 
ance.  "niey  uow  (mm  In  joy.'  HiUen.- 
e.  To  be  dlny  or  vertlginont;  to  have  glddl- 

were'  turning  round     'Which  oltantlme  1 
irad.  till  my  head  luinu.'    Ttanymai. 
Swim  (twim),  v.C     1.  To  paM  or  cnm  by 


■'ficr.' 


!.Ablrd  thatawllnt.1 
apeclflcally  (pi.),  an 


tribe  of  apldeialA 


fudlte  and  nopodlte  are  w 

for  the  pnrpofe  of  bearing  tfi 
Bwlnmimg(iwlm'log>,Ti.  iT 

A  great  pmportlon  of  the  an 

awlmmlng  either  In  water  or 
but  man  la  unqufdlfled  for  b\ 
out  learning  todoaoas  an  ar 

Tlty  naturally  alnkiln  water,  I 


Iter,  and  oilng  the  built 
-"  "-'-       "    —Hunt. 


pine,  pin;      o6U.  a 


helm.-: 

'Taken  with  a  grlevoni  (wuv 

head.'    J>rwif«n. 
BwlzUBlng-lMtll  (awimlng-bithX  n 

bath  lar^  eBougta  tor  iwlniulDg  In. 
Bwlmmlnc-tnll  (awim'tng-bel).  n.     In 

■ameuA^etD     '         ■ 


Hwlm'lng-bel).  ». 
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tWtmmlng-lMlt  (■wim'fns-beU).  n.  Anair- 
tnflftted  belt,  worn  round  the  person  as  a 
•apport  in  the  water.    Siminonds. 

Swumillllglyltwini'ing-UXade.  In  an  easy, 
fUdlng  manntir.  a«  if  swimming;  smoothly; 
without  obstruction;  with  grMt  success. 
(CoUoQ.) 

The  Bfll  went  twimtningty  through  the  Commons^ 
iIm  BAiomy  of  tvo  gradually  swelltng  into  eleven. 

Ditmtti. 

SwtmmlllSllAn  (swiro'ing-nes),  ?».  The 
state  uf  swimming;  an  appearance  of  swim- 
oUng.    'A  mtiuMHxngfuvt  m  the  eyes.'   CmV' 


■wlnnn 


Ing-pond  (swim'ing-ponilX  n.  An 
artlfloial  pond,  generally  with  a  sloping  bot- 
totn,  in  which  the  art  of  swimming  is  learned 
orpractlsed 

tranmlnc-stona  (swim'ing-stdn\  n.  a 
^riit  spongy  liind  of  quarts.    Called  also 

Swtndl*  (swin'dlX  St.  pret.  &  pp.  tmndled; 
ppr  tinndUng  (A  word  introduced  during 
Ust  century ;  O.  9ekwin€Uln,  to  act  giddily, 
to  cheat.  §ek»ituUtei^  fraud,  tehteindUr,  a 
swindler,  from  tehwirtfUl,  dizsinessu  infatn- 
atina;  from  same  root  as  twoon,  and  A.  Sax. 
tmmda  n.  to  languish.  1  To  cheat  and  defraud 
gTMsiy,  or  with  deliberate  artifice;  as,  to 
mgjHdU  a  man  out  of  his  property. 

LMMoct*.  .  .  .  under  pretext  of  finding  a  treasare, 
had  rwrttuUtd  one  of  them  out  of  three  hundred 

CartyU. 


twlndl*  (swin'dlX  n.  The  act  or  proceis  of 
swindling;  a  fraudulent  scheme  intended  to 
dupe  people  out  of  money ;  an  act  of  cheat- 
ery;  an  imposition. 

Svudlar  (swin'dl^rXn.  One  who  swindles: 
oo«  who  defrauds  grossly,  or  one  who  makes 
a  practice  of  defrauding  others  by  imposi- 
tion or  deliberate  artifice;  a  cheat;  a  rogue. 

W«  ad  to  the  term  the  character  of  premeditated 
oa;  ao  that  a  r»iiutUr  comes  under  the 
i  code,  and  mar  be  prosecuted  accordingly. 
J4tmes,  MUitary  Dictionary. 

•  (swinX  n>  '•nj^.  and  p<.    [A  Sax.  ftrfn, 

a  widely  spr**ad  word;  D.  xtotjn.  O.  »ehu>ein, 
Daa.  wwiiti.  Ic«L  4rcin,Goth.S0<in.Pol.  nwinia, 
Bohem.  twins;  same  root  as  »o%a,  L  tut.  See 
flow.  ]  An  ungulate;  a  mammal  of  the  genus 
Has.  which  furnishes  man  with  a  large  por- 
tku  of  his  most  nourishing  food ;  a  hog. 
The  Cat  or  lard  of  this  animal  enters  into 
vmrloaa  dishes  in  oookerr.  The  numerous 
varieties  of  the  hog  or  swine  bred  in  Britain 
are  partly  the  result  of  climate  and  keep  in 
Ibe  Koropean  variety,  and  partly  the  effects 
fd  crossing  with  the  Chinese  h<^ 

•wtaU-tinAd  (swin'bredX  n.  A  kind  of 
plant,  truffle. 

twtiM-oaM.  Swlne-croe  (swinlcis.  swin'- 
krox  ^  A  hog-sty:  a  pen  for  swine.  Called 
also  a  Smins-eot    [Local] 

tVlB*-dni]lk  Cswln'dnmgkX  a.  In  a  state 
of    beastly  Inioxication ;    beastly  drunk. 


(swfn'grasX  n.    A  plants  knot- 

■  T— n.  Po^pfonum  aoiatlare. 
SvllMlMra(swlnli6rdXn.  A  herd  or  keeper 

«rf  swmsL 
twln»-<Mtt  (swIn'dtX  n.    A  kind  of  oaU  cul- 

tlrated  for  the  use  of  pigs,  as  in  Cornwall ; 

the  Amna  nuda  of  botanists. 

Ii0-n|pt  (swfn'pfpX  n.    A  local  name  of 
redwuig  thrush  {Turdut  iliaeut). 
;  (swIn'pnksX  n.   A  varieW  of  the 

ciitcken-pox.  with  acuminated  vesicles  con- 

aaimng  a  watery  fluid:  the  water-pox. 
|WilM%-ortM  (swlnslcresX  n.    A  plant  of 

ihe  genus  Seneblera,  the  S.  Coronoput,  called 

ateu   r«rf-cre«i.     See  SKNI- 


'g-ftatlMr  (swInsTeTH- 
it%  IS  A  small  spear  about 
4  iaehM  long,  calie<l  also  a 
Bo^t  BriMlt,  andently  used 
SB  a  bayonet  The  name  was 
rflf  wards,  in  the  seven- 
Seenth  century,  applied  to  a 
fitted  into  the 
in  order  to  render 
against  cavalry. 
(swltt'stdnX  n. 
given  to  those  kinds 
III— sfnoe  which,  when 
emit  a  fetid  odour, 
that  of  naphtha 
with  sulphuretted 
See  AXTHKAOOV- 


SwlD«'».fMthcr. 


(swin'stlX  M-    A  sty  or  pen  for 


(swIn'this-lXn.    A  plant,  the 
thistle  (SsMtts  elsraesiisX 


Swing  (swingX  e.i  pret  &.  pp.  tufung;  ppr. 
twitiging.  lA.SBX.twinaan,  pni.  twatta,  pp. 
twutigtn,  to  beat,  todasn,  to  scourge,  whence 
«iiw»iaan,to shake,  to  vibrate;  cog.  L.  O.  mrin^f- 
im,  Dan.  toiiige,  8w.  twinga,  O.  tehwinpen. 
Swinge  is  a  somewhat  modlfled  form.  svin(7<e 
is  a  derivative,  and  twink,  $way,  tu/ag  con- 
nected forms]  1.  To  move  to  and  fro,  as  a 
body  suspended  in  the  air;  to  wave;  to  vi- 
brate; to  oscillate. 

I  tried  if  a  pendulum  would  swing  faster,  or  con- 
tinue rminging  longer  in  our  receiver,  if  exhausted. 

2.  To  practise  swinging:  to  fly  backward 
and  forward,  as  on  a  suspended  rope ;  as,  a 
man  twingt  for  health  or  pleasure.— 8.  Aaut. 
to  move  or  float  round  with  the  wind  or 
tide,  as  a  ship  riding  at  a  single  anchor.— 
4.  To  be  hanged;  to  be  suspended  by  the 
neck.    [Colloq.] 

I  prophesy  that  before  long  you  and  your  nasty 
cur  will  DOth  raring  together.  Marry  at. 

Swing  (swingX  v.t.  1.  To  make  to  sway  or 
oscillate  loosely:  to  cause  to  vibrate  or  wave, 
as  a  body  suspended  in  the  air. 

They  get  on  ropes,  as  you  must  have  seen  the 
children,  and  arc  nvung  by  their  men  visitants. 

SUtU. 
2.  To  whirl  round  in  the  air ;  to  wave ;  to 
move  to  and  fro ;  to  brandish ;  to  flourish ; 
as,  a  man  twingt  his  arms  when  he  walks. 
*  Swing  thee  in  the  air,  then  dash  Uiee 
down.     Milton. 

The  fiery  Tybalt,  with  his  sword  prepared. 
Which,  as  he  breathed  deiiance  to  my  ears. 
He  swung  about  his  head  and  cut  the  winds. 

Sha*. 
He  swings  his  tail,  and  swiftly  turns  him  round. 

/)ryrfr»«. 

—To  twing  a  thip,  to  bring  the  ship's  head 
to  each  point  of  the  compass  in  succession, 
in  order  to  correct  the  compass  by  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  local  deviation. 
Swing  (swingX  n.  1.  The  act  of  swinging; 
a  waving  or  vibratory  motion  of  a  thing  sus- 
pended and  hanffing  loose;  oscillation:  mo- 
tion from  one  side  to  the  other ;  the  sweep 
of  a  moving  body;  as,  some  people  walk 
with  a  twing;  the  twing  of  a  pendulum.— 
2.  A  line,  cord,  ^.,  suspended  and  hanging 
loose,  and  on  which  something  may  swing 
or  oscillate ;  also,  an  apparatus  suspended 
for  persons  to  swing  in,  generally  consist- 
ing of  a  seat  suspended  in  the  loop  of  a 
rope,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  attached 
overhead. 

Some  set  op  swings  in  the  streets,  and  get  money 
of  those  who  will  swing  in  them.  Dampitr. 

8.  Influence  or  power  of  a  body  to  which  is 
given  a  swaying  motion. 

The  ram  that  batters  down  the  wall. 
For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  p<4se. 
They  place  before  nis  hand  that  made  the  engine. 

Shak. 

4.  Free  course;  abandonment  to  any  motive; 

unrestrained  liberty  or  license.    '  Take  thy 

tiwii\g.*    Drydtn. 

Let  them  all  take  their  suing 

To  pillage  the  king.  5wi/t. 

6.  Unrestrained  tendency;  natural  bent ;  as, 
the  twing  of  propensities. 

Were  it  not  for  these,  civil  governments  were  not 
able  to  stand  before  the  prevailing  swing  of  corrupt 
nature,  which  would  know  no  honesty  but  advantage. 

SoHth. 
8.  In  vuuh.  the  distance  from  the  head- 
centre  of  a  lathe  to  the  bed  or  ways,  or  to 
the  rest —7.  In  vehieUt,  the  tip  or  projection 
ot  the  top  of  a  wheel  outward  from  the 
vehicle. 

SwiXLg-baam  (8winga>dmX  n.  In  railway 
inaeh.  a  cross-piece  sustaining  the  body  of 
the  carriage,  and  so  suspended  from  the 
framing  of  a  truck  that  it  may  have  an 
independent  lateral  motion.    Ooodrieh. 

Swing-boat  (sMringl)dtX  a.  A  boat-shaped 
carriage  slung  from  a  frame,  swinging  in 
which  is  a  favourite  amusement  with  young 
people  at  fairs,  Ac 

All  the  caravans  and  stvmg-baats,  and  what  not, 
used  to  assemble  there.  Mayhtw. 

Swing  -  bridge  ( swingOulf  X  »•  A  form  of 
bridge  tiiat  may  be  moved  by  swinging,  so 
as  to  afford  passage  for  ships  on  a  river, 
canal,  at  the  mouth  of  docks,  Ac  A  usual 
form  consists  of  two  sections,  each  of  which, 
when  opened,  is  landed  on  its  own  side  of 
the  water,  the  extended  ends  of  the  two 
meeting  in  the  middle  and  affording  a  bridse 
across.  Another  form  is  when  the  whole 
bridge  is  swtmg  to  one  side ;  and  a  third, 
where  the  whole  bridge  rotates  from  its 
centre  on  a  pier  in  the  middle  of  the  water- 
way, so  as  to  make  a  passage  on  each  side 
of  it  Called  also  Swivel-bridgt,  Pivot- 
Mdge. 


Swinge  (swinjX  e.l.  pret  A  pp.  twinged; 
ppr.  twingeing.  [A.  Sax.  twingan,  to  swing, 
to  whip.  See  SwiNQ.]  1.  To  beat  soundly; 
to  whip;  to  chastise;  to  punish.  'And 
twinget  his  own  Tices  in  his  son.'    Drydtn. 

Now  will  he  be  swinged  for  reading  my  letter. 

SMak, 

2.t  To  move,  as  a  lash;  to  lash. 

He.  wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail, 

Swinges  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded  talL    UUtcn. 

Swinget(sw1nJXn.  l. A  sway.  'That whilom 
herobare  twinge  among  the  best'  Jfir.  for 
Magt.—i.  A  swing;  the  sweep  of  anything 
in  motion. 

The  shallow  water  doth  her  force  infringe. 
And  renders  vain  her  tttil's  impetuous  swtngt. 

U'aUtr. 

Swinge t  (swinj).  v.t.    To  singe.   Spenttr. 
Swinge  t  (swinJ).  n.    A  singe,    ^ati.  dr  Fl. 

Swinge -bnduert  (swinj^buk-iArX  n.  a 
swasn-buclder;  a  riotous  fellow;  a  roisterer. 

You  had  not  four  such  swingtbuckUrs  in  all  the 
inns  of  court  again.  ShaJt. 

Swingeing  (BwlnjIngX  a.  [It  is  customary 
to  associate  the  idea  of  greatness  or  size 
with  that  of  a  heavy  blow.  See  Whophkii  ] 
Great;  huge.  * k  twingeing  wmL*  Arbvift- 
not.  *A  twingeing  recompense.'  Byron. 
[Colloq] 

Swingeingly  (swinj ' ing-li  X  adv.  Hugely; 
vastly;  greatly.    [Colloq.] 

Swingel  ( swing'el  X  n.  lliat  part  of  a  flail 
that  falls  upon  the  grain  in  threshing;  a 
swiple.    [Local] 

Swinger  (swing'dr  in  meaning  1,  swinj'dr  in 
2  and  8X  n.  1.  One  who  swings ;  one  who 
hurls.— 2.  One  who  swinges.— 8.  t  Anything 
venr  great  or  astonishing ;  a  stunner.  '  To 
make  the  wassaile  a  turinger.'    Herrick. 

Swlnfldng  (swing'ingX  P<  Mid  «•  1-  Moving 
to  and  fro;  oscillating;  waving;  brandishing. 
2.  Huge;  very  laige;  swingeing.    [Colloq.] 

Swln|png-bOOm(swing'ing-bOm),  n.  Naut 
the  span  which  distends  the  foot  of  a  lower 
studding-sail. 

Swlnglngly  tswing'ing-liX  adv.  Vastly: 
hugely.    [Colloq.] 

Swinging -saw  (swing^ingsnX  n.  A  saw 
swinging  in  an  arc  from  an  axis  overhead. 

Swinglsm  (swing'izmX  n.  The  practices  of 
those  agitators  who,  nom  1830  to  18SS,  were 
in  the  habit  of  sending  threatening  letters 
signed  'Swing'  or  'Csptain  Swing*  to  far- 
mers, landed  proprietors,  ^. ,  commanding 
them  to  give  up  the  use  of  the  thrashing- 
machine,  to  pay  a  higher  wage  to  their  em- 
ployees, and  the  like,  and  in  case  of  non- 
compliance threatening  the  destruction  of 
the  obnoxious  person's  property:  incendiar- 
ism in  the  fancied  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  agricultural  labourers. 

Thus,  at  one  time,  we  have  burking— at  another, 
swingisnt'-aow  suicide  is  in  vogue,  &c. 

Ld.  Lyiton. 

Swlng-knlfe  (swing'niO. ».  Same  wtSwingU- 
ttaff. 

Swingle  (swing'glX  v.i.  [A  freq.  from  twing.  ] 
To  dangle:  to  wave  hanging— 2. t  To  swing 
for  pleasure. 

Swingle  (swing'glX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  twingltd; 
ppr.  twingling.  [A  freq.  of  twing,  A  Sax. 
twii^fan,  to  swing,  to  swinge.]  L  To  beat; 
to  scutch  or  clean,  as  flax,  by  beating  it  with 
a  wooden  instrument  resembling  a  large 
knife.  [Provincial]— 2.  To  cut  off  the  tops 
of  without  pulling  up  the  roots,  as  weeds. 

Swingle  (swing'fflX  n.  l.  A  scutcher;  a 
swingle-staff.— 2.  In  trire-im>rJrtn^,  a  wooden 
spoke  flxed  to  the  barrel  that  draws  tlie 
wire.— 8.  One  of  the  spokes  in  the  roller  of 
a  plate-press. — 1  Same  as  Swingel. 

Swlngle-Btali;  SwlngUng-knlfe  (swing'gl- 

staf,  swing'gling-nifX  n.  Different  names 
of  an  instrument  formerly  used  for  beating 
flax  or  hemp,  in  order  to  separate  the  shives 
or  woody  part  from  the  flbres ;  a  scutcher. 
This  is  effected  now  by  machinery.  Called 
also  Swingle,  Swing-kn\fe,  Swingling-ttaff, 
Swingling-wand. 

Swingle -tree  (swing'gl-trex  ^  Same  as 
Swing-tree. 

Swingle  -  wand  ( swing' gl-wondx  n.    A 

swingle-staff. 
Swingling  -  machine   ( swing 'gling- ma - 

ahixT),  n.    A  machine  for  swingling  flax. 
SwlngUng-Btafr  (swlng'gling-staf),  n.    See 

SWINOLR-STATP. 

Swingling -tow  (swing'gling-tdX  n.    The 

coarse  part  of  flax  separsted  from  the  finer 

by  swingling  and  hatcheling. 
Swlng-plongb  (swing'plouX  n.  Any  plough 

without  wheels. 
Swing -tree  (swing'trdX  n.    A  cross-bar  by 

which  a  horse  is  yoked  to  a  carriage,  plough. 


th,  Sc  lodk;     g.  go;     i,>ob;     h.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     fH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;     w,  tsig;    wh,  whig;    sh,  axure.— See  Kjet. 
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Ac.,  and  to  which  the  traces  are  fastened. 
Called  also  SitigU-tree,  SvoingU-tree. 
Swillff -wheel  (awing' wtfilX  n.    The  wheel 
in  a  timepiece  which  drives  the  pendulum. 
In  a  watch  or  bttlancendock  it  is  called  the 

SwlnlBh  (swin'ish),  a.  Befitting  swine:  like 
swine;  gross;  hoggish;  brutal;  as,  a  iwinUh 
drunkard  or  sot  'iSioiutsA  gluttony.'  Mil- 
ton. 

l.earniii|f  will  be  cast  into  the  mire  and  trodden 
down  under  the  hoofs  of  a  rwiuisk  multitude. 

Burke. 

SwlnlBbly  (swin'ish*li),  ado.    In  a  swinish 

manner. 
SwlnlBlmess  (swIn'ish-nesX  n.    Quality  of 

being  swinish. 
ShriOLKt  (swingk),  v.i    (A.  Sax.  gwinean,  to 

labour:  a  slightly  different  form  of  twingan^ 

to  beat,  to  Uibour.  See  SwiKO.]    To  labour; 

to  toil;  to  drudge.     'They  do  turink  and 

sweat'    Spatter. 
Swtnkt  (swiogk).  t.t.    To  orerlabour;  to 

cause  to  toil  or  drudge;  to  tire  wiUi  labour. 

The  rwink'd  hedger  at  his  sapper  sat.    Mittom. 

Swtnk t  ( swingkX  n.  Labour ;  toil ;  drudg- 
ery.   Speiuer. 

S^^nkert  (swiugk'firX  n.  A  labourer;  a 
ploughman. 

Swipe  (swIpX  n.  [Also  written  awape,  notep; 
from  stem  of  noeep,  twoop;  comp.  IceL  nipa, 
a  whip.]    S^me  tiB  Swape. 

Swipe  (swip),  v.t  and  i  pret  &  pp.  swiped; 
ppr.  swiping.  [See  above.]  To  strike  with 
a  long  or  wide  sweeping  blow ;  to  deliver  a 
hard  blow  or  stroke  with  the  full  swing  of 
the  arms;  to  strike  or  drive  with  great  force. 

The  first  ball  of  the  over.  Jack  steps  out  and  meets, 
swifing  with  all  his  force.  T.  Hugh**. 

Swipes  (swlps),  n.  pL  [O.E  twipe^  to  drink 
off  nastily;  Dan.  tvip,  thin  and  tasteless 
beer,  swipes;  O.  schwappen,  sehweppen,  to 
splash,  diinnee geschwepe,  thin  watery  beer.] 
Poor  washy  beer:  a  kind  of  small-beer;  tap- 
lash.    Written  also  5ir2/pe<.    [Vulgar.] 

The  twopennf  is  undeniable:  but  it  is  small  twyfes 
^4mall  xwjc/r.r— more  of  hop  than  malt — with  your 
kave  ru  try  your  black  bottle.  Sir  tT.  Scott. 

Swlpey  (swi'pi),  a.  Drunk;  intoxicated. 
Hotuehold  Wordt.    [Slang.] 

Swlple  (swipH),  n.  \rTOvn  swipe.  SeeSwiPB, 
n.  and  v.  t.  ]  The  effective  end-piece  of  a  flail; 
a  swingel :  called  in  Scotland  a  souple. 

Swlpper  (swip'dr),  a.  [Icel.  svipal,  svipuU, 
agile,  from  svipe,  to  move  quickly;  same 
stem  as noeep,  twoop.]  Nimble;  quick.  [Pro- 
vincial English.] 

Swire  (swir),  n.  (A.  Sax.  swtm,  siepm, swura, 
sweora,  the  neck;  Icel.  sviri,  the  neck.] 

1.  The  neck.— 2.  The  declination  of  a  moun- 
tain or  hill  near  the  summit;  a  hollow  be- 
tween two  hills.  Also  written  Swyre.  [Old 
English  and  Scotch  in  both  senses.  ] 

Swirl  (sw6rlX  v.L  [Dan.  svirre,  to  whirl,  to 
turn  round ;  the  root  may  be  the  same  as 
that  of  swerve.  Whirl  probably  has  had 
some  influence  on  the  form.]  To  form 
eddies;  to  whirl  in  eddies. 

The  river  rwirttd  along,  ffl'tsy  tm  more,  bat  dingy 
gray  with  autumn  ralus  androttins  leaves. 

Kingslty. 

Swirl  (8w6rIX  n.  A  whirling  motion;  an 
eddy,  as  of  water ;  gyration ;  whirl ;  a  twist 
or  contortion  in  the  grain  of  wood;  a  curL 
'The  swirl  of  those  spumy  and  hissing 
waves.'    Farrar. 

The  silent  swirl 
Of  bats  that  seem  to  follow  in  the  air 
Some  grand  drcumlerence  of  a  sliadowy  dome. 

E.  B.  Bmtmifig. 

Swlrlle  (swirli ).  a.  1.  Full  of  contortions 
or  twists;  entangled:  applied  to  ^raas,  Aa 

2.  Full  of  knots :  knaggy.  '  A  ttnrUe,  auld 
moss-oak.'    Bwrns.    [ScotclL] 

Swllh  (  swish  ),  V.  t  [ AlUed  to  swUek.  ]  To 
flo^;  to  lash;  as,  he  was  most  deservedly 
swwhed.    [Slang.] 

Swiss  (swisX  n.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  Switzerland.— 2.  The  language  of  Switzer- 
land. 

Swiss  (swls),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Switzer- 
land or  the  Swisa.  — 5iotM  miurfm,  a  fine, 
open,  transparent  cotton  fabric. 

Switch  (swich),  n.  [Comp.  LO.  twukm, 
swutsche,  a  switch,  according  to  Wedgwood 
from  the  swishing  sound  made  by  a  pliant 
rod  in  pauing  rapidly  throtigh  the  air. 
Bather  the  same  word  as  Icel.  svigi,  sveigr, 
a  switch— from  root  of  swing,  swiitge.]  L  A 
small  flexible  twig  or  rod. 

On  the  medal,  Mauritania  leadsa  horse  bya  ducad 
wHh  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  holds  a  rmritch, 

Addison. 

2.  Id  rail  a  connivance  for  transferring 


a  railway  train  or  part  of  it  from  one  line 
of  rails  to  another.  Switches  are  pieces 
of  railway  bars  movable  upon  joints  at 
one  end,  and  applied  at  the  points  of 
junction  between  two  lines  of  raib,  for  the 
purpose  of  guiding  the  wheels  of  the  car- 
riages from  the  one  to  the  other.  They 
are  susceptible  of  considerable  variety  of 
form  and  application.  They  may  be  either 
single  or  double,  self-acting  or  woiked  by 
hand,  &jc.  The  annexed  woodcut  at  once 
illustrates  the  principle  and  gives  an  ex- 
ample of  a  very  common  arrangement  of 
single  switch;  a  a  is  the  straight,  and  6b  the 
diverging  line  of  rails;  e  the  switch,  laid 
upon  broad  flat  chairs,  and  turning  on  a 
joint  at  one  extremity;  cd,  a  rod  joining  the 
end  of  the  switch  to  the  switch  handle  in 
the  box  d,  from  which  the  switch  Is  moved, 
the  wheels  being  guided  by  such  movement 
upon  the  diverging  line,  as  may  be  required; 
ae  is  the  ptxini  (not  movable)  on  the  other 
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Sinsle  Switch. 

side  of  the  way;  //  the  guard-ran  for  guid- 
ing the  wheels.  See  Railway.— S.  In  UUg. 
a  device  for  connecting  one  circuit  wiUi 
another,  or  for  dividing  a  circuit  into  two 
parts,  or  for  altering  any  of  Uie  connections 
of  a  line  or  circuit;  a  shunt — 4.  A  cue  of 
false  hair,  or  of  some  substance  made  to 
resemble  hair,  fastened  together  at  one  end 
and  worn  by  ladies. 

Switch  ( swich X  vt.  L  To  strike  with  a 
small  twig  or  rod;  to  beat;  to  lash.— 2.  In 
rail,  to  transfer  by  a  switch;  to  transfer 
from  one  line  of  rails  to  another.  —  S.  In 
elect,  to  shift  to  another  circuit;  to  shunt. 

Switch  t  (swich),  v.t.    To  walk  with  a  jerk. 

Swltchel  (swich'el),  n.  A  beverage  made  of 
molasses  and  water.    (United  States.  ] 

Switching  (  swich' ing),  n.  1.  Shunting. — 
2.  A  beating  with  a  switch.*— Surtte^iti^  of 
hedges,  the  cutting  off  of  the  one  years 
growth  which  protrudes  from  the  sides  of 
the  hedges. 

SwltChtng-hill  (swich'ing-bilX  n.  An  in- 
strument used  in  pruning  hedges. 

Switchman  (swich'man).  n.  One  who  has 
charge  of  the  switches  on  a  railway ;  a  points- 
man. 

Swlth,Swlthe(swithXadv.  [A.  Bta.  swith, 
strong,  very,  very  much;  Icel.  svUhr,  prompt, 
quick;  Ooth.  swinihs,  strong.]  Instantly; 
quickly;  speedily;  promptly.  [Old  English 
and  Scotch.] 

My  Ladye  reads  yon  swOk  return.    Sir  f*^.  Seott. 

Swlth  (swith),  interj.  Begone;  be  off. 
[Scotch.] 

Swlther,  Swldder  (swiTH'ftr,  swld'6rX  n. 
[Etym.  doubtful.  Ck)mp.  Icel.  svithra,  to 
bum]  Doubt:  hesitation;  perplexity;  state 
of  Irresolute  wavering.  *  A  hank*ring  stri- 
ther:    Bums.    [Scotch.) 

Swlther  (swlTH'^r).  v.  i.  l.  To  emit  a  whirr- 
ing sound;  to  whiz.  [Scotch]  Hogg.— 
2.  To  doubt:  to  hesitate.  [Scotch.]  Writ- 
ten also  Swidder. 

Swltsert  (swit'z^rX  n.  A  native  of  Switzer- 
land; a  Swiss;  speciflcally.  In  hist,  one  of  a 
hired  body-guard  attendant  on  a  king. 

WherearemySsrtitecrrl   Let  them  guard  the  door. 

SMaJt. 

Swlvet  (swiv).  V  L  and  i.    [A.  Sax.  sw^an. 


to  move  quickly.]    To  perform  the  act  of 
copulation  with;  to  have  sexual  interuonrse. 
CAaticer. 
Swivel  (swiv'el),  n.    [A  freq.  form,  from 

A.  Sax.  sw{fan,  to  move  quickly,  to  be 
turned  round,  to  revolve;  O.Fris.  swiva,  to 
be  unsteady,  to  move  about;  IceL  «v|^,  a 

Suick  turn,  sveijla,  to  set  in  circular  motion: 
[.H.G.  swtfen,  O.H.G.  suifan,  to  be  taroed 
round.    Akin  sweep,  swift.]    1.  A  fastening 

m    -  V      so  contrived  as  to  allow 

^^^TirX^  the  thing  fastened  to  tuni 

f/njyJH^s^    freely  round  on  its  axis:  n 

ivy  piece  fixed   to  a  similar 

f/l  piece,  or  to  any  body,  b> 

Switrd.  a  pin.  or  oUierwiae.  so  tm 

to  revolve  or  turn  freel> 

in  any  direction;  a  twisting  link  in  a  chain 

consisting  of  a  ring  or  hook  ending  in  a 

headed  pin  which  turns  in  a  link  of  the 

chain  so  as  to  prevent  kinking— 2.  MUit  u 

small  cannon  or  piece  of  artillenr,  fixed  iii 

a  swivel  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  tnnie«t 

in  any  direction.— 3.  In  saddlery,  a  loop  or 

runner  throu^  which  the  check-rein  passes 

B.  H.  Knight 

Swivel  (swiv'el),  v.i    To  turn  on  a  ataplr. 
pin.  or  pivot 
Swlvel-eye  (swiv'el-I),  n.    A  sqnint-aye. 

She  found  herself  possessed  of  what  is  coUoqoialljr 
termed  a  swivel-igfe.  Dickeut. 

Swivel-eyed  (swiv'el-ldX  a.    Sqnint-eyed. 

Swivel -gun  (swiv'el-gunX  n.  Same  &« 
Swivel,  t. 

Swlvel-hOOk  (swiv'el-hiyk),  n.  A  book  that 
turns  in  the  end  of  a  block  strap,  for  resMlily 
taldnff  the  turns  out  of  a  tackle.— Swter/ 
hock  block,  a  pulley  block  in  which  the  sus- 
pending hook  is  swivelled  to  the  block  S4» 
that  the  latter  mav  turn  to  prtient  the 
sheave  in  any  direction. 

Swivel -Joint  (swiv'el-jointX  n.  A  seciloii 
in  a  chain  or  a  joint  on  a  rod.  which  allows 
the  parts  to  twist  without  distortion  or 
kinking. 

Swivel  -  loom  ( swl  v'ellbm  X  n.  A  kind  of 
loom  formerly  used  for  the  weaving  of  tape* 
and  narrow  goods. 

Swlssle  (swUIX  n.  [Connected  with  twin 
or  swUL]  1.  A  beverage  made  of  ale  anil 
beer  mixed.  Wright.  [Local  BngUsb.)— t.  A 
colloquial  term  applied  to  drink  general]} : 
tipple.    Bannay. 

Swlsile  (swiz'lX  v.t     To  drink;  to  swill 
[Colloq] 

Swob  (swobV  n.    A  mop.    See  Swab. 

Swob  (sworn,  v.t  To  clean  or  wipe  with  a 
swob.    See  SWAB. 

Swobber  (swob'6r).  n.  1.  One  who  swaba  or 
cleans  with  a  mop;  a  swabber. —2.  pL  Four 

Krivileged  cards,  only  used  incidantallj  in 
etting  at  the  game  of  whist 

The  clergyman  used  to  plav  at  whist  and  rwnoMe^i . 
playing  now  and  then  a  sober  nmc  at  whnt  f-n- 
pastlme.  it  might  be  pardoned;  out  be  could  Bf 
digest  those  wicked  rwodbert.  Smi/t 

SwoUen,  Swoln  (swdln),  p.  and  a.  Swelled . 
as,  a  twoUsn  river. 

Swolowe,t  n.  [See  Swallow]  A  whirlpool 
a  cavern  in  the  earth.    Chaucer. 

SW0lwe,t  v.t    To  swallow.    Chaueer. 

Sworn  (swomX  old  pret.  of  swim  (which  seeV 

SwonlDUIft  pp.  of  swink.   Laboured   Ckau 
cer. 

Swoon  (sw5nX  v.t  (A.  Sax.  swunan,  dswum- 
an.  to  swoon,  from  stem  of  swindan,  to  Ian 
guish,  also  seen  in  swindle,  squantUr  (whidt 
seeX  and  0.0.  swinan,  to  faint,  to  wast*- 
away,  to  languish.]  To  faint:  to  sink  Into  • 
fainting  fit.  In  which  there  Is  an  apparent 
suspension  of  the  vital  functions  and  mental 
powers. 

I  twooH  almost  with  fear.  SAmM 

The  most  In  years  rmoon'd  6rst  away  for  paia. 

Dry^n 
Feeling  all  along  the  garden-waU. 
Lest  he  should  xiM«M  and  tumble.      Ttmnyoom 

Swoon  (swOnX  n.  The  act  of  swooning,  or 
the  state  of  one  who  has  swooned ;  a  faint- 
ing fit;  syncope;  leipothymia. 

Swooning  (swdn'ingX  n.  The  act  of  faint- 
ing: syncope.  '  Thence  faintinga,  hsoomims 
of  despair.'    UHton. 

Swooiungly(swto'ing-liX«dv.  In  a  swoon- 
ing manner. 

Swoop  (swbpX  v.t  [A  form  of  smetp;  A.8ttx 
soApan,  to  sweep.  ]  L  To  fall  on  at  onoe  an^l 
seize;  to  dash  upon  while  on  the  wing;  aa»  % 
hawk  swoops  a  chicken ;  a  kite  ssooope  op  « 
mouse.— 2.  To  seize;  to  catch  up;  to  take 
with  a  sweep. 

The  physician  looks  with  another  eye  en  iW  mr<*i 
dnal  herb  than  the  grailng  ex  whkb  rmomfit  «  *« 
with  the  conunon  grass.  fT^arnilli 


Fite,  flkr,  fat,  f»ll;       xxA,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bV}U;       oil,  pound;       ti,  Sc  abiuie;     y,  Sc.  fry 


STCAMORI 


1  Tn  dflKeud  upoD  pnj  mAAenlj  tnwi  > 
|pl«lit,  H  ■  IuhIi;  la  itonp. 

BWMV  (nttpX  o-  Tb(  niddBn  pouncLnc  ol 
knpidain  bird  on  Id  pra/;  ■  tnhlag  on 
■b]  lalilnf ,  H  ol  b  bird  oa  lU  pnj- 

liro^*Uk*t  (ivep'itik),  n.     Sum   u 

•wop (•'Op).  >.t  Toaeluii(c:  tobutar; 
to  («!»     'Would  ■■ '-■  '    "-- 


Sax.  jiHord,  «ipunl» 
nodnl,  1,0  (iHfnt, 


■wort  (•Ord).  fL    (A. 

•vn,  (iicint    Orlcli 

g<tn»ln  wnpon  b*Tlii(  ■  long  ilroiK  bl 
(uuUjo<  BnapaUihsd  iLHlLelthcriinil 
■art  HlU)  a  ibu^  pulDI  tor  IliiiuUDg,  u 
matdtnx  rmpler;  witfa  t  ftJurp  point  and 
DT  tn  catuiw  vdgM  tor  UinutlDi  uid  It 
Inc-H  Um  broubvord^  oTciinred,uid  n 
A  fthiip  ooliTu  edc*  for  itriklnf.  ~~ 


n  •dmlur.  At.     Th*  bUdg  !•  Bud 

lie,  which  1>  liir. 

d  guETd-pUto  or 
m<  bud.uldlnlgUl 
imel;  Oitte  togethsr 


ctiDD  br  (IK  tvord  or  In  batu 


Uia  Uf  of  ■  luiiRi  l>  lupp^rlfld.  —Statrd  tj 

ldaB.'l°f<iLui<lEonrnDnafcDiuitl«.dUB. 
«r  borooglH,  Ac-  fuur  tworda  an  luad  at 
lb*  amnaUon  of  a  BriUdi  lonniffn,  Tli. 
Ite  iword  of  itale,  propcrlj  to  called  ^  the 
■mird  at  nafry.  •hkh  it  polntleaii  tba 
tmnl  of  Hiirliaal  Juitlca.  and  iha  Hord  ot 
(mpofal/uUc* 
Sward-sim  (aARl'lrm),  h.    Tha  licht  txm  \ 

Sw«r4-I»rci>«t(aard'bi-nn-tt),>i.  Aibort 
Murrt  ^tafcb  can  be  aUacbeJ  tu  ■  rifle  br  a 
rtnc  f uniMi]  la  tho  ffuaril.  aqti  a  tpring  along 


fiicA  atiftAd  on  ccrwnonJal  ocCHalDOa 
riwef«-lMlt  (>«rdlttll).  H.    A  belt  l>x  which 

a  award  lamKiandad  and  Inmc  1>y  tlig  ilde. 
■WOrt-btad*  (aOnl-blU).  n.     TlicbladBot 

oMu  put  ot  a  (wnrd 

*«prJ  waapDd  foniwrif  iwd.  much  broader 

iHIb  oo  mw  wig*  Inlendsd  to  aick  ailS 

■VK«-eaiM  (lOnl'kinX  ii     A  cane  or  walli- 
Mg  Mick  coataJnlng  a  long  polnled  blade, 

M^d*  H  Bid*  to  dart  oat  on  the  lonch  of  a 

■Sorlnt  (lAnrkiitX  ■.    a  cut  or  wntind 
MdewUkaawonL  'HHUn'dwUhaBancleat 

■ward-e^or  (•6Ri'kDt-i*u'<^°^e  who 


i«J,n.  1.  A  dance  In 
Jlihedordailied  to- 
■       "  oca  petullai 

graimd,  Uie 


I  (aArd'dani 

Itch  Hlghlanden 

akmTf''tAe  dancer  being  i 

touching  the  tworda  with  hla  feet  while 

dancing  orer  them  with  vanou  Intrlcale 

SwonleiKiArd'sd}.  a.  Qlrded  with  a  awordj 

JViUsn. 

nghU  with  a  iword :'  one  ikilled  In  the  ue 
of  the  iword:  a  gladlaturi  %  iwordinuui;  In 

Biranl-&cht(iard'niX>i.  Fenahigi  aoom- 
bal  or  uGd  of  ililU  wlUi  tworda 

SwoM-IUll  (a6rd'B)b).  n.  Ao  acantliop- 
terrgloua  (teleoitean)  tlah  of  the  mina 
Xlphlai,  famllr  XlphUdi^  which  li  cToHly 
allied  lo  the  Scomberidn, or  mackerel  tribe. 
The  aingle  knowD  tpedea  (X.  ^lodiM)  li  an 
inhablUnt  of  the  Mediterranean  and  At- 
lanlto.  and  ocralionallr  vlilta  our  coBata. 
It  U  reraarkable  tor  Itaelongaleil  upper  ]aw, 
which  toruii  a  iword-like  weapon,  whence 
the  name.    It  meMurei  froia  10  to  16  and 


D  feet  Id  length.  The  body 
»  covereu  wiba  minute  icalei»  the  iford 
lonning  tfareS'leiiUii  ol  lu  length.  On  the 
back  It  luu  a  dngle  lona  eleTated  donal  On, 
but  IC  li  dertitule  ofTentral  tax.  The 
■word-dili  attack!  otber  flabea  with  Iti  Jaw. 

ihip»"lth  IheMme  powerful  weapon,  patta 


Bwanl-«T«II(iard'gn>Xn.  AMoenilDanie 
tor  Hd^  plant*,  on  acEOnnt  of  their  iwonl- 

The  TtgtathMId; 


aword-luuuKiird'haiidi.i 

the  hand  which  holda  the  iword. 
Bword-knot  <»6rd-rot),  «.     A  ribbon  or 

8word-l4W  (afird'lii),  n.  QoTenimeDt  by  the 
•word  or  by  force;  violence. 

(■ard'lea),  a.      Deitltute  of  ■ 
Ith  fuonUex  belt  and  tetter'd 


8word-lily(t6nnii-[; 

(efinl'mi 


IWOrdmuuMp  l     (aAnl'man-ihlp},     n. 

Sword-nut  (>dnl'niiit).  n.  .Vnui.  a  mat 
woTen  by  menni  of  a  piece  of  wood,  reaem- 

8word-pli^  (lArd'pIi),  n.  A  combat  of 
gUdlatorv;  a  iword-flffht. 

BwoTd-plavar  (idrd^pli-tr),  n.  One  who 
eihlblla  hU  iklll  In  the  uie  of  the  awordj  it 
fencer:  a  gladiator.     See  quotation  under 

Sword-«IUtp«d  {aerd'ahiptX  a.  Shaped  like 

a  iwurd  ,  entitono.— SuKird-iAajwd  Ual.  a 
leal  that  It  laterally  flattened,  erect,  and 
nacmbling  the  blade  ot  a  twoM,  ai  io  Iti). 
SWDTdtmUl  laArdi'nian).  n.  1  A  man  who 
cairles  a  aworri  ;  a  Dghtlog  man;  a  anldler. 
Written  alao  Si»Rfmiin.~l.  One  akiUed  ia 


SwoTdmuiBtUp  laArdi'man-Bhlp).  n.  The 
state  of  being  aiwoidaman;  aklltnl  uae  ot 

Swora  {aw6r)i  prct.  of  riMar. 

Sworn  (>wdni},  pp.  ot  OKor  — ADom  }m. 
Ihirt.  brutbera  or  compantcni  in  anoa,  who 
according  to  (he  lawi  of  chivalry  Towed  la 

other;  hence,  acioaa  intimate  or  companian. 


SwotlCiLt  >■-  [A.  Sai.  fwdfHn,  to  make  a 
ilghing  nolae;  Ooth.  ni-nnVHin,  toalgh; 
allied  to  A.  Sai.  iif«;.  a  aonnU]    I.  A  algb; 


Swonnd  (awoundj,  v.i.    To  iwoon.    SltaJi. 

[Old  nr  poetical  and  proTindal  ] 
Bwoiliul<awouiid),n.  Aiwoob.  [PoaUcaland 

'flWOtUW  (awOnr),  inltrj.    A  corruption  or 
abbreviatlDnor  CiKl'iiiiciunib^  uaedaiawrt 


l-wrenell  (ea'renah),  n.  A  wrench  or  apan- 
ner  of  an  S-ahape  with  an  adiutuble  Jaw  at 
eachendandatdlfTereDtanglea.  Thethapa 
enablei  It  to  rooch  parta  not  lo  readily  ap- 
proached b;  the  ordinary  wreiidi. 

Bwiim  (eifuniX  pret,  A  p^   ol  iBini.     'An 


Bwun»<t*ungt  pi 


SwTpaa  (iwIpaX    Same  aa  Sviiftt. 

Bwyro  (iwlrl     Same  aa  Sieir*. 

B7&Ut«  (>['al-ltX  n.    A  pUn^  DOUnia  Ipt- 

Byb  (ilbl  a.  Related  by  blood.  [Old  Eng- 
llabandScotch.]    Bee  Sm 

Sybarite  (all.'a.ril).  n.  (Fr.  SubariU.  from 
L  Syliarita,  Or.  Sybarila.  an  InliablUnt  of 
Stibarit.  an  ancient  Greek  city  of  aoutbem 
Italy  proverbial   for  the   elTemloacy  and 


srbviuo,  sriNuitmi  (aib-a-iii 


il.  Br1>oes(al'b«c)     (Fr.'ci- 


&"K 


Byounlne  (tlk'a-mln),  n. 
llio  mnlbcrrj'. 


Kgrpt,  (Towlna  larne  and  to  a  great  height 
and  Chough  the  grain  ii  coane,  much  uaed 

apreading  branchei  afford  a  nateful  ahade 
In  UioMhoC  cllmatea,  and  Ita fruit,  which  It 
produced  In  cluatered  racemes  upon  the 
trnnkaDdthenldUmba.laiweetanddeUcate. 
Alao  written  SvBoniort. —i.  Aar  Pitvdc- 

SlaniH.  or  lycamore-maple.  a  well-ktinwn 
je  timber-Efve.  long  naturallred  In  Eng- 
lanil.  and  much  uaed  In  ornamental  plant- 


called  Plaiu-trte  li 


<fe.  Bo.  look;     g.fo;     J.>>bi      li.  Ft.  ton;      ng,  alnn; 


SYCAHORR-HOm 

frequently  giTsn  iD  Ameiic*  M  th< 
tree  (/'taUuut  eceiiitntalii).  All 
BMlan-imd  or  OtWm-itoML 


By«(>Ly.  n.     A  n«tL»H  gnn)ni.     [IpdluLj 

BroM,  Sra««-Bllvgr (ii'is'.  atetavir).  n. 

The  flne  silver  d(  Cbld»  cui  into  Inggu  in 
■taape  reHmbling  a  native  th'ie,  ud  weigh- 
ing  comiDOnl)'  nOitt  more  thsa  ■  puund 
Iniy.  TheH  ingoti  bts  nurlied  with  the  uil 
el  (he  twDker  or  UMyer  u  1 1 
their  purltjr. 

ByoIlM  (il-chBO.  n.    The  Chlnei 
bUck  tea. 

Syohnoouponi  (elk-na-lilr'pa 
tychnoK,  freqqent,  ami  ^ttw*,  fi 


8rclt«  (il'slt),  n.    [Or.  (vKUi.  He  like,  fron 
give  to  Do^dulee  ol  Hint  or  pabblei  whici 


BjOOma  (ii  kfi'ms),  n.     [ 
tyiim.  B  Hg  ]  In  mrd.  »wi 


BTOOniU  <>l-ka'nu>J.  n.    IGr.  lyicoi,  a  n'gl 

la  the  f  mil,  u  In  the  flg.    Called  iIk  Si/- 

BTeoptWIier<>I1^3-(aa-tl),  n.  IL  t\/copliaa- 
(10.  net  StCOraABt.)  Tho  ebwacler  or 
ch*T«terlatlc  of  a  i/cophant:  hence,  mean 
tale-bearing ;  otMFqnloiu  IMtctj-,  HrvlUt}. 

Broopbiuit  (lik'a-tant),  n.  [Or.  ivhT>AdnU(. 

dec*r,  *  biickbller— witen,  ■  Kg.  and  ^aint, 
la  •bow ;  111.  a  Hg-ihower  or  id  Inlonner 
atxnit  Dgi:  tint  there  le  no  hlttorto  know- 
ladgehuwlhenamearDK  The  aid  lUCament 


er  of  prlncei  and  great 


flatlsrer;  aapeclally, . 


BjOOplwiit  (•Ik'A'fantX  v.i 


'  b]r  ty<*/kMmtimf  and  m**"'"""^    Ibc    varh    ol  bi 

Bvoopliuit,  arpOPlUUItliB  (•lk'6-IaDt,  ilk 

j  fant-ii}.  D.I.  ^0  piar  lhei)cophanl.  (Ran 
ByoopttantlO  (ilk  A-fan'tlkX  >>.     Belongin 


—Sysoplianttc  planU,  or  pariuiUi,  luc 
•dben  to  other  planti  and  depend  on  t 

^OOpnantlcal  (lik-Afan'tlk-al).  a.     !^ 
phantk      ^  A  tywpkantieal  pumille.' 

Pit«.  ntr.  fat,  Itll.       me.  lurt,  h<:r^ 


flrooplianttrt  (Hik'6-riuit-iiti), 
i^cophant;  parultlcal;  aycopha 

ByooplULiLtlnn  (iik'a-fant-itui). 

pjianc)',     ■Senile  jq/eopAonlim 

^copbantUe, 
^oophuitiT' ; 

oOluioui  tale-bearlDg  or  *d 


UfU-kA 


tul>en;les,  occurring  on  the  bearded  portiot 
of  the  face,  and  on  the  icalp,  and  niuall] 
cluiterlng  together  In  Irregular  patches, 
SydsroUM  Old-er-A-llIX  n.  A  kladaf  earthen 


near  Sf/tnt  In  Upper  Egypt,  and 


by  Itielf;  thus  In  tickit,  Tecknn,  the  llBal 
,  •yllable  It  realli'  I  and  n.  A  word  li  called 
according  to  Uie  number  of  lyllablei  It 
conlalna :  a  momwyllible,  or  >  word  of  ode 
I  ayllable;  a  diiiyllable,  or  a  word  of  two  lyl- 
lables:  triiyllable,  a  word  of  tbtM  tyllabhc: 
pol^ijrLlable,awordof  man;  lyllablea— £.  In 
vntitig  and  vrwting,  a  lectlon  or  pert  of  a 
word  diTliled  (ram  the  reat,  and  capable  of 
being  pronounced  it  i.iia  InipnlH  of  the 

the  lyllable  of  the  ipoken  language.— 3  Hie 
leait  cipmelon  of  lanitiuge  or  thought^  a 
particle.  'SaRianymelancholyUurleiwItb- 
oul  one  fvUnife  of  truth.'    SauA 

lylUMa  (iina>" ■■  ~  ■ 

ppr.  ayllabting. 


'  Bgypt,  and  tnuch 
lent  Egyptian  I  tor 


the  general  aipect  ol  a  granite,  but  It  li  the 
preienceol  bDmblendeaiaconiUtuent  part 
which  dliUngolihee  thl>  rock  from  ceruln 

blende.  It  freouently  contains  mica,  and 
occailDnaily  epiJoto.  Theitmctureol  lyen- 

are  wnie 

BjTBlllUO  {tl-en-ll'lk), «.   Containing  lyenite; 

propertlea  —Sytnilic  granite,  granite  which 
contain!  hornblende.  -  Sj/eiiilie  purjilij/ry. 
One-grained  lyenlta  contalnhig  large  cryi- 
Ula  of  lElspar. 

8yk,i  Byko,(o,     aick.     CAomnT. 

Byke,!  t-i^A.  Sai-  .iean.  to  Ugli.l  To  ilgh. 


I  brook  or  Hir  In  low  ground; 
m  with  a  iRiall  itreani  In  II 
>r  graieL     [Provincial  Eng- 


wlthou 


Byl-,   TherormottheOreekprenxipnwben 

preceding  a  component  commencing  with  1, 

ai  in  lyllable. 
fl7l9(ill),n.    (Alio  in  form  .ill;  Ici 

any  Aah  of  the  herring  kind.)  Thi 

henlng.    (ProttncUl  EngUth.) 


!l.  Iff,  Mi. 


(«ina-bi"ri-^,. 

laka,  Or.  mUalH.  a  lyllible.]  A  c^it 
of  the  primitlTe  ijHiblei  of  a  langun, 
Syllabuy  {allla-ba-rlX  n.     Same  iii 

8yu2£J(rtl'ab).T..     Avllabe 
a-ii.wi.  ii_ii.u — •(aU-Ub'li 

IVrtainl'Di 
lihlea:  u.i)iUabietcceBt.—i  L-onalilliig  of  1 
■yllable  or  ayllnhtei;  ai,  a  jj/Uniic  augnieiiL 
-SyUaiietuac,  a  tune  in  wblcli  but  one  note 
ti  iLolted  (o  one  syllnble  of  the  wordi,  and 

Olil  Hundredth,  are  of  Ihli  character. 
BrU&mcally  (■li-UU'ik-ai-li),  ode.    In  a  lyl- 

»rU»l>lC»,t»{ill-Uh'|.kit).e.L  Toformlnto 

BrmUcattam(>iMab'i-1(i">hoDX'>.  Theict 

dividing  words  Into  ' 
ByllsUfl(»,tlon(ilM 

ai  SyOatncatim. 

ayUAVtr  (sd-tabi-n 

Byllabtel  (tillab-lit). 


-ka"alioii).n.  Same 
To  form  into  ij'l- 
tned  In  dl- 


to  ijilUbleB. 

.  bll,  n.     (Fr.  i, 

.  i6a,  from  Or.  lyUabi—ial  for  lyii.  togt ..... 
and  fambaiui  (Ed  aorlit  etoben),  to  take;3kr. 
labh,  to  get,  to  obtain.  A<  to  the  (ermlna- 
tion  in  uie  Enellsh  word  comp  participle. 
priaeiple.l  L  A  eonnd  or  a  combination  of 
•ounde  nttered   bigether,  or   at  a   tlngl* 


k  lyllab 


^nlngthe''beadi< 
jf  lecture!,  Ac-;  ai 

nme  thing  dliflculi 


A  pp.  ayltabUd; 

u  ukwr;  to  amoulate. 

b),  fi     Same  u  SiUalmt. 
),  n.    (L„  trom  thOHOM 

ifadlKoari^.alaconne 


Plui  iiln 
condemned  aihereilei.in( 


g  itoni.  CaiA.  Ch.  a  inDinuj> 
d  the  point!  decided  tiy  an 
of  eccledasllcal  anthorlly: 


j(  the  >^>  ■» 
VOr.  lylUp^.  a 


JyUopBla  (ill--,-.-„  —  ,_-.-,- 
Calting  LogiithBri  from  tyttambaitd, 
logetber,  to  lay  bold  of  |  In  rktl  and  grat 


two  aeDHt  at  once,  the  literal  and  neU- 
phorlcal.  ai  In  the  following  pauage,  wb«re 
the  word  'aweeter'  la  nied  In  both  leoieL 

(b)  A  figure  by  which  one  word  li  referred 
toanollKr  la  the  tentence  to  which  ItdOM 
not  grammaUcally  belong,  ai  the  ureemenl 
of  a  terb  or  adjective  with  one  nibn  than 
another  ol  two  nouni  with  either  at  wUch 
It  might  agree:  ae,  rex  et  reglna  btaK 

Byliaptic.  Bjaiwtieal  (ni-Tep'tik,  iiMep-> 

tlk-al),  a.     Kelating  to  or  Implying  lyllep- 

Byllaptlcilly  (iil-tep'tlk-al-11).  adt.  By  wai 

of  ayGepeii. 
BylloiduD  (>illa-]lim),  n.    IPr.  nilliigimt. 

L.  tyu^itmvr.  from  Gr.  ■v'fepimuv,  a  s)  Ho- 

gether— .jyl  for  tun.  with,  together,  and 


ir  Bigument,  conilitjng 


•JiXf. 


Ilowi  trum  the  prrmlKs:  lo  that  U  the 


d  the  major,  the  mine 


and  minor  lermi  are  nspectlnlr  conpand, 
Sylloglimi  are  dlrlded  by  unie  Into  ala^ 
complex,  conjnnctlre.  ftc  and  bf  otbu* 
into  categorical,  hypothetical.  condltloBal. 
Ac.  What  li  called  the  jCfUrf  of  «  nlliMlHl 
It  the  proper  dlapoaltloo  of  the  mIdiU*  wm 


flguret  are  held  to  be  reducible.  The  (Mwrf 
of  a  iylli>glim  li  the  dnlgnatloo  of  lU  iknt 
pmpoiltloDi.  accordlDg  to  ihair  qoaotlly 

oil,  puiuuli       U.  3c.  ab«B«:       f .  Se.  tr|L 
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SYMBOLIZE 


and  qiMU^.  The  qaantfty  and  qualitj  of 
proiKMltions.  In  logic.  ar«  marked  by  arbl- 
trvy  qrmbcu,  as  A,  £,  1.  0.  Every  aner- 
tion  may  be  reduced  to  one  of  four  forms— 
the  oniyersal  afflnnaftiTe»  marked  by  A;  the 
aalvenal  negative,  marked  by  £ ;  the  par- 
tteolar  afllrmaiiv^  mariced  hr  I ;  and  the 
parttcalar  negatire,  marked  by  O.  Fruro 
these,  by  combination,  all  syUogisms  are 
defived.  In  order  to  remember  the  figures, 
certain  mnemonic  words  have  been  long 
seed  by  writers  on  logic ;  thas,  under  the 
Hfit  flgore,  we  have  fiarban,  Celarent,  Darii. 
Ferio:  under  the  seoond,  Cesare.  Camestrep, 
Festino,  Baniko ;  under  the  third.  Darapti, 
Disamla.  Datisi,  Felapton,  Bocardo,  Feriso; 
and  under  the  fourth,  Bramantip.  Qunenes. 
DUnarts,  Fesapo,  Fresiion.  (See  these 
worda )  Each  of  these  words  designates  a 
particular  mood.  The  rules  of  syllogism 
may  be  thus  briefly  expressed :  (a)  one  at 
leaal  of  the  premises  must  be  afflrmative, 
and  one  at  least  universal ;  (6)  the  middle 
must  enter  universally  In  one  of  the 
and  (e)  the  conclusion  must  not 
of  any  term  in  a  wider  sense  than  it 
spoken  of  in  the  premise  in  which  it 
A  ttfm  universally  spoken  of  is 
eicber  the  subject  of  a  universal  afllrmative, 
or  the  predicate  of  any  negative.  Syllo- 
giBBS  are  nothins  else  than  reasoning  re- 
duced to  fonn  and  method,  and  it  is  well  to 
know,  when  an  argument  is  presented  in  a 
p-T*"«*g  or  perplexing  form,  with  poiiaps 
a  snpprsssion  of  one  <a  its  essential  propo- 
altieaa,  how  to  supply  the  suppreased  pre- 
mises and  put  the  argument  Into  regular 
order;  Um  truth  or  fallacy  of  the  reasouing 
then  became  apparent  at  a  glance.— 2.  The 
art  or  act  of  ByuMixing  or  of  reasoning  syl- 
k«iatlca]ly.  Loete.  ^tare.] 
tyfioflitlfi  (sU-ld-jis'tik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  sf  lw0sm;  consisting  of  a  syllogism;  or  of 
the  form  of  reasoning  by  syllogisms;  as. 
trnftiiguUc  arguments  or  reasoning.  'That 
daas  of  persons  who  do  not  recognize  the 
tffUofuUe  method  as  the  chief  organ  for  in- 
vest^ating  tenth.'    CarWU. 

-  /■il.]6-iis'Uk-al),  a.    Same  as 
sir  M.  bale 

(siMd-Jis'Uk^aii),  ode.  In 
a  syllogistic  manner;  In  the  form  of  a  syllo- 
glam;  by  means  of  svllogisms;  as,  to  reason 
or  prove  tyUc^iitieaUy. 

A  mun  know*  ftnt.  and  then  be  is  able  to  prorc 
TfUt^UtftuUf ;  so  that  vf\io0am  cones  after  know* 
•■dfv.  wkea  a  bmd  has  no  need  of  it  J.0cke. 

flFUOftiatlon  <sn'ld.iU-4''shonX  n.  a  rea- 
soning by  eyllogisma. 

tyllOCls«  (aiF16-iliX  v.i  pret  tyllogiud;  ppr. 
tjfUapiting.    To  reason  by  sylfogisma 

M«a  have  OKfeaToorcd  ...  to  teach  bojrs  to  tyl- 
kftrnt,  or  to  fraae  af(WBcats  and  refute  then,  with- 
«Mt  real  kaowtcdce.  tViUts. 

MlOfil*  (sllld-jlz).  V  t  To  frame  or  put 
Into  the  furm  of  a  qrllogism ;  to  express  in 
•yttogiBtlc  form. 

H«  WW  aa  •  /»w»/  hykiaa,  not  onwHlinff  to  ntU- 

they  night  MsBd  bin. 


iBvkttoiit  verities  wherever 

(sil1d-il£-4rX  n.    One  who  syllo- 
^uoa  or  reasons  by  syllogisms.    Sir  E.  Der- 

^f9ll  (sOfX  n.  [Fr.  tytphe,  a  sylph;  accord- 
ing to  Littr^  from  an  old  Gaulish  (Celtic) 
wont  foimd  on  inscriptions,  which  after 
kaTtng  disappeared,  at  least  from  written 
works,  was  revived  bv  Paraoelsua]  An  im- 
aginary  being  inliabiting  the  air;  an  ele- 
mental spirit  of  the  air.  according  to  the 
•ystem  of  Paracelsus,  holding  an  interme- 
diate place  between  material  and  immaterial 
iwiiiCt.  They  are  male  and  female,  have 
iiuny  human  charactrristica,  and  are  mortal, 
I'Ut  hare  no  soul.  The  term  in  ordinary 
Ixamnge  is  used  as  feminine,  and  often  ap- 
plied Hgtiratlrely  to  a  woman  of  graceful 
mmd  slender  proportioM. 


I  ifcoald  as  soea  eipect  to  meet  a  nynph  or  a 
Cp4M  tar  a  wtfe  or  a  uistresa.        S$'r  tK  Tem/U. 

9hc  liBWsntl  the  form  and  hueof  a  wood<njrmph. 
wan  tW  bemmj  of  a  4y/M-  Sir  »'.  Settt. 

aytpbkl  (iil'lldX  n.    A  diminutive  of  iylpK 

Tm  ajtehi  and  ^pHidt,  to  jour  chief  five  ear. 

Miriea,  feafi,  elves,  and  demons,  hear.   Pop*. 

CrffvaX  n.  (L ,  a  wood  or  forest.  IThe 
trees  of  any  legiun  or  country.  Writ- 


(■O'vanX  a.    1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
er  foreat;  foreat-Uke;  hence,  rural; 


far  aie  that  to  the 
1 


Msieniae  swains, 
the  4)VM«  strains. 


*fc — *  - 


2.  Abounding  with  woods;  woody;  shady. 

Cedar  and  pine,  and  fir  and  branching  palm, 
A  jjfhmH  scene.  MiUtm. 

87lTan(8iVvanXn.  [L.  SUvanu*^  SylvanuB.] 
A  fablea  deity  of  the  wood;  a  satyr;  a  faun; 
sometimes,  a  rustic 

Her  private  orchards,  wall'd  on  ev'ry  side. 

To  lawless  syivaHs  adl  access  deny'o.         Pc>^. 

SsrlTanlte  (slFvan-It).  n.  A  tellurlde  of  gold 
and  silver  discovered  in  Trantylvania.  See 

SlLVAMITE. 

SylTEtlo  (sil-vat'ikX  a.  Sylvan;  relating  to 
woods.    [Rare.] 

Sylyestrlan  (su-ves'tri-an),  a.  Sylvan;  in- 
nabiting  the  woods.    [Rare.] 

SylTla  (sil'vi-a),  n.  [From  L.  tylva,  a  wood.  ] 
A  genus  of  insessorisl  birds  of  the  dentiros- 
tral  trll)e  and  family  Sylviadn,  of  which  S. 
iylvieota  (wood- warbler  or  wood-wren).  S. 
trochUu*  (the  willow-warbler),  S.  horteiwu 
^e  garden-warbler),  and  8.  rubeeula  or 
Brythaea  rubeada  (the  redbreast),  are  com- 
mon British  examplea 

SFlVlads  (sU-vra-ddX  ^  P^  A  famUy  of 
dentirostral  birds  comprehending  the  black- 
can,  nightUigale,  hedfln-sparrow,  redbreast, 
redstart,  stonechat»  wheatear,  whitethroat, 
and  those  birds  popularly  known  as  war- 
blers. 

SyMCQltlire  (sll-vi-kul'tOrX  n.  [L.  iylva, 
a  wood  or  forest,  and  cii^tt<ra,  culture.  ]  The 
culture  of  forest  trees ;  arboriculture ;  for- 
estry. 

Sym-,  prefix.    See  Sth. 

Bymar  (u-mHrO.  n.    Same  as  Simar. 

Symbal  (simlsalX  n.    Same  as  CymbaL 

Symbol  (simnbolX  n,  [L.  ivmbolum,  from 
Or.  eymboUm,  a  sign  by  which  one  knows  or 
infers  a  thing,  a  symbol,  from  gymbcUU,  to 
infer,  conclude— <ifm  for  syn.  with,  together, 
and  oall6,  to  throw,  bring,  or  put.  In  Chris- 
tian writers  it  came  to  mean  a  creed  or  con> 
fession.  lit  their  watchword  or  sign.  In  5 
and  6  the  word  is  rather  taken  from  L.  tym- 
bola.  Or.  »ymboU.  a  contribution  to  a  com- 
mon fund,  the  elements  of  the  word  being 
the  same.]  1.  An  object  animate  or  inani- 
mate standing  for  or  calling  up  something 
moral  or  intellectual ;  an  emblem ;  a  repre- 
sentation ;  a  figure ;  a  tvpe ;  as,  the  lion  Is 
the  ntnbci  of  courage:  the  lamb  is  the  tym- 
bol  of  meekness  or  patience;  the  olive  branch 
is  the  eytnbol  of  peace,  the  sceptre  of  power. 

Were't  to  renounce  his  baptism. 
All  seals  and  symMs  of  redeemed  sin, 
His  soul  is  so  enfetter'd  to  her  love. 
That  she  nay  make,  unmake,  do  what  she  list 

SAmJt. 
A  ^mb«l  is  a  sign  included  in  the  idea  which  it 
represents.  e.£.  an  actual  part  chosen  to  represent 
the  whole,  or  a  lower  form  or  spedes  used  as  the  re- 
presentative of  a  hiffber  in  the  same  kind.  C»UrUgt. 

2.  A  letter  or  character  which  is  significant; 
a  sign;  as,  the  letters  and  marks  represent- 
ing things  and  operations  in  chemistry, 
mathematics,  astronomy.ftc.— 8.  That  which 
specially  distinguishes  one  regarded  in  a 
IMU^culsr  character  or  as  occupying  a  par- 
ticular office  and  fulfilling  its  duties;  a  figure 
marking  the  individuality  of  some  being  or 
thing;  as.  a  trident  is  the  tyrribtA  of  Neptune, 
the  peacock  of  Juno,  Ac.— 4.  In  iheoL  an  ab- 
stract or  oompendium ;  the  creed  or  a  sum- 
mary of  the  articles  of  religion.— 5.  t  Contri- 
bution to  a  common  stock;  share. 

There  (In  Westminster  Abbey)  the  warlike  and  the 
peacefy ,  the  fortunate  and  the  miserable,  the  beloved 
and  the  despised  princes,  mini^le  their  oust  and  pay 
down  their  symM  of  mortality.  yer.  Tt^Ur. 

They  do  their  work  hi  the  days  of  peace  and  a 
wealthy  fortune,  and  come  to  pay  their  symb0l  in  a 
war  or  in  a  plague.  yer.  Taylor. 

6.  t  Lot;  sentence  of  adjudication. 

The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  prevailing  tyrant  and 
the  oppressed  party,  shall  all  appear  to  receive  their 
aym60t.  yer.  Tayitr. 

—ChemiealtymboU.  See  under  Chcxical.— 
JfaeAemaCtoaifym^oZfl.letteriand  characters 
which  represent  quantities  or  magnitudes, 
and  point  out  their  relations.  The  symbols 
generally  recognized  by  mathematicians 
consist  of  the  capitals  of  the  Roman  alpha- 
bet and  the  small  letters  of  the  Italic ;  the 
small  letters  of  the  Oreek  alphabet  and  such 
capitals  as  are  distinguishable  from  the  cor- 
responding Roman  ones;  the  Arabic  nu- 
merals and  occasionally  the  Roman  ones: 
accents,  figures,  and  letters  superfixed  and 
sufllxed;  as,  a",  a„\  a«,  a,;  e«  o.;  the 

•igni.  +.  -.  X,  -T-,  :,  V»yi  =•.  <•  >,  Ac 
B7mbOl(simaK>lXo.t    To  symbolize.    'The 

Gving  passion  symdoTd  there.'  Tennyson. 
SymMUBOCrapliy  (stm-bor«-off''ra-fly  n. 

[Or.  tyvtbouiion,  a  mark  or  sign  from  which 

one  concludes  anything,  a  contract  (see 


Stmbol).  and  graphs,  to  write.  ]  In  2ai0,  the 
art  or  cunning  rightly  to  form  and  make 
written  instruments.  It  is  either  Judicial 
or  extra-judicial,  the  latter  being  wholly 
occupied  with  such  instruments  as  concern 
matters  not  yet  Judicially  in  controversy, 
such  as  instruments  of  agreements  or  con- 
tracts, and  testaments  or  last  wills.  Whar- 
ton. 

Bymbolatrous  (lim-borat-rusX  a.  [See 
below.]  Apt  or  inclined  to  worsnip,  rever- 
ence, or  overestimate  symbols  or  types. 
Baring-Q<nUd. 

Bymlx>latry  (simborat-riX  ^  IGr.  sym- 
oUmit  a  symbol,  and  latrtia,  service  or  wor- 
ship.] The  worship,  reverence,  or  overesti- 
mation  of  symbols  or  types.  Baring-Gould. 
Note.  According  to  correct  etymological  con- 
struction this  and  the  preceding  word  should 
be  written  Sytn  bolola  try  and  SumhoUtla  trout. 

SymboliO  (sim-borikX  n.  Same  as  Sym- 
ooliet. 

SymboliQ,  Symbolical  (sim-borik.  simbor- 
ik-alX  a.  l.  Pertaining  to  a  symbol  or  sym- 
bols; of  the  nature  of  a  symbol;  standing  or 
serving  as  a  symbol;  representative;  as,  the 
figure  of  an  eye  is  tymholical  of  sight  and 
knowledge. 

The  sacrament  Is  a  representation  of  Christ's 
death,  by  such  symMicat  actions  as  he  appointed, 

yer.  Taylor. 

2.  In  gram,  said  of  a  class  of  words  which 
by  themselves  present  no  meaning  to  the 
mind,  and  which  depend  for  their  intelligi- 
bility on  a  relation  to  some  presentlve  word 
or  words.  Pronouns,  prepositions,  conjunc- 
tions, and  the  auxiliary  verbs  are  tymbolic 
worda  See  Prbsbntitk. —5ymbo{u»la«ri- 
InUet,  in  the  /Ine  arts^  certain  figures  or 
svmbols  usually  introduced  In  representa- 
tions of  the  evangelists,  apostles,  saints,  <tc. . 
as  the  keys  of  St  Peter,  the  lamb  of  St. 
Agnes.  —  S^mfrotioat  booktt  such  books  as 
contain  the  fundamental  doctrines, or  creeds 
and  confessions,  of  the  different  churches, 
as  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  received  by 
the  Lutherans,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
the  Chureh  of  England,  ±c.—Symholiail  de- 
livery. In  law,  the  delivery  of  property  sold 
or  resigned,  by  delivering  something  else  as 
a  symbol,  token,  or  representative  of  it— 
Symholieal  phUotophy,  the  philosophy  ex- 
pressed by  hieroglyphics. 

Symbolically  (simborik-al-liX  adv.  In  a 
symbolic  manner;  by  signs;  typically:  as. 
courage  iatymbolieally  represented  by  a  lion. 

SymboUcalneSB  (simbol'lk-al-nes).  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  sjmbolical. 

l^mboUcs  (simboriks).  n.  L  The  study  of 
uie  symbols  and  mysterious  rites  of  anti- 
quity.—2.  The  study  of  the  history  and  con- 
tents of  Christian  creeds  and  confessions  of 
faith. 

Symbolism  (sim'bol-izmXn.  l.The  investing 
of  things,  as  certain  practices  in  ritual,  with 
a  symbolic  meaning;  the  regarding  of  out- 
ward things  as  having  an  inner  and  symbolic 
meaning.— 2.  An  exposition  or  comparison 
of  symbols  or  creeds.— 8.  Svmbollc  character; 
specifically,  in  j^ram.  the  character  or  quality 
of  those  words  which  present  no  meaning 
to  the  mind,  and  which  depend  for  their 
intelligibility  on  a  relation  to  some  presen- 
tlve word  or  words,  or  which  express  rela- 
tion between  presentlve  worda  See  Stm- 
BOLia— 4.  In  ehem.  a  combining  together  or 
consent  of  parts  or  ingredients. 

SjjrmboliBt  (slmOioMst),  n.  One  who  sym- 
bolizes; one  who  employs  symbola 

Symbolistic,  SymboUstlcal  (sim-bol  ist'- 
ik,  sim-bol-isfiK-al),  a.  Characterized  by 
the  nse  of  symbols;  as,  tymbolittic  poetnr. 

SymboUsatlon (simn>ol-iz&"shonX n.  The 
act  of  symbolizing;  resemblance  in  proper- 
tiea    5ir  T.  Browne. 

Symbolize  (sim'bol-Iz),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  eym- 
oolized;  ppr.  tymbolizing.  L  To  represent 
by  a  symbol  or  by  symbols. 

Dragons,  and  serpents,  and  ravening  beasts  of 
prey,  and  graceful  birds  that  in  the  midst  of  them 
drink  fVom  running  fountains  and  feed  from  vases 
of  crystal ;  the  pauimis  and  the  pleasures  of  human 
life  symMited  together,  and  the  nystery  of  its  re- 
demption. RuskiH. 

2.  To  regard  or  treat  as  symbolic ;  to  make 
representative  of  something. 

We  reade  in  Pierius  that  an  apple  was  the  hiero- 

eirphick  of  love  .  .  .  and  there  want  not  some  who 
tve  symMiMtd  the  apple  of  Paradise  into  such  con* 
structions.  Sir  T.  Bremme. 

8.  t  To  make  to  agree  In  propertlea 
SsrmboUze  (simnbol-IzX  v  «.    l-  To  express 
or  represent  in  symbols  or  symbolically ;  to 
use^rmbols. 
In  later  centuries,  I  suppose,  they  would  go  on  hi 


ch,  eAaiiL;     6h,  8c.  lo«»;     g,^;     J,/ob;     h.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sln^;     fH.  (&en;  th,  (Ain;     w,  irig;    wh,  toAig;    zh,  axure.—See  Kkt. 
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STMPHONIOUS 


singinr .  poetica.Mf  symAo/isi*i£^.  as  our  modem  paint- 
en  paint,  when  it  was  no  longer  from  tlie  innermost 
heart,  or  not  from  the  heart  at  alL  CarfyU. 

2.  To  agree ;  to  hold  the  same  faith  or  reli- 
gious belief.    [&are.  ] 

The  belieren  in  pretended  miracles  have  always 
previously  »ymb0lia*d  with  the  performers  of  them. 

G.S.Fmber. 

a  t  To  harmonize;  to  have  a  resemblance  of 
qualities  or  properties. 

The  pleasing  of  colour  sytnbolixHh  with  the  pleas- 
ing of  a  single  tone  to  the  ear;  but  the  pleasing  of 
order  doth  symboiist  with  harmony.  Baeen. 

They  both  symbclixe  in  this,  that  they  lore  to  look 
upon  themselves  through  miUtipiying  glasses.  H0W*U. 

l^rmbologlcal  (sim-ho-Ioj'ik-alX  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  symbology.    See  Symboloot. 

Symbologlst  (um-boro-jist),  n.  One  versed 
in  symbou^.    See  Stmboloot. 

STmbolOgy  (sim-bol'o-ji).  n.  (Gr.  ntm- 
Solon,  symbol,  and  logo$,  discourse.]  The 
art  of  expressing  by  symbols.  De  Quincey. 
Note.  According  to  correct  etymological 
construction  this  and  the  two  preceding 
words  should  be  written  Sywholotogy,  Sym- 
hoUAogioal,  and  Symbololo^ist. 

BymhTtLadbiAm  ( aim  •  brang' lA-diX  n.  pi. 
[Qt.  iyn,  together,  and  branehia,  gills.]  A 
family  of  teleostean  or  bony  fresh-water 
fishes,  belonging  to  the  group  Physostomi, 
in  which  the  gill-passages  unite  so  as  to 
open  externally  by  a  single  orifice  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  neck.  The  species  are 
all  tropical 

8]nil]lietral  (sim'met-ral).  a.  Commensur- 
able: symmeUlcaL    Dr.  H.  More. 

8]nil]lietrian  (sim-me'tri-an).  n.  One  emi- 
nently studious  of  proportion  or  symmetry 
of  parts. 

His  face  was  a  thought  longer  than  the  exact  sym- 
metrians  would  allow.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Symmetrlo  (sim-mef  rik),  a.  Same  as  Sym- 
metrieaiy  but  used  chiefly  in  mathematics. 

Ssrxnme^cal  (sim-met'rik-al),  a.  Possess- 
ing, exhibitlDg.  or  involving  symmetry;  as, 
(a)  well-proportioned  in  its  parts;  having  its 
parts  in  due  proportion  as  to  dimensions; 
as.  a  $ymvMtrieal  building;  his  form  was 
very  tymmeirical.  (h)  In  hot  having  the 
number  of  parts  of  one  series  corresponding 
with  that  of  the  other  series;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  a  flower  with  five  sepals  has 
five  petals,  and  five,  or  ten,  or  fifteen  sta- 
mens, (c)  In  inaUi.  having  corresponding 
parts  or  relations.  Thus  two  curves  or  two 
plane  figures  are  aymmetriedl  with  respect 
to  a  given  line  when  for  each  point  on  one 
Hide  of  the  line  there  is  a  corresponding 
point  on  the  other  side,  similarly  situatecC 
and  equally  distant  from  it  Two  solids  are 
nymmetriaU  when  they  are  so  situated  with 
respect  to  an  intervening  plane  that  the 
several  points  of  their  surfaces  thus  corre- 
spond to  each  other  in  position  and  dis- 
tance. Similarly  a  figure  and  its  reflected 
image  are  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the 
plane  of  a  mirror.  In  analysis,  an  expres- 
sion is  tymmetrieal  with  respect  to  several 
letters  when  any  two  of  them  may  change 
position  and  not  affect  the  expression ;  as, 
the  expression  ab-^ac-^ad-\-ae-\-bc-\'bd-^ 
be-^ed+e«+de  is  symmetrical,  for  there  is 
no  interchange  of  any  two  letters  that  will 
alter  the  function. 

Symmetrically  (sim-met'rik-al-li),  adc  In 
a  symmetrical  manner;  with  due  propor- 
tion of  parts. 

SymmetricalneBS  (sim-met'rik-al-nesX  n. 
llie  state  or  quality  of  being  symmetrical 

Ssrmmetrldan  (sim-me-tri'shi-auX  n.  Same 
as  Symmetrian. 

Symmetrist  (sim'me-trist),  n.  One  very 
studious  or  observant  of  symmetry  or  due 
proportion;  a  symmetrian. 

Some  exact  tymmttrists  have  been  blamed  for 
being  too  true.  IVotton. 

Sjonmetrlia  (sim'me-triz).  vX  prei  <&  pp. 
symmetrized;  ppr.  tymmetrizing.  To  make 
proportional  in  its  parts;  to  reduce  to  sym- 
metry. 

He  would  soon  have  supplied  every  deficiency, 
and  symm^rxMtd  every  disproportion.         BurJbt. 

Symm0tzy(sim'me-tri).n.  [Qt.tymmstna^— 
tym  for  «|^  with,  together,  and  metron, 
meaaure :  Fr.  aym^trU. )  L  A  due  propor- 
tion of  the  several  parts  of  a  body  to  each 
other;  adaptation  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
several  parts  of  a  thing  to  each  other,  or 
the  union  and  conformity  of  the  members 
of  a  work  to  Uie  whole;  as,  the  $ymmetry  of 
the  human  body;  the  symmetry  of  a  column 
or  of  a  church  tower. 

He  .  .  .  long  desired 

A  certain  miracle  of  symmetry, 

A  miniature  of  loveliness,  all  grace. 

Summ'd  up  and  close<l  in  tictle  Juliet.    Tennyson. 


2.  In  dot  the  orderly  and  similar  distribu- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  parts  in  plants; 
correspondence  as  regards  numerical  rela- 
tionship between  sepals,  petals,  and  sta- 
mens. See  Symmetrical.— S.  In  zooL  (a) 
the  general  plan  or  tyi>e  of  arrangement  of 
the  elements  of  form  of  the  animal  frame. 
It  is  of  three  kinds:  wtkol  tymmetry,  as  in 
Annulosa,  Where  the  meroaomes  or  elements 
of  form  are  arranged  in  a  zonal  maimer,  one 
after  the  other,  in  a  longitudinal  axis;  bi- 
lateral iymfoetry,  as  in  vertebrates,  Ac.  in 
which  the  body  can  be  divided  into  symmet- 
rical halves  by  a  line  passing  down  through 
the  median  vertical  plane;  and  radial  sym- 
metru,  as  in  Coelenterata  and  Bchinozoa,  in 
which  the  parts  of  the  body  are  disposed  in 
a  radial  manner  around  a  central  point, 
which  is  generally  the  mouth,  (b)  The  dis- 
position of  such  organs  in  vertebrates  as 
are  disposed  symmetrically  in  the  body,  as, 
for  example,  we  lungs.— (Tn^otTn  §ymmt- 
try,  in  arch,  that  disposition  of  parts  in 
which  the  same  ordonnance  reigns  through- 
out the  whole. 

Sympathetio  (sim-pa-thet'ik),  a.  (Fr.  sym- 
pathique.  See  Stmpatht.]  L  Pertaining 
to,  expressive  of,  produced  by,  or  exhibiting 
sympathy. 

Thine,  too.  these  golden  keys,  hnmortsl  boy  I 
This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  joy ; 
Of  Horror  that,  and  thrilling  Pears. 
Or  ape  the  sacred  source  za  syntfathetic  Tears. 

Gray. 

2.  Having  sympathy  or  common  feeling 
with  another;  susceptible  of  being  affected 
by  feelings  like  those  of  another,  or  of  feel- 
ings in  consequence  of  what  another  feels. 

Your  sympathetic  heart  she  hopes  to  move.    Prior. 

And  wiser  he  whose  symfathetie  mind 

Exults  in  all  the  good  of  aU  mankind.  Coktsmitk. 

3.  In  ^ysiol.  and  patJiol.  produced  by  sym- 
pathy. See  Sympathy.  3.— Sympathetic  itik. 
See  IVK.— Sympathetic  nervout  system,  a 
set  of  nerves  in  vertebrate  animals,  forming 
a  nervous  system  distinct  from  and  yet  con- 
nected wiUi  the  chief  nerve-centres  or  cere- 
bro-spinal  nervous  system.  The  sympathe- 
tic system  consists  of  a  series  of  ganglia 
or  nervous  masses  connected  together  by 
nerve -cords,  the  ganglia  being  disposed 
along  the  spine  from  the  base  of  the  skull 
to  their  termination  in  the  coccyx.  The 
name  sympathetic  tierve  was  formerly  given 
to  this  system  from  a  belief  that  it  formed 
the  means  whereby  the  sympathies  between 
different  organs  and  parts  were  exhibited. 
The  chief  duties  of  these  nerves  appear  to 
consist  in  the  regulation  of  processes  of  in- 
voluntary motion,  of  secretion,  and  of  ua- 
triiion.— Sympathetic  powder,  an  alchemic 
preparation,  said  to  be  composed  of  cal- 
cined sulphate  of  iron  prepared  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  and  to  nave  the  wonderful 
property  of  curing  a  wound  if  applied  to  the 
weapon  that  inflicted  iL  or  to  a  cloth 
dipped  in  the  blood  which  flowed  from  it, 
although  the  patient  was  at  a  distance.— 
Sympathetic  sounds^  aounds  produced  from 
solid  bodies  by  means  of  vibrations  caused 
by  the  vibrations  of  some  sounding  body, 
these  vibrations  being  communicated  by 
means  of  the  air  or  some  intervening  solid 
body. 

8ympatlietical(sim-pa-thefik-alia.  Same 
as  Sympathetic.  '  Sympathetical  and  vital 
paniona'    BentUy. 

BymiMithetlcally  (s{m-pa-thetak-aMi).a(fv. 
In  a  sympathetic  manner ;  with  sympathy 
or  common  feeling;  in  consequence  of  sym- 
pathy; by  commimication  from  something 
else. 

He  seems  to  have  caught  ^ym^Metieutfy  Sandys's 
sudden  impulse  to  break  forth  into  a  devout  song  at 
the  awful  and  inspiring  spectacle. 


r.  n'artoM. 


Sympathise,  v.  t.  and  i  Same  as  Sympathize. 
Sympathlst  (sim'pa-thiBt),  n.  One  who  feels 
sympathy;  a  sympathizer.    Coleridge. 
Sympatliize,  Sympathise  (sim'pa-thlz), 

v.i.  pret.  A  pp.  sympathized,  sympathised; 
ppr.  sympathizing,  sympathising.  [Fr.  sym- 
pathiser. See  Sympathy]  l.  To  have  a 
common  feeling,  as  of  bodily  pleasure  or 
pain. 

The  mmd  will  ^ymfatkisee  to  imich  with  ttie  an- 
guish and  debility  of  the  body,  that  it  will  be  too  dis- 
tracted to  fix  itself  in  meditatum.       Budtsmintttr. 

2.  To  feel  in  consequence  of  what  another 
feels;  to  be  affected  by  feelings  similar  to 
those  of  another,  in  consequence  of  know- 
ing the  person  to  bo  thus  affected. 

Common  experience  is  my  guide,  and  that  mmC 
have  informed  everybody  how  much  we  continually 
sympatkiMe  with  the  sentiments  and  affections  of  the 
company  among  whom  we  converse.     Abr.  Tucker. 


8.  To  express  sympathy:  to  condole.  [Colloq.] 
4.  To  agree;  to  fit;  to  harmonixe. 

Green  is  a  pleasing  colour,  from  a  bloe  and  a  yel- 
low mixed  together,  and  br  consequence  bhie  omA 
yellow  are  two  cok>urs  wfakn  symfiettJitar.    Drydtm. 

Thou  shalt  lovrer  to  his  lerel  day  by  day. 
What  is  fine  within  thee  growings  c<uuBe  to  syw^fm- 
thise  with  clay.  Temi^ysom 

Sympathliet  (sim'pa-thixX  «.  t  l.  To  ha«« 
sympathy  for;  to  share  in;  to  participate  ia. 

AU  that  are  assembled  in  this  place. 
That  by  this  sympathined  one  day's  error. 
Have  suffered  wrong,  go  keep  us  company.  Shmk. 

2.  To  form  with  suitable  adaptation;  to  con- 
trive with  congruity  or  consistency  of  parts; 
to  match  in  all  the  concomitants  of;  to  har- 
monixe in  an  the  parts  of. 

Arm.  Fetch  hither  the  swain ;  he  nmst  carry  me  a 
letter. 

Moth.  A  message  weU  ^nnptKOiiatd;  a  horse  to  be 
ambassador  for  an  ass.  SHoM. 

Sympathiser  (sim'pa-thix-^rX  n.  One  who 
sympathizes  with  or  feels  for  another;  one 
who  has  a  common  feeling  with  others,  or 
takes  common  action  with  them  hi  aaj 
canse  or  pursuit 

Sympathy  (sim'pa-thiX  n.  [Fr.  siympaikvt. 
L.  sympathxa,  from  Or.  JvmjMi^eta— syii, 
with,  and  pathos,  suffering.]  1.  Feeling  cor- 
responding to  that  which  another  feels;  the 
quality  or  state  of  being  affected  by  the 
affection  of  another,  wiUi  feeUngi  corre- 
spondent in  kind,  if  not  in  degree;  compes- 
uon;  commiseratitm :  in  this  sense  fol- 
lowed by  fm-i  aa,  to  have  sympathy  /or  a 
person  in  dis^'esa. 


JlusJh$i. 


It  is  always  thought  a  difBcuH  problem  to 
for  the  ideasure  received  from  tlie  tean,  and  gricC 
and  ^ymtatJi^y  of  tragedy,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  if  aUl  sympathy  was  agreeable.  An  hospital 
would  be  a  more  entertaining  place  than  a  ball. 

Hmmm. 

2.  An  agreement  of  affections  or  inclina- 
tions, or  a  conformity  of  natural  teropera- 
ment,  which  makes  two  persons  pleased 
with  each  other;  mutual  or  reciprocal  affec- 
tion or  iMtssion :  in  this  sense  followed  by 
wUh;  as,  to  have  sympathy  wttA  a  person  in 
his  hopes,  aspirations,  aims,  and  the  like. 

To  cultivate  sympathy,  you  most  be 
creatures,  and  thinldng  aiwut  them. 

8.  In  physiol.  and  pathol.  (a)  ttiat  state  of 
an  organ  or  texture  having  a  certain  rela- 
tion to  the  condition  of  auother  organ  or 
texture  in  health  and  disease;  a  related 
state  of  the  vital  manifestations  or  ac- 
tions in  different  organs  or  textures,  such 
that  when  one  part  is  excited  or  affected, 
others  are  also  affected  or  disordered:  thu 
relation  of  the  organs  and  parts  of  a  livine 
body  to  each  other,  whereby  a  disordered 
condition  of  one  part  induces  more  or  less 
disorder  in  another  part;  as,  for  example, 
the  pain  in  the  brow  caused  by  taking  a 
draught  of  cold  water  into  the  stomach,  the 
pain  in  the  right  shoulder  arising  ttvm 
disease  of  the  liver;  the  irritation  and  vo- 
miting produced  by  a  tumour  of  the  brain, 
and  the  like.  (6)  The  influence  which  the 
physiological  or  pathological  state  of  one 
individual  has  in  producing  the  same  or  ao 
analogous  state  in  another  at  the  same  time 
or  in  rapid  succession,  as  exemplified  in  the 
hysterical  convulsions  which  affect  a  num- 
ber of  females  on  seeing  one  of  their  com- 
I»anions  suffering  from  hysteria;  the  tick- 
ing in  the  throat  caused  by  the  coughing  of 
another  person ;  the  yawning  ivodoced  bj 
seeing  another  yawn,  and  the  like.  —  i.  A 
tendency  of  certain  inanimate  things  tw 
unite  or  to  act  on  each  other;  as,  the  sympa- 
thy between  the  loadstone  and  iron.— Sys 
Fellow-feeling,  compassion,  commiscntion. 
pity,  tenderness,  condolence,  agreement 
l^nnpepsls  (slm-pep'sis).  n.  [Gr.  syn^  %o- 
gether.  and  pepsu,  a  ripening:]  In  wud.  a 
ripening  of  inflammatory  humours. 
Symphenomena  (sun-fg-nom'e-naX  n.  pi 
[Or.  nyn.  together,  and  phenomena  (whkh 
see).]  Natural  sounds  or  appearances  o(  a 
kind  or  cliaracter  similar  to  others  ex- 
pressed or  exliibited  by  the  same  ohJect 
Stonnonth. 

Ssnnphenomeiial  (sim-fi-nom'e-salX  &  Of 
or  pertaining  to  symphenoroeoa;  ilssJiTist 
ing  significant  words  imitathre  of  nanml 
sounds  or  phenomena.    Stormsntk, 

Symphonla  (sim-fo'ni-aX  n.  (L  See  Bm- 
PHONY.]    A  symphony. 

frnnphonic  (sim-fon'ikX  <l  L  Sana  m 
Symphonunu.^^  In  imwie.  pertainhif  er 
relating  to  or  characteristic  of  a  symphoiiy; 
as,  a  composition  in  symphonic  form. 

SymphonlOilS  (sim-fd'ni-ns).  a.  l.  Ame- 
ing    in   sound;    accordant;    harmonKma 


F&te.  tfkr.  fat,  full;       mi.  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;      ndte.  not,  move;       tube,  tub.  l>uU;       oil.  pound;       ii.  8c  abune;      y.  Sc  fry 


SYMPHOi'PT 


iliitQii.—'2.  In  inflate,  fAxa.  *•  - 
tymplioillst  ( sim'fo-nia;  >  •..    _     ^^    ' 
*>f    *»ymphoni«?a ;    aa^    Ha*  _i^   1.  .^-     - 
Beetboven  are  the  gttil&»i.  ^  z^  -  ~ 

tjrmpllOIllze  t   (aim'fd-nty  t*  ;-^    c 
phonUfti ;    ppr.    irywipActr*-'      '     *r- 
with,  to  harmonize.     'Th:l**i^   ^ 
pheto  Mymphonizttuf  witlt  tic  c  .^-_     - 

STIopllOXiy  (sim'f6-ni\  a      f-     ■ 
L   n/inphonia,  from  fir   if  •-      ■-  — 
with,  anil  pfv)n^.  vuite  '    1  a      _*  ^^ 
or  harmony  of  soun>i»  aarr— .kr„*  ".    n^  - 
whether  the  ftouii  Is  arc  T .«  ^  rji£r=x: 
lal.  ur  Uab. 

The  T.— --r-i  f  i"t 
And  wuiike  lymf^t^-iy  j  A«:iri  «*'— ao.     J— ■ 

1  Id  mitrw,  (a)  a  aaice  f  n.t*r  '  r-'s  ;  . 

■  ■Twrtiirr;  t>r  any  Ir^!  ,-•       -    .  -^  .  ■•j-    ^ 

manner.     (6)  A   fth   rt  -^-r  'i^  -  —    ^_ 
iiie«iiat«.  or  cooclu  i-^i:  -jscrinarii,*.  — >- 
A  c>>uipo«ition  preTA..;—:Laj-.'  ■  •  .i*,  .  — _ 
iif  He  or  riUinielJ  i      \L  Hi     >  n.r.   :. 
<>laN*rate  comp<4i:t:  c  r  ri  ^ul    ~":sr. 

conju-ttinK  usu^llj    *ji.?  u»*  >■  "^ r    :Lr^ 

<»r  f<'ur  contraAU-i  :  .:  n^^m-.e-  --__ 
nioTements.  as  an  ai-  .ui-^t  j*  »-^  - 
aUc^ro,  another  aiM«A-«:  •urr-i  r  *  -  .-r" 
•  minuet  with  :t»  tr-  r  »  .  „r=. 
whole  closing  wiii.  %.  irt^  '.-.  r  t:- 
llnale.  (d)  A  muuc  1  jroitr  **  ,-.  =.  -- 
••us  insirumaot^  as  um^  -  -.    —   ^   ^ 

SymphoilCArpoB.  Bj^jnrrgx      -' 
£ar"pos,  sim-fdr  r^  w         -  r  • 
r^.  to  accumalii'f    ui '    —  -         r- 

^lusion  to  its  L**^i'-ri -    -    —^ 

\  g^enus  «>f  pUnt^.  u-i    "^^  ^    ^j 

the  »p^cie4  of  wi„,i  ir^  i.^  >-         '    - 

*nil  Houth  Amer.  ':a    Tiit  -  »'j:  -  — >~- 

•hruba,  with  s-i >.  »i.-i«   j    r  *r 

•1"»wer».  S.  T9.0C  rfw*»*^  >  Si*-  c^  ■  -z- 
whith  has  l»ec 'mr  !•—  ti-t  ^  .  _ 
<i-  ns,  ami  has  \%tz^  i*   -^^m^  *  -^  .-..^ 

SjnnphyllouB  i-..!^ '- '  :^    t 

f^*lh«-r.  and  y^ii^*.   *>.  a  jc^,,    ^»  •■     -  -- 

pIi)iluQi  (wh^L  MTt      _ 

STxnphjsaal  K^^^sa  t^i-iL ^  a 
•>iuph}iia 
Sjmpliyseotomj'snLL^'  ^  ^z_ 

tfmphyns.  and  Jc.*'    i.     i^;  _ 

the  operation   of   a-'..:..i*;    i  -    t-t- 

puhis  for  the  pnry  i»e  ..  u^  .  «. .   , 

^mpbyais  iufnt^*    u  , 

from  tytnphu  \to  zr  w  *  sr'i-s'      — 
miTl^JC  1     In  o**j;    «.    ar  _  :    - 
bycartila^.  a  coz^ut,  i-  t    .        —    - 
a  morable  joinL    U    a    ijw*  i    - 
oral  passage     (ct  Tit^   j.  ■_:    .     :;. 
tween  twu  part*,  a  '  #f^v  -  ^. 
tachmtfnt  of  one  pan  i    j:    u*^    _  ^ 

Symptiytisiii  ( s:ui  t  u^xi     i 

^J^i  to  grow  Vfftiiji^—4  n    I  -C'  _- 
*f*y6.  to  grow  )     Jl  fT'-c.i^   L--    .. 
>y  Barie  to  that  tebutru-n  •r  .«» 
claas  of   words  ttrui*.     t-'    _^   *t 
of  coalescing;  with  &  pr.ij.i:  .    *    - 

the  reisuUing  comp"ui»'^  »f*:.»r-  .  — _ 

woni  or  has  the  apjttirui   -        ^ 

wont  Symphrtism  i*  '*  rw    .  -  . 

tirle  comp>sition.  f«T  tat  •■  -.— i  - 

parti«>lc  iwith  a  principa  »  r     « 

iri2/;  fvxf  foffM  iraf.  D"t  ti  t      -r^   i. 

vn  board,  Ac.     (2>  l-lexj  il  ^:-    . 

nf  this  kind  jpre*  ary  win,  ..  — -     . 

ll^^bility  and  a  faculty  -if  i; 

tHfO.  tinie,  Ac.  a«  m  <jrr    ^. 

wh««  ««  =  I,  dido*,  wbtT*  *  -  r     I 

O  E.    tkerch,   thee  ick  (so  tt" 
%.  Sax.  tA«<}A.  to  pro^>er,  aat   k: 

<telb0  for  siUi/I  be. 
tTlBpltJtlim  (sim'fl-tim}>  n    *x^  r~- 

to  fTow  tof^ther— «yn,  ^rr»•lir-   _ 

t**  grow  —in  reference  to  Un  u^ 

ttes  of  th«  plants  )    A  ?etiu' 

ordrr  Boraginacen.    Tht  ti*.-  - 

Wrbat'ooas  plants,  with  u-  j 

•craioal  twin  raceme*  of  •>- 

or  purplw)  flowers.     Tht^   .     . 

Bsnip*  aod  At^    8.  cfirux^. 

tamdnj,  la  found  in  Bhtap 

nv«n  and  ditches.    Ixm  r^*' 

— <  Qua'    which  is  aaefoJ  *» 

tkm  tfcrodU.  Intestine^  as'l    . 

m  avrcrttl  other  spectat  *e 
^  has  Utely  m^ 
mm  •  dostrafale  gnws.    - 
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luore  planets  or 

I    moon 
'  >  •  "I  her  five 

I  it-,, 

if  >Mte, 

AfUton. 

1    A  tribute  or  p»y- 

-  <  <'i^bopi>n  his  Easter 

",v   in  virtue  of  his 

'    V  )iauie  Bonietimet 

M.  Hindu  in  provincial  or 

)  rt.  Pertaining  to  or 
"'  '*  I :  sy  nodical  'The 
'V'H.'/a^  cuuons.'  MUtan, 


..  .Jdl  (^i  nod'ik,  8i-nod'lk-al). 
■■'.i^\nod;  transacted  in  a 
'  (M"oceeding8  or  forma 

..I's.i  ■^yH.^ual  epistle  to  those 

;■     f-  tilt    lilicrcnces  anioiij{  tlieiii 

1  I'lulinus.  Stiilin^tet, 

,  <  I  tuining  to  a  conjunction  or 

.  ■  1 1  junctions  of  the  heavenlj 

>.-<al  »io/i^7<,  the  period  from 

<>ii  ttf  the  moon  with  the  sun 

I  !iK^  is  called  also  a  lunation, 

wH   course  of  it  the  moon  ex- 

..<  t'b'iHcs,    This  mouth  consists 

'.I'urs,  44  minutes,  2  87  seconda 

'  ^luiion  o/aw/an<'/. with  respect 

,  1,  .ill  inrioil  which  elapses  between 

II  t  i  \  f  con  junctlonsor  oppositions. 

in  of  this  period  is  easily  deter- 

>  Iitn   the  difference  between  the 

'  tion  of  the  planet  and  sun,  in  a 

'  it'  rval  of  time,  is  known;  for  this 

<>  I  is  to  3G0*  as  the  given  interval  to 

tili(  revolution. 

iioally  (si-nod'ik-al-ll),  ad».    By  the 

i:i>  of  a  synod. 

.    1  .utcriit ions  made  by  the  commissioners  were 
.  .L  iM  the  convocation,  then  sitting;,  whrrc  tliey 
..  >u\itcal!y  agreed  upon.  AV/j<»»i. 

.  >  .lOdist  (siu'od-ist),  n.    One  who  adheres 

I  '  a  -\  nod. 

1 1,  M.  syuodists  thought  fit  in  Latin  ss  yet  to  vaii 

•J    .r  kUxrcti  from  vulvar  eyes.  httlUr. 

svnceciouB  (si-ne'shus),  a.  [Or.  »y/i,  with, 
1  >  V.  ther,  and  oiA:c«,a  house.]  In  hot  having 
male  und  female  organs  on  the  same  head. 

Synomosy  (si-nd'mo-Bi),  ik    [Gr.  tfj/nOfnona 

.\»/n,  with,  and  omnymi,  to  swear. J  Swora 

bioilierhood;   also,  a   society   in   ancient 

( i  rcece,  nearly  resembling  a  modern  political 

clul> 

Synonym  (sin'o-nim).  n.  [Fr.  synonytne, 
(jr.  A///i"nr/>no((.  having  the  same  signiflcation 
-  xifu,  with,  together,  and  onotna,  a  name.] 
A  \vor»l  having  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same. 
eignitication  as  another;  one  of  two  or  more 
Words  which  have  the  same  meaning.  See 
extract 

Properly  defined,  synonyms  are  words  of  the  s.tme 
laii^iu  i;ie  and  the  same  ^'r.tnimatir.nl  class,  identical 
in  incaiiinij;  or, more  jjfncr.illy,  j_)«i>>;j>//x  arc  wordl 
of  the  same  linpiia^je  whith  .ire  the  precipe  equiva- 
lents of  each  otiier.  And  if  a  definition  f>f  tlie  word 
in  the  singular  be  insisted  on,  we  may  s.iy  th.it  a  noun 
or  other  jjart  of  spcc<li,  identical  in  meaiiiii),,'  with 
another  word  of  the  s.ime  lan^fua^e  and  the  vime 
eramin.itical  c!.\ss,  is  the  synonym  of  that  word;  or, 
Icis  specifically,  a  synonym  is  a  word  identical  in 
meaning  with  another  word  of  the  same  lan^:ua^{e 
and  the  s.imo  grammatical  class.  But  thoujfh  this  it 
the  proper  dcnnition  of  true  synonyms,  it  is  by  no 
means  tne  ordinary  use  of  the  term,  which  is  (;ener* 


til,  t/du;      w,  trig;    wh,  wAig; 


zh,  ajnire.— See  KEY. 
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SYNDSBMOOBAFHT 


term  applied  to  composite  plants  In  which 
the  anthers  are  onited  so  as  to  form  a  tube 
round  the  style. 

SynantllOllsCsin-an'thasia.  (Gr.  «yn,  with, 
tc^ether.  and  anMot,  a  flower.]  In  M.  ex- 
hibiting a  union  of  several  usually  distinct 
Howera 

&manttl7(sin-an'thi).n.  (8eeSniAliTH0U&] 
In  6o<.  the  more  or  less  complete  union  of 
several  flowers  tbst  are  usually  distinct 

Synailia  (sin-ap'taX  n.  A  genus  of  echino- 
derms,  belonging  to  the  order  Holothuii- 
diB.  The  body  is  covered  with  a  coriaceous, 
sometimes  soft  integument,  containing  mi- 
nute anchor-shaped  spicules,  by  means  of 
which  the  animal  moves.  The  mouth  is 
surrounded  by  taitades.  These  animals 
sometimes  break  themselves  into  pieces 
when  in  ill  health  or  put  into  impure  water. 

Syiia.I»taae  (sin'ap-tasX  n.  In  ekem,  same 
as  Bmultin. 

Syiuil>tical»  (sin-ap-tik^-MX  ^  P^  (Or- 
tffnaptd,  to  fatten  together— «yn,  together, 
and  hapm,  to  fasten.]  In  zooc.  transverse 
|Mt>ps  sometimes  found  in  corals,  extending 
across  the  loculi  like  the  bars  of  a  grate. 

8yiULrcliy(sin'ar-ki).n.  [Or.  fynardkio— «yn, 
with,  and  areki,  rule  ]  Juint  rule  or  sove- 
reignty. '  The  tynarckies  or  joint  reigns  of 
father  and  son.*    Stadkhoute. 

Sjiuurtacll  (sin-ir-t^sisX  n.  [Or.,  a  fasten- 
ing together— tyn,  together,  and  artad,  to 
fasten.  ]  A  fastening  or  knitting  together; 
the  state  of  being  closely  united;  close  or 
intimate  union.    Coleridge. 

8yilJathrodlal(8in-lkrthr6'di-alXa.  Of. per- 
taining to,  or  in  the  nature  of  qmarthroda 
J>ttmffii$<m. 

Synartlirosil  (sin-ftr-thrd'sisX  n.  [Or.  syn- 
artkrdtis—eyti,  with,  and  arthrod,  to  articu- 
late, from  artkron^  a  joint]  In  anat.  union 
of  bones  without  motion:  close  union,  as  in 
sutures,  symphysis,  and  the  like.  Wi$eman. 

BfBMMtrj  (sin'as-triX  n.  (Or.  syn,  together, 
with,  and  aetir,  a  star.]  Coincidence  as  re- 
gards stellar  influence ;  the  state  of  having 
similar  starnr  influences  presiding  over  one's 
fortune,  as  determined  by  astrological  cal- 
culation.   J.  L.  Motley.  [Bare.] 

fl^nazis  (sin-ak'sisX  n.  [Or.,  from  tynagd, 
to  bring  together--syn.  together,  and  a^, 
to  lead,  to  drive.]  A  congT«ttation;  also,  a 
term  formerly  used  tor  the  Lord's  supper. 
Jer.  Taylor. 

Byncarpliilil  (sin-kAi'pi-umX  n.  [Or.  syn. 
together,  and  lurpo^  fruit]    In  boL  an  ag- 


Syncarpium.— Fruk  of  the  ^n#«m  jy aut. 


gregate  fruit  in  which  the  ovaries  cohere 
into  a  solid  mass,  with  a  slender  receptacle, 
as  in  magnolia,  anona,  ^tc 
Syncarpooi  (sinkar'pusX  «•  [Or.  tun,  to- 
gether, and  karpoe.  fruit.]  In  bot.  having 
the  carpels  of  a  compound  fruit  completely 
united,  as  in  the  apple  and  pear. 

87iicate8oreiiiatlo(siu-kat'6-go-r6-mat^X 
n.    [Or.  eyn^  together,  and  katioorima,  a 

gredjcate  ]    In  logiCy  a  word  which  cannot 
e  used  as  a  term  by  itself,  as  an  adverb  or 
preposition. 

S7]loategorematic(sin-kat'^-go-r6-mat''ikX 
m.  Ill  logic,  applied  to  words  which  cannot 
singly  express  a  term,  but  only  a  part  of  a 
term,  as  adverbs,  prepositiont.  Ac 

SyndlODdrosis  (sin-kon-dro'sisX  n.  [Or. 
tynehondrdtu—tjpi,  together,  and  ehondroe, 
a  cartilage.]  In  anal  the  connection  of 
bones  by  means  of  cartilage  or  gristle,  as  in 
the  vertebrB.     Wiseman. 

Srnchondrotoiiiy  (sin-kon-drofo-miX  n. 
Iu$urg.  symphyseotomy  (which  seeX 

8ynchor6Cis  (sin-ko-re'sisx  n.  [Gr.  syn- 
ehdrf*u,concea*ion,  from  tynehored^  to  come 
together,  to  meet]  In  rhet.  a  concession 
made  for  the  purpose  of  retorting  more 
pointedly. 

Bynchroiial  (sinlcron-alX  a.  [Or.  eyn.  with, 
and  ekronot.  time.]  Happening  at  the  same 
time ;  simultaneous  *  Tliat  glorious  state 
of  the  church  wliich  is  syn^ronal  Ut  the 
second  and  third  thunder.     Dr.  H.  More. 

ftnidutmal  (sinlcroD-alX  n.  That  which 
hi4»pens  at  the  same  time  with  something 


dse.  or  pertains  to  the  same  time. 

seven  tynekronaU  that  are  contemporary  to 

the  six  first  trumpets.'    Dr.  H.  More. 

Synehroilllcal  (sin-kron'ik-alX  a.  [See  Sts- 
CHBosiSM.]  Happening  at  the  same  time; 
simultaneous.    BoyU. 

SjmchTOllically  (sin-knm'ik-al-lO.  a<f  v  In 
a  qmchronical  manner.  *  Either  eynekron- 
ieally  or  successively,  according  to  the  order 
of  impression.'    BeUham. 

Sylicnroillim  (sinlcron-ixmX  n.  [Fr.  eyn- 
thronieme^  Or.  $ynehroni*inoe,  from  eyn- 
ehronudt  to  be  contemporary,  from  eyn- 
ekronoe,  qmchronons— syn,  with,  and  eknm^ 
09,  time.]  L  Concurrence  of  two  or  more 
events  in  time;  simultaneousnesa  'The 
coherence  and  eynckronism  of  all  the  muts 
of  the  Mosaical  chronology.'  Sir  M.  Hale. 
2.  A  tabular  arrangement  of  historical  events 
and  personages,  grouped  together  according 
to  their  dates.— S.  In  paint  the  represent- 
ation of  several  evoits  happening  at  differ- 
ent times,  or  of  the  same  event  at  different 
moments  of  its  progress,  in  the  same  pic- 
ture. 

fl^Bdiroilistic  (sin-kron-istlkX  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  qmchronism;  as,  eynekronistie  tablea 

ftmctaroniimtioii  <sin'kron-lz-&''shonX  m. 
1.  The  act  of  synchronizing.— 2.  The  concur- 
rence of  events  in  re^Mct  of  time. 

Synchronlie  (sinlEron-izX  ^-^  v^^  ^  pp- 

gytiehronized;  ppr.  synekromzing.    To  con- 
cur at  the  same  time;  to  agree  in  time 

Tbe  path  of  this  freat  empire.  tbrouKh  its  arch  of 


with  that  of  Christianity. 
De  Quincey. 

Syn^iroillie  (sinloon-IxX  vC  To  make  to 
agree  in  time;  to  cause  to  indicate  the  same 
time,  as  one  time-piece  with  another ;  to 
regulate  or  control,  as  a  dock,  by  a  standard 
time-piece,  such  as  the  chief  clock  in  an  ob- 
servatory; as,  all  the  clocks  within  this 
circuit  were  electrically  tynckrwwud  by  the 
observatory  dock. 

Syndiroiilisr  (sinlmm-lx-teX  »^    One  who 

or  that  which  synchronixes ;  a  contrivance 

for  svnchronizing  docks. 
Synchronology  (sin-kro-nol'o-ji),  n.    Chro- 

noloffical  arrangement  side  by  side. 
Syndoronoiu  (sinlat>n-nsX  a.    [See  8m- 

CHBONtsM.)    Happening  at  the  same  time; 

simultaneona 

Here  the  mumar.  which  b  one  to  the  car,  nay  be 
two  hi  Cut.  Tbe  two  are  made  ooe  by  being  <yH- 
gArtmmu  with  the  sjrstole  of  the  ventricle. 

Dr.  P.  Ji.  Lmtkmnt. 

Synehroiuraflj  (sin1cron-us-lix  a<fr.  In  a 
synchronous  manner:  at  the  same  time. 

SyacllTOliy  (sinnat>-niX  n.  [See  Sticchrox- 
ISM.]  Identity  or  contemporaneity  in  time 

The  second  a«umptioo  is  that  feolofical  contem- 
poraneity is  the  sane  thh^  as  chroaoloe*cal  tyn- 


€kr«*ty. 


fux/fy. 


g^Chyill  (sinlri-sisX  n.  [Or.,  from  tyn, 
together,  snd  ehysis,  a  pouring,  from  che6, 
to  pour.]  Confitsion  or  derangement;  spe- 
cifically, (a)  in  rhet.  a  confused  arrangement 
of  w<mls  in  a  sentence  which  obscures  the 
sense  (b)  In  med.  a  morbid  state  of  the 
vitreous  body  of  the  eye.  in  which  it  is  re- 
duced to  a  diffluent  condition.  DtmgHaon. 

Syndmdei  (sin-kli'd^I).  n.  pL  a  section  of 
mosses,   containing  only   the  nat  order 


bud  (sin-klin'alX  a.    [Or.  eynklind.  to 


Sphagnei  (which  seeX 

SyncUiu  ' 

incline  together— syn,  together,  and  kUno, 
to  incline]  1.  Sloping  downwaird  in  oppo- 
site directions  so  as  to  meet  in  a  common 
point  or  line— 2.  In  geoL  dipping  toward  a 
common  line  or  plane;  as,  synciiiuiZ  strata: 
formed  by  or  pertaining  to  strata  dipping 
in  such  a  manner;  as.  a  eyneiinal  valley;  a 
tytidinal  line  or  axis.    See  AHTICLDial. 

SyncUnml  (sin-klin'alX  n.  A  «yndinal  line 
or  axis. 

Synclinical  (dn-klln'ik-alX  a.  Same  as 
SyneUiuU.    (Rar^] 

Ssrnoopal  (sinlcd-pslX  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  syncope 

SynooiMlte  (sin'ko-pat),  v.t  pret  A  pp  «yii- 
eopated;  ppr.  syneopatittg.  [See  SvNCoPK.) 
L  To  contract,  as  a  word,  by  taking  one  or 
more  letters  or  syllables  from  the  middle, 
as  exemplified  in  Glogter  for  Gloucetter,  Ac. 
2.  In  musie,  to  commence,  as  a  tone  or  note, 
on  an  unaccented  part  of  a  bar.  and  con- 
tinue into  the  following  accented  part  See 
Stnoopation. 

8y]lO(mation  (sin-k&-pi'shonX  n.  [See  Sth- 
copR)  1.  The  contraction  of  a  wonl  by 
taking  a  letter,  letters,  or  a  syllable  from 
tbe  middle,  as  in  the  seaman's  /oede  for 
/orecattU,  and  the  like. 

Tbe  time  has  lon^  past  for  such  tync^fmtimu  and 
coinpresbons  as  ^ave  us  'arbahst.'  'gorcraor.*  'pe- 


dant.' and '  proctor.' from  * 
'pcdagofaas,'  and  'procurator.* 


HmtL 

2.  In  nuisie,  the  suqiension  or  alteraHoo  of 
rhythm  by  driving  the  aocoit  to  that  part 
of  a  bar  not  usually  accented,  tbe  accented 
part  of  a  bar  being  usually  occupied  by  the 
first  note,  and  the  unaccented  inr  the  hut 
note  Syncopation  may  be  compJeied  in  a 
bar  as  shown  at  (aX  or  it  may  extend  over 
several,  as  shown  at  (&> 


'M       ^        ^ 


Syncopatioa. 


Qyneope  (i»iu'kd-p£X  «•  (Or.  syn^hip^  from 
tynkoptd,  to  beat  together,  to  weary— ^lyii. 
together,  and  Iropid,  to  strike,  to  cat  off  ) 
L  In  mMsie,  tbe  same  as  ^yiMOM/ion.— 2.Tbe 
contraction  of  a  word  by  eUalon;  an  dirioo 
or  retrenchment  of  one  or  more  lettfers  or  a 
syllable  from  the  middle  of  a  word,  as  in 
ne*er  for  never,  enl'ry  for  every,  Ac  See  a]»> 
Sthoopatioh,  Sthoopatb.  —  S.  In  med.  a 
fainting  or  swooning ;  a  diminution  or  in- 
termpuon  of  the  motion  of  tbe  heart,  and 
of  respiration,  aocompanSad  with  a  suspen- 
sion Of  the  action  of  the  brain  and  a  tempo- 
rary loss  oi  sensation,  volitioa,  and  other 
faculties. — 4.  A  sudden  pause  or  casistiiiii: 
a  suspension;  temporary  stop  or  inshittty  t» 
goon. 

RevcJiy.  and  dancie.  and  show, 
SoflSer  a  x^wcis^  and  solona  panae: 
Whie  God  pcrfbrms  vpom  the  trcmbbac  \ 
Of  his  own  works  his  ( 


SynoopAst  (slnlcd-pistX  «.    One  who 
tracts  words  by  syncope 

8yil00l»il6  (sinlcd-pizX  rt  prei  A  pp.  lys- 
eopized;  ppr.  eyneopizing.  To  contract  by 
the  omission  of  a  letter  or  qrllable;  to  syn- 
copate 

ftrncnttliDi  (sInlni-ixmX  «.  SyncreCisB 
(which  seeX 

8yiicretlc  (sin-kretOkX  n.    A  lyncreCist 

&riicr«tic  (sin-kret^ikX  a.  Of  or  pertaininiE 
to  sjuuetism;  charscteriaed  by  simietism. 

8yiiClgU«m  (sin'krit-ixmX  n.  [Ft.  mmert- 
titme,  from  ur.  tyntritiemiet,  the  union  of 
two  parties  against  a  tliird.  from  aymtrH- 
iz6,  to  make  two  parties  join  against  a  third 
—tyn,  with,  together,  and  krittx6,  to  bchavp 
like  a  Cretan,  that  is,  to  lie]  The  attempted 
reconciliation  or  uioion  of  irreconcilable 
principles  or  parties,  as  in  phi]os<Hihy  or 
religion;  the  jumbling  together  of  diflierent 
philofiophical  or  theological  qrstema,  with 
the  view  of  their  becoming  one,  withont 
due  regard  to  their  consistency:  oppoaed  to 
eeleetieism. 

He  te  plotting  a  carnal  ^ynerrtutm, 
the  reconcilement  of  Chrut  and  BchaL 

And  even  so.  Germaa  Protestantism  is  a  mc 
mtirm  of  Tarions  opinkios.  wkich  tntireiy 
the  divine  orifia  of  Chrotiaaity.  E^am. 

Syncretlst  (sin1cr§t-istX  «.  One  who  at- 
tempts to  blend  incongrnous  tenets  or  doc- 
trines of  different  schools  or  churches  lato 
a  system;  en>ecially,  a  follower  of  CaUiztus. 
a  Lutheran  divine,  and  profcasor  of  theolop 
at  Helmstttdt  vho,  about  the  beginning  ^d 
the  seventeenth  century,  endeavonred  t^ 
frame  a  rdigions  system  which  should  udtr 
together  the  different  professors  of 
tianity. 

Syncretlitie  (sin-kr^tistlkX 
to  the  >yncretista 

Qjncrtlls  (sinlcri-sisX  n.  [Or.,  a 
son.  from  sya,  together,  and  krime,  a  de- 
cision, a  choodng,  from  krinS.  to  decide,  tn 
judge.  ]  In  rhet  a  figure  by  which  oppoaitr 
things  or  persons  are  compared. 

ftynd  (^yndX  '^  [Perhaps  same  wcrd  as 
IceL  tynda,  to  swim  ]    To  rinse    (Scoich.) 

Syndac^yl  (sin-dak'tilX  n.  One  of  a  grwp 
of  inseaaorial  birda    See  8TXX>acTru. 

SyndactyU  (sin-dak'U-liX  n.,L  [Gr.  ly*. 
together,  and  daktyloe,  a  finger  or  toe  1  A 
gr»up  of  insessorial  birds,  including  tboae 
whidi  have  the  external  toe  nearly  as  leag 
as  the  middle  one,  and  united  to  it  as  far  as 
the  second  joint  This  groop  contains  tW 
bee-eaters»  motmota.  Unffbhers^  todMs^  and 
hombilla 

ftnulaelTlkL  tyndftctaloai  ( 
ik.  sin-dak'nl-usX  «•    Having  the 
ieristics  of  the  syndactyli 

ByndecmOffraplljr  (sin-deamogYa-tl,  m 
(Or.  «y>ide«Mc«,  a  ligament,  and  ftmpki,  a 
description.]  In  mnat  a  deocript  on  or  ac- 
count of  the  ligaments  of  the  body 


Fite.  flkr.  fat,  ffU;       mi,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;       n6te,  not,  move;       tAbe,  tub,  boU;       oO,  poond;      ii,  8c  abnne;     J.  8cl  fepL 


BTKSESMOLOGY 

IndMBOlecrlilii-dH-iiHil'a-JIXii    (Fran 

Or.  jywfuTHijf,  ■  UgWDCHt  (ryi.  together, 
■bd  aarmet.  A  bwidk  uid  iagaa,  dUcoiUM'] 
Id  aiHt  *  InrntlH  on  or  KleDUec  ttett  n- 
(inllDs  tliB  liEUueoM  UiBt  coanect  the 
Duta  uir  the  ikelaton. 
toBdeOKMU  (•ln-de»iB6'<(a).  n.  jQr.  (yn- 
dfvTfwi.  b  UguMnL  Sh  kbote-J  Id  anoc. 
a  QKcles  ef  ifmphyl^  or  medlite  connec- 

lyBdMrnotomy  (tlmlet-aoro-al).  n.   [Or. 

B  enUlBC.  from  Umitl.  to  cuL  ]  In  anal,  the 
dlMMrUoo  of  tiM  U|>n«DU. 
SfuUd  (•lB'dlk\  iL  [L  jyndinu.  rrom  Or, 
4|nid£hw,  helpuff  hi  «  court  of  Juatlce,  u 
■dToalA-iyii,  witli.  ud  diH,  ;iuUc«  I  An 
oAf^er  of  ffOTBrnment.  InTeeted  vlth  dillar' 
•ni  PDwen  In  dlfler«at  cnimlrlM:  a  kind  of 
Bi^Knta  tntenitnl  with  tha  ifliln  ol  a 
dtT  or  ooamonllf;  il*o.  ona  choten  to 
tnnMet  biuhMB  m  ollien.  In  QeHva  thv 
(ndle  vaa  tb«  ehiat  ntuMnta.  Almoit 
■II  th*  Bonpula*  In  PuTi.  Ih*  nBlTorritji, 
4«. .  bad  tbatr  mdica  Tlie  DnlTanltT  of 
<^iBbcldtB  hM  lt>  ijBHet,  cboaca  rn»n  Uw 
•Hiata  to  tn nit  111  ipedal  bulnH^  u  th* 
n««latlaa  of  ttn,  f  onntnc  of  taw^  and  IIm 

•ysdlMt*  (A'dllE-lt).  n.  1.  A  ooonefl.  m 
bodf  of  nndfcB :  tfea  oOce.  itate,  or  Jnrla- 
dletkitiaf  airmdie. 


Tttv  of  pramotlag  ume  [urUculir  entei 
ptue.  dlKhuBlnir  loma  Criut.  or  ths  like. 
^raac»)M\(.'ia'iikkl.\t.u    Tojndge:! 


•yndroma  (■lo'dr»-in«).  n.  [Or.  tVHdrvml, 
k  riuinln«  bnathaa  iim,  toaethar.  and  dro- 
•■••.  a  manlBC  a  coiuaa.  ]  L  CouoiUTaiwa 
HUttriOa.  —1.  In  nud,   Iha  ooneonm  ot 

■n«(4«L«'aL  (Scotch  I  l.MBea;*go.— 
t  AXtarwardi:  tban;  nait:  at,  ba  did  that 
■ml  ifpm  aomathlng  atM.  —  Lang  fu  or 
■■Al  iAHd  a^Ha.  loDff  afo,  Iha  dayi  of  lan^ 
■(r>,  ayiia  being  lDeiiU[ihnieaaortof  ddqil 

•nMtedSrT^'^kVki^i).  n.*  (Or.,  from 
■yk'  1  ■irrluim¥iS,ta  rvoFlce  Jidiitl;— lyn,  w1  lb. 
aniliiiucAuaui.tnrTalTa)  InrAiLaflgtuv 
DT  inip*  by  vhldi  the  irhola  of  a  thlof  la 
tnii  l.jr  a  part,  ora  part  far  tha  •hole,  ai 
Uw  RBua  tor  the  qKvlea.  or  the  apeelca  for 
Uh  (CDOa.  Ac;  la  tor  eumple:  a  Seat  of 
tn  tai  liar  aAifi*);  a  maater  emptoTing  na* 
iamJt  inrbiun),  and  ths  Ilka. 

■j— liliiilllill  (iln-ek-duk'Uc-al),  a.  Ki- 
naiiaiid  br  vneodacba ;  Unpljing  a  iTnee- 


,    ilj.P.«.. 

SnwcU»{ahi-e-kri),n.  (Or. avn«A»(a, con- 
UDBliT.  adhetmci:,  from  $ifnichi,  to  hold 
luceitwr— lyik  with,  togethET,  and  tcM,  to 
ha««.  IB  hnld  ]  A  dlieaae  of  the  eje  1b 
wtucli  ttM  Irla  adbcTM  to  tbc  cornea,  or  to 
Ibv  capaola  of  tha  crrttalllna  leu. 

tnac^OBMU  (•l-oek'fS-De"Bls).  n.  [Or, 
frncB  rgiittfkBiitS.  lo  otter  tugrther-  nvn, 
aritk.  and  rtpJUVwd.  lo  C17  oul-r t,  out.  and 
■-      ■  -  ■  lo«ll.IrooipA*«.ionnd, 


•  I    10; 


fciwaiaiMMi 


l-tit'dna).  a.     [Or.  lyn,  t 


X  1.     In  M.  that  part  0 


*  atunaal  of  the  atamena. 
— iU  fator-t*)-"     (Or.  rpiapaia,  union 
wtmn^—ryrt.  vltb.  togethor.  and  epot,  a 
ml  )     Id  rKn  tha  JntarJnnctlDn  ot  wordi 

MKVtfa  (ri-nCn-ili),  IL    Same  ai  Svw- 

)vefk).  a.   [Or.  •gnmfii- 
9T.]    Working  lageLher^ 

^  ,         'JtaB  V  B.    The  duclrtna 

l|M«T«lt    f  ^n-WJIrty  n      [FI-.  lyntryiltt. 
tf^  (;r     (VHrffD.  to  woik  togcChar— lyn, 


Itlhaendof  Iheaf] 

t  Ood  wai  tha  « 

man  co-oparated  vlth  dlrlne  grace  tn  the 
accfimpIUimmt  of  thla  woA     BaOam. 

8yn«rrlitte,  Sj-narslatlcal  (iin-tr-jitt'ik, 

dD-*r^f  Ik-al).  B.  iTof  or  telatlna  to  the 
Bynepglita  or  ibolr  docWn*!— I  Worklog 
together;  co-operating. 

Brnarsy  (•in'trjl),  n.  (Or.  lyn,  together, 
and  tryon,  work.  ]  A  ooTTelaEion  or  con- 
CQUne  of  action  between  different  ornni  In 
health,  and,  aocordlng  to  aaai*,  tn  diaaai*, 
Dimotiton. 

Sr]l|«ieglB(ilU']*Hi«'al-BX  n.  pi.  jar,  iini. 
witb.  and  ^naiii,  generatlan.)  The  name 
ot  the  nlnataenth  clan  of  planta  In  tha 
aenal  iratam  of  linncua,  conaliting  ot 
tboa*  planlBof  whtcb  tha  anthen  an  united 


Into  a  tube,  the  fllamenta  on  which  thtr  are 
•nppotted  being  moatlji  aeparata  and  dla- 
Unct  Tha  flowara  an  compound.  There 
are  Bre  orden.  oamel;  Folygamia  aquall*. 
Poltgamiatupirftua  /'ofuaainfa/rrxtniiua, 
Poli/gainia  neetuaria,  utaFotuffainia  t$gru 
gata.    The  Uilatle,  tauty.  (UitT,  aoutbeni- 


the  claia  %i'o 


1  (•ln-J6-o6'Bl- 

1n  bat  pertaining  to 
the  antben 


(which 

BynglUlUini  (■In-gnA'thui),  n.  [Bee  above. 
Atnniuol  lophobraacbiate  fiahea:  the  pipe 
dahea.    See  Fife-fibh. 

SvnXTWll  ( Bln'graf ),  n.  [  Fr.  itrnffrapAa . 
from  L  tyngrapha.  Or.  «v'V")P^  —  vvn, 
with,  ajid  ffrapii,  (o  wrtta.  J  A  writing 
algned  bj  both  or  all  the  paitlea  to  a  contrr-* 

iTIilHMlsCiin-l-ifiiiXn.  [ar..frDtnftniL 
to  >lt  with  or  togetber->vn.  wItb.  and  M 
to  tit.  W  alt  down,  to  leat]    1  In  tnrd 


the  eye.  cauaing  a  total  lotaot  vIrIou.— 3. 
Iwo  lowela.  In- "—  '- 


(elo-na-rO'^), 


heat,  by  oiilcli,  (t      „.  ... 

the  urine  Iwlnii  hlgbly  coloured, and  by  tba 
illght  diitur>i«n'E  .>r  Ihamlnd   i>nnff;i>nn. 


nd  'z_.., 

Innu4.  pertaining 


3]>IV0Chag  (iln'o-knaX  "■  [Or.  imiMAoi, 
Joined  together,  from  lyneeAd,  to  hold  to- 
gether— run.  together,  and  *cM.  to  bata.  to 
bold  1  Continued  («"er  compounded  of 
■ynocbaaud  typbui.  In  il«  comincn cement 


j?r^JT"  (Or.  "Vn. 

,ama¥e,ahootl  1 
atlpulea  uniting  together  o' 
oppmile  aide  of  the  item  from  tha  lea 
incloalng  It  In  a  abeath. 
^nOd  (aln'odX  n.     [  Pr.  jyiutle.  L-  fiJ 


1.  In  I 


,•;•."« 


meeting  ot  eccladaatlCB  lo  connK  on  mat- 
tar*  of  rellgloa.  Synod!  are  of  four  Unda : 
(1)  Otnerai  or  eeumanifiBl,  which  an  oon- 
poaed  ot  blahopa  and  delegated  cleisy  f  nnn 
different  natlona.    (I)  Xallanal,  In  which 


bithopa  and  dalegalad  clenp'  of  one  pro- 
Tlnca  only  meat.  Thla  fi  called  a  coovoca- 
'"<  INoMaan. In  which  the  btabopar  * 


lahed  Cbnrch  of  Bcotlud,  a 
pninnciai  aniod  la  ona  ot  tha  cbunh  courta, 
ootnpoaad  i^  tha  ■ereral  preabylarlea  within 
tba  bonndi  nrtacrlbed  by  the  Oenaral  Aa- 
■embly,  or  of  the  mlnlatara  and  etdara  who 
BtaodOD  the  roll  aaoonttituantmaniberaof 
■uch  pnabyterlea  The  lynod  la  a  court  of 
roTlaw  Immadlataly  above  Iha  preabylary, 
but  Ita  Judgmaota  may  be  browht  under 
tba  review  (^  Iha  Oaneral  Aaiemb^  by  rafar- 
ence.  complaint,  or  appoO,  Other  praaby' 
(erlaa  bodln  have  lyuoda.  which  are  abui- 
lBrlycDDitltuted.~l.  AmeaUng.convenllou. 


Synodal  (aln'od-al),  n.  1.  A  tribute  or  pay- 
tncDl  in  moaay  paid  to  a  biahop  on  bit  Eaator 
Tlallatlon,  by  nil  clergy  In  virtue  of  hla 
■    ■■  aynod—t.  4  _ni 


boitlea  —Si/iMtica 


In  provincial  0( 

HynodAl  (aln'od-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
occaalonaa  by  a  aynod:  aynodloal.  'Tha 
autbontyotaamafynodaJ  UDona'  JTiKoH. 

■rnodfe,  Bnodlckl  (al-uod'lk.  al-nod'lk-al). 
a.  t  Pertdnlne  to  a  tynod;  tiuucled  In  a 
■ynod ;  aa,  lynoitfcaJ  proceedlnga  ur  tonnaL 

£.  In  aitrm.  pertaining  lo  a  oonjanction  or 

litai  matiUi,  the  period  from 
.n  of  the  moon  >lth  the  >un 
tn  another.  Tblt  U  called  alio  a  lunation, 
becauaa  In  the  courH  of  it  the  moon  el- 
bibiU  all  lu  phatea     Thli  month  conalala 

—SuTiodie  repolutioa  qfaiiidn'f.witii  reapect 

Tbe  duration  of  thla  period  li  eaall.v  ilelar- 

mean  moUon  ot  Uib  planet  and  lun.  In  a 

dieiereute  ii  to  SW  at  the  glren  Interval  W 

Byni^c&lly  (al  nod'ik-al-Il),  adv.  By  tba 
autliorilyol  a  aynod. 


bnodUt  (alu'od-iat),  n.     One  who  adlierea 

Byitaalaiu  <il-h6'ahu>),  a.    [Or.  ijnt,  with, 
togelber,andDUDi,iboiiae.]  In  but. havlnf 


Orcece.  nearly  reiembllng  a  i 
Byaonyni  Cin'fi-nlm),  n.    | 


vordB  wblcta  bare  the  aa 


dem  political 
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ally  applied  to  words  not  identical,  but  similar,  in 
meaning.  Both  in  popular  literary  acceptation,  and 
as  employed  in  special  dictionaries  of  such  words, 
MynoHvms  are  words  suflldently  alike  in  general  sig> 
luKcauon  to  be  liable  to  be  confounded,  but  yet  so 
different  in  spedal  definition  as  to  require  to  be  dis> 
tlnguished.  G.  P.  Marsh. 

Synonymalt  (sl-noni-malX  a.  Synonymoua. 

Sjnioiiymally  t  (ai-nonl-mal-U),  adv.  Syn- 
onymuusly. 

8ynoiiyme(Bin'6*nImXn.  SameatS^/fumym. 

Synonjrmic  Synonyxnlcal  (sin-d-nim'ik, 
Bin-d-nim'ik-al),  a.    Synooymoiu. 

SynonyxniOOIl  (tin-d-nim'ik-OD).  n.  A  dic- 
tionary of  Bynonymous  worda.    W.  Taylor. 

Sjmonyinlst  (ri-non'im-ittX  n.  L  One  who 
collects  and  explains  synonyms.— 2.  In  hot. 
a  person  who  collects  the  different  names 
or  synonyms  of  plants,  and  reduces  them  to 
one  another. 

Synonjnnise  (si-non'im-IzX  v-^-  Pi^^  ^  PP> 
Mynonymued :  ppr.  gyiionymizing.  To  ex- 
press by  words  of  the  same  meaning;  to  ex- 
press the  meaning  of  by  a  synonym. 

This  word  'fortis'  we  may  synonymig*  after  aU 
these  fashions ;  stout,  hardy,  valiant,  doughty,  cour- 
ageous, adventurous,  brave,  bold,  daring,  intrepid. 

CarmUM. 

BynODjmxmM  (si-non'im-asX  a.  Having  the 
character  of  a  synonym;  expressing  the 
same  thing;  conveying  tiie  same  idea. 

These  words  consist  of  two  propositions,  which  are 
not  distinct  in  sense,  but  one  and  the  same  thing  vari- 
ously expressed ;  for  wisdom  and  understanding  are 
tynPnymcMS  words  here.  TilloUon. 

Synonymously  (si-non'im-ns-li),  adv.  In  a 
synonymous  manner;  in  the  same  sense;  with 
the  same  meaning. 

Synonymy  (sl-nonl-mi),  n.  1.  The  quality 
of  being  synonymous  or  of  expressing  the 
same  meaning  by  different  words.— 2.  In 
rAeC  a  figure  oy  which  synonymous  words 
are  used  to  amplify  a  discourse.— S.  A  sys- 
tem of  synonyms. 

SynopalB  (si-nop'sisX  n.  pL  Sjmopses  (si- 
noi/sSz).  [Or.  from  «j/n.  with,  together, and 
op«u.  a  sight,  view.  ]  A  kind  of  summary  or 
brief  statement  giving  a  general  view  of 
some  subject;  a  collection  of  heads  or  short 
paragraphs  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  Uie 
whole  in  a  general  view;  a  conspectus. 

That  the  reader  may  see  in  one  view  the  exactness 
of  the  method,  as  well  as  force  of  the  argument,  I 
shall  here  draw  up  a  short  sync f  sis  of  this  epistle. 

WariurtOH. 

SynoptlO  (si-nop'tik),  n.  One  of  the  synop- 
tlo  gospels.    See  the  adjective. 

Yet  the  Tubingen  professors  and  our  Liberal 
newspapers  must  surely  have  something  to  go  upon, 
when  they  declare  that  the  Jesus  of  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel speaks  quite  differently  from  the  lesus  of  the 
^noftics,  and  propound  their  theory  oi  the  Gnostic 
artbt  inventing,  with  profoundly  calculated  art,  his 
fancy  Gospel  Matt.  Arnold, 

SynovUc,  SsmonUcal  (si-nop'tik,  si-nop'- 
tik-a^  a.  Affording  a  synopsis  or  general 
view  of  the  whole  or  of  the  principal  parts  of 
a  thing;  as,  a «yiu>pf ie  XxAA^.— Synoptic  aot- 
wl$,  a  term  applied  to  the  gospels  of  Samts 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  because  they  pre- 
sent a  synopsis  or  general  view  of  the  same 
series  of  events,  whereas  in  the  fourth  or 
St.  John's  gospel  the  narrative  and  dis- 
courses are  different  The  synoptic  gospels 
firesent  more  of  the  human  side  of  Christ's 
ife,  8t  John's  gospel  nmre  of  the  divine. 

SynopUcally  ( si-nop'tik-al-li ),  adv.  In  a 
synoptical  manner ;  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
present  a  general  view  in  a  short  compass. 
Sir  W.  Pettie. 

Synoptiflt  (si-nop'tisty  n.  One  of  the  writers 
of  the  synoptic  gospels— Matthew,  Hark,  or 
Luke. 

Synorlliioni  (sin-d-ri'zusX  a.  [Or.  #j/n,  with, 
and  rhixa,  a  root  ]  In  hot.  a  term  applied 
to  plants  whose  seeds  have  the  point  of  the 
radicle  incorporated  with  the  albtmien,  as 
the  pines,  flrs,  Coniferte,  and  other  polycoty- 
ledouous  plants. 

Synosteogn^hy  (si-no8't6-og"ra-fl),  n.  [Or. 

»yn,  with,  o$teon,  a  bone,  and  graphd^  to 

describe.]    In  anat.  a  description  of  the 

joints. 
SynostaolOgy  (si-nos't^-oro-ji).  n.  [Or.  $yn, 

with,  odtton,  a  bolle^and  logog,  a  discourse.] 

In  anat.  a  treatise  upon  loiuts.    DunglUon. 
SynotteOBlB  (sl-nos'tS-d'^sis),  a    [Or.  gyn, 

with.  an*l  osffnti.  a  hone  1    In  anat  unity 

by  means  of  lx>ne.    Dungliion.. 
Synosteotomy  (si-nos'te-ofom-iX  n.    [Or. 

tyn,  with,  osteon,  a  bone,  and  temno,  to  cut  ] 

In  aiuU.  dissection  of  the  joints.    Dungli- 

$on. 
SynOTla  (si-nd'vi-a).  n.    [Or.  tyn,  with,  and 

Cotif  L.  ovum,  an  egg.    *A  word  invented 

by  Paracelsus.'    Littr^.]    A  thick,  viscid. 

yellowish-white  fluid,  somewhat  resembling 


white  of  effg  in  appearance,  secreted  for  the 
purpose  oflubricating  the  various  joints  of 
the  body  by  a  membrane  which  lines  the 
oavlUes  of  the  articulations. 

Synovial  (si-nd'vi-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
consisting  of  svnovia;  secreting  a  lubricat- 
ing fluid ;  as,  the  tynovial  membrane;  ty no- 
vial  gltaid. 

Synovitis  (sin-d-vi'tisX  n.  [Synovia,  and 
term,  -itia,  denoting  inllammation.]  Inflam- 
mation of  the  synovial  membrane. 

Syntactic,  Syntactical  (sintak'tik,  sin- 
tak'tik-al), a.  [See  Syntax.)  1.  Conjoined; 
fitted  to  each  other.  Johnson,— 2.  In  gram. 
pertaining  or  according  to  the  rules  of  syn- 
tax or  construction.  'The  various  ayntae- 
tuxU  structures  occurring  in  the  examples.' 
Johnson. 

Syntactically  (sin-tak'tik-al-U).  adv.  In  a 
syntactical  manner;  as  regards  qmtax;  in 
conformity  to  syntax. 

Sjmtax  (sin'taks).  n.  [Or.  syntacns,  arrange- 
ment, disi>osition,  firom  8ynta»$6,  to  put  to- 
gether in  order— <yn,  with,  together,  and 
tasfd,  tax6,  to  put  in  order.]  1.  In  gram. 
the  construction  of  sentences ;  the  due  ar- 
rangement of  words  or  members  of  sen- 
tences in  their  mutual  relations  according 
to  established  usage.  Svntax  includes  con- 
cord and  government  and  the  order  of  words, 
or  collocation.  —  2.t  Cminected  system  or 
order;  union  of  things. 

They  owe  no 'other  dependence  to  the  first  than 
what  is  common  to  the  whole  syntax  of  beings. 

GianvUie. 

Syntaxls  (sin-tak'sisX  n.    Same  as  Syntax. 

S^tectlc  SyntectlcalCsin-tek'tik,  sin-tek'- 
uk-al),  a.    Relating  to  syntexis;  wasting. 

Synteresls  (sin-tS-rS'sis),  n.  [Or.,  a  watch- 
mg  closely,  from  synUred,  to  watch  closely 
together— syn,  with,  together,  and  tired,  to 
watch,  to  gusfd.]  1.  In  med.  preservative 
or  preventive  treatment;  prophylaxia— 
2.  Conscience  regarded  as  the  internal  re- 
pository of  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong.  Bp. 
Ward;  WheweU. 

ftmteretlc  (sin-tfi-refik).  a.  In  med.  per- 
taining to  synteresls;  preserving  health; 
prophylactic. 

SyntezlS(sin-tek'sis),n.  (Or.  «y?it&ri«.from 
tyntikO,  to  melt  or  waste  away— «yn,  with, 
and  tek6,  to  melt]  In  med,  a  wasting  of 
the  body;  a  deep  consumption. 

Syntbermal  (sln-th^r'mai).  a.  [Or.  syii,  to- 
gether, and  thetmi,  heat]  Having  the 
same  degree  of  beat    Smart 

Svnthens  (sin'the-sis),  n.  pL  Syntheses 

(slu'the-sSz).  [Or.  synthetit,  a  putting  or 
placing  together,  from  eyntithimi,  to  place 
or  put  together— »t^n,  with,  and  tithimi,  to 
place.  ]  1.  Composition,  or  the  putting  of  two 
or  more  things  together,  as  in  compound 
medicines.— 2.  In  haie,  the  combination  of 
separate  elements  of  thought  into  a  whole, 
as  of  simple  into  compound  or  complex  con- 
ceptions, species  into  genera,  individual 
Sropositions  into  a  system,  and  the  like; 
tiat  process  of  reasoning  in  which  we  ad- 
vance by  a  regular  chain  from  principles 
before  established  or  assimied,  and  proposi- 
tions already  proved,  till  we  arrive  at  the 
conclusion.  Synthesis  la  also  called  the 
Direct  Method  or  Composition,  and  is  the 
reverse  of  analysis  or  resolution.    See  AK- 

ALTSIS. 

Analysis  and  synthesis,  though  conunonly  treated 
as  two  different  methods,  are.  if  properly  understood, 
only  the  two  necessary  parts  of  the  same  method. 
Each  is  the  relative  and  correlative  of  the  other. 

.Sir  ir.  HamiUon. 

8.  In  surg.  the  operation  by  which  divided 
parts  are  united.— 4.  In  ehem.  the  uniting 
of  elements  into  a  compoimd ;  composition 
or  combination :  the  opposite  of  analysis, 
which  is  the  separation  of  a  compound  into 
its  constituent  parts.  That  water  is  com- 
posed of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  proved 
both  by  analysis  and  synthesis. 
Syntheslse  (sin'the-siz),  v.  t  To  combine  or 
bring  together,  as  two  or  more  things ;  to 
unite  in  one. 

That  yellow  Is  but  little  different  from  white  is 
illustr.-ited  in  the  beautiful  experiment  of  Newton's 
of  syithesising  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  by  re- 
flection from  seven  moveable  mirrors. 

C.  H'oodward. 

Sjmtheslst  (sin'the-sistX  n.  One  who  em- 
ploys synthesis,  or  who  follows  synthetic 
methoda 

Synthetic,  Synthetical  (dn-thefik,  sin- 
tnet'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  synthesis;  con- 
sisting in  synthesis  or  composition ;  as,  the 
synthetic  method  of  reasoning,  as  opposed 
to  the  analytical 

Philosnphers  hasten  too  much  from  the  analytic  to 
the  synthftical  method ;  that  is.  they  draw  general 


conclusions  from  too  small  a  number  of  particular 
observations  and  experiments.  Bcttngbrpht. 

Synthetically  (sin-thetlk-al-UX  odi^.  In  a 
synthetical  manner;  by  synthesis;  by  com- 

j;>o6ition. 

Sjmthetlzet  (sin'thet-iz),  v.t  pret.  &  pp. 
synthetized;  ppr.  synthetinng.  To  unite  in 
regular  structure. 

Svntomy  (sln'td-miX  n.  [Or.  syntomia, 
from  syfUemnd,  to  cut  short—sj^  together, 
with,  and  temnd,  to  cut]  Brevity;  concise- 
ness.   [Kare.] 

Syntonln  (sin'to-ninX  n.  [Or.  synUinS,  to 
render  tense.  ]  Muscle  fibrin;  the  basis  ami 
principal  constituent  of  the  contractile  tis- 
sues, consisting  of  carbon  64*06,  nitrogen 
16*05,  oxygen  21*60,  hydrogen  7^.  and  sul- 
phur 1 11.  Although  syntonln  is  most  readily 
obtained  from  muscle  it  exists  in  all  proteid 
substances.    Called  also  Muaculine. 

Sjmzygla  (sin-zij'i-a),  n.  In.6ot  the  point 
of  junction  of  opposite  cotyledons. 

Sypher- Joint  (srf^r-joint),  n.  In  earp.  a 
lap-joint  for  the  edges  of  Doards,  leaving  a 
flush  surface. 

lEhmhllls  (sif  i-lisX  n.  [A  name  invented  by 
the  Italian  Fracastoro,  who  wrote  a  cele- 
brated Latin  poem  on  thisdisease  ('SyphiUa, 
sive  Morbi  Qallici  Ubri  tiM^,  published  fn 
1630.  The  name  was  derived  directly  from 
SuphUus,  a  character  in  the  po^m,  the  origin 
of  whose  own  appellation  is  doubtful ;  per- 
haps Or.  syn,  with,  and  phUqs,  love.  ]  A  con- 
tagious and  hereditaiy  venereal  disease, 
characterized  in  its  primary  stage  by  chan- 
cres or  ulcers  of  a  peculiar  character  on 
Uie  genitals,  succeeded  by  inguinal  baboea. 
So  far  the  disease  is  locaL  The  indications 
of  a  secondary  or  constitutional  affection 
are  ulcers  in  the  throat,  copper -coloured 
eruptions  on  the  skin,  iMdns  in  the  bones, 
nodes.  &c. 

Syphilitic  (sif-i-Uf  ik).  a.  Pertaininf  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  syphilis;  infected  with 
s]rphilis. 

Syphlllsation,  SyphUlsatton  (sim-i-a"- 

shon),  n.  A  saturation  of  the  system  with 
syphilis  by  means  of  repeated  inoculations : 
a  mode  of  treatment  suggested  not  only  for 
the  cure  of  syphilis,  but  also  as  rendering 
the  body  insusceptible  of  future  attacka 

Syphlllse,  Syphlllse  (sifUIzX  v  t  To  in- 
oculate or  saturate,  as  the  system,  with 
syphilis. 

S]^phlloid  (sifl-loidX  a.  [SyphUia,  and  Or. 
etoos,  form.  1  Resembling  or  having  the  char- 
acter of  syphilis;  as,  syphiloid  affectiona. 

Syphon,  n.    See  SiPBON. 

Syphomc  (si-fon'ikx  a.    See  SiPHoiac 

Ssrren  (si'renX    See  Smxif. 

Sjllac  (sir'i-akX  a.  [L.  Syriacus:^  Pertain- 
mg  to  Syria  or  its  Isnguage ;  as.  the  Syriac 
version  of  the  Pentateuch;  Syriac  Bible. 

Syriac  (sir'iakX  n.  The  language  of  Syria. 
especiaUy  the  ancient  langusge  of  that 
country.  It  differs  very  little  from  the 
Chaldee  or  Eastern  Aramaic,  and  belongs 
to  the  Semitic  family  of  languagea 

Sjrrlaclsm  (sir'i-a-sizmX  n.  A  Syrian  idiom. 

The  New  Testament,  thou^  it  be  said  ongioaliy 
writ  in  Greek,  yet  hath  nothmf(  near  so  many  Atti- 
cisms as  Hebnusms  and  Syriacisms.  Mut*H. 

Syrian  (sir'i-anX  a.    Pertahiing  to  Syria. 
Syrian  (sir'i-an).  n.    A  native  or  inhabitant 

of  Syria. 
Syrianism  (sh^i-an-izmi  n.  A  Syrian  Idiom, 

or  a  peculiarity  in  the  Syrian  language. 

Syriasm  (sir'i-aimX  »•  The  »»•  m  S^ri- 
anitm. 

The  Scripture  Greek  is  obserrcd  to  be  fuO  of  Syri- 
mtms  and  HebraismsL  ifW-^airAm 

Syringa(sl-ring'ga),n.  [Gr.  syrinx,  s^ringos, 
a  pipe,  a  tube.    The  name  is  said  to  nave 
been  given  in  both  cases  from  the  use  of  the 
plants  for  making  pipes  or  pipe-stems.  Hence 
also  pipe,  pipe-tree  were  former  names  for 
the  lilac.]    1.  A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order 
Oleaceae;  the  lilacs.  The  species  are  decidu- 
ous shrubs,  natives  of  Europe  and  the  colder 
parts  of  Asia.    The  leaves  are  sUbple ;  the 
flowers  are  purple  or  white,  very  fragrant, 
and  arranged  in  thyreoid  terminal  panJrlrs 
S.  vulgaris  (the  cohimon  lilac)  is  cmc  of  the 
commonest  ^ornaments  of  our  shrubberies, 
blossoming  t<^ther  with  the  laburnum  in 
May.    (See  LiLAO.)    Other  species  are.  iS 
Josikea,  a  native  of  Transylvania;  5.  persiem, 
the  Persian  lilac ;  S.  ehinerksis,  the  Chinese 
lilac— 2.  The  name  applied  by  Toumefurt 
to  the  genus  Philadelphus,  and  stiU  Popq- 
larly  given  to  the  mock-orange  (Phuadet' 
phus  eoronari%ts).     Its  stems  are  straight 
and  filled  with  medulla,  so  that  they  hav« 
been  used  as  pipe-stems. 


Fate,  fHr.  fat,  fsU;       m6,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mOve;     ttlbe,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;      ti.  So.  abttne;      f,  8e.  tey. 
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pipe,  a  tube,  from  $yriz6,  to  pipe  or  whistle.  ] 
A  portable  bjrdimulic  iostnunent  of  the  pomp 
klfidiCominonlj  emplored  to  draw  in  a  qoan- 
tity  of  water  or  other  fluid*  and  to  sauirt  or 
eject  the  tame  with  Yiolence.  In  ite  lunplest 
form  it  oooaiBta  of  a  amall  cylindrical  tube 
with  an  air-tight  piaton  fitted  with  a  rod 
aad  handle.  The  lower  end  of  the  cylinder 
tarminatet  in  a  tniall  tube,  which  being 
tanmeraed  in  any  fluid,  and  the  piston  then 
drawn  up,  the  llnld  is  forced  into  the  body 
of  the  cylinder  by  the  atmo^heric  pressure. 
Ihf  pushing  back  the  piston  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder  the  contained  fluid  is  ex- 
pelled in  a  small  Jet  The  syringe  acts  on 
the  principle  of  the  sucking-pump,  and  is 
■Md  by  surgeons.  Ac,  for  washing  Wbunds, 
Cor  injecting  fluids  into  animal  bodies,  and 
other  purposes.  A  larger  form  is  used  for 
watering  plants,  trees,  Ac.  The  syringe  is 
also  nsM  as  a  pneumatic  machine  for  con- 
densing or  exhausting  the  air  in  a  close 
il.  but  for  this  purpose  two  yalrea  are 


^sirlnJX  vt  pret  A  pp.  tifringed; 
iyruvft^^.  To  inlect  by  means  of  a 
or  nrnnge;  to  wash  and  cleanse  by  in- 

I  Rom  a  syringe.    Wiseman. 
_  »  (sii^JX  v.%.    To  make  use  of  a 
mlage;  to  Inject  water  with  a  qnlnge. 

8711111%  IfTllifiliAjsl-rin'Jfai.  sl-rin'JIn), 
a.  (Ci»HnOieH|0.)  Tne  bitter  principle  of 
the  awrimga  wuij^aru.  It  is  crystalline  and 
solubM  in  alcohol 

tTTlBlOdiadroil  (d-rlng'g6Hlen^dron},  n. 
[Or.  eifrittat,  tyrinffc9,  a  pipe,  and  denaron, 
a  trae.)  The  name  formerly  given  to  man/ 
^peeSea  of  Slgfllarla  (a  genus  of  extinct  fossil 
treta)  on  account  of  the  parallel  pipe-shaped 
intiogs  which  extend  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  their  trunka 

•jfTtBfOPOira  (si-ring-gop'd-raX  n.  pL  (Or. 
tlfrinx,  tffringog,  a  pipe,  and  porOt  a  pore.] 
A  g»tts  of  palaocoic  corals,  abounding  In 
the  oarboniierous  limestone,  and  closely 
aUn  to  the  ofgan-pipe  ooral  ot  Australian 

ifTlBfOlomj  (al-rlng-gof o-ml),  n.  [Fr.  $y- 
n' yie  m(§OT.  tjfrktx,  tyrinaott  a  pipe  or 
t«be.  a  flstula.  Mid  Unrnd,  to  cut]  The 
eikcratlon  of  cutting  for  fistula. 

WwrhOL  (sTringks),  n.  (Or.  gyrinx.  a  ptp^ 
see  STmnoB.!  1.  In  $urg.  a  fistula.— 2.  In 
wmuie,  a  wind-instmment  composed  of  reeds 
efdtfcreot  lengths  tied  together.  ItUalso 
kaown  by  the  name  of  Pandean  Pipti  or 
Pan'B  Ftpm,  its  luTention  havimr  been  aa- 
cdbed  to  Pan,  the  Greek  sylvan  deity. 

ffma  (str'taa),  n.  [Or.,  from  «yr0,  to  drag, 
u»  tralL  ]  In  anHq.  a  long  dress  reaching  to 
the  ground,  worn  by  tra^c  actors. 

tfXim  (slr'opX  n.    Same  as  Sifrup. 

•iTpUdM  IwkftM),  n.  jd.    [Or.  tlfrphM, 


a  saiaU  winged  insect]  A  family 
of 'dipterous  Insects  some  of  which  have 
that  feed  on  the  lame  of  bees  and 
the  insects  themselves  bearing  a 
striking  resemblance  to  these  insecta 
Tito  genus  Syrphus  is  the  type  of  the  family. 
KfrraaptM  (str-n4/tteX  ^  [Or.  syn,  to- 
giuttiu.  and  rkapM,  to  sew— from  the  union 
of  the  toea.]  A  genus  of  grouse,  of  which 
esilj  one  species.  5.  paradoxus  or  S.  PaUasii 
nbm  thrse-toed  sand-grouse,  called  also 
fmcn  lis  peculiarities  heierodUe  grou»e\  is 
Itlsanat 


native  of  the  steppes  of  Cen- 
tnl  Asia,  but  sometimes  occurs  in  Europe, 
haa  even  been  shot  in  Britain.  It  has 
pointed  wings  and  tail  and  only  three 
the  tarsi  being  feathered  and  the  toes 
vUted  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length. 
WfTt  <sArtX  n.  [Fr.  tyrU,  L.  wyrti».  Or.  tur- 
tm,  ft  sandbank,  especially  a  name  applied 
to  two  on  the  noith  coast  ot  Africa,  from 
to  draw  along,]    A  quicksand. 

Tb*  fthattcr'd  aut, 
Ov<  the  wkirtpool  «nd  the  rock.      Yautig. 

(sArtlkXa.  Relating  to  a  syrt  or  quick- 
Ed.  Rn. 

<ste^).  n.  pi.  SirtM  (sir'tdz).    [L 
KX.]    A  quicksand. 


taia 
d»7 


syrtUt  Heithcf  sea 

Mat0H. 


(str^X  ■*»    f^-  <*rop.  It  tiroppo, 
Ar.  sMnl^,  drink,  beveraae,  syrup, 
iterate,  tikarib,  to  drink,  whence  also 
t  mad  mnd>.]    L  Inmed.  a  saturated 
iwf  ly  saturated  solutkm  of  sugar  in 
ettber  simple,  flavoured,  or  medi- 
with  some  qieclal  therapeutic  or 
^foisd.— 1  The  uncrystaUisable  fluid 


finally  separated  from  crystallized  sugar  in 
the  refining  process,  eiUiw  by  the  draining 
of  sugar  m  loaves,  or  by  being  forcibly 
ejected  by  the  centrifugal  appararas  in  pre- 
paring moist  sugar.  This  is  the  ordinary  or 
'golden  syrup'  of  the  grocers,  but  in  the 
sugar  manufacture  the  torm  syrup  is  ap- 
plied to  all  strong  saccharine  solutions 
which  contain  su^r  in  a  condition  capable 
of  being  crvstallixed  out  the  ultimate  un- 
crystalUxable  fluid  being  distinguished  as 
molasses  or  treacle. 

8yrup6d  (sir'uptX  p.  and  a.  Sweetened  by 
or  as  by  moistening  or  mixing  with  syrup. 

Well  lick  the  tymM  leares. 

And  tell  the  bees  uiat  theifs  it  galL   Drayton. 

87mp7  (sir'up-iX  a.  Like  syrup  or  partak- 
mg  of  ito  qualities;  slrupy. 

SyBsaroOfU  (sls-Ar-kd'sls),  n.  [Or.,  from 
tyuarkoO^  to  unite  by  flesh— tyn,  with,  and 
tarXf  $arko§,  flesh.]  In  anat.  a  species  of 
union  of  bones,  in  which  one  bone  is  united 
to  another  by  means  of  an  intervening 
muscle. 

SyitaltlO  (sis-tal'tikX  a.  (Or.  ayttalHkot, 
orawing  together,  from  nfsUUO,  to  draw  to- 
gether—syn,  with,  together,  and  tUU6,  to 
send.]  In  med.  ha  vine  alternate  contrac- 
tion and  dilatotion:  taking  place  by  alter- 
nate contraction  and  dilatotion;  as»  the  cyt- 
taUic  action  of  the  heart 

SystaslB  (sis'ta-sisX  n.  [Or.  tyttatit,  from 
9uni$timi.  See  Ststkx.]  A  setting  toge- 
ther; a  union;  a  political  union;  a  political 
constltotion.    [Bare.] 

It  is  a  worse  preservative  of  a  general  constltutioo 
than  the  ^slmsii  of  Crete,  or  the  Confederation  of 
Poland,  or  any  other  ill^devised  corrective  which  has 

Jet  been  imagined  in  the  necessities  produced  bv  an 
lK:onstructea  system  of  government.  Burke. 

Ihntem  (sis'temX  n.  [Fr.  tysitme,  L.  tya- 
iema.  Or.  tytUma,  from  tynitUmi^  %o  place 
together— «2^,  with,  togeUier,  and  hittimi, 
to  set.)  1.  Any  combination  or  assemblage 
of  things  adjusted  into  a  regular  and  con- 
nected whole :  a  number  of  uiings  or  parte 
so  connected  as  to  make  one  complex  thing; 
things  connected  according  to  a  scheme;  as, 
a  tytem  of  canals  for  irrigation ;  a  tytUm 
of  pulleys;  a  tyttem  of  forces  acting  on  a 
body. 

Every  work,  both  of  nature  and  art.  is  a  system ; 
and.  as  every  particular  thing,  both  natural  and  arti- 
ficial,  is  for  some  use  or  purpose  out  of  and  beyond 


itself,  one  may  add  to  what  has  already  been  brought 

Butier. 


into  the  idea  of  a  system  its  conduaveoeis  to 


one  or  more  ends. 


tS' 


us  instance  in  a  watch. 


Hence,  more  specifically,  (a)  a  number  of 
heavenly  bodies  connected  together  and 
acting  on  each  other  according  to  certain 
laws;  as,  the  solar  tyttem;  Uie  tyttem  of 
Jupiter  and  his  satelUtea  '  Star  and  tyt- 
tem rolling  past'    Tennyton. 

Who  sees  with  eqiuU  eye.  as  God  of  all, 

A  hero  perish  or  a  sparrow  fall. 

Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurled. 

And  now  a  bubble  burst  and  now  a  world.    Pt;^. 

(Jb>)  An  assemblage  of  parte  or  organs  in  an 
animal  body  which  are  composed  of  the  same 
tissues  or  are  essentially  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  some  function ;  as,  the  ab- 
sorbent tyttem,  the  nervous  tyttem,  the  vas- 
cular tyttem;  hence,  also,  the  body  itself  as 
a  funcuonal  unity  or  whole;  as,  to  take  poi- 
son into  the  tyttem.-— 2.  A  plan  or  scheme 
according  to  which  things  are  connected 
into  a  whole ;  a  regular  union  of  principles 
or  facte  forming  one  entire  whole;  an  as- 
semblage of  facte,  or  of  principles  and  con- 
clusions scientifically  arranged,  or  disposed 
according  to  certain  mutual  relations  so 
as  to  form  a  complete  whole ;  a  connected 
view  of  all  the  truths  or  principles  of  some 
department  of  knowledge;  as,  a  tyttem  of 
philosophy:  a  tyttem  of  government;  a  tyt- 
tem of  divinity ;  a  tyttem  of  botany  or  of 
chemistry.— g.  Regular  method  or  order;  as, 
to  have  no  «yttetn  in  one's  business  or  stndy; 
to  work  according  to  a  tyttem.  — 1  In  attron. 
any  hypothesis  or  theory  of  the  disposition 
and  arrangemento  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
by  which  their  phenomena,  their  motions, 
changes.^kc.  ,are  explained;  as,  the  Ptolemaic 
tyttem;  the  Copemlcan  tyttem;  a  tyttem  of 
the  universe,  or  of  the  world.  See  Solak.  — 
6.  In  Jine  arte,  a  collection  of  the  rules 
and  principles  upon  which  an  artist  worka 
8.  In  ane.  mtwic,  an  interval  compounded 
or  supposed  to  be  compounded  of  several 
lesser  intervals,  as  the  octove,  the  elemento 
of  which  are  caJled  diattemt. 
Bsntematic,  Ssntematioftl  (sts-te-mat'lk, 

sia-te-maf  ik-alX  a.  L  Pertaining  to  mtem; 
consisting  In  system;  methodical;  formed 
with  regmar  connection  and  adiq>totlon  or 


subordination  of  parte  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  design  of  the  whole;  as.  a  tytttmatic 
arrangement  of  planto  or  animals ;  a  tyt- 
ttmatic course  of  study. 

Now  we  deal  much  in  essays,  and  unreasonably 
despise  systemattcai  learning;  whereas  our  fathers 
had  a  great  value  for  regularity  and  system.    H'atts 

2.  Proceeding  according  to  system  or  regu- 
lar method;  as,  a  tyttematio  writer.— 8.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  svstem  of  the  universe; 
cosmicaL  'Upou  which  accounto  these 
ends  may  be  called  cosmical  or  tyttemati- 
eal.'    Boyle. 

8yitematieall7(sis-temat'ik-aMiXadv.  In 
a  sjrstematic  manner;  in  the  form  of  a  sys- 
tem; methodically. 

SyBtematifm  (sls'tem-at-ixmX  n.  Beduc- 
tion  of  facte  to  a  system. 

Syitematist  (sis'tem-at-istx  n.  t  One  who 
forms  a  system  or  reduces  to  nrstem.— 2.  One 
who  adheres  to  a  system.    Hentlote. 

toitftTnatiiatlon.  (sis'tem-at-lz-r'shonX  >i 
The  act  of  systematizing;  the  act  or  process 
of  reducing^to  system,  or  of  forming  Into  a 
system.  '  The  tyttematization  and  deliber- 
ate carrying  out  of  mental  operatlona '  H. 
spencer. 

Bystematiie (sis'temat-lzX  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
tyttematiied;  ppr.  tyttematizing.  [Fr.  tyt- 
Umatiter,  from  Or.  tyttima,  tyttimatot.  See 
STsnii.]  To  reduce  to  system  or  regular 
method;  as,  to  tyttematite  the  principles  of 
moral  philosophy.  *  Before  medicine  and 
architecture  were  lyttematited  Into  arte.' 
Harrit. 

The  Goths  had  some  general  notions  of  the  feudal 
policy,  which  were  gradual^  ^stematued. 

Ld.  Lyttelton 

Systematlser  (ds'tem-at-Iz-^rX  n.  One  who 
reduces  things  to  system. 

Aristotle  may  be  called  the  ^stemmttMer  of  his 
master's  doctrines.  Harris. 

83ntemAt0l0g7(sis'tem-a-toro-il).  n.  [Or. 
tytthna,  tyttimatot,  system,  and  hgot,  tlis- 
oourse.]  Knowledge  or  information  regard- 
ing systema 

SyBtODlC  (sift-tem'ikX  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a 
system.— 2.  In  physiol.  perteining  to  the 
body  as  a  whole;  common  to  a  general  sys- 
tem ;  as,  tyttemie  circulation ;  that  is,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  body 
generally,  as  distinguished  from  that  other 
circulation  which  is  confined  to  the  respir- 
atory organs  and  the  heart  or  the  pulmon- 
ary or  respiratory  circulation. 

The  blood  of  reptiles  is  cold— that  is  to  say. 
slightly  warmer  than  the  external  medium— owing 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  pulmonary  and  systemie 
circulations  are  always  directly  connected  together, 
either  within  the  heart  or  in  its  immediate  neignlMJur. 
hood,  so  that  the  body  is  supphed  with  a  mixture  of 
venous  and  arterial  blood  in  place  of  arterial  blood 
alone.  H.  A.  Nicholson. 

Syftemlsatloil  (sis'tem-I-xi''shonX  n.  Same 
as  Syttematixation.    N.  Webtter. 

SyBtemlsa  (sls'tem-Iz),  v.t  Same  as  Syt- 
tematize.    If.  Webtter. 

BWBti&BBdan  (sis'tem-U-«rX  n.  Same  as  Syt- 
tematiter.    If.  Webtter. 

SystemleM  (sis'tem-lesX  a.  l.  without 
sptem.  —2.  In  bioL  not  exhibiting  any  of 
ue  distinct  systems  or  types  of  structure 
characteristic  of  organic  life,  that  is  the 
radiate  in  the  vegeteble  kingdom,  and  the 
vertebrate,  A«.,  in  the  animal  kingdom; 
thus  in  the  vegeteble  kingdom  the  Algie  and 
in  the  animal  kingdom  the  Protozoa  are 
tyttemJett. 

Bsrstem-maker  (sis'tem-mik-«rX  n.  One 
who  makes  or  constmote  a  system  or  sys- 
tems: generally  used  with  a  sense  of  slight 
contempt 

We  system-mmiers  can  sustain 

The  thesis  which  you  grant  was  plain.   Prior. 

8]ntem-moiiger(sis'tem-mung-g«rX  n.  One 
excessively  fond  of  making  or  fraoaing  sys- 
tema 

A  system-monger,  who  without  knowing  anything 
of  the  world  by  experience,  has  formed  a  system  of 
it  in  his  dusty  cell,  lays  it  down  that  flattery  is  plea*, 
tng.  Chtster/ield. 

l^ltole  (sis'td-l£X  ^  (Or.  tyttole,  from  tyt- 
lelld,  to  contract— «yn,  together,  and  tteUd, 
to  send.1  L  In  gram,  the  shortening  of  a 
long  syllable.- 2.  In  phytioL  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  arteries  for  expelling 
the  blood  and  carrying  on  the  circulation. 
See  DiASTOLK. 

BygtoUo  (sia-torikX  a.  JteUting  to  systole; 
contracting. 

Systyle  (sis'tnx  a.  rOr.  lyttytot—tyn,  with 
or  together,  and  ttylot,  a  column.  1  In  arch. 
having  colimins  standing  close :  (a)  having 
columns  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
are  two  diameters  of  a  column  apart    (&) 


«ii«  Be  locA;     g,^;     J,>ob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sing:     fH,  CAen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  trig;    wh,  wMg;    sh,  axure.— See  KIT. 


i 


lII  round,  u  the  Pmrthen< 


nib*  ((iTIi).    See  SCTTHB. 

Bwriil'TerKn.  [Of  ttoie  origin  u««r.) 
AaoTweddnln:  ■•ewer;  ■  eu Iter:  alio,  tlie 
gntinf  OT  tap  ot  ■  rtieet  di»Jn.     Wtill«i 

lrinln]D(tl-d'l>-uu),n.  [FiDmOr.tytWM, 
oaqpled— lyn,  together.  Hid  wbk.  >  jo^ 
—-Is  Blliuioll  to  tlie  nunoei  m  which  the 


The  apeclu  inhibit  uoplcil  cauotilM:  they 

Hppeuuice,  from  their  HDaoth  •hInlDg 
lUTee,  vhiak  ire  oppodte  And  entire :  the 
llowen  ue  In  c]Fne*  or  cmyabt.  5.  nin*- 
tat*,  which  nswi  on  the  emit  ol  Guinea 
',  bu  bMn  employed  u  m  ramedi' 


Inli  cnltlntsd  in  the  Eut  India  Dn  te- 
count  ot  lie  edible  trait.  lometlmM  called 
JftTk  plHm  br  European^  hot  JaiDoon  hy 
the  DatlTOi.  It  I)  of  B  rich  poipllih  ooloar, 
ud  ot  ■  enhiilrtiigeiit  eweetUh  tMto.  wUota 


mble.  aod  mnch  emplojed. 
"jajW  (I'l-WX  »■  (Or.  WMin-ey-. — 
gelher,  ■ndzv^cni.ayoke.l  L  In Mfrun.  tb« 
conJiuictlODoroppoatlonot  •  pUnet  witb 
the  luo,  nr  ot  eni  two  i<  the  heiTenlr 
bodlei.  On  the  f^tenomao*  ntd  eirm«- 
rtance*  of  the  ijirgle*  depends  ■  great  nvt 
otthelanartheorj.— £  lupnM.  tbgooaaliac 
of  dUIeraut  iMt  lofethei  In  Onak  oe  Lute 


T  le  the  twentieth  letter  of  the  EngUtb 
alphabet,  a  *han  mnia  conunuit.  cliiaalj 
allied  to  d,  both  MiiiE  deotal*.  In  formlnc 
It  the  Hp  ot  the  tongue  !■  preued  cloaa  to 
the  root  ot  the  npper  teeth,  a>  mar  be  pei< 
celTed  In  otteilaa  the  ayllablei  at,  tn.  m.  tn 
Thlt  la  alio  the  poiitlon  of  the  tongue  lor 
the  letter  d.  ai  In  the  lyllablea  ad.  da.  td. 
(tei  bat  4  battered  with  voice,  whareaa  [ 
la  entirely  non-TOcaL  In  reality,  t  can  be 
hardlyeald  lohaTeaoyicund  atall.  lUnae, 
like  thatot  the  other  iturp  mulaatandp. 

being  aarely  to  modify  the  i .-..— 

Ingflic  Tocal  aor—*  ->-'-'- 
Iowa  It     When 


aound  which  preoedei  or 


le  eyllable.  a 


_     ..  .    >a  In  thint   Oat.  wiU,  the 

-jmblnatlon  forma  two  distinct  aonndt— 
nud  or  bivatbed,  aa  tn  Mnt.  and  aonaut  oi 
(ocal.  aa  tn  Mat.  Tbeee  eounda  were  repre- 
aanled  by  two  cliaru^ —  '~  — ■- =— 
and  Oldln^lah.  and  _.  _  _  .. 
letlen  were  given  up.    The  lettai 


m't  law)  I  In  Engtiah  (ai  al»  [n 
celandic.  Oothic.  Ac  )  carreapunda 
Latin,  areek,  and  ^ikrtt,  and 

L  deiu.  lUnti*.  Or.  (c>>I«u,  (otdonhit,  Bla. 
dant,  Q.  aoAn;  B.  J'oor=L.  fwf  (pedi).  Hdw, 
Ur.  pout,  foda,  Nkr  poda,  O.  /uu:  K  two 


anil  Sviaktit.  ■nd  to  d  In  Oennan;  thui  E. 

IAfM=L.    trt:  Or.  treit.  Skr.   tri.  G,   rfr«v 

good.  iKmer=ietUer,  and  mhi7i=tome.  In 
eome  Latin  *ord>  d  baa  been  chaoged  to  I. 
hence  1  in  B.  Uar(n.)=I  In  L.  lamma  <tor 
•lacrimi).  Vr.  lanm,  ■  tear.     A  final  t  hai 

which  It  doea  not  properly  lielong,  thli  belnR 
particularly  the  caie  after  n  and  i.  aa  lu 
tymM,  pKtatant,  aneieiil,  amidtt,  uMUt, 
offain^kc.    It  bat  Bonietiroce  dropped  out, 

aorMp.  Thla 'letter  la  often  doubled  in  tbe 
middle  of  words,  lelilDoi  at  Cbe  eud.  as  in 


n.  aa  tbeT  palace  Id  Manlu 

.nuAuk.  T-BKiRD.  T-CLOTH,  T-II 

T,  T-SQUIKE  —ToaT,  euctly.w 


lecured.     (FamiUar. 


making  anglea,  Ac.,  n 


.,  taatened  with  a  strlDg  or  b 
ilalllc  binding  on  the  cud  of 
.  lace— 3.  A  lace  or  other  t 


, hUd'a  garment.-  ,. -  — 

rolTlng  atma  wUch  lltt  the  baatera  of 


Same  as  ra&a- 


famliy  of  dlpterou*  liueebC  ot  *l 
Ulna  la  the  typical  genua.  They  are  popu- 
rly  known  by  the  naniBa  breeze,  cleg,  or 
hdflj.  and  are  particularly  annoying  to 
ittle,  the  aUna  of  which  are  often  atreaked 
ith  blood  from  their  biles. 

■  -       ■         -fly.)  A 


._  cattle. 

lUud  (UraUdX  1.  (Ft.  teiard,  Sp,  and 
t^.  tabardo.  It.  loAaPTV.  LL.  tabtarvM,  to- 
turdut,  a  cloak.  Origin  doubttuL)  An 
annient  cloae-flttlng  garment  open  at  the 
aldea,  with  wide  aleeres.  or  Dapa.  reaching 
to  the  Blbowi,     U  was  woni  over  the  body 

the  anna  of  the  wearer  or  ot  hia  lord.  At 
Ant  the  tabard  was  very  long,  reaching  to 
the  mid-leg.  but  It  was  afterwards  made 


mire  the 
lonunary 


J'Tani^e  and  England  lu  the  middle  agea 
In  thla  country  ue  tabard  la  now  only  worn 
by  beralda  and  puranlTanta  ot  arms,  and  la 
•mbroldered  with  tbe  arms  of  the  uverelgn. 

telrj  from  which  Chaqcer'a  Canterbury  pU- 
irima  atarted.  WrlttenalioTaAerd,  IViicrt 

TgbMder  (ta-h*rd'erX  n.  Onewhoweaiaa 
tabard^  epeclflcally,  a  echolar  belonging  Co 
the  foundation  ot  Queen'a  College,  Oilord, 
whose  OTigliiHl  drcM  wu  a  lahaid.  Often 
written  in  thli  aenae  T'oiarderr. 

miNLnt  Itab'a-ret}.  n.  [Probably  connected 
with  ii^l     A  ateut  utln-itiiped  tUk. 


morbid  atale  of  the  plant  It  ii  U^ly 
TBlUMl  in  the  bit  ludka  m  a  toais.  and  aa 
each  is  often  chewed  along  witkbtlaL  Jt 
la  need  also  in  caaaa  ot  MUnu  nmltlngB. 
bloody  Bui.  pdlea.  Ae.  Its  optical  pnwartlaa 
an  peculiar,  Insamuck  aa  It  "*»■"-  tha 
toweat  rtlractlng  power  of  all  known  eob- 
Btancea  The  aweet  jnioe  of  the  bamboa 
atalks  haa  also  beta  called  taliaihatr 
TKbbiiwt  (tab-l-net^  n.  Bane  aa  roMiet 
— *■' "'•  n.     IFr.  (r- ■  - 


IbbV  (tab'i).  n. 
ibi.T^\,.allahi. 


wu£i.^idl 


iDmeanliwaUiewUnlidaBbttall  LTkt 
name  given  to  a  klnd^  rUh  rilk  awl  otlw 
atnOi  watatad  or  Ognrad  by  being  paand 
through  a  calender,  the  rollviol  which  v* 
Tarioualy  eograrad.  TbB  faignired  paM^ 
pnaaing  mw^iially  upon  tba  iMS.  randan 
the  aufuce  unequal  eo  ea  Id  i^leet  the  nya 
of  light  dUferanuy.  and  prodnca  tha  twtm- 
anee  of  wavea.  '  Broeadoaa,  and  lacaa.  and 
toWiu.  and  gantea'  Suifl.—i.  A  miitiwa 
of  Une  wltb  afaallL  gravel,  or  atcsa*  ■■ 

3  ual  proportion^  with  an  e^tal  prvpoctloB 
water,  forming  a  nias  wtudt  when  irp. 
becomes  as  ha^aaroek.    Thlsianaedk 

Ickaotatoaa 

Dfamliediit 
lUort-^ikn 


brindled 

old  maiden  lauyi 

ED«alp>    ICoUoq-l 


T&Hir(tab'l).<i.  ISeetheDOBn.]  LBarlag 
a  wavy  or  walared  anpearaitc*.  *  Uy  taliw 
tabu  waataeoate  with  gold  iaee.'  Ptnft. 
Written  alao  T»tv  —  1.  Blinded ;  hitoiUed : 
dlverslOed  in  colour;  as.  a  laWy  eat 
■tt.VBJ VuUii.tt.  pret  *  sp-  CaMM;  ppr. 
liMittiig  to  caleBder  so  aa  to  give  a 
tabby  or  wavy  appearance  to,  aa  atulfa ;  to 
water  or  cause  to  look  wavy:  aa.  to  laUv 
lUk,  mohair,  rlbboB,  Ac  Thla  ta  done  by  a 
calender  without  water. 
Tnt)bT-Ot  (taVi-haty  «.  A  brlnded  cat 
TKbDyiUC  (tabl-lngi.n.  The  ait  or  oper- 
ation of  paadng  ataHa  betweaa  engnvad 
rollera  to  gin  them  a  wavy  appcarauoa; 
called  alio  roterifu. 

TalMl(tab).«.  AwastlDgof  the  body;  Ubea 
TntMlkCtlail  (t&-b«-fak-ihaD),  n.  [See  Ta- 
BITT.]    A  waatbig  away;  a  gradual  Ioala( 

n.lMb'  (tab'^tT'el  pnt  A  pp.  Mr/Mi 
ppr,  Ub^fylani.    [I.  (abi,  a  wasting  away, 

or  waste  away;  to  emaclale.     [EaivJ 


bballlOB  (ta-beni-on).  H.  [L  (oMlw.  trw> 

lotflla,  a  tablet,  dim.  ot  U»ula.  a  taWet] 

Such  a  fnactlonirr  existed  under  the  Soman 
Empire,  and  daring  the  old  moBaicky  !■ 

Tgber  Virt^t.i.    BasM  a*  rater. 

TAbnrd  (ttbtrd^  Bame  as  IWard 
Tnbern  (lab'«m>  n.  [L  labtnm.  a  tntn-l 
A  cellar.  UaU&tH  [Provincial  Ei«lBh.l 
T&b«niacle  (tab'er-nt-klX  ».  |1-  i^Ena- 
cuJum,  a  tent  a  dim.  from  tabtnkm,  a  hul^ 
a  shed,  a  Uiera.  from  root  of  lalmlu.  aa 
board,  a  tablet  a  taUe.]  L  A  allghUy  com- 


Fate,  fkr,  fat,  tall; 


pine,  pin;      nSIa,  not,  n 


TABIRNAOLB 
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•mol«d  tempofmijr  habttoilofn ;  flspedaHj, 
A  ten!  or  pATUloiL 

r  modljr  mrtfkf  Mab^  O  Jaoab,  and  Ihsr  AJwk 
r.  O  land!  Num.  sstv.  5. 

■itiBile  ■  MPd  iddi  rettr'd. 
I  tmttrmmcUs,  wfaeve  cliey  sl«pc     MSltMU 


%  In  Jmmak  otiKf.  &  BMvmble  tuiUdiiig,  to 
Mtttftvad  M  to  be  token  to  irfeoet  with  ease 
and  VMonatmotod,  ior  the  oonvenienoe  of 
bainc  carriad  dartoK  tba  wandaiingB  of  the 
Isaelitaa  in  the  v^demeaa.  It  waa  of  a 
netanvolar  igore.  46  feet  hj  15.  and  16  feet 
la  bcisht.  nia  ioUoAar  waa  diTided  into 
tvo  TooaM  or  oompartoMnts  by  a  Tail  or 
cvtaha,  and  it  waa  covered  with  four  differ- 
aatapreadaorcarpata.  The  outer  or  laiser 
oompvtaiant  waa  called  the  holy  plac^ 
being  that  in  which  inoenae  waa  burned 
and  the  ihow-bnad  exhibited;  and  the 
inner  the  moat  hobr  place*  or  holy  of  hoUea, 
In  which  waa  depottted  the  aric  of  the  oo^en- 
ant  It  waa  aitnatad  inn  court  160 feet  by  76, 
anrmondad  by  acra«u  74  feet  high. — &  A 
temple;  a  place  of  woramp:  a  aaored  place; 
apedficaUy.  the  temple  of  Solomon.  Pa.  x  v.  1. 
4.  Aajt  amall  cell  ur  repoaitory  in  which  holy 
or  predona  thlnga  are  depoaited,  aa  an  orna- 
mented cheat  placed  on  Boman  Catholic 
altan  aa  *  receptacle  of  the  dborium  and 
pyx :  or.  *  reliquaiy  or  amaU  box  for  the 
praMototion  of  lelicaand  the  like.<-<6.  The 
human  frmma. 

Y«»  I  tliink  it  meet,  ms  lon^  as  I  am  in  tiiis  taitr. 
— rtfc  Co  stir  jrov  op  bf  putting  you  in  renenbcBBce; 
kauwi^  that  akoitlir  I  nutt  put  off  this  my  4>Acr> 
nmeie.  even  m  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  showed 
mm.  X  Pet.  L 13.  T4. 

g  In  OotiL  orcA  a  canopied  itall  ornldie;  a 
cabinet  or  dnine  ornamented  with  open- 
worlttd  tracery,  ±c. ;  an  arched  canopy  over 
m  tomb;  alao*  a  tomb  or  monument  — 
7.  XomL  an  elevated  locket  for  a  boat'a 
maat^  or  a  pcoieoting  poat  to  which  a  meat 
Buy  be  hinged  when  it  ia  fitted  for  lowering 
to  paaa  beneafli  bridgea.— .Peoft  qf  taber- 
aooM,  Ihe  last  of  the  three  great  annual 
tatiTala  of  the  laraelltea,  which  required 
the  preaanca  of  dl  the  people  in  Jeruaalem. 
Ita  object  waa  to  commemorate  the  dwelliog 
of  the  peomle  in  tenta  during  their  Joumeya 
in  the  wQdemeaa;  and  it  waa  alao  a  f  eait  of 
ihaolmgivtng  for  the  harveat  and  vintage. 
It  waa  celebrated  in  autumn,  at  tiie  concTu- 
aioa  of  the  vintage,  and  laited  eifl^  daya, 
dartag  whldi  the  people  dwelt  m  bootha 
naade  in  the  atreeta,  in  courta,  or  on  the 
tnpa  of  their  houaea,  of  the  lea^jr  branches 
of  certain  treea.  These  bootha  were  intended 
to  repreaent  the  tents  in  which  the  Israelitea 
dw^t  in  the  wfldemeaa.    See  Lev.  xxiiL 

(tAl/er-n&-lcI),  v.i  pret  A  pp. 
;;  i^.  tabemaeUag.  To  aojonm; 
to  reaidc  tot  a  time;  to  be  housed. 

He  a— —d  OBraattwi,  and  tnitpmacM amoog  as 
Is  the  flash.  Z>r.  7.  Stwlt. 


VitanMto(tab'*r«M(I),«-  luoMAaame 


(tab^r-nak^lArX  ••  iculp. 

tared  with  daUoate  tracery  or  open  work; 


street  were  oavend,  ine  clols. 
and  loftrpfainarlrs.  and  fronted 
or  open  wodc  7*.  iy»r1cn. 


(li.b«r'n«-moii.ti''naX 
A  fin  honour  of  Jamea  Theodore  Taber- 
iMiiisiitiiiiiis.  a  celebrated  physician  and 
bo— fiieti  1  A  large  tropical  genusof  glabrous 
tiuaa  or  shraba  <na(t.  order  Apocynaoese), 
vlth  oopoaftte  leawrca.  and  ojmoae,  white  or 
ywOowUu  often  rather  huge  Howera  They 
pnaaasa  nmUky  hiioe,  wliich  Is  not  poisonous, 
aa  ta  saany  allied  genera,  hot  peifectly 
T.  MtOit  ia  the  hya-hya  or  cow- 
of  Pwiiiara.  the  thick  J  nice  of  which 

(tA'bte).  n.  IL.,  from  taibto,  to  waate 
I  A  dysthetic  or  cachectic  disease, 
by  a  gradually  progreasive 
of  the  whole  body,  accompanied 
Inaignor.  dapreaaed  spMts.  and,  for 
part«  imperfect  or  obacnre  hectic, 
any  topical  aSection  oi  any  of  the 
of  the  head,  cheat,  or  beUy.  —Tmkeu 
I,  that  wasting  of  the  body  whidi 
•mfuloaa  inlammation  of  the  me- 
glaads.— Tflftes  dorsafu,  an  impair- 
«f  general  health,  attended  by  ema- 
mnacnlar  debility,  and  signa  of  ner- 
enfhanstion.  ocoaaioned  by  an  inordi- 
tsdnlgeace  of  Uie  aexoal  appetite.  It 
to  a»  called  from  the  weakness  which  it 
tothebockandloina.  {TtU>e§dormJU$ 
need  by  some  writers  of  eminence  as 
ayniMiyBsoua  with  tabet  mearntorieo.] 


Tabfltie  (ta-betlkX  a.    Qf  or  pertaining  to 

tobee;  of  the  nature  of  tabea;  affected  witii 

tabes;  tobld. 
niUd  (tobldX  a.    JJL  taMdw .  from  taJbeo, 

to  waste.]    Eclating  io  tobes;  wasted  by 

diseaae;  tabetic. 

In  teSiifpenetts  milk  k  the  best  restorative. 

jtrbiitknat 

nktildl3r(tabld.U),ad«.  In  a  tabid  manner; 
waatingljr;  censumptiTely. 

TatlidllMUl  (tabld-nesl  fk  Stote  of  being 
tabid  or  waated  by  disease;  emaciation; 
tabea. 

nibiflc  (to-bifik),  a.  [Tahtt,  and  L.  fkolo, 
to  make,  to  cauae.]  (Cueing  consumption; 
wasting. 

Tabin€il(tobl-net),n.  [According  to  Trench 
from  a  French  Froteetant  refuiee  of  this 
name  who  first  made  tabinet  in  Dublin.]  A 
name  applied  to  one  or  two  fabrica :  (a)  a 
kind  of  tafletar  or  tabby;  (6)  a  fabric  of  sUk 
and  wool  used  for  curtaiiia. 

niUtude  (tabl^tAdX  n.  [L.  todthido.]  The 
state  of  one  affected  with  tobes. 

Tablature  (tabOa-tOr),  n.  [Fr.  taJblatur: 
See  TABLS.J  1.  A  i>alnting  on  a  wall  or 
ceiling;  a  sincle  piece  comprehended  in 
one  view,  and  formed  according  to  one 
design.    ShafUAury.—^.  In  mttfic,  the  ex- 

Eression  of  sounds  or  notes  of  composition 
y  letters  of  the  alphabet  or  ciphers,  or 
other  characters  not  used  in  modem  music. 
In  a  stricter  sense,  the  manner  of  writing  a 
piece  for  the  lute,  theorbo,  guitar,  baafr>vlol, 
or  the  like,  which  is  done  by  writing  on 
several  parallel  lines  (each  of  which  repre- 
senta  a  string  of  the  instrument)  certain 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  referring  to  the  freto 
on  the  neck  of  the  tnstrument.  the  time 
value  of  the  notes  being  indicated  by  varioua 
arbitrary  signs  written  over  the  lines.  This 
mode  of  writing  music  haalong  been  disused. 
8.  In  anat.  a  dnrision  or  parting  of  the  skull 
into  two  tablea. 

Table  (t&'blXn.  (Fr.  ta6fa,atablefortakinff 
food,  fare  or  viands,  a  tablet,  a  list,  a  kind 
of  game,  &c.,  from  L.  tabuiOt  aboard,  apaint- 
ing,  a  tablet,  a  table  of  laws,  or  the  lilce, 
from  a  root  to,  to  extond.  and  suffix  bula. 
Comp.  /abula,  a  fable,  from  /ari,  to  q>eak. 
Of  allied  origin  also  tovem,  (a6«rnaele.  The 
same  root  is  in  thin  (which  seeX]  1-  A  flat 
aurfaoe  of  some  extent;  a  flat  amooth  piece; 
a  tablet;  a  slab.  'A  bagnio  paved  with 
fair  taMes  of  marble.'  Sandys.— 2.  An  ar- 
ticle of  furniture,  conaisting  usually  of  a 
frame  with  a  flat  surface  or  tap  of  boanis  or 
other  material,  supported  by  legs,  and  used 
for  a  great  variety  of  puipoaea,  aa  for  holding 
diahes  of  meat,  nxr  writmg  on,  ^kc. 

Curteys  he  was.  lonely,  and  sei  vysable 
Andcarf  byfomUsfadarattheiSiiMr.    CMauttr. 

8.  Fare  or  entertainment  of  provisions;  as, 
he  keeps  a  good  tobic — 1  The  persons  sitting 
at  table  or  partaking  of  entortainment    *  To 
set  the  toMe  on  a  roar.'   Shdk. 
I  drink  to  the  geaaral  joy  o' the  whole  AtAfr.  SUmJk. 

6.  A  thin  piece  of  something  Tor  writing  on; 
a  tablet;  hence  (in  o2.)  a  memorandum 
boc^.  £x.xxxiL16.  'writton  .  .  .  not  on 
tabUi  of  atone,  but  on  fleshly  todies  of  the 
heart'  2  Cor.  iiL  8.  'In  the  midst  of  the 
sermon,  pulls  out  his  table$  in  haste,  as  if 
be  feared  to  lose  that  note.'  Bp.  HaU.— 
6.1  A  picture;  a  painting;  alao,  a  surface  to 
be  drawn  or  painted  on.  'To  ait  and  draw 
his  arched  brows  .  .  .  inourheart'afodte.* 
Shak, 

I  .earning  lourished  yet  In  the  dty  of  Slcyoa.  and 
they  esteemed  the  painting  of  tafiies  in  that  city  to 
be  the  peifectest  for  true  colonrs  and  fine  drawine  of 
all  other  places.  N0rrJi 

7.  That  part  of  a  machine-tool  on  which  wortc 
is  placed  tobe  operated  upon.— 8.  The  board 
or  bar  in  a  draw-loom  to  which  the  tails  of 
the  harness  are  attached.— 0.  In  arch,  (a)  a 
tablet;  a  flat  surface,  generally  rectangular, 
cluugedwithsome  ornamental  flgnre.  When 
it  projecto  from  the  naked  of  the  wall  it  is 
tenned  a  raited  or  vrqjeeting  tabie;  wben 
it  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  it  is 
called  a  raking  table ;  and  when  the  surface 
is  rough,  frosted,  or  vermiculatod  it  is  called 
arusftctoMtf.  OwUL  (5)  A  horizontal  mould- 
ing on  the  exterior  or  interior  face  of  a  wall, 
placed  at  different  levels,  which  form  base- 
menta,  separata  the  stories  of  a  building,  and 
crown  ita  upper  portions ;  a  string-course. 
Oa/onf  Olouary.—XQ.  In  pergp.  same  as  Per- 
tpeeUoe  Plane.  See  PSBSPBcnrs.  —11.  In 
anat  one  of  the  two  bony  plates  or  laminn, 
which,  with  a  cellular  structure  between 
them,  fom  the  bones  of  the  slrall.- 12.  In 


glam  mamjif.  (a)  a  circular  sheet  of  '  crown  * 
glass,  usually  about  4  feet  in  diameter 
Twenty-four  tables  make  a  cam.  (b)  Tlie 
flat  plato  with  a  raiaed  rim  on  whid)  plato- 
glaas  is  formed.— 13.  In  palmietry,  the  whole 
collection  of  Unes  on  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Mistress  of  a  feirer  tafile 

Hath  not  history  nor  fable.        £.  yopisoH. 

14.  |>I.  The  game  of  dran  ffh  t«  or  hackpmmmon , 
so  called  from  the  small  tablets  used  in  play- 
ing these  games. 

Monsieur  the  nice 
That  when  be  plays  at  teAfer  chides  the  dice.  SJkat. 

We  are  hi  the  worid  tike  men  playhiff  at  A>A/er. 

16.  A  presentation  of  many  itoms  or  par- 
ticulars in  one  connected  group ;  especudly 
when  the  itoms  are  in  lists  or  columns;  as, 
(a)  a  collection  of  heads  or  principal  mattera 
contained  in  a  book,  with  reference  to  the 
pages  wliere  each  may  be  found:  an  index; 
aa,  a  table  of  contenta  (6>  In  math. ,  astron. , 
Ac.,  an  airanged  collection  of  many  par- 
ticulars, data,  or  values;  a  qrstom  of  num- 
bers calculated  for  expediting  operations,  or 
for  exhibiting  the  measures  or  vuues  of  some 
property  common  to  a  number  of  different 
bodies  in  reference  to  some  common  stand- 
ard:  also,  a  aeriea  of  numbers  which  pro- 
ceed according  to  some  given  law  expreaaed 
by  a  formula;  aa,  tabUe  of  logarithms,  tabUe 
m  annnitiea,  iablee  of  rhumbs,  tabUe  of  the 
powers  or  roots  of  the  different  numbers, 
tabUe  of  multiplication.  tabUe  of  specific 
gravity,  of  refractive  powers,  of  the  expau- 
aions  of  bodies  by  heat,  dto. ;  tabUe  of  ab- 
erration, of  refraction,  and  the  like.- 16.  In 
jsiMZry,  the  upper  and  flat  surface  of  a  dia- 
mond or  other  precious  stone  which  has 
the  sides  onlv  cut  in  anglea.— 17.  pi.  In 
Scotch  eeclee.  nUt  the  designation  given  to 
the  permanent  council  held  in  Edinburgh 
for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  Covenantors 
durinff  the  raign  of  Charles  L  This  council 
is  said  to  have  been  ao  named  from  a  green 
table  at  which  the  members  sat— 7Ae 
Lord'e  table,  the  sacrament  or  holy  com- 
munion of  the  Lord's  supper.— jSotind  to6^. 
See  Bound.- Tables  Toletanee,  the  Alphon- 
sine  astronomical  tables,  so  called  from  their 
being  adaptod  to  the  city  of  Toledo.  Chaucer. 
—  Twelve  tables,  the  tables  containing  n 
celebrated  body  of  ancient  Roman  laws. 
These  lawa  were  drawn  up  by  the  decemvirs. 
B.C.  461,  and  hence  they  were  at  first  called 
the  latoe  of  the  decemvirt.  They  were  origin- 
allv  only  ten  in  number;  but  two  more  were 
added  to  them  B.O.  460.  The  twelve  tablea 
are  called  by  Livy  the  aouroe  of  public  and 
privato  law;  and  the  toxt  of  them  was  pre- 
eerved  down  to  the  latest  age  of  Boman 
Uteratura.  They  formed  the  basis  of  the 
STMter  part  of  Boman  jurisprudence.— To 
lay  en  the  table.  In  parliamentary  practice 
and  in  the  usage  of  corporato  and  other 
bodies,  to  receive  any  document,  as  a  re- 
port, motion,  or  Iftie  Uke,  but  to  agree  to 
postpone  ita  consideration  indefinitoly. — 
To  tiem  ^  tablet,  to  change  the  condition 
or  fortune  of  contending  parties :  a  meta- 
phorical expression  taken  from  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune  in  gaming.— To  terve  tablet, 
in  Ser^.  to  administer  the  alms  of  the 
church.    AotoTi  2. 

Table  (t&l>1),  v.t  pret.  ft  pp.  tabled:  ppr. 
tabling.  1.  To  form  into  a  table  or  catalogue; 
to  tabulato;  aa,  to  table  flnea. 

Though  the  cataloi^e  of  his  endowments  had 
l>een  tatittt  by  his  side  and  I  to  peruse  him  by  items. 

SAak. 

2.1  To  represent,  aa  in  a  picture  or  paint- 
ing;  to  delineato.  as  on  a  tablet  '  Tabled 
and  pictured  in  the  chamben  of  meditation.  * 
Bacon.- 8.t  To  board;  to  supply  with  food. 

When  he  himself  iatted  the  Tews  from  heaven,  that 
omer,  which  was  every  man's  daily  portion  of  manna, 
is  computed  to  have  been  more  tliKii  might  well  have 
sufficed  the  heartiest  feeders  thrice  as  many  meals. 

4.  To  lay  or  place  upon  a  tabla 

Forty  thousand  francs;  to  such  length  will  the 
father-m-law  .  .  .  (adU  ready-money.         Cartyit. 

6.  To  lay  on  the  table  In  business  meetintrs, 
whether  public  or  privato;  to  enter  upon  the 
record;  as,  to  table  charges  against  s*  >ine  one; 
to  table  a  motion  to  be  considered  at  u  subse- 
quent meeting.  —6.  In  carp,  to  let,  as  one  piece 
of  timber  into  another,  by  altomato  scores 
or  prelections  on  each  to  prevent  the  pieces 
from  drawing  asunder  or  slipi^ng  upon  one 
another — 7.  Naut  to  make  broad  hems  In 
the  skirts  and  bottoms  of  (sails)  in  order 
to  strengrthen  them  in  the  part  attached  to 
the  bolt-rope.    R.  H.  Dana. 


flh,  tkmm     ^  flc  loefc;     g,  go\    j,  job:     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     fH,  tAen;  th.  C&in;     w,  udg;     wh,  wAig;     ah,  arura.— See  KCT. 
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Table  (t&'blX  v.  i.  To  board ;  to  diet  or  live 
at  the  table  of  another. 

He  (Nebuchadnezzar)  was  driven  from  the  society 
of  men  to  lltMr  with  the  beasts.  SoiUk. 

TaUe  (ti^bl),  a.  Appertaining  to  or  pro- 
▼ided  for  a  table;  aa.  taMe  requiBitea. 

nibleau  (tab-lo'X  ^  Pi-  Talileaiiz  (tab- 
Xbtf).  [Fr.j  1.  A  picture;  a  striking  and  Tivid 
renresentation.  —2.  Performers  grouped  in 
a  dramatic  scene,  or  any  persons  regarded 
as  forming  a  dramatic  group ;  en>ecially,  a 
group  of  persons  so  dreued  and  placed  as  to 
represent  some  interesting  scene  bv  way  of 
amusement.  In  this  sense  called  also  a 
Tableau  VioanL 

nible-beer  (t&'bl-bSr).  n.  Beer  for  the  Uble 
or  for  common  use ;  a  kind  of  beer  of  no 
great  strength. 

tikble-bellTt4'bl-bel),  n.  AsmaUbeUtobe 
used  at  table  for  calling  senranta. 

Table-book  (U'bl-bwkX  n.  l.  a  book  on 
which  anything  is  engraved  or  written  with- 
out ink;  toblets.  '  If  I  had  played  thedesk  or 
ixMe-book:    Shak. 

Put  Into  your  tabU-btok  whaterer  you  Judge  wor> 
thy.  DrytUn. 

2.  A  book,  generally  handsomely  bound,  and 
illustrated  and  intended  to  lie  on  a  table 
for  the  amusement  of  visitors.  &c. 

ntbte-dOtll  (t&'blkloth).  n.  A  cloth  for 
covering  a  table,  particularly  for  spreading 
on  a  table  before  the  dishes  are  set  for 
meals. 

Table-OlOtbiog  (t&'bl-kldra-ing).  n.  Table 
linen. 

I've  irot  lots  o'  sheeting,  and  tabte-ctothittg.  and 
towelling.  Gtorgt  Eliot, 

Table-coyer  (t&l)Mrav-«r).  n.  A  cloth  made 
of  woo),  flax,  cotton.  &/&.,  usually  woven  or 
stamped  with  a  pattern,  and  laid  on  a  table 
between  meal-times. 

Table  d'hote  (tH'bl-ddtX  [Fr.]  A  common 
table  for  guests  at  a  hotel;  an  ordinary. 

Table-diamond  (t&'bl-di-a-mond),  n.  A  dia- 
mond whose  upper  surface  is  quite  flat,  the 
sides  only  being  cut  in  angles. 

TaUe-knife  (t&'bl-nlfX  n.  An  ordinary  knife 
used  at  table,  as  distinct  from  a  fruit-knife, 
^. 

Table-land  (t&'bl-landX  n.  A  stretch  of 
elevated  flat  land ;  a  plateau ;  a  plain  ele- 
vated considerably  above  Uie  level  of  the 
sea,  and  having  more  or  less  steep  acclivities 
on  every  side.  The  chief  table-lands  are 
those  among  the  Andes,  those  of  Mexico, 
and  those  of  Central  Asia. 


The 
Are  close  upon 
To  which  our  God 


toppling  crags 
I  the  shining  ta 
Sodhfanselfisi 


crags  of  Duty  scaled, 
'  tabU4*nds 
I  moon  and  sun. 

TtnuysoH, 

Table-la7en(t&'bMi-«rx),fi.ji<.  VigeoL  that 
peculiar  structure  in  certain  granites,  green- 
stones, and  other  inieous  rocks,  which  gives 
to  their  sections  the  wpearance  of  stratifl- 
cation.    Pag:    Called  also  PsefMio-«Cmta. 

Table-linen  (tft'bl-lin-enX  n-  The  linen 
used  for  and  at  the  table,  such  aa  table* 
cloths,  napkins,  Ac;  napery. 

Table-man  (t&'ol-manX  n.  A  man  or  piece 
at  draughts.    BcMon. 

Tablementt  (t&'bl-mentX  n.  In  artk,  a  flat 
surface;  a  table.  '  TaklUtmenlt  and  chapters 
ofpiUars.'    BoUavd, 

Table-money  (t&'bl-mun-i),  n.  An  allow- 
ance to  general-officers  in  the  army  and 
flag-officers  in  the  navy  in  addition  to  their 
pay  as  a  compensation  for  the  necessary  ex- 
penses which  they  are  put  to  in  fuUUling 
we  duties  of  hospitality  within  their  re- 
spective commands. 

Table-moTlng  (t&'bl-mO v-ingX  n.  Same  aa 
Table-tuming. 

Tabler  (t4a>l-«r).  n.  l.  One  who  tablea— 
S.  One  who  boards  others  for  hire. 

But  he  is  now  to  cone 
To  be  the  uusic-niaster;  tabUr,  too. 
He  is,  or  would  be.  S.  y<mseH, 

Table-rent  (t&'bl-rentX  n.  In  o<d  Eng.  law, 
rent  paid  to  a  bishop,  ^c.  reserved  and  ap- 
propriated to  his  table  or  housekeeping. 

Table-ehore  (t&'bl-shdrX  n.  Naut.  a  low 
level  shore. 

Table-epar  (t&'bl-spiirX  See  Tabular  Spar 
under  Tabular. 

Table-fpoon  (t&l>l-sp5n),  n.  The  ordinary 
large  spoon  used  at  table. 

Tame-fpoonfteKtaOjl-spdnfulXn.  The  full 
or  once  filling  of  a  table-spoon;  as  much  aa 
a  table-spoon  will  hold. 

Table-eportt  (ta'bl-spdrt).  n.  The  object  of 
amusement  at  table;  a  butt 

If  I  find  not  what  I  seek,  show  no  colour  for  my  ex- 
tremity ;  let  roe  for  erer  be  your  tabU-tf^rt.    Shak, 

Tablet  (tabletX  n.    (Fr.  iahUtU,  dim.  of 


table.}  1.  A  small  table  or  flat  surface.— 
2.  A  small  flat  piece  of  wood,  metal,  ivory, 
Ac,  prepared  to  write,  paint,  draw,  or  en- 
grave upon.  Anciently,  tablets  covered  with 
wax,  paper,  or  parchment  were  used  as  or- 
dinary writing  materials.  Tablets  of  ivory, 
metal,  stone,  or  other  substance  were  also 
used  in  judiciary  proceedings,  and  all  public 
acts  and  monuments  were  in  early  agea  pre- 
served on  such  materials.— 3.  A  slab  of  wood, 
stone,  d^.  or  a  plate  of  metal  on  which 
anytl^ng  is  painted,  engraved,  or  the  like. 
'The  piUar'd marble,  and  the  UMei  brassw' 
Prior. 

Thxwxgh  an  Greece  the  young  gentlemen  learned 
...  to  design  on  tablets  of  ooxen  wood.    Drydtn. 

In  the  dark  church  like  a  ghost 

Thy  tabltt  glimmers  to  the  dawn.    Ttnnyton. 

4.  pi.  A  kind  of  pocket  memorandum-book. 

5.  A  small  flattish  cake,  as  of  soi^. 

It  hath  been  anciently  in  use  to  wear  tabUts  of  ar- 
senide, or  preservatives,  against  the  plague.   Bacon. 

«.  In  med.  a  solid  kind  of  electuary  or  con- 
fection made  of  dry  ingredients,  usually 
with  sugar,  and  formed  into  little  flat 
squares.  Called  also  Lozenge  and  Troche.— 
7.  In  arch.  Same  as  Table,  0. 
Table-talk  (t&l)l-t»k).  n.  Conversation  at 
table  or  at  meals;  familiar  conversation. 
He  improves  by  the  tabl£4aUk.     GuanttaH. 

I  see  myself  an  honour'd  guest. 

Thy  partner  in  the  flowery  walk 

Of  letters,  genial  tabU-talk, 
Or  deep  dispute,  and  graceful  Jest.    Tennyson, 

Table-talker  (t4'bl-tak-*r),  n.  a  conversa- 
tionist;  one  who  studies  to  lead  or  outshine 
others  in  table-talk;  a  verbal  monopolist 

TaUe-tuming  (tft'bl-tdm-ingX  n.  One  of 
the  alleged  phenomena  of  spiritualism,  con- 
sisting of  certain  movements  of  tables  at- 
tributed to  an  exertion  of  power  of  departed 
spirits,  or  to  the  development  of  latent,  vital, 
or  spiritual  forces:  generally  considered, 
however,  to  be  the  result  of  simple  physical 
causes.  Called  also  Table -mowng^  Table- 
tipping. 

Taoling  (t&'blingX  n.  1.  A  forming  into 
tables.— 2.  In  carp,  the  letting  of  one  timber 
into  another  by  alternate  scores  or  projec- 
tions, as  in  ship-building— 8.  In  tail-mak- 
ing, a  broad  hem  made  on  the  skirts  of  sails 
by  turning  over  the  edge  of  the  canvas  and 
sewing  it  down.— If  Tne  act  of  playing  at 
tables.— 6.1  Board;  maintenance. 

My  daughter  hath  there  already  now  of  me  ten 
poundes  which  I  account  to  be  given  for  her  tabUnf. 
after  this  ten  poundes  will  follow  another  for  her  ap- 
parel R.  Bernard. 

—Tabling  qf  finet,  in  2at0,  the  forming  into 
a  table  or  catalogue  the  fines  for  every 
countv,  giving  the  contents  of  each  fine 
passed  in  any  one  tenn.  This  was  done  by 
the  chirographer  of  fines  of  the  Common 
Pleaa 

TabUng-booaet  (t&'bling-hous).  n.  l.  A 
house  where  gaming-tables  were  kept 

They  allege  that  there  is  none  but  common  game- 
houses  and  tabling-kouses  that  are  condemned,  and 
not  the  playing  sometimes  in  their  own  private 
bouses.  Nortkbrooke. 

2.  A  boarding-house. 

Tabllnnm  (tab-U'num).  n.  [L]  In  Pom, 
aniiq.  an  apartment  in  a  Soman  house  in 
whicn  records  were  kept  and  the  hereditary 
statues  placed.  It  was  situated  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  atrium  opposite  the  door 
leading  into  the  haU. 

Taboo  (tft-bbO^  n.  The  setting  of  something 
apart,  either  as  consecrated  or  accursed,  the 
iaea  of  prohibition  being  conveyed  in  either 
sense ;  the  state  of  being  so  set  apart:  the 
name  of  an  institution  which  was  formerly 
in  existence  throughout  Polynesia  and  New 
Zealand,  but  has  now  to  a  large  extent  dis- 
appeared ;  hence,  a  total  prohibition  of  in- 
tercourse with  or  approach  to  anything;  as, 
to  put  something  under  taboo.  *  South-sea 
isle  taboo.'    Tennyeon. 

Taboo  (Uk-bO').  v.t.  To  put  under  taboo;  to 
forbid,  or  to  forbid  the  use  of;  to  interdict 
approach  to  or  contact  or  intercourse  with. 
as  for  religious  reasons;  aa,  to  taboo  the 
ground  set  apart  aa  a  sanctuary  for  crimi- 
nals; a  tabooed  subject  is  one  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Tabor  (t&lwr),  n.  [O.Fr.  labour.  Mod  Fr. 
tambour.  8p.  and  Pg.  tambor,  probably  from 
Per.  tabtr,  a  tabor]  A  small  drum  beaten 
with  one  stick,  used  as  an  accompaniment 
to  a  pipe  or  fife.    Written  also  7a6oiir. 

If  you  did  but  hear  the  pedlar  at  door,  you  would 
never  dance  again  after  a  tabor  and  pipe.     SMab. 

Tabor  (tal>orX  v.l  L  To  play  upon  a  tabor. 
2.  To  strike  lightly  and  frequently.  Nah.  iL  7. 


Tabor  (tilMrX  v.t    To  sound  by  beating  a 

tabor.    Chaucer. 
Taborer  (ti'bor-te),  n.    One  who  beats  the 

tabor. 

I  would  I  could  see  this  taborer.  SMab. 

Taboret  (t&'bor-etX  n,  [From  tabor.}  A 
small  tabor.    Written  also  Tabouret 

Taborlne  (tUlM^rto),  n.  [Fr.  faftourtn.  See 
Tabob.]  1.  a  tabor;  a  small  drum  in  form 
of  a  sieve;  a  tambourine.  Also  written 
Tabourine.—2.  A  common  side  drum. 

Taborite  (ti^bor-ItX  n.  A  name  given  to 
certain  Hussites,  or  Bohemian  reformers,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  from  Tabor,  a  hiB- 
fort  which  was  their  stronghold,  called  after 
Mount  Tabor  in  Palestine. 

Tabonr  (t&'bor),  n.  and  e.    Same  as  Tabor. 

Taboorer  (t&'bor-^r),  n.    Same  as  TcUwrer. 

ntbooret  (tUlitt-ret).  n.  [Fr.,  a  dfan.  of 
O.Fr.  tabour,  a  tabor.  Meanings  2  and  8  are 
from  its  shape.]    1.  Same  as  Taboret 

They  shall  depart  Uie  manor  before  him.  with 
trumpets,  tabourets,  and  other  minstrelsy.  Sifoctabtr. 

2.  A  seat  without  arms  or  back;  a stooL— 
8.  A  frame  for  embroidenr.— /2i^*t  of  the 
teUnmret  (droit  de  tabouret^,  a  privilege  for- 
merly enjoyed  by  ladies  of  the  nighest  rank 
at  the  French  court  of  sitting  on  a  tabouret 
in  the  presence  of  the  queen:  corren>onding 
to  droit  de  fauteuil  enjoyed  by  gentlemen. 
Tabourlne  (tll'b(>-rtaX**>  Same  as  3\i6ortiM. 

Beat  loud  the  tabourines,  let  the  trumpets  blow. 

ShaJk. 

Tabreret(t4'brfir),  n.    A  taborer.    Speneer. 

nibret  (t&'bretX  n.  [A  dim.  form.  See  Ta- 
bor.]   A  tabor.    1  Sam.  xviiL  6. 

Tabu  (ta-btfO.  n.    Same  as  Tabco. 

nkbllla(tab'a-la).n.  [LI  A  table;  a  toblet; 
a  flat  surface ;  speciflcaUy,  in  foot,  the  hori- 
zontal plate  or  floor  found  in  some  sclero- 
dermic corals,  extending  across  the  cavity 
of  the  theca  from  side  to  side.— ra6is2a  roM, 
a  smoothed  tablet :  applied  figuratively  to 
any  object  on  which  no  impresuon  has  been 
made,  as  the  mind  of  an  infant,  and  the 
like. 

Tabular  (taVfi-Ur),  a.    [L.  tabuUrie,  from 
tabula,  a  table.]    1  In  the  form  of  a  table ; 
having  a  flat  surface ;  aa,  a  tabular  rock— 
2.  Havbg  the  form  of  laminsa  or  platea.  '  All 
the  nodmes .  .  .  except  those  that  are  tabu^ 
lar  and  plated.'  Foodioant— 3.8etdownin 
or  forming  a  table,  list  or  schedule;  as,  a  tab- 
%dar  catuogue  of  substances.— 4.  Derived 
from  or  computed  by  the  use  of  tables;  as, 
tabular  right  ascension.— TVifrvlar  cryatal, 
one  in  which  the  prism  is  very  short  — 
TcUmlar  tpar,  in  mi^nsroL  a  silicate  of  lime, 
generally  of  a  grayish- white  colour.    It  oc- 
curs dther  massive  or  crystalUied.  in  rec- 
tangular four-sided  tables.     Tabular  spar 
iBthe  schaaUtein  of  Werner,  and  the  pVia- 
matic  augite  of  Jameson.    Called  also  Wot- 
latiomiJU.  —  Tabular  etrueture,  in  iiMii«rat 
a  form  of  structure  consisting  of  parallel 
plates  separated  b/  regular  seams.    It  ia 
the  consequence  of  crystallization,  and  ia 
not  uncommonly  confounded  with  stratUk- 
cation.— To^titor  differeneet,  in  logarithmic 
tables  of  numbers,  a  column  of  numben 
marked  D,  consisting  of  the  differencea  of 
the  logarithms  taken  in  succession,  ea^ 
number  being  the  difference  between  the 
successive  losarithms  in  the  same  line  with 
it     When  the  difference  is  not  the  same 
between  all  the  logarithms  in  the  same  Una 
the  number  which  answers  most  nearly  to 
it.  one  part  taken  with  another,  ia  inserted. 
In  the  common  tables  of  logarithma  the 
logarithms  of  all  numbers  from  1  to  10,009 
can  be  found  by  inspection,  but  by  thk  aid 
of  the  tabular  differences  the  logarithma 
of  numbers  between  10.000  and  1.000.000 
may  be  found.  Also,  by  the  aid  of  the  same 
differences  the  ntimber  corresponding  to 
any  given  loguithm  can  be  found  to  five  or 
six  places.    In  logarithmic  tables  of  sinea, 
tangents,  secants,  cosines,  cotangents,  and 
cosecants  there  are  three  columns  of  tabu- 
lar differences  in  each  page.    The  fb«t  of 
these  is  placed  between  the  sines  and  co- 
secants, the  second  between  the  tangents 
and  cotangents,  and  the  third  between  the 
secants  and  cosines.     These  numbers  are 
the  differences  between  the  logarithms  oa 
the  left  hand,  against  which  they  are  plaoed, 
and  the  next  lower,  increased  in  the  pro- 
portion of  100  to  Oa    The  use  of  these  dif- 
ferences is  to  facilitate  the  finding  of  th« 
logarithmic  sine,  tangent  secant,  ^..  for 
any  given  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  or 
the  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  oorr»> 
spending  to  any  given  logarithmic  sine, 
tangent,  secant,  Ac 
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nbiilAilaitlon(tab^-l«rIx^''ihoii),n.  The 
let  of  tobniartring  or  forming  into  tables; 
tabulation. 

Taaralarto(tab'A-l«r-IzXv  (.  TomakeUblet 
of;  to  fooB  into  or  reduce  to  tables;  to  tabu- 
lat«L 

TUmlAta (tab-aU'to). n. pt  [From tabuia.] 
A  group  &t  sclerodermatous  zoautharia  in 
wtucb  the  septa  or  partitions  are  rudimen- 
tarjr  or  entirely  absent,  the  tabulee,  or  hori- 
aootal  transverse  plates,  well  developed, 
dlTlillng  the  visceral  chamber  into  a  series 
of  stories. 

lUmlate  (tabik-Ut),  v.t  pret  ft  pp.  tabu- 
Imttd;  ppr.  tabvlatinff:  L  To  reduce  to 
tables  or  synopses. 

A  phOocophjr  b  MM  worth  the  having,  unle«  its 
Hwita  MMf  be  tm^kiteti,  sad  put  in  figures. 

ts.  Ttiyior. 

1  To  shape  with  a  (Ut  surface. 

TubulAUCtab'a.l&tXa.  Table^aped;  tab. 
alat«d;  speciflcailv.  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
groop  of  corals  Tabnlat*.  'The  so-K»lled 
'lo^Mlals  corals."    B,  A.  NiekoUon. 

TUbnlftttoa  (tab-a-U'shonX  n.  The  art  or 
set  of  tabulating  or  f onning  tables,  or  throw- 
big  data  Into  &  tabular  form;  data  put  into 
aulHiUrfonn. 

The  vahtc  of  such  •  takul»tiom  was  immense  at  the 
and  Is  even  adU  very  ffrnt  WheweU. 


TlMt  (takX  n.  [A  form  of  tajck,\  In  law,  a 
kind  of  customanr  payment  by  a  tenant. 

Ikoalumt  (tak'a-butX  n.  [Ar.]  The  native 
aame  of  the  small  gall  formed  on  the  tama- 
risk-tree (Tf^^'^'^rix  tvuficaX    See  Maris. 

Tkntmatiiff,  Tiimmahaoa  (tak'a-ma-hak. 
tak'a-ma-hA^kaX  n.  1.  The  popular  name  of 
/cios  TimwmaAoca,  a  tree  of  South  America; 
also  of  the  form  of  CalophyUum  Tnophyl- 
ktm  occurring  in  Madagascar  and  the  Isle 
ef  Bourbon,  and  of  Poptuta  baUamifera,  a 
tree  of  North  America.— 2.  A  resin,  the  pro- 
duce of  OalophyUum  Inophyllum  and  of 
KImphrium  tomsntoium,  a  tree  of  Mexico 
and  the  West  Indies.  It  occurs  in  vellow- 
Ish  pieces,  of  a  strong  smell  and  a  bitterish 
aromatic  taste. 

IWXtL  (tAklcaX  n.  [Malay.]  A  genus  of 
plaota.  the  type  of  the  nai  order  Taccacess, 
nontaining  us.  or  seven  species,  natives  of 
troDlcal  Africa  and  America,  the  hotter  parts 
«f  lndia»  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.    It 


Tacca  phuiariftda. 

of  pM«nttlal,  often  large  herbs  with 
toberooa  roots,  simple  or  pinnate  radical 
leavea,  and  greenish  or  brown  flowers  ar- 
nuvsd  in  an  umbel  at  the  top  of  a  leafless 
•cape,  and  smrounded  by  an  involucre  of 
simile  bracts.  Wrom  the  tubers  of  some 
«eciaa,  a^tedally  T.  vinnatiAda,  a  white, 
highly  natritlous  substance,  like  arrow-root, 
is  separated,  which  is  employed  as  an  article 
of  <Uet  by  the  Inhabitanta  of  the  Mahiyan 
Pwitnsnia  and  the  Moluccas.  The  petioles 
aad  stalka  of  T.  pinnati^Lia,  bofled  for  some 
ttmci,  are  also  employed  aa  articles  of  diet 
tn  China  and  Cochin-Chlna. 
fwot  (tA'chAX  In  tmuic^  a  direction  that  a 
particolar  voice,  instrument,  or  part  is  to 
be  dteoi  for  a  certain  specifled  time. 
IkOM  (taa'bX  n,  pL  Armour  for  the  thigh. 
SeeTajviB. 

(tft'satl  V.    f  L .  it  is  silent ;  third  pers. 

find,  of  (oceo,  to  be  silent]    In 

aa  Tae». 

(takfriX  <>•    In  old  lato,  exempt 

fnm  rtnta.  payments,  Ac 

twtbt  TwtbM  (tach  ).n.    (A  softened  form 

of  Saok     See  Taol]    Something  used  for 


taking  hold  or  holding;  a  small  hook;  a 
catch;  a  loop;  a  button. 

Make  fifty  tackts  o€  gold,  and  couple  the  curtains 
together  with  the  tmclUs.  Ex.  xxvi.  6. 

Tttebe  t  (tashX  n.  [Fr.]  A  spot  or  blemish. 
Chaucer. 

First  Jupiter  that  did 

Usurp  his  father's  throne. 
Of  whom  e'en  liis  adorers  write 
Evil  tacktj  many  a  one.  If'artHr. 

Taeheography  (tak-d-og'ra-flX  n.  Same  as 
TaehygrtMhy. 

Tftchomeier  (ta-kom'et-^r).  n.  [Gr.  tacKot, 
speed,  and  metron,  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  velocity;  especially, 
(a)  a  contrivance  for  the  purpose  of  indicat- 
ing small  variations  In  the  velocity  of  ma- 
chines, one  form  of  which  consists  of  a  cup 
and  a  tube  opening  into  its  centre,  both 
being  partly  filled  with  mercury  or  a  col- 
oured fluid,  and  attached  to  a  spindle.  This 
apparatus  is  whirled  round  by  the  machine, 
and  the  centrifugal  force  produced  by  this 
whirling  causes  the  mercury  to  recede  from 
the  centre  and  rise  upon  the  sides  of  tiie 
cup.  The  mercury  in  the  tube  descends  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  degree  of  this  do- 
scent  is  measured  by  a  scale  attached  to  Uie 
tube.  On  the  velocity  of  the  machine  being 
lessened  the  mercury  rises  in  the  centre, 
causing  a  proportionate  rise  in  the  tube.— 
(&)  An  instrunient  for  measuring  the  velocity 
of  running  water  in  rivers.  Ac.,  as  by  means 
of  its  action  on  a  flat  surface  connected 
with  a  lever  above  the  surface  carnring  a 
movable  counterpoise,  or  by  its  action  on 
the  vanes  of  a  wheel,  whose  revolutions  are 
registered  by  a  train  of  wheelwork. 

T^uai^dlda37(tak'i.di-dak"siXn.  [Qr.taehyi, 
ouicK,  and  cfufodPit.  teaching.]  A  short  me- 
thod of  imparting  knowledge.    [Kara] 

TftChsn'TOllllaiL  ( tak-i-drO'mi-an  ),n.  1.  A 
bird  ol  the  genus  Tachydromus.— 2.  One  of 
a  tribe  of  saurians  of  the  same  name.  — 
&  One  of  a  family  of  dipterous  insects. 

TacbydronmiCta-kid'ro-musXti.  [Qr.eocAyt, 
quick,  and  dromot,  a  running.]  L  Accord- 
ing to  Uliger,  a  genus  of  wading  birds,  the 
Cursorius  of  LaoftpMe.— 2.  A  sub-genus  of 
saurian  reptiles  found  in  the  Indian  Islands 
and  China. 

Tacbygrapblo^  TftdhyKnupbloal  (tak-i- 

ffraflk,  tak-i-graf ik-alX  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
_to  taohygrap]^:  written  in  shorthand. 

(ta-Ug'ra-flX  n.  [Or.  taehyg, 
quiclL  and  graM,  to  write.]  The  art  or 
practice  of  quick  writing;  shorthand:  sten- 
tphy.  Sometimes  written  7VMA«c|^rapAy. 


ite  (takl-UtX  n.  [Or.  taehyt,  quick, 
and/iUAo«.astone.  The  name  has  reference 
to  the  faolity  with  which  it  fuses  under  the 
blow-pipe.  ]  A  black  vitreous  mineral  of  the 
hornblende  family,  occurring  in  amorphous 
fragments  in  the  softer  trap-rocks»  and 
nearly  allied  to  obsidian  and  iaopyre. 

TftdhipetM  (ta-kip'e-tfisX  n.  rOr.  taehyg, 
quick,  and  vetomai,  to  tfy.l  Vieillot's  ge- 
neric name  for  the  frigate-bird. 

Tadt  (tasltX  «•  [L-  tacUut,  silent,  from 
taceo,  to  be  silent]  Implied  but  not  ex- 
pressed; sOent;  as,  iaeit  consent  is  con- 
sent by  silence,  or  not  interposing  an  ob- 
jection. 'A  natural  and  tacit  conf deration 
amongst  all  men,  against  the  enemy  of  hu- 
man society,  pirates.'    Bacon. 

In  dective  goremments  there  is  a  ten'/  covenant, 
that  the  Idng  of  their  own  making  shall  make  his 
makers  princes.  SirTt.  L'Estrmtig*. 

—Tacit  relocation.    See  BiLOOAnoM. 
Ttudtlj  ( tas'it-li  X  odv.    In  a  tadt  manner ; 
dUenU^:  by  implication,  without  words;  as, 
he  tacitly  assented. 

While  they  are  exposing  another's  weaknesses, 
they  are  tacufy  aiming  at  their  own  commendations. 

AfUiscH. 

TMltnni  (tas'i-tAmX  a.  [L.  tadiumm, 
from  CocittM,  silent,  from  taoco,  to  be  silent] 
Habitually  dlent;  not  given  readily  to  con- 
verse; not  apt  to  talk  or  speak. 

Grieve  was  very  submissive,  respectful,  and  re- 
roarltably  tmeitttm.  SmoUttt. 

TAOttnmlty  (tas-i-t«ml-tlX  n.  [Fr.  taei- 
tumiti,  L  tacitumitac.]  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  taciturn ;  habitual  silence 
or  reserve  in  speaking.  '  Too  great  loqua- 
city, and  too  great  tadtumity  bv  fits.'  Ar- 
buthnot.  —2.  In  Scots  law,  a  mode  of  extin- 
guishing an  obligation  in  a  shorter  period 
than  by  the  fortv  years'  prescription.  This 
mode  of  extinguishing  obligations  is  by  the 
silence  of  the  creditor,  and  arises  from  a 
presumption  that,  in  the  relative  situations 
of  himself  and  creditor,  he  would  not  have 


been  so  long  silent  if  the  debt  had  not  been 
paid  or  the  obligation  implemented. 

Tacltunil7(ta8^-tAm-lI),adv.  In  a  taciturn 
mannerrsllently;  without  conversation. 

Tack  (takX  n.  [Probably  of  Celtic  origin ; 
Ir.  eooa,  a  pin,  a  nail,  a  fastening ;  Oaei. 
tacaid,  a  tack,  a  p«r;  Armor,  tach,  a  small 
nail;  comp.  also  v.  tak,  Dan.  takke,  O. 
zackc,  a  prong,  a  jag.  ^.  This  word  also 
appears  in  attach,  attack  (which  seeX]  1.  A 
small,  short,  sharp -pointed  nail,  usually 
having  a  broad  head.  Tacks  are  used  for 
various  purposes,  as  for  stretching  cloth 
upon  a  board,  and  fastening  sUghtly  any 
covering. —  2.  A  hook  or  cusp;  a  stitch 
or  similar  slight  fastening  connecting  two 
pieoea  f Provincial  English  and  Scotch.]  - 
&  Ifaut  (a)  a  rope  used  to  confine  the  fore- 
most lower  comers  of  the  courses  and  sta>'- 
sails.  when  the  wind  crosses  the  ship's 
course  obliquely;  also,  a  rope  employed  to 
pull  the  lower  comer  of  a  studding-sail  to 
the  boom.  (6)  The  part  of  a  sail  to  which 
the  tack  is  usually  fastened ;  the  foremost 
lower  comer  of  the  courses.  Hence,  <e)  the 
course  of  a  ship  in  regard  to  the  position 
of  her  sails ;  as,  the  starboard  tack,  or  port 
tack;  the  former  when  she  is  close-hauled 
with  the  wind  on  her  starboard,  the  latter 
when  close-hauled  with  the  whid  on  her 
port  side.— 4.1  That  which  is  attached;  au 
appendix;  a  supplement;  addition. 

Some  tackr  had  been  made  to  moncy-bilb  in  King 
Charles's  reign.  SurM*e. 

6.  In  Scots  law,  a  contract  bv  which  the  use 
of  a  thing  is  set,  or  let,  for  hire;  a  lease;  as, 
a  tack  01  land.  —  Hard  tack.  See  Hard- 
tack. [Tack  here  may  be  the  same  as  tack, 
touch,  taste,  flavour.  See  separate  entrv.  ] 
—To  boar  or  to  hold  tack,  an  old  phrase  ug- 
nifying  to  last  or  hold  out 

Martilmas  beefe  doth  ttar  good  tactt 

When  countrey  fotke  do  dainties  lacke.     Ttuter. 

If  this  twig  l>e  made  of  wood 

That  wiU  AWtf  tacA.  Hudibnu. 

.  —Tofk  ^afag,  a  line  spliced  into  the  eye 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tabling,  for  securing 
the  flag  to  the  halliards. 

Tack  (takX  vt  [See  the  noun.]  1.  To  fasten: 
to  attack.  *  In  hopes  of  getting  commendam 
taci»d  to  their  sees.' Aoirt  'And  toe*  the 
centre  to  the  sphere.'  &  Ecrbert—^  To 
attach,  secure,  or  unite  together  in  a  slight 
or  hasty  manner:  to  fix  or  loin  together,  as 
by  tacks  or  stitches;  as,  to  toelr  toother  the 
sheets  of  a  book. 

There's  but  a  shirt  and  a  half  in  all  my  company: 
and  the  half  shirt  is  two  napkins  tacked  tojgether  and 
thrown  over  the  shoulders  like  an  herald's  coat  with- 
out sleeves.  Shak. 

8.  To  add  as  a  supplement  to,  as  to  a  bill  in 
its  progress  through  parliament;  to  append. 

Let  them  take  care  that  they  do  not  provoke  us  to 
tuck  in  earnest  How  would  they  like  to  have  bills 
of  supply  with  bills  of  attainder  tack«4  to  them. 

Macmul^. 

Tack  (tak),  v.i  To  change  the  course  of  a 
ship  bv  shifting  the  tacks  and  position  of 
the  sails  from  one  side  to  the  other:  to  alter 
its  course  through  the  shifting  of  the  tacks 
and  sails.  Tacking  isanoperatlon  by  which, 
when  a  ship  is  proceedins  in  a  course  mak- 
ing any  acute  angle  with  the  direction  of 
the  wind  on  one  of  her  bows,  her  head  is 
tumed  towards  the  wind,  so  that  she  may 
sail  on  a  course  making  nearly  the  same 
angle  with  its  direction  on  the  other  bow. 
This  is  effected  by  means  of  the  radder  and 
sails.  '  As  when  a  boat  Codes,  and  the  slack- 
en'd  sails  flap.'    Tennyson. 

Monk,  .  .  .  when  he  wanted  his  sMp  to  tack  to 
larboard,  moved  the  mirth  of  his  crew  l>y  callhig  out. 
•  Wheel  to  the  left.'  Mma»ul,%y. 

Tack  (takX  n.    A  shelf  on  which  cheese  is 

dried.    [Local] 
Tackt  (takX  «&.  [Perhaps  literally  something 

tacked  on  or  attached  to  one.]    A  stain ;  a 

blemish;  a  spot 

You  do  not  the  thing  that  you  would ;  that  b  per- 
liapa  perfecdy.  purely,  without  some  tmck  or  mixture. 

Ha*HiH0H4. 

Tacdrt (takXn.  [A corraption  of  taci.\  Touch; 
feeling;  flavour;  taste. 

Or  cheese,  which  our  fat  soil  to  every  quarter  sends. 
Whose  tack  the  hnngry  clown  and  plowman  so  com- 
mends. DrayttM. 

Tftok-duty  (tak'dCi-ti),  n.    In  Scots  law,  rent 

reserved  on  a  tack  or  lease. 
Taoksr  (tak'^rX  n.    One  who  tacks  or  makes 

an  addition. 
TaeketCtak'etX  n.  [From  taelr.]  A  short  nail 

with  a  large  prominent  head,  worn  in  the 

soles  of  strong  shoes ;  a  clout-nail  or  hob- 

nalL    [Scotch.  ] 


ch.  dkain;      6h,  Sc  UmA;     g,^;     j,>ob;     h,  Pr.  ton;     ng,  ain^;     VH,  Men;  th,  (Ain;     w,  trig;     wh,  icAlg;     xh,  aiure.— See  KIT. 
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Taddiu:  (tak'ingX  n.  In  law,  a  onion  of 
aeoorities.  given  at  different  times,  all  of 
which  must  be  redeemed  before  an  biter- 
mediate  purchaier  can  interpose  his  claim. 

Tadde  (taklX  ^  [From  the  stem  of  (oeir 
and  take;  in  the  nant.  sense  perhaps  di- 
rectly from  L.  O.  and  D.  takgl.  Pan.  takkel, 
tackle,  the  tackle  of  a  resseL]  t  An  appara- 
tus or  that  part  of  an  apparatus  by  which 
an  object  is  graraed,  fastened,  moved,  or 
operated:  especially,  one  or  more  pulleys  or 
blocks  rore  with  a  single  rope  or  fall,  used 
for  raising  and  lowering  heavy  weights  and 
the  like.— 2.  Instruments  of  action;  wea- 
pons. 

She  to  her  tacJUe  fell  /fudOrat. 

8.1  An  arrow.  C%aue#r.— 4.  AU  the  ropes 
of  a  ship  and  other  furniture  of  the  masts. 

Warm  broke  the  breese  against  the  brow. 
Dry  sang  the  tacJt/t,  sang  the  sail.      Tenrtytan. 

See   also  such  compounds  as    Fishino- 

TAOKLB.  FiBH-TAOKLX,  GROUND -TACKLK, 
OUM-TAOKLE,  TAOK-TAOKLB,  Ac. 

Tadde  (taka),  «.<.  pret  A  pp.  tackled;  ppr. 
tackling.    I.  To  supply  with  tackle. 
Uy  ships  ride  in  the  bajr. 
Readjr  to  disembogue.  UuJtUd  and  maan'd. 
Ev'b  to  017  wishes.  B*au.  ^  FL 

%  To  operate,  move,  fasten,  or  the  like,  by 
means  of  tackle.— 8.  To  set  vigorously  to 
work  upon;  to  attack  for  the  purpose  of 
controlung  or  mastering. 

The  greatest  ooetess  of  our  daj  has  wasted  her 
time  and  strength  in  tackling  windmills  undicr  con- 
ditions the  most  fitted  to  insure  her  defeat. 

DnHiM  t/nHr.  Mag. 

TaoUe  (takaxv.i.  To  go  vigorously  to  work; 
to  make  a  bold  attack :  followed  by  to;  as, 
they  taokled  to  bravely.    [CoUoq.  ] 

The  old 
earnest. 


tackUd  «f  for  a  fifriit  In  right 


Tackled  (takld).  p,  and  a.  Made  of  ropes 
tacked  or  looped  together. 

My  man  Shall 
Bring  the  cords,  made  lilce  a  tackitd  stair.     Shak. 

TaokUng  (takl-ing),  n.  1.  Furniture  of  the 
masts  and  yards  of  a  ship,  as  cordage,  sails, 
Ac— 2.  Instruments  of  action;  as,  fishing 
tackling. 

1  will  Airaish  Um  wHh  %  rod.  if  tou  will  ftimish  him 
with  the  rest  ofthe  tecA/tftft  sad  make  him  a  fisher. 

/jr.  tVaWm. 

3.  Cordage,  straps,  or  other  means  of  attach- 
ing an  animal  to  a  carriage;  harness,  or  the 
like. 

Ta^dDOnan  (taks'man),  n.  In  Scott  low,  one 
who  holds  a  tack  or  lease  of  land  from  an- 
other; a  tenant  or  lessee.    [Scotch.] 

Ta6ks-PlII8(taksl>ins),n.|>l  i\raut  phis  in- 
serted into  holes  in  various  parts  of  a  vessel 
for  belaying;  running  gear  to.  Also  called 
hciw^'na-wne, 

Taok-taeUe  (tartak-U  n.  i^ati<.  asmaU 
tackle  for  pulling  down  the  tacks  of  the 
principal  sails. 

Taoonio  Bygtem  (tarkonlk  sis'temX  n.  In 
oecL  a  system  of  upper  Cambrian  or  lower 
Silurian  rocks  lyinff  in  the  United  States  to 
the  east  of  the  Hudson,  and  so  named  from 
the  Taconie  range  in  the  western  slope  of 
the  Green  Mountains.  The  system  oon^Ms 
of  slates,  quarts-rock,  and  limestone. 

Taot  (takt).  n.  (Fr.  tact,  touch,  feeling,  tact, 
from  L.  tadtaa,  from  tat^ge,  toefum,  to  touch, 
from  which  stem  also  tactHe,  tangible,  con- 
tact, contagion,  Ac    See  also  Tasti,  Tax.] 

1.  Touch;  reeling. 

Did  you  suppose  that  I  could  not  make  myself  sen- 
sible  to  taa  as  well  as  sight,  and  assume  corporeaHiy 
as  well  as  form.  Seutkty. 

2.  Peculiar  skill  or  faculty;  nice  perception 
or  discernment;  skill  or  adroitness  in  doing 
or  saying  exactly  what  is  required  by  cir- 
cumstances; as,  to  be  gifted  with  feminine 
taot 

And  loved  them  more,  that  they  were  thine. 
The  graceful  t4Ma,  the  Christian  art.      Tenmysom. 

He  had  formed  plans  not  inferior  in  grandeur  and 
boldness  to  those  of  Richelieu,  and  hadcarried  them 
into  effect  with  a  tact  and  wariness  worthy  of  Ma- 
sarin.  iimcaut^, 

8.  The  stroke  tn  beating  time  in  music. 

TtUStaUto  (tak'ta-bl).  a.  [See Tact]  Capa- 
ble of  being  touched  or  felt  by  the  sense  of 
touch.  '  They  (women)  being  created  to  be 
both  tractable  and  tactable.'    Mwnnger. 

TaoUc  (tak'tik),  n.    System  of  tacUcs. 

It  seems  more  important  to  keep  in  Tiew  the  gen- 
eral tnrtic  on  which  its  leader  was  prepared  with 
confidence  to  meet  so  unequal  a  force.  It  was  the 
same  that  Wallace  had  practically  Uught.  and  it  had 
just  recently  helped  the  Flemii^  to  their  victory 
of  CourtraL  y.  H.  Burton. 

Tactic, TaottoaKtak'tik.tak'tikalXa.  [See 
Tactics.)  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  military 
and  naval  dispositions  for  battle,  evolutions. 


&Q.—Taciieal  point  (mUit),  any  point  of  a 
field  of  battle  which  may  impede  the  ad- 
vance of  an  enemy  to  one's  attack,  or  may 
facilitate  the  advance  of  one's  army  to  at- 
tack the  enemy. 

Tactically  (tak'tik-al-U),  adv.  In  a  tactical 
manner;  according  to  tactics. 
Tactlclail  (tak-tish'anX  n.  One  versed  in 
tactics;  an  adroit  manager  or  contriver. 
TaetlOt  (tak'tiks),  n.  [fr.  taetique.  Or.  tak- 
tikoe,  fit  for  ordering  or  arranging,  hi  tak- 
tiki  {techni,  art),  the  art  of  drawing  up  sol- 
diers in  array,  from  tateH,  tax6,  to  arrange, 
put  in  order.  1  1.  The  science  and  art  of 
disposing  military  and  naval  forces  in  order 
for  battle,  of  manceuvringf  them  in  presence 
of  the  enemy  or  within  the  range  of  his 
fire,  and  performing  military  and  naval 
evolutions.  That  branch  which  relates  to 
land  forces  is  termed  military  tactics,  and 
that  which  relates  to  naval  forces,  natxU 
tactict.  The  first  treats  of  the  mode  of  dis- 
posing troops  for  battle,  of  directing  them 
during  its  continuance,  the  conduct  of  a 
retreat)  and  the  exercises,  arms,  &c.,  neces- 
sary to  fit  troops  for  action;  and  the  latter 
treats  of  the  art  of  arranging  fleets  or  squad- 
rons in  such  an  order  or  disposition  as  may 
be  most  convenient  for  attacking  the  enemy, 
defending  themselves,  or  of  retreating  with 
the  greatest  advantage.  See  Strateqt.— 
Orand  taotiea  comprenends  everything  that 
relates  to  the  order,  formation,  and  dispo- 
sition of  armies,  their  encampments,  ^^— 
Elementary  tactict  comprehends  the  drill- 
ing and  formation  of  soldiers,  and  all  Uie 
modes  of  training  them  for  acUon.— 2.1  The 
art  of  inventing  and  making  machines  for 
throwing  darts,  arrows,  stones,  and  other 
missile  weapons. 

Tactile  (tar  tnx  a.  [Fr.  taetOe,  from  L.  toe- 
tilit,  from  tango,  to  touch.]  Capable  of 
bei^  touched  or  felt;  perceptible  by  touch; 

At  this  proud  yielding  word. 
She  on  the  scene  her  taeti/e  sweets  presented. 

Brnu.  a*  Fi. 
All  taetile  resistances  are  unconditionally  known  as 
co-existent  with  some  extension.  H.  Spencer. 

TaelUity  rtak-tU'i-UX  n.  L  The  sUte  of 
being  tactile;  tangibleneaa;  perceptibility 
by  touch.  —2.  Touchiness.    Sydmy  Smith, 

TactlnTarlaiLt(tak-tfai-vft'ri-an^n.  Ina^. 
the  inwiant  which,  equated  to  aero,  ex- 
presses the  condition  that  two  quantic 
curves  or  surfaces  touch  each  other. 

Taction  (tak'shonX  n.  [L.  tactio,  taetitionit, 
from  tango,  to  touch.]  1.  The  act  of  touch- 
ing; touch. 

They  neither  can  speak,  or  attend  to  the  discourses 
of  others,  without  being  roused  by  some  external 
tactMH.  Ckejterjtttd. 

2.  In  geom.  the  same  as  Tangeney  or  Touch- 

ing. 

TkctleM  (taktles).  a.    Destitute  of  tact 
Tactual  (tak'tfi-al),  a.    Pertaining  to  the 

sense  or  toe  organs  of  touch;  oonusting  hi 

or  derived  from  touch. 

Whether  visual  or  tactual,  every  perception  of  the 
space-attributes  of  body  Is  decomposable  into  per- 
ceptions of  relative  position.  H.  Sptnctr. 

In  tlie  lowest  organisms  we  have  a  kind  of  tactual 


sense  diffused  over  the  entire  body;  then,  throu»rh 
impressioos  from  without  and  their  correspondi 
adjustments,  special  portions  of  the  smface  oecoi 


>ntiing 
.  ecoiiie 

more  responsive  to  sUmuU  than  others. 

Pr^.  TyndaU. 

Tade,  Tald,  Tdd  (t&d,  tedX  n.  A  toad. 
(Scotch.] 

Tadoma  (ta-dor'na).  n.  [Etym.  unknown.] 
A  genus  of  ducks,  which  includes  the  shel- 
drake (7.  tmlpanser). 

Tadpole  (tad'pdl).  n.  [O.E.  taOM,  Prov.  E. 
and  Sc.  iade,  A  Sax.  tadie,  a  toad,  and  w>U, 
poll,  the  head.  Comp.  Prov.  S.  poUtwig, 
pMiwog,  poUhead,  8c.  powhead,  a  Udpole.] 
The  young  of  a  batrachfan  animal,  especially 
of  a  frog  in  its  first  state  from  the  spawn; 
a  porwigle.    See  Frog. 

TadpolddomCtad-pdrdumX  n.  The  tadpole 
state.    Kinoiley. 

Tadpole-iun  (tad'pdl-fishX  n.  A  somewhat 
rare  teleostean  fish,  of  the  genus  Raniceps, 
the  H  tri/ureatut,  belonging  to  the  bunily 
Oadidse.  It  is  about  1  foot  in  length,  and 
in  its  general  form  and  colour  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  imperfect  animal  from 
which  it  derives  its  name.  It  has  been 
taken  on  the  Scottish  coast,  and  also  on  the 
Cornish  and  Devon  coasts. 

Tae  (t&),  fi.    A  toe.    [Scotch.] 

Tae  (t4),  a.  [Scotch :  *=  ae,  one,  with  the 
t  of  the  old  neuter  article  that,  the.  ]  One : 
M,  the  tae  half  and  the  Uther^the  one  half 
and  the  other  (O.E.  that  one,  that  other). 


T^JtiX 


xae  (ta;,  pren.    TO.    laootcn.  1 

TBdium  (te'dl-umX  n.  [L.]  Weariness; 
iricsomeness.  See  TKDUnL—Tcedium  vitee, 
weariness  of  life;  ennui:  a  mental  disorder. 

Tael  (t&lX  n.  In  China,  a  denomination  of 
money  worth  about  Os.  sterling;  also,  a 
weight  of  11  OS. 

Ta'on  (tan).  The  poetical  contnustion  of 
Taken. 

Ta]lia(td'nl-aXn.  [L.  t«n»a,fromGr  (a»ma„ 
a  fillet  or  ribtion.l  1.  The  ti^womi,  a  genus* 
of  internal  parautes  (EntozoaX  S«e  i  apb- 
WORM.— 2.  In  arch,  the  fillet  or  band  which 
separates  the  Doric  frieie  from  the  archi- 
trave.—3.  In  turp.  a  ligature;  a  long  and  nar- 
row  ribbon.  —  Tcenia  hij^pocampi,  in  anaL 
the  plaited  edges  of  the  processes  of  the 
fomuc,  which  pass  into  the  inferior  comua 
of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.— Tcmia  temi- 
circularit,  a  white  line  running  In  the  groove 
between  the  optic  thalsmi  and  corpora 
striata. 

Tmilada  (td'ni-a-daX  n.  pi  An  order  of  in- 
ternal parasites  (Bntosoa).  sub-kingdom  An- 
nuloida,  class  Sooledda,  and  division  Platy- 
elmia;  the  ti4;>eiaonna  Called  also  Cet- 
toidea.    See  Tapbworm. 

Tmilold  (te'ni-oidX  a.  Ribboa-shaped;  re- 
sembling or  related  to  the  tapeworm  or  the 
Tttniada. 

T8Bnioidoa(t6-ni-oi'd^aXn.i>{.  Afamilvor 
intestinal  worms,  in  Cuvier's  classiflcation, 
of  which  the  genus  Tmiia  is  the  type. 

TSBnloidea  (t6-ni-oi'dd-«X  ^-P^  Same  a» 
Cepolidct. 

T»XliOI»terl8  (te-ni-op'tto-isX  n.  [Or.  tainia, 
a  ribbon.  Kadpterit,  afem.1  A  genus  of  fossil 
ferns,  with  broad  rlbbon-like  leaves,  found 
in  the  oolitic  series  of  Yorkshire  and  Scania. 

Ta^plnf  (til-e-pinsO>  ^  (Chinese,  Univer- 
sal Peace.]  One  of  a  body  of  very  formid- 
able rebels  who  first  appeared  in  Qiina  in 
1850.  The  tappings  were  not  suppressed 
till  1866,  and  theh*  suppression  was  effected 
with  English  assistance. 

Tkfel8path(tft'f el-spath),  n.  [O. ,  from  U^feL 
a  table,  and  tpath,  spar,  j  A  lamellar  mineral 
of  a  yellowish.gray  or  rose-white,  fonning 
masses  of  prisms  interlaced  in  the  gang, 
chiefly  lime  and  sUez. 

TiifBEita  (taf  fa-taX  n.    Same  as  Tafeta. 

Tafllurel,  n.    See  TArvnAiL. 

Taffeta,  Taffe^  (taf fe-u.  taf fe-ti),  n.  [Fr. 
taffetat,  It  tafeta,  from  Per.  U^ftah,  pp.  of 
verb  Ulftan,  to  Weave.]  A  name  given 
originally 'to  all  plain  silk  goods,  but  now 
become  a  generic  name  for  plain  silk,  groa 
de  Naples,  shot  silk,  glac^,  and  others.  The 
term  has  also  been  applied  to  mixed  fabrics 
of  silk  and  "mool  — Taffeta  phratet,  fine, 
smooth,  or  soft  phrases  or  speech,  as  op- 
posed to  homespun,  blunt,  plain  phrases  or 
speech.    S%aJir. 

Taffirall,  Tafferel  (taf riU.  taf e-reix  n.  [D. 
tafereel,  a  panel,  a  picture,  from  Unfel,  a 
table,  a  picture,  from  L.  taJtmla,  a  table  1 
Naut.  the  rail  over  the  heads  of  the  steni- 
thnbers,  extending  across  the  stem  from  one 
quarter-stanchion  to  the  other.  The  wonl 
seems  also  to  have  originally  meant  tht* 
upper  flat  part  of  a  ship's  stem,  and  to  have 
been  so  applied  because  this  part  la  ofteu 
omamentea  with  carving  or  a  painting. 
Young's  Nautical  Dictionary  gives  tafferel- 
rail  as  equivalent  to  taffrail 

A  ball  of  blue  flame  jpitched  upoo  the  kidglit  heads, 
and  then  came  bonfMBg  and  dsadng  aft  to  the  $aj^- 
rail.  Marryal. 

Tally  (tafll  n.  A  kind  of  candy  made  of 
sugar  or  molasses  boUed  down  and  poured 
out  in  shallow  pana    Written  also  Tf^. 

Tftfly  (taf  iX  n.  [Welsh  pron.  of  Daxy,  the 
familiar  form  of  David. J   A  Welshman. 

Tafla  (titli-aX  n.  [Ft.,  fhnn  MiOigr  tdf  fa,  a 
spirit  distilled  from  molassea]  A  variety 
of  rum  distilled  from  molasses. 

Tafllet  (taf i-letX  n.  A  figor  date  of  superior 
Qualil^  imported  from  TV^Urlt,  a  principa- 
lity of  Marocco. 

Ta|:  (tagX  n.  [A  word  which  appears  to  be 
a  Teutonic  form  of  tack;  Dan.  tag,  a  grasp, 
a  handle ;  Sw.  tagg,  a  point ;  loeL  taug.  a 
string,  a  cord.  See  Tack.]  1.  A  metaUic 
point  to  put  to  the  end  of  a  string;  aa,  the 
tag  of  a  lace.— 2.  Anything  hanging  looseW 
attached  or  affixed  to  another;  any  smau 
appendsge,as  to  an  article  of  dress;  a  direc- 
tion-card or  label  '  Footmen  in  their  tagt 
and  trimming.'  Diekent.  —  S.  The  and  or 
catchword  of  an  actor's  speech.— i.  8ome> 
thing  mean  and  paltry,  as  the  rabble. 

WiUyottbcace 
Before  the  Sv  returat 


J4te,  f»r,  fat.  fill;       me,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  move;     tabe.  tub,  b«ll;     oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc  abime;      S»  8c.  tey. 
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&  A  joong  ahaep  of  Um  flnt  year.  Also 
wTttlen  T«ir.— 6.  A  kind  of  ohild  s  pli^  in 
which  oo«  of  the  pUgren  ii  at  flnt  pitehad 
upon  to  nio  after  the  othart  and  enaearour 
lo  UMcb  or  tag  one  of  them,  on  which  the 
Dlajer  taned  takea  his  place  In  chaaing 
nim  and  the  othan.  Spelled  alio  Tmgg.  In 
Sootland  it  ia  called  Tig-lag  or  Tig. 
TWy  aB  plived  a«r  tlB  ttey  *v«  «dl  ««n>ed. 

'i^  {Um\jt.t  pryt  ft  pp.  tagged;  ppr.  (o^ 
g%i^.    L  To  fit  with  a  point;  aa,  to  tay  lace. 

AH  mjr  b«wd 
Was  tagg'd  vllk  Iqr  (Hages.  Ttmny^n. 

1  To  fli  cue  thing  to  another;  to  append;  to 
lack  or  join  on. 

Hit  cooitcotts  host 
T^r*  trcnr  wafoce  with  some  CiwninfrwonL 

I  Ww  w»  uth<M  monX  than  dds  «•  «cr  to  the  pre* 
MM  MDfy.  TiuMCkerojf. 

%  To  Join  or  fasten.— 4.  To  tip  or  toadi,  as 
to  the  game  of  tag. 

Tic  (^V  v*^  "I^  follow  cloaely  or  as  an 
appendage:  generally  with  nfier. 

ntff-baltk  n.    See  Tao-sori. 

TiMVtM  (laJ'et^l  n.  [From  Tage».  an 
BtraacangodfOanallyrepreeented  saabean- 
tifnl  jronta :  the  allnaion  ia  to  the  beauty  of 
Che  Aowen.]  A  genns  of  ihowr  annnali 
eolthrated  vnder  the  names  of  Ireneh  and 
African  niarlg(rfd8»  and  characterized  by 
oompoand  flowers,  inTolnere  simple,  com- 
poeed  of  fhre  bracts,  which  are  nnit^  into 
a  tube;  florets  of  the  ray,  fire  (in  some  cases 
Oiree  to  four),  persistent;  papons  of  fire 
eract  briatlea.  T.  pahUa  is  the  French 
autfigold,  of  which  many  Tarieties  are  cul- 
tivated, some  with  double  flowers  variegated 
with  gold  and  orange-brown.  T.  trttta,  the 
AlHeaa  marigold,  is  a  larger  plant  with 

^oohle  yellow  flowers. 

(tag'toXn.  L  One  who  tags  or  at- 
one thing  to  another ;  aa,  a  u^V'  o' 
(Familiar.]— 2.  Anything  i>ointed 
Uke  « tag.  '  Poreupinea'  snuul  taggen/  Cot- 
leu.  ~&  A  veiy  tlun  kind  of  tin-plate  used 
for  ooflln-plate  inscriptions  and  tops  of  um- 
breOaa. 

hgfeAlzm  (ti>a-rem).  n.  (Gael.,  an  echo.] 
A  mode  of  divination  praetiaed  among  the 
HighiandTa.  A  petaon  wrapped  in  a  fk'esh 
bollock's  skin  waa  laid  down  alone  at  the 
bottom  of  A  watOTfall  or  precipice,  or  other 
VIM  plae«.  Here  he  revolved  anv  onestion 
pity  used ;  and  whatever  his  eialted  imagi- 
nattoD  saggested  waa  accepted  aa  the  re- 
faiapirtd  by  the  spirits  of  the  place. 


_^  ^  Last  evenine-tkle 

or  chat  dread  kbd  which  amit  not  b« 

Tile  T^ifMMirm  catted ;  bjr  which.  aCw. 

Oor  #ra  ftwiaaw  the  ereno  of  wmr.  S^  tr.  Satt. 


htntkm  of  palli 
shisvea  ia  a  flss<l 


n.    AUttletag. 
fk  [It]    A  partioQlar  eom- 
eys,  consisting  of  a  set  of 
vsa  ia  aflssd  block  and  another  set  in 
aM>val4e  bloek  to  which  the  wei^t  is 


t)MttMOtlAa(Uri-ik-kA^ahUnX    SeeTAU- 


(tU-yd^X  Ik     An  overcoat:  so 
Cram  m  calabrated  Italian  family  of 
laocen.  *  His  taglioni  or  com- 
etmL'    Sit  W.  SeotL 
1te4ocikt(taglokXi»>    An  entangled  lock; 
•a  alMock.  ^ars». 

TBg-ng  (tag'ntfX  *^  ^  ^*<™  applied  to  the 
III  ■  ast  clasa  ofpeople;  the  nbble:  often 
ampUlled  toto  tmgrag  Ofid  bobtaO,    Called 


paapla  dU  aec  dap  Mia.  sad  Mu 


If 


I  •»  BO  true 


dap  Mokaa 

I  duplaaaed  then, 

^  T)iC-b«tt  (lag^  laglMlCX  n.  A 
in  sheep  in  which  the  Mil  becomes 
'  and  adhersa  to  the  wool  in  con- 
of  diarrhoM. 

(lartAlV  a.    L  A  worm  having  ito 
difcrsut  colour  from  the  body. 
~1  An  onhanger ;  a  pMaaite;  a 
a  dependant 
(Cae^fl-a).  n,     PhyUlephat  maero- 
r;  tlie  Fanama  name  for  the  palm  which 
the  vmuble  ivory.  See  itokt-nvt. 
_  (tag'n-aaX  «l   Pt^nmyt  pUauritta, 

thm  ftftag-eqnirrel  of  India.  See  PmoifTS. 
Tl^MWiim  (fag  iiriirtfi)  n.  The  white- 
llpaed  pecjcaiy  (DieotyUt  UUHattu),  a  mam- 
mJ  of  the  order  Ungulata.  family  Suid». 
laJteWtlng  Paragnay  and  adiacent  dtotricta. 
It  is  nncat  deetmctive  to  tne  maize  crops 
ami  cnUfvated  graaa.    See  PlOGART. 


Tgl(|aA(t&'fflX«.t  [Scotch.  Allied  to  ((Vl 
1.  To  detain;  to  impede :  to  hinder.— £.  To 
fatigue;  to  weary.    Sir  W.  SeotL 

Tail  (tali  n.  [A.  Sax.  tmgel,  tcogl  IceL  tagh 
LO.  and  Sw.  tagtl^  O.H.O.  tagaU  The  ori- 
ginal meaning  was  hair,  aa  seen  from  Ooth. 
lagl,  hair.]  I.  That  part  of  an  animal  con- 
sisting of  the  tennination  of  the  spinal  at 
vertebral  column,  and  terminating  Its  body 
behind,  the  term  including  also  any  natural 
covering  or  appendage  of  this  part,  as  hair 
or  feathers.  In  many  quadrupeds  the  tail 
is  a  muscular  shoot  or  projection  covered 
with  skin  and  hair  hanging  loose  from  the 
extremity  of  the  vertebra,  in  birds  the  tail 
eonsiats  of  f  eathera  or  is  covered  with  them, 
and  servaa  to  aaaiat  in  directing  their  flight. 
In  fishes  the  tail  is  usually  formed  by  a  gra- 
dual tapering  of  the  body,  ending  in  a  fln 
called  the  caudal  fln,  which  is  always  set 
vertically  at  the  extremity  of  the  spine,  so 
as  to  work  from  side  to  side,  forming  the 
chief  organ  of  lyrogression.— 2.  The  taU  of  a 
hone  mounted  on  a  lance,  and  need  as  a 
standard  of  rank  and  honour  among  the 
Turks  and  other  eastern  nations.  The  three 
grades  of  nashas  are  dtstinguished  by  the 
number  of  tails  borne  on  their  standards, 
three  being  allotted  to  the  highest  digni- 
taries or  viziers,  two  to  the  governors  of 
the  more  impcniant  provincea,  and  one  to 
the  sanjaks  or  governors  of  Iom  important 
provincea.— 8.  The  hinder,  lower,  back,  or 
infMor  part  of  a  thing,  as  opposed  to  the 
head,  the  chief  or  superior  pari 

And  the  Ijord  thai  oiake  thee  the  head  and  sot 
the  tmii.  Dent  xxviii.  ty 

4.  Any  long  terminal  appendaoe;  anything 
that  from  ita  ahape  or  poution  resem- 
bles the  tail  of  an  animal,  as  (a)  in  frot 
a  down/ or  ftethery  appendage  to  certain 
aeeda,  nmned  of  tlM  permanent  elongated 
style;  also^  any  elongated  flexible  terminal 
partk  aa  a  peduncle  or  petiole,  (b)  That  ten- 
don of  a  mnade  which  is  fixed  to  the  movable 
pari  (e)  The  part  of  a  musical  note,  aa  a 
minim  or  orotchet,  which  runs  perpendicu- 
larly upward  or  downward  from  the  head 
or  body;  the  stem,  (d)  NauL  a  strap  con- 
nected with  a  block,  by  which  it  may  be 
secured  to  a  rope,  spar,  or  the  like.  <«)  In 
aroA.  the  bottom  or  lower  part  of  a  member 
or  part,  as  a  aUte  or  tile.  (/)  In  attnm.  a 
luminous  train  extending  from  the  nucleus 
or  body  of  a  comet  often  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  nsuallv  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  the  sun.— 6.  A  train  or  body  of  followers 
or  attendants.    B.  Jonton. 

*Ahl . . .  if  you  Saxon  Duhih^wasid  (EagU^  gentle- 
men) mw  but  tha  Chief  with  Ms  Mtf  on  r  *Withhis 
tetf  on  I' echoed  Edward  in  looMWrarfM.  'Yes— 
tiMt  is  with  all  hi*  usual  foUoweia  wJien  ne  visits  those 
of  the  same  rank.'  Sir  IT.  Scott, 

Qi  The  side  of  a  coin  opposite  to  that  which 
bears  the  head  or  elBar ;  the  reverse :  used 
chiefiy  in  the  expreiwon  'heads  or  taiU,* 
when  a  coin  is  tossed  up  or  spun  round  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  some  point  by  the 
side  turned  up  when  it  falls.— 7.  The  final 
portion  of  what  takes  place  or  has  duration; 
as,  to  come  in  at  the  taU  of  an  entertain- 
ment; the  tail  of  a  storm.  [CoUoa.]— &  In 
fti*y.  a  portion  of  an  inciil<m  at  its  begin- 
ning or  end,  which  does  not  go  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  skin,  and  Is  more 
painful  than  a  complete  indsion.  Galled 
also  Taainj/.— 9.  p<.  Tailings.  SeeTAlUNO, 
L—Tail  qf  Uu  tye,  the  outer  comer  of  the 
eve:  used  generally  when  referring  to  a 
stolen  secret  glance.    [CoUoq.] 

Mks  L.  noticed  this  o«t  of  the  tei/ VA#r  4nv. 

Dtcitmr. 
—Tail  qf  a  lock,  on  a  canal,  the  lower  end 
or  entrance  into  the  lower  pond.— 7a»Z  qf 
the  trertehei,  in  fort  the  poet  where  the 
besiegers  b«^  to  break  ground  and  cover 
themselves  from  the  fire  of  the  defenders  of 
theplace  in  advancing  the  lines  of  approach. 
"To  turn  taQ,  to  run  away;  to  flee;  to  shirk 
an  encounter. 

Would  she  turn  tmit  to  tlie  heron,  and  fly  qtilte 
out  another  way ;  but  all  was  to  return  In  a  h^er 
pitch.  Sir  P.  Stdm^. 

—With  one'i  tail  between  vmfe  lege,  with  a 
cowed  or  abject  air  or  look,  like  that  of  a 
beaten  cur;  having  a  humiliated  I4>pear- 
pearance.    (Colloq] 

He  came  out  mCA  Ai^r  tail  tttmntn  his  Ugs. 

C»mkiUMat. 

Tftll  (tilX  e.k  To  follow,  droop,  or  hang 
like  a  tail— 7o  taH  up  and  down  the  itream 
(naut.Y  to  swing  up  and  down  with  the  tide: 
said  of  a  ship  at  anchor  in  a  river.— To  tail 
cf,  to  fall  behind,  aa  in  the  hunting  field. 
(Sporting  slang.] 


Tgil(tilXv.t    1.  To  pull  by  the  tail 

The  cooouering  foe  they  soon  assailed. 

First  Tnula  sUved  and  Cerdoa  taii*dt 

Until  their  mastilTs  loosed  thdr  hold.    Httdibrms. 

2.  t  To  follow  or  hang  to,  like  a  tall;  to  bo 
intimately  attached  to.  as  something  which 
cannot  be  easily  got  quit  of. 

Neverthdesa  his  bond  of  two  thousand  ponnd» 
wherewith  he  was  tailed  continued  uncancelled,  and 
WM  called  on  the  next  Pariiament  FutUr. 

—To  taU  in,  in  carp,  to  fasten  by  one  of 
the  ends  into  a  wall  or  any  support;  as,  ta 
taH  in  a  timber. 

Tall  (tiUX  »•  [O.Fr.,  a  cutting,  from  Fr. 
tailler,  to  cut  Seen  also  in  entaH,  detail, 
retail]  In  law,  limitation;  abridgment.— 
Betate  taU,  or  estate  in  taU,  a  freehold  of 
inheritance  limited  to  a  person  and  the 
heirs  of  his  body,  general  or  special,  male 
or  female.    Bee  Entail. 

Tkllimt  Talliacet  (tal'ij,  tal'i-l^).  n. 
[Fr.  taiUage,  from  tailler,  to  cut  off.  See 
Rbtail.]  Lit  a  portion  cut  out  of  a  whole: 
a  shmre;  a  share  of  a  man's  substance  paid 
away  by  way  of  tribute;  hence,  a  tax  or  toll. 

Tail-blOCkTtU'blokXn.  .ATatitasingle block 
having  a  short  piece  of  rope  attached  to  it 
bv  wtuch  it  may  be  fastened  to  any  object 
at  pleasure. 

Tgil-hoard  CUd'bSrd),  n.  The  board  at  the 
hinder  end  of  a  cart  or  wagon  which  can 
be  removed  or  let  down  for  convenience  in 
unloading. 

IW-OOal  (tU'kdt),  n.  A  coat  with  taiU;  a 
dross  roit 

Tail-drain  (tftl'drinl  n.  A  drain  forming 
a  receptacle  for  all  fihe  water  that  runs  out 
of  the  other  drains  of  a  field  or  meadow. 

Tailed (t&ld).  a.  Havinga taU;  as,  snouted 
and  taued  like  a  boar.  Frequentiy  used  in 
forming  compounds;  as,  long-Caifed  crusta- 
ceans; ttX'taUed  sheep. 

Tail-Mld  (til'end),  n.  The  latter  end;  the 
termination.  'The  taH-^nd  of  a  shower.' 
IF.  Blaek. 

Tailing  (tillngXn.  l.In6«fld{n^,thepartof 
a  projecting  stone  or  brick  inserted  into  a 
wall— 1  In  euro,  same  as  TaU,  &— 3.  pL  The 
lighter  parte  of  grain  blown  to  one  end  of 
the  heap  in  winnowing.  [Local }— 4.  nL  The 
refuse  part  of  the  stamiwd  ore  thrown  behind 
the  tail  of  the  buddle  or  washing  apparatus, 
and  which  is  dressed  a  second  time  to  secure 
whatever  metal  might  still  remain  in  it. 
Cidled  also  Taile. 

TalHflfert  (tftl'l^-«iX  n.  [See  tailub,  Tal- 
LAOI.J  A  collector  of  taxes.    Chaucer, 

Taflle  (tux  ^  t^"  fi^m  toilZer.  to  cut  See 
Tailob.]  Lt  a  tally;  an  account  scored  on 
a  piece  of  wood.  Cmivcer.— 2.  In  old  .PVencA 
low,  a  tax,  tallaffe,  or  subsidy ;  any  imposi- 
tion levied  by  the  Idng  or  any  other  lord 
on  his  snbjecia.— a  InMng.  law,  the  fee  or 
holding  which  is  opposite  to  fee  simple. 

TaUU  Is  thus  called  because  It  is  to  niaoed  or 
pared  that  it  is  not  in  his  free  power  to  be  disposed 
of  who  owns  it ;  but  it  b  by  the  fint  fairer  cut  or  diridcd 
from  all  other  and  tied  to  the  issue  of  the  donee. 

CrwtU 

TaUlMfl  (tftHes),  a.  Having  no  tail;  desti- 
tute of  a  tail. 

In  the  Isle  of  Maa  we  hare  S  tetfte^  Und  of  cat 

H.  Spencer. 

TaflUa  (t&m  n.    Same  aa  TatZzis. 

Tailor  (t&lftr),  n.  [Fr.  taiUswr,  from  tailler, 
to  cut,  from  a  L.  form  taleare,  to  cut  from 
talea,  a  rod.  See  Bktail.]  1.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  cut  out  and  make  chiefly 
men^  outer  clothing,  as  coats,  vests,  trou- 
sers, Ac.,  but  sometimes  also  to  fashion  the 
heavier  and  stronger  female  outer  garments, 
as  jackets,  Ac  Formerly  the  tailor  seems 
to  have  been  more  extensively  employed  in 
making  female  articlea  of  dress. 

Come,  tmHar,  let  us  see  these  oraamentt. 
Lay  forth  the  gown.  SMak. 

2.  A  name  given  in  the  United  States  to  a 

fish  resembUng  the  shad,  but  inferior  to  it 

in  size  and  flavour. 

Tailor  (t&a^rX  v.i    l.  To  practise  making 

men's  dothea.— 8.  To  deal  with  tailors,  as 

for  clothing. 

You  have  not  bunted  or  gambled  or  tnilortd  much. 

Macmitiau's  Mag. 

Tailor-Urd  (UlArMrd).  n.    A  bird  of  the 

genus  OrthotomuB  (0.  longieaudu$),  family 
ylviadn,  having  a  long,  graduated  tail,  the 
feathers  of  which  are  narrow.  Theae  birds 
construct  their  nests  at  the  extremitv  of  a 
twig,  taking  one  large  or  two  small  leaves 
and  sewing  tiieir  edges  together,  u»lng  the 
bill  as  a  needle  and  vegetable  fibre  aa 
thread.  Within  the  hollow  thus  made  a 
downy  substance,  sometimes  mixed  with 
feathers,  is  placed  to  receive  the  eggs.  They 


«h.  Sc  loek;     g,  go\     j,/ob;     t,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     TB.  (Aen;  th,  tUn;     w.  tvig;    wh,  wh\g;   sh,  amre.— See  KIT. 
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are  nativea  of  India  and  the  Indian  Archi- 
pdago.  The  Sylvia  eistieolOt  common  in 
▼arions  parts  of  Italy,  constructs  its  nest  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  is  also  called  the 
tailor-bird. 

TldloreM(t&lte-es),n.  A  female  who  makes 
garments  for  men. 

Tall -piece  (tal'p^sX  n.  A  piece  forming  a 
tail;  a  piece *at  the  end;  an  kppendage; 
sjpeciflcaJly.  (a)  a  small  cut  or  ornamental 
design  placed  at  the  end  of  a  chapter  or 
section  in  a  book  as  an  ornamental  ending 
of  a  page.  ^)  A  somewhat  triangular-shaped 
piece  of  wood  (generally  ebony)  attached  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  body  of  an  instrument 
of  the  Yiolin  kind.  The  broad  end  is  pierced 
with  holes,  in  which  the  strings  are  fas- 
tened. 

TaU-raoe  (UU'HmX  n.  The  stream  of  water 
which  runs  from  the  mill  after  it  has  been 
applied  to  produce  the  motion  of  the  wheel 

Tuls-cominon  (t4U'kom-monX  ti.  In 
mtntna,  washed  lead  ore. 

TaU-fiook  (t&l'stokX  n.  The  support.  In  a 
lathe,  bearing  up  the  tail-screw  and  adjust- 
able centre,  in  contradistinction  to  the  head- 
ttoek.  which  supports  the  mandrel 

Xail-trlmmer  (tal'trim-«r).  n.  In  building, 
a  trimmer  next  to  the  wall  into  which  the 
ends  of  joists  are  fastened  to  avoid  flues. 

T^-yalve  (t&l'valv),  n.  Sune  as  Sntfting- 
valve  (which  see). 

Tall-vice  (tal'vls).  n.  A  small  hand-vice 
with  a  tail  or  handle  to  hold  it  by. 

Tall-water  (t&l'wa-t6r),  n.  The  water  flow- 
ing  from  the  buckets  of  a  water-wheel  in 
motion. 

TUlUe,  TUMe  (tum  n.  [Fr.  taiUer,  to 
cut  off.  See  Tailob.1  In  SeoU  law,  an  old 
term  to  denote  a  deed  creating  an  entailed 

TaiMe,  Tall3re  (turn  v.t  To  entaU ;  as, 
to  tailzie  an  estate  or  lands.    [Scotch.] 

Tain  (tAnX  n.  [O.E.  Uine,  Uyne,  a  thin 
plate,  L.  tamia,  a  band,  a  fillet.]  A  thin 
tin-plate;  tin-foil  for  mirrors.    Simmmida. 

Taint  (tant]^  v.t.  [O.Fr.  taindre,  pp.  taiiU; 
Mod.Fr.  tetfkfre,  teint;  from  L.  tingere,  to 
wet  or  moisten,  whence  also  tinae,  attaint, 
tincture,  tint]  1.  To  imbue  or  impregnate 
with  something  odious,  noxious,  or  poison- 
ous; to  infect;  to  poison;  as,  putrid  sub- 
stances taint  the  air.  'And  human  cam^se 
taints  the  dreadful  shore.'  Pope.— 2.  To 
corrupt)  as  by  incipient  putrefaction;  as, 
tainted  meat.— &  To  stain;  to  sully;  to 
pollute;  to  tarnish.  'TaitUed  with  the  said 
murder.'   HcUand. 

We  come  not  by  the  way  of  accusatioa 
To  t»i$a  that  hoooor  erery  good  tongue  Uetscs. 

ShaM. 

4.t  To  attaint  See  Attaint.— Stm.  To 
corrupt,  infect,  contaminate,  defile,  i>ol- 
lute,  vitiate,  poison. 
Taint  (t&ntX  «.i  L  To  be  infected  or  cor- 
rupted; to  be  touched  with  something  cor- 
rupting. 

I  cannot  taifit  with  fear.  ShaJt. 

2.  To  be  affected  with  incipient  putrefac- 
tion: as,  meat  soon  tainU  in  warm  weather. 
Taint  (tAnt).  n.  L  Something  that  infects 
or  contaminates;  vitiating  or  corrupting  in- 
fluence; infection;  corruption. 

ir  this  be  a  Mnt  which  so  universally  infects  man- 
kind the  greater  care  should  be  taken  to  lay  it  open 
under  its  own  name.  Locke. 

He  had  inherited  from  his  parents  a  scrofulous 
taint,  which  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  medicine  to 
remove.  Mataulay. 

2.  A  Stain;  a  spot;  a  blemish  on  reputation. 

Nor  I 

Unspeak  mine  own  deuaction ;  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  1  laid  upon  myself.    Shak. 

8.t  Colour;  hue;  tinge.    'Face  rose-hued. 
cherry-red.  with  a  silver  taint  like  a  lily.' 
Oreene. — 4.  A  kind  of  spider  of  a  red  colour 
common  in  summer.    Sir  T.  Broume. 
Taint t  (tAnt).  a.   Tainted;  touched;  imbued. 

A  pure  unspotted  heart. 
Never  yet  taint  with  love.  I  send  the  king.   SM/tk. 

Taint  t  (t&ntX  n.  [Perhaps  from  Fr.  tenter, 
L.  tentare,  to  try.  See  Tempt.]  1.  Trial; 
proof.— 2.  A  trial  of  a  lance;  an  injury  to  a 
lance  without  breaking  it— &  A  thrust  of  a 
lance  which  fails  of  its  effect;  a  breaking  a 
lance  in  an  encounter  in  an  nnknightly  or 
unscientific  manner. 

This  taint  he  followed  with  his  sword  drawn  from 
a  silver  sheath.  Cka/man. 

Taint t  (t&nty.  v.t  [See  above.]  To  make 
an  ineffectual  thrust  with  a  lance. 

Taint  t  (tAnt),  V  t.  1.  To  injure,  as  a  lance, 
without  breaking.  —2.  To  break,  as  a  lance. 


in  an  nnknightly  or  unskilful  manner;  to 
make  trial  or  proof,  as  of  a  lance  or  staff. 

I  have 
A  stair  to  taint,  and  bravely  save  the  splinters. 
If  it  break  in  the  encounter.  Mtusingtr. 

Taintleas  (tantles),  a.  Ftee  from  taint  or 
infection;  pure.    SvaiSt 

Taintlessly  (t&nt'lea-liX  odv.  Without 
taint 

Talntnre  (tAn'tOr),  n.  [Fr.  tainture,  L.  tine- 
twra.  See  Taint.]  Taint;  tinge;  defile- 
ment; stain;  q>ot    [Bare.] 

Peace,  if  it  may  be, 
Without  the  too  much  taittture  of  the  honour. 

Btau.  &■  Ft. 

Taint-wonn  (tAnt'w6rmX  n-  A  worm  that 
taints;  a  destructive  parasitic  worm. 

As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose 
Or  taint^wortn  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze. 

MiUon, 
Talrge(tArjX  V.t.    [Scotch.]    A  targe. 
Talxn  (tAmX  fk    A  tarn.    OAtridge. 
TalBCh  (tAs6hX  n.    [Gael]   The  voice  of  a 
person  about  to  die  heard  in  the  person's 
absence. 

Some  women  .  .  .  said  to  him  they  had  heard 
two  tmiscks,  that  is,  two  voices  of  persons  about  to 
die;  and  what  was  remarkable,  one  of  them  was  an 
English  taisch,  which  tliey  never  heard  before. 

BcswtlL 

Tftlt  (tAtX  n.  [Icel  teste,  shreds,  tata,  to 
tease  or  pick  wool ;  Sw.  taatte,  a  portion  of 
lint  or  wool]  A  small  portion  of  anything 
consisting  of  fibres  or  the  like ;  as,  a  tait  of 
wool;  a  tait  of  hay.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 
Written  also  TtUe. 

TftlTert  (ta'vertX  a.    See  Tayert. 

Taja9Q,  Tajassu  (ta-jA'sa,  to-jas'^x  n. 

Dieotylee  torquatue,  or  peccary,  a  species  of 
pig  inhabiting  the  eastern  nde  of  South 
America.  See  Peooart. 
Take(tAkX  v.t.  pret  took;  ppr.  taking:  pp. 
taken.  [A  Scandinavian  word :  loel  y>ret. 
tOk,  pp.  tekinn)  and  O.  Sw.  taka.  Mod.  Sw. 
toga,  Dan.  tage,  to  take,  to  seize,  &c. ;  allied 
to  Ooth.  Mitan,  to  touch;  tackU  is  from 
same  stem.  The  Anglo-Saxon  word  to  take 
was  niman.  According  to  some  authorities 
from  a  root  tag,  seen  in  L.  tango,  taetum,  to 
touch  (whence  tangible,  tact,  &c.).\  1.  To 
receive  or  accept,  as  something  offered:  cor- 
relative to  give,  and  opposed  to  rt^futc  or 
rejeU. 

Take  what  he  gives,  since  to  rebd  is  vain.  Dryden. 
Ah,  takt  the  imperfect  gift  I  bring.      Tennyxon. 

2.  To  grasp  with  the  hand  or  with  any  instru- 
ment; to  get  into  one's  hold  or  possession; 
to  acquire  or  asstmie  possession  of;  to  lay 
hold  of;  to  seize;  to  grasp. 

I  ttpk  by  the  throat  the  drcnmdsed  dog. 
And  smote  him,  thus.  ISkak. 

8.  To  seize  or  lay  hold  of  and  remove;  to 
carry  off;  to  remove  in  general;  to  abstract; 
to  transfer :  viith  from,  off,  &Q.,  when  the 
person  or  place  is  mentioned ;  as,  to  take  a 
person's  goods  from  him. 

Then  shall  two  be  in  die  field;  the  one  shall  be 
taken,  and  the  other  left.  Mat  xxiv.  4a 

You  takt  my  house  when  yxM  do  takt  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house.  Shak. 

Those  we  love  first  are  taken  first.       Tennyson, 

4.  To  catch  suddenly,  as  by  artifice  or  sur- 
prise; to  catch  in  a  trap,  snare,  or  the  like; 
to  entn4>;  to  ensnare:  hence,  to  come  sud- 
denly or  unexpectedly  upon;  to  circumvent; 
to  surprise. 

I  have  ta'en  you  napping.  Shak. 

Takt  us  the  foaes,  the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the 
vines.  Cant  ii.  15. 

Men  in  their  loose  unguarded  hours  they  takt. 
Not  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  others  weak.  Ftft. 

6.  To  take  prisoner;  to  capture;  to  catch. 

Valentine,  if  he  be  ta'tn,  roust  die.  Shak. 

They  enterinsr  ...  on  every  side  slew  and  took 
three  hundred  Janizaries.  KnoUes. 

6.  To  obtain  possession  of  by  force  of  arms; 
to  cause  to  surrender  or  capitulate ;  to  con- 
ouer.  '  And,  like  a  Sinon,  take  another  Troy. ' 
Shak. — 7.  To  gain  or  secure  the  interest  or 
affection  of;  to  captivate;  to  charm;  to  de- 
light; to  please;  to  attract;  to  allure. 

Lust  not  after  her  beauty  in  thine  heart ;  neither  let 
her  takt  thee  with  her  eyelids.  Prov.  vi.  35. 

The  harmony    .    .    . 
Suspended  helU  and  took  with  ravishment 
The  thronging  audience.  Milton. 

There  was  a  something  in  those  half-seen  features 
^«  charm  in  the  very  shadow  that  hung  over  tlieir 
imagined  beauty — whith  took  roe  roore  than  all  the 
outsnioing  loveliness  of  her  companions.      Moore. 

&  To  understand  in  any  particular  sense  or 
manner;  to  comprehend;  to  apprehend. 

Why.  now  jrou  takt  me;  these  are  rites 
That  grace  love's  dajrs  and  crown  his  nights: 
These  are  the  motions  I  would  see.     S.  yonson. 


Give  them  one  simple  idea,  and  see  that  they  takt 
it  right  ahd  perfectly  comprehend  it  Lotkt. 

9.  To  receive  with  good  or  ill  win ;  to  be 
affected  favourably  or  unfavourably  by;  to 
feel  concerning.  '  Unless  I  ijook  all  patiently 
I  should  not  live.'  Skok,  '  How  eduE*  he  my 
death?'  Shak,  'Ton  must  not  take  my 
former  sharpness  ill'  S%air.— 10.  To  receive 
in  thought;  to  entertain  in  opinion;  to  look 
upon  as;  to  suppose;  to  regard;  to  consider; 
as,  thjs  I  take  to  be  his  motive :  often  with 
Sor. 

He  was  deceived,  and  so  took  that  for  virtue  and 
affection  which  was  nothing  but  vice  m  disguise. 

So  soft  his  tresses,  filTd  with  tricklii^  pearl. 
You'd  doubt  his  sex.  and  takt  yaimjor  a  giri.    Tialc 

11.  To  avail  one's  self  of;  to  employ;  to  use; 

to  occupy;  as,  to  take  preoauUon;  to  takt 

proper  measures;  to  tolre  the  necessary  steps 

to  secure  success;  to  take  counsel  or  advioe; 

to  taJto  warning. 

Takt  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat  or 
what  ye  shall  drmk.  '   Mat  vi.  35. 

This  man  alwajrs  takts  time,  and  ponders  things 
maturely  before  he  passes  his  Judgment      H  'atts. 

12.  To  render  necessary;  to  demand;  to  re- 
quire: frequently  used  impersonally  with  it; 
as,  it  takee  three  feet  to  make  ayard;  it  takee 
long  study  to  make  a  ripe  scholar:  it  takee  so 
much  cloth  to  make  a  coat  —IS.  'To  seize  on; 
to  catch;  not  to  let  slip;  not  to  neglect  '  We 
must  taJte  the  current  when  it  serves.'  Shak 
'Let's  (aire  the  instant  by  the  forward  top.' 
Shak.  'The  next  advantage  will  we  take 
throughly.'  5^ir.— 14.  To  choose  and  make 
one's  own;  to  select;  to  be  in  favour  of;  as, 
to  take  a  wife;  to  take  a  side.  '  I  take  thee 
for  wife.'    Shak 

The  nicest  eye  could  no  distinction  make 
Where  lay  the  advantage,  or  what  side  to  takt. 

Drydtn. 

16.  To  have  recourse  to;  to  betake  one's  self 

to;  to  turn  to;  as,  to  take  shelter;  to  take  a 

different  course. 

Tigers  and  lions  are  not  apt  to  takt  the  water. 

SirM.  HaU. 
Observing  still  the  motions  of  their  flight. 
What  course  they  took.  Drydtn. 

He  alone 
To  find  where  Adam  sheltered,  took  hb  way.  Mittan. 

16l  To  accept  the  promise,  declaration,  ooo- 
ditions,  ^to. ,  of ;  to  close  with ;  to  hold  respon- 
sible. 

Old  as  I  am,  I  tei»  thee  at  thy  word. 
And  will  to-morrow  thank  thee  with  my  sword. 

Hrydtn, 

17.  To  form;  to  fix;  to  adopt  '  Resolutions 
toAen  upon  full  debate.'  Ccarmdon.— 18.  To 
put  on;  to  assume;  to  pass  into. 

Takt  any  shape  but  that,  and  ay  irm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble.  Skak. 

19.  To  receive  and  swallow,  as  food  or  drink; 
asL  he  toJfcM  a  hearty  meal;  will  yon  taJbs  wine 
with  met  to  take  a  pill  or  draught 

This  b  the  fourteenth  day  that  ye  have  tarried  and 
continued  Casting,  having  taken  nothing.  Wherefew 
I  pray  you  to  ttutt  some  meat     Acts  asvil.  33,  y^ 

20.  To  copy;  to  delineate ;  to  draw:  as,  the  por> 

trait  or  landscape  was  beautifully  taken. 

Our  phoenix  queen  was  ponrtrayed  too  so  bright 
Beauty  alone  could  beauty  takt  so  right   Drydtn. 

21.  To  put  into  writing;  to  make  a  mark  or 
observation  or  memorandum  of;  to  note 
down;  as,  to  take  the  prisoner's  confesskm 
or  declaration ;  the  reporters  Coo4r  the  speech; 
to  fake  an  invent(M7;  to  take  a  note.— 22.  To 
seize;  to  attack;  to  testen  on;  to  smite;  to 
blast;  to  injure:  said  of  a  disease,  malignant 
infiuence,  or  the  Uke.  Shakspere  hsa  *  A  fit 
of  madness  tooir  him.'  '  Being  (a49ffn  with  the 
cramp.'  'Old  John  of  Gaunt  is  grievous 
sick,  suddenly  taken.*—  28.  To  catch;  to  be 
infected  or  seized  with;  as.  to  take  a  cold,  a 
fever,  ^to.  '  As  men  to4reaiseases  one  of  an- 
other.' iSfcoiL— 24.  To  receive,  as  any  temper 
or  diQMMition  of  mind;  to  experience;  to  in- 
dulge; to  feel;  to  enjoy;  as,  iShak\  'Take 
thou  no  scorn  to  wear  the  horn.'  '  fake  pa- 
tience.' '  Now  I  have  taken  heart  thou  van* 
ishest'  *Take  mercy  on  the  poor  sotila* 
*Take  comfort'  *I  should  take  a  di^e*> 
sure  against  you.' 

Few  are  so  wicked  as  to  takt  ddlght 

In  crimes  improfitable.  Dryden. 

Children  .  .  .  takt  a  pride  to  behave  theaw-ham 
prettily,  perceiving  themselves  esteeo^ed.      Locke. 

25.  To  bear  or  submit  to  without  ill-will  or 
resentment;  to  endure;  to  tolerate;  to  p«st 
up  with.  'Won't  you,  then,  take  a  jestr* 
Spectator. 

He  met  with  such  a  reception  as  those  eiily  itser^^ 
who  are  content  to  ttike  it  S^*^. 

28.  To  draw;  to  derive;  to  deduce. 
The  firm  belief  of  a  fbtnre  Judgment  is  the  aamot 


P&te,  fikr.  fat,  full;       m£.  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not.  mdve;       tfibe.  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       tt,  8c  abime;     J,  Sc  fsy. 
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fcvcibia  BOfdve  to  a  rood  life,  because  tmJken  from 
ttuk  cotukScnUon  <i  tne  moct  lasung  happiness  and 
umtay.  TUUUoh. 

tJ.  To  enter  into  poMeealon  of  by  hiring, 
rvntiog,  or  leajihig ;  as,  to  takt  a  home ;  to 
tak$  A  pew  or  a  box  for  the  year;  to  take  a 
fann.  — 2S.  To  conduct;  to  lead;  to  convey; 
to  traniport;  to  carry;  at.  to  take  one  home; 
be  vaa  taken  to  priaon;  to  be  taken  by  rail- 
way or  iteatner  to  London.  'Take  the 
atranovr  to  mi  home,  and  with  you  take 
the  chain.*  Shak.^29.  Not  to  refose  or 
balk  at;  to  leap;  to  clear;  ae,  that  hone  takee 
his  fences  or  his  ditchea  gallantly.  'To  cudgel 
yon  and  make  you  take  the  hatch.*  Shak.— 
30  To  place  one's  self  in;  to  occupy;  to  sit 
or  stand  in;  as,  take  your  places;  take  vour 
seata;  the  preaident  took  the  chair  at  eight 
3L  To  deal;  to  gire;  to  strike;  to  deliver, 
as  a  cnir  or  Mow.  *  I  will  take  thee  a  box 
on  the  ear.'  8hak.^Taket  with  the  sense 
of  do,  mal^t  produce,  obtain,  use,  dkc,  is 
often  coQpled  with  a  noun,  so  that  both 
are  equivalent  to  a  single  verb;  as,  to 
take  breath;  to  take  effect;  to  Uuce  hold; 
to  take  leave ;  to  take  the  liberty ;  to  (oJfee 
notioe;  and  the  like.— 7o  take  aback,  to 
■nrpriae  or  astoni^  especially  in  an  abrupt, 
disappointing,  and  unpleasant  way;  to  con- 
foond :  aa.  ms  impudence  Coo4r  me  fairly 
aback,— To  take  advantage  qf,  (a)  to  use 
any  advantage  offered  by;  to  nuuce  oppor- 
tone  use  of  and  profit  or  benefit  bv;  as, 
to  take  adeantoffe  qf  the  favouring  breeze 
or  of  the  fine  weather.  (6)  To  catch  or 
seise  tqr  sniprise  or  cunning ;  to  make  use 
of  favourable  circumstances  to  the  preju- 
dice of;  as,  to  take  the  advantage  qf  a  per- 
son's sood-ns^re,  weakness  confidence,  or 
the  like.  — To  take  adieu,  to  bid  adieu  or 
farewell;  to  take  leave.  'We  took  our  last 
adigu.'  Ten9tyeon*—To  take  aim,  to  direct 
the  eye  or  weapon;  to  aim. 

Capid  an  ana'd ;  a  certain  aim  he  t0ok 

At  a  bix  vestal  throned  by  the  west        SkaJk. 

—To  take  air,  to  be  divulged  or  made  public; 
to  become  known;  to  be  disclosed,  as  a  secret 

Tlw  cabaL  however,  began  to  tmA*  air  from  the 
laimifiiiii  iniiiinnin  Isninisirf  nffhnir  rnnrrrnrrl 

Sir  tV.  Sait. 

—To  take  the  air,  to  take  an  airina,  to  walk, 
drive,  or  stay  in  the  open  air  for  the  sake  of 
ibe  health. —To  take  arms,  or  take  up  arms, 
to  cooamenoe  war  or  hostilities.  '  To  take 
arwis  against  a  sea  of  troubles,  and.by  oppos- 
ing, end  them.*  Shak.— To  take  away,  to 
ranove;  to  set  aside;  to  make  an  end  ot 


If  v«  «siv  «««ty  coasdonsaesa  of  pleasure  and  pain 
li  wOl  be  hard  to  know  wherein  to  place  personal  iden- 
tky.  Locke. 

hy  jrovr  own  taw  I  imMe  jroor  life  temey.    Drydtn. 


— 7V»  ttfte  a  6a0,  in  cridfcef,  to  strike  or  dri ve  a 
ball  with  the  bat,  as  opposed  to  blocking,  or 
stopping  it»  or  the  like. 

He  blockad  the  doubtful  baHs,  missed  the  bad  ones. 
Mmk  Che  good  ooesi,  and  sent  thcin  flyinc  to  all  paru  of 
ihcftdd.  DitktHS. 

—To  late  ftrsotA,  to  stop,  as  ftom  labour  or 
exertion,  in  order  to  breathe  or  rest;  torest, 
or  recndt  one's  self  after  fatigue. 

I  proc— d  I  would  tak»  mbm  IraalA.   Bactn. 


-To  take  tare,  to  be  watchful,  vigilant,  or 
caxvfnl:  to  be  wary;  tobethou^tfulorcan- 
Unoa;  aa,  toko  eare  and  be  not  deoeived. — To 
*Btee«rf<tf.  to  have  the  charge  or  care  of;  to 
superintend;  to  keep  watch  over;  as,  to  take 
€tf  one's  health,  property,  or  children. 


Old  Mr.  LowndeL  the  fiuDoo«  secretary  of  the  Trea- 
■vy  im  ilw  rdKas  of  King  WitUam.  Queen  Ann,  and 
EieirC<a*ie  J -.used  to  say.  OaAr  car*  y  the  pence  and 
'  wfil  fttitfcefv^  themselves.  Cfustet^tld. 


—To  9aka  tkamae,  oronel'e  dkanee,  to  submit  to 
];  to  ran  the  risk.  'Ton  must  telceyotir 
Skak.    •  Wilt  lolrelAyeAanctf  with 
f  V    Shak.— To  take  down,  (a)  to  bring  or 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place  or  posi- 
,  to  conquer;  to  humble;  to  abase. 


their  mettle,  keep  them  lean  and  bate. 

Dfytieti, 
r  so  saucy  and  pragmatical  as 
should  be  glad  to  see  them  taMen  dawn. 

Addison. 

<i)  To  swallow;  as.  to  tdko  down  medidne. 
(«)  To  poll  down;  to  pull  to  pieces;  to  re- 
to  aeparate  parts:  as,  to  take  down  a 
a  clock,  or  the  like,  (d)  To  put  in 
writing ;  to  write  down ;  to  record ;  as,  to 
9mkm  domm^  a  sermon  in  shorthand ;  to  tolw 
a  vtsitor^s  address;  to  take  down  a 
statement— To  fa4r«  earth,  \n/oz- 
to  eecape  into  its  hole:  said  of  the 
ftfx;  bcnce./^-  to  hide  or  conceal  one's  sell 

and  sec  where  he  takes  earth. 
Sir  IT.  5Mff  . 


—To  take  effeet,  (a)  to  be  efllcadom;  to  have 
the  intended  or  natural  effect  or  influence; 
as,  the  poison  lock  egect  immediatoly.  (b) 
To  come  into  operation  or  action ;  as,  uie 
law  will  not  tain  effeci  till  next  year.— To 
toko  fareweU.  Same  as  To  take  adieu  or 
To  take  leave.  Temiyeon.— To  take  the  field, 
to  commence  the  operations  of  a  campaign; 
henco,  fig.  to  occupy  or  step  into  a  position 
of  activity,  as  an  opponent,  rivu,  com- 
petitor, and  the  like.  —  To  take  fire,  to  be- 
come ignited  or  inflamed;  to  begin  to  bum 
or  blaze;  hence, >^.  to  become  highly  ex- 
cited, as  with  anger,  love,  enthusiasm,  or 
other  strong  feeUng.— To  takefrom,{a)  to  re- 
move from.  (6)  To  subtract  or  deduct  from; 
as,  to  take  three  Jtom  six.— To  take  heart, 
to  become  brave,  courageous,  or  confident 

Footprints  that  perhaps  another,    .    .    . 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  sgain.     LoHg/ettaw. 

—To  take  to  heart,  to  be  keenly  or  deeply 
affected  by;  to  feel  sensibly;  as,  to  take  a 
reproach  or  disappointment  to  heart;  he 
fool:  the  disgraceful  exposure  so  much  Co 
heart  that  he  left  the  country.— To  tako 
heed,  to  be  careful  or  cautious.  '  Take  heed 
lest  passion  sway  thy  judgment '    MiUon. 

Take  heed  what  doom  against  yourself  you  give. 

Drj»teH. 
—To  take  heed  to,  to  attend  to  with  care. 

I  wiU  take  heed  te  my  ways,  that  I  sin  not  with  my 
tongue.  Fs.  xxsix.  i. 

— To  take  hold,  to  seixe;  to  graq;»;  to  obtain 
possession;  to  gain  control  or  power  over: 
followed  by  qf  before  the  object;  sometimes 
f  ormeriy  by  on. 
Pangs  and  sorrow  shall  take  heidefthem.  Is.  xiiL  8. 

Judgment  and  Justice  take  hoid  en  thee. 

Job  xxxvL  17. 
Horatio  .  .  .  will  not  let  belief  ^lotrAtfAfe/T  him. 

Shak. 
Nor  doth  the  general  care  Atl«A«/^Mt  me.     Shak. 

—To  take  horse,  to  mount  and  ride  a  horse 
or  horses. 
Then  Bnger  not,  my  lord ;  away,  take  horse.   Shak. 

—To  take  in,  (a)  to  receive,  admit,  or  bring 
into  one's  house,  company,  or  the  like;  to  en- 
tertain. 

I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  teok  me  in.  Mat  xxv.  35. 
Q>)  To  inclose,  fence,  or  reclaim,  as  land. 

Upon  the  sea<aast  are  parceb  of  land  that  would 
pay  well  for  the  taking  in.  iiertimer. 

SI  TO  encompass  or  embrace;  to  comprise; 
include;  to  comprehend. 

This  love  of  our  country  takes  in  our  families, 
friends,  and  acquaintance.  Addison. 

(d)  To  reduce  or  draw  into  a  less  compass; 
to  make  less  in  length  or  width;  to  con- 
tract; to  brail  or  furl,  as  a  saiL 

Mrs.  Stanhope  had  been  obliged  to  have  every 
one  of  her  drenes  taktn  in  from  the  effect  of  her 
journey.  Tretlope. 

\e)  To  give  admission  to;  to  allow  to  enter 
or  penetrate;  as,  a  leaky  diip  takee  in  water. 
C/)To  receive  into  the  mind  or  understand- 
ing; to  admit  the  truth  of;  as,  we  won't 
Uuco  that  story  in. 
Some  genius  can  take  in  a  long  train  of  proposi* 

{gyi  To  win  or  gain  by  conquest;  to  cap- 
ture. '  To  take  in  a  town  with  gentle  worda' 
Shak  'Mused  of  taking  Idngdoms  in.* 
Shak 

Should  a  great  beauty  resolve  to  take  me  in  with 
the  artillery  of  her  eyes,  it  would  be  as  vain  as  for  a 
Chief  to  set  upon  a  new-robbed  passenger. 

SuekiiHg. 
\)  To  circumvent;  to  ooxen;  to  cheat;  to 
Ive;  as,  he  waa  completely  taicen  in  by 
a  sharper.  [CoUoq.l  (i)  To  receive  regu- 
larly; to  be  a  subsmber  to»  as  a  newspaper 
orperiodicaL 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  in  two  French  pro- 
vincial newspapers.  IV.  Ceiiins. 

—To  take  in  hand,  to  undertake  to  manage; 
to  attempt  to  execute. 

Nothing  would  prosper  that  they  took  in  hand. 

Ciarendan. 

~~To  take  in  vain,  to  use  or  utter  unneces- 
sarily, carelessly,  or  profanely,  as  an  oath. 

Thou  Shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
in  vain.  Ea.  xx.  7. 

—To  take  leave,  (a)  to  bid  farewell;  to  de- 
part 

But  how  to  take  last  leave  of  all  I  lovedt 

Tennysen. 

(6)  To  permit  to  one's  self;  to  use  a  certidn 
degree  of  license  or  liberty;  as,  I  take  leave 
to  deny  that  ~To  take  the  liberty  qf,  to  take 
libertiee  with.  See  LiBBRTT.— To  take  no- 
tice, (a)  to  regard  or  observe  with  atten- 
tion ;  to  watch  carefully;  to  give  some  at- 
tention to.    (6)  To  show  by  some  act  that 


deoeii 
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observation  is  made;  to  make  remark;  to 
mention. 

He  ioek  netiee  to  his  friends  of  tfie  klng^  conduct. 

jfchnson. 

—To  take  oath,  to  swear  judicially  or  with 
solemnity.  'We  take  all  oath  of  secrecy.' 
Bacon,— To  take  oath  qf,  to  administer  an 
oath  to.  'She,  first  taking  an  oath  qf  them 
for  revenge.'  Shak.— To  take  of,  (a)  to  re- 
move or  Tift  from  the  surface,  outside  or 
top;  as,  to  take  off  the  clothes ;  to  take  off 
one's  hat  or  shoes.  (6)  To  remove  to  a  du- 
ferent  place;  to  carry  or  transfer  to  another 
place;  as,  take  off  the  prisoner  to  jail;  take 
yourself  off.  (e)  To  remove  or  put  an  end  to 
so  as  to  deprive  one  of.  '  Your  power  and 
your  command  is  taken  qf. '  Shak.  '  Whose 
life  she  had  ta'en  qf  by  poison. '  Shak  (d)  To 
put  to  death ;  to  kill ;  to  make  away  with. 
*  Whose' execution  takes  your  enemy  off.* 
Shak  (e)  To  invalidate;  to  lessen  or  weaken ; 
to  destroy. 

This  takes  not  <^  the  force  of  our  former  evidence. 

Stit/ifv^eet. 
To  deduct  from;  as.  this  sum  is  ta/wn  off 
lis  salary;  to  take  a  penny  off  the  Income- 

The  Justices  decreed  to  lake  eff^  halfpenny  In  a 
quart  from  the  price  of  ale.  Swift. 

(a)  To  withdraw;  to  withhold;  to  call  or 
ouraw  away. 

Keep  foreign  ideas  from  taking  ^our  minds  from 
Its  present  pursuit.  Locke. 

(A)  To  swallow;  to  drink  out  '  The  moment 
a  man  takes  off  his  glass.'  Locke.  (<)  To 
make  a  copy  of;  to  reproduce.  '  Tcke  off  all 
their  models  in  wood.'  Addison,  (j)  To 
mimic ;  to  imitete,  as  in  ridicule ;  to  per- 
sonate; to  caricature;  to  make  game  of:  as, 
the  mimic  takes  off  that  proud  strutting 
fellow  to  the  life,  {k)  To  purchase;  to  take 
in  trade. 

The  Spaniards  have  no  commodities  that  we  will 
take^  Locke. 

(2)  To  find  place  for;  to  dispose  of. 

Mote  arc  bred  scholars  than  preferments  can  take 
^.  Bacon. 

—To  take  on,  or  vpofn,  to  undertake  the 
charge,  performance,  responsibility.  ^,  of; 
to  assume;  to  appropriate;  to  bear. 

Ye  tal^  too  much  ttpon  you,  scdi^  ail  the  congre- 
gation are  hdly.  Num.  xvi.  3. 

The  office 
Becomes  a  woman  best;  111  takiK  upon  roe. 

Dryden. 
She  loves  me,  ev'n  to  suffer  for  my  sake ; 
And  on  herself  would  my  refusal  take.      Drydtn. 

—To  take  order,\  to  exerdse  authority;  to 
take  measures.  — To  take  order  toieA,t  to 
check;  to  restrain.  'He  was  taken  order 
with  before  it  came  to  that'  Bacon.  —To 
take  out,  (a)  to  remove  from  within  a  place, 
or  from  a  number  of  other  things;  as,  to  take 
an  invalid  oii<  for  a  walk;  to  tcke  one  oiit 
of  diflicultieSb  (p)  To  remove  by  cleansing 
or  the  like;  as,  to  take  out  a  stain,  a  blot»  or 
the  like,  (e)  To  put  away;  to  cause  to  be 
no  longer  operative ;  to  put  an  end  to;  as, 
to  take  the  pride  or  nonsense  oii<  of  a  young- 
ster; to  take  the  fighting  or  the  strength  out 
of  one ;  nmning  takes  the  wind  out  of  him. 

(d)  To  obtain  or  accept  as  an  equivalent;  as, 
be  took  the  amount  of  the  debt  out  in  goods. 

(e)  To  procure  for  one's  self;  to  get  drawn 
up  and  issued  for  <Hie's  own  use;  as.  to  (oJm 
out  a  patent,  a  sommons.  or  the  like.— To 
take  it  out  cf  a  person,  to  exact  or  compel 
satisfaction  or  an  equivalent  from  him;  as, 
he  pays  him  well,  but  takes  U  out  qf  him  In 
hai^  work ;  he  cheated  me,  but  I  (ooir  it 
out  qf  him  in  blows.  —  To  take  pains,  to 
use  all  one's  skill,  care,  and  the  like.— To 
take  part  in,  to  share;  to  partake  of;  as, 
take  part  in  our  rejoicing.— ToJbe  part  with, 
to  jom  or  unite  with.— 7V>  take  one's  part,  to 
espouse  one's  cause;  to  defend  one.  — To 
take  plaee,  (a)  to  happen;  to  come  to  pass; 
as,  the  event  took  place  a  week  ago;  the  per- 
formance takes  place  at  seven  aclock.  (6) 
To  have  effect:  to  prevail 

Where  arms  takeftaceeXL  other  pleas  are  vain. 

Dryden. 
—To  take  rootAa)  to  form  or  strike  a  root, 
as  a  plant  '  Unwholesome  weeds  take  root 
with  predom  flowers.'  Shak.  (6)  To  be- 
come firmly  fixed  or  esteblished.  '  I  have 
seen  the  foolish  taking  root*  Job  v.  8.— To 
take  stock.  See  Stock.— To  take  time,  (a) 
to  act  without  haste  or  hurry,  and  with  due 
deliberation;  hence,  to  be  in  no  haste  or 
excitement;  to  be  patient;  to  wait  with 
calmness;  as,  be  cautiom  and  take  time. 

(b)  To  require,  demand,  or  necessitete  a 
portion  or  period  of  time ;  as.  it  will  take 
some  Hme  to  learn  that.— To  take  tent,  to 
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tako  heed ;  to  be  careful  or  cantiotis.  Sir 
W.  Seott.—To  take  thouaht,  to  be  ■oUdtous 
oranzioiu.  '  ToJm  no  CmmffAi  for  your  life.' 
Hml  vL  26.-7*0  take  up,  (a)  to  lift;  to  raise. 
'  Tdlf  her  up  tonderly,  lift  her  with  care.' 
Hood,    (6)  To  obtain  on  credit. 

Men,  for  wmnt  of  doc  payment,  are  forced  to  laJt* 
ttp  tba  neriMwri—  of  Mfa  t  nhnott  double  ynluc. 

SiwifL 

(e)  To  begin. 

Tbejr  shall  tmke  *^  a  lamentation  for  thee. 

E<ek.  xxvL  17. 

(Q  To  bring  or  gather  together;  to  fasten  or 
•ind;  as,  to  tm  up  the  rarelled  threads. 
(«)  To  begin  where  another  left  off;  to  keep 
up  in  continuoos  succession. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail. 
The  moon  taJUs  uf  the  wondrous  tale. 

AddixoH. 
if)  To  preooenpx;  to  occujpy;  to  engross;  to 
engage;  to  employ.  'Beligion  take$  up  hia 
whole  time.'  Locke,  'The  place  is  taken 
tip  before.'  Dryden.  '  The  buildings  about 
took  up  the  whole  space.'  Sir  W.  Temple. 
*  Princes  were  taken  up  with  wars.'  Sir  W. 
Te%np^.  'An  artist  now  toJren  up  with  this 
invention.'  Additon.  (jjr)To  seize;  to  catch; 
to  arrest;  as,  to  take  up  a  thief  or  a  vaga- 
bond. 'I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them 
down.'  Shak.  (A)  To  answer  by  re]^t)of; 
to  reprimand. 

One  of  his  relations  took  him  uf  roundhr  for  stoop, 
ing  so  much  below  the  dignity  of  his  profes^on. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

(t)  To  eairy  on  or  manage;  to  undertake;  to 
onarge  one's  self  with:  as,  to  take  up  a 
friend's  cause  or  quarret  (j)  To  arrange  or 
settle;  to  bring  to  an  end. 

*  Let  him  let  the  matter  sUp.  and  111  give  Mm  my 
horse.'  .  .  .  'IhavehlshorsetoteifcrM/theqaarreL' 

Qc)  To  believe;  to  admit  'The  ancients 
fooir  up  experiments  on  credit'  Bacon.  (0 
To  enter  upon;  to  adopt  'Lewis  Baboon 
had  teJcen  up  the  trade  of  clothier.'  Ar- 
buthnot.  (m)  To  pay  and  receive ;  as,  to 
take  up  a  bill  or  note  at  the  bank.— 7o  take 
up  arme.  Same  as  To  take  arms.— To  take 
upon.  Same  as  To  take  on.— To  take  with, 
(a)  to  accept  or  have  as  a  companion;  as,  he 
took  his  brother  with  him  on  a  journey  or 
in  a  partnership,  (b)  To  be  clear  and  ex- 
plicit, as  with  another  person,  so  that  he 
can  follow  and  understand.  'Soft I  take  me 
with  vou.'  Shak. 
TakeCt&kXv-i.  l.Tomoveordirectthecourse; 
to  resort  to  or  to  attach  one's  self;  to  be- 
take one's  self;  as,  the  fox  being  hard 
pressed,  took  to  the  hedge. 

The  defluxloo  taJt&ig  to  his  breast,  wasted  his 
hmgs.  Bac0H. 

2.  To  gain  reception;  to  please;  as,  the  play 
will  not  take  unless  it  is  set  off  with  proper 
scenes. 

Each  wit  may  praise  It  for  his  own  dear  sake. 
And  hint  he  writ  It,  if  the  thing  should  tmke. 

Addison. 

3.  To  have  the  intended  or  natural  effect 
In  iropfcaskitts  from  mind  to  mind,  the  bnpressioo 

4.  To  catch;  to  fix  or  be  fixed;  as,  he  was 
inoculated,  but  the  infection  did  not  take. 

When  Aarna  AiAae*  and  openeth.  it  givcth  a  noise. 

Bacon. 

6.  To  admit  of  being  represented  in  a  photo- 

Giph;  to  admit  of  a  picture  being  made;  to 
ve  the  quality  of  being  capable  of  being 
EU^rapned;  to  have  the  quality  of  com- 
out;  as,  my  face  does  not  take  well.— ro 
o/ter,  (a)  to  learn  to  follow;  to  copy; 
to  imitate;  as,  he  taket  <^ft$r  a  good  put- 
tern,  (ft)  To  resemble;  as,  the  son  laJir<f«  c^ter 
his  father.— To  take /rom,  to  derogate  or 
detract  from. 

It  ta*ss  not>V«Mi  you  that  yoa  were  horn  with 
principles  of  generosity.  Dryt^n. 

—To  take  on,  (a)  to  be  violently  affected;  to 
grieve;  to  mourn;  to  fret;  as,  the  child 
takee  on  at  a  great  rate.  (6)  To  assume  a 
character;  to  act  a  part  '  1  take  not  on  me 
here  as  physician.'  Shak.— To  take  to,  (a)  to 
become  fond  of;  to  become  attached  to;  as, 
to  take  to  books;  to  take  to  evil  practices. 

If  he  does  but  take  to  you,  .  .  .  you  wiU  contract 
a  great  friendship  with  him.  H.  ft  alfolt. 

(6)  To  resort  to;  to  betake  ta 

Men  of  learning  who  take  to  business,  discharge  it 
generally  with  greater  honesty  than  men  of  the  world. 

Addison. 

—To  take  up,  (a)  to  stop. 

Sinners  at  last  taJke  up  and  settle  in  a  contempt  of 
all  religioa.  TdloUon. 

(6)f  To  reform. 

Thb  rational  thought  wrought  so  effectiutlly.  that 
it  made  him  taJkt  uf,  and  from  that  time  pruve  a  good 
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—To  take  up  with,  (a)  to  be  contented  to 
receive ;  to  receive  without  opposition ;  to 
put  up  with;  as,  to  take  up  with  jdain  tare. 

In  affairs  which  may  have  an  extensive  Influence 
on  our  future  happiaesa»  we  should  not  tatt  uf  with 
probabilities  WmtU. 

^  To  lodge  with;  to  dwell  with;  to  aModate 
with. 

Are  dogi  soch  dedrable  company  to  takt  1^  with  t 

South. 
—To  take  with,  to  please;  to  be  favourably 
regarded  by. 

Our  gracious  master  b  a  precedent  to  his  own  sub- 
lects.  and  seasonable  mementos  may  be  useful :  and, 
being  discreetly  used,  aumot  but  taiJkg  well  ivitk  him. 

AtCOH. 

Take  (tik),  n.  l.  The  quantity  of  anythhig 
taken  or  received;  receipts;  catch,  especially 
the  quantity  of  fish  taken  at  one  haul  or 
catch  or  upon  one  cruise. 

They  (ladies  holding  stalls  at  a  charity  baaaar) 
make  merchandise  of  their  smiles,  and  drive  a  roaring 
trade  in  their  carttS'de-visiie  and  autographs,  with 
miserable  little  coat  bouquets  made  np  and  fastened 
in  by  their  own  hands,  and  sold  at  prices  more  like 
the  current  rates  of  El  Dorado  dian  of  London ;  so 
that  their  tekr  soon  swells  beyond  their  neighbours' 
and  rivals?  Smturdt^  Rtv. 

2.  In  printing,  the  quantity  of  copy  taken  in 
hand  by  a  compositor  at  one  time. 
Take-In  (tak-in^,  n.    1.  A  fraud;  a  cheating 
act;  imposition.    [Colloq.] 

The  correspondent,  however,  views  the  whole  per* 
formance  as  a  takt'in.  Saturday  Jtev. 

2.  The  party  cheating.    rColloq.] 

Takelvtn.  [See Tackle.]  An  arrow.  Cham- 
eer. 

Taken  (t&k'n).  pp.  of  take. 

Take-ofT  (t&k'of).  n.  An  imitation  of  a  per- 
son.especially  by  way  of  caricature.  [Colloq.] 

Taker  (tak'«r),  n.  L  One  that  takes  or  re- 
ceives; one  who  catches  or  apprehends;  one 
that  subdues  and  causes  to  surrender ;  as, 
the  taker  of  captives  or  of  a  city.  Specifi- 
cally— 2.  One  who  takes  a  bet 

(The  reputation  of  the  horse)  made  the  betting 
<  to  4  on  him ;  but  takers  were  not  wantli^.  calculat. 
mg  on  the  horse's  truly  Satanic  temper.    Lmturmet. 

Taking  (tftk'ingX  p.  and  a.  L  Alluring; 
.attracting;  engaging:  pleasing.  'Subtile  in 
making  his  temptations  most  UAing. '  Ful- 
ler.—2..  Infectious:  catching;  as,  the  itch  is 
very  taking,    [Colloq.] 

Come  not  near  me. 
For  I  am  yet  too  taking  for  your  company. 

Btau.  ^  FL 

Taking  (t&k'ing).  n.  1.  The  act  of  gaining 
possession:  a  seizing;  seizure;  apprehension. 
2.  Agitation;  distress  of  mind. 

What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when  your  husband 
asked  what  was  m  the  basket  SMoM. 

8.1  Malignant  influence. 

Bless  thee  from  whiriwiada,  star*blastiag,  and 
ioMng.  IkmA. 

Takingly  (tiklng-liX  adv.  In  a  taking  or 
attractive  manner.  'So  I  shall  discourse  in 
some  sort  takingly.*    Beau.  A  FL 

Takingneaa  (taring-nesX  n.  The  quality 
of  pleasing  or  of  being  engsging.  'Com- 
plaisance and  ttikingne$a.''^Jer.  Taylor. 

Tal^  (tak'i),  a.    Capable  of  Uking.  capti- 
vating, or  charming;  designed  to  attract 
notice  and  please;  taking;  attractive.  [Slang 
or  colloq.] 
He  now  proceeded  to  perfonn  by  one  great  effort 


those  two  difficult  and  delicate  operations  in  art, 
technicaUy  described  as  putting  in  toMy  toodies,  and 
bringing  in  bits  of  effect.  H^.  CotUns. 
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Talapoln,  Telapoin  (tal'a-noin.  tera-poin), 
n.  1.  The  title,  in  Siam,  of  a  priest  of  Fo; 
a  bonze.  'Oriental  mullah,  bonze,  or  tola- 
poin.*  Carlyle.—i.  A  species  of  monkey, 
Me  Cereopitheeus  tola- 
poin. 

niUrlA  (ta-lA'ri-a),  n.  pi. 
[L]  The  small  wings 
attached  to  the  ankles  of 
Hermes  or  Mercury  in 
representations  of  this 
deity.  They  sometimes 
appear  as  growing  from 
the  ankle,  more  com- 
monly as  attached  to 
sandals,  one  on  each  side 
of  each  ankle. 

Talbot  (tftl'botX  n.  [Probably  from  the 
Talbot  family,  who  bear  the  figure  of  a  dog 
in  their  coat  of  arms.]  A  kind  of  hound, 
and  probably  the  oldest  of  our  slow-hounda 
He  had  a  broad  month,  very  deep  chops, 
very  long  and  large  pendulous  ears,  was 
fine  coated  and  usually  pure  white.  This 
was  the  hound  formerly  known  as  St 
Hubert's  breed,  and  it  is  probably  the  ori^ 
of  the  bloodhound. 
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Talb0l3rpe  (tal'bo-tlpY.  n.  A  photographic 
process  invented  by  H.  Fox  Ttubot,  in  which 
paper,  prepared  in  a  psrticular  manner,  i«. 
used  instead  of  the  nlvered  plates  of  Dm- 
guerre.    Called  also  Cotoevpe  (which  seeY 

nle  (talkX  n.  [Fr.  tale;  Sp.  and  Fg.  talco, 
finom  Ar.  talOf  tale.  1  A  magnesian  mineral, 
eonststing  of  broad,  flat,  smooth  lamin»  or 
irfates,  tmotuons  to  the  touch,  of  a  shiniDf; 
lustre,  translucent,  and  often  transparent 
when  in  veqr  thin  plates.  By  the  action  of 
lire  the  lamuMs  open  a  little,  the  fragment 
swells,  and  the  extremities  are  with  dlfll- 
enlty  fused  into  a  white  enamel  When 
rubbed  with  resin  talc  acquires  poeitire 
electricity.  Its  prevailing  colours  are  white, 
apple-green,  and  yellow.  There  are  three 
prmcipal  varieties  of  talc,  oommon,  earihy, 
and  indurated.  Tale  is  «  silicate  of  mag- 
nesium, with  small  quantities  of  potash, 
alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  water.  It  i» 
used  in  many  parts  of  India  and  China  aa- 
a  substitute  for  window. glass;  indurated 
talc  is  used  for  tracing  lines  on  wood»  cloth. 
Ac.,  instead  of  chalk.  Talc  is  met  with  i» 
several  parts  of  Scotland,  chiefly  in  oonntn:- 
tion  with  serpentine,  and  on  the  Continent. 
Several  varieties  are  found  in  India  and 
Cevlon.— Oil  qf  tale,  a  name  given  by  old 
writers  to  an  alchemical  nostrum  famous  aa 
a  cosmetic,  considered  as  a  substitute  for 
and  superior  to  ceruse.  It  waa  given  out  to 
be  prepared  from  talc  by  calcmation  and 
other  processes,  and  it  is  probable  that  th» 
unctuous  feel  d  that  mineral  may  have  in- 
duced the  belief  that  it  contained  an  oIL 

He  should  have  brought  me  some  fresh  «t7  ^taic. 
These  cc  rases  are  comaftoo.  Mas  $mgfr. 

Taldte  (tal'sItX  n.    In  mineral  same  am 
Naerite  (which  seel 
Tal(dqr»  Taicy  (talrlV  a.    Same  as  TaUoee, 

Talooae.  Talcona  (talk'te,  talk^X  o^  Uke 
talc ;  consisting  of  talc ;  containing  talc. — 
Talooee  granite.  See  FROTOOEfl.  —Taleo»e 
roeke,  rocks  resembling  the  micaceous  i  ocka. 
and  comprising  chlorlie-alate,  tale-slate,  and 
serpentine. 

TaiO-eohlat  (taUesUst).  n.  In  mineral  a 
schistose  metamorphic  rock,  consisting  of 
quartz  and  talc,  foliated  and  more  or  leaa 
crumpled,  and  having  a  greasy  or  soapy  f  eeL 
It  is  commonly  associated  with  mica-achiat. 
seriMntine,  and  steatite. 

TalO-ilate  (talk'slitX  tt.  A  talcose  rock^ 
consisting  <^  talc  and  quartz  arranged  in 
laminsB. 

Tale  (til),  n.  n*wo  words  closely  akin  in 
origin  seem  to  be  mixed  up  here,  one  mean- 
ing q>eech,  talk,  Ac,  the  other  number, 
reckoninff ;  A  Sax.  tale,  taJu,  speech,  voice, 
talk,  a  tale,  and  toA,  tal,  reckoning,  number; 
comp.  loel  tal,  talk,  conversation,  a  nnm- 
ber,  tala,  a  speech,  a  number,  and  as  veH> 
to  speak,  to  talk;  Dan.  tal,  number,  telr. 
speech,  talk,  discourse,  also  to  talk;  D.  tal, 
number,  taal,  language,  speech.  O.  xahl, 
onmber;  from  the  stem  of  tatt,  tea.]  tThat 
which  is  told;  aa,  (a)  an  oral  rslatioa;  heaoe, 
anything  disclosed;  information. 
We  spend  oor  years  as  a  kUe  that  Is  told,    f^  xc  9. 

Every  tongue  brings  in  a  aevecal  SaJIr. 
And  avcry  taU  condemns  me  for  a  villain.    Shak. 

lean  ten  thee  pretty  te/tr  of  the  duka.    ShaJt. 

Q>)  A  narrative,  oral  or  written,  in  proee  or 
verse,  of  events  that  have  really  happened 
or  are  imagined  to  have  happoMd ;  a  short 
story,  true  or  fictitious ;  aa,  a  winter's  tale  ; 
atoMof  woe. 


Ay  met  for  aught  that  I  could 
Could  ever  hear  by  taU  or  historv. 
Tha  courw  of  true  k>v«  never  did  ma 


Shak 


1  A  number  or  quantity  told,  rsckoned. 
estimated,  or  set  down;  especially. a  reckon- 
ing by  counting  or  numbering;  an  ennaier- 
atlon ;  a  number  reck<nied  or  stated.  *  The 
ignorant,  who  measure  by  tale,  not  weight ' 
Hooker.  'She  takes  the  teis  of  aU  the  laaba.' 
Drydetn. 

Money  being  the  common  scale 

or  tUngs  by  mauorc.  weight,  and  aii^ 

HmtiHrn* 

Tliis  is  almost  certainly  the  meaning  in 
MUton's- 

And  every  riiepherd  tdls  his  taU 

Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale  L'Atkgr*.  «c.  m 

where  the  poet  is  si>eakinff  of  the  vmriona 
sights  and  sounds  charactonstic  of  norninK 
8.  t  In  law,  a  count  or  declaration.— 0u  caXr 
ie  told.  Jig.  his  race  is  run;  it  is  all  over  with 
him;  he  is  no  more.  W.  H.  Ainewertk- 
—Deeperate  tale.    See  extract 

Much  in  the  same  wav  Henry  ditich*rgvd  WotsryV 
obligationK.  when  be  scixed  the  canUnat's  pffo|;i«fty. 
paying  off  the  unfortunate  debtors  by      ' 


F4te,  fltr,  fat,  fftll;       me,  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not  more;     tfibe.  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;      tt.  8c.  abtme;      J,  8c  fsyi 


ilr  UUi  UlM  UIibIjiIo  taTMd  ml 
Ly  bj  till  oOlclounieiA. 


lUabMitu  (t 


ail' 


.    Mtotoiuly 
TlM  act  or 


■f(IirtBl>.a-  IboBsdlsgwlthitarleL 


1lllSlIlk<UrU«aia).B,  |N>tlni>u>.| 
ArBBsl  rHHU  blrdi,  thsipcelnirf  wbKii 
■M  BMIta  D(  Aactnlte  ud  Vav  ealmL 
Tha  ta«  fcaown  la  th*  ilnuib«if*<v  (whieb 


_,    .       _    .    IFr.  talent,!.  taleaUun, 

tnm  Or.  (alaabm.  &  tUog  *«IAed,  ■  bil- 
UM.  fins  oIm,  (ala«.  to  bai,  kbdred  wltli 
ftr.  hiU.  a  baluc&  Inun  (Ml.  to  liR  up.  to 
nlMiu:  ■roMwhiebupcutalHiiiL.failEg. 
nU.  to  lift  up:  Oath.  tWo,  iBd  0  K  *nd  St 
iM*.  W  bear,  to  iitllK.]    L  The  iwos  df  ■ 

Ik*  ■odsat  an«te  xxl  >1m  applied  by 

cf  moMJ  dI  dlBereut  natloiu^  the  nicht 
■Bd  Tmlu  dlSaring  in  Ibe  iBiteui  oatlmu 
■Ad  At  varlniu  Uiuh      The  /■■'-  --^ — -  — 
AUlc 


la  £313.  Hi.  Hw 


■  w<Mt  oontalDoI  (H 

Attk^ticluiw,  eqqa] 
nib  mjr  mlabt.     Ai 

dW  mOMTTt  -»  tq 

■mx  talent  of  tlu  Kumuu  ii  computeii  to 
n*  sqiul  to  £BB.  Si.  id.  itsrllDg,  and  the 
Uttlatal«tto£»>IcrUag.AKebrflw-elgtit 
and  dOMIBlBatian  <d  iiKHiaj,  equlvalaat  to 
MM  iliakala,  alio  nc«lfBt  IhU  uanis.  Ai  ■ 
vdcht.  Ibanton^  it  wai  equal  Co  about 
sq  lb*.  BTOtrdapala :  ai  a  deooml  nation  of 
Mra  It  haa  been  Tarlonil*  eitimalad  at 
Han  £»*»  to  aai.  the  hlaiiu  Talue  beloe 
(bat  slTen  bjr  tba  Uteat  auChorlUea.— &  A 
sin,  cBdnvniaDl.  or  faculty ;  luaie  peculiar 
luolty,  ablliu,  or  qaaUacaUoo  naloral  or 


and  Uh  praslaat  appUcatiaB  of  the  word  are 
prvbablj  boftowed  rrom  the  Sorlptiira]  par- 
able  of  the  talatt.  Mat  uT.  'Ilie  vlato- 
ency  at  uJmi.'  Catrriag*.  'All  (he  nal 
lalenf  aad  raaoludon  in  uglanil'    RtiMkia. 

AIQiiallty;  duneter;  charactartatlc 
ft  I  Di^oaltloa:  Inclhulfoa. 

«tIntfn;atfketloa:win.  ChmMr.—AhOitg, 
OoMsOr.  Talmt     See  abilitt.  — 0<nmi, 
jlOttte.  TaUtut.  &•:.    Stt  Gsuwa. 
TllwWfl  (taToit-ed).  a.     Fumtihed  with 
talaau  or  cnat  Buntil  pavcn:  pnaiMJm 

• ~    —■ ' mta      (Thli  word,  ai 

qaotaUoD  below,  waa 


ifeuwn  t^  tba  flnt 
tBtn»l»oll  tiiPg  to.  uH._^ 


ocahlBl,  I 
The  chief  objection  to  I 
a  'paeado-paitldpla,'  a 


LSn^ 


there  are  many  wap 


Uiu  In  I  Bit  all  Iki  k^  si  Irngtmai  hu(  u  kb 

beiii({  fcrtnly  pullclLpkA.    At  ttKHMa^TavE  the 

AMon  4  wTiUb  dwy  an  f  visad  ii,  rorthfr.  tft  wcU 

ta  jBiufT  lu  la  aUiiat  t«rHA  (u  iM  kbb  Jam] 

Ttl»-plat,  1U»«nt  (til'|d-etX  n.  (From 
Be.  iMl,  a  magpie,  SccaiiK  of  lu  chattetlng.] 
A  tell-tale;  a  tale-bearer.     (Scatch.) 


or  hii  Dlerk  maliea 

word  of  the'  Ulln'Bentence  (tnlu  <U . 
MmlOui)  vtilcb  pronldM  lor  thlt 

nuiSEuol'j 


—TaUi  iooi,  a  book  containing  the  namea 


Taleteller  (Ui'i«i-4r) 


ler(Ul't«l-«r),tL  OoB  who  telU  tale* 
iea;  ipeciacally.  one  who  tcUa  maU- 


(tal'wU).  ode.    lath 

TulaooHan  (tai'i-a-ky'ihi-aa). 
taliiiog,  or  relating  to  Taliacoliui  or  Taglla- 
coiil,  profeHor  of  nnatuioy  and  lurgery  at 
Buloffoa  toward!  the  end  of  the  aliLteentb 
centMIj.—Tatiaaitiaa  ojwnUwn.  Bame  aa 
Rhinoplattie  Opefalimk. 

TallAUOnI  (tal-l-a-ibauXn.  [See  Taliom.) 
AretuniofUkeforllks. 

TalielK,  T&llien  Palm  (tall-S'ra,  tal-l-$'ra 
pamX  n.    The  CsrvpAa  TiUitra.  an  elegant 

allied  to  the  taliput.  It  baa  giganUu  £ui- 
*h*p«l  leavaa.  wtilch  are  UHd  by  the  nallvet 
ol  India ' i..-..--, ,_.„_. 


ud  for  other  purpoMa. 
ilUIl«t(t«'ingXn.  "'— 
lUlon  (tA-li^Dh  1 

Irom  latit.  tuch.] 


IK". 


lent  Indicted 
u  the  la]ur>. 


I  of  punh 
salcUw. 


TUlpat 
TUlpet  . 


(taM-pat),  n.    See  Taliput. 
jtal'J-pei^  n.     [L  talui.  an  ankle, 
,    I,  a  footj    The  diuaie  called  Clab- 

nUpnt,  TMlpnt-tTse  (tali-pnt.  tai'i-put- 

trtl,  D.    [SinaGaleM  name  ]   The  great  (an- 

falra  ICormha  nmbracvlifcra),  ■  naCln  o( 
adla.  Ceylon,  Ac  The  itrelght  cvllndrlcal 
tmnlE,  which  riiei  lomettmci  to  the  height 
0(  70  gr  even  100  toet,  li  crosrned  with  a 


galled  like  a  fan  till  near  the  extremity. 
Those  leaiea  are  used  tor  corering  houaet 
making  umbrellai,f am,  and  frequently  luoa 
ai  a  lulntltute  tor  on  ling-paper.  At  the 
age  of  thirty  or  forty  yean  or  more  the  tree 


dDwen,  and  after  prodaelng  tr 
diei.  The  flower-iplke,  SO  te 
eoTtred  with  white  bloaxnne.  la  a  beantKul 

object. 


eeDemlly 
Igh  and 


miy 


.  (tal'li^nan),  n.  (rr.  and  Bp.  Estlt- 
nan.-  Ar.  ttftaom,  pL  i4£«amd4.  a  magical 
BgUTB.  a  horowope,  from  ByieatlDe  Or.  let- 
ama.  Incantatlan.  Or.  leM.  to  perfono,  to 
■ccornpUih.  from  Itiot,  aneod.)  LAcbimi 
oonalitlng  of  a  magical  flcure  catorangrared 
ODder  certain  tapentlUona  ob*er*aiic«i  ol 
the  conflguratloD  of  Um  heaTaaa;  the  aeal, 
Dgore,  character,  or  Image  of  a  heST 
Ngn.  (onilellatloD.  or  plamt  •ogntTeo 

apoudliig  to  the  •tar,  In  order  tu  receive  lu 
tnllnence.  The  word  la  alao  oaed  In  a  wider 
MDieandaiequlralentto amulet.  Thetalla- 
raan  la  anppoeed  to  exerclae  extraordinary 
iDflDencet  o<er  the  bearer  specially  In 
averting  erlla.  aa  dlieaie,  audden  death,  and 
the  like.  Hence— £  SometUug  that  pn- 
dncea  extraordinary  elfecta;  an  amulet;  n 
chann;  aa,  a  laiiimta  to  ilcatroy  dlaeana. 
TftUim»nl&  IWlnutnlcal  (Ul-la-man'lk, 
tal-la-man'ik-alX  a  Having  the  properties 
of  a  talissao.  or  pneervMJT>  ■gaioat  eilla 


TUk  (takh  v.i.  [A  word  related  to  (a&,  Icll. 
In  much  the  Mme  way  a*  I'aU  toi*iU,hatli 

Till.  |    1.  To  utter  worda ;  to  apeiik ;  u,  tu 


ectally.  to  converH  familiarly: 
In  lamlUar  dlaconna,  wben  two 


:  >ill  be  UMnr.    Slut. 


.h.  LalJ  of  <hc«.  mi^  ^  U,=  t,t^  -^^tiZ': 

—To  talk  to,  to  adTbe  orohort:  to  remcn- 
■tnte  with:  to  reprove  gentiyi  ai,  I  will  talk 
u  my  Bon  rtapecUng  hfa  coodnct  —Ta  taUr 
from  fM  point,  luwef,  Ac. ,  to  direct  <ine'a 
raarka  or  apeech  From  the  matter  urider 
conildeTatlon ;  to  wander  from  In  apeaking 


—To  talk  tv  tfef  point,  lubjeet,  &c ,  to  con- 
llDe  one'a  remarka  to  the  matter  In  hand ; 
lo  keep  to  the  reqalrod  aubject  -  Spta*, 


Dunlcatlon ;  to  apeak;  i 


h,Se.  loeJt;      g,  jro;     J,.;abl      b,  1^.  ton;      ng,  lin;;      WB,  lAco,  Ih,  (Ain;     w,  »lg;     wh,  uftlg;    ih,  ai 


TALK 


302 


TALLY 


upon  I 


to  talk  Freoch  or  Qerman.— 2.  To  speak;  to 
utt«r;  as,  to  teUk  treason;  to  talk  nonsense. 
*  You  that  talked  the  trash  that  made  me 
sick.'  Tenny»cn.—Z.  To  pass  or  spend  in 
talking:  with  atpay;  as,  to  taUc  away  an 
evening.  —4  To  influence  bj  talking;  to  have 
a  certain  effect  on  by  talking :  wiui  words 
expressive  of  the  effect  '  Talk  thy  tongue 
weary;' '  Talk  us  to  silence; '  *  Talk  him  out 
of  patience;'  'They  would  talk  themselves 
mad.'  Shak.  —Hence  the  phrases,  to  talk  one 
down  ss  to  silence  one  with  incessant  talk ; 
to  talk  one  out  qf  =  to  dissuade  one  from, 
as  a  plan,  project,  dec. ;  to  talk  one  over^to 
gain  one  by  persuasion ;  to  talk  one  upto^ 
to  persuade  one  to  undertake.— To  talk  over, 
to  talk  about;  to  deliberate  upon;  to  dis- 
cuss. 'Sat  and  eat,  and  talked  old  matters 
over.*    Tennyeon. 

Talk  (t»kX  n.  1.  Familiar  conversation; 
mutual  discourse;  that  which  is  uttered  by 
one  person  in  fanoiliar  conversation,  or  the 
mutual  converse  of  two  or  more. 

Should  a  man  full  of  Asi:*  be  Justified  t    JobzLx 
In  Tarious  tei^  tb' instnictiTe  boun  they  put  Petfe. 

2.  Report;  rumour. 

I  hear  a  toi!i(  up  and  down  of  raising  money.    Lccte. 

Z.  Subiect  of  discourse;  as,  this  noble  achieve- 
ment Is  the  talk  of  the  whole  town. 

And  what  delight  to  be  by  such  extolled, 
To  lire  upon  toeir  tongues  and  be  their  MUt  f 

UatoH. 

4.  A  more  or  less  formal  or  public  discussion 
held  by  a  body  of  men,  or  by  two  opposing 
parties  concerning  matters  of  mutual  inter- 
est; a  negotiation;  a  conference;  a  palaver. 
Sth.  Conversation,  colloquy,  discourse,  chat» 
dialogue,  conference,  communication. 

TU]ct(talk).n.    Talc 

TftlkaUveCtAk'a-Uvia.  [This  is  a  hybrid 
word,  English  wiUi  a  Latin  termination.  See 
Startation.  ]  Inclined  to  talk  or  converse: 
ready  or  apt  to  engage  in  conversation; 
freely  communicative;  chatty. 

If  I  have  held  you  orer  loojr,  lay  hardly  the  fault 
pon  my  old  age.  which  in  its  msposition  is  tatkeUrvt. 

Sir  P.  Sidnty. 

—TaUcative,  Loqttaeiout,  Qarrulout.  TdUr 
ative  is  said  of  a  person  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  frequently,  without,  however, 
necessarily  implying  that  much  is  said  at 
once;  thus,  a  lively  child  may  be  taHkative. 
A  loquaeioue  person  is  one  who  has  this 
inclination  with  a  greater  flow  of  words. 
Qarruioxte  is  the  word  applied  to  old  age, 
and  implies  feeble,  prosy,  continuous  taUc, 
with  needless  repetitions  and  tiresome  ex- 
planation of  details.  The  subject  of  a  gar- 
rulout  person's  talk  is  generally  himself  and 
his  own  affairs. 

T&UcattYely  (tftk'a-Uv-U),  ad 9.  In  a  talka- 
tive manner. 

TalkatlY«neB8  (tnk'a-tiv-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  talkative;  loquacity;  garrulity. 

Learned  women  have  lost  all  credit  by  their  im* 
pertinent  talkativtHtss  and  conceit  Swift. 

Tftlker  (tftk'drX  n.  1.  One  who  talks ;  also, 
a  loquacious  person;  a  prattler. 

If  it  were  desirable  to  have  a  child  a  mere  brisk 
talktr,  ways  might  be  found  to  make  him  so.  Lockt. 

2.  A  boaster;  a  braggart 

The  greatest  talkers  in  the  days  of  peace  have 
been  the  most  pusillanimous  in  the  day  of  temptation. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

TaUdng  (taring),  a.  l.  Given  to  talking; 
garrulous;  loquacious. 

The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade. 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made. 

Goldsmith. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  speech  or  of  uttering 
words ;  as,  a  talking  parrot. 
Tftlky(talklXa.    Talcky  (which  seeX 

The  talAv  flakes  in  the  strau  were  all  formed  be- 
fore the  subsidence,  along  with  the  sand. 
_  lyoothvard. 

Tail  (tftl),  a.  (Probably  from  W.  ua,  tall, 
towering,  whence  talAu,  to  make  high,  to 
grow  tau.  taldad.  to  elevate,  to  grow  tall] 

1.  High  in  stature;  long  and  compara- 
tlvelv  slender:  applied  to  a  person  or  to  a 
standing  tree,  mast,  pole,  or  other  erect 
object  of  which  the  diameter  is  small  in 
proportion  to  the  height  Hence  we  speak 
ot  h  tall  man,  a  tall  pine,  a  taU  steeple, 
but  not  of  a  taU  house,  a  tall  mountain. 
'Cntdown  the  eaZ2  cedar  trees.'  2  KL  xix. 
23.  '  Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall. ' 
MUton.  'Some  taU  tower.'  Toung.  'His 
own  children  tall  and  beautifuL'  Tennyton. 

2.  Having  height  whether  great  or  small, 
without  reference  to  companson  or  relation. 
'Bring  me  word  how  tall  she  is.'    Shak.— 


8.  t  Sturdy;  lusty;  bold;  spirited ;  courageous. 
'Oood  soldiers  and  toU  fellows.'    Sliak, 

No,  by  this  hand,  sir, 
We  foi^ht  Hke  honest  and  tall  men.    Btau.  Gr  Ft. 

Thy  spirits  are  most  tall.        Bmu.  6*  Fl. 

Shakspere  speaks  of  a  taU  man  of  hii 
hands,  for  which  phrase  see  under  Hamp.— 
4.  As  an  American  colloquialism,  (a)  great ; 
excellent;  flne;  remarkable;  as.  a  tall  flght; 
taU  walkbig;  a  tall  spree,  (ft)  Extravagant; 
bombastic;  as,  tall  talk.  The  word  was  for- 
merly used  with  somewhat  similar  meanings 
in  England;  thus  Bentley  has  'So  taU  a 
compmnent  to  Cicero.' 
TUlaira,Talliace(tal'&j,taI'i-iJXn.  [Writ- 
ten also  tailage,  taiUage,  from  Fr.  tailler, 
to  out  off.  See  Rktail.]  A  term  formerlv 
applied  to  subsidies  or  taxes  of  every  kind, 
but  denoting,  in  its  more  proper  and  re- 
stricted sense,  those  taxes  to  wnich,  under 
the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  the  demesne  lands 
of  the  crown  and  all  the  royal  towns  were 
subject.  These  taxes  were  more  rigorous 
and  arbitrary  than  those  imposed  on  the 
gentry. 

Impositions  on  merchandise  at  tiie  ports  could  no 
more  be  levied  by  the  royal  prerogadve  after  its 
enactment  than  internal  taxes  upon  landed  or  move- 
able property,  known  in  that  age  by  the  appellations 
of  aids  and  taUagu.  Hallam. 

Tallagts,  however  arbitrary,  were  never  paid  by 
the  barons  or  freehoUets.  nor  by  their  tenants. 

TaUaiTO  (tal'&JX  v -^  To  lay  an  impost  upon; 
to  cause  to  pay  tallage. 

TUlasert  (taT&j-to),  n.  A  tax  or  toll  ga- 
therer. 

TUlet,Ta]lot(tal'et,  tal'ot)  n.  [Said  to  be 
a  corruption  of  prov.  f  hay'Mt,\  A  hur-lof  t 
SaL  Rev.  (Provincial  English.]  Written 
also  TaXlit,  TaXlaL 

TUliooonah-oil  (tali-k5'na-oUX  n.  The 
oil  procured  from  the  seeds  of  tiie  Carapa 
Tomouoowna  or  C  gmneentit,  a  tree  grow- 
ing in  Sierra  Leone.  It  is  also  known  by  Uie 
name  of  Kundah-oU,  and  is  much  esteemed 
as  an  anthelmintia 

Tailler  (talOi-^r),  n.   One  who  keeps  a  tally. 

TUlit  (tal'itX  n.    SeeTALurr. 

Tallneas  (t^'nes).  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  tall;  height  of  stature.  'A  hideous 
giant,  .  .  .  that  with  his  tallnett  seemed  to 
threat  the  sky. '    Speneer. 

Tallow  (taiad),  n.  [A.  Sax.  tcelg,  Dan.  Sw. 
and  O.  talg,  Icel.  t6lg,  D.  talk,  tallow;  oomp. 
Ooth.  tulgtis,  Ann.]  llie  harder  and  less 
fusible  fats  melted  and  separated  from  Uie 
flbrousor  membranous  matter  which  is  natu- 
rally mixed  with  them.  These  fats  are 
mostly  of  animal  origin,  the  most  common 
being  derived  from  sheep  and  oxen.  When 
pure,  animal  tallow  is  white  and  nearly 
tasteless;  but  the  tallow  of  commerce  usually 
has  a  yellow  tinge.  All  the  different  Idnds 
of  tallow  consist  chiefly  of  stearin,  palmitin. 
and  olein.  In  commerce  tallow  is  divided 
into  various  kinds  according  to  its  qualities, 
of  which  the  best  are  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  candles,  and  the  inferior  for 
making  soap,  dressing  leather,  greasing  ma- 
chinery, and  several  other  purposes.  It  is 
imported  in  laiige  quantities  from  Russia.— 
Mineral  tallow.  The  same  as  Hatchet ine 
(which  tee).— Vegetable  tallow,  a  kind  of  fat 
resembling  tallow  obtained  from  various 
plants,  as  from  the  fruit  of  plants  of  the 
order  Dipteracese. 

Tallow  ( taiad  Xv.t  1.  To  grease  or  smear 
with  tallow.— 2.  To  fatten;  to  cause  to  have 
a  large  quantity  of  tallow;  as,  to  tallow 
sheep. 

Tailow-candle  (tallO-kan-dlX  n.  A  candle 
made  of  tallow. 

Tallow -catch  (talld-kach),  tk  A  tallow- 
keech.  'Thou  whoreson,  obscene,  greasy 
tallow-catch.'    Shak. 

Tallow-chandler  (tall6-chand-I«r),  n.  (See 
Chandler.]  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
make,  or  to  make  and  sell  tallow  candles. 

Tallow -Chandlery  (tall5-chandl6r-i},  n. 
1.  The  business  or  occupation  of  a  tallow- 
chandler. —2.  The  place  where  a  tallow- 
chandler  carries  on  his  business. 

Tailower  (taiaa-^rX  n.  l.  a  tallow-chand- 
ler.—2.  An  animal  disposed  to  form  tallow 
internally. 

Tailow-fkce  (taiad-f&s).  n.  One  of  a  sickly, 
pale  complexion.    Shak. 

Tallow -meed  (taiad-f&st).  a.  Having  a 
sickly  complexion:  pale.    Burton. 

Tallow-grease  (taia6-gr§s).  n.  Tallow,  es- 
pecially candle-fat    [Familiar  and  local] 

Tallowing  (taiad-ingi  n.  The  act  practice, 
or  art  of  causing  anmials  to  gather  tallow. 


or  the  property  in  animals  of  forming  tallow 
internally. 

Tallowlsn  (taia6-ishX  a.  Having  the  pro- 
perties or  nature  of  tallow;  resembling  tal- 
low. 

TailOW-keech  (tall6-kdchXn.  [See  KsiCB.) 
A  mass  of  tallow  rolled  up  into  a  lump  for 
the  taliow-ohandler.  Also  called  TaUow- 
eatch. 

Tallow-tree  (taia6-tr6).  n.  The  name  given 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  to  trcues  of 
different  kinds,  which  produce  a  thick  oil 
or  vegetable  tiJlow,  capable  of  being  used 
for  making  candles.  The  tallow -tree  of 
Malabar  is  Vateria  indiea,  nat  order  Dip- 
teracese,  that  of  China.  StUlingia  eebifera, 
nat  order  Euphorbiacese,  and  that  of  merra 
Leone,  Pentadetma  butyraeea,  nat  order 
Outtifera. 

Tallowy  (taiad-i),  a.  Greasy;  having  the 
qualities  of  tallow. 

Tailwood  (tal'wndX  n.  [TaU  is  from  Ft. 
taille,  a  cut,  a  cutting.]  Firewood  cat  la 
billets  of  a  certain  lengtJL    Calthrcp. 

nOly  (talOlX  n.  [Fr.  taOU,  a  taUy.  a  cut.  a 
cutting,  from  tauter,  to  cut    See  Brail.] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood  on  which  notches  or 
scores  are  cut,  as  the  maiks  of  number.  In 
purchasing  and  selling  it  was  customary  for 
traders  to  nave  two  sacks*  or  one  slick  cleft 
into  two  parts,  and  to  mark  with  scores  or 
notches  on  each  the  number  or  quantity  of 
goods  delivered,  or  what  was  due  between 
debtor  and  creditor,  the  seller  or  creditor 
keeping  one  stick,  and  the  purchaser  or 
debtor  the  other.  Before  the  use  of  writing, 
or  before  writing  became  general,  this  or 
something  like  it  was  the  usual  method  of 
keeping  accounts.  In  Uie  exchequer  tallica 
were  formerly  used,  which  answered  the 
purpose  of  receipts  as  well  as  simple  recorda 
of  matters  of  account  Hence  the  origin  of 
exchequer  bills.  In  former  times  of  finan- 
cial duBcnlty,  from  the  period  of  the  Nor- 
man conquest  the  practice  had  been  to 
issue  exchequer  talhee.  An  exchequer  tally 
was  an  account  of  a  sum  of  money  lent  to 
the  government,  or  of  a  sum  for  which  the 

Kvemment  would  be  responsibla  The  tally 
lelf  consisted  of  a  squared  rod  of  hacel  or 
other  wood,  having  on  one  side  notches, 
indicating  the  sum  for  which  the  tally  was. 
an  acknowledgment.  On  two  other  sidea 
opposite  to  each  other,  the  amount  of  the 
sum,  the  name  of  the  payer,  and  the  date  of 
the  transaction,  were  written  by  an  officer 
called  Uie  writer  of  the  tallies.  This  being 
done  the  rod  was  then  cleft  lon^tudlnally 
in  such  a  manner  that  each  piece  retained 
one  of  the  written  sides,  and  one  half  of 
every  notch  cut  in  the  tally.  One  of  these 
parts,  the  eounterttock.  was  kept  in  the  ex- 
chequer, and  the  other,  the  ttoek,  only 
issued.  When  the  part  issued  was  retomed 
to  Uie  exchequer  (usually  in  payment  of 
taxes)  the  two  parts  were  compwed,  as  a 
check  against  fraudulent  imita^on.  Thia 
ancient  system  was  abolished  by  25  (}eo. 
III.  Ixxxii.;  and  by  4  and  bWiXL  IV.  xv. 
all  the  old  tallies  were  ordered  to  be  de- 
stroyed. The  size  of  the  notches  made  oo 
the  tallies  varied  with  the  amount  Th* 
notch  for  £100  was  the  breadth  of  a  thumb; 
for  £1  the  breadth  of  a  barleycorn.  A  penny 
was  indicated  by  a  slight  slit— 2.  Anytbinc 
made  to  suit  or  correspond  to  another. 

So  suited  in  their  minds  and  persons. 

Tliat  they  were  fram'd  the  tallies  for  each  other. 

8.  A  label  or  ticket  of  wood  or  metuused 
in  gardens,  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  either 
a  number  referring  to  a  catalogue,  or  the 
name  of  the  plant  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected.— 4.  An  abbreviation  of  Tally-ehop. 
Tally  (tal'UX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  taUi^d;  ppr. 
tallying.  (As  to  meaning  1  see  the  noon 
Tally.]  L  To  score  with  coirespondent 
notches;  to  fit;  to  suit;  to  make  to  corre- 
spond. 
They  are  not  so  well  tatlitdXo  the  present  jnnctnre. 

2.  Naut  to  pun  aft  as  the  sheeti  or  lower 
comers  of  the  main  and  fort  salL 

And  while  the  lee  clue-gamet's  lower'd  away. 

h   Fai 


Taut  aft  the  sheet  they  tally,  and  belay. 

Tally  (talli),  v.i.    To  be  fitted ;  to  suit ;  to 

correspond;  to  conform;  to  m«Ech. 

I  found  pieces  of  tiles  that  axact^  tallied  with  the 
channel  Adduem 


Your  idea  .  .  .  tallies  exactly  with ; 

H  t*'alflt 

Tailyt  (tftlOiX  adv.  [See  Tall,  8.]   stootir; 
with  spirit 

You,  Lodowick. 
That  stand  so  tally  on  your  repntetion. 
You  shall  be  he  shall  speak  it.       Benm  e^  Ft 


F&te,  fir,  fat,  ffU;       m6,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pm;     ndte.  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  buU;       oU,  pound;       ii«  8c  abune;      y,  So.  f^ 


TALLY  RO 

mir  Ho  (uni  hVX  i^H^  and  n.  rbe 
bODUOUl'l  err  to  urga  on  hli  houndi. 

TaUjnun  (tal^-muD.n.  1.  Qa«  wbo  CUTlet 
in  *  UUj-tnda;  ou  who  hUi  goodi  on 
amllt  or  on  tanui  ol  p«;meDl  Djr  mull 
wnUf  )anu  UU  tlia  dtbt  li  paid.—!.  Ooe 
irbo  kiep*  ■  tallj  or  nccgunt 

TaIl]r-llU)p<U11l-ibop).  <!.  Aihoporrton 
•I  whkta  good*  or  utlclsi  vs  (old  on  U)S 
Ullr-uilcm  (vhicb  •»> 

Tatto-ntom,  Tmllr-tnda  (ullI-da^teiD, 
uFlI-bU).  H.  A  antem  of  dialing  canlid 
oa  In  Laodon  and  othar  large  (owns,  hj 

a^THlog  to  par  Uia  ntpolatad  phca  by  cer- 
uin  wmUj  or  mootblj  InitaJmanla.  Balli 
aaller  and  pnrcliMBT  keep  book!  in  wbteh 

til*  pa/m«d(  of  tbfl  aetnal  luLalnienta  aro 


[Frobablr  altar  Tatma, 
dlan]     A  kind  ol  Inrgs 


T»lIIW(tal'iu), 

(ba  FroDch  traf 

cap*,  or  alMin.  ra  . 

■bo  br  BenUBDHD. 
T*lml-<^(ul'ia&«flld}.f).   AT«llo«>llo<r 

aoBalaUngol  W  per  cant  coppar  and  St  line. 

eorarad  wUb  a  leiy  thlD  ttaatl  ol  gold,  uaed 

lor  Dtnketa     Tbe  gold  nrtea  from  Q-OS  Co 

tallr  1  pw out.     WiaU.    CalledaUD^iv*- 

IUmia(UI'i>>Bd).  •!.  [Chil  labaOd,  In- 
KracU'in:  Heb.  and  Syr.  lolnld,  a  dfidple, 
tram  MnuJ.  to  laam.  to  (euh.  1  Tbebody 
sr  tb*  Uabrew  dWI  and  canonical  lam.  (ra- 
dHloiia,  and  explanation)^  or  the  book  tbat 
csoUina  them.  The  aatbori^  ol  the  Tal- 
nail  <na  tang  cateemed  •eeond  only  to  that 
si  itaa  Bible,  and  according  to  lli  precepti 
ataBOM  (ba  whole  Jcwlab  poopla  uxa  con- 
UniMd  to  order  their  nl^ou  lite  down 
alnoM  to  the  preaeat  day.  It  contain!  the 
IBW^  and  a  compilation  of  expoillloni  of 
datlea  Impoaed  on  the  people,  either  In 
KctlpMra.  by  tradlllon,  or  by  antborllyot 
Uttir  docton,  or  by  ciulom.  It  cooilita  ol 
two  puta.  the  Hiibna  and  the  aenurn.  the 
foriMr  baing  the  itritUn  law,  and  the  latter 
a  coUactlon  d1  tiadltlou  and  commaiiMoI 
Jf  wlali  doclon. 


BBllk-alXa.  Pertaining  to 


leftal-m 


[Tr.  • 


TUos  (tal'on),  • 
froml.  MIu.  t>.. 
daw  o(  a  Uid  ol  pi 

I  tn  arek.  lanH  aa  O^aa.— S.  In  loeH.  th 
^■older  on  tba  bolt  agalnit  which  the  ke 
im— ■<  Id  ahDotlDg  the  bolL 
nJoofc  moOkH  {ta-tnk',  ta^lnta),  n. 
dtatrlclDTilependency  In  India,  ihersnnni 
<4  wUch  are  under  the  management  of 

TUoakdw<ta-ll]k'dar).n. 


ankle,  the  heeLJ    1.  The 


a  nitlTi 


*{r.  * 


idtU 


-^ Bdgronndt. 

Sa*M<iLK.—t  Id iwUetatDmooT  under  the 

eUa;  alao,  an  nuyited  tnmonr  on  the  head: 

an  ^dlMl  beeanae  11  la  Totgaily  auppoaed  to 

tinraw  like  a  mole. 
VtiaUm  (lal'pi-dc).  n.  ol.    [L.  uipa.  a  mole, 

udtrT  **d«.  reacmbtance.]    ThefamHyDf 

snlaa  Sk  Holk 
TBIu (lAlDi), <i  (I.ealiu,theanklft]   l.tn 

wi*f.  (IM  aatn^alaa.  or  that  bone  of  the 


dckneia  toward 

>r  parapet.  In  thii  alinilficallon 
lialu  written  Talut—t.  In  geoL 
heap  ol  broken  rock*  and  Bton«t 
t  ol  any  cUd  or  rocky  deoUvlty. 

i.  In  tutg.  a  variety  ot  clnb-toot.  Id  which 
the  heel  reata  on  the  ground  and  the  loaa 
are  drawn  lowaidi  the  leg.     OovdricA. 

Taint  (tilut).  n.    See  TlLUS,  1. 

Talvaa  [tal'vaaX  n.  A  klud  ol  wooden  buck- 
ler or  ahield,  ol  an  oblong  form,  bent  oD 
each  aide  and  ilalug  In  the  middle.  It  wia 
Died  In  the  lonrteeDth  conttiry. 

TalvoMt  (tal'wgdX  n.  Same  aa  roJIwwd. 
ify  (tam-a-bil1-tl), ».    Thequall^ 

iiUe  (tiniVblX  a.     Capable  ol  behig 
J   „  ....,j...j.  cp,biB  Dl  being  «■ 

!M(lim'a- 

ol  being  ta 

doctvla,  about  the  alie  of  a  fall 
Called   alio   LUOi   Ant-itar. 

TtU>ULnolr<lam'an-wi|i}. n.  Thee 


phagajtib 

Tftnuau  i 

rhvHum.  Call 
bmUKdk  (tai 
American  larc" 
alto  BactmaL 


1  A  aplce  con^tlng  of  equal 
parta  of  cinnamon,  clovsi,  and  corlander- 
aeedi,  with  half  the  quantity  of  anluad  and 
feDnel-Hed,  all  powdered.    It  isafaiourite 


B-rl-ka"Bi4),  n.  pi.  (Sea 
lAKAus*..!  n  uuall  nat.  order  ol  twly- 
petaloua  eiogena  The  ipeclea  are  either 
ahruba  orherliLlnhabltiliH  chiefly  the  baaln 
ol  the  Uedllerranean.  Iliey  hare  mIouCa 
alternate  almple  leavea  and  niually  imall 
white  or  pink  flowara  Id  tarmltial  aplkoa 
They  are  all  more  or  leia  aatrlngant,  and 
Ihetr  aabee  alter  burning  ace  rrmarkible 
lor  poaieailng  a  targe  quantity  of  anlphaCe 


—, ,    .-s  common  oama  lor  the  ape- 

clea  ol  (be  tnb-genua  Mldaa  of  South  Ameri- 
can monkeya.  The  tamarlna  are  active. 
reatleaa.  and  irritable  little  creatorea,  two 
ol  the  amalleat  being  the  allky  tamarin 
(Midat  rotaiia)  and  the  little  lion  Dtonkey 

latter  at  which, 
though   only   a 


iXi 


'nr.ftlilt, 


palm-tree,  horn  W 

tamar,  to  atand  ' 

erect)  A  genua 
ofplantalfuia- 

dcrL^umlaoaie.  tin<ua). 

given  to  the  fruit.  The  tamarind-tree  (T.in- 
diea)  la  the  only  apeeiea  ol  the  genua  Tama- 
characterticii 


rlnde^bnt  I 


lul  plnn 


by  the  varying  length  ol  the  pod.  The  Eaat 
Indian  varlen  baa  long  poda  about  0  Inuhea 
In  length,  with  all  to  twelve  aeeda,  vbereaa 
the  Weat  Indian  variety  baa  much  ahorter 
iontalolug  one  to  four  aeeda.  The  tree 
it  appearance,  from  iti  grace- 
lollage  and   Iti  racemea  of 

_ g  ^lowo^^  the  oalyi  ol  which 

ig  yellow,  the  petala  yellow  atreaked  with 
red,  the  fiUmenta  purple,  and  tbe  antbera 
brown.  Both  Tarletlea  are  cultivated  for 
the  aake  ol  their  ahade,  and  their  cooling 
grateful  add  fruit.  The  pulp  ta  ImtHirled 
luto  European  countrle*.  In  the  East  lu- 
dlea  It  Ig  dried  either  In  the  aon  or  artlfl- 
slally  with  aalb  added,  which  latter  kind  la 
aent  to  Europe.  The  Weat  Indian  tama- 
rlnda  are  pnt  into  lata  with  tayera  of  sugar 
between  them,  or  with  boiling  lyrup  pound 
over  them,  and  are  called  prepared  tama- 
rlndai  but  the  Eaat  Indian  tamarind)  ate 
moat  eatsemed.  The  pulp  la  frequently  em- 
ployed in  medicine;  It  lacootlng  and  gently 
laxative,  and  li  peculiarly  grateful  Inlevera 
and  Inflammatory  dliaaiea. 

TBnurlnd-fllll  (tam'a-rind-llah),  n.  A  pre- 
paration of  a  kind  of  Beat  Indian  Dab  wllh 
the  aeld  palp  ol  the  tamarind  fruit,  much 
ealaamed  aa  a  bivakfaat  reUah  in  India. 

HwDMlIt  (lam'a-rlakh  n.  [L  tamariittu, 
lainaria,  aald  to  be  Ircvn  tbe  plaota  growing 
on  the  banke  of  the  I'amaria.now  tbe  ra>ii»n>, 
on  the  harden  of  the  Fyreneea]    Thecom- 


oi  plidi  flowera 
T  gallica  la  ■ 

France  and  of 
the     Hedlter- 

I   naturallied  on 

/  eame  parta  of 

the     Boulhem 

Eagllah    coaat. 

Ita  aahea  con. 

quantllyot.ul- 
phate  ot  Boda  T  indica  (the  Indian  tama- 
riak)  producea  galli  which  are  uied  In  dye- 
ing andlo  photography.  (SeeM:lHII.)  The 
largeat  and  moat  elegant  apecieg  ia  r.  arieii- 


.(LiJi'a-rik'xJ 


—TamhwT  dt  Batmu,  a  tambourioe. 
arelt.  (a)  a  term  applied  to  the  uakt 
ol  Corinthian  and  CompoalCe  capital^ 
bear  some  reaemblance  to  a  drum. 

■all  ot  a  drcnlar  tern) 


oindi?^ 
erUcal  par 
iola.{d)AI 


h  below 


c)  The 


_.  .«  wflhln  the  porchea  "I 

ehurchei,  Ac.,  to  break  the  current  ot  wind 
from  wliliout.  (e)  A  cylindrical  atone.  >u>:h 
aa  one  of  the  courua  ol  the  abaft  ol  a 
coliimn.-a.  A  clrcolar  frame  on  which  lllk 
or  other  Btull  laatretched  (or  the  purpoae  of 


IT  tambour  workin) 


ibour  working,  and  co 


tended  to  defend 

Tunbonr  (tam'bttr), 
wltbauunbouri' 


'ork  on  a  tamboar  Iranu 


^  (Aalsi      dl.  Be  latk;     g,  go; 


i.M; 


g.  aiivi      *B,  UMn;  th,  tA 


TAUBOITBIKX 

TuabOiUlIM  (Um-bg-ita'),  n.     |Pr.  lam- 
!._.._■_  < -_.-fc —  _  »-w^_  seeXABoR-] 

«  the  BiicijFsm.  ud 

dtAufM.    It  1*  tanned 


ol  tlia  hud  or  «itb  tbe  Sn  or  Lba  altMi 
■  Oinbrd.— 1.  A  llTcly  French  duoe.  f«' 
Tottir  la  jegaa  Id  oiimiii.  It  wu  •ooom- 
-  -'- ' -""^  »  B«d»l  bM»  In  imlUUon  oI  IhB 
A  br  nibbing  the  tliumb  ottr 


Moled  wl 


by  tba  satltM  ol  Nev  South  WalM  to  Uie 
duA-bUl  or  Omllhorliynclitu. 
Tu&bnriJIit  l^uxtlrai^Mt  (tun-bo-itnO,  TL 
° — le  >•  ronfrnrifu.    Spentrr. 


JiilinAa.    It .  .,         , 

d:  D.  DUL  Sw.  ud  Ooth.  (am,  IcoL 
u-.0.H.O.iiHi>,Ui>d.O.iaA».tMna;  Tha 
t  H  IbtMma  M  to  L.  doiao,  to  tuna,  lub- 
I,  oanqncr,  demfmii.  k  lord:  Or.  domUI. 


In  aplrlt:  Hibmlnlre:  lubdued; 
rtoui  ptougb.*    Soieommm, 


'fiC- 


:SkR'i 


Itu-:  u,  to  U<7i>  E  wild  heut.-3.  Torabdae: 
the  pride  or  ptAU< 


TUUSI(Uni),  VI.  (Fr.  enCanKr.locatlnto. 
to  mike  the  flnl  cut  upon,  to  begin  upon.] 
Tobei^n  upon  br  taking  a  put  ol;  (»  broach 
or  tute.  at  llqaor :  to  deal  ant :  to  dlrlde ; 


Tuulew  (tinln),  a.    Incapable  of  being 


LlfMtlng  tplrlt:  at,  to 
laputy 


•     Sirift 


belBg  tame  orgeatle;  a  itate  of  i 
tloQ.— &  Unreititing  BubmlMton: 
in  betting  Iniulteorlnju-'--  — 

'beauty,  or  animation;  ai 
inuntlve;  the  (anunrai 

J^te,  Or.  lat,  r»ll;       n 


IS  that  ndalma  Irom  wIldneiL 


ol  [ood  or  from  their  Uylng  up  luge  gtsrei 
In  thalr  holea]  A  genua  ol  rodent  mam- 
mall,  allied  to  the  tme  iqiilrreli,  bat  dla- 
tlnguirfied  Irom  them  by  the  paueaalon  or 
Gheek-pouchst,  and  tbeir  habit  ol  retreat- 
ing IdIo  nadergioiuid  hole*.  Tbej  are  of 
■mall  alia,  and  all  at  them  marked  irlUt 
■Mpea  on  Uw  back  and  aldea.  UMer** 
RTOimd-aqnlrrel  (T.  lAttsrif  li  Tary  common 
in  tbs  Vtdtad  SUIat.  whara  It  It  nninlarlf 
known  aa  AaaNe,  A^pmunk,  or  u^nnujt. 
The  itrlped  gnHmd-aqultrel  IT.  Hriattity  U 
aTarj  null  ipaolea,  inhabiting  tlu  ridnUr 
ol  (ha  Rockj  Uountalna,  aud  an  allied  lOe- 
cl«a  ii  nld  to  ba  yerj  EommoD  in  Slberl*. 
Hea  Oround-siiiiirbel. 
runll  (Um'll).  n.  1.  One  of  a  nee  ol  man 
inhablung  South  India  and  CajLon,  and  be- 
longing  to  the  DrnvldlaB  Kock.  The  Tamlla 
(arm  bj  far  tha  moat  elvUlzed  and  e»ar- 
geUo  of  the  DraTldian  peoplea.' 


(ta-mill-an),  a.    01  or  pertafaifaig 

to  tlia  Tamlla  or  tbeir  langnage.  See  abora. 

ramlns,  Tamlnr  (tam'lu,  tam'l-nl),  n.  [^. 
ilamine.    SeegTlHIH.)    1.  A  itniner  or 

or  wonted  atuff,  hlghlj  glaieil.     Written 


ij)*in.l    Tba 

atopper  of  a  cannon.     Bee  Tihfioh. 

'P»iiiTnany-rtng^t.»ni'in..nl.Hnpl  n     [FtOta 

hia  reputed  Tirtnei  wu  la  the  latter  yean 
uf  the  Rerolntlon  tacetiont^  choaen  patron 
aalut  or  tha  Daw  republic,  bh  name  being 
adopted  hjaereralaecrettacletiei.)  ANew 
York  political  combination  which,  bj  eilcn- 
tlie  bribery  and  intrigue,  aacnred  tha  con- 
trol ol  the  electiona  In  that  cltj  and  the 
leut  ol  the  mnnlcleal  rerenuee. 
ly  plundered;  any 

jie  Sble,  aiid  probably  dealg 

the  Phffintclan  Adonli.     Hia  leait 


witbmi 


IT  hi*  lo 


Tuunr  (Uml),  n.     See  Tajiq. 

TUDP  ( tamp).  B.l.  [Fr,  Uiaponnrr,  taptr, 
Tr.  lampir.  SeeTAHPION]  l-lablatttng, 
when  the  hole  la  drilled  and  chaiged  with 
powder  to  ram  It  tight,  with  dry  aand.  tough 
day.  or  aomeoUler  aubatancB.  to  prevent  tlie 
eiploalan  taking  efTect  by  way  of  tbe  bole. 
The  term  la  aimllarly  Died  in  lome  other 

by  frequent,  aomewhat  light,  atrokea;  ai.  to 
tamp  mud  10  H>  to  make  a  imooth  place. 
Tampan  (tam'pan).!!.  A  South  African  tick, 
remarkable  fur  the  venom  of  lU  bite.     Dr. 

limner  (tara'pAr).  ie.i.    [Probably  a  form  of 
rr.)    1.  I'omeddle:  tobebnay;  to  try 


■antper  with  a  dlaeax 


ti.  especially  ao  aa  lo  alter 


nonpar  (tamp'ar}.  n.  1.  One  wha  tampK 
or  preparet  for  blaating.  by  atoppinB  the 
hole  in  which  the  charge  la  placed.— t.  Ad 
Inatrument  oied  in  tamping;  a  tamping-bai 

TDmparvr  ( Iam'ptr-*r ).  n.    One  who  tam- 

Kn:  onewbonieannfair.UDderbaodmeana 
dealing  with  a  penou  to  bring  hln  OTar 


le  act  or  operatlau  of  Slluig  up  a 
Dia»-iiDie  abore  the  ebarge.  ao  aa  lo  dtraet 
the  lorca  of  tba  aiploalon  uianDy  and  read 
the  rock.— &  In  niUC.  mteliu,  tha  operatloB 
of  packing  with  earth,  tauo,  As.,  that  part 
ot  a  mlDa  DMteat  to  tha  ohiiga,  tohtcna** 
Iti  eflectireaeaa  In  a  glTflD  dlrectloiL — 3.  In 
(nultiiijf.  tba  oparauoD  of  alopplng  wHh 
clay  the  iaauaa  of  a  hlaat-fanuOT.— 4.  The 
material  nsed  for  the  abore  pnrpoaea. 
Taiiu>Ui|-bar,  T^mplnK-lrwi  (Momlai- 
bir,tamp'ing-l-4m).ti.  AbarofcmifHr.bnBa, 
or  wood  naad  In  packing  *""r''il  npoD  a 

Tunplon  (Um'pl-on).  Ti  IFf,  tampon,  a 
naaallzed  form  from  upon,  tap«,  a  biaqg. 
from  the  Gennan  or  Dutch  word  eqalTaleat 
to  E.  lap,  a  ping  or  itopper.  Sn  TAr.) 
1.  Tha  atopper  of  a  cannon  or  other  piece  of 
ordnance.  coDilitlng  ol  a  ejllnder  of  •aod 
placed  in  tta  mnnle  lo  prerent  tbe  adaiti- 
BJon  of  water  or  duat;  aba.  the  wooden  bot- 
tom lor  a  charge  of  grapa-abat.— £  A  pine 
for  alopplng  cloaaly  tba  upper  end  of  an 
orgao-plp*.    WrlttcD  alas  Vnoipaan,  Tarn- 

nwvon  (tun'ponX  n  [Be*  TAHtloa.)  la 
nrg,  a  plug  Inaerted  to  atop  hamorriiaga. 

Tuopoont  (taoi'pnn),n.  I.  A  tampion.— 
i.  The  bung  of  a  reaaaL 

TMil-'tMn(tam'tom).n.  [Hind.,  from  aoDBiI 
of  drum.)  I.  A  kind  of  native  dnuu  naed 
In  tha  Eait  Indiea  and  In  Weatam  Africa. 


Uowcy^det 


of  Bbroui  wood,  lucb  u  palm-trM.  at  of 

earthunware,  eadi  end  covered  with  akin- 
It  ia  beat  upon  with  tbe  llngen,  and  alio 
with  tha  open  haotl.  and  producei  a  hollow 

proclaimed  In  tbe  bazaar  or  public  pam  a( 
Eaatem  towna,  are  generally  acccmpanied 
by  tbs  tam-tam-  Wrillen  ^lo  Tm-Um.— 
£.  A  Cblnaw  gong. 


dolwlldcl „ _. 

nte.  nat.  order  Dloaooreaceae.  The  7.  aaa.- 
nif,  or  black  bryony,  ia  a  yery  comoHMi 
□t  in  bedgea  and  ttaldcet*  thrunglMBt 


jua  plant,  baring  **IT 

large  tubera.  ah*T>^ng  heart-ahaped  pointer 
leaves,  and  racemea  of  amall  gncDUh  dkt- 
clouB  aowera.  whlcb  are  aocceeded  by  ablB- 
log  red  berrlea     The  whole  plant  « 

alilttar        '  '  "  " 

inwholi 


Tan 


principle,  which  renJeri  U 
juinlng;  probably  & 


aflr     KromFr  U 


eilite  In  leVenl  ipe^ei  ol  bark,  and  tboa 
rendorsd  firm,  durable,  and  in  aotna  deirw 
lmper>loD>townter~2-TDmake  browns  •• 


1.1  To  daprlre  of  the  treibniiH  Dt  TouU 
t  To  boat;  U>  flog;  lothniatu    [CuUoq.  or 

Th  (Ub),  i.i.  t.  To  gctorbKoms  UnDCd; 
H,  (be  leather  Unj  eullr.— 1  To  become 
taii«]]nurTd  or  taiTOTi  *>,  mj  lace  '•"u 

lin|Uo).n.     1,  Thf  bsrk  n(  the  oak,  willow. 

fn  taenia,  bruited  and  bniken  byaraUl.uDd 
uel  fiif  twining  hidet.  Tan.  after  belnir 
ned  Id  laiuilnK.li  uttllied  In 


TUIUoX"-    ' 
bUna  tan;  tavn 


lllied  Id  nrdenlng  (c 
d  It  ii  alK  madelnt 


lie  GOlanr  of  tan ;  letem 


TutOMniII(UlI-l->«'tlul).n.  (SeeTAN9T.} 
A  ffenoA  at  planta,  naL  arder  Compoaltv. 
contalnlos  about  thirty  ip«:le>»  nattrea  of 
tarop*.  NorUi  Africa.  North  and  Central 
Alia,  and  Knrth  America.  Tbcf  are  tall 
aoDul  or  pcraonlal  herb^  with  uaually 
1hI>  illvliled  leaiei  and  bnttDtl-llta  beads 
<£  nUow  flowen  T.  mtgare.  or  common 
lanej.  la  %  vell.known  plant,  belnif  aljUD- 
dent  in  Britain  and  tbreoghou 


liUdea     Every 
d  It  1.  conild- 


cnJUratcd  In  gardeni  mainly  lor  the  young 
learca.  whlcb  are  ihredded  down  and  em- 
plojKi  to  SnTDiir  puddlnn,  cakei.  Ac. 
tuac*r  (Mn't-itr),  n.     i,  bird  dI  the  geoua 


ttmtftr.  ]  A  eeata  of  puMrine  blida  at  the 
(Bdi  lamay  (FrtnfUlid*),  baring  a  conical 
bok,  DiangtOar  at  the  baee,  the  dpmi  man- 
dVUe  Batched  lowanla  Uie  Up,  ind  lu  ridge 
arcbdl  Ttwr«  are  Breral  ipeciei.  all  re- 
aaUlng  the  flncba  proper  In  their  babll*. 
n*y  are  rsmarkable  lor  their  bright  cot- 
Mi*.  Thrj  are  chleDy  Inbabltauti  ol  tbe 
ifvpleal  parta  of  America. 
TlaBCTlaa(taii-a-gr1'nC).n,f>l.  Atnb-family 
•4  pwnu  btrdi.  tatnlly  FiliigUllitn ;  tbt 

IkB-lMll>(tui-b»Ii),  n-pl  The  ipent  bark 
i4  Ihr  twiDflr'i  yard  presied  ibki  ball!  or 
loBpa.  vblcti  harden  on  diylng  and  Krre 
latluri.     Called  alw  Tan-turf. 

tko-bad  (tan'bad),  n.  In  hori,  a  bed  made 
'<un.  a  bark  bedoretore.  See  Bin  KB  ED. 


a  the  b^iali  KQie 
take  lOne  hUDHMd  I 


i.  CSeeaboie.]    A  two- 


«  before  the  other. 


Tmv  (**■>>).  "'  ('A  metaphor  trom  a  ring- 
ing louniC  Tiran^  and  law  are  both  uied 
tor  aloud  ringing  Kund  andaUrongtute.' 
Wtdffttood.]  1.  A  itrong  taate  or  aarour; 
particularly,  a  taite  ol  •omeUiJng  eitnme- 

a  tang  at  the  cask.  — Z.  Bpeclflc  Oaiour  or 
niiallty;  characterlitic  property;  dietincUte 

o(  pMiy  polttica '  Jtfiiy. 


one;  eepecjally,  a  twanff  or  iharp 
Ibe  had  a  tongue  with  a  taof.- 


dly.  'Let  Uiy  tocgue 
itate.'  Sliak.~Ts  tang 
iBcea  o[  metal  twetbor 


T(Uig(langXii    IProbahlyamod 
tonffua,  O.E.  (otiff,  or  allied  to  tf/im.]    A 
projecting  part  u(  aii  object  which  la  in- 

(a)  the  part  o(  a  knile,  fork,  cblael.  nie.'aml 
the  like,  which  goea  Into  th*  handle,  (fcjihe 

■  aworl^sde  to  whl'h  the  Ult  ia  faitened. 
Id)  The  tongue  o(  a  bucUe. 
TBJlg  ItanA),  n.     A  kind  of  aea-weed;  tangle 

':ffss^oi's^'^v^fi;nd,&;?^^ 


The  body  la 


angth,  and  l!i 


Tangence  {tan'Jont).  n.  A  touching;  Un- 
gency.-.TA<  point  iff  tangenae  ia  the  point 
of  contact  of  a  tangent  line. 

tangent ;  a  contact  or  tonching. — frobUm 
ilf  lanireiuiifj,  among  the  old  geomelen,  a 
branch  of  the  geometrical  analyita.  the  gen- 

pasabig  through  given  pointa,  and  touchLug 
Btralght  line!  or  circlea  given  In  posltlun. 
the  number  of  data  bemg  idwaya  limited  to 

Tuigent  (tin'Jent),  n.     [L.  MnfUni,  tangen- 
tii,  ppr.  from  L  tango,  to  touch.  Akin  Cacl.J 
Jn  acorn,  a  itnlght  line 
which  touchoa  or  meeta  Flu.'. 


produced  doea  not  cut  i^ 
a»  t  B,  c,  n,  K,  Fin  flg.  1. 
Euclid  haa  ahown  that 
the  atralght  Une  drawn  at 
right  anglea  to  the  dlam- 


tremltyof  (hearo.aodmee 
paaalng  through  the  other 
la  flg.  !;  let  «  B  be  a  atr 


Ity  of  the  arc  A  B.  tat 
meeting  the  dlamete: 

through    ■' 


pnrpoaei  __„ ._. 

greea  to  DO  dvgreea,  aa  well 

Aa ,  have  been  calculated  1 

their  logarithma  formed  hito  tablea.  In 
the  higher  geometry  the  word  tangent  la 
not  limited  to  atraight  llnea,  butlaalaoap- 

tud  alao  to  anifacca.  — JfcUod  r/  tanginlt. 


given,  and  It  1*  required  to  determine  the 
tangent  at  any  point,  thla  la  called  the  direel 
method  bS  (an^nu;  utd  when  tbe  aobtau- 
gent  to  a  cur«,  at  any  point,  la  giran,  and 
It  li  required  to  determine  the  equation  ol 
the  curve,  thla  la  tanned  tbeJnKTHinelAod 

moua  with  the  durerentUl  and  Integral  cal- 
culoa  —  JVoluml  tdiwnti,  tangenta  ex- 
preiaed  by  natund  nomben.  ~Ar^lfieiai  Inn- 
»ntj,  langenta  eipreaaed  by  logultbma— 
To  gri  or  fly  off  at  a  tangent,  to  break  off 
auddenly  from  one  line  ol  action,  train  at 
thought,  or  the  like,  and  go  on  to  lomething 


gmt  gatvmomStr.  Sea  under  Oaltan- 
OK^TER.  -—  Tangent  viane,  a  plane  which 
louchea  a  curveil  ■unaoe.u  a  iphere,cyljn- 
deT.ftc. — Tangent taiiit^.  Same aa ifiddle- 
laMutU  Stilii^-  See  under  MiDHLE Ton- 

nnt  Kale,  a  form  ol  breech  eight  for  cannon. 
>  bate  haa  a  curvature  correiponding  to 
the  circumference  d(  (lie  breech  of  the  gun, 
and  Ita  face  it  cut  into  atepa  correapondlng 
to  anglea  of  elevatioo.  —  rnnif«n(  icrfio.  a 


rusailUsl(tan-Jen'ahal\  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  tangent ;  la  tbe  direction  nf  a  tangent— 
Ton9(n<iol/oree.(a}theaame  at  centrifugal 
force    (b)  In  Tiui£A.  a  force  which  acta  upon 


one  wheel  to  anoUier  —Tangtnlial  pfane. 
The  tame  a>  Tangent  Plane.    See  under 

T&IvmitlBlD'  (tan-Jen'ahat-liX  ade.  In  a 
tangential  manner;  In  the  direction  of  a 

TmgiMlIWftan'Jir-In).!!.  [From  ronsfaral 
Aneiteemed  amall-lruited  variety  of  orange. 

bng-dlll  (tangllah),  n.  [Prom  lang,  *  kind 
ofeea-weed.J  A  Dauugtven  to  the  aeal'in 
Shetland. 

TMWlllII  ((an'glDl  n.  [The  natWe  name  In 
Maduraacar. )  A  deadly  polaon  obtained 
from  the  aeed  a  of  Tanghinia  venenifera.  See 
-  ■aI6|,WTioA.n.eklndofor- 


I  the  polaon  In  i 
,  reaulted— a  proof  .    . 
:h  rejected  the  doae  llttTe 


TuLgblnla.  (tan-iiln'i 


genua  of  plantt  belonging  to  the  nat  order 
Apccynacen.  T.  eenciii/ora  It  a  tree  which 
producea  the  celebrated  tanghin  polaon  of 


vA*»aiai      cb,Sc.Iae)i)     g,^;      J,^b;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  alnff;      tH,  lAen;  th,  (Aln;     w.ialg;    vb,  wAigi    ib,  anre.— See  Kir. 


tj:v<ubilitt 

r.  Tha  pDlaanoui  qumlltjr  naldei 


T)»  nnu>  li  DOW  often  united  with  C«rb«nL 
Tan^UUty  (tm-Ji-Wll-U),  n.  Tbe  qa»llty 
ol  being  Unable  or  percepUbla  to  the  touch 


Timglllle  /(inll-bl).  o,     - 

faiieibUii,  tlDDi  lango,  to  touch,  i 

• ^tblg  of  being  " 

'cepUble  bjlll 


3.  Cipsble  of  belog  poiteued  or  nallied ; 
toaI;  ms,  UtJ^ibie  Kcurltf.  Tlnct  and 
tangiilt  beoeflta  to  ouiKliea  and  atben.' 
Sonfhey.—i.  Keadlly  approheniible  by  ths 
mInU:  clear;  eildent;  a>,bU  acting!  afforded 
tBTVibte  proof  ot  bil  guilt. 


prooTi  uccKtible  w  ill  Ihe  • 


^  ._NMW  (tan-tl-bl-neiX  n.    Th«  >tate 

or  uaalltT  at  being  Ungtbia;  tuigibtUt;. 
Tuiglbly  <Un'|l-b]il,  adi.    In  a  tugible 

mannar;  lo  u  (o  bg  p«c«ptlble  to  the 

touch. 
TMICle  (CanglX  1     (Pntn  tang,  a  lea-vBed. ) 

A  watar-apliil  of  tba  Oitneri  which  ■ppeated 

■  man  coTered  with  aea-weed.     KeiliUty. 
TBBICleTlne  <tan'Jir-lnX  n.    3ama  aa  nin- 

^^gl»  (t»nr^),o(.prBt.«  pp.  taitgitd: 
ppr.  tangling.     [Allied  to  IceL   IlionguU. 
tiatig,  Dan.  and  0.  hinfr,  langla.  Mt-weed; 
II  corresponding  '-    '    "- 


tiang,  D 

Eonl,  Ooin.  tag 

Indt  toeather  oontuedl;; 
■aavoorlot  '  -"-- 
it  dKBcalt 


tnll.l  1.  Ton 


folds  ot  dire  naeeiiltr.'    '  Tangl^  1 


imbroll:  tn  embirriai;  to  contuu;  I 


Wb«ll  m  uJBple  *flj 


Tuula  ( lang'gl  V  a.  L    To  ba  entangled  c 

uniied  confuiedly. 
TUUO*  (lang'gl).  n.     [Sea  the  rerh.]    1.  . 

Iiu^t  thrndi  or  olber  tlilngi  united  coi 


t.  pt.  A  derice  nied  in  dredging,  for  iwaepin 
(he  aaa-bed  in  order  to  olitaiu  delicate  form 
of  msrlne  Ufa.  too  anali  or  tranirlbla  to  b 
obUlned  bT  ordinary  dredging  It  con«l>l 


name  g^en  to  lome  apeciaa  of  lea-weed  be- 
hinging  lo  tha^nna  Laralnaria  (which  ace^ 
Called  also  Tang.-b.  A  tall,  lank  panon; 
any  long  dangUiw  thing     (Scotch.) 
T&ngUllKl;  (lang'gling-iH  adt.    In  *  Ung- 

Tkn(Ir(tang'gli).a.   BootMi  iDtartwlnad; 


eri""'u?lX'«.. 
piece"  of  ™tion>>hai>ea,M  IrianglB.WOM 
parallalogram.  which  plCL^ea  ar«  ca[>able 


rajumm  (tan'stim).  n.  a  rufety  of  plabald 
horee  found  In  Thlbat.ol  which  It  It  a  native. 
It  appean  to  Iw  related  to  (he  Xartar  bona. 


T»atatrt-De»rer  (tangTi»td-bar-*rX  n.  One 


■a  rannier. 

.      .     anoiiM,  a  iord, 

be  govaniorof  a  roilntry;  in  Ireland,  the 
lair-apparentof  aljrlnce;  trora^n.araglon 
ir  tctrllory,]  One  of  a  tamUr  from  which 
be  chief  i  ot  certain  Celtic  racea  wen  choaan 
■V  *<lArtlnD :  uauallj  amllad  lo  the  actnal 
the  landi  and  bonottii,  and  ftv- 
>  hit  obowm  Buocaaaor.    fiae  T.aK- 


holdi 


TanlltlT  ( t>n'lit-r1  V  n  ISea  Tantst.)  A 
mode  of  tenure  that  {ireTiiled  vnoug  tarl- 
Celtlc  trlbaa.  according  lo  which  the 
It  or  holder  of  bonoun  or  land!  beld 
1  only  for  lite,  and  hl>  aucce>K>r  wan 
.  by  election.     According  (o  this  cua- 


^redltaiT 
dividuaf 


Indlrldual.  but  In 
belonged,  (hat  is,  ■< 
The  prlmllin  intei: 
oldest  or  most  worthy  of  the  blood  and 

givlog  i(  to  ^e  atrongest,  and  the  practico 
often  occ*iloned  Idoodf  wan  in  famitle*. 

Task  (tangkV  n.  [O.  and  Ptot.  E.  and  Sc. 
ilaai,  a  Unk.  a  pond,  a  wet  ditch,  from 
O.fr.  <sIani:<Mod.  Fr.  ^lang).  Sp.  eitanqvi. 
It  itagno.  a  |»nd.  a  pool,  fromL  tfaffnuin, 
a  poud  orpoolof  ilanding  water  (hence  alio 
■Injiuinf)  j  A  clBtem  orvesBcI  oIIaTECslie 
■o  contain  liquids ;  specifically,  (a)  that  part 

water  n)  The  stationary  menuir  from 
which  tbe  lank  of  the  lender  Is  niled    (c)A 

(cf)  The  cistern  of  a  gas-holder,  in  whli!h 
the  lower  edge  of  the  inverted  chamber  li 

tor  the  gas.    (e)  The  term  l>  ileo  applied  to 

ties  or  tor  occuionai  use. 
Tan*  (tangk),  n.     1,  A  sni  "  ~    '  '    " 

di7  KKWure  ot  about  £40  i 

t  Aweight  forpearlainBon 

Simmondt. 
Tank  (tangk),  n.    The  em 

which  is  Inserted  into  the  b 

Tanka  (langtav  n    i.a 


ay  of  7i  graiua 

of  a  file,  Ac, 
ndlc:  the  tang. 


.ng.-2.AwomanwhopUe 
boat     w'Vitten  also  raB*in. 
(tanfcTUrdln.    [O.IT.  (onjuor 
tanauard.  O.D.  fonoiaerd,  a  Cankuif,  pn 

Tesserior  liquon,  most  cnmmonl;  a  rathe 
Umi  dHoking  .essel,  with  a  cover,  uenall 
made  of  pewter,  though  also  of  gold,  sllvei 
Ac.     Urt    PEO-TARKixb.  also  Tueasi 


and  pumpa  in  tli 


raakaid-tuiiilp  (tang'Urd-Ur-DipX  «.    A 

which  In  general  grow  a  good  deal  above 
Uia  aurlace  of  the  ground.  There  are  seve- 
ral varieties. 

[ank-ansliiB  (tangk'en.Jin),  n.  A  locomo- 
tive whlcEcarTleB  Its  own  water  and  fuel. 
and  so  dlspansea  with  a  tender,  being  itsall 
a  combined  engine  and  Under. 

mikU  (langlil-a).  n.    Same  as  rantai. 

Taak-lron  <tangkl.Ain),  n.  Plate-lma. 
"■'-ket  Ulan  ahaet  or  ttove-plpe  iron,  but 
mar  than  boiler-place. 

TankUncl  (tangkling).  n. 


rank-worm  (tangk-wirm),  n.    A  uemalode 
worm  abounding  In  tbe  mad  in  taok*  In 


IL-KW.I 
K  of  die 


Tanna  ( (an'na'k  n.    In  India,  >  police  *t>- 
tlao;  alBo.  a  mlUtarr  poit 

Tannabla  (tan'a-blj,  a.    (Capable  of  being 

Tannadar  (Un'na-dir).  n.    In  India,  tke 
Taunasa (lan'aj),  n.    Theact,  operation. or 


a  deep  hluiah-blajjc  colour  with  theperaalta 

Taniur  (Un'^r),  n.     One  whoae  occupation 

bj  the  uae  ot  tan.— TaiiMr-.  hart,  the  bart 
of  the  oak,  chestnut,  willow,  and  other 
trees,  which  abounds  In  Unnic  acid,  and  is 
elaplojed  by  tanners  la  the  prepuntion  ot 


.   lSlang.l 
•beretLe 


pared  with  a  ahilUng.  ] 
TumaiT  (tan'er-i),  n, 

.... .  tunning.     ' Miraculous  Im- 

inntryT   Carli/U. 
lie  (tan'ik),  a.     Applied  to  *  pemllaT 

ol  oak,  especially  in  tbe  bark,  but  Is  found 
in  greatest  quantity  In  gallnaca  Telitilc 
aclJ,  when  pure,  is  nearly  white,  and  not  at 
all  crrstalline  II  is  vei7  soluble  in  water, 
and  has  a  most  astringent  taste,  wlthonl 
bittemeis.     11  comtalnes  with  animal  gela- 

whlrh  has  been  called  lannogtimliHi.  It 
derives  its  name  (rom  ita  profiertT  of  com- 

It  la  Uie  active  principle  In  aim  oat  all  astrin- 
gent vegetables.  The  name  tannic  acid  la 
generally  applied  to  what  is  reallv  a  mix. 
ture  of   several   tubstancea.     Called  >l*i> 


the  West 

Tannin  (tanln).  n.    Same  aa  Tannic  Acid. 

Tanxillkg  (tanlng).  n.  1  Tlie  practlca.  opiir- 
atlon,  and  art  ot  converting  the  raw  hide* 
and  aklns  of  anlmala  Into  leather  by  rSACt- 
Inz  a  chemical  combination  between  tbe 

and  tbe  SBtrlngant  veEetabl  e  pruirlple  callnl 

tanning  process  Is  to  prodnce  sacb  a  chnnl- 


'  carrying  or  dreaiiaic  to  bring  tbeni 
tale  olpllabllltr  and  hnpeminbilltj 
^  which  may  adapt  them  for  Uiv 
laeful  puTpoeea  to  which  laatbi.T  t^ 
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sppUvd.  The  laiger  tnd  heavfer  tkhit  tob- 
teeted  to  the  tanning  process,  as  those  of 
boftdoee,  boIU.  oxen,  and  cows,  are  techni- 
cally called  hide*;  while  those  of  smaller 
aoimala.  as  calves,  sheep,  and  goats,  are 
called  gkint.  After  being  cleared  of  the 
hair.  wool,  and  fleshy  parts,  by  the  aid  of 
lime,  scraping,  and  other  means,  the  skins 
are  nsaaUy  steeped  In  an  infusion  of  gronnd 
oak  bark,  wliich  soppUes  the  astringent  or 
tanning  nrindple,  and  thus  converts  them 
into  leather.  Different  tanners,  however, 
vary  much  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
process  of  tanning,  and  also  the  skins  in- 
tended for  different  kinds  of  leather  require 
to  be  treated  differently.  Various  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  process  of 
tanning,  bv  which  time  and  labour  are  much 
reduced ;  bat  it  is  found  that  the  slow  pro- 
ctMs  followed  by  the  old  tanners  produces 
leather  fkr  superior  to  that  prodnced  by 
quick  prooesaea— 2.  Appearance  or  hue  of 
a  brown  eoloar  prodnced  on  the  skin  by  the 
action  of  cheann. 

Dto«sM«  and  ifittrmpen,  faiddent  to  our  faces,  are 
iadMCnMisly  to  be  cnrvd  witboat  anv  thoui^t  or 
biuM  of  pti^;  as  flushing},  redness,  inflammation, 
pbnr.iet,  freUUc^  ni0{cdaea,  ikMNVu^  and  the  like. 

y*r.  Taylor. 

Tkanometer  (tan-om'et-^rX  n.  A  hydro- 
meter for  determining  the  proportion  of 
tannin  fn  tanning  liquor. 

Tan  -  Dlekto  (tan'ptklX  n.  The  brine  of  a 
tan-pit. 

The  etiann  of  the  pqbBc  was  leas  than  ft  had  been 
v^ea  dw  «-«aicli  «cr«  tmseaworthy.  when  the  sailors 
vcre  ftottMo,  whoi  tfie  food  wau  alive  with  rermin, 
wkra  the  drink  tasted  Uk«  tatt'/ukie,  and  when  the 
ctocbcs  and  fiammocks  were  rotten.       Macattlay. 

Ikn-ptt  (tan'pit).  n.    L  A  snnken  vat  in 

which  hides  are  laid  in  tan.— 2.  A  bark-bed. 

Tknzee  (tan'rek),  n.    See  Tbsbio. 

Tui-t|nul  (tan'qmd),  n.    Ap  instrument 

imt  poking  th^  bark  from  oak  and  other 

(LocaL) 

(tan'stdv),  tk    A  hot4iouse  with 
ji  bark-stove;  also,  the  stove  itself. 

(tao'xiX  n.  [Fr.  tanaisie,  tansy;  8p. 
costmary ;  said  to  be  from  Gr. 
inunortalitv,  from  the  medicinal 
ptoparUesof  some  of  the  plants  of  this  kind. 
or  beauiaa  the  dried  flowers  retain  their 
natnral  appearance.  The  seneric  name 
TVmawlMw  seems  to  be  a  latinised  form  of 
t^ngy.]  1.  The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  See  Taxaobtttil— 2.  A  favourite 
dish  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  even 
later,  made  of  ogn,  eream.  rose- water,  sugar, 
■ad  the  inice  of  herbs,  as  endive,  spinage, 
sorreU  tansy,  and  baked  with  butter  in  a 
shallow  pewter  diah. 

1  had  a  fwettr  dlaaer  for  rtiem :  rix..  a  brace  of 
carpa.  ns  roasted  chickens,  aad  a  jowl  of 
hot.  tor  the  test  course:  a  tnm^,  and  two 
ft'  tooffatt.  aod  cheoe,  the  second.        /V//j. 

I  (tant).  n.    A  small  red  spider.    Called 
TamL 

«f»«i^«na^  (tan'ta-KsX  v  <•  See  Tamtalizb. 
TuitaUfm(tan'tal-izm).n.  (SeeTAKTAUZK.] 
A  punishment  like  that  of  Tantalus;  a  teas- 
ing or  tormenting  by  the  hope  or  near  ap- 
proAch  of  that  which  is  desired,  but  which 
fes  DoC  stttlwhle;  tantalization. 


•och  a  provisiao  bke  tamiatism  to  this  people? 

y.  QMiMty. 

^^  (tan'ta'UtX  n.    The  ore  of  the 

tantalum :  an  opaque  mineral,  with 

taipcrfeet  metallic  lustre  and  iron -black 
rokxir.  found  in  Sweden  and  other  places. 
Bawft»Miiwi  ftan-tATi-nmVn.  See  TAHTALVM. 
Pta»ta]lBttlOB  (tan'ta-U£-i''shonX  n.     The 
of  t»**!^"**"g:  or  the  state  of  being  tan- 

t's  pains  and  tanla/iMotums  in  thb  ofarht's 
iDora  irluotne  to  the  beast  than  all  his 

Gaytom. 


(taotA-llz).  vX  pret  A  pp.  toit- 

;  ppr.  tanUditina.    [From  TanUilut^ 

mvtbitaX  king  of  lordla  or  Phryeia,  who 
ratrvlffing  the  secrets  of  his  fawer  Zeus 
u  coodenmed  to  stand  in  a  lake  of  water, 
•oaded  from  him  whenever  he 
to  drink,  whUe  branches  loaded 
froit.  which  always  eluded  his  grasp, 
hnag  over  his  bead.]  To  tease  or  tor- 
\fj  presenthig  something  desirable  to 
bat  continually  trustratinff  the 
br  keeptng  it  out  of  reach;  to 
expectations  or  fears  which  will  not 
';  to  tesae;  to  torment 


Thy  vain  desires,  at  strife 
haTe  tamtaJlt'd  thj  life. 

Dryden. 
liave  felt  esceedioKly  tamlm/fmn/ 
the  walls  of  so  great  a  dty,  fnU  of 
wUhottt  being  able  to  enter  iL 


Stn.  To  tease,  torment,  excite,  irritate, 
provoke. 

Tantallier  (tan'ta-Uz-^r),  n.  One  that  tan- 
talises. 

Ttotalizillg(tan'ta-llE-ing),p.  and  a.  Teas- 
ing or  tormenting  by  presenting  to  the  view 
something  unattainable. 

This  was  tempting  news,  but  tantalitin^  too. 

Dickens. 
The  m^or  was  ffoing  on  in  this  tantaliMiHg  way, 
not  proposing,  and  dediniag  to  Call  in  love. 

Thacktray. 

Tantallxtngly  (tan'ta-llz-ing-ll),  adt;.  In  a 
tantalizing  manner;  by  tantalizing. 

Tantalum  (tau'ta-lum),  n.  Sym.  Ta.  At  wt 
182.  A  rare  metallic  element  discovered  in 
the  Swedish  minerals  tantalite  and  yttro- 
tan  tali  te.  It  was  long  believed  to  be  iden- 
tical with  Niobium,  but  their  separate 
identity  has  been  established.  Written  also 
Tantaliuin. 

TantalUB  (tan'ta-Ius),  n.  [See  Tantalizb. 
The  name  was  given  because  from  their  vora- 
city these  birds  seem  never  to  have  enough.] 
A  senus  of  wading  birds,  family  Ardeidie 
or  heron  family.  T.  loculator  is  the  wood- 
ibis  of  America,  which  frequents  extensive 
swamps,  where  it  feeds  on  serpents,  young 
alligators,  frogs,  and  other  reptilea  The 
African  tantalus  (T.  ibis)  was  long  regarded 
as  the  ancient  Egyptian  ibis,  but  it  Is  rare 
in  Eg^pt^  belongug  chiefly  to  Senegal,  and 
is  mncn  larger  than  the  true  Ibis.— Tanto- 
lus  cup,  a  philosophical  toy, 
consisting  of  a  siphon  so 
adapted  to  a  cup  that  the 
short  leg  being  in  the  cup. 
the  long  leg  may  go  down 
through  the  bottom  of  it 
The  siphon  is  concealed 
within  the  figure  of  a  man, 
whose  chin  is  on  a  level 
with  the  bend  of  the  siphon. 
Hence,  as  soon  as  the  water 
rises  up  to  the  chin  of  the 
image  it  begins  to  subside, 
so  that  the  figure,  like  Tan- 
talus  in  the  fable  (see 
Taktalizs),  is  unable  to  quench  his  thirst 

Tantamount  (tan'ta-mount),  a.  [Fr.  tant^ 
L.  tanttu,  so  much,  and  £.  amount.  ]  Equiva- 
lent, as  in  value,  force.effect,or  signification; 
as.  silence  is  sometimes  tantamouiU  to  con- 
sent. 

Put  the  questions  into  Latin,  we  are  still  never  the 
nearer,  they  are  plainly  ta$ttamoM$U ;  at  least  the 
difference  to  me  is  undiscemible.  lyaterland. 

Actions  were  brought  against  persons  who  had  de- 
famed the  Duke  of  York;  and  damaji^es  tantamount 
to  a  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment  were  de- 
manded by  the  plaintiff  and  without  difficultv  ob- 
tained. Atacaulay. 

Tantamount  t  (tan'ta-mount\  v.i.  To  be 
tantamount  or  equivalent  ' Inat  which  in 
God's  estimate  may  tantamount  to  a  direct 
undervaluing.'    Jer.  Taylor. 

Tantity  (tan'ti-ti),  n.  A  term  used  by  Mr. 
James  Mill.    See  under  QuAHTirr. 

Tantlyr  (tan-tiv'i),  ado.  [Said  to  be  from 
the  note  of  a  hunting  horn.]  Swiftly;  speed- 
ily; rapidly.— To  ride  tantivy^  to  ride  with 
great  speed. 

Tantivy  (tan-tiv^i).  n.    l.  A  rapid,  violent 

f^allop.— 2.  t  A  devoted  adherent  of  the  court 
n  the  time  of  Charles  II. ;  a  royalist  [The 
nickname  may  be  traceable  to  the  fox- 
hunting habits  of  the  country  squires  of  the 
period.l 

Those  who  took  the  king's  side  were  anti-Birming- 
hams,  abhorrcrs,  and  tattttvits.  These  appellations 
soon  became  obsolete.  Mnamlay. 

Collier  .  .  .  was  a  Tory  of  the  highest  sort,  such 
as  in  the  court  of  his  age  was  called  a  tantivy. 

Macauiay. 

S.  t  A  mixture  of  haste  and  violence;  a  nuh; 

a  torrent 

Sir,  I  expected  to  hear  from  you  b  the  language  of 
the  lost  groat,  and  the  prodigal  son,  and  not  in  such 


Tantalus  Cup. 


a  lanttvy  of  language;  out  I  percetTe  yoar  comraa- 
Bicatioa  is  not  always  yea,  yea.  dtrnvelaiid. 

Tantivy  (tan-tiv^),  v.i.  To  hurry  off;  to  go 
off  in  a  hurrr.    Miu  Bumey. 

TantUngt  (tantHngV  n.  [Based  on  tanta- 
lize. ]  One  seized  witti  the  nope  of  pleasure 
unattainable;  one  exposed  to  be  tantalized. 

Tantra  (tan'traX  n.  [Skr.,  from  tan,  to  be- 
lieve. ]  A  division,  section,  or  chapter  of 
certain  Sanskrit  sacred  works  of  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  female  energy  of  Siva.  Each 
tantra  has  tiie  form  of  a  dilalogue  between 
Siva  and  his  wife.  The  tantras  are  much 
more  recent  productions  than  the  Yedas, 
possibly  posterior  even  to  the  Christian  era, 
although  their  believers  r^rard  them  as  a 
fifth  Veda,  of  equal  antiqmty  and  higher 
authority. 


Tantrism  (tan'triim),  n.  The  doctrines  of 
the  tantras. 

Tantrum  (tan'tnim),  n.  [Prov.  E.  tantum, 
from  W.  tatU,  tension,  a  sudden  start  or 
impulse,  a  gust  of  passion,  a  whim;  from 
root  tan,  seen  also  In  E.  thin.]  A  burst  of 
ill-humour;  a  display  of  temper;  an  ill-na- 
tured caprice:  used  chiefly  in  the  plural;  as. 
sheisinbertontrufiw.  Thackeray.  [CoUoq.J 

Tan-turf  (tan't^rfX  n.    See  Tan-balls. 

Tan-vat  (tan'vatX  n.  A  vat  in  which  hides 
are  steeped  in  liquor  with  tan. 

Tan-yara  (tan'yard),  n.  An  inclosure  where 
the  umning  of  leather  is  carried  on. 

Tanystome  (tan'is-tdm),  n.  [Or.  tanyd.  to 
stretch,  and  gtoma,  the  mouth.]  One  of 
those  dipterous  insects,  which  have  a  pro- 
jecting proboscis,  with  the  last  joint  of  the 
antenna)  undivided,  includlncr  the  gadflies. 

Taniimat  (tan'zi-mat},  n.  [Ar.,  pL  of  tan- 
$im,  a  regulation.]  Lit.  r^:ulatlona  Hie 
name  given  to  the  organic  laws,  constituting 
the  first  contribution  towards  constitutional 

Sovemment  in  Turkey,  published  in  1844 
y  Sultan  Abdul-Medjfd. 
Tap  (tap),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  tapped;  ppr.  tap- 
ping. [Fr.  taper,  to  tap,  to  rap,  to  strike. 
tape,  a  tap,  a  slap,  probably  ultimatelv  fron> 
the  sound  (comp.  rap,  rat-tat,  paf),  though 
the  French  verb  is  directly  from  the  Teu- 
tonic; comp.  Prov.  O.  tapp,  tapps,  a  blow, 
O.  tappen,  to  grope ;  loeL  lapia,  teepta,  to 
tap  or  touch  lightly.]  1.  To  strike  with 
something  small,  or  to  strike  with  a  very 
gentle  blow ;  to  pat  gently;  as,  to  tap  one 
with  the  hand ;  to  tap  one  on  the  shouldei- 
with  a  cana 

He  bad  always  joked  and  tm^td  their  ahoiilders 
when  he  went  by.  Diekens. 

2.  To  put  a  new  sole  or  heel  on,  aa  on  a  boot 

or  shoe.    [Local] 
Tap  (tap),  v.i.    To  strike  a  gentle  blow;  as, 

he  tapped  at  the  door. 
Tap  (tap),  n.  1.  A  gentle  blow;  a  slight  blow 

with  a  small  thing. 

She  gives  her  right  band  woman  a  taf  on  the 
shoulder.  Ada 


uMiion. 


2.  A  piece  of  leather  fastened  upon  the  bot- 
tom of  a  boot  or  shoe  in  repairing  or  renew- 
ing the  sole  or  heel 

Tap  (tap),  v.f.'  [A.  Sax.  tappan,  to  tap,  to 
draw  out  liquor:  L.O.  aha  D.  (ajjtpen,  icel. 
and  Sw.  lappa,  O.  zap/en;  the  lit  meaning 
is  to  draw  out  liquids  by  removing  the  tap 
or  faucet  See  the  noun.]  1.  To  pierce  so 
as  to  let  out  a  fluid;  as,  to  tap  a  cask,  a  tree, 
a  tumour,  or  anything  that  contains  a  pent- 
up  fluid. 

Wait  with  patience  till  the  tumour  becomes  trouble* 
some,  and  then  tu/  it  with  a  lancet.  Sharpe. 

2.  To  treat  in  any  analogous  way  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  something  from;  as,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  tel^T<^ph  wires 
had  been  tapped.— To  tap  the  admiral,  to 
broach  surreptitiously  a  cask  of  liquor:  from 
the  story  that  when  a  certain  admiral's  body 
was  being  conveyed  to  England  in  spirits, 
the  sailors  tapped  the  cask  containing  it 
and  drank  the  liquor. —3.  To  cause  to  run 
out  by  broaching  the  cask  or  vessel. 

He  has  been  tapping  hbUquors.  while  I  have  been 
spilling  my  blood.  Addison. 

Tap  (tap),  n.  [A.  Sax.  tcema  (whence  the 
verb  iappan,  to  tap),  L.O.  tappe,  D.  and 
Dan.  tap,  Icel  tappx,  G.  vipfen,  a  tap,  a 
plug,  a  faucet ;  from  same  root  as  tip  and 
top.  Hence  tapeter,  and  from  the  German 
through  the  Fiiench  tamp,  tampion.]  1.  A 
pipe  or  hole  through  which  liquor  Is  disawn 
fr^  a  cask.— 2.  A  plug  or  spile  to  stop  a 
hole  in  a  cask.— 8.  Ijie  liquor,  especially  in 
respect  of  quality,  which  is  drawn  through 
a  tai».    [Colloq.] 

Sending  out  a  meagre  servant  to  offer  a  glass  of 
'something'  to  the  pMt-boy,  who  answered  that  he 
thanked  the  gentleman,  but  if  it  was  the  same  to/  as 
he  had  tasted  before,  he  had  rather  not.      Dickens. 

4.  A  tap-house  or  tap-room.— 6.  An  instru- 
ment employed  for  cutting  the  threads  of 
internal  screws  or  nuts.  It  consists  sim- 
ply of  an  external  or  male  screw  of  the  re- 
quired sLse,  formed  of  steel,  and  more  or 
less  tapered,  portions  of  the  threads  being 
filed  away  in  order  to  present  a  series  of 
cutting  edges.  This  being  screwed  into  the 
nut  in  the  manner,  of  an  ordinary  bolt 
forms  the  thread  required.— On  tap,  (a) 
ready  to  be  drawn;  as,  we  have  Bass  on  tap. 

S)  Broached  or  furnished  with  a  tap;  as. 
le  barrel  of  Bass  is  on  tap. 
Tap  (tapX  n.    [Scotch.]   A  top;  a  head;  a 
crest  or  the  like.— Tap  qf  tow,  (a)  the  quan- 
ti^  of  flax  that  is  made  up  into  a  conical 


fth,  Sc  lodk;     g,  go;     i,job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     TH,  t^n;  th.  'Ain;     w,  idg;    wh,  whig;    zh,  arure.— See  Ket. 


like  *  bondla  of  flu. 

Tip-bolt  rUplAlCX  n-  &  <wi(  WHO  >  aeaa 
on  oae  end  aad  ■  Uinid  on  the  other  end, 
to  be  ureved  into  tome  Hied  put.  Imteed 
of  pmliig  through  the  part  uid  TeceUing  ■ 

np-dnder  (Up'iin-dtr).  n.    The  lUg  .pro- 

Tuie  (iig),  n.  [A.  Bu.  lapjn,  ■  llllet.  pro- 
bably like  lajwMrv,  timel,  from  theGreek.] 

n(  woven  work,  uwd  (or'itringi  and  the 
like:  aa.  curtaini  tied  irith  tape.—!.  iQ 
printbtg,  one  ol  the  trarelUog  bandi  which 

■teva-pteu',  alio,  aiimllnrlwDd  In  a  paper- 
foldlng  machltie  —3-    fiplrltaoua  or   fer- 
menled  drink.     [Slang] 
Tkpa  (CAp),  D.I.    To  lue  iparinglr:  Co  make 


.  little  I 

Y.  Scott.  [Scotch.) 
-.ipstam  (tAp'lEm),  ' 
Tape; Una,  ^ps- 


.  way:  o 


L   Sir 


Tipon  (tap'nX  a.    Made  of  (ape.    C.  litade. 

Taper  (la'per).  ».  |A.  Sai.  lopor,  loper; 
probably  from  the  Celtic;  comp.  W.  Campr, 
a  taper,  tampru,  to  bum  like  a  torch;  Ir. 


!.  Tapering  form ;  gradual  di 
poueuei  a  tapering  lormi  al,  t 


nl  (he  pi- 


..„ J,  tdptfr  flngera. 

Taper  (tA'pirX  •'.■.  I.  Tobecomegraduall)' 
■kaderer:  to  grow  gradually  leu  In  dlam- 
ed'r;  tu  dlmlnleb  in  one  direction;  d9,  a 
■ogar-loal  Cap<n  toward  a  point.  —  !.  To 
dimlniah;  (o  grow  gradually  leia. 

Tip«r  <ta'p4rY  B.t  TocBUH  to  taper;  to 
make  gradually  tmaller  eapecialty  in  dlam- 


ntpsTlas  (tA'ptr-iiig),  a.    Becoming  regu- 


TapenuBi  (ta'pAr.nei).  n.    The  >U 
being  taper 


,  itc.  Tapeitry  li  made  by  a  proceH 


The  term  lapM Irv  li  alao  applied  to  a  variety 
ol  woven  fabrlca  havlog  a  aiultipUcKy  ul 

See  Ooasus. -Taptiliy  eatprl.  the  Dame 
given  to  a  very  elegant  and  cheap  twoply 
or  logriln  carpet,  the  warp  or  weft  being 
printed  before  we avlng  eoaa  to  produce  the 
figure  in  the  cloth. 
Tlipartr7(tap'eB-trlX  e.t  prat.  ±  pp.  Iapt$- 
trUd;  ppr.  tapatr^ing-  To  adorn  with  ta- 
peatO'  or  aa  Ir  with  tapeitry. 


Taprttftap'elVn.  [L  tepele.  BeeTan 
TRT.]  Worked  or  Dguied  itnlli  lapeWr 
Spenter. 

Tapetl  (tap'e-tOi  n.   Tha  Bruillan  bare,  tl 


hnUlbig 


South  America. 


Tip«-VOrm  (tip'wirm),  n.     [From  Ihelr 

( 

name  common  to  certain  Internal  parailtea 

sr^arriiShiss.S'K: 

nololda,  tound  in  the  mature  Kate  In  the 

bnitea      Tape-wona>  are  composed  o(  a 

number  of  flattened  Jolnta  or  aegmenta,  the 
anterior  of  which,  or  head  (which  !■  the  Ime 
animal),  it  rumlahed  with  a  circlet  ol  hooki 

ll  larger  than  the  American  ipeclea,  and  te 

a  moat  coniplcuooi  aoltoal  from  the  white 

linciotlU  hoet  The  other  eegmenti.  called 

back.    rump,    and    belly   contiaatlog    ao 

tuJdcd  oH  by  the  head,  the  oldeit  being 

BlTe  It  the  iipect  of  beiag  moffled  on  In  a 

talning  when  mature  male  and  female  or- 

white  aheet.  ^e  tiplra  in  illled  b^th  to 

gana     The  (ape-worm  hai  naUher  mouth 

the  hog  and  to  the  rhlnoceroa,  bat  they  ir« 

nor  dIgoatlvB  otvani,  Butrltlon  being  effected 

much  amiller  than  the  latter.    PoaaU  Upirm 
are    acattered    throughout    Korope,    aod 
imong  them  la  i  gigantic  ipeclea.  t.  figait- 
i>u(.  Cut  ,  wblchlu  alie  muit  have  nearly 

of  (he  animal  variee  from  a  tew  Inchea  to 
aaveral  jarda    The  ova  do  not  undergo  de- 

equalled  the  elephant. 

eiUti.    They  require  to  be  >»aUowed  by 
■ome  DEhar  warm-Uooded  iart«brab-.    tha 

TaplrldK  (ta-piPl,d«).  n.  bL  Tha  tapir  trCb* 

.  ._ _ji-Wooded  leitebrale,  the 

ripe  proglottldee  being  eipelled  from  the 
Quwelot  the  hoit  with  all  their  contained 
Dia  lertlllied.  The  eegmeoUorproglottldei 
lecompoH!  and  Uberate  the  ova.  wlilch  are 


aelt  with  a  cyst,  and  developa  a  ve.lclc  con- 
Ulnlng  a  Bold.     It  la  now  called  a  Kofci  or 

ryilic  lioTTFi.  Tho  acnlci  Is  Incapable  of 
farther  development  till  swallowed  and  n- 
celled  a  leconil  lima  Into  the  alimentary 

from  which  proglnitldei  are  developed  poa- 

Bloht  true  tape-womu  occur  In  man,  Timia 
KAium,  tha  cyatic  form  of  which  producei 
the  meulea  of  the  pig,  being  the  moit  com- 


The  hole  In  the  pnd- 


Tap-hOle  (lapTiftl),  n 
dling.fuinace  through  whirh  the  tap-cluunr 
l>  let  out.  and  which  during  puddling  la 

Tap-noOH  (taplioui).  n.  A  honta  where 
llijuon  are  retailed;  a  houae  where  beer  la 
lerved  from  (he  Up.    Shak. 

Taphrenclirinai  (taf-rennd-ma).  n.  (Or. 
taphrot,  a  pit.  and  aneAimu.  tliaue — en.  in, 
and  due,  to  pour.]  la  bat.  pitted,  dotted, 
or  poroni  tluue;  bothrenchyma 

Taplnacttl  n.    [Fr.  Copinou.  by  itealth.]  A 


(Native 


damp,  hai  beaa  1 

drying  It  on  hot  platea     By  this  t 

the  starch-grains  awell.  many  ot  th< 


awella  up  and 
maaa  Vn.  & 
Tapir  (ti'plr). » 


1  tieahy  proboecla; 


n  tapir  (7".  amtntarua)  li  the  size  of  a 
lall  aaa.  with  a  brown  akin,  near^  naked 


Jilleraa, 

Kl  with  hair,  and 
re  ekmgatad  and 


Vpnitmatlng  somewhat  to  the  palcolhe- 
1d  the  fonata  of  Malacca  and  Sumatra.     It 


^Pl 


apirold  (lA'plr^ild).  o.     (T-Bpir.  and  Or. 
riaoi.  resemblance.)    Allied  to  tha  tapir  or 


Taplm*  (ta'plr-ui).  n.  A  genus  of  pachy- 
deftnatous  quadropedi.     Hee  TlPIB. 

TapU  (U-psS,  1.  [Fr.  SeeTAPksTBT.)  Car- 
peting; upeslry  Formerly  lapeatry  wai 
asad  (o  cover  the  table  In  a  coflpdl  cham- 
ber; heace.  lo  be  on  or  upon  (At  Ean't,  to  b* 
under  conilderatlDD,  or  on  tha  table. 


maker  of  Upetlir- 
ranlilil(tap'lth).  D.t.or  i.  [Ptu..  d.  tB,ipH. 
tobecloae  Uthe groand. from Fr.(H) tapir, 
lapUmnt.  to  squat;  of  same  orMa  as  Caper. 
to  bong,  to  plug.    3n  Tap.  ]    To  cover;  to 

Ing'Plaea;  to  lie  cloie  to  the  ground,  aa  par- 


I.  To  eover  with  t<« 


or  refuae  of  liquor.     'The  laplaii  ot  atRmg 
ale  and  wine.'    ffaSiuvU. 
TapllUK  (Up'ling),  n.     The  atroag  dotOile 
leather  made  fast  (o  (he  end  of  each  piece 


ntfv]    1.A 
vilve  of  (1 


t  proper  Intervala  by  ti 


h  llto 


^1!3t^ 


(tap'pli 
SirW.S 


nia.  tu.  tat,  t»U; 


§.  met.h«r;      pine,  pin:     aHt.o 


a.  Sc  BbMW:       I.  Se.  try. 


TAP-PICKLE 
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TARENnSM 


T^pt^de  (Ui/plk-1 ).  n.  The  uppennost 
and  mo«l  YUiuble  grsin  {n  ft  stalk  of  oats; 
b«iie«,  j^.  ooe's  most  raloable  possession; 
in  tlie  case  of  a  woman,  chastity.    Bum*. 

JScotch.) 

nppilic  (tapping!  n.  In  9urg.  paracente- 
sis, ortne  operation  of  removuifr  fluid  from 
any  of  the  serous  caTities  of  tJie  body  in 
which  it  has  collected  in  large  quantity. 

THkR^lien  (Uplt-henX  n.  [Scotch.]  1.  A 
b^  with  a  crest— 2.  A  colloauial  term  de- 
noting a  kind  of  tankard  containing  S  quarts, 
or  according  to  some  1  quart,  so  named 
from  the  knob  on  the  lid  as  being  supposed 
lo  resemble  a  created  hen. 

T>cir  boites  appeared  with  a  hure  pewter  tnea- 
■artoE-pot.  conUmiag  at  least  three  En 


luaiMJUif  denoininatcd  « laffit-fun. 


iiUFlish  quarts. 
Sir  IK  Seoa. 

Tuiroom  (tap'rtfmX  n.  A  room  in  which 
beer  la  serreff  from  the  top. 

DMHroot  (tap'rbtX  n.  The  main  root  of  a 
plant  which  penetrates  the  earth  directly 
downward  to  a  considerable  depth. 

TUp-IOOted  (tap'rOt-edX  a.  Haring  a  tap- 
root 

Tmtalteito  (Up-saltS'ri),  adv.  Topqr- 
tonry.    Bums.    [Scotch.] 

TUMter  (tap'stArX  n.  [  Tap,  and  term. -fter.] 
A  person  employed  in  a  tavern,  <^,  to  tap 
or  draw  ale  or  other  liquor. 

TJmHoo  <tap-t6'X  n.  A  beat  of  drum.  See 
Tanoa 

I^Lpn  (ta-DQ^  n.    Same  as  Taboo. 

TtLpfal  (tArpul),  n.  In  milit  antiq.  the  sharp 
projecting  ridge  down  the  centre  of  some 
brtasti^tes. 

TMIUlHiat  (tAlcwlt-nutX  n.  The  seed  or 
nut  of  the  South  American  tree  Phytelephtu 
maeroooTfa,  introduced  into  this  coimtry 
under  the  name  of  vegetable  ivory,  and  used 
as  ivory. 

1$X  (tarX  n.  [A.  Sax.  Uru,  Uro,  L.O.  tdr, 
D  (Mr.  loeL  Cjdro,  O.  theer,  tar.  Origin 
unknown.]  1.  A  thick,  dark-coloured,  viscid 
^rmlttct  obtained  by  the  destructive  distil- 
latioD  of  organic  suMtanoes  and  bituminous 
ninerala,  as  wood.  coal,  peat,  shale,  ^. 
Wood-tar  .such  as  the  Archangel,  Stockholm, 
and  American  tars  of  commerce,  is  gener- 
ally prepared  by  a  very  rude  procesa  A 
oani(»l  cavity  is  dug  in  the  ground,  with  a 
cast-Lron  pan  at  the  bottom,  from  which 
leads  a  fonneL  Billets  of  wood  (such  as 
pine  or  flr)  are  thrown  into  this  cavity,  and 
being  covered  with  turf  are  slowly  burned 
wlUiout  flame.  The  tar  which  exudes  during 
combustion  is  conducted  off  through  the 
fuoeL  In  this  country  wood-tar  is  chiefly 
obtained  aa  a  by-product  in  the  destructive 
distillation  of  wood  for  the  manufacture  of 
wood- vinegar  (pyroligneous  acid)  and  wood- 
spint  (metiiyl  alcoholX  It  has  an  acid  re- 
action, and  contains  various  liquid  matters 
of  which  the  principal  are  methyl-acetate, 
aoetooe,  hydrocarbons  of  the  benxene  series, 
and  a  number  of  oxidized  compounds,  as 
carbolic  acid.  Paraffin,  anthracene,  naph- 
Uuiene.  chrysene,  Ac,  are  found  among  its 
solid  pvbdnota.  It  possesses  valuable  anti- 
septic pnq^erties,  owing  to  the  creasote  it 
ooDtaina,  and  is  used  extensively  for  coating 
and  preserving  timber  and  iron  in  exposed 
it  tuations.  andfor  impregnating  ships'  ropes 
and  cordage.  Coal-tar  is  extensively  ob- 
tained in  Britain  in  the  process  of  gas  manu- 
facture. It  is  a  very  valuable  substance. 
In  aa  much  aa  the  compounds  obtained  from 
It  form  the  starting-points  in  so  many  chem- 
ical mannfarturea.  See  Coal-tab.— 2.  A 
sailor:  so  called  from  his  tarred  clothes, 
handa,  Ac  '  Hearts  of  oak  are  our  ships, 
Jolly  tan  are  our  men.'    Sea  $ong. 

Id  Senates  bold,  and  fierce  in  war 

A  land  coounaader.  and  a  tmr.  Swi/i. 

Tkr  (tirX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  tamd;  ppr.  tarring. 
To  smear  with  tar.  aa,  to  (ar  ropes.  —To  tar 
mad  /eatktr  a  penon,  to  pour  heated  tar 
ever  him  and  then  cover  with  feathers. 
This  mode  of  punishment,  according  to 
Eymer's  Fttdera.  is  as  old  at  least  as  the 
cmaadca:  It  Is  a  kind  of  mob  vengeance  still 
taken  cm  extremely  obnoxious  personages 
fa  enoie  parts  of  America. 

Tmn  (tari  v.t  [Also  tarr§,  tarr,  and  tarry, 
from  A.  SaL  Hrian,  tirigan,  tyrgan,  Sc.  targe, 
imirge,  D.  Ceryen,  to  irritate,  provoke,  vex. 
Bee  also  Takbt.)  To  incite;  to  hound;  to 
novoke.    SeeTAJtBX. 

TVa  (U'ra),  n.   A  kind  of  plant   See  Taro. 

TSttl^ftan  (tft'ra-f^mX  n.  A  species  of  fern 
(/trru  cae«ci«»^a)  from  the  root  or  rhizome 
of  wliieh  a  flour  was  obtained  which  formed 
A  staple  artlole  of  food  to  the  natives  of 


New  Zealand  before  the  settlement  by  the 
British. 

TarandUB  (ta-ran'dusX  n.  [Altered  from 
L.  tarandrut,  supposed  to  be  the  reindeer.] 
In  some  systems  of  zoology  the  specific 
name  of  the  reindeer  {Cervtu  Tarandtu);  in 
others,  a  separate  genus  in  which  it  is 
classed  under  the  name  of  Tarandut  ran- 
gifer. 

TOraals  (tar'a-nis),!!.  [W.  and  Com.  taran, 
thunder.]  A  Celtic  divinity,  regarded  as 
the  evil  principle,  but  confounded  by  the 
Romans  with  Jupiter. 

Taraxmon-Bliale  (ta-ran'on-sh&lX  «>.  In 
geol.  a  pale-coloured  shale  constituting  the 
upper  member  of  the  Llandovery  formation 
of  Silurian  rocks.    It  has  few  fossils. 

TarantMB  (tar-an-tas'X  n-  A  large  covered 
travelling  carriage  without  springs,  but 
balanced  on  long  poles  which  serve  Uie  pur- 
pose.and  without  seat8,mnch  used  inB^ia. 

TBranteUa  ( tar-an-telOa X  n.  [It,  older 
form  tarantola,  a  n>id6r.  See  Tarantula.] 
A  swift,  whirling  Italian  dance  in  six-eight 
measure;  also,  the  music  suited  for  the 
dance. 

TarantlBin,  TarantUmua  (ta-ran'tizm,tar- 
an-tiz'musX  n.  [It  tarantigmo.  See  Ta- 
rantula.] L  A  fabulous  disease,  said  to 
have  been  endemic  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tarentum,  characterized  by  an  excessive 
desire  to  dance  to  the  sound  of  musical  in- 
struments, and  popularly  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  the  bite  of  the  tarantula.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  the  disease  consisted  in 
a  state  of  somnolency,  which  could  not  be 
overcome  except  by  music  and  dancing.  — 
2.  A  disealto  in  its  effects  resembling  St 
Vitus's  dance  and  leaping  ague. 

Tarantola  (ta-ran'ta-laX  n.  [It  tarantella, 
formerly  tarantola;  Fr.  tarentule,  from  L. 
Tarentum,  now  Taranto,  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  in  whose 
vicinity  the  ani- 
nud  is  found.] 

1.  A  kind  of 
spider,  the  Ly- 
eoaa  tarantula, 
found  in  some 
of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Italy. 
When  full 
grown  it  is 
about  the  size 
of  a  chestnut, 
and  is  of  a 
brown  colour. 
Its  bite  was  at 
one  time  sup- 
posed to  be  dangerous,  and  to  cause  the  dis- 
ease called  tarantism  (which  see);  it  is  now 
known  not  to  be  worse  than  the  sting  of  a 
common  wasp. 

Such  three  weeks  of  swearing  I  Saw  the  sun  ever 
such  a  swearing'  people?  Have  they  been  bit  by  a 
swearing  tarautu/a  f  CartyU. 

2.  A  dance ;  also,  the  music  to  which  it  is 
performed.    See  Tarantella. 

^umntulated  (ta-ran'tu-lJit-edX  p-  and  a. 
Bitten  by  a  tarantula;  suffering  ^om  taran- 
tism. 

Taraaulra  (tar-a-kS'raX  n.  A  species  of 
American  lizard. 

TUraxadne  (ta-rak'sa-sinX  n.  A  cnrstalliz- 
able  substance  extracted  from  the  Taraxa- 
cum qffleinale  or  dandelion,  and  on  which 
the  active  diuretic  and  tonic  properties  of 
the  rootstock  probably  depend. 

Taraxacum  (ia-rak'sa-kumX  n.  [From  old 
taraeacon,  Ar.  or  Per.  taraahaqun,  taraxa- 
cum or  wild  endive.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat  order  Compositie.  T.  officinale  is  the 
dandelion  (which  seeX 

TaraxlB  (ta-rak'sisX  n.  [Or.,  fromtorostd. 
to  confound.]  A  slight  inflammation  of  the 
eye. 

TarbOKglll  (tlir-bog'inX  n.  The  name  in 
Canada  for  a  li^t  sle^h  or  sledge.  Also 
called  Toboggin, 

Tarboosh.  Tarbouohe  (Uirn)dshX  n.  [Ar. 
name.]  A  red  woollen  skull-cap,  usually 
ornamented  with  a  blue  silk  tassel,  and  worn 
by  the  Egyptians,  Turks,  and  Arabs;  a  fes. 

Taroelt  (lir'sel),  n.    See  Tbrcel. 

Tardatlont  (Uir-da'shonX  n.  [From  L.  tardo, 
tardatum,  to  make  slow,  from  tardus,  slow. 
See  Tardt.  ]  The  act  of  retarding  or  delay- 
ing; retardation.    Bailey. 

Tardigrada  (tiLr^di-grft-daX  n.  p2.  l.Cuvier's 
name  for  the  first  family  of  edentate  mam- 
mals or  quadrupeds,  comprising,  of  living 
genera,  the  sloth  only.  See  Sloth.  —2.  A 
familv  of  mites.  Same  aa  Macrobiotidat 
(which  seeX 


Tarantula  {Lycosa  tarantuia). 
a.  Arrangement  of  the  eyes. 


Tardigrade  (tttr'di-gradX  a.  ["L.tardigradue 
—tardus,  slow,  and  oraata.  step.]    1.  Slow- 

5aced ;  moving  or  stepping  slowly.  Oecrae 
Uiot.  —2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  family 
Tardigrada. 

Tardlgrado  (tllr'di-gr&dX  n.  One  of  the 
Tardigrada. 

TardlgTad0llBt(tllr'di-grftd-usXa.  Moving, 
walking,  or  stepping  slowly;  slow -paced. 
'A  slow  and  tardigradous  animal,'  Sir  T. 
Broume. 

Tardily  (Ulr'di-liX  adv.  In  a  tardy  manner; 
with  slow  pace  or  motion;  slowly.    Shak, 

Tardiness  (tftr'di-nesX  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  tardy ;  as,  (a)  slowness,  or  the 
slowness  of  motion  or  pace.  (6)  Unwilling- 
UMs;  reluctance  manifested  by  slowness, 
(e)  Lateness ;  as,  the  (ardtnesf  of  witnesses 
or  jurors  in  attendance;  the  tardineu  of 
students  in  attending  prayers  or  recitation. 

Tarditatlont  (tar-di-ta'shonX  n.  Slowness; 
tardity.  'To  instruct  them  to  avoid  all 
snares  of  tarditation  in  the  Lord's  affairs.* 
Merrick, 

Tardity  t  (tllr'di-tiX  n.  [L.  tarditas,  from 
tardtu,  slow.]   Slowness;  tardiness. 

Our  explication  includes  time  in  the  notions  of  ve- 
locity and  tardity.  Sir  AT.  Digky. 

Tardo  (tllr'dOX  <>•  [J^l  ^^  music,  a  term 
signifying  that  the  piece  to  which  it  is  afllxed 
is  to  be  performed  slowly. 

Tardy  (tttr'diX  a.  [Fr.  tardif,  tardy,  slow, 
backward,  as  if  from  a  form  tardivus,  from 
L.  tardus,  slow  (whence  retardX.  ]  1.  Moving 
with  a  slow  pace  or  motion ;  slow.  '  Check 
the  tardy  flight  of  time.'  8andys.—2,  Late; 
dilatorv;  not  being  up  to  time.  'The  tardy 
plants  in  our  cold  orchards  plao'd.'  Waller. 

You  may  freely  censure  him  for  being  ton<y  in  his 
payments.  ArbutMnet. 

8.  Characterized  by  or  proceeding  from  re- 
luctance; unwilling  to  move  or  act;  hang- 
ing back.  *  Tardy  to  vengeance,  and  with 
mercy  brave.'  Prior.— To  take  one  tardy, \ 
to  take  or  come  upon  one  unprepared,  un- 
ready, or  unaware. 

But  if  thou  think'st  I  took  tfue  tanfy. 

And  darest  presume  to  be  so  hardy. 

To  try  thy  fortune  o'er  afresh. 

Ill  wave  my  title  to  thy  flesh.  Hudibnu. 

Tardyt  (Utr'diX  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  tardied;  ppr. 
tardying.  To  delay;  to  make  tardy;  to  niii- 
der. 

Which  had  been  done. 
But  that  the  good  mind  of  CamiUo  tarditd 
My  swift  command.  Shak. 

Tftre  (t&rX  n.  [Probably  shortened  from 
some  of  the  provincial  names  such  as  tart- 

jfltch,  targrass,  which  seem  to  be  from  the 
provincial  tare,  brisk,  eager ;  comp.  quick- 
grass.]  The  common  name  of  different 
species  of  Ylcia,  a  genus  of  leguminous 
mants,  known  also  by  the  name  of  vetch. 
There  are  numerous  species  and  varieties 
of  tares  or  vetches,  many  of  which  have 
been  proposed  to  be  introduced  into  gen- 
eral cultivation,  but  that  which  is  found 
best  adapted  for  asricultural  purposes  is 
the  common  tare  (vida  sativcL),  of  which 
there  are  two  principal  varieties,  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  tare.  They  afford  excellent 
food  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  hence  are 
extensively  cultivated  throughout  Europe. 
(See  Vbtch.)  The  name  tare  is  also  given 
to  two  British  vetches  which  are  sometimes 
separated  from  Vicia  under  the  name  of 
Ervum,  E.  hirsutum,  or  hairy  tare,  and  B. 
telraspermum,  or  smooth  tare.  Both  are 
annuals,  and  are  found  growing  in  fields  and 
hedges.  The  tare  mentioned  in  Scripture 
(Mat  xiiL  86)  is  supposed  to  be  the  Lolium 
teTmulentum  or  darnel  (which  seeX 

Tare  (t&r),  n.    [Fr.  tare.  Pr.  It.  and  Sp.  tara, 
O.  Sp.  atara,  tare;  from  Ar.  tarha,  or,  with 
the  article,  at-tarka,  waste,  tare.]    In  com. 
a  deduction  made  from  the  gross  weight  of 
goods  as  equivalent  to  the  real  or  approxi- 
mate weight  of  the  cssk,  box,  bag.  or  other 
>ackage  containing  them.    Tare  is  said  to 
>e  real  when  the  true  weight  of  the  package 
s  known  and  allowed  for,  average  when  it 
is  estimated  from  similar  known  cases,  and 
customary  when  a  uniform  rate  is  deducted. 

Ttoe  (tirX  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  tared;  ppr.  taring. 
To  ascertain  or  mark  tne  amount  of  tare. 

Tare  (t&rX  a  pret  of  tear,  now  obsolete  or 
poetical 

Dragons  of  the  prime 
That  tart  each  other  in  their  slime.     TenHyton. 

Tarentella  (tar-en-tellaX  n.  Same  as  Ta- 
ranteUa. 

Tarentism  (ta-ren'tizmXa.  Same  as  Taran- 
tism (which  seeX 


eh.  dkain;      £h.  8c.  lock;     g.  ^o;      J,  job;      fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     TH.  (Aen:  th,  (Ain;     w.  trig;    wh,  toAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KXT. 
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Tuantnla  (tk-i«a'(a>UX  n.    Suue  ii  To- 

TMfKoi  Tntnut  {Ur-gut,  tor-gut),  a. 

[A  Dormptkcui  far  tjrrquent,  liota  L  tor^utn', 

tar^alii,  ppr  ol  turqaeo,  la  twUt  ]    Id 

An-.  KB  TOWOKP. 
iMga  <tar]X  n.     A  targst  or  lUald.    See 

TABQIT,  1.    [NowoDl)' poetlaL] 


SUppdl 


kn  liild  hk  Un  Ik 


TM8«,Tal«o(tllrI,  iiil),iF.(.     [A.  8»i.  lirt 

Sn.  (jTOaB.  D.  (nom,  to  m.  proToke,  lirl 
ta.  SMTlE.loliiclts.]  [Scolch.)  Mc 
but;  to  iblke.— &  To  ksep  la  ordar  oj 
imdar  dlKfpUsa. 

tcif,  bx^^  }itiD  iifthilT  till  ibfl'fiDiihlH  oflhc  j^b. 
1  To  Imts  orreprimind  nnnij.— 4.T0  ex 
erclM;  to  eitechlis  or  cnj»«iiunlnB  u 
rarsly.     Bams. 
Targrt  CttU-gBl).  n.    [FonnertT  written 
Jor^ujf.ft  dim.  fona  from  O.Fv.  Umtf  ' 
>t  Earyucf  or  ihteld  IL 


<■!» 


•qiiare'  (Ccigrn)  , .  ,  . 
and  wlUi  >  utrgvrf  ifiutgrvm):  theFreneli 
befng  probably  taken  tiooi  O  H.a.  (oroa. 
Hod.  a.  cane,  a  (rama,  border,  brim.  OK. 
Tba  word  la  almllar  lonna  i>  widely  iprewl, 
prolMbly  bj  berrowliig.  ]  1.  A  uileld  or 
bDoklar  ol  a  inull  kind,  circolu  la  lonn. 


iiiteiitalwarfc. 


Hie  like.     An  archery  target  luually  con- 

and  painted  wltbcoDcenlric  rln«crfvarlon> 
CDloun,tiieteDtregvneraUjffoliien.  Tbetar- 
giUated  In  riflepncUceIn  Britain  are  gen. 
'"'ZlyHuare  or  oblong  metal  platea,  and  are 
Ided  Into  three  or  more  Kitloni.  called 

from  tbe  centre  ot  the  tu^  to  1t> 


Ml  ("''8" 


TMlum<tilr'gnm).n.    |Ch«l.  (orifiim, 


after  the  Bab)  laola 


logetber  lonn  ■  panplmia  of  the  wbola  ol 
the  Old  Teatament,  eicept  NeheioUh.  Boa, 
lad  DanleL 

TannmlK  {Utgam-M),  n.  The  TrHerof 
a  Targiun ;  one  Tened  Iji  tbe  laognage  and 
llteratore  ol  the  Taisnnu,     JVifCon. 

TlAood  (tat'bud).  n.  The  itate  ot  beinc  a 
IwarulloraailDncaUectivel;.  U.Waipolt. 

Tman  (UU'l-aii  ).  n.  [W.J  Atiniioiaii- 
dent  Britlih  ahield, 

TaiUr<tai'in n.  \Vt  (anii'.Sp.  utrifa,  Irom 
tbe  Ar.  tatV.  expLanatkon,  Information,  a 
llet  ul  Ihlnga.  parlitularly  of  fees  to  be  pijd. 


n  IdiportBtion  or 


le  paiil  01 


conntiT  or  agread 

each  other.    The 

nda  nnoD  tbe  com- 

vhteh  It  la 


on  by  &e  novenun 
holding  oommera  i 
princfpla  of  a  UiUI  < 
merdal  poUcr  of  tJi 

IraniMl.  and  uw  dad .._ 

tnatlng  with  tbe  change  ol  Intareita  an< 

wanti  of  Iha  eammimU)',  or  in 

ot  commercial  traatlei  with  otbt. 

X.  A  table  or  acale  of  chaises  geuerall)'.- 
S.  In  th*  Umiad  Stalea.  the  term  applied  I 
a  law  of  congreia  fixing  tbe  import  duties 

TUlff  (ttflfX  '.i^  To  make  a  Uit  of  dotli 
on,  aa  on  imported  gooda. 

noln  (taflnX  n.    [ft.J  ThetlaklD. 

Tarlatan  (tarOa-tankn.  (Perhafw  Mllanei 
Atrlantawu.llnaaT-irooItey.l  AtblncolU 


Tik<L    (led.  Ijarn.^  ti 


hoe:  Btnanh;  afeo.    ILocal] 

-— —  (Ur-na'ehDD),  n.   A  euphemlitle 

lu  uae  among  Americana.  Uied  a1»  adjec. 
tUely  aod  adverbially;  bb.  It^  tanatunx 
•trange.  'A  lantatiaa  lung  word.'  lid. 
Lytton. 
Tunlab  (ttr'nibh),  r.  (  (Fr.  temir.  to  make 
dim.  ppr.  trmuMnf.  Irom  O.H.d.  tarnjan, 

iretty.)  l.ToiolibyanaLleialloa  Induced  by 
ordeatroytheluatreortoBallj;  aB,tol<imuh 
brigblne'ia  or  beauty  of  crfo'ur.  —t.  To  glTe. 


a  pale  0 


Fr  polliliing  or 


.  (Uir'nlab),  v.i.    Toi»eTuitra;  to 
duU:  Bi.  polished  (nhMancea  or 

(tai^Bh),n.  A  apot;  a  blot;  aofled 

iiih.«rX>i.   Onewboorlhat 

-uiuii  laraltbaa 
hro  (tK-rfl).  n.     lyatlTsname.)    Aplnntof 
the  geuui  Colucmla,  C  riadcnla,  C.  nae- 
TBTkvm.  and  other  ipedei,  nat.  order  Ar- 
aeeBi,  cnltivated  In  the  Paclllc  Iilanda  lor 


worth  a1 


A  game  at  cardi  played 


I,  pin;      Dfite,  not,  move;      ttibe,  tub,  buU; 


re  reduced 


Id  soft,  lying  so  eloM  bi  to  IMIUke 
ur,  and  then  It  la  griuled;  In  ■am' 
Jls  much  away,  leaTlng  only  a  ctr- 
itliy  on  the  back  and Totnt.  Thar 
lei  captnred  by  the  Tartan,  bn 
— —  —at  dlOculty  to  anbjec- 

TUTNtOl 


_  (tkr-pnTln.tiT.pn'- 
luiu  11.  E,  paulin^/.  a  corerbDc 
ragon,  equlfalent  (o  palUnff. 
See  Pall)  1.  Cauiai  well  danbed  with  tar. 
and  naed  to  cover  the  hatchwayB^boat^^, 
on  ahlpboard.  and  bIbo  to  luvtect  agticnl- 

jthBT.— E  A  BBllor-Bbat 

coverea  wim  painted  or  tarred  clotb;  I 
painted  or  tarrrd  can^BB  cover  gmenltj. — 
a.  A  tailor.     (CoUuit.l 


[ngX^Ti-" 


Lura]  produce,  gooda  In 
the  BfTecU  ot  tbe  weather 


Written  alao  Tarpawling. 
Tarwlan  <tar-pj'i-ui).  a.     Epltbet  ol  a 
iwE  OB  tbe  CapLloUue  hill  ac  Kome  over 


the  SablaeBotdierr,  opened  (be  gate  to 
on  tbe  promlie  of  receiving  what  they  wot 
on  their  left  anna.  Dligiutnl  with  her 
treachery  they  overwhelmed  and  cnubeil 
her  to  death  witb  Ibglr  Bblelda,  and  atae  waa 
buried  M  tba  baae  of  the  rock. 


„ ,  proud:  hBoghty. 

TuniM,  Tarnwa  (taFaal,  n.  (O.  tarrMi. 
fnMt,  tarrace,  probably  of  aboflar  origib  to 
SY.  lerrofBe.  carthwofk.  from  tern,  L  frrva, 
eiuth  ]  A  voicaiie  earth  of  the  Kifel  db- 
trict  ot  the  Rhine  need  aa  a  cement;  alao,  a 

H^  rock  near  OoDen  Written  alaa  Tima 
and  Tmn.  See  Tun 
TtarammCtaT'a.fonXB.  [O.Fr.  (BTjonlHod. 
Ft.  atngfm),  ^p.  earepcna.  It-  tevinHw,  tar- 
ngon,  from  L  L.  cama  draeo.lor  the  proper 
Latin  nanH  droetmculuf.  a  dim.  of  dfrwee.  a 
drasonj  A  Plant  of  tbe  genai  ArtMnMia. 
^.i>rawiieHJw,nBed  forperfnmingTiBepkr 

To  Blimnlate;  tn  urge  en; 


See  Tar,  to  pravok< 


Tizlla&M  (tarlHUaX  n-  [VKia  tarry]  A 
tarryinE:  delay;  lateneaa.  lObiolete  or 
poetieaL] 


niTOCk  (tar'i'k;,  ■.  [OiHnlmd  latarv^. 
taiTock.)  A  name  ghen  to  the  yau*  ..( 
the  Lam  Inla^ut.  er  Uttiwaka  gwlL 
See  KlTTlwisK, 

Tamnr  (tar'o).  v.  i.  To  delay;  to  hwUnlii ; 
to  feel  relnctaoee;  to  loalbe;  to  Klan 

JScoti*  ] 

niTT  (tai'l).  vi  pttt-A  pp.  tarrird:  ppr. 
tarrying  ['  Thia  word  eecma  to  be  due  tA 
the  coBtuiloo  (rf  two  ethen.  .  .  .  Tbea*  •■  u 


ZABBT 

u*  (1)  A-  Sax.  tirian,  tuFvan.  lo  IrrlUU, 

ta.  Dn.  Ir>v«>,  bi  piMvuks,  O.Fr.  Inrur,  to 

drLAT,  tnim  L  tardare.  Id  borrowius  the 
Mtw  <nnl.  iD^lih  hu  iUIdwhI  It  lo  ap- 
■null  tba  tonn  of  ths  [omwr.'  Sktal. 
L  lordan  li  fnm  tardiu.  >1aw,  vhnnce 
■Dily.1  1- ToaUj;  toioJuuniilaabldB:((i 
luoUaiu^  to  ludKB. 

1  Ta  ilaf  or  raoMln  bahludi  lo  wait 

1  To  pal  utt  (oId(  or  comlnii  to  d«lvi  I" 


TUtrtdVIX-      Delij:  itnT. 

XUTT<>*^I).>-  Ctnululngof  tw.orlllielar; 
|]»t(akum  Df  Iho  clitnoler  ot  Mr;  HDcand 
•Itb  Ur— rarrji /iii^rn.  IhlevllMI  llticsn; 
tUtcrlDS  aiwen.    [800UJ1.] 

AlMl  (tkr-ial).  a.  I.  Pertaining  lo  tb« 
tarn*  or  luEep:  u.  ths  tomJ  bone*  — t.  Of 

orpatalnlnata  the  lanlol  Diee^elUla;  aa, 
Uk  unoJ  cartiUgn, 
TUM  (ItnX  n.    Xb«  uin«  aa  Tarna  (vhich 

Tkntf  <tIr'Ml),  B.     A  kind  ol  hairk;  a 


111.]  . 
i.4n|uFtrT  U.UUU  .u  .J..U 
UtRnUi  csaturj.  Itirai< 
tac  titpcn  uf  Wdihl  of  dlfl 
AJucv  Into  panoli  of 
ivpmtnt  Uodtcapea. 
ftgur^  froLt,  floven, 
Unlar  (t»r'ii-4r),  b. 
jeana  Tanloa  (whicli  iM 
ni^na  (lar'il-iu),  n. 

bmmr  laaiU;  iDbabLtltig 


whllectaral  ic 


Arebl- 

ma  am  v«n  nm^.-h  e]<iDgat«d,  vblch  ^vet 
Iba  fevlaod  tuudAailupruporUoiiBla  Icugtb- 


OBlj'    H 


im.  Uie  I 


U  i«  al 


vHTWBBijaJrrel.fairD-broi'Diiiujiuiii,  wjbu 
large  otr^  Ursc  syei,  and  a  long  lulled  tall 
U  u  DoctunuJ  lulia  bablla.  and  lltoa  among 
una     lUlaiuDtiM  foud  la  iliaida 

1kni»-nutat«rnu  (tar'iO-me-  ta-14r-aua),  n. 
Tlu  ikmlfl  bou  In  Itae  leg  of  bfrdi  produced 
bj  U>e  anloa  uid  aukyloiU  ot  Iba  loner  or 
dilal  porUoD  uf  tbe  Lanua  with  lh«  whole 
■I  ths  pietiuniu 

IknoriKplV  (Ur-aorVa-fl).  n.  [ramu.  a 
eaniUge  of  the  eyelldi.  and  Or.  Taphi.tttia. 

DpentiDD  tor  dunlnlahlnn  the  ilie  0!  the 
•poIBK  iMtween  the  eieUd>  >rheD  It  la  en- 
iaried  t>j  lorronnding  dcalrlcea     Dur^ii^ 

IktMtdBV  (tar-wiffi-mi),  n.  [7-artiu.  a 
onllM*  of  the  eyelldi.  and  Or.  bni</.  a  cut- 
It^,  trua  ifnuA.  tu  cDt.)  In  nrv.  the  aec- 
UuD  or  removal  of  tke  tan»l  canUagea. 


d  {Ulr-alJ    (Gr 


MrmM,  auj  broad,  flat  auilace,  tanot  pJdot 

pait  at  the  fuot  which  In  nan  li  pupularh' 
kaon  mm  the  asUa,  the  front  ot  wUch  Ik 

«Tt>t  ot  the  uiwM  limb  or  arm.  and  la  00m- 
poMd  <t  ••Tea  boDca.  vii.  the  aatrigilua.  oa 
■mlela  <beclX  oa  daiicnlare,  oa  CDbolJea.  and 
UmaodMn.  lallrd  gaaa  cnuelfonnta.  Bee 
F»jr.  (^}  Tbe  thin  cartilage  iltuatid  at  the 
•dgotJ  UMefaUda  lo  pnaem  their  flrm- 
■■■andahape.— 1  [nnUniKUieUatKgiDeiit 
It  the  li*.  It  i(  dlTlded  into  aeTsral  foInU, 
aha  laai  h«diis  gcHraUr  IfmUoaled  br  a 

iIBia  doablav— t.  iDomiU.  that  part  of  the 
l«(w  iwopm;  Iha  loot)  of  biida  »Ucb  ex- 
tadt  froaa  tlia  lue*  to  the  Ant  Joint  above; 
■bt  ifaaBk.     The  (lag)*  bane  of  tbia  portlun 

laajDiiicil.     dee  TiBsa-METiTUUii'a. 


b.iAui;      ai.Sc  looAi 


r&rt  (tart),  a.    [A.  Sax. 
from  item  of  Centn.  lo  tear.)    1.  Bbalri 
ths  taMaj  aoiduloiu;  aa,  a  Ian  apple, 
S.  Sharp;  keen;  aeTera;  aa.  a  tart  raplj;  ia 


iMt  <Urt).  n.  [Tr.  larti.  bmrU,  Sp  (orM, 
tarts,  le.  lorla,  tart,  from  L.  Ivrhu,  ppr.  of 
toffueo,  to  twist ;  origlnaUy  anythlni;  twiated. 
then,  ipeclflcallj.  a  piece  ot  paalI7  In  a 
Iwlaled  form.  Camp  a  TaU,  from  being 
rolled]  AapecieaotamaU  open  pie orplece 
of  paatrr.  conalallnii  of  fruit  baked  and  in- 

Tartan,  nitui«  (Ui'tan),  n.  (Fr.  loitaw. 
It  Sp.  and  Ff.  lartana,  from  Ar  undoA. 
a  kind  of  reaael  apeciallr  adapted  for  trana- 
porting  horeea]  A  veaael  uied  In  the  Medl- 


Isrransan  both  for  commercial  and  other 

nurrHMAi.      Tt  ii  fumlahed  with  ■  aiogle 
'       -  a  large  lateen  aail; 

«  Bail  ia  generally 


lich  la  rigged 
,  bowaprit  an 


nutM  (tai-tanX  n.  [Fr.  Urttaint.  tirlaint 

well-known  apecica  of  cloth,  checkered  0 
crou-barred  with  ihreadiol  varlouicoloun 
It  waa  orlfrlnaUy  made  of  wool  or  aUk.  ani 
conatltuled  the  dlaltnguiahing  badge  ot  lb< 
Scuttiah  Hl^hlnnd  irlana,  oath  clan  havihj 
lie  own  peculiar  paltem.     An  endleaa  ra 


rheckered  paltetni 
»per,  wooi 


'hlch  la  frciiDeDUy 


TarUui  (Ult'tanl  o.  Conditlng  ot.  made 
rrom.  or  reaeoibling  tartan ;  aa,  ■  Earran 
plaid  or  ahawL 

■Airtar  (tii-tar).  n.  (Fr  (orfre.  fund  Sp, 
larfaro,  LL  lartarvm.  the  hard  depoall  lu 


ture.  and  aalt,  which  buni  the  paUent  aa 
rar(arui(liel1)  duea.'  Another  deriiatlun 
la  from  Ar  dfurd.  aedlment,  Icea.  drega.  ] 
1  mpnre  acid  tartrate  of  polaaalum,  called  also 
arjToi  or  ar^o',  depoelled  from  winea  com- 
pictclj'  fermented,  and  adhering  to  the  aldea 
of  the  caaka  lu  the  form  of  a  hard  crust,  vary- 
ing from  pale  pink  to  dark  red  according  aa 
it  naa  aeparated  from  white  or  red  wltiua. 
When  larlar  la  purlBed  It  1>  uulte  white,  and 
lonna  cream  of  tartar,  which  ia  much  ueed 
in  dyeing.and  alio  In  medicine  u  a  la>al<>e 

Ing  cream  of  lariiir.— Soluifa  Mrtar.nentrHl 

bonaW  of  polaMlum  till  all  eBerveaceuce 
ceaaea  It  baa  a  mild  aallne,  aomcwhat 
bitter  taite,  and  fa  iiHd  u  a  UuUre.— 


ueed  In  medlcli 


Tutart  (Ub'lai),  n.    [L.  ran 


Tartar  (isrOar),  n.  | 

tbe  ho'rdei  of  tbe Ya 
Ing  Eaatem  Europe 
were  brought  to  th 


I  Ht  Louia  of  France. 
newB  of  their  rmvigea 
til  horror,  ■ ' 


Shoaed  made  it  be  raoelvsd,  and  from  that 
m>  French  authora— and  atter  them  the 
reat  of  Eumpo-'have  called  the  Talvi. 
Tartan.}  1.  A  native  ot  Tartarr;  1  diuuv 
rather  looaely  applied  lo  membenof  varloui 
Mongolian  or  Tursniiiu  pei>plM  in  Aila  and 

plojisd  by  the  Otlomao  Porte,  and  by  the 
Buropaaoambaandonlu  ConaUntlnople,— 

riled  to  I  woman,  a  shrew  :  a  rlien  :'as. 
a  a  rwnlar  larlar.— To  oilcA  a  Mrtnr. 
to  lay  bold  ot  or  enoonnter  a  perion  who 

Airtar  (twtar^  a.    Pertaining  lo  the  Tar- 

TuUtwui.  Ihrtareotu  (Ur-U'i«^an.  tir- 
lAYiua),  a.     Pertaining  to  Tartami. 

Tartanoni  (tftr-cA'r«-u*).  a.  1.  Conalattng 
of  tartar;  reaemhllng  tartar  or  partaking  M 
Ita  pronartle*.—!.  In  M.  bating  a  rough 
crumbling  surface,  like  the  thallns  ot  some 
lichens.  -  Tarfareoui  tnoH.  a  lichen,  the 
Leeanors  In  rEaria.  which  yieldi  the  red  and 
l.lue  cudbear  and  Is  the  source  of  Utnius. 

TartaTlsn.  Tartaric  (tai 
"■'  -      "--lining  to  Tail 
■-tar'tk), 

(C.BUOj/'ihj  "" 

trufU;  but 'principally  Tn'liilartrato  of 


iiually  obtained.     It  ci 


which  it'll 


and  veij  aonr  lo  the  taato.  A  high  temper- 
ature decoiiipoaea  It,  giving  rise  to  aeveral 
new  producta.  The  suTutlon  of  lartaric  add 
acta  with  iBciUty  upon  Ihoae  metals  which 

acid  la  dlbaalc;  Its  tilts  are  called  (artrafca 
Tirtuic  acid  baa  a  moat  reniarkable  dlapu- 
sitlon  to  form  double  sniia.  as  the  tartrsls 
of  pdtauium  and  sodium  or  Kochellc  salts; 
the  larlrste  of  potaaaluni  and  antimony,  or 
tvtar  emetic.  'There  are  five  modifliatlona 
of  tartaric  acid,  characlcriied  chiefly  by  tbe 
dlOerencej  In  the  action  eiarted  by  them 
upon  a  ray  of  polarized  light;  auch  atdextrO' 
or  ordinary  tartaric  acid.  IntD-Iartaric  acid 
pora-Uutarlc  or  racemlc  acid,  meao-laitario 
add.  and  meti-tartarlc  add.  Taitulc  add 
Is  largely  employed  aaadlacharge  In  callco' 
prtnUng,  and  for  maMngsoda-powdert.  IQ 
medicine  It  1>  naed  In  Dnall  diwea  aa  a  re- 

TarSSie(t>i'ta-rto),n.    Anoldnameof 
potash, 
xartailiatloii  [tlii'ta'r1i-l''>honX  •>.    the 

Tartartae  {UKtar-U),  ci.  pret.  *  pp.  lor- 
tarized;  ppr.  tartarizittff.     To  Imprejfnste 


qualltlee. 
Tartannu  (tHitar-ua),  a.    Baaei 

IsUiig  to,  ot  characteriitli'  of  a  Tanar;  wiia; 

savage;  ill-cun  ill  Honed;  lU-natured     -Th* 

fa  rtarouimoodaol  common  men.'fi.Jim»n- 
Tartarum  (Ur'ta-rum),  n.     A  pRpantlon 

nf  tartar,  called  pttriflrd  tartar. 
ntltanu  (tar'ta-ms).  n    fOr  Tartanwl   A 

deep  and  sunless  alj 

and  the  eirllar  O 


earth  ia 


!l  Tllaas     Later 


^Ich!^ 


Tartarjt  (tu'lii-ri).  n.    Xartama  Bptn 
TarterfiiB  (  ( twt&'-lu ),  n.     A  kind  ol . 

obtained  tram  the  Tartan  (Tatars^ 
TBlUah  (Mrfish),  a.    Somewhat  talt. 


TASTErilL 

the  (ODslTi.  ud  the  upper  part  of  tbe 
pliuTU.  obilauil;  »  diipoHd  u  to  take 
•irjT  cDpliuic«  of  Rutten  About  to  be 
■vallovH,  ud  to  act  u  HntlnPlfl  fur  the 
nnuindn  of  ths  (linMntarj 
«D(niK*  of  vhloh  thaj  ~~~  ~' 


TATTOOINa 


1  ilttutsd.     Tbt 


touch*  ud  in 
— 'Ihtetwe 


vat  CO 


(loa  (Uch  li  manlr  on 
dIiIbi  bom  Uw  euiu_  ».  .,»  . 
CiiU-l,  InlcUectiHl  iBlbh  or 
OHDl;  iprncUtlon  ud  IIUdr:  tons 
kondt^^.  now  aiiuU;  lir/or;  u 
t  luif  Jor  rtmiias,  dnwln^  miuic 


..uitltatei  iicellenM.  puUca- 

hrlT tnUw  Boa  uU  ud  Utentun;  that  ti- 
CBl^tfUitnlndbTirhichwabothpBrcelre 
ad  mt«  vhaleirar  ii  boantllDl  and  lub- 
Ih  In  ^  work!  ol  nature  ud  art,  the 
ptnapUaB  at  tbnw  two  quallUm  being  at- 


a  UamHT,  •IthnapMttoa'hatlipleailne: 
Om  pwndliu  air.  Iha  cbolcs  ot  clrcum- 
itaaco.  and  tdfl  ganenl  arTmngeniBnt  Id  any 
wDrti  dI  art.  bf  which  tute  In  Iha  artiil  at 


T-t  Ebij;  trial;  expffrlment 

1  A  imall  poTtlon  EfTeD  u  a  nwclmen  or 
■apk;  a  Uttle  Dltca  at  Up  latt«d.  eotan. 

eu'i  qnidltf.  Ac.  Sita>n.~8tlC.  Baiciit, 
nrUi.  narour.  mulhlllt;,  goOt. 
Tut«fal  (tiif rnl),  a.  L  BmHat  a  high  te- 
lU^iarauT.  '  ToiKAit  herba '  Popt— 
t  Capatils  of  dla»mlng  ud  enjojlng  what 
k  baaaufol.  •ubiime.  eici^Uent,  noble,  ud 
Ibv  like,  poaaaaain^  good  taat«. 


Tkrh^lht  >idf 
&  Characloiaed  by  0 
irDdnml.  Brrvngad, 

lalHl  hj  good  tatte.  ur    ■■■  iwi^uium 

11;  aa,  m  tawttful  dealgn  or  patCenL 
nstarmiT  (liattql-lT).  wte.    In  a 

TliTlfllillll  (tiat^l-nc 
qwntjr  at  bains  taalctDl 
TtnUam  (tA^iaa),  >      ~ 


wwfui 


HaTfng  no  taata:  aa, 


K  InUph^  aa^a 


ot  dlicemnient  for  what  ta  good,  eicfillent, 
b«antUnl,  ortbellke. 

TMt«T(t&>f«r),n.  l.Oaawho  taata:ipeci- 
flcallT,  (a)  ona  whote  duty  It  la  (o  awartaln 
the  quality  of  food  or  drink  bx  taating  it 
before  ubnilttlng  1(  to  hi*  mutet. 

m  One  emploi'ad  Co  teat  the  qualitr  ol  pro- 
TJitooa  and  Uqnon  by  laallng  samplea  lub- 
mlttad  to  him  hf  lbs  veudon;  u,  ■  t« 

or  Id  wblch  aomathhig  1>  Uttod,  ai  a  chew- 
Ueter.  which  li  an  auger^hapad  Inatrument 
tor  Kooplng  out  a  piece  lo  be  taiUd;  a 
dram-cup  and  the  like. 

TastUy  (ttatri-ll),  lula.  In  a  Uaty  mumer; 
with  good  laite. 

TaitO  (tai'toX  odt.    {R,  touch.]    In  rnvtic. 


Tutr<tbt'l).a.  1.  Having  a  good  Uata  or 
nioa  perception  ot  eicellence:  applied  to 
peraonsi  u,  ■  itulv  lady.— t.  Being  In  con- 
lormltr  to  the  princlptea  of  good  taate;  ele- 
gant ;  11.  lo/Ii/  ftirtilUre ;  a  loity  dreia  — 
S.  Pilatabla;   nl«i  One.      [Colloq.  In  all 


a  of  CorcAorut  ofiloriiu  or  Jute. 

'  Flocka  of  goata,  flheep. 
il*,<£c.'  W.H.RuftU. 

Weit  Atiica,  the  reil- 
ll  or  TUli«a  chieftain. 
uioallT  tortlAed. 
inurj.  Atuilllartonn 
Ing;  farewell;  good-bye. 
., ._   ..  jallre  of  TbUI7  or  Tar- 

[SeeTAimL)   Rag- 


TatCb,)  Tatebet  (lach),  n.    rl'r,  tathi.  a 

TMallil),n,    Same  a«  roil.     [Scotch.) 

Tftthiutfiin.  [Icel.  lott,  dung,  niuure; 
whenaeUMa.amuuredtleldj  l.Tliedung 
or  muure  left  on  ludi  where  live  ttock  la 
fed  on  IK— 1  gttonggraaa  growing  round  the 
dung  ol  cattle.     Spelled  alio  TeotAe. 

T»tJl{UlhJ,e.L  To  muure,  ai  »  Oeld,  by 
blowing  irTeitock  to  feed  on  It. 

T«t«>(t»-toT,ii(.  (SeeTiTTOO.)  'Tbemin 
talta'd  or  woaded. '    IVnnvfon. 

T»toa(Ut'o),n.  The  native  name  of  the 
giant  armadillo  ot  Bouth  America,  Daay- 
piu  or  Priudotita  nigoJ- 

Atoo&y  (Ut'D-^X  n.  [Native  name.]  A 
kind  ol  armadillo  fDaiyput  taUntag  or  Ti- 


Druypvt  Peba  u 

in  f^raguay.    See 
ra«(lat),ii.i     To 


'ork  at  or  make  tatting. 


O.E.  tatunsaggt  .Sc.  lafUruaJ- 
;  or  a  part  torn  and  huglog  to 
leny  uaed  In  tlie  plural 


r-WaUopJUt'l6r-wal-]op),  n.  Tatten; 

J  (Ut'tl).  iL  In  the  Eait  Indlei,  a  thick 
e  ot  the  aweet- 

bamboo  trams,  which  li  hung  at  a  door  or 
wlndaw.  ud  kept  moiU  ao  *>  to  cool  Uie 

TktUU  ibit'hig).  n.  lAccotdlng  to  Brewer 
tromtSelilut  Indlu  word  laltit.  See  above  | 

1.  A  kind  of  narrow  lace  used  for  edging, 
woven  or  knitted  from  lewingtliread.  wiOi 
a  lomewhat  ihuttle-ahaped  unplemenL^ 

2.  The  act  of  making  auch  lace. 

Tattle  (tatl).  vt.  pret-  A  pp.  IsUIed;  ppr. 
taUiing.  (Probably  llkeO.E.  rall>r,toUtIle, 
and  litter,  an  Imllatlve  word;  comp.  LC 
talila.  to  gabble  like  a  gooae,  to  talk  mncli 
ud  quick;  Q.  fatten,  to  prattle;  D.  IMtn. 
toUamuieronlulter)  1.  To  prato;  to  talk 
Idly;  to  uae  nuy  wotdi  Blth  little  meuing. 
'  Tile  world  it  forward  enough  to  taUU  ol 
Ibem.' Locti.  SomellmeiueedtrauiitlvBly. 
'  Then  let  the  Udlei  Ealile  what  they  pleaie.' 
Sliai.—i.  To  tell  talei;  to  communicate  k- 
Gtetl;  to  Ulb;  u,  1  luUHiu  gitl.    £Aak. 

Tattla  ( tall ),  n.  Prate ;  Idle  talk  or  chat ; 
trifling  talk.   '  The  tank  of  Uie  day.'  Swift 

V>,ttlBmBIlt(tat'l-mmt},n.  Tattle;  chatter. 

Tattler'  (tat1«i 


Doe  that  telli  tatei 

applied    to  nuoieroui  blrda 
family.     The  taltlen  are  ot  h 

inTttlBS^ufli^a  n.     Idleta 


to  idle  talk; 
apt  to  toll  laiei 

FacLitcilbr  (hffrartfi'>4f  qualllTDribf^H  whklL 

TattUosly  (UfUng-II).  ode.     In  a  tattling 
TftttOO  (Ut-tO'J.'n.    [Alio  written  Uploo, 


•pip 


mp/eni 


?r  faucet,  and  im  (e 
napthedoon(s-(S 
re  (Ignited  primarl 
ling  ot  drlnking-hc 
rtrnrA,  LO, 


tapbbne.j  A  beat  of  drum  and  bugle-call  at 
night,  gning  notice  to  aoldien  to  repair  to 
their  quarter!  in  garrlion  or  to  their  tenta 
In  cuav.  ^  Dteifi  UIIoo,  that  beating  or 
dtununlng  with  the  Bngen  upon  a  table  or 
other  piece  of  furnltun,  often  practlaed  by 


Tattoo  (tat-tiS'>  et.  a 
word.]  To  prick  the 
punctured  ipoti  with  • 


(tat-tif  tr),  Ik  One  who  Uttooi. 
t  (Ut-tO'Ing),  n.  The  act  of  one 
lOfl ;  the  deiign  produced  by  a  tat' 


TATTY 
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TAWDKY 


Cross  Tan. 


tice  is  very  prevalent  among  the  South  Sea 
Islanders,  amonff  whom  are  used  instruments 
edged  with  small  teeth^somewhat  resembling 
those  of  a  fine  comb.  These  are  applied  to 
the  skin,  and  being  repeatedly  struck  with 
a  small  mallet  the  teeth  make  the  incisions 
required,  while  the  colouring  tincture  is  in> 
troduced  at  the  same  time.  Degrees  of  rank 
are  indicated  by  the  greater  or  less  surface 
of  tattooed  sun.  Sometimes  the  whole 
body,  the  face  not  excepted,  is  tattooed,  as 
among  the  New  2Sealanaer& 

Tat^  (tat'iX  a.  Matted ;  ron£^  and  shaggy. 
See  Tauted.    [Scotch.  1 

Tktty  (tat'ti),  91.    See  Tattib. 

TatU  (ta-td'X  n.  Same  as  Taiou.^Blaek 
t€Uu.    See  FSBA. 

Tan  (tft),  n.  [From  tau,  the  Oreek  name  of 
the  letter  T.]  1.  The  toad-fish  of  Carolina, 
a  species  of  Oadus((?.  tau}. 
2.  A  species  of  beetle;  ■e* 
also,  a  species  of  moth 
^halena);  also,  a  kind  of 
fly  (Musca).  — 8.  In  her. 
the  cross  of  St  Anthony, 
called  also  the  Croa  Tau. 
It  is  somewhat  like  the 
crost  potent,  and  derives 
its  name  from  the  Oreek 
letter  tau,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  shape. 

Taught  (tftt),  a.  Naut.  tight;  taut  (which 
see). 

TaiLKllt  (tftt),  pre!  and  pp.  of  teach. 

T&uM  (tftid),  pret  and  pp.    Told.    [Scotch.] 

Taunt  (tftnt),  a.  [O.Fr.  tant,  L.  tantut,  so 
great.]  Naut  high  or  tall :  an  epithet  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  masts  when  they 
are  of  an  unusual  length. 

Taunt  (t^ntX  v.t.  [O.Fr.  tanter,  tenter,  to 
tempt,  to  tiy.  to  provoke,  from  L.  te%Uare 
fsee  Tempt),  to  try,  attack,  excite,  probably 
influenced  in  its  sense  bv  O.Fr.  tanaer.  Mod. 
Fr.  tancer,  to  scold,  rebuke,  taunt,  which 
according  to  Dies  comes  from  L.  tenert,  to 
hold,  through  a  freq.  form  tentiare.]  1.  To 
reproach  with  severe  or  insulting  words;  to 
cast  something  in  the  teeth  of;  to  twit  scorn- 
fully or  insultingly;  to  upbraid.  'When  I 
had  at  my  pleasure  taunted  her.'    Shak. 

The  dress,  the  deportment,  the  langua{^,  the 
studies,  the  amusements  of  the  rigid  sect  were  regu- 
lated on  principles  resembling  those  of  the  Pharisees, 
who.  proud  of  their  washed  hands  and  broad  phylac- 
teries, taunted  the  Redeemer  as  a  Sabbath-brealcer. 

Maeamiay. 

2.t  To  censure,  blame,  or  condemn  in  a  re- 
proachful, scornful,  insulting  manner;  with 
a  thing  as  object 

Rail  thou  in  Fulvia's  phraso,  ami  ta$iMt  my  foults. 

Sha*. 

Stn.  To  twit,  upbraid,  deride,  ridicule,  mock, 
censure. 

Taunt  (tuntX  n.  Upbraiding  words;  bitter 
or  sarcastic  reproach;  insulting  invective. 
*  Scoffs  and  scorns, and  contumelious  tauntt.' 
Shak.  '  Sacrilegious  taunt  and  impious  jest ' 
Prior. 

Taunter  (tftut'di'X  *>•  One  who  taunts,  re- 
proaches, or  upbraids  with  sarcastic  or  cen- 
sorious reflections. 

Tauntingly  ( t^nf  ing-Ii ).  adv.  In  a  taunt- 
ing manner;  with  bitter  and  sarcastic  words; 
insultingly ;  scofllngly.  '  Those  who  taunt- 
ingly reminded  Fenwick  that  he  had  sup- 
ported the  bill  which  attainted  MonmoutlL* 
MacatUay. 

Taunton  (t^'toni  n.  A  kind  of  broad-cloth 
raanufactui>ed  at  Taunton  in  Somersetshire. 

TaunuB- slate  (tou'nda-slatX  n.  In^eo^.  a 
clay-slate  occurring  in  the  Taunus  range 
in  western  Oermany.  It  has  a  gray  to  violet 
colour  and  silky  iridescent  lustre. 

Tauple,  Tawple  (t^'pi),  a  [A  Scandi- 
navian word ;  IceL  tdpi,  a  fool ;  Sw.  tapig, 
simple,  foolish;  Dan.  taabe,  a  fool. )  A  fool- 
ish, thoughtless  young  woman.    [Scotch.  ] 

She  formally  rebuked  Eppie  for  an  idle  tau^u,  for 
not  carrying  the  gentleman  s  things  to  his  room. 

Str  IK  Scott. 

Taure,t    n.      The    constellation    Taurus. 

Chaucer. 
Taurlcomoua (t^'rikor-nusX a.  [L.  taurui, 

a  bull,  and  cornu,  a  horn.]    Having  horns 

like  a  bull    Sir  T.  Browne. 
Taurldor  (t«  ri-ddr),  n.    [Sp 

bull-flghter.    Sir  W.  Scott. 
Tanrlfbrm  ( t«'ri-form ).  »» 

bull,  aud/orma,  form.  ]   Having  the  form  of 

a  bull. 
Taurine  (t^'rlnX  o^     (^  totata,  a  bull] 

1.  Relating  to  a  bulL— 2.  Relating  to  the 

Linniean  genus  Taurus,  to  which  the  com- 
mon bull  or  ox  and  cow  belong. 
Taurine  (t*'rinX  n.    (CaHyN  S(>t  )    One  of 

the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  bile. 


[Rare.] 
toreador.  ]    A 

[L.   taum«,  a 


When  pure  it  forms  large  prisms ;  it  is  neu- 
tral, has  a  cooling  taste,  and  is  soluble  in 
water.  It  contains  the  elements  of  binoxa- 
late  of  ammonia  and  of  water.  It  was  first 
discovered  in  the  bile  of  the  ox,  whence  the 
nama 
TauroooU,  TaurocoUa  (tn'rs-koi.  t»-r5- 

kollaX  n.  [Or.  tauros,  a  bull,  koUa,  glue.] 
A  gluey  substance  made  from  a  bull's  nide. 

Tauromaohta,  Tauromaol&y  (t»-r5-ma'- 
Id-a,  tft-rom'a-ld),  n.  [Qr.—tauro8,  a  bull, 
and  madti,  a  fight]  A  public  boll-fight, 
such  as  are  common  in  Spain. 

Tauromachian  (t]^r6-ma'ki-an),  m.  Relat- 
ing to  public  bull-fights;  as,  the  Spanish 
taste  is  tauromachian^ 

Tanromacblan  (tn-rd-mild-an),  n.  One 
who  engages  in  bull-fights;  a  bull-flghter;  a 
tauridor.    [Rare.] 

TauruB  (tuTus),  n.  QL,  a  bull;  allied  to  £. 
steer  (an  ox).  ]  1.  The  Bull ;  one  of  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters 
about  the  aoth  ApriL  Taurus  is  denoted  by 

the  character  b  .  —  2.  The  second  zodiacal 
constellation,  containing,  according  to  the 
British  catalogue.  141  stars.  Several  of 
these  are  remarkable,  as  Aldebaran,  of  the 
first  magnitude,  in  the  eye ;  the  Hyades,  in 
the  face;  and  ttie  Pleiades,  in  the  neck.— 
3.  A  linnsran  genus  of  mammals,  to  which 
the  common  bull  or  ox  and  cow  belong. — 
Taurus  Potuatowski,  a  modem  northern 
constellation  consisthig  of  seven  stars.  It 
is  situated  between  Aquila  and  Ophiuchus. 

Tau  -  staff  (tft'staf),  n.  [Or.  tau,  the  name 
of  the  letter  T]  In  araueol.  a  staff  with  a 
cross-head  or  he«d  in  the  shape  of  the  letter 
T.  'A  cross-headed  or  tau-«to/.'  Jot.  An- 
derson. 

Taut  (tftt),  a.  [A  form  of  tiQht  or  closely 
allied  to  it]  Tight;  stretcned  out;  not 
slack :  applied  to  a  rope  or  sail ;  also,  pro- 
perly ordered;  prepared  against  emergency. 
Written  also  Taught  [Mainly  a  sailor's 
term.] 

Nelson's  health  had  suffered  greatly  while  he  was 
in  the  ^gamtmtMH.  '  My  complaint.'  he  said,  '  is 
as  if  a  girth  were  buckled  Aim/ over  my  breast:  and 
my  endeavour  in  the  night  is  to  get  loove.'    Soutkty. 

Tbutaug  (tft-t|ig^  n.    See  TAUToa. 

Touted,  Tkutle  (t«f  ed.  t«ai),  a.  [Akin  to 
Sc.  iait,  a  tuft  of  hair;  IceL  tatia,  to  tease 
wool,  tit,  a  fiock  of  wool]  Matted  tocetiier: 
spoken  of  hair  or  wooL  Spelled  also  Tawted, 
Tawtie,  Tatty,  Ac.    [Scotch.] 

Tautegorieal  (tft-t€-gor'ik-al).  a.  [Or.  tau- 
ton  for  to  auton,  the  same,  and  agoreu6,  to 
speak.  See  Alleoobt.]  Expressing  the 
same  thing  in  different  words :  opposed  to 
allegorieal.    Coleridge. 

Tautocbrone  ( t^'td-krdn  y,  n.  [Or.  tautot, 
the  same,  and  chronos,  time.]  In  math,  a 
curve  line  such  that  a  heavy  body  descend- 
ing along  it  by  gravity  will,  from  whatever 
pcunt  in  the  curve  it  begins  to  descend, 
always  arrive  at  the  lowest  point  in  the 
same  time.  The  cycloid  possesses  this  pro- 
perty. Also,  when  any  number  of  cur\'es 
are  drawn  from  a  given  point,  and  another 
curve  is  so  drawn  as  to  cut  off  from  every 
one  of  them  an  arc,  which  is  described  by  a 
falling  particle  in  one  given  time,  that  arc 
is  called  a  tautochrone. 

Tautochronous  (t^tok'ron-ns),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  tautochrone;  isochronoua 

TautOg  (tft-togT,  n.  [The  plural  of  taut,  the 
Indian  name.]  A  fish  (Tautoga  nigra  or 
amerieana),  family  Labndae,  found  on  the 
coast  of  New  England,  and  valued  for  food. 
It  attains  a  size  of  12  to  14  lbs. .  and  is  caught 
by  hook  and  line  on  rocky  bottoms.  Called 
also  Black-fish. 

TautoUte  (td'tol-It),  n.  A  velvet-black  min- 
eral occurring  in  volcanic  felspathic  rocks. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  silicate  of  protoxide 
of  iron  and  silicate  of  magnesia. 

Tautologies  Tautological  (t^-to-lofik,  tfi- 
t6-lojik-al),  a.  (See  'TAUTOLOOT.]  Involv- 
ing tautology;  repeating  the  same  thing; 
having  the  same  signification ;  as,  a  tauto- 
logical expression  or  phrase.  '  Tautological 
repetitions.'  Burton.— Tautological  echo,  an 
echo  that  repeats  the  same  sound  or  syl- 
lable many  times. 

T&UtOlOglcally  (tA-td-lojU-al-liX  adv.  In 
a  taiitoloi^cal  manner. 

Tautologlst  (tft-tol'o-jist),  fi.  One  who  uses 
differentwords  or  phrases  in  succession  to 
express  the  same  sense. 

Tautologize  (t»-tol'o-jfz).  v.L  pret  &  pp. 
Ututologized;  ppr.  tautologizing.  To  repeat 
the  same  thing  in  different  words. 

That  in  this  brief  description  the  wise  man  should 
tauti>logixe,  is  not  to  be  supposed.  Dr.  yokn  Smith. 


TautolOgOUBCtA-tol'oinisXa.  Tautological. 
'Clumsy  tAuXMogous  interpretation.'  Aead- 
smy. 

TautolOinr(t»-toro-Ji),  n.  [Qt.  tautologia— 
taiUos,  the  same,  and  lopot,  word  or  expres- 
sion.] A  useless  repetition  of  the  tame  idea 
or  meaning  in  different  words;  needless  re- 
petition of  a  thing  in  different  words  or 
phrases;  as,  they  did  it  snocesstvely  one  after 
the  other ;  both  simultaneously  made  their 
appearance  at  one  and  the  same  time.  It 
must  be  remariced  that  repetition  is  not  ne- 
cessarily the  same  as  tautology,  repetition 
being  often  necessary  f or  clea(nen,emphaiis, 
or  effect 

Tautodusian  (t||-t6-ou'8i-anX  a-  Same  as 
Tautousian. 

Tautophonical  (t^-td-fonlk-alX  a.  Repeat- 
ing the  same  sound.    [Rare.] 

Tautoilliony  (t*-tofo-niX  n.  [Or.  tautot. 
the  same,  and  vih6ni,  voice.}  Repetition  of 
the  same  sound. 

Tautousian,  T&utouaioufl  (tn-km'al-an, 
t»-tou'si-U8X  a.  [Or.  ta^Uot,  the  same,  and 
outia,  being,  essence.]  In  tkeoL  haviiig  ab- 
solutely the  same  essence. 

Tayem  (tav'imX  n.  [Fr.  iavemt,  Pr.  8p. 
and  It  tavema,  from  L  ta5ema,  a  shed,  a 
tavern,  from  tab,  root  of  ftifruto,  a  board. 
See  Table.  ]  A  house  where  wines  and  other 
liquors  are  sold,  and  where  entertainment 
is  provided  for  parties;  a  public -house 
where  refreshments  in  the  shape  of  food  and 
liquor  are  supplied,  and  other  accommoda- 
tion for  the  guests  provided. 

To  reform  the  vices  of  this  town.  aB  ta/vemt  and 
alehouses  should  be  oblif^ed  to  dismiss  tbcir  com- 
pany by  twelve  at  night,  and  no  wooaa  suffered  to 
enter  any  tavtm  or  iuehoii%e.  Swi/t. 

Tayemer  (tav'dr-n^r),  n.  One  who  keeps 
a  tavern. 

After  local  names,  ^e  most  In  mmber  hmrc  beea 
derived  firom  occupations;  as  tailor,  archer.  Artvr*Mr. 

Tayemlng  t  (tav^^r-ningX  n.    A  feasting  at 

taverns.     '  The  misrule  of  our  tavtrtUngt,* 

Bp.  HalL 
Tayem- man t  (tav'^m-manX  n.     l.  The 

keeper  of  a  tavern.— 2.  A  tippler. 
T&yers,  T^yers  (ti'v^rzX  n.  pL    Tatters. 

[Scotch.] 

They  dont  know  how  to  cook  yonder— <hey  have 
no  i^ut— they  boU  the  meat  to  titvtri,  ana  mak' 
sauce  o'  the  uue  to  other  dishes.  Omit, 

Tayert  Taiyert  (ta'v«rtX  a.  [For  daivert, 
benumbed,  stunned,  stupeAed,  a  Scotrh 
word  from  same  stem  as  deqf.)    [Scotch.] 

1.  Stupid;   confused;   senseless.     Gait.— 

2.  Stupefied  with  drink;  intoxicated.   Quit 
Taw(tiiX  v.t    [A.  Sax.  taufian,  to  prepare. 

to  taw;  I>.  touwen,  to  taw;  O.  tauen,  to  pre- 
pare, to  soften,  to  tan,  to  taw;  Ooth.  tanjan. 
to  do,  to  work.  The  original  meaning  would 
seem  to  have  been  to  work  or  prepare  in 

general.]  1.  To  dress  with  alum  and  make 
ito  white  leather,  to  dress  and  prepare  in 
white,  as  the  sldns  of  sheep,  laniba,  goats, 
and  kids,  for  gloves  and  the  like,  by  treating 
them  with  alum,  salt,  and  other  mattera  — 
2.  To  beat— 8.t  To  torture;  to  tonsent 
Chaloner. 

Taw  (tdX  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  A  marble 
to  be  played  with;  a  game  at  marbles. 

TremUing  I're  seen  tbee  dare  the  kittcn't  paw; 
Nay,  mix  with  children  as  they  play'd  at  tew«- 
Nor  fear  the  marbles  as  they  bounolng  iew. 
Marbles  to  them,  but  rolling  rocks  to  you.      C^y. 

Tawdrily  (tft'dri-liX  a<f«^  In  a  tawdiy  man- 
ner. 

TawdrineSB  (t«'dri-neaX  «*>  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  tawdry ;  excessive  flnexy , 
ostentatious  finery  without  eleganca. 


a  dumsT  person  makes  his  nmiacefahiw 
unt;racefuf  by  tawdritut*  of  dress.     JUtiM*nd*»m, 

Tawdry  (t»'drfX  a.  [From  St  J  ti4rnr.  other- 
wise called  St  Etheldreda.  at  whose  fair, 
held  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  laces  and  cheap  gay 
ornaments  are  said  to  have  been  sold.  In 
this  way  tawdry  would  have  meant  origin- 
ally showy  .like  things  boiKht  at  St  Audrey's 
fair.  But  more  probably  the  original  notion 
was  showy,  like  the  necklaces  that  6t  Au- 
drey used  to  wear,  the  application  coming 
from  the  legend  which  says  she  died  of  a 
swelling  in  tiie  throat  ui  ailment  that  she 
recognized  as  a  judgment  for  having  b««n 
fond  of  wearing  fine  necklaces  in  her  >o«th. 
According  to  the  latter  supposition  the  ad- 
jective would  come  from  the  noun  tawdry 
as  the  name  of  a  kind  of  necklace:  tatKlry- 
lace,  a  kind  of  necklace  or  gtrdlei)  Vor- 
merly  fine,  showy,  elegant ;  now  only  fine 
and  showy,  without  taste  or  elegance;  hav. 
ing  an  excess  of  showy  ornaments  withont 


Fate,  fiu>,  fat,  (^11;       m€,  met,  hdr;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not  move;      tObe,  tub,  b\}ll;     oil,  pound;       ii,  8c.  abtme;      S»  8c  f«y. 
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TkVtftyt  (t«'ilr)),  n.    A  irxdH  of  necUue 


ulirnra]  lulilon;  i 


dls.    (Spouu  UHlIln  theUtterKDUKj 


TnrBT(t«'«t^lX  n.    A  plKa  ■bm  aklBi 

Tavia  (ta'O.  K    Tuh:  Inctablg.  [acotcb.] 
Tlwa«T  Itt""!*  »    In  **r.  iM  T«M»I 
TawnlnMB  (U'ni-iw*).  n.    Tba  qiulltr  of 

being  Uwnr 

Ikwnr  (t*'ult. ■-    [O.Fr.laitf.  tuned.  'sIki 
wnn.  hUuit.  doikla  or  tanr  of  bat:'  Fr. 


n  influenced  bj  the  < 


(M  ■  nUowUb  dvk  colour,  Uke   tlilD«> 

mtnu  Moor  or  SpiuiUrd ;  tbe  taungr  •uni 
d  Nnmldin;  the  laaay  lion. 
IkTIlT  [t«'nl),  v.L    To  nuke  ttwtijr;  (o  tan. 

TlwriwMtlwl  1-  [SoKoned  from  Mb*. 
wUcb  li  >1»  h  Hcuttlth  nima  of  (he  tnilrn- 

mudlr  with  a  illt  or  frloffe-llke  end,  qied 
■auTnatrTRpent  of  putiiujioent  by  ichool- 


ta'  the  wortli'  oL  alao'  to 
m  tag,  root  ot  tango,  to 
lentlally  the  iina  ward. 

rfmUv  orteln.  ao  alao  huU.  ]  L  A  oontribU' 
Uon  itiiodbj  aatboriir  trani  pfopis  to  de- 
tny  Oct  eipenaoa  of  goremment  or  other 
pabllc  aerTlc«:  aa,  (nl  a  chuse  nuda  b/ 
Um  natloful  or  itiiM  mlera  on  the  Incomei 
'■r  pmpvrtr  «f  IndiTldnali,  or  on  the  nm- 
du-ta  cvnanmed  bj  tfann.    A  tii  la  aald  to 

Terr  panoM  irbo  it  1>  tnlended  or  do«lred 
■bonld  p«  It.  aa.  for  eiample.  a  poU-tai, 
a  uad  or  property  (ax,  an  IncomO'tBt,  taiva 
lat  tttriit  manaerrantj,  arritifa,  doga, 
and  tJw  Uka.  It  la  aald  Lo  be  indirect  nhea 
U  I>  denuoded  rmn  one  peraon  In  the  ai- 
pBdalioD  and  IntentloD  that  he  aball  in- 
^cDtilljr  hlniielf  at  the  eipcuM  D(  aootheri 
aa  lor  eumpla  the  taiea  called  cnilonia, 
■Uchare  Impoaedon  certain  cUweaol  Im- 
piirtadc»d*.uidtbaae  called  eidia  duties 


[irceiuureL  ti 


r  Inland  protloctloQ. 


la  pDOrfpoor'n 
wla  wd  bndff 


irtbetr, 


ptopotrtoi 

•IB.  >v.»l  pnipoiea, 
■ea  tor  the  npport 
tail*  for  tbe  lepalr 

n  rsDtid  lonn  tbe 


enoea  balnit  indeed,  entlnlj  nlaed  f n 
1  aooree.— I.  A  diaagreeabls  or  hnrdi 
H  duly  grcharye;  an  exaction;  n  nq 


Id;  to  lev;  moDFy  or  other  ccmtrtbntioiM 
&.  0  Trnm  BDbJectatoTneetChaerpfliiiea 
orerameDt.a^  to  fof  iBnd,comm<Mlltle^ 


(ndnlity.ortballke-alnlaH.loeiuDlBF  I 


In ;  aa,  the  oomt  Ic 


'^"^i 


,__._i«lj  by nr and/Of 

ipaoledwIUi  an  Indirect  object;  i 
miA  pride ;  ba  vaa  tiatd 


E . ,  U.I ,„t.i.  -■.^lol  ,  lupiniiiiin 


Tftl»bmty(l»lia-B-bil'l-liKn.  THaaUlool 
TUKble  (talpt'a-lil).  *  Capable  irf  being 
taies;'aB,  bmbit  oooUDOdltla, 


at  lieLig  taxable. 
nizably  (taka'k- 


habltchloBytbflt 
Alia.  Africa,  and 
woody  Uhus  nta 


>flrata  parta  of  Europa, 
laoitly  na^ru"  rigid! 


cutent  cap  wbli^h 
The  order  ylelda  li 
Ibelr  timber,  and.  Uke  the  i 


ij.  fi.    [L.  Uaatv.  titi 
ralulng.    Bee  Tax,  n 


at  impoaed;  the  aggregate 


i.^  Charge;  acctuatlo 


TiattT«l7t  (taka'tt.lT-UX  odi.    Aa  a  tax. 

TX-trnxt,  TUBd-CMt  (takildtrt,  takaf- 
kkrt]^  IL  A  ll^t  aprlng-caK  npon  which 
only  a  low  rata  of  (ax  la  charged. 


f&zel  (tak'eel).  n.  The  American  badger 
{Mela  LabradoricaX  at  flrat  regarded  aa  a 
i-ariety  ol  the  £ump«n  badger,  bat  now 
found  to  dltfer  to  considerably  that  It  baa 
been  thought  by  aoaie  naturallata  wnrtby  of 
belufE  raiaed  Into  a  dlatluct  genua,  Taxldea. 
Ita  teeth  are  of  a  more  cariUTorouj  ctiaTmi>- 
>r  than  thoae  c 

hi^ltpunaei 

are  remarkable,  tta  hole  being  «  or  7  feel 
ol  30  feet    Thaiwh  ttrmod  Labradiiriai  11 

Rocky  UouEitalna  Ita  hair  changes  fnini 
rellowiah-brown  In  ■unimer  to  hoary-gray 


collector,'    i^din. 


to  anny,  and  areM.  role.] 


The  aecond  tiiniilj  of  Uie 


"#^ 


beneath  the  bark  of  treea,  or  OD  the  graond 

TaxldermlO  (taki-l-dei'mUE).  a.  of  or  per- 
taining to  taxidermy,  or  the  art  ol  pnpallug 
and  preaerTlDg  tbe  iklna  of  aidmala 

TaxUemilBtrtaka'l.dAr-mlat^  n.  A  penon 
akilled  In  taxidermy. 

TuUflrmy  (takal-d^r-mlx  n.  [Qr  taxia, 
an  arraiiglng,  order  ((ram  huM.  to  arraDSC). 
and  denia,  utin.  ]  Tbe  art  ol  preparing  and 
preaerring  the  ikini  of  anlmala.  and  alao  of 
•tonoB  and  mouating  them  to  aa  to  g<Te 
them  aa  cloM  a  reHmblanoa  to  the  Uving 
fonna  a>  pouible, 

Tazln  (Uk'iln),  n.  [L.  tann.  yew,  ]  A  real- 
Doua  eubatance  ohtalnEU  from  the  leavea  of 

with  alcohol  and  tartaric  acid,  S  Iba.  ot  the 
learei  yielding  3  oraini  of  taiin.      It  li 

•lightly  aoluble  ' -.—  -.-. -.  '- 

alcohol,  ether, 
clpitated  from  i 

A^ns-muter  (takilsg- 


llluto  acldi,  and  lipre- 
:ld  tolutluni  by  alh^lea 


'Of  ■< 


eabiUa 


T&Zil  Ctak'ili).  n.  [Gr  loxii.  order]  I.  In 
nfrg.  an  operation  by  vhlch  thoae  parte 
which  have  quitted  their  natunJ  aituatlon 
are  replaced  by  the  hand  without  the  aaalat- 
ance  of  initrumente.  aa  in  reducing  hembi, 
Ac— £.  In  ant.  arek.  tbat  diapodtion  ^hich 
aialgna  to  every  part  of  a  bulldintE  ita  Inat 
dlmensioiit.  It  la  aynonyraou  wlSi  Ordsn- 
naiia  in  modem  architecture— S.  In  Owt 
aniig.  a  dlrlalOD  ol  troopa  correapDndlng  In 
■onie  reapFUta  to  the  mwlem  battalion 

TudtM  (Uk-al'tei),  n.    (I-  laxui, 
tree.1    In  gtel.  the  generic  name 

conlferoua  treel,  allied  to  tba  yi     .  

chiefly  la  tbe  tertiary  ILmltea  and  alao  in 
theooUte- 

Tul«M  (toki'leaj,  a.  Free  tram  tue*. 
SttlmUr, 

TuwlltM  (ta]i-e6-dlt«i).  n.  A  genua  of 
fouU  planta,  allied  to  the  genu  Taxodlocn 

Sleclduoua  cypieai),  occurring  In  tertiary 
epoalta. 
Tuodlnm  (tak-a£'di-ai 
yew,  and  Gr.  eiilpii,  tf"' 


or^aSl 


imbUnce.]    A  gen 


B     It  haa  been  dlitlngulah 
u  Cupreiaua  prlnclpaUy  ol 


k.  Sc.  loot;     g.  00;     J,  >ob:      A,  7r.  ton;      ng,  aliv;      IH,  (Aen;  tb,  U 


wta,  uMg:    ah,  arare--^ee  Kii. 
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the  arrangement  of  the  male  catkins  in  race- 
mose panicles,  the  smali  number  of  flowers 
in  the  female  catkins,  and  the  numbers  of 
cotyledons  possessed  by  the  embryo.  The 
T.  diMtiehum,  or  deciduous  cypress,  a  com- 
mon ornamental  tree  upon  English  lawn^ 
is  a  native  of  North  Am^ca,  where  its  wood 
is  used  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  timber 
is  applied.  The  cones  are  globular.  The 
bark  exudes  a  resin  which  is  used  bv  the 
negroes  for  dressing  wounds.  The  roots  are 
remarkable  for  the  production  of  large  coni- 
cal knobs,  hollow  inside.  In  America  they 
are  used  bv  the  negroes  for  bee-hives. 

Taxology  (tak-soro-Jl),  n.  [Or.  taxis,  order, 
and  logot,  a  discourse.  ]  Same  as  l^cuconomy. 

Taxononilo  (taks-d-nom'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  involving  taxonomy  or  systematic  clas- 
sification; clasaiflcatory.    Huxley. 

Taxononur  (tak-son'o-mi).  n.  [Or.  taxis, 
order,  and  nomo«,  law.  1  1.  That  department 
of  natural  history  which  treats  of  the  laws 
and  principles  of  classification.— 2.  The  laws 
or  principles  themselves  of  classification. 

Taxor  (taks'orX  n.    Same  as  Taxer,  2. 

Tax-payer  (taWpi-dr),  n.  One  who  is  as- 
sessed and  pays  a  tax. 

Taxus  (takff  usX  n.  (L. ,  a  yew-tree.]  A  ge- 
nus of  evergreen  plants,  the  type  of  the  uat 
order  or  sub-order  Taxaceie;  the  yew.  The 
species  are  natives  of  Europe  and  North 
America.    See  Yew. 

Taylor's  Theorem.  A  formula  of  most  ex- 
tensive application  in  analjrsis,  discovered 
by  Dr.  Brook  Taylor,  and  published  by  him 
in  1715.  It  is  to  the  following  effect.  Let  u 
represent  any  function  whatever  of  the  vari- 
able quantity  x;  then  if  x  receive  any  incre- 
menty  as  A,  hit  u  become  u' ;  then  we  shall 
.  .  du  h  ,  d*u    A»  .  d*u     h* 

d^'lTsl"*"'  ^'*  ^^^^  ^  represents  the 
differential  of  the  function  u.  The  great 
vidue  of  this  theorem  was  overlooked  till 
it  was  made  the  basis  of  the  differential  and 
integral  calculus  by  Lagrange  in  1772. 

Tasrra  (tfraX  n.  A  handsome  weasel  (Golera 
barbara)  of  South  America,  nearly  as  large 
as  the  pine-marten.  It  is  all  black,  save  a 
large  white  patch  on  the  breast 

Tasel  (ta'zl),  n.    A  plant;  teasel  (which  see> 

Tana  (tftt'sa),  n.  [It.]  A  large  ornamental 
cup  or  vase  with  a  flat  or  shallow  top,  and 
having  a  foot  and  handles. 

T-baildage  (t€'band-&J).  n.  A  surgical  band- 
age shaped  Uke  a  T,  and  consisting  of  a  strip 
of  linen  attached  at  right  angles  to  another 
strip. 

T-bear<l  (tdl>drd),  n.  A  beard  cut  in  the 
shape  of  a  T. 

The  Roman  T,  vour  T-btard  is  in  fashion. 
And  twifold  dolo  express  th'  enamoured  courtier. 

Bmu.  &•  Ft. 

Tidia-'lan  (ch^-lAnO,  n.  A  blue  powder  con- 
taining copper,  used  by  the  Chinese  for  pro- 
ducing blue  colours  on  porcelain. 

Tchemosem  (cher^nd-zemX  ^  [Rus.,  lit 
black  earth.]  The  local  name  for  a  black 
earth  of  extraordinary  fertility,  covering  at 
least  100,000.000  acres,  from  the  Carpathians 
to  the  Ural  Mountains,  to  the  depth  of  from 
4  to  20  feet,  and  yielding  an  almost  unlimited 
succession  of  dmilar  crops  without  prepara- 
tion. It  consists  chiefly  of  silica  with  a  little 
idumina,  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron,  and  about 
7  per  cent  of  vegetable  mould,  of  which  2*46 
is  nitrogen  gas.  The  nitrogen  and  other 
organic  matter  are  uu  doubt  the  cause  of  its 
fertility. 

TohetwertalC  (chet^v^r-tak),  n.  A  Kusslan 
silver  coin  worth  25  copecks,  or  about  ^\d. 
sterling. 

Totiiok  (chikX  intery  1.  A  sound  produced 
by  pressing  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  and  suddenly  withdrawing  it, 
used  to  ouicken  a  lazy  horse.  '  Summing  up 
the  whole  with  a  provoking  wink,  and  such 
an  interjectional  txihick  as  men  quicken  a 
dull  horse  with.'  Sir  W.  Seott.^i.  An  ex- 
pression of  snrprise  or  of  contempt. 

TChudi  (chO'dS).  n.pl.  A  name  applied  by 
the  Rusuans  to  the  Finnic  races  in  the  north- 
west of  Russia.  It  has  now  acauired  a  more 
general  application,  and  is  used  to  designate 
tie  group  of  peoples  of  which  the  Finns, 
the  EsthoniaiM,  the  Livonians,  and  Lap- 
landers are  members. 

Tchudic  (chd'dikX  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Tchudi;  specifically,  designating  that 
group  of  Turanian  tongues  spoken  by  the 
Finns,  Esthonians,  Livonians,  and  Lapland- 
ers.   Spelled  also  Chttdic,  Tschttdie. 

THdoih  (t^klothX  n.    A  plain  cotton  cloth 


manufactured  in  this  country  for  the  India 
and  China  market :  so  called  from  a  large 
letter  T  being  stamped  on  it. 
Tea  (t^),  n.  [Fr.  tlU,  from  Chinese  tha,  the, 
teha,  tea.1  L  The  dried  leaves  of  Thea  sin- 
ensis or  ehinensis  (the  tea-plantX  nat  order 
TemstrOmiaceae,  extensively  cmtivated  in 
China;  also  the  plant  itself.  Teas  are  in  com- 
merce all  brou^t  under  two  distinct  terms, 
ffreen  teas  and  black  teas,  and  it  was  at  one 
time  believed  that  these  were  the  products 
of  two  different  species  of  Thea,  black  tea  of 
T.  Bohea,  and  green  tea  of  T.  wridis,  now  re- 
garded by  botanists  as  mere  varieties  of  T. 
sinensis.  Though  the  produpts  of  the  same 
species,  black  and  green  teas  are  mainly  the 
growth  of  different  districts  of  China,  but 
the  two  varieties  may  be  produced  in  either 
district,  the  difference  being  attained  by 
diverse  methods  of  preparation.  (See  Thba.) 
The  black  teaa  include  bohea,  congou,  sou- 
chong, and  pekoe;  the  green  teas  twankay, 
hysonskin,  young  hyson,  hyson,  imperial, 
and  gunpowder.  An  infusion  of  tea  as  a 
beverage  has  slight  nutritive  value,  but  it 
increases  respiratory  action,  and  seems  to 
have  a  decidedly  stimulative  and  restorative 
action  on  the  nervous  system,  due  to  the 
essential  oil  and  theine  it  contains,  whilst 
the  tannin  which  is  also  present  is  an  astrin- 
gent The  use  of  t^  In  this  country  dates 
from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centunr. 
The  following  advertisement  appeared  in 
the  Mercurius  PolUicus  of  Sept  30,  1658. 
'That  excellent  and  bv  all  physitians  ap- 

? roved  China  drink  called  by  the  Chineans 
'cfio,  and  by  other  nations  tay,  alias  tee,  is 
sold  at  the  Sultana  Head  Coffee  House, 
London.'  An  entry  of  Pepys's  Diary  in  1660 
runs:  'I  did  send  for  a  cup  of  tea,  a  China 
drink,  of  which  I  had  never  drunk  before.' 
Substitutes  for  tea  have  been  found  in  the 
dried  leaves  of  a  number  of  plants,  some  of 
which  contain  the  same  stimulating  qiudity, 
and  to  which  the  name  tea  has  consequently 
been  applied.  See  the  end  of  this  article.— 
2.  A  decoction  or  infusion  of  tea  leaves  in 
boiling  water,  used  as  a  beverage,  which  in 
this  country  is  generally  mixed  with  a  little 
milk  or  cream  and  sweetened  with  sugar.— 
8.  Any  infusion  or  decoction  of  vegetables 
for  drinking;  as.  sage  tea;  chamomile  tea, 
Ac. — 4.  A  soup  or  extract  of  beef ;  as,  beef- 
tea.  See  Beef-tea.— 5.  The  evening  meal, 
at  which  tea  is  usually  served. — Abyssinian 
or  Arabian  tea,  the  leaves  of  Catha  edulis, 
which  are  stimulant,  anti-soporific,  and  anti- 
narcotic,  and  used  by  the  Arabs  to  produce 
wakefulness.— .^Issam  tea  {Thea  cusamica), 
a  cultivated  variety  of  the  tea-plant  now 
grown  extensively  in  Assam.  —Australian 
tea,  several  species  of  Leptospermum  and 
Melaleuca.  —  Brazilian  tea,  Stachytarpha 
jamaicensis.  —  Carolina  tea.  Ilex  Cassine 
(vomitoria),  which  yields  the  'black  drink' 
of  the  Indian  ceremonials,  and  which  is  still 
used  as  a  beverage  by  the  poorer  classes  in 
North  Carolina.— .Foam  or  Faham  tea.  See 
YaaH'TE A.— Jesuits'  tea,  Psoralea  glandu- 
losa.  —Labrador  tea.  See  Labrapor-tsa.— 
New  Jersey  tea,  red-root  (Ceanothus  ameri- 
ainus).  — New  Zealand  tea,  Leptospermum 
scoparium.— Paraguay  tea.  Hex  paraguay- 
ensis,  or  mat^.  See  MATi. 
Tea(teXv»-    To  take  tea.    [CoUoq] 

She  asked  him  whether  be  intended  to  iSm  In  his 
rooms  that  evemiit;.  Farrar, 

Tea  (tS).  v.t.  To  give  tea  to;  to  serve  with 
tea.    [Colloq.] 

Tea-board  (t^'bdrd).  n.  A  board  to  put  tea 
furniture  on. 

Tto-lrag  (t61)ug),  n.  A  bug  destructive  to 
tea-plants.  This  insect  selects  the  tender 
and  more  Juicy  leaves,  which  are  those  of 
most  value  to  the  tea-grower,  puncturing 
them  with  its  long  and  slender  proboscis  in 
the  same  manner  as  an  aphis. 

Tea-caddy  (telcad-i).  n.  A  small  box  for 
holding  the  tea  used  in  a  household. 

Tea-cake  (tek&kx  n.  A  light  kind  of  cake 
eaten  with  tea. 

Tea-canister  (t$^an-is-t£rX  n.  A  canister 
or  box  in  which  tea  is  kept 

Teach  (t^ch),  v.t  pret  k  pp.  taught  (very 
rarely  teaehed:)\  ppr.  teaching.  [O.E.  tee?ie, 
softened  from  A.  Sax.  taoan  (pret  tcehte, 
pp.  tceht),  to  teach,  to  show,  to  point  out, 
to  command;  allied  to  tthan,  to  accuse; 
Ooth.  teihan,  O.HO.  zthan,  O.  seigen,  to 
point  out ;  cog.  L.  doceo,  to  teach,  Or.  deOc- 
n^i,  Skr.  d^*,  to  point  out  to  show.  Token 
is  also  of  same  root]  1.  To  impart  instruc- 
tion to;  to  educate;  to  guide  the  studies 
of;  to  conduct  through  a  course  of  studies; 


to  impart  knowledge  or  ikUl  to;  to  initmct; 
to  inform. 

He  will  Umck  tu  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in 
his  paths.  Is.  iL  3. 

Men  must  be  tan^Mt  as  if  jou  taufki  them  not. 
And  things  unknown  proposed  as  tilings  forKoc 

There,  in  his  noisy  mansimi  ddlled  to  rule. 
The  village  roaster  taught  his  little  scbooL 

(MdsmWi. 

2.  To  impart  the  knowledge  of;  to  give  in- 
telligence or  information  concerning;  to 
communicate  and  cause  another  to  learn  or 
acquire ;  to  instruct,  train,  or  give  aldll  in 
the  use,  management,  or  handling  of ;  as.  to 
leach  Latin  or  mathematics;  to  toocA  liiig- 
ing,  dancing,  or  fencing;  to  ieath  the  piano; 
to  ieaeh  false  doctrine.  It  is  often  followed 
by  two  objectives  (as  in  Oreelc,  Latin,  San- 
skrit, d^c),  the  one  of  the  ];>erson,  the  other 
of  the  thing;  as,  to  teath  a  person  grammar; 
and  in  the  passive  one  of  the  ob^ctivea  is 
still  retained ;  as,  he  was  taught  grammar; 
grammar  xoa*  taught  him. 

In  vain  they  worship  me.  ttaeking  for  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men.  Mat.  xr.  9. 

8.  To  let  be  known;  to  teU;  as,  Stoicfam 
taught  how  to  bear  evil  with  equanimity. 
'  And  that  thou  teaehest  how  to  make  <me 
twain.'  Sfcol:.— 4.  To  make  to  know  bow; 
to  show  how;  to  show. 

They  hare  taMffU  their  tongue  to  speak  lies. 

Jer.  is.  5. 
She  doth /tocA  the  torches  to  bum  bright   SJimk, 

Teach  (tdciiX  v.i.  To  practiae  giving  in- 
struction; to  perform  the  busineas  of  a  pre- 
ceptor. 

The  heads  thereof  Judge  for  reward,  and  the  pciots 
thereof /<a<A  for  hire.  Mic  lii.  u, 

TeadL  Teache  (tdchl  n.  In  fi^or-ftoOny, 
one  of  the  pans  in  which  the  cane-Joioe  la 
boiled,  especially  the  last  of  Uie  series,  from 
which  the  inspissated  Juice  is  poued  into 
the  cooler. 

TeachaUe  (tdch'a-bl).  a.  L  Capable  of  being 
taught;  as,  a  person  or  a  subiect  is  not 
teaduxJble.—t.  Apt  to  lean;  readily  reoeiv- 
ing  instruction;  docile. 

We  ought  to  bring  our  minds  firee.  unbiassed,  and 
ttachabU,  to  leam  our  religion  from  the  word  of  Cod. 

Tea6hableil6M(t£ch'a-bl-nes).n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  teachable;  commonlv  a  will- 
ingness or  readiness  to  be  informed  and  in- 
structed; aptness  to  leam;  docility. 

Teacher  (tdch'drX  n.  L  One  who  teaches  or 
instructs;  one  whose  busineas  or  occupation 
is  to  instruct  others ;  a  preceptor ;  an  in- 
structor; a  tutor. 

Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men  He, 
His  daily  tetuhtrs  had  been  woods  and  rills. 

2.  One  who  instructs  others  in  religion ;  a 
preacher;  a  minister  of  the  gospel;  some- 
times, one  who  preaches  without  regular 
ordination. 

The  teachers  in  all  the  churches  anenbled  tbem- 

selres.  JtaUigk. 

T^a-Chest  (td'chest).  n.  A  slightly  formed 
box,  usually  covered  with  Chinese  charac- 
ters and  devices,  and  lined  with  thin  abeei- 
lead,  in  which  tea  is  sent  from  China. 

Teaching  (tdch'ing),  n.  L  The  act  or  busi- 
ness of  instructing.— 2.  That  which  is  taught, 
instruction.  'The  tetuhings  of  the  church.* 
Buckle. 

TeachlOM  (tSchles),  a.  Unteachable;  in- 
docile.   Shelley. 

Tea-cap  (tdOcup),  n.  A  small  cup  for  drink- 
ing tea  from. 

Teade,t  Tedet  (t£dX  n.  (L  tada,  a  pine- 
tree,  a  torch.]  A  torch;  a  flambeau.  Sptm- 
ser. 

Tea-dealer  (t£'d61-«r),  n.  One  who  deals  in 
or  buys  and  sells  tea;  a  merchant  who  aelb 
tea. 

Tea-drinker  (td'dringk-te).  n.  One  who 
drinks  tea;  especially,  one  who  uses  tea  as 
a  beverage  haoitually  or  in  preference  to 
any  other. 

Tea-garden  (t^'gttr-den),  n,  A  garden,  gen- 
erally attached  to  a  house  of  entertainment, 
where  tea  is  served. 

TWigue  (t«gX  n.  [Comp.W.eaioMv.aniatic. 
a  peasant,  a  clown.]  An  Irishman:  in  coo- 
tempt    Johnson. 

Teak  (t£k),  n.  [TamU  name.]  L  A  tree 
which  furnishes  an  abundance  of  ship  tim- 
ber. It  is  the  Teetona  grandis,  nat  order 
Verbenace»,  and  is  a  native  of  differeai 
parts  of  India,  aa  well  as  of  Bunnah  and  ml 
the  islands  from  Ceylon  to  the  Holnocaa. 
It  grows  to  an  immense  size,  and  is  remark- 
able for  ita  large  leaves,  which  are  f^om  Ut 
to  24  inchea  long,  and  from  6  to  18  broAd.— 


F&te,  fir,  fat.  f(|ll;       m6,  met,  hdr;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mbve;     tfibe,  tub,  bull;     oil.  pound;      il.  Be.  abune;      f,  8c  fay. 
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TEASEL 


1  The  timber  of  the  tree.  This  timber  is 
«xe«Iltot  tor  thtp-bnilding,  and  hu  been 
caUed  tiM  o«k  of  the  East  It  works  easily, 


Telle  {rtcUnm  gra$tdii), 

sad,  though  porous.  Is  strong  and  durable; 
tt  Is  easily  seasoned  and  shiinks  but  little, 
sod  fh>m  containing  a  resinous  oil  it  resists 
the  action  of  water,  and  repels  the  attacks 
of  insects  of  all  kinds.  Teak  is  also  used 
extensively  fn  the  East  in  the  construction 
of  houses  and  temples.— J/r»ean  teair,  a 
timber  similar  to  East  Indian  teak,  believed 
to  be  the  produce  of  OldJUldia  ajricana»  nat. 
ofder  EaphorbiaceiB. 

Tea^Bttde  (trket-lX  ^  a  portable  kettle 
in  which  water  is  boiled  for  making  tea. 

TMk-tTM  (tfik'trfi),  n.    See  TlAK. 

tml  (t^X  n.  (Same  as  tel  or  <a^  in  D.  ieling, 
taling,  a  teal ;  origin  doubtfuL]  The  com- 
mon name  for  ducks  of  the  genus  Querque- 
dola.  the  smallest  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
Anatids.  or  duck  family.  The  common  teal 
{Q  crtcea)  makes  ita  appearance  in  England 
about  the  end  of  September,  and  remains  till 
raring  has  made  considerable  progress,  when 
it  genermlly  returns  again  to  more  northern 
localitiea  to  breed.  In  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land, however.  It  remains  all  the  year.  Its 
whole  length  is  about  14  inches.  The  bill 
has  a  lu>my  tip,  and  is  about  as  long  as  the 
head.  The  plumage  of  the  back  is  gravlsh 
white,  mottled  with  dark  streaks;  the  wings 
exhibtt  brown  and  purplish  hues;  the  tail 
is  of  a  blackish  brown  unt  Teals  frequent 
fi«sti-wat«r  lakes,  and  feed  on  seeds,  grasses. 


/ 


^  VJ 


Cammim  Teal  IQutrfueduUi  crttea). 

water-plants.and  insects.  The  green-winged 
leal  (Q  ean)Untnai»)  is  verr  like  the  com- 
mon teal,  but  is  distinguished  by  a  white 
crest  tn  front  of  the  bend  of  the  wings.  The 
blue-wtnged  teal  (Q.  di»coin\  is  somewhat 
hover  than  the  common  teal,  and  is  easily 
domesticated.  Both  are  North  American. 
T^  1— d  (tiled),  n.  Thin  sheet-lead,  used 
tn  Uninc  tea-chests  sent  from  China. 
fMm  (t^mX  n.  (A.  Sax.  I«lm.  offspring, 
pn>C«aiy.  a  succession,  a  series,  a  long  row; 
rfman^  thman^  to  teem,  to  bring  forth;  cog. 
O.  Fiia.  idm^  race,  offq>rtn|^  Ac. ;  D.  toom^  a 
brood  of  ducks;  from  the  stem  of  A.  Sax. 
teta,  Goth.  (*««Aan,  O.  tUhen^  to  draw, 
wbaoow  also  IceL  taumr,  D.  loom,  O.  zaum, 
m  bridle.  ]  1.  A  flock  or  group  of  young  ani- 
onla,  eq»ecially  young  ducks;  a  brood;  a 
litter.     *  A  U^m  of  ducklings  about  her.' 


iw*  a  few  taafmr  of  docks  bred  in  the  moon 
bned.  GMert  tThUe. 


Wc 
1  A 


ber  of  animals  morlng  together  or 
in  a  line.    'Like  a  long  team  of 
flwaas  on  high.'  Drycfen.— S.  Two  or 


more  horses,  ozen.or  other  beasts,  harnessed 
together  for  drawing,  as  to  a  coach,  chariot, 
wagon,  cart,  sleigh,  plough,  and  the  like.— 
4.  A  number  of  persons  associated,  as  for 
the  performance  of  a  definite  piece  of  work, 
or  forming  one  of  the  parties  or  sides  in  a 
game,  match,  or  the  like;  as,  a  team  of  foot- 
ball players,  cricketers,  oarsmen,  &c. — 5.  In 
old  JStig.  law,  a  royalty  or  privilege  granted 
by  royal  charter  to  a  lord  of  a  manor, 
for  the  having,  restraining,  and  judging  of 
bondmen  and  villeins,  with  their  children, 
goods,  chattels,  Ac. 

Team  (tdm),  v.U  L  To  Join  together  in  a 
teaoL 

By  this  the  Night  forth  from  the  darksome  bower 
Of  Erebus  her  ttamed  steeds  gan  call       Spenstr. 

2.  To  work,  convey,  haul,  or  the  like  with  a 
team. 

Team-railway  (tSm'r&l-w&),  n.  a  railway 
on  which  horses  are  used  as  the  motive 
power. 

Teamster  (tSm'st^r),  n.  \Team  and  sufllx 
-seer.]    One  who  drives  a  team. 

Team-work  (t^mV^rkX  n.  Work  done  by 
a  team,  as  distinguished  from  personal  la- 
bour.   [United  States.] 

Teany  (td'niX  >k    In  her.  same  as  Tenne. 

Tea-oil  (tS'oil),  n.  A  name  given  to  an  oil 
procurea  by  expression  from  the  seeds  of 
the  Qam/eUia  oletfera  of  China. 

Tea-plant  (tS'pIant).  n.  Thea  rituntis,  the 
plant  from  which  the  tea  of  commerce  is 
obtained.  (See  Thea.)  Also,  any  plant  an  in- 
fusion of  the  dried  leaved  of  which  is  used 
as  a  beverage. 

Tea-pot  (tepotX  n.  A  vessel  with  a  spout 
in  wnich  tea  is  made,  and  from  which  it  is 
poured  into  tea-cups. 

Teapoy  (te'poiX  n.  A  three-legged  table, 
with  a  lifting  top,  inclosing  tea-caddies,  or 
a  small  stand  for  holding  tea-cup,  sugar- 
basin,  cream-jug.  Ac.    See  extract. 

7V«/«ry  is  in  England  often  supposed  to  have  con- 
nection with  /<><!•  but  it  has  no  more  than  Cream  o' 
Tartar  has  with  Criin  Tartary.  It  is  ajvord  of  Anglo- 
Indian  importation,  viz.,  fi^i,  an  Drdii  or  Anglo- 
Indian  corruption  of  the  Pers.  st/at,  tripos  (perhaps 
to  avoid  confusion  with  seapoy),  and  meaning  a 
three-legged  table,  or  tripod  generally.        //.  VitU. 

Tear  (tfirX  u.  [A.  Sax.  toBher,  tedr,  t(zr,  IceL 
tdr,  Dan.  taare,  O.  H.Q.  zahar.G.  zahre,  Goth. 
taper;  a  widely  spread  word,  being  cognate 
with  Or.  dakry,  O.L.  dacryma^  L.  la^yma 

S hence  Fr.  larme.  It  and  Sp.  lagrima), 
.  dear,  W.  daiger,  Gael,  deur;  from  an 
Indo-European  root  dak,  meaning  to  bite. 
The  guttural,  it  will  be  seen,  is  quite  lost  in 
English  and  in  several  of  the  other  forms.] 

1.  A  drop  or  small  ouantity  of  the  limpid  fluid 
secreted  by  the  lachrymal  gland,  and  appear- 
ing in  the  eyes  or  flowing  from  them.  The 
ladirymal  fluid  serves  to  moisten  the  cornea 
and  preserve  its  transparency,  and  to  re- 
move any  dust  or  fine  substance  that  enters 
the  eye  and  gives  pain,  llie  normally  se- 
creted fluid,  after  performing  its  ordinary 
functions,  passes  through  the  lachrymal 
ducts  and  sac  into  the  nasal  channels.  Moral 
and  physical  causes,  however,  as  strong 

Eassion  (grief,  sorrow,  joy),  incontroUable 
kughter,  pain,  especially  in  the  eye  itself, 
increase  the  secretion  considerably,  and 
when  the  lachrymal  duct  does  not  suffice  to 
carry  it  off  it  runs  over  the  eyelida  Tears 
are  a  little  heavier  than  water;  they  have 
a  saline  taste  and  an  alkaline  reagency, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  free  soda. 

The  big  round  tfars 
Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase.  SMat. 

2.  Something  in  the  form  of  a  transparent 
drop  of  fluid  matter ;  also,  a  solid,  trans- 
parent, tear-shaped  drop,  as  of  some  bal- 
sams or  resins. 

Let  Arabv  extol  her  happy  coast. 
Her  fragrant  flowers,  ner  trees  with  precious  /Airx. 

Drydett. 

Tear (t&r).  v.t.  pret  tore;  old  pret  tare;  ppr. 
tearvng;  pp.  torn,  [A.  Sax.  tetran,  teran,  to 
rend,  to  bite,  pret  torr.  pp.  toren;  Goth. 
(j^)toiftin,  to  loosen,  to  dissolve;  O.  H.G.  zer- 
ran,  to  cut,  to  tear;  O.  zehren,  D.  teren,  Dan. 
tetre,  to  consume,  to  waste;  ultimately  from 
same  root  as  Gr.  der6,  to  flay;  Skr.  aar,  to 
split  Tire  Is  an  allied  word.]  1.  To  sepa- 
rate the  parts  of  by  pulling:  to  pull  apart  by 
force;  especially,  to  pull,  draw,  or  drag  in 
pieces  by  breaking  the  texture  or  fibres  of; 
to  make  a  rent  or  rents  in;  as,  to  tear  one's 
clothes.  'Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that 
great  bond.'  Shak.—Z  To  form  fissures  or 
furrows  in  by  violence.  '  Torrents  tear  the 
gronnd.'  i>ryden.— S.  To  lacerate;  to  wound, 
as  by  the  action  of  teeth  or  by  dragging 


something  sharp  over ;  as.  to  tear  the  skin 

with  briars  or  thorns.     'As  this  mouth 

should  tear  this  hand.'  Shak.  In  this  sense 

idso  figuratively;  as,  a  heart  torn  with  an- 

guish. 

The  womea  beat  their  breasts,  their  cheeks  they 
tear.  SAaJk, 

4.  To  divide  by  violent  measures;  to  disturb, 
agitate,  excite,  or  disorganize  violently;  as, 
a  state  or  government  torn  by  factions.— 

5.  To  pull  with  violence;  to  drag;  to  move 
or  remove  by  pulling  or  violently,  especially 
with  prepositions,  as /rom,  away,  doten,  out, 
Ac 

The  hand  of  fate 
Has  torn  Xhte/rom  me.  A<idis«H. 

John  tort  ^Lord  Strut's  servant's  clothes. 

Arbttthnot. 

6.  To  make  or  accomplish  by  rending  or 
similar  violent  action;  as,  to  tear  a  hole  in 
something.  'How  these  vain  weak  nails 
may  tear  a  pass^e.'  Shak.— 7.  To  burst;  to 
break.  Shak.— To  tear  up,  (a)  to  remove 
from  a  fixed  state  by  violence;  as,  to  tear  up 
a  tree  by  the  roots.  (6)  To  pull  to  pieces 
or  shreds;  to  rend  completely;  as,  to  tear  up 
a  piece  of  paper;  to  tear  a  sheet  up  into 
strips.— To  tear  a  eat,i  to  rant;  to  rave; 
to  bluster:  especially  applied  to  stage  rant- 
ing. Shak.— To  tear  the  hair,  to  pull  it  or 
piul  it  out  in  a  violent  or  distracted  man- 
ner: often  as  a  sign  of  grief  or  rage. 

Tear  (t&r),  v.i.  l.  To  part,  divide,  or  sepa- 
rate on  being  pulled  or  handled  with  more 
or  less  violence;  as,  this  cloth  or  paper  does 
not  tear  very  readily.— 2.  To  rave;  to  rage; 
to  rant;  to  move  and  act  with  turbulent 
violence,  as  a  mad  bull. 

And  now  two  smaller  Cratchits.  boy  and  girl,  came 
tea  ring  In.  Dii  kens. 

Tear  (t&r),  n.  A  rent;  a  fissure.— Tear  and 
wear,  deterioration  by  long  or  frequent  use. 
See  Wear  and  tear,  under  Wear,  n. 

Tear-drop  (tdr'drop),  tt.  A  tear.  *  A  tear- 
drop  trembled  from  its  source.'    Tenny$on. 

Tearer  (tar'^r),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
tears  or  rends  anything.— 2.  One  that  rages 
or  raves  with  violence;  a  violent  person. 

Tear-&lllng(t£r'faling).a.  Shedding  tears; 
tender.     *  Tear  falling  pity.'    Shak. 

Tearful  (tSr'ful).  a.  Abounding  with  tears; 
weeping;  shedding  tears.  'Tearful  eyes.' 
Shak. 

Tearing  (t&r'ing),  p.  and  a.  Making  a  great 
noise  or  bustle;  ranting;  raving;  clamorous; 
impetuous; as,aCear»n^rageorpassion.  'Im- 
mense dandies .  . .  driving  in  tearing  cabs.' 
Thackeray.  Used  adverbially  =  violently, 
extravagantly.  '  This  bull  that  went  tearing 
mad  for  the  pinching  of  a  mouse.'  Sir  R. 
L' Estrange.    [Colloq.] 

Tearless  (tSrles),  a.  Shedding  no  tears; 
without  tears;  unfeeling. 


I  ask  not  each  kind  soul  to  keet 
Tearless  when  of  my  death  he  oears. 


Matt.  Arnold. 

Tear-pit  (tSr'pit).  n.  A  sac  or  fold  of  the 
skin  under  Uie  eye.  as  in  deer,  sometimes 
called  the  Sub-offbital  Sinue  or  Lachrymal 
Sinue,  the  use  of  which  is  not  well  known. 

Tear-stained  (ter'stiknd),  a.  Having  traces 
of  the  passage  of  tears;  as,  tear-ttained 
cheeka    Shak. 

Teary  t  (ter'i},  a.  l.  Wet  with  tears;  tearful. 
'Her  teary  face.'  Chaucer — 2.  Consisting 
of  tears,  or  of  drops  resembling  tears.  '  The 
teary  shower. '    Lydga  te. 

Tea-saucer  (td's^-s^rX  n.  A  small  saucer 
in  which  a  tea-cup  is  set. 

Tease  (tds),  v.t  pret.  A  pp.  teased;  ppr. 
teasing.  [A.  Sax.  tofsan,  to  gather,  to  pluck, 
to  tease,  to  annoy;  Dan.  tcese,  tasse,  to  tease 
wool ;  L.  G.  tdseii,  tbsen,  to  pull,  to  drag; 
D.  teezen,  to  pick,  to  tease;  O.H.G.  uisan, 
G.  zausen,  to  tug,  pull.  tear.  Teasel  is  from 
this  verb,  and  tose,  ioti*e,  toiisy,  tottsle,  are 
closely  allied  forms]  1.  To  pull  apnrt  or 
separate  the  adhering  fibres  of ;  to  pick 
into  its  separate  fibres;  to  comb  or  card,  as 
wool  or  flax.— 2.  To  employ  the  teasel  ui)on; 
to  teasel  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  nap. — 
8.  To  vex  with  importunity  or  impertinence; 
to  harass,  annoy,  disturb,  or  irritate  by  petty 
requests,  by  silly  trifling,  or  by  jests  and 
raillery.  'Teasing  with  obvious  comment 
and  torturing  with  inevitable  inference.' 
Disraeli. 

My  friends  tease  me  about  him  because  he  has  no 
estate.  Spe<tator. 

Stn.  To  harass,  annoy,  disturb,  irritate, 
plague,  torment,  mortify,   tantalize,  cha- 


grin. 
Teasel,' 


jTeaiel  (td^zel).  n.  [A.  Sax.  UksX,  tea- 
sel, from  tosan,  topi  uck,to  tease.  SeeTKASS.] 


oA*^:     di,  8c.loe&;     g,yo;      j.job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sinf/;     to.  fAen;  th,  (Afn;     w.  td?;    wh,  vAlg;    zh,  arure.— See  Kkt. 


^ier'itlilatle(&.Fi'lIonum)liBlUed 

Icuel  (Z>.  (vlKdnt)  wbich  growi  irtld  In 
bodu).  It  11  ciilli»at«il,  in  Ihoee  illttricts 
of  fiwUnd  whsre  clolli  1>  IDimufutiirecl.  (or 
the  uka  of  the  awni  of  the  hesd,  which  >re 
em|i1af  ed  to  rolie  the  nap  of  voollea  cloths. 


nloth 

li  held  uiliiit  the  bnuh  thiu  tonned.  *od 
the  flae  hooked  iwn  of  the  teuel  readily 
Inaluuatei  itHit  into  the  weh,  ud  dnn  out 
with  it  Kuie  of  the  Ihie  Bbrea  of  the  wooi. 
Tb«M  are  afterwudi  thom  emooth,  mi 
leave  the  cloth  with  the  flue  Tclvet-Illu 

S.  The  buiT  of  the  plant.— 3.  An;  contrir- 
ancs  iu«d  ai  a  aubitttute  tor  teaseti  In  the 
dnulna  of  Hoollen  cloth,  [Written  also 
TcailiJ 
Teasal,  TaaiBl  <l£'iel),  i.e.  To  nibject  to 
the  action  of  tcuela  in  the  dreulng  at 

■n  alio  TtaiU. 
..-).  n.  One  who 
1  nap  on  cloth. 


I  of (he  ( 


jrnOiIng 


TesMl-bWa  (te'ielfriim). ».' 

■et  of  iron  ban  La  which  teaaei  nenoa  are 

flied  for  railing  n  nap  or  pile  on  woollen 

cloth. 
TtaMT  (ISi'Sr),  n.    1.  One  that  (earn  or 

veicB.-i  The  stoker  or  nteinnn  in  a  glias. 

work  who  attends  the  furnace.     In  thle 

sense  also  written  Teazer. 
TBa-oarrlee  (t«'Mr-»li),  n.     a  complete  set 

TW^St  (K-ietX  n.     A  tea-servloe, 
TMtalns  (tei'ing).  o.     Vt-itng;  irrltattni!; 
annoying.       '  Teaniiig   wajs  of   children.' 

T«l-«P(M)nlt«'ipOn).ii,  A  email  ipoon  n»d 
in  dnnkinii  lea  and  other  beverages 

TWl-BPOOnftll  (tfapen-fni;.  n.  as  much 
aa  a  tea-spoon  holds;  speciQcailr.  in  latd. 
about  a  Bold  drachm. 


treaal  or  udder  of  females 


their  tnfusfons.  either  in  ChLoese 'porta  or 

TMt«d  (lel'ed).  a.     Having  teats:  having 
protuberwicet  resembUng  the  teata  ot  aui- 

TBAtbe    (t^nX    n     and    e.      See    Tatb. 

TMi-Utlngt  (te'thlDgi).  n.  pt.    TMi-Mrtlce. 


T«»an(ti'a-tin),n.    See  THRiTIN. 
TuUahKUt'iih).!!.    [Perhaps  from 

fretful  for  the  hreaat   Otherformsai 

Ulty.j    Peevlsh- 


Tea-tn7  (t^tra>,  n.     a  tray  lor  a  teaeer- 

TMl-tTM  (tetr«),  fi.  The  shnit)  or  plant 
that  produces  the  leaves  which  are  im- 
ported and  oiled  lea.    See  Tbsa  and  TiA. 

ft«-1ini  (le'tm),  n.  A  vessel  in  the  form  ol 
a  vase,  placed  on  the  tea-table,  for  supplying 


Tsaial,  Tsule  (t«'il),  >i. 
TMMT  (t«i'it),  n.    See  Tu 

Tsue-tenon  (tez'ien-on. 

double  ihonlder  and  tenoc 
Bupportinf  two  level  plee 


Tebelh  (tS'beth),  n.  [Heb.]  The  tenth 
month  of  the  Jewish  ecclealastical  rear, 
beginning  with  ttie  new  moon  in  December 
and  ending  with  the  new  moon  in  Jannarr. 

Teeb&l ».(.    To  teach.     CAatieer, 

TechUr  (tech'l-li).  odr.  In  a  techy  manner: 
peevKh]/;  trelfuLly;  irtitabhr. 

TechlneH  (tech'l-neaX  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity o(  being  techy:  peevishness:  trstfutneas. 

TeclmlO  (tek'nik).  a-    Same  m  Trehairal. 

TetJhnlc  [tek'nik},  n.  The  method  ol  per- 
formance or  manipulation  in  any  art;  lech 


Tsdmleal  (lek'nik-al),  a.  [L,  lecAnieui; 
Or.  (MAiii*os,  from  Uchtii,  art.]  01  or  per- 
taining to  the  mechanical  arts,  or  to  any  par- 
"     Isr  art,  science,  profession,  handlcrstl, 


to  or  characteristic'  Xany  art.  w;Ienee, 


id  (tek'niki),  n.  Ming,  or  pt     1.  Tlia 

of  leanilng  u  respect  the  arts.— £  As  a 

pertaining  or  relaiing  to  the  practice  ol  an 
art,  science,  or  the  iSe. 

TMlUOlOKlO]  (tek-ao-lojlk-al).  a.  Per- 
taining to  technolo«;  pertaining  to  the 
arts:  aa,  iwhnolorriiM  Instltutea. 

Taolui<ilOClBt(telc-nol'o-ilst),n.  Oaevened 
In  technology:  one  whodisconr 


TBCTLT 

TacbnoKwT  (teknoi'o-JU  n.  (Or.  Ucttn/. 
art,  tadlogoi,  word  or  dlaeoim&]  That 
branch  of  knowledge  which  deals  with  the 

matic  knowle<lge  of  the  Industrial  arts,  aa 
apinuing.weavlng,  dyeing,  melallnrgy  .brew- 
ing, and  the  like.    (The  word  Is  sometlmea 

Te«bF,TelCll)'(tech'l),n.    [Corrupted  fton 


i:  fret 


I:  IrriUble. 


UeomaaoehiU,  1 


[Shortened  tram 


nbhig  plan 


eqnally  pinnate  or  digitate  shnple  leans, 
with  terminal  panicles  of  dusky  r«d  or 
ursnge  llowen.     Thay  are  natives  of  the 


Una.  ol  FJoHds  and  Vlivfaia,  is  a  fi- 
Ite  in  this  count^  as  an  omaniental 

;  has  received  tlie  Dame  of  trumpet. 

nedlclnal,  as  T.  imprt^nota,  which 
nda  in  tannin,  and  wh«e  bark  i)  bitter, 
laiilnDiii,  and  used  in  lotions,  baths. 
it  indammatlons  ol  the  Joinla 

«t»(lek-ti.brsngTil-*-|al.B  pi 

thia,  giiis  I    A  division  ol  gssteropodous 

which  the  Etlli  are  attached  along  the  right 

or  less  divided.     The  m»tle  covers  them 


hi 


FUe,  fi 


■-  tut,  uia. 


tlrriycoiicea1<dorp«Tllyex|>o*ed  Theyre 
semble  the  Feetbilhranchlsta  In  the  fom  o 

The  section  Inclndes  the  larailles  of  th' 
TonatelUdw,  BuIlldK  Aplysiadc.  Plram 
branchidie,  and  FhyQldladieL 

racUbnutdlUto  (tek-ti-bnmgU^t).  ■  J 
term  deslgnaUiv  a  section  of  guteropodoa 
molltuct.    See  Tectibiuiichiats- 

TMtlTl  (tekt'UX  ads.  [L  t«*M.  bid 
covend,  from  lejre,  to  hide,  to  ^roneval 
SMntlyi  caractlyi  prlntely.    BiAivim^ 

oil,  pound;       b,  Sc.  abma:      J.  Sc.  try. 


TBCrrONA 
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TBOUHENT 


TMUmA  (tek-td^Ds),  n  [Prom  its  name  in 
litUbar.)  A  genua  of  pUnta,  nat  order 
VerUenaoeaa;  toe  teak.    See  Txak. 

TMtOBle  (tok-tonOkX  a.  [L.  UeUmieta,  O. 
IritMnfeot,  from  toirtdn,  tektonoi,  a  carpen- 
ter, a  buUder.]  Pertaining  to  building  or 
cfmatruotion. 

Tectonic!  (tak-tonlka).  n.  sing,  or  pi.  The 
idenoe  or  tiM  art  by  which  reaaels,  imple- 
mrats.  dwellings,  and  other  edifices  are 
f<mn<^  on  the  one  band  agreeably  to  the 
end  for  which  tbej  are  designed,  and  on  the 
other  in  conformity  with  sentiments  and 
arUstic  idMS.    FairholL 

TecttlOM(tek'tri-steX  n.  pl  [A  modem 
UUo  word  from  L.  togo.  tectum,  to  corer] 
In  omitk.  the  feathras  wlUdi  cover  the  quill- 
foathers  and  other  parts  of  the  wing ;  the 
ODvertSL 

TiOQiil,  Tecum-^nm  (tfilram,  t61cum-fl- 
Wr),  n.  The  fibrous  produce  of  a  palm-leaf, 
naembUi^  green  wool,  imported  from  Bra- 
liL    Seefvcujc. 

Tid  (ted>.  «Lt  pret  A  pp.  tedded;  ppr.  ted- 
4ing.  (W  uddu,  to  spread  ont.  tedu,  to 
MreikA  ont;  tedd.  a  qu-ead,  a  display;  tedd- 
MM,  sproading.]  In  affri.  to  spread  to  the 
sir  ah«r  bewg  leaped  or  mown;  to  torn 
(new-mowed  grass  or  hay)  from  the  swath 
and  scatter  it  for  drying.  '  Tedded  grass.' 
MUUm,  *Theee<ldedhay.'  Coteridge. 
The  Kvtk*  B«s  f  Mtteriv  In  the  dewy  wreathe  of 

TMdcr  (ted'ArX  n.  One  who  teds;  an  im- 
plement that  spreads  and  turns  newly  mown 
grsas  or  bay  from  the  swath  for  the  purpose 
cf  drying.   See  Hat-tiddbr. 

TMdsrt  (tad'drX  n.    8ameas70M«r. 

Wc  aw  joyTully.  gvntg  abroad  within  our  tetter, 

Ba£»H, 

Tiidltart(t6d'«rXvC.  To  tether.  See  Tbtbir. 

Tb  Dtvin  (tddft'umX  n.  [From  the  first 
words.  Te  Dewm  laudamus.  ]  1.  The  title  of 
a  celebrated  Latin  hymn  of  praise,  usually 
sscribed  to  St  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine, 
sad  well-known  in  this  country  through  the 
traoslatioci  in  the  Book  qf  Common  Prayer, 
eomraoncing.  'We  praise  thee.  O  God.'  It 
it  song  on  particular  occasions,  as  on  the 
new*  of  rlctoriea,  and  on  high  festival  days 
la  Roman  Catholic  and  also  in  some  Pro- 
tesUnt  churehec  In  the  English  Church 
TV  Denm  is  sung  in  the  morning  service  be- 
tweea  tho  two  lessons. 
Tf  Zimm  wai  mtg  at  St.  Paul's  after  the  rictory. 

R^noe— S.  A  thanksgiving  service  in  which 
Uiu  hymn  forms  a  principal  part 

IMfe  (tej^  n.  In  founding,  the  pipe  of  the 
lasc-roouici  through  which  melted  metal  Ib 
pnured  into  it    Call^  aUo  Ingate, 

Tsdlnf-peiBliy  <ted'ing-pen-niX  n.  Same  as 
TuA  ijW'pt0iHy. 

Tedlo£gr1  (t^-dl-os^-tiX  n.    Tediousness. 

TMloos  (t^'yosX  «•  [O.IIV.  tediewn,  L  t€e- 
dwmtj,  trotn  tiwdium,  tedium,  from  teedet,  it 
wearies.]  1.  Involving  or  causing  tedium; 
timnme  from  continuance,  prolixity,  or 
alowoeaa  which  causes  prolixity:  wearisome: 
said  ol  pervons  or  things;  as,  a  tedioiu 
DreadMT;  a  («dMms  discourse,  'lliat  1  be  not 
forthar  tediouM  unto  thee.'    Acts  xxiv.  4. 

I jfc  i«  mt  Sn/iMtx  as  a  twic«-told  tale. 

Vtamtg  tbm  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man.        SAat. 

t  Sow;  as,  a  tedioue  course.— Sth.  Weari- 
Mine,  tireaomc,  fatiguing,  sluggish,  dila- 
lorr,  tardy. 

tWlonatjr  (t^d'yus-UX  adv.  In  a  tedious 
mumoem  so  as  to  weary. 

Why  dn«  tb<M  .  .  .  iUti*iuiy  prolong 

0«r  MtrthM  naniage  hoorl  Drayton. 

TMSoiMBess  (tM'yus-nesX  a.  The  state  or 
9«allCT  of  bcring  tedious;  wearisomeness; 
pnkUxlty;  tiresomeness;  slowness. 

What  a  ^itt  has  John  Hatsebach.  profesor  at 
▼*««•.  fci  trdtlmmsHttJ  t  who,  bHar  to  expound  the 
I  tD  Ua  aodkora.  readtwenty-ene  years 
r.  and  yet  Oaishcd  it  not.     FuUtr. 


iCtd'di-sumXa.  Tedi- 
mm.    fSeotelL] 

•  It  was  an  o«eo  pleuant  show.*  wld  the  Rood-na- 
awed  Mrs.  Bows,  'oaly  fe  was  a  pity  it  was  sae  ttdi- 
■  ■■'■*  Sir  W.  S€aa, 

Trtlim  (ti'dt-vmX  n.    [L.  trndiutn,  from 
It  waariea]  Irksomeaeas;  wearisome- 


las  eocc  fcuiiiided  Mm  more 
..  achoiar,  and  his  thotwhts  were 
Uaptipaa.  DicktHS. 


U^ 


Indies,  (a)  an  um- 

—  (6)  The  umbrella-shaped 
•armination  or  flnial  crowning 

J*  topea  and  Hindu  pagodas.  It 

•o  ba  a  relic  Blirine. 


Tee  (t$X  n.  [loel  (jd,  to  point  out,  to  mark, 
to  note.]  A  mark  set  up  in  playing  at 
quoits ;  the  mark  made  in  the  ice,  in  the 
game  of  curling,  towards  which  the  stones 
are  pushed;  the  nodule  of  earth  from  which 
a  ball  is  struck  off  at  the  hole  in  the  play  of 
goll    [Scotch.] 

Tee  (teX  v.t  In  golf -playing,  to  place  (a 
boll)  on  the  tee  prei)aratory  to  striking  off. 

All  that  is  nianajifed  for  you  like  a  teed  ball  (my  fo- 
ther  sometimes  draws  his  similes  firom  his  own  fa- 
vourite game  of  golf).  Sir  iV.  Scott, 

Teel  (tSlX  n.  [Indian  name.]  A  plant,  the 
Se»amumindicium.—Teel'9eedM,\XM  produce 
of  this  plant,  from  which  an  oil.  known  as 
Oingitie  oil,  and  resembling  olive-oil  in  its 
properties,  is  expressed.    See  Sbsamum. 

Teem  (t6mX  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  t&man,  tpnan,  to 
produce.  See  Team.]  1.  To  bring  forth 
young,  as  an  animal;  to  produce  fruit,  as  a 
plant;  to  be  pregnant;  to  engender  young; 
to  conceive. 

IfshemnstMnwi. 
Create  her  child  of  spleen.  SMat. 

Teeming-  bnds  and  cheerful  greens  appear. 

D^ydeti. 
2.  To  be  full  as  if  ready  to  bring  forth;  to  be 
stocked  to  ov^owii^;  to  be  prolific  or 
abundantly  fertile.  'His  mind  teeming  with 
schemes  of  future  deceit  to  cover  former 
villainy.'  Sir  W.  SeoU. 
Teem  (t£raX  v.t  To  produce;  to  bring  forth. 


What's  the  newest  griefT 
Each  minuta  teems  a  new  one. 


SMoM. 


The  eartii  ober'd,  and  straight 
Opening  her  fertile  womb,  teem'd  at  abirth 
Innumerable  living  creatures.  Milttn. 

Teemt  (tSmX  «.t    [SeeToOM.]    To  pour. 

Teem^  out  the  remainder  of  the  ale  Into  the  tank- 
ard, and  fill  the  glass  with  small-beer.  Swift. 

Teemer  (tdm'dr),  n.  One  who  teems ;  one 
who  brings  forth  young. 

TeemlUl  (tem'falX  a.  l.  Pregnant;  prolific. 
[Poetical.]— 2.  t  Brimful.    Avimoorth. 

Teemless  (t^mles),  a.  Not  fruitful  or  pro- 
lific; barren.  '  2r«enU«M  earth.'  Dryden. 
[Poetical.] 

Teen,t  Te<Niet  (t^n).  n.  [Also  tene,  A.  Sax. 
tedn,  tedna,  injury,  vexation.  See  the  verb.] 
Grief;  sorrow. 

For  there  with  bodily  anguish  keen. 
With  Indinn  heats  at  last  fordoiKr, 
With  PubUc  toil  and  private  teeu. 

Thou  sank'st  alone.  Matt.  Amoid. 

Teen,t  Teenet  (t^nX  v.t.  rA.  Sax.  tednan, 
t^nan,  to  irritate,  to  provoke;  O.D.  tenen, 
teenen,  to  irritate.]  To  excite;  to  provoke; 
to  grieve;  to  afllict 

Teen  (tenX  «.f.  [A.  Sax.  tynan,  to  Incloge, 
to  shut  in,  to  hedge.]  To  inclose;  to  make 
a  fence  round.    [Provincial  English] 

Teen  (tSnX  v.t  To  light,  as  a  candle.  See 
Teend,  to  kindle.  UauixDeU.  [Piovineial 
English.] 

Teenaire  (t€n'&jX  n.  [See  Teen,  to  inclose] 
Wood  for  fences  or  inclosnres.  [Provincial] 

Teendt  (tSnd),  v.t.  [Also  tind,  A.  Sax.  ten- 
dan,  tyndan,  to  kindle;  Sw.  tiinda,  Dan. 
tdnde,  G.  ztinden,  to  kindle.  Tinder  is  from 
this  stem.]  To  kindle;  to  enkindle;  to  light 
Herriek. 

Teendt  (t^ndX  v.t.    To  kindle;  to  take  fire. 

Wash  your  hands,  or  else  the  fire 
^V^I  not  torwrf  to  your  de^re ; 
Unwashed  hands,  ye  maidens  know. 
Dead  the  fire,  tHough  ye  blow.        Herriek. 

TeenftJ  t  (tSn'fulX  a.  [See  Teen,  n.]  Full 
of  grief;  sorrowfiil;  aflticted. 

Teens  (tdnz).  n.  pi.  The  years  of  one's  age 
having  the  termination  -teen.  These  years 
begin  with  thirteen  and  end  with  nineteen, 
and  during  this  period  a  person  is  said  to 
be  in  his  or  her  ttene. 

Our  author  would  exctise  these  youthful  scenes. 
Begotten  at  bis  entrance,  hi  his  teens.    CranviUe. 

Teeny  (t^niX  o-  [For  f»ny.]  Veiysnuai; 
tiny. 

Teeny  (tS'niXo.  [SeeTElH,n.]  Fretful;  pee- 
vish.   [ProvinciaLl 

T*er(t6rXt>.t.  [Fr.  «m-.todraw.l  To  stir, 
as  a  calico-printer's  sieve,  which  is  stretched 
on  a  frame. 

Teerer  (tfii^fir),  n.  A  young  perM>n,  boy  or 
girl,  employed  to  stir  the  sieve  to  calico- 
printers. 

Teesdalla  (t§z-d&li-aX  n.  A  genus  of  cru- 
ciferous plants,  so  named  after  Mr.  Teeg- 
dale,  an  English  botanist  The  species, 
which  are  not  important,  are  small  annual 
smooth  herbs,  with  stalked  expanded  vertical 
leaves,  and  usually  small  and  white  flowers. 
T.  nudieaulig  it  a  British  species,  found  in 
sandy  and  gravelly  places. 


Tee-tee  (tfi't^X  n.  A  name  common  to  the 
various  species  of  the  squirrel -monkeys  or 
sagoins  of  South  America.  S];>elled  also  TitL 
Bee  Sagoin. 

Teeter  (t6't6r).  v.t  ori.  [Prov.  E.  titter,  to 
see-saw.  See  Titter.]  To  ride  on  the  ends 
of  a  balanced  plank,  &c.,  as  children  do  for 
amusement;  to  see-saw;  to  titter.  [Ameri- 
can.] 

Teeth  (tdthX  pi  of  tooth  (which  seeX 

Teethe  (t^THX  v.i  [From  the  noun.]  To 
breed  teeth. 

Teething  (t^B'higX  n.  The  operation  or 
process  of  the  first  growth  of  teeth,  or  the 
process  by  which  they  make  their  way 
through  the  gums:  dentition. 

Teetotal  (tS'td-talX  a.  [Formed  by  rednpU- 
cation  of  Initial  letter  of  total,  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis;  oomp.  tee-totum;  or,  accord- 
ing to  one  story,  tottU  as  pronoimced  by  a 
stutterer.]  1.  Entire;  complete;  total. 
[Slang  or  colloq,  ]— 2.  Pertaining  to  teetotal- 
lers or  to  abstinence  societies;  as,  a  teetotal 
meeting;  a  teetotal  pledge. 

TeetOtaHsm  (t£'td-ta]-inuX  n.  The  prin- 
ciples or  practice  of  teetotallers. 

Teetotaller,  Teetotaler  (t^td-tal-«rX  n. 
One  who  more  or  less  formally  pledges  or 
binds  himself  to  entire  abstinence  from  In- 
toxicating liquors,  unless  medically  pre- 
scribed; a  total  abstainer. 

Teetotally  (td'td-tal-UX  adv.  EnUrely;  to- 
tally.   [Colloq.  or  slang.] 

An  ugly  tittle  parenthesis  between  two  still  uglier 
clauses  of  a  teetvtatly  ugly  sentence.        De  Qtnncty. 

Tee-totum  (tS'td-tumXn.  [That  is  7-tomm. 
iotum  represented  by  T,  from  the  T  marked 
upon  it;  comp.  teetotoj.]  A  small  four- 
sided  toy  of  the  top  kind,  used  bv  children 
in  a  game  of  chance.  The  four  sides  exhibit 
respectively  the  letters  A,  T,  N,  D.  The 
toy  is  set  spinning,  and  wins  and  losses  are 
determined  according  to  the  letter  that 
turns  up  when  the  tee-totum  has  ceased 
whirling:  thus  A  (Latin  aufer,  take  away) 
indicates  that  the  player  who  has  last  spun 
is  entitled  to  take  one  from  the  stakes ;  D 
(depone,  put  downX  a  forfeiture  or  laying 
down  of  a  stake;  N  (nihil,  nothingX  neither 
loss  nor  gain ;  T  (totum,  the  wholeX  a  title 
to  the  whole  of  the  stakes. 

He  rolled  him  about,  with  a  hnnd  on  each  of  his 
shoulders,  imtil  the  stagperings  of  the  gentieman  .  .  . 
were  like  those  of  a  tee-tottttn  nearly  spent.  Dickens. 

Teg,  Tegg(tegXn.  1.  A  female  fallow-deer; 
a  doe  in  the  second  year.— 2.  A  young  sheep, 
older  than  a  lamb. 

Tegmen,  Tegumen  (teg'men.  tecfil-men),  n. 
pL  Tegmlna.Tega2nlna  (teg'mi-na,  te-gii - 
mi-na).  [L.]  1.  A  covering.  See  Teoument. 
2.  In  hot.  the  inner  skin  which  covei-s  tlie 
seed. 

Tegmentum,  Tegumentiim(teg-men'tum, 
teg-u-men'tum),  n.  pL  Tegmenta,  Teg[a- 
menta  (teg-meu'ta,  teg-u-men'ta).  [L., 
from  lego,  to  cover.]  In  hot.  the  scaly  coat 
which  covers  the  leaf-buds  of  deciduous 
trees;  one  of  these  scales. 

T^niezln  (te-gek'sinX  n.  A  large  lizard 
{Teuis  Teguexxn),  family  Teidae,  of  Brazil 
and  Guiana,  upwards  of  5  feet  in  lengtli, 
having  a  very  long  tail,  and  said  to  give  no- 
tice of  the  approach  of  an  alligator  by  hiss- 
ing. It  swims  well,  and  lives  on  fruits,  in- 
sects, eggs,  honey.  &c.,  as  well  as  on  aqua- 
tic animals.  It  fights  fiercely  when  attacked. 
The  scaly  rings  of  its  tail  are  held  to  be  a 
protection  against  paralysis;  wliile  its  fat 
is  supposed  to  draw  out  thorns  and  prickles. 
The  name  is  often  applied  to  other  S];>ecieH 
of  the  same  family. 

Tegula(teg'GlaX  n.  pi.  TegnlSB  (teg'tl-lg). 
[L.,  a  tile.]  In  entom.  a  name  for  a  kind  of 
callosity  which  is  seen  at  the  origin  of  the 
superior  wings  of  the  Hymenoptera. 

Tegular  (teg'u-lfirX  a.  [t.  Uffula,  a  tile 
(whence  E.  ttle),  from  tego.  to  cover  or  makt* 
close.]  Pertaining  to  a  tile;  resembling  n 
tile;  consisting  of  tiles. 

TegUlarly  (teg'a-lfir-liX  adv.  [See  TEor- 
LAR.1    In  the  manner  of  tiles  on  a  roof. 

TttgUlated  (teg'Q-l&t-ed).  a.  Composed  of 
plates  or  scales  overlapping  like  tiles :  said 
specifically  of  ancient  armour. 

Tegument  (teg't-mentX  n.  [L.  Ugiimen 
turn,  tegimentum,  from  tego,  to  cover]  A 
cover  or  covering;  specifically,  a  natural 
covering,asof  an  animal;  integument;  spe- 
cifically, (a)  in  atiai.  the  general  name  given 
to  the  cuticle,  rete  mncosum,  skin,  and  adi- 
pose membrane,  as  being  the  covering  of 
every  part  of  the  body  except  the  noils,  {h) 
In  hot.  same  as  Tegmentum,    (e)  In  enUnn 


«^8e.lo«fc;     g,7o;     j,^;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng;  sity;     f H,  tAen;  th,  tAin;     w,  wig;     wh,  wAig;     rh,  azure-See  Key 
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a  term  applied  to  the  coverings  of  the  wings 
of  the  order  Orthoptera,  or  straight-winged 
insects. 

T6gU2nentar7  (teg-Q-men'ta-ri),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  teguments;  consisting  of  teguments. 

Tenee  (t^hST,  *>•  ^  laugh,  so  named  from 
the  sound. 

Our  poor  younf  prince  gets  his  opera  plaudits 
changed  into  mocking  tehees.  Cartyie. 

Tehee  (tS-he^,  vnXerj.  A  word  expressing  a 
laugh. 

Tehee  (te-h§'),  v.t.  pret  <&  pp.  teheed;  ppr. 
teheeing.  To  laugh  contemptuously  or  in- 
solently; to  titter. 

That  laugh 'd  and  teheetl  ytrith  derision. 

To  see  them  take  your  deposition.    HueUbreu. 

Teian,  Tean  (tS'i-an,  td'an).  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Teoe  in  Ionia;  specifically,  per- 
taining to  the  poet  Anacreon,  who  was  bom 
there. 

The  Sdan  and  the  Teian  Muse, 

The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  lute. 
Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  refuse.    Byron. 

Telds  (t^i-dd).  n.  TpL  The  teguexins,  a  fa- 
mily of  South  American  reptiles,  order 
Saiiria  or  lizards,  sub-order  Leptogloss»  or 
slender-tongued  lizards,  corresponding  to 
the  MonitoridiB  of  the  Old  World.  Tlie 
teguexin  may  be  regarded  as  the  tyi>e.  See 
Teo  u  exin 

Te  Igltur  (tS  ij'i-t*r),  n.  (L.,  thee,  there- 
fore. ]  One  of  the  service-books  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  used  by  bishops  and 
other  dignitaries :  so  called  ft^m  the  first 
words  of  the  canon,  '  Te  iffitur,  dementis- 

Teil.  TeU-taree  (tel,  tei'trg),  n.  (Ft.  tea, 
tilleul.  from  L.  tuia,  a  lime  or  linden  tree.] 
The  lime-tree,  otherwise  called  the  Linden. 
Addiion. 

Teind  (tend),  n.  [Icel.  tiund,  a  tenth,  and 
hence  a  titne,  from  tiu,  ten;  Sw.  tiende, 
Guth.  taihunda,  the  tenth.]  In  Scotland,  a 
tithe  or  tenth  part  paid  from  the  produce 
of  land  or  cattle.  After  the  Reformation 
the  whole  teinds  of  Scotland  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  crown,  or  to  private  individu- 
als called  titulars,  to  whom  they  had  been 
granted  by  the  crown,  or  to  feuars  or  renters 
from  the  church,  or  to  the  origiiud  founding 
patrons,  or  to  colleges  or  pious  mstitutiona. 
By  a  succession  of  decrees  and  enactments 
these  tithes  were  generally  rendered  re- 
deemable at  a  fixed  valuation,  but  the  clergy 
have  now  no  right  to  the  teinds  beyond  a 
suitable  provision,  called  a  stipend;  so  that 
teinds  may  now  be  described  as  that  portion 
of  the  estates  of  the  laity  which  is  liable  to 
be  assessed  for  the  stipend  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church.  As  a  fund  for  the 
stipends  of  clergjrmen  teinds  are  under  the 
administration  of  the  Court  of  Session. — 
Court  qf  teinds^  a  court  in  Scotland,  other- 
wise called  Cominissionen  qf  Teinde.  The 
powers  conferred  on  this  court  are  exercised 
by  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  as  a 
parliameni^ry  commission.  Its  jurisdiction 
extends  to  all  matters  respecting  valuations 
and  sales  of  teinds.  augmentations  of  sti- 
pends, the  disjunction  or  annexation  of 
parishes,  Ac. 

Telnd- master  (tSnd'mas-t^rX  n.  In  Scot- 
land, one  who  is  entitled  to  teinds. 

Telne.t  n.    See  Tkvnb. 

Teln-landt  (t^n'Und),  ti.  Thane-land.  |See 
Thane. 

Telnoscope  (tl'n&-skdp),  n.  [Gr.  teinS,  to 
extend,  and  skopeC,  to  see.]  The  name  given 
by  Sir  David  Rrewster  to  an  optical  instru- 
ment, otherwise  called  the  Pnem  Teleseope, 
formed  by  so  combining  prisms  that  the 
chromatic  aberration  of  the  light  is  cor- 
rected, and  the  linear  dimensions  of  objects 
seen  through  them  are  Increased  or  dimin- 
ished. 

Telnt  (tint  or  t&nt),  n.  [Fr.  teint,  from 
teindre,  L.  tingo,  to  dye.]  Colour;  tinge. 
See  TiKT.    [Poetical] 

Those  lines  of  rainbow  light 
Are  like  the  moonbeams  when  they  fall 
Through  some  cathedral  window,  but  the  feirtts 
Are  such  as  may  not  find 
Comparison  on  earth.  Shelley. 

Telnturet  (tin'tur  or  t&n'tfir),  n.  Teint 
UoUand. 

Tela  (tSla),  n.  [L.]  A  web.  In  arvit.  a 
term  applied  to  web-like  tissues;  as.  the  tela 
adiposa,  the  adipose  tissue. 

Telamoil(tel'a-mdnX  n.  pL  Telamoiie8(tei- 
a-md'nizX  [Or.  ielnm^n,  a  bearer.]  In  orcA 
the  flgnire  of  a  man  employed  as  a  column 
or  pilaster  to  support  an  entablature,  in  the 
same  manner  as  caryatidea  They  were  ' 
called  .4I  <Iant««  by  the  Greeks.   SeeATLAN- 


Telary  (t«1a-ri),a.  [L.  teto,  a  web.]  1.  Per- 
taining to  a  web.— 2.  Spinning  webs;  as,  a 
telary  spider.  '  The  pictures  of  telary  spi- 
ders.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Telarlyt  (td'ldr-li),  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a 
web.    'Tctorjw  interwoven.'  sir  T.Browne. 

Teldt(teld).    PorroW.    Spenser. 

Teledn  (tere-d5),  91.  [Native  name.]  A 
Javanese  camiyorous  quadruped,  family 
Mustelidae,  allied  to  the  skunk,  and  like  it. 
when  provoked,  capable  of  diffusing  a  roost 
abominable  stench;  the  stinkard  {Mydatts 
melicepe).  Its  principal  food  consists  of 
earth-worms,  which  it  turns  np  with  its 
snout 

Telegram  (ter§-gram).  n.  [Gr.  tile,  far,  and 
gramma,  what  u  written,  from  graphd,  to 
write.  The  word  is  said  to  have  been  coined 
in  America  in  1852,  and  Greek  scholars  ob- 
jected to  it  as  barbarous.  Oraphd,  when 
compounded  with  anything  but  a  preposi- 
tion, becomes  graphed;  therefore,  com- 
pounded with  tele,  the  verb  would  be  tfle- 
graphed,  and  the  noun  from  it  tilegraphima, 
the  English  representative  of  which  would 
be  telearapheme.  The  superior  compact- 
ness of  the  illicit  word,  however,  ana  the 
analogy  of  such  forms  as  chronogram,  logo- 
gram^  monogram^  enabled  it  to  carry  the 
day.]  A  communication  sent  by  telegraph; 
a  telegraphic  message  or  despatch. 

It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  rapidly  a  word  is  formed 
and  takes  root,  if  it  expresses  something  of  the  so- 
called  business  of  life.  We  all  remember  the  intro- 
duction of  the  word  telecom  during,  the  Crimean 
war,  as  distinguished  from  telegraph,  which  had  pre- 
viously, though  certainly  not  etyniologically.  been 
used  in  both  significations.      ChamAers  s  yournal. 

And  then  there  is.  as  against  the  exact,  but  sur- 
feiting'  telegrapbeme,' our  lawless /tr/tv'raMf.  to  which 
is  strictly  applicable  the  maxim  of  tne  civilians,  as 
regards  a  clandestine  marriage :  '  Fieri  non  debuit, 
sea  factum,  valet.'  Fitsedward  Hall. 

—  To  mUk  a  telearam,  surreptitiously  to 
make  use  of  a  telegram  designed  for  an- 
other.   [Slang.] 

They  receive  their  telegrams  in  cipher  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  their  being  ntUked  by  rival  journals. 

Times  newspaper. 

TelegramxnlC  (tel-§-gram'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  telegram;  having  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  telegram ;  hence,  brief ;  con- 
cise; succinct    [New  and  rare.] 

Telegraph  (tel'S-graf),  n.  [Gr.  tile,  far,  at 
a  distance,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  1.  A 
general  name  for  any  instrument  or  appara- 
tus for  conveying  intelligence  beyond  the 
limits  of  distance  at  which  the  voice  is 
audible,  the  idea  of  speed  being  also  im- 
plied. Thus  the  name  used  to  be  given  to 
a  semaphore  or  other  signalling  apparatus. 
The  word,  however,  is  now  usually  restricted 
in  its  application  to  the  electric  tele- 
graph, which  from  its  power  of  rapidly  con- 
veying elaborate  communications  to  the 
greatest  distances  has  thrown  all  others  into 
the  shade.  The  electric  tel^raph,  as  com- 
prising the  entire  system  of  apparatus  for 
transmitting  intelligence  by  electricity,  con- 
sists essentially  (1)  of  a  battery  or  other 
source  of  electric  power ;  (2)  of  a  line- wire 
or  conductor  for  conveying  the  electric  cur- 
rent from  one  station  to  another ;  (8)  of  the 
apparatus  for  transmitting,  interrupting, 
and  if  necessary  reversing  the  current  at 

{>leasure;  and  (4)  of  the  indicator  or  signal- 
ing instrument  For  the  chief  forms  of 
battery  in  use  see  underGALVANiC.  The  line- 
wires  for  overhead  lines  are  usually  of  iron, 
protected  from  atmospheric  influence  by  gal- 
vanizing or  by  being  varnished  with  boiled 
linseed-oil,  a  coating  of  tar,  or  other  means, 
and  are  supported  upon  posts,  to  which 
tJliey  are  attached  by  insulators.  (See  Insu- 
lator.) In  underground  lines  the  wires 
are  insulated  by  a  gutta-percha  rr  other 
non-conducting  covering,  and  inclosed  in 
iron  or  lead  pipes.  A  description  of  the 
line-conductor  in  submarine  telegraphs  will 
be  found  under  Cable.  The  battel^  and 
line- wire  are  common  to  all  tel^^phic  sys- 
tems ;  it  is  in  the  method  of  producing  the 
signals  that  the  great  variation  exists:  but  in 
aU  of  them  advantage  has  been  taken  of  one 
or  other  of  the  three  following  properties  of 
the  current :  (1)  its  power  of  producing  the 
deflection  of  a  magnetic  needle,  as  in  the 
galvanometer  (which  see) ;  (2)  its  power  of 
temporarily  magnetizing  soft  iron;  and  (3)  its 
power  of  producing  chemical  decomposi- 
tion. The  need^' telegraph  of  Cooke  and 
Wheatstone  is  an  application  of  the  first  of 
these  propertiea  In  it  a  pair  of  needles  is 
nsed,  one  of  which,  being  magnetized,  is 
placed  within  a  multiplying  coil,  the  other 
appearing  on  the  dial  of  the  instrument 


The  plane  of  the  coil  is  vertical;  the  needles 
hang  on  horizontal  axea  The  dial  needle 
deflects  its  upper  end  to  the  right  or  left  in 
accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  it  is  by  combinations  of  these  de- 
flections that  the  letters,  Ac,  are  formed. 
A  double-needle  telegraph,  consisting  of  two 
single  needle-instruments,  has  been  used; 
but  although  it  gives  great  increase  of  speed 
of  transmission,  from  its  expensiveness,  re- 

auiring  the  maintenance  of  two  systems  of 
ne-wires,  it  can  never  be  popular.  The 
needle-telegraph  was  never  adopted  out  of 
England,  and  even  here  the  ]tf orse  has  been 
l^enerally  substituted  for  it  Its  transmitting 
mstniment  is  a  reversing  key,  worked  by  a 
handle,  which  appears  on  the  instmroent 
below  the  dial-needle.  The  turning  of  this 
handle  in  one  direction  or  the  other  gives  rise 
to  a  current  of  electricitv  from  the  batt«7, 
which  passes  through  the  instruments  of  boUi 
receiver  and  sender.  The  attention  of  the 
iieceiver  is  called  by  thepreliminary  sound- 
ing of  an  electric  belL  Tlie  eleetro-fnagnetie 
instrument  of  Professor  Morse  is  an  appli- 
cation of  the  second  of  the  above  proi>ertieft. 
Bv  means  of  an  electro-magnet,  an  armature 
which  is  attracted  when  the  magnet  is  tem- 
porarily magnetized,  a  lever  moved  by  the 
armature,  and  a  style  which  moves  with 
the  lever,  this  instrument  impresses  a  mes- 
sage in  dots  and  dashes  on  a  nbbon  of  mov- 
ing paper.  (See  Morse -alphabet.)  A 
modification  of  this  instrument,  called  a 
sounder,  in  which  the  lever  makes  audible 
sounds  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  brass 
rod,  indicates  the  message  by  the  length 
of  the  strokes  produced.  Frequently  the 
Morse  is  simultaneously  a  recorder  and 
sounder.  It  being  necessary  that  this  in- 
strument should  produce  shupand  distinct 
impressions,  and  the  current  being  weak  for 
stages  over  50  miles,  a  relay  is  added  to  it 
in  the  case  of  longer  distancea  ^ee  Bslat.  ) 
The  transmitting  instrument  is  a  lever, 
which,  on  being  pressed,  permits  the  current 
from  Uie  battery  to  flow  into  the  line-wire 
during  the  time  the  contact  is  made.  Both 
on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merits  and  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity  the  Morse  is  the  most 
extensively  used  system,  being  that  in  use 
in  America  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  being  also  lareely  employed  in  Britain. 
Wheatstone's  'universal  telegraph'  is  also 
one  in  extensive  use.  The  cun-ents  employed 
are  magneto-electric,  and  are  alternately 
positive  and  negative.  They  produce  stic- 
cessive  reversals  of  polarity  in  an  electro- 
magnet, which  acts  upon  a  light  steel  toBfu- 
net  and  causes  it  to  rotate  through  a  large 
angle  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the 
opposite.  Each  of  these  rotations  cansea  • 
ratchet-wheel  to  advance  one  tooth,  and 
this  causes  the  pointer  to  advance  one  letter. 
At  the  same  time  the  turning  of  the  handle 
by  which  the  currents  are  generated  cansea 
the  pointer  of  the  sending  iostrument  to  ad- 
vance one  letter  for  each  current  sent,  so 
that  the  pointers  at  the  two  stations  indi- 
cate the  same  letter.  The  same  dial  which 
serves  for  sending  also  serves  for  receirtnj^. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  keys  or 
buttons,  and  when  any  letter  is  to  be  sent 
its  key  is  depressed,  the  operator  continuing 
all  the  while  to  turn  the  handle  far  generat- 
ing currents.  The  eleetro-ehemieattelegrafJk 
of  Alexander  Bain  of  Edinburgh  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  third  of  the  above-mentioned 
properties  of  the  current  Upon  a  metallic 
disc,  which  is  carried  round  by  clockwork, 
is  laid  a  sheet  of  paper,  prepared  by  having 
been  dipped  in  a  solution  fti  prusaiate  1^ 
potass,  nitric  acid,  and  ammma,  over  which 
rests  a  screw-plate,  serving^  to  guide  a  pen. 
consisting  of  a  piece  of  fine  steel,  connected 
with*  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery,  the 
metallic  disc  being  conneoted  with  the  ncy^ 
ative.  The  transmitting  instrument  is  that 
of  Morse.  When  a  current  is  transmitted 
it  decomposes  the  prussiate  of  potasa  in 
passing  tnrough  the  moistened  paper,  and 
the  acid,  uniting  with  the  iron  style  at  the 
positive  electrode,  forms  ferrocyanide  oC 
iron  or  Prussian  blue,  leaving  a  distinct 
blue  trace  upon  the  paper  moving  under  it 
There  are  many  more  instruments,  nodift. 
cations  of  one  or  other  of  the  above.  In* 
struments,  as  Hughes'  telegraph,  have  been 
invented  which  print  the  message  in  Soman 
characters,  but  as  yet  they  have  been  Uttle 
used  AtUogravhte  telegraphs,  by  which 
writing  or  a  dengn  can  be  produced  in  fmc- 
simile  have  also  been  invented.  CaaM^Ui'a 
telegraph  effects  this  end  by  the  use  ol  a 


Fite,  fJkr,  fat.  fall;       m6,  met.  h*r;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not  ni6ve;      tflbc.  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  8c.  abvoe;     f,  8c  tnr- 


d-wnUng  b;  ■ 

dnie  ilBllBrttx  of  pculUDB  m  regarilt  lotC 
t^  T%ht  dlipUcBQinit,  the  other  u  re- 
^r^  op  ud  dovD  dispLbjaluBat  Strip*  at 
t*ptt  w*  dnon  put  both  hdi  by  cluck- 
work.  iDiddltlonUthedeUcatonimrar 
wrjinliitg  gmlaanamelMr  (Hn  OtLTlKOHB- 
Till  wblch  Hlr  W.  Thnnnon  lunatsd  In 
ecHuiactloii  with  ths  AlUntlc  Mlasnpb, 
Uui  dlUlDcoUiBd  clactrlciui  hu  Innntod 


Borded.  TlHcaflliittschsd  loi  Tsrr light 
daM  ilptaaB  lo  tli«  ihipc  ol  KB  eicecdinglf 
loa  upilluT  tube,  through  which  Ink  (rem 
>  rwtrrnlr  u  dtawn  bf  eltctric  ittncUoo. 


onlut  with,  but  ODiy  tatj  Dur  tho 


GTSS 

■M  npid 


!•  Initrametit  m  c 


kUchlr . 

of  uppljliig  olectdcltj  to  tclegrmphf  wu 
thdoktit  of  Id  th<  UtUr  hjjr  of  ths  olah- 
taanlh  omtdiT,  tho  prtndpBl  eleiroDU  ol 
nnjMi  w«r*  wuiUag  till  ue  ditcotorls*  ol 
tht  ■klTmnlc  pllo  bj  VolU  la  1800,  uid  of 
•iMtfo-ougnMInn  by  Oonlad  la  IBIO,  thice 
■Ueh  littar  data  the  (iliiniphi  In  alsctric 
talicnipby  haio  been  achleiad.  In  Britain 
tfaaOnl  public  Introductlca  nt  tcl^inph]i 
*H  mwla  In  Otb,  *nd  thirtsan  ;Mn  lilar 
tb*  ubiuilnc  cable  bttween  the  Old  and 
Vm  World!  wia  neGaaitiillf  laid.  In  ISTl 
>  naUf  voikable  moda  at  wnding  iliniilt*- 
aaofulr  two  nuiaisca  In  oppoai  te  olreotlona 
ao  Itie  lama  Una  wm  Introduced,  ud  It 
vat  alaadiKOTBTBd  that  (wo  mHuaaa  conld 
le  direction  (dnplei  tde- 


jn^ooi 

TMcnph 


(THtif  muU 

(i.l'fr««0.  "■ 


ataeeh.  or  intclUseDce,  br  dimiu  at  a  tela, 
^■ph.  e^Bclallf  by  the  electric  tel^mph; 
M,  to  edivniA  the  queeni  ipaeoh. 


Mf^rmnUd  marementa  or  ilgnali;  UUffra- 
pku  art.  .-1  CamcQuulcated  by  a  telegraph; 
aa,  Urfr^tdc  Idlelligenu. 
TUaCnptdnl  (tel-S-giank-al).  o.   Oame  aa 

7»t— ~r*''**"r"''*ir""^-°'-">  -■*■  m 

a  lalaar^ihtc  manner:  bymeanaof  thetele- 

TSSmnUat  (le-log-ntOit).  n.    One  akllled 
Id  Mavrub/:  one  vbo  warka  a  telognipb: 


•  talecrapfile.. 

T*l*cnfA7  (ta-  legTa-d). 

talagnph:  Iba  adance  o 
taasT  auaaslng  lalegrai 
Tllminn-  Oa-lem'ti^; 


!X 


TamiKHlWPa  (ta.leD-JI.akSp).  n.    |0i 
mt  a  dMaaca.  «vi".  iKar.  and  itoti 

pgwen  of  tha  (eleacope  and  ot  the  i 

vSdOCtal  (l«l'«^larut-al).  <L     P< 


lo  Innatigatsi  the  BnaT 


±  haa  been  produced. 

A  or  ibc  Mt^itfiBj,  wiWiiio  doubt. 


«ll!!'ch''"e'3S.SM,Sei«S!'o'i.'w 


Teleolocr  {t«l-frol'o-JiX  n-  [Or.  Wof,  CeboB, 
ordDctrlDBid^Dalcauaai:  (a)  the  doctrine 
which  aaaerta  that  all  thinn  which  eilet 
were  produced  1>i  an  ii 
the  aud  which  thevfnln 
endi  or  deaign  lor ' 


-€".» 


"IK 


calla  arranged  in  tlaauea.    H.  Spenedr. 

MLor  ttel'6'6-iat>.  n.    A  loaall  •aorUn 

jtel'4-a-M"rQa). 
jjleta,  andaauro.,  .iinmi.i  a 
„-jua  ol  foaell  taurUuu  with  long  and  nar- 
mw  aaoulA  They  are  cooflned  to  tbe  ooli- 
tic divlilan  of  the  aecondary  rocka. 

TalWMtMn,  Telwrt  ([ei-«-o>-t«-aD,  (lel'«- 
oatl,  n.  A  member  ol  the  order  Taleoital 
or  boDT  Elafiea. 

TBlWEt«ui(tel.fr-oa't«-an),a.  OtorpertalD- 
hig  tu  the  Teleoitei. 

Talaottel  (tal-»4a^t«-I),  n,  pL  Iflt.  Ulaot,  UI- 
aiea.  complete,  andefJeon,abona]  An  order 


majarltTOfth 

idoiketelon,  i 

igaaali.    The 

alum   prarided  with   crai 

maodlble  ia  preaent;  the  i 


bcniea,  and 

lobrnl  colui__  _..  ._ 

Pad  vertebral;  the  pectoral 


Tdev&oii 


0  pain  ot  llmbe,  wbeii 

imrare  tree,  a  bony  gllfoDTer 

:  al!  the  cormnon  flihea  It 
tbe  inb-ordiin  Malacoptart, 
uothopterl,  Plectognathf,  and 

.ai'S-a-tfi-OD),  n.  [Or.  tiboa, 
»,  Uleiu.  an  end.  and  i«gn,  an 
f  animal  compoiad  of  a  num- 
and  arranged  la  tliaaea     H. 

sl't-ian),  n.  [Or.  Ule,  at  a  dla- 
•hiiU,   aoimd.J     In  a  general 


uHd  in  conveying  the  aoand  of  the  i 


1  itntched  cord 


lectricity  began 


rd  orw 
ordltci 


Reliofl^iikfo] 


wnnti  annus  cattvnC 

1 1ST0  whfn  Prvf.  Oraham 
realden tin  America,  dla- 

peade  DpOD  tbe  principle  of  lbs  undulating 

quality  of  a  note,  and  therefore  cDnveraatlon 
iUelt,  could  be  reproduced  at  a  dlatant  ata- 
tlon.  Several  varlctlea  of  telephonic  appa- 
ratus are  pQw  In  etaryday  uu  for  inler- 
cunmunlcatlonlietweendlatantplacea.  I'he 
Bell  telRphoue  lu  lie  common  form  1*  ahown 


„  ._.     A  atmni  ordl- 

oarr  bar  masnet  in  hat  round  one  of  Ita  endt 
-  coll  at  Una  ailk-ooTered  wlr«  In  maUlllii 


One  of  the  tenolna 


1  telegraph 


of  thee 


I  ot  a  preciiel 


earth.  Di 


through  a  return  wire.  Jutt  In 
tnmi  ui  bhe  extremity  ot  the  magnet  there 
It  a  thin  pUte  ot  Iran  p.  and  In  front  ot  tbit 
again  there  ia  the  mouth-plece  of  a  apeaklng- 
tube  e.  By  tbit  laat  the  aanndt  to  be  traui- 

tllUng  on  the  meUl  plate  cauw  It  to  rlbiste. 


In  it.  and  tl 

TbtophOIW  (t^t-fSn),  !.(.  To  tnnimlt  or 
reproduce,  at  aoundi.  apeach,  or  the  lUta,  by 
meana  of  the  telaplione. 

T«leiitiOIilc  (tel-a-tou'ik),a.  Otar  relat- 
ing to  the  telephone:  communicated  by  Ut 
telephone;     -  -  ■'     '  -----   .     -. 


itepAoni*  « 

.._let^n-lit),  ■ 

In  telephony,  or  who  s 


T«l«pllOI1d«  (tel-S-forl-dS),  n.  pi      [Sea 
"*"■  -■^"""■—  ]  A  family  of  coleopteroua  in- 
igand  narrawtarm,  with  per- 


eotlheUmbc^en 


They  an  »ery  voratJoua,  feeding  ni 


._  the  family 

-  jlBpborldai. 
Tslerpston  (te-lir'pa-ton).  n     [Or.  ale,  far, 
and  Ktrptton,  a  liurd.]  A  liiard-ltke  reptile, 
about  f,  Inchea  in  length,  found  foaall  In  the 
white  aaadgtonea  of  (himmlngitone,  near 

tlqulty,  the  aandatooea  being  rerarrad  to 
the  old  red,  In  which  caae  the  teterpeton 
would  be  the  earlieit  quadrtiped  dIaooTared. 
Subeeqneut  Invettigatlona  hare  led  to  the 
atrong  auapiclon    that   the    aandatone   ia 

TelBiOOpaCtel'i-akflpJ.n.  (Or.  (f t«tsp«,  far. 
leehiB.  leelDg  afar,  from  UU,  at  ■  dlatanee. 
and  SoiuB,  to  (lew  }    I.  An  optical  Intlrn- 


rltlen.   'i'he  law  ol  action  by  which  the  tele- 
Kc^   aatiala    human   vialon    la   twofold. 


portion  of  the  circumference  wblcb  Itoecu- 
piet     Now,  when  tbe  lilttanee  la  peat,  II 

Tey  tn  the  retina  any  lenalble  inipraaalDU— 
all  the  light  proceeding  from  the  object  ti 
tooweaktoaSecttheoptlcnerre.  Thlalimll 
to  dlatioct  vlalon  reaulta  from  the  amall 

for  the  human  eye.  and  conteuuently  re. 
ceint  a  quantity  of  light  proportioned  to  lU 


TELESCOPE 
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TELLINA 


area  or  surface;  hence  a  distant  point,  inap- 

{>Teciable  by  the  eye  alone,  is  rendered  vis- 
ble  by  the  aid  of  the  telescope.  The  rays  of 
light,  after  transmission  or  reflection,  con- 
verge to  a  point  as  they  at  first  proceeded 
from  a  point,  and  thus  an  image  of  the  ob- 
ject is  formed  which,  when  riewed  by  the  eye- 
piece or  lens,  is  more  or  less  magnified  The 
telescope  therefore  assists  the  eve  in  these 
two  ways:  it  gathers  up  additional  light,  and 
it  magnifies  the  object;  that  is  to  say.  its  im- 
age. The  refncHng  teUtcope  is  constructed 
of  lenses  alone,  which,  by  successive  refrac- 
tions, produce  the  desired  effect  This  in- 
strument was  formerly  very  cumbersome 
and  inconvenient,  inasmuch  as  its  length 
had  to  be  increased  considerably  with  estrj 
accession  of  power;  and  though  the  substi- 
tution of  achromatic  for  ordinary  lenses  has 
rendered  it  more  portable,  its  construction 
even  at  the  present  day  does  not  enable  it 
to  compete  with  the  refiecting  telescope  as 
an  astronomical  investigator.  ThereJUoting 
UiMGope  is  composed  of  specula  or  concave 
reflectors,  aided  by  a  refracting  eye-piece. 
To  this  instrument  we  owe  the  most  won- 
drous discoveries  in  astronomical  science. 
The  names  of  Newton,  Gregory,  Herschel, 
and  Lord  Bosse  are  connected  with  its  his- 
tory. The  following  diagrams  exhibit  the 
principles  of  construction  and  action  in  both 


Fig.  X. 


sorts  of  telescopes.  In  flg:  1,  which  illustrates 
the  refracting  telescope  in  its  simplest  form, 
A  and  B  are  two  lenses  of  different  focal 
lengths.  Kays  of  light  from  a  distant  object 
falling  upon  the  object-glass  a  are  con- 
verged to  a  focus  at  o.  The  eye-glass  B,  placed 
at  its  focal  distance  from  the  point  of  con- 
vergence, gathers  up  the  diverging  rays  and 
carries  them  parallel  to  the  eye,  magni> 
fying  the  image  formed  at  a  The  magni- 
fying power  ofthe  instrument  is  as  A  0 : 0  B, 
or  as  Uie  focal  length  of  one  lens  to  that  of 
the  otiier.  In  this  construction  the  object  is 
inverted  by  the  intersection  of  the  rays,  and 
hence  it  is  unsuitable  for  terrestrial  pur- 
poses. To  render  the  image  erect  a  more 
complicated  eye -piece,  consisting  of  two 
additiMial  lenses,  is  necessary.  Fig.  2  shows 


Fig.  3. 

the  structure  of  the  reflecting  telescope  as 
constructed  by  Dr.  Gregory.  A  B  is  a  large 
speculum  perforated  in  the  centre;  upon 
this  fall  the  rays  6,  a  and  d,  e,  which  are 
reflected  to  convergence  at  e.  A  smaller 
speculum,  c,  talces  up  the  diverging  rays 
and  reflects  them,  slightlv  converging, 
through  the  aperture  o,  where  they  are 
received  by  a  lens,  and,  after  transmission, 
they  intersect  at  x,  and  proceed  to  the  eye- 
glass, whence  they  emerge  paralleL  The 
magnifying  power  of  this  instrument  is  great 

for  iU  length,  being  as  ^^x^^.     In  the 

«C    a;  o 

telescope  invented  by  Sir  Wm.  Herschel 
there  is  no  second  speculum,  and  no  per- 
foration in  the  centre  of  the  larger  one 
f>laced  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  The 
atter  is  fixed  in  an  inclined  position  so  that 
the  image  formeil  by  refiection  falls  near 
the  lower  side  of  the  tube  at  its  open  end 
or  mouth,  where  it  is  viewed  direct^  by  an 
eve-piece  without  greatly  interfering  with 
the  light.  This  arrangement,  in  the  case  of 
laive  reflectors,  is  imposed  by  their  great 
weight  and  difficult  management  Were  it 
otherwise  the  ordinary  construction  would 
be  preferred,  the  inclination  of  the  speculum 
being  a  disadvantage.  Chromatic  aberra- 
tion, which  arises  from  tiie  different  refran- 
gibilities  of  the  various  coloured  rays,  and 
leads  to  the  formation,  by  a  lens,  of  a  separ- 
ate image  of  a  bright  object  for  each  col- 
oured ray,  is  remedied  by  achromatizing  the 


lens,  that  is,  by  constructing  it  of  two  or 
more  lenses  of  different  kinds  of  glass,  so 
that  the  colours,  separated  by  one,  shall  be 
reunited  by  the  others.  See  Aohromatio.  — 
2.  Same  as  TeUBcopium.—Pritm  teleMCope. 
See  TEIN0800PB. 

Telescope  (tel'S-skdpX  v.t  To  drive  the 
parts  of  into  each  other,  like  the  movable 
joints  or  slides  of  a  pocket  telescope:  said 
chiefiy  of  railway-carriages  or  trains  that 
come  in  collision;  as.  the  two  trains  tele- 
tcoped  each  other;  the  foremost  carriages 
mere  teleseoped.    (Ck>lloq.] 

Telescope  (tel'd-skdp),  v.i  To  move  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  slides  of  a  pocket  tele- 
scope; especially,  to  run  or  be  driven  to- 
getner  so  that  the  one  partially  enters  tho 
other;  as,  the  two  carriages  teleseopedL 

Telescope-carp  (tel'§-sk6p-kftrp),  n.  The 
scarlet-fish  (which  see). 

Telescope-fly  (terd-sk6p-fll),n.  a  dipterous 
insect  of  the  genus  Diopsis.    See  Diopsis. 

Telescope-shell  (ter^-skdp-shel).  n.  The 
name  of  a  shell  of  a  species  of  Turbo,  with 
plane,  striated,  and  numerous  spires. 

Telescopic.  Telescopical  (ters-skop-ik, 
tel'd-skop-ik-alX  a.  1.  Pertiuning  to  a  tele- 
scope; performed  by  a  telescope;  as.  a  tele- 
icopie  view.— 2.  Seen  or  discoverable  only  by 
a  telescope;  as.  UUteopic  stars.— S.  Seeing  at 
a  great  distance;  far-seeing. 

Aristotle  had  the  eye  of  a  bird,  both  telescopic  and 
microscopic.  IVhately. 

4.  Having  the  power  of  extension  by  Jointp 
sliding  one  within  another,  like  the  tube  of 
a  pocket  telescope;  especially,  in  maeh.  con- 
structed of  concentric  tubes,  either  station- 
ary, as  in  the  telescopic  boiler,  or  movable, 
as  in  the  telescopic  chimney  of  a  war-vessel, 
which  may  be  put  out  of  sight  in  action  by 
being  closed  endwise,  or  in  the  telescopic 
iack.  a  screw-jack,  in  which  the  lif  tins  head 
is  raised  by  the  action  of  two  screws  having 
reversed  threads,  one  working  within  the 
other,  and  both  sinking  or  telescoping  within 
the  base— an  arrangement  by  which  greater 
power  is  obtained. 

Tolescoplcally  (tel-6-skop'ik-al-li).  adv. 
Bv  the  telescope. 

Tuescoplfonn  (tel-fi-skop'i-form).  a.  Hav- 
ing the  form  or  construction  of  a  telescope. 

Telescoplst  (ter^-skop-istX  n.  One  skilled 
in  using  the  telescope. 

Telescoplnxn  (tel-6-sk6'pi-amX  n.  The 
Telescope,  a  constellation  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  situated  south  of  the  Centaur 
and  Sagittarius.  It  contains  nine  stars,  all. 
except  one,  of  less  than  the  fourth  magni- 
tude. —  Tele90oijnum  Heneheli,  Herschel's 
Telescope,  a  new  asterisro  inserted  in  honour 
of  Sir  William  Herschel  the  astronomer.  It 
is  surrounded  by  Lynx,  The  Twins,  and  Au- 
riga. Seventeen  stars  have  been  awigned 
to  it 

Telescopy  (te-les1co-piX  n.  The  art  of  con- 
structing or  of  using  the  telescope. 

Telesia  (tel^'ziaX  n.  [Fr.  UUne,  from  Gr. 
telesioi,  making  perfect,  from  UU6,  to  finish, 
to  make  perfect  ]  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  sapphire. 

Telesm  t  (terezm).  n.  (Gr.  telegma,  an  incan- 
tation. See  Tausman  ]  A  kind  of  amulet 
or  magical  charm;  a  talisman.  'The conse- 
crated Ulesmt  of  the  pagans.'   Dr.  H.  More. 

TelesmatLoal  t  (tel-ez-mafik-alX  a.  Per- 
taining to  telesms;  talismanic.  'A  teJM- 
matie  virtue.'    RycauL 

Telespectroscope  (tel-d-spek'tr6-sk6p),  n. 
[Gr.  UU,  far,  and  E.  gpectrogeape.]  An  instru- 
ment composed  of  a  telescope  and  specUx>- 
scope.  used  for  forming  and  examining  spec- 
tra of  the  sun  and  other  planeU  or  their 
atmospherea 

Telestereoscope  ( tel  -  fi-ste'rd-  O-  skdp),  n. 
[Gr.  Ule,  far,  and  E  stereoscope.]  An  optical 
instrument  for  producing  an  appearance  of 
relief  in  the  objects  of  a  landscape  at  moder- 
ate distances.  It  consists  essentially  of  a 
frame  on  which  are  set  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance—say 4\  feet— apart,  two  plane  mir- 
rors at  an  angle  of  45*,  which  receive  the 
Thjn  of  light  from  the  objects.  These  are 
reflected  to  two  central  mirrors  forming  an 
angle  of  46*  with  the  first  in  which  they  are 
viewed  by  the  eye.    E.  U  Knight 

TMestic  (td-les'tikX  a.  {Qr.  Ulos,  an  end.l 
Pertaining  to  the  final  end  or  purpose;  tend- 
int;  or  serving  to  end  or  finish.    Cudworth. 

TelesUch  (te-Ies'tik).  n.  [Gr.  telot,  end.  and 
stiehos,  a  verse.  ]  A  poem  in  which  the  finsl 
letters  of  the  lines  make  a  name. 

Telle  (tel'ik).  a.  [Gr.  telos,  end.]  Denoting 
the  final  end  or  purpose.  Thus  Gr.  hina 
hopdt,  when  meaning  'in  order  that,'  are 


said  to  be  telle,  as  distinguished  from  tbair 
eebcUie  use.  when  they  denote  *  so  that ' 
Tell  (tel),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  told;  ppr.  teUi$ig. 
[A.  Sax.  teUant  to  tell,  announce,  reckon, 
count;  O.  Fria  Ulla,  D.  teUen,  Dan.  taUe, 
IceL  telia,  to  tell,  number,  Ac. ;  0.  iMsn, 
to  number,  erzdhUn,  to  relate  or  narrate. 
Closely  akin  to  taU,  talk  (which  seeX]  L  To 
express  in  words;  to  conununicate  to  others; 
to  utter;  to  say. 

I  will  not  eat  until  I  hare  l0/</ my  errand.  Gcn.xxtr.  n. 
2.  To  relate;  to  narrate;  to  reheane;  aa,  to 
tell  a  story. 

Life    .    .    .    ii  a  tale 
Tffld  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifyuig  nothing.  SJkaJk. 

8.  To  make  known  by  words;  tn  divulge;  to 

{>ublish;  to  disclose;  to  c<mfess;  to  acknow- 
edge;  as.  to  CeU  a  secret 

She  never  Md  her  love. 
But  let  concealment  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek.  SJkm*. 

Tell  it  not  in  Gath.  publish  it  not  in  the  streeu  of 
Askelon.  a  Sam.  L  an. 

4.  To  solve;  to  explain;  to  interpret 

Whoso  asked  her  for  his  wife. 
His  riddle  toU  not,  lost  lus  life.  SkeUk. 

6.  To  discern  so  as  to  be  able  to  say;  to  dis- 
tinguish; to  decide;  to  determine;  to  an- 
swer; to  say;  to  indicate;  as.  he  cant  tM 
the  one  from  the  other;  she  can't  ielX  which 
she  likes  best  —6.  To  mention  or  number 
one  after  another;  to  enumerate;  to  count; 
to  reckon.  'While  one,  with  moderate 
haste,  might  ieU  a  hundred  '  Skak.  '  When 
usurers  ielX  their  gold.'  Shak, 

a  child  can  ttU  twenty  before  he  has  any  idea  of 
infinite.  Laeke. 

7.  With  a  personal  obiect.  which  is  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  a  dative  than  as  an  objec- 
tive or  accusative:  (a)  To  give  instnictiaa 
to;  to  make  acquainted  with;  to  inform. 

I  told  him  of  myself;  which  was  as  much 
As  to  have  asked  him  pardon.  SkmM, 

Qi)  To  give  an  order,  command,  or  request  to; 
as,  I  UM  him  to  stay  at  home.— 7o  ttU  tf, 
to  count  off;  especiidly,  to  count  off,  detach, 
or  select,  as  for  soma  special  duty;  as.  a 
squad  was  UM,  (^  to  clear  the  streeta  —Sajf, 
l^ak,  TelL  See  Sat.— Stm.  To  utter,  say. 
communicate,  impart  reveal,  disclose,  in- 
form, acquaint,  report,  repeat,  relate,  nar- 
rate, rehearse,  recite,  mention,  bid. 
Tell  (telX  v.t  L  To  give  an  account;  to  make 
report 

That  I  mav  publish  with  the  voice  of  thanks^lvtar. 
and  ttU  of  all  thy  wondrous  works.         Ps.  zavL  7. 

2.  To  play  the  informer;  to  tell  tales;  to  In- 
form; to  blab;  as,  if  you  do  lH  telL—Z.  To 
take  effect;  to  produce  a  marked  effect;  aa. 
every  shot  teU$;  everv  expression  telie.—To 
tell  qf,  (a)  to  speak  of;  to  mention;  to  nar- 
rate or  describe,  (b)  To  inform  against;  to 
disclose  some  fault  of.  (In  this  use  on  ia 
often  used  for  qf,  especially  in  colloquial 
language.  1  —  7*0  hear  tell,  to  hear  mentloo 
made;  to  learn  by  hearsay. 

Tell  t  (telX  n.  That  which  is  told;  narration; 
account;  story;  tale.  '  I  am  at  the  end  oC 
my  UlL'    H.  WalpoU. 

TeUaVle(tera-blXa.   Capable  of  being  told. 

Telled  (teldX    For  Toid.    [Provincial  ] 

Teller  (ter«rX  n.    1.  One  that  teUs.  relata«« 
or  communicates  the  knowledge  of 
thing. 

Any  one. 
Re; ardin; ,  well  had  decm'd  ne  fdt  the  tale 
Leu  than  the  teller.  Ttnnyt 


2.  One  who  numbers;  as,  one  who  numbers^ 
teU«.  or  records  votea  The  tellert  in  Use 
House  of  Commons  are  members  i^pointed 
by  the  speaker  when  a  division  takes  place, 
to  count  the  votes  for  and  against  a  pro- 
posed measure.  There  are  two  tellers  ap- 
pointed for  each  party,  of  whom  one  for  the 
ayes  and  another  for  the  noes  are  associated 
to  check  each  other  in  the  telling  —  8.  An 
officer  of  the  exchequer,  in  ancient  records 
called  iaXLisr.  (See  Tally.  )  The  tellers  oC 
the  exchequer  were  four  in  number;  tb^ 
duties  were  to  receive  money  payable  to  tlie 
king,  and  to  pay  all  mooer  parable  by  Om 
king.  The  office  was  abolished  in  1SS4  by 
4  and  6  Will.  IV.  xv.,  and  the  duties  of  the 
four  tellers  are  now  performed  by  a  rump- 
troller-general  of  the  receipt  and  ittoe  oC 
the  excnequer.— 4.  A  functionary  in  a  bank> 
ins  establishment,  whose  business  is  to  re- 
ceive and  pay  money  over  the  cotmter. 

Tellenhlp  (ter^r-shipX  ^    Th«  office  or 
employment  nf  a  teller. 

TelHna  (telirna).  n.    [Gr.  UUint,  a  kind  «r 
shell-fish.]    A  genus  of  marine  and 


V&te.  fltr.  fat,  fftll;       mi.  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin:     n6te.  not  mbve:       tube,  tub.  bull;       ofl.  pound;      ti.  Se.  absma;       f ,  8&  tsy. 


, W«Ui en ih<  led. uid  tWQtMtil oa'tbaTtcht 
™i«.  uJton  bind.  Then 


n^g' 


SlB»": 


falabiy  cilectlTs 


— il^ducluturcul  Ki ..  -. 

IKofvad  In  coniUuc* ;  Illicit  I 
~ I.  colloqulDl  lor 


(Icnin-ltln.    Pitrifled  or  foBll 


T*1M«1*  (tarUI).  K. 


One  wbo  oAcloiulf 

a  «bo  (a^i 


wUeli  pniilakca  ilioiilil  tuppmt. 

t  i  BWH  clno  to  ■  nutetf  vt  lub 
V  devloem.  uiuIIt  uitooutlc,  u 
MODIlBK.  tndlciUiu.  ngiiMrin(.  o 
vlH  ■l«lnc  •DDM  Mini  Infornut 
<«)  ■  plfloa  of  Itott,  mBtaU  or  tbo  I 
MCtod  wlUi  thi  nrlnd-cluM  at  u  oti 
whsdi  ihovi  by  Lti  rliinf  or  lalllDg 


MeiiB 


hEdlrKtloDoltba  Hilar. 


at  ot  thl»  dsTlca  in 
pvTlded  Willi  A  rotating  papar  dial,  ihair- 
iB«  Die  hoDT  and  minuta  at  wblch  i  natch- 
maa  toacbed  a  projaellng  butloD  hatitis  a 
BHat  •rhich  ponctuatea  tha  papar  dlaL  — 
1  Tlw  nanw  of  two  apeclM  ot  inllabnial 
Mnli  common  In  America,  and  ao  callnd 
Inai  Ibclr  ihrlll  irlilitlg  alannlng  dui'ki 
aboBl  to  ba  ftrvd  at  by  tha  ipDrtanun.  The 
CO*  b  tba  TttaautJIaripii.  llii  othar  T.  to- 

Ml-ttOtllf  ricl'tralh).  n.     Ona  who  qiaaka 

V  tcQa  tba  tniUi:  am  « bo  glTa*  a  tnia  re- 


tUdftalWrel-edl.a 

im  -TiUunlUd  *W 


Inw'i  (II,Tc\ 
d  bj  tba  arUn 


amell.  and  othar  cbwaclan  ta  inlpbunltad 

Tdlulln  (tat-ia'ri-ail),  n.    Sama  aa  TMu- 

TfllDTjo  (Ml-WrikX  a.     [Pr.  (aUuruu, 
■    -"-i.aUiiTu,  theemth.)    PerWlnl 
"  g  frou  the  earth lu,  ad 
igln.     '  Amid  tbaie  hal  (< 
n«.'    Car&fa.— TWIuru  acid  (U.TeQA 
oijvdil  of  tellnriimi  vhlch  la  loimad 
en  Ullnriam  li  daftatiTalod  iilUi  nil 
(tellQ-rld),  n.     A  compooi 
with  an  elntn-poalllra  elai 


TsUnilon  (tal-ia'rI-onX 


[From  L.  Ullu, 


kind  of  ormry 
T«UiirlKn<tanar-lim),n.  A  theatr  Bccount- 

Kleaer,  wbo  iubadtuMd  the  idea  of  a  taf- 
lurio  iplrll  in  place  ot  tha  uoiverul  Hald 
of  Mtwner  and  the  nerroua  atmoiphere  of 

Klnaa.  -^-'-" ■-■- ' 

brail  < 

Ihoni  In  the  moniing 
Tallnrlto  (teinu-rit),  n 


native,  graphic.  yeU^v,  a 


Tha  graphic  Mlluiiui 
ileel-graj;  l>ut  aomat 
laad-grag'.    Tbeae 


Ic  goM)  li 

rrritalllxad     TBllurium  la  vary  brittle,  and 

— '  ■'-«  1.     U  liverr  fnalbla, 

hsat  ItaameUinagitaa 
aalphuretted  hydrogen 


lUlnron*  (tel-IQ'nia).  a. 
—  ibtalned  from  tellurlut 

,TeO,),  an  oiyacld  ot  teltorii 


pertain  Ini 


te  powder,  tonnlng  wl 


fVfhw,  rmpfeaaloa.]  A  printing  alectrl 
^iKm  (taraon).  n.    [Or.,  a  limit  1    I 


Heedleaaor 

InooniTderati. 

Judgment.'    Latinu 


{te''m™TLira°"[L.  (™»- 
Iznun.  ruhly,  by  ehance.] 


hioarnleaa,   •  Taiurariimt 


lem-tr^'ihon), 
raihly. )     Defllement 


[I'TODlL 


7«-.  Tvi"- 


Tomorltr  ( t«  m< 

~"hoau.  from  temm,  raihly^  i 

>t  at  Skr.  lamas,  darkneat,  i  di 


vurUy  that  diked  the  fate  of  an  empire 
the  chance*  of  a  battle.'    BaUam. 


St>.  fiaihnaaa.  precipitancy,  i 


about  17<f.  BterUng. 


1  (lem'^-ai 

Lbllng  Ttnm,  a  beautUul  >al«  in 
Theaaaly,  lamed  by  thecUMiepoeta;  hence, 
beautUuii  delightful. 
Tompor  ((am'pirjb  ttt  (Ft.  tonpAvr,  from 
L.  tttuptni,  >a  acnnge  properly,  lo  regulate, 
to  mil  properly,  to  temper,  from  Uiitput, 
lemporit,  Uiae,  perhapt  originally  portion 
cut  utr.  tram  root  lem.  »a  In  Qr.  fimnd,  lo 
cnt ;  (hough  loma  derire  It  from  root  tan, 
''"*""'"'" lnE.tifn.1  I.  To  proporlioa 


'  And  tamper  clay  with 


1  ol  £ugllihmen.'    SIkaJi, 


Tr  quality  by  Intamliture  of  aom 
llh  mercy.     MiltotC-t.  Uence.'t^ 


a  proper  degree  of  hardneH: 
Iron  or  ateeL  tlae  TnpIHUia. 


id  loilrunient.  to  aa 


kcyilull  beaitsr  aa  poultile  eg u ally  agree- 
able SeeTBMl'SHjmNT-S  Ul /auntUnB. 
to  moUten  to  a  proper  contlitency;  u,  to 
temper  moulding  clay, —8m.  To  propor- 
tion, combint,  mingle,  reduce,  modeniM, 
loften.  mollify,  aitaage,  aoolhe,  calm. 

diflereot  .|utlluet;  the  tiate  ot  any  com- 

mlitun  Lit  rarloiu  IngredlenU;  aa,  the  Um- 


l-t  That  coutltntloo  ol  body  arlalng  frooi 
tha  blending  or  mixture  ot  the  four  prinel- 
pal  homoura:  tampenment  (which  lee^ 

Conruptaccna  iutll  lollixn  Uk  cnili  ud  Knpo. 


3.  Diapoaltlon  of  mind:  the  coottllution  of 
the  mind,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
paaalDnaandaiTectloni;aa,aca]m  Cenper;a 
haaty  Unper;  a  trettul  trmptr. 

t.t  Calmneu  of  mind',  te: 
derntlon:  aelt-rettraint. 


t.  HeaIatmindorpaiali>n;lrTltaUon:  prone- 

ai,  tha  boy  thowed  a  great  deal  of  fempar 
when  I  reprond  him.  [CoUoq  >— S.  The 
(tateof  ametal,  particularly  at  lo  luhard- 

T.  Middle  charmcter,  tUU.  or  coune;  mean 


w.  via:    wh.  vAli-: 


TEMPER 
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TEMPERATURE 


fore  the  reformation,  the  present  cletn''  wishes 
reach  no  further  than  that  some  reasonable  ttmptr 
had  been  used  instead  of  paring  them  so  quick. 

Stoi/t. 
The  perfect  lawgiver  is  a  Just  Umptr  between  the 
man  of  theory,  who  can  see  notlung  but  general 
principles,  and  the  mere  man  of  business,  woo  can 
see  nothing  but  particular  circumstances. 

Macaulay. 

8.  In  WQW  toorict,  white  lime  or  other  sub- 
stance stirred  into  a  olarifler  filled  with 
cane- juice,  to  neutralize  the  superabund- 
ant acid.— Stm.  Disposition,  temperament, 
fnune.  humour,  mood. 
Temper  (tem'p^r),  v.i.    l.t  To  accord. 

Few  men  rightly  tem/tr  with  the  stars.      SMaJk. 

That  is,  few  men  conform  their  temper  to 
their  destiny.— 2.  To  become  soft  and  pli- 
able; to  acquire  a  desired  quality  or  state. 

I  have  him  already  ttrnptring  between  my  iinger 
and  my  thumb.  Shot. 

Tdmpera  (tem'pe-raX  n.  [It]  In  patiitin^, 
the  same  as  DUteinpier.   . 

Spare  dusky  Umftra,  curveless  broken  drapery, 
and  sharp  contour  produce  an  effect  of  dryness  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  in  Diirer's  masterpieces. 

Academy. 

Temperable  (tem'p6r-a-blX  a.  Capable  of 
being  tempered.    Emtrwn. 

Temperament  (tem'p^r-a-mentV  n.  [L. 
UmperameTniwnv^  a  mean,  moderation,  from 
Umpero.  See  Temper.]  L  State  with  re- 
spect to  the  relative  proportion  of  different 
3ualities  or  constituent  parts;  constitution; 
ue  mixture  of  opposite  or  different  qua- 
lities: a  condition  resulting  from  the  proper 
blending  of  various  qualities. 

The  common  law  has  wasted  and  wrought  out  those 
distempers,  and  reduced  the  kingdom  to  its  iust 
state  and  Um/erameni.  Sir  M.  Halt. 

2.  A  middle  course  or  an  arrangement  reached 
by  mutual  concession,  or  a  tempering  of  the 
extreme  claims  on  either  side ;  adjustment 
of  opposing  influences,  as  passions,  interests, 
doctrines,  rules,  and  the  like,  or  the  means 
by  which  such  an  adjustment  is  effected; 
compromise. 

Safest,  therefore,  to  me  it  seems  that  none  of  the 
Council  be  moved  unless  by  death  or  by  iust  convic- 
tion of  some  crime.  However,  I  forejuage  not  any 
probable  expedient,  any  tem/rrameftt  that  can  be 
round  in  things  of  this  nature,  so  disputable  on  either 
side.  •MUtan. 

Many  UmferattuntstiA  explanations  there  would 
have  been  if  ever  I  had  a  notion  that  it  (a  pamphlet) 
should  meet  the  public  eye.  Burk*. 

Auricular  confession ...  an  imperative  duty  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  preserved  as  such  in  the  six 
articles,  and  in  the  codes  published  by  Henry  VIII.. 
was  left  to  each  man's  discretion  in  the  new  order;  a 
ludicious  Umferam*Ht  which  the  refonners  would 
nave  done  well  to  adopt  in  some  other  points. 

Hattatn. 

8.  That  individual  peculiarity  of  physical 
organization  by  whicn  the  manner  of  acting, 
feeling,  and  thinking  of  each  person  is  per- 
manently affected.  The  ancients  distin- 
guished four  temperaments,  which  derived 
weir  names  from  the  fancied  excess  of  one 
or  other  of  the  principal  htmiours  or  fluids 
of  the  bodv;  as.  the  cAoJme  or  bilious,  from 
Gr.eAo^.  bile;  thepA(^matie,  tromphlegma; 
the  melancholie,  from  melaina,  black,  and 
choU,  bile ;  and  the  tanguine,  from  L.  san- 
guit,  blood.  Many  modem  authorities  have 
adopted  a  classification  indicative  of  the 
fulness  of  habit  and  relative  activity  of  the 
nutritive  functions,  and  cerebro-spinal  ac- 
tivity, employing  the  terms  itanguineous, 
nervotu,  neroihtatiguineotu,  ianguineo-ner- 
wmt,  lymphatie,  UkdphUgnuUie.  Dr.  CuUen 
and  others  admit  of  only  two  temperaments, 
ti^e  sanguine  and  the  melancholic,  consider- 
ing the  phlegmatic  a  degree  of  the  sanguine, 
and  the  choleric  of  the  melancholic;  and 
many  of  the  so-called  temperaments,  as  the 
bilious,  melancholic,  and  lymphatic  have 
been  looked  upon  merely  as  departures  from 
health,  the  result  of  imperfect  development, 
incorrect  habits,  bad  nutrition,  and  inactive 
functions  of  the  body,  which  may  be  modi- 
fled  or  removed  by  corrected  habits,  regi- 
men, or  medical  treatment —4.  t  Condition 
as  to  heat  or  cold ;  temperature.  'In  pro- 
portion to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the 
temperament  of  the  climate.'    Cook. 

Bodies  are  denominated  hot  or  cold  in  proportion 
to  the  present  temferamfnt  of  our  body  to  which 
they  are  applied.  LpcJte. 

6.  In  mutie,  a  certain  adjustment  or  regula- 
tion of  the  tones  or  intervals  of  the  scale  of 
fixed-toned  instruments,  as  the  organ,  piano, 
and  the  like,  with  the  view  of  removing  an 
apparent  imperfection,  and  fitting  the  scale 
for  use  in  all  Keys  without  offence  to  the  ear. 
Hie  intervals  between  the  notes  of  the  natu- 
ral scale  are  by  no  means  equal  Thu8»  sup- 


posing the  perfect  octave  to  be  divided  into 
flfty-^ree  equal  parts,  or  eomnuM  as  they 
are  technically  called,  and  taking  C  as  the 
key-note  or  tonic,  the  intervals  between  the 
notes  would  be  made  up  as  follows:  C  to  D. 
9  commas ;  B  to  £,  8;  E  to  F,  5;  F  to  0,  9; 
G  to  A.  8;  A  to  B,  9;  B  to  C,  5.  We  have 
here  three  species  of  intervals,  of  which 
those  repreeented  by  9  are  called  major 
tones;  those  by  8,  minor  tones,  and  those 
by  5,  major  semitonea  A  fixed-toned  in- 
strument tuned  on  this  principle  would 
fully  satisfy  the  ear  with  the  correctness  of 
its  tones  and  the  richness  of  its  concords 
while  the  key  of  C  was  adhered  to.  But  if  we 
start,  say.  from  D  as  a  key-note,  the  propor- 
tions of  the  scale,  or  the  sequence  of  the 
major  and  minor  tones  and  of  the  semitones, 
are  destroyed.  B  to  £  would  form  a  toler- 
able, tiiough  not  absolutely  correct  second, 
but  the  third  and  seventh  of  the  scale  would 
be  entirely  wrong.  Were  the  major  and 
minor  tones  equal,  and  each  semitone  ex- 
actly hidf  a  tone,  the  insertion  of  a  note 
between  each  full  tone,  exactly  dividing  the 
intervaU  between  them,  would  give  an 
ideally  symmetrical  scale,  and  it  would  be 
immaterial  where  the  scale  b^an,  as  each 
of  the  twelve  notes  would  be  available  as  a 
key-note.  Now,  though  such  an  equality  is 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  harmonics,  an 
adjustment  or  arrangement  of  the  sounds  of 
flxed-toued  instruments  founded  on  it  gives 
practically  no  offence  unless  to  the  critical 
ear.  In  what  is  termed  eqvaX  or  even  tern- 
peramentf  which  is  now,  theoretically  at 
least,  adopted  for  all  pianos,  organs,  har- 
moniums, Ac.,  the  twelve  semitones  are  all 
adjusted  so  as  to  stand  at  intervals  of  the 
same  length,  and  thus  no  advantage  is  given 
to  one  key  over  another.  In  the  unequal 
or  vulgar  temperament,  formerly  adopted 
for  organs,  some  popular  keys,  as  Bb,  F, 
C,  O,  and  B,  were  favoured  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest,  that  is,  the  true  intervals  of 
the  normal  or  natural  scale  were  pretty 
closely  adhered  to;  but  the  harsh  fifths 
and  thirds  (the '  Wolf  tones '  of  musicians) 
occurring  in  the  keys  written  in  several  flats 
or  shflurps  caused  this  system  to  be  aban- 
doned. The  different  characters  of  the 
various  keys  recognized  on  most  flxed- toned 
instruments  could  have  no  existence  were 
equal  temperament  absolutely  adhered  to, 
and  are  due  to  the  fact  that  some  discrimi- 
nation is  still  practically  used  in  favour  of 
certain  popular  keys,  though  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  injure  very  sensibly  the  effect 
of  keys  less  favoured,  llie  only  instruments 
of  orchestral  importance  capable  of  pro- 
ducing just  intonation,  or  of  being  played 
in  penect  tune,  are  those  of  the  violin  fam- 
ily, which  in  this  respect  approach  the  per- 
fection of  the  human  voice ;  and  were  not 
a  habit  of  incorrect  intonation  too  often 
acquired  by  performing  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  tempered  instruments,  the  skilful 
singer  or  violinist  could  produce  his  notes 
in  true  key  relationship  through  the  most 
intricate  modulations  or  changes  of  key. 
Temperamental  (tem'p6r-a-men''tal),  a. 
Constitutional    [Rare.] 

Intellectual  representations  are  received  with  as 
unequal  a  fate  upon  a  bare  ttmftramtntal  relish  or 
disgust.  GlanvUU. 

Temperance  (tem'p6r-ans).  n.  [  Fr.  tempir- 
ance,  from  L.  temperantia,  moderation,  so- 
briety, temperance,  from  tewtpero,  to  temper, 
to  restrain.  See  Temper.]  1.  Moderation;  the 
observance  of  moderation ;  temperateness ; 
particularly,  (a)  habitual  moderation  in  re- 
gard to  the  indulgence  of  the  natural  appe- 
tites and  passions;  restrained  or  moderate 
indulgence;  abstinence  from  all  violence  or 
excess,  from  improper  indulgence,  or  from 
the  use  of  anything  injurious  to  moral  or 
physical  well-being;  sobriety;  as,  ttrnpet- 
ance  in  eating  and  drinking:  temperance  in 
the  indulgence  of  joy  or  mirth. 

Allien  it  (virtue)  ruleth  and  ordereth  our  lust  or 
concupiscence,  limiting  out  a  certain  measure,  and 
Uwful  proportion  of  time  unto  pleasures,  it  is  called 
Um/erance.  Holland. 

If  thou  well  observe 
The  rule  of  Not  too  much;  by  temftranc*  taught 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink'st;  seeking  therdirom 
Due  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight. 
So  mayst  thou  live,  till,  like  ripe  fruit  thou  drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap.  Milton. 

Ttmftranc*  permits  us  to  take  meat  and  drink  not 
only  as  physic  for  hunger  and  thirst,  but  also  as  an 
innocent  cordial  and  fortifier  against  the  evils  of  hfe, 
or  even  sometimes  reason  not  refusing  that  liberty, 
merely  as  a  matter  of  pleasure.  It  only  confines  us 
to  such  kinds,  quantities,  and  seasons  as  may  best 
consist  with  our  health,  the  use  of  our  faculties,  our 
fortune.  Ac.  H'ollastm. 


(b)  Patience;  calmness;  sedateness;  moder- 
ation of  passion. 

He  calm'd  his  wrath  with  goodly  ttmper^nct. 

SptnttT% 
Being  once  chafed  he  cannot 
Be  rein'd  again  to  umftrana.  Shak. 

2.t  Temperature. 

It  (the  island)  must  needs  be  of  sobtle  and  deHcate 
Umferanc*.  Shak. 

The  word  is  frequently  used  adjectivally: 
as,  the  ttftnperatice  movement;  a  temperancte 
society ;  a  temperance  hotel ;  a  temperance 
lecture,  &c.— Temperance  hotel,  a  hotel  in 
which  no  intoxicant  liquors  are  supplied  to 
the  guettB.— Temperance  todety,  an  associ- 
ation formed  for  the  purpose  of  repressing 
drunkenness,  and  banishing  it  from  society, 
llie  basis  on  which  these  associations  have 
generally  been  formed  has  been  that  of  an 
engagement  on  the  part  of  each  member  to 
abstain  from  the  habitual  and  improper  oae 
or  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquors.  As 
the  most  strictiy  limited  use  of  intoxicants 
as  beverages  is  condemned  by  many  social 
reformers  as  physically  and  mentally  injuri- 
ous, this  name  has  been  applied  to,  or  as- 
sumed by.  associations  which  are  more  cor- 
rectiy  designated  total  abstinence  or  teetotal 
societies. 

Temperancyt  (tem'pdr-an-siX  n.  Temper- 
ance. 

Temperate  (tem'p6r-&t).  a.  [L.  tmnperatuM, 
pp.  of  tempera,  temperoCvm,  See  IXMPEB.j 
L  Moderate;  showing  moderation;  not  over- 

Sassing  due  bounds;  more  especially,  (a)  mo- 
erate  as  regards  the  indulgence  of  the  np' 
petites  or  desires;  abstemious;  sober;  as,  tem- 
perate  in  eating  and  drinking;  temperate 

habita 
He  that  is  tem/eratt  fleeth  pleasures  voluptooua. 

Sir  r.  EtyvL 
Be  sober  and  temperate,  and  you  will  l>e  healthy. 

FranMlin. 

(b)  Not  excessive  as  regards  the  use  of  lan- 
guage; not  violent;  calm;  measured;  as,  a 
iemperaXe  discourse  or  address;  temperate 
language;  to  be  temperate  in  one's  language. 
2.  Not  swayed  by  passion ;  self-restrainM ; 
calm;  cool;  not  going  beyond  due  bounds^ 

Who  can  be  wise,  amazed,  fem/erate  and  furious. 
Loyal  and  neutral  in  a  moment  7  SAmJk. 

8.  Proceeding  from  temperance;  as.  («m|Mrate 
sleep.— 4.  Moderate  as  regards  amount  of 
heat;  not  liable  to  excessive  heats;  mild;  as, 
a  temoerate  heat ;  a  temperate  climate.  — 
6.  t  Not  hot-blooded.  Shak.  —  Temperat* 
tonee,  the  spaces  on  the  earth  between  the 
tropics  and  the  polar  circles,  where  the  heat 
is  less  than  in  the  tropics,  and  the  cold  leas 
than  in  the  polar  circles.  The  north  temper- 
ate zone  is  the  space  included  between  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  arctic  circle ;  and 
the  ecuth  temperate  tone,  that  between  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the  antarctic  circle. 
See  ZOVE.— Temperate,  Moderate.  See  under 
Moderate.  — STN.Moderate.self-restrained, 
abstemious,  abstinent,  sober,  calm,  cool.  se> 
date. 

Temperate  t  (tem'p«r-&tX  «•<•  Pfet  &  pp. 
temperated;  ppr  temperating.  To  temper; 
to  moderate.    Martton. 

Temperately  (tem'p6r-&t-ll).  ado.  in  a  tern* 
perate  manner  or  degree;  as,  (a)  moderately; 
not  excessively. 

By  winds  that  ttm/eratr/y  blew 

The  bark  should  pass  secure  and  slow.    Additom. 

(&)  Without  over-indulgence  in  eating, drink- 
ing, or  the  like;  soberly. 

God  esteems  it  part  of  his  service  if  we  eat  <m- 
drink ;  so  it  be  temperately,  as  may  best  prescrv« 
health.  7*r.  TtQUr. 

(e)  Without  violent  passion;  calmly;  ee- 

dately. 

Temperately  proceed  to  what  you  woold 
Thus  violently  redress.  ShMk, 

Temperateness  (tem'p*r-it-nesX  n.  Tlio 
state  or  quality  »f  being  temperate :  (o)  rao> 
deration;  freedunt  from  excess;  as,  temprr^ 
ateneee  of  language,  (b)  Due  control  of  tl^e 
natural  appetites  or  desires;  temperance; 
sobriety,    (e)  Calmness;  coolness  of  mind. 

Langley's  mild  temperattness 

Did  tend  unto  a  cauner  quietness.       Dmmitt. 

(d)  Freedom  from  excessive  best  or  cold ; 

as,  the  temperateneee  of  a  climate. 
Temperatiye(tem'p^-&t-iv).a.  Having  the 

power  or  quality  of  tempering. 
Temperature  (tem'p*r-a-tar).  n.  (Fr 

pirature,  from  L.  temperatura,  due  

sure,  proportion,  quality,  temperature,  from 

tempera.    See  TEMPER.]     1.  ConsUtation ; 

state;  degree  of  any  quality. 

Memory  depends  upon  the  consittenoe  mad 
f4araturt  of  the  brain.  "*' 


YhX/e,  fftr.  fat,  fall;       md.  met.  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not.  mbve;       t&be.  tub,  buU;       oil,  pound;       fi,  Sc.  abune;     f,  Sc  Ify^ 
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alUiiton.  ortlutvhLch  It  mide  br  mti- 
tan:  i  ooapoond.  'Mule  ■  Umperatun 
at  bnm  and  Iron  tosethir. '    Hallami.    '  A 

SNbr.-t.1  Tempn of  meUlt.  'llie  dus 
tnwntiire  ol  lUfl  itML'  BaUaud.— 
M  Hodcmt*  dMTM  of  ■tmotpbdic  h«>t: 
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Utj  or  naOuit  linipnunin  of  It  betorv 
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luUng  It 

ja  li  ndDcwl  or  broDcbt 

I*  nqoirtd  degna.    The  cical- 


tnddenly  coaled,  Mmmn  a  pil«  ilraw  cot- 
Dur»  and  la  amployad  for  niMklii^  raaon  and 
inrglcal  liutminenU  S«  Btiii. 
ramJMSt  ( tum'gmt  t>  "-  [O.  Fr.  imi|Hite. 
UocT  Pr.  UmpAi,  from  I.  limptUat,  Uau. 
npAcUlly  Unm  viUi  rnixct  M  lu  phj^oal 

ii,d__    .u-_    _^^    ■paciflcally,    bad 

mpeat,  from  Umptv, 


(ualUlH,   • 


nliKltr 
led  wid 


snlf  alunded 


It  v^ltatlon;  as,  a  UnprH  of 

■ 'arorpgllUcal  Itmpttt. 

and  tempetU  ol  *m.' 


th*  Ttmpla.'  atlar- 
warda  «oii*arMd  Into  Timplart,  or  Kh^i 
IVnplan.  Tha  knlghti  wur«  a  white  cloak 
adonwd  wlUi  a  nd  croia  ol  elgbl  polnU  (Uia 

a.  tr.  tain     DC.  tbv,     la,  UMn;  (h.  Ulni 


Maltaaeerou)oa  Ihelell  •boulder.   I 

thlt  order  waa  conflnned  In  the  Couj 
Trofaa.andinblacled  toaruteof  dlKl 
11  nourlib«d,  becama  Iniiueuaely  ric 


■ed  by  the  Coun 


Sea  TlKFLK. 

lUcldid  bj  Itw  t>n  of  peduttcTn-i^dri. 

— fVii  ronplor,  Owd  ftmpjar.    Be 

TsmidjiT  {tem'pl^).  B-    Of  or  parUl 
a  temple.    'BuUlary.  tamllji,  and  I 
davotloa.'    CcIerLdw.    Ifiare.1 
rampUte  (tam'iiliC),  n.  [Bm  tEHPL 

work!  pg  mould  or  pattern  oiedln  ai 

Inra,  ■hip-bullding.  machlae-inakliig.  A 


mpU  In 


_ ._  Parli.  Inhabited  b; 

knighta  TempUrt      The   Temple  Church. 

ihmeDt  now  ediUng.  On  the  tite  of 
oth  modern  edlBoea  hava  been  erected, 
Ihoae  Id  London  forming  the  two  Inoa  of 
Court  called  the  UlddleTempla  and  Inner 
Temple.  Thoia  building!  have  long  been 
occupied  by  bartiaten,  and  ale  Ibu  Joint 
propertT  of  the  two  toctellet.  called  UieSo- 
clallea  of  the  Inner  and  of  tha  Ulddle  Tern- 

w,  wig;    wh,  wUg;    ita.  afiua.— 8«e  Kit. 


Ele,  iiih[cb  lure  ths  Hght  of  »Uin 
I  tht  dnrrea  of  bBirtsMr. 
TWnple(&ni'Id).If    Tobolldmle 


Tunple  (tem^l).  ».  [O,  ft.  (lud  dom  to 
enil  of  KvenlscaUi  century)  Umjile,  Mod. 
Ft.  Uiiqw.  one  of  the  templn  of  (be  held, 
from  L  ttmpora.  the  Ceniple.  properly  tba 
light  place,  tba  Ut*l  •poC,  pL  of  ttitpui. 
lime,    aaa  TllIFEa.]     Ths  flat  portion  ol 

tsmplei  an  dlstipguiihed  Into  right  uil 
It/t     See  MlloTEflraRjtL.  4. 
Tunpla  [Ism'pl }.  n.     in-.  Mnpt^,  Eflnpkr.l 

keeping  the  cloth  at  lU   proper  breadth 
durinK  waavliig. 
Tamptoleu  (lem'pl-lei).  o.     DcToid  of  ■ 

Tamplat  (tem'ptet).  n.  [In  meanlnc  1  pro- 
likbiiy  tram  L.L.  Mmptniut.  vaiilteil,  ao  lliat 


?*~.: 


u  originally  perhi 


. ,    tinltha.    Ihip  ■ 

wright«.*c  ItmueUycon- 
aiata  of  a  Bit  thin  board,  a 
piece  of  iheet-iron,  or  the 
Uke.  whoH  edge  li  drHaeU 
and  ihaperl  to  tbe  reqalred 


the  objeo 


the    gbjecl 


large  tlane  pieced  In  a  wall  to  recal 
Impoit  of  a  girder,  beam.  Ac.,  an 
trlbate  Its  oeighl  (»)  A  beam  or 
ipannlng  a  door  or  window  apace  1 
tain  JoliU  and  tbrow  their  weight  < 

TampUn-oU  ^tera'plln-oU).  n.  CHI  oi 
coneii  an  oil  iiomeric  with  and  ver 
lar  (o  oil  of  turpeDtlae 


u^D  (leliurely),  atidatiU  (watkmg  pace),  at- 


tEim  (veri  rapid),  lE 
dIBed  by  auch  won 

Uie^nner  time  la  U 

Ts^Mril  (lem'po-i 

UmjKTU.  tima:  alao 


lilt;  aa,  UmporrlJ  CO 


tl).  a.     [L  temporatit. 


ie  It  la  oppoaed  to  wCritual;  ai. 
imptrtU  aOaIrt  or  emplojunenu  ought  not 
a  lUtert  the  mind  from  aplrltual  concern!, 


ImportAnt.  In  tUi  aeni 
icular.  citil.  or  poUtl* 


klao  It  li  oppuied 


—Ttmporal  iordt,  the  peen  of  the  realm  aa 
diitinoi  from  the  trcbliiihopi  Mid  bliliopi. 
UT  lardf  ipirituai.~i.  Meunred  or  ILmllsd 
by  time,  or  by  thla  life  or  Ihla  lUte  ot  thlngi; 
bai'lng  limited  olatence:  oppoied  to  eler- 

thinft  nhJch  arc  qii  tern  ue  cicrfiAl  t  Cor.  it.  iS. 
S.  In  pram,  relating  to  a  tenae.— rfmponrf 
augmint.  Sseonder  ADaHKNr— t.Pertaln 

aa,  tbe  t^rKporat  bone;  a  Umporat  arterr  o 
ftio-,  Umphral  mnacle;  ttrnpant  foaaa.  Ac 
The  temporal  booei  are  two  l»nea  altnated 
one  on  each  aide  of  (be  bead,  cf  a  Ter^  ' 
gnlar  figure.    They  are  connected  wit 

nts,  ar.  lU.  mil       mt.  met,  htri 


occipital,  parieUl.  gptaenoid.  and  clieel 
bone*,  uid  ue  articulated  wlUi  the  lowe 
Jaw.  The  temporal  arter;  la  a  branch  of  Ui 
eiteraal  cuotld.  which  mna  on  (be  tempi 
and  glTea  on  the  trontal  uMrr,  The  (en 
potBlmaacle.  iltiuted  In  the  (emple. aerrt 


n  of  biUng. 


Tvmpoial  (tem'po-nl).  n,  AnytUng  tem- 
po™! or  «ecuUr;  a  temporality. 

Tainporallty(tem-po-ral'l-ll).  »  1.  In  Bug. 
lav.  the  itaW  or  qusllty  of  being  temporary: 
oppoied  to  perjKtuitv— 1 1  TheUlty  Sir 
T.  More. — 3.  A  aocular  poiaeaalon;  ipeclB- 
calif,  pi.  rerenuei  of  an  ecclealaitic  pro- 
ceeding from  Undi.  tenetoeuU,  or  la;r-teea, 
tiOiea,  end  the  like:  oppoasd  (o  uriritualy 

TttnpOTtUly  (tem'po-ral'UX  adv.  In  a  lem- 
pord  manner^  with  reipect  (o  time  or  thla 
life  only.     '  A  lemporalty  happy  condlUon.' 


, .    ).n.   I.Thelallj; 

people.     Abp.  AbboL—i.  A  (Ocular 

lemporHlitj. 

—  '■-     .po-ra'n*-ua), a,  Tem- 


TemponiKr 

aecular  pevp 

iSmpOTUllT  (tem'po-ra-rl-lU  adv.  In  a 
temporary  manner:  for  a  time  oDly;  nol  per- 

TunpoimiliiaM  (tem'po-n-rl-nei).  n.  The 
ttMe  of  being  temporary:  oppoaed  to  per- 

T«Bipor«ry  ((em'po-ra-rtX  a.  [L.  Umpar- 
aritui.  from  Umput.  tmporu,  time.  8ee 
TEHrsH.]  LaaUng  for  ft  time  only;  eiliting 
oroontlnuing  for  a  limited  time:  aa.  the  pa- 
tient haa  obtained  temporary  relief:  there 
la  a  tomporarycBsaatlonot  hcatllltlei:  there 
ia  a  fempororiF  aupply  of  provliJoQR;  In 
timet  of  great  duiger  Borne  appointed  a 


MM.  Truulent  fleetlnn.  tnuialtorr. 
Tampoilsatlaii  (Hm'pu.ri-iA''ahou),  h 


TemportM  (tem'po-rli).  ei  pret  *  pp.  (em 
poraed:  ppr.  teviporiiing.  [lY.  temporiifr 
Yrorq  L,  Umpu,.  (jinpo™,  Ume.)  1  fo  com 
ply  with  the  time  or  occaalon:  to  humoui 


I.  To  try  toiuit  bolhti 
ao  far  both  wau:  to  ti 
between  Catbollci  and 


pUei  w{th  the  prevailing  oplnlona,  faihlona, 

TemPOrlxllvf^ni'po-rii-lnsl.  p.  and  a.   In. 
cllned  to  teniporlie;  complying  with  the 


Tampi,!  1.  [Ft.]  Time.  Oaiveir. 
TraWM  (tenpaX  n.  Same  a*  Tihbe. 
Tvmpt  (temt),  t.t.    [O  Fr.  UmpUr,  Hod 

try  the  atrength  of.  to  trr.  (o  prore.  (o  I 


or  ajquueut  advantage  aa  tbe  iDdacemcBt; 

:.  To  endearonr  to  pemude;  to  pronke; 

5.  To  call  on:  to  iniKe;  to  iudnce. 

WjThhold  (htne  ledlifiMtloe,  ml^htj  hca<ia, 

A  To  try  to  accompliih  orivach;  lo  Tentnre 
on;  to  attempt. 

The  iluk  u^ben'oia  d  lAnilc  ^tu.        MOW. 

6.  To  protoke:  to  defy. 

re  iliaU  nH  I»v<  Ihc  Ijint  TBui  Cod.    Deia.il  lA 

a.  To  try;  to  prove;  to  put  to  trial  for^miof. 

BIS,  To  loduce,  entice,  allure,  attwct,  de- 
coy, provoke.  Incite. 

TempUbUltr  {tevt-a-biri-tl),  n.  Qnalltj 
of  being  temptable- 

Temptkble  (lemfa-bl).  a  Liable  to  be 
tempted. 

TaniptaUon  (temta'ahon),  n.  1.  Tbe  ad 
real  or  apparent  good 


e  of  being  tempted  or  entio 
id  UI  not  into  ttinplatiea.' 


[Bare.] 

TemptiiUans  (t 

TtmpUr  (lemf 


—Tht  timpltr.  the  great  adrenur  of  mu : 
Utedeva     Uat  It  & 

So  ^QHd 'jh«  Aw/«r.  Bud  hli  pHwn  tDDCd^ 

TunpUn((Cemt'lng).  a.  Adapted  to  antic* 
or  allure;  attractive;  leductire;  aa.  Itmftimg 
pleaaurea. 


iifidy  rtemfli 


TsmptlunftU  (tont'lng-nn),  a.   Hm  itMc 
of  belngtempUng. 
Tamptnu  (temt'rta),  n.     A  female  who 

TaniM,  Temi  (tenuX  •»■    IA-  3ai.  toua,  a 

aleve,  [nuian.loiift:  D.  tenu,  a  colander,  a 
(trainer,  bniKH,  to  itraln]  Aileveiaiearc*; 
abolter.  [ObuleecentorproTlnciilEB(Uah.l 
—According  to  Brewer  tho  proterblat  aajtn^ 


taeaoqulckteaa 
OOP  at  tba  fast- 


tabe,  tub,  bull  1       oil,  pound; 


3i7 


, BSd-bnad  ittna-bni. 

tomf  tind).  >L     B»a<t  msda  of  floar  MtWr 

ririad  Ibu  cnnnon  flaur. 
Tamnlnua,  TranilMi»(tani-a-lein,  tem'- 

a-leD4l),  ■.  [O.  n.  temuJinM.  trom  L  Untu- 

IntoikaUlODi  Inabriitlon^  dninkninsH. 
TWnnlBat  (tem'a-lsnl),  o.    IL.  UmuUMut. 
Sea  Tkmvlbhce]     lutoiluiMd i  finn  to 


nvbrfntl 


n,  I*F. 


ired  Willi  O.  8«I. 
1,  OoUl  iaiiun.  O.B.a  uluin.  ahun 
IC*  Mod.  O.  uhn):  the  ScandlDrnTliui 
•  twte  loel  tbe  n:  IceL  I(u,  Sw.  tio, 
K(llkaUu  tyol  liHfUy,  Ufr^,  Ac.); 

'— ■>— -oiiimlo  form*  in  UieoOier 

.OT.dtta,Bkr.dafaH;V. 

4*1.  Armat  dik.  Ir  dma.  QuL  deicA.  AU 
thee*  fnrnu  *n  Inovd  Mck  to  a  noniinaii 
iDdo-Ranipeu  torn  dakan,  dvakan.  elgnl- 
tflat  twice  are]  TwiCB  Rve;  nlna  tnd  one. 


IVa  li  on«n  nwd  iDdettnllclr  tor  nun;. 

Tm  (CvnX  n  1.  The  liecEnuI  nnmber»  or  the 
bDinbsof  twice  Ave;  a  flpin  or  eynibo] 
denoliiw  tea  uniU,  u  10  or  Z.— E.  A  pUjr- 
Idc  cutTwlth  ten  ipote. 

hut  vUlc*  ht  (boitfhl  la  ml  lh«  riBCIa  Avi, 
ThetoWnlitllflairn'dErwiitluSck.   SItai. 
—7k*  hoiuM.  tbe  ten  An^^en. 

Br  tliH>  m  tno.  HI  locdi.  hi  did  ncak  thm  id 
aalB  a>  (UHt  una  ii%nL  .S*at. 

— TVs  cemiRaniliiwiite.  Bee  COHluaiillulT. 

hHtHUtT  (ten-a-bll'l-tt).  n.  Tbe  >Ui(a  or 
on&lltj  «  heing  tennble;  teiubieDen. 

TtaallU  (teti'A-bl),  a.  [Fr.  (enaUe,  trom 
(>itir.I.Uua.  toholdl  1.  C>|KbleolbeLng 
held.  nulnUined.  or  defended  ■giinil  ui 
MMlUol,  or  acalnil  tUempta  to  like  11;  u. 


SI  G^Ableot  b*in(  retalnod  1  not  let  oat; 
Kt  mivcd;  kept  lecnt. 

ihn.   Tlieitata< 
iii'iliX~'in* 

Of  UK  KHt  Ud  lhl]  ' 

plajcr.  lo  that  be  i 
_«Tw  card  la  played  iiimiiiii  uhu. 

■«  [rom  Uiiad,  to  bald.)  1.  Holding  fait, 
sr  tndlnad  to  hold  (aat ;  iDcUned  (a  reULn 
wiMI  I*  In  piMMMJon:  wllb  i/  before  the 
thlna  held :  aa,  men  Eeiuutow  ij  their  Imt 
ilffati:  meo  an  oinall;  Itnadout  tg  their 
sptuloiu,  w  well  aa  of  Ihelr  property.  '  A 
reeolnte  Unaeiou*  adbereoce  to  well  cboaea 
pftDclplea.'     SinicA— £  BetantlTB:  ant  tA 


b*li«  unable:  tenabltlty. 


rdabrthBlaat 
it  trick  what- 


.  SApttoadhwe 

are  ae  ttnoftatu  aa  tar'  JVeuion,— i.  Nlg- 
(■rdlj:  eloae  -  dated  —  S.  Tongh;  haTln^ 
traat  inlM(l*«  lorca  among  tbe  partlr'-- 
■D  tkal  IhfT  iHlal  anyeBorl  to  pnU  or  t< 
tb«n  HanilcT:  M.  <n>i 


loulr  <tfr.ni'ihDa-in,  ade.  In  a  t«- 
■a  naniwr;  aa.  (a)  with  a  dl^KMitlon 
&  lait  what  la  powwd;  Armly;  de- 


T>BBi  liiiiiiiil  (te-Bi'ibna-rm)^  n.  T1 
MBU  Br  qaalttr  of  being  tenacloiu^  aa.  ( 
Om  qnallly  □(  liDldlDg  fatt:  unwl|]lngn< 
to  qBIt,  nelEn.  or  let  co:  as.  ■  man's  ten 
^HUMfi  uf^alightai 
nalltr  of  bodiea  wh 
(Ucfc  or  adban  to 


I  enable*  them  to 
m;  adbailnnfH; 
ilqnallljlD  bodlea  which 
•nxno  lurm  ni  nalit  a  aeren  itnln  wlth- 
aatntpturlncariplKUnE:  tenacity.  (rf)Ite- 
taBtJ  reBcea ;  aa,  the  taaSaittnm  of  cwinorr. 
iMMtty  (le-nai/l  U).  n.  (Pr.  ttmcUl,  L, 
aanjftfai.  from  (aitfo,  to  hold.]  L  The  qua- 
Vtr  of  bvlnc  tenadnna:  adheidTeDMa:  Uiat 


I  of  the  length  of  lU  Ht 


ikm;  at.  the  teniKVv  of  olli,  of  glue,  oi  tar, 

material  bodlea  by  wblch  tbdr  parta  realit 

the  meaaure  of  the  reiJilMce  of  bodlai  lo 
t«aTitig  or  cmahlng :  oppoaed  to  briUl^neft 
or  fn^Hy.  Tenacity  reaulta  from  the  a(- 
tracUon  of  cohealon  which  eiliU  between 
the  partlclei  of  bodiei,  and  the  itronger 
thit  attraction  1>  In  any  body  tba  greater  la 
the  lanacltT  or  the  body.  Tenacity  la  con- 
■equenlly  different  in  different  tnateriali, 

itate  of  tile  body  In  regard  to  temperature 

otTered  to  tearing  ii  called  afrfolule  lenoctfy, 
that  offered  to  cruahlng.nfrDoeliiw  tenarily. 

la  flbm  than  in 

metaii  the  proceaaee  of  forging  and  wire- 
drawing  Increaae  their  tenacity  In  tbe  longi- 

in  general,  greater  tenacity  than  thoie  which 
are  ilmple.    See  Couraion. 
Xeiiacaliun(te'nak'u-lnm),n.  [L..aholder, 
Imln  (OHO.  tobold.l  A  mimical  In (trumBot 
tor  leliinc  and  drawing  out  the  moutht  of 

may  b«  eeoiired  by  limienta  Forlhiipur- 
poie  it  haa  a  booked  extremity  with  a  fine 
Bbarp  point 


Taiull,  TbiuUI*  {te-nUn.  n.  [Fr.  (mailK, 
from  Unir,  L  taneo,  to  hold.]  In  fort,  an 
ontirork  or  rampart  ralud  In  the  main  ditch 
Immedialalyin  front  otthecurlain,  between 
two  batUona  In  tU  almpleat  form  It  con- 
aiala  of  two  facoa  forming  with  each  other 
a  re-entering  angle:  bnt  generally  It  coniltta 

anglet.  In  which  caH  It  li  called  a  double 

manent  or  Add  tortlAcallon.  which,  on  Uie 

Elan,  coailitaol  aiuci:eulon  of  llnct  lorm- 
ig  uilent  and  re-entering  anglei  alWr- 
nalely,  ii  eald  to  be  d  ttruiUU. 
Tenamon  (te-n»l'yonX  n.  (Fr.,  from  U- 
naUU.  See  TlNAIL.]  In /art  a  work  con- 
ttructed  OD  each  ilde  of  Uio  nvellni,  like 

of  the  facet  of  the  lenallfon  t>  In  the  dlrec- 


thli  kind,  however,  are  leldotn  adopted. 
TBnanoy  (len'an.it),  n.  [L.  ttnanlia.  S< 
TlNAKT]    In  lav,  M  a  holding  or  pone 


T  any  kind  of  tltle^  either  i 


called  hi  niatlon  to 


A)  A  defendant  in  a  'real  action.'    See  un- 
der Action.— The  term  la  umetlmee  oied 

ehiif.    See  CapITI.  —  ITenaM  in  Eomnun, 


holdior 


hattela  ■Ina. 


with  ai 


heir*  or  eiecutor*  See  JoraT-TENiiiT.  — 
Tenanf  h/  capv  of  amrl  ro((,  one  who  ii  ad- 
milted  tenant  ol  any  landi.  &e...  within  a 
manor.  —  TVnanf  fry  Hnirruy.      See  nnder 

/«  nmpb.  ivi  Fn  -S-M  Unant!^»v™o 
bolda  in  hli  own  aole  right,  anil  not  wllh 

baving  been  in  lawful  poateation  of  land, 

by  the  inlferance  of  the  rightful  owner.— 
■flna-nt  »v  1A<  wrje.  See  Venoi— Tinanl 
at  leitf,  one  in  poiaeiaion  of  landi  let  to  htm 


Qldatthewillaftheleuor.— t  Onewbci 
poaaeaalon  of  any  place ;  a  dweller;  an 
'    'The  happy  CeiianI  ol  your  ahada.' 


'a  lira  aa  a  taiuint ; 


TniBUtabla  (ten'ant-a-blx  a. 
leare  the  place  lananfoNf  to 


TenastalilaiiaM    (Ian'' 


Tuunted  (ten'ant-edi  a. 
In  An-,  tallied  or  let  into 
another  thing:  badog 
■omelhlng  let  in ;  ai,  a 
croM    iiiwiiiHf,    baling 


but  diiHngulihed  fn 
ol  Ita  InciaBnt..-!.  , 
note  Tarioui  righta  or 

right  of 


nh  of  England 

»  of  copyhold. 

'd  by  many 


mauiud  Improvementi  of  the  land  whlc 

The  lenn  la  apeclAcally  atvUed  to 

irlng  a  permanence  ol  tenure  In  the  lam 
icupant  witbout  liability  to  any  other  ii 
eaaa  of  rent  than  may  be  aanctloned  h 
le  general  Hntimenta  of  the  communiq 
'  entiUIng  a  tenant  of  a  larm  to  receli 

lan'  rent,  on  Ita  being  traniferred  lo  11 


[O.Fr.  UncKt.  Mod.  Fr. 


Tanoh  (tenahx 
CancAfl,  from  U  tawa,  a  wiicu-  > 
flah  bvlongliu  to  the  genua  ' 
Cyprinidie,  of  which  T.  vulfFoi 

In  thlaconnbVit  la  frequent  h 
fniinlOtoli^chet.  Thecolou 


a  giHoiah'Ollite  abOTe.  a  light  tint  predom- 
inating below.    It  It  very  aluggieh.  appa- 

Ing  on  retiue  vegetlAle  matter.     It  la  very 

in  damp  weeda  for  long  diatancea  nie  Reah 
It  Kmewhat  coatis  and  Jnilpid.  The  tench 
wai  anciently  luppoted  to  have  lome  heal- 

ihall  tell  yon  neit  for  I  hope  I  may  be  lo 
bold,  that  the  Unck  It  the  phyilclan  ol 
ABbaa,  (or  tbe  plka  etnecially:  and  that  tbe 
pike,  being  either  tick  or  hurt,  it  cured  by 
Ibe  touch  of  (he  CencA.     And  It  it  obaernd. 


o.k>e*i     t.r>~     LMl     h,  n.  km; 


h,  fAln;     w,  Hig;     wh.  inUg;     ih,  uura.— SmKzt. 
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his  physician,  but  forbears  to  devour  him, 
(hough  be  be  never  so  hungry.' 
Tend  (tend),  v.t.    [Contr.  from  attend.    See 
Attbkd.]    1.  To  accompany  as  an  assistant 
or  protector;  to  watch;  to  guard. 

And  flamior  roinbtera  to  watch  and  temt 
Their  earthly  charge.  MiUon, 

The  powers  that  ttnd  the  soul,  .  .  . 
And  saTC  it  even  in  extremes,  began 
To  rex  and  plague  her.  Tennystm. 

2.  To  loolc  after;  to  take  care  of;  as.  to  tend 
a  child.— S.  To  be  attentive  to;  to  attend  to; 
to  mind.  'Unsuck'd  of  lamb  or  Idd  that 
tend  their  play.*  MUton.—i.  To  wait  upon 
so  as  to  execute;  to  be  prepared  to  perform. 
'By  all  the  stars  that  tend  thy  bidding.' 
Keate.  [Poetical]— 6.  Naut.  to  watch,  as  a 
vessel  at  anchor,  at  the  turn  of  tides,  and 
cast  her  by  the  helm,  and  some  sail  if  neces- 
sary, so  as  to  keep  turns  out  of  her  cable. 

Tend  (tendX  v.i.  1.  To  attend;  to  wait,  as 
attendants  or  servants.  'The  riotous  knights 
that  tetui  upon  my  father.'    Shdk. 

O  1  that  wasted  time  to  tend  upon  her. 
To  compass  her  with  sweet  observances. 

TeMHjfS0n. 

2. t  To  be  in  waiting;  to  be  ready  for  ser- 
vice; to  attend. 

The  associates  tend,  and  ererything  is  bent 
For  England.  Shak. 

3.  To  attend  as  something  inseparable. 
Threefold  vengeance  Und  upon  your  steps.    Skak. 

4.  To  be  attentive;  to  listen.  '  Tend  to  the 
master's  whistle.'    Shak. 

Tend,  Tende  (tend),  v.t  in  old  Eng.  law, 
to  make  a  tender  of;  to  tender  or  offer. 

Tend  ( tend ).  o.  iL  [L.  tendo,  to  stretch  out, 
to  extend,  to  bena  one's  footsteps;  same 
root  as  Or.  teind,  Skr.  tan,  to  stretch.  See 
Thin,  Tender.)  l.  To  move  in  a  certain 
direction ;  to  be  directed. 
Love  I  his  affections  do  not  that  way  ttnd.    ShmJk, 

Here  Dardanus  was  bom.  and  hither  tendx. 

Dryden. 
The  clouds  above  roe  to  the  white  Alps  ttnd. 

Byron. 

2.  To  be  directed  to  any  end  or  purpose;  to 
have  influence  towards  producing  a  certain 
effect;  to  exert  activity  or  influence;  to  con- 
tribute. 

The  laws  of  our  religion  ttnd  to  the  universal  hap* 
piness  of  mankind.  Tiliotspn. 

3.  Naut.  to  swing  round  an  anchor,  as  a 
ship. 

Tendance  t  ten'dans ).  n.    [For  attendance.  ] 

1.  Attendance;  state  of  expectation.  Spen- 
eer.  —2.  Persons  attending.  *  His  lobbies  flU 
with  Undanee.'  Shak.—S.  Act  of  waiting; 
attendance.— 4.  The  act  of  tending  or  wait- 
ing on ;  attention ;  care.  [Rare  or  poetical 
in  all  its  senses.] 

Her  sweet  tendmntt  hovering  over  him, 
Fill'd  all  the  genial  courses  of  his  blood 
With  deeper  and  with  ever  deeper  love. 

Ttnnyson. 

Tendenoe  t  (ten'dens),  n.    Tendency. 

Tendency  (ten'den-si),  n.  [Fr.  tendance; 
L  tendent,  ppr.  of  tendo,  to  stretch.  See 
Tend,  to  move.]  The  character  of  tending 
towards  some  end;  direction  toward  any 
place,  object,  effect,  or  result ;  inclining  or 
contributing  influence;  inclination;  as,  read 
such  books  only  as  have  a  good  moral  ten- 
dency;  mild  language  has  a  tendency  to 
allay  irritation.  '  The  tendenciee  and  incli- 
nations of  body  and  spirit'    Wattt. 

The  ttndeney  of  such  pretences  was  to  make 
Father  and  Son  one  hypostasis  or  person,  and  was 
in  reality  to  deny  that  there  was  any  Son  at  all. 

tyattrland. 

Writings  of  this  kind,  if  conducted  with  candour, 
have  a  more  particular  ttndtn^  to  the  good  of  their 
country.  Addison. 

Tender  (ten'd^r),  n.  1.  One  that  tends;  one 
that  attends  or  takes  care  of;  a  nurse.— 

2.  Naut  a  small  vessel  employed  to  attend 
a  larger  one  for  supplying  her  with  provi- 
sions and  other  stores,  or  to  convey  intel- 
ligence and  the  like.— 8.  In  raiL  a  carriage 
attached  to  the  locomotive,  for  carrying  the 
fuel,  water,  dx.— 4 1  Regard;  kind  concern. 
'  Some  tender  of  my  life.     Shak. 

Tender  (ten'd^r).  v.t  [Fr.  tendre,  to  reach 
or  stretch  out.  from  L.  tendo,  tendere.  See 
Tend.]  l.  To  offer  in  words,  or  to  exhibit 
or  present  for  acceptance. 

All  conditions,  all  minds  ttndtr  down 
Their  service  to  Lord  Timon.  Shak. 

2.  To  offer  in  payment  or  satisfaction  of  a 
demand,  for  saving  a  penalty  or  forfeiture ; 
as,  to  tender  the  amount  of  rent  or  debt— 
&  t  To  show ;  to  present  to  view.  '  You'll 
tender  me  a  ifooL'  Shak. 
Tender  (ten'd^r).  n.  [See  the  above  verb.] 
1.  In  lavo,  an  offer  of  money  or  any  other  thing 


in  satisfaction  of  a  debt  or  liability.— STen- 
der  qf  amende,  an  offer  by  a  person  who  has 
been  guilty  of  any  wrong  or  breach  of  con- 
tract to  pay  a  sum  of  monev  by  way  of 
amends.  —Plea  of  tender,  a  plea  by  a  de- 
fendant that  he  has  been  always  ready 
to  satisfy  the  plaintiff's  claim,  and  now 
brings  the  sum  demanded  into  court. — 
LegtU  tender,  coin  or  paper  money  which, 
so  far  as  regards  the  nature  and  quality 
thereof,  a  creditor  may  be  compelled  to  ac- 
cept in  satisfaction  of  his  debt  In  Britain 
gold  coin  is  always  a  l^al  tender,  so  far  as 
a  debt  admits  of  being  paid  in  gold ;  silver 
coin  is  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  a  sum 
not  exceemng  forty  shiluiigs;  and  bronxe 
coin  is  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  a  sum 
not  exceeding  one  shilling.  In  England  Bank 
of  England  notes  are  a  l^d  tender  except  at 
the  bank  itself.— 2.  Any  offer  for  acceptance; 
as,  the  gentleman  made  mo  a  tender  of  his 
services.  'To  declare  the  calling  of  the 
Oentiles  by  a  free,  unlimited  tender  of  the 
gospel  to  alL'  5<m/A.— 3.  An  offer  in  writ- 
uig  made  by  one  party  to  another  to  execute 
some  specified  woric,  or  to  supply  certain 
specified  articles,  at  a  certain  sum  or  rate. 
4.  The  thing  offered. 

That  you  have  u'en  these  ttndtrs  for  true  pay. 
Which  are  not  sterling.  Shak. 

Tender  (ten'd6r),  a.  [Fr.  tendre,  from  L. 
tener,  tender,  m»m  same  root  as  tenuie, 
thin,  fine,  tendo,  to  stretch  (whence  S. 
tend),  teneo,  to  hold,  and  E.  thin.  (See 
Thin.)  The  d  is  inserted  as  in  render,  thtm- 
der.]  1.  Easily  impressed,  broken,  bruised, 
or  injured;  not  firm  or  hard;  delicate;  as, 
tender  plants;  tender  flesh;  tender  grapes. — 

2.  Very  sensible  to  impression  and  pain; 
easily  pained;  verv  susceptible  of  any  sen- 
sation. 'Your  soft  and  tender  breeding.' 
Shak. 

Our  bodies  are  not  naturally  more  ttndtr  than  onr 
faces.  Sir  R.  L'Estrangt. 

3.  Delicate;  effeminate;  not  hardy  or  able 
to  endure  hardship.  '  The  tender  and  deli- 
cate woman  ^ong  you.'    Dent  xxviii.  66. 

4.  Not  strong  from  maturity;  immature; 
weak;  feeble;  as,  a  person  of  tender  age. 

My  lord  knoweth  that  the  chfldren  are  Under. 

Gen.  kxxiii.  13. 

5.  Susceptible  of  the  softer  passions,  as 
love,  compassion,  kindness;  compassionate; 
pitiful :  easily  affected  by  the  distresses  of 
another  or  anxious  for  another's  good;  sym- 

Eathetic;  affectionate;  fond;  as,  a  tender 
eart    '  A  tnxder,  fatherly  regard.'  Bhak, 

All  are  men 
Condemned  alike  to  groan ; 
The  tender  for  another  s  pain. 
The  unfeeling  for  his  own.  Gray. 

0.  Exciting  kind  concern;  precious;  dear. 

I  love  Valentine; 
MThose  life's  as  ttndtr  to  me  as  my  aoul.     Shak. 

7.  Expressive  of  the  softer  passions;  adapted 
to  excite  feeling  or  sympathy;  pathetic;  as, 
tender  expressions;  tender  expostulations; 
a  tender  strain.  '  So  teivder  was  her  voice, 
so  fair  her  face.'    Tennyeon. 

The  tender  accent  of  a  woman's  cry 

Will  pass  unheard,  will  unregarded  die.     Prior. 

&  Using  language  or  having  a  style  charac- 
terized by  a  certain  softness  or  pathos.— 

9.  Careful  to  save  inviolate  or  not  to  injure: 
with  €if;  as,  be  tender  qf  your  neighbour's 
reputation. 

The  civil  authority  should  be  tender  ^  the  honour 
of  God  and  religion.  TiUetson. 

10.  Oentle;  mild;  unwilling  to  pain. 

You  that  are  thus  so  tender  o'er  his  follies 
WiU  never  do  him  good.  Shak. 

11.  Apt  to  give  pain  or  to  annoy  when  spoken 
of ;  as,  that  is  a  tender  subject. 

In  things  that  are  tendennd  unpleasing  break  the 
ice  by  some  whose  words  are  of  less  weight,  and  re- 
serve the  more  weighty  voice  to  come  in  as  by  chance. 

Bacon. 

12. t  Quick;  keen;  sharp. 

The  full-fed  hound  or  gorged  hawk. 
Unapt  for  tender  smell  or  speech  flight.      Shak. 

IS.  Delicate  as  to  health;  weakly.  [Scotch.] 
—Tender  is  used  in  the  formation  of  sundry 
self-explanatory  compounds;  as,  fender- 
looking,  fender-footed.  Ac.  — Stn.  Delicate, 
fragile,  effeminate,  soft,  weak,  immature, 
compassionate,  pitiful,  kind,  humane,  mer- 
ciful, susceptible,  careful,  gentle,  mild. 
Tendert  (ten'ddr).  17  e.  (From  tender,  the 
adjective.]  To  treat  or  regard  with  kind- 
ness; to  hold  dear;  to  regard;  to  have  a  care 
for ;  to  esteem.  '  Tender  yourself  more 
dearly.'  Shak.  '  Your  minion  whom  I  ten- 
der dearly.'    Shak.     'If  with  pure  heart's 


love  ...  I  tender  not  your  baautaom 
princely  daughter.'    Shak. 

Here's  a  third,  because  w«  iiudtr  your  tafety.  thaU 
watch  you.  B.  yomton. 

Tender-dying  (tenM^r-dl-ingX  a.  Dying  in 
early  youth. 

As  looks  the  mother  on  h^  lowly  babe 

When  death  doth  close  hiM  tendtr-dyinr  eyt%.  Skmk. 

Tender-hearted  (ten'd6r-httrt-ed>.  a. 

1.  Having  great  sensibility ;  susceptible  of 
impreuions  or  influence. 

MThen  Rehoboam  was  voung  and  tender-hearted, 

and  could  not  withstand  tnem.  3  Chr.  suL  7. 

2.  Very  susceptible  of  the  softer  passions  of 

love,  pity,  or  kindness. 

Aumerle.  thou  weep'st.  my  tender-hearted  cou^a. 

Shak. 

Tender-heartedly  (ten'd^r-hiirt-ed-lix  adv. 
In  a  tender-hearted  manner;  with  tender 
affection. 

Tender-heartedneu  (ten'd«r-hirt-ed-nesX 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  tender- 
hearted: a  tender  or  compassionate  disposi- 
tion; susceptibility  of  the  softer  passions. 

Temter-hefted  (ten'dtr-hef t-ed),  a.  Moved 
or  heaving  with  tenderness;  possessing  great 
tenderness.    See  Ukft. 

No.  Regan,  thou  shalt  never  have  ny  curse; 

Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  not  give 

Thee  o'er  to  harshness.  Shak. 

[This  is  the  only  known  example  of  tho 
word,] 

Tenderling  (ten'd^r-lingX  n.  l.  A  fondling; 
one  made  tender  by  too  much  kindness.— 
2.  One  of  the  first  horns  of  a  deer. 

Tender -loin  ( ten 'ddr- loin).  *t.  A  tender 
part  of  flesh  in  the  hind  quarter  of  beef  or 
pork;  the  psoas  muscle. 

Tenderly  (ten'd«r-liX  a<fv-  In  a  tender 
manner;  as.  (a)  with  tenderness;  mildly; 
gently ;  softly ;  in  a  manner  not  to  injure 
or  give  pain.  'Will  as  tenderly  be  led  by 
the  nose  as  asses  are.'  Shtik.  *  Bmtas  ten- 
derly reproves.'  Pope.  (6)  Kindly;  with 
pity  or  affection;  fondly.  '  That  so  tenderly 
and  entirely  loves  hlm.^  Shak.  (e)  With  a 
quick  sense  of  pain;  keenly. 


(This)  the  chancellor  took  very  heavily;  and  the 

idship  to  him,  mor 
der(y.  and  expostulated  it  with  the  king  with 


lord  Falkland,  out  of  his  frienc 


Clarendon. 


warmth. 

Tendemeu  (ten'd«r-nes).  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  beinff  tender  in  all  senses ;  as. 
(a)  the  state  of  being  easily  broken,  bruised, 
or  injured;  softness;  brittleness;  as,  the  fen- 
demeee  of  a  plant;  the  fendemees  of  flesh. 
(6)  The  state  of  being  easily  hurt ;  soreness; 
as,  the  tendemeet  of  flesh  when  bruised  or 
inflamed. 

Any  zealous  for  his  country  must  coooucrthat  irw- 
demess  and  delicacy  which  may  make  mm  afraid  of 
being  spoken  ill  of.  Adduom. 

(e)  Susceptibility  of  the  softer  passions;  mb- 
sibiUty. 
Well  we  know  your  tendemtts  of  heart.      Shak, 

(d)  Kfaid  attention;  anxiety  for  the  good  of 
another  or  to  save  him  from  pain,  (e)  Scrnpu- 
lousness;  caution;  extreme  care  or  concern 
not  to  give  or  to  commit  offence. 

My  conscience  first  received  a  iendemett. 
Scruple  and  prick  on  certain  speeches  utter'd 
By  the  bishop  of  Bayonne.  Shak 

if)  Cautious  care  to  preserve  or  not  to  injura. 

There  beiiy  implanted  in  every  man"^  nature  a  great 
tenderness  oireputation ;  to  be  careless  of  it  is  looked 
on  as  a  mark  oi^a  degenerous  mind.   Dr.  H.  More. 

(g)  Softness  of  expression ;  pathos.  *  The 
tendemeu  of  Otway.'    Shenetone, 

Tendlnooi  (ten'din-us),  a.  [FV.  tendine%uk 
See  TENDON.]  1.  Pertaintaig  to  a  tendoo; 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  tendons.  — 
2.  Full  of  tendons;  sinewy;  as,  nervous  and 
fendtnoiM  parts. 

Tendmentt  (tend'mentX  n.  Attendance; 
care.    Bp.  Hall. 

Tendo  (ten'ddX  n.  [See  Tinpov.]  A 
tendon.— Tendo  AehiUee,  the  large  tend<m 
which  connects  the  calf  of  the  leg  with  the 
heeL  It  was  so  named  because,  as  faUe 
reports,  Thetis,  the  mother  of  Achillea^ 
held  hkn  by  that  part  when  she  dipped 
him  in  the  river  Styx  to  render  him  invnl* 
nerahle.  and  so  the  only  part  abont  him 
which  was  vulnerable  was  his  heeL 

Tendon  (tenMonX  n.  (Fr.  tendon,  from  L 
fendo.  to  stretch.  SeeTlND.v.i.]  InofMta 
hard,  insensible  cord  or  bundle  of  flbree  by 
which  a  muscle  is  attached  to  a  bone  or 
other  part  which  it  serves  to  move.  Tbm 
name  tendone,  however,  is  generally  applied 
onlv  to  those  which  are  thick  and  rounded, 
and  which  serve  for  the  attachment  of  thm 
long  round  muscles,  those  which  are  broad 


Fate,  tkr,  fat,  fftll;       m6,  met,  hftr;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not,  mdve;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;      U,  8c  alwne;      f.  So.  fey. 
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and  flAi  being  coiu  monly  called  aponguro$e$. 
(See  Apom  id  bosib.  )  Tendone  are  white  and 
■hlninff  Uasuea,  compoeed  of  bandies  of  deli- 
cate librae  nnited  by  oellalar  tiaeue. 

VndOtome  (ten'd6-(dmX  n.  [L.  teiufo,  a  ten- 
don, and  Or.  t^mtUK  to  cut]  In  »ura.  a  aub- 
cntaneona  knffe.  baring  a  small  oblanoeo- 
late  blade  on  the  end  of  a  long  stem,  and 
need  for  severing  deep-seated  tendons  with- 
oat  making  a  large  incision  or  dissecting 
down  to  the  spot 

Tmdrmc  (ten'drak).  n.    See  TlNliBO. 

Tndrll  (WdrUX  n.  [0.  Ft.  UndriUon,  a 
tendrf U  a  little  gristle,  from  tendre^  tender. 
BeeTniDBB.]  In  ^ol.  a  niiform  spiral  shoot 
o(  a  plant  that  winds  ronnd  another  body 
for  the  porpose  of  support.  Tendrils  or  cirri 
are  only  foond  on  those  plants  which  are  too 
weak  in  the  stem  to  enable  them  to  grow 
erect;  they  twist  themselves  in  a  spiral  form 
around  other  plants  or  neighbouring  bodies, 
and  thus  the  plants  on  which  they  mw  are 
•aabled  to  elevate  themselves.  In  most 
eaaes  tendrils  are  prolongations  of  the  peti- 
oles; but  in  some  cases  they  are  altered  stip- 
ules, as  in  the  cucumber,  and  in  other  cases 
th«y  are  transformed  bnmohes  or  flower- 
■tallrs.  as  in  the  vine. 

Ml  tresses  weri 

wared, 

TMldlll  ( ten'dril ),  a.  ClaH>ing ;  climbing, 
•satendriL 

The  cariinir  growth 
O(«rmirithop%,  that  flaunt  upon  their  poles.  Djftr. 

Tndront  (ten'dron).  it.  A  tendril  'Young 
shoots  and  Utidnnu  of  the  briers  and  bram- 
Uea.'    HoUand. 

TndiT  (ten'driX  n.  Proposal  to  acceptance; 
a  tender     Htylin.    [Obsolete  and  rare.] 

Tendfloma  (tend'snm).  a.  Requiring  much 
attendance;  as,  a  ttndaotne  child.  [Provin- 
daL] 

Ttett  (tin).    See  Tekn,  n.  and  v.t 

Tmrtmi  (ten'd-brft),  n.  [L.,  darkness.]  In 
the  K  Cath.  Ck.  the  office  of  matins  and 
laoda  in  the  last  three  davs  of  Holy  Week, 
at  which  is  used  a  triangular  candlestick  on 
which  are  fifteen  candles,  one  of  which  is 
extlngnbhed  after  each  psalm 

Ttet1lClO(Met(te-n«a)ri-kdsXa.  ITLtenebri- 
MSMs.frovn  ten^frrce.darknesa]    Tenebroua 

TtaMbrlflO  ( ten-«-brif  ik ),  a.  [  L  tenebrm, 
darfcneM.  and  /aeio,  to  make.  ]  Producing 
darkness;  as.  a  philosopher  once  asserted 
that  night  succeeded  to  day  through  the 
Inflaence  of  Unebrifte  stars. 

The  chief  mystics  in  Gemiany.  it  would  appear, 
"         Fi« " 


the  traascendeatal  philosophers,  Kant.  Fichte. 
and  ScheUtetfl  With  these  is  the  chosen  seat  of 
■•rvtiusm.  these  are  Its  'ten«bri/fe  constellations' 
tn>m  whicJk  it  doth  '  ray  oat  darlcness'  over  the  e^rth. 

Cariylt. 

TttfUrlflcOliit  (ten-i-brifik-usX  a.  Causing 
darkneaa  'Authors  who  are  ttnehrificotu 
stara  of  the  first  magnitude. '    Addi$on. 

VMMhrlO  (te-ni'brl-o).  n.  rL ,  one  who  shuns 
tbe  light,  from  Unebrm,  darkneaa  ]  A  m- 
daa  «l  coleopterous  insect,  the  type  of  the 
family  TeneorionidsB.  The  larv»  of  one 
\{T  moUtor)  are  the  destructive meal- 
of  our  granaries,  flour  stores.  Ac 
The  perfect  insect  is  of  a  pitchv  or  dark 
rheetnut  colotir.  smooth,  about  ^  inch  long, 
withshovt  eleven-Jointed  an tenn»,  andstout 


l(te-nd1>ri-on''i-d6Xn.j9(.  [See 
TK9f  Bsaio.  1  A  family  of  coleopterous  insects 
balopgiug  to  the  section  Heteromera,  distin- 
sniabed  by  having  Uie  body  furnished  with 
wlQca  The  species  of  the  typical  geuus  Te- 
fMbrio  are  very  numerous;  they  frequent 
dark  and  obscure  situations,  as  the  lower 
of  houses,  cellars,  Ac,  whence  the 

t  (te-n£l>ri-usXa.  Samea87en«< 


and  stars  for  irillaiiis  only  made, 
jet  screen  them  with  tmebri^HS  light  f 

(ten'i-brdsX  a.    Dark;  gloomy; 


(ten-^-brosl-tiX  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  tenebrose;  darkness; 
^locmdacas;  tenebrousness;  gloom.  'Melan- 
cftioly  •     .  and  tenebnmty  at  spirits.'  Bur- 


(ten'8-bmsX  a.    [L.  Urubrotut, 

fjrvsfD  tenfbrm^  darkuesa  1    Dark ;  gloomy. 
iemebrotu  bougha  of  the  cypress.'  Long- 


( ten'd-bms-nea  X  n>    The 
of  being  tenebrous;  darkness;  gloom. 
,  (ten'd-mentX  n.  [O.  Fr.  tenement, 
IL  I*   ftnwmenlttjM,  from  L.  teneo,  to  hold.] 


1.  An  abode;  a  habitation;  a  dwelling;  a 
house.  'The  tenement  of  clay  (the  bodyX' 
Dryden. 

To  safe  Philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear. 

From  Heaven  discarded  to  the  iow-rooTd  house 

Of  Socrates ;  see  there  his  tentm*Ht.       MUt«H, 

Who  has  informed  us  that  a  rational  soul  can  in- 
habit no  tenement  unless  it  has  Just  such  a  sort  of 
frontispiece?  Locke. 

Z  An  apartment  or  apartments  in  a  building 
used  by  one  family;  sometimes,  an  apart- 
ment or  set  of  apartmenta  in  inferior  build- 
ings occupied  by  a  poor  family.— 8.  In  law, 
any  species  of  permanent  property  that  may 
be  held,  as  land,  houses,  rents,  commons,  an 
office,  an  advowson,  a  fhuichise,  a  right  of 
common,  a  peerage,  Ao.  These  are  called 
free  or  frank  tetiemente. 

The  thing  held  is  a  tenement,  and  the  possessor  of 
it  a  tenant,  and  the  manner  of  possession  is  called 
tennre.  Btadtst«ne. 

Tenemental  (ten-^-menf alX  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  tenement  or  to  tenements ;  pertaining 
to  what  may  be  held  by  tenants;  capable  ox 
being  held  by  tenanta 

Tenemental  lands  they  distributed  amon((  their 
tenants.  BiacAstone. 

Tenementary  (te-n6-menf a-riX  a.  Capable 
of  being  leased;  designed  for  tenancy;  held 
by  tenanta 

Ceorls  among  the  Saxons  were  of  two  sorts ;  one 
hired  the  lord's  tenemvitary  land  like  our  farmers. 

Sfetman. 

Tenement-house  (ten'g-ment-hous).  n.  A 
house  or  bloclc  of  building  divided  into 
dwellings  occupied  by  separate  familiea 

Tenendas  (t^nen'dasX  n.  [L.,  from  teneo, 
to  hold.]  In  Seote  (av,  that  clause  of  a 
charter  by  which  the  particuhur  tenure  is 
expressed.    Bell. 

Tenendum  (t$-nen'dum),  n.  [L. ,  something 
to  be  held.]  In  law,  that  clause  in  a  deed 
wherein  the  tenure  of  the  land  is  created 
and  limited.  Its  office  is  to  limit  and  ap- 
point the  tenure  of  the  land  which  is  held, 
and  how  and  of  whom  it  is  to  be  held. 

Tenentt  (teu'entX  n.    A  tenet 

We  shall  in  our  sermons  take  occasion  now  and 
then,  where  it  mav  be  pertinent,  to  discover  the 
weakness  of  the  puritan  principles  and  tenentt  to  the 
people.  S^.  Sanderson. 

TenerllTe  (ten-^r-if  X  n.  A  wine  brought 
from  Teneriffe,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
often  sold  as  Madeira,  which  it  resembles 
in  appearance,  being,  however,  a  little  more 
add  in  taate. 

TenerltTt  (td-ner'i-tiX  n.    Tenderness. 

Tenesnuo  (tS-nes'mikX  a.  In  med.  pertain- 
ing to  or  characterized  by  tenesmua 

TenesmOB  (tS-nes'musX  n.  [L.,  from  Or. 
teinestnot,  from  teino,  to  stretch,  to  strain.] 
In  med.  a  continual  inclination  to  void  the 
contents  of  the  bowels,  accompanied  by 
straining,  but  without  any  discharge.  It  is 
caused  by  an  irritation  of  the  bowels  or  ad- 
jacent parte,  and  is  a  common  symptom  in 
dysentery,  stricture  of  the  urethra,  dkc. 

Tenet  (ten'etX  n.  [L.  tenet,  he  holda]  Anv 
opinion,  principle,  dogma,  or  doctrine  which 
a  person  believes  or  maintains  as  true ;  as, 
the  tenets  of  the  Platouists,  Christiana.  Pro- 
testants, Catholics,  Ac. 

That  all  animals  of  the  land  are  in  their  kind  in  the 
sea.  althoufth  received  as  a  principle,  is  a  tenet  very 
questionable.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  religious  tenets  of  his  family  he  had  early  re- 
nounced with  contempt.  Macanlay. 

Tenfold  (ten'fdldX  a-  and  adv.  Ten  times 
greater  or  more.  '  ^re  kindled  into  tenfold 
rage.'    Milton. 

I  will  reward  thee  .  .  .  tef^/bU 

For  thy  good  valour.  SAaJk. 

Tenloid  (td'ni-oidX  a.    Same  as  Tcenioid. 

Tennanute  (ten'ant-ItX  n.  A  sub-species 
of  gray  copper  ore,  a  mineral  of  a  lead  col- 
our, or  iron  black,  massive  or  crystallized, 
found  in  (Tomwall.  England.  It  is  an  ar- 
senical sulphide  of  copper  and  iron,  and  so 
named  in  honour  of  Smithson  Tennant,  a 
celebrated  chemist 

Tenney  (ten'eX  n-  [Fr.  tonn/.  SeeTAWNT.] 
In  her.  a  colour,  being  a  Icind  of  chestnut  or 
orange-brown  colour.  It  is  seldom  used  in 
coat  armour.  In  011^.  it  is  expressed  by  dia- 
gonal lines,  drawn  from  the  sinister  chief 
point,  and  traversed  by  horizontal  ones. 
Called  also  Tawney.  Teany. 

Tennis  (ten'isX  n. .  (Said  to  be  from  Fr.  tenez, 
take  it  (from  tenir,  h.  tenere,  to  hold),  a 
word  which  the  French  use  when  the  ball  is 
struck.]  A  game  in  which  a  ball  is  driven 
continually  against  a  wall  in  a  specially 
constructed  court,  and  caused  to  rebound 
beyond  a  line  at  a  certain  distance  by  sev- 


eral persons  striking  it  alternately  with  a 
small  bat,  called  a  racket,  the  object  being 
to  keep  the  ball  in  motion  aa  long  aa  possible 
without  allowing  it  to  fall  to  the  ground. 
This  game  was  introduced  into  England  In 
the  thirteenth  century;  it  waa  very  popular 
with  the  nobility  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  continued  to  be  so  down  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  It  is  still  pla/ed  to  some  extent, 
but  modifications  of  the  game,  such  as 
racketa  and  lawn-tennis,  seem  now  to  be  in 
more  favour.  See  Raokbt,  Lawn-txnmis. 
Tennis  t  (teu'isX  v.t  To  drive,  aa  a  ball  hi 
playing  tennis. 

These  four  garrisons  issuing  forth  upon  the  enemy, 
will  so  drive  him  from  one  side  to  another,  and  tennis 
him  amongst  them,  that  he  shall  find  nowhere  safe 
to  keep  his  feet  in.  nor  hide  himself.  S/enter. 

Tennis-ball  (ten'is-b»lX  n.    The  ball  used 
in  the  game  of  tennis. 

TennlB-oourt  (ten'is-kdrt),  n.    An  oblong 

edifice  in  which  the  game  of  tennis  is  played 

Tenon  (ten'onX  n.    [Fr.  tenon,  from  tenir, 

L.    tenere,     to 
hold.]  The  pro- 
jecting end  of 
a  piece  of  wood 
or  other  mate- 
rial  fitted   for 
insertion    into 
a    correroond- 
ing    cavity   or 
mortise  in  an- 
other piece,  in 
order  to  form  a 
secure  Joint 
Tenon  (ten'onX  v.t.    L  To  fit  for  insertion 
into  a  mortise,  as  the  end  of  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber.—2.  To  Join  by  means  of  a  tenon. 
Tenon-anger  (ten'on-»-g6rX  n.    a  hollow 
auger  for  cutting  circular  tenons,  as  in  the 
movable  rollers  for  window-blinds,  Ac. 
Tenonlnfl^-Chlsel  (ten'oning-chiz-elX  n.    A 
double-blade  chisel  which  makes  two  cuts, 
leaving  a  middle  piece  which  forms  a  tenon. 
E.  H.  Knight 

Tenon-saw  (ten'on-snX  n.    A  small  saw, 
with  a  brass  or  steel  back«  used  for  cutting 


a  a.  Mortises.       bb.  Tenons. 


Tenon-saw. 

tenons:  often  corrupted  into  tenor-aato  and 
sometimes  into  tenant-»aw. 
Tenor  (ten'orX  n.  [  L.  tenor,  a  holding  on, 
hence,  course,  career,  tenor,  and  in  legal 
writers,  general  sense  or  meaning,  from 
teneo,  to  hold.]  1.  Continued  run  or  cur- 
rency; general  direction;  prevailing  course; 
mode  of  continuance. 

Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way.  Gn^. 

2.  Stamp;  character;  nature. 

This  success  would  look  like  chance,  if  it  were  not 
perpetual  and  always  of  the  same  tenor.    Dryden. 

8.  That  course  of  thought  which  holds  on  or 
runs  through  the  whole  of  a  discourse;  gen- 
eral course  or  drift  or  direction  of  thought; 
general  spirit  or  meaning;  purport;  sub- 
stance. 'A  close  attention  to  the  f«nor  of 
the  discourse.'    Locke. 

Portia.  Bid  me  tear  the  bond. 
Shyio<k.  When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenor. 

Skak. 
Does  not  the  whole  ilrN«r  of  the  divine  law  positively 
require  humility  and  meekness  to  all  ment 

B0.  sprat. 

4.  In  law,  a  transcript  or  copy.  It  implies 
that  a  correct  copy  is  set  out,  and  therefore 
the  instrument  must  Ije  set  out  correctly, 
even  idthough  the  pleader  need  not  have 
set  out  more  than  the  substance  or  purport 
of  the  instrument— 5.  In  mtmc.  (a)  the 
highest  of  the  adult  male  chest  voices,  the 
ordinary  compass  of  which  is  from  the  C  in 
the  second  space  of  the  bass  staff  to  A  in 
the  second  space  of  the  treble  staff;  in  rare 
cases  it  may  reach  a  note  or  two  higher :  so 
called  because  in  former  times  the  nolding 
on,  sustaining,  or  leading  melody  was  given 
to  this  voice.  (6)  The  third  of  the  four 
parts  in  which  concerted  or  harmonized 
music  is  usually  composed ;  the  part  above 
the  bass.  The  music  for  this  vocal  part  waa 
formerly,  and  sometimes  is  still  written  on 
a  staff  marked  with  the  tenor  clef,  but  in 
ordinary  displayed  or  full  score  music  it 
appears  on  the  staff  marked  with  the  treble 
or  O  clef,  and  is  sung  an  octave  lower ;  in 


6h,  8&  loeft;     g,  yo;     i,>ob;    fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  tiangx     ffB,  t^en;  th,  (Mn;     w,  nig;    wh,  loAig;     zh,  azure.— See  KXT. 


Co  Ihe  tenor;  idtpted  forilogliijaTpUTlDg 
the  tenor;  m.  a  Enur  voice;  i  tenor  latUa- 
ment;  ■  (»7uir  put— rtoor  t««.  the 
prlnelpHl  bell  In  ■  peiU  or  tet  of  [HI- . 
belli.-rniDrek!/,ttaeCcIe(,pUced  |H— 
on  Uio  loonli  [jne.  tor  U»  uu  of    H — 


Ice  of  k  llEht;  clett,  thin  qtulllj.        " 
lor-mw  (len'orw),  n.    Set  TmoN-siw. 


Tsnotomy  ([anol'o-mti,  «.     [Or.  (enijn,  i 
tendon,  and  tenl.  ■  cutting.]    In  mrg.  thi 

renioviil  ot  deviation!  oi  the  Jolnli  m  U 

!n'pen-nl),  a.     Vilned  at  oi 
ICC.  —  Tenftnny  naiL      Set 

I'plni).  n-    A  game  ilmllar  ti 
■■  plajned  with  an  addltiona 

(lan'paonil-tr),  n.    One  who 


&. 


Tbhtbc,  Tuirao  (ten'rek.  (an'rek),  n.  [Mr- 
Utb  Madnifucar  name.)  Ctnitta  enuila- 
Iiu.  an  anliual  allied  lo  the  hedgehog  inhab- 
iting Madagaicar.  It  1>  about  the  ilie  of 
the  fiuropean  hedgehog,  and  li  covered  wltli 


poioted 
King  In 


Uli 
rcan^: 
reptilM, 


oveTpuwerlnguuelt  of  muik  it  ia  a  favourite 
article  of  food  ollh  the  natliea  of  Madagai- 
car. Than  are  leveral  other  ipeclee  of 
tenrec  Inhabiting  Madggaicar,  aa  the  iplny 
teniec  or  laodrac  (C.  ipinoiui)  and  the 
banded  tenrec  (C.  madagrutartaiitl 
Tenw  (tana),  a.  |L.  tiniui.  pp.  of  Undo,  to 
-■—•"••     See  Tbsd,  to  raove.I    Stretchod 


.11  tight:  I 


neJ  to  ttltrnna;  rigid;  no 


e>abre. 


T«1M  (teni),ti.   [0  Fr  tent.  Hnd.  Fr.  (enot. 
from  L.  lenmu,  lime.     See  TSliraR.]    In 

rm.  one  of  the  loniu  which  a  verb  takei 
>tdcr  to  erpren  the  time  of  action  or  of 
that  which  la  aOlrmed.  In  Bngllah  thle  max 
be  eOeclsd  br  Internal  *oifel  change,  a*  In 
liiit;,  eano:  bjr  temlnatlonal  InOectlon.  at  In 
loH.  loHd;  or  b*  adding  anxltlary  wordi,  ae 
In  vill  ling,  will  lort.  The  primary  ilniple 
tenaea  are  three— thoee  vhldi  eipreea  time 


T«IMl7  (tenillX  a<fi.  In  a  Icuh  manner 
with  tenilon. 

TKUUIMI  (leni'nea).  n.  The  itate  of  belni 
tenw  or  itrelched  to  etlRncn:  illllDen 
oppoaed  to  tiuiuv;  ai,  the  Uuteneta  of  i 
■(ringorflbre;  (nujurualthe  ildn. 

TuuHUlltT  (Un-ei-bll'l-tlX  n.  The  aUla  o: 
quality  oIl)elng  tendlile  or  tenalle. 

File,  ntr,  tat.  1*11:       mi,  met,  h«ri       ] 


•  <ten'tl-bl),  d.    Capable  of  belna 


TMiall«(ten'in),  a.    V  Of  or  pertaining  to 
tenilon;  ai,  inxilc  atnngth.— a.  Capable  dI 

tended  in  Icngtli  or  breadth. 


TaniUtd  (ten'illd),  a.    Bendered  citable  ol 

tenalon;  made  tenalle.    ISar*.  1 
T«lllUt;(ten-all'l-tL).  n.     The  quaUtf  o 
being  tenalle. 


^ENTATITE 

earlleit  time*.  Among  the  more  hlghb' 
clvlUud  race*  they  hare  been  smidOTed 
chienr  a*  tamporatr  dwellinca  lot  eoMlen 
In  the  Seld,  tratellen  un  expedltlona.  tor 
the  accammodatlan.  refieahnnit.  Ac.  of 
lafge  bodiet  of  people  bronght  tofether  on 
Boma  ipeclal  oocaalona,  ai  at  htnae-racea, 
fain,  and  Uu  like,  ma  mlUtwjr  test  la 
made  of  eanva%  which  ii  inpported  by  one 
pole  or  more,  and  dlitended  by  meana  of 
cordi,  which  are  made  tut  to  pec*  difreD 
'-*-  the  (round.  Larse  tenta,  iDiA  aaan 
'•■*  ' '  -"-mr  titea.  are  known  by 


1  tor  outdoo 


being  tenalle. 
nuUd9Q(ten'ihDn).n.     [L. 

let  of  au-etchlng  or  Htrslnlng;  ai.  Uic 

Lcni of  the  mueclei.  'Voice  helngraiied 

lUtrneaa: 


)  An  apparatui 


)f  being  alrstcbed  or  atnlned 
.  the  elate  of  being   bent  or 
honli  glie'dille       ■  ■      -- 


1   the  more  acute   the  a 


r  appll- 


oUona  or  the  wiU. 


cted  out-of-doon.  In  which  clcr- 
gyiDBo  uieu  to  preach  when  UJe  people  were 
loo  numerou  to  be  accoDimodated  wlthlu- 
doora:  atiU  aometlmei  uied.  (Scotch.!  — 
■tuauaed  Id  aeld>photogia|ifay 
—  't  the  dark  room.  It  oin- 
,  tripod  lupporlJng  a  box 
with  a  coloured  Elaai  window  In  (rooL.  and 
Inrnlihed  with  drapery  at  the  back.  »  la 

Sht  to  the  Inlerlor.     It  l>  gencrmlty  fltttd 
th  «helv»  and  trayi  for  holding  nrloiu 

Tant,  Te&t-wlng  ( tent,  tent'win).  n.    [Sp 
tirttQ,  deep  color' — *  '— —  »   *-■ — <-■-  —  -* 

Tanl"' Wntx  ™ 


n  Oallcl. 


r  Malig 


4.  In  mtcK  elrain.  or  the  force  by  which  a 

part  of  any  ayitem  In  equilibrium  or  in  mo- 
tion. Thui.  whea  a  cord  lupporli  a  weight 
the  (annon  at  every  part  of  the  atrlng  1* 
equal  to  that  weight— &  In  ilict.  Intently; 
the  d«ree  to  which  a  body  la  eicited.aa  eill- 
matedby  the  electrometer.  ItmnitbedliUn- 
gulahed from eunnrfly,— din  pAynu.acon- 
itralned  condition  ol  the  pirtlclei  of  bodlei. 
arlil  na  from  the  action  of  iDtagODlillc  forcei. 

natural  itate ;  elutlc  force.  —The  fennon  V'  a 
fftu  li  the  degree  of  preainn  It  eierU  on  the 


Tout  (tent),  tt.  m  KHter:  L  (nXan,  to 
■"andle,  to  feel,  to  try,  freq.  ol  temCo.  ta 
ntch.]    1.  To  probe ;  to  aearch  aa  with  a 

To  keep  open,  ai  a  wound,  with  a  lent  or 

Tsnt  (lent),  n.     [See  TEKT,  Id  probe.J    In 

a  roll  ol  lint  or  linen  uaed  Co  dilate  an 

ling  In  the  fleifa.  or  to  prerent  the  heal- 

ir  fluid  la  di ■charged.    A  piece  of  ^longe 

ily  imbued  with  It.  la  called  aiv«v*~ 


Thna  a  gaa  1*  laid  to  Iihts  a  leiuion  of  ao 
many  poundi,  or  ol  lo  many  aunoapherei. 
TeillUUI-l>rldKa(ten'ihDn-brl)).n.  Abridge 
conitrncted  on  the  principle  of  the  bow, 
the  arch  aupporllng  the  track  or  platfonn 
by  mrana  of  teuilon-rod*.  and  the  airing 

Bridar-     K  H.  KnighL 

T«nil<ni«d  (ten'ahond),  a.  3nb]ected  to  ten- 
alon or  atretchlng;  eitendeil;  drawn  out; 
alralned.  'A  highly  tewoinditrlng-  Pnf. 
Tvndatl. 

Teniloii-nHl  (len'ihoo-rod).  n.  A  rod  In  a 
trua*  or  alructure  which  connecla  oppoilte 
part*  and  prevenla  them  apreadlnc  i — 

Twutt7  (tens'l-U),  n.     Slate  of  being  b 

Teaalva  (lem'lv),  a.     Giving  the  aenei 
ol   tenalon.  stlllneH.  or  contraction. 

Floyir. 


Teat  (tent),  I 


■i' 


iwedUylo,  [Old  Sngllih  and  Scotch.] 
Tent  (tent),  e.t.  To  obisrre;  to  remark:  t 
■--H;  to  regard,     [Scotch.] 


Wytiift.    (Old  EngllBh  . 


ding,  eihor 
nd^'olch] 


mn  compoied  by  one  of  the  conteitanta  or 
compelllora.    Spelled  alao  TVnion 
Tanaor  (trn'tor).  n.    [lYom  L  Uiide.  (en- 

extendi  or  Uretchei  the  part  to  which  It  la 

pani,  St 
Tsnaiml  (len'ahor).  n.    Tenilon. 

Tent  (tent), n.    (Fr.  frnrr.  LL  tenfo.a  teiit, 
lit  aomelhing  stretched  out  or  citended, 


:ploratlon  and  pKhenaloo.  Tbnt  the 
arma  of  the  polypa.  the  preheniUe  pn- 
«  of  the  elrripedi  and  annelid*.  Uie 
cephalic  feet  ol  the  cephalopoda,  the  bart* 
of  Bahea.  ate  termed  ttnlarlri—t  In  iaC  a 

the  glandular  haln  of  Dtneta.     Darmim. 
TantBcnlar  ( ten-tak'(l-1«r ).  a.     Of  or  per- 

lac]  a  or  tentaclee. 
Tautkculatad  (ten-tak^-Ut-ed),  a.  Hairlv 

TontuJDllfBnni*  (ten-lak'Ullf'tr-tuX   * 
Producing  or 
Tsnteonlite 

beautiful  arr. 

ihtiit.  (Ol 


innulat«d,  pointed 


portable  lodge  o 


T«nta«nlnm  (i 


a  LL.  renis, 
Tkkpt  )  Baled  oi 
Biperiment;  eiper 


Same  ai  TrMmtlt. 


M  king  Ui  Kurtft  and. 
i'ahon),  &     {L.'^uSlUiB 
Trial;  tempUtlco.  'TtM 
m.'    fip.  iialf. 
i-UvX  a.    (Fr.    (mlafi/. 
leiibUxn.    lo  try      S«« 


TStnATtVS 


THt*tlT*(tai'ta.Cii),n.     Adb«v;  trial; 

TntetiVBtr  (Un'U-l<T-II).adiF.  Inatcn- 
UUn  mviiicr:  bv  fmy  of  sipnimgat  or 
toial. 

Tnt-lMd  (tnfbsd).  n.     A  high  p«t  iMd- 

TtaUd  (tm'wl).  a.  CoTsred  or°(unil>hed 
wllhtunU     'TliaunlinlBcId.'    SMak. 

Ttatw  (Ud'Ut).  n.  [Prom  lent,  (o  Und.] 
«  Mtioa  in  a  tnuiutactorjf  who  trad*  or 

(o Uwl  Uwr raar IM Inpnipiir oorlilng ardgr: 

HIitrTitlnii  ol  ■  MFtniD  nnmbtr  ol  tha  hiad* 
aupLurvd  on  inch  mafhlaea. 
T«BMr((cn'Ur).n.(FroniL.renluJ,itNtclied, 
utTBtoh.     SoeTKUD, 

V  lo  Btrelch  oat  the 

!.  Along  the  croH- 


r«.l    1.  i 


pMce^  boUi  tha  upper  and 
can  be  Iliad  apart  (rom  eacn  duhf  ■»  ajif 
nqnlnd  dkuow.  ara  niunerDiu  ttarp 
booka,  allM  unfarAoofa,  on  which  thk  aaf- 
Tedieaol  tha  clalh  an  booked.— t  Adij' 
ins-TOOBi.— t.  A  tantai-hook.— On  At  tm- 
Im.  on  the  itretcb:  on  tha  net;  In  dla- 


nntched  bj  a  Unler. 


0  admit  ot  bsln 


that  MJatoUr  atnina,  rackr     -  - 
-DlaCcuIIIiawl 


lb  (MDIh),  a 


hlch  Itntched  hia  Sne 
[From  (*n.l    ^«  ordinal 


I.  That 


th  part -a  I 


toia.  fd>  a  temporary  aid  liaidng  oc 
•anal  propartT.  (ad  tnntod  lo  the  Mai  bi 
pnfltaiDaat :  fonnarlr  the  tenth  part  or  all 
{bemorablaabelangiiiEtotlieiublect  Miuy 
muUtt-  m  S-cUt.  the  tenth  part  ot  the  an- 
■salpradtalenrTUvlagintbeklaedaDi.for- 
BcHrpald  ealhepopa,Iiutbritatiitatrana- 
Nmd  to  Uu  crown,  and  afterwardi  made  a 

rrtof  Uiefuod  called  Queea  Adde'i  Bounty. 
In  Muie,  tha  octara  ul  (he  third;  an  li 


(■Bii))'  of  hrnienbptaroui  Imecla,  ol  which 
tbe  genoB  f enthmlo  1*  tbt  Ijpe.    BeeTm- 

TlillliiiiliK.liii  lliili'iim  II   [Or.  EmlArMOn, 


■  klBd  ef  wanp  or  flj,  perb^e  (he  •aw-flf. ) 
A  ■•■»»  irf  bjniMaaptarDiu  Iniecti,  popn- 
^r  knan  b;  the  name  ol  Hw.fll^  he- 

eh.  cAaiBi    Cb.  Sc  loaki    t.  0o:    ].»b: 


do.  Lii 
initltuUng 


tvlpoaltor,  which 
io/uio  pun>Dta  of  d^io- 


lerow-buih.  The  gcDOt  tanthie- 
It  regarded  In  modem  ayitemi  aa 

g  a  lamlly  named  Securifarn  bj 

Latrallle,    and   TenUiredlnldB   b;  Leach. 

flsteral  ipecin  an  found  In  (hla  country. 

In  the  lana  itata  (hey  lead  upon  the  leavat 

PmUa  (tan'lll.  a.     Attantlte;  caallous; 
.    [Scotch.) 


Uniiginfru*  humour.'    Swift 
lan£lMa(lant^et).a.  Inattentive;  b 


T«iit-ili«k«r  ( 

makea  tenia     H 
Ttstorliun  (tei 


it'mUi<«r),  n.     On*  who 


nm),  n.     [L.BIenLl 

be  dura  nuCar,  which 
■oparatet  tbe  cerebrum  from  the  cenbellam. 
Ieat<ny(tan'to-rl), n.  (L  l^iilwium.Btant.) 
Tha  lei  tile  fabric  ol  a  lent. 

Trab-«atall(tent'itlch),n.  Apacullarttltch 


■ln).n,  A  rich,  red,  8i 


thla.    (Hare.J 


faU-nia. 


. «0,  nft.    [L.  I^TiuJ.,  thin, 

tlendar.l    In  ^nifiL  a  term  applied  lo  tba 
three  lettera  of  the  Oreok  alphabet  ■.  ■,  i, 

Theie  termi  may  alu  be  applied  to  tba 
corresponding  letten  and  articulata  ate- 

T*nttlfoll<nii<uii'iiJ-r(ni-ui},o  |l.  wnuii. 

thin,  and  /Mam.  a  leaf.}    In  M.  having 


Twinlrortar  (len'ii-lroi"t*r),n.  A  member 

T«nulrortr»l(len'a-i-roi"tr»l).o.  Hleoder- 
beaked :  pertaining  to  the  family  of  blrdi 
called  Tennlroetrei. 

Tennlroitrsi  (ten'U-l-ro^'trti),  n.  pi.     [L. 


DlBowen.    The  chief  tamlllaa  are 

the  craepara  (CarthladBX  tha  honay^saten 
(Ueliphagidie).  tba  hamming  -  birdi  (Tn- 
chiUdB).  tha  inn-blrdi  (NectarlnUdv),  and 
the  hoopoea  (Upupida;). 
Tannll  (teD'a-li),  n.    One  ot  the  Tannea 

Tumlt;  (tB-nai-tl]k  n.     [L.  tmuUu,  from 


Indiamalsr;  eillltr:  Ihlnnna.  applied  tn  a 
broad  Bubatance,  and  alaudemeat.  appllod 
to  one  that  li  long;  aa,  the  tenbtfy  ot  paper 
„..-;_t:  tbetoiiiihiolt'-' "' ■ 


TKPSJtLOTB 


oipbere;  the  eenliifv  ot  th 


pllclty  or  plilnnaia;  aqualltyof  alyla 
<tan'a-uiX  a.     [L.  Inuii,  thin.] 


^Hiar*  (ten'fir),  n.  [Fr.  Unure,  LL.  tenuro, 
from  I.  Iinue,  tobcdd.]  l.Theaol,  manner. 
or  right  of  holding  property,  eapecldly  real 

main  princtplei,  tha  tenure  babjg  either 
/ndal  or  aUadial.  According  1«  the  latlar 
tenure,  the  whole  right  and  title  of  the 
land  reata  with  the  owner:  according  to  the 

bolda  iifroDiHBuperiar.and^li  la  tha  prin- 
ciple unlnraal  in  England.  According  to 
the  theorr  In  England  all  land  li  held  of  the 
crown,  either  mediately  or  immediately. 
Tha  ownerahlp  of  laud  la  therefore  neier 

' ■  ■  ■    ■    the  latgeat 


le  that  a  man  can  bai 
lulaowner;  heoweii 
l>  fee  (or  Bea  and 

ly  layman  la  held  of 


landLitliehandi 


able.     lUa  I 


abollihed.    I!)  Tenur 
<y  a  certain  and  deter 


mlute  aerv___.      _.._ 

bononmble,  or  vIllelD  and  bue.  (S)  ranure 
by  eopy  of  court  nU,  or  eopuhotd  tanurt. 
(t)  Tenure  in  ancient  damiin.  Thenwai 
alio  (enure  {n/ranliilTiio^;na,  or  free  aim*. 
The  tenure  In  free  and  common  locaga  hai 
abaarbed  mott  of  tbe  otben.  (Bea  TnrnT, 

COPIHOLD,  SOCAQI.  VlLLIMBQI.)      In  Soola 

Uw  the  equlralant  technical  term  la  KoUing- 
3.  The  conilderation,  coDdltJon.  or  Hnica 

auperior  for  the  uieof  hl>  land— S  Manner 
of  holding  In  genera] ;  the  terma  or  condl- 
tloni  upon  which  aaylhing  la  held  or  u- 

hold  their  rigbta  by  a  precarloua  (enura. 


Tsnnto (tA-nO'tfi).  0.    [it, held]    I 


<U'D-pan),  n     [Ut.  place  ofOod.) 

npol  (t«'pa1).  n.    [Formed  by  traaapo 
from  ptial,  moat  probably  uii'^""" 
enceof  itpal.j    In  bet.  (a)  a 
forjieUJ.  (ft)The  piecBBofaperiaoth.  b 


log  tepid,  or  moderately  warm. 
Tspaiy  (tep'6-fl),  o.(.  prat,  *  pp.  Itftjiti; 
ppr.  lep^^o^.     [L.  UvtfaciB—itpeo,  to  ba 
tepid,  and/neto,  to  mdie.]    To  make  tepid 

T«i>«^  (top'*-IlX  ai     To  become  niod«c> 

t«p«)Ihrt«  '<U-pt'h«-ia"U),  A     A  Centnl 


r,  idgj     wb,  wUg;     >h.  anire.  — See  Kn. 


TSPHKAKAHCT 


Tapliiuiuuu7  (t*l'r 

AiiguiT  dsiwnding  on  tbe  lutpMUoB  o 
ubn  of  ■  ikcrlflce 
ToplmAM  (ttCrft-ll).  r 
gnyi    A  lilicats  n[  D 

Ur  In  ttae  L'Dlted  SUt« 
Tsphromuicy  (wrrt-mui-il),  ».    Suas  a 


TanllMlt  (U-nCm-ii).  a 


Lh  muiln  tad  Bnan- 


a,  (l«f-ra-m»n'U-»).  n.    Sung 

T«plmiil»(letrf'il-i).ii  [Or.  t^nv.uh- 
ttrnr.  from  the  colour  or  uhm  dI  Uis  ipodn  ] 
A  geniuuf  plutibeloDgliig  totb«  pipiUon- 
ueani  dlrlilon  of  the  LggamliuMB.  It  con- 
(liM  of  (lirulM,  undenhrubi,  or  herbi  lot- 
land  ma  STeiy  quarter  0(  the  globe,  mDd 
moUtbuadnnttnwumreglniu.  T.apMinta. 
iir  EinrTitlui  Indlia.  Iia  oaUreat  Smt  tni 
NubUi.tuid>le]da*tlDabluadye.  lU^aaTH 
an  oftun  mUad  with  Alaunitiliin  Hana.  T. 


, .  ___.telloiu;  prodlgi- 

:redlbla.     ■Trratiiat  itoiiaa'     ITaJ- 

TatKtOgmr  (ter-a-lot'e-nl),  n.     [Or.  ttrat, 

'— "--  a  woudar,  and  0fnnaa.  to  product-] 

.  the  formatlDD  ol  nioDitan. 

T«nt0Uta  (Im-a-W-illi^n.^  jGr,  f™, jm 


1e  plant  ilTordi  a  nar- 

ana  It  coniidered 
Tulfuge.  r.«mor- 

rM?^uted°o'rpolHinlng<lih.  T.UncIoria. 
the  Cerinn  tnillgo.  ylaldi  a  blue  coIoDrinf 
matter,  which  li  uied  In  Ceylon  for  the  tame 

liilier'a  Tepbroali.la  found  Tn  the  Kaat  lu- 
dtea.  II  contalne  tbs  narcotic  principle  ol 
tba  geoui.  and  ii  used  ror  polionlng  flih.  T. 

• -"------'■  •-    ■■--  — ■■  -„  ("or  iho  lams 


pujpoiea 
■ApMCta 


tap'ld),o 


[L.  Upidui. 


(tep-l-da'rl-nm}.  n.     (L.  Ir 


TBpor  (M'por),  ti.    [L]    Gentle  heat;  mode- 

April.-    ArbtMiM. 
THnBiqutM  (te-kedilt).  n.    [From  a  place 
InHciku-l  A  iiatlvaciTitallliod  carbonate 

Ueilco.'and  1>  uaed  In  Uu  unelUna  of  lilrer- 

Tanph(tcr'af).  n.  pi.  Taraphlm  (ter'if-liDk 
iome  with  Sirapit  ]    A  Hoiiiohold  deilj  or 


[Or.  I 


kind  of  clajr  or  Ane-gralnad  alUcate  of  alu- 
mina from  the  caal-tonnatlon  of  PUnlU  in 
Suonr,  fortnarl;  uppOMd  to  pmaeaa  raln- 
eUlB  medical  properuaa,  whence  It  had  Ite 
ancient  name  of  TerTttmifQcttliitaSaianiiw. 
Called  alu  IMomam.  SometlmM  errona- 
ouily  ipelled  (tmi(slit>,  at  If  fram  Urro, 

^toUwlcH  (tert-ta-lorii  al).  a.    Of  or 

pertaining  to  toratolow- 
nurstOlOgin  (tar.a.tJ'o.Jlit),  n,    [8ee  Te«- 

JTOLOOV^    1.  One  glien  to  tcratologj;  one 


logical  Kleuce  wh 


rnlhei 


type  DcciuTlug  in  the  regetablc  ..  . 
lbJ  kingdom*. 
TeT»tOf»OTO«(tei'a-tAn''iui), n.  (Or.teroi, 
umliu,  a  wonder,  and  iBurcii.  a  Uiard.l 
Lil.  wondCTlnl  Utard.  A  remarkable  Itiard 
from  the  Kaupar  lanaiCone  of  Btuttgart. 


law,  a  raal  right  whereby  a  widow,  who  haa 
not  acceptad  any  special  proiiiioo.  la  en- 
titled to  n  liferent  of  one-third  of  the  berl- 
uae  in  which  her  buiband  died  intetl.  pro- 
vided thamarritiKe  baa  endured  for  «  year 
and  a  day,  or  bni  produced  a  living  child. 


'  '^'i"''^  *' 


„..  dHy  (the  third  hour)  fur  wblch  it  !■  Hied. 
TsroaKt^fHl).)!,  ISeaTIIRCSL.)  Tbe  male 

grille  falcon  (Fnfco  ptrforinutX 
Amleti  (tin'let).  B.  jDlm.  of  temt  I  The 

male  hawk:  the  male  eagle,     Chatuxr. 
TwoeUenal  (trr'tel-len),  rL     A  email  male 


T«re»-in»Jor(t4n^m*-Jftr),  n  Jn  card-plaf- 
ing.  a  Kquence  of  tbe  three  beat  carda  in 
certain  gam« 

Twcentoniry  (t«r.aan;ten-a.riy  a.    |L  Ur, 

dred  jears:  Including  or  relating  to  the  In- 
■rrraloftb       -       ■-   ■ 


tlTii  in  com 
IT.  or  the  Uke. 


Tnatttta  (ter'e-bat),  «.     In  chem.  a  com- 

^vtMlla|ter-6-bena>.n.  (Dim' of  I.  (an- 
tra, a  pecforatliig  inttmment.]    1.  In  aura. 

of  the  order  Tublcolni,  Inhaliltlnu  a  tube  of 
L  foot  In  length,  cDinpoaed  of  aand  and  fnig- 
menia  of  ibell  cemented  together  by  a  glu- 
llooiis  HcrcUon.  When  alarmed  the  ani- 
mal takea  refuse  in  the  further  eilremilj  of 
tbe  tube.     See  TUBICOL-B. 

Tereben*  {ter'S-b*n).  n  ( 
turpentine.]  The  ll<iuid  pr 
after  tbe  purlllcatloa  of  oil  o 
aulphurlc  acid. 

T«reMc(le  relink),  a.    01.  pertaining  to.  or 

ciu^J,  a  dlbaalc  add. '     -     -  "- 


»  the  glUa. 


tube,  tub,  ball:     all,  pound: 


U.  fraaklncenteand  Burgondjr 


TarBblUtllill*  (tef  i-blP-thl-'naX  1-    An  old 

TenUnthliUita  (terVblntbi-ntt).  a.  Tin- 
'  'nlhlne:  Impregnated  with  the  qualltJei  of 

TKratdstbinAte  (ler-e-blntb'l-nAt).  n.    In 
'  a  preparation  of  the  turpentlneolAn. 


nt«blItUllIia  (ter-«-blnth1nX  a.     [L.  Im- 

'  ;nlAmiu.   Bee  TlRIBIHTH,]   Fertalnlaglo 

iipenllne;  conalitlng  ot  torpentlne,  or  pur- 

dilng  of  Ita  qualltiea 

Tsnbni  (ter'6-bra).  o,    [L  ,  a  borlBf  loilrB- 

'  >m  Um,  la  pierce.]    I.  The  borer  in 

eitramityof  female  hymenoplarwu 

[UleiectlunTercbrniilla.lntortleh 

_uct  openi.      Oeo  ISKKBRAIITIA- — 

inua  of  tnrreted,  luhnlated  '"■'^nt 


TerabTMittft   .. 


wlL 


iDQptcrout  Inaecta.  of 
which  the  temalea  are  provided  wllfa  ■■ 
InurunientattheeitremitioltfaeabdomaB 

anlmala  or  in  planla,  for  the  depoaltlon  ot 
their  egu  It  Includea  the  gcnni  3U«i. 
which  Infettaplne-treflB;  Cephas  perf era  tine 

TOTbr»te(ter'6-brit),».i.  prtt  Appltrt- 
braltd;  ppr.  terebrattnff.    [L.  ferfEn^,  Un- 


TantrnteUm.  (ter't-h 
of  tertbrattila  {whlc 


Ke>]     A  nnna  of 
tiamUIlng  Terebnt- 


■S-K 


lie 


..  n.  lA  dim. 
atut.  pp.  of  Urtbrv,  Ut  bon; 
le  perfcntiini  of  Uta  beak.) 


ored  to  Iwki.  abella.  Ac. 
inia  DI  ma  laivet  la  perforated  lo  panalt 

ofwhicbtle  animal  attachea  Itarif  lotwki. 
ahellB,  Ac.  There  are  few  recent  niccka. 
but  the  fooil  onea  are  nametooa.  and  are 
found  ni«t  abundantly  In  the  tec«DdUTlod 

Tgr6l>ntnll<lB(ter'«-bra-tfl1i-(l«).ii.BlL  k 
family  ot  deen-iaa  hiTnlveibelDngina  lo  th* 
group  Arlkulala,  of  the  claaa  Bra^opodk. 

Terkbritula. 
TWAbntUlUonn  (ler't-bra-tO"ll-fonn),  A. 
Shaped  Ilka  the  rhell  ut  TerebratuU. 


nellil.ra 


nollo* 


The  T  fianlu  or  ahlp-worm.  la  ulebtatad 
•luna  to  ibipa  and  lubmerged  wind,  by  pcr- 

(haped,gn)rlah-whli<anlmal.atHati  luotla 


The  two  valvea  or  bJret  ot'd 


AiB  tra  nun  BDd  ilobulu  In  ihap*.  Tbe 
•lK*n  ud  bodj  mn  nulnly  conUlotd  wlthia 
Um  nlTH.    Id  aetrtaat  loto  tht  wood 


(Um  thell  li  thg  bodng  lutrniiH 
OTldiu]  ti  cuvfol  to  uTold  Uia  1 
bf  III  nelfihboQr.  ud  oftBIt  a  ve 
UOD*  Of  wind  li  lefl  betiTHti  I 

■hlcban  Urud  vllh ■  eilcueo ,„_. 

tton.  Miurpluuuvtrtad  laproUcI  italp*. 
p4(n.Ac.,rranUilidHtnicllveuiim«l.iuc)i 
■•  csppar  •baUilnt.  tmlini  with  cnoKh 
or  cormln  Mblliut*.  or  diirliig  ■  aombci 
fli  Acirt  bnMd-hwtdHl  uUa  Into  Um  UmtMr, 
UHTDitrrDdi  whicb  ■praidi  udpnTcnU  tlii 
altultmnaMIUiu.  It  la  Mid  lo  hara  been 
nl^luUir  imponnf  tram  Iroplcal  ctinutu; 
bntit  hHDn«b«DoiiiauliiluiblUDtofiiuii< 
onlrji.— T.jijartim, 


Tttw  (M-rti).  a.  [t-I  Bound;  cTllndrieal; 
Is  a«(  ippllsd  to  loniB  muKlu  uid  lln- 
■BU  DO  KoiDat  of  their  thupe,  u  f>>« 

J*ly.  I*™  "nlao'.  ll«-m.nlun,  Im,.  Ac. 

nrnl  (Icr'etX  a.  Round:  rounded  off- 
tentc    -Roond  and  lent  llkasiloba.'  Pi- 

hnto  (Ic-rtt^.a.  (L  teru,  tnvtu,  roandtd 
itf-pmpFrlr.  rubbed  nd-from  li;ro.lo  nib.) 
CfUndriixI  and  nniioth;  Ions  and  round; 

1^ltOB«Mt«-r«'tna),  a.  Tsrete.  ■Tmloui 
tr  Inn  nnnd  lBat»a.-    Sir  T.  Bnme. 

Tfttal  (Ufg^).  a.  IL  teryum.  Ihs  back.] 
In  aaa*  vnalnlng  to  tha  back;  doratl. 

TRBattttftantj.a.  (From  I.  t>r^m,the 
bacL]  In  A#r.  atiowlE^  the  back  paK;  aa, 
■a  ewle  UrganI  diipTand.  an  ngle  dla- 
ptajBlahuwrag  the  back.     Called  aXio  Ter- 

^itt  and  AKumnf. 

THfunUul.  TarcnnluM  (Ur-]ani'In-al. 
»«-]nn'ln-*l',  a,  (See  TraoEMIBOug.! 
Thilee  double;  ipeclBcatlr.  In  bol  applied 
to  a  leaf  haWng  a  forkad  psUole  which  la 
•■bdlTldKL 

hisonlnoiu  (Mr-leni'Jn-na),a.  [L.  teratm- 
imtm-lMT.  thrlu.  and  ^iniiiui.  toln-boni 
*wibla|    ThHca  doable;  three-paind;  ler- 

fw^iiat  (Mr'jl-aal).  a.     Same  »•  Teroanl. 

TtaUmmfUr-Jirtr-naka.  (L  Kiyum, 
the  lAck,  and  Jtro,  to  bear.]  CariTliiA  or 
bearlnc  apon  the  back  — TfrmftnraipJaiUi, 
scbaabwrUtBlrteedaun  Uie  back  of  their 
leana.  •*  fema     Called  alao  Dortiftrmt. 

nqmnta  (tir-H-Tir-iit).  n.t  p«t  4  pp. 


<e  lUrt—MT^ni.  the  back,  and  c 
of  ■rrto.   to  lum.]    To  atalK; 


».  Intern 


tastvanUlon  (Wr'JI-iAr-ii'ihon).  n 
l-n*ac:tafter(lnraatlng;aahlfUn(;ihirt; 
aaMwfBfe;  eradon. 

■  TlH  act  of  cbanslnt  or  of  InmlDg  one'i 
kw*  spoi  oae'an^nlona:  thg  act  ol  tum- 
a||  acalnat  a  caua   (onnerlj  advocated; 

•eklOH  ofCDDdDCt 


^lU^  ( Ui'gnBi ).  n.    [L.thabaok.)    In 
OMtacM.  Um  owai  nppar  pUle  of  sacli 


«b.  Bo.  loak;      g.  fo;      ],  job; 


j"l^; 


iindar]';  the  eitramltr 


t.  The  time  lor  which  anjthlni  laMa ;  any 
limited  time;  a  time  or  period  Died  In  aoEDS 
war;  u,  the  Un»  of  five  jeara;  the  term  of 
lite.  '  Doom'd  for  a  oiruin  tens  to  walk 
the  night.'    SuA. 

S  In  nnlrenltlea  and  csUegeh  Ihe  period 
during  which  InatrucUon  la  regularly  glren 
to  itudenta.  At  Cambridge  there  are  three 
tenni  In  the  unlTcnlty  year,  vii.  Mlchael- 
maaor  October  term.  Lent  or  January  term 
andKaiterorniidaummer  terrn.   AtOiford 

wbl'ch  a  law  court  i>  held  or  <•  opin  for'the 
^'  o/fauaei.   In  Bngland  the  law  terma 

liiiy;  Trinltj 


e 


le  iSd  Uar 
.Mlchaeln--- 

td  ending 


jimer.Mlcl^lmV.u™: 


the  year 
M of  the 

jaaicamre  Act,  una,  [He  diililon  o(  the 
legal  year  Into  termi  waa  abollahed  ao  f  ar  *a 
relatea  to  the  admlnlitratloa  of  JuMlce;  and 
by  the  act  187B  the  lormi  are  to  be  luper- 
■eded  tor  Uiia  purpuaa  by  the  'alttlngi^of 
the  Court  ol  Appeal  and  the  'aittlnet'  In 
London  and  Mfddleiei  of  the  High  Court 

In  laud  to  be  enjoyed  for  a  Hied  period,  or 
the  period  lUelft  called  more  fully  (<n»  ^ 
traan,  term/or  iitnri.  In  &»(i  Idu,  term  la 
a«rlaliitlni»nied  by  anthorlly  of  a  court, 

ila  avamient.  —  S.  A  day  on 
lutareaC  la  payable.  In  Kng- 
— .«  .-u  ...»and  there  are  tour  daya  in 
the  year  which  are  called  terma,  or  more 
commonly  quarter-daya,  and  which  are  ap- 
^Inted  tor  the  lettllng  of  renCa,  ria.  Lady 


Michael  m»a  Day.'aeptoi 
December  t&   The  terma  in  ocoiiano  i 
apondlng  to  thtae  are  Candlemai,  I'eb: 
X;  Whltannday.  Uay  15;  Lanimaa,  Augi 


Chriatmaa. 

■  ind  OOTTO- 

I'ebmary 
Scotland 


period  of  yean.  The  legal  (enni  Id  Scot- 
land for  the  payment  of  rent  or  Intereat  are 
Whitaunday.  16th   Uay.  and    Uartioinaa, 

apondln*  daye  Old  Style)  are  what  an  moat 
commonly  known  aa  termi,-T.  A  word  by 
which  aomething  fl>ed  and  definite  li  ei- 
preiied;  a  word  having  a  deanita  and  .po- 
oiflc  meaning,  and  naming  or  chatacteiliing 
auma  oennti    thln^    art    n,iBlfr*    jb^  ■  „oJ^ 


larly.  a 


quality,  i 


■  phlloaophlcal  Ur^:  Urmi  of  abuai 
a  pi  In  a  general  way,  wordi;  Langnage. 


10.  Ti.  Eelatlve  pniitloi 
aa,  to  be  on  bad  urmt  i 


11.  pi  nuie;  Bltuatlon;  clrcunutanc 


—  that  la,  all  that  « 


•ena*  of  point,  particular  feature.  pecuUar- 
ily;  aa,  -All  tor™  ol  pity.'— li.  In  Ime. 
the  eipreaaloD  In  language  at  the  notion 
obtained  In  an  act  of  apprehenalou.  Tenna 
an  dlTlded  Into  liinple,  lin^Iar,  untnr- 
ant. tDmntsn,  untEvcoI,  eqtiitoeal.annliiiniat, 
abUraet.  amcreU,  Ac.  A  ayllogiani  cuD- 
aiita  ol  three  termi,  the  major,  the  minor. 
and  the  middle.  Ilie  predicate  of  Che  con- 
oluaton  la  called  the  major  t«rni.  I«cauae  It 
la  the  moet  general,  and  the  aubjevt  at  the 

It  la  leaa  general.  Theia  are  called  the  ti- 
tremea^  and  the  third  term,  IntnHlncetl  aa 
a  common  maaanre  between  them,  i*  called 
the  main  or  middle  term.—  U.  In  orcA,  a 
pedcital  widening  towarda  the  top,  where 
It  mergea  hito  a  buat;  a  terminal  Agure. 
See  TulhtncI.— It.  In  gtam.  the  cilreme  of 
any  magnitude,  or  that  whkb    llniila  or 


arepohita: 

Uma'-^Jf 

Ihealgnaof 

Ing  ol  lonr  terma.  -  Tm«.  q/  a  fiaciUrn,  the 

theaeveral 

iSi«2Ss?.'.ra:3rE 

^f  a  ratio. 

tWTn(l4rm 

B.t     Toname;  locall:lode- 

igF(l4t'ma-gan-atVii.  (From  lir. 
....  The  aUta  or  quality  of  being  ter- 
magant; turbulence;  tnniultuouaneaa^  aa.1 
violent  ttniuinaiiCD  of  temper. 
TBrmamnt  (l*r'nia-gant),  ti.  |0.  Ft,  Tar- 
WBonf  IL  Tcrvagantt.  TritoganU;  pto- 
bably  a  name  ot  Eaatern  origin  brought 
over  by  the  Crttaadera.]  1.  The  name  of  a 
fabled  delti  of  tbe  Mohammedani  men- 
tioned by  old  writen,  and  Introduced  Into 

he  Bgnred  >a  a  moat  vloleot  and  turbD- 
lent  peraonan.  'And  oflentliiiee  by  Tir- 
mapanCand  Hahound  (wore.'    5peiiaer. 

S-f  A  turbulent,  brawling  peraon,  male  or 

Nent.  ihia  Pharaoh'  Bafa.  ^S^A 'bolator 
ooa.  brawling,  turbulent  woman  -,  a  ahrew; 
_.^Sh/3i™«  hta  piHwIg  <nu>  the  lire.  Wril.  ulri  lit. 
,t  (Mr'ma-gant),  o.     (gee  the 


betag  formerly  the  great  tl 
London  not  only  lor  bualne 


-m.),™.   Th. 


r.  BmTIBM.1  1.  B(Ii 
■17  or  termination;  nlstlo, 
Uia  «nd  or  axtmnltgi:  ^lecinciiljr, 
■io«lDK*(th*aDdafabranch()rilau>,  lci- 
mlnitinii:  u,  ■  terminal  paduncla.  (lower,  or 
■pUu.  —Ttrminat  tl^irma.  a  itlinu  placed  at 
the  end  of  theatyle.— 1.  InlorH.  CODttltuMd 
by  or  relating  to  a  ttrm.— Iwrninol  figurt. 
Sea  TlRHIHUB.  S.  — Tirmmal  vtbieilt.  In  the 
theoiT  et  projntllct.  lb«  createat  celoclt)' 
which  a  biHly  can  acquire  hy  falllns  freely 
through  the  air,  the  llmll  being  arrlied  al 
when  the  [ncreua  of  the  alniDspherlc  re- 
■liUnce  becomei  equal  lo  [he  IncreaH  ol 
the  force  d(  gnriljr.—Tirmiaal  vahit  and 

complrle  value  or  lorm  giren  to  an  eiproi- 

Tannln&I  (t«r'niin-al),  n.  That  which  ter- 
mlnatea;  theeftrenlty;  the  end;  aapeclallr. 
lD<leet  the  clamplng-Knirst  each  and  ofa 
TOlUlc  battery,  uaed  for  connecting  it  with 
the  wirea  which  complete  the  ctrcult. 

TennllwUft  <ttr-ml -ut'lla).  n.     1.  pi.  in 

'•—    -«(0,  fMtlTB?-  -'-'.—.' "-  •- 

crowded'iimuier 

„..    Aaanonnlnlhe 

liof.  a  genut  ol  planli.  naC  order  Cambro- 

ahmbi.  with  alteniBta  learci.  Inhabiting  the 
tropical  partd  of  Aata  and  Africa,  and  irnar- 
Ingiy  repreaetited  Id 


SfciH 


yield!  a  gnm  n 


iiohi.     T. 


and  learei  of  T.  Calappa,  a  Wett  Indian 
■peclea.  yield  a  black  pigment.  Indian  Ink 
li  mauuraclured  from  the  Jaica  of  Ihli  tree. 
The  aitrlugeni  Inilte  of  leveral  of  the  apa- 
clea  hare  long  been  used  In  India  for  tanning 
and  dyelna  pnipoaea,  and  are  now  largely 
Imported  Into  Britain  ander  the  Dame  of 

the  Bell'ric  and  Aebull^the  former  the 
fruit  of  T  BtUtriaa,  the  Utter  of  T  dirlmlii 
With  alum  Ihajjii-B  adorable  yellowcolour, 
and  wlUi  the  addition  of  Iron  an  eiceUant 
permanent  black. 
ATmliiAta(t«r'mln-it},i.l.  pret  &  pp.  Kr- 
vanaUd:   ppr.   Urminating      [L.   Ill—-- 


touch  to. 
rv.1  ofulm 

topntthadoa- 

Sin.  To  compleU.  perfect,  Dl 
■mind.  Umli 
urmliuiu(t4 

huT'k.md.' 

L  To  end;  to  cloae;  to  coma  to  a  Umlt  Id 


T«imliiAta  (t«r^in-At> 


'min-At>.a.    Capable  oico 


See  INTEltHlNaTS. 


act  of  termlaallng:  the  act  nf  limiting  ot 
aetUng  bounda:  the  act  ol  ending  or  con- 
cluding.—!. Bound:  limit  In  apace  or  extent: 

or  of  Ufa:  the  Urminalwn  of  bappineaa 

4.  In  fjrom.  the  end  or  ending  of  a  word:  the 
part  anoeiad  Co  the  root  or  atem  of  an  In- 
aecteilword:  thaayllableor  letter  that  enda 


dealgn.    IlUre.)— 7.1  Word;  term. 


TMinllUltlOIUl  (t 
fonning  the  end 


nl-n&'ahon-al),  a.    Ol. 
COD  eluding  ay  liable. 

!ate:   deSnltli 


Terminal  (tir'min).  a.i, 
Bp.  UM. 
nnnlner  (I4r'min-*r}.  n. 

TwmluUm  (t«r'mln-ltm).  1 


Bound, 
ermlnate. 


cadurFng  whl< 


Tnnillllgt  (tAr'min-lBtX  •>■     An  aphnlder 

tinnimm :  Ipeclflcally,  In  eedu.  hitt.  one 
of  a  aoct  of  Cbrlatlan*  who  maintain  that 
Ood  liaa  a»d  a  certain  term  for  the  proba- 

whlch  Ood  no  longer  wllli  their  aalvatlon. 
TwmliuiliisloaKtdr'mln-S  lurlli-al),  a.    Of 

Tannlnolo^cKlly  <l«r'ni1a.a-lo]"lk-al-UX 
ads.  In  a  terminological  manner;  In  the 
way  of  tarmlQology. 


sHS 

i'X,, 

d^n. 

■El" 

I'^fbrti^" 

Mr-ml-nol 

o.tl).n 

,.'£. 

teaching  or  the. 

ry  regard 

ng  the  proper 

TannlnllliU  (tir-min'thui).  n.   (Qr.  Ifrritiii- 

ing  the  flgure  and  bUcklah-grven  colour  of 
Teiiiilimg(l«r'mln-u>).n.pi  Tanolnl  (l«i'- 
mln-l).    (L  SmTirmI    1.  A  boundary:  a 
limit:  a  atone  or  other  matt  railed  for  mark- 
ing the  boundaiT  of 
a   proparly.  -  £  The 
Roman  defty  that  pi«- 
alded  orer  boundariea 
I  IT     laDdmarln.       Re 


.   pedeataL  Tarailnlan 

'^    employed   aa   pQlai^ 

Ttmta.1  saw.  irf  Paa.    baluatof*  OJ  dBlaiW 

'™'"'         Ac    Called  alao  Tan 

tiou  at  alljier  end  of  a  railway  or  Important 

TsnalttJllUIl  (Ur-ml-U'rl-um).  n.  pL  no^ 
mltaita  (ter-ml-U'ii-B).  The  hillock  or 
realdence  of  the  termite  or  wUte  ant    Bae 

TarmltuT  (t«r'inl-U-rtX  n.  The  domldl* 
of  a  community  of  termites:  a  tarmltarlum. 

Tsnulta  (uVndtX  n.  AwhIteanL  8«aTt«- 

TannlteB,  TarmltldB  (Mr;nil-Mi.  Itr-min- 

A  tamUy  ol  neurDptaroua  Inaaela.  known  hy 


Ihemin  their  mode  of  life.  Tbayarcehl^ 

plantlfuUylnWeatam Africa,  TtaeyunllelB 

ground.  In  the  lorra  ol  pyrwnldi  or  oone^lO 
or  t2feetblgh.  Theie awalUnga,  which ar« 
•o  nrmly  cemented  ai  to  be  cqwble  of  bear- 
ing tlie  weight  ol  Ihree  or  four  men,  are  dl- 

ilnea,chambera,  gailerlcB.  Ac.  BraryeolaBr 
^- , ^. !->_  ^t  ^  king  and  quean,  bout 


of  which 


y,  and  ot  worktn  aad 
which  are  without  wlng>.  ThaklH 
:a  are  the  parents  of  the  eolaoy,  aoa 
tautly  kept  together,  attended  by* 

beart  of  the  hive,  aDrrouDdad  t^ 


^Wf-"^ 


Fy  are  dropped,  relayi  of  wor^era  r« 


nua.  fltr.  fat.  I»ll; 


c«Ui  thinSfbDnt  U» 


ire.  At  the  beginning 
f«a»le.  1>  proiluccd. 


0M  >lnct  hiT]ii)(,  Ln 

ilildlng   tiie' 
uiTflr  It 
mud  bacomlng  the  klnga  u 


g.  Ihe  TOttngdiffertngfn 


Un  in  pOTsrfulil  denlopad  (ur  thit  pur- 
poH.  Ii  eommlUed  tbn  deiCDca  oC  th»  caiu- 
mosJlT.  which  daly  (her  perform  wllh  both 

maar  tpecie*  of  Mrmltet.  aIT  of  wbjch  %n 
fiutalfr  J«il  -     _ 


I^B^  of  ^fl  vAUr,  pr*)ing  on  eduJI  Aiba 
■Bd  aCba-  uldulL  Ifanr  of  lliem  an  blrda 
ti^  an  wUcIi  ■ppaar  in  BrlUIn  balu 


>aUo«  (S.  Airundo),  tlie  black  1< 


Tl(t*rn 
«,|]irw 


rats.  VI 


lrH,dirH)  Tbreetald;  cnniUtlngul  Ihree: 
oblBfli  uKd  In  botany— r«rn  Iiqhi  (Voiiii 
(tnu).  leavei  In  Uir««,  or  tbm  by  three; 
time  In  eacb  wboil  or  Ht— TVmjMdunciai, 
tbree  grairlng  tooetliar  from  the  tame  axil. 
-Tam/ocHTf,  Howen  gnwlDg  three  and 
thrM  togetbBr. 

ram  <Um),  n.  That  which  oonaleta  ot  three 
(hlnga  or  numben  togethsr;  ipecinoiilly.  > 
prize  In  a  lottery  gained  by  drawing  three 


tt  three ;  applied 
a  ttmarn  dlviilun  of  Ita  parta 


petiole,  u  In  trefoil,  itrawbeiry,  bramble, 
ic.  IllhetbreedlvltlunaorateraateUaf 
become  farUer  lubdlylded  into  three  leaf- 
let! each  the  leaf  U  MiTialt.  noi  a  ittli 
farther  inbdlTiiion  producea  a  triUnatt 
leaf,  ai  ihawo  In  acconipaayhig  cot 
TorutelrCUi'iut-ll).  "do-     fn  a  temate 

Tanuto-plIuuta(t«r'nk-tA-pln"lt),a.  In 
bat  applied  to  Kcondary  peUolei.  un  the 
aidea  of  »blch  the  leaflet!  are  atUched. 


eralliienirchlea-  "pp  aST"" 
TanutrcMnUoM  (tim-itr«-ml-i"i«-e),  n.  pi. 
[In  honour  of  TrmttTom,  a  Swediih  natu- 
raUat.]    A  nat.  order  ot  pniypetaiuui  dlso- 

Sledonou)  plantt.  caniliting  of  treei  or 
ruba,  with  alteniata  atniple  uinnlly  irorla- 
ceoni  leiTea  withoDt  itipufes.  The  llowen 
ar«  genenJIy  white,  and  are  arranged  in 

at  tlie  MW.  Tlila  order  i>  one  of  great  eco- 
nomical Importance,  »  it  Includee  the 
gmiiu  Thea,  from  which  the  teai  of  com- 
merce ar*  obtahied.  The  taioarite  garden 
camellia  alio  belonga  to  it  The  planU  be- 
longs to  the  Older  are  principally  inha- 
bitantaot  Ada  and  America. 

Taipodlon  (t*r-pffdi-oii)i  B.  (Gr.  Wrpl,  to 
delight,  and  adi.  a  eong-j  A  mnilcai  keyed 
inilmment,  Inientad  by  John  Darld  BuKh- 
mann  of  Hamburg  abont  ISie.  retembllng 
a  pianolorta  In  appearance,  bnt  producing 
note*  from  lilocki  of  wood  itruch  wllh 
hammer*.  The  lound  could  be  increaied  or 
diminiihed  at  pleaanre. 

TaipileI10»(l*rp-ilk'A-ri),n.  [Oreekname, 
from  fA^lfut-Mrpotl.tn  delight,  and  cJlDraK 
dancing.]  In  Oraii  mylA.  one  of  the  Muiea, 


Uie  Inirentreia  and  patroneii  of  tbe  art  ot 
dancing  and  lyrical  poetry.  Bheia  generally 
repreecDiedwIlha  lyre,  having  ae  ven  tlriuga, 


1,  Tripoli    c 
ra  Anna.  Dn 


a  ipecit 


3.:=«i 


si---,- 

poiedtotwaki 

the  name.— 7er7ii  neni  (black  e 

llve.unctuoni  pigment,  uaed  by 

artiste  in  frsKO,  oil.  and  tempera 

Terra  tuMiU,  an  old  nunc  [or  the  dli 

— Ttjra  pondgrota.  tiarytei,  or  hea' 


'XZ 


■th),  a 


i^Uata,  or  Terra  Untnut,  Lcmnlju) 
'earth  ui 


.  earth,  a  name  glten  to  two  idnda  of 
native  gnen  earth  uaed  aa  pigment!  In  paint- 
ing, one  obtained  near  Verona,  the  other  In 
Cyprua  The  former,  whith  li  vary  uaeful 
In  tandtcapepaintiog  In  oil,  ie  a  alliceoDi 
earth  coloured  by  the  protovlde  of  Iron,  of 
which  It  cuBtalna  about  20  per  cent 

OB  (ter"**),  B.  _  [Ft  (ittthk,  »  tarraee. 


inLLk 


hi    1 


£idn  fay  mseoiiry,  a  bank  of  turf,  or  the  like, 
luch  aimay  be  uen  ingardCDe,  where  they 

4c.-2  "balcony oropcn gallery.  Hcaond.' 
3.  The  flat  roof  of  a  houie,  ai  in  the  case 
ot  Oriental  and  Spanlah  houiea— 4.  A  atreet 

top  ot  ■  alope:  often  applied  arbltraiiiy  to 
ordlnaiT  itreeti  or  nngea  of  boneea 


Tam-eottft  (Ui'ra-kofta),  n.  [It., 
cooked or-baked  clay  oreartb;  L  terraeoe 
cooked  earth;  ¥i.  lirre-euiU.]  A  luliti 
ot  One  clay  and  Bne-gralned  white  aand, 


then  baked 
cicnt  and  niodern  archlieclure  fo 

T«rr«-CUlturiLHler-ta-liui'tfir-al).a  iSr' 
pertaining  to  terra-cultnre ;  egrlcuUun 
rl;are  ] 

Tem^sulttlW  (ter'ra-kol  tor),  T.    IL. 


like. 


earth,  ai 


MCiUtlv 


TMT»-(UHU  (ter-rS  ni-l-u.).  n,    iL,  ion  ol 
theeirtb.l   I.  A  humorouideelgnitlon  of  a 
it  low  origin.— 


ure  birth  or 
,  appointed  U 


n  Indulged 


, Aot.  growing  on  land. 

T«mip«W  (ter'a-pen),M,  SttnniuTrTrapt 
Tarrapln  (ter'a-plnX  n.    [Origin  nnknowi 


heir  hi 


£!■.  Sc  lock;      g.fo;      S,  )ob;     b,  tr.  Um:     ng.  ilnff: 


.aihieid  covered  with  epidermic  ptatM. 
■  partly  webbed.   Thevars  actlie  in 

Cter' agility  on  land  than  the  lan^ 
They  are  native!  of  tropical  and 

■h.  wMg:    th,  amre,- Sm  Kit. 


TERRAQUEAN 
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TEBBOB 


wtrroer  temperate  coontriet,  many  being 
natives  of  North  America.  Tliey  feed  on 
vegetables,  and  also  on  fish,  reptiles,  and 
other  aquatic  animals.  Their  flesh  is  much 
esteemed.  One  species,  called  the  salt-water 
terrapin  {MalackUmffs  eoneentriea%  is  very 
abundant  in  the  salt-water  marshes  around 
Charlestown,  and  is  brought  to  market  in 
immense  numbers  in  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer. The  chicken  tortoise  (Emyt  r^tieu- 
lariay,  so  named  from  its  flavour,  is  also  an 
esteemed  American  species. 

TtaTaqaean(ter-ak'wd-anXa^  Terraqueous. 
'Thinterraquean  globe.'  MacmOlant  Mag. 

JRare.] 

Terraqneoxui  (ter-ak'wg-us),  o.  [L.  terra. 
land,  and  aqua^  water. ]  Consisting  of  land 
and  water,  as  the  globe  or  earth. 

The  KTand  ttrracueous  spectacle 
From  centre  to  cucumference  unveiled. 

lyordiwortk. 

Ttorart  (ter'rilr),  n.    A  register  of  lands;  a 

terrier  (of  land).    CovotU. 
Tttrras  Oer-ras').  n.    [Fr.  tera—e.   See  Tkr- 

&ACB.  1  In  Ker.  the  representation  of  a  piece 

of  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  base,  and 

generally  vert 

Terras  (tei^ras).  n.    Same  as  7Va«f . 
Turret  (Wr),  v.t    To  provoke.    See  Tabrr. 
Terre-Dllie  (tirOilu).  n.    (Fr.  Urre,  earth, 

and  K  blue.]    A  kind  of  light,  loose  earth. 

Woodward. 
Terreen  (ter-rfin').  «•     (Fr.  terrine,  from 

L.  terra,  earth.]    A  large  dish,  usually  of 

earthenware  or  porcelain;  a  tureen 
TWrelty  (t6r-r6'i-U).  n.  (L.  terra,  the  earth] 

Earthii^ess.     'Aqueity,  terreity,  and   sul- 

phurelty.'    B.  Jonton. 
Tferrel,tTerellat(ter'rel,te.rena),».  (Dim. 

of  L.  terra,  the  earth.]    A  magnet  of  a  Just 

spherical  figure,  and  so  placed  that  its  poles, 

equator,  Ac.,  correspond  exactly  to  those  of 

the  earUL 
Terremotet  (ter'mdtX  n.    (O.Fr.  terremote, 

L.  terra,  earth,  and  motus,  motion.]    An 

earthquake. 

All  the  halle  quoke 
As  it  a  UrremaU  were.  Gcwer. 

TerremoUve  (ter'md-tiv),  a.  (See  Terrb- 
MOTK.  ]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  characterized 
by,  or  causing  motion  of  the  earth's  surface. 

We  may  mark  our  cycles  by  the  greatest  known 
paroxysms  of  volcanic  and  Urrtnutiv*  agency. 

WheweU. 

He  observed  also  the  frequent  sympathv  of  vol- 
canic and  terremotive  action.  PrhetutU. 

Terrene  (ter-rSnO.  a.  [L.  terrenue,  from 
terra,  earth.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  earth; 
earthy;  as,  terrene  substance. 

I  would  teach  him  .  .  .  that  Mamroonism  was  not 
the  essence  of  his  or  of  my  station  in  God's  Universe ; 
but  the  ad&cititiou&  excrescence  of  it;  the  eross.  fer- 
rttu,  godless  embodiiuent  of  it.  Larlytt. 

2.  Earthy;  terrestrial. 

God  set  before  him  a  mortal  and  Immortal  life,  a 
nature  celestial  and  ttrrtue.  Raieigh. 

Terroae  (ter-rSnO,  n.  1.  The  surface  of  the 
earth.    [Rare  and  poetical.  ] 

Over  many  a  tract  .  .  .  they  march'd  .  .  . 
Tenfold  the  length  of  this  terrene.        Mitten. 

It  A  terreen  or  tureen.     'Tables  loaded 
with  terrenee,  filigree,  figures,  and  every- 
thing upon  earth.'    H.  walpole. 
Terrenlty  (ter-ren'i-tiX  n.     The  state  or 
quality  of  being  terrene;  worldliuess. 

Being  overcome  debases  all  the  spirits  to  a  dull 
and  low  terrenifjf.  FatJiam. 

TerreoUBt  (ter're-us).  a.  (L.  terretut,  from 
terra,  earth.]  Earthy;  consisting  of  earth; 
ai^  terreoxu  substances;  terreotw  particles. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Terre-pleln  (tar'pl&n).  n.  (Fr.— terre  =  L. 
terra,  the  earth,  and  plein=L.  plantu,  even, 
level,  plain.  Hence  it  ought  to  be  Terre- 
plaiti.]  In  /orL  the  top,  platform,  or  hori- 
sontal  surface  of  a  rampart,  on  which*  the 
cannon  are  placed. 

TerreBtre,ta.  Earthly;  terrestrial  Chaxieer. 

Terrestrial  (ter-res'tri-al),  a.  (L  terrettris, 
from  terra,  the  earth.  ]  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
earth;  existing  on  this  earth;  earUily:  as 
opposed  to  celestial 

There  are  also  celestial  bodies,  and  bodies  terres* 
trial.  I  Cor.  xv.  40. 

2.  Bepresenting  or  consisting  of  the  earth; 
as,  the  terreetrval  globe.  'This  dark  itrree- 
trial  baa'  Addison.— S.  Pertaining  to  the 
world  or  to  the  present  state;  sublunary; 
worldly;  mundane.  '  A  genius  bright  and 
base,  of  towering  talents  and  terrestrial 
aims.  •  Founn.  —  4  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
sisting of  land,  as  opposed  to  water.  '  Ter- 
restrial  parts  of  the  globe.'  Woodward.— 
5.  Confined  to.  inhabiting,  or  living  on  land 


or  the  ground:  opposed  to  aquatic,  and 
sometimes  to  arboreal;  as.  terrestrial  ud- 
mhU  or  planU.— Terrestrial  magnetism.  See 

Terrestrial  (ter-res'tri-al), «».  L  An  inhabit- 
ant of  the  earth. 

But  Heaven,  that  knows  what  all  terrtstriaU  need. 
Repose  to  night,  and  toil  to  day  decreed.         P«f€. 

2.  pi.  In  nat  hist  (a)  a  section  of  the  class 
Aves  (birds)  corresponding  to  the  orders 
Cursores  and  Rasores.  (6)  A  family  of  pul- 
monated  gasteropoda   (e)  A  division  of  iso- 

_podous  crustaceana    Brands  ds  Cox. 

Terrestrially  (ter-res'tri-al-li),  ado.  After 
a  terrestrial  or  earthly  manner.  *  Terres- 
trially modified,  though  called  a  celestial 
or  spiritual  body  in  Scripturea'  Dr.  H. 
More. 

Terrestrlalness  (ter-res'tri-al-nesX^i.  State 
of  being  terrestrial. 

Terrestrliyt  (ter-res'tri-fl).  t>.t  (L.  terres- 
trig,  from  terra,  the  earth,  and  faeio,  to 
make.]  To  reduce  to  earth,  or  to  an  earthly 
or  mundane  state.  'Though  we  should 
aflton  that  heaven  were  but  earth  celestified, 
and  earth  but  heaven  terrestr^fied.'  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Terrestrloust  (ter-res'tri-usX  a.  l.  Earthv. 
Sir  T.  Brotone.—2.  Pertaining  to  the  earth; 
being  or  living  on  the  earth;  terrestrial 
'  Terrestrious  animala'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Terret.  Terrlt  (ter'et,  ter'it),  n.  One  of 
the  round  loops  or  rings  on  a  harness-pad 
for  the  driving-reins  to  pass  through. 

When  I  (a  saddler)  was  out  of  my  time  I  worked 
for  another  master,  and  then  1  found  I  could  make 
my  pad  territs.  Mayhew. 

Terre-tenant,  Ter- tenant  (ter'tenant, 

ter'ten-ant).  n.  [Fr.  terre,  the  earth,  and 
tenant,  holding  See  TENANT.]  In  law,  one 
who  has  the  actual  possession  of  land;  the 
occupant 

Terre-yerte  (ter'vart),  n.  (Fr.  terre,  earth, 
and  V0rte,  green.]  Same  as  Terra  Verde. 
See  under  'terra. 

TerrlUe  (ter'ri-blX  «•  [Fr.,  from  L  terri- 
bills,  from  terreo,  to  frighten;  allied  to  Or. 
tred,  to  tremble,  triros.  frightful;  Ir.  tar- 
rocA,  fearful,  timid.  See  Terror.]  1.  Adapted 
to  excite  terror,  fear,  awe,  or  dread;  dread- 
ful ;  formidable.  '  7errt6te  as  an  army  with 
banners.'  Cant  vi.  10.  'Prudent  in  peace, 
and  terrible  in  war.'    Prior. 


Black  it  stood  as  night, 
Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  nell, 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart. 


Milton. 


2.  Excessive;  extreme;  severe. 

I  began  to  be  in  a  terrible  fear  of  him,  and  to  look 
upon  myself  as  a  dead  man.  ^b/.  Tillotscn. 

Stn.  Terrific,  fearful,  frightful,  formidable, 
dreadful,  horrible,  shocking,  awful 
Terribleness  (ter'ri-bl-nes).  n.   llie  quality 
or  state  of  being  terrible;  ureadfulness;  for- 
midableness;  as,  the  terribleness  of  a  sight 

Having  quite  lost  the  way  of  nobleness,  he  strove 
to  climb  to  the  height  of  terriblenets. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Terribly  (ter'ri-bli),  adv.  In  a  terrible  man- 
ner: (a)  in  a  manner  to  cause  terror,  dread, 
fright,  or  awe ;  dreadfully.  *  When  he  ariseth 
to  shake  terribly  the  earth.'    Is.  ii  2L 

The  pohshed  steel  gleams  terribly  from  far. 

Dryden. 

(b)  Violently;  very  greatly;  excessively. 

The  poor  man  squalled  terribly.  £ivi/t. 

TerriOOln  (ter-rik'dlg), n. pi  [L  terra,  the 
earth,  and  colo,  to  inhabit]  An  order  of 
annelidans,  including  the  earthworms  and 
naiada 

Terrlcolons  (ter-rik'6-lusX  a.  Inhabiting 
Uie  earth ;  living  in  the  soil  of  the  earth; 
specifically,  belonging  to  the  Terricoln. 

4n  the  same  manner  as  ^^tHinaceous  and  struthious 
birds  swallow  stones  to  aid  in  the  trituration  of  their 
food,  so  it  appears  to  be  with  terricelous  worms. 

DnrTvin. 

Terrier  (teKi-fer).  n.  (Fr.  terrier,  the  hole 
or  burrow  of  a  rnbblt  or  a  fox,  from  terre,  L. 
terra,  the  earth.  Equivalent  therefore  to 
burrow-dop.  being  so  called  from  following 
its  prey  into  holes  or  burrowa]  A  small 
variety  of  dog,  remarkable  for  the  eager- 
ness and  courage  with  which  it  goes  to  earth 
and  attacks  all  those  quadrupeds  which 
gamekeepers  call  renitin,  as  foxes,  badgers, 
cats.  rats.  &c.  There  are  several  varietiea 
In  Britain  there  are  two  prevalent  kinds,  the 
one  rough  and  wire-haired,  known  as  the 
Scotch  teirier,  the  other  smooth-haired  and 
generally  more  delicate  in  appearance,  and 
known  as  the  English  terrier.  The  8kye 
terrier  is  a  sub.  variety  of  the  Scotch  terrier 
peculiarly  prized.  The  pepper  and  mustard 
breeds,  rendered  famous  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 


are  highly  valued.  A  large  German  variety, 
called  the  Sau^mter  (boar-seeker),  is  used  to 
rouse  Uie  largest  denizens  of  the  forest  from 
their  Uira  The  Maltese  terrier  is  about 
the  size  of  a  ferret,  and  is  generally  a  great 
favourite  with  ladiea  The  DuU-terrier.  pro- 
bably a  cross  between  the  bulldog  and  ter- 
rier, is  one  of  the  most  savage  and  deter- 
mined of  dogs.  If  any  kind  of  dog  is  native 
to  Britain  it  is  the  terrier. 

Terrier  (ter'i-*r),n.  (Fr.  terrier  (L.  L.  terraritu 
liber,  land  book),  from  L.  terra,  the  earth.] 
In  law,  (a)  formerly,  a  collection  of  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  vassals  or  tenants  of  a 
lordship,  containing  the  rents  and  services 
they  owed  to  the  lord,  &c  (b)  In  modem 
usage,  a  book  or  roll  in  which  the  lands  of 
private  persons  or  corporations  are  de- 
scribed by  their  site,  boundaries,  number 
of  acres,  ic. 

Terrier  t  (tert-*rX  n.  (0.  Fr.  terriere,  an 
auger.]    A  wimble,  auger,  orliorer. 

TemflO (ter-rif'ikXa.  vL  terrifieus, tromUr- 
reo,  to  frighten,  and  fado.  to  make.  See  TlB- 
EIBLE.]  Dreadful;  causing  terror;  adi^ited 
to  excite  great  fear  or  dread;  as,  a  tern^fle 
form;  a  terri/ic  sight  'The  serpent  .  .  . 
with  brazen  eyes,  and  hairy  nuuie  terr^fle.' 
MUton, 

Terrlflcalt  (ter-rif  ik-al),  a.    Terrific 

Terrlflcally  (ter-rif'ik-al-liX  adv.  In  a 
terrific  mannw ;  terribly ;  frightfully.  J>e 
Quineey. 

Terrify  (ter'ri-fIX  v.t  pret  <t  PP-  terrified; 
ppr.  terrifying.  [L.  terreo,  to  frighten,  and 
jfacio,  to  make.  Bee  Terrible. ]  Lt  To 
make  terrible. 

If  the  law,  instead  of  aggravating  and  ttrrifying 
sin,  shall  give  out  license,  it  foils  itsdf.         Mu^n. 

2.  To  frighten;  to  alarm  or  shock  with  fear. 

When  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and  coinrooctons.  be 
not  terrified,  Luke  xxL  9. 

Terrlgenons  (ter-rij'en-us).  a.  (L  ter- 
rigt^ia,  one  bom  of  the  earth  — terra,  the 
euth,  and  gigrko,  genxti,  to  brins  fMth.) 
Earth-bora ;  produced  by  the  earth.  —  2Vr- 
rigenaus  metals,  the  metallic  bases  of  the 
earths,  as  barium,  aluminium.  Ac 

Territorial (ter-ri-td'rial). a.  l.  Pertatnlng 
to  territory  or  land ;  as,  territorial  limits; 
territorial  jurisdiction.— £.  Limited  to  a  cer- 
tain district;  as,  rights  may  be  personal  or 
territorial 

Terrltorlallse  (ter-ri-td'ri-allz).  vJ.  pret 
&  pp.  territorialized;  ppr.  territorialixing. 

1.  To  enlarge  or  extend  oy  addition  of  teni> 
tory.— 2. 1'o  reduce  to  the  state  of  a  teiritory. 

Territorially  (terri-td'rial-li),  adv.  In  re- 
gard to  territory:  by  means  of  territory. 

^rrltorled  (ter'ri-to-ridX  a.  Possessed  of 
territory. 

Territory  (ter'ri-to-riX  n.  (L.  territarium, 
from  terra,  earth.]  1.  The  extent  or  com- 
pass of  land  within  the  bounds  or  belonglni: 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  sovereign,  state, 
city,  or  other  body;  any  separate  tract  of 
land  as  belonging  to  a  state;  dominion; 
sometimes  also  a  domain  or  piece  of  laud 
belonging  to  an  individual. 

Linger  not  in  my  territories  longer  than  twifte^c 
expedition  will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal 
court.  SkmA. 

They  erected  a  house  within  their  own  terrUmy. 

H^ymmrd. 
Those  who  Sve  thus  mewed  up  within  their  ow« 
contracted  territories,  and  will  not  look  abroad  b«- 
vond  the  boundaries  that  chance,  conceit,  or  laiiocm 
has  set  to  their  inquiries.  Lock*. 

Arts  and  sciences  took  their  rise  and  floorisked 
only  in  those  small  territories  where  the  people  were 
free.  5»t/t 

2.  Any  large  tract  of  land;  region;  ci^untiy: 
as,  an  unexplored  territory  in  Africa.— 
a  In  the  United  States,  a  portion  of  the 
country  not  included  within  the  limits  of 
any  state,  and  not  yet  admitted  as  a  state 
into  the  Union,  but  organized  with  a  sepa- 
rate leffislature,  under  a  territorial  guveraor 
and  other  officers  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent and  senate  of  the  I'nited  States.  C^eed- 
ricA.— rerritery  o/ajvdae,  in  Scute  law.  the 
district  over  which  his  jurisdiction  extends 
in  causes  and  in  Judicial  acts  proper  to  him. 
and  beyond  which  he  has  no  Judicial  antbo- 
rity. 

Terro-metalllO  rter'T«-me-ta]''ikl  n.  In 
pottery,  a  material  introduced  by  Mr  Peak 
of  Burslem,  and  consisting  of  a  mixtnr*  o€ 
several  kinds  of  clay,  pulverized  and  tem- 
pered to  a  very  fine  state,  the  iron-hardn«aa 
of  the  compound  being  due  to  the  peenlier 
quality  of  the  clays  employed. 

Terror  (ter'rorX  n.  fL  terror,  from  terr^m, 
to  frighten.  Probably  from  same  n«ot  ns 
Or.  tre6,  Skr.  tras,  to  tremble.    See  Tsua. 


Fite.  fiir,  fat.  full;       mi,  met.  h^r;       pine,  pin;      ndte.  not,  move;       tfibe,  tub,  buU;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c  ab«ne;      JT.  8c  fry. 
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ftULl  I.  Fe«r  that  agiUtes  the  body  and 
mtna;  extreme  fear;  violent  dread;  fright 
'The  iword  withoul  and  ierrvr  within.' 
Deot  uzU.  2& 

Aowce  aad  Urror  seu'd  the  rebel  host     Milton. 

i  That  which  may  excite  dread;  the  cause 

of  extreme  fear. 

Rttkn  «re  not  a  Umr  to  good  works,  but  to  the 
<^  Rom.  xiiL  3. 

There  Is  no  terrvr,  Casslus,  In  your  threats.  Shak. 
^King  <^  terror$,  death. 

HI*  coniblence  shall  be  sooted  oat  of  his  taber. 
aadc.  and  u  ibatt  bring  him  to  the  Aiftf  ^ttrrers. 

Job  xviiL  14. 

— /Mmi  nf  tsrrw,  in  the  history  of  the  first 
Freoch  rerolatlon.  a  term  generally  applied 
Co  that  period  during  which  the  country 
was  under  the  sway  of  those  rulers  who 
made  the  execution  of  persons  of  all  ages, 
aexes.  and  conditions  who  were  considered 
obnoxious  to  their  measures  the  principle 
of  their  goTemmeni  This  period  may  be 
said  to  have  eomroenced  in  April.  1708, 
when  the  revolutionary  tribunal  was  ap- 
pointed, and  to  have  ended  in  July,  1794» 
cm  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre  and  his 
•ocompUces. — Alarm ^  Terror,  ConstemO' 
tion.     See  under  Alabm. 

IteTOr-lmatlltllff  ( ter'ror-brdTH  •  ing),  a. 
lnq>iring  terror;  terrifying.  'The  stem 
throat  ox  terror-trreathing  war. '    Drayton. 

TtolOliim  (teKror-izmX  n.  The  act  of  one 
who  terrorixes;  a  system  of  government  by 
ttrnir;  the  practice  of  exercising  intimida> 
tion  to  coerce  people  towards  a  certain 
cour^B^ 

Tirrorllt  (ter'ror-istX  n.  One  who  rules  by 
knUmldation ;  one  who  advocates,  recom- 
mends, or  practises  tororism;  specifically, 
an  agent  or  partisan  of  the  revolutionary 
trtbiuial  duxing  the  reign  of  terror  in 
France. 

Tboasaads  of  thoac  hefl-hounds  called  Urreristx, 
•bom  they  had  shut  up  in  prison  on  their  last  rerolu. 
tioa  MS  the  satcUttes  01  tyraony,  are  let  loose  on  the 
t<ople.  Burke. 


(ter^r-Is),  v.t  To  impress  with 
tenor  or  fear;  to  sway  by  terror;  to  terrify; 
to  appal;  to  frighten. 

l\KTor-4niltten(ter'ror-smit-n).a.  Smitten 

jy  affected  with  terror;  terrified. 

VuTor-strldcsn,  Tttrror-stmck  (ter^r- 
■trik-ii,  ter'ror-struk),  a.  Struck  with 
tesror;  alarmed;  i^palled;  terrified. 

TMTT  (ter'riX  n.  1¥t.  Urtr,  to  draw.  ]  A 
textile  fabric,  with  a  long,  smooth  pile, 
•adi  as  plush  or  velvet,  and  so  called  pro- 
baUy  from  the  drawing  out  of  the  wires 
over  which  the  warp  is  laid  to  make  the 
MTlee  of  loops  seen  in  Brussels  carpet  or 
ucoi  velvet. 

Tnr-Tttlvet  (ter'ri-vcl-vetX  n.  A  silk 
plBsh  or  ribbed  velvet 

Tme  (t^rs).  a.  [L.  eerrts.  pp.  of  tergo,  to 
nUior  wipe.]  l.t  Wiped;  rubbed;  appear- 
fQg  as  if  wiped  or  rubbed;  smooth. 

Maay  stooes,  prcdous  and  vulfpr.  although  terst 
aod  saooch.  hare  not  this  attractive  power. 

Str  T.  Brvwne. 

2.  t  Refined ;  accomplished ;  polished :  said 
of  persons.     '  Your  polite  and  term  gal- 
•  laDta.'     Maaringtr.  —  Z.   Free  from  super- 
llaiky;  neatly  or  elegantly  compact  or  con- 
neat  and  concise. 


la  cwht  itrr*  Uaes  has  Phzdrus  told 

iSm  mv*)  were  the  bards  of  old) 

A  caia  of  goats;  and  closed  with  grace. 

^       aonJ.  ail.  in  that  short  space.  IV.  tVhitihtad. 

(Mnll).  adiD.    In  a  terse  manner; 
neatly;  compactly;  concisely. 

Fastidious  Brisk,  a  courtier,    .    .    .    speaks  good 
swears  ttrstly  and  with  variety. 

B.  y#HSon. 

(tAn'netX  n.    The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  terse;  neatness  of  style;  com- 
conciseness;  brevity. 


tfla  (Swtabome's)  poetns  do  net  aim  at  terstntrs^ 
'  of  them  run  to  an  inexcusable  length 
tkro^fh  their  itcratioa  and  diffuseness.  So  ignorant 
t*  h«  of  the  value  of  conciseness  that  he  fails  to  per- 
<.««vc  that  the  point  of  Byron's  inscription, '  Cor  Cor- 
.'  OB  th«  tomb  of  Shelley,  lies  in  its  brevity,  and 
'  ^  k  \MC  a  soBDCS.  Quart.  JUp. 


utt  A-    8m  Tkbrb-tbnaht. 
(t^PshalX  a.    [L.  tfrtiu$,  third.]    A 
spplted  to  the  feathers  growing  on 
Ikw  last  or  innermoat  joint  of  a  bird's  wing. 
9mm  TbbtiaBT,  n.  (dy    Stpain»an. 
tmUaX  (t^i^shal ),  n.    In  omith.  one  of  the 
tcrtlal  feathers  or  tertiaries. 

I  (tCfi'shan),  a.  [L.  itrtiamu^  from 
I.  tJiird.  1  Oocnrrtng  every  other  day; 
tertian  fever. 

t^shan  ),  n.    1.  A  fever  or  other 
paroxysnu  return  every  other 


day;  an  intermittent  whose  paroxysms  occur 
after  intervals  of  about  forty-eight  hours.— 
2.t  A  measure  of  84  gallons,  the  third  part 
of  a  tun. 

Tertiary  (t«r'shi-a-ri).  a.  [L.  tsrtiariut, 
from  tertiui,  third.]  Of  the  third  order, 
rank,  or  formation;  third.— Ttfttiarycototir, 
a  colour  produced  by  the  mixture  of  two 
secondary  colours,  as  citrine,  russet.or  olive. 
See  TSBTIART,  n.  (e).— Tertiary  era  or  epoch, 
in  geol  the  era  during  which  the  tertiarv 
formation  was  being  deposited,  correspond- 
ing to  the  earliest  perioa  In  which  mammals 
appear.  —  Tertiary  feather,  in  omit^  see 
Tbrtiart,  n.'^Tertiary /ormation,  in  geoL 
the  third  great  division  of  stratified  rocks, 
lying  immediately  above  the  secondary.  The 
earlier  geologists  used  this  term  as  desig- 
nating all  strata  above  the  secondary;  but 
later  discoveries  have  tended  to  modify  its 
sense  by  way  of  restriction.  As  now  em- 
ployed the  term  tertiary  formoHon  desig- 
nates the  rock-system  extending  from  the 
chalk  ^the  highest  member  of  the  secondary), 
on  which  it  rests,  to  the  base  of  the  post- 
tertiarv  svstem,  which  latter,  according  to 
some,  includes  the  strata  belonging  to  the 
glacial  epoch,  while  others  leave  them  in 
the  tertiary.  It  is  noteworthy  that  there  is 
a  complete  and  entire  physical  break  be- 
tween the  rocks  of  the  secondary  or  meso- 
coic  and  tertiary  periods,  the  latter  resUng 
in  no  instance  conformably  on  the  former, 
while  there  is  an  equally  complete  break  in 
the  life  of  the  two  periods,  not  a  single  se- 
condary animal  or  plant  being  known  to 
have  survived  the  cretaceous  period  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  Foraminiiera.  In  the 
tertiary  rooks,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only 
are  all  the  animals  and  plants  more  or  less 
like  existing  types,  but  we  meet  with  a  con- 
stantly increasing  proportion  of  living  spe- 
cies as  we  pass  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
The  classification  of  the  tertiary  formation 
is  based  on  this  increase,  the  strata  being 
divided  into  two  great  groups  as  follows:— 
m  The  Olobb  Tertiary,  comprising  the 
Eocene,  with  five  per  cent  of  living  species, 
and  the  Miocene,  with  twenty-five  per  cent 
(2)  The  Newer  TsRnART,  comprising  the 
Older  Pliocene,  containing  fifty  per  cent  of 
living  species,  and  the  Newer  Plweene,  con- 
taining ninety-five  per  cent 

TOrtiaxy  (t^r'shl-ariX  n.  That  which  is  ter- 
tiary or  third  In  order  or  succession ;  as, 
(a)  in  geol.  the  tertiary  system  of  rocks  or 
tertiary  era.  See  the  adjective.  (&)  A  mem- 
ber of  the  third  division  of  a  monastic  order. 

The  order  of  St  Francis  had,  and  of  necessity,  its 
ArMoriM  like  that  of  St  Dominic.  Miimtm. 

(c)  A  colour,  as  russet,  citrine,  olive,  and 
the  like,  produced  by  the  mixture  of  two 
secondanr  colours.  The  tertiaries  are  grays, 
and  are  either  red-gray,  blue-gray,  or  yellow- 

Say  when  these  primaries  are  in  excess,  or 
ey  are  violet-gray,  orange-gray,  or  green- 
WCM  when  these  secondaries  are  in  excess. 
FatrhoU.  (d)  In  omith.  one  of  the  feathers 
supported  by  that  part  of  a  bird's  wing 
which  corresponds  lo  the  upper  arm  in 
man,  as  distinguished  from  the  prinuuriee 
(or  quiUs)  and  the  teeondariee.  Also  called 
Tertial. 
Tertlate  (t«i^shi.at).  v.t  pret  &  pp.  terti- 
ated;  ppr.  tertiati$ig.  [L.  tertio,  tertiatum, 
to  do  every  third  day,  from  tertiue,  third.] 

1.  To  do  for  the  third  time.    Johnson.— 

2.  To  examine,  as  the  thickness  of  the  metal 
at  the  muzzle  of  a  gim;  or  in  general  to  ex- 
amine the  thickness  of  ordnance,  in  order 
to  ascertain  its  strength. 

TerUum  quid  (t«r^i-um  kwidX  [L.]  A 
third  something  in  addition  to  two  others, 
what  this  something  is  being  left  indefinite. 

Terttttm  sal  (t^shl-um  salXn.  Inoldchem. 
a  neutral  salt,  as  being  the  product  of  an 
acid  and  an  alkali,  making  %  third  substance 
different  from  either. 

TertulllaniSt  (t^r-turyan-ist),  n.  A  mem- 
ber of  a  branch  of  the  African  Montanists : 
so  named  from  TertuiUan,  who  embraced 
Montanist  opinions. 

TenmolUB  (Ur-un'shl-oaX  n,  [L.,  from  ter, 
three  times,  and  uneia,  an  ounce.  ]  An  an- 
cient Roman  coin,  being  the  fourth  part  of 
the  as,  and  weighing  3  ounces. 

Teru-tero  (ter-d-tero),  n.  A  South  Ameri- 
can bird  of  the  plover  kind  ( Vanellus  eay- 
aneneisX  so  named  from  Its  harsh  screaming 
voice,  which  disturbs  the  stillness  of  the 
Pampas,  especially  at  night  It  resembles 
the  pewit,  but  its  wings  are  armed  with 
short  spurs  like  those  on  the  legs  of  the  com- 
mon cock.  When  hatching,  it  attempts  like 


the  pewit  to  draw  away  enemies  from  Its 
nest  by  feigning  to  be  wounded.  Its  eggs 
are  esteemed  a  delicacy. 

Tery.ta.    Full  of  tears.    Chaucer. 

Terza-rlma  (tar'tsA-rS'mA),  n.  [It,  third  or 
triple  rhyme.]  A  complicated  system  of 
versification,  borrowed  by  the  early  Italian 
poets  from  the  troubadours.  Byron  adopted 
It  in  his  Prophecy  qf  Dante. 

TenettO  (t&r-tset't6).  n.  [It]  In  mueic.  a 
short  composition,  piece,  or  movement  for 
three  performers,  vocal  or  instrumental;  u 
short  trio. 

Teslio-lama  Ctesh'o-llt-mtt),  n.  One  of  the 
two  popes  of  the  Buddhists  of  Thibet  and 
Mongolia,  the  other  being  the  Dalai-Latna, 
each  supreme  in  hisovm  district  When  the 
Tesho  dies  his  place  is  fiUed  by  a  chUd. 
into  whose  body  he  has  announced  before 
death  his  purpose  of  migrating.  Called  also 
Bogdo-lama,  Pen-chen.    See  Dalai-Lama. 

Tessaradecad  (tes'sa-ra-de-kad).  n.  [Or. 
teeaaree,  four,  and  dekas.  the  number  ten.] 
A  group  of  fourteen  individuals;  an  aggre- 
gate of  fourteen.    Farrar, 

Tessella  (tes-seiaa),  n.  pL  Teiaella  (tes- 

senex    Same  as  Teeeera. 

TaSMllar  (tes'sel-lArX  a.  Formed  with  tet- 
sene  or  in  squares. 

TeSBeUated (tes'sellit-ed), a.  [L.  teteeUa, n 
little  souare  stone;  dim.  of  teetera,  a  square.) 
Formed  by  inlaying  differently  coloured 
materials  in  little  squares,  triangles,  or  other 
geometrical  figures,  or  by  mosaic  work.  Also 
written  with  one  I.    See  Tessera. 

The  beauty,  variety,  and  elaboration  of  the  pave- 
ments formed  by  the  ancients  whh  variously  coloured 
tesscrz.  in  the  manner  of  mosaic,  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  admiration  in  modem  times.  .  .  .  These  tej- 
**tattd  pavements  are  also  exceedingly  interestint; 
from  the  cautious  arrangements  which,  it  is  evident, 
were  observed  in  their  structure.  FairhoU. 

TOBBellation  (tes-sel-Ia'shon).  n.  1.  Tessel- 
lated or  mosaic  work.— 2.  llie  operation  of 
making  tessellated  work. 

Te88elilte(tes'sel-lItXn.  A  mineral  ;apophyl- 
lite  (which  see). 

Tessera  (tes'se-ra),  n.  pL  Tessene  (tes'se- 
r6).  [L.,  a  cube,  a  die,  from  Or.  teeeeret, 
four.]  1.  A  small  cube  or  square  resembling 
our  dice,  and  consisting  of  different  mate- 
rials, as  marble,  predous  stones,  ivory. 


Part  of  a  Tessellated  PaveroeoL 
a  ma.  Tesserae  of  which  it  is  composed. 

glass,  wood,  4&C  These  testerce  were  used 
y  the  ancients  to  form  the  mosaic  floors  or 
pavements  in  houses,  for  ornamenting  walls, 
and  like  purposes.— 2.  A  small  square  of 
bone,  wood,  Ac.,  used  as  a  ticket  of  admis- 
sion to  the  theatre,  or  as  a  token  for  other 
purposes,  in  ancient  Rome. 

I^BSseraiC  (tes-se-r&'ik),  a.  Diversified  by 
tesser»  or  squares:  tessellated. 

Tesseral  (tes'se-ralX  a.  l.  Pertaining  to  or 
containing  tessene.- 2.  In eruital.  having  or 
characterized  by  three  equal  axes  at  r^^ht 
angles,  like  the  cube. 

Tesserariant  (tes-se-r&'ri-anXo-  [^  tet$era, 
a  die.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  gsoibling;  as,  the 
teeeerarian  art 

TeSBUlar  (tes'Q-IAr),  a.  In  eryetal  related 
to  the  cube,  or  having  equal  axes  like  the 
cube:  tesseraL 

Test  (testX  n.  [O.Fr.  tett.  Mod.  Fr.  Ut,  from 
L.  teetum,  an  earthen  vessel,  from  teeta,  a 
piece  of  earthenware,  the  shell  of  shell-fish 
or  testaceous  animal,  from  a  root  signify- 
ing to  be  dry,  whence  also  E.  thirtt.]  1.  A 
vessel  used  in  refining  gold  and  silver;  a 
cupeL  See  Cupel.— 2.  Examination  by  the 
cupel ;  hence,  any  critical  trial  and  exami- 
nation. 

Let  there  be  some  more  test  made  at  my  metal. 

Before  so  ix>ble  and  so  great  a  ^ure 

Be  stamp'd  up9n  it  SMaJk. 

Thy  virtue,  prince,  has  stood  the  itst  of  fortune 
Like  purest  gold.  Attditou. 

8.  Means  of  trial;  as,  to  offer  money  as  n 
teet  of  one's  integrity. 
I       The  issue  of  life  and  death  to  put  upon  our  conduct 
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and  behayiour;  that  is,  made  the  ttst  we  are  to  be 
tried  by.  Paity. 

4.  That  with  which  anything  is  compared 
for  proof  of  its  genuineness ;  a  touchstone ; 
a  standard. 

Unerrinff  Nature    .    .    . 

Life,  force,  and  beauty  must  to  all  impart. 

At  once  the  source,  the  end  and  test  of  art.    P»^. 

6.  Means  of  discrimination ;  ground  of  ad- 
mission or  exclusion. 

Our  M«r  excludes  your  tribe  from  benefit  Dryden. 

(L  Judgment;  discrimination;  distinction. 
Who  would  excel,  when  few  can  make  a  ttst 
Betwixt  indifferent  writing  and  the  bestf  Dryden. 

7.  In  eAefik  a  substance  which  is  employed 
to  detect  the  presence  of  any  ingredient  in 
a  compound,  by  causing  it  to  euiibit  some 
known  property;  a  substance  which,  being 
added  to  another,  indicates  the  chemicu 
nature  of  that  other  substance  by  producing 
certain  changes  in  appearance  and  proper- 
ties; a  reagent;  as.  infusion  of  galls  is  a  tt$i 
of  the  presence  of  iron,  which  it  renders 
erident  by  the  production  of  a  black  colour 
in  water  and  other  liquids  containing  that 
metal;  litmus  is  a  U%i  for  determining  the 
presence  of  acids  when  uncombined  or  in 
excess,  as  its  blue  colour  is  turned  red  by 
acids.  —Stn.  Criterion,  standard,  experience, 
proof,  experiment,  trial 

TMt  (testX  v.t.  1.  In  metoi.  to  refine,  as 
gold  or  silver,  by  means  of  lead,  in  a  test, 
by  the  destruction,  vitriflcation,  or  scorifl- 
cation  of  all  extraneous  matter.— 2.  To  put 
to  the  test;  to  bring  to  trial  and  examina- 
tion; to  prove  the  genuineness  or  truth  of 
by  expenment,  or  by  some  fixed  principle 
or  standard;  to  compare  with  a  standard; 
to  try;  as,  to  CetC  the  soundness  of  a  princi- 
ple; to  Utt  the  validity  of  an  argument 

Strange 
Was  lore's  dumb  cry  daying  change 
To  ttst  his  worth.  Tennyson. 

8.  In  ehem.  to  examine  by  the  application  of 
some  reagent 

Test  (test),  n.  [L  tMta,  a  shell,  iui.  See 
Tbst,  n.,  above.]  1.  In  tool  the  outside 
hard  covering  of  certain  animals;  as.  (a)  the 
shell  of  Mollusca,  which  are  for  this  reason 
sometimes  called  Tettaeea,  {J>)  The  cal- 
careous shell  of  sea-urchina  (c)  The  thick 
leathery  outer  tunic  of  the  sea-squirts  (Tuni- 
cataV  (d)  The  calcareous  shell  of  the  Fora- 
minuera,  not  as  in  the  molluscs  a  true  cuti- 
cular  secretion,  but  immersed  in  the  sarcode. 
2.  In  hot  the  outer  coating  or  integument 
of  a  seed. 

Tett  (testX  t.t  (L.  tettor,  to  bear  witness, 
to  testify,  to  attest,  whence  eontett,  attsH. 
See  Testament]  In  law,  to  attest  and 
date;  as,  a  writing  fe«ted  on  such  a  day. 

Tett  (test),  v.i.  To  make  a  will  or  testa- 
ment   [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

A  wife  has  power  to  test  without  the  consent  of  her 
husband.  BeU. 

Tectt  (test),  n.  [L.te«eit,  a  witness.  See  Tes- 
tament] Awitnesa  'Prelates  and  great 
1«)rds  of  England,  who  were . . .  tetU  of  that 
deed.'    JBenurt. 

Teita  (tea'ta),  n.  An  animal's  shell  or  in- 
tegument; a  test 

Ttetabla  (tesf a-bl).  a.  [L.  tettabUU,  from 
tester,  to  testify,  to  publish  one's  last  will] 
In  law,  (a)  capable  of  being  devised  or  given 
by  will  Qf)  Capable  of  witnessing  or  of  being 
witnessed. 

T^ftaoaa  aes-t4'sh6-aX  n.  pi  [L  testaeeut, 
covered  with  a  shell,  testaceous,  from  testa, 
a  shell]  Marine  shelled  animals,  especially 
mollusca.  A  term  rarely  used  in  modem 
ioolo«y,  and  most  nearly  corresponding  in 
significance  to  the  division  Lamellibranchi- 
ata.  The  Testacea  were  the  third  order  of 
Vermes  in  the  Linnnan  system.  Cnvier  ap- 
plied this  terra  to  an  order  of  his  class 
Acephala. 

Tettaoean  (tes-ti'sh6-an).  n.  One  of  the 
Testacea. 

Teataoean(tes-t&'sh6-an),a.  Relating  to  the 
Testacea. 

TMtaoellos  (tea-ta-seHusX  n.  [Dim.  from 
L  testa,  a  shell  1  A  genus  of  pnlmoniferous 
gasteropods.  which  are  furnished  with  a 
diminutive  shell,  forming  a  shield  or  protec- 
tion to  the  heart  Two  or  three  species 
have  been  enumerated;  they  infest  gardens 
and  nurseries. 

Testaoeography  (tes-t&'shd-off^'rafl).  [L. 
iestaeexis,  shelled,  and  Or.  graphd,  to  write.] 
Same  as  Testttceotogy. 

T^ftaoeolOgy  (tes-U'shi-oro-liX  n.  [L  tes- 
tacea (see  Testacea).  and  Or.  logos,  dis- 
course.! The  science  of  testaceous  molluscs; 
oonchology.    [Rare.] 


TestaoeoOB  (tes-t&'shus),  a.  [L  testaeeus, 
from  testa,  a  shell]  1.  Pertaining  to  shells; 
consisting  of  a  tiard  shell,  or  having  a  hard 
continuous  shell— 2.  In  boL  brownish  yel- 
low, like  that  of  unglazed  brown  earthen- 
ware.—reftooeota  animals,  animals  having 
a  strong  thick  entire  shell,  as  oysters  and 
clams ;  distinguished  from  erustaeeous  ani- 
mals,  whose  shells  are  more  thin  and  soft, 
and  consist  of  several  pieces  Jointed,  as  lob- 
sters :  now  rarely  used  as  a  scientific  term. 
—  Testtueous  medicines,  all  preparations  of 
shells  and  like  substances,  as  the  powders 
of  crabs'  claws,  pearl.  &c. 

Test-act  (test'aktX.  n.  In  Eng.  hist  an  act 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II..  providing 
that  all  persons  holding  any  important  office, 
civil  or  military,  from  the  crown,  or  receiv- 
ing money  therefrom,  should  take  the  oaths 
of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  and  subscribe 
a  declaration  aninst  transubstantiation, 
and  also  receive  Uie  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper  according  to  the  usaffe  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church.  It  was  repealed  in  1828.  See 
under  Corporation. 

Testacy  (tes'ta-siX  *»w  In  law,  the  state  or 
circumstance  of  being  testate,  or  of  leaving 
a  valid  testament  or  will  at  death. 

Testament  (tes'ta-mentX  n.  [L.  testamen- 
turn,  from  testor,  to  be  a  witness,  to  make  a 
will,  from  testis,  a  witness;  similarly  testify, 
testimony,  attest,  contest,  Ac.]  1.  In  law,  a 
solemn  authentic  instrument  in  writing,  by 
which  a  person  declares  his  will  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  his  estate  and  effects  after  his  death ; 
a  will.  In  Scots  law,  the  word  testament, 
in  the  strictlv  legal  acceptation,  signifies  a 
deed  in  writing,  by  which  the  grantor  ap- 
points an  executor,  that  is,  a  person  to  ad- 
minister his  movable  estate  after  his  death, 
for  the  behoof  of  all  who  may  be  interested 
in  it  A  testament  may  thus  consist  merely 
of  the  nomination  of  an  executor,  or  it  may 
contain,  along  with  such  a  nomination, 
clauses  bequeathing,  in  the  form  of  legacies, 
either  the  whole  or  part  of  the  movable 
estate.  In  its  more  common  meaning,  how- 
ever, a  testament  is  a  declaration  of  what 
a  person  wills  to  be  done  with  his  movable 
esUte  after  his  death.  See  Will.— 2.  The 
name  of  each  general  division  of  the  canon- 
ical books  of  the  sacred  Scriptures;  as,  the 
Old  Testament;  the  New  Testament.  The 
name  is  equivalent  to  covenant,  and  in  otir 
use  of  it  we  applv  it  to  the  books  which 
contain  the  old  and  new  dispensations:  that 
of  Moses,  and  that  of  Jesus  Christ  When 
used  alone  the  word  is  often  limited  to  the 
New  Testament 

Testamental  (tes-ta-men'talX  a.  Relating 
to  a  testament  or  will;  testamentary. 

The  testamentat  cup  I  take. 

And  thus  remember  thee.     Montgomery. 

Testamentary  (tes-ta-men'ta-riX  a.  l.  Per- 
taining to  a  will  or  to  wills;  as.  isstamenUivy 
causes  in  law.— 2.  Bequeathed  by  will;  given 
by  testament 

How  many  testamentary  charities  hare  been  de- 
feated by  the  negligence  or  fraud  of  executors  I 

Atteriury. 

8.  Done  or  appointed  by,  or  founded  on.  a 
last  will  or  testament;  as,  testamentary 
guardians,  that  is,  guardians  appointed  by 
testament  or  will 

Testamentation  (tes'ta-men-t&'^shonX  n. 
The  act  or  power  of  giving  by  will.    [Rare.] 

By  this  law  the  right  of  testamentation  is  taken 
away,  which  the  inferior  tenures  had  always  enjoyed. 

Burke. 

Testamur  (tes-tft'murX  n.  [L.,  we  testify.] 
A  certificate  given  to  an  English  university 
student  certifying  that  he  has  successfully 
passed  a  certain  examination:  so  called 
from  the  opening  words. 

Testate  (tea' tat),  a.  [L.  testatus,  havinff  tes- 
tified, having  published  one's  last  will,  pp. 
of  testor,  to  witness,  Ac.  ]  Having  made  and 
left  a  will.  '  Persons  dying  testate  and  in- 
testate.'   Ayliffe. 

Testate  (tes'tatX  n.  In  law,  one  who  has 
made  a  will;  one  who  dies  leaving  a  will  or 
testament. 

Testation  (tes-t&'shonX  n.  [L.  testatio,  from 
tentor,  to  witnesa  ]  A  witnessing  or  bearing 
witness. 

How  clear  a  testation  hare  the  inspired  prophets 
of  God  given  of  okl  to  this  truth.  B/.  tudl. 

Testator  ( tes-t&t'orX  n.  [L.]  A  man  who 
makes  and  leaves  a  will  or  testament  at 
death. 

Testatrix  (tes-tat'riksX  n.  [L.,  fern,  of  tes- 
tator] A  woman  who  makes  and  leavea  a 
wiU  at  death. 


Testatum  (tes-ta'tumX  n.  [L]  One  of  the 
clauses  of  an  English  deed,  including  a 
statement  of  the  consideration  money,  and 
the  receipt  thereof:  called  also  the  witness- 
ing or  opvratice  clause. 

Teste  (tes'tS),  n.  [Ablative  sing,  of  L  testis. 
a  witnesa]  In  law,  the  witnesaing  clause  of 
a  writ  or  other  precept  which  expresses  the 
date  of  its  issue.     IFAarton.    See  Writ. 

Tester  (tes't^rX  n.    [O.Fr.  testiere,  a  head- 

eece,  the  crown  of  a  hat.  Ac;  O.Pr.  tette, 
od.  Fr.  tite,  a  head,  from  L.  testa,  an  earthen 
pot,  the  skull,  the  head.]  L  The  square 
canopy  over  a  four-post  bedstead. 

The  flowers  on  my  curtains  and  tester,  1  took  for 
men  in  continual  movement.     Dr.  Forbes  fVinstott. 

2.  In  arch,  a  flat  canopy,  as  over  a  pnlpit, 
tomb,  and  the  like.— 8.  An  old  French  silver 
coin,  of  the  value  of  about  sixpence  steriing 
(originally  eighteetipeuce,  afterwards  nine- 
pence),  so  named  from  the  teste  (head)  upon 
It;  hence,  in  modem  slang,  a  sixpence. 

While  I  have  a  shilling,  thou  sha'nt  want  a  ttsttr. 

SmoUttt. 
Very  leisurely,  and  as  with  a  soul  by  no  means  to 
be  dazzled  by  sixpences,  the  barber  took  up  the 
ttsttr.  Jerrotd. 

Tester  (tes't^rX  n.  One  who  tests,  tries, 
assays,  proves,  or  the  like;  as,  a  good  tester. 

Testere,t  n.  [Fr.  tcHi^re,  from  O.Fr.  Uste, 
Fr.  tite,  the  head.]  A  head-irfece;  armour 
for  the  head.    Chaucer. 

Testemt  (tet't^mX  n.  Ailxpeiioe.  SeeTn- 

TIR. 

Testemt  (tes't^mX  v-t.  To  present  with  a 
testem  or  sixpence. 

To  testify  your  bounty.  I  thank  you.  you  have  Su- 
tem'd  me,  in  requital  whereof,  henceforth  a 


carry  jro« 
letter  yourself.  '  sMoA. 

Testes  (tes't^zX  n.  pi.  [L.  Ustis.  See  T»- 
TICLB.]    In  anat  the  testicles. 

Test-ftimace  (test'f«r-n&sX  n.  A  form  of 
refining  furnace  of  the  reverberatory  kind 
for  treating  argentiferous  alloy,  as  that  of 
lead  rich  in  silver.    E.  H.  Kniaht 

Test-glass  ( test'glasX  n.  A  glass  vessel  of 
coniod  or  cylindricsJ  form,  having  a  foot 
and  sometimes  a  beak,  used  to  hold  lionids 
for  testing,  or  ether  chemical  solutiooa. 
B.  H.  Kn^ht 

Testlde (tes'UklX n.  [L.  testiculus, dim. of 
tostw.  a  testicle.  ]  One  of  the  glands  which 
secrete  the  seminal  fluid  in  males. 

Testlcond  (tes'ti-kond).  a.    [L.  testis,  a  tes- 
ticle, and  condo,  to  hide.]    In  sool  said  of 
an  animal  having  the  testicles 
concealed,  as  the  Cetacea. 
Testicular  (tes-tik'a-lArX  «. 
Same  as  Testieulate. 

Testlculate,    Testlculated 

(tes-tik'ftl&t.  tes-tik'Q-l&t-ed). 
a.  In  hot  (a)  shaped  like  a 
testicle,  {b)  Having  two 
tubers  resembling  teatidea,  as 
some  species  of  orchis. 
Testiere  (tes-ti-&r^,n.  [O.Fr. 
teste,  the  head.]  A  defence 
TesticuUte  Root  <>'  plate-armour  for  the  head 
—OrtAis  Morio.    of  a  war-horse. 

TestlttA-  [O.Fr,  from  e««(r. 
the  head.]  Headstrong;  self-willed;  testy. 
Chaucer.  » 

Testmcate  (tes-tif ik&tX  n.    In  Scots  taw.  a 
solemn  written  assertion,  not  on  oath,  for- 
merly used  in  Judicial  procedure. 
Testification  Xtes'ti-fi-ka^shonX  n.    [L.  tes- 
tificatio.  SeeTESTlTT.]    The  act  of  testify- 
ing or  giving  testimony  or  evidence.     'A 
more  direct  service  and  t4sti,0ieation  of  oor 
homage  to  Ood.*    South. 
Testificator  (tes'U-fl-k&t-^rX  n^    One  who 
testifies:  one  who  gives  witness  or  evidence. 
Testifier  (tes'tl-fl-^r).  n.    One  who  testifies; 
one  who  gives  testimony  or  bears  witnees  to 
prove  anything. 

The  authority  of  the  tttti/ler  is  foonded  •pcm  Ida 
ability  and  integrity.  Bf.  flemrsom. 

Testify  (tes'U-flX  V  t  pret  A  pp.  testi/ked; 
ppr.  te$t\fying.  [O.  Fr.  t«stiff^.  from  L.  trm- 
ttficor— testis,  a  witness,  and/acto,  to  mak«. 
See  Tbstameiit  ]  1.  To  make  a  solemn  de- 
claration, verbal  or  written,  to  estabtiah 
some  fact;  to  give  testimony  for  the  poi^ 
pose  of  communicating  to  others  a  kxiow- 
ledge  ot  something  not  known  to  them. 

Jesus  .   .   .   needed  not  that  any  sboold  testtty  ef 
man,  for  he  knew  what  was  in  man.  Jo.  u.  aj. 

2.  In  lav,  to  make  a  solemn  declarmtion 
under  oath,  for  the  purpose  of  estaliUshtay 
or  making  proof  of  some  fact  to  a  court ;  to 
give  testimony  in  a  cause  depending  befort 
a  tribunal 

One  witness  shall  not  testify  against  any  per^Mi  to 
cause  him  to  die.  Num.  axxv.  ib^ 


Fits,  fir,  fat.  fill;       vA,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mbve;       tftbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       il,  8c  abmie;     f,  Se.  fay. 


t  To  dtcUn  A  clur[fl;  to  bnr  wftneii:  M- 

O  iHUl.  .  .  .  r  *UI  jl0Aj>  ■vfliWj' UlH.      Pi.  L  f 
I  tit^flrJ  HTVipu/  ibAa  to  dw  day  whD«tn  th*r 

IWtUyCtw^I-m.il.  1.  To  >mm  or  dKlin 
o  gl>e  (Tldenca 


ed.  (k)  In  elun 
luiQlimw  hj  n 
M  ot  uylDend 


It  It  raOloitiilljp  itronc  to 
po*a  (or  Kblcb  It  !■  Intsn' 
opentlon  of 
itccttbapnwi 
.u>  1,^,  .u  nufail.  ttas  opb 
lun  qaumtiM  ot  (old  oi 

ot  bid  In  tho  TMd  eillB 

tloD.  la  thii  [irocMi  Uw  utruHoiu  Duittat 
!•  vitrlflod,  NorllUd.  or  dMtrorod,  uA  th* 
indtal  left  pun. 
TMUns-eUnM  <tnf  1tig-kl»t\  n.    tn  «mM 


1  In  lai^  to  latnt  or  decUn  uudar  ttutt 
bofoma  tiibiiDal.forthBparp<Heol  provlnff 
nna   bet  —  3.  To   pDblUb  uid   docbm 

T^gyiMryttilta  lIlO™*  .nil  .Im  lo  *•  CiHtl. 

TMtUr  (lotl-IJ).  ad>.  iDalenymuDer: 
iRlhillr;  panliUr:  "Itb  pctaUnce. 

TMymonUKtH-U-mt^l-ilin.  (O  Fr.  tit- 
limfVftlt,  ttoa  L  (ntnHniiim.  Sea  Tss- 
naoMT.]  1.  A  wiltinsorMrtUlettelD  fiv- 
(MTof  eome  ma^chumctor  or  good  conduct; 
■  wiitlas  prodncttl  bi  m  odo  u  erldence 
(br  hlaualf  or  hi*  pietMulimi :  ■  eertlflutg 
of  DiM'i  qiuliftullnu.  or  of  tbe  worth  or 


1  A  gift  railed  b;  HbHrlpUoD  In  acknow- 
Mim*nt  of  to  ladltldiiiri  mttIcm.  or  ai 
a  tokan  of  napaot  (or  bti  worlb.  praaentod 


Gf  AAd  a«wla«  tb«  |Bi 


TMttnanUI  {lee-tJ-ma-nl-alX  >.    BcIitlDf 


iS" 


le  for  the  pnrpom  of  Htal 
made  to  proof  of  »rnetl 


taiemeoca  mde:  repreKntatlgn :  de- 
■lloa;  u.  theae  doctrlrei  an  lupportf  d 


•fSZ.' 


ea ;  ertdence ;  proof  of  lome  li 
1  I  call  m;  rHendt  tzi  UUimm 
m.~b  Anjthini  equivalent  l< 
tloD  or  proteit^  a  nUDlfeitatloD. 


it)  DlilDe  nnlatlon  ctDeraUy:  t 
la  dlTfaalj  rarcaled  or  commuuli 
Wnrd  of  Ood^  the  Hnlptana. 


TMtlw  (tanng).  n.  1.  Tbe  act  of  one  *1io 
tttu,  cr  Uw  act  of  appljlng  a  teat;  ai. 
(■)lki  art  or  operation  of  trying  tbgitmigtli 
«*  ajtfalnc.  aa  ■  chain,  a  Inbe.  a  bum. 

chMala:     «h,Se.la<A;      g.ft,;     J.jot; 


..  uhlcb  It  <* 

.(••atlallir  ol  ttae  name  and  deilgn 

tbe  wrllar.  the  nnmber  of  page*  of  vbldi 
Uie  deed  eonaliU,  tiM  luunea  and  dealgna- 
tlonaof  tbe  wltneiaea,  the  namaand  deaigna- 
tlon  of  tb*  penon  wbo  panasd  Uu>  dsed, 
and  the  data  and  place  of^ilgnlng. 


being  capable  o(  tboirlng  aucta  obfect*,  or 
of  enabling  tbelrmarldnn  or  peculiar  itrnc- 
tan  U>  be  claar^  aearL    The  muMuIar  Obrea 

flibea.  Malaa  of  tbe  Hlnn  of  [nteoti.  and  the 
ibella  or  fnutolea  of  tbe  DlataniaceK.  an 
Terr  ganenll;  emptojed.  See  Tebt-fliti. 
THrtaal  (tH^ton),  n.     [O.Fr.    SeeTBtlKl 


Tertona.  TMbxm 

^^Bi^ 

'■'1Sth\  ihimteS"^ 

rr^fets 

.ondDaedfordelwttng 

RT?*!?."."?*?!.!!: 

action  and  a  change  In 

riniinant  admitted  a>  a  Itandaid  of  com- 
jmrlion  lor  hind-writing  [United  autea. J 
IM'PUU  (taafpUt).  n.     A  llnelT-mled 

Slaw  plate  uied  In  teatlDg  tbe  power  and 
eOnlbg  quality  of  microacopea.  Some  of 
theae  ruled  plalai  have  thealmoitlncndlble 
number  of  Ks.OOO  Uuea  to  tbe  Incb. 
Taat-inunii  (tesf  pumpX  n.  A  force-pump 
for  (eating  (lie  gtrength  ol  bollen.  tubei. 
and  other   hollow  attlclea   by   bjdnalic 

TMtrilt    (tea'trll),  n.     A  alipcDce.     Sea 


.  uaed  In  teitlng  and  analya- 
Ing  llniildi— 2,  A  chloromeler 
raitndlii&Klci'ta'dln.alXa.  [SeeTxsTDix).] 


bark  of  Ita  rhtiome.  which  li  wholly  above- 
gronod.   lutlmethecoterlngcrackidecply 

what  rawmble  tlie  ahella  of  toHoliea  The 
beat  known  apeclea.  T.  eirpliantipci.  It 
grown  In  greenhouioi  In  thia  country, 
whore  It  il  called  r(«pA«n('j./ool,  in  [efor- 

tive  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Rope,  when  il  li 
called  ZIoUeniDli'  frnod.  from  the  fleihy  In- 

foDd  by  tbe  Hotientoti 
TartnffinulDnKtea-tfi'dl-ni-rt-na).!.    Re- 

wlth  nS.  black,  and  yellow  patcbea,  lUe  a 

iMtOdlntiUt'  (tea-ta'dl-ni''ta).  n.  14.    (See 

Tsrtndlnkta,  Tsrtodliuted  (tea-tfl'dln-it, 
tea-ta'din-at-ed),  a.     |L  Itiludinatut.  from 

ot  a  lortoiae;  conatructed  like  the  bach  of 


(t*i-ta-dln'*-uaX  o.    [See 
mbling  the  ahell  of  a  lortolte. 
(tei-th-dln1-d«),  n.pL    The 
lann-Hirioiaea,  a  family  of  chelonlan  nptUel 
dlatlngulihed  by  their  higbly-arched  cara- 

*'  


faatndoUea 


(lea-M'dS).  n.    [L. .  a  tortotie. 


vbteli  *  body  of  Iroopa  f  onned  with 
iblong  ^ieldi  oc  targtti.  by  boldlng 
>Tar  their  luudi  when  ataodlng  doM 


(acting  aappen.  —  &  A  ihclter  almlhtr  in 
tbape  and  deilgn  to  the  above  employed  an 
defence!  for  mlnera.  Ac. .  when  working  In 
ground  or  rock  which  i>  liable  to  cave  In.— 
1.  In  nud.  an  encyated  tunioar.  which  h» 

turtle  Called  alao  Talpa.-t.  In  loef.  Uie 
land-tortolK!,BgenuiotGheloDiinrBptflei. 
See  TOHTOIBK  — 6.  In  murie,  I  mualcal  In- 
itrument;  a  ipeciea  of  lyre:  to  called  In 
allnilon  to  the  lyn  of  Ifenory,  fabled  to 
have  been  made  of  tbe  ahell  uf  the  aaa-tor- 

TsBty  (tei'tl),  a.  [O.Fr.  reitu.  headetrong. 
wilful,  obatinate;  Mod.  Fr  ««i;  from  0.1^. 
iHle.  Mod.  Ft.  f^le.  tbe  head:  comp.  B.  Afady. 
Bee  TiBTkit.]    Fretful;  peeilabi  petulant: 


TstMlla  (te-lau'lk).  a.  Pertaining  to  or  de- 
noting tetanua;  aa,  UUnic  ipaim. 

TMuiicde-tan'IkX  n.  In  mrd  a  nme.ly 
which  action  tbe  uervei, and  through  then 


tanui,  ilao  itntchcd,  from  leinB,  to  itntvh. 
RecTHiir]  Spaua  with  rigldltv;  adiaeaae 
cbaracleriied   hy  a  mon  or  feu  violent 

tl»  "f  thli  diKUe  are  :  (1)  trinnui.  or 
locked-jaw:  (2)cipulAgIiinD>,  when  the  body 
il  thrown  hack  by  ipaimodic  contraclloni 
ol  the  mii«:lei;(8)«nprMl 
the  body  It  bent  forwardt:  i 


4)  «ln<n(Ao(»- 
.it  to  one  aide. 


laceration;  hence  the  diitlnctlon  or  tetainiiii 
Into  MiopaUie  and  tmiimalu.    Laceralal 

cUmalet,  a  neter.falllng  eource'of  the>c 
complalnla.     Id  cold  cTlmalm  u  well  ai 

an  conflned  to  the  muacletof  (he  /awiir 
throat)  frequently  irltei  In  cooieciuence    ' 
the  amputation  ol  a  limb,  or  from  lacEral 
wounda    TeUnic  alT 


utualty  pi 
guithed. 


r,  wig;    wh,  iffAlg;    ih,  a 


TaUrto-priunaUc  (u-ui'tA-prii-mmfik), 

a.    [Gr  utarUtt.  foamL)    In  eryrtal.  ama 

u  Tnelinie. 
TfltonK  (W-togO.  "■    Sumo  u  Tail  toff. 
Tatchit  n.    = -n-.L.      D 


TETASTOHXDBAL 

which  Uu  >yni[ih)iii*  of  hilcue  tiUana  m 
uhtblted. 

IMMtobsdnl  (U-Uc'tA-ht^'dnl).  a.  [Or. 
Utana.  [ourth,  und  htdra,  ■  bue.l  In 
eryilal.  baring  Dnc-fouith  (lie  numbsr  ot 
piMwa  requ1«lte  to  complete  vmlaolr)'. 

AMrtO&tdnllr  (M-tar'ifl-h«"d™i.li).  adi. 


e  u  Tacht,    Ranaua 


leuliuDDDliertnllette.'  Aee.  K  firaivi. 
T«to-t-t«te  (lat'n-Ul),  odB.  IFr.)  Head 
to  bead:  cheek  by  ]u»l:  tue  to  Ucs;  In 


T»te-Jt-t«t«  (Ut'>-(i().  0. 
privmte^  confldentlil ;  olt 
iMIt  the  pKTtlei  copcetned 

T«U-it-t«t«  (Ut'a-tat),  n. 


T«l»-iii-pont  (lil-dapolil,  n.  [Fr.J  In 
/nrl  ■  work  (hit  deCcDdi  ifie  heid  or  en- 

T«tbeTlteTH'«r).n.   [A\k  Udder.O.E.  ledir; 

cog.  tuiguuei:  Icel.  MIAr,  a  lether,  tlmhra, 
to  loiter;  O.Frtt.  (wdtr.  liodir,  LO.  (idfr, 
O.S<r.  <iulA<r.  i  cord,  bud,  tether;  from 
•une  root  u  lo  lie,  Oolh.  liuAaii.  to  leid. 
tohiild.)  A  rope  or  chain  bjr  which  »  gtM- 
ing  animal  liconanedwiUiln  certain  Unilta. 
Often  uaed  Bgnratlvely  In  aenie  of  ennrte  In 
which  one  may  ntove  ooUl  checked ;  Kape 


Trther  <teTH'«rl.  i.(.   To  conBne,  at  aim- 
ing aninul,  with  a  rope  or  chain  wiUiiD 
certain  llmlta 
We  ll.Bt  IxiuikM  <kr  i»n>  m*™J  ih^  .homr, 

TeUiri<t«'thli),n.  (Or.  UUvi,  an  oyatcr,' a 
kln^oraicldian]  A  xenut  of  nud  I  branchiate 
gaileropaili.  inhal.lting  Uie  Medltemnean. 
and  characterlied  by  havlnB  two  rowa  at 
branchlie,  reaembllns  braochiDK  tulta  along 
the  backhand  a  very  large  membranotii  and 
(ringed  Tell  on  the  head,  which  aborteni  at 


equivale  it  to  L  quadri-  ]  A  prefli  in  com- 
poundfl,  derived  from  the  Greek,  tigullylug 
tour,  fourfold;  ai,  telracbord,  (*lragon,  «- 

TMnbmieUata  (tet'ra-bnng-k|.a"ta).  n. 

two  tamllln  Nautilld°B°ai^''AninionifldB. 
Ot  thit  order  the  pearly  oauUliu  may  be  r». 


tetraqomolobus 


ganlcd  a*  the  type.  beliK  the  only  Uvbu 

member  ot  (he  nrder.  tboogh  iU  lottU  re- 
pretenlatliea<OTtboceraa.  Amnionite*,  Ac] 


unbared  ahell.  the  tepU  betwei 
iberi  at  which  are  perfomted  1 
.  called  a  'alphunele;'  branch! 


kauUt,  a  atolk,  and  «Cwf , 
la 

In  the  lower  Jaw  In  i 

limply  at  an  Immature  Mtutodon  gigaateutr 
Trtnioerna  (W-iraa-i-rua),  n.  [Or.  prefli 
W(ra,  four,  and  kerat.  a  hora.)  The  ge- 
neric name  ut  a  curloui  tpeciea  of  Indian 
antelope  IT.  owujriwmu),  whoae  trivial 
name  It  a  Latin  repetition  ot  the  Qreek 
Benerlc  one.  both  being  due  to  the  (act  that 
It  hai  lour  homa  The  front  pair  of  bonit 
are  veij  abort  and  placed  Juat  *bo*e  II 

habit  of  making  lofty  bounds  Tbe  height 
our  bright  bay  above  and  gray-wblte  below. 
TetncbeiLtQm,  Tatr&clKBiiliiin  (te-tra- 
ncAeniuin.     See  Achkkk  ]     InW  a' trait 

Tetrachord  (tel'ra-kordXn.  (Qr  t,tra. 
ehordon — fefra,  four,  and  ehordi,  a 

octave'"Kale.  at  C  to  y  and  O  to  C— Con- 
lap,  at  C  to  F  and  P  to  B.  —Diimtet  filn>- 
ehorda,  tetracbordi  which  have  a  degree 
between  them,  at  C  to  f  and  O  to  C. 
Tetr&cliotomatu  (tet-ra-kot's-mui),  a. 


k'kui).  a 

I  !■-'■•—    - 
la 

Tatntcolon  < tetra-kO-lon X  n.  [Or.  preBi 
UOa.  tour,  aud  fdton,  limb,  member.)  la 
I>r«f.  a  atania  or  dlTlilon  of  lyric  poetry  con- 

Tstnd  (lat'iwi),  n.  [Or  tafro«,  tetradoi, 
the  Dumber  lour.  ]  1  l-he  namber  tonr ;  a 
collection  of  (our  (hinga— 2-  In  clum.  an 

an  element  one  atom  at  which  It  «)uiia- 

hydrogfln. 
TettiidMtyl  (tel'ra-dak-tfl),  n.    (Or.  tflm. 
four,  and  daktylta,  a  finger  or  toe.)     An 

tettadactyloui  animal, 
Tatr«iUctylOiu(tet-ra-dak'tll-iu),a.   HaT- 
TetiiidKapoda  (iel'ra-di-kap"o-da),  n.  pi 

padai,  a  foot.)    The  name  given  by  Agaaali 


dlapatou  or  octave;  a  mualcal  chord,  otber- 
wite  uUed  a  quadruple  eighth  or  twenly- 
Dlnth 
TnTadlc(tet-radTk),  D.    0(  or  pertaining  to 

T«tntdlte  (tefra-dlt),  n.     (From  Or.  tefmi. 

Rlatlonto  the  niimbe"r^our;  ai,<a)  one  who 
regarded  four  at  a  myalic  number.  (tJAmoiig 


aalheManicheei, 


I  Or.    Utra. 
dvacAmon  —  letra.    (our,    and   arachmi.   ■ 

wortb  3(.  3d.  ilerLng,  tba  dnchma  being 


.i'dral).     Bee  Tinta- 
'dron).     Bee  Tstka- 


□  I 


7Z3\I. 


1  aapect  ot  two  planeta  with  reoard 
arth  when  tbey  are  diatant  Dcm 
each  other  eo*  or  the  fourth  ol  a  clrck. 
TstrasDiiiI  (te-tng'on-al),  a.  1,  FertalnlB^ 
to  a  tetragon;  having  four  anglei  or  aidea 
Thht  a  aquare,  a  panulelogram,  a  rhorahua. 
and  a  trapedum  are  tetragonal  Bgnrca.— 
£  In  bot.  having  four  promlbant  longltadiaal 
anglea—TVfragonal  onry.  one  that  It  toat- 
tlded.— IVIrodoiuJ  lEim,  one  that  hat  fosr 
tldea,  aa  in  LamiuM  ^itrpureuui.  ^  1  In 
erytal  tame  aa  i>iin-'-- 

TetragonlaoMi  (tet. 


[Or. 


i-ltfl'ni-*"iMX  »■  |J 

being  tour-angled.  J 
_  ^,>  ^.^,,  u,  .uvumpleta  dlcolyledona. 
baring  Ibe  genua  TEtragoDia  aa  ila  typt 
The  planU  ot  thtt  nnler  hare  thick  luccu- 
lent  fearea.  are  chiefly  maritime,  and  tor  the 


jntriea 


a-." 


..,  .  ..  il"6-pil»,i. 
-,  -- jr,  gonia,  an  angle,  and  ffyiii: 
Lit  four-cnmered  tcalej  A  n- 
B  and  niiinflrout  genua  of  tamU 

Uiilre^  ao  called  from  thdr  largs 


,  tet-rag-o-norj-hna).  ■. 

.  tour,  ffinia,  an  angle,  and  fpftaa, 
a  pod.  from  the  legume*  being  fumlahad 
with  fnur  wtngi  or  tonr  analea]  A  giniia 
of  plantt.  nat.  order  LogumlnaiK,  paplUao- 

manyauthon  unite  it     The  ipeclttan  bb 
Uvea  of  Kurope,  and  conalat  of  herba  wiUi 


sU.  pound;       ti.  3c 


TSTBAQ01I0U8 


d  witb  ■ 


.    Thar 


f>nl«u  U9  veil  ulmpted  for  i 

raiiatjr  of  Uiii  specie*  tlie  legumei 


■Uch 
TMniOimM  (le-Cn'eaa- 


li  (onr 


Ey  tour  rlgbt  UneL 
IMnxiBmnUitau  (tct-n-i 
■Or.  (Mro.  foar,  uA  ynmi 


1  HTenl  luffuagei 
a  Soru,  an€k  fliK. 


tn  (our  lew 


iMTtm  (oorplMUi. 


■Terml  of  the  < 


plHIlA     The  hollT  tax-    T.nvTnU-^'A 

f]ll(nU(tet-n>]iD'l-*ii, 

icL-nJ'ib-DiK  A.    Id  btL  luTliig  four  oupeti 

7Kn£^&l  (Ut-n-M'dnl),  il  [Sm 
nn^HUiBoa.)  1.  HsTliie  or  coDpoied  ol 
four  ilile*.— t  In  mXal  (■)  hvrtxig  the 
torm  of  the  resalu  tstnhednn.  (fr)  Per- 
uinldC  or  tvlaUng  to  ■  ttlnbedroD  or  (he 

beloDBi.  —  7(trak«(rdl  analt,  bi  g 
•olid  ■Bgla  bonnded  o-  ■— '— *  ^ 

pluie  engle*.     V-" 

TMnlMdllta   ( 


m  of  ulphui-Hlt*    Hie 

K^oibnlB  called  iZifon  or  lehl-an, 
Un*  MInbadral  ci7>t>l'  of  which,  b*tlii|[ 
Duetlj  m  rougb  doll  turfiice,  uv  fouod  In 
the  Cortilih  miDS  nnr  St.  Aiutel  More 
MIUul  opUle  occur  mt  Andreubcrs  in 
the  Hirtc,  Kremtilti  In  HUDgur,  t^isibeiK 

Ttnnbaiioa  (tet-n- 
bTdna).".  [Qr  Ictm, 
taor,  ud  Mdre.  a 
baee,J  Id^coik  mn^are 
cnmpnhtiiJed  under 
four    equiliteral   end 

aul  uUdsIm,  or  a 
inkier  pynmld 
■uTintr  foar  equil  uid  TetniM<bai. 
ojnltAterBl  Cecei.  It 
U  line  111  the  Rtc  reculu  ulldi.  In  erviCol. 
thr  totrBhrdTDn  ia  regarded  ea  h  iecandu? 
(Dtm  cd  the  octahedron.  Imni  wblch  It  (i 
dstred  bf  calUog  nwa;  the  illeinite  englH 
(V  ndsH.  Wrtllen  iI>o  THnudran. 
TltrrttTllltll'TLl  (tetrabeki'a-hi^dna). 
m.  [Or  dCra,  ruur,  ■DdVzoA'draf.]  Hiv- 
i^the form  of  e letr(heubedrr)D. 


*.) 


^S 


aottooTdrvutluconipuiltlDdi,  thn 


tcntlur  UD  the  Atbenlu 
jibe  at  the  fnUnli  of  Bicc 
^^AtalapbadOB  (tel-ra-lofo 
tears,  tow.  lopika.  a  rldgs.  u 
IM.  a  toilh./  A  in' 


_nol»n,  ■hlcb  hi 

taar  ■ap-Uke  (laonena  lidgea.    The  oti 
wli  g K  Tnlophodon  (Alcb  eae). 


Tbe  Latin  Urtraouf. 

Trtriliniorph  {let'ra-morfV  n.  (Or.  Uiro, 
tuur,  and  moniAj.  ihipe]  In  CArulianarl, 
the  union  of  the  lour  altijbala  ol  the  evin- 
gelliti  in  one  figure,  winged,  and  itanding 
on  irliiBOd  BIT)  wbeeli,  (ha  wlDga  being 
CD'ered  with  eyca  It  la  the  tfpe  of  unpar- 
alleled lelocitr.     PairhoU. 

Tatmidw  (te-tran'dtr).  n.  IGr.  klro.  tonr, 
and  anir,  andnii.  a  male.)  In  tot.  a  mono- 
cllDooj  or  bermaphrodlle  plant,  having  tour 


(Umen).  1 


nla.  Uigiula. 


<},  dod.le 


[Ingtol 
>nd  Tel 


Trtriidrlm,  Tetnndrooi  (i«-crau'dri-an. 
le-truo'ilriu).  a.  In  bol.  belonging  to  the 
clua  Tetrandiia:  monocUnou*  or  bema- 
phrodlte.  and  baring  lour  itameni 

ftrtrant  (tat'raul),  n.  [Or  prefli  leira. 
four  I    One  of  tbe  four  equal  lurU  into 

dlameUn  drawn  at  right  angles  to  each 
-----      Wtalt.    (Bart- 


FatruitliaTa  (te-tran'tbtra),  n  (Prafli 
tefra,  four,  and  anUar.J  A  large  genua  ol 
trees,  chleOf  naltvei  ol  Iho  traplu  and  wiml 

Lauiaceie.     Tbey  bavt 


llo*a 


leather 

T.  Mazburaliit  or  lauri/dM  Is  i 
the  mountaiua  ut  India  and  China 

inrilel  of  > 


e  Cblnesc 


qualltf,  and  whli^b  aarvea  as  a  basil 

TMno  (le-tri'aXn.  [L..  a  grouie  ]  The  i 

gallinaceous  birds,  characlerlted  by  an 

pies  the  place  of  t  '     ■    ' 

all  tbe  varlnui  >pc 
oulina,  partildgea, 

those  inemlwn  of  Uie''famll'v'TetnonldB 
wblch  have  the  toes  corered  with  bom; 


entary  Ii 


TBTKA8F0&1 

thelMt  The  spaclea  are  oallvf a  nt  norttaun 

and  lempeiate  regions.     Bee  Obddbi. 
TetnodOtt  ln-tri'ft^lon),  n.    Barao  aa  Ttl- 

Todon  {which  see). 
TatTMlHd  (te-tri-a-nid),  a.    Of  or  perUln- 

ing  to  the  tetraonldie. 
TaUMmld  (ta-tm'O-Bld).  n.   One  of  the  Tet- 

TetTMIlldn(let-ri-on1-de).n.pl.  Tbegronse 
famllr,  a  tamlljr  of  birds  belonging  to  the 

order  B«*(>r««.  dlatingulalied  bjr  a  naked 
band,  oflcn  of  a  red  colour,  In  place  of  an 
eyebrow.  It  comprisea  the  vatioua  species 
of  grouse  (Tatiso),  the  ruffed  grouse  (Bo- 
nasa).  tbe  cock  of  the  plalna  (Centrooeruji), 
and  Uie  ptarmigans  (Lagopus). 

TotnMULloa*  (tet-ra-pet'al  us),  a.  !Qr 
uEra.Tour.«ndjHi(<iIim,aleaf.I  Iniol.con- 
tahiing  four  dlltloct  petals  or  fiowcr  leavea: 
u,  a  Mraipclaiaut  corolla, 

Teir&pllAnilAAOIL  TwtmpTiarmawiiw 
(tet-ra.fir^B-kon,  let-ra-fkPiDa-kum),  n 
[Or.  Utm,  four,  and  BAamuirDn.  a  drug,  a 
remedy.)  A  combination  ol  wax,  resin,  lard. 

___  __,   .-jalsUng   of   f 

learea  or  leaflet*. 

Tstr&nia  (tet'ra-plaV  n.  [Or.  utroplsai, 
fourf^d.J  The  name  giren  to  an  eJ^iUon 
of  the  Bible,  arranged  by  Origan  In  tonr 
columns,  coiitaiolngIourOR>ek  venlons-Tls. 
tbaSrptuagint.tbatqlAqulla,  tbatolSyiK 


peifectlm,  as  certain  Lepldi 
TatiBpDtllciuilt*  '— " ■* ' 

afoolprint.fl 
footed  animal. 


;rai 


w\u,  podoi,  B 

.lal.  u  aaaurian  re'pUle,  left  on  a 

learnt. 

Tete»pody  (te-trap'o-dl).  n.  (Or.  ei(ra.foor. 

-I  lttare.1 

le-trap-tir-anX  n.    [Ol.  Utra. 

idpterini,  a  wiug,]    An  Inaect  which 

Tetnipt*r(rai_tte-trap'l*r-ua),  a.    ISeoTM- 

KiPTKHAK  1    Haring  four  winga, 
Tatnptanu  (te-trap't«r-us).  n.    [Or.  teCm, 

>pter>gJous  nuies,  near]/  allied  to 
~->rd-nah.     They  hihabU 

— !.  A  genua  of  foasil 
ic  chalk  lormatlon,  anil 

cluu  apposition  of  their 


le  Xlpblai 
Jies  peculiar 


[Or.  Mro,  f. 
ar,  lit.  a  '-" 


ailing 


-  -.-„ --.  sharp  and  almost 

Tetrarch  (ts'tnirk  or  tat'riirk)  n.  IGr.  Ic- 
IrnrcWs— Irtm.  four,  and  artJU.  rule.)  A 
Koman  governor  ut  the  fourth  part  of  a  pro- 
vince :  a  subordinate  prince  i  bene*,  any 
petty  king  or  auveralgn.    Lu.  ill.  I. 

AtiiTCht  (te'lrkrk  or  lct't«rk},  •>.  Four 
priuelpal  tit  chief.  ■TelraroS  elementa' 
Puilar.     (San.) 

Tatrarchata  (l«'trttrk-U  or  teC-rllrlcit).  n. 


TatiucUcal ' 


Sam*  aa  Ttt- 


(tet-ra  sep-al-us),  a.  [Or. 
E.»«paI.thelen(of  acalyi.) 
to  a  calyi  which  Is  composed 


four  pulleyi  all  act  kigethar.  IHaie.) 
Tetrupernioiu  (let-ra-ipCr'mu)).  a.  [Or. 
tolra.four.andfptmia,  teed]  Inbot  having 
four  Beeda  —A  tetrarptmvna  plant  it  one 
which  produces  four  seeds  in  each  Bower. 
T«tr*l|)0re(ttt'ni-ap4r).n.  (Or  Wlro.lour. 
and  E  tjMfl-e.]  In  AoJ.  ami^ng  Ihealgcacol' 
lection  of  spore*.     Vanally  Ihera  are  lonr, 


th.  Be.  loek^      g,  fo;     J,  job;      ^  Fr.  ton;      Dg.  •!•«;      TH,  Ui 


h,  lAin;     w.  viai   wh,  wAig;   *b,  anira.— SctlUT. 
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Tctrastyle  Temple— 
Fortuna  Virilis. 


whence  Uie  name;  but  sometimes  we  find 
only  three,  and  at  other  times  as  many  as 
eight  or  ten,  in  which  latter  case  the  tet- 
raq>ore  is  sometimes  said  to  be  compound. 

TOtrasporiO  (tet^ra-spdr-ik),  a.  In  bot.  com- 
posed of  tetraapores. 

Tetra8tlo,Tetra8tlcli(te.tras'tik).fi.  [Or. 
Utrastiehoi—tetra,  four,  and  itichos,  verse.] 
A  stanza,  epigram,  or  poem  consisting  of 
four  verses. 

TetrasticllOUl  (te-tras'tik-us),  a.  In  boL 
having  a  four-cornered  spike. 

TetraitOOn  (te-tras'to-onX  n.  [Or.  tetra, 
fonr,  and  <toa,  a  por- 
tico. ]  In  arch,  a  court- 
yard with  porticoes  or 
open  colonnades  on 
each  of  its  four  sides. 
Britton. 

Tetra8tyle(tet'ra.8tll). 
a.  and  n.  [Or.  tetra, 
four,  and  atyloi,  col- 
umn.] In  ane.  arch. 
having  or  consisting  of 
four  columns;  having 
a  portico  consisting  of 
four  columns,  as  in  the 
temple  of  Fortuna 
ViriLs  at  Rome. 

TetrasyllablcTetra- 
8yllablcal(tet'ra-sU- 
lab^ik,  tet'ra-sU-lab"- 
ik-alXa-  Consisting  of 
four  syllables. 

Tetrasyllable  (tet'ra- 
sil-la-bl).  n.  [Or.  tetra, 
four,  and  syllabi,  syllable.]    A  word  con- 
sisting of  four  syllables. 

Tetrauie<^  (tet-ra-th61cal}.  a.  In  bot  ap- 
plied to  plants  which  have  four  loculaments 
or  cavities  in  the  ovary. 

TetrathlOlllC(tet'rathion'lk),a.  [Or.  tetra, 
four,  and  theiOn,  sulphur.  ]  Appellative  of  an 
unstable  acid  of  sulphur  containing  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  (S^OeHt).  at  one  time  com- 
monly used  to  tone  photographic  prints, 
but  now  disused. 

Tetratomlo  (tet-ra-tom'ik),  a.  Same  as 
Tetmdic. 

Tetrlct  Tetrlcalt  (tef rik. tef rikal). a.  [L. 
tetrieus,  from  teter,  offensive.  fouL)  Fro- 
ward ;  perverse ;  harsh ;  sour ;  rugged. 
KnoUet. 

Tetrlcalneu  t  (tef  rik-al-nes).  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  tetric;  frowardness;  per- 
verseness.    Bp.  Gauden. 

Tetrldtyt  (tet-ris'l-ti).  n.  Crabbedness; 
perverseness;  tetricalness. 

TetrlCOOS  t  (tet'rik-us).  a.    Tetric. 

Tetrodon  (tet'rd-don),  n.  [Or.  tetrad  four, 
and  odous,  a  tooth.]  A  genus  of  teleostean 
fishes  of  the  order  Plectognathi  and  family 
Oymnodontes,  distinguished  by  the  posses- 
sion of  four  large  teeth,  the  Jaws  being  each 
divided  by  a  central  suture.  They  have  the 
power  of  inflating  the  body  with  wind,  which 
causes  them  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  gri^^  them  an  almost  spherical 
fonn.  These  fishes  are  confined  to  the  seas 
of  warm  climatea  Written  also  Tetraodon. 
See  Olobb-fish. 

TetXTl  (tet'rilX  n.  (C4H9X  The  hypothe- 
tical radicle  of  the  fourth  alcohol  of  the 
OH«"+i  series.  In  the  free  state  it  con- 
tains C|H|3,  having  been  first  isolated  by 
Kolbe,  who  obtained  it  by  electrolysis  of 
valerianic  acid.    Called  also  Butyl. 

Tetrylamine  (te-tril'a minX  n.  (C4  Hn  X= 
N .  Hj.  C4H9. )  A  colourless  transparent  liquid 
having  a  strongly  ammoniacal  and  some- 
what aromatic  odour,  and  producing  dense 
white  fumes  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  potash  on  cyanate 
orcyanurate  of  tetryL  Called  also  Butyla- 
mine. 

Tetrylene  (tef ri-WnX  n.  (C4HS.)  Oil-gas; 
a  gaseous  hydrocarbon  of  the  oleflne  series, 
first  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  oil   See 

COAL-OAS. 

Tetter  (teft«rX  n.  [A  Sax  Utr,  O.  zitter, 
tetter;  connections  doubtful;  comp.  Fr. 
dartre,  Slu*.  dardra,  tetter.]  1.  A  vague 
name  of  several  cutaneous  diseases,  as 
herpes,  impetigo,  Ac 

A  most  instant  tetter  bark'd  about. 
Most  laur-like.  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust. 
All  my  smooth  body.  SMmJk. 

2.  A  cutaneous  disease  of  animals,  which 
spreads  on  the  body  in  different  directions, 
and  occasions  a  troublesome  itching.  It 
may  be  cnmmtmicated  to  man. 
Tetter  (tet't^r).  v.t  To  affect  with  the  dis- 
ease called  tetter.  *  Those  measles,  which 
we  disdain  should  tetter  us.'    Shak. 


Tetteroos  (tef  t^r-us).  a.  Having  the  char- 
acter of  tetter.  'A  tetteroxu  eruption.' 
Quincy 

Tetter-totter  (tet't«r-tot-t«rX  fi.  [From 
titter,  teeter,  and  totter.]  A  balancing  play 
of  children;  see-saw.  Called  also  Titter- 
cum-totter.    [Provincial  English.] 

Tetttgonla  (tet-ti-go'ni-aX  n.  [Or.  Uttix, 
tettipoe,  a  kind  of  grasshopper,  a  cicada,  and 

ffonia,  a  comer  ]  A  genus  of  hemipterous 
nsecto,  known  bv  the  name  of  leaf-hoppers. 
T.  vitie,  destructive  in  vineyards,  is  found 
in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States. 

TettigOlllad»(tet-ti-g6'ni-a-d6),n.pi.  Leaf- 
hoppers,  a  family  of  hemipterous  insects, 
of  wliich  the  genus  Tettigonia  is  the  type. 
See  Tkttiqonia. 

Tettisht  (tef  ish),  a.  [From  Fr.  tSte,  a  head. 
See  Test  v.]  Captious;  testy.  'He  is  the  most 
tettish  knave.'    Beau,  d:  Fl.    See  TSATISH. 

Tettyt(tefiX  «-  [See  Tettish.]  Tetchy; 
peevish;  irritable.  '  So  cholerick  and  tetty, 
that  no  man  may  speak  with  them.'  Burton. 

Teucrium  (tu'kri-umX  n.  [From  Teucer, 
father-in-law  of  Dardanus.  king  of  Troy- 
certain  healing  virtues  of  the  plant  having, 
it  is  said,  been  discovered  by  him.]  A  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  Labiatie.  There 
are  three  British  species,  T.  Chamasdrys, 
the  common  germander;  T.  Scordium,  the 
water  germander;  and  T.  Scorodonia,  the 
wood  germander  or  wood  sage. 

TenthSln,  Teuthldans  (tQ'thi-dS,  tQ'thi- 
danzX  n.  pL  [Or.  ieuthie,  ieuthidoe,  a  cuttle- 
fish.] A  family  of  decapodous  cephalopods 
comprising  the  calamailes  or  squids.  The 
species  are  characterized  by  the  possession 
of  an  elongated  body  with  lateral  fins.  The 
shell,  called  the  gladius  or  pen,  is  internal 
and  elongated,  homy,  and  consists  of  a 
median  shaft  and  of  two'  lateral  win^ 
The  common  calanoary  or  pen-fish  (Loligo 
vulgaris),  abundant  on  our  coasts,  is  an 
example. 

TeuUose  (tQflosX  n.  [Or.  teutlon,  heet\  A 
kind  of  sugar,  resembling  glucose,  said  to 
exist  in  the  juice  of  beet. 

Teuton  (tQ'tonX  n.  [L.  Teutonei,  the  Teu- 
tons, a  latinized  form  of  the  native  name. 
See  Dutch.]  Originally,  the  name  siven  to 
members  of  an  ancient  Oerman  tribe  first 
heard  of  320  B.C. ;  ultimately  applied  to  the 
Oermanic  peoples  of  Europe  in  general,  and 
at  present  often  used  to  include  Oermans, 
Dutch,  Scandinavians,  and  those  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  descent,  as  when  we  speak  of  Teutons 
as  opi>08ed  to  Celts. 

Teutonic  (t&-ton'ikX  a.  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  Teutons;  of  or  belonging  to  the  peoples 
of  Oermanic  origin;  in  the  widest  sense,  per- 
taining to  the  S<^dinavians,  and  to  the  peo- 
ples of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  as  well  as  to  Ger- 
man races  proper.  —Teutonic  natione,  the 
different  nations  of  the  Teutonic  race.  These 
are  divided  into  three  branches:— (1) The 
High  Oermans,  including  the  Teutonic  in- 
habitants of  Upper  and  Middle  Oermany; 
those  of  Switzerland  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  Oermans  of  Hungary.  (2)  The  Saxon 
or  Low  Oerman  branch,  incluaing  the  Fris- 
ians, the  Low  Oermans,  the  Dutch,  the 
Flemings,  and  the  English  descended  from 
the  Jutes,  Angles,  and  Saxons,  who  settled 
in  Britain.  (3)  The  Scandinavian  branch,  in- 
cluding the  Icelanders,  the  Norwegians,  the 
Danes,  and  the  Sweden. —Teutonic  Ian- 
guaget,  a  tribe  of  tongues,  belonging  to  the 
great  Aryan  or  Indo-European  family,  which 
has  been  divided  into  three  great  sections, 
viz. :  (\)  MoBso-Oothio,  the  language  used  by 
Ulphllas  in  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
made  in  the  fourth  century  for  the  Ooths  of 
Moeaia.  (2)  Oerman.  subdivided  into  Low 
Oerman  and  High  Oerman.  The  Low  Oer- 
man tribe  of  tongues  are  the  Anglo-Saxon 
or  English.  Old  Saxon  ,?latt-Deutscn  or  Low- 
Oerman  proper.  Frisian.  Dutch.and  Flemish. 
The  High  Oerman  has  been  divided  into 
three  periods.  Old  High  Oerman.  Middle 
High  Oerman,  and  modem  Oerman.  The 
Scandinavian  comprises  Icelandic  or  Old 
Norse,  the  Modem  or  pre- 
sent Norse.  Danish,  and 
Swedish.  —  7*«iitonie  croee, 
in  her.  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  a  cross  potent, 
from  its  having  been  the 
original  badge  assigned  by 
the  emperor  Henry  VI.  to 
the  knights  of  the  Teutonic 
order.  —  Teutonic  order,  a 
military  relisious  order  of  knights,  estab- 
lished toward  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, in  imitation  of  the  Templars  and  Hospi- 


Teutonic  Cross. 


tallers.  It  was  composed  chiefly  of  Teutons 
or  Oermans  who  marched  to  the  Holy  l4Uid 
in  the  Crusades,  and  was  established  in  that 
country  for  charitable  purposes  At  a  later 
period  the  conquests  of  the  order  raised  it 
to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign  power.  It  began 
to  decline  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was 
finally  abolished  by  Napoleon  in  1800. 

Teutonic  (t(l-ton'ik).n.  The  language  or  lan- 
guages coUectively  of  the  Teutons.  See  the 
adjective. 

TeutonldBm  (tn-ton'i-sizm),  ft.  A  Teutonic 
idiom  or  mode  of  expression;  a  Oermanism. 

Teutonise  (tO-ton-iz'X  v.t  To  make  Teu- 
tonic or  Oerman;  to  render  conformable  to 
Oerman  idiom  or  analogies.  Also  as  v. i.,  to 
conform  to  Oerman  customs,  idioms,  &c. 

Tew  (tfiX  v.t  [A.  Sax.  tavnan,  to  taw,  to 
work,  to  prepare,  to  beat  As  to  meaning 
4,  see  TOW.I  1.  To  work;  to  prepare  by 
working:  to  be  actively  employed  about:  to 
fatigue.  [Provincial  English. }— 2.  t  To  poll  or 
tease;  to  tumble  over.  Beau.  S  Fl.—Z.  To 
beat  or  press,  as  leather,  hemp,  and  the 
like;  to  taw.— 4.  t  To  tow,  as  a  ship  or  boat 
Drayton. 

Tewt  (to),  v.i.    To  labour. 

Tew  (tfi),  n.  [A.  Sax.  tatro,  instruments, 
tools.  See  also  Tow.]  1.  Materials  for  any- 
thing. —2.  An  iron  chain;  a  rope  or  chain 
by  wnich  vessels  were  drawn  along. 

Tewel  (tu'elX  n.  [O.Fr.  tmel,  tueU,  Mod.  Fr. 
tuyau,  a  pipe.]  L  A  pipe ;  a  funnel,  as  for 
smoke.  Chaucer;  E.  u.  Knight— i.  Same 
as  Tuyere  (which  seeX 

Tewlng-beetle  (ta'ing-b£-tl).  n.  A  spade- 
shaped  instrument  for  tewing  or  beiating 
hemp. 

Tewtawt  (ta't»X  » «•  [See  Tew  and  Taw.) 
To  beat;  to  break,  as  hemp.    See  Tew. 

Text  (tekstX  n.  [Fr.  ttxU,  a  text,  the  text 
of  a  sermon,  from  L.  textut,  a  tissue,  a  text, 
from  texo,  textum,  to  weave,  whence  also 
texture,  textile,  and  (through  the  French) 
tistxte.  Subtile  is  also  from  stem  of  texo.  ] 
1.  A  discourse  or  composition  on  which  a 
note  or  commentary  Is  written;  the  original 
words  of  an  author,  in  distinction  frum  a 
paraphrase  or  commentary;  as,  the  teaft  or 
original  of  the  Scripture,  in  relation  to 
the  comments  upon  it ;  infinite  pains  have 
been  taken  to  ascertain  and  establish  the 
genuine  original  text.  *  Your  exposition  on 
the  holy  text '  Shak.— 2.  A  verse  or  passage 
of  Scripture,  especially  one  selected  as  the 
theme  or  subject  of  a  sermon  or  discourse. 
*  The  parson  made  it  his  text. '   Tennyt 


How  oft.  when  Paul  has  served  us  with  a  Asf. 
Has  Epictetus.  Plato,  Tully  preach'd.    C^w^rr. 

Hence— 3.  Any  subject  chosen  to  enlarge 

and  comment  on;  a  topic. 

No  more;  the  tact  is  foolish.  SAa*. 

God  takes  a  text^  and  preacheth  Paticacc. 

G.  Htrhtri. 
The  rnniden  aunt 
Took  thb  fair  day  for  text,  and  from  Itprcacb'd 
An  universal  culture  for  the  crowd.     TtHny»*n. 

4.  A  particular  kind  of  handwriting  of  a  large 
size :  nlso.  a  particular  kind  of  letter  or 
character;  as,  Oerman  text',  large  (exf; 
small  text  '  As  fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy- 
book.'   Shak, 

Textt  (tekstX  V.  t  To  write  in  large  charac- 
ters, as  in  text-hand. 

Indifferent  Judges  might  coodemn  me  for 
A  most  malicious  slanderer,  nay  Anrf  it 
Upon  my  forehead.  B^au.  ^  Ft. 

Text-book  (tekstlinkX  n.  1.  A  book  cob> 
taining  a  text  or  texts;  as.  (a)  a  book  with 
wide  spaces  between  the  lines  of  text  for 
notes  or  comments.  (6)  A  book  contalninc 
a  selection  of  passages  of  Scripture  arranged 
fbr  easy  reference.— 2.  A  book  used  by  stu- 
dents as  a  standard  book  for  a  particular 
branch  of  study;  a  manual  of  instruction;  a 
book  which  forms  the  basis  of  lectures  or 
commenta. 

Text-band  (tekst^andX  n.  A  large  hand  in 
writing;  so  called  because  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  write  the  text  of  a  book  in  a  laig* 
band,  and  the  notes  in  a  smaller  hand. 

Textile  (teks'tnx  a.  [L  texUlie,  from  teso. 
to  weave.  See  Text.]  Woven  or  capable 
of  being  woven;  formed  by  weaving:  aa^ 
textHe  fabrics;  iexliU  materials,  such  a» 
wool,  flax.  silk,  cotton. 

Textile  (tekt'tnx  n.  That  which  ts  or  nay 
be  woven;  a  fabric  made  by  weaving.  'Tb* 
warp  and  woof  of  textitet,'    Baetm. 

Text-man  (teksfmanX  n.  A  mao  ready  In 
the  quotation  of  texts.    [Bare.  ] 

Men's  daily  occasions  require  the  doing  of  a  fbo«. 
sand  things,  which  it  would  puxxle  the  bni  tex 
readily  to  Dtthink  himself  of  a  sentance  ia  the 


Fite,  fir.  fat,  f»U:       m«.  met,  bto;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not.  mOve;     tUbe,  tub,  bull;     oil,  ponnd;      tt.  So.  abuae;      5,  Sc  f^ 


TKXTORUL 


TntoiUl  (uki-U'ri^i).  a.    (SeeTKimKi 
FiTtiiDliig  lo  weiTing.  '  The  (ulvnaj  ut*. 


)  enffTDumg. 


T«Xtn>l  (Ukl'ia-ll).  a.  l  ParUlnlng  lo  a 
cDoiiunad  in  the  lai;  u.  Uxtual  crJUulim 
m  (fxliMl  nvlinc.  Mtlloa;  Waitrlatid,- 
1  Smnint  for  or  ilsprinliiii;  nn  MiU;  Uita 

Tl^luUrt  (Mki'tflU-lit). '>.     1   One  will 


„..,.'5s:" 


rTln  »mor(Unce 
Id  the  tsit  or  bodr  of  i 
TnrtwuT  (tekt'ta-ii-ri). 


IB  u  Tutu- 

.      iiluid;  con- 

•  teil,— 1.  SeiTlna  u  >  teil; 

TlXtUdt  (tcUta^U  a.  Rudf  mt  clUng 
Tiztnlit  (Uki'ia-litJ.n     Onereadi  In  the 

TVztaraCtekitar).!!.  |L  Eeitiira.ln)iD(<zs, 
■>«Hl■^  (D  wea«.  See  TiM  |  I.  The  net 
or  Uu  ul  ol  vutIiw  '  Befara  Ihs  [nTan- 
tloD  o(  Uxlvtt:  aiiT.  Brouai.—i.  A  wah; 

tumid*, 
lea  Inttr- 


t  ne  dlqxMltloii  or  i 
aiunealc  or  other 

ftthw  to  form  or  mat 
dolh  or  ol  a  •pUltr'a 

4  The  di^oiftlOD  at  the  Mteral 
CDOttltufiLt  parta  of  anj  body  In 
with  cachoUMT;  or  tite  muiDi 
1  parte  are  unit 


tun  nf  rackt.  Uw  noda  uf  ugnntloD  ot  the 
ulAeiaJ  iDbatancee  of  which  rocka  are  thin- 
ned. It  rvl*t<^)  to  the  aTTangement  of 
tbair  parte  dewed  on  a  imallsr  Kale  than 
Ibat  ot  their  itnictan.  (See  Ktructsb!.! 
ThetHtnraafrDclumajibeeotnnut.sarthj, 
yrantjiar.ciTatal  lloe.  ecal  y.  lamellar,  fl  brou  a, 
alatT,  potpbjTltlG.  amjidalold.  Aa.~6.  Id 
mi^L  tlw  particular  arraDoeinent  of  Uie 
cleoaDU  of  Ita  Uaeoe*  whlcC  conitltnte  an 


uC  or  villi:  lointcrwMn.    [Bare.] 


I  (teki-ia- 

eaaa  o(  weaTloc-     Sir  T.  Bnnint. 
TajB*,!*.    (I.rsiiia,aband]    Athluplata 

•ymctal.    'AUfiHotallrer.'   CAauar. 
ThMk<Uiak>,>>.    (Older  tnrm  of  rAateA.1 

Tbaieb.     [Old  and  pravioctal  Engllib  and 

tonlch.]  — tTnifrr  lAod  and   mfx,  undor 


•  maipnuL.    Theas     (Seatch.) 

ibbIi^  (tSbiD),  K.    (See  Tauui.)    Small 

^1;  carrot:  a  Bddl»4Uinc,    3ir  IF.  Bettt 

TtaUmaiWn  (tbal-a-mirtr-aX  ».  ft-    [L. 

tfealnnu  (Or.  Oimlammi.  a  bad,  and  /tn,. 

ta  iMar.  I    Id  orak.  the  Dame  (iTeD  (o  acDlp- 

Mnd  t»Mllnt  flfom  rapponlss  IsecrilMd 

taUate 
T^  Willi  II  ■  (Uwra-Bd  IWr«K  ■>.  pi.    [L 


mlnm  (tha-l&'ml-mn;,  ..    

cavltlei  coDnected  wjlti  nproductioQi  u, 

algali  (b)A  form  of  hynientuni  otfungaU. 
(e)  The  dlK  or  lamina  pruUfera  uf  llclienm. 
ThJUunui  (thal'a-mua)^  n.    [Gr,  Uutlaiiua, 

OTlKlnate ;  ipeciflivlly,  one  of  two  rounded 
and  irregular  lurfacea  In  Iha  two  lateral 
tenlriclH  or  the  brain,  and  in  the  third 
yinmcle,  from  which  the  opUc  nerTM  were 
funiiarly  thought  lo  proceed.  — I.  In  boL 
(a)  tarn*  a>  TluxU^.  (b)  The  apei  of  the 
peduncle,  •omellniei  dJlaled,  to  which  the 

ThILlftTCWi,  Tlmlamrctoi  ( thi-I«rl^tai, 
tfaalaa-irk'loi),  il  (Or  thtttana.  the  aea 
aod  ort-loi,  a  bear]  A  lenua  ot  bean  ac- 
cording to  Bome  nataraluta,  indudlnc  th^ 

nialmwonu  (tha.Iaa-it'ma).  n.  [From  Qr. 
cAoliun.theaea.]  The  name  BtTenbyCufier 
lo  a  genni  of  luotleu  echhoderme.  nat. 
order  Slpuncnloidea,  having  the  body  oval 

rellecled  lamina  or  ipuon.  but  not  forked. 
TIUtUMlCOUiaa  (Iha-laa'id-liDl'll-dal,  n.  pi. 
(Or  Uo^oaH,  the  aca.  talla.  ^e,  and  e<<t«, 

Radlularli.  denned  by  Huilaf  m  Rhiiopod* 

fng  cellular  elsmenti  and  tarcode.  and  iur- 
rounded  hv  a  layer  of  Barcode,  giving  off 
paeudopodla.  which  commonly  itaDd  oat 


ilty  ThalaaalnldB! 


Tli»l«Moinifter 

ii),  n.  (Gr.  Ota- 


TlULlar  (MTCr), 


the  patroneaa  ot 

paatoral       and    Ti 

igeoenlw 
MDtedwlUiao 


THAWOUH 

Tlullan  <tha-lI'aD),  n.  Relating  lo  TluUia. 
the  Hum  oI  paatoral  and  comic  poelTT ; 

TbKUCtnun  (tha-llk'trani),  n.  ^Or.  Oaia. 
iron,  ffleaUow-me.  troni  iXalU.  to  bloom- 
In  Blloilon  to  the  bright  colour  ot  the  yonng 

the  nat.  order  Kanunculaceie,  <ll(Ungu%ed 

to  the  frolt     The  ipscleB  have  uiuallT  ■ 

fetid  amell  like  rue,  and  hence  are  called 

Mtadair-nui.    gre  Meahow-huk. 
Thklllo,  TluJllool  (thal'llli,  IhallluB).  a 

In  cAem  of.  pertaining  to,  or  contaiiiliu; 

thalllua;  aa,  lAnUwacId;  (AaUtouaalt*. 
TtuOllna  (ihaltn),  a.    In  bat  pertaining  to 

a  Uiitllui :  of  the  character  of  a  Iballue. 
TliAlllta<thal'llt>,  «.     (Or.  UoUm.  agreen 

twig.]    In  miiierot.  a  aubatanca  virlouily 

the  tpidoU  ot  Haliy.  the  dttphinilr  of  Sani- 
cryitalUiad  and  In 


(Or.  tAsIlof.  a 


1  Hym.Tl.  J 


Amei 

manutaclory  In  the  Harti.     In  Ita  phyilcal 

Eropertlea  ft  reBrniblea  lead,  being  allghtly 
eavier.  It  la  very  toft,  tuuaunaara  nd 
heat,  and  la  aoluble  in  the  ordinary  mineral 
aclde.  With  oiygen  It  fgrma  two  com- 
pounria,  T1,0  and  TUO^ 

nulllimi-«lua(tha1irDm.gla«.ii.  Aglaaa 
of  great  denilty  and  rerractlng  power.  In 
the  preparation  of  which  tballTuni  la  uied 
Initead  ot  lead  or  polaaalum. 

Tlullogen,  TlullopIi3rt«  (OiariA-Jen,  thal'- 


lesa  plant  conelitlng  only  of  eipanalonaof 

in  elongated  tubular  form,  aa  In  Chan. 
The  cell!  are  aomaUmei  united  In  one  nr 

In  ConfErTB^  or  branched  and  Interlaced 


niaUogaiii)iUI(thalIo]'en.ui),  a.   In  hit.  of 
or  belonging  to  the  thallogeni. 
TIiillui  (thallui),  n.    (Or.  (AnUca,  a  young 


ahoot.  a  ipront.  a  trond]    In  but.  a  loUd 
maaa  of  cell>.  or  cellnlar  liaana  vlthout 

nioally  Id  lbs  tonn  at  ■  flat  atrKtaD]  or  ei- 

trcmd.  and  lonolng  the  auhalanc*  at  the 

thallocena 
ThunM  (temi),  n.   The  riTer  on  which  Lou- 

dan  atandi.— H«'ft  narvrati  lAf  TKanuton 
fin.  laid  to  be  a  corruption  ot  Ae'U  n<Hr 


teait  or  lamenUt4oil.  commanclna  with  the 
new  moon  of  July :  Hme  a*  the  Fhanlclan 
Advn  or  AiBBii.    Hla  death  happened  on 

raer  time  the  wateta  were  laid  alw»ya  to 
become  reddened  with  hii  blood. 


thallni  ot  lichena 


A.  4U>:     Ok.  Se.  kMH; 


TRAMKOFHILE 
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THAT 


Thanmoxklllle  (thain'n6-fll>,  n.  [Or.  tham- 
tMM.  a  buth,  and  phiUd,  to  lore.]  A  mem- 
ber of  the  sub-family  ThamnopbilinsB,  or 
biuh-thrikes.    See  THAmoPHiLniJL 

ThanmopbllllUB  (tham'ii6-fl-irn6X  n.  pi. 
The  bnan-ehriket,  a  tub-family  of  dentiros- 
tral  pauerine  birds,  family  Lanildas  or 
shrikei.    See  Shbikb. 

Than  (THan),  eor^.  [A.  Sax.  theime,  thanne, 
thonne,  than,  then,  the  latter  being  the  ori- 
ginal meaning.  This  word  is  therefore  the 
same  as  then;  so  that  'this  is  better  than 
that'  is  equiiralent  to  *this  is  better,  the^x 
thatl  A  particle  used  after  certain  adjec- 
tives and  adverbs  which  express  compari- 
son or  diversity,  such  as  more,  better,  other, 
otherwiae,  rather,  el$e,  and  the  like,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducingthe  second  member 
of  the  comparison.  Than  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  the  object  compared  in  the  nomi- 
native case,  but  sometimes  the  object  com- 
pared is  placed  in  the  objective  case,  and 
the  putide  is  then  considered  by  some 
grammarians  as  a  preposition.  'Thrice 
fairer  tAan  myself.'    Shak. 

Among  them  that  are  bom  of  women  there  hath 
not  risen  a  greater  tMam  John  the  Baptist;  notwith- 
standing he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
greater  tMsn  he.  Jn.  xi  xx. 

Thou  art  a  girl  as  much  brighter  tMam  her. 
As  he  is  a  poet  sublimer  than  me.        Prior. 

A  tragedy  than  which,  since  the  days  of  the  an- 
cients, there  had  been  nothing  more  classic  or  ele- 
gant Thackeray. 

The  object  or  second  member  of  comparison 

coming  after  than  is  often  a  clause  with  that 

introducing  it;  as.  I  had  rather  be  a  sufferer 

myself  than  that  you  should  be.    Or  thai 

may  be  omitted,  in  poetry  at  least 

Since  I  suppose  we  are  made  to  be  no  stronger 
Than  fiums  may  shake  our  firames.  Skak, 

Thant  (THanX  adx.    Then.    Shak, 

manage  (thaii'ij).  n.  The  land  granted  to 
a  thane ;  the  district  in  which  the  thane 
anciently  presided ;  the  dignity  of  a  thane. 

Tlianatlcl  (tha-nat'i-Bl).  n.  vlL  [Or.  thanaXi- 
hot,  fatal,  from  thawitw,  death.]  A  name 
applied  by  Dr.  William  Farr,  registrar-gen- 
eral, to  lesions  from  violence  tending  to 
sudden  death. 

Thanatold  (than'a-toid).  a.  [Or.  ihanaUte, 
death,  and  exdoe^  resemblance.  ]  Besembling 
death;  apparently  dead.    Dunglison. 

Ttianatolocr  (thap-a-toro-ilX  n.  [Or.  tha- 
natoi,  death,  and  logo»,  discourse.]  The 
doctrine  of.  or  a  discourse  on  death. 

Tlianatophidla  (than'a-to-fld''i-aX  n.  pi 
[Or.  thMnatos,  death,  and  ophis,  a  serpent.] 
A  general  term  for  poisonous  snakes. 

ThanatopslB  (than-a-top'sisX  n.  [Or.  thana- 
toe,  death,  and  opeie,  a  view.]  A  view  or 
contemplation  of  death.    Bryant 

Thano  (thinX  n.  [A  Sax.  thegen,  thegn, 
UUn,  a  soldier,  an  attendant,  a  servant  of 
the  king,  a  minister,  a  nobleman ;  IceL  the- 
gen, a  brave  man,  freeman,  warrior;  O.H.O. 
degan,  a  soldier,  male,  disciple.  Same  root  as 
obsolete  verb  U>  the  or  thee.  ]  A  title  of  hon- 
our among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  In  England  a 
freeman  not  noble  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  thane  by  acquiring  a  certain  portion  of 
land— five  hides  for  a  lesser  thane— by  mak- 
ing three  sea  vovages,  or  by  receiving  holy 
oraert.  Every  thane  had  the  right  of  vot- 
ing in  the  witenagemot,  not  only  of  the 
sh&e,  but  also  of  the  Idngdom,  when  impor- 
tant questions  were  to  be  discussed.  With 
the  growth  of  the  kingly  power  the  impor- 
tance of  the  king's  thanes  (those  in  the  per- 
sonal service  of  the  sovereign)  rose  above 
that  of  the  highest  gentnr.  ealdormen  and 
bishops  forming  an  inferior  class.  On  the 
cessation  of  his  actual  persona]  service  about 
the  king  the  thane  received  a  grant  of  land. 
After  the  Norman  conquest  tliaues  and 
barons  were  classed  together.  In  the  reign 
of  Hennr  II.  the  tiUe  fell  into  disuse.  In 
Scotland  the  thanes  were  a  class  of  non- 
military  tenants  of  the  crown,  and  the  title 
was  in  use  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  notion  derived  from  Boece.  and 
adopted  by  Shakspere  in  'Macbeth.'  that 
the  Scotch  thanes  were  all  transformed  into 
earls,  has  no  historical  foundation. 

Thanadom  (th&n'dumX  n.  The  district  or 
Jurisdiction  of  a  thane. 

Rarely  met  with  in  the  south,  thantdotms  trt  found 
mostly  in  Angus  and  Means  and  the  northern  shires 
down  to  the  Moray  Firth-  We  must  not  expect  to  find 
them  in  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Lowlands,  which  were 
speedily  and  entirely  occupied  bv  the  southern  settlers, 
become  feudal  barons,  nor  yet  in  the  inner  faktncues 
of  the  mountains,  where  the  Celtic  institutions  unmodi. 
6ed.  excluded  the  Saxon  title  or  office.  Cosnu  Innts. 

ThanehOOd  (th&n'hddX  ^  l-  The  office, 
dignity,  or  character  of  a  thane.— 2.  Thanes 


in  general;  the  collective  body  of  thanes. 
J.  it  Oreen. 

Thane-land  (thanlandX  n.  Land  granted 
to  thanes. 

Thant-landt  were  such  lands  as  were  granted  bv 
charters  of  the  Saxon  kings  to  their  thanes  with  all 
immunities,  except  the  threefold  necessity  of  expe- 
dition, refwir  of  castles,  and  mending  of  bridges 

C0W€U. 

Thanestalp  (than'shipX  n.  The  state  or  dig- 
nity of  a  thane;  the  seigniority  of  a  thane. 

Thank  (thangkX  v.t.    [A.  Sax.  thandan,  to 
thank,  from  the  noun  thane,  thanks;  O., 
danken,  to  thank.    See  the  noun.  ]    To  ex- 
press gratitude  to  for  a  favour ;  to  make 
acknowledgments  to  for  Idndness  bestowed. 

Heavens  thatUt  yon  for't  Shak. 

You  shaU  find  yourself  to  be  well  thanh'd.       Shak. 
When  I'm  not  tkatWd  at  all  I'm  ihank'd  enough, 
Tve  done  my  duty,  and  I've  done  no  more.  FietdiHf. 

The  word  is  often  used  ironically. 

We^h  the  danger  with  the  doubtful  bliss. 
And  thank  yourself  if  aught  should  fall  amist. 

Dryden. 

^I  toiU  thank  you,  a  colloquial  phrase  of 
civilitv  introducing  a  request,  equivalent 
to.  will  yon  oblige  me  by  doiniff  or  by  giv- 
ing or  handing  me ;  sjb.  /  will  thank  you  to 
shut  the  door.  /  will  thank  you  for  the 
mustard,  and  the  like.— TAani:  you,  a  collo- 

Juial  or  informal  contraction  of  the  phrase 
thank  you,  which  would  be  considered 
somewhat  sUfl  and  formal  perhaps  as  a 
simple  expression  of  politeness  in  ordinary 
circumstances.  Thank  you,  or  /  thank  you, 
is  often  used  in  declining  an  offer  or  request, 
both  seriously  and  ironically. 

WiU't  please  your  worship  to  come  In,  sirt 
No,  t  thank  you,  forsootn,  heartily.       Shak. 

Thank  (thangkX  n.  [A.  Sax.  thane,  thone, 
acknowledgment  for  a  favour,  thanks,  ap- 
probation, also  thought,  mind,  will ;  Ooth. 
thagks,  Icel.  thUkk,  D.  and  O.  dank,  thanks, 
from  stem  of  think.^  1.  Expression  of  grati- 
tude; an  acknowledgment  made  to  express 
a  sense  of  favour  or  kindness  received:  now 
used  almost  exclusively  in  the  pluraL 

If  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  thank  have  ye  \ 

Luke  vi.  33. 
The  fool  nith.  I  have  no  friends,  I  have  no  thank 
for  my  good  deed.  Ecclus.  xx.  x6. 

Thanks  be  unto  Cod  for  his  uiiq>eakable  gift. 

a  Cor.  IX.  15. 
The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  tha$iks.    Shak. 

— Thanke !  a  common  contraction  for  /  gine 
(offer,  render,  &c.)  thankt,  thank*  be  to  you, 
or  the  like. 

Thanks,  good  Egeus.  what^  the  newst     Shak. 

2.t  Oood-wlll;  gratitude;  thankfulness. 
Chaucer. 

ThankftQ  (thangk'fqlX  a.  1.  Impressed  with 
a  sense  of  kindness  received  and  ready  to 
aclcnowledge  It ;  grateful 
Be  thanJ^t  unto  him  and  bless  hb  name.  Ps.  c  4. 

As  I  am  a  gentleman  I  will  live  to  be  thankful  to 
thee  for't  Shak. 

A  yellow  eyelid  falfn 
And  closed  bv  those  who  mourn  a  friend  In  vain. 
Not  thanJ^lthad  his  troubles  are  no  more. 

Ttnnyson. 

2.  Expressive  of  or  by  way  of  thanks.  '  A 
thanJtful  sacrifice.'  Shak.—Z.i  Claiming  or 
deserving  thanks;  meritorious;  acceptable. 

Ladies,  look  here ;  this  is  the  than/Mtt  glass 
That  mends  the  looker's  eyes;  this  is  the  well 
'That  washes  what  it  shows.  G.  Htrbert, 

—Qrat^ul,  Thankful.  See  under  Oratsful. 

Thankfully  (thaugk'ful-liX  adv.     In  a 

thankful  manner;  with  a  grateful  feeling 

on  account  of  a  favour  or  Idndness  received. 

This  ring  I  do  accept  most  thanltfuUy,        Shak. 
If  you  have  Uv'd,  take  thanJtful(y  the  past  Drydtn. 

Thankftllneu  (thangk'ful-nesX  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  thankrnl;  feeling 
of  gratitude ;  acknowledgment  of  a  favour; 
gratitude. 

The  celebration  of  these  holy  mysteries  being  ended, 
retire  with  all  thankfuhuss  of  heart  for  having  been 
admitted  to  that  heavenly  feast  7*^-  Taylor. 

Thankless  (thangklesX  a.  1.  Unthankful; 
ungrateful;  not  acknowledging  favours. 

That  she  may  feel 
How  sharper  than  a  serp«nt's  tooth  it  Is 
To  have  a  thankUss  child.  Shak, 

2.  Not  deserving  thanks  or  not  likely  to 
gain  thanks;  as,  a  thankUu  taslc 

The  contracting  and  extending  the  lines  and  sense 
of  others,  if  the  first  authors  might  speak  for  them- 
selves, would  appear  a  th<tnkiess  office,      tt'otton. 

Thanklessly  (thangkles-lt),adt^.  In  a  thank- 
less manner;  without  tharJu;  ungratefully; 
in  a  grudging  spirit. 

The  will  of  God  may  be  done  thankiessly.   Bp.  Halt. 

Thankleesness  (thangk'les-nesX  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  thankless;  ingrati- 


tude; failure  to  acknowledge  a  Undnets^ 
'  Worst  of  civil  vices,  tAanKe««n«««.*  I>oinne. 
Thank-offerlng  (thangk'of-f^r-ing).  n.  An 
offering  made  as  an  expreaaion  of  thanks  or 
gratitude;  an  offering  for  benefits  recdved. 

A  thousand  thank-ojfiringsmtcdae  to  that  Provi- 
dence which  has  delivered  our  nation  from  these  mb- 
surd  iniquities.  tfatts. 

Thanksglyet  (thangka'sivX  v.t  To  cele- 
brate or  distinguish  by  solemn  rites  in  token 
of  thankfulness. 

To /Atfidjs'tfiw  or  bleve  a  thiw  in  a  way  to  a  sacred 
use  he  took  to  be  an  offering  of  u  to  Cod. 

3r»s<i^Mode. 
manksglTer  (thangks'giv-^rX  n.  One  who 
gives  thanks  or  acknowledges  a  kindnea. 
'  The  devout  thani^ver  David.'  Barrow. 
nianksglvlnc  (thangks'giv-ingX  n.  1.  The 
act  of  rendering  thanlcs  or  expressing  grati- 
tude for  favours  or  merdea. 

EveiT  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to  be 
refusea,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgint^. 

I  Tun.  iv.  4. 

2.  A  public  celebration  of  divine  goodness; 
also,  a  day  set  apart  for  religious  services, 
flpeciallv  to  acknowledge  the  goodness  of 
Ood  either  in  any  remarkable  deliverance 
from  calamities  or  danger,  or  In  the  ordinary 
dispensation  of  his  bounties.— &  A  fonn  of 
words  expressive  of  thanks  to  Ood ;  a  grace 
or  the  like.  '  In  the  thankegioing  befortr 
meat.'    Shak 

Thankworthiness  (thangk'w«r-THi-neaX 
n.    The  state  of  being  thankworthy. 

Thankworthy  (thangk'w6r-THi),  a.  Wor- 
tliy  of  or  deserving  thanlcs;  meritorious. 

For  this  is  thanktvorthy,  if  a  man  for  conadence 
toward  God  endure  grief,  suffering  wrongfully. 

t  Pet  II.  19. 

Thannah  (than'aX  «•  [Hind.  ]  A  police- 
station. 

These  men  were  furnished  as  a  sort  of  goanl  by  the 
various  thannahs  or  police-statioos  along  the  road. 

/f  .  H.  RusseU. 

Thannst  (th&'nus).  n.    [L.L.]    Athene. 

Thapsla  (uiap'si-aX  n.  [Or.  thapeia,  s  plant 
used  for  ayeing  yeUow,  brought  from  Thap- 
«o«.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Umbel- 
lifene.  The  species  are  mostly  inhaUtanta 
of  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean.  They 
are  ];>erennial  herbs,  with  doubly  or  trebly 
pinnate  leaves,  large  compound  umbelsi  and 
yellow  flowers.  The  roots  possess  acrid  and 
corrosive  properties.  The  root  of  T.  riOoss. 
when  applied  to  the  skin,  causes  inflamma- 
tion and  vesication.  T.  eUphium,  a  native 
of  the  north  of  Africa,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
plant  which  produced  the  gum-resin  called 
tilphium  which  was  much  prixed  by  the 
ancients. 

Thar  (thiirX  n.  A  species  of  antelope  (Ob^ 
ricomie  bwHUina)  found  in  NepauL 

Thar.t  v.imper$.  [For  tharf,  from  A.  Sax. 
fA«ai/an.  to  have  need.]  Itbdioveth.  Ckau- 
eer. 

Tharhoronih  (thftrl»u-r«X  ^  tA  cormp- 
tion  of  thirdbmvugh.]  A  thirdborough;  a 
peace-oflicer.    Shak. ;  B.  Jon*on. 

Tnarm  (thUrmX  n.  [A.  Sai.  thearm;  loel. 
tharmr;  Q.  ana  D.  darm.  gut]  Intestioea 
twisted  into  a  cord,  as  for  flddle-stringSk  Ac 

jLocal] 

That  (THatX  a*  and  pron.  [A.  Sax.  thert, 
neut.  of  the  demonstrative  and  def.  art  «r. 
also  the  (masc. X  ^ed  (fem.X  theet  (neut): 
Ooth.  M.  io,  thata,  O.  Fris.  thet,  IceL  that, 
D.  dat,  O.  dat.  Cog.  Skr.  as,  id,  f«t  See 
also  Thb.]  1.  A  word  used  as  a  definitive 
adjective  before  a  noun :  (a)  polntiBg  tu  a 
person  or  thing  as  before  roenaoned  or  sup- 
posed to  be  understood;  or  used  to  designate 
a  specific  thing  or  person  emphatically,  hav- 
ing more  force  than  the  definite  article  fV. 
which  may,  however,  in  some  cases  be  suIh 
stituted  for  it 

It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Comenau 
in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  that  city.    Mat  a.  1  < 

The  woman  was  made  whole  firom  that  hour. 

Matlx  a 

(b)  Frequently  used  in  opposition  to  thie,  in 
which  case  it  refers  to  one  of  two  object* 
already  mentioned,  and  often  to  the  one  moat 
distant  in  place  or  time;  frequentlv,  how- 
ever, mere  contradistinction  is  implied:  as. 
I  will  take  thie  hook,  and  yon  can  take 
that  one. 

Of  Zion  it  shall  be  said,  this  and  that  man  was  ba*» 
in  her.  Ps.  Iszvk  s 

(e)  Pointingnot  so  much  to  persons  and  thlnca 
as  to  their  qualities,  almost  equivalent  to 
Kueh,  or  of  such  a  nature,  and  ocniiosslly 
followed  by  M  or  that  as  a  correlative 
'  There  cannot  be  rAol  vulture  in  von  to  de- 
vour so  many.' SAoit.  'Bntertsinedwithtta' 
ceremonious  affection  as  you  were  weoL* 
Shak    'WhoM  lore  wimot  thai  digoitjUmt 


Fite.  fir.  fat.  full;       md.  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te.  not,  move;       t&be,  tub,  bnll;       oil,  pound;       tt,  8c  shsiie;     y,  8e.  fsy: 
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it  went  hand  tn  hand  with  the  vow.'  Shak, 
%  Uaod  abaolutely  or  without  a  noon  as  a 
ilsmonstratlve  pronoun  (a)  to  indicate  a 
person  or  thing  already  referred  to  or  im- 
plied, or  fpeoially  pointed  at  or  otherwise 
Indicated,  and  hanng  generally  the  same 
force  and  significance  as  when  used  as  an 
adjective;  as,  give  me  that;  do  joa  see 
that  f  (6)  Used  in  opposition  to  thu,  or  by 
way  of  dutinction. 

If  the  Lord  wOl.  ve  abail  Utc.  and  do  (Mis  or  that. 

Jam.  iv.  1$. 
TTUt  b  not  fiOr;  nor  proAuble.  that.      Dryden. 

When  (Aif  and  thai,  refer  to  foregoing  words, 
CAw.  like  the  Latin  hie  or  the  French  otA 
(thisX  rtf  «rs  to  the  last  mentioned,  the  latter, 
and  CAot.  like  the  Latin  iii/t  and  French  otla, 
to  the  first  mentioned,  the  former.  This 
is  an  artificial  grammatical  rule,  probably 
founded  on  the  Latin  one,  and  adopted  by 
writers,  bat  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  rest  on 
any  logical  conception  or  law  of  thought 

S«If4ov«  and  reason  to  one  end  aspire. 
nUo  their  avcnkm.  pleasure  their  desire; 
But  c*«*(l7  th^^  its  object  would  devour. 
ilUxtasM  the  hooey,  and  not  wound  the  flower.  P^. 

In  all  the  above  cases,  fAa<,  when  referring 
to  anlural  noun,  talcea  the  plural  form  tho99; 
aa.  Mat  man,  thot  men:  five  me  that^  give 
me  lAoes ;  and  so  on.  (0)  iTsed  to  represent 
a  sentence  or  part  of  a  sentence,  or  a  series 
(rfsantenoea. 

And  when  Moses  heard  that^  he  wns  content 

LxT.  s.  so. 

ThMi  hero  stands  for  the  whole  of  what 
Aaron  bad  said,  or  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
ceding verse. 

I  win  know  your  business.  <*4*/ 1  wUL       Shak, 

ThAi  sometimes  in  this  use  precedes  the 

sentence  or  clause  to  which  It  refers. 

Th»t  be  far  from  thee,  to  do  after  this  manner,  t9 
ttmy  the  rtgktteuM  with  the  •wicked.    Gen.  xviiL  as. 

Thai  here  represents  the  clause  in  italics. 
It  is  used  also  as  the  substitute  for  an 
adjective;  as,  you  allege  that  the  man  is 
taaoeeHl:eAa<heisnot  Similarly  it  is  often 
osed  to  introduce  an  explanation  of  some- 
Vbta%  going  before.  'Religion  consists  in 
livii^  up  to  those  principles,  that  is,  in 
acting  in  ccmformity  to  them.'  <d)Usedem- 
phattcally,  with  a  predicate,  in  phrases  ex- 
presslve  of  approbation,  applause,  or  en- 
oooragement  '  Why,  ihatt  my  dainty 
Ariel r  Shak.  *That9  my  good  soul' 
Sftok.  (#)  By  the  omission  of  the  relative 
tkaX  often  acquires  the  force  of  that  which: 
this  is,  however,  not  in  accordance  with 
modem  usage. 

I  Mm  that  I  cat.  get  thmt  I  wear.  Shah. 

We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we 

Jn.  iU.  II. 


sometimes  occur  close  together,  but  this 
use  is  now  scarcely  considered  elegant 
That  that  is  determined  shall  be  done.     Dan.  xL  36. 


That  that  dieth,  let  U  die. 


Zech.  xL  9. 


IL  Used  as  a  relative  pronoun,  and  in  many 
cases  equivalent  to  who  or  which.  It  can- 
not, however,  be  relatively  used  with  a 
preposition  preceding  it,  but  may  be  so 
used  when  the  preposition  is  transposed  to 
tha  end  of  the  clause:  thus  we  say,  the 
nan  e/  whom  I  spoke,  the  book  /ram  which 
1  rsan.  the  spot  nctw  which  he  stood,  the 
puj/ar  which  he  works;  but  we  cannot  say 
the  man  qf  that  I  spoke,  Ac.,  though  we  may 
aay.  the  man  that  I  spoke  0/.  the  book  thtU  1 
Tvadfrotn,  the  place  thai  he  stood  near,  the 
pay  that  be  works  /or,  and  so  un.  When  the 
nuatJTe  clause  oonve^  an  additional  idea 
otr  atatcment,  who  and  which  are  rather  to  be 
osed  tlian  tAot,  which,  indeed,  is  sometimes 
fsadmisaible ;  thus  we  say:  'James,  whom 
I  saw  yesterday,  told  me.'  but  not '  James 
that.*  Thu  properly  introduces  a  restric- 
tive and  explani^ry  clause  (as  exemplified 
by  *Tbe  man  that  I  spoke  of,'  Ac.\  and 
tbouigti  who  and  which  are  frequently  used 
In  the  same  way,  the  use  of  that  often  avoids 
ambigtiity.    See  under  Who. 

He  that  reprovcth  a  scomer  petteth  to  himself 
rtsmr  Prov.  ix.  7. 

In  the  following  extract  that,  who,  and 
mhitk  are  used  without  any  perceptible  dif- 


tike  apes  that  mow  and  chatter  at  me 
AmS  after  bite  me,  then  like  hedgehoes  whiich 
Lie  tambiinr  in  my  barefoot  way  snomount 
ThcB'  pdcks  at  mv  footfall ,  sometime  am  I 
Afl  momad  with  adders,  vhe  with  doren  tomnies 
Do  fasan  toe  ktto  madness.  Mah. 

With  Its  use  as  a  relative  are  to  be  classed 
in  which  it  is  used  as  a  correla- 
te so  or  tuch     *  Who's  $0  gross  that 
this  palpable  device  T'     Shak. 
Wbuao firm  lAol  cannot  be  seduced?'  Shak. 
•Uowed  infirmities  that  honesty  is 
free  oL'   Skak^-^That,  as  a  demon- 
and  as  a  relative  pronoun,  may 


That  (THatX  conj.  L  Introducing  a  reason; 
in  that ;  because.  '  Not  that  I  loved  Cesar 
less,  but  that  1  loved  Bome  more.'    Siak. 

It  is  not  that  I  love  you  less 

Than  when  before  your  feet  I  lay.         IValUr. 

a  Introducing  a  drift  or  object  or  final  end 
or  purposes  the  phrases  in  order  that,  for 
the  purpose  that,  to  the  effect  that 

Treat  it  kindly,  that  it  may 

Wish  at  least  with  us  to  suy.  CewUy. 

8.  Introducing  a  result  or  consequence. 

The  custom  and  familiarity  of  ^ese  tooeues  do 
sometimes  so  far  influence  the  expressions  m  these 
epistles  that  one  may  observe  the  force  of  the  Hebrew 
conjugations.  LeeJte. 

4.  Introducing  a  clause  as  the  subject  or  ob- 
ject of  the  prmcipal  verb,  or  aa  a  necessary 
complement  to  a  statement  made. 

TU  childish  error  that  they  are  afraid.       Shah. 

Albeit  I  will  confess  thy  father's  wealth 

Was  the  first  motive  that  I  woo'd  thee.  Anne.  Shah. 

I  have  shewed  before  that  a  mere  possibility  to  the 
contrary  cam  by  no  means  hinder  a  thine  from  being 
highly  credible.  Bf.  IViihins. 

5.  Added  formerly  to  other  conjimctions 

or  to  adverbs  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 

*  Alter  that  things  are  set  in  order  here, 

we  11  follow  them.'    '  Take  my  soul,  h^orc 

that  England  give  the  French  the  foil' 

'What  would  you  with  her  i/  that  I  be  she  ?' 

'Since  that  my  case  is  past  the  help  of  law.' 

'  When  that  my  eye  is  famished  for  a  look.' 

Shak.—e.  Used  elliptically  to  introduce  a 

sentence  or  clause  expreuive  of  surprise, 

indignation,  or  the  like.    '  That  a  brother 

should  be  so  perfidious?'  '  0  Ood,  that  men 

should  put  an  enemv  in  their  mouths  to 

steal  away  their  bramsl'    Shak.— 7.  Used 

as  an  optative  particle  or  to  introduce  a 

phrase  expressing  a  wish.    '0,  that  you 

bore  the  mind  that  I  do  r    Shak.— In  that, 

for  the  reason  that;  because. 

Things  are  preached  not  in  that  they  are  taught, 
but  in  that  they  are  published.  Heoker. 

That  (THst),  adv.  To  such  a  degree;  so;  as, 
he  felt  thai  bad.    [Vulgar.  ] 

Thatch  (thach),  n.  [Softened  form  of  older 
t^adr,  which  is  a  common  provincial  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  form;  A.  Sax.  those,  Icel. 
thak^  a  roof,  thatch;  D.  dak,  O.  dach,  a 
roof.  See  the  verb.]  Straw,  rushes,  reeds, 
heath,  ^te.,  used  to  cover  the  roofs  of  build- 
ings or  stacks  of  hay  or  grain  for  securing 
them  from  rain,  Aa.  'Icicles  upon  our 
houses'  thtUch.'  Shtik.  'When  from  the 
thatch  drips  fast  a  shower  of  rain.'    Oay. 

Thatch  (thach),  v.L  [Softened  form  of 
older  thaek,  still  a  provincial  form;  A.  Sax. 
theccan,  Sc.  thack,  theek,  IceL  thekja,  to 
thatch,  to  cover ;  Dan.  dcekke,  D.  dckken,  O. 
deeken,  to  cover;  from  same  root  as  L.  tego, 
tectum,  to  cover  (see  TiLB).  Or.  teg<a,  Hegoe, 
a  roof,  Skr.  tthag,  to  cover.  Deck  is  an 
allied  form.]  To  cover  with  straw,  reeds, 
or  some  similar  substance;  as,  to  thatch 
a  house  or  a  stable  or  a  stack  of  grain. 
'  Roofd  with  gold,  then  thatch'd  with  home- 
ly reeds.'    Dryden. 

O  knowledge  ill-inhabited,  worse  than  Jove  in  a 
thatched  hovac  I  Shah. 

Thatchad-head  (thacht'hed),  n.  One 
wearing  the  hair  matted  together :  formerly 
applied  to  an  Irishman,  from  his  thickly 
matted  hair.    See  OUB. 

Ere  ye  go.  sirrah  Thatch'd-head,  woold'st  not  thou 
Be  whipp'd,  and  think  it  Justice.  Jtcatt.  &■  Ft. 

Thatcher  ( thach '«r),  n.  One  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  thatch  houses.    Swift 

Thatching  (thacb'ing),  n.  l.  The  act  or  art 
of  covering  with  thatch.— 2.  The  materials 
used  for  thatching;  thatch. 

Thatching -fork,  Thatching -siwle 
f  thacb'ing -fork,  tiiach'ing-spilX  n.  An 
implement  with  a  forked  blade  and  a  cross 
handle  at  one  end  for  thrusting  home  the 
tufts  of  straw  in  thatchinff.  Toe  blade  is 
ususlly  formed  of  ash-wood,  but  sometimes 
of  thin  iron. 

Thatch-tree  (thach'trS),  n.  A  general 
name  for  palms  in  the  West  Indies. 

Thatte.t  pron.  or  eoni.    That.    Chaucer. 

Thaoght  (thftt),  n.  [A  corruption  of  fAioart.  ] 
A  bench  in  a  boat  on  which  the  rowers  sit 
See  Thwabt. 

Thanmatolatry  (thu-ma-toVa-tri),  n.  [Or. 
thauma,  thevumatoe,  a  wonder,  and  kUreia. 
worship.]  Excessive  admiration  for  what 
is  wonderful;  admiration  of  what  is  miracu- 
lona 


Thaumatrope  (th^'ma-trOp),  n.  [Or. 
thauma,  thaumatoe,  a  wonder,  and  trepd, 
to  turn.]  An  optical  toy,  the  principle  of 
which  depends  on  the  persistence  of  vision, 
or  on  the  weU-known  fact  that  when  a 
person  whirls  a  burning  stick  rapidly  round 
a  complete  circle  of  liffht  is  seen  mfu-king 
out  the  path  described  by  the  burning  end. 
It  consists  of  a  circular  card,  having  two 
strings  fixed  to  it  at  the  extremities  of  a 
diameter.  On  one  side  of  the  card  there  is 
drawn  any  object,  such  as  a  chariot,  and  on 
the  other  the  chsirioteer  in  the  attitude  of 
driving,  so  that  when  the  card  Is  twirled 
round  rapidly  by  the  strings  the  charioteer 
is  seen  driving  the  chariot 

Thaumaturge  (th»'ma-tdrj).  n.  [See  Thav- 
M ATUBOU&  ]  A  dealer  in  miracles;  a  miracle 
worker. 

He  is  right  also  in  comparing  the  wonderftil  works 
of  Mohammed  (who,  however,  according  to  the  re- 
peated and  emphatic  declaration  of  the  Koran,  was 
Dv  no  means  a  thaumaturgt)  with  the  Mosaic  and 
Cnristian  miracles.  Academy. 


Thaumatunlo  (thu-ma-tAr'JikX  a.  Per- 
taining to  thaumaturgy,  magic,  or  legerde- 
main. '  The  foreign  quack  of  quacks  with 
all  his  thanmaturgic  hemp-sUks,  lottery- 
numbers,  beauty- waters,  Ac.'    Carlyle. 

Thaumatunlcal  (th»-ma-t«rjik-al),  a. 
Same  as  Thaufnaturgic  '  Thaumatur- 
gieal  motions,  exotic  toys.'    Burton. 

ThaumatarglOB  (tbft-ma-t«r'jiks),  n.  pi. 
Feats  of  magic  or  legerdemain. 

Thaumaturgiflt  (thji'ma-tdr-jist),  n.  (hie 
who  deals  in  wonders  or  believes  in  them ; 
a  wonder-worker. 

ThaumatiirgaB  (th«'ma-t«r-gus),  n.  [Or. 
thaumatourgot.  See  below.]  A  miracle 
worker :  a  title  given  by  Roman  Catholics 
to  some  of  their  saints ;  as,  Oregory  Thau- 
maturgue. 

Thaumaturgy  (thft'ma-t«r-JiX  n.  [Or. 
thaumatourgia—thaumaythaumatoe,  a  won- 
der, and  eraon,  work.]  The  act  of  perform- 
ing something  wonderful;  wonder-working: 
magic;  l^erdemain. 

But  in  those  despotic  countries  the  police  is  so  arbi> 
traryl  CagUostrosMaMM«iiw>7>muKt  be  overhauled 
by  the  Empress's  physician ;  ...  is  found  naught. 

Carfyie. 

ThaTe,  n.    See  Thravb. 

Thaw  VthaX  v.^  ih.  Sax.  thawan.  to  thaw, 
Prov.  E.  and  So.  thow,  to  thaw,  a  thaw;  IceL 
thd,  a  thaw,  theyja,  to  thaw;  O.  thauen,  to 
melt,  to  thaw,  0.  H.  O.  daujan,  to  waste  away, 
to  melt  Probably  from  root  of  L.  te^o,  to 
waste  away,  (odes,  a  wasting.  1  1.  To  melt, 
dissolve,  or  become  fiuid,  as  ice  or  snow.— 
2.  To  become  so  warm  aa  to  melt  ice  and 
snow:  said  in  reference  to  the  weather,  and 
used  impersonally.— 8.  To  become  lesscold^ 
formal,  or  reserved ;  to  become  genial 
Arthur  took  a  long  time  thawing  too.    7*.  Hughes. 

—Melt,  Diitolve,  Thaw.    See  under  Mblt. 
Thaw  (thg),  v.t.    1.  To  melt;  to  dissolve,  as 
ice,  snow,  hail,  or  frozen  earth.— 2.  To  ren- 
der genial  or  less  cold,  formal,  or  reserved. 

Thaw  the  male  nature  to  some  touch  of  that 
Which  kills  me  with  myself.  Tennyfen. 

Thaw  (th{(),  n.  [See  the  verb.]  1.  The  melt- 
ing of  ice  or  snow;  the  resolution  of  ice  into 
the  state  of  a  fiuid ;  liquef  sction  by  heat  of 
anything  congealed  by  frost.— 2.  Warmth  of 
weather,  such  as  liquefies  or  melts  anything 
congealed. 

They  soon  after,  with  great  Joy,  saw  the  snow  fsll 
in  large  flakes  from  the  trees— a  certain  dgn  of  an 
approaching  thaw.  Ceeh. 

Thawy  (thft'iX  a.   0  rowing  liquid ;  thawing. 

The  (THe.  See  end  of  art.),  d^.  art.  or  defin- 
itive a.  [A.  Sax.  the,  sometimes  used  for  the 
more  common  $e  as  the  masc.  nom.  of  the 
def.  art  or  demonstrative  pron.  m,  eed,  thcet 
(see  She  and  That);  0.  Sax.  the.O.  Fris. 
the,  thi,  D.  and  L.  O.  de,  Sw.  and  I>an.  den, 
O.  der.  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  article  under- 
went infiection,  and  the  the  used  before  a 
comparative  represents  the  instrumental 
case  thi,  th$,  the  English  phrase  the  more 
the  better  thus  corresponding  closely  to 
the  Latin  quo  magis,  eo  melius.]  1.  Used 
before  nouns  with  a  specifying  or  limiting 
effect;  as,  Uie  laws  of  the  twelve  tables;  the 
independent  tribunals  of  Justice  in  our  coun- 
try are  the  security  of  private  rights  and  Uie 
best  bulwark  sgainst  arbitrary  power;  the 
sun  is  the  source  of  light  and  heat— 2.  Used 
before  a  noun  in  the  singular  number  to 
denote  a  species  by  way  of  distinction  or  a 
single  thing  representing  the  whole;  as,  the 
fig-tree  putteth  forth  her  green  fiffs;  the 
almond  tree  shall  fiourish ;  the  grasshopper 
shall  be  a  burden.— 3.  In  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, sometimes  used  by  way  of  emphatic 


cli,  dhain;     6h.  8c.  loe^;     g>yo;     hJob\     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  trig;     wh,  wAig;     zh,  amre.— See  KXT. 


diiUnctioa,  uid  placed  befon  tsmll/  nsma 
wltb  Mmawhat  ol  (ba  force  at  »  title,  la- 
dlcAting  tba  head  of  the  cJan  or  famlLy;  ai, 
Tkt  Uacnab;  TAc  Douglaa;  Tit  O'Do- 
Diwhu*. — I  Prollied  to  adJecUiea  itted  ab- 
H^Wly,  giving  tbem  Iha  force  ud  Inuc- 
Uont  of  ■bgti-acl  nnuru;  u.  >  pualoo  for  the 
■nbllme  ud  beautif  ol;  Ou  real  and  tlu  ideal. 
B.  Uud  before  (ullectlvB 
the  comptntlve 

la  iln  the  more  diffleult  It  Is  to  refon 
[The  ligenerally  proaoanced  "Ith  the  Ton 

111  pin.  belo're  a  coDtonant  ullf  n  mora  li: 
Ti  111  but;  6ut  nhSD  UKd  einphitlCHlly  It 

oil  in  pnaUoff  b«fora  a  word  beglDiiine  vl 
alowalniind.  'Shook  (A' ■nenit  and  ti 
mined  oterOreect.'    Milton.    The  old  co 


inUiec 


ar  (or  1. 


The.tt.1.    ISeeTaSBL]    Tothrir 

^fiicUiB"^'"-     [See  T«A.)    I 
pUnta,  luit.  order  TeinitrceDilH 


light  gruen  . 
.Uy  BllUr™ 


entltiad  to'dlatlnct 
irsreeD  plant, 
ly™In'eolale, 

colour. '  It  li 
lan.     T.  bithea 


tnrg,  boUi  black  and  green  tea  an  produced. 

'^1  li  cultlTaled  In  China  orer  a  great 
taC  of  tarrlUiry.  It  la  alto  eitendrely 
"-—■"-  ' — n,TouqulD,'— "-  "-■-- 


TaladlaJap 
ongenlal  to  It 


parta  the  Greek  and  Roman  tbeatrei  dit- 
feied  couilderablr.  itcmtif.  In  the  mod- 
em aenu  of  tb*  word,  waa  not  emploirsd. 


mridii  and  T.  Solua. 
ThUDdllD  (the.an'an 


nthroplin 

filaa.  ui$-i 

King  God  and  i 
leplfon  of  Odd  o 


I'lhrO- 


[Or.  Thea 


of  god: 


bcti 

but  OD  a  grander  acule.     'Tbe  anthropo- 

rather  call  It,  of  the  O^plau  ajitem.' 
Gladittnit. 

TbMatbroillrt  (th6-an'tbrop-i8tX  n.  One 
who  advDcatea  or  bell  area  lb  tbeaathrripluii. 

mMXCbT  (Uli'U'-kl),  n.  [Or.  Theoi,  Ood. 
and  ortJa,  role.)  1.  OotemnieBt  by  Ood; 
theocracy. —2  A  body  of  dl»lneruler«;  au 
order  or  aratam  of  gode  or  dsltlea.  'The 
old  Felugic  (AaarcAi<i.'    Oladttmi. 

IllMter(Ui«'aUr),n.  AnoldaudAmerlcan 
ipetllngof  TAnUn. 

TbMlUll,  Tba&UlM  (th^'a-llnV  n.  One 
of  an  order  of  monki  founded  at  Home 
In  1S24.  princlpallir  by  Glanplelro  Caralfa. 
arcbblahon  of  Cbletl,  in  Naplei,  the  Latin 
name  of  which  li  Teair,  hence  the  name 


There  Her 


"n  Pi™««lng  property, 
alma  of  Che  charlUble 


Spain,  and  Portugal,  but  Ita  Influence  la 
new  chiefly  conflned  (o  the  Italian  pro- 

TIlMtln«  (the'a-tinXa.    Of  or  pertaining 

Thaatnd  I  (th^'a-tral),  a.     Belonging  to  a 


TlMBtre  {th*'a-1 


)r.  Iheati 


L.  [Fr.  tl 


I.  from  L 


mil  Rnmaiii  Ui'eatrei  were  the  chief  public 
fdlflcea  heit  to  tike  templei,  and  In  point 
if  magnitude  they  aurpaaeed  the  moit  ipa- 


and  principal  parta.    The  buildl 


direction  by  aacenta  or  flights  of  >topi  dl- 
Tldlng  the  khK  Into  ao  many  corapart- 
ment*  The  place  for  Ihe  playera.  in  front 
of  the  seata.  waa  called  ueiia  (jWh^I     The 

Oreeka  to  the  chorut  and  mnaldani.  and 
by  the  Komana  to  the  lenatora.     Beaidea 

pitum  or  atage  proper,  the  prDjunium, 
and  pottrceniuin,    with    regard  to  which 

pin;      nSte.  not.  roOTe:       tAbe.  tob,  bull; 


only  partially  rooted,  and  Ibe  aUge 
icantlly  If  at  all  prorlded  with  acenerj- 

are  naually  conatructed  on  a  hotae. 


the  back,  U  furafihed  with  movable  acenea! 
which  gift  an  air  of  reality  to  the  apec- 
tacle  quite  nnntUlnable  In  the  andent 
theatrea.-e  A  room,  hall,  or  other  placr. 
^nerallv  with  a  platform  at  one  end,  and 
rank!  of  leata  liilng  >tep-wlie  aa  they  re- 
:ede,  or  otherwlie  au  arranged  that  a  body 

icrlption  are  conitracUd  for  public  tec- 


monilratlona.  aurgla]  o 
claae,  and  the  Uke.-S 

peratlona  before  a 
A  place  rialng  by 
the  »aaU  of  a  tb*- 

cJ'uiJuSB'.iJi*°' ' 

-«d,«. 

""juatm 

*.  A  Dlace  or  aphere  of  i 
place  or  may  be  obierr 

.  SU")^'  dlatricl" 
a  ol  erenta  Ukdt 
ed ;  aa,  the  Mtatn 

TheatrlO  (thl-at-rlkX  a 

Same 

aa  TAtot- 

reaembling  I 


prDtnblil  «ipR«l«i  fw  foUe  ud  ui14cIaI  repn- 
KnlilioGS  ofOK  KiUilei  cflili.  /tr^l, 

TbMltlialiqr  (tbt4frl-kal"l-U>  n.  Tbe 
iUte  or  qnaOtr  ol  being  theatriral:  aome- 
thlng  that  la  theatrical;  theatrical  diaplay 


TUMtMoally  (th«-at'rlk-al-UX  odr.  1.  In  a 
theatrical  manner.  In  a  manner  aulling  the 
itage-   '  Her  Tolce  (AAifrieaUy  loud. '  Po}^, 

iHtlon;  with  falae  glitter:  nnreally  ;  anl- 
hclally;  ai.  to  poae  lA«atrieaUv. 
THeatrlcalj  (the-at'nk.ali).  n  pt    AU  that 
perlaini  to  a  dramatic  perlonuanca.  eapwd. 
ally  luch  a  perfi>niiance  In  a  private  bonaa; 

ThaaTS,  TtULTS  (thSi.  thAr).  n.  [V  d^fmd. 

a  aheep,  a  ewe.]    A  ewe  of  the  DrN  year. 

[Local  I 
ThslttlA  {the-bi'l-aX  n.     An  atbaUna  bMB 

ThaDaldJuiA'bald),  n.  A  poem  m- 
cenilng  Theba,  Several  claialcal  anihora 
wrote  poema  under  thla  name:  but  now  It 
la  applied,  fay  way  of  pre-eminence,  to  a 
Latin  heroic  poem  In  twelve  booka  wtltlai 
by  Butliia.  tbe  aahject  being  the  civil  war 
between  Eteoclea  and  Polyulceai  or  Ilieba 


THEBAIK 
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THEN 


TlWteln.ThetMdneCthe-bi'iDXn.   SameM 

TiMban  (thdlMDX  n.  A  nmtire  or  fnhmbi- 
tant  of  Thebet. 

Thaban  (th«n>ui),  a.  B«lating  to  Tbebea. 
-Tkeban  year,  in  ane.  chron.  tbe  Egyptian 
T«ar.  wbian  coniiated  of  866  days  6  boura. 

TlMoa  (tb«lcax  H.  pL  Theca  (tb«m  rL.. 
IroiD  Gr.  tkHi,  a  caM.]  A  sheath  or  noliow 
oaae.  Speclflcally.  (a)  in  bot.  a  term  used, 
first,  to  designate  the  spore-cases  of  ferns. 
moasM.  and  other  cryptt^mic  plants  (see 
eat  under  Mcsci),  and  also  as  a  designation 
of  tbe  conical  assemblage  of  spore-cases  in 
Eqaisetaceia  In  both  senses  now  little  used. 
(6)  lu  afwit  a  term  applied  to  the  strong 
flbroos  sheaths  in  which  certain  soft  parts 
of  tbe  body  are  inclosed,  as  tbe  canal  of  the 
vertebral  column,  and  the  canals  in  which 
many  of  tbe  long  tendons  of  the  muscles  of 
the  hand  and  foot  run. 

Thaoal  (thdluax  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
theca. 

Thaciphort  (th^lu-fdr).  n.  [Or.  thiki,  a 
case  nr  cover,  and  phored,  to  bear  or  carry.] 
In  6ot  (a)  a  surface  or  receptacle  bearing  a 
tbeca  or  thec«.  (6)  The  stalk  upon  which 
Uie  ovary  of  some  plants  is  elevated,  as  in 
the  caper-bush.    Abo  called  Oynophore. 

TlMOavporoai  (th^a-spdr-us).  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  fungi  which  bare  their  spores  in 


TlWOldM  (tb«'si-d6).n.  pL  A  family  of  sclero> 
dermic  corals  belunging  to  the  division  Ta- 
buiata.    See  Tabu  lata. 

TiMCldldit  (th6-sid'i-d6X  n.  p{.  A  famUv  of 
brachiopodous  molluscs,  in  which  the  shell 
Is  fixed  to  the  sea-bottom  by  the  beak  of 
the  larger  or  ventral  valve  and  the  structure 
te  punctated. 

TbMla  (tbek^X  n.  A  genus  of  diurnal  lepi- 
dopteroua  insects,  of  which  a  few  species 
aie  met  with  in  this  country ;  hair-streak 
butterfiiea.  They  abound  in  South  America 
and  in  India.  The  hind  wing  has  generally 
a  short  tall 

TtMOdMtyl  (th6-kd-dak'til).  n.  [Or.  th^ki, 
a  oaae  or  cover,  and  daktylo»,  a  digit  ]  The 
name  given  by  Cuvier  to  those  lizards  of  the 
gecko  tribe  which  have  the  toes  widened 
throughout,  and  furnished  beneath  with 
tmuverse  scales  divided  by  a  deep  longi- 
tudinal furrow,  in  which  the  claw  maybe 
entirely  concealed. 

Thaoodont  (th61i6-dontX  n.  [Or.  thfki,  a 
case  or  cover,  and  odotw.  odontot,  a  tooth.] 
One  of  a  tribe  of  extinct  saurian  reptiles, 
distinguished  by  having  tbe  teeth  impfanted 
io  sockets,  either  loosely  or  confluent  with 
the  booy  walls  of  the  cavity.  The  theco- 
duota  are  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  squa- 
OMta  or  icaly  saurians,  and  the  members  are 
peculiar  to  the  Permian  and  triassic  strata. 
The  name  Thecodontoaaurus  has  been  given 
to  mi«  of  the  genera  belonging  to  this  tribe; 
Its  remains  were  found  in  ue  dolomitic  con- 
CloanenUe  of  Redland  near  Bristol 

TMOOdont  [thd1c6-dont).  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  tlie  tnecodonts;  resembling  the  the- 
codonts in  having  the  teeth  implanted  in  a 
boay  socket 

nMOdontOtaunil  (thSk6-dont'd-sa''rusX 
M.  [rAeeodott/.  and  Or.  »auro$,  a  lizard.] 
^•e  andcr  Thboodont. 

TbmOfmomMXm  (tb«-k6-sd'ma-taX  n.  pi  [Or. 
tMtt,  a  sheath,  and  sufNO,  i6mato$,  a  body.] 
A  division  of  pteropodous  moIlusc8,in  which 
tb«  body  is  protected  by  an  external  shell 

Thedomtit  n.  [From  obs.  th$,  Uue,  to  thrive, 

and  term,  domg.dom.}  Success;  prosperity. 


(vaiX  pTon.  obj.  case  of  thou.  Thee 
(lik«  m«)  represents  both  tbe  accusative 
and  dative  of  Uie  second  personal  pronoun, 
aad  la  tlterefore  equivalent  to  A.  Sax.  thee, 
ikf  (are  X  tki  (datX  Icel  tkik,  thir,  Goth. 
cftM^.  CAns.  G.  dich^  dir,  thee,  and  to  thee. 
AmTbov. 

Ibtaf  (th<X  V  i  (Also  written  (Ae.  A.  Sax. 
CAtfua,  to  thrive,  to  prosper;  O.Sax.  thihan, 
Qoth  tJUiMan,  D.  dijcn,  G,  (geyd&iken.  to 
from,  u»  fiourlab;  from  same  root  as  Or. 
tafc,  to  produce,  to  bring  forth;  whence, 
a  child.     From  this  stem  comes 

]    To  thrive  to  proq>er. 

Cur  dr.  wbote  pageant  nest  ensaes, 
ell  ca 


I e  fAtr,  u  well  can  wish  your  thoof  ht 

S/tturr. 

.acontractiou  for  (Am  teAosofiiote/ 
.  ao  may  I  proaper. 

L«K  be  quod  he;  H  kImI  net  be.  so  tketch. 

CMattcer. 

llMlk  (th«kX  e  (.  To  thatch.   [Pro- 
Kaglish  and  Scotch.] 


Theetsae  (tbdf s6X  n.  The  rama  given  in 
Pegu  to  Melanorrhaa  luUatiMnina,  whose 
coloured  wood,  on  account  of  its  excessive 
hardness  and  great  weight,  is  known  as  the 
lignum  vitcB  of  Pegu.  The  wood  is  im- 
ported as  a  beautiful  red  dye.  and  its  luice 
yields  an  excellent  black  varnish.  Written 
also  Thittee,  Thiettee,  and  Thetsee. 

Thefely.t  adv.    Like  a  thief.    Chaucer. 

Theft  (theftX  n.  [A.  Sax.  the(^fth,  Uigfth. 
See  Thief.  Final  th  became  (,  as  in  height 
(which  seeX]  1.  The  act  of  stealing.  In  tov, 
the  general  name  fur  the  most  ordinarv 
class  of  offences  against  proi>erty.  for  which 
English  law  uses  tne  term  larceny.  Simple 
larceny,  or  theft,  is  committed  by  wrong- 
fully taking,  against  the  will  of  tbe  owner, 
and  carrymg  away  the  goods  of  another 
with  the  fraudulent  and  felonious  intent 
wholly  to  deprive  him  of  his  property 
therein.  Hence  it  requires  an  actual  takiug, 
and  an  actual  carrying  away  for  some  dis- 
tanoe,  to  constitute  the  offence.  Compound 
larceny  or  theft  is  when  the  theft  is  accom- 
panied by  aggravating  circumstances,  as 
when  it  is  committed  upon  the  person,  or 
consists  in  stealing  from  a  dwelling-house. 
Taking  from  the  person  in  a  violent  man- 
ner is  ro66ery.  and  stealing  in  a  dwelling- 
house  after  having  broken  therein  is  6uyi^- 
laru.  (See  Larcbnt.)  In  Scote  law,  theft 
is  defined  'the  intentional  and  clandestine 
takiuff  away  of  the  property  of  another 
from  \t»  legitimate  place  of  deposit  or  other 
loeue  tenendi,  with  the  knowledge  that  it  is 
another's,  and  the  belief  that  he  would  not 
consent  to  its  abstraction,  and  with  the  in- 
tention of  never  restoring  it  to  the  owner.' 
2.  The  thipg  stolen. 

If  the  theft  be  certain) j  found  in  his  hand  alive, 
wliether  it  be  ox.  or  ass,  or  ^eep,  he  shall  restore 
double.  Ex.  szii.  4. 

Theft-lMte  (thefrbdt).  n.  [Theft,  and  boU, 
compensation.]  In  (aw,  the  receiving  of  a 
man  s  goods  again  from  a  thief,  or  a  oom- 
pensatfon  for  them  by  way  of  composition, 
and  to  prevent  the  prosecution  of  the  thief. 
This  offence,  called  otherwise  eompounding 
felony,  \»  punishable  by  fine  and  Imprison- 
ment. 

Thegither  (TH6-giTH'6rX  adv.  Together. 
[Scotch.! 

niegn  (th&nX  n.    Same  as  Thane. 

ThegnhOOd  (th&a'hbdX  n.    Thanehood. 
The  growth  of  the  royal  power,  and  the  growth  of 
the  importance  of  the  t/U^h^,  went  naturally 
hand  in  hand.  E.  A.  Frteman. 

Tlieifi>rm(th6'i-formXa.  [SeeTHSA.]  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  tea. 

Thelna  (th6-rna),  n.    Same  as  Theine. 

Thelne,  Tbeill  (tbd'inX  n.  [From  Thea,  the 
generic  name  of  the  tea-plant  1  (CiHjaNiO}.) 
A  bitter  crystallizable  principle  found  in  tea 
and  also  in  coffee  and  some  other  plants, 
tea  yielding  8  to  4  per  cent  It  is  considered 
to  be  the  principle  which  gives  to  tea  its 
refreshing  and  gently  stimulating  qualities. 
Called  also  Caffeine  (which  seeX 

Their  (THirX  a.  [A.  Sax.  thdra,  thcera,  the 
genit  pi  of  the  demonstrative  se,  $e6,  theet, 
the,  she,  that  (See  Thk.That.)  Or  it  mav  be 
directly  from  the  Scandinavian;  Icel  their, 
they,  theirra,  their.  It  first  came  into  use  in 
the  North  of  EnsUmd.  (SeeTusT.)  TAetrhas 
replaced  the  older  hire,  A.  Sax.  hyra,  heora, 
genit  pi  of  hi.  hed,  hit,  he,  she,  it]  Pertain- 
ing or  belonging  to  them ;  as,  their  voices; 
their  garments ;  their  houses ;  their  land ; 
their  country. 

Theln  (THirzX  A  possessive  or  genitive, 
properly  a  double  genitive  of  they.  Of  the 
same  nature  as  here,  oure,  youre,  which,  as 
well  as  mine,  thine,  hie,  are  used  without  a 
noun  following,  and  are  therefore  called  in- 
dependent or  absolute.  Thev  may  be  used 
either  as  nominatives,  objectives,  or  simple 
predicates. 

Nothing  hut  the  name  of  seal  appears, 
Twiat  our  best  actions  and  the  worst  cttheirt. 

DtnJkam. 

Theiim  (thd'izmX  n.  [Fr.  thUtme,  from  Or. 
TAeoe.  God.]  The  belief  or  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  existence  of  a  God  as  opposed 
to  atheiem,  Theitm  differs  from  deitm,  for 
althoui^  deism  implies  a  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  God,  yet  it  signifies  in  modem 
usage  a  denial  of  revelation,  which  theitm 
does  not    Bee  DUSM. 

Thelft  (thd'istX  n.  One  who  believes  in  the 
existence  of  a  God.  See  Theism,  and  ex- 
tract under  Bkist. 

Averse  as  I  am  to  the  cause  of  theitm  or  name  of 
deist,  when  talien  in  a  sense  exclusive  of  revelation. 
I  consider  still  that,  in  strictness,  the  root  of  all  is 
theirm  ;  and  that  to  be  a  settled  Christian,  it  is  ne- 
cessary  tobefirstof  allajfMv^/AWi/.     Shapes^ry. 


TheUUCL  Theistlcal  (thd-isf  ik,  th«-isf  ik- 
alX  a.  Pertaining  to  theism,  or  to  a  thelst; 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  theists. 

ThelodOS  (tbd'ld-dus).  n.  [Or.  thJiU,  a  nip- 
ple, and  oootu,  a  tooth.  ]  A  name  given  to 
a  fossil  fish  of  unknown  affinities  from  its 
peculiar  mammilated  teeth.  Its  remains 
occur  in  the  Silurian  system. 

TheljrphonldaB  (theli-fon'iddX  n. pt.  [Or. 
thflyn,  a  female,  and  phonoe,  murder.  1  A  fa- 
mily of  araclinidans,  of  the  order  Pedipalpi, 
in  appearance  closely  resembling  the  true 
spiders,  from  which,  however,  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  lai^  size  of  their  palpi 
and  the  absence  of  spinnerets.  On  the  other 
hand  they  differ  from  tlie  true  scorpions  in 
the  form  of  the  al)domen,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  sting  at  its  extremity.  They  in- 
hai)it  the  hottest  parts  of  Asia  and  America. 

Them  (THemX  pron.  [Originally  thdm,  theem, 
the  dat  pi  of  »e,  aed,  that,  the.  she,  that 
the  ace.  pi.  of  which  was  thd,  tliey.  See 
Thby.  Their.]  The  dative  and  objective 
case  of  they;  those  persons  or  things;  those. 

Co  ye  to  them  tliat  sell,  and  buy  for  yourselves. 

Mat.  sxv.  9. 
Then  shall  the  Icing  say  to  them  on  his  right  hand. 
Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Fatlier.         Mat  xxv.  34. 

In  such  phrases  as  teU  thtm,give  them,  them 
is  the  dative. 

Thematic  (thS-mat'ikXa.  Relating  to  or  con- 
taining a  theme  or  themes. 

Thematlst  (thd'ma-tistX  n.  A  writer  of 
themes. 

Theme  (thSmX  n.  [Gr.  thema,  what  is  put 
down,  a  pronosition,  a  theme,  a  root  word, 
from  Or.  titMmi,  to  place.]  1.  A  subject  or 
topic  on  which  a  person  writes  or  speaks; 
anything  proposed  as  a  subject  of  discourse 
or  dlsciission. 

When  a  soldier  was  tbe  theme,  my  name 
Was  not  far  off.  Sha*. 

Fools  are  my  theme,  let  satire  be  my  song.     Byr«n. 

These  unreal  wayv 
Seem  but  the  theme  of  writers.        TenHys9H. 

2.t  Cause;  matter;  question;  subject 

Every  day  some  sailor's  wife. 
The  masters  of  some  merctuuat.  and  the  merchant 
Have  Just  our  theme  of  woe.  Shmk. 

8.  A  short  dissertation  composed  by  a  stu- 
dent on  a  given  subject. 

Forcing  the  empty  wits  of  diUdren  to  compose 
themes,  verses,  ana  orations.  MilUn. 

4.  In  phUol.  a  noun  or  verb  not  modified  by 
inflections,  as  the  infinitive  mood  in  Eng- 
lish; the  part  of  a  noun  or  a  verb  unchang^ 
in  declension  or  conjugation. 

The  variable  final  letters  of  a  noun  are  its  case- 
endings  ;  the  rest  is  its  theme.  Pr^.  Marth. 

6.  In  mtuie,  a  series  of  notes  selected  as  the 
text  or  subject  of  a  new  composition:  a  sim- 

1)le  tune  on  which  variations  are  made;  the 
eading  subject  in  a  composition  or  move- 
ment — 6.t  That  by  which  a  thing  is  done; 
an  instrument;  a  meana 

Nor  shall  Vanessa  be  the  theme 

To  manage  thy  at>ortive  scheme.        Swift, 

7.  A  division  for  the  purpose  of  provincial 
administration  under  tbe  Byzantine  Em- 
pire. There  were  twenty -nine  themes, 
twelve  in  Euroi>e  and  seventeen  in  Asia. 

The  remaining  provinces,  under  the  obedience  of 
the  emperors,  were  cast  into  a  new  mould ;  and  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  presidents,  the  consulars,  and  the 
counts  was  superseded  by  the  institution  of  the 
themes  or  military  governments,  which  prevailed 
under  the  successors  of  Heraclius.  Gibb0H.. 

ThemlB  (thd'mUX  n.  [Gr.  Themie.]  1.  In 
Oreek  myth,  the  goddess  of  law  and  Justice. 

Such  thine,  in  whom  , 

Our  British  Themis  gloried  with  Just  cause. 
Immortal  Hale.  Cow^. 

2.  In  Mf  ron.  one  of  the  asteroids,  discovered 
by  De  Oasparis  in  1868.  Its  period  of  sidereal 
revolution  is  20S4  days. 
Themeelyei  (VHem-selvzO.  prttn, ,  pi.  of  him- 
ee\f,  heraelf,  iteelf,  and  used  like  these 
words.    See  HmsBur. 

Themselves  have  made  thtmsetves  worthy  to  suf- 
fer  it.  Hooker. 

They  open  to  themselves  at  length  the  way. 

Then  (THcuX  adv.  [A.  Sax.  thenne,  thanne, 
thonne,  then,  an  ace.  form  belonging  to  the 
pronominal  stem  the,  that,  correlative  to 
hwanne,  when;  O.  Fris.  thenne,  thanne, 
Goth,  than,  0.  dann,  then,  at  that  time. 
It  is  the  same  word  as  the  conjunction  than.  ] 
1.  At  that  time,  referring  to  a  time  specified, 
either  past  or  future. 

And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land.    Gen.  ziL  6. 

Now  I  know  in  part ;  but  then  shall  I  know  even 
as  I  also  am  known.  1  Cor.  xlii.  la. 


dkt€kaim',     eh,  Sc  lock;     f,^;     j,>ob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sitv;     th,  CAen;  th,  tAin;     w,  trig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  arure.— See  KIT. 


THXOOONT 


—TherefoTt,  Wharefnrt,  Then.  Aecentiafiy. 
CouaeqiutxUu.    See  Tbereforb. 
Tbta  (THeD),  conj.     iD  UiM  cue:  in  com*- 
•loenoe:  tbanCora;  for  thli  r«uan. 


TtMii-*-4b7a  (■rtien'i-dii),  ode.  In  tfaoia 
dayi;  In  linis  put:  appaKd  or  correlative 
to  Ttticadayi.    HorUi  BriL  Rrn.    [Rare.  ] 

ThUUl,  TubhAt  (thi'niil,  IhrDir),  a.  Of 
or  ptrUlnlPE  lo  the  thenar ;  u.  tbe  tJitnar 
amlnence:  tbe  Ouaal  miucLe 

nian&rctbfiwr).!!.  [Or.tlunaT.tnmtUnS, 
b>  ttrlke  )  In  anof.  tbe  pilm  ot  the  hud 
or  the  lole  of  the  loot. 

TIieiwnllU(thi'uW-ilIt),n.  [VramThemrd. 
the  Dims  or  i  French  chenil>C|  (Nb,SU,.) 
Anhydroui  nilphBt*  of  todlum.  Itcccunln 


aune  u  Cebalt  Bi 


t  ot  H  French  chemist 
iirodn.    (O.E  tAetu,  U 


4.  Not  there:  eliewhere;  ibKot. 


itom  and  good  a 


TlwO-.  [Or.  Uitet.  Ood.  ]  The  tint  elemBQt 
in  minr  aiordt  of  Greek  origin  reterring  to 
the  Divine  fielng  or  divlnltj. 

rhMbromk  ( thi-a-bts'Dui ). «.   [Gr.  (Am*. 


ordB 

r8urcullaceiB,or. 

troplcii  ftrta  of   Ailm  and   Atiicm.     B«a 

TliMbromliw<tbe4-bTa'niinXn.  <c,h,n,(V) 

A  cryitaillne  conpaand  found  In  the  Med> 
I  IVtcobriniui  Ctteaa.  In  ccmpoeltlDn  It  li 
nejooous  to  theine  or  caffeine. 
ittodttittic  (tb«^lai^Uli),  a.  (Gr.  tAtai, 
od,  and  ehruiot,  anointed,  from  Arit,  to 
noint.|  Anointrnr  by  God. 
m*OCn^(Uii-oli^-il).».  [ti.  thiotratit, 
from  Gr-  thtetratia—Uiia,  God,  and  knUe6, 
to  mle,  tnloi,  •trengtb.)  OovemneDt  oT 
B  itat*  bv  the  lmme(Uat«  direction  ol  God; 
a  atan  el  dTiUzatloii  and  religion  in  whicb 
political  power  1*  enatdied  by  a  ncerdatal 
cute  1  or  the  itMe  thiu  goiemed.  Of  Ibia 
•peciH  U»  Itrulllu  InrnKb  an  lIliutHona 
eianple.  Tke  theocracy  laitsd  till  the  time 


are  entertained  by  tbe  phlloiopben  c 

lure  of  the  won^lp  of  different  goda 
ThBpcnit  (thys-kral).  n.    One  wbo 


ilitered  bv  the  Immediate  direc- 


TDwdioDa  (tht-odl-ie-a),  n.  Sune  ai  rA<- 

TlteaCilceui  {th«-od'l-«4"aii),  a.  01  or  per- 
taining to  theodicy. 

meoue7(tb«-od'l-iiX  n^  IGr.  (Atoi,  Ood, 
and  •IttafM,  luiC)  1.  A  vindication  ot  the 
dealing!  of  IHvlne  Providence  with  man; 
any  theory  proteulng  to  recDncile  (he  ■(- 

thingi  In  tbe  world ;  or  mare  aiiecially,  in 
eipUnation  of  the  eilitence  of  evU  Tblt 
iublect  wai  fully  treated  by  Leibnili,  who 
maintained  that  moral  evil  hat  Ita  origin  in 
the  rree>wili  ol  the  creature,  that  mankind 
■re  detlgned  to  attain  the  iitmoat  felicity 

world  l>  the  l»>t  poulble.— i  That  part  of 


aodv.   From  that 


Thla  It  atu),  like  lAenct,  preceded  br/nm 
a  pieDuatiii  unctiuned  by  good  uiage. 

Tbe&eeCl)mrd(THen>'for-w«rd).aifc.  From 
that  time  or  place  onward. 
TlUIu]afroml(TUeni'from),a<fr.  From  that 

Thiiii—  t  adn    Thence.    C3uii«r. 
ni«inanOrUl,l  adv.    Thenceronb.    Chau- 


imorlnJity  uf 


pifroi 

plate,  iiDocth,  or  from  Uua,  and  doula 
In  Harria't  Lexiam  Ttclinicnm.  i 
Loudun  In  I7M-I0,  being  applfi 
'cylng  1    *  m°>t  Importaot  : 


publiahed  i 


tlcal  a 

marked.    Thii  inatnime 


iicled.  but  ita  mabi  characlerli 


InMriuJ  to  the  vernier  plat«  a.    '^e  pUoe 


of  the  circle  la  adjuited  to  the  borlKNi  b> 

metal  reitlug  on  the  alaff^ead  tapportitiii 
the  Initniment.  I1ie  vernier  plate  carrle> 
two  tplrlt-level)  e  e  at  right  angle*  to  each 

be  brought  iccuratel;  into  tbe  botliontal 

Elane.     The  horliontal  aila  of  the  vertical 

a  frame  flmily  attached  to  the  vemirr 
plate,  and  turning  along  with  it  about  the 

acope  1>.  with  an  arrangement  of  flbrea  of 


if  iU 


'■'■jw^bu 


._  ._ plana  bj  the 

int  of  the  graduated  circle  ■.  and 

la  Died  for  obierving  the  objecta  whoae 
angular  dlatance  It  to  be  meaiared,  and 
alio  for  taking  allltadea  or  meainilDg  i«c- 
tical  anglei:  a  Iplrlt-level  li  flied  beDaalli 
the  teleicope  tor  horliDntal  adJoatmeiK. 
d  li  a  mlcroBcope  for  reading  off  the  de- 


collar  tt 


11  the  whole 


between  any  two  objecta.  the  Icleecope  le 
turned  round  along  wim  the  vernier  clrdr 
(Ibe  gtaduated  drcTe  remaining  flied)  nntll 
It  it  brought  to  bear  eiactly  upon  one  of 

It  brmight  to  bear  on  the  other  object,  ami 
the  arc  which  the  vernier  haa  deacrlbed  on 
the  graduated  cln:1e  meainnt  the  anale 
required.  The  double  vertical  aila  and  Uie 
uas  of  the  clampi  enable  the  obaervatloa 
to  be  repeated  any  number  ol  Umea.  in 
order  to  euure  accuiacy.  The  theodolite  It 
--|t  only  a  -—  — ' ■- 

geodetlcal  operal.^ ,_ . ^ . 

mining  tlie  length  ol  an  air  ol  the  meridian 
For  tbli  latter  purpoM  It  rcqulTM  to  be 

conitructed  oo  a  large  acata. 

TbeodoUta-mKnMoBMMr  (th<-od'o-iit- 

nuih-net-om"et-«r"),  n.     An  InitmmeDt  >ni- 

in^eUnn'Mtl™^  of"  «!?  '  "*'°' 
ThmdoUUe  (Uit-od'o-Ufik).  a.    Ot  oi  p«i^ 

a  theodolite;  at,  OifodMit  obeervatioBa, 
ThMMloilaii  <thft-A-da"il-an).  n.    Brloogtng 
to  the  empemr  Thtodoiiui;  raUling  to  hi* 

ThBOgonlc  (th£-A-gon'ik),  >.  Of  or  nlaUag 
to  theogooy. 

Theoconlnnt  (ih^-og'on-limX  ».  Theofoay 
TbMCOnlat  (the  0K%n-l>t).  n.    OtM  vtned 

ThaDCOny  (Ihe-ng'ivnl),  n.  (Fv.  th^tfmit; 
Or.  IntBffonui — tlvtm,  a  god,  and  ffont^  geoa- 

oU.  pound;       U,  Se.  abuiMi      f,  Sc  If. 
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nilioa,  from  root  gen  »  Skr.  jan,  to  beffetj 
Tht  DAUw  gf  reo  to  the  cUm  of  poems  which 
tTMi  of  the  genermtion  and  descent  of  the 
|«Mb:  M.  the  ancient  Oreek  theiuony  of 
Hcsiod;  hence,  that  branch  of  heatnen  the- 
olofj  whkh  taught  the  genealogy  or  origin 
of  ihelr  deltlea. 

Tb«f«  wOI  of  courae  b«  sa  estabUslied  reUeioii— an 
Olyuipua.  •  ValtulU.  or  soroe  system  of  •  tkngeny 
or  theology,  wKh  temples,  priest*,  UtunHes,  public 
coofaaiom  in  one  form  or  another  of  the  dependence 
*4  the  things  we  tee  upon  what  is  not  seen,  with  cer- 
taia  utoas  of  duty  andpoialties  imposed  for  neglect 
of  It.  Frotut*. 

ThfftlftftgtfT  (thfi-oI'O'gas-tdr),  n.  [From 
tknlogvoiH  and  the  pejorative  termination 
-tUr.X  A  Icind  of  quack  in  divinity;  a  pre- 
tended or  tuperflciid  theologian.  Btu-ton. 
[Rar«.I 

Thaolosert  (th6-oro-J6rX  n.  A  theologist 
'Divert  modem  fA«o(^erg.'    Cudworth. 

TbaolOClan  (th«  6-16'jr-an).  n.  [SeeTHBOL- 
oOT.  ]  A  person  well  versed  in  theology,  or 
a  professor  of  divini^;  a  divine. 

Tbeoloflc  TheoloaoAl  (th6-6-inj'ik.  thfi- 

d-toink-al).  a.  [SeeTHKOLOOT]  PerUining 
to  theology,  or  the  science  of  Ood  and  of 
divine  things;  as.  a  theotogieal  treatise;  the- 
ctofieal  crincisuL 

TlMOlOCloaUy  (thfi-6-lofik-al-liX  adv.  In  a 
theolo^cal  manner;  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  theology. 

ThMlOCiCt  (tb£^oJ'iksX  n.  pL  Theology 
(which  see). 

niaolOfflii  (thf-ol'o-Jist).  n.  A  theologian: 
IsM  frequently  used  than  this  word. 

TbMkfllllll  (thd-d-16'Ji-uro). «».  [See  Thk- 
oLOflT]  A  sinall  upper  stags  in  the  ancient 
Uieatre,  upon  which  the  machinery  for 
retestial  appearances  was  arranged.  WeaU. 

ThtolOfllt  (thi-ol'o-jizX  vX  pret  A  pp. 
tkmUguad;  ppr.  tktolojfixing.  To  render 
theological 

SdMolHiiTlBiiy  vMbot  Aristodet  phikMophy  tk*^ 

GiatrnUt. 

_  (th^-oro-jhl  v.i.  To  frame  a 
system  of  theology;  to  theorise  or  speculate 
upon  theological  subjects. 
TteolOflMr  (th^-ofo-jIz-^X  n.  One  who 
theologises;  a  theologian.  [Rare.  ] 
TbMdOfflM (th«^log>,  n.  Theologist  'He 
(ieromo)  was  the  tkM>loffue—mnd  the  word 
IS  designation  enongh.*  li.  Taylor.  [Rare.] 
TbMAOCF  (th«-oro-jlX  n.  [Fr.  tMologie,  from 
Or.  thsUogia—thwB,  Ood,  and  logot,  dis- 
ooone.]  Divinity;  the  entire  science  of  the 
riifistian  religion;  the  science  which  treats 
of  Ood  and  man  in  all  their  known  relations 
to  each  other;  the  science  which  treats 
(•>  ef  the  character  and  attributes  of  Ood ; 
(ft)  the  doctrine  of  man  in  his  relations  to 
Ood;  (e)  tbs  doctrine  of  the  salvation  of 
man  through  the  person  and  work  of  Christ; 
id)  the  doctrines  of  the  final  state  of  all  men; 
and  («)  tha  doctrine  of  the  church,  its  con- 
ititaUon  and  government  In  reference  to 
Hm  sources  wnence  it  is  derived,  theology 
is  distinguished  into  natural  or  vkiicmfphi- 
tml  Uuotoffy,  which  relates  to  the  Knowledge 
ei  God  fruffl  his  works  by  the  light  of  nature 
aad  reason;  and  tupematuraf,  pontive,  or 
n90aUd  tkitologif,  which  sets  forth  and  sys- 
tcmatUss  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures. 
Theolonr  is  variously  divided  sccording  to 
tJle  method  of  treating  the  subject,  and  the 
part  of  the  subject  which  is  treated.— i)09- 
im^tit  or  tMwrtticai  theology,  that  part  of 
the  science  which  alms  pre-eminently  to 
state  what  is  authoritatively  taught,  whether 
by  tJie  Scrlptnrss,  the  councils,  or  the 
etveda  —Exiffttieal  thsclogy  embraces  the 
tatcrprctation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  science 
which  tMches  the  principles  to  be  observed 
la  fnterprstation ;  and  biblical  criticism, 
which  examines  and  tries  to  establish  the 

Calne  text  the  authenticity  of  the  various 
ka  of  the  BiUe,  and  the  discussion  of 
kiadrsd  subjects. —Uistorieal  theology  treats 
frf  the  history  of  Christian  doctrines,  of 
hereaiea  of  the  chnrch,  of  councils,  and  the 
Vkm.  — Mttapkyaieal  theology  aims  to  sub- 
lUate  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  by  an 
to  those  primitive  cognitions  and 
beliefs  which  the  Bible  alwavs 
—Moral  theology,  a  term  formerly 
tm  nee.  covered  the  ground  now  occupied 
hy  moral  philosophy  or  Christian  ethics. 
—  P^Umioal  theology,  or  theological  con- 
tVDTerey.  seeks  to  overthrow  the  positions 
td  Other  systems  as  well  as  to  defend  Its 
o«m.  —Frdetieal  theology  consists  of  an  ex- 
hlMCkm.  first,  of  precepts  and  directions, 
asd  aeooodly.  of  the  motives  from  whieh  we 
ifconlil  be  expected  to  comply  with  these.^ 


Batienal  theolopy  gives  to  human  reason 
the  highest  authority  In  determinins  what 
is  theological  truth. — SehoUutie  theolooy 
either  proceeds  by  reasoning  or  derives  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things  from  certain 
established  principles  of  faith.— iS^cu/attiw 
theology,  a  system  in  which  theory  predomi- 
nates over  Scripture  and  all  other  authority. 
—Syitematie  theolooy  arranges  methodl- 
callv  the  great  truths  of  religion,  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  contemplate  tbem  in  their 
natural  connection,  and  to  perceive  both 
the  mutual  dependence  of  the  parts  and  the 
symmetry  of  the  whole.  See  RBuaioN. 
TneonuK^liBt  (thS-om'a-kistX  n.  One  who 
fights  against  tne  gods. 

He  had  defended  Christianity  against  the  vile, 
blasphemous,  and  impudent  thtomaakistt  of  the  day. 

De  QuiMcty. 

Thaomaoliy  (th6-om'a-kiX  n.  [Or.  theot,  a 
god.  and  machi,  combat]  1.  A  fighting 
against  the  gods,  as  the  battle  of  the  giants 
vnth  the  gods  In  mythologv.— 2.  A  strife  or 
battle  among  the  gods.  &Mufttone.— 8.  Op- 
position to  the  divine  wilL 

To  have  all  men  happy  or  unhappy  as  they  were 
our  friends  or  enemies,  and  to  give  form  to  the  world 
according  to  our  own  humours,  is  the  true  thtomt' 
mchy.  Bacon. 

Tbeoman07(th§-om'an-si),n.  [Or.  CA«os,Ood, 
and  vMxnteia,  prophecy.]  A  kind  of  divin- 
ation drawn  from  the  responses  of  oracles, 
or  from  the  predictions  of  sibyls  and  others 
supposed  to  be  inspirod  immediately  by 
some  divinity. 

TheoiMtSOhiie  (th6-d-pas1dt),n.  [Or.  theo%^ 
Ood,  and  jxiseAd,  to  suffer.  1  Same  as  If  onar- 
ehian, 

TheopathetlOfXheopathle  (thd'd-pa-thet^- 

ik.  tM-d-path'IkX  a.  Relating  to  theo- 
pathy.  See  extract  under  Thiosophibt. 
Theopathy  (th6-op'a.thiX  n.  [Or.  theoe, 
Ood.  and  paXhoe,  passion]  Emotion  excited 
by  the  contemplation  of  Ood ;  piety,  or  a 
sense  of  piety. 

The  pleasures  and  pains  of  theopathy  ...  all 
those  pleasures  and  pains  which  the  contemplation 
of  Goa  and  his  attributes,  and  of  our  relation  to  him, 
raises  up  in  the  minds  of  different  persons,  or  in  the 
same  person  at  different  times.  Hart^y. 

Theoiibanio  (thd-^fan'lkX  a.  Relating  to 
a  theophany;  making  an  actual  appearance 
to  man,  as  a  god. 

The  notion  of  anf^ls  as  divine  armies  is  not  like 
that  of  the  individual '  messenxer'  closely  connected 
with  the  tkfphaMic  history.      Prtf.  IV.  R.  Smith. 

Theophany  (thd-of a-niX  n.  [Or.  theoe,  Ood. 
and  phainamai,  to  appear.]  A  term  applied 
to  signify  the  manifestations  of  Ood  to  man 
by  actual  appearance. 

The  Creator  alone  trulv  is;  the  universe  is  but  a 
sublime  thtcphmny,  a  visible  manifestation  of  God. 

Mtiman. 
Anirelophaay  is  a  theophany  as  direct  as  is  pos- 
sible to  man.  Pr^.  IV.  R.  Smith. 

Thdophllaiithropic  (titd^d-fll-an-throp^'ik). 
a.  (Or.  ]  Pertaining  to  theophilanthropism 
or  to  the  theophilanthropists;  uniting  love 
to  Ood  with  that  to  man. 

TheophlUnthroptsm  (th6'6-fl-lan''throp- 
izmX  n.  Love  to  both  Ood  and  man  ;  the 
doctrines  or  tenets  of  the  theophilanthroj;)- 
ists;  theophilanthropy. 

TheophllanthropiBt  (th$'6-fl-lan''throp- 
istX  n.  [Or.  theoe,  Ood,  and  phUanHkrHpoe^ 
a  lover  of  roea  See  Philamtbropist.] 
1.  One  who  practises  or  professes  theophil- 
anthropism.—2.  One  of  a  society  formed  at 
Paris  during  the  first  French  rovoluUon.  It 
had  for  its  object  to  establish  a  new  roliglon 
in  place  of  Christianity,  which  had  been 
abolished  by  the  Convention.  The  svstem 
of  belief  thus  attempted  to  be  established 
was  puro  deism. 

Theophilanthropy  ahe'd-fl-Um^thrd-piX  n. 

Same  as  rA^opAuanlAropirm. 
TheophlloeophlO(th6'd-fll-6-8orikXo.  Com- 
bining, or  pertaining  to  the  combination  of, 
theism  and  phUosophy. 

Theophraitaoea  (th«'6.fraa-tik''s6^x  n.  pi. 
[Named  from  the  typical  genus  Theophrae- 
ta,  which  again  was  named  in  honour  of 
TheophroMtut,  the  Peripatetic  philosopher.] 
A  small  nat  order  of  plants  proposed  by 
De  Candolle  for  Theophrasta  and  a  few 
allied  genera,  differing  from  Myrsinaoess  (as 
a  tribe  of  which  they  are  generally  classed) 
by  the  presence  of  scales  in  the  throat  of 
the  corolla,  alternating  with  Its  lobes. 

Theopneneted  (thd-op-nfis'tedXa.  Divinely 
inspired;  theopneustic. 

Theopneustle  (thd-op-nus'tikX  a.  [See 
Theopneustt.]  Oiven  by  inspiration  of  the 
Spirit  of  Ood. 


Theopnenity  (thd'op-n&s-ti).  n.  ror.  thoop- 

neuMtoe,  inspired  of  Ood.  from  theot^  Ood, 
andpned,  to  breathe]  Divine  inspiration: 
the  supernatural  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  qualifying  men  to  receive  and  com- 
municate revealea  truth. 

Theorblft  (thS-oi^lstX  n.  One  who  plays  a 
theorbo. 

TheorhO  (th«-or'bdX  n.  [It  tiorba,  Fr. 
t^orbe.  ]  A  musical  instrument  made  like  a 
large  lute,  except  that  it  has  two  necks  or 
juga,  to  the  longest  of  which  the  bass  strings 
wero  attached.  It  was  employed  for  ac- 
companying voices,  and  was  in  great  favour 
during  the  seventeenth  centuiy.  See  Aliou- 

LUTI. 

One  slovenly  and  ugly  fellow,  Signor  Pedro,  who 
sings  Italian  songs  to  the  theorbo  most  neatly. 

Theorem  (thft'd-remX  n.  [Yr.tMorhmTnom 
Or.  thedrimUt  from  the&red,  to  look  at,  to 
view.]  L  In  math,  a  proposition  to  be 
proved  by  a  chain  of  reasoning;  a  trutli 
which  is  proved  by  reference  to  alreadv 
admitted  truths;  any  proposition  whicli 
states  its  conclusion  or  makes  any  affirma- 
tion or  negation,  and  requires  its  demon- 
stration; as  distinguished  from  a  problem. 
which  roquires  a  conclusion  to  be  arrived 
at,  without  so  much  as  stating  whether  that 
conclusion  is  even  possible.  A  theorem  wants 
demonstration  only;  *  problem  requires 
solution,  or  the  discovery  both  of  method 
and  demonstration.— 2.  A  speculative  truth; 
a  position  laid  down  as  an  acknowledged 
truth '  that  which  is  considered  and  esUtb- 
lished  as  a  principle. 

By  my  theorems. 
Which  your  poUte  and  terser  gatlanu  practise, 
I  re-reme  the  court,  and  dvilute 


Their  barbarous  natures. 


Meuxingtr. 


8.  In  alg.  and  analyeis.  sometimes  used  to 
denote  a  rule,  particularly  when  that  rule 
is  expressed  by  symbols  or  formuin;  as,  the 
binomial  theorem,  Taylor's  theorem,  dec-- 
A  univenal  theorem^  a  theorom  which  ex- 
tends to  any  quantity  without  restriction. 
A  particiUar  theorem,  a  theorem  which  ex- 
tends onlv  to 'a  particular  quantity.—.^ 
negative  tA^orem,  a  theorem  which  expresses 
the  impossibility  of  any  assertion. 
Theorem  (thd'd-remX  v.t  To  reduce  to  or 
formulate  into  a  theorem. 

To  attempt  theorising  on  such  matters  would  profit 
little;  they  are  matters  which  refuse  to  be  theoremed 
and  diagramed,  which  Logic  ought  to  know  that  she 
cannot  speak  of.  Car(yte. 

Theorematlo,  Theorematlcal  (thd'd-re- 
mat"ik,th6'd-ro-mat"ik-alX  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  theorom;  comprised  in  a  theorem;  con- 
sisting of  theoroms;  as,  theorematie  truth. 

Theorematlst  (the-d-rem'a-tistx  n.  One 
who  forms  theoroms. 

TheoremlC(th6-6-rem'ik).  a.    Theororaatic 

Theoretic.  Theoretical  (thd-6-rof  ik,  th6- 
d-rot'ik-al).  a.  [Or.  the&ritikot.  See  The- 
ORT.]  Pertaining  to  theory;  depending  on 
theory  or  speculation;  speculative;  termin- 
ating in  theonr  or  speculation;  not  practical; 
as,  theoretieal  learning ;  theoretic  sciencea 
The  sciences  aro  divided  into  theoretieal, 
as  theology,  philosophy,  and  the  like,  and 
practical,  as  medicine  and  law. 

Weary  with  the  pursuit  of  academical  studies,  he 
no  longer  confined  himself  to  the  search  tit  theoreti- 
cal knowledge,  but  commenced,  tlie  scholar  of  hu- 
manity, to  study  nature  and  man  in  society. 

LaHghorne. 

Theoretically  (thd-d-rot'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  n 
theorotic  manner;  in  or  by  theory;  in  specu- 
lation; speculatively;  not  practically;  sh. 
some  things  appear  to  be  theoretically  true 
which  aro  found  to  be  practically  false. 

Theoretics  (thg-d-rot'lks),  n.  pL  The  specu- 
lative parts  of  a  science;  speculation. 

At  the  very  first,  with  our  Lord  himself  and  hi% 
apostles,  as  represented  to  us  in  the  New  Testament, 
morals  come  before  contemplation,  ethics  before 
theoretics.  H.  B.  Wilson. 

Theorlct  (th6'6-rikX  n.  Speculation;  theory 
'Old  in  judgment,  theoric  and  practice.' 
Uaeaxnger. 

The  bookish  theoric. 
Wherein  the  toged  consuls  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  he;  mere  prattle,  without  practice. 
Is  aU  hU  soldiership.  ShaJt. 

Theoric,  TheorlcaKthg-or'ik.  thfior'ik-alX 
a.  l.t  Pertaining  to  theory;  theoretic— 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  Theories  (which  seeX— 
Theoric  fund,  in  Greek  antiq.  the  surplus  of 
ordinary  revenue  which,  after  defraying  all 
charges  of  the  peace  establishment,  was  de- 
voted to  the  formation  of  a  fund  for  fur- 
nishing to  all  citizens  not  absent  from  Attica 
the  sum  of  two  oboli.  the  price  of  seats  at 
the  great  dramatic  festivals. 


£h.  8a  lodk;     g.  go;     j.^ob;     t.  Fr.  Urn;     ng,  sing;     TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w.  trig;     wh.  isAig;     zh,  axure.— See  KEY. 
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Theorloa  (thfi-d'rik-aX  n.  pL  [Or.  thedrikot, 
of  or  belonging  to  teeing,  ta  thedrika,  public 
money  given  to  the  poor  to  pay  for  teats  at 
the  theatre,  and  for  other  purposes  con- 
nected with  spectacles.  SeeTHBORY.]  In 
Oreek  antiq.  a  term  applied  to  the  public 
moneys  expended  at  Athens  on  festivds  and 
in  largesses. 

Theoxically  t  ( thfi-or'ik-al-U  \  adv.  Theor- 
etically; speculatiTely. 

Tbeortquet  (thg'd-rikX  n.    [Fr.]   Theory. 

He  had  the  whole  Uu0ri^ut  of  wmr  in  the  knot  of 
his  scarf.  ShaJt. 

Theorift  (thfi'd-rtst).  n.  One  who  fomn 
theories;  one  given  to  theory  and  specula- 
tion. 

The  greatest  theorists  have  given  the  preference 
to  such  a  govemment  as  tliat  which  obtains  in  tni^i 
kingdom.  Adduott. 

TheorlsatlOIl  (thfi-d-riz-ft'ahouy  n.  The  act 
or  the  product  of  theorizing:  the  formation 
of  a  theory  or  theories;  speculation. 

nieorixe  (th6'6-riz).  o.i  pret.  <&  pp.  thew- 
ized;  ppr.  theoruing.  To  form  a  theory  or 
theories;  to  form  opinions  solely  by  theory; 
to  indulge  in  theories;  to  speculate;  as,  to 
theorize  on  the  existence  of  phlt^eriaton. 

Theoxlier  (the'6-riz-4r),  n.    A  theorist 

With  the  exception,  in  fact,  of  a  few  late  absolutist 
theorittrs  in  Germany,  this  is.  perhaps,  the  truth  of 
all  others  the  most  harmoniously  re-echoed  by  every 
philosopher  of  every  school       Sir  IV.  Hamilton, 

nieoxy  (thS'd-ri),  n.  (Pr.  thiorie,  from  L. 
theona,  a  theory,  from  Or.  thedria,  a  look- 
ing at,  contemplation,  speculation,  theory, 
from  thedred,  to  see,  from  iheOroi,  an  ol>- 
server.]  1.  Speculation;  supposition  explain- 
ins  something;  a  doctrine  or  scheme  of 
things  which  terminates  in  speculation  or 
contemplation  without  a  view  to  practice: 
often  talcen  in  an  unfavourable  sense  as  im- 
plying something  visionary;  as,  all  that  Is 
mere  Uuory  on  your  part  —2.  Plan  or  sys- 
tem; scheme. 

If  they  had  been  themselves  to  execute  their  own 
theory  in  this  church,  they  would  have  seen,  being 
nearer.  Hooker. 

S.  An  exposition  of  the  general  or  abstract 
principles  of  any  science;  as,  the  theoryot 
music;  the  theory  of  medicine.  — 4.  The 
science  distinguished  from  the  art;  the  rules 
of  an  art,  as  distinguished  from  the  prac- 
tice; to  be  learned  in  an  art,  the  theory  is 
sufficient;  to  be  master  of  it,  both  the  theory 
and  practice  are  requisite.— 5.  In  icienee,  a 
philosophical  explanation  of  phenomena;  a 
connected  arrangement  of  facta,  according 
to  their  bearing  on  some  real  or  hypothe- 
tical law  or  laws;  as,  the  theory  of  gravita- 
tion, the  atomic  theory,  theories  of  light, 
theories  of  heat  tA«ory  m  combustion,  lunar 
theory,  theory  of  dew,  theoriee  of  the  earth, 
theory  of  moral  sentiments,  &c 

Practice  alone  divides  the  world  into  virtuous  and 
vicious ;  but  as  to  the  theory  and  speculation  of  vir- 
tue and  vice,  mankind  are  much  the  same.      South. 

A  theory  is  often  nothing  else  but  a  contriv- 
ance for  comprehending  a  certain  number  of 
facts  under  one  expression.  Many  theories  are 
founded  entirely  on  analogy,  and  such  the- 
ories may  have  all  degrees  of  evidence  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest  The  evidence  of  a 
theory  increases  with  the  number  of  facts 
which  it  explains,  and  the  precision  with 
which  it  explains  them.  It  diminishes  with 
the  number  of  facts  which  it  does  not  explain, 
and  with  the  number  of  different  supposi- 
tions that  will  afford  explanations  equally 
precise.  A  theory  may  not  deserve  to  be 
rejected  because  it  does  not  explaiu  all  the 
phenomena,  if  it  explains  a  great  number 
and  be  not  absolutely  inconsistent  with  any 
one,  but  a  single  fact  inconsistent  with  any 
theory  may  be  sufficient  to  overturn  it 
—Theory  is  distinguished  from  hyvothexig 
thus:  a  theory  is  founded  on  inferences 
drawn  from  principles  which  have  been 
established  on  independent  evidence;  a  hy- 
potheeis  is  a  proposition  assumed  to  account 
for  certain  phenomena,  and  has  no  other 
evidence  of  its  truth  than  that  it  affords  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  those  phenom- 
ena. It  is  necessary  to  keep  this  distinction 
in  view,  as  the  terms  theory  and  hyvothesie 
are  very  frequently  confounded  both  in 
speaking  and  writing. 

nieosopher  (thd-os'of -^rX  n.  Same  as  The- 
otophist. 

TheoBopbic,  Theosophloal  (thd-^sofik, 
th6-6-sorik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  theoso- 
nhism  or  to  theosophists:  divinely  wise. 

TOeosopblcally  (th«  d-sofik-al-li).  adv.  In 
a  theosophical  manner;  with  direct  divine 
illumination. 

The  occurrence  bcit^  viewed  as  history  or  as 


Byth  according  as  the  interpreter  is  theoso^ieaUy 
or  critically  inclined.  Pro/.  W.  Jt.  Smtth. 

Tbeosopblsm  (thS-oa'of-ixmX  n.  rOr.  theoi, 
Ood.  and  sophisma,  comment,  «opAo«,  wise.] 
Pretension  to  divine  illumination;  enthu- 
siasm. 

TheOBOphlst  (th6-o«'of-ist),n.  One  who  pre- 
tends to  divine  illumination;  one  who  pre- 
tends to  derive  his  knowledge  from  divine 
revelation. 

Thtoso^hist  (is)  a  name  which  has  been  given, 
though  not  with  any  very  definite  meaning,  to  that 
class  of  mystical  religious  thinkers  and  writers  who 
aim  at  displaying,  or  believe  themselves  to  possess, 
a  knowledge  of  tne  divinity  and  his  works  by  super- 
natural inspiration.  In  this  they  differ  from  the  mjrs- 
tics,  who  have  been  styled  theo^tthetie,  whose  ob- 
ject is  passively  to  recover  the  supposed  communica- 
tion of  the  divinity,  and  expatiate  on  the  results.  The 
best-known  names  at  this  day  of  the  theosophic  order 
are  those  of  Jacob  BOhiite,  Madame  Guyon.  Sweden- 
borg,  and  Saint-Martin.  Schellin^  and  others,  who 
regarded  the  foundation  of  their  uieuphysical  tenets 
as  resting  on  divine  intuition,  have  been  called  the- 
osophisU,  but  with  less  exactness.  Brande  Or  Cox. 

TheoBophlBtlcal  (thd-os'o-flstr'ik-al),  a. 

Theosophical 
Theosoplllie  (th6-os'of-IzX  v.l  pret  and  pp. 

theoeopkized;  ppr.  theoeophizing.    To  treat 

of  or  to  practise  theosopby. 
TheOBOpny  (thd-os'o-fl),  n.   [Or.  theoiophia, 

knowledge  of  divine  things— CAeo«,  Ood,  and 

X'  ta,  wisdom,  from  MfmM.wise.]  1.  Divine 
om;  godliness.— 2.  A  general  name  given 
to  those  systems  of  philosophy  which  pro- 
fess to  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
Being  by  spiritual  ecstasy,  direct  intuition, 
or  special  individual  relations. 

TheotedmiO  (the-6-tek'nik),  a.  [Or.  theoe, 
Ood,  and  teehni,  art]  Pertaining  to  the  ac- 
tion or  intervention  of  the  gods;  operated  or 
carried  on  by  the  gods.  'The  theotechnic 
machinery  of  the  Iliad.'    Oladetone. 

Theotheca  (thd'o-th6-ka).  n.  (Or.  theoi, 
Ood,  and  thiki,  a  case.]    See  Momstramob. 

Theow,  Theowman  (th6-ou',  thd-ou'num), 
n.  [A.  Sax.]  A  slave;  a  serf;  a  bondman. 
Written  also  Thew. 

Ther.t  adv.  l.  There;  in  that  place.— 
2.  Where.    Chaueer. 

Tlieral>OTiten,t  cutv.  Thereabout  Chau- 
cer. 

Theragaiiitt  adv.    Against  that    Chaueer. 

Tlierapeut»(ther-a-p&'td>.  n.  pL  (Or.  thera- 
peutie,  an  attendant  or  servant  from  the- 
rapeud,  to  serve.]  A  Jewish  sect  of  de- 
votees of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  so 
called  from  the  extraordinarv  purity  of 
their  religious  worship.  They  withdrew  into 
solitary  places,  where  they  devoted  them- 
selves to  a  life  of  religious  contemplation, 
and  to  them  with  the  Eaaenes  the  origin  of 
monasticism  in  the  Christian  church  has 
been  traced. 

Therapentlo  (ther-a-pa'tik).  n.  One  of  the 
Jewish  sect  called  Tnerapeutje.  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux. 

Therapeutla  Therapentloal  (ther-a-p&'- 
tik.  ther-a-pd'tik-alX  a.  (Or.  therapeuttkot, 
from  therapeud,  to  nurse,  serve,  or  cure.] 
Curative;  pertaining  to  the  healing  art; 
concerned  in  discovering  and  applying  re- 
medies for  diseases. 

Medicine  is  Justly  distributed  Into  profrfiylactic.  or 
the  art  of  preserving  health,  and  therapeutic,  or  the 
art  of  restoring  it.  tVaUs 

TherapentlOS  (tb  er-a-pQH  iks),  n.  That  part 
of  medicine  which  relates  to  the  conijposi- 
tion,  the  application,  and  the  modes  of  op- 
eration of  the  remedies  for  diseases.  It  not 
only  includes  medicines  properly  so  called, 
but  also  hvgiene  and  dietetics,  or  the  ap- 
plication of  diet  and  atmospheric  and  other 
non-medical  influences  to  the  preservation 
or  recovenr  of  health. 

Therapentist  (ther-a-p&'tistX  n.  One 
versed  in  therapeutics. 

Therapy  t  (thera-pi),  n.  [Or.  therapeia,  ser- 
vice, nurture,  medical  treatment]  Thera- 
peutics. 

Therbefome,t  ado.    Before  that   Chaueer. 

There  (THar),  adv.  (O.  E.  ther,  there,  where; 
A.  Sax.  thir,  thoer,  there,  also  where,  the 
locative  case  of  the  pronominal  stem  seen 
in  the,  that,  then,  ^.  Comp.  here,  where.  In 
the  compounds  thereafter,  thereby,  Ac. ,  there 
is  rather  the  dative  case  fem.  ung.  of  the 
definite  article.]    1.  In  that  place;  at  that 

flace;  as.  he  stood  there;  my  home  is  there. 
t  is  often  opposed  to  here,  there  generally 
denoting  the  place  most  distant;  but  in  some 
cases  the  words  when  used  together  are 
employed  merely  in  contradistinction,  with- 
out reference  to  nearness  or  distance. 

Darkness  ther*  might  well  seem  twilight  h^re, 

Milton. 


2.  In  that  object;  therein.— S.  At  that  point; 
after  going  to  such  a  length ;  as,  he  squan- 
dered nis  fortune,  but  did  not  stop  there — 
be  ruined  his  friends. — I.  Into  that  place ; 
to  that  place;  thither;  aa,  how  came  that 
theref  1  will  go  there  to-morrow.  'The 
rarest  that  ere  came  there.*  5Aair.  — &.  In 
this  point  or  matter ;  in  this;  by  this. 

Tybalt  would  kill  thee. 
But  thou  slew'st  Tybalt ;  there  tliou  art  happy  too. 

Shat. 

a  Used  by  way  of  calling  the  attention  to 
something,  as  to  a  person,  object  or  state- 
ment; as,  do  you  see  the  man  there  J  there 
is  my  hand.  'Louder  the  music  there.' 
Shak.—7.  It  is  used  to  begin  sentences  before 
a  verb  when  there  is  an  invenion  of  the  sub- 
ject 

And  there  came  a  voice  from  hcaTca.  saying.  Thou 
art  my  beloved  Son.  Mark  L  1 1. 

Wherever  there  is  sense  or  pcrceptkxi,  there  aonte 
idea  is  aaually  produced.  Ltteke. 

There  have  been  that  have  delivered  themsdvck 
from  their  ills  by  their  good  fortune  or  virtue. 

Suehling 

&  Used  like  thai  in  interjectional  phrases: 
such  as,  there'*  a  darling!  there'e  a  good  boy! 
'Why.  CAer«'«  a  wench  I'    Shak. 

Ay,  touch  him ;  there's  the  vein  I         Shmk. 

In  composition  th^e  has  the  sense  of  a  pro- 
noun; as,  thereby,  which  signifies  by  thai.— 
Here  and  there,  neither  here  twr  tluire.  See 
under  HXRX.  — £rere  by  lAera.f  here  and 
there.    Speneer. 

Tbereahont  ( THfir'a-bont),  adv.  L  Near 
that  place.— 2.  Near  that  number,  degree, 
or  quantity;  as,  ten  men  or  thereabauL  In 
this  sense  thereabout  is  often  colloquially 
used.— 8. Concerning  that  'Much  perplexed 
thereabout.'    Luke  xxiv.  4. 

ThereahOUta  (THar'a-bouU).  adv.  Sane  aa 
Thereabout  'Five  or  six  thousand  horse 
or  thereabouts.*    Shak.    (CoUoq.] 

Thereafter  (TH&r-affdr),  adv.  l.  According 
to  that;  accordingly. 

When  yon  can  draw  the  head  indiffcreathr  wefl. 
proportion  the  body  thereafter.  Pemehmwt. 

2.  After  that;  afterward.— 8. t  Of  or  after 

that  sort    *  My  audience  is  not  thereafter.* 

Latimer. 
Thereanent  (th&r^a-nent).  ado.  Concemiiig 

that ;  regarding  or  respecting  that  matter. 

[Scotch.] 
Thereat  (TH&r-atO.  adv.    l.  At  that  place. 

Wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way.  that  kad- 
eth  to  destruction,  and  many  there  are  who  go  in 
thereat.  Mat.  vti  13, 

2.  At  that  thing  or  event;  on  that  aocoont 

Every  error  is  a  stain  to  the  beauty  of  aattire ;  for 
which  cause  it  blusbeth  thereat.  Hooker. 

Thereaway  (TH&r'a-wi).  adv.  L  Away  In 
that  place  or  direction.— 2.  Aboot  there  or 
that;  thereabout   [Colloq.] 

Thereby  (TH&r-brx  adv.  1.  By  that;  by 
that  means;  in  consequence  of  that 

Acauaint  now  thyself  with  him,  and  be  at  peace ; 
thereby  good  shall  come  to  thee.  Job  xxU.  at. 

2.  Annexed  or  attached  to  that  '  Therehy 
hangs  a  tale.'  Shak.—%.  By  or  near  that 
place ;  near  that  number,  quantity,  or  de- 

niersfor  (TH&rforO,  adv.  For  that  or  this 
or  it;  as,  you  have  caused  me  loea  and  I 
must  have  compensation  therefor. 

Therefore  (TH«r'for).  eofW.  ortuCv.  [Thert,\im 
dat  sing.  fem.  of  the  old  def.  art.  and  /or. 
The  e  at  the  end  of  ther^ort,  toher^fotrt,  is  aa 
erroneous  addition,  making  the  word  look 
as  if  it  were  a  compound  of /ore.  like  before, 
instead  of  /or.1  1.  For  that;  for  that  or 
this  reason,  referring  to  something  previ* 
ously  stated. 

I  have  married  a  wife,  and  therefore  I  cannot 

Lake  siv 

2.  Consequently. 

He  blushes ;  therefore  he  Is  guUty. 

Therefore,  where/ore.  then,  aecordiitgty.  emmse- 
fuentty.  Therefore  is,  for  that  reason  ot  moac  r«a- 
sons :  wherefore  is.  for  which  reason  or  reaaooa.  a»d 
applies  to  something  immediately  preceding.  Them 
inclicatesa  less  formal  conclusion,  and  is  often  appli- 
cable to  physical  sequence ;  these  facts  k*t»^  to. 
Accordinely  is  applicable  to  phystcaf  ^eaacnce  oehr. 
Both  it  and  then  often  refer  to  a  practical  coane  fal- 
lowing from  certain  causes  or  fiacts.  Conse^uentfy  b 
the  most  formal  conclusive  of  the  whole,  thooirh  g«»> 
erally  confined  to  a  practical  sequence.        Angus, 

3.  In  return  or  recompense  for  this  or  that; 
therefor. 

What  shall  we  have  CWrtr^wv  I       Mat  six.  n- 

4.  For  that  purpose. 

So  to  his  steed  he  got.  and  Ifmn  to  ride 
As  one  unfitt  therefore. 

(In  last  two  meaningv  probably  pronunneed 
TB&r-for'.    See  Tukrbfor.] 


F&te,  fir,  fat,  fill;       me,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not,  mOve;       t6be,  tub,  b«ll;       oil.  pound;      li,  Sc.  abMie;       f,  8&  tiy. 
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TbMt/tnm(juir4rom%adv.  From  this  or 
tlui.  'Tun  not  uide  th^r^fntm,  to  the 
rifbt  hand  or  to  the  left.*    Joth.  xxUi  & 

TlMratll  CTHir-inT.  ^9-  [A.  Sax.  thoBfinne.^ 
L  In  that  or  thlt  place,  time,  or  thing. 

Brtaf  focth  abtmdantljr  la  the  eavth  and  mulriply 
tktrtt$t.  Gen.  u.  7. 

1  In  that  or  this  partlonlar  point  or  respect 
'Thartin  thoa  wrongtt  thy  children.'  Shak. 

Thtrtim  ow  letters  do  not  well  aKrec.      ShaJt. 

IlimftntO  (TB&r-ln-t<KX  ad9.  Into  that  or 
that  place. 

Let  not  Ihcm  that  are  In  the  countriet  enter  tkgrt' 
imSm.  Luke  xxL  21. 

TlMTtof  (mir-ovO^  adv.    Of  that  or  this. 

ta  the  day  that  thou  eatett  eM*r*^.^hoa  shak 
wreljr  die.  Gen.  IL  17. 

TlMrM10Cltt(ther^«^ro*iistXfi.  Onerersed 

tn  thereoiogy. 
ntrtOlOfy  (ther-A-oFo-JiX  n.    [Or.  ther6,  to 

medicate,  and  logm,  discourse.]    The  art  of 

healing:  therapeatlcs. 
Tlltreoii  (rH&r-onO.  o^v.    [A.  Sax.  thoBron.] 

On  that  or  this. 
ThCB  the  kinff  said.  Hang  him  tfurt*H.    Est  vfi.  9. 

TbarMat(TB&r-outO^  adv.  [A.  8ax.CA<BHU«.] 
L  Out  of  that  or  thia 

He  shall  take  MtfinMm/ hie  haadfbl  of  the  floor. 

Lev.  U.9. 
1  Without;  OQt  of  doors.  (Old  English  and 
Scotch.] 

Andlyk  a  bcste  Mn  scMned  for  to  be, 

et  hay  as  an  ox  and  lay  tktr-^tttt.    Chmucer. 

(THir-ti/X  «<«•  [A.  Sax.  tAcertd.l 
Tothatorthia  *  Add  the  fifth  part  (Aer»to.^ 
Ler.  T.  Id 

TlMrttOfiirtt(tHir>tO-fdr0.a<fv.  Before  that 
Ume :  the  counterpart  of  k$r€iqfon»  or  be* 
fore  this  time.    [Rare.] 
Tbar8ii]id«r(TBar-un'dtoXa<ft^.  Under  that 
orth^     BaUigk, 

itHkr-xm-WX  adv.  Same  as 
*  We  yield  tk$r€unto  our  unfeigned 
Hooker. 

(TB&r-np-on'X  ^^-    1-  Upon 
that  or  "this. 

The  iwiiaiit  cf  the  hoose  of  Judah. they  shaH  feed 

2eph.  U.  7. 


1  In  consequence  of  thai 


He  hopes  to  And  you  forward, 
he  sends  yo«t  this  ffood  news. 


ShaM, 

1  Immediately;  at  once:  without  delay. 
TlMr«wlil]atCra&r-whQO.a<it>.  At  the  same 
time. 

Of  thb  bodBy  reverence  of  God  in  his  church  the 
f  uniinsm  is  Bioderate ;  God  grant  it  be  not  loose 
ZWrnrMkOc  Abf.  Laud. 

Tbtrvwith  (fBir-withO,  adv.   With  that  or 
thta 

1  have  learned  hi  whatever  state  I  am.  tfurrmith 
Id  be  oeotcac.  Phil.  iv.  ti. 

ntrtwltbal  (VH&r-with»I').  Aiv.    l.With 
that  or  this;  therewith. 

His  Wdeoos  tail  then  hurled  he  about. 
And  thtrtwitluU  enwrapt  the  nimble  thighs 
Of  hk  froth-foamy  steed.  Sftustr, 

ltAtthesam«time. 

Wen.  give  her  that  ring,  tad  give  thtrnvitkai 
That  letter.  Shak. 

X.  t  Over  and  abore. 

ThtrrmiOuU  the  execrable  act 
On  their  late  murther'd  king  they  aggravate. 

Dttnitt, 

if  <th«rfbredXn.  [A.  Sax.  th^f, 
r.  onfermented]    Unlearened  bread. 
,t  adv.    From  that    Chauur. 

adv.  Against  that  Chaucer. 
(th«>i^,  th6.ri'a-kaX 
M.  [Llkerisca,QT.thirialci.  SeeTRSAOLB.] 
A  name  given  anciently  to  Tarioiu  composi- 
tioQs  sstcismed  efflcadous  sgainst  the  effects 
of  poison,  but  afterwards  restricted  chiefly 
ta  what  has  been  called  Theriaea  Andro- 
mmrki,  or  Venice  treacle,  which  is  a  com- 
poQod  of  sixty-four  drugs,  prepared,  pul- 
vortud.  and  reduced  by  means  of  honey  to 
OB  electuary. 

rtellcTlMriaOAl  (thd'ri-ak,  thd-rfak-alX 
«.    rertaining  to  theriac;  medicinaL 

TW  viftaOMS  bcaoar  is  taken  from  the  beast  that 
•pen  the  mountains,  where  there  are  tktria' 

S*U»M. 

(th4Yi.alXa.    Same  as  7!)lenae^ 
_■      (thi'ri-^mor-fai  n.    (Or. 

a  wild  beast,  and  morpM.  shape.] 
Ow«d's  name  for  the  order  of  tailless  am- 
plubians  feserally  known  as  Anura.     See 

fliflotomy  (th€»ri-otfo»mi).  n.  [Qr.thtrion, 
a   wUd  beast,  and  iomit  a  cutting,  from 
to  cutl    The  anatomy  of  animals; 


ThemuB  (th^r'md),  n.  nL  [L. ,  from  Gr.  thar- 
mo§,  warm.  ]    Hot  springs  or  hot  baths. 

Tliermal  (thAr'malX  a.  [From  Or.  ihermov, 
hot  warm,  from  therd,  to  warm.)  Pertain- 
ing to  heat;  warm,  'llie  ihsmuu  condition 
of  the  earth.'  J.  D.  Forbet.  —  Thermal 
tpringi,  thermal  loatert,  hot  nprings.— TAer- 
mal  eapaeity,  the  quantity  of  heat  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  body  one  de- 
gree.—TAermoi  uniiy,  a  unit  or  standard 
fixed  upon  for  the  comparison  or  calcula- 
tion of  the  quantity  of  heat  That  some- 
times employed  in  England  is  the  amount 
of  heat  reouired  to  raue  a  pound  of  water 
s  degree  of  temperature  measured  on  the 
Fahrenheit  scale,  but  the  unit  usually  fixed 
on  by  physicists  is  the  quantity  necessary 
to  raise  a  gramme  of  water  one  degree  Cen- 
tigrade. 

Thermally  (th^r'mal-li).  a<io.  In  a  thermal 
manner;  with  reference  to  heat 

Thdrmantidote  (th«r-man'ti-ddt),  n.  [Or. 
therma,  heat^  and  £.  antidote  (which  see).] 
An  East  Indian  apparatus  for  producing  a 
current  of  air. 

The  tktrmmtaUoU,  which  b  a  sort  of  windmill 
worked  by  hand  to  make  a  current  of  cool  air.  was 
pouring  its  refreshing  streanu  tiiroitf  h  the  house. 

Ik  H.  RusuU. 

TbamietOgraph  (th^r-mefft-grafX  n.  Same 
as  Thermometrograph.    B.  If.  Knight 

Thermetrograph  (th«r-met'rO-graf),  n. 
Same  as  TMrmometrograph. 

TliennlO  (th^r^mikX  a.  [Or.  thermi,  heat] 
Of  or  relating  to  heat;  thermal;  as,  thermic 
lines. 

His  great  work  on  volcanoes  .  .  .  contained  a  con- 
sistent hypothesis  of  the  cause  of  the  thermic  dis- 
turbance. G4M.  Sadine. 

Thermldor  (thAr'mi-dorX  n.  [Fr. ,  from  Or. 
thermoe,  warm.  ]  The  name  of  the  eleventh 
month  of  the  year  in  the  calendar  of  the 
first  French  republia  It  commenced  on 
the  19th  of  July,  and  ended  on  the  17th  of 
August 

Tbemildorlan  (thdr-mi-dd'ri-anX  n-  One 
of  those  who  in  1704  took  part  in  the  ecmp 
d'Hat  by  which  the  fall  of  Robespierre  was 
effected.  They  were  so  named  because  the 
'Beign  of  Terror'  was  brought  to  an  end  on 
the  0th  Thermidor. 

Thermo-.  [Or.  tA^rmot,  warm,  thermi,  heati 
The  first  part  of  a  number  of  compound 
words  and  luually  signifying  connected  with 
heat  or  temperature. 

Thermo  -  barometer  (th^r^mft-ba-rom^'et- 
kT\  n.  1.  A  thermometer  which  indicates 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  boil- 
ing-point of  water,  used  in  the  measurement 
of  altitudes.— 2.  A  siphon-barometer  having 
its  two  wide  legs  united  by  a  narrow  tube, 
so  that  it  can  be  used  either  in  its  ordinary 
position  as  a  barometer  or  in  the  reversed 
position  as  a  thermometer,  the  wide  sealed 
leg  of  the  barometer  then  serving  as  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer. 

niermo-chemiitry  (th^r'rod-kem-is-triX  n. 
That  branch  of  chemical  science  which  in- 
cludes all  the  varioiu  relations  existing  l>e- 
tween  chemical  action  and  the  manifesta- 
tion of  that  force  termed  heat 

Thermochroiy  (th^r-mok'ro-siX  n.  [Or. 
thermic  heat  and  ehrSeie,  colouring.]  The 
property  possessed  by  heat  of  being  com- 
posed, like  light  of  rays  of  different  refran- 
gibilities,  vaiying  in  rate  or  d^ree  of  trans- 
mission through  diathermic  substances. 

niermo-cnrrent  (th^r'md-ku-rentX  n.  The 
current,  as  of  electricity,  set  up  by  heating 
a  compound  circuit  consisting  of  two  or 
more  different  metals. 

Thermo -dynamic  (th6r'md-di-nam''ikX  a. 
Relating  to  thermo- dynamics;  caused  or 
operated  by  force  due  to  the  aj^plication  of 
heat 

Thermo  •  dynamics  ( th6r'md-di-naro"ik8 X 
n.  That  aepartment  of  physical  science 
which  investigates  the  laws  regulating  the 
conversion  of  heat  into  mechanical  force  or 
energy,  and  vice  versA;  that  branch  of  theo- 
retical phvsics  which  treats  of  heat  as  a 
mechanical  agent,  and  which  forms  the  basis 
on  which  the  modem  doctrine  of  energy  is 
founded. 

Thermo -eleetrlo  (th^r^md-^lek^trikX  a. 
Pertaining  to  thermo-electricity;  as,  fAenno- 
eieetrie  currents. 

Thermo -eleotrldtF  (th6r'm&-£-iek-tris^- 
tiX  n.  1.  Electricity  produced  at  the  junc- 
tion of  two  metals,  or  at  a  point  where  a 
molecular  change  occurs  in  a  bar  of  the  same 
metal,  when  the  iunction  or  point  is  heated 
above  or  cooled  below  thegeneral  temper- 
ature of  the  conductor.  Thus  when  wires 
or  bars  of  metal  of  different  kinds,  as  bis- 


muth and  antimony,  are  placed  in  close  con- 
tact, end  to  end,  and  disposed  so  as  to  form 
a  periphery  or  continuous  circuit  and  heat 
then  applied  to  the  ends  or  Junctions  of  tiie 
bars,  electric  currents  are  produced.  —2.  The 
science  that  treats  of  the  electric  currents 
that  arise  from  heating  the  Junction  of  two 
heterogeneous  conductors. —Thermo-eleetrie 
alarm,  an  apparatus  designed  to  indicate 
the  rise  of  temperature  beyond  a  certain 
desired  point;  as  for  instance  to  show  when 
the  bearings  of  shaftings  are  overheated, 
or  when  a  room  is  too  warm  from  overheat- 
ing or  in  danger  from  fire.  It  consists  of  a 
thermometer  naving  a  wire  passing  through 
the  bulb,  and  so  connected  with  the  mer- 
cury; and  another  entering  the  tube  at  the 
top,  and  extending  a  certain  distance  down- 
wards. Each  of  these  wires  is  connectetl 
with  a  small  open  circuit  having  an  electric 
battery  and  bell.  Suppose  the  presence  of 
fire  in  an  apartment  may  be  inferred  from 
the  temperature  rising  to  100*,  this  actual 
rise  may  be  indicated  oy  having  the  end  of 
the  top  wire  set  in  the  tube  opposite  this 
degree  on  the  scale.  When  the  mercury 
rises  and  touches  100*  the  circuit  is  com- 
pleted and  the  bell  rung.— TAermo-eiectric 
oaUery,  or  pile,  an  apparatus  much  used  iu 
delicate  experiments  with  radiant  heat  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  littie  bars  of  antimony 
and  bismuth  (or  any  other  two  metals  of 
different  heat-conducting  powerX  bavins 
their  ends  soldered  together  and  arranged 
in  a  compact  form:  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
pile  being  connected  witli  a  galvanometer, 
which  is  very  sensibly  affected  by  the  elec- 
tric current  induced  in  the  system  of  bars 
when  exposed  to  the  slightest  variations  of 
temperature.  To  the  combined  arrange- 
ment of  pile  and  galvanometer  the  name  of 
thermo-multiplier  is  given.  —  Thermo-elee- 
trie  pair,  two  metal  bars  of  different  heat- 
conducting  power,  having  their  ends  sol- 
dered together,  and  the  combined  bar  then 
usually  bent  into  a  more  or  less  horse-shoe 
or  magnet  form  for  the  purpose  of  IiringinK 
their  free  ends  within  a  conveniently  short 
distance.  They  are  used  in  thermo-electric 
experiments,  but  as  the  electric  current 
developed  in  a  single  pair  is  very  weak,  h 
considerable  number  are  usually  combined, 
thus  forming  the  thermo-electric  pile  or 
battery.  Bismuth  and  antimony  are  tlte 
metals  usually  employed,  the  difference  in 
electro-motive  force  being  greater  between 
them  than  between  any  other  two  metals 
conveniently  obtainable. 

Thermo  -  electrometer  (th6r'md-6-lek- 
trom''et-6rX  ft.  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  heating  power  of  an  electric 
current  or  for  deteiminlng  the  strength  of 
a  current  by  the  heat  it  producea 

Thermoffen  (th^r^md-JenX  tt.  [Or  thermi, 
heat,  and  aenoe,  gitwmai,  to  generate.]  An 
old  name  for  caloric. 

niermogenoos  (th^r-moj'e-nusX  a.  Pro- 
ducing heat 

niermograph  (th^r'md-graf).  n.  An  instru- 
ment for  automatically  recoriling  variations 
of  temperature. 

Thermography  (thdr-mog'ra-flX  n.  [Or. 
thermi,  neat,  and  graphd,  to  write.  ]  A  pro- 
cess by  which  engravings  are  copied  on 
metal  plates,  Ac.,  by  the  agency  of  heat 

Thermology  (th^r-moro-jix  ti.  (Or.  thermi, 
heat,  and  Togoe,  discourse,  j  A  discourse  on 
or  an  account  of  heat    WhetDtll. 

Thermo  -  magnetism  (th^rmd-mag'net- 
izmx  n.  Magnetism  resulting  from,  or  as 
affected  by,  ue  action  of  heat 

Thermometer  (th^r-mom'et-6rX  n.  [Or. 
therm<f$,  warm,  from  thermi,  heat  and  mt- 
tron,  measure.]  An  instrument  by  whicli 
the  temperatures  of  bodies  are  ascertained; 
founded  on  the  property  which  heat  pos- 
sesses of  expanding  all  bodies,  the  rate  or 
quantity  of  expansion  being  supposed  pro- 
portional to  the  degree  of  heat  applied,  and 
hence  indicating  that  degree.  The  thermo- 
meter consists  of  a  slender  glass  tube,  with 
a  small  bore,  containing  in  general  mercury 
or  alcohol,  which  expanding  or  contracting 
by  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  on  the  instrument  being 
brought  into  contact  with  any  other  body, 
or  immersed  in  a  liquid  or  gas  which  is  to 
be  examined,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  body,  liquid,  or  gas,  with  regard  to  heat, 
is  indicated  by  a  scale  either  applied  to  the 
tube  or  engraved  on  its  exterior  surface. 
The  ordinary  thermometer  consists  of  a 
small  tube,  terminating  in  a  ball  containing 
mercury,  the  air  having  been  expelled  and 
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the  tube  hermeticmlly  sealed.  There  are 
two  points  on  the  scale,  corresponding  to 
fixed  and  determinate  temperatures,  one, 
namely,  to  the  temperature  of  freezing 
water,  and  the  other  to  that  of  boilins 
water.  In  the  thermometer  commonly  used 
in  this  country,  that  of  Fahrenheit,  the 
former  point  is  marked  32*  and  the  latter 
212*;  hence  the  zero  of  the  scale,  or  that 
part  marked  0*.  is  S2*  below  the  freezing- 
point,  and  the  interval  or  space  between 
the  freezing  and  boiling  points  consists  of 
180*.  The  zero  point  is  supposed  to  have 
been  fixed  by  Fahrenheit  at  the  point  of 
greatest  cold  that  he  had  observed,  probably 
by  means  of  a  freezing-mixture  such  as  snow 
and  salt  On  the  Continent,  particularly  in 
France,  and  nowadays  in  all  scientific  in- 
vestigations, the  Centigrade  thermometer  is 
used.  The  space  between  the  freezing  and 
boiling  points  of  water  is  divided  into  100 
equal  parts  or  degrees,  the  zero  being  at 
freezing  and  the  boiling-point  at  100*. 
Reaumur's  thermometer,  which  is  in  use  in 
Germany,  has  the  space  between  the  freezing 
and  boiling  points  divided  into  80  equal 

f>arts.  the  zero  being  at  freezing.  The  fol- 
owing  formulae  will  serve  to  convert  any 
given  number  of  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
scale  into  the  corresponding  number  of  de- 
grees on  Reaumur's  and  the  Centigrade 
scales,  and  vice  v^rtd :  Let  F,  R.  and  C  (the 
0*  of  C.  and  R.  being  equal  to  F.  32*,  and  the 
three  scales  from  freezing  to  boiling  point 
being  F.  180*.  C.  100*.  R.  80*.  or  in  the  ratio 
of  9*,  6*,  4*)  represent  any  corresponding 
numbers  of  degrees  on  the  three  scales  re- 
spectively, then:  (F.  -32') x  |  =R  ;  (F.  -32*) 
X  J  =  C.:  R.xl-|-32'=F.;  C.  xf-|-82*=F.; 
C.  X  f  =  R. ;  R.  X  i  =  C.  For  extreme  degrees 
of  cold,  thermometers  filled  with  spirit  of 
wine  must  be  employed,  as  no  degree  of 
cold  known  is  capable  of  freezing  that 
liquid,  whereas  mercury  freezes  at  about 
39^  below  zero  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale.  On 
the  other  hand,  spirit  of  wine  is  not  adapted 
to  high  temperatures,  as  it  is  soon  converted 
into  vapour,  whereas  mercury  does  not  boil 
till  its  temperature  is  raised  to  660*  F.  Mer- 
cury is  most  commonly  used  for  thermome- 
ters employed  for  indicating  all  ordinary 
temperatures.  For  recording  extremely 
high  temperatures  the  pyrometer  is  used ; 
and  for  indicating  very  slight  variations  the 
thermoelectric  battery  is  employed.  As 
the  ordinary  thermometer  gives  the  tem- 
perature only  at  the  time  of  observation, 
the  necessity  for  having  an  instrument  which 
would  show  the  maidmum  and  minimum 
temperatures  within  a  given  period  is  easily 
apparent  in  all  cases  connected  with  me- 
teorology, and  various  forms  of  instruments 
for  this  purpose  have  been  invented.  A 
common  form  of  maximum  thermometer 
consists  of  the  ordinary  thermometer  fitted 
with  a  piston  which  moves  easily  in  the 
tube.  The  instrument  is  placed  horizon- 
tally, and  the  piston  is  pushed  along  the 
l>ore  as  the  mercury  advances,  and  is  left  at 
the  highest  point  by  the  retiring  fluid.  This 
point  is  noted  by  the  observer,  who  then 
erects  the  thermometer,  causing  the  piston 
to  sink  to  the  mercury,  the  instrument  thus 
being  in  condition  for  a  fresh  experiment 
A  similar  action  takes  place  in  the  spirit  of 
wine  minimum  thermometer,  the  small  mov- 
able piston  being,  however,  immersed  in 
the  fluid  and  drawn  back  by  the  convex 
surface  of  the  contracting  fluid,  being  left 
at  the  point  of  greatest  contraction.  The 
maximum  and  minimum  instruments  com- 
bined form  the  register  or  self-registering 
thermometer.— Chromatic  thermometer,  an 
arrangement  of  glass  plates  devised  by  Sir 
David  Brewster,  exhibiting  the  difference 
between  their  temperature  and  that  of  an 
object  with  which  they  are  brought  in  con- 
tact by  the  different  liues  of  the  polarized 
light  produced  in  the  p\&te^— inferential 
thermometer.  See  DIFFERENTIAL. 
Thermometries  Thermometrloal  (th6r- 
md-mefrik.  ther-m6-mefrik-al).  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  a  thermometer:  as,  the  thermo- 
metrical  scale  or  tube.  —2.  ftlade  by  a  ther- 
mometer: as,  thermometrieal  observations. 

Tliermometrlcally  (th^r-md-met'rik-al-li), 
ado.  In  a  thermometrieal  manner;  by 
means  of  a  thermometer. 

Thermometrograph(th6r-m6-mefrd-graf). 
n.  (Or.  thermi.  beat,  metron.  measure,  and 
graphd,  to  write.]  A  self-registering  ther- 
mometer, especially  one  that  registers  the 
maximum  and  minimum  degrees  of  tem- 
perature during  long  periods. 


Thermo-miiltlplier(th6r-md-mtil'ti-pll-6rX 
n.  An  apparatus  consisting  of  a  thermo- 
electric pile  and  a  galvanometer  combined. 
See  under  Thbrmo-blbgtrioity. 

Thermo -pile  (thdr'md-pfl),  n.  Same  as 
Thermo-eUctrie  Battery  or  Pile.  See  under 
Thermo-klbctrioitt. 

ThermO8COpe(th6r'm0-8kdp),n.  [Or,  thermi, 
heat,  and  skope6,  to  see.]  An  insteTunent 
by  which  changes  of  temperature  are  indi- 
cated. The  modiflcation  of  the  air  ther- 
mometer, called  bv  Leslie  a  differential 
thermometer,  was  claimed  by  Count  Rum- 
ford  as  one  of  his  own  inventions,  under  the 
name  of  thermoscope.   See  Differential. 

ThermoBcoplcThermosooplcal  (thdr-m6- 
skop'ik,  thdr-md-skop'ikalX  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  thermoscope;  made  by  means  of  the 
thermoscope;  as,  fAermoncopu;  observations. 

Thermoitat  (thdr'md-stat).  n.  (Or.  thermi, 
heat,  and  states,  standing]  A  self-acting 
apparatus  for  regulating  temperature.  A 
thermostat  was  contrived  by  Dr.  Ure  for 
r^ulating  temperature  in  the  processes  of 
distillation  and  vaporization  in  baths,  hot- 
houses, in  adjusting  the  heat  of  stoves  and 
furnaces,  <ftc.  It  operates  upon  the  princi- 
ple that  when  two  thin  metallic  bars  of 
different  degrees  of  expansibility  are  riveted 
or  soldered  faceways  together,  any  change 
of  temperature  will  cause  the  compound 
bar  to  bend,  the  side  on  which  the  least 
expansible  bar  is  becoming  concave,  and  the 
other  convex.  These  flexures  are  made  to 
operate  in  regulating  valves,  stop -cocks, 
stove-registers,  <£c.,  and  thereby  to  r^ulate 
the  flow  of  heated  liquids,  or  the  admission 
or  emission  of  air. 

Thermoitatlo  (thdr-md-stat'ik).  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  thermostat 

Thermo-tenslon  (th^r-md-ten'shon),  n. 
Lit.  a  stretching  by  heat;  speciflcally,  a 
process  of  increasing  the  direct  cohesion  of 
wrought  iron,  consisting  in  heating  the 
metal  to  a  determinate  temperature,  gene- 
rally from  500*  to  600*  F.,  and  in  that  sUte 
giving  to  it.  by  appropriate  machinery,  a 
mechanical  strain  or  tension  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  strain  is  afterwards  to  be  ex- 
erted. Ihe  degree  of  tensile  force  applied 
is  determined  beforehand  by  trials  on  the 
same  quality  of  ^etal  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, in  order  to  ascertain  what  force 
would,  in  that  case,  have  been  sufficient  to 
break  the  piece  which  is  to  be  submitted  to 
thermo-tenslon. 

Thermotlc,  Thermotlcal  (th«r-mot'ik, 
th6r-mot'ik-al),  a.  [From  Or.  thermos, 
warm.]  Of  or  relating  to  heat:  resulting 
from  or  dependent  on  neat  '  This  revolu- 
tionary thermotie  discovery.'    Huxley. 

The  doctrines  of  this  kind  which  we  have  to  notice 
refer  principally  to  the  effect  of  the  tun's  heat  on  the 
earth,  the  laws  of  climate,  the  tkerr*MtictU  condition 
of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  that  of  the  planetary 
spaces.  IVheufU. 

ThermotlCB  (thto-mof  Iks),  tk  The  science 
of  heat 

I  employ  the  term  thermctics  to  include  all  the  doc- 
trines respecting  heat  which  have  hitherto  been  estab> 
lished  on  proper  scientiAc  grounds.  H'herveU. 

Thermotype  (th6r'm6-tIpX  n.  [Or.  thermi, 
heat,  and  typos,  impression.]  A  picture- 
impression,  as  of  a  slice  of  wood,  obtained 
by  first  wetting  the  obiect  with  dilute  acid, 
as  sulphuric  or  hvdrochloric.  then  printing 
it,  and  afterwards  developing  the  impres- 
sion by  heat. 

Thermotypy  (th^r-mot'i-pi).  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  producing  a  thermotype. 

TherolOfllst  (the-rol'o-Jist).  n.  One  versed 
in  theroiogy;  a  student  of  therology  or 
mammalogy.  *A  gentleman  who.  to  use 
a  newly-coined  transatlantic  word,  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  first  therologittts  of  his 
country.'    Academy,  25th  Aug.  1877. 

Therology  (thS-roro-li),  n.  (Or.  thir, 
thiros,  a  wild  beast,  and  logos,  a  discourse.] 
That  branch  of  zoology  which  treats  of  the 
Mammalia:  a  term  now  sometimes  substi- 
tuted for  mammalogy  on  the  ground  that 
the  latter  is  a  hybrid  compound  of  Latin 
and  Oreek. 

Thesauroi  (th^-s^'ms),  n.  [L.  thesaurus, 
from  Or.  thisauros,  from  (ti)thimi,  to  place.] 
A  treasury.  —  Thesaurus  verborum,  a  trea- 
sury of  words;  a  lexicon. 

These  (th€z).  pron.  and  a. ;  pi.  of  this.  When 
these  and  those  are  used  to  contradistinguish 
persons  or  things  already  referred  to  these 
refers  to  the  things  or  persons  which  are 
nearest  in  place  or  order  or  which  are  last 
mentioned.    See  Thib  and  That. 

Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease ; 
TAasr  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment  tAtse.   /V/#. 


TheelOle  (thd'si-klX  n.  (DiOL  of  thesis]  A 
little  or  subordinate  thesis ;  a  proposition. 
[Rare.] 

Thesis  (th§'8isX  fk  pi.  Tbeees  (thd'idi).  n. 

thesis.  Or.  thesis,  a  position,  from  titkimi. 
to  set]  L  A  position  or  proposition  whicli 
a  person  advances  and  offers  to  maintato. 
or  which  is  actually  maintained  by  aiya- 
ment ;  a  theme ;  a  subject  propounded  fur 
a  school  or  college  exercise;  the  exercise 
itself.  Hence— 2.  An  essay  ordissertaUou 
upon  a  specific  or  definite  theme,  aa  an 
essay  presented  by  a  candidate  for  a  diploma 
or  degree,  as  for  that  of  doctor  of  medicine 

I  told  them  of  the  erave.  becoming,  and  sublime 
deportment  they  should  assume  upon  this  mystical 
occasion,  and  read  thent  two  homilies  and  a  iMetis  of 
my  own  composing  to  prepare  them.     G^UUmUA, 

8.  In  logic,  an  affirmation,  in  distinction 
from  a  supposition  or  hypothesis.— 4.  A 
term  used  by  writers  on  ancient  Greek 
music,  and  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  unaccented  or  weak  position  of  thr 
bar,  and  occasionally  but  needlessly  used 
by  modem  musicians  in  that  signification: 

weak  beat  or  pulse 5.  In  pros,  the  deprea- 

sion  of  the  voice  in  pronouncing  the  sylla- 
bles of  a  word;  the  part  of  a  foot  on  which 
the  depression  of  the  voice  falls.— 0.  In 
rhetoric  the  part  of  a  sentence  pracedin;; 
and  corresponding  to  the  antithesis. 

The  style  of  Junius  b  a  sort  of  metre,  the  law  of  which 
is  a  balance  ott fust's  and  antithesis.        CtUridse. 

Theslom  (thfi'shi-umX  n.  [L  tfte^itmi,  Or 
thiseion,  said  to  be  from  Or.  this,  a  serf  or 
villain,  from  the  mean  appearance  of  the 
planta.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order 
SantalacesB.  The  species  are  small  weed*, 
scentless,  and  slightly  astringent  T.  liu- 
ovhyUum,  or  bastard  toad-flax,  ia  a  Britisli 
plant,  which  grows  in  elevated  pasturesw 

Tliesmophorut  (tiiea-mo-fd'riaX  n.  rOr . 
from  thesmophoros,  law-giving,  an  epithet 
of  Demeter—thesmos,  a  law,  and  jWWrtf,  t*» 
bear]  A  famous  ancient  Oreek  festival 
celebrated  by  married  women  in  honoor  of 
Demeter  as  the  'mother  of  bMutiful  off- 
spring.' Though  not  confined  to  Attica,  it 
was  especially  observed  in  that  district 

Tbesmothete  (thez'mo-th£t).  n.  [Or.  thes- 
motheti-s,  a  lawgiver  —  tAeMiios,  law,  and 
tithimi,  to  place.]  A  lawgiver;  a  legislator; 
one  of  the  six  inferior  archons  at  Atheoa. 

Thespesla  (thes-p6'zhi-a),  n.  [From  Or.  tkss- 
vesios,  divine,  in  allusion  to  T.  populnm 
oeing  planted  in  tropical  countries  near 
churches.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order 
Malvaceae,  llie  species  are  trees  with  large 
entire  leaves  and  large  handsome  flowen. 
The  rim  of  the  calyx  is  entire,  and  the 
outer  calyx  is  formed  of  three  leaves,  which 


Thespe^a  populnea. 

soon  fall  off.  T.  populnea,  or  the  nmbreDa- 
tree,  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  Guinea, 
and  the  Society  Islanda  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  about  40  feet,  and  has  Urge  yellow 
flowers,  with  a  dark  red  centre.  In  tropical 
countries  it  is  planted,  for  the  sake  of  its 
shade,  about  monasteries  and  convents,  and 
hence  it  is  looked  upon  with  a  sort  ot  reli- 
gious regard.  Its  wood  is  reckoned  as  ahnost 
indestructilde  under  water,  and  it  is  thefv- 
fore  much  used  for  boat-building  aa  weQ  a* 
for  carpentry  purposes  and  bona^-boOdiiig 
Thespian  (theypt-anX  a-  [From  Tke^u 
who  played  an  important  part  In  the  early 
history  of  the  drama  in  Greece  about  S.e 
636.]  Of  or  relating  to  Theapis,  or  to  der- 
matic acting  in  general;  hence.  UW  Tkm- 
vian  art  is  equivalent  to  the  dramm  *T1m 
highest  stretch  attained  by  the  Tkespimn 
art'    Carlyle. 


F&te.  Vkr,  fat.  f»ll;       mi,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     note,  not  mbve;      tube,  tub.  b^ll;     oil,  pound;       U,  8c  abvne;       f,  Sc  tsy. 
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THICK-LIPS 


(thes-sa-Ift^-m),  a.  Of  or 
perUioinc  to  TheMalonica.  an  importont 
rltjT  of  Mscedoni*. 

TtHMIllonlm  (thet-u-IO'nl-ui).  n.  A 
natire  or  iobsbitant  of  Theualonica. 

TlltCa  (UiA'UX  ^  [Or.  thittL]  A  letter  of 
tlw  Oreek  alphabet  corresponding  to  tA  in 
nch  Bngliap  words  at  thin:  lometiniea 
eattod  the  unhtdty  letter  from  being  naed 
hj  the  jodgea  in  paaalng  condemna6on  on 
a  prisoner.  It  being  the  first  letter  of  the 
Qntk  thauatot,  death. 

Tllttch  t  (thechx  0  <.  and  i.    To  thatch. 

To  ploufh.  to  pUat,  to  reap,  to  rake,  to  sowe. 
To  hedce.  to  dkch.  to  thnuUi.  to  M«rrA,  to  mowe. 

TlMtlcalt  (thetlkalX  a.  fFrom  Or.  OuU- 
km.  8«e  TBBsn.  ]  Laid  down:  absolute  or 
iocootrorertible.  as  a  law.    Dr.  H.  Hort. 

TlMtU  (thetls).  n.  L  In  Orttk  myth,  the 
daughio'  of  Nereos  and  Doris,  and  hence 
noe  of  the  Nereids.  She  was  married  to 
Pdeos,  king  of  the  Myrmidons,  and  became 
the  moUMT  of  Achillea.  Thetis  was  a  symbol 
uf  water  in  the  ancient  cosmogonies.- 2.  In 
tutrofk  a  small  planet  or  asteroid  revoWing 
between  the  orbita  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  dis- 
covered April  17.  1858,  by  Luther. 

Thfttaee  (theTsAX  n.    See  Thutskb. 

Tlieiurfio.  Tbeorglcal  (th6-«i^jik.  thd«i^- 
|ik-aIXA>  Pertaining  to  theurgy  or  the  power 
of  performing  supernatural  things.  —  The- 
nrfie  hymnt.  songs  of  incantation. 

Tli«anpst(tM'«r-Jistl »».  One  who  pretends 

t«»  or  liiiddicted  to  tnenrgy. 

Mofe  refined  Bccromaiicers  or  mask-iaiu  call  them* 
•Hvcs  thnuTuts  .  .  .  thlaking  to  have  to  do  only 
w«h  Kood  sfMTits.  HaUyweU. 

TlMttrgy  (tbd'Ar-jiX  a  \Qt.  theour/^ia,  from 
thmm,  a  god,  and  trgon^  work.  ]  The  working 
of  some  diTine  or  supernatural  agency  in 
boman  affairs;  a  woridng  or  producing 
effecu  bT  q>iritual  means;  effects  or  phe* 
nomena  brou^t  about  among  men  by  spir- 
it«al  agency;  apedAcalbr.  (a)  dirine  agency 
or  direct  interrarenoe  of  the  gods  in  human 
affairs  or  the  government  of  tne  world. 

Homer,  with  the  vast  mechanism  of  the  Trojan  war 
la  luft  hAoda,  and  in  nich  hands,  and  almost  compelled 
to  cmptojr  an  elaborate  and  varied  M«M/zy>, 


m  a  poutioa  of  advantage  without  parallel  for  giving 
totm  to  the  rcti|{lous  traditioos  at  hk  country. 

Claaston*. 

(b)  A  system  of  supernatural  knowledge  or 
powers  belieTod  by  the  E^ptian  Platonists 
and  others  to  have  been  communicated  to 
mankind  by  the  beneficent  deities  or  ffood 
spirits,  and  to  hare  been  handed  down  nrom 
gvoermtion  to  generation  traditionally  by 
the  priests,  (e)  The  art  of  inroking  deities 
or  spiHta.  or  by  their  intenrention  conjuring 
op  risions,  interpreting  dreams,  prophesy* 
log.  receiving  and  explaining  oracles,  ^c.; 
Ui«  power  of  obtaining  from  the  gods,  by 
miwin  of  certain  observances,  words,  sym- 
U<I«,  Ac.  a  Icnowledge  of  the  secrets  which 
•iirpa«a  the  powers  of  reason  to  Ut  open 
th«  future.  Aa— a  power  claimed  by  the 
priesthood  of  most  pagan  religions,  (d) 
iliat  qtecies  of  magic,  which  more  modem 
pfofiiaBors  of  the  art  all^e  to  produce  its 
effects  by  sapematnral  asency.  as  contra- 
il Isttnguished  from  natural  magic. 

Tll«W f  (thax  n-  [A.  Sax.  thedw,  custom. 
mAnoer.  behariour.  from  thedn,  to  flourish, 
pn>«per.  O.K.  to  thee.)  Manner;  custom; 
liAbit ;  form  of  behavionr :  generally  in  the 
p4araL 

new  (thfiX  "•    See  Theow. 

T1i«W  (thax  A-  [Perhaps  from  Icel.  OM, 
the  thigh,  the  buttocks,  A.  Sax.  thsdh,  the 
thiefa.  The  original  meaning  would  there- 
fore be  Uie  muscular  parts  of  the  thigh; 
bmoe  muscle  in  general]  Brawn;  muscle; 
•  mew.  strength :  generally  in  the  pluraL 

And  I  mykelf.  who  sat  apart 

Ami  watched  then,  waaed  in  every  limb; 

I  fck  tbc  tkrmj  of  Anakim. 

T  be  pohci  of  a  Titan's  bMrt         Tenmyton. 


J(thfidXa.   Accustomed;  educated; 
mannered. 

•0  rode  and  thewtd  ID, 
•0  cowteoQS  seeming  part.  Sfttutr, 


(thikdX  a.    Haring  thews,  muscle, 
vfT  eCrength;  aa.  a  well-CAtftMd  limb. 

(thfi'iX   •.Brawny;   muscular; 

vigorous;  stetxig. 
(TBiX  vnm.;  pussess.  case  their,  obj. 
iktm,  (O.  K.  thm,  tkei,  which  in  the 
ilurieeoth  century  came  into  use  in  the 
tiorUi  of  Ingiand,  diq>laring  Ai,  hie,  the 
nnm  pL  of  toe  A.  Sax.  pron.  he,  hed,  hit 
It  ^ailoally  became  general.  (A«i  being  the 
r««oUr  form  in  Chaucer (genit  Aer.  A£r,Aere. 
thtdr,  dat  and  ace.  hem,  them),  though 


Piers  Plovrman  has  also  h^.  The^  appears 
to  be  based  directly  on  A.  Sax.  thd,  nom.  pL 
of  the  def.  art.  modified  by  the  influence 
of  IceL'CA«^,  they.  nom.  pi.  of  the  pers. 

Bron.]  The  pL  form  for  all  the  genders  of 
ie  third  pers.  pron.,  that  is.  for  Ae,  ihe,  or 
U,  thus  denoting  more  than  one  person  or 
thing. 

7*A<y  and  their  fathers  have  transgressed  against 
me.  Ettk.  u.  3. 

HIcssed  are  M<y  which  do  hanger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness.  Mat  v.  6. 

7*A<y  of  Italy  salute  you.         Heb.  siiL  94. 

In  the  phrase  they  eay  (^Fr.  on  dtt).  that 
is.  it  is  said  by  persons,  indefinitely,  they 
is  used  indefinitely,  as  our  ancestors  used 
man,  and  as  the  French  use  on. 

Thlbaudia  (ti-b#'diaX  n.  [in  honour  of 
Thiebaut  de  Bemeand.  secretary  of  the 
Linnnan  society  of  Paris.]  A  genus  of 
extremely  elegant  shrubs,  nat  order  Vac- 
cinaoe».  having  usually  bright-red  tubular 
flowers  and  thick  shining  leaves.  The  spe- 
cies are  mostly  natives  of  Peru  and  New 
Oranada.  though  some  (forming  the  genus 
Agapetes  of  some  authors)  are  found  in 
India.  Iowa,  and  Madagascar. 

Tblbetan.  TMbetlan  (tlb'et-an.  U-bd'shi- 
an),  a.    Of  or  belonging  to  Thibet  in  Asia. 

Thlb6t-<flOt]l  (tibencIothX  n.  1.  A  camlet 
or  fabric  made  of  coarse  goats'  hair.— 2.  A 
fine  woollen  cloth  used  for  ladies'  dresses. 

TMble  (thl'blX  n.  fA  slightly  different 
form  of  dibble.]  L  A  dibble.— 2.  A  porridge- 
stick,  a  stick  used  for  stirring  broth,  por- 
ridge. Ac.:  in  Scotch  Thivef  or  Theevle. 
[Provincial  in  both  senses.]— S.t  A  slice;  a 
skimmer;  a  spatula. 

Thick  (thikX  a.  [A.  Sax.  thiee,  O.  Fris. 
thikke,  Icel  thykkr,  Dan.  tyk,  D.  dOr,  O. 
dicir.  thick ;  same  root  as  A.  Sax.  thihan, 
the&n,  to  grow,  to  flourish.]  1.  Having 
more  or  less  extent  measured  round  the 
siiriace  in  the  direction  of  the  breadth,  or 
from  one  suriace  to  its  opposite;  having 
certain  dimensions  measured  otherwise  than 
in  length  and  breadth ;  having  more  or  less 
extent  in  circumference  or  diameter:  said 
of  solid  bodies ;  as.  a  plank  three  inches 
thick;  how  thick  is  the  paper?— 2.  Having 
greater  extent  or  depth  than  usual  from 
one  suriace  to  its  opposite;  relatively  of 
great  circumference,  depth,  or  diameter; 
baring  considerable  extent  when  measured 
all  round  in  the  direction  of  the  breadth: 
opposed  to  thin^  slender,  tUm;  as.  a  thick 
stick;  thick  cloth;  thick  paper. 

Thou  art  waxen  lat ;  thou  art  grown  tMick. 

Dent,  xxxii.  15. 
8.  Dense;  inspissated;  having  great  con- 
sistence; containing  much  solid  matter  in 
solution  or  suspension;  not  thin;  as,  thick 
juice;  thick  vapour;  thick  fog. 

Make  the  gruel  tAuJk  and  slab.         SAaJk. 

4.  Not  transparent  or  clear;  dark;  turbid; 
misty ;  as,  thick  weather.  *  A  thick,  misty 
day.'^  Sir  W.  Scott— 6.  Oloee  set  or  planted; 
having  things  closely  crowded  together; 
compact;  close;  densa  'lliin  mane,  thick 
tMiV  Shak.  'A  hollow  cave  amid  the 
thickest  woods.'  Spenser.— 6.  Coming  close 
together ;  following  each  other  closely ;  as, 
blows  as  thick  as  hail.  —  7.  Without  pro- 
per intervals  or  flexibility  of  articulation; 
Indistinct ;  as.  thick  utterance.  '  My  voice 
was  thick  with  sighs.'  Tennyeon.—Q.  Dim; 
indistinct;  weak:  defective:  said  of  the 
sense  of  sight  'My  sight  was  ever  thick.' 
Shak.—0.  Dull;  not  acute  or  sensitive;  not 
quick;  defective:  said  of  the  sense  of  hearing. 

The  king  and  queen  of  that  country  were  fMtcJt  of 
hearing.  Swi/lt. 

10.  Mentally  or  morally  dull;  stupid;  gross; 
crass.  '  Thidc  and  unwholesome  in  their 
thoughts.'  Shak.— 11,  Deep;  heavy;  pro- 
found. 

r/ucJt  slumber  hangs  upon  mine  eyes.       SMmA, 

12.  Intimate;  very  friendly;  familiar. 
[CoUoq.] 

Newcooc  and  I  are  not  very  /MicJk  tocrether. 

Tkmcktrttjf. 
She  and  PoOy  are  as  tkich  as  thieves  together. 

CornkM  Mag. 

(Thick  ae  thieves  is  a  sort  of  proverbial  say- 
ngl— Btii.  Dense,  close,  compact,  solid, 
gross,  coarse. 

nildC(thikXf».  1.  The  thickest  part,  or  the 
time  when  anything  is  thickest 

Achlmetes  ...  in  the  tAicJk  of  the  dust  and  smoke 
presently  entered  his  men.  KnetUs. 

2.  t  A  thicket  or  close  bush. 

Which    when    that    warrior    heard,    dismounting 

straight 
From  his  tall  stoed  he  msht  hito  the  thick.   Spenser. 


And  through  the  cumbrous  tkicke  as  fearfully  he 

makes. 
He  with  his  branched  head  the  tender  saplings 

shakes.  Drttyt^n. 

3.  A  thick-headed,  slow,  or  stupid  fellow;  a 
dullard;  a  dolt    [Colloq.] 

The  question  remains  whether  I  should  have  gnc 
most  good  by  understanding  Greek  particles  «>r 
cricket  thorot^rhly.  I  am  such  a  thick,  I  never 
should  have  had  time  for  both.  T.  Hughts. 

—Thick  and  thin,  whatever  is  in  the  wu>: 
all  obstacles  or  hinderances. 

Through  tMicJk  atultkin  she  followed  him. 

Hudihrn  • . 

TblOk(thikX  ode.  [A.  Sax.  thicce]  1.  In  closr 
succession  one  upon  another;  crowdiiigly. 
frequently ;  fast  or  close  together. 

Favours  came  thick  upon  him.  U'Mon. 

I  hear  the  trampling  of  thick  beating  feet. 

Dry^tH. 

2.  Closely:  as,  a  plat  of  ground  thick  sown.— 
8.  To  a  great  depth,  or  to  a  thicker  deptli 
than  usual;  as,  a  bed  covered  thick  witli 
tan :  land  covered  thick  with  manure.  - 
Thick  aif^  threefold,  In  quick  succession  or 
in  great  numbers. 

They  came  thick  and  thr^fM  for  a  time,  till  an 
experienced  stager  discovered  the  plot. 

Sir  Jt.  L'Estrmtgt. 

Tblok  (thik).  V.  i.  To  become  thick  or  dense : 

to  thicken. 
Tblok  (thikX  v.t     To  make   thick;    to 

thicken.    Shak. 

The  nightmare  Life^nnleath  was  she. 

Who  thick*  men's  blood  with  cold.      Ctteritigt. 

Tlil6k-and-tllln(thik'and-thinXa.  1.  Reiulv 
to  go  through  thick  and  thin ;  thoruuuli ; 
devoted ;  as.  a  (Atclr-and-f/kin  supporter ;  h 
thitk-and-thin  advocate  for  a  measure  - 
2.  J^atd  said  of  the  block  of  a  tackle  haviii*^ 
one  of  its  sheaves  laiver  than  the  other. 

Thick-coming  (thiklcum-ingX  a.  Coiiiinu 
or  following  in  close  succession;  crowding 

She  is  troubled  with  thick-ceming  fancies. 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest  Shak. 

Thicken  (thik'nX  t.t.  1.  To  make  thick  or 
thicker,  in  any  sense  of  the  word:  as.  (a)  to 
make  dense;  to  make  close;  to  fill  up  the  in- 
terstices of;  as,  to  thicken  cloth;  to  thicken 
paint,  mortar,  or  a  liquid.  (&)  To  make 
frequent  or  more  frequent;  as,  to  thicken 
blowa— 2.t  To  strengthen;  to  confirm. 
And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs.    ShaJt. 

Thicken  (thik'nX  v.l  To  become  thick 
ur  more  thick,  in  any  of  the  senses  of  the 
word ;  as,  (a)  to  become  dense ;  as,  the  fog 
thickens.    (6)  I'o  become  dark  or  obscure. 

Thy  lustre  thickens 
When  he  shines  by.  Shak. 

(e)  To  be  inspissated ;  to  be  consolidated, 
coagulated, or  congealed ;  as,  vegetable  Juicen 
thiAen  as  the  more  volatile  parts  are  eva- 
porated. 

Water  stopt  gives  birth 
To  grass  and  plants,  and  thickens  into  earth. 

Prier. 

(d)  To  become  close  or  more  close  or  nu- 
merous ;  to  press ;  to  crowd :  hence  to  be- 
come more  animated  through  people  crowd- 
ing. 
The  press  of  people  thicken*  to  the  court.    Dryetct*. 

The  combat  thicken*  like  the  storm  that  flies. 

Drydett. 

ThlCkeninJT  (thik'n-ingX  n.  Something  put 
into  a  liquid  or  mass  to  make  it  more  tnk  k. 

T]\lcket  (tbik'et).  n.  [From  thick;  comp.  (;. 
dickieiit,  from  diek,  thick.]  A  wood  or  col- 
lection of  trees  or  shrubs  closely  set  '  A 
mm  caught  in  a  thicket:  Oea  xxii.  18.  'No 
branchy  thicket  shelter  ylelda'    Tennysoti. 

Thioketty  (thik'et-iX  a.  Abounding  tn 
thickets.  [Bare.]  TAielreMy  woods.'  Ut>f 
Marsh. 

" "        "c*; 

Thic;,- 
eyed  musing  and  cursed  melancholy.'  Shak. 

Thick-head  (thlklied),  n.  1.  A  stupid  fel- 
low: a  blockhead;  a  numskuli— 2.  One  tif 
the  birds  of  the  sub-family  PachycephalinK. 
or  great-headed  chatterers. 

Thick-headed  (thikOied-edX  a.  l.  Haring  a 
thick  or  bushy  head.  'Some  thick-headed 
tree.'  Mortimer.— 2.  Having  a  thick  skull; 
dull;  stupid. 

Thlddih  (thik'ishX  a.    Somewhat  thick. 

Thick -knee  (thik'ndX  ^  ^«  common 
name  of  birds  of  the  genus  (Edicnemup, 
order  Orallatores,  connecting  the  bu8tar«ls 
and  plovers.  One  species,  the  (E.  crepitavK, 
is  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  Britain, 
where  it  is  called  the  stoiu-curUw  or  Nw- 

Jolkvloter.    Bee  Stone-PLOVEK. 

Thiok-llps  (tliikaipsX  n.  A  person  having 
thick  lips,  a  characteristic  of  the  negro  race; 


Thlck-esred  (thlkld).  a.    Having  dim  ey< 
characterixea  by  defective  vision.    '  Thit 


ax,  Sc  locA; 
V0L.IY. 


g.  ifo;     J.>ob;      6,  Pr.  ton;      ns.  ainy;      TU.  (Aen:  th.  (Ain;     w.  iffig;     wh.  itAig; 


zh.  a^ure.— See  Kbt. 
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THIN 


AD  opprobrious  term  applied  to  Othello. 
Shak, 

Thlddy  (thlkai).  adv.  In  a  thick  manner 
or  condition;  as.  (a)  deeply;  to  a  great 
depth;  as,  paint  laid  thickly  on.  (b)  Closely; 
compactly;  as.  branches  growing  thickly. 

(c)  In  qnick  succession;  as,  misfortunes 
come  thickly  upon  him. 

Thickness  (thik'nes).  n.  The  state  of 
being  tliick,  in  anv  sense  of  the  word ;  as, 
(a)  the  extent  of  a  body  from  side  to  side,  or 
from  surface  to  surface;  as,  the  thicknesg 
of  a  tree:  the  thicktie»9ot  a  board;  the  thick- 
nest  of  the  hand;  the  thickness  of  a  layer  of 
earth.  (6)  Denseness;  density;  consistence; 
spissitude;  as.  the  thickness  of  fog.  vapour, 
or  clouds;  thickness  of  paint  or  mortar;  the 
thickness  of  honey;  the  thickness  of  the 
blood,  (c)  Closeness  of  the  parts;  the  state 
of  being  crowded  or  near ;  as.  the  thickness 
of  trees  in  a  forest;  the  thinness  of  a  wood. 

(d)  The  state  of  being  close,  dense,  or  im- 
pervious; as,  the  thickness  of  shades,  (e)  Dul- 
ness  of  the  seuse  of  seeing  or  hearing;  want 
of  quickness  or  acuteness. 

What  jrou  write  is  printed  in  large  letters;  other- 
wise between  tlie  wealcuess  of  iny  eyes  and  thicknesj 
o(  hearing.  I  should  lose  the  greatest  pleasure. 

Swi/t. 

(,f)  Want  of  due  distinction  of  syllables  or 
Kood  articulation ;  indistinctness  or  con- 
fused ness  of  utterance;  as,  the  thickness  of 
his  speech. 

TUck-pleached  (thik'plechtX  a.  Thickly 
interwoven. 

The  prince  and  Count  Claudio,  walking  in  a  /AiV*- 
pleachtd  alley  in  my  orchard,  were  thus  much  over- 
heard L>y  a  man  of  mine.  Shak. 

Thickset  (thik'set),  a.  1.  Close  planted. 
'  .V  thickset  thorny  wood.'  Dryden.  —2.  Hav- 
ing a  short  thick  body;  thick;  stout; 
stumpy.  'Lavinff  a  short,  thickset  finger 
upon  my  arm.     Lord  Lytton. 

Thickset  (thik'set).  n.  1.  A  close  or  thick 
hedge.— 2-  Very  thick  or  dense  underwood; 
bush;  scrub. —3.  A  kind  of  stout  twilled 
cotton  cloth;  a  kind  of  fustian  cord  or  vel- 
veteen. 

Thick-Sighted  (thik'sft-ed).  a.  Having  dim 
or  defective  sight;  purblind;  short-sighted. 
*  Thick-sighted,  barren,  lean,  and  lacking 
Juice."    Shak. 

Thlckskln  (thik'skin),  n.  A  stolid,  coarse, 
gross  person,  especially  one  who  is  insen- 
sible to.  or  not  easily  irritated  by  taunts,  re- 
proaches, ridicule,  or  the  like;  ablocidiead; 
a  vulgar  unpolished  person.  'The  shal- 
lowest thieksinn  of  that  barren  sort'  Shak. 

Thick-Skinned  (thik'sklnd).  a.  l.  Having  a 
thick  skin  or  rind;  as,  a  thick-skinned  ani- 
mal; a  thick-skinned  orange,  or  the  like.— 
2.  Not  easily  moved  or  irritated,  as  by  re- 
proaches, taunts,  sneering,  ridicule,  and 
the  like;  dull:  insensible;  stolid. 

Thlck-skoU  (thik'skul).  n.  A  duU  person; 
a  blockhead. 

ThlOk-skuUed  (thik'sknIdX  a.  DuU;  heavy; 
stupid ;  slow  to  learn.  '  This  downright  fight- 
ing fool,  this  thick-skulled  hero.'    Dryden. 

Thlck-Stufr^thik'stuf).  n.  In  ship-buUding, 
a  general  name  for  all  planldng  above 
4  inches  in  thickness. 

Thider,t  adt;.    Thither.    Chaucer. 

Thief  (th60.  n.  pi.  Thieves  (thdvx),  [A.  Sax. 
theOf,  thidf,  thif,  IceL  thj<ifr,  Sw.  tmf,  D. 
ditif,  O.  diet,  OH.O.  diup,  Goth,  thjubs, 
thief;  root  meaning  doubtful.  1  1.  A  per- 
son who  steals  or  is  guilty  of  theft ;  one 
who  takes  the  goods  or  personal  property  of 
another  without  the  owner's  knowledge  or 
consent ;  especially,  one  who  deprives  an- 
other of  property  secretly  or  without  open 
force:  as  opposed  to  a  robber,  who  openly 
uses  violence. 

A  certain  man  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jeri- 
cho, and  fell  among  thteves,  whicn  stripped  him  of 
his  raiment  Lu.  x.  ja 

2.  A  term  of  reproach;  applied  especially  to 
a  person  guilty  of  cunning,  deceitful,  or  se- 
cret actions;  an  evil-doer.  'Angelo  is  an 
adulterous  thi^.'  Shak.—S.  An  excrescence 
or  waster  in  the  snuff  of  a  candle. 

Where  jrou  see  a  tAte/in  the  candle,  call  presently 
for  an  extinguisher.  £/.  HaU. 

—Thieves*  Latin,  a  Jargon  used  by  thieves; 
the  cant  or  slanj;  language  peculiar  to 
thieves.     Sir  W.  Scott. 

Thief-catcher  (thefkach-^rX  n.  One  who 
catches  thieve*,  or  whose  business  is  to  de- 
tect thieves  and  bring  them  to  Justice. 

Mjr  evenintr*  all  I  would  with  sharpers  spend. 
And  make  the  thitf-catchtr  my  bosom  friend. 

Bramstcn. 


Thief-leader  (thdf'led-«r),  n.  One  who 
leads  away  or  takes  a  thief.    [Bare.  ] 

A  wolf  passed  by  as  the  tfrief-teaders  were  drag- 
ging a  fox  to  execution.  Sir  R.  L Estrange. 

Thief-Stolen  (thef'stdln),  a.    Stolen  by  a 

thief  or  thieves.    SAoJt. 
Thief-taker  (thSrtak-^r).  ix.     One  whose 

business  is  to  find  and  take  thieves  and 

briug  them  to  Justice. 
Thietsee  (thet'sd).  n.    See  Thebtsie. 
Thieve  (th§vX  v.i.  pret  «fe  pp.  thieved;  ppr. 

thieving.     [A.  Sax.  thedfian,  to  thieve.    See 

Thief]    To  steal;  to  practise  theft    'Not 

be  always  thieving  on  the  main.'    Byron. 
Thieve  (thSv),  v.(.    To  Uke  by  theft;  to 

steal.     '  Affirms  your  Psyche  thieved  her 

theoriea'    Tennyson. 
Thievery  (th6v^6r-i),  n.    l.  The  practice  of 

stealing;  theft 

Among  the   Spartaas,  thievery  was  a   practice 
morally  good  and  houcst.  South. 

2.  That  which  is  stolen. 

Injurious  time  now,  with  a  robber's  haste. 
Crams  his  rich  thiev'ry  up  he  knows  not  how. 

Shak. 

Thieves'-vinegar  (th6vz'vin-e-gdr).  n.  A 
kind  of  vin^ar  made  by  digesting  rosemary 
tops,  sage  leaves,  ifcc.,  in  vinegar,  anciently 
believed  to   be   an  antidote   against   the 

{dague.  It  derived  its  name  and  popularity 
rom  a  story  that  four  thieves  who  plun- 
dered the  dead  during  the  plague  ascribed 
their  impunity  to  this  infusion.  It  has  been 
long  disused  as  worthless. 
Thievish  (thSv'ish).  a.  1.  Given  to  stealing; 
addicted  to  the  practice  of  theft;  as,  a 
thievish  boy.— 2.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
theft;  as,  a  thievish  practice. — 3.t  Given  to, 
characterized  by,  or  accompanied  with  rob- 
bery. 

Or  with  a  base  and  boist'rous  sword  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  tlie  common  road.      Shah. 

4.  t  Secret ;  sly ;  acting  by  stealth.  *  Time's 
(Aiein«A  progress  to  eternity.'  Shak.  'The 
thievish  minutea'    Shak. 

Thievishlv  (theWish-li).  adv.  In  a  thievish 
mannerTuke  a  thief;  by  theft  ' Thievishly 
loiter  and  lurke.'    Tusser. 

Thievishness  (thev'ish-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  thievish. 

Thig  (thig).  v.t  [A.  Sax.  thieaan,  thigan,  to 
take,  receive,  partake  of;  Icel.  thig,  thiggja, 
to  get.  receive,  accept,  receive  hospitality  for 
a  night;  Dan.  tigge,  to  beg  as  a  mendicant, 
tigger,  a  besgar.  The  Scotch  has  probably 
got  the  word  from  the  Scandinavian.]  L  To 
ask;  to  beg;  to  supplicate. 

They  were  fain  to  thig  and  cry  for  peace  and  good- 
will Pitsnttie. 

2.  To  go  about  receiving  supply  from  neigh- 
bours. d:c.  See  Tuigqer.  [Scotch  in  both 
sensea] 

Thigger  (thig'dr).  n.  One  who  thigs;  a  beg- 
gar: especially,  one  who  solicits  a  gift  or 
assistance  in  goods  or  money,  not  on  the 
footing  of  an  absolute  mendicant  or  pauper, 
but  iA  one  in  a  temporary  strait  having  some 
claim  on  the  liberality  of  others.    [Scotch.] 

TOigh  (thi),  n.  [A.  Sax.  theth,  Icel.  <Ajd. 
OHO.  diuK  thioh.  D.  dt^.  O.D.  dygh,  thigh; 
probably  of  same  stem  as  thick,  and  verb  to 
thee.]  Tlie  thick,  fleshy  )>ortion  of  the  leg 
between  the  knee  and  the  trunk.  Used 
generally  of  man,  sometimes  of  Animals. 
'Like  the  bee  .  .  .  our  thighs  packed 
with  wax.  our  mouths  with  honey.'    Shak. 

Thigh-bone  (thi'bdnX  n.  The  bone  of  the 
thigh,  a  long  cylindrical  bone  which  is  situ- 
ated between  the  pelvis  and  the  tibia;  U)e 
femur. 

Thilket  (THilk).  pron.  [A.  Sax.  thyle,  for 
thUUe—thH,  instrumental  cose  of  se,9e6,  thcet 
(see  ThatX  uid  lie,  like.]  That;  that  same. 
Spenser. 

ThiU  (thilX  n.  [A.  Sax.  thU,  thiU,  a  stake, 
pole,  plank,  also  thel,  a  board  or  plank ;  IceL 
thili,  thil,  a  deal,  a  plank :  Sw.  tilja,  a  pole, 
a  stake,  a  beam ;  allied  to  deal,  a  plank  of 
pine.  According  to  some  from  same  root  as 
Skr.  tala,  surface,  L.  telltis,  the  earth,  the 
earth's  surface.]  The  shaft  of  a  cart,  gig, 
or  other  carriage.  The  thills  are  the  two 
pieces  of  timber  extending  from  the  body 
of  the  carriage,  between  which  the  horse  is 
put  and  by  which  the  carriage  is  supported 
in  a  horizontal  position.    Written  aUo  Fill. 

ThiUer  (thU'^rX  n.  A  thill-hozBe.  Also 
used  in  form  Filler. 

ThiU-horse  (thilliors).  n.  The  horse  which 
goes  between  the  thills  or  shafts  and  sup> 

jxtrts  them.    Also  called  Fill-horse. 

Thimble  (thim'i>n.  n.  [From  thumb,  equi- 
valent to  something  suited  for  the  thumb. 


thimbles  having  no  doubt  been  first  w(Hm 
on  the  thumb,  as  the  sailor's  thimble  still 
is ;  comp.  Icel.  thumall,  the  thumb,  thuiiUi, 
a  tom-thurob.]  1.  A  kind  of  cap  or  cover 
for  the  finger,  usually  made  of  metal,  nsed 
by  tailors  and  seamstresses  for  driving  the 
needle  through  doth.  Seamstresses  use  a 
thimble  having  a  rounded  end  with  numer- 
ous small  pits  or  indentations.  Those  used 
by  tailors,  upholsterers,  ^c,  are  open  at 
the  end. 

Thou  liest.  thou  thread,  thou  thimMe.       ShtiJt, 

2.  In  technol.  any  thimble -shaped  appen- 
dage or  fixture,  as  the  coupling-box  In  a 
thimble-coupling  (see  Thimble-coupung); 
a  fixed  or  movable  ring,  tube,  or  linin;; 
placed  in  a  hole;  a  tubular  cone  for  expand- 
ing a  flue.— S.  Naut.  an  iron  ring  with  a 
holluw  or  groove  round  its  whole  circum- 
ference, to  receive  the  rope  which  is  spliced 
about  it 

Thimble -berry  (thim^bl-be-riX  n.  a  kind 
of  black  raspberry  (Rubus  oeeidetUalis)  com- 
mon in  America. 

Thimble-case  (thim'bl-kas),  n.  A  case  for 
holding  a  thimble.  'A  myrtle  foliage  round 
the  thimbU'Case.'    Pope. 

Thimble -coupling  (thim'bl-ku-pl-ingX  n. 
In  mach.  a  Idnd  of  permanent  coupli^.  of 
which  the  coupling-box  consists  of  a  plain 
ring  of  metal,  supposed  to  resemble  a  tai- 
lor's thimble,  bored  to  fit  the  two  connected 
ends  of  the  shafts.  The  connection  is 
secured  either  by  pins  passed  through  the 


Thimble-coupling. 

ends  of  the  shafts  and  the  thimble,  as  in  the 
figure,  or  by  a  parallel  key  or  feather  bedded 
in  the  boss-ends  of  the  riiafts.  and  let  into 
a  corresponding  groove  cut  in  the  thimble. 
This  last  is  now  the  more  common  mode  of 
fitting.  This  kind  of  coupling  is  also  known 
under  the  names  of  Bing- coupling  and 
Jump-cotipling. 

Thimbleful  (thim'bl-fnl).  n.  As  much  of 
anything  as  a  thimble  would  hold;  hence,  a 
very  small  quantity. 

Yes,  and  mea.«ire  for  measure,  too.  Sosia ;  that  is. 
for  a  MiimA/{/W  of  gold  a  tkimbUfnl  of  love. 

Dryden. 

Thimblerlg  ( thim^bl-ris  \n.  k  aleiffht-of • 
hand  trick  played  with  three  small  cupa 
shaped  like  thimbles,  and  a  small  ball  or 
pea.  The  ball  or  pea  is  put  on  a  table  and 
covered  with  one  of  the  cups,  llie  operator 
then  begins  moving  the  cups  about  cover- 
ing the  pea  now  with  one,  now  %rith  an- 
other, and  winds  up  by  offering  to  bet  that 
no  one  can  tell  which  cup  the  pea  is  under. 
Any  one  simple  enough  to  bet  with  him  ta 
seldom  allowed  to  win,  as  the  pea  Is  gener- 
ally abstracted  by  sleight  of  hajid. 

Thimblerlg  (thiro'blrig).  x.t.  To  cheat  by 
means  of  tnimblerig  or  sleight  of  hand 

Thimblerlgger  (thimn>l-riff-er).  n.  One  who 
practises  the  trick  of  thlmblerig;  a  low 
trickster. 

ThimblerlgKlng  (thimn)l-rig-ing).  a.  PrM- 
tising  tlie  tricks  of  a  thimblerigger. 

Thimble-weed  (thim'bl-w«d).n.  The  popu- 
lar name  in  the  I  nited  States  of  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Rudbeckia.  nat.  order  Oompocit». 
nearly  related  to  Helianthua  It  is  a  tall 
plant,  resembling  the  sunflower,  and  la 
used  in  medicine  for  its  diuretic  and  tonic 
properties. 

Thimet  (tlm).    See  THTm. 

Thin  (thin),  a.  [A.  Sax.  thynn^,  thyn,  IceL 
thunnr,  D.  dun,  Sw.  tunn,  Q.  dihm;  tivim 
the  root  of  A.  Sax.  thenian,  IceL  thenja, 
O.  dehnen,  to  stretch  or  extend;  cog.  L 
tenuis,  Skr.  tonus,  thin;  Or.  tanaos,  oat- 
stretched  ;  W.  tenau,  tsnsu,  thin,  rare ;  Ir. 
taiM,  thin,  slender.  The  root  is  tan,  to,  to 
stretch,  and  is  very  widely  spread  to  tbe 
Indo-European  languages,  being  seen  in 
L.  tendo,  to  stretch  (whence  E.  tend):  Or 
teind,  to  stretch,  tones,  L.  tonus,  K  tone ;  L 
teyieo,  to  hold  (whence  contain,  Ac. ).  tsmsr, 
tender,  tenor,  tabuia  (E.  tabU\  tabtma  (K 
tavern),  Ac.]  1.  Having  UtUe  thtrkneai  or 
extent  from  one  surface  to  the  <^po«itc; 
slight;  slim;  unsubetanttal;  as,  a  thin  pkit« 
of  metal ;  thin  paper;  a  tMm  board ;  a  tkim 
covering.  'If  your  garments  wars  <Aua* 
Shak.  Ilence— 2.NotsuiBloientforaooT«nag; 
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«Hll]r  aeeo  through;  slight:  fliiuiy;  u,  R 
tkin  veil;  a  <A»it  diaguUe. 

t  coilie  not 
To  bear  tuch  flattery  now.  and  in  mjr  presence; 
They  are  too  tMin  and  bare  to  hkVe  oneoces. 

SJuU. 

l  Rare;  not  dense:  used  of  the  air  and  aerl> 
form  flalda  '  In  the  day  when  the  air  is 
more  thin. '  Baean.  *  Thin  winding  breath.' 
Skak  —4.  Deficient  in  such  ingredient  at 
giTes  bodjr  or  substance;  wanting  in  some 
efaaraoteristlo  ingredient :  said  of  liquids  or 
■emIUqnids;  as.  thin  milk;  thin  blood ;  thin 

raeL  *  To  forswear  CAin  potations.'  Shak. 
Not  doM ;  not  crowded ;  not  filling  the 
space;  not  haring  the  individuals  that  com- 
pute the  thing  in  a  close  or  compact  state ; 
sparse:  not  abundant;  as,  the  trees  of  a 
forest  are  thin;  the  com  or  grass  is  thin;  a 
thin  audience  in  church  is  not  uncommon.  — 
A  Not  crowded  or  well  filled ;  not  abound- 
ing; as.  important  legislative  business  should 
not  be  transacted  in  a  thin  house. 

Fcrrara  b  very  large,  bat  catremely  tMin  of  people 

7  Not  full  or  well  grown.  'Seven  thin  ears 
.  .  bUsted  with  the  east  wind.'  Gen.  xli.  0. 
&  Slim;  small;  slender;  lean;  as,  a  person 
becomes  thin  by  disease ;  some  animals  are 
naturally  thin,— 9.  Faint;  feeble;  slight;  des- 
titute of  fttlneai  or  volume,  as  sound. 
TTUm  hoOow  tonndt.  and  lamentable  screams. 

His  voke  was  tkin,  as  voices  from  the  grave. 

It  b  often  used  adrerbially  in  composition 
as  the  first  element  in  compounds ;  as,  thin- 
clad  '7%(n-sown  of  people.'  Baecn.  'The 
thin-vpan  life.'  MilUm.  It  is  also  used  in 
the  formation  of  a  number  of  other  self- 
explanatory  compounds,  as  (Ain-faced,  thin- 
Kpped.  CMn-peopled,  Ac. 

mn  (thInX  ad9.  Not  thickly  or  closely:  in 
a  scattered  state :  chiefly  forming  the  first 
part  in  compounds.    See  above. 

nUB  (thinX  *•(•  pr«t  A  pp.  thinned;  ppr. 
thinnutg.  [See  the  adjective.]  1.  To  make 
thin ;  to  make  less  thick ;  to  attenuate ;  to 
onke  slender  or  lean. 

A  troublous  touch 
TTkittm'd,  or  would  seem  to  tAiti  her  In  a  dajr. 

TeHnysan. 

1  To  make  less  close,  crowded,  or  numer- 
ous: to  diminish  the  numl)er  of;  as,  to  thin 
the  ranks  of  an  enemy ;  to  thin  the  trees  or 
stoabe  of  a  thicket 

One  half  ot  the  noble  families  had  been  thiMntd 
b|r  praacnpikMi.  HtUtmt, 

X  To  attenuate:  to  rarefy;  to  make  less 
d«ise ;  as.  to  thin  the  air ;  to  thin  the  va- 

_pean;  to  ikin  the  blood. 

nda  (tUnX  v.i.  To  diminish  in  thickness ; 
•o  grow  or  become  thin:  with  out,  awav^ 
Ac. :  thus  geological  strata  are  said  to  thin 
9^  when  they  gradually  diminish  in  thick- 
tiU  they  disappear. 
CHlnX  pronmninaX  a4i.  [A.  Sax.  thtn, 
thine,  genit  of  CAfi.  thou ;  like  O.Sax.  and 
locL  thin.  Sw.  and  Dan.  dtn,  Ooth.  theina, 
O.  dtfin,  n  being  the  sign  of  the  genitive. 
(Ace  Thov.)  *  In  the  twelfth  century  the  n 
dropped  off  before  a  consonant*  but  was 
mtaiiuiil  (a)  in  the  oblique  cases,  (ft)  in  the 

{ilural  (with  final  eX  (e)  when  the  |m>noun 
allowed  the  subotantive.  and  (d)  before  a 
wofd  beginning  with  a  roweL'  Dr.  Morrit. 
THe  loss  of  the  n  produced  the  more  modem 
form  tky.]  Thy ;  belonging  to  thee;  relat- 
:  to  thee;  being  the  property  of  thee.  The 
,  quotations  give  examples  nf  the 
•aphonic  use  of  thit^e  before  a  vowel,  while 
ifty  te  niad  before  a  consonant 

Oiw  every  man  iktm*  ear.  but  few  tky  voice.   ShaJt. 


then  comest  into  /A/  neighbour's  vinejrard 

tWai  thou  mightrst  eat  grapes  fk^  ftll  ac  tJtinr  own 
f4r.aaar«.  DcoL  xxili.  24. 

In  modem  writlnss  th^  and  thine  are  both 
mod  before  vowels,  according  to  the  Indi- 
vittual  predilections  of  the  writer.  Like 
Atfr*.  ottrt.  yottrr,  theirt,  mine,  his.  thine  is 
oaod  independently  or  absolutely,  that  Is, 
wttboat  tne  noun  with  which  it  is  associ- 
ated, ssrving  either  for  a  nominative  or 
obfnrtive  or  a  precUcate :  as,  thins  is  good : 
cHr«  him  6Un«;  that  book  of  lAine.  In  these 
thine,  Acl.  un  used  exactly  like  the 
of  a  noon.  It  la  to  be  observed 
like  thou,  is  now  used  only  in 
In  solemn  diacoorse,  and  in  the 
language  of  the  Quakers.  In  fa- 
ailiar  and  common  language  your  and  yoMn 
arw  alwan  naod  in  the  ilngnlar  numbw  as 
wr«0  astheptund. 

man  (IhliivX  n-  [A.  Sax.  Otn^.  a  cooncU. 
nooUag.  ooort.  caoae,  controversy,  sake; 
L.O  «ad  Q.  4img,  a  thing,  a  matter,  a  cause; 


Dan.and  Sw.  l»n^,athing,a  legal  trlal.acourt, 
a  place  where  magistrates  perform  some  sol- 
emn act;  IceL  thing,  an  assembly  {see  mean- 
ing 9  belowX  a  conference,  a  household 
article.  The  root  meanins  and  connections 
of  this  word  are  doubtful.  Some  connect 
it  with  A.  Sax.  thihan  or  the6n,  O.E.  thee, 
to  grow,  thrive.  The  development  of  mean- 
ings judicial  suit  or  controversy,  cause, 
sake,  thing,  is  similar  to  that  seen  in 
L.  eattfa.  a  cause  or  suit,  which  becomes 
Fr.  ehoee.  a  thing.  See  also  Sake.]  1.  Any- 
thing which  can  be  made  the  subject  of 
consideration  or  discourse;  whatever  is  sep- 
arable or  distinguishable  as  an  object  of 
thought ;  whatever  exists,  or  is  conceived 
to  exist,  as  a  separate  entity;  anything,  ani- 
mate or  inanimate. 

God  made  .  .  .  every  /Aiw/'  that  creepeth  upon 
the  earth  after  his  kind.  Gen.  L  ^ 

Of  law  ...  all  tktHfs  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her 
homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  core,  and  the 
greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power.     H»»ker. 

Yea,  slimv  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea.  Coltridge. 

2.  An  inanimate  object,  in  distinction  from 
a  living  being;  any  lifeless  material. 

Keep  a  thing,  its  use  will  come.        Tennyspn^ 

3.  Applied  to  man  and  animals,  often  in 
pity  or  contempt,  sometimes  with  a  sense 
of  fondness,  tenderness,  or  admiration. 
*  Thou  noble  thing ! '    Shakt 

See.  sons,  what  things  you  are.  Sh4tJt. 

t  hold  you  as  a  thing  cnskyed  and  sainted.  ShtrJt. 

The  poor  thing  sighed,  and,  widi  a  blessing  .  .  . 
turned  from  me.  Adaisnt. 

The  seeming-inlured  simple-hearted  thing 
Came  to  her  old  perch  back.  Tennyson. 

4.  An  act;  a  deed;  a  transaction;  a  matter; 
a  circumstance;  an  event  or  action;  that 
which  happens  or  falls  out,  or  that  whldi 
is  done,  told,  or  proposed. 

And  the  thing  was  very  grievous  in  Abraham's 
s^ht.  because  of  his  son.  Geo.  xxi.  ii. 

These  things  said  Esaias.  when  he  saw  his  glory. 

In.  to.  41. 
Things  have  fallen  out.  sir,  so  unluckily. 
That  we  have  had  no  time  to  move  our  daughter. 

Shah. 
What  things  have  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid  I  F.  Beaumani. 

5.  A  piece  of  composition,  as  a  tale,  a  poem, 
a  piece  of  music,  or  the  like.  '  He  coude 
endite,  and  make  a  thing.'    Chaucer. 

I  have  a  thing  in  prose  begun  above  twenty-eMit 
years  ago.  Swi/1. 

A  pretty  kind  of— sort  of-kind  ot  thing. 
Not  much  a  verse,  and  poem  none  at  aiL    L.  Hunt. 

6.  A  portion  or  part ;  an  item  or  particular ; 
as,  I  don't  know  a  thing  about  it  *  Wicked 
men  who  understand  any  thing  of  wisdom.' 
TiUotson.  With  any,  tome,  no.  it  is  often 
used  adverbially  in  this  sense,  these  words 
now  usually  forming  compounds  with  it 

Sitters  give  us  notice  when  a  gentleman  goes  by, 
especially  If  he  be  ap^y  thing  in  drink.  Swift. 

7.  pi.  Clothes;  aocoutrements ;  fumlture; 
what  one  carries  about  with  him;  luggage. 

The  great  master  he  (bund  busy  la  packing  up  his 
things  against  his  departure.  Knoitts. 

8  In  law,  a  subject  of  dominion  or  pro- 
perty, as  contradistinguished  from  a  person. 
They  are  distributed  into  three  kinds: 
thinge  real,  comprehending  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments;  thinge  pencnal, 
comprehending  goods  and  chattels;  and 
things  miaed,  partaking  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  two  former,  as  a  title-deed,  &c. 
9.  (pron.  ting.)  A  judicial  or  legislative  as- 
sembly among  the  Scandinavian  peoples,  as 
in  Iceland  or  Norway.  The  thtngvaUa  in 
Iceland  was  a  spot  in  the  southem  part  of 
the  island  where  the  al-thing,  or  general 
pMriiament,  was  accustomed  in  the  middle 
ages  to  meet 

Ukewlae  Hm  Swedteh  king 

Summoned  In  haste  a  thing. 

Weapons  and  men  to  bring 
In  aid  of  Denmark.  LtngfttUm. 

—The  thing,  as  it  ought  to  be ;  in  the  nor- 
mal or  perfect  condition :  a  colloquial  phrase 
applied  to  an  ideal  or  typical  condition,  as 
of  health,  dress,  conduct  (when  applied  to 
personsX  of  completeness,  perfectness.  ex- 
actness, and  the  like  (appUed  to  things). 

A  bishop's  calling  company  together  in  this  week 
is,  to  use  the  vulgar  phrase,  not  tht  thing. 

Hit  lorddilp  complained  of  being  ratner  unwell. 
Iiad  a  slight  headaaie.  and  was  not  quite  Mr  Aing 
in  his  stomach.  Tr«U»P€. 

—Thvng  of  noihvnQ,\  anything  very  worth- 
less. 

Shall  then  that  thing  that  honours  thee, 
How  miserable  a  thing  soever,  yet  a  thing  ttOI. 
And  though  a  thing  ^n0thing,  thy  thing  ever. 

Bhsu,  Or  FL, 


Thingumbob  (thing'um-bobX  n.  [Humour; 
ously  formed  from  thing  ]  A  term  used  to 
indicate  that  the  speaker  Is  at  a  loss  for  a 
definite  name.  'A  lonely  grey  house,  with 
a  thinmiwhijb  at  the  top :  a  'servatory  they 
call  it     Lord  Lytton     [Vulgar  or  coUoq.] 

Thin-gnt  (thin'gntX n.  A  starveling.  'Thou 
thin-gut  I  thou  thing  without  moisture  t' 
Beau,  d:  FL    [Bare.] 

Think  (thiugk),  v.i  pret.  &  pp.  thought;  ppr. 
thiiiking.  [A.  Sax.  thinean,  more  correctly 
thenean,  pret  thohte,  pp.  thoht,  to  think: 
O.  Sax.  thenHan,  thahta,  Ooth.  thagkian, 
thankjan,  O.H.O.  dankjan,  Mod.  O.  and  D. 
denken,  Icel.  thekkja,  Dan.  tahke;  closely 
allied  to  thank,  and  to  A.  Sax.  thyncan, 
to  seem,  whence  methinks.  By  some  taken 
from  a  root  signifying  to  produce,  prepare. 
Ac.,  seen  also  in  Or.  teehni,  art,  L.  tignum. 
a  beam.1  1.  To  have  the  mind  occupied  on 
some  subject;  to  have  ideas,  or  to  revolve 
ideas  in  Uie  mind ;  to  perform  any  mental 
operation,  whether  of  apprehension,  judg- 
ment, or  illation ;  to  have  a  succession  of 
ideas  or  intellectual  states;  to  cogitate;  to 
muse;  to  meditate.  'Think  much,  speak 
little.'    Dryden. 

I  cannot  speak,  nor  thini, 
Nor  dare  to  know  that  which  I  know.       Shah. 

For  that  I  am 
I  know,  because  I  think.  Dryden. 

2.  To  judge;  to  conclude;  to  determine;  to 
hold  as  a  settled  opinion ;  to  be  of  opinion ; 
as,  I  think  it  will  rain  to-morrow. 

Let  them  marry  to  whom  they  thinh  best 

Num.  xxxvl.  6. 
I  should  sin 
To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother.    Shak. 

3.  To  purpose;  to  design;  to  mean;  to  hope; 
to  expect;  to  intend. 

Thou  thmtgh/st  to  help  me.  Shah. 

I  know  you  tMnh  to  dine  with  me  to-day.    Shah. 
I  thanght  to  promote  thae  uato  great  honour. 

Num.  xaiv.  ti. 

4  To  imagine;  to  suppose;  to  fancy. 

Edmund,  I  thinh,  is  gone 
In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  dispatch 
His  nighted  Ufe.  Shah. 

Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth.  take  heed  lest 
he  fall.  I  Cor.  %.  n. 

What  is  this?  his  eyes  are  htarj:  think  not  they  are 
glaxed  with  wine.  Tetinyson. 

5.  To  reflect;  to  recollect  or  call  to  mind. 

And  Peter  called  to  mind  the  word  that  Jesus  said 
unto  him  .  .  .  and  when  he  thought  thereon,  he 
wept.  Mark  si  v.  7a. 

I  pray  you.  think  you  question  with  the  Jew.  Shak. 

6.  To  dwell  upon  our  thoughts  or  percep- 
tions; to  consider:  to  deliberate;  as.  titirOe 
how  this  tiling  could  happen. 

He  thought  within  himself,  saying,  what  shall  I  do? 

Luke  xii.  17. 
I  was  thinking  with  what  manners  I  might  safely 
be  admitted.  Shak. 

Take  a  month  to  think. 
And  let  roe  have  an  answer  to  my  wish.    Tenny*»n. 

7.  To  presume;  to  venture. 

Think  not  to  say  within  yourselves.  We  have  Abra- 
ham to  our  father.  Mat.  UL  9. 

[In  several  of  the  above  examples  this 
verb  Is  used  In  a  sort  of  semi-transitive 
way,  being  followed  by  an  object  clause.] 
—To  thi^iJe  C(f,  to  estimate:  to  esteem;  as. 
to  think  little  q^  a  book.  '  Whom  we  know 
and  think  well  </.'  Locke.— To  think  on  or 
upon,  (a)  to  meditate  or  muse  on.  'Think 
on  these  things.'  Phil.  Iv.  &  'Not  matters 
to  be  slightly  fAoti^At  on.'  TiUotson.  (ft)  To 
light  on  or  discover  by  meditation ;  as,  to 
think  on  an  expedient  'Venus  thought  on 
a  deceit'  Swift,  (e)  To  remember  with 
favour;  to  bear  in  mind;  to  have  regard  to: 
to  pay  attention  to;  to  provide  for.  '  Think 
vpon  me,  my  Ood  for  good.'  Neh.  v.  10 
'Then  will  I  think  upon  a  recompense.* 
Shak.— To  think  long,  (a)  to  long  for;  to  ex- 
pect with  impatience. 

Have  I  thought  long  to  see  this  morning's  face. 
And  doth  it  give  me  such  a  sight  as  this?     Sh€ik. 

i)  To  think  the  time  long:  to  weary;  to  sui- 
ter from  ennui.  [Scotch. )— STV.  To  cogitate, 
reflect.  ponder,contemplate,meditate,muse. 
imagine,  suppose,  believe. 
Tblnk  (thingk),  v.t.  L  To  form  or  harbour 
in  the  mind;  to  conceive;  to  imagine.  'To 
think  so  base  a  thought'  Shak.  'If  you 
think  this  wickedness  in  me.*  Tetmyeon. 
Charity  .  .  .  thinketh  no  evfl.     t  Cor.  ziii.  4.  5. 

1  To  hold  in  opinion;  to  regard;  to  believe: 
to  consider;  to  esteem.  '  »ot  think  super- 
fluous others' aid.'    Milton. 

I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason ; 

I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  sa    Shmk. 


^ 


aftsln.     di.  Se.  loeh;     g,  go;     j.  job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     VH,  lAen;  th,  thin;     w,  idg;    wh,  whig;   zh,  anure. 


i  FL-4.  To  nulla  u  object  ot  thaugfat;  to 
lonn  ■  concepUon  ot ;  u,  one  cuuiot  tMnk 
the  aDCondlUaned  ' 

M  lAnvU  in  CDUccilnoiHili  the  •mildcf  >eiui.  oi. 


IILO.  <t>)Xa  feel  that  in  act 
trequeatlr  halghleiisd  bj  i 


Ttllllk(thlngk).i.i    [A.  SuUvn 

—  ■ ■m.  to  uppiar.  pret  Oil 

-tonDll)rw1tbB(!itiTe:0< 


UHdiniTwrn 
ian.1.  6.  an 


■n;  al^sd 


in  the  dative  -  It  MuiJhth  me '  Oiauetr. 
■ItMivAKthem.'  0nii>r.  ■  Hiuj  and  fair  It 
fhoffht  Tno"'  =  merTr  and  Fair  It  Hcmed 
enaugh.     A«6crt  qf  Oloucflrr.     See  Urn- 


"S.-i'ls 


Tblnkar  (tbiiwf«o,  n.    i 

J«M;  ».,  »  duunemiheil  (Aijiiir! 
TblnjilllK  (thlngl^Jng)  a.    Hailng  Uia  lac- 
ultr  ot  ihought :  cogltatlte:  capable  ot  ■ 


ipcculalli 

U 
ibl-  -.  - 


coglUUun^  Judgmen 


n»lllklll«l]'<thlngli'1ng'll).'»'<>'  Br  thought. 
■PMnly  (llilnll),  odB.  1.  la  1  IhiD,  loote. 
•cnltcreil  manner:  not  tlUcklj;  aa,  ground 


twH  at  the  ikLD.    <»)  Tenuity:  ranni 

the  ttiinmu  ot  air  or  otber  Ould.  (c) 

approBcblng  to  flnidlty.oreTenBuldily:  op- 
pDaedto»iahJud«;aa,  the  tAJHfvff  of  honey, 
ofwhllewaih.orolp*lnt  <<l)BiiUty;  anull- 


Thln-gpnn  (thin'ipun),  a.  Spun  to  IhlnneM 
cir  flneDeai:  flne-ipQn:  thin:  uied  flgura. 
Uielj  In  the  tallowing  qaotatlon. 

nir  (*R*r\  pron.    [A  ScandhiaThm  tons ; 

Icel.   Uitir,  fhay.  tiilr-ii.  theie]     Theu. 

nir4Dd  lAoe^EUwand  CAdk.  [Scotch; 
nird  (th«TTl).  a.     (OS    Uiriddc,   A     Su 

Aridda,  lArjidda,  the  common  metatheili 

Dtrind  theTowel  glvinglAird;  en     ~    ' 


ntt.  tkr,  u 


a.  denle,  O.  dritU,  Q.  0 
.  f»lt: 


titu.  Slir.  Iriliiia.  W.  (rytlv.  OaeL  treiu— all 
from  irurdB  BiKiilljrlng  three  rtspecHnlr- 
See  Thbkk.)  1.  The  iieil  alter  tlieaacond: 
coming  alter  C»o  ot  tliv  duue  uUu :  the  or- 
dinal o(  tliTH.    The  t/tird  hour  in  the  day, 


iiyiuFnuckkiiLU. - 

—  Tltint  mier.  In  R  Calh.  Ch.  I 


Thirfl  (third). 


le  ot   three'e^ual   parta.     -ThI 
naipreUinlat  oilrt*irklii)|<i'iin.'    SAat- 


calledamiiuwlAtrd.  (fc>Tbeu 
tvo  nota  iDcludIng  thli  intern 
lau,  the  tbird  part  of  the  estate  o: 

trlea,  the  widow  lieatlUed  to  eg 
her  life:  correipondlng  to  the  U 

mirdt  (third),  n.     Thread. 

TUrd-boroncIi  (therdTiu  rt),  n. 


asi 


1  (Ihird'ri 


t.  Very  inferior;  at,  a  Ihird-ntt  actor, 
Tblrl  (thtrl),  V.  C  |A.  Sax.  (Aii^ian,  IhvrHan. 
10  bore,  (Aytvl,  a  hole,  Imm  lAurA.  through; 
theaame  word  aa  lAriU.1  To  bore :  to  per- 
torate.  (Old  Engllih  and  Scotch.  ] 
Thirl  (thirl),  ".'.  (Icol  (A™JI,  a  thrall.  1 
To  enilBTe:  to  thra]!;  to  bind  oriubject; 
eineelHlly,  to  bind  oraatrkl  by  the  termiol 
a  leaH  or  otheiwlM ;  at,  liuidi  lAirUd  tA  a 
nrtlcolar  mllL    See  Thibuoe    [Hcotch.] 

to  deoDle  Ihon  Unda  the  tenanta  ot  which 
were  bound  to  bring  all  their  gnln  to  s  cer- 
tain mllL  Called  alia  Aiattn. 
TUrlace  (then-ij).  n  [Enuiralent  to  MrnU- 
SH  Seeaboie.1  InSMJiIsie.aapecleiofier- 
•ItiKle.  r.Tinerty  reir  common  In  Scotland, 
and  Hliij  prevalent  in  EoglaDd,  by  which  the 

tniprietora  or  other  poeieiaon  of  landi  were 
Dund  to  cnny  the  grain  prndaceil  on  the 

which  mill  the  laudi  were  H^d  to  be  Ihirlft 

cum,  aa  a  remunrrailou  for  the  srindlni 

maintenance  V^the 
duty  chargenble  In  I 


Ktindlng, 
!nclpal 


mill.  I 


cording  to  the  particular  ujukc 

lil),  n.  lA.  Sax.  Otvnt,  thvnl. 
H.  Goth.  EAauriCeJ,  Icel.  Oiort'i. 
1  liSrti.  D.  dont.  O.  duTti.  thirn: 
th  Uainan.tobediT.EAaiimi. 
lurr,  dr7,  therra.to  drr,  to  wipe: 
:  the  root  being  that  of  L  torrw.. 
parch  (whence  torrent},  Utrrid- 
erro,  the  earth,  the  dry  land;  Or. 
>  be  or  become  dry:  Skr  EartA,  to 
A  term  UKd  to  denote  the  aen- 


:hlafly  referred  to  the  thorax  and  fancea, 
but  the  cciBditlon  I*  really  one  aflectlnE  the 
intire  body.    The  eiceuive  palm  of  thirat 

:ondltlon  with  which  alt  the  tlaanea  tympa- 


nUnt  (thiril),  i.i  [A.  Sai.  UynUn,  leal. 
thiinia,  D.  diinlen,  Q.  dunlin.  See  the 
noun]  1.  To  eipeiience  a  uhiful  eeu^ 
tlon  for  want  ot  drink ;  to  hare  deaiis  ti. 
drink. 

£.  To  lu><e  a  tehement  deaire  for  anything, 
Mr  Hul  MirMM  [ot  God.  (of  Ik*  UtUc  Giiil 

1  H  Dudi  drVjtf  u  lev.  '  £jh*t. 

nUrtt  (thirat),  e.L  To  hare  a  Uilnl  tor; 
(o  want  to  drink.    (Bare.  J 

in  IhlmT 


dcilre.      *ThiTt 


being  thliaty;  thlnt 
anyllilng. 
TblrttlftHCthint'lai' 


'    Bp.  Rej/netdi^ 
for  want  of  diink 


Sax.  Uyrttu  See 
illDE  ■  painful  hd- 
k ;  luTlng  tlilral: 


!.  Very  dry;  hating  no  molilute;  parched. 

a  rehrmenl  deaire  of  anything,  aa  In  blood- 
IXirttn.     •  To  be  tkinty  after  totleifng  ban- 

miTtMn  (thii'tin),  a.  (A.  Rax.  Ointlfiu. 
hiler  IhrilUiu.  thirteen,  liL  three-ten.  tram 
U,Tt6.  thne.  and  tint,  ten;  ao  Icel.  UnlIdH, 
D.  derlien.  a  drtUeh-a,  Ac.  |  Ten  and  three; 

niirtMiiabei'i«n}, n.  l,ThenQmberwhlch 
iniiiU  of  len  and  three.-l  A  lymbol  Ir- 
Ihlrteeu  unlta,  aalSorillL 
(ihir't«Dih),i>.  ISeeTHHTmil 

ai,  the    tAirlHnU  day  of   the 


preientlng  thirteen  unlta, 
ndrtMnUidhir'f'     -• 
1.  1-he  third  after 


the  octare  ot  the  aixth,  or  ilith  of  the  oc- 

tnirtlftUl  (thSr'tl-ethX  a.  (Prom  EAfrly. 
A.  Sm.  UrrdfpdEAa.)  1.  The  tenth  tbm- 
f"M:  the  next  In  order  alter  the  twenlt- 
idiiUi;  the  ordinal  at  thirty:  aa.  the  ttiir- 
titt\  iaj  of  the  month  — t.  Conatllntlna  or 
being  one  of  thirty  equal  parte  into  which 
anyljilna  U  dirlded. 

TUmaOKthti'tleUi),  n.  Anronent  thirty 
pqiml  patta  into  whieh  anything  li  divided 

Tlilrt7(U>^tl).  B.  lA.  S>.i.  tAnW  tArftw. 
D.  i^Ii|7,  O.Il.G.  cJH»f,  Uod.O.  drriuv- 
"■—  ■' trn.    The  term,  fijr^l-  dtttm. 

twenty  and  ten;  aa,  the  mnntli 
lalite  of  thirty  daya;  JoArph 

—Tkirty  v*arr'  itar,  in  AiK  ft 

1  curled  on  between  the  Pn>. 

toman  Catholic  leagoea  in  G«r- 

need  with  the  B'       ' 


hi"  Ph^i 

leriee  ot  wa 

many.     It  con>m< 
war  (1818),  end  i 

Tbll^  (thir'ti),  n.     1.  The  nnmber  which 
, .  .,^,^  j,^,^  t«o.-t  A  aymbol  re- 

d  pnm   pi  TbOM  (TBb) 


t,  her; 


tabe.  tub,  bull;       oil,  p 


c  abiDM:      y.  Sc  [ry. 


pi  UlU.  wblcb  In  l>(<r  lii 


diw,  diuH      Tkii  !■  c 


a  (Skr.  U)  iMn  in  du. 
ud  n,  H,  hB(-^Skr.  H. 

pw  U  Ail  whicb  fD  baig  cDmmltUdt 

Id  tha  Iitlir  puuge  Ui(  U  «  nibaUtota  for 

PeUr  Jul  SellTenid'.    In  Uks  mumcr  (Au 

cImm.  or  ■  hH«  af  Hoienca  or  eioiU. 
In  Huna  cuet  It  nien  to  wtuit  li  to  ba  Im- 


'BstaerB  ttuudiupper.'  SAa».    <lt)Tlm 
put;  Ida  lima  ImmBdUtcljr  bclon  the  pm 


II  1>  Dttan  aHHl  for  Uuf.  the  i 
■ecknneJ  ap.  u  It  -ere,  in  >  tot 


rt  (owDia.     -ritiinlghl  I'U  iri^ 


ifnen,  lotln^kC- 
A,  Ay  CAir  the  mmil 


nit  otktr  dav.i  rtry  iMitly;  tho  other  dftf- 

S  nil  U  hvqaenll)  mad  tn  iiga\ti  ament 
finca.  >UI«,  coDditInn,  pnilUon.  or  tha  Ilka; 
MMii<Miil«al  nuitt«n}ltnUiar  ynplau- 


*  7Au  la  nwd  H  oppnaed  or  wnelltiia  to 
Umt  Tkit  nfan  to  tha  natml  penou  or 
UilnfiliUltiittian'Mt'liitant.  FraqDantljr, 


bofora  arpHaaad.  t 
!■■(  mmllaiMil.  u< 


cDtloned.     Saa  THmi,  That. 


M  baiDS  tbli:  tuacceltf. 
TMatla  IthUll  i>  |A.  Sai.  thiMltl.  I»l. 
UuUU.n  and  D.  dMtl.  Sw  tiitfl.  Re,  (Arii- 
^f.  ihlitlc.  rMgiDdoubtlull  Thac"n»nun 
■uia  of  prirkl.  planta  c>r  the  Irjbg  Cynara- 
cw.  nal  order  Cunpoaltc     ITia  ganba  Car- 


d  Silrbnm  ec 


m  Clnium  or 
'litBteatea 


-a  ntaiu).  nillk'thlatla  (C  Jfarteniu). 
H^  tUatla  (C.  MtrnntluMriy  mKndsrHrxr- 
<d  tlliMla<C  (muf/torw),  the  apear-thlitla 


■Dd  b  ■  laulJTe  and  tonic  medlclna.    Tha 

prickly  plaota  beloagliw  to  other  fleDarm, 

(0  .1  cButAiun)  Bttalni  a  belgh t  of  rnm  t  to 
i  (eat.  It  la  often  cultivated  ai  tha  Scotch 
thUlla,  but  It  la  doubtf  al  whether  the  thlatle 

anj  ailaling  type,  thouch  the  atemlaaa 
thbtla  (Oiieu  aaiulit  or  Circium  ruaula) 
la  In  muy  diabicta  ot  Scotland  looked  on 
■•  tb<  true  Scotch  thlatle.  Tba  carllne 
thiatla  belonga  to  the  genua  Carllna;  the 
■tir-thlille  la  the  Centavrra   Cateitrapa- 

cboa,  and  the  (lobe  -  tblatle  to  the  lenua 
Eablfiapa  Some  tpeclea  of  tha  thlatfa  are 
admitted  Into  ennlenL  where  they  form  a 
prallr  latiety  for  borden.     Thlitlea  aow 

wlDEed  aeede,  and  hence  they  are  great  peata 
to  the  farxper     The  thistle  acemi  to  liaie 

thne  of  Jamei  III.,  and  It  waa  eddeotly 


light)  war*  nomlniled.  It  U 
uiLu  >»/ance  dnrlng  the  reign  ot  WUIla 
■Dd  MaiT^ot  wu  reilred  by  Qaeen  Adi 


diht  I 


in  ITM     He  Inalgnla  ot 
of  ■  guld  collar  compoied  of  thiatlea  inter- 
laced with  aprlga  of  rne;  the  Jewel,  a  flgure 

eight  pointed  r*y*,  niipanded  troni  the 
collar;  the  atv,  of  allvar  and  eight  r»ed. 
(our  of  the  nyt  being  pointed,  while  the 
alternate  n$>  i»  ihiped  Ilka  the  lall- 
feathen  nl  *  bird,  wllli  a  thlatle  In  the 

with  the  motto  auiToundlpg  the  Bgare  of 
31.  Andnw.  The  order  conilata  of  the  lov- 
erelgn  and  allteen  knighta,  bealdea  extra 
knightg  (prlncea).  and  a  dean,  a  Hcrelarir. 
tha  lyoii-klng-at-anna.  and  the  gentleman 

TUfUe-cmni  (thli^-kroan).  n.  A  gold 
coin  of  Jamea  I.,  king  of  England,  ot  tha 
lalneotli.  It  bore  on  the  oUvene  a  roie, 
end  nn  the  rcTerae  a  thlatle.  Ixith  cn^oned. 

ThliUt-anclL (thltn-nn<h).n  ThaRoIdnnch. 

TtaUUewgrpl  (thiH-wHrpl,  n.  A  bird,  aup- 
poaed  tobe  theeoldflnch  (one  ot  tlienamea 
of  which  li  thiatla, nnch).  lo  called  from  lU 
feeding  on  IhlHIe*.  ITheGr  lUaulAii.faoir- 
aT«r.  ia  rather  tha  alakln  ) 

T—  init  M'dh  w»n^'  tcmrhido. 

Dm  cm  come,  bill  IIU]  lecniplci  ty, 
Andfnd  nn  IMale4ipi,  lalenllr 

m*tl7  <lhla1,U  a.  I'^oiergrown  with 
thlatle*:  abounding  with  thlatle*:  aa,  EAiiEly 

■BlaCAiiClvhrlatlei,'    ^Hiter, 

A,  Ft,  lon^      ns,  aliy;      TB.  lAen;  tk,  tUni 


Buni  CAar-EmlaSkr.  falra.  there,  In  that 
pla»:  frommotlar.togo,]  l.Totbat plMW; 
oppoacd  to  AiCAfr, 

TAiCAar  In  thla  aenu  la  now  comparatirely 


or  mult  -  fli  An- anif  UtilAer.  to  Ihl*  pUce 
and  to  that:  one  way  and  another;  u,  to 
run  AicArr  mirf  EAfUrr  In  perpleilty, 
Tblthertol  (THITH'ir-utJ.udg.  To  that  point: 

TIUtherwkrd(THITB'Ar-wtrdX<i<ft.  Toitinl 


ThltiM  <tlilt'i«),  n,    Sea  TDUntB 
TblTtldhi'il),  n.    A  porrldga^lick.    Be* 

TBI  BLR,      IScolCb.) 

TblupKthla^plXn.  [Or.,  from  EUM,  to 
cnuh,  to  brulae.  froni  Ita  aaeda  having  been 
brulaed  and  uied  Ilk*  muitardl  A  genua 
ot  harbftceoua  planla.  nat,  order  CrucltarB, 

glrlDgDane  tolh*  trlb«Thlaipldaie,  T.ar- 


:a  Id  great  abnndaaca.      See  PI 

dNa(thlM-pld'»-«),n.f>I,    Ate 
>l  the  nat  order  Cruoifera,  h 


•  tnM  the  genua  I'hlaapl. 
sU(thllp'ali),n,     (Or.  tl' 
oppreulop.  from  Ihiibi,  t 


TboHf'o).  adi.    [A.  Sax,  Ud,  then,  whaa,I 

niOKTHfiX    [A  Bai.  lAd,  tha  I  The;  tbMe, 

Chaiirtr. 
TIloIrtMof),«mj.  ProTlnclalformotTAewA, 

the  old  guttural  being  changed  to  /,  aa  In 

rouffA  (HOW  really  tjff),  &o. 

bimii  i^ST'hJ.iul  Sol,  """""'y.sSuu.* 
TbOle  (th«l}.  n,  [A.  Sax,  tAel,  a  thole  or 
Ihole-pln;  Icel,  EAoUr,  a  thole-pIn,  ■  wooden 
peg;  LO.  dollt.  D.  dol.  Probably  connected 
with  Mill  rmthcr  than  wltb  the  verb  Uole.l 
1.  A  pin  loierted  Into  the  gunwale  of  a  boat 
to  aerve  aa  ■  fulcrum  for  the  oar  In  rowing, 
Tbei  are  arranged  In  paira,  the  apace  be- 
tween (onning  one  kind  of  rowloil,  Alao 
written  Thaid.  TAotMl. 

dliuiice,  I'^i^tUrm. 

£.  The  pin  or  handle  of  a  ac^e-tnath.— 

Thola  (th6l).  n,  [Ur  (Aoiot,  n  dome.)  In 
arcA.  MeameaiT'Aoluj  (A)The  acutchaoa 
or  knot  at  the  centre  ot  a  tlniber.Tault 
(e)A  phice  In  leniplea  whera  votlic  oflarlng* 
were  luipended.    £  B.  Knighi. 

Tbolfl  (thai),  v-l.  prct  &  pp.  tAoled;  ppr. 


lerate.  From  an  Indo-European  root 
kr  lul,  to  bear,  leen  alao  In  L  tnUe.  to 
(whence  alolj^  lofirara.  to  lolerala: 

trgD.'    Bvnu.    '[Oid~Bi«' 

l),  v.L    To  wait    lOU  Engllah 

.1 

(UiCI'plD).  A     Same  ■>  Tkait 

Thololate  (thor«-Ult),  n.     (Or.  Uietet.  * 

anbitructnre  on  whicb  a  dome  mta. 
ThnlDg  <thfl1uaX  ft  In  om  nrcA,  ■  name 
given  to  any  ronnd  building  which  termi- 
nated atthetoplna  poln  t;adoaiaorcupola; 
apecincallT.  at  Athena,  the  round  chamber, 
or  Eotunda.  in  which  tha  Frytane*  dined. 


v.  vfgi   *>>•  ■•Wf ;   ibi  U 


THOBOOQU 


to  have  been  touuile 

d,  «nlh 

Milabir 

hrrX' '""""""^  ■= 

racepUon 

Al 

tDM,    in  oppoiJUon 

Bned  arltf  Id  tbe  lower  Tertebnte^  u 


Tbomlts  (tomltl.  TL     Suae  u  Thomaan. 

iDunder,  Dr.  Samuel  Thmnvm,  at  Musuhi 
Htti.l     Applied  to  ■  lyiteni  ot  baduitci 


u  ill  mlaenOiiin  from  the  ewth  thel 
dencf  li  lo  cuTjr  men  Into  their  ge 

grovlnE  upwird,  li  to  keep  men  from 

Thoinia  ThtmiBa.  p 
the  UniTsnltj  at  0 
the  »idlte  funllj, 

■on-ll),  n.      [I>o. 

ueo»  1    A  mlnei 
oci:iuTlns  generiJ 

itare.  ud  at  i 
lie,  wlUi  xnoe  mag 

t.E.  Ihuotiff,  fAuang 


I'oTo 


Thons  (then 

Ihnne.Bleall 
■Ut&et;  fro 

O.  Su.  Ihuinaan,  IceL  Ueiiwa,  O.H.O 
d0iagaa.  Mod  Q.  nnnjei,  to  force,  prsM 
compel.  Ac  1  A  ilrap  of  leather  u«d  to 
laltenlnn  anything.  'And  nulla  for  looaeni 
ipean,  and  ikongi  lor  ahlBlda  provide. 
Dri/itn.  A  long  muraur  atrip  ot  leatlier  o 
dmiUr  materia  In  faUa*lDS  extract  a[ 
pUed  toe  rein  or  Bridle. 

TbODK  (thong),  >.I.  or  i  To  beat  with 
thong'.  talBih.     [Oara.) 

nuwm  (tham),  n.     Tbnmb.    [Scotch.] 


Mcond'  principal  god  of  the  ancient  3< 

goda.  md  called  ip  to  their  auiitance ' 

friend  oJ  mlnkhid.  and  the  aUyer  of 
and  evllaplrila.    Be  alwaya  carried  a  heavy 
hammer  lni}dlnir.  the  cruiher),  which,  aa 
often  at  he  dlacbarcnl  it,  retuiued  to  bit 
hand  ot  tiaelf :  he  poiseued  a  girdle  w^'-'- 
had  the  virtue  ot  renewing  hla  rtrcn 
Tbor  la  repratented  aa  ■  powerfnl  ma 
the  prime  of  IKe,  with  a  long  red  beai 
crown  on  hla  head,  a  iceptre  in  one  h 
and  hii  hammer  In  the  olher     Thundi 
called  alter  htm,  and  hi.  name  enters  e 

miOI«Clo"(tba.raa'Jkl.  a      |Si:8  TUOB 
1.  Pertaining  to  the  thorax  or  chest;  es 


,i.-Th>m 


Ilri 


birds,  flabea,  Ac.,  and  to  the  aeinnenta  In- 
tervening between  the  head  and  abdomen 
In  hiaecta  and  other  Arthropoda.     In  the 

ii  nut  completed  below  b}  a  breaat-bone 
laj  the  pro-tlioraz,  bearing  (he  Brat  pair  of 

legs  and  the  second  nair  ot  wtnga.  In  the 
cruaUceana  and  anu^nldani  tbe  head  and 


the  BMciei'it  Greek  warriors,  carreapondlng 


ThDilB,  Tbortna  (thtfria, 


thorina.  mixed  with  UilrlAen  metallic  and 
other  bodlea 
Thprlt^m,    Thorlmun  (thfl'ri-um.  th6'rT'- 


proeeaa  from  the  woody  part  of  a  plant, 
almply  consisting  ol  an  aborlljeor  imper- 
fectly develnpedbrwirh,  which  hat  uauued 

polnL    Thomt  or  niimi  most  not  b 
rounded  with  prickUi ;  the  former  ar 


ply  laduimted  )a^. 
Ihesuritreoflhebark. 

promitcnDutly. 


Tlwni-wpla  (thomap-l).  n.     A  pop-ilar 

nameof  OiaDadiniSeranteniiiTn.    See  Da- 

nors-back  (thornTialil,  n.     l,  A  speciei 

the  Britlth  and  Iritli  coasta,  distlngnlthAl 


Lmall  llounden.  herringa.  ai 


pace  Is  rongheneiL     Tbii  ipeclea  la  aome- 

Thom-DUll  <th»ru'bu<b),  n.     A  shmb  thai 

producci  thornt.     Shat. 
Aoni-lrat  Ithom'hut),  n.     [Comp  iuK.a 

Hounder,  -heC  In  luriwC.J  A  kind  ot  lea  Oih: 

Thorn-hedge  (lhom'heI),n.    Ahedfeor 
ThomtaU  (thom 


Thorny  (Ihor'nll.a.     1 
sumee:  mugh  with  than 

(Aorriu  wood;  a  Ihornj/  tr..,.     .,  .---,- 

hogt.'  Shai.    ■ThetAoniyibarka.'^  KtaU. 
'.  Troubleaome;  velallaua;  haruting;  f 


Twybedge- 


the  aplne  from  the  receptacli 

mlnateB-a.  Applied  toanu 
Hee  the  noun. 
Thonda  <lh5-nit'll<).  n.     1.  A  Ihoracic  ar- 
tery, iluiigfiian  —  2.  In  icA.  oneolaLlnncou 

placed  underneath  the  Ihorai.  nr  l>eiieath 
the  pectoral  Una.    The  thoracic  Btlies  com- 

ThonU  (thffral),  o.    (^omL  thorviara,. 

a  couch,  bed.)    1.  Pertaining  to  a  bed.— 

2.  Apellatire  of  a  line  in  the  hand.     Called 

alto  the  Hark  «/  Vtnut. 
Thnnx  {lh6'rak»X  ft     [Or   tlillTax,  thu 

cheat,  a  breattplalo  )    1.  The  chest  nr  that 

'""     ""'  "  ;h  contains 


leated,  with  great  tplendo 


cally  w 


ru),  ft     (A.  Sai.   Oitm.  0 


ac*c^octric""%e'ior^"r  c'heal 

rided  by  analomlala  into  certain  rt„ 

Til.  the  right  and  left  Aumerol.  the  right 
and  left  iiAclaTian.  tberightud  left  fnain- 
tnary.  the  right  and  left  axiUttry,  the  riKht 
and  left  lubdidlaru.  the  right  an<l  left  toip- 

ii/or.thorii  ■         * .-     --. 

the  right  an 

Fate.  far.  Ii 


pliur,  and  uhoBphorua  Hydrochlorl 
readily  dluolrea  it,  with  the  evulm 
hydrofa'en  gas. 
ntom  (thorn),  ft  ( 
Ooth.  Uaurnvi.  O.  ».  _  .  . 
lAoni,  Dan.  tera,  D.  dDom,  G.  duni;  aanie 
wonl  at  Fol  Earn.  Bohem.  Im:  camp,  alio 
Skr  rrno.  jfrata.  Probably  the  root-meaning 

name  of  trees  and  ahruba  of  rarioui  ordere. 
which  are  armed  with  Ihomi,  ipines.  or 
pricklet,  aa  the  blaL-k.Ulom  (/Vun'u  com- 
Hiunii),  the  buckthorn  fWiamnui  ealAarli- 
eut}.  Chrltfl  th.im  (/■aliurvt  amUalai\ 
At.;  hut  etpeclally  applied  lo  Ireet  and 
ahnibt  of  tbe  genua  CratBgua.  of  which  the 
commuD  hawthorn  (C.  OiyaennlAa)  la  a 
wellknowa  ipeciea. 


i«  right  ai 


a^iidr.  llienameit 


leral,  any  tharp-polnted  iplny  or 
irocett  growing  on  a  plant;  ^"' 
a  sharp  ligneous  ar  woody  i 


tube,  tub.  bull; 


pricking. 

nioroiull  (thur'fi),  a   [0  K  tdoron.,  lAm«. 
thortc.  Ihoru,  thorough,  through;  A.  Sax. 

lughlj.     Thla 

-.nll^tF-"-' 


uuDjiin  whkh  UiEH  purtiileiwDd.  FIsurei 


■cdUrpUJt  m  ^qdicHW  by  luinff  ihupi, 

Thg  term  li  olten  uh/  In  a  wide  wn»  u 
«(|UlTilaDt  tn  lh«  icIeacD  n[  hannouf,  KDd 

tatSoB.—Tlioivugli/mitina.  in  old  terra  (or 
th<  tnmiag  of  doon  (nil  olndovi. 

■^ -, ,  (thoT'aX  prep.     I.  rrtim  dde  to 

am  end  lo  end,  Ihroauh. 


1  By  meuw  of.    Bee  Tbhodob. 
narancli  (thur'A).  n.     1.  An  tntcrfQi 

pTOTlocW  J-t  In  finlij*  Aii(  (  woid 

evi  of  Stnffard,  In  hli  confldeiitlBl  c! 


lltwrtlM 

ThOTOnslK  (thur'A).  ade.    1.  Than 
CA*ii(vr -i.  Tbraii^.    'WbobaUUi 

nionmCb-tMM  (Ibor'd-bii),  n.     See  undi 

Aleithi 


ighly 


.  and  tht  Ilka. 


re  right  Ihrouffh.    S^e  Tuoa- 
11  ]    1.  A  puuge  through:  a 

orpnWlc  traint 

AMD  mjiQ»-"Qn»ria  thffrt/Ufh/are,'  Tenny- 
■tiL— •  Puwer  ot  paMJni:  paaaate.  'One 
ooDlJnent  ot  tuf  OuinnifVitt'     tlillcn. 


Ihpni><1i, 

tittrvugh-ffQiiig  pvtiun  or  Kheme. 

wanted  ■>  K'^r^«bit«t*pKU  rh«tfBpfv«ballDa 

noroiigli-llSlit«d(lhu('«-1[l^)  a  UgliKd 

•  thattheW .-..  .^— ...     - 


hitcRcpled  by  purllUt 

IkMWn^r  <'>>nr'A-ll).<irfii,  In  a  thoroogb 
■wner;  lullr:  enltrely:  completelT.  Al- 
Bnal  rAarmurAlir  penandrd.'  5kiu.  'To 
look  into  ihu  bDalneH  JAomtrUy. '    Shak. 

aa^p-f4/T  vIckpA  Dryf/tMr 

TfcmwntfMBM  (thnr'A-nea),  n.  The  con- 
dltloD  ol  beioj:  thoroDgh:   complsteneB: 


^  iJitrrmfh-faad  Whigi  lei 


c«(«l(*  cni*lng 


-»lll  (thur'a  pla),  n.  A  dim 
rtOcbcaiuUUDteDlMcdtDnci 
nJwLngon  each  ijdeof  the  hoci 


niorOush-Bi»edl<thur'C-ipBd),a.  Fully  ac- 
i:oniph^Eil;tlioruugh-paced.  'Our'AortiufA- 
iMirepubUcofWhija.'    S»(ff. 

Tborongb-sUtchKlhur'a-BtichJ.ads.  Fully; 
cunipletslj;  guljig  the  whole  length  at  any 

\a  Ovmugh-ititch:    Sir  IL  L'Ettrangi. 


Thonra^-Tajc  (thur'A 

ol  the  genu)  Buplcuru 
fUiuut.  CalledalaoUarr 


h-w<irt(lhur'0w6rt),ii.  Thepopu- 
n'um  per/oliaitini,  a  native  of  North  Ame- 


BTl  (thorb),  prep.    Through. 
etoluUon,  tEiKt  ullelh.  Ill  Ux 


ntorow-wasl  ( thur'U-walu^  n.  Sanie  ai 
rAcrouoA-waf, 

Thorp,  Thorpa  (thorp),  n.  [A.  Sai.  Harp, 
O.Sai.  (Aiirp,  (Aarp.  Icel.  Utorp.Sw.  sad  Dan. 
Icrp,  D.  rtifrT),  G  i/r^,  a  village,  a  hamlet,  a 
group  of  houii«L  Vlgfunou  regard*  Ihli 
word  aa  havluif  been  orlglnalljr  applied  t^i 
tbecotlagetofthe  poorer  peaaan  try  crowded 
together  In  a  hainlet,  Initfid  of  each  houM 
■landing  in  lu  own  Inchtsure,  the  etymolo- 
gical Beuae  ■•eingacrowdOT'  throng,  uaoen 


ling  totietherln  the  country ;  a  ban 
age:  need  chiefly  In  place>namet, 
. '--'-id  from  places 


ThOi,  Tbona  (IbiK  Ihtfna),  n.    (Or.  lA/u.  1 

intermedlale  between  the  wolf,  the  loi.  an*, 
the  jackal,  or  aU  ot  whoae  nalurea  It  aome 
what  partakea.    Tbaie  doga  an  larger  Uiai 


wild  dng  of  Bitypt),  T  taricgaUu  (Nubian 
thoui).  T.  jwjo.nfiiU  (Cape  Jackal),  T.  am 
galeniU  ISenegal  lhoil»  or  jHrkai).  Ac. 
AoMlIHfli),  a.  andpTflB  |0  K.  Iftoi,  ttru, 
A,  Sax  Udi.  theie,  pf  of  Ihti.  iliii.  Thna 
li  therefore  hlitnrlcally  the  plural  ol  Uii, 
TepreienUng  A.  Sai.  (Ada,  and  ii  virtually 
■nulher  lorm  of  (Aue.  I'he  old  plan!  of 
tiial  wai  tAiI,  A.  aai.  thA.\    Plural  of  Ihal; 

and  thtm  are  nied  «)  eipiwlve  ot  cootra- 


THoth  (thoth).  ft 


Hoth  I  the  I 
whom  the  Qi 


Eirptian  dlTlnity 

uTtabeldentlcel 
He  waa  regarded 


oglyplilci  or  te( 


Vou.'lAau,  EA0, 
Ecnit  (Afn,  dat 
Ihd.  ace  thte. 
at,  noin.  pi.  ft, 
EenlLcduwr.dal. 

et.ic;   there  wrt^ 


Icel.  and  Ooth,  if 


Heat  lormwai  tu.  (SesalMTHBB.  Thine, 
Yoo.)    The  uee  ot  the  plural  va»  fur  the 

ot  Chaucer.)  The  aecondperionaj  pronoun 
In  the  lingular  number:  uaed  to  Indicate 
the  penon  apoken  to;  thyaolt.  In  ordi- 
nary language  the  plural  form  von  la  noii 
untveraally  aubatituted,  tlion  being  used  In 

the5nendaorqu»liei» 


o(  aferl'ion  mink  tSndi.  |ii|  af  KSod.kiinwDal »!! 

It  la  Dli«ii  emphaticalli'  repeated  In  phnuen 
eipreulve  ot  repToadi,  contempt,  tconi. 
anger,  and  the  like:  ai.  'T'Aou  drunkar.1 
tAini;'  'rADudlNemblerCAou;'-rAin<tlilni,' 
of  nalKtwelsUou.'  Slui». 
TIWU(THuu),  e.t.  To  addroawith  thtimi- 
nouu  Hum:  to  uie  the  lAou  ot  a  auperior  to. 
See  eltroct  in  above  article 


IbOU  (THOU),  I.I.     To  uae  (Aou  and  (A«  In 

ni(ia^{TBfi),eetiJ.  (0  E.  thsli.Uiogh.lhmigli, 
dM:..  itTSBi.  (AnlA;  Icel.  U<f,  O.  Sn.  and 
O.G.  Uek,  Hod.  O.doeA,  Ooth.  lA<iuA,thDngh. 

lAn.t  Qranting,  ailniitting,  or  allowtng  It  b'l 
be  the  fact  that:  even  were  it  tlie  caie  thai : 


-  IFAaf  tSongh,  elllptlcallj^  tor 


courage  i      Slot. 

—  ITAik,  J%o«gh.    BtaVlBtLS.—AUIu>ugli, 
ThmigS.   SeeALTUOUOH. 
TtLOogll  (thS),  adf.    MotwlthtMndlDi  thii 

loiioer  lAofurA  to  mn  awav.'     'Would  Ka- 
Ounigkr  Shak. 


thertne  had  nevai 


THOUOHTED 


360 


THRASHIKO-MACHIKS 


the  act  of  knowing  or  iudgintc  of  thinf^  by  means  of 
concepts.  Jmoh  Mansel. 

This  (faculty)  to  which  I  eive  the  name  of  the 
'  elaboration  faculty/  the  faculty  of  relations  or  com- 
parisons, constitutes  what  b  properly  denominated 
thoiight.  Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

2.  That  which  is  thought;  idea;  coDception; 
as.  (a)  a  Judgment;  an  opinion;  a  conclu- 
sion. 

Give  thy  thoughts  no  tonf^e 

Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  act.  Shnk. 

Thus  Betliel  spoke,  who  always  speaks  his  thoughts. 

Popt. 
Who  with  ume  cowardice  familiar  grown. 
Would  hear  my  thoughts,  but  fear  to  speak  their  own. 

Churchilt. 

(p)  That  which  springs  from,  originates  in, 
or  is  produced  by  the  imagination;  a  crea- 
tion of  the  mind  having  distinct  existence 
from  the  mind  that  created  it;  a  fancy;  a 
conceit.  '  ThoughU  that  breathe,  and  words 
that  burn.'    Qrajf. 

Thoughts  come  crowding  in  so  fast  upon  me  that 
my  only  difficulty  is  to  choose  or  reject.        Dryden. 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  thaf  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

H'ordsworth. 

3.  Serious  consideration ;  deliberation ;  re- 
flection. 

Pride,  of  all  others,  the  roost  dangerous  fault. 
Proceeds  from  want  of  sense  or  want  of  thought. 

Roscommon. 

4.  Intention;  design;  purpose. 

All  their  thoughts  are  against  me  for  evil  Ps.  Ivi.  $. 

h.  The  mental  state  of  one  who  thinks;  si- 
lent contemplation;  deep  cogitation,  medi- 
tation, or  study;  as,  lost  in  thought. 

Sir  Bedivere  .  .  .  paced  beside  the  mere, 
Counting  the  dewy  pebbles,  fix'd  in  thought. 

Tennyson. 

0.  The  power  or  faculty  of  thinking;  the 
mental  faculty;  the  mind. 

How  far  thou  dost  excel 
No  thought  can  think,  nor  tongue  of  mortal  tell. 

Shah. 
For  our  instruction  to  impart 
Things  above  earthly  thought.  Milton. 

7.  Anxious,  brooding  care;  deep  concern  or 
trouble;  solicitude. 

Wed  me.  or  else  I  die  for  thought.      Sktlton. 

He  so  plagued  and  vexed  his  father  with  injurious 
indignities  tltat  the  old  nuui  for  very  thought  and 
grief  of  heart  pined  away  and  died.  Holland. 


Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat.  or 
what  ye  shall  dnnk.  Mat  vi.  35. 

&  A  thought,  a  small  degree  or  quantity;  as, 
a  thought  hotter  or  larger.    [CoUoq.  ] 

His  face  was  a  thought  longer  than  the  exact  sym- 
roetrians  would  allow.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

My  giddiness  seized  roe.  and  though  I  now  totter, 
yet  I  think  I  am  <i  thought  better.  Swt/!. 

—Second  thoughts,  maturer reflection;  after- 
consideration;  as,  on  8ectnut  thoughti  I  pre- 
fer going  to-morrow. 

Is  it  so  true  that  second  thotights  are  best? 
Not  first,  or  third,  which  are  a  riper  fruit? 

Tennyson. 

Stn.  Idea,  conception,  imagination,  notion, 
fancy,  conceit,  supposition,  judgment,  opin- 
ion, conclusion,  reflection,  consideration, 
meditation,  contemplation,  cogitation,  de- 
liberation. 

ThOllgllted  (thftt'ed).  a.  Having  thoughts: 
chiefly  in  composition;  as,  %2iA-tnoughted. 

TOOUghtent  (thnt'en).  l.  Pret  pL  of  think. 
Chaucer.  —  2.  A  participial  form ;  having 
thoughts:  thinking.    Shcik. 

ThouglltftQ(tli»t'ful).  a.  1.  Full  of  thought; 
full  of  reflection;  contemplative;  employed 
in  meditation. 

On  those  be  mused  within  his  th«ughtfttl  mind. 

Dryden. 

2.  Attentive;  careful;  having  the  mind  di- 
rected to  an  object  *  Thoughtful  of  thy 
«ain,  not  of  my  own.*  J.  Philips.— S.  Pro- 
moting serious  thought;  favourable  to  mus- 
ing or  meditation. 

War,  horrid  war,  your  thoughtful  walks  invades. 

Po^. 

4.  Full  of  anxiety  or  care;  anxious;  solici- 
tous. 

Around  her  crowd  distrust  and  doubt  and  fear. 
And  thoughtful  foresight  and  tormenting  care. 

Prior. 

Stm.  Contemplative,  meditative,  reflective, 
attentive,  careful,  considerate,  deliberate, 
wary,  circumspect,  discreet 

TllOUglltAll]y(thftt'ful-li),a<fv.  In  a  thought- 
ful manner;  with  thought  or  consideration; 
with  solicitude. 

Th0ilglltftllneS8(that'fnl-nes).  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  thoughtful;  deep  medi- 
tation; serious  attention;  anxiety;  solici- 
tude. 

Tluraidltless  (thf^t'les),  a.  L  Free  from 
thought  or  care;  having  no  thought;  heed- 
less; careless;  negligent— 2.  Stupid;  dull 

Thoughtless  as  monarch  oaks  that  shade  the  plain. 

Dryden. 


TllouiplltleBSly  (th»t'les-liX  adv.  In  a 
thoughtless  manner;  without  thought;  care- 
lessly; stupidly. 

In  restless  hurries  thoughtlessly  they  live.  Garth. 

TllOUIplltlessnessCthAfles-nesXn.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  thoughtless;  want  of 
thought ;  heedlessness ;  carelessness ;  inat- 
tention. 

What  is  called  absence  is  a  thoughtlessness  and 
want  of  attention  about  what  is  doing.    Chesterfield. 

ThoagbtBick  (thfit'sikX  a.  Unestey  with  re- 
flection. 

Heaven's  face  doth  glow 
With  trustful  visage ;  and,  as  'gautst  the  doom. 
Is  thoughtsick  at  the  act.  Shak. 

TllOUSand  (thou'zand),  n.  [A.  Sax.  thiUend, 
O.Sax.  thwtundig,  Icet  thUaundi,  thUu-hund, 
thtU-hundrath,  Dan.  ttmnde,  D.  tuysend, 
Ooth.  thibsundi,  G.  tausend.  The  word  is 
common  also  to  the  Slavonic  languages,  but 
no  cog.  forms  are  found  in  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Sanskrit  The  latter  part  of  the  word 
is  evidently = hundred.  The  first  is  generally 
regarded  as=f0n;  but  Vigfusson  connects 
it  with  Icel.  thyitja,  to  rush,  thyse,  tumult, 
from  a  crowd,  regarding  the  whole  word  as 
equivalent  to  swarm  of  himdreds.]  1.  The 
number  of  ten  hundred;  hence,  indefinitely, 
a  great  number. 

A  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side,  and  ten  thou- 
sand  at  thy  right  hand.  Ps.  xd.  7. 

This  wonl.  like  hundred,  million,  Ac,  as- 
sumes a  plural  termination  when  not  pre- 
ceded by  an  ordinal  numeral  adjective,  as 
in  the  above  passage— 'ten  thousand.' 

How  many  thousands  pronounce  boldly  on  the 
affairs  of  the  public  whom  Cod  nor  men  never  quali- 
fied  for  such  Judgment !  tVatts. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  the  number  ten 
hundred,  as  M,  1000. 

Thousand  (thuu'zand),  a.  1.  Denoting  the 
number  of  ten  hundred.— 2.  Proverbially, 
denoting  a  great  number  indefinitely;  as,  it 
is  a  thousand  chances  to  one  that  you  suc- 
ceed. 

Thousandfold  (thou'zand-fdld),  a.  Multi- 
plied by  a  thousand. 

IjlOUsandUlCthou'zandth),  a.  1.  Next  after 
the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-ninth:  the  or- 
dinal of  thousand;  as,  the  thousandth  part 
of  a  thing —2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of 
a  thousand  equal  parts  into  which  anything 
is  divided.  Hence— 8.  Occurring  as  or  being 
one  of  a  very  great  number;  as,  to  do  a  thing 
for  the  thouMiuith  time. 

Thousandth  (thou'zandth),  n.  The  thou- 
sandth part  of  anything;  as,  two  thou- 
sandths of  a  tax. 

Thowel,  Thowl  (thSl).  n.  [See  Thole.] 
A  pin  inserted  into  the  gunwale  of  a  boat  to 
keep  the  oar  in  the  rowlock  when  used  in 
rowing.  Also  written  Thowle  and  Thole. 
See  Thole. 

Thowless  (thoules),  a.  [That  is,  thewUss, 
wanting  thews.]  Slack;  inactive;  lazy. 
[Scotch.) 

Thraclan  ( thra'shan ),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Thrace  or  Thracia,  an  extensive  tract  of 
country  which  had  the  lower  Danube  for 
its  northern  boundanr.  'The  Thraeian 
singer' (= Orpheus).    Shak. 

Thlitdan  ( thra'shan  ),  n.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Tlimce. 

Thrackt  (thrnkX  ft  [Comp.  A.  Sax.  thrcu, 
thraeu,  force,  strength,  brunt;  or  W.  trechu, 
to  overpower.]    To  load  or  burden. 

Certainly  we  shall  one  day  find  that  the  strait  gate 
is  too  narrow  for  any  man  to  come  bustling  in. 
thrached  with  great  possessions  and  greater  corrup- 
tions. South. 

Thrack  -  scat  ( thrak'skat  X  n-  In  mining, 
metal  remaining  in  the  mine. 

Thraldom  (thr»l'dom),  n.  [See  Thrall.] 
The  state  of  being  a  thrall ;  slavery ;  bond- 
age; a  state  of  servitude:  as,  the  Greeks 
lived  in  thraldom  under  the  Turks  nearly 
400  years. 

He  shall  rule,  and  she  in  thraldom  live.    Dryden. 

Thrall  (thri^lX  n.  [A.  Sax.  thratl,  Icel.  thrall, 
Sw.  trdl,  Dan.  trdl,  a  serf,  a  slave.  Accord- 
ing to  Trench  '  thrall  and  thraldom  descend 
to  us  from  a  period  when  it  was  the  custom 
to  thrill  or  drUl  the  ear  of  a  slave  in  token 
of  servitude, '  but  th  is  is  somewhat  doubtful.  ] 

1.  A  slave;  a  bondman. 

Curth  bom  thrall  of  Cedric  the  Saxon  has  been 
greatly  pitied  by  Dryasdust  and  othen.     Car{yU, 

2.  Slavery;  bondage. 

For  them  I  battle  till  the  end, 
•     To  save  from  shame  and  thrall.        Tennyson. 

8.  A  shelf  or  stand;  a  stand  for  barrels. 
George  Bitot.    [Provhicial  English.] 


Thrall  t  ( tlir»l ).  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  liberty; 
to  enslave;  to  enthrall. 
Thrall t  (thrftl),  a.    Bond;  subject 

Greatest  kings 
Are  thrall  to  change  as  well  as  weaker  thimrs. 

Sir  T.  Hertert. 

Thrall -like  (thrftlOIk),  a.  Like  or  charac- 
teristic of  a  thrall;  aJjavish.  'Servile  and 
(Arai/.^tir«fear.'    MUUm. 

Thrang  (thrang),  a.  [E.  throng.]  Crowded: 
much  occupied;  busy;  intimate;  familiar. 
[Scotch.] 

Thranlte  (thra'nit).  n.    [Gr.  thranites,  from 
thranos,  a  bench,  a  form,  especially  the  top- 
most bench  in  a  trireme.]    In  Greek  antig 
one  of  the  uppermost  of  the  three  classes  of 
rowers  in  an  Athenian  trireme. 

Thrap  (thrapX  v-t.  [Comp.  Prov.  E.  /raped. 
drawn  or  fixed  tight  Halliwell.]  ivatit  to 
bind  on;  to  fasten  round. 

The  hull  was  so  damaged,  that  it  had  for  some 
time  been  secured  by  cables,  which  were  served  or 
thra/^ed  round  it.  Southey. 

Thrapple  (thrap'l),  71.  [See  Throppls.) 
The  windpipe;  the  throttle;  the  tliropple. 

Thrasaetus  (thra-sa'e-tnsX  n,  (Or.  thrasys. 
bold,  and  aetos.  an  eagle.]  The  name  of  the 
genus  to  which  the  harpy -eagle  or  ci-e8te<i- 
eagle  (7.  harpyia)  of  South  America  belon^m 
The  characteristic  features  afe  the  cre»t 
(which  lies  flat  unless  when  the  bird  is 
roused),  the  strength  of  the  feet  and  length 
of  the  claws,  and  the  thickness  of  the  bones, 
the  whole  framework  of  the  bird  being  ex- 
ceedingly powerful.  The  harpy-eagle  lives 
in  thick  forests  and  prevs  on  sloths,  deer,  Ac. 

Thrash,  Thresh (thrash.thresh).v.t  [A.Sax. 
thresean,  therscan,  thriscan,to  thrash  (comX 
to  beat;  Ooth.  Uiriskan,  Icel.  threskfa,  Sw. 
trU^a,  Dan.  tdrske,  D.  dorsken,  O.H.G.  dres- 
can.  Mod.  G.  dresehen;  by  some  connected 
with  the  root  of  L.  tero,  G.  teir6,  to  rub,  to 
bruise,  <&c.]  1.  To  beat  out  or  separate  the 
grain  or  seeds  from  by  means  of  a  flail  or 
thrashing-machine,  or  by  treading  with 
oxen ;  as»  to  thrash  wheat,  rye,  or  onts. 

First  thrash  the  corn  then  afker  bum  the  straw. 

Sha*. 
And  his  son  Gidetm  threshed  wheat  bv  the  wine- 
press to  hide  it  from  the  Midianites.     Juc^.  vi.  it. 

2.  To  beat  soundly  with  a  stick  or  whip ;  to 

drub. 

Thou  scurry  valiant  ass:  thou  art  herr  bat  to 
thrash  Trojans,  and  thoo  art  bought  and  sold  among 
those  of  any  wit  like  a  barbarian  slave.  Shak. 

Thrash,  Thresh  (thrash,  thresh),  v.  1  1.  To 
practise  thrashing ;  to  drive  out  grain  from 
straw ;  as,  a  man  who  thrashes  well  —2.  To 
labour;  to  drudge;  to  toil;  to  beat  about. 

I  rather  would  be  Marvius,  thresh  for  rhymes. 
Like  his  the  scorn  and  scandal  of  the  times. 

Dryden. 

Thrashel,  nurashle  (thraahlX  n.  An  in- 
strument to  thrash  with ;  a  flail  [Provin- 
cial EnglishJ 

Thrasher,  Thresher  (thrash'«r.  thresh'^r). 
n.  1.  One  who  thrashes  grain.— 2.  A  species 
of  shark,  the  Alopias  or  Alopecias  wipes, 
or  sen-fox.  called  the  thrasher  from  its  using 
its  tail-fln,  which  is  nearly  equal  in  length 
to  the  whole  body,  as  a  weapon  of  attack. 
SeeSEA-FOX.— .ffroim  CAroM^.an  American 
singing  bird  of  the  thrush  family.the  TttrdM» 
or  Harporhunehus  rufus. 

Thrashing,  Threshing  (thrash'ing.  threih'- 
ing),  n.  1.  The  operation  by  which  grain  to 
separated  from  the  straw.  This  operation 
is  performed  in  various  ways,  as  bv  the  feet 
of  animals,  by  a  flail,  or  by  a  thrashing- 
machine.  The  first  mode  was  that  employ^ 
in  the  ages  of  antiquity,  and  it  is  still  prac- 
tised in  the  sonth  of  Europe,  and  in  I^BriU 
and  India.  Oxen  were  generally  employed 
for  this  purpose,  either  alone  or  with  the 
addition  of  a  kind  of  roller  studded  with 
iron  knots,  which  the  oxen  dragged  over 
tiie  corn-sheaves,  which  latter  were  spread 
on  a  circular  floor  in  the  form  of  a  drcle. 
the  ends  containing  the  grain  being  placed 
towards  the  centre.  Thrashing  by  the  flail 
to  still  practised  in  various  parts  of  this  and 
other  countries,  but  thrashing -machine* 
have  been  very  extensively  introduced, 
which  effect  a  great  saving  in  time  and  la- 
bour to  the  farmer.— 2.  A  sound  drubblnc^ 

Thratfling-floor  (thraahlng-fldrX  n.  A  floor 
or  area  on  which  grain  is  beaten  oat  In 
eastern  countries,  from  the  earliest  ma, 
thrashing-floors  were  in  the  open  air;  imt 
in  colder  and  mototer  climates,  snch  aa  oon. 
such  floors  most  be  under  cover,  as  in  a 
bam. 

Thrashing  -  machlna  ThraaUDf-inlll 
(thrashlng-ma-shdn.  thrash'ing-mil),  m.  A 
machine  for  separating  grain,  aa  wb«ei. 


Fate.  far.  fat.  f]|U;       mS,  met.  h6r;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not.  mdve;      tObe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii.  Sc  abvne;       St  80.  ffy. 
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cmenU.   Thsc 


thll  Und  ■ 

:aiutractad.    Ttas  principal  Im 


psnllcl  EroDrei 


looHcniln  lodiiia  tn  It,  Tbc  gnin  ti  mulg 
to  p*M  Umugh  ■  gnUi  tool,  tnd  Is  geaer- 

DMMd  trj  gaulng  with  the  tlirmlhiiigrna- 
eUna  IIhU.  hj  which  msam  the  gnlu  li 
■epanted  from  Iha  chaffs     Imitroveil  ~" 


la  princlpla,  i 

IM  o(  the  1i 

flight  and, 
utang-micl 


IwtDfllQ  partt< 
nn  portAblv  ■ 

SeoUand  hu  dd  fwdlnc-rolleTB.  the  com 

molna  at  a  varr  bl^h  ip«d  adJ  aeparatn 
tbacraln  br  mbMng  aoalnat  >  anting  lltUil 
J    ....  A .1...  .^^  by  direct 

_  mill.     With  a 

turn,  thiu  being  capable  ot  pertnrmrng  the 
thradilDg-work  of  a  wl.le  diitrict  tor  Ihg 
wbolaKaaon.  The  owner,  by  hiring  It  onl. 
can  Uienlore  wmli  rtcQiip  himielf  tor  the 
Ugb  pT^o  Df  thii  machine  ai  compared  with 
the  nie.1  mill 

n'lk-al).  a.    (Prom 


ThIKMIilOkl  ( 


ta  brsgulnjc ;  boaatlng.— £  Implying  oelen- 
laUonidlaplJiy:  boucfnl  'Ceur'a  Unuon- 
laal  brai  o[  '  I  came,  uw,  and  avercune." 

nnMnlcaUr  (thrHon-lk-alll).  nrfi,    la 
mlhruDDlca]  manner;  boutlngly.  Johiuan. 
nrmittt.!  pnt-     Thmtt.     CAoufer. 
t1ir«tdl  (thraeh).  c  i     IFertaapi  Hftaned 

i4  alninlng  }    To  gaip  cunruUlvely,  at  one 
dDMlnlhsi«Dnleaof  death.     [Scotch.] 
TtaimtCh  (thraeh).  n.    The  opprened  and 
TtotentrnplntlDnDtDnnlii  the  lail  agunlea. 

ftSlF*  (lhrirl.n.     [IceL  t*r(A  a  thrare. 


mUuir).)!.  Adr 
(lhr»l  tL  (A. 
lo  twlat     S«  TB 


Tlnw  (thmi  J  i.    (Scotch.!     1-  To 
to  warp.— I.  to  twlat  rrom  agony. 
Ihr»W  (thru),  B.     [Scotch.)    1.  A  twi 

■^Dead  fAra«e.  the  death  tbroea;  laat  a^c 

ne?therdead'nor*iill*af neither  hot  nor 

Sir  W.  SeotL—Btadi  aad  Mraia,  lying  hub 

by  aide ;  the  feel  of  the  one  by  the  head  of  the 

TimwMd,  nmwurt  (thra'w 

Tlirav-crMk(tbni'l(rDk).  n. 


.    (Scot. 


TbAwln,  nnwn  (ilii»'ia,  Ihtnnkp.  anria. 

-gralnad;  o(»per»ar»ebiimonr. 

ii\  n.    [A.  Bu.  tAtad.  lit  what 

t<>  Iwlet.  to  throw  (at  to  Urav  allk);  Igel' 
thritdr.  Ttmn.  Iraad.  D.  draad,  O.  dtakl, 
wire,  thread.  Sea  THROW)  1.  In  a  general 
ainM.  the  flluoeota  of  Bbroui  lubatancea, 

to  conBldernble  length,  (ha  common  name 
of  auch  flianient*  b«ng  yam.  In  a  ipetlflo 
MnH.  thread  b  a  compound  cord  conelatlng 

ftrmly  united  tofettaet  by  (wjailng.  The 
twilling  tiigether  of  the  different  atrandt  or 

trune  or  doubling  and  twlating  rallL  which 

bobblatanJByeri.  "l t  iroi/d  ln'_ _._ 

clea  of  wearing,  but  Ite  principal  nae  Im  for 

life,  at  being  tpon  and  cat  by  the  fata. 

S  In  mininf.  aillgbtvein  of  ore  puilngoR 

One  Itlament  or  Uiread-Ukc  body  ot  at;y 
kind;  ai.  the  filament  of  a  flower,  or  of  any 
flbroui  eubetance.  at  of  bark.  ■  One  fila- 
ment or  line  of  gold  or  allTer,  a  filament 
of  melted  glata.  Ac.  —  5.t  Dlttlngalalilng 
property;  qnallty;  flneneaa.  -A  noat  cour- 
tier, otamoit  afeganlUread.'  B.  Jmiian. 
0.  Sonietliiog  continued  in  a  long  courie  nr 

prominent  ipiral  part  of  a  icrew.— g.  The 
central  line  ot  a  etreani  or  waterconraa. 


Tliread  and  U 
^.  the'ttKod 


of  ipiden;  goaaatner.- 


Tlirsul  (thred),  e  I.  I.  To  pati  a  thread 
-ir.iush  the  eye  or  aperture  ot;  aa,  to 
rrad  a  needle;  to  tAimd  beada— 2.  To  paia 
'  pierce  throngh,  aa  throuali  a  narrow  way 
'channel,  or  through anytldng  Interwoven 


t  VVuni  out;  trite;  hackneyed;  nted  till  It 
bat  lo>t  lUnorelty  or  Intereat;  ai,  a  Urenil- 
bart  eubject:  ital*  loplct  and  UreoiUan 


jdlluu  (thred1-net),  «■    The  ilate  of 

being  thready. 
Tbread  -  laoa  (thndlitX  n.    Lace  made  of 


TIITeMl-nMdle(thred'nj-JlKn.  Agamelo 
which  children  aUud  In  arow holding handi 
and  the  outer  one,  ttill  holding  the  one 
ueit.  runa  between  the  ulhen.  HaUiietU. 
Culled  aUo  Thrraii  thi  J/6tdlt. 

Ttiraad-papar  ( thred 'pk-p«rX  n.  Thin 
atripi  ot  paper  for  wrapplDg  up  ikalua  of 
thread. 

ThTBm-m«Vt  (thred'pianl).  n.    A  plant 


Thread-WDrm  ( Uired^i^rm }.  ■>    A  temi 

worm  of  tha  order  Nenatoda;  but  reitricteil 
by  moit  writara  to  Ozyuru  rennfimlaru, 
which  fnqaently  occun  In  great  nllnibem 

which  ii  an  Inlnlerable  itching. 
TlireBdy  (tbred'l),  a      1.  Like  thread  or 

nianienti;aiameiitoui;flbroui.-2.  Contain. 

iiig  thread;  corertd  with  thread.     'The 

thready  ibuttle.'    Dyer. 
TlirsBp  (ihrfpl,  v.t.    (A. 


will  to  lAreap  that  down  mrtbroattlBcoteh 
Find  provincial  Engllih.  1  Spelled  alao  Thrteji 
Tliraap  (threp).  v  I  [Scotch  and  provincial 
Eneliih.)  t.  To  aver  or  aiHrt  with  per- 
tliirii^lty ;  to  maintain  by  dint  of  aeaerllon. 


Threap  (thr«pl.  n.     A  vehement  or  pertlna- 

delermiuaUon.  '[Frorlncial  Engliih  ur 
Scotch. )    See  Thbup. 

TtUBanmt  (thieib'Qr),  n.  Tnatnre.  9p«i- 
ThTMt  <thret),  n.  [A.  Sai.  lArnll.  reproof, 
orqna'rrel;  lArala,  Dan.  trail;  to  wrangle. 


ot  llf  to  be 


hie  acta  that  tree  voluntary  action  whiuh 

nu-«at(lhiel),e.Candl.  To  threaten.  Shall. 
lUted  only  In  poetry.) 

tAretiien.  a  later  fonn  with  Interled  u.  from 
A.  Bax.  urtdlian,  to  threaten,  to  reprove. 
lo  terrify,  dlatreia.  vei.  from  lAredf.  t)» 
THBiAT.]    1.  To  declare  an  Intention  of 

In  cate  ot  tomethlng  being  done  or  not  donv. 
or  without  any  tucE  provi«;  to  ute  ihr«i« 
towarda;  to  menace ;  to  leTTtly  or  atteinjil 
tn  terrify  hy  menacei:  ni.  to  Uirealtn  a  per- 
ton  with  death  {ailh  belns  uted  before  tiic 
evi]  announced^ 


>n  (arM  being  here  nteil 


Ing  here 
■ob«a  Bf 


1.  To  eiblbit  the  appearance 
clouda  lAn-aleii  lu  with  rain  o 


tb.St  lael--.     s.^;      J.job^ 


h.  tUn;     w.  wig;    wh.  wMg; 


THRIFALLOW 


b«»iuaJ.   'ThelmxtbatlAreatniedduth.' 
Sliak. 

aten   follomed   bj  an   IdOdIUvc   cIbuh. 

lug  libfrly.'    Shak. 
ninatoD  (IhiBl'n),  v.i.    Toum  threaU  or 

Tlip«iteiier(thKfu-4r).B,  OnBtliitthrett- 

TliTefttnilllS(thret'0'lne),«    1,  Indicating 

£.  I n .Ucatiug  umethlng  Impend Lue:  tu-lhe 
weather  U  lArtaUnim:  tlie  clouili  hmaa 
UncaUHiiv  »>pect— Tftrfalminjf  Y""?' " 
letlen  threaten IHB  tu  pulillsha 
ivIewtaeitsrlRuinev.  (b)  Let- 
.perty 


libel  •ritll 

with  mennceiT  (e)  Lctten  thi 


lurvltuds  or  linprliunnienc 

TblMtonlnsly  (Ihret'nLna-ll).  oiio.  WflU 
albreat  or  menace;  in  a  threatening  man- 
ner.    •  Tkrtaliningtt  npha.'    Shak. 

lUTMtfDl  {threflHl).  o.  Full  ot  threaU; 
having  a  menaeing  appe»r»nce.    Spenter. 

TlirwimiliT(thret1ull1).«d".  InaOireal- 
Cul  manner;  with  many  threala     Uaod. 

Tbr«ftUwl  (thretlei),  a.    Without  IbnaU; 


ISreA.  genit  Ihretra,  dsl.  <Anm 
tireiM.l,ixl.  Oirlr.  Dan.  Ire.  D.it 
W.  Ir.  and  Gael.  In,  Lith.  Ir 
Ina  Oianco  It  tre.  8p.  tra.  Fi 
(nil,  Irio,  Skr.  Iri  Suppoaed  I 
rout  tri,  Mr.  lo  go,  three  going 
Uiantwo.)    Two  and  one. 


—Thrtt-lioui-lhrte,  three  cheen  thrice  re- 

^Thrte  often  f  omu  (beflntelenieotlncam- 
poundi,  denoting (aniBlhlngwIilch  cuntalni 
tlina  partii  purtlona.  organa,  or  the  ilka : 
aa.  lAree-capuled.  Um-celled.  (ArMclett. 
Um>ei1ged.  fjkm-Bo*ereU.  IkrH-headed. 
Mrn-l<i)>ed,  (ArH-nerred.  MrH>pctols<l. 
UrM-pmngrd,  MrM-polnt«d,  Urec-rilihed, 
(Arrr-tBeded,  fAni->lded,  Mne->tringad, 


nirM  (lilt 


Thres-coat  (thre'kflt),  d 


which 


applied  U 


g  thrt 


Voomereu, 

nrel-a 


diuilon  m  tlie  roUawIng  extract. 


'nire«folll(lhr«'filldXa.  Cnn*l>Ui«  or  three 


TbrOBOdy  (thre'ne-dl).  n.    IGr.  IAr*nadia— 

UrAioj,  hunentatlan.  and  CM.  ode.)  Aaong 
~UimentaUDn:adlrge;npeclaltr.Bkludol 
caalonal  poem  compoaed  for  the  occaalon 
the  funeral  of  aome  dlitlnguiahed  peraon- 


way,  wl 


:t/old  dlitraiaed.'    Sliak. 


t  HBvlnB  thre 


e-glmd  (thr^'glrd),  D.    SuTTDUDded 
three  hoopa.     Banxt.    IScolch] 
ThTMllSC  (Ihrilinq),  n.    In  emital.  ■  cora- 
id  i:ry«tal  cuunuUng  ot  throe  nnilad 


eyuihng  three  men  lor  It! 


igtor 


!hlher 


ot  (he  three  iiuiiui 


torv  thin  aihirr  coin  ot  tlie  reign 
belh.  bearing  a  pronie  ot  the  ; 


thla  I 


thing 
fonni 

TIirMp (threp),  v.t.    seaTniiBAP. 

Threap  (lhr«p),  n.  [Scotch]  A  threap:  a 
pertiuaclouiamrmation.-^n<iufdlAneii,a 
anpentltion  ebatluately  peraiated  in  ot  old. 

tliine  perUnaclooali'  In  anr  aaiertion  or 

Tbne-MDM  (thrt'peoaX  «.    *  amall  allver 

Thre0-IMIlll7(thr€^n-nl),  a.  Worth  three 
pence  aiiiTTliBnce,  mean;  vulgar;  ot  UtUe 
worth, 

ThrM-pUft  (thri'pll),  n.  An  old  pane  tat 
the  Dneit  and  most  coatty  kind  ol  veliet. 

TtoM-pUMI  (Ihrypfld),  0-     1,  Having  the 


people  of  raqk  or  wealth.     Beau  A  Ft. 
nir«B-ply  (thri'pli).  o.     Threefold:  con- 

toge^er  In  wearing,  aa  cloth  or  carpeting- 
TllTM-aiWTt«r  (lW'kw«r.t«r),  n.     Any- 

proportions;  epe^incHlIy,  a  alie  of  portrai- 
ture meuuring  SOIiicheaby  a.  or  a  portrait 
delineated  lo  the  hipg  oul;;  uaed  alio  ad- 

Jectlvely. 

niresBOOr*  (thr^'ikdr),  a.    Thrice  Iwenlv; 

oultbeuounTowhiciiilreren.  •ThrttKon 
and  ten.'    Shot. 

ThJM-taiMd  (thr«'iut-ed>,  a.  AH^rd'ol 
doubtful  meaotng  iiieil  by  Shikipere;  per- 
hapl  havinK  only  three  >ult«olc[othei;oi 
wearing  three  BUlta  ot  clothea,  probabl; 

the  peaaantry  ol  Germany  lo  put  on  th( 
whole  wardrobe  on  (eitlval  occaalona,  a 


lamentation,  from  v\reoiiiai.  Id  cjt  aland.] 
A  complaint;    lamentation;   a   Uuenody- 
*  The  rArenrt  and  udaccentaol  the  prophet 
Jeremy.'    Jit.  Taylor. 
ThrtaMa,    Tbrenettcal    ( thrt  -  net  'Ik, 


ThMtlOd*  (thre 'mux   n.      A  Ihm 

Threno&l  (U?rt-na'dl-»lX  <•.  Of  oi 

tainlnil  t>i  a  threnody ;  el^ac-  '  A  II 
dial  lllgbt.'    SouthtV' 


p-aol'o-li) 

[lit. 

T 

hXn. 

■i 

'eth'tr 

),n,  I  Same 

tTh 

v-he- 

nietiC  of  tithea    Their  Ihreali  and  «anilU)» 
w  ere  aigned  '  CaplaiD  TkrriJirr ' 
rhTMluild  (threoh'Ald),  n.     {A.  Sal.  Iherit- 
wald.    Ikreic-mtld.    l]it,,ei,ld.    (AinsU,    u 


trod  npoD  (thnuhed)  hj  eiery  one  wbu 

thraihed  out  on  a  wooden  fioor  near  the 
door.  rceL  Ihnnjoldr,  a  threaliold.  It  ex- 
plained by  VIgfuawn  atmilarly  ai  harlDg 


TllTWW0lil.t  n.  A  Oireahold.  C 
TImte,te.l.  To  threaten.  CToi 
TlirottMl»,t«.    Thirteen.     CTau 


J0I<1  Kngllab  i 

Thrwr  (ihrO),  pret  of  th 

TttTlbblg  (thribi).  a.  anc 
threefold.     [Provincial  buKiiMi.i 

Thrice  (thrtai  ade.  10.  fi.  iKrii 
(mm  lArte,  three,  with  the  gen 
Uket>n«,  tince]    1.  Tliree  timea 


Tnble;  triple: 


Otlen  nied  ! 


lenilty;  aa.  tfi 

and  the  like.'  """  """'"'  "'™  ""'"'" 
Thru  (thrld).  t.l  pret.  &  pp  Mridded: 
ppr.  tkriddiitg.  \k  tonn  of  tArtad  (which 
aeeX  ]  To  pau  through,  ai  thronah  an  Intri- 

TbTld  t  <thrtd),  n.    Thread. 

midkoe,  Thrldadnm  (ttart'dta,  thri-dl'- 

•l-um).  n,    [Or  Ikridax.  lettuce.]    Letne* 

opium,  the  Inaplaaaled  Jul™    '  " 

lettuce,  whl-"-  ■-  ■"-••■'-  " 


^iV^ 


-e,  which  la  illghily  Bedaliv&     CalM 

Third,    dtanttr. 

Tbriea,'  adt.  Thrice.  CAoiierr. 
Thr^low  (thtrialiex e '     t. 

tallow  tor  the  third  time  beta 

Tutan-.    Written  alio  Thryfali 


i,*?^!- 


t.  man;       tobe,  tub,  bgll;       oD.  pound;      tt,  Sc  al 


Thrtfl(  thrift  I  «.  [FrcH 
IfiUlj;  guwl  niubuiUrj 
■gament  It)  Kginl  (o  pri 


5,rJj 


t-t  A  ttarlring  ititi  or  coaditloa;  proipe- 
tiou  at  property;  Increua  of  vorldl]'  goodi; 

S.  VlcDitiiu  grosth.  *■  ol  ft  plut  [Obwlvts 
or  loonl.  ]—*.  The  Engllib  runin  uf  i  gcniu  of 
pluli,  AmiDrU.  nat  order  PlumlaKiniiciw. 
llM  Oovan  are  cullectwl  la  ■  louaded  beid; 
tbe  ulyi  J>  taaail-ahiped.  <li7.  ud  mem- 
btuoDt;  the  petAli,  tive,  Kre  iuilt«d  nt  the 
bf;  IDeitjIu,  aTe.iredUUni:l:  and  the 
■luwiu,  Bvg  Id  number.  ■remlUched  to  tfae 
bAA*  of  the  p«IaU.  Common  thrift  or  Ktr 
plik  lA.  »an'(ima)  growi  on  the  eea-cout* 
ut  BHuin  ud  D(  iuropt  genemUy.  and  1> 
fnqnenily  foood  on  high  mountalni.  It  L> 
otUo  pluted  In  nrdmii  m  ■  border-plut. 
It  bu  gme-llke  baie^  ud  daiue  beuli  of 
pink  or  lUae  flowcrtr 
niiU!llUr(l]irir(l.ll).a^<i.  lu  k  [hrltly  mrto- 
ner;  trugiiUjr;  cuilullj;  with  good  bue- 

ThrU^lAW  (Ihrirti-nu).  n.     The  lUla  or 

qulitj  of  beliiti  IhrUlj;  (mgilitT;  good 
hiulMndry :  u.  Ihriftintti  to  ure ;  thrifH- 

mifUau  Ithr?l1ai>,  s.     L   Hning   ao 
Ibhfl.  trngalil)'.  or  good  muiagemenC:  pro- 


11  PnidDclngDaglln;  dnproBUlile. 

TbilfUsuly  (thrirtlei-U).  odg.    laithritl 
loH  manner:  extraT>Aant1J 
u  (thrltflei-oe 


n.    Tbeq 
g  thrift;  f 


II  WellhOBbuded. 


Q  {thrill.  ».(.     (Formartj  written  thirl; 
i».l*inVwn.tt»riJirin(from«irl.  lAyreJ, 


to  dnily.  a  d 
>1h  to  drill  t 


MMLAmeU. 

Tarta(tbrilt.»,i    1.1  To  pl( 


.  10  perfur- 
a  Ibftt  tHriUid  Jheiu  tide.- 
Fig.  To  pleme ;  to  pene- 
rith  ■  pricking  or  tingling 

SptvfT.    '  fi  Krrant  that 
ilthmmoWSIo*.  -Virld 

r  with  a  ludden  deUgbL' 


iriplnc 


ena»  a  ilight  ihlnrlng 


*  To  teal  a  ihirp  ihlrerlng  HnutJoD  n 
Blng  UuvBch  the  body;  to  ihlver. 


TblUl  (thrill,  n.    [Seet 


See  Tbill.— !.t  A  breathl 


:.   A  thrilling   Huatlon:   ai.  a 


Thrilluitt(thrll'uty  p.  anda.    TbrlUIni 

plerclag.     'Hii  IhriUant  apear.'  .  .  .  'U 

thriUatit  Atm.'    SpuiHr. 
TbrllUiKly  ( thrinng-ll ),  ade.    In  a  thrtl 

Ing  inuuer;  with  thrilling  leniatl.mi. 
TIUlIUllglUM  (thril'ing-DM)^  "     'I'I'e  qui 

Uty  of  being  thrilling. 
Thrlmu.    See  THBtllsi- 
ThilBCta  (thrln'«l-s).  n.    [Or    (*nnio». 

mplng,  ■  --—  -    - 


Ing,  a  battlement  — In  alluilon  Co  the 
l-crownof  tlie  marginal  floreie,}  Age- 
Dt  plant*  balunglng  to  the  tribe  Clcbo- 
ue.ol  thanaborderCampoiltie.  T.kirta 


lui  of  pIuU  balur 
lacen.olthanabf- 
1>  a  firttlib  apeclt 


ra.  v>  cloHly^all^d" 
ad  m  Che  family  Aplildj 


■calyaUnaln  length  o 
reilding  In  the  ipilhe 
Ib,  eapeclull;  vheit,  t 


.afoull  genuiof  ni 
leir  briitla-llka  doreal  do.    The/ occur 
ifi  llu  nnd  lower  oolite.     Page. 
ThrtaBopa  (Ihris'npa),  n.    (From  Or.  Ikrix. 

tonl'l  Bihaa  chBHcteriied  by  the  bi!ir("a-1lka 
appoarance  of  thair  fln.ray.  Tbay  occur  In 
(he  llaa  ud  oolllo.     ..f  ;amz. 

Tliriit  (Ihrttt),  n.  Thirst  .Spejuer.  (Old 
Engllih  and  Scotch.] 

Thrute,  I  prat  of  lArcfti.  Thniat.  Chaieer. 

TbrUty  (Ihriitl).  o  Thinty.  Sptnter.  (Old 
Bngl^amiacotch.) 

Tbrlra  (thriv).  e.i.  preL  thntt  (tometlniaa 
Wriosrf);  pp  Ihriocn;  ppr.  thriviBQ.  (A 
Scandinntlan  iruni :  Icel.  Ihrffa^.  to  tbrire 
(a  nfleilva  verb,  •»  maaning  letf :  tae  Base), 
Ikri/t.  thrift:  Dan.  Ctihj,  to  thriia.  trir^lig, 
thrlvlni;  comp  A.  Sax.  Oirafiau,  lo  iirga. 
lo  impel:  Icel.  Ihrtkuk.  to  grow.  Throdden 
comas  from  ihii  tlem.J     1.  To  proaptr  in 


Soo4  nianagvnient  of  property;  to  iucroaa 
I  goudi  and  estate;  lo  keep  Increaaln 
onea  acq niii Clone;  ai,  ■  fanner  IkriiKI  b 
good  hiuhnndty. 

3.  To  lie  marked  by  protperity;  to  haie 
prMpemoa  coune :  toaucceed:  lodouriil: 


TffnroDilr  or  taiurlantly :  to 


Tbrlvtns  (tbrlrlng),  a.  Being  pmaperoai 
or  ancceufnl;  advancing  In  vaalCh;  flourUb- 
lug;  IncreulDg:  growuig;  *•.  a  IhTicitig 

t.  Ft.  Ion;      ng,  iliv;      fB,  tKva;  tb.  (Mn; 


ThrlTlncIr  <  thrivlng-li ),  ads.    In  a  thrir- 

. nperouaway. 

en.  (tbrlHng-nai).  n.     The  itale 


Cwth:  111  Creole, 
o'  (thpfli  Contraction  of  Thrmigh. 
Throat  (thr6t),  n.  [A.  Sai.  lAroU;  OHO 
dreia,  the  IbraiU:  Uod.  Q.  dr«Hl,  tlia  gul- 
let, the  throat,  the  throttle.  Parliapi  from 
root  of  L.  (nids,  to  thnut— the  food  balni,- 
"• — ■  ■■ '-  "■ —  -'  — 'lowing. 


HencelArurUe.]  1.  Thi 
neck  of  an  ulma).  In  ' 
and  windpipe,  or  the  i 


holIowB  In  to  Bt  the  matt.  <e)  The  inner 
part  of  the  ansiol  an  anchor  where  thev 
join  the  thank.  Id)  The  upper  Iront  comer 
of  a  fore-and  aft  lall.-V.  Ill  thip-iuiUivg. 
(a)  the  Inalde  of  the  kuee-limliar  at  the 
middle  or  Cumi  of  Uieamia  WThemlddle 
part  of  a  Ooor-ilnibor-J,  In  arc*.  (»)  the 

•nd  the  flue.     See  cat  under  Fireflace. 


la  ai  TAroa(i.io.-8.  T] 
:e  totheneclinJapudd 

■ed' board"  to"  Ui 
iga  pui  npwar. 


■well  at  lh«  Janctlon  of  the  hub.  £.  // 
Kii.V'il.  -  IS.  In  Ml.  lame  a>  Qcrgi.  -  T'l 
euC  wx'i  Ihroiil.  H  pliriue  frequently  lignl- 


in  imi'i  Aroal,  to  II*  autraceouiiy 
r  an*  tht  tic  in  kit  (Aroal,  to  accDK 
itmgeoui  lying :  to  throw  back,  ■■ 
1  He  Into  the  Uuvat  Irom  whiiji  It 

nin«t  (IhrOt),  ft    1.1  To  utter  In  a  gut- 

{alnit  Ihelr 

Tlinut^bBiuI,  Throat-latdi  (thrOt'baml, 
thratlach),  n.    A  etrap  of  a  bridle,  ballet. 

Throat-baft  (tbrfifWIt).  n.    Kni  in  eye- 
boll  filed  lo  UiB  lower  part  of  t/>p)  and  tin' 


Tbraat-luUykra<thrat'hal-ylrd|,a.  Savi. 
one  of  the  ropea  or  ticklet  applied  lu  hoM 


eath.  a 


moulding 


r  Cruiii 


-,-.„,-.„  ..jwn  tlie  enrtaeool — - 

ThnMlt-placa  lilir6l'p*«),  n.  In  one,  ar- 
mour, a  place  to  cover  or  proCec  t  the  thFoat 
TlirtMlt-Plp«  ChrSt'plp).  n.    The  windpipe, 

Tlmatwort  |lht6l'w6rl),  n.  iFrom  being 
lortnerly  UHd  at  nmsdlea  tor  throat  ail- 


ThrOBtr  (thrAtI),  A.  On CtonU;  uttered  back 
In  the  throaC 


THROB 
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THROUOH^AKOINO 


mrob  (throb),  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  throbbed;  ppr. 
throbbing.    [0.£.  throbbe.  Origin  doubtful.] 

1.  To  beat,  as  the  heart  or  pultte.  with  more 
than  usual  force  or  rapidity;  to  beat  in  con- 
sequence of  agitation:  to  palpitate;  as,  the 
heart  throba  with  Joy,  desire,  or  fear;  the 
violent  action  of  the  heart  is  perceived  by 
a  throbbing  pulse. 

Yet  my  heart 
Throds  to  know  one  thing.  Shai. 

2.  To  quiver  or  yibrate. 

Here  may  his  head  lire  on  my  throbbing  breast. 

Shak, 
Till  the  war-drum  Mr9M'</  no  longer,  and  the  battle- 
flags  were  furl'd 
In  the  Parliament  of  men,  the  Federation  of  the 
world.  Tenttysott. 

—Throbbing  pain,  in  med.  a  pain  which  is, 
or  seems  to  be,  augmented  by  the  pulsation 
of  the  arteriea 

Throb  (throb),  n.  A  beat  or  strong  pulsa- 
tion; a  violent  beating,  as  of  the  heart  and 
arteries;  a  palpitation. 

Thou  talk'st  like  one  who  never  felt 

Th'  impatient  throbs  and  longings  of  a  soul 

That  pants  and  reaches  after  distant  good. 

Addison. 
Perchance  to  lull  the  throbs  of  pain. 
Perchance  to  charm  a  vacant  brain.      Tennyson. 

Throbless  (throbles),  a.  Not  beating  or 
throbbing.    Richardson, 

Throdden  (throd'n).  v.i  [SeeTHRiTB.]  To 
grow;  to  thrive.    [Local.] 

Throe  (thrd),  n.  [A.  Sox.  thred,  affliction, 
suffering,  thrdwian,  to  suffer,  to  endure; 
Icel.  thrd,  a  throe,  a  pang,  longing,  thrd,  to 
feel  longing,  to  pant  after;  comp.  also  Icel. 
thrd,  a  hard  struggle,  obstinacy;  Sc.  thraw, 
to  twist,  to  wrench,  to  sprain,  to  struggle 
against,  thravtn,  perverse,  contrary,  which 
suggests  a  connection  with  the  verb  to 
CArotir.]  1.  Extreme  pain;  violent  pang; 
anguish;  agony:  particularly  applied  to  the 
anguish  of  travaU  in  child-birth  or  parturi- 
tion. 

My  throes  came  thicker,  and  my  cries  increas'd. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  cleaving  tool;  a  frow  (which  seeX 
Throe  (thrO),  v.i    To  agonize;  to  smuggle 
in  extreme  pain;  to  be  in  agony. 
Throe  (thrd),  v.t.   To  pain;  to  put  in  agony. 
[Rare.  ] 

A  birth  indeed 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield.  Shak. 

ThromboUte  (throro'bd-llt),  n.  [Or.  ihrom- 
bot,  a  clot,  a  lump,  and  lithoi,  a  stone.  ]  In 
mineral,  an  amorphous  green  phosphate  of 
copper, 

nirombosiB  (throm'bd-sisXn.  [See  Throm- 
bus.) In  pathol.  the  condition  of  being 
affected  with  thrombus;  the  obstnictiun 
of  a  blood-vessel  by  the  formation  of  a 
fibrinous  clot    See  Thrombus. 

Thrombin  (throm'bus),  n.  [L.,  from  Or. 
thromboC,  to  clot.]  In  pathol.  (a)  a  small  tu- 
mour which  sometimes  arises  after  bleed- 
ing, owing  to  tlie  blood  escaping  from  the 
vein  into  the  cellular  structure  surround- 
ing it,  and  coagulating  there,  (b)  A  fibrin- 
ous coagulum  or  clot  which  forms  in  and 
obstructs  a  blood-vessel. 

Throne  (thrdn),  n.  [O.  Fr.  throne,  L.  throntu, 
from  Or.  thronus,  a  seat,  chair.]  1.  An  ele- 
vated and  ornamental  chair  of  state  used 
by  a  kin^.  emperor,  or  pope.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  his 
cathedral  church;  to  the  official  chair  of  the 
presiding  official  of  certain  societies,  or  to 
any  similar  seat:  as,  the  throne  of  the  masonic 
grnn'l-master,  Ac.— 2.  Sovereign  power  and 
dignity;  also,  the  wielder  of  that  power: 
nsu  lUy  with  the. 

Thy  t/irone,  O  God,  is  for  ever.        Ps.  xlv.  6. 

7'/u  thrane  is  fixed  upon  a  pinnacle  which  per- 
petual beams  of  truth  anci  justice  irradiate.  Hallatn. 

O  Joy  to  the  people  and  joy  to  ths  throfte. 

Tennyson. 

S.  One  of  an  order  of  angels  who  are  usually 
represented  with  double  wings,  supporting 
the  throne  of  the  Almighty  in  ethereal 
space. 

Hear,  all  ye  ai^;els,  progeny  of  light. 
Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers. 

Jjilton. 
The  thrones,  seraphim,  and  cherubim  approxi- 
mated most  closely,  with  nothing  intermediate,  and 
were  more  immediately  and  eternally  confonned  to 
the  godhead.  Afi/man. 

nirone  (thrdn).  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  throned; 
ppr.  throning.  1.  To  place  on  a  royal  seat; 
to  enthrone. 

As  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  queen 

The  basest  jewel  will  be  well  esteem'd.      ShnJt. 

2.  To  place  as  on  a  throne ;  to  set  in  an  ex- 
alted position:  to  exalt    Hilton. 


Throne  (thronX  v.L  To  sit  on  a  throne;  to 
sit  in  state  as  a  king. 

He  wants  nothing  of  a  god  but  eternity,  and  a 
heaven  to  throne  in.  Shah. 

ThronetoSB  (thrdnles),  a.  Without  a  throne; 
deposed. 

Must  she  too  bend,  must  she  too  share 
Thy  late  repentance,  long  despair. 

Thou  throneiess  homicide.  Byron. 

Throng  (throng),  n.  [A.  Sax.  thrang,  throng, 

a  press  or  crowd,  from  stem  of  thringan^ 

to  press,  to  crowd,  obs.   to  thring;  IceL 

thrffng,  a  crowd,  also  distress,  straits,  throng- 

va,  to  press,  to  squeeze;  Dan.  trang,  narrow, 

strait,  want,  need,  troenge,  to  press,  to  need; 

D.  and  O.  dringen,  to  crowd,  to  force  one's 

way,  to  urge,  to  press:  nasalized  forms, 

probably  allied  to  Qoth.  threihan,  to  press, 

urge;  from  same  root  as  L.  torqueo,  to  twist 

(whence  tonion,  contort,  Ac).     See  also 

Throw.]    1.  A  multitude  of  persons  or  of 

living  beings  pressing  or  pressed  into  a  close 

body  or  assemblage ;  a  crowd ;  as.  a  throng 

of  people  at  a  play-house.    '  The  throng  that 

follows  Caesar.^    Shak.—%  A  great  number; 

as,  the  heavenly  throng. 

Not  to  know  me  argues  yourselves  unknown. 
The  lowest  of  your  throng.  Miiton. 

8.  A  number  of  things  crowded  or  close  to- 
gether. 'The  throng  of  words  that  come 
with  such  more  than  impudent  sauciness 
from  you.'    Shak. 

Throzig  (throng),  v.i  To  crowd  together; 
to  press  into  a  close  body,  as  a  multitude 
of  persons;  to  come  in  multitudes. 

I  have  seen 
The  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him.  Shah. 

Throng  (throng),  v.t    l.  To  crowd  or  press; 

to  oppress  or  annoy  with  a  crowd  of  living 

beings. 

Much  people  followed  him.  and  thronged  hiin. 

Mark  v.  34. 

2.  To  fill  with  a  crowd.  *  Throng  our  large 
temples  with  the  shows  of  peace.'    SJiak. 

When  more  and  more  the  people  throng 

The  chairs  and  thrones  of  civil  power.  Tennyson. 

Throng  (throng),  a.  [Sc.  and  North  E. 
thrang,  busy;  Icel.  thrdngr,  narrow.]  [Pro- 
vincial. ]  1.  Thickly  crowded  together; 
thronged;  crowded.  'Lancers  are  riding 
as  throng  ...  as  leaves.'  Sir  W.  Scott— 
2.  Much  occupied  or  engaged;  busy.  'As 
throng  as  ever  in  pulling  down  houses.'  Bp. 
Sandenon. 

Throngfnl  (throng'fulX  «•  Filled  by  a 
throng:  crowded:  busy;  thronged.  'Throng- 
/ttZ  streets.'    WhUtier.    [Bare] 

Thronglyt  (throng^),  adv.  In  crowds,  mul- 
titudes, or  great  quantities.    Dr.  H.  More. 

Throniiet(thrdn'izX».t  To  en  throne.  Fab- 
j/rtrt. 

Thrope,t  n.    A  thorpe  or  village.    Chaucer. 

Thropple  (thropl),  n.  [From  O.K.  throte- 
boUe,  A.  Sax.  thr6t-boUa,  the  throat ;  or  cor- 
rupted from  throttle.]  The  windpipe;  the 
throttle.  Also  written  ThrappU.  [Provin- 
cial. 

Thropple  (thropl),  v.t  To  throttle;  to 
strangle.    [Provincial] 

nirOBtle  (throsl).  u.  [A  dim.  form  of  thrush. 
A  Sax.  throstle,  O.  and  Dan.  drossel,  Icel. 
throatr,  throstle;  cog.  Rus.  drozd,  L.  tur- 
dus.  a  thrush;  perhaps  also  stork,  starlina.] 

1.  The  song-thrush  or  mavis,  a  bird  of  the 
genus  Turdus,  the  T.  musicus.  See  Mavis 
and  Thrush. 

The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true. 

The  wren  with  little  quilL  Shak. 

2.  A  machine  for  spinning  wool,  cotton,  Ac, 
from  the  rove,  consisting  of  a  set  of  draw- 
ing-rollers with  bobbins  and  flyers,  and  dif- 
fering from  the  mule  in  having  the  twisting 
apparatus  stationary:  so  named  from  the 
noise  it  makes,  which  resembles  the  sing- 
ing of  a  thrush.  Called  also  toater-frame 
because  at  first  driven  by  water. 

Throstle-cock  (throsl-kok),  n.  The  male 
thrush. 

The  ousel  and  the  throstle-cock*. 
Chief  musick  of  our  Maye.  Drayton. 

Throstling  (throsl-ing),  n.  [Supposed  to 
be  from  the  whistling  sound  enutted  in 
breathing  resembling  the  singing  of  the 
thro9tle.\  A  disease  of  cattle  of  the  ox  kind, 
occasioned  by  a  swelling  under  their  throats, 
which,  unless  checked,  will  choke  them. 

Throttle  (throtn).n.  [FromfAroat]  l.tThe 
windpipe  or  trachea.  '  No  larinx  or  throt^ 
to  Qualify  tlie  sound.'  Sir  T.  Browne.— 
2.  The  throat  '  Leaving  all  clnretless  the 
unmoistened  CAroftle.'    Byron.    [r«>Uoq.] 

Throttle  (throt'l),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  throttled; 
ppr.  throttling.    1.  To  choke;  to  suffocate; 


to  have  the  throat  obstructed  so  as  to  en- 
danger suffocation.— 2.  To  breathe  hard,  as 
when  nearly  suffocated. 
Throttle  (throt'l),  v.t  l.  To  choke:  to  suf- 
focate; to  stop  the  breath  of  by  compressiDg 
the  throat;  to  strangle. 

Grant  him  this,  and  the  Parliament  hath  no  more 
freedom  than  if  it  sat  in  his  noose,  which,  when  he 
pleases  to  draw  together  wiUi  one  twitch  of  Ms  nega- 
tive, shall  throttle  a  whole  nation,  to  the  wish  of  Cali- 
l^la,  in  one  neck.  Miiton. 

2.  To  pronounce  with  a  choking  voice:  to 
utter  with  breaks  and  interruptions,  like  a 
person  half  suffocated.  '  Throttle  their  prac- 
tised accents  in  their  fears.'    Shak. 

Throttle-lever  (throtl-le-v6rX  n.  In  fft^affi- 
engines,  the  hand-lerer  by  which  the 
throttle-valve  is  worked:  used  chiefly  in  lo- 
comotive engines. 

Throttler  (throt'ldrX  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  throttles  or  chokes. 

Throttle-Talve  (throtl-valv),  n.  in  steam- 
engines,  a  valve  which  regulates  the  supply 
of  steam  to  the  cvlinder.  In  many  engines 
it  consists  of  a  disc  turning  on  an  sxis  and 
occupying  in  its  transverse  position  the  bore 
of  the  main  steam-pipe.  In  land  engines  it« 
action  is  ustially  con^lled  by  the  governor. 
See  Governor. 

Through  (thrO),  i^rp.  [O.^  thttnh,thurch, 
thorugh,  thorvD,  thorow,  Ac. ;  A.  Sax.  thvrh, 
O.Fris.  thruch,  Goth,  thairh,  L.O.  doreh.  O. 
dureh,  D.  door;  cog.  W.  trw.  Armor,  trt. 
through;  L.  tran«,  over,  across.  The  root  is 
Indo-European  tar,  Skr.  tri,  tar,  to  pass  over 
or  through,  to  penetrate ;  a  root  seen  idso  in 
£.  thrill,  and  in  various  Latin  words  ami 
English  words  from  Latin,  as  trite,  tributa- 
tion.  Thorough  is  the  same  word  ]  1.  Prom 
end  to  end  of,  or  from  side  to  side  of;  from 
one  surface  or  limit  of  to  the  opposite;  as, 
to  bore  through  a  piece  of  timber  or  through 
a  board:  a  ball  passes  through  the  side  of  a 
ship.  It  is  sometimes  emphatically  redu- 
plicated in  the  phrase  through  ai\d  through. 

Thy  slander  hath  gone  through  and  through  her 
heart  Shak 

2.  Between  the  sides  or  walls  of;  as,  to  pass 
through  a  gate  or  avenue. 

Through  the  gates  of  iv'ry  he  dismissed 

His  vauant  offspring.  Dryden. 

8.  By  the  instrumentality,  medium,  or 
agency  of;  by  means  of. 

Through  these  hands  this  science  has  passed  with 
great  applause.  Sir  H\  Temfte. 

4.  On  account  of:  out  of;  forced  or  influenced 
by.     '  Some  falling  merely  through  fear ' 


^iak. 


Some  through  ambition,  or  through  thirst  of  gold. 
Have  slain  Uidr  brothers,  and  theu  country  soM. 

Drydgn. 

6.  Over  the  whole  surface  or  extent  uf: 
throughout;  as,  to  ride  through  the  country 

We  will  jnake  you  famous  through  the  world.  Shak 

6.  Among  or  in  the  midst  of,  in  the  way  of 

Sassage ;  as,  to  move  through  water,  as  a 
sh ;  to  run  through  a  thicket,  as  a  deer.— 

7.  Among,  in  the  way  of  experiencing;  aa. 
to  pass  through  dangers  or  sufferings.— 

8.  From  beginning  to  end  of;  to  the  end  or 
conclusion  of;  as,  through  the  year;  throwth 
life.— ih/.  WUh,  Through.    See  BT. 

Thronfl^  (thrO).  adv.  1.  From  one  end  or 
side  to  the  other;  as,  to  pierce  a  thing 
through.— 2.  From  beginning  to  end:  as.  ti> 
read  a  letter  Wirotij^A.— 3.T0  the  end;  to  the 
ultimate  purpose;  as,  to  carry  a  project 
through.— To  drop  throuph,  to  fsJl  to  pieces; 
to  come  to  ruin ;  to  fail  or  perish ;  aa.  the 
scheme  dropped  through.  'Through  idle- 
ness, the  house  droppeUi  through.'  JBccL  x 
IS.— To  carry  through,  to  complete;  to  ac- 
complish. —  To  fall  through,  to  come  to  an 
unsuccessful  issue;  to  fail;  as,  the  plan  /ell 
through.— To  go  throuqh  with  something,  to 
prosecute  it  to  the  end. 

nirons^  (thrOX  o  Going  or  extending  with 
little  or  no  interruption  from  one  Important 
or  distant  place  or  centre  to  another ;  aa.  a 
through  passenger;  a  tAroi^^A Joaroer. 

Throui^  (thrO),  n.  Same  as  ThrouM-etpn^. 

Through-bolt  (thrO'bdltX  n.  A  bolt  which 
passes  through  from  side  to  aide  of  what  it 
fastena 

Through-bred  t  (thro^red),  o.  Thoroogli- 
bred. 

Through-carriage  (thrO'kar-riJ]i  n.  A 
carriage  belonging  to  a  through-train. 

Throui^-COldt  (thr&'kdld).  n.  A  deep- 
seated  cold.    Holland. 

Through-gang  (thri/gang).  n.  A  thorovgh- 
fare.    [Scotch.  ] 

Through-ganffing,  Through-gaim  (thro"- 
gang-ing.  throgan).  A.    Gei:lng  quickly  or 


F&te,  flir,  fat,  fftU;       me,  met,  h^r:       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  m<>ve;      tflbe,  tub,  b^ll;     oil,  pound;       ii.  Sc  abime;       r.  Sc.  fey. 


TBSomiB-aADir 


;  uUva;  boitllns: 


Written  bj  Qill  Thrvagk-gaing. 


TIinm^-IlAted(u>ni'Ut-ail),a.  Thorangl)- 

—         "    ""  "  OomplflalT : 

WLlfiout  ra- 


lln  up  U>  the  prindpln  ot  their  nAlgTon.' 

TbrODCllOIltCtlini-oiitO.prfpQaltethmaghi 
Id  BTtrj  put;  Iron  one  eitnni[t)r  to  the 

heard  Umwi^nit  the  unliene. '  S.  Jimim. 
•Tltnni^kBtU  the  eoati*  of  thia  Utot  tr.' 

nr«DglURit(Uu«<iDlO,  odi.  ETeiTirhen; 
In  eTenput,  'HUiaath  ud  m,  ill  nil 
bIk<  Mrn^Asiit,  uid  til  diTloe.     Drydm. 

Aronfb^WMdt  (thrO'pbtX  n.   Thorau(h- 

nmgII-rUa<thitfTitX  n.  Anteonam 
eliuteil  for  eurflBg  goodi  or  nuMngsn  to 

(■rlnai   cvTTlng   compiuiiei.  u   ity  nil. 

■  lower  Anre  thui  the  cooilgner  or  puean- 
(•r  conJil  obtain  bj  lapant*  MTutgement 


IS  I  AOalKTrnTHtone.  ISci 
(throitcnx  ».     IDW 

(thrtfUh-et).  n^  A  nllnr 
ketlorthewhoUDlillouY 
uil*d  br  one  conpuiy  and 

(thi«^rat-U),n.  Thetnnc 

tnen  two  Impoitent  centrei  nt  s  wide  dU- 
tanm  liom  auh  other:  oppoeed  to  local 


ler.  ■nwrall  J 
nUUint  tha  1 


•ntrMHtoidedla- 


tbraw (ibrd).  I.I 
ppr  tArpitinff 


IBfittn 


dUlort,  lortvni.    See  alio  THaoNO.  ]    1.  To 

diituia  by  1  projectile  force:  toburli  ai, 
to  Uim  1  ibin*  with  the  hind.  ■  illns,  a 
catapult,  or  the  like ;  to  Unu  bilLi  or  ihatli 
wlthcannoD  or  mortan:  ■  flre-engine  throia 
vftter  on  a  bDmlng  bulldlim. 

n-nitiTlic  loDicdiiii^  lUniXKairil.     it^. 

1   To  drlT*.  Impel,  propel,  or  npel  with 


1  TDdlreito.:*'iieUa(:IooMtoffilo)lrip; 
biibwl 

ft  To  make  a  cut  with,  u  dice;  to  take  ooe'i 
tam  In  plijlna  at;  to  pli)'  with,  ai  dice. 
'■•et  leu  than  UionUrsHMt.'  SI<ak.-t.Ta 
r"*  (lolail  attarahce  oreipRHloh  to;  to 


lo  ipmd  ciRleiilr. 


eh,  Sc  hxk;     g,  go:     j.  >Db; 


pared  lor  the  wearer. —0.  In  poftofy. 

or  tb*p«  rooghlji  on  a  throwing-englne  or 
potter^  wheel,  ai  earthen  vhuIl-IO  To 
taihlon  b^  turning  on  a  lathe;  to  turn.— 
II.  To  bnni  forth :  to  produce.  M  fouog ; 
to  bear:  uld  eepeclally  at  rabblti. 

4  lUTr-l><u«  bl^  .  .  .  1>C  4re  qulEC  unjALa  to  ud^ 

imported;  u. 


io  ucrlflca  DeedleHlr; 

Siena  reoaieiu]r;  to  iquiiidar;  to  lo*e  bjr 
_  IgvDce  or  lollr:  to  waite. 

LhUtwrAiftune  pla|i  IlitiDt 


Kbt,  4^'  m  To  ™«ct ;  to  ^tuiT  ")  To 
.  .  be  Uinun  by. 


if  Juno'i  dliguiHi 


II  a  wiU.    (»)  To 


.u  a  fluid.  (b)TDpDt  Inordepoill 
wiUi  othin ;  11.  he  hai  Uniun  in  hli 

ilh  yonn.  (e)  To  Interpolate;  u,  he 
in  a  word  now  ind  ag«lD.    (lO  To  idd 


To  tAroB  af.  (a)  to  cait  off,  iwiv,  or  uide : 
to  diveit  one'i  kH  of  huniedly  or  negU- 

0/  one'i  clotbei;  to  Uirov  of  ill  diiguiie. 
mToeipeI;a*,toUiinirDf  aillaeue.  (e)Ta 

or  dependant-To  Urw  on,  to  pal  on  or 
corer  one'i  hII  hutlly  or  cirelculy  with : 
u  he  Una  en  hli  cloak.-rs  Uiroit  ciw'i 
•*V  doiBTt,  to  lie  down.— To  tArtna  one' t  ttif 

the  iuiEilDlDK  power,  favour,  bcnerolence, 

Srot«ctlon,  ffc.,  of;  to  repoie  upon;  lo  con- 
de  or  put  truit  in. 

.  .  .  Itrtwjti-rJllfM^-Cca.  y-r.  Tulrltr. 

—-  To  Oma  sfien.  (a)  to  open  IDddealj  or 
widely ;  u.  to  lAnw  own  tha  doon  or  wln- 
dowa  (6)  To  glYt  free  or  unr»bricUd  id- 
mladoa  to;  to  ramore  all  barrlen,  obilaclei, 
or  reitrlcdoni  from;  u,  the  profaulon  wii 
(Arownapantoererfbodj:  the  appolnlment 

dlKird;  ( 


PjTocM 


le  to  project,  or  to  be- 


to  tAroH  out  a  hint,  a  prop«al.  or  the  like. 

aa,  noliy  Intamiptlon  alwiyi'  IhniM  him 
iml.    l^)  To leiTB  behind;  to dlituice;  u. 


no  (nrther  nu  for  hlm.-To  Oovu  ua,  (a)  to 
erect  or  build  rapidly :  to  conitnicf :  ii,  lo 


(c)  To  eject  or  dlicharje  from  the  Itomach; 

• "    'The«ub«tancetbapitlant(AroiH 

ilAiuif. 

jy1n«.  Hinging,  or  t 

eipedlenia.  'ForbetterwiodahniieeUriv.' 
Spinttr.    (Ears  ] 

ThrDW(lhrA).n.  l.Theactorhurling,nins- 
1ns,  or  throwing ;  a  cut;  a  driving  or  pro- 
polling  trvm  the  hand  or  from  an  etigtae. 

B  A  cut  of  dice;  the  manner  In  which 


S-Ttaedlitaacewhlcha 


E.t  Effort;  ylolent  ully. 


meunred  on  a  itnlfhl  line  piulng  IhroDgb 
the  ceatre  of  mouon.  OoodrieX.  —7  In 
nunuu,  the  amouot  of  dlilouatlon  In  a  rer- 
tical  direction  prodnoed  by  a  fault  in  tlie 
itnta  —  B.  The  icdiit  of  tnrall;  throe 
'Themother'iIARiuibeRin  taoame.'  Dry- 

Throwt  (thrflV  II.   lA.  Sm  thrah,  thrag.)  A 

Tlmnr-CTOOk  (thraiihlk),  n.  [From  Ihrou 
Inunieof  twIiL]  An  hiitrument  for  twUt- 
iDg  Mpei  out  of  hiy  or  itriw. 

Tbrowar  (Ihrfl'ir),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  thn)n'i;ipecincally,(a)B  penonwho 

potter  who  worki  a  throwing  wheel  or  en- 

ninrwliiX-MlClna  (thrSlng-en-JIn),  n.     In 

poUfrv.areTolvIng  dlu  or  tiblo,  earrlad  by 
an  upright  gplndli,  on  which  the  mui  ut 
(■'--  ^- »—  — -'ily  moulded  by  the  haod 

T  rhiWlu-whMl  (thrC- 

I  ihSl),  iLSame  u  Thnu- 

T  p.  of  (AroB.-TAmm.itt. 

I  the  ilnclu  of  which  It  it 

Throw-Off  (thrfi'ofXn.    A  itartlnahuntor 

Throwrtar  (thrO'ittr),  n.  One  who  throw* 
or  twlUi  lilk;  oue  who  prepare!  allk  for  the 

mnm'(thrum),n.     [Allied  lo  D.  dretuii, 

thrum,  dram,  woof  or  w«ft ;  IcaL  thr«mr, 
margin,  edge,  brink;  O.G.  drum,  end;  root 
meaulng  doubtful.)  I .  T'he  end  of  a  wearer'i 
web;  the  fringe  of  threaili  by  which  II  In 

piece  of  daUi  wbguworeo  hu  lo  be  cut  off. 

a  thrum,  u  a  fllaineataui  or  frlnge-llkc  ap- 


Thmm  (thrum),  i.l  1.  To  fnralih  with 
thmmi.  or  ippendigei  raienibling  thrami; 
lo  put  tufti,  fringei.  or  other  thnid-llka 

capi  or  pick  htnwi?'   QuarUii.  - 1.  Jfaui.  to 

Thrilin  (thrum),  v.i  pret.  A  pp.  fAnfmnvtf.- 
ppr.  Ihrummini;.   [Perhipi  a  form  of  drtiiii; 

coanely  or  nnikllfully  on  a  itrlnged  Inttni- 


Ttaua (thmni),  v.t  1.  To  play  roughly  oi 
with  the  Bngen,  u  on  a  plaao.  harp,  og 
guitar;  to  loaud  l>y  flngerfng  In  a  rough 
monotunoui  manner.— i.  To  drum;  to  tap. 


L,  (Ma:      w,  wig;    wh.  wAlg;    ih,  anire  — See  S». 


TUUMBOEKIKS 
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THUin>ER0n8 


Scotch  Thumbkins.  time  of 
Charlckl. 


Thwrnhlnlrliii,  ThnmMfclim  (thQm'i-kinzX 
n,  pL    Same  as  ThutiMtitu.    (Scotch.  ] 

Tlrambklns  (thum'kliu),  n.9L  An  initni- 
OMiitof  torture  for  comm-ening  the  thuinbi, 
much  a*ed  by  the  Spanish  inquisitors, 
and  occasionally  used  In  Britain  when  the 
object  was  to  ob- 
tain a  o<Hifession 
or    recanta-  ^ 

tioQ  through  ^,  ,- jBl 
exquislte^^ ' 
pain  without  en- 
dsnsering  the 
life  of  the  victim. 
The  last  recorded 
instance  of  their 
spplication  in 
this  ooontry  was 
in  the  case  of 
frindpal  Car- 
•tairs.    who     in 

16iH  was  ineffectually  tortured  at  the  orders 
of  the  Scotch  privy-council  with  the  view 
of  malcing  him  reveal  the  secrets  of  the 
Aigyle  and  Monmouth  parUet.  Called  also 
Tkuimb-^erew. 

Buroct  b  the  chief  authofity  aboat  the  torturing. 

He  tpeaks  of  the  thmmbki$u  as  an  Invention 

far  the  occavoo.  but  It  was  aw  instrument  in  com- 

nwa  me  in  couotrtes  better  acquainted  than  Scot- 

Uad  mmt  with  methods  of  torture,    y.  H.  BurUtu 

Tlmmb-lAtOll  (thum'IachX  n.  A  kind  of 
door-latch,  which  receives  its  name  from 
the  thumb  being  placed  on  the  lever  to 
raise  ita  latch. 

Tliaill]>laM(thum'Ies).a.  Having  no  thumb; 
hence,  clumsy;  awlcward;  unskilful.  'The 
servants  tkHtHbUne^  vet  to  eat  with  lawless 
tooih  the  floure  of  wheat'    Herriek. 

Tttomb-mark  (thum'mlU-kX  n.  A  mark 
left  by  the  impression  of  the  thumb,  as  on 
the  leaves  of  a  book;  hence,  any  mark  re- 
sembUng  this. 

Ttamb-nut  (thnm'nnt),  n.  A  nut  for  a  bolt 
or  screw,  having  win^  which  give  a  pur- 
chase to  the  thumb  in  turning  it 

tlraiBb'rlnc  (thum'ring),  tk  A  ring  for- 
merly worn  on  the  thumb. 

I  coHld  have  crept  iato  an  aldennan'i  tkum^n'HP'. 

SJtai. 

Thunib  icrew  (thum'skrOX  n.  1.  A  screw 
which  may  be  turned  by  the  application 
of  the  finger  and  thumb,  as  a  screw  for 
fastening  a  window -sash.— 2.  An  ancient 
tttstniment  of  torture  for  compressing  the 
thumbs.  Called  also  Thumbkins  (which 
see> 

Tbamb-OtaU  (thnm'st»l).  n.  l.  A  kind  of 
Uiimble  or  ferule  of  iron,  horn,  or  leather, 
with  the  edges  turned  np  to  receive  the 
thread  in  maldng  sails.  It  is  worn  on  the 
tiiamb  to  tighten  the  stitches.— 2.  A  case 
or  sheath  of  leather  or  other  substance  to 
be  worn  on  the  thumb.— 3.  MUii.  a  buck- 
skin cushion  worn  on  the  thumb,  and  used 
t«i  close  the  vent  of  a  cannon  while  it  is 
tieing  vpoogcd. 

TbllBianfeone  (ttt'm«r-st6n).  n.  A  mineral, 
S4t  called  from  Thum,  in  Saxony,  where  it 
was  found.   Called  also  AxiniU  (which  see). 

Thumttd  (tA'mit).  n.  Same  as  Thumerittone. 

TTmmmlm  (thum'iml  n.  pi.  A  Hebrew 
word  denoting  perfections.  The  Urim  and 
TkuimmiM  were  worn  in  the  breastplate  of 
the  high-priest,  but  what  they  were  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  See 
run 

Thomp  (thompX  n.  [Allied  to  Dan.  dunua, 
s  plump,  a  plunge,  dump,  dull,  low,  D. 
d^mp^i^  to  plunge;  ultimately  perhi^  of 
imitative  origin;  comp.  bump.  wumpA  The 
■oond  made  by  the  sudden  fall  of  a  heavy 
body,  as  by  the  stroke  of  a  hammer,  a  blow 
with  a  club,  fist,  and  the  like;  hence,  a  heavy 
Uowi^venwithanythingthatUthick.  'The 
dMaot  forge's  swinging  thump  profoond.' 
Wofdwn9  tin. 

Tb«  watchman  fave  so  rreaft  a  Iktamp  at  my  door 
that  I  awaked  at  the'knocL  Tatier. 

Wtth  heavy  tkum^,  a  lifelcas  lump. 
They  dropt  down  one  by  one.        C^UrtUfgt. 

Tbsmp  (thump),  v.f.  To  strike  or  beat  with 

siiietninc  thick  or  heavy. 
TtaBp  (thump),  v.i    To  strike  or  fall  on 

wUh  a  heavy  blow. 

A  waHhman  at  algbt  tMum^  wifli  his  pole.  Swri/t. 

(thnmp'^r),  n.  [For  association  of 
or  impresBiveness  with  hlows  or  noise 
see  Whoppbk.]  L  The  person  or  thing  that 
thoBpa— £  A  person  or  thing  which  is  huge 


li«  c%rriih«d  his  frtcad.  and  he  relished  a  bumper; 
t  <■  «ac  Caolt  he  had,  and  that  was  a  thumper. 


Thumping  (thumying). 
Large;  heavy.    [Colloq. 


a.   [See  Thumper.] 
1 

Let  us  console  that  martyr.  I  say,  with  thumpiuf 
damages :  and,  as  for  the  woman— the  Ruilty  wretch  I 
let  us  lead  her  out  and  stone  Iter.  TMacMtrny. 

Tlrander  (thunM^r),  n.  [A.  Sax.  thunor, 
whence  thunder,  with  insertion  of  d,  as  in 
gender,  jaundice ;  the  d  is  also  inserted  in 
D.  donder.    Other  forms  are  O.  Sax.  thunar, 

0.  Fris.  thuner.  O.  donner;  cog.  L.  tonitru, 
Per.  tundur;  all  from  a  root  seen  in  A.  Sax. 
thunian,  to  thunder,  to  rattle,  L.  tono, 
tonare,  to  sound,  tirUinabtUum,  a  bell,  the 
ultimate  root  being  tan  or  §tan,  whence 
also  K  §tun,  G.  atohnen,  to  groan,  Or.  itonot, 
a  groaning.  The  name  Thor,  IceL  Thdrr, 
the  Scandinavian  god  of  thunder,  is  simplv 
a  form  of  this  word.]  1.  The  sound  which 
follows  a  flash  of  lightning;  a  report  due  to 
the  sudden  disturbance  of  the  air  produced 
by  a  violent  discharge  of  atmoH>heric  elec- 
tricity or  lightning.  The  character  of  the 
sound  varies  with  the  force  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  discharge  and  the  nature  of 
the  surrounding  coiuitry,  and  is  no  doubt 
affected  by  the  relative  positions  of  the 
clouda  A  person  in  the  Immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  flash  of  lightning  hears  only 
one  sharp  report,  the  sharpness  being  greatly 
intensifled  when  an  object  is  struck  by  it 
A  person  at  a  distance  hears  the  same  report 
as  a  prolonged  peal,  and  persons  in  situations 
at  some  distance  apart  near  it  each  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  These  differences  have  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  accounted  for;  the  long 
rolling  effect  may  be  due  to  echoes  from  the 
clouds,  and  partlv  perhaps  to  there  being  a 
number  of  partial  discharges  from  the  same 
clond  at  different  distances  from  the  ob- 
server. As  sound  travels  at  the  rate  of  1100 
feet  per  second,  while  the  passage  of  liglit 
is  almost  instantaneous,  the  distance  of  the 
observer  from  the  discharge  may  be  approxi- 
mately estimated  by  dividing  the  interval 
in  seconds  between  the  flash  and  the  report 
by  5  or  4*8.  the  product  being  the  distance 
in  miles  to  the  place  of  discharge.  Thunder 
has  never  been  heard  20  miles  from  the  flash. 
2.  The  destructive  agent  in  a  thunder-storm; 
a  discharge  of  lightning ;  a  thunderbolt 

t  told  him  the  revenginf;  gods 
'Gainst  parricides  did  all  their  eXioidert  bend. 

ShaJk. 

8.  Any  loud  noise;  as,  thwiden  of  applause. 
'  The  thuttder  of  my  cannon. '    Shak. 
Welcome  her.  tkuudtrs  of  fort  and  of  fleet  t 

TtHUVSOH. 

4.  An  awful  or  startling  denunciation  or 

threat 

The  thunders  of  the  Vatican  could  no  longer  strike 
terror  into  the  heart  of  princes,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Cnuadev  Present. 

Tllimder  (thun'ddrX  v.i.    [From  the  noun.] 

1.  To  produce  the  noise  of  thunder;  to 
make  thunder:  often  impersonal;  as,  it 
thundered  yesterday. 

Canst  thou  thunder  witli  a  voice  like  him?  Job  xl.  9. 

He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident 
Nor  Jove  for's  power  to  thunder.  Shah. 

2.  To  make  a  sound  resembling  thunder; 
to  make  a  loud  noise,  particulany  a  heavy 
sound  of  some  continuance. 

Ay  me.  what  act. 
That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index  t  Shah. 

His  dreadful  voice  no  more 
Would  thtmder  in  my  ears.  Mitt»n. 

I  will  have  his  head,  were  Richard  thundering  at 
Che  gates  of  York.  Str  ty.  SeA. 

Tlrander  (thun'ddr),  1. 1  l.  To  emit  as  with 
the  noise  of  thunder;  to  ntter  with  a  loud 
and  threatening  voice;  to  utter  or  issue  by 
way  of  threat  or  denunciation. 

Oracles  severe 
Were  dally  thunder'dia  our  gen'ral's  ear.  Dryden. 

An  archdeacon,  as  bein^  a  prdate,  may  thunder 
out  an  ecclesiastical  censure.  Ayli/fk. 

Shotild  eighty  thousand  con^e^oundls 
Thunder'  Anathema,'  firiend7  at  you.     Tem^jfSHi. 

2.  To  lay  on  with  vehemence.  '  To  thunder 
blows.'    Speneer. 

Thunderbolt  (thnn'd6r-bOU).  n.  L  A  shaft 
of  liffhtning;  a  brilliant  stream  of  electricity 
pasung  from  one  part  of  the  heavens  to 
another,  and  particularly  from  the  clouds 
to  the  earth.  The  name  originated  in  the 
ancient  notion  that  the  destmctive  effects 
of  lightning  could  be  caused  only  by  a  shaft 
or  bolt-like  hard  body  being  hurled  at  the 
object  destroyed.  The  terms  thutideri>olt 
and  thufuiemtone  were  hence  frequently  ap- 

Clied  to  certain  concrete  substances  found 
1  the  earth  which  superstition  credited 
with  such  dreadful  effects.  (SeeTHUNDBR- 
8T0NR.)    In  her.  the  thunderbolt  is  repre- 


sented as  a  twisted  bar  in  pale,  inflamed  at 
ef  ch  end,  surmounting  two  Jagged  darts  in 
salUxe,  between  two  wings  expanded,  with 
streams  of  Are  issuing  from  the  centre.— 
2.  Fiff.  a  daring  or  irresistible  hero. 

Who  can  omit  the  Gracchi,  who  declare 
The  Scipio's  worth— those  thunderkoits  of  wart 

Dryden. 

8.  A  dreadful  threat,  denunciation,  cen- 
sure, or  the  like,  prucceding  from  some 
high  authority;  fulminntion. 

He  severely  threaten*  such  with  tlie  thunderboU  of 
excommunication.  Hakru/iU. 

Tllimder-blir8t(thuu'd6r-b«rst).n.  A  burst 
of  thunder. 

Tbunder-dap  (thun'dSr-klap),  n.  A  clap 
or  burst  of  thunder;  sudden  report  of  a  dis- 
charge of  atmospheric  electricity ;  a  thun- 
der-peal '  When  suddenly  the  thunder-dap 
wasneard.'    Dryden. 

Tbunder-cloud  (thun'ddr-kloudV n.  A  cloud 
that  produces  lightning  and  thunder;  n 
cloud  chaiged  with  electricity,  recognizable 
from  its  dark  and  dense  appearance.  Thuii 
der-clouds  vary  considerably  in  height;  some 
have  been  observed  as  high  as  25.700  feet 
above  tlie  ground,  while  otliers  have  been 
seen  at  a  height  of  onlv  about  100  feet 

Tbonder-crack  (thun'ddr-krak),  n.  A  clap 
of  thunder. 

Nor  is  he  mov'd  with  all  the  thunder-crurks 
Of  tyrant's  threats.  Danieli. 

Thunder-dint  (thun'ddr-dint),  n.  The  noif>e 
of  thunder;  a  thundering  noise.  Sir  W. 
Scott. 

Tbnnder-dlrt  (thun'ddr-ddrt).  n.  The  gela- 
tinous volva  of  Ileodictyon,  which  is  or  was 
formerly  eaten  by  the  aborigines  of  New 
Zealand.    [New  Zealand.] 

Thnnder-drop  (thun'ddr-drop),  n.  One  of 
the  large,  heavy,  thinly-scattered  drops  of 
rain  preluding  a  thunder-sliower 

Her  slow  full  words  sank  through  the  silence  drear 
As  thunder-drtps  fall  on  a  sleeping  Ka. 

Tennysfin. 

tlinnderer  (thun'd^r-^r).  n.  One  who  thun- 
ders ;  speciflcally.  (a)  an  epithet  applied  by 
the  ancients  to  Jupiter;  (6)  a  name  applied 
to  the  Timet  newspaper,  originally  on  ac- 
count of  a  series  of  telling  leaders  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  Edward  Sterling  when  that 
paper  was  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Barnes,  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

Tlmnder-llah  (thun'ddr-flsh).  n.  A  species 
of  flsh  of  the  family  Siluridte.  found  in  the 
Nile,  which,  like  the  torpedo,  can  give  an 
electric  shock.  The  Aral)fl  call  it  raa$ch. 
It  is  the  Malapterurue  eleetricue  of  natural- 
ists. 

Tbunder-flt  (thun'ddr-flt).  n.  A  shock  or 
noise  resembling  thunder.    [Rare.] 

The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-JIt; 
The  helmsman  steer'd  us  through.    Coleridgt. 

Tbander-head  (thun'ddr-hedX  n.  In  me- 
teor, a  kind  of  cumulus  cloud. 

One  of  the  smoke-columns  of  my  Illustration  had 
become  exceedingly  bright,  and  was  curiously  bent 
to  nne  side ;  ana  near  the  base  of  another  a  linU 
brilliant  lump  had  developed  Itself,  shaped  much 
like  a  summer  '  thunder-head.'  Perhaps  the  Engtisli 
reader  may  pftuse  for  a  moment  at  this  word,  wliicli 
does  not  appear  in  our  dictionaries.  The  object  de- 
picted in  rrofessor  Young'k  illustration  resembles 
those  white  masses  of  cloud  which  are  sometimes 
called  woolpacks  (but  technically  called  cumuiui 
clouds),  very  commonly  seen  on  summer  mornings. 

R.  A.  Proctor. 

nranderlng  (thun'd«r-ing),  a.  l.  Producing 
or  characterized  by  a  loud  rumbling  01 
rattling  noise,  as  that  of  thunder  or  artil 
lery.  Hence-  2.  Very  large,  fast,  extraor- 
dinary, or  the  like :  used  colloquially  as  an 
intensative.  *A  thundering  big  stick.' 
Thackeray. 

He  goes  a  thundering  pace  that  you  would  not 
think  It  possible  to  overtake  him.     Rev.  T.  Adatns 

Thundering  (thun'dAr-ing),  n.  The  report 
of  discharge  of  lightning ;  thunder. 

Intreat  the  Lord  . . .  that  there  be  no  more  mighty 
thunderings  and  haiL  Ex.  ix.  38. 

Tbonderingly  (thnn'ddr-ing-li'),  adv.  In  u 
thundering  manner ;  with  loud  noise. 

Thonderless  (thun'dAr-lesX  a.  Vnattende<I 
by  thunder  or  loud  noise.  *Thunderle*» 
lightnings  striking  under  sea.'    Tennyton. 

The  long  waterfalls 
Poured  In  a  thunderUts  plunge  to  the  base  of  the 
mountain  walls.  Tennysott. 

Tbonderoui  (thun'dAr-us),  a.  1.  Produc- 
ing thunder.  *  How  he  before  the  thunder- 
ous throne  doth  lie.'  MiUan.—%  Making  a 
noise  like  thunder ;  giving  a  loud  and  deep 
sound;  sonorous;  as,  thundermu  waves. 
'  Scraps  of  (AufMlfroia  epic. '    Tennyson. 
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THUHDSa-PKAL 


THYLACINE 


nia.  Ox,  tH,  (»U; 


THYLAOOLSO 

■■tin  hjimi  or  doa-fiiced  opoHum  ol  Uia 
oololifBUli  tbaoiUjluiova^AclAA  IdbJza 
It  li  nnenlLj  about  4  («el  iu  totml  length, 
■boucb   •OBH   ipadiuu  utaln   &  tnncli 


lliidioolM  <ti 


ImoIM  <Uii-U-lce'l«4>  n.  laT.Uiplakoi. 

mufcibla  aitlnct  cuniruruui  mutuplal, 
wbgM  bulk  nnd  prDporttdiii  ippcar  to  ha>a 
baan  aouallad  only  by  our  eiiitilg  African 
iiaa.  Tba  foaaU  nn^Di  ot  tbii  fumiLdablc 
qaadniptil(T'  carHtfi>i)ata  found  embedded 
Ib  Iha  plloceue  ttnla  at  Urn  AiutnlUn  coa- 

ThrUoothsilaill  (tbl'la-ka-th«"rl'UniX  n. 
(Or.  UiyUlm.  a  ponch.  and  lUrioa,  ■  wild 
MHtl    A  unaU  nuuiapUl  anltnil  ot  tba 


Uyw 


torn  ave.  u 


Afvnaaol  planta (Tlijmi„„  — ^  ,_^-  

bbUB  The  iperiei  ara  imall  undenhmbi. 
Boat  of  them  InhabltanU  of  the  Uedlter- 

and  bbjUI  llaiian  In  iplkea  or  heada  Tba 
cmnaion  or  i«mea  tbiiae  (T.  vuigarU)  baa 
t«g  baan  a  faToorlta  plant  on  account  of 
Ita  Btnn>.  pontnit,  aramiUs  odanr  and 
(U(a.  and  wanj  larletlaa  ol  it  an  cnltlniUd 
In  (udana.  It  li  a  natlTe  of  the  aouth-wait 
part*  ol  Eanipa,  and  li  emplajfed  lor  cull- 
DUT  pnrpoaea  It  jleldi  an  eaiantia]  oIL 
shich  li  eilnmely  acrid  and  pniueot  Wild 
tbfDM  or  mottaar  ot  tbime  (r  StrnUum) 

, -"- -iTpaatura.. 

trtiei  aa  the 


plaiil.  Tha  lemoD-aontxl  IbTUe  or  lemon 
Ihnic  of  oar  |ardani  li  a  rarlctr  ol  T.  Str- 
nllHin.  Cat-lbyme  !•  ai\  aromillc  pUnt  of 
tb*  (aniia  Teucrlnni,  ths  T  Marum,  whlcli 


ba  Um  pbaraiacapvli 
njmwAoaa,  rajin 

tl^i*-k'it4i,  n.  pi 

m  tJ^ynut,  tjiymi 
oat  order  at  fhni 


■  (tl-me-li'at^, 
.      .       .  ThymtUa.  oi,e 

(EOrra.  fnim  Or.  Uu-nf lain,  Daiiiu 
■  miiijpa>  tnim  tJ^ynut,  thyme,  and  elaia, 
■B  ollTe  )  A  nal  order  at  fhnibby  eiofan^ 
BOBaiillnJ  ol  ahruba  or  anial]  trMi,  rarely 
hata.wli)in<>nartlcul(tad,iometlmeiiplny 

bait.  Tlie  ipada  are  not  common  In  Eu- 
nipe:  thai  are  found  chiefly  Id  the  cooler 
paJla  nt  India  and  ftontb  America,  at  the 
Cape  nt  OixhI  Hope,  aod  In  Auatralia.  The 
dapbnea  are  Talnad  tor  Ibrli  fntgnnce; 
tba  lartona  nndea  ot  the  Auatratian  lenni 
nmelai,  and  the  Dnidiaa  and  Btruthlolaa 
at  Iha  Uape  ot  Good  Hope,  are  faTourlte  ob- 

pnpetty  of  the  order  li  the  cauiticllr  irblch 
MQea  In  Uie  bart.  When  applied  li>  the 
aklD  It  icliaiablliter;  and  when  chaired 
npru-locet  pain  In  the  mouth.   The  berrlea 


Mimflli 


TlqndalMl>BT(fml-s-tek-nl),n.  [Otthy- 
■&■■.  Incmaa.  and  Irdini,  art]  In  tned 
Um  art  ol  omptoylng  perfunwi  Id  medicine 


[Or,  Uvnmt.  thyme 
i,  A  (rniu  of  pUnU      3m  THIMK- 

a.  Sbloet:     K<jn>;      J.Job; 


anot  a  ghindalar  body,  dlilded  into  lobai,  I    wlug*.  which  are  nearly  mdlmentair.  anil 

on  the  Bide  with  niunemui  doaa  cllla.^he 
ipedei  ara  very  uoaU.   Their  metamoipho- 

nirBaiiOQT*,  Ttmuuiant  (thla-a-Bon'ra, 
thla-a-nlj'ra),  n.  fr  IQr  lAyanoann.  taiT. 
Ing  a  long  hiuhy  tall— EAviatwi,  a  frlnoa. 
and  oura.  a  tall.)    A  group  of  apteroui  Tn- 


Tliyiinna  (ihin'utl  n.  [L..  a  tanny.l  A 
genua  of  flabea  of  the  family  BcoRibendje, 
ao  cloaelT  allied   to    the   genua   ^camber 

a  Hibdlvteion  of  it."  ItTncludea^e  tunny 
(r.  Tulparii),  u  alia  the  boni to  (T.  ptlamyii, 
aprfltty  fltbor  aiteel-bluD  cirlour,  abundant 
wfth In  the  tropica.    SeeTDNHV. 
TllfTm-(thrr«-«J.  lOt.  iAgrrii4.ktMtli.]  In 

to  partaatUcheilto  the  thyroid  or  ihleU'llke 
oartllage  of  tbe  larynx;  ai.  Myrao-hyoldcui, 
a  muacle  arliing  Innn  the  Ehynld  cartilafe 
■bd  Ineerted  Into  the  hyald  bone,  [tbrlnst 
the  larynx  and  byold  bone  toward  «ach 

Thyroid,  TbTTMld  <thl'mld.  lbrr*-old),  a. 
[Or.  Ihirrioi,  a  thlcM,  and  ridoi,  form]  Ra- 
Kmbllng  a  ibleld;  applied  to  one  of  the 
cartilagea  ol  the  larynx  ao  called  from  iU 

gl  an  d. — The  Uiyrrnd  eartilOft  conMllutee  the 
anterior,  luperlor,  and  laraeat  part  of  the 
larynx —The  t^ynrid  aland  li  iltuated  on 
the  ildei  aud  front  of  fbe  looet  part  ot  the 
krrnt  and  the  upper  part  <it  the  trachea. 
It  ii  coplouily  eupptied  with  blood,  bat  li 


It  !•  Uiually  deicrl 

taking  no  part  Id  the  funotlon  ol  reaoir* 

tloD    III!  the  aeatot  the  dlieaae  known 

aa  broncbocele  or  gnllre. 
ThyrDldsal  (Ihlrol-dA'al).  a      Relating 

to  the  thyroid  gland  or  cartilage. 
Ttayne  (th«ral,  ii.    Same  aa  TMirfui. 
ni7Tllflinil(lMr'ai-torm),  a.     In  bat.  re- 

•embUDg  >  thynui. 

Thynoia.  TlirTwld*!  <ihh'K)td,  thtr-- 

Bof-dalXa.    InhK.haTtngaomewhatthe 
form  ot  a  thynua 
TliyTlUg  (thfr'iui),  «      n.  Ilitrnut. 
Or.  Oiyrtoi,  a  thyriua]     1.  One  ol 

Bacchuaand  hit  lollowen.     It  com 
often  of  a  epaar  or  iiafl  wrapped  r 


brlitlea  do  nc 


have,  In  addition  to  their  feet,  particular 
organ!  of  motion,  generally  at  the  extremity 

divided  Into  two  famll^  i^plHnldi*  and 

didded  Into  two  oidera  by  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock, (l)Collembola,  romprli  Ing  thOH  mtta- 
bera  known  at  'iprlng-talliT  and  nearly 
coequal  with  the  old  family  Podurldie:  <i) 
Thyuinura  (reilrlcled).   oomprlalng   tbota 


after  Uum. , 

phaila     -TIUFU  Itiynlf  iheJl  go;'  that  It. 

ai  well  aa  ob|«tive  caie,  Iti  luaga  batng 
tlmUar  (o  that  ot  myi^,  Ac 


(C.  Ti,  lomiorly  L 
riy  allied  (o  the  i 
gnn-tree.  It  1>  a  natire  of  the  inuth-eut  of 
Africa,  the  Baitem  Arcblpclafla,  the  Sand- 
wich Itluidi.  and  the  lilandiof  the  FaclBc. 

a  tree-like  form.  \he  lanceolate  leavei  an 

when  baked  li  a  highly  niitrlllinu  article 
of  food,  and  a  lUgv  at  wall  aa  an  ardmt 
Bplrtt  It  made  from  Ita  I  alee, 
njtr  (tllV),  n.     Atlan.    [PoetlcaLl 

ClicMhbibud.  MOUh. 

Tlkn  (U-l'n).  n.    [L.  and  Or  I 


onumeDt  or  article  ol  drs 


I  with  which  Iha 


..  Ft.  Ion;      Dg,  ally:      IB,  Uen 


tom-cat- 1  A  female 


h,  anra.~Bae  KBI. 


TIBBRT 
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TICK-TACK 


TIbert.tTirberttCtlb'drtoptt'MrtXfi.  An 
old  name  for  a  cat  'Shakipeare  regards 
Tyb€Ut  as  the  same,  hence  some  of  the  in- 
sulting Jokes  of  Mercutio,  who  calls  Tybalt 
*  rat-catcher '  and  *  Idng  of  cata ' '  Harei. 
'MooKst  tbofe  tiderU,  who  do  you  think  there  wmsf 

Tibetan  (ti-bef  anX  n.  l.  A  native  of  Tibet 
2.  The  language  of  Tibet 

Tibia  (tib't-aX  n.  [L..  a  mnsical  pipe,  the 
large  lx>ne  of  the  leg.]  1.  A  kind  of  pipe, 
the  commonest  mnsical  instrument  of  the 
O  reeks  and  Romans.  It  had  holes  at  proper 
intervals,  and  was  furnished  with  a  mouth- 
piece, and  the  performer  in  blowing  put 
the  end  of  it  to  his  mouth.  Two  such  pipes 
were  often  played  on  simultaneously  by 
one  person.— 2.  In  anat  the  largest  bone  of 
the  leg  It  is  of  a  long,  thick,  and  trian- 
gular shape,  and  is  situated  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  fibula,  and  articulates  with  the 
femur,  fibula,  and  astragalus;  the  shin-bone. 
See  Leo.  —8.  In  enUum,  the  fourth  joint  of 
the  leg. 

Tibiallti'bl-al).  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  pipe  or 
flute  called  tioia. — 2.  Pertaining  to  the  lar^e 
bone  or  i^n-bone  of  the  1^ :  as,  the  UbuU 
artery;  tiMcU  nerve. —The  tibial  arteries  t^re 
the  two  principal  branches  of  the  popliteal 
arteiy. 

Tibiomate  (Ubis'in-&t).  v.i.  [L.  tibieen,  a 
pipe-player,  from  tibia,  a  musical  pipe.]  To 
play  on  a  pipe.    [Bare  ] 

nilio- tarsal  (tib'i-6-Uir''sal}.  a.  In  anat 
pertaining  to  the  tibia  and  the  tarsua 

Tie  (tikX  n.  A  local  and  habitual  convulsive 
motion  of  certain  muscles,  and  especially  of 
some  of  those  of  the  face;  twitching ;  velli- 
cation:  sometimes  applied  to  tic-domoureuz 
or  facial  neuralgia.    See  Tic-douloureux. 

Tical  (ti-k«l'X  n.  l.  A  Siamese  coin,  worth 
about  2s.  6a.  sterling;  also,  a  weight  of 
Siam  equal  to  about  236  grains  Troy.— 2.  A 
Chinese  money  of  account  of  the  value  of 
about  6«.  Sd.  sterling;  also,  a  Chinese  weight 
equal  to  about  4^  oz. 

Tio-douloureux  (tik-doa&-ruX  n.  [Fr.  tie, 
spasm,  and  douloureux,  painful]  A  very 
painful  affection  of  a  nerve,  coming  on  in 
sudden  and  excruciating  attacka  It  is  cha- 
racterized by  acute  pain,  attended  with 
convulsive  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  and  continuing  from  a  few  minutes  to 
several  hours.    Often  called  simply  Tie. 

TLoet  (tis),  v.t.    To  entice:  to  seduce.  Beau. 
diFl. 
Hath  some  fond  lover  tteett  thee  to  thy  hanet 

G.  Herbert. 

Tioementt  (tis'ment),  n.  Allurement;  en- 
ticement 

TiChorhine  (tl'ko-rInX  n.  [Or.  t»ichoe,  a 
wall,  and  rhu,  rhinot,  the  nose.]  A  fossil 
species  of  rhinoceros  (Rhinoeerot  tiehorkin' 
tisX  so  called  from  the  middle  vertical  bony 
septum  or  wall  which  supports  the  nose. 
Owen. 

Tide  (tikX  n.  (Contr.  of  ticket  To  buyuwm 
tiek = to  buy  on  a  ticket  or  note,  or  on  credit] 
Credit ;  trust ;  as,  to  buy  upon  tick.  *  Play 
on  tick  and  lose  the  Indiea'    Dryden. 

Whoever  needs  anything  else  must  go  on  ti^Jt. 

Loeke. 
He  bought  them  upon  tick.         Gctdsmith. 

Tide  (tikX  V.t.  1.  To  buy  on  tick ;  to  go  on 
trust  or  credit— 2.  To  give  tick;  to  tnut 

The  money  went  to  the  lawyers;  counsel  won't  tick. 

Arbuthnot. 

Tick  (tikX  n.  (L.  O  teU,  D.  Uek,  0.  zeeke, 
tick.]  1.  The  name  common  to  certain  small 

f>arasitical  arachnidans  or  mites,  coustitut- 
ng  the  section  Ixodes  (called  also  SuctoriaX 
of  the  family  Acarida,  characterized  by  a 
globose-ovate  body  of  a  livid  colour,  and  a 
mouth  without  mandibles  in  the  form  of  a 
sucker,  by  which  they  attach  themselves  to 
sheep,  oxen,  do^.  goats.  &z.  The  dog-tick 
is  Ixodes  plumbeue.  The  harvest  ticks  or 
harvest-bugs  constitute  the  family  Leptidn. 
2.  The  tick-bean  (which  seeX 
Tick  (tikX  n.  ID.  fi;*,  0  0.  zeiche,  a  cover,  a 
tick,  from  L.  theca.w.  thikf,  a  case,  a  cover  ] 

1.  The  cover  or  case  of  a  bed.  which  contains 
the  feathers,  wool,  or  other  materials.— 

2.  Ticking  (which  see) 

Tide  (tikX  v.i  [D.  tikken,  to  touch  slightly 
and  auickly.  as  with  a  pen :  to  dot  From 
sound.]  1.  To  make  a  small  noise  by  beat- 
ing or  otherwise,  as  a  watch ;  to  give  out  a 
succession  of  small  sharp  noises. 

The  gliding  heavens  are  less  awful  at  midnight 
than  the  ticktug  clock.  y.  A/artitieaH. 

2.  To  strike  with  a  small  sharp  sound,  or 
gently,  as  a  bird  when  picking  up  its  food. 

Stand  not  ticking  and  toying  at  the  branches,  nor 
at  the  bou>;Iii.  Lattnur. 


Tldl  (tikX  n.  [See  the  verb.]  1.  A  small 
distinct  noise,  as  that  made  by  a  going  watch 
or  dock.— 2.  Any  small  mark  intended  to 
direct  attention  to  something  else,  or  to 
serve  as  a  check. —  S.t  A  game,  classed 
among  rural  sporta  Naret.  *  Tick  or  pri- 
son-base.'   Drayton. 

Tide  (tik).  v.t.  1.  To  mark  with  or  as  with 
a  tick ;  to  make  a  tick  or  dpt  opposite ;  to 
check  by  writing  down  a  small  mark:  gene- 
rally with  off. 

When  I  had  got  all  my  responsibilities  down  upon 
my  list,  I  compared  each  with  the  bill  and  ticket/  it  0j^. 

Dickens. 

2.  To  note  or  mark,  as  by  the  regular  vibra- 
tion of  a  watch  or  clock. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  ancient  clocks  ticked  or 
noticed  the  seconds.  TolUt. 

Tidc-bean  (tikn>£n).  n.  [Probably  from  its 
likeness  in  shape  to  the  insect]  A  variety 
of  the  common  bean  {Faha  vulaarie),  of  a 
smaller  size.  It  is  used  for  feeding  horses 
and  other  animala 

TiCken  (tik'enX  n.    Same  as  Ticking. 

Tidcer  (Uk'6rX  n.  A  watch.  Dickent. 
[Slang.] 

Tldcet  (tik'etX  n.  (O.Fr.  esticquetU,  Mod. 
Fr.  itiquetu,  a  bill.  note,  ticket  label,  <frc. 
See  ETiquKTTK.]  A  small  piece  of  paper, 
card-board,  or  the  like,  with  something 
written  or  printed  on  it,  and  serving  as  a 
notice,  acknowledgment,  &c. ;  as.  (a)  a  bill 
posted  up. 

He  constantly  read  his  lectures  twice  a  week  for 
above  forty  years,  giving  notice  of  the  time  to  his 
auilitors  in  a  ticket  on  the  school-doors.       Fuller. 

(b)  t  A  tradesman's  bill  or  account:  hence  the 
old  phrase,  to  take  goods  on  ticket  (now  con- 
tracted into  on  tick),  to  take  goods  to  be  put 
in  a  bill,  that  is, on  credit— <c)t  A  visiting- 
card. 

A  ticket  is  only  a  visiting-card  with  a  name  upon 
it :  but  we  all  call  them  tickets  now.      Jius  Bumty. 

(d)  A  label  stuck  on  the  outside  of  anvthing 
to  give  notice  of  someUiing  concerning  it, 
as  to  show  the  character  or  price  of  g<K>da 
(s)  A  token  of  a  right  or  debt,  contained  in 
general  on  a  card  or  slip  of  paper;  as,  a  cer- 
tificate or  token  of  a  share  in  a  lottery  or 
other  mode  of  distributing  money,  goods, 
and  the  like;  a  marked  card  or  slip  of  paper 
given  as  an  acknowledgment  of  goods  de- 
posited or  pledged,  or  as  a  certificate  of 
right  of  entry  to  a  place  of  public  amuse- 
ment, or  to  travel  in  a  railway  or  by  other 
public  conveyance.  CO  In  Amer.  politics, 
a  printed  list  of  candidates  to  be  used  at 
an  election;  the  names  on  a  list  of  candi- 
dates: a  set  of  nominations  for  election.— 
Straight  ticket,  a  ticket  containing  the  regu- 
lar nominations  of  a  party,  without  change. 
—Scratched  ticket,  a  ticket  from  which  the 
names  of  one  or  more  of  the  candidates  are 
marked  out— Split  ticket,  a  ticket  repre- 
senting different  divisions  of  a  party,  or 
containing  candidates  selected  from  two  or 
more  parUea  Hence,  the  aggregate  of  prin- 
ciples adopted  by  a  party;  a  declared  system 
of  policy:  aa,  the  Republican  or  Democratic 
ticket— The  ticket,  the  right  orcorrect  thing. 
'That's  about  the  ticket  in  this  coiutry.' 
Trollope.    [Colloq.  or  slang.] 

She's  very  handsome  and  &he's  very  finely  dressed, 
only  somehow  she's  not— she's  not  tAe  tide/,  you  see. 

Thackeray. 

—Ticlxt  nf  leave,  a  permit  or  license  given 
to  a  convict  or  prisoner  to  be,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  at  large  and  labour  for 
himself. 

Tidcet  (Uk'etX  v.t.  1.  To  distinguish  by  a 
ticket;  to  put  a  ticket  on:  as,  to  ticket  gooda 
2.  To  furnish  with  a  ticket ;  as.  to  ttcket  a 
passenger  to  California.    [United  States.  ] 

Tidcet-day  (tik'et-dAX  n-  The  day  before 
the  settling  or  paying  day  on  the  stock  ex- 
change, when  the  names  of  the  actual  pur- 
chasera  are  given  in  by  one  stockbroker  to 
another. 

Ticketing  (tik'et-ingX  n.  A  periodical  sale 
of  ore.  especially  of  copper  and  lead,  in  the 
English  mining  districta  The  adventurera 
and  buvera  meet  round  a  table,  when  each 
of  the  latter  hands  in  a  ticket  bearing  an 
offer  of  so  much  per  ton.  and  the  lots  are 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder;  hence  the  name. 

Tidcet-night  (tlk'et-nlt).  n.  A  benefit  at  a 
theatre  or  other  place  of  public  entertain- 
ment, the  proceeds  of  which  are  divided 
among  several  beneficiaires.  each  of  whom 
receives  an  amount  equal  in  value  to  the 
tickets  individually  disposed  of,  less  an 
equal  share  of  the  incidental  expenses. 

Tidcet-port6r(tik'et-pOr-t«rXn.  A  licensed 
porter  who  weara  a  badge  or  ticket,  by 
which  he  may  be  identified. 


Tldrot-writer  (tik'etrit-^rXn.  One  who 
writes  or  paints  show-cards  for  shop-win- 
dows, Ac. 

TlddBg  (tik'ingX  n.  A  sort  of  strong  striped 
lineu  or  cotton  fabric,  used  for  the  ticks  ai 
beds,  mattresses,  Ac,  to  bold  feathers,  hair, 
or  other  materials. 

Tidde  (tikax  v.t  pret  A  pp.  tickled;  ppr. 
tickling.  [A  freq.  of  tide,  to  touch  ligntty. 
or  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  metathmis  of 
kittle.]  1.  To  touch  lightly  and  cause  a 
peculiar  thrilling  sensation,  which  com- 
monly causes  laughter,  and  if  too  long  no- 
tracted,  a  state  of  general  spasm ;  to  titil- 
late. 

If  you  tickle  us  do  we  not  laugh  f  SAmk. 

2.  To  please  by  slight  gratification ;  to  gra- 
tify in  any  manner;  to  stir  up  to  pleasure, 
^. ;  to  flatter;  to  cajole. 

Such  a  nature. 
Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow 
Which  he  treads  on  at  noon.  SMmk. 

His  ass's  ears  were  tickled,  and  he  learned  to  faacy 
that  he  was  intended  by  nature  fur  the  society  of 
high  people.  C0rHktll  Idag. 

8  To  take  or  move  by  touching  lightly. 
[Rare.] 

The  cunning  old  pog  .  .  .  took  post's  two  foots. 
And  so  out  o'  th'  embers  he  tickled  his  nuts. 

Tidde  (tikax  f  i    L  To  feel  titnutSiT* 

He  with  secret  Joy  therefore 
Did  tickle  inwardly  in  every  vein.       S/CMser. 

2.  To  excite  or  produce  the  sensation  of  titil- 
lation. 

A  feather  or  a  rush  drawn  along  the  Hp  or  cheek 
doth  tickle,  whereas  a  tiling  more  ol>tuse  .  .  .  doth 
not.  Bmcmt. 

Tidde  t  (tiklX  a.   l.  Easfly  tickled;  Ucklish. 
2.  Subject  to  change;  inconstant;  uncertain. 
So  tickle  is  the  stoU  of  earthly  things.     S/emser 

8.  Ticklish;  wavering,  or  liable  to  waver 
and  fall  at  the  slightest  touch ;  unstable : 
easily  overthrown. 

Thy  head  stands  so  tickle  on  thy  shoulden.  that  a 
milkmaid,  if  in  love,  may  sigh  it  off.  Sk^k. 

The  state  of  Normandy 
Stands  on  a  tickle  point.  SMmk. 

Tidde -bralnt  (Uka-brtoX  n.  He  who  or 
that  which  tickles  or  pleases ;  specifically, 
strong  drink. 

Peace,  good  pint-pot ;  peace,  good  tickle-krmim. 

SMmA 

Tidde-fOOtedt  (Uka-f\|t-edX  a.  Uncertain; 
inconstant;  slippery. 

You  were  ever  t^kle/itcted.         Semn.  &■  FL 

Tiddenburg  (tiklen-burgX  n.  A  coarse 
mixed  linen  fabric  made  for  the  West  India 
market    Simmonds. 

TiddeneSBt  (tikl-nesX  n.  Unsteadiness; 
ticklishness.    Chaucer. 

Tidder  (Uk'l^rX  n.  l.  One  who  or  that 
which  tickles  or  pleases.— 2.  Something  thai 
puzzles  or  perplexes;  something  difficult  to 
answer.    [Colloq.] 

The  Queen  (Victoria)  has  written  the  King  of  the 
French  a  tickler  in  answer  to  a  letter  he  sent  bcr. 

Lerd  Falmerstem. 

8.  A  prong  used  by  coopen  to  extract  bongs 
from  caska 

Tidding  ( tikaing  X  n.  l.  The  act  of  one 
who  tickles.— 2.  I'he  sensation  similar  to 
that  produced  by  tickling. 

Tidd&ll  (tikaishX  a.  1.  Sensible  to  tb« 
feeling  of  tickling:  easily  tickled;  as,  th* 
bottom  of  the  foot  is  very  tiekUth,  as  are 
the  sides ;  the  palm  of  the  hand,  hardened 
by  use.  is  not  ttdrfuA.  Bacon.  —2.  Totter> 
ing;  standing  so  as  to  be  liable  to  totter  and 
taU  at  the  slightest  touch ;  unfixed :  easily 
moved  or  affected.  '  So  ticklish  and  totter- 
ing a  foundation.'  IToodioard.— 8.  Difficult; 
nice;  critical. 

Surely  princes  had  need,  in  tender  matter  aad 
ticklish  times,  to  beware  what  they  say.       SmewH. 

TiddiBbly  ( tikOish-U  X  adv.  In  a  ticklkh 
manner. 

Tlddishness  (tikaish-nes).  n.  l.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  ticklish  or  easily  tickled. 
Dr.  G.  Cheyne. —2.  Ibe  state  of  being  totter- 
ing or  liable  to  fall— 8.  Criticalness  of  con- 
dition or  state. 

Tide-seed  (tik's£dX  n.  A  name  commoo  to 
plants  of  the  genera  Coreopsis  and  Coriqi«r> 
luom. 

TidC-tadc  (Uk'takX  adv.  [A  kind  of  redimll- 
cation  of  tick,  intended  to  represent  Use 
sound  made  by  two  vibrations,  as  of  a 
dulnuL]  With  a  sound  resembling  the  ^ 
ing  of  a  watch. 

Tlii-tadc  (tik'takX  «.  [See  the  adrertk.] 
1.  A  sound  like  that  made  by  a  clock  or 
watcb.— 2.  Same  as  Trick-track.    Mitten. 


Tkie,  far,  fat  fftH;       me,  met  h^r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not.  mbve;     tQbe,  tub,  bull;     oil.  pound;      til,  Sc  abvae;      f.  So.  fty. 


■  or  tbrnU  wlUi  ■  bnnchad 


KaUcw*  T.  jarmiiufiara  li  ■  ■tml)  I 
I  bi  a  fMi  talab,  ft  uUve  of  Rio  Ju 
A  decocllon  of  the  lean*  !■  dnnk  by 


Hc-polum  (Uk-pa-lDn/g*),  n.  Aa  m- 
bvmal;  naomoni  inike,  i  nitlire  of  ladU, 
Carlon,  &. ,  •antUiKM  callad  hIk  Katvka, 
of  Uwtaniu  Dib<>U(i>.  aJ«ani)uid  timll]' 
VlimldB.  niDcti  druded  b;  Ihs  naUrei. 


1   ipsdai   baina 
tlUs.    ttliuld 


tJul  twd  p«oplo  I 


[.   The  tlc-polone*  la  ulil  »iw»ip» 
a.  aiHl  to  proTulu  It  to  nf\>\. 


Hpsctlni  tbs  tavciti  of  thia  ■ 
TiMm^-paiwnt  (ti-k^a-pol-j_,.   ._     ._. 
poboD  aiHHl  bjF  Uiii  TlcUDu  ud  othei 

rlTBti  toanlmali  It  producea  ttmnf 


contaliu  ptcntolln,  like  o 
san  arreW'IiolMni.     ITao.  ^i 
tW  (Ua),  a.     [Shorlened  rrom 
UMtT.   O.    Fril.    [Kldn.   D    u 


TU<tld).>t.     [ 
amortanltr.] 


a<r  BiidaT  RnlDUiL.  — 
bafboiir  la 


aalhlor  Sea 
_  -IL.  —  Tidal  K... 
:h  Uu  tlda  ebbi  uii 
in  duuneuon  troni  ■  bariwur  « 
kspt  al  hl^-wttar  itj  mewi*  of  doc 
flood-iataa-ndot  Tittr.  a  rlnr 
walan  rtie  and  tall  np  to  a  Eertaln  i 


waTa-ndal  (i 

ra»  In  <t 


iR  l>  thentore  neolalad  bj  ttas 


TUblt(Ud'bll). n.   |Pnim(tcf,a..ar».»I». 

mwlDf  aatabte:  aflf  n  In  (onq  T^>£. 
Tlul0;t  pp.  of  fLia.     Happcnad.     CAdu«r. 
11dd*nn<UUe(Ud'6r,  lld1).  ct    ISeeTm, 

•-I     TO  lua  with  tandarneu:   to  toodlB. 

Saturn. 
Hddla(tldlk*^  To  trtd*:  to  potter.   Ridi- 

TUdJ)  (Ud'i).  n.  TbE  tour  of  (nnifa  at  the 
■an*  or  gleck. 
44a  (ddl  a.     lA.  Sac  nd.  tliDB.  iaa»n,  op- 


D   M.  tin*,  f^i  Uda;  0  ui, 
tidea  are  ttmea  of  riling 


falUagot  tbe 


X  Tbe  allarnala  riHug  and  taltinit  or  the 
wmtmol  theoceaii.andDlba|fi.rt(an.Ac. 
mwiUi.    The  tide  appean  aa 
ra  ot  ntar.  which  gradoallr 
a  llMll  to  a  certain  hel^t,  then  ai 


H  below  tha'^  nedlDR 
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•gain  beilDi  to  riia :  and  thli  radpmcatlni 

with  certain  Tartatloiu  In  the  helgbt  aadui 
the  tliDHor  aCIalnlog  the  grealail  degree 
of  helBhl  and  ol  depmtloD.  Tbe  alternate 
lUDg  and  taUing  of  the  tide-ware  are  eb- 
aervad  to  UkB  plica  leneral^  twice  In  the 

maaii  kjIv  Ume.  un  in'uil  of  the  ihorei  of 


are  called  a  /hod  and  an  cM,  a  Kigh  aiid 
Ian  inUn-  The  whole  Interrat  l»twceD 
h^gh  and  low  water  iioflen  callad  a  (Wa; 
the  water  ii  aald  tu  ylou  and  to  ibb;  and  the 
riling  lacaUeil  thejtsoif-tuk.and  thataUlDg 
(be  ibb-tidt.  The  rlae  or  tall  of  the  waten. 
In  regard  to  eUratlon  or  itepnnloD.  Ii  el- 
oeedlngly  different  at  dinertnt  nlacai,  and 
li  atK  rariable  erairwhere.  The  interval 
between  two  anoceeding  high-watert  la  alao 
Tariablt  It  li  thorteit  about  new  and  fall 
Bioon.  being  then  about  IZh.  19ni. ;  azid 
about  the  ume  of  the  moon'a  quadrature! 
Ittillh.Min.  BultbeaelnlemliBreaome- 
what  dUTarent  at  dllferant  plMO.      Tlie 

the  moon,  which,  affecting  moit  ttrongly 
the  ilde  ot  tha  earth  naarait  to  It.  drawi  or 
heapi  up  the  walan  In  the  parti  ot  the 


oppoilla  parta  of  tha  earth,  and  the  waten 
•Ituated  half-war  between  them  being  tlim 

tote  (idM  occnr  In  the  period  of  a  little  Bor« 
than  one  nTolutloii  ot  the  earth  on  lU 
aila.  The  acconpanrlng  cut  glrea  a  theo- 
retical Ticwot  thecffec'  -'  " '"  -" 


and  (nil  m 

lupetimaad  ernat  upon  ertit,  « 

will  be  what  It  called  a  iptina-ttdt;  i 

lunar  tide 

.     laaolartlde _ 

ip-tidt.  (See  alao  TiD*. 
WATi.)  inaaooTeeiplanationaainmattlut 
the  earth  leapberical  and  unitonnly  covered 
with  water,  and  tha  corractlnoa  to  he  made 
In  coDienuence  ot  the  Inaccuraej  ot  theK 

ii:lent£ti  lince  the  time  of  Nawton.    The 
tldM  being  ot  great  Importance  to  all  com . 


h  place  requlraa  to  hav 


tFaaliiar  li^.a  tide  running  lo  windwaid.  - 
•  '■-' ;  the  height  or  in  lOper- 


L  Stream:  flow:  current:  aa.a  tidi  of  blood. 


fh.  Sc  loeik:      g,  fo:      f.job: 


Tlds  (tid),  V I  prat  *  pp.  Mti;  oat.  UdCtv 

To  drive  with  the  tide  or  (tTeam. 


Tlda  (Ui),  of.  l.t  To  happen  ;  to  betide 
Ctuiueir.-t.  Haul,  to  work  In  or  out  of  a 
river  or  harbonr  br  faroor  ot  tha  Ude.  and 
anchoring  when  It  bacomei  advene,— l\i 

of  a  inaeauloii  of  tavourahle  Incidanta  by 

Kmdence  and  ikilful  ouuuiaeiiimit.orbrBtd 
vm  another.  'The  dlfflculty  wat  lidad 
™r.'    T.  A.  TnU<>p4. 


h  (tid'kflch).  n,     A  coach  (liat 

Imvd  Ita  Joumejt  to  or  from  a  aaaport  ao 
d  to  catch  the  right  Ude. 

nds-camitt  (tldlmrant),  ti.  A  corrent 
hi  a  channel  canaed  hj  the  allamatlon  of  (ha 
level  o(  the  water  dnriag  tbe  paaiage  of  the 

T  eted  by  the  tide: 


T  A  dial  for  aihlblt- 

T  snalda.   ^luiiHB. 

T  I.  A  gate  Ihrongh 

I  a  baain  when  (be 

V _    _Ek   at   tlie  ehb.- 

1.  Kiua  a  place  where  tbe  tide  runt  with 

n(l»««ns«  (tld'giJX  1    An  luitrumaat, 

and  harboun  for  aBoertalnlnE  the  riie  and 
tall  ot  the  tide,  thui  Indlcadng  the  depth 
ot  water  and  enabling  veaHili  lo  enter  ti^al 

Tlde-hM-bOnr  (tld^lr-borX  n-  Bun*  aa 
Tulal  i^nrfrmir.    Bee  TmaL. 

TU*-10ok  (Udlok),  IL  A  lock  altnated  be- 
tween the  tide-water  of  a  harbour  or  river 
and  an  tncloHd  bailn  when  thair  levela 
verr-     1 1  baa  double  galea  b;  which  veueli 

Tliia-inUl(tld'inl)).  tL  1.  AmlU  driven  bTa 
wheel  ae(  In  motion  b;  tba  Ude. -2.  A  mill 

TWi^rtP»fd'Hp).V"A  rlpiHe  on  the  anr- 
face  uf  the  aea  pnnjuced  by  tha  paaatga  of 

or  oppoUnn  curranta     Admirai  Smulti, 
TldB-rOde  flldTM),  o,  Kavl  applied  to  tha 

iwlnga  by  (he  force  of  the  tide.    Sea  WUD- 


ig  certain  ilalM  ot  the  (Ida 
ItblX  n.     A  table  ihowlng 


!h  daj  thronghont 
landing  of 


nde-nlUr  (Ud'wlt-«r),  n. 

goodi  to  Kcure  tha  piymeot  ot 
Tlde-WBUr  (tldvuir),^  -     "- 


That  of  the  open  ocean  la  callad  the  prtmi- 

or  channel!  the  itriaUict.  Alltaough  net  a 
current  tha  tida-wave  like  other  wave!  may 
be  aald  to  travel,  and  Ule  Telocity  of  lie 
Eratfar  tha  nleat  wblchttaaunaulBUonla 
tranimlttadX  where  unlnlcrraplad  by  land, 
haa  been  computed  at  tha  nte  of  nearly  7M 

Briliab  lahindi  it  la  farleaa  than  thIa 
Tl(l«-way(Od'»»),n.  The  channel  In  wUcb 


TIDB-WHEXL 
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Tide-wheel  (tfd'whdX  n.  A  wmt«r-wheel  ao 
constructed  as  to  be  moved  by  the  flow  of 
the  tide. 

Tlltlfe,t  n.    A  bird.    Chaucer.    SeeTn>T. 

TldUy  (ti'di-UX  adv.  In  a  tidy  manner;  oeat- 
br;  witn  neat  simplicity;  as,  a  female  tidily 
oressed. 

Tidiness  (tI'di-nesX  n.  The  qualitir  of  being 
tidy;  neatness;  as.  the  tidinesi  of  dress,  of  a 
room,  Ac. 

Tidings  (tl'dinsz),  n.  of.  [Lit.  events  that 
happen  or  betide;  O.K.  tyding,  a  piece  of 
news:  the  word  seems  to  be  directly  from  the 
Scandinavian,  the  oldest  form  in  English 
being  tUhennde,  from  IceL  tithindi  Qph), 
Dan.  tidendes,  tidings,  news;  comp.  G.  zei- 
tung,  news,  a  newspaper.  See  Tide.]  News; 
information;  intelligence;  account  of  what 
has  taken  place  and  was  not  before  known. 

I  shall  make  my  master  Klad  with  these  tuttMZ*. 

SkaA. 
Behold.  I  bring  you  good  Udings  of  ffreat  Joy, 
which  shall  be  to  all  people.  Luke  iL  xo. 

Tldlng-weU  (tld1ng-we1).  n.  A  well  that 
ebbs  and  flows,  or  is  supposed  to  ebb  and 
flow,  with  the  tide.  [This  is  the  origin  of 
the  name  Tidenoe\X.\ 

Tldology  (tl-doVo-ji),  n.  [A  hybrid  word  from 
E.  tidit^  and  Or.  Ugoe,  doctrine,  discourse.] 
The  doctrine,  theory,  or  science  of  tides. 

No  one  doubts  that  tittcicgy  (as  Dr.  Whewell  pro- 
poses to  call  it)  is  really  a  science.  As  much  of  the 
phenomena  as  depends  on  the  attraction  of  the  sun 
and  moon  is  completely  understood,  and  may  in  any, 
even  unknown,  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  be  fore- 
told  with  certainty:  and  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
phenomena  depends  on  those  causes.  But  circum- 
stances of  a  local  or  casual  nature,  such  as  the  con- 
figuration of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  the  degree  of 
confinement  from  shores,  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
&c..  influence,  in  many  or  in  all  places,  the  height 
and  time  of  the  tide.  y.  S.  UiU. 

Tidy  (trdi),  a.  [From  tOe,  time,  season; 
like  D.  ti^ig,  Dan.  and  Sw.  Odiig,  O.  2ei%. 
happening  or  coroins  at  the  right  time,  sea- 
sonable, nence  fit,  becoming.  See  TiDl.] 
l.t  Being  in  proper  time;  seasonable;  fa- 
vourable. 'If  weather  be  fair  and  tidy.' 
ruMer.— 2.  Hence,  suitable  for  the  occa- 
sion; arranged  in  good  order  or  with  neat- 
ness; dressed  or  kept  in  becoming  order  or 
neatness;  neat;  trim ;  as,  a  tidy  dress;  a  clean, 
tidy,  and  well-furnished  apu*tment.— 8.  In- 
clined or  disposed  to  keep  one's  dress  or 
surroundings  neat  or  well-arranged;  as,  a 
tidy  servant  will  always  keep  the  rooms 
clean  and  in  good  order. — 1  Considerable; 
moderately  large  or  great;  as,  he  has  left  a 
tidy  sum  of  money.  [Colloq.]— 6.  In  good 
heMth,  spirits,  or  circumstances ;  comfort- 
able; satisfactory:  as,  '  How  are  you  to-dayT' 
'Pretty  tufy.'    [Slang] 

Tidy  (tiMi),  0.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  tidied;  pnr.  tidy- 
ing. To  make  neat;  to  put  in  gooa  order: 
sometimes  followed  bv  up;  as,  to  tidy  or  to 
tidy  up  a  room.    [Colloq.  ] 

Tidy  (ti'di),  v.i.  To  arrange,  dispose,  or  put 
things,  as  dress,  furniture,  Ac.,  in  good  or 
proper  order.    [Colloq.] 

I  have  MM  and  tiditd  over  and  over  again,  but 
it's  useless.  DicJktns. 

Tidy  (tf'di).  n.  1.  A  more  or  less  ornamental 
covering,  usually  of  knitted  or  crochet  work, 
for  the  back  of  a  chair,  the  arms  of  a  sofa,  or 
the  like.  —2.  A  pinafore  or  apron.    [Local.  ] 

TMy.t  Tydyt  (tl'di).  n.  A  sort  of  singing 
bird,  supposed  bv  some  to  be  the  golden- 
crested  wren,  which  in  Devonshire  is  called 
Tidley  goMAneh.  But  the  golden-crested 
wren  is  not  much  of  a  songster.  Chaucer 
speaks  of  a  bird  called  a  tiaife,  but  what  it 
is  is  equally  doubtful 

And  of  those  chaunting  fowls,  the  goldfinch  not  be- 
hind. 
That  hath  so  many  sorts  descending  from  her  kind. 
The  ty4y  tot  her  notes  as  delicate  as  they.  Drayivn. 

Tie  (tl),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  tied;  ppr.  tuin 
fO.B.  teyt,  tye,  Ac;  A.  Sax.  ttgian,  to  tie, 
bind,  from  tedn  (pret.  tedh.  pi.  tugon;  pp. 
togen)',  the  stem  is  also  seen  in  Ooth.  tiuhan, 
to  pull,  O.  Ziehen,  to  draw,  B.  tug.}  1.  To 
fasten  with  a  band  or  cord  and  knot;  to 
bind. 

My  son.  keep  thy  father's  commandments.  .  .  . 
bind  them  continually  upon  thine  heart,  auid  tu  them 
about  thy  neck.  Prov.  vi  ao,  as. 

2.  To  knot;  to  knit 

We  do  not  tu  this  knot  with  aa  Intentioa  to  puzde 
the  argument  Bumtt. 

8.  To  unite  so  as  not  to  be  easily  parted;  to 
fasten;  to  hold.  'In  bond  of  virtuous  love 
together  tied.'  Favrfax.-^.  To  hold,  re- 
strict, constrain,  limit  or  bind  by  authority 


or  moral  influence;  to  restrain;  to  confine; 
to  oblige. 

Not  tied  to  rules  of  policy,  you  find 
Revenge  less  sweet  than  a  foigiving  mind. 

Dryden. 

5.  In  mtinc,  to  unite  or  bind,  as  note%  by 
a  tie.  See  Tn,  n.  6.— &  In  building,  to  bind 
together  two  bodies  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
timber  or  metal  See  Tn,  n.  A.— To  tie 
doum,  (a)  to  fasten  so  as  to  prevent  from 
rising,  (b)  To  restrain;  to  confine;  to  hinder 
from  action. 

The  mind  should,  by  several  rules,  be  tied  down  to 
this,  at  first,  uneasy  task ;  use  will  give  it  facility. 

L»ct€. 
—To  tie  up,  (a)  to  confine ;  to  restrain;  to 
hinder  from  motion  or  action. 

Honour  and  good  nature  may  /:<«  «/  his  hands. 

Addison. 

A  healthy  man  ought  not  to  tig  himself  m/  to  strict 
mies.  nor  to  abstain  from  any  sort  of  food  in  com- 
mon use.  Ar^utMnot. 

Q>)  To  annex  such  conditions  to,  as  to  a  gift 
or  bequest,  that  it  cannot  be  sold  or  alien- 
ated from  the  person  or  purpose  to  which  it 
is  designed. 

He  decided  to  will  and  bequeath  his  little  property 
of  savings  to  his  godchild,  and  the  point  arose  how 
it  could  DC  so  tial  nf  as  that  only  she  should  have 
the  benefit  of  it.  Dickens. 

Tie  (tl),  n.  1.  A  fastening;  a  knot,  especially 
such  as  is  made  by  looping  or  binding  with 
a  cord,  ribbon,  or  the  like.  'A  smart 
little  tie  in  his  smart  cravat.'  Barham.— 
2.  Something  used  to  tie,  fasten,  knot,  or 
bind  things  or  parts  together;  specifically, 
(a)  a  neck-tie.  '  A  black  hat  and  a  white  tie 
forming  the  framework  of  a  clean  shaven 
face.'  Cambridge  Sketehet.  (b)  The  knot  or 
bunch  of  hair  at  the  back  of  old  fashioned 
wigs,  or  the  string  binding  such  a  knot 
'Great  formal  wigs  with  a  tie  behind.' 
Didirens.  —  8.  Something  which  binds  or 
unites,  in  a  figurative  sense;  a  bond;  an  ob- 
ligation, moral  or  1^^;  as,  the  tiee  of  blood 
or  of  friendship. 

Vows,  oaths,  and  contracts  they  devise. 
And  tell  us  they  are  sacred  ties.  tVttUer. 

4  In  buUding,  a  beam  or  rod  which  secures 
parts  together,  and  is  subjected  to  a  tensile 
strain,  as  a  tie-beam :  opposed  to  a  ttrut  or 
etraining-piece,  which  acts  to  keep  objects 
apart,  and  is  subjected  to  a  compressing 
force.— 6.  A  cross  sleeper  on  a  railway  track. 
[United  States.]— 6.  In  mueic,  a  curved  line 
written  over  or  under  notes  of  the  same 
pitch  to  indicate  that  the  sound  is  to  be  un- 
brokenly  continued  to  the  time  value  of  the 
combined  notes.  Accompanied  with  dots 
the  tie  signifies  that  the  notes  are  to  be  per- 
formed in  a  half  staccato  or  crisp  manner. 
Called  also  Bind,Ligature,mxkA,vrYketi  applied 
to  notes  of  different  pitch,  a  Slur.—I.  A  state 
of  equality  among  competing  or  opposed 
parties,  as  when  two  candidates  secure  an 
equal  number  of  votes,  rival  marksmen 
score  a  like  number  of  points,  two  or  more 
racers  reach  the  winning-post  at  the  same 
time,  or  the  like,  so  that  neither  party  can 
be  declared  victorious ;  a  contest  in  which 
two  or  more  competitors  are  equally  suc- 
cessful. 

The  government  count  on  the  seat,  though  with 
the  new  registration  'tis  nearly  a  tie.  If  we  had  a 
good  candidate  we  could  win.  Disraeli. 

—To  play  or  thoot  of  a  tie,  to  go  through  a 
second  contest,  match,  or  the  uke  (the  first 
being  indecisive),  in  order  to  decide  who  is 
to  be  the  winner. 

The  ties,  as  you  call  them,  were  sMet  aJTheforc  two 
o'clock.  trkite  UetvilU. 

Tie-beam  (ti'bdmX  ri.  In  buHding,  the  beam 
which  connects  the  bottom  of  a  pair  of  prin- 
cipal rafters,  and  prevents  them  from  thrust- 
ing out  the  wall.    See  Roof. 

Tle-dOff  t  (ti'dog).  n.  A  fierce  dog  which  It 
is  necessary  to  tie  up;  a  bandog. 

I  know  the  vilUin  is  both  rough  and  grim : 
But  as  a  tie-deg  I  will  muczle  nim.       Old  poem. 

Tlends  (t^ndz),  n.  pi.    Tithes.    See  Teinds. 

Tier  (tSr),  n.  [A.  Sax.  tier,  a  tier,  rank,  series; 
perhaps  connected  with  tie.\  1.  A  row;  a 
rank;  particularly  when  two  or  more  rows 
are  placed  one  above  another;  as,  a  tier 
of  seats  in  a  theatre;  the  old  three-decked 
warships  had  Uiree  tiert  of  gtms  on  each 
side,  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  titn.— 
2.  In  mtme.  a  rank  or  range  of  pipes  in  the 
front  of  an  organ,  or  in  the  interior,  when 
the  compound  stops  have  several  ranlcs  of 
pipes.— Tiers  <i^  a  tabie,  the  ranges  of  fakes 
or  windings  of  a  cable  laid  one  within  an- 
other when  coiled. 

Tier  ( ti'6r),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
ties. —2.  A  pinafore  or  tidy.    [Local] 


Tleroe  (t6rs),  n.  [Fr.,  a  third,  a  third  part, 
also  Iters,  a  third,  from  L.  fsrCiiw,  third, 
from  tree,  three.]  1.  Formerly  a  liquid  mea- 
sure equal  to  one-Uiird  of  a  pipe,  or  42  gal- 
lons, equal  to  35  imperial  gallons.  The  same 
name  was  given  to  the  cask  containing  42 
gallons.  Spelled  also  Teres.— 2.  A  caak  of 
two  different  sizes  for  salt  provisions, 
fta;  the  one  made  to  contain  about  804 
lbs.,  and  the  other  about  886  lbs.— 8.  In 
tnime,  a  major  or  minor  third.  —  4.  In 
eard-playing,  a  sequence  of  three  cards  of 
the  same  colour.— 6.  In  fencing,  a  positton 
in  which  the  wrist  and  nails  are  turned 
downwards,  the  weapon  of  the  opponent 
being  on  the  right  of  we  fencer.  Trom  this 
position  a  euard,  parry,  and  thrust  can  be 
made,  the  thrust  attacking  the  upper  pari 
of  the  adversary's  body.— 6.  In  her.  a  torn 
for  the  field  when  divided  into  three  eqnal 
parts  of  different  tinctures.— 7.  Same  aa 
Teree,  8.  —Tier^  po^nt.  the  vertex  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle.  Owilt  —Arch  qf  the  tierce 
or  third  point,  an  arch  conaisting  of  two 
arcs  of  a  circle  intersecting  at  the  top;  a 
Dointed  arch. 

neroel,Tleroelet(t«rs'el.  tdrsletXA.  [Fr. 
tiercelet,  from  L.  L.  tertiolue,  tiercelet  a  <Um. 
from  L.  tertiui,  third.]  A  male  hawk  or 
falcon:  so  called,  according  to  some,  because 
every  Uiird  bird  in  the  nest  is  said  to  be  a 
male;  according  to  others,  because  the  male 
is  a  third  part  less  than  the  female.  SpeUed 
also  Teroel. 

Tleroe-major  (tirs'mi-Jor),  n.  In  oard- 
playing,  same  as  Tieree. 

Tleroet  (tdr'setX  n.  [Vrom  tierce.]  In  poetry, 
a  triplet;  three  lines,  or  three  lines  rhyming. 

Tie-rod  (tl'rodX  n.  A  wrought-iron  bsr  or 
rod  for  bracing  together  the  framesof  steam- 
engines,  roofs,  dec. 

TleriEtat(t6r.si-tt'Xn.  [Fr]  In  French 
hist,  the  third  estate,  that  is,  the  people  ex- 
clusive of  the  nobility  and  clergy;  the  com- 
monalty; the  commons.  The  nobles  and 
clergy  constituted  the  first  and  second  ea- 
tatci,  previous  to  the  Revolution  of  ITSOi 

As  the  policy  of  Richetteu  deprcsMd  the  nobles^ 
so  it  tended  to  enrich  and  elevate  the  tiers  Amt,  or 
commons.  .  .  .  The  doubling  of  the  tiers  Amt  (that 
Li.  representing  them  by  deputies  equal  in  number  to 
both  the  other  orders  combined)  was  one  of  the  aoM 
important  immediate  causes  of  the  Revolution. 

T.  H.  Dyer. 

Tle-Wlg(tl'wigVn.  L  A  wig  having  iU  curls 
or  tail  tied  with  a  ribbon.— 2.  A  wig  tied 
to  the  head. 

Tlir(tif),  n.  ['Used  In  several  senses,  all  ul- 
timately reducible  to  that  of  a  whiff  or 
draught  of  breath.  Tig,  a  sup  or  draught 
of  drink.  .  .  .  Tift,  a  smsJl  draught  of 
liquor  or  short  fit  of  doing  anything.  .  .  . 
A  ^  or  fit  of  ill-humour  roust  be  explained 
from  snuffing  or  snifling  the  air.'  Wedgyocod.\ 

1.  Liquor;  or  rather  a  small  draught  ofliqnor. 
'Sipping  his  t^  of  brandy  punch.'  Sir  W. 
Scott.-\  A  pet  or  fit  of  peevishness;  a  aUghi 
altercation  or  quarrel 

My  lord  and  I  have  had  another  Uttle^-Zi^  shall  I 
call  it?  it  came  not  up  to  a  quarrel      Riekmrdsmt. 

There  had  been  numerous  /i/l  and  ouarrels  be^' 
tween  mother  and  daughter.  TkeuMerny. 

Tlff(tiO.  «■«'■    1.  To  be  hi  a  pet 
She  /^^  at  Tim,  she  ran  from  Ralph. 

2.  To  sip;  to  drink. 
He /(^^hb  punch  and  went  to  rest     W^m. 

Tim(tif),e.e.  [O.Fr.  t(fer.atltf«r,todxe«. 
to  bedizen.]    To  dress;  to  deck. 

TUniny  (tiff a-niX  n.  [O.  £.  tigenay,  probably 
from  X}.Tt.  tiger,  to  adorn. )  A  species  oif 
gauxe  or  very  thin  silk. 

Tiffin  (tifin).  n.  [Tdln,  now  naturalised 
among  Anglo-Indians  ...  is  the  North- 
country  ti^ng  Q>roperly  sipping),  eating  or 
drinking  out  of  due  season.*  Wedgw>od.\ 
A  word  applied  in  India  to  a  lunch  or  slight 
repast  between  breakfast  and  dinner. 

Let's  have  it  for  tiffin  ;  very  cool  and  nice  this  hot 
weather.  Thacktrty 

TlffiBb  (tifish),  a.    Inclined  to  peeviahnesa; 

petulant.    [(^Uoq. ) 
mt  (Uf tX  n.    A  fit  of  peevishness ;  a  sU^ 

quarrel  or  dispute;  a  tiff. 

After  all  your  fatigue  you  seem  as  ready  for  a  t(^ 
with  me  as  if  you  hao  newly  coiae  tnmk  church. 

filiKiwevds  itetg. 

Tig  (tJgX  e.t.  [A  fArm  of  fieir  or  tag\To 
twitch;  to  give  a  slight  stroke  to.    (Scotch.] 

Tig  (tigX  n.  [Scotch.]  1.  A  twitch ;  a  tap ; 
a  slight  stroke. 

Andrew  was  compelled  tn  submit,  only  luTHiiwg 
between  his  teeth,  'Ower  niony  matster*  owrt  mnay 
maister^,  as  the  paddock  taid  to  the  harrow,  «Hc« 
every  tooth  gae  her  a  ttg'  Str  /**  Xc^mt 


Fite,  fkr,  fat,  fftll;       md,  met.  h«r:       pTne,  phi;     ndte,  not,  mOve;     tfibe,  tub,  b^ll;     oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc  abuse;      y,  8c.  tey 
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TIGRISH 


1  A  gAme  among  children  in  which  one 
punuet  and  touches  another  and  runt  off. 
The  one  that  it  toached  becomes  pursuer 
tn  hit  turn,  till  he  can  tig  or  touch  another, 
on  whom  his  ofBce  devolret.— 8.  A  flat-bot- 
tomed drinking-cup,  of  capacious  size,  and 
cenerally  with  four  handles,  formerly  used 
for  patting  round  the  table  at  convirial  en- 
tertainmentt. 

TIM  iU]\  n.  [Pr.,  a  ttalk.]  In  arch,  the 
thaf t  of  a  column  ttom  the  attragal  to  the 
capital. 

TgtUti  ( U-JelOa ).  n.  [A  Utlnized  form  of 
fr.  tigtiU,  a  UtUe  ttem.1  A  tigeUe.  Writ- 
tan  auo  TigtUua. 

TlgeUate  (ti-iel'Ut).  a.  In  5oe.  haring  a 
tfiort  ttalk.  at  the  plumule  of  a  bean. 

TIgellA  (ti-ielO.  n.  [Pr. .  dim.  of  tige,  a  stem. 
from  L.  noia,  a  pipe.]  In  hot  the  young 
embryonic  axts,  which  repretentt  the  primf 
tiTe  stem  and  bean  the  cotyledont;  ti^e 
eaullcle;  the  radicle. 

TMUlM  (tijellut).  n.  In 6oe.  a  tigella or 
Ugelle.    See  TlOBLLB. 

Tli«  (trg*rX  n.  [L.,  from  Or.  C^grri*.  a  tiger, 
suppoeed  to  be  from  O.  Per.  tigrH,  an  arrow, 
on  account  of  the  Telocity  with  which  the 
animal  thoott  itself,  at  it  were,  on  itt  prey. 
The  name  TigrU  is  supposed  to  be  from  the 
word.]    1.  A  carnivorous  animal  of 


--,<.>rt. 
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Btngai  Ti^er  {Felis  tigrU\ 

the  genot  Pelit,  F.  tigris  (tometimet  clatei- 
Had  at  Tiorii  reaalu),  familv  Pelidn.    The 
tiger  it  about  the  height  of  the  lion,  but 
the  body  it  longer,  and  the  head  rounder. 
It  It  of  a  lively  fawn  colour  above,   a 
psrt  white  below,  irregularly  crotsed  with 
black  stripes.  It  is  clothed  with  short  hairs, 
and  liat  no  mane.  White  or  albino  varietiet 
have  been  occasionally  met  with,  a  tpedmen 
having  been  thown  in  this  country  in  1820. 
The  tiger  attains  his  full  development  in 
India,  the  name  of  Bengal  tiger  being  used 
at  tynonymoot  with  those  specimens  which 
appear  aa  the  most  typical  and  most  power- 
ful nepreaentatives  of  the  species.  The  ani- 
mal is  also  found  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  and 
DO  tracea  of  it  are  found  bevond  Southern 
Asia.    In  habitt  the  tiger  is  far  more  active 
and  agUa  than  the  lion,  and  exhibitt  a  large 
amount  of  fierce  cunning.    He  generally 
pitchea  upon  a  concealed  spot  near  a  water 
conne  at  a  habitat,  and  tpringt  upon  the 
animals  that  approach  to  drink,  tlinking 
back  to  hit  lair  as  if  discomfited  and  ashamed 
should  his  first  bound  be  unsuccessful.  His 
trtad  through  the  thick  jungle  is  noiseless 
and  stealthy,  and  he  appears  to  avoid  rather 
than  court  danger,  unless  when  brought  to 
bay.  when  he  turns  an  appalling  fierce  front 
Co  the  foe.    These  animals  do  not  genendly 
raaiUlj  attacic  man  himself,  but  in  some 
caaea  they  teem  to  acouire  a  special  liking 
for  human  prey,  and  boldly  approach  vil- 
iMea  for  the  purpote  of  tecuring  it;  tuch 
bdng  known  as  'man-eatert.'    The  nativet 
dcttroy  them  by  traps,  pits,  poisoned  arrows, 
and  other  meant.    Tiger  hunting  is  a  fa- 
vourite Indian  sport.    It  is  pursued  gener- 
ally by  Europeans,  the  Uger  being  thot  from 
the  back  of  an  elephant  when  taken  young 
the  tiger  can  be  tamed,  and  tigert  thut  do- 
nctticated  are  not  rarely  to  be  teen  in  India. 
Tlw  name  American  tiger  it  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  Jaguar  (Feii«  onea).  (See  Jaguar.  ) 
tEence— 2.  A  person  of  a  fierce,  blof^dthirsty 
dteprtdtion.  —  3    A   dissolute   swaggering 
daody;  a  ruffling  I»lade;  a  swaggerer;  a  hec- 
a  bully;  a  mohawk. 

A  nwn  Bay  Imvc  a  verv  good  coat  of  amis,  and  be 
i^grr:  .  .  .  that  aian  £b  a  figtr,  iiiark_niy  word— a 


Id«  njui. 


Thackeray. 


4.  A  boy  In  Uvery  whose  tpecial  duty  it  is 
lo  attend  hit  matter  while  driving  out ;  a 
jroonc  groom  attending  on  a  matter,  at  dit- 
tingnttEed  from  the  j^cugt  of  a  lady. 

Hb  t'gtr,  Tim.  was  clean  of  ttmb, 

Hift  Uwte  were  poHthed.  hi*  jacket  was  trim. 


With  a  smart  little  tie  in  his  smart  cravat. 
And  a  little  cockade  on  the  top  of  his  hat. 
Tallest  of  boys  or  shortest  of  men. 
He  stood  in  his  stockings  just  four  feet  ten. 

Barkanu 

Tiger-beetle  (ti'g6r-b6-tl),  n.  A  name  given 
to  coleopterous  insects  belonging  to  the 
family  CfdndelidD.  and  containing  the  gen- 
era Cicindela,  MegacephaU,  &c  They  are 
so  named  from  weir  ferocity.  They  are 
armed  with  long  sharp  mandibles,  are  swift 
and  active  in  their  movements,  and  feed 
upon  other  intecta 

nger-UUem  (U'g6r-bit-t«mX  n.  A  name 
common  to  the  tpeciet  of  the  tub-genut  of 
birds  Tigrisoma,  family  Ardeidse,  natives  of 
South  America.  They  receive  the  name 
from  the  maridngs  on  the  body,  somewhat 
retembllng  those  of  a  tiger. 

Tiger-eat  (tl'g^r-kat),  n.  A  name  of  not 
rery  definite  tlgniflcaUon  sometimes  given 
to  some  of  Uiote  animals  of  the  famUy 
Pelidn  which  are  of  middling  size,  and  re- 
temble  the  tiger  in  their  form  or  maricings, 
such  as  the  chati,  the  margay,  the  ocelot, 
the  serval,  Ac.    See  the  various  headings. 

Tlser-oowry  (ti'g^r-kou-riX  n.  Same  at 
Tlgvf-thtVL. 

Tiger-flower  (tI'g6r-flou-4rX  n.  A  bulbous 
plant  of  the  genus  Tigridia  (r.  Pavonui\  nat. 
order  Iridace».  They  are  natives  of  Mexico, 
and  bear  remarkably  curious,  though  fugi- 
tive flowers.  T.  Pawnia,  is  frequently  cul- 
tivated in  gardens  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  its  flowers. 

Tiger-footed  ( ti'g«r-fut-ed  X  a.  Swift  at  a 
tiger;  battening  to  devour. 

This  tigtr-foated  raipe.  when  it  shall  find 

The  hum  of  unscann'd  swiftness.  wiU,  too  late. 

Tie  leaden  pounds  to  his  heels.  SkaM. 

Tlgerlne  (tl'g6r-ln),  a.    Tigrish;  tigrine. 
[Rare.] 
TlgerlBh  (trg6r-ish),  a.    Like  a  tiger.  Same 

Tlgensm  (tl'g^r-izmX  n.  The  qualities  or 
character  of  a  tiger.  (In  the  extract  used 
in  the  sense  of  Tiokr,  S.)    [Rare.] 

His  lordship  now  placed  his  hat  on  his  head. 

K slightly  on  one  side.    It  was  the  tigerism  tA  a  past 
riod.  and  which  he  could  no  more  abandon  tnan 
could  give  up  the  jaunty  swagger  of  his  walk. 

Lev*r. 

TH^Un  ( ti'g^r-kin  X  n.  {Tiger,  and  dhn. 
•Jnn.]  Lit  a  little  tiger;  hence,  humorously, 
a  cat  'Our  domesticated  tigerkin.*  Ld. 
Lytton. 

Tl^-lUy  (ti'g«r.Ul-iX  n.  A  plant,  lAlium 
t%grinwm,  a  native  of  China,  common  in 
English  gardent, 
having  tcarlet 
flowert  turned 
downward,the  per- 
ianth being  re- 
flexed.  It  it  re- 
markable for  hav- 
ing axillary  budt 
on  the  ttenL  The 
bulbt  are  eaten  in 
China  and  Japan. 

Tiger-moth  (U'g^r- 

moUiX  n.  A  name 
given  to  the  indivi- 
dualt  of  various 
species  of  moths  of 
the  genera  Arctia, 
Hypercampa,    and 

Nemeophifa.  Thev  are  generally  large,  with 
hairy  wings,  richly  streaked,  so  as  some- 
what to  resemble  the  skin  of  a  tiger.  The 
common  tiger-moth  is  the  Arctia  eaja,  a 
remarkably  beautiful  intect.  from  2|  to  8 
inchet  in  expanse  of  the  fore-wings. 

Tlger'8-fooi  (tl'g^rzfutX  n.  An  East 
Indian  plsnt  of  the  genus  Ipomoea,  the  /. 
pe»-tigridig. 

Tiger-Shell  (tl'g^rthelX  n.  A  name  given 
to  a  red  gasteropoduus  shell  with  large  white 
spots.  It  is  a  species  of  Cypnea,  the  C. 
ttgriM.    Also  called  Tiger-cowry. 

Ilger-wolf  (tl'g«r-wnlf).  n.  Same  as 
Thylaeine  or  Taemanian  Wo{f. 

Tiger -wood  (tI'g«r-w^dX  n.  A  valuable 
wood  for  cabinet-makers,  imported  from 
British  Guiana.  It  Is  the  heart-wood  of 
MiuJuBTium  SehomlmrgkiL 

Tlch  (tl).  n.  A  dote  or  incloture.  [Provin- 
cial Englith.] 

Tlj^t  (Ut),  a.  [Prom  the  old  formt  thite, 
thiht^  thyht,  tieht,  clote,  compact,  it  would 
teem  that  the  initial  sound  of  this  word  has 
been  changed  from  <A,  perhaps  through  the 
influence  of  tie.  Tight  would  therefore  cor- 
respond to  IceL  thittr,  tight  (as  in  water- 
tight),  close,  heavy,  Dan.  tott,  tight,  close, 
compact.  D.  digt,  O.  dicht,  thick,  solid. 


Tiger-lily  {Lilium 
tigrinnm). 


dense.]  1.  Having  the  parts  or  Joints  so 
close  as  to  prevent  the  postage  of  fluidt; 
imperviout  or  impermeable  to  air,  gat, 
water,  or  the  like;  not  open,  chinky,  or 
leaky;  at,  air-t^At;  water-eu^Af.— 2.  Having 
the  parte  flrmly  held  together  to  as  not  to 
be  easily  or  readily  moved ;  compactly  or 
firmlv  built  or  made;  in  a  sound  and  strong 
condition ;  as,  the  house  is  tight  and  weU 
built  'Twelve  (H^At galleys. '  §AaA-.  'Some 
tight  vessel  that  holds  out  against  wind  and 
water.'    Bp.  Hall. 

O,  'tis  a  snug  little  island  i 

A  right  little,  tight  little  island  1  Dibdin. 

Hence,  as  applied  to  persont,  well-knit; 
sinewy;  strong. 

Tight  little  men.  but  with  more  pith 

Than  many  who  are  bigger.  Pr^,  BUukie. 

8.  Plrmly  packed  or  inserted;  not  loose;  as. 
the  screw  or  stopper  is  to  tiahi  that  it  can't 
be  withdrawn.— 4.  Pitting  close  to  the  body; 
as.  a  tiaht  coat.  —  6.  Tentely  ttretched  or 
ttrainea ;  taut ;  not  tlack;  as,  a  tighi  roiM. 
line,  or  cord.— 6.  Neat;  tidy. 

ru  spin  and  card,  and  keep  our  children  tight.  Gmy. 

7.t  Capable;  fit;  handy;  adroit;  brisk. 

My  queen's  a  squire 
More  tight  at  this  than  thou.  Shak. 

8.  Parsimonious;  niggardlv;  close-fisted; 
as,  a  man  tight  in  his  dealings.  [CoUoq. 
United  States.]— 0.  Produced  by  or  requir- 
ing great  straining  or  exertion ;  severe ;  as, 
I  got  through  only  by  a  tight  pull.  [Colloq.] 

10.  Not  easy  to  be  obtained ;  not  to  be  had 
on  ordinary  terms:  said  of  money  when  cap- 
italists are  disinclined  to  speculate ;  hence, 
straitened  for  want  of  money ;  not  easy ; 
pressing;  as,  the  money  market  is  tight, 
[Commercial  slang.] 

A  few  curt  sentences  .  .  .  told  how  matters  stood 
in  the  city— money  wa»  tight;  but  of  the  financial 
sensitiveness  that  shrinks  timidly  from  all  enterpriM 
after  a  period  of  crash  and  bankruptcy  CulduiT  coyld 
make  nothing.  Lntr, 

11.  Slightly  intoxicated;  somewhat  under  the 
infiuenoeof  strong  drink;  tipsy.    [Slang.] 

No.  sir.  not  a  bit  tipsy;  not  even  what  Mr.  Cutbill 
calls  tight.  Lntr. 

Tight  (Ut),  old  pret.  of  (ie. 

And  thereunto  a  great  long  chaine  he  tight , 
With  which  he  drew  him  forth,  even  in  his  own 
despight.  Spenser. 

Tight  t  (tItX  V.  t.   To  make  tight;  to  tighten. 

Tighten  (tit'nX  v.t.  {Tight,  and  verb-form- 
ing suffix  -etk.  ]  To  miuce  tight;  to  draw 
tighter;  to  straiten;  to  make  more  close  In 
any  manner. 

The  bowstring  encircled  my  neck.  All  was  ready ; 
they  waited  the  last  signal  to  tighten  the  faul  cord. 

Marryat. 

Tightener,  Tlghtner  (t!t'n-6rX  n.  i.  A 
ribbon  or  string  for  tightening  a  woman's 
dress.— 2.  A  slang  name  for  a  hearty  meal. 
Mayhew. 

Tighter  t  (tlt'^),  n.  A  ribbon  or  string  used 
to  draw  clothet  cloter. 

TUrhtly  (tit'li),  adv.  l.  In  a  tight  manner; 
closely;  compactly.— 2. t  Neatly;  adroitly; 
briskly;  cleverly. 

Hold,  sirrah,  bear  you  these  letters  tightly  i 

Sail,  like  my  pinnace,  to  these  golden  shores.  Shak. 

Tightness  (tif  nes).  n.  L  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  tight;  as.  (a)  closeness;  im- 
perviousness;  compactness;  tautness;  firm- 
ness; strength;  as.  the  tightneu  of  a  vessel, 
of  a  stopper,  of  a  rope,  ^.  (6)  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  straitened  or  stringent; 
parsimoniousness ;  stringency  ;  difllcultv  ; 
severity;  as.  txghtn^  in  dealing ;  the  tight' 
ne9s  of  money  or  of  the  money  market 
(e)  The  state  of  being  more  or  less  intoxi- 
cated. [Slang.  1—2.  t  Capability ;  dexterity ; 
adroitness;  neatness. 

nght-rope  (tit'rOpX  n.  A  tensely  stretched 
rope  on  which  an  acrobat  performs  ticklish 
feats  at  a  greater  or  less  height  from  the 
ground. 

An  uneven  floor.  .  .  .  where  a  gentleman  may 
break  his  neck  if  he  does  not  walk  as  upright  as  a 
posture-master  on  the  tightrope.        Sir  iv.  Scott. 

Tights  (titsX  n.  p2.  A  tight-fitting  under- 
covering  worn  on  the  legs  by  acrobats,  actors, 
dancers,  and  the  like. 

His  elevated  position  revealed  those  tights  and 
gaiters,  which,  had  they  clothe^l  an  ordinary  man. 
might  have  passed  without  observation.    Dickens. 

Tigress  (trgresY  n.   The  female  of  the  tiger. 

Tlgrlne  (tf'grin),  a.    Like  a  tiger. 

Tigrish  (tl'grish).  a.  Resembling,  pertaining 
to,  or  characteristic  of  a  tiger;  as,  (a)  fierce, 
bloodthirsty,  or  cruel.    *Tigriih  courage.' 


ch.  dUin;     6h,  8c  locA;     g,  yo;     i,iob;     h,  Pr.  ton;     ng,  tini^;     TB,  tften;  th,  t/Un;     w,  wig;    wh,  loAig;    zh,  arure.— See  Kit. 
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Sir  P.  Sidnsy.    (b)  Swaggering:  bullying: 
with  reference  to  definition  8  of  Tiobk. 

Nothing  could  b«  more  vai^ant.  deril-meKarish, 
aad.  to  use  a  sUng  word,  tigruh,  than  hb  whole  air. 

Lord  LyttoH. 

TUrlBOma  (tl-gri-85'ma).  n.    [L  tigri$, 
tiger,  and  Or.  tdma,  body.  ]    A  tub -genus 
of  bitterns  found  in  South  America;  the 
tiger-bitterns.    See  Tiger-bittbrm. 
me(tIkXn.    AUck.    See  Tick. 
T13C0  (tik),  n.    (Perhaps  the  same  as  Uague; 
comp.  Armor.  Heo^  a  housekeeper,  a  fanner.] 
A  countryman  or  clown;  a  boor;  a  churL 
Tike  (tflc),  n.    [IceL  fOr.  8w.  tik,  a  bitch,  a 
cur.]    A  dog;  a  cur. 

Avaunt.  joa  cursl^ 
Hound  or  spaniel,  brache  or  Irn. 
Or  bobtail  /Or,  or  tnandle-taiL  Skak, 

TUMI, t  a.  [See  TlCKUt.]  Ticklish;  uncer- 
tain.   Chaueer. 

Tikoor,  TUnU  (tikOr'.  tik'«l).  n.  The 
Indian  names  for  the  Oareinia  pedtmeu- 
lata,  a  lofty  tree,  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  and 
arillus  of  which  is  used  in  curries  and  for 
acidulating  water.  Being  sharp  and  acid,  it 
is  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  limes 
and  lemons  on  voyages. 

Tlkor  (tik'or),  n.  The  native  name  in  India 
for  the  tubers  of  Cureuma  Uucorrhiza, 
which  yield  an  abundance  of  fine  nutritious 
fecula. 

TlkOB  (tllnisX  ^  An  animal  of  the  mole 
family  (TalpidM)  and  genus  Oymnura  ((?. 
ito  JlMttXbearing  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  opossum.  The  muzzle  is  much  pro- 
longed, the  fur  pierced  by  a  number  of  long 
hairs  or  bristles,  the  tail  naked  (whence  its 
generic  nameX  and  it  is  possessed  of  glands, 
which  secrete  a  kind  of  musk.  It  is  a  native 
of  Molucca  and  Sumatra.  CalledalsOiB^u. 

Til(tU).  a    A  plant.    See  Till. 

TUt(til),jpr«».    To;  till    Chaueer. 

Tiltniry  (til'be-riX  n.  [Prom  the  name  of 
the  inventor,  a  London  coach-builder  in 
the  b^^ning  of  Uie  present  century.]  A 
gig  or  two-wheeled  carriage  without  a  top 
or  cover. 

Tilde  (tird&X  n.  The  diacritic  mark  placed 
over  the  letter  n  (sometimes  over  I)  in 
Spanish  to  indicate  that  in  pronunciation 
the  following  vowel  is  to  be  sounded  as  if  a 
y  had  been  affixed  to  it ;  thus,  tenor,  pro- 
nounced idn'yor. 

Tile  (tf  1),  n.  [A.  Sax.  tigel,  a  word  borrowed 
by  the  Teutonic  tongues  from  L  tegiUa,  a 
tUe.  from  tego,  to  cover,  from  same  root  as  K 
thateh,  deck.]  1.  A  kind  of  thin  slab  or  plate 
of  baked  clay,  used  for  covering  the  roofs  of 
buildings,  paving  floors,  linins  furnaces  and 
ovens,  constructing  drains,  £c  The  1>e8t 
qualities  of  brick-earth  are  used  for  malUug 
tiles,  and   the 

f»rocess  is  simi- 
ar  to  that  of 
brick  •  maldng. 
Roofing  tiles 
are  chiefly  of 
two  sorts, 
plain  tiU$  and 
pan  tiUs,  the 
former  being 
flat,  the  latter 
lurved.  both 
l»eing  laid  so 
iis  to  overlap 
each  other  and 
i  arrv  off  any  rain  they  receive.  Ridge  tUee 
and  hip  tiU$  are  semicylindrica],and  adapted 
to  cover  the  parts  of  the  roof  indicated  by 
their  names.  —Pavina  idee  are  usually  of  a 
ytquare  form,  and  thicker  than  those  used  for 
rooflug.  A  flne,  highly-glazed  kind,  called 
eneatutic  tiU»,  decorated  with  rich  designs 
in  various  bumt-in  colours,  have  long  been 
used  for  the  floors  of  churches,  halls,  and 
other  important  buildings.  See  under  £n- 
OAUsno.  —  Drain  tiUt  are  usually  made  in 
the  form  of  an  arch,  and  laid  upon  flat  tiles, 
called  eolee.  —Duteh  tilee,  for  chimneys,  are 
made  of  a  whitish  earth,  glazed  and  painted 
with  various  flgures.— 2.  In  mettU.  a  small 
flat  piece  of  dried  earth  or  earthen  ware.used 
to  cover  vessels  in  which  metals  are  fused. 
S.  A  tall  stiff  hat;  a  sUk  hat  or  one  of  that 
shape.    [Slang.] 

His  Majesty    .    .    . 
Allowed  him  thenceforth  to  stand  with  his  ti/e  on. 

X.  H.  Barfutm. 

Tile  (tnx  vt  pret  &  pp.  tiUd;  ppr.  tiling. 
I.  To  oover  with  tiles;  as,  to  (»<•  a  house.— 
8.  To  cover  as  with  tiles. 

The  muscle,  sinew,  and  vein. 

Which  tiU  this  house,  will  come  again.      Dcnn*. 

Tile  (til).  v.L  1.  In  freenuuonry,  to  guard 
against  the  entrance  of  the  uninitiated  by 


«,  Ridge  tile.    ^.  Pan  tOe. 
t.  Cutter  tile. 


placing  the  tiler  at  the  closed  door;  as,  to 
tUe  a  lodge;  to  file  a  meeting.  Hence— 
2.  To  bind  to  keep  what  is  said  or  done  In 
strict  secrecy. 

*  Upon  my  word.  Madam,'  I  had  begun,  and  was 
going  to  say  tlut  I  didn't  know  one  word  about  all 
these  matters  which  seemed  so  to  interest  Mrs. 
Major  Ponto.  when  the  M^jor,  giving  me  a  tread 
or  stamp  with  his  large  foot  under  mt  table,  said. 
'  Come,  come.  Snob,  my  boy,  we  are  all  HUd,  you 
know.'  TfuuMtn^jt. 

Tile-Oreasillg  (tillcres-inffX  n.  in  arch,  two 
rows  of  plain  tiles  placed  horizontally  under 
the  copmg  of  a  wall,  and  projecting  about 
1^  inch  over  each  side  to  throw  off  the  rain- 
water. 

TUe-drain  (til'dr&nX  n.  in  agri.  a  drain 
constructed  with  tiles. 

Tile -earth  (tU'drth),  n.  A  strong  clayey 
earth;  stiff,  stubborn  land.    [Provincial.] 

Tlle-fleld  (tU'fdldX  n.  Ground  on  which 
tiles  are  made;  as.  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries  is  tlius  named  from  standing  on 
what  was  once  a  tUe-AeUL 

TUe-kiln  (tillcilX  n.   A  kiln  for  baking  tiles. 

Tile-ore  (tU'drX  n.  A  subsi>ecies  of  octa- 
hedral red  copper  ore. 

Tile-pin  (til'pln).  n.  A  pin.  usually  of  hard 
wooo,  passinig  through  a  hole  in  a  tile  into 
the  lath.  Ac.,  to  secure  it  to  the  roof. 

Tiler  (Ur^rX  n.  A  man  whose  occupation  is 
to  cover  buildings  with  tiles. 

TUer  (tn'«rX  n.  [Ft.  tailleur,  a  cutter  or 
hewer.  ]  In  /reemawnry,  the  doorkeeper 
of  a  lodge.    Commonly  written  Tyler. 

Tilery  (tn'6r.iX  n.    A  tile-work. 

Tile-stone  (tll'stfinX  n.  l.  Any  laminated 
sandstone  fit  for  rooflng;  a  flagstone.  The 
term  is  more  speciflciuly  applied  to  the 
reddish,  thin -bedded,  slightly  micaceous 
flags  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Devonian  and 
forming  the  transition  between  it  and  the 
Silurian.— 2.  A  Ule. 

TUe-tea  (tn'tdX  n.  A  kind  of  inferior  tea 
prepared  by  stewing  refuse  leaves  with  milk, 
butter,  salt,  and  herbs,  and  solidifying  the 
mixture  by  pressing  it  into  moulds.  It  is 
sold  at  Kiacnta  to  the  Armenians  for  distri- 
bution through  Western  Siberia  and  the  Cau- 
casus. It  is  an  article  of  food  rather  than  a 
beverage. 

Tile-work  (tlVw^rkX  n.  A  place  where  tiles 
are  made;  a  tilei^. 

TUfate-beds  (til' gilt- l>edzX  n.  pL  [Prom 
Tugate  Forest  in  Sussex,  where  the  beds 
occur.]  In  gtol.  the  name  given  by  Man- 
tell  to  a  portion  of  the  great  series  of  strata 
in  the  Weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex  inter- 
posed bet^reen  the  greensands  and  the 
Portland  oolite. 

TUia  (tiOi-aX  n.  [L ,  the  linden  or  lime-tree.  ] 
A  genus  of  trees,  nat  order  Tiliaceas,  the 
species  of  which,  in  this  country,  are  Imown 
by  the  name  of   lime-trees.     See  LiMB, 

TILIACEJL 

Tiliacea  (U.U-rs6-§X  n^  P<-  [SeeTiLiA.]  A 
iiiit  order  of  polypetalous  dicotyledonous 
plants,  consisting  chiefly  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  simple,  toothed,  alternate  leaves,  fur- 
nished with  stipules.  The  flowers  are  axil- 
lary, and  usually  white  or  pink;  they  have 
a  valvate  calyx,  indeflnite  hypogjmous  sta- 
mens, and  a  free  many-celled  ovary.  It  is 
nearly  allied  to  Sterculiaceie  and  Malvaceie. 
The  species  are  generally  diffused  through- 
out the  tropical  and  temperate  parts  of  the 
globe.  They  have  all  a  mucilaginous  whole- 
some Juice,  and  are  remarkable  for  the 
toughness  of  the  fibres  of  their  inner  bark, 
which  are  used  for  various  economical  pur- 
poses under  the  name  of  bast  Among  the 
most  important  genera  are  Tilia.  Corcborus. 
Lvkea.  and  Qrewia. 

Tiling  (til'ingX  n.  1.  The  operation  of  cover- 
ing a  roof  with  tiles.  — 2.  Tiles  on  a  roof; 
tiles  in  general. 

They  went  upon  the  house-top.  and  let  him  down 
through  the  tiling  with  hu  couch,  into  the  midst, 
before  Jesus.  Luke  »,  13. 

Till  (tilX  n.    Same  aa  Teel 

TUl  (tilX  ^'  [Formerly  n  drawer  in  general; 
comp.  D.  tHUn,  0  I'Yis.  tUla,  to  lift,  to  raise; 
lifting  may  have  originally  been  a  feature 
of  it )  A  money  box  in  a  ^op,  warehouse, 
&c. ;  a  cash-drawer,  as  in  a  shop-counter  or 
the  like,  where  the  daily  drawings  are  kept. 
Sometimes  formerly  called  TiUer. 

They  break  up  counters,  doors,  and  tills.    Swi/t. 

He  had  contrived  to  break  his  own  bank  and  plun- 
der his  own  tut.  Ld.  Lytton. 

Till  (tux  ^  A  kind  of  clayev  earth;  coarse 
obdurate  land;  specifically,  in  oeoL  a  name 
in  Scotland  for  the  unstratined  boulder- 
days,  and  now  extended  by  geologists  to 


any  unstratifled  alluvial  formation  of  con- 
siderable tliickness. 

Till  (tilX  pr^i'.  [A  Scandinavian  preposition, 
commonly  used  in  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England  wliere  to  would  be  used  in  Eng- 
lish; as.  gang  tiJH  him.  speak  tm  him :  Icel 
and  Dan.  tH,  Sw.  t%XL  *  Both  forms  to  and 
iiU  are  we  believe  identical,  the  latter  beinff 
a  compound  particle,  H-l,  although  the  on- 
gin  of  the  I  has  not  as  yet  been  made  out 
The  uncompounded  particle  ti-  is  not  en- 
tirely unknown  in  the  Scandinavian.'  Vig- 
ftitaon.  ]  1.  To  the  time  of;  until;  as.  I  did  not 
see  the  man  tiU  the  last  time  he  came ;  I 
waited  for  him  tUl  four  o'clock;  I  will  wait 
tiU  next  week.— TiM  nowt  to  the  present 
time;  aa,  I  never  heard  of  the  fact  tUlnout.  — 
Till  then,  to  that  time;  aa.  I  never  heard  of 
the  fact  till  thsn.—2.  Used  before  verbs  and 
sentences  in  a  like  sense,  denoting  to  the 
time  specified  in  the  sentence  or  clause  fol- 
lowing; as,  I  will  wait  till  you  arrive. 
He  said  to  them.  Occupy  tiU  I  come.    Luke  xis.  13. 

Certain  of  the  Tews  .  .  .  bound  themselves  under 
a  curse,  sajring  tiuit  they  would  neither  eat  nor  drink 
M^  they  had  idlled  Paul  Acts  xkiii  la. 

Meditate  so  long  tiU  you  make  some  act  of  prayer 
to  God.  y<fr.  Taytmr. 

[This  use  may  be  enlained  by  supplying 
the  time  when  or  the  like.}— 8.  To;  unto;  as 
far  as;  up  to.    [BAre.] 

Similar  sentiments  will  recur  to  every  one  familiar 
with  Us  writings— all  throt^h  them  till  the  rerr  «nd. 

Pr»/:  H't/soH 

4.t  To.— Note.  As  an  equivalent  to  the  pre- 
position to  in  several  of  its  senses,  tUl  has 
been  traced  from  our  earliest  writers  to 
Fuller.  'Left  till  her  executors  another 
(college)  to  be  builded.'  Bv  Fither.  'After- 
wards restored  till  his  liberty  and  arch- 
bishoprick.'    Fuller. 

Till  (til),  v.t  [A.  Sax.  tUian,  to  labour,  exert 
one's  self,  toil,  take  care  of.  plough,  culti- 
vate, &c.;  lit  to  make  fit  or  iStted.  from  tU 
(A.  Sax.  and  Ooth.X  fit,  good;  O.  Sax.  tilian, 
to  cultivate;  O.  Fris.  tuia,  to  produce,  to 
cultivate ;  D.  telen,  to  raise,  to  cultivate,  to 
breed;  O.O.  zildn.  to  cultivate.  ToU  is  a 
closely  allied  form.]  1.  To  plough  and  pre- 
pare for  seed,  and  to  dress  the  crops  of;  to 
cultivate;  to  labour. 

The  Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from  the  i:arc1en  of 
Eden  to  til/  the  ground  from  whence  be  was  takea. 

Gen.  iiL  83- 
If  To  procure;  to  prepare. 

Nor  knows  he  how  to  digge  a  wcO, 

Nor  neatly  dresse  a  Sfmug ; 
Nor  knows  a  trap  or  suare  to  till. 

TUlaUe  (tirablX  a.  Capable' of  being 
tilled;  arable;  fit  for  the  plough. 

The  tillabU  fields  are  so  billy,  that  the  oxen  can 
hardly  take  sure  fboting.  Rich.  CMrew. 

Till»a  (til16  aX  n.  [In  honour  of  M.  A.  Tmi, 
an  Itelian  botanist]  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Crassulacea.  They  are  small 
annual  succulent  herbs,  of  wide  distributioo 
and  of  no  special  interest  T.  mueeoea  H  a 
British  plant  It  grows  on  moist,  barren, 
sandy  heaths  in  the  souUi  of  England,  and 
occurs  also  in  Western  Europe  and  North 
Africa. 

Tillage  (tiV&p.  n.  The  operation,  practice, 
or  1^  of  tilling  or  preparing  land  for  seed, 
and  keeping  the  ground  free  from  weeds 
which  niight  impede  the  growth  of  crupa; 
cultivation;  culture;  husbuidry.  Tillage  in- 
cludes manuring,  ploughing,  harrowing,  and 
rolling  land,  or  whatever  is  done  to  bring  it 
to  a  proper  stote  to  receive  the  seed;  and 
the  operations  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  and 
hoeing  the  ground,  to  destroy  weeds  and 
loosen  the  soil  after  it  is  planted. 

Tillandsia  (til-and'zi-aX  n.  [In  honour  of 
Elias  Tillande,  professor  of  physic  at  Abo. ) 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  BromeliacetL 
The  species  are  most  of  them  parasiUcml. 
and  are  natives  of  South  America.  T.  v<H- 
eulata  is  the  wild  pine  of  the  colonists  d 
Jamaica.  The  leaves  of  most  of  the  species 
are  dilated  at  the  base  so  as  to  form  a  bottle- 
like cavity,  capable  of  containing  a  pint  or 
more,  into  which  the  rain  and  dew  flows, 
conducted  by  channels  in  the  leaves.  Trs- 
Tellers  Up  these  vegetable  pitchers  for  the 
sake  of  the  grateful  fluid  they  contain.  The 
flbrous  part  of  the  stem  of  T.  ueneoidee.  after 
the  outer  cellular  portion  is  removed  by 
steeping  in  water,  is  used  in  place  of  bone- 
hair  for  stuffing  cushions,  mattresses,  and 
the  like  in  America. 

Tiller  (tirdrX  n.  One  who  tOls;  a  hnsbsnd- 
man;  a  cultivator,  a  plonghmsn. 

Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep.  b«K  Cain  wa<  •  fiJin^ 
of  the  ground.  Geo.  n    > 
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TUler  (tU'to).  n.  [rrom  D.  tiUsn,  to  Uft) 
L  The  handle  of  a  tpade.  [Provincial  ]— 
1  SauL  the  bar  or  lever  fitted  to  the  head 
of  rodder,  and  employed  to  turn  the  helm 
of  a  ship  or  boat  in  steering.— 8. f  (a)  The 
■talk  or  handle  of  a  cro«hbow.  (b)  The 
erow-bow  itsell  '  You  canahoot  in  a  tUUr.' 
Beau.  S  FL 

TUlar  t  (til'toX  n.  [See  Till,  a  money  box.  ] 
A  amall  drawer;  a  till.    Dryden. 

Tiller  (Ur^rX  n.  [Comp.  A.  Sax.  Ulgor,  a 
plant*  a  shoot.]  The  shoot  of  a  plant,  spring- 
ing from  the  root  or  bottom  of  the  onginal 
stallt:  also,  a  sapling  or  socker. 

TQlAT  (tir^rX  v.».  To- put  forth  new  shoots 
from  the  root,  or  round  the  bottom  of  the 
original  slalk:  as.  wheat  or  rye  tilUr$;  it 
smads  by  tUUnng.    Written  also  TiUow. 

Tuter-tbaln  (tiVAr-ohinX  n.  NauL  one  of 
the  chains  leading  from  the  tiller- head 
round  the  barrel  of  the  wheel,  by  which  the 
TMsel  la  steered 

TQter-liead  (til'dr-hedX  n-  NatU.  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tiller,  to  which  the  tiller  rope 
or  chain  is  attached. 

TUliir-rope  (til'*r-rdpX  n.  A  rope  serving 
the  same  purpose  as  a  tiller-chain. 

TUlej-Mad  (tilOl-sddX  n.    Same  as  TiUy- 


TUUd-wmllit  (tU1-wal-iX  n.  Fiddle-faddle. 
[Scotch.]    See  TlLLT-FALLT. 

Tlllniant  (tll'manX  n,  A  man  who  tills  the 
earth;  a  husbandman.    Tusier. 

mot  (til'otX  n.  A  bale  or  bundle.  Sim^ 
Hunufs. 

TmOfW  (tU'dX  9.i    Same  as  TOler. 

Tilly  (tu'iX  «•  Having  the  character  of  till 
orooulder-day;  as,  soil  resting  on  a  tiUy 
be^ 

TIH7-lkll7.TIlly-7ally(tiri.fal.i.  tiFi-val-IX 
An  intellection  formeny  used  when  any- 
thing said  was  rejected  as  trilling  or  imper- 
Cioent 

Titly^/aUy,  Sir  John !  nerer  tell  me ;  your  ancient 
swacK^rer  comes  not  in  my  doort.  Shak. 

Tni7-«e«d  (tilli-sMX  n.  The  seed  of  CroUnx 
/'ataMum.  which  furnish  croton-oil  like 
those  of  CnAan  Tiglium. 

TUmm  (til'musX  n.    [L.,  from  Or.  tiU6,  to 

eock.]    In  msd.  floccillation,  or  picking  of 
4-clothea    See  Floooillation. 
Tilt  (tUtX  n.    [A.  Sax.  teUL,  a  tent  or  Uber- 
nacle;  Dan.  and  LO.  telt,  loeL  ^jald,  O.  lelt, 
tent;  jfrom  stem  of  A.  Sax.  Uldan,  to  cover.  ] 
L  A  tent:  a  covering  overhead. 


BelBf  on  shore  wee  made  a  ttU  with  our  oares  and 
•ayla.  Htukluyt. 

1.  The  cloth  covering  of  a  cart  or  wagoa— 
S.  The  cover  of  a  boat;  a  small  canopy  or 
awning  of  canvas  or  other  cloth  extended 
over  the  stem-sheets  of  a  boat. 

The  roarinf  crew. 
To  tenpt  a  bre.  clothe  all  their  liits  in  blue.     Gmy. 

TQt  (tiltX  v.t    To  cover  with  a  tilt  or  awn- 


ing. 


..^  (tiltX  V  1  [A.  Sax.  tMiHan,  to  waver. 
t9aXi^  inconstant:  comp.  O.Fris.  WXa,  D.  and 
LG.  iilUn^  to  raise,  to  heave  up;  Sw.  (tiito, 
to  waddle.  See  also  Tilt,  v.i.]  L  To  in- 
cline; to  raise  one  end  of,  as  of  a  cask,  for  dis- 
charging liquor;  as,  to  (tft  a  barret— 8.  To 
point  or  thrust,  as  a  lance. 
Sow  against  fathers  tOt  the  fSital  lance,  y.  PhUift 

a.t  To  put  or  thrust  a  weapon  at  'He 
should  (01  her.'  Beati.  ^Fl—K.To  ham- 
mer or  forge  with  a  tilt-hammer  or  tilt;  as, 
to  tot  steel  to  render  it  more  ductile.— To 
UU  up,  in  gwL  to  throw  up  suddenly  or 
abruptly  at  a  high  angle  of  inclination;  as, 
the  straU  are  tuud  up. 
TQt  (tilt X  *•»•  [As  to  senses  1  and  S  comp. 
Prov.  B.  toU,  a  blow  against  a  beam  or  the 
tike;  IceL  tdU,  a  trotting,  an  amble;  the 
other  senses  are  more  directly  connected 
with  some  of  the  words  instanced  under 
Tilt,  e.  t]  L  To  run  or  ride  and  thrust  with 
a  lance;  to  joust,  as  in  a  tournament  Hence 
—2.  Generally,  to  fight  or  thrust;  to  rush  as 
In  combat  *  To  play  with  mammets.  and  to 
tat  with  lips.*  Shak.  'Swords  out  and 
tUtiitff  one  at  other's  breast.'  Shak.—S.  To 
oiove  unsteadily;  to  ride,  float,  and  toss. 
TW  feet  swift  tiUinf  o'er  the  surfes  Aew.    /V/kr. 

4.  To  lean  forward ;  to  rise  or  fall  into  a 
•loping  position;  to  fall  as  on  one  side. 

I  am  noc  bound  to  explain  how  a  table  Hits,  anv 
■nrf  than  to  indicate  now.  under  the  conjurors 
hands,  a  podding  appears  in  a  hat.  Faraday 

Tllt(tittXn.  [See  the  above  verbs.]!.  A  thrust 
'  Two  or  three  of  his  liege  subjects,  whom 
he  verv  dexterously  put  to  death  with  the 
tax  ci  hia  lanoe.'    Aadiso9i.—2.  Formerly,  a 


military  exercise  on  horseback,  in  which  the 
combatants  attaclced  each  other  with  lances. 
*  Victor  at  the  tilt  and  tournament'  Tenny- 
son.— S.  A  tilt-hammer  (which  seeX— 4.  In- 
clination forward;  as.  the  tilt  of  a  cask.— 
5.  In  aeol.  the  abrupt  throwing  up  of  strata 
at  a  high  angle  of  inclination.  Tilts  are 
usually  accompanied  by  fractures  andorush- 
ingsoi  the  strata. 

Tllt-boat(Ult'b6tXn.  A  boat  having  a  tiU 
or  cover  of  canvas  or  other  cloth. 

Tilter  (tilt'drX  ft.  1.  One  who  tilU;  one  who 
jousts  or  rides  against  an  opponent  with  a 
lance;  one  who  tights. 

Let  me  alone  to  match  your  HUtr.     GrattvilU. 

2.  One  who  hammers  with  a  tilt 

Tilth  (tilthX  n.  [A.  Sax.  tOth,  culture,  from 
tilian,  to  till;  as  to  form  comp.  ipiUh.] 
1.  The  act  or  operation  of  tilling  or  pi-epar- 
ing  the  ground  fur  a  crop;  tillage;  cultiva- 
tion; husbandry.  '  His  full  tiltk  and  hus- 
bandry.' 5Aal^-2.  The  sUte  of  being  tilled 
or  prepared  for  a  crop;  as,  land  is  in  good 
tilth  when  it  is  manured,  ploughed,  broken, 
and  mellowed  for  receiving  the  seed.— S.  Thst 
which  is  tilled;  tillage  ground. ^  'Wither'd 
holt  or  tilth  or  pasturage.'  Ttnnyton.— 
4.  In  agri.  the  degree  or  depth  of  soil  turned 
by  the  plough  or  spade;  that  available  soil 
on  the  earth's  surface  into  which  the  roots 
of  crops  strike. 

Tilt-hammer  (tilfham-m^rX  n.  A  large 
hammer  worked  by  steam  or  water  power, 
and  used  in  iron  and  steel  manufacture 
where  heavy  forging  iA  required.  For  the 
heaviest  work  of  Uiis  description  it  has 
been  superseded  by  the  steam-hammer,  but 
it  is  still  advantsgeously  used  where  lighter 
work  has  to  be  done.  An  ordinary  form  of  tilt- 
Imiiimer  is  represented  in  the  accompany- 
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Tilt-hammer 

ing  engraving,  a  is  the  timber  or  wrought- 
iron  shank  or  helve;  it  is  hung  upon  an  axis 
at  about  one-third  of  its  length,  and  is 
worked  by  a  series  of  revolving  cams  or  tap- 
pets ec,  fixed  into  the  circumference  of  the 
eatii-Hn^  b,  mounted  upon  the  shaft  of  a 
steam-engine  or  water-wheel.  These  cams 
act  successively  by  depressing  the  shorter 
limb  of  the  shank  a  and  tilting  up  the  other 
end.  until,  by  the  continued  revolution,  the 
former  is  disengaged,  and  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity, armed  with  a  heavy  cast-iron  ham- 
mer d,  descends  with  considerable  force  upon 
the  anvil «.    See  Stsan-bamnbr. 

Tlltin^-flllet  (tilt'ing-fll-letX  n.  A  cham- 
fered fillet  of  wood  laid  under  slating  where 
it  joins  to  a  wall  to  raise  it  slightly  and  pre- 
vent the  water  from  entering  the  joint 

TUting- helmet  (tUflng-hel-metX  n.  A 
large  helmet  sometimes  worn  over  the  other 
at  tournaments. 

TUting-gpear  (tilt'ing-spdr).  n.  A  spear  or 
lance  used  in  tilts  and  tournaments.    See 

TOURRAMKNT. 

Tilt-mill  (tilt'milX  n.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  maciiinery  by  which  tilt-ham- 
mers are  worked. 

Tilt-up,  Tip-up  (tilfup.  Up'upX  n.  The 
sandpiper.    [United  States.] 

Tilture  (tilHfirX  n.  Tiie  act  or  process  of 
tilling;  Ullage.  [Obsolete  and  rare ;  an  er- 
roneous formation.] 

Good  tilth  brings  seedes. 

huill  tUturt  weedes.  Thsut, 

Tllt-3rard  (tilt'yilrd).  n.    A  place  for  tilting; 

.  lists  fur  combats.  '  The  tdt-yard  of  Tem- 
plestowe.'    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Til-wood  (til'wudX  n.  The  timber  of  Oreo- 
daphne  fottentt  noted  for  its  abominable 
smell. 

Tlmalia  (ti-m&Oi-aX  n.  A  genus  of  bfa^s  be- 
longing to  the  thrush  family  (Turdidn  or 
Merulia»X  found  in  the  groves  and  small 
woods  of  Java.  The  species  {T.  pileata)  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Horsfleld  is  6f  inches  in 
length,  the  body  stout  and  ovate.  The  fea- 
thers are  peculiarly  long  and  soft,  and  the 
note  slow,  regular,  and  pleasant 


Timarcha  (ti-m^lcaX  ^  a  genus  of  cole- 
opterous insects,  allied  to  Chrysomela.  T. 
laevigata,  a  British  species,  from  ^  to  I  inch 
in  length,  is  known  oy  the  name  of  oioody- 
note  beetle.  It  freouents  woods,  turf,  and 
low  herbage.  Most  of  the  species  are  of  a 
dark  colour. 

Timhal  (tim'balX  n.  [See  Ttmbal.]  A 
kettle-drum. 

Tlmher  (tlm'bdrX  n.  [A.  Sax.  timber,  tim- 
ber, wood,  framework,  structure:  loel. 
(ttn^,  timber,  wood  felled  for  building: 
Dan.  tdmmer,  timber,  a  frame;  D.  timmer, 
an  anartment;  getimmer,  timber -work: 
O.H.G.  tinibar,  wood,  edifice;  Mod.G.  zim- 
mer,  an  apartment,  timmerholt  (lit  timber- 
woodX  timber,  timmermann,  a  carpenter. 
The  oldest  meaning  seems  to  have  been 
structure,  edifice,  as  in  O.  Sax.  timbar, 
O.  Fris.  timber,  an  edifice,  and  as  seen  in  the 
different  verbs:  A  Sax.  timbrian,  Goth,  tim- 
rjan,  IceL  timbra,  Dan.  Uimre,  G.  rjmmem, 
to  build.  The  root  is  that  of  Gr.  demd,  to 
build,  domot,  L.  domue,  a  house  (whence 
domeetiOt  domicile.  Ac).  Timber  therefore 
means  literally  building  roateriala]  1.  Trees 
cut  down,  squared,  or  capable  of  being 
squared  into  beams,  rafters,  ooards,  planks. 
Ac.,  for  being  employed  in  house  or  shi]^ 
building,  or  in  carpentry,  joinery,  Ax.  (Slee 
Battbm,  Dbal.  Plahk.  Lumber.)  Timber 
is  generally  sold  by  the  load.  A  load  of 
rough  or  imhewn  timber  is  40  cubic  feet, 
and  a  load  of  squared  timber  50  cubic  feet, 
reckoned  to  weigh  20  owt  In  regard  to 
planks,  deals.  Sto.,  the  load  consisu  of  so 
manv  square  feet;  thtis  a  load  of  1  inch 
plank  is  600  square  feet;  a  load  of  plank 
more  than  1  Inch  thick  eqtiais  600  square 
feet  divided  by  the  thickness  in  inches. 
Wood  is  a  general  term,  comprehending 
under  it  timber,  dye-woods,  fancy  woods, 
fire-wood,  Ac.  but  the  word  timber  is  often 
used  in  a  loose  sense  for  all  kinds  of  felled 
and  seasoned  wood.— 2.  A  general  term  sp- 
plied  to  growing  trees  yielding  wood  suit- 
able for  constructive  purposea  Some  of  the 
Conifera  yield  valuable  timber,  as  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fir  and  pine.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  trees  valuable  as  timber,  however, 
are  true  exogens,  as  the  oak.  ash,  elm. 
beech,  sycamore,  Ac.,  among  British  trees; 
the  chestnut  and  walnut  among  those  of  Uie 
South  of  Europe;  and  the  mahogany,  teak. 
Ac,  of  tropica^  countries. 

At  Mount  Eds^ecumbe  you  will  behold  the  finest 
timber  in  exbtence,  towering  up  to  the  summits  of 
the  hills,  and  feathering  down  to  the  shinwle  on  the 
beach.  Jaarryat. 

&  The  body,  stem,  or  trunk  of  a  tree. 

Weuke 


From  erenr  tree.  lop.  bark,  and  |>art  o*  the  timber. 

And  thoutfn 

The  air  wll!  drink  the  sap. 


we  leave  it  with  a  root  thus  hackt, 

Shak. 


4.  The  materials  for  any  structure. 

Such  dispositions  are  the  .  .   .  fittest  timber  to 
make  poliucs  of.  Bacen. 

6.  A  single  piece  of  wood  for  building,  or 
already  framed;  one  of  the  main  beams  of 
a  fabric. 

Many  of  the  timbers  were  decayed.         Cftsr. 

6.  Naut  a  timber  is  one  of  the  curving 
pieces  of  wood,  branching  outward  from  the 
keel  up,  on  each  side,  forming  the  ril>s  of  a 
ship. 

Timber  (timl>«rX  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  tim- 
ber.   See  TncBiRBD. 

Timber t  (tim'bdrX  v.i.  To  take  to  a  tree ; 
to  light  or  build  on  a  tree. 

The  one  took  up  in  a  thicket  of  brushwood,  and 
the  other  timberea  upon  a  tree  hard  by. 

Sir  Jt,  V Estrange. 

Timber  (tim'b«rX  n.  L  [Fr.  timJirre,  Sw. 
tiwher,  L.G.  timmer,  G.  mnmer,  a  certain 
number  of  sldna  Origin  doubtful.  1  An  old 
mercantile  term,  used  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  to  denote  a  certain  number  of 
skins— in  the  case  of  the  skins  of  martens, 
ermines,  sables,  and  the  like,  forty;  of  other 
skins,  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

Two  timber  of  sables,  which  with  much  diligence 
had  been  recovered  out  of  the  wreck.         Heylin. 

2.  [Fr.  tivi^bre,  a  crest,  a  helmet]  In  htr. 
(a)  a  rank  or  row  of  ermine  in  noblemen's 
coats.  (6)  The  helmet,  mitre,  coronet.  Ac. 
when  placed  over  the  arms  in  a  complete 
achievement 

Timber  t  (tim'bArX  v.t.  [Fr.  tinxbrt,  a  crest, 
a  helmet]  To  surmount ;  to  decorate,  as  a 
crest  does  a  coat  of  arms. 

A  purple  plume  timbers  his  stately  crest 

Sj^vsster. 

Tlmber-brl6k  (tim'bir-brikX  n.  A  piece  of 
timber  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  brick,  in- 


ch. sAain;     ^SclocA;     g,yo;     j,>ob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  siny;     th,  tAen;  th.  CAin;    w.  wig;    wh,  wAig:    zh,  a/ure -See  KIT. 
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sarted  in  brickwork  to  attach  the  flniih> 
ingsto. 

Timbered  (tim'bdrdX  P-  and  a.  L  Fur- 
nished with  timbers;  as.  a  vreXl-timbered 
house.— It  Built;  framed;  shaped;  formed; 
contrived. 

My  arrows. 
Too  sUffbtly  timbtf'd  for  so  loud  a  wind. 
Would  nave  reverted  to  my  bow  again.     SMoM. 
He  left  the  succession  to  his  second  son ;  not  be- 
cause he  thouffht  him  the  best  tinkered  to  support  it 

Sir  H.  W0tt9H, 

3.t  Massive  like  timber. 

His  timbrtd  bones  all  brolcen.  rudely  rumbled. 

SptHter. 

4.  Covered  with  growing  timber;  as,  well- 
tixvJbtrt^  land. 

nmber-ftame  (Umli^r-framX  n.  Same  as 
Qana-WAD.    B.  a.  Knight 

Tlmber-liead  (timlidr-hed),  n.  Naut  the 
top  end  of  a  timber,  rising  above  the  deck, 
and  serving  for  belaying  ropes,  Ac. ;  other- 
wise called  Kevel-head. 

Tlmber-bltOh  (tim'b6r-hich),  n.  Naut.  the 
end  of  a  rope  taken  round  a  spar,  led  under 
and  over  the  standing  part,  and  passed  two 
or  three  turns  round  its  own  part,  making 
a  Jamming  eye.    See  Hitch. 

TimberUnk  (tim'bdr-ling),  n.  A  small  tim- 
ber tree!    TLocaLJ 

Tlmber-lode  (tlm'bto-ldd),  n.  In  totv,  a 
service  by  which  tenants  formerly  were  to 
carry  timber  felled  from  the  woods  to  the 
lord  B  house. 

Timber-man  (tim'bdr-man),  n.  In  mining, 
the  man  emploved  in  placing  supports  of 
timber  in  the  mine.     Weale. 

llmbear-mare  (timl)6r-m&r\  n.  A  sort  of 
wooden  horse  on  which  soldiers  are  made 
to  ride  as  a  punishment    JohnMon. 

nmber-mercbant  (tim'bAr-mto-ohant),  n. 
A  dealer  in  timber. 

Timber-BCrlbe  (timl)6r-skrfb),  n.  A  metal 
tool  or  pointed  instrument  for  marking 
timber.    Simmondi. 

Timber-sow  t  (tim^r-sou),  n.  A  timber- 
worm;  a  wood-louse.    Boeon. 

Tlmb«r-toe  (timOidr-tdX  n.  a  term  applied 
ludicrously  to  a  wooden  leg  or  to  a  person 
with  a  wooden  leg. 

Timber-trade  (tim'bAr-triuiX  n.  Ck>mmerce 
in  timber;  as.  the  timber-trade  of  Canada. 

Timber-tree  (timl>6r-tr6X  n.  A  tree  suit- 
able for  timber.    See  Timber. 

Timber -work  (timli^r-wArk),  n.  Work 
formed  of  wood. 

TLmber-wormt  (tim'bAr-wdrm),  n.  Same  as 
r»m6tfr-soio.  'Vile  t»m6er-u>orm«t.'  Sir  J. 
Da  vie  8. 

Timber-yard  (tim'b^r-ytird).  n.  A  yard  or 
place  where  timber  is  d^>osited. 

limbestere.t  n.  A  woman  who  performed 
on  the  timbrel  or  tambourine.  Romaunt 
qfthe  Rose. 

Tunbourlne  t  (tim-bO-rdnO»  n.  A  tambou- 
rine. 

Timbre  (timl)6r),  n.  l.  A  certain  number 
of  skins.  See  Timber.— 2.  In  her.  a  rank 
or  row  of  ermine.    See  Timber. 

Tlmlnre  (timlDr).  n.  [Fr. .  from  L.  tympanum, 
a  drum,  j  In  miwio,  the  peculiar  quality  of 
a  tone  or  sound  which  distinguishes  any 
given  tone  or  sound  of  one  instrument  or 
voice  from  the  some  tone  or  sound  of  an- 
other instrument  or  voice.  This  peculiar 
quality  in  musical  sounds  is  caused  by  the 
mingling  of  a  series  of  secondary  tones  with 
the  primary  one ;  as,  when  the  string  of  a 

Eianoforte  is  struck,  the  string,  whilst  vi- 
rating  as  a  whole,  is  at  the  same  time 
divided  and  again  subdivided  into  aliquot 
vibrating  segments,  which,  as  it  were,  ride 
on  the  biick  of  the  principal  vibration.  The 
character  and  number  of  these  secondary 
tones  coexisting  with  the  principal  note  is 
the  cause  of  the  timbre  or  quality  of  sound 
peculiar  to  different  instruments. 
Tlmlnrel  (tim'brel),  n.  [A  dim.  form  of  same 
origin  as  tamlnmr,  tambourine.  Sp.  tatn- 
bonl.  It.  tamburello.  See  Tabour.  Tam- 
bourihb.  ]  An  instrument  of  music ;  a  kind 
of  drum,  tabor,  or  tabret,  which  has  been 
in  use  from  the  highest  antionlty.  It  is 
now  known  under  the  name  of  Tambourine 
iir  Tambour  de  Batque.     See  TAMBOURINE. 

And  MirUm  .  .  .  toolc  a  titnbrtt  in  her  hand;  and 
all  the  women  went  out  after  her  with  tintbrels  and 
with  dances.  Ex.  zv.  to. 

Sound  the  loud  timbrel  o'er  E|rypC's  dark  seal 
Jehovah  has  triumphed—his  people  are  frtc. 

Moare. 

Tlmbrelled  (timlireld),  a.  Sung  to  the 
sound  of  the  timbrel  *  With  timbreVd  an- 
thems.'   Milton. 

Timbres,!  n.  pL  (Fr.]  Timbrels.  Romaunt 
o/theRoee. 


Tlmburlnet  (tim-btt-rdnO,  n.  A  tambourine. 

Time  (tim),  n.  [A.  Sax.  ttma,  time,  hour, 
season;  loel.  Umi,  Sw.  and  Dan.  time;  not 
in  the  other  Teutonic  languages;  origin 
doubtful  Probably  of  same  stem  as  tide.and 
the  root  mav  be  da,  as  in  Skr,  dd,  to  cut,  to 
divide  (the  a  becoming  t  in  accordance  with 
Orimm  s  lawl  in  which  case  time  might  be 
compared  with  L  tenmtu,  so  farassiniilarity 

.  of  ideas  is  concerned,  supposing  the  latter 
to  be  from  root  tern,  to  cut  ]  1.  The  general 
idea  of  successive  existence;  the  measure  of 
duration.  Time  is  absolute  or  relative;  db- 
iolute  time  is  considered  without  anjr  rela- 
tion to  bodies  or  their  motions.  It  is  con- 
ceived by  us  as  unbounded,  continuous, 
homogeneous,  unchangeable  in  the  order  of 
its  parts,  and  divisible  without  end.  Rela- 
tive time  is  the  sensible  measure  of  anv  por- 
tion of  duration,  often  marked  by  particular 
Sbenomena,  as  the  apparent  revolution  of 
tie  celestial  bodies,  more  especially  of  the 
sun,  or  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its 
axi&  Time  is  divided  into  years,  months, 
weeks,  days,  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds ; 
but  of  these  portions  the  vears  and  days 
only  are  marked  by  celestial  phenomena. 
In  order  to  measure  time  we  employ  some 
equable  motion,  and  we  judge  those  times 
to  be  equal  which  pass  while  a  moving  body 
proceeding  with  a  uniform  qiotion  passes 
over  equu  spaces.  The  instruments  em- 
ployed for  measuring  time  are  clocks,  chrono- 
meters, clepsydras,  nour-glasses,  and  dials ; 
but  the  three  first  are  those  chiefly  used. 
Time  is  often  poetically  personified  as  mas- 
culine. '  The  plain  bald  pate  of  father  Time 
himself.'    Shak. 

Why  ^eve  that  Time  has  brouKht  so  lOon 
The  sober  age  of  manhood  on? 
As  idly  should  1  weep  at  noon 
To  see  the  blush  of  morning  gone.       Bryant. 
The  idea  of  timt  is  the  recognition  of  an  order  of 
sequence  in  our  states  of  consciousness. 

Ckrk  MojtwtU. 

2.  A  particular  portion  or  part  of  duration, 
whether  past,  present,  or  future,  and  con- 
ceived either  as  a  space  or  as  a  point,  a 
period  as  well  as  a  moment ;  occasion ;  sea- 
son; moment;  as,  he  was  present  at  tlie 
time;  he  was  absent  at  that  <»me. 

God  who  at  sundry  timet  and  in  divers  manners 
spake  in  tim*  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets, 
£r  Heb.li. 

8.  A  proper  time;  a  season  proper  or  appro- 
priated to  something;  hence,  opportunity. 

There  is  a  season,  and  a  tittt*  to  every  purpose 
under  the  heaven.  Ecdes.  iii.  i. 

Conspiracy  his  timt  doth  take.  ShaJt. 

Seek  not  timt,  when  titne  is  past ; 
After'wits  are  dearly  bought.         S0ttth'iveU. 

4  An  age ;  a  part  of  duration  distinct  from 
other  parts;  the  period  at  which  any  definite 
event  occurred  or  person  lived;  as,  the  tim£ 
of  Elizabeth. 

Puts  to  him  all  the  learnings  that  Ills  time 
Could  make  him  the  receiver  of.  Shot. 

Hence  the  time,  the  present  age;  the  present 
period;  as,  men  of  the  time;  also  any  period 
definitely  referred  to. 

The  time  is  out  of  Joint :  O  cursed  spite. 
That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right.       SMaJk. 

Live  to  be  the  show  and  gaae  o'  tJte  time.    ShaJt. 

6.  Life,  or  duration  of  life,  considered  as 
employed  or  destined  to  employment;  an 
allotted  period. 

I  like  this  place. 
And  willingly  would  waste  my  time  in  it.    SMaJk. 

Your  titne  is  not  your  own,  it  belont;s  to  God. 

BufkmiMster, 

6.  The  present  life;  existence  In  this  world ; 
the  duration  of  a  being. 

Make  use  of  titne  as  thou  valuest  eternity.    Fuller. 

7.  The  state  of  things  at  a  particular  time ; 

{)revailing  state  of  circumstances:  generally 
n  the  plural ;  as.  good  timee;  bad  timen; 
hard  times;  it  is  difficult  to  make  both  ends 
meet  in  these  times.— S.  Performance  or  oc- 
currence of  an  action  or  event  with  refer- 
ence to  repetition;  hence,  simply  used  by 
way  of  multiplication ;  as,  four  times  four. 
'Many  a  (imtfandoft'    Shak. 

'  Ay  me  i '  she  cries,  and  twenty  titnet '  Woe,  woe  I ' 

9.  Leisure;  sufficient  time;  convenience  of 
time;  as,  I  have  not  time  to  speak  with  you 
now. 

Daniel  .  .  .  desired  of  the  king  that  he  would  give 
him  time.  Dan.  ii.  t6. 

I  have  resolved  to  take  time,  and  in  spite  of  all 
misfortunes,  to  write  you,  at  intervals,  a  long  letter. 

Swi(t. 

10.  Hour  of  death  or  of  travail;  as,  his  time 
was  come. 

She  was  within  one  month  of  her  titne.    Clarendon, 


11.  All  time  to  come ;  the  future.    [Rare.] 

That  brought  you  forth  this  boy,  to  keep  your  name 
Living  to  time.  SkaJk. 

12.  In  tniou;,  (a)  the  relative  duration  of  a 
sound  (or  rest)  as  measured  by  the  ihythmi- 
cal  proportions  of  the  different  notes,  taking 
the  semibreve  (^)  as  the  unit  or  standard, 

the  minim  (^  being  half  the  semibreve,  the 

crotchet  (j)  half  the  minim,  the  quaver  t^) 

half  the  crotchet,  and  so  on.  Thus,  should 
a  semibreve  be  sounded  (say)  8  seconds  of 
time,  a  minim  would  occupy  4  seconds,  a 
crotchet  2,  a  quaver  1,  and  so  on.  (6)  The 
style  of  movement  or  peculiarity  of  accent 
in  a  composition,  such  as  is  marked  by  the 
,  regular  grouping  of  a  certain  and  equal 
number  of  notes,  or  of  more  or  less  notes 
equal  in  time  value  to  that  certain  number, 
through  all  the  bars  of  a  movement;  the 
different  combinations  of  sounds  and  valnea 
being  said  to  constitute  different  kinds  of 
time,  each  indicated  by  a  different  rhyth- 
mical or  time  signature.  These  measures 
or  divisions  are  of  several  kinds,  but  may 
be  all  ranged  in  two  classes,  duple  or  binary 
time  and  triple  or  ternary  time,  the  former 
being  marked  by  two  beats  and  the  latter 
bv  three  beats  to  the  measure  or  bar.  (e)The 
absolute  velocity  or  rate  of  movement  at 
which  a  piece  is  executed,  as  indicated  by 
the  English  words  quick,  sloWf  Ac.,  and  the 
Italian  grave,  leiUo,  presto,  and  the  like.— 
IS.  In  gram,  tense.  —14.  In  phren.  one  of 
the  perceptive  faculties.  Its  organ  is  situ- 
ated on  each  side  of  eventuality.  Thio 
faculty  gives  the  jpower  of  Judging  of  time, 
and  of  intervals  in  general.  It  Is  essential 
to  music  and  versification.  See  PHimo- 
LOOT.— 16.  One  of  the  three  dramatic  uni- 
ties formerly  considered  essential  in  the 
classical  drama.  The  unity  of  time  con- 
sisted in  keeping  the  period  embraced  tn 
the  action  of  the  piece  within  the  limit  of 
twenty-four  hours.  See  Unity.  —  Appa- 
rent time,  time  regulated  by  the^appare&t 
motion  of  the  sun;  time  as  t^own  by  a  pro- 
perly adjusted  sun-dial;  solar  time.— .Astn>- 
nomioal  time,  mean  solar  time  reckoned 
from  noon  through  the  twenty-four  hovrs. 
—At  times,  at  distinct  intervals  of  duration. 
'The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to  move  him 
at  times.'  Judg.  xiil  26.  'Perfumes  you 
can  take  but  at  times.'  Baeon.  —Civil  time, 
mean  time  adapted  to  civil  uses,  and  distin- 
guished into  years,  months,  days,  dfcc  — 
Common  time,  (a)  (milU.)  the  ordinsry  time 
taken  in  marcbinir.  being  at  the  rate  of 
about  n  inety  steps  per  m  i  nute ;  distinguished 
from  quick  time,  in  which  the  steps  are 
about  110  per  minute.  (6)  In  music,  same 
as  Duple  Time.  Hee  No.  12.—Equaticn  t^f 
time.  See  Ei^UATloN  — /ii  time,  (a)  in  good 
season;  at  the  ri^ht  moment;  sufficiently 
early ;  before  it  is  too  late.  *  Look  to't  in 
time.'  Shak.  (h)  In  the  course  of  thln^; 
by  degrees;  eventually;  as,  you  will  tn  tvme 
recover  your  health. 
In  time  the  rod  becomes  more  mocked  than  feared. 

—In  good  time,  (a)  at  the  right  moment;  in 

Sood  season.  'In  good  time  you  gave  if 
hak.  (&)  Fortunately;  happily.  *  In  good 
time  here  comes  the  noble  duke.'  Snak. 
Often  used  ironically :  well  and  good ;  Just 
so;  very  welL 

There  .  .  .  are  shewed  the  ruins  of  thoae  three 
tabernacles  built  according  to  Peter's  desire.  /«  very 
£oad  time,  no  doubt  I  FuUer. 

—Mean  time,  or  mean  solar  time,  time  rtfpi- 
lated  by  the  average  or  mean.  See  Milaji. 
—Niek  of  time,  the  exact  point  of  time  re- 
quired by  necessity  or  convenience;  the 
critical  moment.  See  Nick. — Sidereal  time. 
See  Sidereal.— So/ar  time.  Same  as  Ap- 
parent Time.  —  Time  about,  alternately. 
[Scotch.]  —  Time  enough,  in  season;  early 
enough. 

Stanley  at  Bosworth-field.  cane  tiime  #«M«^a  t* 
save  his  ufe.  Saicfm. 

—Time  of  day,  (a)  greeting ;  salutation  ap> 
propriate  to  the  times  of  the  day,  as  good 
morning,  good  evening,  and  the  tike.  '  Not 
worth  the  time  o/  day.'  Shak.  (6)  Th« 
latest  aspect  of  affairs;  a  dodge.  (Slang.  ]  — 
Tims  out  qf  mind,  or  time  immemorial,  in 
law,  time  beyond  legal  memory;  that  ts, 
the  time  prior  to  the  reigu  of  Richard  L, 
A.D.  1189.— To  move,  mit,  or  go  against  time, 
to  move,  run,  or  go.  as  a  horse,  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  great- 
est speed  attainable,  or  the  greatest  distance 
which  can  be  passed  over  in  a  given  time.— 


F&te,  fftr,  fat,  W;       m<,  met.  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not.  mOve;     tfibe,  tub,  bvU;     oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      f,  8c.  fsy. 
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Tb  kiU  Urn^t  to  beguile  time;  to  oecopy  one's 
Mlf  to  u  to  cause  lime  to  put  pleasantly 
or  without  too  much  tediousness.~To  lose 
time,  (a)  to  faU  by  deUy  to  take  fuU  ad- 
vaotago  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
any  conjuncture;  to  delay.  *Tbe  earl  lo$t 
nofinw  but  marched  day  and  night.'  Clar- 
mndim,  {b)  To  go  too  slow;  as,  a  watoh 
ar  dock  mnim  Hnu.  —  Timt  is  used  in  the 
formation  of  a  good  many  self-explanatory 
compounds,  as  tune-battered.  t»me-conse- 
crated  .(im«-consuming.  (ime-enduring,  time- 
kfUing,  r^m^-sanctioneo,  CtfM-wasting,  time- 
won.  and  the  like. 

TlnM  (tlm\  v.fw  prei  A  pp.  timed;  ppr. 
Hmtim^.  1.  To  adi^it  to  the  tUne  or  occasion; 
to  brtng,  begin,  or  perform  at  the  proper 
Mason  or  time;  as.  the  measure  is  well 
Cwned  or  ill  litned;  no  small  part  of  political 
wisdom  oonsists  in  knowing  how  to  time 
pfopodtions  and  measures. 

Mercy  Is  good,  but  kin^  mistake  its  timinr. 

1.  To  regulate  as  to  time.  '  Who  orerfooked 
the  oars  and  Umrd  the  stroke.'    Addieon. 
Sleep.  Deatk's  twin,  brother,  time*  my  breath. 

TtHHyS«M. 

a.  To  ascertain  the  time,  duration,  or  rate 
of ;  as.  to  time  the  speed  of  a  horse;  to  time 
a  race.— 4.  To  measure,  as  in  music  or  har- 
mony. 

TtflM  (timX  e.^  1-  To  waste  time;  to  de- 
fer; to  procrastinate.    [Bare.] 

They  ttm*d  it  out  all  that  tpring  and  a  great  part 
a#  tkc  nest  soiBiner.  DanUl. 

1.  To  keep  time;  to  harmonise. 


t.  happy  stars,  HmiMg  with  things  below. 

TennyM^n. 

TtBM-lMll  (timlMM),  ».  A  ball  dropped 
down  a  staff  at  observatories  to  publish  cer- 
tain preconcerted  times,  1  p.m.  being  that 
te  general  use.  Such  balls  are  of  great  use 
to  narigators  for  determining  the  error  and 
rale  of  iheir  chronometers. 

Tllim  Iwrillll  (tlm'bftr-ginX  n.  h contract 
for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  merchandise,  or 
d  stock,  at  a  certain  time.  These  bargains 
are  often  mere  gambling  transactions,  car- 
ried on  from  time  to  time  by  the  mere  pay- 
meat  of  the  difference  between  the  stipn- 
leted  price  and  the  actual  price  on  the  dar 
fixed  for  the  pretended  delivery  of  the  stock 
or  goods,  the  party  buving  having  no  inton- 
tkm  of  taking  over  either,  and  the  party 
•riling  not  having  in  his  possession  what  he 
profesaes  toseU. 

nBe-becullixiff(t!m'b«gn-ing),a.  Making 
the  time  pass  quiddy.     '  T»nw  •  h^awUna 

i-betterlBC  (tbn'bet-tAr-ing).  a.  Im- 
prorlng  the  state  of  things;  full  of  innova- 
tinn     'The  h'fiM-Aetf tfring  days.'    Shak. 

TUM-b«WMted(tim'b«wist-ed),  a.  Used 
op  by  time:  consumed.  *  My  oil-dried  lamp 
and  time-beteaetfd  light'    SKak. 

Tlm*-1lUl  (Umn^ll).  n.    A  time-Uble. 

Tlme-tMOk  (Um'b«kX  n.  A  book  in  which 
Is  kept  a  record  of  the  time  persons  have 
worked. 

Tl]ll#-€aildla  (tlmlcan-dlX  n.  A  candle  in 
which  the  size  and  quality  of  the  material 
■ad  the  wick  are  so  regulated  that  a  certain 
l^igth  will  bum  in  a  given  time. 

TbBie-daiUetor  (tim'<&tekt-«rX  n.  An  in- 
•tnuneot  for  recording  the  tinie  at  which  a 
wmiohman  may  be  present  at  different  sta- 
tions on  his  beat;  a  tell-tale. 

JtfmYolX  ^  Seasonable;  timely; 
y  early.  'Interrupting,  by  his 
Tigilant  endeavours,  all  offer  of  twu^ul  re- 
turn towards  Qod.*    JtaUiah.    [Rare] 

riBM-flue  (tim'faxX  n.  A  fuse  which  can 
be  ao  arranged  as  to  explode  a  charge  at  a 
certain  determinato  interval  af  tor  the  time 
of  Ha  Ignition. 

nuifl  ffnn  (tim'gunX  n.  A  gun  which  is  fired 
Ifj  means  of  a  mechanical  contrivance  and 
A  cnrrent  of  electricity  at  a  particular  time, 
■•  on  the  falling  of  a  time-ball,  or  as  a  sub- 
etitate  for  it 

nm^-llOllOlired  (tim'on-^rdX  a.  Honoured 
tar  a  long  time ;  venerable  and  worthy  of 
bcpBour  by  reason  of  antiquity  and  long  con- 
Usuaeoe;  as.  a  time-honoured  custom. 
*  T^ime-ktmcuted  grove.'    Maton. 

(tlm'istX  n.    Same  as  rimtst  'She 
s  perfect  fimeMl'    C.  Reade. 

•perCtlmlc^p-ArX  n.  LA  clock. 
mutch,  or  cbnmometer.  —  2.  A  person  who 
marks,  or  regulates  the  time,  as  of 
departnre  of  conveyances,  in  musical 
performances,  at  raoea.  and  the  like;  a  per- 
•OB  who  keeps  the  time  during  which  a 
B^pniMir  of  workmen  work. 


Tlmeleu  (tim'lesX  a.  1.  Unseasonable; 
done  at  an  improper  time.  'His  all  too 
timeleee  speed.'    Shak. 

Nor  fits  it  to  prolong  the  heav'nly  feast 
TinuUss.  Pop*. 

2.  t  Untimely ;  immature ;  done  or  suffered 
before  the  proper  Ume. 

Must  1  behold  thy  HmeUss,  cruel  death?     Shak. 

8.  Without  end ;  interminable.    'TiiMleee 
night  and  chaos.'    Yortng. 
Timeletaly  ( tlm1es-li  X  adv.    In  a  timeless 
manner;  unseasonably. 

O  Cairest  ftower,  no  sooner  blown  but  blasted. 
Soft  sUken  primrose,  fading  Hmtltssty.      Uilton. 

TlmellneSB  (tlm'li-nesX  n.  The  stato  or 
quality  of  being  timely;  seasonableness ; 
being  in  good  time. 

Tlmeilngt  (Um'lingX  n.    A  time-server. 

Divers  ministers  are  faint-hearted,  and  were,  as  it 
seemeth,  but  timttiugs.  Becon. 

Time-lock  (timlokln.  a  lock  having  clock- 
work attached,  which,  when  wound  up,  pre- 
vents the  bolt  being  withdrawn  when  locked, 
until  a  certain  interval  of  time  has  elapsed, 
even  by  means  of  the  proper  kev. 

Timely  (tImliX  a.    l.  Seasonable;  being  in 

J:ood  time;  sufficiently  early;  as,  the  de- 
endant  had  timely  notice  of  this  motion : 
timely  care  will  of  ton  prevent  great  evils. — 
2.  t  Keeping  time  or  measure.  'Their  timely 
voicea'  Spenser.— i.  Early;  soon  attained. 
'My  Ctm^fj/ death.'    Shak. 

Now  spurs  the  Uted  traveller  apace 

To  gain  the  timely  inn.  SfutJk. 

Timely  (tlmliX  adv.  Early;  soon;  in  good 
season. 

Timtty  advised,  the  coming  evil  shua.     Prior. 

Timely-parted  (UmOi-piir-tedX  a.  Having 
died  a  natural  death.  'A  txmAy-yartM. 
ghost'    Shak.    [Bare.] 

nmenoguy  (tl-men'd-gl),  n.  Ufaut.  formerly 
a  rope  made  fast  to  the  stock  of  the  waist- 
anchor,  to  keep  the  tacks  and  sheets  from 
fouling  on  the  stock:  used  also  for  several 
other  purposes. 

TimeooB  (tim'usX  a.  Timely;  seasonable. 
Formerly  written  Tiimma  'A  wise  and 
ixmoixu  inquisition.'  Bacon.  [Timeou*  and 
Timeouely  seem  to  be  seldom  used  by  Eng- 
lish writora  In  Scotland  they  are  common 
in  legal  and  commercial  phraseology.] 

Timeously  (tim'us-Ii).  a.  In  a  tlmeous  man- 
ner: seasonably;  in  good  time.  Dr.  O  Cheyne; 
Sir  W.  Seott    8ee  TncEOua 

Time  -  piece  ( tim'p^  \n.  A  clock,  watch, 
or  other  instrument  to  measure  or  show 
the  progress  of  time,  especially  a  small  clock 
suited  to  chimney-pieces,  side-tables,  and 
the  like. 

Tlme-pleftser  (tIm'pldz-«rX  n.  One  who 
complies  with  the  prevailing  opinions,  what- 
ever they  may  be. 

Scandal'd  the  suppliants  for  the  people,  cali'd  them 
Time-pUasert,  flatterers,  foes  to  nobleness.   SkaM. 

Time-eexrer  (tlm's«rv-«r),  n.  One  who  acto 
conformablv  to  times  and  seasons;  now  gen- 
erally applied  to  one  who  meanly  and  for 
selfish  ends  adapts  his  opinions  and  manners 
to  the  times;  one  who  obsequiously  com- 
plies with  the  ruling  power. 

He  \%  a  good  timt-server  that  improves  the  present 
for  God's  glory  and  his  own  salvation.  Fuller. 

rime-server  wntuwd  two  hundred  years  a);o  quite 
as  often  for  one  in  an  honourable,  as  in  a  dishonour- 
able sense.  Trench. 

Tlme-ienrinir  (tlm's^rv-ingX  a.  Complying 
with  the  times;  obsequiously  complying 
with  the  humours  of  men  in  power. 

Tlme-BeXTlng  (tfm's6rv-ing).  fi.  An  acting 
conformably  to  times  and  seasons;  now, 
usually  an  obsequious  compliance  with  the 
humours  of  men  in  power,  which  implies  a 
surrender  of  one's  independence,  and  some- 
times of  one's  integrity. 

Trimming  and  titne-serving,  which  are  but  two 
words  for  the  same  thing,  always  produce  confusion. 

SotUh. 

Tlme-8ervlnsneM(tlm's«rv-ing-nesX  n. 
llie  state  or  quality  of  being  time-serving; 
a  compliance  with  the  vanring  temper  of  the 
times;  a  truckling  line  of  conduct  Roger 
North. 

Time -table  (Um'ta-blX  n.  l.  A  table  or 
register  of  times,  as  of  the  hoars  to  be  ob- 
served in  a  school,  of  the  departure  and 
arrival  of  railway  trains,  steamboats,  Ac., 
of  high  water,  and  the  like.— 2.  In  music,  a 
table  containhig  the  relative  value  of  every 
note. 

Timid  (tim'idX  a.  (L.  timidue,  from  timeo,  to 
fear,  from  same  root  as  Skr.  tanuu.  daxic- 
ness.]    Fearful;  wanting  courage  to  meet 


danger;  timorous;  not  bold.    'The  timid 

hare.'    Thomsoti. 

Fear  is  an  instructor  of  great  sagacity,  and  the 
herald  of  all  revolutions.  .  .  .  Our  property  is  timut, 
our  laws  are  timid,  our  cultivated  clasMs  are  timid. 

EmertoH. 

Snr.  Fearful,  timorous,  afraid,  cowardly, 
pusillanimous,  faint-hearted,  shrinking,  re- 
tiring. 

Timidity  (ti-midi'tiX  n.  (L.  timidiiat.  See 
Timid.  ]  llie  state  or  quality  of  being  timid; 
fearfulness;  want  of  courage  or  boldness  to 
face  danger;  timorousness ;  habitual  cow- 
ardice.   '  rimvdify  of  heart'    Holland. 

The  weak.minded  individual  upon  the  throne  sac* 
rificed  the  public  interest  sometimes  through  habit* 
ual  timidity,  sometimes  through  silly  ambition. 

Hallattt. 

Timidly  (tim'id-liX  adv.  In  a  timid  man- 
ner; weakly;  without  courage. 

Ttmldnesa  (tim'id-nesX  n.  The  stote  or 
quality  of  being  timid;  timidity. 

Timldons  t  ( tim'id-us  X  a.  Timid ;  fearful ; 
faint-hearted.  '  A  Cunufotw  man.'  Roger 
North. 

Tlmlst  (tIm'istX  n.  L  In  muHe,  a  performer 
who  keeps  good  time. —2.  t  One  who  con- 
forms to  the  times;  a  time-server. 

A  timist .  .  .  hath  no  more  of  a  conscience  than 
fear,  and  his  religion  b  not  his  but  the  prince's.  He 
reverenceth  a  courtier's  servant's  servant 

Sir  T.  Overbury. 

Tlmmen  (tim'enX  n.  A  kind  of  wooUen 
cloth:  temine.  'Broadcloth  and  timmen.* 
Mies  Ferrier. 

Timmer  (tim'^rX  t^  A  certain  number  of 
small  skins.    See  Timber. 

Tlmocracy  (tl-mok'ra-siX  n.  [Or.  timokra- 
tia—timi,  honour,  worth,  and  krate6,  to 
hold.]  A  form  of  government  in  which  a 
certain  amount  of  property  is  requisite  as 
a  qualification  for  office.  It  also  signified  a 
government  which  formed  a  sort  of  mean 
between  aristocracy  and  oligarehv,  when 
the  ruling  class,  composed  of  the  oest  and 
noblest  citizens,  stru^led  for  pre-eminence 
among  themselvea 

Tlmocratic  (tl-md-kratlkX  »-  Of  or  per- 
taining to  tlmocracy. 

nmoneert  (tlnion-6r0.  n.  [Fr.  timonnier, 
from  timon,  a  helm  or  tiller,  from  L.  temo, 
temonis,  a  pole.]  Naut  a  helmsman;  also, 
one  on  the  look-out  who  directe  the  helms- 
man. 

Timonlst  (tl'mon-lstX  n.  A  misanthrope; 
lit  one  like  Timon  of  Athens.    Dekker. 

Tlmonlse  (tl'mon-ixX  v.i.  To  play  the  mis- 
anthrope. 

Timorous  (tim'or-usX  a.  [O.E.  timerous 
(Chaueer\  L.L.  timorostUf  from  L.  ftmor, 
fear,  from  ttm«o,  to  fear.  See'l'lMlD.]  1.  Fear- 
ful of  danger;  timid ;  'destitute  of  courage ; 
as,  a  timorous  female.  'A  timorous  thief.' 
Shak.— 2.  Indicating  fear;  characterized  by 
fear;  full  of  scruples;  as,  timorous  doubts. 
'  Timrous  accents. '  Shak.  '  Timorous 
dreama'    Shak. 

Prepossessed  heads  will  ever  doubt  it,  and  timor- 
ous beliefs  will  never  dare  to  try  it. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Tlmoroiuly  (tim'or-us-liX  adv.  In  a  timor- 
ous manner;  fearfully;  timidly;  without 
boldness;  with  much  fear. 

Let  dasurd  souls  be  timorously  wise.      PAili/s. 

Tlmonramess  (tim'or-us-nesX  n.  The  sUto 
or  Quality  of  being  timorous ;  fearfulness ; 
timidity;  want  of  courage. 

The  clergy,  through  the  timorousness  of  many 
among  theai,  were  refused  to  be  heard  b^  their 
counsel  ^ivt/t. 

Tlmonome  (tlm'or-sumX  a.  Easily  fright- 
ened; timid.    Sir  W.  Scott    [Scoteh.] 

Tlmothy-grast  (tim'd-thi-grasX  n.  A  valu- 
able foader-plant,  the  PhUum  pratense,  or 
common  cat  s-tall  grass.    See  Phlkum. 

TlmooB  (tim'usX  a.    See  TiMBous. 

Timous^  f  tim'us-liX  adv.    See  Timeouslt. 

Timpano (lim'pand). n.  pL Timpani (tim'- 
pa-nlX    See  Tympano. 

llm-Whlskey  (tim'whis-kiX  n.  A  light  one- 
horse  chaise  without  a  head.  *  The  differ- 
ence .  .  .  between  a  whiskey  and  a  Tim- 
whiskey,  that  is  to  say,  no  difference  at  all.' 
Southey. 

Tin  (tinX  n.  [A.  Sax.  D.  Dan.  and  IceL  tin, 
Sw.  f^n,  O.  zinn ;  comp.  L.  stannvm,  zinc, 
tin;  W.  ystan.  Armor,  stean,  Ir.  ston-  tin. 
Notwithstanding  a  certain  similarity  these 
latter  forms  may  not  be  connected  with  the 
Teutonic]  1.  At  wt  lia  Sym.  Sn.  A 
metal  of  a  white  brilliant  colour,  slightly 
tinged  with  gray.  In  hardness  it  is  inter- 
mediate between  gold  and  lead;  it  is  very 
malleable,  and  may  be  beaten  out  Into  leaves 
less  than  Uie  thousandth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 


eteia;     6h,  iSc  \oek\     g,go;     j./ob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     th,  then;  th,  tAin;     w,  trig;    wb,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KIT. 


TMj  llt^blB,  mill  Bhen  b«ii(  In  (he  Ongen 
II  (Rilti  B  pecullir  i:m:Lllii2  uund.  lU 
HMdflcgnrlt.v  1>T28  It  luelU  at  MI",  «ld 
if  heaUil  to  whltaiicu  tn  air  It  laku  Bn 


»ay  qointlt;.    Tbg  mine*  iti  Conmlt  lu 

Bohemia,  auonr.  aad  Spain:  In  the  iilan. 
nt  Banca  and  BlUltuD.  and  tlie  Straltt  S« 
tlementa.  In  Aila;  In  Ueiko,  Chill,  Fen 


liUHtt*.lnAme 
>  only  t. 


•  ,  and  the 


itlie  blDOXlde.  called  lii 
mble  iulphlde  of  tin  anu  copper,  iraueu 
IpyrUa.  The  Unoildeoltln,  called  il» 
tiitrrUt,  li  the  only  ore  (onnd  Id  aiifflcJent 
lantlliee  lo  make  li  the  object  ol  mineral 
ItoceuraloComiratl  in  tira 


(^"  IHn  ......  ~™.  .. , 

Mveral  other  metals  ai  a; 
line,  and  tungaten:  (i)  In 


ihaped  pieces     Tin  pjrltei.  the  other  ore 

uoflltlon;  fracture  nneTen,lniperfec:ttycon- 
cbotdal ;  lustre  meUllIc:  colour  ileeLcrav, 
Inclining  to  jeliow;  hardneu  atxiul  that  of 
auor-irar.  It  contain!  from  14  to  30  per 
cent  of  tin.  The  fhamlciana.  long  belora 
the  GhrliCtanera,  fetched  thli  metal,  under 
the  name  at  kawHtroa,  trom  the  Brltlih 
lalandi,  which  were  thence  called  Cauit^r- 
idtt,  or  liUndi  of  tin.  Oiyoen  comblnea 
with  im,  tomlnii  proloildc  iit  tin  or  lUn- 
nooa  oxide  (SnO).  aaqnloildB  (SojOJ,  and 
illoilde  or  Bttnnic  Dildn  (anO.}  The  com- 
poondiol  chlorine  vlth  tin  are  dichlorlde 
aritaDnoiu<;h1orlde<3nCU).HKiulchtorlde 
or  atannoao-itanule  chloride  (Sn,C1().  eud 
tetrachlariita  or  (tannic  chloride  (SnCl,); 
and  ol  aulphnr  <rlth  It,  the  protoealpblde  -t 
•tannoul  ulphlde  (SnSi  asHjulaulpblde 
<an,S,X  and  the  diaulphlila  or  Mannlc  ml. 
phlde(9n9,).  The  uieeof  tlnarenunierou> 
It  l>  much ■--  • 


long  gimM;  am  eaellj  caught 
cately  vhite.     The  great  tin 


leab  le  dell! 


BlegaDt  titutuau  tT.  cUgai 
handaomeat  ol  the  family 
longK  It  MUJna  the  alie  ci 
The  colour  !■  a  gmylali  bnH 
neck,  the  hCMl  being  creitsd,  itbUe 
It  Dl  a  buff  and  hlncklih  hrowi 


ol  the  fa     ., 

bdna  the  alie  of  a  larye  grouse 
" "  graylali  bnO  on  the  ■""""■  — "" 


bird!  helonKing  to  the  family  Tlnamldie. 
aea  TlKAHOu. 
Tinea  (thi}fka).  n.  (L.  tinea,  a  flah  luppoied 

by  Cutler,  and  conipinlug  the  lencbai.  Hee 

rUuadWortal).  a     [Malay  WtifftaJ,  Hind 


imall  crjitali  ol  a  yelloi 
unctuoun  to  the  feeL 

Tladiet"Tln5illl  {tin' 
IGael.  and  Ir.  tunthicU. 
In  Scotland,  a  circle  of 


Tlnot  (tlngkt).  t.t.    [L,  linefw.  pp.  irf  Hihw. 

colour:  to  Imbue.  Boom.  (Obeolela  or  poeti- 
cal! 


L-Mata  and  cooking  ,    j.t  The  grand  eliHrof  the  ■Ichsmiila. 
iblned  with  copper  |  piurnt  hiiuitH 

I  (ttagk.ti'ri-al).  o.      [From  L 

(inclDT.  a  djer.  SeeTIH(TVKK.1  FerUlDlni 
'- ---louraordysi:  impartL)gcolour.  'Tine 


tluliill. 


_...l-dt),  fipl     Tbotlna- 

moDi,  a  family  of  bIrdilDtemudlate  between 
the  pheaunta  (Fhaalanlds)  and  the  bu>- 
tard((Otlds).  The  tall  il  neailr  wantliiH, 
the  winga  are  abort,  and  the  hind-toe  <•  not 

claw.    The  genua  Ttoamua  !•  the  type.    See 


{tiD'a 


.     [The  native 


Btnre  ( tlngk'tHr),  a.  [L  liatiura.  Fr, 
...ttun.  SeeTtHOS-l  1.  A  tinge  or  abads 
of  coloor ;  u,  a  Cfniliin  ot  red. 


T.  the  name  glren  lo 
nr  tinU  used  fur  the  fli 


the  aubaU 


a  body,  communicated  i 


ot  animal  niattera.  In  ■  t<dv 


viMi.-Simpli  H 


.—Ala^uiL  

irad  with  alcohol  When  anlphurlc 
kied  as  tlia  inlvent  they  are  termed 
UneEurce;  wban  ainmonia  la  laed 

III  u  hold 


[in-parsd  wlth«prDof-iplrlt.  and  the  meet 
blportaot -are  those  which  contain  highly 
actlre  liwredleilta.  aa  Ilia  Had  urt  at  opium. 
Ac— S.  STlgbt  taste  superadded  to  any  sub. 

S  Slight  quality  added  to  anything;  aa.  a 
lineiun  of  French  mumen. 


TINKA 

InctUTB  (llugk'tAr).  v.t.  prat.  A  pp.  (iii*- 
'wrid:  ppr.  liitctHTvig.    \.  To  tinge;  to  cotn^ 

IS  to  slightly  alloci  the  tasta  or  qualities  ol. 

commnnlctte  a  ponlun  of 


g  foreign  i 


TIndt  (tlmiX  v'      [Yitti.    K.  Inn.  tn 

Qoth.  (aii4/an.  O.  nindrn.  lo  kindle.  At 
n-ot  as  Skr.  dunA,  to  bum.  Tiitdtr  li  li 
this  •crh.l  To  kinUle.  -As  one  van 
^VidtflA  a  thnasand.'    Bp  Sandman. 

TlndaKtiii'daD.H.  In  the  East  India 
boaUwalii'i  uiate:  the  master  or  cotsw 
of  the  lame  pier  hosts  which  ply  in  the  > 
army."  W.  fl.  ^iIskU.  "  *         "    °'' 

Tinder  (tln'dar),n.     [A.  Sai.  tttulrr.  ttnt 

dn-.G.  niniJer.  SeeTlMD.)  An  Inllamma 
siUntsnca  campoaed  of  pwUally  ban 
linen,  used  for  kindling  lira  from  a  spa 
anything  easily  UndleiC 


Tbuier-liox  (Un'd«t-boki),  n 

which  tinder  Is  kepL 
Tlniler-UlM  (tln-dtr-UkXa. 
nry  InDammaUa.     '  Haatj  an 


[See  Trap,]    ToklnJle;t" 

.    [SeeTniK,  tokindle.)    Tn 
:  to  flRht.     Sjiensrr- 
[A.  Sax.  lina-i.  til  hedge  In. 


nr  proTlnclal  English. ) 


Tliie(Un).  n.     (OK, 


L   (A  forte 


I.  a  prickle;  ultitnalal) 
njng;  the  tooth  of  a  hBr< 
m  <whlch  ate)  | 


•tineutit.,.  ..  .._ 

Trouble;  dlslreaa.    _, . 

Tina,  T}BB(t;n),  e.t  prat.  A  pp.  tint  (A 
Scaiidlna'lanword;Ice1  Ijliuvto  lo*e;  cnmp 
A.  Sai.  lAln.  luaa)  To  loss;  s^  lo  ()|m 
money.    [Hcolcb.) 

Tine,  Tyne  (i!'n).  e.i.  To  ha  kat;  to  pariah 
In  wliaterar  way.    IScotcbl 

TmeaOrDt^Xn.  [L..  gnaw  log  worm.!  book- 
wonii.  a  moth.  ]  1.  A  termaoniewhat  Tsfiia]^ 
applied  to  certain  diseases  ol  the  skin,  eva- 
cUlly  ot  Uie  scalp,  attended,  kept  op,  or 
produced  by  the  deTelopmrnt  M  minala 
psrasllic  plant*  or  aporea.  IVnsa  (Mdtiu, 
or  ringworm,  of  which  there  sre  thrsa  tbiU- 
tiea.  has  been  deacribad  under  BROWoCM. 
T.  deculMns,  causing  nuBded  patclkea  of 
baldness,  la  acconpaniad  by  In*  tunns 
Xienispiiren  ^udonfnE.  There  are  other 
liirms,  SI  T.  loetto,  or  mllk-cmst  of  IntaBts: 
r.  ainuntcKH,  hi  which  tba  hair  1*  IncnnM 
aecreUoD.  and   reaieiblea 


idT./™ 


,   doablad     b] 

eriba    It     U 
somalnaaB 


leslroyt  the  hair  papHlB.  —  t  A  ■tea  •  f 
noths  Including  ita  cloUiaa-Bioth  (wbhrli 
ce).  dIstlDgtiisEad    bj   baTii^   Iba   beat 


pine,  pin;      nSta.  n 


1 
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oovered  with  coanv  hairs*  with  flve-Jointed 
BuulUary  p«Ipi  tnd  cylindrical  Ublml  palpL 
Tb«  front  wings  an  ubloog-orate.  and  the 
hind  wlngf  orate  and  scaly.  The  genua  in- 
dadea  a  Utbo  nnmber  of  apeoiea.  the  tanm 
of  several  u?  which  are  very  deitmctire  to 
cloth,  eapecially  T.peUioneila  and  T.  tapet- 

Ttntd  (UndX  a.    Furnished  with  tines. 

Tlll«td»(tln6'i-d6). u.pL  A f amilr of noctor- 
nal  lepldoptemua  niHect8,consi8ting  of  small 
moths^  some  of  wliich  Infest  woollen  cloths 
and  fnra.  upon  witich  their  lame  feed.    See 

TlWKA. 

Tbieilian  (Un'man).  n,  (Perhaps  from  tine, 
tu  shut  or  Incloae.]  An  ofBcer  of  the  forest 
in  Cngland,  who  had  the  nocttini  il  care  of 
vert  and  venison. 

llBHt  (U'net).a  [9eeTnvB.to8hut  ]  Brush- 
wood and  thorns  for  making  and  repairing 
hedgea     BurrUL 

Ttavwmkl  (tIn'wAld).  n.  [A  Sax.  and  Icel. 
tkitta,  Dan.  ting,  an  assembly,  and  A.  Sax. 
— <J.  a  wood,  an  open  space.  It  is  the  same 
wnrd  as  Icel.  thittg-mUr,  a  parliament-field . 
th«  place  where  a  thing  sat  ]  The  ancient 
parliament  or  annual  convention  of  the 
people  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Tbifloor  (tin'fldr).  n.  In  fin  mtnin^^,  the 
name  osnalhr  given  to  a  amall  vein  or  thin 
tat  masa  of  tinstone  interposed  between 
certain  rocks,  and  parallel  to  their  beda. 
The  same  name  is  occasionally  given  to  a 
large  IrregnUr  mass  of  tin-ore. 

TiD-fMl  (tln'foil\  n  Pure  tin,  or  the  metal 
alloyed  with  a  little  lead,  beaten  and  rolled 
tato  thin  sheets. 

TtBg  (ting),  n.  (Imitative;  comp.  tinkle, 
jii^le:  L.  tinnuK  to  tinkle.  ]  A  sharp  sound, 
as  of  a  bell:  a  tinkling. 

nof  (tingX  9.  L    To  sound  or  ring. 

1tnc(ting),n.  The  room  in  a  Chinese  temple 
rontainittg  the  idoL 

TlBg«  (Unj).  v.t  pret  A  pp.  tinged;  ppr. 
tingitM.  [llrifi^.f»netiim,towet,to  moisten, 
lo  stain,  to  dye  (whence  also  tineture,  tiiU)\ 
rog.  Or.  tenjfgH.  to  wet.  to  stain;  Ooth. 
tk9mkan^  to  waah.]  To  mix.  impregnate,  or 
tnboe  with  some  ftireign  substance  so  as 
to  ali^tly  affect  or  modify  the  colour,  taste, 
or  qualitlea  of;  as.  (a)  to  modify  the  colour 
or  Unt  of;  to  colour;  to  tincture;  to  stain. 

rbcir  flesh,  noreovcr,  b  red,  as  h  were  tin[td  trith 

HoliHsktd. 


(^)  To  qoalif y  the  taste  or  savnnr  tA\  to  give 
a  taste,  flavour,  smack,  or  tang  to ;  as,  to 
tmge  a  d«coctlon  with  a  bitter  taste.  (e)To 
modify  the  character  or  qualities  of. 

His  Tirtnes.  ««  weN  as  imperfections,  are.  as  it 
««*«.  tutgwd  Ujr  a  certain  eztravairance  whkh  makes 
tkcai  partiatlarlf  hts.  and  distioipiishes  them  from 
of  other  tMcn.  Addinn. 


_  ( tin!  \  n.  K  slight  degree  of  some 
coloar.  taste,  or  someUiing  foreign,  infused 
tDto  another  substance  or  mixture,  or  added 
to  It;  tincture:  a  superadded  colour,  shade, 
bM,  taate,  or  flavour ;  as,  a  red  colour  that 
haa  a  tinae  of  blue ;  a  dish  of  food  that  has 
n  timge  of  orange-peel  in  its  taste. 

His  ooikias.  too.  respcctinir  the  govemtnent  oi  the 
look  a  ttngt  from  his  podoos  respecting  the 
of  the  church.  Mucaulmj. 


(tlnJ'entX  o-    Having  the  power  to 
(R*re.) 

As  for  the  wWte  part  it  appeared  nrach  less  en* 
ndhad  srith  the  HHgttt  property.  B«jU. 

flagt.  Tlnsuy  (tfn'gf),  n.  The  native  name 
of  a  BrazTlian  forest-tree  (Magonia  alab- 
rata),  nat  order  Sapindacen.  covering  urge 
tracts  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  everything 
else.  SfMsp  is  made  from  its  broad  flat  seeds, 
and  an  infusion  of  the  roots  is  used  to  poison 


(tin'Ji-dO,n.pZ.  A  family  of  heter- 
opterous  miecta  whose  body  is  flat  and 
teottd,  afid  back  short.  three-Jointed,  and 
folilcd  into  a  groove  under  the  head.  The 
Tta^ldB  are  mostly  rapacious,  their  fore- 
legs being  specially  constructed  for  the  cap- 
tors of  Oving  prey.  Some,  however,  are 
vegetable  feeders,  and  attack  flowers  and 
leavM  with  such  voracity  that  in  France. 
wtwfB  they  are  common,  the  gardeners  call 
them  tigcra 

fiB-glAM  (tin'glasX  n.    L  An  old  name  for 
pewter  or  solder. 

Tkm  white  lead  or  timHatt*  hath  been  of  long 
«■•  a  escunatioa  .  .  as  witnesseth  the  poet  Homer, 
«b*  caflsth  it  Cassitcroo.  .  .  .  This  is  certain,  that 
of  black  leail  caanot  possibly  be  sodered 
without  this  UHgtasst,  HMand. 


*  A  aanw  given  by  glass-makers  to  bismuth. 

m^  (Ung'gll  9  i,  pre!  A  pp.  tingled;  ppr. 

tmtgUttg.    (A  dim.  from  ting.  (Tomp.  W.  ton- 


eial,  toneiaur.  to  tinkle  or  tingle.  Comp.  also 
£.  tiekle,  which  may  have  Influenced  the 
meaning.  J  1.  To  feel  a  kind  of  thrilling  sen- 
sation, as  in  hearing  a  small  sharp  ringing 
sound. 

At  which  both  the  ears  of  every  one  that  heareth 
it  shall  iinrle.  i  Sam.  iiL  ii. 

S.  To  feel  a  sharp,  thrilling  pain. 

The  pale  boy-seiiator  yet  ttHgtittf  stands.    P^. 

8.  To  have  a  thrilling  sensation,  or  a  sharp, 
slight,  penetrating  sensation. 

And  if  she  move  unauietly. 

Perchance,  'tis  but  toe  blood  «u  frre. 

Comes  back  and  tuigUs  in  her  feet.     CtUridgt. 

Tinclo  (ting'glX  V.  t,  Tu  cause  to  give  a  sharp 
ringing  sound;  to  ring. 


I'd  thank  her  to  tinfi^U  her  beU, 
As  soon  AS  she's  heated  my  it 


iiiy  gnieL  ynmtM  Smiih, 

TlngUng  (ting'gl-ing).  ».    A  thrilling.  Jar- 
ring,  tremulous  sensation. 
A  kind  of  slee{>ing  in  the  blood,  a  whoreson  tinrlinf. 

Tlnk  (tJngk),  V  i.  (Imitative  of  a  sharp  me- 
tallic sound.  Comp.fk/ijr.]  Xo  make  n  sharp, 
shrill  noise;  to  tinkle.  'After  <)rinking, 
while  the  shot  is  (uUrtn^.*    Hey  wood. 

Tlnk  (tingkX  n.    A  tinkle;  a  tingle. 

TtnlPU  (tTuglcal).  n.    lineal  (which  see). 

Tlnkar'B-root  (ting1c&rz-r5tX  n.  (From 
Dr.  Tinkar,  who  first  brought  Uie  root  into 
notice.]  A  North  American  shrub  {Trioe- 
teum  per/oliatufnX  nat  order  CaprifoliaoesB, 
whose  root  is  an  emetic  and  mild  cathartic. 

Tlllkar  (tinglc^r).  n.  (From  link,  a  sliarp 
metidlio  sound.  Comp.  W.  tincerrd,  a  tin- 
ker, from  tineiauf,  to  tinkle.  ]  1.  A  mender 
of  kettles,  pans,  and  the  like.  —2.  The  act 
of  tinkering  or  mending ;  cobbling ;  botch- 


% 


Tll 


'hey  must  speak  their  mind  about  it.  .  .  .  and 
spend  their  time  and  money  in  having  a  tinktr  at  it. 

T.  Hmghes. 

S.  A  popular  name  for  small  mackerel.  (New 
England.] 

Tinker  (tinsHc^r).  v.  t  To  work  at  or  on,  as 
a  tinker ;  to  menti  In  a  clumsy  or  imperfect 
manner;  to  repair;  to  cobble;  to  notch: 
sometimes  followed  by  up. 

Chronnkiey  and  astronomy  are  forced  to  tinktr  n/ 
and  reconcile,  as  well  as  they  can.  these  uncertain* 
ties.  a.  tVai/olt. 

Tinker  (tinglcAr),  v.i  To  work  at  tinkering; 
to  occupy  one's  self  with  cobbling  defects ; 
to  work  upon  a  thing  by  making  small  re- 
pairs; to  keep  meddlhig  somewhat  ofll- 
ciously. 

I  will  step  round  at  once,  and  offer  my  services, 
before  other  folks  begin  to  tiMter  with  him. 

Tlnkerly  (ting1c«r-li\  a.  L  Like  or  pertatai- 
ing  to  a  tinker.— 2.  Perhaps  in  the  following 
phrase  » tinkling.  'TliisCyiUrerfy  verse  which 
we  call  ryme.'    Wehbe. 

Tlnkerman  (ting1c«r-mauX  n.  a  fisherman 
who  destroyed  the  young  fry  in  the  river 
Thames  liy  nets  and  unlawful  apparatus. 

Tinkle  (tlnglclX  v.i,  pret  A  pp.  tinkled; 
»pr.  tinkling.  (A  freq.  from  finlr.  See 
[NK,  TiNO.]  1.  To  make  small,  quick, 
sharp  sounds,  as  by  striking  on  metal;  to 
clinic;  to  Jingle.  'Afiiiir^truicymbaL'  l<^r. 
xili  1.    *  The  Hnkling  rills.^    Pope. 

The  spri|rhtly  horse 
Moves  to  the  music  of  his  ttnJUittg  bells.    DodsUy. 

2.  To  rcsuund  with  a  small  shnrp  sound ;  to 
tingle.  *  And  his  ears  tinkled,  and  his  colour 
fle<l.'    Dryden. 

Tinkle  ( tinglcl ).  v.t.  To  cause  to  clink  or 
make  sharp,  quick,  ringing  sounds;  to  ring. 

The  sexton  or  bellman  goeth  about  the  streeu 
with  a  small  beU  in  his  liand  which  he  tinkUth. 

Ray. 

Tinkle  ( tinglcl  X  n.  A  small,  ouick,  sharp, 
ringing  noise,  as  that  producea  by  a  small 
beU  when  struck  gently. 

The  tinkU  of  the  words  is  all  that  strikes  the  ear^ 
and  soothes  them  with  a  transient  and  slightly  plea> 
surable  sensation.  Mmson. 

Tinkler  (tlngkl^rX  n.  A  tinker;  hence,  a 
tramp;  a  vagabond.  'She  looks  snch  a  tink- 
ler.*   Charlotte  Bronte.    (Provincial] 

Tinkler  ( tingk'Idr  X  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  tinkles;  a  slang  term  for  a  small  bell; 
as.  agitate  the  tinkler. 

Tinkling  (tingklingX  n.  1.  A  snail,  quick, 
sharp  sound.  '  Making  a  tinklitig  with  their 
feet^  Is.  ill  16.-2.  A  bird  (Quieealue  erae- 
eiroetris)  of  the  starling  family,  common  in 
Jamaica:  so  called  from  its  peculiar  vocifer- 
ous note.  Like  other  birds  of  the  family  it 
frequently  rids  domestic  cattle  of  their  in- 
sect parasites. 

Tln-llquor,  Tin-mordant  (tinaik-«r,  tin'- 
mor-dantX  »•    A  solution  of  tin-fUings  in 


hydrochloric  acid,  used  as  a  mordant  in  dye- 
ing and  calico-printing. 

Tinman  (tln'manX  n.  A  manufacturer  of  or 
dealer  in  tinware.    Prior. 

Tin-mordant.   See  Tim-liquor. 

Tinnent  (tin'enX  a.  Ck)nsisting  or  formed 
of  tin.  *  Thy  tinnen  chariot  shod  with  burn- 
ing bosses.'    Sylvetter,  Du  Bartae. 

Tinner  (tin'«rX  n.  L  One  who  works  in  the 
tin  mines. 

He  had  been  prosecuted  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Stannary  coun.  lor  proposing  in  parliament  some 
regulations  for  the  tinntrs  in  Cornwall.     Hattam. 

2.  A  tinman. 

Tinnlentt  (tln'l-entXo.  (L.  Mnntenn.  ^'nni- 
entie,  ppr.  of  tinrdo,  to  ring.]  Emitliug  a 
clear  ringing  sound  or  tingling  noise. 

Tinnlns  (tin'ingX  n.  I .  The  act,  art.  or  pro- 
cess of  covering  or  coating  other  metals 
with  a  thin  coat  or  layer  of  tin,  to  protect 
them  from  oxidation  or  from  being  corroded 
by  rust— 2.  The  covering  or  layer  thus  put 
on. 

Tlnnltoi  (tinnrtusX  »•  (L.,  a  ringing,  a 
tingling.  See  Timmiemt.  ]  In  metf.  a  ringing 
in  the  ears :  in  many  cases  an  unimportant 
symptom,  depending  on  some  local  tempo- 
rary aflfection  of  the  ear,  disorder  of  the 
digestive  system  or  excitement  of  the  cere- 
bm  circulation.  It  is,  however,  often  of  a 
more  serious  nature,  being  a  common  svmp- 
tom  of  organic  disease  of  the  auditory 
nerve. 

Tinnnncolna  (tin-nunlcfi-lusX  n.  [L..  the 
kestrel.]  A  genua  of  Faloonid»,  compnsing 
the  kestrel 

Tinny  (tin'iX  a.  Pertaining  to,  abounding 
with,  or  resembling  tin.    Drayton. 

Tin-ore  (tin'drX  tt.  The  ore  of  tin.  See 
under  TiK. 

Tln^jpenny  (tin'pen-niX  n.  A  customary  duty 
in  &>gland,  formerly  paid  to  tithingmen, 
for  liberty  to  dig  in  Uie  tin  mines. 

Tin-plate(tin'platXn.  Thin  sheet-iron  coated 
with  tin,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  oxida- 
tion or  rust :  called  also  White-iron.  It  is 
formed  into  vessels  of  all  sorts,  boxes,  trin- 
kets, and  a  variety  of  other  articles.— Cry«- 
tallized  tin-plate,  tin-plate  having  its  surface 
of  a  crystalline  texture.  This  is  effected  by 
washing  over  the  surface  of  common  tin- 

f»late  with  a  weak  acid,  and  then  cleaning 
t  with  an  alkaline  ley;  after  which  the  sur- 
face is  covered  over  with  a  transparent  var- 
nish. It  forms  an  ornamental  article  known 
by  the  name  of  moir/e  metalliqve. 

Tlnsaw  (tin's^X  "  A  kind  of  saw  used  by 
bricklayers  for  sawing  bricks^ 

Tlneel  (tln'selX  n.  (Fr.  itificeUe,  O.Fr.  estin- 
eelle,  from  L.  geintula,  a  spark.)  1.  A  name 
given  specifically  to  three  different  kinds  of 
materials  used  for  ornamental  purposes: 
(a)  a  shining  thin  metallic  plate;  foil,  (b)  A 
cloth  or  tissue  composed  of  silk  and  sliver 
threads,  (o)  Cloth  overlaid  with  foil.  *A 
bluish  tineeL'  Shak.  'Goodly  apparel  of 
tineel,  cloth  of  gold,  and  velvet'  Strype.^ 
2.  Something  very  shining  and  gaudy;  some- 
thing superficially  shining  and  showy,  or 
having  a  false  lustre,  and  more  gay  Uian 
valiMole. 

Who  can  discern  the /i>f.r<>/ from  the  gold f    Dryden. 

Tlneel  (tin'sel).  a.  Composed  or  consisting 
of  tinsel:  hence,  gaudy;  showy  to  excess; 
tawdry;  specious;  superficial 

Tinut  affections  make  a  glorious  frlisterimr. 

Btau.  5-  Ft. 
You  assure  me  that  my  logic  is  puerile  and  Unset, 
that  it  carries  not  the  least  weight  or  conviction,  that 
my  premises  are  false,  and  my  concluiJous  absurd. 

Tiniel  (tln'selX  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  tinteUed;  ppr. 
tineeUing.  To  adorn  wiUi  tinsel  or  with 
something  glittering  and  showv,  without 
much  value;  to  make  gaudy.  'She,  tineel'd 
o'er  in  robes  of  varying  hues.'    Pope. 

Tiniel  (tin'sel).  n.  [Sc.  tine  or  fyne,  to  lose.  1 
Loss;  specifically.  In  Scot*  law,  a  term  used 
to  signify  torfeiiure.— Ti7^»el  qf  the /eu,  the 
loas  or  forfeiture  of  a  feu-right  by  failure  to 
pay  the  feu-duty  for  two  years  whole  and 
together.— Tt'nMf  qf  euperiority,  a  remedy 
introduced  by  statute  for  unentered  vassals 
whose  superiors  are  themselves  unlnfeft, 
and  therefore  cannot  effectually  enter  them. 

Tlnselly  (tin'sel-liX  a.  Resembling  tinsel ; 
gaudy:  showy  and  superficial    (Riure.] 

linscdly  (tin'sel-liX  adv.  In  a  gaudy  and 
superficial  manner.    [Eare.] 

Tln-emlth  (tin'smlthX  n.  (hie  who  makes 
articles  of  tin  or  tin-plate. 

Tln-fltone  (tln'st6nX  n.  A  native  blnoxlde 
of  tin;  the  principal  ore  of  tin  found  In  the 
mines  of  Cornwall    It  occurs  in  attached 
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and  imbedded  cryttals,  and  massive.  (See 
Tin.)  Tin-stone  sometimes  yields  nearly 
80  per  cent  of  its  weight  in  tin.  Called  also 
Caiiiterite. 

Tint  (Unt),  n.  [It  Hnta;  Fr.  teint;  from  L. 
tmetus,  pp.  of  tingo.  See  TnroB.]  A  slight 
colouring  or  tincture  distinct  from  the 
ground  or  principal  colour ;  a  superadd^, 
faint,  or  modiflea  colour  or  dye ;  a  hue ;  a 
tinge;  as,  red  with  a  blue  tint,  or  titU  of  yel- 
low. In  painting,  Unit  are  the  colours  con- 
sidered as  more  or  less  bright,  deep,  or  thin, 
bv  the  due  use  and  intermixture  of  which  a 
picture  receives  its  shades,  softness,  and 
variety.  'Or  blend  in  beauteous  tint  the 
coloured  mass.'    Pope. 

Tint  ( tint),  v.t.    To  tinge ;  to  give  a  slight 

colouring  to. 

Be  thou  the  rainbow  to  the  storms  of  life ! 
The  evening  beam  that  smiles  the  clouds  away. 
And  fititf  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray.     Byr»n. 

Tint  (tint),  pp.  of  the  verb  to  One.    Lost. 
(Scotch.) 
Tlntamar,  Tlntamarre  (tin-ta-m&r'),  n. 

[Fr.,  said  to  be  for  tinU  d  marrt— tinier,  to 
strike,  to  clink,  and  marre,  a  pickaxe— the 
vine-dressers  making  themselves  heard  at  a 
distance  by  striking  upon  the  iron  of  their 
pickaxes.  ]    A  hideous  or  confused  noise. 

Squallini;  hautboys,false-stopped  violoncellos,  buzz- 
inc^  basMtons.  .  .  .  aUl  ill-tuned.  The  tinta mar rt 
which  this  kind  of  sqoeakinff  and  scraping  and  i^runi- 
bling  produces,  I  will  not  pain  my  reader  oy  brini;in(; 
stroni^r  to  his  recollection.  Mason. 

Tlntemell  t  (tio't6r-nelX  n.  A  certain  old 
dance. 

Tlntlnnabulant  (tin-tln-nab'Q-lant).  Same 
as  Tintinndbular.  'Trappant  and  tintin- 
tuifttUanf appendages.'  H.Smith.  [A bur- 
lesque phrase  equivalent  to  knockers  and 
bells,  used  to  imitate  Johnson's  laboured 
diction.]  • 

Tlntlnnalmlar.  Tlntlnnalralary  (tin-tin- 
nab'a-Ur,  tin-tin-nab'Q-lari X  a.  Of  or  re- 
latinir  to  bells  or  their  sound.  'My  tintin- 
na6t4tor]/ summons.'    Lord  Lytton. 

Tintinnabulation  ( tin'tin-nab-u-la''shon ). 
n.    A  tinkling  or  ringing  sound,  as  of  bells. 

The  tintiHHabnlation  that  so  musically  wells 

From  the  bells  .  .  . 
From  the  JinsUng  and  the  tinklinj;  of  the  bells. 

Poe. 
TlntlnnabulooB  (tin-tin-nab'Q-lusXa.  Same 
as  TintimuibxUar.  De  Quineey. 
Tlntlnnabulum(tintin-nab'Q-lum),n.  [L., 
a  little  bell,  from  tintinno,  a  freq.  and  auR. 
from  tinnio,  to  ring,  to  jingle.  Onomato- 
poetic]    1.  A  bell.    [Rare.] 

Beatinf;  alternately  in  measured  time 

The  clockwork  tintiNnabulum  of  rhyme,     dnuptr. 

2.  A  Jingling  toy  made  of  small  bells  or  little 
plates  of  metal.— 3.  A  musical  instrument 
consisting  of  a  series  of  bells  properly  tuned 
and  set  in  a  frame. 

TlntletS  (tint'les).  a.  Having  no  tint;  col- 
ourless. T»nt/tfM  flowers.' C%aWott«firon^!. 

Tlnto (tin'to),  n.  (Sp.,  tinted  or  coloured] 
A  red  Madeira  wine,  wanting  the  high  aroma 
of  the  white  sorts,  and,  when  old,  resembling 
tawny  port.    Simmond*. 

Tint-tool  ( tint'tdl ).  n.  A  kind  of  graver, 
having  its  pointof  ditferentdegreesof  width, 
to  cut  lines  in  copper  or  wood  of  certain 
breadths. 

Tln-t3rpe  (tin'tip),  n.  A  photograph  taken 
on  a  tinned  plate ;  a  stannotype  or  ferro- 
type. 

Tinware  (tinVar).  n.  A  poptilar  name  for 
articles  made  of  tinned  iron. 

Tln-wonn  ( tin'wdrm ),  n.  An  insect;  a  species 
of  millepede.     BaiUy. 

Tiny  (ti'nl),  a.  [Probably  for  t^eny,  from  old 
teen,  sorrow,  hence  it  would  come  to  mean 
poor,  sorry,  insignificant.]  Very  small;  little; 
puny.  It  is  often  Joined  with  little,  to  give 
emphasis  or  an  expression  of  some  tender- 
ness to  the  term;  as.  a  little  tiny  thing. 
'  Pretty  little  tiny  kickshawa'    Shak. 

When  that  I  was  and  a  little  /niy  boy. 
With  hey,  lio,  the  wind  and  the  rain.   Shak. 

Tip  (tip),  n.  [Closely  allied  to  top,  the  change 
of  vowel  having  a  diminutive  effect;  Dan. 
and  D.  tip,  L.G.  and  Sw.  tipp,  O.  zipftl,  a 
tip.  an  end.]  1.  A  small  pointed  or  taper- 
ing end  or  extremity ;  the  top-part  or  top. 
especially  if  more  or  less  pointed  or  rounded; 
as,  the  ftp  of  the  flnger ;  the  ftp  of  a  spear ; 
the  ftp  of  the  t/>ngue;  the  tip  of  Uie  ear. 
'The  very  fip  of  the  noge.'  Shak,  —  ^,  The 
top  of  the  stamen  of  a  flower ;  an  anther. — 
8.  A  gentle  stroke :  a  tap.— 4.  A  small  pre- 
sent in  money.  [JSlang.]  -5.  Private  informa- 
tion, especially  in  regard  to  the  chances  of 
horses  engaged  for  a  race,  and  the  like,  for 


betting  purposes.     [Sporting  sUng.]     See 
Tipster.— 6.  The  lining  of  the  top  of  a  hat: 
so  called  by  hatters.  —7.  A  bookbinder's  tool. 
8.  Rubbish  thrown  from  a  quarry. 
Tip  (tipX  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  tipped;  ppr.  tipping. 

1.  lo  form  the  tip  of;  to  cover  the  tip. 
top,  or  end  of;  as,  to  ftp  anything  with  gold 
or  silver.  'With  truncheon  tipp'd  with  Iron 
head.'    Hudibras. 

Tipp'd  with  let. 
Fair  ermines  spotless  as  the  snows  tney  press. 

Thonu9n. 

2.  To  strike  slightly,  or  with  the  end  of  any- 
thing small;  to  tap. 

A  third  rof  ue  tips  me  by  the  elt>ow.        Stvijt. 

8.  To  cant  up  (a  cart  or  wagon)  so  that  a  load 
may  be  discharged.— 4.  To  bestow  a  small 
money-gift  or  douceur  upon;  to  give  to;  as, 
to  tip  a  schoolboy  with  a  sovereign;  to  fip  a 
servant 

When  I  saw  the  keeper  frown 
TippiHz  him  with  hali^-crown. 
Now.  ^d  I,  we  are  alone.  Stoifl. 

5.  To  give  private  information  to  as  to  the  pro- 
bable issue  of  some  future  event,  as  of  a  horse- 
race, so  that  bets  may  be  made  to  the  best 
advantage.  [Sporting  slang.]— 6.  To  give, 
communicate,  or  direct  towiu^s  genendl^ ; 
as,  fip  us  your  fist ;  Atp  me  a  copper ;  to  ftp 
one  the  cold  shoulder  (see  shoulder). 
[Slang.]— To  tip  over,  to  turn  over.— To  t%p 
off  liquor,  to  turn  up  the  vessel  till  all  u 
out.— To  tip  up,  to  raise  up  one  end  of  any- 
thing, as  of  a  cart,  so  that  the  contents  may 
pass  out.— To  ftp  the  wink,  to  direct  a  winic, 
or  to  wink  to  another  as  a  sign  of  caution, 
mutual  understanding,  or  the  like.  'Did 
you  not  observe  me  ftp  you  the  wink  to  leave 
oflTintime.'    Smollett.    [Slang.] 

Tip  (tip),  V.  1.  To  fall  on  or  toward  one  side; 
to  fall  headlong;  to  die:  witli  off.    [Low.] 

Tip-cart  (tipHcart),  n.  A  cart  which  can  be 
tilted  or  canted  up  to  empty  its  contents 
without  requiring  the  horses  to  be  unvoked. 

Tip-cat  (tiplcat),  n.  A  game  in  which  a 
piece  of  wood  tapering  to  a  point  at  each 
end,  and  called  a  cat,  is  made  to  rebound 
from  the  ground  by  being  struck  on  the  tip 
with  a  stick. 

In  the  middle  of  a  s^ame  at  Up-att,  he  (Bunyan) 
paused,  and  stood  staring  wildly  upward  with  his 
stick  in  his  hand.  Macaulay. 

Tlp-Cheese  (tip'ch^z).  Same  as  Ttp-eaf. 
uicke^M. 

Tlpet,t  n.    A  tippet.    Chaucer. 

Tl-plant  (t^'plant),  n.    Same  as  Ti. 

Tlppenny  (tip'en-niX  n.  Ale  sold  at  two- 
pence a  quart.    [Scotch.] 

"PPOr  (tip'ftrX  n.  [After  Thomas  THpper, 
who  flrst  brewed  it.  ]    A  kind  of  ale. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  beverage  (tipper)  ari«es 
from  its  being  brewed  from  brackish  water,  which  is 
obtAin;ible  from  one  well  only;  and  all  attempts  to 
imitate  the  flavour  have  hitherto  failed.        Lew*r. 

Tippet  (tip'et).  n.  [A.  Sax  totppet,  a  tippet; 
O.E.  tapet,  a  hanging  cloth  of  any  kind, 
tapestry.  See  Tape.stky.  ]  1.  A  loose  upper 
garment  or  cape  fastened  round  the  neck, 
covering  the  shoulders,  and  sometimes  de- 
scending as  far  as  the  waist.  'A  tippet  of 
flne  linen.'  JBOcoik— 2.  A  length  of  twisted 
hair  or  gut  in  a  Ashing  line.— 3.  A  bundle  of 
straw  bound  together  at  one  end  and  used 
in  thatching.— To  turn  tippet,i  to  make  a 
complete  change;  hence,  to  disguise  one's 
self. 

You  roust  tttrfi  tipptt. 
And  suddenly,  and  truly  and  discreetly. 
Put  on  the  shape  of  order  and  humanity 

Btaii.  A-  /7. 

—Tyburn  tippet,i  a  halter  round  the  neck. 

There  lacks  a  fourth  thing  to  make  up  the  me<s 
whicli.  so  help  me  C,o<\,  if  1  were  jll'l^c.  should  be 
•h.-ingum  tuum,' a  Tybum  tifprt  to  t.iVe  with  him; 
an  it  were  the  judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  my  Lord 
Cliief  Judge  of  England,  yea,  an  it  were  my  Lord 
Chancellor  himself,  to  Tyburn  with  him.      Latimer. 

Tipping  (tip'ingX  n.  In  mt(«t<;,  a  peculiar 
action  of  the  tongue  agninst  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  used  in  flute-playing  to  produce  a 
brilliant  and  spirited  execution  of  a  stac- 
cato passage.    Called  also  Double-tonguing. 

Tipping- wagon  (tlp'ing- wag-on),  n.  A 
watron  that  can  be  canted  up  in  order  to 
discharge  its  load  without  requiring  the 
horses  lo  be  unyoked. 

Tipple  (tipl).  V.  i.  pret  A  pp.  tip^Ud;  ppr. 
tippling.  [Freq.  and  dim.  from  fip,  which, 
in  vulgar  language,  signifies  to  turn  up  a 
drinking-vessel  till  all  is  emptied.  Comp. 
Prov.  O  zip/eln,  zippeln,  to  eat  or  drink 
in  small  quantities.  Akin  tipty.]  To  drink 
spirituotis  or  strong  liquors  habitually;  to 
indulge  in  the  frequent  and  improper  use  of 
spirituous  liquors ;  especially,  to  drink  fre- 


quently, but  not  so  heavily  as  to  produce 

absolute  drunkenness. 

Few  of  those  who  were  samroooed  kit  tlieir  homes, 
and  those  few  found  it  more  agreeable  to  ttppie  in 
-alehouses  than  to  pace  the  streets.         Maem$Uap. 

Tipple  (tiplX  V.t.  To  drink,  as  strong  li- 
quors, in  luxai7  or  excess;  to  sip  or  imbibe 
often. 

Himself  for  saring  chaiget 
A  peel'd.  slic'd  onion  eats,  and  ttpptes  v«juke. 

Drjtdtm. 

Tipple  (tiplX  n-  Liquor  taken  in  Uppling; 
drink. 

While  the  tipptt  was  paid  for,  all  went  merrily  on. 

Sir  R.  VEstrmnj^. 

Tipple  (tipl),  n.  In  hay-making,  a  bundle 
of  bay  collected  from  the  swath,  and  formed 
into  a  conical  shape.  This  is  tied  near  the 
top  BO  as  to  make  it  taper  to  a  point,  and 
set  upon  its  base  to  di7.    [Provincial] 

Tippled  (tipld).  a.    Intoxicated;   drunk; 

Merry,  we  sail  from  the  east. 

Half  tippitd  at  a  rainbow  feast        Z>ryd*n. 

Tippler  (tipa^r).  ».  l.  one  who  tipples  or 
habitually  indulges  in  the  excessive  use  of 
spirituoiu  liquors;  especially,  a  person  who 
habitually  drinks  strong  liquors  without  ab- 
solute drunkenness.  *  Gamesters,  tippUrt, 
tavem-hunter^  and  other  such  dissolute 
people.'  Hannar.—tS  One  who  sells  tipple; 
the  keeper  of  a  tavern  or  public-house;  a 
publican. 

They  were  but  tippttrs,  such  as  keep  ale-hoosea. 

i^titner. 

No  inn-keeper,  ale-housekeeper,  victualler  or  ttp- 
Ur  shall  admit  or  suffer  any  person  or  persons  in  )us 
house  or  backside  to  eat,  drink,  or  play  at  cards, 
tables,  bowls,  or  other  games  in  time  of  conmon 
prayer.  Abp.  Crtndal. 

Tlppling-house  (tipling-hons),  n.  A  con- 
temptuous name  for  a  tavern  or  pablic- 
house.  'The  knave  .  .  .  kept  a  fippUn^ 
hauM.*    Beau.  &  FL 

TlpsUy  (tip'si-fi),  V.  t  To  make  tipsy ;  to  In- 
toxicate.   [Colloq.] 

In  Normandy  the  poptilar  tipple  is  cider  with  a 
dash  of  coarse  brandy  in  it.  a  very  tipsifyt 


pound. 


Frastr'. 


tng  ci 
sMmi 


TlpsUy  (tip'si-liX  adv.    In  a  tipsy  manner. 

Tlpslneit  (tip'sl-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
tipsy. 

Tlp-8taff  (tip'staf),  n.  pL  Tlpctaret  (tip'- 
stavz).  1.  A  staff  tipped  with  metal —2.  An 
officer  who  bears  such  a  staff;  a  constable;  a 
sheriff's  officer. 

Tipster  (tip'st^rX  n.  One  who  supplies  in- 
formation in  regard  to  a  coming  race  and 
the  like;  one  who  for  a  fee  sends  tips  to  his 
customers  for  betting  purposes.  The  t^gter 
differs  from  the  fouf  in  that  he  does  not  ne- 
cessarilv  %ratch  the  horses  himself,  but  may 
have  his  information  supplied  by  touts. 
[Sporting  slang.)    See  Tip,  n.  6. 

Tipsy  (tip'siX  a.  [Connected  with  tippU; 
comp.  Prov.  O.  ftp«,  tippi,  dnmkennesa;  he- 
tiptt,  tipsy.]  1.  Overpowered  with  stroi^ 
drink;  intoxicated  to  a  certain  degree.  n(»t 
so  far  as  being  al>solutely  drunk;  fuddloli 
elevated.  *  The  riot  of  the  tip»y  bacchanals-  * 
Shak.  —2.  Proceeding  as  if  from  intoxication ; 
resembling  intoxication;  reeling  'Tipsy 
dance  and  jollity.'    Milton. 

Tipsy-cake  (tip'si-k&kX  n.  A  favourite  cake 
in  the  form  of  a  pudding,  composed  of  pastry 
saturated  with  Madeint,  almonds»  and  cus- 
tard sauce. 

Tlptt  (Upt),  a.    Intoxicated;  tipsy. 

They  .  .  .  drink  thehr  whole  cum  six  glasses  at  a 
health :  your  master's  almost  ttpt»uc*Ay.  Mitwwtttm. 

Tlp-tUted(tip'Ult-ed},a.  Having  the  Up  or 
point  tilted  or  tnmed  up. 

Lightly  was  her  slender  noae 
Tip-titted  like  the  petal  of  a  flower.  Ttmwf^smi 

Tiptoe  (tip'tdX  n.  The  tip  or  end  of  the 
toe. 

The  fond  ape.  himself  uprearing  high. 
Upon  his  tiptoes  stalkcth  sutely  by.       hpenm^ 

—To  be  or  to  $tand  a  tiptoe  or  on  tipioe,  t«» 
be  on  the  strain;  to  have  all  one's  faculties 
or  attention  fully  exerted;  to  be  roused;  as^ 
to  be  a  tiptoe  with  expectation. 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  ha«M 

Will  stand  a  tiptoe  when  thb  d4y  is  named. 

And  rotise  him  at  the  name  of  Cn^pian.        SM^t. 

Tiptoe  (tip'tdX  v.i  To  go  on  the  UdImb. 
'  Mabel  tiptoed  to  her  door'    Hiekardmt^ 

He  tiptoed  eager  through  the  haa 
Coimnm  tke 


TlptOOn,t  n.  pL    Tiptoes.     Chaucer 
Tiptop  (tIp'topX  n.    The  highest  or 

degree;  the  best  of  anvthing     I  Provi_ 
Tiptop  (tip'topX  a.    [From  ftp  and  fr7»; 

reduplication  of  top.  ]    Fint-rate;  exc«lle&% 


] 


Fite,  fftr,  fat,  fftll;       m6,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not,  mttve;     tObe,  tub,  boll;     oil,  pound;       ii.  Se.  abwie;      f.  Be  fi«p. 
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or  pnfaot  in  the  higheat  degree.  *  Four  tip- 
top  ToicM.*  Qray.  'Sung  In  a  tiptop  man* 
IMF.'    GokUmUh,    [CoUoq] 

TtpnlA  (tip'ik-U),  n.  [L,  a  crane-fly.]  A 
geniu  of  dipterous  insects,  which  includes 
Um  rarinus  species  of  crane-fly.  They  hare 
rery  long  legs,  as  may  be  seen  in  T.  oier- 
flOM,  or  lather-lunff-legs.  There  are  many 
British  species.  The  members  of  the  genus 
ars  of  comparatively  laige  size.  Their  lanr». 
which  are  tough  and  legless  worms,  and 
often  confounded  with  wire-worm  by  far- 
mers, are  extremely  destmctiTe  to  crops 
both  in  fields  and  gardena 

TlpillAZT  <tip^Q-la-riX  a.  Pertaining  to  in- 
sects of  the  genns  Tipula  or  crane-fly. 

TtpOlidA  (U-pOai-dd).  r».  p{.  A  family  of  dip- 
taioos  insects,  of  which  the  genus  Tipula  is 
the  type.    See  Tr?ULA.  Cranb-flt. 

Ttr  (UrX  fi.  (Fr.)  A  shooting:  a  shooting- 
match;  as.  the  Belgian  Tir  National 

Tlrmdt  (ti-rid').  H.  (Fr.  tirade,  a  tirade,  a 
loag  speech,  from  titer,  to  draw,  from  the 
0«man.  See  TiRl.  to  seize.]  1.  A  long 
rldeat  speech ;  a  continued  burst  of  vio- 
lent  declamation :  a  declamatory  flight  of 
r«Bsare  or  reproof. 

Here  he  deliTcrs  a  violent  tirmdf  mgsAnH  aU  per> 
aD«»  9tho  ptofta*  to  know  anjrthing  about  angeb. 

Quart.  Rtv. 

1  In  fmoic.  the  filling  uf  an  interval  between 
two  notes  several  degrees  apart  by  a  run. 
that  is  by  the  intermediate  diatonic  notes. 

TtrmiUmur  (U-ral-ydrX  n.  [Fr.1  A  name 
originally  applied  in  France  dunng  the  re- 
volution of  1702  to  light-armed  troops  who 
were  thrown  out  from  the  main  body  to  bring 
on  an  action,  cover  an  attack,  or  senerally 
to  annoy  or  deceive  the  enemy;  a  skirmisher; 
•  sharp-shooter. 

Ttrtt  (tlr)  ti.  (See  TiiR.]  1.  A  row  or  rank; 
s  tier.  *  lonr  lowest  tin  of  ordnance.*  Sir 
W.  HaUigk  *  To  displode  their  second  tire 
olthnnder.'  JfiJCoa -2.  A  train.  'The  last 
of  this  ungodly  tire. '    Speneer. 

Ttn  (tlri  n.  (Probablv  from  tiara,  bnt  in- 
flmnood  by  twe,  to  adorn.]  A  head-dress; 
■omething  that  encompasses  the  head.   See 


Oo  her  bead  she  wore  a  Mrr  of  gold.    Sf*ns*r. 
He  tore  Dame  Maudbn's  ulken  tirt.    Sir  fV.  Scttt. 


t  (UrX  n.   (Contr.  ot  attire  \  1.  Attire.— 
S.  Furniture;  apparatus.   *The  tire  of  war.' 
Pkiiipe.    See  Athee 
Rret  (tIrX  e.t  To  adorn;  to  attire;  to  dress, 
as  Um  bead.    See  Attire. 

ttc  psfaHed  hef  Cace.  and  Hrtd  het  bead. 

a  Ki.  ix.  30. 

nrt  (tlr).  n.  [For  tier,  from  tie]  A  band  or 
hoop,  oanallT  of  iron,  but  now  occasionally 
•4  ittdia-mbber  or  other  elastic  substance, 
attsrhed  to  the  periphery  or  circumference 
of  the  wheel  of  a  vehicle,  for  the  purpose  of 
Unding  the  fellies,  securing  from  wearing 
aad  breaking,  and  in  the  case  of  the  elastic 
Ursa  to  ease  the  jar  or  shook  of  the  vehicle. 
ml  the  same  time  increasing  the  tractive  ad- 


(tlr).  e  t  prei  A  n>.  tired;  ppr.  tiring. 
(A.  aiuL  tirian,  tirigan,  tyrwiafif  to  vex,  to  ir- 
ritate, to  annoy.  O.  K.  tenayd,  tired,  wearied; 
Daa.  tirre,  to  tease,  to  worry;  D.  tergen,  to 

Evoke,  to  irritate.  The  form  of  the  word 
baen  inHnenoed  by  tire,  to  seize,  poll. 
U  indeed  its  origin  Is  not  to  be  traced  to 
this  word.  See  below.  1  1.  To  exhaust  the 
of  by  toil  or  labour;  to  fatigue;  to 
•  Tired  with  toU.  all  hopes  of  safety 
Ihyd^n. 

Tmtd  Kabt.  and  oveibuty  tbougbts, 

ikep  and  aoA  frngetf ulness.  tV^rdrmm-th, 


1  To  exhaust  the  attention  or  the  patience 
of,  with  dalness  or  tedioosness ;  to  satiate, 
gtat.  sicken,  or  cause  repngnsnoe  in.  as  by 
■  HTMsive  supply  or  continuance. 

r«ria/  ««b  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry.    Shak. 

I  often  grew 
Ttrtd  of  to  moch  within  our  bttle  life.    TenMys9H. 

~Te  tire  out,  to  weary  or  fstigne  to  excess; 
to  harass. 

At  last,  ttr*it  9Mt  with  play 
her  bead  upon  her  arm.       Tennys9m. 


ftm  To  weary,  fatigue,  exhaust.  Jade,  harass. 

BVi(tlr).  at    To  become  weary;  to  be  fa* 

atgaad ;  to  have  the  strength  fail ;  to  have 

Slw  paiiettoe  exhausted.  '  Truest  horse  that 

jet  would  (!>».'    Shak.    'A  love  that 

IkTsa*    TVnnyson. 

(tirX  ».i    fFr.  Hrw,  to  drag  or  pull. 

whJdi  is  fhNu  the  German  or  Dutch  verb 
— eweiing  to  E.  %eaT.\  1.  To  seise,  poll,  and 
ey:  pr>vperly  a  term  in  falconry.  The 
rk  was  said  to  tire  on  her  prey,  When  it 


was  thrown  to  her,  and  she  began  to  pull  at 
it  and  tear  it 

And  like  an  empty  eagle, 
Ttr*  on  the  flesh  of  me  and  of  my  son.      Shak. 

Ye  dregs  of  baseness,  ▼uhures  among  men. 
That  nrt  upoo  the  hearts  of  generous  spirits. 

2.  To  seize  eagerlv;  to  be  fixed  on.  or  closely 
engaged  in  or  with,  anything. 

Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring 
Wnen  we  encountered.  5MaM. 

Thus  made  she  her  remove. 
And  left  wrath  ttrttig  on  her  son  for  his  enforced 
love.  Cha/man. 

Tire  (UrX  n.  A  child's  apron  covering  the 
breast  and  having  no  sleeves;  a  tier. 

Tlredneit  (tird'nesX  n.  The  state  of  being 
wearied;  weariness.    HakewiU. 

Tirttlingtf  tlr 'ling),  a.  Tired;  fatigued; 
jaded.  '  Whiles  like  a  tireling  jade  he  lags 
half  way.'    Bp.  UaU. 

Tlre-amlUl  (tIr'smithX  n.  One  who  makes 
tires  and  other  ironwork  for  coaches.  &c. 

TlTMOxne  (tIr'sumX  a.  1.  Fitted  or  tending 
to  tire;  exhausting  the  strength;  fatiguing; 
as.  a  tireeome  dav  s  work;  a  tireecme  Jour- 
ney.—2.  Sxhausting  the  patience  or  atten- 
tion; wearisome;  tedious. 

Nothing  b  so  tiretttnt  as  the  works  of  those 
critics  who  write  in  a  dogmatic  way.  without  lan- 
guage, genius,  or  imagination.  Addison. 

Tlresomely  (tir^sum-li),  adv.  In  a  tiresome 

manner;  wearisomely. 
TlTMOmeness  (tlr'sum-ne^  n.    The  state 

or  quality  of  tiring  or  exhausting  strength 

or  patience;  wesrisomeness ;  t<Kllousness; 

as,  the  tireeomenese  of  work  or  of  a  dull 

Tire-VaJlant,t  Tlre-yalllantt  (tlr'val- 
yantX  n.    A  kind  of  head-dress. 

Thou  hast  the  ri^ht  arched  bent  of  the  brow,  that 
becomes  the  ship-tire,  the  tire-tAo/iaHt,  or  any  tire  of 
Venetian  admitunce.  sMaJk. 

Tirewoman  (tlr^wu-manX  n.  i.  A  woman 
whose  occupation  is  to  attend  to  the  dress- 
ing of  her  mistress,  either  in  the  way  of 
fawioning  the  dress,  head-gear,  dMs..  or  of 
putting  on  her  clothing,  arranging  her  hair, 
and  the  like;  a  ladv's-maid.  *  This  outside 
fashionableness  of  the  tirewoman'e  making.' 
Locke.  [Now  antiquated.]— 2.  A  dresser  in 
a  theatre.    Simmonde. 

Tlrixif-hoiue»  Tlrinf-room  (tli^ing-hous, 
tIr'ing-rttmX  n.  The  room  or  place  where 
players  dress  for  the  stage. 

This  green  plot  shall  be  our  stage,  this  hawthorn 
brake  our  tiriM^-Aoiue.  SMaJt. 

But  next  the  tiriMj^-room  sunrcy.  and  see 
False  titles  and  promiscuous  quality. 
Confusedly  swarm  from  heroes  ana  from  queens 
To  those  that  swing  in  clouds  and  fill  machines. 

AddtsoH, 

TlrKUrlXn.  [k  iorm  ot  triU,  thriU,  thirl] 
A  smart  tap  or  stroke.    (Scotch. ) 

Tlrl  (tiriX  v.t.  To  strip  of  a  covering  or  roof; 
to  nncover  or  unroof. 

Whiles  on  the  strong-wing'd  tempest  flyin*. 

Tiriitf  the  kirks.       SmrMS. 

Tirl  (tirl).  v.u  To  touch  a  slack  or  loose  ob- 
ject so  as  to  produce  a  tremulous  motion  or 
sound.— To  tirl  at  the  pin,  to  twirl  or  rattle 
the  door-latch,  as  a  courteous  signal  to  the 
inmates  that  a  person  desires  or  intends  to 
enter:  an  old  practice  which  prevailed  when 
house  doors  could  be  readily  opened  from 
without,  and  when  they  were  not  provided 
with  bells  and  knockers  as  they  now  are. 
This  expression,  which  occurs  frequently  in 
Scotch  and  Border  ballad  literature,  has 
been  differently  but  probably  less  correctly 
explained. 

There  came  a  ghoct  to  Marg'ret's  door 

With  many  a  grevious  groane. 
And  aye  he  tirted  at  the  /im. 

But  answer  made  she  none.         Otdhalktd. 

Sae  Ucht's  he  jumped  up  the  stair 

And  HHtd  at  tht  fini 
And  wha  sae  ready  as  hersd 

To  let  the  laddie  in.  yattbitt  song. 

Tlrlie-Wlrlle  (tiiOi-wir-UX  n.    A  whirligig; 

an  ornament  consisting  of  a  number  of  in- 

tervolved  lines.    [Scotch.] 
Tlrlle-wlrlle  (tlrli- wlr-UX  «     Intricate  and 

trivially  tmiamentaL    [Scotch.  1 

The  air's  free  eneuch. — the  monks  took  care  o' 
that— they  hae  contrived  ctoeer  tirlit-wirlit  boles, 
that  gang  out  to  the  open  air,  and  keep  the  stair  as 
caller's  aVaU-blade.  Sir  If.  Scott. 

Tiro  (U'r6X  n.    [L.]    A  tyro  (which  seeX 
I  Tlrocanliim  (tl-r6-sin'i-umX  «»•    [L.]  The 

flnt  service  of  a  soldier;  the  first  rudiments 

of  any  art;  novitiate;  hence  used  by  Cowper 

as  a  title  for  a  poem  on  schools. 
Tlroltta  (ti-rolltX  n.     Same  as   TyroliU 

(which  seeX 


T-lron  (tdl-^m).  n.  A  kind  of  angle-iron 
having  a  flat  llange  and  a  web  like  the 
letter  T. 

Tlronlan  (tl-rd'ni-anX  a.  [From  TSro,  the 
freedman.  pupil,  and  amanuensis  of  Cicero.] 
An  epithet  ai^plied  to  notes,  or  to  a  system 
of  shorthand  in  which  they  were  written, 
the  production  ot  Tiro. 

Tlrr  (tirX  v.t.  [Probably  connected  with 
verb  to  tear,  and  (»r0  in  sense  of  seize.]  To 
tear:  to  uncover;  to  unroof;  to  strip;  to  pare 
off  the  sward  by  means  of  a  spade.  (Scotch.  ] 

Tirra-lirTa(tir'ra-lir'raXYL  A  fanciful  com- 
bination intended  to  imitate  a  musical 
sound,  as  the  note  of  a  lark,  a  horn,  and 
the  like. 

The  lark  that  tirra4irra  chants.         Shak. 

'  Tirra-iirra '  by  the  river 
Sang  Sir  Lancelot.  Ttnt^so$t. 

Tirret  (tir'et).  n.    In  her.  a  manacle. 

Tlrrit  (tir'ritx  n.  Terror;  affright:  a  fanci- 
ful word  put  by  Shakspere  into  the  mouth 
of  Mrs.  Quickly  in  the  play  of  '  Henry  IV.' 

Tlrwlt  (t^i^witX  n.  [Imitative  of  its  crv. 
Comp.  P^'^t,  another  name  it  commonly 
bears;  Sc  tevohit.]  A  name  given  to  the 
lapwing.    See  Lapwiko. 

'TIS  (tizX    A  common  contraction  of  It  I». 

Tlsan  (tl'sanX    See  Pti&ah. 

TlfliO  (tiz'ikX  o.  and  n.  Corrupt  spelling  of 
Phihieie. 

TlBical  (tiz'ik-alX  a.  Corrupt  spelling  of 
Phthitieal. 

Ti8ic]7(tiz'ik-lXa.  Consumptive;  phthisical 

Ti8ll^Tlkrl(tiz^riXti.  [Heb.  tiehH,  from  ChaL 
iherd',  to  open,  to  begin.]  The  first  Hebrew 
montli  of  the  civil  year,  and  the  seventh  of 
the  ecclesiastical,  answering  to  a  part  of 
our  September  and  a  part  of  October. 

Tissue  (tish'fiX  ^  [Pr*  <Mfu,  woven,  pp.  of 
tieeer,  to  weaye,  from  L.  texere,  to  weave, 
whence  text,  texture,  &c.]  I.  A  woven  or 
textile  fabric;  specifically,  cloth  interwoven 
with  gold  or  silver,  or  with  figured  coloura 
'A  robe  of  tieeue,  stiff  with  golden  wire.' 
Dryden. 

She  did  Ue 
In  her  pavtUoa— cloth  of  gold  of  tissue.    SMak. 

2.  In  animal  anat.  the  texture  or  group- 
ing of  anatomical  elements  of  which  the 
systems  of  organs  are  composed ;  the  primary 
layers  composing  any  of  the  parts  of  animid 
bodies.  The  classification  of  tissues  may 
now  be  said  to  be  arranged  on  two  different 
principles,  having  reference  either  to  special 
histology,  which  concerns  itself  with  the 
structure  of  organs  in  which  a  combination 
of  various  tissues  may  enter;  or  to  general 
histology,  which  treats  of  the  tissues  pro- 
perly so  called.  Hence,  under  the  first  ar- 
rangement we  speak  of  mueeular  titeue,  or 
flesh;  oieeotut  tieeue,  or  bone;  adipoee  tieeue, 
or  fat;  eartHaginoue  tieeue,  or  gristle;  pia- 
mentary  tieeue,  or  colouring  matter  seen  in 
the  skin,  in  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  the 
iris,  ^c. ;  areolar,  oellular,  or  connective  tie- 
eue, widely  distributed  in  every  part  of  the 
body,  and  serring  to  bind  together  and  con- 
solidate other  parts  and  tissues.  According 
to  the  second  system  of  grouping  we  have, 
(a)  cellular  tieeue,  which  consists  entirelv  of 
cells,  in  which  cell  lies  close  to  cell,  such  as 
occur  in  the  epidermis,  nails,  the  epitheli- 
um, or  living  membranes  of  the  inner  sur- 
faces of  the  body.  Ac. ;  (&)  connective  tieeue. 
in  which  one  cell  is  regularly  separated 
from  the  others  by  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
termediate or  intercellular  substance,  as 
exemplifled  in  cartilage,  fat.  d^c;  (e)  more 
highly  developed  tissues  in  which  the  struc- 
tures are  usually  more  or  less  tubular;  this 
group  including  the  muscles,  nerves,  and 
vessels,  and,  in  Yirchow's  arrangement,  the 
blood.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  though  the 
terms  in  the  two  classiflcations  may  have  a 
correspondence  in  name,  the  correspond- 
ence does  not  extend  stricUy  to  the  nature 
of  the  tissues  to  which  thev  are  applied. 
The  iemw  adventitioue,  accidental,  or  path- 
ological tieeue  have  been  applied  generally 
to  morbid  productions  resembling  any  of 
the  natural  or  physiological  tissues.  The 
belief  is  gaining  currency  that  every  patho- 
logical tissue  has  its  phvsiological  or  normal 
prototype,  and  that  the  abnormality  con- 
sists either  in  its  production  at  the  wrong 
place  or  time,  or  to  an  excessive  extent— 
S.  In  vegetable  anat.  the  minute  elementary 
structures  of  which  the  organs  of  plants  are 
composed.  These  elementary  structures 
differ  from  each  other,  and  are  so  minute 
as  generally  to  be  distinctly  visible  only 
with  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  They  are 
named  elementary  organe,  organic  tieeue,  or 


th,  Sc.  loek:     g,go;      j.  Job;      ti,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sln^;     th.  then:  tii,  thin;     w.  trig;    wh.  whig;    th,  azure.— See  Kex. 
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veg4tabU  tiMstte.  Wheu  a  leaf  or  a  portion 
of  the  stem  of  one  of  the  higher  plants  is 
submitted  to  the  microscope  it  is  foand  to 
consist.  (1)  of  a  thin  transparent  homogene- 
oos  membrane,  which  is  arranged  in  the 
form  of  cells  or  cylindrical  tubes;  (2)  of 
fibres  which  are  arranged  in  a  spiral  form 
in  the  interior  of  the  cells  or  tubes ;  and 
(3)  of  a  fluid,  filling  tlie  cells,  and  existing 
between  them,  and  containing  in  it  globules 
of  various  sizes  and  kindsw  These  parts 
constitute  what  are  known  respectively  as 
elementary  membrane,  elementary  fibre, 
and  organic  mucus.  The  elementary  fibre 
is  only  found  in  the  higher  forms  of  plants, 
the  other  two  are  found  in  all  plants.  The 
tissues  of  plants  then  are  composed  of  ele- 
mentary membrane  and  elementary  fibre, 
and  the  principal  forms  under  which  they 


Vq^table  Tissue. 

1,  Prosenchyma  or  Woody  Tissue,  a.  Horizontal 
section  of  ProscnchymStous  Tissue.  3.  Do.  do.  of  a 
Single  Cell,  showinr  the  successive  layers  of  deposit 
in  tne  interior  which  give  liardnesS  and  firmness  to 
the  wood  of  plants.  4.  CyUndrical  Parenchyma. 
jL  Round  or  Elliptical  Parenchymatous  Tissue.  6, 
Spongiform  or  Stellate  Tissue. 

exhibit  themselves  constitute  the  cellular 
tissue,  fibrous  tissue,  and  vascular  tissue. 
Cellular  tisnu,  often  called  partnehyma,  is 
composed  of  membrane  in  the  form  of  cells 
or  cavities  which  are  closed  on  all  sides,  and 
are  commonly  of  a  spheroidal  form,  although 
they  often  assume  various  other  forms.  The 

{»ith  of  plants  is  entirely  composed  of  cellu- 
ar  tissue,  but  it  enters  largely  into  the 
structure  of  other  parts,  and  in  many,  as  in 
the  mushroom  and  sea-weed  orders,  is  the 
only  tissue.  Fibroua  Hutu  is  that  in  which 
the  elementary  fibre  alone  is  apparent. 
When  the  cells  are  composed  of  membrane 
and  spiral  fibre  combined,  or  of  fibre  alone 
(as  in  some  instance  when  the  membrane 
appears  to  have  been  absorbed  during 
growth),  they  constitute  the  fbro-ceUular 
tistue.  Va»e\dar  or  tubxdar  huxte  is  com- 
posed of  very  elongated  membranous  tubes, 
tapering  at  each  end.  It  comprehends  the 
woody  (also  called  prosenehmna)  and  latici- 
ferous  tissues.  When  the  tubes  nave  within 
tliem  a  spiral  fibre,  or  their  walls  marked 
with  broken  spiral  lines  or  dots,  arranged  in 
a  circular  or  spiral  direction,  they  constitute 
flbrthvaseular  tissue.— 4.  A.  connected  series; 
as.  the  whole  story  Is  a  tmueot  forgeries  or 
of  falsehood. 

The  creations  of  poetical  imaginAtion,  so  far  from 
being  a  mere  tistue  of  airy  phantnin«  and  unrealities, 
.  .  .  are  to  us  a  revelation  of  realities  lying  beyond 
the  reach  of  exact  science.  br.  Cmird. 

TlMUO  (tish'O).  v.t  pret.  &pp.  twited;  ppr. 
tissuing.  To  form  tissue  of;  to  interweave; 
to  variegate. 

The  chariot  was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  tissued 
upon  t>lue.  Baccit. 

Tinned  (tish'Qd).  p.  and  a.  1  Clothed  in 
or  adorned  with  tissue. 

Crested  IcniKhts  and  tissued  dames 
Assembled  at  the  glorious  call      Wharfn. 

2.  Variegated.     *  TiMtf^rf  clonda '    MiXion. 
TlUUe- paper  (tish'u  pa  p*r).  n.     A  very 

thin  gaiue-Iike  paper,  such  as  is  used  for 

Srotecting  engravings  in  books,  wrapping 
ne  and  delicate  articles.  &q. 
Tit  (tit),  n.  [This  word  would  seem  to  have 
been  rather  loosely  applied  to  anything 
small,  especially  to  birds,  as  in  titmouse, 
titlark,  tiUing;  Icel.  tiUr,  a  small  bird,  a 
tit  Comp.  tot.]  1.  9>Kme KS  Titmouse.— %  A 
small  horse.  '  Resolved  for  the  time  to  come 
to  ride  his  tU  with  more  sobriety.*    Sterne. 

3.  A  contemptuous  term  for  a  woman. 

And  the  poor  silly  tits  of  the  village  curtsey  as  he 
passes.  y.  Raillie. 

4.  A  small  bit:  a  morsel— 7»(  for  tcU,  an 


equivalent,  in  the  way  of  revenge  or  re- 
partee. 

TUJor tat,  Betsy !    You  are  right,  mygirL 

C0hHaH  &•  Garrick. 

Titan  (tl'tanl  n.  L  In  Qteek  myth,  one  of  the 
twelve  children  (six  sons  and  six  daughters) 
of  UranusfHeaveu)and(}e(£ai'th>.  They  re- 
belled against  their  father  and  deposed  him. 
raising  Cronos,  one  of  their  number,  to  tlie 
throne.  After  a  long  contest  they  were  de- 
feated by  Zeus  and  thrown  into  Tartaius.- 
S.  Poetical  for  the  sun.    Shak. 

Titan  (tf  tanX  n.  l.  A  calcareous  earth;  ti- 
tanite.— 2.  A  metal;  titanium. 

Titan  (tl'tanl  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Titans;  titanic.  'The  Titan  physical  difll- 
culties  of  his  enterprise.'    Is.  Taylor. 

Tltanate  (U'tan-atX  n.  A  salt  of  titanic 
acid. 

Tltaness  (tl'tan-es),  n.  A  female  Titan;  a 
female  personage  of  surpassing  power. 
'Truth, .  .  .  Titaneu  among  deities.'  Char- 
lotte Bronte. 

Tltanla  (tl-t&'ni-a),  n.  The  queen  of  Fairy- 
laud  and  consort  of  Oberon. 

The  Shakspearean  commentators  have  not  thought 
fit  to  inform  us  why  the  poet  designates  the  Fairy- 
queen  Titania.  It.  however,  presents  no  difficulty. 
It  was  the  belief  of  tho!>e  days  that  the  Fairies  were 
the  same  as  the  cla^ic  Nymphs,  the  attendants  of 
Diana.  .  .  .  The  fairy-queen  was  therefore  the  same 
as  Diana,  whom  Ovid  (Met.  iii.  173)  styles  Titania. 

Keighttey. 

Tltanlan,Tltanltlc(U-tanl-an,U-U-nitlkX 
a.    Pertaining  to  titanium. 

Titanic  (ti-tan'ik),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of,  the  Titans ;  hence,  enor- 
mous in  size  or  strength;  gigantic ;  super- 
human; huge;  vast;  as.  Titonte  struggles  or 
efforts.  '  TxUimc  forces  taking  birth.'  Ten- 
nysoii.    'Titanic  shapes.'    Tennyson. 

Titanic  (Utan'ikX  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
titanium.— Tttanu;  add  (TiOt).  dioxide  of 
titanium,  called  also  Titanic  Oxide  or  i4n- 
hydride.  It  is  obtained  from  rutile,  which  is 
a  native  titanate  of  iron  and  manganese.  It 
is  a  snow-white  infusible  solid,  in  its  rela- 
tions somewhat  analogous  to  silicic  acid. 
It  is  used  in  making  the  finer  kinds  of 
enamel  for  artificial  teeth,  from  its  white- 
ness and  hardness. 

TltanlferouB  (tl-tan-if  Ar-usX  a.  [Titanium, 
and  L.  fero,  to  bear.]  Producing  titanium; 
as.  fitan(^erotw  pyrites. — Titan\ferous  cerite, 
a  mineral  of  a  blackish  brown  colour,  found 
on  the  Coromandel  coast  It  consists  of  the 
oxides  of  cerium,  iron,  manganese,  and  ti- 
taniunL 

Tltanlte  (U'tan-!t).  n.  An  ore  of  titanium, 
called  idso  Sphene  (which  see). 

TltanltlC,  a.    Same  as  Tttontan. 

Titanium  (tl-t&'ni-nm).  vl  [So  called  in 
fanciful  allusion  to  the  Titans.  See  Tftak.] 
Sym.  Ti.  At.  wt  50.  A  metal  discovered  by 
Oregor  in  1701,  in  a  black  sand  in  Cornwall 
It  was  afterwards  discovered  by  Klaproth  in 
some  other  minerals,  and  he  gave  it  the  name 
it  now  bears.  In  1822  Woilaston  examined  it, 
and  ascertained  its  properties.  It  is  found 
combined  with  oxygen  in  several  minerals, 
and  occurs  occasionally  in  combination  with 
nitrogen  in  the  slag  ironworks  as  small 
cubical  crystals,  exactly  similar  to  bright 
copper  in  appearance,  of  specific  gravity  6  3, 
and  very  infusible.  When  heated  with  nitre 
these  crystals  are  oxidized,  producing  titanic 
acid.  Titanium  is  a  daric  green,  heavy, 
amorphous  powder.  Oxygen  and  titanium 
combine,  forming  the  sesquioxide  Ti^O*. 
which  is  a  black  powder,  and  the  peroxide 
or  titanic  acid,  TiOf.  Titanium  also  com- 
bines with  cliloriue,  forming  two  chlorides, 
TiCa.^  and  TiClt,  and  with  sulphur  forming 
a  sulphide.  TisI  This  metal  forms  several 
compounds  with  nitrogen.  The  ores  of  this 
metal  are  called  menachanite.  from  Mena- 
chan  in  Cornwall,  where  it  was  originally 
found;  iserine.  from  tlie  river  Iser,  in  Silesia; 
nigrine.  from  its  black  colour;  sphene.  ru- 
tile. brookite,  axotomous  iron,  crichtonite. 
ilmenite.  mohsite,  seschynite,  greenovite, 
and  octahedrite  or  anatase.  —  Titanium 
green,  ferrocvanideof  titanium,  precipitated 
by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  from  a  solution 
of  titanic  chloride,  recommended  as  an  in- 
nocuous substitute  for  Schweinfurt-green 
and  other  arsenical  green  pigments.  The 
colour,  however,  is  far  inferior  to  that  of 
Sch  welnf  urt-gfreen. 

Tltanotlierlum(trtan-o-th«''ri-um),n.  [Or. 
Titan,  Titanos.  a  Titan,  and  thirion,  a  wild 
beast]  Lit  a  gigantic  beast  A  large  fossil 
herbivorous  mammal,  possibly  twice  the 
size  of  a  horse,  somewhat  allied  to  the  tapir, 
whose  remains  are  found  in  the  miocene 
strata  of  Missouri. 


Tltan-Bhorl  (trtan-shorl),  n.    Native  oxide 

of  titanium. 
Titbit  (Ut'bitX  fk    A  particolarly  delicious, 

nice,  or  tender  piece.     Also  written  Tidbit 

(which  see). 

Tlte.t    For  Tidsth.    Happeneth.    CSMuetr. 
Tlterlngft  n.    Courtship.     Chaucer. 
Tlthtltith),  a.  [See  IIqht.  Comp.  8c  mith, 

for  might.]    light;  nimble;  brisk. 

Of  a  good  stirring  strain  too,  she  goes  /»r*. 

Seau.  d-  Fi. 

TlthaUe  (UTH'ablX  a.    Subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes. 

Tithe  (UthX  n.  (O.E.  tethe,  tiethe,  tsoike, 
A.SsLX.tedtha  (tortedntha),  the  tenth, whence 
Udthian,  to  tithe  or  take  a  tenth.  (See  I'M. ) 
Sc.  teind  a*  E.  tithe,  the  former  being  from  the 
Scandinavian.]  l.llie tenth partof  anything: 
specifically,  the  tenth  part  of  the  increase 
annually  arising  from  the  profits  of  land  and 
stock  and  the  personal  indtistry  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, allotted  to  the  clergy  for  their  support 
In  England  tithes  are  persotml,  mwdutl, 
or  mixed;  personal,  when  accruing  from 
labour,  art,  trade,  and  navigation;  pncnfui/^ 
when  issuing  from  the  earth,  as  hay,  wood, 
grain,  and  fruit;  and  mtxed,  when  accratog 
from  beasts  which  aie  fed  from  the  ground 
Another  division  of  tithes  is  into  g^uU  and 
small.  Great  tithes  consist  of  all  species  of 
com  and  grain,  hav,  and  wood;  and  smati 
tithes,  of  pnedial  tithes  of  other  kinds,  to- 
gether with  mixed  and  personal  tithes.  Tbt 
great  tithes  belong  to  the  rector,  and  are 
hence  called  parsonage  tithes;  and  the  latter 
are  due  to  the  vicar,  and  are  hence  called 
vicarage  tithes.  Tithes  are  either  due  de  jure 
or  by  custom;  to  the  latter  class  belong  all 
personal  tithes.  The  exemptions  from  Uth^ 
are  composition,  a  modus  decimandl,  pre- 
sciiptlon,  or  act  of  parliament— Commwfd- 
tion  qf  tithes,  the  conversion  of  tithes  into  a 
rent-charge  payable  in  money,  and  charge- 
able on  the  land.  Several  acts  of  parliament 
have  been  passed  for  effecting  tlie  commu- 
tation of  tithes  in  England  and  Ireland.  In 
regard  to  tithes  in  Scotland  see  Tkinm.— 
2.  A  small  part  or  proportion. 

I  have  searched  man  by  man.  boy  by  boy;  the 
tithe  of  a  hair  was  never  lost  in  my  house  Dcfore. 

SAmA. 

Tithe  t  (UthX  a.   Tenth.   '  Every  tithe  soul. 

'mougst  many  thousand.*    Shak. 
Tithe  (tlTH).  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  tithed;  ppr.  Hth- 

ing.    To  levy  a  tenth  part  on;  to  tax  to  the 

amount  of  a  tenth. 

When  thou  hast  made  an  end  of  tUkinf  all  the 
tithes  of  thine  increase.  Dent  uri.  is. 


Ye  tithe  mint  and  me. 


Lake  sL  4s:. 


Tithe  (tiTHX  v.i    To  pay  tithea 

For  lambe.  pig.  and  calf,  and  for  other  the  Dkc, 
Tithe  so  as  thy  cattle  the  Lord  do  not  strike. 

Tusstr, 

Tithe -commissioner  (tirHicom-mi'shoB- 

tT\  n.  One  of  a  board  of  officers  appointed 
by  the  government  for  arranging  pn>po#- 
tions  for  commuting  or  compounding  for 
tithes.    Simmonde. 

Tithe -free  (UTH'frd).  a.  Exempt  from  the 
pavment  of  tithea 

Tlthe-satherer  (tlTH'gaTH-«r-«rX  n.  One 
who  collects  tithes. 

Tltheless  (tlTUHesX  a.    Same  as  Tithe^/rse, 

Tlthe-plg  (tlTH'pigX  n.  One  pig  out  of  tco. 
paid  as  a  tithe  or  church-rate.    Slkak. 

Tithe -proctor  (tlTH'prok-t*r\  ?».  A  levier 
or  collector  of  tithes  or  churcn-ratea.  This 
functionary  was  formerly  employed  bv  tb« 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland, 
and  as  he  had  the  privilege  of  valuing  tha 
farmers'  and  cottagers'  crops  (the  demecmt 
of  the  land-owners  being  exempt  from  valo- 
ation),  and  as  the  tithes  were  often  merci- 
lessly exacted  even  in  cases  of  absolute  dl*> 
tres8,  with  ruinous  legal  expenses,  the  peas- 
antry held  the  tithe-proctors  in  special  ab- 
horrence. 

Tlther  (tlTH'«r),  n.  One  who  Utbcs  or  col- 
lects tithea 

Tlthlnff  (tiTH'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  levyta^ 
or  taking  tithe;  that  which  is  taken  aa  tich«: 
a  tithe.  'To  take  tithings  of  their  blood 
and  sweat'  JfoOry.  — 1  In  old  £ng.  law, 
a  decennary;  a  number  or  company  of  Un 
householders,  who.  dwelling  neareacn  otlwr. 
were  sureties  or  free  pledges  to  the  kiog  for 
the  good  behaviour  of  each  other.  Tb«  fn> 
stitution  of  tithings  in  England  is 
to  Alfred,  and  although  this  institutiott 
long  ceased  the  name  and  division  an  atill 
retained  in  many  parts  of  England. 

Tlthlns-man  (tlTUlng-man).  n.  I  in  oM 
Eng.  law,  the  chief  man  of  a  tithing;  « 
headboVough ;  one  elected  to  pnclde 


Pite.  fiir.  fat.  f#ll;       m6.  met  h«r;       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not  mbve:      tObe.  tub.  bull;       oil.  pound;       il.  8c.  abvne;     S'  ^   f^y- 


TlTUiNO-PKNN; 

tlw  Uthlds.— 1.  A  peinotBcer^  m  undsr- 
eouUbli.— S.  A  puliti  oOlcer  in  New  Eng- 
tud.lTnltod  HUtaf,uiiiulLrElsi:U<l  tnpH' 
Mmguod  ordrrlDttiechurihdDrJngilliLnc 
■rrrjc*.  ud  to  niike  campUlat  ol  uy  dii- 

TUUnc-IMIUiy  (ttlH'inK-pen-nlXn.  Auniill 
nun  pkldto  tliBihtrill  byeauh  UUiint.Si:.. 
for  tha  chuvfi  of  keepLnd  courtL 

TMllj)  (UlbllXudg.  &et  the  itdlBcllve  ] 
iSfaQr;  nlrab1}>:  brUklf.  -1  h»<  wan  liloi 
trip  It  titUu:    BeaiL  *  FL 

TUhanloCtrtbaa'lkl.a  [Fran  Or.  riM^ina, 
tba  coDHrt  of  Anror*.)  Perlilntng  In  or 
dnMtlu  UiOM  nji  of  llshl  whlcti  produce 
chemleml  tOtcu;  ictlnlo. 

TUllOBldtr<a-tha-Dli'i.tl}.n.  [See  above.] 
A  BuiM  ilna  to  thM  prapecty  of  lleht  by 
nblcb  It  producea  ol '  -'  -*— --     " — 

Ul  (UUi'l-nulX 
It  al  (he  isDiu  Ei. 

nttUjLU  (UtllUt),i.L  prL  a  pp  HtiUaUd,' 
ppr.  ti^Ualuu.  [L  liliUg,  lltillalum,  to 
(tcUs)  To  tickle,  -llu  pnngaDl  graini 
at  (itOtaluif  dut.'    /■ope. 

TUUlktion  (Ul-n-U'ihon),  n.     FL  tUiUai 
Bh  Titili.^tk.]     1.  The  act  of  tickling,  _. 
tba  atata  of  balDti  tickled.-!.  Anr  •llibt 
pleasm   '  The  product!  of  thoae  MJUatuiu 
that  nach  no  blgher  than  the  hi 
•ilt* 

Tl*lll»UT«(0ni-1il-lt).a.  Tend 
late  or  tickle 

nttnt*bTlttmt«(tlt1-Tit),i.(.  [Ferhapi 
troml>d)r.)  To  pnlln  order;  loioakalDOk 
aaartorepnce;  lodreat;  loadom.  [Slang.] 

nUark  (Uinirk).  H.  [TUmAtart.  Cump. 
Htmmi.  Sea  Trr.)  A  imall  dentlroatral 
hM  of  the  reoaa  Antbui  (J.  praUnid). 
lamll/  Ryl'ladie.  called  alio  the  Utaioa- 
Htpit.  TUUnn.  and  in  Rcotluid  tlie  JTou- 
dUmftT.  It  li  found  In  almcit  all  parti  of 
Kurope.  In  Weatem  Hindiitlan,  Japan,  and 
IcsUod.  It  ii  a  bird  of  tllm  ihape,  baring 
the  plumage  and  Long  hinder  toei  of  the 
true  lark*,  liul  wlin  tfie  alender  bill  of  the 
wagtails  which  blrdi  It  reumhlei  In  lU 
hablU  and  motion  of  the  talL  lU  aong  la 
vaak  and  plaintlra.  In  olntsr  It  la  gregarl- 
«itt>  The  cackoo  li  lald  to  depoilt  iti  bbb* 
Bore  frequtntl*  In  the  neil  of  the  titlark 
than  In  that  of  any  other  bird     The  fleld 


of  tniiuiil^  the  lea  tilling  or  rock  pipit  (.J. 
Bttrenu)  fraqaenla  nur  •hore*.  Bee  FlPIT. 
*lto(0'tl).  n.     [L  lihiJuj,  a  tlUe  J    1.  An 

which  It  il  knoirn. 


IThe  [RBcrtptlnn  la  the  beginning  of  a  book, 
._^__..  ^,_     =„  ■— TerBisTARD  -Half- 

nt  a  loDlFct.  u  a  la-,  a  book,  and  the 
Ilk*:  rapeclally  a  chapter  or  lectlon  of  a 
law.bnok.  Btnivitr.  —1.  An  appellation  of 
dignity,  dlatlnctlon,  or  preeminence  given 
h>  p«w>n*  —  TiCl^i  of  Atniffur  are  wurdi  and 
phroei  *hl  :h  belong  to  certain  peraoni  aa 
Ihetr  riKhl  In  conaequence  nf  certain  dlgnl- 

BOQ  them,  aa  Emperor,  King.  Ciar.  Prince, 
Ac  The  fir*  omen  of  nobllltj  In  Britain 
■n  dlMingulahsd  b;  the  Utlea  of  honour— 
Daka.  Uarqnau,  Eul.  VlKoiint,and  Baroni 
ud  the  perwni  In  whoRi  the  dignity  of  the 
peerage  Inherea  are  entitled  to  be  dealg- 
nttd  by  Iheae  word*.  The  dignity  of 
Baronrl  bai,  bealdei  Ita  ttune,  which  1> 
placad  after  the  name  and  aamame  ol  the 
«non  ipoken  of.  (he  privilege  of  preflxing 
fib-  Thb  Utle.  like  the  tltlea  of  peen.  It 
kereditarj.  The  dignity  of  knighthood. 
vbicb  li  not  beradlUry.  entltlea  tbOM  on 

nh-  tn  tbsir  former  name  and  anmanie. 
Bed  -alBatlu]  dignlllei.  ineh  «  Arcliblihop, 
Hahi>p,  Ac.,  bring  with  them  the  right  lo 
certain  llUee  of  hononr  bealdei  (he  plinaei 
V  wh«:h  (lie  dignity  ItaeU  la  dealgnated ; 

va  ailinltlail  Inls  the  elericid  order  the 
tlUt  of  Bmrend.     Uunlclpal  oflcea  have 


10  titlea  accompanying  then.  *•  the  Bight 
■-■-  "  )   Lord    Mayor,  the  Eight 

'  -'    "     FDit,  the  Lord 


Mutant  title.    See  ui 


tdle  that  wu  n<;h  before.'  Sha 
laie.  (a)  properly  or  right  of  o 
□r  the  Kurcet  of  >iich  right,  or 


••  cf  England,  a 
rch  towhlchac 
ip  lilled.'ppr.Iii 


t!^B.  In 


Tltlad  (trtld),  «.   Having  a 

having  a  title  of  nobility. 
nUe-dMd  (titl-did],  n.     In  lau,  a  writing 

evidencing  a  man's  right  or  title  to  pro- 


ntie-tekf  (u'li-ien. 

Tlttelau  (tl'tl-lei),  a 


n.  Theleaf  of  abook 
printed ;  a  title-page. 
.    Not  having  a  title  or 


nilft-pve  (n'tl-p&J).  A.   Thet 
which  contain!  the  title. 
Titter  (tin«r).n.    A  large  tr 

nu»-rin«'(tfii''raii.  n.    in  <A 

chatmcler  or  part  In  a  play  w 
name  to  the  play,  ai  Hamlet 
'Hamlet.'  MaclHth  In  that  i 
Ac. 
TlUe-icroU  (tl'll-akrCI),  n     » 

TilU-Knaitai 

nSbw  rdning; 


gorgeona  heraldrlea 


E.  Duej.  O.  meiat).  a  tllmonie;  comp, «. 
■k  1  An  Ineewoiial  bird  belonging  to  the 
order  Dentlroitrea,  and  forming  the  type  of 
the  famUy  Parldn.     The  titmice  have  a 


d  ttralgbt  beak. 


Jgbtbeak, 

little  haln  at  the  We.  end 
have  the  nnetrlli  concealed  among  the 
teathera  They  are  very  active  lltde Tilrde, 
cnntlnnallyaittlngandcllmblng  from  branch 
to  bnncb.  laapendlng  themaelva  from  (he 
•prayi  In  all  lorU  of  poiltlona.  rending 
aannder  the  iMili  on  which  they  feed,  de- 


vouring Inaacti  obererer  ther  aee  them, 
and  Dot  apailng  even  email  birda  when  they 
happen  lo  flod  tbam  aick,  and  an  able  to 

and  wild.     They  lay  ap  itorei  of  aaeda,  and 

In  the  holei  of  old  treei,  In  walla.  Ac.  The 
great  tit  (Partu  nuijori.  blue  II I  {P.eamUtu), 
cneted  tit  (/*.  cHiCaiiu).  the  cole  tit  (J>. 
ain-X  marWi  Ut  (P.  paiuali-iil.  long-Uiled 
tlt(f.  tandatu.},  and  bearded  til  (P.  biar- 
inieiu)  an  Britiih  apedea. 
Tltnta(ti't[At)i.t.    To  labmil  to  the  pro- 


compound  liy  obai 
llould  of  known  tti 


formation  of   a  precipitate.      Call 
Vnlumelric  Analyiii. 
nttar  (ClCt^r),  v  i    [Prabably  an  imitative 
word;  comp.  i"""""  --■■-- 

laugh  with  the  tbngu'e  elriklng  aninat  ^a 
rootol  the  upper  teetli;  lo  laugb  with  r» 


E.   MlflTic-)     To 
ilriklnga)    '     '    ' 


mter  (tlfWr) 

Tlttar  (tltl^V  ei.  [Akin  to  MCcr;  IceL 
Ulro.to  tremble:  O.  i^lUrii.  to  qnlver.)  To 
ride  on  each  end  of  a  lialancei]  plank:  la 
aee.Biw.    Sea  TlXTIR. 

TttMrt  (Ut'Ur),  n.     A  kind  of  we«d.    Bee 

TlttgraUon  (tlfUr-i.ihon),  n.  A  fit  of  tit- 
tering or  ginling.  'Throw  me  Into  a  til- 
teration,'    Jttihai-dnon.    [Rare.] 

nttarinc  <Ut't«r-ing).  n.    The  act  of  one 

Tlttn-Uttar  (i 


waying  m 


r:  uniteadlly.     '  Don't  itand 


Ttn«T^tottW  (tifMr-tofl^r).  t.i    To  tn- 

, tv  lUt'Ul.  1 

endearing 
Bumi.     [Soon 

ntUmouMt  < 


ls(tit1).v.i   [Allied  to  latllr  I  To  prits 
— :  to  whiaper.    (Scoloh.J 
Tlttl««ftt  (Ut-l-bat),  n.     1 

mtto-tatU*  (tit1-Ut1),  n 


Tlttte-UtUe  (Uti-lati).  a.      Ooiilplng; 

chalterina,    'Tlie  UtUt'laUU  town.'    Wm. 

CimAt.    [Rare] 
ntUe-tatU*  (Ufl-lall),  e.i    To  Ulk  idly; 


ntnlNtt*  (Ut'd  b*t>,  e  (.  and  f.  pret.  A  pp 
•■itated;  ppr.  Mulmtina.  [L.  lOubo,  lAu- 
uM.toatunible.]  l-l^atamble:  to  trip: 
ilagger.  JTolerAouje.— I.  To  rockorroU. 
...  J  carved  body  on  a  plane. 
ntnbatlon  (tit-o-bi'ahnii),  n.    1.  The  act 

Inclination  to  conitant  change  of  pmlUon: 
ndgeta.  — S.  The  act  of  rocking  or  rotUng.  a* 
a  curved  body  on  a  plane. 
Titular  (llt'(i.|ftr).a.  .  [Fr.  lifulatn;  from  L. 
tiluJui.  See  TrrLE]  Being  luch  or  aucb 
by  title  or  name  only;  nominal:  having  Uie 
lAle  lo  an  oBlce  or  dignity  without  dlacharg- 


or  dignity  wt 
«,  (Fig;     wb,  uAlg:    ih.  aiore.— 8m  K(i. 


TITULAR 
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ing  the  duties  of  it;  having  or  conferring 
the  title  only;  as,  a  tUuiar  king  or  prince. 
Both  Valerius  and  Austin  were  tit$Uar  bishops. 

The  policy  of  the  crown  in  Russia  has  always  been 
to  level  all  distinctioiis  among  the  subjects,  as  far  as 
the  existence  of  a  titular  nobility  will  allow. 

Br«u£hatH. 

Titular  (tit'Q-I^rX  n.  1.  One  who  possesses 
the  title  of  an  office  without  the  real  power 
or  authority  belonging  to  it  — 2.  In  Eng. 
eeeUt.  law,  one  who  may  lawfully  enjoy  a 
benefice  without  performing  its  duties.  In 
ScoU  eedet.  law,  titulart  cjf  the  tithe*,  the 
titulars  or  patrons  to  whom  the  teinds  or 
tenth  part  of  Uie  produce  of  lands,  formerly 
claimed  by  the  clergy,  had  been  gifted  by 
the  crown,  into  whose  hands  the  same  fell 
at  the  Reformation. 

Tltularltr  (tit-Qlar^i-tiX  n.  The  state  of 
being  titular. 

Julius.  Auinistus.and  Tiberius,  with  irreat  humility 
received  the  name  of  im^ierator :  but  their  successors 
retain  the  same  even  in  its  titularity. 

Titnlarly  ( tit'&16rli ).  adv.  In  a  titular 
manner;  nominally:  by  title  only. 

Titulary  (tit'Qla-i1).  n.  Same  as  TUular. 
AyUff: 

Tltultury  (tit'a-la-ri).  a.  1.  Consisting  Id  a 
title;  bearing  a  title;  titular. 

The  malecontents  of  his  kingdom  have  not  been 
base  nor  titulary  impostors,  but  of  an  higher  nature. 

Bac0H. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  title ;  proceeding  from  a 
right  or  title. 

William  the  Conqueror,  howsoever  he  used  the 
power  of  a  conqueror  to  reward  his  Normans,  yet 
mixed  it  with  a  titulary  pretence  grounded  upon  the 
Confessor's  will  Bacon. 

Tituled  t  ( tit'aid  X  a.  Having  or  bearing  a 
title;  entitled. 

Tituppinx  (titWing),  a.  Restless;  livdy; 
full  of  spirit.  *Titupping  mi^M^:  Sir  W. 
SeotL 

Tttnppy  (tif  up-iX  a.  Unsubstantial;  loosely 
putlogetner;  shaky.  'Such  a  little  tituppy 
thing.'    Jane  Austen. 

Tlty^tu  (trti-r6-td).  n.  A  name  given  to 
the  members  of  a  band  of  ruffians  who,  in 
the  thne  of  Charles  II.,  infested  the  streets 
of  London  at  night  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing disturbances.  The  term  is  equivalent 
to  the  Mohock,  HaweubUe,  Hector.  &c.,  of  a 
later  day,  and  is  from  the  first  line  of  the 
first  eclogue  of  Virgil:  'TUyre,  tu  patulse 
recubans  sub  tegmine  fagl.' 

The  Muns  and  Tttvre  Tus  had  given  place  to  the 
Hectors,  and  the  Hectors  had  been  recently  sue- 
ceeded  bv  the  Scourers.  At  a  later  period  arose  the 
Nicker,  the  Hawkubite,  and  the  yet  more  dreaded 


name  of  Mohawk. 


Maeattiay. 


Tin,  TlW  (tfi'n).  n.  In  Northern  myth,  the 
original  supreme  divinity  of  the  ancient 
Teutonic  mythology,  corresponding  with 
Dyaue  of  India,  Zeu$  of  Greece,  and  the 
Jove  of  the  Romans.    Oladstone. 

Wy«r  (ti'vftrX  n.  (A.  Sax.  teH/or,  a  reddish 
tint  or  colour.)  A  kind  of  ochre  which  is 
used  in  marking  sheep  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land. 

Tlver  (tl'vir),  v.L  To  mark  with  tirer,  as 
sheep,  in  different  ways  and  for  different 
purposes. 

Tivy(tiv'iXado.  (SeeTANTiTT.]  With  great 
speed:  a  nuntsman's  word  or  sound. 

In  a  bright  moonshine  while  winds  whistle  loud, 
Tivy,  trty,  tivy,  we  mount  and  we  fly.      Dryden. 

Tiiri,  n.    Same  as  Tixri. 

Tini  (tiz'ziX  n.  A  corruption  of  Teeter;  a 
sixpenca    [Slang.] 

T-jOint  (td'jointX  n.  The  union  of  one  pipe 
or  plate  rectangularly  with  another  resem- 
bling the  letter  T. 

TmeiiB  (tme'sisX  n.  [Or.  tmfsU,  from  temnd, 
to  cut)  In  ff ram.  a  figure  by  which  a  com- 
pound word  is  separated  into  two  parts, 
and  one  or  more  words  inserted  between 
them;  as,  of  whom  be  thou  ware  also  (2  Tim. 
iv.  15).  for  of  whom  beware  thou  also. 

To  (tn,  or  when  emphasized  tbX  prep.  [  A.  Sax. 
td,  to,  towards,  for,  &c. ;  O  Sax.  and  O.  Fris. 
to,  t»,  ti,  D.  toe,  U,  L.O.  to,  0.  zu,  OHO.  zo, 
xuo,  20,  Ooth.  du :  not  in  the  Scandinavian 
tongues,  though  til  may  be  connected.  Cog. 
Ir.  and  OaeL  do.  Com.  dho,  Slav.  do.  In 
Anglo-Saxon  it  was  rarely  used  before  the 
infinitive,  and  did  not  serve  as  the  sign  of 
the  infinitive  mood,  this  sign  being  the 
term.  -an.  It  was  common  idth  a  gerund, 
however,  of  similar  form  with  the  infinitive 
(in  such  phrases  as  'ready  to  go,*  'good 
to  eat,'  'debts  to  pay.'  «fcc.j,  and  hence  its 
modem  use,  whirn  dates  from  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.)  1.  Denoting  motion 
towards  a  place  or  thing ;  indicating  direc- 


tion towards  a  place,  point,  goal,  state,  or 
condition;  or  towards  something  to  be  done 
or  to  be  treated;  towards.  In  the  sense 
of  movement  toward  to  is  opposed  to  from, 
and  usually  interchangeable  with  unto, 
'  Driven  to  doubt '    Shot. 

Adonis  hied  him  t»  the  chase.  Skmk. 

First  go  with  roe  to  church  and  call  me  wife. 
And  then  away  to  Venice  to  your  friend.    SMaJk. 

The  lamp  hangs  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor. 

Narris. 
An  instinctive  taste  teaches  men  to  build  their 
churches  in  flat  countries  with  spire  steeples,  which, 
.  .  .  point  up  with  silent  finger  to  the  sky  and  stars. 

ColfriJ^e. 

2.  Indicating  a  point  or  limit  reached  in 
space,  time,  or  degree ;  expressing  extent, 
limit,  degree  of  comprehension,  inclusion 
as  far  as ;  excluding  all  omission  or  excep- 
tion. '  From  the  hour  of  mv  nativity  to  this 
instant'  Shak.  '  Who  hate  and  scorn  you 
foaman.'    Sw\fL 

Some  Americans,  otherwise  of  quick  parts,  could 
not  count  to  one  thousand,  nor  had  any  distinct  idea 
of  it,  though  they  could  reckon  very  well  to  twenty. 

LocJt*. 

S.  Indicating  anything  capable  of  being  re- 
garded as  a  limit  to  movement  or  action ; 
denoting  destination,  aim,  design,  an4  pur- 
pose ;  for;  as,  he  is  going  to  a  trade;  he  is 
rising  to  wealth  and  honour.  *  He  Is  franked 
up  to  fatting.'  Shak. 
Wherefore  was  I  to  this  keen  mockery  bomt   SAaJt. 

Marks  and  points  out  each  man  of  us  /«  slaughter. 

B.  yottsoM. 

4.  Signifying  a  result  or  effect  produced;  de- 
noting an  end  or  consequence ;  as,  he  was 
flattered  to  his  ruin ;  the  king  engaged  in  a 
war  to  his  cost. 

I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death.  Shak. 

5.  Denoting  addition,  accumulation,  or  pos- 
session. 'She  adds  honours  to  his  hateful 
name.'    Shak. 

Rain  added  to  a  river  that  is  rank 

Perforce  will  force  it  overflow  the  bank.    ShaJt. 

Wisdom  he  has  and  to  his  wisdom  courage. 
Temper  to  that,  and  unto  all  success. 

5i>  y.  Denham. 

6.  Implying  junction  or  union. 

How  like  a  Jade  he  stood,  tied  to  a  tree.    ShaJt. 

7.  In  comparison  of ;  denoting  comparison, 
proportion,  or  measure;  compared  with. 

I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water.      Skak. 
Among  the  ancients,  the  wdgbt  of  oil  was  to  that 
of  wine  as  wine  to  tea.  Arbttthnot, 

Hence  it  is  used  in  a  strictly  limited  sense 
in  expressing  ratios  or  proportions;  as,  three 
is  to  twelve  as  four  is  to  sixteen.— 8.  Denot- 
ing opposition  and  contrast ;  implying  an- 
timers;  as,  they  engaged  hand  to  hand. 
'Set'st  oath  to  oath,  thy  tongue  against  thy 
tongue.'  Shak.  'Ten  proofs  to  one  that 
blood  hath  the  victory.'    Shak. 

For  now  we  see  throutgh  a  glass,  darkly ;  but  then 
face  to  face.  i  Cor.  xiii.  u. 

Then  call  them  to  our  presence ;  face  to  face 
And  frowning  brow  to  brow.  ShaJt . 

Often  used  in  betting  phrases. 

My  hat  ^  •  halfpenny  Pompey  proves  the  best 
wortlay.  Shah. 

Here  also  may  be  classed  such  phrases  as 
—To  one'i  face,  to  one's  teeth^  to  one^s  eyes, 
in  presence  and  defiance  of.  'Tell  him  to 
his  teeth.*  ShtUc  'Weepest  thou  forliim  to 
my  face.'  Shak.— 9.  Denoting  accord,  adap- 
tation, or  agreement;  according  to;  in  con- 
gruity  or  harmony  with ;  as,  an  occupation 
suited  to  his  taste;  a  husband  to  her  mind. 
'Fashion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks.' 
Shak. 
He  to  God's  image,  she  to  his  was  made.    Drydtn. 

10.  Denoting  correspondency,  simultaneous- 
ness,  or  accompaniment;  as,  she  sang  to  his 
guitar.  'She  dances  to  her  lays.'  Shak. 
'Moved  on  in  silence  to  soft  pipes.'  Milton. 

11.  In  the  place  of ;  as  a  substitute  for;  in 
the  character  or  quality  of;  for;  as.  'To 
take  to  wife.'    Shak. 

I  have  a  king  here  to  my  flatterer.       Shah. 

12.  Denoting  relation;  conceming.  'Answer 
to  his  part  performed.'  Shak.  'A  king's 
oath  to  the  contrary.'  Shak.— IS.  In  a  great 
variety  of  cases  to  supplies  the  place  of  the 
dative  in  other  languages;  it  connects  tran- 
sitive verbs  with  their  indirect  or  distant 
objects,  and  adjectives,  nouns,  and  neuter 
or  passive  verbs  with  a  following  noun  which 
Unoits  their  action ;  as,  to  drink  a  health  to 
a  person;  what's  that  to  you?  it's  a  great 
deal  to  me.  '  To  a  pretty  ear  she  tunes  her 
tale.'    Shak.    '  Here's  to  my  love.'    Shak. 

Meditate  upon  these  thin^ ;  give  thyself  wholly  to 
them.  I  Tim.  iv.  15. 

I  think  to  go  ft>  Tunbridge  for  a  fortnight. 

Jtuhardton. 


After  substantives  to  is  thus  often  equiva- 
lent (or  nearly  so)  to  q^;  as,  a  dislike  to 
spirituous  liquors.  'Thou  lackey  to  eternity.* 
Shak. 

The  cock  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  mom. 
Doth  .  .  .  awake  the  god  of  day.  Shah. 

But  though  I  am  daughter  to  his  blood 

I  am  not  to  his  manners.  Shah. 

After  adjectives,  it  denotes  the  person  or 
thing,  with  respect  to  which,  or  in  whoae 
interest,  a  quuity  is  shown  or  perceived; 
as,  a  substance  sweet  to  the  taste;  an  event 
painful  to  the  mind.— 14.  A  common  vul- 
garism in  America  for  at  or  in  (a  placeX 

Father  and  mother  used  them,  and  so  did  all  the 
old  folks  to  Slickville.  Haitkutlon. 

15.  The  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood  of  a  verb, 
or  goveming  the  gerundial  infinitive  or 
gerund.  The  simple  infinitive  occurs  in 
such  sentences  as,  I  wish  to  go,  command 
him  to  go,  to  ride  is  pleasant 

Ay,  but  to  die.  and  {to)  go  we  know  not  where; 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot ; 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 

A  kneaded  clod.  Shah. 

It  is  generally  omitted  after  the  auxiliariet 

do,  can,  may,  must,  will,  shtUl  (with  their 

past  tenses),  as  well  as  after  such  verbs  as 

hid,  dare,  need,  make,  see,  hear,  /eel,  let,  ptr- 

eeive,  behold,  observe,  have  (in  such  phraaea 

as  /  would  have  you  know=l  would  wiah 

you  to  knowX  and  know.    [To  speak  more 

correctly  to  is  not  omitted  in  these  caaea, 

but  the'  old  infinitive  without  to  is  used. 

Formerlv  it  was  sometimes  inserted;  aa. 

'Many  did  to  die.'  ^^penaer.)  The  gerundial 

iufiniUve  denotes  design  or  purpose,  and  in 

thiacase  the  form /or  to  was  formerly  in  good 

usage;  as,  'What  went  ye  out /or  to  aeet* 

Mat  xL  9 :  but  this  is  now  inelegant  and 

vulgar. —  To  with  the  gerundial  infinitive 

often  comes(a)after  an  adjective;  aa.  prompt 

to  obey;  quick  to  bear;  slow  to  censure. 

We  are  ready  to  try  our  fottones  to  the  last  omw. 

Shah. 

(6)  After  the  substantive  verb,  to  denoting 
futurity.  'We  are  still  to  seek  for  some- 
thing else.'  Bentley.  (e)  After  have,  to  de- 
noting duty  or  necessity;  as.  I  have  a  debt  to 
pay.— Anciently  to  was  often  omitted  where 
we  should  now  insert  it  as  a  sign  of  the  in- 
finitive. 


Being  mechanical,  rou  ought  not  [to]  wmDt 
Upon  a  labouring  day  witn< 
Of  your  profession. 


tout  the  s^ 


54*1:. 


1.  Forward:  in  prMreaaton;  on. 
1!  to,Afaxl  to/'    Shak.-Ooto, 


It  is  often  improperly  so  omitted  In  the 
present  day.  In  colloquial  usage  to  often 
stands  for  and  supplies  an  infinitive  already 
mentioned;  as,  he  commands  me  to  go  with 
him,  but  I  do  not  wish  to. 

Your  grandfather  would  never  let  me  travel:  1 
wanted  to,  but  he  never  would.  Dtsraett. 

JSee  note  at  end  of  next  article.) 

To(tdXad». 

To,  Achilles  I 

an  expression  of  exhortation  or  of  reproof. 
See  under  Go.— To  and  fro,  to  and  back,  to 
and  again,  forward  and  backward ;  up  and 
down.  'Debating  to  and /ro.'  Shak.  'Ooea 
to  and  back,  lackeying  the  varying  tide.' 

Masses  of  marble  .  .  .  rolled  to  aud  again  till  tk«y 
were  rounded  to  the  form  of  peltbles.      tt'oodwmrd. 

2.  Denoting  motion  towards  a  thing  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  hold  of  it ;  as,  to  fall  to. 
'I  will  stand  to  and  feed.*  Shak.—Z.  Denot- 
ing a  Junction,  union,  or  the  closing  of  some- 
thing separated  or  open.  'Can  honour  set 
to  a  leg  V  Shak.   'Qap  fo  the  doors.'  Skak. 

The  wind  has  been  and  blown  the  door  to.  and  t 
can't  get  in.  Dtfhtna. 

4.  Denoting  an  aim  proposed  in  doing  bobm- 
thing.  « Hew  to  it  with  thy  sword'  Skak. 
6.  In  a  certain  dhrection;  aa.  to  coom  to;  to 
heave  to. 

NoU.  In  the  foregoing  explanations  of  to 
(prep,  and  ad  v.  X  it  is  to  be  considered  that 
tLe  definitions  given  are  not  always  the 
sense  of  to  by  itself,  but  the  sense  rather 
of  to  in  connection  with  another  word  or 
other  worda 

To-.  [O.  Sax.  to-,  O.  «r-.l  A  particle  for- 
merlv used  in  composition  with  verba,  par- 
ticiples, or  adiectivea,  signifying  asunder,  in 
pieces,  or  giving  an  augmentative  or  intcn* 
sive  force  to  the  word  to  which  it  is  preflxad 
as  be  has  since  given;  quite:  entirely;  mnch; 
very.  '  The  helmes  tney  to-hewen  and  to- 
shrede.'  Chaucer.  'Fairy-like,  to-plnch  tb* 
unclean  knight.*  Skak,  *  And  all  l«-brak« 
his  skull.'    Judg.  Ix.  &S.    SeeuoderALL 

Toiul  (tdd),  n.  (Found  also  in  such  forms  as 
tadde,  tade,  tod.  in  A.  Sax.  Iddw.  Ukft^.  tb* 
origin  being  unknown.  7^  in  todyofe  i»  tbi» 


Fite.  fiir.  fat  fall;       m£.  met.  h^r;       pine,  pin;      ndte.  not.  mtive;       tfibe.  tub.  bull;       oil.  pound;      li.  Sc.  abune;       Jf.  8c  fey. 


TOAJ>-KATER 


>athkk.)iuUifbHlr.  catecidHiUii'iirU 
w  ^plIliB ;  4  Lhlct  lurup  bvblud  tb«  an, 
plvrceJ  with  pana.  from  whJub^uueiAmUky 

hlDiltHlinbnttUihtlyBbbeil.  TbBj'lttap 
bkillT.  ■nd  faBenlljr  lYoid  tbe  water.  SoniD 
nf  tbon  •>*  lUdaoaa  aai  dUguulng  uil- 
a>l^  ud  tta  Wtc.  uUn.  *>v,  ul  Uii  njm- 
Ihm  toad  ttttv  JflmorLj  oonaJdcntt  poL- 
•oBoiB.    Tlw  tD»d  b  extnoHly  miuwidiu 


ppoit  Ufa  whui  tucloiad  In  uUd  mck  to 
manas  nvtod*  at  Una.  Toadi  an  laus 
all  qMMata  at  tha  world.  ThaaanuuD 
\A  lB»fo  milairtt)  and  gnan  toad  (A  m 
:•)  iDluUt  not  oB\f  KDiopa.  list  aUo  Ail 
d  Afrii^a.  Toada  an  moit  abaodant  L 
uerlit  There awDow Miarsl aut-genen 
^  atEhiiieUiia.OUIiiph]i  "■-      <^— — 

iiliadUibUur.    'ThedUl 
'    jriH  Bitrmey, 


[Th*  word  UtaralUr  deaignati 


TMd-MttaW(Wd'tt-lnB),  w.   SarrUeorijriw- 


Mi  gKunt  lulil(  It  Dot  nnilke  Su.  The 
flawaiB  an  of  ■  brtoht  rallowi  the  eoTDlla 
hkUU.  wawtBB*  that  of  th«  mapdrMia 
bl  dupe,  bat  pnmdad  with  a  long  Riur.    It 

Cn  In  hadgea  and  at  the  adirai  of  Halda. 
Itr-I«vad  toad-lu  HL.Ct' 
TMdWlf  (UMIaliy  &     Ukeaload;! 
ou     ■  A  neckled,  loaduli.  or  polaoi 

TBaalM(Ud'l«I).it.     AUttlataad. 


rmaUjntunut).*. 


■•Mo).  .„     

.  of  the  petiJBed  t«tli  ul 
xnv  ganoid  Bataei.  It  wai  tar- 
It  to  hare  eiiitsl  In  the  head 

a  aoalnat  renam,  Ac.     Hbtk- 
lo  thli  beUef  Id  the  UoM  :- 

_..       .         ■.deaditone.]  Thenamegl'en 

hf  mlnara.  ehlellT  Id  D«h;ihln,  to  nrtalii 

*~~'i,  gencaallj  baaalllc.  which  alteniHle 

baniti  uf  llDiettonB  <i(  Ihs  carbonlfernui 

A  (Ifld'iMUl.  n.     A  pmular  Dame 
piwu  w  Dumeroiu  ipucla  of  hiiurl. 
dy  (tAd'U  n.     (Short  ror  Tted^aUr.] 
i  kaM  O'cophant;  a  flaUenr;  a  toad- 


2.(0  (I 


ffKtMIXiH.vln) 


roaJtrfUai),"-!-  TofawnupoDlnaierrUe 
muiDsr^  to  plu  the  toady  at  arcopliant  to. 

TMtdylim  (l&niiin),  ■Tllie  practlw  of  a 
toady;  tnean  aycopbaacy;  Hrrlle  adulation. 
7Aaetera|r. 

TO-Mld-troCWaod-trCin.  1.  The  bandyhig 
of  a  queitlDD  backward  and  forward;  a  dl>- 
ouHlun.  BaU.—t.  Awalkingbaekwardand 
forward.    s«  under  To 


Alan  Dkod  adjactlvelj;  aa.  to-and-fn  motion. 
TOMt{MHt),T.t.    to.  Ft.  (Mter,  Bp,  and  Pg. 


t  (SeeTOBKIKT.) 


■t  (Wat),  B.i.    To  gin  a  ti 
w  drunk;  to  drink  ■  toaat 


Toait  (tAat).  n.  1.  Bread  dried  and  acorohad 
by  the  lln.  or  lucb  biead  dipped  In  melted 
bnttor  or  In  aome  liquor;  a  piece  of  toaited 
bread  put  in  a  boTeragB. 

t  A  lady  whoa*  health  la  drnnk  Id  honoiir 
It  hapKD'd  ilur  CB  atvUkk  t^r  A  cdrbTUfld 


TOBAOCOKIST 

Cbarievolx.lnblil/HbiTvi/f^l  JMnintftx, 

BumbolJI  adopu  thli  view.  In  Hnkl'uyt'a 
Vtyanti,  ■ysm.  it  la  ataled  that  -  there  li  an 
h«^  (In  VlTRlnla)  which  l>  uwcd  apart  by 

'--■  '-■'  —  '■  hath  diveta  naraai. 

_  and  ]■  uted.     The 
c  'I  A  genua  of  planta 

it  ordaf  Solanacan.  natlveiof  the 

Anwrica.     Kaltem 
Alia,  and  Auatralla. 

tpac  lei^  Dareottc, 

ally  Dum>at«l  ora 


growa  In  the  height 


thenanwof  Ihapro- 
baccD  hai  hccD  tm- 


wtdsly  dlfluad,  Iba  chief  niodei  In  which 
It  li  taken  being  imoUng,  munng.  and 
obawlng.  The  leaf  undergoee  Tarloui  pro- 
ceiaaa  of  manntacture  in  acoordance  with 

America  la  ot  unknown  antlqalQ',  Among 
th«  North  Amarloaa  Indlaoa  amoklng  haa 
from  time  iBinhemorlat  been  regarded  almoat 

aa  a  rellglaaa  ilM.  the  ealumat  *-' — 

datad  with  tbdr  moat  aolemn  an 
kranaactlona    Uejsn  itataa  that  lie  u 
"-'"[•altoothlisliantlqulty.    It  waa 
'  into  Sorope  ir  "'"  ■--  ' 
TotedD,  who  b 


globa.    The  moit  comnuinly  Ui 

9.  and  noHlbly  the  DiKatealeetiied 

Virgin  Ian.  but  fine  apecleaor  varietiei  an 

grown  alio  In  Cuba.  Fenla,  and  elsfwhcre. 

Sen  N ITOIIAH ».- /"dia-  -i-— ■  •'-■■- 


.11  doKi,  a*  It  li 


Totacco-boz  (U-baklia-bokiX  n. 

TobMCO-nuat  (U-bah-kfrman). 

«.    THo 

Tobuconlrttta  bak^n-n)Bi\  n. 

11  A  amokBr  of  tobacco. 

t.  (An;  Ih,  Uln; 


r,  vig;    *h,  vAlg;    ih,  anr*.— Sm  Kir. 


TOBAOCO-PIPE 
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T0l)a0CO-pipe  (td-baklcd-plp),  n.  An  im- 
plement used  in  smoking  tobacco.  It  con< 
sists  essentially  of  m  bowl  for  the  tobacco, 
and  a  stem  through  which  the  tobacco 
smoke  Is  drawn  into  the  mouth.  In  form 
and  material  it  raries  much  in  different 
eountries— clay,  meerschaum,  porcelain, 
wood,  stone,  metal,  horn,  ivory,  Ac.  being 
all  employed  for  making  pipes  in  whole  or 
in  part— ^Queen's  tobacco-pipe,  a  jocular  de- 
signation of  a  peculiarly-shaped  kiln  belong- 
ing to  the  customs,  and  situated  near  the 
London  Docks,  in  which  are  piled  up  dam- 
aged tobacco  and  cigars,  and  contraband 
goods,  such  as  tobacco,  cigars,  tea,  Ac., 
wliich  have  been  smuggled,  till  a  sufficient 
quantity  has  accumulated,  when  the  whole 
is  set  fire  to  and  consumed.— Tobaeco-j>ipe 
clay.  Same  as  Pipe  -  day.  — Tobaceo-pipe 
tiuh.    Same  as  Pipe-fUh. 

tobacco -poaoh  (td-baklcd-pouchX  n.  A 
pouch  or  bag  for  holding  tobacco. 

Tobacco-root  (td-bak'kd-r^t),  n.  The  root 
of  Lewina  rediviva,  used  as  an  article  of 
food  by  the  Indians  of  Upper  Oregon. 
Though  bitter,  it  is  nutritious  and  whole- 
some, being  nearly  pure  starch. 

Tobaooo-Btopper  (td-bak'kd-stop-^rX  n.  An 
iiistriiment  for  pressing  down  the  tobacco 
as  it  Is  smoked  in  a  pipe. 

Tobago-cane  (t6-b&'gd-kin),n.  [From  island 
of  Tobago.}  A  name  under  which  the  trunks 
of  Baetrii  minor,  a  species  of  palm  crowing 
in  New  Qranada  and  the  West  Indies,  are 
sometimes  imported  into  Europe  to  be  made 
into  walking-sticka 

T6-be  (U^b6\  n.  The  fnture,  with  what  it 
brings  with  it    [Rare  and  poetical  ] 

And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  time. 
Sit  side  by  side,  fuU>summ'd  in  all  their  powers. 
Dispensing  hanrest.  sowing  the  To-Bt.  Tennyson. 

To-beta,  t  v.a.  [Old  intens.  prefix  to,  and 
beU.    See  To.]    To  beat  severely.  Chaucer, 

Toblne  (tda>in),  n.  [O.  toMn.  D.  iabiin.  See 
Tabbt.]  a  stout  twilled  silk,  much  resem- 
bling Florentine,  used  for  dresses. 

Toblt  (tob'it),  ti.  One  of  the  Old  Testament 
Apocryphal  books. 

TbbOggan  (tft-bog'ganX  n.  [Corruption  of 
Amer.  Indian  odabagan,  a  sled.]  A  kind  of 
sled  made  of  a  pliable  board,  turned  up  at 
both  ends,  used  for~  sliding  down  snow- 
covered  slopes  in  Canada:  aLw,  a  sledge  to 
be  drawn  by  dogs  over  snow. 

Toboggan  (td-bog'ganX  v.i.  To  slide  down- 
hill over  snow  on  a  toboggan. 

To-brea^t  v.t  and  t.  [Intens.  prefix  to, 
and  brwk.\  To  break  in  pieces;  to  break 
asunder  or  in  twain.    Chaucer. 

To-breatCt.  v.t.  and  i.  [Old  intens.  prefix 
to,  and  briilen,  to  burst]  To  burst  asunder. 
Chaucer. 

Toccata  (tok-kl'tttX  fi.  [It.]  in  old  music, 
(a)  a  prelude  or  overture;  (b)  a  piece  written 
as  an  exercise;  (e)  a  fantasia. 

TOCher  (to«h'6r),  n.  [Gael  toehradh,  Ir.  to- 
ehar,  a  portion  or  dowry.  1  The  dowry  which 
a  wife  Srings  to  her  husband  by  marriage. 

JScotch.1 

Tocher  (to^h'^r),  v.t  To  give  a  tocher  or 
dowry  to.    [Scotch.] 

Tocherlets  (to£h'6r-les),  a.  Portionless;  as, 
a  tocherlesi  lass.    Sir  W.  SeoU.    [Scotch.] 

Tockay  (tok'&X  ^  A  species  of  spotted  liz- 
ard in  India. 

Tocology  (t6-koro-iiX  n.  [Or.  tokoe,  partu- 
rition, ana  logoe,  discourse.)  The  science 
of  obstetrics  or  midwifery;  that  depnrtment 
of  medicine  which  treats  of  parturition. 
[Rare.) 

To-come  (t5-kum'),  n.  The  future.  [Rare 
and  poeticaL] 

And  all  tke  rich  t^-cemt 
Reels,  as  the  golden  autumn  reels 
Athwart  the  swoke  of  burning  weeds.    TennysoH. 

Tocsin  (tok'sin).  n.  [Fr.  toenn,  O.Fr.  toque- 
tin,  from  toq%ie,  a  stroke,  a  touch,  and  tin, 
tein,  a  bell,  from  L.  tignum,  a  sign.)  An 
alarm-bell,  or  the  ringing  of  a  bell  as  a  sig- 
nal, or  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  alarm. 

That  all-soltening,  overpowering  knell, 

The  tacnn  of  the  soul,  the  dinner>bclL     Bjtrcn. 

The  death  of  the  nominal  leader  .  .  .   was  the 
tfCstH  of  their  anarchy.  Disraeli. 

TOCoiaa  (to-k\)t'sd).  n.  An  Abyssinian  com- 
plant  or  millet,  Bleutine  Tocutta. 

Tod  (todX  n.  [Icel.  toddi,  a  tod  or  ball  of 
wool;  Dan.  tot,  a  bunch  of  flax;  G.  zote, 
Prov.  O.  zode,  a  lock  of  wooL]  1.  A  bush, 
especially  of  ivy;  a  thick  mass  of  growing 

tlie  irft$d\%  heavy  with  snow.        C^Uridgt. 

1  An  old  weight  used  chiefly  in  buying 
wool.    It  is  equal  to  88  pounds,  or  2  stone; 


but  there  are  several  local  tods.— 3.  A  fox, 
from  his  bushy  tail.  'The  wolf,  the  tod,  the 
brock,  or  otiier  vermin.'  B.  Jonton.  [Old 
English  and  Scotch.) 

Todt  (tod),  v.t.  To  yield  in  weight;  to  weigh; 
to  produce  a  tod.   Shak. 

Todas  (td'daz).  n.  pi.  A  small  race  of  men, 
inhabiting  the  upper  part  of  the  Keilgherry 
IMEountaius  in  Southern  India.  Under  the 
influence  of  polyandry  and  intemperance 
they  are  rapidlv  disappearing.  Their  lan- 
guage is  Dravidlan,  and  they  believe  tiiem- 
selves  to  be  the  aborigines  of  the  country, 
as  indeed  seems  to  be  the  case.  Called  also 
Todatoart,  Toiiart. 

To-day  (td-diO.  n.  [A.  Sax.  td-dceg—tA,  to, 
and  dieg,  day.)  The  present  day;  as,  to-day 
Is  Monday;  also,  on  this  day,  adverbially; 
as,  he  leaves  to-day.  Seldom  or  never  tilth 
prej;>osition  on  before  it  Comp.  to-morrow. 

Worcester's  horse  came  but  t»-d^y.       Shat, 

Toddalla(tod-d&ai-a),  n.  (From  Kdka-Tod- 
(fa(i. the  Malabar  name  of  one  of  the  speciea  ] 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Kutacess.  The 
species,  which  are  few  in  number,  consist 
of  moderate-sized  shrubs,  with  alternate 
trifoliate  leaves  full  of  pellucid  dots;  the 
flowers  in  axillarv  or  terminal  racemes  or 
panicles.  They  inhabit  the  hot  parts  of 
India,  the  Mauritius,  and  BraziL  The  bark 
and  root  of  T.  aculeata,  which  is  widely  dis- 
persed through  tropical  Asia,  are  used  as  a 
cure  for  the  remittent  fever  of  Jungly  situa- 
tions. Many  of  the  allied  species  are  pos- 
sessed of  bitter  and  aromatic  properties 

Toddle  (todl),  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  toddled;  ppr. 
toddling.  [A  fTeq.  akin  to  totter;  conip.  O. 
zotteln,  to  toddle,  to  stagser.)  To  saunter 
about  feebly;  to  walk  with  short  steps  in  a 
tottering  way,  as  a  child  or  an  old  man. 

I  should  like  to  coine  and  have  a  cottage  in  your 
park.  totUU  about,  live  mostlyon  milk,  and  be  taken 
care  of  by  Mrs.  BoswelL  yohnscn  (in  BtwelCt  Life). 

Toddle  (tod'l).  fi.  A  little  toddUng  walk. 
'Her  daily  little  toddle  through  the  town.' 
TroUope.    [CoUoq.] 

Toddler  (toda-«r),  n.  One  who  toddles;  an 
infant  or  young  child;  as,  the  littie  toddler. 

Toddy  (tod'iX  n.  [Hind.]  1.  A  name  given 
to  the  Juice  which  flows  from  the  wounded 
spathes  of  many  palms,  such  as  cocoa-nut, 
taliput-palm,  ^phia  vinifera,  and  Mauri- 
tia  vinifera.  When  newly  drawn  the  Juice 
is  sweet  and  has  a  peculiar  flavour,  operat- 
ing in  eeneral  as  a  laxative.  It  is  much  in 
demand  as  a  beverage  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  villages  in  India,  especially  where 
European  troops  are  stationed.  When  it  has 
undergone  fermentation  it  is  highly  intoxi- 
cating. The  fermented  Juice  distilled  with 
some  other  ingredients  forms  the  spirituous 
liquor  called  arrack,  or  rac4r.  Called  also 
Palm-toine. —  t.  A  mixture  of  spirit  and 
water  sweetened ;  as.  whisky  toddy;  rum 
toddy,  Ac  Toddy  differs  from  grog  in  hav- 
ing a  less  proportion  of  spirit,  and  in  being 
sweeteneo,  and  whUe  grog  is  made  with 
cold  water,  toddy  is  always  made  with  boil- 
ing water. 

Toddy-bird  (tod'i-b^rdX  n.  The  Baya  spar- 
row (^rtomtw  futcut),  a  bird  of  India  and 
Ceylon,  which  feeds  on  the  files  and  insects 
that  hover  near  to  the  luscious  Juice  of  the 
palm-trees. 

Todid»(td'di.dft).f».i>{.  The  todies,  a  family 
of  insectivorous  passerine  birds,  indigenous 
in  the  tropical  regions  of  America.  They 
are  allied  to  the  kingfishers,  lliey  are  short- 
winged,  and  perch  patiently  on  trees  till  an 
insect  comes  within  their  range.  They  bur- 
row in  the  earth  to  breed. 

To-do  (td-d(yO>  ^  Ado;  bnstie;  huny;  com- 
motion.   [Colloq.] 

The  nest  day.  there  was  another  visit  to  Doctors* 
Commons,  and  a  f^rtmX  to-do  with  an  attesting  ostler, 
who.  being  inebriated,  declined  swearinfr  anything 
but  profane  oaths.  Vidteus. 

Tod'B-tall(todz'tUXn.  [Sc.  tod,  a  fox.)  Vari- 
ous species  of  I^copodium  or  dub-moss. 
[Scotch] 

Todna  (td'dusX  ^    A  genus  of  birds.   See 

TODT. 

Tody  (td'diX  n.  (Probably  from  some  Indian 
name.)  The  birds  of  the  genus  Todus, 
family  Todidss.  They  are  birds  of  gaudy 
plumage,  and  they  feed  on  insects,  worms, 
small  reptiles.  Ac  The  most  elegant  species 
is  the  T.  regiut  (royal  or  king  todyX  a  na- 
tive of  Cayenne  and  Brazil.  The  green  tody 
(r.  viridit)  is  also  a  pretty  bird,  about  the 
size  of  a  wren.  It  is  very  common  in  Ja- 
maica. 


Toe  (td).  n.  [A.  Sax.  td,  IceL  id,  8w.  to.  Dan. 
taa,  D.  toon,  O.  zehe,  the  toe.  The  root  is 
doubtful]  1.  One  of  the  small  memlieni 
which  form  the  extremity  of  the  foot,  cor- 
responding to  a  finger  on  the  hand,  llietoes 
in  their  form  and  structure  resemble  the 
fingers,  but  are  shorter.— 2.  The  fore  part  of 
the  hoof  of  a  horse  and  of  other  hoofed  ani- 
mals.—8.  The  member  of  an  animal's  foot 
corresponding  to  the  toe  in  man. — 4.  A  pro- 
jection from  the  foot-piece  of  an  object  to 
give  it  a  broader  bearing  and  greater  sta- 
bility.—5.  A  barb,  stud,  or  projection  on  a 
lock-bolt— <S.  In  mach.  (a)  the  lower  end  of 
a  vertical  shaft,  as  a  mill-spindle,  which 
rests  in  a  step,  (fr)  An  arm  on  the  valve- 
lifting  rod  of  a  stcMun-engine.  A  cam  strikes 
the  toe  and  operates  the  valve.  Such  toes 
are  known  respectively  as  stoom-toes  and 
exhauMt-toet.    M.  H.  Knight 

Toe  (td),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  toed;  ppr.  toeing,  T«> 
touch  or  reach  with  the  toes.— 7V>  toe  the 
tcratch,  to  stand  exactly  at  the  scratch 
marking  the  starting-point  of  a  foot-race, 
or  the  place  where  pugilists  meet  in  the  ring; 
hence,  to  be  fully  prepared  for  any  com- 
petition, encounter,  or  triaL 

Toed  (tddV  a.  Having  or  supplied  with  toes: 
often  used  in  composition;  as,  narrow-toed; 
tiiick-toed;  slender-toed. 

They  aU  bowed  their  snaky  heads  down  to  their 
very  feet  which  were  toed  with  scorpions.    HomtU. 

To-flAll  (ttf'fftlX  n.    1.  Decline;  setting;  end. 
For  hiui  in  vain,  at  to-f»li  of  the  day. 
The  babes  shall  linger  at  the  unclosing  f^^-^ 

2.  A  shed  or  building  annexed  to  the  wall  of 
a  larger  one,  the  roof  of  which  is  formed  in 
a  single  slope  with  the  top  resting  against 
the  widl  of  tne  principal  building. 

To£uia  (to-fft'na).    See  under  Aqua. 

TolQr,  Toiree  (tof  iX  n.  A  kind  of  Ublei 
sweetmeat,  composed  of  boiled  sugar  with 
a  proportion  of  butter. 

T<Aeldla  (t6-f6rdi-aX  n  (After  a  Mr.  To/kid. 
a  patron  of  botanists.)  A  small  genu  of 
plants,  nat  order  Melanthacea.  T.  pa- 
luttrit  (Scottish  asphodelX  the  only  British 
species,  Is  a  small  perennial  herb,  with 
tufted  grasslike  leaves  and  greenish  fiowers 
growing  in  a  dense  spike.  It  grows  in  wet 
spongy  DOffs  in  Scotland,  the  north  of  Bng- 
land,  and  Ireland. 

Tofore  t  (tO-ffirO,  odv.  \To  and /ore;  A.  Sax. 
td/oran.]    Before;  formeriy. 

O  that  thou  wert  as  thou  4ryVr«  hast  beta.  SMmJk. 

Toforet  (ttt-fftiO^  prep.    Before. 

So  shall  they  depart  the  nuuior  with  the  corm  aad 
the  bacon  ti^ore  htm  that  hath  won  it.     J^/eOator. 

Tofomitt  adv.  or  prep.    Before.    Chaueer. 

Toft  (toftX  n.  [A  Scandinavian  word :  IceL 
uift,  tuft,  topt,  tomt,  a  green  tuft  or  knoll, 
a  toft,  a  piece  of  ground,  a  homestead,  an 
inclosed  piece  of  ground ;  Dan.  tqft,  an  In- 
closed field  near  a  house;  Dan.  tomt,  8w. 
tompt,  topi,  the  site  of  a  house.  The  same 
word  as  fi^^tj  1.  A  grove  of  trees.  [Pro- 
vinciaL]— 2.  In  law,  a  messuage,  or  rather 
a  place  where  a  messuage  has  stood,  bat  is 
decayed;  a  house  and  homestead. 

A  house  with  its  stables  and  fkm  buQdiDgs.  Mr- 
rounded  by  a  hedge  or  encloaure,  was  called  a  ceart. 
or  as  we  ftnd  in  our  law  books  a  curtilage ;  the  4q^ 
or  homestead  of  a  more  genuine  English  dialect. 

HmlLtm. 

ToniiiaB(torf. 

nuinX  n.  The 
own«r  or  poa- 
sesaorof  atoft 
TOfa  (td'gaX  ». 
[L.,  from  Cmo, 
to  cover.)  Xtm 
name  given  to 
the  principal 
outer  nrmenl 
worn  ny  the 
Bomans.Itvas 
a  looee  fiowiog 
garment  made 
of  wool,  and 
sometimes  of 
silk,  the  Qmal 
coloor  beiaff 
white.  It  eov- 
ered  the  whole 
body  with  the 
excepti<m  of 
the  right  am. 
Roman  Senator  wearing  the  TogSL  andtherigbtOC 

wearing  it  waa 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  every  Soman 
citizen.  The  toga  vmUt,  or  manly  gown, 
was  assumed  by  Koman  youtha  when  they 
attained  the  age  of  fourteen.     Hie 


F&te,  fir,  fat,  f»ll;       mi,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mbve;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       il,  8c  abvne;      |.  8c.  ffy. 


u  at»o  the  offlcUl  rdbf 
■    ■  B  cit/.     Thi 
omunentod  togm,  wu  woTH 


•ecome  Kiilad  {tova  utrdidata)  u  k  ilni  of 
iDjft^tlDo,      Cuid]dAt«fl   tor  public  amc 


Tocktisd  (M'g*<'«d).a.  [I.  Ig^liu.  slad  irith 
■  toR*.  Bowncd ;  from  (^,  b  gown.  J  DrsMCil 

11^,  the  mouier  of  totaled  peace/     Woadr 
'Theefflglnota  mvi  (ugaiid'   AilimoU. 
■ToseCWUi-     A  tog.  or  gown,    'ilili  ii  & 
rfndlbs  luggflilad  la  lome  modera  wlltloiu 
ol  Stukipen  In  Uie  rollaolng  puugi. 

In  the  Bnt  foUo  tlie  tSHllDg  !•  lengud;  Ut«r 

lomdlng 

TIw  flnt  qnwto  hu  ttas  aboie  nidlus :  liis 
n»t  of  tha  later  edlliont  hare  towuea. 


n  Ihej  luue  to. 


*lly;  li 


toftUitr  upon  Fruica. '  A  ddi- 


1.  In  tlu  tuna  plao 


Uma  1  lo  a*  to  ba  coDten- 

--—- .il».Uml»>i^««b"hngirt" 

4.  Tbe  one  with  tha  other:  wltli  auh  aUer; 

bncad  iMlJitr.'    aiai.    ■  Lst'i  couiilt  1d- 
fttitr.'    Shak.—i.  Into  Junction  or  a  lUla 


-"TS-ii 


4.  WilluHit  inlannlaalon:  OD  n 


—Tofl^tr  mlk,  la  uslon  with;  in  coropMi; 

ormlitiira  with. 

T4ke  Ike  tddhT«MA'»dM(h«  rood.     DryJn. 
TOoal  (Icf'SlX  >L     Haine  ai  Timlt. 
TbWwy  (tag'tr-l).  n.   (Perbipa  humoronalr 

fomwdlnim  L,  Mfo.]    Clothaa^  garmanta. 


VofglS  (loi'll),  m.  [Parhapa  connacUd 
■ftii  taf  or  hy.l  1-  SauL  a  pin  placed 
Ummcb  IhablghtarBjaofa  rope,l>li>cli.alnp, 
or  bolt,  to  keep  It  la  ita  place,  or  to  pat  the 
U(iit  or  are  of  aootlier  rop«  upon,  and  thai 
■eev«  tbein  both  together;  or  paiaad  through 
•  link  of  a  chala  which  la  KaelfpaHed  through 
>  link  ol  the  laiiw  or  ■  duferanl  ebkln.— 
t.  Two  roda  or  plataa  hinged  together  hj  a 
inQla-Jolnt.— &  '  ■— '~~ 


two  platea  hinged  edgawiae:  a,  knee-joint : 
an  elbow-Joint.    Great  endnUe  preiaura  la 

^e'lT  applied  »^ 
piecea  lato  ■  Itnlght  Ui 
'-  ^aJijr  priotlng  and 


M 


TOSglA-prau  (tog'gl-prea),  n.     A  kind  o( 

Srsia,  aa  (or  printing.  corapreaalOE  ogttou. 
c.  la  which  tbB  action  of  parti  tonalag  a 
toggle-joint ta an  Imporlaat feature.  Intbe 
preaa  ihowa  under  precedlog  article  the 
platan  1>  niwd  againat  the  fiied  head,  and 
tbe  Inipreaiion  made  b/  meana  of  two  palta 
ol  togda-tolntcd  Imvea  operated  by  a  acrew 
and  ^UmA.  Tbli  praai  la  uied  tor  making 
electrotypemauldstrDDilormaoCtype.  The 
Stanlkopo  printlag-preia  la  aaother  variety 
ur  toggla-preai.  Such  nnttoi,  whea  uaed 
for  cotton  or  hVi  require  to  be  laiga  and 

(tugi).n.pi.  Clothei;  toggerj,  [Blang.l 


ffi" 


Tft-II«W«,l  «>-    [PreBiCs,  lntena,andfe«»,] 

Toll  (toll),  v.i  [Ferbapi  a  modified  form  of 
A.Sai.  tilian,  Uolian,  to  loiU  to  till,  to  labonr, 
to  endeaiour,  (hough  It  la  dlfflcult  to  ac- 
count lorthechannolTowel;moreprobabi]r 
dlrectlT  from  O.S.  IraUfk,  UinUn  (pron. 
nearlr  toiani),  to  labour,  tvyl,  agricuUur«. 
labonr,  tolli  O.  Frla  ttaJa,  to  labour,  Uiile, 
labour.   Bee  TiLU)    To  eierl  alrengtb  with 

Kiln  and  fatigue  of  body  or  mind,  partlcn- 
rlj  of  the  body,  with  efforta  ol  aome  con- 
tinuance or  duration:  to  labour:  to  work. 
Muni.  n  kin  bi/c^iU  ibe  nlfhl  and  Iute  uten 

Toll  (toll),  e.t     l.t  To  labour:  to 
11  lolled       


Uol- 


batlcalir  or  Inien- 


loUin.    Laboarwithptinaiidf 
ir  that  appmaet  the  body  or  m 

'iltei  nr.'  Seiih  anif  life,  dm  inBt; 
entangle  w&d  beaata;  tmit.  Itnen,  c 


Toll  (toU),  n.    [Fr.tollft,  neta,  an  iuclo 


From  Uxtla.  fi 
b[  or  itring  spread  for  taking  prey. 


ToUar  (toU'tr),  n.  One  who  loUi,  or  laboun 
with  pain. 

ToUBt  (tonet),  n  [Fr.  laiUlU,  from  lalU, 
cloth,  tuln.aweb.  Bee  Toil,  a  net.)  1.  A 
coiering  or  cloth  of  Uuen.  >llk.  ir  tapeatrr, 
spread  oter  a  table  In  achamber  or  dieaalng- 


a.  Tbe  act  or  proceia  of  dnaalng;  alao,  the 
mode  of  dreaalng;  atyle  or  laahlon  of  dren: 
that  which  li  amoged  In  dreaalng:  altire: 
dnai:  a*,  her  loiUI  It  perfect  'And  the 
longlabouiaof theCoilelceaia.'Pope.  "The 
ead  labour  of  the  toiUt. '  Byron.  — t,  A  bag 
or  eaie  for  nlght-clotbea  —  To  mail  one? 
taiUI,  to  dreaaj  to  adjoit  one'i  dreie  with 

roUst-COTBT  (tol1et-knT-*r),  n.     Bams  al 
ToiUt,\. 
TcU«t-ffBw  (t<d1el-Flaa),  n.     A  looklag- 


glaaafort 
Auat-qullt  (ttd'let-kwiit}, 

?Wif,l 
ToUat-Mmoe,  Tollrt-Mt  {lollet-atr-vn. 

toUet^et),  n.     The  ooUectlve  eartbenware 

ToU^Ubln  (tollet-tt-bl),  n.    A  dreaalng- 
Tollaiu  (toi-letO.  n-    l.  Bane  aa  ToiUl,  S. 


TclUnl  (toU W  o-    ruUot  lollilnrolvlng 


ToUlnntt*  (tol-li-nen,  *,  (A  dim.  tr.™  n: 
toiU,  cloth.)  A  cloth,  the  welt  of  which  la 
of  woollen  yam  and  the  warp  ol  cotton  and 
"■  -reata. 

'lumXo.  Attended  1 

or  demanding  toll;  laborlonai 


ToU-Tom  (toU'wBni),  a.    Worn  out  or  ei- 

hauated  with  tolL      -A  loO-Hom  bat  un- 
wearied champion.'    CartyU. 
TolM  (toliX  n.     [Fr.)    An  old  measure  ol 
length  in  Fnuce,  containing  ill  French  feet, 
or  IMS  metrea,  equlralBut  to  e  SOfi  English 

Tolseoli,  ToabAch  {tol'ieeh,  toih'Btii).  il 
rOiel.)  Lit.  captain  or  leader:  ipeuiflciiUy. 
in  the  urly  hlatory  of  Scotland,  an  olHcer 
or  dlgnltai?  immediately  under  th*  nrnr- 
niMr.    His  name  appears  along  with  "'-* 


both  to  Anatrta  and  to  Bpaln.  Ihe  knIgfaS 
carrr  wpouded  to  their  collara  the  figure  of 
a  iheep  or  fleece  in  gold.  The  chun  con- 
alrta  uT alternate  Hint  atr — "■■■■-'  — ""-- 


eh.  cAaln;      tb,  Sc  look; 


(blue),  emitting 

a  rod  ribbon  li 

e  alao  a  nwclal  cap  and 

iglug  to  tha  order.     The 

Tokaj  (tS-kkO.  ".  A  rich,  bigblr-priied 
wine  produced  at  Tokau  In  Upper  Hungary. 
made  of  vhlte  grapea.  It  is  dlitlngoUhed 
from  other  wlnei  by  Ita  aromatic  taate.  It 
la  not  good  till  it  &  about  Ihrw  teais  old, 
and  it  contlnaea  to  Impioia  aa  long  as  it  1* 
kept.  This  wine  la  prodnced  from  pf» 
grown  ta  the  Tliwyaiili  OQ  the  side  of  a  to* 
ohaln  of  hill*,  neTBT  more  thau  about  TOO 
feet  abore  the  aaa-IeTcL  named  tha  Heg- 
yalya.  Inferior  Bnnganao  wfnea  are  olteu 
Bold  undsr  thla  name,  and  Imitation  tokayi. 
Diaaufactund  in  Fnuice  and  Oonnany.  are 
eitemlTBl]'  MUt  hito  the  market. 

Tokan  (ta'kn),  n.  [A.  Ba<.  Moan.  I4«>,  a 
token ;  loeL  UUm,  ttikn.  Qoth.  lailmi.  D. 
tt^^gn,  O.  ttiehen  —  a  alga,  a  tokeu;  akin 
to  leocA,  and  from  same  root  ai  Or  dtit- 
nifTiH.loibDW:  L  ifsua,to[each,]  1.  Soms- 
Ihlng  Inteuded  or  lupposed  to  reproMnt  or 
Indicate  aaother  thing  or  an  event;  a  algn; 


A  mark :  ladicaUon ;  lymptom ;  ipeclB- 
ly.  la  peitllentlal  dliesHe.  a  llirti{  ipot 
DU  tbe  body.  iDdlcatlog  or  luppoaed  to 
llcate  the  approach  of  ibath.  'Like  the 
tful  lotens  of  the  pUgue.'  Beau.  *  FL 

irig;    wb.  ulils;    ah.  ainre.— Sea  Kn. 


TOKEK 
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nature  in  that  breast,  a*  you  may  kuoir  that  man  to 
have  the  plague  upon  wbom  you  Me  the  t«Jk*tu. 

South. 
8.  A  memorial  of  friendship;  aomethin^  by 
whicli  the  friendship  uf  juiother  person  is  to 
lie  Icept  in  mind;  a  keepsalce;  a  souvenir;  a 
love-token. 

This  is  some  token  fron  a  aewor  fHand.      ShaA. 

4  Horaething  that  serves  by  way  of  pledge 
of  authenticity,  good  fakh^  w  the  like. 
'Send  thy  tofctffKtf reprieve.'    Shak. 

Throw  thv  glofre 
Or  any /9it#M  of  thine  honour  else.  SMsJk. 

6.f  A  Signal 

He  made  a  ttJkjm  to  Ms  kavghtes,  whereby  they 
kiiowynge  his  mynde  fell  upon  hym  and  slew  hjrro. 

Fabyan. 

6.  A  piece  of  money  current  by  sufferance, 
and  not  coined  by  authority.  In  Kngland 
tokens  first  came  into  use  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII..  owing  to  the  want  of  author* 
Ixed  coins  of  lower  value  than  a  peuny. 
Stamped  tokens  of  lead,  tin,  and  even  leather 
were  issued  by  vintners,  grocers,  and  oUier 
tradesmen  during  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and 
were  extensively  circulated,  being  readily 
exchanged  for  authorized  monev  at  the 
shops  where  they  were  issued.  Tokens  were 
At  one  time  struck  by  the  corporations  of 
Bristol,  Oxford,  and  Worcester.  A  currency 
of  this  kind  (mostly  of  copper)  was  much  used 
during  the  close  of  last  century ;  and  pre- 
vious to  1817,  when  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
government  silver  money,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land issued  silver  pieces  called  bank  tokens 
of  the  values  of  5«.,  8«.,  and  Ir  6d.  On  the 
revision  of  the  coinage  at  that  date  tokens 
were  abolished.— 7.  In  primHng^  ten  quires 
of  paper;  an  extra  quire  is  usuuly  added  to 
every  other  token  when  counted  out  for 
the  press.  The  term  is  now  practically  ob- 
solete.—8.  A  voucher,  tally,  or  ticket  given 
to  duly  qualified  members  of  Presbyterian 
churches  in  Scotland  some  days  previous 
to  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  given  back  by  the  com- 
municant when  he  takes  his  place  at  the 
table.  Theae  tokens  are  usually  of  lead  or 
tin,  and  stamped  with  the  name  of  the 
parish  or  church  to  which  they  belong, 
lliey  are  now  being  oradually  superseded 
by  carda— .0y  token.  Ity  this  token,  by  the 
Mime  token^  phrases  introducing  a  corrobor- 
ative circumstance,  almost  equivalent  to— 
this  in  testimony;  and  this  will  support 
what  I  say;  in  proof  of  which.    [Colloq.  ] 

'Why.  you  remember  Cumnor  Place,  the  old  man> 
sioa-house  beside  the  churchyard?'  '^  the  same 
tthm,  I  robbed  the  orchard  three  times.' 

S$r  tr.  Scott. 

He  was  a  staunch  Roman  Catholic  (by  this  token : 
mmay  an  argument  have  I  had  with  him  on  religion). 

Dickeru. 

All  this  Jen  swore  he  had  tean,  nore  ify  token  that 
K  was  the  verv  day  be  had  b«en  mole-catching  on 
Squire  Cass's  land.  Georgv  hliot. 

Tokont  (tOlmX  v.t  1.  To  make  known;  to 
testify. 

And  on  your  finger  In  the  night  m  put 

Another  ring,  that  what  in  time  proceeds 

May  token  to  the  future  our  put  deeds.       Shmk. 

2.  To  give  a  token  to;  to  mark  witii  tokens 
or  spots. 

How  appears  the  %htr 

On  our  side  Hke  the  rtsim'tf  pesdience. 

Where  death  is  sure.  Skmk. 

TOl  (tdl),  t.t    In  law,  to  take  away;  to  toll 

Tola  (t61aX  n.  In  India,  a  weight  for  gold 
a&d  silver,  equal  to  about  180  grains  troy, 
but  different  in  different  places. 

TcdbOOtll  (tM'bMH).    See  ToLLBOOTH. 

Told  (tdldX  pret.  ft  pp.  of  (««. 

TOlO  t  (tdlX  V.  t  (Older  forma  UMen,  tttOen, 
HUen;  comp.  D.  tiUen,  to  raise,  to  lift.]  To 
draw  or  cause  to  follow  by  presenting  some- 
thing pleasing  or  desirable  to  view;  to  allure 
by  some  bait 

Whatevar  you  observe  Ura  to  be  mere  fHghSed  at 
tiian  he  should.  toU  him  on  by  ioaensible  degrees, 
till  at  last  ha  masters  the  difficulty.  Locke. 

Toledo  (t6-irdd).  n.  A  sword-bUide  of  the 
finest  temper,  so  named  from  Toledo  in 
Spain,  which,  during  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  was  famous  for  manufao- 
luring  sword-blades  ol  a  superior  temper. 

You  sohl  ma  a  rapier;  yoa  told  me  it  was  a /«/«/«. 

Jf.  jfoHion. 
The  trenchant  bbde.  To^^^  trusty. 
For  want  of  f^(hting  was  grown  ru5.ty.   Hwtibras. 

TOteabUlferCtol'^r-a-bin-ti).!).  Tolerable- 
ness.    PvAtfT,    [Rare.  ] 

Tolerable  (tol'«r-a-bix  «.  [Fr.  toUrable, 
from  L.toUrabilie.  See  Tolsbatv.]  L  Cap- 
able of  being  borne  or  endured :  support- 
able, either  physically  or  mentally.  '  Cold 
and  heat  scarce  lolenMe.'  Milton. 
It  shaO  be  more  toterakU  for  the  land  of  Sodom 


and  Gomorrha  in  tlie  day  of  Judgment  than  for  that 
city.  Mat.  x.  15. 

2.  Fit  to  be  tolerated:  sufferable.  '  A  toUr- 
able  civility.'  Jer.  Taylor.— Z.  Moderately 
good  or  an*eeable;  not  contemptible;  not 
very  excellent  or  pleasing,  but  such  as  can 
be  borne  or  received  without  positive  ap- 
proval or  disapproval ;  passable;  mediocre; 
middling;  as,  a  tolerable  entertainment;  a 
tolerable  adniinistration. 

The  reader  may  be  assured  of  a  toteraide  transla- 
tion. Dryden. 

T<flerableiieB8(tor6r.a-hl-nea),tt.  Tbeatate 
of  being  tolerable. 

Men  flatter  themselves,  and  coxen  their  consciences 
with  a  toterableness  of  usury,  wtien  moneys  be  put 
out  for  their  children's  stoduk       Rev.  T.  Adems. 

Tolerably  (tor^r-a-bli).  adv.  In  a  tolerable 
manner ;  as,  (a)  supportably ;  in  a  manner 
to  be  endured.  (6)  Moderately  well;  pass- 
ably; not  perfectly;  as,  a  constitution  toUr- 
a62y  firm. 

The  person  to  whom  this  head  belonged  laughed 
frequently;  and  on  particular  occasions  had  acquitted 
himself  toterakiy  at  a  balL  Addtem. 

Tolerance  (tor«r-ans).  n.  (L.  tolermntia, 
from  tofero.  to  bear.  SeeToLERATK.]  1.  llie 
state  or  quality  of  being  tolerant ;  as,  (a)  the 
power  or  capacity  of  enduring;  the  act  of 
enduring;  as,  tolerance  of  heat  or  cold. 

Diogenes  one  frosty  rooming  came  to  the  market- 
place shaking,  to  show  his  tolermnce.  Bmeon. 

<d)  A  disposition  to  be  patient  and  indulgent 
towards  those  whose  opinions  or  jHvctices 
differ  from  one's  own,  provided  auch  opin- 
ions are  sincerely  maintained^  and  such 
Sractices  spring  from  upright  motives;  tree- 
om  from  oigotry  or  severity  in  Judging  of 
the  opinions  or  conduct  of  others.  'I'he 
Christian  spirit  of  charity  and  tolerance.' 
Bp.  Hartley.  — t.  The  act  of  tolerating; 
toleration.— 3.  In  med.  the  power  possessed 
by  diseased  persona  of  supporting  doses  of 
medicine  which  in  health  would  prove  in- 

Jurioua 

Tolerant  (tol'dr-ant),  a.  [L.  toiermm,  toler- 
antie.  See  Tolbratk.]  Inclined  or  dis- 
posed to  tolerate:  favouring  toleration:  for- 
bearing ;  enduring.  '  Tolerant  of  what  he 
half  disdained.'    Tennygon. 

The  preface  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  sensible  and 
candid  man.  firm  in  his  own  religious  opinions,  and 
totermnt  towards  those  of  others.  iiacanlay. 

Tolerantly  (tor«r-ant-li),  ado.  In  a  tolerant 
manner;  with  toleration. 

Tolerate (tor^r-4t),  v.t.  pret  &pp.  UAeraitd; 
ppr.  tolerating.  [L.  tolero,  toleratum,  tu 
bear,  to  support,  from  root  seen  in  toUo,  to 
lift  up,  tuli,l  have  borne;  8kr.  tul,  to  bear; 
£.  to  thole.  See  THOLE.]  To  suffer  to  be 
or  to  be  done  without  prohibition  or  hin- 
derance;  to  allow  or  permit  negatively,  by 
not  preventing;  not  to  restrain;  to  treat  in 
a  spirit  of  pauence  and  forbearance;  not  to 
Judge  of  or  condemn  with  bigotoy  and  se- 
verity; as,  to  tolerate  opinions  or  practicea 

Crying  shouki  not  be  toierated  in  children.    Locke. 

The  interested  and  active  seal  of  rel^ous  teachers 
can  be  dangerous  and  troublesome  only  where  there 
is  either  but  one  sect  tolemted  in  the  society,  or  where 
the  whole  of  a  large  society  is  divided  mto  t%ro  or 
three  great  sects.  Ademt  Smith. 

—Allow,  Permit,  Suffer,  Tolerate.    See  na- 
der  Allow. 

Toleration  (tol-«r-rshon).  n.  (L.  toleratSo, 
from  tolero.  See  Tolseatb.  ]  1.  The  act  of 
tolerating;  allowance  given  to  that  whidi  is 
not  wholly  approved,  "roj^mtioti  of  fortune 
of  every  aorO  Sir  T.  ElvoL  'The  indul- 
gence and  toleration  granted  to  these  mea' 
South.  Specifically— 2.  The  recognition  of 
the  right  of  private  Judgment  in  matters  of 
faith  and  worship;  also,  the  liberty  granted 
by  the  governing  power  of  a  state  to  every 
individual  to  hold  or  publicly  teach  and 
defend  his  religious  opinicms,  and  to  wor- 
ship whom,  how,  and  when  he  pleases,  pro- 
vided that  he  does  not  thereby  violate  the 
rights  of  others  or  infringe  laws  designed 
for  the  protection  of  decency,  morality,  and 

f^ood  order,  or  for  the  security  of  the  govem- 
ng  power;  the  effective  recognition  by  the 
state  of  the  right  which  eveiy  person  has  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  all  the  laws  and  of  all 
social  privileges  without  any  regard  to  dif- 
ference of  religion. 

Toleration  Is  of  two  kind^:  the  allowing  to  dissent- 
ers the  unmolested  profession  and  exercise  of  their 
religion,  but  with  an  exclusion  from  offices  of  trust 
ana  emolument  in  the  mte.  which  is  a  partial  toler' 
ation;  and  the  admitting  them  without  aistinction  to 
all  the  civil  privileges  and  cap.-icities  of  other  citixens. 
which  is  a  complete  toUratio»i.  Paley. 

So  natural  to  mankind  is  intolerance  in  whatever 


they  realty  care  about,  that  in  the  minds  of  almo&t  all 
religious  persons,  even  in  the  most  tolerant  countries, 
the  duty  of  toterat%om  te  admitted  with  udt  re- 
serves. One  person  will  bear  with  dissent  in  matters- 
of  Church  government,  but  not  of  dogma;  another 
can  tolerate  anybody  short  of  a  Papist  or  a  Uni- 
tarian ;  another,  every  one  who  bcUeves  in  revealed 
religion ;  a  few  extend  their  charity  a  little  further, 
but  stop  at  the  belief  in  a  Cod  and  in  a  future  state. 
Wherever  tlie  sentiment  of  the  nu^)orlty  is  sttll  genu- 
ine and  intense,  it  is  found  to  have  abated  little  of  it» 
claim  to  be  obeyed.  y.  S.  itiii. 

8.  A  disposition  to  tolerate  or  not  to  Judge 
or  deal  harshly  or  rigorou^  in  caaes  of 
differenoea  of  opinion,  conduct^  or  the  like; 
tolerance.  —  .<let  of  Toleration,  the  name 
given  to  the  aUtute  1  Will,  and  Mary, 
zvUi. ,  by  which  Proteatant  diaaentera  from 
the  Church  of  England,  on  condition  of  tak- 
ing the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance 
and  repudiating  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  were  relieved  from  the  restric- 
tions under  which  they  had  fomieriy  laiik 
with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  their  religiots 
according  to  their  own  forms.  Thia  act  haa- 
been  frequently  amended  and  extcBdad.  and 
several  other  acts  in  the  direction  of  toler- 
ation have  been  subsequently  paued,  ac> 
that  now  diaaentera,  Boman  (>itbolioe»  and 
Jewa  alike  enjoy  all  the  privil^gea  of  the 
conatitution. 

Tolerator  (torto*Ai4rX  n.  One  who  toler- 
atea.    xnaroeJi 

Tolihantt  (ton-bant),  fi.  fSee  TUBBAV.l  A 
turban.  'The  Turke  and  Peraian  to  weare 
great  iiAihanXt  of  ten,  fif teene,  and  twentie 
elles  of  linnen  a  peece  upon  their  heads.' 
PMitenhtkm. 

TOU  (tdl),  n.  (A.  Sax.  ton,  Icel.  tMr,  8w. 
tvJIX,  Dan.  txHd,  D.  ixA,  O.  tM,  toll,  duty„ 
custom;  said  to  be  from  L.L.  toUnuum,  tot- 
netum,  toll,  teloneum,  a  custom-house,  from 
Or.  telOnit,  a  farmer  of  the  tolls,  from  tetoe, 
that  which  is  paid  for  state  purposes,  a  tax* 
duty,  tolL  But  more  probably  from  stem 
of  tell,  to  count]  A  tax  paid,  or  duty 
imposed,  for  some  liberty  or  privilege  or 
other  reasonable  consideration;  such  as  («> 
the  payment  claimed  by  the  owners  of  a 

Srt  for  goods  landed  or  diipped  there; 
the  sum  charged  by  the  owners  of  a  mar- 
t  or  fair  for  goods  brought  to  be  sold 
there,  or  for  liberty  to  break  the  aoil  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  temporary  struc- 
tures; (e)  a  portion  of  ^faiu  taken  by  a  mil- 
ler as  compensation  for  grinding:  (d)  a  fixed 
charge  made  by  those  intrusted  with  the 
maintenance  of  roads,  streets,  liridm,  ^c, 
for  the  paaaage  of  peraons.  gooda.  and  cattla. 
—T<M  thorough,  ue  toll  taken  by  a  town  for 
peraons.  cattle,  or  goods  going  through  it* 
or  over  a  bridge  or  ferry  maintained  aft  ita 
c<Mi.—ToU  traverte,  the  toll  taken  by  a  par- 
aon  for  beaats  or  gooda  paaaing  acroaa  hia 
ground. —  7oU  tume,  or  turn  toll,  a  toll 
paid  at  the  return  of  beaata  from  fair  or 
market  where  they  were  not  aold.— 8nc. 
Tax.  cuatom,  duty,  impost 
Tout  (tdl).  v.i    L  To  pay  toU  or  tani«e. 

I  wiU  buv  me  a  son-ia-law  ia  a  lak.  aad  M/ far  Mnu 
forthisIllB  " 


2.  To  take  toll;  to  exact  or  levy  toU. 

eo  ItaUaa  pdett 
our  dommkm.  ShaJt 

TOU  (t6l),  v.e.  l.f  To  take  (rem.  aa  a  r*r< 
of  a  general  cosutribution  or  tax ;  to  caaut* 
aa  a  tribute. 

Like  the  bee.  Mf/lAi^  from  every 
The  virtuous  sweets. 

S.  (Comp.  L.  toOo,  to  lift  up.  to  take  away. ) 
In  law,  to  take  away ;  to  vacate ;  to  annul 
—To  toll  an  entrv,  in  law,  to  deny  and  take 
away  the  right  of  entry.— 8.  t  To  dnw.    See 

TOLE. 

ToU  (tdlX  v-i  [Probably  from  the  aound  I 
To  give  out  the  alowly  measured  sounds  of  a 
bell,  when  struck  at  uniform  intervals,  aa 
at  funerals,  or  in  calling  assemblies,  or  to 
annoimce  the  deatfi  of  a  person.  '  Now  sink 
in  sorrows  with  a  tolling  oeiV    Pope. 

ToU  ( tdl ).  a. e.  1.  To  cause  fa  bell)  to  sonnit 
with  strokes  slowly  and  uniformly  rvpeat<-il. 
as  for  summoning  public  bodies  or  religioua 
congregations  to  their  meetings,  for  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  a  person,  or  to  give 
aolemnity  to  a  funeraL 

ToU  ye  the  churcb-beQ  satf  and  slow. 

And  tread  softly  and  spcalc  low. 

For  the  old  year  lies  a-dying.       Temt^sam 

2.  To  indicate  by  tolling  or  atriking,  aa  the 
hour. 

The  clocks  do  i^  the  tUrd  hour.  Sh»k 

i.  To  draw  attention  to  or  give  notiee  ot  by 
alowly  repeated  aoonda  of  a  bell;  to  ring  ler 


nte.  fir,  fat,  fiU;       mi,  met»  hibr,      pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mbve;     tfibe,  tub.  bull;     oU,  pound;      U.  8c.  abnae;      f,  8c.  try. 


Toll  <UIX  •>-     Tlia  Kimdliig  ol  a  bell  with 

iluir.  neiuarail  iiroluii. 
TOllAblB(Ul'i-bl).a.    Sublsct  to  tbg  pv- 

oiant  of  toll;  m,  UUoMf  gDOdl. 
TelUn  (tAI'BJ).  n.     Toll;  p^ment  of  toll 
Toll-Mr  (Ul'bU).  n.     Origliuillji  >  tur  or 

iKWn.  but  noir  lUiuUr  ■  gat*  Umton  acnm 

■  romd  or  other  puiua  at  ■  toll'hoDM.  for 

Uit  paipoH  ot  iireTODUng  peTMiii,  Tablcls*. 

otila.  ud  tho  Uk*.  pudss  without  ft- 

mtol  of  toll. 
ToUbOOUl,  TOIbOOtll  (tiiTjbTMX  n.     [TM, 

iJuCr,  cuiu>m.ud&iMU.|   I.|  AplHOwlitn 

•lutii*  or  (oUi  ire  oolleclcd. 


Id  ihoTB  citnet  totliootA  -  'recilpl  ot 
cuitom.'  XaC  ll.  9.] -2.  Ths  old  Bootch 
word  for*  bursb  Jidl,ui:b]l«dbecaai4lh(it 
*■■  tha  ouna  orlglDallT  gitea  to  a  t«Jupa- 
nrj  bat  of  boaldi  erriitud  In  fain  ud  mar- 
keti.  Id  whlob  [ha  cuitoDia  or  dutiot  were 
coUactvd.  ud  where  aocb  u  did  not  par,  or 

law  Id  bnytac  ur  kIIIdi.  were  coofload  tiU 
fapiratlon  wai  Duds ;  banco,  any  priaon. 
llie  ton  piiaon  of  Cambridge  wiu  formariy 
toown  under  the  aame  name. 


TODbeotll  (lAl-bOtH).  M    Tolmpriaonl 

a  tollboath.     Sp.  CorbeL 
TWl-l(rldm(Wl'hril),n.    A  bridge  whB 

toll  l>  paid  for  paaalng  oTer  It. 
TOU-oom  (UU  koniX  ".     Com  taken  at 

ntll  Id  parmeut  (ur  grind tna. 
TaU-dl^(IAl'dlih),n.   AdlibformeH 

toll  Id  mllU.    ■  UUIn',  beware  th;  Co{l-< 

(tanmoroiulT  for  head).     Sir  W.  Scott. 
TWlU,t  e.i    To  take  toll 

coiled*  tueii 

rho  toll! 


._tt  one"e  duo;  lo  toll     Cha\ 
pillar  (UU'«rXn.    0 

toU-gaihsrar. 
TDUar(tdl'«rXn.    ( 
ToU-CU*  <l«l'gitX 

taken;  a  loll  bar. 
ToU-sktliwar  (UU'ia-rHtr-tr).  n.     The 


Uab  to  lake  toll 


Ton-hop  t  (lOl'hopl.n. 

1bU'binua(U>i'hoiu),». 

a  mad  near  a  toll-gate,  ■ 
bridge,  or  the  Uke,»hara 
the  toll  li  natioDed. 


TeU-bSTonM  (tol'tn-Ten),  n 


otatol^ 


Lo  brew  and  aall  al& 


o  them  to  the  Azleca.  Tha  i 
auina  al  Heilcan  archltectare.  wbkb  hari 
bHB  iH3tlwd  to  them,  and  which  aintW 
priDclpalljr  of  lUaDonieDta  of  coloaaal  pro 
portlnna.  tetnplei,  and  cltlet.  would  •«■> 


■dnDced  la  ci>lllullOD. 
(he  oee  of  melala,  the  i 
ICTJ,  IDd  hleroBljrphlc 

1  h'lr  aiUicill 


'  wealing,  pot 
!«.    TheTrrell 


^-  -— ,  -.,  wlmlngraftcditnlt many bLoo<ly 
nl'Cooi  riteaand  cbildlth  toclat  practice). 
Toln  IWia).  n.  A  rtaln,  or  oleorealn,  pro- 
ducvdby  ■  tree  of  South  Ami-Hca,  the  Jfj/ro- 
iftrmam  (jrynoylon)  islHiiVnin  orpem- 


Mrvm.  It  li  uld  to  hare  beBnllnt  brought 
trom  Santluo  de  TUu,  In  New  Oranadi. 
Called  a]»  TtAfi-haiiam  and  Baliam  vf 


wair  of  Mew  York  oi 
parted  Ir  " '- 


(0  tbla  ooanti?  chiefly  by 
.  'k  or  Jamaica,  and  li  hn- 

canlcten,  earthen  Jan,  or 
a  See  under  Balux.MiBO- 

ei'SUIUH,  end  IlTHOXTLON. 

ToluMM,  Toluol  (tol'a-en.  tol'fl-ol},  n 
'"  H^.)  A  hydrocaifwn  obtained  by  the 
r  dbHUaUoD  of  Toln-baliam  and  many 
reelnoDi  bodlei  by  the  aetlnn  of  pot- 
un  OQ  baniyllc  alcohol,  and  by  heal' 

tolulc  add  with  Umo.     It  fomu ' 

liquid  of  ip,  gr.  0'3§3  at  XZ  Fahr. 


a. 


\\  Klable  to  aome 


Tolulo  (tol-QIkX  a.  Pertaining  to  or  pro- 
duced from  TolD-baltau  — roluis  atid,  an 
aroniatlD,  raonobaMDacld(C,B,0^,  ahoma- 
logua  of  beniolc  acid,  prodoced  V  the  actloD 
of  nitric  acid  on  cymene,  and  of  >odluD)  and 
carbonic  acid  ontoloene.  luapnreatatalt 
li  colourlem  and  taalaleaii  It  fusea  at  34r 
Fahr. ,  and  at  a  higher  Ismparature  It  anb- 
Umea  without  decompoalUoD.  lonning  fine 
oeedlea.   When heatAd wif  " — "'■-• 

jnaed  into  t<duene  and 

TolOOL    SeaToLDKNI. 

TDlntaUon  I  (toi-ii-ta'ai 


larii.  trotting,  from  ro 
A  pacing  or  ambling. 


.    [Prom  I.L. 


Bd  oblique-winged  leuunie 
A  popular  coDtracuon  of 


i  Jatlc-iM.  DiUy-goat,  dcX 
. .  ,  ,  .  uied  generically.  iiDplying 

Bome  degree  of  ellgbt  or  contetopt:  ai,  a 
Tmn-fool.  a  Tom-noddy.  TVtn- a- Bedlam. 
Ac.— S.  t  Tha  knave  of  Ininipi  at  gleek,-j.  A 
male  oat:  a  tnm-caL     [Culloq  ) 
ToiBKliaiWkltom'a-hjtk),h.  [FTom  Virginian 


fli^tlDg,bot  by  being  thrown  to 

the  iharp  edn  finl  itrtkaa  th     ^-    ■    ■ 
at    The  native  tomaluwki 


irped^fkrit  atrikaa  the  oojecl  . _.. 

he  end  d( 

luu  ^u'uiHuui  treden. 
frequently  the  ban 


imoklng-plpe,thamouLh-piBca  being  in 
IDd  of  the  abaft. 


i  iteel  beada  ai 


Tom«llay,TonutlUiio<io-mai'I1,  to-mal'' 

III]),  n.     The  liver  ol  the  lobiter,  which  be- 
eame«  green  on  boiling, 
TomuL,  Tomann  (U-man',  ta-niM').  n.    A 
Peralan  gold  coin,  Tarring  In  lla  value  aa- 


and  tlmei  It  Ti  worth  only 


Tom&to  (te-mVtd).  n.    [Fr.  and 


„  and  8n.  n™u«. 
tmaO.  The  ipaning  with 
to  be  an  Englleb  ipelllug.J 
ta  fruit,  the  LycopertUitmi 


it  a  native  of  Sooth  America, 
long  ago  Introduoad  Into  moat 
ot  temperate  countilei,  baluff 


leually  red  or  yellow  a 


common  lofpredlent  In  taucea     Sea  Lyco- 
Tom-az  t  (tom'akaX  n.    A  tomahawk. 

Tomb  (torn),  n.     [Fr.  (ointK.  It.  tomAa,  L.L. 

iMintiiin^nlotofc'lunieo.toiwoli.fuiniiJM; 
amound.]  I.  A  pit  In  which  the  dead  body 
'    ■  ■   ■"     '-.deposited;  a[7ave.    'Ae 

;tomofatoni.'   SAat  — 

S.Achamberorvaultlormedwhollyor  partly 
In  the  earth,  with  walla  and  n  roof,  for  the  re- 

ifchr  ■ ■-- 


Imitation  of  gold  tor  cheap  Jewelry.    When 
areenlc  la  adSed  It  torma  white  tombac. 


Ch,ac.lodl;      g.po;      J, job;      h,  Pr.  ton;      og,  elng;      TH,  lAen;  th,  tUni      w,  »igi    wh,  vUg;    ih,  anre.— Sea  Kit. 


TOMBEST£RB 


390 


TONE 


Tomb68tere,t  n.  [A.  Sox.  tun^ttre,  a 
(lancing  girl,  from  tumbian,  to  dance.]  A 
dancing  girl    Chaucer. 

TOmUess  (tdmlea).  a.    Wlthont  a  tomb. 

Lay  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  urn, 
T0mtUss,  with  no  remembrance  over  them.  SkaA. 

Tomboy  (tom'boiX  ti.  [Tom  (which  aeeX  And 
boy.  ]  I.  A  rude  boisteroua  boy.— 2.  t  A  worth- 
leM  woman,  immodest  and  impore;  a  stniro- 
pet  *To  be  partner'd  with  tomboy*  hired.' 
SAolr.  'You  tit,  yoti  tomboy!'  Beau,  cfc  Fl 
&  In  modem  collonuial  language,  a  wild 
romping  girl;  a  hoyden. 

Tombstone  (tQDi'«tduX  n.  A  stone  erected 
orer  a  grare,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
deceased;  a  sepulchral  monument 

Tom-cat  (tomlcat),  n.  [Tom  (wliich  seeV 
and  eat.]  A  male  cat,  especially  a  full- 
grown  male  cat 

Tom-cod  (tomlcodX  n.  [Corrupted  from 
American  Indian  taeeud,  pienty-nsh.]  The 
name  commonly  given  to  sundry  small 
American  fishes  of  we  cod  family  and  genus 
Miorc^pidus,  more  especially  to  Jf .  tomeodus, 
common  on  the  eastern  coasts,  about  10  or 
12  inches  long,  and  much  used  as  food. 

Tome  (tdm),  n.  [Fr..  from  L.  tomtu,  a  por- 
tion of  a  boolc,  a  book,  from  Or.  tomoe,  a 
section,  from  temn6,  to  cut  off.]  As  many 
writings  as  are  bound  In  a  volume,  forming 
the  part  of  a  larger  work;^  a  book;  usually, 
a  ponderous  volume. 

A  more  childish  expedient  than  that  to  which  he 
BOW  re«orted  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  tomrs  of 
the  casuists.  UacatUay. 

Tomedes.^  [That  is,  tor  meed  or  reward.] 
For  reward:  in  return.  Chaucer.  See  Mbed. 

Tomelet  (tdmlet).  n.  [Dim.  of  tome.]  A 
small  tome  or  rolume. 

Tomentose,  TomentooB  ^td-men'tds,  td- 
men'tus),  a.  [L.  toYnentum.  down.]  Covered 
with  hidrs  so  close  as  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
cernible, or  with  a  whitish  down  like  wool; 
downy;  nappy:  used  chiefly  in  botany;  as,  a 
tomientoee  stem  or  leaf. 

TOmenttim,Tomezit  (td-men'tum,  td'ment), 
9».  [L.  toinentumt  dowa]  L  In  bot.  a  spe- 
cies of  pubescence,  consisting  of  longish, 
soft,  entangled  hairs,  pressed  close  to  the 
surface.— 2.  In  atuit.  a  term  applied  to  the 
small  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
which  appear  like  wool 

Tomfool  (tom'fdlX  n.  [Tom  (which  seeX  and 
fo(il.\    A  great  fool;  a  trifler. 

Tomfooler3r(tomfor«riXn.  1.  Foolish  trif- 
ling; ridiculous  behaviour;  nonsense. 

I  think  when  you  are  on  the  sta^e.  you  oueht  to 
be  on  the  stage,  and  when  you  are  m  a  private  noiise 
you  ought  to  be  in  a  private  house — I  don't  see  the 
Am  of  ail  that  tam/ooiery.  II '.  Black. 

1  sniy  trifles;  absurd  ornaments  or  knick- 
knacks. 

The  bride  must  have  a  trousseau  of  laces,  satins, 
jewel-boxes,  and  tott^oolrry.  Thackeray. 

TomfOOUsll  (tom-ftirishX  a.  Like  a  tom- 
fool; apt  to  indulge  in  tomfoolery. 

A  man  he  is  by  nature  merry. 
Somewhat /^m/op/i J /i  and  comical,  very. 

Sottthey. 

Tomln  (td'minX  n-  A  jewellers'  weight  of 
12  grains. 

TomlparoUB  (to-mip'a-rus).  a.  [Or.  iomf,  a 
cutting,  and  L  parxo,  to  produce.]  In  6ot. 
producing  spores  by  division. 

TomJolm  (tom'jonX  >»•  [Perhaps  a  cor- 
ruption of  jampan,  the  Indian  name.]  A 
kind  of  sedan-chair,  open  in  front,  and  car- 
ried by  a  single  pule  on  men's  shoulders, 
used  in  India  and  Ceylon. 

The  palkees  arc  too  he.ivy  to  be  borne  tip  the  hills, 
and  the  tomjohns  are  here  substituted  for  the  sake 
of  tightness  and  portability.  //'.  H.  Rusieii. 

Tommy  (tom'iX  »•  l  Originally,  a  penny 
roll;  hence,  bread;  provisions;  goods  given 
to  a  workman  in  lieu  of  wages. 

Halliwell  sets  down  the  word  tammy,  meanit^  pro- 
visions, as  belongini;  to  various  dialects.  It  is  now 
current  among  the  *n.ivvy'  class.  .  .  .  Hence,  we 
have  the  n.iiiu'  of  an  inMitiition  righteously  .ibhorred 
by  politual  ev.iMMiiists.  the  store  belonging  to  an 
ein^iioyer  where  his  workmen  must  take  out  part  of 
their  earniiij;s  in  kuul.  esprcially  in  tommy  pr  food, 
whence  the  name  of  tommy-shop. 

Macmillatis  Mag. 

S.  A  tommy-shop. 

iJiggs's  tommy  is  only  open  once  a  week.  Disraeli. 

8.  The  system  of  paying  workmen  in  (roods 
in  place  of  money;  the  truck  system.  [Slang 
in  all  senses.] 
Toaimy(t«>uri),  r  t.  pret  <t  pp.  tommied; 
ppr.  toinmyinff.  To  enforce  trie  tommy  or 
truck  system  on :  to  oppress  or  defraud  by 
the  tommy-system.  '  The  fact  is  we  are  tmtK- 
YAifd  to  death.'    Digraeli.    [Slang] 

Tommy-shop,  Tommy-store  (tom'i-shop. 


ton/i-stdr),  n.    A  shop  or  store  conducted 

on  the  truck  system;  a  truck-shop.  [Slang.] 
Tom-noddy  (tom'nod-iX  ^    [Tom  (which 

seeX  and  noddy.]    1.  A  sea-bird,  the  puflln. 

2.  A  blockhead;  a  dolt;  a  dunce. 
Tom-norry  (tom-nO'riX  «•    [Corruption  of 

torn -noddy.  ]    The  puffin,  or  tom-noddy. 

[Scotch.) 
To-morrow  (tO-mo'rdX  n.   [To  and  morrow. 

Comp.  to-day,  to-night.]  The  day  after  the 

present;  or,  adverbially,  on  the  day  after 

the  present:  seldom  with  preposition  on 

before  it. 

Beyond  the  river  well  encamp  ourselves. 

And  «N  t»-morrvw  bid  them  march  away.    Shai. 

One  to-day  is  worth  two  t>-m»rraw*.    Franklin. 

—To-morrovo  come  never,  on  a  day  which 
will  never  arrive;  never. 

He  shall  have  it  in  a  very  little  time.— When t  to- 
mcrrvw  com*  never  t  {a4  Laiendas  Gractu). 

BaiUv. 

Also  used  adjectively;  as,  to-morrow  nignt 
Tomillm  (tom'pi-onX  ti.  [Fr.  tampon,  a 
stopple,  dee  Tampion.]  1.  The  stopper  of 
a  cannon. —  2.  The  iron  bottom  to  which 
grape-shot  are  fixed.— 3.  The  plug  in  a  flute 
or  organ-pipe  which  is  adjusted  towards  or 
from  tiie  mouthpiece  to  alter  the  pitch.— 
4.  The  inking  pad  of  a  lithographic  printer; 
a  tompon. 

Tom- piper  t  (tom^lp-^X  ^  The  piper  at 
the  ancient  morris-dances. 

So  have  I  scene 
Tom-fiper  stand  upon  our  village  greene. 
Backt  with  the  Maypole,  while  a  gentle  crew. 
In  gentle  motion,  circularly  threw 
Themselves  about  him.  IV.  Brem/nt. 

Tom-poker  (tom'pd-k^rX  n.    A  bugbear  to 

frighten  children.    [Local.] 
Tompon  (tom'pon).  n.  Same  as  Tompion,  4. 
Tomrigt  (tom'rigXn.  [TmnvnArig.]  A  rude, 

wild,  wanton  girl;  a  tomboy. 

The  author  represents  Belinda  a  fine,  modest,  well- 
bred  lady,  and  yet  in  the  very  next  canto  she  appears 
an  arrant  ramp  and  totnrig.  Dennis. 

Tomtit  (tom'tit  or  tom-tif  X  n.  [Tom  and 
tit.  See  Tom  and  Tit.]  A  Uttle  bird,  tlie 
titmouse. 

Tomtom  (tom'tom),  n.    Same  as  Tam-tam. 

Ton  (ton),  n.  [Fr.  SeeTONK.]  The  prevail- 
ing fashion;  high  mode;  as,  ladies  of  ton. 

Ton  (tun),  n.  [A.  Sax.  tunne,  a  butt,  a  large 
vessel  See  Tun.]  1.  A  weight  equal  to 
20  hundredweight  or  2240  pounds  avoir- 
dupois. In  the  United  States  the  ton  is 
commonly  estimated  at  2000  lbs.,  this  being 
sometimes  called  the  ehort  fon.— 2.  A  wine 
measure  of  capacity  equal  to  252  gallons, 
or  2  pipes:  in  this  sense  usually  written 
tun  (which  see).  —3.  A  certain  weight  or 
space— in  the  latter  case  about  40  cubic 
feet— by  which  the  burden  of  a  ship  is 
reckoned;  as,  a  ship  of  300  tone.  See  Ton- 
nage. 2—4.  A  certain  quantity  of  timl>er. 
as  40  feet  of  rough  or  round  timber,  and  50 
feet  of  hewn.— 5.  The  quantity  of  eight  sacks 
or  ten  barrels  of  flour. — 0.  The  quantity  of 
ten  bushels  of  potatoes. 

Tonal  (td'nal),  a.    Pertaining  to  tone. 

Tonall^  (t6-nari-tiX  »*  [Fr.  tonality. 
See  ToNK.]  In  music,  that  peculiarity  char- 
acteristic of  modem  compositions  due  to 
their  being  Mrritten  in  definite  keys,  thereby 
conforming  to  certain  defined  arrangements 
of  tones  and  semitones  in  the  diatonic  scale. 

To-name  (to'n&mX  n.  A  name  added  to 
another  name;  a  name  in  addition  to  the 
Christian  and  snr-  names  of  a  person  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  others  of  the  same  name; 
a  nickname;  thus  two  persons,  called  each 
John  Smith,  might  be  distinguished  re«)ec- 
tivelv  as  Big  John  Smith  and  Little  John 
Smith.  Sucn  to-names  are  often  employed 
where  the  same  families  continually  inter- 
marry, and  where  consequentlv  the  same 
name  is  common  to  many  individuals.  They 

ftrevail  especially  among  the  fisher  popu- 
ation  of  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  where 
in  some  places  they  are  called  Tee-name*. 

•They  call  my  kinsman  Ludovic  with  the  Scar,' 
sai<1  9"dtin.  '  Our  f.iinily  names  are  so  common  in 
a  S.'ottiith  house,  that  where  there  is  no  l.md  in  the 
case  we  always  give  a  to-name.'  Sir  IT.  Scott. 

Tondlno  (ton-d^'ndX  n.  [It]  In  arch,  the 
same  as  Astragal  (which  seeX 

Tone  (t^nX  n.  [Fr.  ton,  L.  tonue,  a  sound,  a 
tone,  from  Or.  tonoi,  a  stretching,  a  bracing, 
a  tone,  note  of  the  voice,  force,  strength, 
from  teind,  to  stretch,  cog.  with  L.  teiido. 
same  root  as  E.  thin.  See  Thin.  Tend] 
1.  Any  sound  considered  with  relation  to 
(a)  its  acnteneas  or  gravity  =  pitch ;  (6)  its 
openness,  dulness,  purity,  sweetness,  harsh- 
ness, or  the  like = quality  or  timbre;  (c)  its 


loudness  or  softness = strength  or  volume.  — 

2.  Modulation,  inflection,  or  accent  of  the 
voice,  as  calculated  to  eixpress  sentiment, 
emotion,  or  passion. 

Ea(^r  his  t»ne,  and  ardent  were  his  eyes.    Dryden, 

3.  An  afl^ected  or  whining  style  of  intonation 
in  speaking  or  reading;  a  monmful  or  ar- 
tificial mode  of  utterance;  a  sing-song  or 
measured  rhvthmical  manner  of  speaking ; 
a  drawl;  a  whine. 

We  ought  certainly  to  read  blank  verse  so  as  to 
make  every  line  seti^ble  to  theear;  at  the  same  time, 
in  doing  so.  every  appearance  of  sing-song  and  tone 
must  be  carefully  guarded  against.        Dr.  Biatr. 

4.  In  tnioie,  (a)  the  impression  on  the  ear 
made  by  the  undulations  of  the  atmosphere. 
^.,  produced  by  the  vibration  of  a  string 
or  other  sonorous  body;  a  musical  sound. 
Nearlv  every  musical  sound  is  composite, 
that  is,  consists  of  several  simultaneous 
tones  having  different  rates  of  vibration  ac- 
cording to  fixed  laws,  which  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  sonorous  body  and  the  mode 
of  producing  its  vibrationa  The  simultane- 
ously sounding  components  are  called  par- 
tial tonee;  that  one  having  the  lowest  rate 
of  vibration  and  the  loudest  sound  is  termed 
the  prime,  principal,  or  fundamental  tone; 
the  other  partial  tones  are  called  harmonicB 
or  overtonee.  Thus  a  single  string  producea 
not  only  its  own  prime  or  fundamental  tone» 
but  also  its  octave,  twelfth,  fifteenth  (double 
octaveX  seventeenth,  nineteenth,  Ac,  or  the 

sounds  belonging  to  ^f  ^,  j,  x»  t»  *^»  **' 
its  length.  Put  in  somewhat  different  and 
simpler  words,  the  fundamental  tone  may 
be  said  to  generate  the  other  two  tones  of 
the  msJor  triad  or  common  chord ;  that  is. 
the  third  and  the  fifth,  or  their  octaves, 
itself  being  the  tonic  or  key-note.  The  qua* 
lity  of  any  soimd  (» timbre)  is  due  partly  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  overtones  or 
harmonics  in  this  series,  and  partly  to  the 
greater  or  leM  intensity  of  tnose  present 
as  compared  with  the  fundamental  tone 
and  with  one  another;  sounds  composed  of 
the  above  six  elementary  tones  being  rich 
and  sweet  Under  certain  conditions  it  ia 
found  that  two  notes  when  sounded  together 
produce  by  their  combination  other  notea* 
which  are  not  found  as  constituents  of  either: 
these  are  called  reeultant  tonee,  and  are  of 
two  kinds :  difference  tonee  and  tummoHon 
tonee.  A  difference  tone  has  a  frequency 
of  vibration  which  is  the  difference  of  the 
frequencies  of  its  components;  a  summation 
tone  has  a  frequency  of  vibration  which  ia 
the  sum  of  the  frequencies  of  its  compoii* 
ents.  As  the  components  may  either  be 
fundamental  tones  or  overtones,  two  notea 
which  are  rich  in  harmonics  yield  by  their 
combination  a  large  number  of  resultant 
tonea  The  difference  tones  were  obaerved 
in  the  last  century  by  Tartini,  and  have  been 
therefore  called  Tartini  tonee.  (b)  One  of 
the  larger  intervals  between  certain  con- 
tiguous notes  of  the  diatonic  scale;  as,  the 
major  tonee,  or  intervals  of  0  commas  be- 
tween C-D,  F-O,  and  A-B;  the  minor  tonee, 
or  intervals  of  8  commas  between  IX-R  and 
0-A.  The  smaller  intervals  of  5  commaa 
between  K-F  and  B-C  are  called  eemitorte* 
The  terms  tone  and  eemitone  are  also  ap- 
plied to  the  artificial  intervals  adopted  lo 
the  temperament  of  fixed- toned  instmmenta. 
(SeeTKMPXRAMXNT.)  (c)  The  peculiar  qua- 
lity of  sound  of  any  voice  or  instrument : 
timbre;  as,  a  mellow  or  rich  tone;  a  poor  or 
thin  tone;  a  reedy  (one.  [Note.  Theregrtt- 
table  use  of  the  word  tone  both  for  a  sound, 
and  for  the  interval  between  two  sounds  or 
tones,  is  confusing,  but  has  been  tdtherto 
common,  indeed  almost  universal,  among 
musicians  of  the  highest  standing.}— 5.  That 
state  of  a  body  in  which  the  animal  func^ 
tions  are  healthy  and  performed  with  doe 
vigour;  tiie  state  in  which  all  the  narta  and 
organs  have  due  tension  or  are  well-strang; 
the  strength  and  activity  of  the  organs,  from 
which  proceed  healthy  funcUona— &  State 
or  temper  of  mind ;  mood.  *  A  philoaophlcal 
tone.'    Boli$igbroke. 

The  mind  is  not  alwavs  in  the  came  state;  being  at 
times  cheerful,  melancnoly.  severe.  pe«vi>h  Thrt* 
different  states  may  not  uopropcrly  be  dcnomuuted 
tones.  Ld  fCamet 

7.  Tenor;  character;  spirit;  strain;  speciO- 
cally,  the  general  or  prevailing  character  or 
style,  as  of  morals,  manners,  or  sentiments; 
as,  the  tone  of  his  remarks  was  coroplimen- 
tanr;  the  totie  of  society  was  then  very  low. 

8.  In  painting,  a  harmonious  relation  (>f  the 
colours  of  a  picture  in  U^t  and  shade  Tbe 


Fate.  fitr.  fat,  fftU;       md,  met,  hdr;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mbve;       tQbe,  tub,  boll;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c.  abune;     f,  Sc  iey. 
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terni  Is  often  ased  to  qaalify,  or  as  lynony- 
motu  with,  depth,  richness,  and  splendour. 
In  plctorea.  It  has  also  been  used  to  denote 
the  characterisUo  eipression  of  a  picture 
aa  distinguished  by  its  colour. 
Tone  (tdnX  v.f.  pret  A  pp.  tontd;  ppr.  Uming. 
L  To  utter  in  an  affected  tone. 

Sbattins  the  cye«.  dbtottlni;  the  (kcc,  and  speakin(r 
thrDttfh  the  noM.  canoot  so  properly  be  called 
preaching  as  um  img  of  a  lermoo.  Sttth. 

1.  To  tune.  8ee  TUNB.— To  Uhm  down,  (a) 
in  paitUinif,  to  soften  the  colouring  of,  as 
of  a  picture,  so  that  a  subdued  hamit>ny  of 
tint  rosy  prevail,  and  all  undue  glare  lie 
avoided.  (6)  To  give  a  lower  tone  to;  to  re- 
duce or  moderate  the  characteristic  expres- 
sion of;  to  diminish  or  weaken  the  effect 
of;  to  render  less  pronounced  or  decided;  to 
•oft«n. 

The  best  method  for  the  parpow  in  hand  was  to 
wmpluf  some  oo«  of  a  character  and  position  suited 
to  gtt  possession  of  th^  confidence,  and  then  use  it 
to  Amm^^mm*  their  reUffious  strictures.        Palfrty. 

—To  toM  up,  to  ^ve  a  higher  tone  or  char- 
acter to;  to  make  more  expressive;  to 
heighten:  to  strengthen. 
Tdnat  (tteX  n.  On*  with  the  final  t  of  ihat 
(A.  Sax.  thatC^  the  old  definite  article  neuter, 
prefixed :  corresponding  to  iothur:  usually 
with  th»;  thns»  (A#  tofm^that  on$. 

r*mt  dodi  enforce,  the  other  doth  entice. 

Sir  P.  SitlMty. 
So  was  Licaon  made  a  woolfe.  and  Jupiter  a  buU, 
JTU  «M«  for  nsinff  crndtie,  the  tother  tor  his  trull. 

G*UiMg's  Ovid. 

ToiMd  (tdndX  ••  Having  a  tone:  used  in 
connoaition;  as.  high- toned;  sweet- ton^d 

TblluaM  (tteleaX  a.  Having  no  tone;  un- 
musicaL 

Hts  voice  .  .  .  wa4  to  Grandcourt'k  t9M*Us*  drawl 
.  .  .  as  the  deep  notes  of  the  violoncello  to  the  broken 
ffiscourse  of  p(Hiltr}r.  G*0rge  Etitt. 

TOne-iqrllAbla  (tdn'sU-l»-bl),  ti.  An  accented 
syllahla. 
Tract  (tongX  n.   A  tongue;  the  tongue  of  a 

Trasa-bMn  (tong'ga-bdn).  n.  Same  as 
IVnM-^ean. 

Tooskailff  (tonglcangX  «^  A  kind  of  boat 
orTunk  used  in  the  seas  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.    SimmoneU. 

TragO  (tong'gdX  n.  The  name  of  the  man- 
grove In  the  Paciflo  Islands. 

ToBgB  (tongxX  fi.  pL  [A.  Sax.  tange,  pL  tan- 
gmn,  tongs;  D.  and  Dan.  tang,  Icel.  tdng,  O. 
aangt,  tongs;  root  doubtful]  An  instru- 
nent  of  metal,  a  kind  of  large  nippers,  con* 
aisUng  of  two  parts  or  long  shafts  joined 
osualnr  by  a  pivot  at  one  end,  used  for 
handling  things,  particularly  fire  or  heated 
metals;  as.  a  pair  of  tonga,  the  term  applied 
to  the  single  instrument  when  the  indefinite 
article  is  used;  a  smith's  tongt. 

TragUA  (timgX  n.  [A.  Sax.  tunge,  a  tongue, 
■pcech;  L.Q.  and  Dan.  tunge,  IceL  and  Sw. 
f  mm,  Ooth.  (ti^o,  O.  tunge;  cog.  O.L.  din- 

n,  Claasw  L.  litigua,  a  tongue,  with  chanite 
a  d  to  t,  as  in  O.L  dacrima.  Class.  L 
Imerima,  a  tear.]  1.  The  fieshy  movable 
oigan  within  an  udmal's  mouth ;  a  muscu- 
lar oxsan,  free  at'  one  extremity,  and  at- 
tached by  the  other  (its  root  or  base)  to  the 
floor  of  Ibe  mouth  and  the  hyoid  bone;  it 
•nbaerves  the  purposes  of  taste,  prehension 
of  aUmenta,  dentition,  and  in  man  of  ar- 
ticulation or  speech  also.  It  consists  of  two 
siymmetrlcal  halves,  with  a  fibrous  middle 
ssptum;  hence,  one  side  mav  be  paralyzed 
while  the  other  remains  active,  as  in  cases 
of  apop4exy.  The  tongue  is  covered  with 
membranes,  and  the  outer  one  is  full  of  pa- 

CIlsB.  under  which  lies  a  thin,  soft,  reticu- 
r  coat,  perforated  with  innumerable  holes, 
■ad  always  lined  with  a  thick  and  white  or 
yellowiah  mucus.  — S.  Regarded  as  the  In- 
aCrumeai  of  speech;  as,  to  have  a  bitter 
tomgue  or  a  sharp  tongue. 

Keep  a  food  ttngne  in  thy  head.        SMmJk. 

t.  Speech;  diaconne;  sometimes,  fluency  of 


and  macb  J 


Moch 


lent  seldom  go  to- 
Ur  X.  L'Estrmngt. 

4  Voice;  manner  of  speaking  aa  regards 
•oond  'With  soft,  low  tanmu:  Shak.^ 
6.  Manner  or  mode  of  speaking,  as  regards 


speak  to  me  home;  nince  not  the  eeneral  ttnfut: 
Ham*  Cleopatra  as  she  b  called  in  Korae.     SMoM. 


C  The  whole  sum  of  words  used  by  a  par- 
ticiOar  nation;  a  language. 

We  mot  be  free  or  die.  who  speak  the  t^nfue 
That  Shikyfai^  spake.  ty»rdrw*rtA. 

TW  Chvrch  of  EKKtaod  took  a  middle  course.  She 
'   th«  Roaaa  Cathofic  forms  of  prayer,  bat 


^ 


translated  them  into  the  vulf^r  t^mfiu,  and  invited 
the  illiterate  multitude  to  Join  its  voice  to  that  of  the 
minister.  Macauiay. 

7.  Words  or  declarations  onlv;  mere  speech 

or  talk,  as  opposed  to  thoughts  or  aetiona. 

Let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tanpt,  but  in 
deed  and  in  truth.  tJn.iU.t8. 

&  A  nation,  as  distinguished  by  their  Ian* 
guage. 

I  will  gather  all  nations  and  tongue*.     Is.  IxvL  s8. 

O.f  Honourable  discourse;  eulogy. 

She  was  bom  noble ;  let  that  title  find  her  a  pri- 
vate grave,  but  neither  tongue  nor  honour. 

Beau.S^Fi. 

10.  Anything  considered  to  resemble  an  ani- 
mal's tongue  in  shape  or  position  or  function ; 
as,  (a)  a  point  or  long  narrow  strip  of  land 
runnuig  out  Into  a  sea  or  lake ;  a  long,  low 
promontory.    (6)  A  tapering  jet  of  flame. 

(c)  The  pin  of  a  buckle  or  brooch  which  pierces 
the  strap,  ribbon,  or  object  to  be  fastened. 

(d)  The  short  movable  rail  of  a  switch  by 
which  the  wheels  are  directed  to  one  or  the 
other  line  of  rails,  (e)  The  small  pole  or 
shaft  of  a  carriage,  car,  or  the  like,  to  which 
the  horses  are  yoked.  (/}  The  projecting 
strip  worked  on  the  edse  of  a  board  used  to 
form  a  ioint  bv  fitting  Into  a  corresponding 
groove  m  another  board,  (g)  The  pointer  or 
pin  of  a  balance.  (A)  Naut.  a  short  piece  of 
rope  spliced  into  the  upper  part  of  standing 
back-stays,  &c. ;  also,  the  upper  main  piece 
of  a  mast  composed  of  different  pieces, 
(t)  The  vibrating  metallic  reed  in  Instru- 
ments like  the  harmonium,  concertina,  Ac 

')  The  clapper  of  a  bell.  'The  midnight 
11,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth.' 
Shak.—To  have  on  (or  a()  the  tip  (or  end)  qf 
one'e  tongue,  to  be  on  the  point  of  uttering, 
telling,  or  speaking. 

God  forgive  me  i  but  I  Mad  a  sad  lie  at  tnjt  tongnis 
end.  Richardson. 

It  was  #M  the  tip  o/tht  hofs  t0nru«  to  relate  what 
had  followed,  but  he  .  .  .  checked  himself. />ic<fcr»*x. 

—To  hold  one'e  tongue,  to  keep  silence;  to 
be  silent 

'Tis  seldom  seen,  that  senators  so  young 
Know  when  to  speak,  and  when  to  AWd  tJuir  tongue. 

Dryden. 

Toogna  (tung),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  tonaued; 
ppr.  tonguing.  L  To  chide;  to  scold.— £  t  To 
speak;  to  utter.  'Such  stuff  as  madmen 
tongue.'  Shak,—Z.i  To  proclaim  as  guil^; 
to  brand  publicly.  5%air. —4.  In  mutie,  to  mo- 
dify, as  tones  or  sounds  with  the  tongue  in 
playing,  as  in  the  fiute  and  some  other  wind- 
instruments.— 5.  To  connect  by  means  of  a 
tongue  and  groove;  as,  to  tongue  two  boards 
together. 

Tongue  (tung),  v.L  l.  To  talk;  to  prate.— 
2.  In  mime,  to  use  the  tongue  for  the  pur- 
pose of  modifying  sounds  in  playing  the 
flute  and  some  other  wind-instruments. 

TOngue-tMJiger  (tunga>ang-«r),  n.  A  scold. 
[ProvincialKtiglish] 

Then  Sally  she  turned  a  tongue-banger,  an*  riated 
me.  Tennyson. 

Tonsoe-OOmpreSfOr  (tunglcompres-dr),  n. 
A  clamp  for  holding  down  the  tongue  during 
dental  operations  on  the  lower  jaw. 

Tongoed  (tungd),  a.  Having  a  tongue  or 
voice.  ^Tongutd  like  the  night -crow.' 
Donne. 

Tongne-depresBor  (tung'dd-pres-^r),  a.  In 
euro,  an  instnmient  which  haa  a  socket  to 
go  beneath  the  lower  jaw  and  form  a  ful- 
crum for  the  pivoted  spatula  which  rests 
upon  and  holds  down  the  tongue  during 
oral,  laryngeal,  and  oesophageal  operations. 

TOngoe-fenoe  (tung'fens).  n.  Debate ;  dis- 
cuMion;  argument. 

In  all  manner  of  brilliant  utterance  and  tongue- 
fence,  I  have  hardly  known  his  fellow.         Cariyie. 

Toiigae-grafUiig(tung'graft-ingXn.  A  mode 
of  grafting  by  inserting  the  end  of  a  scion  in 
a  jwrticular  manner. 

Tonguelets  (tung'lesX  a.  l.  Having  no 
tongue.— 2.  Speechless. 

What  tongueUss  bk>cks  were  they  I  Would  they 
not  speak  T  Shak, 

S.t  Unnamed;  not  spoken  of.    'One  good 

deed  dying  iangueleee.'    Shak. 
Tonguelef  (tungletl  n.    A  little  tongue;  a 

little  tongue-shapea  precesa. 
Tongue-Pftdt  (tung'pad),  n.    [Tongue,  and 

pad,  to  go.]    A  great  talker. 

She  who  was  a  celebrated  wit  at  London  Is.  in  that 
dull  part  of  the  world,  called  a  tongue-fad     Tatier. 

TongOA-lhaped  (tung'shaptl  a.  Shaped 
like  a  tongue;  specifically,  In  oot  linear  and 
fleshv,  bltmt  at  the  end,  convex  underneath, 
and  having  usually  a  cartilaginous  border; 
as,  a  tongue-ehaped  leaf. 


Tongue-Bhot  (tung'shot).  n.  The  rearh  of 
the  tongue;  the  distance  the  sound  of  words 
uttered  by  the  tongue  can  be  heard ;  ear- 
shot   [Bare.] 

She  would  stand  timidly  aloof  out  of  totigue-shot. 

C.  Re/tde. 

TonfUetont  (tung'sOr),  n.  Evil  tongue; 
wicked  spee<;h;  Ul-speaking.  '  Imputing  his 
tonguetore,  not  unto  maliciousness,  but  unto 
the  default  of  right  knowledge.'    UdaU. 

Tongue-gpatula  (tung'spat-fi-la).  n.  i.  A 
tonguu-couipressor— 2.  A  tongue-depressor 

Tonguetter  (tung'st^rX  n.  [Tongue,  and 
suffix  -eter  (which  seeX )  A  talkative,  loqua- 
cious person;  a  chatterer;  a  babbler. 

The  simple,  silent,  selfless  man 
Is  worth  a  world  of  tonguesters.        Tennyson. 

Tongue-taoked  (tung'taktX  a.  Having  an 
impediment  in  speech  from  malformation 
of  the  fnenum;  tongue-tied;  hence,  unusu- 
ally silent;  not  speaking  the  truth  out 
I>oldly;  mealv-mouthed. 

Tongoe-tle  (tung'tl),  n.  Impeded  motion 
of  the  tongue  in  consequence  of  the  sliort- 
ness  of  the  f  r»num. 

Tongue-tie  (tung'ti),  v.t  pret  ft  pp.  tongue- 
tied;  ppr.  tongue -tyiiw.  To  deprive  of 
speech  or  the  power  of  speech,  or  of  dis- 
tinct articulation. 

Tongne-tled  (tmic'tid).  a.  l.  Destitute  of 
the  power  of  distinct  articulation;  having 
an  impediment  in  the  speech.— 2.  Unable  to 
speak  freely  from  whatever  cause.  'Lov« 
and  tongue-tied  simplicity.'    SAolr. 

Tongue-Taliant  (tung'val-yantX  a.  Val- 
iant in  speech  or  words  only ;  brave  iu 
word,  not  in  action. 

Tonpie^<aliant  hero,  vaunter  of  thy  might. 
In  threats  the  foremost,  but  the  lag  in  Wtt. 

Dryden. 

Tongue-worm  (tung'wftrmX  n.  A  parasitic 
worm-like  arachnidan  of  the  division  Acar- 
Ida,  inhabiting  the  lungs  and  frontal  sinuses 
of  some  mammals,  and  the  lungs  of  some 
reptiles.    See  Linquatulidjl 

Tongue7»  Tonguy  (tung'iX  a.  Voluble  or 
fluent  in  speech;  loquacious. 

Tonguey,  formeriy  common,  and  still  sometimes 
used  in  New  England,  in  the  sense  of  Auent  in  speech, 
eloquent,  occurs  in  the  older  text  of  the  Wyclifliie 
version  of  Ecclus.  viiL  4;  ix.  35.  The  later  text  has 
Janglere  Instead.  G.  P.  Marsh. 

Tonlo  (ton'ikX  a.  [Fr.  ionique,  L.  tontei/K, 
Gr.  tmxikoe,  from  tonos.  See  To\B.1  1.  Of 
or  relating  to  tones  or  sounds;  specifically, 
in  mime,  pertaining  to  or  founded  on  tlie 
key-note  or  tonic;  as,  the  tonic  chord  (=the 
notes  C,  E,  and  O,  sounded  simultaneously. 
2.  Pertaining  to  tension;  increasing  tension. 
8.  In  med.  increasing  the  strength  or  tone  of 
the  animal  system;  obviating  the  effects  of 
weakness  or  debility,  and  restoring  healthy 
functiona— Tonic  tpann,  in  med.  a  steady 
and  continuous  spastic  contraction  endur- 
ing for  a  comparatively  long  time.  It  is  op- 
posed to  a  donic  epaam,  in  which  the  mus- 
cular fibres  contract  and  relax  alternately 
in  very  quick  succession,  producing  the  fli>- 
pearance  of  agitation.  In  tonic  epaeme,  how- 
ever, there  is  always  alternate  contraction 
and  relaxation.  The  spasms  of  tetanus  are 
tonic— Tonie  8ol-/a.    See  separate  article. 

Tonlo  (ton'ikX  n.  l.  In  med.  any  reme<ly 
which  improves  the  tone  or  vigour  of  tiie 
fibres  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or  of  tlie 
muscular  fibres  generally.  Tonics  may  be 
said  to  be  of  two  kinds,  medical  and  non- 
medical. Medical  tonics  act  chiefiy  in  two 
ways;  as,(a)indirectl  v.by  first  influencing  the 
stomach  and  increasing  its  digestive  powers; 
such  being  the  effect  of  the  vegetable  oittera, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  calumbn, 
chamomile,  cinchona  bark,  gentian,  salix. 
taraxacum,  Ac.  (b)  Directly,  by  passing  int«) 
and  exerting  their  influence  through  the 
blood;  such  being  the  case  with  the  various 
preparations  of  iron,  certain  mineral  acids, 
and  salts.  The  non-medical  tonics  are  open- 
air  exercise,  friction,  cold  in  Its  various 
forms  and  applications,  as  the  shower-bath, 
sea-bathing,  ac— 2.  In  mime,  the  key-note 
or  fimdamental  note  of  a  scale.    See  Ket- 

IIOTK. 

Tonlcalt  (ton'ik-alX  a.    Tonic. 

TonldtV  (to-nis'i-ti).  n.  In  phytioi.  the  elas- 
ticity of  living  parts;  a  property  of  the  mus- 
cles distinct  irom  the  true  irritability,  and 
which  determines  the  general  tone  of  the 
solids.  In  virtue  of  this  power  the  dilators 
of  the  larynx  keep  this  organ  open,  the  face 
is  kept  symmetrical,  the  sphincters  kept 
closed,  drc. 

Tonic  8ol-fil  (tonik  sOl-ffti  A  term  applied 
to  a  system  of  writing  ana  teaching  music. 


c^  dkain;     6h,  8c  loeft;     g,  po;     J,  job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  ainp;     fH,  fAen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  tdg;    wh,  wUg;    xh,  ature.— See  Kit. 


TONI&^OLFAiar 


tbe  leuUng  I 

tbou  of  pltcl)  uid  k«;,  Ui«  ULt^r  ii 

be  taken  Co  Imi 
ud  «r  DC  Che  1 


npnunlad  bjr  ■  letter-nuDe  in  the  nrtUuu 
notaUoD.  ThI  tonic  or  Icsy-DotB  at  Urn  Ki: 
Ii  alwin  called  doll,  ths  uwnd  lay,  tt 
oUisnmB,  fftLMb.  Ub,  M,  BacccHlvel: 


■.fidLMb. 


lUquat  pirU  of  tbe  bi 
■hort  line  the  m^him 


enui^i 


luuiKB  in  Che 
Tooel  •oimdi  o(  the  lylliblH^  cEna,  dah, 
ny,  flUl,  Ac^i  when  ibmrpened  become 
de,re,  fS,^.:  end  ma,  ta,  Ac,  Oatteoed 
become  nut,  tft,  Ac.  The  blgher  octaTBt 
an  maAed  d',  r',  m',  J^  .  the  lower  d., 
r„  nil.  Ac  The  lut  tiro  linn  oC  the  pealin 
tuna  t'Vtncft  would  thenlotB  be  printed 


Kv  F. 


I  d>:t 


:d|il:t,  Id, 

Ta  taachlDK  Uia  ijiiUm  great  on 
the  modulator,  a  chart  which 

SIctorially  in 
Te  places  of 


Qprigbt  padtlDo  the  rela- 
the  cloig^  rallied  ecaiet. 


TonlO-HUklrt  (ConlkefllfltliC),  n.  One 
who  teacbB*  or  who  learat  mualo  from  the 

ol  the  tonic  ■oMitfetem  of  t«aelilnc  music. 
Tl>-Iliillt(Ut-Dlt').n.  [Camp,  to-day.  lo-mor- 
rou.  See  To]  1.  The  pmant  olght:  or. 
adrerblallir.  In  the  preaenC  nlahc,  or  the 
nlghtallarUiapreHntdaT:  aa,  1  ehdl  vlilt 
rouCo-n^rU— 2t  LaatulghtitheptatDltiht. 

FoiIdlddnuniidimHy.bifiliunftr.  Stat. 
Tonllh,  Tonnlah  (tonlifa).  a.  Id  the  ton; 
fuhlonable:  dhhU^    [Colloql 

-"■^    "      '  -irj  powerful  and 

ilnertied  gim-cot- 

Tonint-lMMi  (totiK^a- 


Tonlta  (tOi.--„  ..  -- 
highly  danfferoui  expli 
ageat,  prapaivd  Irom 


mlhar 
le  Inilt  ot  ths  iKi 


InQnlana.) 


nitot  Ola  Diplmxtdarala  oT  Cmim 
aioraU,  a  uruhby  plant  of  aulas 


oat  order  Legumlnoiie.  lUb^order  PiplHo- 
oacen  The  Crult  la  an  ablona  dry  fliiraua 
drupe,  containing  a  ^ngle  teed.  The  uilaur 
ol  Che  kernel  Is  vitrrmely  agrveable     U  Is 


vi'L-hC  olaondi  cacrieil  in  a  boat  or  ship. — 
2   riie  cubical  content  or  burden  ot  a  aliip 


catry  with  safety;  the  gauge  ot  a  vessel's 
meiuiireinent  legaDied  In  dilTeresI  coun- 

oCasblp  lscoiuid«Ttd  loie  the  mnltlpie  of 
this  Con  which  most  ctoael;  cormponda 
wltb  tba  tncanud  capacity  o(  the  TeaaeL  In 
tills  coDntry  tlie  naual  mode  tormeily  was 
to  DiDltiplt  the  length  ot  Uie  ship  1^  tbe 
breadth,  aiaume  the  itepth  to  be  tlie  sanw 
as  tiie  width,  multiply  by  this  issnmed 
depth,  and  diride  the  product  by  M,  the 

towage,  Ac.  wars  charged  according  to 
tonnage,  ahlpownen  bad  tiieir  tessala  built 
so  de^  and  uairow  that  they  ware  often 
unaeawortby.  An  improted  syatem  wia. 
ttierafore,  inboduced  and  made  compulaoj? 
t>v  the  Uercbant  Shipping  Act  of  18M.  The 

into  account  not  only  tba  deptb  ol  tbe 


ture  of  the  hull     Tlie  depth 
"la  bottom  nf  tbe  hold  Is 

rant  elaratlona  in  the 
'<  la  >  (tuunar.  an  ailow- 
H  occBpied  by  tbe 
Ml-baoki,  Ac     In 
poop  tn  tlie  upper 

^ I  poop  apaca  must 

and  added  to  the  ordinary 


[Or. 


(Ecw;  the  Umnafft  of  the 

Tonnaffi  and  paundags. 
Tonne,  I  n.     A  tun.     Chau 
Tonniuinau  (tou'lsh-nes; 

ot  being  In  the  ton  or  ni 

modlahneas.    'Famed  lor  C 

Jlurruir.     (Colhxi-l 
TonamBter  (to-nom'et-tr). 

Btretching.  a  tone,  and  nuCnrn, 

A  delicate  apparatua  tor  tuning  mualeal  In- 

itrumenU  by  marklne  the  nnmber  of  Tlbn- 

tlODB,  Invented  by  H.  Schelbler  at  Crefeld 

in  Iggt,  and  imnroTsd  by  M.  Kanlg 
Toncmi  (tCu'us),  a.     Fall  of  tODaoraoand; 

^nqi^-baui  (tonUn-btn),  n.    See  Tta- 

Tonsil  rt'nn'ill),  n.  [L.  lontUla.]  In  anat. 
one  ot  two  oblong  suboval  glands  on  each 
Ude  ot  tbe  throat  or  taucea.  ^a  Coniilt  are 
called  also  from  their  siiape  amvgdaia,  and 
In  popular  language  aimimdt     Their  use  Is 

the  psssHgea,  and  thcybsve  several  cicre- 

Toullar,  Ton^lur  (ton'slI-£rV  a-  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Uie  tonsils;  lonailltic 

TOUll*  (ton'sll).  a.  [L,  iDiwiUl.  from  land^g, 
(onnim,  Co  clip  or  shear.  1  Capable  ut  or  Ht 
to  be  clipped. 

firo'der'El  wllh  criiped  kaoci,  the  wt/IU  nw\ 
WUbet  and  blL  If.  Ittmn. 

TMUlllU<!,TOUlIUttO{ton4i-lll^kXa.  01 
ot  partalnlng  Co  the  If  ~"' 


uor  (lon'sor).  n 
St  sbarea     Wm  < 


ronsura  (Con'surX  >•.   (Fr.,  from  I>  tontuni. 

1.  The  act  ot  clipping  the  hair,  or  ol  thai- 
Ing  the  bead,  or  the  aUte  ot  being  shorn,— 
E  In  A  Calh.  CA.  (a)  the  llrsl  ceremony 
used  for  devoting  a  person  lo  the  senrtco  of 
Ood  and  tlie  church;  Ihe  Urat  degree  ot  the 
clericsle.  given  by  a  bishop,  who  wltb  scls- 

wiCh  prayell  and  benedictlona  Hence,  en- 
trance or  admltUnce  into  holy  orden,  (fc) 
The  round  ban  pUce  on  theheade  of  Ihe 
Boman  Catholic  priests  and  monks  formed 
bv  ahsvlns  or  cutting  the  hair. 

'9(ird).a.     MJaving  received 


tonsun.    '  Bowing  o'er  Uie  brook  a  Imttutd 

Tontlua  (lon'CIn).  n.  IFr.  l>m(in>,  Hid  lol-a 
Irani  Its  iBveator,  TokU,  an  Itallao  of  the 
seventeenth  eentnir.  1  An  annalty  sband 
by  tubaolbara  to  >  loao.  wltb  the  bentfl  of 
Burvironhlp,  the  annul^  being  increaaHl  aa 
the  BObactlbeia  die.  antU  at  last  tba  wlirde 


TonUna  (Con'Un).  I 


'.    [AfonstrfCD,  thapnperfltDn: 


laid  editions  at  81 

n  enough  r  deoo     .„ 

long,  Cao  ^lor^  or  ^wi  wide;  too  high;  fr« 
ny;  Ik  much.     '  7«i  fair  to  wsnhlp.  loo 


wlU  b»  atiDog  to  bend;  les  proud  to  tearu.' 

t  Llkswlae;  alan;  in  addlUoa;  beridas;  over 
and  above.  '  An  hoaeat  couUar,  yet  a  ca- 
triotCea.'    Popt. 

—Ton,  tso,  tvpealcd,  denoCea  bbsh  emiih*. 

Ucally. 

-.tndlwi,  and  at  theaamatlma.  'Kenii. 
■     and  loose  -    -       

Took(MikX    i 

i.  Pp  of  laJtt.    [Obsolete  or  rnlgar. ) 

Tool  (tbl),  n.    [A.  Sai  Ml,  a  loot.  prabaUy 

coDtrecCod  from  a  fonn  tamil,  tmeal,  fran 

Uufan,  Co  make,  tu  ptnpan:  GoCh.  uu^oii. 

make.)     1.  Any  impleumt  used  fay  a 


sCrument  employed  In  the  mamai  arte  fcr 
f  scllltaClng  mecDsnlcB]  opendona  by  m— aa 
ol  parcuialan,  penetntlon,  sepaimllon.  ab»- 
-'—  ,_*o^.  of  Che  snbstanca  opMaled  upon; 


are  reqnlnd  to  be  given  either  to  the  tmd 
or  to  tlie  woi^  Such  tools  an  hamaiafii 
punches,  chisels,  aiea,  adiaa.  plansi.  sawa. 
drllii.  Bies,  Ac.  Such  machines  as  tbe  tatba. 


y  vaiions  namea  (»>  T 
f  tbe  painter,  especially 
Isea;  as,  saab  uSi.  Ac.  ' 
istwia'    SAot.— LlAi 


bcMntidiitg.  the 
■ncsB  ot  tbe  Dniahec.  .n 


Fata,  far,  tat.  fglli 


,   root 

physical  uaa.   / 

I  it*  particular  purpose.  Id  brlac 

In  being  anraya  used  In  nfap- 
manna]  arts.  An  iHslnnvW  la 
blch  is  en>ployed  to  do  a  wurk  sw 


1.  pound;       U,  Be.  abuse;      f,  Sc  ts|r. 


4ftn. 


roihuewiUiitoDL- 


rdijcls 


irnrk  tor  t 


^.  Fa?% 


'  Bfl  cooid  tooi  A  cokdk'     Lord  LyUan. 

Toollw  (Wing),  n.  ^ 
tenmed  witli  ■  tool;  • 
iMtnijy.  ttum-JrmlTn  __     

«ilMV«  dm  DAfmlM  Burlu  of  the  tool  In 
■fHDHtrtcaf  enler.  (A)  In  tooUiniUnp. 
<inuunuit>I  iBiboolnE  oi  gUdlng  b;  bsUwi 
(ool*  upon  Uw  blBdUm  g(  boolu.  (e)  Ja 
^mfwii^  tUbonM  c&r^nfl  bj  chluli  uid 
inHife*  to  itooe  or  wood  In  HRbltfleton. 
lulDarr.  aUoat'WDik,  lanMon,  Ac 

TeaI-pcwt(l<U'l>0«t).<L  InnaatCu"!^ 
Oat  imrt  m  Uii  tDol-nrt  to  sr  In  which  ■ 
oaUlns-tool  ii  Oud.     C4llail  (In  root- 

Toal-rMt  (tBI'iMt),  n.  In  matlUiu  itolM. 
Owt  part  of  B  nucUiM  npponlDg  ■  tool- 

T^^tOOk  (lUrttalc).  n.    5»  Tool-poht, 
notnToalxle(H)l'Tl).n.     [Frobmbl  j  from 

O.  Pr.  UwiUfr,  lo  mil  or  mtngli  coafnwdly.  ] 

A  bnil:  ft  qumL     WrltUn  ilu  TuUiiIm, 

Tailiit.    [3»UJl.| 
Ttain  Toolste  (Ml'yi).  "*■    To  qiumL 

wniMn  tito  Tuayu,  TuiUit.    [Scolch.) 
Taom  ( Rtm  nr  tltm  in.    i  a  SuDdhiaTliui 

__  Jj.., „ 


nootd 


Tban(UHiXm.    Town.    [Sootch.] 

Ttooa,  Tdoda  (ton,  Wni).  n.  Tin  wood  of 
MbM  Indlu  tiw,  the  CtdnU  Toma, 
■at.  ordH'  OdnlucK  It  !•  tomatlmea 
4iil«d  Indiam  Makoffaajf,  and  alao  Jniiiin 


C^im-     AmClier   nerlea   (C    atutraiit) 

Krda  Uw  lO'CalM  cr"— -■  -'  " — 
nfa  Walta.    Toen-ww 
■A  a  funiltara  wood,  an 
Baaeli.  caning.  Ac.    Se 
^WIUUM«a  (tqrltfrman 


ihly  Talu 
fl  fordo 


palnXO 


OMTpiu  fafaiia),  Kmwlng  to  the 
>  ucd  for  Inlaid  mnfc,  bllllard- 


Dan.  tvdt,  a  ipODt.]  1.  To  Maud  out  or  If 
promlniol.— t  To  peap;  to  look  narrowly 

Scotcb  farm  of  till  word  In  Va\*  toot  1 

Toot'l  (mi).  D.t.      To  look  Inio;  to  am 

Toot  (lOtX  tJ.  [D.  (wWn.  (uifan,  G.  («ffl 
aw,  faw.  lo  blow  ■  hnm.  to  loot  Alao  L 
lom  loU,  laal.  ImlUUvc.l  'J'o  niiika  i 
doEh  with  the  nouU)  aomewhat  ilmllar  t> 


a  wind-In 


TOOlor  (lOfir).  n.     t 

■hu  plafi  upon  a  plpo 

Tooth  (tolh),  n.  pL  Tenth  (Utii 


mini 


li  (tolh), 

pi  tfl*(Qomp. /"'./"'.■  BOW,  »••»•). 

'  "IB.  taint.  lai.  ISiui  {for  ilWi. 


O.    uMu.    doth. 
dinUt.  Qi 


_.  ._.  __ _.    ._ wfonfoj,  Skr.  dania 

—tooth.     From  an  Indo-Buropvan  root  da, 
todlvldfl.ieooalaoliiOr.  dduj,  todivlda;  L. 


dating  paiaoni  In  11 


ropeatcdly  In 
!•  thlrtr-twa. 


bimpidi,  and  alii  molnri  (Sirfi  DnUalftr- 
tntiJii  nndcr  DiMTiL.)   Tecih  da  not  bvlone 

IkrUlal  piru  of  the  iHMly,  and  *r«  homolo 
Eou  with  haln.  Thry  are  fonned  within 
little  ««a  or  ba^ot  Chs  dmnuortrua  aklii 
nf  the  gam.— 1  Taate:  palate. 

S  Any  projed lion  corresponding  loot reaera. 
Iding  the  Ivath  of  an  aofraal  In  abape.  poal- 

_...L 1...; '---■;iu.{ii)'tKetoo(Aoi 


.aflKal 


k;(«ot 


of  the  abarp  "hrea  of  a  carding 

(d)  one  of  IheproJecUng  knobaoB  Ula  adge  of 
■  whsel  whlcb  catch  on  coRnpondlng  »rt* 
of  a  wheel  or  otbor  body:  teo^—ToolS  and 
na<l(til.  bj  biting  and  Bciatchlog),  with  one't 
utmost  poweri  by  all  poaalble  ntaani  of  attack 
and  defence.  '  A  lion  and  bear  ware  at  (tw(A 
and  nail  which  thoDld  canrolfatawn.'  Sir 
H.  L'Stfraiua.— roIAaluU.lanpenappoil- 
tlun;  dlnctfr  to  ooe'i  face.  'That  I  ahall 
llie  and  1^  "  " 


—7*0  cut  Bomelhlog  fn  ffiWt  UelX,  to  taont 
one  with  aomethlng;  to  relnrt  rvproachfully. 
—la  ipitt  or  dtfiit  ijr  Oil  tceih.  111  open  <ie 
flancaof;  In  deAance  of  oppualtion:  lnop|H>- 
■lUon  to  trrrj  effort '  In  dtuvUt  tj  Hit  Irtlh 
of  atl  ihrme  and  reavni.'  Shak.~Tti  Ana 
tk*  UtOi.  to  threaten.  '  Whan  the  law  lAain 
&«■  l«rt.  but  darea  not  bite.'  Y<nan.—Ta 
H(  Ou  UeOi  m  tdgr,  lo  cante  a  tlngnnK  nr 
grating  MDaatlon  to  the  teeth    Hee  TOOTB- 

Tofnmlih  with  teeth: 


Tooth  (tath).  V  L 

as.  lo  tooth  a  rake 
with  glittering  wire 


ther. 
ic  teeth. 


TooIbMhe-grut  (i  ii  th'Ak.  gi 


TOOntXHUJ. 

growa  In  Florida  an.1  other  parH  of  HoMh 
America,  baring  a  Tery  paufeot  taate.  It 
affect*  the  breath  and  milk  rfcowa,  and  Um 

root  aHecta  the  lallTary  gtanda. 
T<M»bMh«-trM  (tMhUi-tr*). «.  TbaoniB- 
muiiuiii.eufUietpecieiolplantawhlehfonn 
the  genua  XauUioiylBni  (or  lanthoijlon). 

a  nallve  of  North  Ameriu.     The  baik  and 


LCK.     Calleil  nlu  I'riMy-iu... 
Tooth-teck  (toth'bak),  n.    One  of  a  family 
of  niullii  (NuludoDtldie)  belonging  to  Lepl- 

Tooth-bmhftSCh'bniah}, n.   Aanallbnuh 

Tooth-dmrar  |iuth'dr«-4r).  ii.    One  whoae 

menla;  a  dentist.     'Worn  In  the  cv  of  a 

looIA-dtBiHr.'    Shak. 
Tooth- drttWllUC  (l«Ih'dni-[ng).  «     The 

act  of  eitracung  a  toulhi  the  praellM  of 

extracting  teeth. 
Toothed  (totbt).  p.  and  a,    1,  Haying  teeth 

remote  from  each  other,  about  Uie  edge  or 
margin;  dentate;  aa,  a  toaiAtd  calyx  nr  leaf, 
—Toothed  wkt4U,  wbeela  made  lo  act  nnnn 
otdrlTeone  anolber  byhadng  the  anrliiee 
of  each  Indented  with  (eath.  wlilah  M  lulu 
each  other,  Sea  TntB,  WHBIL. 
TootiMdCe  (UJUi'el).  n.  The  aaDntloii  ai- 
dled  by  grating  aounda  and  by  the  toneli 
of  cartaln  aubataaca*:  tlngUng  uneaalneaa. 
almoat  amouBtiiw  to  pain  fn  the  leath.  from 
itrldnloui  BODDda.  Telllcatlon.  or  add  or 

TOOthfOlt  (tMh'mi).*  L  Full  of  teeth. 
-ThelwtVuU  hannw.'    SiihnUr.-t.lM- 

ToOtUul  (Wth'ful).  n.  A  anull  drauCbt  of 
any  liquor    [VulgBT,] 

ToothliiC  (tdth'Ing).  n.  In  btUUHttg,  bricka 
or  itonea  left  projecting  at  the  and  of  a  wall 
that  they  nay  be  noadad  into  a  oouUnDatlon 


of  it  wl 


nulred. 


nr  cloth,  Is  order  to  gin 
TaO&-lrar(ttlth1iX  n.    t 


Hiiring  no  teeth; 


Toothlet  (toth'let),  n.    a  ItlUe  toolb;  i 
""■""""""  th-likoprojeotlon. 

—  -    ■■    -    In  Hi.  hai 


petty  tonth-hke  prnjec 
ToothlMtMl  (Wlhlet-ed). 
Ingtootbleta;  denticulate ;  h 


,..,, igpolnla.  aaa  lenf. 

Tooth-Hat  (toth'net).  n.  A  targe  flahlng-net 
■nrboml      (Bcotth,] 

IMSUi-or^a-nwnt).  n.    In 


though  they  afe 
hH  unfrequently  placed  a  ihort  dlataooe 
amiTt.  and  In  rli;h  sidCs  of  monldlngs  are 
often  repeated  aevenil  time*.  Called  alao 
Dodi-UmOi  and  SaUJioad. 

ToothploX  TtwthpiAor  nath'pik,  totb'- 

teeth  of  snbalancea  la<l|!ed  between  them. 
Tooth-powitor(MSUi'pau-d*rX'i.  Apowder 


Tooth-ihoU.  Toothed-itwU  (i«Ui'sh 

inthi'ahel).  n.      The  popular  name  of  t 
*—    --'luiu'e  constituting   t 
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mmlnUen  ud  minolc  biinlve 

m  illglit  deplh  In  Che  und  < 

H  ihora.  In  mhlcb  thiji  buij'  then 


till  to  (be  tutu. 


hckd:  D.  uTti 
>Ti  *Uled  ti 


t(N>tlivart(U)l1i'ir<rt),  0.  A  luune  ipplied 
to  BsnnU  pUnlJ  htTlni  Thliome*  whicb 
numbla  t«lh.  inch  u  Ihs  LalliTcm  (vtia- 
nurfn.  ruioui  tjHcle*  ol  Detitarl*,  Coral- 
IiirrA»>i»iiaia.  AC.    BetLiTBKMi. 

Toalhy  (MUi'l),  a.    TuoUHd :  butliii  iMth. 

JRonl 

TnpCtopX"-    |O.B.lepp(,  ■  top:  A.B*i.I<q>. 
■{DftorbdlstUiepalntartcpoluinlilng: 
at  tap,  »  tutlr-  ■--'-  —-1-^    -  —  ■ 
Din.  top.  m  to| 
tnlt  or  lock  ol 

^Oi  It  waakened  niwet  Out  tlto  TuiT 
1.  The  blgbrat  put  Dt  anTtbing;  Uie  mini 
eleTMcd  or  uppenn«t  polstrUie  tummlt 

tap  of  ahoimi;  the  (op  of»  mounlaia- 
28urt>cB:upp«rilde.  ' Such  tnei u  ipnul 
their  root!  neu  Ihs  tup  ol  the  ground.' 

Baam a.  The  highfiC  plua  or  nnk;'the 

iniKt  honouTAblfl  poiltlon ;  u,  to  be  It  the 

Ham;  vu  hud;   1il>  brlHtenL  cotBpatltlDii  ud 

liel.  'Hi 

_, Matin.-. 

utm«tdegna:  the  highaaC  lulnt.  'From 
nv  lowelt  Data  lo  Uie  top  ol  mr  coinpaH.' 

^he  a/  o(  By  uiUtkie  i>  D>  tonributt  t^a., 

9.  Tha  croirn  of  the  head,  or  tha  baJr  upon 
It;  the  [oralock.  '  To  Uke  the  pnuaot  time 
t^  the  li^.' 5Aat.  •  From  tap  to  Um'  Sluii. 

7.  The  head  or  npper  part  of  ■  plant :  u. 
inrnlp  to«.  'Heads  nr  Utpt,  at  cabbage 
headi.'  IfalU. —8  pi.  Top-boot*.  'Toatand 
Id  a  baT>  In  a  green  coat,  kaee-Gorda,  and 


9.  SattBoUtn  mani<r.  the  combed  wool  readj 


o(  platform,  aur- 
Tonndini  the 
bead  of  tha  lower 


eSectually  *up- 
and  for  the  con- 
aloft  Tbe  topa 
aie  uaed  alter  / 

marte  (o    iihlch 


£.  if.  JTn^AI.— IS  The  eve  or  Terge.  [Rare] 

13.  A  method  of  cheating  at  dice  In  rogne 
aboDt  Ibe  beginning  of  ttiD  elgbleenUl  cen- 
turi'.  Both  dice  uemed  to  be  put  Into  the 
boi.  bnl  Inrealjl]' one  waakeptat  the  lop 
ot  Ibe  box  between  the  Sngen  of  the  perton 
plvjing. — Thi  top  tif  oru't  franJ,  tha  utmoat 


—Top  and  tnttt.  In  ahip-tntitdinff.  a  method 
ol  vurUng  long  lapering  planlu,  b/  laying 
their  broad  and  oairow  endi  altemal«ly 
fota  and  aft,  lining  a  piece  oil  every  broad 
cud  the  whole  length  ol  the  ■hlTtlng.  It  li 
adopted  principally  for  celling — Top  and 
lop-gatlatu.  In  tull  array;  la  lull  rig:  in  full 


Being  on  tho  top  oi 


Top  (top),  B.i  1.  To  rlH  alolt ;  to  be  emi- 
nent—2  To  eicel;  to  rlee  aboie  othen. 
'But  write  thy  belt  and  lop.'  Drydtn.— 
S.  To  be  ol  a  certain  height;  to  meaaure  Id 
height 

—To  lop  oter  tad,  to  turn  head  over  heeta 
Aieham.—To  lop  up  vith.  to  Bnlih  with. 

Tc^  <top\  v.l  pnt.  &  pp.  topped;  ppr.  top- 
jnnD.  1.  TocoTetonthetop:  tocap,  'Moun- 
Uinalepii'dwlthinow.'  ITaUn-.—!.  Totlge 

A  tDojd  ,  .  ,  cllnibkHf  by  (]t<bau£hit-lned  about 

S.  To  ontgo:  to  luipaia. 

Edmuiid  iliF  hue  >h>:i  1^  (he  ICEtamiile.  Sliat. 
1.  To  crop;  to  take  oO  tha  topor  upper  pari 


l.crJij  Iwyonil  theiD.  7<(^. 

'Bite  one  eud  ol.  ai  ot  a  yard  or 
I  that  end  beeomea  higher  than 


(opo/a. 
complete. 
TlWitopX 


ft   [D.  (op,  0.  (OH^-perhi 
liove.  being  named  from 


a  blolih  tinge;  tbe  Baio 

Scotch  HIghlandi  are  of 
The  purett  (roia  Bradl.  i 
cloiely  reaemble  tbe  dlai 
brlUlaueo,  — S  In  her.  t 
Or  when  borne  by  peeia. 
TopuoUU  {U-pai'Dl-lt} 


n  topaiei  axe  ot 
ho«  tound  In  tt 
a  aliy-blue  colon 
then  cut  Id  facet 


id  In  Piedmont  ItacanatllacDlai 
lime,  iron,  with  alight  trac«a  of 
[luclna,  and  aaanaele- 
_  (topT)*m),  B-  The  aama  M  CU- 
urHxoTn  (which  aeel 
Top-block  (topnilak).  n,  Sa/uL  a  luxe  Iron- 
bound  block  hong  to  an  eye-bolt  in  the  cap, 
niad  In  iwaylog  and  lowering  the  lopmaat. 
Top-bOOta  (top'batiX  n.  pL  Boou  hating 
topa  ot  ligbt-Rdoored  leather,  niad  chieBr 
for  riding. 

Top-lRlin  (top'brini),  n.  Same  ai  Top^vn. 
Top-ciulii  (top'chin),  n.  JVauf.  a  chain  to 
aifng  tbe  lower  yardi  In  time  ot  action  to 
prevent  their  talilng  when  the  rapea<by 
which  they  are  hung  are  ahot  away. 
Top-elOtb  (topUoth),  n.     SaiU.  a  piece  ot 

are  laahed  to  the  1^  In  action. 
Top-ooMt  (top'kat},  n.     An  upper  or  over 

Top-dntlnlDf  (top'drin-lng),  n.    Tbe  act 

or  practice  «  dralDins  tbe  lutfaoe  of  land. 
Top-dnu  (lop'drea),  i.t     To  mannra  on 

the  iortaee,  «■  land. 
Top-dTMMlIuC  <lop'drea-tiu},  n.    A  draaalDg 

ofmannre  laid  on  (he  iDrfBce  ot  land. 
Tom  (Mp),  iL    (Said  to  be  orlginaU*  a  Cor- 

TxSb  woni.)    A  lUh  of  the  ihark^id,  tha 


Tope  <Mp).  n.    (Bkr.  lAQpa,  ifApa,  an 
cumulatlon.amound,atapa.1   Tbepop 


nude  to  whh-l  on  Iti  point  by 
meanaolaatringorawhlii— 2.  In 
rope-mojtiiig,  a  conlf-'  ''--'-  -* 
wood  with  longltudini 


.     mrtaci 


which   Hide 
rope  in  the  prm 


Toiwreh  (top'lirk),  n.  [L.  fdp- 
arcAa.  from  Or.  toparcMi,  U^ 
arehat — topot,  a  place,  and  archA, 
(^  ™^1«J  ^T^e  principal  man  ^n  a 

a  (oparchy.     'Tbe  prince  and  ti^ 
arch  ol  (bat  counltV.'    Failcr, 
TopMUhy  (lopTtr-ki^n.  '~ 
•Aw.  Bee  Bbore.)     •  » 
xmaliUng  ot  a  few  c 


Utile  I 


.menn,     /i-o«(.  arall- 

equlpped  wltli  netting. 
Topan  Ct*'Pll).  ".    The  rhlnoceroi  bird  (Bit 

'■- wrm),     SeeHOBNBlLL. 

^ti),  n.     (Fr  iBpaa,  L.  (oponu, 

'otd  li  from  Tapaioa,  a  imall  liU 


choldal,  uneven.  Specific  gravity,  34^  It 
li  harder  than  qaarti.  It  le  a  eiUcate  ot 
aluminium.  In  which  tbe  oiygen  la  partly 
replaced  by  fluorine  It  occun  roaulve.  In 
Imbedded  and  rounded  cryitala.  The  pri- 
mary form  o(  Ita  cryetal  la  a  right  rhombic 
pritm.  lYagmenlaof(opaa,e](poiedtoheal, 
emit  a  blue,  green,  or  yeltowiili  pboipboric 
light  Topaaee  occur  generally  In  primitive 
rocki.  and  In  many  parU  of  the  world,  aa 
Comwall,  Scotlaud,  Saiony,  Siberia,  Bntll, 
Ac.  Ac.  The  finest  varietlee  are  obtained 
from  the  mountains  of  Brazil  and  the  Vral- 
lau  MounUlna.     Thou  from  Brazil  have 


Surpoae  the  tope  la  called  a  daaoba,  when 
>r  the  latter  a  ttupa;  the  term  (ope  kavlnc 
reference  lo  their  external  ahape  only.  The 
oldeat  topea  are  dame-ihaped.  and  real  on 
a  baae  either  cylindrical,  gnartrangnlaf-  or 
polygonal,  rlalng  perpendicularly  or  bi  ur- 


ia  Uie  apei  atnicd 


),  which  la  In  tbe  abape 


ol  a  dlatended  paraaoi  ud  ia  known  aa 

tope  at  SaochI  In  Central  India,  now  in  a 
putially  ruhied  aUle.    Tbe  principal  hulld- 

aEemlaphere,  IM  feet  In  diameter  and  tl 
feet  In  height  On  the  top  la  a  fUt  tp^M. 
lu  (be  centre  of  which  once  atood  the  M- 
See  DiooBA.  Stcpi- 
T<nM  (tdp>,  t  i.  [Probably  a  atronger  fomi 
of  tip;  comp.  to  lip  ^,  to  pour  out  liqpor; 
alao  to  tip  up.  Ae. ,  and  O,  and  Pro*.  K  to 
lop  of,  to  empty  al  a  draaght]  To  drink 
hard:  to  drink  atrong  or  iplritnnna  Uqnota 

Drydtn.  'But  beiUllinay  IsfM'on.'  Uocd. 
TopM  (tfrpi'l.  n.  In  India.  •  coTor<ng  for 
the  head;  the  coik  or  pith  helmet  worn  by 
the  (nwpa.     Written  iJao  Topi 


e,  Otr,  tat,  ttll;       mi.  met.  b^r:       pine,  pi 


TOPER 
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TOP-SAIL 


Toper  (tdp'drX  n.  One  who  topes  or  drinks 
to  excess ;  »  Uronkard ;  a  sok  *  I  no  topen 
envy/    dnaUy. 

TOpet  (tdp'eiX  n.  [For  toupsf  (Pennant  calls 
it  toupcc-titmouse),  from  Fr.  ioupet,  a  crest, 
a  toft;  from  the  German,  the  origin  being  the 
same  as  E.  top.]  A  small  bird,  the  crested 
titmouse  {ParuB  bieolor). 

Top-flllaa  (top'flld).  a.  Filled  to  the  top; 
topfuL     Chapman, 

TOpftd  (top'fvlX  «>     Full  to  the  top  or 

Tb  wonderful 
What  majr  be  wrought  out  of  their  discoatent; 
Now  that  their  wub  are  tc^/ni  of  offence.    SMaJk. 

TopgalUat  (top'gal-lantX  a.  1.  NauL 
being  the  third  of  the  kind  abore  the  deck; 
■ituated  above  the  topmast  and  below  the 
royal  mast;  as.  the  topgaUarU  mast»  yards, 
bnioes,Ac  Also  used  substantiTely:— 'Top 
mad  topifatlanU.'  Boaon.  'The high  top-0o2- 
ionf  of  myjoy.'  Shak.—2.  Highest;  elevated; 
splendid. 

I  dare  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  t»fgatUtnt 
sparlu.  Sir  R.  L'Estrmnge. 

Topll  (tofX  n.  fL.  topAiM.  (<tfus,  tufa  or  tuff, 
a  variety  of  volcanic  rock  of  an  earthy  tex- 
ture.] 1.  In  wrg.  a  soft  tumour  on  a  bone; 
also,  a  c<mcretion  in  the  joints.  Dwnglitfm. 
S.  In  mintroL  same  as  Tu/*. 

TOpbaoeooi  (to-fft'shusX  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
toph  or  tophus;  gritty:  sandy;  as,  a  txupha- 
enms  concretion.  *  A  (opAoceoia  chalky  mat- 
ter.'   AifmtknoL 

Top-hamper  (topliam-pdr).  n.  I^aut  any 
unnecessary  weight,  either  aloft  or  about 
the  top  sides  or  upper  decks.  '  So  encimi- 
bered  with  top-hamper,  so  over-weighted  in 
proportion  to  their  draught  of  water.'  Mot- 

Top-beATy  (toplie-vi).  a.  Having  the  top 
or  upper  part  too  heavy  for  the  lower. 

7>/-4An7  drones,  and  always  looking  down. 
As  orer-ballasted  within  the  crown. 
Mutt'riag  betwixt  their  lips  some  mystic  thing. 

Dtyden. 

Topliet  (tA'fet),  n.  (Heb.,  lit.  a  place  to  be 
s|Mton;  hence,  a  place  of  abomination,  from 
tttpK^  to  spit]  A  place  situated  at  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  Oehenjia,  or 
ValUy  qf  Hinnom,  to  the  south  of  Jerusa- 
lem, where  Uie  Idolatrous  Jews  worshipped 
the  ft^e-gods  and  sacrificed  their  children. 
In  consequence  of  these  abominations  the 
whole  muley  became  the  common  laystall 
at  the  city,  and  symbolical  of  the  place  of 
torment  in  a  future  life. 

The  pleasant  ralley  of  Hinnom,  Ttphet  thence 
And  Dlacfc  Gehenna  called,  the  type  of  hell. 

Milt9H. 

Tophln  (tofln),  n.  A  kind  of  sandstone.  See 
Toph, 
Top^honourt  (top'on-Ar),  n.    A  top-salL 

As  our  high  vessels  pass  their  watery  way, 
L«t  all  the  naral  world  due  homage  pay ; 
With  hasty  reverence  their  to^honatirs  lower. 

Prior. 

Tophus  (td'f us),  n.    Same  as  Toph. 

Topi  (t^peO,  n.    Same  as  Topee. 

TOpia  (td'pia).  n.  [L.]  A  fanciful  style  of 
mural  decorations,  generally  consisting  of 
landscapes  of  a  very  heterogeneous  charac- 
ter, resembling  those  of  the  Chinese,  much 
used  in  the  Poropeian  houses. 

TbplartAll  (td-pi-i'ri-an),  a.  Of.  pertaining 
to.  or  practising  topianr  work.  'The  tops- 
arian  artist'    Sir  W.  Scott 

Topiary  (tVpi-a-ri).  a.  [L  topiariui,  per- 
tAAitig  to  ornamental  gardening,  from  topia 
(9p€raX  ornamental  gardening,  from  Or. 
lopoe,  a  place.  ]  Shaped  by  clipping  or  cut- 
ting; as,  topiary  work,  which  consists  in 
gIvuK  all  kinds  of  fanciful  forms  to  arlM>ur8 
and  wickets,  trees  and  hedges. 

ThoQifh  acquainted  with  what  is  called  the  topitay 
that  of  trainuig  or  cutting  trees  into  regular 
be  does  not  seem  to  run  uito  its  extra raeance. 

Hnilatn. 

T0!1^  (toplk),  A.  CFr.  topiguet,  subiects  of 
cxmvenation.  from L.  (opuxi,  Or.  topika{pl), 
the  name  of  a  woric  by  Aristotle  on  the  sub- 
ject of  topci  or  commonplaces,  from  topos. 
a  place,  a  ocmmionplace,  a  topic  (whence 
t'Vojfraphjf).]  1.  In  rhet  a  general  truth  or 
statement  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of 
Individual  c&cumstanoes;  a  general  maxim 
or  dictum  regarded  as  being  of  use  in  argu- 
ment or  oratorr;  thus,  the  proverbial  'a 
nnm  is  known  by  the  company  he  keepa ' 
la  a  kind  of  topic.  Among  the  helps  em- 
ployed by  the  ancients  in  their  favourite 
sMtdy  of  rhetoric  was  the  collection  and 
arraagement  of  a  great  variety  of  general 
tmths  or  axioms,  according  to  the  several 
\  or  subjects  to  which  Uiey  belonged. 
the  Greeks  called  lopo«,  or  plMes, 


or  commonplaces,  and  considered  that  they 
might  be  advantageously  used  by  public 
speakers  in  the  selection  and  invention  of 
arguments.  The  word  was  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  general  head  or  department  of 
thought  to  which  any  maxim  belongs. 

These  to^i'rs,  or  lod,  were  no  other  than  general 
ideas  applicable  to  a  great  many  different  sulilectsi, 
which  the  orator  was  directed  to  consult  in  orcfer  to 
find  out  materials  for  his  speech.  Dr.  Blair. 

2.  The  subject  of  a  discourse,  argument,  or 
literary  composition,  or  the  subject  of  any 
disUnot  portion  of  a  discourse,  dfcc. ;  the 
matter  treated  of :  now  the  usual  meaning 
of  the  word. 

In  their  sermons  they  were  apt  to  enlarge  on  the 
state  of  the  present  time,  and  to  preach  against  the 
sins  of  princes  and  courts;  a  Ip/tfr  that  naturally 
makes  men  popular.  B/.  Burtttt. 

8.  [Fr.  topiqiie,  from  Or.  topiifcot.  pertaining 
to  a  place,  topot,  a  place.]  In  med.  an  ex- 
ternal remedy;  a  remedy  to  be  applied  out- 
wardly to  a  particular  part  of  the  body,  as  a 
plaster,  a  poultice,  a  blister,  and  the  like. 
Topic.  Topical  (top'ik,  top'ik-al  \  a.  [Or. 
topUeoi,  pertaining  to  a  place,  or  to  a  com- 
monplace or  topic  See  above.]  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  place  or  locally;  local  'All  ye 
topic  gods  that  do  inhabit  here.'    Drayton. 

The  men  of  Archenfeld  in  Herefordshire  cUimed 
by  custom  to  lead  the  vanguard;  but  surely  this 
priviledge  was  toficat  and  confined  to  the  Welsh 
wars.  FuUtr. 

2.  In  med.  pertaining  to  a  particular  part 
of  the  body;  as,  a  iopicaX  remedy.— 8.  Per- 
taining to  a  topic  or  subject  of  discourse.— 
4.  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  a  topic 
or  maxim ;  hence,  merely  probable,  as  an 
aigument 

Evidences  of  fact  can  be  no  more  than  topical  and 
probable.  Sir  Ah  Halt. 

—Topical  colouring,  in  calico 'printing,  a 

process  in  which  the  colour  or  mordant  is 

applied  to  specific  portions  of  the  cloUi 

forming  the  pattern. 
Topically  (top'ik-al-li),  adv.    In  a  topical 

manner ;  locally;  with  limitation  to  a  part ; 

with  application  to  a  particular  part ;  as,  a 

remedy  topicaUy  applied. 
To-pinCht  (to-pinshO,  v.  t  To  pinch  severely. 

See  intensive  particle  To. 

Then  let  them  alt  endrde  him  about 

And,  fairy.like,  to-pinch  the  unclean  knight   Shak. 

Top-knot  (top'not).  n.  1.  A  crest  or  knot 
of  feathers  upon  the  head  or  top,  as  of  a 
bird;  also,  an  ornamental  knot  or  bow  worn 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  as  by  women.  *  A 
great,  stout  servant-girl,  with  cheeks  as  red 
as  her  tcp-knoit.'  Sir  W.  ScotL—2.  A  name 
of  fishes  of  the  genera  Zenogopterus  and 
Scophthalamus.  family  PleuroneotidflB  (flat- 
fishes), found  in  the  British  seas. 

Top-lantern  (top'lan-t«m),  n.  A  large  lan- 
tern or  light  in  the  top  of  a  vessel ;  a  top- 
light 

Topless  (topics),  a.  1.  Having  no  top;  very 
lofty.  'Pitch'd  on  the  topleu  Apennine.' 
Beau,  lb  FL — 2.  Having  no  superior;  su- 
preme. 

Sometime,  great  Agamemnon. 
Thy  topless  deputation  he  puts  on.         Shak. 

Top-Ught  (toplitX  n.  Same  as  TopAanUm. 

Top-llnlng  (topain-ing).  n.  HaMl.  (a)  the 
lining  on  the  after  part  of  the  top-sail,  to 
prevent  the  top-brim  from  chafing  the  top- 
sail W)  A  platform  of  thin  board  nailed 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  cross-trees  on  a 
vessel's  top. 

Topman  (top' man),  n.  l.  The  man  who 
stands  above  in  sawing;  a  top-sawyer.— 
2.  Naat.  a  man  standing  iii  the  top;  a  tops- 
man. 

Topmast  (top'mastX  n.  Naut  the  second 
mast  from  the  deck,  or  that  which  is  next 
above  the  lower  mast,  main,  fore,  or  mixzen. 

Top-manl  (top'mftl).  n.  A  maul  kept  in  a 
ship's  top,  for  driving  out  and  in  the  fid. 

Topmost  (top'm6stX  a.  Highest;  upper- 
most; as.  the  topmoit  cliff;  the  toptnoet 
branch  of  a  tree. 

Behind  the  valley  topmost  Cargarus 

Sunds  up  and  takes  the  morning.  Ttttnyson. 

Topographer  (to-pog'raf-^r),  n.  [See  To- 
pography.] One  who  describes  a  particu- 
lar place,  town,  city,  tract  of  land,  or  coun- 
try; one  skilled  in  topography.  'All  the 
lopographen  that  ever  writ  uf  .  .  .  a  town 
or  country.'    Howell 

Dante  Is  the  one  authorized  topographtr  of  the 
medieval  hell.  Milman. 

Topographic,  Topographical  (top-o-graf- 
ik.  top-ograf'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
consisting  in  topcwraphy;  descriptive  of  a 
place  or  country.   'The  topographic  descrip- 


tion of  this  mighty  empire.'  SirT.  Berbert. 
—Topographical  turveyifig.  See  under  SUH- 
y K y lAO. —Military  topography,  the  minute 
description  of  places  with  nxicial  reference 
to  their  adaptabilitv  to  militarv  pun>osea 

Topographically  ( top-ograf'ik-al-liX  adv. 
In  the  manner  of  topography. 

Topographlst  (to-pog^ral-istX  n.  Same  as 
Topographer. 

Topography  (to-pog'ra-fiX  n.  [Or.  Umot, 
place  (hence  topic),  and  graphd,  to  describe.  ] 
The  description  of  a  particular  place,  city, 
town,  manor,  parish,  or  tract  of  land  ;  the 
detailed  description  of  any  country  or  re- 
gion, including  its  cities,  towns,  villages, 
castles, (tc. ;  the  minuter  features  of  a  region 
or  locality  collectively;  as,  to  be  weU  ac- 

9uainted  with  the  topography  of  a  place. 
*opography  is  distinsuished  from  geogra* 
phy  in  being  descriptive  and  more  detailed. 
TopOlatry  (to-polVtri).  n.  [Or.  topot,  a 
place,  and  latreia.  service,  worship.)  Wor- 
ship of  or  excessive  reverence  for  a  place 
or  places;  adoration  of  a  place  or  piacea 
[Becent.] 

This  little  land  (Pnlcstine)  became  the  object  of  a 
n>ecial  adoration,  a  kind  of  topolatry,  when  the 
Church  mounted  with  Coostantine  the  throne  of  tlie 
Caesars.  Macmillan's  Mag. 

Topology  (to-poro-JiX  n.  [Or.  I«oof,aplace, 
and  logoe,  discourse.]  The  art  of  or  method 
for'assistlng  the  memory  by  associating  the 
objects  to  be  remembered  with  some  place, 
the  parts  of  which  are  well  known,  as  a 
builmng. 

Toponomy  (to-pon'o-mi),  n.  [Or.  topof,  a 
place,  and  anama,  a  name.]  The  place- 
names  of  a  county  or  district,  or  a  rcj^ister 
of  such  names.    Bn^.  BrU. 

Topper  (top'to),  n.  (hie  who  tops  or  excels; 
anything  superior.    [CoUoq.] 

Topplce,  Tapploe  (top'is,  tap'is).  v.t  oru 
[See  Tapish.]  To  cover;  to  lie  hid;  to  hide. 
[Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Like  a  ranger. 
May  toppict  where  he  likes.  'iMtly  Alimony,'  1659. 

Topping  (top'ingX  p.  and  a.  I.  Rising  aloft; 
lofty;  eminent  'Ridges  of  lofty  and  top- 
ping mountains.'  Derham.—2.  Pre-eminent; 
surpassing ;  great  '  The  topping^t  shop- 
keepers in  the  city.'    Tom  mourn. 

The  great  and  flourishing  condition  of  some  of  the 
topping  sinners  of  the  world.  South. 

a.  Fine;  noble;  gallant 

The  topping  fellow  I  take  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the 
fine  fellow.  TatUr. 

Topping  (toping),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who 
tops;  the  act  of  cutting  off  the  top.— 2.  A 
branch  of  a  tree  cut  off.— 8.  Naut  the  act 
of  pulling  one  extremity  of  a  yard  higher 
than  the  other.— 4.  The  act  of  reducing  to 
an  exact  level  the  points  of  the  teeth  of  a 
saw.— 5.  pL  That  which  comes  from  hemp 
in  the  proceM  of  hatchelling. 

Toppi2lg-llft  (top'ing-lif t),  n.  Naut  a  large 
strongtackle  employed  to  suspend  or  top 
the  outer  end  of  a  gaff,  or  of  the  boom  of  a 
main-sail,  in  a  brig  or  schooner.  —Davit  top- 
ping-lift,  a  rope  nutde  fast  to  the  outer  end 
of  a  davit,  and  rove  through  a  block  made 
fast  to  a  vessel's  mast  aloft,  with  a  tackle 
attached.  It  assists  in  keeping  the  anchor 
clear  of  the  rail  when  bringing  it  on  boaid 
to  be  stowed  on  deck. 

Toppingly  (top'ing-li),  adv.  L  Splendidly; 
nobly.  -2.  Proudly;  with  airs  of  disdain. 

Topple  (topi),  v.i  pret  &  pp.  toppled;  ppr. 
toppling.  [From  top.]  To  fall,  as  from  a 
top  or  height ;  to  fall  forward ;  to  pitch  or 
tumble  down.  'Though  castles  U^tple  on 
their  warders' heads.'    Shak. 

Topple  (toplX  V.  t    To  throw  down. 

Shakes  the  old  beldame  earth,  and  topples  down 
Steeples,  and  moss-grown  towers.  Shah. 

Toppling  (topling),  p.  and  a.  Falling  for- 
ward;  reaay  to  fall  'Tall  and  toppling.* 
Oeorge  Eliot 

Top-proud  (top'proud),  a.  Proud  in  the 
highest  degree.  'This  top -proud  fellow.' 
Shak.    [Rare.1 

Top-rail  (top'r&lX  n.  In  oorp.  the  upper- 
most rail  of  a  piece  of  framing  or  wainscot- 
ing. 

Top-rlm  (top'rimX  n.  Naut  a  thin  piece 
of  board  bent  roimd  a  vessel's  top,  giving  it 
a  finish,  and  covering  in  the  ends  of  the 
cross-trees  and  trestle -trees,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  tojvsail  from  being  chafed. 

Top-rope  (top'rdpX  n.  Haut  a  rope  to 
sway  up  a  topmast.  Ac. 

Top-sail  (top'siUX  n.  Naut  the  second  sail 
above  the  deck  on  any  mast  (main,  fore,  or 
mizzenX  See  SAIL.- &a/-topsai<.  See  under 
Oaff. 


«h,  dbain;     eh.  So.  loofc;     g,  go;     Ujob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  wing;     th,  tAen;  th,  <Ain;    w.  wig;    wh,  whig;   zh,  axure.  -See  KXT. 
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Top»-<and-l)OttomB  (tops'and-bot-oinz),  n. 

pC  Small  rolls  of  dough  b«ked,cttt  in  hatret. 

and  then  browned  in  an  oven,  used  aa  food 

for  infanta.    Simmondg, 

'Tis  said  that  her  U^-mtd-Mtomt  were  gilt  MohI. 

Top-sawyer  (top'8ft-y*r),  n.  The  sawyer 
who  takes  the  upper  stand  in  a  saw-pit,  and 

gets  higher  wages  than  the  man  below; 
ence,  (a)  one  who  holds  a  higher  position 
than  another;  a  chief  over  others. 

See-saw  is  the  fashion  of  England  always,  and  the 
Whigs  will  aoon  be  tlie  tof-satuyrrs. 

Ji.  D.  Btasktm>>rt. 

(6)  A  flnt-rate  man  in  any  line;  an  eminent 
man;  an  aristocrat    [Slang.) 

Thejr  have  got  a  tep-sanoytr  from  London  there, 
who  addresKes  them  every  evening,  and  says  that  we 
have  a  right  to  four  shillings  a  day  wages,  eight 
hours'  work,  and  two  pots  of  ale.  Disraeli. 

ToP-tliell  (top'shelX  n.  One  of  the  shells  of 
the  various  species  of  the  family  Turbinidn. 

Topiide-tiirvy t  ( topsid-tte'vi \  adv.  dp- 
siae  down;  topsy-turvy.  *  My  system  turned 
loptide-turvy.     Sterne. 

Topsitom  t  ( top'si-t«m ).  V.  t.  [See  ToPST- 
TURVY.)  To  upset;  to  overthrow.  '  By  his 
travail  UipHtumeth  them.'    Sylvetter. 

Topfman  (tops^manX  n.  1.  same  as  Top- 
inan,  2.-2.  A  chief  or  head  cattle-drover. 

Top  -  soil  ( top'soil ),  fk  The  upper  part  or 
surface  of  the  soil 

Tqp-80lli2V(top'8o{1-ing),n.  The  act  or  art 
of^taldng  off  the  top-soil  of  land,  befbre  a 
canal,  railway.  Ac.,  in  begun. 

Top-stone  (top'stdn),  n.  A  stone  that  is 
placed  on  tlie  top,  or  which  forms  the  top. 

T0PS7-turvy(top'si-t*r-viX  adv.  [A  word  of 
which  the  origin  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. Mr.  Fitzedwnd  Hall,  after  com- 
menting on  the  various  old  spellings  of  it, 
and  the  different  etymologies  suggested, 
remarks:  'It  seems,  then,  that  in  topty-turvy 
we  have  the  words  top  and  get;  while  its 
latter  half  may  or  may  not  have  originated 
from  turn,  modified  so  as  to  form  a  balanced 
jingle  to  its  first  half.*]  In  an  inverted  pos- 
ture; with  the  top  or  head  downwartl  and 
the  bottom  upward ;  ai,  to  turn  a  carriage 
ioj^-turvy. 

If  we  without  his  help  can  oiake  a  head 

To  push  against  a  kingdom,  with  his  help 

We  shall  oertum  it  tt^sy'turoy  down.      Shot. 

God  told  man  what  was  good,  but  the  devil  sur- 
named  it  evil,  and  thereby  turned  the  world  tofsy- 
turry,  and  brought  a  new  chaos  upon  the  whole 
creation.  South. 

Topsv-turry  (top'si-t«r-viX  v,U  To  turn 
upsiae  down;  to  upset. 

Then  is  it  verily,  as  in  Herr  Tieck's  drama,  a 
verkehrtt  weit,  or  world  tofsy-turvied.       Carlyie. 

Topsy-turry  (top'si-t^r-viX  v.i.  To  turn 
upsiae  down;  to  invert  one's  posture.  'The 
topty-turvyiM  course  of  time.'    Southeu. 

Topsy  tor  vyilcatton  ( top  'si  -  tAr-vi-fi-ka"- 
shon  ),  n.  An  upsetting ;  a  turning  upside 
down.    [Ludicrous.] 

'Valentine'  was  followed  by  '  Leila.' ...  a  regular 
t»fsytMrvxficati0H  of  moraUty.  ThmeJktray. 

Top-tadde  (top'taklX  n.  Naut.  a  large 
tackle  hooked  to  the  lower  end  of  the  top- 
mast top-rope  and  to  the  deck. 

Top-timber  (top'tim-b«rX  n.  NatU,  one  df 
the  highest  timbers  in  the  side  of  a  vessel. 
—Lotig  top-timber,  the  timber  above  each 
of  the  first  futtocks.— Short  top-timber,  the 
timber  above  each  of  the  second  futtocka 

Toque  (tdkX  n.  [Fr..  a  cap,  Sp.  toco.  It 
toeoa;  Rt>m  the  Celtic;  Armor,  tdir,  W.  toe, 
a  hat  or  bonnet]  1.  A  kind  of  bonnet  or 
head-dress.  '  His  velvet  toqxie  stuck  .  .  . 
upon  the  side  of  his  head.'    Motley. 

Mrs.  Briirgs  forthwith  mounted  a  t»ftte,  with  all  the 
patterns  <m  the  kaleidoscope.  Dickens. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  bonnet -macaque 
iMaoacue  einieue),  from  the  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  the  haini  on  the  crown  of  its 
head,  which  seem  to  form  a  kind  of  cap  or 
bonnet— 3.  A  small  nominal  money  of  ac- 
count used  in  trading  on  some  parts  of  the 
west  coast  of  Africa;  forty  cowries  make 
one  toque,  and  five  toques  one  hen  or  gal- 
linha.    Simmonde. 

TOQUet  (to'kaX  n.    Same  as  Toque. 

Tor  (torX  n.  [W.  tor.  a  J>ulge.  a  hill :  allied 
to  L.  turru.  a  tower.  J  A  high  pointed  rock 
or  hill :  used  frequently  as  an  element  in 
place-nnnifs  in  the  south-west  of  Kmrland, 
■especially  Devonshire;  as,  Glastonbury  Tor; 
Mam  Tor,  Ac.  *A  rolUng  range  of  dre.ary 
njoi>r8,  unbroken  by  tor  or  tree.'    Kinfjslfy. 

Torah  (td'rrt),  n.  A  term  in  ancient  Hebrew 
literature  (or  any  decision  or  instruction  in 
matters  of  law  and  condact.  given  by  a 
s;u-red  authority;  the  revealed  will  of  Cknl: 


counsel  or  instmction  proceeding  from  a 
sacred  source;  hence,  a  IxxA  eontaining 
such  instruction. 

According  to  the  traditional  view,  the  Word  of  Je- 
hovah is  embodied  in  a  book-rerelatioo.  The  TcrmM, 
instruction,  or  as  we  should  say,  revelation  of  God. 
is  a  written  volume  deposited  wftli  the  priests,  which 
gives  rules  for  all  national  and  personal  conduct,  and 
also  provides  the  proper  means  for  regaining  God's 
favour  when  it  has  been  lost  throiwh  sin.  But  to  the 
prophets  the  ToraH  has  a  very  different  meaning. 

Pr*if.  IV.  R.  Smith. 

Tore  (t6rkX  n.  Same  as  ToryiM (which  seeX 
Toroe  (torsX  n.  In  her.  same  aa  Wreath. 
Torch  (torchXfk  [Fr.  torehe,  It  tofeia,from 
L.L.  tortia,  from  L  torqueo,  torfua,  to  twist, 
to  turn  (whence  torture,  Slc),  because  the 
torch  was  made  of  a  twisted  roll  of  tow  and 
the  like.]  A  light  or  luminary  to  be  carried 
in  the  hand,  formed  of  some  combustible 
substance,  as  of  resinous  wood  or  of  twisted 
flax,  hemp,  Ac,  soaked  with  tallow  or  other 
inflammaole  substance;  a  large  candle;  a 
fUunbeau.     '  A  waxen  torch.*    Shak. 

They  light  the  nuptial  tffreh,  Afiltoti. 

It  is  clearly  his  (Mr.  Swinburne's)  belief  that  he  has 
received  his  poetical  torch  from  the  hand  of  Shelley, 
as  Shelley  from  the  hand  of  Milton,  yet  we  think  Ids 
genius  has  scarcely  anything  in  common  with  either 
of  these  poets.  Quart.  Rev. 

Torch  (torch),  v.L  In  pUutering,  to  point 
the  inude  Jolntaof  slating  laid  on  lath  with 
lime  and  hair. 

Torch-bearer  (torch'b&r-^r),  n.  One  whose 
ofllce  is  to  carry  a  torch  lighted. 

Fair  Jesska  shall  be  my  t^rch-beewtr.    SkmJk 

Torch-dance  (torch'dans),  n.  A  dance  In 
which  each  performer  carries  a  lis^ited 
torch. 

Torchert  (torch'^r),  n.  One  that  gives  Ught 
with,  or  as  with,  a  torch. 

Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  t>ring 
Their  ftery  lortker  his  diurnal  rtng.        shot. 

Torch-light  (torchlltX  n^ 
torch  or  of  torches. 


The  light  of  a 


StadUus  show'd  the  torth4ight.       Shmk. 

^Toreh -light  proeestion,  a  procession  in 
which  lighted  torches  are  carried. 

Torch-race  (torch'r&sX  n.  A  kind  of  race 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  at  certain  festi- 
vals, in  which  the  rtmners  carried  lighted 
torches,  the  torches  being  passed  from  one 
to  another  In  a  manner  not  well  under- 
stood. 

Torch-stair  (torch'staf  X  n.  The  staff  of  a 
torch,  by  which  it  is  carried. 

The  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks 
With  torch-staves  in  their  band.  SMmk. 

Torch-thistle  ( torch 'this-lX  n.  A  name 
common  to  the  plants  of  the  genus  (Tereus, 
nat  order  Cactaceaj,  and  given  because  the 
stems  are  prickly  and  are  nsed  by  the 
Indians  for  torches. 

Torcnlar  (tor^kti-l^rX  n.  (L..  from  torqueo, 
to  twist]  A  surgical  instrument,  the  tour- 
niquet (which  seeX 

Tonlyllum  (tor-dlOl-umX  n.  [Or.  tordulion.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  UmbelUfene. 
The  species  are  herbs  with  pinnate  leaves, 
and  ovate  leaflets  deeply  toothed.  The 
seeds  of  T.  ojleinale.  or  officinal  hartwort, 
are  said  to  be  diuretic.    See  Hartwort. 

Tore  (tdr),  pret  of  tear. 

Tore  (tdrX  n.  [C!omp.  W.  tdr,  a  break,  a 
cut.  ]  The  dead  grass  that  remains  on  mow- 
ing land  in  winter  and  spring.    [Local.] 

Tore  (tor),  n.  In  arch,  a  large  round  mould- 
ing on  the  base  of  a  column.    See  Torus. 

Toreador  (tor-e-a-dorO.  n.  [Sp. ,  from  toro, 
a  bull.]  A  general  name  for  a  bull-fighter 
in  Spain,  especially  one  who  fights  on  horse- 
back.   Written  also  Torreador. 

Torete,f  Torette,t  n.  [Fr.  touret,  a  drill.] 
A  ring,  such  as  those  by  which  a  hawk's 
Iniie  or  leash  was  fastened  to  the  jesses,  or 
such  as  are  affixed  to  dogs'  collars.  Chaueer. 

Toreumatographsr  (to-r(i'ma-tog"ra-fiX  n. 
[Or.  toreuma,  work  in  relief,  and  graphi, 
description.  SeeToRETTlc]  A  description 
of  ancient  sculptures  and  basso-relievos. 

ToreumatOlOgy  (to-rQ'ma-tor'o-ji).  n.  [See 
above.]  The  science  or  art  of  sculpture,  or 
a  treatise  on  sculpture. 

Toreutic  (to-ru'tik),  a.  [Or.  toreutikoK.  per- 
taining to  work  in  relief,  from  toreut^s.  one 
who  works  in  relief,  an  embosser.  fn)m 
toreu6,  to  emboss,  to  work  in  relief.]  Per- 
taining to  carved  or  sculptured  work :  ap- 
plied m  its  widest  sense  to  articles  formed 
m  any  style  or  in  any  material,  modelled, 
carved,  or  cast,  but  sometimes  restricted  to 
metallic  carvings  or  castings  in  basso-re- 
lievo. 

TorfiaceoUB  (tor-f&'shusX  a-     [From  turf, 


with  Latin  termination.]    Growing  in  bogs 
or  mosses :  said  of  plants. 
Torgantk  a.    In  her.  see  Taroaxt  and  Toa- 

QUKP. 

Torsoch  (tor'goehX  M^  [W.,  Ut  red-belly— 
tor,  belly,  and  oecA,  red.]  The  red-belly 
(Sahno  SalveUnu^  a  species  of  lake  trout 
found  in  alpine  UJces  in  this  country.  See 
Char. 

Torliy  (td'ri-fIX  v.  t.  To  make  a  Tory  of ;  to 
con  vert  to  conservatism.    [  Humorous.  ] 

He  is  liberalizing  them  instead  of  their  torxfytttf^ 
him.  Sir  G.  C.  Leivts. 

Torllls  (t6'ri-lis),  fi.  [Derivation  uncertain.] 
A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  the  speciea 
of  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  hedge- 
parsley.  They  are  herbaceous,  mostly  annual 
plants  with  much-divided  leaves  covered 
with  short  adpresMd  hairs.  The  general 
involucre  is  one-  to  five-leaved,  and  the  in- 
volucel  many-leaved.  The  cajyr  has  five 
triangnlar-lanceolate  acute  persistent  teeth, 
and  the  petals  are  obcordate  with  an  inllexed 
point,  the  outer  ones  rwhant  md  bifid.  The 
fruit  is  laterally  compressed,  the  carpela 
having  five  bristly  primary  ridges,  and  foor 
intermediate  ones  occupj^ing  the  whole  <^ 
the  interstices,  and  covei^  with  nnmercws 
pricklea.  Tba  n>ecies  are  indigenous  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Africar  Treme.  <^ 
BoL 

Tormeat  (torlnentX  **•  [O.  Fr.  torment. 
Mod.  Fr.  tourment;  from  L.  tormentum, 
an  engine  for  hurling  missiles,  a  rack,  tor- 
ture, Ut  an  engine  of  which  twisting  la  a 
characteristic  trmn  torgmeo,  (orttim,  to  twist 
(whence  torture,  which  seeX]  L  Extreme 
pain;  anguish;  the  utmost  degree  of  taimrf, 
either  ofbedy  or  mind;  torture. 

The  more  I  see 
Fleasvres  about  ae.  so  oMicb  more  I  feel 
Tormettt  wHhin  me.  JHfilttm. 

Not  sharp  revenge,  not  hell  itself,  can  find 
A  fiercer  ttrment  than  a  guilty  nincL 


2.  That  which  gives  pain,  vexation,   or 

misery. 

They  brcMght  unto  Mm  all  sick  people  tbac  were 
taken  with  dfiress  dtseasei  aad  tanmettis. 

Mat  iv.  34. 

3.t  An  engine  of  war  for  casting  stones  or 
darta 

Ail  torments  of  war.  which  we  call  engfnes.  were 
first  invented  by  kings  or  goternouit  of  hosts. 

Sir  T.  glyH. 

Torment  (tor-ment^,  v.t.  L  To  pot  to  ex- 
treme pain  or  anguish:  to  inflict  excruciat- 
ing pain  and  misery,  either  o<  body  or  mind; 
to  torture. 

Art  tbott  come  hither  to  tonmomt  us  before  the 
timet  Mat.  vni  ?^ 

He  shall  be  tormoMted  ytWtt  fire  and  bnmston<r. 

Rer.  aiv.  to. 

2.  To  pain;  to  distress;  to  afflict 

Lord,  mjr  servant  lieth  at  home  skJi  of  the  p^lsy, 
grievously  tormented.  Mat.  rbi  4. 

S.  To  tease;  to  vex;  to  harass;  as.  to  be  tor* 
mented  with  importunities,  or  with  petty 
annoyances.  —4.  To  put  into  great  agitation. 
[Rare.] 

Then,  soaring  on  main  wkig. 
Tormented  all  the  air.  Miteom 

Tormenter  (tor-roenf«rX  n.  On«  who  or 
that  which  torments;  a  tonnentor. 

TormentftQ  (torteent-fnlX  a.  Caasiiig  tor- 
ment   [Rare.] 

MaHce.  and  envy,  and  revetufe  are  unjnet  pwows. 
and  in  what  nature  soever  they  are,  they  are  a&  vraa- 
tious  and  torment/tU  to  Itself  as  they  are  trou^4e«Qtne 
and  mischievous  to  others.  TtU^itsen. 

TormentU,  Tormeiitlllii  (tor'mea-til,  tor- 


Common  TorroentO  ( TormemtiUa  ere€f\. 


men-tiHaX  il     [Fr.  tormentiUe,  It 

tUla,  from  L.  torjnentum,  pain— because  tt 
is  said  to  allay  the  iMdn  of  the  touihaclM  ] 


Fate,  fUr,  fat,  f|^i;       m6,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  mi>ve;      t&be,  tub,  bnU;     oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc  abwie;      S»  Sc  fry. 


TOBQim 


ID!  of  plAQtl,  HAL    01 


A  fODIU  of  plAQtl, 

la  TormeatUla 
..  _it  (Tulu  put  of  EurajM.     — 

iMthw.     IlhuuMjlnlluv  aoHerm. 
IMBMnttaa  (Iot-iikdi  Uv),  p.  tai  a.  Cuu- 

iBftonuBDr  u.  t  btnatnlint  ftiji. 
TonSHUlllCtr  (tor-maafliis-U).  odr.    In  a 

(armuiUiia  tnaiUHr:  in  k  mumN'  WDdlof  k> 
JVodoca  dutreii  or  UKuJih. 
ftnnentor  (lor-OHnt'lr),  n.    1.  Oo*  who  or 


mD  Initnonent  lor  ndn 


S   In  ogrv  HI 
•UBulL    Itli 

*Ub  k  boa  or  ilim  Uul 


?{.; 


»w*yi.a^j. 


tuk  ((trr'ml-iw 
ig  punt  In  tfa«  t 


.... *-pl    IL.)    ReTtre 

■riplng  punt  In  tfa«  bowfili ;  grtpeit  colic. 

nnnliunil  (tor'nl-Dui).  a.  Anvuted  with 
torTDlai;  ahkracEerisAdb/tormliik;  grlpltig. 

Tom  (Iftrn).  pp,  of  Uar. 

Tornmdo  (tor-m'ito).  n,  pi  TomaAoM  (lor- 


InlUB  Oewn  ■bant  Uh  dnngM  ot  Uu  mon- 

tx  uijr  tntnpHt  or  borrlcuie.  ud  In  tbli 
KDH  BUT  be  looked  npan  ■•  ilgnUjtiig,  tn 
Tvfemc*  to  tb*  loaaMm  nboTa  nuud. 
ohattyfAseiinHCHlnUMMMDtCbiDBud 
the  KiBMTB  AreblpeliBo.  Toinadoai  are 
■■■B4Uf  iccDnipuiied  wiHi  (erete  thunder, 
1l(hlidn(,Hid  tonentanf  nin:  bat  the]' ire 
•d  riMnt  imraUnn  tai  Umlted  In  ana. 

im^Hf.  lurxHd  in  ■  lithe]  A  tuaily  of 
dKillnKi  baluniLng  to  ttae  tuctlbtuchlite 
motion  of  the  order  OpIithobnnchUta,  jmd 
•llftloritahwl '  ■ 

bcU  TtMl 


- . 1^  tfcelT  rejnlari!'  iplml  ettemal 

ibelL  TtMtjplcdxeDiBliTomatellL  lliiiir 
■    «utail  to*"— ■*-'"■* *■-'■■■■- 


lo  the  BnlUdB,  or  babbl*- 


rota 


TlmMttr(t»-ia<^IHX  n  Tin  iMte  «  btfns 
TormA  TOTOM  (tir-ui,  Idr-Oi).  a.  [L.  lor- 
proMbannce.  1 '  1.    Id    btt    protuberant; 


lii(.u  •  raif ace,]  n(o  pTDtabeniicet  orknobt. 
T"1— "■"-  (Ior-pC-dlD'l.<18),n.]iL  A 
tamlly  of  IWiea  of  which  the  (enm  Torpedo 


lalhehpa.     Sei 


Tasnda  (lor-pTdo).  n.  pi.  Toifadow  (b 
pA'dte).  [L,froni  lorwo^  Ui  \*v  tUff,  nuir 
at  lofpld-]  1-  An  eCiamobruiehiate  flj 
allied  to  the  rmja.  forn 
famllT  TaTpedlnlda.  • 


«fwi  tnltated  Tbe  famllr  k  dMInml^til 
br  the  bedTbelnsroiuulad  In  float,  Iba  bach 
b^Bc  alao  raaad  and  deiUMM  of  aolea 


tba  leelb  an  doIbIi 
■cla*  at  hnathing 
T^e  torpedoaa  occi 


In  Epical  perfecUon 


torpedo  or  Torpedo  cufa'aru,  and  7. 
ana  Id  the  Indian  and  Faciac  Ocean 

IheBrltieh  caanU.    The  flab  Diay  ton 

70  Iba      11  owet  Iti  remarlable  ' 


K  placed  01 


alitelatl 


iia  aepta,  and  hctdy  luralihed  *llh 
iiaiiaua  eiunenta  derlieil  Irotn  tlie  nerrl 
ticL  or  eighth  pair  ol  nart«.  tbe  entire 
■ppanitui  pretentlng;  a  rtaemhluiue  to  the 
Toltalc  batlecT.  Tbe  produilluD  of  cleii- 
trlclU  by  Lhew  flibei  U  nullly  enough  ei- 

of  ao  egiiirilent  of  nerve  furce  1d(o  electric 
luru  diruiub  tbe  uedluni  of  tbe  electric 

the  DiuBclea.  Tbe  power  of  the  diii'liaiiie 
•aliea  willi  tbe  beafth  and  ■!»  al  tbe  Hib; 
but  there  Is  little  doubt  of  tbe  exceedingly 
potent  nature  uf  tbe  appanUui.  eapedaily 
uoder  aicllcmaoL  The  numblDi;  power  uf 
the  toriMdo  waa  well  known  to  the  Uradii 
and  Bomaae.  It  alao  recotvct  the  nittioa 
of  CVaa^p^aft  and  Jlbmbiuff-JU/L 

tf  PUor  wiiui  Enith.Ehof  bjr  hldiHH  ElHlfwiMi  vrtA 
hU  fri^dltr  hc'brnumbi  lucV^h  ifii^'  nw  at 

t.  A  term  applied  to  two  diatlnct  claaast  of 
■obmarlne  deetructlve  amenta  uaed  In  war, 
namely,  (orpedoea  proper,  which  are  urn. 
palled  agalnat  an  enemy't  ablpL  a 


oallad  aUo  ojli'uic-  ._    . _._ 

of  wb^b  tbe  Whitehead  la  tbe  beat  knowD 
form:  <&)  the  'towing'  torpedo  of  Captain 
Barrey;  and  (e)  the  ^apar'  or  'outrbtger' 
torpadD.    The  Whilobead.  or  Hih  tomdo, 

reaael.  Tuylnglnwii  it  to  in  fret  In  lensth. 
aud  from  It  to  U  Inchea  In  diameter.     It  la 


IVMKtwad  Tofpedv. 

made  of  qiaclilly  prcpand  ilMI.  and  la  HI' 
Tided  into  three  eompartmenta ;  tbe  head 
oonlaiai  tb*  fOB-oMUD  Bhlch  to 


part  ooDlalu  tbaaDgtoeabywIikhlC  iapn- 
peUed,  and  iHilch  are  worked  by  conipreaied 
air.  « tnfllcleiit  aiipply  of  which  lor  driving 
the  toipedo  the  reoatred  dlatance  la  itored 

peller  la  a  threa-bladedi^v.  wblcb  can 
move  the  laixeit  iltad  toipedoea  at  a  ipeed 
of  U knola lor  the dlatanc* olttO yardt,  tbe 
dlatance  of  1000  yardi  balnde  reached  at  a 
•lower  rata  of  ptogreat.  By  meant  of  ■ 
borlionial  balance  raddar  It  can  be  made 
to  aluk  and  to  remain  during  Its  ran  at 
any  yaqslred  dlatance  baluw  the  aurfaoe  of 
the  water.  »  that  It  may  be  dlicharf  ed 


a  (hip  01 


H  i|Uancn  th 


below  the  water  lUie. 
I  la  a  Kry  ^alructlTe 
iclad  Teaaela,  aMkln« 

torpedo  la  eonilnicted  to  be  pulled  throufh 
the  water  aomelhliig  Id  the  la^on  of  a 
ahip'a  log.  It  la  of  auch  a  form  ai  to  pull 
the  Lne  oat  at  a  cnntldenble  angle  to  tbe 
keel  of  tbe  towing  veaael.  which  enduvoon 

■ndar  the  item  □(  an  enemy,  and  eiplodi 

It  on  contact  by  a  trigger  "■    "    "^ 

outrigger  torpedo  cnoiuite 

(gunpowder,  gun-cotton,  dynamite.  Ac.), 
and  fitted  with  a  late  conatrucled  to  that  jt 
can  be  ftred  at  pleaiure,  or  exploded  by 


iSft" 


wi^atwil 


lally  fl: 


o  nacb  and  pnib  tbe 


a." 


torpedo  againat  tlie  huatlle  veaaaL 
tlonarr  or  defenaive  torpedoei,  auch  1 
placed  111  channeli  or  coaata  to  preret 
approach  of  the  enemy'a  veu'^'  " 
Eonalat  of  a  ttrong  metal  case  cc 

and  harlng  ■  fuse  ■•reap  which' 
tbe  charge  on  tb<:  allgliteat  con' 
eiploaliiu  may  lie  clfei-ted  by  mi 


the  wheel!  of  a  paulng  train ;  a  kfnd  of  fire- 
work or  toy  in  tlie  shape  of  a  iDiall  ball, 
which  eiplodea  on  being  daahed  agalDat  a 

Toipsda-boiit,  TorpMlo-TBiHl  ((nr-n^do- 
bai.  tor-pi'dd-vea-FlT,  n.  A  reautl  carrying 
one  or  mom  torpedoeg.  and  exploding  them 
againat  another  vcaaeL  Hie  torpedo  ho* I 
It  usually  a  amill.  twilt  steamer,  lying  low 
In  Uie  water,  and  oeaDt  to  npnach  the 

of  darknaai.    Bee  Tobpcdd.  1. 
Toipsnt  (tor'penti,  a.    [L.  larwiu,  aerpeii- 
tu,  ppr  of  torpro,  to  be  numb.]   Havlngno 
motion  or  actirlty ;  Incapable  of  motion;  be- 
numbed; torpid.     'A  contprehenaire  eii>e. 


label  tbe  exertion  of  the  liritatiTa 

ToipOBOanoB  (tor-pea'eDS).  n.  The  alate  of 
being  toipetcent;  abecomlng  torpid.lnaen- 
mlblfl.  or  benumbed. 

(L. 


pea'entX 
cRVFjiu,  |>p[.  Of  fofpeani,  ki 

imlng  torpid  or  numb,  01 


be  numb.) 

TOTT>til(tat'pld>,a    tL  bipptdiit,ftnn((nTeo. 
aai.  U(!.r/.' uufennented-]    1.  Haying  loit 


idlng  to  tbe  tleggtr 
•ruang.) 

M  ^."*'  "  "'"'—  *°^,„aa?^ir,  ' 
TorpMHtr  («oriHd1-tl),  «i  i  The  aute  of 
living  bmild;  nombneaa  Torphtneas  may 
amount  to  total  inaenaiblltty  or  hw  uf  aen- 
aaCton. — t.  Dnlneaa:  taactFTltr;  alugiflBh- 
nesa;  stupidity.  'Oenlns  likely  to  l>e  Ion 
In  obacarity,  or  chilled  to  loniidiif  In  (b* 
coldatmoiphereof eitremelndlgenca.'  Dr. 

Toipldlr  {tor'pld-ltl  nde.     In  a  loiptd 
manner;  numbly;  dully, 
Ton/Uaatm  (toy'pid-neaj^ «.     Same  a  Tir- 

TorpUr  (toi^i-tl).  I.  (  pret  ft  pp.  loTvifii: 

Spr.  tomfyij\Q.   TL.  (orwo.  to  be  torpid,  and 
leto,  to  make.]    To  make  torpid,  ^uU,  In- 


TorpltnOatdoi'pi-tfldXn.  Strfeol  being 
torpid;  torpidity;  torpldnew.  '(Iniecta) 
able  to  «<at  In  a  kind  of  laraltaii  or  sleep- 
fngsUlewltbontanyfaodatalL'    Dtrham. 

Toipor  (tof^ir).  w.  [L)  1,  Loas  ofmotlon 
oral  tbe  power  of  motion;  lafpldlty;numb- 
nesa;  Inactivity.  Torpor  may  anonnl  to  a 
total  loaa  at  aanaatlon  or  oomplete  Inaeu«l- 
blUty.  It  may,  bowerer.  be  applied  to  tlia 
state  of  a  lliing  body,  or  asy  part  of  It.  whhh 
baa  not  loat  all  power  of  feeling  and  notion. 
luggiihnesi;  stupidity. 
IkVn-   II-  torpor,  and 

,    ;ing  lo  Btudnce  tofpor. 

■orqtt»toil(tortiwi- »'--' 


Torportflcllor-po-ririkro-  IL.  (wyer,  1 
/asu.tomske.]  Tending  to  ptnd nee  tor^ 
Torqtt»toll(tortiw*t-ed),o.  Maringorwi 


clock:      g.  (•:      l,>ob;      b,  Fr.  Ion;     sg,  riiv:      IB,  than;  Ih,  lUn;      w,  wig;    wh,  wUf ;    tb,  antra.  ~&w  Kkt. 


_    -  KBttlDg    U)1  thit,    w 

worn  bT  ■  Iud«B  on  Uu  tenth,  it  wu 
Itered  Out  It  would  cIoh  lud  choke  hi: 
he  gere  ■  wrong  Jndgiotnt.     WritMn  . 

ToTqnMl  (torku  p,  ud  a.    {L,  <orju« 


iwnbUDi   tb»  lotUr   8 
-■Tened!    Tim  Una  lor- 


doTO,>i.a»neur 
ToirabctloQltoi 


orreeembLinvn  torrent;  BB»lerT«nJ£af  ralni; 

Tomoemui  (tor-rl-Hl'll-u  or  tor-rl- 
cbel'll-ui),B.  PeitidnlnE  to  rorriuUi,  in 
luUui  pbyilctit  and  matbetDntldui,  who. 
in  IM3,  diKorend  Uia  pHnciple  on  which 
the  bu-onieter  !•  coutrocted  bj  raewi  of 
■n  eipeiiment  celled  from  him  the  Tar- 
riaUiantxptriimiU.  Thii  eipgrlnient cod- 
ilited  in  Oiling  with  raercurj  e  gleie  tube 
doted  It  one  end  uid  then  Inverting  It;  the 

ot  atKOty  In  the  tube  *u  obserred  to  de- 
■cend  till  ft  itood  it  ■  height  equil  to  ibout 


thai ol the tab«.  Thlieiperlnientl»(ltolh( 

tube  la  luppt^Md  by  the  prtunn  ol  the  it 
1 .i_ J  gj^  (J,,  ,urt,Be  ot  the  mer 


premre.     Bee  Babokbt 

tiAt,  ■>]*«  tubal 

openrfooeendi 


eilaSat 


jTotliceUlmi  eiperi- 
78  the  merciirtil  MI- 


NT.) I.  Urledwl 


'  MMoa. 


•Torrid  hi 


ently 


onXn.  IFr.  (errt- 
The  operkUoa  of 

torretjlag  or  ol  dirlng  or  pucbing  by  ■  fire; 

the  itAte  ot  being  dried. 


itlngordrngion 


E.  In  milai.  the  opemtlnn  c 
S  Inphar.  the  dicing  orroL 

■  msCiUlc  pUtaUU  thevb 

the  flngenor  CiU  toDie  otller  dedied  > 

Torreir  (tor'rt-n).  e.t  preL  &  m.  torrrHtd; 
ppr  torrefying.  [Kr.  torrifixr,  L  torrrfacio 
— romo,  lodTT  by  beet,  ind/aeio,  to  make. 
Bee  TOKKMr)  1.  To  dry,  toml,  Korch,  or 
parch  by  a  Are.  '  TomJUd  BDlpbur  toidieH 
bodlB)  black.'  Bovli.-llnrwlal.  toroBit 
or  Korch.  11  metallic  orea— >.  In  phar  to 
dry  or  parch,  ii  drugi,  on  a  metallic  plate 
Ull  they  are  triable  or  are  reduced  to  any 
■tate  deilred. 

Tomllta  (tofr«-lit).  -I  [Niined  froai  Dr. 
Terrty.  -tiU  being  h^m  Or.  lilAei,  a  itone.] 
A  RiTcGlonnd  ivrlety  ol  oolumblle  Irom 
New  Jeney. 

Tomnl  (tor'nnb),  n.  [Fr.  torrenf,  from  L 
termj,  torrtniitj  a  torrent,  from  tttnwnM. 
burning,  roaring,  ppr.  of  Urmo.  to  dry  bj 
beat,  to  bum  (wTiBUce  lorridiu.  torrid): 

violent  itrtaia.  a)  ot  water,  lava,  or  tbe 
iiiiiK  inrtdenly  and  BiiwiDg 


111  rapidity,  ai 


Torrid  (tor'ndi  a. 

or  Cyrene'i  torrid  so 
hot;  burning  or  parching 
Milion-^Torrid  lont.  In  gtog.  that  ipace  ur 
broad  bell  of  the  eai-th  Included  bclween  tbe 

U  Tertlcal  at  lome  period  twice  every  yea 
(being  ilwiyi  u  at  the  equator),  and  wber 

ToiTldlty  (tor-rid'Hl),  n.     State  ol  beini 

TOTTldllMI  (tOT'rid-neak  n.    The  itala  o 
belru  torrid:  the  elate  ot  being  vary  bot  o 

^mrtll  «of  rtl),  n. 
bone.  HattiieiU. 
Torroo*(toi'rok),  a 


grape  grown  hi  Spain. 
Tone  (ion),  n.  JO.Fr.  Cme,  from  lori,  Coth, 

tttiited,  from  L  torotiAi,  torti,  tortum,  to 

twiit.]  In  fier.  a  wreath;  a  twiited  icroll. 
Torul  (Mr'aeli  •>.    {Dim.  from  torn.    See 

ibovej    Anything  In  a  twiited  form. 

Tl>r«lblllty{tor.ii-bin-U),n.  Thetendoncy 
to  iiiilwiit  Ifter  being  twiited;  ai,  the  Csr- 
tibUitffot  A  fibre  or  rope.    (Bare.] 

Tontonftor'ihonXn.  [L.  L.  tonis,  from  L  (or- 
piio.  to  Iwlit.   Bee  Tokturk  1  1.  Tke  act  of 

ing  of  a  body  by  the  eicttloaol  a  lateral 

about  a  lon^tadlnal  aili,  while  the  other  li 
held  fait  cr  twiited  lu  an  oppoaite  dircc- 


tendi  to  retoni  to  Iti  orlgiDil  itate  on  being 
twiited.  The  nalitance  which  cyllnden 
and  priemt  farmed  ol  difTenot  lubitancet 


to  be  twilled,  or  undergo  the  itrain  of  It 
lion.  If  a  ilender  rod  of  metal  be  n 
peaded  vertically,  lo  u  to  be  rigidly  flu 

through  a  certain  angle,  It  will,  when  tl 
twitting  force  ceaiet  to  act,  untwiit  Itv 
or  return  In  tbe  oppoalte  direction  with 
greater  or  teu  force  or  velocity  until  It  coi 
to  r«t  in  ita  original  poeltinn.    The  llmi 


FUa,  Or,  tat,  I«lli 


t/tortiini.  Thittarceliatwaytpnnnrlional 
to  the  ingle  Ibrongh  which  the  body  hai 
beantwlated.  If  alwdy  li  twiited  »  ai  to 
eioeed  the  limit  of  11*  elaiUclty.  lu  particles 
will  either  be  wrenched  launder,  or  It  will 
take  a  uf .  and  wlU  not  return  to  Hi  original 
poiitlon  on  the  withdrawal  o(  the  twiiting 
force.— rarfien  talanee.ortelanai!^  [onion. 

ml,  met,  bti;      pine,  pin;     nAte,  not,  move;     tdbe,  tub.  hull; 


If  a  piece  ot  vety  fine  wire,  illk.  or  apun  glasi 
be  auapended  In  the  manner  above  itated. 
and  then  twiated.  11  will,  when  releaae-l. 
begin  to  UDtwIM  llMtl,  and  by  the  momen- 
tum acquired  In  the  act  of  nntwlatiag  will 
twiit  In  the  oppollle  direction  to  a  greater 
or  leaa  extent,  according  to  the  ■mounlot 

lw5a_to  return,  and  th_ai_b; 


original  position. 


)4ow  If  . 

-le  lower 


eilremity  ot  the  luipended 
ind  a  graduated  drcle  be  plicm  uu  uiwiim  wi^ 
beneath  the  iDdei  b)  a  horiiontal  poaltion, 
10  that  the  centre  ol  the  dRlo  may  be  di- 
rectly betow  the  point  ot  anipenalon  of  the 
Indei,  the  apparatu*  tbua  canitruclwl  will 
term  the  tonbn  balante.  Tbia  balance  baa 
been  eniplayed  tonaaiur*  certain  lorta  too 

_■ — ..  ._  1 -■^lled  by  the  ordlnan 

ana  of  it  Coulomb  wa* 


methoda.  az 


le  variation  ot  mag- 


tected  and  meaiured  the  at .... 

vlUtloneilatlnKbetweeDballiat  liwl.  To 
meainre  unall  lorcei.  lucb  la  thoae  of  elec- 
tHclty,  mignetitin,  dc.  with  the  tonlon 

tremltyot  the  index,  and  thui  came  It'to 
turn  round,  and  when  the  force  la  bi  equlU- 
brio  with  the  tendency  of  the  auapended 

makea  with  ita  original  poaltion,  which  la 
called  the  arurfe  t^  torrion,  and  which  la 
meaiured  by  the  graduated  drele,  I*  tbe 
meiBure  ottfae  tome  employed.  Inmikiiig 
eiperimenti  with  the  tordon  balance  tbe 
length  of  the  auapended  win,  lU  diameter, 
and  the  welghta  attached  to  Ita  lown-  ex- 
tremity muit  be  taken  Into  acoouBl.  When 
the  balance  li  adapted  to  meaaure  electric 

when  it  la  adapted  to  meaaure  galvanic 
forcea  it  la  called  the  tonion  poJeafwnwirr. 

force)  it  receTrei  the  name  of  the  tonim 
mojiKlonuler.— J,  In  rurg.  the  twlatlng  ot 
the  cut  end  at  a  email  artery  in  a  wound  or 
after  an  operallon,  for  the  purrioae  of  check- 
ing hBmorrhage.  The  bleeding  vevel  it 
te^ed  by  a  foreepa.  drawn  out  for  about  J 
Inoh,  and  then  twiated  round  Mveral  Umea 

TOTCbniAl  (tor'ihon-al),  a.   Of  or  pertaining 

Tomve  (lofaiv),  0.  In  bot.  twiatwl  apirally. 
Tonk  (tonkk  n.    [Sw.  and  Sau.  imt.  a  cod- 

tean  tlih  of  the  cod  tribe.  Brotmiut  rtUga- 
ri4.    It  la  found  In  great  quantlllea  among 


the  Orkney  and  Bbetlind  biland*.  vbere  II 


ID  hicbei  in  length,  hi 
a  long  body,  wllb  a  long  uubi 
fln.  in  undivided  tail,  a  long 
d  a  aingle  barbule  or  tentacle  i 
In.  Tbe  colour  ii  dingy  yellow  a 
hite  below.    Called  alio  rut. 


thee 


of  a  atatue,  deprived  ot  bead  and  limb*,  a«, 
the  Cm  of  Hercolea 
Tort  (tort),  n.    [Fr.,lniui  L.  IcvMu.  twiated, 
from  loriftuo,  to  twiat.]    LI  Ulachkt;  ca- 
lamity; wrong. 

And  Tmsi  LmpriBOBed  ia  ttt^^ort.  ifrmwrr 

%.  In  taw,  any  wrong  or  Injniy.  Torta  are  ia- 
'  ine  to  the  peraon  or  property  of  wa- 
.  aiaaalt  and  balletT,  d*- 


nther,  aa  treapaii. 


like. 
U,  Sc.  abvne;       J.  9c  ttf. 


Tort  (tortL  ■.     (StiuM  word  M  UkI,  hut 

r«d  u  if  fTDDi  L.  tsrtu,  [wilted.    Sea 
s.  1      atnlulinl     u    ■     rope :    tint. 
|Bai«l 


'rom  tnritUui,  dim. 
InluT. 
iinilel  Hired  __!__. 
-fMUOr(Ianf^ior].n.  In lav.m wrong- 


of  L  lortut.  tirliud.    I 


Tortlla  <l<>f  Ul).  a.  [L.  torUii,  tram  lonraw, 

ttrtum,  lo  tolrt.]    1.  TwIiMai  wrwOKd; 

eminL-t.  Id  ftoc  wU*d  Uk«  ■  rups^  u,  ■ 

friOtmws. 
ToctUl^ (tortU'lU),  H.   Hw *MU at  b«li« 

(orWtorwrMtlMd 
TORIllA<tac-UI']rU.n.  (Bp.)  A  Uiga,  round. 

Ihlnnk*  prvpMnd  Iron*  puts  nude  oTlba 

■oaked  gnliM  ot  nuliep  uked  on  ■  bented 

Iroo  pIiM 
TWttoaKtw'ilHiDhn.  a.L.lortio.laTtumil. 

(nai  L,  tor^iHo,  Certuin,  to  twiit]    1.  Tor. 

TonhmsCUT'ihiu),!!.  IFTomtart]  lllnjuri- 
oim;  don*  bj  wrong.  '  Enduuged  by  (sr- 
(Inu  WTODK.^  SpiMtr.—l.  In  low.  ImpVlnS 
tort  or  InjoiT.  (or  wtdth  ths  bw  glvu 

Tomoulr  ((Oflhiu-U).  adt.    In  Ian,  bf 

fairt  or  Injun;  injuiiuul]'. 
ToniT*  (tot'UT),  a.    [L  forlut,  pp.  ot  Cer- 

fws,  lotwlit.]    Twlited;  wreUhed. 


Tb«  lUta  of  being 
[UL  twiited 


TntBMBt  ((nrf  nc 
tort.     S«  Tost,  i 

TWtalM(hii'lotiorbir'Ui).  .. 

or  dltlorMd   uitiaitl,    Irooi   O.  Fr.    

f«n.  trt'tLjM.  twitted;  Uod.  Pr.  torfue.  m  tor- 
totiB.  trom  L.  lunjun,  lortum.  to  Iwlit,  to 
wrvnch,  to  wind  (whence  tortun,  Ac).  The 
DUH  ii  gtven  from  (be  twEited  RppeiiriiiuM 
«f  tlw  uunul'i  limbt. )  l,  Tbe  mme  whicb. 


-  «  Gnxk  TdiuM  ( ru>Hl>fin«). 

*|M9  «Uni<lng  alone,  la  now  nnerall)'  r 
•crleted  lo  tbe  bmllT  ofrvptUeiTntudlnldi 
or  land-toftoba^  or  with  aqiuurylng  term 
upUed  to  the  Binidig.tha  tamplai  or  fred 
water  (nrtoliea.  and  the  Trlonrcida,  It 
BBd-ninlea. or aott tortoLiea.  Tbenaraewi 
often  foimvrlj  ^^lled  to  aU  the  i 


vrlj  ^nlled  to  a] 
IT  Cbeloola.  whi< 


iOm (rf  lU*  MKrlloa  are  now  anuUrcslled 
tnUaa.  (aaaTKi&APiii.TcKTLi.)  Ihedli- 
tlDellH  faatuna  of  til*  tortoiaea  and  other 
didoolan*  cogilU  In  the  nodLBeatJon  of  the 

to  fana  Ibe  weU-knawn  bonj  boi  In  wblch 
Ibair  bodlaa  are  Incloaad.  Thoa  the  ipinal 
•taMDta  of  the  tack,  together  with  the  ai- 
paadad  and  nnllcd  riba,  fono  the  canpaca 

foniad  by  maiclnal  pLatca,  which  by  aome 
aookichii*  an  rnpinled  ai  Tapreaentlng  Iha 
naalllKl  and  modlOed  cartUagea  ot  the  dba, 
and  by  othen  u  nambnoe  bona*  darelopad 

rjk«  aUn.  Hie  ptaatron  or  lower  part  of 
boiiy  eaaa  la  bsmtd  by  nine  pieeaa.  at 
to  Um  natara  at  which  nMoraUita  alao  dia- 
agrwc.  BDma  eonatderlng  It  merely  aa  a 
giaatly  aadiaad  atemam  or  brsaM-bane. 
n&d  othcn  aa  compoaed  of  membrane  bonea 
■lanloped  like  tba  mirglnal  plate*  b*  tbe 
abta.  TlM  TcrtndlnldB  (the  typical  laod- 
Mrtolaea)  ban  dturt  atonted  llmbi  adapted 
for  tanaalrlal  pngrenlon:  lb*  itaort  lo** 
na  bogod  togettaer  by  tbe  akin,  and  hare 
wen -dardoped  oall*.  Tbe  canpaca  I* 
eUvogty  etatnx.  and  I*  eo*ereil  by  bamj' 

th,  d-bi;      a.  Be.  loat;      g.  to;      i.jab; 


epldennlc  plate*.    Tbe  homy  Ia*i  are  on- 

be  dlTlded  Inlo  aemted  prweiHi.  The 
head,  limbL  and  tall  can  be  completely  re- 
tracted within  the  carapace  Thuugh  capa- 
■■-  of  iwlmmlDg,  the  tortolHi  proper  are 
ly  terreitrlJ  anlmali,  and  an  itrlctly 
— "'-  ■-■—      ■"--  -io.t  tamnisr  ei- 

Uediterranean. 


legetabte  teedi 

lortolae  (Tijtudo  anm)  w  frvqi 


bybernaM  through  tbe  colilci  khho  of  the 
year  They  attain  a  length  of  I!  lni:hei  A 
muoh  laiser  tpecli*  li  the  great  Imlinn 
lorloiae  (J*.  iniica\  which  inbulilti  In  gnat 
nuinben  tba  Beychelle*  and  Oala^gm 
liland^  and  attain*  a  length  of  o«er  S  feet. 
andawelgbtDtnVlba  lU  fleah  ii  reckoned 
food  of  eicallent  qoallt)'.  aat>r«a1*oiUegg*. 
The  boi  tortolae  ol  India  and  Uadagaacar 
(Cinyzif  oraMnsUK)  ii  remarkable  (or  the 
curioui  dcfelopment  of  tbe  front  part  of 
the  plaatnn  which  ibuta  over  the  anterior 
apeiiur*  ol  the  (hell  Uk*  a  lid  when  lb* 
animal  ratract*  ItaelL  The  box  tortolae  of 
North  America  (OttuAi  ainiliria).  In  which 
the  hinder  part  of  the  ^tron  form  a  lid. 

aa  i>  alto  the  lettered  tottolH  (Btity$  leHpUi) 
belonging  to  the  lame  conUnent,  and  to 
led  frotn  Uia  cnrloa*  mmrklngi  ot  Iti 


—  1  Miiit.  I 
1.  torto    ■ 


by  th*  troopa  anaoglng 

~  ~~1er  and  placing  their 

ladi,  mailing  a  conr 

iell^ateitndo(wblch 


TortDlM-baatlB  (tortela-M-tl  or 
UX*  A  member  of  an  eitenilTi 
Do1eapterouilnieoU(Cualdldn).l 

flanta,  and  »  called  from  their  ( 
icting  oier  tbe  body  lomewha 

del  are  known.'a  tew  ot  which  ai 

thia  country. 
TortolM-floWBr  (toi'tola-floD'tr 


ir  toi'tli- 


idfromltabuikyrhiionieotroo  tatock, 
1  li  wholly  above  g         '         '  ' 
If  a  bark^lke.  corki 
deeply  cracked 
IQlar  protaberani 

I   the  Cape  ot   Oood   I 


ttle),  a  ipeclea  which  Inhablu 
The  homy  acalea  or  platea 
vijivu  401UI  Hie  corerlng  of  thli  animal  are 
iilenainly  oied  In  t£e  manofacture  of 
:omba.  inulf-boie).  if  e    and  In  Inlaylug  and 

irlth  ibarpneai  any  formit  majrbemauldtd 
o  In  Ita  heated  lUte.  PIkh  can  alia  he 
velded  together  under 


mainly  on  the 

•calH.  and  hi  a  tmaller  degree  upon  tl 
cleaineaiandbiilUancyolthecoloura.  Tl 


Fan*a*a  polj/ehtoroa  and  F.  urf iea 


^teicldB(tar-tri>'l-d«Xn.pt.  Alamllyol 
heteroceroni  lepldoptera.  named  from  the 
genua  Tartria^  It  comprlae*  an  eitenilre 
group  ot  minute,  generally  dull-oolouted 
IDDtha,  dlitlhgulihed  by  their  broad  entire 
lore-wlnga,  which  form  a  triangle  wiUi  tlie 
bod)'  when  at  reat.  ITie  latrie  are  oIMn 
Terr  deitructlve  to  fnilt. 

Toiirlx  (lor'trlki),  n.     [From  L  (srtue,  pp 


genua  of  Inildapteroua  Iniecte,  the  type  of 
the  family  Tortncldie.  Hie  T.  pemotuina.  or 
apple-muth.  In  the  Una  ttale,  feeda  on  the 
pulpy  aubatance  ot  the  apple  and  plnm.  T. 
vindana  (eedaoD  the  leaTcaol  the  oak;  and 
r.  eitaiu.  In  the  brra  atale.  att«ck*  the 
leavea  ot  the  vinea  In  France,  roUIng  them 
up  and  faatenlng  them  toge  ther  wltb  threada 
1.  A  genua  of  lerpenta  lound  In  tropical 

TorttOOOi  (loi'Ulnt),  a     Bulged  oi 

tenal*,llke  *  cord  with  ko 

'""'sfly  In  deaciibing  objecl 


<  In  natnml  hit- 

1.    [See  TOKTTOnB,  J 
ited;  winding;  aa,  a 


atem,  but  leal  angularly,  aa  In  Cakiit  m 
Tortnodty  (tor-td-oa'i-tl).  n.     The  aUt 


l(tor'ttl-na),o.     [L.  Wrtuo™.  from 

(,  twilled,  pp.  of  lor^o,  to  Iwlat   Bee 

iubtDRB.)    l.Twlatad;  wreathed;  winding; 

at,  a  ttrtumt  tnln. 

2.  Fig.  proceeding  In  a  drcQltoua  and  under- 
hand manner;  taklBgan  oblique  and  deceit- 
ful courae;  not  open  and  atralghtforward. 


1  (From  tort]    Tortlona  (which  aee). 
Tortnoualy  (tor'tll-nt-ll),  odi.  Inatortnoua 

or  winding  manner. 
Tortninunesa  (tor'tQ-ua-nea),  n.    The  able 

of  being  tortuona- 
Tortnimbla  {tor'tOr-abl),  a.    Capable  of 

being  tortured. 
TortnT*  (lor'tar),  n,     [Fr.  lorturt,  from  L 

JffTtur-a.  a  twlatlng,  torture,  (rom  tm-qtuo^ 

torttuH.  lo  twlit,  rack,  torture  (wbence  ilao 

1.  Bicruclating  pain;  e'ctreme  angnUh  of 
body  or  mind;  pang;  agony;  torment 


re  pain  InRicled  Indlcltlly, 

Ihe'pu^oHof^torting  aconfeaalu'n  from 
m  accuaed  peraon,  aaby  theliootor  Ihiunb- 
ilna  or  by  the  rack. 


g,  aliv;      TH.  Men;  th,  lAIn;     w.  ulg; 


k,  wAtg;    lb,  aiui*,— See  KIT. 
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covery  of  crime  was  dedared  contrary  to  law  by  the 
Claim  of  RiElit  in  t68o.  aad  by  7  Aone.  c.  axi.  sec  5. 

BtU's  Law  Diet. 

3.  The  act,  oi>eTation,  or  process  of  inflicting 
excraciating  pain,  physical  or  mental ;  as, 
occapied  in  the  torture  of  his  victim. 

Torture  (tor'tar),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tortured; 
ppr.  torturina.  L  To  paiu  to  extremity;  to 
torment  bodily  or  mentally;  to  vex;  to 
annoy. 

If  thou  dost  slander  her  and  torture  me. 
Never  pray  more.  Shak. 

2.  To  punish  with  torture;  to  put  to  the 
rack  or  other  instrument ;  as,  to  Uyrture  an 
accused  person.  —3.  To  put  to  a  severe  strain ; 
to  wrest  from  the  right  meaning ;  to  put  a 
wrong  construction  on. 

This  place  had  been  tortmrtd  by  interpreters  and 
pulled  to  pieces  by  disputation.  yer.  Taylor. 

4.  t  To  keep  on  the  stretch,  as  a  bow. 

The  bow  tortitrtth  the  string.  Bacon. 

Torturer  (tor'tOr-^r),  n.  One  who  tortures; 
a  tormentor. 

I  play  the  torturer,  by  small  and  small. 
To  lengthen  out  the  worst  that  must  be  spoken. 

SMm*. 

Torturlngly  (toT'tOr-ing-U),  adv.  So  as  to 
torture  or  torment 

An  host  of  fbriec 
Could  not  have  baited  ne  more  torturmjiv. 

Jitau.  &-  FL 

Tortarons  (tor'ttUr-us).  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
involving  torture.  '  The  spectators  who  shed 
tears  at  the  tortunnu  crucifixion.'  JHtnuU. 
[Bare.] 

Tomla  (tor'Q-laX  n.  [L.  tomluc,  a  little 
swelling  or  protuberance.]  A  genus  of  fungi, 
the  type  of  the  order  Tonilacei  (which  see), 
and  comprising  the  yeast  plant 

Torulacel  (tor-&-l&'se-I),  n-vl.  A  nat  order 
of  naked-spored  fungi,  belonging  to  the  di- 
vision Coniomycetes,  forming  moulds  and 
mildews  on  decaying  organic  substances,  or 
acting  aa  a  *ferment  in  decomposing  vege- 
table and  animal  fluids  and  ussuea.  llie 
mycelium  is  so  imperfectly  developed  as  to 
be  scarcely  apparent,  and  the  whole  plant 
seems  to  consist  of  a  mass  of  simple  or  sep- 
tate naked  spores,  generally  united  in  chains. 
Beproduction  goes  on  by  gemmation  on  the 
spore  reaching  a  suitable  habitat,  as  well  as 
by  spores.  The  spores  are  present  in  infinite 
multitudes  in  tlie  atmosphere.  See  Oerm 
Theory.  Yeabt. 

Torolose,  Tomlous  (tor'fi-lds,  tor'fi-lus).  a. 
[From  L.  torvlui,  dim.  of  torut^  a  protuber- 
ance.] Inbot.cylindrical.withseveralswell.*) 
and  contractions. 

TorOB  (td'nisX  w.  [L  .  a 
round,  swelling,  or  bully- 
ing place,  an  elevation,  a 
protuberance.  ]  1. 1  u  arch. 
a  large  moulding  used  in 
the  bases  of  coIuiddh.  its 
section  is  semicircular, 
and  it  differs  from  tlie 
astragal  only  in  size,  the 
astragal  being  much  smaller.  Sometimes 
called  Tore.  — 2.  In  hot.  the  receptacle  or 
part  of  the  fiower  on  which  the  carpels  are 
seated. 

Torvet  (torvl  a.  Same  as  Torvcua  or  Torved. 
'  A  torve  and  tebrick  countenance.'   Fuller. 

Torvedt  (toi^ved),  a.    Torvous;  grim;  stern. 

But  Yesterday  his  breath 
Awed  Rome,  and  his  least  torved  frown  was  death. 

fTeifster. 

TorYlty  t  (tor'vi-tiX  n.  [L.  torvita$,  stern- 
ness. SeeToRYOUS.]  Sourness  or  severity 
of  countenance. 

TorrOQSt  (tor'vus),  a.  [L.  tonmt,  stem,  se- 
vere, piercing :  said  of  the  eyes.  ]  Sour  of 
aspect;  stem;  of  a  severe  countenance. 
'That  torvous,  sour  look  produced  by  anger 
and  hatred.'    Derhatrk 

TorvnlSB  (tor'v&l^X  ^  P^  Same  as  Myco- 
derma.    See  Htcoderm. 

Tory  (td'riX  n.  [Said  to  be  from  the  Irish 
tdruiahe,  a  hunter,  a  chaser,  from  toir^  pur- 
suit, and  to  have  been  applied  by  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  in  Ireland  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  to  the  original  posses- 
sors of  the  soil,  who.  driven  into  the  bogs 
and  mountains,  formed  themselves  into 
bands  and  made  incessant  raids  on  their 
despoilers;  or  from  tora,  tors.  };ive.  give  (that 
is,  your  money  or  your  life),  the  'stand  and 
deliver'  of  the  Irish  highwayman  ]  l.t  An 
Irish  outlaw,  partly  robber,  partly  rebel. 

That  Irish  PapUts  who  had  l>een  licensed  to  depart 
this  nation,  and  of  late  years  have  been  transplanted 
into  Spain.  Flanders,  and  o'hrr  foreivrn  ^»art<.  have 
nevertneless  returned  into  Irrlarut,  o.  caMonin);  the 
increase  of  torus  and  other  lawless  pcr>-nns 

Irish  Slate  Pafers,  156S. 


«.  Torus. 


Let  such  men  quit  all  pretences  to  civility  and 
breeding.  They  are  ruder  than  torits  and  wild 
Americans.  GtanvilU. 

2.  A  political  party  name  first  used  in  Eng- 
land about  1679,  and  applied  originally-  as 
an  epithet  of  reproach  to  all  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  abettors  of  the  imaginary  Popish 
Plot ;  and  then  generallv  to  those  who  re- 
fused to  concur  in  excluding  a  Boman  Cath- 
olic prince  (In  the  particular  instance  James 
II.)  from  the  throne.  The  nickname,  like 
its  contemporaneous  opposite  Whig,  in  com- 
ing into  popular  use  became  much  less 
strict  in  its  application,  until  at  last  it  came 
simply  to  signify  an  adherent  of  that  politi- 
cal party  in  the  state  who  disapproved  of 
change  in  the  ancient  constitution,  and  who 
supported  the  claims  and  authority  of  the 
king,  church,  and  aristocracy,  while  their 
opponents,  the  Whigs,  were  in  favour  of 
more  or  leas  radical  changes,  and  supported 
tJ&e  claims  of  the  democracy.  In  modem 
times  the  term  has  to  some  extent  been  sup- 

Slanted  by  ConservaCttw,  and  ttie  Conserva- 
ive  may  be  considered  aa  the  modem  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  T017.    See  Gov- 

8KRVATI>'1E. 

It  is  curious  how  often  political  parties  have  ended 
by  assumiog  to  themselves  names  first  fastened  on 
them  by  their  adversaries  in  reproach  amd  scorn. . .  . 
Tories  was  a  name  properly  belonging  to  the  Irish 
bogtrotters.  who  during  our  Civil  War  robbed  and 
plundered,  professing  to  lie  in  arms  lor  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  royal  cause,  and  from  them  transferred  < 
about  the  year  1680,  to  those  who  sotyht  to  maintain 
the  extreme  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.      Trench. 

8.  A  name  siven  during  the  American  war 
of  independence  to  a  member  of  the  loyalist 
party,  or  those  who  favoured  the  chums  of 
(Jreat  Britain  against  the  colonists. 

Tory  (to'ri).  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Tories; 
constituted  by  or  ni-igiaat£ng  from  the  To- 
ries; aa,  Tory  principles;  Tory  measures; 
a  Tory  government;  Tory  mle. 

Torsrlim  ( td'ri-isiu ),  n.  The  principles  or 
practices  of  the  Tones. 

Nothing  would  illustrate  the  subject  better  than  an 
inquiry  into  the  rise  and  pro);regs  of  our  late  parties; 
or  a  short  history  of  Toryism  and  Whiggism  from 
their  cradle  to  their  grave,  the  uitroductory  account 
of  their  genealogy  and  desceiiL  Botingbroke, 

T08ca-rock  (toslca-rok).  n.  An  arenaceous 
rock  found  in  layers  and  boulders  in  the 
Pampas  of  South  America.  Mr.  Darwin  has 
adopted  and  so  given  currencv  to  the  name. 

To-BCliredde,t  v.t  To  cut  or  shred  in  pieces. 
Chaucer. 

Tose  (td^).  v.t  To  tease  wool  [Obsolete  or 
local.  ] 

TOBh  (tosh),  a.    (O.Fr.  touti,  shorn,  clipped, 

pared  round,  from  L.  txmnun,  clipped,  firom 

tondeo,  to  idiear  or  cUp.J     Neat;  trim. 

[Scotch.] 

The  hedges  wOl  do— I  clipped  them  wT  ay  abi 
hand  last  back-end ;— «nd.  nae  doubt,  ^e^  make  the 
avenue  look  a  hantle  tosher.  Pr^  IfilsoM. 

TOBhach,  n.    See  ToiSEOH. 

TO88  (tos),  V.  t  pret  &  pp.  toswd  or  to$L  TOf 
doubtful  origin.  Wedgwood  connects  it  with 
N.  tossa,  to  strew,  to  scatter.  Others  take 
it  from  W.  totiaw,  to  toss,  to  jerk,  from  to«, 
a  toss,  a  quick  Jerk ;  but  the  Welsh  word 
may  be  from  the  English,  as  connected  forms 
do  not  appear  in  Irish  or  Gaelic.  Perhaps 
from  D.  Utuen^  Fr.  tauer^  to  heap  up  (as  the 
waves  of  a  troubled  sea):  in  the  same  way  as 
we  have  both  touel  and  tauel.^  1.  To  throw 
with  the  hand ;  to  pitch;  to  lu9g:  particu- 
larly, to  throw  with  the  palm  of  the  hand 
upward,  or  to  throw  upward ;  as,  to  ton  a 
ball.— 2.  To  hurl;  to  cast 
Back  do  I  toss  these  treasons  on  thy  head.    Shot. 

8.  To  lift,  heave,  or  throw  up  with  a  sudden 
or  violent  motion ;  to  Jerk ;  as,  to  t<m  the 
head  or  to  toss  up  the  head. 

He  tossed  his  arm  aloft  jiddison, 

4.  To  cause  to  rise  and  fall;  to  pitch  or  move 
from  one  place  to  another  as  with  quick 
jerky  motion;  to  dash  about:  often  used  of 
the  sea;  as,  to  be  toned  on  the  waves.  '  We 
being  exceedingly  tossed  with  a  tempest' 
Acts  xxvii  16.-5.  To  agitate;  to  make  rest- 
less. '  So  many  troubles  her  did  to««.'  Spen- 
ser. '  Madly  foM'd  between  desire  and  dread.' 
Shak. 

Calm  region  once. 
And  full  of  peace,  now  tost  and  turbulent     MUtou. 

0.  t  To  keep  in  play;  to  keep  repeating. 

That  scholars  should  come  to  a  better  knowledge 
in  the  Latin  tongue  than  most  do,  that  spend  four 
years  in  tossing  all  the  rules  of  grammar  in  common 
schools.  Aschant. 

— To  toss  off,  to  swallow  at  one  gulp;  to  drink 
hastily. 

The  corporal  produced  the  bottle  and  the  glass. 


poured  it  out.  made  his  military  saliil«r^uid  toaead  ft 


—To  toss  the  oars  (naut.),  to  Hirow  tb^ 

with  their  blades  up,  m  a  perpendictdar 

direction,  as  a  salute.    'The  crev^s  tosssd 

their  oars  and  cheered.'    MtiemUlan's  Mag. 

T0B8  (tos),  v.i.    1.  To  roll  and  tumble;  to  Ue* 

in  violent  commotion;  to  writhe;  to  fling. 

To  toss  and  fling,  and  to  be  rcstleat,  otkti[  btiBmm 
enrages  our  pain.  Tttieismk. 

2.  To  be  flung  or  dashed  about 

We  left  behind  the  painted  buoy 
That  tosses  at  the  harbour  miMUh. 


—  To  toss,  to  toss  up,  to  Uirow  up  a  coin,  aiHll 
decide  something  by  the  side  turned  up 
when  it  falla 

TOB8  (tos),  n.  1.  A  Uirowing  upward  or  wHb 
a  Jerk ;  the  act  of  tossing ;  as,  the  toss  of  a 
ImuL— 2.  A  throwing  up  ot  the  head ;  a  par^ 
ticular  manner  of  rai^ng  the  bead  witli  a 
jerk. 

There  is  hardly  a  polite  sentence  in  the  fbUowiag 
dialogues  which  doth  not  require  aamc  sntfalJr  sm 
of  the  head.  Stogt 

8l  a  state  of  anxiety. 


This  (Mt  us  at  the  Board  into  ai 
—To  torn  the  toss,  to  have  something  deeidail 
in  one's  favour  by  the  tossing  up  of  *«olia 
and  guessing  the  side  thi^  tores  up. 

Hasn't  old  Brooke  won  the  Cnr  wHfa  Us  hKkj  talT- 
penny.  and  got  choice  of  goak.  T.  Ht^km. 

See  also  To68-xrp. 
T08l61(toe'sel),n.   A  tassel   [Vow  only  ptn> 

Tincial.1    '  A  piece  of  packthread  to  make 

a  losseV    Mortimer. 
TOBSer  (tos'^r),  n.    One  who  tosses.    *Ti> 

send  his  tossers  forth.'    Beau.  A  PL 
TOBlily  (tos'i-liX  adv.    In  a  tossy  manaar  ; 

with  affected  indifference,  carelesanesa,  or 

contempt    *  She  answered  tomSky  enougk' 

Kingsley.    [Provincial] 
Townng  (tos'ingX  n.    l.  The  act  of  one  who 

or  that  which  tosses ;  a  rising  and  falling 

suddenlv;  a  rolling  and  tnmbluig;  a  violeaft^ 

commolaon. 

Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  graaos.    ilit^m. 

1.  A  mining  process,  which  consists  in 
pending  ores  by  violent  asitation  in 
for  the  purpose  of  squaratfng  the  lighter  ar 
earthy  particles. 

TOBB-pot  (tos'pot),  n.  A  toper;  one  lial4t«> 
ally  given  to  strong  drink. 

TosB-up  (tos'upX  n.  The  throwing  up  of  a 
coin  to  decide  something,  as  a  wager  or 
matter  of  dispute ;  hence,  an  even  hazard  ; 
a  matter  which  may  be  decided  one  way  ur 
other  with  equal  rrault  or  advantage. 
[CoUoq.] 

'  I  havent  the  least  idea.'  odd  Richard.  ■Mslnfr. 
'  what  I  had  better  be.  Except  that  I  am  quite  sore 
I  don't  want  to  go  into  die  Church.  W%  a  toss-mf.' 

Dichms. 

TOB87  (tosi),  a.  Tossing,  especially  toastni; 
the  nead  aa  in  scorn  or  contempt ;  henoe. 
affectedly  indifferent;  offhand;  oentemp(ii> 
ous.  'Some  tossy  commonplace.'  XivMof- 
[ProvindaLJ 

Tost  (tost).  A  contracted  spelling  of  Tomed, 
the  preterite  and  paat  participle  of  Tom. 

To-6Wl]lke,t  v.i  rPnnx  to,  and  swink.l  To 
toil  or  labour  hard;  to  dmdga    Chaueer. 

Tot  (totl  n.  [Dan.  lot,  loeL  toitr,  appltod 
to  dwaxmh  persona;  paihapa  allied  to  ttL| 
L  Anything  small  or  Inaigmflcant :  aaed  aa 
a  term  of  endearment— S.  A  small  driakJig 
cup,  holding  about  half  a  pint  (Local  >— 
8.  A  small  qaantitf ,  aspaaalljr  appliad  t» 
llouor;  as,  a  tol  of  gm.  [aiang.>-4.  Afnnihii 
feUow.    [Provindal] 

Tot  (tot),  i;.t  pret  &  pp.  totted:  ppr. 
[Abbrev.  of  total  ]    To  sum;  generaUy 
VP-    [Slang  or  coUoq,] 

These  /M(M  together  will  nalw  apMSbr 
of  my  little  project  AT. 

The  last  two  tati^xht  hBL 


Tota(t6'toXa.  SaaMaaOrtetlwhSdii 
Total  (td'talX  a.  [L.  totaUM,  tram  * 
whole ;  derived  by  some  from  root  <«.  to 
swell,  sees  in  tunud,  hnmiit]  1.  Of  or  pm- 
taining  to  the  whole ;  oomprdMndiag  Ika 
whole ;  complete  in  all  ita  paria;  entini;  Sf^ 
a  total  sum  or  amount 


With  this  gift  reward  my  Mto/cote 

S.  Complete  in  d^ree;  n1  Mvlnte;  tbomirii; 
as,  a  total  wreck  or  rout;  a  total  loss, 
darkneaa '   Milton.  —8.  f  Putting  evei 
into  a  small  compass;  summary; 
abrupt 

Do  you  mean  my  tender  ears  to  spare. 
That  to  my  qucatiens  yen  so  jSMi/ are  f 

—Whole,  Entirs,  Compute,  Total 

COMPLimB. 

Total  (td'tal),  n.  The  whole;  the  whole 
or  amount;  aggregate;  as.  Ibese  ausMi 


rite,  f»r,  fat,  f»ll;       m*.  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;       uoie,  not.  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;       oil  pound;       ii.  8c  abme;     jr.  «e.  fsp. 


unoont    -1 


vtt  ]    A  whitpsw.    CAaiufr 
«Mem(l£'Uiii).n.    Aradcflnna 
b«ut.Uii).«e..u*edbTlh«Nonl.AB. 
inliun  ■■  ■  iinbaUe  nupc 


'"ft  uwd 


' ;'    rouMd;  nr. 

J:.(i.  MtMn.  U. 
-'  ]    Td  nil:  la 

Iho  Iwlr  of  1  to 


'>iiUiO    A  kind  of 


le  (tA-tem'IkX  a.  KcUU^ 
let.  ol  <l«crtbliig  li 


i>.'i:  ■liult:aniollU.liu- 
tiiu,    [Scotch. I 
T.tobeprDmlnentl  Tti* 


iiiiii  giurten  rniil  tor  ■  Im  glici 

•■emble  (lot-dii-igfi.bi),  n.    r]>..«ll 
,  1    Tl,e  .holB  of  .nothing  Uk«i.lo- 

\  lit  art  iritboDt  regard  to  tho  mecutiou 

utar  (toul'Br).  n.    A  pcrvm  who  pHw  for 

-lomen  for  an  IDD,  public  coDVETuoe. 

^..p.aoilthellks. 

Toutit  (tet'l),  a.     Uabl<  to  take  tonta; 

)iaiighty:lr(Klble;badUmpere(l.  (Rcolch.) 

Touie(touil.  v.t  Same  aa  f 01.K.    Spmw. 

,  Toniladnu'ilXii.t    Same  aa  r'""'* 

TOW(lfi),«.l.    [a.  Sai.  EfAAan.. 


,    .  nt.    (A.  1 
n.  pret.  Wdh.  p 

w,  ids:     wh.  wAlfi     all,  anin.— 


i^.MtaiketchhuUlTitoflnlatibrtouchei. 
<fii  To  dbcbirge.  u  ■  uddod.— TV  toucA 
up,  to  repair  or  improTt  bjr  illgliC  toacbti 
orsnunditioDi.  'Her  aaturalcouDtanincfl 
touclud  up.'    Adduim.—TD  tauch  tlu  intiuf 

Bipoulble.— tWcA  vol,  t^ich  penny,  apro- 
Toiblitl  phnM,  gtipilifiiig  HO  credit  glf«n. 

—TouiA  Ru  lut.     See  Touch -HEN  or. 
Touob (tuch),  v.i.    1.  To  bo  In  conUct;  (o 

betWHD:  u,  two  iphsni  loucA  only  tn  iins 
point— S.  To  tuMn  on;  to  take  effect  on 

1.  To  KHDtlan  or  treat  anjitblng  tUgbllj'  la 


4  XauI.tabaTellielMcbi~ 
by  tbe  wind  tb»t  a  trem 
caiiHd  In  it~TB  Umeha: 
run  uiloit  the  ground  ■! 

■niich  i1iickened.-7iiueA  i 
(•ir  Intiance,  wblcb  had  a1 


liailr  temper  or  the  Uke:  a  cloM  ahive. 
''fhlafouM  drtii^  young  Barnacle.'    Dick^ 

—To  toneit  at,  to  coma  or  go  to  without 
•tay:  ai.  tb«  >blp  touchid  at  Iltbon. 

uch  at:  to  CO 
[Rate.! 

rho  act  o(  toi 

„   aiichsd:  con 

it  two  bodlet  at  the  ii 


2  Tbe  iHue  ot  feeling  or  comnun  lenutlon, 
one  .•(  the  fire  hdhs.  The  Hnaa  of  touch 
raiMei  In  Uia  neriuui  papllln  of  tba  iklo, 
aniltKharedlnamlnorand  niii<tlfle<l  degree 

whtiA.  at  the  Tarloua  oriflceaot  Uie  body, 
an  contlnuoni  prolougalloni  of  tbe  aame 


principal  organ  of  touc 
ilrgrra  o(  acnilbiuty  lai 
ties  of  tbe  Angen.  By 
we  are  anablsJ  to  »cei 


3.  The  act  or 


4.  Mental  leeting  or  aeDtatlDn ;  aflectlon ; 
•Diutlou.  'A  true,  nalunl,  and  Knalble 
touch  of  mercy.'    Hookrr. 

b.  Trail:  charactariatle ;  afeatnie  ot  pecU' 
Uar  feature. 


Klunlatdoli-  ICor. 

II   querlei  touchim/ 
e.  A  amall  qnantlly  or  degree;  a  daih:  a       Ihoae  at  home.'    rcunuion. 
apice;  a  amack;  a  Uttla.     '8o  excellent  a     ToucMnf]; (tuch'lng-ll), ado.    In*' 


A  bint;  a  nggeition;  alight  notice. 
Anlmadreralon;  eeniure;  reproof. 
1. 1  Particular  application  of  anytliinK 


(b)  The  act  of  the  hand  dd  a  muilcal  Inatra- 
nient :  hence,  a  mualcal  note.  '  The  lowAu 
of  awaet  harmony.'  Shai.—m  A  toncb- 
ttoae  (which  aee);  hence,  that  by  which 
anything  la  axamlDOd:  a  teat,  aa  of  gold  by 

'The  dukt  being  of  baae  gold  and  feaiing 
tbefaucA.'  Sir  J  Hauaaid.  'B<)ully.tho 
(lue  loueh  of  all  lawa.'^  JluA.  Car<ig. 

t3.t  atone  nf  the  kind  niadaatouchatonea: 
a  term  often  appliodW  any  costly  marble. 


^Iriat,  the  eiaminatlon  of 
the  womb  by  actual  conUct 
'  llngeTi,  Goodrich. — I7.t  A 
Hiual  commerce.  S*ot.— 
■light  euay.     [Colloq  ) 


lawA  or  light  bmcA;  alio,  tbe  manner  In 

iu'itr^mt nl -^M  ^iMw^6 uifiltn;, [he broad. 

the  middle'of  a  plank'^wfu-kel  ancbor'itock 
taahion;  alio,  the  anglei  nf  the  iteni  timben 
at  the  euuntfli* ~Ta  itep  toucA, I  to  be 

—  rnwaatouM.lcompleteljtnia.  Spenan-. 
—A  umr  loucA,  an  eiceedlnaly  narrow  mlii 


Touchable  (tucb'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
touched;  Uiiglble. 

Touch-boi  (tuchlwki),  n.  A  receptacle  tor 
liehleil  tinder,  formerly  carried  byaoldlen 
hTio  used   matvbloclu.  Uie   match   being 


[aled  wbsD  ripa.  project*  the  aaada  la  annM 

tlon,  occurriiig  eepeclally  about  the  face; 

TOUOb-ue^S  (tuch'ni-dl),  n.  A  amall  bar 
of  gold  and  lilver,  either  pure  or  alloyed 
with  Tarioua  dellulle  proponluna  of  copper, 
Ac.  UKd  by  aaaayera  for  tiylng  artlcla  of 
gold  and  lUrer.  In  taatlng  gold  a  number 
are  employed,  one  being  of  pure  gold,  m 
■scond  compoaad  ot  IS  part*  gold  and  1 
copper,  a  third  £S  parte  gold  and  t  noppar. 
-Id  ao  on.  Tbeae  ar*  nibbed  upon  a  pisca 
'  hard  black  atone  oalled  a  bHuMfona,  and 


Miv..vivjrof  tbeatreakbuuiiMit 
made  by  tbe  metal  Co  be  tealed. 

Ing  the  itreaka  with  nitric  acid  or  oy  neaiitia 
Br  la  aim  11  arly  teated  by  toucb- 


Ibeilone.  tulrarlaalmllBrlyleatedbytoucli- 
needlet  eoiupoaed  of  lead  and  dlTer 

Tonota-nn  (tncb'pan).  n.  Tbe  pan  of  a  gun 
that  boldt  the  priming. 

Touab-Hper  (tucb'pi-ptri  n.  Paper 
■l«epad  in  nlbv  ao  that  It  catchea  Are  from 
a  ipark  and  bonie  ilowly.  It  ii  hence  naad 
for  firing  gunpowder  and  the  like 

Tondl-plOM  (tuch>ia),  n.  AcolnglTanbT 
the  aoverelgni  of  England  to  thoie  whom 
Ihey  tjpiehtd  for  the  cure  of  acrof  ulaor  king'a 
erJl.  FreTloilitothetlaieotCharlaIl.no 
particular  coin  appeara  to  bate  t>eea  eie- 
cuCed  for  tbe  purpoie  of  being  glren  at  the 
touching.  Hpeclmeni  belonging  to  that  reign 
and  to  the  reigui  of  Jamet  II.  and  Quean 
Anne  bare  Bgurea  of  3C  Michael  and  the 
dlagon,  with  the  motto  'SoU  Deo  Gloria' 
on  one  tide  and  »  ehlp  on  the  other. 

Toaelutone  (luch'itdn),  ».  l.  a  rarlety  of 
eitnmely  compact  d  ticeoua  icblit,  almoat  aa 

touch-needle*  for  atcertalnlng  the  purity  of 
gold  and  illver,  known  alio  aa  BioAjoMptr 
and  BtuaniU.  11  wai  called  Lt/dian  ttant 
or  lapii  Ludia  by  tlie  anclenta  becaor-  " 
waafouad  In  Lydlain  Aala  Minor.-t. 


.-i.  Anj 


'  Calamity  ii  nian'i  tm 


ToQCIi  -  wanlBn 


Touchtr  (luch' 

phr^fa''ne" 
ir;  weaning  a] 


One  who  or  tha 


Toncll-IlOle  (tuch'hCIX  n.     The  vent  ot  a 
which  nre  !•  cummnnicaled  to  tha  powder 

ToncuWouchlllXaife.    In  a  loncby  man 

ner:  wlui  irTilatlnn;  peerlabl* 
TniirhlTinM  <tucli1-nea),  n.    The.qnallty  of 

being    touchy:    peerlahneaa;    Mtabilliy : 


„ I'Ing),  a.    Affecting;  motlng: 

Touchliix  <tuch'ing),  pp.  uaed  a*  prq 
ceming,  relating  to.  with  respect  to. 


b  otmodnty.'    Shak. 


le  paialona:  teellagly, 

B-md-not  (loch'm*-no(X  n.   1.  A  plant 
le  genns  Impatlena.  the  f.  niil>.in<.|an- 

leuel,  which,  being  touched  and  Irrj- 


m  (tneh'wur-deoX  n.    An 

>f  the  goldimith*. 

tuch'wud),  n.  A  toft  while 
luDBUnce  into  which  wood  l>  concerted  b/ 
tha  action  ot  inch  fungi  aa  Folyporut  in*- 
oriui.  It  1>  euUy  Igniled.  and  contlaua  te 
burn  for  a  long  time  like  tinder.   Called  alaa 


TonohyCti- - 

to  take  fire  or  Bra  ui 
'  Touchy  tempera'    J 


i]ieDnenee;aM 

liar. '  [CoUoq  I 


D.  taa\Q.  ahc,  Pror  (J 


„ -iihout  breaking:  aa 

the  llgamenia  of  animali  are  rr '''" 


'klng:aa 
ourEabty 

i:  itrong:  oot  eaally  btnkni:  able  la 
I  hardahlp;  aa.  au  animal  ot  a  to«^ 


jt  eaally  aeparated ;  vlacoua  -,  clammy ; 
:ioui;  rop;:  at.r«>4Aphlcgm.— 4  Ptiff; 
leilble  'So  trufh  a  frame  aha  cunld 
lend.'   i>rvd*n._t.  Difflcult:  *wbbon; 


[Colloq  I 

itUnak. 


tougher     ifortfuMr. 


ToogUr  (toTU).  mta.  In  *  longb  ntamer. 
TrmrllntW  ("f"~)i  "  The  «*UI>  of  U*. 
Ing  tough;  u.  (a)  that  qnallly  of  aioManc* 


A.  met,  har.       pine,  pin; 


nIbllllT  wlUi  ■  firm  uUmIou  n(  puti:  u. 
in  uuahnat  or  itiiL     (b)  Viicoiltf;  te- 


TomIit,<a     Tight     Chaucer. 
Tmunbekl  (tum'lMk'l),  n.    A  Turklth  imms 

Wriltcn  iJu  TuTitbtki. 
Tonp(top).  11.  A  tlirH-nmited  Unlay  Lugier- 

wcll,  uid  ciTTlfi  m  large  cugn. 
TDnpoB,  Tonpet  (U-p«',  td'pS),  n.  [Ft. 
toapet.  aim  Irom  0,  Fr,  touw,  ■  luft  of 
hair,  rron  O.  icwf.  >  toTt.  See  Top.  ]  A 
earl  or  utlldal  lock  of  tiilr;  >  IDiiU  wig 
□r  npp«r  part  nr  t  wig. 


ToBpat-tlt  (tn'pel-tit).  n.  IFr.  Umpet,  > 
tuft.  ■  craet.  See  RboTe.)  Tbe  erMted  tit- 
nonie  (Parut  biteiar).    Cilled  i]»  Toptl. 

trip,  lonr,  *c,.  Pr.  tarn,  It  lomo,  from  L. 
Icmu.  ttom  Or.  Imuu. « tam,  i  lounr].  thmt 

■  ]oan»]>  In  ■  clrenif,  ■  roving  jourae/;  a 
leosUiy  eicunkio:  u,  the  loui'  of  Europe; 
the  taitr  of  Pruva  or  Englud,— 2  Tbe  di- 
cDtir  Diglit,  ai  of  ■  bird  of  pre;  In  ritlng  to 

t.(Atnrtii>rgvo1uUan. 

i.  A  turn:  u.  ■  (our  of  duty:  a  rDlIIUrr  uia 
of   Uu   wonl  —  B.  Turn;    CMt;   muiner. 


rUflvi,  or  %  ridD  or  drive  in  «i 
'Athiunnl  to  go  into  ttie  («t 
Pirki     P'py: 

HT5  Circuit,  ronnd.  ncunlop. 
Uuot 
hnrlUir).  v.i     To  make  (too 
ihroDgh  a  country. 


KX''iir'°"V'nt"t 


D(  0«rt<t 


Ta«r«oa  (to-rak'fll.  «... 
nf  Uie  nnua  Corylliaii  or  Turacui.  family 
MoopfaagldiB.    Tbe  tanncoi  are  natiia  nl 

Their  prvTalltng  colour  li  green,  rarled  In 
■now  tpAclea  with  purple  on  the  irlngi  and 
talL  Ttaer  feed  chiefly  on  loft  fniiti.  and 
fnquBDl  (he  highnt  bnnchet  of  the  foreit 
tran     Tb*  DHnt  elegant  ipeclea  li  the  C 


Teow  {CtrytluitM  n^i€hi^gfliurY 

eryCAnlntiM  of  SwalnaoD.  lt«  creat  1 
TTd.  lad  It  li  erected  when  the  bird  ta  ei 
Hud.  (ItIu  tlu  head  the  ippearasc*  o 
Mm  helmMed. 
ftartiUbm  (Utr-Urnm).  n.  ITi.  lonrKUon 
a  whirlwind,  from  L.  InrAs.  a  whirlwind  o 
wMrlpnol)  An  oraamenUI  firework,  whirl 

HBl  tbe  anieamiM  of  a  aoroU  of  fire. 
TOonlle  (tn-rel'),  n.     |Fr.]    In  arthctnL  i 

«lt  <*■!>:      th,Be.  loek;      i.go;     J.^ob 


of  the  hullrllnK. 
TonilBm  (tOr'lini).  n.     TraTalllng  (or  plei 


^nilrtio  (to.rii^'llk)roV"ot  or  retaUag  to 


TounnitUn,  Tf^MTtif  ntif  (t 


lllied  In  three - 
,  lennlnated  by 
e  prltnar;  form 


ntchel 


Sp.  gr,  from  SWW  to  S(l7e,  In  compoil- 
Elon  and  appearance  tourmaline  li  ararlabla 
and  coniplei  oiineral,  coniiatiiig  princi- 
pally of  a  ooraponnd  flUuata  and  borate  of 
alumina  and  magneila.  but  containing  fre- 
queutly  iron,  U^U,  and  other  lubiUncei. 
^DurmallnBoacuiimoit  commonly  in  prlm- 

Brocka,  eipeclally  In  granite,  gnelu.  and 
:a-ilaU.     :i  la  founiTln  England,  Scot- 
land, Sweden.  America,  flpaln.  Biberia,  and 


r« 


rmallne  an  &iAi'rI.  The  trana 
4  Include  larloua  well-knowi 
1,  aa  the  firaijllan  lapphlre 
imerald.  'tc  Ftiiml  of  tour 
ich  Died  In  polarizing  appar 


Z )  A  •plnolng-whesl.     Haaiata. 
Tooniameitt  <IOr'na-ment>. ».    (O.FT.  (our 
Minunt.touriuyenient,  from  (mnMier,  toar- 


military   talent 
■n  opportunity 


often  e 


nniallT  «nip1oy- 

ed  were  lancea  without  headi.and  wlUi  ronnd 
braceaolwood  at  the  eitremlty.  and  avorda 
without  pofnta  and  with  hinnted  edgea; 
but  thoae  who  deilred  to  ilgnalixe  theio- 
■clte*  in  an  eitnuirdinary  dwne  encoun- 
tered each  other  with  the  ordULary  arma  of 
umally  held 


dbyhi 


throughout  I 


minioni,  and  llkewiie  Hi  foreign  conrtb 
that  partie.  from  dWerBnlcnunlriet  might 
nintULheierclaea.  The  tournament dll- 
-ed  from  the  jotut,  which  waa  merely  a 


SK 


nlnt  ot  akIU  In  w 
ildUMit  take  part:  aa,i 


aught  la 


TonnULT  (tbr'ni).  n.     (From  Timmai.  I 

Belgium  1    A  printed  wanted  material  fa 

furniture  npholatery. 
TDnrni  (ttir-nA'),  if.     In  htr.  tame  ai  Odii 

Coum^  or  RegaraaM. 
TonrnaiTt  (tor^er-i),  n.    Work  turned  a 

a  lathe^tumery.  '  Bare  lounicrtM  In  ivury 

ToiLnHt.1  Atnrretoropall tower.  Chaven 
Toumetta  <uir-nB'~ 

porcelain  i 


TonmliinBt  (IWnl-keH,  n.    [Fr. ,  f  rum  (oiir- 
iiir.to  turn.]  A  luiglcal  laitrumcntor  hand' 


An  epithet 

worth  about  »l<i  IterllDR 
Tonrntira  (U>rnUr),n.    ift]   L  Turn;  con- 
tour: figure;  ihapa.— 1.  A  atUT  padded  baud' 
BKO  which  women  faiten  round  the  lolD* 


pret.  A  pp.  loui 
>ord   ai  La.   I 


Touier  (iflU'itr), 
ToiulB(tou'il).i. 
foiulir^.      IFreq. 

all  the  month!. 


I    To  pull:  to 

toiue  you  Joint  by  Joint' 

A  pulling;  a  pull:  a  haul; 
u-bance.     [ProdnciaL] 

t.  pret.  &  pp.  lotiilf  d:  ppr. 
from  t«M.\  To  puff  or 
ut  into  diaorder;  to  diahs- 
rCoUoq.] 

(ttt.U-mw(,i  n.  [Fr.llt. 
every  month.]    A  kind  ot 


.  *.  te  |.ri: 
minent.  tn  alluiion  to  the  poiition  nf  ihe 
lipa;  comp  poul.)  To  pout;  to  be  lelieil 
wIthaiuadenatolUl-humour.    [Scnt.h.J 

Tout  (tout),  n.  Apet;  ahnS:  aBtarurhu- 
mDuroraatofillneH.    [Scotch. ] 

Tout,!  1.  [See  Toot,  to  be  prominent.  1  Tli« 


i;  thet 


Tout  (I 
1  To^ly'^ 


K,  tnblnw 


their  tralnlni;  quarter!  and  tor  a  fee  gttca 
infonoatlon  tor  betting  purpoiea 

Tont-muanibls (Ult-iifi-Bfth^l). n.  (Fr.,all 
together.]  ThawhaleDfaDythltig  taken  to- 
gether; anything  regarded  ai  a  whole  with- 
out regard  to  dlitlncUoa  of  parti.  Specifi- 
cally, In  Iho/M  aria,  the  general  effect  of  n 
wdtV  of  art  without  regard  to  the  eiecuUoii 
of  detalla 

TonMr  (lont'*r),  n.  A  peiaon  who  pllee  for 
cuatomera  for  an  Inn,  public  conieyanee. 
■hop,  and  tbe  like. 

TonUs  (Uit'l),  a.  Liable  to  Uke  touU: 
haughtr;lrmaclble:  bad  tempered.  [Bcoleh.l 

Touialtoiu).  e.t.   Same  aa  roiiH.    Sjkukt. 

TlMlllfl(lon'ilXB.l.     Sameairoinl.. 

TOW(t«),e.l.  (a,  Bai.>«Aan.(*ilflon.contr. 
tt6n,  pret,  ledA.  pp^  tagtn,  to  draw,  to  tag, 


I'     '   I 
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TOWS 


o/f,  (a)tosk(  .  •'. 
(6)  To  «li    !. 
up,  t<>  r»'j);v.r  i<; 
orenuMi'l.vt  J 
touched  fij  '     .; 
{juiut ).  t  ,  \ 
as  povHJ'i!'        ^ 
verbiai  ph*  i 

'tis  fi  I,    '.  ,*    , 

Touch ( t . 

lie  in  .1  -'. 
point      :'    I 

StT'  ..I  ;     »».■  ■      . 

3.  '!'<•  ni*  K.. 

i'lit  ,   .' 

4  An.-;    . 
by   tJit^   u 

C.l  '  - 

in<'     , 

(I  »!•      '  "    • 

f      ! 


—     -j; 


c 


■» 


i4ir 


to- 

-J 


I. 


I 


.    '-1  *■ 


•UJ 


I'd 

J        I      .  '4 

4        t    .4- 

»  •  -     . 

,    -»   3*.4v   Jf  Ul 

HcM. 

'm      .  W4l» 

. .  '<  a  J. 

.,    4.  ,:iuu. 

4>'e 
-.    .    -^     >     lay? 

.^    .>,  hcuco 

u  the  oi>- 

:-..  Jocilc; 


^    ,     Vhe  qua 
vA»  U)  Jo  I'l- 

-J    4h.v.-  ^hililfcn 
A' J  f.^-\ 

U.,t  U  to  lio  ur 
.   \.   ^'Ji  lOunt  Willi 

.  ,     I  of  LAutcr- 
■^r  t  to  Lliiu- 

I 

■    I  t   Krv 

\    4      I  be  quality 
.■  .*  ir^lluiesa     'A 


I  uydrtiz),  prep,  and  ado.    Se«  To- 
ward 

ItswAxmX  (td'botX  N.  1.  Any  bout  employed 
m  ti:iinn;;  a  ship  or  vessel ;  a  tteam-tiig.  — 
1  A  Doat  Uuu  ta  towed. 
Towel  <  t4)a'el ).  fi.  [  O.  E.  UmaiU,  touaiUs, 
f'  wauU,  Ft.  tonaiUe,  from  11H.Q.  Uoehele, 
oiLG.  (iumhiila,  duahiUa  —  towel,  from 
i>  H.G.  ttmhan,  duahati,  A.  Sax.  thwedn  (for 
t/ii9»mkan\  Goth.  tAvoAan,  to  wash.  ]  1.  A 
riiich  ua«d  for  wiping  the  hands  and  face, 
tiiipwuallir  after  washing ;  any  cloth  used  as 
a  wip«r  in  dome^c  ose.— S.  EecUi.  (a)  the 
nch  cDTennK  of  silk  and  gold  which  used  to 
be  laid  over  the  top  of  the  altar,  except 
doTinff  masiw  (b)  A  linen  altar-doth. —.du 
oai»n  tom&lt  a  cudg^    [Slang.] 

I  hav«  a  t?<x*(l  «*4)m  icwtiait  your  service. 

-^  ismd  towtl,  a  ballet    (Slang.  ] 

Make  nunky  Milrender  his  diM. 

Rub  btv  pAte  wtth  a  pair  of  Umd  tmi/tlt. 

yawus  Smith. 

TbWli  (too'elX  «.t.  [From  the  phrase  *to 
rah  down  witn  an  oidEen  touet']  To  beat 
with  a  stick.    [Local  or  slang.] 

TtnPtl^t  *i.  For  Tewst  A  pipe;  the  fonda- 
mettl    Okmeer. 

TpwtKgomd  (too'el-ciirdX  n.  The  fruit  of 
a  trailing  plant,  Lvtfa  tg^fptiaca,  common 
throughout  the  tropics,  used  for  sponges, 
drying  rubbers,  gun-wadding,  the  manufac- 
ture of  basketa,  hats,  Ac 

TlMTttl-llone  ( tou'el-hors  X  ^  A  wooden 
frame  or  stand  to  hang  towels  on. 

Tow<allllur(tou'el-ingX  n.  1.  Cloth  for  towels. 
2.  A  towel  'A  clean  ewer  with  a  fair  <oim2- 
jm^l'    ihtMontt^.    [Bare.] 

Timvl-roUar  (tou'el-rdl-Ar).  n.  A  revolring 
wooden  bar  placed  hoiisontally  for  hanging 
a  looped  towial  on. 

Tow«r  (tou'teX  n.  [O.  E.  tour,  fh>m  Fr.  (our, 
a  tower,  from  L.  twrrit^  a  tower;  cog.  Or. 
tytrUt  tyrtu,  Ir.  fur,  W.  ivar,  Gael  iorr— 
heap,  mound,  tower.]  1.  A  lofty  narrow 
building,  of  a  round,  square,  or  polygonal 
form,  either  insulated  or  forming  piut  of 
a  church,  castle,  or  other  edifice.  The 
term  tower  properly  applies  to  any  larae 
building  whose  height  greatly  exceeds  its 
width.  Towers  have  bemi  erected  from  the 
earliest  ages  as  memorials,  and  for  pur- 
poses of  religion  and  defence.  A  tpirt  is 
a  pyramidal  member,  frequentlv  forming 
the  summit  of  a  church  tower.  A  iteepU  u 
a  tower  with  its  surmounting  spire.  Among 
towers  are  included  the  minarett  attached 
to  Mohammedan  mosoues;  the  lofty  bell- 
towers  of  Russia:  the  pillar  or  round  towers 
of  India.  Ireland,  and  other  places  (see 
Round-tower);  the  square  ana  octagonal 
towers  at  the  west  ends  and  centras  of 
churches  in  England  and  on  the  Continent; 
the  massive  AreejM  and  gate  towers  of  castles 
and  mansions;  the  peelt  of  Scottish  for- 
tresses ;  the  vagoda*  of  India  and  China ; 
the  pharo$,  the  campanile,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  similar  buildings.  Britten,— i.  In 
anc.  %parfar4,  a  tall,  movable  wooden  struc- 
ture used  in  storming  a  fortified  place.  The 
height  of  the  tower  was  such  as  to  overtop 
the  walls  and  other  fortifications  of  the  be- 
sieged place.  Such  towers  were  frequently 
combined  with  a  battering-ram,  and  thus 
aeived  the  double  purpose  of  breaching  the 
wulls  and  giving 
protection  to  the 
besiegers.— 3. A  cit- 
adel; a  fortress. 

Tboo  hast  been  a 
shelter  for  me.  and  a 
%tr(>i)|;  t0W*r  front  the 
cuciuy.         Pi.  Ixi.  3. 

4.  A  high  commode, 
or  head-dress. worn 
by  females  in  the 
reigns  ^^  William 
Iir  and  ()neen 
Anne.  It  was  com- 
posed of  paste- 
Doard.  ribbons,  and 
lace;  the  latter  two 
disponed  in  alter- 
nate tiers,  or  the 
ribbons  were 
fonucd  into  high 
StifTened  bows.cov- 
ered  or  not.  accord« 
Ing  to  tsste,  by  a 
laoe  scarf  or  veil. 

that  streamed  down  each  side  of  the  pin- 
naola 

lj»y  Uh\n\  of  nmorotu  intrif^ues 

In  tim'trt,  and  cuiU.  and  periwigs     Hudttrmx. 


Tower  Read-dress,  time 
oTWilUamlll. 


— ToiMr  ha$tion,  in  fort  a  small  tower  in 
the  form  of  a  bastion,  with  rooms  or  oells 
underneath  for  men  and  guns.  —  Tower  </ 
London,  in  English  literature  often  simply 
the  Tower,  the  name  given  to  a  large  assem- 
blage of  buildings,  which  occupies  an  ele- 
vsted  area  of  12  or  13  acres,  lust  beyond  the 
old  walls  of  the  city  of  London,  south-east- 
wards, on  the  northern  bank  <A  the  Thames. 
This  collection  of  buildings  is  used  as  an 
arsenal,  a  garrison,  and  a  Tei>ository  of  vari- 
ous objects  of  public  interest  The  oldest 
portion  of  It,  the  White  Tower,  was  built  by 
William  the  Conqueror  It  was  anciently 
a  palace,  where  the  kings  of  England  some- 
times resided.  In  former  times  it  was  fre- 
quently used  as  a  state  prison.  To  the  north- 
west is  Tower  Hill,  where  used  to  be  th* 
scaffold  for  the  execution  of  traitors. 
Tower  (tou'6r),  v.i.  1.  To  rise  and  fly  high: 
to  soar;  to  be  lofty.  'Sublime  thoughts, 
which  fotoer  above  the  clouds.'    Xodke. 

Eagles  Kolden'feather'd.  who  do  /awtr 
Abore  us  In  dietf  beauty.  JCemtt. 

High  above  the  crowd  of  olTenders  Itwtrtd  oae 
offender,  pre-eminent  in  |»arts.  knowled^.  rank,  and 
power.  MatmuUj. 

t.  In  fdUom,  to  rise  like  a  falcon  or  hawk 
in  order  to  descend  on  its  prey;  hence,  to 
be  on  the  outlook  for  prey.  *  My  lord  Pro- 
tector's hawks  do  tower  to  welL'    Shak. 

Towered  (tou'ArdX  «-  Haying  or  bearing 
towers;  adorned  or  defended  by  towers. 
'A  toiMT'd  citadel'    Shak. 

Towerlmr  (tou'^r-ingX  a.  L  Yery  high;  ele- 
vated; as,  a  toioerin^  height— 2.  Extreme; 
violent;  outrageous;  snrpaniiig.  'Agitated 
by  a  towering  pasdon.'    SUr  W.  SeUt 

Towerlet  (tou'6r-letX  m.  A  Uttie  toww. 
[Rare.]  ^^__ 

Our  gtiidhy  staf 
Now  from  its  lamttrtet  streameth  tv,     y.  BmHtit. 

Tower-mustard (tou'«r-mus-t«rdXn.  The 
English  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  (TurritisX 
nat  order  CYuciferss.  The  leaves  be«on>e 
gradually  smaller  upwards,  so  that  the  plant 
assumes  a  pyramidal  form;  hence  the  name. 
The  long-podded  or  smooth  tower-mnstani 
{Turritit  glabra)  is  a  British  annual  plants 
about  2  feet  high,  and  very  erect  and  stn^t 
It  grows  on  banks  and  roadsides  in  many 
parts  of  England. 

Towery  (tou'6r-iX  a.  Having  towers;  adorned 
or  defended  by  towers;  as,  tawery  cities. 

Rise,  crown'd  with  lifrhts,  imperial  Salem,  riael 
Exalt  thy  umfry  head,  and  lut  thy  eyes.     F^f*. 

Towing-path  (tdlng-pathX  n.  A  path  used 
by  men  and  horses  in  towing  boats  along  a 
canal  or  river;  a  tow-path. 

Towing-rope  (tdlng-rdpX  n.    See  Tow- 

ROPB. 

Towlng-tlmber»  Towlng-poet  (tMng-ttm- 
b^r,  tdlng-pdstX  n.  JITata.  a  strons  piece  of 
timber  fixed  in  a  steam-tug,  to  whioh  a  tow- 
rope  may  be  made  fast  when  required. 

Tow-Une  (td'lInX  Mw  A  hawser  generally 
used  to  tow  vessels ;  a  tow-rope. 

Town  (tounXn.  [A.  Sax.  t^n,  tocloeore.  In- 
closed space,  field,  homestead,  village,  town : 
O.  Sax.  icel.  and  L.  O.  tdn,  with  simUsr 
meanings;  D.  tuvn,  a  ftonce;  O.H.O.  tkii,  a 
hedge,  a  ramiMurt;  Mod  0.  mtm,  a  hedge ; 
conip.  Celt  dun,  a  fortified  hill,  a  fortress, 
a  castle,  a  city.  The  usual  Icel.  meaning  of 
tun,  a  farmhouse  with  its  buildings,  is  still 
quite  common  in  Scotland.]  1.  Ori({1nally. 
a  walled  or  fortified  place;  a  collection  of 
houses  inclosed  with  walls,  hedges,  or  pick- 
ets for  safety.— 1  Any  collection  of  house* 
larger  than  a  village:  used  in  a  general 
sense,  and  including  city  or  borough:  oftru 
opposed  to  coun/rv,  in  which  sense  it  is  usu- 
ally preceded  by  the  definite  article. 
God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  tlu  trwn. 

The  term  is  frequently  applied  abeolntely. 
and  without  the  proper  name  <^  the  place, 
to  a  metropolis  or  county  town,  or  to  the 
particular  city,  ^.,  in  which  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  the  speaker  or  writer  is; 
as,  to  go  to  town;  to  be  in  foim;  London 
being  in  many  cases  implied  in  *»g^<«»> 
writers. 

As  some  fond  virj^,  wltom  her  mother's  care 
Drags  from  the  t0WH,  to  wholesome  councrrair. 

The  first  of  our  society  Is  a  fell— sn  of  Worccv 
tershire.  of  an  ancient  descent,  a  batenet,  bta  1 
Sir  Rofrer  de  Corerly.  .  .  .  When  ke  Is  In 
lives  in  Soho  Square. 

8.  A  large  assemblage  of  adjoining  or  nearly 
adjoining  houses,  to  which  a  market  is  oan- 
ally  incident  and  which  la  not  a  dty  er 
bishop's  see.— 4.  In  law,  a  tithing ;  a  till:  a 
subdivision  of  a  county  as  a  parisa  is  a 
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dlrteion  of  a  iliocMe  -  5.  The  body  of  inha- 
I  iCAntt  reaideiit  lu  a  town^  city,  or  the  like; 
the  towD^teople ;  as,  the  town  sends  two 
members  to  Parliament. 

1  he  tpum  talks  of  oothinff  ehe.— I  am  very  sorry, 
•m'ki*,  the  /#»«•  bn  so  little  to  da         ShertUan. 

6.  A  township ;  the  whole  territory  within 
43ertaiD  limits.  (Local.  United  SUtes.1— 7.  A 
farm  or  farmstead;  a  farrohooae  with  its 
connected  htiildings.  [Xorthem  KngHsh  and 
ikiutch.] 

Wavcrlev  leaned  from  this  calln^y,  that  in  Scot- 
taod  a  single  bouse  was  called  a  uuvh.  Sir  ff'.  Sc«tt. 

(Bot  ve  doubt  if  it  is  ever  applied  to  a 
JtifUjle  house.  ]  —Town  and  gown.  See  OOWN. 
—Town  eUrk,  the  clerk  to  a  municipal  cor- 

E ration,  elected  by  the  town-oounciL  In 
Inland  his  chief  duties  are  to  keep  the  re- 
«orda  of  (he  borou|rti  and  lists  of  burgesses, 
lo  take  charse  of  the  voting  papers  at  mn- 
aleipal  elecoons.  and  the  like,  and  he  holds 
ofBce  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the  coun- 
<cU.  In  Scotland  his  duties  are  to  act  as  the 
adviser  of  the  magistrates  and  council  in 
the  discharge  of  their  Judicial  and  adminis- 
trative functions,  to  attend  their  meetings, 
and  record  their  prooeedinss.  He  it  the 
cttitodier  of  the  burgh  records,  from  which 
he  ia  ttonnd  to  give  extracts  when  required. 
He  cannot  be  removed  from  office  eiu^pt 
for  some  serious  fault  committed  by  him. 

Town  (toun),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  char* 
acteristic  of  a  town ;  urban ;  mm,  town  life ; 
town  mannera. 

Tdwn-Adjatant(toun'ad-jA-tant).yi.  JfOtt 
an  officer  on  the  staff  of  a  garriaon,  ranking 
as  a  lieutenant  His  duties  are  to  maintain 
discipline,  &c 

Town-bOZ  (toun'boks),  n.  The  money  chest 
of  a  town  or  mtuicipal  corporation;  common 
fund.  *  Their  (otoa-^oc  or  exchequer.*  Bp. 
Oaudsn, 

ToWB-elerk  (town'klirkX  n.    Sea  under 

TOWK. 

TOwn-OOnndl  (tennlcoun-iilX  a.  The  gov- 
erning body  in  a  municipal  corporation 
elected  by  the  ratepayers.  Hie  principal 
duties  of  this  body  are  to  manage  the  pro- 
perty of  the  borough,  impose  rates  for  pub- 
be  purpoeea,  pass  by-laws  for  the  good  gov- 
emmeut  of  the  town,  for  the  prevention  of 
aidsances.  and  the  like.  The  members  hold 
<iace  for  three  years  (one-third  of  their 
number  retiring  every  yearX  but  they  are 
eligible  for  re-election.  They  elect  from 
among  themselvea  a  president  (called  in 
England  a  mayor,  in  Scotland  a  provost), 
and  magistrate*  (the  aldermen  of  England 
and  the  bailies  of  Scotland);  thev  also  ap- 

Kint  the  paid  public  functionaries  of  the 
rough. 

Town-oouncfllor  (toun'koun-sil-teX  ^  A 
member  of  a  town-council  who  is  not  a 
magistrate. 

Towil-<!rl0r(toun1cri-«rXn.  A  public  crier; 
one  who  makes  prodamaticm. 
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Ttown-bAU  (tounliAlX  ^  A  large  hall  or 
building  belonging  to  a  town  or  borough, 
in  which  the  town -council  ordinarily  hold 
their  meetings,  and  which  Is  frequently  used 
at  a  place  of  public  assembly;  a  town-house. 

Town-llOllie  (toun'housX  tc  l.  A  buUding 
containing  offices,  halls.  Ac,  for  the  trans- 
action of  municipal  business,  the  holding 
of  public  meetings,  and  the  l£ke.— 2.  A  resi- 
dence or  mansion  In  town,  in  oppoaitlon  to 
one  in  the  countrv. 

Tbumlih  (toun'ishX  &  Pertaining  to  the 
Inhabitanta  of  a  town ;  characterise  of  a 
town»  or  of  its  mode  of  life,  custom^  man- 
UMTK  or  the  like.    [Bare.] 

Oa  ttmHith  men  (thoach  happy  they 

Appear  to  open  s^i). 
Yet  many  tiiaes  auhappy  haps 

Aad  end  cbaoccs  ligbt.         TurbervilU. 

Town-land  (toun'huidX  n.  Land  belonging 
to  A  town,  borough,  or  municipal  corpora- 
tion.    Mi$9  Edgewortk. 

Townlan  (tounleaX  a.  Having  no  town. 
HoweU 

Townlet  (tounaetX  n.  A  small  town.  '  The 
poor  schoolmaster  of  a  provincial  townUV 
Seutkgf. 

Townloy  llarblas  (tounld  miLr^lz).  n.  pi. 
Aa  asaeoiblage  of  Oreek  and  Roman  sculp- 
ture, which  forms  a  portion  of  the  gallery  of 
antiquities  belonging  to  the  British  Mu- 
seam,  and  so  named  from  Charles  Townley, 
bq.  of  Townley,  in  Lancashire,  who  made 
the  collection. 

Town-major  (tonn'mi-J^rX  n.  MUit  a 
garrtsoo  olBcer   ranking  with  a  captain. 


His  duties  are  much  the  same  as  those  uf 
the  town-adjutant  (which  seeX 
Town-rake  (toun'rakX  n.    A  man  living 
loosely  about  town;  a  roving,  dissipated 
fellow. 

Lewdness  and  intemperaace  are  not  of  so  bad  con- 
sequences in  a  tawn-rake  as  in  a  divine. 

Townsfolk  (tounz'fokX  «»•  vL  People  of  a 
town  or  city. 

Township  (toun'shipX  «l  1.  The  corpora- 
tion of  a  town;  the  district  or  territory  of  a 
town. 

I  am  but  a  poor  petitioarr  of  ovr  whole  ttmnshH. 

Skak. 

S.  In  Zaio,  a  town  or  viU  where  there  are 
more  than  one  in  a  parish.— &  In  the  United 
States,  a  territoriu  district,  subordinate  to 
a  county,  into  which  many  of  the  states  ore 
divided,  and  comprising  an  area  of  five,  six, 
seven,  or  perhaps  ten  miles  square,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  invested  with  cer- 
tain powers  for  regulating  their  own  affairs, 
such  as  repairing  roads,  providing  for  the 
poor,  Ac. 

Townsman  (tounx'mauX  n.  L  An  inhabi- 
tant <rf  a  town. 

They  marched  to  ff  ewcaade.  which  beini;  defended 
only  by  the  tffwnstntn,  was  given  up  to  them. 

C/artfutoH. 

2.  One  of  the  same  town  with  another.  —3.  A 
selectman:  an  officer  of  a  town,  in  New 
England,  who  assists  in  managing  the  affairs 
of  the  town.    Ooodrieh. 

Townspeople  (tounz'pC-pI).  n.  pi.  The  in- 
habitants of  a  town  or  city;  townsfolk, 
especially  in  distinction  from  country  folk 
or  the  rural  population. 

Town-telk  (toun't«k),  n.  The  common  talk 
of  a  town,  or  the  subject  of  common  con- 
versation. 

In  twelve  hoars  it  shall  be  town-tatJt. 
Sir  X.  VEstrang*. 

Town-top  (toun'topX  n.  A  large  top,  for- 
merly common  in  English  villagee,  for  pub- 
lic exercise. 

Townward.  Townwards  (toun'w«rd.  toun'- 
w6rdzX  adv.  Toward  the  town;  in  the 
direction  of  a  town. 

Tow-path  (td'pathX  a.  Same  at  Towing- 
path. 

Tow-rope  (tO'rOpX  a.  Any  rope  used  in 
towing  ships  or  boata 

Towser  (tou'zArX  n.  [From  tou$e.]  A  name 
frequenUy  given  to  a  dog. 

Towsle,  Towsie  (tou'zi  or  tb'dX  a.  [See 
TousE]  Bough ;  sha«sy.  *  A  totozM  tyke, 
black,  grim,  and  large/   Bum$.    [Scotch.] 

Towy  (td^iX  a-  Containing  or  resemblinig 
tow. 

Tozaster  (tok-sast^r).  n.  [Or.  toxon,  a  bow. 
and  attir,  a  star.]  A  genus  of  fossil  sea- 
urchins  occurring  in  the  lower  ohalk.  They 
have  their  name  from  thehr  semicircular 
contour. 

TozlcTozlcaKtok'sik,  tok'iIk-alXa.  [Gr. 
toxikon  (vharmakon\  poison,  originally  poi- 
son in  which  arrows  were  dipped,  from  toeri- 
kot,  of  or  for  a  bow,  from  t<UMn,  a  bow.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  toxicants;  poisonous. 

The  arresting  or  preventing  of  putrefaction  by  a 
chemical  body,  such  as  carlvoiic  acid,  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  eSect  of  its  AHnV-action  oa  contiguoos  onran- 
isms.  MmiittU  T%  '  ~ 


Toxicant  (tok'si-kantX  n.  A  poison  of  a 
stimulating,  narcotic,  anaesthetic  nature, 
especially  such  as  seriously  affects  the 
health  when  habitually  indulged  in.  Dr. 
RiehanUim. 

Toxicodendron  (tok'si-ko-den^dronX  n. 
(Or.  toxikon,  poiMm,  and  dendron,  a  tree.] 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Rhus,  the  Ji.  Toxieo- 
dendron.  or  poifton-oak.    See  Khus. 

Toxlcologlcal  (tok'si-ko.loj'ik-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  toxicology. 

Toxlcologically  (tok'siko-lonkal-UX  adv. 
In  a  toxicological  manner. 

Toxlcologlst  (tok-ti-kol'o-jistX  n.  One  who 
treats  of  poisons. 

Toxicology  (tok-sl-koro-jn.n.  [Or.  toa;tfa>n, 
poison,  lopo§,  a  treatise.  See  Toxic]  That 
branch  of  medicine  which  treats  of  poisons 
and  their  antidotes,  or  of  the  morbid  and 
deleterious  effects  of  excessive  and  inordin- 
ate doses  and  quantities  of  medicines.    See 

POISOH. 

Toxooeras  (tok-sos'e-rasX  n.  [Gr.  toxon,  a 
bow,  and  lunroM,  a  horn.]  A  genus  of  am- 
monites of  the  lower  chalk.  It  has  its  name 
from  the  shape  of  its  shell,  which  resembles 
a  bow. 

Toxodon  (tok'sodon),  n.  [Or.  toxon,  a  bow, 
and  odou4,odonto$,  a  tooth.  ]  An  extinct  genus 
of  large  quadrupeds  of  unknown  nfflnity.  The 
T.  platemsig  is  a  gigantic  mammiferous  ani- 


mal, having  teeth  bent  like  a  bow,  the  skull 
presenting  a  blending  of  the  characteristics 
of  several  existing  orders,  as  the  Bodentt. 
Pachyderms,  and  Cetacea.  It  was  discovered 
in  the  upper  tertiary  formation  of  La  Plata. 
South  America. 

Toxopblllte  (tok-aof'MItX  n.  [Or.  toxon,  a 
bow  or  arrow,  and  philitis,  a  lover.]  A 
lover  of  archery;  one  who  devotes  much 
attention  to  exercise  with  the  bow  and 
arrow. 

ToxophUlte.  TOxophUltlc  (tok-sof'i-m. 

tok-sori-lif'lk),  o.  Pertainins  to  archery: 
as,  a  toxophiliU  association.  '  Lincoln-greeM 
toxophilite  hats  and  feathers.'  Thackeray 
Toxotes  (toji'so-tte).  n.  [Or  toxotit,  a  bow- 
man.] A  genus  of  aoanUiopterygious  tele- 
ostean  fishes,  belonging  to  Cuvltr's  sixth 
family  of  Squamipennea    The  only  known 


ToxoUs  fitcnlator  (Archer-Ash). 

existing  species  is  T.  jucuiator,  the  archer- 
fish,  but  there  is  a  fossil  one.  This  fish  it 
remarkable  for  itt  power  of  spirting  water 
ui>on  insects  at  they  sit  on  the  water-planta, 
so  at  to  make  them  fall  within  its  reach. 
Toy  (toiX  n.  [Same  word  as  Dan.  tiH,  D.  tula, 
Q.  zeua,  stuff,  gear,  Ac.,  whence  respectiveQr 
Dan.  Maefdi,  a  toy,  a  plaything  (lege,  to 
play),  D.  epeeltuig,  a  toy  (fpeeC  plajX  O. 
spiet-zeug,  a  plaything  (episl,  play);  loel. 
(yffl,  goftr,  harness,  being  a  corresiMnding 
form.  Comp.  also  D.  tool,  ornament  tooien, 
to  adorn,  toogen,  to  show.]  1.  A  plaything 
for  children;  a  bauble. —1  A  thing  for 
amusement,  but  of  no  real  value;  a  mere 
nick-nack  or  ornament;  a  trifling  object 
*  A  toy,  a  thing  of  no  regard.'    5A&. 

O  virtue  I  virtue !  what  art  thou  become 

That  mea  should  leave  thee  for  that  tuy,  a  woiaan. 

sJwymmH, 

S.  Matter  of  no  importance. 

Nor  light  and  idle  t»y*  my  lines  may  vainly  swell. 

DraytoM. 

4.  Folly;  trifling  jn-actice;  silly  opinion. 

The  things  which  so  long  experience  of  all  ages 
hath  conArroed  and  made  profitable  let  us  net  pre- 
sume to  condemn  as  follies  and  toys,  because  vrc 
sometimes  know  not  the  cause  and  reason  of  them. 

Honker. 

5.  Amorous  dalUaiioe;  play;  sport. 

So  said  he  and  forbore  not  glance  or  f»y 
Of  amorous  intent  Miltmt. 

0.  An  old  story;  a  silly  tale.    '  Critio  Timon 
laughmt  idle  toy*.'    ShaJe. 

I  never  may  bclieva 
These  antkk  Csblcs,  nor  these  (airy  ttys.     SMmM. 

7.  Wild  fancy;  odd  conceit. 

The  very  place  puts  Amr  of  detpevation. 
Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain.    Skmk. 

8.  Same  at  Toy-muUh,    (Old  Bngliah  and 
Scotch.] 

The  flaps  of  the  loose  Ary  depended  en  each  sMc 
of  her  eager  face.  Sir  W.  Smm% 

—To  take  toy,i  to  become  restive;  to  start 

Th«  hot  harsa,  hot  as  fire. 
T0*k  A(y  at  this,  and  fell  to  what  disordar 
His  power  could  give  his  will,  bounds,  comes  on  end. 

Toy  (toiX  v.l  [This  may  be  not  from  the 
noun  but  from  O.K.  togge,  to  tug  or  pull, 
which,  as  Wedgwood  points  out,  was  used 
with  dmilar  meaning.]  To  dally  amoroutly; 
to  trifle;  to  play. 

'Yes,'  replied  the  Athenian,  carelessly  tcyiitjr  with 
the  gains ;  '  I  am  choosing  a  present  'or  lone,  but 
there  are  none  worthy  of  her.'  Ld.  Ijfttm. 

Toy  t  (toiX  V.  t.    To  treat  foolishly. 

Toyer  (toi'dr).  n.    One  who  toys ;  one  who 

is  fuU  of  trifling  tricks.    'Wanton  Cupid, 

idle  toyer.'    J.  Harrtton. 
Toyfol  (toifulX  a-    PoU  of  trifling  play;  full 

of  dalliance.    'A  toyful  ape.'    Donne. 
Toylsh  ( toi'ish  ),  a.   Trifling ;  wanton.    Dr, 

U.  More. 
TOTlslily  (toilsh-li),  adv.    In  a  toyish  or 

tnfling  manner. 
Toylshness  (toi^sh-nesX  n.    Disposition  to 

dalliance  or  trifling.     'That  toyiekuem  of 

wanton  fancy.'    OlanviUe. 
Toyman  ( tollman  X  n.    One  that  dealt  in 

toys.    Young. 
Toy-]imt<A  (toi'mnchX  n.    [D.  tool,  finery, 

dress,  tooien,  to  ornament,  attire.]    A  clote 
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SSak.    Sw  TODSX. 
Toiy  (WH). 
toll,    i&m 


TnbMlt«d  (tri>'b»4VMIX  a.     la  nrcA.  lor- 

TrabMUoii  <lr»-be-iVion>  n.  [L  trabi. 
Irabu,  ■  bum  )  In  untA.  iha  unu  u  «n- 
Ulilitun  (which  mX 

Trabsonla,  Tntbeonle  (tr 

kfil).  n.     fL.  ■-'—■'■■    ■ 


implojreduiniuedr 
,    A  itiop  wben  toyt 


a.    SlapDied  to  toj; 

L  ft  pp.  toyted ;  ppr. 
IT]    to  tottsr,  like  an 

>p.  Cozdd;  ppr.  toririg. 
1  pull  b]>  riolsncv. 
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^biloi3jrt«"l™/li'tt-'lil^o.    1 
nlihed  with  ■  InbecuU. 
Tnc«(tnU),n.  [Psrllyfroin  Ft.  Ii 


t.  In  fort.  Ihs  p 
the  Intenwtlon 


I,  or  viillila  appear- 
•hen  (he  Uilni  luclf 
ISSTideDcaof  uma- 
lalm^  toinn:  (eetigs. 


the  itnpt,  chKlni,  or  ropea  by  which  ■  car- 
riage, wagon,  Ac, ladrawnbihurMi.  'Now 
toth«ptoir.unpnctliedlntbslra«.'  Popt. 
Tnoe  {ItiO.  »  t  P"t.  4  pp.  traced:  PPr. 
traeinff.    [  Kr.   tractr,  to  trace,  dellneau, 

from  L.  tractuM.  pp.  of  trahit,  to  draw: 
whence  alio  fnul.KEtrae(,d».1  1.  To  mark 
oat:  U>  draw  or  delineate  with  DurlUi  ai. 


-, ,      -  To  copr,  H  a  drawing  or 

angrarlng,  hj  following  UM  llnet  and  tnark- 
IDR  them  on  a  ihtM  nipcrlinpoasd,  throuah 
which  thej  appear.— S.  To  follow  br  tome 


uotilepa  or  tneka. 


t  To  follow  the  trace  or  tr«ll  of.  'Allthi 
way  Ihe jprlucB  our  footpace  frocmi'  Sinn 

e.  To  walk  orer.  ''"    '  "'"**" 

T.  To  ornament  with  tracet7>  '  Deep-ae' 
wlndon  lUliied  and  (roHif.'  Ttanynm. 
TrMe(M)).>.i.    TowaU:totnreL 

Trttoe  (trM  ■.'-  Stuu.  n  form  of  Trict,'- 
Te  Iratt  up.  to  hinl  np  and  make  faat  bo; 
thins  aa  a  tamporarr  aacnrllj. 


j«  (Irta'a-bl-nai 

I  being  Cnceable. 
^OMbly  (traa'a-bU).  adt. 


'SK^.S 


L  Theitata 


.'  Baknnll. 
h.  the  onu- 
»  Head  of  a 


richedwithtollitloai.  Thschinu 
traoerr  varied  »t  different  peiio 
Oothic,  and  lU  rarletlei  are  knon 
mttrleiL  Bavtnff,  Hamboyant.  Ac 
anbdlrWoDi  of  OTOined  nulU,  or 
mental  de^  ot  (he  aame  chai 
dnon,  puwlUni.  oeUlDfa.  Ac. 
nwlhaa  (tra'ke-aV  n.  pi. 
k6-*\.  [L.  (racAia.tromOr. 


ndlliei 


tary.belngimdentood.  Dr.  Uayiie.] 
anat-  the  windpipe;  a  cartlla^nou 
niembrajioiiB  pipe  through  which  t^ 

Kjaea  into  and  out  of 
a  lunga  (Jul  la  figure). 
Tta  upper  extremity, 
which    l9    called     the 


calW  tbeti)i^lo((u(B), 


the  right  lung,  Uich  in 
In  the  lunga  becatnlDE 
lUbdlrideif  Into  innumera] 
Foaterlor  to  the  trachea  li 


It  la  the  pharrox.  — 
aplnl  voHli  of  plar 

pUnli.-S  In  loot  D 


retpliitorj  tubet  o 


Fertalnln(  to  the 


Tra^MlU,  TntebMLta  (trt-kl.a'rl-a.  tii^ 
k«-k'ta),n.^  [From  IrncAni.  the  windpipe 
A  dlvlilon  ol  Arachnlda,  Including  thoK 

dialed  or  ranillled  Irachece  that  onlj  recelvt 
air  Ihtough  two  Etlgmata  In  the  abHace  ol 


lof  tiacheie:  eipeclall;  applied 


TrmcbeuT  (tri'ki-a-rn,  •>■  An  arachnid  ot 
thediriilonTnchfarla. 

TnLoheltU  (tra-kft'tla),  n.    See  Tnicnrrts. 

baehaUpod  (Ira-kel'l-pod),  n.  A  molliuc  of 
the  order  Trachellpodm. 

TnohsI^Oda  (tra-U-Up'o.da).  n.pl.  lOr. 
troeWlH,  the  neck,  and poiu.podof.  the  loot.) 
Lamarck'i  name  lor  an  order  ot  moDuicB. 
comprehending  thoae  which  hare  the  grenter 
pvt  ot  the  bod*  ■plrall)'  cnniolred,  alwa^a 


■piral  Teuela  membllnc  the  tnchen  ol  In- 

nMllM>eeIa(tri-kg'o-iil).n.  [TVocAao.  and 
Or.  lau.  a  lumont.)  An  eolaisemenl  of  ths 
thjrold  gland:  bronchocole  or  golt™ 

TncbeOMme  (tra'ki-o-tdm),  n.     A  inrflcal 

[trfkA-ot'o-mO,  n.  (IVaeAea. 


atlmllar  operation  on  the  tower  pari  of 
larynx  la  termed  iaryiiffotiimy.     See  tta 

TrachinldB  (tri-kln'l-dei  n.pL  A  fan 
of  acanthopteryglcus  fiahea.  of  which 
cenui  Trathinu*  li  the  Ijpe:  the  weev. 

copua,  or  itar-nier.  Called  alto  Urai 
top\da.     Bee   TEu 


jrVm 


n.     [Or   trvtkyi. 

hoplerygloui  flihea. 


iL     Several  apeciea  are  fa 

1.  of  which  the  beat  known  i.  uio  i . 

Ithermen  from  lie  baring  the  poner 
ting  wound!  with lUoperculaiipliie. 

Il  (tri-ki'tli).  n.    (Or.  tnttuia.  tha 


tlon.]  Ins 


A  draggle.^    To  drsggle: 


tlgue.    JBcotch.] 


"b  BJiiiAii.  firequenOj  ».- 


ting  after  pnmlent  ophthalmia. 
Tntclivllte  (tri'kl.llt),  n.    Amlnenlaub- 

■tance  reaembling  oh^dias. 
TTMlirte<tIi'kit),n.    [Or  fraeHy*.  Tongh  ) 


'kl-lltl,  n 
imbling  oh^dia 
:tt*'klt),n.    - 
compact 
ikIng  with  a 

^mwhS?" 


urlj  compact  telapalhic  . .     . 

'-—'-' '•■-  -  rongh  anrtace.  anil 

d>  ot  glaiaf  ''lipv. 


tlonla  veryillgbtlTornotat  allpenelted. 
Tnichytic  (til-klt'lkX  a     Pertalnltic  Iv 

trxch;te.  or  oondiUng  of  iL 
Tndns  (tiiVingX  n,    1.  The  act  ot  one  who 

tracea."2.  Coone;  regular  track  or  path 

ainal  dnign  or  dnwlug  made  bj  following 
fl*  llnea  through  a  truiparent  medium,  u 
tnclng-paper. 

Tlmdns-UnM  (trU'lng-lIai).  n.  p{.  JTaul 
llnei  Id  a  ahlp  paaalug  through  a  block  or 
thimble,  and  niad  to  holit  a  thing  hl^er. 

TTadnc-paptr  (trii'lng-pt-ptr).  n.  Trnu. 
parent  paper  which  eiiablea  a  drawhii  or 

Eint  to  be  clearlj  aten  tbronch  It  *lien 
Id  on  the  drawing,  ao  that  a  pan  or  pencil 
may  be  Died  In  tracing  the  ontUliea  of  the 
original.    It  li  prepared  from  amooUi  un- 


a  vandih  made  c __^ . ..,._ 

equal  part  Canada  balaam,  nut-oil.  or  ol 

Trw»  (tmk).  n.     [O.FT.  1 


[irronnd  m  hunting,  to  hsntdown; 
ud  otbeii  taken  from  D.  and  L  a. 
Ik,  a  drawing,  fmtn.  trttkta. 
iklia,  ta  draw,  which  may  pcrhajM 
:ted  with  E.  drof.  Formerljr  Ibeiw 


tTact.\  I.  A  mark  left  by  aomethlng  tliat  ha 
paaaed  along;  aa.tlie  tract  lelt  by  a  ahlp. : 
wake:  the  track  of  acarriace  wheel.  'Tli< 
bright  tnlel  of  hia  fieiycar.'  Shat.-t.  i 
mark  or  lmpre«ioD  left  hj  the  foot.  eillM 
of  man  or  beaat;  a  trace;  a  footprint 


A  road:  a  beaten  path;  ai.  hen  Ihe  Ir 


d;i>ay;  pathlnginei 
net.    ■  U  ilralght  Ih] 


FUe.  far.  tat.  t»Il:       mi,  a 


■.  hir;       pine,  pin;      uAte,  not,  i 


tub,  bnll:      oil.  pound:       ll.  Sc  abwie; 
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TRADE 


&t  A  tract  of  land.  'ThoM  nnall  traekH  of 
ffround,  the  cotmtj  of  Poole,  stfd  the  like.' 
FttUer.  —  To  make  traeka,  to  go  away ;  tu 
quit;  to  leave;  to  depart.    [SUmg.] 

You  vfll  be  piwued  to  mmkt  trmcMs  and  to  vanish 
out  of  thoAC  parts  for  ever.  Kingttty. 

Ttadc  (trakX  «-^  1«  To  follow  when  guided 
bj  a  trace,  or  by  the  footetepB  or  marks  of 
the  feet. 

You  tr«€k  him  everywhere  tn  the  snow.    DvydtH' 

No  hunter  tmcks  the  stag's  green  path 

Up  the  Cimlnian  hill.  MatauUty. 

1  HauL  to  tow  or  draw,  as  a  vessel  or  boat, 

by  a  line  reaching  from  her  to  the  shore  or 

bank  —8.  t  To  delay;  to  protract 

Yet  bjr  detain  the  matier  was  alwaies  tracked^  and 
pot  over,  without  any  fniiteful  determination. 
•^  Stryft. 

TtadEU^  (trak^).  n.  A  drawing  or  tow- 
ing, as  of  a  boat 

Ttmbker  (trak'^r),  n.  One  who  tracks  or 
traces;  one  who  pursues  or  hunts  by  follow- 
ing the  track  or  trail 

And  of  the  trackers  of  the  deer 

Sc  ircc  half  the  lessening  pack  were  near. 

Sir  ty.  Se»tt. 

TtaoUass  (traklesX  a.  Having  no  track; 
marked  bv  no  footsteps  or  path;  untrodden; 
as,  a  traeneM  desert  *  The  (ra«ilr2eM  ocean 
of  the  air.*  CowUy.  '  The  trackleu  waste 
of  the  great  Atlantic  ocean.'  Warhurton. 
'To  climb  the  tratkUu  mountain  all  un- 
seen.'   Bynm. 

TnddMlly  (trakles-li),  adv.  8o  as  to  leave 
no  track. 

TtmfikletniMi  (trakOes-netX  n.  The  state 
of  being  without  a  track. 

Timok-road  (trak'rddX  n.    A  towing-path. 

Ttmok-SOOUt  (trak'skout).  n.  [D.  trek- 
tOiuii—trtkktn,  to  draw,  and  tchuit,  boat.] 
A  boat  or  vessel  employed  on  the  canals  in 
Holland,  usually  drawn  by  a  horse.  Arbuth- 
not  A  Pope. 

Ttmck-way  (trak'wftX  n.  A  tramway.  Bee 
Tkamwat. 

Traet  (trakt),  n.  (L.  trtutui,  a  drawing, 
dra^ng,  a  oistrict,  from  traho,  traetwn,  to 
draw  or  drag.  Notwithstanding  a  certain 
correspondence  in  form  and  mes^ng,  it  can 
hardly  be  related  to  E.  drag,  draw,  or  O. 
trageiu  to  bear.  Trail  is  this  word  in  an- 
other form.  Formerlv  there  was  often  a 
confusion  between  this  word  and  traek.'\ 
Lt  Something  drawn  out  or  extended;  ex- 
tent; expanse.  *The  deep  traet  of  helL' 
MUtan.  — i.  A  re^rion  or  quantity  of  land  or 
water  of  indefinite  extent.  '  A  high  moun- 
tain joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  traet  of 
earth.'  Addieon,  '  STraete  of  pasture  sunny 
warm.'  Tennyton.  *  Many  a  traet  of  palm 
and  rice.'  Tennyfon.— 8.t  Traits;  features: 
ttneaments. 

The  diacevery  of  a  man's  self  by  the  trmct  of  hb 
ceoDtcnattcc  is  a  great  weakness.  Bmctn. 

1  A  written  discourse  or  dissertation,  usu- 
ally of  short  extent;  a  treatise,  particularly 
a  short  treatise  on  practical  religion. 

The  church  clergy  at  that  time  writ  the  best  col- 
lection vl  trmOt  against  popery.  Swi/t. 

[In  this  sense  the  word  is  frequently  adjec- 
tivally used;  as,  traet  society,  that  is  a  so- 
ciety formed  for  the  printing  and  distritiu- 
ttonof  tracts;  fracf  deliverer:  trad  distribu- 
tion. Ac]— 6. t  Track;  trace;  footprint;  ves- 

tlft. 

And.  lest  the  printed  footstep*  might  be  seen 
He  aragg'il  thcra  backwards  to  his  rocky  den; 
The  trmcU  averse,  a  lying  notice  gave. 
Aad  lad  the  searcher  oackward  frora  the  cave. 

Dryden, 

&f  Protracted  or  tedious  treatment^  de- 

•eclption,  narration,  or  the  lilie. 

The  trtttt  of  everything 
Woukl  by  a  good  dtacourscr  lose  some  Hfa.     Shak. 

7.  t  Continuity  or  extension  of  anything. 

As  ta  trma  of  speech  a  dubkras  word  is  ensily 
known  by  the  coherence  with  the  rest,  and  a  dubious 
Icctcr  by  the  whole  word.  Holder. 

a  Continoedor  protracted  duration;  length: 
extent;  as,  a  long  tradt  of  time.  'All  through 
this  traxi  of  yeara'    Termyon. 

Y^ar  bodies  may  at  last  torn  all  to  q>irit. 
Improved  by  troft  of  time.  MiU»n. 

-- BiWfirtUory  tract,  in  anat  the  middle 
odnmn  of  the  spinal  marrow,  whence,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Charles  Bell,  the  respiratory 
nerves  originate. 
Ytmctt  (traktX  v.t    L  To  traceout 

The  man  .  .  . 
Saw  many  towoa  aad  men.  and  could  their  manners 
*wtf.  £.  y»Hs«H. 

t.  To  draw  oat;  to  protract 

He  t^vuted  time,  and  gave  them  leisure  to  prepare 
•»  encouMcr  ht»  force.  Ntrtk. 


TraeUtlUlty  ( trak-ta-bin-U  X  n.  The  qua- 
lity or  state  of  being  tractable  or  docile; 
dodlity;  tractableness.  'A  wild  man.  not 
of  the  woods,  but  the  cloisters,  nor  yet 
civilised  into  the  traetabHiiiM  of  home.' 
Ld  Lytton. 

TraeUUe  (trak'U-blX  a.  VL  traetdbUU, 
from  traeto,  to  handle  or  lead.  See  Trbat.] 
1.  Capable  of  being  easily  led,  taught,  or 
managed ;  docile;  manageable;  governable; 
as,  traet<u>le  children ;  a  traetaole  learner. 

If  a  strict  hand  be  kept  over  children  from  the  be- 
ginning, they  will  in  that  age  be/rw<toMr,  and  quietly 
submit.  L^cJtt. 

2.t  Palpable;  such  as  may  be  handled. 

The  other  measures  are  of  continued  quantity  vis- 
ible, and  for  the  most  part  tntctmbte.  HoUUr, 

TraotableneM  (trak'ta-b1-nesX  ft.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  tractable  or  manageable; 
docility. 

It  will  be  objected,  that  whatsoever  I  fancy  of  chil- 
dren's tractafUntst,  yet  many  will  never  apply. 

TtaotaUy  (trak'U-bliX  adv.  In  a  tractable 
manner;  with  ready  compliance. 
Traotarlan  (trak-ta'ri-an).  n.    A  term  ap- 

?Ited  to  the  writen  of  the  *TraetM  for  the 
Imes.'  or  the  Oxford  Tracts,  and  also  to 
those  who  acquiesce  in  their  opinions.  See 
Traotarianism. 

Ttaotarian  (trak-t&'ri-anX  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  Tractarians  or  their  doctrines;  as,  the 
traetarian  controversy. 

TractarlanlliTn  (trak-tt'ri-an-izm),n.  A  sys- 
tem of  religious  opinion  and  practice  pro- 
mulgated within  the  Church  of  England  in 
a  series  of  papers  entitled  '  Tracts  for  the 
'nmes.'  and  published  at  Oxford  between 
1833  and  1841.  The  leaders  of  the  movement. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Newman,  Dr.  Pusey,  Rev.  John 
Keble.  and  other  Oxford  scholara,  sought  to 
mark  out  a  middle  course  between  Boman- 
ism  and  what  they  considered  a  rationalistic 
or  latitndinarian  Protestantism:  but  as  tract 
after  tract  appeared  it  became  clearly  ap- 
parent that  they  were  pervaded  by  a  spirit 
unmistakably  hostile  to  Protestantism  and 
favourable  to  Roman  Catholicism.  The 
writen  openly  showed  that  they  were  en- 
tirely out  of  sympathy  with  the  Reformers 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  boldly  taught 
the  doctrines  of  priestly  absolution,  the  real 
presence,  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
church,  and  the  value  of  tradition;  that 
there  was  no  insurmountable  barrier  be- 
tween the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Anglican 
communions;  and  that  the  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles, though  drawn  up  by  Protestants,  arc 
susceptible  of  a  Catholic  interpretation  not 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent.  Many  who  favoured  this  An- 
glo-Catholic  movement  subsequently  went 
over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  while  others 
remained  to  form  the  representatives  of  the 
extremelyritualistic  or  Higli  Church  section 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

Ttaotate  (trak'titX  n.  [L.  traetattu.  a  hand- 
ling, a  treatise,  a  tract,  from  traeto,  to  drag 
about,  to  handle,  freq.  of  traho,  to  draw.1 
A  treatise;  a  tract  'Philosophical  traetatea. 
Sir  T.  Browns. 

We  need  no  other  evklence  than  Gbu)ville'!i  troeiiUe. 

Sir  M.  Hnte. 

Traetationt  (trak-ti'shonX  n.  JL.  tractatio, 
a  handUng.  See  Tractatb.]  Treatment  or 
handling  of  a  subject;  discussion.  'A  full 
tractaXion  ot  the  points  controverted.'  Bp. 
Hall 

Traotator (trak't&t-ArXn.  a  writerof  tracts; 
particularly,  one  who  f  avoun  Tractarianism ; 
a  Traetarian.    [Rare.] 

Talking  of  the  Trmttatcvt  so  yon  stOllIke  their 
tone  I  so  do  I.  Kingsl^. 

Tractatrlx (trakti'triksX n.  In ^eom.  same 

as  Tractrix.    See  TRAOTORT. 
Tractile  (trak'tn).a.    [From  L.  traho,  trac- 

turn,  to  draw. ]    Capable  of  being  drawn  out 

in  length:  ductile. 

The  condstencies  of  bodies  are  very  divers ;  .  .  . 
tmctilt  or  to  be  drawn  forth  in  le^^.  mtractile. 

TractUlty  (trak-til'iti).  n.  The  quality  of 
being  tractile;  ductility.  'Silver,  whose 
ductilitv  and  traxAUity  are  much  inferior  to 
those  of  gold. '    Sir  J.  Derham. 

Traction  (trak'shon),  n.  [Fr.  traetion,  from 
L.  traho,  traetum,  to  draw.]  1.  The  act  of 
drawing,  or  state  of  l>eing  drawn ;  as.  the 
traetion  of  a  muscle. —2.  Attraction:  a  draw- 
ing toward.— a  The  act  of  drawing  a  t)ody 
along  a  plane,  usually  by  the  power  of  men. 
animals,  or  steam,  as  when  a  vessel  is  towed 
upon  the  surface  of  water,  or  a  carriage  upon 
a  road  or  railway.     The  power  exerted  in 


order  to  produce  the  effect  is  called  the 

force  qf  tractioi^  The  line  in  which  the 
force  of  traction  acts  is  called  the  lint  <4 
traetion,  and  the  angle  which  this  line  makes 
with  the  plane  along  which  a  body  i»drnwn 
by  the  force  of  traction  is  called  the  avffte 
qf  traetion. 

Traction-engine  (trak'shon-en-JinX  n.  A 
steam  locomotive  engine  for  dracn^ng  heavy 
loads  on  common  roads.  As  the  working  of 
such  engines  is  severe  upon  roads,  and  dan- 
gerous by  frightening  horses,  it  is  carried 
on  under  regulations  enforced  by  act  of 
parliament. 

Tractlte  (trak'tltX  n.    Same  as  Traetarian. 

Tractitlom  ( trsk-tish'usX  a.  Treating  of ; 
handling.    [Rare.] 

TractlYe  (trak'tivX  a.  Serving  or  employed 
to  pull  or  draw;  mwing  along;  as,  traetiM 
power  or  force. 

Tractor  (trak't^rX  n.  That  which  draws  or 
is  used  for  drumng.—MetaUie  traetor§,  the 
name  given  to  two  small  pointed  ban  of 
brass  and  steel,  which  by  being  drawn  over 
diseased  parts  of  the  body,  were  supposed 
to  give  relief  through  the  agency  of  elec- 
tricity or  magnetism.  They  were  much  in 
vogue  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  being  introduced  by  Dr.  Perkins  of 
America,  but  have  long  been  entirely  dis- 
used. 

Tractoration  <trak-to-r&'shonX  n.  The  em- 
plovment  of  metallic  tracton  for  the  cure 
of  diseasea    See  Traotor. 

Tractory,  Tractrix  (trak'to-ri,  trak'triksX 
n.  [From  L.  h-aho,  traotum,  to  draw.]  In 
mam.  s  curve  whose  tangent  is  always  equal 
to  a  given  line.  It  may  be  described  by  a 
small  weight  attached  to  a  string,  the  other 
end  of  which  is  moved  along  a  given  straight 
line  or  curve.  The  evolute  of  this  curve  is 
the  common  catenary. 

Trade  (tritdX  n.  [From  verb  to  tread,  and 
originally  meaning  a  beaten  path,  hence  a 
way  or  path  of  life,  habit,  agoing  regularly 
to  a  place,  traffic,  trade.  The  older  mean- 
ings are  still  used  locally,  llie  trade-winds 
are  so  called  from  blowing  in  a  segular 
course.     See  Trxad.]     l.t  Wav;  course; 

Eath.  '  By  reason  of  fhtir  knowlage  of  the 
iw,  of  the  autoritee  of  being  in  the  right 
trade  of  religion. '  J.  UdaU. —2.  t  Frequeiued 
course  or  resort;  resort  '  Some  way  of  com- 
mon trode.'  Shak.  '  Where  most  (ra(/0  of 
danger  ranged.'  Shak.  —  Z.\  A  particular 
course  of  action  or  effort ;  effort  in  a  par- 
ticular direction. 

Long  did  I  love  this  lady; 
Long  my  travaiC  long  my  trade  to  win  her. 

Masswger. 

4.t  Custom;  habit;  standing  practice. 
Thy  sin's  not  accidental,  but  a  trad*.        Skak. 

5.  Business  punued;  occupation;  as,  )}iracy 
is  their  trade. 

Himting  their  sport,  aad  plund'ring  was  their  trade. 

Dryden. 

0.  The  business  which  a  person  has  learned 
and  which  he  carries  on  for  procuring  sub- 
sistence or  for  profit;  occupation;  particu- 
larly, mechanical  ot  mercanule  employment: 
a  handicraft,  distinguished  from  the  liberal 
arts  and  learned  professions,  and  from  agri- 
cultura;  as.  we  speak  of  the  trade  of  a  smith, 
of  a  carpenter,  or  mason,  but  we  never  say 
the  trooe  of  a  fanner  or  of  a  lawyer  or 
physician. 

We  abound  ia  quacks  of  every  trade.     CraHe. 

7.  The  act  or  business  of  exchanffing  com- 
modities for  other  commodities  or  tor  money; 
the  business  of  buying  and  selling;  dealing  by 
way  of  sale  or  exchange;  commerce;  traffic. 
Trade  comprehends  everv  species  of  ex- 
change or  dealing,  either  m  the  produce  of 
land,  in  manufactures,  in  bills  or  money. 
It  is,  however,  chiefly  used  to  denote  the 
barter  or  purchase  and  sale  of  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise,  either  by  wholesale  or 
retail.  Trade  is  either  foreign  or  domeetie 
or  inland.  Foreign  trade  consists  in  the 
exportation  and  importation  of  goods,  or 
the  exchange  of  the  commodities  of  different 
countries.  Domeetie  or  home  trade  is  the 
exchange  or  buying  and  selling  of  goods 
within  a  country.  Trade  is  also  whoUeaU, 
that  is.  by  the  package  or  in  large  quantities, 
or  it  is  by  retail,  or  in  small  parcela  The 
earruing  trade  is  that  of  transporting  com- 
modities from  one  country  to  another  by 
water.— &  Men  engaged  in  the  same  occu- 
pation: as.  publishen  and  booksellers  speak 
of  the  customs  of  the  trade. 

All  this  authorship,  you  perceive,  is  anonymous;  it 
gives  me  no  reputation  except  among  the  /rode. 

W.  Irving. 


ch,  cAain;     eh,  Sc  locfc;     g,^;     j.job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  %\^\g\     TB,  then;  th,  (Ain;     w,  trig;    wh,  ivAig;    sh,  azure.— Set;  Key. 
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0.  A  trade- wind.  See  Tradb-wind.— lO.f  Is- 
BtmmenU  of  any  occupation. 

The  shepherd  be«n 
His  house  and  household  goods,' his  l^tiA  of  war. 

Dtydtn. 

—Board  <if  trad^  a  department  of  the  Brit- 
iflh  government  having  very  wide  and  im- 
portant fonotiona  reapecting  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  perma- 
nent committee  of  the  privy-council,  and  is 
freaided  over  by  a  member  of  the  cal^et 
t  ia  divided  into  six  departments,  eadi 
having  its  separate  staff :  (a)  the  ccmmet- 
dal  department^  whose  duties  are  to  advise 
the  treasury  and  the  colonial  and  foreign 
officea  on  matters  relating  to  tariffs  and 
burdens  on  trade,  to  superintend  the  busi- 
ness  under  the  acts  relating  to  the  regis- 
tration of  deaigns.  copyright  of  designs, 
art-unions,  industrial  exhibitions,  Ac  In- 
cluded within  this  department  are  the 
standard  weights  and  measures  offlcea.  (6) 
The  ttatutieal  department,  which  has  to 
prepare  the  official  volumea  of  statiatics 
periodically  issued^  and  also  special  statis- 
tical returns  for  the  information  of  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  chambera  of  commerce, 
and  private  persons  who  may  have  occa- 
sion to  apphr.  (e)  The  ratUeay  department, 
which  has  the  supervision  of  rail  waya  and 
railway  companies,  and  which  must  be  sup- 
plied with  notices  of  application  for  railway 
acts,  and  with  plans,  before  the  relative  bill 
can  be  brought  before  parliament  Before 
a  line  is  opened  for  traffic  the  permission  of 
the  board  on  the  report  of  an  inspector 
must  be  got;  and  on  tlie  occurrence  of  an 
accident  notice  must  be  sent  to  the  depart- 
ment, which  is  then  empowered  to  take  any 
measures  it  may  deem  necessary  for  public 
safety  or  interest  It  has  also  to  keep  a 
register  of  Joint^tock  companies,  of  the  ac- 
counts of  insurance  compares,  and  to  pre- 
pare provisional  ordera  relating  to  gas, 
water,  and  tramway  companies,  (d)  The 
harbour  department^  which  exercises  a  su- 
pervision over  lighthouses,  the  sespflshery, 
pilotage.  Ac.  (e)  The  marine  departinent, 
which  has  to  see  to  the  registration,  condi- 
tion, and  discipline  of  merchant  ships,  to 
watch  over  the  mercantile  marine  offices; 
to  take  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
crimping,  to  see  that  the  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  engagement  of  seamen  and 
am>rentices  are  earned  out;  to  examine 
officers;  to  make  investigations  into  cases  of 
gross  misconduct  and  wrecka,  and  generally 
to  undertake  the  business  thrown  upon  the 
board  by  the  various  shipping  acta.  (/)The 
financial  department,  which  has  to  keep  the 
accounts  of  the  board,  controlling  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditure.  It  has  also  to  deal 
with  Greenwich  penaiona,  seamen's  savings- 
banks,  the  proper  disposal  of  the  effects  of 
seamen  dying  abroad,  and  the  like.— Stn. 
Profession,  occupation,  office,  calling,  avo- 
cation, employment,  commerce,  dealing, 
traffia 

Ttada(tridl(s.  Pertaining  to  or  character- 
istic of  trade,  or  of  a  particular  trade;  as, 
a  trade  practice;  a  trade  ball  or  dinner. 

Ttada  (trid).  ».t.  pret  A  pp.  traded;  ppr. 
trading.  1.  To  barter  or  to  buy  and  sell;  to 
deal  in  the  exchange,  purchase,  or  sale  of 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  or  anything 
else ;  to  traffic ;  to  carry  on  commerce  as  a 
business.  —8.  To  buy  and  sell  or  exchange 
property,  in  a  single  instance;  as,  A  traded 
with  B  for  a  horse  or  a  number  of  sheep.  ^ 
&  TO  engage  in  affairs  generally;  to  deal  in 
any  way;  to  transact;  to  have  to  da 


How  did  you  dare 
To  trmdt  and  traffic  with  Macbeth 
In  riddles  and  affairs  of  death? 


Skmk. 


TnulA  (tridX  v.t  To  sell  or  exchange  in 
oonunerce;  to  barter. 

They  irmdtd  the  persons  of  tacn.     Ezefc.  szvii.  t% 

Raadjr  to  dicker  aad  to  swap,  to  emtk  ritles  and 
arches.  Ctt^er. 

Tta4e,t  pret  of  tread.    Trod.    CfMuoer. 
Ttade-ailowanoe  (tr&d'al-lou-ans),  n.    A 

discount  allowed  to  dealers  in  or  retailers 

of  articles  to  be  sold  sgain. 
Ttadedt  (trikl'edX  a.    Versed;  practised. 

Eyes  and  ears. 
Two  trmtUd  pilots  "twist  the  dangerous  shores 
Of  win  aad  Jadgment.  Shak. 

Ttldflftd  (trld'fnl),  a.  Commercial;  busy 
in  traffic.  'TVodtf/ui  merchants.'  Speneer. 
•  The  trade/ul  city's  hum. '    T.  Wharton. 

Itade-lUkU  (trftd'hul).  n.  A  large  hall  in  a 
city  or  town  for  meethigs  of  manufacturers, 
trsiders,  Ac. ;  also,  a  hall  devoted  to  meet- 


ings of  the  incorporated  trades  of  a  town, 
city,  or  district 

Tnida-liuurk  (trid'mirii),  n.  A  distingnish- 
ing  mark  or  device  adopted  by  a  manufac- 
turer and  impreased  on  his  goods,  labels,  Ac. , 
to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  oUiers. 
In  England,  the  United  States,  and  other 
countries  the  registration  and  iMt>tection  of 
trade-marlcs  is  regulated  by  statute.  The 
earliest  trade-marica  appear  to  have  been 
those  which  were  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  and  which  are  known  as  water- 
maiin.  Oi  these  the  earliest  appears  to  be 
on  a  document  bearing  the  date  1351,  i.e. 
shortly  after  the  inrentioii  of  paper  from 
linen  rags. 

TnulA-prloe  (trftd'piisX  n.  The  price 
charged  to  dealers  in  artidea  to  be  sold 
again. 

Tnd&r  (trad'toX  n.  1.  One  engaged  in  trade 
or  commerce;  a  dealer  in  buying  and  selling 
or  barter;  as.  a  trader  to  New  York;  a  trader 
toCaiina;  a  country  fnultfr.  'TVtuferf  riding 
to  London  with  fat  purses.'  8hak.—%.  A 
vessel  emi^oyed  regulariy  in  any  particular 
trade,  whether  f<»«Jgn  or  coasting;  aa,  an 
Bast  India  trader;  a  coasting  trader. 

Tnuto-iale  (trftd'silX  n.  A  special  auction 
or  sale  of  articlea  suited  to  a  particular  class 
of  dealers. 

TradeaeantiA  (trapdes-kan'shi-aX  n^  [In 
honour  of  John  Tradeeeant,  gardener  to 
Charles  I.]  A  genus  of  lily-Ulw  planta.  nat 
order  CommelynaceiBL  The  species  are 
natives  of 
America  and 
India,  and 
many  of  them 
are  cultivated 
as  ornamen- 
tal plants  in 
flower-gardens. 
Thev  are  well 
marked  by 
their  three  se- 
pals, tliree  pe- 
tals, three - 
celled  capsule, 
and  filaments 
clothed  with 
Jointed  hairs. 
T.  virginieOt  a 
North  Amwi- 
can  species,  is 
known  by  the 
name  of  epi- 
deneort  It 
has  succulent 
stems.  shin- 
ing, graas-like 
leaves.  and 
blue  or  purple  flowers,  and  it  is  common  in 
the  flower- borders  of  BngUsh  gardens. 
Other  n>ecie8  are  cultivated. 

TradauolkCtradzTOkXit.  People  employed 
in  trade. 

Bjr  his  advice  TictnaDers  and  *wAi;^i£(  would  soon 
get  all  the  money  of  the  kingdoaii  into  their  hands. 

Swt/t 

Tradetman  (tradz'manXtk  LA  shopkeeper. 

Froma  piain/mdSrxmaM  witha  shopheisnowgfown 
up  a  very  rich  country  gentleman.         jlrbuthnoL 

2.  A  man  having  a  trade  or  handicraft:  a 
mechanic;  as.  a  bad  tradetman  is  never 
pleased  with  his  toola  [So  used  in  Scot- 
land and  America,  formerly  probably  in 
England  also.] 

nmdes-jpeople  (trftdz'p^plX  n.  People  em- 
ployed in  vuious  trades. 

Tradea-imlon  (trads-lkn'yon).  n.  A  com- 
bination of  workmen  of  particular  trades 
or  manufactures  to  enable  each  member  to 
secure  the  conditions  most  favourable  for 
labour;  an  association  of  woricmen  formed 
principallr  for  the  purposes  of  regulating  the 
prices  and  the  hours  of  labour,  and  in  many 
cases  the  number  of  men  engaged  by  an 
employer,  the  number  of  apprentices  which 
may  be  bound  in  proportion  to  the  journey- 
men employed  by  a  master,  and  the  like. 
As  accessories  these  unions  may  collect 
funds  for  beneflt  societies,  insurance  of  tools, 
libraries,  and  reading-rooms;  but  their  fund, 
to  which  every  member  must  regularly  con- 
tribute a  stated  sum.  is  principamr  reserved 
for  enabling  the  men  to  resMt,  by  strikes 
and  otherwise,  such  action  on  the  part  of 
the  employers  as  would  tend  to  lower  the 
rate  of  wages  or  lengthen  the  hours  of  la- 
bour. 

TradM-imloiiiim  (triUlz-fln'yon-ixm),  n. 
The  principles  or  practices  of  Uie  members 
of  a  trades-union. 

Trades -nnionilt  (tradz-fln'yon-ist).  n.    A 


Tradescan'ia  virginicm 
(Spiderwort). 


member  of  a  trades-union;  one  who  favours 
the  system  of  trades-unions. 

TradM- woman  (trodx'wu-manX  ^  A 
woman  who  trades  or  is  ddlled  is  trade. 

Trade-Wind  (trOd'windX  n.  [That  Is,  wind 
blowing  in  sr^n^lartmde  or  course.]  One  of 
those  perpetual  or  constant  winds  whidi 
occur  In  all  open  seaa  on  both  sides  of  the 
equator,  and  to  the  distance  of  about  W 
north  and  south  of  it  On  the  north  of  the 
equator  their  direction  is  from  the  north- 
east (vaiying  at  times  a  point  or  two  of  the 
compasseither  way);  on  the  south  of  the  equa- 
tor they  proceed  from  the  south-east  llw 
origin  of  the  trade- winds  is  this :— The  great 
hespt  of  the  torrid  zone  rarefies  and  miskea 
lighter  the  air  of  that  r^on.  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  rarefaction  the  air  rises  and 
ascends  into  the  higher  retriona  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. To  supply  its  place  colder  air  from 
the  northern  and  southern  regions  rushes 
towards  the  emiator,  wtdch,  also  becoming 
rarefied,  ascends  in  its  turn.  Hie  heated 
air  which  thus  ascends  into  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  being  there  con- 
densed flows  northward  and  southward  to 
supply  the  defldency  caused  bv  the  under- 
currents blowing  towarda  the  equator. 
These  undercurrents  eoming  from  the 
north  and  south  are,  in  consequenoe  of  the 
earth's  rotation  on  its  axis,  deflected  from 
their  course  as  they  i4>proach  the  equatorial 
region,  and  thus  become  north-east  aad 
south-east  winds,  constituting  the  trade- 
winds.  The  belt  between  the  two  trade- 
winds  ia  charactCTiaed  bv  oalma.  frequently 
interrupted,  however,  by  violent  stormsw 
The  position  of  the  sun  has  an  influence  on 
the  strength  and  direction  of  the  trade- 
winds,  for  when  the  sun  is  near  the  tropic 
of  Cancer  the  south-east  wind  liecomea 
gradualiv  more  southerly  and  stronger  and 
uie  norw-east  weaker  and  mote  easterly. 
The  effect  is  reversed  when  the  sun  ap- 

5 roaches  towards  the  tropic  of  CaprictttiL 
'rade-winds  are  constant  only  over  the 
open  ocean,  and  the  larger  the  expanse  of 
ocean  over  which  thev  blow  (as  in  the  Pia- 
dflc)  the  more  steady  thev  are.  When 
these  winds  blow  over  land  they  are  ob- 
structed and  their  direction  changed  by 
coming  in  contact  with  high  land  or  nMNin- 
tains.  In  some  placea  the  trade-wln«ls 
become  poiodical,  blowing  one  half  of  the 
year  in  one  direction  and  the  other  half  in 
the  opposite  direction.  See  MoisooH. 
Trading  (tr&d'ingX  a.  L  Carrying  on  com- 
merce; engaged  in  trade;  as,  a  trading 
company.  '  A  tradimg  and  manafartnring 
town.'     W.  Irving, 

Alexandria  under  the  RaoomwM  ttin  the  centre  of 
the  trading  world. 


S.  Applied  in  a  disparaging  sense  to  a  per- 
son whose  public  actions  are  regulated  by 
his  interest  rather  than  his  principlea;  bav* 
ing  the  character  of  an  adventurer.  veuaL 

It  nuiy  be  nude  the  cloak  for  evary  ipaciea  of  S^ift- 
tious  and  sordid  calculation;  andwhatinlkiniw«sijniy 
a  sophistical  self-deception,  or  a  mere  ilhiskm  of  d.*a- 
firerous  self-love.mi|;ht  nave  been,  by  Che  conunoo  hrni 
of /TKMf iry  polidckuis.  used  as  tha  coMPer  far  ««crv  l*w 
and  despicable  and  unpnncipied  anillcc  Brwugmmwt, 

Tradition  ( tra-di'shon  \n.  [  Fr.  fradttw*, 
from  L.  traditio,  a  handing  over  or  deliver- 
ing, from  trado,  to  deliver— frana,  over,  and 
do,  to  give.  Treaeon  is  a  doublet  of  tlUa 
word.]  1.  The  act  of  handinr  over  sonaething 
in  a  formal  legal  manner;  delivery;  the  act 
of  delivering  mto  the  hands  of  another. 

A  deed  takes  effect  only  from  the  trmdtft^m  or  de> 
Bvery.  JftarlrOiww. 

i.  The  handing  down  of  opinions,  doctriuea, 
practices,  ritei.  and  customs  fh>m  father  to 
son.  or  from  ancestors  to  postert^  thetrana- 
mission  ot  any  opiniona  or  pnetioe  from 
forefathers  to  descendants  by  oral  uom- 
municatkm.  without  written  osemorlala. 

Councils  (oecumenical)  meet  to  give  truth  already 
ICnown  by  dlviae  iwWtfMM  a  more  pieciae  esprcsaM^ 
for  conanoa  and  universal  use.  Cmrdtmml  Mmrnmtmg. 


8.  That  which  is  handed  down  ftom  age  to 
age  by  oral  communication;  knowledge  or 
belief  transmitted  without  the  aid  of  written 
memoriala;  specifically,  in  theoL  thet  body 
of  doctrine  and  discipline,  or  any  article 
thereof,  sopposed  to  have  been  put  forth  by 
Christ  or  his  apostles,  and  not  committed 
to  writing.  b«t  stiU  held  by  many  ea  a.i 
ter  of  fai^ 


But  let  us  look  a  Kttle  i 
rious  trattition,  and  endeavour  to  estunate  tt  M  hs 
worth.  It  isa  nanicfora  atulticudeof  takaaad  ra- 
ports  that  were  afloat  in  the  early  ages  of  Chrmisuiiy 
—the  hearsay  of  the  churcb—coiitfManded  of  fisd 
and  fiction,  of  the  marveUous  and  tnc  •obcr.  of  tfM 


Fite,  fttr,  fat  f#ll;       mi,  met  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not  mOve;     t&be,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;      ii,  Se.  ahuae;      J.  8c  fry. 


TBADXnOM 


TnUUUonal  {In-dl'iboa-il).  a.  1,  OF,  i 
talBinc  taorilcriml  tram  tndlUini;  ct 
nuuilcaMd  fron  uicwton  to  dncaoiUnH 


t;  u,  tniditwilal  opinioni 


icSnoJ  txpi 


tlia  HcHptnn*.— 1.  ObiflTuic  ot 
It:  nenlaled  by  Koepted  mcxlBU  »r 
u  lirsapKCIn  □!  Inu  princlplm^ 


MtiioritjeieliiitTeQiUHigiBnJKQf  r^Mon 
mdltioullrt  (tr*^l'ibDD.i]-litX  ».  Oiu 
vbo  hold*  IS  CntllUDii  or  trmdlCioi14lUai. 


Wlut  la  budad  di 


UTtndlUoa.   [Rui.) 


t-itaoD-il.U),  ad  IF 

tX£X' 

n-dfihon-a-rl),  a.     Bung 

TndttlaiUTy  (b«-dl'ihoD-m-ri).  a.  Among 
the  Jcwi.  ODe  oho  kckiiantedaa  ttaa  muttio- 
rllr  nl  tndiUDOi  tad  upUlni  tbg  ScitpturM 
bflham 

TnOtanUt.  Tiadttlouer  (bwdi'ihon-iit, 

m-di'ihon-tejt  IL    Ona  who  >iU)imi  to  tn- 

Tndlttn  (t«d'l-UTl.  ■.  Of  or  pertaining 
toorlHMdontndlUoa:  tndmoaal.  (Bnre  ) 


_.__»« (irad'K 
(Ind't-M-rtil  [ 
raaden.  or  dellrsn:  ■  betmrer;  ■  (r.,-. 
■  BUH  Df  luluB)'  lino  to  ChrliUiuii  wh 
In  tba  llTtt  ■£«  oT  the  church,  duhng  tf 


TndrllU  ( tn-drir  ;b  «■     iuBe  M  TVnIiUi. 

TnuliiM<liv<ISa^i.(.  prat  ft  pp.  tra^iiad,' 

Etrailu«infl'    P-  Imdaai,  traduem.  In 
•loDf.  to  axhtblt  ai  a  ■peetacla,  to  dks- 


te  diqiUr;  t- 


repraient;  ts  ei&ihlt; 
]  example  of.  Bacon. 
utile:  to  mlmiMMuut 


kj  T9  votAinat  bj  derlvtrHT  one  from  an- 
attaritoprnpaaateorRpniduce.iaaniniili: 
te  dlitrlbirtc  br  pmpacitlon. 


— Piu».  Atniiiali.  IMnut,  Trmdaa.  See 

mdBO^unt  (tn.riAi^aBt),n.     Ilia  act 
aftndndni:  mlirvprcvntitinD.  lUroondad 


Vradndui,  n«dniilmiil>t  (Cra-dfi'ti-an ,  tia- 
da'il-an^lttV  ■.  IProm  traduce  in  lenH  of 
reproduce  or  propagate.]  In  CAuJ.  a  be. 
UaTir  In  Uwluclantini;  a  name  gJTen  by  tlie 
PelagUo*  to  thoM  wbo  taught  (hat  arliilna] 
■In  waa  tnnimltled  fnim  parent  to  chSd. 

ItadnilMllim  ((is-da'al-aa-Uni),  n.  (3«a 
above)  In  IJUat.  (a)  the  doctrine  that  Cha 
sooli  of  children  ai  well  ai  their  bodtu  are 
begotten  by  reproduc  Li  ' 
of  the  paiBO  ta,Ba  vppuK< 
/Vufunwin.  (b)  The  d 
million  of  orlslnil  iln  from  parent  to  child. 

Tndnelia*  (m-dOi'l-bl),  ■.  l.  capable  of 
bftinc  traduced.  —  £.1  Capable  of  being  de. 
riled,  Iranimiltad,  or  prgpagated. 


cdtoCrMlioi 


Trmduelnclr  (tn-dOi'Eng-ir).  od*.  In  a 
docing  manner;  ilandemulj;  bj  iray  of 
tunaUon. 


1  That  which  ii  Irani- 


ie  orlginaL'    HoitM 


other.  'Tradition 

efuH  of  trathi. 

ce;  traniportatJ  _.     . 

_>  traduelim  of  anlmali  fmm  Enrope  to 
Anerica  by  iblpplng.  (Bare.)— 4.  Tranii- 
tlon.     laire.] 

S.I  Tnulatlon  from  one  langnige  into  an- 
other. thiitUn—e.  The  act  of  giTlDg  oricln 
to  a  lool  Ur  procmatiDn:  oppoiad  to  iry^- 

TndoOtlTe  [tntdak'UrXa-  Capable  of  being 
deducod:  derivable     ITarturfm    (Bare,) 

TnlUsmr  (tra-f«l-gW).  n.  In  printing,  a 
large  iyp«  uud  lor  hand-billi  or  poaUng 
biiU. 

TrafflO  (tnrik),  ».  [Fr.  Im^lc.  IL  IraMto. 
B-p.  tra/io},  Ira/aga,  tx^Bc.  OiiglB  doiUiUoL 
Wedgwood  nmarkl: '  like  many  of  the  wordi 
DfS  of  PraDcalthuprobablyaCelUcotlgiti. 
W.  CrV^  to  itir,  to  agitate.  Iriu'iid.aitlrring, 
lumlng  ^Hut,  buitle.'  A  common  deriTR- 
Uon  !•  troa  1.  Ir 


:rg*«.  and  /iwio. 
tjUaUe  fit  mi - 

or  properly 


IT  in'dlTidoala :  trade ;  conuner 


8.  Ooodi  DT  perwni  paailng  to  and  fro, 
along   a  mad.  rmilvay,  canal.  lUamboat 

thi  itreet  trifc  1>  luxe;  the  railway  troMc: 
the    Allintic    mju.  —  t.  Dealing! ;  teler- 

Ii  m-rtui-nhixin'mufrccitaiirnci.  5*iM." 
i.  The  lubjecl  ot  traflloi  cmnmoditiei  toi 

Frtifii  BEIHiv^fjtte  hn  tahy  n^JWr  S™r.  f>^ 
nrn.  Trade,  commerce,  dealing!,  bnilneu, 
TnJCIlc  ( IrafT*  \vi.  pret  &  pp.  (ro/eird , 
npr  (rojUfhV  IFr.fro.Jffl""-;  »'"■/'•'*. 
1.  To  trade;  to  paai  goodi  arnl  cfimmodltiei 
In  goodi  or  money ;  to  buy  and  Hll  warm 


TKAaXDlAX 

I.  To  have  bu>ia*M:  to  deal;  to  have  to  do; 
to  trade  meanly  or  maroenarllj'.  'TntfU 
with  the*  lor  a  prtnce'i  ruin. '    Ansa. 

lundiUuuiiliAi'ioIiUukl  S/bi». 

Timfflot  (tnTIk).  I.E.  I.  To  eachauga  Is 
tn>mc  'Weihallitttaeb«atbat(TiijkUi)I 
andbanblea'  Dr.  H  Jfira.— 1.  Tolurnlo; 

H.  ir^ffi*^  111.  niBin.  rf  Kbm  ftaM. 

TniDcatilal  (trarlk-a-blX  a.  Capable  <a 
being  diipoaed  of  In  tnac;  niaTkatal>la. 

Trkfflokar  (tnf  ik-tr),  a.     Ou  who  tnffla; 

merchant,    la  niiL  a.    Oltra 'and  In  a  de- 


ottnf- 


TnUIldM*(Cniflk-lnXa.  1 

Traflo-IIUUU«ar(tnil'lk-man-i]-«r},ii.  Til* 
minaaer  ot  the  traffic  on  a  tallwij,  canaL 
and  tbe  like. 

Trafflo-ntiim  (irank-r<-t<niX  n. 
odical  lUtemeutof  f- ' 


■  tallw 


J  tme,  canal,  and 


TTMIlieMltll  ( trig'a-kaath).  n.  [L.  traga- 
utiUum,  Or.  IroaatanlAa— tnifiiXi  ■  fp>a(, 
and  atanUa,  a  thom.  ]    1.  Ooat'i-thom,  a 


the  A.  : 

though  It 


I  of  the  tngaeanUi  of 


tegum.butmarel]' 

ly  Julo*  uwd  Id  confectionary.  The 
alaoapplled  tootfacrmemhenot  (he 
-£.Avarietyofgum  f amlUarlv  termed 
igon  or  gum-tragacanth.  It  It  the 
B  of  leveral  ipsciea  of  the  genua  A  itra- 


uialt  twiited  thread-like  pieuev  or  in  flat' 
tened  cakea.  Tbe  colour  b  whltlih  or  jrel- 
lovrlih.  Tragacanth  li  devoid  of  taita  or 
imall.  It  iwcUi  In  the  month,  and  ll  In- 
brlcoiu.  It  ll  compoied  of  gnm,  baaaorln. 
itarch,  and  veoetable  membrane,  and  I)  Im- 
perfectly lolnble.  It  ll  iumI  In  the  form  of 
niu<:iligfl.andof  powder,  to  lUHMDd  heavy 
powden  In  water,  and  al»  to  oiake  loiengei 
and  ptlli  It  ll  demuleent,  and  la  DHd  In 
couKlii  and  calarrha.  It  ii  employtd  alio  in 
calloj-printlng  and  In  cloth-flolahlng.  white 
interior  klndi  are  need  U*  ihoemakan  to 
glaie  Ihi  edgaa  ol  the  aoioi  at  boota  and 

Timca«anthlsa  (trag'B-kin-thln),  n.    aaae 

aiBaHomie. 
Tiuallnn  (ing-al-lim).  ■.    lOr.  tnvoi,  a 

goat)  OoatlihneH  froni  high  feeding:  Mla- 

Tr«S*S»nTui"jWanyn.     |L  t^0c<IIM. 

SeeTkiauT.]    1.  A  writer  of  tivgcdjr. 


J,  Jot;      h.  Ft.  ton; 


TRAOBOIENKE 
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TRAIN 


rently  applied  to  an  actor  or  player  in 
general. 

Those  you  were  wont  to  take  delight  in.  the  fra- 
gidians  of  the  city.  ahak. 

Tragedienne  (tra-JS'di-en.  Fr.  trttzh&-d§- 
en),  n.  [Fr.  tTagidiennt.\  A  female  actor  of 
tragedy;  a  tragic  actresa. 

TrageoLouBt  (tra-J6'di-uiXa.  Tragical  Fob- 

^Klgedy  ( traj'e-di ),  n.  [  L.  tragcedia,  from 
Gr.  tragddia  (««yi8/«),  tragedy— «rayo».  a 
he-goat,  and  odi  r^n),  a  Bong.  from  aeidd, 
to  sing,  because,  it  is  aaid.  a  goat  was  tlie 
prize  of  the  early  tragic  choirs  in  Athena] 

1.  A  dramatic  poem,  representing  an  im- 
portant event  or  a  series  of  events  in  the 
life  of  some  person  or  persons,  in  which  the 
diction  is  elevated  and  the  catastrophe  me- 
lancholy; that  kind  of  drama  which  repre- 
sents a  tragical  situation  or  a  tragical 
character.  Tragedy  originated  among  the 
Greeks  in  the  worship  of  the  god  Dionysus 
or  Bacchus.  A  Greek  tragedy  always  con- 
sisted of  two  distinct  parts:  the  dialogue, 
which  corresponded  in  its  general  features 
to  the  dramatical  compositions  of  modern 
times;  and  the  chorus,  the  whole  tone  of 
which  was  lyrical  rather  than  dramatical, 
and  which  was  meant  to  be  sung,  while  the 
dialogue  was  intended  to  be  recited.  The 
unity  of  time;  namely,  that  the  duration 
of  the  action  should  not  exceed  twenty-four 
hours;  and  that  of  place,  namely,  that  the 
scene  in  which  the  events  occur  should  be 
the  same  throughout,  are  modem  inven- 
tions. 

Trapedv  is  poetry  in  its  deepest  earnest;  comedy 
is  poetry  m  uiuimited  jest.  Coleridge. 

2.  Tragedy  personified  or  the  muse  of  tra- 
gedy. 

Sometime  let  Korgeous  Tragedy, 

In  sceptred  pall  come  tiveeping  by.     Milton. 

8.  A  fatal  and  mournful  event;  any  event 
in  which  human  lives  are  lost  by  human 
Tiolence,  more  particularly  by  unauthorized 
Tiolence. 

But  I  shall  laugh  at  this  a  twelvemqpth  hence, 
That  they  who  l>roueht  me  in  my  master's  hate. 
I  live  to  look  u|x>n  their  tragedy.  Skak. 

Traxetft  n.  [See  Teajetour.]  A  Juggling 
trick;  an  imposture.  Chaucer.  Written 
also  Treget 

Tragetoor.t  n.  [O.Fr.  traiectaire.  a  Jug- 
gler, one  who  leaps  through  hoops.  See  Tra- 
JBCT.]  A  Juggler;  a  magician;  au  Impostor; 
a  cheat.  Chaucer.  Written  also  Tregetour, 
Trajetour. 

Tragla  (tra'Ji-a),  n.  [In  honour  of  Jerome 
Bock/generally  called  Tragut,  a  German  bo- 
tanist, bock  and  Gr.  tragoi  both  signifving 
goat.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Euphor- 
biacen.  Some  of  the  species  are  climbing  in 
habit,  and  some  of  them  sting  like  nettles. 
They  are  found  in  the  subtropical  r^ons  of 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  The  roots  of T.  eau- 
nabiiia,  given  in  infusion,  are  considered 
diaphoretic  and  alterative. 

Tragic,  Tragical (traj'ik. traj'ikal). a.  [L. 
tragicut.  SeeTRAOBDT.]  1.  Pertaining  to 
tragedy ;  of  the  nature  or  character  of  tra- 
gedy ;  as,  a  tragic  poem ;  a  tragic  play  or 
representation.  [In  this  sense  Travis  now 
the  more  conmion  form.] 

This  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf. 
Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume.        SkmJt. 

2.  Connected  with  or  characterized  by  blood- 
shed or  loss  of  life;  mournful;  dreadful;  cala- 
mitous ;  as,  the  tragic  or  tragical  scenes  of 
the  Indian  mutiny. 

Hoping  the  consequence 
WiU  prove  as  bitter,  black,  antl  tragicai.      Sfutk. 

AU  things  grew  more  tragic  and  more  strange. 

Tennyson, 

8.  ExpreMiTe  of  tragedy,  the  loss  of  life,  or 
of  sorrow. 

I  now  must  change  those  notes  to  tragic.    Milton. 

Traglct  (traj'ik),  tk    1.  An  author  of  tragedy. 

Savage  — 'L  A  tragedy;   a  tragic  drama. 

t*rior. 
TraglcallT  (traj'ik-al-li),  adv.    1.  In  a  tragic 

mannerrTn  a  manner  t>etltting  tragedy. 

Juvenal's  genius  was  sharp  and  eager :  and  as  his 
provocations  were  great  he  has  revenged  them  tragi- 
cally. Drydcn. 

8.  Mournfully;  sorrowfully;  calamitously. 

Many  complain  and  cry  out  very  tragically  of  the 
wretchedness  of  their  hearts.  South. 

Traglcalneee  (traJ'ik-al-nesX  n.  The  quality 
of  being  tragical ;  fatality ;  moumfulness ; 
feadness. 

We  moralise  the  fable  in  the  tragictltifs*  nf  the 
event.  Di .  //.  Morf. 

Tragi -comedf  (trai-l-kom'e-di),  n.  [Fr 
trafji-tomidi».\    A  kind  of  dramatic  piece 


in  which  serious  and  comic  scenes  are 
blended;  a  composition  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  both  tragedy  and  comedy,  of  which 
the  event  is  not  unhappy. 
Tragl-comlc,  Tragl-comloal  (traj-i-kom'- 
ik.  traj-i-kom'ik-al).  a.  Pertaining  to  tragi- 
comedy; partaking  of  a  mixture  of  grave 
and  comic  scenes. 

lulian  felt  toward  him  that  tragi<«mic  sensation 
wiiich  makes  us  pity  the  object  which  excites  it.  not 
the  less  that  we  are  somewhat  inclined  to  laugh  amid 
our  sympathy.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Tragl«coinlcall7  (traJ-i-kom'ik-al-liX  adtr. 
In  a  tragi-comical  manner. 

TraglooxDlpastoral  (traJ'I-com-l-pas"t«- 
ral),  a.  Partaking  Of  the  nature  of  tragedy, 
comedy,  and  pastoral  i>oetry.    Qay. 

TraglcoB (trafi-kus). n.  [See Tragus]  In 
anat.  a  proper  muscle  of  the  ear,  which 
puUs  the  point  of  the  tragus  a  little  for- 
ward. 

Tragopan  (trag'6-pan).n.  [Or.  tragot,  a  goat, 
ana  Pan,  the  deity:  so  called  from  the  pro- 
tuberances on  its  head.]  A  beautiful  genus 
of  birds,  called  otherwise  Ceriomir,  of  the 
family  Phasianidso.  T.  or  C.  Lathami^  a 
native  of  Nepaul,  Tibet,  and  the  Himalayas, 
is  closely  allied  to  the  turkey,  llie  plum- 
age is  spotted,  and  two  fleshy  protuberances 
hang  from  behind  the  eyes.  When  the  bird 
is  excited  it  can  erect  these  protuberances 
untU  they  look  like  a  pair  of  horns.  A 
large  wattle  hangs  at  either  side  of  the  lower 
mandible. 

TragopogonCtrag-ft-pygonXti.  [Or.  (ro^os, 
a  goaC  and  t>dpdn,  a  beard.]  Goat's-beard, 
a  genus  of  plants.    See  GOAT's-BKARD. 

TragnlldSB  (tra-g&li-dSX  t^v^-  A  family  of 
ungulate  mammals,  sub-order  Artiodac^la. 
and  containing  the  smallest  living  repre- 
sentatives of  the  order.  They  are  charac- 
terized by  the  total  absence  of  horns  in 
boUi  sexes,  and  by  the  presence  of  canines 
in  l>oth  Jaws,  those  in  the  upper  law  tieing 
in  the  form  of  tusks  in  the  males,  but  much 
smaller  in  the  females.  The  fauiilv  includes 
the  Hyomoschus  of  Western  Africa,  and 
some  four  or  five  species  of  Tragnliu  from 
India.  Thev  are  all  very  small  elegant  ani- 
mals, and,  though  commonly  called  'musk- 
deer,*  they  have  no  musk-gland. 

TragOlUB  (trag'ii-lus),  n.  [From  Or.  tragot, 
a  goat,  from  the  strong  smell  possessed  by 
the  genuine  musk-deer,  which,  however,  be- 
longs to  a  different  genua  ]  A  genus  of  small 
Asiatic  moschine  deer,  family  Tragulidn, 
including  the  T.  Jaoanictts,  or  napu  of 
Java;  the  kanchil  or  pigmy  musk-deer  (T. 
pygnumis).  Iho  latter  is  very  small,  and 
renownea  for  its  cunning  in  the  Asiatic 
isles  as  the  fox  is  with  us.  being  said  to 
feign  death  when  snared,  and  then  to  leap 
up  and  run  off  when  disentangled  from  the 
snare. 

Tragus  (trag'us),  n.  [From  Gr.  trago§,  a 
goat,  from  its  being  furnished,  in  some  per- 
sons, with  a  tuft  of  hair  like  the  beard  of  a 
goat]  In  atuif.  a  small  cartilaginous  emi- 
nence at  the  entrance  of  the  external  ear. 

Trale,t  t>.f.    To  betray.     Oiaucer. 

Tralk  (trak).  v.i.  [Sw.  trceka,  to  walk  with 
diflKculty.]  To  wander  idly  from  place  to 
place.— To  traik  tn/ter,  to  follow  in  a  loim^- 
ing  or  dangling  way;  to  dangle  after.  Sir 
W.ScotL    [Scotch.] 

Tralket  (trak'et),  a.  Fatigued  and  be- 
draggled.   [Scotch.] 

T-ndl  (td'ridX  n,  A  form  of  raUway  rail 
having  two  fianges  above  which  form  a  wide 
tread  for  tiie  wheels  of  the  rolling-stock. 

^rail  (tr&l),  v.t  [In  sense  of  to  drag,  from 
the  old  noun  traiU,  a  sledge,  from  L.  tra- 
ffuto,  a  sledge,  a  drag-net,  from  froAo.  to 
draw,  Uirou«i  some  French  form  equivalent 
to  Sp.  traiUa,  a  drag  for  levelling  ground, 
Pg.  tralha,  a  drag-net,  Prov.  trotA,  traces, 
track;  hence  akin  to  tratii.  In  sense  of  to 
hunt  directly  from  O.Fr.  traiUer,  to  hunt  by 
the  scent,  which  seems  to  be  of  tame  origin. 
Comp.  also  Fr.  tirailler,  tn  pull  about,  from 
tirer,  to  pull,  of  Germanic  origin  =  K.  to 
tear,]  1.  To  draw  behind  or  along  the  ground; 
to  drag.  'That  long  behind  he  trails  his 
pompous  robe.'    Pope. 

Along  the  field  I  will  the  Trojan  trait.       SAak. 

They  shall  not  trail  me  through  their  streets 
I  Jke  a  wiKl  beast.  .Milton. 

Soni<r  i«1Iy  trail'd  their  sheep-hooks  on  the  ground, 
An<1  sr>ine  kept  up  a  shrilly  mellow  sound 
Witli  ehon-tippea  flutes.  Keats. 

2  Milit.  to  carry  in  an  obliqne,  forward 
position,  with  the  breech  near  the  ground, 
the  piece  being  held  by  the  risht  hand  near 
the  middle;  as.  to  trail  arms  —8.  To  tread 
down,  as  grass  by  walking  through ;  to  lay 


flat;  as.  to  trail  grass.— 4.  To  hunt  or  follow 
up  by  the  track.— 6.  To  quiz;  to  draw  out; 
to  pUy  upon,  or  take  the  advantage  of  ttaa 
ignorance  ol  [Provincial  English.]  See 
Trail,  li.  7. 

I  presently  perceived  she  was  (what  is  vemacnlarly 
termed)  traiiittg  Mrs.  Dent ;  that  is.  plariiig  om  bcr 
ignorance ;  her  trail  mi^tix.  be  clever.  Dot  it  was 
decidedly  not  good-natured.        Ckarittte  Srtmle. 

Trail  (trU).  V.i.  1.  To  be  trailed  or  draerad; 
to  sweep  over  a  surface  by  being  polled. 
'  The  trailing  garments  of  the  night  Lonff' 
fellow.  —2.  To  grow  to  great  length,  espe- 
cially when  slender  and  creeping  upon  the 
ground,  as  a  plant;  to  grow  with  long  shoots 
or  stems  so  as  to  need  support— TVoiUn^ 
arbuttu.    See  Arbutus. 

Trail  (tr&lX  n.  1.  Track  foUowed  by  the 
hunter;  mark  or  scent  left  on  the  ground 
by  anything  pursued. 

How  cheerfully  oo  the  false  iraH  they  cry  I   SMmJk. 

•  They  hunt  old  trails;  said  Cyril,  'very  wett.' 

TcMnytom. 

2.  Anything  drawn  to  length;  as,  the  frail 
of  a  meteor;  a  trail  of  smoke.  'When 
lightning  shoots  in  glitt'ring  traUt  along.' 
Howe.— 3.  Anything  drawn  behind  in  long 
undulations:  a  train.  'And  drew  behind  a 
radiant  traa  of  hair.*  Pope.— 4.  An  Indhui 
footpath  or  road ;  a  road  made  simply  by 
Indians  travelUng.  [United  Statea  ]-5.  t  A 
vehicle  dragged  along;  a  sled  or  sledge.— 
0.  In  ordnance,  the  end  of  the  stock  of  a 
gun-carriage,  which  rests  upon  the  gronnd 
when  a  gun  is  unlimbereti.  or  in  position 
for  firing.  —7.  The  act  of  playing  upon,  or 
taking  advantage  of,  a  person's  Ignorance. 
See  TfUHh,  v.t  6.-8.  In  ore*,  a  running 
enrichment  of  leaves,  flowers,  tendrils,  Ac., 
in  the  hollow  mouldings  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. 

Trail-board  (tr&lbdrdX  n.  Naut  a  term 
for  a  carved  or  ornamented  board  on  each 


a.  TraU-board. 

side  of  the  stem  of  a  vessel  and  atreMday 
from  it  forward  to  the  figure-head. 

Trailt  (triUl  n.  [Fr.  treiUe,  a  treUial  A 
sort  of  trellis  or  frame  for  nmning  or  dnnb- 
ing  planta 

Trail  (tral).  n.  [Abbrev.  of  ttUraiU.]  la 
cookery,  intestines  of  certain  birds,  aa  \Me 
snipe,  and  fishes,  as  the  red  mullet  whldi 
are  sent  to  the  table  instead  of  b«hig  ex- 
tracted or  drawn.  The  name  is  loinetinm 
ffiven  to  the  entrails  of  sheep. 

trailer  (tril'6rX  A.  One  who  or  that  which 
trails;  specifically,  a  plant  which  cannot 
grow  upward  without  support;  a  trailing 

fdant  or  trailing  branch.  'Swings  the  traitor 
rom  the  crag.'  Tennyeon.   *  Lowest  trailer 
of  a  weeping  elm.'    *f.  R  LowelL 

TraUing-nnlllg  (triU'ing- spring).  «k  A 
spring  fixed  in  the  axle-box  of  the  trailing- 
wheels  of  a  locomotive  engine,  and  so  placed 
as  to  assist  in  deadening  any  shock  which 
may  occur.     Weale. 

Tndllxig- Wheel  (tr&nng-wh€lX  n.  The 
hind  wheel  of  a  carriage,  especially  the 
wheel  behind  the  driving-wheel  of  a  loco- 
motive engine 

Trail-net  (tr&l'net).  ik  A  net  drawn  or 
trailed  behind  a  boat  or  by  two  persona  on 
opposite  bankis  in  sweephig  a  stream;  a 
drag-net. 

Train  (trilnX  v.t  [Fr.  froln^r,  O.Fr.  trotmrn-, 
trahinsr,  to  draw;  It  trainare^  L.L.  truMi- 
nare.  a  derivative  from  L.  trakere,  to  diaw 
(whence  tract,  abetraet,  Ac.);  aWn  trail 
The  transition  of  meanings  from  draw  or 
drag  to  educate,  Ac,  is  dmilar  to  that  ia 
educate,  lit  to  draw  or  lead  oat)  1.  To 
draw  along;  to  trail 

Not  distant  far  with  heavy  P«ec  the  foe 
Approaching  prott  and  huge ;  in  holfcMv  cate 
Training  his  devilish  enginery  impaled 
On  every  side  with  shadowing  iqoadroM  dccfi 


Fate,  far.  fat.  full;       m€,  met,  b^r;       pine,  pin;      n6te.  not,  move;      t&be,  tub,  bull;     oU,  pound;       ii.  So.  abvne;      y,  Sc  f^y. 
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1  To  draw  by  ariiflca,  •fcraiagam,  penu*. 
•ion,  promise,  or  the  like;  to  entice;  to  al- 
lure.   '  We  did  emm  him  on.'    Shak. 

If  but  a  doxen  French 
Were  there  io  Amu,  Utey  would  be  ms  a  call 
To  tint^  ten  thouund  bttgUsh  to  thtir  side.  SMaJk. 

O  train  me  noc,  tweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note. 

S.  To  brlni^  up;  to  educate ;  to  rear  aud  in- 
atruct:  often  followed  by  up. 

TmiH  uf  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and 
wheo  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it 

Prov.  xxiL  6. 
You  have  trmitud  me  like  a  peasant.       Sluik. 

Train 

To  riper  growth  the  mind  and  wilL    Tent^s^H. 

4.  To  form  to  any  practice  by  exercise;  to 
drill;  to  exercise;  to  discipline;  as,  to  train 
the  militia  to  the  manual  exercise;  to  train 
soldiers  to  the  use  of  arms  and  to  miUtaiy 
tactloa. 

And  when  Abrmm  heard   that  his  brother  was 
taken  captive,  he  armed  his  /fw^««rf  servants. 

Gen.  ziv.  14. 

5.  To  break,  tame,  and  reduce  to  docility; 
to  render  docile  and  able  to  perform  certam 
actions;  as.  to  train  dogs  or  monkeys. 

The  warrior  horse  here  bred  he's  taught  to  frain. 

DrytttM. 

0.  To  render  capable  of  undergoing  some 
unusual  feat  of  exertion,  by  proper  regimen 
and  exercise;  to  increase  the  powers  of  en- 
durance of.  especially  as  a  preparatiye  to 
some  contest ;  as,  to  train  horses  for  the 
Derby;  the  uniyersity  crews  are  well  trained. 
7.  In  gardening,  to  lead  or  direct  nnd  form 
to  a  wall  or  espalier:  to  form  to  a  proper 
shape  by  growth  ana  lopping  or  pruning; 
aiL  to  train  young  trees. 

TeH  her.  when  I'm  gone,  to  train  the  rose*bush  that 

Iset 
About  the  parlour  window.  Tennyson. 

a  In  mining,  to  trace,  as  a  lode  or  yein  to 
its  head.— 7*0  train  a  gun,  to  point  it  at 
some  object  either  forward  or  abaft  the 
beam,  that  Is,  not  directly  transverse  to  a 
yessel's  side. 
Train  (trinX  n.  1.  That  which  is  drawn 
along  or  after;  that  which  is  the  hinder  part 
or  rear;  a  trail;  as,  (a)  that  part  of  a  gown, 
robe,  or  the  like,  which  trails  behind  the 
wearer.  *To  bear  my  lady's  train.'  Shak. 
{b)  The  taQ  of  a  comet,  meteor,  Ao.  *  Stars 
with  troint  of  fire.'  Shak.  (e)  The  tail  of  a 
bird. 

The  M»M  steers  their  flight,  and  turns  their  bodies 
Mtc  the  rudder  of  a  ship.  Ray. 

(i()  The  after  part  of  a  gun-carriage;  the 
trail— 8. t  That  which  draws  along;  spedfl- 
oally.  (a)  something  used  to  allure  and  en- 
tioe ;  an  artiflce ;  a  stratagem ;  a  device.  *  To 
Mve  his  men  from  ambtish  and  from  train.* 
Faiirfaiat. 

Devilish  Macbeth 
By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  win  me 
iMo  his  power.  SA/ik. 

g»)  Bomethinff  tied  to  a  lure  to  entice  a 
awk.  HoUSmU.  (0)  A  trap  for  an  animal. 
HaUiweU.—S.  A  consecution  or  succession 
of  connected  things;  that  which  is  drawn 
o«t  in  suooession;  a  serlra. 

Other  truths  require  a  train  of  ideas  placed  in  or- 
der. L0C**. 
To  lead  my  Memmius  in  a  train 
Of  iowcry  clauses  onward  to  the  proof 
That  gods  there  are  and  deathless.    Ttnnystn, 

4  Stale  of  procedure;  regular  method;  pro- 
eeas;  course;  as,  affairs  are  now  in  a  train 
for  settlement. 

If  tliiATS  were  once  In  this  train  .  .  .  our  duty 
wouhl  take  root  \m  our  aatuee.  jSw0. 

&  A  number  or  body  of  followers  or  attend- 
ants; a  retinue.  *  The  king's  daughter  with 
a  lovely  train.*    Addiaon. 

Sir.  I  iovile  your  highneu  and  your  train 

To  my  poor  ccU.  SMait. 

&  A  company  in  order;  a  procession.  '  Fair- 
est of  stars,  Ust  in  the  train  of  night'  Mil- 
tan.  'Forced  from  their  homes,  a  melan- 
choly train.*  OofdinuXA— 7.  A  continuous 
or  oonnected  line  of  carriages  on  a  railway, 
together  with  the  engine. 

I  wttited  for  the  train  at  Coventry.    Tennyson. 

&  A  line  of  combustible  material  to  lead 
Are  to  a  charge  or  mine. 

ShaU  he  that  fftves  fire  to  the  train  pretend  to 
wash  his  haods  01  the  hurt  that* s  done  bv  the  playing 
at  the  mmc  t  Sir  R.  L  Ettrangt. 

ft  In  rma^  a  set  of  wheels,  or  wheels  and 
piniona  tn  series,  through  which  motion  is 
transmitted  in  regular  consecution;  as,  the 
train  tA  a  watch,  that  is,  the  wheels  inter- 
vening between  the  barrel  and  the  escape- 
•oent;  the  goiug  train  of  a  clock,  that  by 
whldi  the  hands  are  turned;  the  itrikiii^ 


train,  that  by  which  the  striking  part  is 
actuated. —10.  In  metal  working,  two  or 
more  pairs  of  connected  roUs  in  a  rolling- 
mill,  and  worked  as  one  system.- IL  [i^. 
traineau.]  A  peculiar  kind  of  sleigh  used 
in  Canada  fur  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise, wood,  Ac  Bartlett^  Train  qf 
artillery,  a  certain  number  of  field  or  siege 
pieces,  with  attendants,  carriages,  Ac,  or« 
ganized  and  equipped  for  a  given  duty. 

nuln  (triu),  v.i.  To  undergo  training;  spe- 
cifically, (a)  to  be  under  training,  as  a  re- 
cruit for  the  army;  to  be  drilled  for  mili- 
tary service.  (6)  To  prepare  for  the  per- 
formance of  some  feat  requiring  certain 
physical  qualities. 

Trainable  (trin'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
trained  or  educated.    Sir  W.  Seott 

Train-band  (tr&n'band),  n.  A  band  or  com- 
pany of  a  force  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
both  militia  and  volunteers,  instituted  by 
James  I.  and  dissolved  bv  Charles  II.  The 
term  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  London 
militia,  from  which  the  3d  r^ment  of  the 
line  originated. 

He  felt  that,  without  some  better  protection  than 
that  of  the  train-bands  and  beef^eaters,  his  palace 
and  p^son  would  hardly  be  secure.       Macaulay. 

Sometimes  used  adjectively. 

A  train^band  captain  eke  was  he 
Of  Csmous  London  town.  Ctwftr. 

Train-bearer  (tran^bar-^r).  n.  One  who 
holds  up  a  train;  a  supporter  of  the  long 
state  robes  of  a  lady  or  public  oftlcer. 

Gained  (trandXji!P.  and  a.  1.  Having  a  train. 

He  swoophtg  went 
In  his  train'd  gown  about  the  stage.    £.  yonsoti, 

2.  Formed  by  training;  exercised;  educated; 
instructed;  as,  a  traxi^d  eye  or  Judgment. 

Tralnelt  (tran'el),  ».  [O.Fr.]  A  trail-net; 
a  drag-net.    HoUand. 

Trainer  (tr&n'dr),  n.  1.  One  who  trains  up; 
an  instructor.— 2.  One  who  trains  or  pre- 
pares men,  horses,  <tc.,  for  the  performance 
of  feats  requiring  certain  physical  qualities, 
as  an  oarsman  for  a  boat-race,  a  pugilist  for 
a  prize-fight,  or  a  horse  for  racli^.— 8.  A 
wire  or  wooden  frame  for  fastening  flowers 
or  shrubs  to.— 4.  A  militia-man  when  called 
out  for  training  or  exercise.  [United  Statea  ] 

Training  (tninlng),  p.  and  a.  Educating; 
teaching  and  formUig  by  practice.— TVain- 
ing  college.  Same  as  Normal  Sdiool.  See 
Normal. 

Training  (tr&nlng),  n.  l.  The  act  or  pro> 
cess  of  educating;  education. 

I  fully  believe  our  intellectual  training  to  be  ex- 
cellent. Caw^ridgt  Skttches. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  increasing  the  powers 
of  endurance,  or  of  rendering  the  system 
capable  of  undergoing  some  unusual  feat  of 
exertion;  also,  the  state  of  being  in  such  a 
condition:  as,  I  am  in  capital  training  for 
a  pedestrian  tour.  'A  professed  pu^Ilst; 
always  in  training.'  Diekeni.—Z.  In  garden- 
ing, the  operation  or  art  of  forming  young 
trees  to  a  wall  or  espalier,  or  of  causing  them 
to  grow  in  a  shape  suitable  for  that  end.— 
4.  'rhe  drilling  or  disciplining  of  troops;  aa 
the  militia  had  Just  finished  the  annual 
training. 

Tralnlng-day  (tiftn'ing-di),  n.  The  day  on 
which  the  militia  are  called  out  to  be  re- 
yiewed.    fUnitedStotea] 

Tralnlng-leyel  (tran'ing-ley-el).  n.  A  gra- 
vitating instrument  for  facilitating  the  ac- 
curate elevation  and  depression  of  cannon. 
AdmwU  Smyth. 

Tralnlng-pMidnlnm  (trim Mng- pen- dfi- 
lumX  n.  A  pendulum  to  facilitate  the  ac- 
curate eleyation  and  depression  of  guns  by 
means  of  coloured  spirits  or  quicksilver  con- 
fined in  a  tube.    Admiral  Smyth. 

J-8hlp  (trin'ing-ship),  n.  A  ship 
equipped  with  instructors,  officers,  Ac,  to 
train  lads  for  the  sea. 

Tralnlng-wall  (tran'lngwgl),  n.  A  vail 
built  up  to  determine  the  flow  of  water  in  a 
river  or  harbour. 

Traln-mlle  ^tran'mn).  n.  In  raUteayi,  a 
unit  of  work  in  railway  accounts,  one  of  the 
total  number  of  miles  run  by  all  the  trains 
of  a  system. 

Traln-oU  (tr&n'oU),  n.  [D.  and  L.Q.  traan, 
Dan.  and  Sw.  tran,  O.  thran,  train-oil; 
comp.  D.  traan,  Q.  thrane,  a  tear,  a  drop.] 
The  oil  procured  from  the  blubber  or  fat  of 
whales. 

Traln-road  (tran'r6dX  n.  A  slight  railway 
for  small  wagons  in  a  mine. 

Traln-tackle(tran'tak-l).»t.  A  tackle  hooked 
to  the  train  of  a  gun  to  hold  it  to  its  place 
during  action. 


Tralnyt  (tr&n'l),  a.  Belonging  to  train-oiL 
'Where  the  huge  hogsheads  sweat  with 
trainy  oil.'    Oay. 

Traipse  (tr&ps),  v.i.  To  walk  sluttishly  or 
carelessly.    See  Trapisino. 

Two  slipshod  Muses  trai/st  along 


In  lofty  madness,  meditating  song. 
With  tresses  staring  from  poetic  dr 
And  never  wash'd  but  in  Cattalia's 


ireams, 
streams.  yV>tiK 

[The  above  quotation  is  taken  from  Richard- 
son, who  refers  it  to  Duneiad,  book  iii., 
without  specifying  what  edition.  The  pas- 
sage is  different  in  the  ordinary  editions.] 

TTtAaJn.pl.  [Fr.traite.  See  Track.  Trait.] 
The  traces  by  which  horses  draw.  Chaucer. 

Tralsedft  Trashed. tj>p.  [O.Fr.  trair,  traie^ 
tant,  to  betray.]    Betrayed.    Chaucer. 

Trait  (tr&t  or  irk),  n.  (Fr. ,  a  trait  a  stroke, 
also  the  trace  of  a  yehiole,  from  L.  tractue, 
a  drawing,  a  course,  Ac,  from  traho,  trae- 
tum,  to  draw.  See  1*raot,  Tragi.]  1.  A 
stroke;  a  touch.  '  From  talk  of  war  to  traitM 
of  pleasantry.'    Tennyeon. 

By  this  single  trait,  Homer  makes  an  essential 
difference  between  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Ir.  Brt$nt. 
2.  A  distinguishing  or  peculiar  feature;  a 
peculiarity;  as.  a  trait  01  character. 

mdteor  (tr&'t«r),  n.  [Fr.]  The  keeper  of 
an  eating-house;  a  restaurateur. 

Traitor  (trik'tdr),  n.  [O.Fr.  traitor,  traiteur, 
traitre;  Mod.  Fr.  traltre,  Sp.  traidor,  It. 
traditort;  from  L.  traditor,  from  trado,  to 
deliver  up  (whence  tradUion,  treaeon)— 
trana,  over,  and  do,  datum,  to  give.]  1.  One 
who  violates  his  allegiance  and  betrays  his 
country;  one  guilty  of  treason;  one  who, 
in  breach  of  trust,  delivers  his  country  to  its 
enemy,  or  anv  fort  or  place  intrusted  to  lif« 
defence,  or  who  surrenders  an  army  or  I)o0y 
of  troops  to  the  enemy,  unless  when  van- 
quished; or  one  who  takes  arms  and  leviu>i 
war  against  his  country;  or  one  who  aids 
an  enemy  in  conquering  his  country.  Sue 
Trbason. 

There  is  no  difference,  in  point  of  morality,  whether 
a  man  calU  me  traitor  in  one  word,  or  says  I  am  one 
hired  to  betray  my  religion,  and  sell  my  country. 

Swift. 

2.  One  who  betrays  his  trust;  one  guilty  of 
perfidy  or  treachery. 

If  you  flatter  him,  you  are  a  great  traitor  to  him. 

Sae»tt. 

Traitor  (tra't«r),  a.    Traitoroua  '  His  erat- 

foreye.'    Shdk. 
Traitor  t  (trit't«rX  t.t.    To  act  the  traitor 

towards;  to  betray.    '  But  time,  it  traitor* 

me.'    Lithgow. 
Traltoresst  (tri'tdr-ea),  n.  She  who  betrays 

her  trust;  a  traitress.    CAati^er. 
Traitor-hearted  (tr&'t^r-hilr'ted),  a.    Hav- 

ing  the  heart  of  a  traitor;  false-hearted. 

Tennyeofn. 
Traltorle,t  n.    Treachery.    Chaucer. 
Traltorism  (tr&'t^r-izm),  n.    The  state  or 

quality  of  being  traitorous;  treachery. 

The  loyal  clergy  .  .  .  are  charged  with  traitcritm 
oi  their  principles.  R^igtr  AVrf  A. 

nndtorlyt  (tr&'t^r-liX  a.    Treacherous. 

These  traitorly  rascals,  whose  miseries  are  to  be 
smiled  at,  their  offiences  being  so  capital.      Shak. 

Traltorons  (tr&'t^r-us),  a.  l.  Acting  the 
traitor;  guiltv  of  treason;  treacherous;  per- 
fidious; laithless;  as,  a  trattorotur  officer. 

More  of  his  mafesty's  friends  have  lost  their  lives 
in  this  rebelUoa  than  of  his  traitorous  subjects. 

Addison. 

2.  Consisting  in  treason;  partaking  of  ti-en- 
son :  implying  breach  of  allegiance ;  as.  a 
ixaHwo%u  scheme  or  conspiracy. 

Pontinius  knows  not  you 
While  you  stand  out  upon  these  traitorous  terms. 

B.yonson. 

Traitorously  (tri't^r-ns-liX  adt.  in  a  trai- 
torous manner;  in  violation  of  allegiance 
and  trust;  treacherously;  perfidiously. 

They  had  traitoronsty  endeavoured  to  subvert  the 
fhndameuul  laws.  Ciartndon. 

Ttaltorousness  (tr&'tdr-us-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  traitorous  or  treacherous; 
treachery. 

TtaltresB  (tri'tres).  n.  A  female  who  be- 
trays her  country  or  her  trust 

I  am  not  going  to  play  traitrtss  to  my  system  even 
for  the  Duke  of  St.  James.  IHsraoii. 

Traject(traJ-ektO.  v.t  [L.  trajicio,  trti)eetum 
—tram,  across,  over,  and  Jacio,  to  throw.  ] 
To  throw  or  cast  through.  'If  the  sun's 
light  be  trajeeted  through  three  or  more 
cross  prisms  successively.     Newton. 

Trajeot  ( traj '  ekt ).  n.  [  0.  Fr.  trajeet,  from 
Ij.trajeetus,  a  passage  acrosa  See  the  verb.] 
l.t  A  ferry;  a  passage  or  place  for  passing 
water  with  boata— 2.  A  trajectory.  'The 
trajeet  of  oometa'    /s.  Taylor.    [Bare.]— 


ch,  dkain;     fth,  Sc  lock;     g,  go;     J,>ob;     h.  Ft.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     fH,  t^en;  th,  thin;     w.  trig;    wh.  whig;    th,  amre.— See  Kit. 
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8.  The  act  of  throwing  acroas  or  transport- 
ing; transportation;  tranunluion;  transfer- 
ence.   [Rare.] 

At  the  best,  hovrever,  this  trmjeei  (that  of  printing 
from  Asia)  was  but  that  of  the  frerm  of  Hfe,  whkh 
Sir  W.  Thomson,  in  a  famous  discourse,  suggested 
bad  been  carried  to  this  earth  from  some  other 
sphere  by  meteoric  agency.  Atkeiuntm. 

TraJectlon  (tra-jek'shonX  n.  L  The  act  of 
tngecting ;  a  casting  or  aarting  through  or 
■cross.— 2.  Transposition. 

Nor  is  the  poet-position  of  the  noarfnathrc  eaae  to 
the  verb  against  tne  nse  of  the  toncrue ;  nor  the  Mi- 
jtctioH  here  so  great,  but  the  l^Atiii  will  admit  the 
same  order  of  the  words.  yosefh  Med*. 

Trajectory  (tra'Jek-to-riX  n.  1.  In  dyn.  the 
path  described  by  a  body,  such  as  a  planet, 
comet,  projectile,  ^.,  under  the  action  of 
(riven  forcea— 2.  In  gtom.  a  curve  or  surface 
which  cuts  all  the  curves  or  surfaoea  of  a 
given  sjrstem  at  a  constant  aside. 

!mj6t,t  fk  rSee  T&ajsct.]  Pasiago  over 
or  across.    CAaueer. 

TraJdtOor.t  n.  Same  as  Tta^^tjowr.  Qcwer. 

Trajetry.f  n.  The  art  or  practices  of  a  tra- 
jetor;  jugglery.    Chaucer. 

TralatiOlI  (tra-l&'shon),n.  [L.  trtUoHo,  traru- 
latio,  from  translatu$—trmii,  across,  and 
latut,  nsed  as  participle  of  /ero,  to  carry.  1 
A  change  in  the  use  of  a  word,  or  the  use  of 
a  word  In  a  less  proper  but  more  significant 
sense.    Bp.  Had. 

mndatltloil  (tral-a-ti'shon),  n.  A  change,  ai 
in  the  use  of  words;  a  metaphor. 

TralatltlouB  (tral-a-tlsh'us),  a.  [L.  erotati- 
tixis.translatitvi*.  See  Tr alation.  ]  Meta- 
phorical; not  literal.    Staekfunue. 

lTalatitioaBly(tral-a-tish'tts-li),ad«.  Meta- 
phorically; not  in  a  literal  sense.    Holder. 

Trallneaiet  (tra-lin'6-&t),  v.  t  [L.  trans,  and 
ftn«a,line.]  To  deviate  from  any  direction. 

ir  you  tralintate  from  your  father's  mind. 
What  are  you  else  but  of  a  bastard  kind? 

Dryden. 

'Tralucet  (tra-lusO,  v.i.  [See  Transluobnt.] 
To  shine  through.  '  The  tnUudng  fiery  ele- 
ment'   Sylvester. 

TraluoencT  t  (tra-lfl' sen-six  n.  Same  as 
Tratislueency. 

Ttaluoentt  (tra-lfl'sentX  a.  [L.  traiueent, 
tramluoent.  See  TRANSLUCENT.]  Trans- 
parent; translucent 

Tram  (tramX  n.  [Probably  bar  or  beam  \m 
the  original  signification;  Sw.  trom,  trum^ 
O.  tram,  a  beam.  Meaning  8  like  4  would 
arise  from  such  carriages  running  on  tram- 
ways and  would  be  short  for  tram-carriage. 
SeeTRAMWAT.]  1.  One  of  the  rails  or  tracks 
of  a  trarawav.  '  Laying  his  tranu  in  a  poi- 
son'd  gloom.'  Tennyson.  See  Tramway. — 
2.  The  shaft  of  a  cart  DeQuineey.  [Scotch.] 
8.  A  sort  of  four-wheeled  carriage  or  wagon 
used  in  coal-mines,  especlallv  in  the  north 
of  England,  for  conveying  the  coals  from 
the  pit  to  the  place  of  shipment— 4. A  tram- 
way car. 

TtVJn  (tramX  n.  [It  trama,  from  L  trama, 
weft.]  A  kind  of  doubled  silk  thread,  in 
which  two  or  more  strands  are  twisted  to- 
gether, nsed  for  the  weft  or  cross-threads  of 
gros-de-Naples  velvets,  flowered  silks,  and 
Uie  best  varieties  of  silk  goods. 

Ttuma  (tr&'maX  n.  [L.,  weft]  In  hot  the 
substance  intermediate  between  the  by- 
menium  in  the  gills  of  agarics  or  pores  of 
Polyporus. 

Tramble  (tram'blX  v.t.  In  mining,  to  wash. 
as  tin  ore,  with  a  shovel  in  a  fnune  fitted 
for  the  purpose. 

Ttammel  (tram'mel).  n.  [Fr.  tramaU,  tri- 
mail,  a  net  of  three  layers ;  It  tramaalio. 
from  L.L.  tramaculum,  tremaeulum,  a  Kind 
of  fishing-net,  from  L  tres,  three,  and  mo- 
euto,  a  mesh.  Wedgwood  derives  it  from 
trans  ntactUom,  through  the  mesh,  because 
the  Spanish  form  is  trasinaUo,  but  the  latter 
may  have  arisen  through  erroneous  ety- 
mology. ]  1.  A  kind  of  long  net  for  catching 
birds  and  fishes.    See  Trammel-net. 

The  trammtt  differs  not  much  from  the  shape  of 
tke  boot.  Ruh.  Cartm. 

Nay,  Cupid,  pitch  thy  tramtrud  where  thou  please. 
Thou  canst  not  (ail  to  take  such  fish  as  these. 

Qiuirles. 

l.t  A  net  for  binding  up  or  confining  the 
hair. 

Her  golden  lacks  die  nmndly  <fid  uptye 
In  breaded  traimtlt,  tliat  no  looser  neares 
Did  out  of  order  stray  about  her  daintie  eares. 

Sftnttr. 

8.  A  kind  of  shackles  nsed  for  regulating 
the  motions  of  a  horse,  and  making  him 
amble. — 4.  Whatever  hinders  activity,  free- 
dom, or  progress;  an  impediment.  'The 
trammels ot  any  sordid  contract'  Jefrey.— 
A.  An  iron  hook,  of  varioiu  forms  and  sues. 


used  for  hanging  kettles  and  other  vessels 
over  the  firo.— 6.  An  instrument  for  drawing 
ovals,  used  by  Joiners  and  other  artificers. 
One  part  oonsiits  of  a  cross  with  two  grooves 


TnumneL 

at  right  angles;  the  other  is  a  beam-OMnpi 
carrying  two  piiM  which  slide  in  those 
grooves,  and  also  the  describing  pencil;  an 
ellipsograph.— 7.  A  beam-compasa.  •. 
Trammel  (tram^nelX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  tram- 
msUed;  ppt.  tranuneUing.  1.  To  catch;  to 
intercept  Shak.^%.  To  confine;  to  ham- 
per; to  shackle. 

He  was  constantly  traiHmelied  by  orders  ttom 
home,  and  frequently  borne  down  by  a  majority  in 
coundL  iiecaulay. 

3.  To  train  slavishly;  to  inure  to  conformity 
or  obedience.  'Hackneyed  and  ttammaJUMd 
in  the  ways  of  a  court '  Pope, 
Tnuoomeler,  Trammeller  (tram'mel-^rX  ft. 
L  One  who  or  that  which  trammels  or  re- 
strains.—2.  One  who  uses  a  trammel-net 

The  net  is  love's  riffbt  worthily  supported. 

Bacchus  one  end,  the  other  Ceres  ruideth. 
Like  tmmmeliers  this  pod  and  fifoddess  spotted 

To  take  each  foule  tlMt  in  their  walkes  abideth. 
*jtH  Oid-faskimmt  Lnt,'  1594. 

Trammelled  (tram'meldXp- and  a.  L  Caught; 
confined;  shackled.— 2.  In  the  manege,  hav- 
ing blazes  or  white  marks  on  the  fore  and 
hind  foot  of  one  side,  as  if  marked  by  tram- 
mels: said  of  a  horae. 

Trammel-net  (tram'mel-netX  n.  (a)  A  kind 
of  net  for  sea-fishery,  anchored  and  buoyed, 
the  back -rope  being  suoported  by  cork 
fioata,  and  the  foot-rope  kept  close  to  the 
bottom  by  weights^  Called  also  Tumblittg- 
net  (b)  A  loose  net  of  small  meshes  be- 
tween two  tighter  nets  of  large  meahea. 

Tramontana  (tr&-mon-tik'na),  n.  [It  See 
Tramontane,  a.]  A  common  name  given 
to  the  north  wind  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  a  peculiar  cold 
and  blighting  wind,  very  hurtful  in  the 
Arohipelago. 

Tnunontaiie  (tra-mon't&n),  a.  [It  traoum- 
tano,  ttomL.transmoniantts—trans,heyond, 
and  iium«,mountain.  ]  Lying  or  being  beyond 
the  mountains,  that  is,  the  Alps:  originally 
applied  by  the  Italians:  hence,  foreign; 
barbarous :  tiien  applied  to  the  Italians  as 
being  beyond  the  mountains  from  Oermaiiy, 
France,  Ac.    See  Ultramontane. 

Tnajnontane  (tra-mou't&n),  n.  L  One  living 
beyond  the  mountains ;  a  stranger;  a  bar- 
barian.   See  the  adjective. 

Hush  I  I  hear  Captain  Cape's  voice.  The  hideous 
trmmoMtatm.  A.  Murphy. 

2.  In  Italy,  d^,  the  north  wind.    See  Tra- 
montana. 

Tramp  ( tramp X  v.t.  [L.G.  trampen,  Dan. 
trampe,  8w.  trompa^  to  tramp,  nasalised 
form  corresponding  to  D.  and  O.  trappen,  to 
troad;  from  a  root  trap,  or  in  weaker  form 
trip,  the  latter  form  b^ng  seen  nasalised  in 
OoUl  ano^rtnuMtn.  to  advance.  Trip  is 
thereforo  closely  aUied.  ]  1.  To  tread  under 
foot ;  to  trample.  StapleUm  (1665X  [Now 
provincial  English  and  Scotch.]  — 2.  To 
cleanse  or  scour,  as  clothes,  by  troading  on 
them  in  water.  [Scotch.]— 8.  To  travel  over 
on  foot:  as,  to  traiwp  a  cotratry. 

Tramp  (trarapX  v.i.  To  travel;  to  wander 
or  stroll;  to  travel  on  foot    [Colloq.] 

Ttamp  (trampX  n.  [See».t]  1.  The  sound 
made  by  the  feet  coming  in  contact  with 
the  groimd  in  walking  or  marching;  aa,  we 
heard  the  tramp  of  the  soldiers  on  the 
march.  'Then  came  the  tramp  of  horse.' 
Sw  IT.  Soott —2.  An  excursion  on  foot;  a  walk: 
a  iourney;  as,  a  long  tramp.— 8.  A  tramper; 
a  beggar;  a  vagrant;  a  stroller;  a  workman 
who  wanders  from  place  to  place  in  searoh 
of  employment 

The  very  trmmf  who  wanders  houseless  on  the 
^-side  IS  his  brother.  King^xt^. 


4.  An  instrument  for  trimming  hedges.— 

5.  A  plate  of  iron  worn  by  ditchers.  &c., 
below  the  centre  of  the  foot,  to  save  the 
shoe  in  pressing  the  spade  into  the  earth. 

Tramper  ( trail)  p'6rX  ft.    One  who  tramps ; 
a  stroller;  a  vagrant  or  vagabond. 
D'ye  tlujilc  liu  honour  has  naething  else  to  do  than 


to  speak  wT  flka  idle  />i>iM^ifr  dutt  conies  about  ifce 
town.  Sdr  ir.  StatL 

Tram-plate  (tram'pl&tX  n.  A  flat  iron  plate 
laid  as  a  rail    Simmonds. 

Trample  (tram'plXv- 1  pret  A  pp.  trampled; 
pprT&ampfii^.  [A  freg.  from  tramp;  D. 
trampelen,  O.  trampeZn,  to  trample.  See 
Tramp.]  L  To  tread  under  foot;  eapeciaUr, 
to  tread  upon  with  pride,  con  tempt,  triumph, 
orscoriL 

Neither  cast  ye  yoor  pearls  before  swine,  lest  ilicy 
trawtftt  them  under  their  feet.  Mat.  vii.  6. 

2.  To  tread  down;  to  prostrate  by  treading; 
to  craah  with  the  feet:  as,  to  trample  grass. 
'  Squadrons  of  the  Prince,  ttamiiiing  the 
flowers  with  clamour.'  TennMon,—^  To 
treat  with  pride,  contempt  and  inaaU. 
Tnumnle  (tram'pIX  v.i  1.  To  tread  in  con- 
tempt 

Dtegwes  trmti^Ud  on  Plato's  pride  with  rreater 
of  his  awa.  Dr.  M.  M»n. 


I  trampU  on  yonr  offns  and  on  yoa.     TVmgrxMi. 

1  To  tread  withforoe and  nqiSdity;  to  alamp. 

I  bear  his  tiiundVinff  voice  resouad. 
And  trminpling  feet  that  ihaka  the  mM  cround. 

Drydtn. 

Trample  (tramW*  *^  The  act  cf  treading 
under  foot  with  contempt 

Under  the  despiteful  control,  the  attmfk  and  sfmrn 
•f  allele  other  danaed.  JAtfuw. 

Trampler  (tram'pl-^rl  n.  One  that  tram- 
ples; one  that  troads  down. 

Trampous,  Trampoose  (tram'pus,  tram'- 
p(teX  v.i.  To  tramp;  to  walk;  to  lounge  or 
wander  about.    (American  vulgarism.] 

Tlamp-pick  (tramp^ikX  n.  A  kind  of  leva* 
of  iron  about  4  feet  long,  and  1  inch  in 
breadth  and  thickness*  tapering  away  at  the 
lower  end  and  bavins  a  small  degree  of  cur- 
vaturo  there,  somewhat  like  the  pnmg  of  a 
dung-fork,  used  for  turning  up  very  hard 
soils.  It  ia  fitted  with  a  fooUtep,  about  18 
inches  ^m  the  lower  end,  on  which  the 
workman  presses  with  his  foot*  when  he  ia 
pushing  into  the  ground. 

Tram-road  (tram'r6d),  n.  [Probably  trom 
being  made  of  tram«  or  bara  of  wood.  (See 
Tram.)  Some,  however,  aay  the  first  syllable 
is  a  contraction  of  the  name  of  Mr.  OwtroM 
of  Newcastle,  a  gentleman  much  connected 
with  collieries.  But  this  seems  a  mere  gueso.] 
A  road  in  which  the  track  for  the  wheels  ia 
made  of  pieces  of  wood  laid  ia  lino,  flat 
atones,  or  plates  of  iron,  while  the  horae 
track  between  is  left  sufficiently  rough  for 
the  feet  of  the  horses;  a  tramway.  Sea 
Tramwat. 

Tramway  (tram'wiXn*  [SeeTRAM-ROAal 
1.  A  tram-road;  a  wooden  or  iron  way  adapted 
to  trams  or  coal  wagona— 2.  A  railway  laid 
along  a  road  or  the  streets  of  a  town  or  dtT, 
on  which  cars  for  passengers  or  for  gooda 
aro  drawn  by  horses,  or  by  some  mechanical 
power. — Tramyaoiy  car,  a  paiaenger  carriage 
on  a  street  tramway. 

TranationtCtra-nashonXa.  [FromLtmoo. 
tranatum,  to  swim  acroaa— trsna,  acroea. 
and  no,  to  swim.]  The  act  of  passing  over 
by  swimming;  transnatation. 

Tnmoe  (transX  n.  [Fr.  traoae,  great  appre- 
hension  of  approaching  evil ;  Sp.  and  Pg. 
tranee,  the  hour  of  deani;  It.  transito,  pias 
age.  death;  from  L.  transiims,  p swage  — 
trans,  acroas,  bmrond.  and  so,  itim,  to  go, 
so  that  tranee  and  tranntaredovbleta.)  LA 
journeying  or  Journey  over  a  oonntry;  eape- 
daily,  a  tedious  jouniey.  [Old  aad  provincial 
English.  1—2.  A  passage,  especially  a  poasage 
inaide  a  house.  [Scotch.]— 8.  An  ecstasy:  a 
state  in  which  the  soul  seems  to  have  passed 
out  of  the  body  into  another  state  of  iteing. 
or  to  be  rapt  into  visions :  a  state  of  in«rn- 
aibiUty  to  the  things  of  this  world.  'Lik* 
some  bold  seer  in  a  trance.*    Tennyson. 

My  soul  was  ravished  qaOe  at  ia  a /rw«ur.   3>nM«r. 

While  they  made  raady,  he  Ml  into  a  *w«ar.  amd 
saw  heaven  opened.  Acts  a.  m»  u. 

4.  A  state  of  perplexitj  or  oonfoaion;  beerO- 
derment;  surprise. 

Both  stood  Uke  old  acqaalMBBBa  in  a  trmttt. 

Met  far  from  home,  woodcsiwr  aadi  ocbcca  dM»ec 

Even  now.  while  Satom,  roased  frota  icy  trnur 
Weat  step  for  step  with  Tbea  through  the  wut^l 

A<w£x. 

5.  In  med.  same  as  CataUpey. 

Trance  (trans),  v.  t  pret  A  pp.  tranmd;  ppr. 
traneitig.  1.  To  entrance;  to  place  In  it  as 
in  a  tnmce ;  to  withdrew  conscionsnifsa  or 
sensibility  from.  'There  I  left  him  trsiserrf.* 
Shak.—t.  To  affect  with  or  aa  with  a  charm: 
to  hold  or  bind  by  or  as  by  a  spell;  to  abroad 


F&te,  f&r,  fat.  f^ll;       mg,  met.  h6r;       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not,  move;      tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;       U.  Be  abvitie:     f.  9c  Uy* 
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m  overaprattd.  ai  wilb  •  qMll;  to  ehann ;  to 
•nduuit.  *  A  trano$d  mmaMr  ni^t*  Keatt. 


ret 


AAct  the  fllninK  of  the  b«ts, 

W  iMw  thkkol  oarii  fUd  AviMv  the  ski 

She  drew  her  fM— tiir  cuftaia  by.    rem$^y*0H. 

Trmnoet  (tnuitX  v.l    To  tarwiip;  to  VtKwtL 

rrmnct  the  «rorld  ever,  yon  shaU  never  purse  so 
muth  goUL  as  when  jroa  were  in  Enctead. 

Smm.  A*  Ft, 
TkmB06dlj  (tniM'«d-liX  adv.  In  ftn  absorbed 
or  tmio«-liM  nunner;  like  mm  in  •  irano*. 

Thea  fliele  I  up  and  trmmetdly 

CaMd  on  the  Peniaa  Kltl  alooc.      Tmi^jumm. 

Trsaect  (tnm'ektX « >.  A  word  which  oocnrt 
ouue  in  Snakipere,  and  there  leenis  to  mean 
dther  a  ferry  or  a  ferry-boat.  Rowe  aab- 
ititotad  rm>el.  which  ipelling  was  long 
followed  by  othar  editonk 

Brine  them.  I  pray  thee,  with  loucfned  speed 

Unto  fbc  frmmsa.  to  ttic  counooo  ferry 

Whfck  iradea  M  Vaake.  SJU/t, 


Tlruigmiii,  TraBgame  (tran'gam.  tran^Mm). 
n.  Sana  as  Tmnfram.  WydurUy;  Sir  W. 
SeotL 

Itaacnun  t  (tran'gramX  n.  [Perhaps  fh>m 
mnffram,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  Chinese 
pimle.)  An  odd.  Intricato  contrirance;  a 
nick-nack:  a  trinket;  a  toy.  'These  tmn- 
arama  waa  gimcracks.'    A  rbuthnoU 

Thmksy  (tranlci).  tk  A  kind  of  boat  used 
tn  the  Persian  Gall 

TteDkam  (tranlcumX  n.    An  ornament  of 

^resa:  a  fal-lal ;  a  trmni^n.  '  Trankimu  of 
moalinandlaoe.'    StrW.Seott 

Tkmillaoet(trannisX«.t  To  transpose.  *The 
same  letters  being  by  me  tossed  and  tran- 
bMnf  five  hundred  timea'    Putienham. 

Ttmaael  (tran'nelX  ».  A  trenail  or  tree- 
nail. 

TkmnOttU  (tranlcwil).  a.  JJt.  tranquOU;  L. 
tnnquiUut,  qnlet.  calm,  allied  to  quiehu, 
qniet)  Quiet;  calm;  undisturbed:  peaceful: 
not  agitated;  as,  the  atmosphere  is  tranquil; 
the  stato  ia  tratifuil;  a  tranquU  retiremenk 

O,  now,  for  ever 
FareweS  Ike  iraf$f$ad  miadl  farewell  content ! 

SMak. 

—Calm,  TmnqvU,  Ptaeid,  Qmist  See  under 
Calm. 

Ttanoiimity  (tran-kwiri-HX  n.  [L  tran- 
fMliku.  BeeTRANQtiiL.)  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  tranquil;  quietness;  a  calm 
state ;  freedom  from  disturbance  or  agita- 
tion ;  as.  the  tranouiUUy  of  public  affairs; 
the  tranquillity  of  a  retired  life ;  the  tmit- 
quiUity  of  mind  proceeding  from  conscious 
rectitude.  *  Ne  everreste  he  in  tratiquiUity.' 
Sp^nMfr.  — 8tm.  Quiet.quietnesB,  peaoe,calm, 
repoee.  stlUneoa. 

TtmiuiallllSLtloii  (tran1cwO-lK-&''shonX  n. 
ThB  act  of  tranquiUixing.  or  stato  of  being 
traoquillised. 

T^Uiqilllllsa  (tranlLwU-b]^  v.t.  pre!  A  pp. 
tranquillized;  ppr.  tranqwUixing.  To  ren- 
der tranquil  or  quiet;  to  allay  when  agitated; 
to  compose:  to  make  calm  and  peaceful;  as, 
to  tranauiUixB  a  stato  disturbed  by  factions 
or  ciril  commotions;   to  tranquUliza  the 

mind. 

KcUfion  haunts  the  inutfinatioo  of  the  sinner,  in- 
stead iji  trmm^m^Utirtf  his  heart.  R.  Hmit. 

8Tit.  To  quiet,  compose,  still,  soothe,  ap- 
pease, calm,  pacify. 

muiqiiilUnr  (tran'kwil-Ix-ArX  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  tranouiUizea 

Ttananilllslllgly  (trau^wU-iz-ing-U),  adv. 
80  as  to  tranquiUixe. 

TkvmiuiUy  (trantcwH-UX  otfv.  In  a  tran- 
quil manner;  quietly;  peacefully;  as,  to  sleep 
tranquiUy. 

TtanqnllllMl  (tranlcwU-tteaX  n.  The  stoto 
or  quality  of  being  tranquil;  quietness; 
peaoefulaesa. 

Traaa  (tranaX  A  latin  preposition,  used  in 
JtugUab  as  a  prefix*  which,  with  ite  form  trs, 
sigaiflea  oTor,  across,  beyond,  as  in  trans- 
alpine, beyond  the  Alpa;  through,  as  in  (ram- 
pieroe.  It  also  denotea  complete  change ; 
as  to  troiuform;  also,  from  one  to  another; 
as  to  franjfer.  [NoU.  Though  trans  is  com- 
moolv  pronounced  with  the  s-eound  in  words 
in  which  it  forms  the  first  element,  the 
x<soond  of  s  is  also  beard  in  those  in  which 
trawM  ia  followed  by  a  vowel  or  aonant  oon- 
oonani] 

TtmaMtGi  (trana-akf  X  v-t-  [!>■  tranaige. 
trmmaactum  ~~  tran$t  across,  through,  and 
ope.  to  lead,  ad  1  To  do ;  to  perform ;  to 
nan^e;  to  complete;  to  carry  through;  as, 
to  tranmei  commadal  business;  we  (rane- 
mti  biislnsas  tn  person  or  by  an  agent 

Trtllfftft  (trana-akt^  v.i  To  conduct  mat- 
ten;  to  treat:  to  n^otiate;  to  manage. 
It  is  a  aatMr  of  no  saaB  aiueim  certately  for  a 


nan  to  be  riffhtly  informed,  upon  what  terms  and 
conditions  he  Is  to  trmHsact  with  God,  and  God  with 
hiin,  in  the  great  busiue&s  of  his  salvation.       South. 

TntnMetton  (trans-ak'shonX  n,  1.  The  act 
of  one  who  transaoto;  the  doing  or  perform- 
ing of  any  business;  management  of  any 
affair.— S.  That  which  is  done  or  takes  place; 
an  affair;  as,  we  are  not  to  expect  in  hiatory 
a  minute  detail  of  every  fran«a«(Mm.— S.  In 
einil  law.  an  adjustment  of  a  dispute  between 
parties  by  mutual  agreement— 4.  pL  The 
reports  or  published  volumes  containing 
the  several  papers  or  abstracto  of  papers, 
speeches,  discussions*  Ac,  relating  to  the 
sciences,  arts,  Ac.,  which  have  been  read  or 
delivered  at  the  meetings  of  certain  learned 
societies,  aa  the  Soyal  Society  of  London.and 
which  have  been  thouc^t  worthy  of  being 
made  public  at  the  expense  of  such  societiea. 
ThoM  of  the  Boyal  Socie^  of  London  are 
known  as  the  Philo$ovhieal  IVanMOtumA 

Traniaotor  (trans-akt'teX  n.  One  who 
transacta,  performs,  or  conducte  any  buai- 
ness. 

Tranialplne  (trans-al'pInX  a.  [L.  traiw- 
alpinuM,  from  trantp  beyond,  and  Alvinua, 
pertaining  to  the  Alpt.]  Lyiuff  or  iMiog  be- 
yond the  Alps :  generally  used  in  regard  to 
Some;  beyond  the  Alpis  from  Rome;  as, 
TVansoiptne  Oaul:  opposed  to  Cutalpine. 

Transanlmate  (trana-an'i-mAtX  v.t  pret  A 
pp.  (rantanttnafed;  ppr.  trantanimoHng. 
itrant  and  animate.]  To  animate  bv  the 
conveyance  of  a  soul  to  another  body. 

Trawiwiufnuition  (trans-anM-mi'shonX  n. 
Conveyance  of  the  soul  from  one  body  to 
another;  tranamigration.    [Rare.] 

If  the  tranmnimmttm  of  Pyfhii|foras  were  true, 
that  the  souls  of  men  transmigrate  into  species  an- 
swcring  their  former  natures,  some  men  canaot  escape 
that  very  brood  whose  sire  Satan  entered. 

Sir  T.  Brwmtt. 

TraniatlanticCtranaat-lan'tikXa.  ["Ltrana, 
beyond,  and  ^It/antic.  ]  1.  Lying  or  being  be- 
yond the  Atlantic ;  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Atlantic  to  the  country  of  the  speaker 
or  writer.— 2.  Crossing  or  across  the  Atlan- 
tic;  as,  a  trantatlantic  line  of  steamers ;  a 
trantatlaiUie  tel^;raph  cable. 

Trangoalenoy  ( trans- k&'len-siX  n.  SUte 
of  t>eing  transcalent 

TraPBCalent  (trans-k&lentX  a.  [L.  tram, 
through,  and  eaUm,  caUntu,  ppr.  of  eaUo, 
to  grow  warm.]  Pervious  to  heat;  permit- 
ting the  passage  of  heat 

TramoeniKtrans-send'Xv.t.   iL.tranieendo 
—trans,  and  searufo,  to  climb  (whence  ateend, 
descend,  Ac.),]   l.t  To  climb»  pais,  or  go 
across. 
The  shore  let  her  trmnaenHt,  the  promeet  to  descry. 

1  To  rise  above;  to  surmount 

Make  disquisition  whether  these  unusual  lights  be 
metcorolorical  impressioos  not  trmnaamding  the 
upper  reipoa.  HvwelL 

&  To  pass  over;  to  go  beyond. 

It  is  a  dangerous  opinion  to  such  popes  as  shall 
transcend  their  limits  and  become  tyrannical 

4.  To  surpasa;  to  outgo;  to  excel;  to  exceed. 
*  How  much  her  worth  tranteended  all  her 
kind.'    Dryden. 
TramotDd  (trani-sendO.  «  i.    l.  f  To  climb. 

To  conclude,  because  things  do  not  easily  sink, 
they  do  not  drown  at  all.  the  fallacy  U  a  frequent  ad- 
dition la  human  expressions,  which  often  give  distinct 
accounts  of  proximity,  and  trt$setnd  from  one  onto 
another.  Sir  T,  Brtmn*. 

1  To  be  transcendent;  to  excel 
Tramoendenoe,  Tran806iidexiQ7  (trana- 
aen'dens,  trans-sen'den-siX  n.    1.  Superior 
excellence;  supereminence.— It  Elevation 
above  truth;  exaggeration. 

It  is  true  greatness  to  have  te  one  the  frailty  of  a 
man  and  the  security  of  a  God:  this  would  have 
done  better  ia  poesy,  where  transetndtneiu  tmn  more 
allowed.  Satmt, 

Trailtoend91It(trans-sen'dentXa.  {J*,  tram- 
cendene,  traneeendentie,  ppr.  of  tranecendo. 
See  Tbansobcd.]  1.  Very  excellent;  supe- 
rior or  supreme  in  excellence ;  surpassuff 
others;  as,  traneeendent  worth;  tnin«esn<^ 
ent  valour.  'Clothed  with  traneeendent 
brightnesa.'  MUton.^Z  In  mett^.  (a)  an 
expression  employed  by  the  schoolmen  to 
mark  a  term  or  notion  which  trmneeended. 
that  is,  which  rose  above,  and  thua  included 
under  it,  the  cateoorles  of  Aristotle :  such, 
for  example,  aa  'being,'  of  which  the  ten 
categories  are  only  subdiviaiona.  (See  Cats- 
ooRT.)  In  this  sense  the  word  is  convertible 
with  traneeendental  as  used  by  scholastic 
philosophers,  (b)  In  the  philosophy  of  Kant, 
a  term  applied  to  the  elemento  of  thought. 


notions,  ideas.  Jkc,  that  altogether  trans- 
cend experience,  which  may  seem  to  lie 
given  in  experience,  but  wliich  really  are 
not  given.  Such  are  the  ideas  of  the  pure 
reason,  Ood.  an  immaterial  soul,  &c.  in 
this  sense  the  word  does  not  correspond 
with  traneeendental  as  used  by  Kant  and 
his  followera.  See  Trakscihdkhtal. 
Tramoendent  (trans-sen'dentX  ti.  1-  That 
which  surpasses  or  excels:  anytliing  greatly 
superior  or  supereminent— 2.  In  metaph, 
(a)  a  reality  above  the  categories  or  predics- 
meuts.  (h)  That  which  is  altugether  beyond 
the  bt)unds  of  human  cogultioai  and  thought 
See  the  adjective. 

TranfiOtndental  (trans- sen- dent 'alX  a> 
L  Supereminent;  surjMMsing  others;  trans- 
cendent N.  &rtiv  — S.  In  wutaph.  (a)  same 
aa  7ran«eend#nt,  2  (aX  (b)  In  the  Kantian 
j^Atfos.  a  term  used  to  designate  the  va- 
rious forms,  categories,  or  ideaa  assumed 
to  be  native  elemente  of  thou^ht^  or  those 
necessary,  intuitive,  d  vriorx  co^tiona 
which,  though  manifestea  in,  aa  affording 
the  conditions  of  experience,  transcend  the 
sphere  of  that  contingent  or  adventitioua 
knowledge  which  we  acquire  bv  experience: 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  idea  of  space 
and  time,  cauaality,  Ac.  — S.  Abatruaely 
speculative;  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary, 
everyday,  or  conunon  thought  and  experi> 
ence;  hence,  vague;  obscure:  fantastic;  ex- 
travagant; as,  tran«cenden(a<  poetry.  [Acol- 
loquiid  and  inaccurate  use  of  the  term.]  See 
Tbaksokndbmtalism. 

Rt€U0n  and  undtrstanding,  as  words  denominative 
of  distinct  faculties,  the  adlectives  ttusuous,  tranS' 
eendtnlmi,  snl^ftetive  and  Ajfrfite,  suftmmturmt,  a» 
aa  appellation  of  the  spbitual.  or  that  immateitel 
esaence  which  Is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  cause  aad 
effect,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  that  which  Is 
natnrai.urt  all  words  revived,  not  Invented,  by  the 
school  of  Coleridge.  G.  I*.  Mmrth. 

4.  In  math,  a  term  applied  to  anv  equation, 
curve,  or  quantity  which  cannot  be  repre- 
sented or  defined  by  an  algebraical  equation 
of  a  finite  number  of  terms,  with  numeral 
and  determinate  indexes.  Transcendental 
quantities  include  all  exponential,  logarith- 
mic, and  trigonometrical  lines,  because 
there  is  no  finite  algebraical  formuin  by 
which  these  quantities  can  be  expressed. — 
Traneeendental  eqiuition  is  an  equation  into 
which  transcendental  quantities  enter.  But 
traneeendental  equations  sometimes  signify 
such  differential  equations  as  can  only  be 
integrated  bv  means  of  some  curve,  logar- 
ithm, or  infinite  series.  —  7Vanaeend«n(al 
euree  is  such  aa  cannot  be  defined  by  anv 
algebraic  equation,  or  of  which,  when  it  la 
expressed  by  an  equation,  one  of  the  terma 
is  a  variable  quantity.  —  TVonseendenfa^ 
anatomy,  that  branch  of  anatomv  which 
treate  of  the  essential  nature  and  homo- 
logies of  the  parte  of  the  l)ody,  and  the 
resnlte  of  which  study  seem  to  differ  from 
or  lie  beyond  what  would  l>e  suggested  by 
the  ideaa  of  the  parte  conveyed  by  the  ex- 
ternal senses.    Brande  dr  Ccw. 

Ttamoendentalt  (tran-sen-denfal).  n.  A 
transcendentalist 

Trangoendentallim  ( trans -sen -dent' al- 
izmX  n.  1.  The  stete  or  quality  of  being 
tranacendentaL  Specifically— 2.  A  term 
sometimes  applied  to  the  system  of  philo- 
sophy foundeo  by  Kant  In  thia  philoaophv 
all  those  principles  of  knowledge  which 
are  original  and  primary,  and  which  are 
determuied  d  priori,  all  purely  subjective 
forms  of  intuitton  (aa  space  and  tlmeX  are 
called  transcendental  They  involve  ne- 
cessary and  strictlv  (not  comparatively) 
universal  truths,  and  so  transcend  all  truth 
derived  from  eicperience,  which  must  al- 
ways be  contingent  and  particular.  The 
prinoiplea  of  knowledge,  which  are  pure 
and  transcendental,  form  the  foundation  of 
all  knowledge  that  is  empirical,  derived 
from  experience  or  determined  d  posteriori. 
As  Schelling  and  Hegel  claim  to  have  dis- 
covered the  absolute  Identity  of  the  objec- 
tive and  subjective  in  human  knowledge,  or 
of  things  and  human  conceptions  of  them, 
the  Kantian  distinction  between  traneeend- 
ent and  traneeendental  ideas  can  have  no 
place  in  their  philosophy.  And  hence  with 
them  trane^ndenUiUem  claims  to  have  a 
true  knowledge  of  all  things  material  and 
immaterial,  human  and  divine,  so  far  as  tlie 
mind  is  capable  of  knowing  them.  And  in 
this  sense  the  word  is  now  most  generally 
used.  It  is  also  sometimes  used  for  that 
which  is  vague  and  illusive  In  philosophy. 

Tranioendentallst  (trana-sen-deuV«l-istX 
n.   One  who  believes  in  transcendentalism. 


ch,  <*aio;     All,  Be.  loc*;     g,  po;     j.>>b;     fi.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^,     tb,  (A«n;  th,  tAiu;      w,  trig;    wh.  ivAig;    zh,  ainre.— See  KET. 


TaAKSCBNDZHTALn? 

TramoMi**nt*my  (traiia'MD-d»ii-Ul''t- 
uxn.  'I'be  quality  of  balng  tnnuandental. 

TmuoendentaUy  (tmu-aen-deat'ii-iL), 

TnuuMnlmUy  (tr«n«->iai'iiBiiuiii  tidv. 
InutroDKcndcntnuiuicr;  t«i7  uuUentl)'; 


TruUMndaotUMS  (trBni-Ha'deat-naX  >> 
Tbe  (Ule  or  quality  nf  balng  tmucandcaC 

Tnmiosiwtoiit  (UTins-»en'tlionX  n.    Acta 

Tnuucolate  (Irinrto-lit).  v.t.     [L  trant 
tlirough,  andcofo,  toatnlD)    TDitnln;b 


n  (tmni-lto 
nwMOorpoitiMl  (tnuu 


,       i-ikrlVX  B.t  prat.  *  pp. 

tranteribtd ;  ppr.  Iraiwcn^iiv-     t  L.  (rao- 


Traniciipt  Itnn'ikr 

8«e'TRlHSClUBE]      I 


:.  A  copy  ot  any  kind:  an  imitatloa. 

TralWCrtptlonftnnlkrip'ibaii),!!.    I.  Th« 

»ct  of  tr«n«:r(lilnK  or  copying  — !.  A  copy: 

(uiuillywilii  man  or  leu  mixlinution  or 
variation)  ol  a  EompiHitloD  (or  umB  initru- 
Dienl  or  latca  other  than  that  fur  whlcli  It 
w.ia  nrlglDally  compoied. 

TramCTlPtlVB  (tr»Djkrtp'tiv),  a  Done  ai 
fruniacopy:  batfOEtnocbaracterata  tno- 
•crlpt.  copy,  or  imflatlon.     Sir  T.  Bnunu. 

Tran>iirlpttT«l;(tran-skrlp'tlv-]l),aifD.  In 
a  tranKriptlfo  raanneri  «  a  copy,  _  -  Tntn- 


TTMM«nrT«ncsl(trani-lciu'Teiu}.n.  Aro 


lit  hither  and  Uiilhi 

TTUuenrflloiii  (u* 

wwe  beyond  cartaln  lli 


TmudUOtlon  ( trana-du 


tt  iPiifixlratu,uiiiUnimt.] 
ollhs  elemenlaof  one  body  into  1 
Iter,  u  of  tbe  bread  and  wine 
ual  body  and  Mood  of  Ghrlit ;  I 


TrULWIUUi  <tnn4e 


from  belna 


n.  (L , 

bejond.and  Meptian, 
an  Incloauto.)  In 
amA  tbe  tranereraa 
portion  of  a  cliurch 

which  is  built  in  the  Toxienn;.. 

form  Ota  Croat;  that 

^cU  eitemally  on  each  aide  and  forma  the 

See  cut  CATHIDHIL 
Iranaeilont  (tran-aek'thon),  b.     [Prelli 


.]  Traiiifonned.  Spenair, 

lo  a  female    Sir  T. 

.L  prvt  A  pp.  traiu- 
ftrred:  ppr    tranffrrrini/      (L   (ranVcro— 


lo  convoy.  a» 
i'i'sfW™ 


je  trantferreii  b; 
B    tran^fi-red    h; 


,  in  UDiography,  Iv  produce  a  faaimllB  of 


Tnaiftr  (traoi'n 


wyancB  of  right,  title,  or  property,  either 

either  ^aa](,  ijyglCC.  or  otherwiae.  'Con- 
iider  It  a*  a  tranifer  ol  property.'  Bvrla. — 
rronVir,  Id  E"g.  lau.  corraapondi  to  con- 
Kvancc.  in  Seau  fnu,  but  the  partlculir 


apccial  ink  on  apeclaUy  nrapartd  paper,  and 
then  tranirerred  totiie  aurface  ot  a  atone, 
from  which  duplicatae  are  obtained  liy  prtnt- 
Ing;  (b)  nBiil  a  loldlar  traniterred  from 

TrwwftntbUltT  (trana- ttr 'a-bii-l-UX  n. 
Quality  or  being  traniferable. 
Tnuinnibl*  (tran>-r«i'a-bl.  tnui>'r«t^a-bU 

1  CapahlB  of  being  legltltnaUly  paiaBd  or 


are  not  legally  bunVnuIi. 
Tmufar-tiook  (tran^ltr-bnk),  n.  AreclateT 
ot  the  tranafer  ot  proporty,  atock,  or  ihana 

Truutar-d&r  (tram  lei-i 

tor  restoring  tranafara 

^oration     3iminmdM. 
nuufgrse  (lrana-fir-<^, 


it  property,  atock. 


(trBna'f6r-ena).n.  I.  The  act 
g ;  the  act  of  cooteying  tram 
aon,  or  thing  to  another:  tba 
I  thing  frnm  one  place  lo  an- 
e  (rati4^<ren«  ot  electrlcllr 


2.  In  fieotf  la  If,  that  alap  bjvblchadepi 
ing  action  ia  uaniferred  from  a  pertOD 
ccaaed  to  h!a  repraaenUtlTea. 
TnuiittTOCntlinyCtnna-Kr-og'ra-flln. 
tmniA^anil  Or.fni]iU,lu  iirfM.I  llie 
or  art  of  copying  Inicriptiona  from  anc 
tomba,  tahleU,  Ac    [Rare.) 

Tnjiinr-pap«r(tnoi^«r-pi-ptr},ii,  A 

pared  paper  uaed  in  lithography  or  oopj 
i>reaaea  for  tranaferTlng  Impreaaiona 
TruuiaTTanca  (tram-ftr'Bne).  n.    Sam 

TranHwrer  ( inin>  - 


ri-Mj,  «. 


TrwutferrlMllty  (irani-ttr'l 
SamB  aa  Tnuu/irabMi)). 
TnuUfBTTlbl*  { trana-t6ia<bl ),  a.    Saiaa  aa 

TrantfrrobU. 
TTUlrilffiUstettranB-flg'ftr-Atha.e.  Totrmat- 
fliFUre.     Buron.     (Ban.| 

„ 1  (iTaue-BgTlr-l'ahon),  •. 

TiuiiariaDiir  ]  l.  A  change  ot  form; 
Icularly,  the  tupemiitutal  cbanga  In  Ow 
Qnal  appearance  ot  our  Sarloor  on  the 
nt  See  Mat  ivii  -3  A  faatt  held  by 
ilii  brancheaot  Uie  Cliriatlan  church  un 
SUi  of  Auguit,  in  commemoration  of 

■flfnre  (mni-flg'ar).  iL  pret,  &  pp 


td^u^ 


Tniniaz  (trana-nkiO.  t.t. 


.d  ^0.  lo 
lerce  throngh.  aa  <rltta 
i^  to  Iniujfa  one  >ltli 


TrunH^DR  (trana-flk'ihonl  il     1.  The  act 
ot  trannfiilng  or  piercing  throngh.— 1.  Tbe 

atatB  ut  being  tranaflxed  or  piBrced. 


irongh  tbe  archce  ot  a  bridge. 

Itran^floka).  n.    (L.  tniufiiirti. 

pp.  of  (raTuiluOj  to  (low  through  —  Ira  It 
acroaa.and/ue.toflaw.]   A  flowing  thmaa 


Ihrouoh.  and  fonno,  to  ahmpe, 
form.)  1.  To  change  the  form  I 
in  ahape  or  appearance;  t<t  m* 
aa.  a  caterplUar  lran4fDr»«d  i 


hroudL 


r.  tat,  IgU;       m*.  met,  h*r;       idne.  | 


u.  at  atNOM:      f,  ae.  frp. 


TBAKSrORM 
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TRAK8IT 


i.  To  ctuuige  into  another  substance;  to 
tnuunnute;  as,  the  alchemists  sought  to 
tran^rm  lead  into  gold.— 3.  To  change  the 
aatore,  character,  disposition,  or  heart  of. 

Be  jre  fra$t^ftfrm0ct  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind. 

Rom.  xii.  «. 

4.  Id  tnatk.  to  change  into  another  form,  as 
('!)  a  geometrical  figure  or  solid  without 
altering  its  area  or  solidity;  (b)  an  algebraic 
equation  without  destroyhig  the  equality  of 
its  members,  or  (e)  a  fraction  without  chang- 
ing its  value. 
Traniform  (trans-formO.  «•».  To  be  changed 
in  form;  to  be  metamorphosed.    [Rare.) 

His  hair  tran^ormi  to  down.         Atldis«H. 

TtmniftiniiaUa  (trans-form'a-bl),  a.  Cap- 
able of  being  transformed. 

TramfbrmAtton  (trans-form&'shonX  n. 
1.  The  act  or  operation  of  changing  the  form 
or  external  appearance ;  the  state  of  being 
transformed;  a  change  in  form,  appearance, 
nature,  disposition,  condition,  or  the  lilce; 
as  (a)  change  of  form  in  insects;  metamor- 
phosis, as  from  a  caterpillar  to  a  butterfly, 
f ATeltf.  By  some  soologlsts  the  term  trufu- 
/om%ation  is  restricted  to  designate  the 
series  of  changes  which  every  germ  under- 
goes in  reachmg  the  embryonic  condition ; 
those  which  we  observe  in  every  creature 
stin  within  the  egg;  and  those  which  the 
species  bom  in  an  imperfectly  developed 
»t«te  present  in  the  course  of  their  external 
life:  whUe  metamorphosis,  accordins  to  the 
auroe  authorities,  is  defined  as  including  the 
alterations  which  are  undergone  after  ex- 
clusion from  the  egg.  and  which  alter  exten- 
sively the  general  form  and  mode  of  life  of 
the  iiidivicluaL  ]  (6)  The  change  of  one  metal 
into  another ;  transmutation  of  metals,  ac- 
cording to  the  alchemists,  (e)  In  math,  the 
operation  or  process  of  changing  in  form  or 
eipresaion;  as,  (J)  the  change  of  a  given  geo- 
metrical figure  into  another  of  equal  area,  but 
of  a  different  number  of  sides,  or  of  a  given 
si>lld  into  another  of  equal  solidity,  but 
having  a  different  number  of  faces;  ?2)  the 
change  of  the  form  of  aH  equation  witliout 
destroying  the  equality  of  its  members;  (8) 
the  change  of  the  form  of  a  fraction  without 
altering  its  value,  (d)  In  patAoL  a  morbid 
change  in  a  part,  which  consists  in  the  con- 
version of  its  texture  into  one  which  is  na- 
tural to  some  other  part,  as  when  soft  parts 
are  converted  into  cartilage  or  bone.  («)  In 
phyMicl.  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
component  parts  of  the  blood  during  its 
passage  from  the  minute  arteries  through 
the  capQlary  system  of  vessels  into  the 
n<licles  of  the  venous  system.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  changes,  designated  by  the 
t«trms  iniuMtuaeeptum,  aopotUion,  and  iwre- 
tum,  if)  In  chem.  {\S  change  from  solid  to 
Itifuid  or  from  Uquia  to  gaseous  state,  or 
Ui-  converse:  a  change  usually  resulting 
ntrrely  from  change  of  temperature,  without 
«My  alteration  in  the  atomic  constitution  of 
the  bodies  concerned,  as  the  change  of  water 
into  steam;  (2)  a  change  also  resulting  often 
fmm  simple  change  of  temperature,  but 
which  is  accompanied  by  production  of 
twdies  differing  profoundly  in  nature,  chem- 
ical and  physiaU,  from  the  body  started 
from,  as  toe  dissociation  of  steam  into  Its 
component  gases  by  the  heat  of  incandes- 
ceDoe.—7Vtin^ormafM>n<{^/DreM,the  change 
of  one  form  of  force  into  another.  See  under 
FORCK  —Ttaniffbrmation  ieene,  in  thtatret, 
•  gorgeous  scene  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
burlesque  of  a  pantomime,  in  which  the 
principal  characters  are  supposed  to  be 
trmnsformed  into  the  chief  actors  in  the  im- 
mediately following  harlequinade. 

TimnifonilJlUT«(trans-for'nia-tiv).a.  Hav- 
ing power  or  a  tendency  to  transform. 

Ttmnafirelslltt  (trans-fritO.  A  corrupt  form 
of  Tr^ni^frtU. 

Ttmillfretationt  (trans-frft-ti'shon),  n.  The 
paaung  over  a  strait  or  narrow  sea. 

She  had  a  rotigh  pamge  in  her  trmH^frttation  to 
iV/Ycr  Caide.  H«wtU. 

TfUlsfreUt  (trans-frfitO.  vX  and  L  [OFT. 
tratuifriUr ;  L  tran^frtto,  to  cross  a  strait. 
U*  pass  over  the  sea— trant.  across,  over,  and 

/rrtumk,  «  strait]  To  pass  over  a  strait  or 
narrow  sea.  'tieing  tnn^frtUd  and  past 
awr  tli«  HIrcanian  sea.'    Urguhart 

Tnaatat^,  TrmniftlClttTO  (trans'fQJ.  trans- 
n'Jit-ivl  Ik  A  sokUer  who  goes  over  to  the 
«a«ny  m  a  time  of  war,  a  deserter;  one  who 
changes  aides;  a  tom-ooat;  an  apostate. 

t»wel 

The  vtiMmtHoa  of  at»ut%f%  and  tmns/Unx  Vk  the 
r«le  of  every  scnricc  in  the  world. 


taUlgftmdtCtrans-fundO.vf.  [L.(ran4fumfo. 
See  l^RANSFUSB.]  To  transfuse.  'Tram- 
funding  our  thoughts  and  our  passions  into 
each  other.'    Barrow. 

TrangfUM  (trans-fOzO.  v.t  pret  A  pp.  tram- 
fused;  ppr.  tran^tuing.  [Fr.  transfu$€r, 
from  L.  trantifundo,  tran^utum—trant, 
across,  over,  and  futido,  futum,  to  pour 
(whence /tiS0,  infute,  confound,  &c.).\  1.  To 
pour  out  of  one  vessel  into  another;  to  trans- 
fer by  pouring.  'All  the  imsound  juices 
taken  swav.  and  sound  juices  immediately 
iran$fu$ed.  ArbuthnoL—2.  Inm^  to  trans- 
fer (as  blood)  from  the  veins  or  arteries  of 
one  animal  to  those  of  another.  —3.  To  cause 
to  pass  from  one  to  another ;  to  cause  to  be 
instilled  or  imbibed:  as,  to  tran^tue  a  spirit 
of  patriotism  from  one  to  another;  to  trans- 
fuse  a  love  of  letters. 

Into  thee  such  virtu*  and  grace 


Immense  I  have  tran^used. 


'itt«n. 


Tr&ntftlBlble  (trans-fOx'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of 

being  tnuisf  used.    Boylt. 
TraoiftUdon  (trans-fQ'zhon).  n.    1.  The  act 

of  transfusing  or  of  pouring,  as  liquor,  out 

of  one  vessel  into  another. 

Poesy  is  of  so  subtile  a  spirit,  that  in  the  pouring 
out  of  one  languaj^e  into  another  it  will  all  evaporate ; 
and  if  a  new  spirit  be  not  added  in  the  trmH{f$*si«n, 
there  will  remain  nothing  but  a  '  caput  mortuum.' 

Sir  y.  DtttAam, 

2.  In  iurg.  the  transmission  of  blood  from 
the  veins  of  one  living  animal  to  those  of 
another,  or  from  those  of  a  man  or  one  of 
the  lower  animals  into  a  man,  with  the  view 
of  restoring  the  vigour  of  exhausted  subjecta 
This  operation  is  of  old  date,  but  seems  to 
have  generally  ended  in  faUure  until  about 
1824,  the  chief  cause  of  failure  probably 
being  the  want  of  due  precautions  to  pre- 
clude the  air  dtiring  the  procesa  It  is  now 
frequently  resorted  to.  but  only  in  extreme 
cases,  as  when  there  is  great  loss  of  hlood 
by  hemorrhage,  especially  when  connected 
with  labour. 

TraniAlllTe  (trans-fOzlv),  a.  Tending  or 
having  power  to  transfuse. 

TrmniHllgetiC  (trans-gau-jetlk).  a.  [Prefix 
(rarw,  oeyond  or  across,  and  Ganges,  a  river 
of  India.  ]  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Gan- 
ges :  pertaining  or  relating  to  countries  be- 
yond the  Ganges. 

Inranagress  (trans-^res'X  v.t  [Fr.  trant- 
grt9»er;L.  transgredwr,  trantgretsuM—trans, 
across,  and  gradior,  to  pass,  to  walk ;  akin 
grade,  degree,  Ac.]  1. 1  To  pass  over  or  be- 
yond; to  surpass.  'Apt  to  run  riot  and 
franj)^«t  the  goal.'  Dryden.  'The  won- 
drous things  he  saw,  surpassing  common 
faith,  tranagretiing  nature  s  law.*^  Dryden. 
Hence— 2.  To  overpass,  as  some  law  or  rule 
prescribed;  to  break  or  violate;  to  infringe. 
'  llie  social  rite  tranegreu'd. '    Pope. 

Man  will  hearken  to  his  frlo«inf;  lies. 
And  easily  traMJj^ress  the  sole  command. 

Miit0n. 

Xi  To  offend  against;  to  thwart;  to  cross; 
to  vex. 

Why  eive  you  peace  to  this  imperate  beast 

That  hath  so  long  trmtugrtsstk  ywil     Btau.  &'  F/. 

Tranisrets  (trans-gresO.  t.i.  To  offend  by 
violating  a  law;  to  sin.    1  Chr.  11  7. 

I  would  not  marry  her.  though  she  were  endowed 
wkh  all  Adam  had  left  him  before  he  transgrtsstd. 

Skak. 

TraiUgressible  (trans-greslblX  a.  Liable 
to  or  capable  of  being  transgressed. 

TrailflCreMlon  ( trans -gre'shonX  n.  The 
act  of  transgressing;  the  breaking  or  vio- 
lation of  any  law,  civil  or  moral,  expressed 
or  implied;  disobedience  of  any  rule  or 
command;  a  trespass;  an  offence;  as,  the 
tranegreitiQn  of  a  law. 

Forgive  thy  people  all  their  trausgrttsi»ns. 

I  Ki.  viii.  so. 
Teach  us.  sweet  madam,  for  our  tratugrtssion 
Some  fair  excuse.  Shak. 

Stn.  Fault,  trespass,  offence,  crime,  infringe- 
ment, misdemeanour,  misdeed. 

TranMresgional  ( trans -gre'shon-al),  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  involving  transgression. 
'  Forgive  tills  txarKagreuional  rupture.'  Bp. 
Burnet 

TranigreMlva  (trans-gres'iv),  a.  Inclined 
or  spt  to  transgress;  faulty;  sinful;  culpable. 

Though  permitted  tmto  his  proper  principles, 
Adam  perhaps  would  have  sinneu  without  the  sug- 
gestion of  Satan,  and  from  the  frttusgrtssive  infirmi- 
tics  of  himself  might  have  erred  alone,  as  well  as  the 
angels  before  him.  Sir  T.  Brtmnt. 

TranigreMlTely  (trans-gres'iv-li),  adv.  In 
a  trausgressive  manner;  bv  transgr«>sing. 

TranigTOMOr  (trans-gres'dr),  n.  One  who 
transgresses:  one  who  breaks  a  law  or  vio- 
lates a  command;  one  who  violates  any 


known  rule  or  principle  of  rectitude;  a  sin- 
ner. 

The  way  ct  tratu£rtst0rt  is  hard.    Prov.  aiii.  15. 

Tranflliape  (trans-ship^  v.t  To  trans-shape; 
to  transform. 

By  a  gracious  influence  trttHsh/t^ 
Into  the  olive,  pomegranate,  mulberry.    IVtbsUr. 

Ttanihlp  (tran-ship^.  v.t  pret  &  pp.  tran- 

shipped;  ppr.  transhtj^ng.  To  convey  from 

one  ship  to  another. 
TranimpiiMnt  (tran-ship'mentX  n.    The 

act  of  transferring,  as  goods,  from  one  ship 

to  another. 
Transhiuiian  (trans-hfi'man).  a.  Beyond  or 

more  than  human. 

Words  may  not  tell  of  that  traHskuman  change. 

Cary. 

Ttanillimiaillse(trans-ha'man-Iz),  v.t  To 
elevate  or  transform  to  something  beyond 
what  is  human ;  to  change  from  a  human 
into  a  higher,  purer,  nobler,  or  celestial 
nature.  'Souls  purified  bv  sorrow  and  self- 
denial,  transhumanized  to  the  divine  ab- 
straction of  pure  contemplation.'  J.  It 
Lowell 

Transieiice,  Translenoy(tran'zi-ens.  tran'- 
xi-en-siX  n.    Transientnesa 

Transient  (tran'zi-entX  a.  [h.  transiem, 
ppr.  of  transeo,  to  pass  over,  to  pass  off  or 
away— frotw.  across,  through,  and  eo,  to  go. 
Akin  transition,  transit,  trance.]  1.  Passing 
over  or  across  a  space  or  scene  before  the 
eyes,  and  then  disappearing;  hence,  of  short 
duration;  not  permanent;  not  stationary; 
not  lasting  or  durable.  'This  transient 
world.'  Jfuton.  'An  effect  that  Is  but 
transient  and  extraordinary.'   Jer.  Taylor. 

What  meets  the  eye  or  is  the  ohject  of  immediate 
ol>servation  is  but  a  chaos  of  accidental  and  tmn* 
stent  phenomena.  Dr.  Cair4. 

2.  Hasty;  momentarv;  passing;  aa,  a  tran- 
sient glance  of  a  landscape. 

He  that  rides  through  a  country  may.  from  the 
traHsient  view,  tell  how  in  general  the  paiifs  lie. 

Lock*. 

8.  In  mtmc,  said  of  a  chord  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  more  easy  and 
agreeable  transition  between  two  chords  be- 
longing to  unrelated  keys.— rran«i0n£«/eot, 
in  painting,  a  representation  of  appearancea 
in  nature  produced  bv  causes  that  are  not 
stationanr,  as  the  shadows  cast  by  a  passing 
cloud.  The  term  awidents  has  often  the 
snme  signification.— TVanWent,  Transitory, 
Fleeting.  Transient  implies  shortness  of 
duration;  transitory,  uncertainty  of  dura- 
tion; while  yte«(iii^  refers  to  something  in 
the  act  of  passing  away.  life  is  transient; 
earthly  joys  are  transitory;  time  \m  fleeting. 
TranslenUy  (tran'si-ent-li).  adv.  In  a  tran- 
sient manner:  in  passing;  for  a  short  time; 
not  with  continuance. 

I  touch  here  but  transiently  ...  on  some  few 
of  tiiose  many  rules  of  iiititaling  nature  which  Aris- 
totle drew  from  Homer.  Dryden. 

Transientness  (tran'zi-ent-nesX  *i-  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  transient;  short* 
ness  of  continuance:  speedy  passage. 

Tranilllenoe,  Translllency  (tran-sUl-ens, 
transiri-en-siX  n,  [L  transuiens,  ppr  of 
iransHio— trans,  across,  and  saXio,  to  leap.] 
A  leap  from  thing  to  thing.  '  [Rare.] 

By  unadvised  transiliency,  leaping  from  the  effect 
to  its  remotest  cause,  we  observe  not  the  conncctioo 
of  more  immediate  causalities.  CtmnxnU*. 

Tranilnoorporation  (trans-in-kor'po-r&"- 
shonX  n.  Transmigration  of  the  soul;  me- 
tempsychosis.   [Rare.] 

Its  contents  are  full  of  curious  information,  more 
particularly  those  on  the  transinc^rporation  of  souls. 

/#'.  Taylor 

Tran8ire(trans-rr6Xn.  [L..  to  pass  through.] 
A  custom-house  warrant,  giving  free  passage 
for  goods  to  a  place;  a  permit 

Transit  (tran'sit),  n.  [L.  transUMs,  from 
troHseo,  fransih<m,to  go  over— fran«,across, 
over,  and  eo,  itum,  to  go.     See  Tranob.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  passing;  a  passing  over  or 
through. 

For  the  adaptation  of  his  (man's)  moral  being  to  aa 
uhiiimtc  dettination.  by  its  transit  through  a  world 
full  of  moral  evil,  the  economy  of  the  world  appears 
to  contain  no  adequate  provision.  WkeweU. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  causlns  to  pass; 
conveyance;  as,  the  transU  of  goods  through 
a  country.— S.  A  line  of  passage  or  convey, 
ance  through  a  country;  as,  the  Nicaragua 
transit  Goodrich.  ^L  In  aetron.  {a)  the 
passage  of  a  heavenly  body  across  the  me- 
ridlsn  of  any  place.  The  determination  of 
the  exact  times  of  the  transits  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  across  the  meridian  of  the 
place  of  observation  enables  the  astronomer 
to  ascertain  the  differences  of  right  asoen- 


«h,  eteia;     Ah,  8&  losA;     g,  go\     J,  job;    ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     fH,  (Aen;  th,  t/tin;     w.  wig;    wh,  toAlg;     xh,  aiure.— See  Kkt. 


tfoM.  Mid  Uia  ralatlTs  iltutloH  ot  tha  flud 
■Un,  and  the  mat[on>  of  tha  )ua,  pluula, 
■ltd  cantata.  In  raaprct  ot  tha  ceLeatlaJ  meri- 
diuii.  (6)  The  paaMgaoIoaa  bmenl}  bodj 

lahor  pladaU.  MgrgiuyntiS  Venui,  oneithe 
»uu-»  ai»c.  Tlie  tnutilti  of  Veniu  ut  ot 
(rut  importuica  In  ■itninoin}'.  ai  Uiey 
iflard  tb«  beat  mauu  of  deUimiDlng  the 
Hin'a  panllu,  and  coDKqnetitlj  (ha  dlniEu- 
■buii  of  lite  pUueUij  •jtlem.    Theia  tran- 


InMtjMn,! 


.- rackonliiff  fnm  the 

t.  Id  the  ordel  of  SAH.  S,  and 

IDS!  (Dec  e),  EOOt,  iaii.  lUT.  Tlie  tmulta 
of  UeRun  occur  more  Iiaquantl;,  bat  (hay 
an  of  fai  f«a  aatnnomlcaf  Intansl.  ai  they 
caoDot  be  QHd  lor  the  ume  porjiaae,  the 
phuiet  bdng  too  dlitant  (rem  na.  (c)  A 
tnnall  inB(niiDeitt. 
Tnuillt(triui'itt),  e.I.  TapanoTerthedlH: 


lybody;  a».V( 


Tnndt-drele  (t 


laUroDiIoneplara. 

*      'idt-kuni-pi.},  n.     A 

4yvu«  UJ    uinniuukcr,    OOnilltlDg  Of  K  t«Ie- 

•copa,  combined  with  a  ?ompasa»  Ac,  ujed 
f«  nuiniDE  Ud«,  observing  beuingi,  horl- 
lontiil  tnglea,  Ac    Ctlltd.  ales  SurncysT'i 

TnmHt-dntJ  (tran-Ht-da-tl),  n.  A  dutj 
palil  ongoodithat  paaa  through  n  country. 
Tr«B«it-lMtnimBnt    (ttso'tll-io-itni- 

Btniment.  'hlch  conditi  euentiBllT  of  a 

l^e  of 'co^matlon  ol  (ha  Ul^pe  may 
mors  lu  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  ThB  iu- 

IuiUnenta.  ao  that  tha  aiti  can  t«  made  per- 
ecUr  bonioDta].  anil  at  rluht  anglei  to  the 
plane  ol  the  meridian.  Id  which  plana  the 
(eletcope  mutt  move.    Tha  principal  UH  of 

••■rt  mnnmnt  whed  k  celetUal  body  paaiaa 
■I  the  place  at  ohaetrallaa 

,-jii-ii'ihon  or  tran-iTabon). — 

raimlio.  from  trafUre.     Sea  TRINSTT.) 


eather  from  bol 


n  ot  tha 

aubject  U>  an- 


cnrntpoDdlnf  in  all  reipecta  (a  modula- 
Unn,  that  ii,  luy  change  In  the  couru  of  a 
compoiiUon  from  one  liey  to  another:  by 
«tfaan,to  a  npid  modulation  or  the  pualng 
thnnih  a  key  npldly,  and  by  others  again 
<chlel&  the  tonic  aol-talata)  u  dlatlniniiBhed 
jrKD  nodnlaUoD.  which  la  dehned  aa  a 
chnnga  of  mode,  thai  li,  the  paaaing  trnm 


a  (he  older  aa 
'eatuncryatclllii 


r  leM  rclaled  -Tbia 


ndary  ncki.  or  In 
>tratiaedn>cka,«r- 


orld  iraapuelDg  from  ui  uniubabitabie  to 
lubltabla  itata.  It  coireaponded  la  the 
grayoacke  fotmation  ^1  ^Ider  c«olo^Ma. 


&  In  gram.  laUng  an  object  altar  It 
noting  actloa  paadog  to  ao  object  thu  » 
eipreaaed ;  aa.  a  (raiuiffa*  *erb ;  a  framil- 
iee  uaage,  A  tnaaitlTe  rerb  aiprema  «ii 
actlun  which  paaaea  from  the  agent  to  an 
object,  from  the  rabject  which  (Com.  to  tba 
object  on  which  the  act  ii  dmit,  aa  In  the 
tentence,  -Cicen)  imU  letter*  to  AtticDa.' 
where  vrcie  1)  1  InuiaitlTe  leib.  All  verb* 
tiol  paailie  may  be  arranged  In  two  daaaaa. 
truuillFB  and  Intniniltlva. 

I'ait-lv),  n.     A  buaitlTe 


TniniltlTaly  (tnn'^t-lf-il),  cdt.  In 
TriilUilUTensu  (trau'ait-lT-nea).  n 
TlUuitOtUr   (tnn-ai-to-rl-U),  aift 


Truultotr  (tran'ii-to-[n.a.    [L  Irmwiferi 
time ;  unitable  ud  OeeUng ;  Bp^dily  van 


ander  Tbansiidt. 
baHaeatr 


>r  conrey  te  hekren  with 


TKAHSLAVATION 


'Trandaldhyhleialodeath.'  Shat. 
Am,  bieaa  theel  thou  art  (rsnilalad.* 


r.  Ta  render  iiUo  uiotber  laognage:  to  ei- 
pren  the  ssnae  of  one  language  In  Ibeworda 
jI  anotheri  to  IntenmL 
VtMhrn  erf  ih*  rWali  irne  ud  TlckcO)  <u  ba  add 


K  bidty  emu  *T  >- l°n  »<  (kk. 


TnuuIaU(ni(tniii-Ii'dioD),n.  p^tramla' 
KS,  lratatMtim.il.  from  trw/tro,  tranata- 
rwm.  See  Tkaitblitx.]  L  Theactof  tnn>- 
latlng;  at,  (a)  the  remoilng  or  connqinK  of 
a  thing  from  one  plaa  to  another,  mnuial. 
(Now  nuttl  (bj  Tlte  remoral  of  a  penM» 
from  one  offlce  to  another,  or  fnmi  an» 
•phaie  ot  doty  to  another;  apodHeally.  Uiw 
removal  of  a  btabop  tram  one  aee  ta  another:. 
In  Scotland,  tha  rentoTal  of  *  dnsTmaa 


I,  the   tTtaulatimt  ot  Tltj^I    o 


ither  langnage;  a  verrion. 


9;  metaphor;  tralatlan 


I.  In  nud.  a  change  In  tl: 

Kll.-Ml.-..^ 

In  which  all  it . 

the  moTjng  body  moTe  In  parallel  atralebt 
line*  or  bare  thaauDe  tetcx:it>.  Tha  mollun 
of  a  aingle  point  conaldered  by  Itaell  mnat 
■dwayi  be  that  of  tnuuialian  When  all  ihr 
point!  of  a  moTtng  body  have  not  the  tatnr 

mue°n^  op?^*lng  i  "  """        "  '  ^'' 


impoond  of  tranalallun  an,! 

Tnnilflitlttoiia  (trana-la-tltb^),  a.     Rune 

laTralalitiirui, 
TmulatlVB(trana-UtlT).a.  BcUttegaTpar- 

talning  to  tnnafereuce  of  meaning.   [Bafb.  1 

TmtSUtOT  <trana-lir»r),  n.  L  One  who 
tranilitea:  one  who  renden  tpio  aootber 
language;  one  who  aipraeaea  the  ae&ae  <if 
worda  m  one  language  by  eqnlralent  worda 
in  another —C  AeDbbl»rot*lDwclaiB.wli» 

tehal  of  old  onea.  aelllng  them  at  a  low 


TlMUlatOIT  (tnni-Uta-rIX  ^  TTwular- 
Hng:  aervingto  trwialale.     Jrbnanni 

nuulatlMa  (trana-UfreaX  ■■  A  fenul* 
tranBlatoT.     StiUinffwarUL 

TruulAVstlOnl  (inna-la-Tl'ihon).  K.  [L, 
rraru.and  (dvgfin.  a  waihing.T  A  larlnsor 
IwDngfiomosaveiaei  loaBDthcr   U.J]»md. 


FA'«.  Ikr.  fat.  t* 


c,  iDb,  bull;     oU.  poond; 


r.  3t  Ity. 
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Tra]Ullt«rmt6(tnuu-lt'«r-&t).9.t  [L,trant, 
icroM,  orer.  and  liUra,  a  letter.]  To  ex- 
DTHB  or  write,  as  words  of  a  language  har- 
tag  peculiar  alphabetic  characters,  in  the 
alphabetic  ohaimoters  of  another  language: 
to  spell  in  different  characters  Intended  to 
expreas  the  same  soond;  as.  to  trarulUerate 
Sanskrit  or  Greek  into  English  characters. 

TraniUteration  (tran8-Iit'«r-&''shon).  n. 
The  act  of  transliterating;  the  rendering  of 
s  letter  of  one  alphabet  by  its  equivalent  in 
snother. 

TmiAlooatioIl  (trans-16-k&'shon),  n.  fL. 
trans,  acron,  and  loeatio,  a  placing.]  Re- 
moral  of  thinin  reciprocally  to  each  other's 
places:  lubstltution  of  one  thing  for  an- 
other; interchange  of  place.  '  The  tranUo- 
Mtion  of  the  souls  of  beastes  into  such 
matter  as  !s  most  fltting  for  them.'  Dr.  H. 
Mor^ 

Tber«  happened  certain  transiocaimu  of  animal 
and  rcffetabk  subctaoces  ar  the  deluge.  IVoodward, 

Tnuitlaott  (trans-lfts'),  vX  To  shine 
through. 

Let  Joy  trmnj/Mce  thy  Bcauty'i  blandithrocnL 

Sir  y.  Davits. 

Trmitncenett  Tranaluoenoy  ( trans -lO'- 
Bens.  trans-lQ'sen-si).  n.  [See  Transluoeht.  ] 
I  11ie  state  of  being  translucent;  the  pro- 
|ierty  of  a  body,  as  a  mineral,  of  admitting 
rsyt  of  light  to  pass  through,  but  not  so  as 
to  render  the  form  or  colour  of  objects  on 
the  other  side  of  the  body  distinguishable. 
2.  Transparency.  'Crystalline  (mnsltioen- 
ri«  '  Sir  J.  DaviM, 
Tnuuauoeat  (trans-IO'sentX  &  (L.  trant- 
tueeng,  traniliuentis.  ppr.  of  trantlueeo,  to 
shine  throu^— Croiw.  across,  through,  and 
^ii««o.  to  shine.]  1.  Transmitting  rays  of 
light,  but  not  so  as  to  render  objects  beyond 
distinctly  Tiilble.  —  2.  Transparent ;  clear. 
'Replenish'd  from  the  cool  tranducent 
springs.'    Pop*. 

Pure  vestal  thoughts  In  die  tratutuemt  fane 
or  her  tciU  ipirit.  Tennysim. 

Tranihioeiitly  (trans-lfl'sent-liX  ftdv.  In  a 
translucent  manner.    Drayton. 

TtanBlllcid(trans-10'sidXa.  (L-  trtnulueidut 
—tratUy  through,  and  lueid^u,  clear. )  Trans- 
parent: dear.    See  Tramslucknt. 

The  flowers  who«e  purple  and  trmnsitutd  bowls 

Stand  ever  mantHng  with  aerial  dew. 

The  drink  of  tpiritsj  SMMty, 

Thuisliiiiar,  Transiiiiiary  (trans-ld'n^r, 
transnO-na-nX  a.  [L  trans,  across,  beyond, 
and  luna,  the  rooon.1  Being  beyond  the 
moon:  opposed  to  iiiMtmary.  'Brave  (rons- 
hmm  things  that  the  tm  poets  had.' 
Drayum. 

Tkmnmiarlxie  (trans-ma-rfin'X  &  IL.  trant- 
marinu0~'4rant,  across,  and  markuu,  ma- 
rine, from  fnare,  the  sea.]  Lying  or  being 
b^ond  the 


Every  patriotic  Briton  ought  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  choice  bits  of  his  native  land  before  running 
after  rra»twiarint  thow-places.       CcmktU  Mag. 

Ttuumeabto  (trans'mft-a-bl),  o.  Capable  of 
being  transmeated  or  traversed.  Atk.  [Bare.] 

Ttansmaate  (trans'me-at).  vx  pret  A  pp. 
tr^kngmxaledi  ppr.  tranmfMating.  [L  fratu- 
vifo.  fraywmeoiiim,  to  go  through  or  across 
-  tmnM,  and  iimq^  meatum,  to  pass.]  To  pass 
over  or  beyond.    Cto^.    [Rare.] 

TnumiMttlon  (trans-me&'shonX  n-  The 
art  of  transmeating  or  passing  through. 
BaUty.    [Rare.) 

Trmiunnewt  (trans-mfkO,  v.t[Fr.  trantmuer, 
h.  transmuto — trant,  across,  through,  and 
9mUo,  to  change.]  To  transmute;  to  trans- 
form; to  metamorphose.  'To  trantmew 
thyself  from  a  holy  hermit  to  a  sinful  for- 
Sir  W.  Scott 


Men  into  stone*  therewith  he  could  transmew 
And  fiones  to  dust,  and  dust  to  nought  at  aU. 

S/nwrr. 

Tnuumicrmnt  (trans'mi-grantx  a.  [L. 
transmigranA.  SeeTRAHSMlGRATB.]  Pass- 
ing into  another  countoj  or  state  for  resi- 
dence, or  into  another  form  or  body ;  mi- 
CTatli]«. 

Trmnsmlgxmnl  (trans'mi-grantX  n.  1.  One 
who  migrates  or  leaves  his  own  country  and 
paaeea  into  another  for  settlement  *  Colo- 
tii«n  or  trantmimantt*  Bacon.— 2.  One  who 
pesees  into  another  state  or  body. 

Transmigrate  (trans'ml-grfttX  v^  prei  ^ 
r<p.  rnxiumyro/ed;  ppr.  trantmUgratkr^. 
,  L  trantmt^ro,  trantmiffratum  —  trant, 
and  miaro,  to  migrate.]    1.  To  mi- 


crste;  to  pass  from  one  country  or  jnrisdic- 
sitin  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  raiding 
In  ft. 

ThtM  compleaion  is  maintained  by  gcoermtion,  so 


that  strangers  contract  it  not.  and  the  natives  which 
trantmigrau  omit  it,  not  without  commixture. 

Sir  T.  Brommt. 

2.  To  pass  from  one  bodv  into  another. 
'The  elements  once  out  of  it,  it  ttaiwnxi' 
gratet.'    Shak, 

Their  souls  nuiy  Iransmigrmte  Into  each  other. 

H*wett, 

Transmigration  (trans-mi-grft'shonX  n. 

1.  The  act  of  transmigrating ;  passage  from 
one  place  or  state  into  anouier. 

Another  great  franiwii^ra/um  followed :  and  the 
Jews  that  settled  under  tiie  protcctioo  of  the  Ptole< 
mites  forgot  their  language  in  Egypt.     B«li»gbroJU. 

Plants  may  well  have  a  traMsmigrattoH  of  species. 

Bacan. 

2,  The  supposed  passing  of  the  soul  into 
another  body  after  death;  metempsychosis. 

In  life's  next  scene,  it  transmigration  be. 
Some  bear  or  lion  is  reserv'd  for  thee.     Dryden. 

Transmlgrator  ( trans 'mi- grit -dr),  n. 
One  who  vansmigrates. 

Transmlgratory  (trans-ml'gra-to-riX  a. 
Passing  from  one  place,  body,  or  state  to 
another 

Transmlsslblllty  ( trans-mis 'i-bU'l-tiX  n. 
The  quality  of  being  transmissible. 

Transmlsslbla  (trans-mis'i-blX  o-  [See 
Transmit.)  L  Capable  of  being  trans- 
mitted or  passed  from  one  to  another. — 
8.  CapiU)le  of  being  transmitted  through 
any  body  or  substance. 

Transmission  (trans-mi'shonX  n.  [From 
L  trantmittio.  traittmittionit,  from  trans- 
mitto.  See  Teamsmit.]  1.  The  act  of 
transmitting,  or  the  state  of  being  trans- 
mitted :  transmittal ;  transference ;  as,  the 
trantmittion  of  letters,  writings,  papers, 
news,  and  the  like,  from  one  country  to 
another;  or,  the  trantmissioih  of  rights, 
titles,  or  privileges  from  father  to  son,  and 
from  one  generation  to  another. 

They  (Protestants)  deny  the  existence  of  any  unin- 
terrupted and  exclusive  transmission  of  true  doctrine 
in  any  church  since  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lswis. 

2.  A  passing  through,  as  of  light  through 
glass  or  other  transparent  body, 
tiransmlssiva  ( trans- mis 'ivx  a.    Trans- 
mitted; derived  from  one  to  another;  sent 
'  Transmittvot  honour  grac'd  his  son. '  Pope. 

Itself  a  sun:  it  with  transmissrif  H^ht 
EnHvens  worlds  denied  to  human  s^t     Prior. 

Transmit  (trans-mitO,  v.t  pret.  A  pp.  (rons- 
mitted;  ppr.  trantmittitiff.  [L.  transmitto, 
trantmittum  —  tratis.  across,  through,  and 
mitto,  to  send.]  1.  To  cause  to  pass  over 
or  through;  to  communicate  by  sending;  to 
send  from  one  person  or  place  to  another;  as, 
to  transmit  a  letter  or  a  memorial;  to  trant- 
mit  despatches:  to  transmit  monev  or  bills  of 
exchange  from  one  city  or  country  to  another; 
light  is  TransmiMed  from  the  sun  to  the  earth; 
sound  is  trantmitted  by  means  of  vibrations 
of  the  sir;  our  civil  and  religious  privilege 
have  been  trantmitted  to  us  from  our  ances- 
tors, and  it  is  our  duty  to  trantmit  them  to 
our  children. 

The  sceptre  of  that  kingdom  continued  to  be  trans- 
mittml  in  the  dynasty  of  Castile.  Prtstett. 

2.  To  suffer  to  pass  through;  as.  glass  trant- 
mit* light;  metals  transmit  electricity. 

Transmittal  (trans-mit'alXn.  Transmis- 
sion. 'The  transmUial  to  England  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  revenues  of  Ireland.'    Svoijt. 

Transmlttanoe  (trans-mit'ansX  n.  The  act 
of  transmitting,or  state  of  being  transmitted; 
transmission:  transfer. 

Transmitter  C^mns-mit'ArX  n.  l.  One  who 
transmits.  'The  one  transmitter  of  their 
ancient  name.'  TVnnyton.— 2.  Tliat  which 
transmits;  specifically,  in  teUg.  (a)  the 
sendins  or  despatching  instrument,  espe- 
cially mat  under  the  automatic  sjrstem.  in 
which  a  paper  strip  with  perforations  repre- 
senting the  Morse  or  similar  alphabet  is 
passed  rapidly  through  an  instrument  called 
an  aufjomatic  tranmnitUr,  in  which  contacts 
are  made  by  metallic  pointdi  wherever  a  per- 
foration occurs,  and  are  prevented  whera 
the  paper  is  unpierced.  B.  H.  Knight 
(b)  The  funnel  for  receiving  the  voice  and 
converging  the  waves  of  sound  upon  the 
thin  iron  diaphragm  of  a  telephone.  See 
Tblephone. 

Transmlttlble  (trans-mlf i-blX  a.  I.  Trans- 
missible.—2.  t  Capable  of  being  pnt  or  pro- 
jected acrosa  '  A  transmittibU  gallery  over 
any  ditch  or  breach  in  a  town-walL'  JTar- 
quis  of  Worcester. 

TransmogrUloatton  ( tnms  -  mog'ri  -fl  -ka"- 
shonX  n.  The  act  of  transmogrifying,  or 
the  state  of  being  transmogrified.  [Humor- 
ous and  low.] 

Since  my  time  and  your  worthj  father^  time  it  has 
undergone  a  great  transmogrificatton.  Gait. 


Ttansmogrtfy  (trans-mog^-fl).  v.t.  pre!  it 
pp.  transmogrified;  ppr.  transmogri/yis^. 

ik  fanciful  formation  from  trans.]  To  trans- 
orm  into  some  other  person  or  thing,  as 
by  magic;  to  converter  transform  in  general. 
[Humorous  and  low. ) 

I  begin  to  think  .  .  .  that  some  wicked  enchanters 
have  transmogr^td  my  Duldnea.  Fistdittg. 

Transmoret  (trans-mOv'X  v<>  To  trans- 
pose.   Spenser. 

Transmutabillty  (trans-mQ'tn-biritlX  n. 
[See  Transmute.]  The  qualitv  of  being 
trunsmutalile;  susceptibility  of  change  into 
another  nature  or  substance. 

Tran8matable(trans-mQ'ta-blXa.  Capable 
of  being  transmuted  or  changed  into  a  dif- 
ferent substance,  or  into  something  of  a 
different  form  or  natura. 

The  Auitts  and  solids  of  an  animal  bodv  are  trans- 
mutatiie  into  one  another.  ArbtUkitot. 

Tran8mutablenes8(trans-ma'ta-bl-nesX  n. 

Quality  of  being  transmutable;  transmuta- 

bUity.    BoyU. 
Transmntabbr  (trans-mQ'ta-bliX  <Mfo.     In 

a  transmutable  manner;  with  capacity  of 

being  changed  Into  another  substance  or 

nature. 
Aransmutatet  ( trans' ma«t&tx  «-t     To 

transmute;  to  change. 

Here  fortune  her  faire  face  first  ^VM^MM/MM.  Vicars. 

Transmutation  (trans-m6-ta'shon),  n.  [L 
trawgmutaiio.  See  TRAKSMUTX.]  1.  The 
act  of  transmuting,  or  the  state  of  being 
transmuted;  change  into  another  substance, 
form  or  nature;  as,  (a)  in  aloAemy.  the 
changing  of  base  metals  into  gold  ornlver. 

The  conversion  ...  as  silver  to  gold,  or  iron  to 
copper,  is  better  called,  for  distinction  sake,  trans- 
tmttatien.  Bacon. 

(6)  In  geom.  the  change  or  reduction  of  one 
figure  or  body  into  another  of  the  same  area 
or  solidity  but  of  a  different  form,  as  of  a 
triangle  into  a  sqtuire;  transformation,  (e) 
In  hioL  the  change  of  one  species  into  an- 
other. 

The  transmutation  of  plants  one  into  another  is 
'inter  magnalia  natune,'  for  the  trmnsmMtation  of 
species  is,  in  the  vulgar  pliilosophy.  pronounced  im- 
possible; but  seeing  there  appear  konic  manifest 
instances  of  it,  the  opinion  of  impossibility  is  to  be 
rejected.  Hncon. 

The  supposed  change  of  worms  into  flies  is  no  real 
transmutation ;  but  roost  of  those  members,  which 
at  last  become  visible  to  the  eye,  are  existent  at  the 
beginning,  artificially  complicated  together.  Bttitlty. 

It  Successive  change;  change  of  one  thing 

for  another. 

The  same  land  suffereth  sundry  trmnsmntations  of 
owners  within  one  term.  Bacon, 

—  Transmutation  of  force  or  energu.  In 
physics,  the  theory  that  any  one  of  Uie 
vanous  forms  of  physical  force  may  be  con- 
verted into  one  or  more  of  the  other  forms. 

Transmutatlonlst  (trans-mQ-t&'shonlst). 
n.  One  who  believes  in  the  transmutation 
of  metals  or  species. 

Transmute  (trans-mat'X  v-^*  pi^t.  &  pp. 

transmuted;  ppr.  transmuting.  [L  trans- 
muto— trans,  across,  through,  and  muto. 
to  change,  from  same  root  as  moveo,  to  move.  ] 
To  change  from  one  natnre,  form,  or  sub- 
stance into  another;  to  transform. 

That  metals  way  be  trmMsnuUed  one  into  another 
I  am  not  satisfied  of.  Bay. 

The  caresses  of  parents  and  the  blandliJiments  of 
friends  transmute  us  into  idols.         Buckminster. 

A  holy  conscienoe  sublimates  everything;  it  trans- 
mutes tne  common  affairs  of  life  into  acts  of  solrnm 
worship  to  Cod.  7.  M.  Mason. 

Transmuted  ( trans- mat 'edX  p.  and  a. 
1.  Changed  into  another  substance,  form,  or 
nature— 2.  In  her.  same  as  Ctmnterc^nof  d. 

Transmuter  (trans-mat'^rX  n.  One  that 
transmutes. 

Transmutual  (trans-mQ'tfl-alX  a.  [Prefix 
trauH,  Hcross,  and  mutual.}  Reciprocal; 
comnuitual.    Coleridge.    [Rare.] 

Transnatatlon  t  (trans-na-t&'shonX  n. 
[("rom  L.  transnato,  to  swim  across — trans, 
across,  and  nato,  to  swim. )  Act  of  swimming 
over. 

Transnaturet  ( trans -nft'tikrX  v.t.  To 
transfer  or  transform  the  nature  of.  Bishop 
JewelL 

Transnormal  (trans- nor 'malX  a.  Not 
normal  in  character :  applied  to  something 
in  excess  of  or  beyond  the  normal  or  usual 
sUte. 

Transom  (tran'sumX  ^  [Also  in  forms 
transommer  and  fransummer,  from  prefix 
trans,  across,  and  Fr.  tommier,  a  sumpter- 
horse,  a  beam.  £.  summer,  a  beam.  See 
SUMPTKR,  SCMMRR.]     1.  SauL  a  beam  or 


di,  dkain:      ^h.  8c  lodb; 

Vol.   IV. 


S.yo;     J,  job;     ti,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sinp;     th,  tAen;  th,  CAin; 


w,  i0ig;    wh,  vohig',    sh.  axure.— See  Kbt. 
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timber  fixed  acroM  the  stem-post  of  a  ship 
to  strengthen  the  after-part  and  give  it  the 
figure  most  suitable  to  the  service  for  which 


Transoms  and  Frame  of  Ship,  inside  of  Stem. 

X,  Main  tnmsom.   a  a.  Half  transoms.   3.  Transom. 
44.  Transom  Icnees.    5,  Stern-post 

the  vessel  is  intended.  —  Tramom  knee,  a 
knee  bolted  to  a  transom  and  after-timber. 
2.  In  arch,  a  horizontal  bar  of  stone  or  tim- 
ber across  a  mullioned  window;  also,  the 
cross-bar  separating  a  door  from  the  fanlight 
above  it  See  cut  M  ullion.  —8.  In  0iir».  the 
piece  of  wood  or  iron  Joining  the  cheelu  of 
gtm  -  carriages,  whence  the  terms  tramom 
platett  transom  holts,  &c.  —4.  In  $urv.  a  piece 
of  wood  made  to  slide  upon  a  croes^taff; 
the  vane  of  a  cross-staff. 

Transom-Window  (tran'8um-win-d6),  n. 
L  A  window  dlvidea  by  a  transom. — 2.  A 
window  over  the  transom  of  a  door. 

Transpadane  (trans'pa-d&nX  a.  [L.  tram- 
padanus— trans,  across,  and  Padus,  the  Po.] 
Being  beyond  the  river  Po.  'The  trans- 
padane republics.'    Burke, 

TiunsiMurenoe  (trans-pa'rensX  n.  The  state 
of  being  transparent;  transparency. 

TransiMUrenoy  (trans-pa'ren-si).  n.  [See 
Transparent.]  l.  The  quality  or  condition 
of  being  transparent;  that  state  or  property 
of  a  body  by  wnich  it  suffers  rays  of  light  to 
pass  through  it,  so  that  forms,  hues,  and 
distances  of  objects  can  be  seen  through  it; 
diaphaneity.  '  The  clearness  and  trans- 
parency of  the  stream.'  Addison.— 2.  Any- 
thing which  is  transparent ;  speciflcally,  a 
picture  painted  on  transparent  or  semi- 
transparent  materials,  such  as  glass  or  thin 
canvas,  to  be  viewed  by  the  natural  or 
artificial  light  shining  through  it 

Transparent  (U«n»-p&'rent),  a.  [Fr.  trans- 
parent—trans, across,  through,  and  parens, 
parentis,  ppr.  of  pareo,  to  appear;  whence 
apparent,  appear.]  1.  Having  the  property 
of  transmitting  rays  of  light  so  that  bodies 
can  be  distinctly  seen  through;  pervious  to 
light;  diaphanous;  pellucid;  as,  transparent 
glass ;  a  transparent  diamond :  opposed  to 
opaque.  'Through  the  transparent  bosom 
of  the  deep.'  Shak.—2.  Admitting  the  pas- 
sage of  light;  having  interstices  so  that 
things  are  visible  through. 

And  heaven  did  tliis  trans/ttrtnt  reil  provide. 
Because  she  had  no  guilty  thought  to  fiide. 

Drydtn. 

8.  Fig.  such  aa  to  be  easily  seen  through ; 
not  sufiicient  to  hide  underlying  feelings ; 
as,  his  motive  was  quite  transparent,— 
4.  t  Bright;  shining;  clear.  '  The  glorious 
sun's  (m»upar«nt  oeams.'  Shak— Trans- 
parent colours,  such  colours  as  will  trans- 
mit light :  opposed  to  opaque  colours,  which 
only  reflect  light ;  those  colours  which  are 
either  light  and  atrial  in  their  own  nature, 
or  become  so  by  the  delicate  manner  in 
which  they  are  laid  on  by  the  painter  — 
SVN.  Pellucid,  clear,  bright,  limpid,  lucid, 
diaphanous. 

Transparently  (trans-p&'rent-li),  adv.  In 
a  transparent  manner ;  clearly ;  so  as  to  be 
seen  through. 

Transparentness  (trans-pa'rent-nesX  n. 
The  quality  of  being  transparent ;  transpa- 
rency. 

Tranispasst  (trana-pasO»  v.t  To  pass  over. 
John  Zfregory. 

Transpasst  (trans-pasO,  vi.  To  pass  by  or 
away.    Daniel 

Transpassablet  (trans-paa'a-blX  ci.  Capable 
of  being  transpas^od. 

Truispatronizet  (trans-pat'ron-iz),  v.t.  To 
transfer  the  patronage  of. 


As  to  trmnsptUnmiMe  from  him 
To  you  mine  orphan  ui.i!>c. 


Warrur. 


Ttanspedatet  (tran-sp^'shi-at).  r.f.    [Pre- 
fix trans,  and  species.]    To  transform  from 


one  species  to  another ;  to  change  the  spe- 
cies of. 

I  do  not  credit  .  .  .  that  the  devil  hath  power  to 
trans^ciaU  a  man  into  a  horse.     Sir  T.  Brtrwnt. 

Transplcnons  (trans-pik^fi-us),  a.  [From 
L.  transpieio,  to  see  or  look  through— tra)u, 
across,  through,  and  specio,  to  look,  to  see.] 
Transparent;  pervious  to  the  sight  'The 
wide  transpicuous  air.'    Milton. 

Transpierce  (trans-pSrsO.  v.t.  pret  A  pp. 
transpierced:  ppr.  transpiercina.  [Prefix 
trans,  and  pierce.]  To  pierce  through;  to 
penetrate;  to  pass  through. 

The  sides  trOHs/ier^tt  return  a  rattling  sound. 

DfydfH. 

TransplraUe  (trans-pIr'a-blX  a.  Capable  of 
transpiring,  or  of  being  transpired. 

Tranq»lratton  (trans-pl-ra'snon).  n.  [Fr. 
transpiration  See  TRANSPIRE.]  1. The  actor 
process  of  transpiring;  exhalation  through 
the  skin;  as.  the  transpiration  of  obstructed 
fluids. —Pulmonary  emTUptraium.theexhal- 
ation  of  watery  vapour  which  is  constantlv 
going  on  from  the  blood  circulating  through 
the  lungs.  It  may  be  made  evident  by  breath- 
ing on  a  cold  reflecting  surface- 2.  In  boL 
the  exhalation  of  waterv  vapour  from  the 
surface  of  the  leaves  of  plants.  This  ex- 
halation consists  of  a  great  part  of  the  water 
which  serves  as  the  vehicle  of  the  nutritious 
substances  contained  in  the  sap.  Some- 
times the  water  thus  given  out  appears  in 
the  form  of  extremely  small  drops  at  the 
tip  of  the  leaf,  and  especially  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  nerves.— Trotuptratum  of 
Ces,  the  motion  of  gases  through  a  capil- 
/  tube.  The  rate  of  motion  varies  with 
the  composition  of  the  gas,  but  bears  a  con- 
stant relation  not  coinciding  with  density, 
diffusion,  or  any  other  known  property. 
The  velocity  depends  not  simply  on  the 
friction  of  the  gas  against  the  surface  of 
the  tube,  but  much  more  on  the  friction  of 
the  gas  particles  against  each  other,  and 
the  transfer  of  momentum  which  thus  re- 
sults. A  comparison  of  the  velocitv  of  trans- 
piration with  that  of  effusion  has  led  to  im- 
portant conclusions  in  regard  to  molecular 
magnitudes.  —  Tratispiration  qf  liquids  is 
analogous  to  transpiration  of  gases,  and 
,yiteT%  to  the  rates  at  which  liquids  pass 
thi'ough  minute  oriflces  or  capillary  tubes 
under  pressure.  These  rates  are  greatly 
increased  by  heat 

Transplratory  (trans-plr'a-to-ri),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  transpiration;  transpiring; 
exhaling. 

Transpire  (trans-pir^  v.  t  pret  &  pp.  trans- 
pired; ppr.  tratispinng.  [Fr.  transpirer— 
L.  trans,  across,  and  spiro,  to  breathe,  whence 
spiritus,  spirit.]  To  emit  through  the  exore- 
tories  of  the  skin;  to  send  off  in  vapour. 

Tnuisplre  (trans-pirO.  v.i.  1.  To  be  emitted 
through  the  excretones  of  the  skin ;  to  ex- 
hale ;  to  pass  off  in  insensible  perspiration ; 
as,  fluids  transpire  through  the  human 
body.— 2.  To  escape  from  secrecy;  to  be- 
come public  gradually;  to  come  to  light;  to 
ooze  out;  as,  the  proceedings  of  the  council 
have  not  yet  transpired. 

To  transpirt,  ...  to  esoipe  from  secrecy  to  no- 
tice: a  sense  lately  innovated  from  France  without 
necessity.  yoknsoH. 

The  story  of  Paulina's  and  Maximilian's  mutual 
attaclniient  had  transfirtd  through  many  of  the 
travellers.  D*  Quincty. 

You  cannot  recall  the  qntken  word,  you  cannot 
wipe  out  the  foot-track,  you  cannot  draw  up  the 
ladder,  so  as  to  leave  no  inlet  or  clew ;  always  some 
condemning  circumstance  transpiru.     Emfrsan. 

8.  To  happen  or.  come  to  pass;  to  occur. 
[An  erroneous  usage] 

The  penny-a-liners  allndt,  in  cases  where  others 
would  refer;  and.  in  ttieir  dialect,  things  transpire 
and  only  exceptionally  take  place. 

Fitnedward  Halt. 

Transplace  (trans-plfts'),  v.t  pret  &  pp. 
transMoced ;  ppr.  transjHoeing.  To  remove; 
to  put  in  a  new  place.    [Rare.  ] 

It  was  transpiaeed  from  the  left  side  of  the  Vatican 
to  a  more  eminent  place.  Bp.  H'iikint. 

Transplant  (trans-plantO.  vt  [7Van«  and 
platu ;  Fr.  ^ansplanter.  ]  1 .  To  remove  and 
plant  in  another  place;  as,  to  transplaiU 
treea— 2.  To  remove  from  one  place  to  an- 
other; especially,  to  remove  and  settle  or 
establish  for  residence  in  another  place;  as, 
to  transplant  inhabitants.  '  If  any  trans- 
j^nt  themselves  into  plantations  abroad.' 
Bacon. 

He  prospered  at  the  rate  of  his  own  wishes,  being 
traiii/>i'inteci  out  of  his  cold  barren  diocese  of  Sl 
Ddvids  iiito  a  warmer  climate.  Clarettdcn. 

8.  In  med.  to  transfer  from  one  part  or  from 
one  person  to  another.  See  Transplanta- 
tion. 


Transplantation  (trans-plan-t&'shouX  n. 

1.  The  act  of  tranq>lauting;  the  shifting  of 
a  plant  from  one  spot  to  another.— 2  Ttie 
removal  of  a  settled  inhaUtant  or  inha- 
bitants to  a  different  place  for  residence. 

Most  of  kingdoms  have  thoroughly  felt  the  calami- 
ties of  forcible  transplantati«Hi,  being  either  over- 
whchned  by  new  colonies  that  fell  upon  them,  or 
driven,  as  one  wave  is  driven  by  another,  to  seek 
new  seals,  having  lost  their  own.  Iiat«i£k. 

8.  In  med.  (a)  the  removal  of  a  part  of  the 
human  bodv  to  supply  a  part  that  has  been 
lost,  as  in  the  Taliacotian  operation;  the  re- 
moval of  a  tooth  from  one  person  to  an- 
other. (6)  An  old  pretended  method  of  cur- 
ing diseases  by  maldng  them  pass  from  one 
person  to  anoUier. 

a  cure  by  transplantation,  performed  on  the  soa 
of  one  that  was  wont  to  make  chymical  vesseb  for 
me.  B^yle. 

Transplanter  (trans-planfftr),  n.  l.  One 
who  transplants.— 2.  A  machine  or  truck 
for  removine  trees  for  replanting;  also,  an 
implement  for  removing  and  tranq>lanting 
flowers,  bulbs,  Ao. 

Transplendency  (trans-plen'den-ti).  n.  [L. 
trans  smdsplendens.  SeeSPLlNPOCR.]  8n- 
pereminent  splendour.  'The  supernatural 
and  nnimitable  tra^upUndency  of  the  Di- 
vine Presence.*    Dr.  H.  More. 

Transplendent  (trans-plen'dentX  o-  Be- 
spendent  in  the  lughest  desree. 

Transpiendently  (trans-plen'dent-ll),  adv. 
In  a  transplendent  manner;  with  eminent 
splendour.    Dr.  H.  More. 

Transport  (trans- pdrtO,r.t  (FT.transporter, 
L.  transporto— trans,  across,  through,  and 
porto,  to  carry  (whence  export,  import,  Ac.X 
from  a  root  seen  also  in  £.  /are,  to  go.]  1. 1'o 
carry  or  convey  from  one  place  to  another ; 
as,  to  transport  the  baggage  of  an  army;  to 
transport  goods  from  one  country  to  an> 
other;  to  transport  troops  over  a  river. 

That  I  have  hoisted  sail  to  all  the  winds 
Which  should  transport  me  farthest  from  your  sight. 

SMai. 
We  must  add  yet  another  kind  of  labour,  that  of 
transporting  the  produce  from  the  place  of  its  pro- 
duction to  the  place  of  iu  dectined  use    J.  S,  MiU. 

2.t  To  bear;  to  carry. 

Her  ashes    .    .    . 

Trans forttd  shall  be  at  higk  festivab 

Before  the  kings  and  queens  of  France       Sh^k^ 

8.t  To  romove  from  this  world  to  the  next ; 
to  kill :  a  euphemistic  use. 

He  cannot  be  heard  ot  Out  of  doubC  he  b  Aw«s^ 
p*rte€L  SJUSk 

4.  To  carry  into  banishment,  aa  a  crlminaL 

We  return  after  being  transptrted,  and  are  tea 
times  greater  rogues  than  before.  Sw4/i 

6.  To  hurry  or  carry  away  by  violence  of  pa»> 

sion. 

They  hiufh  ta  it  tratuporttd  with  some  fit 
Of  passion.  A/i/amc. 

fi.  To  carry  away  or  ravish  with  pleasure;  to 
absorb;  as,  to  be  tratisported  with  joy. 

The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother. 

And  to  my  state  grew  stranger,  being  trrnnsparteid 

And  wrapt  in  secret  studies.  SAaA, 

Transport  (trans'pdrtX  n.  L  Transporta- 
tion; carriage;  conveyance. 

The  Romans  .  .  .  stlpuUted  with  the  CarthaginiaBa 
to  furnish  them  with  ships  for  trmtuport  and  war. 

ArhutttnaS 

2.  A  ship  or  vessel  employed  by  goremment 
for  carrying  soldiers,  warlike  stores,  or  pn»- 
visions  from  one  place  to  another,  or  to 
convey  convicts  to  the  place  of  their  dea- 
tination.— 8.  Vehement  emotion;  pasaton; 
rapture;  ecstasy:  as,  the  news  of  victory  waa 
received  with  traixsports  of  joy. 

The  heart  can  ne'er  a  transport  know 
That  never  feels  a  pain.  IjiStltem. 

The  finest  woman,  \n  a  transport  of  fury,  loaea  the 
use  of  her  face.  Adduom. 

4.  A  convict  transported  or  sentenced  to 
exile. 

TransporUbUlty  (trans-pOrt'a.bn*i-tlX  n. 
State  of  being  transportable ;  the  capacity 
of  being  transported. 

Transportable  (trans-pdrfa-blX  a.  1.  Cap- 
able of  being  transported.  —  2.  Implying 
transportation;  subjecting  to  transporta- 
tion. 'A  felony  transportable  for  sevm 
years. '  Blackstone.  '  To  render  it  a  encuM- 
portable  offence.'    Dickens. 

nansportal  (trans-pdrt'alX  it  The  act  of 
removal  from  one  locality  to  another;  trmns- 
portance.  '  The  transportal  of  seeds  in  the 
wool  or  fur  of  quadrupeds.'    Dcrmn, 

Tiransportanoe  t  (trans-p6rt'ansX  h.  Cob- 
veyance. 

O.  be  thou  my  Charon. 
And  cnve  me  swift  tramj/%^rf,tmiv  to  thoae  fiddv 
Where  I  may  wallow  m  the  lUy  beds 
Proposed  for  the  deserver.  SAat 


Fate,  flUr,  fat,  f»ll;      me,  met  her;      pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  mdve;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil.  pound;      0,  8c.  abmie;        f,  8c.  I#y. 
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Tmuportant  t  (tnnt-pOrfant).  a.  AfTord- 
Ing  graU  pleMure;  tnuuportiBg:  nriihliig. 

So  nptnrous  a  joj,  and  trmtafortaHt  love. 

Dr.  H.  Mere. 

Ttmilfportation  (tnmt-pdrt-i'shon),  n. 
L  The  act  of  tmuportinff,  or  the  state  of 
being  traospoiied;  a  carrying  or  conreying 
from  one  place  to  another;  carriage;  con- 
veyance; tranaminion. 

If  the  countries  are  nc«r.  the  difference  will  be 
—■III  I.  and  xumj  somctinies  be  tcarce  perceptible, 
because  in  thi*  case  the  trmtu^rtatien  will  be  easy. 

A  4mm  Smith, 

X  The  banishing  or  tending  away  a  person 
convicted  of  crime  to  a  penal  settlement  in 
«  foreign  country,  there  to  remain  during 
the  term  for  which  he  ia  ordered  to  be  trans- 

Krted.  The  transportation  of  felons  in 
itain  is  now  superseded  by  ^enaX  tervi- 
tutU.  See  under  Fkral.— &  Transport; 
•catasy.    [Rare.] 

AH  plc«sure«  that  affect  th«  body  must  needs 
weary,  because  thejr  transport,  and  all  traHSforln- 
tism  t»  a  violence:  and  no  violence  can  be  lasting, 
but  deccmilnes  upon  the  fallinK  of  the  spirits.  South. 

— Tranaportation  t/a  dktireA,  In  Scott  ude: 
law,  the  erection  of  a  parish  church  in  a 
different  parf  of  the  parish  from  that  in 
which  it  formerly  stood.  The  power  of  de- 
termining as  to  the  ^«nsportation  of 
churches  is  lodged  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
as  the  commiMion  of  teinds,  but  the  con- 
sent of  a  majority  of  the  heritors  in  point 
of  valuation  is  necessary  to  the  removal. 
and  any  par^having  interest  may  oppose  it. 
TraasportMuy  (trans-pOrt'ed-li).  adv.    In 

•  tran^rted  manner;  in  a  state  of  rapture. 
Aeyitf. 

TnnmwrtadnMS  (trans -pftrt'ed-nesX  n. 

The  condition  of  being  transported;  a  state 

nt  rapture.  Bp.  HaiL 
Trmnmoiter  (trans-pdrftoX  n.    One  who 

traniporta  or  removes. 
TnuinKntiiig  (trans-p6rt1ngX  a.    Ravish- 

tng  with  delight:  bearing  away  the  soul  in 

pleasure;  ecstatic:  as,  trantporting  joy. 

The  pleasure  which  affects  the  human  mind  whh 
the  HMat  lively  and  transporimg  touches  is  the  sense 
that  we  act  in  the  eye  of  infinite  witdora.  power,  and 
tfoodaen.  that  will  crown  our  endeavours  here  with 
happtaess  hereafter.  TitlHsoH. 

TnuBsporttngly  ( trans -pdrtMng-liX  acfv. 

In  a  transporting  manner;  ravishlngiy. 
TrangportlTttt  (trans-pftrtfivX  a.    Fassioq- 

ate;  excessive.    *The  voice  of  iranaporiiv 

fury.'    T.  Adama. 
Traiifpoitiiientt   ( trans -pdrt'mentX   n. 

1.  The  act  of  transporting;  conveyance  by 

ahipi 

Are  not  yoo  he,  when  your  felIow.pa««engers. 
Yoor  last  tranMfortmftti,  being  assail'd  by  a jpilley. 
Hid  yourself  i"  the  cabint  Beam.  ^  FL 

%  Rage;  passion;  anger. 

There  he  attack'd  roe 
WMi  kuch  trmtup»rtm€Ht  the  whole  town  had  rung 

oat 
Had  I  not  ran  away.  Dighy. 

Ttan^ort  -  ghlPi  Transport  -  yesMl 
( tranrpdrt-ship.  trans'pdrt-ves-elX  n.  A 
▼easel  employed  in  conveying  soldiers,  mili- 
tary stores,  or  convicts;  a  transport. 

TtmacpOflaUa  (trans-pds'ablX  a.  Capable 
of  being  transposed. 

tmoMgonl  (trana-pte'alX  n.  The  act  of 
Cranspoaing.  or  the  state  of  being  trans- 
poeed;  transposition.    Swiji- 

^rantpOM<tran»-pdxO.«.t  pret  &  pp.  iram*- 
pomd;  ppr.  trantpcaing.  (Fr.  tranmoter, 
pteftz  trana,  and  poser,  to  place  (see  r06B): 
as  to  meaning,  however,  partly  based  on 
L.  IronjjKmo,  tranapoaUum— trana,  across, 
through,  and  ixmo.  to  place.  See  Comihmb. 
Ac  1  L  To  change  the  place  or  order  of  by 
putting  each  in  the  place  of  the  other;  to 
cause  to  change  places;  as.  to  tranapoae 
Iclten.  words,  or  propositions.  See  Trams- 
rmiVT.— 2.  t  To  put  out  of  place;  to  remove. 

Tikat  whkh  you  are  my  thoughts  cannot  transfxti 
Aj^cIs  arc  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  feU. 

Sfutk. 
S.  In  alg  to  bring,  as  any  term  of  an  eoua- 
tfm,  o'trx  from  one  side  to  the  other  side. 
lbas,tf  a-t-fr=e;and  wemakea=e— 6.  then 

*  is  said  to  be  tranapcaad.—A.  Xngram.  to 
ciumge  the  natural  order  of  woruk— 6.  In 

to  change  the  key  of. 

It  (trans-pdaO^  n.  Transposition. 
F^MUfmkami, 
rrmupoaedCtrans-pdsd'Xp.  anda.  1.  Being 
c  hanged  in  place,  and  one  put  in  the  place 
<'f  the  other.— i.  In  her.  reversed  or  turned 
rontrariwise  from  the  usual  or  proper  posi- 
Jloo;  as,  a  pile  tranapoaad, 

(trans-pddngXa.  Having  the 
quality  of  chaageabloiess  of  place;  as,  the 


action  of  a  tra^xapoainq  piano,  whereby  its 
keys  can  all  t>e  affected  at  once. 
Transposition  ( trans- p6-2i'shon).  n.  [L 
tramipoaitio,  tranapo$itionia.  See  Trams- 
P06X.]  1.  The  act  of  transposing;  a  changing 
of  the  places  of  things  and  putting  each 
in  the  place  before  occupied  by  the  othec; 
as,  the  tranapoaiticn  of  words  in  a  sentence 

We  have  deprived  ourselves  of  that  liberty  of 
transf^titiom  in  the  arrangement  of  words  which 
the  ancient  languages  enjoyed.  Dr.  Biair. 

2.  The  state  of  being  transposed  or  recip- 
rooallv  changed  in  place.— 8.  In  alg.  the 
brining  over  of  any  term  of  an  equation 
from  one  side  to  the  other  side.  This  is 
done  by  changing  the  sign  of  the  term  so 
transposed  from  plua  to  minta  or  from 
minta  to  piua,  and  the  operation  is  in  effect 
subtracting  the  term  from  both  sides  of  the 
equation  when  its  sign  is  plus,  and  adding 
it  to  both  sides  when  its  sign  is  minus.  If 
a-^x^b-^e;  then  by  transposing  a.  we  get 
«3)6-i-e— a.  If  again  »^a=h-\-c;  then  by 
transposing— a,  we  get  SB s=6-|-o-f-a.  The  ob- 
ject of  transposition  is  to  bring  all  the 
known  terms  of  an  equation  to  one  side, 
and  all  those  that  are  unknown  to  the  other 
side,  in  order  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
unknown  terms  with  respect  to  those  which 
are  known.— 4.  In  rheL  and  gram,  a  change 
of  the  natural  order  of  words  in  a  sentence; 
words  changed  from  their  ordinary  arrange- 
ment for  the  sake  of  effect — 5.  In  tntme,  ue 
transcription  or  performance  of  a  compo- 
sition in  a  key  either  higher  or  lower  than 
the  original— 6.  In  med.  same  as  MetatKa- 
aia.—Tranapotitionqf  the  viicara,  a  congen- 
ital vice  of  conformation,  which  consists  in 
the  viscera  being  found  out  of  the  situations 
they  ordinarily  occupy,  the  heart,  for  ex- 
ample, being  on  the  ngnt  side,  the  liver  on 
the  left,  Ac.    Dungliaon. 

Transpositional  (trans-pd-xi'shon-alX  o. 
Pertaining  to  transposition. 

The  roost  striking  and  roost  offensive  error  In  pro- 
nunciation among  the  Londoners.  I  confess,  lies  in 
the  tr«tuf0titiontU  use  of  the  letters  w  and  v,  ever 
to  be  heard  when  there  is  any  possibility  of  invert- 
ing them.  Thus  they  always  say  'weal  for  'veal,' 
•  vicked '  for  '  wicked.*^  Ptggt. 

Transposltlvo  (trans-pozl-tf vX  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  transposiuon ;  made  by  transposing ; 
consisting  in  transposition. 

The  Italian  retains  the  most  of  the  ancient  trans- 
ptUitm  character.  Dr.  Btmir. 

Transprlnt  (trant-prinf),  v.t  [Trana  and 
print]  To  print  in  the  wrong  place;  to 
transfer  to  the  wrong  place  in  printing. 
[Printers  use  the  word  fratunofe  when  a 
tranapoaition  or  mistake  of  this  kind  oc- 
curs.] 

Ttansproset  (trans-prSzO.  v.t.  To  change 
from  prose  into  verse. 

Instinct  he  follows  and  no  further  knows. 
For  to  write  verse  with  him  is  to  trtmtfrose. 

Dryden, 

Trans-shape  (trans-sh&p'X  v.t.  To  change 
into  another  form;  to  distort. 

Thus  did  she  .  .  .  tratU'Shapt  thy  particular  vir- 
tues. SktUi. 
Suppose  him 
Trantskaftd  into  an  angeL     Btmt.  &■  Fi. 

Trans-sblp  (trans-shipT.    See  Tranship. 

Trans-shipment  (trans-ship'mentX  n.  See 
Transhipment. 

TTanstra  (trans'traX  n.  pi.  [L]  In  Rom. 
arch.  Uie  principal  horizontal  timbers  in  the 
roof  of  a  building.    OwUL 

Transubstantiate  (tran-sub-stan'shl-fttX 
v.t  pret  it  pp.  tranaubatantiatfd;  ppr. 
tranaubttantiating.  [Fr.  tramattbttafUtar, 
L.L.  tranaaubstantio,  tranaaubitantiatum— 
L.  trana,  across,  over,  and  aub$tantia,  sub- 
stance.] To  chan^  to  another  substance ; 
as,  to  tranaub$tantiate  the  sacramental  ele- 
ments, bread  and  wine,  into  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  Christ,  according  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine.  'Tofnintti&«(anf»afeflsh 
and  fruits  into  flesh.'    Hawaii. 

O  self-traitor,  I  do  bring 
The  spider  love  which  tratuutstantimies  all. 
And  can  convert  manna  to  gall.  Domm*, 

Transubstantlatlon  (tran-sub-stan'shii'^- 

shon).  n.  Change  of  substance;  qieciflcally, 
in  theol  the  conversion  of  the  bread  and  wine 
in  the  encharist  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  a  belief  held  by  Roman  Catholics  and 
others.  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  real 

Eresenoe,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  may,  and 
generally  understood  to  mean  that  the 
body  of  Christ  coexists  in  and  along  with  the 
elements,  whereas  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  the  body  of  Christ 


takes  the  place  of  the  elements,  only  the 
appearance  of  tlie  latter  remaining. 

Transnbstantlator  (tran-8ub-stan'fchi-&t- 
«rX  n.  One  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation. 

Transudation  (tran-sa-d&'shonX  n.  The  act 
or  process  of  transuding;  the  process  of 
oozing  through  membranes,  or  of  ])as8ing 
off  through  the  pores  of  a  substance,  as 
water  or  other  fluid.  The  process  is  effected 
by  either  endosmose  or  exosroose,  which 
are  forms  of  a  peculiar  mechanical  power 
beloiuring  to  porous  bodies,  which  has  been 
ii%\\td  oamo$e  force.    SeeOsMOSR. 

Transudatory  (tran-sd'da-to-riX  a.  Pass- 
ing  by  transuaatlon. 

Transude  (tran-sfldO,,  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  tran- 
ntded;  ppr.  tranattding.  [L.  trana,  across, 
tlirough,  and  audo,  to  sweat]  To  pass  or 
ooze  through  the  pores  or  interstices  of  a 
membrane  or  other  porous  substance,  as 
water  or  other  fluid;  as,  a  liquid  may  (rau- 
ttuta  through  a  membranous  substance  or 
texture,  or  through  wood. 

Transnme  (tran-sOmO.  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  tran- 
ntmed;  ppr.  tranauming.  [L.  traniumo— 
trant,  across,  through,  and  tumo,  to  take.) 
To  take  from  one  to  another;  to  convert 

[Rare.] 

Bread  and  wine 
Transumed,  and  taught  to  turn  divine.     Crtuhaw. 

Transumpt  (tran-sumtO.  n.  An  old  term 
for  a  copy  of  a  writing  or  exemplification 
of  a  record. 

The  pretended  original  breve  was  produced,  and 
a  transumft  or  copy  thereof  offered  tnero. 

Lcrd  Herbert. 

--An  action  cf  tranaamj^,  in  Soot*  law,  an 
action  competent  to  any  one  having  a  par- 
tUU  interest  in  a  writing,  or  immediate  use 
for  it,  to  support  his  titles  or  defences  in 
other  actions,  directed  against  tlie  custodier 
of  the  writing,  calling  upon  him  to  exhibit 
it.  in  order  uat  a  copy  or  tranaumpt  of  it 
may  be  made  and  delivered  to  the  pursuer. 

Transumptlon  (tran-sum'shonX  n.  [L. 
fra*t«vump<io.  See  Transumk.)  1.  The  act 
of  taking  from  one  place  to  another.— 
2.  In  logic,  a  syllogism  by  concession  or 
agreement,  used  where  a  question  proposed 
is  transferred  to  another  with  this  condition, 
that  a  proof  of  the  latter  should  be  admitted 
for  a  proof  of  the  former.    [Rare.] 

Transtunptlye  ( tran- sum 'tivX  a.  [See 
above.]Taking  from  one  to  another;  trana- 
ferred  from  one  to  another;  metaphoricaL 

Hereupon  are  Intricate  turnings,  by  a  trantum^- 
five  and  roetonymical  kind  of  speech,  called  mean- 
ders. Drayton. 

Transvasatet  (trans-v&'s&tX  «.t  [L.  trant, 
across,  and  vaa,  a  vessel]  To  transfuse  or 
pour  from  one  vessel  to  another.  CudwortK 

Iransvasatlont  (trans-v&-si'shon),  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  transvasating.    Holland. 

Transvectlon  (trans- vek'shon).  n.  [L.  trana- 
veetio,  tranaveetionia,  from  tranaveho,  to 
carry  mcroaa— trana,  across,  and  veho,  to 
carry.]  The  act  of  conveying  or  carrying 
over. 

TransTerberate(trans-v«rl>«r-&tXv.t  To 
beat  or  strike  through.    Watta. 

TTanSYersal  (trans-v^rs'al).  a.  Transverse: 
running  or  lying  across ;  as,  a  tranaveraal 
line.    See  the  noun. 

The  labarum  is  described  as  a  long  pike,  inter- 
sected by  a  tratuversai  beam.  Gthbon. 

Transrersal  (trans-vdrs'al).  n.  In  geom.  a 
line  drawn  across  several  others  so  as  to  cut 
them  idl.  as  when  a  line  Intersects  the  three 
sides  of  a  triangle. 

Transrersally  (trans-vArs'al-UX  adv.  In  a 
direction  crosswise. 

Transverse  (trans- vArs' or  trans'vdrsXa.  [L. 
(ran«t>erfftM.  pp.  of  tranavarto,  to  turn  across 
^trana,  across,  and  verto,  to  turn.]  1.  Lying 
or  being  across  or  in  a  cross  direction ;  as, 
a  tranawrte  diameter  or  axis:  used  adverbi- 
ally in  following  extract 

His  volant  touch 
Instinct  through  all  proportions,  low  and  high 
Fled  and  purwied  transverse  the  resonant  fugue. 

MiUoH. 

2.  In  anat  a  term  applied  to  muscles,  ves- 
sels, Ac,  which  lie  in  a  direction  across 
other  parts;  as,  the  tranaverae  muscle  of 
the  abdomen :  the  tra^iaverw  suture  which 
runs  across  tiie  face.— TronteerM  axia  or 
diameter,  in  conic  aecHont,  the  diameter 
which  passes  through  the  foci.  In  the  el- 
lipse it  is  the  longest  diameter;  In  the  by- 
Krbola  it  is  the  shortest,  and  in  the  para- 
la  it  is,  like  all  the  other  diameters, 
infinite  in  length.  —  Traruversa  magnet,  a 
magnet  whose  i>oles  are  not  at  the  ends  but 
at  the  sides,  formed  by  a  particular  com- 
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OQ  It  right  inglu  t 
hsndltorbniSltiK 

.„  , ifiinT).  n.     ThBl  * 

croiHi  ur  llM  in  >  emu  direction ;  i  ti 

lEne  ulL     Bee  under  tbe  kdjectlre, 

TramTBTM <ln«u-renO,  ».l.    Tooiarl 


TrtuiCTMtt  Ctnmnirt'),  u 


TraWTWUbls  (tr«n»-rtrf l-bl).  a. 
ot  being  tnniTerted.  Sir  T.  Bra 
TnuiiTlew(iniiu-yfiT,ii.t.  Toiooi 


(tru-iU-Tt'nl-u).  a.     01 

_.    _ „.__    .0  TTnmj-lvsnl*.   ■   gnuid. 

dnchy  of  the  AnAtro-HungHrinn  ninimrchv 
TruuylTaiilaii  (tnn-all  - 


re  or  inhaUtuit  o(  Tnn 


pf,  trtrppt, 
i™,  •  plt- 


Twatarf  (trtuit'tr). 

Trmp  (lr«p),  n.     |* 
tnppe,  a  trap;  O.i 
trappola,  1  ti»p.  ID 
tiilaltraptr.UeaU  ., 
that  of  Inp.  tramp.}    1,  A  cDdlrlviuit . 
RhutBfludifflQljuidDrtenwllhaipring, 
(or  taking  game  aud  oUier  uilmalB: 


gamflp  and  alu  one  of  the  Initrumenti 
I  In  pUtlnc  Uig  nme,  Uig  othen  being 
lallbitanrlaball  The  trap  U  of  wund; 
g  Itka  ■  ■Upper,  wltli  a  hoUow  at  tlie 

nn  ■  pi'ot,  Id  the  bowl  ot''whlch  tba 
l>  placed.     B!  itrlklng  the  end  or  han- 


4.  A  contrivance  api 


e  A  iherKTi  offleer.  or  policeman.  '  The 
(rap.  know  tbat  »e  work  together.'  Ditlaiu. 
IMIang.) 


7  Sagacity:  acuteni 


Btratagem. 

1  tr^lpfd  the  Foe.  Dtjdm. 

Tr&p([r*p)k  *-i    To  Mt  trap*  far  game:  at. 


Trap(trapXn  [rau.(rap,Sw.i™M,o.(«j>p. 

•talr.  iit»lr»;B(rop,  8  WadofWdgr.    ITie 

alogiM  Beiginan.  ovlng  to  Uia  tetraccd  or 
■tep-Uha  arrangement  which  may  be  traced 
in  many  of  tbeae  Lgneoai  rocka  J  In  Hof-  a 
name  rather  looael;  and  vagael)'  applied  to 
all    the  mnltllBrlDua  Igneoui  n>cki  that 


Trail  (trap),  e.i.  (O.E.  Irappt,  «  horM-eloth 
or  lioualng:  lame  word  aa  Sp.  trope.  LL. 
trapai,  cloUi.  probiibly  alto  at  Vt.  dr^py 
cloth,  but  the  lurtber  origin  It  uncertain. 
JUnipwat  [urmerly  iaatealto.l  ToBiloro: 
lo  dieii  with  omamenta.  '  To  deck  hia 
bean*,  and  (rap  hl>  lomb'biack  ateed' 
Sptnier.  ■  All  ot  them  on  hortea,  and  the 
honea  tlchty  tnpt '  Tannvwn.    Sea  Tt,ir- 

Tnipk  (Irap'a),  n.  IFrom  L.L.  eoJcilrapa. 
a  caitr^  1  A  geout  ot  aquatic  planta,  nat 
Older  Haloragaceie.  The  ipeciei  are  com- 
monly called  Hater-ctltrapg.  and  are  found 
In  the  temperate  parta  of  Europe  and 
of  Slbaria.  in  the  Eaat  Indlet  and  CUni, 
The  large  »ed>  at  them  all  are  tweet  and 
edible.  Thoie  of  T.  Iiitpinon  ace  exten- 
aliely  cultivated  Id  China  and  other  parte 


Chatalgo' 

Kamps, 
Trapan  (tra-pan'), 


nonlyw; 


Trypan  (tra-pan"),  n.     . 


n»p«m«r(tni-pan'«r).n.  One  who  trapant 
or  ll^i»M     -  The  InHnnatlona  ot  that  old 

n«p-l«tU(tr»p'b«l>.n.    SeeTRjp.  S. 

Trap-bat  (trap'bat).  n,  A  bat  utgd  at  the 
game  of  trap- 

Trap^MiT  (trap'dar).  n.  A  door  In  a  floor 
or  roof,  with  »hich  when  thut  it  la  Buah  or 
nearly  ao.— TVap^ffwr  tpidrrt.  a  nameglTcn 
to  ipldera  of  the  jrenera  Cteniia  and  Actlno- 
pDB.  Beparated  by  nioilcm  wrltera  from  tiie 
genu  MynalB,  remarkable  for  forming  in 
thegronnd  a  habitation  contlitlngot  a  long 

311ndrical  tnbe.  nrotecled  tt  the  top  by  a 
rcuiar  door,  which  la  eonnectad  to  the 


The  lid  It  nude  ol 
:ely  be  dlBtingnl^ed  Irom  t) 


BurroundliiB  toll.  Tliai*  an  many  ot  tbcM 
trap-door  iplden  known,  *•  the  ClftiM  l-r 
Mygale)  cammtaria  (alao  called  the  maaua 


m 


Tiap^DO*  Spider,    i.  Tbe  Sp4d«.    >.  \.  The  Neat. 

aplder),  and  C.  ienileaol  Soathein  Buropr. 
and  the  C-  niduiatu  ot  Jamaica. 
Ttape  (trta),  e.i  pret  A  pp.  traced;  ppr 
(raping.  [Comp.  D.  and  Q.  ffajip^n,  to  tj«bl. 
to  tranip.l  To  trail  along  in  an  nntldy  man- 
ner; towalkcareieialyuidalaUlttili:  lornii 
about  Idly;  lo  tralpae. 


turned-]  Agenutof lltatdtl 


I  bavtuKthe  t»fw 
,  but  Q»  acika 


Trapea  (trtpa),  r 
lorn;  an  Idle  tlut 

Tnpas(trtpa).i>.L  (From  the  noon.  Alan 
willtea  traipK  (which  MW).}  To  gad  or 
flaunt  about  In  a  ilattem^  naeleaa  way. 
■Our  great  daontlng.  tnxpennff,  Impudeut, 
laiy  lacqunya."   Tlmdimy. 

Ti&paial«  (tnp'e-iBt>,  a.  Baring  tlie  tota 
of  a  trapgilum. 

Trapois  (tra-p«i').  n.  I.  A  InpeilDiii  — 
£.  In  gynwvutia,  a  tort  of  Bvlng.  oonalitinff 


TrapMlaa  (tn-p«'il-au),  a.  (See  TKir%- 
aitJH.)  In  cryiEot. baring  the  lattnl  plama 
compoBed  of  traperlumi  altnaled  Id  («v 


(Or 
I,  ana  Man,  Bids  | 

n^pMluUl  (in^p«'rl-um).  n.  pL  napatfa 

(tr«-p«'ii-a)  or  Trapettonui  (t™-p*'ii-Bini  i 

[L,  Irom  Gr.  Irafliiim.  a  Utile  i^le,  dlu. 
of  trapuo.a  table]  l.Ia 

r~ ^— V        ptfoni.  a  plane  figure  cob- 

/  \       talnedonderfouritralstia 

/  \     Unei.  none  ot  them  par- 


Tn, 


the   tecond  row:   to  : 
ipadM  (tra^p«;|d-iuX  il 


ID<D 


r...  In  dUfennt  directlona 

TrapaMhadral  (tra-p*'ift-b*"dral),  a. 

eryttot  pertaining  to  or  havtng  the  fon 

a  trapeiohcdroD- 
TnpwOliedTOIl  (tra-pe'iA-hf  dronl  n. 

crytlo^   a  Bolhl  boundeil  by  twenty-I 

equal  and  tlmUar  tmpcxoldaJ  pUnea 


(tr 


TrapewKIal  (trap-e-ioidali  a.     l    BaTlB« 

ing  the  lurtace  oompoaed  ot  tweuty-lo«: 
trapeiiiimt.  all  equal  and  aiiiiUar  —Trmf^ 
tmSal  bone.  In  anal,  a  bone  oi  the  wcm^i 
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row  of  tb«  ctfpal  bones,  nuftller  than  the 
trapexitun. 
It&p-lkOto  (tntplidl).  n.    MUit  see  Tbous- 

DB-LOUP. 

TniipMin  (tmr  T^nn)  n  Pertaining  tow  of 
the  nature  of  vmp  or  trap-rock. 

Tkmppar  (tr^^X  *^  !•  <^Q^  ^bo  sets  trims 
lo  catch  animals,  usually  for  furs.  —  8.  In 
waning,  a  boy  or  giri  in  a  coal-mine  who 
opens  the  air-doors  of  the  galleries  for  the 
passage  of  the  coal-wagons. 

Tnnnrtac  (trap'ingX  fi.  [From  trap,  to 
drape,  to  adorn.  ]  A  word,  generally  used 
In  the  plural,  to  denote  ornamental  accea- 
•ories;  as  (a)  specifically,  the  ornaments  put 
on  horses.  'CiHNurisons  and  steeds,  bases 
and  tinsel  IropfMi^'  MOtcn.  <6)Sztenial 
and  superficial  decorations;  oniaments  gen- 
erally; dress;  finery.  'These  but  the  trap- 
ping9  and  the  suits  of  woe.*  Shak,  *  Trap- 
ping*  of  life,  for  oniament,  not  use.'  Dry- 
den. 

It&pplst  (tnq/istX  n.  (From  the  abbey  of 
La  Trapp$,  in  Normandy,  the  headquartov 
of  the  Older.]  A  member  of  a  religious  order 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  founded  in 
1140,  and  remarkable  for  the  austere  life  led 
by  the  monks.  The  discipline  of  the  monas- 
tery, like  that  of  many  other  wealthy  reli- 
giouA  communities,  had  gradually  been  very 
much  relaxed,  until  the  middle  of  the  sey- 
coteenth  century,  when  a  return  to  the  an- 
cient austerity  was  effected  under  the  rule 
of  Armand  Jean  Boutilier  de  Rano6.  The 
Trappiata,  according  to  their  rules,  must  live 
on  the  coarsest  fare,  meat,  fish,  eggs,  and 
wine  being  forbidden;  they  are  bound  to 
perpetual  sQenoe,  unless  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity ;  their  bed  is  a  straw  mattress  with  a 
coarse  coverlet;  their  habit  is  never  laid 
aside  except  in  eases  of  extreme  sickness. 
The  daily  routine  of  duties  commences  at 
two  in  the  morning,  and  consists  in  prayer. 
rsligioQS  exercises,  and  manual  labour  till 
eight  in  the  evening,  when  they  retire  to 
net.  The  order  in  course  of  time  acquired 
honaea  throu^  the  rest  of  France,  in  Ger- 
many. En^and,  the  United  States,  and  else- 
where. 

Tt&ppUtliM  ( trap'is-tin ).  n.  [From  the 
TnmittM,  who  manufacture  it  ]  A  lioueur, 
for  the  manufacture  of  which  the  Abbey  of 
Oraoe-Dieu.  near  Besan^on,  In  France,  has 
acquired  reputation. 

TntDDOlIB  (trap'usX  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
rod  Known  as  tr^;  resembling  trap,  or  par- 
taking of  its  form  or  qualities;  trappy. 

Trmppvrtikt  Trm|rpouri.t  n.  pL  The  trap- 
pf  ngs  or  cloths  with  which  horses  were  cov- 
ered for  parade.    Chaucer. 

TOMJ  (traplX  tt-  Of,  or  relating  to,  or  re- 
sembling trap-rock. 

Ttap-roac  (trap'rokX    See  Trap. 

Ttaps  (trapaX  n.  pi  [Short  for  Irappingi.] 
Small  or  portable  articles  for  dress,  f urni- 
tnre,  Ac;  goods;  furniture;  luggage. 

A  couple  of  hone*  carry  us  and  our  ira^. 

Ttuuker^. 
Ou  the  ta^  hiat  of  disease  pack  up  jrour  tra^  and 
your  cood  Udy,  and  go  and  Urc  in  the  vatch-hoose 
across  the  river.  KingtUy. 

Tkmp-«talr  ( trai/stirX  n.  A  narrow  stair- 
case, or  enduMd  ladder,  surmounted  by  a 
trap-door. 

Ikmp-cttck  (trap'stikX  n.  A  stick  used  at 
the  game  of  t^^>;  an  object  resembling  such 
a  stick:  i4>pUed  in  the  quotation  to  a  slender 
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bad  made  a  fooHih  swop  between  a  couple 
of  thick  baody  lein  ^ad  two  long  trt^sticks  thnt  had 
ae  calfe.  AMison. 

Ttmp-tTM  (trap'tri),  n,  A  species  of  Arto- 
canras  which  furnishes  a^utinons  gum  used 
as  urd-llme.  The  fibre  of  the  banc  is  usid 
for  flahing-linea,  cordage,  and  nets  in  Singa- 
pore.   SMnmondM, 

Trmp-tufk,  Trap-toff  (trai/tfi-f a.  trap'tuO. 
fi.  In  gfoL  a  land  of  sandstone  composed 
of  fragments  and  earthy  materials  from 
trap-rocks  cemented  together. 

Timul  (trash),  n.  [Origm  doubtful  Comp. 
Pruv  O.  traach,  that  which  is  tkraektd, 
trareh.  trdei,  refuse  of  grapes;  also  Icel.  troe, 
droppings,  rubbish,  leaves  and  twigs  picked 
up  for  fueL  In  4  and  6  directly  from  the 
verb,  under  which  another  origin  is  sug- 
gnt«d  )  L  Any  waste  or  worthless  matter; 
go«Ml- for -nothing  stuff;  rubbish;  refuse; 
dross;  drega. 

Who  steab  my  purse,  steals  trtuk.     SMmJk. 

0  that  taftead  of  trmjA  thou'dst  Uken  steeL    GartM. 

1  Loppings  of  trees:  bruised  canes.  Ac  In 
the  West  Indies,  the  decayed  leaves  and 
slema  of  canes  are  called  /ield-tratk;  the 


bruised  and  macerated  rind  of  canes  is 
called  eane-traeh;  and  both  are  called  troth. 
8.  A  worthleas  person. 

I  suspect  this  trtuh 
To  be  a  party  In  this  injury.  SMaJt. 

4.  A  niece  of  leather  or  other  thing  fastened 
to  a  dog's  neck  to  retard  his  speed.  Hence — 
6.  A  clog  or  encumbrance  in  a  metaphorical 
sense. 

Ttaill  (trashX  v.t  [See  the  noun.  Comp. 
also  Fr.  itr^eir,  to  narrow,  straiten,  keep 
short,  ^.  1  1.  To  free  from  snperfiuous 
twigs  or  branches ;  to  lop ;  to  crop ;  as,  to 
(rosA  trees ;  to  trash  ratoons  in  sugar-cane 
culture.— 2.  To  crush  or  humiliate;  to  wear 
out;  to  beat  down. 

Bdoe  naturally  of  a  spare  and  thin  bod/,  and  thus 
restlessly /nMAf>vit  out  with  reading. writu^g^.preach- 
Ing,  and  travelling,  he  hastened  his  death. 

L^e  0fap.  JewtU,  168$. 

8.  To  maltreat;  to  Jade;  to  abuse;  as,  to 
lra#A  a  horse.  [Scotch.]— 4.  To  hold  back 
by  a  leash  or  halter,  as  a  dog  in  pursuing 
game;  hence,  to  retard;  to  clog;  to  encum- 
ber; to  hinder. 

Among  other  encumbrances  and  delays  In  our 
wavs  to  neaven,  there  is  no  one  that  doth  so  dog 
and  trash,  so  disadvantage  and  backward  us  ...  as 
a  coatentedness  in  a  formal  worship  of  God. 

Without  the  most  furious  haste  on  the  part  of  the 
Kalmucks,  there  was  not  a  chance  for  them,  bur- 
dened and  trthtd  as  they  were,  to  anticii>ate  so 
agile  and  Ught  cavalry  as  the  Coasacks  in  seijang  this 
important  pass.  Dt  Quin^f. 


Tkmill  (trashX  v.i.  To  follow  with  violence 
and  trampling.  '  A  guarded  lackey  to  run 
before  it,  and  pied  liveries  to  come  trashing 
after  it'    Puritan  (old  playX  1607. 

Tkmill-ll<rase  (trashliousX  n.  A  building 
on  a  sugar  estMe  where  the  cane-stalks  from 
which  the  Juice  has  been  expressed  are 
stored  for  fuel.    Simmonds. 

Trash-ice  (trashlsX  n.  Crumbled  ice  mixed 
with  water. 

Traahlly  (trashl-liX  adv.  In  a  trashy  man- 
ner. 

Traiblnesi  (trashl-nesX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  trashy. 

Trashtrle  (trash'triX  n.  Trash.  'Sauce, 
ragouts,  and  sildike  trashtris.'  Buttis. 
[Scotch.] 

Trailiy  (trashi).  a.  Composed  of  or  resem- 
bling trash,  rubbish,  or  dross :  waste ;  re- 
jected; worthless;  useless;  as,  a  trashy  noveL 

A  judicious  reader  will  discover  in  his  closet  that 
trajhy  stuff,  whose  glittering  deceived  him  in  the 
action.  DrytUn. 

Tnun  (trasX  n.  [Prov.  O.  trass,  tarrass, 
trass,  probably  from  Fr.  terrasse,  a  terrace, 
earthwork,  from  L.  terra,  earth.  ]  Pumi- 
ceous  conglomerate,  a  volcanic  production, 
oonsisting  of  ashes  and  scoriss  thrown  oui 
from  the  £ifel  volcanoes,  on  the  Bhine, 
near  Coblentx.  It  is  eauivalent,  or  nearly 
so,  to  the  puszolana  of  tne  Neapolitans,  and 
is  used  as  a  cement  The  same  name  is  given 
to  a  coarse  sort  of  plaster  or  mortar  made 
from  several  other  argillo-ferruginous  min- 
erals, used  to  line  cisterns  and  other  reser- 
voirs of  water.  Dutch  trass  is  made  of  a 
soft  rock  foimd  near  CoUen,  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  burned  like  lime, 
and  reduced  to  powder  in  milla  It  is  of  a 
grayish  colour,  written  also  Tarraee,  Tar- 
rass, Terras. 

Tnuit.t    For  Traced.    Spenser. 

Trat6.t  Trat,t  n.  A  term  of  contempt  for 
an  old  woman;  a  witch.    C^uoer. 

Ttaollimt  (trilizmX  n.  [Or.  traulismos, 
from  traulizd  to  lisp  or  stammer.  ]  A  stam- 
mering.   Datgamo. 

TramnaUe  (tni-maf  ikX  a.  [Or.  fttittma,  a 
wotmd.)  1.  Pertaining  to  or  applied  to 
wounds.— 2.  Vulnerary;  adapted  to  the  cure 
of  wounda— 8.  Produced  by  wounds;  as. 
traumatic  tetanua 

Tramnatie  (trs-matlkX  n.  A  medidne  use- 
ful in  the  cure  of  wounda 

Tramnatism  (tra'mat-izmX  n.  [See  Trau- 
matic. ]  In  pathol.  the  condition  of  the 
system  occasioned  by  a  grave  wound. 

Traunoet  (trunsX  n.    A  trance. 

Traimtt  (inintX  v.i.  [D.  tranten,  to  walk 
slowly;  D.  and  L.O.  trant,  a  walk.  ]  To  carry 
about  wares  for  sale;  to  hawk.  Written 
also  TVant 

Tramitert  (tr»nt'6rX  n.  One  who  traunts; 
a  pedlar. 

Trayado,  Ttayat  (tra-va'd5.  trav'at),  n.  A 
heavy  squall,  with  sudden  gusts  of  wind, 
lightning,  and  rain,  on  the  coast  of  North 
America.  Like  the  African  tornado  it  com- 
mences with  a  black  cloud  in  calm  weather 
and  a  clear  sky.    Admiral  Smyth. 


Trayall  (tra'v&I),i7.t.  [Formerly  nlso  traveil, 
travel,  from  Fr.  travailler,  to  labour,  to  toil, 
to  torment,  from  travail,  labour,  work.  toll, 
fatigue,  trouble,  Ac. ;  also  an  apparatus  or 
contrivance  of  hsn  to  restrain  a  vicious 
horse  or  to  keep  it  auiet  while  being  shod, 
Ac,  from  L  traoe,  a  beam;  siinilarly  it.  fro- 
vaglio,  Pg.  trabalho,  Sp.  tmbajo.  Travel  is 
the  same  word.]  L  t  To  labour  with  pain;  to 
toil  '  Slothful  persons  who  will  not  travail 
for  their  livinn.'  Latimer.— 2.  To  suffer  the 
pangs  of  childbirth;  to  be  in  parturition. 

And  Rachel  travailed,  and  she  had  hard  labour. 

Gen.  XXXV.  16. 

Ttavallt  (trav^UX  «•<•    To  harass;  to  tire. 

As  if  all  these  troubles  had  not  been  sufficient  to 
travail  the  realm,  a  great  division  fell  among  the 
nobility.  //ayward. 

Trayall  (trav'ftlX  n.  l.t  Labour  with  pain; 
severe  toil. 

As  everythiiq;  of  price,  so  doth  this  require  tntvait. 

Hooker. 

2.  Parturition;  as,  an  easy  travaU. 

In  the  time  of  her  trenail  behold  .  .  .  twins  were 
in  her  womb.  Gen.  xxxviii.  37. 

Trayalloa8t(trav'&l-usXa.  Causing  travail; 
laborious:  toilsome.     Wydiffe, 

Trave  (travX  n.  [O.  Fr.  treSt  It.  trot».  a  cross- 
beam, from  L  trohs,  CmMf,  a  beam;  in  mean- 
ing 2  from  Fr.  entraves,  shackles  for  a  horse's 
legs— en,  in.  and  L.  ttaJbs.  See  Travail.) 
Lt  A  cross-beam;  a  beam  or  timl)erwoik 
crossing abuilding.  MaundreVL.—t.  A  wooden 
frame  to  confine  an  unruly  horse  while  shoe> 
ing. 

Trayti  (trav'elX  v.i  pre!  A  pp.  travelled; 
ppr.  travelling.  [A  different  orthography 
and  application  of  travail.]  L  To  pass  or 
make  a  journey  from  place  to  place.  eiUier 
on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  any  conveyance, 
as  a  carriage,  ship,  or  the  like ;  to  go  to  or 
visit  distant  or  foreign  places ;  to  journey ; 
as,  to  travel  for  health,  for  pleasure,  for  im- 
provement, or  the  like. 

Fain  would  I  trove/  to  some  foreign  shore, 

80  might  I  to  myself  mytell  restore.       Drytlen. 

His  kinsman  travelltHg  on  his  own  affair, 
Was  charged  by  Valence  to  bring  home  f  He  child. 

Tennyson. 

Specifically— 2.  To  make  a  ionmey  ut*  jour- 
neys, or  to  go  about  from  place  to  place  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  orders  for  goods, 
collecting  accounts,  Ac.  for  a  commercial 
house ;  as,  he  has  travelled  over  ten  years 
for  the  same  firm.— 8.  To  proceed  or  ad- 
vance In  any  way;  to  move;  to  pass. 

Time  travel*  in  divers  paces  writh  divet*  persons. 

SAaJk. 
News  traveU'd  with  increase  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

/V/r. 
4.t  To  labour;  to  travail 

If  we  labour  to  maintain  truth  and  reason,  let  not 
any  think  that  we  travel  about  a  matter  not  needfid. 

Hooker 

TrayeKtrav'elXvt.  l.  To  journey  over,  to 
pass;  as.  to  travel  the  whole  kingdom  of 
England.  'I  tratei  this  profound.'  MUton. 
2.t  To  cause  or  force  to  journey. 

The  corporations  shall  not  be  travelled  forth  from 
their  franchises.  Sfeitser. 

Trayel  (trav'elX  n.  1.  The  act  of  travelling 
or  loumeying;  particularly,  a  journeying  to 
a  distant  country  or  countries;  as.  he  is 
much  improved  by  travel;  the  gentleman 
has  just  returned  from  his  travels. 

Travel  in  the  younger  sort  is  a  part  of  education ) 
In  the  elder  a  part  of  experience.  Bacon. 

2.  trf.  An  account  of  occurrences  and  obser- 
vations made  during  a  journey;  a  book  that 
relates  occurrences  in  travelling ;  as,  travels 
in  Italy. 

Histories  engage  the  soul  by  sensible  occurrences, 
as  also  voyages,  travels,  and  accounts  of  countries. 

tratts. 

8.t  Labour;  tolL 

After  this  ihy  travel  sore 

Sweet  rest  seise  thee  evermore.        Milton. 

4.t  TravaU;  parturition;  pains  of  child- 
birth. 

Trayelled  (trav'eldX  P-  and  a.  Having  made 
journeys ;  naving  gained  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience by  travelling;  hence,  experienced; 
knowing.  'The  traveled  thane,  Athenian 
Aberdeen.'    Byron. 

I  am  not  nmch  travelled  in  the  history  of  modem 
times.  Fielding. 

Trayeller  (trav'el-^r),  n.  l.  One  who  travels 
in  any  way ;  one  who  midces  a  journey,  or 
who  Is  on  his  way  from  place  to  place;  a 
wayfarer. 

The  weaiy  traveller,  wandering  that  way. 
Therein  cud  often  quench  his  thirsty  heat. 

S/enser. 

2.  One  who  visits  foreign  countries;  one 
who  explores  regions  more  or  less  unknown; 


ch,  ntoln;     eh,  8c  loeA;     s,go\     Ijoh;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sln^;     VH,  (Aen;  th,  tAin;     w,  wig;    wh,  teAig;    ch,  azure.— See  Key. 
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ts.  he  had  been  a  great  traveller  in  his  time; 
the  great  African  traveller^  Dr.  Livingstone. 

The  travelUr  into  a  foreign  country  knows  more 
by  the  eye  than  he  that  stayeth  at  home  can  by  rela* 
tion  of  the  trmvtlUr.  Bacon. 

3.  A  person  who  travels  for  a  merchant,  or 
mercantile  company,  to  solicit  orders  for 
goods,  collect  accounts,  and   the  lilce. — 

4.  Naut.  an  iron  thimble  or  thimbles  with  a 
rope  spliced  round  them,  forming  a  kind 
of  tail  or  species  of  gromet,  and  serving  to 
facilitate  the  hoisting  or  lowering  of  the 
top-gallant  yards.  Two  of  them  are  fixed 
on  each  back-stay,  on  which  thev  slide  up 
and  down  like  the  ring  of  a  curtain  upon  its 
rod. 

TraveUer's-Joy  (trayel-^rz-joi).  n.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Clematis,  the  C.  Vitatba.  See 
Clbmatis. 

TraTelleni'-tree  (trayel-^rz-trfiX  n.  See 
Ravknala. 

Travellliig  (trav'el-lngX  a.  1-  Pertaining 
to  or  used  in  travel :  a  term  often  applied 
to  strong -made,  compact,  handy  articles 
adapted  for  the  use  of  travellers,  and  to 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  Journey;  as,  a 
travelling  suit ;  a  travelling  trunk  or  bag. 
'Setting  down  my  travelUtig  box.'  Sioift— 
2.  Incurred  by  travel;  as,  travelling  ex- 
pense! 

TraTeUlng-onuie  (traVel-ing-kr&nX  n.  A 
crane  fixed  on  a  carriage  which  may  be 
moved  on  rails.  Such  cranes  are  common 
on  wharfs  for  loading  and  unloading  vessels, 
and  are  frequently  erected  on  a  strong  scaf- 
folding or  framework  in  building,  for  lifting 
stones  or  heavy  material  on  to  the  scaffold, 
to  the  top  of  the  walls,  Ao. ,  of  a  house  that 
is  being  erected. 

TraTel-staixied  (trav'el-st&nd),  a.  Having 
the  clothes,  dtc.,  soiled  with  the  marks  of 
travelling. 

TraTel-talnt6dt(trav'eI-t&nt-edXa.  Taint- 
ed  or  stained  by  travel;  hence,  worn  out; 
fatigued  with  travel 

I  have  foundered  nine  score  and  odd  posts;  and 
here.  Iravel-taittted  as  I  am,  have,  in  my  pure  and 
immaculate  valour,  taken  Sir  John  ColeviUe.    ShaJk. 

Trayent  {trav'drsX  adv.  [See  Travbrss.] 
Across;  athwart 

He  swears  brave  oaths,  and  breaks  them  bravely, 
quite  trovers,  athwart  the  heart  of  his  lover. 

Skak. 

Travarflable  (trav^Srs-a-bR  a.  [See  Tra- 
verse.] L  Capable  of  being  traversed  or 
crossed. 

The  land  of  phOosophy  contains  partly  an  open, 
champaign  country,  passable  by  every  common  un- 
dentanding,  and  partly  a  range  of  woods,  trovers- 
mbie  only  by  the  speculative,      jibraham  Tucker. 

2.  Capable  of  being  traversed  or  denied;  as, 
a  travertabU  allegation. 
Trayerse  (trav'Ars).  adv.  [See  the  adjective.  ] 
Athwart;  crosswise.  Pronounced  by  Milton 
tra-vers'. 

The  ri<l^i;es  of  the  fallow  field  lay  traverse. 

Siry.  Hayward. 
He  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experienced  eye,  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  battalion  views;  their  order  due — 
Tiieir  visages  and  stature  as  of  gods.      Attlton. 

Trayene  (trav'drs),  a.  [O.  Fr.  traven,  tram- 
vers,  from  L.  trajuvemu^trans,  across,  and 
vertus,  pp.  of  verto,  to  turn]  Lying  across; 
being  in  a  direction  across  something  else. 

The  paths  cut  with  traverse  trenches  much  encum- 
bered the  carriages.  Sir  y.  Hayward. 

—Traverse  taUina{naut),  the  case  in  plane 
sailing  where  a  snip  makes  several  courses 
in  succession,  the  track  being  si^^ag.  and 
the  directions  of  its  several  parts  traversing 
or  lying  more  or  less  athwart  each  other. 
For  all  these  actual  courses  and  distances 
run  on  each,  a  single  equivalent  imaginary 
course  and  distance  may  be  found  which 
the  ship  would  have  described  had  she 
sailed  direct  for  the  place  of  destination ; 
Abiding  this  single  course  is  called  working 
or  resolving  a  traverse,  which  is  effected  by 
trigonometrical  computation  or  by  the  aid 
of  a  traverse-table  (which  seeX 
Trayene  (trav'drsX  n.  l.  Anything  that 
traverses  or  crosses ;  a  transverse  piece ;  a 
cross  piece.  — 2.  Something  that  thwarts, 
crosses,  or  obstructs;  an  untoward  accident 

He  sees  no  defect  in  himself,  but  Is  satisfied  that  he 
should  have  carried  on  his  designs  well  enough,  had 
it  not  been  for  unlucky  traverses  not  In  his  power. 

LecJlte. 

8.  In  fort  a  trench  with  a  little  parapet  for 
protecting  men  on  the  flank;  also,  a  wall 
raised  across  a  work. — 1  NatU.  the  crooked 
or  zigzag  line  or  track  described  by  a  ship 
when  compelled  by  contrary  winds  or  cur- 
rents to  sail  on  different  courses.  See  under 


Traverse,  a.— 5.  In  areh.  a  transverse  piece 
in  a  timber  roof ;  also,  a  gallery  or  loft  of 
communication  in  a  church  or  other  large 
building. 

There  is  a  traverse  placed  in  the  loft  where  she 
sitteth.  Bacen. 

6.  In  law,  a  denial  of  what  the  opposite 
party  has  advanced  in  any  stage  of  the 
pleadings.  When  the  traverse  or  denial 
comes  from  the  defendant  the  issue  is  ten- 
dered in  this  manner,  'and  of  this  he  puts 
himself  on  the  country.'  When  the  traverse 
lies  on  the  plaintiff,  he  prays  '  this  may  be 
inquired  of  by  the  coimtry.'  The  technical 
words  introducing  a  traverse  are  absque  hoc, 
without  this;  that  is,  without  this  which 
follows.— 7.  In  geom.  a  line  lying  across  a 
figure  or  other  lines;  a  transversal.— 8.  In 
gun.  the  turning  of  a  gun  so  as  to  mak^  it 

eoint  in  any  required  direction.— 0.  t  A  turn- 
ig;  a  triclL 

Many  shifts  and  subtile  traverses  were  overwrought 
by  this  occasion.  Proceedings  against  Garnet  (x6o6). 

—Traverse  of  an  indictment.  In  law,  (a)  the 
denial  of  an  indictment  by  a  plea  of  not 
guilty;  (6)  the  postponement  of  the  trial  of 
an  indictment  after  a  plea  of  not  guilty 
thereto:  a  course  now  prohibited  by  statute 
U  and  15  Vict  c. 

Trayerse  (trav'^rs),  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  tror 
versed;  ppr.  tracernr^.  1.  To  cross;  to  lay 
in  a  cross  direction. 

The  parts  should  he  often  traversed  or  crossed  by 
the  flowing  of  the  folds.  Dryden. 

2.  To  cross  by  way  of  opposition;  to  thwart; 
to  obstruct;  to  bring  to  nought 

Frog  thought  to  traverse  this  new  project 

Arbtttknct. 
I  cannot  but  admit  the  force  of  this  reasoning, 
which  I  yet  hope  to  traverse  by  the  following  con- 
siderations. Sir  IF.  Scott. 

5.  To  wander  over;  to  cross  in  travelling: 
as,  to  traverse  the  habitable  globe.  '  What 
seas  you  traversed,  and  what  fields  you 
fought'  Pope.—i.  To  pass  over  and  view ; 
to  survey  carefully. 

My  purpose  is  to  traverse  the  nature,  principles, 
and  properties  of  this  detestable  vice,  bigratituae. 

South. 

6.  In  gun.  to  turn  and  point  In  any  direc- 
tion ;  as,  to  traverse  a  cannon.— 6.  In  earp. 
to  plane  in  a  direction  across  the  grain  of 
the  wood;  as,  to  traverse  a  board.  — 7.  In 
law,  to  deny  what  the  opposite  party  has 
alleged.  Wlien  the  plaintiff  or  defendant 
advances  new  matter,  he  avers  it  to  be  true, 
and  traverses  what  the  other  party  has 
afllrmed.— ro  traverse  an  indictment.  See 
under  Traverse,  n.  —  To  traveru  a  yard 
(naut),  to  brace  it  aft 

nayerse  (trav'ftrs),  v.i,  l.  In  fencing,  to 
use  the  posture  or  motions  of  opposition  or 
counteraction.  'To  see  thee  fight,  to  see 
thee  traverse.'  Shak.—2.  To  turn,  as  on  a 
pivot ;  to  move  round ;  to  swivel ;  as,  the 
needle  of  a  compass  traverses;  if  it  does  not 
traverse  well  it  is  an  unsafe  guide.— 8.  In 
the  maneqe,  to  move  or  walk  crosswise,  as 
a  horse  that  throws  his  croup  to  one  ^de 
and  his  head  to  the  other. 

Trayene-board  (trav'drs-bdrdX  n.  Naut 
a  Uiin  circular  piece  of  board,  marked  with 
all  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  having 
eight  holes  bored  for  each  point,  and  eight 
small  ];>eg8  hanging  from  the  centre  of  the 
board.  It  is  used  to  record  the  different 
courses  run  by  a  ship  during  the  period  of 
a  watch  (four  hours  or  eient  half  hours). 
This  record  is  kept  by  putting  a  peg  in  that 
point  of  the  compass  whereon  the  ship  has 
run  each  half  hour. 

Trayersed  (trav'Arst).  a.  In  Jier.  turned  to 
the  sinister  side  of  the  shield. 

Trayeraer  (tniv'*rs-*r).  n.  l.  One  who 
traverses ;  specifically,  in  law,  one  who  tra- 
verses or  opposes  a  plea.— 2.  In  rail,  a 
traverse-table. 

Trayene-salllng  (trav'drs-s&l-ingX  n.  See 
under  Traverse,  a. 

Trayene-table  (trav^^rs-UUbl),  n.  I.  In 
navig.  a«table  containing  the  difference  of 
latitude  and  the  departure  made  on  each 
individual  course  ana  distance  in  a  traverse 
by  means  of  which  the  difference  of  lati- 
tude and  departure  made  upon  the  whole, 
as  well  as  the  equivalent  single  course  and 
distance,  may  be  readily  determined.  For 
facilitating  the  resolving  of  traverses,  tables 
have  been  calculated  for  all  units  of  dis- 
tance run,  from  1  to  300  miles  or  more,  with 
every  angle  of  the  course  which  is  a  multi- 
ple of  lOr,  toffether  with  the  corresponding 
differences  of  latitude  and  departure.  Such 
a  table  is  useful  for  many  other  purposes. 


2.  In  raU.  a  platform  with  one  or  mors 
tracks,  and  arranged  to  move  laterally  on 
wheels,  for  shifting  carriages,  Ac,  from  one 
line  of  rails  to  another;  a  traverser.  Ocod- 
rich. 

Trayenliig-plate  (trav'^rs-ing-plitX  fi^ 
MUit.  one  of  two  iron  plates  nailed  on  the 
hind  part  of  a  truck-carriage  of  guns  where 
theliandspike  is  used  to  traverse  the  gun. 

Trayenliig  - platfonn  ( trav  '«rs  -  ing-plat- 
formX  n.  In  artillery,  a  platform  to  sap- 
port  a  gun  and  carriage,  which  can  be  easily 
traversed  or  turned  round  a  real  or  imagin- 
ary pivot  near  the  muzzle  by  means  of  its 
trucks  running  on  iron  circular  racers  let 
into  the  ground.  There  are  oommofi,  dwarf, 
and  casemate  traversing-vlatforvM. 

Trayertlzi.Trayertlnectrav'dr-tinXit.  [it. 

travertino,  tSbertino,  tiburtino,  L  Utpis  Ti- 
burtinus,  from  being  formed  by  the  waters 
of  Anio  at  Tibur,  now  Tivoli)  A  white  con- 
cretionary limestone,  usually  compact,  hard, 
and  seml-crvstalline.  deposited  from  the 
water  of  springs  holding  carbonate  of  lime 
in  solution,  ^vertin  ii  abundant  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Italy,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  edifices  of  ancient  and  modem 
Borne  are  built  of  this  stone. 
Trayeety  (trav'es-ti),  v.L  pret  A  pp.  tra- 
vestied;  ppr.  travestifing.  [Fr.  travestir,  to 
disguise,  to  travesty,  from  L  trans,  over,  and 
vestio,  to  clothe]  To  give  such  a  literary 
treatment  or  setting  to  as  to  render  ridicu- 
lous or  ludicrous  after  having  been  pre- 
viously handled  seriously;  to  barlesque;  to 
parody.    See  the  noun. 

One  would  imagine  that  John  Dennis,  or  some 
other  poet  of  the  Uuncbrl.  had  lieen  here  atteatpt- 
ing  to  troves^  this  description  of  the  restoration  of 
Eurydice  to  life.  y.  If'artmt. 

Trayesty  (trav'es-ti).  n.  A  literary  term 
used  to  denote  a  burlesque  treatment  or 
setting  of  a  subject  which  had  been  origin- 
ally handled  in  a  serious  or  lofty  manner. 
Tlie  term  should  never  I>e  confounded  with 
parody,  in  which,  strictly  speaking,  the 
subject-matter  and  characters  are  changed, 
and  the  language  and  style  of  the  original 
humorously  imitated;  whereas  in  travesty 
the  characters  and  the  subject-matter  re- 
main substantially  the  same,  the  languaoe 
becoming  grotesque,  frivolous,  and  abaard. 

TraylB  (travels),  n.  l.  Same  as  Trave.  1  and 
2.— 2.  A  partition  between  two  stalia  in  a 
stable. 

Trawl  (tr»l),  n.  [A  form  of  traU.I  L  A  ]on« 
line,  sometimes  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length, 
from  which  short  lines  with  baited  books 
are  suspended,  used  in  cod,  ling,  haddock, 
and  mackerel  fishing.— 2.  A  trawl-net 

Trawl  (tr»l).  v.  i.    To  fish  with  a  trawl-net 

Trawl-D€Am  (tn^l>6ro)L  n.  The  wooden 
beam  by  which  the  mouth  of  a  trawl-net  ia 
kept  extended.  It  Is  usually  about  40  feet 
long.    See  cut  Trawl-mbt. 

Trawl-boat  (tmlOidtX  n.  A  boat  uaed  la 
fishing  with  trawls  or  trawl-nets. 

Trawler  (tral'^rX  n.  1.  One  who  trawls;  a 
fisherman  who  uses  a  trawl-net— 2.  A  flab- 
ing  vessel  which  uses  a  trawl-net 

Trawler-man  t  (tna'*r-man),  n.  a  fisher^ 
man  who  uses  unlawful  arts  and  engines  to 
destroy  fish.    CoweU. 

Trawl-head  (tr^l'hed),  n.  One  of  two  up- 
right iron  frames  at  either  extremity  n(  the 
trawl-beam,  which  assist  by  their  weight 
to  keep  the  trawl-net  on  the  ground.  See 
cut  Trawl-net. 

lYawllng  (trftl'ingX  **'  The  act  of  flshin^ 
with  a  trawl-net  It  is  the  mode  chiefly 
adopted  in  deep-sea  fishing,  and  by  which 
the  greater  quantity  of  the  fish  for  the  Lon- 
don market  is  taken,  with  the  exception  of 
herring  and  mackerel  Cod,  whiting,  and 
other  white  fish  are  taken  by  it  in  large 
numbers,  and  some  kinds  of  flat  fish,  a* 
soles,  can  scarcely  be  taken  in  any  other 
way.  Trawling  can  be  practised  only  on  a 
smooth  bottom,  as  a  rough  bottom  would 
destroy  the  net  The  vessels  employed  in  it 
on  the  east  coast  of  England  are  from  36  to  oo 
tons,  and  the  fishers  often  remain  out  for 
six  weeks.  The  term  is  often  incorrectly 
applied  in  Scotland  to  a  mode  of  catching 
herrings  by  fishing  witii  the  seine. 

Trawl-net  (tn^'netX  n.  a  net  for  draggtos 
along  the  sea  behind  a  boat,  much  employe^ 
in  deep-sea  fishing,  being  useful  only  Cor 
taking  fish  whicfi  lie  near  or  on  the  bottom. 
It  is  a  triangular  purse-shaped  net  usu&Uy 
about  70  feet  long,  about  40  feet  broad  at 
the  mouth,  diminishing  to  4  or  6  at  the  cod, 
which  forms  the  extremitv  farthest  frons 
the  boat  and  is  about  10  feet  long,  and  oC 


F&te,  f)tr,  fat,  fftU;       mi,  met,  h^;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tfibe.  tub,  hx^;       oil,  pound;       fl.  So.  abone;     y.  So.  fey. 


TBAWL-WABF 

^ulj  nnUonn  bratdth.  Tbt  moutb  la  kapt 
.IcdilEd  bj  ■  waaAea  bsun.  The  net  li 
mlttwd  wtlta  two  Interior  pocksti.  dim  on 


«cb  lid*,  lor  Mcailng  the  Sib  turning  buk 
Tnwl-wurp  (tr«rwini),  «.  The  rop*  (om- 

Tny  (tii).  n.  [O.E.  tnia.  trvgAj,  A.6111. 
OVV*.  cloMlj  fonnected  wlUi  tmigk.  K.Aia. 
Uhf. )  1.  A  unall  tfaaltow  trougb  or  woodeii 
wmbI,  •noielimM  tcootwd  out  o(  ■  pli ' 


jiliij. 


mlnclnf 


TniT^lrtj.^ 

T»rit(if*).  n.     CA.8«r,  (n^n,  TBimtlon 
■DDoruee;  IceL  (rai^.  to  grleia.  I  Trouble 


L  tre* ;  wood.  ~  Critta  tn,  tbe 


probublf  ttvm  D.  (nl.  ■  dnwing,  ■  pnil.  1 
Mrake,  k  trick.    SmTUOK.I    A  tnitor. 


Jl  (trech'tr-M),  o.  fSBoTRIlCH- 

U,  IRUOHEKI.)  1.  Cbmcteriud  b)' or  Ln- 
wolrln^  Uvicheir;  TloUting  mlle^vice  or 
tdtb  plwlgnl:  lnJthlgu:  tnitoroui  Id  tbe 
ItALA  or  nvenlgn;  perfldlouilnprlFiteLife; 
bttnrlDC  >  tnuL 


XHaftu  ■gDod.tilr.oriannd  ippamnce. 
bat  worUilM*  or  bad  InctuncterorDatiin: 
d*ceptln;  Uluatr;  out  lu  be  depended  on 
fV  tnutfld  to;  B^  trtacSerma  Ice;  x  JmuA- 
trwui  mtmoTj.—Bin.  FtitUut,  pnfldlont. 
telle,  imldlom.  plottJnr 
AiuAarcnulr  (tfwh'lr-iu-ll ).  adt.  In  > 
InuAeroni  nunneri  toy  rlotUlBs  nlleciuiiHi 
nrtmlth  pledged:  by betni7lii«  utrui'  *  "" 


laHl}:  perfldiaiulT:  M,  Id  inrreoder  ■  lot 
to  MO  memj  treacStrtm^y;  to  dliclou  &  M 


tegluieo  or  at  ti 
wn  or  perfldloi 
'King*  tb>l  fu 


Tkeachel]  VIoUtinn  of  Hi- 


feu  Uialr  Babjei.!! 


Mt    (InKb'et-iir),    n.      [S« 
1    Ainltor. 

AEU4  yt  nptin  IrrmcMj^mri  uqtRW.     Sftnjw^ 

Itmda  <trt^[),  H.  |0  Fr  triiult,  comipts 
ITDrm  L  tiltriaea,  from  Or.  CjUr^ihi  (pAai 
■Hill,  dnn  andenkKxlXentldotoMrilnit 
(bebiteeoIrenomooiBnlniBli.  from  (Wrvm, 
awILd  ■-  -    "-  -  " ■-  -     -  - 


%  TliaipuineDt  iiigRrlD  lugir  ren»erl«:  b 
called  ironi  reaerubling  tlio  iui>:lent  com 
pound  Ui  appearance  or  tuppoaed  modlcina 
propertlei.  Treacle  ia  obwoed  In  raflnln) 
•ngir:  molaaaea  la  the  draltiliigi  ol  cmdi 

often  u«d  tar  molaiHia.  — S.  A  laceharlni 
fluid,  conilatlng  of  the  iniplualcd  ]ulcea  o! 
decoctiooi  of  csrulQ  legEUblea,  aa  the  aa] 
ol  the  birch,  ijcamore.  4c. 

TrMolt-mnttard  riifid-moi-terd), 

commoD  nameaf  aBrltlthcrucirerou 
Krytimum  dttirautKmda,    It  haa  i>] 


ingredient  In  tb< 

tberlac     The  leedi 

n»Bd   (or  deitroylng   itol 


wd"a>  an 


pound  cordial,  t 


popular  nj 
tr«T<l-»»-Wr ),  n.    A  c. 


m  any  cordial  and  iL _ 

dmgt  and  herba,  with  ■  nxlitore  of  Venice 

Tmolr  (MU'l).'  a.     Compoaed  of  or  like 

Tread  (trvd),  e.v  pret.  (rvd ;  pp.  tni.  ind- 
den;  ppr  treading,  [A.  Sai.  tr^i^n,  prvL 
tnnl.  pp  Iredtn;  O.rria.  Inda.  D.  and  L.Q. 
trtden.  Din.  (riHfa,  Tcel.  Irodn  {trolJui\  O. 
lrt(ca,OotlL  IrudarLloUvid.  IVaddatrom 
tbli  terb,  and  pcrhapi  tnidge.  Other  Con- 
or on  the  ground :  to  prsH  with  tbe  foot 

I;  To  pKM  or  h«  pi;t  doim  on  Uu  ground 

i.  To  walk  irlth  a  more  or  l<M  ineunred. 

atatelr,  gnarded,  or  cautloDi  alap.  '  Ve  that 
atatelymodorlowlycreep,'  Maum.-i.To 
copulate,  aa  fovla.— To  ffwod  DH  or  upon. 


^^M 


Tear  (reoifj  on  year,' 
I  upofl  UU  huU  f^t  to 


rread  (tred),  ct.     1.  To  itep  or  walk  on. 

PriDT.— 1  To  beat  or  preaa  wllli  the  feet; 
aa,  to  trend  land  whea  too  lights  a  well. 
traddm  path.— 3.  To  accompllib.  prrfnmi, 
or  eiecute  hi  niotion*  ot  the  feet;  hencg. 
either  to  walk  or  dance. 


k  To  cmah  under  tbe 

(.Toeopnlate  irllh;  ( 
nale  bird. -To  trrnd  , 

fsHn'  the  wIckeiL-    J' 


(h)  To  deatroj.  (itlngr 


~Tb  Irtad  lAe  flof  or  CAi  b«r(((.  to  act  aa 
aalageplayer^laperlormatiart  In  a  drams 
-To  treail  rlU  water.  In  iwlmming.  tumore 
the  teet  and  handi  regulart;  up  and  doim, 
Hhlle  keeping  Ihe  body  In  an  erect  pualtlon. 


\.  Fr.  ton;      ng,  aliy; 


1.1  Way;  track;  path.  Alio  wrltUn  Trad*. 
B.  The  act  of  eopulaCIoo  In  blnlt  —4.  'J  he 
cicatrltle  or  germinating  point  on  the  yulk 
of  an  egg.  — ^  Manner  0)  itepplng;  aa.  A 


a  wheel  on  n  road  or  rail — ' 


.e  bearliiE  tnrfwe  <l 


l-Se  part  ut\ 


FMTt  of  Ihe  eole  ol  a  boot  or  >hoe  vbi.  Ii 
touchea  the  grounil  In  walUns  —It  ITiu 
top  of  the  banquette  ol  a  foitMcaUon  ou 


Traulla  {trediv 


1.  The  part  of  1  loom 


the  («E  to  tbe  white:  u  called ... 

merlybelleTed  to  be  the  apenn  of  the  cork. 
TrMdmlU  (tred'mll),  n.     A  macUue  em. 

eo;ed  Id  priton  diaclpllne,  and  Inliaduced 
to  BriUab  prlaona  In  ISiT.  1'he  oaual  fonn 
la  B  wheel  Ifl  feet  long  and  A  In  dlametvr. 


ly  the  weight  of  the  prluneia  tr 


Eriaononhate  the  lupport  ol 
andnll,  and  the  work  and  ipecd  !■ 
graduated  by*  brake  controlled  by  an  over- 
■eer.  Ita  uaa  aa  part  of  the  machinery  of 
hardlabour  panlalimenU  It  now  greaCl)  re- 
atrlcted,  a*  the  we*k  and  th*  atrong  are  by 
H  oampelled  to  equal  exertion. 
TrBid-VbMl<tred'whil).>>.  A  wheel  tamed 

puihing  ^th  the  fee*  S^ch  wheeh  haTln'g 
a  rope  wound  rouiid  the  u)e  tupportliig 

water;  and  like  their  modcni  congenen  In 
the  tnadmDli  were  frequent];  need  aa  a 

Treasn*  t  (tr*g), «.  [Sp.  %  and  It  tnguit. 
L.L.  (reuM.  irom  O.H.O.  triuwa,  Goth. 
frijptrM.    Bee  Tsui,  TBuOE.)    A  truce. 


Ire  TVeanm  and  traditien  are 
See  TRtpniOB.)  A  belrmilna. 
../.  or  breuh  of  lalOi,  eapeclally  l.y 
«t  agalnit  the  Borerelgn.  liege  b>rd, 
il  authority  ol  the  aUte,     iTeaaiin 


,     lat  pN- 

Tkte  luperlort.  which  were  lormerlr  nuikrd 
u  jkW  or  peHji  Inuan.  ffisa  under  PiTII  1 
lliere  are  ■  Domber  of  different  ■ptclee  i<f 
treaiOD.  Ave  ot  which  were  declared  by  an 

■ct  paaaed  tn  the  W "  '-■ '   '" 

mrfben.anf-     "- 


Edward    lit. 

ictooinconipaai  or  Imagine 
ue  aeaio  01  ine  king,  ol  tua  queen,  or  i<f 
their  eldeat  aon  andlielr.  (Eniemuido 
violate  the  klng'i  oompnnfnn  (thai  la,  wife), 
or  the  king'i  eldeat  daughter  unmarried,  or 
the  wile  of  the  king'i  eldeat  ton  Mid  bclr. 
(S)  If  a  man  do  levy  war  agalnat  the  king 
within  ihenBlm.  (4)  Adhering lotheklng'i 
enemlea  In  bli  realm,  or  giving  them  aid  or 
comfort.    (&)81«yf-- "-- -■■ "~-  ' — 


L  Sevenl  Other  klnda 


Ro  after  the  ec 
marrying  or  pr 
child  of  the 
eighteen  faan 


uUg;    ih,  urui*.  — See  KIT. 


■,.l.,.^t  (lullilj(H7. 
.'iiiK,  juid  illlTerIng 


u  lb. 


'  "l valuta  ot  tnM. 
.■,  K.   R«nl-1onH.  W) 


TTM-aaDav  Itrftad-ltX  "^ 


1»  (Irto), 


Iquon,  eipeciiitj  tint 
}  Did  plnn]  ot  trte. 


cfllndfiL^al  pin  of  urdwood,  EsnamU/  Xsai 
or  twk.  lued  for  MCttrIng  pluklni  to  th< 
tnmt*.  or  puti  to  ucE  other.  WTttlei 
■lu  TrtnaU,  TTmnO.  uil  TrunncL 

"Tion  (trt^n-yun),  n.     A  •oeciet  o 
[AUium  vrnlifervTK) 

itoul  ot  floi 


wbich.  *1 

I1i«H  bullM  tn  exoeUaat  in  pickin, 

-  '" ^  In  Engllib  nrdeni, 

jn(ti*pU-onl.  ». 

pigeon^  BlliHl  to  the 


■pcdct  ol 


iturlkl blrdi.  TbetrM-plgeonttraniUTa 
t  AiU.  AWcA,  and  AiutnliL  Ther  hav 
ins  Winn,  tad  liie  unong  tmt,  (etdltig  o: 

Trie  prLmroBa  (trS'prini-rti),  n.     A  plnn 


Xtrttbdhn. 

;>.vl-'">-'h  leoX  — *■  A  01 

bitnchianl  of  the  getiui  TnchTcep 
wbJch  Uva  on  tna  In  vuiool  puti  ot 
Ameria  and  Junalc*.    Ther  ban 


TrM-VOOl(tri'iral),n.  Same  ai  KM-imdlc 

TroftJlOW  (tr«aJ-iai  e.(.     Samo  .a  r*ri. 

^Vfla  (tri'fl),  n.    [Ft,  trijlt.    See  Tripoil.] 
'n/ort  ■  tpeelH  ol  mine,  to  called  bom  Id 


Tber  an  R^arded  aa  a  kind  of  mauia,  and 

an  called  nunna  nf  Turtref. 
FnlulosB  (trenia-16eX  n.     [See  Tbihala.] 

Same  at  MgooK  (whlcb  aae> 
TrsUlasB  (trel'ij).  n.     —     ' 


TnUla  (tnl).  n.    IFr.J    la  fur.  a  UtUce. 

"    in  from  fnttf  In  that  the  plflcei  do 

tcrlacD  under   and  over,  bat  ctoh 

d  are  nailed  at  the 


Jolnti 
Tr^  (t 


nej  1  'To  travel  by 
eeUng  a  Deo  letlle- 


ftak  (trek),  n.     A  lonrner  with  a  wagon;  ■ 

manh,     [South  Afrio.l 
Trrt-W>w(l«k'lou).o.  (D.tnUm.tain") 

'  Dutch  name,  in  Southern  Africa,  foratrlpa 
[  hide  twitted  Into  rope-tracea,  for  oien 


Tralllaa  (trel'ltX  n-    Same  aa  TnUiM. 

Tnllli  (trnlla),  n.  [Fr.  IreiUii,  lattice-wort. 
— ~>rdlng  to  UttM  from  LL  traiiciim. 


ttuve.  and  iietbrn,  a  thraild.  Othora  deriie 
treiUit.  from  tmUe.  an  arbour,  that  being 
from  L.  tricAUa,  a  bower  or  arbonr-J  i-  A 
■tmcture  or  fraine  of  croaa-baired  work  or 
lattlce-woik.  uaed  tor  topporttng  ptaota ;  ■ 


latUce. 


Jtffrev. 

TniUi-work  (i 


with  CI 


□I  auonr  Piu'lne  in  gUded 
wiuion.    See  ThlLLn. 

..I'a-dDkl.  a.  Of  or  pertaining 

Trernadoe  In  North  Walei.  —  Tmmadat 
(UIM,  IB  gtnl.  a  aetlei  of  coloured  alatea  and 

Sta,  occurring  at  Tremadoe.  and  coraUtut- 
:  a  portion  of  the  Cambrian  ijstaB  of 
Beigwkt,  or  the  lower  Sllarlan  of  Uunbi- 

tman'da).     rit.  tremMlnc  | 
Uiui  dlitlnguitbed  from  frr- 


VI  nil  ii.muw  tutifona  of  a  «p«tet  of  Icpl- 
IVmla  The  larvie  eat  Iho  bmnehei  irf 
llanh.  and  num  contained  In  tbrm.  andnt 


■ption  there  1*  alwaj* 

nat~Mng  In  a  pieiirliFfral  caTltj.  bat  bel^ 

lowed  out  of  the  aubatanccof  the  body,  aad 
ilsrnal  opening,  aBrnng 


and  ender^  a 


c  abaaai      |,  Be.  Up. 


TREMATODK 


txi-, 


,  which  In- 


tsll-blidai 

ud  1>  tliB  caiua  di  uhi  mieua 

%bt  tjpa.    See  DUTOlf4. 

TmnatoU  (tn-Di-*-l«d.  (ram'- 
Inlng  to  the  Trenu- 

, I'a-uil},  n.    A  memberol 

Uh  order  Trenrntoda. 
TnmtlUbla  t  (tnm'bU-bl).  a.    CnlcuUteil 

*-  (HUM  l<u  or  tnmlillngi  tearful. 


TnnMlnc  (tremHUng),  p.  aad  a.  SlI^V 

ifalrerlug,  —Tnnmirv  poptar,    Irembtiiig 
trre,  tbe  aapen  tree  {Pt^ulut  trtmuUs),  n 


rllr.ai 


lor.trcpldaflon.atilT- 


DlahaUi 

colli,  or  we»ln.___     _  , 

■SecUun  Id  alieep.  caoaed  tiT  i 
imtablei,— »""  '' ■— 

TnmbluillT  tirem'niiDg-Ji;,  adv.  in  a 
tremlillDC  Buuner:  ao  u  to  ihake:  *ltli 
■Mfertnir  or  qllaUiu.  'TrmMnohi  ih* 
etood.'  Smk. 
TTsmbtOIM  (treBi-M««),  n.  »(  A  nstne 
fifen  la  Saath  America  to  the  *inrface- 
tnninTa'  which,  In  tome  rolcaolc  dlitrli:!*, 
MTV  almoat  nf  dally  oocurrence.  Page. 
Tr«ma&«UOB  (trem-l-tak'ihoD).  n.  [L 
tmiK/'iiru,  to  eauaa  to  ibake.J  Thsaclur 
•tate  of  trerabllDc;  aeltatlon. 
TninBllK  ( trt-metla),  n.  [From  L  tremn. 
to  trvmble,  la  allailoDtolheEclatlnoDa  tei- 
tore  of  the  plaDta.J  A  venui  of  funffl,  of 
the  dlTlelau  &]rmeiu>iB;«l«.  the  >pecTM  dI 
•Kifth  tn  known  bj  Uialr  aninrphoDi  char- 
br  hailnc  a  Kfl  gelatlcani  appear- 
and looking  Uke  gumuir  eiudationa 

._!_. inirhlchUMigrow.  They 

HI  the  dacaytng  brancheL 
la  a(  tree*.    BiipentitlDDi 


_  Inairiiwrr  medldnal  nine  baa  been  ae- 

rrtbed  to  them. 
Itwrndllnl  (trt-mel-nut,  i>.  pt.     A  family 

of  hymennrpycrtoua  fnnj^,  of  which  the 

■eniM  Tremella  li  the  type.  BeeTlimiLLA. 
frmtltotd  (tr«-mel'<dd\  a.    to  M.  HHm- 

bUns  the  tODciu  Tremella  In  labitanca; 

Jelly-llkt 


(error:  terrible;  awful;  dreadful  'Soma 
myaterlei  ucred  and  trtmendmu.'  Tatter. 
UeucB— i.  Such  aa  may  aatonlih  by  nuful- 
tud&  force,  or  Tlolence :  aa,  a  er(inini£nu 
wind;  a  frfrnendouj  ahower ;  a  trtmtr^avg 
•hock  or  fall;  a  irenundinu  nolle.— Sin. 
Terrible,  dreadful,  frlghtlul.  terriflc,  hor- 

I'dua-ll),  ads.     lu  a 
BmaDnertol«rrify 

•  WW  oi  iiuallty  of 'being  twmendoui,  ter- 

TmnalAUdO  <trem.«-lMi'de),  n.    Same  M 

TVemofo, 
TremolBIlt,  TTeinalUlt(trera'a.lant.trvm'- 


Tremollta  (trem'6-l1t).  n,  [From  Val  Tn- 
nula,  ■  valley  in  the  Alp*  when  It  waa 
dilcoiared.]  A  mineral  rFffardedaiaiarlety 

and  olbet  of  the  older  rocka 
It  la  of  a  grayish,  yullowlib.  or 


caUed  Calamiit. 
Tr«aolO(lr(!ra'o-10),ii.Tlt„fn)n 
L.  fremtilui.  See  TUHKNDouS, 
In  miuie,  (u)  a  chord  or  not 
played  or  bowed  with  groat  n 

fldltjio  aa  to  produce  aquavei 
ig  eaecC    (pi  A  puluUre  ton 
In  an  organ  produced  by  a  t 
tlon  la  the  Tolnme  of  air  ad 
bellowL      It  li  produced  u 

thli  contrlTance  ItHll.  (c)  A  rtbration 
the  Tolce  In  alnging,  lultable  for  the  p 

call°iti.  n    ac    m  n» 

Tranor  ( trfi'mor),  n.  (L ,  from  trtnuj. 
tremble.  See  TBunMborii.I  An  ln>Dli 
tary  CrembUng;  a  iblverlng  or  ihaking 
qulreriog  or  Tlbratory  njolion ;  ai,  the  t 
miir  of  a  penon  o  lio  I*  weak,  innrm,  oi  o 
or  labouring  under  lome  disorder. 


n'O-leut).  a^    Tnmuloni 


N  TKkaiNDOtlB.I 

ifearortlnldlt)'. 

.._ js Christian.'    Dr.  S. 

i.  ShakiDg:  ihireringi  qulTerlbgi  as. 


Tramaloiulr  (tn 


cut  uS.  to  cut  to  pieces.  Hod.  Pr.  Iran- 
aer:  according  to  Llttr«  from  L  trvnare, 
to  lop,  to  cut  oR.]  I.  To  cut  or  dig.  u  a 
ditch,  a  channel  for  water,  or  a  long  hollow 
in  the  earth.— Z.  In  agri.  to  furrow  deeply 
with  the  ipadc  or  plough ;  to  cut  deeply  by 
a  snccestion  of  parallel  and.  contiguous 
trenches  (or  certain  pnrpoees  of  tillage :  to 
bresknpand  prepare  for  crops  by  deep  dle- 
ging  end  remoTing  (touea.  Ac  _3.  To  fortify 


'  Twenty  trtndud  gashes  on  h 


TRSNCHXR-KAM 

Trancb  {tremh),  v.C  l.  To  encroi 
on  or  vpen;  as,  to  IrancA  vpm 
rlgbta.    aee  Imtbbhcih. 


Traicli  ((reneh),  n.  L  A  long  narrow  cut  In 
the  earthy  a  ditch. 

&  In  aari.  a  drain  or  ditch  cut  for  the  pur- 
pose otprepuiDg  or  Improiing  the  soil;  an 
open  ditch  cut  for  carryiog  on  the  snrfete 

the  parallels  or  approaches,  Ac,  uaed  lu  at- 
tacking a  hostile  town  or  fortress;  a  deep 
ditch  cut  for  defence  or  to  Interrupt  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy.  If  the  ground  be  bard 


or  rocky  trenches  are  raised  abore  It  with 
riaclnes.  bags  of  earth.  Ac.:  but  If  the  earth 
can  be  easily  dug  then  a  dltchor  way  is  sunk, 
and  edged  with  a  parapet,  next  to  the  eneny. 
formedby  the  earth  thrown  out  of  Uie  ditch. 
The  depth  of  the  trench,  (omi  of  the  para- 
pet, &o.,  van  according  to  the  purpose  or 
occsalon.—  To  open  iA<  trtnekei,  to  begin  to 
'    -         -%  lines  of  approach. 

..  , sh'ant),  a.     [O.  FT.  tnndt- 

Tbknch.]    1.  Catting;  sharp. 


iniparlng:  seTO 

Tnincll-(STt  (trensh'kltrt)^  n.    ItOU.  a  cart 
adapted  to  tr **""  ' — 


I ;  li,  (reneAan 

„  I.    MOa.  a  car. 
renches  with  ord^ 


ood  Is  (rencAgil  or  cut  See 
Tkibch.1  I.  One  nho  trenches  or  cotA— 
t  A  wooden  plate  on  which  meat  was  for- 
merlyeatenattable.oronwbicbDieBtmay 

of  a  trencher;  food;  pleainrei  u(  the  table. 

4,  Bee  TBkweBm-oiP. 

TTsnaheT-baffMn  (trenih'^-buf-niii").  n. 
The  wag  or  bntt  of  a  dinner-table.    Davin. 

TTsnoIiu>-«a]>  (tren^'tr-kap).  ».  A  cap 
harlng  aflittMUiTa  top  like  a  aonare  board 
set  on  It.  soch  as  that  worn  at  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  soma  other  unlvardtlaa  Some- 
times written  shortij  TVencAer. 

neuchar-dupUIn  (trenihVr-ebap'Un),  n. 


>0  Dt  diet.     Bp.  HaU. 


Twnclier-frlBtta  (tronsh'*r-frendX  n.    O 
who   frequents   the    tables  of   otliar*; 

■    — *  '■-msh'ir.nlt).  n. 


inohsr-kitlcllt-ftrensh' 
-ring  muatlendlng  at  U 


TRENCHER-MATE 


428 


TRESSED 


iant  treneher-fnan.*  Shak. — 2.t  A  cook. 
'The  skilfuUest  treruKer-meu  of  Media.' 
Sir  P.  Sid7iey.—S.  A  table  compaDion;  a 
treucher-mate.  'Mr.  Wagg,  the  celebrated 
wit.  and  a  led-captain  aaatreneher-man  of 
Lord  Steyne.*    Thackeray. 

Trencher -mate  (treneh'Sr-mat),  n.  A 
t&ble  companion:  a  parasite.    Hooker. 

TrenoUlur  (trenah'ingV,  n.  In  offri.  the  act 
or  operation  of  preparuig  or  improring  land 
by  cutting  trenches  or  oy  bringing  up  the 
subaoil  to  the  surface  by  means  of  a  trench- 
plough. 

Trenobmore  (trensli'mdr),  n.  1.  A  kind  of 
lively  dance  at  one  time  common,  performed 
in  a  rough,  boisterous  manner. 

All  Uie  windows  V  the  town  dance  a  new  trtnch- 
mar*.  Htati.  d*  Fi. 

2.  The  music  for  this  dance,  which  is  written 
in  triple  or  ^  time. 

Trenobmore  (trensh'mOr),  v.i.  To  perform 
the  dance  so  called.  '  Trenchmore  with  apes, 
play  musick  to  an  owle.'    Martton. 

Trench -plough  (trensh'plouX  n.  A  kind 
of  plougn  for  opening  land  to  a  greater 
depth  than  that  of  common  furrows. 

Trench -plough  (trensh'plou),  v.t.     To 

{>lough  with  deep  furrows  for  the  purpose  of 
oosenlug  the  land  to  a  greater  depth  than 
usual 

Trend  (trend),  v.i.  [Lit.  to  bend  circularly, 
f^m  stem  of  A.  Sax.  trendel,  tryndely  a 
circle;  Fria.  trind,  trufid,  Dan.  and  Sw.  trind, 
round;  closely  akin  to  trunditf.l  To  extend 
or  lie  along  in  a  particular  direction ;  to 
stretch;  to  run;  as.  the  shore  of  the  sea 
trends  to  the  south-west. 

On  one  side  the  vast  range  of  the  Pyrenees  tremi 
away  till  lost  ia  reiiiotenes».  Arthur  Young. 

Ttend  ( trend  1  n.  I.  Inclinati<Hi  in  a  par- 
ticular direction;  as,  the  treiui  of  a  coast. 
'Along  the  trend  of  the  sea-shore.'  Lotig- 
/eUow.—2.  NaxU.  (a)  the  thickening  of  an 
anchor  shank  as  it  approaches  the  amis. 
{b)  In  a  ship  riding  at  anchor  the  anfrle 
made  by  the  line  of  her  keel  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  anchor-cable.— 8.  In  fort,  tlie 
general  line  of  direction  of  the  side  of  a 
work  or  a  line  of  works. 

Trend  (trend),  v.t  To  cause  to  turn;  to 
bend.    [Rare.] 

Not  far  beneath  i'  the  valley  as  she  trettds 
Her  sUver  stream.  /f  .  Brotunt. 

Ttend  (trend),  v.  t    [  Probably  for  tren,  from 

D.  and  O.  trenxnen^  to  separate. )    To  cleaaae, 

as  wool.    [Local.) 

Trend  (trendX  n.    Clean  or  cleansed  wooL 
Ttender  (trend'6r).  n.    One  whose  busineaa 

is  to  free  wool  from  ita  fllth.    [Local.] 
Trendle  (tren^dll  n.     [A  Sax.   trendel, 

a  circle,  a  ring.    Trundle  is  another  form. 

See  Trsnd.  j     Anything   round  used  in 

turning  or  rolling;  a  trundle. 

The  shaft  the  wheel,  the  wheel  the  trtndU  turns. 

Sylvesttr. 

Ttennel  (trenll  n.    Same  as  Treenail. 

Trental  (treu^talX  n.  [From  Fr.  trente, 
thirty,  contr.  from  L.  triainta,  thirty.] 
1.  An  office  for  the  dead  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  senrice,  consisting  of  thirty  masses 
rehearsed  for  thirty  days  successively  after 
the  park's  death.  Hence— 2.  A  dii^e;  an 
el^ry.    Herrick. 

Trent-Mad  (trenf  sandX  n.  A  fine  rariet/ 
of  sand  found  on  the  river  Trent,  much 
used  f<»r  DoUshing. 

Trepan  ( trft-panO,  n.  [  Ft.  tr^n,  8p.  frrf- 
pano,  It.  trapano,  from  Or.  (rypanon.a  borer, 
an  auger,  a  surgical  instrument,  from  trypi, 
a  hole.  ]  1. 1  A  war  engine  or  instrument 
used  in  sieges  for  piercing  or  making  holes 
in  the  walls.  '  The  Inginers  have  the  trepan 
drest'  T.  Hudson.— 2.  In  turg.  an  instru- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  crown-saw,  used  for 
removing  portions  of  the  bones  of  the  skuU: 
a  surgical  operation  for  relieving  the  brain 
from  pressure  or  irritation.  The  trephine 
is  an  improved  form  of  this  instrument 
See  Trbpuinr. 

TreiMtn  (tre-pan'X  »'•  pret.  A  pp.  tre- 
panned ;  ppr.  trepanning.  To  perforate  by 
the  trepan;  to  operate  on  by  the  trepan. 

TreiMtn  (trd-pan'X  v.t  [See  Trapan.)  To 
ensnare;  to  trap;  to  trapan. 

Guards  even  of  a  dozen  men  were  Miently  trt/amntd 
from  their  stations.  Df  Quincty. 

Ttepan  (trfi-pan').  n.  l.  A  snare;  a  trap. 
'  The  snares  and  trepan*  that  common  life 
lays  in  its  way.'  South.  — Z  A  cheat;  a 
deceiver. 

He  had  been  from  the  beginning  a  »py  and  a  trepan. 

Macaulay. 


Trepang  (trd-pangO.  n.    The  sea-slug,  a  ma- 
rine animal  of  the  genus  Holothuria,  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Echinodermato,  order  Holo- 
thuridas,  popularly  known  as 
'sea-cucumbers,'  or  Ijdches- 
de-mer.     It  is  found  chiefly 
on  coral  reefs  in  the  eastern 
seas,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
as  an  article  of  food  in  China, 
into  which  it  is  imported  in 
large   quantitiea      It   is   a 
rawer  repulsive  looking  ani- 
mal,  somewhat    resembling 
the  land  slug  in  shape,  but 
having  rowsoflongish  suckers 
on  its  body,  and  a  radiateil 
mouth.    It  varies  in  lengtii 
from  6  to  24  inches.    Much 
skill  and  care  is  required  in 
the  operation  of  curing,  which 
is  performed  by  gutting  and 
boUing  the  slugs,  and  spread- 
ing them  out  on  a  perforated 
platform  over  a  wood  fire  to  Trepang  (//M#. 
dry.    Sun-dried  trepangs  are  thuna  ettuu^. 
in  special  request  in  China  for 
making  soups.    The  fishery  is  carried  on  in 
numerous  localities  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  on  the  shores 
of  Australia.    The  whole  produce  goes  to 
China. 

TreiMUilset  (trd'pan-IzX  v.t    To  trepan. 

Some  have  been  cured  ...  by  tre^nisinr  the 
skulL  Jtr.  Taylor. 

Trei;Mumer(trg-pan'drXn.  One  who  trepans; 
acneat 

Those  pitiful  trefattntrs  and  Impostors  sot^ht  to 
seduce  them.  Bf.  GatttUn. 

Trepanning  (trg-pan'in^X  n.  l.  The  opera- 
tion of  making  an  openmg  in  the  skull  for 
relieving  tlie  brain  fn}m  compression  or 
irritation.— 2.  In  brush-making,  tlie  opera- 
tion of  drawing  the  tufts  or  bnstles  into  the 
holes  in  the  stock  by  means  of  wire  inserted 
through  holes  in  the  edge,  which  are  then 
plugged  so  as  to  conceal  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion. 

Trepannlng-eleyator  (trdpan'ingei-d-v&t- 

6r),  n.  In  surg.  a  lever  for  raising  the  por- 
tion of  bone  detached  by  a  trephine. 

Tr6peget,t  n.  [See  Trbbuchkt.]  A  mili- 
tary engine ;  a  trebuchet.  Homaunt  of  the 
Rose. 

Trephine  (tre-fin'  or  tre-fgnO.  n.  [Fr.  tr^- 
«ftfne,modifled  form  of  trypan.]  An  improved 
form  of  the  trepan,  consisting  of  a  cylindri- 
cal saw,  with  a  handle  placed  transversely, 
like  that  of  a  gimlet,  and  having  a  sluurp 
steel  point  called  the  centre -pin.  which 
mav  be  fixed  and  removed  at  pleasure,  and 
which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  circle 
formed  by  the  saw,  but  projecting  a  little 
below  the  edge  of  the  saw.  The  oentre-pin 
is  fixed  in  the  skull,  and  forms  an  axis  round 
which  the  circular  edge  of  the  saw  rotates, 
and  as  soon  as  the  teeth  of  the  saw  have 
made  a  circular  groove  in  which  they  can 
work  steadily  the  centre-pin  is  removed. 
The  saw  is  made  to  cut  through  the  bone, 
not  by  a  series  of  complete  rotations  such 
as  are  made  by  the  trepan,  but  by  rapid  half 
rotations  alternately  to  the  right  and  left, 
as  in  boring  with  an  awl.  The  trephine  is 
used  especially  in  injuries  of  the  head,  and 
in  cases  resulting  from  injuries  for  which 
the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  brain  is  ne- 
cessary. The  use  of  the  trephine,  however, 
is  now  much  more  rarely  required  than  in 
former  times,  owing  to  improved  modes  of 
treating  cases  to  which  It  was  formeriy 
applied,  and  the  invention  of  simpler  and 
more  effective  instruments. 

Trephine  (tre-fin'  or  tref^nO.  v.t  pret.  &  pp. 
trephined:  ppr.  trephining.  To  perforate 
with  a  trephine;  to  trepan. 

Trepld  (trep'id).  a.  [L.  trepidus.  See  Trx- 
PIDATION.]    Trembling;  quaking. 

Look  at  the  poor  little trtfid creaturepanting  and 
helpless  under  the  great  eyes.  TMacktray. 

Ttepidation  (trep-i-d&'shonX  n.  [L.  trepid- 
atio,  from  trepido,  to  tremble,  from  trepidus, 
trembling,  from  the  obsolete  verb  trepo,  to 
turn.  Or.  trep6,  to  turn,  to  put  to  flight] 
L  An  involuntary  trembling ;  a  quaking  or 
quivering,  particularly  from  fear  or  terror ; 
hence,  n  state  of  terror;  as,  the  men  were 
in  great  trepidation.  'The  general  ttepid- 
ation of  fear  and  wickedness.'  Johnson.— 
2.  A  trembling  of  the  limbs,  as  in  paralytic 
affections. — 3.  In  ane.  astron.  a  libration  of 
the  eighth  sphere,  or  a  motion  which  the 
Ptolemaic  system  ascribes  to  the  firmament, 


to  account  for  the  changes  aad  motion  of 
the  axis  of  the  worid. 

That  crystalline  sphere  whose  balance  weighs 
The  trt/idation  talk'd.  and  that  first  moved. 

Jtt/tmi. 
4.  Hurry ;  confused  haste.  —  Stn.  Tremor, 
agitation,  disturbance,  emotion,  fear. 

Trepldlty  (tre-pid'i-tiX  n.  The  sUte  of 
being  trepid;  trepidation;  timidity. 

Tresayle  (tres'aiX  iL  [Fr.  fri«atoiJ,  a  great- 
great-grandfather— L  tfis,  tree,  three,  and 
L.L.  avoltts,  from  amis,  a  grandfather]  In 
latD,  an  old  writ  which  lav  for  a  man  claim- 
ing as  heir  to  his  grandf ather'a  grandfather, 
to  recover  lands  of  which  he  had  been  de- 
prived bv  an  'abatement'  happening  on  the 
ancestors  death. 

Trespass  (tres'pasX  v.i.  [0.  Fr.  trespasser— 
tres=L.  trans,  beyond,  and  passer,  to  pass. 
See  Pass.]  l.t  To  pass  beyond  a  limit  or 
boundary;  hence,  to  depart;  to  go. 

Robert  de  Bruce  .  .  .  trtspatstd  out  of  this  «»- 
certain  world.  Bemtrt. 

2.  To  pass  over  the  boundary  line  of  an- 
other's land :  to  enter  unlawfully  upon  the 
land  of  another,  or  upon  that  which  is  the 
property  and  right  of  another;  as,  a  roan 
may  trespass  bv  walking  over  the  ground  of 
another,  and  the  law  flivet  a  remedy  for 
damages  sustained— 8.  To  commit  any  of- 
fence; to  offend;  to  transgress;  to  do  wrong: 
usually  followed  by  against  'If  any  man 
trespass  against  his  neighbour.'  1 KL  viiL  81. 

If  thy  brother  trtsfats  against  thee,  rebuke  hha. 

Luke  z*ii.  3. 
They  .  .  .  trtsfast  agahist  ^  logic.       A*r»  is. 

4.  In  a  narrower  sense,  to  transgress  rolna- 
tarily  anv  divine  law  or  command ;  to  vie- 
late  any  known  rule  of  duty;  to  commit  sin. 

In  the  time  of  his  distress  did  he/rvf/cM  yet  more 
against  the  Lord.  x  Chr.  xrviii.  33. 

Go  out  of  the  sanctuary;  for  thou  hast  trtsfasstd. 

2  Chr.  xxvt  1%, 

6. To  intrude;  to  go  too  far;  to  encroach;  as, 
to  trespass  upon  the  time  or  patience  of  an- 
other. 

Nothing  that  trts/assti  upon  the  modesty  e€  the 
company,  and  the  decency  of  conversation,  can  be- 
come the  mouth  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  person. 

Trespass  (tres'pasX  n.  L  The  act  of  one 
who  trespasses  or  offends ;  an  injaiy  or  nf> 
fence  done  to  another;  a  violaticni  of 
law  or  rule  laid  down. 


Be  phUncr  with  me,  let  1 
By  its  own  visage. 


I  know  my  iyvcAKRr 
SJkMJk. 


2.  In  a  narrower  sense,  any  voluntary  trana- 
gression  of  the  moral  law ;  any  violation  of 
a  known  rule  of  duty;  sin. 

You  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  e«f> 
/asses  and  sins.  Eph.  ii.  t. 


8.  In  law,  strictly  speakings  any  I 
of  the  law  not  amounting  to  felony,  or  mia- 
prision  of  felony;  but  the  term  is  generally 
used  to  signify  any  wrong  done  to  the  par- 
son, to  the  goods  and  chattels,or  to  the  laada 
and  tenements  of  any  man.  Any  injuriaa 
committed  aoainst  land  or  buildings  are  in 
the  roost  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  trea- 
passes,  as  entering  another's  house  without 
permission,  walking  over  the  ground  of  an- 
other, or  suffering  any  cattle  to  stray  upoD 
it.  or  any  detrimental  act  or  anv  practice 
wnich  damages  in  the  sl^test  degree  tbe 
property,  or  interferes  with  the  ownei's  or 
occupier's  rights  of  possession.  Trespaaa 
against  the  person  may  be  by  menace,  a»- 
sault,  battery,  or  malnung.— Stn.  Offence, 
breach,  infringement,  transgression,  lala- 
demeanour,  misdeed. 

Trespasser  (tres'pas-^r),  n.  1.  One  who 
commits  a  trespass;  an  offender;  a  sinnar.— 
2.  One  who  enters  upon  another's  land*  or 
violates  his  rights. 

Trespass-Offering  (tree'pas-of-fir-Inf  X  «- 
An  offering,  among  the  IsraeUtes»  in  axpi*- 
tion  of  a  trespasa 

Tress  (tresX  n.  [Fr.  tresse,  0  Vr.  trees,  Pr. 
tressa,  It  treeeia,  a  tress,  plait  of  hair.  pro> 
bably  from  Or.  IrieAo,  threefold,  in  three 
parts,  from  the  usual  mode  of  plaiting  the 
nair;  hence  the  word  is  allied  to  £.  thrve  1 

1.  A  lock  or  curl  of  hair;  a  ringlet.   *  Trttm  §■ 
like  the  mom.'    Milton. 

Fair  trusts  man's  imperial  race  bsnare.       /y^ 

And  still  I  wore  her  picture  by  my  h««rt. 
And  one  dark  trtss.  Trunymm, 

2.  A  trace.   Chapman.   [Obsolete  and  rare.^ 
—Lady's  tresses.    See  Ladt'S-TRACIS. 

Tressed  (trestX  a.    1.  Having  treasea 

A  brow  nf  pearl 
Tressed  with  retloltmt  elwoy. 
In  many  a  dark  dcUcknu  curt       Tent\yf»m. 


Fate,  flUr,  fat,  fftU;       mi,  mt:t,  h6r:       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  move;       tObe.  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ti.  So.  abtoie;      1,  Se.  I«y. 


4S9 


nneil  one-h*U  nl  that 

■IbuiT.     It  puHi  rai 

Hn  Held.  falliwluK  the 
and   fnrmo?  tba 


Oowsn    baliia   !«•«■«■ 
Mltonutalr.     A  tntntrt  flory  Ji  whv 
aowot  u*  on  one  itde  aolj  al  Uw  tn 


bsTtDC  (be  ail 


Traatla  (tm'l).  n.  (0.  Pr.  Owtel.  tmtHW. 
Mod.  It.  MUau,  ft  tnatle;  pnlMblT  of 
OvlUe  ortgtn;  Anuor.  tmtUl,  from  treo4t, 
trut,  ■  bum :  W.  iratul,  k  treatlg.  from 
(rSMt. ■  b«wn.)  1.  Tlw{niiHoliUble.~ 
1  A  prop  or  tnme  tor  tbe  lOppoit  of  iinj- 
tUng  which  nqaint  lo  Iw  plicad  taoiiioa- 
UUr.  U  coniliM  of  thres  or  four  letd  nt- 
tacned  to  a  borlnmUl  pleoe.  ud  frvqaentlr 
blaced  lo  (t*«  Uwm  atruicUi  and  flnunua. 
TttMlea  are  mach  owd  for  Uw  tnpbort  of 
■BafloldlnB  In  buUdlni;,  Ao..  ud  uw  by 
caipeaUn  and  Joinan  for  natlog  tlmher 
apoa  during  tha  operatlona  of  ripping  and 
cutting,  aad  for  other  parpatci.     See 


■lis  rHgSTLR-BRII>ai.TRX9TLI-  W 

Itmtkir  HHMiif.  Uu  iloplDg  plank  on 

•Uai  an  UM  wUla  b^  cuttImI. 

»Wrt%bMrd(tri^^i>iAnarcl 

It  mpportad  or ' 


__„    SmTKBTU- 

>■  (treil-tri),  n.  SauL  onu  ol 
b  •■  u  •uuua  Ijan  of  timber,  flxsd  borizonUllr , 
and  fon  and  alt,  on  Um  appodle  lido  ul 
Uh  loirer  maat-bead,  lo  mpport  the  frame 
nl  the  top  and  the  topmaat.  3«e  Tor, 
— ■• k  (i™n-w*rk),  n.    A  rtadncl. 


croaa-beimi  npportlng  a  nadvay,  l^twaj*- 
track.  Ac.     Trnlle-oorii  It  tniiab  died  tot 
brid^fll  and  vladncti  In  America. 
Trst  (tretyn.     [Norm.  FT.  treU,  dnnKht, 

to  purchuer*  of  certain  kind*  ot  eODdi  for 

MFiylil,  or  welglit  after  tin  urn  li  daducted. 
111!  now  nearly dlKontlnued  l<y marchanta, 
or  elsaHllowedtD  the  prior 
Trstablo,!  a.    Treatable;  tiautiiljle.    Oiau- 


T^flM.tTrrteB,!".    Trrsty.    Chautmr. 
TratUngl  (trethlue),  h.     [W,  (niA,  a  tai; 

TTBtll.'t  TratyM  n.    A  lreatijM;a  treaty. 

Trttlia.t  TTrtys,!  a.  _  10.  Tr.  (nfetif,  long 


L  lUppoTted  hy  ' 


rteTetCtrefal),!!.    (SeeTiirvKil 
or  other  thing  that  U  lUpported  hy  thre 
leg»-i  A       ......-/  .      .  - 


piled  to  UiB  lorun  tr 


(Scotch.) 
Treyt  (Ira).  n.     [O.Fr.  fni.  (mi,  Fr.  Init.  L. 

Iru.thrce.l  A  tlirMatcardiordlceiacird 

ot  three  ipoti.    Sliak. 
Trl  (tri).     A  prefix  In  word!  of  Oreak  ■o'l 

Latin  origin,  lignltylng  three,  thrtco,  or  In 

thrves;  from  Or.  (rii,  thrice,  Ireff,  three,  I, 


trioMf  lu  anolhi 


ifore  one  court  which  li  n< 


TrlMHDiain,  TrUkenlnm  (tri. 
um).n.  JlTelU(n.andaeAmiu.fl.l 
a  frail  wtilch  coniliU  ol  Uir«  ache 

Trlactot  (trl'»-U),n.  A  medicine 
itanceierrlngaiaaalilldole.  CSau. 


J  (Irl-a-kon'ta-hS'dralX  c 
T,  crurcmra.  thirty,  and  Afdra,  tide. 
ffaTbigtblrty  ildea. — £.  In  eryjCal.  bounde 


_  (trt'a-kon-t*r),  il     [Qr.  triatm 

Mr«f,tK>m  Iriotsnla,  IhlrtT.)    InOreekan. 

TrUd  (tri'adl.  n.     (L.  Eriu.  triadit.  from  Qr 


a  fundiuncBtal  Dots  or  b 


entaryiu 


mvIA.  the  three  principiil  dlviniUea  lu  the 
Rig  Veda,  to  whom  hymaiaraaddreued:  In- 
dra.  the  perwnlllcatlon  ot  the  rheoomena  of 
the  TialLle  Armament  eipeciallr  of  Ihnnder 
and  rain;  Agnl.  ol  fin.  opeciall)!  ot  lacrlflcial 
lire ;  and  Sdrn  or  Savitrt,  nf  the  nn.  The 
triad  ot  later  Brahmanlc  or  Hindu  litentnre 


TWKDMI.  - 


n  WtM  liUnUun 


■eirih  ceuturr.  Triad)  are  u 


TrladelphouB  (trt-a-del'l 
Uitec.  and  aaelyhia.  hrul 
a  term  applied  lo  Plant 


ipeclflcally.  ir 

TlituUrt  (Irt'ad-lit).  n.     A  a 
triad  or  triadi.    Uee  Tunc,  6. 


"XlTbi 


In  any  man- 
n  of  itrauffth 


(b)  Kiaminatlon  by  a  l«tt:  eiperimeol;  u  In 
ihamiitry,  metallurgy,  or  the  Uka. 

(c)  Exparlmeot;  act  of  oamlnlng  by  eiperl- 

the  diaiBcUir  or  prlnclplBi  temptation;  tot 

•ome  iria'lii  lo  haTe  to  apeak  in  public  waa 
a  great  trial  ti>hlm._S.  The  itateol  lieing 
tried:  a  haiing  to  lUlTer  or  endure  aome- 
thlng:  the  itate  of  eiperienclngi  eiperience. 

I.  A  proceai  for  teating  qoallflcatlon,  capa. 
billtiet.  knowledge,  pnjgreaa.and  the  like: 


criminal  Information*,  and  In  Indictnienta. 
wherever  preferred,  the  thai  mnit  lake 
place  before  a  judge  or  ludgea  (or  other 
prealdlng  maglalrate)  and  a  Jur;.     Ulnor 

general,  dealt  with  aununarily  before  nagli. 
tratea  Clrll  action*  In  EntAaiid  are  trie.1 
and  heard  in  one  ol  Uie  folloning  waya;  (a) 
before  a  luiige  or  Judgea:  (M  before  a  Indue 
iitting-ilhaaieaaoii:  (rtbef<-realndge«n,l 
Jury:  (d)belor^  an  Dffldal  or  ipecial  referee. 

thoUnllediilatM.clvlltriala,  without  a]ury, 
are  more  common  than  lormerly.  -  A'ev 
itiali  In  cirU  euet  are  gnnted  where  the 
rourt.  of  which  the  record  1*.  leea  reaton  to 
'"  '  "■  Tcrdlct.  on  the  ground 
the  Juigetothejury, 

age*,  improper  evidence,  fraah  evidence  dla- 

Trialatbar.  fleeBiH.— Tyiol6»r«onl.  See 
Rkcobd.— TViol  fc»  jury.  See  Jour.— SVN. 
i  .,^___.     — I _^    effort    experiment. 


T^^di 


TrUl-Bra  (trTal-nr),  & 
proving:  tndeaL-flre. 


;y  (tn-al'l.til,  n     ( 
]    iliree  united;  at 


ch.eAaln;      frh.  8c  locA;      g.poi      J.Job;      ti,  Fr.  t<ni;      Dg,  tliv;      >H,  tHen:  tb,  Uln;     «,  uig:    wb.  wUg:    ih.  ai 


TRE>'  " 


430 


TRIBRACH 


laut  trenchrr  hi  . 
•The  skilfulli   t    ' 
Sir  P.  Sidiuy      :. 
trencher-mut'       '^' 
wit.  ami  a  UmI  < .  -  ' 
Lord  Stejno  '     '!'' 

Trencher -mate 
Trenching  (tr."  ' 

or  operation  nf  ^i* 
by  cuttint?  tr^' -  '<  - 
subsoil  to  th»'  ^'•'« 
plough. 

Trenchmore  <*^'" 
lively  dam-eat  •••».•  •. 

in  a  rough,  b«»l»(' 

All  the  wtp  *    •  ' 

2.  Themn»i    '  . 
in  triple  or  J  ti-  •• 
Trenchmore  ^t" « 

thedaiueaornllt . 
play  inusick  to  n- 
Trench -plou  CM 

of    ploUL'tl    tot 

depth  Ih.ui  tiiat 

Trench  -  ploueii 

f)loui:h  wall  ut  f,' 
oostiiiuK  iiif  1.. 
ut»uul 

Trend (trtii-i  . 
from  ptviu  «•! 
ciri'lf;  \\ ,-, 
nmnd,  t  i«x  ,. 
or  lie  :\\-  *.-,  . 
stretch ;  t 
trends  to  nn. 

On     ■.. 
away  t 

Trend  <  rren- 
tiiMiru  <i  •• 

*A1"M_.     I' 

aiu  li  'T    ■'II  " 
(b)    III   !'     ■■ 
niaiie    m  <■ 
tioii  of   1    . 
gent'i  >■    ) 
Woik  <  1 

Trend  ( 
bent  I 

t! 

Trend  <  i  ■ 

I),  aiiv  ■ 

as  «(.'  1 
Trend  • 
Trend  e  I 

is  t<'  t 
Trend 1 

a  fir  . 

See     1 

turnn 
TIu  - 

Trenn* 
Trent:- 

thirty 
1.     Vi. 

Cnth.  __ 

reht 
the  \ 
eKL> 
Trent 

of    *. 
useii 

Trepi 

pa  I.' 
an  ' 

a  )i 

Uft«    ' 

in  t; 
dn  ' 

IU(  < 

reu 
a  •! 
fro. 
is    . 

Tre] 

;»( 

tin 

Trei 

ei.- 

fr 

Trer*'. 
•  1. 
1-u^ 
.1.       . 


<  t 


•  •*^«t 


■rill 


_       «i»i. 


-"^  -   ^"rnUm^nuU  triawfls.    See  under 

'    'fVNTvi^  -  i  A  musical  inatmmentof 

'    1—..  '<    ,i^ii»  of  .t  ma  of  polished  steel, 

-n''    'if.,  rhe  form  «>t  .i  tnangle,  and  opoi 

'   >nt>  ..T   '4  4.ntflea,    It  la  lioandeti  by  being 

-  -".  K  wi-.*!  i  ^tnxll  steel  rmi.— 3.  In  astron, 

•   r '..rf.  rTT—isrtit  ancient constellationt, 

'  ..4t*>ii    1  '.le  iinrthem  hemisphere,  aur- 

.  1^1  ,,\  '  *rseus.  Anarometia.  .Vrieft,and 

<a      M-.»  'he  Tiameof  aamall  constella- 

■r.  leartne  .'^nutn  Pole,  hamu;  three  hriEfat 

.1*^   'ntf  inaacnium  Auacraiia. — L  Bcde». 

.      -    .ii     r     he  iluiv  Frinity.     The  ei|ai- 

..-I  u  :r:angie.  as  avmoolizina  the  Trinity, 

ma  ^  :nanT  nmires  in  v'hriatian  oma- 

.-:::.     --^  i  ..ismr.  — -x  A  three-tiomered 

■  r>uit-eage.  -Lseii  l)y  (Lnuuchtamen,  *kc.,  in 

.'  inction  witn  tue  T-square  for  drawing 

*A..t:i,  Lerrrenaicular.  ^r  liiaKonal  lines. — 

-  -L^^x    I  -  n  Mr  nuisias  heary  weights 

"  "i.x   — "     .  lU   a  ^ort  of  frame  frtrmed 

.r?e  iiAi  't-n?  -tacK  :n  the  inT>nnd,  and 

..::^ii  xs,  ::ie  >od.  to  wtiicii  ioldieis  were 

^■"X  '•I-*       -»i  »erT     >TTTirtr>n  m  *he  ir^tnent. 

^.  -'I     -     -.         "     v-ia  ^-i>  I  teei    i     .un  in 

naaiiait(>rT  iui;.:itij.  i.     L  Haringtliree 

.^1-9.      iMtiic     'xe  :  inn  <>l  a  trxugie. — 

nir«i  I'll.*  'r*aij»cte»v 

naaCBlAT  '    r:   LU^i^-n-ter).   «.     L  HftTing 

*^  t.  u**-*.      tviiii:  .ae  :  <rm"f  a  tnanj^le; 

'-.   ••  1  ..•jiti^ie  -- i    n    «t  la)  dat  or 

■  n.u".   i.i'i    it»:nx    hrve  MUes;  ja.  a  tri- 

«.      <u         )  >  oi.>[i^  Liia  having  three 

u     .<.--.   i^  t    nu'4.»**/jr  ■*iem.  seed. 

.  'in    .     \     •"    "ve.  -    ..''''ani/niarcotnpattt 

'  i-»*     K.'i^    'irfw    ':;>»  two  opening 

-.ill    i.i..tfr.   .  jti  :  1" 'hinl  tamuiK 

.   li      .  .  \>tiii^*ou     I   "n*     eiicrxl  pin  of 


>    I  o-t-tl 

«  ..     .  frX       ■  i         i  ■ 

t     It 


•>*ti^»  aifti'tuc   i  uotion  on 

.  If.       'W    'If  ins    'f  this 

t^i'^tt*.*r    "iv  'uree  ;>«>mts 

'f  -.1  »|t^    I  '•:*    etter  A. 

i  !■  ,  'ir.  *i  *  I  .eterminea 
•<•  •,(**.;  ••<t"n/i!'''«. 'xw  >**r!es 
.  ..>  ..r*n  "ii^iSis  (  'he 
>  *  It*  fr»ti->  {  in  Ar::h- 
•  !•  i^tt  ai'«*   "I 'It   "*  1   4ii'i  'He 

■^■i%      '.  \  ■'  :5. 

i.i>o  *ii»     Miiti   rr  'f  '^ucta 

.,>  .t,         L        JVilJ       'J  (V       •«(      U"- 

..»        /•*</*»      S<^     Xi.'^u    — 

•  •  «       •     ti|'»>     'Vii*  a*:      UStf 


..    .i  ,      A^ci.     uu    .>>iut  jI  A 

-    *,  «.       f «-.  it  ■  ii>u     >l      U« 

1  1  4i  ^.<.>>        i     Jig    pUT^ 

..,  ^  ^  i  .    .  >oiu*»imt 

»        .  .       1      * «      ^  -'*    'Hi '.   u      J>  '     *n 

•s      •    ~»    '*-      t'i  ■*  "•ite- 

.       .  tV.    11     '>«li   (^ 

^  ..4  i/tJ     1        '^ 

.i       •  L      .uv  tViSv 

t  uV.     i  11^ 

.  \    .Ik  •'«, 


Trias  (tri'as).  n.  [Or.  eria«.  the  number 
three.)  In  geol.  a  name  aometimet  given  to 
the  upper  new  red  sandstone.  See  Triassic. 

Tttasno  (trf-as'ikX  a.  Pertainhig  to  or  com- 
posed of  trias.— TWoMte  tyttemt  in  gtoL 
new  red  sandstone;  a  series  ox  strata  foiming 
the  lowest  or  oldest  subdivision  of  the  se- 
coodaiy  or  mesozoic  group.  It  derived  ita 
name  from  its  being  composed  in  Oermanjr 
of  three  well-marited  groups,  the  Keuper, 
Mnschelkalk,  and  Biwter-sandstein.  Only 
the  higliest  and  lowest  of  these  groups  are 
known  in  England. 

Trlatio-fftayCtriat'ik-saXn.  ^aut  a  rope 
secured  at  twai  end  to  the  heads  of  the  fore 
and  main  masts,  with  thimbles  qdioed  in 
its  bight  to  book  the  sUy-tackles  to. 

Matomio  (tri-a-tom'ikl  a.  In  ehem,  con- 
sisting of  three  atoms;  having  three  atom* 
in  the  molecule. 

Ttfbal  (trib'alX  a.  Belonging  to  a  tribe; 
characteristic  of  a  tribe;  as,  tribal  customs; 
a  tribal  community. 

TrfNtlilin  (trib'al-iimX  n.  The  state  of 
existing  in  separate  tribet;  tribal  feeling. 

TrAatism  n  not  higher  or  more  liberal  than  na- 
tiotultty.  it  is  lower  and  less  liberal ;  it  is  the  priin- 
eval  germ  of  which  nationality  is  the  more  ctvQixed 
deveiopmeot  G*ldwtM  Sm$tM. 

.  rtfhuic  (tri.bfts'ikX  a.    (Or.  trHi,  three. 

'  and  kuw,  baae.1  In  diem,  a  term  appltod 
to  Uiose  adds  which  combine  in  their  Dea> 
tral  salts  with  three  equivalents  of  a  baaai 
TUbe  (tribX  «.  (L.  tribus,  one  of  the  three 
bodies  into  which  the  Romans  were  ori- 
Kinally  divided,  from  tres,  trio,  three.]  1.  A 
division,  daaa,  or  distinct  portion  of  apeople 
or  nation,  from  whatever  cause  that  oistinc- 
tion  may  have  originated ;  as.  the  city  of 
Athens  was  divided  into  ten  tribes;  Rome 
was  originally  divided  into  three  tribes; 
afterward  the  people  wen  distributed  into 
ttiirty  tribes,  and  afterward  into  thirty-five. 

Have  yoa  collected  them  bjr/r«l«xf       SJkaA. 

±  A  £un!ly,  race,  or  series  of  generations. 
descending  from  the  same  prcwenitor,  and 
kept  distinct,  as  in  the  case  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Isnuel,  deaoended  from  Uie  twelve 
aona  of  Jacob. 

Cursed  be  my /y'sJv 
If  I  foripve  him.  SJkmJk. 

The  tr^  f-^^  .  .  .  bears  plain  marks  of  society 
fit'un  led  <M  a  real  or  tradiaoaary  reUtkmship  of 

3.  In  ciasti^tion,  a  term  used  by  some 
nat'i  relists  to  denote  a  number  of  things 
huvni;  certain  cbaracten  or  resemblancea 
m  ommon:  as,  a  rri6e  of  plants;  a  tribe  of 
an  I  mai:».  Lrno«as  distributed  the  v^etable 
kiiiiriom  into  three  tribes,  vis.  monocotyle- 
dtnoos.  dici^tvledonous,  and  aootyledonona 
pLmts.  sttd  these  he  subdivided  into  gentea 
or  lacons  By  other  naturalists  Ciw  haa 
^>evn  -xsed  tor  a  division  of  animals  or  planta 
incurruednUe  between  order  and  genus.  Cn- 
vier  hviOed  his  orders  into  families,  and 
hi»  frunilies  into  tribes,  including  under  the 
Uuter  one  or  more /n»«ra.  The  word  is  also 
osed  in  a  k>o«er  sense ;  thus  we  may  speak 
m  'he  innnaL  biennial,  and  perennial  tribes, 
or  'lie  buIVu:».  tuberous,  and  flbreus-rooted 
^hmtt  of  pUnts,— 4.  A  separate  body;  a 
liumoer  conzudered  coQectively. 

Aad  'ben  there  lutter'd  la. 
Hoif-^vnd.  h^i  t'n^hted.  with  dilated  eyes, 
X^u>m  <ji  wfOTca.  drcsa'd  in  many  hoes. 

Temmys*m. 

\  %  nation  of  savagca,  forming  a  subdivision 
ot  I  mce:  a  bodyoi  rude,  uncivilized  people 
uiited  mder  one  leader  or  government;  aa, 
tile  'j-'if^s  ot  the  North  American  Indiana, 
ti  V  rmni>>er  of  persons  €4  any  character  or 
prtice^tMon:  tn  contempt  "Ihe  stn^lin^ 
irUn.  A  despicable  race     ChurcbUL 

I'-  I'v  im'  »!ce  are  easy  to  describe. 

I  'It:  s.^nuincm  subjects  of  oar  scribbling  tri^e. 

TtilM  (tnbX  rt  prei  A  pp.  tribed;  ppr. 
'r><via</.    lo  distribute  into  tribes  or  rlsssra 

hi'  ••  •!.  4sh.  and  goadrttpeds  arc  well  trthtd  by 
>4i    A     .  U..U  -y  and  Mr.  Raj.  Sf.  Nu*£s*m, 

Tnbtet '  tnblet),  n,  1.  A  mandrel  uaed  ia 
:i.r.;tn;:  tui>es,  nuts,  and  rings,  and  for  other 
T»ur'H.«<-^  —1  A  mandrel  in  a  machine  for 
!utN  iil:  leud-pipe.  Spelled  also  7rr6(eC.  See 

Tribomtttar  (tri-bom'et-ArX  «.  (Or  ftrikfl, 
ti  no  or  wear,  and  ewCron,  measure.)  An 
ii-ojmcxts,  resembling  a  sled,  formeasnrins 
\i.*  'orce  of  friction  in  rubbing  surfaces. 
Tnboulet  (triVo-IetX  n.  Same  as  TrxhUt, 
TnbrarfHtri'brak).n.  [Or.#r»&r(i^Ay«— frru. 
uirxM.  and  frrocAys, short)    In  jiros.  a  poetic 
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foo^  of  three  short  syllables,  as  mfilltU ;  a 

wora  of  three  short  syllables. 

Never  uke  an  Umbos  at  a  christian  name.  Trochees 
and  tribracks  do  very  fairly.  CoUriigt. 

Trlliraot6ftta(tribraka«&t).a.  [Prefix  (ri, 
three,  and  \fracUaU.\  In  frot  haring  three 
bracts. 

Trllnud  ( trfb'fi-al ).  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  tribe;  tribal  'The  trihual  liq>ing  of  the 
Sphraimitea.*    Fuller. 

Trllmlar  (trib'a-l«r).  a.  Of  or  relating  to  a 
tribe:  tribal;  as.  tribtdar  worship. 

Ttllralatlon  (trib-&  -la'shon),  tk  [Eccles.  L. 
trilmlatio,  distress,  tribulation,  from  L.  trib- 
ulo,  trtindatumt  to  thrash,  to  beat,  from 
tribulum,  a  thrashing-sledge,  a  sort  of  heavy 
sledge  with  sharp  points  underneath  for 
dragging  over  com  to  drire  out  the  grain.] 
That  which  occasions  affliction  or  distress ; 
severe  affliction ;  trouble ;  trial  'Try'd  in 
sharp  tribulation.'    MUton. 

When  trUHtat$*H  or  perKCuikm  ariseCh  because 

•f  che  word,  by  and  by  he  is  offended.    Mat.  xiiL  tt. 

The  way  to  fame  Is  like  the  way  to  heaven— through 

TrflmllU(trib'fi-ln8),n.  [Or.  friftotot,  three- 

Klnted.  three-pronged  —  (reif,  three,  and 
4M.  a  dart]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order 
S^gophyllacev,  closely  allied  to  the  Ru- 
tacen  The  species  are  procumbent  herbs, 
with  abruptly  pinnate  leares  and  aiillary 
peduncles  bearing  a  solitary  usually  yellow 
iower,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  raickly  fruit 
The/  are  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
tn  the  tropical  and  subtropical  parts  of  the 
world.  T.  terrtatrii  and  T.  eitUnde*  are  said 
to  Doesess  aperient  properties. 
TrlomiAl  (tri-bA'nal).  n.  [L.  tribunal,  from 
tnbuntts,  a  tribune,  who  administered  jus- 
tice.) 1.  Properly,  the  seat  of  a  Judge;  the 
bench  on  which  a  Judge  and  his  associates 
lit  for  administering  Justice. 

In  the  market-pbice.  on  a  tri^nal  silvered. 
Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gold 
Were  publicly  enthroned.  SkoM. 

Hence— 2.  A  court  of  Justice;  as,  the  House 
of  Lords  is  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  king- 
dom. '  Eludeti  the  Justice  of  the  ordinary 
trihunaU. '    Macaulay. 

Ttllnm&ryCtri^a-na-riXa.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  tribunes. 

TrilraBata  (trI'bfi-n&tX  n.  Tribuneship 
(which  see). 

Trltmne  (tri'b&n  or  trib^nl  n.  [L.(rt&unuf, 
from  irAtw,  tribe.]  1.  In  Rom.  antiq.  origin- 
ally an  offlcer  connected  with  a  tribe,  or  who 
represented  a  tribe  for  certain  purposes;  es- 
pecially, an  officer  or  magistrate  chosen  by 
(he  people  to  protect  them  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  pi^ricians  or  nobles,  and  to  de- 
fend their  liberties  against  any  attempts 
that  might  be  made  upon  them  by  the  senate 
and  consuls.  These  rnagistrates  were  at  first 
two.  but  their  nitmber  was  increased  to  five 
and  ultimately  to  ten.  This  last  number 
appears  to  have  remained  unaltered  down 
toihe  end  of  the  empire.  There  were  also 
military  tribunes,  officers  of  the  army,  each 
ot  whom  commanded  a  division  or  legion, 
and  also  other  officers  called  tribunes;  as, 
tribunes  of  the  treasury,  of  the  horse.  Ac— 
S.  A  bench  or  elevated  place ;  a  raised  seat 
or  stand ;  speciflcaUy,  (a)  the  throne  of  a 
bidiop. 

He  remained  some  time  before  his  presence  was 
otMerved,  when  the  monks  conducted  him  to  his 
tnkwm*.  Prtscttt. 

(6)  A  sort  of  pulpit  or  rostrum  where  a 
speaker  stands  to  address  an  assembly,  as 
in  the  French  chamber  of  deputies. 

Ttfbonatllip  (tri^fin-ship  or  tril/An-shipX 
n.    The  office  of  a  tribune;  tribunate. 

TrllmiildmiL  Trllmiiitial  (trib-fi-nish'sn, 
trib-fi-nish'alX  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  suit- 
ing tribunes;  as,  tr&tunieian  power  or  autho- 
rity. 'The  kings  and  tribunitial  powers.' 
Dr^n.    Spelled  also  Tribunitian, 

Whose  trikuHttuiH  not  imperatorian  power  is  im- 
mediately founded  ...  in  the  very  plcbs  or  herd  of 
people.  Bf.  Gauden. 

Trfbtmltioiut  (trib-Q-nlsh'usX  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  tribunes;  tribunitial     Bacon. 

TmmtarUy  (triVQ-ta-ri-liX  ado.  In  a  tri- 
butary manner. 

TributarlneM  (triV(k-ta-ri-nesXn.  The  state 
of  being  tributary. 

Trfbntary (triyata-riX  a.  (L  tributariui. 
S«e  TaiBtm.  ]  1.  Paying  tribute  to  another, 
either  from  compulsion,  as  an  acknowledg- 
uent  of  submission,  or  to  secure  protec- 
lioo,  or  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  peace. 

This  land  was  trikutary  made 
T"  ambitious  Rome.  Sftnstr. 


2.  Subject;  subordinate;  inferior.  'To  grace 
his  irVniXary  gods.'  ifsJton.— 8.  Paid  in 
tribute. 


Your  tributary  drops  belong  to  woe, 
Wtuth  you  uimakiiig.  offer  up  to  Joy. 


Shak. 


4.  Yielding  supplies  of  anything;  contribut- 
ing; serving  to  form  or  make  up  a  greater 
object  of  the  same  kind.  'Poor  trviulary 
rivers,'    Shak. 

Trltmtary  (trib'fi-ta-riXn.  1.  An  individual, 
government,  or  state  that  pays  tribute  or  a 
stated  sum  to  a  conquering  power  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  peace  and  protection, 
or  as  an  acknowledgment  of  submitiftiun,  or 
for  the  purchase  of  security. 

England  was  his  faithful  tributary.        Shak. 

2.  In  geog.  an  affluent ;  a  stream  which  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  contributes  water  to 
another  stream. 

Trltmta  (trib'fitX  «».  [Fr.  tribut,  "L  uib- 
utum^  from  tribuo,  to  give,  to  bestow,  from 
(nfrtu,  a  tribe.  See  Tribe.]  1.  An  annual 
or  stated  sum  of  money  or  other  valuable 
thing  paid  by  one  prince  or  nation  to  an- 
other, either  as  an  acknowledgment  of  sub- 
mission, or  as  the  price  of  peace  and  pro- 
tection, or  bv  virtue  of  some  treaty;  as,  the 
Romans  made  all  their  conquered  countries 
pay  IriMife.— 2.  The  state  of  being  liable  for 
such  a  payment;  the  obligation  of  contri- 
buting. 

His  imperial  fancy  has  laid  all  nature  an^tt tribute. 
and  has  collected  riches  from  every  scene  of  the 
creation,  and  every  walk  of  art.  R.  Hall. 

8.  A  personal  contribution;  something  given 
or  contributed;  anything  dune  or  given  out 
of  devotion,  or  as  that  which  is  due  or  de- 
served; as,  a  trUbuU  of  respect  *  The  pass- 
ing trifrtite  of  a  sigh.'    Qray. 

We  lov'd.  admir'd,  almost  ador'd, 

Cave  all  the  tribute  mortals  could  afford.  Drydtn. 

4  In  mining,  (a)  work  performed  in  the  ex- 
cavation of  ore  in  a  mine,  as  distinguished 
from  tul-utorkt  such  as  sinking  shafts,  the 
driving  of  adits  and  drifts,  Ac.  (6)  The  pro- 
poriion  of  ore  or  its  Vf  lue  which  a  person 
engaged  in  the  above  work  (a  tributer)  re- 
ceives for  his  labour.  —  6.t  That  which  was 
paid  by  a  subject  to  the  sovereign  of  a 
country:  a  tax.  BurrHl. 
Trltmta  (trib'OtX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  tributed; 
ppr.  tributing.    To  pay  as  tribute. 

An  amorous  trifler,  that  spendeth  his  forenoons  on 
his  glass  and  liarber,  his  afternoons  with  paint  or 
lust,  tnbutiug  most  precious  moments  to  the  scepter 
of  a  fan.  H'kUtock. 

Ttttmte-money  (trib'Ot-mun-iX  n.  Money 
paid  as  tribute. 

Irltmte-pltcll  (trib'&t-pich).  n.  in  mining, 
a  limited  portion  of  a  body  beyond  which  a 
tributer  is  not  permitted  to  work. 

Ttl1>atar  (trib'ut-^rX  n.  In  mining,  one  who 
excavates  ore  from  a  mine;  one  who  works 
upon  tribute.    See  Tbibtjtk,  4. 

Trioa  (triluiX  ^  III  ^<  ^«  shield  or  re- 
productive organ  of  a  lichen. 

moapSQlar  (tri-kap'sO-l^r),  a.  [Prefix  tri, 
and  eajMriiitf.]  In  bot.  three-capsuled;  hav- 
ing three  capsules  to  each  flower. 

Tric&rpemta (trik&r'pel-lit). n.  [Prefix tH, 
and  carpel.  ]  A  fossil  nut  of  the  London  clay, 
having  three  carpels. 

Trloe  (tris).  v.t  pret  &  pp.  triced;  ppr.  tric- 
ing. [L.G.  trieeen,  Dan.  trtdee,  to  hoist,  tridee, 
a  pulley;  8w.  trijua,  a  pulley;  G.  triuen, 
to  trice  the  sprit-sail,  triate,  trice,  a  brace. 
In  meaning  2  of  different  origin;  perhaps 
D.  trekken,  to  drag,  through  the  O  Fr.] 
1.  yauL  to  haul  or  tie  up  by  means  of  a 
small  rope;  to  hoist.— 2. t  To  pull;  to  haul; 
to  drag.    Chaucer. 

Trloe  (tris),  n.  [Probably  from  Sp.  trie  (Pg. 
(mX  noise  of  breaking  ^lass,  a  crack,  hence 
an  instant,  a  trice;  venir  en  un  trie,  to  come 
in  a  trice;  compare  the  Scotch  to  'come  in  a 
crack.']  A  very  short  time;  an  instant;  a 
moment :  now  used  only  in  the  phrase  in  a 
trice.    'This  (nee  of  time.'    StuOc. 

If  they  get  never  so  great  spoil  at  any  time,  they 
waste  the  same  in  a  trice.  S^etuer. 

And  all  the  waiters  in  a  trice 
Hb  summons  did  obey.  Sucktinf. 

Trloennarloni  (tri-sen-nft'ri-usX  a.  Tricen- 
nial;  belonging  to  the  term  of  thirW  years. 

Trloennlal  (tri-sen'ni-alX  a.  Denoting 
thirty,  or  what  pertains  to  that  number;  of 
or  belonging  to  the  term  of  thirty  years;  oc- 
curring once  in  every  thirty  years. 

Tricentenary  (tri-sen'ten-a-riX  n.  [L  tri- 
centi,  three  hundred.]  1.  That  which  con- 
sists of  or  comprehends  three  hundred;  the 
space  of  three  hundred  years.  —2.  The  com- 
memoration of  any  event  which  occurred 


three  hundred  years  before,  as  the  birth  of 
a  great  man ;  as,  Shakspere's  triuntenary. 
Called  also  Tercentenary. 

Tricentenary  (tri-sen'ten-a-riX  o-  Relating 
to  or  consisting  of  three  hundred;  relating 
to  three  hundred  years ;  as.  a  tricentenary 
celebration.    Called  also  Tercentenary. 

Trloepi  (tri'sepsXa.  [L. ,  from  tree,  three,  and 
caput,  head.  ]  1.  Three-headed.— 2.  In  anal 
a  term  applied  to  muscles  which  arise  hy 
three  heads;  as.  the  trioepe  extensor  cubiti, 
the  use  of  which  is  to  extend  the  forearm. 

Moheohai  (trik'e-kusX  t^  [Or.  triehes, 
hair,  and  ech6,  to  have.]  A  genus  of  pinui- 
grade  carnivores,  formerly  including  the  sea- 
cows  (T.  manatus),  but  now  restricted  to 
the  walrus  (7*.  rosmarus),  and  funning  a  dis- 
tinct family  Trichecidn. 

Trlchedda  (tri-kes'i-d6X  n.  pi.  [Triohe- 
ehus  (which  seeX  and  Or.  eidos,  likeness.]  A 
family  of  marine  carnivorous  mammals,  of 
the  section  Pinnigrada  or  Pinnipedia,  com- 
prising the  walrus.    See  WALRua 

mchecodon  (tri-kek'o-don),  n.  [Triche- 
cAtM  (which  seeX  and  Or.  oaous,  odontos,  a 
tooth.  ]  A  fossil  genus  of  large  marine  mam- 
mals, whose  tusks,  occurring  in  the  red  clay 
of  Suffolk,  indicate  affinities  with  the  wal- 
rus. 

Tnchia«lg(tri-kra.8isXn.  [Or.,  fromtAriir, 
(rteAo«,hair.]  In  med.  a  name  given  to  sev- 
eral affections :  (a)  a  disease  of  the  kidneys 
or  bladder,  in  which  filamentous  substances 
resembling  hairs  are  passed  in  the  urine. 
(6)  A  sweUing  of  the  breasts  of  women  in 
child-bed  when  the  milk  is  excreted  with 
difficulty,  (e)  Inversion  of  the  eyelashes; 
entropium.    Duiiglison. 

TrliMllum  (tri-kid'i-umX  n.  [Or.  thrix, 
trichos,  hair,  and  eidos.  resemblance.]  In 
bot  a  tender,  simple,  or  sometimes  branched 
hair,  which  supports  the  sporules  of  some 
fungaceous  plants,  as  Oeastruro.  ^. 

Trldkllia  (trikni-aX  n.  [Or.  (ricA^ilM,  three- 
lipped— tretf,  three,  and  eheilot,  a  lip.  The 
stigma  is  three-lobed,  and  the  capsule  three- 
celled  and  three- valved.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat  order  Meliaceie.  A  number  of  Indian 
and  Australian  species  were  formerly  in- 
cluded under  this  genus,  but  these  as  well 
as  some  American  species  are  now  referred 
to  other  ffenera,  and  the  genus  is  now  con- 
stituted by  about  a  dozen  American  and 
West  Indian  species  and  two  or  three 
African.     They  are  trees  or  shrubs  with 

Sinuate  leaves  and  axillary  panicles  of  white 
owers.  Several  of  them  are  possessed  of 
active  properties,  as  T.  emetica,  or  the 
emetic  nut,  which  is  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Yemen;  T.  cathartiea,  used  in  Bra- 
zil as  a  cure  for  fevers,  Ao. 

Trichina  (tri-kl'naX  n.  [Or.  thrix,  trichos, 
a  hair.  ]  A  minute  nematoid  worm,  the  larva 
of  which  was  discovered  in  1886  in  the  tissue 
of  the  voluntary  muscles  of  man.  giving 
rise  to  a  disease  since  known  as  trichiniaeis. 
The  worm  is  common  also  to  several  other 
mammals,  and  especially  to  the  pig.  and  it 
is  generally  from  it  that  man  receives  the 
disease.  When  a  poriion  of  flesh,  say  of  the 
pig.  containing  larv»  is  taken  into  Uie  sto- 
mach the  larvK  in  a  few  days  become  de- 
velojted  into  procreative  adults,  having  in 
the  meantime  passed  into  the  intestines. 
The  female  befl^ns  to  produce  embryos  in 
extraordinary  numbers,  which  gain  entrance 
into  the  muscles  by  penetrating  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  intestine  and  entering  the  capil- 
laries, whence  they  are  carried  to  their  habi- 
tat by  the  circulation.  There  they  disorganize 
the  surroimding  tissue,  setting  up  at  the 
same  time  morbid  action  in  the  system.  The 
connection  between  the  muscle-inhabitiug 
larva  and  the  adult  intestinal  parasite  was 
not  established  till  iseo.  The  larva  is  gen- 
erally encased  in  a  cyst  covered  with  cal- 
careous matter,  and  from  the  form  it  assumes 
in  this  case  it  is  called  at  this  stage  Tri- 
china spiralis. 

TrldilnlaBls,  Triehlnoili  (triki-nlVsis, 
trik-i-nd'sisX  n.  A  painful  and  frequently 
fatal  disease  produced  in  man  by  eating 
meat,  especially  the  flesh  of  pigs,  either  raw 
or  insufficiently  cooked,  infested  with  the 
larva  called  Trichina  spiralis.  See  Tri- 
china. 

Trlchlnons  (tri-kl'nus).  a.  Connected  with 
trichinie  or  trichiniasis. 

Trlchlurus  (trik-i-fi'rusX  n.  (Or.  thrix. 
trichos,  hair,  and  oura,  a  tail.]  A  genus  of 
acanthopteiygious  teleofitean  fishes,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Trichiuridie.  They  nre 
caUed  In  English  hair-tails,  from  the  elon- 
gated hair-like  filament  that  terminates  the 


cli,  ehuin;     th,  8c  loch;     g,  go;     J,  job;     fi,  Fr.  (on;     ng,  %ing;     TB,  then;  th,  <Ain;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  aiure.— See  Key. 


TBICHOCBPHALUS 


t  llie  Atlwitlc.  but  10 


Inand  on  Um  Brltiib  cout,  atUIni  ■  lanfUi 
TtlidlOOepbkliUI  (trik-A-Hfil-mX  n.     [Or. 


tbirda  of  tba  'hole  bodr-     It  li  coinpua- 
tinlr  n»  In   Brltiin,  mnd  Itt  prawnce 

CSUHI  llttla  tDCODTcnlpniui 

TilotlOcyMarik' 


itttrik'o-ilttXn.  [Qr.Uric 
id^ilif.  ibis.)  InpAyn 
il  amlttlDg  SrMd'liks  III 


Odonltrik'o-don).  n.  [Or.  lAriz.  IrichK. 

.  mtdpODUf,  tjdontot.u  tooth.]    Aganiu 

ol  flih«  allleil  U  tbe  p«rctu  Tbg  ddI; 
kaovn  apeclH  In  T.  UelUri.  which  lahafaltB 
Iha  mnit  northern  pari  ol  the  FulQc,  ud 

MoIlOVUtr**  (IrJk-O-gu'trtiX  n.  pi.  (Or 
thrii^  tnehai,  a  hair,  kid  gfutir.  attttrot,  m 
bdly.)  A  n«.  ordar  ol  guUroSycetoB. 
fungi,  ehkriKWrUtd  b«  tta«  content*  at  the 
luthBiT  perldluni  hrMklnE  up  when  mature 
lato  ■  pidverulant  mu*  of  tpona  uid  Bla- 
DivnU.  wltbout  a  nnCnl  eolumn,  tbe  whole 
belnff  eipellsd  by  tha  hunting  of  thd  case. 

TitehtmBOIW  ((ri-kaJ'eD-iuX  a.  [Or.  thro, 
eriohofThair,  and /eRr  roil  t  uffrtfrnutd,  tu  pnt- 
duce.1  Producing  or  fiuoounglue  the  growth 

TrloboclMnu  (trlk-a-Bloi'ini),  n.  (Or. 
thfiz,  trichot.  a  hair,  ttua  glAma,  a  tongiia.] 
A  Moni  ol  birila  of  the  pan-ot  fvnlly;  the 
lorikeeta.  Moit  of  tbe  (peciei  are  oativea 
of  Autralln.     Their  Imlry  tonguei  ennble 

and  other  flowery  thru  hi.  —  Trie Acjiiuuiu 


long,  thin,  hair-like  tac.  aprtnglng  fm 
trlcSophor*  of  certain  cryptogami.  ani 

Tr^bonuU^l-kS-moT''^  "^'-  ^> 
hair,  from  (Ariz,  (ricA«,  hair]  1.  1 
the  fliamenloui  thallua  ot  algala.  ai 


Uatled 
I  with  trl- 

Mchoiiw  (trikamX  ".    (Se«  TmcnoMil 

"(lrlk.*'ne'mr^™(Or.  Ihrix. 
r,  and  niina,  a  SUnicnt.  from 
.     ThefllunenUan  halryl    A 


the  Me<I 
pnrpli 


T.  Cotammt  li 
'lluw  flowen,  ud  cloKly  allied 


reinlu  of  fertiUutiOD  appear. 
TTlctaOVtant  (trl-kopl4r-a),  n.  vL    i 
Mriz,  fricAof,  hair,  and  jiU'ron.  a  wing.] 
order  of  luectawltta  lour  hairy  membrat 


caddlce-flle*  ot  the  angler.  By  some  nn 
aliala  tbe  Trlchoptera  are  regu-dwl  i 
--  -"--i  of  the  Nennplera. 


moliiH>i«ntn  {ttl-llop't«r-*n 
the  Trtchoptera;  acaddlca.S; 


pertalnlDE  to 
miilioidltrf 


(trl^ord),  a.  Havlngurcbaractf 
luwatringt.-rricAordpianiu'orl 
irts  having  tbi-ee  itriugi  to  eai 
the  greater  part  ol  Ita  compaia 
{trit-fi-aan'thS.},  b.     fO 


fonndio  the 


trailing  or  dlmblng  plania 

lound  In  tbe^eol  In*Un  "m^j 

UblB,  and  an  kuomi  by  the 

gourda,  from  tbelr  long  and 


Orlk-fr-ttom't-I),  n.  pi.    lOr. 

>rder  of  acrocarpona.  cbieflj  Euro- 
Haea,  diaUngulilied  by  ■  pariatome 
irtr  thread-ihaped  teeth,  fiomaol 
very  high  latitudea. 


parta,  or  divid- 
ed   by  tbreea; 

S Ting  off  aboaCa 
/  threea;  til. 

Trichotomy 

<tri.kufa.ml),n. 

1  Or  tricha.  thrice,  i 


Koperty  poaaeHed  byaome  cr^'aUilaof  ei- 

dlnctloni   when   viewed   by   traoainltted 

Mck  ( trlk ),  n.  ISame  word  aa  D.  Iret.  a 
pull,  a  atroke,  a  dub,  a  trick,  but  probnblT 
not  borrowed  directly  but  coming  through 
Uie  O.  Fr, whence  alio  Fr.fruAer,  to  cheat. 

An  anlflce^  a  atrata- 
rlally,  a  fraudfut  con- 


hand  achenie  to  iropoae 
cheat  or  ctieatinR ;  mt, 
IricJa  of  ilale.    Siak. 


Iricij  In  bargalofl 


detleroui  artlflce  or  ct 


3.  A  aTelght-ol-hand  performAnce;  the  leger- 
denirtln  ot  a  Jupvler;  ai,  trirki  with  uirda. 
*  A  Juggling  triet '    Shak  -  4,  A  particular 


trownlng. 


with  hla  flogere;  a  tricl:  o 


nythlng  done  not  deliberately,  but  r 
laision  or  caprice;  a  vicloue  or  looll 


TBICKSDfSSB 


a.  A  pnuk;  a  frolic:  aa,  tricii  ot  youth. 


il.f  A  toy;  alrllle;  a  plaything.  'Avery  trirk 
for  them  to  play  at  will.'  Sluii.  -Atantaay 
■  -  ■  ■      '  -         ■     -ihai.  - 10    In  mnf- 


Bth  airalagem.artiaoe,  rterlce.  wile, fraud, 
cheat.  Juggle,  flneaae,  ileigbt,  deception. 
Impoature,  delugton.  loipoaitlon. 
Trlok(trik).  o.l.    Todeoeltoi  toimpowon: 


Trick  (Um),  Ti.    To  Ure  by  deception 

Trtok{trik),  p.t  (W.  bwtoBi,  to  Inmli 
hamcH,  to  trick  onc-iru.  an  Implen 
laameaa,  gear.)  1.  To  drcaa:  todecoraL 
act  off;  to  adorn  faatauiciilly. 


Ml  dlU)  wmii  lun  bnn.  V,iiuMT- 

1.  To  divw  In  outline,  aa  with  a  pen;  t<>  d( 
Uneals  withont  colour,  aa  haralAc  deri^ 


THcker  (lrtk'«r).  n.     One  who  trlcki:  ■  d» 
TriCkU  (trik'tr),  u.     A  til^.    CObHieta 

it;  tricklahne 


TricUnS  (trlk'ing),  n.     Dreai;  omunent. 

And  rricHHt  for'  oui  (•Iric?'^^         O^t. 

TrlcklBh  (trlk'iiliX  a.  Olien  to  trlcka:  art- 
ful in  making  bai^na;  given  to  decvptlmi 

and  (rie^icA  way  of  reaaoolng.'  Atlrnwt 
TrtCltUWy  (trik'Wi-ll),  adc  I-  --  ■■  ■ 
-lannerj  artfully;  kuarlihly. 


TllcUulta  (trlk^aa-It).  n. 


nolher  u 


rrlcklB<trikUe.i.pret  *pp  IriMnl;  im 
Irickling.  (OrlgUidoobttnL  Ferhap*  a  ilfm. 
form  allied  to  tmek,  and  ao  alao  to  Inet;  nr 


[OrlgUidoobttnL    Ferhapaai 

ad  form  equl 
trIcUa.  which  appean  alao  a* 
I  may  be  connect^  with  Imtd  ] 

irlr^Iet  from  the  eaiea.  'TVicA- 
■  l(trlk1-nei).<i.  A  atatr  oltrtck. 


Trlckilluw  (trik'tl-nea),  r.  The  atUv  .,< 
being  trickiy  or  nlajfol;  piaytulncM  Li 
tfut  lunandlriebjnuf.'    Gmrgr  Kt^ 

oil.  pound;       ii,  3c.  abtUM;      J,  Sc  f«y. 


TRnrWTlITH 


(dUt^uiD).  0.     Fall  of  trldn, 
vCtrik'tUO.n.    Om  who  pnctiM* 

TrfOklMr  (trik'iUr).  Ki     To  plv  trlclu 


'Mr  trutivfplrlt.'    SSai. 


■  kind  of  btckguumi 

nun  aoil  pan  and  man  LuuipucamL  auq 

■rttUo  TiS-Uik. 
Tlldtr  ( triki  J,  iL     1.  TrlcUdi:  pracUilng 

Moki;  ihUtjr.  — 1.  OItbd  Io  pivtug  mi>- 

cUavani  prulu;  mltchisroiulr  pUyful  or 

oiBlitL    [PntrlDcItlBivliihuid  Scotch.] 
TrlSnU*  (U'kllii-ttX  4.    (Or.  trit,  thrw- 

Md.  ud  iiini,  M  ladloe.J    Smiig  u  Tri- 


liy(  Iri-klla'l-B- 


i.  pertatoluff  to 


•pp*II*U*«  of  a  •nt«m  ol  crn- 
tdUiatioa  Id  wUcli  Iha  thn« 
am  are  unsqiul  and  tbelr  luler- 
•wUon*  Dbllqiu.  ai  In  the  obtlqu* 
rhombtrldal  pritm;  tetarto-pria' 

Trldlnlum<irI-UiDl-iiiDX<u  IL.. 
tiBmat.trikUaiaa—tri.lrii.liinv. 
and  tlmA,  to  iDcliDaJ     Adiudc 
tba  RomuM  Uw  dlDlDg-roam  wurepwati 
warr  ncalved,  (umlabsd  with  threo  couchMt 
vhlch  iKcDplad  Uun  ildea  ol  Iha  dlnnar 
Ubia.  tli«  lenrUi  aid*  balu  kit  open  tor 
the  tnt  Increaa  and  efnaa  of  aervauta.    Oa 
theaecondita,  which  alia  taoelvud  Iheuams 


h  conch  u 


lallTM 


taklnc  ttaair  [ood  laf  TB17 


inlamally 

■■■d  in  each,  aa  La  EuphorldL 

TrlMtloiir, TtloaI<ir(ui'kni-«r).B.  (Pr.M- 

ulon.  Ill  tbTMOoloora— Irf-L,  (iw,  IhrM. 

thtre  ooioan:  tpwlicMUj,  a  Hit  luriiig 
tlvaa  aoloua  airangad  la  aqnal  aOlpaa  or 
manca,  Sacli  a  Baa  wu  adopted  In  Ranee 
Aa  llu  natlDaa]  enaJen  durliw  tha  flnt  ro<n>- 
liitlon-.  th«  coloun  are  blue.irhJta,  and  nd, 
dirtdnl  tcrClcalljf.     Sararal  otbgr  oatloni 

Beldam.  whoK  flu  ii  mlourad  black,  tel- 
!..■,  and  »d^  di.idod  vcrtlcallj;  Holland, 

a,  and  rod,  dlrided  vertl- 


.L  triiorpar— try  ^  tret. 

and  torpvt,  carporU,  a  bodj.]   HaviDS 

'  --'^ea:  qteclOcaUf,  is  Act.  a  Cftm  ap- 

n  the  bodlea  ol  three  beaala  an 


npreianted  uaulDfl  Ire 
liter,  and  bale  poTnla  1 

one  head.  !ii  "-''"-' 

McosUto  (trt-koa'tU), 
a.  [L.Cri^[ru,(hr».Bnd 
oo9la,%  Hb  1  In  bat.  bitiag 
three  riba  Irom  ■•■-  ■-— - 


Trimupld  (M-kaipad),  a. 

tL.  (ruvfpu.  tnciuimlu, 
aTlng  Umepoluta— tri:i 
trH.  three,  and  CHtpu,  cut- 
pidu.apolnt]  Havlog threeenapaorpoInU, 
— Trvutptd  Hitwi,  in  atwtt  three  tnanffu- 
iai,  valvular  daplloaturea,  lonoed  br  the 
Inner  membrane  of  the  right  oaTltlea  of  the 
heart.around  theoridce  bj  xhlch  the  auricle 

Trlcospldate  (trt-kuip'ld-it),  n.  [See  Tri- 
cuflpni,]  Id  6dC  tbree-polnted ;  cndlrj^  in 
three  polnta;  u,  a  IrioaU]»dal<  atamen. 

TTlC3^ae(trl'Bi-klin.  (Qr.  (ri^n^u,  three, 
andivtlxadrela.aiaheel.l  A  lelocipeda 
with  lhreeHheela.twobeUnd  and  one  before 
the  rider,  or  two  in  front  and  one  behind, 
pnnMlled  bj'  levon  tct«d  on  b;  hla  leet. 

TridiuiUl  (trl-dak'na),  m,  (Qr.  bidaknet, 
eaten  at  three  bltm— laid  ol  a  very  laiyo 
oyeter—  tri  =  tnit,  three,  and  dalnie,  to 
bite.)  A  genni  of  inequilateral,  equlralie 
lamelllbnnchiite  mDlliuoa,  ineludlna  aome 
fotma  famlliaity  known  aa  cUma.  and  lonu' 
ini  tb«  tTP«  ol  tile  fatnilj  Tridacnaoei  or 
Tridacnidie.  and  found  bolli  resent  and  foa- 
BlL     The  ghelU  ol  ItilB  genua  are  ol  a  dell- 


TTUta  (trld),  0.  t  Ft.  Crirb.  lirelr— aaid  ol  a 
hone'a  gait— from  L.  (ntu,  pnicUwd.  «I- 
perl.  X.  iTtte.l    In  Aui(tinf,ahort  and  rndj; 

mdSUt '{tii'deiit),  n.  IL.  tridmt.  tridratii 
^tri=<tnt,  throe,  aud  dfia.  dftUii,  a  louth.J 
1.  Anr  Initruuent  of  the  form  ol  a  fork  wia 
three  prougi;  Bpecincally.  a  three-pronged 
Bah-epear.  —2.  A  kind  of  iceptre  or  »pc»r 
with  three  bBrb-poiuted  prenga  with  which 
Fuaeidun  (Neptune),  the  laa-gbd.  la  UDallr 

uronged  ipear  uaed  in  gladiatoiSJ  cumbala 

TTldenUl  I  (trl^en'Ml),  a.     Of,  pertaining 

lo.  01  provided  with  a  trident;  an  eplthat 
applleil  to  Neptune. 


Bearing  a  trid . 
Tridentlue  (trt-den'tlnV  a.  [L  IVidantHni, 
Trent.)  Pertaining  to  Trent,  or  to  the  cele- 
bnled  ecumenical  council  which  met  In 
thai  cltf  In  IMC  to  aettl*  the  point*  of  con- 

(tri-den'tlnX  n.    [L  IWdoinnn. 

sllcana  and  othen  to  tlie  Buuwu 
Calliollci.becauae  Uley  B<nn»  t<>« 
their  church  did  not  ai 

preaent  lonn  till  the  aa 

of  tha  Council  ol  Trait  In  l(    . 
when  t^e  great  bulk  of  Ita  peou. 
liar  doeUinaa  wu  lormnlited  and 
rendered  Explicit. 
Thercalted  Ih 


!•  *  natir*  of  the  Kaat  Indian  u 
natlvei  of  thoae  reslont  an  fond  oi  it  aa  an 
article  of  food  and  olten  eat  It  raw.  The 
animal  maj  weigh  at  much  aa  U  Iba.  Tbe 
Talvea  are  loDietimea  uaed  M  balha.  and 
in  Roman  CathoUe  churchsa  for  holding 


TTU«cntdM(ti1-dak'nl-de).n.fiI.  A  famllji 
at  lamellibrancblate  moUuaca,  of  which  the 
type  le  the  genna  Tridaciu.  It  comprliel 
■Jao  the  genu  KippDpua.  B.<macuiattu,<M 
bear'B-paw  clam,  la  much  prized  for  Iti 

TrldactyKtri-dak'cilVo.'sameairridiielirft. 

TrMJU«yi«.  TrtdftctyloM  (in-dak'tti,  tn. 


TridlApUon  (tri-dl-a-pt"tony  n.    (IVi  and 

tWEDtr-aacood. 
mdlmonaioiul    (trf-dimen'thon-al),    a. 

[Pnili  (H,  and  dtinmnoii.)    Ha  vine  three 

dlmenalona. 
TiUlBC  <(r1d'lng}.    Ree  TniTBiEia. 
TrUodKahedral  {tri-da.dek'Bbt-dra^B. 

CfreOl  Iri.  and  doderahidrtd  ]    In  evyfCal. 

preieotlng  tbrev  rangea  of  facet,  one  above 

Mdnan  (ttld'u-Bul  a.  ILatln  CriduoAUt. 
froJn  JriduuM,  a  apace  ol  three  da^— 
tri- Cm,  tbree,  and  dia.  dajr.)  LtatlDg 
three  daya  or  happening  eTery  Ihird  day. 
[Hare) 

Trldno  (trld'Q^X  n.  ISee  Tkiduah.]  In 
R.  OatK  Ck.  pnyen  lor  the  apaoe  of  three 
da^  aa  a  preparation  for  keeping  a  taint'a 
da;,  or  lor  obtaining  tome  flivour  of  Ood  by 
meaoB  of  the  prtjfrt  ol  a  taint 

Trtegto.    Choloe;  teflned.     C^tietr. 

Trtan  (Irl'en),  «.  TrlpUottj'.  Botnetenldi 
nie  tbephraaea(r<en^,Winit«adof  tlirf 

Trlsmilil  (tri.tn'ni-al).  a.  [L  Iritimlm*. 
tbeipaceoltlireexear*—Jrt=(rai.  three,  and 
aniiut.  ayear.)  1  Continuing  three  yean ; 
at.  thtnniai  parllamenta  —  S.  Happening 
every  three  yeart;  at.  trinmioj  alectloiu. 
Trvnnwl  electlont  tnd  parllBmenta  were 
ettabliafaed  in  bigland  Id  1«W.  but  were 
dliconUnued  in  1717,  and  teotennial  elec- 

Itlll  conllnnB— TVimnial  pracrmtion,  in 
&i>ft  (aw,  a  limit  ot  three  yean  withlD  which 
credlton  can  bring  actlona  f nrcertoln  clatiea 
ol  debtt,  auch  at  merohanU'  and  trideamen't 

mider  lerbal  leaie).  debtt  dtie  to  lawyeit. 

Trlmolallr  (tri-en'ul-al-UX  ode.    Ouca  In 

TrtMll  <tlranil  B.  [L,  the  third  part  ol 
Hiilihlnii,  ipedncally  of  an  at.  from  frat, 
fi-,„.three.)  LAiniallKomtncoppercoin. 
equal  to  one-third  ol  the  aa— t.  fii  low,  a 
third  piut;  alto,  dower. 

Trlent«lU(lrI-on-l»11a).n,  iL.,  omrtidnlng 
a  third,  from  Irttna,  a  third  part]  A  email 
genot  ol  planla.  nat.  order  Frtmulaoen  The 
only  Britiah  HJeciea  la  T.  ruroptea  (called 
EnrepeaD  chick-weed  and  winter-green).   It 


K  Ft.  ton;     ng,  ilvv; 


It,  with  ilendsr  lUiu  sar- 


or        itiodanL 
tritrKUtUieOer- 


m      penoD      or 

ewue.    (e)  In  law,  on*  appolntad  to  docldo 

whathsr  ■  oluill<og«  la  ■  inror  li  jut,    Rw 

TEIOK,    (d)  Ad  acclnlutiol  coromliilaDsr 


Trl«rvc&  (trfer-»rk).  n,    (Or.  IrilmreUi 

toflH.'U'doVcftM.Bclilef.J  'laQriftanl^ 

tnlulonsr  »ho  wu  obllgsd  to  biU'ld  itiLii 
ud  tunilih  llieni  at  bit  aim  aiHiiH. 
Trl*r»r<a>r{'1'Sr-tik-l),n..  1  Tin  oRloa  o 
duty  of  ■  trlenrtb.— a  Tbe  trteruche  co. 
lectlTBly.— &  Tha  iritcin  Id  indent  Athes 

iltfa)  penc 

iMtfielrc ,. 

Tri«erte»l(trt*lei']lt-al).ri.  ILIriet 
Or.  tTieUrikm.  tram  tritUrii,  ■  tttana 


flietWlait  {tr1.*-l«['iki).  n.  (L.  trituriea. 
Beeaboie.]    A  r«itivsl  or  gunci  celsbntad 

TrlftaUl(trI-n'ihl'4l).  a.  [L  lri=tra. 
thne.  uDd/iHiM,  obM.]  Id  anal,  of,  per- 
taining to,  or  chuactalliing  tb«  9(tb  pilr 
of  ceMirml  natret.  M  lormad  ctalelly  ot  tlirea 
narT«t  prlnFlpiUj  lappl^Df  tin  forebMd, 
tact,  ud  iklD  ol  tha  fkw. 

TtUIOIow  (trlfri-laX  v.t  Bams  «  Tft/i- 
/oJImt.    Mortimer. 

fnOjimu  (trtWri.™),  a.  (L  (riCariui. 
threafold— M,  and  term,  /oriut.]  Arranged 
In  UiraB  rawa;  tbrmlold. 

Trlfld(lrt'Bd).o.  lL.(ri/Wi«—Irt,trM.  three, 
and  jtndn.  jUi.  to  dirlde.)  In  bot.  dlridsd 
taall-way  Into  three  parti  bj  linear  •Inoiet 
with  itralght  niarB<D>:  three-cleft. 

TrUlitiilaiT(trl-fli'ia-la-rl).a.  (Lfri^tru, 
three,  and  fiilJtla.  «  pipe.]  BaTlng  three 
pipes.    Sir  T.  Bnuiit. 

n^(tri-a).  n.  iOE-lriM  In/It,  trv^, 
■  .-,. ..■ •'-icelUuJ  li • 


p.mocUna  or  deceitful  laiiKUBfle.vortlL- 
talk:  Iriiun,  trojUn,  to  (nBe,  to  mock; 
O.Fr,   tni/u,  (rtrf»,  a  mock,  ■  gibe. 


trrfcn,  to  hit.  O.  Fr.  IruJIt,  a  tnUIIe.  l> 
recarded  by  Diet  u  thg  aama  word.)  1.  A 
thing  of  tery  Uttla  valua  or  loiportaace;  a 
thing  ot  no  moment  or  uu-,  a  pallrr  toy, 
bauble,  or  luiury;  a  illly  or  anlmportant 
action,  remark,  or  the  ilka. 

I  A  dlih  or  fane]'  cnnfectloa  made  of 

d  by  whliklnc  u 


nit/;  to 
in  light 


—Ta  trift  uM,  to  treat  ai  a  trine  or  a> 
objactol  no  cooddaratlon,  Importance,  m 
oDineai.  or  raapact;  to  play  the  tool  ol 

rale.  Ur,  fat.  fait;       mi,  met,  hi 


TTUer  (Si-B-*ri  n. 


1  Acting  or 


rghlcle,  b. 

jklt. 

Til*  (trig).  It    [FWBiaboifeterbl  Aitoiie. 

a  wheel  or  a  barrel  to  prevent  it>  rolling. 
Trie  (trig),  a.  [aw.  iwn,  Dan  fryp.Hcure. 
Bale.]    1.1  Secore:  •ale.     Oaam  Dtmglai. — 
t  yuU;  trim;  ipruce;  naat.     'The  ladi  aa 

^'-     Brit    Qua"     »—      ""— '-' >— 

3  Well  In  heiltb; 
lrl«t  (trlgX  n.     A 


petty,  DDJmportant.  loconild- 
.,  .....eiiinnuit.  trivoloui.  ralD.  alllr. 
ellght, 

--'7  (L ._,  — 

wlthlerltyiwllht 
'  Tri/tinglj/  bniy.      . 
•irtrl'H-lng-neaXn.  IThseUleor 
b^ng  triniDg:  laTltr  o(  maunare; 


dignity,  '  Tri/liBgiy  bray,'  Lodii 
TTUUJiipMUItrl'O-lDg-netXn.  -  -'• 
quality  -' "— ' —  ■'"'' —  ' — ' 

UghtlMb.  — >■    oui-iiii 

laDcyof  thii'icmple.'  Bp.  Parker. 
Tilflond,  Trtflorona  (trf-lia'ral.  trl-Btfroi), 

a.   [Lm  =  tr«,lhree,aodjtoj,^o™,aowar.) 

Thne-flowerwl ;  bearing  three  floweti;  aa, 

a  trifloroui  peduncle. 
TriflurtuiUoiit  {trl-fliifc'tli-i"ihon),n.  TPro- 

Hi  tri.  and  jluitua(ion-l    A  cDncurrenca  oJ 

three  wavc&  '  A  triflti 

T.  Bmune. 
Trlfollata,  TrlfaUateH  (tri-fOH-it.  trl-ty. 

ll-Bt-ed).a.    [Llri^lrei,  three.and/olium, 

aleat.]  HarlngthreeleaTU;  uaedeipecially 

TrUollOlata  (tn-fOOI-O-lat),  a.  Inbot.  harlng 


inipU- 


erllr'  Su 


papl^uaoeoiu  tr 

mente.    The  apociei.  irtiich  a^ 
rout,  are  principally  '-'■-'■'■- 


moit  important  apeclea  are  T.  prownw, 
common  pnrple  trefoil,  or  red  clonar;  T.  re- 
pen,  white  bttoU.  white  or  Dutch  clonr; 
T.  inaamanun,  Beih-coloured  trefoil,  or 
icarlet  claier;  T.  midiuin,  meadow  trefoil, 

hop  trefoil  or  yellow  clover;'  ¥jili/-r,ae. 
iDvar  yellow  Creroil;   T.  hiilrrid'um.  alslke 

a  perennial  form  of  T.  pratente.  called  by 
■eedamen  r.  pralrnH  perfnna,  an  Important 


TrlfOlyl  (tri'ta-ll).  n.  Trefoil  'Crowned 
wlthachap1atot(r(/Dl)F.'    B.  Jmum. 

TlUOTlam  (trl-ffi'ri-um),  n.  [L.  dUt™, 
three,  and/orii, pi. /oru.adooM  JnOothie 


chiuchei  tbera  la  alio  a  aimllar  gallon 
tha  choir.  Oalleriea  of  the  aama  kind 
iaied  hi  teyeral  of  tha  ancient  baiillca  ' 
name,  which  la  nf  modem  imrontion,  la  i 
Inapprapriata,  na  the  triple  opening  w> 


Trlfonolty  (tri-ta 


TrifurcMo,  THmrcatod  ttri-t*rTial.  trl- 
terniat-Rl),  a  (L  In  =  Iru,  three,  and/Urea, 
a  fork.]    Kailng  three  braocbea  or  forka; 


nd  natural  ipirita 
rlx  (trig).  «,t    ICo 


Dr.  a.  Mm 

up.  W.  triya 


.    [ProviDclaL) 


TllCMniM  (trlg'a-mlit).  n.    (Ree  Taiour.  I 


TrlmWttrig'a.miin.  [Or  (ri  =  ti 
andiraTniif,  tnartiage.)  Btata  of  1 
rled  three  timea.  or  the  itola 
three  huihande  or  three  wlrea  at 

TrlCMtrlC  (tri-gaitrik).  a.  [Or, 
•' — B.  anilpnifft-,  ff—' —  -'-"- 


luacle  hadug  three 

.  ..n-pi-    |L.(ri-t™. 

three,  and  peminur,  double;  threefold.]    In 
anat  tha  &fth  pair  of  nerrea.  which  arlae 

dlTlded    within   the  cranlnm   Into    three 
branchea,  tIi.  the  orbital  and  the  tnperlar 
and  Inferior  maiillaiy. 
Trisamlniiiu  (tri-Jemln-ua),  a.     1.  Brine 
one  ol  three  bom  together;  bom  three  at  ■ 

TrlCTer  \tiigtT).  ri     [Oider  lonn  M^rr, 

treJrken,  to  draw;  Dan.  f 


r,  a  trigger. 
t   alUeFut 


wheel  ot  a  carriage  on  a  declivity. 
TrlsnT-llsI]<trig'tr-Bab).  n.  Bee  BaldtiS. 
Trl3ntU(tr1Jln'ul),n.  [ L.  (riiniHo,  thirty  ) 

Trental;  the  number  of  thirty  maiaea  to  be 

aiid  for  tha  dead.     Aylife. 
TrteU  (trlglB),  n,     [rfr  tnfffa.amullel,]   A 

Knna  o(  acanthopterygioui  flahei,  popnlari/ 
own  aa  gnmardi.    Aee  Qurtiiui. 
TrlgUni  {tri'gltni),  a.    [Prefli  (ri,  ud  L 

witbi'n  an  loTolncn,  u  the  Bpanlih  cheetnaL 
Trlilidn  (trls11-d«),  npl.    See  ScuBovl- 


ara  found  In  marihei,  tide*  of  rl- 


lie  ipeciea  are  found  In  manhe 
Tra,  ditch  ea,  and  wet  meadowa 


arrow-graia,  are  Brlliah  planla.   The  leave* 

tmell.  They  are  grau-lika  i^anta,  with  vikea 
ot  greenl^  flowera. 
TmiTPlKtri'llll}.  •>,     [Or.  W=(mi,  Ihre*. 


pine,  pin;      nfita.  not,  m 


TRIOLYFHIO 
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TRUUGATB 


two  entire  gnUen  or  chftDneli»  cat  to  a 

rU^t  sngle,  o«Ued  glyphs,  and  leparmted  by 

three  infeeratioet,  called  femora. 
m^r^blC,  TrUdiyiillcal  (trI-gUf  ik.  tri. 

Kilrik-alX  «•    1*  i>onsiiting  of  or  pertaining 

to  triglypbs.— 2.  Containhig  three  aete  m 

oharaotera  or  Mulptttres. 
TrlgnAU  (trlg'nea),  n.    The  state  of  being 

trig  or  trim;  neatnesa    [FrovinciaL] 

The  Ussies.  who  had  been  at  Nanse  Batik's  tchool. 
were  always  wdl  spoken  of  ...  for  the  trigu4st  of 
their  hooseSt  when  they  were  afterwards  married. 

GaU. 

Their  spars  had  no  nuui-of-war  trigntts.     Kane. 

Trlfon  (trf gonX  »•  (Fr.  trigime,  L.  trigonum, 
from  Or.  trig6non^tri=tr€i$,  three,  and 
g&iiia,  an  angle.  ]  1.  A  triangle.  '  The  trigon 
that  the  Ibti  makes  at  every  step.'  Sir  M. 
HaU.—2.  In  attrol.  (a)  the  junction  of  three 
aisnii  the  sodiao  being  divided  into  four 
tngons,  named  respectively  after  the  four 
elemmta— the  waUry  trigon,  which  includes 
Cancer.  Scorpio,  and  Pisces;  the  eartlUy  tri- 
IM>«»  Taurus,  Viivo,  and  Capricomus;  the 
airu  Cr^on  a*  Oenuni,  Libra,  and  Aauajius; 
and  the/tfry  lrMon=  Aries,  Leo,  and  Sagit- 
tariosL  Shak.  (h)  Trine,  an  aspect  of  two 
planets  distant  120*  from  each  other.— ^  In 
atUiq.  (a)  a  kind  of  trianenlar  lyre  or  harp, 
(fr)  A  nmo  at  ball  played  by  three  persons 
standing  so  as  to  be  at  the  angles  of  a 
triangle. 

Tt1COIial,Trigonoui(tr!'gon-aI,  trI'gon-usX 
d.  1.  Triangular;  having  three  angles  or 
comers. — ^2.  In  hot  having  three  prominent 
l<mgitudinal  angles,  as  a  stvle  or  ovary.— 
3.  In  anat  a  term  applied  to  a  triangular 
space  on  the  fundus  of  the  bladder. 

TrlC0Iiel]a(ti1-gd-nellaXn.  [A  dim.  formed 
trtMn  trigon.  The  wings  spread  and  give  the 
flower  a  triangular  appearance.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat  order  Leguminosn,  papUionaee- 
oos  tribe.  The  species  are  strong-scented 
herbs  with  trifoliate  leaves,  and  small  blue, 
yellow,  or  white  flowers,  growing  singly  or  in 
heads  or  racemes  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
They  are  natives  chiefly  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  Africa.  T.  /ctnum  grtecum  (the 
common  fenugreek)  is  a  native  of  the  South 
of  Surope.  Its  seeds  were  in  high  repute 
among  the  ancient  Enrptians,  Greeks,  and 
Komans  for  medicinal  as  well  as  culinary 
purposes,  and  are  still  used  by  grooms  and 
farmers  as  a  medicine  for  horses.  In  some 
parts  of  the  south  of  Germany  this  plant  is 
cultivated  as  fodder  for  horses  and  sheep. 

TrtfOnlA (trl-gd'ni-aX n.  (SeeTRiooec.]  LA 
genus  of  lamellibranchiate  molluscs,  belong- 
inff  to  the  section  Asiphonida  and  family 
Tngonidie.  The  Trisonia  is  a  triangular  or 
suborbicular,  eouivalve,  transverse  bivalve. 
The  species  are  found  both  recent  and  fossil. 
The  former  have  been  discovered  near  Aus- 
tralia only,  in  sandy  mud.  They  have  been 
tamed  Trtaonia  margaritaeea,  or  pearly  tri- 
gon, from  tneir  pearly  lustre.  The  fossil  spe- 
cies are  vexr  abimdant  in  the  strata  between 
the  lias  and  the  chalk.  None  are  tertiary.  — 
1  A  genus  of  plants  constituting  the  nat 
order  Trigoniace». 

TxigODiMMmitji'gi^Di-k''a6-i),n.pl.  Anat 
order  of  polypetalous  dicotyledonous  trees, 
consisting  of  a  single  genus.  Trigonia.  The 
species  are  natives  of  tropical  America,  and 
had  been  referred  to  Polygalaceoe  chiefly  on 
account  of  their  irregular  flowers  and  the 
long  hairs  of  their  seeda  There  is  little  else, 
however,  in  common.  Some  prefer  to  regvd 
the  Trigoniace»  as  a  section  of  the  Legu- 
mlnosn. 

TrlgonUUi  (ti1-gon1-ddX  n.pl  A  family  of 
lamellibranohiate  molluscs,  of  which  the 
genus  Trigonia  is  the  type.  See  Tri- 
ooiaA. 

Trtfonoearpon  (tri-giVnd-kftr^ponX  n.  [Gr. 
tn=trwi»,  three,  pdnia,an  ansle,  and  karpon, 
fruit]  A  genus  of  fossil  thick-shelled  fruits 
occorrtng  in  large  quantities  in  the  coal- 
Beasures.  so  named  from  the  three  comers 
oo  the  snriace  of  the  shell  They  resemble 
the  fruit  of  Salisburia,  a  drupe-bearing  con- 
tfovus  tree  of  China  and  Japan,  but  may 
bepalro-nnta 

TrlffonooeplUlai  (tri-gO^nd-seTa-lusX  n. 
[Gr.  trtgdnos,  a  triangle,  and  kephaU,  the 
head]  A  genus  of  poisonous  serpents. 
doselV  allied  to  the  rattlesnakes,  family 
Crotalide.  The  T.  lanceolatus.  or  lance- 
beaded  viper  of  Martinique,  which  frequents 
the  sugar-cane  plantations,  and  subsists 
mostly  on  rats,  is  extremely  dangerous  from 
Its  size  and  venomous  power.  It  is  yellow 
or  grayish,  more  or  less  mottled  with  brown; 
attains  a  length  of  0  or  7  feet ;  and,  besides 


the  Antilles,  inhabits  Braxil  and  other  parts 
of  South  America. 

TrlgonooerouB  (tri-gd-nos'6i^usX  a.  [Or. 
trio6non,  a  triangle,  and  keras,  a  horn.  1  An 
epithet  applied  to  an  animal  having  horns 
with  three  angles. 

Trigonometric  (trig'o-no-mefrikX  a.  Per- 
taining to  trigonometry.   See  Trioonomst- 

RIOAL. 

TrlgonomttrlCftl  (trig'o-no-met^rik-alX  a. 
Pertaining  to  trigonometry:  performed  by 
or  according  to  the  rales  of  trigonometry.— 
Trigoiunnetrioal  eanon,  a  table  which,  be- 
ginning from  one  second  or  one  minute, 
expresses  in  order  the  lengths  which  every 
sine,  tangent,  and  secant  have  in  respect 
of  the  radius,  which  is  supposed  unity.— 
Trigonometrieal  curve*,  a  name  given  to  cer- 
tain curves  which  have  such  equations  as 
vsssino;,  y^cos  s.ysa  oos  s+& cos 2 »,<!». 
These  curves  may  be  constructed  from  the 
fundamental  properties  of  the  sine,  cosine, 
See.— Trigonometrieal  lines,  lines  which  are 
employed  in  solving  the  different  cases  of 
plane  and  spherical  uigonometry,  as  radius, 
sines,  tangents,  secants^  cosines,  cotangents, 
cosecants,  Ac  These  lines,  or  the  lengths 
of  them,  are  called  Uie  trigonometrieal  ^no- 
tions of  the  arcs  to  which  they  belong. 
When  sn  arc  increases  through  all  its  values 
from  0*  to  S60',  the  sines  and  cosines  are 
positive  in  the  first  and  second  quadrants, 
and  negative  in  the  third  and  fourth;  the 
tangents  and  cotangents  are  positive  in  the 
first  and  third,  and  negative  in  the  second 
and  fourth;  the  cosines  and  secants  are  posi- 
tive in  the  first  and  fourth,  and  negative  in 
the  second  and  third ;  and  the  versed  sines  are 
positive  in  all  the  four  quadrants.— 7r^o- 
nometrieal  series,  infinite  series  which  are 
of  the  form  a  sin  x-^b  sin  2  »-k-e  sin  8  o;,^., 
and  a  cosa;  +  &cos2a;  +  ecos8«,  (fee.- 
Trigonometrieal  survey,  a  term  which  may 
be  applied  to  any  survey  of  a  country  which 
Is  carried  on  from  a  single  base,  by  the  com- 
putation of  observed  angular  distances;  but 
the  term  is  usually  confined  to  measure- 
ments on  a  large  scale,  embracing  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  country,  and  requiring  a 
combination  of  astronomical  and  geodetiual 
operations.  A  trigonometrical  survey  may 
be  undertaken  either  to  ascertain  the  exact 
situation  of  the  different  points  of  a  country 
relativelv  to  each  other,  and  to  the  equator 
and  meridians  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  an  accurate 
map.  or  to  determine  the  dimensions  and 
form  of  the  earth,  by  ascertaining  the  cur- 
vature of  a  given  portion  of  its  surface,  or 
by  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian.  The 
most  minute  accuracy  and  the  most  perfect 
instruments  are  required  in  all  the  practi- 
cal parts  of  such  operations;  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  have  r^ard  to  the  curvature 
of  the  earth's  surface,  the  effects  of  temper- 
ature, refraction,  altitude  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  a  multitude  of  circumstances 
which  are  not  taken  into  account  in  ordinary 
surveying.  In  conducting  a  trigonometricid 
survey  of  a  country  (as  the  ordnance  survey 
of  BritainX  signals,  such  as  spires,  towers, 
poles  erected  on  elevated  situaUons,or  other 
objects,  are  assumed  at  as  great  a  distance 
as  will  admit  of  distinct  and  accurate  obser- 
vations, with  telescopes  of  considerable 
power  attached  to  the  inntraments  used  in 
measuring  the  angles.  In  this  way,  starting 
from  a  measured  base-line,  the  country  wiU 
be  divided  into  a  series  of  connected  tri- 
angles called  primary  triangles;  and  any 
side  of  any  one  of  these  being  known,  the 
remaining  sides  of  all  of  them  may  be  com- 
puted by  trigonometry.  By  means  exactly 
similar,  each  of  tliese  triangles  is  resolved 
into  a  number  of  others  called  secondary 
triangles;  and  thus  the  positions  of  towns, 
villages,  and  other  objects  are  determined. 
The  length  of  the  base  or  line  measured, 
which  is  an  arc  of  a  great  circle,  must  be 
determined  with  extreme  accuracy,  as  an 
error  in  measuring  it  would  affect  the  entire 
survev.  For  checking  the  measurements 
and  the  computations  it  is  proper  to  mea- 
sure some  other  line  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  first,  as  the  comparison  of 
its  measured  and  computed  lengths  will  be 
a  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  ioterme^iate 
operations.  Such  a  Une  is  called  a  base  of 
verification.  The  measurement  of  a  base  is 
one  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  the  sur- 
vey, chiefly  on  account  of  the  inequalities 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  variations  in 
the  length  of  the  measuring  instrument, 
arising  from  the  change  of  temperature. 


The  base  is  assumed  on  as  flat  a  portion  of 
country  as  can  be  obtained,  and  the  chain 
or  other  measuring  instrument  is  con- 
stracted  with  extreme  care. 

TrlgoiLOmetiicaIly(trig'o-no-met"rik-al-liX 
adv.  In  a  trigonometrical  manner;  accora- 
ing  to  the  rules  or  principles  of  trigonometry. 

Tngonometry  (trig-o-nom'et-riX  n.  [From 
Gr.  trig^inon,  a  triangle,  and  fiie<ron,  a  mea- 
sure.] According  to  the  primitive  meaning 
of  the  term,  the  measuring  of  triangles,  or 
the  science  of  determining  the  sides  and 
angles  of  triangles,  by  means  of  certain  parta 
which  are  given:  but  in  its  modem  accept- 
ation it  includes  all  theorems  and  formm» 
relative  to  angles  and  circular  arcs,  and  tlie 
lines  connected  with  them,  these  lines  being 
expressed  by  numbers  or  ratios.  In  facC 
the  principles  of  trigonometry  are  of  very 
general  application,  furnishing  means  of 
investigation  in  almost  every  branch  of 
mathematics.  Trigonometry,  in  relation  to 
its  practical  utility,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
most  important  of  all  the  applications  of 
mathematics,  especially  in  relation  to  as- 
tronomy, navigauon,  and  surveying.  Trigo- 
nometry is  of  two  kinds,  plane  and  mherieoL 
the  former  treating  of  triangles  aescribed 
on  a  plane,  and  the  latter  of  toose  described 
on  the  surface  of  a  sphere.  In  every  tri- 
angle there  are  six  things  which  may  be 
considered,  viz.  the  three  sides  and  the 
three  angles,  and  the  main  obiect  of  the 
theoretical  part  of  trigonometry  is  to  deduce 
rales  by  which,  when  some  of  these  are 

gven,  the  others  may  be  found  by  compu- 
tion,  such  computations  being  facilitated 
by  tables  of  sines,  tangents,  Ac  In  plane 
trigonometry  any  three  of  the  six  parts  of  a 
triangle  being  g^ven  (except  the  three  an- 

glesX  the  other  parta  may  be  determined ; 
ut  in  spherical  trigonometfy  this  exception 
has  no  place,  for  any  three 
of    the   six  parts    being 

f;iven,  the  rest  may  thence 
»e  determined,  the  sides 
being  measured  or  esti- 
mated by  degrees.minutes, 
<Sm:.,  as  well  as  the  angles. 
The  mode  in  which  trigo- 
nometrical definitions  are  given  is  as  follows: 
—Let  ABO  be  a  right-angled  triangle,  then 

sine  of  ▲ ;   ^-^  =  cosine  of  ▲ ;    — ^  » 
AC  A  B 

tangent  of  A ;  ^-^  =  cotangent  of  A ;  -—  = 

OB  AB 

secant  of  A ;  — ^  ^  cosecant  of  A ;  1-coslne 

OB 

of  A  =  versed  sine  of  a  ;  1  -  sine  of  A  &  co- 
versed  sine  of  A.  Both  plane  and  spherical 
trigonometry  Is  divided  into  right-angled 
and  oblique-angled. 

THgonoplilda  (trigd-nof'i-ddX  n.  pl-  A. 
family  of  shielded  lizards,  order  AmphisbsD- 
nia,  distinguished  by  having  the  teeth  set  in 
the  margin  of  the  Jaws  instead  of  on  their 
inner  side,  as  in  the  other  families  of  the 
order. 

THgonous  (tri'gon-usX  a.    Trigonal. 

Trlgony t  (trlg'o-ni),  n.  (Gr.  trt = treis,  three, 
ana  goni,  birth.]  Threefold  birth  or  pro- 
duct 'Man  ...  in  whom  be  three  distinct 
souls  by  way  of  trigony. '    UoweU. 

Trlgram  (tn'grain),  n.    Same  as  Trigraph. 

Trigrammauo,  Trigraiimiio  (tri -gram- 
mar ik,  tri-gram'mikX  »•  [Gr.  tri  ^  treis, 
three,  and  gramma,  a  letter.]  Ck>nsisting  of 
three  letters,  or  three  sets  of  letters. 

Trlfraph  (tri'graf).  a  [Gr.  tri = treis.  three, 
and  graphi,  a  writing.]  A  name  given  to 
three  letters  having  one  sound;  a  triph- 
thong, as  eau  in  beau. 

Tiigsm  (tri'JinX  «.  [Gr.  fn*=s  treis,  three,  and 
gyni,  a  female.]  In  hot  a  plant  having 
three  styles. 

Trlgyxila(tri-jin'i-aX  n.  pt.  An  order  of  plants 
in  the  Linnvan  system,  distinguished  by 
the  flowers  having  three  styles  or  pistils,  as 
in  the  bladder-nut. 

Trlgynlan.  TrigynonB  (tri-Jin'i-an,  tri'jin- 
usX  a.    In  hot.  having  three  stylea 

Trihedral  (tri-hd'dralX  a.  [See  Trihipron.  l 
Having  three  equal  sides. 

Mhedron  (tri-nd'dronX  n.  fOr.  tri^treis,. 
three,  and  hedra,  side.]  A  figure  having 
three  equal  sidea 

TrlhUata  (tn-hilat).  a.  [L.  trihHatus—tH= 
tree,  three,  and  hUum.  ]  In  hot  having  three 
hUa  or  scars:  applied  to  seeda 

TnjQgate,  TnjugouBltri'Jfi-gat,  tri'lfi-gusX. 
a.  [irtr»=tr«#,  three,  and^wf^m,  yoke.  J  In 
hot.  in  three  pairs.— il  trijugaus  leaf  is  A  pln^ 
nate  leaf  with  three  pairs  of  leafleta 


OB 

A  0 


ch,  eAaiu;     th,  8c  loch;     g.  go;     J,  job;     ft.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  lin^;     TB.  <Aen;  th.  thin;     w,  trig;    wh,  loAig;    sh,  azure. —See  KIT. 


TRXLAKINAS 


afir-al), 

I,  laltrii,  a  aide.]    HaTlng 
tune  aldea.  ai  ■  Uriangla. 
TJ1Ut«r»Uy(trt-Uf  *r-«l-liX»«».  Wtlhthraa 

miAtn«lnMi(trt-Ufte4l-DaaYn.  anaUtr 
Ml  batliit  tlu«*  ridea. 

rulurreoelv , 


poaLtioi]a»  the  mM<^^  preralaea  ol  which  are 
dliJuncUrelTafflnnedlnthemlnor.  SeaDi' 
LSKHiL— 1  Heoos.  In  genanl,  aaj  cboloe 

TrU«ttO(tr<-lefta),n.  [R]  lanHfiiM abort 


TiUlflful,  Trlllimur  rtrt-iii«'ffwa].  tri 

UitfEwt^a  iL.  tTftm.tbne.tadling^ia. 
a  toDsoe.]    €onaiBtlng  ot  Ibree  laogoagfla. 

Tmiterml(tn-lU'*r-al),a.[Ltri=ln!i.tliroo. 
and  liUra,  a  Letter.]  ConaUtlng  of  three 
latteta ;  u,  a  iriiiUriU  root  or  word.  —Tri- 
attral  tanffuafft4,  a  torn  applied  to  tiu 
SamlUc  famllT  of  longna*,  becaoaa  erei; 
word  In  thm  eonilat*,  id  the  flrat  butuica, 
•  ■  ■  il  the 

while 


u  anraMad  bj'  the  word. ' 
UAcaUona  are  prodiiDed  bj 


tain  Towala  or  additional  fe 
TiUitanKCrl-Ut'^-a]) 
altting  of  thlea  tetten. 

Ti1UtenUiiMi(tn-iit-«i 


SlMmitit  hu,ilii£Edud&jtfifClu]L«.  tN 

Trillth  (trill tb).n.  (Or.  Iri^frni,  three,  aii 
litlun,  a  itosa]  In  archanL  an  ubellik  ■ 
other  monnment  coniUtlD^  of  three  atone 

TrlllUlle  (Irl-UUi'IkX  <>.     or  or  ndatloB  to 

n  (trl'UIh^a),  n.     [Qr  tTi=tni 


three,  and  litKat.  »  iloua.)  Hireg  laise 
blocka  of  atone  placed  together  liita  do^ 
poala  and  a  Untai.  and  Blending  b;  Ihem- 

TrlU  (tril),  A  (Fttbapa  bnlUtln  ot  lonnd. 
D.  Ir«lin.  Dan.  triUe,  to  trm.  to  qaaTer:It. 
fri&DitriliiO.trillir.iahake.atrlll.l  LA 
warbling,  qnareiing  aoiuid :  a  rapid,  trem. 
Wln(  aerlea  or  anc ' '  ' *  ■- 


nd(l.). 


imi  (tril),  r.. 


irononnced  with  a  trflUns 
0  >lDg  with  I 


Throncti  the  aott  tUentc  of  Om  lutenmf  iii^t, 
Theiobtr-iutTnlH^vtireum^hcrlajr.  iTiMjtH. 
Tlill,lal     (AlormotUriU]    Totwirt;  to 

Tmi  (tril).  I  i     1.  To  ihake  or  qnaTer;  to 

Boandwlthlremulouairlbnllinia,  'Tnlnil.. 
of  Irilf  iiv  nolea  and  tripping  feel 
i  To  ilni  wllh  qnaveta ;  to  nl] 
bean  thalateit  linnet  trilL'    Te 
TmilttlD.rt.  [Comp  8w.  InUa, 


uanavailoa  lean  rvtfina  down.)    I 
im.  CKaucer. -l.TalluwfiianuJ]B« 


rlMI-VaM),  ■-])'.  (FroniwiDi 
in  L.tni.  tb»a,fKHn  Uutetnanr 
ol  tba  Oowait.)  A  naall  nat. 


^tubenaepL 
tog  to  Uudley'a  Dletyogant    The  fr 


apeclea.  Parii  qaadrifBiia,  or  herb  Paiia,  la 

Britain.  OeatAXSi.)  TViOiviii  (nelum  la  a 
ipaciobuoDglngtotbeUDltad  SIMawbara 
Ita  fleah;  ruola  are  uaed  aa  an  aaliingen^ 
tonic;  and  antlieptic  medlcina 

Trlllllrali  t  (trilTf-bub),  n.  A  cant  term  tor 
annhlngtrilUnEorwortbleaa  'Allagentle- 
man  can  looklor  of  anch  (riOituia.^  JTaa- 
t>n«r.  -Forget  tbj  trldn  and  IriSatiia' 
SlarLi. 

Trllllnx(bll'lngX>i  LOntofthiaachildmi 
bom  at  the  lane  Urlli.— >  A  compnUe 
ciratal  oompoaed  of  three  indlrldnala. 

TrUllon  ^^X  •>-  [Tonnad  tnna  M-, 
three,  and  suEUao.)  Tbe  product  of  a  mil- 
lion Innilved  to  tba  Ihild  power,  or  the 
prodocaof  a  milUoD  nultiidlM  bjr  a  million. 
and  that  prodnot  mnlUplibid  bra  BlUlan;  the 
product  ollliaaqaaraMamllllonmaltlpllad 
tifamiUlDn.  Thua  1,0I».««  x  1.0I»,U»  <• 
1,000.01)0,01)0.01)1),  aad  thia  product  uoiti- 
piled  bTaniiUlDD''1.0O»,00(^00O.«O(tOI)a,00a 
According  to  the  French  notation  the  nnm- 
InraipreatedbranDlt.  with  twalTecypban 
annexed,  or  1,0OO,(iao,MO.0Oa 

TllllO  (trm»).  w.    [Itl    In  nunc  a  trill  or 

tba  triUo:    Ptpyt. 

TdlobU«  THWMd  (trf-U^tor  trilo-bav 
tiri«bd),a.  [Or.  M=lrni,thlve,andle»de, 
a  lobe.)   HaTfng  tbt«e  lobaa 

TMll>Uta(trn^IXlL  lOr.Matrni.  three, 
and  Ititt,  a  lobs]  One  of  as  aitlnct  and 
wldelr-dlatrlbatad  taBllr  ot  palBuoic  crua- 
tacea.DearIr  allied  to  tha  Pbyllopoda  Tri- 
lobltea  are  eapeolallir  characleriatle  ot  the 
EUlnrlan  Btiata;  abontadoieogaDBTaappear 
in  the  DaTonlan,  three  or  lour  To  tba  earbou- 
Iferon*.  and  none  higlier,  Thej  oomprehend 
thoae  apeciea  In  whlcb  the  bodj  la  divided 
Into  three  lobaa,  whlota  run  pajallal  to  Ita 
ippoaed  bj  Bnnnelater 

mediately  beneath  the 
auiface  of  tba  water.     Wban  attadcad  tbeT 

— ,.._„.u . —  ,—  -1,^1^    Iheyfed 

'-— "Ited  gte- 


oould  roll 
gartoulyaad 


IncomotlTe  powaraaa 


treqnantlr  bBaotitaUy  pnaarred  ao  aa  lo  be 
paicaptltia  hj  tba  naked  m.  In  ^m|Au« 
eotuliUuf  each  ere  baa  40)  raceta,  aad  m  A. 
(vTWKiJdMO.  The  apaciea  rarj  graatly  In 
via;  ioine  being  no  larger  than  a  iM'a  bead, 
while  A.  gifoM  &  fonnd  18  bicfaaa  king,    Tn- 


or  tnuiUon  f onni  ot  olhen 
TrUobltte  (tri-W-bll'lk),  o. 

TniooalBr  (liUotu-14r>,  a 


l'"«d  C.'" 


tbougb  each  ol  them  being  in  a  eertaln 
aenae  oon|>Me  Is  ItMt,  rat  bear  a  notaal 
relation  to  each  otbar,  and  fom  bat  park 
oc  oae  blftotical  and  poatloal  pleMia. 
The  term  belonga  more  urtlciilartj  to  tba 
Onek  drama.   On  tba  Atbeniaa  ad^  it  ba- 

.  three  aeriona  drai 


be  called  a  trilagy.     Qnu, 

iniophodon  (tri-ioro-dc-' 

UuMi  loftuit,  a  rldga,  ai 


trf.lfl'mln-oaX  a.  [L.  tri'^tnt,  tbrel;  and 
lwH>,llgbL1  HarlDg  three  UgMa 
Illm  (trim],  a.  [A  Sai.  (rwai,  Oim.  atmaig. 
wbeaoa  trymian.  to  aitabltah.  to  ptepua. 
to  let  in  order,  whence  the  modem  mean- 
ing ol  tba  adjectiia.  Into  tnmoretead7 
a  boat  tba  orieUtal  meaning  ia  doaaly  re- 
tained. Cog.  O.  Bai.  tritnoK.  tzm,  L.  U.  t«- 
iriniiwiW  to  makaDmLl  1.  Batag  naat  and 
In  good  order;  properlj  adluated:  haTing 
everyttdng  anmifinBla  and  la  Ha  rigtal 
plaoei  tlgBt;  mun  neat;  tMyi  murt;  aa,  a 
(nn  or  triai-bnirt  ablp ;  a  paraon  la  trim 
wban  be  li  well  iba|>ea  and  Bra  \  hit  draaa 
la  trtm  when  It  rita  cIobbIt  ad  ncalli  on 
bl>  body;  a  bads*  la  trim  wbai  It  ii  )aft 
neat  au  aot  allowed  to  atra^a     '  Tbe 

■THMbowen.'    niaair. 


jon're  a  flne  fallow  1} 


n  (bina).  e.t  pret.  A  pp.  tfriiAmad;  ppr. 
immt-  [Sao  tba  adJeMln.)  1.  Toniako 
n;  to  pat  In  due  order  tor  any  pnrpoaa; 


i,..M---t.  ]»».■.  r- 

•>.            MeA 

a  To  Innet  or  amballltf>  with  ertra  onia- 

~"^^«3Ji."!i 

srt-c-s 

S.  In  «>7    to  dreai,  aa  Umber:  to  make 

Sm  M*^  >hlp  or  boat,  bJ  amnglng'tba 

gooda  w  eqully  on  eacb  aide  of  the  cenm 
and  at  eacb  end  that  ahe  aball  rit  well  on  tba 
waler  and  taU  walL    A  reaael  la  aajd  to  ba 
in>n>iud  by  the  head  or  to  tbe  itatn  raapec- 

Ely  when  the  weigbt  11  ao  dlWnaed  ai 

malie  her  draw  more  "alar  r ■- 

bead  than  towarda  tbe  ttara.  or 


(b)  To  arrange  11 
to  In'm  tbe  uili 
abarpty;  alio,  ti 


T,  fat.  fall; 


pine,  pin;     nilte;  not.  nUjve; 


TBIM 
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TRINKET 


■^To  trim  up,  to  dreM  op;  to  put  in  proper 
order. 

On  her  dead  mistreu.  SMaJk. 

Ttiin  (irimX  v.L  To  hold  a  middle  coune 
or  potttton  between  parties.  »o  as  to  appear 
lo  nToar  each:  from  the  nantical  meaning, 
flee  Trdc.  v.L  & 


He  (tUlilu)  m'mmtd,  be  Mid,  as  the  temperate 
xooe  trimi  between  intolerable  beet  and  {ntolerabte 
cold,  Maantlay. 

THm  (trimX  n^  1.  Dre«:  garb.  'Seeing  him 
Jnet  past  under  the  window  in  hie  woodland 
triwi,'  Sir  W.  ScoU,^2.  State  of  prepara- 
tion; order;  eonditlon;  disposition;  as.  I 
am  in  good  trim  to-daj.  'In  the  trim  of 
an  encounter.'  Chapman.^^.  The  state  of 
a  ship  or  her  cargo.  baUaat.  masts.  Ac,  by 
which  she  is  weU  prepared  for  saOinflL  — 
Trim  <^  (As  matti  (noutX  their  posiUon 
in  regard  to  the  diip  and  to  each  other,  aa 
near  or  distant;  fsr  forward  or  much  aft, 
erect  or  raking. 

Mxnsmlnml  ( tr1*nieml>imIX  a.  HaTing  or 
consisting  of  Uiree  memben. 

Ttlmera  (trI'm«r-aX  n.     [Or.  tri^treii, 
three,  and  msrm,  a 
part.]     The    name         a  ^ 

fivenbyL•treilleto       4^-^  >^* 

s  fonrlh  section  of 
Ooleoptera,  includ- 
ing those  whidi 
hare  each  tarsus 
compoeed  at  three 
articulations,  as  the 
lady-blids  and  puff* 
ballbaetlea  Inthe 
cut  1  shows  the  lady-bird  (CocdndlaX  S  tar- 
sus of  Co^cinella,  8  antenna  of  do.,  4  an- 
tenna of  Sttmorphus.6  tarsus  of  Longitarsus. 
TrllBennu  (trt'm^usX  a.  in  frot  consist- 
ing of  three  parts.  A  Hower  is  said  to  be 
truneroua  when  it  has  three  parts  in  the 
calyx,  three  tai  the  ooroDa*  and  three  sta- 


Triniera. 


THmtilcr  (trl-raes^rX  n.  [Fr.  tr^meffrw. 
from  L.  trMMttrif— prefix  tri,  three,  ana 
wuntit,  a  month.]  A  term  or  period  of 
three  monti^ 

TMmaitxml  (trl-mes'tral),  a.  Same  as  Tri- 
■Msfrio/.  'Monthly or trniMfeml.'  Sauth^y. 

TrlTHMtrlll  (trt-mestri-alX  o^  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  trimester;  oocnrring  erery  three 
ro<mths;  quarterly. 

Titm&ti&t  (trim'e4teX  «.  [Or.  trim€tro$, 
trimetron—trimtreii,  three,  and  matron,  a 
measuie.]  A  poetical  division  of  ▼erse  con- 

^sistto^  of  three  measures. 

TMflUMcr,  Ttlin0trlOAl(trtm'e-tAr.  tri-mef - 
rik-alXo^  Consisting  of  three  poetical  mea- 
aorea.  forming  an  iambic  of  six  feet 

TMuMitrio  (trl-met'iikX  a.  See  Obtho- 
laoMBia 

TxtaHij  (trlmliX  <Misi  In  a  trim  manner 
or  oooditioD;  neatly;  tai  good  order. 

Her  jreUow  eoldea  hair 
Waa  ^rjmfy  worea.  andin  trawgi  wroBfht. 

5/€MMr. 

Titmmi&r  (trim'^rX  n.  L  One  who  trims, 
fits,  arrangea,  or  ornaments;  as»  a  coal- 
trimmer,  that  is.  a  labourer  who  arranges 
the  cargo  of  coal  on  board  a  ship.— 2.  ^e 
who  fluctuates  between  parties,  espedallv 
political  parties.  The  word  has  been  used, 
ra  a  good  sense,  of  one  who  refuses  to  identify 
himself  with  any  of  the  two  opposing  politi- 
cal parties  of  English  history  (Whig  and 
ToryX  on  aocount  of  the  extreme  riews  or 
measures  adopted  by  either  party,  and  in  a 
bad  sense  to  a  time-serrer  or  turncoat,  who 
shif u  his  political  allegiance  to  advance  his 
interests.    See  also  T&DC,  v.t.  and  v.i. 

We  tnmmers  are  for  holding  all  thlns^  even. 

DrytUn. 
K<jc  Tory  or  WW|f ,  obeervator  or  trittrnttr. 
May  I  be,  nor  agaiaal  the  law's  torrent  a  swimmer. 

Dr.  IK  PcM. 
S.  In  artk.  a  piece  of  timber  inserted  in  a 
roof,  floor,  wooden  partition,  and  the  like, 
to  support  the  ends  of  any  of  the  joists, 
rafters,  Ac  —4.  One  who  chastises  or  repri- 
mands ;  a  sharp,  shrewish  person ;  that  br 
which  a  reprimand  or  chastisement  is  ad- 
ministered.    [CoUoq.] 

I  wa  show  yoo  hb  last  epistle,  and  the  scroll  of 
'  it  Is  a /rwKwirr.     Sir  IV.  Scott. 


Trtmaiiof  (trimlngX  n.  L  The  act  of  one 
who  trims;  the  act  of  one  who  fluctuates 
between  psfiies;  inconstancy.  South.— ^.  Or- 
namental appendages  to  a  garment,  as 
lace,  ribbons,  and  the  like.— &  The  act  of 
npximanding  or  chastising ;  a  beating;  as. 
the  bmr  deeenres  a  triimmimg.  [Colloq.]— 
4  TpL  Tt»  accessories  to  any  dish  or  article 


of  food.     '  A  leg  of  mutton  and  tivmimiingt.' 
Thaekeray.    [Colloq.] 

TUnunlnglJ  (trimlng-liX  «^  In  *  trim- 
ming manner. 

Trtmneaa  (trim'nesX  n.    The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  trim ;  compactness;  neatness ; 
'  order;  snngness. 

Trlmorphoiui  (tri-mor'flk, 
tri-mor'irusX  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  cha- 
racterised by,  trimotphism;  having  three 
distinct  forms. 

With  trimmfhic  plants  there  are  three  forms  like- 
wise, differing  in  the  lenrths  of  their  pistlto  and  sta- 
mens, in  tbe  sice  and  coioar  of  their  poUen  Rrains, 
and  in  some  other  respects ;  and  as  in  each  of  the 
three  forms  there  are  two  sets  of  stamens,  the  three 
forms  possess  altonther  sU  sets  of  stamens  and  three 
kinds  of  pistils.  D*rmiH, 

Trlmorpblim  (trf-mor'flsmX  n.  [Or.  tri  a 
frei9,  three,  and  morpA^  form.]  The  state  or 
property  of  having  three  distinct  forms;  spe- 
ciflcsily-^a)  in  c^tiUd.  the  property  of  crys- 
tallizing in  three  fundamentally  different 
forma  Titanic  anhydride  is  an  example  of 
trimorphisHL  In  one  form  it  is  the  mineral 
onoflflwe.  in  another  rutA9,  in  a  third  ftroolr- 
ite.  (fr)  In  6iof.  existence  in  three  distinct 
forms. 


« 


There  are,  abo,  cases  of  iSmorphism  and  trimm^ 
'\isn»,  both  with  animals  and  pbuits.  Thus,  Mr. 
aOace  .  .  .  has  shewn  that  the  females  of  certain 

species  of  bucteiilsi,  fca  tbe  Malayan  ardripelaxo. 

regnkriy  appear  ooder  two  or  erea  three  cotispicu. 

ously  distinct  forms,  not  connected  by  intermediate 

varieties.  Darmin. 

Trlmurtl  (trThito-tiX  n.  [Skr.,  fh>m  tri, 
three,  and  m^lrtt  the  body.]  Thenameofthe 
later  Hindu  triad  or  trinity,  Brahma,yishnu, 
and  Siva,  conceiTed  as  an  inseparable  unity. 
The  sectaries  of  Brahma*  Vishnu,  and  Siva 
respectively  make  their  god  the  oric^nal 
deity  from  which  the  trinity  emanates;  but 
considered  separately  Brahma  is  the  creat- 
ing, Vishnu 
the  preserv- 
ing, and  Siva 
the  destroying 
principle  of 
the  deity, 
while  Trimur- 
ti  U  the  phi- 
losophical or 
theological 
unity  which 
comoines  the 
three  separate 
forms  in  one 
self  -  existent 
being.       The 

TitaMMti,  from  Colenmn's  HiDda    I'rimurti       is 
Mythology.  represented 

svmbolically 
as  one  body  with  three  heads,  Vishnu  at  the 
right,  Siva  at  the  left^  and  Brahma  in  the 
nuddle. 

TrlmsrarlAii  (trim-i-i'ri-anX  n.  [Or.  fria 
trwt,  three,  and  rwyt,  a  muscle.1  A  bivalve 
which  preaents  three  muscular  unpressiona 
TriaaKtrfnalXo.  [LCrMiuf,  threefold,  from 
tTM.  three.]  Threefold.  *Trvnak  unity.' 
MHUm. 

Trlndle  (trin'dlX  v.t  pret.  and  pp.  (KndM; 
ppr.  trindlati^.  [SeeTRUHDlJL]  1.  To  allow 
to  trickle  or  to  run  down  in  sinall  streama 
[Local  ]—S.  To  trundle  or  roU. 
Mndle  (trin'dlX  v.i-  To  trickle ;  to  run  In 
a  small  stream.  [Local] 
Trlndle-tallt  arin'dl-t&l).  n.  A  corruption 
of  trtasdU-tau;  a  curleid  tafl;  an  animal 
with  a  curled  tail. 

Faith,  sir.  he  went  away  with  a  flea  in's  ear. 
Like  a  poor  cur,  clapping  his  trindU'tttU 
Between  his  Iqps.  Btau.  6*  Ft. 

Ttina  (trinX  o-  [See  Tbihal.]  Threefold; 
triple;  as,  trine  dimension,  that  is,  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness. 

Ttlne  (trinX  n.  L  In  (utrtl.  the  aspect  of 
planets  distant  from  each  other  120  degrees, 
or  the  third  part  of  the  xodlac.  The  trine 
was  supposed  to  be  a  benign  aspect— 2  A 
triad.  *  A  single  triru  of  brazen  tortoises.' 
E.  B.  Browning.    [Rare] 

Trine  (trinX  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  trined;  ppr. 
trining.    To  put  in  the  aspect  of  a  trine. 

By  fortune  he  was  now  to  Venus  tritud. 
And  with  stem  Mars  in  Capikom  was  joln'd. 

DrjuIgM, 

THnenrate  (tri-n^r'vfttX  a.  [L  tri^trea, 
three,  and  nervu;  a  nerve.]  In  hot  having 
three  unbranched  vessels  extending  from 
the  base  to  the  apex :  said  of  a  leal 

Trtnenred,  Ttlnerre  (tri'ntovd,  td'uArvX 
a.    In  hot.  same  as  TrvMrmUe. 

Trlnga  (trin'gaX  n.  [Or.  tryn^Of,  a  bird 
mentioned  by  Aristotle. )  A  geniu  of  longi- 
rostral  grallatorial  birds,  fsmily  Tringidv, 


now  restricted  so  as  to  include  only  those 
individuals  in  which  the  toes  are  i>artially 
webbed  at  the  base.  They  are  very  closely 
allied  to  the  ruffs  and  snipea  T.  eariodiltt 
or  aljiina,  the  dunlin  or  purr;  T.  eant^ut, 
the  knot,  known  also  as  the  red  sandpiper 
and  ash-coloured  sandpiper;  T.  minuta,  the 
little  stint  or  sandpiper;  T.  mariUma, 
the  purple  sandpiper,  are  members  of  the 
ffenus. 

milgld»(trin'ji-deXn.pl.  A  family  of  Ion- 
girostral  birds,  of  which  the  genus  Trinn  is 
tbe  type.  These  birds  are  distingnishea  by 
the  great  length,  slendemess,  and  flexibility 
of  the  bill,  and  by  the  delicacnr  of  the  legs 
and  the  smallness  of  the  hinder  toe.  See 
cut  DUNUK . 

Trliigle(tring'giy.n.   [Fr.; origin  unknown.] 

1.  In  mrek,  a  uttle  square  member  or  orna- 
ment, as  a  listel,  reglet.  platband,  and  the 
like,  but  particularly  a  little  member  fixed 
exactly  over  evenr  tiiglyph.— 2.  A  lath  ex- 
tended between  the  posts  of  a  bedstead;  a 
curtain-rod. 

Trinitarian  (trin-i-t&'ri-anX  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  Trini^,  or  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trhdty. 

Trtnitazlan  (trin-i-ti^-anX  n.  L  One  who 
believes  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.— S.  One 
of  a  religious  order  instituted  in  1196,  who 
made  it  Iheir  business  to  ransom  Christian 
captives  taken  by  the  Moors  and  other  in- 
fidels. 

Mnltarlanlam(trin-i-t&'ri-an-ianXn.  The 
doctrine  of  trinitariana 

Trtnt^OMn'i-tiXn.  [O.E.(rinaee(CAaticer, 
Oower),  Fr.  triimi,  L.  trinita$,  from  fn'ttus . 
threefold,  frtMn  tru,  triui,  Ahree.  ]  1.  In  CA«o<. 
the  union  of  three  persons  in  one  Oodhead: 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holv  Spirit— 

2.  A  symbolical  representation  of  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Trinity  frequent  in  Christian  art 
One  of  the  most  genenl  forms  in  which  the 
Trinity  was  shown  in  the  church  consisted 
of  a  figure  of  the  Father  seated  on  a  throne, 
the  head  surrounded  with  a  triangular  nim- 
bus, or  surmounted  with  a  triple  crown: 
Christ  crucified  in  front,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  the  form  of  a  dove,  resting  on  the  cross. 
The  mystic  union  of  the  three  Persons  was 
also  symbolised  by  varioiu  emblems  or  de- 
vices, in  which  tlu'ee  dements  were  com- 
bined into  one  whole,  as  for  instance  by 
the  equilateral  triangle,  or  a  combination 
of  the  triangle,  the  circle,  and  sometimes 


Symbob  of  the  Hdy  Trinity. 

the  trefoiL  —  TVintey  Sunday,  the  Sunday 
next  after  Whitsunday,  observed  by  the 
Boman,  Anglican,  and  other  churches  in 
honour  of  the  Trinity. 

Trlnlty-honae  (trin'i-ti-hous),  n.  An  insti- 
tution incorporated  by  Henry  VTII.  under 
the  full  title  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Elder 
Brethren  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity, 
and  intrusted  with  the  regulation  and  man- 
sgement  of  the  lighthouses  and  buoys  of  the 
shores  and  rivers  of  England.  The  corpora- 
tion is  now  empowered  to  appoint  and  li- 
cense pilots  for  the  English  coast,  and  has 
a  general  supervision  over  the  corporations 
which  have  the  chane  of  the  lighthouses 
and  buoys  of  Scotland  and  Ireluid,  subject 
to  an  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  whose 
general  superintendence  the  Trinity-house  is 
also  subject  in  matters  relating  to  England. 
The  corporation  consists  of  a  master,  deputy- 
master,  a  certain  niwiber  of  acting  elder 
brethren,  and  of  honorary  elder  brethren, 
with  an  unlimited  number  of  younger 
brethren,  the  master  and  honorary  elder 
brethren  being  chosen  on  account  of  eminent 
social  position,  and  the  other  members  from 
seamen  of  the  navy  or  the  merchant  ship- 
ping service  who  possess  certain  qualifica- 
tions. 

Trlnlnnltyt  (trin-i-fi'ni-tiX  n.  Triunlty; 
trinity. 

As  for  terras  of  trinity, /n'fiA<Nf)Cy.  .  .  .  and  the 
like,  they  reject  them  as  scholastic  notions  not  to  be 
found  in  Scripture.  UiUoM. 

Trlnk  (tringk),  n.  A  kind  of  fishing-net;  an 
old  apparatus  for  catching  fish. 

Trinket  (tring^etX  n.  [Probably  a  nasal- 
ised form  of  trieket,  from  triek,  to  dress  out  ] 


flh,  dUin;     (St,  Se.  lock;     g.  go;     i,job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     VH,  Cften;  th,  thin;     w.  trig;     wh,  wAig;     sh,  asure.— See  CXT. 
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TRIPE-DS-BOCHE 


1.  A  imall  ornament^  as  a  jewel,  a  ring,  and 
the  like. 

Beauty  and  ase  can  so  well  agree  together,  that  of 
all  the  tn'MMtts  wherewith  they  ut  attired,  there  is 
not  one  but  serves  to  some  necessary  purpose. 

Str  P.  SidMty. 

2.  A  thing  of  no  great  yalne;  any  small 
article:  often  used  eontemptuoosly.  Beau. 
A  Fl 

Trinket  (tringlcet),  V.  i.  [The  original  sense 
may  have  been  to  pass  trinkets  or  articles 
to  and  fro  between.]  To  bargain;  to  n^ti- 
ate;  to  hold  secret  communication;  to  have 
private  intercourse;  to  intrigue;  to  traffic. 

Had  the  Popish  lords  stood  to  the  interest  of  the 
Crown,  and  not  triHtettd  with  the  enemies  of  that 
and  themselves,  it  is  probable  they  had  kept  their 
seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  many  years  longer. 

Rogtr  North. 
All  this  I  was  readv  to  do  for  a  woman,  who 
trinktU  and  traffics  with  ray  worst  foes. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Trinket  t  (tring^et).  n.  [Fr.  trinqmt.  It 
f rincA^eto,  Sp.  trinqruto^  probably  nasalized 
from  L.  tri^frtM,  triangular,  from  (rM, 
three,  being  originally  a  triangular  saiL] 
A  top-sail  or  topgallant  saiL 

The  trinket  and  the  mizzen  were  rent  asunder. 

Htukluvt. 

Trinketer  (trlng1cet-6r),  n.  One  who  trink- 
ets, traffics,  or  intrigues,  or  curies  on  secret 
petty  dealing;  a  trafficker;  an  intriguer. 

I  have  possessed  this  honourable  gentleman  with 
the  full  injustice  which  he  has  done  and  shall  do  to 
his  own  soul,  if  he  becomes  thus  a  trinketer  with 
SaUn.  Sir  H^.  Scott. 

Trinketry  ( tringk'et-ri ).  n.  Ornaments  of 
dress ;  trinkets  collectively.  '  No  trinketry 
on  front,  or  neck,  or  breast*    Southey. 

Trinklet  (tring'kl),v.i.  pret  A  pp.  trinkled; 
ppr.  trifueling.  [Comp.  trinket^  v.]  To 
tiunper;  to  treat  secretly  or  underhand;  to 
trinket 

Trinoctial  (tri-nok'shal),  a.  [L.  tri=:tre9, 
three,  and  nox,  noetis,  night.  ]  Comprising 
three  nights. 

Trinoda(tri-n<ydaXn.  [L.  tri^^trei,  three,  and 
nodtM,  a  knot.]  An  old  land  measure  equal 
to  8  perches.— rn'noda  neeeuitas.isi  Anglo- 
Saxon  times,  was  a  term  signifying  the  three 
services  due  to  the  king  in  respect  of  tenure 
of  lands  in  England,  for  the  repair  of  bridges 
and  highways,  the  building  and  repair  of 
fortresses,  and  expeditions  against  the  king's 
enemies. 

Trinodal  (tri-nO'dalX  a.  [See  Tbinoda.]  In 
bat.  having  three  nodes  only. 

Trinomial  (tri-nd'mi-alX  a.  \Qr.  tri=trei», 
three,  and  nonU,  a  division,  m)m  nemd,  to 
divide.]  In  cUg.  consisting  of  three  terms 
connected  by  the  signs  -h  or  — ;  thusa-hb+c, 
or  X*— 2xi/-t-y'  is  a  trinomial  quantity. 

Trinomial  (tri-nd'mi-al),  n.  In  alg.  a  trino- 
mial quantity. 

Trinominal  (tri-nom'in-al),  a.  Same  as 
Trtnomto^. 

Trio  (tri'd  or  trg'd).  n.  [It,  from  L.  fre#, 
three.]    1.  Three  united. 

The  trio  were  well  accustomed  to  act  tc^ether.  and 
were  linked  to  each  other  by  ties  of  mutual  interest 
and  advantage.  Dickens. 

2.  In  mtme,  (a)  a  coQiposItion  for  three 
voices  or  three  instruments.  (6)  A  move- 
ment in  }th  time,  which  often  forms  part  of 
the  minuet  or  movement  in  minuet  form, 
such  as  occur  in  a  symphony,  (e)  The  per- 
formers of  a  trio  or  three-part  composition. 

Triobolar.t  Triobolaryt  (tri-ob'd-Wr.  tri- 
ob'd-la-ri),  a.  [L.  tnfodoZam  —  trc«,  three, 
and  obdxu,  an  obolus.  ]  Of  the  value  of  three 
oboli  or  three  halfpence;  hence,  mean; 
worthless.  'Any  iru^xilary  pasquiller.' 
Howell. 

Triootahedral(tri-ok'ta-h^dralXa.  [Prefix 
tfx  and  oetcLhedral]  In  erygtoL  presenting 
three  ranges  of  faces,  one  above  another, 
each  range  containing  eight  facea 

TriOCtile  (tri-ok'tn),  n.  [Prefix  tri,  three, 
and  octUe. )  In  attrol.  an  aspect  of  two 
planets  with  regard  to  the  earth,  when  they 
are  three  octants  or  eighth  parts  of  a  circle, 
that  is  135*,  distant  from  each  other. 

Triodia  (tri-d'di-a).  n.  A  genus  of  grasses, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Avene«e,  a  British 
species  of  which  is  T.  deeumben$f  or  heath- 

^rass.    See  HsATH-GRAsa 

TriOBCia(tri-6'si-a),njpZ.  [Or. tri =treii,  three, 
and  oikoi,  a  house.  ]  Tne  third  order  of  plants 
in  the  class  Polygamla.  in  the  Linnasan  sys- 
tem. It  comprises  plants  with  unisexual 
and  bisexual  flowers  on  three  separate  plan  ts, 
or  having  flowers  with  stamens  only  on  one, 
pistils  on  another,  and  bisexual  flowers  on 
a  third.  The  fig-tree  and  fan-palm  are  ex- 
amples. 


TriOBdOlU  (tri-S'shus),  a.  In  bot  having 
male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite  fiowers, 
each  on  diiferent  plants;  pertaining  to  the 
order  Tricecia. 

Triole  (trd'dl),  n.  In  mtoie,  the  same  as 
Triplet 

Triolet  (tri'Wet,  tre'6-letX  n.  [Dim.  of  trio.  ] 
A  stanza  of  eight  lines,  in  which  the  first 
line  is  repeated  after  the  third,  and  the 
first  and  second  lines  after  the  sixtii.  It  is 
suited  to  playful  and  light  subjects. 

Mones  (tri-d'nezX  n.pl.  [L. ,  the  ploughing- 
oxen,  hence  the  constellations  of  the  Wain.  ] 
In  attron.  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
seven  principal  stars  in  the  constellation 
Ursa  Major,  popularly  called  Charles's  Wain. 

Trionychicue,  Trionydda  (tri-«nik'i-dd, 
tri-d-nis'i-dSy,  n.  pi.  [From  genus  Trionyx, 
from  Or.  tn^treit^  tiiree,  and  onyx,  any- 
ehos,  a  finger  or  toe  nail  The  proper  spell- 
ing is  therefore  TrionychidcB.]  The  mud- 
turtles  or  soft-tortoises,  a  family  of  fresh- 
water chelonlan  reptiles,  distinguished  by 
the  imperfect  development  of  the  carapace, 
which  is  covered  by  a  smooth  leatheiy  skin, 
by  having  the  ribs  expanded  and  united  to 
one  another  near  the  bases  and  having  aper- 
tures near  the  extremities,  and  by  homy 
jaws  furnished  with  fleshy  lipa  All  the 
members  are  carnivorous.  The  soft-shelled 
tortoise  (Trionyx  ferox)  and  the  large  and 
fierce  snapping-turtle  of  the  United  States 
{Chelydra  terpenUna)  are  examples.  The 
latter  is  capable  of  biting  through  a  stick 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  Triotiyx 
Nilotieus  is  highly  serviceable  in  the  Nile 
and  other  rivers  in  destroying  young  croco- 
diles and  alligators. 

Trionyx  (tri-d'niks),  n.  A  genus  of  tortoises, 
comprising  those  which  are  soft -shelled. 
See  above  article. 

Trior  (tri'or),  n.  [From  try.  ]  In  law,  a  per- 
son appointed  by  the  court  to  exaniine 
whether  a  chidlenge  to  a  panel  of  jurors,  or 
to  anv  juror,  is  just 

Triosienm  (tri-os'tS-nm),  n.  [Or.  tri=tres, 
three,  and  osteon,  a  bone.  ]  A  small  genus  of 
coarse,  hairy,  leafy,  perennial  herbs,  with 
pointed  connate  leaves  and  sessile  flowers 
solitary  or  clustered  in  the  axils,  nat  order 
Caprifoliacese.  They  are  natives  of  North 
America  and  the  mountains  of  Central  Asia. 

Trip  (tripX  V. i.  [A  lighter  and  non-nasalixed 
form  of  the  root  of  tramp;  comp.  J)un.trippe, 
Sw.  trippa,  D.  trippen,  O.  trippen,  trippeln, 
to  trip;  Dan.  trip,  a  short  step;  Ooth.  trim- 

?in  (with  m  inserted),  to  step,  to  trip.  See 
RAMP.]  1.  To  run  or  step  lightly:  to  move 
or  walk  with  quick,  light  steps;  to  move  the 
feet  nimbly,  as  in  running,  walking,  dancing, 
or  the  like. 

Tri/  no  further,  pretty  sweeting.  SMak. 

She  bounded  by  and  tritp'd  so  light. 
They  had  not  time  to  taice  a  steady  sight 

Dryden. 

2.  To  take  a  vovage  or  journey ;  to  make  a 
jaunt  or  excursion. — S.  To  stumble;  to  strike 
the  foot  against  something,  so  as  to  lose  the 
step  and  come  near  to  fall ;  to  make  a  false 
step;  to  lose  the  footing;  to  make  a  false 
movement 

A  blind  will  thereupon  comes  to  be  led  by  a  blind 
understanding ;  there  is  no  remedy,  but  it  must  trip 
and  stumble.  South. 

4.  To  offend  against  morality,  propriety,  or 
rule;  to  take  a  wrong  step;  to  err;  to  go 
wrong.    Shak. 

For  Jenny,  my  cousin,  had  come  to  the  place,  and  I 

knew  right  welt 
That  Jenny  had  tript  in  her  time;  I  knew,  but  I 

would  not  teU.  Tennyson. 

Trip  (trip),  V.  t.  pret  <fe  pp.  tripped;  ppr.  trip- 
ping. 1.  To  cause  to  fall  bv  strildng  the 
feet  suddenly  from  under  the  person;  to 
cause  to  stumble,  make  a  false  step,  or  lose 
the  footing  by  striking  the  feet  or  checking 
their  free  action :  often  followed  by  up;  aa, 
to  trip  or  trip  up  a  man  in  wrestling;  to 
trip  up  the  heela  'He  .  .  .  tripped  me 
behind.'  Shak.   *  Tnpt  up  thy  heels.'  Shak. 

The  words  of  Hobbes's  defence  trtp  up  the  heels 
of  his  cause.  Bramhali. 

2.  To  cause  to  fail ;  to  put  something  in  the 
way  of.   '  To  trip  the  course  of  law.'    Shak. 

5.  To  catch  in  a  fault,  offence,  or  mistake ; 
to  detect  in  a  misstep.  '  These  her  women 
can  trip  me  if  I  err.'  Shak.—L  NauL  to 
loose,  as  an  anchor  from  the  bottom,  by  its 
cable  or  buoy-rope. 

Mp  (trip),  n.  [See  t.k)  1.  A  light  short 
step;  a  livelv  movement  of  the  feet;  hence, 
the  sound  of  such  a  step. 

His  heart  bounded  as  he  could  sometimes  hear  the 
trip  of  a  light,  female  step  glide  to  or  from  the  door 
of  the  hut.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 


Cross  triparted. 


2.  A  short  journey  or  voyage ;  an  excursion 

or  jaunt 

1  took  a  trip  to  London  oo  the  death  of  the  queen. 

Pope. 

8.  A  sudden  seizure  or  catch  by  which  a 
wrestler  throws  his  antagonist 

He,  stript  for  wrestling,  smears  his  limbs  with  oil. 
And  watches  with  a  trip  his  foe  to  foil.     Dryden. 

4.  A  stumble  bv  the  loss  of  foothold,  or  a 
striking  of  the  foot  against  an  object— 6.  A 
failure;  a  mistake;  a  slight  error  arising 
from  haste  or  inconJsideration. 

They  then,  who  of  each  trip  the  advantage  take; 
Find  but  those  faults  which  they  want  wtt  to  make. 

Dryden. 

6.  NauX.  a  single  board  or  tack  in  plying  to 
windward.— Stn.  Stumble,  failure,  mistake, 
excursion,  jaunt,  ramble,  tour. 
Trip  (tripX  n.  (Allied  to  troop.  See  Tboop.  ] 
1.  A  number  of  animals  together ;  a  flock ; 
JProvinciaL]— 2.t  A  body  of  men;  a  troop. 
Tripaleolate  (tri-p&16-d-UtX  a.  in  hot  con- 
sisung  of  three  pales  or  paleae,  as  the  flower 
of  a  iMunboo. 

tri-pang7>  Same  as  Trepatng. 
"  (tri-p&rred),  a.  [See  TRlPARTin. ) 
1.  In  her.  parted  into  three 
pieces;  applicable  to  the 
fleld  as  well  as  to  ordin- 
aries and  charges ;  as.  tri- 
parted in  pale;  a  cross  ttif 
parted.— 2.  In  bot  divided 
into  three  segments  which 
extend  nearly  to  the  base 
of  the  part  to  which  they 
belong. 

Tripartnae  (tripir'ti-blX 
a.  Partible  or  divisible  into  three  pieces 
or  parts. 

Tripartlent  (tri-pir'shi-entX  a.  Dividing 
into  three  parts:  said  of  a  number  that 
divides  another  into  three  equal  parts,  as 

2  with  regard  to  0. 

Tripartite  (trip'ar-tit  or  tri-p«r'tltX  a. 
[From  L.  tnpartitus—tri=tre4,  three,  and 
partitus,  pp.  ot  partior,  to  part,  to  divide.] 

1.  Divided  into  three  parta — Tripartite  Uaf, 
in  bot.  a  leaf  which  is  divided  into  three 
parts  down  to  the  base,  but  not  wholly  sepa- 
rate.—2.  Having  three  corresponding  pwta 
or  copiea 

Our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawn.       Shmk. 

8.  Made  or  concluded  between  three  parties; 

as.  a  tripartite  treaty. 
TriparUtcOy  (trip'ar-tlt-li  or  tri-pfti'tlt-UX 

ado.    In  a  tripartite  manner;  by  a  division 

into  three  parts. 
Tripartltion  (trip-ar-ti'shon  or  tripttrt-i'- 

shon),  n.    L  A  division  into  three  parta.— 

2.  A  division  by  three,  or  the  taking  of  a 
third  part  of  any  number  or  quantity. 

Tripaaobal  (tri-paslcal),  a.  [Prefix  tri,  and 
paechat]    Including  three  passovers. 

!mpe*(trip).  n.  [Fr.  tripe,  Sp.  and  Pg.  tripti. 
It.  trippa,  tripe.  The  word  appears  to  be 
of  Celtic  origin:  W.  tripa,  Ir.  trioptu.  Armor. 
etripen,  tripe.]  1.  The  entrails  generally; 
hence  in  contempt,  the  belly :  in  these  senses 
generally  used  in  the  plural  '  The  greedr 
gripes  might  tear  out  all  thy  trvpes.'  Stu- 
ton.  '  Trembling  tripe*  of  sacrificed  herds.' 
Sylvester.  —2.  The  uuige  stomach  of  rumi- 
nating animals  when  prepared  for  food. 
How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe  finely  boUedt      Shak. 

Tripedal  (tri-ped'al).  a.  [L  tr^,edali»-- 
tn  =  tres,  three,  and  pe$,  pedis,  a  foot] 
Having  three  feet 

Tripe-de-rocbe  (tr6p-d«-r0ahX  n.    [Ft.,  Ul 


Tripe-de-foche  {Cyr»ph*9v  Mi 
t.  One  of  the  spocee 

rock  tripe.]    A  Tegetabte 
tuting  an  article  of  food, 


F&te,  fftr,  fat,  fftU;       m6,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  bvU;       oil,  ponnd;       %  Be. 


J 


TRIPOLINX 


b]r  tha  hastan  Id  the  vctic  ngtoiuol  North 
America.  11  li  (urnlahed  by  vulaiu  apaciei 
uf  CljTvphorm  and  DmbUlcuia,  belongioe  to 
tha  triba  of  licbani.    Trips-da-rocba  li  Du- 

TrtprtVtrtp'el).  n.    Bams  u  TW^i 


(ttl-p«i'iaii-alX  '>'     I 

LI  CunitaUng o( tliK 

(r^nwnaJ  Oodbaad.'    JfOl 


il-p*r'ion-al-lit),  n.     A 
bsQarer  In  tba  Trlnltj;  ■ 

rt-p«r'»n-an-U).  n.   Tba 


TlllMIT (Wp'ri).  n.  A  placa  when  tripeU 
prvpand  ur  aold.     Quarc  Ree. 

ftllM-llOIM  (tilp'lUDL  n.  A  Dune  siren 
(o  anhydrite  campoted  of  contortsd  putea, 
trun  Ita  bearing  lome  reaemblinca  to  the 
eanvolutlona  of  tba  IntetUnaa  Ithaabeea 
lonnd  In  Poland. 

TlUMtaKridClri-pal'd-oldXa.  [Or  M^lna. 
thraa>  pttaan^  a  leaf,  and  fidtM,  num- 
lilBDva.]  IdM.  appearlDg  ai  it  lamtehad 
with  tbne  petal!,  at,  a  ^frntataid  corull*. 

Trlip«t»loo*  {iri---"-'---'  -     — 


g  tripa.  probably  in  palen< 
,  or  In  being  Babby,  bamy,  ai 
■  -  w  epithet  appflad^j  l> 


i^CS'" 


itr).  n.     A  larse 


fha^no.  to  appaar.}    ] 


.  ca  SroDiniiNi. 

_.„ (trf-(*'il-a),  n.     [Or  triptuuim, 

tdpto—tba  calji  U  Ibraa- tootbed.  and  then 
an  UirM  peUli. )    A  ganui  of  plmta,  nat 

China,  ud  CblUk  bnt  Dow  nalural'liad  and 
caltlialed  In  thsWeat  Indlea.  lHaipaciea 
an  thorny  ihruba,  with  trifoUata  laavsL 


Thafrnltof  r  IK^otin'ii,  which  ii  both  pi 


aiingleiyl- 

a  CTDDp  of  three  Towel  cbarac  ten  repment- 
ln(  comMpeilly  ■  aingle  or  monaayllabic 
■nnd.  aa  tau  In  bedu,  vii  In  adieu,  eye^ 
4c- ;  a  IdgriLpb. 

inpbUuiiiBml  (tm-tbong'f  Hi  or  trlp-thong-- 
Ean.a.    Pertalnlngtoatllphthongiconiiat- 

_yy)f  a  trlphtboDg. 

trATthna.  and  pAvU,  a  family.  ■  clou,  in 
aUiubia  to  Ita  CDntainlnff  Uin«  pboapbataa) 
A  mineral.  coniUtlaK  oi  the  phoqihatea  ot 
Ina.  naDgiuieae.  and  lllhlnm. 

Tllplljllani  (trl-U'iu),  a.  \ai.  tri-irtit. 
thrre.  and  nAvIbm.  leal.)  Id  bit.  (bns- 
loitvd  -.  hanog  three  leana. 

—— M (trtpln'qit).  «.    [Prelli  IK  and 


S 


leaflaia  of 
ilnnnts  leaf 
UieuiHlTB* 

iltuutlfld 

■  -iiat'l- 
__„  ..  In  fcot 
plnnatlfld  with 

twice  ^rtded 
Id  a  plnnatlfld 

TiUilmuUsBot 

(W-pln-nat'i- 
lelit),*  In  tot 
parted    to   tba 


iae).]  In  M.  UuhIoU 
a  tail  Id  which  then  an 
>r  leadBta,  u  wbeo 


TrlpluluiKtil- 
pUT'ibl-an),   a.      [Q 
many]    Thnelold; 

THpto " 


[Qr,  Iripliuu*.  thilt 
lid;  triple;  tnbla. 
(trip'n.a.  IFr.  tnpfa.rnim  L  In 
..  ..old,  tripla,  from  Irei.lrio.thnB 
term.  -pluf.Qr  'ptofW,froDirootof  pi'o.l 
E /uU.)  1.  Conabtlngof  three  united! ' 
fidd;  ai.  a  Iriple  knot  'T 
"'   '     'Bytla''^P'"«'>«P*i 


IhouarfwtrnV 
ifiich  . '.     he  bud 


I  illk.     kte  TlABA.— lYtple  is 


fof  tl 


nated^davUe  nJti.  mcMtal  tbcm' conilaUng 

Rocbelle  utle.  which  are  c^mpoted  of  ao^la. 
potaaaa,  and  tartaric  acld.^7V»fltf  linu.  In 
tniute,  time  or  rhythm  of  threelMata.  or  ot 
thrae  elmei  three  beaU  In  a  bar.  Indicated 
InthailgnatDnofthemoiemenl  tbDa:S  - 
three  mlDlffit  (or  tbeir  eqalvaleota  In  ilDie 
TBlueJ  In  ■  bar;  |^  ^  thrM  crotchet!  (or 
thelrequlTa]en(a)iDabaT;  S- ~  tbna  quav- 
na  (or  tbelr  equiialentt)  In  a  bar;  with  the 
Ilgnatuni.  which 


ually, 


;,a;, 


galloa 


Trlpl*  (Irlpl),  a.  I.  pret  *  pp.  trCpUd:  ppr, 
trying.  To  make  threefold  or  thrlie  a! 
machoraamany;  toinbla.  '  Enriched  with 

TTlpIa(trlpl).  e.i.    To  Incraue  threefoM. 
Trlple-crowntd  (trlp'l-kround),  a.  Havlpg 
three  crowni;  wearing  a  triple  cnwn,  ai 

Trlii&-^Badad  (Irip^-hed-ed).  a.  RaHng 
tbroe  beadi;  aa.  the  tripU-tuidtii  dog  Cer- 

TrlpIe-neTTBd  rtriplntrrd),  a.     In  »ot 
triple-ribbod  (which  iee> 
THplS-rlbbed  (lrlin-rlbd\  o.  In  boi  t  term 

Triplet  (triplet),  n.     iDlm.  from  IripU.] 

kind,  or  three  united. -t.  Id  ywlrv,  three 
nTB«  or  Unet  rhymlDg  together;  a>— 


at  two.     Tha  triplet 
ud  the  Rgure  >  over 


Ject  clear  and  dlitlnd.  and  free  from  die- 
tortlon.  U  l>  an  ImprxiTement  apon  tha 
doBbtet.    (See  DotrnLCT  )  Also,  a  hand  ml- 

len!ea  -fi.  One  of  three  chUdren  at  a  blrtlL 

(Not  a  Tory  good  uiace,  but  conionienll 
Trlpl»-tMi»dt(ttlp1-l*nid),o.  Threetlmei 

Dntalthrul;  thrice  laltbleu     Sliat. 
T)lplax(tripaeka),  n.     (LI    I.  Triple  time 

Inmnale.    Aluit.— £  Sameai  TVtUe. 
Tr^tUotM  (trtpll-kUk  0.    (L.  Ir^'iealu', 


two  quantltle!  bear  t 
ed  with  tba  ratio  whic 
dvei  bear  Insauh  uthei 
to  t'ii  triplicate  ctUi 


other  In  the  IripiCcaU  n 
l.'l(.iiullilB!urUkEllaau 
Triplicate  (Iripll.kAl),  n. 


TllDllMt«-t«mats 


,ts  {Erlp'll.kj 
late.     llieu 


TrlpUaiU«l(trip-U-kt'Bhon).n.   l 

Cline  together.— 2.  lativQ  law,  thi 
mr-tij^ltider  In  common  law. 
TrtpUdty  (trl-pl 
' ■  '-ipfci.  (r 


X.  iripiitii,  ti 


of  being  triple  . 

cording  to  the  number  ol  the  elamenU.  each 
dlvleloD  conelitlDg  of  tiiree  !lgnL     See  1'U- 

T[lpilcoit*ta,  Tilpliu«rTBd  <trip-ii.koi'- 

tAt.  lrip-]|.n«rvdO.  a.     In  bat.  triple-ribbed. 
Triplll«  (tripllt),  n.  IFn)raBy(..l  A  darV 

acid  and  the  ojddn  of  mangnneu  tuS  l^i^ 
Trlpl;  (trip'U),  ode.  Id  a  triple  or  threefold 


t  punt. 
\t,  Ir^pedea — 


many  ipecle!  ol  !U 

Trlp-niAdam  (trii 

S^um  rrJUrtm 
Tripod  (Wpod),  n 
tn=irfu,  HiTfla.  and  pout,  ppc 
1.  laeiaa.artUq.  any  utenall  or  article  ol  fur- 
niture retting  on  thraaleet:  Ipeclflcally.  (a) 

or  tuUle.^A  p^t 
or  caldron  UHd  tor 
bnlling    meat,    aud 

tline-Ieegeil   rrania 

with  three  leat   In 

the  ume  piece  wldi 

clnK'ly  Id  form,  pru- 


1   led    t 


ll  Bare  th 

ebrlty  n(  I 


.lacridce 


eautlfully  ornamented  t   . 
rni,  msdeot  Ibe  precious  melali,  were 
a>  priiea  at  tba  Fylhlin  gamna  aod 

!  glf'ta  In  tha  teiDplei,  eapeclally  in 
nl  Apollo.— E  In  lun.  a  three-legged 
-■  "lually  Julnl—  -  "- 


1  theodoU 


Hnpaaih  B 


TrlptKlUul  (trtpO'dl.an).  ti.  An  ancient 
■trinaed  Inatramant  roKmbllng  in  tonn  the 
Delpbic  tripod,  whence  Ita  uaniB. 

Tripody  (trl'po-dl).  n.  (See  Trifod.]  In 
OTM,  a  leriet  o(  three  (eat 

Tripoli  <trip'o-liV  n.  A  mineral  originally 
brought  from  IVipoIC.  used  In  pollahlng 
meUli.  marble,  glaia,  &c  It  li  a  kind  i-t 
ilUceauirotlcDttone  composed  ol  the  shield  a 

(ncture.  It  1>  ol  a  yellowish  gray  oi  wune 
colour,  meagro,  and  rough  to  the  touch, 
end  yields  readily  to  the  nail.  Thevarii' 

ol  Iripoll  differ  considerably  iB " 

lass  or  more  ol  alumina,  oildf 
being  Dltan  prateDt.  It  hai  a  (iDe  hard 
grain,  butlanotcompict  It Imblbet water, 
wblefa  BDlteoi  It,  but  It  does  not  mli  with 
the  water.  Tripoli  la  loimd  In  Fraoce,  Italy. 

TltpoUns  (trip'o-llD),  a  1.  Pertaining  to 
IHpoll.  the  mineral.— J.  la  ^cp,  pertalDlns 
to  Tripoli,  a  alata   and  a  citj  In   NorlE 


irthy 


composition, 


»  beloi^jiig  to  TtI- 


TrlpolltUdrl-pal'l-Uli).  > 
TriDoU.  —a  B«UUng  or  I 

WpoU  (trlp'4-ll),  n.  TrlpoU  (which  m). 
THpoi  (UrpoiX  B.  [Qrtripi™,  •  tripod.  1 
1.  A  tripod. 


i.  Id  Cunbridn  Ui 

■ucLeufal  cjUjaldttiM  iui-  uuuuui*  ui  «■••■ 

of  ths  dBpulmanti  of  mnUictniUca,  cliui 


»n<l  DRtnnl  idncat. 
B  clMHi  or  gndet,  or  .„,; 
iUdo  ItMlf  In  uj  ol  (hCM 
beoutlMl  trlpoa 

called 


dtpirtmeati.    .- 

wmnglon,  Mnior  opUnm,  luid  Junior  op- 

flrst,  lecond,  ud 
ElimLag  of  1882  a 


csUieb«- 


itoTUie 
illpl«ca(of  chena).  C\aw- 

ntpp«r  (trip'er),  n.    Ou  who  trlja  or  trlpi 

up;  OP*  thu  walki  nlmUlr. 
TniipliiS  (trip'liig).  a.     L  Quick:  nimbler 

■tepplne  qiiickl)'  md  Jlghtlg.  -  •  '-   '■■- 

IokX  1  1-  Tl»  «;•  u 
,  light  dtnca.  MUton. 
fUK'H),  adv.    In  ■  tripping 

(uiuiitDr.  -lui  •  llgtit  nlmblB  quldi  nup; 

with  isUiV  or  light  Klrjr  motion;  with  rapid 


THpp^t 


Trtpplns  (^iOfH^^a^JI^TIie^ 
Trtpplngiy  (tript 


a  med.  tba  proccH  o(  ttaun- 

pooins.    aoB  oHiHroO, 
ftlpUnnu  (trlp^r-ui),  a.    (Or.  tri^ireit. 

IhrH,  and  stiron,  awing.]    Tline-wlngcd: 

aaidofalMf. 
TrlpUoh  (triptik).  n.    Same  M  TWptycA. 
Trlntirte(trip't4t),  n.     |L.  (riptoWm,  Or. 

InrMton— lr(^  Irelf.  Ihr»,  and  pWIM,  tall- 

fng.  pMiii,  thg  caH  of  a  word. )    In  irnim.  a 

Trtntyoh  (trip'Uk),  B,  [Or,  m  =  lFW:..  three, 
and  iKyeiU.a  told  or  (aiding]  LApictors, 
c«rvln)i,  or  other  repraHntalion  In  lhre« 
compartmeuta  t<deb!"ida;  moit  freguentl; 

tztl  picture  ii  UHiallj  complele  In  Itaelf. 
Til*  mbildlary  deaigna  on  dlher  ilde  of  It 
an  amaller,  and  trequantly  EOrreapaDd  in 


plcti 


If  of  (he  prindpal 


.  .      a  cover  to  ll     l-he  oateldn  of 

dealKiLtpaint^donthem. — £  A  writing  ta 
In  three  parte,  two  of  which  might  b«  fol 

book  or  treatlie  loUirBe  pub  or  lectlo 
THptrcbon  (irlp'Uk-on).  n.   A  triptjch.  pmttun 

FUe,  fir,  fat,  liU;       at,  mel^  lOr;       pluo,  p 


TrtpOlUUT  (trl-p(k'dt-*'rl},  a.  IL.  iripu- 
dium,  mmnred  itamplng,  a  leaping,  a  boI< 
emn  lellgloDi  dance.]  Pertaining  to  danc- 
ing: pertutmed  by  dancing.  Sir  T.  Broant. 

Trlpudlata  (trl-pU'dl.al),  ti.  pret  d^  pp. 
(ripudialol:  ppr.  inpiidialuv.  |I.  tripu- 
die,  Mpudlatum,  to  leap,  to  dance.)    To 


.pll'dl-a">hon),  n.  [See 
THlPublATB.]    Act  uf  danolng.     Carlylt. 

nipynunU  (tri-plr'amldj,  n.  A  kind  ol 
ipar  compoeed  of  Ihree-elded  pyrainidl, 

TnqtMtnt  (trl-kwa'lra),  n.  IL.  tnqiutrai. 
triangnlar.l  1.  In  anat  a  term  employed 
to  dealgnaM  the  triaDgiiLarbuMfn  loniatiniea 

2  In  artJi,  an  Interlaood  omamant,  of  Ire- 
qitent  occurrence  In  early  aortbem  monu- 

Trlquatral  ((n-kw«trat).  a.    Triangular. 

Tliqnatroni  (Irl-kwyirm),  a.  (L.  iriotu- 
iTTu.  from  Crci,  [na,  three.)  1.  Three-elded: 
triangular;  having  three  plane  or  concave 
■Ida.— a  In  M.  hkvUii  three  acuta  aoglee 


rodfut,  a  nj.  ]    Havlna  thrae  ravi. 

Trl-raoUllKnlar  (trf-rak-tahg'ga-Ur), 
Hailiia  three  right  anglw,  ai  certain  apl 
leal  ti&azlei. 

Trlrame  (nrrtni),  n. 
three,  and  mnut.  a 

■el  with  three  bahi 

*  ■Ids.  a  canunon  claaa  of  war-ahip  unuug 
the  uiclent  Graeki.  KonuiM.  CuUuigtiilaiia, 
Ac  The  trirem*  wa>  alao  provided  with  a 
large  aqnare  Ball,  whlcb  eouM  be  rtlaod 


the  tIcIoit  foil  lo  the  trireme  which  had 

fighting  men  on  board  rather  than  to  the 
beet  roannuvrad  vbhbI;  but  In  later  times 

Ite  fatour  by  dlaaatronalv  ramming  Ita  aii- 
tagonlit  amidahlpg,  or  -il—Ming  the  twnki 


(trt-eal-r 

admit  of  thiie 


]    One  of 


a  fellgloui  Hct  ■ 

TrtWlglonCtrl-ii'gl-on),  n.  {Or.  tritagio; 
thrice  holy— (rt  =  trni.  threes  and  Aainiw. 
holy.]  Oneofthedoiologleiof  theEaalam 
Church,  repeated  In  the  form  of  venlcle 
and  reeponaei  by  the  choir  In  certain  parte 
of   the   liturgy.  --•■ "-■■   • "■- 


iplei 


0  called  from 


Trl»ect  (Irl-eektT.  e.(.  (L  (rUfru.  three, 
and  Hro.  ucCum,  to  cuC]    To  cut  or  divide 

TrlMCtton  (Iri-aetihonV  n.  [L,  tri-IrM, 
three,  and  irclia.  a  cnttlng.)  The  dlvlalon 
□r  a  thing  Into  three  parte:  partkularli.  in 
geometry,  ibedivUlonof  ananglelntutlirea 
equal  partK  The  triaecUou  of  an  angle, 
po metrically,  waa  a  problem  of  great  cele- 

The  Indefinite  tiliectlon  ol  an  angle  caDDOt 
be  accompllahed  by  plan*  geometry,  or  by 
the  line  and  circle,  but  It  may  be  effected  by 
meani  of  (he  conic  aection*  and  tome  other 
enrrea,  m  the  conchoid,  quadratrli,  Ac.  the 
method  emi^oyed  by  the  ancient  geometen. 
In  modem  analyelt  there  le  no  more  dUfi- 
eulty  Iti  trfaectlng  an  angle  than  In  finding  a 

niaepaloni  (tri-aep'sl-na),  o.  [PreBit  tri, 
anil  uptl.]    In  M.  having  three  upali,  or 

TrtMriaL  TrtMrtaie' (Irl-ia'ri-al,  trt-MVI- 
atX  o.    IPreflt  tri.  throe,  and  Mriu.)    In 

another,  firay. 
TrlMtwn  (trlei'lnm).  n.  (Prefli  M,  three, 
and  L  Hlo,  a  brietle.  From  the  three  awnt 
ol  the  flower.!  A  genua  of  graaaei  aepaimled 
from  the  Avenaof  Linn.  It  conUlnt  two 
Britleh  ipeciee,  T.  flatttcent,  yellow  oal- 
graBi,  and  T.  pubetemt.  downy  oat-graat. 
The  former  )>  common,  opecial-  -  --■- 


ond  of  It. 


(trU'bk'gi-onX  h-     ^e  Ttaa- 
(trUmni),  ■.     (Or.  tnwmM,  gnath- 


e  loetb,  from  (ric«.  u 


■puUc  rigidity:  locEed-jaw 
10  kindi  of  trl] 


iventy-li 


equal  face),  Uiree 
face  of  an  octahedron. 
Trliput,  THipaston  (trfipait.  trl.^aa'- 

tonfiu  lOr.  lrt=lrBit,three,andjjw<,to 
draw]  A  machine  with  three  pnllayi  act- 
ing In  oonnectlon  with  each  other  for  rul- 
ing great  welghta.    Branii  i:  Oa. 

Tl1ip«mi(nu  (tri-apir'mni),  a.  (Or.  frV=^ 
treii.  three,  and  tj^trma,  eead.1  In  bat^ 
tbree-ieeded :  conulnlng  tbraa  Mada:  M, 
a  trimtrTnout  capiula. 

THfUKUhnlf  HrT.«pl»iifk^ltV  n.     [FreBl 


le  great  lympathetle  ncrre;  a<> 
le  graat  eplandmlc 


lalled  becBOH  it 
~L0  organa  In  the  t 
LvlUea,  (he  bead,  t) 

mrt.)  Trtatrmt  {trUt  triit'fnll  a.   [L. 
fw.h'.  uH  t  H«rf-«npro»ful; gloomy.  'Tritl- 


S)iak. 


lB  ye  be  ha  that 


4tMt.\v.t. 

(FroDilnul;Be.lrytI.)    Apoai 

.. in  bnntlng.     CAaiuar. 

Triatrallr  t  (trlBt'fnl-U),  ade     aadly. 
TOsUchoIU  (trl'itlk-oi),  a.     [Or.  tri^trrit. 

three,  and  fncAoi,imw,1    In  bot.  atTangait 

TrlaUtlatet  (trlitlahl-itl  lut  (t.  iriiMia. 
I,  from  Iriifij,  Bad.]  To  make  sad 
1  calamity  doth  so  much  triitititU  ' 

(tria'tlXo.    (See  Tun,]    SoROwful 

t  (trTiulk),  ».    [L.  (rtrJew-frM. 
and  twittu,  *  funow.]     BomatlilnK 


TTlnil(mte((ri>ul-kU).a.  (SeaTMSDLCAj 

TT?Byl£ible,  TrltyUaWcal  (trla^-lablk, 

trlHll-Ub'ik-al),  a.  Petuining  lo  a  trisyl- 
lable; consisting  of  three  Byllablei;  *»,  k 
trisvKoMD  word  or  root 

TrUyllablo  (trii'sU-U-bl),  n.  [L.  tri^tra. 
three,  and  w^UatM,  lylUUle.]  A  word  cou- 
liitlng  of  three  syUablea. 

Trlta  (tril),  0.    (LIridJj,  ppof  Wro.triMt-. 

triu.  dalnfus.  Ac.  The  root  la  tar,  Ira,  li> 
pierce,  Ac  ,ailnprep.  (raTu{whlehsae).  Str 

lost  Its  novelty  and  Interest;  csmmonplacr. 
worn  out:  hackneyed;  atale;  «,  a  triit  re- 
mark: a  trill  eabjact. 


TrtUU  (trttOI),  di 


atiltaorsi 


n\iK    The  quality  olbaBiK 

hackneyed  or  commonplace:  as,  the  fr4lnai« 
of  an  obaervatiotloraaiihJecL 

THternkta  (Irl-tir'nit).  o.    [PreflT^  ud 

pliad  to  a  petiole  ahlch  lepvalea  lnb> 
three,  and  le  again  dlilded  at  each  pnliit 
Into  three,  and  on  each  of  ibeae  ulna  puinb 
I  three  leaflet!. 

til.  three,  and  nio^ 
opinion  that  the  Father,  Son, 
Hpirlt  an  three  beings  or  Ooda. 


srSSLK 


TRTTHKISTIC 


uuu&l 


■otemor  of  ■  Uithliw. 
AlU««lt(trinkk]),a.   [PmiBln'li.]  Tiita; 

Mtlakllr  t  nrtlU->1-li),  ads.  in  M  trIUul 
AT  oonnDonplie*  rauuBr.    SUnte, 

TrmwUien  I  (Mt'lk-al-mB),  n.  The  italc 
or  qiuUtj  of  being  Mtkal,  ^Umoa 

Trraeim  (irirj-kiim),  n    [L    Acr^<rrdlDK  to 

iMlna  oiiiilDiillj  nibbed  dom  to'tnlCB  It 
aUaUa,]  Ad  Imporlut  tm'"*  c'  tn"!". 
ooaMoto^  tiro  dlMlDct  invipi — one,  vhich 
laeladM  wh«it  IT.  ni^n).  raiwib  of 
annul  pluti.  with  onU-oblanf,  tor^d, 
boitl-elMped  ^umM;  tb*  Mh«r  toclad** 
pflmnriUB.  viui  Deanj  laBeeolate  flilniB. 
gad  tvo-nottd  (plkM,  nam  tMilts  bnad- 
■irm.  TotbclonwrbelD^dlUHnrialiM 
of  ahut.  Uis  Utter  iBClndt*  tfa*  tresMo- 
vnae  wed  cotwh-ffrue  or  rniltch  (T.  nyeiu) 
tad  COS  or  Kro  otDBr  Brluih  qnclM.    S*» 

ItltOU  (tmon).  n.     1.  Id  Grett  and  LaUn 

aU.  ■  lOD  «  PoHldan  snil  Aoiphltrlte^ 
9  dnit  with  hlr  ■  -" '  ------  - 

■olden  pBlac*  on  III 

blatpMB  ipeikoL . ... 

'  nbordlnate  m  ddtfn     Their 


In  the  plnnl  w 


wwaruM  b  dlOenntlf  deicrttied.  Ukku)! 
tbej  are  alwajaconcelired  aipnaeoUni  the 
^--—  Bgu*  In  the  npper  p4rt  of  their 


(r  tnkalui),  the  italEhtUpped  newt  (r. 
aOromi).  and  the  nartled  newt  (!■.  mtr- 
■uratliej.  ThelaatliacanUiiEDUlqieola*, 
soniBion  in  the  watli  at  rruica. 
THtcm*  (tmOn),  n.  (Or.  Iridmet,  ot  thrM 
Moei-tri  =  i™>i,  three,  and  taua.  a  tone.] 
In  m-Hiic.  a  dlnotuuit  Inlerral,  called  alio  a 
■BIMtaaou  fourth.  It  oouul*  of  three 
lunaa  iMtweeo  Um  uueiuea,  or  of  two 
major  and  ooa  minor  (one.  or  of  two  tout 

TTitonldM  <(rt  ton'l-dU.^ptAtannT  ol 
hoc*,  mtnj  of  whlcb  walorad  on  the  coaata 
of  Bnglaod,  Franca,  and  olber  Eutopeao 
eonntrln.  Tlu  memben  an  chanclcriied 
bj  lanlnatad.  fdmnoae.  or  papllloae  giUi 
arranged  jtJofw  tiie  aldea  ot  the  back,  t«n- 
tacJit  retnctOa  Into  ahMlbi,  tongue  tur- 
Dlihril  with  on*  central  and  numemui 
latersl  teeth,  and  orlflcea  on  the  rtgbt  ilde. 
■ Ctrt-tffrl-nmX  "-    Sama  aa  7W- 


le.  *  loold  ol  thi 
mm-nttim.    H  A.  tlitluilim. 
■fhtanM*  (trtm-ra-bl),  a, 
aitm  I     d^atil'   <■'  being 
radne*)   io  >  Bne  powder 


tbnuh.  tmm  L.  IriRu,  pp.  of 
«nj,  lowBar  SeeTEml  l.Tomb,  prlnd, 
bniite,  or  thiaih.— X.  To  mb  or  grind  to  a 

mtvr 


.    _.-  than  that  made  Vj  puliwlutlon. 
■ttvn,tl{m  (trtt-a-iTibonX  n.    Tbe  act  o 


grinding^  loTlmtian. 
Atmsian  (irlCV-rit-arX  ■.     A  wmttag 

bj  nibbing  or  tifcUon. 
Tntun  I  (trlt'Or).  tl  A  rubbtug  or  filndliig. 

Dr.  a.  (AeyiH. 


ritumh  (trl'nnlji  n.  {L  Mumpkat.  ■  tri- 
iiuph,  tormsrlT  acrj  of  Joy  naed  In  ntlglont 
iroceialoHi  alliad  to  Or.  tkriamlKt.  a  fiwtal 


a  pncMdOB  hi  bonniir  of  Bacchtu.) 
1.  lu  Som^anHq.  a  magnlAcent  proceaaiaa 
In  honour  of  a  Tlctorlooa  aenerd.  aBd  the 
Ugbwt  mlUtaiT  bonoor  wblob  b*  ooold 
Dbula.  It  waa  Ranted  br  Uw  aamle  oal* 
tooMwbobadlield  tka  oDm  ol  dieUlnr, 
ot  Bonaql.  or  of  prato',  and  alter  a  dfr 
oUt*  (Ictoi?  or  the  com; 


entered  the  cil)'  ol  Bome  in  a  rf  -" 
bj  foor  bonea,  crowned  with 
hBTtng  a  BcepOe  In  oaa  hand  a 
olluinl  In  tlie  other.    Hewaa 


.ptke 


order  aloiii  tbe  na  Mem  to  ol, 

the  lanrel  wreath  depoetted  II  _.  ol 

the  god.  BaDqaata  and  olfaer  enUrtaln- 
menU  concluded  the  aolemnltr,  which  waa 
genera]]*  broocht  to  a  does  lu  one  daf, 
thonaft  In  later  tbuea  it  aoBBtlmea  laalad 
tor  b£tM  diirt.    Diiring  the  tine  ol  tbe  «n- 

»n  tliat  oonid  daln  ■  triumpii.  A  naral 
triumph  differed  In  no  icapeei  Irom  an  or- 


eiblbltlon  ol  wi;  U 


i  pubtlo  leatlTltji  or 

UBtatalj  procMBtoB, 


a.  state  of  being  TJctorloua. 

i.  Victory;  achlareaient;  coniunt;  ai,  to 
boaat  of  ona'i  trituniiAt  oier  the  lair  mi.— 

TlHH  •IdIch  doUchu  km  Tldeei  enil^ 

A I  A  card  that  lakea  at]  othaiB ;  a  trump 
(which  hh). 


1  adnntap  gained:  ope- 


"llf* 


1 ;  to  play  a  tramp.    B  Jmtar^ 
forth:  to  abow  bidllantlj.  S>^. 


TEnrMPHWOLT 


inipb. 


I.  To  make  Tlctortoiu;  to  < 

Trlumplia]  (tri-nm'Ial). «  [L.  IriunipkalH. 
SeeTRiUHPH.)  Partalnlni  to  triumph;  com- 

raemotaUngor  oied  In  celebrating  a  triumph 

EriumpAal  arch,  'Bb  rriumpAot  charlul.' 
Jftllon.— rriuuipAal  urcA,  originally  a  leni- 
potiry  arch  erected  in  connection  with  tlio 
triumph  of  a  Roman  general,  and  thriHLfli 
which  be  and  hla  armj  paiaed.    Afterwarda 

mental  pennauBnt  itmcture,  otten  harliig 


a  OBtral  and  two  aide  aRhwifa.  Bealde* 
the  Arch  of  Tttm  there  are  Mteral  otber 
triumphal  archaa  at  Kome.  Arehea  <A  a 
almtlar  kind  bate  alao  beta  eracted  in  mu- 

RonianB.  an  Inanlalad  oolnnui  oaetcd  In 

— TViunipAA'n-aien,  alaunlorownawardcil 
by  the  Koraana  to  a  rktorioua  gsnenL 
Trlnmplttl t  (triom'lal),  «.    A  tokan  ol 

Trlnmpbuit  iiri-im.'fmiiH.  o.  (L  ttbmvlt- 
aw,  triMiH^Mntia,  ppf.  ut  triuitqtho,  to  tri- 
umph. See  TRIUKFH.J  It  Vied  in  or  per- 
tklnlDgto  ■  tilanpb:  calebntlng  a  rletory: 

'-g]aTfDrBU«eai:trialnptiaL  'Cap- 

adtoain'        * "■-' 


7>iuimp>mnt  out  of  dii  lafe 


t  TUtortoui:  gr , 

hi*  tritinvAitnl  tathar'e  band  had  won.' 
SAoJt.  'Athena,  war'a  (rfumjiAaiit  maid.' 
Ptf.  —  L.  Of  uprema  magalflceDce  and 
baau^ ;  gloriouB.  'A  moat  friiftfipAoiit 
lady.'  ^ak.  '  England,  bound  In  with  the 
IrwnifiAaiU  ML'  Sin*. 
THnmpIunUjr  (trl-nm'lant-llX  ade.  1.  In 
a  triumphant  manner:  In  tbe  manner  ol  n 

eiultation  tbat  proceM  Irom  f  Iclofj  or  (uc- 
ceu;  vlctoriooaly.    'TrvirmpKaitiL'y  treadoii 


ry'Brnln.'    & 


t.1  Feitiiely;  relolclngly. 


—Dphaor  refoicea  for  rletory;  ouewhovau- 
qnlabet.— £.  One  who  wu  booDDrad  wllli  a 
triumph  In  Boota. 


h,^kaiB;      <ll,8e.kHti 


1.  Fr.  tOM;      ng.  ilnp; 


w,  wig;     wb.  uAig:      Eh,  arar*.— See  Kn. 


TBIUMVIR 
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Trimnvlr  (trl-um'vArX  «.  [L.  trt»,  genit 
Crium,  three,  and  tm'.mmn.]  1.  One  of  three 
men  united  in  office.  The  triumvirs  (L. 
triumviri)  of  Borne  were  either  ordinary 
ma^trates  or  officers,  or  else  extraordinary 
commissioners  who  were  frequently  ap- 

e minted  to  jointly  execute  any  public  office, 
ut  the  men  best  known  in  Boman  history 
Hs  triumvirs  were  rather  usurpers  of  power 
than  properly  constituted  authorities.  See 
next  article. 
TrlumTlrate  (tri-um'vl-rftt).  n.  [See  above.] 
1.  A  coalition  of  Uiree  men  in  office  or  autho- 
rity: particularly  applied  in  Roman  history 
to  two  famous  coalitions,  the  first  in  59  B.C. 
between  Ciesar.  Pompeius,  and  Crassus;  the 
second  in  43  B.C.  between  Antonius,  Octavi- 
anus,  and  Lepidus.— 2.  Government  by  three 
men  in  coalition.— &  A  party  of  three  men; 
three  men  in  company  or  forming  one  com- 
pany. 

Staoach,  requesting:  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  a  surly  man- 
ner, 'to  be  as  alive  as  he  could,'  drew  up  a  chair  by 
the  door.  Sam  was  then  despatched  for  a  hackney 
coach,  and  in  it  the  triumvirtUt  proceeded. 

DicJteMS. 

TrlUinylryt  (trI-um'vi-riX  n.    Triuuivirate. 
Thou  makest  the  triumviry  the  comer<ap  of  so- 
ciety. Skak. 

Trlime  (tri'iin),  n.  (L.  tri=tre$,  three,  and 
untM,  one.]  Tnreein  one;  an  epithet  applied 
to  God,  to  express  the  unity  of  the  Godhead 
in  a  trinity  of  persons.  'A  triuns  deity.' 
Burnet. 

tounity  (tri-a'nl-ti),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  triune;  trinity.  'The  triunity 
of  the  Godhead.'    Dr.  H.  More. 

Myalent  (triv'a-lent).  a.  [Prefix  triy  three, 
and  L.  voteo,  to  be  of  the  value  of.]  In 
chem.  applied  to  an  agent  equivalent  in 
combining  or  displacing  power  to  three 
monad  atoms;  triatomic;  triadic 

Trlyalve  (trl'valv),  n.  Anything  having 
three  valves,  especially  a  shell  with  three 
valvea 

TMyalvular  (tri-val'va-16rX  a.  Three- 
v^ved;  having  three  valves. 

Trlvantt  (trirantX  n.    A  truant 

Thou  art  a  trifler,  a  trwant,  thou  art  an  idle  fellow. 

BurioH. 

Trlvantlyt  (triv'ant-li),  adv.  In  a  truant  or 
trivant  manner.    Burton. 

TrlyerUal  (tri-v6rb'i-alX  «.  [L.  tri^tres, 
three,  and  verbum,  a  word.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  certain  days  in  the  Boman  calendar 
wmch  were  juridical,  or  days  allowed  to  the 
prator  for  deciding  causes :  so  named  from 
the  three  characteristic  words  of  his  office, 
do,  dioo,  addieo.  They  were  also  called  dies 
fasti. 

Trivet  (triv'etX  n.  [Corruption  of  three- 
/eet  or  three-foot,  or  of  Fr.  tripied,  from  L. 
tripes,  tripedis,  a  three-footed  stool.]  Any- 
thing supported  by  three  feet;  specifically, 
a  movable  part  of  a  kitchen  range,  a  kind 
of  iron  frame  or  stand,  whereon  to  place 
vessels  for  boiling,  Ac.,  or  to  receive  some- 
thing placed  before  the  fire. 

On  the  stove  are  a  couple  of  trfveis  for  the  pots 
and  kettles.  DicJktns. 

Trivet  Is  frequentlv  used  as  a  proverbial 
comparison  indicating  stability,  inasmuch 
as  having  three  less  to  stand  on,  it  is  never 
unstable,  as  in  the  ^hn^ses  'right  as  a 
trivet,'  '  to  suit  to  a  tnvet' 

Go  home !  you'U  find  there  all  as  r%bt  as  a  trit>et. 

H.  H.  Barkam. 

Spelled  also  TVeiwt 

Trivet-table  (triv'et-t&bl).  n.  A  table 
stipported  by  three  feet.    Dryden. 

Trivial  (triv'I.al),  a.  [Fr.  tHvial,  from  L 
trivialis,  belongiiig  to  the  cross-roads  or 
public  streets,  hence  common,  from  trivium, 
a  plsce  where  three  roads  meet,  a  cross-road 
(see  TRlvivu}—tri=tres,  three,  and  via,  a 
way,  a  road.  ]  1.  Such  as  may  be  found  every- 
where; everyday;  commonplace;  vulgar; 
ordinary.  'A  tmiai saying.'  Bp.  Racket 
2.  Trifling ;  insignificant;  of  little  worth  or 
importance;  inconsiderable;  as,  a  trivial 
subject;  a  tHvial  affair.  'Trivial  faults.' 
J'ope.S.  Occupying  one's  self  with  trifles; 
trifling. 

As  a  scholar  meantime  he  was  trivial  and  incap- 
able of  labour.  De  Qninc^. 

4.  t  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  trivium,  or  the 
first  three  liberal  arts— grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  logic ;  hence,  initiatorv ;  rudimentary. 
Bp.  Hall. — TVto&aJ  name,  in  dassifieation, 
same  as  Specific  Nanu.  See  under  Spboivio. 
Also  used  for  the  common  English  name. 
Trivial t  (triv'I.al),  n.  One  of  the  three 
liberal  arts  which  constitute  tha  trivium 
(which  see)L 


Trlvlall8m(triv'l-al-i«n),n.  Atrivlal matter 
or  mode  of  acting.    Carlyle. 

Triviality  (triv-l-al'l-ti),  n.  l.  The  stete  or 
quality  of  being  trivial  *  The  triviality  of 
its  meaningless  details.'  Dr,  Caird.— 2.  A 
trivial  thing;  a  trifle ;  a  matter  of  little  or 
no  value. 

The  philosophy  of  our  times  does  not  expend  itself 
In  furious  discusaons  on  mere  scholastic  trivialities. 

Dr.  Lyoti  Pl<^y/air. 

Trivially  (triv'l-al-liX  adv.  In  a  trivial  man- 
ner :  (a)  commonly ;  vulgarly. 

Money  Is  not  the  sinews  of  war.  as  is  trivially  said, 
where  the  sinews  of  men's  arms,  in  effeminate  people, 
(all.  Bacon. 

(d)  Lightly;  Inconsiderably;  In  a  trifling 

manner  or  degree. 

Trlvlalneu  (trlv^-al-nes),  n.    The  state  of 

being  trivial:  triviality. 

Trtvliun  (trlv'l-um),  n.    [L.,  a  place  where 

three  roads  meet,  or  whence  thev  diverge. 

See  Trivial.  ]  The  name  given  in  the  schools 

of  the  middle  ages  to  the  first  three  liberal 
arts— grammar,  rhetoric.and  logic;  the  other 
four— arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and 
astronomv— being  termed  quadrivium. 

Trl-weeluy  (trl'wek-li),  a.  l.  Properly,  oc- 
curring, performed,  or  appearing  once  every 
three  weeks.— 2.  Happenmg,  performed,  or 
appearing  thrice  a  week;  as,  a  tri-weekly 
newspaper. 

Troad  (trdd),  n.    Same  as  Trode. 

Treat  (tr6t).  v.i.  [Imitative.]  To  cry,  as  a 
buck  in  rutting  time. 

Treat  (tr6t),  n.  The  cry  of  a  buck  in  rut- 
ting time. 

Trocar  (trdlL&r),  n.  [Fr.,  from  trois,  three, 
and  earre,  a  square,  a  face.  The  instru- 
ment has  a  trlangtilar  face.]  A  surgical  In- 
strument used  In  cases  of  dropsy,  hydrocele, 
Ac.  It  consists  of  a  perforator,  or  stylet, 
and  a  cannula.  After  the  puncture  is  made 
the  stylet  is  withdrawn,  and  the  cannula 
remains  and  affords  a  means  of  evacuating 
from  the  cavity.    Written  also  Troehar. 

Trochaic  Trocbaical  (trd-k&'lk,  tr6-k&'lk- 
al),  a.  [L.  trochaieus.  See  Trochbb.1  In 
pros,  pertaining  to  or  conslstlngof  trochees; 
as,  trochaic  measure  or  verse.  The  trochaic 
verse  used  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets, 
especially  by  the  tragedians  and  comedians, 
most  commonly  consists  of  a  perfect  dime- 
ter, followed  by  a  dimeter  wanting  the  last 
half  foot. 

Trochaic  (trd-k&'lkX  n.  A  trochaic  verse  or 
measure. 

Trochal  (trd'kal).  a.  [Gr.  trochos,  a  wheel.] 
Wheel-shaped;  specifically  applied  to  the 
ciliated  disc  of  the  Botifera. 

Trochanter  (trd-kan't^r),  n.  [Gr.  trochan- 
ter, a  runner,  the  ball  on  which  the  hip-bone 
turns  In  its  socket,  from  hvehazd,  to  run 
along,  from  treehd,  to  run.]  In  anat  a  pro- 
cess of  the  upper  part  of  the  femur  or  thigh- 
bone to  which  are  attached  the  musciei 
which  rotate  the  limb.  There  may  be  two 
or  even  three  trochanters  present  H.  A. 
Sieholson. 

Trochanterlan  (trd-kan-td'ri-an).  a.  In 
anat  of  or  pertaining  to  the  greater  tro- 
chanter.   Dui»glison. 

Trochantlnlan  (trd-kan-tln'l-an),  a.  In 
anat  of  or  pertaining  to  the  lesser  trochan- 
ter.   Dunglison. 

Troehar  (trdlc&r),  n.    Same  as  Trocar. 

Troche  (trdch  or  trosh).  n.  [Gr.  trochos, 
something  circular,  a  round  ball  or  cake, 
from  trechd,  to  run.]  A  form  of  medicine 
in  a  circular  cake  or  tablet,  or  a  stiff  paste 
cut  Into  proper  portions  and  dried.  It  is 
made  by  mixing  the  medicine  with  sngar 
and  mucilage,  and  Is  intended  to  be  gradu- 
ally dissolved  In  the  mouth  and  slowly 
swallowed,  as  a  demulcent 

Trochee  (trO'ke)  n.  [L.  troehcsus,  Gr.  tro- 
chaios,  from  trechd,  to  run.)  In  pros,  a  foot 
of  two  syllables,  the  first  long  and  the 
second  short,  as  nation. 

TrochidflB  (trOld-deX  n.  pi.  [From  L.troehus, 
a  hoop  or  top,  and  eidos,  resemblance.  The 
shells  of  the  species,  especially  those  of  the 
genus  Trochus,  or  top-snell.  are  shaped  like 
a  top]  A  family  of  testaceous  turbinated 
gasteropods,  of  Uie  order  Prosobranchiata, 
section  Holostomata,  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  Turbinidie,  and  by  some  naturalists  In- 
cluded In  that  family.  The  shell  has  the 
aperture  entire,  closed  with  an  operculum; 
spiral,  and  generally  toi>-shaped,  as  in  the 
genus  Trochua 

1ht>chil  (trdlcll),  n.  [See  Trochilus.]  A 
bird  described  by  ancient  writers  as  a  kind 
of  wagtail  or  sandpiper  which  entered  the 


mouth  of  the  crocodile  and  fed  by  picking 
the  crocodile's  teeth. 

The  crocodile  opens  Its  mouth  to  let  the  trtrhil  in 
to  pick  his  teeth,  which  gives  it  itt  usual  feeding. 

Sir  T.  Htrhrrl. 

TrochlllC  (tr6-kll'ik),  a.  [See below]  Per- 
taining to  or  characterized  by  rotary  motion; 
having  power  to  draw  out  or  turn  round. 
Camden.    [Rare.] 

TrochlllCS  (trd-kU'iks),  n.  [Or.  troehUia^ 
a  revolving  cylinder,  trochos,  a  wheel,  from 
trech6,  to  run.]  The  science  of  rotaiy  mo- 
tion.   [Bare.] 

Trochilid»(tr6-kiri-d6Xn.p2.  [See  Trochil- 
us.) The  humming-birds,  a  family  of  ex- 
tremely minute,  but  exquisitely  beautiful 
tenuirostral  passerine  birds,  chiefly  tropical 
American,  but  with  some  species  ranging 
far  to  the  south,  and  others  extending  north- 
wards as  far  as  the  southern  portions  of 
Canada  The  species  are  very  numeroua 
See  HmaoMO-BiRD. 

TrochllOl  (trok'il-us).  n.  [L.  trochilus,  Gr. 
trochUos,  a  small  bird,  perhaps  the  golden- 
crested  wren,  from  trechd,  to  run.]  1.  A 
Knus  of  birds,  famllpr  lYochllida,  popu- 
rly  kn6wn  as  huinmvng-birds.—2.  A  name 
•pmied  by  some  of  the  older  naturalists,  as 
White  of  Selbome,  to  several  small  English 
blrda— 3.  Same  as  TroehiL — 4.  Inore^  same 
as  Scotia  (which  see). 

Trochinff  (trd^ing>,  n.    [Fr.  frocftufv,  an 
antler ;  O.  Fr.  troche,  a  bundle,  a  bouquet; 
Norm,  troche,  a  branch.)    One  of  the  small 
branches  on  a  stag's  horn.    UowelL 
TrochlBOUB.  TrochiBk  (trdkis'kns,  trS'- 
kisk),  n.    [Qt.  trochiskos.)    A  kind  of  tablet 
or  lozenge;  a  troche.    See  Troghk. 
Trochlte  (trOlcIt),  n.    [Gr.  trochos,  a  wheel, 
from  treaid,  to  run.)    The  name  given  by 
the  earlier  palnontologists  to  the  whed-Uke 
Joints  of  the  encrinite. 
Trochlea  (trokl6-aX  n.    [L,  a  pulley,  trcnn 
Gr.  trechd,  to  run. )  In.  anat  (a)  the  articular 
surface  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  os  hu- 
meri :  so  called  from  Its  forming  a  kind  of 
pulley  on  which  the  ulna  moves  in  flexion 
and  extension  of  the  forearm,    (b)  A  pulley- 
like  cartilage,  through  which  the  tendon  of 
the  trochleary  muscle  passes. 
Trochlear (trokae-ftr),a.  [See above.)  Pulley- 
shaped;  specifically,  in  bot.  circular,  com- 
pressed, and  contracted  in  the  middle  of  its 
circumference,  so  as  to  resemble  a  pulley, 
as  the  embryo  of  Commelyna  communis. 
Trochleary  (troka&a-ri),  a.    [See  Troch- 
lea]   Pertaining  to  the  trochlea;  as.  the 
trochleary  muscle,   the   superior  oblique 
muscle  of  the  eye:  the  (rocAkMiry  nerve,  the 
pathetic  nerve,  which  goes  to  that  muscle. 
Trochoid   (trd'kold),  a.     1.  TrochoidaL— 
2.  In  conch,  conical  with  a  flat  base:  applied 
to  sheila 

Trochoid  (trdlcoid),  n.  [Gr.  trochos,  a  wheel, 
and  eidos,  resemblance.)  1.  In  geovn.  same 
as  Cycloid  (which  seel— 2.  In  anaf.  a  tro- 
choidal  articulation.  See  Trochoii>al.  a.  2. 
TrochOldal  (trd-koid'al).  a.  l.  Pertaining 
to  a  trochoid:  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 
trochoid ;  as,  the  trochoidal  curves,  such  as 
the  epicycloid,  the  involute  of  the  circle, 
the  spiral  of  Archimedes,  Ac— 2.  In  anat 
a  term  employed  to  designate  a  species  of 
movable  articulation  of  bones,  in  which  one 
bone  rotates  upon  another,  as  the  imdioa 
upon  the  ulna 

Trochometer  (trd-kom'et-te),  n.  [Or. 
trochos,  a  wheel,  and  metron,  a  meanire.] 
An  Instrument  for  computing  the  revota- 
tions  of  a  wheel 

Trochus  (trd'kus),  n.  [L  trochus,  a  hoop  or 
top,  Gr.  trochos,  a  wheel]  The  top-shells, 
a  genus  of  prosobranchiate  gasteropoda, 
family  Trochidn.  The  shell  has  a  flattened 
base,  and  Is  of  pyramidal  shape,  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  a  child's  top.  The 
aperture  isoblioueand  rhombic  inform,  and 
the  operculum  Is  of  homy  consistence. 
Trock  (trok).  v.t  To  truck ;  to  barter;  to 
troke.    [Scotch.) 

Trooo  (trOlcdX  ^  [Sp.enieot,*  trucks,  a  game 
somewhat  resembling  billiarda*  ifrunmu 
and  Baretti.]  An  old  English  game  r»> 
vlved,  formerly  known  as  'hiwn  Dilliardi,* 
from  which  billiards  are  said  to  have  had 
their  origin.  Troco  is  played  on  a  lawn 
with  wooden  balls  and  a  cue  ending  ia  a 
spoon-shaped  iron  projection.  In  the  centra 
of  the  green  there  is  an  iron  ring  morlnff  oa 
a  pivot,  and  the  object  is  to  drive  the  tall 
through  the  ring.  Points  are  also  made  by 
cannoning,  that  is,  by  the  player  striktuK 
two  baUs  in  succession  with  hia  own  baU. 
Trod  (trodX  pret  of  trsad. 
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TtOd,  Ttodden  (trod.  trod'nX  PP-  of  tnad. 
Trodet  (trtdX  *^    TrMd;  (ooUng;  p«th. 

The  tr^de  to  not  m  tickle.  S/e*u*r. 

Tr0fl0d7te(tr6'gk>dit).n.  [Or.  trdglodytit, 
m  trofflodyte.  from  tr^M.  a  cavern,  and  dy6, 
to  enter.]  1.  A  cave-aweller;  one  dwelling 
in  a  care  or  onderground  habitation.  The 
ancient  Greeks  gare  the  name  to  various 
racee  of  tavaget  inhabiting  cavee,  especially 
to  the  cave-dwellers  on  the  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Nile 
In  Nabia  and  Abyssinia,  the  whole  of  this 
district  beinff  known  bv  the  name  Troglo* 
dytUci.  Archaological  investigations  show 
that  cave-dwellers  everywhere  probably  pre- 
ceded house-builders.  Hence— 2.  One  liv- 
ing in  seclusion;  one  unacquainted  with  the 
alhirt  of  the  world.    Sat  Rev. 

Troglodyte!  (tr^flod'i-tfiz).  n.  l.  The 
wrens,  a  genus  of  msessoriai  birds,  family 
CerthiadA.  Troglodvtu  eurxmctui  is  the 
common  wren.  3ee  Wrbn.— 2.  A  genus  of 
anthropoid  apes,  of  which  there  are  two 
well-established  raedes,  vix.  T.  niaer,  the 
chimpanzee,  and  T.  OcriUa,  the  gorilla.  See 
CHni PAMZBB,  Gorilla. 

Trofflodytta  TroidodyttOAl  (tr6  glo-ditf- 

ik.  ti^-glo-dit'ik^alX  a  ReUting  to  the 
troglodytes,  their  manners  or  customs. 

Trofloa7tiim(tr6'glod-It-izmXn.  The  state 
or  condition  of  troglodytes;  the  state  of 
living  In  caves.    See  Troolodttb. 

TrofOn  (tr6'gonX  n.  [Or.  trdgdn,  gnawing, 
eraig  vegetables.]  A  genus  of  birds,  the 
typeof  the  family  Trogonidie.  Thetrc^ns 
Inhabit  the  most  retired  recesses  of  the  for- 
ests of  the  intertropical  regions  of  both 
hemispheres,  and  show  many  decided  points 


Trofon  pavonlous. 

t>f  affinity  to  the  goat-suckers.  There  are 
numerous  species,  all  of  them  possessing 
most  brilliantly  coloured,  plumage,  only  se- 
cond In  splendour  to  the  humming-birds. 
The  peacock  trogon  (7.  jM r<mmtu  or  Oiiunw 
rtnUndent)  It  a  native  of  Central  America, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  of  all  the 
feathered  tribe.  The  colour  of  the  adult 
male  is  a  rich  golden  green  on  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  while  the  under  parts  are 
orllllant  scarlet;  the  central  feathers  of  the 
taQ  are  black,  and  the  exterior  white  with 
Uack  bara  The  wonderful  plumes  which 
hang  over  the  tail  are  generally  about 
S  feet  in  length.  See  CURUCUL 
Tl  OtUlildH  rtr6-gon'i-d6  ),n.pL  A  family  of 
blrus  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
plumage,  and  typically  represented  by  the 
trogona.  They  are  ranked  by  some  natural- 
Ista.  on  account  of  their  habits,  in  the  order 
Inseaorea  and  tribe  Fissirostres,  but  more 
seoerally,  on  account  of  the  formation  of 
the  feet,  having  two  toes  before  and  two 
behind,  they  are  classed  among  the  Scan- 


TruftUAthnliiiii,  Tro80iioth6riiixii  (tr6- 
(oi^tli^ri-nm.  trft'gon-o-thd^ri-umXn.  [Or. 
tr^igd,  to  gnaw,  and  thirion,  a  wild  beast) 
An  extinct  rodent,  closely  allied  to  the 
beaven,  bat  of  much  larger  proportions, 
wboee  remains  are  found  in  caverns  and 
jfppermoet  tertiaries  of  Europe. 

(trogX  n,    [Form  of  trough,  A.  Sax. 


fray.)    A  wooden  tron^  forming  a  drain 
to  mlnca. 
Terete  (tr&lkX  A-  Of  or  pertaining  to  ancient 


Troy  or  the  Troas ;  Trojan ;  relating  to  the 

Trojan  war.    Gladttons. 
Trojan  (trd'JanX  a.  Of  or  relating  to  andent 

Troy. 
Trojan  (trd'janX  n.     1.  An  inhabitant  of 

ancient  lYoy.  —2.  A  plucky  or  determined 

fellow;  one  who  fights  or  works  with  a  will; 

one  who  bears  courageously.    [Colloq.] 

He  bore  it  (the  amputatioo  of  his  hand),  of  coune. 
like  a  TV^w.  Thatktrny. 

8.  An  old  cant  familiar  name  for  an  aged 
inferior  or  equal 

Sam  the  butler's  true,  the  cook  a  reverend  Tre/an. 

Srau.A-F/. 

4.  An  old  cant  name  for  a  person  of  doubt- 
ful character. 

Tut  I  there  are  other  Trofans  that  thou  dream'st 
not  of,  the  which,  for  sport  sake,  are  content  to  do 
the  profession  some  grace.  SiuUt. 

Troke  (trdk).  v.t  and  t.  To  truck;  to  barter; 

to  bargain  in  the  way  of  exchange;  esi;>e- 

dally,  to  do  busineu  on  a  small  scale.  Fer- 

gtuon.    [Scotch.] 
Troke  (trOkX  n.    [Scotch.]    1.  The  act  of 

trucking;  exchange;  barter;  dealings;  hence, 

familiar  intercourse. 

I  never  had  much  trtJbe  with  strangers. 

Airs,  Oiifhani. 

2.  A  trinket;  a  small  ware. 
TroU  (trOlX  v.t  [From  the  Celtic:  W.  trcl- 
iaw,  to  troll,  to  roll:  troelli,  to  turn,  wheel, 
or  whirl;  troell,  a  wheel,  a  reel;  trU,  a  roll- 
er. Comp.  Armor.  trCel,  a  twining  plant, 
from  tr6,  a  cirde.  movement  in  a  circle.  Fr. 
tr6Ur,  to  lead  about,  to  drag,  to  stroU ;  O. 
troUen,  to  roll,  to  stroll,  are  probably  also 
to  be  traced  to  the  Celtic,  and  the  former  is 
probably  the  origin  of  the  word  as  applied 
to  a  certain  method  of  angling.]  1.  To  move 
in  a  circular  direction ;  to  turn  round ;  to 
roll;  to  move  volubly.  '  To  dress  and  troU 
the  tongue  and  roll  the  eye.'  Milton.— 
2.  To  circulate ;  to  pass  round,  as  a  vessel 
of  liquor  at  table.  '  TroU  about  the  bridal 
bowL'    B.  Jonaon. 

Then  doth  she  trM  to  me  the  bowL 

Even  as  a  malt-worm  sliould.  Bf.  StiU. 

8.  To  sing  the  parts  of  in  succession,  as  of  a 
catch  or  roimd;  also,  to  sing  in  a  full,  jovial 
voice.  '  To  trxM  a  careless,  careless  tavern- 
catch.'    Ttnnymm. 

His  sonnets  charm'd  the  attentive  crowd. 

By  wide-mouth'd  mortal  trclCd  aloud.  Httdibras. 

4.  To  angle  for;  hence,  to  allure;  to  entice; 
to  draw  on. 

He  .  .  .  trolls  and  baits  him  trith  a  nobler  play. 

MJ  j^  ae#  ^^tt  ^ftfltf  ^m 

6.  To  angle  in ;  to  fish  In.    *  With  patient 
angle  tm/i  the  finny  deep.'    Ooldtmith. 
Tnm  (trOlX  v.i.    L  To  go  round;  to  move  or 
run  round ;  to  roll ;  to  turn  about :  of tm 
with  an  indefinite  it. 

How  pleasant,  on  the  banks  of  Styx, 

To  tn>// 1/  in  a  coach  and  six.  Swi/t. 

2.  To  angle  with  a  rod  and  line  running  on 
a  reel;  specifically,  to  fish  for  pike  with  a 
rod  in  a  particular  manner.  See  Trolling. 
8.  To  stroll;  to  ramble.  Bailey. 
TtoVL  (tr6lX  n.  L  The  act  of  going  or  mov- 
ing round;  routine:  repetition. 

The  /rw//  of  their  categorical  table  might  have  in- 
formed them  that  there  was  something  else  in  the 
intelkctual  world  besides  substance  and  quantity. 

Surie. 

2.  A  song  the  parts  of  which  are  sung  in 
succession ;  a  round.  Prqf.  WiUon.  —  3.  A 
reel  on  a  fishing-rod. 

TroU  (trdlX  n^  [IceL  troU,  Dan.  and  8w. 
trold^  L.O.  droll;  hence  £.  droll.]  In  Kor- 
them  myth,  a  name  of  certain  supernatural 
beings  in  old  Icelandic  literature,  repre- 
sented as  a  kind  of  giants,  but  in  modem 
Scandinavia  regardedf  as  of  diminutive  size 
and  inhabiting  fine  dwellings  in  the  interior 
of  hills  and  mounds,  answering  in  some  re- 
spects to  the  brownie  of  Scotland.  The 
trolls  are  described  as  obliging  and  neigh- 
bourly, freely  lending  and  borrowing,  and 
otherwise  keeping  up  a  friendly  intercourse 
with  mankind.  But  they  have  a  sad  pro- 
pensity to  thieving,  not  only  stealing  pro- 
visions, but  even  women  and  children.  They 
can  make  themselves  invisible;  can  confer 
personal  strength  and  prosperity  upon  men; 
can  foresee  future  events,  ^ko.    KeighUey. 

Troller  (tr6r«r).  n.    One  who  trolls. 

Trolley,  Trolly  (trol'iX  n.  [W.  troeU,  a 
wheel;  trol,  a  roller.  See  Troll,  v.L]  1.  A 
costermonger^s  name  for  a  narrow  cart 
which  can  be  either  driven  Inr  the  hand  or 
drawn  by  a  donkey.— 2.  A  form  of  truck 
which  can  be  tilted  over  by  removing  pins 
which  attach  it  to  the  frame. 

TroUinff  (trdl'IngX  n.  The  act  of  one  who 
trolls;  spedflcally  applied  to  a  certain 


method  of  fishing  for  pike  with  a  rod  and 
line,  and  with  a  dead  bslt,  used  chiefly  when 
the  water  is  full  of  weeds,  rushes,  Ac.  A 
gudgeon  is  the  best  bait,  and  is  used  by 
running  longitudinally  through  it  a  piece  of 
twisted  brass  wire,  weighted  with  a  long 
piece  of  lead,  and  having  two  hooks  attached. 
The  bait  Is  dropped  into  holes,  and  is  worked 
up  and  down  by  the  lifting  and  falling  of 
the  rod-point 

TroUloi  (troH-us),  n.  Olobe-fiower,  a  genus 
of  pUuits.    See  Globb-flomtsb. 

Trollol  (trOMolO.  v.L  and  i.  To  troU;  to 
sing  in  a  Jovial  rollicking  way. 

They  got  drunk  and  trtUUUd  it  bravely. 

R»etr  Nerih. 

Trollop  (trorop).  n.  (Perhaps  from  irtXl, 
to  stroll;  comp.  O.  tnMen,  to  stroll,  tmiU, 
tnUle,  a  trollop,  a  trull;  also  8c.  trollop, 
trollop,  a  loose  hanging  rag ;  in  any  case 
probably  of  Celtic  origin;  comp.  Armor.  trtU, 
a  rag  or  tatter,  (rtuen,  a  dirty,  slatternly, 
ragged  woman;  Ir.  troll,  truaiu,  corruption; 
Gael,  truaill,  to  pollute.  Trull  is  closely 
allied.]  A  woman  loosely  dressed;  a  slattern; 
a  draggle-tail;  a  drab.    Milton. 

Trollopoet  (trol-op-«'X  n.  [Lit  a  loose 
dress.  See  Trollop.]  A  loose  dress  for 
femalea 

There  goes  Mrs.  Roundabout ;  I  mean  the  fat  lady 
in  the  lutestring  tr^Uoptt.  Goldsmith. 

Trolloplth  (trorop-ishX  a.  Like  a  trollop 
or  slattern:  slovenly  dressed. 

TrollOI»y  (trorop-iX  a.  BUttemly.  *A 
troUopyiooking  maid-servant '  Jane  A  utten. 

Troll-plate  (trol'pl&tX  n.  In  mach.  a  ro- 
tating disc  employed  to  effect  the  simul- 
taneous convergence  or  divergence  of  a 
number  of  objects,  such  as  screw-dies  in  a 
stock,  or  the  jaws  of  a  universal  chuck. 
B,  H.  Knight 

Trolly.    See  Trollrt. 

Trolmydames  (trormi-damzX  n.  [Fr.  trou- 
madame,  pigeon-hole  — trou,  a  hole,  fna- 
dame,  ladv.  Trou  has  been  modified  to 
trol  by  influence  of  E.  troll.)  An  old  Eng- 
lish game:  pigeon-holes  (which  see).    Shak. 

Trombidldie  (trom-bid'i-d«X  n.  pi.  The  gar- 
den  or  ground  mites,  a  family  of  arachnid- 
ans,  division  Trachearia  and  order  Acarida, 
living  in  crevices  of  the  ground,  and  dis- 
tinguished  by  having  the  palpi  converted 
Into  raptorial  organs.  The  well-known  scar- 
let mite,  or  'soldier,'  belongs  to  the  family. 
They  spin  little  webs  for  the  protection  ojf 
their  eggs;  and  some  species  are  very  inju- 
rious to  plants  in  hothouses  and  frames  by 
making  their  webs  over  the  leaves,  llie 
young  are  parasitic,  usually  on  insects. 

Trombone  (troml)dn),  n.  [It,  aug.  of  (roin* 
ba,  a  trumpet  See  Trump.  ]  A  deep-toned 
instrument  of  the  trumpet  kind,  consisting 
of  three  tubes;  the  first,  to  which  the  mouth- 
piece is  attached,  and  the  third,  which  ter- 
minates in  a  bell-^aped  orifice,  are  placed 
side  by  side ;  the  middle  tube  is  doubled. 


t,  Valve  Tron\^>one.       s,  Slide  Trombone. 

and  slides  into  the  other  two  like  the  tube 
of  a  telescope.  Bv  the  manipulation  of  the 
slide  the  tube  of  air  is  altered  in  length,  and 
the  pitch  accordingly  varied.  The  trombone 
is  of  three  kinds,  the  alto,  the  tenor,  and 
the  bass ;  and  some  instruments  are  fitted 
with  pistons,  when  they  are  known  as  valve 
trombones. 

Tromp  (trompX  n.  [Fr.  trompe.  a  tube,  a 
tnmipet.]  The  blowing  machine  used  in 
the  process  of  smelting  uon  by  the  Catalan 
forge.  The  air  is  drawn  in  to  the  upper 
part  of  a  vertical  tube  through  side  holes  by 
a  stream  of  water  within,  and  is  carried 
down  with  the  water  into  a  box  or  chamber 
below,  from  which  it  can  only  escape  by  a 
pipe  leading  to  the  furnace. 

lTOinpe,t  n.  A  trump:  a  trumpet  Chaueer. 

Tromponrpt  n.    A  trumpeter.    Chaueer. 

Tron  (tronX  n.  L  A  weigning-machina  See 
Tronb.— 2.  A  wooden  air-shaft  In  a  mine. 

TrODa  (tr6'naX  n.  [An  African  word.]  Same 
9»  Natron. 


eh.  fliUla;     dh,  8c  lock;     g,  go;     j.>ob;     b.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  ring;     fH,  then;  th.  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  isAlg;    sh,  anire.— See  Kir. 


TEOnOBIBD 


.'t  (trotflWr),  A.    (From  tmu.  ■ 

•MIrud.]  Ad  oncar  la  Loadoii,  itliaH 
biuUew  n*  to  waigh  mxiL    C«hI1. 

Tranctumililn-  A  tronchean;  m  ipair  wltb- 

TnumiMt-dmumiai  flniii'ioti-4-iU- 
mmn'brtXo.  Inft«r.  Mddo(»eiTii»orolher 
bairing  eut  in  pIscK  und  HpinUil,  ItauBgh 
■till  pmeririD!  Uh  tomi  of  Uw  i-ruai  or 
whitsiET  tlw  beirJiiB  Rioy  be. 

Tlons  (trdn),  n.     A  nnaU  dntn,    (FtotIh- 

■t(WD) 

»,TIOUI 

O.Fr  (nmtl, , -^ 

L  (rwlina,  ■  bftUinct.]  A  Und  ol  >t«ilr>rd 
CT  bom  nwd  In  lorDier  Uma  for  walghlng 
hMTjr  conimodlUe*— rwn  or  frow  irtinhl. 
m  udBnt  Bcotllih  wslgbt  uKd  for  inuij 
bone  prodDctioBi,  m  wool.  cbe««.  batter, 
Ac  fa  U)l«  vXgbt  tho  pound  ndfid  fa 
different  coiuiUa,  Inim  fl  oi.  to  C9  oc. 
■voJrUupoil.  Ths  Ul«r  Cron  none  or  il*Dd- 

tron  pound  being  equlTalent  tol  37tT  [bs. 

Tradla-p^m  (troll-ptm),  n.    B«Wini- 

TTODP  (trtlp).  n.  IFT,  Irtmpr.  It  tnvpo.  an. 
trovd,  Ivora  LL  rrtPinuj.  m  tr«w^  origin 
doubtluL  Dlei  laiKetU  that  it  uIit  mtu- 
thotli  ind  cbugfl  ot  coiuonmnt  una  L. 
turbo,  perhapi  chiuiged  In  ttM  moatbs  of 
tbfl  Gannuu  Into  larva.  ComlL  IrmUr, 
from  lurlnia.  j  L  A  eoUectton  Of  p*opla;  ■ 
company;  %  nnnibcr^  «  mnltltodB.  fi«- 
TJl.  1.  •TroopioltiltaiM.'  Shak. 
SOB«dBi«.ftw/o(. Un.Kliff.tr 

t  A  bodr  of  uldJen:  genenll;  niad*^Dtiui 
ploral,  Mid  ilgnlljlBg  Kitdlen  In  ganaral, 
whathar  mora  or  leia  numannu,  Including 
tuluiliT,  anlrr,  uid  artlllMT. 


thB  Dnie  of  funnttloD,  (orm- 
--'     '      captain,  conditlni 
1,  and  coiteapolHt 


I.  A  bud  or  oompinT  ol  pctforman ; 
iroBpa.— 6.  A  purticuUr  roll  or  c*ll  of  "- 

In  quick  lime.    De  Foe. 
lOo^iUO^Xv.i.    1,  To  collect  in  I 


Troopl*!  (tni'pi-al):  il  (From  the  itmi 
tr«v^  or  llockl  In  ■bk'li  lomeof  tlie  epedea 

puaering  blrd(.iikin  lo  Uia  orlolei  and  itir- 
Ilngi.  In  wblizb  tbe  beak  ii  Utga,  conical, 
thick  at  tbe  baaa,  and  varr  ilurp  at  tbu 
point  Thay  mattlf  inbablt  Iba  »nUicrn 
Itatei  ot  America,  but  HTanl  oE  Ulnn  ap- 
pear ai  blida  of  paaia«e  In  the  nortbem 


m«J.  ElRn>()4og  dl 

,  Ac.]    Bj  troops;  Iti  uuwuH. 

(trViliipX  n.     A  iblp  tor  the 
UMIIV4UJU1UD  of  trooper  a  trantport 

TroiiwiIeM,  TropmlaeeN  (tr6-p4-Bit-«, 

Cnt  p«'a-b"it-«),  n  p<.  Aaub-orderotplanti 
In  the  nat  order  Oeranlaceia.  o[  whidi  Tro- 
pteolnntithepriiiclwlgaatia  Sotnaantbo- 
rllieB  niard  Iropieolw  ai  a  dietlnct  order. 


TropMOlom  {trfl-pffa-lnm).  n.  (Fran  Or, 
trtmaim,  a  tropbj.  Tb*  learea  reiambla  a 
bnckler.  and  tbt  flowan  an  empty  helmet] 
Indian  crau,  a  genu  ot  hudtonie  tnUlng 
or  climbing  planU.  nat  order  Oeraniaceaa. 
The  ipadc " 


which  anui 


ondimenia,  and  othera 


cotonred  fiowera.  "Die  principal  ipedea  aie 
r.  ninu.  onall  Indian  craa*.  iDtiodncad 
into  thli  oountiT  at  an  early  period ;  the 
Iniit  la  pickled  and  eatau  u  capcn.  ud 

m^rui.  great  Indian  cma.  tbe  tnilt  of  whlub 
li  alBO  made  Into  a  pickle.  T.  ptrtffrinum. 
the  canary  plant,  li  a  popular  and  gmcaful 
cllnber,  irltti  lir^ar  yellow  tlowen.  T. 
trinltrrum,  tricolor  Indian  craaa.  la  a  ebowy 
and  bandiouie  ipeclea.  3e«  SjiSTDunm. 
Trop*  (tiip).  ;i.  [Ft.  tn>j»,  trom  L.  trgjnu, 
troDi  Gr.  frqpoa.  a  trope  or  flgnre,  a  tuni, 
tiom  trtpS,  to  turn.]  In  rAj^  a  flguraUTe 
liae  ot  a  word;  a  vord  or  exprcaaion  UHd  In  a 

poaaeaaea.  or  a  word  changed  from  Ita  nrigi- 
nil  ilgnlflcatloa  to  another  tor  the  take  ot 

we  ciOl  >  itapld  tallow  an  mi,  oi'a  shrewd 
manaloi.  Tropea  are  chiefly  of  four  kindit 
melapbnr.  metonymy,  •ynscdocbe,  and 
Irony;  but  to  theae  may  be  added  allesory. 
proaopopala.  antonomaaia.  and  pcrbBpt 
Bone  othan.  Some  authura  make  flguree 
Ui*'  vaniu  of  wblch  trope  li  a  apedei;  olhen 
int  thlngl.  deDning  tropo 
~  Dgura  to  be  aay 

R«nK'((i«'H).n.]iI. 

feadi,  from  tnpho.  I 

tbe  acqulllUon  and  preparation 't^' food, 
Thay  Include  the  Ubnun,  labium.  maiUla, 
mandlbulv.  lingua,  and  pharyni. 

Tropblcal  (troflk-all.  a.  [From  Or.  IropW. 
nouriibment,  IroDi  frtpU,  to  nourtih.l  Be- 
latlng  to  nDuriBbmaot  or  outritloii.   [Bare,! 

Troi*l«djtr4'fldi  a.  Adorned  with  tro- 
phiei.    'The  trophitd  arches,  atoried  balla 

TTOPbODlan  (U^ta'nl-an),  a.  Fertalnlns  to 
the  Or8,.ian  arubllocl  TYo^miiw,  or  lila 
cave  or  hit  architecture.  [In  Greek  mytho- 
logy Tropbanhia  wai  Iba  builder  ot  tbe 
teuiple  of  Delphi.  After  hla  death  he  waa 
wonhipped  aa  a  hero,  and  bad  a  tUDoa* 

• "■ {truro-aem).  n.    (Or,  tnpSI, 


TnpbS  (tnyli).  ».  [Fr.  trirptii'i,  the  ipnl]  of 
an  enemy^  from  L  Intpcaiim,  Gr.  trvpaion, 
trophy.mim  Crojri,  the  act  4rf  putting  to  rout. 


ii  arecteil   on   the 


)t  a  tree,  chuge 

I  and  mlUtuy  w 


formerly  paid  In  England  annually  by  houae- 
keepen  toward  proriding  bameaa.  dnuna, 
cDlonia,  ikc,  for  the  mlUUa. 
ftoplcftrop'ikin.  [Ft.  (rapijiu,  I.  tn- 
piau4.  Or.  (ropilvi,  turning,  pertaining  to 
a  turn,  from  trop^  a  taming,  trvrn  trnt.  to 
tura.)  L  la  ojtTDiL  one  of  two  drdea  on 
the  celeatial  aphar^  whoae  diatancea  Crom 
the  equator  ar«  uch  equal  to  tiM  obll- 
qnltr  of  Ua  ecUptic.  or  B4-  neaify.  Tho 
northern  one  louchea  Iba  acltotlc  at  the  Ikga 
Cancer,  and  la  Ibance  called  tbe  Iroir^  sT 
lontbem  one  being  for  a  ifani- 
_  ..,^..  ..ailed  the  Fnnu  of  Cavr' 

bounded  by  i 

called  tnpta,  becauai 


to  north  and  iodUl  —  1  In  gtag.  on*  or 
two  paraHala  at  latitude,  eaah  at  tbe  aame- 
diatanca  trom  the  tematilal  aqiutor  u  tbe- 
caleatlal  tropica  are  trom  Iba  wlMtlal  eoaa- 
tor.    Tbe  one  north  ot  tba  eqnator  ta  calleil 

eqnator  the  tropic  ol  Capricorn.  Orer  tbeav 
drclea  tbe  aun  la  vartical  when  hla  declina- 
tion la  grcateat.  and  they  hidode  that  per- 
iled b 


oallMI  til 

. .,     ,  — aTlng  tba  eqnator  lor  lt» 

central  Une  —  S.  jilllw  regioni  lylH  be- 
tween the  tunica  a  near  them  OB  dtber 
aide.  'Thebiilllaal  fiowenol  tb*  Cnyia.' 
Boncro/t 

Tropic  (troplk).  o.  Tnpleal;  pertaining  to 
the  trnpica      '  The  lrep<e  aaa.'  IfBrJimft*. 

TroploBi  (trou'lk-alL  a.  I-  Fetiainlne  to 
the  tniplca:  being  wItbJn  tba  tropica;  aa. 
(rcvicot  climatea;  trofpieal  reglona;  trewa^ 
latitudea;  Irapieal  heat;  trt^ieal  wlnda  — 
X.  Inddeut  to  the  tropica:  •■,  Inpieat  dlt- 
eaiei.— S.  (From  tropi.]  FlgunllTe;  At- 
torlcally  changed  from  IW  proper  or  originBl 

— Tropical  year.    The  aame  aa  Sciar  Fear. 
Bee  onder  Tun. 
Troplc&lly(trDp'lk-al-tnada.    Inatn^icU 
or  AauraUTe  manner.    Stat- 


genu  FhaiStoa  and  pellcu  tamllT,  pceallar 
to  Inpleal  rtgloaB.  Han  are  only  iwv  ape- 
dea,  the  P.  aOurtut  and  P.  r*vman> 
They  an  dlattaKUlthed  by  two  nr*  lea-., 
alender  tall-lMWen.  nwyan  wonlrrfatly 


are  much  Tala< 


U,  pooDd;       ii,  St  aboe;       f,  Se  fa*. 


TBOFIOOPOUTAN 


of  the  bird  li  ibout  ID  Inchei, 
tail-tsittien  oteam  ibaat  l& 
Tnvleapelltui  (Bop'l-ka-pol'l-Uo),  a 

ITrnw.  Mid  " '-■ -r-— .   

bw  to  that 


-kO-IMl-l-tl 

td  DUlj  wilhlB  tk 


TLT'S^ 


>.  timilT 


TnpMonotiu  (tiupi-do-iia 

tr^v,  trttpuim,  ft  ual,  and  ^ 

K^kldii.  and  nsulj  lUlad' 
but  wltli  bvdlM  tUclurln  proiwriiua  w  umr 
l«(th,wUi:hnrMTaaMd>Sto4rMt.  lliBr 
■Jl  toUini  to  Ow  old  World.  Ths  cauuuDD 
tiagma-uuka  or  fnM-HMk*  (r.  TUiru)  ol 
KnglMtd  l»M  eanipla.    SeeKIKailtSMiKX. 

Troplddriinafena  (tiwi-do-riiw^iu).  s. 

(Or.  totpu.  (raridu,  ■  lUp'!  kHi.  wd  iViyii- 
dhM.  >  BiouE.)  Ttie  triu-blrd,  ■  nniu  of 
bird!  of  (ha  lunlli  Hellpluicld*,  labiiiilUt« 
AdUnlla.     Sh  nuB-UKS  and  LutuKB- 

mpUt  (trtp'lit),  n  Ona  who  dsali  In 
tnpea;  oneilallr.  one  wbo  aipUlni  tba 
Scnpliirea  D7  tnpaa  and  (teum  of  tpaddu 

%'^NllaclC^  TrODOlOSlOU  ( trop  -  o  -  loj '  Ik, 

Varfod  orgharBclarliedtvtnipn',  cbanged 
froB  Uwortglul  Import  of  lluwordi;  Bgar- 

Tropolgctcallr  Ctrap-o-lo]'lk-al-ll),  odi. 

In  a  Inpolsgical  mannar. 
mMlaBlM(tn>^pol'D-]Ii>.B(     Tonaln 

■  trap-'loffcal  iBiiie.  a*  a  word;  to  chaiiga 
to  a  llnntlta  •sua*;  to  iub  aa  a  tropa. 

TnpaHotrflm'pot'o-il),  n.  [Or.  trowa, 
tn^  ud  lomt,  dbeoDiM.  |  A  rhatoiical 
BHoa  of  *pae«l.  Indudlpf  trop«a,  or  change 
tRRB  the  ottgtnal  Impoit  of  tbo  word. 

Tmwwi  I  (tma'tn),  n.    Sum  la  Anxuri 

Tnt  (trot).  p.i  pnL  ft  pp,  froftHf;  ppr. 


Uttlnc  ona  fare-toot  and  the  Und-foot  of  tlia 
opnaaltaaldaaCtbBHuneUme.  &kat— £.Ta 

TtM  (tiDtl.  «.  L  The  paee  of  a  hOTH  or 
otAer  qiudrupad,  more  rapid  Uian  a  walk, 
bat  of  rartoui  degreea  of  awiftBeaa,  when 
ba  Ufte  one  tore-toot  and  ttta  Und-Ioot  of 
Uu  (^)poaUa  Bide  at  the  BUna  ttmo. 

%  One  wbo  Inta;  ■podflcall]'.  (a)  ni  enileiir- 


bone,  to  abow  hla  pane;  haiwa.  to  Induca  1 
poaon  to  Mblbll  Unuell  or  bia  bobbT;  to 
inv  ont  'Anftbing  that  «■•  Ukel/  to 
afford  oocaaton  for  (Pt4niif  '  ^ 


MI7  to 

iron. 

r  (intrkVii).  n.     [Orl- 


•rto«t<  _ 

weather  wbes  otw  1*  tnnUlng.  [Scotoh. ) 
Tnttl  (ETDtta),  (i  rO.  B.  lnmU«.  A.  Bu. 
irrwUf.  a  tonn  oj  (nXA.  See  TkutH.] 
L  Belief:  fatth;  ItdaUtr. 

Bull.nilltlatadlHHiap^tta  StaA 
t  Tratti;  Terllyi  fendtT;  ai.  In  (rotJt;  hj 
nf  troth. 

7nrtlUMaUtn>U>1«)-<l    Falthlen;  treacli. 

crona.     '  Tbe  taltUeaa  warea  and  ImlMia 

akr'    Fairfm. 
Yralk-pltgfatl(tnitli^mX>-t.    To  betroth 
Trotb-vUslitt  (troth'pnt}.  o.     Betnthcd; 


TrMb-rillf  (troth' ring),  it 
ring.     E.  B  BrawHing. 


(AJ  Hie  foot  of  an  animal,  t 

aheep :  applied  ludlcroiulf  to  U 
nvntU-PUltOT  1  Irot'lni-pi 

Dfflcer  ol  Ui«  eccleuuticafcoii 

ODtdUtiona.    Sliai. 
Ttottotrjtrot-wtc),  <l    IFr.)    Tbe  footwar 

nou)Mtaoar(tr(ni»d(irXii-  [Fr  _. 
-     ■    ■     ■  tnmbadonr 


,troin  (Pd)mi,a 
See  Taors.  ]     A  bum  glren  tc 
early  poeta  who  Bnt  appeared  la 

in  Kniice.  The  tronbadonn  wi 
ared  thi  Invepton  of  a  ^AOolee  of  Ifiical 
poeEiT.  characteriied  bj  an  alntoat  entire 
dnotlon  to  the  lublect  of  mnantic  oal- 
lantTT,  and  generally  Tar;  eoupUcaUd  In 
1  ._  1..  — ._  ,„j  rtiyma.      Thejr 


|Mrt  of  the  Uilrteenth  centurr,  tbelr  prin- 

^Ipal  rfiAldenca  being  f^— ---"^  -'  "^ 

Dal  ther  alao  lived  In 
ud   Moitb  Ilalr.      Tat   aon   lenonni 
UBong  tba  bonbadoura  were  knl^la  w1 
mltiialod  muU  and  poetry "■ 


„_.  -jaaliutttoublB; 

TmuMoJiIi  ire.'    Ountetr. 

Troubla  (inib'l),  c  L  ptot  4  pp.  imuWwl; 
ppr.  tro\iblinfi.  [Fr.  trxmbUr,  bj  meta- 
thaiU  and  alterstfaa  trom  L.  luAula,  dim. 

oected  with  A.  Ku  Ihryia.  a  crowd,  irvip 
haa  perhapa  a  kLndred  orluia. }    1.  To  put 

b)  Bonf lue:  L>  dUotdec 

i.  To  annoy;  to  dtaturh;  to  inleniipti  to 
teaae;  to  tret;  tomoleai 


To  dlitnrb.  perplex,  afflict,  dl* 
haraa^  anaof ,  Eeaae,  Tax,  mole 
nonblB  (truM),  n.     t  Tbe  it 


£.  That  which 


tii^vli 


Us  otbeina 


-».T?.' 


dally  < 

to  ba  at  tbe  palna ;  to  eit 

■l*e  ooe'a  aelf  Ineoaveoh 

beaa,  perpleilly,  annoyaoce. 


_ Dial     ■ 

affllcUoB, 


TranUe,  t   "     Troabled :   doaded :   dark ; 

gloomy.     Chavetr. 
AmtblMUyt(lnibld-ll).adv.    litatroubled 

or  Duntuaed  manner;  contiuedly. 

Tnnibla-tioiUBt  (tmb'l-hou).  n.     A  dli- 

hold      'Bimple  >ot^  or  peeviata   [rouUi- 
Aoujet.'     £7'T7uAdr£. 

Troabl*-iamb  (trubi- 


TBOUBXSINO 


(tjobl-tr).  H.  One  who  Innible* 
ornuinrbi:  one  wlio  affllctaor  tnEdaata:  a 
dMnrher.  'ThalrouMarodbepDorworld'a 
peace.'  Siak.  'Tbe  tick  (rmiAIirf  ot  tbe 
world '■  iwDOH.'    VaUar. 

h  (trabl-roat),  iL   A  dlatDTber 
L    MaMWr. 

( trubl-nun ).  a.     QMng  or 
*;  dlatorblDgi  nolutiiig:  an- 


The  itale  orquallty'ot  being  trobbletDme; 


r  holding  we 
or  thelUie-I 


Sr.ftS: 


nel  or  ipout  for  conveyfiw  water,  u  to  ainlli. 
1.  The  amy  ot  coDDecled  celli  ot  a  galvanic 
batleiT.in  which  the  copper  and  ilncplatea 
of  each  pair  are  on  oppoalta  ildet  ol  the  par- 
tition. -  4.  A  trmme,  lix,  bnddle.  or  tucker  In 
wblch  orea  or  allmee  are  waabed  and  lortad 
In  water— fi.  Anything  reaembllDg  a  tnugh 
In  ihape.ai  a  depreaaion  between  two  ridgea 
„  ,... . ,  baaln-diaped  or 

rrcra|At(trt: 
doea  irom  a ' 
notlgll-bkt ,    . 

galvanic  battorj.    See  Oilta 
ntragh-cattaT  (trat'||nt.«r),  n.     A  gi 
la  tbe  tonn  of  a  trough  placed  below 
eavea  of  bnlldlnga. 

Trnmoe  (trpnni),  r.i,  pnt  &  pp.  Croin 


whip  iniarUy;  to  cullgate. 


1ktnip«  (trtip}.B.    IFr.]    AtcDDp;«con- 
pany ;  particularly,  a  eonipaay  of  playera, 

r-atic  peifomei^  dancan^  ■erobala,  or 
Ilka 
Troil*-d»-tanp  (tru-de-lO'^  n.  pt.    [Fr.  lit. 
wolf-holea— trou,  a  bole,  aud(su]^  a  wolf.) 
Man.  trapholaaar  pita  dug  in  tbegniiind. 


n.    An  old  fortn  ot  the  word 

u'l^rdl.a.   Wearing  troDHra. 

;  The  Interior  or  (nuanwf  half  cT  the  crea- 

('(wSi'itr-ing),  n.     Qoth  for 
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Trooaen  (trou'ztecX  f^  pi*  [For  older 
trouicit  (rouwM,  a  kind  of  drawers,  from 
O.  Fr.  trou9»ei,  a  kind  of  hose,  from  trotiwe, 
a  tnua  See  Truss.]  A  garment  worn  by 
men  and  boys,  extending  u-om  the  waist  to 
the  ankles,  oorering  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk,  and  each  1^  s^^arately. 

Tnnuseaa  (tr5-s0%  n.  (Fr.,  from  erotMte,  a 
bundle,  a  truss.  See  Truss.]  The  clothes 
and  general  outfit  of  a  bride. 

Trout  (troutX  n.  (Fr.  truite,  from  LL. 
trutta,  L.  truata,  from  Or.  trdktiM,  a  kind  of 
fish,  from  tmgo,  to  gnaw.]  1.  The  common 
name  of  various  species  of  the  genus  Salmo, 
ns  the  bull-trout  (S.  eriox),  the  salmon-trout 
(S.  trutta),  the  common  trout  (5.  fario\  and 
the  great  gray  or  lake-trout  ($.  ferox).  llie 
Lochleven  trout,  found  in  the  loch  of  that 
name,  is  a  distinct  species  {S.  levenensi$)t 
the  brook-trout  of  America  is  S.  fontinalit, 
and  the  common  American  lake-trout  S. 
eonfinU.  There  are,  however,  several  spe- 
cies of  lake-trout  in  America,  the  finest  and 
largest  of  which  is  the  Mackinaw  trout  or 
namaycush  (5.  atnethystm)  of  Lakes  Huron 
and  Superior  and  the  more  northern  lakes. 
The  great  gray  or  lake  trout  of  Britain  weighs 
sometimes  30  lbs.,  while  the  North  Ameri- 
can lake-trout  attains  a  weight  of  upwards 
of  60  lbs. 

Trout-ooloured  (troufkul-^rd),  a.  White, 
with  spots  of  black,  bay,  or  sorrel;  as,  a  tnmt- 
eoloured  horse. 

Troutftll  (trouf  fnl).  a.  Abounding  in  trout 
'  Clear  and  fresh  rivulets  of  trou^ful  water.' 
FtOler.    [Rare.] 

TroutlMS  (troutaes).  a.    Without  trout 

I  catch  a  trout  now  and  then    .    .    .    so  I  am  not 
left  troHtUs*.  KingsUy. 

Troutlet  (trout'letX  n.  A  small  trout 
ffood. 

Troatling  (troutling),  n.    A  troutlet 

Trout-stream  (trourstr&nXn.  A  stream  in 
which  trout  breed. 

Trouv^,  Trouveur  (trtt-v&r,  trO-vftr).  n. 
[Fr.  trwxioer^  to  find]  A  name  given  to  the 
ancient  poets  of  Northern  France,  corres- 
ponding to  the  TnniJbadonT  of  Provence. 
Their  productions  partake  of  a  narrative  or 
epic  character,  and  thus  contrast  broadly 
with  the  lyrical,  amatory,  and  more  pol- 
ished effusions  of  their  southern  rivals.  See 
Troubadour. 

Trover  (trd'vftr),  n.  (O.  Fr.  trowr,  Fr. 
trmive!r.  It.  Crovare.  to  find.  See  Trouba- 
dour] Properly,  the  finding  of  anything. 
Hence,  in  lavo,  (a)  the  gaining  possession  of 
any  goods,  whether  by  finding  or  by  other 
means.  (6)  Originally,  a  form  of  action  at 
law  basea  on  the  finding  by  defendant  of 
the  plaintiff's  goods  and  converting  them 
to  his  own  use.  In  course  of  time,  how- 
ever, the  suggestion  of  the  finding  became 
mere  matter  of  form,  and  all  that  had  to  be 
provedjvas  that  the  goods  were  the  plaintiff's 
and  that  the  defender  had  convened  them 
to  his  own  use.  In  this  action  the  plaintiff 
could  not  recover  the  specific  chattel,  but 
only  damages  for  its  conversion.  It  is  no 
longer  a  technical  form  of  action. 

Trow  t  (trOX  V-  *.  [A.  Sax.  tredirian,  Iretf loan. 
trdvainn,  to  believe,  to  trust,  a  verb  common 
to  the  Teutonic  languages.  SeeTRUS.]  To 
think  to  be  true ;  to  believe ;  to  trust ;  to 
think  or  suppose.  Hence  the  following  quo- 
tation from  the  fool's  speech  in  Lear  may 
)>e  explained :  Let  your  certain  knowledge 
he  more  than  your  mere  belief,  or  do  not 
believe  all  that  is  brought  to  your  notice. 
Learn  more  than  thou  tramest.  ShtUk. 

I  trow,  or  trow  alone,  was  frequently  added 
to  questions,  and  was  expressive  of  con- 
temptuous or  indignant  surprise,  or  nearly 
equivalent  to  /  wotider. 

What  tempest.  /  /mr.    .    .    .    threw  this  whale 
ashore  f  SAa*. 

Well,  if  you  be  not  turned  Turk,  there  is  no  more  sail- 
ing  by  the  star.— What  means  the  fool,  trvw  t  SMak. 

Trow,  n.    See  Drow. 

Trowaildi8e,tn.  SeeTRUANDlsi.  Chaucer. 

Trowel  (trou'en,  n.  (Pr.  tnuUe,  L.  trxMa, 
asmall  ladle,  adipper,  dim.  of  (rua,  a  stirring- 
spoon,  a  skimmer,  a  ladle.]  1.  A  tool,  gener- 
ally consisting  of  a  triangular  or  oblong  iron 
orsteel.  fitted  with  a  handle,  used  by  masons, 

Slasterers,  and  bricklayers  for  spreading  and 
ressing  mortar  and  plaster,  and  for  cutting 
briclcs,  and  also  by  moulders  for  smoothing 
the  surface  of  the  sand  or  loam  composing 
the  mould. —2.  A  gardener's  tool,  somewhat 
like  a  trowel,  made  of  iron,  and  scooped, 
u^ed  in  taking  up  plants  and  for  other 
purposes. —To  lay  on  with  a  trowel,  to  lay  or 


spread  thickly  and  coarsely;  hence,  to  flatter 
grossly. 
Well  said ;  that  was  iaud  •n  ivitk  a  trowel.   S/utM. 

Ttowel  (trou'el).  v.  t  To  dress  or  form  with 
a  trowel;  as,  trowelled  stucco. 

TtOWl  (ti^lX  V-  And  *^    Same  as  TrM. 

^nrowsed  t  (trouzdX  a.  Wearing  or  clothed 
with  trowsers.    Drayton. 

Ttowserlng  (trou'x6r-ingX  >».  Same  as 
Troueering. 

bowsers  (trou'zftrz).  n.   Same  as  Trouten. 

Troy,  Troy-weUdit  (troi,  troi'watX  n. 
rOngin  doubtfuL  Some  take  it  from  Troyei, 
in  France.  Others  believe  it  to  be  con- 
tracted from  Fr.  o^roi,  grant  or  concession 
by  authority,  toll,  custom,  from  L.  auc- 
toritae,  authority;  hence,  tivre  d'oetroi,  a 
pound  of  autfiority,  or  the  pound  used  in 
calculating  the  weight  of  goods  subject  to 
custom.]  A  weight  chiefly  used  in  weigh- 
ing gold,  silver,  and  articles  of  Jewe&y. 
The  pound  trov  contains  12  ounces;  each 
ounce  is  divided  into  20  pennyweighto,  and 
each  pennyweight  into  24  grains.  Hence 
the  pound  contains  6760  ^^ns  and  the 
ounce  480  graina  As  the  avoirdupois 
pound  (the  weight  in  general  commercial 
use)  contains  7000  grains,  and  the  ounce 
487^  grains,  the  troy  pound  is  to  the  avoir- 
dupois as  144  to  176,  and  the  troy  ounce  to 
the  avoirdupois  as  192  to  176. 

Truai^t  (trO'aJX  n.  L  A  pledge  of  truth 
or  truce  fi^ven  on  payment  of  a  tax.  Lord 
Bemeri. —2.  The  impost  or  tax  itself.  '  Oreat 
tntage  they  took  of  this  land.'  H.  Brurme. 
8.  An  act  of  homage  or  honour. 

Truancy  (trtt'an-si),  n.  The  act  of  playing 
truant,  or  the  state  of  being  a  truant 

I  had  many  flatterinf;  reproaches  for  my  late  truaney 
from  these  parties.  Mus  Jium^. 

Truandlng.t  n.  The  act  of  begging  under 
false  pretences.    Chaucer. 

Tniandl8e,tn.  [Pr.  See  Truant.]  a  begging 
under  false  pretencea    Chaucer. 

Truant  (trtt'antX  n.  [0.  Fr.  truant.  Mod  Fr. 
truand,  a  vagabond,  from  the  Celtic:  Armor. 
truant,  vagabond,  W.  tru,  truan,  wretched, 
Ir.  and  OaeL  truaahan,  truagh,  poor,  miser- 
able.] One  who  shirks  or  neglects  his  duty ; 
an  idler;  a  loiterer;  especially,  a  child  who 
stays  from  school  without  leave. 

I  hare  a  truant  been  to  chiralry.  SAmJt. 

—Toplay  truant,  to  stay  from  school  without 
leave. 

Truant  (trb'antX  a.  [See  the  noun.]  Charac- 
teristic of  or  pertaining  to  a  truant;  wander- 
ing from  business ;  shirking  duty ;  wilfully 
absent  from  a  proper  or  appointed  place; 
idle;  loitering;  as,  a  truant  boy.  '  A  truant 
disposition.'  Shak.  'With  truant  pace.' 
Dryden. 

Truant  (trtKantX  v.l  To  idle  away  time;  to 
loiter  or  be  absent  from  employment. 

Tis  double  wrong  to  truant  with  your  bed. 
And  let  her  read  it  in  thy  looks  at  board.     SkaJt. 

Truant  (trO'antX  v.t   To  waste  or  idle  away. 
rHare] 
I  dare  not  be  the  author  of  £nMJ«i:MV  the  time.  ^0nl. 

Truantly  (trd'ant-liX  adv.  Like  a  truant; 
in  idleness. 

TruantBhlp  ( tr5 'ant- ship X  n.  The  con- 
duct of  a  truant;  neglect  of  employment; 
neglect  of  study. 

The  master  should  not  chide  with  him  if  the  chOd 
have  done  his  dilii^nce.  and  used  no  truanuhif. 

Asckatm. 

Trub  t  (trubX  ^    ^  truffle. 

Trubtallt  (trub't&lX  n.  A  short,  squat 
woman.    Ainewvrih. 

Truoe  (trOsX  n.  [O.  K  trtw,  trew$e,  tretoit, 
O.  Fr.  true*  (pL,  les  truet  /urent  rommiet, 
FroisaartX  from  O.H.O.  triuwa,  triwa.  Mod. 

0.  treue,  faith.     Akin  trow,  true,   tntst] 

1.  MUU.  a  suspension  of  arms  by  agreement 
of  the  conmianders  of  the  opposing  armies; 
a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities,  eiUier 
for  negotiation  or  other  purpose;  an  ar- 
mistice.—2.  Intermission  of  action,  pain,  or 
contest;  temporary  cessation;  short  quiet 

There  he  may  find 
Trucf  to  his  restless  thoughts.  MiUon. 

—Truce  qf  Ood,  a  suspension  of  arms  which 
occasionally  took  place  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  was  introduced  by  the  church  in  order 
to  mitigate  the  evils  of  private  war.  This 
truce  provided  that  private  feuds  should 
cease  at  least  on  the  holidays  from  Thursday 
evening  to  Sunday  evening  each  week,  dur- 
ing the  season  of  Advent  and  Lent,  and  on 
the  octaves  of  the  great  festivals  This  in- 
stitution was  gradually  abolished  as  the 
rulers  of  the  various  coun  tries  became  strong 
enough  to  check  their  turbulent  and  power- 


ful subjects.— i^to^  V  truce.  See  under 
Flag. 

Truoe-breaker  (tr5s1>rftk-toX  ^  One  who 
violates  a  truoe,  covenant,  or  engagement 
2  Tim.  Ui.  S. 

TruceleiB  (trtteleaX  a.  L  Without  tmce; 
as.  a  truceleu  war.— 2.  Granting  or  holding 
no  truce;  unforbearing. 

Truohman,t  Truchementt  (tmch'man, 
truch'ment).  n.  [See  Draooman.]  An  in- 
terpreter. '  The  interpreter  and  truckman 
of  his  creation.'    Drummond. 

Truddatlon  (tm-si-da'shonX  n.  [L.  trHd- 
datio,  from  trueido,  to  kill]  The  act  of 
killing.    Cockeram. 

Truck  (trukX  v.l  [Fr.  troquer,  to  truck,  to 
exchange,  to  barter,  from  Spi  trocar,  to  ex- 
change; probably  from  Ar.  traqa^  an  instru- 
ment for  strikii)^,  taraq,  to  strike ;  oomp. 
S.  to  itrike  a  ba^ain.]  To  exchange  com- 
modities ;  to  barter.  '  A  master  of  a  thip 
who  deceived  them  nnder  colour  of  truckiHg 
with  them.'    Pa^ey. 

Truck  (tmkX  v.t  To  exchange;  to  give  in 
exchange;  to  barter;  as,  to  trudt  Jouveafbr 
gold-dust 

I  see  nothing  left  us  but  to  trutk  and  barter  o*tr 
goods,  like  the  wild  Indians  with  each  other.  Stei/t 

Truck  (truk).  n.  1.  Exchange  of  oonuno- 
dities;  barter.    See  Truck-ststbx. 

And  no  commutation  or  truck  can  be  made  by 
any  of  the  petty  merchants  without  the  aaaeot  above- 
said.  Hackiuyt. 

2.  Commodities  appropriate  for  barter  or 
for  small  trade;  hence,  small  commodities; 
specifically,  in  the  United  States,  agricul- 
tural or  horticultural  produce  for  mariiet. 
8.t  pi.  A  kind  of  rame.  See  Troco. 
Truck  (trukX  n.  [Said  to  be  from  L.  frodk«#. 
a  hoop,  from  Or.  frocAot,  a  wheel,  a  disk, 
&o. ,  from  trechd,  to  run;  comp.  also  W.  trwe. 
something  rounded,  a  turn,  a  truck;  but 
this  may  be  from  the  English.]  1.  A  small 
wooden  wheel  not  bound  with  iron;  a  cylin- 
der.—2.  A  kind  of  low  carriage  for  convey- 
ing  goods,  stones,  Ac ;  asmall  wheel  carriam 
or  species  of  bairow.  with  two  low  wheels, 
upon  which  boxes,  bales,  and  other  heavy 
packages  of  goods  are  tilted. 

There  were  more  trucJts  near  Todgers's  thaa  yoa 
would  suppose  a  whole  dty  could  ever  need;  aot 
active  trucks,  but  a  vagabond  race,  forever  kwnsit^ 
in  the  narrow  lanes  before  their  masters'  doon,  and 
stopping  up  the  pass.  Dicktiu. 

&  In  raU.  (a)  an  open  wagon  for  tbo 
conveyance  of  goods.  Q>)  A  swivelUng  car- 
riage consisting  of  a  frame  with  one  or  mor» 
pairs  of  wheels,  and  the  necessary  boxesy 
springs,  Ac,  to  carry  and  guide  one  end  of 
a  locomotive  GoodricA.— 4.  In  aun.  a  cir- 
cular piece  of  wood  like  a  wheel,  fixed  on 
an  axle-tree,  for  moving  ordnance.— &  Naut 
(a)  the  small  circular  wooden  cap  at  the 
extremity  of  a  fiagstaff  cnt  of  a  topmast, 
generally  furnished  with  two  or  more  pul- 
leys, used  to  reeve  the  halUarda  (fr)  A  smaU 
circular  piece  of  wood,  having  a  hole  bored 
through  it  for  a  rope  to  run  throng ;  as. 
the  truck*  of  the  shit>uda 

Truck  (trukX  v.t.  To  put  in  a  truck;  to- 
send  or  convey  by  truck;  as,  to  truck  cattle. 

Truckage  (truk'&JX  n.  The  practice  of  l»r> 
teringgoooa 

TrudCW  (truk'iJX  n«  Money  paid  for  con- 
veyance of  goods  on  a  truck;  freight 

Trucker  (truk'^r).  n.  One  who  trucks;  one 
who  traffics  by  exchange  of  gooda  '  No  man 
having  ever  yet  driven  a  saving  baigaia 
with  this  great  trucker  of  souls.'    Scnth. 

Truckle  (truklX  n.  [Dim  of  truofr.  a  wheeLl 
1.  A  small  wheel  or  castor.— 2.  A  tnickle> 
bed. 

He  roused  the  squire  In  IruckU  loOiBi;.    Umdtkrms. 
8.  A  small  flat  cheese.    [Local.] 

Truckle  (tniklX  v-t  To  move  on  roUen; 
to  trundle 

truck/tJ  freca  itw 


Chairs  without  bottoms 
middle  to  one  end  of  the  room. 


Truckle  (trukax  v^  pret  A  pp.  truckUd; 
ppr.  truckling.  [Dim.  of  frudr.  to  barter ) 
To  yield  or  bend  obsequiously  to  the  will  of 
another;  to  submit;  to  cringe;  to  act  in  a 
servile  manner:  usually  with  to. 

Shall  our  nation  be  in  boadifre  thus 
Unto  a  land  that  truekUs  under  us? 


I  cannot  irutkU  to  a  fo<d  of  state. 
Nor  take  a  favour  from  a  man  1  hate 

CkmwvkOi 
Never  let  It 
Be  said  that  we  still  truckit  onto  throoes. 


Truckle -bed  (truk^-bedX  n.  A  twd  that 
runs  on  wheels  and  may  be  pushed  nniUr 
another;  a  trundle-bed.  In  forotrr  t-juea 
the  truckle-bed  was  generally  approprtaftad 
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to  »  Mnrant  or  Attendant  of  tome  kind,  the 
iuMt«r  or  mtotreu  occupying  the  prindiMU 
bed. 

Fmt.  tiMt  h«  lie  upon  the  trufkUStd. 
Whde  hift  jrouog  muter  Uetb  o'er  his  head. 

B^.  Haa. 
The  tfinMe-tntol  Valour  and  Freedom  is  not  wad> 
ded  witit  dush-sUk.  Lmudor. 

TmcklA  -  oheeae  (trok'l-chfe).   n.     See 

Truckle,  >i.  s. 
Tmoklar  (truk1«rX  n.    One  who  truckles 

orjrieldtobsequiouilytothewlll  of  another. 
Tmokllnff  (trukling).  a.    Given  to  truckle; 

cringing;  fawning;  Blariih;  servile. 

Terms  which  lead  the  reader  to  believe  that  there 
was  something  in  these  sophists  peculiarly  greedy, 
exorbitant,  and  truekiing;  something  beyond  the 
mer«  (act  of  asking  and  receiving  remuneration. 
^ Grctt. 

TnuSk-man  (imk'nian).  n.  1 .  A  truck  driver; 
a  carter  or  carman.— 2.  One  who  trucks  or 
exchanges. 

Truck-syBtem  (truk'sis-tem).  n.  The  prac- 
tice of  paying  the  wages  of  workmen  in 
goods  instead  of  money.  This  practice  has 
prevailed  particularly  in  the  mining  and 
manufacturing  districts:  the  masters  estab- 
lishing warehouses  or  shops,  and  the  work- 
men in  their  employmentelther  getting  their 
wages  accounted  for  to  them  by  supplies  of 
goods  from  such  establishments,  without  re- 
ceiving any  money,  or  getting  the  money  on 
a  tacit  or  express  understanding  that  they 
were  to  resort  to  the  premises  of  their  mas- 
ters for  such  necessaries  as  tiiey  required, 
(nder  this  svstem  the  workmen  have  often 
to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  their  goods, 
and  from  the  great  facility  afforded  to  them 
of  procuring  liberal  supplies  of  goods  in 
anncipation  of  wsges,  tney  are  apt  to  be 
led  into  debt  These  and  other  evils  inci- 
dent to  the  system  induced  the  legislature 
to  endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  it  by  an  act 
passed  in  1831;  but  the  act  is  scarcely  com- 
prehensive enough,  and  is  still  often  more 
or  leas  violated. 

Tmeoi  (tm'kos).  n.  [Sp.]  A  game  some- 
what resembling  billiards.  SeeTROOO.  Pru- 

Tnumlenoa.  Tmcalanoy  (truk'O-iens, 

tmk'a-len-si).  rv.  r L.  irvhtisniia. ]  L  The 
atate  or  quality  of  being  truculent ;  savage- 
of  manners;  ferociousnets. 


He  loves  not  tyranny:  .  .  .  the  trncHltncy  of  the 
subject,  who  transacts  this,  he  approves  not. 

S.  Terribleness  of  countenance. 
TlmcillAnt  (tmk'O-lentX  a.  (L.  fructOenCta, 
from  trux,  tmeit,  Aerce,  savage. )  1.  Fierce; 
Mvage ;  barbarous.  *  A  barbarous  Scythia 
where  the  savage  and  tructiUrU  inhabitants 
.  .  .  live  upon  roilkand  flesh  roasted  in  the 
aun.*  Bap.— 2.  Inspiring  terror;  ferocioua 
*  Their  trueuUnt  aspects.'    Sandy*. 

Trlpfoiemns  .  .  .  was  alarmed  by  the  truculent 
I'joks  of  C^de.  in  particular.  Sir  fK  S^tt. 

a  Cruel;  destructive.    'TVueulenf  plagues.' 

TntciU«ntl7(tmk'a-lent-liXade.  In  a  trucu- 
lent manner;  fiercely;  destructively. 

Tmdff*  (truJX  v.t.  pret  <t  pp.  trudged;  ppr. 
tT%idging.  [mbably  a  modification  of  <r»aii, 
through  the  influence  of  drudge.  There  is 
in  it  the  idea  of  labouring  heavily.]  To 
travel  on  foot,  the  idea  of  fatigue  or  more 
or  lev  painful  exertion  being  generally  im- 
plied; to  travel  or  march  with  labour. 

Orc*  a  poor  ragoe.  tb  true.  I  trod  the  «trcet, 
Aad  trud^d  to  Rome  upon  my  naked  feet. 

Ttndcvman  (tmf  manX  n.  SameasTyvM- 


True  (trOX  a.  [O.  E  tntMH.  tmP4,  Ac ,  A.Sax. 
trg^me  (whence  tndwian,  to  trot^  or  believe); 
O.Sax.  trimi,  O.  Fria.  triuwe,  trimoe,  L.G. 
Crww.  (rd.  loeL  frt^r.  Dan.  tro,  D.  irouvf, 
O.  frvu— faithful,  true.  Cog.  Zend,  drva, 
■oUd,  constant;  Skr.  dhru,  to  be  fixed.  Akin 
truce,  tnist]  1.  Conformable  to  fact ;  l>eing 
to  accordance  with  the  actaal  state  of  things; 
not  false  or  erroneoua 

ThoM  propoeltioiu  are  trut  which  express  thiagt 
AS  chey  are.  ITctUston. 

2.  Free  from  falsehood;  habitually  speaking 
the  truth;  veradons;  truthful 

MaKer.  we  know  that  thou  art  trm,  ami  teachest 
the  w«y  of  Cod  In  truth.  Mat.  ax.  16. 

a  Genuine;  pure;  real ;  not  counterfeit,  adul- 
terated, false,  or  pretended. 

Never  call  a  piece  of  trut  gold  a  counterfeit  SMaJk. 

la  a  taHe  quarrel  there  i«  no  true  valour.       ShaJk. 

UaMad  the  charms  th«t  in  slight  fables  He. 
And  teach  that  truth  is  truest  poetry.     Cnvlty. 

4  firm  or  steady  in  adhering  to  promises, 
to  friends^  to  a  prince,  or  the  like;  not  fickle. 


fslse.or  perfidious;  faithful;  constant:  loyal 
«ThU  erne  wife.'    Shak. 

Fair  is  my  k>ve,  but  not  so  Csir  as  6ckle. 

Mild  as  a  dove,  but  neither  true  not  trusty.  SMmJk. 

h.  Honest;  not  fraudulent 

Rich  preys  make  true  men  thieves.        ShmJk. 
Every  «rM#  man's  apparei  fits  your  thief.  SMmk. 

6.  Conformable  to  reason  or  to  rules;  exact; 
Just;  accurate;  correct;  right   *  True  oom- 

Imtation  of  the  time.'  ShtUt.  *  A  circle  regu- 
arly  true.*  Prior.  '  A  transUtion  nicely 
true  to  the  original'  Arbuthnot.—7.  Con- 
formable to  law  and  Juatice;  legitimate; 
rightful;  as,  a  true  heir;  a  true  king.  'An 
oath  .  .  .  before  a  true  and  lawful  magis- 
trate.' Shak.— True  biU,  in  law,  a  bllfof 
indictment  endorsed  by  the  grand  Jury  after 
evidence  as  containing  a  weU-founded  accu- 
sation.—TVue  place  of  a  etar  or  planet,  in 
tutron.  the  place  which  the  star  or  planet 
would  be  seen  to  occupy,  if  the  effects  of 
refraction,  paralUx,  &c.,  were  removed,  or 
the  place  which  it  would  occupy  If  viewed 
from  the  earth's  centre,  suppoung  the  rays 
coming  from  it  not  to  be  subject  to  refraction. 

Trae  (trttX  v.t  To  give  a  right  form  to ;  to 
adjust  nicely;  to  put  a  keen,  fine,  or  smooth 
edge  on ;  to  make  exactly  straight,  square, 
level,  or  the  like:  a  workman's  term. 

Troe-hllie  (trtn>I&X  a.  An  epithet  applied 
to  a  person  of  infiexible  hcmesU  and  fidelity; 
said  to  be  from  the  true  or  Coventry  blue, 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  unchanging 
colour.  Hence,  unwavering;  unbending; 
stanch;  inflexible.  *Blue  was  the  favour- 
ite colour  of  the  Covenanters;  hence,  the  vul- 
gar phrase  of  a  true-blue  whig. '  Sir  W.  Scott. 
For  his  religion  .  .  . 
Twas  Presbyterian  true^ue.      Hudibrtu. 

Tme-Mue  (tr4n>lfiX  n.  A  person  of  inflex- 
ible honesty  or  stanchness;  speciflcally, 
a  stanch  Presbyterian  or  Whig.  See  the 
adjective. 

Truebom  ( trtn>om  X  a.    Of  genuine  birth ; 
having  a  right  by  birth  to  any  title. 
Where'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can. 
Though  banish'd,  yet  a  tru*h»m  Englishman. 

Shak, 

Tmebred  (tri/bred),  a.  L  Of  a  genuine  or 
right  breed;  as,  a  truebred  horse.— 2.  Being 
of  genuine  breeding  or  education;  as,  a  true- 
bred  gentleman. 

Trne-derlTed  (trt/dd-rivdX  a.  Of  lawful 
descent ;  legitimate.  '  To  draw  forth  your 
noble  ancestry  unto  a  lineal  true-derived 
course.'    Shttk. 

Trne-deroted  (trb'dft-vdt-edXa.  Full  of 
true  devotion  and  honest  seal  'A  trtie- 
devoted  pilgrim.'    Shak. 

True  -  dupoting  ( tr(/dia-pdc-ingX  a.  Dis- 
posing, arranging,  or  ordaining  Justly;  Just 
*0  upright,  Just  AQtl  tru4-d%»poeing  Ood.' 
Shak. 

Tme-dlTinlllE  (trtt'di-vIn-ingX  a.  Having 
a  true  presentiment  'Thou  hast  a  true- 
divining  heart'    Shak. 

TroAliaarted  (trtnuirt-edX  a.  Being  of  a 
faithful  heart;  honest;  sincere;  notfuthless 
or  deceitful;  as,  a  truehearted  friend.  Jfae- 
aulav. 

TrnenaartadneM  (trO'hilrt-ed-nes).  n.  Fi- 
delity; loyalty:  sincerity. 

Ttii0-lOTO(trOlnvXn.  1.  One  truly  loved  or 
loving;  one  whose  love  is  pledged  to  an- 
other; a  lover;  a  sweetheart 

Thou  hast  mistaken  quite 
And  laid  the  love-Juice  on  woom  true-Uv/j  sight 

t.  A  plant  of  the  genns  Paris,  the  P.  quad- 
rifolta.  Called  also  Herb-pari$.   See  Paris. 
Ttll0-lOT0 1  (trt/luvX  a.    Affectionate;  sin- 
cere.   'TVtie-fove  teara'    Shak. 

Trnelove-kDOtk  TrueXorer's-knot  (tro'- 


Tmelove  Knots. 

I.  •.  3.  Of  the  time  of  EliAbeth.  used  for  tylnir  ini- 
tials together  on  seals :  i  and  %  Engaged.  ».  Mar- 
ried. 4.  The  Knot  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn. 
5.  The  usual  or  modem  form. 

luv-not  tr</luv-4R-notX*v.  A  kind  of  double 
knot  made  with  two  bows  on  each  side  in- 


terlacing each  other  and  with  two  ends;  tha 
emblem  of  interwoven  affection  or  engage- 
ments. 'Twenty  odd-conceited  true-love 
knots.'   Shak. 

TmeilAM  (trO^esX  n.  The  quality  of  being 
true;  faithfulness;  sincerity;  reality;  gen- 
uineness; cxactneu;  correctness;  accuracy. 
Bacon. 

TraepennyCtriypen-niXn.  A  familiar  phrase 
for  an  honest  fellow. 

Say'st  thou  sot  art  thou  there.  truefeuMyl  Shak. 

Ttae-MSTloe,  Trne-Mnrloe-tree  (u^s^r* 
vis,  trtt'sAr-vis-trAX  ^  A  plant  of  the  genua 
Pyrus,  the  P.  dtnneitiea.    See  Ptrus. 

Ttne-table  t  (trO'ti-blX  n.    A  hasard-table. 

There  ii  also  a  bowling-place,  a  tavern,  and  a  true- 
tabie.  Eveiyn. 

Tniff(trufX  v.t    To  steal    [Old  Scotch.] 
Be  sure  to  trt^  his  pocket-book.         Ramsay. 

Tmffet  (trufX  n.  [An  old  form  of  turf  with 
r  transposed  as  in  thinA,  thriet,  Ac.  SUU 
common  in  Scotland.]    Turf. 

No  holy  trti/fi  was  left  to  hide  the  head 

Of  holiest  men.  Sir  y.  Davits. 

Truffle  (tmflX  n.  ro.  Yi.  trutle.  Ft.  truffe; 
origin  uncertain.]  A  genus miber)  of  fungi 
of  the  section  Oasteromvceies  growini^  un- 
derground, llieconmion  truffle  (7.  e»6ant<m) 
is  of  a  fieshy  fungous  structure  and  roundish 
figure,  without  any  visible  root;  of  a  daric 
colour,  approaching  to  black,  and  studded 
over  with  tubercles,  and  varies  in  size  from 
that  of  a  laige  plum  to  that  of  a  large  po- 
tato. It  grows  abundantly  in  some  ^uti  of 
England,  also  in  Italy,  the  south  of  France, 
ana  several  other  countries,  being  found 
most  numerously  in  oak  and  chestnut  forests. 
It  is  much  esteemed  and  sought  after  as  an 
ingredient  in  certain  high-seasoned  dishes, 
lliere  being  no  appearance  above-ground  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  the  trullle,  which 
lies  concealed  some  inches  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  clayey  sandy  soil,  dogs  are 
trained  to  find  this  fungus  by  the  scent  and 
scratch  it  up.  Hogs,  which  are  extremely 
fond  of  truffles,  are  also  employed  to  dis- 
cover them  and  root  them  up.  Other  spe- 
cies, as  T.  ceetivum,  T.  rufum,  T.  moseha- 
tum  or  musk-scented  truffle,  are  used  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  common  truffle. 

Truffled  (trufld),  a.  Furnished,  cooked,  or 
stuffed  with  truffles:  as,  a  trujfled  turkey  ia 
a  favourite  French  dish. 

Tmffle-worm  (trufl-w^rmX  n.  A  worm 
found  in  truffles,  the  larva  of  a  fly,  a  speclea 
of  Leiodes. 

Tmg  (trugX  n.  [The  same  as  trough,  A.  Sax« 
trog,  the  original  pronunciation  being  re« 
tained  in  some  parts  of  England.]  1.  A  hod 
for  mortar.  Bailey. — 2.  t  A  measure  of  wheat 
as  much  as  was  carried  in  a  trough,  three 
trugs  making  two  bushela  — 8.  A  kind  of 
wooden  basket  for  carrying  vegetables,  Ac 
[Provincial.  ]— 4.  t  A  concubine.    MiddUton. 

Tmnizig- hornet  (trug'ing-housx  «»•    a 

brothel  or  house  of  ill-fame,    it  G*rMne. 
nrnilli  (tri^ishX  a.    Somewhat  true. 

They  perchance  light  upon  something  that  seema 
truisM  and  newish.  £/.  Gaudett. 

Traiim  (tri^'ixm),  n.  An  undoubted  or  self- 
evident  truth.  '  Conclusions  which  In  one 
sense  shall  be  true,  and  in  another  false, 
at  once  seeming  paradoxes  and  manifest 
triiimts.'    Berkeley. 

TmismatiO  (tri^ix-matlk),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  truisms;  consisting  of  tmisma 
[Rare.] 

Tmll  (trul).  n.  [Of  similar  origin  with 
trollop  (which  seeXI  1.  A  low  vagrant  strum- 
pet; a  orab;  a  trollop. 

These  to  the  town  afford  each  fresher  face. 
And  the  clown's  fruit  receives  the  peer's  embrace. 

Cratt*. 
8.t  A  girl;  a  lass;  a  wench.     Wotton. 
Troll  (trulX  v.L    [Contr.  for  trundle.]   To 
trundle.    [Load.] 

Tnilliiation  (trul-Is-&'shonX  n.  [L  truaic- 
eatio,  from  trullieeo,  to  trowel,  from  truUa, 
a  trowel  See  Trowkl.]  The  laying  of  layera 
of  plaster  with  a  trowel. 
Truly  (trOliX  adv.  1.  In  a  true  manner;  in 
accordance  with  truth;  as,  (a)  in  accordance 
or  agreement  with  fact 

He  whom  thou  now  hast  is  not  thy  husband:  in 
that  saidst  thou  truiy.  Jn.  iv.  18. 

(b)  Exactly;  accurately;  predselv;  correctly; 

unerringly;  unmistakably;  Justly. 

Right  reason  is  nothing  but  the  mind  of  man Judg- 
b^  Of  thii^p  trufy  as  they  are  in  themselves.  South. 

(c) Sincerely;  faithfully;  loyally;  constantly; 

honestly. 

We  have  always  trufy  serred  you.         Ska*. 

All  masters  cannot  be  tr$*(y  followed.       Shak. 


ch.  ekain;     th,  8c  locA;     g,  go;     j,  job;     fi,  Fr  to»;     ng,  ting;     TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  toMg;    zh,  agure.— See  KST. 
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2.  According  to  Uw;  legitimately.  '  Hit  in- 
nocent babe  tru2y  begotten.'  Shak.  'Togtre 
obediMice  where  'tis  tndu  owed.'  Shak.— 
8.  In  deed;  in  trutli;  in  reality;  Inftict:  often 
used  emphatically,  aometlnies  almoat  9xplt' 
tirely. 

T'mJly  tbe  light » iweeL  Ecciet.  zL  7. 

To-morrow  tnUy  I  will  meet  thee. 


Ttnmp  (tmmp).  n.  [Fr.  tromve,  a  trumpet 
or  horn,  a  Jew'sbarp;  Sp.  and  Pe.  trvmpa,  It 
erom^a,  a  trumpet;  comp.  alsoloel.  tnunba, 
a  pipe,  a  trompet;  O.H.O.  trtimba,  irumpa, 
a  drum.  Perhapa  iiuitatlTe  of  sound,  uke 
drum;  comp.  Lett  CrAMt,  to  more,  to  sound 
a  horn;  Lith.  truba,  a  herdsman's  horn.  Airin 
trambont.  Dies  suggests  that  it  may  be 
from  L.  tuba,  a  trumpet,  nasalized  and 
baring  r  inserted.]  1.  A  wind-instrument  of 
music;  a  trumpet :  now  used  only  iu  poetic, 
sustained.or  ele rated  language.  1  Cor.  xv.  51« 
62.  "The  wakeful  trumj>  of  doom.'  Milton. 
2.  A  Jew's  harp.  [Scotch.]  Hence,  tongue 
of  the  trump,  the  reed  of  a  trump  by  which 
the  sound  is  produced ;  ftg.  the  principal 
person  in  anr  undertaking:  that  which  it 
esseotid  to  the  success  of  anything. 

Tbouffh  he  be  termed  ray  lord,  and  so  forth,  all  the 
world  Knows  that  you  are  die  9mt£Mt  oftht  trum*. 

Sir  H^.  Seta. 
Tnmipt  (Immp),  x.i.    To  blow  a  trumpet 
Ttump  (trump),  n.    (Contr.  from  triwnvph^ 
in  former  sense  of  trump.    See  Tkiumph.] 
L  A  winning  card;  one  of  the  salt  of  cards 
which  takes  any  of  the  other  suits.— 2.  An 
old  game  with  cards,  nearly  the  same  as 
whist,  tbe  modem  game  being  only  Improved 
from  it— 8.  A  ffood  feUow;  a  person  upon 
whom  one  can  depend.    [OoUoq.  or  slang.] 
I  wish  1  may  die  tfyoaVe  not  a  trumtf.  Ftp. 

—To  put  to  tme^t  trumpe,  to  reduce  to  the 
last  expedient,  or  to  the  utmost  exertion  of 
power:  a  figure  borrowed  from  games  at 
cards.    Miuon:  Irvitu. 

Trump  (tramp),  v.L  To  take  with  a  trump 
card:  to  put  a  trump  card  upon  in  order  to 
win,  or  iu  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
game. 

^mmp  (trumpX  v.i  In  eard-pHayina,  to 
play  a  tmmp  card  when  saother  suit  has 
been  led. 

Tmmp  (trump),  v.L  [Fr.  tromper,  to  de- 
ceiye,  to  dupe,  probablv  from  trompe,  a 
trumpet,  and  said  origmally  of  mounte- 
banks or  charlatans  who  summoned  people 
byatrampet]  Lt  To  trick  or  impose  upon; 
to  deceive.  'To  trick  or  trump  mankind.' 
B.  Jofuon.—2.  To  obtrude  or  impose  un- 
fairly. '  Authors  have  been  trumped  on  ua ' 
Leslie.— To  trump  up,  to  devise;  to  forge; 
to  seek  and  collect  from  every  quarter;  as, 
to  trump  up  a  story. 

Trumpery  (trum'pte-iX  n.  [Fr.  tromperie, 
from  tromper,  to  deceive.  See  Trump,  to 
trick.]  Lt  Deceit;  fraud.  Sir  J.  Earing- 
tt*n.—i.  SoaMthing  calculated  to  deceive  by 
false  show;  something  externally  splendid 
but  intrinticaUy  of  Itttle  value;  woiihleis 
finery. 

The  trum^ry  in  mv  house  bring  hitbflK, 

Fur  suu  to  catch  these  thieves.  SMmk. 

8.  Things  worn  out  and  of  no  value;  useless 
matter;  trifles;  rubbish. 


Upon  the  ooming  of  Christ,  very  Bach,  thouffa 
not  all.  of  this  idolatrous  trumpery  aad  superstition 
was  ddvea  out  of  the  world.  Scttth. 

Trumpery  (tnun'p«i^iX  a.  Trifling;  worth- 
less. 

A  very  irumftry  case  it  Is  attagetheK.  that  I  mast 
admit.  Tk,  Uo^k. 

Trumpet  (tram'petXn.  [Fk>.  6tmtpelte,adim. 
of  troi/ip«,a  trumpet  See  Trump,  a  trumpet  ] 
1.  A  wind-instrument  of  music  of  the  higuest 
antiquity,  having  a  clear  ringing  and  pene- 
trating tone.  In  its  modem  form  it  con- 
sists of  a  metal  tube  (usually  brass,  some- 
times silverX  about  8  feet  long,  doubled  up 
in  the  form  of  a  parabola,  becoming  conoid 
in  the  last  fold,  and  expanding  into  a  b^I- 
shape  end,  the  other  end  being  fitted  witii  a 
mouth-piece  by  which  the  msUnment  is 
sounded.  The  trumpet  tuned  on  C  pro- 
duces with  great  power  and  brilliancy  the 
following  series  of  tones  in  an  ascending 
scale.  C  in  the  second  space  of  the  bass 
clef,  O,  C,  E,  O,  Bb,  C.  D.  B,  and  O.  By 
means  of  crooks  and  slidea  tbe  length  of  the 
tube  can  be  increased,  and  the  pitoh  corre- 
q>ondingly  lowered.  Trumpets  are  also 
sometimes  fitted  with  pistons,  valves,  or 
keys,  by  which  the  intermedlato  tones  and 
semitones  can  be  produced,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  clear  resonant  tone  character- 
istic of  the  iiunipet  which  makes  it  such  a 


favourite  and  valuable  military  and  orohea- 
tral  instrument— 2.  t  A  tmmpeter. 

He  wisely  desh«d  that  a  truwtpet  ai^ht  be  frst 
sent  for  a  pass.  Ciartftdtn. 

8.  One  who  praises  or  propagates  praise,  or 
is  the  instrument  of  propagating  it  '  To  be 
the  trutnpeC  of  his  own  virtues.'    Shak. 

That  creat  poUtidan  was  pleased  to  have  the 
greatest  wit  of  those  times  in  ha  intefesis,  aad  to  be 
the  trumptt  of  his  praises.  Drydtm. 

—Hearing  tru$npeL  See  Ear-TRUXPIT.— 
Speaking  trumpet.  See  SPBAKINO-TRUMPR. 
—Trumpet  marine,  an  old  mui«ical  stringed 
instrament,  having  a  trian^Miu'*  shaped 
body  or  chest  and  a  long  neck,  a  single 
string  raised  on  a  bridge,  and  mnning  along 
the  body  and  nock.  It  was  played  with  a 
bow,  and  the  sounds  were  stopped  by  the 
fingers  gentlv  touching  the  stiing  so  as  to 
proiduce  the  harmonics  ef  the  string  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  practised  on  the  violin.— 
Feaetqftrumpete,  a  feast  among  the  Jews, 
which  was  held  on  the  first  and  second  days 
of  the  month  Tisri,  which  was  tbe  com- 
mencement of  the  Jewish  civil  year.  It  dor 
rived  its  name  trem  the  blowing  of  trumpets 
in  the  temple  with  more  than  usual  solem- 
nity.—7Vumpe<  honeyeutMe,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Lonicera.  See  Honktsucklr. 
numpet  (tmm'petx  v.t.  To  publish  by 
sound  of  trumpet;  hence,  to  blase  or  noise 
abroad;  to  proclaim;  to  celebrate. 

Why  so  tart  a  faroor 
To^WMr/tf^snchitoodtklingsT  SMak. 

They  did  nothiafr  but  publish  and  trum/et  all  tbe 
reproaches  they  could  devise  against  the  Iridi. 

Amml 

Trumpet-call  (tmm'pet-kul),  n.    A  call  by 

the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
Trumpeter  (trum'pet-to),  a.    l.  One  who 

sounds  a  tmmpet 

THtm/eftrs, 
With  brazen  dta  blast  yoo  the  dty'^  ear.      SkmM. 

2.  One  whoproclaims,  publishes,  or  de- 
nounces. '  The  trumpetert  of  our  unlawful 
intents.'  Shak.—Z.  A  bird,  a  variety  of  the 
domestic  pigeon.— 4.  A  graUatorial  bird  of 
South  America,  of  the  genus  Psophia.  the 
P.  erepitant,  called  also  J^ms  (which  see). 

Trumpet-Hi^  (tram'pet-fishX  n.  An  acan- 
thoptemioiis  fish  of  tbe  genus  Oentriscus 
(C.  Scolopax),  so  named  from  its  tubular 
muzzle.    Called  also  Sea^onipe  and  BeUowe- 

JUh.    See  BKLLOW8-FISH. 

Trumpet-flower  (trum'pet-flon-te^  n.  A 
name  applied  to  various  large  tubular 
flowers,  as  those  of  Blgnonia,  Teooma*  Gat- 
alpa,  Brunsfelsia,  Solandra,  Ac 

Trumpet-fly  (tram'pei-flIX  n.  The  black 
oratrus  with  a  yellow-breast;  the  gray-fly. 

Trumpet -major  <trum'pet-m&-llSrX  n.  A 
head  numpeter  in  a  band  or  regiment 

Trumpetry  (trum'pet*ri),  n.  The  sounding 
or  sounds  of  a  tmmpet  'A  prodigious 
annual  pageant,  chariot,  progress,  and  flou- 
rish of  trumpetry.'    Thaekeray. 

Trumpet -enaped  (tmm'pet-shiptX  «• 
Formed  like  a  &umpet ;  ^eciflcally,  in  boL 
tubular  with  one  end  dilated. 

Trumpet -aliell  (tmm'pet-BhelX  n.  The 
shell  of  the  Triton  varieaatue,  a  gasteropod 
found  on  the  coaste  of  ue  West  Indies,  of 
Asia,  and  of  the  South  Sea  Islanda  Tbe 
shell,  which  sometimes  attains  a  length 
of  a  foot  or  more,  is  used  by  the  natives  of 
the  last-named  localities  as  a  trumpet  For 
this  purpose  a  hole  is  pierced  at  about  a 
fourth  of  the  length  from  the  top,  and  a 
liiud  disagreeable  sound  is  produced  when 
the  mouth  is  applied  as  in  flute-blowing. 

Trumpet -tongned  ( tram' pet -tungd),  a. 
JOaving  a  tongue  vociferous  as  a  trumpet 

His  virtues 
Will  plead  Uke  angels,  trum^-tongtted,  against 
The  deep  damnauon  of  his  talcing  oC       Shak. 

Trumpet-tree  (trum'pet-trd),  *^  A  name 
given  to  a  species  of  the  genus  Cecropia  (C. 
peltata),  nat.  order  Artocarpaceie. 

Trumpet-weed  (tmm'pet-wMX  n.  1.  A 
large  South  African  sea* weed,  Bcklonia  buc- 
einalie,  nat.  order  Laminariacen.  the  stem 
of  which  being  hollow  is  used  as  a  siphon, 
as  also  as  a  trumpet  by  the  native  herdsmen 
for  collecting  their  cattle  in  the  evening;. — 
2.  A  stout  herbaceous  plant,  JSupatonum 
purpureum,  having  flowers  in  cylindrical 
heads. 

Trumpet-wood  (trom'pet-w^id).  n.  A  West 
Indian  tree  of  the  genus  Cecropia(C.  peltata), 
nat  order  Artocarpaceie :  so  called  from  its 
hoHow  stems  being  used  as  wind-instru- 
ments; snake- wood. 

Truncal  (tnmglcalX  o-  Pertaining  to  the 
tnmk  or  body. 


Truncate  (tmnglciiX  v.t  [L.  trunoo,  trun- 
eeitum,  to  maim,  to  cut  off,  from  truneue, 
maimed,  mutilated,  and  as  substantive,  the 
stem  or  trunk  of  a  tree.]  To  shorten  by  cut- 
ting abruptly;  to  lop;  to  cut  short 
The  essmples  are  loo  often  lajtididotisly  «rsn«. 

Truncate  (tnmg^c&tX  a.  in  6ot  appearing 
as  if  cut  short  at  the  tip  by  a  transverse  line; 
as,  a  truncate  leaf.  Toe  leaves  of  lArioden- 
dron  Udip^era  are  truncate.    See  cnt  Tu- 

1  IP-TREK. 

Truncated  (trunglc&t-edX  p.  and  a.  L  Cut 
off;  cut  short  abruptly.— il  truneaUd  cone 
or  pyramid  is  one  whose  vertex  is  cut  otf  by 
a  plane  parallel  to  ita  base;  the  frastom  of 
a  cone  or  pyramid.— 2.  In  vmintraL  having 
a  solid  anffle  or  edge  cut  off  so  as  to  produce 
a  new  sunace  or  plane,  as  a  crystal— 8.  In 
tool,  applied  to  univalve  shells  the  apex  of 
which  breaks  off,  so  that  the  shell  becomes 
decollated. 

Truncation  (trung-k&'shon), «.  1.  The  act 
of  truncating  or  cutting  short;  the  act  of 
cutting  off.  ^Decreeing  Judgement  of  death 
or  trutieoHon  of  members.'  Prywne.—t.  In 
eryttal  a  term  tued  to  signify  that  change 
in  the  geometrical  form  of  a  crystal  whidi 
is  produced  by  the  cutting  off  of  an  angle 
or  edge  so  as  to  leave  a  lace  more  or  Um 
laige  m  place  of  the  edee  or  angle.  When 
the  face  thus  produced  does  not  make  equal 
angles  with  all  the  contiguous  faoes^  the 
truncation  is  said  to  be  obRque. 

Trunoh  t  (tnmsh).  n.  (O.  Fr.  tronehe,  a  feoL 
form  of  tronc  See  'fRUVK.j  A  stake  or 
small  post 

Truncheon  (tran'shonX  n.  [O.  Ft.  (rmMon, 
Fr.  trofifon,  from  tronehe,  tronee,  a  trank. 
staff,  <tc.,  L.  truneuk.  See  Trvsk.]  L  A 
short  staff;  a  club;  a  cudgel 

Ooe  with  a  broken  trttmdkmtH  deab  his  blows. 

t.  A  baton  or  staff  of  auChort^.  *  The  mar- 
shal's frunc^on  nor  the  Judges  robe.'  Shak. 
8.  A  tree  the  branches  of  which  have  beeo 
lopped  off  to  produce  rapid  growtiL 
Truncheon  (trun'shouX  v.t  To  beat  with 
a  tnuicheon;  to  cudgel 

An  captains  were  of  my  mind,  they  woold  l^itis- 
r^nra  yoo  out.  for  takin|(  thdr  naaes  upon  ve« 


before  you  have  eam'd  them. 


Foniahed 


Trun^eoned  (trun'shondX  a< 

with  a  truncheon. 
Tnmcheoner.  Tmncheoneer  (tmn'shoo- 

6r,  transhon-erO,  n.    A  penon  amed  with 

a  truncheon. 

I  m^ht  see  fktMi  ^  sotnt  forty  trumektfmtrt  diaw 
to  her  succour.  Skak. 

Trundle  (tran'dlX  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  trundled; 
ppr.  trundling.  [A.  Sax.  tryndel,  trendel^  a 
cu*cle,  a  wheel ;  Sw.  and  Dan  frittd,  roond. 
See  Trkndue  and  Tkbnd.  ]  I  lo  iyiU.  as  00 
little  wheels;  as.  a  bed  trundtee  under  an- 
other.—2.  To  roll;  to  bowl  along. 

Who's  unskilful  at  the  coit,  or  balL 
Or  trutuU$i£  wheel,  he  can  sit  still  sroai  aH 

Trundle  (tmn'dl).  v.  t.  l.  To  roll  u  on  little 
wheels;  as,  to  trundle  a  bed  or  a  gun-car- 
riage. —2.  To  cause  to  roll,  as  a  circular  or 
spherical  body ;  aa.  to  tnmdie  a  buop 

They.  .  .  who  play  at  niae  holes,  and  who /nr»(Wr 
little  round  stones.  H^Ommd. 

Trundle  (tnm'dlX  n.  l.  A  ronnd  body :  a 
little  wheel;  a  roller;  a  caator.  —2.  A  amall 
wheel  or  pinkm  having  ita  teeHi  formed  (4 
cylinders  or  spindles;  also  called  a  Lmnlen^ 
wheel  or  Wattower.  SeeLABTaBX-nnoM.— 
8.  One  of  the  bars  of  such  a  wheel — t  A 
small  carriage  with  low  wtieels;  a  truck. 

Trundle  (tmn'dl),  a.  Shmptd  like  a  tnindla 
ur  wheel;  round;  curled. 

Like  a  poor  cur.  dapping  his  trmmA  tail 
Betwixt  his  leva.  Aww.  ^  ^ 


Trundle-bed  (tmn'dl-bedX  n.  A  low  bed 
that  is  moved  on  tnmdlesor  little  whevla,  so 
that  it  can  be  trundled  under  a  higher  bed. 
Called  also  Truckle-bed. 

My  wife  and  I  on  the  high  bed  in  our  chanbcf .  aad 
Willet  in  the  trututU-ktd.  Pwf>* 

Trundle-head  (tmn'dl-hadX  «.  L  Tb* 
wheel  that  turns  a  millstone.— 2.  HomL  the 
head  of  a  capstan  into  the  peripheral  aocketa 
of  which  the  capstan  bars  are  inserted.— 
8.  One  of  the  end  discs  of  a  trundle-wheeL 

TTundle-tall  (truu'dl-talx  n.  A  curled  taQ; 
a  dog  with  a  curled  tail 

Hound  or  spanieL  brach  or  iym. 
Or  bob-4ail  tyke,  or  tru**dit-4mU. 

Trundle-wheel(trun'dl-wh*lX«-   in 
a  lantem-wheeL    See  LAjna&N-PDilOM. 


Fite.  fir,  fat  f»ll;       m6,  met,  hto;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not»  m6ve;       ttbe,  tub,  boll;       oil  pound;       U,  Sc  abtma;     1.  Be.  tap. 


Tnmkttrunjk).  n.     [Fr.  inm, 

solunui.  *  ctivltr  box^  tniD  L 
UlUnl.  tnuiatod.  ud  u  dddi 
•Mn.  K  bodr.  ■  plHw  cut  no. 
tnutekton,  tr^iuau  ]    L  Thft  m 

put  at  ■  pluit  •talcb,  iprlnglng 


■IibUu  to  thktol  luelC  Id  ilimba,  propetly 
ipuklDg.  U»I  put  which  li  betvsen  the 
root  and  th<  bnuichei  la  oiled  the  iltm ; 
ihrabi  harluDO  Emnk  Id  the  iEiict  tenia  of 
(hatorai  — 2.  Thebodfof  iDUiliiialHlthoiit 
Utt  llmiii.  or  Mnaldctoil  *•  uiut  tma  the 
Umbi. 

1  llu  nnUn  bod;  of  unrtblog  reliliiely  to 


a.  nimnf,  the  ttnnlt  of  the  bodj,  tieppllB; 

maod]     A  box  or  i-hmt    u.n.LI.  <'».>■», 
>l(li  leather  or  lie 

like  pantni  locked 


a  tniok  of      In  (hs  cvUndei 


IS  CTllnder-headi,  and  ha*  IDBIclent  In- 

>r  dkmeter  to  allow  the  tibtatlon  ol  the 


^  about  wl^ 


ltDraco1iuna;that 
iwrtbetireenlhehaHaDdcapltal.  TheUrm 
U  aDmetliDei  uaed  to  liBnltr  the  dado  or  body 
ul  a  psdeilal.-a.  [The  Ford  In  Ihli  lenie, 
u  Id  torn*  ol  (he  othen  below,  mar  be  a 
eorrnptlon  ot  Fr  tfompt^  a  trumpet,  a  hom, 
UHtninkolanelephan(.atube.1  TheanoDt 
nr  pcDboocla  of  an  elepbaat;  abo.  a  alml- 

an  iDHCt,  bf  meiDi  of  which  Itiucka  the 
blaad  ot  animali  or  the  jnlceiot  vefeUhlei. 
T.AtBbe.ntually  wooden,  to  coDTsj  air.  dust, 


from  a  cottoD-cleaoer 

coal  toawaconorhnp, 
a  mill  to  the  itampenH 


.    (iflAmlDor 
pit.  InwhlchmuddT  natter  conUiolDgureli 


draining  p 


•a(er  or  the  pipe  ol 


.    (J)  A 


kneei.  or  Imrnedlstely  under  them,  and  dli 

aif^ench.OalllcorVenetlan.  'RiUgannen 

Keralled  during  the  reign  of  Hsntr  VIII 
lEtbelh,  and  Jame)  I. 
rnmk-llIM  (tningk'UD),  n.    The  nuln  lln 
of  a  railway,  canal,  aod  (be  like,  from  whic 
bnnch'llne*  dlyerge. 

aaiaUiil  111  bda-Llcc  u  HE  mon  D^r  "1^' 


ttoA.  —10.  A  boxed  paiaaoe  lorslr  toorfrom 
ablaatapparatuior blowTug-snglDe  —\l.  In 
tltar^-tfiffinfi,  a  laniQ  pipe  pasting  longl- 
tadlnallf  through  the  cylinder  of  a  itcini- 
•nglns,  attached  to  the  pitlon  and  morlng 
villi  II.  lUdlametcrbelnEsumdenttoillaw  ' 

Ui(  trank  iDd  the  other  eDd  diroctlj'  to  the 
ptalon.  tbua  dlipenttng  with  an  iDterniedlate 
rhI:  Dlgd  chlsHy  In  marine  engines  for 
dilrlng  propellers.— ISIAIoDg  tube  through 
which  peas,  pellela.  Ac.,  were  driven  by  the 
tore*  of  the  brealhi  a  pea-shooter.  i 

It  In  JMing.  an  inn  hoop  with  a  has.  nied  ' 
to  catch  cnutaceant  £.  B.  K'luAl  -  ' 
tt.  U  Trunk-hose.  'Re.1-alrip«l  cotton 
■tocUngs.  with  foil  Inintf,  dotted  red  and  , 
black-'    Mnhtw  -TruiJ,  road,  a  highway 


Irnngk'en-Jinl.  n.     A  form 
ictlon  at  the  plitoo  with  (be 


Tnmk-ileaTD  (trungk'iltT),  «. 
wide  tleere.     Skat. 
Tmnk-tUrtlB  (tmngk-tir-tlX  n.    . 

Tmnlt-worKt  (trungk-w«rk>,  n.  ( 


Trnnnti  (tmnnelX  n.  l.A  round  rolling 
substance:  a  trundle.— i.  A  woodeo  pin  or 

InilllltUl  (Iruo'ron).  n.     (St.   fropnon,  ■ 

a  stump,  from  L.  [nincuj,  the  trunk  or  stem 

•Id*  of  a  gnu,  mortar,  ac.,  and  serving  to 
support  It  on  the  cheeks  ot  the  csrrlago,— 

each  side  of  an  oscillating  cylinder  to  sup- 
port It.  and  through  which  steam  iireceiied 

Tnumlonadltrun'tond),  a.  Provided  with 
trunnions,  ai  the  cylinder  ot  an  oscllUtln( 
steam-englDa. 

Trannlon-plate  (tru 


-plit),n. 


d  goes  under  the 


Trnnnlon-rlnx  (trun'you-rlng),  n.     A  rlDg 
TnmillOB-T»lV*(lrun'yon-valv).ii.  A  valve 

to  be  reciprocated  by  the  motions  of  the 
cyllnd-- 


nui(trus].n.   |Fr,  Iroutie.  abnndli 
mnk-liote,  breeches  (whence  E.  (r. 

>r,  (pomiMo'tuck  up,  to  pack;  It.'d 


dalWa  tn 


^ipatatua  used  In  cases  at  hernia  to  keep 
up  the  reduced  parct  aod  hinder  turtlier 

Erotruslon,  and  for  other  purposes.— S.  A 
1ft  of  flowers  formed  at  the  top  of  the 

umbel— 1.  A  padded  Jacket  or  dress  worn 
under  armour  to  protect  the  body  from  the 

i.  In  building,  a  combination  at  tlmbort.  ot 
Iron,  or  ot  timbers  and  Iron  work,  so  ar- 
ranged aa  to  CDDttltute  an  unyielding  frame. 
The  simplest  eiample  of  a  truss  la  tbe  prin- 
cipal or  main  couple  of  a  roof.  In  which  aa 
{fla  1),  the  tie-beam.  It  suspended  Id  tba 
middle  by  the  klne-poat  6  to  the  apex  of  the 
angle  formed  by  the  meeting  ol  the  raften 
ee.  The  feel  ol  the  rafters  being  tied  to- 
gether by  the  beam  a,  and  being  thus  In- 


£  ■event  lU  sagging,  and  to  prevent  Ihersl- 
n  from  sagging  there  are  inserted  the 
ttnita  d  d.  There  are  other  tormt  of  tnils 
suited  to  different  purposes,  but  the  condl- 


modllllon  tupportlng  a  i 


m  or  Imit*,  which  Is  packed  I    back.'    Sptim 


.weUhti  in  dlfler- 
rp.  a  bandage  or  j 


1,  Ft.  ton;      ng,  alnjr; 


work  flttod  imder  the  talfrall :  chletr  mud 

Tniti  (true),  i.e.  I.  To  put  In  a  trust  or 
bundle;  to  pack  up:  often  with  up.  'ForlC 
was  truuei  up  In  hit  walet'  CAaiiesr. 
'  IVusi  up  bag  and  baggage '    Hooktr. 


draw  tight  and  tie  the  lacea  ot,  aa  garmenta; 

hen'?e,  to  tkewer:  to  make  lul,  at  the  wings 
of  a  fowl  to  the  bodjr  In  cooking  It.  'A  fowl 

t  To  pull  up  br  a  rope  or  ropM;  to  bug: 
ntuallj  with  up. 

y  In  building,  to  tumlth  with  a  tmsai  to 

lutDcnd  or  tuonnrt  by  a  truts 

hrl<).n.  A  bridge  which 
Ji  inr  IIS  stability  upon  the  appllca- 
<f   the   principle  ot   the  truss     See 

id  (tntst).  a.   Provided  with  a  trusa  or 

;    wb,  wAig;    sb,  anre.- See  Kn 


TRUSSSL-TREE 


450 


TRUTH 


traaaeB, —Trussed  6eam,  a  compound  beam 
composed  of  two  beami  secured  together 
tide  by  side  with  a  truss  generally  of  iron 
between  them.— Trusted  ro^f.a  roof 
in  which  the  principal  rafters  and  ^ 

tie-beam  are  framed  together  so  aa    1  I  -^^ 
to  form  a  truss. 

Tnusel-tree  (trus'el-tr§X  n.  Same       _^ 
as  Trestle-tree.  2  \mim' 

Tnufl-lioop  (trusTiOp),  n.    NatU.  a       ^•^^- 
hoop  rouna  a  yard,  and  also  round 


those  in  which  the  trustee  holds  the  legal 
estate  subject  to  the  duties  implied  oy 
law.     Special  trtists  are  those  in  which 


"B iim— ^- 

V ■       ■: 


•MS 


"•""".^^...T.., 


IMl    4t      ' 


B 


a  mast,  to  which  an  iron  truss  is    «  rT — 
fixed.  ^  UL^ 


•' 


«'""^ 


?-"•.., 


••?• .«...    J,  I 


TrOMillg  (tnis'ing),  n.  In  build- 
ing, the  timbers,  Ac,  which  form 
a  truss.  —  Diagonal  trussing,  in  4  |  ■ 
ship-building,  a  particular  method  ^ 
of  Dinding  a  vessel  internally  by 
means  of  a  series  of  wooden  or  iron 
braces  laid  diagonally  on  the  fram- 
ing from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other. 

TruBSixig-bedt  (tms'tngbed),  n.  A  bed  of 
the  Tudor  times  which  packed  into  a  chest 
for  travelling. 

Trust  (trustX  n.  [O.E.  trust,  trost,  trest,  from 
the  stem  of  true,  trow;  not  in  A.Sax. ,  and  pro- 
bably directly  from  the  Scandinavian;  IceL 
traust,  trust,  confidence  of  protection  (from 
tnki.E.  (rot0.  to  believe);  Dan.  and  Sw.  trost, 
comfort,  consolation;  Ooth.  trausti,  con- 
vention, compact;  G.  trost,  consolation, 
hope.     See  Tbub,  Trow,  also  Trust,  v.t] 

1.  A  reliance  or  resting  of  the  mind  on  the 
integrity,  veracity.  Justice,  friendship,  or 
other  sound  principle  of  another  person;  a 
firm  reliance  on  promises  or  on  laws  or  prin- 
ciples; confidence. 

Whoso  putteth  his  trutt  in  the  Lord  shall  be  safe. 

Prov.  xxix.  95. 
My  misfortunes  may  be  of  use  to  credulous  maids 
never  to  put  too  much  trust  in  deceitful  men.  Stoi/t. 

2.  Confident  opinion  or  expectation;  assured 
anticipation ;  dependence  upon  something 
future  or  contingent  as  if  present  or  actual; 
belief;  hope. 

To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope.     Shak. 

His  trust  «ras  with  th'  Eternal  to  be  deem'd 
Equal  in  strenf^h.  Milton. 

8.  Credit  given  without  examination;  as,  to 
take  opinions  on  trust 

Most  take  things  upon  trust,  and  misemploy  their 
assent  by  laaily  enslavinf;  their  minds  to  the  dicutes 
of  others.  Locke. 

4.  The  transfer  of  goods,  property.  &/q.  ,  in 
confidence  of  future  pajrment;  exchange 
without  immediate  receipt  of  an  equivalent; 
credit;  as,  to  take  or  purchase  goods  on 
tr%ut. 

Ev'n  such  is  time,  who  takes  on  trust 

Our  youth,  our  Joys,  our  all  we  have. 
And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust      Raltigh, 

6.  One  who  or  that  which  is  the  ground  of 
confidence  or  reliance;  one  confided  in  and 
relied  on 

Blessed  is  that  man  that  maketh  the  Lord  his  trust. 

Ps.  xl.  4. 
6.  That  which  is  committed  or  intrusted  to 
one;  something  committed  to  one's  faith; 
a  charge  given  or  received  in  confidence; 
something  which  one  is  bound  in  duty  and 
in  honour  to  keep  inviolate. 

Reward  them  well  ifthey  observe  their  ^rMJ^^.ZVNAom. 

To  violate  the  sacred  trust  of  silence 
Deposited  within  thee.  Milton. 

Hence— 7.  Something  committed  to  one's 
care  for  use  or  for  safe-keeping  of  which  an 
account  must  be  rendered. 

Although  the  advantages  one  man  possesseth  more 
than  another  may  be  called  his  pro|>erty  with  respect 
to  other  men,  yet  with  respect  to  God  they  are  only 
a  trust.  Swift, 

8.  The  state  of  being  confided  in  and  relied 
on;  the  state  of  one  to  whom  something  is 
intrusted. 

I  do  profess  to  be  no  less  than  I  seem ;  to  serve  him 
truly  that  will  put  me  in  trust.  Shak. 

9.  The  state  of  being  confided  to  another's 
care  and  guard.  'His  seal'd  commission 
left  in  trust  with  me.'  Shak. —  10.  Care; 
management  'That  which  is  committed 
to  thy  trust.*  1  Tim.  vi  20.— II.  In  law, 
(a)  a  confidence  reposed  by  one  person, 
called  the  truster,  or  celui  que  trust,  in  con- 
veying or  bequeathing  property  to  another 
(hence  called  the  trustee),  that  the  latter 
will  apply  it  for  the  benefit  of  a  third  party 
<callea  the  cestui  que  trust,  or  beneficiary), 
or  to  some  specified  purpose  or  purposes. 
The  purposes  of  a  trust  are  generally  indi- 
cated in  the  Instrument,  whether  deed  or 
will,  by  which  the  disposition  is  made. 
Trusts  are  divided  generally  into  simple 
trusts  and  special  trusts,  the  corresponding 
terms  in  Scots  law  being  proprietary  trusts 
and  accessory  trusts.     Simple  trusts  are 
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Trussed  Beams. 
I.  Elevation;  •,  Plan.    3.  Elevation;  4,  Plan. 

the  trustee  has  some  special  purpose  to 
execute  or  carry  out  Trusts  may  be  created 
by  the  voluntary  act  of  a  party  or  by  the 
operation  of  law.  See  UsB.  (6)  The  bene- 
ficial interest  created  by  such  a  transaction; 
a  beneficial  Interest  in  or  ownership  of  real 
or  personal  property,  unattended  with  the 
legal  or  possessory  ownership  thereot  Moz- 
ley  and  Whiteley.  —  Sin.  Confidence,  reli- 
ance, dependence,  belief,  faith,  hope,  credit, 
expectation. 

thrust  (trustX  v.t.  [From  the  above  noun. 
O.  £.  trusten,  trosten,  traysten;  IceL  treysta, 
to  trust  to,  to  rely  upon,  from  traust,  con- 
fidence; Ban.  /ortrdste,  to  confide.  See 
Trust,  n.  ]  1.  To  place  confidence  in ;  to 
rely  on;  to  depend  upon;  as,  we  cannot 
trust  those  who  liave  deceived  us. 

He  that  trusts  every  one  without  reserve  will  at 
last  be  deceived.  yoktuon. 

2.  To  believe;  to  credit;  to  receive  as  true. 

Trust  me.  you  look  well.  Shak. 

If  he  be  credulous  and  trust  my  tale, 

I'll  make  him  glad  to  seeui  Vincentio.       Shak. 

3.  To  put  confidence  in  with  regard  to  the 
care  of;  to  show  confidence  by  intrusting  to; 
to  intrust:  with  with  before  the  object  con- 
fided. 

I  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming  with  my  butter.  Shak. 

Whom  vith  your  power  and  fortune,  sir,  jrou  trust. 
Now  to  suspect  is  vain.  Dryden. 

4.  To  commit,  as  to  one's  care;  to  intrust 

Merchants  were  not  willing  to  /rwj/ precious  carg^oes 
to  any  custody  but  that  of  a  man-of-war.  Macaui^. 

5.  To  leave  to  one's  self  or  to  itself  without 
fear  of  consequences;  to  allow  to  be  exposed. 

I  wonder  men  dare  'rwj/ themselves  with  men.  Shak. 

Fool'd  and  beguiled ;  by  him  thou.  I  by  thee. 
To  trust  thee  from  my  side.  Miiton. 

6.  To  give  credit  to;  to  sell  to  upon  credit 
or  in  confidence  of  future  payment  'To 
(nx«C  a  customer  for  goods.'  Johnson. — 7.  To 
be  confident;  to  feel  sure;  to  expect;  to  hope 
confidently:  followed  by  a  clause. 

I  t$^st  it  will  grow  to  a  most  prosperous  perfection. 

Shak. 
Oh  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 

Will  be  the  final  t;oal  of  ili  TenuysoH, 

Trust  (trustX  vi.  1  To  have  trust;  to  be  in- 
spired with  confidence  or  reliance. —2.  To 
be  credulous:  to  be  won  to  confidence;  to 
confide  or  believe  readily. 

Well,  you  may  fear  too  far.— 
Safer  than  trust  too  far.  Shak. 

S.  To  practise  giving  credit;  to  sell  in  reli- 
ance upon  future  payment:  as.  that  shop- 
keeper trusts  too  much.  —  To  trust  in,  to 
confide  in;  to  place  confidence  in;  to  rely  on. 

Trust  in  the  I^rd.  and  do  good.      Ps.  xxxvii.  3. 
He's  mad  that  trusts  in  the  tameness  of  a  wolf.  Shak. 

—To  trust  to,  to  depend  on ;  to  have  confi- 
dence in;  to  rely  on. 

The  men  of  Israel  .  .  .  trusted  to  the  Hers  in  wait 

Judg.  XX.  16. 
The  mouse  that  always  trusts  to  one  poor  hole 
Can  never  be  a  mouse  of  any  souL  Pope. 

Trust  (trust),  a.  Held  in  trust ;  as,  trust 
property;  trust  money. 

iTUSt-deed  ( trust 'dSd).  n.  In  Scots  law, 
a  deed  or  disposition  which  conveys  pro- 
perty not  for  the  behoof  of  the  disponee 
but  for  other  purposes  pointed  out  in  the 
deed,  as  a  deed  by  a  debtor  conveying  pro- 
perty to  a  person  as  trustee  for  payment  of 
his  debts. 

Trustee  (trus-t^'X  n.  L  A  person  who 
holds  lands  or  tenements  or  other  property 
upon  the  trust  or  confidence  that  he  will 
apply  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  entitled,  according  to  an  expressed 
intention,  either  bv  the  parties  themselves 
or  by  the  deed,  will,  settlement,  or  arrange- 
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ment  of  Another.- Trustee  on  bankrupfa 
estate.  See  Assignees  in  Bankruptcy  under 
AssiaKEB.— 2.  In  Amir,  law,  a  person  in 
whose  hands  Uie  effects  of  another 
are  attached  in  a  trustee  process, 
that  is  a  process  by  which  a  credi- 
tor may  attach  goods,  effects,  and 
credits  belonging  to  or  due  to  hit 
debtor  when  to  the  hands  of  a  third 
person :  equivalent  to  the  process 
known  in  English  law  as  /oreign 
attachment. 

Trusteeship  (tms-td'shipX  n.  The 
office  or  functions  of  a  trustee. 
Truster  (trust'drX  n.    1.  One  who 
trusts  or  gives  credit;  a  creditor. 

Bankrupts,  hold  fast : 
Rather  than  render  back,  out  witli  yoor 

knives. 
And  cut  your  trusters'  throats.    Shak. 

2.  One  who  trusts  in  a  thing  as  true; 

a  believer.     *  Truster  of  your  own  report 

against  yourself.'    Shak.  —  S,  In  Scots  law, 

one  who  grants  a  tnut-deed :  the  correla- 
tive of  trustee. 
Ttust-estate  (tniRt'es-tatX  n.    An  estate 

under  the  management  of  a  trustee  or  tms- 

teea 
TruBtftll  (truit'fQlX  a     l.  Full  of  tmst; 

trusting ;  as,  a  person  of  a  trus^ul  dispoai- 

tion.— 2.  Worthy  of  trust;  faithful;  trusty. 

Stanihurst 
Trustfully  (trust'ful-li),  adv.    In  a  trustful 

manner. 
Trustfulness  (trust'fnl-nesX  n.    The  state 

or  quality  of  being  trustful;  faithfulness. 
Trustily  (trusHi-liX  ado.     In  a  trusty 

manner;  faithfully;  honestly;  with  fidelity. 

Spenser. 
Trustiness  (trus'ti-nes),  n.    The  quality  of 

being  trusty:  that  quality  of  a  person  by 

which  he  deserves  the  confidence  of  others; 

fidelity;  faithfulness;  honesty;  as,  the  (nu- 

tiness  of  a  servant    N.  Qrew. 
Trustingly  (tmstlng-li).  adv.   In  a  trusting 

manner;  with  trust  or  implicit  confidence. 
Trustless  ( trust 'lesX  a.     Not  worthy  of 

trust;  unreliable;  unfaithful.     'Hie  (rial- 

leu  wings  of  false  desire.'    Shak. 

Though,  in  daily  life,  we  are  constantly  obliged  to 
act  out  our  inferences,  trustUss  as  they  may  be. 

H.  Sfeuctr. 

Trustlessness  (tmstles-nesX  'i.  Tne  stata 
or  quality  of  being  trustless ;  unworthineta 
of  trust 

Trustworthiness  (tmst'w*r.»Hi.nesX  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  trustworthy. 

TrustWortliy  (trusfwAr-THiX  «•  Worthy 
of  trust  or  confidence  ;  trusty.  —  rrtuC- 
worthy.  Reliable.    See  under  RBUABLK. 

Trusty  (trus'ti),  a.  1.  Admitting  of  being 
safely  trusted;  Justly  deserving  confidence; 
fit  to  be  confided  in;  as,  a  trusty  servant 
*  Use  careful  watch,  choose  trxtsty  sentinels.* 
Shak.— 2.  Not  liable  to  fail  a  penon;  strong; 
firm;  as,  a  trusty  sword. 

The  neighing  steeds  are  to  the  chariot  tied. 
The  trusty  weapon  sits  on  ev'ry  side.      Drydem. 

S.  Involving  trust  and  responsibility.  [Rare] 

It  were  fit  you  knew  him:  l«st.  ...  he  might  at 
some  great  and  trusty  business  in  a  main  danger  (ail 
you.  ^hak. 

—Trusty,  Jleliable.  See  under  RlLLiBLS. 
Truth  (trOthX  n.  [O.E.  truthe,  trowths,  te.. 
A.  Sax.  tredwthe,  from  tredwe,  true.  (See 
True.)  Formed  similarly  to  sloth, JUth,  Ac] 
1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  true;  tme- 
ness ;  as.  (a)  conformity  to  fact  or  reality, 
as  of  notions  to  things,  words  to  thoughta. 
statements  to  facts,  motives  or  actions  to 
professions;  exact  accordance  with  that 
which  is,  has  been,  or  shall  be;  aa,  the  truth 
of  a  statement 

There  is  no  truth  at  all  i'  the  oracle.       Shak. 

(b)  The  state  of  being  made  true  or  exact: 
fnithful  adherence  to  a  model:  accuracy  of 
adjustment;  exactness. 

Ploughs,  to  go  true,  depend  much  on  the  trttdk  of 
the  iron-work.  Moo-tiutr 

(e)  In  the  fine  arts,  the  proper  and  correct 
representation  of  any  (Mjject  in  natorc,,  or 
of  whatever  subject  may  be  under  trtat- 
ment 

The  agony  of  the  Laocoon.  the  actios  of  the  Dm- 
cobulus,  the  up!(pringing  of  the  Mercury,  are  all  ap- 
parently real  In  their  action  by  the  innate  ft 


ly  tne  innate  truth  of 
their  conformation.  ...  TrMiA  Is  thccefore  the  tegb- 
est  quality  in  Art.  FatrhatL 

((f)  Habitual  disposition  to  speak  only  what 
is  true;  veracity;  purity  from  falsehood ; — 
hence,  honesty;  virtue;  sincerity;  aa.  he  la 
amanof<ni(A.    'Loveisall  frvO.*  SAoA: 

It  must  appear 
That  malice  bears  down  truth.  ShaJk, 


F&te.  fdr.  fat.  fall;       mi.  met.  h«r:       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  mdve;       tfibe.  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound:       U.  8c.  abtaie:      f,  Sc  Cry. 
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(«)  Disposition  to  be  faithful  to  one's  en- 
gagements; fidelity;  constsncy.  'We  were 
rtsolved  of  your  truth,'    Shak. 

Alas  1  they  had  been  friends  in  youth. 
Bat  whitperiiig  tongues  can  poitou  truth . 

Cpttrtdgt. 

if)  The  stste  of  not  being  counterfeited  or 
adnltenited;  genuineness;  purity.  Shak.— 
%  llutt  which  is  true ;  ss.  (a)  the  opposite 
of  falsehood ;  fact ;  reality ;  verity ;  as,  a 
lover  of  truth  .*  often  personified. 

Let  Truth  and  Falsehood  f^rapple;  who  ever  knew 
Ttittk  put  to  the  worst  in  free  auid  open  encounter? 

Milton. 

It  b  in  the  determination  to  obey  the /tm/A,  and  to 
follow  wherever  she  may  lead,  that  the  genuine  love 
ci  truth  coosltts.  IVhaUfy. 

(()  What  conforms  to  fact  nr  reality:  the 
real  or  true  state  of  things :  true  represeu* 
tatlon.    Prov.  vUi  7. 

For  truth  is  truth 
To  the  end  of  reckoning.  Shmk. 

(e)  True  religion ;  the  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
peL 

For  the  bw  was  given  by  Moses;  but  grace  and 
truth  came  by  jesu«  Christ.  John  L  17. 

(d)  A  verified  fact:  a  true  statement  or  pro- 
position: an  established  principle,  fixed  law, 
or  the  likei 

Fundamental  trutht.  like  the  lights  of  heaven,  are 
aoc  only  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  give  light  to 
od^  things,  that,  without  them,  could  not  be  seen. 

Locke. 

According  to  Dr.  Reid.  the  truths  that  fall 
wtttUn  the  compass  of  human  knowledge, 
whether  they  be  self-evident  or  deduced 
from  those  that  are  self-evident,  may  be  re- 
duced to  two  classes,  namely,  neeeuary^  im- 
mutable, orjlnt  truths,  and  eotitingent  and 
mul^fU  truths.  A  necessary  truth  is  one  that 
depends  not  upon  the  will  and  power  of  any 
being;  it  is  immutably  true,  and  its  contrary 
impossible.  A  eontingent  truth  is  one  which 
depends  upon  some  effect  of  will  and  power, 
which  had  a  beginning  and  may  have  an 
end.  Of  the  first  class  are  the  relations  of 
numbers  (as  that  two  and  two  make  fourX 
axioms  in  mathematics,  and  all  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  them;  that  is,  the  whole 
body  of  the  science  of  msthematica  To  the 
second  class  of  truths,  viz.,  those  that  are 
contingent,  belong  all  those  truths  that 
expitss  matters  of  fact  or  real  existences 
(as  that  grass  is  greenX  depending  upon  the 
will  and  power  of  the  Supreme  Being.— /n 
truth,  in  reality;  in  fact;  in  sincerity. 

Cod  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  must 
worsMp  him  tn  spirit  and  in  truth.        John  iv.  34. 

—Of  a  trutii^  in  reality;  certainly. 

Cfm  truth  It  is  good  to  be  with  good  people. 

Thacktrmy. 

^To  do  trtith.  to  practise  what  Qod  com- 
mands   John  Ul  21. 
Ttatbt  (trtithX  V.  t.    To  afllrm  or  declare  as 
true;  to  declare.    [Rare.] 

Had  they  dreamt  this,  they  would  have  trutk'd  it 
heaven.  Ford. 

Tratllftll  (trbth'fulX  a.  1.  Full  of  truth; 
loving  and  speaking  the  truth. 

I  profess  to  be  as  accur.ite  as  I  can.  and  as  truth- 
fmt  as  the  character  of  my  records  will  allow. 

Berington. 

1  Conformable  to  truth;  correct;  true;  as, 

a  truthful  statement 
Trnthrally  (tr<yth'fQlIiX  adt.  in  a  truthful 

manner. 
TlllUlflllneM  (trttth'fnl-nes).  n.    The  state 

or  character  of  being  truttiful;  as.  the  truth- 

fulness  of  a  person  or  of  a  statement. 
TrmtlllaM  (trOUiles).  a.    1.  WanUng  truth; 

wanting  reality.— 2.  Faithless. 

What  shall  I  call  her?  truthUss  woman.  Seau.  fi'  Ft. 

Ttathlefmett  (trOthaes-nes),  n.   The  state 

of  being  truthlesA. 
Ttatb-foTer  (trOthluv-^rX  n.  One  devoted 

to  the  truth. 

Tnith.teller  wa«  nur  Hnj^Und's  Alfred  named; 
Truth'tifver  was  nur  Eni;lisli  Duke.       Tettnyton. 

TkHttmaat  (trOth'uesX  n.  Truth.  Marston. 

rR«»i 

Ttuth-teUor  (trbth'tel-«rX  n.  One  who  tells 

the  truth.     Tennyson. 
tntbj  (trOth'iX  a.     Truthful;  veracious. 

[Rare] 

The  best  coffee,  let  cavillers  say  what  they  will,  is 
that  of  the  Yemen,  commonly  entitled  *  Mokha.'  from 
the  main  port  of  exportation.  Now  t  should  be  sorry 
CO  incur  a  lawsuit  for  libel  and  defamation  from  our 
wholesale  or  retail  salesmen :  but  were  the  particle 
WOT  prcftsed  to  the  countless  Ubels  in  London  shop- 
vtodews  that  bear  the  name  of  the  Red  Sea  haven. 
they  would  have  a  more  truthjr  imoort  than  what  at 
present  they  convey.  /#'.  G.  Palgravt. 

TnitlluUet(trO'UnitXP^  [L.  erufinor,  to 
weigh,  from  iruiina^  a  balance.  ]  To  weigh; 
to  balance.     WhUi^vg. 


TrutilUltlont  (trO-tin&'shonX  n.  [See 
above.]  The  act  of  weighing;  examination 
by  weighing.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Trattaceoui  (trut-ft'shusX  a.  [From  L. 
trutta,  trout]  Pertaining  to  the  trout;  as, 
fish  of  the  truttaeeous  Idud. 

Tftr(triX  t.t  pret  A  pp.  tried;  ppr.  trying. 
[Fr.  trier,  to  pick,  to  cull,  to  select  after 
examination;  It.  triare,  tritare,  to  grind,  to 
bruise,  to  examine,  consider;  from  L.  tritum 
(see  TritbX  pp.  of  tero,  to  rub,  to  cleanse 
com  by  thrashing,  through  a  L  L  freq.  form 
tritare.  The  original  sense  of  the  Fr.  trier 
is,  therefore,  to  sepsrate  grain  from  the 
husks,  awns,  Ac  In  Prov.  K  try  is  the  name 
of  a  Idnd  of  sieve.  In  0.  £.  the  adjective  trie, 
trye,  choice,  select,  was  common.  '  Sugar 
that  is  so  trye  '  Chaucer.]  1. 1  To  separate, 
as  what  is  good  from  what  is  bad;  to  sift  or 
pick  out:  witn  ouL 

The  wylde  come,  beiiy  in  shape  and  greatnease 
_ke  to  the  good,  if  they 
c'ultie  wyll  be  tryed  out. 


wyld 

lyke  to  the  good,  if  they  Ge  meiiglied,  with  great  diffi- 
.Sir  r.  Elyot. 


2.  To  purify:  to  assay;  to  refine,  as  metals; 
to  melt  out  and  procure  in  a  pure  state,  as 
tallow,  oil,  lard,  and  the  like.  '  Silver  tried 
in  a  furnace  of  earth,  purified  seven  times.' 
Paxil  6. 

The  fire  seven  times  tritd  this: 

Seven  times  tried  that  judgement  is. 

That  did  never  choose  amiss.  Shah. 

8.  To  examine;  to  make  experiment  on;  to 

prove  by  experiment    '  Doth  not  the  ear 

try  words.*    Job  xii  11. 

You  must  note  beside. 
That  we  have  tried  the  uttuost  of  our  friends.  Shah. 

4.  To  experience;  to  have  knowledge  by  ex- 
perience of.  'Ot  try  the  Libyan  heat  or 
Scythian  cold.'  Dryden.—b.  To  prove  by  a 
test ;  to  compare  with  a  standard;  as,  to  Cry 
weights  snd  measures;  to  try  one's  opinions. 

Try  your  penitence,  if  it  be  sound. 
Or  hollowly  put  on.  Shak. 

6.  To  act  upon  as  a  test;  to  subject  to  severe 
trial;  hence,  to  cause  suffering  or  trouble  to. 

By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  tried,  offered  up 
Isaac  Heb.  xL  17. 

Steeped  to  the  lips  in  misery. 
I.ongtng.  and  vet  afraid  to  die. 
Patient,  though  sorely  tried.  Lotigfellow. 

7.  To  examine;  to  inouire  into  in  any  man- 
ner. '  lliat's  a  question;  how  sliall  we  try 
it?'  Shak.  Hence— a  To  examine  Judicially; 
to  subject  to  the  examination  and  decision 
or  sentende  of  a  Judicial  tribunal;  as.  causes 
tried  in  court  'Guiltier  than  him  they 
tried.'  Shak.— 9.  To  bring  to  a  decision;  Ui 
adjust;  to  settle;  hence,  to  settle  and  decide 
by  combat 

N'icanor  .  .  .  durst  not /ry  the  matter  by  the  sword. 

a  Maccab.  xiv.  18. 
Purposely  therefore 
Lef^  I  the  court,  to  sec  this  quarrel  tried.     Shah. 

10.  To  essay;  to  attempt;  to  undertake.  '  Let 
us  try  advent'rous  worlc*  Milton.— II.  To 
use  as  means  or  as  a  remedy;  as,  to  fry 
remedies  for  a  disease. 

Sweet  practikcr,  thy  physic  I  will  try.       Shmh. 

12.  To  strain :  as,  to  fry  the  eyes  or  the 
muscles.— 13.  To  incite  to  wrong;  to  tempt; 
to  solicit 

In  part  she  is  to  blame  that  has  been  tried' 
He  comes  too  near  that  comes  to  be  denieo. 

Lady  A/.  1^.  Mantaj^u. 

14.  In  joinery,  to  dress  with  a  trying-plane. 
See  TRYrNO-PLANK.— 7*0  try  on,  (a)  to  put 
on.  as  a  gnrraent,  to  tee  if  it  fits  the  person. 
(6)  To  attempt:  to  undertake.  *  It  wouldn't 
do  to  try  it  oti  there.'  Dickens.  [C^olloq. ]— 
To  try  a  fall  with,  to  engage  in  a  bout  of 
wrestling  with :  to  match  one's  self  against 
one  in  any  contest 

She  had  in  her  time  tried  one  or  two/kUs  with  the 
doctor,  and  she  was  conscious  that  slie  had  never  got 
the  better  of  him.  <  Tro//a/e. 

Try  (trf),  V.  u  1.  To  exert  strength ;  to  endea- 
vour: to  make  an  effort;  to  attempt:  as,  fry  to 
learn;  try  to  lift  a  weight;  the  norses  tried 
to  draw  the  load.- 2.  To  find  or  show  by  ex- 
perience what  a  person  or  a  thing  is;  to 
prove  by  a  test 

Well.  Time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines  all  such 
offenders,  and  let  Time  try.  Shah. 

— To  try  back,  to  go  back,  as  in  search  of  a 

road  that  one  has  missed;  to  go  back,  as  in 

conversation,  in  order  to  recover  some  point 

that  one  has  misse<l.     *  1'he  leading  hounds 

.  .  .  are  trying  back.'    T.  Hughes. 

She  was  marvellously  quick  to  discover  that  she 
was  astray,  and  try  bttek.  Lever. 

Try  (trf).  n.  1.  The  act  of  trying;  attempt; 
atrial;  experiment 

This  breaking  of  his  has  been  but  a  try  for  his 
friends.  Shah. 


2.  A  corn-screen.    [Provincial.] 

They  will  not  pass  through  the  holes  of  the  tievt. 
ruddle,  or  try,  ifthey  be  narrow.  Hoilattd. 

Tryable  (tri'a-blX  a.  Capable  of  being  tried; 
fit  to  be  tried  or  stand  trial 

They  obiected  to  another,  which  made  informations 
for  assault  upon  officers  tryabU  in  any  county  of 
England.  Haltam. 

Try-cock  (trilcokX  n.  A  gauge-cock  (which 
seeX 

Trye,t  a.    (Choice;  select;  refined. 

Tryson  (tri'gonX  »>.  (Or.  trygOn,  a  sort  of 
fish.]  A  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  to 
which  the  sting-ray  belongs.  SeeTRTOOMiDA 
and  Stimo-rat. 

TrygonldSS  (tri-gon'i-dex  n.  pi.  The  sting- 
rays, a  family  of  elasmobrancliiate  fishes, 
allied  to  the  Raiide,  or  true  rays,  but  hav- 
ing the  tail  armed  with  a  single  strong  spine, 
notched  on  both  sides,  with  which  they  can 
inflict  severe  wounds  on  their  captors. 

Trying  (tri'ingX  a.  Adapted  to  try,  or  put 
to  severe  trial;  severe;  aftiictiye. 

They  were  doubtless  in  a  most  trying'  situation. 

Macatt/ay. 

Trylnff-plane  (tri'ing-pUnX  n.  in  joinery, 
a  plane  n»ed  after  the  Jack-plane,  for  taking 
on  a  shaving  the  whole  length  of  the  stuC 
which  operation  is  called  trying  up.    See 

_Planb. 

Tryma  (trl'ma).  n.  In  hot  an  inferior  drupe, 
with  a  two-valved  separable  flesh,  as  the 
walnut. 

Trynet  (trinX  a.  Threefold;  trine.  Chau- 
cer.—Tryne  cotnpas,  the  threefold  compass 
of  the  world— earth,  sky,  and  sea. 

Try-sail  (tri'sal).  n.  NaiU.  a  fore-and-aft 
sail,  set  with  a  boom  and  gaff,  and  hoist- 
ing on  a  lower  mast  or  on  a  small  mast  abaft 
that  mast,  called  a  try-tail  lunst.  I'ry-sail 
is  also  the  name  given  to  a  sail  set  on  a  fore- 
and-aft  rigged  vessel,  if  two-masted,  on  the 
main-mast,  hoisted  by  a  gaff,  but  having  no 
boom  at  its  lower  edge ;  tliis  is  used  only  in 
bad  weather  as  a  stonn-trysail. 

Tryst,  Tryste  (triutx  n.  (A  funn  of  .Sc. 
and  O.E.  traist,  trust  faith]  [A  Scotch 
word  sometimes  used  in  English.]  1.  An 
appointment  to  meet;  an  appointed  meet- 
ing; as,  to  keep  tryst;  to  break  fi-y«f.— 2.  A 
market;  as,  Falkirk  Tryttt.  *  At  fair  or  tryst 
where   I  may  be.'     Border  Minstrelsy.  — 

3.  Rendezvous.  —  To  bide  tryst,  to  meet  one 
with  whom  an  engagement  has  been  entered 
into  at  the  appointed  time  and  place;  to 
keep  an  engagement  or  appointment 

'  You  walk  hitr,'  said  1.  '  1  Mde  tryste,'  was  the 
ccplyt  *imd  so,  1  think,  do  you,  Mr.  Uslwildiston." 

Sir  ir.  Scott. 
And  Vivien,  like  the  tenderest-hearted  maid. 
That  ever  bided  tryst  at  village  style, 
Made  answer.  Tettttyton. 

Trsrst  (tristX  v.t.  [Scotch.]  1.  To  engage  a 
person  to  meet  one  at  a  given  time  and  place. 
2.  To  bespeak ;  to  order  or  engiige  a^^nst  a 
future  tinie;  as,  to  tryst  a  pair  of  boots. 

Trsrst  (frist).  v.i.  To  agree  to  meet  at  any 
particular  time  or  place.    [Scotch.  ] 

Tryster  (trist'Ar),  n.  One  who  trysts ;  one 
who  sets  or  makes  a  tryst;  one  who  fixes  a 
time  and  place  of  meeting. 

TrystlBg-day  (trlst'ing-dAX  n.  An  ap- 
pointed dav  of  meeting  or  assembling,  as  of 
military  followers,  friends,  dc. 

By  the  nine  gods  he  swore  it,  and  named  a  tryst- 
ing'day.  Macaulay. 

Trsrsting-place  (tristlng-pl&sX  n.  An  ar- 
ranged meetiug-plnce:  a  place  wheoe  a  tryst 
or  appointment  is  to  be  kept 

The  frequent  sigh,  the  long  embrace. 

Yet  bin^  them  to  their  trystiuff./iace.     Byron. 

Tsar  (ts&rX  n.    The  title  of  the  Emperor  of 

Russia.    See  CZAR. 
Tsarina,  Tsarltsa  (tstt-rg'na.  tsit-rit'saX  »i. 

The  Empress  of  Russia.    See  CZARINA. 
Tschetvert  (tchet'v^rtX  *i.    Same  as  Chet- 

vert. 

Tschudi,  Tschudla  See  Tchupi,  TcHUDia 

Tse-honk  (t«e'hong).  n.    A  mixture  of  white 

lead  with  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  and  silica, 

used  by  the  Chinese  as  a  red  colour  for 

painting  on  porcelain. 

Tsetse  (tset's^X  »•  A  South  African  dipter- 
ous insect  of  the  fsmily  Tipulide  snd  genus 
Olossins  ((/.  morsitans),  akin  to  the  gad-fly. 
whose  bite  is  often  fatal  to  horses,  dogs,  and 
cows,  but  is  innoxious  to  man  and  wild 
beasts.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  the  common 
house-fly.  The  following  account  of  the  effect 
of  its  bite  is  given  by  Dr.  Livingstone :  *  In 
tlie  ox  the  bite  produces  no  more  inini4>«Iiate 
effect  than  in  man.  It  does  not  startle  him 
as  the  gad-fly  does,  but  in  n  ft;w  dnys  the 
following  symptoms  supervene:   the  eyes 


eh,  dUin;      6h.  Sc.  UmA;     g,  ^;      j.iob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sifH^;     Tn,  fAen:  th.  fAin:     w.  urig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  aiure.— See  KKT. 


rblDHr  or  itinnlc  uid  plumbic  Btii ., 

getbar  with  imill  qitantltlei  of  oilili  ol 
copper,  or  colinlt  ind  mslallic  gold. 
T-iquara  <U'akwu),  n.      An  Imlmment 
mail  In  dnwlng  plmna  of  urchltectanl  und 


nrdwood.  c 

•eil  (nilir 

innllel:  tliai 

Uia  Madc^  Is  niui.u  tuinniii 

ODB  ol  Iti  eitremlUca  l> 
Bud  Arml)' It  right  uiglea; 

itock   lg   applied    to    the 


IlgMly  ngnimt  (he  blade 
■111  tnce  >tralE)it  linn 
panllaL  or  at  rkgtiC  angles 


each  oilier 

rab(tul>Xn.   [La.lubbt.tubben.tlKil 
tortr;  D.  laMt.O.  tubtr,  0.0.  ruibar.  lu 


(«u,an<),  Uod.O,  eiincr,  uiurDorciuk,  w 
•OD.)  I.  AnDpenwondcD  vesael  lormed  n 


:t.v»v: 


■a  planted,  lor  the  aalia 


at  pulpit. 


ipeclflcallj'.  a  bam]  oaed  by  si 


at  wood  orol  eaal-lron  a« 
octbar  lining  a  iluK.  (c)  I 
in  which  arH  or  allnea  ai 
nwvilight«-i*lHae.  — T.Swi 
tnh.  tnrnwTly  lh«  ntnal  ci 


aand,  or  poroui  atrata  In  wblch  

Tnbblih(tub'lah).a.  Like  a  tub:  tubby: 
Mund-bcliled.  'A  tbort.  round,  targe-ficcd, 
hiiMtAiortofman.'    DirktHi. 

Tabby  (tub^X  •>.  1.  Tub-ahapad :  rennd  like 
-■■■borbaml.  "rhefal.  nifoulltilehorae.' 
_  jvu.-S.  Haling  a  aoond  fike  that  or  an 
empty  tub  when  itrnck;  wanting  elailicity 

UH :  applied  to  nuaicat  atrisged  insUu- 

Tab-drubber  (lub'drub-*r).  n.     A  tnb- 

Iliiimper  or   tub-praachop   (which    irr). 

'The  rimed  lub-dniliber  ol  Coicnt  Garden.' 

Tom  Broini.     [SUng  ) 
TnbodubXn.     ( Fr.  (u»*,  (torn  L  (iifciu.  a 

tube,  Iu6a,  a  trunipeC]  1.  Apipe:  acanalor 


t.  In  bot  the  part  of  a  monoaepaloui  cajix 
ur  moiiDpetaJoua  camlla  tonned  by  llie 
union  of  the  cdgei  ol  the  aepali  or  petali. 
The  term  la  alio  applied  to  adheaiana  ol  III- 
niens.  Lindliy.-*.  A  unall  cylinder  placed 
In  the  vent  □(  a  gun,  and  containing  a 
rapidly  -  burning  cumpotltion  whou  Igni- 
tion (Iroi  the  powder  of  the  charge:  a  prim- 
ing-tube.-6  A  teleicope,  or  thai  part  of  It 
Into  wtilch  the  Icniei  are  fltled.  and  by 
which  they  are  directed  aod  need  'HK 
glued  optic  tube:    Maii>n.~6.  A  pipe  for 

BviltT  under  BoiLin  —7.  Tiie  barrel  of  a 
chaln-piunp.  —  LigMmng-tait.  Same  a> 
FHlguriU.—Tubetftftfrty.  StratuSifily- 

Tabe(lAbX  v.l.  pret.  A  pp.  riiAed;  ppr.  tub- 
well  ■      ' 

Tab«-oompaii  (tOblcum-pu).  n.  A  drafts- 
mail '■  enrajiaaa.  hartng  tubular  legi  con- 
Ulnlng  iliiliiig  eitenalon-plecea  adjnitable 

Tnbafonn  (tBbtonn),  a.    In  the  form  ol  ■ 

Tnb»^pl«ta  (tab'pllkl),  n     in  itima-bailrn. 
the  tame  u  Fhit-vlni,. 
Tnb»-plllg{tub'prug),  .1.     In  iocoinofire  «i- 

Tab^poudi 

a  6aC  an  underground  tieihy 


poied  chleflyof  cellular  llnue.  with  a  great 
■»aBtity  ol  anylaeeou*  matter  Intended  for 

which  are  to  aprlng  from  II.  and  ol  which 


tingnlahe^,  according  to  their  forma.  Into 
dtdgiama.  that  la,  of  as  oblong  form  and  In 
pain:  digiUilt. /iitaealali.i)lolmlar,abtttig. 


andpaftiuitf.  See  theie  tenna.— ?  A  geom 
of  fungi  comprlatng  the  trufflea  See 
TtinrFLE.— S.  In  turjf .  a  knot  or  awelUng  In 
any  pari— 4.  In  anot.  any  rounded  IHirt; 

mednlla  nblongala,  called  alio  potu  varMi. 

TabBTBcera,  Tabaiwwl  ( tfi-btri'ai-j.  tCI- 
bir-i-'ti-l).  n.  ;il  A  nat.  order  of  fntigl 
atrictly  analogoua.  amongflt  the  iporidifer- 
ou<  kind,  with  the  Hypogwi  amongit  the 
aporiternua    All  the  genera  with  a  ilngle  ei. 

remarkable  tor  their  etrong  acenLand  Hienl 


knotted  or  iwelled  oat. 

aa   the   middle   put  of 

TobRmHd.  the  HrHnt  In  the  rut. 

Tab«rcle  (taiier-ki),  n 

ip.ri  tu hrcIi.Fr.MifrrrniJt .'from L. Ill berm- 

tuin.dini.from  (ul«r.  a  knoh  or  bvni'b.  |  l.ln 

.  natunil  unall  roumled  body  or 


(technically  called 

2oirl^.^n^.;^l2 

aoft 

PpuT'i^^^" 

n 

beda.elopedlndtt- 
,  but  tre  mow  Icf 

J-—"?;"?":!?? 

trf'the  well-'knoini "fatal  dtaoaio  pAU.i« 

B.  In  bol  a  little  knob  like  a  pimple  01 
planti:  a  little  knob  vt  rnugli  point  on  th 
fronda  of  tome  lichena,  lunpcwd  to  be  lb 
fructincation. 
Tllb«TCled(10'b«r.kM).  a.     I.  Baving  tubei 


TabBTCQlats,  Tiibareiilatod(ta-b«ria  lit. 

ta-Mr^u-lat-edl,  a.     I.  Tutiercular:  tuber- 

Tobwcnle  (ia'b*r-kai).  n.     A  tnberrle;  a 

Tab^cullxttlon  (la-bCr^OIii-i-'ahoD).  k 
InpaUuil.  the  formation  of  tuberclea.  or  llM 
condition  of  becnnilng  tubercled. 

TnbMCQlDM,  TabarcDlout  (ta-bti^H  Ua. 


in  (Ib'Mr-l-lunn).  a.     Tuba. 
(tn-ber-on),  «.     (Bp.  tibum.  a 


X]     Tuberuua:   hairins   kBoha   or 
W  (lAb'iAt  or  talie-rt*).  ».     tTma 
leroua:'  ao  I'r.  (uUmiar.  ^p.  nilur- 
oll,  pound:       U.  Sc  abtui*:        f.  !c.  fry 


TITBEROSnT 

,  the  PManllUI  luAgrgao.  It  li  m  fs^ 
iuwet,  uid  much  culUvaUd.  Id  tlili 
It  nqolna  ■rtlflciai  pratccUgii  ud 


IwlDE  talMruiu.-£  A 
■welDns   or    promln-    , 
«DC«-  '  SUivhed  ruiTv, 

lid  ■  Carlyti.  Spei-tft- 

}«Uon  or  alBrilUDU 
m  A  boDa,  hating  a 
roDgh,qDvvvii  BUrfvcB, 

Ufamenta  arp  at- 
Uched. 


«;knobbBl,-e.In       °     nMni^l. 

ainiag  tDMn:  rewmbUng  ■  (absr. 
wnau  (lQ^r-iu-a«),  n.     qiuUty 
Di  uTiiig  tDberou), 

Tobe-dieet  (tflb'iMtx  ».    Bcs  ri.ux- 

Tntie-wsll  (iai>'»«l),  n.  An  aprumilm  tor 
qakTliI*  uliUliilnic  a  Umlteil  RtpplTot  waUr. 
ud  cuaitiUiig  lit  •  crlindHcaf  Iron  tube, 
bavlriKa  iharp  pulnt  of  lolld  tempflred  ite«l, 
ud  pertorated  ImniHllalelT  above  tlia  polot 
■lUi  many  null  hol«.  Thit,  by  meuii  ut 
■  rammer  ur  monkey.  Ii  (liiveo  Into  the 
earth  till  tymptomi  ol  water  appear,  vhea 
1  imall  lucUon-plImp  li  applleil  to  the  lube, 
ud  the  iralcr  pumpad  up.  Br  miuuii  ot 
U  wat«r  la  got  very  ijuickly  from  uoall 

Tat>-()l>t(tnli7ut),  ».     A  procua  o(  treat- 

nealiiia  in  a  lieateit  tub  far  ■  coniidersbls 

Ume.  durlug  nhluh  the  patient  had  to  ob- 

■rm  itrlct  abitlncnce.  Shai. 
Tnb-illll  (inb'llah),  n.    A  local  nr —  '—  •■— 

•appblrlne  giunard  (Triala  Airv 
Ttl^(tutflHlXn.   Aauutllj-i 

Ul  a  tub;  ai  much  u  a  tub  wUl 


(ttt-bl 


n.*tX  B. 


[L  t. 


a  bumpetj 


r.  from  tu^, 

_.. pet.    (Rare.) 

TnUeal«(t<k-bilc'A-M).n.j>I.  [I.t(iftui.atDbe, 
andBis.toinhablt.liie.ordwelllnl  l.Ala- 

a  uken  tube,  itrengtbened  eiteraally  by 
learea  or  other  fonQni  tabataiicei.     It  In- 

,.._endiiiBthoi 

which  Ui    *       ■ 


lI'SiEw.''™! 


■ud  anil  mud.  aa  In  Sabrlla  (which  lee);  o 
Id  BiembranDui  tub«,  u  th«  leu  IniDWi 

Knera  Pecltniria,  ?horonli.  Ac.     Kepro 
kUp-  ._ ...-  -..„.„.-  . .. . 


Af  Roarda  thdr  derclopncnt  th«  lout 
_paB  through  a  diatiiict  metamoiphoau. 
TilUMlBr(ta-Uk'6-Ur).a.  Of  or  pettalnic 

■ DbleolB     H.  A.  yicJulioiL 


otder  miiicolia. 
TabtCoUda  (tO-bi-kDl'l-dfl.  n.  ol    (See  Tu- 
HrvLAJ      A  family  of  lameUlbnachlate 
«  dairtng  their  name  from  being 


careouatube.  TbaybuiiDWlQtocoral.ltoIie, 
other  (hellt.  or  nod.  The  genera  are  At- 
"lum,  or  wateilng-pol  ihell  (to  called 

d£^  "at 


Irem      n 


TiibliK>TldB(lli-bl-por'i-di).n.pI.  (L.  tuAut. 
a  taU,  and  ponii.  ■  pore.]  The  orgin-plpe 
coralB,afan]ilyDf  Ai:tlnuioaorconUH.  order 
AlcyonarlB.  comprehending  thoH  which  are 
proTlded  with  Internal  ovaiiei,  ud  eight 
pinnated  tentacula.  and  contained  ip  elon- 
gated cylindrical  celli.  which  aie  calcareoua 
or  corlaceoui,  and  attached  by  Ihelr  baae. 
They  haia  their  name  Irom  the  coral  coa- 
Blitlng  of  a  cluster  of  amall  tubea  or  pipei 
ol  a  reddlih  colour,  each  tube  belDg  the 

Tllblporlteltu'liip4r-lt).ii.    The  name  for- 
merly glren  to  Sirliinopora. 
TablvaLv*  (tUlil-vBlir),  tL     An  annelid  ol 
'     TubicolidK 


TDb-piMMlwr  (tub'prech-*r).  n.  [Tub,  ■ 
kind  of  pulpit,  and pffOcAfr.l  Acoutempt- 
uoua  term  for  a  dlaKutlng  mlnliter;  hence, 
■  noting.  Ignorant  preacher.    Bp  llackcL 

TQb«ter{tub'iWt).  n.  Same  m  Tni-pwacAer 
or  T^ik-Uitimpfr.    Tern  Broirn. 

TatkUiiiiDpaT(tub'ihunip-trXii.  A  violent 


ilolent  K^tlon  to  aire  effo 
of  eameitneaa  to  Eli  eerm 


aa.'a  tubular  >nout.-7-uiular  Eoiler.  fte 
BoiLit.— Tubular  bridfi.    See  Bhidor. 

Hydrozoa,  ot  tlie  auh-claH  Hydrolda,  orde 
Conrnldie  or  Tubnlorlda.  In  thli  iienu 
the  hydnuome  ouitliU  ol  duitered  horny 


rniber 


Slvei  eUt  at  Ita  dii 
right  red  unrelm 
TabulATlui  (tfl-bi 


Tnbnlarldft  (ta-bli-lar'i-cla\  n.  pt.  Same  ai 
CoTjiaida.    flee  bIh  TUBt'LlRIA. 

TubuUtad,  Tubnlat*  (ta'ba-iet^d,  ta-ba- 

litl.o.  1.  Uadelntliefomiof  ■amilltnlie. 
£  Fnnilahed  wlthainiall  tube.  -  ruir'lakif 
rclorl.  a  retort  hning  a  imall  tube  f  umiihed 
with  a  atopper.  lo  placed  abote  the  bulb  aa 


>  enable  ■ 


't  "Ithoul  aoillng  the  neck.    A  re- 

'Ith  a  almllar  Cube  and  atopper  la 

called  a  lubiUaUd  receiver. 
TubnlamnXtfi-bO-la'ahon).  n.     The  act 
of  niaUng  hnllow,  aa  a  tube,  or  the  act  of 

TabuiktuTe(tfl'ija'U-tflr). •!.    JL  tubului, 

the  upper  tnrt  of  a  tubulated  retort. 
Tabafl  (tA-btU),  A      |L.  lufrnJiu,  Jim.  ot 

(iibuf.  a  tube  ]     A  amall  pipe  or  flitular 

body.      WaodaanL 
Tabnllbranchiui  (Cu'bu-11-brug"kl-u),  n. 

A  molluic  of  the  order  TiibulilininchktL 
Tabollbranclilata  (ttl'Uu-ll-bninii^l-a"u), 

gil^l  Cuvler't  name,  rarely  uaed  In  modeni 


Eoologj,  for  tboae  gaatunpodi  ot  which  that 
part  ol  the  ahell  In  which  the  branchlc 

Shd  Indeed  the  whole  animal)  are  lodged 
a  more  or  leaa  regularly  ihaped  tube.  In- 
cluding the  genere  Vermetut.  llagllua,  and 
Sillquarla  (wTilch  a«l. 
TabOllMlW  (tfi-ba  Ut'o-1*),  n.  yl.  Cutler'a 
name  for  an  ordi^r  ol  polypa  Inhabiting 
tnbei  of  which  the  axia  U  traveraed  by  the 
gelatlnoua  lleah,  and  which  are  open  at  tlie 
tunimlta  or  aldea  to  glte  paaaage  to  the  dl- 
gaatlve  bbcb  ud  prehandle  mouthiof  the 

^tr^col*  (ta'ba-u-kai). ». 

order  Tubullcolie. 


:;udotladl< 

thoa*  apeciet  whii 

central,  Doreta  uf  each  head  regular 


_. ,  the  CozTniblfeneand 

CynirDceplials  ol  Juaaicu. 
TabnlUOrm  (tO'bll-ll'^foniiX  a.   IL.  Cukului; 

a  tubule,  and  fonna,  form.]     Bavini  the 

form  of  a  small  tnbe. 
TabSlDM  (td'ba-lfia),  a.   BeaoDibllng  a  tube 

or  pipe:  flatular;  tubular^  tnbuloua 
Tutnuoiu  (tfl'ba-tual  a.     Reaembllng  a 

tube  or  pipe:  longitudinally  hollow;  lubu- 

Ur:  apeciflcally.  In  b«i  (o)  containing  amall 

tubea;  compoaed  wholly  of  tnbuloua  florets: 

aa,  a  lubulout  compound  flower  (lij  Uavini; 

a  bell-abaped  border,  with  flie  rellei  aeg- 


Tabulnrs  (tA'bfl-lr.r),  a.     laclwm.  aihort 

Tabului<ta'bfi-ini),ii.  pl.Tabnll(ia'ba-li). 
[Ll  A  little  tube  or  pipe:  in  aiMl.amlDiite 
duct,  u  the  tubuli  lactifrri,  or  milk  ducU 

Taburdnla.  (ta-btr-aiu'i-a),  n.  Agenns  ul 
monlda.  T.  KoitM  la  known  by  the  name 
ai  witato-iEab. 

Tab-Vhml  (tub'whel),  n.  A  horiionUI 
watei-wheel.  utually  In  the  form  of  a  abort 
cylinder,  with  a  aerfea  of  Hoata  placed  radi- 
ally attached  to  It*  Ilm,  tomed  by  the  im- 


Tacht  (tuch),  n.    Kanieaa  Tmith,  a  kind  of 

Tuck  t  (Ink),  n.  [Probably  from  Fr.  ejlee,  a 
long  award  (with  falling  away  of  initial  ■ 
«4  In  tiikity,  Sa  fMufue,  It.  niarn,:  all  (rom 

a  knife,  fvc.  a  eat  or  chip:  Ir.  'nco.'anpler.i 

Took  (tukX  n.   [From'tHol-, 


-llCk'tuU. , 

pull;  a  lugging.  A.  Wiiad.~-t.  A  kladof 

S  Savt  the  part  where  the  enda  of  the 

in  the  aklrt  of  a  gament  or  <lrea>.  hi  order 
to  accommodate  It  to  the  height  of  a  grow- 
ing pstion,  or  for  omamtnlal  purpuael.- 
b  Food,  eapeclally  awcat-atuB.  paatry,  &t. 
T.Uvghti     [Slangl 

Tnclc  (luk),  n.  IFrom  Iuetfl.1  The  aannd 
produced  by  beating  a  drum;  beat 

Taek (tnk).  a  (.  [Same  word  aaLO.  (nclin. 


aa,  to  (ucl  up  a  bed ;  to  fuel:  up  a  gannent; 
to  tact  In  the  aklrt  ot  anything. 


>  gobble  up:  tai._.. 
g.l— t.  Toitrlog  up:  I 


3.  To  gobble  up:  to  eat:  oaually  with  '>i 


ch.cAaln;      «fa,  Se.  loot;     g,;o;      i.Jsb;    h.  Fr.  ton;      ng,  alny;      tb.  lAen;  th,  (Un;     w,  ulg;     wh,  Wig; 


I  and  imtfan  taij. 

„., ,..,iil)ilit/  It  <•■  J 

lisr  condition  o(  soiue  root,  tfaougb  of 
pluit  hu  not  b«eii  properly  «ic«Tt«liied. 
Toekar  {tuk'srX  ■>.    i.  Ono  who  or  th»t 
which  tucks.-!.  An  umunenUI  trllllhg  uf 

ilnti  *Dd  (lirscendlDg  to  cover  putol  the 
boaonv— 3.  A  fulJer.    [Local.! 
Tuckn  (tuk'etX  »■    [It.  Fuccdta.  ■  prelude, 
rocMin,  ■  touch,  friim  tuccart,   to  touch. 


TnckatKtuk'elXn.  [IL  l-KcAeno.n 
ot  fiih  or  flnh.  from  (oven.  ■  bit,  i  t 
pirbBiM  [ram  root  of  UnKh.^    A  iti 

TndUUonutMl  (tuk'g(-«6-Duu),  n 


Tn(^'«rt(tMk^et),H.  ARnxUnel 
talis  out  Bih  froni  ■  liiruer  one. 

Tnefc-iwliitliic  (lak'point-lBK)-  >>■ 
\ot  Die  JnlDta  of  brk'kxark  vlth  ■ 
nuallel  AAij,*  of  Bne  white  puttr. 

TmlE-lliint  (tak'ahop),  n.  a  thoi 
'   ek.  UiBtli  lavd.  parti 


Tanmi  (tn'kiiin) 
Iha  iBdlimaof  I 


.    [The  I 


iotiie  Brulllan  indlaiia.  who  make  cordnfie, 
bowttriiin,  nahlng-neta,  Ac,  from  the  flne 
durabia  fibre  conaiiting  ol  the  cpldcnnla  ol 
tt*  onexpandBd  leatM.  Hummocki,  bata, 
tana.  Ad. ,  are  al»  fabricnled  of  th  la  thread. 
Where  not  ludlgem 


3X  thread. 

tucu  (iMltll-tuki 


I.  al»  gt.ei 


with  Inr  like  that  ot  a  Hiutrrel.  It  receives 
lu  name  In  Imllatloti  ol  the  tound  tt  uttere 
TndmB  na'daa),  n.  pj.  Same  aa  Ttida: 
Ttldor(ta'dor),  a.  [W,  Tticiv'.  Theodore. ) 
1.  OI.JMTtillolni:,  or  relating  to  an  Bnxll>h 
mral  lino  [ounded  hy  Owen  Tudor  of  Wain, 
wfiomarrteilthewhIowBdqueeuof  Henrjr  V. 


It  nl  the  Tudor  * 
Ti..  ine  last  Blltabetli 
iir  lieloDsliMC  to  the  Tudor 


9;  aa.  H  Tiutiu-  window  1 
uironeyttlbulkof  inello- 
ijfam.— Tudor  ilyk.  In 
nentty  applied  to  the 
u  Kii|(laud.  being  tlie 


be  Itallau  atjile  with  the  Oothlc  It  ia 
haraclerlied  by  a  Nat  arch,  aballow  moold- 
u|^,  and  a  profusion  ot  pauelllug  on  the 


Tudor  -  flovoT 


b^ than  prilMl  aJiu,  which  bringi  It 
1S03.     It  li  the  result  ot  a  cumbli 

rite,  fhr,  fat,  t|U:      mt.  mtt.  bt 


—  orii»inental  flnlahlog  on 

Tn<£ii  (Ifl'fBl).  n.  [A  corruption  from  U- 
faU-to  •o<l  jail]    A  bulldiD);  with  a  >lop- 

jSflt™n  n?"rc"prDj^rlr"ro/o5. 
Tns-lroa  (Ifl'l  etiij,  n.     1.  Same  u  Tui/crt. 
i.  pi.  Apairof  bl>ickHnltha'  tonga 
Tualt  (tu'elj,  11.    ILIL  a  plp«.     iiee  TKirii..  ] 

TOMtoftOi'iliX  n.  [A.Sw[.T..««l»];.th»t 
la.  'Ilw^  day.  tlie  day  of  Tin.  the  Northern 
Mnt».  or  KOd  ot  war.  (See  TIO.)  So  Icel 
t&tdagr  (Sc  tiuday\  tj/radayr,  Sw.  iitdag. 
Dan.  tirMfoo,  D.  dinsUiaa,  O.  dieivtng. 
Coiup.  TAuncfriH  ^  TAdt'i  dar     The  third 

aot  the  week. 
<tii1aX  n.     [It,  Iii/o.  Fr.  n^.  a  kind  ol 

In  B"^  a  terni  orlglnall)'  applied  to'a  light 
porous  rock  composed  ot  cemented  acorlie 


ated  together 


ported  and  depo&lted  by  ralD-watet.  The 
name  la  now  applied  to  any  poroua  vealcular 
compound  ;l1iuamUDded  (ragmen  ta  of  green- 
atooe ,  baaai  t.audother  trap  rocki,  cemented 
Into  a  aolld  mast,  are  termed  trap-tuff. 
while  a  vesicular  carbonate  of  llnie.  gener- 
Bll/  deposited  near  the  tourcea  and  alonf 


careous  springs,  Incruatloff 
g  twigi,  moat,  ahella.  and 


n  ila  w 


a  TMf-tafila. 


TuffooD  (tul 

TaflUJBity, 

Tuft  (tuftX  11     [rormeri)'  Piit,  irom  rr. 

wjtli  addition  oi  %t  (eomp.  graft  and  graff); 
fmm  the  Teutonic:  0.  iiM.  Iccl.  t^ipr,  s 
tuft  of  hair  3  B  (KB.  See  Top.)  LA  collec- 
tion otamall  fleilbla  or  aoft  things  in  a  knot 
nr  imn,.h.  .•  •  tiM  of  Howera^  a  Iryl 
titjl  ol  grass  or  hair. 


■Bdgcd 


d  (It/"  t 
a  n<n'ot 


lugether  a  dense  rouinlisb  mast.     The 
and  thelikc~«.  In  Englii' 


tufli.  and  othera  of  the  fulcr  n 
ll«gka.    (SUuig.l 
Tuft  (tuft),  e.I.    I  To  leparate  li 
!.  To  adorn  wltta  or  ua  with  ti 


."  iMlaad 


Tufted  (lult'ed>.  p.  and  o,     1,  Adorned 
wlthalu(tDTiu(ta:a*,theIi|/r<ilduck  — 
I  Growing  In  tutii  or  duateia.      -Tii/Ud 
. .  apHngIng  ooru.'    Pope. 


i  Die  aodetr  of  titled  penous;  one  who 
great  lor  the  aitke  of  the  supposed  honour 


inLA-HBTAI, 

ot  being  hi  Ihelr  company.  The  term  tool 
Iti  rise  at  the  English  unlrenltlci  of  Udon 
and  CiunbrlilEe,  where  the  young  noblemei 
wear  a  pecnUarly  formed  cap  with  a  tmfl 
(Slang.] 

I^d  slini^liiniE  li^JiMnuri  roilD-id  him. 
Tiift-ltuiitliiS<tutt'hnnt-lng).  iL   Theprac- 
Tuftr  (turti),  a.    1.  Abounding  with  tnlta. 

IsH— £  Growing  in  tufta.     ■Ti^ly  dalalea.' 

Tug  (lug),  tt.  prot.  *  pp.  tuggtd:  ppr.iwr- 
ging.  |A.  Sal.  UMan,  tiia,  la  tun  or  pulli 
prel.  pi.  tugoH,  pp.  toggn;  Icel  toga,  tyfigtt, 
todrawiG  luv.  apull,Iromitemoli>ijlrii, 
to  draw  ;  Gotli.  IiuAaii.  to  draw.  Akin  lev. 
t-uek.  L.  duco.     See  Dcstl     1  To  pull  or 

atnln;  to  haul  with  great  labourer  force. 
■  111  ere  iweel.  there  atraln,  tug  the  laborlont 

HU  liirr'ii  on  lulii'd  -iih  •  ilniD.    Ilmlif—i. 
3.  To  drag  by  niaana  of  a  steam-tug;  a^  tha 
vessel  had  to  be  Itiggtd  Into  port. 
Tns(tuc),  e.i.     1.  Xu  pull  with  great  eOort: 


one  that  graspt  and  tuggrd  f  u 
by  strength  subdued  '  Shu'- 
Tup  (tug),  11.     1.  A  pull  w 


3.  A  sort  of  carriage,  uied  In  some  parta  of 
England  tor  conveying  bavlna  or  faggots 

nliichntukle  it  affiled!— To  hotd  t>ig,^  l<i 
stand  severe  handling  or  hard  work.--ro 
h<jtd  one  tug.t  to  keep  one  busily  emplojvil; 

TttS'bWkt  (tng'bat).  B.  A  ttroBgly  built 
tleani-boat,  used  lor  dragging  talllni  and 
other  vessels.    Siidi  a  boat  U  alto  tome- 

TaMer  (Ing'Sr).  n.     One  who  tnga  or  pslla 
Willi  great  eflort. 
TaK|jtcsl7(tuK'lng-II).a<ii.  With  taborfoaa 

Tnj-lron  (tug^-em),  n.  The  Iron  00  the 
thatt  ot  a  wagon,  to  which  the  tracca  ve 

attached.     [United  Statu.) 
TnUlfcTuUlettfl  awll,  twlNel-).!!.    (Jr. 


L  l^^fa.atilel  Iotal 
me  of  the  guard  plates  append* 


itlyfa 


iklmilih.    [Scotch.  ] 


to.)  l.t  Guardli 
w  keeping  gene 


or  guardian  □ 
the  laliout  hi 


TnlUoUftlT  (ta-l'thon-a-il),  a.     Fcrtalnlnt 

to  tlllltoD. 

TnU<u>'U).n  IBlnd.lADatIn 


ares,  and  ragged  with 
Ing-placea.'  jNutsiU. 
Tnbt-nwUl  (Uflamet. 


a.  Mb.  bnlli       all,  pound 


u.  5c.  abiiDe:      f,  Ac  Ifti. 


porUani  ol  iMd  mnd  copper,  [ormloe  tlw 

DDputorl]'  oiled  plitinum  bviei. 
Tnlcliu,  TnlQliln  (tulOi'in.  tnlCh'ln).  n, 
IConipSc.  lulelian.  ttdclut,  in  ill  mida  ap 
bnndle ;  Qui  uid  It.  iiiiacli,  •  hcep  |    A 


Dune  deiiilvelj  epplled  to 
palnla]  m  tltnlv  hliliop) 
HU  ImnudUtely  ilUr  the  : 


J  lfi»B«o«l>6 


•1  n(  the  I 


iLAd  ^pm- 


Aia'<H)if).  n.     iSp.l    t 

which  civwi  to  ■  greit  helfhl.  uil  coven 
lain  trmcte  of  muibj  Und  In  loma  parti  of 
Calllomli. 
Tulip (Ifl'lip), n.  [Ft  Mipt.ltomSp.liiUpa, 
tnlipan.  It   nilipano.  i  tuZIp,  from  Tkirk. 

oDDDt  o(  iti  HMmbLnncB  to  a  tuibsn.     See 
TDRBlii.)    A ginui ot  pliiiti (Tullpi), 


order  LI  II 


ITiee 


et  are  hcrbaceoiu 
bulb,  Inhabiting 


ud  are  auch  cultl'aied  fur  (he  beiutjr  o( 

de«3lb«l.  at  which  the  moet  noted  li  the 

Uce  of  thBLeVwit.  and  IntrodDced  Into 
Kngland  abontlfiTT.  I'pwatdi  of  IMi]  n- 
tlailea  of  thia  plant  haTS  been  eaomsrated, 
Mid  UiMe  nuletlN  hare  been  divided  into 
four  famlllH,  rii.  barrel ^flbiracterlied  by 
>  rellow  sroUDd  naiked  with  purple  or 

Bated  with  rlolet  or  purple  of  rarloui 
ahadeeX  rsiHla  white  ground,  marked  with 
roae.  icarlel.  orcrlmaon).  and  j({A>  (a  white 
or   rellow   ground    without   wij   mirlu), 

wild  tulip  (r.fvlKflru)liidoubttul  native 
vt  Britain,  and  growi  Id  chalk  piti  and 
quarrlea  It  hiijellnw  llowen.ind  bloomi 
Id  April  and  Un  The  sweet-ecenled  tnllp 
or  V^nThol  tulip  <r  >uiMi>(<nf),  il  though 

den  tulip,  1>  much  piiied  (or  Iti  rrifrance, 

It  li  much  gniwn  In  poti  In  wlndowi 
TU^lUt(ta'llp-l>t).ii.  A  cultivator  of  tnll pi 
TnUpomaslB  (tuaip-0-ml"nl-i),  n.  ITulip. 
and  L  maiua,  madncH.  Beckmin  laje  the 
word  waa  coined  by  Uenige.J  A  violent 
paialon  for  ^a  eultivitlon  or  icquialtlon  of 
lollpl  Thla  apeclei  of  mania  began  tu  ei- 
hihlt  itaeif  In  Holland  about  the  year  IBM. 
wbeD  It  teemed  to  eeUe  on  all  c1uh>  like 
au  epidemle.  taading  to  dlueteri  inch  ai 
reaolt  from  great  flnaoclal  catutrophe*. 
TuUp- mart!  were  e«ti 


Btnptr  Avfuttvt 


iJ^^t 


lODght  cheap  at  SMM 


woewaryto  Ind 
Mill  hold  the  tu 


it  Haarlem.    The  mania  raged  for 
Ui  Interfere.  Dutch  BoHcnUntltU 

, *  (tSliliS^-Bi^kX  "'   One 

who  li  affected  with  tuUpomanla. 

TollIHtn«{lll'Up-Ir«X»'  AnAmerlcan  tne 
baaing  flowere  reeambllng  the  tulip,  the 
Liritdtl^na  iMlipi/tm,  nat  arder  Uuf- 
iwUiceK   Itlioneolths 


North  America.  Throughont  the: 
la  gcDnallf  IIQOini  by  the  name  ol 
white  wood,  or  canoe-woud.  It  i 
height  of  from  iO  to  140  feel,  th 
being  bum  s  to  B  or  >  (eet  iD  diarae 

cb,  dt»m;      tA.  Sc  locA;      g.  go; 


wood  It  light,  eompacl.  and  (iDe-gnUiwd. 
and  iaem  ployed  for  variouiuufulpurpoHi, 
auch  u  tbe  Interior  work  ol  bouiai,  coach- 
paneli,  door-paneli.  walnuoti,  moulding* 

The  iDdiani  ol  the  Middle  and  Weilem 


country  Uie  tulip-i 


Tolla  dUl),  n.  A  kind  of  thin,  open  net,  illk 
fabric,  □rlginilly  manuficlure-f  at  TuUt  in 
Prance,  In  narrow  itrlpi.  and  much  mod  In 
female  head-dreuea,  collin,  iSc. 

Tulle.)  Tnll.)  c.(  [80*  Tou.]  ToaUurejlo 


,  J  lice.     CIloi 

Cicero,  the  great  Koi 


n  Mircui  nUliui 
ontor]  Of,  per- 
Tully  or  Clcsro; 

[Hlnd.l    TheEaatln- 


The  word  hu  paued  from  the  Oenuanlc 
into  the  Komince  laugui«ea.  hence  Tt.  (oin- 
Ivr.to  fall  See  T1IHBRIL.I  1.  To  roll  about 
by  turning  one  way  and  the  other;  to  tuei; 
to  roll:  to  pitch  about:  ai,  a  peraoD  in  pain 
luutMet  and  toeeet:  wivea  lurnMt.  '  Hedge- 
hogi  which  lie  tumUiiid  In  my  iuirefool  way,' 

to  the  ground;  to  came  down  euddenly  and 
violently;  to  he  precipitated;  aa,  to  fum^ 


tbe  body  -T^>  (umble  >n,  (0  tumUt  haou 
■aid  of  a  ihlp'i  aidee  when  ther  Incline  i 
■bore  the  eitreme  lireadlh.— re  tunbU  u 


ramble  (tam'bl),  v.t  pret  A  pp,  <utnUed; 
pur.  lumblina.  1.  To  turn  over:  to  tutu  or 
throw  aboul  for  eiamlnaUon  or  aearchluR: 
often  with  mwr;  u.  la  lutnUe  oeer  booke  or 

rpen;  to  tumtle  o»r  clothei    '  Tvmblinj 
DKr  and  oiwr  In  hia  Uiougbti'    flacotk 


w  predpltaK, 


I  thy  huabind  and   thyael 


-To  lumtla  In,  In  earp.  t> 
Imber.  Into  other  worV 


t„.te., 


TnmUa-bw,  Tninblft-tlnnc  (tumiii-bng. 

tum'bl.daiv),  n.  A  ipeclea  of  dung-beetle, 
IheOnrDMiuiDlernf.  common  In  the  United 
SUlM.  which  rolU  ibont  beUt  of  dung  cou- 
Uinlng  tta  sggi. 

Tnmbll-dawil  (tum'bl-donnV  a  In  a  fell- 
Ingatite:  rulneua.  'Slovenly  ttimbU-doun 
cottage*  of  ¥lllanoui  aapecL'    Xondi^ffon. 

JColloq  ) 

Tlimbl»-hDmB(tnm'bl-ham),n.  Naut.  the 
part  o(  1  ihlp  which  fall!  Inward  above  the 


b,  Ft.  Ion;      ng.  ainf ; 


1.  A  large  drinking  glau  of  1  cylindrical 
lonn.  or  of  the  form  of  the  fmttum  of  an 
Inverted  cone :  ao  called  becauie  formerly, 
from  111  baie  ending  Inapolnt.  Itcould  not 
be  aet  down  till  oomplelalir  amply  of  liquor; 
alio,  the  contente  of  luch  a  ghui 


B  ihort-bodied  pigeon. 


m  bii  pracU 

ir  In  flight.  It  li  B  Ihort-bodied  plgeoi 
a  plain  colour,  black,  blue,  or  whlla.- 
t  fort  of  dog,  10  called  from  hia  practice 

*  dog  wBi  formerly  employed  for 

rahblU.-B  A  aort  of  ipilng-lalch 

h  detain!  tbe  boll  ao  ai  to 


kind  of  dog  wBi 


prevent  lU  D» 
W.  Scot 
Tamtderfal  (l 


a  key  lit 
e  rellgloui 


TumbUllS-bar  (tum'bllnB-biiX  "■  An  over- 
TumbUBS-nat  ( turn 'bling- net),  n.  See 
Tumbrel.  Tumbtll  {tum'brel,  tiun-bril),  n. 


"r.  tomhereau. 
capable  of  being  tu 


n.    See  DcciiNO-sTOO] : 

I  lort  of  low  cirriege  with  I 
onaily  uied  by  farmen  foi 


I.  A  covered  cart  or  carriage   with  two 

*heelt.  which  iccompaDlei  troope  or  irtll- 

;Brtiidget.  and  the  like.-  -    '   — '     '    '-' 


eome  puii  of  Eiiglind  lo 


■  Iwlgi, 


(la  mt-fik'ehon).  n.  |L,  tu- 
ikBlurald.  SeeTOMIP.I  The 
1  of  iwelling  or  rlilnglnto  a 


lioiu  In  the  whole  body  or  parti ' 
Tomtty  (ta'mfi-n).  c.l.  pret.  itpp.  C 


I  tenor  of  the  thought' 
.1    To  iwelli  to  rlaain 

IM  (ta-mei'enaV  n.     The  llate  of 

growing  tumid:  tumeficlian, 
Timild ftu'mldX a.  [L.fbniidue.fromfHmee. 
to  •Hell,  from  root  lu.  producing  alio  (unu- 
lut.  tuniHlfiii,  tumor,  lubtr,  Ac.,  whence  E. 
IrimuJf.  (uiNour.  Ac.  Akin  lomt.l  1.  Being 
■welled,  enlarged,  or  dlaleodrd;  ai,  1  tuma 
leg;  lumut  ileih.  —  Z.  Frotnheraul;  rlalng 
- —  "le  level.  'So  high  at  heaved  the 
ilia'  iriIIsn.-B.awellinglnaoDnd 
pompoua;  puffy:  bombaatlcifaltely 


TDmldlt;(iamid1-ti),n.    ThaiUlaorq 

Illy  of  being  tumid;  >  iwelled  itate. 
TomlOte  (tu'mhl-ll).  ode.    In  1  tumid  n 

TnmldiMH  (la'mid- 


A  twelling  or 
TnnuiuJ*  (tum'ali).  n.     [ProbBbly  a  contip* 

TninOT  (tU'tnorX  n.     Bee  TuHODB. 
TtuboTcnut  (f^'^B^i")'  <*■    1.  Swelling; 


■wellhig  of  any  part  of  the  body  or  of  any 
permanent  iwelling  oocaaloned  by  a  new 
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growth,  and  aot  a  mere  enlftrgement  of  a 
natural  part,  which  is  called  hypertrophy. 
Tumours  may  be  divided  into  three  well- 
defined  classes :  (a)  «*mp^,  aolid,  benign^  or 
innocent  tumourtt  the  substance  of  which 
has  anatomical  resemblance  to  some  tissues 
of  the  body;  they  gradually  increase  in  size, 
and  generally  only  produce  inconvenience 
from  the  great  bulk  they  sometimes  attain; 
a  complete  cure  may  be  effected  by  simple 
excision.  (6)  Malignant  or  eaneerout  tu- 
mmin,  whicn  bear  no  resemblance  in  sub- 
stance to  normal  tissue;  they  are  exceed- 
ingly liable  to  ulceration,  they  invade  all 
the  textures  of  the  part  in  which  thev  occur, 
affecting  the  mass  of  the  blood,  and  termi- 
nate fatally;  when  excised  they  are  apt  to 
recur  in  remote  parts  of  the  body,  (c)  Semi- 
malianant  tumoun,  which  closely  resemble 
in  structure  the  piifurt  in  which  they  are 
seated;  thev  may  recur  after  excision,  or 
may  gradually  spread  to  all  the  neighbour- 
ing tissues,  and  ultimately  cause  death  by 
ulceration;  but  they  do  not  affect  the  lym- 
phatic system  nor  reappear  in  remote  parts 
of  the  body  after  excision.  Innocent  tu- 
mours are  often  named  from  the  tissues  in 
which  they  occur,  as  adipote  or  /atty  tu- 
mour*, fibrous  tumours,  cartHaginotu  tu- 
mours, bony  tumours,  and  the  like.  Of  the 
malignant  class  cancer  is  a  well-known  ex- 
ample. See  Cancer. —2.  A  swell  or  rise,  as 
of  water.    [Bare.] 

One  tumour  drown'd  another,  billows  ctrore 
To  outsweU  ambition,  water  air  outdrove. 

&  Affected  pomp;  bombast  In  language; 
swelling  words  or  expressions;  false  magnifi- 
cence or  sublimity.    [Rare.] 

Better,  however,  to  be  a  flippant,  than,  bv  a  revolt* 
Ine  form  of  tumour  and  perplexity,  to  lead  men  into 
habits  of  intellect  such  as  result  from  the  modem  vice 
of  English  style.  De  Quincty. 

Tumoored  (tQ'mord),  a.  Distended ;  swelled. 

Junius.    [Rare.] 
Tump  (tump),  n.    [W.  tvomp,  a  round  mass. 

a  hillock.     Akin  L.  twmxiXus,  a  heap,  £. 

tofn6.    See  Tumid.]    A  little  hillock. 

Every  bush  and  Atm/and  hillock  quite  knows  how 
to  look.  Gtorgt  Eliot. 

Tump  (tump),  9.t  In  ho/rt.  to  form  a  mass 
of  earth  or  a  hillock  round,  as  round  a 
plant;  as,  to  tam^p  teaseL 

Tamp  (tump),  o.t  [Probably  Indian.]  To 
draw  a  deer  or  other  animal  home  after  it 
has  been  killed.    [United  States.] 

Tomp-Une  (tumplln),  n.  A  strap  placed 
across  the  forehead  to  assist  a  man  carrying 
a  pack  on  his  back.    [United  States.] 

Tnxn-tum  (tum'tnmX  ti.  A  favourite  dish  in 
the  West  Indies,  made  by  beating  the  boiled 

Elantain  quite  soft  in  a  wooden  mortar.    It 
I  eaten  like  a  potato-pudding,  or  made  into 

round  cakes  and  fried. 
Tnmillar  (td'mQ-ldrX  a.  Same  as  TumuXary. 

Pinkerton. 
Tnmolaiy  (ttl'mQ-la-ri),  a.    rL.  tumulus,  a 

heap.    See  Tumid]    Consisting  in  a  heap; 

formed  or  being  in  a  heap  or  hillock.    '  The 

sea  .  .  .  bouniled  by  red  tumulary  cliffs.' 

W.  H.  Russell. 
Tnmulate  (tu'mQ-latX  v.t.     [L.   tumulo, 

tumulatum,  to  cover  with  a  mound,  to  bury. 

from  tumulus,  a  mound.    See  Tumid.]    To 

cover  with  a  mound:  to  bury. 
Tumnlate  (ta'm&l&t).  v.i.    To  swell 

His  heart  beinns  to  rise,  and  his  passions  to  tumu- 
tatt  and  ferment  into  a  storm.  lyukiut. 

TumiHOBlty  (tfi-mu-los'i-ti).  n.  The  state  of 
being  tumuloua    Bailey.    [Rare.] 

Tamolous.  Tumulose  (ta'mQ-ins,  tfi'mfi- 

IdsX  a.  [L.  tumulostu,  from  tumulus,  a 
mound.]  Full  of  mounds  or  hills.  Bailey. 
[Rare.] 

Tamalt  (tfi'multX  n.  [L.  tumultxu,  from 
tumeo,  to  swell  See  TUMID.  ]  1.  The 
commotion,  disturbance,  or  agitation  of  a 
multitude,  usually  accompanied  with  great 
noise,  uproar,  and  confusion  of  voices;  an 
uproar. 

What  meaneth  the  noise  of  this  tumult  t 

I  Sam.  iv.  14. 
With  Ireful  taunts  each  other  they  oppose, 
Till  in  loud  tumult  all  the  Greeks  arose.      Pcft. 

2.  Violent  commotion  or  agitation,  with 
confusion  of  sounds;  as,  the  tumult  of  the 
elements.  Addison. —Z.  Agitation;  high 
excitement;  irregular  or  coi^used  motion; 
as.  the  tumult  of  the  spirits  or  passiona  — 
Stn.  Uproar,  ferment,  disturbance,  turbu- 
lence, disorder,  confusion,  noise,  bluster, 
hubbub,  bustle,  stir,  brawl,  riot 
Tnmultt  (td'multX  v.i.  To  make  a  tumult, 
to  be  in  great  commotion. 


They  who  attended  them  without,  tumultitt^  at 
the  death  of  their  masters,  were  beaten  back. 

Miiton. 

Tumultert  (t&'mult-4rX  a    One  who  raises 

or  takes  part  in  a  tumult 

Afterwards  he  severely  ponished  the  tumuUers. 

Miiton. 

Tamaltuarily  ( tfi-mul'tfl-a-rili X  adv.  In 
a  tumultuary  or  disorderly  manner.  Abp. 
Sandys. 

Tummtnarlness  (tfi-mulHfl-a-ri-nesX  n. 
Disorderly  or  tumultuous  conduct;  turbu- 
lence; disposition  to  tumult 

The  tumuituariMux  of  the  people,  or  the  factious- 
ness of  presbyters,  gave  occasion  to  invent  new 
models.  EiJtoH  Basitikt. 

Tumultuary  (tfi-mul'tfi-a-riX  a.  [Fr.  tu- 
multuaire,  L.  tumuXtuarius.  from  L.  (t<- 
mvltus.  See  Tumult.]  1.  Disorderly;  pro- 
miscuous; confused;  as,  a  tumuituary  con- 
flict. 'A  tumultuary  attack  of  the  Celtic 
peasants.'    Maoaulay. 

Then,  according  to  circumstances,  came  sudden 
fl^ht  or  tumultuary  skirmish.  De  Quint^. 

2.  Restless;  agitated;  unquiet 

Men  who  live  without  religion,  live  always  in  a 
tumultuary  and  restless  state.  Atttrbury. 

Tumultuatet  (ta-murtQ-&t),  v.  i.  [L.  tumui- 

tuor,  tumulttuUus,  from  tumultus.  See 
Tumult.]    To  make  a  tumult 

Like  an  opposed  torrent,  it  tumultuates,  grows 
higher  and  higher.  South. 

Tumultuatton  (tQ-murtfi-&"shonX  n.  [L 
tumuitutUio.  See  TUMULTUATB.]  Commo- 
tion; irregular  or  disorderly  movement;  as, 
the  tumultuation  of  the  parts  of  a  fluid. 

Tumultuous  (ta-mul'tQ-usX  a.  [Fr.  tumul- 
tueux,  L.  tumxdtuosus,  from  tumultus.  See 
Tumult.]  l.  Full  of  tumult,  disorder,  or 
confusion;  conducted  with  tumult;  disor- 
derly; as,  a  tumultuous  conflict  or  retreat. 
2.  Conducted  with  or  characterized  by  up- 
roar, noise,  confusion,  or  the  like;  as.  a  tu- 
multuous assemblv.  —3.  Agitated ;  disturbed, 
as  by  passion  or  Uie  like. 

His  dire  attempt,  which  nigh  the  birth. 
Now  rolling  boils  in  his  tumultuous  breast. 

Milton. 

4.  Turbulent;  violent 

Furiously  running  in  upon  him,  with  tumultuous 
speech  he  raught  from  his  head  his  rich  cap  of  sables. 

Knolles. 

Stn.  Noisy,  confused,  turbulent,  violent, 
agitated,  distuibed,  boisterous,  riotous,  dis- 
orderly, irregular. 

Tumultuouily  (tQ-murtfi-us-liX  adv.  In  a 
tumultuous  manner;  with  turbulence;  by  a 
disorderly  multitude.     Tennyson. 

TumultuouBne88(tti-mul'ta-us-nesXn.  The 
state  of  being  tumultuous;  disorder;  com- 
motion. 

Keep  down  this  boiling  and  tumultuousness  of  the 
soul.  Hammond. 

Tumulus  (tfi'mQlnsX  n.  pL  Tumull  (tQ'- 
mu-lIX  [L  .  a  hillock,  from  tumeo,  to  swell 
See  Tumid.]  A  barrow,  or  artificial  burial 
mound  of  earth.    See  Babrow. 

Tun  (tun),  n.  [A.  Sax.  tunne,  a  large  vessel, 
a  butt;  Icel.  Sw.  and  O.H.Q.  tunna,  L.O. 
tunne,  D.  ton,  O.  tonne— ctak,  tun.  The 
word  seems  to  have  passed  from  the  Teu- 
tonic into  the  Romance  and  Celtic  tongues: 
Fr.  tonne  (with  the  derivative  forms  ton- 
neau,  Sp.  and  Pg.  tonet),  Ir.  and  Gael  tunna, 
tonna,  W.  tyneu.  The  German  forms  them- 
selves are  probably  foreign,  and  L.  tina,  a 
wine-vessel,  has  been  suggested  as  the  ori- 
gin of  all,  but  with  no  great  probability. 
Ton  is  the  same  word.  Tunnel  is  a  deriva- 
tive.] 1.  A  name  originally  applied  to  all 
large  casks  or  similar  vessels  for  containing 
liquids  or  the  like.  Hence— 2.  A  certain 
measure  or  quantity  such  as  would  be  con- 
tained in  this  vessel,  as  the  old  English  tun 
of  wine,  which  contained  4  hogsheads,  or 
252  gallons,  but  in  Britain  all  higher  mea- 
sures than  the  gallon  are  no  longer  l^aL— 
8.  t  The  ton  weight  of  2240  lbs.  As  the  Dquid 
tun  would  weigh  a  little  over  2000  Iba  it  is 
probable  the  weight  was  taken  from  the 
measure  of  capacity.— 4.  A  certain  quantity 
of  timber,  consisting  of  40  solid  feet  if  round, 
or  54  feet  if  square.— 5.  Proverbially,  alafge 
quantity.  '  Drawn  tuns  of  blood  out  of  thy 
country's  breast'  Shak.—6.  A  molluscous 
shell,  belonging  to  the  various  species  of  the 
genus  DoUum. 

Tun  (tunX  V  t.  pretA  pp.  tunned;  ppr.  tun- 
ning.   To  put  into  casks. 

The  same  Juice  tunned  up,  arms  itself  with  tartar. 

Boyle. 

Tunable  (t&n'a-blX  a.  1.  Capable  of  being 
put  in  tune,  or  made  harmonious.— 2.  Har- 
monious; musical;  tunefuL  'And  tuntMe 
as  sylvan  pipe  or  song.'    Milton. 


Tunableiiess  (tfin'a-blnesX  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  tunable;  harmooy; 
melodiousness.  '  The  f unoMen^s*  and  diim- 
ing  of  verse.'    Sur\ft. 

TimaUy  (tfin'a-bliX  adv.  In  a  tunable 
manner;  harmonioiuly ;  musically.  'Nor 
sing  tutuMy.'    Skelton. 

Tun-bellied  (tunlMllidX  a.  Having  a  large 
protuberant  belly ;  resembUng  a  tun  in  up- 
pearance. 

Tun-belly  (tun'bel-liX  n.  A  large  protuber- 
ant belly,  having  the  appearance  ol  a  ton. 
'A  double  chin  and  a  tun -belly.*  Tom 
Brown.  

Tun-dish  t  (tun'dishX  n.  A  funnel  'Fin- 
ing a  bottle  with  a  tun-dish. '    Skak. 

Tundra  (tim'draX  n.  A  term  applied  to  the 
immense  stretches  of  flat,  boggy  countey, 
extending  through  the  northern  part  of 
Siberia  and  part  of  Russia,  where  vegetatiMi 
takes  an  arctic  character.  They  are  froten 
the  greater  part  of  the  yetar. 

Tune(t(inXn.  [A  form  of  t<m«.  See  TOMB.  ] 
1.  A  sound;  a  tone.  *  Nor  are  my  ears  with 
thy  tongue's  tune  delighted.'  SAoic— 2.  A 
rhythmical,  melodious  succession  or  series 
of  musical  tones  produced  by  one  voice  or 
instrument  or  by  several  voices  or  instru- 
ments in  unison;  an  air;  a  melodv.  The 
term,  however,  is  sometimes  used  to  Indade 
both  the  air  and  the  combined  parts  (as 
alto,  tenor,  bass)  with  which  it  Is  harmon- 
ised. 

Tunes  and  airs  have  in  thetuselves  some  aCaity 
with  the  affections;  as  merry  tunes,  doleful  tunes. 
solemn  tunes.  Bacon. 

8  Correct  intonation  in  singing  or  play- 
ing ;  the  condition  or  quality  of  producing 
or  being  able  to  produce  tones  in  unison, 
harmony,  or  due  relation  with  others;  the 
normal  adjustment  of  the  parts  of  a  musical 
instrument  so  as  to  produce  its  tones  in 
correct  key-relationship,  or  in  harmony  or 
concert  with  other instniments.  'Like sweet 
bells  Jangled,  out  of  tuiu  and  harsh.'  Shak. 

Strange  I  that  a  harp  of  thousand  strings 
Should  keep  in  tune  so  long.  H-'mtts, 

4.  Frame  of  mind;  mood;  temper,  espedally 
temper  for  the  time  being;  as,  not  to  be  in 
the  proper  tune;  his  tune  was  now  changed; 
hence,  to  be  in  tune,  to  be  in  the  right  dis- 
position, fit  temper  or  humour. 

The  poor  distres<^  Lear's  i'  the  town 
Who  sometime,  in  liis  better  tune,  remcmban 
What  we  are  come  about  SAmJk. 

A  child  will  learn  three  times  as  Cut  when  he  b  im 
tune,  as  he  will  when  he  is  dragged  to  his  task. 


5.  In  phren.  one  of  the  perceptive  facultiea 
Its  organ  is  situated  above  the  external 
angle  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  as  high  as  the 
middle  of  the  forehead  on  each  side  of  the 
temporal  ridge.  This  faculty  gives  the  per- 
ception of  melody  or  harmony.  See  Pbucn- 
OLOOT.  —  To  the  tune  qf,  to  the  sum  or 
amount  of.    [Colloq.] 

We  had  been  robbed  to  the  tune  oj  about  four  Imw- 
dred  pounds.  Marryat. 


Tune  (tOnX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  tuned;  ppr. 
ing.  l.Toput  into  a  state  adapted  to  prodiKe 
the  proper  sounds;  to  cause  to  be  in  tone; 
as,  to  tuns  a  piano;  to  tuns  a  violin. 

Tune  your  harps. 
Ye  angels,  to  that  sound  I  Dtyien. 

2.  To  sing  with  melody  or  harmony. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling,  tune  his  praMe 

Miiton. 

3.  To  give  a  special  tone  or  character  to : 
to  attune. 

For  now  to  sorrow  I  must  tune  my  song.    Miiton 

4.  To  put  into  a  state  proper  for  anv  pnr^ 
pose,  or  adapted  to  produce  a  partJcnlar 
effect 

Especially  he  hath  incurred  the  everlastlaf  dt» 
pleasure  of  the  king,  who  had  eren  tuned  his  botmty 
to  sing  happiness  to  him.  ShaS 

Tune  (tilnX  v.  i.  1.  To  form  meiodioos  or  ac- 
cordant sounds. 

Whilst  tuning  to  the  water's  fall. 

The  small  buds  sang  to  her.  Drayton. 

2.  To  utter  inarticulate  mnsical  sounds  with 
the  voice;  to  sing  without  using  words:  to 
hum  a  tune.    [Rare.] 

Tuneftll  (tOn'fulX  a.  Harmonioos;  melo- 
dious; musical;  as.  tuneful  notes;  twn^fui 
birdis.     '  "RlB  tune/ul'iongae'    Pope. 

Tuiutftilly  (t&n'f^l-liX  adv.  In  a  taaefel 
manner;  harmoniously;  musically.  'The 
praises  of  God,  tun^lly  perf armed. *  At- 
terimry. 

Tuneftllnees  (tOnTal-nesX  n.  The  stale  or 
quality  of  being  tunefoL 


Fate,  f&r,  fat,  full;       mi,  met,  h^;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  move;       tClbe,  tab,  boU;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc  abwae;     1,  Sc  {#9. 
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TXTNNY 


TnnelaM  ( taales ).  a.     L  Unmusical ;  uo* 
barmonioui. 

How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir, 
With  tmntUss  pipe,  beside  the  munnurioff  Loire  I 

GaUsmith, 

2.  Not  employed  In  making  music;  as.  a 
tuiitUu  harp.  Speiu^.—Z.  Not  expressed 
rhythmically  or  musically;  unexpressed; 
silent;  without  voice  or  utterance. 


Oo  thy  voiceless  shove 
The  heroic  Uv  b  tutitUss  now — 
The  heroic  Dosom  beats  do  more  I 


Hyrotu 


Tvner  (tan'^rX  n.  One  who  tunes;  specific 
callv,  one  whose  occupation  is  to  tune  musi- 
cal instmments. 

TuniT'-Oll  (tung^oil),  n.  A  valuable  wood  oU. 
expressed  in  China  from  the  seeds  of  ElabO' 
eoeca  oUiftra,  which  is  much  used  fur  paint- 
ing boats,  furniture.  dMs. 

TimcttatO  (tung'stit).  n.  A  salt  of  tung- 
Stic  acid;  as,  tungttaU  of  lime. 

Tailfften  (tungsten),  n.  (Sw.  and  Dan. 
tung,  heary.  and  tUn,  stone,  heavy  stone, 
or  ponderous  ore.  so  named  from  the  den- 
sity of  iU  orea]  1.  At.  wt  igi  Sym.  W. 
A  metal  discovered  by  D'Elhuyart  in  178L 
It  has  a  grayish  white  colour,  and  consider- 
able lustre.  It  is  brittle,  nearly  as  hard 
as  steel,  and  less  fusible  than  manganese. 
Its  spedflo  gravity  varies  from  17 '6  to  18*6. 
When  heated  to  redness  in  the  open  air  it 
takes  flre.  and  is  converted  into  tung»tic 
oacide  (WOs).  and  it  undergoes  the  same 
change  by  tne  action  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Digested  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
pure  potash,  it  is  dissolved  with  disengage- 
ment of  hydrogen  gas,  and  tungstate  of 
potash  is  generated.  The  ores  of  this  metal 
are  the  native  tungstate  of  lime,  and  the 
tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese,  which 
latter  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  wolf- 
ram, and  the  same  name  is  also  given  to 
the  metaL  Tungsten  may  be  procured  in 
the  metallic  state  bv  exposing  tnngstic 
oxide  to  the  action  of  charcoal  or  dry  hydro- 
gen gas  at  a  red  heat,  but  an  exceedingly 
Intense  heat  is  reqtiired  for  fusing  the  metal. 
2.  Ad  obsolete  name  for  the  native  tungstate 
of  lime. 

TnacfteiliO  (tung-sten'Ur).  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  procured  fmm  tungsten;  tungstic. 

TunntiO  (tung'stikX  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
or  obtained  from  tungsten;  as,  tuHgttie  acid, 
an  acid  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution 
of  tungstio  oxide  in  an  alkali  by  addition  of 
acid.  It  has  the  composition  H.WOa;  it  is 
dibasic. 

TancmlO  (tun-gns'ikX  a.  A  term  applied 
to  a  group  of  Turanian  tongues  spoken  by 
tribes  in  the  north-east  of  Asia.  The  most 
prominent  dialect  is  the  Hanchu,  spoken  by 
the  tribes  who  conquered  China  in  1644 

TnnllOOf  (tunlibf),  n.   Ground-ivy;  alehoof. 

Tunic  (t&'nikX  n.  (L.  tuniea,  a  tunic,  from 
the  root  fan,  to  stretch,  whence  also  £.  thin 
(which  see).  ]  1.  A  very  ancient  form  of  gar- 
ment in  constant  use  sroong  the  Greeks  (see 
Curroif).  and  ultimately  adopted  bv  the 
Romans.  Among  tlie  Romans  the  tunic  was 
an  under  garment  worn  by  both  sexes  (under 
the  toga  and  the  wtila),  and  was  fastened 
by  a  girdle  or  belt  about  the  waist.  The  tunic 
was  at  first  worn  without  sleeves.  The  sena- 
tors had  a  broad  stripe  of  purple  (called 
(otta  davuM^  sewed  on  the  breast  of  their 
tvnic,  and  the  equites  had  a  narrow  stripe 
(called  angu9tua  elavus)  on  the  brcMSSt. 
Hence  the  terms  latielavii  and  angusti- 
dapti  applied  to  persons  of  these  orders.— 
1  A  somewhat  similar  garment  formerly 
worn  in  this  country  and  elsewhere;  at  the 
present  day  a  loose  garment  worn  by  women 
and  boys  drawn  in  at  the  waist  and  reaching 
not  far  below  it— 8.  In  €eeles.  a  dress  worn 
by  the  snbdeacon,  made  originally  of  linen, 
reaehins  to  the  feet,  and  then  of  an  inferior 
silk,  and  narrower  than  the  dalmatic  of  the 
deacon,  with  shorter  and  tighter  sleeves. 
See  Dalxaticjl— 4  A  military  surcoat;  the 
garment  worn  by  a  knight  over  his  armour. 
5.  In  anat  a  membrane  that  covers  or  com- 
poses some  part  or  organ;  as.  the  tunicM  or 
coats  of  the  eye;  the  tunie$  of  the  stomach, 
Ac  —A  A  natural  covering;  an  integument; 
aa.  (a)  In  tool  one  of  the  layers  which  form 
the  covering  of  a  tunicary.  See  Tun ioata. 
(ft)  In  ftoC.  any  loose  membranous  skin  not 
formed  from  epidermis;  the  skin  of  a  seed; 
also,  the  peridinm  of  certain  fung^sla 

ToiOftry  (ta'nika-riX  n.  One  of  the 
Tunlcata  (which  see). 

Tuicata  (tA-ni-ki'UX  n.  ol.  An  order  of 
moUiucoida  or  lower  mouusca,  which  are 
enveloped  in  a  coriaceous  tunic  or  mantle, 


provided  with  two  orifloes,  the  one  bran- 
chial, and  the  other  anal,  and  covering  be- 
neath it  a  second  tunic,  which  adheres  to  the 
outer  one  at  the  oriflces;  the  ascidlana. 
These  animsls  are  popularly  named  iea 
iquirts,  and  are  foimd  either  solitary  or  in 
groups*  fixed  or  floating,  and  sometimes 
Joined  together  in  a  common  masa   See  As- 

CIDIA. 

Tunicate, Tnnlcated  (t&'nikit.  tO'ni-k&t- 
edX  a.  L  In  boL  covered  with  a  tunic  or 
membranes;  coated.—.^  tunieaUd  bulb,  one 
composed  of  numerous  concentric  ooats,  as 
an  onion.  —2.  Enveloped  in  a  tunic  or  mantle; 
belonging  to  the  Tunicata;  as,  the  tunicate 
molluscs. 

Tanide (tQ'niklX  n.  [Dim.  of  tunie]  1.  A 
small  and  delicate  natural  covering ;  a  fine 
integument.  'The  tunicUt  that  make  the 
ball  or  apple  of  the  eye. '  Holland.—^  EecUs. 
same  as  Tunie,  2.  When  used  in  the  plural 
it  signifies  the  vestments,  including  dalmatic 
and  tunic,  worn  by  the  deacon  when  read- 
ing the  epistle. 

Tnnlnf  (t&n'ingX  n.  The  art  or  operation  of 
adjusting  a  musical  instrument  so  that  the 
various  sounds  may  be  all  at  due  intervals, 
and  the  scale  of  the  instrument  brought 
into  as  correct  a  state  as  possible.  For  the 
tuning  of  fixed-toned  instruments  see  Tem- 

PBRA3ISliT. 

Tunlng-fork  (tiln'ing-forkX  n.  A  steel  in- 
strument witn  two  prongs,  designed  when 
set  in  vibration  to  give  a  musical  sound  of  a 
certain  fixed  pitch.  The  ordinary  tuning- 
fork  sounds  only  one  note— usually  the  mid- 
dle or  tenor  C  in  this  country,  and  A  in 
Germany;  but  some  are  made  with  a  slider 
on  each  prong,  which,  according  as  it  is 
moved  up  or  down,  regulates  the  pitch  of 
the  note  produced. 

Tuning-lianimer(tim'ing-ham-m6rX  n.  An 
instrument  tised  by  pianoforte  tuners;  it  has 
two  heads  on  the  handle  and  so  resembles 
a  hammer. 

Tanlnff-k07  (tikn'ing-kex  n-  A  kind  of 
wrench  usea  for  imparting  the  proper  ten- 
sion to  the  strings  of  pianofortes.  &c. 

Tunllian  (tO-nis'i-anX  n.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Tunis. 

Tunllian  (td  nls'i-anX  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  runts  or  its  inhabitants. 

Tanker  (tung^^rX  n.  [G.  tunken,  to  dip.] 
One  of  a  religious  sect  in  America  which 
was  founded  by  0>nrad  Peysel.  a  German, 
in  1724,  and  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
mode  of  baptising  converts  by  plunging 
them  three  tunes  into  the  water.  They  re- 
ject infant  baptism ;  use  great  plainness  of 
dress  and  language;  refuse  to  take  oaths  or 
to  fight;  and  anoint  the  sick  with  oil  in 
order  to  their  recovery,  depending  upon 
this  unction  and  prayer,  and  rejecting  the 
use  of  medicine.  Every  brother  is  allowed 
to  speak  in  the  congregation,  and  their  best 
speaker  is  usually  ordained  to  be  their 
preacher.  Also  called  Dipper,  Dunker,  and 
Tumbler. 

Tonnaire  (tun'&JX    See  Torn  age. 

Tanner(tuu'elX  n.  [in  sense  1  probably  di- 
rectly from  <t<n.from  being  used  to  fill  tuns 
or  casks;  comp.  tun-di«h.  In  sense  3  from 
Fr.  tonneUe,  a  round-topped  arbour,  an  alley 
with  arched  top.  from  t^mne,  a  cask,  also  an 
arbour,  from  its  form  and  structure.  (See 
Tun.)   Sense  2  may  be  from  sense  1,  comp. 

funnel  ]  L  A  vessel  with  a  wide  opening 
at  one  end  and  a  narrow  one  at  the  other, 
by  which  liouids  are  poured  into  casks, 
bottles,  and  the  like:  a  lunneL 

For  the  help  of  the  hearing,  make  an  instrument 
like  a  tuHHti,  the  narrow  part  of  the  bii^iess  of  the 
hole  of  the  ear,  and  the  broader  end  much  larger. 

2.  The  opening  of  a  chimney  for  the  paasage 
of  smoke;  a  funneL 

And  one  ereat  chimney,  whose  long  tutintl  thence 
The  smoak  forth  tluew.  S/enstr. 

8.  In  engin,  a  subterranean  passage  cut 
through  a  hUl,  a  rock,  or  any  eminence,  or 
under  a  river,  a  town,  Ac.,  to  carry  a  canal,  a 
road,  or  a  railway  in  an  advantageous  course. 
In  the  construction  of  canals  and  railways 
tunnels  are  frequently  had  recourse  to  in 
order  to  preserve  the  desired  level,  and  for 
various  other  local  causes.  Tunnels  when 
not  pierced  through  solid  rock  have  usually 
an  arched  roof  and  are  lined  with  brickwork 
or  masonry.  The  sectional  form  of  the  pas- 
sage is  various.  The  cuts  show  two  secttona 
of  the  St  (}othard  tunnel,  which  connects 
the  railway  systems  of  Switzerland  and  (Ger- 
many with  that  of  Italy,  and  has  the  great 
length  of  fully  9^  milea    The  one  section 


shows  how  in  some  parts  the  tunnel  requires 
to  be  strengthened  with  an  arching  of 
masonry  all  round  to  resist  pressure  up- 


St  Gothard  TunneL    Section  showing  construc- 
tion in  soft  strata. 

wards  as  well  as  downwards;  the  other 
shows  the  internal  masonry  In  its  more 
conunon  form.— 4.  In  mining,^  level  passage 


St  Gotbard  Tunnel.    Section  near  entrance 
on  Italian  side. 

driven  across  the  measures.or  at  right  angles 
to  the  veins  which  its  object  Is  to  reach;  and 
thus  distinguished  from  the  drift  or  gang- 
way  which  is  led  along  the  vein  when 
reached  by  the  tunnel.  Ooodrieh.—b.  A 
tunnel-net  (which  seeX 
Tunnel  (tun'elX  9.t  pret.  &  pp.  tunnelled; 
ppr.  tunnelling.  L  To  form  or  cut  a  tunnel 
through  or  under;  as,  to  tunnel  the  English 
Channel.  —2.  To  form  like  a  tunnel ;  to  hol- 
low out  in  length. 

Some  foreign  birds  not  only  (liat  and  weave  the 
fibrous  parts  of  vegetables  together,  and  curiously 
tuHtut  Uiem  and  commodiously  form  them  into  nests, 
but  also  artihcially  suspend  tliem  on  the  tender  twigs 
of  trees.  /Vr/uiw». 

8.  To  catch  in  a  net  called  a  tunnel-net 

Tonnfll-liead  (tun'el-hed).  n.  The  cylin- 
drical chimney  or  mouth  of  a  blast-furnace. 

Tnnnel-net  (tun'el-netX  n-  a  net  with  a 
wide  mouth  at  one  end  and  narrow  at  the 
other. 

Tonnel-pit,  Tonnel-shaft  (tun'elpit,  tun'- 
el-shaftX  n.  A  shaft  sunk  from  the  top  of 
the  ground  to  meet  a  tunnel  at  a  point  be- 
tween its  enda 

Tnnny  (tun'iX  ».  (It  tonno;  Fr.  thon;  L. 
tkynnu*,  from  Gr.  thynnoe,  a  tunny,  from 
thynd,  to  dart  along.  The  English  form 
may  be  directly  from  the  Italian,  modified 
to  give  it  an  English  look. )  A  fish  of  the 
genus  lliynnus  and  family  Scomberidae,  the 
T.  vulgaris,  closely  allied  to  the  mackerel. 


Tunny  ( ThyuHut  vuij^aris). 

These  fish  live  in  shoals  in  almost  all  the 
seas  of  the  warmer  and  temperate  parts  of 
the  earth.  They  are  taken  in  immense  quanti- 
ties on  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  where  the 
fishing  is  chiefly  carried  on.  The  flesh, 
which  somewhat  resembles  veal,  is  delicate, 
and  has  been  in  reqnej't  from  time  Imme- 
morial. The  common  tunny  attains  a  length 
of  from  4  feet  to  even  20  feet,  and  sometimes 
exceeds  half  a  ton  in  weight    Its  colour  la 


ch,  cAain;     *h,  8c  \oek;     z,go\     J,>ob;     h.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     »H,  tAen;  th,  thin;     w,  irlg;     wh,  ifAlg;     th,  a^ure.— See  KIT. 


m  iuk  blue  an  tba  uDp«r  parU.  Md  lElTeiT- 
■mte  below.  II  bu  occBtloDlllr  b»D 
taund  In  tht  Brltl^  neai.  Tb«  Animcui 
MnnT<r.  umndc-dcrtalii)  li  lound  an  Die 

Scoll*.  It  itUliji  1  Inigth  KmetiniBi  nt 
li  reet.  idJ  jlalrib  ottcn  20  gallon!  of  oiL 
tu  aesb  la  nuemed  aicfllleoL  Tba  ^ba- 
tore  {T  patifleui)  and  tba  bonito  (nhJch 

!nipitup),n,    10  E  luppi-.iilio  fip.aocatled 

Cbapa  IroiD  the  tendeni:y  of  the  lUiiniil  to 
t  H  ith  lU  heiul.  Camp  L.a.tMpinn,lBp- 
En.  M  poib.  lo  butt,  aa  that  it  not  be  aluil 
E.  lop.]    Arsm. 
Tup(tup),ct  .qilv  pret  4  pp  liipp^;  mr 

■iillveiul'sanulnind  Javi.  Iliey  feed  od 
fruit  and  <nMcU,  lliliig  an  treei  IlVe  iqulr- 
nli.  »blc1i  they  reumbla  In  leDeral  ippeii- 
Hue  and  aprlEbtlliMH.  *aa,  more  specifl- 
«ally,inUi '-- 

Topmda 


.__ rUbljl     , 

>]»  Banxriia. 

-.     The  bam 
tamllrof  In 


iiirret.ihn 

geniii  TujsalL    8eeftJPliA. 


called  Black  Sum,  Sour  Gum,  Uum  Trc6, 

Piptridgt.  fm, 
Tnp-mui  (tup'nuin).  n.     A  ninn  who  breede 

or  deal!  in  lupi.     [Local.) 
TandnB  (U'ri'ilnl  IL   Au  nnlmal  pigment. 

pinion  leather!  at  [our  ipeciei  at  Toraco 

cannot  be  remaied  irlthout  (be  aeic'ructlun 
nl  the  oolouting  matter  Itiolf. 
TniMIlAII  (tU-ra'nl-anX  a.     [From  ruraii 
itee  under  lUHMM.J  A  term  appellative  al 

apevcli  bai  heen  divided,  and  including  the 
IVilan  or  Fin  II  lah.  SanoTsdic,  Turkiili.Uon- 
gUlBn,Tuuguiic,  and  poailbly  the  Urstldlao, 
It  li  called  alM  Altalt.  Set&ian.  u  well  a> 
AgjlullHalt  and  Poiyi/uMitic.  from  the 
laeU  tliat  Ito  irnrda  ars  polytyntbetlc,  or 
conipoaed  of  levenil  dlatlnct  wordi,  each, 
eren  In  compoilUon,  retaining  lU  ligiilD- 


tiirban,  O.Fr.  (sllAaii.  Sp.  and  IL  lurio 
from  Turk.  tuOtrnt.  dulitiid.  Ar.  and 
ditAanil.  turban— dnl.  a  turn,  a  ronnd, 
kaiid,  a  band.  Tulip  ii  a  modifled  Ion 
Uie  ume  word.)  1.  /  '■ —  ■'  '■— '  -* 
worn  bj  the  Oriental 
III  dlllennt  natlom 


entala     II  ii 


It  c< 


parU:  a  qulllei)  cap  without  brim,  ntted  to 
Ibe  head^  and  e  >uh.  tcarr,  or  ahawl,  uiuallj 


tt-rban-drark.-    Sluii. 


TnrbMI-tOP  ( l*r'haji-lap  >,  «.  a  plant 
the  genua  llelvelU;  a  kind  ol  luncua 

Tnrbtry  (i4rTia-rl),n.  [i  I.  tnrharm.  fro 
O.H.a  turba,  E.  lur/.  See  Tl'Kr.]  1. 
taw.arighloldlggiiig  tnrluiianntherniai 
taod.     iUac»>Iau<.-£.Tbe  place  where  tu 

id  li'rl.a).  n.  pJ.  [From 


of  Annololda.  ol  Iba  clau  Sculecldi 
.    The  ritertial  anrfa 


aradHtltnte' 

circlet  ul  cepballe  hookleta.  A  wacar  vaa- 
cularayatem  iialwayapment:  the  alimen- 
tary canal  li  Imbediled  in  tba  parenchyma 
ol   the   liody :    the   intettlne   ilralghl  or 


ing  of  ganglia  illuated  in  tba  lore-part  of 
(he  body,  united  to  one  another  by  trana- 


if  the  order  Tnrbel' 


TnrtMUi  (t^rlHth).  n.     See  Tdrpeth. 
riirUd(t«r'bld),a.  [L.turbidul.lronitu7ia, 
i  crowd,  iiirioi-i.  to  Iroubla,  SoeTttOtBLB.) 

in  a  mure  general  aenae,  muddy;  foul  with 


>t  liquid!  ol  any  kl 


TurbinftOAOas  (( 


jiad;  diaq Dieted;  d 


(tfr-bin-al,  Urhln 
tiaped  like'awhlp 


platel.  rolled  up  In  the  fonu  ol  hont!,  and 

altnated  in  the  natal  loua. 
Turbinate  (ttrliln-at).  e.  i.     To  revolre  like 

a  lop;  toipin:  lo  whirl.    (Bare.) 
TnTtnuAUoQ (tfr-biaa'ahon),  n.  ttie  act  of 

iplnning  or  whirling,  aa  a  top. 
TnrMnB  (tir'hln),  w.     [L.  (iirto.  iurbmit. 

See  ToCRBii-uuii.TiiBBiHaTi.  Ac. }    A  kind 


by  the  atcape  of  wat 

a  lalL     TarUnn  are  now 
varietr  of  palterna  The  a 


•t  water  through  orlllont 


and  thereby,  cauae  it  to  act  o 

uf  the  wheel  which  revolve*  on 

eiample  repreaented  in  the  aiineied  cnt. 

Uie  water  la  Introduced  Into  ■  cluee  caat-iron 

vaaael  a,  by  the  pipe  b,  connecting  it  with 

"u«.  It  tends  to  eKan*  by  luiy  aiiartun 

//,  Bied  to  a  horliontal  plate  g,  mounted 

through  a  tube  connecting  cbe  npiKT  and 

other  Hriet  of  curved  platea  It,  la  Biad  to 
the  npper  lurface  of  uia  diac  d,  to  giva  a 


TllrtHlUd»(l«r.bin-l-d*).»pi.  [SeeTBMO.J 
A  family  u[  manne,  pbytophagona.  gaater- 
opodona  molluaca,  cbaracteriaad  by  a  abell 
turbinated  or  pyrwnldaU  and  nacreoni  In- 

lum!  or  a  cakareout  and  pauclipliaioDa. 
jt  allied  to  the  TtorbldK  iteeTuuo. 


I.  A  variety  ol  tbedomeitic  pixeou,  rf  mark- 
able  for  lla  abort  beak.  The  heul  la  a*l.  and 
tba  teathara  on  tbe  bnait  apread  bolb  waja 

ToTbltll  (Ur'lilth),  n.  An  iocorract  qiaUtalc 
ol  Turptih  (which  ttl 

ToilMlttrTjO),!!.  [L.a  whirllngortnndnt 
round,  a  top.)  A  genua  of  luterapodoo* 
mollunct.  the  type  of  the  family  Torfalnid*. 
It  conipriaei  all  thoae  apeclea  which  hare  n 
cumpletaly  and  regularly  turbinated  ahell 
and  aperfectiyrouodaperture.  Thaanlmal 


Tnrbot  (tiTTiot),  n 


(urftel,  turbvlU.  A  word  at  doubttnl  orlgta. 
It  may  pertiapa  be  Celtic  originally:  onopL 
W.  UfrbtBt,  Ir  tuihii.  Gael  lurAa&d,  ArvoT- 
tarttdm.  luOoitn.  a  turbot;  eo  that  Ft.  tur- 
M,  O.D.turtol would  like  the Sn^bhba  bor- 
rowed lonna.  W.ISTtHlaaemalabetnntor. 
a  boige.  a  bally,  and  pM,  Kiniathlng  ataan 
andaiinat.  DIei  and  Brachet.  how  ever,  would 
derive  Fr,  (ur^l  trum  L.  (urte.  a  whipping 

both  tup  and  turbot,  then  being  a  BBppwd 
^mllarity  In  ahapa.     The  latter  part  ol  iha 

flat-flab  by  ilaeU-^h'l  In  AolOul.  D.  M.  a 
plaice.  O.  buitr,  »  Aat-tWi:  romp  alao  O. 
butt,  Dan  bvt.  abort  and  thick.]  A  wcU- 
known  and  highly  eateenadflahol  the  ganu* 
Bhombua  orPleiironecte*  {&  or  P.  mui- 
muf).  lamlly  PleuronectidB  or  Bat-IWMa 
Nvit  to  thehalibut.  the  lurbol  la  the  largeat 
ot  the  Pteuronectida  lound  on  th*  BMtlah 
coaal.  and  ii  the  moat  highly  eataantd  lur 
the  table.  It  I*  ol  a  abort  and  broad  lonn. 
and  ratlirr  deeper  than  many  ol  the  Oai- 


uU  ot  New 
lawelshlot 


TVRBtnJCWOX 


TiirlmlMia7(Kr'Ufl'ioD->i),  It.  ' 

•  Tnrbuliiidn  la  tbBaOilnot  m 


TttrblllMlt(ttr'baienH.a.  (L  r«rb«U«t«i. 
troni  luTba.  tu  illitarb.  8n  Teioubli.] 
L  DiiLurkad;  iiclUted:  (ui     "  ■   '   - 


Jlnrnt/anuddli 


^  tiki  turbuUiU 


S.  Producins  commoKan  or  BgHatlon. 


iiintaCJirlatliiDJlT.'  AlUr. 
Th<  name  gl>«n  brths 


.A.  Su.  lanii    Eicrec 

auDC-     I  uiw.  I 
TnTiUda(I«r'dl-di},n.  I>^  [Ah  Tdrdus.]  The 

tunllr  ot  tbrothn.    Cklletl  aUi)  Mtralula. 
TnrdnB  (UrduiX  ».    (L.J    The  Ihrmli^  a 

f«ni]B  of  pAawrlne  blrdi.     CiJlad  alio  Mtr- 

mla.    See  THnosB. 


erlUiuldCood,  I 
Al»  *rltt*a  Trrmn, 
Toif  lUtil.  u.  pi  Tuttl  (Urti),  obultta  o 
obKleKeot  Tottm  lumi    (A.  Su.  ini 


ud  olber  Komi 


m  Irom  tbe  gioaiul ; 


I  D[  bitckltb.  Bbrona.  jpeatr  >i 
uluel.   3»PKAT.-rA>lur/.  I 


nitniirted  wltb  turfi  ei 


TnTf-lmiua  (UrTbaui),  n.    a  boux  arili»d 

tormed  of  IdtT.  uoiunion  iu  the  northern 

puti  of  Europe. 
TutfllUH  (Mrfl-neiX  'i.    The  aUte  or  qna- 

Hty  of  being  turfy, 
Tarflns-lron  (t«rf  ing-I-ern),  il     An  Itnple- 

meiirfcr  paring  oB  tm-f. 


TnrflM  (terfll],  n.  A  votair  of  the  turf^ 
one  dcvoteJ  to  hon«-»ciog. 

Tmf-knUe  (l^rrnin.  ».     An  Impleinent  (or 

dc.  It  haa  I  aclnilt)ir>llke  Lilade.  with  a 
tread  tor  the  foot  and  >  henl  linndle. 

TOTf-mOH  (terTmoa),  n.  A  llact  uf  turif, 
moKf,  IT  IhieiU'  land. 

Turf-ploiiKn  (t*ri'plouJ,  n,     A  ploogli 

o[  the  (round  preparalon'  to  deep  pluugb- 
Ing,  or  for  deitn>>[ng  gruba.  do, 

Tuif-ip»d«(t*rrtp*a),ii.  A  ipado  uacd  fnr 
cutting  and  dlgglog  turf,  toi^r  anil  nar- 
rgw«[  thia  the  coniiDnii  ipnde. 

Tuitr  {tirfl).  n.  1.  Abounding  or  coveted 
with  tarf :  covered  with  ihurt  gnag.  '  Thr 
fu'/vniountalni,  where  live  nibtiUng  sheep.' 
SAai.-i.  Having  the  qiuUtlea.  natun,  or 
appoarancooftiirf.— 3  Of  oruoiinetlEdwIlli 

the  turf  ot  of  horM-racJug:  eportlng. 

Tarsailt(t«r'Jant).a.  [L  largem.lurgtotii. 
ppr.  of  luipfo,  toaWKll:  ivhirii>uiU>aini«Hf.l 
1.  SirelUngi  tumid:  rialng  Into  a  tumour  or 
puffy  itate:  aa.  whin  the  hamoun  are  Itir- 

Snr  Dr.  B  Mort.  -  !.l  Tumid;  tui^ld:  In- 
.teil;  pompone:  bombaatic  'Eecompenied 

T<ire«toe(l*r  JeO.  >.i  pret  A  pp.  turfitait! 


o  begin  I 


•  weiui^' 


ed.  lUpBtabund 

part  ot  the  bmly  —3,  Bmply  pon 

Innatlon:  bombaal.    Jehjuen. 
T(irnsoant(t«rlei'tutX<v    It.  hirgt$ctni.] 

aruwing  tui«i.l:  In  a  •welling  aUU. 
Tnrcld (lir'jld),  a.  (L  ruiyufM,from(ur«r, 

to  awell;  whence  turgnU,  luricianct,  ic.; 

coanectluiiedoDbtfiil  ]  1.  Swelled:  bloated: 

irgol  part  of  the  body; 


la;  iDllated;  bombiatlc: 


u,  a  turgid  llml 

X  Tumid :  pomi 
at,  a  (uiv^ttyli 

Shtll  grnllt  CoTtHdir*  pan  uniiotic?<t  here, 
lo/'irfidoAt  and  (ufitld  bUiua  drtrf  B^rtn, 
TUTfldlV  (Ur-lld'l-tl),  ».  l.nutent  being 
tuijld  or  iwollen :  lumldneaa,  ArhvthnBl. 
1  Bollow  maitaltlcenGe ;  bombaat:  lurgld- 
neva:  pouipoerty,  Ctimbtrlaiul. 
Turgidly  (Urjld-U).  ode.  In  a  turgid  man- 
ner: with  awelliag  or  empty  pomp:  pomp- 

TuTKldiiMi  (t^i'JIdnes),  n.     i.  The  aUls  or 
yu-liij   .^IbeijigLiiigld:   a   awElIing   or 


Ita  nati 


t»>I:  aa.  tbe  Ivrgidnea  of  language  or  atyli 

TurSidoiul(tir']ld.ui),a.   Turgid   B  Jm 
Tnrin-niit  (t«-r«a'nntX  n.    The  foaall 


ncloK 


lied  becai 


loped,  uid  produtli 


tbukxt-gock 

lonngahootaof  gruMi  which  hai 
Tiurtiuubroiu  (ti]'rl-a-Dif"er-u 

Tnrk'cwrii),  n"'!,*'*  niUveo'r  In 
Turiicy.  Hcuce-X.tVrum  the 
religion  In  Turkey  being  Uuhair 
*  fiOlower  of  Uohammed;  a  Mol 


B,  I A  aword,  probably  a  iclmitar,    ' 

TorkMB,!  n.  A  tnrqnoiee.  CAnii 
Tnrkelt,t  o.  Turklah,  CAaiiMT 
TuTkent  (t«t^eR),e.t,    (See  Tun 

'  Either' artlclea  of  hia  oon  ^tel] 

or  the  old  newly  (urtmtd.-  rA« 
TurkeM  (lirk'ea),  n.     A  leroale  Ti 

ilainlul  fMrkra'    MatloxM. 
Turkey  liei'k«),n.   iSo  called  Iwca 

erroneoualy  believed  to  have  nt 

Tvrit]/  ]    A  Itrge 


iblnlfjfe 


North  A 


toreale  of  AmeirleB, 
g  troga.  ic  Tin 
rt  and  green,  aniJ 


IUa>erage1englhli4feeC  Onaccountof Ita 
alie  and  the  eicellenie  of  Ita  Reah  and  egga. 
the  tuikcy  la  uue  ot  the  moat  valued  kjnda 
of  pimttry.  There  l>  another  apeclea,  the 
floiidiira,  gr  Weet  Indian  lurkej(J/«feB(F™ 

from  the  preeence  of  bright  eye  like  apots 
on  the  tHil  catena.     It  [a  not  ao  large  aa 

brillUiil,  rivalling  that  of  tlie  peacock^  IU 

i-rl),  a  One  ol  the 
>l  libamuni,  which 
iKB  from  the  Medl- 


Turkey-berry  (U 


yellow  to  green.     Hee  Kuumu: 
TuTkey-bfird  <Ur^e-b«rd),  n.  j 

for  the  wryneck  (ruHi  tor^Hi 


o).     Bam- 

mrkvy-bunard  (ter'ka-bnt-erdX  n  A 
TBpacfoui  bird  belonging  to  the  vultare 
family  (Vulturldaix  and  the  genua  Cathartea 
(t7^o«ra):  eonamed  tromlu  bearing  a  dla- 


the 


labile  avaat  range  of  lerriti 
■n  HDd  middle  ttHtet  ia  pai 


illjm 


gratory,  the  grealar  number  r 

aouthou  the  approach  ol  cold  weaLuer.    lu 

foiKlcontlitaofcarriDDOtaUklada,    Called 

Turkay-cup«t  (l«rl(£-kttr-pet).  n,     A  car- 
pet made  entirely  ol  wool,  the  loopa  being 

II  tbe  appearance  of  vo"""       "  "^ 

TuTiuy-cock  (ttr^ie  ki 

and  pride. 


ig  of  the  : 
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TURN 


Tnrkey-hone  (tdr'kS-hOnX  n.  Same  as 
Turkey-gtoHe. 

Turkey-red  (t^r^e-red).  n.  A  brilliant  and 
darable  red  colour  produced  by  madder 
upon  cotton  cloth,  and  introduced  from  the 
East  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  processes  which  a  fabric  under- 
goes in  receiving  this  dye  are  numerous, 
and  Tary  in  different  establishments,  but  the 
most  essential  is  the  preliminary  treatment 
of  the  fabric  with  oils  or  fats,  combined 
with  certain  other  substances,  such  as  car- 
bonate of  potash  or  soda. 

Turkey-slate  (t^rOce-sl&tX  n.  Same  as  Tur- 
key-atone. 

Torkey-stone  (t^rlce-stdn),  n.  A  very  fine- 
grained siliceous  slate,  commonly  of  a  green- 
ish-gray, sometimes  yellowish  or  bruwnish- 
gray  colour.  It  is  translucent  on  the  edges, 
yields  to  the  knife,  and  is  somewhat  unctu- 
ous to  the  touch.  When  cut  and  polished 
it  is  used  for  i^arpening  small  cutting  in- 
struments. It  is  also  termed  Novaculite 
and  Turkey  oU-ttone,  and  was  first  brought 
from  the  levant. 

Tarkey-YUltore  (t^rlie-vul-tOrX  n.  Same 
as  Turkey-buzzard, 

Turkey-wheat  (t6r'k6-whet),  n.  Maize  or 
Indian  com. 

We  saw  a  (Treat  many  fields  of  Indian  com  which 
.  .  .  goes  by  the  name  of  TurJk^-wkeat. 

Smollett. 

Turkist  (tfirTds),  t.e.  [Perhaps  lit.  to  twist 
or  wrest,  from  0.  Fr.  torqiur,  to  twist 
Halliwell  has  '  torkess,  to  alter  a  house,  &c.' 
Turken  is  another  form.]  To  furbish;  to 
alter. 

He  taketh  the  same  sentence  out  of  Esay  (some- 
what tiirJtised)  for  his  puesie  as  well  as  the  rest. 

B/.  Baticr<(/i. 

Turkls  (t^r'kis),  n.  Same  as  TurouoUe. 
'  Turkis  and  agate  and  almondine.'  Tenny- 
»on. 

Turkish  (t^rlcish).  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Turkey  or  to  the  Turks. 

Turki^lly  (t^rldsh-li),  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  the  Turks.    Quart.  Rev. 

Turkishness  (t«r^ish-nesX  n.  The  reli- 
gion, manners,  character,  or  the  like  of  the 
Turks;  Turcism.    Ascham. 

Turkman  (t^rk'man),  n.  Same  as  Turko- 
man (which  see).    Byron. 

TurkO  (turOco),  n.    Same  as  Turco. 

Turkols  (t6r0coi2),  n.    See  TURQUOISK. 

Turkoman  (tqrlcd-man),  n.  One  of  a  no- 
madic Tartar  people  occupying  a  territory 
stretching  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Sea  of  Aral,  the  khanates  or  Khiva  and  Bok- 
hara, Afghanistan,  and  Persia.  They  do  not 
form  a  single  nation,  but  are  divided  into 
numerous  tribes  or  clans.  Written  also 
Turcoman. 

Tnrk'8-cap(t6rks1cap),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Liliuni  (L.  Martagon):  the  name  is 
also  given  to  Melocactui  communie,  or 
Turk's-head. 

Turk's-head  (t^rkslied),  n.  l.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Melocnctus;  turk's-cap.— 2.  Xaut 
a  sailor's  knot  worked  on  a  rope  with  a  piece 
of  small  line  so  as  somewhat  to  resemble  a 
turban. 

Turky.t  Turky-stonet  (tfirld,  t^rlti-stdn), 
n.  A  tuniuofse.  'The  emerald  and  the 
turky.'    Satidys. 

She  shows  me  her  rini;  of  a  turky-sttne,  set  with 
little  sparks  of  dyamondk.  /V/tx^. 

Turlupins  (tftr^Q-pinz).  n.  pL  In  Pr.  eedet. 
hist,  a  nicltnanie  applied  to  the  sectaries  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  who  were  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  Reformation. 

Tnrmt  (t^mi).  n.  a  troop  or  company  of 
horse.     Hilton. 

O  fair  b  the  pride  of  these  turms  as  they  ride,  to  the 

eye  of  the  iiiomin);;  shown ! 
But  a  God  in  the  sky  hath  doomed  them  to  Ue  in 

the  dust  on  Marathon.  /'r^  Blackit. 

Turma  (t^r'ma).  n.  [L]  Among  the  Ro- 
mans, a  company  of  cavalry,  consisting  at 
first  of  thirty,  and  afterwards  of  thirty-two 
men. 

Turmalln  (tqr'ma-lin),  n.  Same  as  Towr- 
maliii. 

Turmeric  (t^r'mer-ikX  n.  rProbably  from 
Hind.  zurd.  yellow,  and  mireh,  pepper.  ]  1.  A 
name  of  one  or  two  East  Indian  plants  of 
the  genus  Curcuma,  nat  order  SUngibera- 
ce».— 2.  The  rhizome,  prepared  and  unpre- 
pared, of  the  Curcuma  Umga  and  C  ro- 
tunda. It  is  used  as  a  condiment,  a  dye, 
and  also  as  a  chemical  test  for  the  presence 
of  alkalies.  It  forms  one  of  Uie  chief  in- 
gredients of  cuny  powder,  and  various 
beautiful  shades  of  yellow  are  produced  by 
it,  but  its  colour  has  no  permanence.    Me- 


dicinally it  is  much  employed  in  the  East 
as  a  carminative. 

Turmeric-paper  (t^r^mer-ik-pi-pdr),*!.  Un- 
sized paper  stained  yellow  with  an  aqueous 
or  alcoholic  solution  of  turmeric,  used  in 
chemical  operations  as  a  test  for  the  alka- 
lies and  for  boracic  acid,  which  changes  the 
colour  to  a  reddish  brown. 

TurmolKt^r'moilXn.  [Origin  doubtful;  pro- 
bably from  turn  and  mou.]  Harassing  la- 
bour; molestation  by  tumult;  commotion; 
disturbance;  tumult 

There  I'll  rest,  as  after  much  turmoil 

A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium.  SMmJk. 

TurmoUCtdr-moilO,  v.t.  To  harass  with  com- 
motion; to  trouble;  to  disturb;  to  agitate; 
to  molest    Milton. 

It  is  her  fatal  misfortune,  abore  all  other  countries, 
to  be  miserably  tossed  and  turmoiUd  with  these 
storms  of  afiliction.  Sftnttr. 

TurmoU  (t«r-moilO.  v.t.  To  be  disquieted; 
to  be  in  commotion.  '  Sweating  and  tur- 
moiling  under  the  inevitable  and  merciless 
dilemmas  of  Socrates.'    Milton. 

Tum(t6m),o.f.  [O.E.tom«,toum«,fromO.Fr. 
turner,  tomer.  Mod.  Fr.  toumer,  to  turn,  Sp. 
and  Pg.  tomar.  It.  tomare,  from  L.  tomare, 
to  turn  in  a  lathe,  from  tornue,  a  turner's 
wheel,  a  lathe,  from  Or.  tomos,  a  ttimer's 
chisel  The  word  early  passed  into  the 
Teutonic  tongues,  hence  A.  Sax.  tumian,  to 
turn,  IceL  tuma,  O.H.G.  tumjan;  as  also 
into  the  Celtic:  Ir.  tour,  a  turn;  W.  twm,  a 
turn;  Gael,  funia.  a  spinning- wheel  The  root 
is  the  same  as  that  of  L.  tero,  tritum  (E.  trite) 
to  rub,  bruise,  grind,  terebra,  a  boring  in- 
strument, teredo,  boring  worm.]  1.  To  cause 
to  move  round  on  a  centre  or  axis,  or  as  on 
a  ceutre  or  axis;  to  cause  to  move  circu- 
larly; to  put  into  circular  motion;  to  move 
round;  to  make  to  go  round;  to  cause  to 
rotate  or  revolve. 

She  would  have  made  Hercules  turn  the  si^t. 

SAak. 
Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel,  and  lower  the  proud. 

TeMttytoH. 

2.  To  cause  to  move,  go,  aim,  point,  or 
look  in  a  different  direction,  or  towards  a 
different  object;  to  direct  or  put  into  an 
opposite  or  different  way,  course,  or  chan- 
nel; to  change  the  direction  of;  to  cause  to 
leave  a  certain  course  or  direction. 

He'll  turH  your  current  in  a  ditch.  Shak. 

A  man.  though  he  turns  his  eyes  towards  an  ob- 
ject, yet  he  may  choose  whether  he  will  curiously 
survey  it.  Locke. 

Unless  he  turns  his  thoughts  that  way.  he  will 
have  no  more  distinct  ideas  of  the  operation  of  his 
mind  than  he  will  have  of  a  clock  who  will  not  turn 
his  eyes  to  it.  Locke. 

3.  To  apply  or  devote  to  a  different  purpose, 
object,  or  the  like;  to  apply  or  devote  gen- 
erally. 

He  turned  his  parts  rather  to  books  and  conver* 
sation  than  to  politics.  Prior, 

My  thoughts.  I  must  confess,  are  turned  on  peace. 

Addison. 

He  is  still  to  spring  from  one  of  a  poetical  disposi- 
tion, from  whom  he  might  inherit  a  soul  turned  to 
poetry.  Pope. 

4.  To  shift  or  change  with  respect  to  the 
top,  bottom,  front,  back,  sides,  or  the  like; 
to  put  the  upper  side  downward,  or  one 
side  in  the  place  of  another;  to  reverse;  to 
invert  '  This  house  is  turned  upside  down. ' 
Shak. 

When  the  hen  has  laid  her  egif^  to  that  she  can 
cover  them,  what  care  does  she  take  in  turning 
them  frequently  that  all  parts  may  partake  of  the 
vital  warmth  1  Addison. 

5.  To  bring  the  inside  of  out.  as  a  garment. 
•A  pair  of  old  breeches  thrice  turned.'  Shak. 

6.  'To  form  or  fashion  by  revolving  motion 
in  a  lathe;  to  shape,  as  wood,  metal,  and 
other  hard  substances,  especially  into  round 
or  rounded  figures  by  means  of  the  lathe;  as, 
to  Cum  the  legs  of  a  chair,  table,  or  the  like; 
to  turn  ivory  figures.  Hence— 7.  To  form, 
fashion,  or  shape  in  any  way. 

What  nervous  arms  he  boasts,  how  firm  his  tread. 
HisUmbshowrMrwA^/  Pofe. 

Then  her  shape 
From  forehead  down  to  foot  perfect— again 
From  foot  to  forehead  exquisitely  turned. 

Tennyson. 

8.  To  change  or  alter  from  one  purpose  or 
effect  to  another;  to  change  from  a  given 
use  or  office;  to  divert;  to  use  or  employ. 

Great  Apollo,  turn  all  to  the  best  SheUk. 

When  a  storm  of  sad  mischance  beats  upon  our 

Sirits,  turn  it  to  advantage  to  serve  religion  or  pni- 
nee.  yer.  Taylor. 

9.  To  change  to  another  opinion  or  party; 
to  change  with  respect  to  belief,  convic- 
tions, sentiments,  or  feelings;  to  convert;  to 


pervert;  as,  he  can  be  fumed  into  a  Whig 
or  Tory  at  another's  will 

Will  nothing  turn  your  unrelenting  hearts?  Shak. 

10.  To  give  a  different  form  of  expression  to; 
to  paraphrase;  to  tomslate;  to  construe. 

Who  turns  a  Persian  tale  for  balf-a-crown. 

Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear.   Pofe 

11.  To  change  or  alter  the  state,  nature,  or 
appearance  of  in  any  way;  to  alter  into 
something  else;  to  metamorphose;  to  trans- 
form; to  transmute:  to  change.  '  Mountains 
turned  into  clouds.     Stiak. 

The  empiric  alchemiit 
Can  turn,  or  holds  it  possible  to  turn 
Metals  of  drossiest  ore  to  perfect  gokL   Milton. 

12.  To  transfer,  to  put  into  different  hands. 

Our  inheritance  is  turned  to  strangers,  our  houses 
to  aliens.  Lam.  t.  a. 

15.  To  reverse;  to  repeal. 

God  will  turn  thy  captivity,  and  have  compassion 
upon  thee.  Oeut.  xxx.  3. 

14.  To  revolve,  ponder,  or  agitate,  as  in  the 
mind;  to  place  in  different  points  of  view; 
to  consider  and  reconsider. 

Turn  these  ideas  about  in  your  mind,  amd  take  a 
view  of  them  on  all  sides.  ft'atts. 

16.  To  make  suitable,  fit,  or  proper;  to 
adapt    [Perhaps  only  in  pp.] 

However  improper  he  might  have  been  fof  studies 
of  a  higher  nature,  he  was  perfectly  well  turned  tot 
trade.  Addison. 

16.  To  change  from  a  fresh,  sweet,  or  na- 
tural condition;  to  cause  to  ferment,  turn 
sour,  or  the  like;  as,  warm  weather  hirtu 
milk;  to  turn  cider,  beer,  wine,  and  the 
like.— 17.  To  put,  bring,  or  place  in  a  certain 
state  or  condition;  as,  the  wine  has  tumtd 
him  sick:  a  subject  twnxed  into  ridicule. 
'  A  slave  that  still .  .  .  tumt  me  to  shame.* 
Shak. — To  turn  adrift,  to  expel  from  some 
safe  or  settled  place,  position,  or  office; 
to  sever  all  connection  with;  to  cast  out; 
to  throw  upon  one's  own  resources;  as.  the 
lazy  rogues  were  turned  adrift— To  turn 
against,  (a)  to  direct  towards  or  against; 
hence,  to  use  to  one's  disadvantage,  ujory. 
or  the  like;  as.  his  argument  was  tamed 
agaiiut  liimself;  they  turned  their  arms 
agaimt  their  best  friends.  (&)  To  render  un- 
favourable, hostile,  or  opposed  to;  as.  hia 
master  was  turned  agaimt  him  by  false  re- 
ports.—To  turn  aside,  to  ward  off;  to  avert; 
as,  to  turn  aeide  a  blow,  a  thrust.  Ac— To 
turn  away,  (a)  to  dismiss  from  service;  to 
discharge;  to  discard. 

I  must  turn  irway  some  of  my  foUowera.       Sketk. 

(6)  To  avert 

We  pray  to  God  to  turn  aivny  some  evfl  frocn  os. 

Dr  U.  More 

— To  turn  back,  (a)  to  catise  to  return  or  re- 
trace one's  footsteps;  hence,  to  drive  off  or 
away;  as,  the  intruder  was  turned  back;  I 
was  half  on  my  way,  but  was  turned  betek  by 
stress  of  weather.  (&)t  To  send  back;  to  re- 
turn. 

We  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  At  aerckaM 
When  we  have  spoiled  them.  Skmt. 

—To  turn  doum,  to  fold  or  doable  down. 

I  s  not  the  leaf  turtted  domm  I  Shmk. 

—To  turn  forth^  to  drive  away;  to  cast  out; 
to  expel 

Turn  melancholy y^rM  to  funerak.        Shmk. 
—To  turn  in,  to  fold  or  double  in. 

Thus  a  wise  tailor  is  not  pinching. 

But  turns  at  every  seam  an  inch  *n.      Htddtrms. 

—To  turn  of,  (a)  to  dismisa  or  put  away 
with  contempt;  to  discharge. 

He  turned  off  his  former  wife  to  make  rooa  for 
this  marriage.  Adduom, 

(6)t  To  give  over;  to  resign.  Dr.  H.  More. 
(e)  To  deflect;  to  divert 

The  institution  nf  sports  was  intended  by  all  gov 
emmentsto  tttm  ^tiie  thoughts  of  the  peoole  ft 01 
busying  themselves  in  matters  of  state.      AaditotL. 

(d)  To  accomplish;  to  perform;  to  complete; 
as,  tiie  printer  turned  of  10,000  copiea.  (#) 
To  shut  off,  as  a  fluid,  oy  means  ol  a  stop- 
cock, valve.  &c.,  so  as  to  prevent  the  work* 
ing.  operation,  or  effect  of;  to  stop  or  with- 
draw the  effective  supply  of;  as»  to  ficns  ^ 
the  gas,  the  water,  the  steam.  (/)  To  hanin 
to  execute,  as  a  criminal  [SUng.]  Hence, 
with  probable  primary  reference  to  altar 
and  halter,  or  to  the  noose  or  knot,  to  put 
through  the  marriage  ceremony;  to  marry 
'  I  saw  them  turned  of  at  exactly  a  quarter 
past  12.'  Dickens— To  turn  on,  to  open  a 
passage  to,  or  admit,  as  a  fluid,  l^r  means  of 
a  stopcock  or  valve,  so  as  to  allow  to  do  the 
required  work  or  have  the  desired  effect;  €0 
put  on  or  provide  with  the  effective  stipi4y 
of;  as,  to  turn  on  the  gaa.  steam,  water,  Sc  — 
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To  turn  out^  (a)  to  diire  oat*,  to  expel:  in 
this  sense  often  foUt>wed  by  <^;  as,  toe  nn- 
nal  J  persona  were  tumsd  out.  *  I'll  turn  my 
mercy  out  o'  doors.'   Shak. 

A  ffrett  man  In  •  peasant's  house,  finding  hit  wife 
hAndsooie.  tHrtttti  the  good  man  vnt  4^  his  dwelling. 

(6)  To  put  ont  to  pastore.  as  cattle  or 
horses,  (e)  To  produce,  as  the  result  of 
labour,  or  any  process  of  manufacture;  to 
famish  In  a  complete  state;  to  send  ont 
finished :  as.  this  factory  turn*  out  1000  pieces 
of  cloth  in  a  week,  (d)  To  bring  the  inside 
of  out;  to  reverse:  hence,  to  bruig  to  view; 
to  show;  to  pn>duce;  as.  to  Cum  out  one's 
pockets;  turn  out  vour  money.— To  turn 
ov4r,  (a)  to  change  the  position  of  the  topu 
bottom,  or  sides  of;  to  put  one  side  or  end 
of  in  the  place  of  another;  to  knock  or 
throw  down;  to  overturn;  as.  to  turn  eter 
a  box :  the  seats  were  turned  over  in  the 
ttrucgle.  (6)  To  transfer ;  to  put  into  dif- 
ferent hands ;  as»  the  business  was  turned 
ower  to  his  creditors,    (c)  To  refer. 

Tin  well  the  debt  no  payment  does  demand. 
You  fttm  me  0ver  to  another  hand.        Dtyden. 

(<f)To  do  business,  sell  goods,  or  draw  money 
to  the  amount  of;  as.  he  tum$  over  in  his 
shop  abont  £fiOO  a  week,  (e)  To  open  and 
turn  the  leaves  of  for  the  purpose  of  exam- 
ining. 

Some  conceire  tbejr  have  no  more  to  do  than  to 
/a«^  0vtr  a  concordance.  Swi/f. 

(/)t  To  throw  off  the  ladder  in  order  to  be 
huiged. 

Criminals  condemned  to  suffer. 

One  blinded  first,  and  then  turned  ovtr. 

Hudibms. 

—To  turn  up,  (a)  to  bring  to  the  surface;  to 
bring  from  below  to  the  top;  as,  to  turn 
up  the  soil ;  to  turn  up  the  grass.  (6)  To 
bring  or  put  a  different  surface  or  side  up- 
permost; to  place  with  the  face  upward;  as, 
to  tttm  up  a  card.  '  The  coldest  that  ever 
twmed  up  ace.'  Shak.  (c)  To  tilt  up;  to 
make  point  upward ;  to  brug  the  end,  tip, 
or  point  uppermost;  as,  to  turn  up  one'e 
noee  (an  expression  of  contemptX  {d)  To 
refer  to  in  a  book;  as,  to  turn  up  a  passage 
or  text— To  turn  upon  (or  on),  to  cause  to 
operate  on  or  against;  hence,  to  cast  back; 
to  retort;  as.  he  turned  his  sword  upon  him- 
self; to  turn  the  arguments  of  an  opponent 
iipon  himself— To  turn  the  back,  to  turn 
away;  hence,  to  leave  a  place  or  company;  to 

r>  off ;  to  flee.  *  Make  mouths  upon  me  when 
turn  my  back.'  Shak.  '  Turn  thy  back  and 
run. '  Shak.  —To  turn  the  biuk  on  or  upon,  to 
withdraw  one's  favour,  friendship,  or  assist- 
ance from;  to  treat  with  disfavour,  anger, 
contempt,  or  the  like;  to  desert;  to  leave  in 
the  lurch.  —To  turn  a  corner,  to  go  or  pass 
round  a  comer. — To  turn  the  die  or  the  dioe, 
to  change  fortune. 

Fortune  confounds  the  wise 
And.  when  they  least  expect  it.  fttrru  tk*  diet. 

Dryden. 

—To  turn  the  edge  of,  to  blunt  or  render 
doll;  to  deprive  of  sharpness  or  keenness. 

TUs  news  hath  turntd  your  weapon's  edge.    Skak. 

—To  turn  an  enemy" »  Jlank,  line,  poeition, 
or  armi/,  to  manoeuvre  so  as  to  pass  round 
his  forces  and  attack  him  from  behind  or 
on  the  side;  hence,  to  turn  one'e  Jlank,  in  a 
flgorative  sense,  to  attack  one  at  a  weak  or 
unexpected  point;  to  outwit  one. 

Tool  felt  at  once  that  IthJTanJk  was  turned. 

T.  Hughes. 

—To  turn  one'i  hand,  to  apply  or  adapt 
one's  self 

To  all  things  could  he  turn  Mis  hand.  Teni*y»0n. 

—To  turn  head,f  to  face  or  confront  the 
enemy;  to  make  a  stand.  '  Turn  head,  and 
stop  pursuit.'  Shak-  To  turn  one's  head  or 
brain,  (a)  to  make  one  giddy  or  dizzy;  as, 
looUng  down  from  that  great  height  has 
turned  hi*  head  (6)  To  make  one  insane, 
wild,  or  the  like;  to  deprive  of  one's  reason 
or  Judgment;  to  infatuate. 

This  cursed  love  will  surely  turn  my  trtn'u. 

Dryden. 
There  l»  not  a  more  raelancholr  object  than  a  man 
•llo  has  *ir  kt«d  turned  with  rehgious  enthii<tiasm. 

Addison. 

—To  turn  a  penny,  or  Qu  penny,  to  keep 
ooe's  money  in  brisk  circulation:  to  give 
and  take  money  more  or  less  rapidly  In  the 
eoorte  of  hosiness;  to  have  a  lively  exchange 
at  trade:  to  increase  one's  capital  by  busi- 

Ue  nae  to  turn  the  penr^.         Dryden. 

—To  turn  the  scale,  to  make  one  side  of  the 
balance  go  down;  hence.  Jig.  to  decide  in  one 


way  or  another:  to  give  superiority  or  suc- 
cess. 

Yott  weigh  equally ;  a  feattf  er  will  turn  the  stale. 

Shak. 
If  I  sunrhre,  shall  Troy  the  less  prevail? 
A  single  soul's  too  light  latum  the  seals.  Dryden. 

—To  turn  the  itomadi  qf,  to  cause  nausea, 
disgust,  or  loathing  in;  to  make  qualmish, 
■ick,  or  the  like. 

This  filthy  smile,  this  beastly  line 

Quite  turns  my  stfnach.  Peps. 

—To  turn  the  tablei,  to  alter  the  superiority 
or  success;  to  give  a  formerly  successful  op- 
ponent fully  the  worst  of  it;  to  fairly  over- 
throw a  formerly  victorious  rival,  antagon- 
ist, or  the  like. 

The  girls  have  only  to  turn  the  tables,  and  say  of 
one  of  their  own  sex.  '  She  is  as  vain  as  a  man.' 

Thaehert^y. 

—To  turn  taU,  to  retreat  with  ignominy;  to 
flee  like  a  coward. 

Tom  (t6m).  v.i.  1.  To  have  a  circular  or 
rotatorr  motion ;  to  move  round,  as  on  an 
axis,  pivot,  hinge,  centre,  or  the  like;  to 
revolve.  'The  world  tume  round.'  Shak. 
Hence— 2.  Fig.  to  revolve  or  move  as  on  a 
point  of  support;  to  depend,  as  on  the  chief 
point  for  decision  or  the  like;  to  hinge;  as, 
the  question  turns  upon  this  point. 

Conditions  of  peace  certainly  /urM  upon  events  of 
war.  Swift. 

5.  To  more  the  bodv,  face,  or  head  in  an- 
other direction ;  to  (Urect  the  face  to  a  dif- 
ferent quarter. 

Now  to  right  she  turned,  and  now  to  left. 

Tennyspn. 

4.  To  change  the  position  or  posture  of  the 
body,  as  in  bed;  to  shift  or  roll  from  side  to 
side. 

I  turtud  and  tried  each  comer  of  my  bed 
To  find  if  sleep  were  there,  but  sleep  was  lost 

Dryden, 

6.  To  retrace  one's  steps;  to  go  or  come 
back;  to  return.  *£re  from  this  war  thou 
turn  a  conqueror.'    ShcUc. 

Turn,  good  lady,  our  Perdiu  is  found.     ShstM. 

0.  To  face  or  confront  the  enemy ;  to  offer 
opposition;  to  show  fight. 

Shotild  I  ^m  upon  the  true  prince?       ShaJt. 

The  smallest  worm  win  turn,  being  trodden  on. 

Shah. 

7.  To  change  direction ;  to  take  an  opposite 
or  different  course  or  way ;  to  take  a  new 
coarse. 

Then  shah  thou  see  the  dew-bedabbled  wretch 
Turn  and  n-tum,  indenting  with  the  way.     Shah. 

Hence— 8.  To  have  any  particular  direction, 
way,  or  course ;  to  be  directed ;  to  be  bent ; 
to  have  recourse.  '  I  Imow  not  where  to 
turn.'  Shak.— 9.  To  be  changed  or  altered 
in  appearance.uature,character,inclination, 
sentiments,  temper,  disposition,  opinions, 
use,  or  the  like;  to  be  transformed  or  trans- 
muted; to  be  converted  or  perverted;  hence, 
in  a  general  sense,  to  become;  to  grow. 

Thy  mirth  shall  turn  to  moan.  Shah. 

This  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian.        Shah. 
Thb  suspicion  turned  to  Jealousy,  and  Jealousy  to 
rage.  Dryden. 

Pale  he  turned,  and  red.        Teutiysen. 

10.  In  a  specific  manner=E(a)  to  change  from 
a  fresh  or  sweet  condition  or  taste ;  to  be- 
come sour  or  spoiled,  as  milk,  wine,  cider, 
or  the  like. 

Asses'  milk  tumeth  not  so  easily  as  cows'.    Bacn. 

)  To  become  light,  dizzy,  or  giddy,  as  the 
ead  or  brain:  to  reel:  hence,  to  become  in- 
fatuated, mad,  insane,  or  the  like. 

ni  look  no  more 
Lest  my  brain  turn.  Shah. 

(e)  To  become  nauseated,  qualmish,  sick, 
disgusted,  as  the  stomach,  ((f)  To  become 
inclined  in  another  direction.  '  If  the  scale 
do  turn  but  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair.' 
Shak.  (e)  To  change  from  ebb  to  flow  or 
from  flow  to  ebb,  as  the  tide. 

My  uncontrolled  tide 
Turns  not  but  swells  the  higher  by  this  let.     Shah. 

11.  To  have  a  consequence;  to  result;  to  ter- 
minate. 

Is  all  our  travail  turned  to  this  effect  ?    ShaJt. 

For  wauit  of  due  improvement,  these  useful  inven- 
tions have  not  turned  to  any  great  account.    Baker. 

12.  To  be  changeable,  flckle.  or  Inconstant ; 
to  vacillate.  Shak.  —13.  To  take  form  on  the 
lathe:  to  undergo  the  process  of  turning  on 
a  lathe;  as,  ivory  tumt  well —To  turn  about, 
to  tum  the  face  in  another  direction:  as,  he 
turtud  abtmt  and  told  me  to  be  off.  —To  tum 
again,  to  retum.  *  His  voice,  turning  again 
to  childish  treble.'    Shak. 

Tarry  with  him.  till  I  tum  again.  Shah. 
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—To  tum  against,  to  become  unfavourable, 
unfriendly,  or  hostile  to;  as,  my  friends  have 
all  turned  against  me.— To  tum  aside,  (a)  to 
leave  a  straight  course;  to  go  off  in  a  differ- 
ent direction ;  as,  to  tum  aside  to  let  the 
people  pass.  (6)  To  withdraw  from  the  no- 
tice or  the  presence  of  others ;  as,  I  turned 
aside  to  hide  my  blushes.— To  tum  auay, 
(a)  to  leave  a  straight  or  former  course ;  to 
deviate;  to  forsake. 

When  the  righteous  tumeth  anvrv  from  his  right- 
eousness .  .  .  shaU  he  Uve?  Back,  xviii.  34. 

(6)  To  move  the  face  to  another  direction ; 
to  avert  one's  looks. 

She  paused,  she  turned  away,  she  hung  her  head. 

Tennys0n. 

—To  turn  back,  to  go  or  come  back :  tu  re- 
turn. 'Tiim  biKk  to  me.'  Shak.— To  turn 
in,  (a)  to  bend  or  double  or  point  inwards ; 
as,  his  legs  tum  in.  (6)  To  enter.  '  Ttim 
in,  I  pray  you,  into  your  servant's  house.' 
Gen.  xix.  2.  (c)  To  go  to  bed.  (Colloq.]— To 
tum  q^.  to  be  diverted ;  to  deviate  from  a 
course;  as,  the  road  turns  off  to  the  right— 
To  tum  on  or  upon,  (a)  to  show  anger,  re- 
sentment, or  hostility  by  directing  the  look 
towards ;  to  confront  in  a  hostile  or  ansry 
manner.  *Tum  on  the  bloody  hounds.' 
Shak. 

Pompey  turned  ufcn  him.  and  bade  him  be  quiet. 

Bacen. 

(6)  To  depend  on;  to  hinge  upon.  'The 
question  ftims  upon  this  point'  Swift— To 
tum  out,  (a)  to  bend  or  point  outwards;  as, 
his  legs  tum  out;  her  toes  tum  out.  (&)  To 
come  abroad ;  to  leave  one's  residence ;  to 
appear  outside ;  as,  the  volunteers  turned 
out  in  force ;  the  people  turned  out  to  see 
the  show,  (c)  Specifically,  of  workmen,  to 
throw  up  work  in  order  to  go  on  strike. 
((f)  To  get  out  of  l>ed ;  as,  we  turned  out  at 
six  every  moming.  (e)  To  prove  in  the  re- 
sult or  issue;  to  appear  or  show  In  the  issue; 
to  issue;  to  temitnate;  to  occur;  to  happen; 
as,  the  siffair  turned  out  better  than  was  ex- 
pectecL  —  To  tum  over,  to  move,  shift  or 
change  from  side  to  side,  or  from  top  to 
bottom ;  to  roll ;  to  tumble.  —  To  tutn  to, 
(a)  to  be  directed  towards ;  as,  the  needle 
turns  to  the  pole.  (6)  To  apply  or  betake 
one's  self  to ;  to  direct  one's  mind  or  atten- 
tion to. 

What  is  that  which  I  should  tum  to,  lighting  upon 

days  like  these? 
Every  door  is  barred  with  gold,  and  opens  but  to 

golden  keys.  Tennyson. 

—To  turn  under,  to  bend,  double,  or  be 
folded  downwards  or  under.— To  tum  up, 
(a)  to  point  upwards;  as,  her  nose  turns  up 
slightly,  (b)  'To  come  to  the  surface:  hence, 
to  come  to  light ;  to  transpire ;  to  happen ; 
to  occur;  to  appear. 

I  am.  however,  delighted  to  add  that  I  have  now 
an  immediate  prospect  of  something  turning  u/. 

Dickens. 

I  will  go  and  look  at  the  paper  the  while,  and  see 
whether  anything  turns  u/  among  the  advertise- 
ments. Dtckens. 

—To  be  turned,  or  to  fre  turned  of,  to  be  ad- 
vanced beyond:  said  with  regard  to  nge. 
'The  little  princess,  just  tunxed  qf  three 
years  old.'    ComhiU  Mag. 

How  am  I.  Just  ^(#rMA/ twenty-three,  .  .  .  to  in- 
struct these  gray  beards?  Trollope. 

Tom  (t^ra),  n.  1.  l*he  act  or  state  of  tum- 
ing:  as,  (a)  motion  or  movement  about,  or 
as  if  about  a  centre ;  revolution ;  rotation ; 
as,  the  tum  of  a  wheel;  the  tun\  of  the 
wrist  (b)  Movement  from  a  straight  line 
or  course,  or  in  a  different  direction;  as,  the 
tum  of  the  tide.— 2.  The  point  or  place  of 
deviation  from  a  straight  line,  course,  or 
the  like;  a  winding;  a  curve;  a  bend;  a  flex- 
ure; an  angle. 

The  river  nobly  foams  and  Hows. 

The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground. 
And  all  iu  thousand  turns  disdose 

Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round.      Byron. 

8.  A  walk  In  a  more  or  less  circuitous  direc- 
tion ;  a  walk  to  and  fro ;  any  short  walk, 
promenade,  or  excursion. 

You  and  I  must  walk  a  turn  together.     Shah. 

Nothing  but  the  open  air  will  do  me  good :  111  uke 
a  turn  in  your  garden.  Dryden. 

The  stranger  took  two  or  three  turns  around  the 
room  in  silence.  Sir  /f  .  Scott. 

4.  Alteration  of  course;  new  direction  or 
tendency:  different  order,  position,  or  aspect 
of  things;  change  of  effect  or  purpose:  hence, 
change  or  alteration  generally;  vicissitude. 
•O,  world  I  thy  slippery  turns.*    Shak. 

Too  well  the  turns  of  mortal  chance  I  know.    Po/e. 

At  length  his  complaint  took  a  favourable  turn. 

Macau /ay. 


ch.  dkain;      *h.  So.  loc*:     g.  go;     j,joh;     ft,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  si«^;     TH,  then;  th,  fAin;      w,  trig;    wh.  uhig;    sh,  arure.-Sec  KEY. 
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5.  Opportunity  enjoyed  in  alternation  with 
iuiother  or  with  otliers,  or  in  due  rotation 
or  order;  the  time  or  occasion  which  comet 
in  succession  to  each  of  a  number  of  persons 
when  anything  lias  to  be  had  or  done ;  due 
chuice,  time,  or  opportunity. 

His  tunt  will  come  to  laugh  at  you  again. 

The  nymph  win  have  her  fnn$  to  be 

The  tutor,  and  the  pupil  he.  Sivi/t. 

6.  Incidental  opportunity;  occasion. 

An  old  dog.  falling  from  his  speed,  was  loaden  at 
erery  turn  with  blows  and  reproaches. 

Sir  R.  L'Esttvitge. 

7.  Incidental  or  opportune  act.  deed,  office, 
or  service;  occasional  act  of  kindness  or 
malice. 

For  your  kindness  I  owe  you  a  good  tttrtt.     SMaJb. 

Thanks  are  half  lost  when  good  turni  are  delayed. 

/•"air/itx. 
Some  malicious  natures  place  their  delight  in  doing 
ill  tunis.  Sir  R.  L'listrangt. 

&  Convenience;  purpose;  requirement;  use; 
exigence. 

If  you  have  occasion  to  use  me  for  your  own  turn, 
you  shall  find  me  yare.  Shak. 

But  for  my  daughter  Katharine,  this  I  know. 
She  is  not  for  your  turn.  Shak. 

They  tried  their  old  friends  of  the  city,  who  had 
served  tlieir  turns  so  often.  Ciarettdon. 

9.  Prevailing  inclination;  tendency;  fashion. 

This  is  not  to  be  accomplished  but  by  introducing 
religion  to  be  the  turn  and  fashion  of  tne  age. 

Swi/l. 

10.  Form;  cast;  shape;  mould;  manner; 
fashion;  character;  temper. 

Female  virtues  are  of  a  domestic  turtt.    Addiseii. 

A  young  man  of  a  sprightly  turn  in  conversation, 
had  an  inordinate  desire  of  appearing  fashionable. 

Addison, 

Books  give  the  same  turn  to  our  thoughts  and 
reasoning,  that  good  company  does  to  our  conversa- 
tion. Swift. 

The  very  turn  of  voice,  the  good  pronunciation, 
and  the  alluring  manner  which  some  teachers  have 
attained,  will  engage  tlte  attention.  Watts. 

11.  A  piece  of  work  requiring  little  time  or 
exertion ;  a  short  spell ;  a  little  job.  '  Not 
able  to  do  a  hand's  turn  for  myself.'  Lever. 
[Colloq.]  — 12.  A  nervous  shock,  such  as  is 
caused  by  alarm  or  sudden  excitement. 
[Colloq] 

What  a  hard-hearted  monster  you  must  be  not  to 
have  said  so  at  once,  and  saved  me  such  a  turn. 

Dicktns. 
He  gave  me  a^turn  I  shall  not  soon  forget. 

Chariottt  Brontf. 

18.  A  fall  off  the  gallows  ladder;  a  hanging: 
from  the  practice  of  making  the  criminal 
stand  on  a  ladder  which  was  turned  over 
at  a  signal,  leaving  lilm  suspended.  Hu- 
dibrat.—li.  One  round  of  a  rope  or  cord.— 
16.  In  mining,  a  pit  sunk  in  some  part 
of  a  drift — 16.  In  law,  same  as  Toum.— 

In  med.  monthly  courses;  menses. 

mttsic,  an  embellishment  or  grace 
(indicated  by  the  sign  ^  written  over  the 
principal  note),  formed  by  grouping  the 
notes  immediately  above  and  below  with 
the  principal  note ;  the  group  to  be  played 
in  the  normal  time  of  the  principal  note. 
The  turn  is  performed  in  various  ways,  the 
most  usual  of  which  are  here  exemplified : 
(1)  the  common  turn  which  takes  a  higher 
note  first  in  the  change;  (2)  the  back  turn  ( ( ), 
which  takes  a  lower  note  first  in  the  change; 
(S)  when  the  common  turn  appears  over  a 


(2). 


17.  pi. 

18.  In 


ei^^^^a 


Written. 


Ferfurmed. 


Written. 


Written. 


Performed. 


Written. 


Performed 


note  followed  by  a  rvting  or  falling  interval; 
(4)  when  the  back  turn  appears  over  a  note 
followed  by  a  rising  or  falling  interval.— 
By  turiuAa)  one  after  another;  alternately; 
in  succession. 

/ty  turns  put  on  the  suppliant  and  the  lord : 
Threaten'd  this  moment,  and  the  next  iuiilored. 

Prior. 

(b)  At  intervals. 

They  feel  <*>-  turns  the  bitter  change.      Mi/tan. 

—In  turn.  In  due  onler  of  succession.— To 
a  turn,  to  a  ni  -ety ;  exactly;  perfectly ;  as, 
th^  meat  Is  dont-  to  a  turn:  from  tlie  prac- 
tice of  r«»astin;i  meat  on  a  revolvlnj?  spit  — 


To  take  tum»,  to  take  each  other's  place  al- 
ternately. —2^m  o^  life,  the  period  of  life  in 
women,  between  the  ages  of  45  and  50.  when 
the  menses  cease  naturally.— Ttim  and  turn 
about,  alternately;  successively;  by  tuma 

Tacitus  says  that  the  land  in  his  time  was  occupied 
by  the  whole  community  turn  attd  turn  about. 

Broughatn. 

Tom-bench  (tSm'bensh),  %\.  A  simple 
portable  lathe,  used  by  clock  and  watch 
maken. 

Tom-broaoh  (t^m'brdch),  n.  [Fr.  towmt- 
}m>eh€.'\    A  turn-spit 

Has  not  a  deputy  married  his  cook-maid? 
An  alderman  s  widow,  one  that  was  her  turn-broach  t 

Beau.  6-  Fl. 

Tombiill's  Blue  {t«mn>ulz-blux  n.  A  blue 
precipitate,  containing  iron  ana  cyanogen, 
which  is  tlirown  down  when  red  prusaiate 
of  potash  is  added  to  a  protosalt  of  iron. 

Tonicap  (t^rn'kap),  n.  A  chimney  top  which 
turns  round  with  the  wind. 

Tom-coat  (t^m'kdt).  ix.  One  who  forsakes 
his  party  or  principles. 

Courtesy  itself  must  turn  to  disdain,  if  you  come  in 
her  presence.— Then  is  courtesy  a  turn-€oat.  Shah. 

Tom-cock  (t^mlcokX  n.  The  servant  of  a 
water  company  who  turns  on  the  water  for 
the  mains,  regulates  the  fireplugs,  &c. 

Tom -down  (tdm'doun).  a.  Folded  or 
doubled  down.  'A  highly  developed  By- 
ronic  turn-down  collar.     Kingsley. 

Tomep  (tdr'nep).  n.    Same  as  Turnip. 

Tomer  (t^r'ndr).  n.  1.  One  who  turns;  spe- 
cifically, one  whose  occupation  is  to  form 
things  with  a  laUie.--2.  A  variety  of  pigeon. 

Tomera  (t^r'ne-ra),  n.  (Dedicated  by  Lin- 
ntous  to  the  memory  of  William  Turner  of 
York,  author  of  New  Herbal,  published  in 
1551]  A  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  Uie 
nat  order  Tumeraueie.  The  species  are 
found  in  South  America  and  the  West  India 
Islands.  They  are  mostly  herlM  or  under- 
shrubs,  with  inconspicuous  flowers,  gener- 
ally of  a  yellow  colour,  and  are  frequently 
cultivated  in  gardens.  An  infusion  of  the 
leaves  of  T.  opt/era  is  used  as  an  astringent 
by  the  Brazilians,  and  T.  ulm\folia  is  said 
to  be  a  tonic  and  expectorant 

TomeraoeSB  (t6r-ne-ra'sd-6),  n.  pi.  A  nat 
order  of  polypetalous  exogenous  plants, 
nearly  allied  to  LoasaceoB  and  Passifloi-acew. 
This  order  contains  only  three  genera,  of 
which  Tumera  is  the  best  known.  See  TUR- 

NERA. 

Tomerite  (t*r'n6r-It),  n.  [After  C.  H. 
Turner,  an  English  chemist  and  mineralo- 
gist. ]  A  rare  mineral,  occurring  in  small 
crystals  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  exter- 
nally brilliant  and  translucent  The  pri- 
mary form  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism; 
fracture  conchoidal;  lustre  vitreous.  It 
occurs  at  Mount  Sorel.  in  France,  and  is 
essentially  a  silicate  of  aluminium,  iron, 
calcium,  and  magnesium. 
Tomer's  Cerate  (t^r'n^rx  sS'rftt),  n.  A 
cerate  consisting  of  prepared  calamine,  yel- 
low wax,  and  olTve-oil. 
Tomer's  Yellow  ( t6r '  n6ra  -  y el  -  5 ).  n.  An 
oxychloride  of  lead  employed  as  a  yellow 
pigment  It  is  also  called  Cassel  Yellow 
and  Patent  Yellow. 

Tomery  (t6r'n6r-i).  n.    1.  The  art  of  turning 

articles  liy  the  lathe.  —2.  Articles  made  by 

a  tui-ner  or  formed  in  the  lathe.    '  Cliairs  of 

wood, .  .  .  the  backs,  arms,  and  legs  loaded 

with  turnery.'     H.    Walpole.— 

.3.  A   place  where  articles  are 

turned. 

Tomey  (t^r'ne).  n.  Same  as  Tour- 
ney.   Hood.    [Rare.] 
Tomey  (tdr'ni).  n.     [From  Fr. 
Tournoit,  of    or   belonging   to 
Tours.]    A  name  given  to  black 
or  copper  money  current  in  Ire- 
land in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
coined  at  Tours  and  surreptiti- 
ously introduced.    The  circula- 
tion of  tumeys  was  prohibited 
under  severe  penalties. 
Tom-flle  (t^m^fll).  n.    An  instrument  used 
by  comb -makers  in  sharpening  a  kind  of 
tool  called  t^  float. 

Toming  (t^r^ning),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who 
turns.— 2.  A  bend,  or  bending  course;  flex- 
ure; meander;  often  the  place  where  a  road 
or  street  diverges  from  anotlier  road  or 
street. 

1  ran  with  headlong  haste 
ThrouRli  p.itli<»  and  turnings  often  trod  by  day. 

Atiitcn. 

In  the  Highlands  the  primitive  direction  to  travellers 
is  by  the  |>oiiits  of  tlie  conuj.-iss  and  not '  6rst  turning 
to  the  rijjht  an«i  third  to  tne  left.'  M/tctntt/nn's  ASiig. 

3  The  art  or  operation  of  giving  circular  and 


Performed, 


other  forms  to  bodies,  as  wood,  metal,  bone, 
ivory,  &o.,  by  making  them  revolve  in  variona 
manners  in  a  machine  called  a  lathe,  and  ap- 
plying cutting  instruments  so  as  to  produce 
the  form  required,  or  by  making  the  cutting 
instrument  revolve  when  the  substanoe  to  be 
operated  upon  is  fixed.  In  ordinary  tnming 
the  body  operated  upon  is  made  to  revolve 
on  n  stationary  axis,  and  a  cutting  tool  ap- 
plied to  its  surface  in  such  a  way  as.  in  the 
circum  vol  u  t  ions  of  the  object,  to  cut  off  those 
parts  which  lie  farthest  from  the  axis,  and 
make  the  outside  of  the  substance  concen- 
tric with  the  axis.  In  this  case  any  section 
of  the  work  made  at  right  angles  to  its  axis 
will  be  of  a  circular  figure ;  out  there  are 
methods  of  turning  several  other  cnrvea  in 
a  variety  of  waya  See  Lathb  and  BosB- 
BNaiNB.— 4.  pi.  llie  chips  deUched  in  the 

Erocess  of  turning.— 5.  MUU.  a  manoBUTre 
y  which  an  enemy  or  position  ia  turned.— 

6.  In  €h»tetric»,  the  operation  by  which  the 

feet  of  a  child  are  brought  down  in  order  to 

facilitate  delivery. 
TornlnR-englne(t6r'ning-en-jin),n.   An 

engine-lathe. 
Tomlng-lathe  (t^r'ning-l&TH),  n.    A  lathe 

used  by  turners  to  shape  their  work.    See 

Lathb  and  Turning.    Simmonda. 
Tomlngness  t  (t^r'ning-nes).  n.    Quality  of 

turning;  tergiversation;  subterfuge. 

So  nature  formed  him  to  all  tumingntss  of  tleiifhts. 

Sir  P.  Sidn^. 

Tomlnjg-plece  (t^r'ning-p^),  n.  In  arcA.  a 
board  having  a  circular  edge  for  turning  a 
thin  brick  arch  upon. 

Tomlng-plate (t£r'uingplat),n.  See Tur9- 

TABLB. 

Tomlng-point  (t^r'ning-point),  n.    The 
point  on  which  a  thing  turns ;  the  point  at 
which  motion  in  one  direction  ceases  and 
that  in  a  contrary  or  different  direction 
begins;   the  point  at   which   a  deddins 
change  takes  place,  as  from  good  to  ba<C 
Increase  to  decrease,  or  the  opposite. 
Tomip  (t^r'nipX  n.    [Formerly  also  twmtp. 
The  latter  part  of  the  word  is  A.  Sax.  ntrp. 
Icel.  tuKpa.  Sc.  neip,  a  turnip,  borrowed  from 
L.  >ia|m«,  a  turnip  or  plant  aJlied  to  the  tur- 
nip.   It  is  difiScult  to  account  for  the  first 
syllable.    It  may  perhaps  be  W.  lotr,  some- 
thing bulging,  a  belly,  the  epithet  being  aft- 
plied  to  distinguish  the  turnip  from  the 
rape  or  cabbage  that  do  not  have  a  swelling 
root;  but  this  explanation  is  not  quite  satia- 
factory.  ]   The  common  name  of  the  Braniea 
Rapa,  a  cruciferous,  biennial  plant,  much 
cultivated  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  garden 
on  account  of  its  esculent  root   The  radical 
leaves  ai  e  oblong  and  lyrate.  the  upper  ones 
eutire:  the  fiowers  usually  yellow.  The  upper 
part  of  the  root,  which  in  the  wild  state  is  a 
comparatively  hard  woody  substance,  has 
been  transformed  by  cultivation  into  a  large 
fleshy  bnlb.    The  turnip,  as  a  culinarv  vege- 
table and  as  a  cattle  food,  was  well  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  the  latter  t/l 
whom  may  have  introduced  it  into  gardena 
in  Britain.    The  root  is  generally  •used  a* 
a  culinary  vegetable  in  all  temperate  cli- 
mates; the  leaves  and  flower-slioots  arr  used 
as  greens,  and  the  seed-leaves  as  a  salad. 
The  field  culture  of  the  larger-rooted  va- 
rieties  has  proved  of  great  advantage  to 
the  British  farmer,  supplying  a  very  valo- 
able  rotation  cmp.  Hud  providing  a  winter 
food  for  cattle  and  sheep.    The  most  advan- 
tageous inude  of  field  culture  is  by  drills, 
which  will  pn)duce  crops  of  treble  the  weight 
of  those  grown  in  the  broadcast  manner. 
Tlie  roots  of  tlie  turnip  have  often  a  ten- 
dency to  divide  and  l>ecome  hard  and  worth- 
less—a  condition  known  as  flnger-and-toe.  or 
dactylorhiza.   This  disease  seems  to  be  a  ten- 
dency of  the  plant  to  return  to  the  wild  statr, 
and  is  best  met  by  the  fanner  using  new  and 
selectedseed.  Theplantthrivesbestonartclt 
and  free  soil  and  in  moist  cloudy  weather. 
The  Swedish  turnip  is  probably  a  hybrid 
between  B.  eampetftris  and  B.  Rapa  or  JTo- 
pu$.    B.  Napu*  yields  rape.  cole,  or  coUa 
seeds,  from  which  a  well-known  fixed  oil  ia 
expressed. 

Tomip-catter(t^r'nip-kut-^r).n.  A  revolv- 
ing machine  with  knives  for  slicing  roots  fur 
cattle  and  slieep. 
Tomip-fly,  Tomlp  -  flea  (t^r' nip -fll,  tAr*- 

nip-fie).  n.  lite  Haltiea  neinorum,  a  small 
coleopterous  insect,  very  destructive  to  the 
seed-leaves  and  young  crops  of  tnmtpa.  It 
ia  common  in  British  meadows  fmm  April 
to  October,  and  may  be  recognixe<t  by  two 
yellow  stripes  on  its  wing-cases^  1  he  oane 
turnip-fly  is  also  given  to  a  hymenoptrr.  the 


Fate.  far.  fat   f  .11:        me.  met.  Iier:        piii  .  pin;      n6te.  not.  move;        tube,  tub,  bull;        oil,  pound;        ii,  Sc.  abttne;      5*.  Sc  tr$. 
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ninj  UK.     *  t,  Micili6cd,    f.  1_KITA.  kalii/^  ii/c. 

ptu  Ibglr  cbrruIJi  lUge  on  the  erouad. 
A  ■Uomiria  radumm.  uolber  ipeclei  <i[  lur- 
ntp-fflj^  Li  a  dipteroui  iDuct  of  Ihe  iHiulLy 
UnddB,  the  lnTTft  of  wUcb  Ura  hi  ths 

TnTn£(MT'ulki). n.  AnnuiotEmlliumceoDi 
blrdi.  cioMi)'  lUlwl  to  tha  ijuub.  r.  aiuto- 
JHjioa.  the  AntUliulu  ijuill,  iift  nn*liltor 


Tom-iennr  <um'icni),  n.    a  K»w-drlnr. 
Tam-MTTiu  (ttraVn-lDg),  n.    The  act 

or  practice  DTurTlng  one'i  tun  or  promol- 

Ing  printe  intwwt.     Baeoii. 
Tiirnilck  (Um'illrX  a.     Olddr:  nrtlglnoiu. 


m'llk),  n. '  A  diasue  ot  ibMp: 

ranuOl»,Tnraii]l(Urn'>eiXn,  |Pr  !<7ur7H> 
tol,  from  (i»i>ii*r.  to  turn,  uid  L.  kI.  Ihe 
■im.)  1,  ApUntof  thBKenuiBgKotropJuin, 

turn  (girard  the  aan.  See  HRi-iOTiiorE  — 
~    '  '  .plmot,  IhACVuffpAffTU  " 


rhr.'.;v 

tinelaria-i,  alio  c 

Tcrniplt  (Mm 

pit).". 

A  penoQ 

who 

charge  uf  the  keji  of  a  prison  : 


lued  lur  uttacUnti  l«elh. 
Tom-out  (Wrn'ooO  ii    1  The  act  ol  coming 
forth:  a  quitting  ot  emplnrmeot,  «p«iall7 

aome  other  adiaDleae:  attrlke.-S  A  abort 
alOt  track  In  a  nllou-  ""li  movable  nlU 

r1ac«  to  pu«  another:  a  ddlog.-S.  A  mul- 

partlcnUr  occaalon.  at  to  Me  a  ipectacle.  to 
wltoeia  a  perfunoance  at  the  Iheatre,  attend 
BpablLciiKetLag,Ac;apaft7to  wblchaL-on- 

Tlted  -  4.  That  vhlch  librooghtpruniiiienlly 
forward  oreiihlUt«d;henc«.aa  equlpaca ,  ai. 


Lobars 


•  ntll;  at  prodnce  yielded. 


bad  Fum-evcr  Jd  hli  carriage.— S.  ^ 

called  becaoH  made  br  turning  > 
half  of  a  clti:uUr  emit  upoa  the 
8.  An  apprentice  traniterred  from  on 

Uceahlp  —4.  A 


t  atocka  — &.  The 


able  Hbnee  lap  li  eo  fitted 
«  bli>ck  or  prJeilai  that  It 


Tnrn-orer  (t4m'A.>«r).  a.     Adtnlltlng  of 
being  or  imjle  to  be  turned  or  laid  orer: 

nrnplka  { Mm'plk ),  n.     (See  eitnct  from 
Kana.  ]    I.  Strtctlr.  a  frame  coniieUng  ot 

and  tnmhu  an  a  pott  or  pin,  placed  on  a 
mul  ar  iDotpath.  to  hinder  tli>  nuun  <ii 
baiiaea.  hut  admlltLng  a  penoi 
tween  the  anna:  a  tunulJIe. 


i.  A  gaM  aet  acnna  a  mad ,  waif  bed  bjr  a 
pcraon  appointed  for  the  purpoH.  In  order 
to  atop  carTlagea.  carta.  waK^na,  Ac  .  and 

.    keeping  the  road  in  repair      1 1  Ig  lenemll/ 
calieda  rvU-turor  TcU-gale.-^  3.  A  turnpike- 


■o  called  from  havEna  toruverlj  been  em- 
ployed to  turn  a  wheel  on  which  depended 
the  >pit  for  roaaUng  meat  In  the  kitchen. 
Tumitlla  (tim'itn).  n.  a  poat  inrmounted 
by  four  horizoutal  ama  which  move  round 
aa  a  penou  puahei  by  tbem :  a  turnpike. 
Turailllee  are  uiually  placed   ou  roadt, 


Tnnutone  |l*m'.t4n),  n.  a  mliatoriel 
bird  o(  the  plover  family.  Charadrladie.  ajid 
genua  RtreiwlUa  (S.  coOari.),  called  alio  Ihe 
Sia-dellercl.   Ihe  upper  pari  ot  the  back  la 


;e  italr.     [9cotch.]-B.  ifiUt  i 


coliecu  toll!  a 

auAfU      , 
mplkea  or  i 


Taiiiplke-itBlr(Um'ptk.itir).  n.    A  apira 

nr  ^iDdlDg  lUircaae.    [Scotch.  | 
TniB-plBta  (Uni'plttX  n.     A  tarn-table. 


oHhe  Idrd  li  about  S  lnchet.^d  the  bill  la 
longer  than  the  bead,  ot  a  conical  ihape. 
and  bard  at  the  point     It  takei  iU  name 

cruitaceana.  Ac^  on  which  It  feedi.     It  ap- 
I  moat  part*  ot  the  glnbe,  and  occura 


a  conalderable  weMit.     It  la  uaed  tor  re- 

ralla  la  another.  aiiH   alw  for   revenlng 

neled  tlgurea  llluilrate  Ita  mecbaulam.  In 
llg  1,  an  are  aniid  rxila  of  wrought  Iron, 
coTTeapondlng  with  (lie  gauge  of  the  linaa 
a  B:  t  it  a  rim  ot  Iron  within  which  the  plate 


By  thli  atrang*- 


rnnMatlue  (t«r'peu-tlnl  n.  (Frobal)!; 
directly  borrowed  from  the  D.  terftntiia, 
turpentine,  which,  like  Dan.  8w.  and  O.  fer- 
]ienlin.are  fmni  UieI.L.(er6enlina,  turpen- 
tine, orfromO.  ».  EerAenUiru.  Mod.  Fr.  tM- 
btnOtiat.  II.  teribtntina.  the  origin  belns  J, 
lenUiiUlntu,  pertaining  to  the  terebinth  «- 

raiwoni  lubatatice  Rowing  naturally  or  by  in- 
cialon  tram  aereral  apeclea  ot  tnea.  aa  from 
thepioe.larch.flr.plalacia.Au.  Commontnr- 
pentlne  la  obtalned^fnnn  the  /Vntuaplveifria, 
and aome other apecleenl Pi uua  Venlcetnr- 
pentlne  ia  yielded  by  the  larch,  Laria  luro- 
Km;  Straabuis  turpentine  by  Afrteit'^cfd; 
Bordeaut  turpentine  by  Pimu  mantiBia; 
ranadlan  turpentlna,  or  Canada  balMin,  by 
Abitt  baltam^era^  and  Ghlan turpentine lo' 

Pi^aeiaTirtbiHOt—    •" "— ' 

geClcproduc 


fpLriCi  nf  turptntitu.  Oil  or  apiritt  ot  tur- 
pentine l*naed  lu  medicine  eitematly  aa  au 
eicellenl  nibefaolent  and  caunter-lTntant, 
and  lnleniBllya>i*ennllnge.tlimulaiit.and 
diuretic.  It  la  alan  much  ued  In  Uie  art* 
for  dlHoltlng  rettin  and  alia  In  making  rar- 
niahea.  ttcoiialitanialnlyala hydiocarlna. 
CigHu.  See  Teriebiiith. 
TnnwnOiW  (Ur'pen-tln).  e.E.      To  apply 

like  [luTwnlineif  poorwalUngrat*'  IToleel 
Xurpentliia-trBS  (tfr'pen.tlntrtx  n.    Ihe 

genua  Pitlada,  naC.  order  Anacardiaceie. 
which  yield  lun>entlne,  at  Ihe  P.  Ten- 


nalug  the  tiim-uhle.  When  a  carriage  la  to 

prortucea  not  only  Ita  proper  trnit,  but  a 
kind  of  homy  aubaUnce  which  growg  on  the 

rolled  upon  the  laming-pUte  u  (at  n).  which 

^  5c.  locA;      g.  ga\     J.  >ab: 


ng.  ilnir;      fO,  lAen;  Ih,  EUn;     w,  iHg; 


nf  olber  pUnli. 
ToiTMtll  (Ur'peth),  n.    [Written  ilao  fur- 
bilJi,  lurbilA.  (roni  Fr.  (tirtilA,  (urti(;  Sp. 


tiei.j  l.ThiioolotCBinelmilutTurptlAui 
or  /;jr>mtFa  Turptthum.  a  plintot  Ceyloi 
Milsbu-,  inJ  Auitmlls.  whicli  b«  1  cl 

ml  ltirptlli.—i  TnrT»lh-inlner»l, 
TnrpBth-mlnBrfcl  ("'-'-"■'' ~'" '"  ■"  - 


ISeekbove.  J 
torni«ly  g1., 


,JHgO.) 


illnw  butc  >ulpbit« 

recT  Dieful  srrhlne  In  cue>  of  bud*ch«. 

Tonilll  (Ui'pin).  n.    A  tnnh-waMr  or  land 

TaTptToftrai  (t«V»  li»'ia)rn.    In  Scoli 

tm  action  »n  bg  tounilMl.    Tblt  would  ba 
tailed  in  Engllsb  law  OMi«M*™(foii  contra 

Turpltode  {Iti'pl-tQiH  "     lU  lurpiluda. 

irlnclple.  wordi.  or  acUona; 


netui  wi 


TnrqiUtM  (Wr*<ril)i  n.  IPr.  iura«ei«.  ao 
callad  became  brought  orf ginallj  from  Tur- 
keu.  Fr.  Turatiif.l  A  greaniab-blne  opaque 
preclauB  itaiie,  conilAlng  eaentlallj  ot  a 
phoiphate  ol  alnmlna.  eontaining  a  little 
._j._..j J —ij.  ..  j„pp„    The  tme 


■e.araioi 


ental 


■tone  In  rlDia  and  other  artictta  at  jeirelrr, 
i>  cnlj  lound  In  ■  mountain  region  In  Penla, 
and  »ai  oriiilnalty  brought  Into  W<ig|«m 

tlei,  valucleu  to  tliB  Jeweller,  hare  been 
found  In  Oermatii' 
TnmB»  On-rt'a).  n,     [In  honour  of  Oeorse 
Tnrm.  profeMor  of  botanj  at  Pailiia.  who 

Hellacen.  Many  of  tbs  >pecl«  are  highly 
omamental  trees  ar  abrubs.  tnhahltlng  the 
Interior  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Mada- 
Baicar.  the  UaurlUiu.  and  the  eaitcm  parte 
of  India 

TuTTel  (Inr'rel).  n.  [Probably  ■  dim.  of  Fr. 
tmtr.  a  turn. I    A  tool  need  by  coapera. 

Torret  {tur-etX  .1.  10,  Fr.  (oiirelte,  dim.  of 
tour,  ■  lower.  »ct  T0WBR.I  1.  A  little 
tower  on  a  larger  bulldlnit,  a  email  tower, 
ottencrownlngtheangleotawall.ftc.  Tur- 
retiarenttirokindiauchaarlielmmediatelT 
froDi  (he  gmuiul,  u  itatreoH  turnfji,  and 
inch  ■■  are  lomied  on  tlie  upper  part  of  a 
bolldlni  by  helnf  carried  up  higher  than  tbe 
real,  aahirtbaii  rurnrj.  'On  thle  furret'a 
top.'  SItat.  'And  lift  her  rnrrrU  nearer 
to  the  aky.'  Popi.—i.  In  iiu'Iir.  anfi^.  a 
movable  buHdlny  of  a  aquare  form,  coniiat- 

tlmei  1W  teet  high,  usually  'moved  on 
wheeK  and  employed  In  approachei  to  a 
fortlfled  place  tor  carrtlng  »ldlan,  englnei, 
laddera,  Ac 
Tnmtad  (lafet-^d).  p.  and  a.  1.  Fomed 
like  a  toiler:  aa,  a  turrtrtd  lamp— t  Fur- 

nuret-lMp  (tuKei-ihlpX  n.  An  armour- 
plated  ihlp  of  war  with  low  Mt'.  and 

■Ithluor 


It  the  Eun 

eijulred  dl 


«  the  form 
iQttl  >hell. 
Tnrrillte  (luflMt).  n     [L  n 


retni.  chambered;  tbe  1 
MidBllTillble;tbei.'han 
■Inuiiua  Kpt*.  pierced 


Hie  thfit  l>  iplral,  tur- 


lert  are  divided  by 
•  ronn-i.    ThVlur- 


genui  Turritella  I9  the  type. 
TiirTltli  (tu-ri'tia),  n.     [From  L.  (t 


to  give  Uiem  a  pyramidal  form.] 


Tnrtla  (ter'U).  n.    [A.  S 


Tortlfltte 


The  common  turtle,  or  u  It  ll  traqnently 
called  turtle-dove  or  turtle  pigeon  mirnir 
cemmunii].  Is  about  11  Inches  In  length, 
colour  pals  brown  marked  wllb  a  darker 

feathers  of'  the  breset.  itiey  are  In  general 
■mailer  and  more  slender  thao  tlie  domesti- 
cated plRCDDi.  ivith  longer  wingt  and  Ull. 


vialton  In  Britain,  arriving  about  the  end  1 
April  or  llie  heginnlne  of  MM,  and  Iflavtt 
about  the  end  of  August.    Ilie  tuitle-dm 


ifeUe  (tiftl),  11.  (Probably  a  corruption  of 
IcrloKe.    Some  suppoie  tbe  preceding  word 

^om  tlie  Ilrong  affection  of  the  marine  tor- 

a>  applied  (o  a  tortoise  l^t  occurs  at  the 
b^nnlngof  theMventeenthccutury-l  The 
name  gtron  to  the  maHne  members  of  (he 
order  ChelanI*  coDiUtutIng  the  famll}  Che- 
ties  of  the  order  by  the  comparatively  de- 
preaaed  carapace,  and  the  long  and  broad 
paddles  adapted  for  swimming,  the  anterior 

compared  with  the  posteni>r  onea      Tliey 


>,  whit^h  they  Oo 


inne  11  la  a  natlreof  the  tropical  parta  of 
th<-  Atlantic  aa  well  ai  of  the  Indian  Ocvnn, 
Iwing  eapet'lally  abundant  near  Aicciision 
Island,    'nie  lofiiter.head  turtle  (CAjIoii*  or 


TiraKSD 

CAe.'entn  canlta)  yields  mi  oU  which  la 
Dted  tor  lamps  and  for  drasaing  leather 
The  hawk'a-blU  turtle  {C.  imbrieaU}  li 
remaifcable  for  the  beautiful  Imbricated 
homy  platet  covering  the  carapace  and  con- 
■ti luting  the  lortolie-shell  of  commerce. 

Archipelago.     Tbe  mnd-turtlee  do  not  be- 

tamlljr.  Tiionycbli!* (which aee^  'seeTOK- 

Tnrtle-bUflC  (Mr'tl-bak).  n.    A  Und  of  shell 

common  Id  the  West  Indies;  ItiatheOuni 

TiitU»^V»  (t«r'U-dor).  n.    A  bM  of  the 


ig  rebuke.  Impatience 

.     laleut  to  pJiawi  b 

lusA.  never  tell  me  such  a  atory  as  this. 
Tnih  (tush),  n.  [Hoftaned  form  of  tut.] 
A  long,  pointed  toblli;  a  tusk :  applied  e«pe> 
dally  lo  certain  of  the  teeth  of  honea  -fiia 
criKriied  IiisAu.'    Slwt. 

TtUbed  (tusht).  n.    Tuiked 
Task  (tusk),  n     [A.Hai.  Ouc.  tux,  a  tuak: 
O,  Fiis,  iwsl-,  tvirh.  a  tooth,      tliimuller 


whal,  dugnng.Ac;  the  canines  of  Ilia  luar, 
walrus,  hippopotamus,  ix.  —  t.  In  fiWi,  a 
sharp  projecting  polnl  or  daw  which  f><rBa 

share  of  a  ploocb. 


1  barrow  tooth,  1 


cnon  to  give  iddltloual  itrrngth  to  IL 


l«-»r  (which  H 
ikadnuskt).n 


n.     A  fonn  of  spad* :  ■ 
I.  Funilahed  with  toaka. 


brawn  illk  obuintd  train  ( 

wild  uUTeBetinl  illk-wom., 

uaiiAia.  which  liedi  ou  UmIuthdI  tlia  ul 
udattaBrforHttret*.  Thiiillk  Hamillkel; 
(0  beconw  u  impartaal  urtJels  of  coia- 
mcrce.     WriUaa  ibo  TimaA-,  Taatr-,  uid 

TnialaiilaT  (tni-ilk'a-ltr).  a.  (L.  ttutiea- 
tarit,  tram  luaii.  >  conih.]  Of  or  pcrUln- 
inn  to  •  Doazh. 

ToMllaso (tiu-ai-U'Kfi).  n.  (L.tromlw™, 

at  bnnd-lsaTsd  pluts,  niL  order  Compo- 

...      ........  Ji --—a.    ThBipeciM 

ncrlu.  r  ^-nr- 


iMl*  (tort),  n.    [AnoUier  tonn  ol 
MpnlliboatraDgbly]    Aslrugile: 

-..-.    _    .__  —  .. ,  jj^  J  (Ulflff 

(.  App  <u«il< 

'[Modlflnd  fro 
[t,ibDita:Dmi 

ivUh  a  wlip.  a  bundLa.  J 


IColfoql 

[Modlflnl  trDm  O.K. 
--  -'-■-;  Dan.  du»*, 


rt,  or  mali  bl 


I  btjlng  of  Iha 


tnnff  taparinK  leaTM  liaDgEnsoTar  In  grmcatul 
inrraa  The  plant  conUina  a  larva  qiULU  tlty 
«>f  aaccharine  coniUtuenta,  readflrtnc  11  a 
lueful  food  lor  cattln,  and  aeTsim]  attempU 
ban:  b«n  made  lo  eaUbliih  lb  upon  lea^de 
•llilrlcU  Id  ScsUand.    WrltMa  alao  Timae- 

.  (tni'ok-motb),  n.     A  light, 
tnglh  (Daij/ckira  or  Laria 
called  troni  the  lutti  of  hair 
leravinc  trnm  Ite  bod;  when  in  the  cater- 

tlic  upper  wlngi  are  marked  bylonr  brown- 
lah-bUck  bandi,  the  under  onei  nearij 
white  The  eaterplllar  la  »erT  deatructlve 
In  hap  plantatlou     Called  alu  Palt  TUi- 

TUMCtar  (tua'ok-l),  a.  Abanndlng  In  or 
memMliK  tiUHcki  or  tntta. 

TlUfn^  (tua^k),  fL    Same  aa  Ttutodt. 

Tnt  (tnt),  iitlttj.  An  uclamatlon  oted  (o 
i:beck  or  reboke,  or  to  aiprau  Lmpatlenca 
or  eontempL    It  la  ajnonjmoua  with  tiuK 


h,  eAahi:      tb.  Be  loaA;      g,  g 


[bllej 


■eema  to  he  Uia  onljr  luthoritr  tor  thia  word 

and  ita  meanlnu.l 
TttUge  t  (ta'tii).  1    Tulelaga,     I>rautoii 
Tutanla  ( tti-ta'ni-a),  n.     A  whlu  alloy  for 

table  wars,  dtc.,  compoasd  of  copper  1,  Ua 

Tat^in  (tU'tal-i]),  a.  [Fnm  L  tuUla. 
protecUon,  from  tutor,  lo  delend  (whence 

tectlon :  applied  to  the  penon  protecUliB; 
ai.  Ibe  aagi  rigbt  ol  aelgnor;  ami  tuUlagt, 
Z  State  of  beinf  undar  a  ^uardtan^  care  or 
protectioD  enloyed. 

TutelU,  TuUlMT  (tH'tel-kr,  IQtel  s-rlX  o. 


fluardlauhip  or  charge  of  protecting  a  per 

tuteiary  genlL;  tuUlnry  goddeaaea.  *l\^at- 
oryaplrii*'  ,5ir  r.  Btoojm,— KTandlna  to 
gnard  or  protect;  orotectlve  Landor. 
Tntalfl  I  {tQ;t«l).  > 


Tutelage.     H™ 

„«.  lllelndlai 

r  apelter.— £  Chlneae  while  [ 


an  alloy  of  copper  60.  ni 

of  lead  or  Iron  i>  added  In^eo^  fonDulu' 

It  much  reaemblea  packlong,  which  la  alao 

called  Chinsia  white  copper. 
Toten«Jua (tfi'la-nag), ».  BuneuTutmag. 
Tnt-moathadt  (tutmouTHdl,  a.    Having 

B  projecting  uoder-Jaw.     HoUand. 
Tut-noM  (tut'nOi),  n.     A  anub-noae.     [Pra- 

vlnclall 
Tutor  (tfl'torXn.    (L. ,  a  defender  or  guar- 

Uia  care  of  lutrDCtlDg  another  In  varloui 
branchea  or  in  any  branch  of  learolng;  d 
pilTate  inatmctor:  alto,  a  teacher  or  In- 
atmctor  In  anything.  'The  (u(or  and  the 
feeder  of  m;  note.'    9Aalr. 


cation' of  the  atudents  la  chiefly  conducted. 
Thay  are  aelected  Irom  the  tellowa-3.  In 

a  profeaaor  — 4.  loSaulau,  the  goardlan  nf 
aboyorglrl  InpupUarilr.  By  common  lawa 
father  is  tutor  la  >ili  children.    Failing  bim 


'  So  hilor'd  by  mjr  art  ■    a*ai, 

J.Totraln;  todlaolplloo;  tocorrect.  'fi 
and  lulor'd  In  tha  world.'  Ska*.  ■LI 
giria  luloriiv  their  bablei.'    Addiion 

Tut«ni«»(tfitor-*]),n.     The  offlcB,  oceu 


niardUuublp,    Dr.  B.  Men 
-Kl'tor-ea).  tl     A  ( 


guardUintblp,    . 
Tataraaa  (td'toi 


nu'rta  iDd  your  wife, '    C  JTmnrt 
Tutorial  (tfi-tCrl-al).  a.    Belonging  to  or 

eierclaed  by  a  tutor  or  Inalmclor. 
Tutortim  (ta'tor-lini).  n.    The  oflloe.  itote, 

or  dnty  of  a  tutor  or  of  tuton;  tulorahlp. 

a.  Brit  Hffl.    (Bar*.! 
Tntorlyt  (tO'tir-liX  a.    Like,  auiting,  or  be- 
longing to  a  tutor:  pedagogic.  RegtrStrth. 
Tutorship  <ta'lor-dilpX  n.    1.  Tha  once  of 

a  tutor  or  Inirate  loatructor.— !.  Ouardlan- 

abip;  tulelage. 
Tutorrt<ta'tor-l).n.  Tutorage:  Inatractlon. 

'ThegiunlluialupDriuE«riiiolaklDg.'  Bo- 

liiulud.- 
Tatrte  (ta'trfktX  ".     a  female  guardian. 


...     Z>nlyton. 

[It,  tram  L  (e(ui,  pL  letf, 
,  all:  a  dit«ctlon  (o  erery 


performsr  to  take  part  In  the  axecution  of 
the  Dauace  or  moiement. 

n.  (Pr.  luCit,  Pg.  tuMa.  fiom 


Pntti  <mftt).  n. 


npurs  protoKlde  of  al 


i  a  poljahlng  powder,  and  In  madldne 


per  fathom.    See  tuiBIin,  t  (a). 
TQt-WOrkI>UUl<lutV«rk-man),n.   In  niil- 

Ta-wMt,  Tu-WbOO  {tii-whif,  tu-wbS'X  B. 
An  ImlutioD  ol  llie  cry  of  Ui*  owL    Shot. 

Toyere  (twl-yir'  or  tn-yirt,  n.  [Fr.  tug^n. 
akin  to  luuau,  a  pipe,  ti.  (udeL  of  Teutonic 
origin:  O.H.O.  luiJa.  D,  itiU.  a  pipe:  DB.D. 

Ibe 'opening  In  a  blaaC-fninace  lo  admit  tbe 
notile  of  the  blut-pipe,  aa  well  aa  to  thu 
noule  itielf,  but  now  applied  to  the  blaal- 
plpe,  o(  which  there  ere  uiually  two,  or  In 
other  caaea  five.  They  are  conical  tubea  nl 
eent-lroM,  having  a ciuijig  aorroundlnH  them, 
through  which  a  atream  of  water  la  kept 
playing  lo  keep  thera  cooL  8ee  BluT- 
FUhVACI.     Written  alio  IW-fron,  Twytr, 

tolhair.  Crv- 


K.)     J 


Twa,  TWM  (twM  or  twg,  twi),  a.    Two. 

TwaMlB  (Iwodi),  ..t  pret.  &  pp.  laadiUtil; 
ppr,  taaddling.  [Older  form  IvaBIe.  atao 
twittta,  twittU-twaltle ^  an  Imitative  ward 
llkeEalU<.(ui[ler,&c.]To  talk  In  a  weak,  allly. 


Twulilla  (twodix  n.     Empty  alliy  talk:  In- 

TwadaiB  (iwod'i),  n.'    A  twadilier.     Sir  IT. 
£cD(I:  Macauiay. 
TwoddlBT  (iwudier),  n.  One  who  twaddle): 

taaddUr. '  KingnUy.  '  A  laugh  at  the  atyle 
of  thia  ungranimatlcal  Iwaddur.'   Diekem. 

Twaddllits  (twodling),  n.  The  act  ot  one 
who  tmiddlei:  atlly,  empty  talk. 

Twaddlr  (twodll),  a.    CoiuditlDg  of  (wkd- 


.tlMl 


iKtiii",  imtmi,  die. . 
n.  sai.  (iK^ii(niaac  and  neuL-Euxt.  leni.), 
two.  O.Fria.  (vAw.  Dan.  tMiitU,  O.  lueni 
(See  TWO.)  Camp,  iiein,]  Two,  [Obaolets 
unlesa  In  poetry,  1 


TwUta  (twit),  n     A  Bih,  the  twalK  itaail 
tAUna  iiUa).    Written  alao  ThaaiU.    See 

TwilM  (twit),  n.     Wood  grubbHI  np  and 
converted  into  arable  land.    See  Thvutl 

TwfUl  (twil),  »    Twelve.     [Scotch.) 
Twa-loftad  (twHIatted).  a.     Two^toried. 
Sir  IF.  Seott.    [Scotch.) 


■ang),  n     (Probably  Imlta 


leeSicr,  b 


*,  uig;    wb,  uAIgl    til,  u 


TWANO 


466 


TWILIGHT 


■tring  which  is  stretched  and  suddenly 
duIImL  'And  boasts  liia  twanging  bow.' 
JJhryden.  '  Twang  out  my  fiddle  I '  Tenny- 
<on.  — 2.  To  utter  with  a  sharp  or  nasal 
sound.  '  Every  accent  tvoang^  Dryden. 
—Togo  off  twanging,  t  to  go  well;  to  go  swim- 
mingly. 

An  old  fool,  to  he  goU'd  thus !  had  be  died,  .  .   . 
It  had  g'ong  off  tutan^ng.  Massinger. 

Twang  (twang).  m.L  l.  To  make  to  sonnd, 
as  bv  pulling  a  tense  string  and  letting  it  go 
■nddenly. 

The  fleet  in  riew.  be  twangtd  his  deadly  bow. 

Waved  her  dread  standard  to  the  breeze  of  morn, 
Pealed  her  loud  drum,  and  ttaoHged  ber  trumpet- 
horn.  CampMl. 

2.  To  utter  with  a  short,  sharp  sound.    '  A 
terrible  oath,  with  a  swaggering  accent, 
sharply  twavigtd  off.'    Sha)t. 
Twamg  (twang),  inUrj.  Imitative  of  a  sharp, 
quick  sound,  as  that  made  by  a  bowstring. 

There's  one,  the  best  in  all  my  quiver, 
TvMMg  I  thro*  his  very  heart  and  Uver.     Prtgr. 

Twamdet  (twang'glX  v.i.    pret   &   pp. 

twangted;  ppr.  twangling.    To  twang. 
Twanglet  (twang'gl),»».  a  twangling  sound; 

a  twang.    Colman  ths  yottnger. 
TwangUng t  (twang'gUng),  a.    Twanging ; 

noisy;  shnll-sonnding;  jingling.    Shak. 
Twank  (twangk).  v.t.    [Imitative  of  a  mor& 

abrupt  sound  than  twang.]    To  cause  to 

make  a  sharp,  twanging  sound;  to  twang. 

Tennuson. 
Twank  (twangkX  «^    Atwan^. 
Twankay  (twanglcaX  n.    [Clnnese,  lit  bea> 

con  brooK.  ]    A  sort  of  green  tea. 
Twas  (twos).    A  contraction  of  It  loas. 
Twasome  (tw&'sum),  a.  Done  or  performed 

by  two  together.    [Scotch.] 
Twasome  (tw&'sum),  n.    Two  persona  in 

company;  a  pair.    [Scotch.] 

•  I  think.'  said  I.  *diat  If  ae  kaU-wife  pou'd  afT  ber 
nei|;hbour*&  mutch,  they  wad  hae  the  twasonte  o' 
them  into  the  Parliament-House  o'  Lunnun.' 

Sir  /f  .  Se»tt. 

Twattle  (twotlX  v.i,  pret  &  pp.  twattled; 
ppr.  twattling.  [An  older  form  of  twaddle. 
Bee  TWADDLB.]  To  prate:  to  talk  much  and 
idly;  to  gabble;  to  chatter.  'Every  tunU- 
Uing  gossip.'    Sir  K  L' Estrange. 

TwatUe  (twotlX  n.  Act  of  prating;  idle 
talk:  twaddle. 

Twattle  (twotlX  v-^-  ^o  P®^>  ^  make  much 
of.    [Local.] 

Twattler  (twotl^r),  n.    One  who  twattles. 

Twayt  (tw&),  a.  and  n.    Two;  twain. 

Twayblade  (twa'blad).  n.  [That  is,  two- 
blade.  ]  A  plant  {Listera  ovata),  growing  in 
Britain.  Written  also  Twy-blade.    See  Lis- 

TBRA. 

Tweagt  (tw§g),  V.  t.    To  tweak. 

Tweag.  Tweague-t  (twgg).  n.  [A  form  of 
twecUt.)    Distress;  perplexity.    Arbuthnot. 

Tweak  (twek).  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  twiecian,  to 
twitch;  L.Q.  twikken.  D.  zwikken,  G.  zwicken. 
It  is  an  older  form  of  twitch.]  To  twitch; 
to  pinch  and  pull  with  a  sudden  JerlL 
•  Tweaks  me  by  the  nose.'    Shak. 

Tweak  (twek),  it.  l.  A  sharp  pinch  or  jerk; 
a  twitch ;  as,  a  tweak  of  tlte  nose.  Swift; 
Dickens.— 2.i  Distress;  trouble;  perplexity; 
tweag.— 3. t  A  prostitute.  Rich.  Brathwaite. 

Tweed  (twed),  n.  [See  extract]  A  twilled 
fabric,  principally  for  men's  wear,  having 
an  unfinished  surface,  and  two  colours  gen- 
erally combined  in  the  same  yam.  The  best 
quality  is  made  all  of  wool,  but  in  inferior 
klndscotton,  &c.,  are  introduced.  The  manu- 
facture is  largely  carried  on  in  the  south  of 
Scotland. 

It  was  the  word  'tweels'  having  been  blotted  or 
Imperfectly  written  on  an  invoice  which  gave  ri*e  to 
the  now  familiar  name  of  these  goods.  The  word 
was  read  as  'twttds'  by  the  late  James  Locke  of 
London,  and  it  was  so  appropriate,  from  the  goods 
being  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  that  it  was 
at  once  adopted,  and  has  been  continued  ever  since. 

Border  Aetv€rtiser 

Tweedle  (twe'dl).  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  tweedled; 
ppr.  tweedling.  [Perhaps  allied  to  twaddle 
or  twitter.  ]  1.  To  handle  ligb  tly ;  to  twiddle; 
to  fiddle  with.— 2.  To  wheedle;  to  coax. 

A  fiddler  broujriit  in  with  him  a  body  of  lusty  young 
fellows  whom  he  had  tuxedled  into  the  service. 

Addison. 

Tweedle  (twd'dlX  n.  A  sound,  such  as  is 
made  by  a  fiddle. — Tweedledum  and  ttoeedle- 
dee  are  two  ludicrous  compounds  of  this 
word. 

Strange  all  this  difference  should  be 

Twiat  tTvrfiiiedum  and  twtedUdtt.       Byrom. 

TW6eg(twdgX  n.    See  Minopomb. 


Tweel  (twgl),  n.  and  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  tweeled; 
ppr.  tweeting.    Same  as  TwM  (which  see). 

Tween  (twgn),  prep.  A  contraction  of  Be- 
tween.   Shak. 

Tweer  (twerX  n.    Same  as  Ttiyere. 

Twee8e,Tweeze(tw6z),n.  [See  Twbszbrs.] 
A  surgeon's  case  of  instruments. 

Tweeser-case  (twe'z^r-kas),  n.  A  case  for 
carrying  tweezers. 

Tweeser8(twe'z6rz),n.pZ.  [Formerly  eiM0ze«, 
from  tweeze,  a  surgeon  s  box  of  instrum^its, 
a  case  containing  scissor^  penknife,  or  simi- 
lar articles,  from  Fr.  ^tuis,  pi.  of  itui,  O.Fr. 
estui^  a  case  or  sheath.]  An  instrument  con- 
sisting of  two  pointed  branches  for  taking 
hold  of  small  objects;  small  pincers  used  to 
pluck  out  hairs,  &o. ;  forceps. 

Twelfoldft  a.    Twofold.    Chaucer. 

Twelne^t  a.  or  n.    Twain;  two.    Chaucer. 

Twelfth  (twelfth),  a.  [SeeTWBLTB.]  l.The 
second  after  the  tenth;  the  ordinal  of 
twelve.— 2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of 
twelve  equal  parts  into  which  anything  Is 
divided. 

Twelftll  (twelfth),  n.  L  One  of  twelve  equal 
parts;  the  quotient  of  a  Aumber  divided  by 
twelve.— 2.  In  music,  (a)  an  interval  com- 
pri^g  an  octave  and  a  fifth.  (6)  An  organ 
stop  tuned  twelve  notes  abore  the  dia- 
pasons. 

Twelfth-cake  C  twelfthlc&k  X  n.  A  large 
cake,  into  which  a  bean  was  often  intro- 
duced, prepared  for  Twelfth-night  festivi- 
ties,  llie  family  and  friends  being  assem- 
bled, the  cake  was  divided  by  lot,  and  who- 
ever got  the  piece  containing  the  bean  was 
accepted  as  king  for  the  occauon.  SeeBXAS- 

KINO. 

Twelfth-day  (twelfth 'd&Xn.  The  twelfth 
day  after  Christmas;  the  festival  of  the  Epi- 
phany.   Called  also  Twe\fth-tide,    See  Epi- 

PHAMT. 

Twelfth-night  (tweKth'nItX  n.  The  even- 
ing of  theXMtival  of  the  Epiphany.  Ihlany 
social  rites  and  ceremonies  have  for  long 
been  connected  with  Twelfth-night    See 

BlAN-KINO,  TWELFTH-OAKB. 

Twelfth-tide  ( twelfth'Ud),  n.  {TweHfth, 
and  ftd«,  time.]    ^sjoie  %a  Twel/th-day. 

Twelve  (twelvX  a.  [A.  Sax.  twelf,  O.  Sax. 
twelif.  O.Fria.  tv>eleif,  Goth,  ttcalyf,  O.H.O. 
zwelif.  Mod.  G.  twolf.  Formed  similarly  to 
eleven,  the  elements  being  two,  A.  Sax.  twd, 
and  asuflix=ten.  See  Eleven.]  The  sum 
of  two  and  ten;  twice  six;  a  dozen.— TW^ve 
tables.    See  under  Table. 

Twelve  ( twelv ),  n.  1.  The  number  which 
consists  of  ten  and  two.— 2.  A  symlxtl  repre- 
senting twelve  units,  a8l2orxiL— /n^MVM, 
in  duodecimo;  as,  an  edition  in  twelves. 

Twelvemo  (twelvemo),  n.  and  a.  Same  as 
Duodecimo;  contracted  12mo. 

Twelvemonth  (twelv^munthX  n.  A  year 
which  consists  of  twelve  calendar  montha 

I  shall  laugh  at  this  a  twelvemotttM  hence.    ShaJk. 

My  three  nephews,  whom,  in  June  last  was  tnxlve- 
month,  I  disposed  of  according  to  their  several  capa- 
cities and  inclinations.  Tatitr 

Twelve-pence  (twclv'pens),  n.    A  shilling. 

Twelve-penny  (twelv'pen-ni),  a.    l.  Sold 

for  or  costing  a  shilling;  worth  a  shilling. 

I  would  wish  no  other  rerenge.  from  this  rhyming 
judge  of  the  ttutlvepentty  gallery.  Dryden. 

2.  t  Applied  to  an  vthlng  of  insignificant  value ; 
twopenny.  'Trifles  and  twelve-penny  xa.sX- 
ters.'    Heylin. 

Twelve-score  (twelv'skdrX  a.  Twelve  times 
twenty;  two  hundred  and  forty.  Twelve- 
score  yards  was  a  common  length  for  a  shot 
in  archery,  and  hence  a  measure  often  al- 
luded to;  the  word  yards,  which  is  implied, 
being  generally  omitted.  'A  march  of 
twelve -score.'  Shak.  'Salutations  twelve- 
score  off.'    B.  Jonson. 

Twentieth  (twen'tl-ethX  a.  1.  The  ordinal 
of  twenty;  next  in  order  after  the  nineteenth; 
as,  the  twentieth  year.  —2.  Constituting  or 
being  one  of  twenty  equal  parts  into  which 
anything  is  divided. 

Twentieth  (twen'ti-ethX  n.  One  of  twenty 
equal  parts ;  the  quotient  of  a  number  di- 
vided by  twenty. 

Twenty  (twen'tiX  a.  [A.  Sax.  twSntip,  from 
twegen,  two,  twain,  and  -tig.  ten;  -tw  iMing 
cog.  with  L.  decern,  ten;  so  D.  and  Lu.  twin- 
tig,  Q.  zwanzig,  Goth,  tvaitigjus.  The  termi- 
nation ty  implies  multiplication  of  ten  by 
the  number  by  which  it  is  prefixed;  teen 
implies  addition  of  that  number  to  ten.] 

1.  Twice  ten:  as,  twenty  men;  twenty  yeara 

2.  Proverbially,  an  indefinite  number:  some- 
I    times   duplicated.     '  Twenty  and   twerUy 


birthdays  in  a  year.'  Tom  Brown.    *TwerUif 
and  twenty  timea'    Biehardson. 

Maaimilian,  upon  twtn^y  respects,  could  not  have 
been  the  man.  Batmt, 

Twenty  (twen'tiX  n.  l.  The  number  of  twice 
ten;  a  score.— 2.  A  symbol  representiBg 
twenty  units,  as  20  or  xx. 

Twenty-fold  (twen'ti-f oldX  a.  Twenty  timea 
as  many. 

Twlbill  (tw!a)UX  n.  [A.  Sax.  twQnU,  txata 
tioi=ttM>,  and&Ot  fra.  anaxe,  abia  Writ- 
ten also  TtoiMl,  TwybiU.]  1.  A  kind  of  double 
axe;  a  kind  of  mattock,  the  blade  of  which 
has  one  end  shaped  like  an  axe  and  the 
oUier  like  an  adze.— 2.  A  morti^g  tooL— 
3.  A  kind  of  reaping-hook.    Drayton. 

Twlhilled  (twi'bildX  «•  Armed  with  twi- 
billa 

Twice  (twIsX  adv.  [O.  E.  twies.  from  A.  Sax. 
twi,  twiff  two.  Twiee,  like  thrice,  is  really 
an  adverbial  genitive.]  1.  Two  Umes.— 
2.  Doubly;  in  twofold  degree  or  quantity;  as, 
he  is  twtee  as  fortunate  as  his  neighbour. 

A  victory  is  twiet  itself  when  the  achiever  brings 
home  fidl  numbers.  Skat. 

Twice-told  (twis'tdldX  a.  Balated  or  told 
twice.  'As  tedious  as  a  twiet-told  tala.' 
Shak. 

Twlch  (twichX  n.    Same  as  Twit^-gram. 

Twitht  (twichX  V.  and  n.    Same  as  TwHeh. 

Twiddle  (twidlX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  twiddled; 
ppr.  twiddling.  [A  form  of  tneedie.]  To 
twirl,  in  a  small  way;  to  touch  lightly,  or 
play  with;  as,  to  twiddle  one's  thanma  when 
the  handa  are  otherwise  clasped;  to  tvsiddle 
a  watch-key.    [Colloq.] 

Twiddle  (twidlX  v.l    l.  To  play  with  a 
tremulous  quivering  motion.   Thackeray. 
2.  To  be  busy  about  trifles;  to  quiddle. 
[Local] 

Twiddle  (twidlX «».  1.  A  sli^t  twist  with 
the  fingers.- 2.  A  pimpla  [Provincial  Eng- 
lish.] 

Twldle(twld'lX  vt    Totwiddlei 

Twier  (twF6rX  n.    Same  as  Ttiyere. 

TwleSft  adv.    Twice.    Chaucer. 

TinCUlOW  (twi'fal-16X  v.t  [Twi,  two.  and 
fallow.]  To  plough  a  second  time, as  £bUow 
land,  to  prepare  it  for  seed. 

Twlfoldt  (twI'fdldX  a.    Twofold. 

Twig  (twigX  n.  [A.  Sax.  twig,  from  stem  of 
twd.  twegen,  two,  alluding  to  the  bifurcation 
of  the  branch;  L.G.  twieg,  D.  (tr^.  Q.  zweig, 
a  twig.  See  Two.]  A  small  shoot  or  brancit 
of  a  tree  or  other  plant  of  no  definite  length 
or  size. 

The  Britons  had  boats  made  of  wUlow  t*ngs,  cov- 
ered on  the  outside  with  hides.  Jia/etgh 

Twig  (twigX  V.t  pret  &  pp.  twigged;  ppr. 
twigging.  [It.  and  Gael,  tuig,  to  perceive, 
discern,  whence  Cti^f^.underatanding.know- 
ledge,  discernment;  tuigseach,  intdligent 
wise.]  1.  To  take  notice  of;  to  observe 
keenly;  to  watch;  to  detect 

Now  twig  him :  now  mind  him.         F«*te. 

2.  To  apprehend  one's  motives  or  meaning: 
to  understand.    Marryat    [Slang] 

The  word  seems  to  have  got  Into  English  through 
the  ugliest  kind  of  Jargon,  as  in  the  entice  morw  t 
of  thieves' cant,  'to^i/ the  cull,  he's  pecry."  if.  'ob- 
serve the  fellow,  he  is  watching.'  MacmiliaH't  Mmg 

Twig  (twigX  V.t.  To  see;  to^aporehend;  to 
unoerstand.    T.  Hook;  Disraelt, 

Twiggen  (twig'enX  o.  Made  of  or  sur- 
rounded with  twigs;  wicket  *A  twiggen 
bottle.'    Shak. 

Twlg^  (twig'iX  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
twigrbeing  or  resembling  a  twig  *  Twiogy 
tendrils.'  Oerarde.  — 2.  Having  twigs ;  full 
of  twigs;  abounding  with  shoots.  'Thv 
lowest  of  all  the  twiggy  trees.'    Evelyn. 

Twlfl^t.  t  pret.  A  pp.  of  twitch.  Pulled ; 
plucxed;  twitched.    Chaucer. 

Twight,t  v.t  [An  erroneous  spelling.  Bee 
Twit.]    To  twit;  to  upbraid.    Spenser. 

Twlg-roih  (twig'rush).  n.  Cladium,  a  genua 
of  plants,  nat  order  CyperacesD.  C  maris- 
eta  is  a  British  perennial  plant,  srowing  in 
boggy  and  fenny  places.  The  leavea  art* 
keeled,  ending  in  a  sharp  point  with  pricUj 
serratures. 

Twigsome  (twig'suroX  a.    Abounding  In  or 
full  of  twigk    *  Twigsome  irtei^'    Ditksns 
[Rare] 

Twilight  (tvrmtX  n.  [From  firi.  two,  doable 
(as  in  twibiU,  twifaUow,  twofold),  A.  Sax  tw^. 
tw^,  and  light.]  L  The  faint  light  which  la 
reflected  upon  the  earth  after  sunset  and 
before  sunrise;  crepuscular  light  Tlie  wonl 
when  used  without  qnallflcatton  te  usaaily 
understood  as  applying  to  evening  twDichC 
while  morning  twilight  is  distinguished  as 
the  dawn.  The  twiUght  is  occasiooed  by 
Uie  reflection  of  sunlight  fh>ai  the  blgbrr 


F.'ite.  far,  fat  f(iU;       mS,  met  h«r;       pine,  pin;       n6te,  not,  mdve;      tflbe,  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       ti,  Sc.  abtme;     f,  Sc  ity. 


ClnDluUd  ifter  tha  n 

Ible  rrom  ortioBiT  tislghU. 
twilight  la  uld  to  IngTii,  m 
— ■'-"  to  and,  Id  out  litll 

r  b«lo*  tUt  borizon 

a  tfaa  lUti  of  the  Bl 

As.    Twllfgtit  li  ot  : 

ant  ot  Itaa  obllqnltTTl  bia'cniuH* 
I*  ilDla  psrpradlCDJui^  twlov  Uia 

it  llgitt 

mugb  wUcb  I 


•(uidcd  ID  tiniT  ttit  r»iJv<w  »'  piobit^i 

TwUlJflltdwnitXa.  1  Obacnra;  impartactly 
Illu^naUd:  ihiulad.  'O'ar  tb«  imligAt 
tmiiaa  and  daakjr  oth,'  Popi.—t.  San. 
dona,  or  ■ppearts^  br  tvlUsht. 

TwIII(twta*t  [BithM-fromI.O.  twaten. 
L.>  iiiakeiloubia,  or  divide  In  too:  O.  luiUicA, 
tHlU  artrsni  tml.  a  comipcjanof  nM«U<. 
ta  tvill.  trom  A.  Sax.  twsda,  doabla;  In 
either  caae  th«orlglB  la  tube  Ukcad  in  tim. 


diagnnal  liblied  ippamiice  upon  tbe  nii 
face  Dt  the  cloth. 
Twin  (toUX  n-  1.  A  nrialr  ot  teXHa  ftbrl 
Tarj  eitanalretj  amployed  In  the  twi' 
tha  watft-threadi  do  not  paH  owt  and  unde 
tha  mip-UiTMula  b  racolar  inccaaalon.  ■ 

and  Odder  vm,  orer  ona'aiid  under  tbrei 
or  orer  one  and  under  algtit  or  tan,  mcoon 
Ing  to  tb*  Mod  of  twIU.  Tlw  effect  of  tbt 
la  to  produce  the  apfwaiwice  of  paimlLi 
illaaiidal  Udm  or  ribt  orer  tb«  vhnla  lurfmc 
of  tM  cloth:  bat  the  raaalarllTi 
le]  Ilnaa  k  bnAeo  Id  larioui  - 
<■  termed  tancifnl  nnUina.  - 
IliM  made  bj  twUllng. 

TwlU  <  twf] ).  n.  I  Ferhapi  a  cormptlan  o 
i,uiUi comp.tKaitorqictlL]  Areed^aqnlU 
a  ipooi  to  vlad  jam  on.    (ProTlndaL  J 

TwOM  ( Iwlld ).  p.  and  a.  Hbakapere  nae 
tbii  vord  tuTemptat  Ir.O*, 'Thybanka  wit! 


Kama  aTlKiUi 


TwIUt.  TwillT-d^vll  (linni.  twUTl  Je-iU), 
-      °«naBalKiU(rH  (which  aee). 

(twllt),  n.     A  quUt    sir  W.  SaM. 


One  Terj  much 
jf  two  Uilnga  p 


— n<  IViiu.  a  coDitellatloa  andilonofthe 
vhUu;  Oemlsl. 
Twln(t«iDXa,  1.  AppUed  to  one  of  two 
bam  at  a  births  aa,  a  lain  brother  or  aliter. 
1.  VtTj  much  reiambllng  aomethln^  elae; 
•taodiiig  in  the  ralatlon  ol  a  twin  to  aome- 


t  In  but  awclling  out  Into  (wo  protober- 
ascK.  aa  an  anther  or  lemL — t,  Id  crvilaJ. 
aypUed  Is  two  eryaUla  »  jotaed  that  bj 
nvolHiig  lao*  ronnd  a  canDioa  aila.  one 
would  eooia  InUi  the  apace  oecopiad  by  tb* 

TwtaitwInXa^i  1.  To  ba  boTB  U  Um  naie 
btrth.  Ska*.  —1  To  briv  fOrtta  two  at  a 
bmh.  IVmr.— a.Tob«pabed:lobeaaltad. 


■win (twiDk  1.1.    I.Toanwsta:tadla]olD: 
loaavar.— ft.  To  atrip;  todlTAl^  todeprlTe; 
to  n>b.     [Old  BngUih  uid  Scotch.  ] 
IrlBl  (twlnxri.    Topwt;  tagaawiiT  or 

•oni  (twtn'boni),  a  Bora  at  the  aaa» 
'  ntia-ton  with  freataieia.'    S*ai 


.win),  n.  L  A  tlrou  tfaraad  com- 
'  two  or  three  —">'*'  thnada  or 
(wUtad  togeUur.  aaad  lor  Tarloni 
I.  aa  for  binding  amall  parcala,  aew- 
to  thetr  bolt-ropea,  uaUnt  neU, 


convolution.    'Tnihonbugeeo 
tin»,'   JfiilDn.-«.  Bmbnue^atvuiwiuutuii 
n>und.    J.  PUiitu.~i.t  A  tuming  round 
with  npldltf;  a  whirl 
Twla«(twln>,rl.and>.  [SeeTwiH.TviloiE.] 
lo  aepajmta;  to  part^  to  atrlp^  lo  diTeaL 


Twin-flowM  (twIn'Hon-f  r), 

cietiplng.  OTergreen  plaDt,  j 
follaceo.    See  LvmxA. 
TwIWjtwIiiU  '.'.  pret 


arCapri- 
Di  aEled 


L   thvii^.  to  weigh  down 


:n.  darting,  or  ahooting  pain;  u,  the 

TwlDKa  (iwibl).  n.    1.  A  andden,  iharp  pain; 
a  darting,  local  pain  of  momeiitu?  continn- 


Twlalng  (twln'ing),  p.  and  a.  Twti^g: 
winding  round;  nulting  cloaely  to;  em- 
bracing. —  Tuiaing  item,  In  bet.   ■  >lem 


ai  in  the  kldner-bean.  In  tha  woodcnt  I 
ahowa  the  whit*  contoliulna  {COIyutgia 
Kpium)  twining  from  right  to  leR,  or  een- 
trary  to  the  direction  oTtho  auD'a  eonrae: 
2.  the  hop  (f/utm4^u£,upbiuf)  twining  mini 
left  to  right,  or  in  the  dliectloD  ol  (be  •tma 

Twlnlndr  (twf nlDg-U),  BdD.  In  a  twining 
manner;  by  twining. 

TwUtk  t  (twhigk),  n.  Awlnk;  atwInkUnB. 
'Inannntahewonmetohnrlove.'  siai. 

TwUddlilwlDg^),  r.i.  pret.  &  pp.  IinnUiif; 
ppr.  tuinllina.  [A. Hal.  hnncIion.tD twinkle, 
lo  aparkla,  a  dim.  and  freq.  of  verb  not  In  A. 
Sai..  but  aeen  In  O.  E.  dnntsH.  O.  nnntn.  to 
wink  with  the  nea;  probablf  a  naaallaed 
form  correaponding  to  twittli.  TIh  winking 
or  twitching  ol  the  eiellda  would  eaally  con- 
nect Itaelt  with  the  twinkling  of  the  aUn, 
etc.  1  1.  To  ofHD  and  tbnt  the  ayea  rapidly. 
■  The  Dwt  Fell  a  moping  and  OnTMing?    air 


3.  To  tparkle;  to  itaah  at 
wllii  a  (renoloni.  tntein 
abroken.qnlveringllgbi 
tb«  tl»d  itara  tminiU,  I 


TMnkls  (twlngV).  n 


irona  finnlla.— s.  The 


TwlsUer  (twingkltr),  n 
which  twinklea  or  winl 

lng1?^og) 

one  wnoorinat  which  t\ .  ,-^ ,, 

a  quick  movement  ol  the  eyo;  a  wink.— 
1.  llie  ttmetakenapln  wlnJilDfdieei'e:  a 


rwln-leafftwlnl^n.n. 
of  Jeffertonia  diphyUa ,  r 

loDC  petlotn  parted  1 
leaSeta.  whence  tha  t. 


aaparate :  to  part  or  depart 


er'd  beach.'    ShaJr. 


two  propellera  dd  aewal*  ahafia,  havine 
right-lianded  and  left-handed  twiata  raftpec- 
tively.  Being  tamed  in  contnrjr  dltecliont 
tDdrlilngahead,they  oounterac  t  each  other'* 
tenflenciea  to  pivduc*  lateni  vibration. 
Tl^Mtatar  (twltfala-t^n.     One  ol  twr> 

(twin-Mm'trV^  A  form 
oi  aHam-veaael.  prtndpally  amplorcd  in 
ferriea,   tlie  deok.  Aa.,  of  wlilch  u  aiQ>- 

ported  on  two  dliUnct  bulla  which  aru 
placed  lonie  diaUnoe  unnder,  and  between 


[Local.] 
TwlMt(t 


1:  to  dE^;  to  IwlUat.    Ckotio 


1.  Fr.  ton:      ng.  alntl:      th.  EAen;  th,  Mn;      w.  trig;    wh, 


TWIRB 
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TWO-HEADED 


to  peep:  to  liinper.  'Which  maidB  will 
tmre  at  tween  their  flDgen.'    B.  Jonton. 

I  uw  the  wench  that  twirtd  and  twinkled  at  dice. 

Bean.  S-  Ft. 

Twlret  (twir),  v.t  [AUied  to  twirl.^  To 
twirl;  to  corL    Burton. 

Twlre  t  (twir),  n.  ▲  twisted  thread  or  fila- 
ment   ijoeke. 

Twlre-plpet  (twir'plp),  n.  A  vagrant 
musiciaii.    Beau.  A  PL 

Twirl  (twdrl), V.  t  [Like  twire,  to  twirl,  allied 
to  8UCD  words  as  Fris.  twierren,  to  whirl,  D. 
dteati,  a  whirling,  dwarl,  to  whirl,  O.  G. 
twirel,  what  tarns  rapidlv  round.  Swiss  zwir- 
len^  to  twirl  Holland  has  the  form  turl.] 
To  move  or  turn  round  with  rapiditv;  to 
whirl  round;  to  cause  to  rotate  with  ra- 
piditj,  especiall.v  with  the  fingers.  '  Like  a 
light  feather  tioiri  me  round  about'  Beau, 
AFl 

See  ruddy  maids. 
Some  taught  with  dext'rous  hand  to  twM  the  wheel 

Twirl  (tw6rl).  v.i.    To  revolve  with  velocity; 

to  be  whirled  round. 
Twirl  (twdrlX  n.  1.  A  rapid,  circular  motion ; 

quick  rotation.— 2.  Twist;  convolution. 

The  twirls  on  this  are  different  from  that  of  the 
others ;  this  being^  an  heterostropha.  the  twirls  turn- 
ing from  the  right  hand  to  the  left       IVopdward. 

Twlsoar  (twislc&rX  n.  A  narrow  spade  for 
cutting  and  shaping  peats;  a  tuscar.  Sir 
W.  ScoU.    [Orkney  and  Shetland.] 

Twist  (twistX  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  twUt,  cloth  of 
double  thread,  from  stem  of  twd,  two;  hence 
allied  to  twine.  Words  of  similar  origin 
and  form,  but  containing  the  idea  of  two- 
ness  in  a  diflferent  sense,  are  L.  G.  and  D. 
twitt,  Dan.  and  Sw.  tvitt,  Q.  zwint,  discord, 
division  in  two  parties.  There  is  also  O.  and 
Prov.  £.  twiat^  meaning  the  bifurcation  of  a 
branch,  a  twig,  also,  Uke  turig,  from  two] 
1.  To  form  bv  winding  one  thread,  strand, 
or  other  flexible  substance  round  another; 
to  form  by  convolution  or  winding  separate 
things  round  each  other ;  to  twine ;  as.  to 
twiet  yam  or  thread.  —  2.  To  form  into  a 
thread  from  many  fine  filaments;  as,  to  twitt 
wool  or  cotton. —8.  To  contort^ to  writhe; 
to  crook  spirally;  to  convolve;  as,  to  twUii  a 
thing  into  a  serpentine  form. — 4.  To  wreathe : 
to  wind;  to  encircle.  'Longing  to  twi*t 
bays  with  that  ivy.'  Waller .  •  Pillars  of 
smoke  twitted  about  with  wreaths  of  flame.' 
T.  Burnet— 6.  To  fabricate;  t^  weave;  to 
make  up;  to  compose.  'To  twitt  so  fine  a 
story.'    Shak. 

Consort  both  heart  and  lute,  and  twist  a  song 
Pleasant  and  long.      G.  Herbert. 

6.  To  wind  in ;  to  enter  by  winding;  to  in- 
sinuate. 

When  avarice  twists  itself,  not  only  with  the  prac- 
tice of  men.  but  the  doctrines  of  the  church  .  .  .  the 
mischief  seems  fataL  Dr.  H.  More. 

7.  To  pervert;  to  turn  from  the  true  form  or 
meaning;  as,  to  twiet  a  passage  in  an  author. 

8.  To  turn  from  a  straight  line;  as,  to  twiet  a 
ball  in  cricket  —To  twiet  round  one'9  finger, 
to  completely  control  the  opinions  and  ac- 
tions of;  to  make  submissive  to  one's  will 

Twist  (twistX  v.i.  To  be  contorted  or  united 
by  winding  round  each  other;  to  be  or  become 
twisted :  as,  some  strands  will  twiet  more 
easily  than  others. 

Twist  (twistl  n.  1.  A  convolution;  a  contor- 
tion; a  writhe;  a  bending;  a  flexure.  '  Not 
the  least  turn  or  twiet  in  uie  flbres  of  any  one 
animal.'  Addieon.—2.  Manner  of  twisting; 
the  form  given  by  twistin^r-  '  The  length, 
the  thickness,  and  the  twiet'  Arbuthrwt. 
a  In  cricket,  a  particular  turn  given  by  the 
bowler  to  the  ball  in  delivering  it,  so  that 
instead  of  going  straight  for  the  wicket 
it  takes  a  curved  direction.  Hunhee  — 
I.  That  which  is  formed  by  twisting  or 
uniting  the  parts;  as,  (a)  a  cord,  thread,  or 
anything  flexible  formed  by  wlnaing  strands 
or  separate  things  round  each  other.  *A 
tiDiet  of  gold  was  round  her  hair. '  Tennyeon. 
(h)  A  kind  of  closely-twisted,  strong  sewing- 
silk  used  bv  tailors,  saddlers,  and  the  like. 
(r>  A  kind  of  cotton  yam  of  several  varieties. 
td)K  kind  of  manufactured  tobacco  rolled  or 
twisted  into  the  form  of  a  thick  cord.  («)  A 
small  roll  of  twisted  dough  baked.  (/)  In 
iceaving,  a  warp  of  a  certain  reed  which  can 
be  Joined  to  another  by  twisting.  (^)  A  drink 
made  of  brandy  and  gin.  [Slang  1  —  6.  In 
ordnance,  the  spiral  in  the  bore  of  a  rifled 
gun.— 9.  In  arek.  the  wind  of  the  bed-joint 
of  each  course  of  voussoirs  in  a  skew  arch. 
7.  Capacity  for  swallowing;  appetite.  'What 


a  tteitt  the  fellow  has!'  Aineworth.  [Slang.] 
8.t  A  branch;  a  twig. 

Nor  bough,  nor  branch,  the  Saracens  therefore. 

Nor  twist,  nor  twig,  cut  from  that  sacred  spring. 

Fairfax. 

TwlBte,t  V.t  To  twitch;  to  pull  hard. 
Chaucer. 

Twister  (twist'«rX  n.  1.  One  that  twUte ; 
the  person  whose  occupation  is  to  twist 
or  Join  the  threads  of  one  warp  to  those 
of  another  in  weaving.— 2.  The  instrament 
used  in  twisting.— S.  In  carp,  a  girder. — 4.  In 
cricket,  a  ball  delivered  by  the  bowler  with 
a  twist  See  Twist,  8.-6.  In  the  manege, 
the  inner  part  of  the  thigh;  the  proper 
place  to  rest  upon  when  on  horsebadc. 

Twisting-crook  (twist'ing-krOkX  n.  An 
agricultural  implement  used  for  twisting 
straw  ropes;  a  throw-crook. 

Twl8tlllgl7(twist'ing-li),a<fv.  In  a  twisting 
manner;  bv  twisting  or  being  twisted. 

Twit  (twitx  v.t  pret  &  pp.  twitted;  ppr. 
twitting.  [O.  S.  atwite,  atwiten,  A.  Sax. 
oetwltan,  to  twit  reproach— ist,  at,  and 
lofton,  to  punish,  to  blame,  from  wlte,  pun- 
ishment, Sc  wile,  blame,  IceL  vita,  to  fine. 
viti,  a  fine.]  To  vex  or  anpoy  bv  bringing 
to  remembrance  a  fault,  imperfection,  or 
the  like;  to  taunt;  to  reproach;  to  upbraid, 
as  for  some  previous  act 
She  twits  me  with  my  falsehood  to  my  friend.  SkaJk. 

iGsop  minds  men  of  their  errors  without  twittitif 
them  for  what  b  amiss.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Twitch  (twich),  V.t  [A.  Sax.  twiocian,  to 
pluck,  to  twitch.  Same  word  as  G.  zwicken, 
to  pluck,  to  nip,  from  rwick,  a  nip,  a  pinch. 

D.  xwik,  a  sprain,  zwikken,  to  sprain. 
Tweak  is  another  form,  and  twinge,  twink, 
twinkle  are  probably  akin.]  To  pull  with  a 
sudden  jerk ;  to  pluck  with  a  short,  quick 
motion;  to  snatch;  as.  to  twitch  one  by  the 
sleeve;  to  tuntch  a  thing  out  of  anoUier's 
hand;  to  twitch  off  clusters  of  grapes. 

Thrice  they  twitdCd  the  diamond  in  her  ear.   Pofe. 

Twitch  (twichX  v.i.  To  be  suddenly  con- 
tracted, as  a  muscle;  to  be  affected  with  a 
spasuL    Spenser. 

Twitch  (twichX  n.  1.  A  pull  with  a  jerk;  a 
short,  sudden,  quick  puU;  as,  a  twitch  by  the 
sleeve. 

The  lion  gare  one  hearty  twitch,  and  got  his  feet 
out  of  the  trap,  but  left  his  claws  behind. 

Sir  X.  L' Estranee. 

2.  A  short,  spastic  contraction  of  the  fibres 
or  muscles;  as.  a  twitch  in  the  side;  con- 
vulsive twitdue.  'Wrenched  with  horrid 
twitchet.'    Chapman. 

A  twitch  of  pain 
Tortured  her  mouth.  TeM$^ys0M. 

S.  A  noose  attached  to  a  stock  or  handle  and 
twisted  around  the  upper  lip  of  a  horse  so  as 
to  bring  him  under  command  when  shoeing. 

E.  H.  Knight. — 4.  In  mining,  a  place  where 
a  vein  becomes  very  narrow.     Weale. 

Twltcher  (twich'drx  n.    One  that  twitches. 

Twltch-flpnus  (twich'gras),  n.  [Cormpted 
from  gwtch-gratt.  See  Queach.]  Couch- 
grass,  a  species  of  grass  {Tritieum  repens) 
diflScult  to  exterminate:  applied  also  to 
various  other  species  of  grass  difficult  to  pull 
out  of  the  ground. 

Twite  (twitX  n.  [From  its  cry.]  A  sort  of 
finch,  the  moimtain-linnet  (Fringilla  mon- 
tiumS,  distinguished  from  the  common  lin- 
net oy  the  greater  length  of  tail  and  by 
having  a  reddish  tawny-coloured  throat 

Twltt^  (twif  *rX  n.  One  who  twits  or  re- 
proachea 

Twlttar  (twit'ftr).  v.i,  [Probably  imitative 
originally  of  the  notes  of  a  bird,  and  then 
of  a  tremulous  movement;  comp.  G.  zwit- 
echem,  to  twittor.  Prov.  G.  zwUtehem,  zwit- 
xern,  to  fiicker.  zwitum,  to  tremble,  wink, 
twinkle.]  1.  To  uttor  a  succession  of  small, 
tremulous,  intermitted  notes.  'The  swal- 
low, twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed.' 
Oray.  —2.  To  hare  a  tremulous  motion  of 
the  nerves:  to  be  agitated;  to  be  fiurried. 
'  My  heart  twittere.'  Bay.—Z.i  To  make  the 
sound  of  a  half -suppressed  laugh;  to  titter. 

O  the  young  handsome  wenches,  how  they  tmHtter'd. 

Beau.  6"  Fl. 

Twitter  (twit'dr).  n.  1.  A  small  intermitted 
noise  or  series  of  chirpings,  as  the  sound 
made  by  a  swallow.  -2.  A  slight  trembling 
of  the  nerves;  slight  nervous  excitement  or 
agitation.    'Amorous  twittere.'    Hudibrae. 

I  am  all  of  a  twitter  to  see  my  old  John  Harrowby 
again.  Caiman  &-  GarricJk. 

8.  t  A  titter,  as  in  half -suppressed  laughter. 
Twltter-boned  (twit'6r-b6nd),  a.    Shaking 
in  the  limbs;  shaky. 

His  horse  was  either  clapp'd.  or  sparin'd.  or 
greazed;  —  or  he  was  twitter 'baned  or  broken, 
winded.  Sterne. 


Twittering  (twit'^r-ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
one  who  or  that  which  twitters;  a  sharp, 
intermitted,  chirping  noise;  twitter.  *  The 
twUteringt  of  that  slender  image  of  a  voice.  * 
Lamb.  —2.  Slight  nervous  excitement;  agita- 
tion arising  from  suspense,  desire,  inclina- 
tion, or  the  like. 

A  widow  which  had  a  twiiteri$^£  towards  a  second 
husband  took  a  gossipping  companion  to  manage 
the  job.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Twltter-llghtt(twlf«r.ntXn.    Twilight 

Then  cast  she  up 
Her  pretty  eye.  and  wink'd;  the  word  methought 

was  then. 
'  Come  not  till  twitter4ight:  MUUUHmt. 

Twlttlngly  (twif  ing-m,  adv.   In  a  twitting 

manner;  with  upbraiding. 
Twlttle-twattle  (twlta-twat-lX  M.    [Kedu- 

plication  of  twatile.'\   Tattle;  gabble. 

Insipid  twittle-twattles,  frothy  jests,  and  jingling 
witticisms  inure  us  to  a  misunderstandingof  things. 

Sir  R.  VEstrmtge. 

Twlxt  (twikstX  A  contraction  of  Betwiatt: 
used  in  poetry,  and  colloquially.  'And  srt 
dissension  'twixt  the  sire  and  son.'    Shak. 

Two  (tOX  a.  [A.  Sax.  twd,  originally  a  fern, 
form  with  maso.  twegen,  whence  twain.  The 
word  occurs  in  more  or  less  similar  f  onus  in 
most  or  all  of  the  Indo-European  tongues. 
Icel.  tveir,  tv6,  Goth,  tvai,  D.  twee,  Q.  zwei, 
Rua  du>a,  lith.  du,  L.  and  Gr.  duo,  Ir.  and 
Gael  da,  do.  Per.  do.  Hind,  do,  doo,  Skr.  dvi. 
dvau.     Twin,  twitt,  Ac,  are  connected  ] 

1.  One  and  one.— 2.  Used  indefinitely  for  a 
small  number  in  such  phrases  as  a  word  or 
two;  (100  or  three  iiours.— /n  two,  into  two 
parts;  asunder;  as»  cviiintwo.—Tobe  two,i  to 
be  at  variance  or  IrreconcUed,  as  opposed  to 
being  at  one. 

When  did  you  see  your  old  acquaintance,  Mrs. 
Cloudy?  You  and  she  art  two,  I  hear. — See  her! 
Marry.  I  don't  care  whether  I  ever  see  her  again. 

Swift. 
—Two  is  often  used  in  the  formation  of  self- 
explaining  compounds  denoting  something 
having  or  consisting  of  two  parte,  divisions, 
or  organs,  or  something  designed  for  or  to  be 
used  with  two  objecte ;  as.  (tM>-eared,  twth 
flowered,  tiM>-leaved.(wo-legged,fi0O-masted, 
Ctoo-pronged,  dte.  Ac 

Two  (td).  n.  1.  The  number  which  consiste 
of  one  and  one.— 2.  The  symbol  representing 
this  number,  as  2  or  ii 

Two-capsQled(t01cap-sfiId),a.  Bicapsular; 
having  two  distinct  capsules. 

Two-celled  (to'seldX  a.  BUocnlar;  having 
two  cella 

Two-deft  (tOlcleftX  a.  Bifid;  divided  half- 
way from  the  border  to  the  base  into  two 
segments. 

Two-decker  (tO'dek-«r),  n.  A  vessel  of  war 
carrying  guns  on  two  decks.    Simmonde. 

Two-edged  (to'ejdX  a.  Having  two  edges 
or  edges  on  both  sides;  as,  a  fieo-edge<l 
sword. 

Two-fiUSedCtt/fistVa.  LHavingtwo  visages, 
like  the  Roman  deity  Janua— 2.  Given  to 
equivocation  or  double-dealing;  inainoere. 

Wherefore,  to  roe,  two-faced  in  one  hood. 
As  touching  this,  he  fuUy  brake  his  mind. 

Mir./»r  Mags. 

Two-flowered  (to'flon-«rd).  a.  Bearing  two 
flowers  at  the  end,  as  a  pMuncle. 

Twofold  (tO'fftldX  a.  L  Double;  maltipUetl 
by  two;  duplicate;  as.  twqfold  nature;  a 
twqfdd  sense ;  a  twofold  aiigument  '  A 
tufqfold  inokg^'    Wordsworth. 

Time  and  place  taken  for  distinguishable  portfonA  •  I 
space  and  duration  have  each  of  them  a  twff<»Jd  av  ~ 
cepution.  Z«rSr 

2.  In  hot  two  and  two  together  growing 
from  the  same  place;  as,  twqfold  leaves. 

Twofold  (to'fOldX  adv.  In  a  double  degree : 
doubly. 

Ye  make  him  twp/tld  more  the  child  of  hcl  thjtn 
yourselves.  Mat  axuL  15 

Two-fbOt  (tO'fQt).  a.  Measuring  two  fM  t . 
aa.  a  two-foot  rule. 

Two-forked  (to'forkt).  a.  Dicbotomou* : 
divided  into  two  parte  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  a  fork. 

Two-haadt  (to'handX  a.  Same  as  Two- 
handed.    'Thy  fi0o-Aamf  sword'   SKak 

Two-handed  (to'hand-edl  a.    L  Havire 
two  hands;  an  epithet  occasionally  also  uat^  t 
as  equivalent  to  large,  stout  strong,  powrr- 
ful.  '  Two-handedvwMy.'  JVOtoik- 2.  Largr 
bulky;  requiring  the  two  bands  to  grasp:  s» 
a  two-handed  sword.— S.  Using  both  bam  • 
with  equal  readiness  or  dexterity ;  bcor* . 
able  to  apply  one's  self  readily  to  anything, 
dexteroua 
A  man  soon  Icswa  to  be  tw*  kmmdedim  the  bw*!' 

Two-headed  (tO'hed-ed)k  a.  Hariri  twn 
heada    '  By  two-headed  Janoa' 


Vnie.  fsr.  fat.  fill;       mi.  met.  h«r:       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not.  move:       tulie.  tub,  b^U;       oU.  pound;       ti,  Sc  abwoe;     f,  Sc  f«y. 


TWO-LBATXD 
O'ltTd).  a.    HlvUiK  («0  dl*- 

U'tlpt).  a.     I.  HUTllift  tug 


reign  u  klnw-niDnef  • 


KliUTcointduiou- 
,»glrtnbTthB»Te- 
1  Uaundj-ThiuwU]'. 


Twopmaj  (Uypeu-nl  or  tup'ed-ai).  n.  B««T 
MM  It  taoMDca  ■  qurt.  ■  A  cbopiD  ol 
Mow niiH,  vUch  li  ■  Uiln.  nuty  bennca 
nk3»  ofDitlt.'  SmoOtU.  •BoMtihuh 
pmmr.'    SaiMty 

Tw«-p«Ulad  (Eo'pst-iilil),  a.  DImMIou; 
IutIdc  two  parfactljr  dtitloot  patklk. 

Tvo-pir  (WpUX  a  HiTtng  tHo  itnodt, 
u  cord,  or  two  UiLcbmww,  aa  elotli.  cu- 

nro-ruiked  (tO^^ngW).  a.  In  boL  tiMr- 
ulel/  dUpoHd  In  euctlj  oppoiile  lidn  at 
tb*  (ttm  M  u  to  form  tiro  rom. 

TW0-IMd»d  (ta'iU-ed),  a.  In  tet.  dl- 
■pwnKHu:  KtaUlnlng  two  tttdt,  u  a  tnilt: 
tuTlDi  two  Had). 

■"— — •  (U'wnil  a.    A 
•■ M  duiecd  b] 


(UcdTaecelt 


„   <M)'l 


TWD-T«lT*d(U 


klTd),  a.     Blnlmlu,  u  ■ 

Twa^W^'CilJwtx  a.  HbtIds  two  wayi  or 
pMucn:  ti.  ■  twhuay  cock,  that  li,  ■  eock 
bj  which  a  flold  nu*  ba  dlatrfbuted  (o  mail 
ol  two  bnnchei,  to  either  of  them  lepanlal;, 

lSrtm(tw/bjl)."^     Suia  aa  I^fUII. 


Tir7tbur> 


tt.'S 


>.     In  Air.  1 


1t»UI  (tl' 
^^afor 


.__li(twi'foU). 
.^  leaTaa.    WittUn  alw  DnftM. 

Twr-fOrlUd  (twTforttX  a.  aetl  or  parted 
In  two.  like  I  loiki  bifurcated.  '  Ber  Bun- 
tog  head  twy^orittd  with  death. '    QuarJu. 

Ti^-fbmiM  (tvl'tormd).  a.  Hailng  two 
fOnna:  oharactarlied  bjr  a  double  ehape  or 
by  a  form  made  ap  from  two  dlaunnt  ci«a- 
toraaor  thlnfa;  Cwotold,     'TIlli  liiice  Iie|r- 

/armed  fabric  (hearen  and  earth)  which  we 

,  ».     SomeChliK  tbat  tiei  or 

It  (U'btni-tlk-et).  n.     A  cer- 
■Ir  BiTen  to  the  pmeecotor  of 
.  .  .  .-iietlOD,  tlie  orlslnal  proprie- 

tor or  fltit  aaelcDee  of  it  being  eiempted  bv 
Uw?a>U(.  of  #111.  llDfromall  paridiand 
ward  oOcea  within  the  parith  or  ward  where 
the  felouj  had  been  committed. 
^rIniTil-b«B(ll'bAni-tr)}.n.  [FR>mIV^«"k 
uear  London,  where  aiecntloiii  long  took 
place.]  The  (allowi;  a  gibbet. 
TnOiDnla  (U-kon'lk],  a.  Firtainlng  to 
n^cAo  Brahe  or  to  hli  ijitem  of  utroEiomj. 

I  aimj,  and  lonnerly  Thtoal  em- 
paror  and  real  raler  of  the  cauntry.    CaUed 
alas  Shogun,  aiegtm    See  HiiaDO. 
TjnUKtld},  n.     A  aeaaoD.     5jHn«ir.    Bee 

TTdTf  (tt'diX  n     A  kind  ol  ilnging  bird. 
Drmlfti.    See  TiDI,  n. 
tnm.:t    An  old  nwning  of  ne,  to  btod 


TAi-toon 


il-iiKm,  great  lord  j   The  |i 


Tyat  (ti).  •) 

Jnt  (tl-arV  n.     One  who     [>U(^  " 

t)rfo(itt(tl-f(ln'),n  Same 
at  IVl-AoM. 

Tna  (trrtr).  n.    i.t  a 

Sger— llii«*r.  a  beatt 
iMvliuDKireraBenbl  — 
to  a  lloB  than  a  U 


TJlACttl'lBg}. ".  Inmuiiiv.theactorproceaa 

of  waihlng  area     ITeafe. 
nrlu(llk),  n.     [SeeTiKKl    Ados:abaae 

fellow,    '  Baaa  lyta.'    SAoi 
TTla(UIL«.<.   Same  aa  TWein  Aiftmiueiuv. 
Tylw  (U'UrX  n-    Sbdm  bi  Tlltr  In  fru- 

TJrl^llon  (tl-lDTo-ra),  II.  (Or,  (ylM.  akaoh 
or  iwelling,  and  pAered,  to  near,  in  allualon 

of  planta,  nat  order  Aeelepladaceie.  The 
apeclea  an  twining  herbi  or  onderahmba. 
Inhabiting  India,  the  Malayan  Fenlnaula, 
Jara,  an?  New  Bonth  Walea.  Tbeimtaof 
r.  HCimatuii  are  tiaed  on  the  coaat  of  Coro- 


It  baa  ita  apacUto  name  tnim  its  being  tnp- 
poaed  to  ha»e  a  good  effect  In  aithma 

ijlmoai.  (U-lop'o-da),  n.  i>l.  (Or.  tylM.  a 
knob  or  awelling,  and  pout,  pode$,  a  fooL) 
Same  at  CameJida. 

tailMl  (tIm'BalX  n.  (n-  timiote.  It.  lim- 
Mflo,  loMllo,  from  Ar.  CAabaf^tyml>al]  A 
kind  of  keltla^nUD.    Spelled  alto  TimiaL 

Trinp  (thnpX  A'  A  apace  in  the  bottom  of 
■  blait-f  umaoe  adjoining  the  crucible, 

TnapUl(tim'paQ),  n  [Fr.  tympan.  See 
Tnuirini.]  I.l  A  dram— £.  InarcA  aame 
at  ly uponuin  (which  tee).  — S.  In  prtiifdio, 
a  fnme  attached  to  the  carriage  of  ibe  hand- 
preat  or  platen  machine  by  jolnta,  and  cot- 
er«d  with  panthment  or  clolh,  on  which  the 
blank  theeta  are  pat  In  order  to  be  laid  nn 
th*  form  to  be  tanpreiaed.    Thi 

(yii>Ii<M,al 

Nontttf ,  which  lorm  a  loft  mediom  between 
the  trpaa  and  the  platen,  and  tend  to  pro- 
duce an  equal  Impretalon.  See  PuHTnia- 
ruaa.—Trmpan  ihat.t  aheet  of  paper  laid 
on  the  tympan  and  aerrlng  at  the  guide  on 
which  the  ttaeeta  to  be  printed  are  laid,  by 
which  meant  the  margin  ia  kopt  regular  and 

TTn^paul  ( tlm'pan-al ),  a.    Same  at  IV"- 

TyWDitJilO  (tlio-pan'Jk).  a.    L  Like  a  (ym- 

rumordrum;  acting  like  a  druin-head.— 
n  anal    ot  or  purtalnlng    '     " 

Ami 


^mpUlltei  (tim-pa-nrWi),  n,    IL  ti/m- 


amorbtdcollecUoii. 
canted  by  indigeatif 


>rganlc  dlteaae.  Called  al 

i-pa-nlt'ik),  a.  BelaUng 
or  (yinpanltMi  affected  with  t/i 
jmpanitea 


of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 


^arToI  a  drumner.     Colei. 
ftTnp«il»«l(tim'pan-li),  e.l.  pret  A  pp. 
Ijfmpaniad:  ppr.  iympaniiitiff.    To  make 

SsVo"'7:«.t~i:  sag 

of  Uie  kettle-druma  of  an  orchettra.    Writ- 

^^fmpuinin  (tlm'pan-um),  n.  [L.  ft""- 
paimm.  a  dnun,  tbe  triangular  area  of  a 
pediment,  from  Or.  tumpancm,  Ivpatum,  a 
drum,  from  (j/pU,  to  beat.'    "   '" '  '"* 


containa  th< 
(I>)  The  Bat  tcaje 


.  .  aTltr  of  an 
utlag  the  middle 
It  honea.  and  it  le 
romthaM '  ■ 


rinded  between  the  i 


a  window,  or 

the  llnUl  of  a  door  and  thi 
The  tympuum  It  often  or 
earring  or  acnlpture.    (>)  T 


hlcb  forma 
J  birda  and 
langnlar  apace 

horlion- 

niKce  Included'  between 

-■  "- •-  aboTe  It 

lied  with 


ihaped  wheel  w  I  th  aplrally  currad 
by  which  water  It  ralaed  to  the 
I  the  wheel  reTolTea  with  the 
of  the  clrcnmf  erenca  aubnwisad. 


mainly  appl 
fngifH  the  . 
diapanutlDn 


'bumper 


1  (I^  rf  Idnr  ol  Nap...  -._-. 
9r  tymbolio  repreeentatlon 
hich  It  called  the  anHCyw; 
:  theologically  tbe  word  i> 
D  thoae  prophetic  preflgur. 
int  and  tblngt  ot  Ihe  new 
'  ccur  in  the  Old  Teita- 
ib  it  eoBtldered 

-.    — , object  typlBad 

It  the  untilvpe. 

■ecr  ■  ^^  vhm  tfaa  Ihlne  Trpiacd 

a  or  tpedmen  ot  any  data 
lered  at  eminently  poiaeaiing 


t.  Thua  the  patctaal  lamb  it  co 


From  icaipcd  cMijiil  quirUd  am 

loB.  HoDBca.  aad  VetRbalaWe  ban  l>»  ur^ 

BHnbK  Ihal  my  memtiei  ot  Ikot  pdioaiT  dIvMou 
of  Ibe  aidsal  UudoB  agtvu  wUb  even  atbrr  DKB- 
baf  <aiba  tau*  ifiTiiloaln  bobi  Iwmei  wna  a  cat- 

oUier  nnli.  Is  U»  deim  to  •hlcT  H  cihlblnqir! 

4  In  thitflnt  arti,  (a)  the  model  or  pattern. 
In  nature,  of  any  object  (6)  The  original 
conception  which  become!  the  tubjecl  of  a 


-  ja  face  of  a  medal 

I.  In  prIntInQ,  ( 

rlam  ot  metal,  w. 


or'c'olnr  FairMt.  —  a.  ...... 

reetaagular  aoUd  or  prlam  ot  metal,  wood, 
or  other  hard  material  haTing  a  raited 
'etter,  Bgure,  punctnatlou  mark,  or  other 

■- OB  the  upper  and,  which,  when 

Inked,  ia  need  to  make  iotpret' 
tlonaon  paper  and  other  amooUi 
aurfacea  (a)  Type*  coilectiTely; 
the  qnantlly  of  typea  need  In 
printing.  Type*  muil  be  all  it 
a  uniform  height,  and  perfectly 
true  In  tbeir  anglea,  otherwlie 
they  could  not  ba  locked  to- 
gather.    Tlie  different  pirta  of  a 

to&Dwa:  the  hidiior  Aafik(a},the 
rectangular  tolidlttetf;  lhe/a« 
ik).  the  r»l«ed  I  otter  or  character: 
tbe  btard  (c}.  the  part  ot  the  end 
of  the  body  unoocupled  l>y  the 

.. jic*(or  nfcii.ddtf),  a  notch  made 

ooe  tide  of   the  priam,  and  dealgned 
utfit  th*  coiDpoilior  In  diatlngulthlng 


a,3o.kieit:      g.ffo^     J.iobi    t,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  abvi 
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the  bottom  of  the  face  from  the  top;  the 
groove  («),  a  chaoDel  made  in  the  bottom  or 
root  of  tne  type  to  make  it  stand  steadily. 
The  fine  lines  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  a 
letter  are  called  eeripht;  the  parts  of  the  face 
of  some  letters,  such  as  j  and/,  which  project 
over  the  body,  are  called  kemt.  From  the 
character  of  the  letters  types  are  known  as 
CAPITALS,  small  or  lower  case  letters,  iUiliea, 
script,  Ac.  From  their  size  they  receive  the 
following  names,  from  brilliant,  which,  how- 
ever, is  rarely  used,  to  Engliah,  the  largest 
used  in  ordinary  book-work  :— 


Brilliant...    WUMt  OtoU»  ^m  M>»  am  Btltoh  IWaWr 

Diamond...  WIUiMiOutMVMtkclratB^UabPriiiUr. 

PearL WUU«m  Outon  wu  the  flnt  Bngllth  P 

Rnby WQUam  Caxton  was  the  flnt  Eoglis 

Nonpareil..  William  Caxton  was  the  first  En 
Minion  —  William  Caxton  was  the  firs 
Brevier.. . .  William  Caxton  was  the  fir 
Bourgeois..  William  Caxton  was  the 
Longprimer  William  Caxton  was  th 
smaUKca.  William  Caxton  was 
Pica William  Caxton  w 

English ....  William  Caxton 

Brevier..  ISIack  Eettet  or  ®Ili  iSnglist) 

—In  type,  set  up,  ready  for  printing;  hav- 
ing all  the  types  duly  arranged  so  that  an 
impression  can  be  taken  when  desired. 
Type  (tip),  tX  pret  &  pp.  typed;  ppr. 
typing.  L  To  exhibit  or  represent  by  a 
model  or  sjrmbol  beforehand;  to  prefigure. 
[Bare.]— 2.  To  extiibit  an  example  or  copy 
of;  to  represent;  to  typify. 

But  let  us  tyf€  them  now 
In  our  own  lives.  Tennynn. 

Type-castlllg  (Up'kast-ing),  n.  Same  as 
Type-founding. 

Tjme-fottnder  (Up'found-^X  ^  ^  person 
who  manufactures  tvpe. 

T^rpe-founding  (tip^found-ingX  n.  The  art 
or  practice  of  manufacturing  metallic  mov- 
able types,  used  by  printers. 

T|rpe-roumlry«  Type-foundery  (Up'- 
found-ri,  tip'found-e-ri),  n.  A  place  where 
types  are  manufactured. 

Type  -  metal  (tip  'met-al),  n.  An  alloy  of 
lead,  antimony,  and  tin,  used  in  making 
types.  The  usual  proportion  is  one  part  of 
antimony  to  three  of  lead ;  but  the  propor- 
tions vary  for  different  sorts  of  types. 

T31)e-Better  (tip'set-^rX  n.  1.  One  who  sets 
up  type ;  a  compositor.  —  1  A  type-setting 
machine.    See  under  Ttps-sbttino. 

Tsrpe-iettillg  (tip'set-ingX  n.    The  act  or 

Erocess  by  which  type  is  set  up  or  placed 
1  the  composing-stick,  ready  to  be  printed 
from. — Type-eetting machine,  %xDaxMne  for 
composing  or  setting  un  type.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  machines  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  ordinarily  they  all  possess  the  fol- 
lowing leading  features:  they  have  separate 
galleys  or  pockets  for  each  sort  of  type,  and 
the  mechsmical  arrangement  is  such  that 
on  touching  a  key,  arranged  with  others 
like  the  keyboard  of  a  piano,  the  end  type 
of  the  row  is  displaced,  and  conducted  in  a 
channel  or  by  a  tape  to  a  composing-stick, 
where  the  types  are  arranged  in  a  regular 
order  in  a  line  of  indefinite  length;  thence 
they  are  removed  in  successive  portions  to 
a  justifying  stick,  in  which  they  are  spaced 
out  to  Uie  proper  length  of  line  required. 

Type-writer  (tip'rit-*rX  n.  a  machine 
intended  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
pen.  and  by  wliich  the  letters  are  produced 
by  the  impresdon  of  inked  typea  The  es- 
sential elements  in  such  machines  (of  which 
there  are  several  varieties)  is  a  movement 
to  bring  the  type  into  position,  an  inking 
device,  an  impression  movement,  and  means 
for  letter  and  line  spacing.  A  successful 
form  of  the  machine  has  a  series  of  letter 
keys  arranged  in  four  rows,  to  be  worked  by 
the  fingers  of  both  hands,  a  letter  being  im- 
printed on  the  paper  (which  moves  auto- 
matically) each  tune  a  Icey  is  struclL 

^plia  (ti'fa),  A.  [Or.  typhoe,  a  marsh,  from 
die  liabitat  of  the  species.]  A  g^nus  of 
plants,  the  species  of  which  are  known  by 
the  name  of  cat-tail  or  reed-mace.     See 

RJUB-XACK. 

Typbaoea  (U-fi's6-6).  n.  pi.  [L  typha.  Or. 
typhi.]    Anat  order  of  monocotyledonous 


plants.. characterized  by  their  calyx  being 
three -sepaled  and  half-glumaceous.  or  a 
mere  bundle  of  long  hairs,  long  lax  fila- 
ments, clavate  anthers,  solitary  pendulous 
ovules,  and  peculiar  habit.  The  order  in- 
cludes two  genera,  Typha  and  Sparganium, 
tlie  species  of  which  are  abundant  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  her- 
baceous reed-like  plants,  growing  in  marshes 
and  ditchea 

l^rph-feyer  (ttff6-v6r),  n.  A  general  name 
for  continaed  low  fevers,  as  typhus  and 
typhoid. 

Typllllne  (tiflinX  n,  [Or.  iMpUinie,  a  kind 
of  serpentine  animal  like  the  blind-worm, 
from  tyjMoSt  blind.]  A  curious  lizard  be- 
longing to  a  family  in  which  the  eyes  and 
ears  are  hidden  under  the  akin,  and  which 
has  two  limbs  at  nKwt,  the  front  being  al- 
ways and  the  hinder  pair  sometimes  want- 
ing. In  the  typical  species,  the  common 
typhline  (or  blind  acontiasX  the  limbs  are 
entirely  wanting,  and  the  animal  looks  ut- 
terly helpless,  having  no  apparent  l^s,  feet, 
eyes,  or  ears.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Africa. 

TnPthlopldn  (tif-lop1-d6X  n.  pL  [Or.  typh- 
Upa,  from  typhloe,  blind,  and  6p$,  the  eye  or 
face.  ]  A  family  of  reptiles,  distinguished 
from  the  typical  ophidians  by  the  compara- 
tive narrowness  of  their  gape,  and  by  their 
habit  of  burrowing  in  the  ground;  and  so 
named  because  the  eye  resembles  a  point 
hardly  visible  through  tlie  sldn.  They  re- 
semble at  first  sight  earthworms,  and  are 
found  in  the  hot  portions  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. They  differ  from  all  other  reptiles 
in  possessing  teeth  in  only  one  of  the  jaws. 
The  typical  genus  is  Typhiops.  and  there  are 
several  othera. 

^^hlops  (tiflopa),  n.    See  Ttpslopidic. 

^ni>ho^$an  (t!-f6'g-an),  a.  Of.  pertaining  to, 
or  resembling  Typhoette,  the  fabled  (Rant 
with  a  hundred  heads.  Sometimes  incor- 
rectly written  Typhotan  or  Typhean. 

^ni>hOld  (ti'foidX  a.  Of,  pertaining  to.  or  re- 
sembling typhus;  as,  a  typhoid  fever;  typhoid 
%ympiomB.— Typhoid  fever,  a  species  of  con- 
tinued fever,  characterized  by  abdominal 
f>ains  and  diarrhoea  due  to  ulceration  of  the 
ntestines,  frequently  by  derangement  in  the 
functions  of  the  lungs  and  brain,  by  spots  on 
the  skin,  and  analogous  in  many  respects  to 
eruptive  fevers.  Unlike  the  spots  of  typhus 
those  of  typhoid  fever  disappear  on  pressure. 
By  some  authorities  typhoid  and  typhus 
fevers  have  been  regarded  as  the  less  and 
greater  degree  of  one  common  disease,  but 
the  malority  of  physicians  now  consider  them 
to  be  distinct  diseases  with  certain  resem- 
blances. Typhus  has  generally  prevailed 
as  an  epidemic  where  insanitary  conditions, 
overcrowding,  and  famine  have  prevailed ; 
the  rebreathing  of  air  loaded  with  eman- 
ations from  crowded  living  beings  being  its 
chief  cause.  Tjrphoid,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  now  far  more  common,  occurring  among 
all  classes  of  society,  in  isolated  and  healthy 
villages,  as  well  as  in  the  larger  cities.  It 
may  DC  induced  by  purely  external  causes, 
as  by  bad  ventilation,  sewer-gas,  exhalations 
of  decomposing  matter  in  cellars  or  near 
houses,  privies,  and  especially  the  contami- 
nation of  drinking  water.  It  is  also  of 
longer  duration  than  typhus,  there  being 
at  least  three  full  weeks  of  the  active  fever, 
followed  by  several  weeks'  gradual  conva- 
lescence, while  in  the  average  from  typhus 
speedy  recovery  ensues  at  the  end  of  the 
secoud  week.  Known  also  as  Enteric  and 
Oaetrie  Fever. 

Typhomanla  (ti-f6-ma'ni-aX  n.  The  low 
muttering  delirium  which  accompanies  ty- 
phoid fever. 

Typhon  (ti'fonX  n.  The  Oreek  name  of  the 
Egyptian  divinity  Set,  the  personification 
of  the  principle  of  evil. 

TypllOOn(ti-f5n0.n.  [Ctiinese  tai-fong,  great 
wind.  The  spelling  has  been  influenced  by 
Or.  typhdn,  a  violent  whirlwind,  also  Uie 
name  of  a  divinity.  ]  One  of  the  violent  hur- 
ricanes which  rage  on  the  coastsof  China  and 
Japan  and  the  neighbouring  archipelago,  oc- 
curring from  May  to  November,  being  most 
frequent  and  disastrous  in  July,  August, 
and  September. 

^ni>hOlUl  (ti'fusX  a.    Belating  to  typhus. 

^rph- poison  (tif'poi-znX  n.  Poison  or 
virus,  which  wheu  admitted  into  the  system 
produces  typh-fever,  or  continued  low  fevers, 
as  typhus  or  typhoid  fevera 

Tsrphai  (ti'fns).  n.  [Or.  typhoe,  stupor  or 
coma.  ]  A  speciesof  continued  fever  attended 
by  great  debility.  It  is  contagious  or  infec- 
tious, and  often  epidemic,  but  is  most  prone 


to  attack  debilitated  persons,  and  is  aided 
in  its  progress  by  want  of  cleanliness,  good 
food,  andB-esh  air.  With  the  sanitary  reform 
of  otercrowded  localities,  bairacks,  jails, 
ships,  ^..  the  prevalence  of  this  plague  has 
now  been  considerably  diminished.  Its  at- 
tack is  generally  characterized  by  inordinate 
muscular  and  nervous  debility,  great  de- 
pression of  spirits,  weariness,  flying  pains, 
sighing,  and  a  freouent,  small,  and  some- 
times  fluttering  pulse.  The  tongue  is  fool 
and  brown,  and  the  taste  impaired,  and  not 
unfrequently  nausea  and  buions  vomiting 
prevaiL  About  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  an 
eruption  of  a  deep  livid  colour  appears  on 
the  abdomen,  the  spots  of  which  do  not 
disappear  on  pressure,  as  those  of  typhoid 
do.  As  tlie  disease  advances  the  debility 
increases;  the  speech  becomes  inarticulate 
muttering,  and  delirious,  and  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  bleeding  from  the  nose,  mouth, 
and  bowela  Typhus  is  frequently  fatal, 
death  in  the  majority  of  cases  supervening 
before  the  fifteenth  day  after  attack.  This 
disease  is  also  known  as  hospital  fever,  ship- 
fever,  jail-fever,  camp-fever,  brain-fever, 
and  spotted  fever,  and  has  sometimes  been 
considered  as  an  acute  form  of  fever  of 
which  typhoid  is  a  less  virulent  example. 
See  Typhoid. 

TypiC  (tip'ikX  a.  Same  as  Typical,  but  less 
commonly  used. — Typie  fever,  a  fever  that 
is  regular  in  its  attacks  or  that  follows  a 
particular  type :  opposed  to  erratic  fever. 

Typical  (tip^ik-alX  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
type ;  having  the  character  of  a  type ;  aa, 
(a)  prefiguring  or  representing  something; 
foreshadowing;  emblematic;  figurative. 

The  Leritical  priesthood  was  caly  fyficml  *>i  the 
Christian.  AtUrbttry. 

(6)  In  nat.  hi»t  combining  the  charaoter- 
istics  of  a  group ;  as,  the  typical  species  <»( 
A  genus;  the  typical  genus  of  a  family.  Ac. 
Typically  (Uplk-al-nx  adv.  In  a  t>'picAl 
manner ;  by  way  of  image,  qrmbol,  or  rr- 
semblance. 


In  the  Eucharist  he  (Christ)  is  stiU  fieured 
clearly,  but  still  tyfically.  Jer.  TmyUr. 

TyptoalneM  (tip'ik-al-oe^,  n.  Tlie  ataia  of 
being  typical 

lyplflcaUon  (tip'i-fl-k&"shonX  n.  The  act 
of  typifying. 

Typliier(tip'i-fI-6rX  »•  One  who  typifies. 
'  A  modem  typijler  who  deals  only  in  simili- 
tudes and  correspondences.'    Warburton. 

TypUy  (tip'irfIX  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  typified:  ppr. 
typifying.  1.  To  represent  by  an  image, 
form,  model,  or  resemblance. 

Our  Sarioor  was  tyfi/itd  indeed  by  the jpoat  that 
was  slain.  .Sir  T.  Brtmmt. 

2.  To  exemplify;  to  type. 

^rpo  (tl '  poX  n.  An  abbreviation  of  2VP^ 
raj[>A«r;  a  compositor.    [Colloq.] 

Typocosmy  (tii>6-kos-miX  n.  [Or.  typae,  an 
impression,  and  koemoe,  the  world.]  A  re- 
presentation of  the  world.   Bacon.    [Ran.  ] 

Typogmvhieir  (tl-pog'raf-*rX  n.  [See  Tr- 
HOORAPHT.  ]  A  printer.  '  An  edition  of  this 
work,  without  date,  place,  or  typographer.' 
T.  Warton. 

Typographic.  Typograpldcal  (ti-pd-grmf- 

ik,  tT-p6-grarik-alX  a.  L  Pertaining  to 
printing;  as,  the  typographic  art;  typograph- 
teal  errors.  — 2. t  Emblematic;  flgnrative; 
typical 

"Ik-al-HX  ad9L 

tie  manner  of 

printers.— 2.  Emblematically;  figuratiTely. 

Typogmpbj  (tl-pog'ra-fiX  n.     [Or.  typoe, 

type,  and  graphd,  to  write.]    1.  The  art  of 

{)nnting.  or  the  operation  of  impretaing 
etters  and  words  on  paper  by  typoa. 

Caxton  uught  us  tyf«grm^y  about  theyear  i«74- 


2.  Emblematical  or  hieroglyphic  representa- 
tion.   Sir  T.  Browne. 

Typolite  (U'pd-litX  n.  [Or.  typoe,  form,  and 
UMos,  stone.]  An  old  name  for  a  stone  or 
fossil  which  has  on  it  impressions  or  figursa 
of  plants  and  animals. 

Typology  (U  pol'o-jiX  n-  [Or.  typoe,  toxra, 
and  logoe,  discourse.  ]  The  doctrine  of  types: 
a  discourse  on  types,  espedally  those  of 
Scripture. 

TjT  (t^rX  n.  [Icel  Tyr.]  In  narlhtra 
mythol.  the  god  of  war  and  victonr.  Be  Is 
the  son  of  Odin,  and  the  same  aa  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Ty  w  or  Tiu.    See  Tni. 

Tyrant  (tl'ranX  v.t  To  act  the  tynat  to; 
to  tyrannize  over. 

What  G^lorle  or  what  inwrdDn  has  thoo  (tjO««) 
In  feeble  ladies  tyrtuiHm£  so 


F&te,  fir,  fat,  fall;       me,  met.  h6r;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;       tabe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  6c.  abtfoe;     y.  8c  kp. 
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Ttnii,t  Tyraimet  (U'ranX  n.    A  tyrant 

TyrmnneMt  arran<«t),  n.  A  female  tynuit 
*  A  iDO«t  IntuUinff  ttfrannett.'    B4au.  dt  FL 

TynumlO  (tl-ran'iki  a.  Same  as  Tyranni- 
«al :  chiefly  occornng  In  poetry.  *  Brute 
rlolenoe,  and  proud  Cyronnte  power.'  MUUm, 

T9Tanilical(ti-ran'ik*alXa.  [Kr.  tyrannique. 
Or.  tyranniko9.  See  Tyrant.]  Pertaining 
to  a  tyrant;  suiting  a  tyrant;  arbitrary;  un- 
justly severe  in  goremment;  imperious; 
despotic ;  omel;  as,  a  tyrannical  prince ;  a 
lyranntocU  master;  iyraimicai  gOTemment 
or  power. 

You  hare  contitred  ...  to  wind 
Younelf  into  a  power  (yrmuHtcmi.       Shmk. 

If  the  spirit  of  •  subject  be  rebdUous.  In  a  prince 
k  will  be  tymMHiaU  and  intolerable.     Jtr.  Tnyl»r. 

^mnnieally  (tl-ran'ik-al-li).  adv.  In  a 
tyrannical  manner;  with  unjust  exercise  of 
power;  arbitrarily;  oppressively.    Shok. 

^rTaiinlGaln6M(Uran1kal-ne8),n.  Tyran- 
nical disposition  or  practice. 

T^raimlCldal  (tiran'isia"alX a.  Kelating 
to  tyrannicide. 

TyramilClde  (Uran'i-sfdX  n.  fL  tyneinniM. 
tyrant,  and  eado,  to  kill.  ]  1.  The  act  of 
killing  a  tyrant. 

It  was  in  the  most  patient  period  of  Roman  servi- 
tude that  themes  of  tjfranutddt  made  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  boys  at  school  Burke. 

8.  One  who  kills  a  tyrant  'A  band  of 
tyrannieidea.*    Moore. 

ICyrannidSB  (tl-ran'i-dd),  n.pL  A  family  of 
insessorial  birds,  of  which  Tyrannus  is  the 
typical  genus.    See  Ttrannus. 

Tyrmnxiull  t  (tii^an-ish).  a.  Like  a  tyrant; 
tyrannicaL  'The proud, (ymmucA Roman.' 
voiMr 

tyrannise  (tir'an-izX  v.C  pret  &  pp.  tyr. 
anmited;  ppr.  tyra  ntiizing.  [  Fr.  tyranniter.  ] 
To  act  the  tyrant;  to  exercise  arbitrary 
power;  to  rule  with  unjust  and  oppressive 
aereri^;  to  exercise  unjust  seventy;  as.  a 
prince  will  often  tyrannize  over  his  sub- 
jects. *  Him  that  thus  doth  tyranniu  o'er 
Shak. 


He  does  violence  to  his  own  facilities,  f^vnuists 
over  his  own  mind.  L^dtt. 

The  selfish  and  the  stronff  still  (yrmmnim 
Without  reproach  or  check.  ShtUey. 

Tyranxilse  t  (tir'an-IxX  ^-^^    1*0  overrule  by 
tyranny;   to  tyrannic  over'   to  oppress. 

jroom. 


TyrmimouB  (tir'an-usX  a.  Tyrannical ;  ar- 
bitrary; unjustly  severe;  despotic;  oppres- 
sive; violent.  'The  iyranwAU  breathings 
of  the  north'  (windX  Shak.  '  This  tynm- 
nous  and  despotic  king.'    Sir  W.  TempU. 

And  now  the  storm-blast  came,  and  he 
Was  OrroMiMfw  and  strong.        CeUridgt. 

Tyrannoosly  (tir'an-us-li).  adv.  In  a  tyr- 
annous manner;  tyrannically;  oppressively; 
violently;  cruelly.    Spenur. 

Tyrannoi  (ti-ran'nus).  n.  A  genus  of  inses- 
sorial birds,  having  the  bill  straight,  rather 
long,  strong,  the  upper  mandible  rounded 
above,  the  point  suddenly  hooked.  Hie 
birds  of  this  genus,  which  is  entirely  Ame- 
rican, are  noted  for  their  boldness  and 
fierceness,  and  will  attack  any  aggressor, 
even  the  eagle,  in  defence  of  their  young. 
The  best-known  species  is  the  tyrant-shrike 
(r.  inlfvpidiuX 

Tyxmnny  (tir'an-i).  n.     (See  Ttramt.  ] 

1.  Arbitrary  or  despotic  -exercise  of  power; 
oppressive  conduct  of  a  tyrant;  cruel  govern- 
ment or  discif^ine;  as,  the  tyranny  of  a 
master.    'Thy  insulting  tyranny.'    Shak. 

Where  hiw  ends  tyranny  befins.  Pvtt. 

2.  Severity;  rigour;  inclemency. 

The  tyranny  o'  th'  open  night's  too  rough 
For  nature  to  endure.  Shak. 

-^  Despotism,  Tyranny.     See  under  Dks- 

POTUM. 

Tyrant  (trrautX  n.  [O.  E.  tyran,  tiran,  0. 
Fr.  tiran,  tirant,  L.  tyrannus,  from  Or. 
tyrannos,  a  Doric  form  for  koiranos,  allied 
to  kyros,  kyrios,  lord,  master.  The  final  t 
does  not  properly  belong  to  the  word,  but 
has  become  appended  to  it,  as  in  pheasant, 
peasant,  Ac.]  L  Originally,  in  ancient 
Qreece,  one  who  had  usurped  the  ruling 
power  without  the  consent  of  the  people 
or  at  the  expense  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment; a  usurper.  Such  a  ruler,  although 
he  obtained  his  power  iUegallv,  did  not 
always  use  it  oppressively  and  violently;  it 
was  occasionally  used  humanely  and  bene- 
ficently. 

T  he  tyrmnt  of  the  Chersonese 

Was  freedom's  best  and  bravest  fiiend ; 
That  tyrant  was  Miltiadesi  Byron. 

Hence~2.  A  monarch  or  other  ruler  or  master 
who  uses  power  to  oppress  those  under  him; 
a  person  who  imposes  burdens  and  hard- 
ships on  those  under  his  control  which  law 
and  humanity  do  not  authorise  or  which  t^e 


purposes  of  government  do  not  require;  a 
despotic  ruler;  a  cruel  master;  an  oppressor. 

Love  to  a  yielding  heart  is  a  king,  to  a  resisting 
heart  is  a  tyrant.  Sir  P.  Stttt^y. 

I  am  sobject  to  a  tyrant,  a  sorcerer.     SAaS. 

8.  The  tyrant-shrike  or  king-bird. 

Tyrant  t  (tl'rantX  v.i.  To  pUy  the  tyrant; 
to  tjrrannize.    Fuller. 

Ttrrant-shrlke  (tVrant-shrlk).  n.  A  North 
American  insessorial  bird,  of  the  genus 
Tyrannus  {T.  intrepidus).  remarkable  for  its 
bold  and  pugnacious  olsposition.  Called 
ailso  Tyrant  Fly-oatehsr  said  King-bird.  See 
Ttrannus. 

Tyre  (tlr).  n.  A  preparation  of  milk  and 
rice  used  by  the  East  Indiana 

TyrlaiL  (tifi-anX  n.    A  native  of  Tyra. 

Tyrlan  (tir'i-anX  a.  l.  Pertaining  to  the 
ancient  Tyra.— 2.  Being  of  a  purple  colour. 
—Tyrian  purple,  a  celebrated  purple  dve 
formerly  prepared  at  Tyra  from  shell-fish. 
See  Purpura.  Murbx. 

Tyro  (ti'rOX  ^  [^  ^''v,  a  newlv  levied 
soldier,  a  young  soldier.]  A  beginner  in 
learning  anything ;  one  who  is  employed  in 
learning  or  who  has  only  mastered  the  rudi- 
ments of  any  branch  of  knowledge ;  a  no- 
vice.   Oarth.    [Also  written  Tiro.] 

Tvrooinium  (tl-r6-sin'i-umX  n.  Same  as 
Tirociny.    Oayton. 

Tyrodny  (tl'r6-sin-i}.  n.  (L.  ttrocin<um, 
first  service  or  trial,  from  tiro.  See  Ttro.] 
The  state  of  being  a  tyro,  beginner,  or 
learner;  apprenticeship.    Blount 

TyrolBBB  (ti'rol-Sz  or  tlr'ol-SzX  a.  Belonging 
or  ralating  to  the  Tyrol;  as.  a  Tyrolese  air. 

Tyrolese  (ti'rol-6z  or  tlr'o-ldzX  n.  sing,  and 
pi  A  native  of  the  Tyrol;  the  people  of  the 

Tyr^eime(tS-r6-li-enXn.  [Fr.]  A  Tyrolese 
popular  song  or  melody,  especially  one  in 
which  rapid  alternation  in  melodic  progres- 
sions of  the  natural  and  falsetto  voice  is 
introduced. 

Tyrolite  (U'rol-ItX  n.  [From  the  Tyrol, 
whera  it  occurs.]  A  fine  azura-blue  or  ver- 
digris-graen  ora  of  copper,  a  carbonate  of 
copper  and  arsenic. 

Tyronism  (ti'rou-izmX  n.  State  of  being  a 
tyro. 

Tythe  (tlTH).  n.    See  Tithe. 

l^ar  (tsItrX  n.  The  Emperor  of  Russia.  See 
Czar. 

Tsarina,  Tzaritsa  (tsli-rS'na,  tsltr-it'saX  n. 
The  Empress  of  Russia.    See  CZARINA. 


U. 


V,  The  twentv-fint  letter  and  the  fifth  vowel 
in  the  English  alphabet  Its  true  primary 
sound  was  that  which  it  still  ratains  in  most 
of  the  languages  of  Europe,  that  of  oo  in 
cool,  tool,  good,  vfood,  Ac,  answering  to  the 
Franch  ou  in  tour,  the  sound  being  some- 
times short,  sometimes  long.  This  sound  is 
one  of  the  original  Indo-European  vowel- 
sounds.  (See  A.)  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  long 
sound  was  often  marked  with  an  accent  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  short.  The  former 
has  in  modem  English  commonly  become 
the  diphthong  ou  or  eto,  as  A.  Sax.  thU- 
thou,  fi A  =  now,  mikth = mouth,  Ac  After  r. 
however,  and  also  after  the  sounds  <A  ana 
M.  u  has  generally  the  old  long  sound,  as  in 
ruts,  truUi,  sure,  Ac. .  and  the  same  sound 
differently  rapresented  is  still  heard  in  room 
=A  Sax.  rtlm.  frroo4r(verb)=A.  Sax.  hrHean. 
The  old  short  sound  of  u  is  still  retained  in 
some  words,  as  in  h%tll,/xdl,  put,  Ac,  but  in 
general  this  sound  became  changed  (appar- 
ently about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century)  to  the  sound  heard  in  cut,  tun, 
Ac,  which  was  a  new  sound  In  English. 
In  ti«,  but,  the  u  was  originally  long.  This 
sound,  which  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
unaccented  Franch  e,  is  characteristic  of 
English,  and  is  often  given  to  the  other 
vowels,  a,  e,  o,  when  unaccented,  as  in  the 
words  cavalry,  sister,  where  the  italicized 
vowels  have  almost,  if  not  altogether,  this 
indistinct,  stifled  tc-sound.  In  the  case  of  o 
this  pronunciation  is  not  confined  to  unac- 
cented vowels,  as  in  numerous  instances  the 
accented  o  is  exactly  equivalent  to  this  sound 
of  u;  for  example,  oom^,  money,  among,  Ac 
The  long  sound  that  this  letter  commonly 
represents  at  the  present  day.  as  in  mute. 


pure,  duke,  diffuse,  ftc .  is  not  a  simple  vowel, 
the  tt-sound  having  raally  an  inwund  befora 
it  This  latter  sound  seems  to  have  estab- 
lished itself  about  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Some  speakera  give  u  this 
sound  even  after  r,  but  the  letter  is  not  com- 
monly so  pronounced.  Vulgar  speakera, 
again,  pronounce  such  words  as  duke,  ^., 
as-  if  they  wera  written  dook,  Ac  llie 
words  bury  and  busy  (wiUi  their  deriva- 
tives) exhibit  solitary  peculiarities  in  the 
pronunciation  of  this  character.  The  sound 
of  u  in  mute  is  also  rapresented  bv  other 
combination^  tAhy  ue  in  due,  ew  In  dew, 
and  ui  in  suit.  With  regard  to  us  the  re- 
mark has  been  made  '  Uiat  it  is  used  in  later 
spelling  as  a  final  u  owing  to  a  rule  made 
by  no  one  knows  whom,  no  one  knows  why. 
and  no  one  knows  when,  that  no  Engli^ 
word  can  end  in  u.'  {A.J.Ellis.)  In  plague, 
rogtu,  Ac,  ue  indicates  that  the  preceding 
vowel  is  to  be  pronounced  long  and  the  g 
with  its  hard  sound:  in  tongue  it  is  a  useless 
excrescence.  Besides  the  sound  in  suit,  ui 
has  several  other  sounds,  as  in  build,  guide, 
fruit,  anguish,  mosquito,  ^.  In  buoy  the  u 
is  no  longer  heard,  and  probably  it  never 
was  heard  in  buy.  In  the  best  period  of 
Roman  literature  the  t^^ound  was  expressed 
bv  the  character  V.  The  Anglo-Saxon  al- 
phabet did  not  have  the  character  V  at  all. 
the  sound,  when  it  occurred  (as  between  two 
vowels)  being  represented  by/,  or  occasion- 
ally by  u.  In  later  times  u  and  v  stood  in- 
differently for  either  sound,  the  capital  being 
generally  written  V.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  its  special  function  was  assigned  to 
each,  yet  almost  every  dictionary  continued 
to  combine  the  u  and  v,  and  this  was  not 


Ubertyt  (fi'ber-tiX  n. 
tiber,  fruitful  or  copious.] 


quite  given  up  till  far  on  in  the  present  cen- 
tunr.— U,  in  ehem.  is  the  symbol  of  uraniuuL 
U.C..  in  dates  belonging  to  Roman  history, 
is  a  contraction  for  ab  urbe  condita,  from 
the  time  the  city  was  built;  as,  U.C.  400,  the 
year  of  Rome  400.  U.K.,  the  United  King- 
dom. U.  P.,  in  Scotland,  United  Prasl^- 
terian.  U.S.,  United  States.  U.& A.. United 
States  of  America. 

Uberoust  (u'b^r-usX  a.  [L.  uber,  fruitful.] 
Yielding  largely  or  copiously;  productive; 
fruitful;  copious. 

Here  the  women  give  suck,  the  itdermts  dog  being 
thrown  over  their  nalced  shoulder.   Sir  T.  nirbtrt. 

[L.  uhetrtCLS,  from 
Fertility;  fruit- 
fulness.  Florio. 
Utoloation,  Ubtoty  (fi-bl-ki'shon,  fi-bl'e-UX 
n.  [L.  ub%,  where.]  The  state  of  being  in  a 
place;  local  relation;  whereneea  'U  my 
ubietv  did  not  so  nearly  resemble  obiquity.' 
Southey.    [Rare.] 

Among  other  solutions  he  saggests  that  the  board 
affects  the  upper  weight,  which  it  does  not  touch,  by 
determining  its  nhieatian  or  whereneaa.    WhemtU. 

Ubiquarian  (fl-bi-kw&'rl-anX  «•  Exist- 
ing everywhere;  ubiquitary;  ubiquitous. 
Covoper.    [Rare] 

Ublqoist  (  u '  bi  -  kwist).  n.  f  Fr.  ubiquiaU, 
from  L.  ubiaue,  everywhere,  in  every  place, 
from  ubi,  where.]  One  of  a  sect  of  Luther- 
ans who  sprung  up  in  Germany  about  the 
vear  1660.  Their  distinguishing  tenet  was 
that  the  body  of  Christ  is  omnipresent,  or 
in  every  place  at  the  same  time,  and  hence 
that  he  is  corporeally  present  in  the  euchar- 
ist  Written  also  UbiquUist,  UbiquUarian, 
Ubiquitary. 


ch,  eAaia;     di,  8c.  locA;     g.  yo;     J,  job;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siiiy;     th,  tAen;  th,  CAin;     w,  tdg;    wh,  icAig;    zh,  amra.—See  KIT. 
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Ublqultaire  t  (ft-bik'irl.t&r),  a.  UbiquitAry. 
Howell. 

Ubiqultarian  (fl-bik'wi-ta"ri-anX  n.  1.  One 
who  exists  everywhere.— 2.  One  of  the  sect 
called  Ubiquists.    See  Ubiquist. 

UbiqultarlneBS  (Q-bik'wi-ta-ri-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  belns  ubiquitary;  existence  every- 
where.   Ftiuer. 

Ubiquitary  (d-bik'wi-ta-ri).  a.  Existing 
everywhere  or  in  all  places;  nblqaitons. 

For  wealth  and  an  ubiquitary  commerce  none  can 
excel  her.  HawtU. 

Ubiquitary  (Q-bik'wita-ri),  n,  1.  One  who 
exists  everywhere. 

There  is  a  nrmph  of  a  most  curious  and  elaborate 
strain,  Ught.  all  inotion,  an  ubifuHaiy,  she  is  erery> 
where.  Fnantaste.  B.  y<fHs»n, 

2.  A  ubiqnist. 

UblqnitlBt  (fl-bik'wi-tistX  n.  Same  as 
UbvquiUirian. 

UblqoltOOl  (Q-bik'wi-tusX  a.  Existing  or 
being  everywhere;  omnipresent 

Ubiquitously  (Q-bik'wi-tus-liX  adv.  In  a 
ubiquitoos  manner;  in  a  manner  involving 
real  or  apparent  omniin«sence. 

Ublqulty^(£l-bik'wi-tiX  n.  (See  Ubiquitous, 
&c]  1.  The  state  of  being  nbiquitoos;  exist- 
ing in  all  places  or  eve^where  at  the  same 
time;  omnipresence.  Uocker.—I.  The  doc- 
trines or  beliefs  of  the  Ubiquists. 

No  one  sequel  ur^ed  bjr  the  apostles  against  the 
Galatians  for  Joininsf  circumcision  with  Christ  but 
may  be  as  well  enforced  against  the  Lutherans  hold- 
ing MbiqiUfy.  Im.  IVmitoH. 

8.t  Locality;  neifl^boorhood ;  whereabout 
'In  any  street  in  that  ubiqui^.'  B.  Jotuon. 

UM  supra  (a'bl  s&'praX  [L.]  In  the  place 
above  mentioned;  marking  reference  to 
some  passage  or  page  before  named. 

Uckewalllst  (uk-e-wgl'istX  n.  [After  Ucke 
Wallis,  a  native  of  Friesland.  founder  of  the 
sect]  A  member  of  a  sect  of  rigid  Ana- 
baptists, essentially  the  same  as  Mennonites, 
except  that  they  hold  that  Judas  and  the 
other  murderers  of  Christ  are,  or  will  be, 
saved. 

Udal  (fi'dal),  a.  [IceL  tfdoZ,  ancestral  pos- 
sessions, allodium.  See  Allodium.]  A  term 
applied  to  that  right  in  land  which  pre- 
vailed in  Northern  Europe  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  feudal  system.  Udal  tenure 
still  prevails  in  Orkney  and  Shetland.  This 
tenure,  which  was  completed  by  undisturbed 
possession  provable  by  witnesses,  has  been 
held  by  the  Court  of  Session  to  be  the  same 
as  allodial 

Udaller,  Udalman  (fi'dal-«r,  fi'dal-man),  n. 
One  who  holds  property  by  udal  right ;  a 
freeholder  without  feudal  dependencies.  Sir 
W.  SeoU. 

Udder  (ud'dr),  n.  [A.  Sax.  iUler,  O.Fris.  uder, 
O.H.O.  iUar,  Mod  O.  etUer;  cog.  L  uber,  an 
udder,  a  teat,  fertility;  Gr.  outhar,  an  udder, 
the  female  breast,  fertility;  Skr.  Hdhar, 
HdhcUt  an  udder.]  1.  The  glandular  organ 
or  bag  of  cows  and  other  quadrupeds,  in 
which  the  milk  is  secreted  and  retained  for 
the  nourishment  of  their  young. 

The  she-goat. 
Not  without  pain,  dragged  her  distended  tuUer. 

Prior. 

2.  A  teat  or  dug.    [Rare.] 

A  Uonness  with  uddtrs  all  drawn  dry. 

Lay  couching  head  on  ground.  Shak. 

Uddered  (ud'drd).a.  Furnished  with  udders. 
•  'ITie  udder^d  cow.'    Gay. 

Udderless  (ud'^r-lesi  a.  Destitute  of  an 
udder:  hence,  deprived  of  nourishment  from 
a  mother;  motherless.  'Gentle  girls  who 
foster  up  tMi<i«r20Mlamba.'    KeaU. 

Udometer  (&-dom'et-«rX  n.  [L.  udut,  moist, 
wet  and  Gr.  nuttron,  measure.)  A  pluvio- 
meter: a  rain-gauge  (which  seeX 

Ugh  (u>.  inUri.  An  expression  of  horror  or 
recoil:  usually  accompanied  by  a  shudder. 

Uglesomet  <ugl-sumX  a.  Ugly.  'Such  an 
ugletome  countenance.'    Latimer. 

JJgUty  (ugOi-fl),  v.t.    To  make  ugly;  to  dis- 

ttgure>    [Rare.] 

She  is  certainly,  hi  my  eyes,  the  most  completely  a 
beauty  of  any  woman  I  ever  saw.  .  .  .  She  ugUjiu 
everything  near  her.  Miss  Burn^. 

Uglily  (ugli-li),  adv.  In  an  ugly  manner; 
with  deformity. 

Ugliness  (ugOi-nesl  n.  The  quality  of  being 
ugly:  (a)  want  of  beautjr;  defurmlty  of  per- 
son ;  as,  old  age  and  ugliness.  (6)  Moral  re- 
pulsiveness.  'Vice  in  its  own  pure  native 
vgliness.'  Crabbe.  (e)  Ill-nature;  crossness. 
[American.) 

Ugly  (ugatX  a.  [O.E.  uggely,  ualike,  also  tio- 
some,  dreadful,  ugly— a  Scandinavian  word; 
IceL  vggligr,  dreadful,  terrible,  uggr,  fear ; 


Prov.  E.  and  Be.  ua.  to  disgust ;  IceL  ugga^ 
to  fear;  perhaps  allied  to  A.  Sax.  6ga,  dread, 
great  fear;  comp.  also  the  interjection  %tgh!] 

1.  Possessing  qualities  opposite  to  beauty; 
offensive  to  the  sight;  of  disagreeable  or 
loathsome  aspect;  deformed;  as,  an  ugly 
person;  an  ugly  face.  '  So  full  of  ugly  sights^ 
of  ghastly  dreams. '    Shak. 

The  ugliest  man  was  he  who  came  to  Troy ; 

With  squinting  eyes  and  one  distorted  foot.   Dtrhy. 

2.  Morally  repulsive;  hatefuL— 3.  Ill-natured; 
crosa-grain^;  ill-conditioned.  [American.] 
—An  ugly  customer,  a  troublesome  or  dan- 
gerous person  to  deal  with  or  tackle.  [Colloq.  ] 

Ugly  (ugOi),  n.  A  kind  of  shade  which  was 
worn  by  ladies  in  front  of  their  bonnets 
to  defend  the  face  from  the  sun.  '  When- 
ever she  assumed  her  Murray,  ugly,  and 
railway-bag.'    Ifrt.  Oore. 

Ugrlan  (O'^-an),  a.  [After  name  of  a  Fin- 
nish tribe.]  Applied  to  the  Finnic  group  of 
Turanian  peoples,  oomprising  the  Lapps, 
Finns,  and  Manrars  or  Hungarians,  as  also 
their  tongues.  By  some  used  as  equivalent 
to  Uralo- Altaic  or  Turanian. 

Ugrlc  (fi'grik),  a.    Same  aa  Ugrian. 

Ugsome  (ug'sum),  a.  Ugly;  hideous;  dis- 
gusting; loathsome.  'The  uasome  sights  I 
saw. '  Surrey.  '  An  ugsome,  ill-shaped,  and 
most  uncouth  dwarf.'  Sir  W.  Scott  [Old 
English  and  Scotch.] 

Ugsomeness  (ug'sum-nesX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  ugsome;  ugliness.  'The 
ugsomeneu  ot  de&th.'  Latimer.  [Now  only 
provinciaL] 

Ublan  (dlan  or  fllan),  n.  [Polish  uian,  a 
lancer,  an  uhlan,  from  ula,  a  lance.  The 
word  is  of  Tartar  origin.]  The  name  of  a 
variety  of  light  cavalnr  of  Asiatic  origin.  In- 
troduced first  into  Poland  by  Tartar  colon- 
ists. Uhlans  are  employed  by  the  Russian, 
Austro- Hungarian,  and  German  armies. 
The  Germans  have  used  them  venr  effec- 
tually in  their  wars,  puiicularly  m  skir- 
mishing, reconnoitring,  and  scouring  the 
coun^in  advance  of  ueir  armiea  Written 
also  Ulan. 

Ukase(Q-k&sO,n.  [Rus.. from l:aM(M,to show.] 
A  Russian  edict  or  order,  l^^ative  or  ad- 
ministrative, emanating  from  the  govern- 
ment Ukases  have  the  force  of  laws  till 
they  are  annulled  by  subsequent  decisiona 
A  collection  of  the  ukases  issued  at  different 
periods,  made  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  in  1827,  and  supplemented  since 
vear  by  year,  constitutes  the  legal  code  of 
the  Russian  Empire. 

Ulan  (Olan  or  ulan),  n.    See  Uhlan. 

Ulcer  (ul'sdr).  n.  [Fr.  xUchv,  from  L  ulcus, 
ulceris,  akin  to  Qr.  helkos,  an  ulcer.]  A 
sore  in  any  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body, 
either  open  to  the  surface  or  to  some  na- 
tural cavity,  and  attended  with  a  secretion 
of  pus  or  some  kind  of  discharge.  Ulcers  are 
of  various  kinds,  aa  scorbutic,  eancerotu, 
scrofulous,  Ac 

Ulcer  (ul's6r),  v.t  To  ulcerate.  Fuller. 
[Rare.) 

Uloerable  (ul's6r-a-bl),a.  Capable  of  becom- 
ing ulcerated. 

Ulcerate  (ul'sdr-it).  v.i.  To  be  formed  into 
an  ulcer;  to  become  ulcerous. 

Uloenite  (ul's6r-&t).  v.t.  [L  uleero,  uleera- 
turn,  from  ulcus.  See  Ulcer.]  To  affect 
with  an  ulcer  or  with  ulcers.    Barvey. 

Ulceration  (ul-s«r-a'shon),  n.  [L  uleera- 
tio.  See  Ulckr.)  L  The  process  of  form- 
ing into  an  ulcer,  or  the  process  of  becom- 
ing ulcerous;  the  state  of  being  ulcerated.— 
2.  An  ulcer. 

The  effects  of  mercury  on  uUeraticus  are  manifest. 

jlrtutAntt. 

Ulceratlye  (ul's6r-&t-iv),  a.  Of  or  relating 
to  ulcers;  as,  an  ulcerative  process. 

Ulcered  (ul's6rd).  a.  Having  become  an 
ulcer;  affected  with  an  ulcer;  ulcerated. 

Ulcerous  (ul's^r-us),  a.  l.  Having  the  na- 
ture or  character  of  an  ulcer ;  discharging 
Surulent  or  other  matter.  '  Ulcerous  sores. 
AaA:.— 2.  Affected  with  an  ulcer  or  with 
ulcers.  '  Strangely- visited  people,  all  swoln 
and  ulcerous.'    Shak. 

Ulceroosly  (ul's6r-u8-liX  adv.  In  an  ulcer- 
ous manner. 

Ulceronsness  (ul's^r-us-nesX  n.  The  state 
of  being  ulcerous. 

Ulcosde,  Ulcosoule  (ullcus-l,  ul-kuslclil). 
n.  [L  uleiiseuium,  from  ulcus.  See  Ulcer] 
A  little  ulcer.    [Rare.] 

Ule  (aie),  n.    The  ule-tree  (which  see> 

Ulema  (A-ld'maX  n.  [  Ar.  ulemd,  pL  of  olim. 
wise,  learned,  from  alima,  to  know.)  The 
collective  name  of  the  hierarchical  corpora- 
tion of  learned  men  in  Turkey,  who  have 


the  advantages  of  freedom  from  military 
service,  furnishing  judges,  ministers  of 
mosques,  professors,  and  having  charge  of 
the  departoient  of  government  relating  to 
sacred  matters.  TMs  body  is  composed  of 
the  Imams  or  ministers  of  religion,  the 
Muftis  or  doctors  of  law,  and  the  Cadis  or 
administrators  of  justice. 

Ule-tree  (fi16-tr6),  n.  A  Mexican  tree,  a 
species  of  Castilloa  (C.  elastiea\  from  the 
milky  Juice  of  which  caoutchouc  is  obtained 

Ulex  (aieksX  n.  [L  ulex,  a  shrub  resem- 
bling rosemary.]  Furze,  a  genus  of  plants. 
See  FURZE. 

Uliginose  (fk-lif  in-dsX  a.  [L  uliao,  uliginit, 
moisture.]  1.  Uliginous.— 2.  In  Sot  growii« 
in  swampy  placea. 

Uliginous  (u-lij'ln-usX  a.  [L  uHginosus, 
from  uligo,  oozinesa.]  Muddy;  oozy;  aUmy 
Woodward. 

UUage  (ul'aJX  n.  [O.  or  Prov.  Fr.  euUage 
ullage;  also  ouiUage,  cnUage  CaUlane  di 
vin,  the  filling  up  of  leaky  wine  vessels.' 
Cotarave),  from  euUler,  euillier,  ouiUsr, 
ceiuer,  dto. ,  to  fill  up  a  vessel  that  has  leaked, 
to  fill  up  to  the  bunghole,  from  ceil,  the  m, 
the  bunghole,  from  L.  oculxts,  the  eye.    See 

.  Ocular.]  In  com.  the  wantage  ot  casks  of 
liquor,  or  what  a  cask  wante  of  being  fnlL 

Ullmannlte  (ul'man-It),  n.  [After  UUynann. 
by  whom  it  was  analysed.]  A  sulphide  of 
nickel  and  antimony,  part  of  the  latter  being 
frequently  replaced  bv  arsenic.  It  gener- 
ally occurs  massive  with  a  granular  struc- 
ture, and  is  of  a  gray  colour  with  a  metallic 
lustre. 

Ulmaoen  (ul-ma'sd-£X  ^P^-  A  nat  order  of 
incomplete  exogens,  of  which  the  genus 
Ulmus  or  elm  is  the  type.  It  is  nearly  re- 
lated to  Urticacea,  from  which  it  differs 
only  in  having  a  two-celled  fruit,  and  hu- 
maphrodite  flowers.  It  consists  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  which  have  scabrous,  alternate, 
simple,  deciduous  leaves  and  fugacious  sti- 
pules. The  genera  included  in  it  are  Plan- 
era,  Ulmus,  and  Holoptelea.  The  species 
are  natives  of  the  north  of  Asia,  the  moan- 
tains  of  India,  China,  North  America,  and 
Europe,  in  the  latter  of  which  oountriea 
they  form  valuable  timber-trees. 

Ulmaoeous  (ul-m&'shus).  a.  In  bot  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Ulmacese. 

Ulmlc  (ulnmik),  a.  [L  ulmus,  an  elm. )  Ap- 
plied to  an  acid  produced  by  decaying  vege- 
table matter,  now  generally  called  humie 
add.    See  Ulmin. 

Ulmln  (ul'min),  n.  [L  ulmus,  an  elm.]  L  A 
name  given  to  the  various  substances  which 
are  present  in  vegeteble  mould,  peat.  Ac 
The  name  has  also  been  applied  to  the  dark- 
brown  substance  which  exudes  from  the 
oak.  elm,  and  various  other  treea  It  has 
also  been  called  Humus,  Humin,  Oeine. 
See  HuMua— 2.  A  brown  pigment  produced 
by  the  action  of  strong  acids  or  aUcaliea  on 
various  organic  bodies,  especially  by  heat- 
ing treacle  or  alcohol  with  strong  sulphuric 
add,  thoroughly  washing  the  residue  with 
water,  then  triturating  it  with  gum.  and 
drying  the  mixture. 

Ulmous  (ul'mus),  a.  In  chem.  applied  to  a 
group  of  brown  or  black  substances^  in 
which  ulmin  or  ulmic  add  is  present  oc- 
curring in  vegetable  mould,  peat,  Ac;  hu- 
mous. 

Ulmus  (ul'mus),  n.  [L. ,  an  elm.  a  word  cog 
with  E.  elm.]  The  elm,  a  genus  of  pUnts, 
the  type  of  the  nat.  order  Ulmaces.  It 
includes  about  thirteen  species,  all  trees, 
some  of  them  attaining  a  great  size  and  age. 
U.  campestris  is  the  common  English  or 
small-leaved  elm;  U.  montana,  the  wych- 
elm.    See  Elm. 

Ulna  (ul'naX  n.    [L]    L  In  anot  the  larger 


Bones  of  the  Forearm  and  Hand 

a.  Shaft  of  Ulna,    b.  Olecranon  process,    e.  Caro. 
nold  process,    d.  Styloid  process  of  VioA.    t.  lotct 
OMCOtu  process  of  Uhia.  /,  Stvloid  process  o#  R*. 
dius.   g.  Head  of  Radha.    A.  laterosseoua  ruftre  vA 
Radius.  ^ 

of  the  two  bones  of  the  forearm,  reaching 
from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist  Ite  upper  ex- 
tremity forma  the  point  of  the  elbow.    Its 


Fite,  fir,  fat  f»ll;       m«,  met  b6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not.  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      %  Sc.  abvae;       J,  Sc  Uy. 
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ohief  me  weina  to  be  to  support  and  r^u-> 
Ute  the  motions  of  the  radiuM,  the  other 
bone  of  the  forearm.— 2.  In  old  (aw,  an  elL 

Umase  (ul'naJX  n.    Same  as  Alnaae. 

Ulnager  (ol'na-jto).  n.    Same  as  Alnager. 

mnar  (ul'u^r).  a.  Pertaining  to  the  uUia;  as, 
the  ulnar  nenre.  The  ulnar  muiclet,  two 
muscles  of  the  forearm,  one  of  which  assists 
In  bending  the  arm,  ana  the  other  in  extend- 
ing it. 

Ulodendron  (i^46-den'dronX  n.  (Or.  ouli, 
A  scar,  and  dtndron,  a  tree.]  A  genus  of 
fossil  trees  in  the  coal  formation.  They 
liave  their  stems  coTered  with  rhomboidal 
scales,  with  two  rows  of  oval  or  circular 
scars  (whence  the  name)  arranged  verti- 
cally, probably  representing  the  cicatrices 
produced  by  the  bases  of  cones,  branches, 
or  leaf-stalks.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
Iteen  cryptogams  allied  to  Lycopodium. 

UlOirlUt^  (fi-lor-r4'Ji-a),  n.    See  OULOR- 

RHAOT. 

niotzlOtUUl  (&-lot'ri-kanX  n.  One  of  the 
UlotrichL 

Ulotrlcbl  (&-1ot'ri-kIX  n,pl  [Or.  oulot,  crisp, 
and  thriae,  triehot,  hair.j  Crisp-  or  woolly- 
haired  people.  One  of  the  two  great  divisions 
into  which  Huxley  has  classified  man,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  character  of  the  hair, 
the  other  division  being  the  Leiotriehi,  or 
smooth-haired  people.  The  Ulotrlchi  com- 
prise the  N^roes,  Bushmen,  Malays,  ftc. 

utotrloluraa  (Ik-lotM-kusX  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  UlotrichL 

Ullrtar  ^ul'st^rX  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Ulster,  the  nortnem  province  of  Ireland.— 
UUUr  euitom.  See  under  Tin ant-rioht. 
—OltUr  king-at-armt,  the  chief  heraldic 
officer  for  Ireland,  whose  office  was  created 
by  Bdward  YI.  in  1662. 

Uutar  (ul'stArX  n.  1.  A  long  loose  overcoat 
for  either  a  male  or  a  female,  ori^nally 
made  of  friese  cloth  in  Ulster.— 2.  The  Ulster 
Ung-at-arms. 

Ulltor-lMUlge  (ul'st^r-baiX  n.  In  her.  the 
badge  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  a  sinister 
hand,  ereot,  open,  and  cuuped  at  the  wrist 
^gnlesX  This '  red  hand  *  was  assigned  by  King 
James  I.  as  a  badge  of  the  baronets  whose 
duty  it  was  to  colonize  Ulster.  See  Baronst. 

Ulterior  (ul-td'ri-orX  a.  [L.  compar.  from 
ttiter,  beyond,  further.  SeeULTRA.]  1.  Being 
or  situated  beyond  or  on  the  further  side  ox 
any  line  or  boundary.— 2.  Not  at  present  in 
view  or  consideration ;  in  the  future  or  in 
the  background;  more  remote:  distant;  as, 
what  ulterior  measures  will  be  adopted  is 
uncertain ;  I  do  not  know  his  ulterior  ob- 
ject 'The  ulterior  accomplishment  of  that 
part  of  Scripture.'    Boyle. 

ulterior  (ul-t«'ri-or),  n.  The  further  side; 
the  remote  part.    Coleridge.    (Rare.) 

Ulteriorly  (ul-td'ri-or-li),  adv.  In  an  ulte- 
rior manner,  more  distantly;  remotely. 

Ultima  (ul'tl-maX  >•  (I'*]  Most  remote; 
farthest;  final:  last— Cm»ma  ratio,  the  last 
reason  or  argument— CT^Uima  ratio  regum, 
the  last  reason  of  kings,  resort  to  arms  or 
war.— Crttima  thule.    See  Thulb. 

Ultima  (ul'tl-maX  n.  In  gram,  the  last  syl- 
lable of  a  word. 

Ultimate  (uKU-m&t).  a.  [L.  uUimut,  last, 
furthest,  superL  of  utter.  See  Ultkrior, 
Ultra.  ]  l.  Furthest :  most  remote  in 
place.- 2.  Last;  terminating;  final,  in  time. 
'My  ultimaU  repose.'  Jraton.— 8.  Last 
hi  a  train  of  prt^vssion  or  consequences ; 
arrived  at  as  a  final  result;  such  that  we 
cannot  go  beyond:  being  that  to  which  all 
the  rest  is  directed,  as  to  the  main  object; 
as,  the  ultimate  end  of  our  actions  shoiUd 
be  the  glory  of  Ood ;  the  ultimate  end  and 
aim  of  men  is  to  be  happy.  '  Those  ulti- 
mate truths  and  those  universal  laws  of 
thought  which  we  cannot  rationally  con- 
tradict' Coleridge.  — L  Incapable  of  fur- 
ther resolution  or  analysis;  incapable  of 
further  division  or  separation:  as,  the  ulti- 
mate elements  of  a  hody.—UUimate  ana- 
lytii.  in  ehem.  the  resolution  of  a  substance 
mto  its  absolute  elements:  opposed  to  proan- 
mate  analyeia,  or  the  resolution  of  a  sub- 
stance into  its  constituent  compounds.— 
Prime  and  tUtimate  ratioe.  See  under 
Ratio —F»na<,  Conelutive,  Ultimate.  See 
under  Pinal. 

Ultimately  (nl'U-mit-IiX  adv.  As  an  nlU- 
mate  or  final  result;  at  last;  in  the  end  or 
last  consequence:  as.  afllictlons  may  ulti- 
mat^y  prove  blessings. 

Ultlmation  t  (ul-ti-ma'shonX  n.  A  last  offer 
or  concession;  an  ultimatum. 

tjord  BolHwbroke  was  authorised  to  know  the  real 
mMmaticm  ot  France.  Sw*/t. 


Ultimatum  (ul-ti-m&'tum).  n.  pL  Ultima- 
tums (ul-ti-m&'tumz)  or  Ultimata  (ul-ti- 
ma'taX  [L]  Any  final  proposal  or  state- 
ment of  conditions;  especially,  in  diplo- 
matic negotiations,  the  final  terms  of  the 
one  party,  the  rejection  of  which  often  in- 
volves an  immediate  rupture  of  diplomatic 
relations  and  a  declaration  of  war. 

He  delivered  to  die  mediators  an  tUtimtttHm  im* 
portiiur  that  he  adhered  to  the  treaties  of  Westphalia 
and  Nuneguen.  SmcltM. 

Ultimet  (urtimX  a.    Ultimate.    Bacon. 

Ultimltyt  (ultim'i-tiX  n.  The  last  stage  or 
consequence.    Bajctm. 

Ultimo  (ul'ti-mdX  n.  [L.  ultUno  mense,  in 
the  last  month.]  The  month  which  pre- 
ceded the  present;  last  month,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  current  or  present  month 
and  all  others.  It  is  usually  contracted  to 
ult;  as,  parliament  met  on  the  12th  ult, 

UltimuB  Imres  (ul'ti-mus  he'resV.  [L.] 
In  law,  the  last  or  remote  heir.  Thus,  in 
cases  of  intestate  succession,  failing  rela- 
tions of  every  kind,  the  succession  devolves 
on  the  crown  as  ultimtu  hceret. 

Ultlont  (ul'shonX  ^  i^  *<^^*  vltionii, 
from  uUucor,  to  take  vengeance  on.]  Re- 
venge. 'To  do  good  for  evil,  a  soft  and 
melting  uUion.'   Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ultra  (ul'traX  [Compounded  of  ti^,  beyond, 
from  pronominal  root  il,  whence  ille,  tliat 
irson,  he,  and  -tra,  as  in  contra,  intra,  Ac. 
Contra.)  Outrage,  which  seems  to  be 
>m  oti(  and  rage,  is  reallv  from  this 
word.]  A  Latin  preposition  signifying  be- 
vond,  used  (1)  as  a  prefix,  in  sense  of  (a) 
beyond:  on  further  side  of:  chiefly  with 
words  implying  natural  objects  forming 
great  barners,  ooundaries,  or  landmarks; 
as,  ultramarine,  i4Jtramontane,  ultratanu' 
dane.  (6)  Exceedingly;  excessively;  beyond 
what  is  reasonable,  natural,  or  right:  with 
words  admitting  of  degrees,  frequently  em- 
ployed in  this  sense  in  political  and  polemical 
terms;  as,  uffro-conservative,  u^tra-liberal, 
ultro-radicaL  u/fra-catholic,  and  the  like. 
(2)  As  an  independent  adjective,  to  signify 
beyond  due  limit;  extreme;  extravagant; 
as,  ultra  measures^  '  The  extreme  or  ultra 
party.'  MUman.  (8)  As  a  noun,  to  signify 
one  who  advocates  extreme  views  or  mea- 
sures; an  ultralst 

The  Ultras  would  have  owned  him  for  their  leader, 
and  would  have  adniined  that  he  went  beyond  them 
in  uncompromising  consistency.  Brougham. 

Ultraget  (ul'triJX  n.  [L.  ultra.  See  above.] 
Outrage. 

Ultraum  (ul'tra-izmX  n.  The  principles  of 
ultras,  or  men  who  advocate  extreme  mea- 
sures, as  a  radical  reform,  ^tc    See  Ultra. 

Ultralst  (ul'tra-istX  n.  One  who  pushes  a 
principle  or  measure  to  extremes;  one  who 
advocates  extreme  measures ;  an  ultra. 

Ultramarine  (ul'tra-ma-ren'O,  a.  [L.  ultra, 
beyond,  and  marinue,  marine.)  Situated 
or  being  beyond  the  sea.  'The  loss  of  the 
ultramarine  colonies  lightened  the  expenses 
of  France.'    Burke. 

Ultramarine  (ul'tra-ma-r6n''X  ^-  {^rom 
l^>is  lasuli  being  brought  from  beyond  sea. 
See  above.]  1.  A  beauUful  and  durable  sky • 
blue;  a  colour  formed  of  the  mineral  called 
lapis  laxulL  This  substance  is  much  valued 
by  painters,  on  account  of  the  beauty  and 
permanence  of  its  colour,  both  for  oil  and 
water  painting.  The  colour  of  ultramarine 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  sul- 
phide of  sodium.  Artificial  ultramarine  is 
prepared  by  heating  sulphide  of  sodium 
with  a  mixture  of  siUcio  add  and  alumina. 
Artificial  ultramarine  thus  prepared  is  sold 
at  a  moderate  price.  The  finer  specimens 
are  quite  equal  to  the  native  ultramarine, 
and  much  leas  expensive.— 2.  Azure-stone. 
—UUramarir^  aenee,  the  residuum  of  lapis 
lazuli  after  the  ultramarine  has  been  ex- 
tracted. This  pigment  was  used  by  the  old 
masters  as  a  middle  or  neutral  tint  for  flesh, 
skies,  and  draperies;  it  is  a  purer  and  ten- 
derer gray  than  that  produced  by  mixture 
of  more  positive  colours.  FairhoU. 
Ultramontane (ultra-mon't&nX a.  [Fr.  t(Z- 
tramontain,  from  L.  ultra,  beyond,  and  mon- 
tanue,  from  mom,  mountain.]  Being  or  lying 
beyond  the  mountains;  tramontane;  speci- 
fically, (a)  lying  or  belonging  to  the  north 
of  the  Alps,  in  reference  to  Italy:  the 
sense  in  which  the  epithet  was  originally 
used.  Tramontane  is  now  more  generally 
employed,  (b)  Lying  to  the  south  of  the 
Alps,  that  is  beyond  the  mountains  as  re- 
gards the  countries  to  the  north  of  the 
Alps;  Italian;  specifically,  of  or  belonging 
to  the  Italian  or  ultra-papal  party  in  the 


Church  of  Rome ;  holding  the  doctrines  of 
ultraroontanisro;  as,  ultramontane  opinions. 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  com- 
monly used  in  English.  See  below. 
Ultramontane  (ul-tra-mon'tinX  n.  A  fo- 
reigner; one  who  resides  beyond  the  moun- 
tains; specifically,  (a)  one  who  resides  north 
of  the  Alps.  Hence,  one  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  northern  churches,  as  Uie  Oal- 
lican,  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  univer- 
sal supremacy  put  forth  for  the  popes;  one 
unfavourable  to  papal  claims  of  supremacy 
and  infallibility,  and  who  held  that  council 
and  pope  combined  were  alone  supreme 
and  infallible.  (In  this  sense  now  obsolete.] 

He  Is  an  uUrem^Htane,  of  which  sort  there  have 
been  none  (popes)  these  fiity  years.  BmcoH. 

To  the  petition  of  the  Bannerets  of  Rome  for  a 
promotion  of  Cardinals,  he  (Pope  Urban)  (^>enly 
avowed  his  design  to  make  so  larre  a  nomination 
that  the  Italians  should  resume  their  ascendancy 


over  the  UUrmrntntatus. 


MittHan. 


Q))  One  who  belongs  to  the  Italian  or  ultra- 

Eapal  party  in  the  Church  of  Rome;  one 
olding  the  doctrines  of  ultramontanism. 
Ultramontanlam  (ul-tra-mon't&n-iimX  n. 
The  doctrines  of  ulu-amontanlsts;  tlie  views 
of  that  party  in  the  Church  of  Rome  who 

J»lace  an  absolute  authority  in  matters  of 
aith  and  discipline  in  the  hands  of  the 
pope,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the 
party  who  would  place  the  national  churches, 
such  as  the  Oallican,  in  partial  independ- 
ence of  the  Roman  curia,  and  make  the 
pope  subordinate  to  the  statutes  of  an 
oecumenical  counciL  According  to  ultra- 
montanism the  pope  is  superior  to  general 
councils,  independent  of  their  decrees,  and 
considered  to  be  the  source  of  all  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  church.  The  Vatican  Council  of 
1870  virtually  established  the  views  of  ul- 
tramontanism as  dogmas  of  the  church. 

Ultramontanist  (ul-tra-mon't&n-istX  n. 
One  of  the  ultramontane  party;  a  promoter 
of  ultramontanism. 

Ultramundane  (ul-tra-mun'd&nX  a.  [L. 
ultra,  and  mundue,  world.]  Being  beyond 
the  world,  or  beyond  the  limits  of  our  sys- 
tem. .  'Ultramundane  spaces.'    Boyle. 

Ultra  Tires  (ul'tra  vfrdzX  [L.]  Beyond 
one's  power;  si>ecifioally,  beyond  the  power 
of  a  person,  court,  or  corporation  legally  or 
constitutionally. 

Ultroneoua  (ul-trd'n$-usX  a.  [L.  ultroneue, 
from  ii^ro,  of  one's  own  accord.]  Sponta- 
neous; volimtary.  'A  spontaneous  offer, 
and  ultroneoua  seeking  of  opportunities.' 
Jer.  Taylor.— Ultroneoua  witneaa,  in  Seota 
law.  a  witness  who  offers  his  testimony 
without  being  regularly  cited. 

Ultroneously  (m-triynS-us-liX  adv.  In  an, 
ultroneous  maimer;  of  one's  own  free-wUL ' 
Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Ulolant  (ul'Q-lantX  a.    Ululating;  howling 

Ululate  (ul'fi-l&tX  v.i.  [L.  uluh,  ululatum, 
to  howL  ]  To  howl,  as  a  dog  or  wolf.  Sir 
T.  Herbert 

Ululatlon  (ul-fi-l&'shonX  n.  A  howlins,  as 
of  the  wolf  or  dog;  a  wailing.  *  The  uiula- 
tion  of  vengeance  ascended. '    De  Quineey. 

Ulva  (ul'va).  n.  (L.  ulva,  sedge,  allied  to 
ulmue,  an  elm.]  Oreen  laver,  a  genus  of 
cryptcoamio  plants,  nat  order  Auie,  and 
type  ox  the  tribe  Ulvaoese,  distinguished  by 
having  a  fiat  membranaceous  frond  of  a 
green  colour,  with  its  reproductive  granules 
arranged  in  fours.  Some  species  are  British. 
U.  latiaaima,  broad  green  laver.  and  U.  lac- 
tuea,  lettuce  green  laver,  are  edible. 

Ulyaoete  (ui-va'se-6X  n.  p^  a  tribe  of  cnrpto- 
gamio  plants,  nat  order  Alra.  It  includes 
plants  which  are  found  in  the  sea,  in  fresh- 
water, or  on  the  damp  ground.  The  fiat  or 
tubular  frond  is  generally  of  a  herbaceous 
green  or  fine  purple  colour,  and  of  a  thin, 
tender,  membranaceous,  reticulated  struc- 
ture, rarely  gelatinous;  the  fruit  consists  of 
zoospores  furnished  with  two  or  four  lash- 
shaped  appendagea.  The  tribe  includes 
about  ten  genera,  of  which  five  are  British, 
viz.  Porphyra,  Ulva,  Tetraspora,  Rntermor- 
pha,  and  Bangia. 

miiie  (iil'y^X  »•    OIL    [Scotch.] 

Uma  (O'maX  n.  In  Hind.  myth,  one  of  the 
names  given  to  the  consort  of  Siva.  See 
Ddroa. 

Umbel  (uml>elX  n.  [L.  umheUa,  a  little 
shade,  dim.  of  uttHnra,  a  shade.]  A  particu- 
lar mode  of  inflorescence  or  flowering,  which 
consists  of  a  number  of  flower-stalks  or 
pedicels,  nearly  equal  in  length,  spreading 
from  a  common  centre,  their  summits  form- 
ing a  level,  convex,  or  even  globose  surface, 
more  rarely  a  concave  one,  as  in  the  carrot. 


ch.  e/Uin;     £h,  Sc.  lod^;     g,  go\    j,  job;     h,  Fr.  Um;     ng,  sin^;     fH,  (Aen;  th,  lAin;     w,  ivig;     wh,  ivAig;     zh,  anire.— See  Kit. 


..__ ,  liuUed 

Uia  unitwrHj  umbel,  and  the  letODinry  um- 
beli  oramtwllulei  *n  uUsd  partial  umbeti, 
TrmlMU>l(um-be]'i),n.     In  bet.  u  umbeL 


nmlMUata,  UmbalUtad  {sm'bei-it,  um'- 

bel'U-fld),  a.    BearlDg  ombcls^  p«rtalnliis 
to   in  umbeh   umbel-Ulie ;  u,  vinttUait: 

iRnlieUBKum'bel-elXn.    A  UtOo  or  p.rti.1 

at  the'rayi  ot  unotbei  umbel;  so  umbel- 
lulc. 
UmbalUfsr  (uin-bel'l-I6r>.  n.     [L  umlwUa,  a 


northern  porta  c 
Inhabiting  grovi 

(bnibi.  Hltb  Bit 


tba  tlma  bj 
flowen  ar- 
Tb«  fruit 
ully  ur  lal 
iflparated 


snB  aDil,t<io  itleniu.    The 

t  the  oorthBro  boinliphere. 
I,  thlcketi,  pUlni.  manhu, 
L     They  an  herb*,  Kldom 


whitfl.  pi; 
>teralJr 


Tliei 


ridded  caipeLa 

intalni  a  large  Quantltjof 
ortioB  to  the  lUe  of  the 

1300  ipeclei.    Some  are  lerr  poiaonom,  ai 
bemloclf,  fool'i  paraley,  and  othem;  oLtatn 

corTuider,  dill,  aulte;  a  I( 

f et]ila»  (^ban  um,  opopanax.  and  eagapenum. 
UmbaUlfRVIU  (UDl-be1-Ur*r-u>).  a.     ISee 

L'KBKLUrKK.]  FrodudiiK  the  Inflomceucc 

called  an  umbal;  bearhm  malwU;  at.  uh- 

bellif iroiu  pUnlL 
trmbaUnls  (um'bel-IfllX  n     A  partial  um- 


ra 


being  »  .TO 

!,^iniST. 

^v°:. 

SX'^^Tu, 

(hat  hldea  the  bluah  of  vaking  da/,'  Draki 
tIialMr(um'Mr).e.[.  To  coloui-lthumi^ 
la  ihade  or  darken.  'lodfgyolir  lieanlau 
mnbrr  o'ei  torn  lu:t.'    B.  Joruon. 

the  Minion  famil/.  called  the  sragliagiThv 
mailut  ni^^iii).    See  QRATLINa.-t  Sam 

aa  t^m^re.     .    . 

tJmberr  ( um'Wr-l ),  a     W  «'  pertaining  to 

umbers  of  the  colour  of  umber;  dark  brown; 

dark;  duab. 

irmlllllel(um.bil'ik).n.  Same aa rmkiltcfi. 
Uint)lllo(iiin-bil'ik).  a.  Satne  u  rmbilical. 
Dmblllaa  (umbU-ikal  or  um-bl-li-kal ).  o. 

File,  tu,  fat.  f»Ui       att,  met.  her;      pu 


(L.  umWIlr 

teaaeli;  mitbUieal  n^i 


u  navel]  Of  or  pertaining 
inned  in  the  middle  Ukn  a 
iped;  i:eiitnl;  aa,  uiniiluul 


n  lothe  platedCA.   Their  olfito 

Utile  cord;  a  (unlcle.-Pmfriii- 

cfiniiiiifal  Ting,  in  anal,  a  abrooa  rlrg 

■'-'■  -irroiiBdi  thB  apertureof  Iheumblli' 

through  which  ambllical  hernia  oc- 

iblldren.— (^miilicoJ  ncin,  In  anal,  k 

the  llnate  on  the  Inferior  lurfaee 
r  of  the  tetua,  lo  which  It  conre)  > 
neceuar;  for  IM  natiitlon.— rin- 

rein.  (I>°ln  bti.  the  email  vchcU 

seed-lDbu.  through  which  the  genu 


ol  Ihe  III 
(he  bloo. 
bilieal  n 


jriihed. 


in  the  middle  like  a  navel ;  apeiziili 

bot  Bied  toaatalkbyapolatln  the  

nmbilletw (nrq-bi-irkoi), TL   (L.umfcait«..i 
1.  In  anal,  the  navel-!.  In  but.  |o ' ' 


iliichaU  llnuof  c 
Vmblei-Ple  (um'bl-pl),  n.  a  pie  made  of  tt 


the  hinge:  the  beak. 

UmbonaiM,  UmlKUuted  (nm'ba-nit.  um'- 
bAnated),  a.  1.  Bniwd;  knobbed  in  the 
cenUe.  —i.  In  bat.  round  with  a  protecting 
point  In  the  c«ntie.  ai  the  pUeiu  of  many 
■Hicuo      iHTc    ^^^,j^|jjj^      InJot.  tar- 


aa  a  ahadow. — !,  In  attTim.[a)  a  term  applied 

a  planet  or  aatolltte  on  the  aide  opposite  to 
the  lun.  Bee  Peiuhbu.  (A)  Ilia  dark 
central  portion  of  a  >un-ipot,  whicb  l>  lur- 
ninndedbyabrighler  aunulai  portion  called 
the  peuumAro, 

DmbruMd  (um'briitX  a.  In  Acr.  aamaaa 
KstnlHiwd. 

Dmbnclet  (umOirahl),!!.  [L.  umbracuJutn, 
^'        '       '  '.e.J  A  ahade;  umbrage. 


DmbTaoDUfSimu  <nRi-brak'a-Ur'«r-ua),  e 
t  L,  umftrdeuJutn,  uf  thing  that  f  undahea 
ahaile,  and/rro.  to  bear.]  In  &of.  bearing 
Iwdr  In  the  rurm  ol  an  elpanded  DnbTelli 

Dmln»cnllftnii(um-brak'fi-ll-lomi),a.  (Se 


ni  uutora,  a  snaiie  j    In  frut,  ■  term  applied 

to  certain  umhivlla-ihapeil  appendagea. 

Dtn1)rac«(ilni'bra]),n.  (O.Fr.umfrrvvc.Uod. 


■hade;  aabadow;  obacuiity.  'In  the  dark 
umbnaeol  a  green  hill's  ibade.'  fiimnL  — 
S.  I'bst  whieb  atfordi  a  (hade.  apedBcallj.  a 
aciwn  ot  trees  or  foliage.  'Where  hightat 
woods,  bnpetiHtrahle  to  star  ot  aoD-light, 
ipread  their  umbroge  broad.'  UiltoK. — 
S.  Shadow;  ahade;  aligbl  sppeannce  or  sbaw. 


IB  feeling  of  being  overahadowad  :  jea- 
r  of  another,  aa  standing  In  one's  light 
ay;  hence,  auipiclon  of  uilorr;  uOeaie; 


a  ghade ;  as.  uin' 
or  garden.     '  Un 


.  Shading;  forming 
umbrafftavt  gmttji 


4  lAptordlfposRl  to  takeni: 
Jpttlouiy  or  umbrage;  Uktng  uuiumge. 
tfmbnCMualy  {nm-bri'lus-ll),  adt.    Ita  au 

niIlbn«M1UIiera(um-bra']us-nes).  n.   The 

Umbiaimf  (umbrs'na),  n.     Same  aa  Um- 
Uml)r»tet  (nm'btatX  ».(-  pret  *  pp.  «m- 


DmbratllBt  (mn-brat-UX  a,    IL 


Dmbistloa  (lu 
nmbriitloiul  ( 


Wottim.    [Kaf«.] 
Dmbre  (nm'btr),  n.     An  A 
family  Ardelcbg.  allied  t< 


the  noatrfla  situated  Is  a  rnrrow  irUdi  a- 
landa  all  the  length  of  the  bilL  Bol  a» 
ipecle)  is  kuawD.  the  Soru  wMkirfta,  vr 


tJmbrel.1  Umbrsllot  (nn'brci.  aD-i**nA\ 

n.    An  omlireila  (which  k.1     -Kach  n( 
them  besiiles  bore  thtlr  tiinMt.-    SAilMa 
'  Like  Die  top  of  an  umbttUti  '     T*tUr 
DmbreUa  (nm-brei-U],  n.     [It.  DtnW>0«.  an 
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•heltering  the  penon  from  the  nyn  of  the 
•an.  or  from  ram  or  mow.  It  i«  formed  of 
■Uk,  cotton,  or  other  cloth  extended  on  a 
•Udlng  frame  composed  of  bars  or  strips  of 
steel,  cane.  Ac.^  and  inserted  in  or  fastened 
to  a  rod  or  stick.  The  light  kind  of  am- 
hrella,  carried  by  ladiea  as  a  defence  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  is  more  usaaUy  termed 
a  paratoL  The  umbrella  had  its  orisin  in 
the  Kast  in  very  remote  tames,  where  It  was 
(and  still  is)  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  roy- 
alty or  a  mark  of  distinction ;  bat  as  a  de- 
fence from  rain  it  was  not  used  in  England 
till  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Old 
forms  were  Umbnl^  Uf»breUo.—2.  A  genus 
of  tectibranchiate  molluscs :  so  called  from 
a  fanciful  resemblance  of  the  shell  to  an 
ombrella.— &  In  noL  the  swimming-bell  of 
certain  of  the  flydrozoa,  by  the  alternate 
contraction  and  expansion  of  which  the 
animal  is  propelled  through  the  water. 
UmlmUa-MTd  (um-breria-b6rd),  n.  A 
South  American  bird  {CtvhalopUrua  oma- 
Citf Rallied  to  the  crows,  remarkable  for  the 
crest  of  blue-black  feathers  rising  from  the 
head  and  cunring  towards  the  end  of  the 
beak,  which  it  nearly  reaches.  Another 
long  tuft  of  feathers  hangs  down  from  the 
breast  The  bird  inhabits  the  islands  in  the 
Amason*  Ac.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  crow 
and  somewhat  similar  in  colour,  but  with 
rich  blue  and  purple  tints.  Two  other 
South  American  species  are  found. 

Uxttbrallartree  (um-brelOa-trfiX  ^  A  name 
uiven  to  two  species  of  Magnolia.  M.  Um- 
hreUa  and  Jf.  tr^taia,  from  the  form  and 
position  of  the  leares.  The  same  name  is 
given  to  rA««petui  p&pulnea  (see  Thbs- 
PRSI&X  and  to  Pandamu  odorati*$imui.— 
Guinea  umbreUO'tree,  Paritium  ffuineenm. 

ihnlirera  (um-brdrO,  n.    See  Uxbrisrs. 

UmbfrlAn  (um'bri-an).  «.  Of  or  pertaining 
(o  (Tmbria,  its  inhaUtants.  or  language. 

UmbrtUl  (um'bri-an).  n.  1.  One  of  an  an- 
cient Italian  people  who  inhabited  one  of  the 
principal  dimions  of  Central  Italy.— 2.  The 
language  of  the  Umbrians.  regarcied  as  one 
of  the  oldest  of  the  Latin  dialecta. 

Umbrlare  (um-brdiO.  n.  [O.Fr.  ttmbriere, 
mnbrure,  from  L.  umbra,  a  diade.1  The 
visor  of  a  helmet;  a  nrojection  like  the 
peak  of  a  ei4>.  to  which  a  face-guard  was 
sometimes  attached,  which  moved  freely 
upon  the  helmet,  and  could  be  lifted  up  like 
the  beaver;  the  umbriL  'Bat  only  vented 
vp  her  umfrnere.'    Spnuer.    Written  also 

VmhritnOMM  (um-brif ^-us).  a.  [L  umbra, 
a  shade,  and /iro,  to  bear.]  Casting  or  mak- 
ing a  shade. 

Xhnbrtferouily  (um-brif to-ns-liX  adv.  So 
as  to  make  or  cast  a  shade.  'Qrowiag  Km- 
bfiftrxmdy.'    Prof.  Tyndall. 

ITmbril  (nma)rilX  n.  [See  Umbribrk]  The 
movable  part  of  a  helmet;  the  umbriere;  the 
visor. 

Umtarilia  (um-bri'na).  n.  [8p..  from  L.  um- 
bra^  a  shade— reason  doubtful]  A  genus 
of  acanthopterygioas  fishes  of  the  family 
Scisuiidn.  The  C.  eirrhota  or  vulgarii,  or 
bearded  ombrina,  is  a  beautiful  fish,  the 


t  - 


Umkrina 


(Bearded  Umbrina). 


groond  coloor  being  gold,  with  Inlght  bands 
of  steel-bloe,  frequently  attainiiw  2  feet  in 
lengtii,  and  sometimes  40  lbs.  in  weight 
The  flesh  is  white  and  well  flavoured,  and 
is  in  much  request  Ita  food  is  small  fish, 
molluscs,  and  sea-weed.  It  is  common  on 
the  coasts  of  Prance,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and 
has  been  taken  on  the  coast  of  Britain. 

IFBlirOMt  (um'brds),  a.  [L.  umbrotua.  shady, 
from  um^nt,  a  shade.]  Shady;  umbrage- 
oos. 

Umbrosl^t  (um-bros'i-ti),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  umbrose;  shadiness.  Sir 
T.  Browne, 

irmlak,  Umyak  (nm'yak),  n.  The  native 
name  of  the  women's  or  larger  kind  of  Esqui- 
maux boats,  carrying  ten  or  twelve  people, 
and  consisting  of  a  wooden  frame  covered 
with  seal  skins,  with  several  seats.  It  is 
used  for  fishing  or  tranq>orting  families,  and 


is  worked  by  women.  It  often  has  »  mast 
and  a  triangular  sail  made  of  seals'  entrails. 
Umlaut  (dm'lout).  n.  [O.,  from  prefix  um, 
indicating  alteration,  and  laut,  sounds 
cixange  of  sound.]  In  phUol.  the  change  of 
a  vowel  in  one  syllable  through  the  influ- 
ence of  one  of  the  vowels  a, »,  u  in  the  syl- 
lable immediately  following— a  common 
feature  in  several  of  the  Teutonic  tongues. 
In  German  umlaut  is  seen  in  the  frequent 
change  of  the  vowels  a.  o,  u  to  d,  o.  %L  In 
Antflo-Saxon  it  was  very  common,  and  it 
stiU  appears  in  the  plunds  feet  and  aee$c, 
from  foot  and  goo$e,  the  vowels  being 
changed  by  an  t  that  originally  followed. 
Umlaut  is  therefore  a  kind  of  assimilation 
of  sounds.  The  change  caused  by  a  is  called 
a-umlaut,  and  so  of  the  others. 

The  conception  of  a  sound  tends  to  put  the  vocal 
organs  in  a  positioo  to  utter  iL  We  conceive  the 
later  sounds  in  a  word  while  yet  speaking  the  former ; 
hence  the  tendency  to  utter  a  sound  l>ctwcen  the 
two.  No  umtaut  shows  in  Gothic  Old  H.  German 
has  most  a-umiaut;  Norse,  u-umiaut. 

Pro/.  March. 

Umpixace  (um'pir-&J),  n.  [From  umpire] 
The  post  of  an  umpire ;  the  act  of  one  who 
arbitoates  as  umpire;  the  decision  of  an 
umpire;  arbitrament    Bp.  HalL 

Umpire  (um'pir),  tk  [From  O.E.  wmmpert. 
nowmpere,  nompere,  nompeyr,  and  with  loss 
of  initial  fi  owmper,  &o.,  from  O.Fr.  non- 
per,  not  equal,  odd— L.  non,  not,  and  par, 
equal,apair.  The  loss  of  initial  n  (see  Apron) 
would  be  assisted  bpr  the  collateral  form  im- 
pier,  from  Fr.  impair,  L.  impar,  uneven,  odd. 
Lit  an  odd  person,  in  addition  to  a  pair.] 

1.  A  person  to  whose  sole  decision  a  contro- 
versy or  question  between  parties  is  referred ; 
one  agreed  upon  as  a  judge,  arbiter,  or 
referee,  in  case  of  conflict  of  opinions. '  Three 
umpires  in  this  matter.'  Shak. 

'Twixt  my  extremes  and  me  this  bloody  knife 
Shall  pUy  the  um/irt.  SkaJt. 

In  this  great  duel.  Nature  herself  is  unifire  and 
can  do  no  wrong.  Carfyie. 

2.  In  law,  a  third  person  called  in  to  de- 
cide a  controversy  or  question  submitted 
to  arbitrators  when  the  arbitrators  do  not 
agree  in  opinion. 

Umpire  (um'i^).  n.t  pret  ft  pp.  lintptred; 
ppr.  uviipiring.  To  decide  as  umpire;  to 
settle,  as  a  dispute.    South.    [Rare.] 

Umpireship  (um'pir-ahipX  n.  The  ofllce  of 
an  umpire. 

Umqumle  (um'whU).  adv.  [OB.  umtoAiZf, 
perhaps  by  inversion  from  A.  Sax.  hwllum 
(E.  ufhilom\  adverbial  dat  pL  of  hwU,  while, 
meaning  at  times,  once,  formeriy,  whilom.] 
Some  time  ago ;  formerly.  *  A  lost  man— 
umquhiU  dead— defunct'  Sir  W.  Scott. 
[Scotch.] 

Umaublie  (nm'whnX  a.  Former;  late;  de- 
ceased. '  Miss  Barbara  Clinkscale,  daughter 
to  the  umguhile,  and  sister  to  the  then  ex- 
isting ainkscale  of  that  Uk.'  Sir  W.  ScoU. 
[Scotch.] 

Umstroket  (um'strOk).  n.  [A  Sax.  um-, 
ym-,  ymb-,  IceL  unt-,  umb-,  O.  um,  around, 
and  £.  stroke,  a  line,  a  mark.  In  O.  E. 
words  with  this  prefix  were  not  uncommon.] 
Boundary  line;  extreme  edge.  'Such  towns 
as  stand  ...  on  the  very  umetroke,  or  on 
any  part  of  the  utmost  Une  of  a  map. '  Fuller. 

Un-.  A  prefix  derived  from  two  sources 
with  two  uses,  viz.  those  of  negation  and 
those  of  reversal  or  undoing,  and  hence 
privation.  1.  [A  Sax.  un-,  O.Sax.  and  Ooth. 
un-,  O.  un-,  D.  on-,  IceL  it-,  d-;  cog.  jwith 
L  in-,  Gr.  an-,  a-,  Skr.  an-,  a-,  all  simifying 
not]  Expressive  of  simple  negation.  In 
this  sense  it  is  used  chiefly  before  adjectives, 
past  participles  passive,  and  present  parti- 
ciples used  adjectively,  and  when  so  used 
it  signifies  simply  not ;  as,  unable,  unfair, 
untrue,  untruthful,  unwise,  utUnvited,  un- 
wedded,  unseen,  unaooommodatlng,  un- 
changing, undoubting,  unthinking,  Ac. 
From  sudi  words  again  adverbs  in  -ly  and 
nouns  in  -nes$  are  formed;  hence,  imttdrly, 
unttdmeet,  untruthfulness,  unchangingly, 
Ac  It  is  also  directly  prefixed  to  some 
nouns  to  express  the  abeenoe  or  contrary  of 
what  the  noun  expresses,  as  in  untruth, 
undress,  unrest,  unwisdom,  &c.  Before 
many  words  of  Latin  origin,  un,  in  the 
sense  of  mere  negation,  is  naturally  repre- 
sented by  in  or  by  non,  and  sometimes  by 
die;  thus,  for  uncomplete  we  have  incom- 
plete; f or  unability,  inability;  for  unelastic, 
inelastic  and  non-elastic;  for  utiemphatic, 
non-emphatic;  for  unreputable,  disreput- 
able. Ac.— 2.  [A  Sax.  on-,  and-,  and-,  as  in 
on-lHean,  to  unlock,  on-ledtan,  to  unloose, 


and'tUHirian,  to  answer,  Ac,  Icel  O.Sax. 
and  Ooth.  and^,  Q.  ant-,  as  in  an^ioorten, 
to  answer;  cog.  L.  ante,  before;  Or.  anti, 
against,  opposite;  Skr.  anti,  over  against] 
Prefixed  to  verbs  (generally  active  transi- 
tive) it  signifies  properly  the  rever^g  or 
annulling  of  the  action  expressed  by  the 
verb;  as,  undo,  unlearn,  unlock,  unmake, 
Ac.  When  prefixed  to  nouns  it  changes 
them  into  verbs  implying  privation  of  the 
object  named  by  the  noun  or  of  the  qualities 
connoted  by  it.  Thus  untrock,  uncowl,  un- 
coat  ttnhelm.<&c,  signify  to  deprive  or  divest 
of  a  frock,  cowl,  <&c.,  while  unman,  unsex, 
unshape.  signify  to  deprive  of  the  qualities 
of  a  man,  sex,  (So.  This  is  sometimes  cadled 
un  privative.  Another  peculiar  use  of  this 
un  is  found  in  a  few  verbs,  chiefly  obsolete, 
where  it  Lb  used  in  the  sense  of  retract  or 
revoke,  as  unpredict,  unsay,  ufupeak.  un- 
swear,  to  retract  a  prediction,  a  saying,  ftc. 
As  further  illustrating  the  force  of  un  in 
both  its  senses  we  may  remark  that  under 
the  form  unlearned  we  have  really  three 
words— one  an  adjective  signifying  illiter- 
ate; as,  an  unlearned  man  (un-,  not,  and 
adj.  learned);  one  a  true  past  participle  of 
the  active  verb  to  unlearn  {un-  in  tense  2 
and  Uam);  as,  all  you  have  learned  must 
be  unlearned;  and,  flnally.  one  formed  by 
preflxing  un  negative  to  the  past  participle 
of  the  active  verb  to  team;  as,  hb  task  is 
still  unlearned.  Some  words  with  ua-  pre- 
tlxed  are  hardly  used  unless  qualified  by  not; 
thus  we  speak  of  a  striking  prospect,  but  we 
should  not  be  likel  v  to  say  an  unttriking  pro- 
spect, though  we  should  readily  say  the  pro- 
spect is  not  unstrikina. — [Note.  Adjecuves 
and  participles  with  the  prefix  un-,  in  the 
sense  of  not,  being  almost  unlimited  in  num- 
ber, and  their  meaning  generally  so  obvious, 
many  of  them  are  omitted  from  this  work,  as 
well  as  their  derivative  adverbs  in  4y  and 
nouns  in  -neee.  When  such  words,  however 
have  a  special  signification  or  usage  of  their 
own,  and  are  not  simply  to  be  explained  as 
equivalent  to '  not'  and  their  latter  element, 
they  are  admitted  into  the  vocabulary.  As 
words  of  this  kind  may  be  instanced  unnUy, 
uneoneciotuMe,  unpretending,  unpar<Meled, 
unea/e,  and  the  like.  Verbs  and  nouns  with 
un  as  a  prefix  (such  as  unlock,  untruth)  are 
also  carefully  defined,  as  they  belong  to  a 
limited  class,  and  are  not  coined  at  will  by 
writers  or  speakers.  It  may  also  be  ad;ded 
that  a  number  of  the  words  below  have  only 
been  inserted  because  used  by  writers  of 
more  or  less  eminence.] 

U&ahaied  (un-a-bazdO>  a.  Not  abased;  not 
humbled.  'The  reverence  of  Beligion  un- 
abated.'   Bp.  Oauden. 

UnatMiitaea  (un-a-t>aahtO>  a.  Not  abashed; 
not  confused  with  shame  or  by  modesty. 

Earless  on  high,  stood  MnicAM'AVDtfoc.      Pfpe. 

UnalMtted  (un-a-b&t'ed),  a.  Not  abated; 
not  lessened  or  lowered;  not  diminished  in 
strength  or  violence.  'To  keep  her  hus- 
band's greatness  unabated.'    Beau,  dt  Fl. 

UnaUlttyt  (una-bill-U).  n.  Want  of  abiUty ; 
inabUity.    MiUon. 

Unable  (un-iOilX  a.  L  Not  able;  not  having 
suflicient  ability;  not  equal  for  some  task; 
as,  unable  to  rise;  unable  to  labonr;  unable 
to  paint  a  good  likeness.— 2.  Weak:  helpless; 
useless.  'Sspless  age,  and  weak,  unable 
limbs.'  Shak.  —  Incapable,  Unable.  See 
under  Incapable. 

UnalBledt  (un-al)ldX  a.  Disabled;  incapaci- 
tated.   B.  Joneon. 

Unableneie  (un-i'b1-nesX  n.  The  state  of 
being  imable;  inability.    Holes. 

Unaboliihable  (un-a-borish-a-blX  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  abolished,  annulled,  or  de- 
stroyed.   Milton. 

UnabOliahed  (un-a-bonsht).  a.    Not  abol- 
ished; not  repealed  or  annulled;  remaining 
in  force.    'Unabolished  orders  and  laws. 
Hooker. 

Unabridged  (un-a-brijdO,  a.  Not  abridged; 
not  shortened;  as.  an  unabridged  edition 
of  a  dictionary.  '  Verdure,  pure,  unbrc^Mn, 
unabridged. '    Mason. 

Unabsolvable  t  (im-ab-solv'a-bl).  a.  Not 
admitting  of  absolution  from.  '  Unabsolv- 
able oathes.'    Jos.  Hawoard. 

Unabeord  (nn-ab-s^nrX  a*  ^^  absurd; 
reasonable.    Young. 

Unabundant  (un-a-bun'dant),  a.  Not  a- 
bundant  or  plentiful    Prqf.  O.  Wilson. 

Unaccented  (un-ak-sent'ed),  a.  Not  ac- 
cented; having  no  accent;  as,  an  unaeoented 
syllable.    Harrie. 

Unacceptable  (un-ak-sep'ta-bl),  a.    Not 
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acceptable:  not  pleasing;  not  welcome;  not 
such  as  will  be  received  with  pleasure. 

The  marquis  at  that  time  was  very  nnacceftabU  to 
his  countrymen.  Clarendon. 

Unacoesslble  (nn-ak-ses'i-blX  a-  Inacces- 
sible.   Hollana. 

UnacoesslbleneBS  (un-ak-ses'i-bl-nes).  n. 
State  of  not  being  accessible ;  inaccessible- 
ness.    Sir  M.  HaXe. 

TTnaooommodated  (nn-ak-kom'md-dat-edX 
a.  1.  Not  accommodated;  not  fitted  or 
adapted.— 2.  Not  furnished  with  necessary 
conveniences  or  appliances. 

UMacettrntmedated  man  is  no  more  than  such  a  poor 
forlced  animal  as  thou  art.  ShaJk. 

Unaccomniodating  (un-ak-kom'm6-d&t- 
Ing),  a.  Not  accommodating;  not  ready  to 
oblige.    Byron. 

Unaooompanled  (un-ak-kum'pa-nidX  a. 

1.  Not  attended;  having  no  attendants,  com- 
panions, or  followers. 

Seldom  one  accident,   prosperous   or    adverse, 
cometh  uHoccom^nied  with  the  like. 

Siry.  Hayward. 

2.  In  mime,  performed  or  written  without 
an  accompaniment  or  subordinate  instru- 
mental parts. 

Unacoomplished  (un-ak-kom'plishtX  a. 

1.  Not  accomplished;  not  finished;  incom- 
plete. '  Nor  durst  their  wuiccom.pluh'd 
crime  pursue. '  Dryden.  —2.  Not  furnished, 
or  not  completely  furnished,  with  accom- 
plishments. 

Still  unaeetmptish'd  may  the  maid  be  thougrht. 
Who  gracefully  to  dance  was  never  taught. 

Conzreve. 

UnacoompllBhineiit  (un-ak-kom~plish- 
ment),  tk  The  state  of  being  unaccom- 
plished,   union. 

unaccorded  (un-ak-kord'edX  a.  Not  ac- 
corded; not  brought  to  harmony  or  concord; 
not  agreed  upon.    Bp.  Hall. 

UnaccoiintaDlllty  (un-ak-kount'a-bil'1-ti), 
n.  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  not  being  ac- 
countable. —2.  That  which  is  unaccountable 
or  incapable  of  being  explained.  'Many 
peculiarities  and  unaccountatnlitie*.'  Mis* 
Burney. 

Unaccountable  (un-ak-kounf a-bl),a.  1.  Not 
to  be  accounted  for;  not  explicable;  not  to 
be  solved  by  reason  or  the  Ught  possMsed ; 
not  reducible  to  rule;  hence,  strange. 

What  can  be  more  unatccutttaM*  than  to  solicit 
against  Justice?  Jertrny  CoUitr. 

2.  Not  subject  to  account  or  control;  not 
subject  to  answer ;  not  responsible.  *■  His 
absolute  unaeoountahle  dominion  and  sove- 
reignty over  the  creature.'  South.— ^.\  Not 
to  be  counted ;  countless;  innumerable.  '  ITn- 
aeeountahle  numbers.'    WMaston. 

UnaccountablenessCun-ak-kounfa-bl-nes), 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  unaccount- 
able or  incapable  of  being  explained  or  ac- 
counted for.  '  The  unaccountableneu  of  this 
theory.'    CnanviUe. 

Unaccountably  (un-ak-kount'a-bliX  adv. 
In  an  unaccountable  manner;  strangely. 
'  Not  with  intent  to  imply  that  Ood  ever 
acteth  unaceountdbly  or  without  highest 
reason.'    Barrow. 

Unaccredited  (un-ak-kred'it-edX  a.  Not 
accredited;  not  received;  not  authorized; 
as,  the  minister  or  the  consul  remained  un- 
(userediUd. 

Unaccurate  (un-ak1cfi-ratX  a.  Inaccurate; 
not  correct  or  exact  *  An  unaeeuraU  work, 
or  perhaps  corrupted.*    WaUriand. 

Unaccuratene88(iui-ak1ca-r&t-nes),tk  Want 
of  correctness.    Boyle. 

Unacour8ed(un-ak-kdrstO,a.  Not  accursed. 
Thornton. 

UnaC0UBt0med(un-ak-ku8'tumd),a.  1.  Not 
accustomed ;  not  used ;  not  made  familiar; 
not  habituated.  '  A  bullock  unaeeu$tomed 
to  the  yoke.'  Jor.  xxxi.  18.— 2.  Not  accord- 
ing (o  custom;  unusual;  extraordinary; 
strange.  'These  apparent  prodigies,  the 
unaeeuttomed  terror  of  this  night     SffuUt. 

Unaching  (un-&k'ing).  a.  Not  aching;  not 
giving  or  feeling  pain.  '  The  unaehing  scars 
which  I  should  hide.'    Shak. 

Unadmowledged(un-ak-noreid),a.  i.  Not 
acknowledged ;  not  recognized ;  as,  an  uii- 
adtnowUdged  agent  or  consuL  '  An  unao- 
Icnot0<ed(7ea  successor  to  the  crown.'  daren- 
don.  —  2.  Not  owned ;  not  confessed ;  not 
avowed;  as,  an  lUMuknowUdged  crime  or 
fault 

Unacqnaintanoe  (uu-ak-kw&nt'ansx  n. 

Want  of  acquaintance  or  familiarity;  want 
of  knowledge.  *  His  absolute  unaequaint- 
anee  with  tlie  matters  on  which  he  so  in- 
trepidly discourses.'    Sir  W.  Hamilton. 


Unacquainted  (uu-ak-kw&nt'ed),  a.  L  Not 
well  known ;  unusual  *  Kiss  the  lips  of 
unacquainted  otiBXige.'  Shak.—%  Not  hav- 
ing familiar  knowledge :  followed  by  with. 
'  unacquainted  with  such  oold  truths.' 
Deiihajn. 

Unaoqualntedness  ( un-ak-k w&nt'ed-nes ), 
n.  Want  of  acquaintance.  '  The  saints'  un- 
aequaifUednest  with  what  is  done  here  be- 
low.'   South. 

Unacquired (un-ak-kwIrd'Xa.  Not  acquired; 
not  gained. 

The  work  of  God  is  left  imperfect  .  .  .  and  oar 
ends  unacquired.  yer.  Taylor. 

Unactable  (un-ak'ta-bl),  a.  Not  capable  of 
being  acted;  unfit  to  be  represented. 

Much  of  the  unacted  drama  is  really  unactable. 

Quart.  Rev. 

Unacted  (un-akt'ed),  a     Not  acted;  not 
performed;  not  executed. 
The  fault  unknown  b  as  a  thought  unacttd.  Shak. 

UnactlTet  (un-ak'tiv).  a.  Inactive.  'A 
being  utterly  uvaLctxxte^  no  agent  at  alL' 
WoVUuton. 

UnactlTet  (un-ak'tiv),  v.t.  To  render  In- 
active or  incapable;  to  incapacitate.  FuUer. 

UnactlTeness  (un-ak'tiv-nes),  n.  Inactivity. 
'A  reUgion  teaching  peace  and  unactiveneas. ' 
Jer.  Taylor. 

Unactuated  (un^ak'tO-at-ed).  a.  Not  actu- 
ated; not  acted  upon.    QlanxiUje. 

Unadditlonedt  (un-ad-di'8hond),a.  Without 
a  title;  not  titled;  not  being  mentioned 
with  an  addition  or  title. 

He  was  a  knight,  howsoever  it  cometh  to  passe  he 
is  here  unadduicned.  ruller. 

Unadjusted (un-ad-just'edy a.  Notadjusted; 

not  settied ;  not  regulatea ;  as,  differences 

unadjusted.    Burke. 
Unadxnlred  (un-ad-mlrdO,  a.  Not  admired; 

not  regarded  with  great  affection  or  respect. 

The  diction  and  the  sentiment,  the  delicacy  and 
dignity,  passed  unadmired.  Dr.  Knox. 

Unadmitted  (un-ad-mit'ed).  a.  Not  ad- 
mitted. 'The  unadmitted  flames.'  Southey. 

Unadmonlshed  ( un-ad-mon'ishtX  a.  Not 
admonished;  not  cautioned,  warned,  or  ad- 
vised. 'Surprisal,  unadmonithed,  unfore- 
wamed.'    Milton. 

Unadoptable  (un-a-dopt'a-bl),  a.  Not  cap- 
able of  being  aidopted  or  used.    Carlyle. 

Unadored  (un-a-dordO,  a.  Not  adored;  not 
worshipped.    Milton. 

Unadorned  (un-a-domd').  a.  Not  adorned; 
not  decorated;  not  embellished. 

Loveliness 
Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 
But  is,  when  unadorn'd,  adorn 'd  the  most. 

Unadulterate.  Unadulterated  (una-duil'- 
t6r-at,  un-a-durt6r-at-edX  a.  Not  adulter- 
ated ;  genuine ;  pure.  '  Twelve  jars  with 
wine  replete,  high,  unadulterate,  drink  for 
gods.'    Cowper. 

Unadvantaked  (un-ad-van't&jd),  a.  Not 
profited  or  favoured.    FuUer. 

UnadTenturous  (un-ad-ven'tilr-us).  a.  Not 
adventurous;  not  bold  or  resolute.  'Irreso- 
lute, unhardy,  unadventurous.'    Milton. 

UnadVisable  (un-ad-vIz'a-blX  a.  Not  ad- 
visable; not  to  be  recommended;  not  ex- 
pedient; not  prudent 

Exueme  rigour  would  have  been  unadvisabU  in 
the  beginning  of  a  new  reign.  B/.  Lowth. 

Unadylsed  (nn-ad-TlzdO,a.  1.  Not  prudent; 
not  discreet  '  Thou  unadvised  scold.'  Shak. 
2.  Done  without  due  consideration:  rash; 
as,  an  unadvised  measure  or  proceeding. 

I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to-night ; 

It  is  too  r^Ut.  too  ututdtnsed,  too  sudden.    Shak. 

UnadTlBedly  (un-ad-vlz'ed-li),  adv.  Impru- 
dently; indiscreetly;  without  due  consider- 
ation. 'kvioTAunadvisedlyvodkexi.'  South. 

UnadvleednesB  (un-ad-viz'ed-nes),  n.  Im- 
prudence; rashness. 

Sometimes  evill  speeches  come  from  good  men, 
in  their  unadvistdntsse.  Bp.  Hall. 

UnafflElble  (un-afa-bl),  a.  Not  affable;  not 
free  to  converse:  reserved.  '  Law,  stem  and 
unaffable.'    Daniel. 

UnuTected  (un-af-fekfedX  a.  Not  affected; 
as,  (a)  not  showing  affectation:  plain;  na- 
tural; not  artificial;  simple.  '  A  wise,  sober, 
seemly,  unaffected  deportment'  Bp.  HalL 
(6)Beal;  not  hypocritical ;  sincere;  as,  un- 
affected sorrow,  (e)  Not  moved;  not  having 
the  heart  or  passions  touched ;  destitute  of 
affection  or  emotion.  'A  poor,  cold,  nn- 
spirited,  .  .  .  unaffected  fool.'  Beau,  dr  Fl. 

Unaffectedly  (un-af-fekt'ed-li).  adv.  In  an 
unaffected  manner;  without  attempting  to 
produce  false  appearancea  '  Unaffectedly 
cheerful.'    Locke. 


no  par- 


Unaffllcted(un-af-flikfedXa.  NotafOicted; 
free  from  trouble.    Bp.  Ball. 

UnsdMghted  (un-af .frif  edX  a.  Not  fright- 
ened. 

Sit  stUl.  and  unafffrighted^  reverend  fathers. 

B.  yonsom. 

Unafraid  (un-a-fradO,  a.  Not  afraid.  Thorn- 
eon. 

Unagreeable  (nn-a-grd'a-blX  a.  L  Not 
agreeable  or  pleasing;  disagreeable.  [Bare.; 
2.t  Not  consistent;  unsuitable.  'The  man- 
ner of  their  living  unagreeable  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  names  of  Christians.'  Sd. 
Knight. 

Unagreeablenesst  (un-a-gr§'abi-nesx  ^ 

The  state  or  quality  of  being  unagreeable ; 
unsultableness;  inconsistency.  *  A  dootrine 
whose  unagreeaUeness  to  the  scriptare 
economy  rendered  it  iuspidoua.*  Dr.  B. 
More. 

Unaided  (nn-&d'ed),  a.  Not  aided;  not  as- 
sisted. '  Thy  allies,  who . .  .  perish  unaid^ 
and  unmissed  by  thee.'    Cowper. 

Utialmlng  (un-am'ingX  a.    Having 
ticular  aim  or  direction. 

The  noisy  culverin,  o'ercharged,  lets  fiy. 
And  bursts,  unaimifif,  in  the  rended  sky. 

GramwiUt. 

Unalarmed  (un-a-l&rmd').  a.  Not  alarmed; 
not  disturbea  with  fear.  '  Retire  aecore  to 
thy  straw  couch,  and  slumber  tmalarrwMd.' 
Coutper. 

Unaumnlnir  (un-a-lilrm'ingX  a.  Not  alarm* 
ing  or  frightening.  '  Unaktrming  Uuba- 
lence  of  transient  joys.'    CoUridgs. 

Unalienable  (un-U'yen-a-bl),  a.  Not  alien- 
able; that  cannot  be  alienated;  that  may 
not  be  transferred;  as,  uneditnabU  tis^ta. 
'  The  unalienable  treasure.'    Coleridge. 

Unallenably  (unal'yen-a-bli),  adv.  In  m 
manner  that  admits  of  no  alienation;  aa. 
property  unalienably  vested.     Young. 

Unalist  (a'nal-ist),  n.  Seelss.  a  holder  of 
only  one  benefice:  as  opposed  to  pluraUsL 
Dr.  Knox.    [Bare.] 

Unallayed  t  (un-al-lidO,  a.  Unalloyed. '  Un- 
allayed  satisfactions. '    Boyle. 

UnaUerlated  (un-al-16'vi-at-edX  a.  Not 
alleviated;  not  mitigated.    Sedter. 

UnalUable  (un-al-lI'a-blX  a.  That  cannot 
be  allied  or  connected  in  amity.  *  Perpetual 
and  unalliable  aliens.'    Burke. 

Unallied  (un-al-lidO,  a.  l.  Having  no  alli- 
ance or  connection,  either  by  nature,  mar- 
riage, or  treaty;  as,  unallied  familiea,  or 
nauons,  or  substances.— 2.  Having  no  power- 
ful ally  or  relation.  '  Nardsaa  not  nnlmown^ 
not  unaUied.'    Young. 

Unallowable  (un-al-lou'a-blX  a.  That  may 
not  be  allowed.    Seeker. 

Unalloyed  (un-al-loidO.  a.  Not  alloyed;  not 
reduced  by  foreign  ad^nixtnre;  as,  metals 
unaUoyed. 

I  enjoyed  unmileyed  satisfaction  in  his  cownaar . 

Mt^/^rd. 

Unalterable  (un-al't«r-a-blX  a.  Not  altar- 
able;  nnchangeabie;  immutable.  *  The  law 
of  nature,  consisting  in  a  fixed  unaiterokie 
relation  of  one  nature  to  another.'  SouMk. 

Unalterableneu.  UnalterabilSty  (un-aT- 
t«r-a-bl-nes.  un-i)l't«r-a-bU''i-tiX  «&.  Un- 
changeableness;  immutability. 

Unalterably  (un-»l't«r-a-bUX  adv.  Un- 
changeably; immutably.  'Retain  unalitr- 
ably  firm  his  love  entire. '    Milton, 

Unaltered  (un-ftrt«rdX  a.  Not  altered  or 
changed.  'Keep  an  even  and  unaltered 
gait'    B.  Jonson. 

Unamaied  (un-a-mizdOi  a.  Not  amand; 
free  from  astonishment    Milton. 

Unambiguous  («n-am-big'a-usX  a.  Not 
ambiguous;  not  of  doubtful  meaning;  plam; 
clear;  certain.    ChesterMd. 

Unambitious  (nn-am-Di'shus).  a.  l.  Not 
ambitious;  free  from  ambition.  '  Vbf  hum- 
ble muse,  in  unambitious  straina*  Pope,— 
2.  Not  affecting  show;  not  showy  or  promi- 
nent; as,  unambitious  omamenta. 

Unamendable  (un-a-mend'a-bl).  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  amended  or  corrected. 
'  Manldnd  is  unamentkMe.'    Pope. 

Unamiable  (un-a'mi-a-bix  a.  Not  amiable 
or  lovable;  not  conciliating  love;  not  adaptad 
to  gain  affection;  repelling  love  or  kiad  ad- 
vances; ill-natured;  repulsive. 


These  ladies  of  irresistible 
make  virtue  unamiable. 


are  those 

S^ito. 


Unamused  (un-a-mfi»fX  a.  Not  amnaed; 
not  entertained ;  not  occnpied  or  taken  op 
with  amusement;  not  cheered  by  dfversioa 
or  relaxation. 

O  ye  Lorenxos  of  our  age  I  who  deem 

One  moment  unawtustd  a  mbery 

Not  made  for  fcebteaaai  Yommm. 


Fate,  f&r.  fat,  f»ll,       m^  met  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not.  mbve;      tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;       U,  Sc  abcine;      y.  8c  t<«L 
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UNASSATED 


ITnamoslya  (on-a-ma'iiv),  «k  Not  affording 
amiuement. 

I  have  pttSKd  a  very  dull  and  unatttusive  winter. 

VnanmlogUml  (an'AiMi-iorik-al).  a.    Not 

aoalogiciL 

Shine  Is  a  (tabstantive)  though  not  uttatutlo^icat, 
yet  ungraceful,  and  little  used.  yakHson, 

Uliaiia]7Mtble(un'an-a*IIz^a-bl),a.  Notcap- 
able  of  Deiiur  analysed.  '  Simple,  homogene- 
oiu,  unanalyidbU.'  H.  Spencer.  Spelled 
also  UnanalytaUe, 

TTnanollor  (un-ang1tAr),  v.t  To  loose  from 
anchor.  *  Free  elbow-room  for  unanehoring 
her  boat'    De  Quinoey. 

Unaiialedt  (on-a-ndld'X  o^  Not  having  re- 
ceired  extreme  unction.  'Unhouael'd,  dis- 
appointed. unaneJMl'  Shak,   See  ANNEAL. 

IFnancillar  (on-ang^j^Q-lftr).  a.  Having  no 
anglea.    '  Soft,  smoutli,  unangviar  bodies.' 

XTnaalinaUsed  (an-an'i-mal-ixd),  a.  Not 
formed  into  animal  matter. 

Tfnaillmatet  (ft-nan'i-mat),  a.  Of  one  mind; 
ananimous. 

UnanlniAted  (nn-an'i-mat-edX  a.  1.  Not 
animated;  not  possessed  of  life.  *  A  lump 
of  unformed.  unarUm/tUed  mud.'  Dryden. 
2.  Not  enlivened;  not  having  spirit;  dull; 
Inanimate. 

nif  ii<tnftti«y(nn.AnM.ni4Ung),  fl  Not  ani- 
mating; dull:  not  enlivening. 

Unanimity  (&-na-niml-tiX  n.  [L.  unanimi- 
toe.  ]  The  state  of  being  unanimous;  agree- 
ment of  a  number  of  persons  in  opinion  or 
determination ;  as.  there  was  perfect  una- 
nimUy  among  the  members  of  the  oounciL 

Where  they  do  agree  on  the  itage,  their  unrnm' 
mify  is  wonderfuL  SHtridan. 

Unanimous  (Q-nanl-mus),  a.  [L.  unanimta, 
of  one  mind— untM,  one,  and  antmtu.  mind.] 
I  Being  of  one  mhid ;  agreeing  in  opinion 
or  determination;  as.  the  house  of  assembly 
was  unaM^imoxu;  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil were  MmanimauM.  'Both  in  one  faith 
tifianimoiw.'  Ifilton.— 2.  Formed  by  una- 
nimity; as,  a  unantfAotM  vote. 

Unanlmoillly  (anan'i-mus-li),  adv.  With 
entire  agreement  of  minds.  *  We  afllrm  it 
ttiiammotu/y.'    Jet.  Taylor. 

Unanlmoa8neB8(a-nan'i-mus-ne8),n.  l.The 
state  of  being  unanimous.— 2.  rtoceeding 
from  unanimity;  as,  the  unanitnotitns$$  of 
a  vote. 

Unannoyod(an-an-noid0.n.  l.  Not  annoyed. 
S.  Uninjured.  '  The  double  guard  preserved 
him  unannoyML'    Cowper. 

Unanolnted  (un-a-noint'ed).  a.  L  Not 
anointed.— 2.  Not  having  received  extreme 
unctton. 

UnangwerahUlty  (un-an'sAr-a-biri-ti).  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  unanswerable; 
unanswerableness. 

The  beauty  of  these  expoi^  must  lie  in  the  pre- 
daiOQ  and  uruuiswtraMtty  with  which  they  are 
tovea.  /W. 

Unantwarable  (un-an's6r-a-bl).  a.  Not  to 
i»e  satisfactorily  answered;  not  capable  of 
refutation;  as,  an  unantwerable  argument 
BoyU. 

Unaniirerat>lenen  (un-an's^r-a-bl-nes).  n. 
The  state  of  being  unanswerable.  Bp.  HaU. 

Unanswvrably  (un-an's6r-a-bli).  adv.  In  a 
manner  not  to  be  answered;  beyond  refuta- 
tion. '  From  whence  the  unlawfulness  of 
resisting  Lb  unanswerably  concluded.'  Jer. 
Taylor. 

Unaaawared  (uii-an's«rd).  a.  l.  Not  an- 
swered; not  opposed  by  a  reply. 

Muft  1  tamelr  bear 
Thb  arrogance  Hnmmrwer'd  t    Thou'rt  a  traitor. 

AiUisen. 

1  Not  refuted.  '  Besides  a  number  of  mer- 
riments and  jests  unanewered  likewise.' 
DToolrer.— &  Not  suitably  returned. 

Quench.  Corydon,  thy  long  untutrwer'd  fire. 

Dryden. 

Unanttdpated (unan-tis'i-p&t-ed).  a.  Not 
anticipated.  *  Boasting  of  his  new  and  un- 
mntietpated  objection.'    Warburton. 

Unanzlons  (nn-anglc'shu^).  a.  Free  from 
anxiety.  *  Nobly  rest  unanziotu  for  our- 
selvea      T&una. 

Unapoorypliai  (nn-a-pok'ri-falX  a.  Not 
apocryphal;    not  of    doubtful   authority. 

*  That  unapoeryphal  vision. '    ilUton. 
Unapostouc,  unapostolical  (un'ap-ot- 

tol'Tk.  un'ap-os-tor1k-alX  a.  Not  apostolic; 
not  agreeable  to  apostolic  usage;  not  having 
apofltollcal  authori^. 

nnappall6d(nn-ap-pa]d0.  a.  Not  appalled: 
not  daunted:  not  impressed  with  fear. 

*  While  thou  sat'st  unappaUed  In  cdm  and 
sinless  peace.'    Milton. 


Unapparelled  (un-ap-par'eld).  a.  Not  ap- 
parelled; not  clothed. 

They  were  unafpartUed  people,  according  to  the 
clime,  and  had  some  customs  very  barbarous. 

Bacon. 

Unapparent  (un-ap-p&'rent),  a.  Not  ap- 
parent; obscure;  not  visible.  'Bitter  ac- 
tions of  despite,  too  subtle  and  wncppartni 
for  law  to  deal  with.'    MilUm. 

Unappealable  (un-ap-pdra-blX  a.  \.  Not 
appealable;  incapable  of  being  carried  to  a 
higher  court  by  appeal;  as,  an  unappeaXabU 
cause.— 2.  Not  admitting  an  appeal  from; 
not  to  be  appealed  from.  'The  infallible 
unappealahie  Judge.'    So\AXh. 

At  length  we  submitted  to  a  galling  yet  una^ 
peaUM*  necessity.  ShtlUy. 

Unappeasable  (un-ap-pdx'a-bl),  a.  Not  to 
be  appeased  or  paciliea ;  as,  an  unappeae- 
able  clamour. 

My  anger,  unafp^uabU,  still  rages.       Milton. 

Unappeased  (un-ap-p&Ed'X  a.  Not  ap- 
peased; not  pacified.  'Oods  heavy  indig- 
nation .  .  .  as  yet  unofweoMd'   Hooker. 

UnapplaUBlye  (un-ap-pWi^X  a.  Not  ap- 
plauding; not  cheering  or  encouraging  as  by 
applause.  '  The  cold,  uiadowy  nnappuLxuive 
audience.'    Qeorge  BlioL 

UnappUable  (un-ap-pll'a-bl),  a.  Inapplic- 
able.   Milton. 

Unapplicable  (un-apOik-a-blX  a.  Not  capa- 
ble of  being  applied;  inapplicable.  '  Unap- 
plieable  to  some  purposes,  and  less  proper 
in  othera'    Boyle. 

Unapplied  (un-ap-plid'i  a.  Not  specially 
applied;  not  used  according  to  the  destina- 
tion; as,  unapplied  funds.  *  Men  dedicated 
to  a  private,  free,  unapplied  course  of  life.' 
Baeon. 

Unappreliended  (un-ap'pr6-hend"ed),  a. 
1.  Not  apprehended;  not  taken.— 2.  Not  un- 
derstood, perceived,  or  conceived. 

They  of  whom  God  is  altogether  unafprtfunded, 
are  but  few  in  number.  Hooker. 

Unapprehenslble  (un-ap^prS-hen^si-bl).  a. 
Not  capable  of  being  understood  or  appre- 
hended; inapprehensible.    South. 

Unappreliensiye  (un-ap'pr6-hen''slv),  a. 

1.  ^ot  apprehensive;  not  fearful  or  suspect- 
ing.-2.  Not  intelligent;  not  ready  of  con- 
ception, perception,  or  understanding;  in- 
apprehensive.  '  Unappreheneive  and  insen- 
sible of  any  misery  suffered  by  others.' 
South. 

UnapprelienslyeneBs  (un-ap^prshen^'siv- 
nesX  n.  State  of  being  unapprehensive. 
Richardson. 

Unapprised  (un-ap-prizd'X  a.  Not  ap- 
prised ;  not  previously  informed.  •  Unap- 
prised of  Hennr's  designa'    Burke. 

Unapproachable  (unap-prdch'a-bl),  a. 
That  cannot  be  approached;  inaccessible. 
Hammond. 

Unapproached  (nn-ap-prOchf).  a.  Not  ap- 
proached; not  to  be  approached. 

God  is  light. 
And  never  but  in  una/^oacAed  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity.  Mitton. 

Unapproprlate  (un-ap-prd'pri-&tX  a.  l.  Not 
appropriate:  inappropriate.  —  2.  Not  os- 
stgned  or  allotted  to  any  person  or  persons; 
unappropriated. 

Goods  which  God  at  first  created  una^rofriaie, 
and  Nature  threw  in  common  to  all  her  cntldren. 

lyarburton. 

Unapproprlate  (  un-ap-pr6'pri-at  X  V.  t  To 
take  n*oro  the  possession  or  custody  of  par- 
ticular individuals;  to  make  open  or  com- 
mon to  the  use  or  possession  of  all  '  Un- 
appropruUing  and  unmonopolising  the  re- 
wards of  learning  and  industry  from  the 
greasy  clutch  of  ignorance.'    MUton. 

Unappropriated  (un-ap-pr6'pri-&t-ed).  a. 
Not  appropriated;  having  no  particular 
application. 

Ovid  could  not  restrain  the  lusuriancy  of  his  genius, 
.  .  .  from  wandering  into  an  endless  var^ty  of 
flowery  and  unappropriated  similitudes,  and  equally 
appUdible  to  any  other  person  or  place,  y.  IVarton. 

Hence,  specifically,  (a)  not  applied  or  di- 
rected to  be  applied  to  any  specific  object 
as  money  or  funda  (ft)  Not  granted  or  given 
to  any  person,  company,  or  corporation;  as, 
unappropriated  lands. 

U&approyed  (un-ap-prttvdOi  a.  1.  Not  ap- 
prove; not  having  received  approbation. 

Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 

May  come  and  ^o,  so  unapproved,  and  leave 

No  spot  or  blame  behind.  Milton. 

2.  t  Not  justified  and  confirmed  by  proof;  not 
corroborated  or  proved. 

Thou  register  of  Ues, 
What  unapproved  witness  dost  thou  bear !  Shak. 


Unapt  (un-apt'X  a-  1.  Not  apt;  not  ready 
or  inclined. 

I  am  a  soldier  and  unapt  to  weep.         Shetk. 

2.  DtUl;  not  ready  to  learn.  '  Very  dull  and 
unapt.'  Bacon.— &.  Unfit;  unsuitable;  not 
qualified;  not  disposed. 

Why  are  our  bodies  soft  and  weak  and  smooth, 
C/napt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world?     SltoA. 

I  shall  prove  of  httle  force 
HereaAer.  and  for  manly  feau  unapt.       Cov/per. 

Unaptly  (im-aptliX  adv.  Unfitly;  impro- 
perly. *who  nought  assays  unaptly  or 
amiss.'    B.  Jonson. 

Unaptness  (un-apfnesX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  unapt;  as,  (a)unsuitable- 
ness;  unfitness.  Spenser,  (d)  Want  of  ap- 
prehension; dulness.  (e)  Disqualification; 
disinclination;  want  of  will  or  ability;  un- 
readinesa 

The  mind,  being  engaged  in  a  task  beyond  its 
strength,  has  often  lu  force  broken,  and  thereby  gets 
an  unaptntis  or  an  aversion  to  any  v^orous  attempt 
ever  after.  Locke. 

Unaraoedft  a.  Not  rooted  up  or  eradicated. 
Chaucer. 

Unarnied  (un-&i^g&dX  a.  l.  Not  argued; 
not  debated.— 2.  Not  argued  with;  not  dis- 
puted; not  opposed  by  argument 

My  author  and  disposer,  what  thou  bidd'st 
Unargued  I  obey.  Milton. 

3.t  Not  censured.    B.  Jonson, 

Unarm  (un-liLrra'X  v-t  To  strip  of  armour 
or  arms ;  to  disarm.  '  To  help  unarm  our 
Hector.'    Shak. 

Unarm  (un-ftrm'X  v.i.  To  take  off  or  lay 
aside  one's  arms  or  armour.    Shak. 

Unarmed  (un-ltrradO,  a.  l.  Not  having  on 
arms  or  armour;  not  equipped.  Milton.^ 
2.  Not  furnished  with  scales,  prickles,  or 
other  defence,  as  animals  and  plants. 

Unarrayed  (un-a-radO.  a.  l.  Not  arrayed: 
not  dressed.  '  This  infant  world,  yet  un- 
array' d,  naked  and  bare.'  Dryden.— 2.  Not 
disposed  in  order. 

Unartedt  (un-ttrt'edX  a.  Ignorant  of  the 
ai'ts.  'Ood,  who  would  not  have  his  church 
and  people  letterless  and  unarted. '  Water^ 
house. 

Unartfta  (un-llrf fulX  n.  1.  Not  artful;  art- 
less; not  having  cunning. 

I'm  sure  unar(/iul  truth  lies  open 
In  her  mind.  Dryden. 

2.  Wanting skilL    [Rnre] 
Unartfnlly  (un-arf  fyl-UX  adv.  Without  art; 

in  an  unartful  manner;  artlessly.    Burke. 

Unartifldal  (un-iir'ti-fish"alX  a.    luartifi- 

.  dal;  not  artificial;  not  formed  by  art.  '  llie 

coarse  unartiflcial  arrangement  of  the  mon- 
archy.'   Burke. 
Unartifldally  (nn-iir'U-fish''aMi),  adv.  Not 

with  art;  in  an  unskilful  manner.  '  Unarti- 

ficially  built.'    MUton. 
UnarUBtic  (un-ar-tist'ikX  a.    Not  according 

to  the  rules  of  art;  inartistic.    Edin.  Rev. 
Unascertainable  (un-as'6r-tAn''a-bix  a. 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  ascertained  or  re- 
duced to  a  certainty.— 2.  Incapable  of  being 
certainly  known. 

Unascertained  (un-a8'6rt&nd'0,a.  l.  Not  re- 
duced to  a  certainty;,  not  made  certain  and 
definite.  —  2.  Not  certainly  known.  *  The 
only  part  of  the  Russian  empire  that  now 
remains  unascertained'    Cook. 

Unasoriedt  (un-as-krIdO,  a.  Not  descried 
or  seen.    Hall. 

Unasked  (un-asktO,  a.  l.  Not  asked;  unso- 
licited; as,  to  bestow  favours  unasked 
*  You  followed  me  unagked.*    Tennyson.— 

2.  Not  sought  l>)  entreaty  or  care. 

The  bearded  com  ensu'd 
From  earth  unatkd.  Dryden. 

UnaspectiTet  (un-as-pek'tiv).  a.  Not  having 
a  view  to;  inattentive.    Feliham. 

Unaspirated  (un-as'pi-rat-ed).  a.  Having 
no  aspirate;  pronounced  or  written  without 
an  aspirate.    Dr.  Parr. 

Unaspirlnir  (un-as-pir'ingX  a.  Not  aspir- 
ing ;  not  ambitious ;  as,  a  modest  and  un- 
aspiritig  person. 

Unassailable  (un-as-sal'a-bl),  a.  Not  ms- 
sailable;  incapable  of  being  assailed;  hence, 
not  to  be  moved  or  shaken  from  a  purpose. 

I  do  know  but  one 
That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank 
Unshaked  of  motion.  Shat. 

Unassalled  (un-as-sald').  a.    Not  assailed; 

not  attacked  by  violence.    *  To  keep  my  life 

and  honour  unassail'd.'    Milton. 
Unassanltable (un-as-sftlf ablX a.    Not as- 

saultable.      'The   rock   is   unassaultable.' 

Haekluyt 
Unassayed  (un-as-sidO.  a.  1.  Not  essayed; 

not  attempted.  '  Virtue  unassay'd'  MUton. 

2.  Not  subjected  to  assay  or  trial. 


rh,  cAain:      fth.  8c  lodi;     g,  i^;     J.  job;      ft,  Fr.  ton:      ns.  sing;      th.  «Aen;  th.  thin;     w,  trig;    wh.  icAig;    zh,  sawre.  -See  Kkv. 
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UNBEOOMIKONESS 


Uxiasslnillatad  (un-as-sim'i-l&t-ed),  a. 

1.  Not  assimilated;  not  made  to  resemble. 

2.  In  physiol  not  united  with,  and  actually 
made  a  part,  either  of  the  proper  fluids  or 
•oUds  of  the  body;  not  taken  into  the  sys- 
tem; as,  food  still  unasHmilaUd. 

If XUUMlSted  (un-as-sist'ed),  a.  Not  assisted ; 
not  aided  or  helped;  unaided.  'The  Tic- 
tories  of  reason  unaggiaUd  by  the  force  of 
human  power. '  A  ddison. 
UnasBUXnlxig  (un-as-sum'ing},  a.  Not  as- 
suming ;  nut  bold  or  forward ;  not  making 
lofty  pretensions;  not  arrogant;  modest; 
as,  an  unaasuminff  youth;  utuuiummg 
manners. 

Sweet  Daisyl    .    .    . 

Thou  MHossMfninf  cominoa-pUce 

Of  Nature  1  iVvrdrmorth. 

Unassured  (un-a-shdrd'),  a.  1.  Not  as- 
sured; not  bold  or  confident— 2. f  Not  to 
be  trusted.  '  The  feigned  friends,  the  tm- 
OMtured  foes.'  Spenser.— Z.  Not  Insured 
against  loss;  as,  goods  unassured. 

U&atonable  (un-a-tdn'a-bl).  a.  1.  Not  to 
be  expiated  or  atoned  for.— 2.t  Not  to  be 
reconciled;  not  to  be  brought  into  concord. 
MUton. 

Unatoned  (  nn  -  a  -  t6nd ' ).  a.  Not  expiated; 
not  atoned  for.  '  A  brother's  blood  yet  un- 
aton'd.'    Howe. 

Unattached  (un-at-tachtO,a.  Not  attached; 
specifically,  (a)  in  law,  not  taken  on  account 
of  debt,  (b)  MUit  not  belonging  to  any  one 
company  or  regiment,  or  on  half-pay:  said 
of  officers. 

Unattainable  (un-at-tan'a-bl),  a.  Not  to 
be  gained  or  obtained;  as,  unattainable 
good.  'No  such  unattainable  privilege.' 
Loeke. 

Unattalnableness  (un-at-tan'a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  unattainable  or  beyond 
the  reach.    Loeke. 

Uliattalnted  (un-at-t&nt'edl  a.  1.  Not  at- 
tainted.—2.  Not  corrupted;  not  affected; 
hence,  impartial  '  With  unattainted  eye.' 
Shak. 

Unattempted  (nn-at-tempf  ed).  a.  1.  Not 
attempted;  not  tried;  not  essayed.  '  Things 
wna^mpteci  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme.'  Milton. 
2.  Not  having  had  a  trial  or  test  applied; 
not  tried,  as  by  temptation.    (Rara] 

But  for  my  hand,  as  unattempud  yet, 

Like  a  poor  beggar,  railetb  on  the  rich.     Shak. 

Unattended  (un-at-tendVdX  a.  1.  Not  at- 
tended; not  accompanied;  having  no  retinue 
or  attendance. 

With  foddess-like  demeanour  forth  she  went. 
Not  unattendtd.  Milton. 

2.  Not  attended  to;  not  dressed;  as,  unat- 
tended  wounds. 

Unattending  (un-at-tend'ing),  a.  Not  at- 
tending or  bstening;  not  being  attentive. 
*  Unattending  ears.'    MUton. 

Unattentlve  (un-at-tent'iv).  a.  Not  at- 
tentive; inattentive.    Clarke. 

Unattested  (un-at-test'ed),  a.  Not  attested; 
having  no  attestation. 

Thus  God  has  not  left  himself  unattested,  doing 
gnod.  sending  us  from  heaven  rains  and  fruitful  sea- 
son;..  Barrvw. 

Unattire  (un-at-t!rO.  v.i.  To  take  off  the 
dress  or  attire;  to  undress. 

We  both  left  Mrs.  Schwellenberf;  to  umaMre. 

Miss  Bumey. 

Unau  (u-uftO,  n.  An  edentate  mammal,  the 
Bradyvus  didactyhia.    See  SLOTH. 

Unaudienced  (un-ft'dl-enst).  a.  Not  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience.    Richarduon. 

UnauspldOOS  (un-ft-spi'shus),  o.  Not  au- 
spicious; unfavourable;  not  propitious.  '  In- 

^rate  and  unauspicions  altars.'    Shak. 

unaathentlc  (un-»-then'tik),  a.  Not  au- 
thentic; not  genuine  or  true.  '  Amyot's  un- 
authentic French  Plutarch.'    T.  Warton. 

Unauthentloated  (un-^-then'ti-kat-ed),  a. 
Not  authenticated;  not  attested;  not  shown 
to  be  genuine.  '  Unauthenticated  by  testi- 
mony.    Palry. 

Unauthorized  (un-AHhor-izdX  a-  Not  au- 
thorized; not  warranted  by  proper  autho- 
rity; not  duly  commissioned.  'An  unau- 
thorized kiss.'    Shak. 

UnaTaUaUe  (un-a-vara-bl).  a.  Not  avail- 
able; not  effectual;  vain;  useless. 

But  to  conipUira  or  not  complain  alike 

Is  Hnavailable.  Abp.  Potter. 

UnaTallahleness  (un-a-v&ra-bl-nes),  n. 

InefficAcy;  nselessness.    Sir  E.  Sandys. 
UnavaUlng  (un-a-valing).  a.    Not  having 

the   effect   desired ;   ineffectual ;   useless ; 

vain;   as,   unavailing  efforts;   ujuivailing 

nrayers.    Dryden. 
Unayenxed  (un-a-venjdO.  a.    Not  avenged; 

ut)t  having  obtained  retaliation,  revenge,  or 


satisfaction;  not  punished;  not  atoned  for; 
as,  a  pei*sou  is  unavenged;  a  crime  is  wn- 
avenged.    Byron;  Tennyson, 

Unavoidable  (un-a-void'a-bl),  a.  1.  Incap- 
able of  being  made  null  or  void.  —2.  Not 
avoidable ;  not  to  be  shunned ;  inevitable ; 
as,  unavoidable  evils.  '  Utiavoidable  occa- 
sions of  war.'    Dryden. 

UnaTOldableness  (un-a-void'a-bl-nesX  n. 
The  state  of  being  unavoidable ;  inevitable- 
ness.    OlanvUle. 

Unavoidably  (un-a-void'a-bli),  adv.  Inevi- 
tably; in  a  manner  that  prevents  failure  or 
escape. 

Many  severe  reflections  on  their  own  mistaken 
choice  must  uturvoidai/y  torture  the  minds  of  the 
vicious.  StcJter. 

Unavolded  (un-a^void'ed),  a.  1.  Not  avoided 
or  shunned.  —2.  t  Inevitabla 

We  see  the  very  wreck  that  we  most  suffer. 
And  unavoided  is  the  danger  now.  SMaJt. 

Unawaked.  Unawakened  (un-a-wakf, 
un-a-wak^nd).  a.  1.  Not  awakened;  not 
roused  from  sleep. —2.  Not  roused  from 
spiritual  slumber  or  stupidity.  '  Unawak- 
ened dream  beneath  the  blaze  o<  truth.' 
Thomson. 

Unaware  (un-a-war'X  a.  Not  aware;  not 
heeding;  heedless;  wiUiout  thought;  inat- 
tentive :  only  used  predicatively. 

Will  he,  so  wise,  let  loose  at  once  his  ire. 

Belike  through  impotence,  or  unarware  t  MiUcH. 

I  am  not. unefware  how  the  productions  of  die 
Grub-street  brotherhood  have  of  late  years  fallen 
under  many  prejudices.  Sw^/L 

Sometimes  used  adverbially,  but  unawares 
is  the  proper  adverb.  'As  one  that  hath 
unaware  dropped  a  precious  jewel  in  the 
fiood.'    Shak. 

Unawares  (un-a-warzO.  adv.  [An  adverbial 
genitive,  like  betimes.  Ac.  ]  1.  Suddenly ; 
unexpectedly;  without  previous  prepara^ 
tion;  as,  the  evil  came  upon  us  unawares. 
'Take  the  great-grown  traitor  unawares.' 
Shak.— 2.  Without  premeditated  design;  in- 
advertently.~Jt  unaivartss,  sometimes  at 
unaware,  unexpectedly.  'By  his  foe  sur- 
prised at  unawares.'  Shak. 
He  breaks  at  unawares  upon  our  walks.    Dryden. 

I  came  to  do  it  with  a  sort  of  love 

jIt  foolish  totaware.  E.  B.  Browning: 

Unawed  (un-ftd'),  a.  Not  awed;  not  re- 
strained by  fear;  undaunted.    Clarendon. 

Unbacked  (un-baktO.  a.  1.  Not  having  been 
backed;  not  taught  to  bear  a  rider;  un- 
broken. '  Like  unback'd  colts  they  prick'd 
their  ears'  Shak.  — 2.  Unsupported;  left 
without  aid;  not  countenanced,  upheld,  or 
encouraged.  Daniel— 3.  Not  moved  back 
or  backwards.    C.  Richardson. 

UnllAffled  (un-baffld).  a.  Not  baffled  nor 
defeated;  not  confounded. 

Unbag  ( un  -  bag ' ).  v.  t.  To  let  out  of  a  bag ; 
as,  to  unbag  a  fox. 

Unbagged  (un-bagdO.  a.  or  pp.  1.  Not 
bagged;  not  put  into  a  bag  or  bags.— 
2.  Ejected  from  a  bag. 

Unbailable  (un-bara-bl).  a.  Not  bailable; 
as.  the  offence  is  unbailable. 

Unbaked  (un-baktO,  a.    Not  baked.    Sbak. 

Unbalanced  (un-bal'anst),  a.  l.  Not  bal- 
anced; not  poised;  not  in  equipoise. 

Let  earth  unda/ane'd  from  her  orbit  fly.      Po/e. 

2.  Not  brought  to  an  eqnaTity  of  debt  and 
credit;  as,  an  unbalanced  account.— 3.  Not 
restrained  by  equal  power;  not  having 
equal  weight,  force,  power,  or  authority; 
as,  unbalanced  parties.— 4.  Not  in  eqnilio- 
rium;  unsteady;  easily  swayed. 

Thus  good  or  bad.  to  one  extreme  betray 
Th'  nnbaianced  mind.  Po^. 

Unballast  (un-ballast),  v.t.  To  free  from 
ballast:  to  discharge  the  ballast  frooL 

Unballast t  (unballast),  a.  Unballasted. 
'  Unballast  vessel."    Addison. 

Unballasted  ( un -bar last -ed),  p.  and  a. 
1.  Freed  from  ballast.  — 2.  Not  ramished 
with  ballast;  not  kept  steady  by  ballast  or 
by  weight;  unsteady:  as,  unballasted  wits. 

Unhanded  (un-band'edX  a.  Stripped  of  a 
band;  having  no  band;  unfastened.  'Your 
bonnet  unhanded.'    Shak. 

Unbank  (un-bangk').  v.t.  To  take  a  bank 
from ;  to  open,  as  bv  levelling  or  removing 
banks.    Sir  H.  Taylor. 

Unbaptlzed(un-bap-t!zdO,a.  Not  baptized. 
Drayton. 

Unbar  (un-b&r'X  v.f.  pret  &  pp.  unbarred; 
ppr.  unbarring.  To  remove  a  bar  or  bars 
from ;  to  unfasten ;  to  open;  as,  to  unbar  a 
gate.    'To  ui^>ar  these  locks.'    Shak. 

Unbarbarized(un-blirn)^-fzd),a.  Civilized. 
•A  life  totally  unbarbarized.'    OzeU. 


Unbaxbed  (nn-birbdO,  a.  l.  f  Not  sheared, 
shaven,  or  mown.  'The  thick  unbarbed 
grounds.'  Drayton.— 2.  t  Unhameased;  bare. 

Must  I  go  show  them  my  «NittrAf«/ sconce?    SMmJk. 

3.  In  nat.  hist,  not  furnished  with  barbs  or 
reversed  points,  hairs,  or  plumes. 
Unbarbered  (un-b&rOidrd).  a.    Unsharen. 

We'd  a  hundred  Jews  to  larboard 

Unwashed,  uncombed,  unbariered.    TkaeMer^. 

Unbark  t  (un-b&rkO,  v.  t.  l.  To  strip  off  the 
bark  from,  as  from  a  tree:  to  bark.  'A  branch 
of  a  tree  being  un6arfcML'  .fiocon.— 2.  Tu 
disembark;  to  land. 

We  did  unbmrk*  our  selves  and  went  on  toad  np^ 
to  the  citie.  Hmektmyt. 

Unbarrloade  (on-bar'i-kad),  v.t  To  throw 
open ;  to  unbar.  *  UMJbaniead»  the  doon." 
Stem*. 

Unbarrlcadoed  (un-bar-I-ka'dddX  a.  Not 
barricaded,  stopped,  or  blocked  np;  unob- 
structed. 'The  uvJbarritadoed  streeta.* 
Burke. 

Unbase  (un-b&sO,  a.  Not  base.  low.  or  mean: 
not  d^^ding  or  disgraceful  'In  honest 
counsels,  and  in  way  urboM.*    Daniel 

Unbashedt  (un-baaht^,  a.  Not  filled  with 
or  not  feeling  shame;  unabashed.  'With 
unbashed  hearts.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

UnbasbfoKimbashfnl),  a.  Notbnhfol; 
bold;  impudent;  shamelesa.   'With  unbaah- 

^  forehead.'    Shak. 

Unbatedt  (Hn-bftt'edX  a.  1.  Unabated:  on- 
diminished.  *  Unbated  fin.*  Shak.-i-Vn- 
blunted:  ajypUed  to  a  sword  without  a  but- 
ton on  the  point    Shak. 

Unbatbed  (on-baTHd').  a.  Not  bathed;  not 
wet 

The  blade  fctura'd  MMiMM«if  Mid  to  the  hnndle  best. 

Drydtm. 

Unbattered  (un  bat't«rdX  a.  Not  battered; 

not  bruised  or  injured  by  blows.  *  My  sword 

with  an  unbattered  edge.'    Shak. 
Unbayt  (ua-b&0»  v.t    To  open;  to  free  from 

restraint    'To  unbay  the  current  of  ny 

passions.'    Norris. 
Unbe  t  ( vtnhff  X  «.«*.  Not  to  be,  or  not  to  be 

the  same;  to  be  another. 

How  oft,  with  danger  of  the  field  bcaet 
Or  with  borne  BHuUnics.  woold  he  tmte 
Himselfl  OU  fimy, 

Unbear  (un-bir^  v.  l  To  take  the  bt«rin0- 
rein  off:  said  of  a  horse. 

Unbemr  him  half  a  moment,  to  freshen  him  ap. 

DieMens 

Unbearable  (un-bir'a-bl).  a.  Not  to  be 
borne  or  endured;  intolerable.  'A  noisome 
smell  .  .  .  that  Lb  almost  ttn6MraM«.'  5m- 
R.  Sidney. 

Unbearably  (un-b&r'a-bliX  adv.  In  an  nn* 
bearable  manner;  intolerably.   Brougham. 

Unbearded  (un-bdrd'edX  a>  Havinf  no 
beard;  beardless.  'Th'  unbearded  youth.* 
B.  Jonson.    *  Unbearded  grain.'    D^fden. 

Unbearlng  (un-bar'ing).  a.  Bearing  or  pro- 
ducing nofruit;  sterile;  barren.  *UnbMarinj^ 
branches.'    Dryden 

Unbeastt  (un-BSstO,  v.t  To  divest  of  thr 
form  or  qualities  of  a  beast  *  Let  him  un- 
beast  the  beast.'    Sandffs, 

Unbeaten  (un-b^n).  a.  l.  Not  beaten ;  not 
treated  with  blows.— 2.  Untrod;  not  beaten 
by  the  feet;  as,  unbeaten  paths. 

Unbeauteons,  UnbeautlfDl  <  nn-b(i'te-tu. 
un-bil'ti-ful),  a.  Not  beautiful ;  having  nt» 
beauty.  '  Unbeauteous  in  its  own  eyes.' 
Hammond.  'In  the  midst  of  unbe&mti/td 
things.'    Buskin 

Unbeavered  (un-b«'v«rdX  o^  ^ith  the 
beaver  or  hat  off;  uncovered.    Gay. 

UnbeolOUded  (un-bd-kloud'edV  a.  Not  be- 
clouded or  dimmed ;  seeing  clearly.  *  Cn- 
bedouded  eyes.'    Watts. 

Unbecome  t  (un-bd-kum' ).  v.  t  Not  to  be- 
come; not  to  oe  suitable  to;  to  misbecome 

It  neither  unte^mu  God  aor  men  to  b*  laoiTcd  by 
reason.  Bf.  SMtrlmA, 

Unbecoming  (un-bd-kum'ing\  a.  and  ntc 

1.  Not  becoming;  improper;  mdecent;  m- 
decorous.  '  {Tnfreoonu'njf  speeches. '  Dryden 

2.  [CTn,  not  and  prea.  part  ol  become,  w,t  j 
Not  becoming  some  person. 


But  sooetMn;  ere  the  < 
Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be 
Not  MHdecomiHf  men  that  strove  wokrads. 

Unbeoomlngly  <nn-b6-kumlng-lii  aav.  In 
an  unbecoming  manner;  tmsuitaoly.  'Wr 
behave  ourselves  very  im6eeoiiiu^^  and 
unworthily.'    Barrow. 

Unbecomlngness  (un-bd-kumlng-nesX  ^ 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  unbecoming : 
impropriety;  indecorousness.     LoAr 


Fate,  flLr,  fat.  fftll;       me.  met.  b^r;       pine,  pin;      n6te.  not,  m5ve;       tCibe,  tub,  boll;       oil,  pound;       1i,  Sc.  abune;      7.  8c  U9. 
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UblM(l(uii-bedO.«.^  To  raiM  or  rooM  from 
bed. 

Eels  unbtd  thcnudvet  and  stir  at  the  noise  of 
thimder.  Im.  IVmitoH, 

Unbedded  (un-bed'ed),  p.  and  a.  1.  Raised 
from  bod;  disturbed.— 2.  Applied  to  a  bride 
vhoae  marriage  had  not  been  connxm- 
mated. 

We  deein'd  it  best  that  this  unbttUedhdAt 
Should  visit  Chester,  there  to  live  recluse. 

StrH.  Tmyttnr. 

nnlMdlnned  ( tm'bd-dliid  X  a-  ^ot  made 
notoy.  'Aprincely  music  fmtedtnntfd  with 
dmma'    h.  Hunt.    [Bare.] 

nii)MfttU2iff(im-bd-flfh>g).a.  Not  befitting; 

unaiiitable;  tmbecoming. 

Love  is  Aid  of  MHt^tfO^  strsias. 

All  wanton  as  a  chUd.  Skm*. 


UUbelbol  (im-b<-f OlOb  v.t  1.  To  change  from 
a  foolish  nature;  to  restore  from  the  state  or 
condition  of  a  fooL  South.— Z  To  open  the 
eyes  of  to  a  sense  of  folly.— 8.  To  undeceive. 

UabelHendMl  (un-b^frend'ed).  a.  Not  be> 
friended;  not  supported  by  friends;  baring 
no  friendly  aid.  'The  patronage  of  the  poor 
tmd  unbtfriended.'    KiUin^>tek. 

Unbegot  (nn-bd-getO,  v.t.  To  deprive  of  ex- 
istence. 'Wishes  each  minute  he  could  «m- 
heoet  those  rebel  sons.'    Dryden. 

Imbeglimlllf  (nn-b€-gin'ing),a.  HaTtngno 
beginninff.  ''An  unbtginning,  midless,  end- 
less ball.     S^V0iter. 

Unbacot,  Unbegotten  (un-b^-gof,  nn-bf- 
got^  a.  Not  generated:  not  bisgot;  espe- 
ciaUy,  baring  never  been  generated;  baring 
always  been  self -existent ;  eternal.  'Tour 
children  yet  nnbom  and  tmbtgot'  Shak. 
'The  eternal,  unbegotten,  and  immutable 
God.'    StiUimf/leet. 

Vllbacilile  (nn-b«-^10,  v.t  To  nndecefre; 
to  tree  from  the  infloence  of  deceit. 


Break  Crom  these  snares,  thy  Judgmeot  nmbtfuiU. 

Daniel. 

Utobegnlled  (tm-bS-gOdO.  V-  and  a.   Not  be- 

miileU  or  deceired.  '  A  virgin  unbeguiUd  by 

Cupid's  dart'    CoHffm0. 
Unbeffim  (un-bd-gun').  a.    Not  yet  begun. 

*A  worlc  wib^ffun.'    Hooktr. 
VnbehCild  (un-b6-held0>  a.  Not  beheld:  not 

seen;  not  risible  one's  self.     'May'st  well 

behold  them  unbeMd.'    TmnyaotK, 
Unbehorablet  (unbd-httr'a-bl).  a.  Not  be- 

horable;  not  needful;  unprofitable.    Sir  J. 

ChekB. 
Unbelllgt  (un-bd'ing),  a.    Not  existing. 

'Beings  yet  Wib9ing.'    Sir  T.  Browne. 
UnbelOlOWIl  (un-b^-ndn'X  ^    Unknown. 

iVulgar.l 

*  I  was  there.'  resumed  Mrs.  Cluppins,  *  MMbetnvum 
to  Mrs.  BardeU.'  DieJktfU. 

Unbelief  (nn-bd-ief).  n.  l.  Incredulity:  the 
withholding  of  belief;  as,  t<n&e2K/ is  blind. 
2  Infidelity;  disbelief  of  divine  revelation. 

As  doubt  attaclced  Caith,  unMief  has  avcni;ed 
fateh  by  destroying  doubt.  Card.  Manninff. 

a  In  the  New  Testament,  disbelief  of  the 
truth  of  the  gospel ;  distrust  of  Ood's  pro- 
mises and  faithfulnesa,  Ac  Mat.  xiii.  68 ; 
Mark  ri  6;  Heb.  iii  12. 

irnbelleyabmty(un  MlSr'a-biri-tiXn.  In- 
capability of  being  believed :  incredibility. 
J.  S.  MiU.  *  Mud-oceans  of  Hypocrisy  and 
Unbelievabaity.'    CarlyU. 

Unbelievable  (un-b«-16v'a-blX  a.  Not  to  be 
believed ;  incredible.  *  A  thing  unbelie  vable. ' 
J.  UdaU. 

UnbeUeve  (un-b€-16v0,  v.  t  l.  To  discredit; 
not  to  believe  or  trust  'As  I,  thus  wrong'd. 
hence  unbelitved  go.'  Shak.  —  2.  Not  to 
think  real  or  true.  'Seas  unknown,  and 
unbttieved'    Beau.  S  FL 

UnbeUeyer  (un-b6-l£v'«r).  n.  l.  An  incredu- 
lous person;  one  who  does  not  believe.— 
2.  An  infidel;  one  who  discredits  revelation, 
or  the  mission,  character,  and  doctrines  of 
Christ  'Atheists  and  unbelieverg  of  all 
sorts.'    Clarke. 

Unbelieving  (un-b£-Idr^ng),  a.  \.  Not  be- 
tiering:  incredulous.— 2.  Infidel;  discredit- 
ing dirine  rerelation,  or  the  mission,  char- 
acter, and  doctrines  of  Christ;  as,  the  unbe- 
lievinq  Jewt.    Acts  xir.  2. 

Unbelievingly  (un-b«-16yhig-liX  adv.  In 
an  nubelierlng  manner.    Clarke. 

Ubbeloved  (un-bS-turd'X  a.  Not  loved. 
'  Not  «n6e/ov'd  by  Heav'n.'   Dryden. 

Uttbeit  (nn-beir).  v.  t.  To  unfasten  the  belt 
of;  to  nngird.  'Would  have  urUfelled  their 
swords.'    De  Quincey. 

Unbend  (nn-bend'X  *•*•  1-  To  become  re- 
laxed or  unbent  —2.  To  rid  one's  self  of 
ooostraint;  to  act  with  freedom;  to  give  up 
stiffness  or  austerity  of  manner. 


Unbend  (un-bendO»  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  utibent 
L  To  free  from  flexure ;  to  make  steuight ; 
as,  to  unberul  a  bow.— 2  To  relax;  to  remit 
from  a  strain  or  from  exertion ;  to  set  at 
ease  for  a  time;  as,  to  unbend  the  mind 
from  study  or  care.  'You  unbend  your 
noble  strength.'  Shak.  'To  slacken  and 
unbend  his  cares.'  Denham.—S.  Naut  (a) 
to  unfasten  from  the  yards  and  stays,  as 
sails ;  (fr)  to  cast  loose,  as  a  cable  from  the 
anchors:  (c)  to  untie,  as  a  rope. 

Unbendlxiig  (un-bend'ingX  p.  and  a.  i.  Net 
suffering  flexure.  'The  tmbending  com.' 
Pcpe.—^  Unyielding;  resolute;  inflexible: 
applied  to  persona —3.  Unyielding;  inflex- 
ible; firm:  applied  to  things;  as,  unbending 
truths.- 4.  Qiven  up  temporarfly  to  relax- 
ation or  amusement 

I  hope  it  may  entertain  your  lordship  at  an  wn- 
dtndif^  hour.  Row*. 

Unbendingly  (nnbend'ing-liX  adv.  MTlth- 
out  bending;  obstinately. 

UnbendlngnesB (unbendlng-nesX n.  The 
quality  of  being  unbending;  infiexibility. 
Landor. 

Unbeneficed  (un-ben'e-flstX  a.  Not  enjoy- 
ing or  having  a  benefice.    Dryden. 

UnDeneflclal(nn-ben-e-fi'shal),a.  Not  bene- 
ficial; not  advantageous,  useful,  profitable, 
or  helpful.    Milton. 

Unbeneflted  (un-benVflt-edX  o.  Having 
received  no  benefit,  service,  or  advantage. 
Dr.  Knox. 

Unbenlghted  (un-bfi-nlfedX  a!  Not  be- 
nighted; never  visited  by  darkness. 

To  them  day 
Had  MN«(VMrA/<e^  shone.  UiOtH. 

Unbenlgn  (un-bA-nlnO.  a.    Not  benign;  the 

reverse  of  benign;  malignant    Milton. 
Unbent  (un-benf),  pp.  of  unbend. 
Unbenumb  (un-M-num'X  v.t.    To  relieve 

from  numbness;  to  restore  sensation  to. 

'  UnbenumbM  his  sinews  and  his  flesh.'  Syl- 

veeter. 
Unbereaven(un-b§-r6v'enXa.  Not  bereaved; 

unbereft    B.  B.  Browning. 
Unbereft  (un'b^-reftX  a.     Not  bereaved; 

unbereaven.    Sandyt. 
Unbeeeem  (un'bd-sim).  v.t    Not  to  be  fit 

for  or  worthy  of ;  to  be  unl}ecoming  or  not 

befitting  to;  to  belie. 

Ah  I  nunr'st  thou  ever  be  what  now  thou  art. 
Nor  unpeseem  the  promise  of  thy  sprinjj.    Byvn. 

Unbeseeming  (un-b6-c6m'ingX  a.  Unbe- 
coming; notoefittin?:  unsuitable.  Eikon 
BasUiie. 

Unbeeeemlngly (unM-sSmlng-liX  adv.  In 
an  unbecoming  manner.    Barrow. 

Unbeseemlngness  (un-bd-s^mlng-nesX  »• 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  tmbeseeming. 
^>.  HalL 

Unbe80iigbt(un-b€-s«tO,  pp.  Not  besought; 
not  sought  by  petition  or  entreaty.   Milton. 

Unbespeak  (un^b^-sp^kX  v.  t  To  make  void 
or  put  off,  as  something  spoken  for  before- 
hand; to  annul,  as  an  order  or  engagement 
against  a  future  time.  *  Unbeepeak  what  I 
have  ordered.'    Oarriek. 

To  Whitehall  to  look,  among  other  things  for  Mr. 
May,  to  unbespemk  his  dining  with  me  to-morrow. 

Ptfys. 

UnbeitOWed(un-b$-8tdd'Xa.  Not  bestowed: 
not  given,  flranted,  or  conferred;  not  dis- 
posed of.    Doeon. 

UnbeUdet  (un-bd-tld'X  v.i.  To  faU  to 
happen  or  betide.     Chaucer. 

Unbetrayed(un-b^trad'Xa.  Not  betrayed. 
Daniel. 

Unbewalled  (un-b«wUd'X  a.  Not  be- 
wailed; not  lamented. 

Let  determined  things  to  destiny 
Hold  unbnuaifd  their  way.  SAaM. 

Unbeware,t  Unbewarest  (mi'be-wftr.  nn'- 
bd-wAnsX  adv.    Unaware;  unawarea   Bale. 

Unbewltcb  (un-bfi-wichO.  v.  t.  To  free  from 
fascination,  deception,  or  delusion. 

Ordinary  experience  observed  would  unbtwitch 
men  a»  to  these  delusiotu.  Scuth. 

Unblas  (unbrasX  v.t.  To  free  from  bias; 
to  turn  or  free  from  prejudice  or  preposses- 
sion. 

The  truest  service  a  private  man  can  do  his  coun- 
try, is  to  unHas  his  mind,  as  much  as  possible,  be- 
tween the  rival  powers.  S-wi/t. 

Unbiassed  (un-bTastX  a.    Free  fh>m  bias, 

nndue  partiality,  or  prejudice ;  impartial; 

as,  an  unbiaeeed  mind;  unbianed  opinion 

or  decision      *  Unbiau'd  by  self -profit' 

TeTtnyeon. 
Unblassedly  (un-brast-Ii).  adv.    Without 

prejudicerimpartially.    Locke. 
UnblasBedness  (nn-briuit-nes),  n.  The  state 

of  being  unbiassed;  freedom  from  bias  or 

prejudice. 


Unbldt  (unhid'),  a.    [See  Bid.]   Without 
having  said  prayers.    Spenaer. 
Unbid,  Unbidden  (un-bid'   unbid'nX  a. 
1.  Not  bid ;  not  conmianded ;  hence,  spon^ 
taneous. 

Thorns  also  and  thistles  it  shall  bring  thee  forth 
UnbuL  MMm. 

2  Uninvited;  not  requested  to  attend.  '  ITn- 
fridden  guests.'    Stu^. 

Unbidet  (un-bldO,  v.i.  Not  to  abide;  not  to 
remain  or  stay.    Chaucer. 

Unblgoted  (un-big'ot-ed),  a.  Free  flrom  big- 
otry.   Addimm. 

Unbind  (un-bindO,  v.t  To  untie;  to  remove 
a  band  from ;  to  unfasten ;  to  loose ;  to  set 
free  from  shackles;  as.  unbind  the  prLioner's 
arma     '  Unbind  my  sona'    Shak. 

Unblxdly  (un-b^rdliX  adv.  Unlike  or  un- 
worthy of  a  bird.    Cowley. 

Unblshop  (un-bish'up).  v.t  To  deprive  of 
episcopal  orders;  to  divest  of  the  rank  of 
bishop.    South. 

Unblt(un-bitOvji.  anda.  Not  bitten.  'Un- 
bit  by  rage  canine  of  dying  rich.'    Young. 

Unblt  (un-bit^).  v.t  Haul,  to  remove  the 
turns  of  from  the  bitts;  aS|to  unbit  a  cable. 

Unbltted  (nn-bifedX  a.  Unbridled.  'Our 
carnal  stings,  our  unbilled  lusta '    Shak. 

Unblamable  (un-bl&m'a-blX  a.  Not  blam- 
able;  not  culpable;  innocent    Baeon. 

Unblamablenese  (un-bl&m'a-bl-neaX  n. 
state  of  being  unblamable  or  chargeable 
with  no  blame  or  fault.  '  Unblamablenem 
of  life.'    ^ottlA. 

Unblamably  (un-bUun'a-bliX  adv.  In  an 
unblamable  manner;  so  as  to  incur  no 
blame.    1  Thes.  ii.  la 

Unblamed  (un-blftmd'X  a.  Not  blamed; 
free  from  oenaure.  'So  .  .  .  unblamed  a 
life.'    B.  Joneon. 

Unblaeted  (un-blast'edX  a>  ^ot  blasted; 
not  made  to  wiUier.    Peaeham. 

Unbleached  (un-blechtO,  a.  Not  bleached ; 
not  whitened  by  bleaching;  as,  unbleadied 
cottona 

Unbleachlng  (un-bldch'ingX  a.  Not  whit- 
ening or  becoming  white  or  pale.  'Blood's 
wnjbUotching  %iaJiiL'    Byron. 

Unbleeding  (un-bled'ingX  a.  Not  bleeding; 
not  suffering  loss  of  blood.  '  Unbleeding 
wounds.'    Daniel. 

Unblemlsbable  (un-blem'ish-a-bl),  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  olemished.    Milton. 

UnblemlBbed  (nn-blem'isht),  a.  Not  blem- 
ished; not  stained:  free  from  turpitude, 
reproach,  or  deformity;  pure;  spotless;  as, 
an  unblemiihed  reputation  or  life. 

Unbitmish'd  let  me  live,  or  die  unknown.      Pop*. 

Unblenohedt  (un-blenshtO.  a.  Not  daunted 
or  disconcerted;  unconfounded. 

Bv  grots  and  caverns  shage'd  with  horrid  shades. 
Sne  may  pass  on  with  unoHnch'dmtitity.    Miittnt. 

Unblended  (un-blend'edX  a.    Not  blended; 

not  mingled.     '  Unblended  divinity.'    Dr. 

Knox. 
Unblesst  (un-blesO,  v.t    To  make  unhappy; 

to  neglect  to  make  happy. 

Titou  dost  beguile  the  world.  tmtUss  some  mother. 

Ska*. 

Unbleseed  (un-blesf  or  un-bles'ed).  a.    Not 

blessed;  unblest    '  Every  inordinate  cup  is 

unbleg$ed'    Shak. 
UnblessedneSB  (un-bles'ed-nesX  n.     The 

state  of  being  unblessed;  exemption  front 

bUss.     Udall. 
Unbleit  (un-blestO.  a.    Not  blest;  excluded 

from  benediction;  hence,  cursed;  wretched; 

unhappy. 

Chud.  if  it  were  thioe  error  or  thy  crime 

I  care  no  longer,  being  all  unbkst.     TennytoH. 

Unbllghted  ( un-bllt'ed X  a.  Not  blighted ; 
not  busted.  'H^pinessiinM^A(«d.  Cotr- 
per. 

UnbUnd  (un-blindO.  v.  t  To  free  from  blind- 
ness; to  give  sight  to:  to  open  the  eyes  of. 
'To  unbJind  some  of  the  people.'  Bp. 
Hacket 

UnbUnd  (un-bllndO,  a.  Unclouded ;  clear. 
'  His  inward  sight  unblind. '    Keate. 

UnbUndfold  (unbllnd'fdldX  a.  Not  blind- 
folded.   Speruer. 

Ubblooded  (un-blud'ed),  a.  Not  marked 
or  distinguished  by  improved  blood ;  not 
thoroughbred;  as.  an  unblooded  horse. 

UnblOOdled  (un-blud'edX  a.  Not  stained 
with  blood.  'Although  Uie  kite  soiO'  witli 
unbloodied  beak.'    Shak. 

UnblOOdV  (un-bludax  a.  1.  Not  stabied  with 
blood.  ^Wholesome  bev'rage  and  unbloody 
feasta'  Dryden.— 2.  Not  uiedding  blood ; 
not  cruel 

Unbl0880nilng(un-blo8'som-hig).  a.  Not  pro- 
ducing blossoma  '  Unbloitoming  branches. ' 
Bvelyn. 


ch,  Main;     Ah,  Sa  locA;     g.  go',     j.  job;     fi,  Fr.  ion;     ng,  sin^;     VH,  then;  th,  tUn;    w,  trig;    wh,  toAig;    zh,  axure.—See  Kbt. 
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Unblotted  (un-blot'ed).  a.  Not  blotted,  or 
not  blotted  out;  not  deleted;  not  erased. 

We  sdU  leave  unbMted  in  the  leares  of  our  SUtute 
Book  the  Just  and  wholesome  law  which  declares 
that  die  sturdy  felon  shall  be  fed  and  clothed. 

DicktMs. 

nnUown  (un-bldn'X  a.  1.  Not  blown;  not 
having  the  bad  expanded.  '  My  tender 
babes,  my  unblown  flonrera.'  Shak.—2.  Not 
extinguished :  with  out  '  Lamps  .  .  .  un- 
blown out'  Dr.  U.  More.—Z.  Not  inflated 
or  inflamed  with  wind. 

A  fire  uttbtctuH  (shall)  devour  his  race.      Sandys. 

Unblimted  (un-blunt'ed).  a.  Not  blunted; 
not  made  obtuse  or  dull.    CowUv. 

nnblasblng  (un-blush'ing),  a.  Not  blush- 
ing; destitute  of  shame;  impudent;  as,  an 
unbluMhing  assertion. 

That  bold,  bad  man  .  .  .  pretending  stiU, 
With  hard  unbltishute  front,  the  public  good. 

T.  Etnmrds. 

UnblUSlllllgly  (un-blush'ing-liX  <xfv.  In 
an  unblushing  or  shameless  manner. 

Unboaitftll (unbdst'fuIX  ^  ^o( boasting; 
unassuming;  modest 

Oft  in  humble  station  dwells 

Unb^cutfut  worth,  above  fastidioas  pomp. 

Unbodied  (un-bo'did),  a.  1.  Having  no 
material  body;  incorporeal. 

We  know  not  where  unbodied  sp\rit%  dwell. 
But  this  we  know,  they  are  invisible.      Crabbt. 

2.  Freed  from  the  body.     'Her  soul  un- 
bodied of  the  burdensome  corpse.'  Spenser. 

UnbOdkined  (un-bodlcind),  a.  Unfastened 
with  a  bodkin.    B.  B.  Bromiing. 

UnbOkelft  v.  t.  To  unbuckle ;  to  unfasten ; 
to  open.     Chaucer, 

Unbolt  (un-b61t'),  v.t  To  remove  a  bolt 
from;  to  unfasten;  to  open.  'He  shall 
t<n&o2(  the  gates.'    Shak. 

Unbolt  t  (  un  -  bdlf ),  V.  i.  To  unfold ;  to  ex- 
plain. 

How  shall  I  understand  you^ 

111  unbM  to  you.  SMak. 

Unbolted  (un-bdlfed).  p.  and  a.  1.  Freed 
from  fastening  by  bolts.— 2.  Not  bolted  or 
sifted ;  not  having  the  bran  or  coarse  part 
separated  by  a  bolter;  as,  unbolted  meal. 
Hence— 8.  t  Coarse;  gross;  not  refined. 

I  will  tread  this  unboUed  villab  into  mortar.    SAaA. 

Unbone  (un-bdn'),  v.t.  1.  To  deprive  of 
bones.— 2.  To  fling  or  twist  about  as  if  bone- 
less.   [Rare.] 

So  many  young  divines  .  .  .  have  been  seen  so 
often  upon  the  stage,  writhing  and  unbcning  their 
clergy  limbs  to  all  the  antics  and  dishonest  gestures 
of  trinculos,  buffoons,  and  bawds.  Milton. 

Unbonnet  (un-bon'net),  v.t.    To  remove  or 

take  off  the  bonnet,  especially  as  a  token 

of  respect    Sir  W.  Seott 
Unbonnet  (un-bon'net),  v.t.   To  remove  the 

bonnet  from;  to  take  the  bonnet  off;  as,  all 

heads  were  at  once  unbonneted. 
Unbonneted  (un-bon'net-edX  a.    1.  Having 

no  bonnet  on.  '  Unbonneted  he  runs.'  Shak. 

2.  Without  taking  the  bonnet  or  cap  off ; 

making  no  obeisance.    Shak.    See  Bommkt, 

v.i, 
Unbookisll  (un-buk'ish),  a.  1.  Not  addicted 

to  books  or  reading. 

It  Is  to  be  wondered  how  muselcss  unbookish  they 
were,  minding  nought  but  the  feats  of  war.    Milton. 

2.  Not  cultivated  by  erudition.    Shak. 

Unbookleamed  (un-buk^^mdX  a.  illiter- 
ate.    *  Unbookleamed  people.*    FuUer. 

UnbOOt  (un-bbf ).  v.t  To  take  off  boots 
from. 

UnbOOted  (un-b<^t'ed),  p.  and  a.  1.  Stripped 
of  boots.— 2.  Not  having  boots  on. 

Unborn  (un-bom'),  a.  1.  Not  bom;  not 
brought  into  life;  not  existing. 

Never  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn 

Did  I  offend  your  highness.  SMaJt. 

2.  Not  yet  bom;  future;  to  come. 

The  woes  to  come ;  the  children  yet  unborn 
Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  thorn.  SAaJt. 

Unborrowed  (un-bor'rdd),  o.  Not  borrowed ; 
genuine;  original;  native;  one's  own;  as, 
unborrowed  beauties;  unborrowed  gold;  un- 
borrowed excellence.    Dryden. 

Unboiom  (un-bb'zumX  v.t  To  reveal  in 
confidence :  to  disclose,  as  one's  secret 
opinions  or  feelings. 

Their  several  counsels  Uiey  u»tbosom  shall    SJUtk. 

Often  used  with  reflexive  pronouns;  as.  to 

nnboeom  hiin$elf. 
Unbosomer  (un-bd'xum-^rX  n.    One  who 

unbosoms,  discloses,  or  reveals.    'An  un- 

hoAomsr  of  secrets. '    Thackeray. 
UnbOttomed  (un-bot'omdX  a.    1.  Having 

no  bottom;  bottomless.    'The  dark,  un- 


bottomed,  infinite  abyss.'  JfiUon.— 2.  Hav- 
ing no  solid  foundation;  having  no  reliance. 

This  is  a  special  act  of  Christian  hope,  to  be  thus 
unbottomed  of  ourselves,  and  fastened  upon  God. 

Hammond. 

Unbonsbt  (un-bftt'X  a-  ^ot  bought;  ob- 
tained without  money  or  purchase.  'The 
unbought  dainties  of  the  poor.'    Druden.— 

Unboimd  (un-bound'),  a.  L  Not  bound ; 
loose;  not  tied.  MUton.  —  2.  Wanting  a 
cover :  as,  unbound  books.  '  Volumes  that 
lay  unbound^  and  without  titles.'   Locke.— 

3.  Not  bonnd  by  obligation  or  covenant — 

4.  Pret  of  ufibind. 

Unboundably t  (un-bound'a-bli).a<2v.  With- 
out bounds  or  limits;  infinitely.     Webster. 

Unbounded  (un-bound'ed),  a.  l.  Having  no 
bound  or  limit;  unlimited  in  extent;  in- 
finite; interminable;  very  great;  excessive; 
as.  unbounded  space;  uvhounded  power. 
*  The  wide,  the  unbounded  prospect.'  Addi- 
son.—2.  Having  no  check  or  control;  unre- 
strained. 

He  was  a  man 
Of  an  Mw^MM^Sn/ stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes.  Shak. 

Btn.  Boundless,  infinite,  unlimited,  illimit- 
able, interminable,  unrestrained,  uncon- 
trolled. 

Unboundedly  (un-bound'ed-li),  adv.  In 
an  unbounded  nuuiner;  without  bounds  or 
limits.    '  Unboundedly  generous.'    Byron. 

Unboundedness  (un-bound'ed-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unbounded;  free- 
dom from  bounds  or  limits.    Cheyne. 

Unbounteous  (un-boun't§-us),  a.  Not 
bounteous;  not  liberal    Milton. 

UnbOWt  (un-bouOb  v-^    To  unbend. 

Looking  back  would  unbow  his  resolution.    Fuller. 

Unbowablet  (un-bou^a-bl),  a.  Incapable  of 
being  bent  or  inclined.    Stubbes. 

Unbowed  (un-bou'd),  a.  1.  Not  bowed  or 
arched;  not  bent  'With  stiff,  unbou>ed 
knee.'  Shak.  Hence— 2.  Not  subjugated; 
unsubdued;  not  put  under  the  yoke.  Shak. 

He  stood  unbowed  beneath  the  ills  upon  him  sent 

Syron. 

Unbowel  (un-bou'elX  v.t  To  deprive  of  the 
entrails:  to  eviscerate;  to  disembowel  Dr. 
H.  More. 

Unboy  (un-boi\  v.t  To  free  from  boyish 
thoughts  or  habits;  to  raise  above  boyhood. 
Clarendon. 

Unbrace  (un- bras'),  v.t  To  remove  the 
points  or  braces  of;  to  free  from  tension;  to 
loose :  to  relax ;  as,  to  unbra^^e  a  drum ;  to 
unbrace  the  arms;  to  unbrace  the  nerves. 
Beau,  ds  FT 

Unbracet  (un-brisO,  v.i  To  grow  flaccid;  to 
relax;  to  hang  loose.    Dryden 

Unbraced  (un-brastO,  p.  and  a.  Loosened ; 
uugirt ;  uuouttoned ;  relaxed.  '  With  his 
doublet  all  unfrroeed'  Shak.  'When  un- 
braeed  warriors  on  the  rushy  floor  stretch 
them  in  pleasing  sloth.'    J.  BaiUie. 

Unbraid  (un-brad'X  v.t  To  separate  the 
strands  of;  to  unweave;  to  un  wreathe. 

Unbraided  (un -bridged),  p.  and  a.  Dis- 
entangled, as  the  strands  of  a  braid ;  not 
knitted  or  wreathed;  unplaited.  *  Her  un- 
braided  hair.'    Sir  W.  Scott 

Unbralned  (un-brOndO,  a.  Not  deprived  of 
brains;  not  brained.    Beau,  di  Fl 

Unbranchlng  (un-bransh'ing),  a.  Not  di- 
viding into  branches;  not  branching.  Oold- 
smith. 

Unbranded  (un-brand'ed),  a.  Not  branded. 
MUton. 

Unbreast  (un-bresf),  v.t  To  disclose  or  lay 
open;  to  unbosom. 

Could'st  thou  unmask  their  pomp,  unbreast  their 

heart. 
How  would'st  thou  laugh  at  this  rich  heggerie. 

Ph.  Fletcher. 

Unbreathed  (un-br€THd'),  a.  i.  Not 
breathed;  as,  air  unbrecUhed.—2.i  Not  exer- 
cised; unexercised;  unpractised.  '  Our  un- 
breathed  memories.'    Shak. 

Unbred  (un-bredO.  a.  1. 1  Unbegot;  unborn. 
Shak.  —2.  Not  well  bred;  destitute  of  breed- 
ing. —3.  Not  taught  or  trained.  '  Unbred  to 
spinning.'    Dryden. 

Unbree^  (un-br^chO.  v.  t  l.  To  remove  the 
breeches  of;  to  divest  or  strip  of  breeches. 
2.  To  free  the  breech  of,  as  of  a  cannon, 
from  its  fastenings  or  coverings.    Pennant. 

Unbreeched  (un-brdcht^,  a.  Wearing  no 
breeches.    '  Stm  mjuilt  unbreeeh'd.'  SuUc. 

Unbrewed  (un-brOdO,  a.  Not  brewed  or 
mixed;  pure;  genuine. 

They  drink  the  stream 
l/nbrew'd,  and  ever  fiilL  Votttif. 

Unbrlbable  (un-brlb'a-bl),  a.  Inci^Mble  of 
being  bribed.    Feltham. 


Unbrldged  (un-brijd').  a.  Not  fumished 
or  crossed  by  a  bridge ;  as,  an  unbridged 
streaoL     Wordsworth. 

Unbridle  (un-bri'dl),  v.t  To  free  from  Uie 
bridle:  to  let  loose.    Shak. 

Unbridled  (un-bri'dldX  p.  snd  a.  Loosed 
from  the  bridle, or  as  from  the  bridle;  hence, 
unrestrained ;  unruly ;  violent ;  licentious. 
'  Rash  and  unbridled  boy.'  Shak.  '  Lands 
deluged  by  unbridled  floods.*  Wordsworth. 

Unbroacbed  (un-brOchtO.  a.  Not  broached 
or  tapped,  as  a  cask;  unopened.     Vouna. 

Unbroken.  Unbroke(nn-br6k'n.  un-brokO. 
a.  1.  Not  oroken;  not  violated.  'God  keep 
all  vows  unbroke. '  Shak.— 2.  Not  weakened ; 
not  crushed;  not  subdued.  'By  age  un- 
broke.* Pope.  —  3.  Not  tamed  and  rendered 
tractable ;  not  taught ;  not  accustomed  to 
the  saddle,  harness,  or  yoke;  as,  an  unbroken 
horse  or  ox. 

Unbrotherliket  (un-braTB'Ar-nkXa.  Un- 
brotherly.    Bacon;  Dr.  H.  More. 

Unbrotherlsr  (un-bmTH'6r-li),  a.  Not  bro- 
therly; not  becoming  a  brother.    Bacon. 

Unbrulaed  (un-brtadO.  a.  Not  braised;  not 
crashed  or  hurt;  undamaged.  '  Helmets  all 
unbruised.'    SfuUe. 

Unbuckle  (un-bnk^X  tf.t  pret  A  pp.  «h- 
buckled;  ppr.  unbuckling.  To  loose  from 
buckles:  to  unfasten;  as,  to  tmbuckle %thoe; 
to  ur^ttckle  a  girdle.   Shak. 

Unbuckramed  (im-buk'ramd).  a.  Not 
starched  or  stiff;  not  precise;  not  formal. 
'Moral  but uttfriiclrram'd genUemen.'  Col- 
man  the  younger.    [Rare.] 

Unbudded  (un-bud'edX  a.  Not  having  put 
forth  a  bud ;  unblown.  '  The  hid  scent  in 
an  unbudded  rose.'    Keats. 

Unbuild  (un-bildO.  v.t  To  demolish,  as  that 
which  is  built ;  to  rase ;  to  destroy.  '  To 
unbuild  the  city,  and  to  lay  all  flat*^  Shak, 

Unbuilt  (un-bilf  X  a.  Not  yet  buOt;  not 
erected.     *  Unbuut  BstbeV    Draytcn 

Unbundle  (un-bun'dlX  v.t  To  open;  to  dis- 
close; to  declare. 

Unbutidie  your  griefs,  madam,  and  let  us  into  the 
particulars.  yarns. 

Unbuoyed  (un-boid'X  a.    Not  buoyed  or 

bome  up.    Edin.  Rev. 
Unburden,  v.t.   See  Unbukthsn. 
Unburlame  (un-be'ri-ablX  a.    Unfit  to  be 

buried.     Tennyson. 
Unburied(un-WridX  a.    Not  buried;  not 

interred.     '  The  dead  carcasses  of  unhuried 

men.'    Shak. 
Unbumed,Unbumt  (un-b«rad',  un-b^mf), 

a.    1.  Not  bumed ;  not  consumed  by  flrr 

Shak.—^  Not  injured  by  fire;  not  scorched. 

8.  Not  baked,  as  brick. 
Unbuming  (un-b«m'ingX  a.    Not  consuni- 

ing  away  by  flre.  '  The  ut^buming  fire  calleU 

light'    SirK.Digby. 

Unbumiahed  (un-b^r'bishdX  «.    Not  bur- 
nished; not  brightened  or  cleaned.  Sovthey. 
Unburrow  (un-bu'rO),  v.t    To  take  from  u 

burrow;  to  unearth. 

He  can  bring  down  sparrows  and  unkurr^or^  rati- 
bits.  Ih^kens 

Unburthen,  Unburden  (un-b«r'THn.  un- 
b^r'dn).  v.t  1.  To  rid  of  a  load;  to  free  trotxx 
a  burden;  to  ease. 

While  we 
Unburthened  crawl  toward  death.        Shak. 

2.  To  throw  off.  as  a  burden;  to  discharge. 

Buckingham  unburtheus  wHh  his  tongue 
The  envious  load  that  lies  upon  his  heart     Shak 

8.  To  relieve  the  mind  or  heart  of,  as  bv 
disclosing  what  lies  heavy  on  it:  with  reflex- 
ive pronouns. 

Unbury  (un-be'riX  v.t  To  disinter:  to  ex- 
hume. '  Unburying  our  bones,  and  buiyin  j 
our  reputations.'    Jarvit. 

Unbuned  (un-bi'xidX  a.  Not  busied ;  not 
employed;  idle.    Bp.  Rainbow. 

Unbunnestlike  (un-bix'nes-UkX  a.  Not 
businesslike.    Edin.  Rev. 

Unbu^(un-bi'siXa.  Not  busy;  idle.  'Neither 
biuy  nor  unbtuy.'    Richardson. 

Unbutton  (un-bufnX  v.t  To  loose  the  but- 
tons of.    Shak. 

Unbuxom  t  ( un-buk'snmX  «•    Disobedient 

Piers  Plowman. 
Uncabled  (unki'bldX  a.    Not  CastaMd  or 

secured  by  a  cable. 


Within  it  ships  .  .  .  mwmMW  fide  secvrc    Cmy^ 

Unoadenced  (nn-ki'densdX  o-  Not  rrgn- 
lated  by  musical  measure.  E.  B  DrvutUn^ 

Uncace  (un-kiJO.  v.  t-^  To  set  free  from  m 
cage  or  from  confinement 
The  unea^ed  soul  flew  tbroofb  the  air    Fmmtkam 

Uncalled  (un-keld'X  a.  Not  caned;  not 
summoned ;  not  invited.  *  lUId  Lnciiia  came 
uncalled.*    Dryden.— Unemtltd  /»r,  not  tv^ 


Fate,  fUr,  fat,  fftU;       m6,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mi>ve;       tttbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii.  Be.  abttne;     %  Ac  Ity. 
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quired ;  not  needed  or  demuided ;  impro- 
perlr  brought  forward.  '  Power  of  herself 
womd  come  uncaWd /or.'  Tsnnyaon.  AUo 
written  UncaUsd-/or,  as  a  compound  adjec- 
tlTe,  which  indeed  it  often  i>;  as.  most  un- 
ctMtd'/cT  remarks. 

Unoalm  (onlUmO.  v.t  To  disturb.  'What 
strange  oisqniet  has  unetUm'd  your  breast' 
Drydsn. 

Ubounp  (on-kampO.  v.t  To  cause  to  de- 
camp;  lo  dislodge;  to  expel.  '  If  the^  could 
but  now  uneamp  their  enemies.'    MiUon. 

UmmnoelledCun-kan'seldXa-  Not  cancelled; 
not  erased:  not  abrogated  or  annulled.  'My 
yet  tmcanMifd  score.'    Dryden. 

unoaadld  (un-kan'didX  a.  Not  candid;  not 
frank  or  sincere;  not  fiUr  or  impartial.  ^Uti- 
candid  as  the  world  often  ia'     Whately. 

Unoumy  (on-kan'ni),  a.  [Scotch  and  Nor- 
them  iChglish  See  Can  NT.  ]  1.  Not  safe ; 
dangerous.— 2.  Not  gentle  or  careful  in 
handling:  uncautious;  harsh.  FerguMoti.— 
Z.  Eerie;  mysterious:  not  of  this  world; 
hence  applied  to  one  supposed  to  possess 
preternatural  powers :  as,  I  wish  she  binna 
vueanny.    Sir  W.  SeoU. 

Wlut  does  .  .  .  that  ntumHHjf  turn  of  countenance 
it  Charitttt  BrfttU. 


He  .  .  .  rather  expected  tomethinf  UMcamny  to 
lay  hold  of  hint  Crooi  behind.  Kimgtuy, 

4  fletrere,  as  applied  to  a  fall  or  blow.  'An 
imeanny  coup  I  got  for  my  pains.'  Sir  W. 
SeotL 

Unouumlcal  (un-ka-non'ik-aI\  a.  Not 
canonical:  not  agreeable  to  tne  canons. 
* fTncanonieal  tiroes.'  Barrow.  'If ordina- 
tions were  uncanonicaV    Jtr.  Taylor, 

Unoanonlcalneii  (un-ka-non'ik-al-nesX  n. 
The  state  of  being  uncanonicaL   Bp.  Lloyd. 

Uneanoniie  (un-kan'on-izX  v.t  l.  To  de- 
prive of  canonical  authority.— 2.  To  reduce 
from  the  rank  of  a  canonized  saint 

UnoanonlSMl  (un-kan'on-Izd).  a.  Not  ca- 
nonized; not  enrolled  among  the  saints. 
Atterintry. 

U&OUIOpied  (un-kan'd-pid).  a.  Not  covered 
by  a  canopy;  uncovered.     W.  Broume. 

Vnoapablet  (un-ki'pa-bl),  a.  Incapable; 
Dot  susceptible.  '  An  inhuman  wretch,  un- 
eopoMtf  of  pity.*    Shak. 

Imoape  (unkip*).  v.t  and  i.  In  hawking,  to 
prepare  for  flving  at  game  by  taking  on  the 
eap0  or  hood.  —  Various  ezplanauons  are 
given  to  the  word  as  used  by  Shakspere, 
Merry  Wive*,  IH  S.  170.  'I  warrant  we'll 
unkennel  the  fox.  Let  me  stop  this  way 
first  So  now  uneape;'  SUevens,  to  turn 
the  fox  out  of  the  bag.  Warburtan,  to  dig 
out  the  fox  when  eartned.  Narti,  to  throw 
off  the  dogs  or  to  begin  the  hunt  Schmidt, 
to  uncouple  hounds. 

Oncaptlous  (un-kap'shusX  a.  Not  captious; 
not  ready  to  take  objection  or  offence.  'Cn- 
d^ftiau*  and  candid  natures.'    FcUham. 

Pnoarrtlnal  (un  k&r'dinal),  v.t  To  divest 
of  the  cardinalate. 

Bori^  .  .  .  got  a  dispensation  to  uHcardinal  him- 
self. Fh/Ut. 

Uneared  (unkird').  a.    Not  regarded ;  not 

heeded:  with /or.    'Their  own.  .  .ghostly 

condition  unearedfor.'   Hooker. 
UHoareftll  (unkAr'ful).  a.     1.  Having  no 

care;  careless.— 2.  t  Proilucing  no  care.  'ITn- 

car^ful  treasure '    QuarUs 
UnCAZla  (unk&'ri-a),  il    [From  L.  utieut,  a 


Uncaria  Gambler. 

hook.  The  old  petioles  are  converted  into 
booked  spinea  ]  A  genns  of  plants,  nat  order 
Eabiaoe».  The  species  are  chiefly  natives  of 


India,  but  a  few  are  found  in  America.  They 
are  permanent  oirriferous  ramblers,  hanging 
to  mfferent  trees  by  the  old  hooked  pedun- 
cles. They  have  entire  opposite  stipulate 
leaves,  and  dense  globose  heads  of  small 
flowers.  The  most  important  species  is  the 
U.  Gambier,  a  native  of  Penang.  Sumatra, 
Malacca,  Ac.,  which  yields  the  substance 
called  gambier  or  gambeer  by  the  Malays, 
and  which  is  known  in  commerce  by  the 
names  of  terra  japoniea,  ctUeehu,  and  cuteh. 

Unoamatet  (un-kilr'nitX  a.    Not  fleshly: 
not  incarnate.     'The  uncamote  Father. 
Sir  T.  Browne, 

Uncamatet  (un-kAr'nit).  v.t  To  divest  of 
flesh  or  fleshliness.    Bp.  Gatiden. 

Uncart  (un-kttrtO>  vX  To  unload  or  dis- 
charge from  a  cart  '  Carted  and  t«»eart«d 
the  manure.'    George  Eliot 

Uncase  (un-k&s').  v.t  and  i.  1.  To  disen- 
gage from  a  case  or  covering.— 2.  To  unfurl 
and  displav,  as  the  colours  of  a  regiment— 
S.t  To  undress.  'See  Pompey  is  uncagitig 
for  the  combat'  iSAolr.— iTostrip;  toiiay; 
to  case.    See  Cass. 

Partly  by  his  voice,  and  partly  by  hit  ears,  the  ass 
was  ducovered,  and  consequently  uncased,  well 
laughed  at,  well  cudgelled.       Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Uncatt  (un-kastO.  a.  Not  thrown,  cast,  or 
hurled.  'No  stone  uuthrown,  nor  yet  no 
dart  unctut'    Surrey. 

Unoastle  (un-kas^X  ^  ^-  l-  To  deprive  of  a 
castle.  Fuller.  —2.  To  deprive  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing marks  or  appearances  of  a  cas- 
tle.   FuUer. 

Uncatechlsed  (un-kaf  6-kIzdX  a.  Not  cate- 
chised; untaugnt.    Milton. 

UncatechisedneBB  t  (un-kaf  fi-klzd^nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  uncatechised.  Bp.  Gau- 
den. 

Uncaosed  (un-kftzdO.  <>•  Having  no  prece- 
dent cause;  existing  without  an  author. 
'The  idea  of  uneaueed  matter.'    A.  Baxter. 

Uncautelonst  (un-kft'tel-usXa.  incautious. 
HaUe. 

Uncautionit  (un-kn'shus),  a.  Not  cautious; 
incautioua  '  Every  obscure  or  uneautiotu 
expression.'    Waterland. 

Unforeseen,  they  say.  is  unprepared ; 

Utuautittts  Arcite  thought  himself  alone.    Dryden, 

Uncautioaslyt  (un-kft'shus-li).  adv.  With- 
out caution;  incautiously.     Waterland. 

UnC0,t  n.  (L.  uneia,  an  ounce.]  An  ounce. 
Chaticer. 

UnC8,t  [L  «nciw,  ahook.]  A  claw.  'Hor- 
rid crest,  blew  skales,  and  uncee  black.' 
Heywood. 

Unoeaieablet  (un-ste'a-bl),  a.  Unceasing. 
'Zealous  prayers  and  unceaeeabU  wishes.' 
Dekker. 

Unceatinir  (un-sis'ing).  a.  Not  ceasing;  not 
intermitting;  continual.  *  Uneeaeing  tavn.' 
Ph.  Fletcher.     '  Uneeaeing  show'rs.'    Cow- 

Unceasinc^  (un-sfts'ing-li),  adv.  In  an  un- 
ceasing manner;  without  intermission  or 
cessation;  continually.    Ri^tardeon. 

Uncelebrated  (un-sere-br&t-ed).a.  Not  cele- 
brated; not  solemnized.    Milton. 

Unoeleetlal  (un-sd-les'ti-alX  a.  Not  hea- 
venly; opposite  to  what  Is  heavenly.  '  (Tn- 
celeetial  diKOTd.'    Tottng. 

Unceneured  (un-sen'shord).  a.  Not  cen- 
sured; exempt  from  blame  or  reproach. 
'Whose  right  it  is  uncentur'd  to  be  dull.' 
Pope. 

Unoentre  (un-sen't«r),  v.t.  To  throw  off  the 
centre. 

Let  the  heart  be  unctHtrrd  from  Christ,  it  is  dead. 

T.  AdatHs, 

UnoeremonlooB  (un-s6r'6-m6"ni-us).  a. 
Not  using  ceremony  or  form;  not  ceremoni- 
ous; familiar. 

No  warning  giren !  ttneertm0Hi9HS  fate  I    Ycung. 

Unceremonionely  ( un  -  s^r '  «-md"ni-us-li  x 
adv.  In  an  unceremonious  manner;  with- 
out ceremonv;  informally.    Quart  Rev. 

Uncertain  (un-s6r'tan  or  un-s6i^tinX  a- 
1.  Not  certain;  doubtful;  not  certainly  known; 
as,  it  is  uncertain  how  the  war  will  termi- 
nate.—2.  Ambiguous;  equivocal;  not  to  be 
known  with  certainty.  —  S.  Doubtful;  not 
having  certain  knowledge;  not  sure.  '  Un- 
certain of  the  issue. '    Shak. 

Man  without  the  protection  of  a  superior  Being  . . . 
Is  uncertain  of  every  thing  that  he  hopes  for. 

Tiilctson. 

S.  Not  sure  as  to  aim  or  effect  desired.  '  Soon 
bent  his  bow,  unetrtain  in  his  aim.'  Dry- 
den. '  Or  whistling  slings  dismiss'd  the  ttn- 
certain  stone.'  €kiy.—h.  Unreliable;  inse- 
cure; not  to  be  depended  on.  'The  uncer- 
tain glory  of  an  April  day.'  Shak.  'An  un- 
certain peace.'  Sir  W.  8coU.—9.  Undecided; 


hesitating ;  wavering ;  not  having  the  mind 
made  up.  Shak.— 7.  Not  fixed  or  settled; 
not  steady;  fltfuL 

Amid  the  strings  his  fingers  straved 

And  an  uneertMin  warbliiif  made.    Sir  H^.  Steit 

&  Liable  to  change ;  fickle;  inconstant ;  ca- 
pricious. 

O  woman  t  In  otir  hours  of  ease 

t/ncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please.  5Vr  M^  SetM. 

Uncertain  (un-sdr'tto  or  un-s^r'tin), v.t  To 
cause  to  be  or  to  make  uncertain.  Raleigh, 
[Rare.] 

uncertainly  (un-s6i^tin-ll  or  nn-sAi^tin-U). 
adv.  In  an  uncertain  manner ;  as,  (a)  not 
surely;  not  certainly.  'Wealth  which  so 
uncertainly  must  come.'  Dryden.  (6)  Not 
confidently.  '  Speak  softly,  or  t«nc«r(atn2y. ' 
DenAam.  (c)  Not  distinctly;  not  so  as  to 
convey  certun  knowledge.  'Her  certain 
sorrow  writ  uncertainly.*    Shak. 

Uncertainty  (un-sAi^t&n-ti  or  un-s^r'tin-tix 
n.  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncer- 
tain; want  of  certainty;  (a)  of  things:  state 
of  not  being  certainly  known;  absence  of 
certain  knowledge ;  doubtfulness ;  want  of 
reliability;  precariousness. 

The  fflorlous  uneertairtty  of  it  (the  law)  is  of  laair 
use  to  tne  professors  than  the  Jusuce  of  it.  MacAliM. 

(ft)  Of  persons:  a  state  of  doubt;  a  dubiety;  a 
state  in  which  one  knows  not  what  to  tmnk 
or  do;  hesitation;  as,  we  remained  all  night 
in  great  uncertainty. 

Here  remain  with  3rour  ttncer/at'nfyi 

Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hmatM.  SMm/k. 

2.  Something  not  certainly  and  exactly 
known;  something  not  determined,  settle^ 
or  established;  a  contingency.  '  Until  I  know 
this  sure  ttnetrtotnty.'  Shak.  'Steadfastly 
grasping  the  greatest  and  most  slippery  tin- 
certaintiee.*    South. 

Uncertificated  (un-s6r-tif  i-kit-edX  a.  Hav- 
ing no  certificate  to  show;  as,  an  uncertifi- 
cated bankrupt 

Uncertified  (un-i«r'ti-fid),  a.  Not  certified; 
having  no  certificate;  uncertificated;  as,  an 
uncertijled  bankrupt    Smollett. 

Uncetsantt  (un-ses'ant),  a.  Continual;  ia- 
cessant.    Dr.  H.  More. 

Uncetsantlyt  (un-ses'ant-li),  adv.  Inces- 
santly.   Dr.  John  Smith. 

Unchidn  (im-ch&nO.  v.  t  To  free  from  chains 
or  slavery;  to  let  loose.    Shak. 

Unchallengeable  (un-ohal'lenj-a-bl),  a.  Not 
to  be  challenged;  secure. 

His  Utie  .  .  .  might  be  rendered  ttmeMaiitngemSit. 

Sir  tV.5e0a. 

Unchallenged  (un-challenjd),  a.  Not  chal- 
lenged or  called  to  account;  not  objected  to. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Tory  peen 
would  suffer  a  phrase  which  contained  the  quintes- 
sence of  Whiggism  to  pass  uttchattenged. 

MaeemUty. 
Unchancy  (un-chans'iX  a.  [Rather  a  Scotch 
than  an  English  word.  Probablv  modified 
from  wanchaney,  which  is  used  with  similar 
meanings ;  from  chance,  and  A  Sax.  prefix 
wan-  (Icei.  vay»-).  denoting  want,  lack,  and 
often  conveying  the  notion  of  evil  or  mis- 
fortune.] 1  Unluclcy;  unfortunate.  BeUtn' 
den.— 2.  Dangerous. 

Althot^^h  rather  a  small  bird,  being  only  about 
fifteen  inches  in  total  length.  It  (the  brown  owl)  Is 
possessed  of  a  powerful  pounce  and  audacious  spirit, 
and  when  roused  to  anger  or  urged  by  despair,  is  a 
remarkably  uttchnnty  antagonist.  Rtv.  y.  Q.  Irood. 

8.  Inconvenient;  unseasonable;  unsuitable. 

Why  had  his  Grace  cone  at  so  unchancy  a  mo- 
ment? Troiloft. 

Unchangeahilitar  (un-chinj'a-bii"i-tix  n. 
The  state  or  quaUty  of  being  unchangeable. 
Journal  Aeiat  Soc. ,  1864. 

Unchangeahle  (im-ch&nj'a-bl),  a.  Not  cap*- 
ble  of  cnange;  immutable:  not  subject  to 
variation;  as.  Ood  is  an  unchanaeable  being. 

UnchangeaUeneM  (un-chtofebl-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  unchangeable 
or  subject  to  no  change;  immutability.  Neuh 
ton. 

Unchangeably  (un-ch&nj'a-blil  adv.  In  an 
unchangeable  manner;  without  change;  im- 
mutably. '  All  truth  is  ttitcAaiH^a^y  the 
same.'    South. 

Unchanging  (un-ch&nJ'ingX  a.    Not  chang- 
ing;  suffering  no  alteration;  unalterable. 
Thy  face  is  visard-like,  utukaniing.     Skmk. 

UnOhaplain  (un-chapl&n  or  un-chaplin), 
v.t.   To  dismiss  from  a  chaplaincy.    Fuller. 

Uncharge  (un-chftrj').  v.t  l.  To  free  from  a 
charge,  load,  or  cargo;  to  unload.  Wiekliffe. 
2.  Not  to  charge;  not  to  make  a  matter  of 
accusation;  not  to  bring  as  a  charge  or  ac- 
cusation;  to  acquit  of  blame. 

Even  his  mother  shall  uncMaKf*  the  practice 
And  call  it  accident.  SMak. 
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UNCHARGED 

VndliarKed  (an-ch&rJdO.  a.  1.  Not  charged; 
not  loaded;  as,  the  gum  were  uncharged.— 
S.  Unassailed.  '  Open  your  uncharged  gates.' 
Shak. 

VnoharlOt  (un-char'I-ot),  v.t.  1.  To  throw 
out  of  a  chariot  'Unnoned  and  wicha- 
rioted.'    Pope.— 2.  To  deprive  of  a  chariot. 

U&CharftaDle  (an-char'i-ta-blX  a.  Not  cha- 
ritable; contrary  to  charity ;  harah;  censo- 
rious; severe  in  Judging:  as.  uncharitable 
opinions  or  zeaL  '  utwuirUabU  interpre- 
tations of  those  actions  of  which  they  are 
not  competent  judges. '    A  ddieon. 

Undiarltableness  (un-char'it-abl-nesX  n. 
The  quality  of  being  uucharitable;  want  of 
charity;  censoriousness. 

Heaven  and  hell  are  the  proper  regions  of  mercy 
and  uMcharitablttuss.  Atterhnry. 

Unoharltably  (un-char'it-a-bliX  a<2«.  In  a 
manner  contrary  to  charity. 

UMekaritabfy  with  me  have  you  dealt      ShaM. 

Unoharlty  (un-char'i-ti).  n.  Want  of  cha- 
rity; uncharitableneas;  severity  of  judg- 
ment •  Much  uneharity  in  yoiL'  Webster. 
*  Fought  with  what  seemed  my  own  uneha- 
rity.*   Tennyson. 

VnohaxmCun-ch&rmO.v.e.  To  release  from 
some  charm,  fascination,  or  secret  power. 

Beau.  ^  Fl. 

Unoliarmlllg(un-chttrm'ing),a.  Not  charm- 
ing; no  longer  able  to  charm.  '  Uneharm- 
ing  Catherine.'  Dryden. 
Uncbaxnel  (un-ch&r'nel),  v.t.  To  remove 
from  a  tomb;  to  disinter.  '  Whom  would'st 
thou  unehartuW  Byron, 
Vnchary  (un-ch&'riy  a.  Not  chary;  not 
frugal;  not  careful;  heedless. 

I've  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone. 
And  laid  my  honour  too  utuhary  out.       Shak. 
Your  mother  must  have  been  a  pretty  thing 
To  make  a  eood  man.  which  my  brother  was, 
Unekary  otthe  duties  to  bis  house. 

E.  B.  BrvnmiMg. 

Undhaste  (un-chast'),  a.  Not  chaste;  not 
continent;  libidinous;  lewd.    Shak. 

ITnohasteiy  (un-ch&stOi),  ado.  In  an  un- 
chaste manner;  lewdly.    UdaU. 

Unohastened  (un-ch&s'nd),  a.  Not  chast- 
ened.   MHUm. 

Itachastlsable  (un-chas-tlz'a-bl).  a.  Unfit 
to  be  chastised;  undeserving  of  punishment; 
unpunishable.    MUtxm. 

VnchastisedCun-chas-tizdO.a.  1.  Not  chas- 
tised; not  punished.— 2.  Not  corrected;  not 
restrained.    Tiekell. 

Unchastl^  (un-chas'ti-ti),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  unchaste;  incontinence; 
lewdness;  unlawful  indulgence  of  the  sexual 
iq;>petlte. 

Vnolieclcable  (un-chek'a-bl),  a.  Incapable 
of  being  checlLed  or  examined.    *  His  most 

Srivate  and  uneheekdble  trusts.'  Roger 
forth. 

Unoheoked  (un-chekfX  a.  1.  Not  checked; 
not  restrained;  not  hindered.  Milton.— 
2.t  Not  contradicted.    Shak. 

Unolieerttll  (un-chfii^fnl),  a.  Not  cheerful: 
sad ;  gloomy ;  melancholy.  '  Uncheer/m 
night  Shak.  '  Uncheer/ul  in  countenance.' 
Burton. 

UnolieerftaneBS  (un-chgi'f ul-nes),  n.  Want 
of  cheerfulness;  sadness.    Spectator. 

UxudieaXT  (un-chdr'i).  a.  Dull:  not  enliven- 
ing. 'The  uneheery  hours  which  perpetu- 
ally overtake  us.'    Sterne. 

Unohlld  (un-chlld'),  v.t.  1.  To  bereave  of 
children:  to  make  childless.  Shak.— 2.  To 
divest  of  the  character  of  a  child. 

They  do  Justly  uncktid  themselves,  that  in  main 
elections  dispose  of  themselves  without  the  consent 
of  those  which  gave  them  being.  B/.  Hail. 

Unohlldiah  (un-chlldlsh).  a.  Not  childish; 
not  fit  or  proper  for  children.     Webbe. 

VnehUled  (un-childO.  a.  Not  chilled;  not 
cooled,  or  destitute,  or  deprived  of  warmth 
or  heat  '  Unbent  by  winds,  unchiXLed  by 
snows.'    Byron. 

Unohiyalrous  (nn-shlv'al-rus).  a.  Not  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  chivalry;  wanting  in 
chival]^  or  honour.  *So  thankless,  cold- 
hearted,  unchivalroue,  unforgiving.'  Char- 
lotte Bronte. 

Undiolerlo  (un-kordr-ik),  a.  Not  choleric; 
even-tempered.    Carlyle. 

Unobrlltent  (un-kris'n),  vt  1.  To  annul  the 
baptism  of;  to  deprive  of  the  rite  or  sacra- 
ment of  baptism.— 2.  To  render  unchristian; 
to  deprive  of  sanctity.  '  Hath,  as  it  were, 
unhallowed  and  unchrietened  the  very  duty 
of  prayer  itself.'    MiUon. 

Vnchrlstened  (un-kris'nd).  a.  Not  bap- 
tised or  christened.    Burnt. 

VnohrisUail  (un-kris'tyan).  a.  1.  Contrary 
to  the  laws  of  Christianity;  as,  an  unehrie- 
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tian  reflection ;  unchristian  temper  or  con- 
duct—2.  Not  Christian:  not  converted  to 
the  Christian  faith;  infldeL 
UncliriBtlan  (un-kris'tyan),  v.t.  To  de- 
prive of  the  constituent  qualities  of  Chris- 
tianity; to  make  unchristian. 

Atheism  is  a  sin  that  doth  not  onlv  unckristiaH, 
but  unman,  a  person  that  is  guilty  of  tt.        StiUk. 

Unchrlftianlie  (un-kris'tyan-Iz),  v.t.  To 
turn  from  the  Christian  faith;  to  cause  to 
degenerate  from  the  belief  and  profession 
of  Christianity. 

UndiriBtiailly  (un-kris'tyan-liX  a.  Con- 
trary to  the  Uws  of  Christianity;  unbecom- 
ing Christians.  'I7ncArtf(idniy  compliances.' 
MUton. 

UnchrlBtlanly  (un-kris'tyan-li),  adv.  In  an 
unchristian  manner;  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  Christian  principles.    Bp.  BedelL 

UnohrlBtianiiess  (un-kris'tvan-nesX  n.  The 
character  of  being  unctiristlan;  contrariety 
to  Christianity.  *The  unchristianness  of 
these  denials.'    Eikon  Banlike. 

Unohuroll  (un-chArchO,  v.t  To  expel  from 
a  church ;  to  deprive  of  the  character  and 
rights  of  a  churon. 

The  Greeks  ...  for  this  cause  stand  utterly  tn- 
churchtd  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  South. 

Unda  (un'shi-a),  n.  [L.]  1.  In  Rom.  antiq. 
the  twelfth  part  of  anything;  an  ounce,  as 
being  the  twelfth  part  of  the  Roman  as.— 
2.  A  term  formerly  used  to  signify  the  nu- 
merical coefficient  of  any  term  of  the  bi- 
nomial theorem. 

Undal  (un'shi-alX  a.  [Probably  from  L. 
uneia,  an  inch,  the  letters  being  about  an 
inch  long;  or  from  uncus,  crooked,  the 
letters  being  more  curved  than  the  capitals 
proviously  in  universal  use.]  Pertaining  to 
or  appellative  of  letters  of  a  large  size,  used 
in  ancient  Latin  and  Greek  manuscripts. 

mmm. 

Uncial   Letters  (CBNTBSIMO). 

These  letters  wero  compounded  between  the 
majuscule  or  capital  and  minuscule  or  small 
character,  some  of  the  letters  resembling 
the  former,  others  the  latter.  Uncial  writ- 
ing is  supposed  to  have  been  employed  in 
Latin  M3S.  as  early  as  the  third  or  fourth 
century,  but  was  seldom  used  after  the 
tenth.    Brande  A  Cox. 

Undal  (un'shi-al),  n.    An  uncial  letter. 

TTuHfttlVn  (un.gj.A^tim).  adv.  [L.]  Ounce  by 
ounce. 

Undfomi  (un'si-f  orm),  a.  [L.  uncus,  a  hook, 
and  forma,  form.]  Hook-like,  having  a 
curved  or  hooked  form.— CTnc^/bnn  bone, 
in  anal,  the  last  bone  of  the  second  row  of 
the  carpus  or  wrist,  so  named  from  its 
hook-like  process. 

Undnate  (un'si-nat),  a.  [L  undnatus,  from 
uncus,  a  hook.]  In  bot  hooked  at  the  end, 
as  an  awn. 

Undnctured  (un-singk't&rd).  p.  and  a.  Not 
cinctured;  not  wearing  a  cincture  or  girdle. 
Cowper. 

Uncmla  (un-sin'i-a),  n.  [From  L  uncus,  a 
hoolc]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat  order  Cyperaceae.  having  erect  solitary 
terminal  spikes  of  inflorescence,  one-flow- 
erod  imbricated  scales,  and  a  peculiar 
hooked  bristle,  which  Schleiden  takes  to  be 
a  third  glume. 

Undpliert  (un-sl'f6r),  v.i.  To  decipher. 
Sir  W.  Temple. 

Undrcuxnc&ed  (un-s^rlcum-^d),  a.  Not 
circumcised.    Rom.  iv.  11. 

UndrCQindslOIl  (un-s6r1cum-si''xhon),  n. 
Absence  or  want  of  circumcision.  Roul  iv. 
9.  10. 

Undrcnxnscrlbed  (un-s^rTram-skribd),  a. 
Not  circumscribed;  not  bounded;  not  lim- 
ited. 

He  (the  monarch  of  Russia)  is  absolute  and  uneir- 
cumscribed  in  all  respects.  Brougham. 

Undrcimispect  (un-s6r1cum-Bpekt).  a.  Not 
ciroumspect;  not  cautious.  '  Uncircumtpeet 
simplicity.'    SirJ.Hayward 

Uncurcamspeotly  (un-s^r'kum-spekt-lix 

ado.    Without  circumspection.    Strype. 
Vn^T*^ '""♦•** "♦<<» ^  (un-sArOcum-stan'^shalX 
a.    1.  Not  circumstantial:  not  entering  into 
minute  i>articulara.— 2.t  Not  important 

The  like  particulars,  although  they  seem  uncireum' 
stantial,  are  oft  set  down  in  Holy  Scripture. 

Sir  T.  Br&wHt. 

UndTll  (un-siv'U),  a.  Not  civil;  as.  (a)  not 
pertaining  to  a  settled  government  or  settled 
state  of  society;  not  civilized. 


UNCLKW 

Men  cannot  enjoy  the  rights  of  an  uncnn/  and 
civil  sute  together.  Burkg. 

(fr)  Not  courteous;  ill-mannered;  rude; 

coarse;  as,  an  uncivil  answer;  an  uncivil 

fellow.    'That  rude  un^ril  touch.'    Shak. 

Stn.  Uncourteous,  rude,  clownish,  unman- 
nerly. 
Undvllised  (un-siv'il-Isd),  a,    1.  Not  civU- 

ized  or  roclsJmed  from  sava^  life;  rude; 

barbarous;  savage:  as.  uneivUized  hordes. 

2.  t  Coarse ;  indecen  t    '  The  most  undviUted 

words  in  our  language.*    Addieon. 
UndTllly  (un-siv'il-fi).  adv.    In  an  uncivil 

manner;  not  cotirteously;  rudely.    Dryden, 
Undad  (un-klad'V     1.  a.  Not  clad;  not 

clothed.— 2.  Pret  «  pp.  of  verb  to  undoth*. 

Tennyson. 
Undadmed  (un-klimd'),  a.    Not  claimed: 

not  demanded;  not  called  for;  as,  undaimed 

dividends  of  a  bank. 
Undarlfled  (un-klar'i-fid),  a.    Not  clarified 

or  purified.    Bacon. 
Undasp  (un-klaspO.  v.t  l.  To  loose  the  clasp 

of;  to  open  what  is  fastened  with  a  clasp.— 

2.  t  To  lay  open;  to  reveal;  to  disclose. 

He  ...  to  my  kingly  guest 
Undasf'd  my  practice.  Shmk. 

Undaasable  (un-klas'a-bU.  a.    Not  capable 

of  being  classed  or  classified. 

Mind  remains  unclastaUe  and  therefore  unknow- 
able. H.  S/emtr. 

UndasBl&  Undasalcal  (un-kias'ik.  on- 
klas'ik-alX  a.  Not  classic.  *  Unekusic 
ground.'  Pope.  '  An  education  totally  uiu 
clasdcal.'    Dr.  Knox. 

Unde  {unglclX  fi-  [O.  Pr.  unde.  Mod.  Fr. 
oncle,  from  L  avunculus,  a  dim.  of  avus,  a 
grandfather.  ]  1.  The  brother  of  one's  father 
or  mother ;  also  applied  to  the  husband  ol 
one's  aunt— 2.  A  pawnbroker.    [Slang.] 

•Dine  in  your  frock,  my  good  friend,  and  welcome, 
if  your  dress  coAt  is  in  the  country.'  '  It  is  at  prMcnC 


at  an  uhcU's,'  Mr.  Baybam  said  with  great  gravity. 

Thacktrmy. 

—  Utide  Sam,  the  name  given  jocularly  to 
the  government  and  sometimes  tu  the  people 
of  the  United  Sutes,  regarded  as  embodied 
in  an  individual  representative;  just  as  John 
Bull  represents  the  English  people.  The 
word  is  a  sportive  extension  of  the  initials 
U.  S.  printed  on  United  States  govemmeni 
property,  and.  in  particular,  on  the  knap- 
sacks of  the  soldiery,  to  whom  it  represented 
their  paymaster  and  guardian. 

Undaan  (un-kl6n'),  a.  1.  Not  clean ;  foul ; 
dirty;  filthy.— 2.  In  Jewish  law,  ceremonially 
impuro;  (a)  not  free  from  ceremonial  defile- 
ment: said  of  persons.  (6)  Causing  cere> 
monial  defilement:  said  of  animals  or  things* 
and  specifically  applied  to  animals  forbidden 
to  be  used  in  sacrifice  and  for  food.  Lev. 
xi.  26.— 3.  Morally  impure;  foul  with  dn; 
wicked;  evil;  hence,  lewd;  unchaste.  *The 
unclean  knight'    Shak 

UndeanllneM  (un-klenli-nesX  n.  Want  of 
cleanliness;  filthiness.     CZarerufon. 

Undeanly  (un-klenOi).  a.  L  Foul;  filthy; 
dirty,  ^he  very  undeanly  flux  of  a  cat* 
Shak.—Z  Indecent:  unchaste;  obscene. 

Tis  pity  that  these  harmonious  writers  have  in- 
dulged anything  utuUanty  or  impure  to  dcMc  tlietr 


paper. 


/I 


UndeanneBS  (un-klto'nes).  n.  The  sute  of 

being  unclean;  as,  (a)  foulness;  diriineaa; 

filthiness. 

Be  not  troublesome  to  thyself  or  to  others  b*  ■•- 
handsomeness  or  MndtaMnesi.  ytr.  Tayi^r, 

W)  Want  of  ritual  or  ceremonial  purity. 
Lev.  xxiL  S.  (e)  Moral  impurity;  defilement 
by  sin;  lewdness :  obscenity. 

I  will  also  save  you  froiu  all  your  unfUmHntsm. 

Exek.  Ktsvi  m. 

Undeart  (un-kldrO.  a.  l.  Not  clear,  hrifffat. 
shining,  transparent,  or  the  like.  —  2.  Not 
free  from  obscurity,  uncertainty,  or  indla- 
tinctness;  doubtful. 

In  UHcUar  and  doubtful  things,  be  not  pertinacious. 

Undaared  (un-klSrdO,  a.  l.  Not  cleared;  aa» 
uncleared  land.  Coo*.— 2.  Not  freed  from 
charges  or  imputations;  as,  his  character 
romiuns  uncleared. 

Undendl  (un-klensh'X  v.t  and  1  To  open^ 
or  to  force  open,  as  the  dosed  hand. 

The  fist  uncUnchts,  and  the  weapon  Callii. 


Underlcal  (un-klerlk-al),  a.  Not  clericak 
not  befitting  the  clergy;  as,  an  undsricml 
style  of  languase,  manners,  or  appe«rano«L 
'llie  underical  character  of  a  captain  of 
horse.'    Macaulay. 

Undewt  (un-klfi'X  v.t  To  unwind;/^,  to 
undo  or  ruin. 

If  I  shottkl  pay  you  for^  as  'tis  extnlTd. 
It  would  umeirv  nic  quite. 


Fite.  fhr.  fat,  fftll;       m§,  met,  h*r:       pine,  pin:     nfite.  not  mbve:       tiil»c.  tub,  bull;       ofl,  pound;       ii.  8c  abime;     y,  8a  tsy. 
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Uadtneli  (tm-klinih'X  v.t.    To  tmcleDch 


(which  seel 
ImOUliCt  ( on-kllng' ).  v.i    To  eeftse  from 

clinging,  adherioff.  entwining,  embracing, 

or  holding  fast    ItOUm, 
Ihiellppra  (an-kliptO,  a.    Not  clipped;  not 

diminished  or  shortened  by  dipping. 

As  ftooa  as  there  bei^n  •  distinction    between 
dtppcd  money  and  muU^ftd  money,  bullion  arose. 

Vndoak  (onkldk'X  vt-    To  deprive  of  the 

cloak. 
Unctloak  (nn-kiak').  v.i    To  take  off  one's 

cloak;  as,  where  do  we  undoaki 
UklolOC  (  an-klog'  X  p.  t    To  disencumber  of 

what  clogs;  to  relieve  of  difficulties  anil 

obatroctions;  to  free  from  encumbrances. 

It  would  uneitg  my  heart  * 

or  what  Iks  heavy  to  t.  Shak. 

ITotilOirter  (nn-klois^rX  v.t  To  release 
from  a  cloister  or  from  confinement ;  to  set 
at  liberty.    Norrit, 

VnelOM  (nn-kldxO.  v.C.  1.  To  open.  '  Iphi- 
gene  the  fair  .  .  .  urMtosed  her  eyes.'  Dry- 

dtn. 

Thy  letter  trembling  I  tmcUse.         Pft, 

S.  To  disclose:  to  lay  open. 
UadOMd  (un-k16sd'X  ^    1-  ^ot  separated 
by  tndosorea;  open. 

The  Uni^s  armv  would,  throng  those  nncisMd 
parts,  have  done  them  little  harm.         CJaremt»H. 

t.  Not  finished;  not  concluded.  Jfodifon. 
(Bare.  ]  —  S.  Not  closed.    '  His  unclo$ed  eye 

jret  lowering  on  his  enemy.'    Byron. 

tfnClOtllft  (""-klATH^  t>  t.  prat,  unelad.  To 
strip  of  clothes;  to  make  naked ;  to  divest 
of  covering  or  the  like.  'People  .  . .  whose 
employment  and  studv  is  to  unclothe  them- 
■elvas  of  the  covers  of  reason  or  modesty.' 
Jtr.  Taylor.  'Unelad  herself  in  haste.' 
T^nnyaon, 

UbdOtbad  (on-kldTHd'X  p.uida.  l. Stripped 
of  dothing  or  covering.  2  Cor.  v.  4.-2.  Not 
clothed;  wanting  clothes. 

1l!n<flaild  (nn-klond').  v.L  To  free  from 
doads ;  to  unveil ;  to  dear  from  obscurity, 
gloom,  sadness,  dnlness,  or  the  like.  *  Un- 
doud  thy  covered  spirits.*    Beau.  A  PI. 

IhuflondM  (nn-kloud'ed),  a.  Not  cloudy; 
free  from  clouds;  not  darkened  or  obscureid: 
free  from  gloom;  clear;  as,  an  unclouded 
slQr.  'The  moon's  undouded  grandeur.' 
Skdley. 

Oh  I  West  with  temper,  whose  unclvuded  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day.     Ptpe. 

VnblOadMtliaM  (  nn-kloud'ed-nes  X  y^  The 
stAte  of  being  unclouded;  freedom  from  ob- 
scurity or  gloom.    Boyle. 

Uiufloudy  (un-kloud'i),  a.  Not  cloudy;  free 
from  clouds.    'The  undoudy  sky.'    Qay. 

VncdOTan  (un-kldv'nX  p  and  a.  Not  cloven, 
split,  or  divided.  '  My  skull's  umdMen  yet.' 
iUaiA.  S  Ft 

U!ll<dll)>lMlbl«  (un-kluVa-bl).  a.  Not  club- 
bable; unsocial  Said  by  Miss  Bumey  to 
have  been  used  by  Johnson. 

Vntilutch  (un-kluchO.  v.  i.  To  open,  as  some- 
thing clutched,  clenched,  or  closely  shut 
*  UnduUK  his  griping  hand.'    Dr.  a.  More. 

Vnoo  (nnglcoX  a.  [Contr.  from  uncouth 
(which  seeXl  Unknown;  strange;  unusual 
(Scotch.] 

unoo  (unglcoX  ad9.  ^eryi  remarkably;  as, 
uneo  glad;  unco  gnid.    [Scotch.] 

Unoo  (iinglEoX  n.  [Scotch.  ]  1.  Anything 
strange  or  prodigious.  CkUL—2,  A  strange 
person;  a  stranger.    '  Unooe  and  strangers.' 

Vnooach  (un-k6ch'V.  v.t  To  detach  or  loose 

from  a  coach  or  other  vehicle.    '  Mules  un- 

eooeJUd.'    Chapman. 
Vnoook  ( nn-kok'  \v.t    1.  To  let  down  the 

cock  of.  as  of  a  gun  or  a  hat— 2.  To  open  or 

spread  out  from  a  cock  or  heap,  as  hay. 
ItaOOlllBOd  (un-kof find),  a.    Not  furnished 

with  a  coOln ;  not  put  into  a  coflin.    '  Un- 

knelled,  uneojlned.  and  unknown.'    Byron. 
ir&008ltal>10(unkoj'ita-bl),a.  Noteapable 

of  being  cogitated  or  thought  ol     $ir  T. 

More. 
Unoolf  (nn-koifX  v.t.    To  pull  the  cap  off. 

'Two  apple- women  scolding  and  just  roady 

to  uneovone  another.'  Arbuthnot  Jt  Pope. 
UnootM  (un-koiftT.  <t   Not  wearing  a  coif. 

'Her  majesty's  renown'd  though  uncoifd 

counsel'    Youna. 
VnooU  (un-koil'),  v.t.    To  unwind  or  open, 

as  the  turns  of  a  rope  or  other  line. 

The  snake  of  fold  slid  from  her  h«ir,  the  hraid 
Sfipc  and  uHcttfd  itkcH  Ttnnyt^n. 

Uaoollied  (nn-koindO.  a.  1.  Not  coined;  as. 
uneoined  silver.  Locke. —i.  [A  doubtful 
meaning )  Not  having  the  current  stamp  of 


insinuating,  inslnoero  phrases;  not  counter- 
fdt;  ffentune.  *  A  fellow  of  plain  and  un- 
ooiiMa  constancy.*  Shak. 
Uncollected  (un-kol-lekt'ed),  a.  1.  Not  col- 
lected; not  received;  as,  uneoUeeted  taxes; 
debts  uneoUeeted,  — 2.  Not  having  one's 
thoughts  collected;  not  recovered  from  con- 
fusion, distraction,  or  wandering. 

Ashamed,  confused.  I  sUrted  from  my  bed. 
And  to  my  soul,  yet  unctUtcUd  aid.        Pri»r. 

Uncolonred  (un-kul'drdX  a-  l.  Not  coloured; 
not  stHineU  or  dyed.  'Thioss  uneoloured 
and  transparent '  Bacon.  —2.  Not  heightened 
in  description. 

Uncolt  (un-kdlf  X  v.t  To  unhorse;  to  de- 
prive of  a  horse.    [Rare.] 

Thou  Uest :  thou  art  not  colted.  thou  art  ttnctUtit. 

Unoomhlne  (un-kom-bln^  v.t.  To  sever  or 
destroy  the  combination,  union,  or  Junction 
of;  to  separate;  to  disconnect  'Outbreak- 
ing vengeance  uncomhinet  the  ill -Joined 
plot*'    Daniet 

uncomeatable  (un-knm-afa-bli  a.  Not  at- 
tainable; not  obtainable.    [Colloq.] 

He  has  a  peKect  art  in  beini;  unintelligible  in  dis- 
course, and  uHC0mtataN*  in  l>usiness.  SUtit. 

UnoomellneBS  (un-kumli-nes).  n.  1.  Want 
of  comeliness;  want  of  beautv  or  grace;  as, 
uneomelineee  of  person,  of  dress,  or  beha- 
viour.—2.  Indecency.    Shak. 

Uncomely  (un-kumliX  a.  l.  Not  comely; 
wanting  grace;  as,  an  uncomely  person;  un- 
comely dress;  uncomely  manners.  —  2.  Un- 
seemly; unbecoming;  unsuitable;  indecent 

Besides  (to  say  truth)  nakedness  is  UHcemtiy,  as 
well  in  mind,  as  m  body.  Bm0h. 

Uncomely  t  (un-kum'li),  adv.  In  an  un- 
comely or  unoeooming  manner;  indecently. 
1  Cor.  vU.  86. 

UncomfortaUe  (nn-kum'ftrt-a-blX  a.  1.  Af- 
fording no  comfort;  gloomy. 

Christmas  is  in  the  most  dead  and  the  most  uiuom- 
ffrtabU  time  of  the  year.  Addistt. 

2.  Causing  bodily  discomfort:  giving  uneasi- 
ness; as,  an  uneomfortaJble  seat  or  condition. 
8.  Receiving  no  comfort ;  disagreeal>ly  situ- 
ated ;  uneasy ;  ill  at  ease ;  as,  I  fdt  myself 
very  wixeamjortahle  there. 

Uncomfortablene8e(un-kum'f«rt-a-bI-nesX 
n.  The  state  of  being  uncomfortable,  mis- 
erable, sad.  uneasv.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Uncomfortably  (un-kum'f^rt-a-bli),  adv. 
In  an  uncomfortable  manner;  with  aiscom- 
fort  or  uneasiness;  in  an  uneasy  state. '  Upon 
the  floor  uneom/ortably  lying.'   Drayton. 

Uncomforted  (un-kum'f^rt-edX  a.  Not 
comforted,consoled.ortranquilliziBd.  'Walk- 
ing through  the  cold  and  starless  road  of 
Death,  uneon\forted.'    Tennyeon. 

Uncommanded (un-kommand'edX a.  Not 
commanded;  not  required  by  precept,  order, 
or  law.  '  Those  affected,  wiicommanded,  ab- 
surd austerities  of  the  Romish  profession.' 
South. 

Uncommendable  (un-kom-mend'a-blX  a. 
Not  commendable;  not  worthy  of  commen- 
dation; illaudable.  'The  uneommendable 
licentiousness  of  his  poetry.*    Peltham. 

UnoommerdAl  (un-kom-mAr'shal),  a.  Not 
commeroial;  qot  carrying  on  commerce;  not 
travelling  to  solidt  orders  for  goods.  '  The 
Uncommercial  Traveller.'    Dideene. 

UacommlBSioned  (un-kom-mi'shondX  a. 
Not  commissioned  or  duly  appointed ;  not 
having  a  commission. 

We  should  never  hastily  ran  after  uMC0mmissioned 
l^ides.  Stcktr. 

Uncommitted  (un-kom-mit'ed).  a.  1.  Not 
committed.  'The  ttncoinmtf(«a  sin.'  Ham- 
mond—t.  Not  referred  to  a  committee. — 
S.  Not  pled(red  by  anything  said  or  done ; 
as,  uncommitted  by  rash  promises  or  state- 
ments. 

Uncommlzedt  (tm-kom-mikstO.a-  Not  com- 
mixed or  mingled.    Chapman. 

Uncommon  (un-kom'monX  o-  Not  com- 
mon ;  not  usual ;  infrequent ;  raro ;  hence, 
romarkable;  extraordinary;  strange;  as,  an 
uneommMi  season;  an  uncommon  degree  of 
cold  or  heat ;  uncommon  courage.  —  Stn. 
Raro,  scarce,  unwonted,  seldom,  unusual, 
romarkable.extraordinary.  unique,  singular. 

Uncommon  (nn-kom'monX  adv.  Exceed- 
ingly; very;  as.  uncommon  cheap.  [Vulgar.] 

Uncommonly  (un-kom'mon-liX  adv.  i.  In 
an  uncommon  manner;  rarely;  not  usually. 
2.  To  an  uncommon  degree.  'Gentlemen 
. .  .  uneommonJi/ qualified  for  that  purpose.' 
Codt. 

Uncommonness  (nn-kom'mon-nesX  n.  The 
state  or  qtiality  of  being  uncommon ;  rare- 
nets  of  occurronce;  infrequency.    Addiaon. 


Uncommiinicable(un-kom-mi^ni-ka-blX  a. 
1.  Incapable  of  being  communicated,  trans- 
ferred, or  imparted;  incommunicable.  'Pe- 
culiar reserved  and  uncommunieeMe  rights.' 
Burke.  —2.  Not  conununicatiTe ;  reserved ; 
taciturn. 

Uncommonlcated  (un-koro-rofi'ni-kit-edX 
a.  1.  Not  communicated ;  not  disclosed  ur 
made  known  to  others.— 2.  Not  imparted  or 
bestowed ;  as,  the  uneommunicated  perfec- 
tions of  Qod.     Waterland 

UncomnranlcatlTe  (un-kom-mfi'ni-kit-lv). 
a.  Not  communicative;  not  free  to  com- 
municate to  others;  reserved.  'A  churlish 
and  uncommunicative  disposition.'  Cheeter- 
field. 

UncommnnioatlYeneM  (un-kom-mfi'nJ- 
kat-iv-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  uncom- 
municative, reserved,  or  taciturn ;  reserve. 
Riehardmm. 

Uncompaot  (un-kom-pakf).  a.  Not  com- 
pact; not  of  close  texture;  incompact  'A 
furrowed,  uncompaet  suiface.*    Addiaon. 

Uncomi»acted  (  un  -  kom  •  pakt'ed  X  a.    Not 
compact;  not  firm  or  settled.    '  An  uncom 
paeted  mind.'    Peltham. 

Uncompaniedt(un-kum'pa-nidXa.  Having; 
no  companion;  unaccompanied.  'Thence 
she  fled  uneompanied,  unsought'   Pair/aac. 

Unoomnanionable  (unkom-pan'yon-a-bl ). 
a.  Not  companionable  or  sociable.  lfi«« 
Bumey. 

Uncompaeilonate  (un-kom-pa'shon-atX  a. 
Not  compassionate:  having  no  pity.  *  Un- 
eompaaaionale  anger.'    MiUon, 

Uncompatlblyt  (un-kom-pat'i-bliX  adv.  In- 
compatibly. 

Uncompellable  (un-kom-pel'a-blX  a.  Not 
compeUable;  that  cannot  be  forced  or  com- 
pelled.   Peltham. 

Uncompensated  (un- kom- pen 's&t-edX  a. 
Not  compensated ;  unrowarded.  'Perfect, 
uneompenaated  slavery.'    Burke. 

Uncomplaining (imkom-plan'lngX a.  Not 
complaining;  not  murmuring;  not  disposed 
to  murmur. 

There  in  a  sublime.  UMcmm/ZaiHin^  melancholy 
traceable  in  these  old  hearts.  Cartylt. 

UncompUdiant  (un-kom'p1&-cantX  a.  Not 
complusaiit;  not  civil;  not  courteous. 

A  natural  roughness  makes  a  man  uHcom/tmismHl 
toothers.  L«cke. 

UncompIaiiantly(un-kom'p1&-zant-li),(uiP. 
Uncivilly;  discourteously.    Blaekatone. 

Uncdmpiete  (un-kom-pl6t0,  a.  Not  com- 
plete; not  finished;  not  perfect:  incom- 
plete, 'llie  uncomplete  and  unfinished 
parts.'    Pope, 

Uncompliant  (un-knmpirantx  a.  Not 
yielding;  not  obsequious;  infiexible. 

Be  Justly  opposite  and  MMC0m^imnt  to  these  errors. 

B/.  GmudtH. 
Uncomplsring  (un-kom-piringX  a.     Not 
complying;  not  yielding  to  request  or  com- 
mand; unbending. 

The  kinff  was  induced  to  take  away  the  seal  from 
the  UHCtrnpiying  chancellor.  Bp.  Smtth. 

Uncompoeeable  (un-kompds'a-blX  a.  In- 
capable uf  being  composed;  not  to  be  al- 
layed or  arranged. 

A  difference  ...  at  length  flamed  so  high  as  to  be 
MHC9mfoteabie.  Xogtr  N»rth. 

Uncompounded  ( un -kom- pound 'edX  a. 
1.  Not  compounded;  not  mixed.  'Uncom- 
pounded matter.'  Newton. —2.  Simple; 
not  intricate.  *  That  uncompounded  style. ' 
Hammond. 

Unoomprelieniible(unkom'pr«-hen''si-bl), 
a.    Incomprehensible.    Bp.  Jewet 

UncomprenenslTe  (unkoii)'pi^.|)en''8{vX  a. 

1.  Not  comprehensive:  not  ini-ludiug  much. 

2.  Unable  to  comprehend;  incoroprehenslve. 
*  Narrow-spirited,  uncomprehenaive  sealots.' 
South.— S.\  Incomprehensible. 

The  providence  th.it's  in  a  watchful  state 

Knows  almost  every  graiu  of  Pluto's  i^old ; 

Finds  bottom  in  th  ttHc»mprt/un*ivt  dtip.  SkaJk, 

Uncompromiflinf  (un-kom'pro-mlz-ing).  a. 
Not  compromising;  not  agreeing  to  terms; 
not  complying;  inflexible;  as,  uncompromis- 
ing hostility. 

Unconceiyablet  (un-kon-s^v'a-blX  a.  In- 
capable of  being  conceived  or  understood; 
inconceivable.  'Obscuroandunconeeivodfe.' 
Locke. 

UnconcelyableneBBt  (un-kon-s«v'a-bl-nesX 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  inconceiv- 
able.   Locke. 

Unconceiyablyt  (un-kon-R6v'a-bli),adv.  In- 
conceivably. '  Unconceivably  small  bodies 
or  atoms.'    Locke. 

Unconcern  (un-kon-s^m^,  n.  Want  of 
concern;  absence  of  anxiety;  freedom  from 


eh,  ekahk;     di,  8c.  lodk;     g,  go\     J,>ob;     fk,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  aiii^;     TH,  tAen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  wig;     wh,  loAig;     zh,  aniro.— See  Kbt. 


thiomdamntd  (un-lioii-ilenHl'X  a.  1.  Not 
condemneil ^  not  Jadged  gulltr.  'A  mu 
U)*t  li  1  Roman  and  unM'idimntd.'  Acta 
ull.  fi.-l   Kot  dlupproied;   not  pro- 

iltmrud  prncUift'    LtiAt. 
ailCOIldlted(un-koii'dlted).f«.    [PreSxun, 

to  ipica,  ""  fliTo'ur. )  "uiiKutnied.     Jer, 
Taylor.    (Ran] 
tTnoondlOonal  (nn-kor-drshiHi-al), 


nnei>UiUtloiiall7(iin-kon  -dl'ahan-U  -11).  adK. 
In  an  unconditional  manner;  wiUioat  con- 

tondiiimallv,  but  b/  capitulation.  'The 
ipcclal  iBiorliM  (a  whom  thole  promlaei 

VnoODdltlOlied  (un-kon-dl'diiHid),  a.  In 
mtlaph.  a  wonl  coined  by  Blr  William  Ham. 
Ubio  to  dealpiata  that  which  baa  neither 
eoDdlUoni.  niatluna.  nor  limiUUnu  elthn 
at  regard!  iuce  or  tlnae»  and  whlcb  la  then- 
Ir>i«  unthinkable  or  Incapable  ol  being  made 
an  object  ol  thought:  iiaed  commanl/  In  tha 
noun-phnuc,  ilii   Ctusiidttuned,  Ihs  Ab- 

ITnoonillUOIltd  (un-kon-di'ibond),  n.     See 

-kon-dai'lngXo.    Not 

t'kbsneflt.'  SFhittipt. 


(un-kon-fio-B-bl),  a 


UnoonaMd  (unk'in-llnd'X  a.     1. 

flnvd;  free  trom  reitralnl:  tree  from  con- 
trol. '  Poeli.  a  rate  long  nnco^fintil  and 
free.'  Pept.—t  Nut  having  narmw  Umlu: 
not  narrow ;  wide  and  vomprchenalTe.  'BInl 
with  a  taite  exact,  jet  ur:iv-r>i)iiFd,'    P«k. 

UnwnlllMdl]'  (un-kon-liud'liK  adr.  Wilh- 
ont  conflnenient  or  Umitalinn.     BaTrmi. 

OlLOOnflRIMd  (nnkon-Kmid').  ».  1.  Nut 
tinniy  calaldiahed:  not  pMHsied  ol  Iti  (ull 

nic,  lir,  lat,  fflll;       oi,  met,  tatr;       pini 


healtli  waaetUlunconifniKd.— I  Not  lorti- 

S.  Not  conBrmad  or  itrengthenod  Injaddl- 

jriUon.— 4,  Notconflnnsd  accoiding  to  lbs 

inicra^rml  (un-konrorm'),  0.     Unlike: 
».__._,.._     ^^^  analomua     'Not  uncoii- 

-bi).    a. 


■nbjacant  or  luiwrjai 
Unoanfarmiitdy  (un 
Uneonfonnl^'  (nn-ki 


rmllj. 


(on-koa-Ionnd'),  i(     To  mli; 

^inKlei  toWolve;  lo  coDfuae.     Jfillcn, 

IInOODAl»Mt(nn  kon-lOid').  a.   1.  Free  trom 
conluiino  cir  dlaorder.     Loch. -2.  Nat  em- 


OnMnnmnd  (t 


in-kon-tat'a-] 


I.  Notco 


Unoonfated 


a  umwiMiMe  argument, 
a-kon-rated),  a.     Not  can- 

KneoncBkl  (un-koo-Jin.  vi.  To  thaw;  to 
melt.  'Whan  merea  begin  to  uticotuhoL' 
rtntiKMn.     [Rare.] 

HucoiwealBttlA  (un-kon-jel'a-bl),  n.  Hot 
capabi^  ot  being  congealed.  Iroien.  or  ren- 
dered hard  hTC"ld.  -Katlna  niumiprriloiH 
IlkequickHllvcr.'     So^ilhrp. 

Unconsaolal  (nnkon-je'nl-aty  a.  Not  con- 
genial. '  An  uaeenaenM  climate.'  Dr.  Kwa. 

trnoDmncal  (unkon'ja-Eal).  o.  Not  cit- 
able to  matrfmoDlal  laKh ;  not  beBtllng  a 
wire  or  hutband.  -The  blot  ot  talaahood 
moitunconjuiwf    JfiJton. 

ttnoonJimcUVfl  (nn-kon.}nnk'IlT),  a.  That 
cnnnoCbeiiilned.  'Twoperwng  uncanjune. 
If*   and   unmarrlabiB    together'    Mitttm. 

Dnoonnected  (un-kon-nekf 


euteil ;  i 


united ;  i 


not  Joined  brpr»per  traniltiona 

oting;  uesultorr:  aa,  an  uiicsiiH<efed  dia- 

DneonniilK.t  a.     [See  CoK.]    Unknowing: 

Dnconnliucl  n.     Jgnonncv.     Cianerr. 
UncOimlTlnSlun.kon-nlv'ingl.a.    Nntcon. 

nnooaquanblaii 

ordefeai 


ncapabia  ol  being  nnqnlihi 


■wpfi — t  Incapable 
TiaailnnB  or  temper. 

nucouqunaUy  (un.kang'k^rabll  1.  arfi. 
Invinciblr:   insuperably.      'Wild,   furioua 


UNCOHSTBJUNT 

mi  Cun-kongktrd).  a.  1.  Not 
Bd  or  defeated :  nnaubdnad :  BOt 
under  control,  —i.  Inrinclb]*;  tn- 

i    Sir  P.  Sidmir. 


E  Not  guided  or  inflnenced  hj;  < 
'  L'nireaeruuB  aa  wall  aa  uneontac 
Itcea'    SmIA.— 3,t  BnonnonaiT 

UoconaclaiiAblNiau  (on-kon 


uanner  or  degm  that 
,  do  not  Jnatai- 


Unconacioiuly  (u 


:e  CUtkBUTlOH. 


onKlon.^^1^   "■ 


The  state  of  being  i 
caption. 
SneoUSBenMtl  un-kon'ae-krit). 


conaanUng;  not  lieldlng 

Uneand&raUl  (nn-koi 

heedleia;  incontlderata.' 


it'ini).  ^     Not 


atmtu.-    Half. 
Uuooiulderad  (un-kon-ald'«i 
aidered  or  regarded;  not  at 

UllMIUld«rbl(  (un-kon.Bld'i 

leu     Sieifl'  ™ 

Vnconunuit  (un-knn'iC-na 


'    SXat 
Xo     Sot 


feat  the  ^nceritj  and  unamrpirii^fium  of 

UnconttMl^t  (un-kan'atan-aO.  n.     tncoa- 

UtteouaUuitl  (un-kon'iUnt),  a.  Not  coD- 
ituit:  luconttut.  '  Mora  unnutsni  Uun 
the  wind.'    Shot. 


U-HTahm 


nntiT:n 


contrin  to  tha  prlnclplaa  of  tbe  conHltn. 
tlon.  '  The  dangernua  and  uiic«utiiH(wiMl 
pnclice  of  nmoring  milltarr  oOorn  tor 

nnconitltQtlOiiAllty  (nn-kuD'ati-ta'ike*. 


Unconatltalloiuair  ( u 

li|,«rfe.     It.  uiuncoo.1 
OnooiutjmliUMl  (un-kc 


kou'itl-tirdiaa-at- 
'atnnd'),  ■-    m* 


a,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound:      U.  8c,  a 


UKOONSITLTIKO 
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UNGBEDIBLE 


ftttd  uneomtraint  which  ii  more  leniibly  to 

Im  peroeiyed  than  detcribed.'    Felton. 
Vnoonillltlllg  (on-kon-tuiriiigX  a.   Taking 

no  advice;  i^b:  imprudent  'Uneontulting 

affection.'    Sit  P.  Sidney. 
n]iooBiimiiiiatet(un-kon-Mmi'm&t),a.  Not 

oontonunated.    Dryden. 
inioontttiiinad  (un-kon-temdO,  a.    Not  de- 

9BiM«d\  not  contemned. 

Which  of  the  peers 
Have  ttit€»iUtim$ud  gone  by  himT       SkmJk, 

Ulnoontendad  (on-kon-tend'ed).  a.  Notdii- 
pated  for;  not  contested.  '  This  uncontended 
prize/    Dryden. 

UBOOntentedt  (nn-kon-tenf  ed).  a.  Not  con- 
tented; not  satisfied;  discontented.  Dani$L 

UliooiitdiitedneMt  (un-kon-tenf ed-nesX  n. 
The  state  of  being  uncontented;  discon- 
tentedneas.    Hammond. 

THlOOntdntlllgneM t  (nnkontenfing-nesX 
n.    Want  of  power  to  satisfy.    Boyle. 

ITnooilteftaDiet  (nn-kon-test'a-blXa.  Not 
capable  of  being  contested;  indisputable; 
not  to  be  controverted;  incontestable.  'Un- 
eoiUntable  evidence.'    Locke. 

Ulioontefted  (nn-kon-tesf edX  a.  Not  con- 
tested; not  disputed;  hence,  evident  'Ex- 
periMice  uneonteeted.'    Sir  It  Blackmore. 

ImoontrmdiCtable  (ttn-kon'trardikt''a-bl),a. 
That  cannot  be  contradicted.    Carlyle. 

UnoOBtrmdiCtad  (un-kon'tra-dikf^ed),  a. 
Not  contradicted;  not  denied.  '  Uneontra- 
diUed  testimony.'    Bp.  Pearwn. 

Uncontrlte  (un-kon'tritx  a.  Not  contrite; 
not  penitent    Hammond. 

V]l00ntrlyl2ig(un-kon-trivnng).a.  Not  con- 
triving; deficient  In  contrivance.  'The 
savage,  uneontriving  man.'    Ooldemith. 

UncontroUal>le(unkon-trdra-bI),a.  XThat 
cannot  be  controlled  or  ruled;  ungovern- 
able ;  that  cannot  be  restrained;  as,  an  un- 
controUable  temper;  uncontroUable  subjects. 

The  will  itself,  how  absolute  and  unamtroilabU 
soever  It  may  be  thought,  never  fails  in  its  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  the  understanding.  L^ckt. 

%  That  cannot  be  guided  or  directed;  a% 
uneontroUabU  eventa— 8.t  Indisputable;  ir- 
refragable. 

This  pension  was  grauited  by  reason  of  the  King  of 
EogUiurs  MMC»ntr9iiUMg  title  to  England. 

Sir  y.  Haymard. 

UllOOntroUAbbr  (un-kon-trdl'a-bliX  adv.  In 
an  uncontrollable  manner;  without  being 
subject  to  control 

God  may  MntoMtroUably  and  lawfully  deal  with  his 
creatures  as  he  pleases.  Abr.  Tucktr. 

Uncontrolled  (unkon-trdld'X  a.  1.  Not 
controlled  or  governed.— 2.  Not  yielding  to 
restraint;  uncontrollable. 

Do  I  not  know  the  amrvM/rwI/M  thoughts 
That  jrouth  brings  with  him  when  his  olood  is  highf 

StMt.  &■  Ft 

&t  Not  disproved;  not  refuted. 

That  Julius  Ciesar  was  so  bom  is  an  uHetntrmtltd 
report.  Sir  y.  ti^ywuard. 

1FBOOntroll6dly(unkon-tr51daiXadv.  With- 
out control  or  restraint ;  without  effectual 
opposition.    Dr.  H.  More. 

VnoontroTonoiyt  (un-kon'tr6-v«r^so-riXa. 

fVee  from  controversy.    'An  linoon^rooer- 

iory  piety.'    Bp.  Hall. 
muontrorertad  (un-kon'tr6-vftrt-ed),  a. 

Not  controverted  or  disputed;  not  liable  to 

be  called  in  question.    *  The  uncontroverted 

certainty  of  mathematical  science.'    Qlan- 

viUe. 
Unoonrenable  (un-kon.v«rs'a-blX  a.    Not 

free  in  conversation;  not  social;  reserved. 

In  what  a  miserable  state  shall  we  be.  when  every 
nsember  of  our  society  shall  be  of  the  same  ttne»m- 
9trsmki«  temper  as  ourselves.  Dr.  y.  St»tt. 

Unoonrormnt  (unkon'v«rs-antx  a.  Not 
conversant:  not  familiarly  acquainted:  fol- 
lowed usually  by  toith  before  an  object  some- 
times by  in.  '  Unoonvenant  in  dlsquisitionB 
of  this  kind.'    Madoce. 

UnoonTanlon  (un-kon-vAr'shonX  n.  The 
state  of  being  unconverted;  impenitence, 
raare.) 

unoonTOrtad  (unkon-vftrf ed),  A.  Not  con- 
verted; not  changed  in  opinion:  specifically, 
not  turned  from  one  faith  to  another,  or  not 
renewed  and  regenerated.  '  Uneonverted  to 
Christianity.'  J er.  Taylor.  « A  call  to  the 
Mneonveried. '    Baxter. 

pBCOnfertible  (nn-kon-v«rt1-bI).  a.  That 
eannot  be  converted  or  changed  In  form; 
aa.  lead  is  unoonvertMe  into  silver.  '  Ut^ 
eonoertibte  ignoraooe.'    Congreve. 

VnoonTlnoed  ( un-kon-vinsr).  a.  Not  con- 
▼laoed;  not  persuaded.  'The  ignorant  and 
MMOoneineed.'    Sjoetce. 

Itaoo&YlneInc  (un-kon-vins'ingX  a.    Not 


sufficient  to  convince.  '  Uneonnineina  ci- 
taUons.'    Mdton, 

UnooquettiBll  (un-k6-ket'ishX  a.  Not  co- 
quettish. 'So  pure  and  unoaqueUi^  were 
her  feelings.'    Jane  Austen. 

Uncord  (un-kord'),  r.t  To  loose  from  cords; 
to  unfasten  or  unbind;  as,  to  tmcord  a  bed; 
to  ttncord  a  package. 

UnoordlAl  (un-kor'di-al),  a.  Not  cordial; 
not  hearty.  '  A  little  proud-looking  woman 
of  uneordial  address.     Jane  Auiten, 

Uncork  (un-kork^,  v.t.  To  draw  the  cork 
from;  as,  to  uneork  a  bottle. 

Uncorrect  (un-ko-rekfX  a.  Not  correct;  not 
free  from  faults  or  errors.    Dryden. 

Uncorrected  (un-ko-rekfed),a.  l.  Not  cor- 
rected; not  revised;  not  rendered  exact;  as, 
an  uncorrected  copy  of  a  writing. 

The  faulty  passages  .  .  .  wIU  perhaps  be  charged 
upon  those  that  suffered  them  to  pass  uncorrtcttd. 

2.  Not  reformed ;  not  amended ;  as,  Ure  or 
manners  uncorrected.— Z.  Not  chastised. 

Uncorrespondengr  \  ( un '  ko  -r6-spond"en- 
slX  n.  Tue  state  of  being  uncorrespondent, 
or  not  mutually  adapted  or  agreeable.  Bp. 
Oauden. 

Unoorretpondentt  (unkc're-spond^'ent),  a. 
Not  correspondent;  not  suitable,  adapted, 
or  agreeable.    Bp.  Oauden. 

Unoorrigible  (un-kor'ij-i-blX  a.  Incapable 
of  being  corrected;  incorrigible.    Ou^ed 

Uncorropt  (un-kor-mptO.  a.  Not  corrupt; 
not  depraved;  not  perverted:  incorrupt;  as, 
an  uncorrupt  judgment  *Por  ever  unoor- 
rupt  and  pure.'    Swift. 

Unoormpted  (un-ko-mpt'edX  a.  Not  cor- 
rupted; not  vitiated;  not  depraved. 

UnoormptedneM  (un-ko-rupt'ed-nesX  n. 
State  of  beins  uucorrupted.    JiUton. 

Unoormptlrae  (unkorupt'ibl).  a.  In- 
capable of  being  corrupted;  incorruptible. 
Kom.L  28. 

Uncorraptness  (nn-ko-rupf  nesX  n.  Integ- 
rity; uprightness.    Tit  a  7. 

Uncostly  (unkostli),  a.  Not  costly;  not  of 
a  liigh  price  or  value.  '  Baser  and  uneoetly 
materials.'    Jer.  Taylor. 

UncounsellaUe (un-koun'sela-blX  a.    Not 
to  be  advised;  not  consistent  with  good  ad 
vice  or  prudence.    Clarendon. 

Uncounselled  (un-koun'seld).  a.  Not  hav 
ing  counsel  or  advice.    Burke. 

Uncountable (unkount'a-blX  a.  Not oapa 
ble  of  being  counted;  innumerable.  'Those 
uncount^te  bodies  set  In  the  firmament. 
Raleigh. 

Uncounted  (un-kounf  edX  a.  Not  counted 
not  numbered;  innumerable. 

The  blunt  monster  with  uncounted  heads. 
The  still  discordant  wavering  multitude.    SMak. 

UnconnterfiBit  (un-koun't6r-fltX  a.    Not 
counterfeit;  not  spurious;  genuine.   '  Pious 
intentions,  all  nut  only  wteounter/eit,  but 
most  fervent'    Bp.  Sprat. 
Uncouple  (un-ku'plX  v.  t    To  loose,  as  dogs 
from  toeir  couples;  to  set  loose;  to  disjoin. 
Neither  life  nor  death  can  uncau/ie  us.     y.  Vdall. 
So  when  our  mortal  frame  shall  be  disjoined. 
The  lifeless  lump  uncvupUd  from  the  mind. 
From  sense  of  grief  ana  pain  we  shall  be  ttct. 

Drydtn. 

Uncouple  t  (un-ku'pl),  v.i.  To  go  loose,  as 
hounds. 

Uncoupled  ( un  -  ku '  pld  X  a.  Not  coupled; 
not  united ;  not  wedded :  single.  '  Uncoupled^ 
cold  virginity.'  Chamberlayne. 

Uncourted  (unkdrt'edX  a.  Not  courted; 
not  wooed.  '  Uncourted^  unrespected,  un- 
obeyed.'   Daniel. 

Uncourteous  (un-k6rf  d-usX  a.  Not  courte- 
ous; imcivU;  unpolito.  *  In  behaviour .  .  . 
somewhat  given  to  musing,  but  never  un- 
courteous.'   Sir  P.  Sidney. 

UncOurteouBly  (un-kdrt^d-us-U),  adv.  Un- 
civilly; unpolitely.  '(TncourteowUyheniled 
upon  England.'    Aseham. 

Uncourtierlike  (nn-kdrf  £r-lIkX  a.  Unlike 
a  courtier;  hence,  not  flattering,  bland, 
suave,  or  the  like.  '  I  acted  but  an  uncour- 
tierlike  part'    Miu  Bumey. 

Unoourtllneaa  (un-kdrtOi-nesX  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  uncourtly;  as,  uneourtlineu 
of  manners.  'The  uncourtliness  of  their 
phrases.'    Addison. 

Uncourtly  (un-kOrtliX  a.  Not  courtly;  (a) 
untrained  in  the  manners  of  a  court;  hence, 
not  suave,  bland,  pleasing,  flattering,  orUie 
like;  blunt;  impouto 

When  I  had  osce  addressed  your  lotdsUp  la  pub- 
ic. I  had  exhausted  all  the  art  of  pleasing  which  a 
retired  and  uncaurtfy  scholar  can  poises«.y«*»tww. 

(Jb)  Uncivil;  rude;  coarse;  plain.  '  A  plain 
uneourtly  speech.'    Pope, 


Unooust  (unglcusX  a.  [L.  uncus,  a  hook.] 
Hook-like;  hooked.    .Sir  T.  Bromie. 

Uncouth  (un-kbthO,  a.  r A.  Sax.  unoikth,  un- 
known—tin, not,  and  cufA,  pp.  of  eunnan^ 
to  know.  See  Cumninq.]  l.f  Unknown. 
Surrey. 

I  am  surprised  with  an  unetuih  fear.      Shak. 

Hence— 2.  Not  familiar;  strange;  extraor- 
dinary: thus  conveying  a  sense  (a)  of  sus- 
picion, dread,  fear,  alarm,  or  the  like;  or, 
(h)  of  awkwardness,  clumsiness,  oddity,  or 
the  like,  the  latter  being  now  the  usual 
meaning;  as.  uncouth  manners  or  behaviour. 

It  i«  no  untoHth  thing 
To  see  fresh  buildings  from  okfruins  spring. 

B.  y9H*0n. 
Nor  can  I  like 
This  uncouth  dream  of  evil  sprung,  I  fear.  Mitton. 

The  dress  of  a  New  Zealander  is  certainly,  to  a 
stranger,  at  first  sight,  the  most  uncouth  that  can  be 
imagmed.  Cook. 

Uncouthly  (un-kOthliX  adv.  In  an  un- 
couth manner;  oddly;  strangely;  awkwardly; 
clumsily.    Dryden. 

UncouthnesB  (un-kOth'nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  uncouth;  oddness;  strangeness; 
as,  the  uneoxUhneu  of  a  word  or  of  dreu. 
'  The  disadvantage  of  uncouthness  and  per- 
fect strangeness  to  enhance  their  difflcuity.' 
Dr.  H.  More. 

UncoYenaUet  (un-kuv'en-a-blXa.  [See  Cov- 
en abli.]  Inconvenient;  unsuitable.  Chau- 
cer. 

UncoYenanted(unkuv'en-ant-edXa-  iNot' 
promised  by  covenant;  not  resting  on  a 
covenant  or  promise ;  specifically,  not  pro- 
ceeding from  or  belonging  to  the  covenant 
made  between  God  and  his  people  through 
Christ  and  resting  on  acceptance  of  the  ap- 
pointed means  of  grace:  a  theological  term 
used  by  some,  especially  in  the  phrase  un- 
covenanted  mercies;  that  is,  such  mercies  as 
God  mav  be  pleased  to  show  to  those  not 
sharing  in  the  covenant. 

I  will  cast  me  on  His  free  umeovenanted  mercy. 

Horstty. 
If  nineteen-twentiethsof  the  world  are  to  be  left  to 


uncovtnanted  mercies,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  which 
means  in  plain  English  to  go  to  hell,  and  the  other 
twentieth  are  to  rejoice  at  tt  all,  Sic.  Hughes. 


2.  Not  bound  by  a  covenant,  contract,  or 
agreement;  not  having  joined  in  a  covenant, 
compact,  league,  or  the  like;  specifically, 
not  subscribing  to  the  Scottish  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant. 

In  Scotland  a  few  fanatical  non-Jurors  may  have 
grudged  their  allegiance  to  an  uncovenanted  king. 

Sir  £.  May. 

—Uncovenanted  eivU  service,  a  branch  of 
the  Indian  civil  service  whose  members 
f  Europeans  or  nativM)are  subject  to  no  en- 
trance examination,  nor  entitled  to  promo- 
tion or  retiring  pension,  and  who  may  re- 
sign their  office  at  pleasure. 
UncOTOr  (un-kuv'drX  v.t  l.  To  remove  a 
cover  or  covering  from;  to  divest  of  a  cover 
or  covering,  such  as  a  hat,  a  veil,  cloth- 
ing, a  roof,  or  the  like. 

None  of  the  Eastern  people  use  the  compliment  of 
tmcoveriuf  their  heads  when  they  meet  as  we  do. 

Dam/ier, 

Alter  you  are  up,  uncover  your  bed.  and  open  the 
curtains  to  air  it.  Harvey. 

Hence— 2.  To  lay  bare;  to  disclose;  to  lay 
open  to  view. 

In  vain  thou  strivest  to  cover  shame  with  shame. 
Or  by  evasions  thy  crime  uncoverest  more. 

Milt»n. 

Unoorer  (un-kuv'ArX  n.i.  To  bare  the  head; 
to  take  off  one's  hat. 

We  are  forced  to  uncover  after  them.      Addison. 

Uncoyered  (un-kuv'drdX  p.  and  a.  l.  De- 
prived of  a  cover;  having  a  cover  or  cover- 
ing removed.— 2.  Not  provided  with  a  cover 
or  covering;  having  no  covering;  hue; 
naked.    Shak. 

Uncowl  (un-koul'X  v.e.  To  deprive  of  a 
cowl;  to  remove  a  cowl  from. 

I  pray  you  think  us  friend^-MN£0w/  your  face. 

Coleridge. 

Uncrafty  (un-kraf tiX  a.  Not  crafty,  cun- 
ning, or  designing.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Uncreate  (unkre&t^X  v.t  To  annihilate; 
to  deprive  of  existence. 

Then  who  created  thee  Kmenting  learn ; 
When  who  can  uncreate  thee,  thou  shalt  know. 

Jdiiton. 

Unereatet  (nn1a^-&tX  a.  Uncreated.  Atha- 
nasian  Creed. 

Uncreated  (un-kr6-it'edX  p.  and  a.  1.  Se- 
duced to  nothing;  deprived  of  existence.— 
2.  Not  yet  created.  Clarke.— 3.  Not  pro- 
duced by  creation.  '  Bfisery  uncreated  tXXi 
the  crime  of  thy  rebellion.'    Milton. 

Uncrediblet  (un-kred'i-blX  a.  Not  to  be 
believed;  not  entitled  to  credit:  incredible. 
'  Beporta  that  seem  uncredible.     Bacon. 
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Unoreditt  (un-kred'it).  v.t  To  dlMredii 
Fuller. 

UnorediUblet  (ankred'it.abl}. a.  Not  in 
good  credit  or  repatation;  discreditable. 
'CTnoiYdttaMeoraniashioiiable,. . .  branded 
or  disused  tint.'   Hammond, 

Uncrippled  (on-krip'ld).  a.  1.  Not  crippled 
or  lamed ;  not  deprived  of  the  use  of  the 
limbs.  'Two  feet  unerippUtL'  Cowoer. 
Heuce— 2.  Not  having  the  powers  of  motion, 
activity,  usefulness,  Ac,  impaired;  as,  the 
ship  came  out  of  the  action  uncrippled. 

Uncritical (unkri'tikal).  a.  1.  iNot criU- 
cal;  wanting  iu  Judgment  'Rude  under- 
standers  or  unerttieoi  speakers.'  Bp.  Oau- 
den.— 2.  Not  according  to  the  just  rules  of 
criticism;  as.  an  unentioal  estimate. 

Uncrooked  (un-kri^kf  or  un-krOk'ed).  a. 
Not  crooked,  winding,  or  tortuous ;  straight 
'  Ways  unerwAed.*    Beau,  it  FL 

Uncropped  (un-kropf).  a.  Not  cropped, 
cut,  or  plucked.  '  A  fresh  uncropped  flower. ' 
Shak. 

Uncrossed  (un-krosf ),  a.  1.  Not  crossed ; 
not  cancelled.  '  Keeps  his  books  uneroesed. ' 
Shak.— 2.  Not  thwarted:  not  opposed. 

Uncrowded  (un-kroud'ed),  a.  Not  crowded; 
not  compressed;  not  straitened  for  want  of 
room.  ^And  held  uncrowded  nations  in  its 
womb.'    Addieon. 

Uncrown  (un-kroun^.  v.i.  1.  To  deprive  of 
a  crown;  to  dethrone. 


Ill  Mncrawm  him  ere  it  be  longf. 


Shak. 


2.  To  pull  off  the  crown.  *Unenifwn  his 
head.'   Dryden. 

UncUon  (ungk'shon),  n.  [L.  nnetio.  une- 
tionie,  from  ungo,  unetum,  to  anoint  (whence 
unguent,  ointment,  anoint);  cog.  Skr.  anj. 
to  anoint:  O.H.G.  ancAo,  butter.)  1.  The 
act  of  anointing,  smearing,  or  rubbing  with 
an  unguent,  ointment,  or  oil ;  especially,  (a) 
as  a  symbol  of  consecration,  dedication,  or 
appointment  to  an  important  office.  '  Of  all 
things  to  be  heir  and  king,  by  sacred  unction. ' 
Milton,  (b)  For  medical  purposes.  Arimth- 
not— 2.  Tliat  which  is  used  for  anointing; 
unguent;  ointment;  a  salve. 

The  king  himself  the  sacred  UHttion  made. 

DrytUn. 

Hence— 8.  Anything  that  is  soothing  or  leni- 
tive. 

L«y  not  that  flatterini;  unction  to  your  soul.    Shak. 

4.  That  quality  in  language,  tone  of  expres- 
sion, mode  of  address,  manner,  and  the  like, 
which  excites  strong  devotion,  fervour,  ten- 
derness, sympathy,  and  the  like;  that  which 
melts  to  religious  fervour  and  tenderness. 

His  (South 's)  sermons  wautt  all  that  is  called  une- 
tian,  and  sometimes  even  earnestness;  but  there  is  a 
masculine  spirit  about  them.  Haliam. 

6.  Sham  fervour,  devotion,  or  sympathy; 
factitious  emotional  warmth;  counterfeited 
melting  emotion ;  nauseous  sentimentality. 
'  The  ifeUghtful  equivoque  and  unittiiun  of 
the  passage  in  Farquhar.  HazlitL—Bxtreme 
unction.    See  under  Extrbmb. 

Unctions  t  (ungk'shus),  a.  Unctuous.  B. 
Jonton. 

Unctuoslty  (ungk-ta-os'i-ti).  n.  The  state 
of  being  unctuous;  greasiness;  oiliness; 
unctuousness;  specifically,  the  state  of  feel- 
ing sreasy  or  oily  when  rubbed  or  touched 
by  the  fingers,  a  characteristic  of  steatite, 
talc,  and  certain  other  minerals. 

Unctuous  (un^k'td-us),  a.  L  Of  the  nature 
of  or  resembling  an  unguent  or  ointment; 
greasy;  oily;  fat  and  clammy;  soapy. 

Inf^teful  man.  with  liquorish  draughts 
And  morsels  unctuous,  greases  his  pure  mind. 

Shak. 
There  was  somethint;  in  the  sound  of  the  last  word 
('eatables*)  which  roused  the  unctuoutboy. 

uicktns. 

2.  Having  a  greasy,  oily,  or  soapy  feel  when 
rubbed  or  touched  by  the  fingers,  a  charac- 
teristic of  steatite,  talc,  serpentine,  and 
oUier  magnesiau  minerals,  due  to  the  mag- 
nesia which  they  contain.  —  8.  Nauseouuv 
bland,  suave,  tender,  sympathetic,  fervid, 
devotional,  emotional,  or  the  like;  soothing; 
fawning:  mollifying;  as,  an  unxAuoiue mode 
of  address. 

Unctuously  (ungk'ttt-us-UX  a<fv.  In  an 
unctuous  manner. 

Unctuousness  (ungk'ta-us-nesXn.  Tbestate 
of  being  nnctuuus  in  all  its  senses. 

UnouckOldedt  (un-kuk'old-edXa.  Not  made 
a  cuckold.    Shak. 

Unculled  (un-kuldO,  a.  1.  Not  gathered.— 
2.  Not  separated;  not  selected.    Milton. 

Unculpablet  (un-kulp'a-blX  a.  Not  culp- 
able, guilty,  or  blamable;  inculpable. 

Uncultt  (nn-kulf),  a.  Uncultivated;  mde; 
ilUterate. 


UncultlyaUe  (un-kul'ti-va-bl).a.  Not  capa- 
ble of  being  tilled  or  cultivated. 

UncuIUyated  (un-kul'ti-vat-ed),  a.  1.  Not 
cultivated;  not  tilled;  not  improved  or  fer- 
tilized by  tillage.  Dryden— 2.  Not  in- 
structed; not  civilized;  rude;  rough  in  man- 

nera 

These  are  instances  of  nations,  where  utuultivattd 
nature  has  been  left  to  itself  without  the  help  of  let- 
ters. L«e*e. 

8.  Not  improved  by  labour,  study,  care, 
exercise,  or  the  like;  not  applied  to  with 
special  attention;  not  fostered  or  promoted; 
neglected. 

The  art  (of  dancing)  is  esteemed  only  as  an  amiu- 
inff  triAe:  it  lies  altogether  uHcuttivat*d.    Sfectator. 

Unculturet  (un-kul'tfir).  n.  Neglect  or  want 
of  culture  or  education.  '  Idleness,  ill-hus- 
bandry .  .  .  uncvUure,  ill  choice  of  seeda' 
Bp.  HaU. 

Uncumliered  (un-kum'bArd),  a.  Not  en- 
cumbered or  burdened;  not  embarrassed; 
unencumbered.  '  Lord  of  yourself,  uneutn- 
her'd  with  a  wife. '    Dryden. 

Uncurablet  (un-k&r'a-blX  a.  Incurable. 
Chaucer. 

UncurlMtblet  (un-k6rl/a-bIX  a.  Not  capable 
of  being  curl>ed  or  checked.    Shak. 

UncUTMd  (un-k^rbdO.a.  1.  Not  curbed;  not 
furnished  with  or  having  a  curb.  '  The  war- 
horse  of  their  chief,  uncurbed,  unreined.' 
LongfeUow.—2.  Not  checked  or  kept  within 
due  bounds;  unrestrained;  unfettered;  free 
and  open. 

With  frank  and  with  umeuried  plainness 
Tell  us  the  Dauphin's  mind.  Shak. 

UncurlOUSt  (un-kfi'ri-us),  a.  1.  Not  curi- 
ous or  inquisitiv'3 ;  not  csjiug  to  know ;  in- 
different: incurious. 

I  have  not  been  so  incurious  a  spectator  as  not  to 
have  seen  Prince  Eugene.  StetU. 

2.  Not  curious,  odd,  or  strange. 

He  added  very  many  particulars  not  uncurioMS 
concerning  the  manner  of^ taking  an  audience. 

Sttelt. 

Uncurl  (un-kdrlO.  v.t.  To  loose  from  ring- 
lets or  curls;  to  straighten  out  as  some- 
thing which  has  been  once  curled. 

The  lion  uncurls  his  angry  mane.  Dryden. 

Uncurl  (un-kdrlO^  t.i.  To  fall  from  a  curled 
state,  as  ringlets;  to  become  straight  'My 
fleece  of  woolly  hair  that  now  uncurU  even 
asanadder  when  she  doth  unroll.'    Shak. 

Uncurled  (un-k^rldO,  a.  Not  curled;  not 
having  or  wearing  curls  or  ringlets.    Pope. 

Uncurrent  (un-ku'rentX  a.  Not  current; 
not  passing  in  common  payment;  as,  un- 
current  coin  or  notes.  *  Like  a  piece  of  un' 
current  gold.'    Shak. 

Uncurset  (un-k^rs'l  v.t  To  free  from  any 
execration;  to  revoke  a  curse  on.   Shak. 

Uncursed  (un-k^rst^,  a.  Not  cursed;  not 
execrated. 

Heaven,  sure,  has  kept  this  spot  of  earth  uncurstd. 

tValler. 

Uncustomable  (un-kus'tum-a-bl).  a.  Not 
subject  to  customs  duties;  as,  uiMiuttomable 
goods. 

Uncustomary  (unkus'tum-a-ri).  a.  Not 
customary ;  not  usual  '  A  most  unlawful 
and  un/evaUnnary  manner.'    Carlyle. 

Uncustomed  (un-kus'tumd),  a.  1.  Not  sub- 
jected to  customs  or  duty.— 2.  Not  having 
paid  duty  or  been  charged  with  customa 

A  bill  was  prepared  .  .  .  against  the  clandestine 
running  of  unntstomod  goods.  SmolUtt. 

Uncut  (un-kufX  a-  Not  cut  'An  uncut 
diamond.'    Drayton. 

Trees  uncut  fall  for  his  funeral  pile.        tVaUer. 

UnC3rplier(un-sI76rX  v.t  Same  as  Uncipher. 
Unoam  (un-damO.  v.  t    To  free  from  a  dam, 
mound,  or  obstruction. 

The  wary  ploughman,  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
UndatHs  fails  watery  stores.  Dryden. 

Undamaged  (nn-dam'&jd).  a.  Not  dam- 
aged; not  made  worse;  as.  undamaged 
gooda    J.  PhUipe. 

Undamped  (undampf).  a.  Not  damped; 
not  depressed;  not  dejected.  '  Undamped 
by  doubt'    Young. 

Undan^erous  (un-d&n'j^r-us),  a.  Not  dan- 
geroua  *  This  unexpensive  power,  undan- 
oerota  to  the  public'    TAonwon. 

Undashedt  (un-dasht}.  a.  Not  dashed;  not 
frightened  or  alarmed;  undaunted. 

Yet  stands  be  stiff,  undashod,  onterrified.     Daniel. 

Undated  (un'd&t-edX  a.  [L  undatut^  from 
undo,  a  wave.  ]  Having  a  waved  sujf ace ; 
rising  and  falling  in  waves  toward  Uie  mar- 
gin, as  a  leaf;  waved. 

Undated  (un-dat'edX  a.  Not  dated;  having 
no  date;  as.  an  undated  letter  or  bilL 


Undaughterly  (un-ds't6r-li).  a.  Unbecom- 
ing in  or  unworthy  of  a  daughter;  nnsnited 
to  a  daiu^ter;  unflliaL    Richardmm. 

Undauntable  (un-dsnfa-blX  a.  Not  to  be 
daunted.  'Heroick  and  uiidauiUaMtf  bold- 
ness.'   Bp.  Backet. 

Undaunted  (un-dsnt'edX  a.  Not  daunted ; 
not  subdued  or  depressed  by  fear;  bold; 
fearleas;  intrepid.  '  His  undatmUd  hardi- 
ness of  speech.'    Cowper. 

Undauntedly  (un-danfed-lii  adv.  In  an 
undaunted  manner;  boldly;  Intrepidly. 

A  good  conscience  will  make  a  man  undauntedly 
confident.  B/.  HaU 

Undauntedness  (un-dsnf  ed-nes),  n.  Bold- 
ness ;  fearless  bravery;  intrepidity.    BoyU. 

Undawnlns  (un-dsn'ingV  a.  Not  yet  dawn- 
ing;  not  showing  the  (uwn ;  not  growing 

Thou  (winter)  hold'st  the  sun 
A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undawning  east.        C0wptr. 

Und4  Undee,  Undy  (nn'd6.  un'dfi,  un'diX  a. 

(From  L.  umfa,  a  wave.] 
In  h$T.  wavy,  applied  to 
ordinaries  or  divisioD 
lines  which  curve  and 
recurve  like  the  waves  of 
water. 

Undeadly  t  (un-dedOix  «■ 
Not  subject  to  death; 
immortaL    Wieklife. 

Undeaft  (un-defX  vt 
To  free  from  de^eas; 


Afessoad^ 


to  restore  the  sense  of  hearing. 

My  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  undea/hiM  ear.    ShaJk. 

UndelMtUChed  (un  dd-bschf  X  a-  Not  de- 
debauched;  not  corrupted;  pure. 

Her  sons  were  undekauched,  and  therefore  «tro«^. 

Dryden. 

Undecagon  (nn-delca-gonX  n.  [L.  undcdmk^ 
eleven,  and  Or.  a&nia,  an  angle.]  Id  geom, 
a  plane  figure  of  eleven  angles  or  sides. 

Undecaylng  (un-d£-ki'ingX  a.  L  Not  de- 
caying; not  suffering  diminution  or  declina 
2.  Immortal;  as.  the  undscayi$ig  joys  of 
heaven. 

Undecelyable  (un-di-siv'a-blX  a  l.  Not 
capable  of  being  deceived ;  not  subject  to 
deception.  '  This  sure  anchor  of  our  uiuf#- 
eeivable  hope.'  Bv.  BalL—2.  Incapable  of 
deceiving;  undeceitfuL    Jaa.  Hayvard. 

UndecelTe  (un-d6-s6v'X  vX  To  free  from 
deception  .cheat,  fallacy. or  mistake,  whether 
caused  by  others  or  by  ourselves ;  to  open 
one's  eyes. 

This  confirmed  me  in  my  opinioa.  and  I  was  just 
going  to  leave  him.  when  one  of  the  natives  .  .  .  uo- 
dertook  to  undeceive  me.  Cook. 

Undecencyt  (un-dd'sen-siX  n.  Unbecomins- 
ness;  indecency.  '  An  wtdecency  of  depoct- 
ment'    Jer.  Taylor. 

Undecennary  (un-dd-sen'na-rix  a.  [L.  sm- 
deeimt  eleven.  1  Eleventh ;  occurring  onoe 
in  every  period  of  eleven  yeara 

Undecennlal  (un-dSsen'ni-alX  a.  r L.  «m- 
decim,  eleven,  and  an$iu$,  a  year]  Belong- 
ing or  relating  to  a  period  of  eleven  years; 
occurring  or  observed  every  eleven  years,  or 
on  every  eleventh  year;  as.  an  undecennimi 
festival. 

Undeoentt  (un-dd'sentX  a.  Not  decent;  in- 
decent "To  renounce  every  ill  ward  or 
thought,  or  undeeent  action.'    Jer,  Taylor 

Undeoentlyt  (un-d«'sent-liX  adv.  Inde- 
cently. 'To  wear  their  hair  undoe«ntiy 
long.    Abp.  Laud. 

UndeddaUe  (nn-d«-sId'a-blX  A.  Incapable 
of  being  decided,  settled,  or  solved. 

There  is  hardly  a  greater  and  more  umdeeidat^ 
problem  in  natural  theology.  S^u/A. 

Undedde  t  (un-d<-sld0.  v.t  Not  to  decide: 
to  reverse  a  decision  concerning  '  To  um- 
decide  the  late  concluded  act  they  held  tar 
vain.'    Daniel. 

Undecided  (nn-d«sid'ed),  a,  l.  Not  decided 
or  determined;  not  settled. 
Long  undecided  lasts  the  airy  strife,     y.  Phtl^. 

2.  Not  having  the  mind  made  up  or  tlie  par- 
pose  fixed:  irresolute. 

So  doubted  he,  and  undecided  ytt 
Stood  drawing  Ibrth  his  falchion  bqge. 


Undecipherable  (un-d«-sif«r-a-btx  a.  No4 
capable  of  being  deciphered,  read,  or  uidar> 
stood;  of  bidden  or  unknown  meaning. 
'  The  present  vmfee^pAemMs  state  of  aflatra  * 
Cheeter/UUL 

UndedslTe  (un-d4-srslvX  a.  Not  dtdakv 
or  conclusive;  indecisive,  'An  appeal  to 
an  undeeieive  experiment'    OUnu/QU. 

Undeck  (un-derX  v  <•  To  divest  of  cro^ 
roents  or  dress.  *  To  undeck  the  pnttpn— 
body  of  a  king.*    Shak 
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Undeckad  (un-dekf).  p.  and  a.  1.  Not 
decked;  not  adorned.— 2.  Not  having  a  deck; 
as.  an  wuUdUd  vessel  or  barge. 

UndecllnaUe  (un-d«-klIn'ablX  a.  l.  Not 
capable  of  being  declined;  speclflcally,  in 
gram,  not  variable  in  the  termination ;  as, 
an  MiuieeiinaMenoan.— 2.  tNottobe  avoided. 

I  have  shown  how  bUtnekss  the  Lord  Keeper 
was.  and  that  the  offence  on  hb  part  was  UMtUchn- 
mUt.  Bp.  HaekH. 

imdadilied  (an.d«-UIndO.  a,  \.\  Not  deviat- 
ing; not  turned  from  the  right  way.  '  His 
undtclined  ways  precisely  kept.  *  Sandyg.  — 
2.  Not  having  cases  marked  by  different 
terminations;  as,  a  noun  un^dined. 

UndecompOMkble  (un-d6'kompdz"a-bl),  a. 
Not  admitting  decomposition ;  that  cannot 
be  decomposed.    B.  Spetieer. 

Undeoorated  (un-de'ad-r&t-ed),  a.  Not 
adorned;  not  embellished :  plain.  '  To  leave 
the  character  of  Christ  undeearated,  to  make 
its  own  impression.'    Bttckmimiter. 

U!lldecr06d(un-d^krdd').  a.  Not  decreed; 
having  a  decree  reversed ;  released  from  a 
decree.  'As  if  eternal  doom  could  be  re- 
versed or  ufuUerted  for  roe.'    Dryden. 

Undedicatad  (nn-de'di-kit-ed).  a.  I.  Not  de- 
dicated: not  consecrated.— 2.  Not  inscribed 
to  a  patron.  *  Let  this  book  come  forth  t<n- 
dedieated.'    BoyU. 

imdaedad  (un-ddd'edX  a.  1.  Not  signalized 
by  any  great  action.    [Rare.] 

My  sword,  with  an  unbatter'd  edge, 

I  sbeathe  asain,  undHded.  SMoM. 

1  Not  transferred  by  deed;  aS,  unde«d«d 
land. 

Undafaoed  (un-d§-fasf ),  a.    Not  defaced; 
not  deprived  of  its  form;  not  disfigured;  as, 
an  und^aeed  statue. 
He  was  his  Maker's  image  undf/actd.     CoUridgt. 

nBd«lktlfal>let(nn-d«-fat'ig-a-bn.a.  Inde- 
fatigable.    *  UndefcUigabU  ^bXja.   Camden. 

ITndAfoailllle  (un-d«f6z'i-blX  a.  Not  de- 
feasible; indefeasible.    J.  UdaU. 

U]ldefecated(un-de'f6-k&t-edXa.  Not  defe- 
cated; not  cleared  from  dregs  or  imnurities; 
nnreflned;  thick.  'Pure,  simple,  unatf/eeaUd 
rage.'    Godwin. 

Undefended  (un-de-fend'edX  a.  Not  de- 
fended ;  (a)  not  protected ;  being  without 
works  of  defence.  South,  (b)  In  law,  not 
characterized  by  a  defence  oeing  put  for- 
ward; as,  an  undt^ended  action. 

Undeflnable  (un-d6-fIn'a-blX  a.  l.  Not  de- 
finable ;  not  capable  of  being  marked  ont  or 
limited;  as,  the  undeflnabie  bounds  of  space. 
2.  Not  capable  of  being  defined  or  des^bed 
by  a  definition. 

MThy  simple  ideas  are  und^moMt  is,  that  the 
several  terms  of  a  definition,  lignifyhig  several  ideas, 
they  can  all.  by  no  means,  represent  an  idea  which 
has  no  compo«tion  at  all.  Ltckt. 

UndelLne  ( un-d6fln'  \  v.i.  To  render  inde- 
finite ;  to  confound  or  confuse  deflnitiona 
[Rare.) 

In  fact,  thdr  application  to  logic,  or  any  other  sub- 
ject, b  hereafter  only  to  utut^m*.  and  to  concise. 

Sir  ir.  tfamiiUH. 

Undefined  (iin-d«-fInd'X  a.  L  Not  defined 
or  explained;  not  described  by  definition  or 
explanation.  'Obscure,  doubtful, ttndtfifneif 
words.'  Lodfctf.— 2.  Not  having  Its  limits 
distinctly  marked  or  seen. 

Undefiormed  (un-d«-formd'X  a.  Not  de- 
formed; not  disflgnred.  'So  many  gallant 
fellows,  ...  yet  und^ormed  by  battles.' 
Pope. 

Undeiiy  (un-di'i-fl),  v.L  To  reduce  from 
the  state  of  deity ;  to  deprive  of  the  char- 
acter or  qualities  of  a  god;  to  deprive  of  the 
honour  due  to  a  god.    Addi$on. 

Undeleetable  (un-d«-lekt'a-bl).  a.  Not  de- 
lectable or  pleasant    Sterne. 

Undelegated  (nn-dea6-git^dX  a.  Not  de- 
legated; not  deputed;  not  granted;  as,  un- 
delegated authority.  '  Your  assumption  of 
WMtUgated  power.*    Burke. 

Ukldellb«rate  (un-dd-Ub^^-r&t),  a.  Indelib- 
erate. 'The  prince's  coming  and  indelib- 
erat$  throwing  himself  into  that  engage- 
ment'   Clarendon. 

Und«ll|dlted(un-dd.UfedXa.  Notdeliffhted; 
not  weU  pleased.  'The  fiend  saw  undelMiAted 
aU  delight'    MUton. 

Undell«htfta(nn-d6-m'fn1Xa.  Not  giving 
delist  or  great  pleasure. 

Nor  undttighi/tU  is  the  ceaseless  hnm 

To  htm  who  muses  through  the  woods  at  nooo. 

UBddlTerable  (nn-dd-liv'^r-a-blXa.  Not 
c^kable  of  being  delivered,  freed,  or  released. 
CsWy<e. 

UtodellTered  (un-dd-liv'ArdX  a.  NotdeUv- 
ered;  as,  (a)  not  freed  or  released,    if itton. 


(b)  Not  disburdened,  as  of  a  child,  (c)  Not 
brought  forth,  as  a  ^hild.  '  Dies  ufuffUitwred, 
perishes  unborn.'    DanUX. 

undelnded  (un-d6-iad'edX  a.  Not  deluded 
or  deceived.     Youttg. 

Undelnged  (un-derojdX  a-  Not  over- 
whelmed. 

The  field  remains  undtluged  with  your  blood. 

C«wper. 

Undelyed  (un-delvd'X  ^  Not  delved. 
Southey. 

UndemonBtrable  (und§-mon'stra-blX  a. 
Not  capable  of  being  demonstrated ;  inde- 
monstrable. 'Certiun.  common,  and  unde- 
iMm»trable  principles.'    Hooker. 

Undemonetoatlve  (un-d^-mon'stra^tivX  a. 
Not  demonstrative  or  given  to  excited  or 
strong  expression  of  feeling;  reserved,  either 
from  modesty.  dlfUdence,  or  policy ;  as,  an 
undemmwtrative  person;  undimmutrativ 
manners. 

UndeiUable  (un-dd-nra-blX  a-  1-  Incapable 
of  being  denied;  indisputable;  evidently 
true;  as,  wuieniabie  evidence;  his  ability  is 
undeniaMe.  —2.  Decidedly  and  unmistakably 
good ;  excellent  [A  colloquial  and  incorrect 
use  of  the  word.] 

The  daylight,  furnished  gratis,  was  certainly  '  uh' 
«UniabW\a\x%  quality.  ZV  Quincty. 

Stn.  Indubitable,  indisputable,  uncontro- 
vertible. unquestinnal)le. 

Undeniably  (un-dd-nra-bllX  adv.  So  plainly 
as  to  admit  no  contradiction  or  denial;  in- 
disputably.   Loeke. 

Undepartablet  (tu-d6-purfa-bix  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  parted  or  separated.  Chau- 
cer. 

Undependlng  (un-ddpendlngX  a.  Not  de- 
pendent; independent 

They  .  .  .  claim  an  absolute  and  undtpending 
Jurisdiction.  Milt^H. 

Undeplored(un-d6-pIdrd').a.  Not  deplored 
or  lamented.  *  Nor  undeplored  permit  my 
ghost  to  pass  the  Stygian  ford.'    Dryden, 

Undeprayed  (un-dd-pravd'X  <>•    Not  de- 

E raved  or  corrupted.    'A  state  undeprttved 
y  artificial  refluement'    Dr.  Knox. 
Undepreciated  (un-dS-prS'shi-it-edXa.  Not 
depreciated  or  lowered  in  value;  as,  the  t<n- 
depredated  value  of  bank-notes. 
Undepressed  ( un-de-presf  X  a     Not  de- 

Eressed,  dejected,  or  cast  down.  ' Disarmed 
xii  undepruied.     Byron. 

UndeprlTedCunde-privd'Xa.  Not  deprived, 
stripped,  or  dispossessed  of  any  property, 
right,  or  the  like;  not  divested  by  authority. 
Dryden. 

Under  (unMdrX  prep.  [A.  Sax.  under,  under, 
among;  L.O.  under,  unner,  Sw.  and  Dan. 
under,  Icel.  undir,  under,  nndemeath ;  D. 
onder,  under,  among,  between;  O.  unter, 
under,  among,  in  the  midst ;  Ooth.  undar, 
under,  below;  cog.  L.  inter,  between, among. 
Or.  enteron,  an  intestine;  Skr.  antar,  in  the 
midst,  under.  The  tenn.  -der.  -dar,  -tar  Is 
the  compar.  suffix,  and  the  root  portion  Is 
akin  to  the  prepositions  tn,  on,  L.  in,  Or.  en, 
which  again  are  believe  to  be  from  a  pro- 
nominal root]  1.  In  a  lower  place  or  poid- 
tion  than ;  so  as  to  be  lower  than,  or  over- 
topped, overhung,  or  covered  by;  below; 
beneath:  correlative  of  over,  above,  upon,  on; 
as.  he  stands  wider  a  tree;  the  carriage  is 
under  cover;  there  is  a  cellar  under  the 
whole  house. 

Be  gathered  nnw,  ye  waters  under  heaven. 
Into  one  pucc.  Milton. 

2.  Denoting  a  state  of  Iteing  loaded,  op- 
prMsed,  burdened,  owrwheuned.  or  dis- 
tressed by     'Feinting  ui\der  the  pleasing 
punishment'    Shak.    'To  groan  and  sweat 
under  the  business.'    SJuik.  —  3.  Subject  to 
the  government,  rule,  direction,  guidance. 
Instruction,  or  influence  of. 
Undtr  which  king.  Beconlan?  speak  or  diet  Shmk. 
Thy  Caesar  knfa^hted  me ;  my  youth  I  spent 
Much  under  him.  Skmk. 

To  those  that  live 
Vndtr  thy  care,  good  rules  and  patterns  give. 

4.  In  a  sUte  of  liabilitr.  obligation,  or  limi- 
tation with  respect  to ;  as,  under  the  pen- 
alty of  fine  or  imprisonment;  under  the  vow 
of  chasti^. 

Under  pain  of  greater  displeasure,  we  roust  rest 
contented.  Hooker. 

The  greater  part  of  mankhid  Is  slow  of  apprehen- 
sion :  and  therefore,  in  numy  cases,  undtr  a  neces- 
sity of  seeing  with  other  men  s  eyes.  5o$ttM. 

6.  Inferior  to  in  point  of  rank,  dignity,  social 
position,  or  the  like. 

It  was  too  great  an  honour  for  any  man  MNirfSrr  a  duke. 

Addiieit 

6.  Inferior  to  or  less  than  with  respect  to 
number,  amoont^  quantity.  In  value,  Ac; 


falling  short  of;  in  or  to  a  less  ilegree  than; 
lience,  sometimes  at,  for,  or  with  less  than; 
as,  it  cannot  be  bought  under  £20. 

Medicines  take  effect  sometimes  under,  and  some- 
times over  the  natural  proportion  of  their  virtue. 

Hooker. 

There  are  several  hundred  parishes  In  England 
under  twenty  pounds  a  year.  Sn/^. 

Several  young  men  could  never  leave  the  pulpit 
under  half  a  doxen  conceits.  Stoi/>. 

7.  Comprehended  by ;  included  In ;  in  the 
same  categonr,  diviuon.  section,  class,  Ac,, 
as ;  as,  we  will  treat  them  both  tinder  one 
head.  *  Under  the  double  capaoitv  of  a 
poet  and  a  divine.'  Felton.—%.  During  the 
tune  or  existence  of;  as,  the  Armada  was 
destroyed  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  the 
American  revolution  broke  out  under  the 
administration  of  Lord  North.— 0.  Bearing 
or  being  in  the  form  or  style  of;  by  the  ap- 
pearance or  show  of;  with  the  character, 
designation,  pretence,  pretext,  or  cover  of. 
He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love.     Shak. 

Morpheus  is  represented  by  the  ancient  statuaries 
muter  the  figure  of  a  boy  asleep,  with  a  bundle  of 
poppies  in  hu  hand.  Atidison. 

10.  With  the  sanction,  authorisation,  per- 
mission, or  protection  of;  as  in  the  phrases, 
wvder  favour ;  under  leave ;  under  protec- 
tion, Ac.  '  Under  whose  countenance  we 
steal.'    Shak, 

Under  favour,  there  are  other  materials  for  a  com* 
monwealth  besides  stark  love  and  kindness. 

yeremy  CoMer. 

11.  Being  the  subject  of ;  subjected  to;  as» 
the  bill  is  now  under  discuuion.— CTmter 
arme,  fully  armed  and  equipped  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  action,  as  troops.— CTnder /Ire,  ex- 
nosed  to  the  enemy's  shot;  subjected  to  the 
fire  of  an  enemy:  taking  part  in  a  battle  or 
engagement— (7nder/M><.t  under  the  real 
▼alue.  'Would  be  forced  to  sell  thei^ 
means  .  .  .  tta  under  foot.'  Baeon.— Under 
ground,  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
—Under  one't  hand,  signature,  eeal,  or  the 
like,  attested,  authorized,  or  confirmed  by 
writing  or  adding  one's  name,  mark  or  sign, 
or  by  affixing  a  seal. 

Cato  major  .  .  .  has  left  us  an  evidoice,  under 
Mil  own  hand,  how  much  versed  he  was  in  country 
affairs.  Addison. 

—Under  taU,  having  the  sails  nnfurled  or 
spread  out  to  catch  the  wind;  hence,  In  mo- 
tion.—C/iider  the  breath,  with  a  low  voice; 
in  a  whisper ;  very  softly.  —  Under  the  lee 
(naut),  to  the  leeward;  as.  under  the  lee  €A 
the  land.— l/ttder  the  roee,  in  secret;  pri- 
vately.—CTiider  water,  below  the  surface  of 
the  water.— IT/ider  way  or  under  weigh,  a 
nautical  expression  denoting  that  a  vessel 
has  weighed  her  anchor  or  has  left  her 
moorings  and  is  making  progress  throuf^ 
the  water;  hence,  generally  making  progress; 
having  started. 

Under  (nn'd^T),adv.  In  a  lower,  subject,  or 
subordinate  condition  or  degree. 

Ye  purpose  to  keep  under  the  chiklren  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  for  bondmen  and  bondwomen  unto 
you.  a  Chron.  zsvUL  lo. 

But  I  keep  under  my  body  and  bring  it  into  sub- 
jection, s  Cor.  ix.  07. 

—To  knock  under.  See  Knock.  —  Under. 
with  its  adverbial  force,  is  frequentlv  used 
as  the  first  element  of  a  compound  with 
verbs  and  adjectives,  when  it  denotes,  not 
so  as  to  reach  a  fixed  standard  or  require- 
ment; not  sufficiently;  imperfectly;  as, 
underbred,  underdone,  underrate,  ac.  It 
has  sometimes,  also,  reference  to  literal  in- 
feriority of  place,  and  Is  equivalent  to.  from 
below ;  on  the  lower  part  or  surface;  beneath; 
as,  to  und!erbrace,  undermine,  underpin, 
underprop,  ^.  (See  those  words.)  It  has, 
hence,  sometimes  a  sense  of  concealment, 
secrecy,  clandestineness,  d^,  as  in  under- 
aid.  unden>ull.  Ac. 

Under  (nnllir),  a.  Lower  in  degree;  subject; 
subordinate;  as,  an  under  officer;  under 
sheriff.  Under,  in  this  sense  of  inferior, 
subordinate,  subject  to  something  else,  is 
often  used  with  nouns  as  the  first  element 
of  a  compound ;  it  is  also  frequently  used 
in  regard  to  literal  inferiority  of  place,  as  in 
under-lip,  undercurrent,  ^. ;  and  sometimet 
has  a  sense  of  concealment,  secrecy,  or  clan- 
destineness, as  in  underplot,  Ac. 

Underact  <un-dto-aktO,  v.t  To  act  or  per^ 
form,  as  a  play  or  part,  inefficiently;  to  play 
feebly. 

The  play  was  10  underuettd  it  broke  down. 

Mucren^, 

Underaction  (un'dAr-ak-shonX  n.    Subordi- 
nate action;  action  not  essential  to  the  main 
story. 
The  laait  and  moat  trivial  episodes  or  WN^lrrwtMntr 


eh.  ekain;     6h.Sc.locA;     z.go;     J./ob:     fi.  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sifH^;     TH.  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  vig;    wh,  wAlg;    sh.  atnre.— See  KIT. 
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.  .  .  are  parts  either  necessary  or  conrenient  to  carry 
on  the  main  design.  DrytUn. 

Under-age  t  (an'd6r-aJX  a.  Not  of  age  or 
adult;  hence.  bo>i8b;  raw;  green.    Webster. 

Undwagent  (un-d^r-a'Jent),  n.  A  subordi- 
nate agent  'A  factor  or  underagent  to 
their  extortion.'    SouUi. 

Underaid(un-ddr-&dO,  v.t.  To  aid  or  assist 
secretly. 

Robert  ...  is  said  to  hare  uHtUraidtd  Roul. 

DattUt. 

Ullderbeart(un-d6r-b&r0,v-^  l.  To  support; 
to  endure. 

And  leave  those  woes  alor.^ 
Wiiich  I  alone  am  botwd  to  unilerbear.    Shak. 

2.  To  line;  to  border.  'The  duchess  of 
Milan's  gown  .  . .  widef^ome  with  a  bluish 
tinsel.'    Shak. 

Underbearer  (un-ddr-b&r'dr),  n.  In  funerals, 
one  who  sustains  the  corpse. 

Underbid  (un-d^r-bidO,  v.t  To  bid  or  offer 
less  than  another,  as  in  auctions;  to  offer  to 
execute  work,  supply  goods,  and  the  like,  at 
a  lower  price  than. 

Underblnd  (un-d6r-blnd0.  v.  t.  To  bind  un- 
derneath. 

But  the  fCooA  prince,  his  hand  more  fit  for  blows. 
With  lus  huge  weight  the  pagan  UMcUrbound. 

Fairfax. 

Underboardt  (un'ddr-bdrdX  adv.  Secretly; 
clandestinely;  underhand;  unfairly:  as  op- 
posed to  abow-hoard.  '  To  act  UTiderboard.' 
Tom  Brown. 

Underbraoe  (un-dSr-bras'X  v.t.  To  bind, 
fasten,  or  tie  together  below.  'The  "broid- 
•red  band  that  underbraced  his  helmet  at 
the  chin.'    Cowper. 

Underbrancht  (un'dftr-bransh),  n.  A  lower 
or  inferior  branch.    Spenter. 

Underbred  (un'd^r-bred}.  a.  Of  inferior 
breeding  or  manners ;  vulgar.  '  An  under- 
bred flne-spoken  fellow.'    Ooldtmith. 

Underbrush  (un'd6r-brush),  n.  Shrubs  and 
small  trees  in  a  wood  or  forest,  growing 
under  large  trees;  brush;  undergrowth. 

Under-blQlder  (un'd6r-bild-«r).  n.  A  sub- 
ordinate builder  or  woxionan  in  building. 
Jer.  Taylor. 

Underbuy  (un-d6r-brx  v.t  l.  To  buy  at 
less  than  the  value.  Beau,  it  FL—2.  To  buy 
at  a  lower  price  than  another. 

Underobamberlaln  (un-d6r-ch&m'b6r-l&n), 
n.  A  deputy  chamberlain  of  the  exchequer. 

Underonape  <  un'd6r-chops ),  n.  pi.  The 
lower  chaps  or  underjaw.    Paley. 

Underoharge  (un-d«r-ch&rj'X  v.t.  L  To 
ctuunse  less  than  a  fair  sum  or  price  for;  as. 
the  goods  are  undercharged.— 2.  Not  to  put 
a  sufficient  charge  in;  as,  to  undercharge  a 


gun. 
Inide 


leroharged  <un-ddr-chftrjd'),  p.  and  a. 
Not  adequately  or  sufficiently  charged;  spe- 
cifically, mUit.  applied  to  a  mine  whose 
crater  is  not  so  wide  at  top  as  it  is  deep. 
See  under  Mine. 

Under-olay  (un'ddr-kl&X  n.  A  layer  of  clay 
underlying  another  deposit:  specifically, 
(a)  in  aqr%.  a  layer  of  clay  underlying  the 
tiUed  soil.  (6)  Inaeol.  a  stratum  of  clay  un- 
derlying a  seam  of  coa),  and  constituting  the 
soil  or  oed  on  which  the  coal-plants  flour- 
iahed.  Such  under-clavs  generallv  contain 
roots  of  plants,  especially  stigmaria. 

Under-cmr(un'd6r-klifXn.  A  terrace  stretch- 
ing along  the  sea-shore  at  the  base  of  a 
higher  cuff,  originally  washed  by  the  sea, 
and  formed  by  the  materials  falling  from  the 
cliff  above. 

Underdothes,  Underdothlng  (un'd^r- 
kldTHz,  un'dftr-kldTU-ing),  n.  CTotnes  worn 
under  others  or  next  the  skin. 

Under-OOat  (un'd^r-kdt).  n.  A  coat  worn 
under  another. 

Under-conductt  (un'd^r-kon-dukt),  n.  An 
under  or  subterranean  conduit     WoUon. 

Under- crest  ( un-d6r-krest '),v.t  To  sup- 
port, as  a  crest;  to  bear.    Shak.    [Rare.] 

Underoroft(un'd6r-kroftX  n.  [Under,  and 
prov.  E.  erqft,  a  vault,  a  corruptioA  of  erypt.  ] 
A  vault  under  the  choir  or  chancel  of  a 
church ;  also,  a  vault  or  secret  walk  under- 
ground. 

undercurrent  (un'd6r-kn-rent),  n.  l.  A 
current  below  the  surface  of  tne  water.— 
S.  Fig.  something  at  work  out  of  sight,  as 
influence,  feeling,  and  the  like,  which  has  a 
tendency  opposite  to  or  different  from  what 
ifl  visible  or  apparent 

In  the  Puritan  supremacy  there  was  a  strong  under- 
eurrtni  of  loyalty  to  the  banished  prince.    Brvwtr. 

Unde(rcurrent(un'dAr-ku-rent).  a.  Bunning 
below  or  out  of  sight;  hidden.  'Some  dark 
undercurrent  woe.'  Tennyson.  See  the 
noun.    [Eare.] 


Under-daubert  (un'ddr-dftb-ArX  n.  A  subor- 
dinate or  assistant  dauber.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Under-dealing  (nn'd^r-dSl-ing),  n.  Clan- 
destine dealing;  artifice.    Milton. 

Underdegreedt  (un-d*r-d§-flT8d'X  a.  Of 
inferior  degree  or  rank.    Bichardson, 

Underdelyet  (un-ddr-delv^  vt.  pp.  under- 
dolven.    To  dig  down.     Wvckhffe. 

UnderditCll(nn-d6r-dich'X  v.t  Inagric 
to  form  a  deep  ditch  or  trench  in  order  to 
drain  the  surface. 

Underdo  (und6r-d50>  v.i  1.  To  act  below 
one's  abilities. 

You  overact  when  you  should  untUrd*.  B.  yanson. 
2.  To  do  less  than  is  requisite. 

Nature  much  oftener  overdoes  than  underdoes:  you 
will  find  twenty  eggs  with  two  yolks  for  one  that  hath 


none. 


N.  Grew. 


underdo  (un-dte-d6'),  v.t  To  do  less 
thoroughly  than  is  requisite;  more  espe- 
cially to  cook  insufficiently;  as,  the  beef  was 
utiderdone. 

Underdoer  (un-ddr-dO'drX  n.  One  who  does 
less  than  is  necessary,  required,  or  expedi- 
ent.    Richardson. 

Underdose  (un'd6t-d6s).  n.  A  quantity 
less  than  a  dose;  an  insufficient  dose. 

Underdose  (un-d6r-dds'X  v.  t  and  i  To  give 
or  take  small  or  insufficient  doses. 

Underdrain  (un'd6r-dran),  n.  A  drain  or 
trench  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Underdrain  ( un  -  d6r -  dran' ).  v.  t  To  drain 
by  cutting  a  deep  channel  below  the  surface. 

Underdressed  (un-ddr-drest'X  o-    1- Not 

well  or  sufficiently  dressed.— 2.  Underdone. 

as  meat 
Underestimate  (nn-ddr-es'tim-atX  v.t.    To 

estimate  at  too  low  a  rate;  not  to  value 

sufficiently. 

Underesttinate  (un-d6r-e8'tim-&tx  n.  An 
estimate  or  valuing  at  too  low  a  rate. 

Underfaction  (un'd^r-fak-shonX  n.  A  sub- 
ordinate faction;  a  subdivision  of  a  faction. 
Dr.  H.  More. 

UnderfiBMmlty  (un'd«r-f a-kul-tiX  n.  A  sub- 
ordinate faciuty,  endowment,  or  power. 

Underfeed  (un-d6r-f6d'X  v.t  To  supply 
with  too  little  food;  to  feed  insufficiently. 

The  fanatics  strive  to  underfeed -axud  starve  it 

B^.  Gauden. 

Underfellowt(un'ddr-feMd).  fk  A  mean, 
sorry  fellow;  a  low  wretch.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Underfilling  (un'd6r-fll-ing),  n.  The  lower 
part  of  a  building.    Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Underfong  t  ( un  -  d6r  -  f ong  '\v.t  [A.  Sax. 
ufider/angan— under,  and/aiu^an,  to  seize. 
See  Fano.]  1.  To  undertake;  to  manage — 
2.  To  ensnare;  to  entrap;  to  deceive  by  false 
suggestiona  Spenser.— 9.  To  support  or 
guard  from  beneath.  '  Mounts  under/onging 
and  enflancking  them.'    If  ash. 

Underfoot  (un-ddr-fuf).  adv.  1.  Under  the 
feet;  underneath;  beneath;  below.  '  Utterly 
smite  the  heathen  under/oof    Tennyson. 


Underfbot  the  violet. 
Crocus  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay. 


Broider'd  the  ground. 


Milton. 


2.  Naut  under  the  ship's  bottom:  said  of 

an  anchor  which  is  dropped  while  the  ship 

has  headway. 
Underfoot  ( un  -  d^r-  f  ut  'X  a.    Low ;  base ; 

abject;  troaden  down.    'The  most  undjer- 

foot  and  down-trodden  vassals  of  perdition.' 

Milivn. 
Underfoot  (un-d6r-futO>  v.t    To  underpin 

(which  seeX 
UnderfUrnisli  (im-d6r-f6r'nishX  v.t    To 

supply  with  less  than  enough. 

Can  we  suppose  that  God  would  uttder/umith  man 
for  the  state  be  designed  him?       yertmy  Collier. 

Underflll'I'OW  (un-d6rfu'r6),  adv.     Under 

a  furrow.  — TV)  sovo  under/urrow,  in  agri. 

to  plough  in  seed.    This  phrase  is  applied 

to  other  operations  in  which  something  is 

covered  by  the  furrow-slice. 
Underfnrrow  (un-d6r-fu'r6),  v.t     To 

cover  with  a  furrow,  as  seed  or  manure; 

to  plough  in. 
Undergnutl  (un-d6r-g6rd').  v.  t  To  gird  round 

the  bottom.   Acts  xxviL  17. 
Undergo  (un-dSr-gdO,  v.t  1. 1  To  go  or  move 

under  or  below. 

That  dar  the  sea  seemed  mountains'  tops  t'  o'erilow, 
And  yielding  earth  that  deluge  t'  tmdergoe.    Me^y. 

2.  To  bear  up  against:  to  endure  with  firm- 
ness; to  sustain  without  fainting,  yielding, 
or  giving  way;  to  suffer;  to  bear;  to  pass 
through;  as,  to  undergo  great  toll  and 
fatigue;  to  undergo  pain;  to  undergo  a 
surgical  operation. 

Some  kinds  of  baseness 
Are  nobly  undergont.  ShmA. 


3.  To  be  subjected  to;  to  go  through;  to  ex- 
perience; as,  to  undergo  successive  changes. 

Bread  put  into  the  stomach  of  a  dying  man  wil 
undergo  the  alteration  that  is  merely  the  effect  of 
heat.  .drhuhust. 

4.t  To  be  the  bearer  of;  to  partake  of;  to 
enjoy.  '  To  undergo  sudi  ample  grace  and 
honour.'  Shak.^b.i  To  undertake;  to  per- 
form; to  hazard.  'To  undergo  with  me  an 
enterprise.'  Shak. —Q.  t  To  be  subject  to;  to 
underlie.  *  Clandio  undergoes  my  chalkwige. ' 
Shak. 

Under- god  (un'dto-godX  n.  An  inferior 
deity;  a  demigod. 

Undergoing  (un-dAr-gd'ingX  a.  Suffering; 
enduring;  patient;  tolerant  'An  under- 
going stomach  to  bear  up  against  what 
should  ensue.'    Shak. 

Under-gown  (un'ddr-goon).  n.  A  gown 
worn  under  another  or  under  some  other 
article  of  dress.  '  An  under-gown  and  kirtle 
of  pale  sea-green  silk.'   Sir  W.  Seott 

Undergraduate  (un-d«r-grad'a-&tX  fi.  A 
student  or  member  of  a  university  or  collc^ 
who  has  not  taken  his  first  degree. 

Undergroan  (un-dto-gr6n7.  v.t  To  groan 
under.    [Bare.] 

Earth  undergroanedtheirhigltt-nised  feet.  Ckafmmn. 

Underground  (un'dAr-groundX  n.  What  is 
beneath  the  surface  of  Uie  ground.  '  A  nirit 
raised  from  depth  of  undergrow^*    Shak. 

Underground  (un'ddr-sroundX  a.  Being 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground;  as,  an 
underground  story  or  apartment— {Tmler- 
grouna  raUroad,  a  name  applied  in  the 
United  States  before  the  aboliUon  of  slavery 
to  the  organized  means  for  assisting  fugitive 
slaves  to  escape  to  the  free  states  or  Canada. 

Underground  (un'd^r-grotmdX  adv.  Be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth;  as,  to  sink 
underground. 

Undergrowt  (un-dftr-crd'X  v.i.  To  grow 
below  the  usual  size  or  height 

UndergrowOft  p.  and  a.  Undergrown;  of 
a  low  stature.    Chaueer. 

Undergrowtli  (un'd6r-gr6thX  n.  That 
which  grows  under;  especially,  shmbs  or 
small  trees  growing  among  large  onea  *  The 
undergroujw  of  shrubs  and  tangling  boihea.' 
Milton. 

Broader  brows 
Howbeit.  upon  a  slenderer  undrrgrv^^A 
Of  delicate  features.  £.  B.  Bremming. 

Undergrub  (un-d6r-grub7>  v.i.  To  under- 
mine.   [ProvinciaL] 

Underliand  (un'd^r-handX  adv.  [An  ex- 
pression which  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
the  fact  that  gamesters  who  wished  to  cheat 
put  their  hands  under  the  table  in  (mler  to 
exchange  cards,  while  those  who  played 
fairly  kept  their  hands  above  the  table  or 
above-board.  See  Above-board.  ]  1.  By 
secret  means ;  in  a  clandestine  manner  ana 
often  with  a  bad  design.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Wood  b  still  working  underhand  to  force  his  half- 
pence upon  us.  Siv\/t. 

BaiUie  Macwheeble  provided  Janet,  underhand, 
with  meal  for  their  maintenance.         Sir  IV.  Stott 

2.  By  fraud;  by  fraudulent  meana.  'Such 
mean  revenge,  committed  underhand.' 
Dryden. 

Underhand  (un'd«r-hand),  a.  L  Secret; 
clandestine :  usually  implying  meaniMM  or 
fraud,  or  both. 

I  had  notice  of  mv  brother's  purpose,  and  bare  by 
underhand  means  laboured  to  dissuade  ham.  Shma 

I  should  take  it  as  a  great  fovoor  from  .  .  .  wy 
uttderhand  detractors  if  they  would  break  all  ac*- 
sures  with  me.  Adduem. 

2.  Performed  or  done  'With  the  knucklea  of 
the  hand  turned  under,  the  palm  upwarda, 
and  the  thumb  turned  from  the  body;  as, 
underhand  bowling  in  cricket. 
Underhanded  (un'dir-hand-edX  a.  1.  Kept 
secret;  underhand.  'Covert,  sly.  under^ 
Aamf«d  communications.*  Dickene.  [Incor- 
rect ]— 2.  Not  having  an  adequate  supplv  of 
hands;  short-handed;  inanely  peopUd. 
[Bare] 

If  Norway  could  be  brought  to  mafataln  a  Mintai 
more  of  inhabitants  it  might  defy  the  world ;  biat  is 
b  much  underhanded  now.  Colerufgt. 

Underheadt  (un'd^-hedX  n.  [Probably  for 
dunderhead.  ]  A  stupid  person ;  a  Uock- 
head;  a  dunderhead.    [Rare.] 

Underheads  may  stumble  without  dhhononx. 

Sir  T.  Bromma 

Underheaye  (un-dte-h#v')»  v.t.  To  beavt 
or  lift  from  below.     Wiekltfe. 

Underhew  (un-d6r-h&'X  v.t  To  bew  Um 
than  is  proper  or  usual;  to  hew  a  pleoe  of 
timber  which  should  be  square  in 
manner  Uiat  it  appears  to  contain  a 
number  of  cubic  feet  than  It  reaDj 


Fite,  filr,  fat,  full;       mi,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  mdve;      tfibe,  tub,  bQll;       oil,  pound;       ti.  So.  abtine;     f,  8e.  f«y. 


UKDIRHOnST 


a-n-~^—i-K",  "". entlnlj' hoDMt    "OiBr- 
prood  jiDd  tanderAontat'    Shak> 

iBii  beyuniT  the  upper  liw-  applied  (a  Uie 


Balii>icifconipn«ui(liUapI»rUp.    T.  Htdikii. 
IlDdsrJaw  (Du'dtrliX  iL     Tbe  lower  ]■*. 

Vndar-kMpar  (an'dti^ktp-tr).  n.    A  (ub- 

ordlntM  or  ualsUot  keeper,  warder,  giune- 

keepar.  or  the  like-     Stiyp*- 
mdar-kllld  (ua'dtrklod),  n.     A  lower 

or  iBtailor  Idiid  or  cbut    ■Auundtr-Uadot 

chTDilit  to  blow  the  coali'    Dryden 
VunlaU  (Od'dtr  Ud'l.  p.  ud  a     HitIdi 

unHthlng  IrJiu  or  liJd  beneath ;  u,  una 

mliria^wlth  cUr 
trnderlaj  (un-d«r-U'X  e.t    l.  To  Uj  b»- 

neath;  topm  under.— £  Toaupport  bf  Imj- 

Dnmri&r  (un-d*r-tt'i,  o.i.      In  mim'iiff,  to 
illp  or  ini'llna  from  the  pei^Hodlcular ;  to 


dip  or  IncUoaUoa  at  ■  lode  or  Teln  [roni  the 
perpendicular.  Alaocalled  Unitertia,—!.  In 
prinHnff.  a  luer  of  paper,  patleboaid,  or 
the  U]|«,  placed  below aoj-tUnB  to  be  prlo tad. 

aecare  a  Eooif  Impreuioo.  —  Uftderiay-iftaft, 
In  minitw,  a  ihaft  aunk  on  thft  courae  of  a 
lode. 

VndcrUyer  (un'dtr-lt'tr),  n.  l  Ooe  that 
uoderlaya — £.  A  lower  layer.—S-InniiniiVi 
a  perpendicular  abaft  innk  to  cut  an  under- 
lajlng  lode  at  aij  required  depth. 

Undatinf  (uu'dtr-W),  tL     a  eon  of 

apple  good  lor  cider. 

Unur-laua  (un'dtr-Ha),  n.  In  lou,  a 
leaae  granted  by  a  IcHee  ot  hla  Inlcreil  un- 
der thfl  otislaal  leau;  a  anlrleaae. 

—  —  iir-lef  X  e.t     L  To  let  below 


1  To  be  at  (he  baala  ot;  to  tarm  the  I 
UoD  of;  aa,  the  doctrine  of  the  aloi 
mtdtrtiit  the  whole  ajitam  of  Culvlc 


1  To  lie  under,  In  a  flcnrali 
Mblect  ta:  to  be  Uable  to 
chaiff^  a  challeuge,  or  the  U 


■UT.e.i    To  He  beneath. 

VndnUlM  (un'd^-lin}.  t.t.    l.  To  mark  un- 

tlldlnii 


a  to  undertme  worda  In  i 
nance  Mcretlj. 


Dlkd«rUp(un'd«r-llp>,n.  ThelowarUp.  -An 

uiulerfip,  ]>an  may  call  it.  a  little  tiw  ripe, 

too  full'    IVnnyim. 
Undarloek  {un'dtrlok),  n,     A  lock  or  wool 

haogliig  under  the  belly  ol  a  aheep. 
Viid*rl]liiC(un-d*r-U'lDfXii^  Ljlag  beneath 

or  luuler;  ipeciAcally.  in  fftol  applied  to  a 

OndMUABUd  (uu'd«r-mut-ed).  a.  Inadn- 
qnatetir  or  ituufflclently  matted :  lald  of  a 
uip  when  the  mutaandLher  too  imall  or 

nefcaiarj  to  give  her  proper  epeed. 

ter  aubordlnate  to  the  principal  matter. 

UndBTHUtelil  (nn'dti 


FuUtr. 


,.  VndernMlal  (un'dir msiX  n. 

I  Uadtm  (which  aeel  and  oMol,  a  portion,  a 
repaat)  1.  Themsaleatenatuiulfm.  or  Iho 

pOTtloa  or  dlrlilon  ol  the  day  which  Included 
....,.__    ._.-.:_..._...g  morning, latterly  the 


■The  Ii 


'■"IIX 


digging  01 


mot  clandeaUnely;  U 


ITiiiIaRnlos  I  (un'dte-mln),  n 


*r-mln'«t).n.    l.Ooewho 
tninertiuidblowereup.-  Slwi.-t.Fiff.om 

backbiter  01  hiauniftrminer.'    Saia. 

UikdAniilnlt^y  ( un- ' 

inufarmlrthl  (nn'dir- 


Ondennoniadt  (^ 


e  ti]1iil*ti7,    Jir. 

IbVn  Bappreiaad 
u.  i  Fl. 
.un'id).o.    Taken 


'dtr-m^tt).  a.     Loweat  In 
place.  t»Dk,  iUta,  or  cuadlciou.  'Iheparty 
Uiat  la  UFufermoft.'  Additm. 
Vndemt  (un'dAro),  ».    (a.  Sai.  vndtm,  the 

or  the  period  cltendlag  (mm  that  to  mli!- 


and  originally  m 
TinclaUy  (»™(i 


bHc)!  llie  l£ie  of  the 
imeforUkliglhechtof 
ited  a  tittle  looaely  and 


neth  wtdmuMA.' 


beneath.  '  (/tularutalA  thy  bl 


faatldiouan* 
.    (Pnt.  of 


UiLdenitlile)  (uo'dern-tld).  n.    See  Udp: 

Underonocr  Cun'dtr-oiaa-*!),  n.    A  in* 

dill  ate  oiHcer 
Uulanurt  (an'd«r-pltrt).  n.    A  lubardlu 

part.     ■  (J'nirjiiirtfnf  mirth.'    Drfdtn. 
Undariay  (un-d«r-pa'}.  vt    To  pay  Inec 


nilil«liiii{un-d*r.pln'X  B.t    Topinoriap- 

tnpport  l>  nnoied  -,  to  nnderMt;  u,  (a)  to 
aupport  (a  wall)  when  an  etcavatlon  la  made 
beneath,  by  bringing  up  a  uew  portion  of 


Grt,  ai  an  overhanging  bank  of  earth  or  rock 
maaoniy  or  bri^wor*. 
BndBrplimliijg  (UD-d«T-pin'ingX  >>-    I-  The 

Brtjng  a  auperlor  part  of  a  wall,  ^c.  n 
troduclns  aolid  maaoniy  uoJemeath  it— 
icKlld  building  or  oUieriuppurti.  t«m- 


S"X5l"  ait. 
UnderplAy  <u 


■"'Sin 


Undarpiot  (un'dtr.ploti,  n.     i.  A  plotinb- 
orUinate  to  another  plot,  ai  in  a  play  or  a 

tin^  taTlhai^li  ihgrB  be  u  tiHdtr/Jst,j9l  U  It 
tuHVtrlfliri  la  *£•  cWrf  raUv.  liry^tm- 


UDderpotM  t  (mi-der-poUl,  r  (,     To  weigh 
dowJt!°Jfor"lV  *»•'"'"' 

iiibordlnate   or   inferior    poaieiaor.      Jtr. 

TrnUr. 
UndBIpnlM  (an-dtrprti'),  e.f.    Tepralaa 

below  deiert.     Dr^Atn, 
Undupilu  (un  dir-prli^.D.(.    To  value  at 

leu  tluui  ilie  worth;  to  uudenrtilaB     iSAot. 
IIIidaipT<ni(un-d«r-pn>p'),ii.t  Toproptrom 

beneaOi ;  to  aupport :  to  Uldiold.     '  Should 

un^r^op  her  fame.'    Sitax.    'Hii  column) 

.  .  .  undtrpropt  a  rich  tlirone.'   Tennyton. 
Underiiroportlooed(an'd«r-pili-per''- 

■hobd),  a     Having  too  little  proportion; 

not   In    equal    or   adequate    proportlona 

'  Scanty  and  viidtrprotxtrtitMtd  retumi  o( 

civility.'    JerimyCMitT. 
Dndtrproppw  fundtr  prop'«r),  n.    One 

who  or  that  which  itnderpropt  or  tupporta; 

Duderpnllt  (un'dti-pul),  v.i.    To  do  work 
without  one'i   agency  appearing.     Baytr 

ITiidUpOller  t  (an'd«[-pnl-«rX  n.     One  who 
UDderpulli;  an  Inferior  puller,     Jtrtmy 


Undsr-reclon  (an'dir-rC-JoD),  n.    An  fnte- 
Undar-roof  (un'dtr.rol),  n.    A  roof  under 


ol  Itl'idamaged  or  rii  tangled.  — re  tDiilrmn 
^er. 

Vnderteors  (un-der.ikaA  it.     Ya  draw  a 
mark  or  line  undtr;  to  underline. 

Under -warchliig  (un-dtr-itrch'lng).  a. 
lioarcliing  or  tecElag  below.     -Til'  IHuHr. 

nild«r-«ecrMarvlun'd6r-»e'k-r6-tari).ii.  A 
aecretiry  tubordlnale  to  the  principal  M- 

aell  under 

tiie'i*"owieP>"ti 


'The  emuUtlon 


«r-.ef>,e.(.  Toeopportbya 

,__, atonry,  *c.;  to  anderpln;  to 

put  or  place  nnder,  aa  a  prop;  to  prop;  to 
aupport     Sir  T.  Mart. 


UKDBBTASX 


DiiderMt(un-dAr-ulO,  v. 


<:antniiT  to  that  of  the  wiod,  oi 
■■  r  (un'dir-Mt-ir).  r 


I^dar 


pcaeitiil.      'Theli  uiuftrxUi: 


OndenluptiL  (un 

itied^  dwnrdih.     'i 
Olldsr-BliBrUr(iin' 


r-ihip-anX  o.    Ui 


Dndar-ihsrUrrTt  (un'il«r-ihsr-II-rl),n.  The 
i>mt»>  ol  wi  uodH-ilisrIff. 
~    ■       "  lir-ihei),  s.t     To  ihi 


They  otwilxwt  Ih#  Dutk  vho 


otV    O.       UDT>d    bj 
■citnSDDthBloWMt 

r  of  flmt-boiRli  dti 


QnduiIirlsTaltT  (iin'd«r-thri>-Bl-tl),  n. 

S«IM  u  Vnimhinfry. 
n&dmllTlavsl  (iin'd«T->bt«rX  n.     Vndcr- 

•htrlff.     CUttland. 
Undenlirub  (un'dCT-iihraii).  n.    A  plsnt  of 

■hnibbT  habli,  but  Kinely  attAliiiag  Uia 

dlmNuiooi  of  a  ibrub. 


UndonifiLtuii-deriln'),  1 1.  ' 
or  bcnesth;  to  write  one's  mi 

Rient;  to'inhtcrlba. 

OnamTrtcnaa  (un-dtr-dndT.  p. 
laa  oriubacrlbed  mt  the  bolto 
irMiaf,~Tht  uiufrrtwiuil.  tl 
penoni  ilcntng  uiy  aocume 
•criber  or  lUbKiilien. 

Oiulanlied  (uu'dtr-didX  <■ 


th  >  iiBlitJint  b>  the  piiner'i  . 
nirat  SmyOl. 
IJiidar-ikT(iiii'd«r-ikI).n.  A 

■bout  ibt  uatkr-ini. '    Tttmy 
"--- »OU(un-d*r-iollX'i.   St 
ea;  lutwol]. 


!.  AHilwnlinataitnln;>oDndarl]iiigiiiaii- 
ibi.     Landor- 
IIlWar-IpWT«d(nTi'd«r-iplrd).  a.  NotbaT- 

Undenpirad  (mi'dir-tpgodj,  i.t    To  ipeod 


sat,  nut.  htf.       pine,  pin; 


, (im'dtr-ifir),  n.     A  lower  or 

inferior  ipbere.     Eittn  on  Dr.  Oonnt.  IMS. 

DndBTiiKiTa t  (un-dtr-ipfli'),  it,  [[Tiider, 
and  ipen.  a  tomi  equivalent  to  ipar]  To 
nlaaoriupport  a  tklnH  by  pnttinia  itaka 
or  pole  under  it.     Cfiauar. 

Ondantatr  (uo'dtr  iI&rL  a.  PBrtalalng  or 
relitinu  to  a  lower  Bat;  down^ttilrt;  brace, 

(lair  once  ■    T.  Adanu. 
Uiidai¥tui<l  (uiidtr-ttind'),  1 1,  pret.  i£pp. 
undtrttoed,  formerly  al»  bj  an  innovation 


jkiM  and  adequate  ideas  ol;  to  comprehend; 

«id"lDtenig7n«^n  pr^uS  MHerallba 

Unci ipeech,  and  the  like:  n>,  Icannot  un- 

]..^s«,<u<.Kur>u««.br'i<iv    »•». 

r.ii^i?.';'in^;*,vr/,^iAS!*";u.. 

.J^i'jiTr^i'^'"" 

y:is.'JS'.^1sj:S=--S3. 

I.  To  be  inlonned 


hold  la  ilgnlfirlntf:  to  attach  or  give  aa  a 
meaning  or  eiplaoation  to:  to  mppoaa  to 
main:  to  interpret:  aa.  lalwajiunafrittfod 

4.  To  take  aa  meant  or  implied;  to  Implr;  to 
Infer:  to  auame. 

G.  To  lupply  or  luro  to  b«  lu^plied  men- 
tally, aa  a  word  neenaaiy  to  bring  out  the 
•snaaof  an  author:  torecognlieu  iruplled 
or  nrant  altboaiib  not  eipreaKd.  to  ruard 
aafollowlng  natural!}  without  the  oeceuitT 
ol  aiprsu  (UpuUtlon:  ai,  in  the  phraio 

word  men,  cnaltirei,  or  the  like.  —  a.  To 
aUnd  under.     [Kara  and  humoioua] 

— TojJM  tn  undtrHand,  to  Ut  uluUnUtntl. 


t]iul4ntuid(un.d4r-itaiid'>.  v.t~.  i.  To  havi 
the  nae  ol  the  intelleetual  faeultlel:  (     ' 
■n  iottUlgent  and  conacloiu  bslng;  to 
lUkderatandlng. 

3.  To  be  informed  by  another:  to  lean 

Undsntuidmtds;  un .  dtr-itan  d-a-bl),<i. 
■tood:  comprehenalbla     [Rare, J 


InJ^^  "l :  inlelllgeni : 
Beau',  i  Fi. 

Umlentuidliis    ( ui 

prehenda;  comprehe 


-deratand'ing),    b. 
>!on:  the  perc:eptloii 


meaning  li  imperfeet      'I'he  children  ot 

tlanHing  of  the  llmaa."     I  Clii.  >il.  »- 
i.  Intelligence  between  two  or  more  pei^ 


ihimaniThiipei 


tacult]'  ut  forming  ladgmenti  on  the  com- 
Diuulcatlona  made  through  the  aenaei.  Bat 
aa  a  term  In  phlloaepby  Uia  word  baa  bean 
need  diaerenlly  by  dlftairat  writan.  3m 
eitncti;  alio  RIabom. 
Br  ■"■'f'^'aiq^MV  1  Dran  tlui  fuulty  wSerrby  ■« 


Syk.  Intellect,  IntFlllgenoa,  oc 
■ppreheniioD.  conception, 
nn  riCTtjTi  111  Tl  giy  (un-dAr-atand'ing-llXw'*' 

with  full  knowledge  or  compnhenaion  ol  a 

tion  umfarttandwJy;  to  act  or  Judge  w»- 
deratanttvtffly.  'Yet  apake  bn^neoivt- 
ingiy.'  Bi^Un.  '  Undfrttandimaiy  rcBd  In 
the  necaialClea  of  the  Ufa  of  idbil'    Bma. 

UndarsUta  (UD-dtr-atif),  c.l.  To  atata  or 
rcpreaenl  leia  itrongly  tban  tba  tntfa  vUl 
bear;  to  atate  too  low.  ■  Rather  lauUnUltd 
for  10  hl«h  an  honour.'    FuUtr. 

DndantatAmtnt  (un-dlr-iiat'mantl  n. 
1.  The  act  ol  undenutlng.— 1.  That  wLlch 

Dnderatock  (un-dCr-atok'),  >.  t  To  aapply 
insufflclantly  with  atock;  to  put  too  atnaU  a 

ITDdantOOd  (on-dtr-itddX  preL  A  ppt  o( 

undrrttand, 
irildeTEtimpiMT(un'dtr-(trap4r),ia.  [Coinp. 

ttrapper.  In  local  aanae  of  groom.  ]    A  patty 

UndanbBppliis  (un'dt 


piru/  tirtuo 
Dndsrstimt 


Irtue  of  dlMreliiin 


mtx  ■.   A  Mit  D 

IDiC    'Bliownw 


-»- 


Dnder-iult  (ud 

(uil  was  ao  well 

OndertataUs  (an-d«r-tik-a-bl).  a.  Cap- 
aiile  ol  being  nndertaken.    CAiflnviHirtA. 

DndertaJce  (un-d«T-tak'),  ■  C  preC  uitdir. 
too*;  pp.  midtnaitn.  1  To  take  on  ona-| 
•elf;  ollen  to  take  formally  or  upt^y  oB 
one's  Hlf;  to  tar  one's  self  under  otiift- 
tlons  or  enter  Into  atipulaUont  to  pntona 
or  Hccute:  to  pledge  one-a  self:  oft«>  with 
Inanltlies, 

I  To  engage  In :  to  rotcr  apon :  to  take  Is 
hand;  to  begin  to  peilORn:  to  Mt  about;  la 
attempt. 

eapeelall*  witb  a  foUoi 
t.l  To  lake  in;  to  hea  . 
han  knowledge  of.     ^Hiufr.— B.t  T< 


lodo  vllh:  to 
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Undartake  (un-ddrUk').  v.i,  l.  To  take 
up  or  ftMumt  any  business  or  prorinoe. 

O  Lord,  1  mm  oppressed ;  nndtrUtke  for  me. 

Is.  xxxvUi.  14. 
2.  To  Tantnre;  to  haurd. 

It  is  the  cowish  tenor  of  his  spirit 

That  dare  not  undtrtakt.  Shak. 

S  To  promise;  to  be  bound;  to  warrant;  to 
answer  for  something;  to  guarantee. 

On  mine  honour  dare  I  nndtrttike 
For  Rood  Lord  Titus'  innocence  in  alL      Shak. 

Undertaker  (un-d^r-tak'dr),  n.  1.  One  who 
undertakes  or  engages  to  perform  any  busi- 
ness; one  who  engages  in  any  project  or 
bi 


Antrim  was  naturaOy  a  great  Mudertaktr. 

Ctttirttut0H, 

2.  One  who  stipulates  or  corenauts  to  per« 
form  any  work  fur  another;  a  contractor. 

Should  they  build  as  fast  as  write, 

nr would  nun  undertaktrt  quite.      Swift. 

S.  [In  iU  specialized  sense  this  word  re- 
sembles ujMoiflervr.]  One  who  manages 
funerals. 

While  rival  undertakers  horer  round. 

And  with  his  spade  the  sexton  marks  the  rronnd. 

Y»HHg. 

4.  In  8coU  hitt.  a  name  giren  to  one  01  a 
party  of  Lowland  adventurers  who,  in  the 
reign  of  James  VI.,  bv  authority  of  the 
crown  attempted  to  colonize  some  of  the 
Hebrides,  and  so  displace  the  original  Celtic 
population.    Sir  W.  Seott. 

Undertaklllff  (on-ddrtak'ingX  n.  1.  That 
which  a  person  undertakes:  a  business, 
worlc,  or  project  which  a  person  engages 
in  or  attempts  to  perform;  an  enterprise. 

*  The  will  to  desperate  undertakings. '  Shak. 
'  Too  great  an  undertaking  for  the  humour 
of  our  age. '  Sir  W.  Temple.  —2.  The  business 
of  an  undertaker  or  manager  of  funerals.— 

5.  A  promise;  an  engagement;  an  obligation; 
a  guarantee. 

The  fiuhcr  had  obtained  a  written  uttdert«ki»tf 
from  him,  that  he  wouid  marry  her  at  a  certain  affe. 

Tr^iUpe. 

Undertaklllg  (un-ddr-t&k'ingX  a.  Enter- 
prising. '  The  undertakii^  talent  of  Prince 
Eugene.'    Swi/t. 

Under-taxed  (un'ddr-takst),  a.  Taxed  at  a 
low  or  too  low  rate. 

Under-tenancy  (unM6r-ten-an-siX  n.  A 
tenancy  or  tenure  under  a  tenant  or  lessee; 
the  tenure  of  an  under-tenant. 

Under-tenant  (  un '  d^r  -  ten  •  ant ).  n.  The 
tenant  of  a  tenant;  one  who  holds  lands  or 
tenements  of  a  tenant 

Undertlde,t  Undertime  t  (un'd6r-tld,  nn'- 
ddr-tlm).  n.  The  portion  or  division  of  the 
day  which  included  undem:  generally  ap- 

Slied  to  the  after  part  of  the  day.    Spemer. 
3e  Umdrrn. 
Undertone  (un'd6r-t6n).  n.    A  low  or  sub- 
dued tone;  a  tone  lower  than  is  usual,  as  in 
speaking;  as,  to  say  something  in  an  under- 
tone. 

And  from  within  me  a  clear  umdert^tie 
ThrilTd  thro'  mine  ears  in  that  unbUssful  cUmc. 

Undertook  (un-d^-tnk'X  pret.  of  under- 
take, 

Under-tOW  (un'd^r-tdX  n.  A  current  of 
water  below  the  surface  in  a  different  direc- 
tion from  that  at  the  surface:  the  backward 
flow  of  a  wave  breaking  on  a  beach. 

The  moment  he  touched  the  ground  with  his  foot, 
the  recoil  of  the  sea.  and  what  is  called  by  sailors  the 
mudtr-i0W.  carried  him  back  a|pun  and  left  him  in 
the  rear  of  the  last  wave.  Marrymt. 

Under-treated  (un'd6r-trdt-ed).  a.  Treated 
with  too  little  respect;  treated  slightingly. 
Cdbber. 

Undertnmt  (un-d^r-t^mQ.  v.  t  To  turn  up- 
side down;  to  subvert.     Wielife. 

Undervaluation  (un'd«r-val'u-&''shon),  n. 
The  act  of  undervaluing  or  valuing  below 
the  rMl  worth;  rate  not  equal  to  the  worth. 
'  A  general  undervaluation  of  the  nature  of 
sin.^  South. 

Undervalue  (un-d6r-val'AX  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
wnderwUued ;  ppr.  undervaluing.  1.  To 
value,  rate,  or  estimate  below  the  real  worth. 
'  (Undervalue  not  the  worth  you  carry.'  Beau. 

*  Fl.—t.  To  esteem  lightly;  to  treat  as  of 
little  worth;  to  despise;  to  hold  in  mean 
estimation. 

I  write  not  thb  with  the  least  intention  to  under- 
fmiue  the  other  parts  of  poetry.  Dryden. 

Undervatne  (un-d«r-val'&).  n.  A  value 
below  the  proper  or  natural  value;  a  low 
estimate  of  worth;  a  price  less  than  the  real 
worth. 

The  unskOfUness,  carelessness,  or  knavery  of  the 
traders,  added  mncb  to  the  M«i4^krM>/wr  and  discredit 
of  these  m—nodttks  abcoad.         Sir  IV.  TempU. 


Undervaluer  (un-d«r-val'&-«rX  n.  One  who 
undenraluesor  esteems  lightly.  It.  WaUon. 

Undervenet  (un'ddr-v^rs).  ».  The  lower 
or  second  verse.    Sperieer. 

Under-water  (un'd^r-wd-tdr),  a.  Being  or 
lying  under  water;  subaquatic.    May. 

Undttirear  (un'd6r-warX  n.  A  wearing 
under  the  outer  clothing;  as,  clothes  suited 
for  underwear. 

Underwent  (un-d^r-wentO,  pret.  of  underao. 

Under-wlng(un'dte-wiugX  n.  The  posterior 
wing  of  an  insect  'Gauzy  underwingt.' 
SoutKey. 

Underwltch  (unM6r-wich).  n.  A  subordi- 
nate or  inferior  witch,    audibrae. 

Underwltted  (un-d^rwit'edX  a.  Half- 
witted; silly.    Bv.  Kenmt 

Underwood  (unM^r-w^dX  n.  Small  trees 
and  bushes  that  grow  among  large  trees: 
coppice;  underbrush.  '  More  underwood  and 
break,  than  oak  for  greater  use.'    Drayton. 

Underwork  (un'd6r-w6rkX  n.  Subordinate 
work;  petty  affairs. 

Those  ...  fill  up  the  laborious  part  of  life,  and 
carry  on  the  underwer*  of  the  nation.     Addisen. 

Underwork (un-d6r-w6rlOb  v<-  pret.  &  pp. 
underwrofught.  1.  To  work  or  practise  on 
underhand;  to  undermine;  to  destroy  by 
clandestine  measures. 

Thou  from  tovinf  Enifland  art  so  far 
That  thou  hast  uttderwrtught  his  lawful  kinff. 

ShaM. 

2.  To  put  insufficient  work  or  labour  on. 

J^  work  may  be  overwrought  as  well  as  under' 
viroHght.  Dryden. 

S.  To  do  like  woric  at  a  less  price  than ;  as, 
one  mason  may  underwork  another. 

Underwork t  (un-d^r-wSrk'X  v.i.  To  work 
in  secret  or  clandestinely.    B.  Joneon. 

Underworker  (un'd«r-w6rk-«rx  n.  L  One 
who  underworks.— 2.  A  subordinate  work- 
man. 

Athanasius  guards  aninst  the  notion  of  the  Son's 
being  an  under-warier  la  the  low  Arian  sense. 

H'atrriand. 

Underworkman  (un'd6r-w6rk-manX  »•  An 
inferior  or  subordinate  workman.    Swift 

Under-world  ( un'ddr-w^rld  X  n.  1.  The 
lo weror  inferior  world ;  the  sublunary  world. 
'  The  glory  .  .  .  that  overspreads  .  .  .  this 
under-world.'  Daniel  —2.  The  opposite  side 
of  the  globe;  the  antipodes. 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail. 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  under-werld. 

Tetinyscn. 

8.  The  world  of  npirits,  the  place  or  state  of 
departed  souls:  Hades. 

The  Achilles  of  the  Iliad  reappears  in  all  hjs  gran- 
deur, but  beneath  a  veil  of  sadness,  as  befits  the 
under-wcrtd.  GiadsUme. 

4.  The  lower  or  inferior  part  of  mankind. 
Atierbury. 

Underwrite  ^«in-d«r-r!t'X  v.t  pret  u^ndeir- 
wrote  ;  ppr.  niuieneritten  (wuierwrit,  pret  A 

Kp,  obsolete)     (See  Writs.]    L  To  write 
elow  or  under. 

Well  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are. 

Painted  upon  a  pole,  and  underwrit, 

*  Here  may  you  see  the  tyrant.'  SMaJt. 

What  change  and  addition  I  have  made  I  have 
here  underv/rtiten.  SaitHderson. 

2.  To  sub8cri1>e:  specifically,  to  subscribe  or 
set  one's  name  to,  as  a  policy  of  insurance, 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  answerable  for 
loss  or  damage  for  a  certain  premium  per 
cent  —3.  To  subscribe;  to  submit  to;  to  put 
up  with.    [Rare.] 

Undertpritt  in  an  observing  kind 
His  humorous  predouuitance.  Shak, 

Underwrite  (  undArrf  t'  x  v.  *  To  practise 
insuring,  particularly  marine  insuring. 

Underwriter  (unMdr-rIt-6r).  n.  The  name 
given  to  individual  marine  insurers.  Pre- 
vious to  1824  these  ];)ersons,  being  unable  to 
enter  into  an v  joint-stock  action,  as  it  could 
be  prohibited  by  the  monopoly  held  by  two 
chartered  companies,  subscribed  (or  wrote 
under)  their  policies  of  insurance  with  the 
sums  for  which  they  severally  bound  them- 
selves. This  system  still  prevails,  though 
there  are  also  numerous  companies  whose 
business  it  is  to  grant  marine  insurances. 
The  London  underwriters  form  an  influen- 
tial society  known  as  Lloyd's. 

Underwritinjr(un'd6r-rit-ingX  n.  The  prac- 
tice of  an  nnderwriter.  See  Undkrwbiter. 

Undesoendable,  Undesoendible  (un-d6- 
send'a-bl,  un-di-send^-bl  X  a.  1.  Not  de- 
scendable; hence,  unfathomable.  'The  un- 
deeeendable  abym.'  Tennysofi.— 2.  Not  cap- 
able of  descending  to  hein. 

Undescrl1)al>le(un-d«-skrIb'a-blXa.  Incap- 
able of  description  or  of  being  represented 
in  words.  'Let  these  describe  the  unde- 
BcribabU.'    Byron. 


Undeaorlbed  (un-d6-skrIbd'X  a-  Not  de- 
scribed; not  depicted,  defined,  or  delineated. 
'The  undeeeribed  coast'    Cook. 

Undescrled  (un-dd-skridO.  a.  Not  descried; 
not  discovered;  not  seen.    Shak;  Tennyson. 

Undeserved  (un-d«-z6rvd0.  a.  Notdeserved: 
not  merited.    'An  undeserved  reproach. 
Addison. 

Undeservedly  (un-dd-z6rv'edlI),od9.  With- 
out desert,  either  good  or  evil  '  Athletick 
brutes  whom  undeservedly  we  call  heroes.' 
Druden. 

Undeiervedness  (un-d^-zirv'ed-nesX  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  undeserved. 
IFood. 

Undeaerver  (un-dd-s^rv'ArX  n.  One  of  no 
merit;  one  who  is  not  deserving  or  worthy. 
'To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  to  undeserv- 
ers.*    Shak, 

Undeserving  (un-di-zdrv'ingX  a.  1.  Not  de- 
serving; notnaving  merit  ^Your  gracious 
favours  done  to  me.  undeserving  as  I  am.' 
Shak.—^i.  Not  meriting:  with  qf;  as.  a  man 
undeserving  (^  happiness  or  qf  punishment 
'  Undeserving  of  destruction.'  Sir  P.  Sid- 
ney. 

Undeservingly  (nn-dd-z«rv'ing-liX  adv. 
Without  meriting  any  particular  advantage 
or  harm;  undeservedly.    Milton. 

Undesigned  (un-dd-sind',  un-dd-zlnd').  a. 
Not  designed;  not  intended;  unintentional; 
not  proceeding  from  jpurpose;  as,  to  do  an 
undesigned  injury.    Paley. 

Undesignedly  (un-dd-sln'ed-ll,  un-dd-zln'ed- 
liX  adv.  In  an  undesigned  manner ;  with- 
out design  or  intention.    Paley. 

Undeslgnedness  (un-dfi-sln'ed-nes,  un-d6- 
zln'ed-nesX  *>•  1'he  state  or  quality  of  being 
undesigned;  freedom  from  design  or  set  pur- 
pose.   Paley. 

Undesignin^  (un-d6-s!n'inir,  un-d6-z!n'ingX 
a.  Not  havmg  any  underhand  design;  sin- 
cere ;  upright ;  artless;  having  no  artful  or 
fraudulent  purpose.  'Weak  undeeigning 
minds.'    South. 

Undesirable  (un-di-zIr'a-blX  a.  Not  desir- 
able: nut  to  be  wished.  'A  thing  not  unde- 
sirable.'   MUton. 

Undesired  (un-dd-zIrdO,  a.  Not  desired;  or 
not  solicited.    Dryden. 

Undesirlng  (un-dd-zir'ingX  a.  Not  desiring; 
not  wishing.  'With  undeeiring  eyes.'  Dry- 
den. 

Undeslroos  (un-dfi-zIr'usX  a.  Not  desirous. 
Dr.  Knox. 

Undespalrlng  (un-d6-sp&r'ingX  a.  Not 
yielding  to  despair.    'With  steady  unds- 

jvairing  breast'    Dyer. 

Undespondent  (un-d6-spond'entX  a.  Not 
marked  by  or  given  to  despondence,  'lliose 
sorrowing  \i\xi  undespondent  years.'  J.  R. 
Lowell. 

Undestined  (un-des'tlndX  a.  Not  destined, 
it  PoUok. 

Undestroyablet  (un-d6-stroi'a-bl),  a.  Inde- 
structible.   Boyle. 

Undeterminable  (un-di-tdr'min-a-blX  a. 
Incapable  of  being  determined  or  decided. 
Locke. 

Undetermlnatet  (un-dd-t^r^min-fttXa.  Not 
determinate ;  not  settled  or  certain ;  inde- 
terminate. 'An  undetenninate  event' 
South. 

Undetermlnateness t  ( un-ddMr'min&t- 
nesX  n.  Uncertainty;  unsettled  state;  in- 
decision; indeterminateness.    Dr.  H.  More, 

Undetermlnatlont  (un'di-t«i^min&''shonX 
n.  Indecision;  uncertainty  of  mind;  inde- 
termination.    Sir  M.  Bale. 

Undetermined (un-ddUr'mindX a.  L  Not 
determined;  not  settled;  not  decided.  '  Un- 
determined differences  of  kinn.'  Shak.— 
2.  Not  limited;  not  defined;  indeterminate. 

Undetestlnjg  (un-dS-test'ingX  a.  Not  detest- 
ing: not  abhorring.    Thotnson. 

Undevlatlng  (un-dd'vi-at-ingX  a.  Not  de- 
viating; not  departing  from  a  rule,  prin- 
ciple, or  purpose;  steady;  regular:  as,  an 
underviating  course  of  virtue.  *  Undeviating 
rectitude  of  intention.'  Uorsley.  'Theun- 
deviating  and  punctual  sun.'    Oowper. 

Undevllt  (un-de'vilX  v.t  To  free  from  pos- 
session by  the  devil;  to  exorcise.    Fuller. 

Undevised  (un-d6-Wzd'X  a.  Not  devised! 
not  bequeathed  by  will.    Blaekstone. 

Undevoted  (un-dA-vdt'edX  a.  Not  devoted. 
'  Undevoted  to  the  church.'    Claretuion. 

Undevout  <und6-vout'X  a.  Not  devout; 
having  no  devotion.  *An  undevout  astrono- 
mer is  mad.'    Young. 

Undiademed(un-dra-demdXa.  Notadomed 
with  a  diadem.    Milman. 

Undlapbanons  (un-diaf'a-nusX  a.  Not 
transparent:  not  pellucid;  opaque.    Boyle. 
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Undid  (un-did'X  pret  of  uiuto. 

Undlfferencliig  (un-dif  fdr-eDs-ing).  a.  Not 
marking  any  differeDce.  'An  undiffereneing 
difference.'    FuUer.    [Rare.] 

Undlgenoiu  (un-di'jen-us),  a.  [L.  unda,  a 
wave,  and  gen^  root  of  aiffifio^  Or.  qignomai, 
to  prodace.]  Generated  by,  or  oinng  origin 
to,  water.    Kinoan.    [Rare.] 

Undigested  (un-diJest'edX  a.  l.  Not  di- 
gested;  not  acted  on  or  prepared  by  the 
•tomach.  '  Filled  with  f umei  of  undige»ted 
wine.'  />rw(ten.— 2.  Not  properly  prepared 
or  arranged ;  not  reduced  to  order ;  crude. 
Milton.  *  Some  haaty  and  widiguUd 
though ta'    Lodce. 

Undightt  (un-dftO.  v,L  [See  Dioht.]  To 
put  off.  as  ornaments  or  appareL    Spenser. 

Undignlfled  (un-die'ni-fldXa.  Notdignifled; 
not  consistent  wi^  dignity ;  exhibiting  an 
absence  of  dignity.    J>r.  Knox. 

Undine  (un'din), n.  [From  L  unda, a  wave.] 
A  water-spirit  of  the  female  sex,  resembling 
in  character  the  sylphs  or  spirits  of  the  air, 
and  corresponding  somewhat  to  the  naiads 
of  classical  mythology.  According  to  Para- 
celsus, when  an  undine  married  a  mortal 
and  bore  a  child  she  received  a  souL 

Undinted  (un-dint'ed).  a.  Not  impressed 
by  blows;  unbattered.  'Our  targes  un- 
dinted.'   Shak. 

Undiooesed  (un-drd-sSsd).  a.  Not  possessed 
of  or  preferred  to  a  diocese.    Milton. 

Undireott  (uii-di-relctO,  v.t.  To  misdirect; 
to  mislead.  '  Who  make  false  flres  to  un- 
direct  seamen  in  a  tempest'    Fuller. 

Undirectly  (un-dlrektai).  adv.  Not  di- 
rectly; inairectlv.  '  Directly  or  t«n<f»ree(/y, 
secretly  or  openly.'   Strype. 

UndlBcemable  (un-diz-£6m'a-blX  a.  Same 
as  Undifcemible. 

Undisoemed  (un-diz-z6md0.  a-  Not  dis- 
cerned ;  not  seen ;  not  observed ;  not  descried ; 
not  discovered;  as,  truths  unditcemed.  Sir 
T.  More. 

Undisoemedly  (un-diz-zdm'ed-li),  cuiv.  In 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  discovered  or 
seen.     Boyle. 

Undiscemible  (un-diz-z^m'i-bl).  a.  l.  That 
cannot  be  discerned,  seen,  or  discovered; 
invisible.— 2.  Not  to  be  seen  through;  not 
to  have  one's  deeds  perceived.  SfULk.  Writ- 
ten also  Undiseemable. 

UndlBcemibleneBB  (un-diz-z^m'i-bl-nesV  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  undiscemible. 

Undisoemibly  ( un-diz-z^nr i-bli ),  ado.  In 
a  way  not  to  be  discovered  or  seen;  invisibly; 
imperceptibly.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Undisceming  (un-diz-z^m'ing),  a.  Not  dis- 
cerning; not  making  just  distinctions;  want- 
ing Judgment  or  the  power  of  discrimination. 
'  Utidi$eeming  Muse.'    Donne. 

Undischarged  (undis-chttrjd'X  a.  Not  dis- 
charged; not  dismissed:  not  freed  from  ob- 
ligation. *  Hold  still  in  readiness  and  undii- 
charged.'    B.  Joneon. 

Undisciplinable  (un-dis'si-plin-a-bl).  a.  In- 
capable of  being  disciplinea.    Sir  M.  Hale. 

Undisciplined  Tun-dis'si-plind).  a.  Not  dis- 
ciplined; not  duly  exercised  and  taught;  not 
proper] V  trained  or  brought  to  regularity 
and  order;  raw;  as,  undisciplined  troops; 
undisciplined  valour;  undisciplined  minds. 

An  armed  disciplined  body  is,  in  its  essence,  dan- 
gerous to  liberty;  undisciflined,  it  is  ruinous  to 
society.  Burke. 

Undisdoset  (un-dis-kldzO,  v.L  Not  to  dis- 
close; to  keep  close  or  secret    Daniel. 

Undiscordant  ( undis-kord'ant ),  a.  Not 
discordant     Wordsworth. 

Undiscording  (un-dis-kord1ng),  a.  Not  dis- 
cording: not  disagreeing;  not  jarring  in 
music;  harmonious.  'With  uruiiscordii%g 
voice.'    Milton. 

Undiscoursed  ( un-dis-kdrsd'  X  a.  Not  dis- 
coursed; not  made  the  subject  of  talk  or 
discussion ;  silent  *  Undiacoursed  obedi- 
ence.*   Bp.  Backet 

UndiscoYerable(un-dIs-kuv'6r-a-bl),a.  That 
cannot  be  discovered  or  found  out ;  as,  un- 
discoverable  principles. 

Undiscoverably  ( un-dis-kuv^^r-a-bli ).  adv. 
In  a  manner  not  to  be  discovered.    Milton. 

Undiscovered  (un-dis-kuv'^rd),  a.  Not  dis- 
covered ;  not  seen ;  ndt  descried ;  not  laid 
open  to  view;  lying  hid. 

The  undisfffver'd  country,  from  whose  bourne 
No  traveller  returns.  Shak. 

Undisereet  t  (nn'dis-kr€t),  a.  Not  discreet; 
not  prudent  or  wise;  indiscreet  Ecclui. 
xxvil  12. 

Undiscreetness  t  (un-dis-kr6f  nes),  n.  The 
state  q^  quality  of  being  undisereet;  indis- 
cretion.    UdaU. 


Undisoretlon  t  (un-dis-kre'shon),  n.  The 
act  or  uuality  of  being  undisereet;  indiscre- 
tion.   Lydqate. 

Undiscrimlnating  ^on-dis-krim'in-at-ingX 
a.  Not  discriminating;  not  distinguishing 
or  making  a  difference.  '  With  undiscrimin- 
ating  ainL'    Cowper. 

Undiscussed  (un-dis-kust'X  o-  Not  dis- 
cussed; not  argued  or  debated.     Bp.  HalL 

Undisoaced  (un-dis-grisf),  a.  Not  dis- 
graced or  dishonoured. 

May  our  country's  name  be  tmdisfraetd.    Byron. 

Undisguisable  (un-dis-giz'a-blX  a.  Incap- 
able^ being  disguised.    Quart  Rev. 

Undisguised  (un-dis-gizd'X  ^'  Not  dis- 
guised; not  covered  with  a  mask  or  with  a 
false  appearance;  hence,  open;  frank;  can- 
did; plain;  artless.  'Plain  English  undis- 
guised.*   Chauoer. 

Yon  .  .  .  behold  your  amiable  sovereign  in  hb  true, 
simple,  uMdisguised,  native  character  of  majesty. 

Burke. 

Undislionoured  (un-dis-on'6rdX  a.  Not 
dishonoured;  not  disgraced.    Shak. 

Undisloined  (un-dis-joind').  a.  Not  dis- 
joined; not  separated  or  parted.    Cowper. 

UndLsmayed  (un-dis-mad'X  <*•  Not  dis- 
mayed; not  disheartened  by  fear;  not  dis- 
couraged; as,  troops  undismayed. 

Undismissed  (un-dis-mistO>  a.  Not  dis- 
missed.   Coumer. 

Undispensable  t  (un-dis-pens'a-bl).  a.  \.  In- 
dispensable. MUton.—2.  Unavoiaable.  'A 
necessary  and  undispensable  famine  in  a 
camp. '  PuUer.  — S.  Excluded  from  dispensa- 
tion.   Ld.  Herbert. 

Undispensed  (un-dis-penstO>  d.  l.  Not 
dispensed. —2.  Not  freed  from  obligatioD. 
Canon  Tooker. 

Undispensing  (un-dis-pens'ing),  a.  Not 
allowing  to  be  dispensed  with.    Milton. 

Undispersed  (un-dis-p^rsf).  a.  Not  dis- 
persed; not  scattered:  indispersed.    Bovle. 

Undispose  (un-dis-pdz'),  v.t  To  disincline; 
to  indispose. 

Undisposed (un-dis-pdzdO.  a.  l.  Indisposed; 
having  the  health  somewhat  out  of  onier.— 
2^  Not  disposed;  not  inclined.  '  Careless  and 
undisposed  to  joyne  with  them.'  Hooker. 
[For  these  senses  Indisnosed  is  now  used.] 
8.  Not  set  apart;  not  allocated;  not  appro- 
priated: with  qf. 

One  of  them.  I  observed,  was  bestowed  upon  the 
kind's  brother:  and  one  remained  undisposed  qf, 
which,  I  iud^ed.  was  for  the  king  himself,  as  it  was 
a  choice  bit.  Cook. 

Undisputable  t  (un-dis'pQt-a-bl),  a.  Not 
disputable;  indisputable.    Spectator. 

Undisputed  (  un  -  dis  -  put '  ed  X  a-  Not  dis- 
puted; not  contested;  not  called  in  question; 
as,  an  undisputed  title ;  undiepiuted  truth. 
'  Owns  thy  undisputed  sway.'    Cotxgreve. 

Undissembled  (un-dis-sem'bld),  a.  Not 
dissembled;  open:  undisguised;  unfeigned; 
as.  undissembled  friendship  or  piety.  '  CTtt- 
dissembled  love.'    J.  PhUips. 

Undissipated(un-dis'si-p&t-edX  a.  Not 
dissipated;  not  scattered.    Boyle. 

Undissolvable  (un-diz-zolv'a-bl),  a.  l.  In- 
capable of  being  dissolved  or  melted.— 2.  In- 
capable of  being  loosened  or  broken;  as,  the 
undissolvable  ties  of  friendship.    Jiou>e. 

Undissolved  (un-diz-zolvd'X  <*•  Not  dis- 
solved; not  melted:  not  loosened,  dispelled, 
broken.  &c.  '  A  sleep  by  kisses  undissolved.' 
Tennyson. 

Undissolving  (undiz-zolvlngX  a.  Not  dis- 
solving; not  melting. 

Where  undisso/vinj^,  from  the  first  of  time. 

Snows  swell  on  snows  amazing  to  the  kky.    Thomson. 

Undistempered (undis tem'p^rd).  a.  Free 
from  distemper,  disease,  or  perturbation; 
free  from  any  disordering  influence.  'Any 
unprejudiced  and  undistempered  mind.' 
Barrow. 

Undistinctive  (un-dis-tingkt'ivX  a.  Indis- 
criminatiug:  making  no  distinctiona  '  CTn- 
diiftinetiv€l)e?X\i.'    Dickens. 

UndistincUy  t  (un-dls-tingktli),  adv.  Indis- 
tinctly.   Hooker. 

UndistinguishableCun-dis-thig'gwish-a-bl). 
a.  1.  Incapable  of  being  distinguished  by 
the  eye;  not  to  be  distinctly  seen. 

The  quaint  m.^zes  in  the  wanton  ereen 
For  lack  of  tread  are  uudutinguuhaoie.     Shmk. 

2.  Not  to  be  known  or  distingnished  by  the 
intellect  by  any  peculiar  property. 

Confused  passions  make  undistiufuishabt*  char- 
acters. Dryden. 

Undistinguishably  (nn-dis-tinf'gwish- 
a-bliX  add.  In  an  undistlnguishable  man> 
ner;  so  as  not  to  be  known  from  each  other 
or  to  be  separately  seen.    Tatler. 


Undistinguished  (un-dis-ting'gwisht).  a. 

1.  Not  distinguished;  not  to  marked  as  to 
be  distinctly  known  from  each  other;  not 
discerned  or  discriminated.  '  UndisHn- 
guish'd  seeds  of  good  and  ili*    Dryden. 

Wrinkles  undistingMish'd  pass. 

For  I'm  ashamed  to  use  a  glass.        Stoi/i. 

2.  Not  treated  with  any  particular  reH>ect 
Pope.—%.  Not  separated  from  others  by  ex- 
traordinary qualities;  not  famous;  not  dis- 
tinguished by  any  particular  eminence;  as, 
a  number  of  undistinguished  people.  —4.  t  In- 
calculable; unaccountable.    Shak. 

n«il<«t.ifigni«hlfig(nnw1ia.«Jtnr^|p>i«h.tii|r)it 

Jiaking  no  difference;  not  ducriminaung; 
as,  undistinguishing  favour.  '  Undiatin- 
guishing  distribution  of  good  and  evU' 
Addison. 

Undistracted  (un-dis-trakt'ed),  a.  Not 
perplexed  by  contrariety  or  confusion  of 
thoughts,  desires,  or  concerns.    Boyle. 

Undistractedly  (un-dis-trakt'ed-liX  adv. 
Without  disturbance  from  contrariety  of 
thoughts  or  multiplicity  of  concerns.   Boy^. 

Undistractedness  (un-dis-trakfed-nesX  n. 
The  state  of  being  undistracted.    Boyls. 

Undistracting(un-dis-trakf  ing),a.  Notcon- 
f  using  the  mind  by  drawing  it  towards  a  va- 
riety of  objects;  not  distracting.    Leighiem. 

Undisturbed  (un-dis-t«rbd').  a.  l.  Free 
from  interruption;  not  molested  or  hin- 
dered; as,  undisturbed  vrith  company  or 
noise.— 2.  Free  from  perturbation  of  nund; 
calm;  tranquil;  plada;  serene;  not  agitated; 
as.  to  l>e  undisturbed  by  danger,  by  perplexi- 
ties, by  injuries  received,  is  a  most  desirable 
condition. -—3.  Not  agitated;  not  stirred;  not 
moved.  '  The  und»«(tir6ed  and  silent  waters. ' 
Dryden. 

Undisturbedly  (un-dis-t«ri/ed-IiX  adv.  In 
an  undisturbed  manner;  calmly;  peacefully. 
Loeke. 

Undiversifled(un-di-v6rsM-fid).a.  Not 
diversified;  not  varied;  uniform.  *A  par- 
ticle of  mere  tindiverttj^ed  matter'  Dr.  T. 
Cogan. 

Undiverted  (un-di-v«rfed),  a.  1.  Not  di- 
verted; not  turned  aside. 

These  grounds  have  not  any  patent  passages  .  .  . 
and  therefore  must  suffer  the  greatest  part  of  it  (the 
river)  to  r«m  by  them  urtdtverted.  Boyie. 

2.  Not  amused;  not  entertained  or  pleased. 

The  reader,  however,  mav  not  be  undiverted  with 
its  unaffected  simplicity  and  pathos.       IVmk^/Md. 

Undividable  (un-di-vld'a-bl),  a.  IncM»able 
of  being  divided  or  separated;  indivisible. 
Shak. 

Undivided  (un-di-vld'ed).  a.  1.  Not  divided; 
not  separated  or  disunited ;  unbroken ;  whole; 
as,  undivided  attention.  '  A  whole  and  «n»- 
divided  affection. '  Jer.  Taylor.— t.'Soi  made 
separate  and  limited  to  a  particular  sum ; 
as,  to  own  an  undivided  share  of  a  bnsineaa 
S.  In  bot  not  lobed,  cleft,  or  branched. 

Undivldedly  (undl-vld'edll).  adv.  In  an 
undivided  manner. 

Creation,  nature,  religion,  law.  and  policy  Bake 
them  (man  and  wife)  uiuUvtdeU(y  one.     FeUhmwt. 

Undivldualt  (undi-vid'Qal).  a.  Not  cap- 
able of  being  divided;  Indivisible. 

True  courage  and  courtesy  are  undividumt  coo- 
panions.  FuUer. 

Undivine  (un-di-vinO.  a.  Not  divine;  op- 
posed to  what  is  divine  or  elevated.    AittKn. 

Undivorced  (un-di-v6rat'X  «•  Not  di- 
vorced; not  separated. 

These  died  toeether. 
Happy  in  ruin.  undivorced\f>i  death.       Voting. 

UndivulgedCun-di-vuljdO.a.   Notdividfied; 

not  revealed  or  disclosed ;  secret     '  CTMd*- 

vulped  crimes.'    Shak. 
Undo (un-db'X  vt  pret  undid;  pp.  undone. 

1.  [In  meaning  1  from  un-,  simply  negative 
or  with  sense  of  not,  and  do;  in  2  and  fol- 
lowing  from  w^  in  sense  of  reversal  See 
Um-.]  1  Not  to  do;  to  leave  unperfonned, 
unexecuted,  or  undone:  usually  in  oppod- 
tion  with  to  do. 

What  to  your  wisdoms  seemcth  beat. 
Do  or  undo,  as  if  ourself  were  here.  Skmk. 

These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the 
other  undone.  Luke  ai  41. 

2.  To  reverse,  as  something  which  has  been 
done;  to  annul;  to  bring  to  nought 

To-morrow  ere  the  setting  sun. 
She'd  all  undo  what  she  bad  domt.      S*i/t 

8.  To  untie  or  unfasten;  to  unloose :  to  imflx: 
to  unravel;  to  open  out  '  Cndo  this  button. 
Shak.  '(Tndo  this  knot'  Walter.  Hence— 
4.  To  find  an  answer  or  explanation  to;  to 
solve.  'To  undo  this  knotty  questtoo.' 
Beau  dt  PI  'Seeking  to  undo  one  riddU ' 
retmyton. —&  To  bring  ruin  or  diatreaa  npoe ; 
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lde«k  (nn-Jok-l  .  1   To  Uka  ool  of  do 
-' 1e'*r).  n.   One  wlig  UBdoei;  i 


jadfl-mei'Uliit-ed), 

I.  iiv*  uuuivibiciitfld ;  Dot  ftcciutomed  U 

ruiJlTllle.-t.  NetUiued. 
DndOIia  (un-dunT.  pp.  of  undo. 
Undoubtabla  {ufi-dmifB-itii  a     Hat  r^ 

doabt«l;  IndublUI 

■nthorttr  iru  abli 

itHll.'    Rp.  Baa. 
UlriUmbt«d(un-dout'ad}, a.  t.Kotdoabted: 

Dot  called  In  qnuilan :  indnblUlilf    '-  "- 

paUbltL  'AprDpodtlonoriind     " 

AMtiM.  —  i  yat  Piled  oitli 


I  ^indtmbtahla 


bold:  foTleM. 
Bhampiom.'  aita. 
at  doBbt  or  ■nipii 


mi  niuiupecUd. 


(nn-dont^n.o.  1.  Not  doobt- 
blguaui;  pliln:  oTldtnt.  'Hie 
nw  Dot  to  ao  undnvbljut  proof.' 
irbourlng  nodoabtoriuipicloa; 


VDdOubtllielr  (iin-doDf  Jng-ll).  nrfg  la  ao 
andoobtlnii  miiQaer:  wlUioul  doaliUng- 

Endonbtmu,  t  a.     UndaubtlnR.     C\aiatr. 

Undntlimbto  (ua-dran'a-bl).  a.  Not  capable 
of  IxslQff  dralziBd  ot  BxhaaBled:  iDflxhawt- 
Ibls.  'HiaeeiindramaUtulon.'  Ttimymm. 

Vvttmw  (un-dnt'X  '■'-    ^<>  <l»*  aildc  oi 


»»,  (a)  Dnt  pulled,  dragged,  or  I 
■forth  mihHl  the  chariol  .  .  .  uiu 
MUbm.    (6)  Not  portrayed  or  deUtie 


irildlMMd(an-dmn.j>'"«la.    1.1 

tired. ~3.  Not  prepared;  In  R  raw  i 

'  Bhoaa  of  undrenaif  I 
4.  Nottflmnied;  oot 

VaixM  (un-dridaa. 


lit  dried  ur  dried 


r  DbjMl 


lit  rigour  Id  the  t 
(UD-daV),  e.t  ': 


uujillj  ol  bein^  undue.  ^Jloflft 


The  >Uta  or 


dndniuT  t  <  un'dik-la-rl ),  a.    |L  uiulufa, 
little  waTe.dim  otunda.awave.)    Plaftn 


■latoOin' 

liim,  troi 


le  •»■  geiillr 
If  alandlnK  i 


lil-ed),  a 
iDfrotanepllUFtforaleafei 

ialatum.  nr  liBTing  the  limb 
jiln  waTed.  at  In  Areeda  IvUe.. 
Ulldvl«itlliK<i>i>'<llt-1a[-lDt',ii,aiid<i.  l.VT 
Ini;  Tibntliig;  riling  and  facing  like  nai 
1  Having  a  lonn  c '" "-" —  ' 

Orf  la  laid  ti 


»aui« 


Iclei  of  a  bodr 
of  an  anriula- 


CndQlaUonlit  (nn-dtJ-li'tfaDu-lit).  n.  Odp 
who  advncata  lh«  undulatorji  theor]'  of 
light.     WIicjmU, 

Undulktlva  (im'da.Ut-lT). 


DmliilKtOiy  (un'daia-ta-rl),  o.  Hating  an 
undulating  chancter ;  movlnci'  In  the  nian- 

vaies,  which  eurceailnl;  rlH  ot  >wel]  mid 
tall;  peHaiuIng  to  luch  a  motion;  ae.  Ilio 
undutalorit  motion  of  irater,  of  air.  or  other 
fluid, —  UndiUatory  thearu,  In  opiiit,  tbn 
Ihfloiy  which  regarda  light  ai  a  mode  of 
notion  generated  \iy  molerular  ilbratlou 
In  Uie  lumlnDUi  lunrct.  and  propagated 
hj  nndulaUona  la  a  lublle  nwdiuoi  (ether), 
•enalblr  Imponderabls,  preeumed  to  per- 
vade all  ipace,  Inclodlng  the  Intervali 
which  Beparatfl  the  mnleculei  or  atoms  of 

nllna.  thoT  produce  in  ui  the  lenutloD 
of  light     The  only  other  theory  of  light 

varlanily  called  the  eonputattar.  aminien. 


cllity  beeiplalned  by  Iheunrtulitorr  Ihenir; 
phenomena  of  reflection  ind  refncCloD.  Id 

culty  and  the  Introduction  of  gratultoui 
iuppoiltlone,  be  accounted  for  bj  the  cor- 

li  therefore  now  generally  ailoirted  Stj  phyaf- 


tJnduUI{an-dul'),o,i 
or  obKurlty  from;  to 

Dnd^  (un.du"irStf 
ner:  wrongly;^  Iniproi 

when  mdviy  agitate- 

tJndiuniilBliI  (un-ilu 
from  the  dunipa  h\ 
Onilunblst  (un-dflr-i 

OodiutI  (lii-du.t'),  y> 
•  Umlutl  It  from  all  I 


not  perturming  duty  to  parent! 

TJlldUtLfal  (im"  "t^-tnl),  o.  "l.  1 
SriuWK t™'"*  '*'"*■  "'  "'  "" 


■Un- 


JM  child! 


iharacterlied  by  a  aenee  of  duty  or 

.  ce;  rebelliou);  Irttverent.    ■  l/wtn- 

ti^  proceedlnga  and  rebellloui  agalnat  tlie 

■upreme  natural  power.'    Jtr.  Taylor. 

UzLdDtirDllr  (un-Afl'tl-HiMl).  ddi.  Inauun- 

a  diKbedlent  manner.     '  l^m  lu  lord  iin 

iaiifMllu  flwl'    Dryden, 
UndatUUlneU  (un-da'tl-fnl-n«),  n.     The 

■tate  or  qaallty  of  being  uuduUtuL   Secktr. 
ITndT  (un'dl;,  a.    In  lur.  Ke  UHbi, 
UndfUiK  (tin  dl'lng),  a.    Not  dfing:  not  tub- 

.._.  ._    .,_....  . rUl;  a»,  UieuiiduiM 

umfyitiffworni '    MUt^n. 
tTnMtTAdt  (nn.ird'),  a.     Unploughed;  nn- 

tilled.     SluUc. 
rnwwiied  (un-imd').  «.    Ni 

labour  or  aerrlcei.     'And  gl- 

untanrd:    J.  fhilipi 
Ui»«rtll(un-6rlb'Vc.(    I.  To 

any  BndsigiDUad  hole  or  bun 
The  ntKhlf  ntiber  o 


brini  In  light;  to  diMorer  or  And  oaL 


UNEARTHLY 
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UNESSENTIAL 


Unearthly  (un-«rth1i).  a.  Not  earthly;  not 
terrestrial;  Bupematural;  not  like,  or  as  if 
not  proceeding  from  anvtiiing  belonging  to 
the  eirth;  as,  an  unearthly  cry  or  sight 

Uneaset  (un-^z^  n.  Uneasiness;  troublei 
Bp.  Haeket. 

Unaaiily  (un-^i-UX  a<2v-  l-  in  an  oneasy 
manner;  with  uneasiness  or  pain. 

He  lives  tiMtasify  under  the  burden. 

Sir  X.  L'EstraHj:*. 

i.  With  difflcnlty;  not  readUy. 

UneaainesB  (un-^i-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  uneasy;  restlessness;  want  of  ease  or 
comfort,  physical  or  mental;  disquiet;  per- 
turbation ;  anxiety.  '  Heart-grief  and  un- 
etuinest.'    Shak. 

Uneasy  (un-dz'i).a.  1.  Feeling  some  degree  of 
pain  either  mental  or  physical;  restless;  dis- 
turbed; unquiet;  troubled;  anxious. 

Vnt€uy  lies  the  head  that  wears  the  crown. 

Shak. 
The  soul  uneasy  and  confin'd  from  home. 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come.        P«/e. 

2.  Not  easy  or  elegant  in  manner  or  style; 
not  graceful;  constrained;  cramped;  stiff; 
awkward. 

In  conversation,  a  solicitous  watchfulness  about 
one's  behaviour,  instead  of  being  mended,  will  be 
constrained,  urunsy,  and  ungraceful.  LctJke, 

8.  Causing  pain,  trouble,  constraint,  discom- 
fort, or  want  of  ease;  cramping;  constrain- 
ing: irksome;  disagreeable.  'This  uneasy 
station.'  Milton,  'Strict  uneasy  rules.' 
Roteommon,—*.  Not  easy  to  be  done  or  ac- 
complished; difficult 

But  this  swift  business 
I  must  ttHtasy  make.  lest  too  light  winning 
Make  the  prize  light.  Shak. 

Uneatable  (un-£t'a-blX  a.  Not  eatable;  not 
flt  to  lie  eaten;  as,  uneatable  fruit 

UneatOI  (un-dt'nX  a.  Not  eaten;  not  de- 
Tonred.    Cowper. 

Uneatht  (un-6th0.<uf v-  [  tTn,  and  eath^  easy.  ] 
Not  easily;  scarcely. 

Untath  may  she  endure  the  flinty  street  Shak. 

Uneath  t  (nn-Sth'X  a.  Not  easy;  difficult 
'  trn«i«A  it  were  to  telL'    Southey, 

Unebblng  (un-eb'ingX  a.  Not  ebbing,  re- 
oedin^r,  or  falling  back.    Byron. 

Unebrlate  (un-ebri-&t),  a.  Unintoxicating; 
also,  unlntoxicated.    Ld.  Lytton,    [Rare.] 

Uneodesiaetioal  (unek-kl^'zl-as^tik-aix  a. 
Not  ecclesiastical.    S.  Smith. 

Unedipsed  (un-d-klipstO.  a.  Not  eclipsed; 
not  oMcur^ ;  not  dimmed  or  lessened  in 
brightness  or  splendour.  '  Her  glory  .  .  . 
uneelipted.'    Camden. 

Unedge  (un-eJ'X  t>  ^-  1*0  deprive  of  the  edge; 
to  blunt.    Beau.  iC*  PI. 

Unedlble  (un-ed'i-b)>,  a.  Not  edible;  not 
fit  to  be  eaten  as  fond;  inedible,  jffugh 
MiUer. 

Unedlfled(un-ed'i-ndXa.  Not  edified.  Mil- 
ton. 

Unedliying  (nn-ed'i-fl-ingX  a.  Not  edify- 
ing: not  improving  to  the  mind.    Boyle. 

Uneduoatet  (un-ed'O-k&tX  a.  Not  edu-- 
cated.  'O  harsh,  utudueate,  illiterate  peas- 
ant'   Solyman  and  Pereeda,  1689. 

Uneducated  (un-ed'Q-kat-edX  a.  Not  edu- 
cated; illiterate.    Bp.  Horeley. 

Uneffectual  (un-ef -f  ek't&-alX  a.  Having  no 
lonaer  the  usual  or  desired  effect;  ineffec- 
tual. 

The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near. 
And  gins  to  pale  his  uHeJJHtct$*al  fire.         Shak. 

Un^leoted  (nn-^-lekt'edX  a.    Not  elected; 

not  chosen;  not  preferred.     'Passed  him 

uneleeied.'    Shak. 
Unel^^antt  (un-eV6-gant).  a.    Not  elegant: 

inelegant     'A  man  of  no  uneUgant  taste.' 

Budgell. 

Unembarrassed  (un-em-ba'rastx  a*  Not 
embarrassed:  as,  (a)  not  perplexed:  not  con- 
fused; not  disturbed  mentally.  'Minds  ii7»- 
embarrassed  with  any  sort  of  terror.'  Burke. 
(fr)  Free  from  pecuniary  difficulties  or  encum- 
brances; as,  he  or  his  property  is  w\embar- 
rassed. 

Unembellished  (un-em-berishtX  a*  Not 
embellished.  '  Unembellished  facts.'  l>r. 
Knox. 

Unemblttered  (un-em-bit'^rd).  a.  Not  em« 
bittered.    *  Pleasure  unemhittered.'    Byron. 

UnembOdled  (un-em-bo'didX  a.  1.  Free 
from  a  corporeal  body:  disembodied;  as. 
unetnbodied  spirita  Byron.  — 2.  Not  em- 
bodietl:  not  collected  into  a  body;  as,  un- 
embodied  militia. 

Unemotional  (un-i-md'shon-alXo.  Not  emo- 
tional :  free  from  emotion  or  feeling ;  im- 
passive.     Gtorye  Eliot 

Unemotioned  (un-e-md'shondX  a.  Free 
from  emutiou:  impassive.    Godwin, 


Unempbatic.  Unempbatlcal  (un-em-faf- 
ik.  un-em-fat'ik-alX  a.  Not  emphatic;  hav- 
ing no  emphasis  or  stress  of  voice ;  as,  an 
unemphatie  syllable. 

Unemphatlcally  (un-em-fafik-al-liX  odv. 
In  an  unemphatie  manner;  with  no  em- 
phasia 

Unemployed  (un-em-ploidO.  a.  1.  Not  em- 
ployed; having  no  work  or  employment; 
not  occupied;  not  busy;  at  leisure;  not  en- 
gaged. '  Men  sour  with  poverty  and  unem- 
ployed:  Addison.  With  the  definite  article 
It  is  often  used  as  a  noun  plural— <A«  un- 
employed^ work-people  who  are  out  of  work. 
2.  Not  being  in  use ;  as,  unemployed  capital 
or  money. 

Unemptlable  (un-em'ti-a-bl),  a.  Not  capa- 
ble of  being  emptied:  inexhaustible.  Hooker. 

Unemptled  (un-em'tidX  a.  Not  emptied. 
*  (Tnemptied  cloud  of  gentle  rain.'    Byroti. 

Unenchanted(un-en-chanfedX  a*  Not  en- 
chanted; that  cannot  be  enchanted.  '  With 
unenehanted  eye.'    Milton. 

Unendeared  (un-en-derdO,  a.  Not  attended 
with  endearment    Milton. 

Unending  (un-end^ngX  a.  Not  ending; 
having  no  end.  '  The  unetiding  circles  of 
laborious  science.'    Peltham. 

Unendlyt  (un-end1iX  a.  Having  no  end; 
endless.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Unendowed  (un-en-doud'X  o-  1>  Not  en- 
dowed; not  furnished;  not  invested.  'A 
man  .  .  .  unendowed  with  any  notable  vir- 
tues.' Clarendon. —2.  Not  endowed  with 
funds ;  not  having  endowments ;  as,  an  un- 
endowed college  or  hospital.— 8.  Not  pro- 
vided with  a  dower.     Loeke. 

Un^idorable  (un-en-dQr'a-blX  a  Not  to  be 
endured;  intolerable.   Br.  Anwld. 

Unenfranchised  (un-en-franVhUd),  a.  Not 
endowed  with  the  franchise  or  right  to  vote 
for  a  member  of  parilament ;  not  enfran- 
chised.   Gladstone. 

Unengaged  (un-en-g&]d0.a.  l.  Not  engaged ; 
not  bound  by  covenant  or  promise ;  free 
from  obligation  to  a  particular  person;  as, 
a  lady  is  unengaged.— 2.  Free  from  attach- 
ment that  binds;  as,  her  affections  are  un- 
engaged.—S.  Disengaged:  unemployed;  un- 
occupied; not  busy:  as.  let  him  wait  till  I 
am  unengaged.— A.  Not  appropriated.  '  The 
unenj^ooed  revenues  left     StD\ft 

Unenglub  (un-ing'glishX  a.  Not  English; 
not  characteristic  or  worthy  of  Englishmen; 
opposed  in  character,  feeling,  or  me  like  to 
wtiat  is  English. 

Unengllshed^  (un-ing'glishtX  a.  Not  trans- 
lated or  rendered  into  English.    Bp.  HalL 

Unenjoyed  (un-en-joidO,  a.  Not  enjoyed; 
notoDtained;  not  possessed.  Drydei\. 

Unenjoylng  (un-en-joi'ingX  a.  Not  using: 
having  uotruition.  '  The  unenjoying,  crav- 
ing wretch.'  Creech. 

Unenlaiged  (nn-en-lftrJdO.  a.  Not  enlarged; 
narrow;  contracted. 

UntHlargtfi  souls  are  disipisted  with  the  wonders 
which  the  microscope  has  ducovered.  Watu. 

Unenlightened  (un-en-llt'end).  a.  Not  en- 
lightened ;  not  mentally  or  morally  illumi- 
nated. '  Natural  reason,  unenlightened  by 
revelation.'    Atterbury. 

The    people   may.    especially   in  unttitifhiemd 
times,  err  by  undervaluing  peace.        Brpughatn. 

Unenlivened  (un-en-liv^nd).  a.  Not  enliv- 
ened; not  rendered  bright  gay,  cheerful,  or 
animated.    A  tterbury. 

Unenslaved  (un-en-sf&vdO.  a.  Not  enslaved ; 
free.  'A  sovereign  unetulaved  and  free.' 
Addison. 

Unentangle  (un-en-tang'gl).  v.t.  To  free 
from  complication  or  perplexity;  to  disen- 
tangle.   Donne. 

Unentangled  (un-en-tang'gld),  p.  snd  a. 
1.  Disentangleil.  —  2.  Not  entangled :  not 
complicated:  not  perolexed.  '  Unentangled 
through  the  snares  of  life.'    Johnson. 

Unenterlng  (un-en't^-ingX  a.  Not  enter- 
ing: making  no  impression.    Southey. 

Unenterprising  un-en't^r-priz^'ingXa-  Not 
enterprising:  not  adventurous.    Burke. 

UnentertaUiing  (un-en't£r- tanking). a.  Not 
entertaining  or  amusing;  giving  no  delight 
Gray. 

Unentertainingness  (unen't«r-tan''ing- 
nesX  n.  The  quality  of  being  unentertain- 
ing  or  dull.    Gray. 

Unenthralled  (un-en-thr^ld'X  a.  Not  en- 
slaved: not  reduced  to  thraldom.    Milton. 

Unentombed  (un-eu-tdmd'X  a-  Not  buried; 
not  interred.    Dryden. 

Unentranoed  (un-entranstO.  o-  Not  en- 
tranced or  under  the  influence  of  a  charm 
or  spell :  disentranced.  '  His  heart  was 
wholly  nnentraneed.'    Sir  U.  Taylor. 


Unenviable  (un-en'vi-a-blX  a.  Not  enviable. 
'  The  unenvuMe  distinction  of  being  wondw- 
fully  fertile  in  bad  rhymers.'    Maeaulay. 

Unenvled  (un-en'vidXa.  Not  envied;  exempt 
from  the  envy  of  others.    Pope. 

Unenvlons  (un-en'vi-usX  a.  Not  envious; 
free  from  envy.  'An  unenvious  hand.'  Couh- 
tey. 

UnepUogned  (un-epl-ldgdX  a.  Not  pro- 
vided with  an  epilogue.    Goldsmith. 

UnepiSCOpal  (un-6-pis1c6-palX  a.  Not  epis- 
copal; without  bishops.    Bp.  Gauden. 

Unequable  (un-^'kwa-blX  a.  Not  equable; 
not  uniform; changeful:  fitful;  aa,  unequable 
motions;  an  unequable  temper.  'March  and 
September, .  . .  the  two  most  unsettled  and 
uneque^le  of  seasons  '    BentUy. 

Unequal (un-d'kwalX  a.  l.  Not  equal;  not 
of  the  same  size,  length,  breadth.  Quantity, 

auality,  strength,  talents,  ageu  station.  *  To 
liape  my  legs  of  an  unemtal  size.'  Shak. 
2.  Inadequate;  insufficient;  inferior;  aa,  his 
strength  was  unequaX  to  the  task.— S.t  In- 
equitable; unfair;  unjust  (In  this  sense 
probably  a  Latinism  translating  iniquus, 
from  in,  not,  and  cequus,  equal*  fair,  Just] 

To  punish  me  for  what  you  make  lac  do 
Seems  much  utiegtial.  Shak. 

You  are  uneqMai  to  me,  and  however 
Your  sentence  may  be  righteous,  you  are  not. 

B.  y0tts0m. 

4.  Not  equable;  not  uniform;  irregular;  aa, 
unequal  pulsationa— 6.  In  boi.  not  having 
the  two  sides  or  the  parts  symmetrical; 
thus,  an  unequal  leaf  is  one  in  which  the 
parenchyma  is  not  developed  symmetrically 
on  each  side  of  the  midrib  or  stalk :  called 
also  oblique. 

Unequal  (un-^lcwslX  n.  One  not  equal  to 
another  in  station,  power,  Hbillty,  age,  or 
the  like.    Milton. 

Unequalablet  (un-ilcwal-a-blX  a.  Not  cap- 
able of  being  equalled:  not  capable  of  beii^ 
matched  or  paralleled;  matcliless;  peerless. 
Boyle. 

Unequalled  (un-^'kwaldX  o.  Not  to  be 
equalled;  unparalleled;  unrivalled:  in  a 
good  or  bad  sense;  BA,unequaUed  excellence; 
unequalled  ingratitude  or  baseness.  *  Love 
unequalled.'  MUton.  '  CTnefiiattscf  and  in- 
valuable blessings.'    Bojfle. 

Unequally  (un-d1cwal-liX  <Mf«-  in  an  un- 
equal manner  or  degree;  not  equally;  in 
different  degrees;  in  disproportion;  uuhim- 
metrically;  irregiilarly.  *  Uneqttally  yuked 
together.  2  Cor.  vi.  lA.— Unequally  pinnate, 
inbot.  same  as  Imparxpinnate. 

Unequalness  (uu-elcwal-nesX  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  unequal;  inequality.  Sir 
W.  Temple. 

Unequitable  (un-ek'wit-a-blX  a.  Not  equit- 
able, fair,  or  just ;  not  impartial ;  inequit- 
able. 

Nor  will  sterling  benevolence  ever  make  the  pos- 
sessor MtiefMitaNe.  Atr.  Ttuktr. 

Unequitably  (un-ek'wita-bliX  adn.  In  an 
unequitable  manner;  unjustly;  nnfairly. 
'  Illegally  or  ui^equiiahly  seized  or  detained.* 
Se^er. 

Unequityt  (un-ek'wl-ti),  n.  Want  of  equity; 
iniquity;  injustice.     Widd^e. 

Unequivocal  (un-d-kwiv'^-KalX  a.  1.  Not 
equivocal;  not  doubtful;  clear;  evident;  as. 
une<^vDOcal  evidence.— 2.  Not  smbigunua: 
not  of  doubtful  signification;  as.unegtticoeof 
words  or  expressiona 

Unequivocally  (un-d-kwiv'd-kal-liXaife  In 
an  unequivocal  manner ;  without  room  fur 
doubt;  plainly;  not  ambiguously;  with  nu 
double  meaning.    Paley. 

Unerrablet  (uu-er'a-blX  a.  Incapable  of  err- 
ing; infallible.    Sheldon. 

Unerrablenesst  (un-er'a-bl-nesX  n.  Inca- 
pacity of  error.  '  The  unerrabteness  of  a 
guide.'    Dr.  U.  More. 

Unerring  (un-ei^ingX  a.  l.  Committing  nu 
mistake;  incapable  of  error:  as.  the  unerriny 
wisdom  of  God.  'An  infallible  unerrimg 
spirit'  Jer.  Taylor.— 2.  Incapable  of  mis»- 
ing  the  mark;  certain. 

Well  skilled  was  he 
To  rouse,  and  with  untrnnf  aim,  arrett 
All  savage  kinds.  C^w^tr. 

Unerringly  (tlner'IngliX  adt.  In  an  un- 
erring manner :  without  error,  mistake*  or 
failure:  infallibly.    LoeAre. 

Unescapable  (un-es-k&p'a-blX  •.  That  can- 
not be  escaped.    Ruslnn. 

Unese  t  (un-^O.  ».     rneaslnesa,  Ckmueer, 

Unespled  (un-es-pIdO,  n.  Not  espied ;  not 
discovered:  not  seen.    Spenser. 

Unessayed  (un-es-sAdOi  a.  Not  essayed;  on- 
attempted.    Milton. 

Unessential  (un-es-sen'shalX  a  I  Ne« 
essential;  nut  constituting  the  real 


F&te.  fiir,  fat,  fsU;       m6,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mbve;       tfibe,  tub,  b«U;       oil,  pound;       ti,  8c.  abttne;     S,  Sc  fepL 


'  diiriin6H,'u< 


tTKXUIUUITlAL 

eg.     'Tha  utuumitol  nurti  of  Cbrii- 
.■    .^*(f»n.-»  Void  o(  re»l  bring: 

,  -jcordlDgloHuma'iflipLanalkoD 

ot  IhapMWig, '  ipproKhing  nurett  to.  kpiI 
balni  tha  b«t  nwinbluu  at  noncntlC)'.' 
'Tha  Told  pralound  ot  une—mtwU  nighl.' 

IFnttitntlll  f ■•'— )  -    Somallilni) 

Dot  eoniUtntJDg  sMDce,  or  not  ot  abioluM 


DlWtlLl  UnBttiBi,)  odi.    Seuvalir;  bardlji 

not  MMlIf .    AlaobniuaU  ud  UantUi. 
Uiuminllcal  (Dn-«-iaD  ]el'lk-al).  a.     Not 
araugaUcal;  not  accordlof  to  the  goapaL 

OniT«n(UIi-*^).fl.  1.  Notorani  B»,(a)iiot 
lovar.  imooth^  or  pl^ln ;  louKh ;  ronad. 
.^1, ,  ,_  .....     .  _„  ^j^.  -jjjj 


A)  Not  •tnUght  o; 


.    Wlfot 


ropt.  Id)  Not  parfectlj  b< 
Til.  u  Ula  beam  of  ■  icali 
ima  haleht  or  on  tha  ivat 
I-tIiar,Tuil.ori™a. 


DHDiban.-t.l  lll-mXchod;  unniitabla;  111- 

DMchni  *ll)i  a  ladre  taU-.'  Spinttr. — 
aiDifflLDlt;parp1cxlnf;nnbuT»aJng.  -l/n- 

TTUTUIly  <nn  f  m-ti).  cull.  Id  an  unaTon 
BUiiDBr;Dob  iiDoothijomfaLarLjr.  'Whoae 
ddIh  .  .  .  braU  un4iwniy.'    Donnt. 

n  (nn-f  >o-iM>).  n,    Tht  itata  oi 
'wloa  iiik»d:  Bi.  (B]  lnoqu»lll» 

ol  mtdi.  '  (tl  Tnrhnlanca;  change;  wint  ot 
naitonultr  ^  JT.  BnU  [Bare.]  (OWant 
oI  iu>lttinnit>  or  aqoalileneai:  unatcadlncu; 
TBri^leneaa.  •  (Tutnaaeu  ot  UmpeT.'  Ad- 
dtnn.  (d)  Wanlol  amoultineaa  Id  tegtrd  to 
itjla  orcumpDiiUDn.  Boalt. 
DlMTintflll  (iin.«-ient'ni1),  a.  Not  CTent- 
inifulnigaoiUU  SoiMtg. 


quaJiU  of 
of  anrncfl; 


of  belDB 


onparaUefad."  Stl! 

noBZontlaiuIile  (an-ek-aap'ibon-*-b1l.  a. 
Rot  llalile  to  any  eiceptlon  or  ohjectlon; 

reapticnabU 


iCeriaruL 

laaen  (ao-aic-acp'inoD-*- 

n-     Tbe  aUte  or  ijaalltj  ol  being 

'ahon-a-blll. 

SinAlh. 


T.  a  Iron 


•da.  In  an  ane]    .  

■ofu  ao  viuaetptimioMf/  qualified 
On*XO«ptiV«  (Un-ek-Mp'tl>X  a.   Nuieicep- 

tlTC;  udmlttlnK  DO  eicepUoa 
UBCZClMd  (OD-ek-Blid').  a.     Not  charged 

with  Um  duty  at  aidae;  not  aabjKl  lo  tha 

ronellUdTa  {un-eka-'kIfi'al>X  B     Hot  ai- 


EnauocttablB  <un-ek>-k'o'Jlt-a-b]),  a. 
aoWtkble:  Incapable  ut  being  eonci 


ck.  Main;      efa.  Sc  lonti      f ,  gn;      ],  job-. 


Inncnubleaeaa.     Bannund. 
UDBEBcntad  lon-ek'it-kfit-ed).  a.     1.  Not 

builneai.  or  project  mtsacuttd,    B-urke.— 
S.  Not  algned  or  lealed;  not  having  the 


UnexemplUMl  < 

eieRipllOediune 


Uko.     MiUm. 


epnving  <^  aoi 


UnazanlMd  (un-eki'er-Biidv  a. 

olaed ;  not  pncUaed ;  not  dlaclptl 
axperlencHL 


DnwnwcUnt  (nn-ek-«pekt'ant).  a.  iTot  ex- 
pectant; not  eipectlng.  louhlng  for.  or 
eagerlr  •altlng  lor  lomethlng.  -With  bent 
VHtxpictaiit  facei. '    Oeom  Eliot 

nnBZpMtaUaii  I  (an-ek'>pekt-i''ihon\  n. 


']>eath  vnexpeettd.'    Hooker. 
VjmxpuataOlj  <un-ek->pekfed-ll).  oife.     In 

manner  not  eipeeled  or  looked  tar :  aud- 
denlj.     Miiton. 


The  qnalll]'  ( 

imaziMdtentl  (un-eka-pVdI-antX  >•.    Not 
exp*dlmit:  Inexpedient    MilUn. 
UnanMudTS  (nii-cii-ipenalT>.  a.    Not  ei- 

rflen3Te;  Ineipenaln.    Mtlln. 
■MXP«il«nMl  (Ba-ekl'pe'rl-ena),  IL    Inei- 
rf>erlence.     Bp.  BaO. 
rLMCP«Tlanoe4(un-eki-pi^-enalX  a  I.  Not 
eiperlencEil ;    nut   rated;   Inexperleoced. 
llUlon.-i.  I'nlrled;  not  yet  known  from 
eiperlence :  anpllad  to  tbhigi,     Chi]/tu. 
Unexparlant)  (un-eka-p«'ri-ent).  a.    Inex- 

I^a^trt  { un-eka-p«rt'>,  a.  I.  Wanting 

■kill:  oat  tmAi  or  ileiteroua  la  perfom- 

aaoa;  Ineipert.  — 2.   WlUiont  knowledge; 
unacqualot«<1;  Ignorant. 


UnwcpUvd  (on-eka-rlrdl,  a 


eiplred; 


pirid  le»M,-K    Not  baring  reached   (he 

promlaaorr  note  or  bill. 
(tnaxplorad  (un-ekg-pltrd').  a.     1.  Not  a- 
plorsJ;  not  aearched  or  namlned  by  the 
m:  onknown.     -To  regloDI  uimcjitored.' 
Dryden.-!.  Nat  eiamlned  InteJlectiuIIji: 

tTneziKwedCiin-eka-pAEd'),  a.  Not  eipoMd: 
aa,  (a)  not  open  lo  ikw;  remaining  concealed 
or  hidden  tram  rlev;  hence,  not  held  np  to 
cenaure  WatU.  (»)  Corersd.  ^IrldMT  or 
protecled  trom  Tiolenee,  Inlurj,  danger,  or 
[hg  like;  (hellered:  aa,  the  hoUH  itanda  In 


IJwpwiiad  (un-eka-pr^l  a.    Not  ei- 

'Thj  pralaea ' tin«s- 


clalmed 
unazpn 


szprenlliia  (un-eka-preal-hlj.  a.  Incap- 
le  of  being  eipreeaed.  uttered,  or  men- 
--'    ineipreialble     7^io(»or 


UKTALLOWBD 

.  (uu-eka-tend'edX  a.      1    N 
alretohed  oat.     '  Uneittnd 


bU 


•plrltiul,  that  la,  an  unizt^niled  mbatani 

nnazUiuriilaluUe  (nn- 
a.  Not  capable  of  belbB  <:muHui*iiv(i :  ■■■- 
extlngulahable.  '  UnttcringnishabU  Are. ' 
Milbm,  •  UntxtinffuuhaliU  bmaty.'  Benl- 
!<]/.  '  Hli  bate  .  .  ,  undying  and  uwiMin- 
ffuUhable.'    Diekefu. 

tfnaxUncnliliad  (un-elu-tlDE'gvliht).  a. 
Not  eitTngulihed  ;  not  quenclied ;  nut  en- 
tirely repreiaod.     />™deB. 

UnextlrpktMl  (un.eki-ttr'plt-ed)  n.  Kal 
eitlrpated;  not  routed  out     Bp.  BoriUy. 

ntunortod  (un^ka-tort'ed),  a     Not  ei- 

miMtrl<HlW8t'(unki'li?!w-bl).  a.    Inei- 


UnaiUWI  (un-n.T.ld),  a.     Not  ti 
__, _..  ---i^onfj  In  ,„ 


nnilisd  with  fa 

(un-tU'a-bl),  a.  Incapable  ol 
4«uiuK,  iiciJthIng,  or  withering.  'A  crown 
Incorruptible,  tuifaialiU:    Bp.  Bait. 

tliilUed  (nn-tkdU),  a.  1.  Not  faded;  not 
haiing  loat  Ita  itrength  of  colour.-l  Un- 
withered,  aa  a  plant     i>rvd«L 

nabdlsB  (un-(U'lng\  a.     i.  Not  liable  to 

t.  Not  lla^e  to  wither:  not  liable  to  decay. 

'  The  unfading  roae  ol  Eden.'    Popt. 
imSllUUat  (un-fikl'a-bl),  a.    Not  capable  of 

falling;  Intalllble     -Thia  unfaOaliU  word 

of  truth.'    Bp  HaU. 
DnlUUiic  (un-ru'liu).  a.     L  Not  liable  to 

tall;  not  capable  of  belns  eihauited;  u.  an 

ur^aiffrw  apring;  uVaifjnff  aouTcea  of  aup- 

ply.— *  Not  nilialug.  euar  hiltllllng  a  hope, 

'■  -  -   i^ailing  wati.'    Drydin. 

n-«nl'lng),  o.     Not  fainting; 


IIiilUiiU]i<  <u 


VrStat^nat^.  a.  '  Not  lair:  aa.  (a>  not 
honeat;  not  impartial;  dlaingenuoui;  ulng 


(6)  Not  bated  on  honeity,  juttlce.  or  fair- 
neaa;  proceeding  from  trick  or  dlaboneaty; 
aa,  UT(/air  adiantagei;  uiiftir  praetlf- 
DuIUT  (un-lkrO.  e.I.     To  dej-'—  -  - 


iprlTo  at  falmeat 
ao  Diilalr  or 


iriiiUTiT<i»>-iiT'ii. 

Pnftlmaaa  (on-fir'n«i  n.    Hie  aUta  or 

Soalllj  of  being  unfair;  want  ol  lalmeaa: 
lahoneat  or  dIalngenuDua  conduct  or  prac- 
tice; Injuatice.  '  Hit  Ignorance  and  uitftir. 
lua  In  teieral  Incldenla. '    BtiaUy. 

VWtHVb  (onfilb).  n.  Want  or  al.ience  of 
falih;  dlatruit.     TVnnvnn. 

nmutllfal  (un-fith'ful).  a.  i.  Nut  faith- 
ful; not  DhaenaBtof  prumlaea,  tow»,  alle- 
giance, or  daty;  falthleH;  clolallng  truit  or 
canfldence;  (reacheroua;  petfldloui:  aa.  an 
unfaiUffvl  auhjsct;  an  utyfailliStil  hutband 
or  wile;  an  H>}/nHhfvl  ■eriant.  Pnir.  uv 
IB.— I.  Not  porlomilng  the  proper  doty  or 
function.     'U^  feet  through  wine  iityfaUk- 


UnlUOktad  (un-fallUlt-ad).  a.    l.  Not  tal- 
!.t  Not  curtailed;  having  no  deductions 

a  ci>unii)r  duD  ioiiilillni'daai  iwtfl. 

Vnfldllblet  (un- fall-Ill),   a.     Intalllbla. 
DnJUlOWad  (un-tallM);  a.    Not  tallowed. 


'Th'uHMoiHdgli 


PAilipt 


TTNFALTERma 
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UnfUterizii:  (ua-fdl'tftr-ing),  a.  Not  falter- 
ing; not  failiuff;  not  bedtating.  *Ui^al- 
Uring  trust'    BryanL 

UnCuned  (un-f&mdO.  a.  Not  renowned ;  in- 
glorious   '  D^Mi  unfamedL'    Shak. 

Unfiuniliax  (an-fa-mirydrX  a.  Not  familiar; 
not  well  Icnown  to  or  acquainted  with;  not 
familiar  by  frequent  use.    Byron. 

Unfunlliarlty (anfamiria''riUX  n.  The 
state  of  being  unfamiliar ;  want  of  famil- 
iarity. '  Unfamiliar  by  disuse,  and  unpleas- 
\nghy  ui\familiarity.'    Johmon. 

Unnunoiut  (un-fa'mus),  a.  Not  famous;  bar- 
ing no  fame;  unknown     Chaucer. 

VnunUet  (un-far'dl),  v  f.  To  unloose  and 
open,  as  a  pack  (fardel);  to  unpack.    Noih. 

Vnfjltrrowed  (un-far'rdd),  a.  Deprired  of  a 
farrow  or  litter.    Tennyson. 

UnfiulllOlUlble  (un-f a'shon-a-blX  a.  1.  Not 
fashionable;  not  according  to  the  prerailiug 
mode;  as,  ui^oMhionable  dress  or  language. 
2.  Not  complying  in  dress  or  manners  with 
the  reigninff  custom;  as.  an  ut^fcuhicmabie 
man.— 3.  t  Shapeless;  deformed.    Shak. 

UnfBJllloned  (un-fa'shond),  a.  1.  Not  modi- 
fled  by  art;  amorphous;  shapeless;  not  hay- 
ing a  regular  form. 

There's  wmethifiK  rotq^ly  nohle  there ; 
Which,  in  un/aski«n'd  nature,  looks  dirioe. 

DrydtH, 

2.  Unfashionable.    [Rare.] 

I  found  A  sober  modest  tniui  was  always  looked 
npoD  by  both  sexes  a»  a  precise  UH/tuhioHtd  fellow. 

SteeU. 

UnfiiBt  (un-fasf).  a.    Not  safe ;  not  secure. 

Johnson. 
Unfasten  (un-fas'n),  v.t   To  loose;  to  nnflx; 

to  unbind;  to  untie.     'My  broken  chain 

with  links  unfcuUn'd.'    Byron. 
He  doth  HH/asUH  so  and  shake  a  friend.    SkaJk. 

Unfitthered  (un-fiTH^rd).  a.  1.  Having  no 
fatlier;  fatherless;  hence,  produced  contrary 
to  the  course  of  nature. 

The  people  fear  me ;  for  they  do  observe 
Unfiithertd  heirs  and  loathly  births  of  nature.  Shmk. 

2.  Not  acknowledged  by  its  father;  having  no 
acknowledged  fathenas  an  illegitimate  child. 

Unffttherly  (un-fik'Tu6r-li),  a.  Not  becom- 
ing a  fttther;  unkind.    Cotoper. 

Unmthomable  (un-fa'THom-a-bl).  a.  In- 
capable of  being  fathomed  or  sounded;  too 
deep  to  be  measured;  as,  an  unfathomable 
UUce;  the  designs  of  Providence  are  often 
ui\fathomable. 

Unrnthomableness  (un-fa'THom- a -bi- 
nes), n.  The  state  of  oeing  unfathomable. 
Sorris. 

Vnfbthomably  (un-fa'THom-a-bil),  adv. 
So  as  not  to  I>e  fathomed  or  sounded.  *  Un- 
fathomaJbly  deep.'    Thomson. 

unfbthomed  (un-fa'7Homd).  a.  Not 
sounded ;  not  to  be  sounded.  '  The  dark  u»- 
fathom'd  caves  of  ocean.'  Gray.  '  Into  the 
golf  of  my  tin/'afAom'd  thought'    Byron 

unlktigaeabie  (un-fa-tSs^a-bl).  a.  In- 
capable of  being  fatigued;  unweariable; 
never  tired.    Southey. 

Unfbtigaed  (un-'^-togd'),  a.  Not  wearied; 
not  tired.  'His  unfat'^ued  attention  to  a 
long  poem . '    Qoldsm  ith. 

Vnfbulterlng  (unfftl't6r-ing),  a.  Same  as 
Uf\f altering.  '  UnfaxUtering tkcceni.'  Thorn- 
son. 

Vnfbolty  (unfAl'ti),  a.  Free  from  fault, 
defect,  or  deficiency.    Milton. 

Unfbvourable  (unfa\dr-a-blX  »•  l-  Not 
favourable;  not  propitious;  discouraging; 
as,  we  found  the  minister  unfavourable  to 
our  project ;  the  committee  made  a  report 
ur\favourable  to  the  petitioner. — 2.  Not 
adapted  to  promote  any  object;  somewhat 
prejudicial;  as,  weather  unfavourable  for 
harvest 

These  communications  bare  been  tin/av»tirabl*  to 
literature  T.  tVarttn. 

S.t  ni-favoured;  ugly. 

VnfbYOurableness  (un-ftl'vdr-a-b1nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  unfavourable.  'The  ez- 
traonlinary  ur\fav<mra^leneu  of  the  sea- 
sons.'   Adam  Smith. 

Unfltvonrably  (un-f&'vdr-a-bli).  adv  In 
an  unfavourable  manner;  so  as  not  to  coun- 
tenance or  promote;  in  a  manner  to  dis- 
courage. *  J  Viiiging&o  unfavourably.'  Sfcker. 

Unfisared  (un-ferdO.  a.  l.t  Not  affrighted; 
not  daunted:  intrepid.  B.  Jonson—%  Not 
feared;  not  dreaded.     Beau.  A  Fl. 

Unfearftll  (un-fSr^ful).  a.  Not  fearful  or 
influenced  by  fear;  courageous.  *  Ui\fear€- 
/W<  preachers  of  my  name.'    UdaU. 

unfearfully  (un-fSr  fulli).  adv.  In  an  un- 
fearful  manner;  bravely.  *  Life  unfearfuUy 
parted  with.'    Sandys. 


Unfeasible  (un-fSz'i-blX  a.    Not  feasible; 

impracticable;  infeasible.    South. 
Vnieather  (un-ferH'dr),  v.t    To  strip  or 

denude  of  feathera 

Well  M^/ratktr  the  whole  nest  in  time.    Coltman. 

Unflsathered  (un-feTH'SrdX  a.  Having  no 
feathers;  unfledged;  naked  of  feathers. 

And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won 
TothatN»|/?a/Arrv«/twO'legged  thii^.ason.  Drydtn. 

Vnfeatnred  (un-fe'tOrd),  a.  Wanting  regu- 
lar features;  deformed.  '  Visage  rough,  de- 
formed, unSeaturtd*    Dryden. 

Unfea^  t  (unfet'iX  a.  Not  feat;  unskilful. 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Unfed  (un-fedO»  a.  Not  fed;  not  supplied 
with  food;  not  nourished  or  sustained. 
'  Unfed  sides.'  Shak.  '  A  flame  unfed, 
which  runs  to  waste.'    Byron. 

Unfeed  (un-fd'd),  a.  Not  feed;  not  retained 
by  a  fee ;  unpaid.  '  An  ui^eed  lawyer. '  Shak. 

Unfeeling  (un-f^rinff),  a.  L  Devoid  of  feel- 
ing; insensible;  void  of  sensibility.  'With 
my  fingers  feel  his  hand  unfeeling.'  Shak. 
2.  Devoid  of  sympathy  with  others;  hard- 
hearted. 

To  each  his  suflerini^;  all  are  men, 

Condemn'd  alike  to  eroan. — 

The  tender  for  another's  pain. 

The  MHfteling  for  his  own.  Gray. 

Unfeelingly  (un-fsring-ll),  adv.  In  an  on- 
feeling  or  cruel  manner.    Sterne. 

UnHBeungness  (un-fgring-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unfeeling;  insen- 
sibility; nardness  of  heart;  cruelty.  W. 
Oiloin. 

Unfeigned  (un-fandO.  a.  Not  feigned;  not 
counterfeit;  not  hypocritical;  real;  sincere; 
as,  unfeigned  piety  to  God;  unfeigned  love 
to  roan.    'The  like  unfeigived  oath.'    Shak. 

Unfeignedly  (un-f&n'ed-b],  adv.  In  an  un- 
feigned manner;  without  hypocrisy;  really; 
sincerely. 

He  pardoneth  and  absolreth  all  them  that  truly  re- 
pent and  unftignedly  believe  his  holy  gospeL 

Cotnnt^n  Prayer. 

Unfeignedness  (nn-f&n'ed-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  unfeigned;  truth;  sincerity. 
'  Evidence  of  Its  unfeign^dneu.'    Leighton. 

Unfelgning  (un-fan'ing).  a.  Not  feigning; 
true.    ' Their  ui^/'eMntnjir  honesty.'  Cowper. 

Unfellow  (nn-ferl6).  v.t.  'To  separate 
from  being  fellows  or  from  one's  fellows;  to 
sunder;  to  disassociate.  '  Death  quite  un- 
fellows  u^'    E.  B.  Browning. 

Unfellowed  (un-feridd),  a.  Not  matched; 
having  no  equal    Shak. 

Unfelt  (un-f eltO^  a.  Not  felt;  not  peroeired. 
'  An  unfelt  sorrow.'  Shak.  'A  glow  uf^eU 
before.     Cowper. 

Unfominine  (un-fem'in-in),  a.  Not  femin- 
ine; not  according  to  the  female  character 
or  manners;  as,  unfeminine  boldness. 

Unfimoe  (un-fens'),  v.t.  To  strip  of  fence; 
to  remove  a  fence  from.    South. 

Unfimoed  (un-fenstO.  a.  Having  no  fence; 
without  protection,  guard,  or  security;  de- 
fenceless. '  A  town  .  .  .  un  walled  and  un- 
fenced.'    Holinshed. 

Unfermented  (un-f^r-ment'ed),  a.  i.  Not 
fermented;  not  having  undergone  fermenta- 
tion, as  liquor— 2.  Not  leavened;  not  made 
with  yeast,  as  bread. 

Unfertile  (un-f^r'tilX  a.    1.  Not  fertile;  un- 

f»roductive;  as,  unfertile  land. -2.  Not  pro- 
iflc;  not  producing  progeny,  fruit,  or  the 
like;  as,  an  unfertile  tree.    Dr.  H.  More. 

Unfertileness  (un-f^i^tilnes),  n.  state  of 
being  unfertile;  infertility. 

Unfetter  (un-fet'Sr).  v.t.  l.  To  loose  from 
fetters;  to  unchain;  to  unshackle.  —  2.  To 
free  from  restraint;  to  set  at  liberty;  aa,  to 
unfetter  the  mind. 

Unfettered  (un-fet'6rdX  a.  Unchained;  un- 
shackled; free  from  restraint;  unrestrained. 
*  CrY^e<(«r'(f  by  Uie  sense  of  crime.'  Tenny- 
son. 

Unfendalise  (un-fu'dal-IzX  v.  t  To  free  from 
feudalism;  to  divest  of  feudid  rights  or 
character.    Carlyle. 

Unflgnred  (un-flg^urdX  a.  1.  Representing 
no  animal  or  vegetable  figures  or  forms; 
devoid  of  figures. 

In  un/fg^rett  paintinTs  the  noblest  Is  the  imitation 
of  marlilrs,  and  of  architecture  ifsHf.  as  of  arches, 
friezes,  columns,  and  the  like.   Rtiiyuta  It  'ottoHMnm. 

2.  Literal ;  devoid  of  figures  of  speech.  Blair. 
3  In  <cs^'e,  not  according  to  mood  and  figure. 

Unfile  (un-fil'X  v.t.  To  remove  from  a  file 
or  record.     Ford. 

Unfiled  t  (un  fild'X  a  Not  dirtied,  pol- 
luted, corrupted,  or  contaminated;  unde- 
flled.     Surrey 

Unfllial  (unfll'i-alX  a  Unsuitable  to  a  son 
or  daughter;  not  becoming  a  child.    Shak. 


Unfllially  (un-fln-al-UX  adv.  In  an  nnflUal 
manner;  In  a  manner  unbecoming  a  child. 

Unfilled  (un-flldO.  a.  Not  filled;  not  full  of 
something;  empty.  'The  reins  urMLsd.* 
Shak. 

Unflnisbable  (nn-fln1sh-a-b1X  «.  Incapable 
of  being  finished,  concluded,  or  completed. 
Jarvis. 

Unfinislied  (un-fln'ishtX  a.  Not  finished; 
not  complete;  not  broufl^t  to  an  end;  im- 
perfect; wanting  the  last  hand  or  touch;  aa, 
an  unfinished  house;  an  unfinished  painting. 
*  A  garment  shapeless  and  uiy(nu^k«<l'  Shak. 

Unlum  (un-fdrmT,  a.  Not  firm;  not  strong 
or  stable. 

The  sway  ofeaith  shakes  like  a  thing  M(/rnn.  SJkmJk. 

Unflrmamented  (un-f6rm'a-ment-edX  •■ 
Not  having  a  firmament;  unbounded;  bound- 
less. 

This  nation  will  have  ...  to  perish  piaremeit 
burying  itself,  down  to  the  last  soul  of  it,  in  the  waste 
nnfirmamented  seas.  CMrfyU. 

Unflrmness  (un-fdrm'nesX  n.    The  state  of 

being  nnfirm;  want  of  firmness;  Instability. 

Unfist  (un-flst'X  v.t   To  unhand;  to  release. 

You  foodman  Brandy  lace.  *$i\/lst  her. 
How  durst  you  keep  my  wife  t  CMtem, 

unfit  (un-fltO.  a.  Not  fit;  aa,  (a)  improper; 
unsuitable;  unbecoming:  said  of  tMlngi. 
'  Means  unjlt'  SKak.  *  A  most  un>U  time.' 
Shak.  (6)  Wanting  suitable  qualiflcationa, 
physical  or  moral ;  not  suited  or  adapted ; 
not  competent;  unable:  of  persons;  as,  a 
man  unfit  for  an  office.  '  if^^t  to  lire  or 
die.'    &iak. 

I  am  very  ill  at  ease, 
Ui^  for  mine  own  purposes.  5A*I. 

Stm.  Improper,  unsuitable,  unqualified,  un- 
meet, unworthy,  incompetent 
Unfit  (un-fitQ^  v.t  To  render  unfit;  to  make 
unsuitable;  to  deprive  of  the  strength,  skil]. 
or  proper  qualities  for  anything;  aa,  sick- 
ness unfits  a  man  lor  labour. 

The  peculiarity  of  structure  by  which  an  oripu)  is 
made  to  answer  one  purpose  necessarily  ut^fiu  it  km 
some  other  purpose.  Pmley. 

Unfitly  (un-fltliX  adv.  In  an  unfit  manner; 
not  properly;  unsuitably.    Hooker. 

Unfitness  (un-fit'nesl  n.  The  quality  of 
being  unfit;  want  of  suitable  powers  or 
qualifications;  as,  the  unfitness  of  a  tick 
man  for  labour;  want  of  propriety;  unsnit- 
ableness;  as,  unfitness  of  behaviour  or  of 
dress.    Shak. 

Unfitting  (un-fiting).  a.  Improper;  unbe- 
coming. *  A  passion  most  unfitting  such  a 
man.'  Shak.  'Monosyllables  .  .  .  aretm> 
fitting  for  verses.'    Camden. 

unfix  (un-flks'),  v.t  1.  To  make  no  longer 
fixed  or  firm;  to  loosen  from  any  fastenmg: 
to  detach;  to  unsettle;  as.  to  unfix  the  mind 
or  affections.  '  Unfix  his  earth-bound  root* 
Shak.—t.  To  melt;  to  dissolve. 


Nor  ran  the  rising  sun 


Ur^/Sx  their  fronts. 


DryAm.. 


unfixed  (un-fikstO.  p.  and  a.  1.  Not  fixed;  un- 
settled; loosenea.—  2.  Wandering;  erratic; 
inconstant— 3.  Having  no  settled  view  or 
object  of  pursuit;  irresolute;  undetermined 
Pope. 

Unflxedness  (un-flks'ed-nesX  n.  The  state 
of  being  nnflxed  or  unsettled.    Barrow. 

Unflagging  (un-fiag'ingX  a.  Not  flagging; 
notdrooping;  maintaining  strength  orspirli 
'  Unflagging  vigour  of  expression.'    South. 

Unfiamet  (un-tlam'X  vt  Not  to  inilame,  to 
unkindle;  to  cool. 

Fear 
V^fiatHts  your  courage  ui  portuit.     Qmmrttt. 

Unflattering  (un-flaft«r-ingX  e.  \.  Not 
tlntterinff;  not  colouring  the  truth  to  pleaaa. 
'  Th'  u  nfia  tt'ring  voice  of  freedom '  Tkmm  • 
son.  —  2.  Not  affording  a  favourable  proe- 

_pect;  as.  the  weather  lk  unfiattering. 

unfledged (un-flejd'Xo.  L  Not  vet  furaislMd 
with  feathers;  as,  an  unfledged  bird  *  Her 
unfiedg'd  brood.'  Onoper.—Z.  Not  havtag 
attained  to  full  growth  or  experience ;  not 
fully  developed ;  immature.  '  Unfiedged 
actors.'    Dryden. 

Unfiesh  (un-flesh').  e.t  To  deprive  of  tkak; 
to  reduce  to  a  skeleton.    [Rare.] 

Unfleshed  (un-fiesht'X  a.  Not  fleshed;  not 
seasoned  to  blood;  untried:  as,  an  wuieshtd 
hound;  un/««Aed  valour.  'Unfleshed 
J.  BaiUie.    [Rare  ] 

Unfieshyt  (un-flesh'iX  a.    Bar«  of 
'  Oastly  Death's  unfieshy  feet'   Dmviee. 

Unflinching  (un-flinsh'hig).  a.  Not  fllocb- 
ing;  not  shrinking:  as,  unkinehing  bravery. 

Unflower  (un-flou^X  v  f .  To  strip  of  floi 
O.  Fletcher. 


Fftte,  fikr,  fat,  fftll;       me,  met,  hdr;       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not.  move:       tube.  tub.  byll;       oil.  ponnd:       ii.  flr.  ahune:     f,  8c  f#y. 
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UBflueat  (uQ-flCi'eDtX  a-  Not  fluent;  un- 
ready in  speech.  '  My  ttdniut^uent  tongue.' 
Sylvester. 

VBfoUed  (nn-foild'X  a-  Not  ranquished; 
not  defeated;  not  batted.  *An  unfoiTd 
aiiny  of  sixty  thousand  men.'  Sir  W.  TempU. 
UHfUd  (un-fdldO,  v.t.  1.  To  open  the  folds 
of;  to  expand;  to  spread  out;  as,  to  unfold 
a  letter  or  a  package.  '  iTtyfold*  her  arms.' 
Pope.— 2.  To  lay  open  to  riew  or  contem- 
plation :  to  make  known  in  all  the  details; 
to  disclose;  to  reveal;  as,  to  ur\fold  one's 
designs;  to  unfold  the  principles  of  a 
science. 

Time  shall  tt^fbtd  what  plaited  canoioff  hides. 

Shak. 
To  what  purpose  have  you  unfMed  this  to  met 

Shak. 

S.To  show  or  let  be  seen:  to  display.  '(Light- 
ning) that  in  a  spleen  ur\f(Ad»  both  heaven 
and  earth.'    Stu^. 

Nay.  answer  me;  sund  aod  «i(/Mtf  yourself. 

^3^u^»« 

4.  To  release  from  a  fold  or  pen;  as,  to  «n- 
/o<d  sheep. 

unftdd  (nn-fdldO,  v.  t.  To  become  gradually 
expanded;  to  be  spread  apart;  to  become 
disclosed  or  dcTeloped;  to  develop  itselt 

I  see  thy  beauty  i^radually  m%fM,     Ttnuytmt. 

Unfolded  (nn-f6ld'edX  P-  and  a.    Released 
'  from  a  pen  or  fold;  also,  not  penned  or 

folded.    Chreeiu. 
UnfOOlt  (un-fOlO.  v.t  To  restore  from  folly; 

to  make  satisfaction  to  for  calling  one  a  fool; 

to  take  away  the  reproach  of  folly  from. 

Have  you  any  way,  then,  to  un/o«l  me  again  t 

Shah, 

Uklfboted  (un-fQt'ed),  p.  and  a.  Not  trod  by 
the  foot  of  man;  uurisited.    [Rare.] 

Until  it  came  to  some  nnfoottd  plains 
Where  fed  the  herds  of  i*an.  Ktats. 

UnltotMde  (un-for*bid'X  ^  Unforbidden. 
E.  B.  Browning. 

UtoforMdden.  unflorMd  (un-for-bid'n,  un- 
forbidO.  a.  l.Not  forbidden;  not  prohibited: 
applied  to  persons.— 2.  Allowed;  permitted; 
legal:  appUed  to  things. 

Uluorblddenness (un-forbid'n-ne8),n.  The 
state  of  being  unforMdden.    Boyle. 

Unfbrced  (un-fdrstO.  a.  1.  Not  forced;  not 
compelled;  not  constrained;  not  urged  or 
impelled.  '  This  eentle  add  w^orced  ac- 
cord.' Shak.—Z  Not  feigned;  not  artifici- 
ally assumed  or  heightened;  natural.  'Such 
unforced  and  unfe%ned  passiona'  Sir  J. 
Hayward.—S.  Not  violent;  easy;  gradual 
[Rare.] 

Windsor  the  next  above  the  raDey  swells  .  .  . 
With  such  an  easy  and  nnforttd  ascent 
That  no  stnpendous  precipice  denies 
Access.  DtnhtttH. 

4  Not  strained;  easy;  natural 

If  one  arm  is  stretched  out.  the  body  must  be 
somewhat  bowed  on  the  opposite  side,  in  a  situation 
which  is  u^ftrcttt.  Drydtn. 

Unfioroedly  (unfdrs'ed-li),  adv.  In  an  un- 
forced manner;  without  force.    Sandys. 

UnftMrdble  (un-fdrs'i-bl).  a.  Wanting  force 
or  strength;  as,  an  uii/orcibU  expression. 
Booker. 

Unforded  (un-fOrd'ed).  a.  Not  forded;  not 
having  a  ford ;  unfordable.  '  Unruly  tor- 
r«its  and  uVord«d  streama'   Dryden, 

imibretKHUllg  (un-fdrb6d'ing),  a.  Not  fore- 
telling; not  telling  the  future;  giving  no 
omens.    Pope. 

UnlbreknowaUA  (unfdrn6'abl).  a.  In- 
dmable  of  being  foreknowa    Cudworth. 

Uazbreknown  (un-fdr-ndn'X  a-  Not  previ- 
ously known  or  foreseen.  'Which  had  no 
leM  proved  certain,  ut^/oreknown.'  Milton. 
fRare] 

Unfar—aa  (un-fdr-sS'X  f^  Not  to  foresee 
or  anticipate;  to  have  no  previous  view  or 
impression  of.    Bv.  Hacket. 

Unfbresaeahlet (un-fdr-sS'ablX  a.  incap- 
able of  being  foreseen.    South. 

UBforeieelllg  (un-fdr-s^'ing),  a.  Not  fore- 
seeing. 'An  unforestting  greedy  mind.' 
Daniet 

Untorieen.  (un-fdr-sen'),  a.  Not  foreseen; 
not  foreknown.  'Evils  unforeseen,*  Cow- 
per.  — The  unforemen,  that  which  it  not 
foreseen  or  expected. 

Nothing  is  certain  but  the  ut^oruten.  FrmuU. 

ffnfffrttlrtnnfll  (nn-fOr'sklndX  a.  Circum- 
cised.   Milton.   [Rare] 

UBfivetoM  (unf6rtdldO,  a.  Not  predicted 
or  foretold.    Melec  Rev. 

Unforewamed  (unfdr-w»md'X  a-    Not 

forewarned ;  not  prerionaly  warned  or  ad- 

OKmiahed.   MHUm. 
UBfinliBltedCun-for'flt-edXa.  Notforfdted; 

maintained;  not  lost     'To  keep  obliged 

Uith  ut\fof/eited.'  Shak. 


UnfoniTeable  (unfor-giv'a-bl).  a.  Incap- 
able of  beinff  forgiven:  unpardonable.  '  The 
ui\forffiveabTe  sin.'    Carlyle. 

UniOlKlyen  (un-for-gi  Vii).  a.  Not  forgiven ; 
not  pardoneo.    Bp.  Jewel. 

Unforgtvar  (un-forgiv'teX  ^  One  who  does 
not  pardon  or  foigive;  an  implacable  per- 
son.   Biehardmm. 

UnforglTlllg  (un-for-giv'ingX  a.  Not  for- 
giving; not  disposed  to  overlook  or  pardon 
offences;  implacable.    Byron. 

UnfoxvlTlniPMU  (un-for-giv'ingnesX  n. 
The  quality  of  being  unforgiving;  implaca- 
bility.   Richardson. 

Unforgotten,  Unforgot  (un-for-gofn,  un- 
for-gorX  A-  I-  Not  forgot;  not  lost  to 
memory.  '  Clime  of  the  u^fffryotUn  brave.' 
^ron.— 2.  Not  overlooked;  not  neglected. 

Uluorm  (un-formO,  v.t.  To  destroy;  to  nn- 
make;  to  decompose  or  resolve  into  parts. 

Unformal  (un-form'aiX  a.  Not  formal;  in- 
formal 

Unfonnallsed  (nn-for'mal-Izd''),  a.  Not 
made  formal ;  unreduced  to  forms.  CAar- 
latte  Bronte. 

Unformed  (un-formdO.p.And  a.  Not  having 
been  formed;  not  fashioned;  not  moulded 
into  regular  shape.  '  Matter  unform'd  and 
void.'  Milton.— Unformed  stars,  in  astron. 
same  as  Informed  Stars.    See  IliFORMKD. 

UnA>r8aken(un-for-sikk'nXa.  Not  forsaken; 
not  deserted;  not  entirely  neglected.  Ham- 
mond. 

Unfortifled  (un-for'ti-ndX  a.  l.  Not  forti- 
fied; not  secured  from  attack  by  walls  or 
mounds;  wanting  means  of  defence.  'Towns 
unfortified.'  Pope. —2.  Not  guarded;  not 
strengthened  against  temptations  or  trials; 
exposed;  defenceless;  as,  an  unfortified 
mind.  '  A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  unpa- 
tient.'    Shak. 

Unfortnnacyt  (un-for'tfl-na-siX  n.  Misfor- 
tune. '  The  uf\fortunacies  of  his  reign. '  Hey- 
lin. 

UnforUmate  (un-for^ta-nitX  a.  Not  suc- 
cessful; not  prosperons;  unlucky;  unhappy; 
aa,  an  ut\fortunate  adventure;  an  unfortu- 
nate man ;  an  unfortuiuite  commander ;  an 
ur\fortunate  business. 

Look  unto  those  they  call  itif/lfrfuHa/e, 

And  closer  viewed,  youll  find  they  were  unwise. 

Unfortnnate  (un-for'tfi-n&tx  n.  One  who  is 
unfortunate;  especlallv  a  term  applied  to  a 
woman  who  has  lapsed  from  virtue;  a  pros- 
Utute. 

One  men  mm/^rtmnmie 
Weary  of  breath.  1/omI. 

UnforUmately  (un-for'tQ-nit-liX  adv.  In 
an  unfortunate  manner;  by  ill  fortune;  un- 
happily; as.  the  scheme  unfortunately  nUs- 
carned.    Shak. 

Unfortnnaleness  (un-forHAn&t-nesX  n. 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  unfortu- 
nate; ill  luck;  ill  fortune.  *  My  uster's  un- 
fortunaleness.'    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

UnfOSSillsed (unfos'sUizdX  a.  Not  fossU- 
ixed.    Quart.  Rev. 

Unf ostered  (nn-f os't^rdX  a.  l.  Not  fostered ; 
not  nourished.— 2  Not  countenanced  by  fa- 
vour ;  not  patronized ;  as,  a  scheme  unfos- 
tered. 

Unfongbt  (nn-ffttO.  a.    Not  fought    Shak. 

Unfomed  (im-fould'X  a-  Not  fouled;  not 
polluted;  not  soiled;  not  corrupted;  pure. 
Dr.  H.  More. 

Unfoond  (un-found\  a.  Not  found;  not  met 
with;  not  discovered  or  invented.    MUton. 

Unfounded  (un-f ound'edXa.  1.  Not  founded ; 
not  built  or  established.  MUton.— 2.  Hav- 
ing no  foundation;  vain;  idle;  baseless;  as, 
un/oimded  expectations.   Paley. 

Unibnndedly  (un-found'ed-liX  ode.  In  an 
idle  or  unfounded  manner. 

Unfractured  (un-frak'tOrdX  a.  Not  frac- 
tured; unbroken.    Defoe. 

Unfiraxnablet  (un-fr&m'a-blX  o-  Not  capa- 
ble of  being  framed  or  moulded.    Booker. 

Unfiramableness  t  ( un  •  f rim '  a-b1-nes ).  n. 
The  quality  of  not  being  framable.  Bp.  San- 
derson. 

Unframe  (nn-frim'),  v.t  To  destroy  the 
frame  of;  to  take  apart 

Sin  has  m^fimtmtd  the  fabric  of  the  whole  man. 

Smtth. 

Unfiramed  (un-frimd^,  a.   Not  formed;  not 

constructed;  not  fashioned.    'Unfashloned 

and  unframed.'    Dryden. 
Unfranehleed  (nn-fran'chlsdX  a.  Notfran- 

chised;  disfranchised. 
UnfrangtUet  (un-fran'Ji-blXa.    Incapable 

of  being  broken;  not  frangible;  infrangible. 

Jer.  Taylor. 
Unfirankable(on-fnaigk'a-blXa.  Incapable 


of  being  franked  or  sent  by  a  public  convey- 
ance free  of  expense.  Bouthey. 

Unfraugllt  (un'fratX  a.  Not  fraught;  not 
filled  with  a  load  or  burden;  freed  from 
load  or  burden.  'Thy  heavenly  load  un- 
fraught:  Ph.  Fletcher. 

unfiree  (un-freO^  a.  Not  ftee;  held  in  bond- 
age. 

There  had  always  been  a  slave  dan,  a  class  of  the 
UM/ree  among  the  English  as  amonff  all  German 
peoples.  7.  H.  Grmu. 

Unfireeiet  (un-fr6z0»  «•<•  To  thaw.  *Un- 
freeae  the  frost  of  her  chaste  heart.'  T. 
Budsoti. 

Unfrequenoy  (nn-tr€1nren4iX  n.  The  state 
of  being  uufreqnent:  infrequency.  'The 
unfrequeney  of  apparitions.'    OlanviUe. 

Unfrequeni  (un-frd'kwentXa-  Not  frequent : 
not  common;  not  happening  often;  infre- 
quent.   Spectator. 

Unfreqnentt  (un-fr6-kwentO.  v.t  To  cease 
to  frequent.    J.  Philips.    [Rare.] 

Unfrequented  (un-fre-kwent'edX  a.  Rarely 
visited;  seldom  resorted  to  by  human  be- 
ings; solitarv;  as,  an  ui\frequented  place  ur 
forest    Shak. 

Unfrequently  (un-fr^lcwent-li).  adv.  Not 
often;  seldom;  infrequently.    Cogan. 

Unfiret  t  (un-fretO,  V.  L  To  smooth  out ;  to 
relax.  '  Until  the  Lord  unfret  His  angry 
brow.'    Qreene. 

Unfiretted  (un-fret'edl  a.  Not  fretted;  not 
worn  or  rubbed.  "Tne  paper  unf  retted* 
Bolinshed. 

UnfirlatOe  (unfri'a-blX  a.  Not  friable;  in- 
capable of  being  crumbled  or  pulverized. 
'  Tne  elastic  Bna  unfriable  nature  of  cartil- 
age.'   Paley. 

UnMend  (unYrend).  n.  One  not  a  friend ; 
an  enemy.  '  Turn  from  him  as  an  w\friend. ' 
Carlule. 

Unfriended  (nn-frend'edX  a.  WantinK 
friends;  not  countenanced  or  suppurted. 
Shak. 

UnfriendUneea  (un-frendli-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  unfriendly  ;  want  of  kind- 
ness; disfavour.  'The  troubles  and  un- 
frieiidliness  of  the  world.'    Leiahton. 

Unfriendly  (un-frendliX  a.  I.  Mot  friendly; 
not  kind  or  benevolent ;  as,  an  ut\friendly 
neighbour.— 2.  Not  favourable;  not  adapted 
to  promote  or  support  any  object.  *  The 
unfriendly  elements.'    Shak. 

Unmendly  (un-frendliX  €uiv.  In  an  un- 
kind manner ;  not  as  a  friend.  '  Nothing, 
surely,  that  looks  unfriendly  upon  truth.' 
ITo^^ton. 

Unfrlgbted  (un-frlt'edX  a.  Not  frighted ; 
not  scared  or  terrified.    B.  Jonson. 

UnfrlgbtfU  (un-frit'fulX  a.  Not  frightful; 
not  terrifying  or  repuluve.    Carlyle. 

UnfrtKSk  (un-frok'X  v.t  To  deprive  of  a 
frock;  to  divest  of  a  frock;  hence,  to  de- 
prive of  the  character  and  privileges  of  a 
priest  or  clergyman.    TroUope. 

Unfrt>set(un-fr6z0.a.  Unfroxen.  'Theun- 
froze  waters.'    J.  Philips. 

UnfrOien  (on-frox'nX  a.  Not  frozen ;  nt>t 
congealed.  'Their  unfroten  womb.'  Ph. 
Fletcher. 

UnftllitftlKun-frOt'fulXA.  1.  Not  producing 
fruit;  barren:  as,  an  unfruitful  tree.— 2.Not 
producing  offspring ;  not  prolific ;  barren ; 
as,  an  unJruHful  feniale.— 3.  Unproductive; 
not  fertile;  as,  an  unfruitful  soil— A.  Not 
productive  of  good;  as,  an  unfruitful  life.— 
6.  Not  bringing  about  a  result;  vain;  fruit- 
less; ineffectual.  '  In  the  midst  of  his  un- 
fruitful  prayer.*    Shak. 

unfr^tfmly  (un-f ri^t^fnl-liX  o^v.  In  an  on- 
fruitful  manner ;  fruitlessly. 


I  had  rather  do  anything  than 
Mti/ruitfuUy. 


out  time  so 


UnfrnltfrQneu  (un-frdffnl-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  nnfruitfnl;  barrenness;  in- 
fecundity;  unproductiveness:  applied  to 
persons  or  things. 

Unftielled  (un-f Q'eldX  a.  Not  supplied  with 
fuel;  not  fed  with  fuel    Southey. 

UnfoUUled  (un-ful-fild'X  a.  Not  fulfilled  ; 
not  accomplished;  as,  a  prophecy  or  pre- 
diction unfulflUed.  'Fierce  desire .  .  .  still 
unfulAWd.'    Milton. 

Unmllt  (un-ful'X  A-  Not  full  or  complete; 
imperfect    Sylvester. 

Unfomed  (un-fQmd'X  a-  1-  Not  fumigated. 
S.  t  Not  extracted  or  drawn  forth  by  fumiga- 
tion; undistilled:  said  of  odour  or  scent 


She  .  .  .  (trows  the  ground 

With  rose  and  odours  from  the  shrub  u»\f*tmtd. 

MtUan. 
Unftmded  (on-f nnd'edXa.  Not  funded ;  hav- 
ing no  permanent  funds  for  the  payment  of 
its  interest;  as,  an  unfundtd  debt.     Un- 


tkk,  dhain:     eh.  8c.  locA; 
Vol.  IV. 


S*yo;     l.iob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     IB,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  toig;    wh,  wAlg; 


xh,  anire.— See  TLXt. 
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funded  debt  arises  from  Any  national  ex- 
pense for  which  no  provision  has  been  made, 
or  the  provision  has  proved  insutticient  or 
not  forthcoming  at  the  time  wanted.  It 
UBually  exists  in  the  form  of  exchequer  bills 
and  bonda    See  under  Bxohequer. 

Uxiftirl(un-f6rl').  vX  To  loose  from  a  furled 
■tate;  to  expand  to  the  wind;  to  spread 
out  '  Unfurl  the  maiden  banner  of  our 
rights.*    Tennyion. 

UnfturnlBh  (un-f*r'nlBh),  v.t  To  strip  of 
furniture;  to  divest;  to  strip  in  general. 
'That  which  may  ur^^wmish  me  of  reason.' 
Shak. 

UnftamlBlied  (un-fdr'nisht),  a.  L  Not  fur- 
nished; not  supplied  with  furniture;  empty. 
'Avast  ttr/t«mi«^d  house.'  Swift.— 2.  Vn- 
supplied  with  what  is  necessary;  unpro- 
vided. 
We  shall  be  much  UM/umish^  for  this  time.  Shak. 

VxifOZTOWed  (un-fu'r6d),  a.  Not  furrowed; 
not  formed  into  drills  or  ridgea  'The  un- 
seeded and  u^furrowed  soil.'    Cowper. 

UnAued  (un-fQzd').  a.  Not  fused;  not 
melted. 

Unfiisible  (un-fQx'i-bl),  a.  Incapable  of 
being  fused:  infusible. 

Ungiunt  (un-g&n'X  a.  {(Tn,  and  gavi,  a. 
(which  see).]  Ungainly;  awkward;  clumsy. 
'One  of  we  most  ungain,  conceited  pro- 
fessors of  the  art  of  murdering  I  ever  met 
with.'    Beeiford. 

Ungalned  (un-g&nd').  a.  Not  yet  gained; 
unpossesseo.    Shak. 

UngalnfUl  (un-g&n'f«l).  a.  Unprofitable; 
not  producing  gain.    Daniel. 

Ungainllness  (nn-g&n'li-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  ungainly;  clumsiness; 
awlcwardness. 

Ungainly  (un-g&n'UX  a-  [Un-,  not,  and 
gcMy.  See  Gain,  a.]  Clumsy;  awkward; 
uncouth;  as,  an  ungainly  strut  in  walking. 
'His  uruMinly  figure  and  eccentric  man- 
ners.'   Macaulay. 

Ungainly t  (un-gan1i),  a.  Unprofitable;  un- 
remunerative;  vain. 

Misusing  their  knowledge  to  ungainly  ends,  as 
either  ambitioo,  superstitioa.  or  for  satisfying  their 
curiMity.  Hammond. 

Ungallant  (im-gal1ant),  a.    Not  gallant; 
uncourtlv  to  ladies.    Ck^f. 
Ungalled  (un-gf|ld'),  a.  Unhurt;  not  galled; 
unmjured. 

Why.  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep. 

The  hart  ungatUd  play.  Shak. 

Ungarmented  (un-gttr  ment-ed),  a.  Un- 
clothed; naked.  'Her  limbs  ungarmented.' 
Souihey. 

UngarnUhed  (nn-gir^isht),  a.  Not  gar- 
nlMied  or  furnished;  unadorned.  '  A  plain 
ungamiih'd  present'    MUUm. 

Ungartered(un-g&r't6rd),  a.  Being  without 
garters.  '  Your  nose  . . .  ungartered,  your 
bonnet  unhanded.'    Stiak. 

Ungathered(un-gaTH'6rd>,a.  Not  gathered; 
not  culled;  not  picked.    Tennyton. 

Ungaoged  (nn-g&JdO.  a.  Not  gauged ;  not 
measured  or  calculated.  'Ungauged  by 
temperance.'    Young. 

Ungear  (un-gdr'X  v.C  To  strip  of  gear;  to 
throw  out  or  ffear. 

Ungeneralled  (un-Jen'6r-ald),  a.  Hade  not 
general;  local;  particular.  Fuller.    [Rare.] 

Ungenerated  (un-Jen'dr-at-ed).  a.  Not  gen- 
erated; not  brought  into  being.    Raleigh. 

Ungenerona  (nn-jen'dr-us),  a.  Not  gener- 
ous ;  not  showing  liberality  or  nobility  of 
mind  or  sentiments;  illiberal;  ignoble;  dis- 
honourable. 

The  victor  never  will  impose  on  Cato 
Ungtn'rous  terms.  Addison. 

Ungenerously  (un-Jen'dr-us-li),  adv.  In  an 
ungenerous  manner;  illiberally;  ignobly. 

Ungenial  (un-Jg'ni-al),  a.  Not  genial ;  not 
favourable  to  nature  Or  to  natural  growth; 
as.  ungenial  air :  ungenial  soils.  '  Th'  un- 
genial pole.'    Thonuon. 

Ungenitnredt  (im-jen'it-Cird).  a.  Wanting 
genitals;  wanting  the  power  of  propagation; 
Impotent    Shak. 

Ungenteel  (un-jen-t£10.  a.  Not  genteel; 
unpolite;  rude:  of  persons  or  jnanners. 

Ungenteelly  (un-jen-tSl'UX  adv.  In  an 
ungenteel  manner;  impolitely;  uncivilly. 
Sdin.  Rev. 

Ungentle  (im-Jen'tlX  a.  Not  gentle:  harsh; 
rude.  'That  ungentle  flavour  which  dis- 
tinguishes nearly  all  our  native  and  uncul- 
tivated grapea'    Hawthorne. 


Caesar  cannot  Hve  to  be  ungenttt.  Shak. 

Ungentlemanllke  (un-jen'tl-man-lik).  a. 
Not  like  a  gentleman;  not  becoming  a  gen- 
tleman.   GuMterfield. 


UngentlemanlinesB  (nn-Jen'tl-man-li-nes), 

n.    The  quality  of  being  ungentlemanly. 

Quart.  Rev. 
Ungentlemanly  (un-jen'tlman-li),  a.   Not 

becoming  a  gentlemau.    Clarendan. 
Ungentleneas  (un-jen'tl-nesX  n.    1.  Want 

of  gentleness;  harshness;  severity;  rudeness. 

2.  Want  of  politeness;  incivility. 

You  have  done  me  much  unftttUeness 

To  show  the  letter  that  I  wnt  to  you.       Shak. 

Ungently  (un-ientli),  adv.  In  an  ungentle 
manner;  harshly;  with  severity;  rudely. 
Shak. 

Unget  (un-getO,  v.t.    To  cause  to  be  unbe- 

gotten.    [Bare] 

I'll  disown  you.  111  disinherit  you, 
Illffif^/you.  Sheridan. 

Ungifted(un-gift'edX  a.  Not  gifted;  not 
endowed  with  peculiar  faculties.  '  A  hot- 
headed, ungifted,  unedifying  preacher.'  Ar- 
buthnot 

UngUded,  Ungilt  (un-gUd'ed.  un-gilf),  a. 
Nut  gilt;  not  overlaid  with  gold.  'Our 
mean  ungilded  stage.'  Dryden. 
Unglrd  (un-gdrdO,  v<*  To  loose  or  free  from 
a  girdle  or  band ;  to  unbind;  to  divest  of  a 
girdle  or  of  what  is  girt  on.  Gen.  xxiv.  82. 
'The  sportive  exercises  for  the  which  the 
genius  of  Milton  ungirds  itself.'  Macaulay. 
ifnglyet  (un-eivO,  v.L  and  i.  To  relax;  to 
slacken.    Ftuler. 

Unglvlng(un-giv'ingXa.  Not  bringing  gifts. 
Dryden. 

Un^ca-putl  (nng1ca-p;)-ti).  n.  The  name  of 
an  arboreal  gibbon  {Hylobates  agilit,  or 
agile  gibbon),  remarkable  for  its  agility, 
swinging  itself  from  tree  to  tree  to  the  dis- 
tance of  40  feet  This  it  is  able  to  do  from 
the  power  of  its  arms,  which  are  so  dispro- 
portionately long  that,  when  extended,  they 
measured  feet,  though  the  animal,  standing 
upright,  is  only  8  feet  hi^h.  Its  call-note, 
also,  is  curious.  It  is  timid,  gentle,  and 
affectionate  when  tamed. 
Unglaze  (un-glazOi  v.t.  To  strip  of  glass;  to 
remove  the  glass,  as  from  windows. 
Unglazed  (un-gl&zd').  a.  l.  Deprived  of 
glass;  not  furnished  witli  gl&as;  as,  the 
windows  are  unalaud.—Z  wantbg  glass 
windows.  '  A  shed  . . .  until'd  and  urhgltu^d.' 
Prior.  —3.  Not  covered  with  vitreous  matter. 
'  Unglazed  earthen  vessels.'  Kirwan. 
Ungloomed  (un-gl5mdO,  a.  Not  daricened, 
overshadowed,  or  overclouded.  '  With  look 
ungloomed  by  guile.'  Mat.  Oreen. 
Unglorlfled  (uA-gl6'ri-fid),a.  Not  glorified; 
not  honoured  with  praise  or  adoration. 
Dryden. 

Unglorl^  (un-gld'ri-ff),  v.t.  To  deprive  of 
glory.  Watts.  [Rare] 
Un^orloUBt  (un-gld'ri-us),  a.  Not  glorious; 
bringing  no  glory  or  honour;  inglorious. 
Wicklife. 
Unglove  (un-gluv'),  v.t  To  take  off  the 
glove  or  gloves  from.  *  Unglove  your  hand.' 
Beau.  A  FL 

Unglue  (un-gld'),  v.t.  To  separate,  as  any- 
thing that  is  glued  or  cemented.  '  Unglue 
thyself  from  the  world  and  the  vanities  of 
it^    Bp.HaU. 

Unglaued(un-glttfed).  a.  Not  glutted;  not 
sauated  or  saturated;  not  cloyed.  'Seydts 
unglutted  eye.'  Byron. 
Ungod  (un-god').  vt  1.  To  divest  of  the 
divine  attributes  or  qualities,  real  or  sup- 
posed; to  divest  of  divinity;  to  undeiiy. 
Dr.  J.  Seott.  [Rare.]— 2.  To  deprive  of  a 
god  or  cause  to  recognize  no  god ;  to  make 
atheistical  or  godlesa    [Rare.] 

l^us  men  ungtdded  may  to  places  rise. 
And  sects  may  be  preferred  without  disguise. 

l)fyden. 

Ungodllly  (un-godli-li),  adv.  In  an  un- 
godly manner;  impiously;  wickedly. 

Ungodliness  (un-god'li-nesX  n.  The  quality 
oToeing  imgodly;  impiety;  wickednesa 

The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against 
an  unfodlintss.  Rom.  i.  !& 

Ungodly  (un-god1iX  a-  1.  Not  godly;  careless 
of  God ;  godless;  wicked ;  impious ;  sinful ; 
aa,  ungouy  men  or  ungodly  deeds.  1  Pet. 
Iv.  18.— 2.  Polluted  by  wickednesa  'The 
hours  of  this  ungodly  day.'    Shak. 

Ungored  (un-gdrd'i,  a.  Not  stained  or 
marked  with  gore;  nnbloodied.    Sylveeter. 

Ungored  (un-i6rd').  a.  l.  Not  gored;  not 
wounded  with  a  horn  or  tusk.— -2.  Not 
wounded:  unhurt  *  To  keep  my  name  un- 
gored.'   Shak.    [Rare.] 

Ungorged  (un-gorjdO,  a.  Not  gorged ;  not 
filled;  not  sated.  '  Ungorged  with  flesh  and 
blood.'    Dryden. 

Ungorgeons  (un-gor'JusX  a.   Notgorgeooi; 


not  showy  or  splendid.  'In  most  ungm- 
geoue  pall. '    Carlyle. 

ungot,  Ungotten  (un-gof.  un-got'n),  a. 
iTNot  gained.  Daniel.— i. t  Not  begotten. 
'  Ungotten  and  unborn.'  Skak.  '  His  loins 
yet  full  of  urufot  princes.'    Waller. 

TTngOYemable  (un-gu'v6m-a-blX  a.  1.  In- 
capable of  being  governed,  ruled,  or  re- 
strained ;  incapable  of  being  regulated  by 
laws  or  rules;  refractory;  unruly. 

So  ungovemaN*  a  poet  cannot  be  translfeted  Uter- 
ally.  Dryden. 

2.  Licentious;  wild;  unbridled;  aa,  ungooem- 
able  passions. 

Ungovemableness  (nn-gu'vtoi-a-bl-nes),  n. 
State  of  being  tmgovemable. 

Ungovemaluy  (im-gu'v6m-a-bllX  adv.  In 
an  ungovernable  manner;  to  as  not  to  lie 
governed  or  restrained.  '  Ungovernably 
wild.'    OoUUmUh. 

Ungovemed  (un-gu'vtondX  a.   l.  Not  being 
governed;  having  no  government;  anarchi- 
cal 
The  estate  is  green  and  yet  upfitvem'd.      Shak. 

2.  Not  subjected  to  laws  or  principles;  not 
restrained  or  regulated;  unbridled;  licen- 
tious; as,  ungovenied  passiona  'To  some 
ungovemed  appetite.'    MUUm. 

Ungown  (un-gounOi  v.  t  To  strip  of  a  gown. 
as  a  clergyman;  to  unfrock. 

UngraOM  (tin-grasf).  a.  Not  graced ;  not 
favoured:  not  honoured.    Beau.  S  FL 

UngraceAil  (un-gris'f ulX  a.  Not  gracefol; 
wanting  grace  and  elegance;  inelegant; 
clumsy;  as,  ungraceful  manners.  'Nor  are 
thy  lips  un^ac</iti.'  Milton.  'The  other 
oak  remahung  a  blackened  and  tmgrac^l 
trunk.'    Sir  W.  Seott 

UngraceftiUy  (un-grtis'fQl-li).  adv.  In  an 
ungraceful  manner;  awkwardly;  inelegantly. 
Spectator. 

Ungracefulness  (an-gris'f«l-nes).  n.  The 
quality  of  being  ungraceful;  want  of  grace- 
fulness; awkwardness;  aa,  ungrae^fulmee 
of  mannera    Locke. 

Ungracious  (un-gri'shus),  a.  l.  Rude;  nn- 
mannerlv;  odious;  hateful;  brutal.  'Seven 
other  spirits  more  ungraeiout  than  himselL* 
UdaU. 

Ungracians  wretch. 
Fit  for  the  mountains  and  the  barbarous  cavci. 
Where  manners  ne'er  were  preached.       Shak. 

2.  Offensive;  disagreeable;  unplea;ring. 
'Parts  which  are  ungracioue  to  the  sight* 
Dryden.  —  8.  Unacceptable ;  not  well  re- 
ceived; not  favoured. 

Anything  of  grace  toward  the  Irish  rebels  was  as 
HngracioMS  at  Oxford  aa  at  London.       Clartndfin. 

4.  Showing  no  grace;  impious;  wicked. 

Swearest  thou,  ungracious  boy?  Shak. 

Ungradoosly  (un-gr&'shus-li),  adv.  In  an 
ungracious  manner;  with  disfavour:  aa,  the 

J  proposal  was  received  ungraeimt/Ay. 
ngradoasness  (un-gr&'shus-nesX  n.  State 

ofoeing  ungracioua    Jet.  Taylor. 

Ungrammatlcal  (un-gram-mat'ik-alX  «. 
Not  according  to  the  established  rules  of 
grammar. 

Ungrammatically  <un-gram-mat'ik-al-UX 
advT  In  a  manner  contrary  to  the  mlea  of 
grammar.    Dr.  Knox. 

Ungratet  (un-gr&tO,  a.  [Prefix  tm.  not,  and 
L.  aratia,j>leasing.  agreeable.  ]  1  Not  agree- 
able.—2.  iJngratefuL    Jer.  Taylor. 

Ungratet  (un'gritX  n.  An  ungrateful  per- 
son; an  ingrate.    sw\ft. 

Ungrateful  (un-gr4t'fulX  «•  l-  Not  grate- 
fun  not  feeling  thankitu  or  showing  grati- 
tude for  favours;  not  making  returns,  or 
making  ill  returns  for  kindnesa— 2.  Making 
no  returns  for  culture;  sterile.  'Th'  tm- 
(frat^ii^  plain.'  />ryden.— S.  Unpleaalng: 
unacceptable:  disagreeable;  harsh.  'Not 
all  ungrateful  to  thine  ear.'    Tennyeon. 

Ungratefmly  (un-gr&tfal-UX  o^v.  In  an 
ungrateful  manner. 

Ungrateftilness  (un-grftt'fn1-nesX  n.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  ungrateful ;  (a) 
ingratitude;  (6)  disagreeabienesa 

Ungratilied  (un-gra'ti-fid).  a.  Not  gratified : 
not  satisfied;  not  bidulged.  'Should  torn 
thee  away  ungraiified.*    Beau-  A  FL 

Ungratet  (nn-grftvO,  v.t  To  take  oat  o( 
the  grave;  to  disinter.    Fuller. 

Ungraye(un-gr&v^a.  Not  grave  or  ■eitooB. 
Daviee. 

Ungrayed  (un-grivdO.  a.  l.  Unburied;  not 
placed  in  a  grave;  not  interred.  Surrey. ^^ 
2.  Not  engraved;  not  carved. 

Ungravely  (un-grav'UX  adv  withotit 
gravity  or  seriousness;  without  dignity;  In- 
decently.   Shak.    [Rare.] 

Ungreai>le,t  a.  Not  agreeable ;ttnpteuaiit; 
disagreeable.    Chaucer. 


Fftte,  f&r,  fat,  ftU;      m£,  rati,  hdr;      pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  mdve;      tQbe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc  abune;        f,  8c  by. 
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VngnmnA  <ub  graaud' 


id'i.o.  NotiTDiuid; Bo( 
u  In  ■  milL    Stan,  d 


VOKuIft  (nng'Kfl-Iii},  n.    [L,  lUn.  ot  u^uji. 

nlinder,  conti,  As.,  by  &  pUne  pauJof 
tUqucl;  UiTDUgli  tta«  bui  and  put  ol  tli* 


irwwnt  (on^rtnT. 

"".K-*!- 

cUw,  or  hoof;  nui 


out  ^rhiT' 
Im  the  doom 

mU.  ■  ntJl. 

[bit  ol   Mil 

>t)nit  In  ■  naU 

Xlcnlar.-lSaldoI  luch 
qIidaIi  At  have  AttAcbed 
■      f. 


DniriliAta  (DDE-Eatli'UX  n.  J^  (From 
unoula.  ■  boot  AfM  aboTfi.]  The  bt>ofed 
oDidrupedv  tennarlj  ■  dlridgn  ol  the  Hun- 
nulli.  lacladlng  tb«  Did  ordcn  Ftcbjiti- 
nmu,  Bulldunguli.  uid  Euinlnuiti* :  but 
In  modem  loologT  the  lenn  li  applied  to  an 
order  under  whlcb  an  clanided  ill  the 

which  Duw  forma  a  lepirBla  order.  PtoIkw- 
ddea.  The  order,  irbkb  li  the  largeit  and 
moit  Importuit  of  the  UioimaUa,  il  iDt»- 
dlilded  [e 


■r;  not  cuitlout:  a*,  to  tw  unaaariid  in 
Dtmenntlun.  -g.  Hetllnnlly  ujd  or  done; 


guArdtd  ekprnAloQ  or  a 


leeily;  %*,  to  ipelk  or  promiH  tinffuardediy. 
thlfiUTdediiaufuB-gUd'ed-nei),  n.    Btate 

offing  uagairJed.    Quart.  Bn. 
XtaglUMi  (UDiT'loA-al).  '.    Same  ei  Ungual. 
UnillBUt  (unriwent),  n.    [L.  urvumtuni. 

fnin  unge.  to  uialDt.    Sae  UNCtioN.)   Anf 

the  lubHatlon  of  nuuhlnerr.     '  Ungtunt 
mellow'd  by  nine  circling  jtmn '    Coaptr. 


UnCTLBHad  (un-geit').  a.     Not  urlTed  it  or 
■tMlned  hy  pMB  or  conJectnnL    'Foruoae 


niigulcnl*r(uiij:-iwili'a-l*r).a.  (Lutv", 
the  Dili.]  1.  (^or  pertaining  to  a  clav  or 
nail.— 1  In  M.  of  the  length  of  a  hiUDMi 
nitl,  orhilfanhich. 

nunloalAta  (ang^wlk'H-U'^).  n  pi.  Id 
ml,  a  term  lortnerly  applied  to  all  anlnuli 

promlnentclawL  EdenUtci,rodenta.Felldie, 
and  other  quadrupedi  "ere  taciuded  by 

VnsnlciilKta,  nnnlralKteil  (anB-gwiiiik- 

Uc,  nnt-KwIk'ii-llil-Hl ),  a.  [L  uiwutt,  ■ 
eliw.l  Laair>d;haTJiigcla<n.-2.InM. 
Fomuhed  will)  a  daw;  having  a  narrow 
liaaa.  u  the  petal  in  a  polypetaloui  corolla 
UnnlenUU  Inn-gwlk'n-Ut).  n.  A  qaadra- 
^bA  at  (be  dlrtilon  VnnJculata. 
uttcold&bla  (Da-gld'a-bl),  a.     Incapable  ol 


UnnleaUtU 

T^roliUbla  I 

l»rii«  Ruided 
Ulinidi,bly  (un.gtd'abll),  ode.    Id  an  gn 
_fuTdil.le  manner,    CarlyU. 
ODfUldOd  C  HD-gf d'ed ).  d-    1-  Not  guided 

poufed  ind  uuTrlended.'  SAoi. -2.  No' 
regulated:  nngotatned.  'The  accidental 
HHguidtd  motional  blind  matter  '  LfKkv 
lnitnUtratu(aoE-gwir*rui>.a.  [L-uivuii 


fal.  tram  tinoii.  to  inolnl.)  Oily;  nnct 
cnniltCIng  of  lat  or  oil,  or  membliag 
Unnli  (DDg'gwli).  n.  (L..  a  pall,  a 
Hee  SlU-1  I.  A  Bidl.  eUw.  or  hool 
anlmaL— £  In  Itot.  the  claw  or  lowei 
tncted  part  of  a  petal,  by  which  It 
tadied  to  the  receptacle.  It  la  anal< 
to  the  petiole  of  a  leaf. 

eb.  aUlo:     th.  Be  lock;     g.poj     l.^b: 


!■  the  ] 


dactyU.  which  compriaei  the  hlppopoUmtu, 
theplgi.  and  the  whole  gronpol  nunlrianti, 
InclDdtng  oien.  aheap,   guata,    aalclopei. 

Ungill&ta  fung'gil'Tfct),  n.  a  hoofed  quad- 
ruped; an  animal  of  the  order  riigulata 

irnffOlat*  (UBg'gfl-Itt),  a.  I.  Hoof-ihaped; 
■hiped  Ilhe  thoTioof  of  a  horae.  -S  Hailng 
huofi:  ai,  an  urvuXaM  animal. 

Vncnled  (ung'gtud). 


ifadifler 
A  the  ani. 

Dnintloiu  (ung'ga-iui},  < 


mthatofthebod]' 


„  _.     Pertaining  to 
DnhabUe'fuu-hab'aj,  a.   Unfit;  tumltal: 


DnhftOked  lun-hi 
■word!  md'ii elm. 
UnluckiLayBd  (u 


uriAdcbi^Rf 


UnbaJTl  (un-hb' 
to  remove  the  luuriium;  at^HiunAatraauK 

ITiiliAlal<un-hU'),a  Uniound;  uothailllij. 

UnbKllOW  (un-hallS),  e.l.    To  profane;  to 

deucrale. 

Dnlulloired  (un-hal16dX  p.  and  a.  1.  Not 
hallowed,  coniecrated,  or  dedicated  to  n- 
cted  pnrpoMi. 

t.  Unholy;  profane;  Implnui. 

IItlIULla*d(ua-hal>t0.a.    |ReeHll«IC|   LiL 

Ejeeted;  unululed.  Sir  IF.  SeUt  [Acntch.] 
trnbuumml  (nD-hini'ptrd),  a.    Nat  ham- 

nlty  wiKamptnd  by  aoy  pniFloat  powea- 
lion.'    J.  S.  Mill. 
Unhand  (iin-hand'),  e.l.    To  take  the  hand 


nmutodlly  (un-hanifl-li).  adv.    In  ai 
ha&dy  manner;  awkwardlv:  clanullv. 

or  quaUtj  ol  bel 

Onliwiaiadlun-i _  _ 

oottoucheil:  nottreatedormanaged.  'I^t 
the  cauie  o'  the  king  unlHindled7  Sliai.— 
l.NDtaccnitOBiedtabelBguaBd;  not  trained 
or  broken  In.     '  Vouthlol  and  unAandled 


L  Not  generout  or  decorooi;  not  Ubaral 
,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  ritv;     TH.  than;  tb,  iMo 


Lited  phyaick 


;  awkward;  uDIoward, 
andy.  '(/nAamiioiMand 

VnhuidaDmelr  (a — 

an  unhand (ome  Qianncr;  u,  (a)  Inclegantl) : 
nngracefullf ;  cliuoilty;  awkwardly.  'Thv 
mined  churches  . . .  unhandtormlj/  patcheil 
and  thatched.'  Awnwr.  (M  Ungentioatly; 
UUbarally;  nnt^j;  diacourteouilT.  -To 
hearthoHwhomyoB  rMpect  luiAandKiulv 
qnken  of.'    Stettr, 

UnhandsonunMi  ( on-hand 'n 

1'be  (late  or  qniUtr  ot  haing  ui      _ 

ai,  (a)  want  of  beautT,  elegance,  or  grace 
Sir  P.  Sidatv-  (A)  UnfalmeH;  diilngenu- 
ouiDeu;  UDgenerouaneu ;  ungtatef ulnei> : 
lUlberalneaa    Jer.  Taylor. 

Uillut)ld7(ui1-haiid'l),  a.  Not  handy;  ai,(nl 
not  deiieruua;  not  aklllnt  and  ready  In  tlit- 

ufiAnndu  at  hli  work,  (b)  Not  coDvenletii' 
awkward;  aa,  an  unhandy  poatun  for  writ. 

DDliBiiK  (unhang^,  e.  I.  I.  Todlreat  ar  itHp 
of  haoglngt,  ae  a  room. —2.  Totakelramthe 
hingei;  aa.  to  unhang  a  gate. 

DnllMlS«d,  Cnbonc  {un-hingd'.nn.hnns'). 
a.     Not  hung  ur  banged;  not  punlaheiliiy 


111  luck;  mlafortune 


aa.to  llveTinAapviJv.  ^  [/iiAutrpifudecelvei'l.' 
UiUon.-^  By  ill  fi.rtune;  na 111  luck  wonhl 
have  II;  lo  lonie  ono't  mlafortune;  a*.  ««■ 
happity  I  mlaied  aeeing  him. -3.1  Ulichlev. 
□  Ully;  evilly.     Sliai. 

InlupiiliiaaaCun-hap'pl-neal.n.  l.Thaalile 
or  <|UBllty  of  being  unhippy;  aome degree 
□I  KrelchedneitormlMrT.— X.  Uliforlunt' ; 


Bluiipy  (unhap'pl],  a.    1.  Not  hapfv;  a>. 

Ah,  mc,  ...brnfMcbOquHO.  W« 

'6)  Marked  bT  or  aaioclited  with  IlllortaiiF. 
Infelicity,  or  miihap;  iniuBiilclona;  111- 
jDiened;  calamltoui;  evU.  'ThiaunAani/i 
num.'    JfiJbHi. 


a  T  F.  Clieerleii,  downcaat,  mUerable, 
wretched,  aflllc  ted,  unlorlunate.catamltoua 
OnhajlionTfun-birTrtr),  v.t.    To  drive  from 


OntutrbotiTad  <ii: 
tared;  affording  i 


i-hlU'b^rd),  K.    Not  altel. 
0  eheller.    •  Unharbmrtit 


evaflment  In  ii»- 


Dnhardatied  (un-hard'nd),  a.     1. 

himened;  not  made  obdurate,  ai 
'Ueawngera  ol  .tro 

hardfn'd  yonth  '    S, 

Unhard;  (unhardl),  a.  1.  Not  hardy:  not 
able  to  endure  fatigue.— !.  Not  having  for- 

unAardy,  unadven'turoua.'    Miiloti. 
Unttumed  junbannd'),  a.    Not  harmed  or 

Injured.    Shak. 
Onlumnftll  (uu-h»nn'ful),  a.     Not  doinii 

harm;  harmlau;  Innoiiuui. 

TJnluinnlnf  (an  h»rro'lngl,a.  NnHomcUnjr 
harm  orlnfnry;  Innocuoui;  hamdeaa.  'Tlie 
ttnAarniNji  atroko.*    Soutiuy. 

w,  vlg;    wh,  vUg;    ab,  a/UKL— tea  Kki. 


UKHARMOKIOUS 
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UKICAMBRAL 


UnliaTmonloiis  (an-hftr-mO'ni-as),  a.  Not 
harmonious;  inharmonious;  as,  (a)  not  hav- 
ing symmetry  or  congruity;  not  narmoniz- 
ing;  disproportionate. 

Those  pure,  immortal  elements,  that  know 
No  grou,  no  unMartnoHiotis  mixture.    MiltaH. 

(&)  Discordant;  unmusical;  Jarring.  'Harsh, 
unAarmomotM  sounda'    Svoyft. 

Unliamess  (un-hHr'ne8\  v.  t.  i.  To  strip  of 
harness;  to  loose  from  harness  or  gear. 
'  The  sweating  steers  wiihamenud  from  the 
yoke.'  Dryden.  —  !.  To  divest  of  armour. 
HolimhedL 

Vnliasty  (un-hastl),  a.  Not  hasty;  not  pre- 
cipitate; not  rash;  deliberate.  'So  uixMuty 
and  wary  a  spirit*    Jer.  Tavlor. 

nnhat  (un-hatO»  v.t  pret  A  pp.  unhatted; 
ppr.  unhatting.    To  remove  the  hat  from. 

unhat  (un-hatO.  v.i.  To  take  off  the  hat.  as 
from  politeness,  respect,  or  reverence.  *  tJn- 
hattiiig  on  the  knees  when  the  host  is  car- 
ried by.'    H  Spencer. 

UnliatClied  Cun-hauhtO.  a.  1-  Not  hatched; 
not  having  left  the  egg.  —2.  Not  matured 
and  brought  to  light;  not  disclosed.  'Some 
unhatehed  practice.'    Shak. 

Unhatting  (un-hat'ingi  n.  A  taking  off  of 
the  hat.  'Bows,  and  curtseys,  and  un- 
hattingg.'    H.  Spencer. 

Unliaantad  (unh^nt'ed).  a.  Not  haunted; 
not  frequented;  not  resorted  to;  un visited. 
'A  lone  u}t/iai»if«d  place.*    Donne. 

Unhasarded  (un-haz'drd-ed),  a.  Not  ex- 
posed or  submitted  to  hazard,  chance,  or 
danger:  not  ventured.    UUton. 

Unhazardous  (un-haz'drd-ns),  a.  Not  haz- 
anlous;  not  full  of  risk  or  danger;  free  from 
risk  or  danger.    Dryden. 

Unhead  (un-hedO.  v.i.  To  take  the  head 
from;  to  remove  the  head  of;  to  deprive  of 
the  head  or  of  a  head.  *  To  unhecui  a  mon- 
arch.'   Tom  Brown. 

Unhealable  (unhera-bl).  a.  Not  capable 
of  being  healed;  incurable.  '  An  unhealable 
sprain.     Fuller. 

Unhealthfol  un-helth'f ul\  a.  Not  health- 
ful; injurious  to  health;  insalubrious;  un- 
wholesome; noxious;  as,  an  unhealth/ul 
climate  or  air.  'Sultry  summers  orunAeoZcA- 
ful  8piin(rs '    Dryden. 

Unhealthftilness (unhelth'fulnes).n.  The 
state  of  beintr  unhealthful;  unwholesome- 
ness;  Insaluhriousness.  '  The  healthfulness 
or  unhealth/ulne»9  of  the  southern  winds.' 
Baeon. 

Unhealthily  (nnhelth'lli),  adv.  In  an  un- 
wholesome or  unsound  manner.    JUilton. 

UnhealthlnesB  (un-helth'i-nes).  n.  The 
state  or  qualitv  of  being  unhealthy;  as,  (a) 
want  of  health;  habitual  weakness  or  in- 
disposition: applied  to  persona  (6)  Un- 
soundness; want  of  vigour;  as,  the  un- 
healthiness  of  trees  or  other  plants,  (e) 
Vnfavonrableness  to  health;  as,  the  un- 
healthinem  of  a  climate. 

Unhealthy  (unhelthM).  a.  l.  Wanting 
health;  wanting  a  sound  and  vigorous  state 
of  body;  habitually  weak  or  indisposed;  as. 
an  unhealthy  person.— 2.  Wanting  vigour  of 
growth;  unsound;  as,  an  unhealthy  plant 
8.  Abounding  with  disease;  unfavourable  to 
the  preservation  of  health;  as,  an  unhealthy 
season  or  city.  —4.  Adapted  to  senerate  dis- 
ease; unwholesome;  insalubrious;  as,  an 
unhealthy  climate  or  country.  —  6.  Not  in- 
dicating health;  resulting  from  bad  health; 
morbid:  as,  an  unhealthy  sign  or  craving; 
an  unhealthy  appearance. 

Unheard  (unh^rd').  a.    I.  Not  heard ;  not 
perceived  by  the  ear.— 2.  Not  admitted  to 
audience. 
What  pan^s  I  feel  unpitied  and  HMheanl.  Drydtn. 

a  Not  known  to  fame;  not  celebrated. 

Nor  was  his  name  unheard.  Milton. 

—  Unheard-of,  unprecedented;  such  as  was 
never  known  before.  'The  most  ur^ieard-(^ 
confusion.  *    Swift. 

Unheartt  (un-hartO.  v.t.  To  discourage;  to 
depress;  to  dishearten.    Shak. 

Unneavenly  (unhev'nliX  a-  Not  heavenly; 
not  pertaining  to,  characteristic  of.  or  suit- 
able for  heaven.  'Many  evil  and  (inAtfaven/y 
spirits  *    Byron. 

Unhedged  ( un-heid'},  a.  Not  hedged ;  not 
surrounded  by  a  hedge :  not  shut  in  or  in- 
closed, as  by  a  hedge  or  barriers. 

Our  needfol  knowledge,  like  our  needful  food, 

""'  ■  '  Id. 

Vounr. 


f„' 


Unhedsed,  lies  open  in  life's  common  field. 


Unheeded  (un-h6d'edX  a.    Not  heeded;  dii- 
regarded;  neglected;  unnoticed. 

The  world's  great  victor  passed  unhttded  by. 

P«fe. 


Unheededly  (unbad'edli).  ado.  Without 
being  noticed. 

Beneath  the  fray 
An  earthquake  reeled  uHhe*detUy  away.    Byrtn. 

UnheedfkQ  (un-hSdfQl),  a.  l.  Not  heedful; 
unheeding;  not  cautioiui;  inattentive;  care- 
less. Tenny%on.—l.  Not  marked  by  caution 
or  consideration;  rash;  inconsiderate. 

Unheed/ut  vows  may  heedfully  be  broken.  Shak. 

Unheedfolly  (un-hed'fu1-li).  ado.  Care- 
lessly; incautiously.    Shak, 

Unheeding  (un-h6d'iug;,  a.  Not  heeding; 
careless;  n^ligent. 

He  passed  uninark'd  by  my  unheeding  eyes. 

Dryden. 

Unheedy (unh^d'i),  a.  l.  Unheeding; care- 
less. 

So  have  I  seen  some  tender  slip  .  .  . 
Pluck'd  up  by  some  unheedy  swain.     Milt«n. 

2.  Precipitate;  sudden.    *  Unheedy  haste.' 

Shak. 
Unhelred(nn-&rd0.a.  Without  an  heir.  'To 

leave  him  utterly  UTiheired.'   Chapman, 
Unhelet  (un-hei').  n.   Misfortune.  Chaucer. 

Unhele,t  Unhealet  (un-hei"),  v.t.  To  un- 
cover.   Spender. 

Unhelm  (un-helmO.  v.t.  To  deprive  of  a 
helm  or  helmet    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Unhelmed  (un-helmd'),  a.  Divested  of  a 
helm  or  helmet;  not  wearing  a  helmet 

Unhelped  (un-helptO,  a.  Unassisted;  hav- 
ing no  aid  or  auxiliary;  unsupported. 

Unhtlped  I  am.  who  pitied  the  distressed. 

Dryden. 

Unhelpftll  (un-help'fqlX  a.  1.  AfTording  no 
aid  •  Unhelpful  tears.'  Shak.— 2.  Unable 
to  help  one's  self;  helpless.  '  Unhelpful  and 
unable  persons.'   Rutkin. 

Unheppen  (un-hep'pen),  a.  Misshapen;  ill- 
formed;  clumqr;  awkward.  Tennyson.  [Pro- 
vincial. ] 

Unherset  (un-h^rsO.  v.t  To  remove  from 
a  hearse  or  monumeut    Spenur. 

Unhesitating  (un-he'd-tat-ing).  a.  Not 
hesitating:  not  remaining  in  doiibt;  prompt; 
ready. 

Unhesitatingly  (un-he'zi-tat-ing-U),  ado. 
Without  hesitation  or  doubt. 

Unhidden  (un-hid'n).  a.  Not  hidden  or  con- 
cealed; open;  manifest    Shak. 

Unhidet  (unhid'),  v.t.  To  bring  out  from 
concealment;  to  discover.    Chaucer. 

Unhlde-hound  (un-hid'bound),  a.  Not  hide- 
bound; not  having  the  skin  sitting  closely, 
as  in  the  case  when  animals  are  swoln  and 
full:  hence,  hungry  and  with  empty  stomach. 
Milton. 

Unhinge  (unhlnjQ,  v.t  1.  To  take  from  the 
hinges;  as,  to  unhinge  a  door.  —2.  To  dis- 
place; to  unfix  by  violence. 

Rather  than  not  accomplish  my  revenffe 


Just  or  unjust  I  wrould  the  world  unhin, 


nulls 
the 


IVatitr. 


8.  To  unsettle;  to  loosen;  to  render  unstable 
or  wavering;  to  discompose;  to  disorder;  as. 
to  unhinge  the  mind;  to  unhinge  opiniona 
•  Unhinge  my  brains,  ruin  my  mind.   South. 


His  sufferin}^ 
his  mind. 


had  not  in  the  least  unhinnd 
H.  t*ai/o4e. 


4.  To  put  quite  out  of  sorts;  to  incapacitate 

or  render  useless  by  disturbing  the  nervea 
Unhingement  (un-hinj'ment).  n.    The  act 

of  unhinging  or  state  of  being  unhinged. 

fRare.) 

Unhlred  (nn-hlrdO.  a.    Not  hired.  MUton. 
Unhit  (un-hitO.  a.    Not  hit;  not  receiving  a 

stroke,  blow,  or  the  like.    'As  unhurt  of 

envy  as  unhit'    B.  Joneon. 
Unhitch  (un-hichO.  v.t    To  disengage  from 

a  hitch;  to  set  free;  to  unfasten. 
Unhive  (nn-hlvO.  v.t     1.  To  drive  from  a 

hive. —2  To  deprive  of  habitation  or  shelter. 
Unhoard  (un-hdrdO.  v.t     To  steal  from  a 

hoard;  to  scatter.   'A  thief  bent  to  unhoard 

the  cash  of  some  rich  burgher'    Milton. 
Unholdt  (un-h6ldO.  v.t    To  cease  to  hold; 

to  let  go  the  hold  of.     Otway. 
UnhOlily  (nn-hOli-liX  adv.    In  an  unholy 

manner.   'Lest  .  .  .  holy  things  be  handled 

unholily.'    Jer.  Taylor. 
UnhOliness  (nn-hOli-nesX  n.     I1ie  quality 

or  state  of  beins  unholy;  want  of  holiness; 

impiety;  wickedness;  profaneneaa     'The 

unholinesM  of  obtruding  upon  men  reminion 

of  sins  for  money. '    Raleigh, 
UnholT  (un-hdHi).  a.    Not  holy;  as.  (a)  not 

sacred;  not  hallowed  or  consecrated. 

Doth  it  follow  that  all  things  now  in  the  church  are 
unholy  which  the  Lord  himself  hath  not  precisely  in- 
stituted? Hooker. 

(b)  Impious;  wicked.  'Blasphemers,  dis- 
obedient to  parents,  unthankful,  unhtAy.' 
2  Tim.  iii  2.  (c)  Not  ceremonially  purified. 
Lev.  X.  10. 


Unhonestt  (un-on'est),  a.  Dishonest;  dia- 
honourable  '  Nothing  thou  canst  deeerre, 
thou  art  unhonttV  Beau.  Je  Fl. 

UnhonestlytCunon'est-liXodo.  Oiahoneatlj. 
J.  Udall. 

Unhononred  (un-on'«rd).  a.  Not  honoured; 
not  regarded  with  veneration;  not  cele- 
brated. 'Unwept  unhonoured,  and  un- 
sung.'   Sir  W.  Scott 

Unhood  (un-hyd'X  v  t  To  deprive  of  a 
hood;  to  remove  a  hood  or  disgniie  from. 
Quart  Rev. 

Unhook  (un-hOk'X  V.  t  To  loose  from  a  book ; 
to  open  or  undo  by  detaching  the  hook  or 
hooks  ot 

Unhoop  (unhbp').  V.  t    To  str^  of  hoops. 

Unhoof  the  fair  sex.  and  cure  this  fashionable  tym- 
pany got  among  them.  Addison. 

Unhoped  (un-hOptO.  a.  Not  hoped  for;  not 
to  probable  as  to  excite  hope.  'With  un- 
hop'd  success.'  Drud/en,— Unhoped-for t  un- 
hoped; not  hoped  for. 

Unnopefol  (un-hdp'ful),  a.  Not  hopeful; 
leaving  no  room  for  hope;  hopeless.    5%air. 

Unhorse  (un-hort'^,  ot  pret.  d  pp.  un- 
horsed; ppr.  unhornng.  1.  To  throw  or  strike 
down  from  a  horse;  to  cause  to  dismount  or 
fall  from  the  saddle. 

He  would  unhorse  the  lustiest  challenger.    Skmk. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  horse  or  hones;  to  re- 
move the  horse  or  horses  from.  '  Unhane 
the  gilded  eouipage.'    Cowper. 

UnhoqHtalue  (unhos'pit-a-blX  «.  Not 
hospitable  or  kind  to  strangers  or  gueats; 
inhospitable.  '  Thtunho9pHM>U coast'  Dry- 
den. 

Unhospital  t  ( un-hos'pit-al  X  a.  Inhospit- 
able.   Sandys, 

UnhOStUe  (un-hos'tn).  a.  Not  hostile;  not 
pertaining  or  relating  to  an  enemy.  *By 
unhostHe  wounds  destroy'd.'    J.  Philips. 

UnhOOSe  (un-houz').  v  t  1.  To  drive  from 
the  house  or  habitation;  to  dislodge.  MU- 
ton.—2.  To  deprive  of  shelter 

Unhoused  (un-houzd'X  P-  and  a.  1.  Not 
housed  or  sheltered  as  by  a  house;  having 
no  house  or  home.  —2.  Deprived  of  or  driven 
from  a  house,  home,  roof,  or  shelter.  Shak 

Unhooseled,  Unhonselled  (un-houz'eldn 
a.  Not  having  received  the  sacrament 
'  Unhouseled.diMftpointed,  unaneled. '  Shak. 
'To  die  like  the  houseless  dog  on  ronder 
common,  uushriven  and  unhouselied.'  Sir 
W.  SeoU. 

Unhuman(un-ha'manXa.  Inhuman.  *Vn- 
Amnan  and  remorseless  cruelty.*    Sovth. 

Unhnmanlxe  (un-hQ'man-izX  v.t  To  cause 
to  cease  to  be  human;  to  deprive  or  divest 
of  the  nature  or  characteristics  of  humati 
beings. 

Men  were  not  intended  to  work  with  the  accuracy 
of  tools,  to  be  precise  and  perfect  in  all  their  actions 
If  vou  will  have  that  precision  out  of  them,  and 
make  their  fin(;ers  measure  degrees  like  cofrwbccK, 
and  their  arms  strike  curves  like  compasses,  you 
must  unhumanige  them.  Rusktn. 

Unhumbled  (un-hum'bldX  a.  Not  hum- 
bled; not  having  the  temper,  spirit  pride, 
vanity,  or  the  like  subdued.  '  UnhumhUd, 
unrepented,  unreforroed.'    Shak 

Unhung (un-hungO.  a.  Not  hanged;  aa.  be 
is  the  greatest  rascal  unhung. 

Unhurt  (un-h6rt'Xa.  Not  hurt;  not  harmed; 
free  from  wound  or  injury.  '  Through  burn- 
ing climes  I  passed  unhurt.'    Addison. 

Unhurtftll  (un-h«rt'fvlX  a.  Not  hurtful: 
wanting  the  power  of  dc^ng  harm  or  injury. 
Shak. 

UnhurtfOlly (unh«rt'fuMiX  ado.  Without 
harm;  harmlessly.    Pope. 

UnhUShanded (un-huzhand-ed), a.  1.  Hav- 
ing no  huBlmnd;  immanied.  also,  deprived 
of  a  husband;  widowed.  &mMey.~  1  Not 
managed  with  care  or  frugality. 

Uniatk  Uniate  (Ci'ni-at  O^ni-itX  a.  rFrom 
L.  unus,  one.]  A  term  applied  to  a  church 
which,  although  not  amemoerof  the  Bonsaii 
Catholic  communion,  acknowledges  the  su- 
premacy of  Borne:  q)ecificaUy  applied  to 
the  Greek  Catholic  churches. 

Uniatk  Uniate  (d'ni-at,  a'ni-4tXN.  A  chnnrb 
which  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of 
Eome,  although  not  a  member  of  tbe  Bo- 
man  communion. 

UniaxaL  Uniaxial  (Q-niak'sal.  Q-ni-ak'si- 
al),  a.  (L.  unus.  one,  and  axis,  an  axie.1  Hav- 
ing but  one  optical  axis,  or  axis  of  duublt  r<r~ 
fraction.  Iceland-spar  is  an fuodniaiciTStal 

In  uniaxal  crystals^  tht  optk  axis  is  identical  witk 
the  geoiuetrical  aats.  CmodnJk. 


Unicameral  (Ani-kam'«r-a!X  a.    fL  

one,  and  camera,  a  chamber )  Consistit^  o^ 
a  single  chamber:  said  of  a  legislative  body. 


Fite,  far,  fat.  fall;       mi,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;      ndte.  not  mOve;       tObe.  tub.  bull;       oU.  pound;       ii.  8o.  abune;     f,  Sc.  Ify 
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Unioapsolar  (d-ni-kap'sO-l^rX  a.  [L.  unu$, 
uue,  luiil  eapinUa,  a  chest.]  Iq  hot  haviiig 
cine  capsule  to  each  flower. 

UnlcaxiIUlted  (A-nl-karln-at-ed),  a.  [L. 
unu4,  cue,  and  carina,  a  keeL]  Having  one 
ridge  or  keel 

Unloellular  (a-ni-sera-Ur).  a.  Consisting 
of  a  single  cell,  as  some  of  the  infusoria  and 
some  cryptogams;  pertaining  to  or  exhibit- 
ing only  a  single  oelL  '  Simple  unicellular 
hdngs.'  AUman.  '  eTnieeiZtJar  simplicity.' 
AUtnan, 

Unldty  (Q-nis'i-tiX  n.  [L.  unieuM,  single] 
1.  The  state  of  beug  unique.— 2.  The  state 
of  being  in  unity,  or  of  being  united  into 
one     De  Quintey.    [Rare.] 

Unlldlxial  (A-nt-klfnalX  a.  [L.  unus,  one, 
and  cliHO,  to  slope.]  Inclined  in  one  direc- 
tion only;  specifically,  in  geol.  applied  to  a 
bend  or  inclination  of  a  stratum  either  up 
or  down,  or  to  a  simple  eleration  or  depres- 
sion, after  which  the  stratum  regains  its 
normal  inclination:  opposed  to  anticlinal 
and  iyndinal 

TJnlOOm  (<^'ni-kom),  n.  [L.  unicomit,  one- 
homed— unut,  one,  and  comu,  horn.]  1.  An 
anhouU  with  one  horn;  the  monooeros.  Such 
an  animal  is  frequently  mentioned  bv  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  who  generally  describe 
it  as  a  natire  of  India,  of  the  size  and  form 
of  a  horse.exceedingly  swif  t,and  one-hoofed, 
the  body  being  white,  according  to  one  de- 
•criptioD.  the  head  red,  and  the  eyes  blue,  a 
straight  horn  growing  from  its  forehead, 
white  at  the  base, black  in  the  middle.and  red 
at  the  tip.  It  is  possible  that  one  or  other 
of  the  larger  straight-homed  antelopes  may 
have  formed  thegroondworicof  the  popular 
conception  of  this  animal.  The '  reem '  of  the 
Hebrews,  of  which  '  unicorn'  is  a  mistrans- 
lation (Dent  zxxiii  17,  and  elsewhere},  was 
probably  a  urus.  It  was  a  two-homed  ani- 
mal.—2L  In  her.  a  fabuloua  animal  having 
the  head,  neck,  and  body 
of  the  horse,  with  a  tuft  ^ 
of  hair  under  the  chin  like 
a  goat,  the  1^  of  the 
buck,  the  tail  of  the  lion, 
and  a  long  horn  growing 
out  of  the  middle  of  the 
forehead.  The  unicom 
is  one  of  the  supporters 
of  the  royal  arms  of  Great 
Britain,  in  that  posture 
termed  talient.  It  was 
taken  from  the  arms  of  Scotland  which  had 
two  uoiroras  as  supporters.— 3. t  A  kind  of 
insect  having  a  horn  upon  its  head.  Sir  T. 
Browne. —i.i  A  carriage  and  pair  with  a 
third  horse  in  front;  also  applied  to  the 
whole  equipage. 

Let  tne  drive  you  out  some  d«y  in  my  uHt'com. 

Miss  Edgenforth. 

-Sea  unioomy  the  narwal  or  narwhal.  See 
Narwhal.  What  was  called  unicom'9  horn 
was  formerly  in  repute  in  medicine.  It  seems 
to  have  been  generally  prepared  from  the 
horn  or  tooth  of  the  narwhal.— ITnteom  bird, 
a  bird  mentioned  by  Grew,  who  describes  it 
as  having  a  bora  on  its  forehead  and  spurs 
on  its  wings;  probably  the  homed  screamer. 
See  Palambdea. 

UniOOm-lUll  (u'ni-kom-flsliX  n.  The  sea- 
unicorn  or  narwhal    See  Narwhal. 

U]lioomoUB(Ci-ni-kor'nu8).a.  [See  Unicorn.  ] 
Having  only  one  horn.  *  Unicomoue  beetles.' 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

UnlCOm-root  (fl'ni-korn-rdt),  n.  A  popular 
name  of  two  plants,  viz.  Chamcelirium  earo- 
linianum,  to  which  this  name  was  first  ap- 
plied, and  Aletris  farinoea,  to  which  it  has 
been  subsequently  applied;  both  used  in 
medicine.      A.  farinoea  is  an  iridaceous 

f>lant,  with  fibrous  roots,  thin  lanceolate 
eaves,  and  small  white-spiked  flowers,  and 
is  a  native  of  North  America.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  intense  bitters  known,  and  is  used 
in  infusion  as  a  tonic  and  stomachic,  but 
large  doses  produce  nausea  It  has  also  been 
employed  in  chronic  rheumatism. 

Unioostate (Onl-kos'tat), a.  [L.  unu$, one, 
and  coita,  a  rib.]  In  hot.  a  term  applied  to 
those  leaves. which  have  one  large  vein  run- 
ning down  the  centre,  called  the  midrib. 
Those  having  more  than  one  great  division 
are  called  multicottate. 

TJnidMLed  (un-id^ad).  a.  Having  no  ideas 
or  thoughts;  not  intelligent;  senseless;  friv- 
olous.    *  Unideaed  girla'    Johnson. 

Unldaal  (un-I-de'al), a.  1.  Not  ideal;  real— 
1  Having  no  ideas;  destitute  of  ideas, 
thoughts,  or  mental  action.  Johnson.  [Rare.] 

Ulnilkclal  (O  nl-fa'shi-al).  a.  [L.  unue,  one. 
and  faciei,  a  face.]    Having  but  one  front 


Unicorn. 


surface;  thus,  some  fuliaceous  corals  are 

un\faeial,  the  polyp-mouths  being  confined 

to  one  surface. 
Unlflo  (d-nifik).  a.    [L.  unut,  one,  and  /ado, 

to  make.]    Making  one;  forming  unity. 
UnlllcatlOll  (a'ni-flka''shon).  n.    Tlie  act  of 

unifying  or  state  of  being  uuifled;  the  act  of 

uniting  into  one. 

Unijlcati^n  U  the  act  of  so  uniting  ourselves  with 
another  as  to  fomi  one  beini^.  Uttijtcation  with  God 
was  the  Anal  aim  of  the  Neo-Piatonicians.  And  mwiT- 
fiction  with  Cod  is  also  one  of  the  beliefs  of  the 
Chinese  philosopher  Lao  Tseu.  FUming. 

Unlfllar  (&-ni-fll6r).  a.  [L.  unut,  one.  and 
Jllum,  a  thread.]  Havii^  only  one  thread; 
specifically,  applied  to  a  magnetometer  con- 
sisting of  a  miagnetie  bar  suspended  by  a 
Binsle  tiiread.    See  MAONSTOinETKR. 

UnlflorOttS  (Q-ni-fld'rus),  a.  [L.  unut,  one, 
9ind /lot,  Jlont,  flower.]  In  hot.  bearing  one 
flower  only;  as,  a  uni/larout  peduncle. 

UnlfoU  (fi'ni-foil),  n.  [L.  unut,  and  folium, 
a  leaf.]    In  her.  a  plant  with  only  one  leaf. 

UnUbllate,  UnlfoUolate  (fi-ni-foii-at,  a-ni- 

fd'li-61-at),  a.  [L.  unut,  one,  and /o<mm,  a 
leaf.  ]  In  &ot  a  term  applied  to  a  compound 
leaf  consisting  of  one  leaflet  only,  as  in  the 
orange- tree. 

Uniform  (ti'ni-formX  a.  [L.  un\formit— 
unut,  one,  and  forma,  form.  ]  1.  Having 
always  the  same  form;  not  changing  in 
shape,  appearance,  character,  Ac. ;  not  vari- 
able; as,  some  national  costumes  remain 
quite  «ni/orm.— 2.  Not  varying  in  degree  or 
rate;  equable;  invariable;  aa,  a  uniform 
temperature;  a  uniform  motion,  that  is  the 
motion  of  a  body  when  it  passes  over  equal 
spaces  in  equal  timea  '  Un^orm  circular 
motion.'  WhewelL  —  S.  Having  only  one 
character  throughout;  homogeneous;  of  the 
same  kind  or  matter  all  through.  Wood- 
ward. 

Sometimes  there  are  many  parts  of  a  law.  and 
sometimes  it  is  uniform,  and  hath  in  it  but  one  duty. 


yer.  TnyUr.' 

dmerent;  as, 


K.  Consistent  at  all  times;  not 
one's  opinions  on  a  particular  subject  have 
been  uniform,  — h  Of  the  same  form  or 
character  with  others ;  agreeing  with  each 
other;  conforming  to  one  rule  or  mode. 

The  only  doubt  is  about  the  manner  of  their  unity, 
how  far  churches  are  bound  to  be  UHiform  in  their 
ceremonies.  Hooktr. 

Syn.  Invariable,  unvarying,  unchanging, 
equable,  alike,  regular,  constant,  undeviat- 
ing,  consistent 

Umformt  (Q'ni-form).  v.t  To  make  con- 
formable ;  to  cause  to  conform ;  to  adapt. 
Sir  P.  Sidney.    . 

Uniform  (fi'ni-form).  n.  [Fr.  unifcrme,  a 
unifomi.  As  an  English  word  it  is  probably 
not  a  century  old.]  A  dress  of  the  same 
kind,  fabrics,  fashion,  or  general  appearance 
as  others  wom  by  the  members  of  the  same 
body,  whether  military,  naval,  or  any  other, 
by  which  the  members  may  be  recognized 
as  belonging  to  the  particular  body:  opposed 
to  plain  dothet  or  ordinary  civil  dress ;  as, 
the  uniform  of  a  soldier,  sailor,  policeman, 
and  the  like.  'The  proposed  uniform,  sir. 
of  the  Pickwick  Club.'  Dieken*.  'The  gray 
uniform  of  the  Bengal  cavalry.'  Thackeray. 


And  Sir  Curry  Bnuf^ton.  not  Quite  In  his  deputy- 

eutenant's  HnifortH  as  yet,  looKinff  very  shy  in  a 

pair  of  blue  trousers,  with  a  stripe  otglittering  silver 


down  the  seams. 


Thackeray. 


Unlformalt  (n'ni-form-al),  a.  Uniform;  sym- 
metrical.    •  Uniformal  grace.'    Herriek. 

Unlformltarlan  ((i-ni-for'mi-ta"ri-an),  n. 
One  who  upholds  a  system  or  doctrine  of 
uniformity;  speciflcally,  one  who  maintains 
that  all  geologic  changes  and  phenomena 
are  due  to  agencies  working  uniformly  and 
uniutermptedly,  as  opposed  to  a  eatattro- 
phist,  who  refers  such  changes  to  great  oc- 
casional couvulsiona  The  uniformitarian 
maintains  that  the  influence  of  the  agencies 
that  we  see  working  now,  continued  during 
all  the  aeons  of  geologic  time,  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  presented 
to  us  in  the  structure  of  the  earth. 

Uniformitarian  (fi-ni-for'mi-ta"ri-anXa.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  uniformity  or  the  doctrine 
of  uniformity.  'The  catastrophist  and  the 
uniformitaruin  opiniona'  WheweU.  See 
the  noun. 

Uniformity  (fi-ni-for'mi-ti),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  uniforai;  state  of  matters 
in  which  sameness  is  exhibited;  freedom 
from  variation  or  difference ;  as.  (a)  resem- 
blance to  itself  at  all  times;  character  of  ad- 
hering to  one  plan  all  through  or  of  having 
parts  similar. 

There  is  no  unifarmiH  in  the  design  of  Spenser; 
be  auns  at  the  accomplishment  of  no  one  action. 

Dryden. 


(b)  Consistency;  sameness;  as.  the  uniform- 
ity of  a  roan's  opinions. 

Uueen  Elixabetli  was  remarkable  for  that  stcadi- 
ne<>s  and  tmi/ormity  which  ran  throu);h  all  her 
actions.  Addison. 

(e)  Conformity  among  several  or  many  to 
one  pattern  or  rule;  resemblance,  conso- 
nance, or  agreement ;  as,  the  uniformity  of 
different  churches  in  ceremonies  or  rites, 
(d)  Continued  or  nnvuied  sameness  or  like- 
ness; monotony. 

Un^rmity  must  tire  St  last,  though  it  is  a  uni' 
fomttty  of  eacellence.  yohtuon. 

—Ad  of  unifvrmilty,  in  Eng.  hitt.  the  act  of 
parliament  (13  and  14  Car.  II.  xi.)  by  which 
the  form  of  public  prayers,  administration 
of  sacraments,  and  other  rites  is  prescribed 
to  be  observed  in  all  the  churchea 

Uniformly  ( fi '  ni  -  form  -  li ),  odt^.  In  a  uni- 
form manner;  as,  (a)  with  even  tenor;  with- 
out variation;  as.  a  temper  uniformly  mild. 
(6)  Without  diversity  of  one  from  another; 
as,  things  unifotrmXy  coloured  or  shaped. 

Unlformness  (fi'ni-form-nes).  n.  State  of 
being  uniform ;  uniformity.  '  Rules  grounded 
on  the  analogy  and  un^/ormueM  observed  in 
the  production  of  natural  effecta'  Ber- 
keley. 

Unify  (fi'ni-fl).  V.  t.  [L.  unuM,  one,  and  fado, 
to  make.]  To  form  into  one:  to  make  a  unit 
of;  to  reduce  to  unity  or  uniformity;  to  view 
as  one. 

Perception  is  thus  a  unifying  act. 

^ir  //'.  Hamilton. 

Unigenitnre  (fi-ni-jen1-tfir),  n.  [L.  uni- 
genxtvjt,  only  begotten— tintM,  one,  and  g^ni- 
tut,  pp.  of  j^no.  genitum,  to  beget,  to  pro- 
duce. ]  The  state  of  being  the  only  begotten. 
Bp.  Pearton. 

Unigenons  (fi-ni]'en-usX  a.  [L.  unut,  one, 
and* gen,  root  of  gigno,  to  beget.]  Of  one 
kind;  of  the  same  genua    Kirwan. 

UniJilgate  (fi-nij'fi-git).  a.  [L.  unus,  one. 
imd  jM^m,  a  yoke.]  In  hot.  a  term  applied 
to  a  pinninerved  compound  leaf,  consisting 
of  only  one  pair  of  leafleta 

Unilabiate (fini-l&'bi-atX a.  [L  unut, one. 
and  labium,  a  lip.]  In  hot  having  one  lip 
only,  aa  a  corolla. 

Unilateral  (fi-ni-lat'dr-al).  a.  [L.  unut,  one, 
and  <atia,to(em,  side.]  One-sided;  pertain- 
ing to  one  side :  used  chiefly  in  some  legal 
and  botanical  phrasea  Thus  a  unilateral 
bond  or  contract  is  one  which  binds  one 
party  only.  In  hot  a  unilateral  raceme  is 
when  the  flowers  grow  only  on  one  side  of 
the  common  peduncle.  Unilateral  leavet 
are  such  as  lean  towards  one  side  of  the 
stem,  as  in  Convallaria  multiflora. 

Unlliteral  (fi-ni-lit'dr-al).  a.  [L.  unut,  one, 
and  litera,  a  letter.  ]  Consisting  of  one  letter 
only;  as,  a  uniliteral  word. 

Unillumed  (un-il-lfimdO,  a.  Not  illumined; 
not  lighted  up.  'Her  fair  eye,  now  bright, 
now  unillumed,'    Coleridge. 

Unilluminated(unil-l&'min-&t-ed).a.  l.Not 
illuminated;  not  enlightened;  dark.— 2.  Ig- 
norant. 

UnillOBOry  (unillfi'so-ri),  a.  Not  produc- 
ing or  causing  illusion,  deception,  fallacious- 
ness, or  the  like;  not  illusory;  not  deceptive. 
Ld.  Lytton. 

Unilocular  (u-ni-lok'O-lftr),  a.  [L.  unut,  one. 
and  loeulut,  cell,  dim.  of  locus,  a  place.  ] 
Havinff  one  cell  or  chamber  only ;  not  di- 
vided by  septa  into  chambers  or  cells ;  as. 
a  unilocrilar  pericarp  or  anther. 

Unimaginable  (un-im-aj'in-a-b1).  a.  Not 
imaginable;  not  capable  of  being  imagined, 
conceived,  or  thought  of;  inconceivable. 
'Things  to  their  thonght  so  unimaginable 
as  hate  in  heaven.'    Milton. 

Unimi^llnablenesB  ( un-im-aj  'in-a-bl-nes ), 
n.  The  state  of  being  unimaginable;  incou- 
ceivableness.    Dr.  U.  More. 

Unimajginably  (tm-im-aj'in-a-bli),  adv.  In 
an  uniraaginaole  manner;  inconceivably. 
Doyle. 

Unimagined  (un-im-aj1nd),  a.  Not  imag- 
ined, conceived,  or  formed  in  idea  '  Un- 
imagined  blisa'    Thornton. 

Unimitable t  (un-im'it-abl).  a.  Not  imit- 
able;  inimitable.  '  CTmmttafrZepeculiaritiea' 
South. 

Unimmortalt  (un-im-mor'talX  a.  Not  im- 
mortal; mortal.    Milton. 

Unimpairable  (un-im-p&r'a-bl),  a.  Not  im- 
pairable;  incapable  of  being  impaired.  Uake- 
wiU. 

Unimpaired  (un-im-p&rdO.a.  Not  impaired; 
not  oiminiahed ;  not  enfeebled  by  time  or 
injury;  as,  an  untmpatrrd  constitution. 
'My  strength  is  unimpaired.*    Cowper. 


ch,  eAaJn:     eh.  Sc.  locA;     g.  ^o;     J.  job;      h,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     TH,  Men;  th.  tAin;     w.  trig;    wh,  vAig;    zh,  azure. -See  Key. 
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Unlmparted  (  un-im-Dftrt'ed ),  a.  Not  Im- 
parteu;  not  shared  or  divided  among  other*. 
'  An  unimparted  store.'    Cotoper. 

Unlmpassloiied  (un-im-pa'shond),  a.  Not 
impauioned;  not  moved  or  actuated  by  pas- 
sion; free  from  or  not  influenced  by  passion; 
calm ;  tranquil ;  not  violent ;  as,  an  unim- 
jNiMioned  address. 

He  (Anselm)  was  exiled:  he  returned  the  same 
meek,  nnoffeadiDf;,  umim/asstPHtd  mao.    MtUman. 

Unimpeachable (un-imp^ch'a-blX  a.  Not 
impeachable ;  not  capable  of  being  im- 
peached, accused,  censured,  or  called  in 
question;  free  from  guilt,  stain,  or  fault; 
blameless;  irreproachable.  '  Unimpeaeha^U 
integrity  and  piety.'    Burke. 

UnlmpeacbableneBsCun-iro-p^h'a-bl-nes), 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  unimpeach- 
able. 'Insinuations  .  .  .  against  the  un»m- 
pewhabUneu  of  his  motives.'    Qodxein. 

Unlmpeached  (un-im-pdchtO.  a.  1-  Not  im- 
peached; not  charged  or  accused.  «-2.  Not 
called  in  question;  as,  testimony  unim- 
peached. 

Unlmplored (un-im-pldrd'). a  Not  implored : 
not  solicited.  'My  celestial  patroness  who 
deigns  her  nightly  visitation  unimpUnred.' 

Unlmportanoe  (un-im-port'ans),  n.  Want 
of  importance,  consequence,  weight,  value, 
or  the  like. 

By  such  acts  of  voluntary  delusion  does  every  man 
endeavour  to  conceal  his  own  uMimfortance  from 
himself.  yohnson. 

Unimportant  (un-im-porfant).  a.  1.  Not 
important ;  not  of  great  moment  —2.  Not 
assuming  airs  of  dignity.  'A  free,  ttnim- 
portonf  .natural.easy  manner.'  Pope.  [Rare] 

Unlmportlng  t  (un-im-porf  ing),  a.  Not  im- 
porting ;  of  no  importance  or  consequence ; 
triviaL  'Only  matter  of  rite  or  of  unim- 
porting  consequence.'    Bp.  Halt. 

Unlmportuned  ( un-im-por'tund  X  o-  Not 
importuned;  *not  solicited  with  pertinacity 
or  perseverance.    Donne. 

UnimpOBed  (un-im-p6zdO,  a.  Not  imposed; 
not  laid  on  or  exacted,  as  a  tax,  burden,  toll, 
duty,  command,  service,  task,  &c.;  not  en- 
joined. 'Free  and  unimpoeed  expressions 
.  .  .  from  a  sincere  heart.     MUton. 

UnlmpOBlng  (un-im-p6z'ing).  a.  1.  Not  im- 
posing; not  commanding  respect  —2.  Not 
enjoining  as  obligatory;  voluntary. 

Beauteous  order  rciirns 
Manly  submission,  unim/Minf  toil.       Thomson. 

Unlmpresslble  ( unim-pres'l-bl X  a*  Not 
impressible;  not  sensitive;  apathetic. 

Clara  was  honest  and  quiet;  but  heavy,  mindless. 
unim^tssiNt.  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Unimprovable  (unim-prbv'a-bl).  a.  l.  Not 
cApable  of  improvement,  melioration,  or  ad- 
vnncement  to  a  better  condition.  '  A  bound- 
less, absolute,  unimprovable  perfection.' 
Sttuth.—l.  Incapable  of  being  cultivated  or 
tilled. 

Unimproved  ( un  -  im  -  prtivd  '\  a.  Not  im- 
proved; as,  (a)  not  made  better  or  wiser; 
not  advanced  in  knowledge,  manners,  or  ex- 
cellence. '  Shallow,  unimproved  intellecta ' 
QlanviUe.  (6)  Not  used  for  a  valuable  pur- 
pose ;  as,  advantages  unimproved,  (e)  Not 
tilled;  not  cultivated;  as.  unimproved  land 
or  soil;  unimproved  lots  of  ground. 

Unlmpngname  (un-im-pOn'a-blX  a-  Not 
capable  of  being  impugned;  unimpeachable. 

His  knowledg^e  must  be  also  supernatural  and  his 
truthfulness  unimpugnable.  W.  R.  Greg. 

Unlmnscular  (u-ni-mus'kQ-I6r),  a.  [L.  unta, 
olie.  and  mtMcu/ta,  a  muscle.  ]  Having  one 
muscle  only  and  one  muscular  impression, 
said  of  bivalve  molluscs. 

Unlncensedt  <un-in-senst'),  a.  Not  in- 
censed, inflamed,  provoked,  or  irritated. 

Jove  I  see'st  thou  UHinctnttd  these  deeds  of  Marst 

Cawfer. 

UnlnoIOMd  (un-in-kldzd').'a.  Not  Inclosed; 
notshut  in  or  surrounded,  as  bv  a  fence,  wall, 
^.  '  Waste  and  unindio^ed  lands.'  Adam 
Smith. 

Unincorporated  (un-In-kor'po-rat-ed).  a. 
Not  incorporated;  not  mixed  or  united  in 
one  body;  not  associated  or  united  in  one 
body  politic    Atterbury. 

Unlnoreasable  (un-in-kr6s'a-bl),  a.  Admit- 
ting no  increase.  '  An  altogether  or  almost 
ufwneretuable  elevation.*    BoyU. 

Unincumbered  (un-in-kum'bdrdX  «•  Same 
as  Uneneumbered. 

Unlndented  (nn-in-dent'ed),  a.  Not  in- 
dented; not  marked  by  any  indentation, 
cut  notch,  wrinkle,  or  the  like.  Ld.  Lytton. 

Unlndlfferent  (un-in-diffdr-ent).  o.  Not 
indifferent;  not  unbiassed;  partial;  leaning 
to  one  party.    Hooker. 


Unlndnstrlone  (un-in-dus'tri-usX  a-  Not 
industrious;  not  diligent  in  labour,  study, 
or  other  pursuit.    Daniel. 

Unlndusiriously  (un-in-dus'tri-us-liX  adv. 
Without  industry.    Boyle. 

UnlnfidCted(un-in-fekt'ed),  a.  Not  infected; 
not  contaminated,  tainted,  or  corrupted. 
'  Faithful  to  their  chiefs  and  uninfected  with 
the  fever  ot  migration.'    Johnson. 

Unlnflamed  (un-in-flftmdO.  a.  Not  inflamed ; 
not  set  on  fire ;  not  aglow,  in  a  literal  or 
flffurative  sense.  '  Uninftamed  with  love.' 
Young. 

Unlnluunmable  (un-inflam'a-bl).  a.  Not 
inflammable;  not  capable  of  being  inflamed 
or  set  on  flre,  in  a  literal  or  flgurative  sense. 
BoyU. 

Uninfluenced  (un-in'flu-enst).  a.  1.  Not  in- 
fluenced; not  persuaded  or  moved  by  others, 
or  by  foreign  considerations;  not  biassed; 
acting  freely.  '  Men  .  .  .  uninjluenced  by 
fashion  and  affectation.'  Dr.  Knox.— 2.  Not 
proceeding  from  influence,  bias,  or  preju- 
dice; as,  uninfluenced  conduct  or  actiona 

Uninformed  (un-in-formd'X  a.  1.  Not  in- 
formed; not  instructed;  untaught— 2.  Not 
animated;  not  enlivened. 

The  Picts.  though  never  so  beautiful,  have  dead, 
umnfomuH  countenances.  Spectator. 

8.  Not  imbued;  as,  a  picture  unit^formed 
with  imagination. 

Unlnfirlnglble  (un-in-frinj'i-blX  a-  That 
cannot  be  infringed  upon.  *  An  unii^ring- 
ible  monopoly.'    Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

UnlngenlOUl  (un-in-j6'ni-us),  a.  Not  in- 
genious; not  witty  or  clever;  stupid;  dull 
*  Uningenioue  paradoxes.'    Burke. 

UnlngenuoUfl  (un-in-jen'A-us).  a.  Not  in- 
genuous; not  frank  or  candid;  disingenuous. 
'Such  indirect  and  unin^entioiM  proceed- 
ings.'   Jer.  Taylor. 

UnlngenuouanesB  (un-in-]en'&-us-nesX  n. 
Want  of  ingenuousness;  disingenuousness. 
Hammond. 

Uninhabitable  (unin-haa}it-a-bl).  a.  Not 
inhabitable;  not  capable  of  affording  habi- 
tation; unflt  to  be  the  residence  of  men. 
'  Though  this  island  seem  to  be  desert  .  .  . 
uninhabitable.'    Shak. 

UnlnbabltablenesBCunin-ha'bit-a-blnes). 
n.   The  state  of  being  uninhabitable.  Boyle. 

Uninhabited  (un-in-ha'bit-ed),  a.  Not  in- 
habited i>y  men;  having  no  inhabitants. 

Uninjured  (nn-in'jdrd).  a.  Not  injured; 
not  hurt ;  suffering  no  harm.  '  And  let  a 
single  helpless  maiden  pass  uninjured.' 
Miiton. 

UnlnqulBlUve  (un-in-kwi'dt-iv),  a.  Not 
inquisitive;  not  curious  to  search  and  in- 
quire.   *  This  uninouinttve  belief.'    Daniel. 

Unlnscrlbed  (un-m-skribd').  a.  Not  in- 
scribed ;  having  no  inscripUon.  '  Obscure 
the  place,  and  unitiseribed  the  stone.'  Pope. 

Uninspired  (un-in-spIrd'X  «•  Not  inspired; 
as,  (a)  not  havins  received  any  supernatural 
instruction  or  ulnmination.  'The  unin- 
epired  teachers  and  believers  of  the  gospel' 
Oibbon.  (b)  Not  produced  under  the  direc- 
tion or  influence  of  inspiration ;  as,  wiin' 
tpired  writinn. 

Unlnstructed  (un-in-strukfed).  <i.  1.  Not 
instructed  or  taoght;  not  educated.    '  Poor. 

uninetructed  persons.'     Addison 2.   Not 

directed  by  superior  authority;  not  fur- 
nished with  instructions.  *  uninstrueted 
how  to  stem  the  tide.'    Dryden 

Unlnstructlve  (un-in-strukViv).  a.  Not  in- 
structive; not  serving  to  instruct  or  im- 
prove the  mind.  '  Caiptious.  uninstructtve 
wrangling'  Locke.  'Unpleasant  and  uutn- 
structive  companions.'    Dr.  Knox. 

UnlnteUlgence  (nn-in-tel1i-gens),  n.  Want 
of  intelligence;  stupidity  due  to  ignorance. 

Their  uuitttetligeMee,  numl>ers,  and  fluctuatine 
association,  prevented  them  from  anticipating  and 
following  out  any  uniform  and  systematic  measures. 

StT  i4^  hiawtilt^n 

Unintelligent  (unin-tenijent).  a.  Not 
intelligent;  (a)  not  having  reason  or  under- 
standing. 

What  the  stream  of  water  does  in  the  affair  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  this:  by  the  application 
of  an  MniMiSr^j'/m/ impulse  to  a  mechanism  previously 
arranged  ...  by  intelligence,  an  effect  b  produced, 
via.  the  com  is  ground.  PaUy. 

(b)  Not  knowing;  not  having  the  mental 
faculties  acute;  not  showing  intelligence; 
d  ull.  '  Un  inteUij^ent  persons  that  want  wit 
or  breeding.'    Sir  if.  Hale. 

Unlntelwblllty  (uninteniji-biri-tiX  n. 

The  quality  of  being  not  intelligible.    Car- 

lyle. 
Unintelligible  (un-in-telOi-ji-bl).  a.    Not 

intelligible:   not  capable  of  being  under- 
'  stood.     '  Such  uninteUigUtle  ituff  as  would 


make  fools  stare,  and  wise  men  at  a  lota* 
Jer.  Taylor. 

Unlntelllglblene88(un-ln-teiai-ii-bl-nes).n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  unintelligible. 
Bp.  Crtffi. 

UnlnteUlglUv  (un-in-teiai-jl-bli),  adv.  In 
an  uninteUigiDle  manner;  so  as  not  to  be 
understood.  "ToXaXkuninteUigibly.'  Locke, 

Unintentional  (un-in-ten'shon-al).  a.  Not 
intentional;  not  designed;  done  or  happen- 
ing without  design.  '  Unintentional  lapses 
in  the  duties  of  friendship.'    Dr.  Knox. 

Unintentionally  (un-in-ten'shon-al-li).  adv. 
Without  design  or  purpose.  'Ignorance 
may  be  productive  of  many  evils  uninienr 
tionally.     Coaan. 

Unlnteressedt  (un-in't«r-«st),  a.  Uninter- 
ested.   '  Uninteressed  respect'    Dryden. 

Unlilterested  (un-in't6r-est-ed),  a.  i.  Not 
interested;  not  having  any  interest  or  pro- 
perty in;  not  personally  concerned;  as,  to  be 
uninterested  in  any  business  or  in  some 
calamity.— 2.  Not  having  the  mind  or  the 
passions  engaged;  as.  to  be  uninterested  in 
a  discourse  or  narration. 

The  greatest  part  of  an  audience  is  always  ttniM- 
teresteti,  though  seldom  knowmg.  Dryden. 

Uninteresting  (un-in't^r-est-ingX  a.  Not 
capable  of  exciting  an  interest  or  of  engag- 
ing the  mind  or  passions;  as.  an  unmterest- 
ing  story  or  poem.  '  Uninteresting  barren 
truths,  which  generate  no  conclusion. ' 
Burice. 

Unlntermltted  (unin't«r-mit^edX  a.  Not 
intermitted;  not  interrupted;  not  suspended 
for  a  time;  continued;  continuoua  'An 
eternity  of  unintermitled  misery.'  Ifoc- 
aulay. 

Unlntermlttedl7(un-in't«r.mit^ed-liX  adv. 
Without  being  intermitted  ^mintemiptedly. 

Unlntermittlng  (un-in't^r-mif'inff).  a.  Not 
intermitting ;  not  ceasing  for  a  tune ;  con- 
tinuing. 

To  procure  an  uniMtermiMng  ^oj  ...  is  beyond 
a  Solomon.  FeitMam. 

UnlntermlzedCun-in't^r-miksfO.  a.  Not  in- 
termixed ;  not  mingled.  '  Unintermix'd 
with  flctions.'    Daniel. 

Unlnterpretable  (un-in-t«r'pret-ablX  «. 
Incapableof  being  Interpreted.   Bdin.  Rev. 

Uninterpreted  (un-in-t^r'pret-edX  a.  Not 
explained  or  interpreted.    Sedcer. 

Uninterrupted  (un-in't^r-rupfedX  a.  Not 
interruptea;  not  broken;  unintermitted ; 
unceasing;  incessant;  specifically,  in  6ot 
consisting  of  regularly  increasing  or  dimin- 
ishing parts,  or  of  parts  all  uf  the  same  sixe. 

Unlnterruptedl3r(un-in't«r-rupt''ed-liXa4r. 
Without  interruption;  without  disturbance; 
unintermittedly.    Paley. 

Unlnthralled  (un-ln-thrtld'X  «•  Not  in- 
thralled;  not  enslaved.    Milton. 

Unintltled  (uninUt'ldX  a*  Having  no 
title;  without  right  or  claim.    Seeker. 

Unlntombed  (un-in-tbmd'X  a-  Not  in- 
tombed;  not  interred  or  buried. 

Unlntnoatedt  (unin'trik  ftt-edX  a.  Not 
perplexed ;  not  obscure  or  intricate.  '  Clear. 
unmtrieated  designs.*    Hammond, 

Unlntroduced  (un-in'tr6-dasd'7,  a.  Not  in- 
troduced; obtrusive.     Young. 

Unlnured  (un-in-QrdO.  a.  Not  inured;  not 
hardened  bv  use  or  practice.  '  Too  delicate 
and  timniir  d  to  toll '    Cowper. 

Unlnvented  (un-in-vent'edX  «•  Not  in- 
vented; not  found  out    Hilton. 

Unlnventlve  (un-in-vent'ivX  a.  Not  in- 
ventive; not  havinff  the  power  of  invention, 
of  finding,  discoveruig,  or  contriving.  *  Tboo 
sullen  uninventive  companion.*  Sir  IT.  Seott 

Unlnvestlgable  (un-in-ves'ti-ga-bl>.  a.  In- 
capable of  being  investigated  or  searched 
out  *To  whom  God's  judgments  are  in- 
scrutable  and  his  ways  uninvestigabU, ' 
Barrow. 

Unlnvlte  (nn-ln-vIVX  v.t  To  countermand 
the  invitation  of;  to  put  off.  'Made  tbem 
un  invite  their  guests.     Pspys.    (Bare] 

Unlnvolved  (un-in-volvdO.  a.  Not  involved, 
complicated  or  perplexed.  'Finances  ms- 
involvcd.'    Dr.  Knox. 

UnlO  <a'ni-4kX  ^  [1^>  lit.  oneness,  unitr. 
from  unus.  one;  hence,  a  fine  large  peart, 
property  an  unmatched  peart.  See  Uviov. ) 
A  genus  of  lamellibranchiate  bivalve  mol- 
luscs, of  the  family  Unionidv,  comprtsiBg 
U.  margariti/erus,  or  peart  mussel.  See 
Unionipji. 

Union  (dn'yonX  n.  (Pr.  unian^  tnm  L.  wtje. 
oneness,  unity,  later  a  union,  from  wma. 
one;  allied  to  B.  one.  See  OULI  1  The  act 
of  joining  two  or  more  things  into  one.  and 
thus  forming  a  compound  body  or  a  miztara; 
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■K  I»r1*1l«l  wblch  hiva  b«n  formed  £ta  a 
milnn:  In  Scatlud  called  (  Coiniinalion 
Papr-haaii.  'Tbepoatald  priiple  that  Ibej 
brick  Dp  Id  the  union.'  DutBiu  -&.  A 
kind  of  dedM  tor  *  Dig  slthBr  UKd  by  ItKlf 
Or  formlnff  the  upper  Inner  comer  of  an 
•ulonrtBiiBmiirliedwlththiideTlce.  The 
mJMorutiionjtaff  of  Britain,  the  national 
bUMTof  tbe  Cnfted  KlDgdom,  li  formed 
bytha  union  at  tbe  — 
enootSLGgnrgB 
(r^  on  k  vhlte 
■nmnd),  the  dia- 
■Diul  crvM  or  ul- 
Ura  dI  St.  Andrew 
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national  flag  nr  banner  of  St.  Andrew  (in 
"^-r  langnaffe  of  heraldry  amrc.  a  aaltlre  ar- 
ttX  >huB  forming  the  Orat  union  Sag.    On 

B  union  wllh  Scotland  In  ITOT 

_-  lot  the  national  or  anion  nac 

Tit  adopted,  deicrlbed  In  heraldic  torraa  aa 
anra.  aialtlre  ineDt  aunnouo  ted  by  a  crou 
nlc*  flmbrtcated  or  edged  of  the  lecand. 
On  tbe  nnlon  wltb  Inland  the  red  croH  or 
Mltln  of  St.  Patrick  wat  Introdnced,  and  u 
tbni  modifled  the  flas  now  eiiati.  The 
tialon  dig.  when  oaed  by  itielf  or  ai  u  ln> 
dependent  flat  la  tbe  national  banner  al- 
waji  oied  on  BHir&  When  It  occupiet  the 
npHr  comer  or  canton  neit  the  itall  of  a 
nd.  while,  or  blue  Held,  the  flag  ao  formed 
li  calM  tbe  r*d,  whiu,  or  bluo  enilgii,  and 
In  tbia  form  It  la  only  need  on  board  ablp. 

KJacE.)  Tbe  union  of  the  United  Stataa 
blna  Held  with  wblta  itan.  the  atari 
denoting  the  nnlon  of  the  SUtea  and  prn- 
Htly  bMBf  equal  in  number  to  the  atatw. 
the  name  aeemi  alio  to  be  giien  to  a  cor- 
■■  rtlon  of  any  flag  _«.  A  Joint, 
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coalition,  confederacy,  concord,  bannosy, 
■lllance. 

Onlonlda  (lt-nl-onl^l«1,  n.  ft.  [L.  unie,  a 
pearl,  and  Or.  tidot.  llkeneu.    Bee  Uhio.J 

Una    Tbo  U.  maraarH^tntt 
iiul  found  in  >ariou*  Britlrii 
rlTen,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  in  Canada. 

being  OKd  to  hold  painli.  The  UolonldB 
are  diitlngulibed  from  Che  Mytllldie  (mui- 
aeli  proper)  by  having  a  lar^r  foot,  wblch 
doai  not  produce  a  byiaui  etcep  t  In  the  ven 
young  atate.   Tbe  aeieairedlitliict;  andall 

hibltinti  of  fmh  water,  being  eapecUUy 

I'yon-Inn),  n.    The  principle 
coiuhinlBg;  apeclflcally,  the 


gaged  In  the  ■ 
trulea.unlaaiam 
Ualonlit  (On'ya 


cupatlon 


ilatlng  to  or  pn>- 

Ualoa-JSClt  (Cin'yan-JiltX  n,     See  JAO». 
Onion-Joint  (Qn'yon-JolntX  n.     Same  u 

U'DipaJOUB  (Q.nli/a'rua),  a.     [L.  umit,  one, 
andparid,  to  bear]    1.  Prnduclng  one  at  a 

Z.  In  iol  hailng  but  one  peduncle. 
Vnlped  ifl'ni-ped),  a.     (L.  unui,  one.  and 
|v«,  ptdU.  a  foot,}    Harlng  only  one  foot. 

(O-nlptr^ton-al),  a.    (I-  untu, 


UnlpWWIMll«t(a-ni-per'ioD-a1-)Bl),n.  One 
who  believe*  there  la  but  a  alngle  penon  In 
tbe  Deity. 

BnlpUMlto  (a-nlpai-kkt),  o.  ri.  uhm,  one 
and  Dlieo,  a  fold.]  Coniiitlng  of  or  hiring 
on*  (old  only. 

Unhiolu  (Q.nl-pAl'tr),  a.  [L  unu,  one, 
BndB.palw(wblch*ee).l  Applied  to  lub- 
Btancei  of  i  mperf act  conducting  power  wblch 


unifiH  of  birda'    D*  QUinaav. 


DltlqtMly  (O'Dtt'li),  adv.     In  a  unique 

UnlaumMl  (A-nik'nea),  n.  Tbe  atate  or 
guillt)  ol  being  nniguo. 

lAilqnit7(<l-B<K''ri-u).>i.  The  lUte  or  qua- 
lity of  being  tmique:  unlqueneaa 

UnlndlAMd  (Q-nl-ri'dl-otedX  -^     Hailng 

Unlasptata  (n-nlaep'Ut),  a.    In  tnt.  baring 
but  oneaeptuDi  or  partition 
TTnimH.I  (fi.ni-t«'rl.al),  a.     Harlng  only 

ITniWlAM  (a-nl-t<'rf-(t),  a.    Harlngaalngle 

imUeiUtely  (a-Dlei'rl-ktli),  oife.     In  a 

DulMXiUl  (fl-ni  Kkf'il-al),  a.  Onlng  ma 
aei  only;  ipeclRcally,  In  bat  applied  to 
planta  hating  teparate  male  and  female 


TJHIT 

aoundlng  at  the  aame  pitch :  acconlauce  or 
coincidence  ol  wanda  pruoeeding  from  an 
•quality  in  the  number  of  ■IbraUona  made 
luagiren  time  by  alonoroni  body.  (t)Uuaic 
In  octivea  for  mlied  rolcea  or  inatrumenti. 
I  Aaingleunvarled  tone.  Papt.—S  Aceord- 
■  harmony. 'l/nitonofaoul' 


T*iii" 


a  {u'l 


),  a,     1,  Sounding  atone  i 


lunded  together;  coinciding 

loa  IQnli'A.niua},  h.    Accordance 

DnUtmiuiV  (fi-nli'O-nant),  a.      Being  in 
nnlion:  harbig  the  nnie  degree  of "" 


i.  In  fnud 
or  aci:ordli 
paaugei:  i 
Onlionnno 


legree  of  gndty 
ua),  a.  1.  Being  In 
pitch.— 1.  Sounding 


alone;  without  binooD 

Dnlt(a'nlt),n.   [L.  vnltai,  anity,froniutiut, 
one.  See  Union. 1  1.  A  alngle  tiling  or  penon 

tribute ;  a  ilngie  out  of  a  number,  forming 


•ingle 

"orconalde 

ss:rs. 

bSmo'iu 

fractl' 

the  Integer. -S. 

JC'Sffi 

repetition  ol  wblch  any  otliet  ijusntlty  of 

kind  are  to  be  meaiured.  It  lanot  Itaeilow. 
but  li  the  magnitude  wblch  ew  or  I  iball 
•Mnd  lor  In  calculation.  II  la  a  length, 
or  a  lurtace,  or  a  aolid,  or  a  weight,  or  a 
Ume.  aa  the  CHK  may  be,  whUe  lie  only  a 
numerical  lymtiol.— jl6j(racl  tinlC,  the  unit 

-C™alu  OTdt<BminaU  m&.  a  unit  which 


or  de'creailng  by  ten  or  twelTe.  —  Umt  ^ 

or  magnitude  uiumed  uaetandardbywhich 

kind  are  to  be  meatureJ,  aa  a  loot,  a  gallon, 
an  ounce;  a  pound,  an  hour,  and  tlie  like. 
See  UIABUIk.  WliauT.  _^cilte  grorilu 
vnii;  for  Bolida  or  li<iuld>,  1  cable  foot  ol  dlt- 
Ulled  wi  ter  at  esr  fahr.  ^  1 ;  of  air  and  gaiet, 
1  cubic  foot  of  atmoapheric  air  at  S?  Yahr. 

nuoturenunl,  aa  lor  the  linei  in  apectmm 
analyila,  la  the  wave -length  of  light,  the 

Inch.— Ayfuintie  unit,  one  which  tonna  a 
baaie  lor  eipretting  Uie  ouantity  ol  a  |nr«e. 
aa  the  linfl  oj  mtfejunleal  poutr  f aee  Foot- 
FOUMD),  the  unit  known  u  lutrn-p<jic€T  (tee 
HoasK-POWIK.)  Theiyatemof nnltarecom- 
mended  by  a  committee  ol  the  Britlah  Al- 

knownaatheC.e.5  wiinn,  adnpU  the'emll- 
vittn  aa  the  unit  of  lenflh,  the  jrraHiDM  aa 

le  word!  being  repreaenled  re- 


apectlTeiy  b] 


and  tbeunUf^tfldeilu. 
tlmetnperaecond.   The»n»tu 
ll  the  nuunenttim  ol  a  gramme  i 
a  Telocity  ol  a  centimetre  per  a 
unU-MiK  l>  that  force  which  _ 
granune  for  one  aecond  generatee 


^l^t 


.    Thii 


eaUed  advmjw .     , 

la  the  work  done  by  the  force  of  a  dyne 
Ing  through  a  dlttince  of  a  centime  tn.  inu 
la  called  an  >ry  (which  aee).— The  vnil  tf 
hittt.  or  Ourmal  unit,  la  Britain,  the  quan- 
tity of  beat  which  cormponda  to  1'  Fahr.  in 
tbe  tenipentnn  of  1  lb.  of  pan  water  at 
abont  M*  Pahr. :  in  Fnnce,  the  heat  required 
to  niie  a  gramme  of  pure  water  at  abont 
S-M'C.rC— In  eirct.:  unit  </ rMiMooM, 


r,  vlg;    wb,  leJUg;    ah,  aa 


cmlled  mVan 
will  prodnc 


cmlled    ^         , 

(KJtr  ol  an«  nietre  (SB  SI 

, , In  >  maw  "eighlng  one 

gnUDmcUfi  M! gnlDB) >^Kr Bcling upon  Its 
ieconAoit\me.-Elictr>K*0mita7  unit,  the 
qluuitltyof currentUiatnlllilecDnipaie  Its 
gr«ln  d(  ir»t«r  or  (•nante  1  IB  ciibie  incli 

umea  In  euti  cell  being  £13  gnln-tTriil 


e  qunDtltlei 


(or  meuuriug  d_ 

aiEity.—CnUtftUuminc 


IIiUtaiUn<0-nl'U'r1-KnX<L  [FnmiL  unitai, 

dlTlDltj  to  Ood  (Iw  Futlier  only :  ipKlflcBlly. 

dlrtingulah^  bv  the  denlnl  of  the  rccclied 
doctrlneottbaTHnlCr  The Unituiini niiy 


Elanurr  Iniplntlon  ot  Scripture.  (S)  The 
beraJ  or  procreiilTe  Unftirlia^  whnte 
creed  li  purely  ntlondlillc.  TheT  consider 
ChrIM  u  «  mcr*  nun.  InipLred  u  ol"-" 

thsy  rejvct  tlie  d< 


_«)  punlehmenta,  Uie  belief  In  minclei, 
uid  generally  the  whole  lupeniUuriil  ele- 
ment In  ChrlitUnitjr  They  denj  the  nActi- 
rity  o(  an  atonement,  conilJering  Chrlit'i 
death  but  u  a  tnartyrdom  lo  defence  of 
truth  This  latter  clMi  form,  the  majorttr 
of  the  body  In  numben,  In  tnteUect.  and  in 

one  God,  aa  oppoaed  lo  a  polythelit,  or  a 
belleTcr  In  many  god*.  In  thb  teoK  It  la 
applluble  to  all  Chriatlani,  Jewi,  and  Mo- 
haminedana.  a>  wall  aa  Delatl.    Fitming. 


Unltului  (Q-nl-ti'rl-an) 
Ing  (o  Unitarian!  or  the! 
Unltarluilim  (Q-iil^ta'i 

Chrial . 


The 


Unltarl«nlM(a-nl.U'ri.an.li),B.(.andi.  To 
cauK  lo  conform,  or  to  coofonn  to  Unlla- 
rtuilani. 

nnltuy  (a'nl-ta-rl).  a.  Ot  or  nUtlng  lo  a 
unit;  apecincull).  la  <:^ii  apolled  to  that 
(]>at«ai  of  chenilatry  In  whleli  the  molecLlei 
_.  ...  .  .  jr — . —  impared.  aa  to  their  mag- 


nltade,  with 


WatU- Diet  oJChtm. 
Dnlta  (OnIt').B.i.  prat 
vniUng.  (L  uait.  unil 
Baa  Ukiok  |    1.  To  en 

kingtr  aeparal«i  to  tni 

troop*  •  UnUt  your 
wllhhIlbandiDftaot 


tnwpa  or  hnrafmen 
'    sL*.-S.Tocon- 


f  reah  adher«hti 


natlnna  by  tnatf;  to  unili 


['•gallirr 


to  adhm:  bi  attach:  to  connect 


UBlUjOnU'),  e.i.   i  ' 

I'onaiillrtaMil ;  to  ma 

I'nmialagl*.     '  Ko  a< 
MiU-H.    !.  Tn  )oln  it. 

nt*.  Itr,  tat.  I»lli 


nilll«l  (u-nltT,  o.     United;  Joint.     ■  Pni 


and  Laura. 
DDltmble)  (a-nlt'a-bl).  B.  Capable  of  bein; 

DnltWl  (H  nlt'ed).  ]>.  ud  a.    Jolnadorcom 
blned;  made  ana;  made  to  agree:  allied 


-UniUd  B'lOiTin.  a  rellgiout  community 

vii».  —  bniud  PmliyUriam.  the  Preabr- 
lerian  church  formed  In  Scotland  bj  the 
BBlonot  Ibe  A»ocUte  Synoil  and  tlieBallel 
Church  In  Msy,  1B17.  Bee  aECtnga,  and 
" -'iff  Chvreli  under  Kiuir. 

.... ...  . '-aanlledtnan- 


niiltelto(0-nU'.. 
nerV^th  union 


ir  fonti)  a  cooDectlon 


DnlUont  (finl'rtioii).  n.   The  ad  of  ue 
or  the  atale  ot  being  united;  Junction 


ifaiUvely  (a 

DulOia  (Q'ni 


nity  (u'ni  tj).  n.  |L  untdu,  from  umu, 
me.]  1.  Theataleorproparlyof  beingone; 
lueneaa:  alngtenan.  aa  oppoaed  lo  plunllty. 

1  Concord;  conjunction:  agreement;  unl- 


B.  In  malA.  the  abstract  expreailon  for  any 
unit  >rhBt>oe*eT:  an)'  deHnite  quan  tltj  or  ag- 
gregate of  quantltlea  or  magnilndca  taken  a* 
one.  or  for  whtchllalnadeloatand  In  calcu- 
lation. Tha  lemiBHnitand  unifu  are  often 
uaed  ayiionynionily.  but  in  general  Ihe  nnm- 
ber  1  ii  <tnUv  when  It  la  not  applied  to  any 

— '■-'     See  Unit,  S.—i  The  principle  by 


Joint  poiaeaaion  by . 


mnVBKSAL 

by  aeieral  litlea.  — 7.  A  gold  coin  ot  the 
reign  of  Jamea  1.  See  I^NITK. 
Dnlvalant  (a-nit'a-lent),  a.  [L  wiiu.  one. 
and  mUn.  to  be  worth.]  ReUUog  to  an 
alement  hktlDg  anaqnlralanceof  ona:cap*' 
hie  of  being  combined  with  or  eichai^ed  for 

DnlTOlTS  (S'lii-YBlv).  ~ 


UnlTftlve  (u 


IvX  n.     Aahell  having  one 
■-.,iinii,  ■u'uilneCMlUiaaliallconipoMd 

of  the  iKree  dliialoni  Into  whichahalla  wen 
divided  by  Llnnieua,  the  other  two  dlHaloni 
being  blvalrea  and  multlTalTea:  but  thia  la 
not  a  tcleutlflc  claailBcaMon.  and  hu  loog 
been  given  up,  the  leim  being  now  uaed  only 
aa  a  cuDTBnleiit  de«riptlonof  certain  of  the 


laateropoda,  ai  land 

"  'Impela,  ^.    Ilia  niajorily  ol  nni- 


an  alia  obliquely,  a  true  iplral  being  ton- 

and  the  ahall  becoming  (umlid,  fnidUtf, 

DnlTBlred  (h'nI-validX  >.   Having  only  oda 

DnlTfaTWlM  (finival'va-lir;,  a.  Hulng 
one  valve  only;  having  ■  ahelt  conataUnc  of 
a aingle piece:  aa.aiiHitiatniIarperJcuiior 

IIIIlT>im<Q-ni-v«n^al),  a.    \L.  tmietrMUM. 


turned  a*ar  or  apart.  ]  1.  Eilending  loor 
comprehending  the  w  hole  ntunber.qnanUty, 
or  apace:  pertaining  lo  or  pervading  all  or 
the  whole;  all-eubnclng;  ll1I-rea<^hl^g;  aa. 
uniHrnl  ruin:  ■uaenat  good:  tmumal 


natitatlng  ■  wboie; 


L  Compilaln^  particular!,  or  all  the  partleu- 


—  frniHTWtl  MureJb.  In  lluol  the  cboreh  of 

Ood  throughont  the  Hnlvarve  —I'mrvwmt 
dial,  a  dial  by  wtiich  the  h 


He  hour  may  b* 
K  ot  the  worid  or 


The  pec^iarttlea  ol  this  Inatrnracnt  are  tkat 


UNIVSR8AL 


606 


UNKEPT 


the  teleioope,  instead  of  being  a  ttnigbt 
tube.  U  broken  into  two  arms  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the 
length  of  the  tube,  and  at  the  break  a 
totally  reflecting  prism  is  placed,  which 
turns  the  rays  entering  the  object^lass  in 
a  rsctangultf  direction  along  the  eye  •  end 
of  the  telescope  which  forms  part  of  the 
borixontal  axis  of  the  circle,  so  that  the 
telescope  becomes  free  to  move  through  all 
altitudes.  —  Universal  joint  See  Joint.— 
(jHivertal  UoaiM,  in  ScoU  law,  a  legatee  to 
whom  the  whole  estate  of  a  deceased  party 
is  giren,  subject  only  to  the  burden  of  other 
legacies  and  dehiM.—Univ«r$al  Utter.  See 
lAyWBL^Univertal proposition,  in  logic,  one 
in  which  the  subject  is  taken  in  its  widest 
extent  and  the  predicate  applies  to  ever}'- 
thing  which  the  subject  can  denote.  A  uni- 
versalproposition  may  be  q^rmad'tw  or  nega- 
tive. Thus, '  all  men  are  mortal '  is  a  universal 
ajUrmaHve  proposition ;'  no  man  is  perfect '  is 
a  universal  negative  one.  A  universal propo' 
eitkm  is  opposed  to  a  partiet»lar  proposi- 
tion. See  under  Particular.  —  CTntoersai 
successor,  in  SeoU  law,  an  heir  who  succeeds 
to  the  whole  of  the  heritage  of  a  person 
who  dies  intestate.  —  A  univerwl  umbel, 
in  bcL  a  primaxT  or  general  umbel;  the  first 
or  largest  set  of  nurs  in  a  compound  umbel: 
opposed  to  partial  A  universal  involucre 
is  not  unfre^uently  placed  at  the  foot  of  a 
imiversal  umbel  —  Oommort,  Oeneralt  Uni- 
versal. See  under  CoMMOlf. 
UBlTertal  (ani-v^rs'al).  n.  Lf  The  whole; 
the  system  of  the  universe. 

To  what  end  had  the  angel  been  set  to  keep  the 
entrance  into  Paradiate  after  Adam's  expulsion  if  the 
rsmJ  had  beta  paradiicf  RaUigk. 


1  In  phUos.  a  general  notion  or  idea;  that 
which  by  its  nature  is  fit  to  be  predicated 
of  many;  that  which  bv  its  nature  has  a  fit- 
ness or  capacity  to  be  in  many.  Universals 
have  been  divided  into  metapkysieal,  or 
those  archetypal  forms  existing  in  the  di- 
vine mind  and  forming  the  patterns  after 
which  all  things  were  created;  pkysieal^  or 
certain  common  natures  diffused  over  or 
shared  in  by  many,  as  rationality  by  all 
men:  and  logical,  or  general  notions  framed 
by  the  human  intellect,  and  predicated  of 
many  things,  on  the  ground  of  their  possess- 
ing common  properties,  as  aninuU,  which 
may  be  predicated  of  man.  lion,  horse,  &c. 
In  anc  philos,  the  universals  were  called 
prtdioaJbUe,  and  were  arranged  in  five  classes, 
genus,  species,  diferentia,  proprium,  and 
acddens. 

The  taree  colour  beinff  observed  to^lav  in  chaUc 
or  SDOw  which  the  mind  yckterdajr  received  from 
niilk.  it  considers  that  appearance  alone  malces  it 
a  representative  of  all  of  tli.tt  kind,  and  havinir  (^ven 
it  the  name  of  whiteneu.  it  bv  that  sound  sifj^iOes  the 
same  quality  wheresoever  to  be  imagined  or  met  whh, 
and  thus  MMiverstUs.whcihct  ideas  or  tenns.are  made. 

8.  In  loaie,  a  universal  proposition.  See 
under  adjective. 

UntrenaUan  (a'ni-v«r-s&1i-an),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  t niversalism.    [Rare.] 

tnilTerMUifm((ini-v6r8'al-izm),n.  IntheoL 
the  doctrine  of  the  Universalists;  the  belief 
that  all  men  will  be  saved  or  made  happy  in 
a  future  life. 

UniTenallSt  (Qnl-vdrs'al-ist),  n.  1.  One 
who  holds  the  doctrine  that  all  men  will 
be  saved,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment;  specifically,  one  of  a 
sect  founded  about  1750  who  believe  in  the 
ultimate  salvation  of  all  men  and  created 
spirits,  and  who  direct  their  criticism  agaiost 
an  eternal  hell. and  in  some  caseseven  against 
an^  suffering  after  death.  The  name  Univers- 
alists is  sometimes  applied  to  the  Arminians 
in  consequence  of  the  universalUy  which  they 
ascribe  to  the  operation  of  divine  grace  and 
their  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  particular 
election.— 1 1  One  who  affects  to  understand 
all  statements  or  propositions. 

A  modem  freethinker  is  an  Hnixfersalixt  in  specu- 
lation; anv  proposition  whatsoever  he  is  ready  to 
dedde;  self-assurance  sapphcs  all  want  of  abilities. 

BtHtuy. 

UBlrvnallst  (ii-niv«rs'al-istX  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Universalism ;  as,  vniversalist 
views;  universalist  church. 

UolTenallltlo  (u  niv^rs^al-is^'tik).  a.  Of. 
relating  to,  or  affecting  the  whole;  uni- 
versaL  '  Egoistic  and  universalistic  hedon- 
ism.'   PrqrJevons. 

Vidvmamy  Ca'ni-v«r-sal"i.U).  n.  The 
state  of  being  universal  or  extending  to  the 
whole;  as,  the  unitersalitv  at  a  profKMition; 
the  universality  of  the  deluge. 

UnimntllM  (6-ni-v«rs'al-ls).  v.t  To  make 
universal;  to  generalize.    Berkeley. 


Unlvenally  (fi-ni-vdrs'al-liX  <idv.  in  a  uni- 
versal manner;  with  extension  to  the  whole; 
in  a  manner  to  comprehend  all;  without  ex- 
ception; as,  air  isa  fluid  untiwrsa^y  diffused; 
God's  laws  are  universally  binding  on  his 
creatures. 

UniYenalneBS  (fl-ni-v^rs'alnesX  »•  Vui- 
vcrsality. 

Universe  (ti'ni-v^rs).  n.  [Fr.  univers,  from 
L.  universum,  the  universe,  neut  of  the  adj. 
universus,  all  together.all  taken  collectively, 
the  whole.  See  Universal.)  The  general 
system  of  things;  all  created  things  viewed  as 
constituting  one  system  or  whole;  the  whole 
creation;  the  world;  the  topanof  the  Greeks 
and  the  mundus  of  the  Latins. 

For  nothing  this  wide  uuivertt  I  call. 

Save  thou,  my  rose ;  in  it  thou  art  my  all.    Shak. 

—World,  Universe,  Creation.    World  pro- 

Krly  signifies  this  globe  and  everything  in- 
biting  it.  as  animals  and  vegetables,  or 
immediately  associated  with  it,  as  the  atmo- 
sphere, &0.  Universe  designates  the  entire 
mass  of  worlds,  with  everything  associated 
with  them,  comprehending  all  stars,  planets, 
satellites,  comets.  &c.,  r^arded  as  one  sys- 
tem. Creation,  in  its  most  extended  sense, 
is  nearly  synonymous  with  u^iiverse,  differing 
from  it  principally  in  not  comprehending  the 
Great  First  Cause  and  the  idea  of  space.  It 
is  often  used  in  a  sense  limited  by  the  epithet 
or  qualifying  word  preceding  it;  as,  the  6ni(« 
creation,  the  rationed  er^itwi^ 

University  (fi-ni-vdr'si-ti),  n.  (L  univer- 
sitas,  the  whole  of  anything  as  contrasted 
with  its  parts,  the  universe;  later,  an  associar 
tion,  corporation,  company.  Ac]  l.t  The 
whole;  the  universe.  '  Speaking  with  respect 
to  the  university  of  things.'  Barrow.  —2.  t  A 
corporation;  a  guild. — S.  In  the  modem  sense 
of  the  term,  an  establishment  or  corporation 
for  the  purposes  of  instruction  in  all  or  some 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  science 
and  literature,  and  having  the  power  of  con- 
ferring certain  honorary  dignities,  termed  d«- 
arees,  in  several  faculties,  as  arts,  medicine, 
law,  and  theology.  In  most  cases  the  corpo- 
rations constituting  universities  include  a 
body  of  teachers  or  professors  for  giving  in- 
struction to  students;  but  this  is  not  essen- 
tial to  a  university,  the  staff  of  London  Uni- 
versity being  merely  an  examining  body. 
In  the  middle  ages,  when  the  term  beoan  to 
be  used  in  reference  to  seminaries  of  Team- 
ing, it  denoted  either  the  whole  body  of 
teachers  and  learners,  or  the  whole  body  of 
learners,  with  corporate  rights  and  under 
by-laws  of  their  own,  divided  either  by 
faculty  or  by  country  (hence  the  '  nations ' 
into  which  the  students  were  classedl  or 
both  together,  its  meaning  being  determined 
by  the  words  with  which  it  was  connected. 
At  a  later  period  the  expression  univertUas 
literarum  (the  whole  of  literature  or  learn- 
ing) was  used  to  indicate  that  all  the  most 
important  branches  of  knowledge  were  to  be 
taught  in  these  establishments;  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  twofold  application  of  uni- 
versitas  led  to  the  distinctive  meaning  of 
the  term  as  now  used.  Some,  forming  their 
notion  of  the  word  university  merely  from 
the  English  universities,  suppose  that  it 
necessarily  means  a  collection  and  union  of 
colleges,  that  it  is  a  great  corporation  em- 
bodying in  one  the  smaller  and  suliordinate 
collegiate  bodies;  but  this  is  not  correct,  for 
many  universities  exist  in  which  there  are  no 
colleges.  This  is  the  case  with  most  of  the 
German  universities,  and  in  the  Scottish  uni- 
versities there  are  no  foundations  which  bear 
any  resemblance  to  the  English  colleges. 
Besides,  the  universities  of  Oi^ord  and  Cam- 
bridge existed  before  a  single  college  was  en- 
dowed. The  oldest  of  the  European  univer- 
sities were  those  of  Bologna  and  Paris,  and 
these  formed  the  models  on  which  the  other 
universities  which  subsequently  sprang  up  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  were  established. 

UniTersityleS8(fl-ni-v«r'si-ti-les),a.  Having 
no  university.    Fuller.    [Bare.] 

Uniyersoloffloal(0ni-v«rs'6-loj''i-ka1).a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  science  of  uni  versology. 

UniversolOflst  (u'ni-v«r-sol"o-jist).  n.  One 
versed  in  the  science  of  nniversolr^. 

UnirerscAogy  (Q'ni-v6r-soro-ji).  n.  (L.  uni- 
versum, the  universe,  and  Or.  logos,  dis- 
course. ]  The  science  of  the  uni  verse,  or  the 
whole  system  of  created  things ;  a  science 
covering  the  whole  ground  of  philosophy,  of 
the  sciences  in  their  general  aspects,  and  of 
social  politv.  or  the  collective  life  of  the 
human  world.    H.  Spencer. 

Univooaov  (fi-niv'o-ka-si),  n.  The  qaaUty 
or  state  of  being  univocaL    [Rare.] 


UniYOCal  (Q-niv'o-kal),  a.  [L.  untu,  one,  and 
vox,  vocis,  a  voice,  a  word.]  I.  Having  one 
meaning  only;  having  the  meaning  certain 
and  immistaikable.  *A  univocal  precept' 
Jer.  Taylor.  A  univocal  word  is  opposed 
to  an  equivocal,  which  has  two  or  more  sig- 
nificationa~2.  Having  unison  of  sounds,  as 
the  octave  in  music  and  its  replicates.— 
8.  Certain;  not  to  be  doubted  or  mistaken. 
'The  trae  mothers,  the  univooal  parents  of 
their  productions.*    Jer.  Taylor. 

UnlYOCal  (Aniv'o-kal),  n.  A  word  having 
only  one  signification  or  meaning;  aaeneric 
word,  or  a  word  predicable  of  many  different 
species,  as  fish.  tree. 

UnlYOCally  (fi-niv'o-kal-li),  adv.  L  In  a 
univocal  manner;  in  one  sense;  not  equivo- 
cally; unmistakably. 

The  same  word  may  be  employed  either  univ^ 
oaUy,  equivocally,  or  aoalogouwy.  H'kaUty. 

2.  In  one  tenor.    Ray.    [Rare.] 

UniTOCation  (Q-niv'o-kft"shon),  n.  Agree- 
ment of  name  and  meaning,     whiston. 

Unjanndioed  (un-jftn'dist).  a.  Not  jaun- 
diced; hence,  not  affected  by  envy,  jealousy, 
or  the  like.  *  An  unjawuiieed  eye.'  Cowper. 

Unjealous  (tm-ierus),  a.  Not  jealous;  not 
ftuspicious  or  rolstrastful.    (^rendon. 

UnJoin  (un-joinO,  v.t    To  separate;  to  dis- 

UnJointt(un-jointO,  v.t  To  disjoint.  *Un- 

Jotntinq  the  bones.     Fuller. 

unjointed(un-joint'ed),p.  and  a.  1.  Having 
no  Joints;  as,  an  uniointed  stem  of  a  plant 
2.  Deprived  of  a  joint ;  disjointed ;  discon- 
nected; hence,  incoherent  'litis  bald,  un- 
iointed talk.'    Shak. 

UniOjrfal  (un-joi'fnl).  a.  Not  joyful;  sad. 
'This  unjoyful  set  of  people.'    Steele. 

Unjoyous  ( un-joi'us),  a.  Not  joyous ;  not 
gay  or  cheerf  uL 

Where  ndthinff  can  be  hearty  it  must  be  umjfayoM* 
and  injurious  to  any  perceiving  person.       MtlUn. 

Unjudged  (un-jujd'),  a.  Not  judged ;  not 
judicially  determined.  'Causes  unjudged 
.  .  .  and  sleeping  laws.'    Prior. 

Unjust  (un-justO.  a.  1.  Not  just:  as,  (a)  not 
acting  or  disposed  to  act  according  to  law 
and  justice ;  not  conforming  to  divine  pie- 
cept  or  moral  law. 

He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the 
good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  Just  and  on  the  un- 
lust.  Mat  V.  45. 

(b)  Contranr  to  justice  and  right;  wrongful; 
imjustifiable ;  as.  an  unjust  sentence,  or 
cause.  'Quarrels  unjust  agahist  the  good 
and  loyal.'  Shak.—*i.\  Dishonest.  'Dis- 
carded unjust  servingmen.'  SAaJr  — S.tFslse; 
faithless;  perfidious.  'O  passing  traitor,  per* 
jured  and  unjust. '  Shak.  —4.  i  Not  according 
to  or  founded  on  fact;  untme.    Shak. 

UnJUStioet(un'jus-ti8),  n.  Injustice.  'To 
free  his  justice  from  seeming  unjustiee.' 
Hales. 

UigoBtiAable  (un.jus'ti-fl"a-bl).  a.  Not  ius- 
tillable;  not  capable  of  being  justified  or 
proved  to  be  right:  not  to  be  vindicated  or 
defended;  as,  an  un^tattyfab{«  motive  or  ac- 
tion. '  The  foolish  and  unjusUJiable  doctrine 
of  indulffencea'    Jer.  Taylor. 

UnJiisUflaUeness  (uujus'tifi"a-bl-nes).  n. 
The  quality  of  not  being  justifiable.  Claren- 
don. 

unjustifiably  (un-jus'U  n'a-bliX  adv.  In  a 
manner  that  cannot  be  justified  or  vindi- 
cated.  Burke. 

Unjustly  (un-justli),  adv.  In  an  unjust 
manner;  wrongfully.    Milton. 

Unked  (ungk^ed).  a.     [Corrupted  for  un- 
couth.]   1.  Unusual;  odd;  strange;  ugly.- 
2.  Lonely;  solitary.  Cowper.    Written  vari- 
ously Unketh,  Unkid,  Unkad.   [Obsolete  or 
provincial] 

Unkemmedt  ('nn-kem'ed),  a.  Unkempt 
'With  long  unkemmed  hairs.'   May. 

Unkempt  (un-kemtO,  a.  Uncombed;  hence, 
rough;  unpolislied.     [Obsolete  or  poeticnl.  j 

But,  ah !  too  well  I  wot  .  .  . 

.  .  .  My  rimes  been  rugged  and  uttktm^. 

Sftttter. 

Unkenn'd,  Unkent  (un-kend'.  nn-kentO>  a> 
[Un,  and  ken,  to  know.]  Unknown.  *A 
swaine  unkent'  W.  Browne.  'Miseries  lin- 
kend  before  they  come.'  Daniel  [Old  En- 
glish and  Scotch.] 

Unkennel  (un-ken'ne1).  v.t  1.  To  drive  or 
force  from  a  kennel ;  to  take  out  of  a  ken- 
nel. 'We'll  unkennel  the  fox.'  Shak.— 
2.  To  rouse  from  secrecv  or  retreat.  *  If  his 
occultguilt  do  not  itseu  MnJIrenn^f.'  Shak. 

Unkept  ( un-kepf ),  a.  1.  Not  kept ;  not  re- 
tained ;  not  preserved.  —  2.  Not  sustained, 
maintained,  or  tended.    '  He  .  .  .  stays  me 
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here  at  home  unkepC  Shak.  —  8.  Not  ob> 
served;  not  obeyed,  as  a  command.  Hooker. 

Unketlit  (ung'keth),  a.  Uuuoutb;  strange. 
See  Um^ed. 

Unkidt  (unglcid).    See  Unrbd. 

Unkind  (unkind'),  a.  1. 1  VioUtlng  the  laws 
of  kind  or  kindred;  unnatural.  Chaucer; 
Croioer.  — 2.t  Not  recognizing  the  duties 
arising  out  of  kinship.— 3.  Wanting  in  kind- 
ness.  benevolence,  affection,  or  the  like;  not 
kind;  harsh;  crueL 

Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  given  prove  unkind. 

ShaM. 

Unklndliness (unklnd1i-nes\ n.  Character 
of  being  unkindiv;  unklndness;  unfavour- 
ableness.  '  Killed  with  unutterable  wxkind- 
lineu.'    Tennyson. 

Unkindly  (un-klud'li).  a.  l.  Not  kind ;  un- 
kind; ungracious;  as,  an  unA:»nd/y  manner. 
2.t  Unnatural;  contrary  to  nature.  'And 
gan  abhor  her  brood's  unkindly  crime. 'Spen- 
Mr.— 3.  Unfavourable;  malignant  'Every 
bleak,  unkindly  fog. '   MUion. 

Unkindly  (un-k!nd'Ii),  adv.  1.  Without 
kindness;  without  affection;  as.  to  treat 
one  unkindly.— 2.\  In  a  manner  contrary  to 
nature;  unnaturally.    Milton, 

Unklndness  (un-klnd'nesX  n.  1.  The  state 
or  quality  of  ueing  unkind ;  want  of  kind- 
ness; want  of  natural  affection;  want  of 
good-wUL- 2.  Unkind  act;  disobliging  treat- 
ment; disfavour.  '  A  small  unkindneu  is  a 
great  offence.'    Cowper. 

Unkindredt  (un-kin'dred).  a.  Not  of  the 
same  kindred,  blood,  race,  or  kind;  not  re- 
lated. '  One  ...  of  blood  unkindred  to  your 
royal  house.'    Rotoe. 

Unking  (un-kingO. v.  t.  To  deprive  of  royalty. 

They  would  MftJtiuf  my  father  now 

To  niake  you  way.  SautJktm. 

UnkingUke,  Unkingly  (unking'IIk,  nn- 
king^li).  a.     Unbecoming  a  king;  not  noble. 

UnUngahipt  (un-king'ship),  n.  The  quality 
or  condition  of  being  unkinged. 

Unkiwship  was  proclaimed,  and  his  majesty's 
statues  thrown  down.  Evtlyn. 

UnkiBSt  (un-kisO.  v.t  To  retract  or  annul 
by  kissing  again,  as  an  oath  taken  by  kissing 
the  book. 

Let  me  unkiss  the  oath  'twixt  thee  and  roe ; 
And  yet  not  so,  for  with  a  kiss  'twas  made.    Shak. 

Unkissed  (un-kisf).  p.  and  a.    Not  kissed. 

Foul  breath  is  noisome;  therefore  I  will  depart 
unkissed.  Shak. 

Unknelled  (un-ne1dO.  a.  Untolled;  not 
having  the  bell  tolled  for  one  at  death  or 
funeral    Byron. 

Unknightly  (un-nltli).  adv.  In  a  manner 
unlike  or  unbecoming  a  knight  or  knight- 
hood.   Tennyson. 

Unknlt  (unnit'X  v.t  To  separate  so  aa  to 
be  no  longer  knit;  hence,  to  smooth  or  open 
out 

Unknit  that  threatening,  unkind  brow.       ShaJb. 

Unknot  (un-nof).  v.t.  To  free  from  knots ; 
tu  untie. 

Unknotty  (un-not'i).  a.  Earing  no  knots. 
'  Unknotty  fir.'    Sandys. 

Unknowt  (un-n6'),  V  t.  1.  To  become  ignor- 
ant of.  or  unacquainted  with,  as  something 
already  known;  to  lose  the  knowledge  ot 

Can  I  unknew  it?— No,  but  keep  it  secret.  Drydtn. 

%\  Not  to  know;  to  have  no  knowledge  of 
or  acquaintance  with.     WwklxWe. 

UnknowabiUty  (un-nd'abinti).  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unknowable.  J.  S. 
MiU. 

Unknowable  (un-nd'a-bl).  a.  Incapable  of 
being  known ;  not  capable  of  being  ascer- 
tained or  discovered. 

Their  objects,  transcending  the  sphere  of  all  ex> 
perience  actual  or  possible,  consequently  do  not  fall 
under  the  categories,  in  other  words  are  positively 
unkiinvablt.  Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

Unknowing  (nn-nd'ing).  a.  Not  knowing ; 
ignorant:  with  of  before  an  object 

Let  me  speak  to  the  yet  unkn<mfing  world 
How  these  things  came  about  Shak. 

His  hounds,  unknowing  of  \iis  chan>;e.  pursue 
The  chase,  and  their  mistaken  master  slew. 

Dryden. 

Unknowingly  (un-nd'ing-li),  adv.  Ignor- 
antly;  without  knowledge  or  design. 

Unknowingly  she  strikes,  and  kills  by  chance. 

Dryden. 

Unknowledgedt  (un-norejd).  a.  Not  ac- 
knowledged or  recognized.    B.  Jonson. 

Unknown  (un-ndnO.  a.  l.  Not  known;  not 
become  an  object  of  knowledge:  not  recog- 
nized, discovered,  or  found  out  — 2.  Not 
ascertained,  with  relation  to  extent,  degree. 


quantity,  or  the  like;  hence,  incalculable; 

inexpressible;  immense. 

The  planting  of  hemp  and  flax  would  be  an  uu' 
known  advantage  to  the  kingdom.  Bacon. 

at  Not  to  be  made  known,  expressed,  pr 

communicated. 

For  divers  unknown  reasons.  I  beseech  yoo. 
Grant  me  this  boon.  Shak. 

4.  Not  having  had  sexual  commerce.  *  I  am 
vet  wiktwufn  to  woman.'  Shak.— The  word 
is  used  adverbially  in  the  phrase  unknoyn\ 
(o  =  without  the  luiowledge  of.  'That  he, 
unknown  to  me,  should  be  in  debt'    Shak. 

The  man  of  the  house  had  .  .  .  unknown  to  Sir 
Roger,  put  him  up  in  a  sign-post  Addison. 

Unknownness  (im-ndn'nesX  n.  The  state 
or  condition  of  l>eiug  unknown.    Camden. 

UnlaborlouB (uulabd'rl-us),  a.  Nut  labo- 
rious; not  toilsome;  not  difficult;  easy. 

AH  things  seem  easy  and  unlaborious  to  them. 

Milton. 

Unlaboured  (on-l&'bdrd).  a.  l.  Not  pro- 
duced by  ialK>ur  or  toil 

Unlaboured  harvests  shall  the  fields  adorn.  Drydtn. 

2.  Not  cultivated  by  labour;  not  tilled. 

Let  thy  ground  not  lie  unlaboured,    y.  Philips. 

8.  Spontaneous;  Toluntary;  natural;  hence, 
easy;  free;  not  cramped  or  stiff. 

And  from  the  theme  unlaboured  beauties  rise. 

Ticket. 

Unlabouring  (un-l&'bdr-ing).  a.  Not  labour- 
ing or  moving  with  great  exertion. 

A  me;td  of  mildest  charm  delays  the  unlabouring 
feet  Colertdge. 

Unlace  fnn-l&s').  v.t  l.  To  loose  from  lacing 
or  fastening  by  a  cord,  string,  band,  or  the 
like,  passed  through  loops,  noles,  <l^c  ;  to 
open  or  unfasten  by  undoing  or  untying  the 
lace  of;  as.  to  unlace  a  garment  or  helmet 
Tennyson.— 2.  To  loosen  the  dress  of;  to 
undress.  Sir  P.  Sidney.  Hence— 3.  To  di- 
vest of  due  covering;  to  exi>ose  to  injury  or 
damage. 

What's  th^  matter. 
That  you  unlace  your  reputation  tbutf     Shak. 

Unlade  (un-lad'},  v.t  l.  To  nnload;  to  take 
out  the  cargo  of.  '  Lading  and  w\lading  the 
tall  barks.'  Tennyson.  —  ^  To  unload;  to 
remove,  as  a  load  or  burden;  to  discharge. 

There  the  ship  was  to  unlade  her  burden. 

Acts  xxl  3. 

Unlaid  (un-l&dO.  a-  1-  Not  laid  or  placed; 
not  fixed  'The  first  foundations  of  the 
world  being  yet  unlaid.'  Hooker.— 2,  Not 
allayed ;  not  pacified ;  not  exorcised ;  not 
suppressed.  '  Meagre  hag.  a  stubborn,  un- 
laid  ghost'  Milton.—Z.  Not  laid  out  u  a 
corpse.    B.  Jonson. 

Unlamented  (un-la-ment'ed).  a.  Not  la- 
mented; whose  loss  is  not  deplored. 

Thus  unlamented  pass  the  proud  away.     Pcpt. 

Unland  (un-landO.  v.t.  To  deprive  of  lands. 
Fuller. 

Unlap  (un-IapO.  v.L  To  unfold.  'Tapestry 
.  . .  unlapt  and  laid  open.'    Hooker. 

Unlarded  (nn-Ulrd'ed).  a.  Not  larded,  or 
dressed  with  lard :  hence,  not  mixed  with 
something  by  way  of  improvement;  not  In- 
termixed or  adulterated. 

S|>eak  the  language  of  the  company  you  are  in ; 
speak  it  purely  and  unlarded  with  any  other. 

Chestei^eld. 

Unlash  (un-lashO.  v.t  Naut  to  loose,  un- 
fasten, or  separate,  as  something  lashed  or 
tied  down. 

Unlatch  (un-lachO.  v.i.  To  oiMn  or  loose 
by  lifting  the  latch. 

Meantime  my  worthy  wife  our  arms  roislay'd  . . . 
The  door  unlatched.  Dryden. 

Unlaurelled  (un-I^'reld),  a  Not  crowned 
with  laurel ;  not  honoured.  '  UnlaureUed 
to  descend  in  vain,  by  all  forgotten.'  Byron. 

Unlavlshed  (un-lav'isht),  a.    Not  lavished; 
not  spent  wastefuUy. 
Unlavished  wisdom  never  works  in  vain.   Thomson. 

Unlaw  t  (un-la'),  v.t.  l.  To  deprive  of  the 
authority  or  character  of  law. 

That  which  is  impious  or  evil  absolutely,  either 
against  faith  or  manner,  no  law  can  possibly  permit, 
that  intends  not  to  unlaw  itself.  Milton. 

2.  In  Scots  law,  to  fine 

Unlaw  (un-ld').  n.  In  Scots  law,  (a)  any 
transgression  of  the  law;  any  injury  or  act 
of  injustice,  (b)  A  fine  or  amerciament 
legally  fixed  and  exacted  from  one  who  has 
transgressed  the  law. 

Unlawful  (un-lft'ful).  a.  l.  Not  lawful;  con- 
trary to  law;  illegal;  not  permitted  by  law. 
hunum  or  divine ;  as.  an  utUau^ul  act ;  an 
unlawful  oath;  an  utUaviful  society.— 2.  Be- 
gotten out  of  wedlock ;  illegitimate.  '  Un- 
lauiful  issue.'    Shak.— Unlawful  assembly. 


according  to  Blackstone  and  Gowel.  the 
meeting  of  three  or  more  persons  to  commit 
an  unlawful  act;  according  to  Stephen  anv 
meeting  of  great  numbers  of  people  with 
such  circumstances  of  terror  as  cannot  but 
endanger  the  public  peace,  and  raise  fears 
and  JMlouales  among  the  subjects  of  the 
realm. 

UnlawftQly  (un-]||'f«Mi),adv.  1.  In  an  un- 
lawful manner;  in  violation  of  law  or  right; 
Illegally.  'Judges  incompetent  to  judge 
their  king  untoi^tiUy  detained.'  DanieL— 
2.  Illegitimately;  not  in  wedlock. 

I  had  rather  my  brother  die  by  the  law.  than  my 
son  should  be  unlawfully  bom.  Shak. 

UnlawftOness  (unlft'ful-nes}.  n.  l.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unlawful;  illegality; 
contrariety  to  law.  'The  unlauffulness  of 
lying.'    South.— i.  Illegitimacy. 

Unlay  (nn-l&').  v.  t  Naut  to  untwist  u  the 
strands  of  a  rope,  &c  'To  unlay  a  cable.' 
Anson. 

Unlearn  (un-16m'),  v.t  l.  To  divest  one's 
self  of  the  acquired  knowledge  of ;  to  make 
one's  self  become  ignorant  of,  or  lose  ac- 
quaintance with  or  experience  In ;  to  undo 
or  reverse  training,  skill,  or  learning  in ;  to 
forget  the  knowledge  of. 

He  (Pope)  used  to  say  that  be  had  been  seven 

J'ears  ...  in  unlearning  all  he  had  been  acquiring 
6        ■       *        * 


for  twice  that  time. 


ffarburfon. 


2.t  To  fail  to  learn;  not  to  learn.    Dr.  B. 
More. 

Unlearned  (un-l^m'edX  a.  l.  Not  learned; 
ignorant;  Illiterate;  not  instructed;  inex- 
perienced. Tennyson.— 2.  Not  suitable  to 
a  learned  man. 

I  will  prove  these  venes  to  be  very  unleamod. 
neither  savouring  of  poetry,  wit.  or  invention.  Shak 

8.  (nn-l^md'.)    Not  gained  by  study;  not 
known. 

Thev  learned  mere  words,  or  such  things  chiefly  aa 
better  unlearned. 


were 
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UnleamednoM  (nn-16m'ed-nes).  n.  Want 
of  learning;  illiterateness.  'My  stammer- 
ing muse's  poor  unleamedness. '    Sylvester. 

Umeaill  (un-16sh0.  v.  t  To  free  from  a  leaah, 
or  as  from  a  leash;  to  let  go. 

Unleavened  (un-IeVndX  a.  Not  leavened: 
not  raised  by  leaven,  barm,  or  yeaat  Rx. 
xiL89. 

Unleotnred  ( nn-lek'tflrd  i  a.  1  Not  ad- 
dressed in  a  lecture  or  lecturea.— 8.  Not 
taught  or  inculcated  by  lecture.  *  A  science 
yet  uni«eCureci  in  our  schoola'    Young. 

unlelsnredt  (uu-l^zhOrd).  a.  Not  having 
leisure; occupied. ' Her un/ewured thoughts.' 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Unlel8uredneB8t(un-16'zhfird-nesXn.  Want 
of  leisure.    Boule. 

Unlets  (un-Ies^X  ^<>*l/*  i^  word  not  older 
than  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  and 
compounded  of  on  leu,  upon  less  (than), 
the  older  forms  being  onles,  onUsss  =  en 
lower  terms,  on  any  lower  condition ;  Fr.  d 
moins  que.  Sir  John  Maundevllle  (who  wrote 
1856)  has  '  But  that  may  not  bee  upon  Us»e 
than  wee  mowe  falle  upon  hevene  fro  the 
erthe.'  Less  than,  less  that,  and  Uss  alone 
were  also  used.]  1.  If  it  be  not  that;  if  it 
be  not  the  case  that ;  were  it  not  the  fisct 
that ;  if  .  .  .  not;  supposing  that  .  .  .  not; 
except;  excepting. 

Unless  thou  tell'st  me  where  thou  had'st  tbb  rii^E 
Thou  diest  vrithin  thte  hour.  Shak. 

No  poet  ever  sweetly  sung 
Unless  he  were,  like  Phcxbosi,  yooBf . 
Nor  ever  nymph  inspired  to  rhyme. 
Unless  like  Venus,  in  her  prime.  Swi/t 

S.f  For  fear  that;  in  case;  lest 

Beware  you  do  not  ooce  the  same  gainsay. 
Unless  with  death  he  do  your  rashoesa  pay 


8.  By  omission  of  a  verb  unless  may  have 
the  force  of  a  preposition,  >: except,  but  ior. 
Thus  in  the  sentence: '  Here  nothhig  breeds 
unless  the  nightly  owl  *  (Shak.),  we  may  re- 
gard '  unless '  as  a  preposition,  or  may  tapply 
*  it  be' after 'ttnle8s,^or  '  breed '  after  *  owl* 

Nor  the  divitton  of  a  battle  knows 
More  than  a  spinster;  unless  the  hookwh  thcoric 

Shak. 

Except  and  unless  were  common  foiiucfly 
as  conjunctions,  nearly  or  quite  interchange* 
able  {*  Except  thou  make  thyself  a  prince 
over  ua'  Num.  xvt  ISX  but  the  fanner  la 
now  comparatively  seldom  nsed  in  that  way 
(at  least  with  the  verb  directlv  expreMcdX 
hHving  usually  a  prepositional  force  In  tlw 
Bible  except  (conj.)  occnn  eight  or  ten  times 
as  often  as  %»nUss.  The  special  function  oC 
except  is  to  introduce  an  exception  tu  a 
general:statemait;  of  unless  to  Introdooe  a 
I    restriction,  limitation,  or  alteniatiTe    *  8o 


Fftte,  filr,  fat.  fftU;       m§,  met.  hdr;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not  m5ve;      tiibe.  tub.  bull;      oil.  pound;       ii,  Sc.'abunc;      S*  ^  ^- 
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thai  be  could  not  be  impleaded  In  any  civil 
court  exeent  on  oriminaf  cbargea '  HaUain. 
*And  made  it  hard  for  any  nation  to  be 
thenceforth  safe  except  by  its  sheer  strength. ' 
Kif^flake. 

A  relief  was  a  sum  of  money  {unUxs  where  charter 
or  custom  introduced  a  dUTerent  tnbutc)  due  from 
etery  ooc  of  full  affe,  &c.  Haltam. 

Exnft  whea  it  happens  that  the  people  are  turned 
aside  for  a  moment  .  .  .  the  forei^er  has  food 
rround«  for  uiferriiiK  that,  whatever  the  policy  of 
tnKlond  may  be,  it  will  not  be  altofjether  unstable. 

KiMgtaMt, 

In  Europe,  all  States  except  the  6ve  ^reat  Powers 
are  exempt  from  the  duty  of  watchinf;  over  the 

Kneral  swety;  and  even  a  State  which  is  one  of  the 
c  Kfc*t  Powers  is  not  practically  under  an  obtiint- 
tion  to  sustain  the  cause  of  Justice  umUss  its  percep* 
tion  of  the  wrong  b  reinforced  by  a  sense  of  its  own 
interests.  Kutglak*. 

UnlaMOned  (un-les'nd),  a.  Not  tausht;  not 
instructed.  '  An  t<nieMon«c(  girl,  unschooled, 
unpractised.'    Shak. 

UnleUered  (uu-let'6rdX  a.  Unlearned:  un- 
taught; ignorant  'The  loose  unlettered 
hinds.'  MUton.  *  An  urUeUered  mun.'  Car- 
lyle. 

Unlibldinous  (un-libidMnusX  a.  Not  li- 
bidinous; not  lustful  'Love  nnlibidinoue 
reiffned.'    MUton. 

UnUCMlMd  (unirsenst).  a.  1.  Not  licensed; 
not  having  a  license  or  legal  permission; 
specifically,  not  entitled  to  deal  in  certain 
commodities  or  engage  in  a  certain  business, 
from  not  possessing  special  qualifications  or 
the  like ;  as.  an  unlicensed  medical  practi- 
tioner; an  unlicented  innkeeper.— 2.  Done 
or  undertaken  without,  or  in  defiance  of.  due 
license  or  permission;  as,  an  unlieemed 
trafllc. 

Unlicked  (un-likrx  a-  Not  licked;  not 
brouglit  to  proper  shape  by  licking:  from 
the  old  popular  notion  that  the  she-bear 
licked  her  cubs  into  shape;  hence,  ungainly; 
raw ;  unmannerly ;  tmculUvated.  '  Like  to 
a  chaoa  or  unlicked  bear- wliclp. '    Shak. 

nnHgtit«mw(nn.iit*amn),  a..  Dark;  gloomy; 
wanling  light 

First  the  sun. 
A  B^Kfaty  sphere,  he  framed,  HHitglUsttH*  first. 

Milton. 

Unliko (unino^  a.  1.  Not Uke;  dissimilar; 
having  no  resemblance. 

So  the  twin  humours,  in  our  Terence,  are 
L'tUiJte :  this  harsh  and  rude,  that  smooth  and  fair. 

Sir  y.  Dtnhttm. 

2.  Improbable;  unlikely.    . 

What  befel  the  empire  of  Almalgne  were  not  mm- 
tik*  to  befal  to  Spain.  Bacon. 

—UnlQce  guanfi'fiM,  in  matK  quantities  ex- 
pressed by  different  letters  or  combinations 
of  letters,  or  by  the  same  letters  with  dif- 
ferent powers. —Crniii'0  9iqn»,  the  signs  plue 
(+)  and  minue  (— ). 

VnlUnUhOOd  (un-IIkli-hDdX  n.  The  sUte 
of  l>eing  unlikely  or  improbable ;  improba- 
bility. '  The  extreme  un4i4»<tAood  that  such 
men  should  engage  in  such  a  measure.' 
FaUy. 

UlUUnUneu  (un-Ukli-nesX  n.  1.  The  state 
of  being  unlikely;  improbability. 

There  are  degrees  herein,  from  the  Tenr  neiffh- 
bnurbood  of  demonstration,  quite  down  to  unprcM- 
Ulity  and  UHliketiness.  Lockt. 

1 1  The  state  of  being  unlike;  dissimilaritv. 
Bp.  Hall.  — &  t  The  sute  of  being  not  likable 
or  lovable.    Chaucer. 

UnlODely  (un-llkli),  a.  l.  Such  as  cannot  be 
reasonably  expected;  improbable;  as,  an 
unlikely  event;  the  thing  you  mention  is  very 
unlikely.— 2.  Not  holdmg  out  a  prospect  of 
success  or  of  a  desired  result;  likely  to  fail; 
unpromising. 

Efliects  are  miraculous  and  strange,  when  they  grow 
by  uniiMy  means.  Hooker. 

8.t  Not  calculated  to  inspire  liking  or  affec- 
tion ;  not  likable  or  lovable.    Chaucer. 
UnUktly  (un-lIkOi).  adv.    With  no  or  litUe 
likelihood;  improbably. 

The  pleasures  . .  .  not  nnliJktly  may  proceed  from 
the  discoveries  each  shall  communicate  to  another. 

rOf€m 

UnlOmit  (un-lIk'nX  vt  To  feign;  to  pre- 
tend.    Widdife. 

UnlQmieu  (un-Uk'nesX  n.  Want  of  resem- 
blaooe;  dissimilarity. 

And  he  supplied  ray  want  the  more 

As  his  unltkeness  ntted  mine.       Tennyson. 

UlUnlwr  (un-lim^rX  a.  Not  limber;  not 
flexible:  not  yielding.    ^  H.  WoUon. 

UnUmlMr  (unlimi)irX  v.t  MUU.  to  take 
off  the  Umbers;  as.  to  unlimber  the  guns. 

UBltmlUlltot  (un-lim'it-a-blX  a.  Admitting 
no  limits;  boundless;  illimitable.  *  No  un- 
{unOoMe  exemption.'  MilUm.  'Unlimited 
and  unlimitable.'    Lodte. 


Unlimited  (unlim'it  edX  a  1.  Not  limited; 
having  no  bounds;  boundless. 

So  unlimited  is  oar  impotence.  .  .  .  that  it  fetters 
our  very  wishes.  Boyte. 

2.  Undefined;  indefinite;  not  bounded  by 
proper  exceptions. 

With  gross  and  popular  capacities,  nothing  doth 
more  prevail  than  Mn/iinitetf  generalities,  because  of 
their  plainnets  at  the  first  sight.  Hooker. 

3.  Unconflned;  not  restrained.  'An  un- 
guarded. UfdimiUd  will'  Jer.  Taylor.— 
unlimited  proMem,  in  math,  a  problem 
which  may  nave  an  infinite  number  of  solu- 
tions. 

Unllmltedzieu  (un-lim'it-ed-nesX  n.  The 
state  of  being  unlimited  or  boundless,  or  of 
being  undefined.    South. 

Unllne  (un-UnO.  v.  t  To  take  the  lining  out 
of;  hence,  to  empty.  'It  unlines  their 
pursea'    Daviee. 

unllneal  (un-Un'd-alX  a.  Not  lineal:  not 
coming  in  the  order  of  succession.    Shak. 

Unllnlng  (un-lIn'ingX  n.  In  bot.  a  term  ap- 
plied by  Lindley  to  a  process  consisting  in 
the  separation  of  a  layer  from  the  inside  of 
a  petal.  Called  also  Chorieie,  Choritationt 
and  Deduplieation.    See  Chorisis. 

Unlink  (un-lingk'X  «-<•  To  separate  the 
links  of;  to  loose,  as  something  fastened  by 
a  link;  to  unfasten;  to  untwist 

Seeing  Orlando,  it  (the  snake)  un/in keJ  itteH. 

Shak. 

Unllquafled  (un-]ikV§-fId).  a.  Unmelted ; 
not  dissolved.  '  Remained  in  the  melted 
matter,  rigid,  and  UTiliqueJled.'    Addieon. 

Unliqiildated(un-lik'wi-dftt-edXa.  Not 
liquidated;  not  settled;  not  having  the  exact 
amount  ascertained;  as,  an  umiqyndtUed 
debt ;  unliquidated  accounts.  —  Unliqui- 
dated damoffee,  penalties  or  damages  not 
ascertained  m  money. 

Unllauorwl  (un-Uk'«rd),  a.  l.  Not  moist- 
enetfor  smeared  with  liquor.  'Churches 
and  states,  like  an  unliquored  coach  ...  on 
fire  with  their  own  motion.'  Bv.  Hall.— 
2.  Not  filled  with  liquor;  not  in  liquor;  not 
intoxicated.  'Anun^iftiormfSUenus.'  Mil- 
ton. 

UnU8t6nlnc(nn-lis'n-ingXa.  Not  listening; 
not  hearing;  not  regarding  or  heeding.  '  Un- 
listening,  barbarous  force.'    Thomson. 

Unlive,  v.L  1.  (un-liv'.)  To  live  in  a  manner 
contrary  to;  to  annul  or  undo  by  living. 
'  We  must  unlive  our  former  lives.'  Olan- 
90.-2.  (un-Uv'.)  To  bereave  of  life. 

If  in  the  child  the  fkther's  image  lies. 
Where  shall  I  live,  now  Lucrece  is  Mt$Hved. 

Shak. 

Unllyellnees  (un-lIv'li-nesX  n.  Want  of 
liveliness;  dulnesa    MUtan. 

Unload  (un-16dO.  v.t.  l.  To  take  the  load 
from:  to  discharge  of  a  load  or  cargo;  to  dis- 
burden ;  as,  to  uidoad  a  ship ;  to  unload  a 
cart— 2.  To  remove  (as  a  cargo  or  burden) 
from  a  vessel,  vehicle,  or  the  like;  to  dls- 
char|^;  as,  to  unload  a  freight  or  goods.— 
8.  Fig.  to  relieve  from  anything  onerous  or 
troublesome ;  or  to  remove  andf  make  cease 
to  be  burdensome. 

Nor  can  my  tongue  unload  my  heart's  great  burthen. 

Skat. 

4.  To  withdraw  the  charge  (that  is,  powder 
and  ball)  from;  as,  to  uiuoad  a  gun. 

Unlooated  (un-16-kit'edX  a.  Not  located  or 
placed;  specifically,  in  America,not  surveyed 
and  marked  off.    See  Locatb. 

Unlock  (un-lok'X  v-^  L  To  unfasten,  as 
something  which  has  been  locked;  to  open, 
as  what  has  been  shut  closed  in. or  protected 
by  a  lock ;  as,  to  unlock  a  door  or  a  chest 
'I  have  seen  her  .  .  .  utiioeir  her  closet' 
SAolr.— 2.  To  open,  in  general;  to  lay  open. 

Unlock  your  springs,  and  open  all  jrour  shades. 

Pofe. 
Unlodge  (un-loJO.  v-^  To  deprive  of  a  lodg- 
ing; to  dislodge.    Carew. 
Unloglcal  (un-lof ik-alX  a.    Not  logical;  il- 
logical.    'His  un/o^iosf  reason.'    Fuller. 
UnlOOk  (un-lOkO.  v.t    To  recall  or  retract, 
asalooK. 

He . . .  turned  his  eyes  towards  me.  then  from  me. 
as  if  he  would  unJooktu*  own  looks.       Richardson. 

Unlooked-for  (un-15kf forX  a.  Not  looked 
for;  not  sought  or  searched  for,  not  expected; 
not  foreseen. 

Nor  Fame  I  slight,  nor  for  her  favours  call ; 
She  comes  unlooitd-for^  if  she  comes  at  aU. 

The  participial  form  standing  alone  has  been 
•ometimes  used  in  this  sense.  '  By  some  im- 
looked  accident  cut  ofL'    Shak. 
Unlooee  (un-15sO^  v.t    l.  To  loose;  to  un- 
fasten; to  untie;  to  undo;  to  unravel 

The  Cordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose.     Shak. 


2.  To  let  go  or  free  from  hold  or  fastening ; 
to  unbind  from  bonds,  fetters,  cords,  or  the 
Uke;  to  set  at  Uberty. 

Where  I  am  robbed  and  bound. 
There  must  I  be  unloosed.  Shak. 

UnlOOie  (un-10s\  v.i  To  fall  in  pieces ;  to 
loose  aU  connection  or  union. 

Without  thb  virtue,  the  publick  union  must  unloose, 
the  strength  decay,  and  the  pleasure  grow  faint. 

7eremy  Collier. 

UnlOOien  (un-lOs'nX  v.t  To  unlooee;  to 
loosen.    Dr.  Knox. 

Unlord  t  (  un-lord' ).  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  the 
title,  rank,  and  dignities  of  a  lord;  to  reduce 
or  degrade  from  a  peer  to  a  commoner.  *  The 
untordirM  of  bishopa'    Milton. 

Unlorded  (un-lord'ed),a.  Not  raised  or  pre- 
ferred to  the  rank  of  a  lord. 

Unlordly  (  un-lordli  X  a.  Not  lordly ;  not 
arbitrary.  'Meek  and  unford/y  discipline.' 
Milton. 

Unlosable.  Unloseable  (un-lte'a-blX  a. 
Not  capable  of  being  lost 

The  Epicureans .  .  .  ascribe  to  every  particular 
atom  an  innate  and  unloseable  mobility.        Boyle. 

Unlott  (un-lostO,  a.    Not  lost    'A  paradise 

ttit/off.'  Young. 
Unloyet  (un-luvO,  v.t    To  cease  to  love;  to 

hate.  Spectator. 
Unloved  (un-luvd'X  a-    Not  loved. 

Alas  the  great  grevaunce 
To  love  unloved.  Chaucer. 

UnlorellneBS  (un-luvli-nesX  n.  Want  of 
loveliness ;  as.  (a)  uTiamiableness ;  want  of 
the  qualities  which  attract  love. 

The  old  man  .  .  .  followed  hb  suit  with  aU  mean« 
.  .  .  that  might  help  to  countervail  his  own  unlove- 
liness.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

(ft)  Want  of  beautj  or  attractiveness  to  thq 
eye;  plainness  of  feature  or  appearance. 

Unlovely  (un-luv1iX  a.  Not  lovely:  as,  (a) 
not  amiable;  destitute  of  the  qualities  which 
attract  love,  or  possessing  qualities  that  ex- 
cite dislike,  (b)  Not  beautiful  or  attractive 
to  the  eye. 

Unl0Yen«t  v.t    To  cease  loving.   Chaucer. 

UnlOYlnc  (un-luv'ingX  a.  Not  loving;  not 
fond;  unkind.    J.  UdalL 

Unluoent  (un-lfi'sentX  a.  Not  lucent;  not 
giving  light;  not  bright  or  shining.  'A 
combustion  most  fierce  but  unlueent.'  Car- 
lyle. 

Unluckily  (un-luk'i-liXad v.  L  In  an  unlucky 
or  imfortunate  manner;  unfortunately;  un- 
happilv.  '  &tsrr'^  mo%i  unluckily.'  Shak. 
2.  By  ill  luck;  with  regret  be  it  ssid;  unfor- 
tunately; asu  unluckily  we  have  let  the  op- 
portunity slip. 

unluoklneee  (un-luk'i-nesX  n.  i.  The  state 
of  being  unlucky;  unfortunateness;  ill  for- 
tune.—2.  t  Hischievousness. 

As  there  is  no  moral  in  these  Jents.  tliey  ought  to 
be  discouraged,  and  looked  upon  rather  at  pieces  of 
untuckiness  than  wit.  Aadison. 

Unlucky  (un-luklXa.  l  Not  lucky  or  fortu- 
nate; not  favoured  by  fortune;  not  successful 
in  one's  undertakings;  subject  to  frequent 
misfortune,  failure,  or  mishap;  unfortunate; 
unhappy. 

The  lucky  have  whole  days,  which  still  tfiey  choose; 
The  unlucky  have  but  hours,  and  those  they  lose. 

Dryden. 

2.  Not  resulting  in  success;  resulting  in 
failure,  disaster,  or  misfortune.  '  Unludty 
accidents  which  make  such  experiments 
miscarry.'  Boyle.  —8.  Accompanied  by  or 
bringing  misfortune,  disappointment,  dis- 
aster, or  the  like;  ill-omened;  inauspicious. 
'  A  most  unlucky  hour.'    Shak. 

Haunt  me  not  with  that  unlucky  fsce.  Dryden. 

4.t  Somewhat  mischievous;  mischievously 
Ish. 


'^, 


y.  cries  an  unlucky  wag,  a  less  bag  might 
have  served.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

There  was  a  lad.  th'  mm/mcvKm/  of  hto  crew. 
Was  still  contriving  something  bad  but  new. 

Dr.  tV.  King. 

Unlumlnous  (un-lOm'in-usX  a.  Not  lumi- 
nous; not  throwing  out  light;  not  bright 
or  shining.  'A  tragical  combustion,  long 
smoking  and  smouldering,  unXuminous: 
Carlyle. 

UnlU(t,t  n.    Dislike.    Chaucer. 
Unlulurous  (un-lus'tmsXo.  Wanting  lustre; 
not  shining. 

In  an  eye 
Base  and  unlustrous  at  tne  smoky  light 
That's  fed  with  stinking  tallow.  Shak. 

[The  above  is  the  reading  in  some  modem 
editions;  the  old  editions  have  illustrious.] 

Unlute  (un-lfitO^  v.  t  To  separate  things  ce- 
mented or  luted ;  to  take  the  lute  or  clay 
from.    '  Unluting  the  vessela*    Boyle. 

Unmade  (un-m&dO.  p.  and  a.  1.  Deprived  of 
its  form  or  qualitiea— 2.  Not  made;  not  yet 


ch.e&aiB;     £h,  Sa  loefc;     g.  ^;     J.  job:    ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^r.     th.  cAen:  th.  tAin:     w.  trig;    wh.  leAig;     /h.  axure.— See  Kky. 
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formed.  'Taking  the  measure  of  an  un- 
made grave.'    SMk. 

UxunaglBtratet  (un-maj'is-trat),  v.t  To  de- 
grade from  or  aeprive  of  the  office  and 
authority  of  a  magistrate.    Milton. 

Unmaidexdy  (ou-miul'n-li),  a.  Not  becom- 
ing a  maiden. 

The  wanton  gesticulations  of  a  virgin  in  a  wild  as- 
serol  ly  of  ga'lants  wanned  with  wine,  could  be  no 
other  than  riggish  and  unntaideniy.        Bp.  Hall. 

Unmaimed  (nn-roamd').a.  Not  maimed;  not 
disabled  in  any  limb;  complete  in  all  the 
parts;  unmutilated;  entire. 

It  is  the  first  grand  duty  of  an  interpreter  to  give 
his  author  entire  and  unmaittud.  Pop*. 

nnmakable  (un<mak'a-bl),  a.  Not  possible 
to  be  made.  '  UmruikabU  by  any  but  a  di- 
vine power.'    N.  Grew. 

Unmake  (un-makO,  v.t.  1.  To  destroy  the 
essential  form  ana  qualities  of;  to  cause  to 
cease  to  exist;  to  annihilate;  to  uncreate: 
to  annul,  reverse,  or  essentially  change  the 
nature  of. 

God  does  not  make  or  nnmait  thinn  to  try  ex- 
periments. /'.  Bumtt. 

2.  To  leave  unmade,  unformed,  uncreated, 
or  unfashioned.  '  Hay  make,  unmake^  do 
what  she  list'    Shdk. 

God  when  he  makes  the  prophet,  does  not  wn- 
make  the  man.  Locke. 

nnmalleable  (un-mallS-a-bl),  a.  Not  mal- 
leable; not  capable  of  being  hammered 
into  a  plate,  or  of  being  extended  by  heat- 
ing, as  a  metal. 

Unman  (unman'),  v.t  1.  To  deprive  of  the 
character  or  qualities  of  a  human  being,  as 
reason,  &c. ;  as,  fear  unmans  him. 

Gross  errors  unman,  and  strip  them  of  the  very 
principles  of  reason  and  sober  discourse.      South. 

2.  To  emasculate;  to  deprive  of  virility.— 
8.  To  deprive  of  the  courage  and  fortitude 
of  a  man;  to  break  or  reduce  into  irresolu- 
tion; to  dishearten;  to  deject 

Her  clamours  pierce  the  Trojan  ears, 
UnmaM  their  courage,  and  augment  their  fears. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  deprive  of  men;  as,  to  unman  a  ship 
or  town. 

Unmanadle  (un-man'a-klX  v.t.  To  release 
from  or  as  from  manacles;  to  set  free.  '  Un- 
manacled  from  bonds  of  sense. '    Tennyton. 

Unmanageable  (unman'&ja-bl),  a.  Not 
manageable;  not  readily  submitting  to  hand- 
ling or  management;  not  easily  restrained, 
governed,  or  directed;  not  controllable. 
*  Unmanageable  by  the  milder  methods  of 

jtovemmeut'    Locke. 

unmanaged  (un-man'&Jd),  a.  l.  Not  broken 
in.  as  a  horse;  not  trained  in  general.  'Like 
colts  or  unmanaged  horses.'  Jer.  Taylor. 
2.  Not  tutored;  not  educated.  'An  un- 
guided  force,  and  unmanaged  virtue.'  Fel- 
ton. 

UnmanllOde,t  a.    Cowardice.     Chaucer. 

Unmanlike  (un-man^ik),  a.  Not  manlike; 
as,  (a)  unlike  man  in  form  or  appearance, 
(b)  Unbeconiin};  a  man  as  a  member  of  the 
human  race;  inhuman;  brutal 

It  is  strange  to  see  the  uMmaniike  cruelty  of  man- 
kind. Sir  P.  Sidney. 

(e)  Unsuitable  to  a  man,  as  opposed  to  a  wo- 
man or  child;  eifeminate;  childish. 

By  the  greatness  of  the  cry.  it  was  the  voice  of  a 
tnan ;  though  it  was  a  very  unmanlike  voice,  so  to 
cry.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Unmanllness  (un-manli-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  unmanly;  effeminacy. 

You  and  yours  make  piety  a  synonym  for  unman- 
liness.  Kingsley. 

Unmanly  (un-man1i),  a.  Not  manly;  more 
especially,  (a)  not  having  the  qualities  or 
attribute  of  a  man,  as  opposed  to  a  wo- 
man or  child;  not  having  the  strength, 
vigour,  robustness,  fortitude,  courage  of  a 
man;  soft;  weak;  effeminate;  womanish; 
childish;  as,  a  poor-spirited,  unmanly 
wretch,  (b)  Unbecoming  in  a  man;  un- 
worthy of  a  man ;  cowardly ;  as,  unmanlu 
fears.  *  My  unvMnnXy  tears."  Beau.  <fc  Fl. 
'  The  soft  unmanly  warmth  and  tenderness 
of  love.'    Addison. 

Unmanned  (un-mand'),  m>.  and  a.  1.  De- 
prived of  the  qualities  of  a  man;  rendered 
effeminate;  deprived  of  manly  fortitude. 

What,  quite  unmanned  in  folly  1         Skak. 

2.  Not  furnished  with  men.  Milton.— Z.  Not 
tamed;  not  yet  familiar  with  man:  a  term 
in  falconry.  Used  figuratively  in  the  follow- 
ing passage. 

Come  dvfl  night. 
Hood  my  uMmann'd  blood,  bating  in  my  cheeks 
With  thy  black  mantle.  Shak. 


Unmannered  (un-man'6rd),  a.  Uncivil; 
rude. 

You  have  a  slanderous  .  .  .  tongue,  unmanner'd 
lord.  B.  y«nuon. 

Unmannerllness  (un-man'^r-li-ne6),n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  immannerly;  want 
of  good  manners;  breach  of  civility;  rude- 
ness of  l>ehaviour.  '  A  sort  of  unmannerli- 
ness, ...  a  forwardness  to  interrupt  others 
speaking.'    Locke. 

Unmannerly  (un-man'6r-li),  a.  l .  Not  man- 
nerly;  wanting  in  manners;  not  having  good 
manners;  rude  in  behaviour;  ill-bred. 

I  were  unmannerly  to  take  you  out 

And  not  to  kiss  you.  SMak. 

2.  Not  according  to  good  manners;  aa»  an 
unmannerly  Jest 

Unmannerly  t  (un-man'6r-li),  adv.  With  ill 
manners;  uncivilly. 

Forgive  me 
If  I  have  used  myself  unmannerly.        ShaJk. 

UnmanufEUStured  (un-man'u-fak"ttlrdX  a. 
Not  manufactured;  not  wrought  into  the 
proper  form  for  use;  as,  unmanufactured 
silk,  cotton,  tobacco,  or  the  like. 

Unmannred  (un-ma-niirdO.  a.  1.  Not  man- 
ured ;  not  enriched  by  manure.  —2.  Uncul- 
tivated.   Spenser. 

Unmarked  (un-m&rkf).  a.  1.  Not  marked; 
having  no  mark.  — 2.  Unobserved;  not  re- 
t^arded;  undistinguished. 

He  mis'd,  unmark'd,  among  the  busy  throng. 

Drydgn. 

Unmarketable  (un-mKrlcet-a-bli  a.  Not  fit 
for  the  market;  not  saleable;  of  no  merely 
pecuniazy  value. 

That  paltry  stone   brought  home  to  her  some 
thought,  true,  spiritual,  unmarketable.    Kingaley. 

Unmarred  (un-m&rdO.  a.  Not  marred;  not 
injured;  not  spoiled;  not  obstructed.  *  Un- 
mart^d  with  ragged  mosse  or  filthy  mud.' 
Spenser.  '  A  serene  fairness  unmarred  by 
passion  or  want  or  care.'    Dr.  Caird. 

Unmarriablet  (un-ma'ri-a-blX  a.  Not  mar- 
riageable.   MUton. 

Unmarrlageable  (un-ma'rij-a-bl),  a.  Not 
fit  to  be  married;  too  young  for  marriage. 

Unmarry  (un-ma'ri),  v.t.  To  divorce;  to 
dissolve  the  marriage  contract.  '  A  law .  .  . 
giving  permissions  to  unmarry  a  wife,  and 
marry  a  lust'    Milton.    [Rare.] 

Unmartyr  (un-misir'tdrX  v.t  To  degrade 
from  the  standing  or  dignity  of  a  martyr. 

Scotus .  .  .  was  made  a  martyr  after  his  death, . . . 
but  since,  Baroniushath  unmar(yred  him.    FulUr. 

UnmarvellOOB  (un-m&r'vel-us),  a.  Not  mar- 
vellous or  astonishing;  not  exciting  wonder 
or  surprise.     Dr.  Wolcot 

Unmasculatet  (un-maslcu-latXv.C.  Toemas- 
culate. 

The  sins  of  the  south  unmasculaie  northern  bodies. 

Puller. 

Unmascnllne  (un-mas^Q-lln),  a.  Not  mas- 
culine or  manly;  effeminate.    Milton. 

UnnULSk  (un-maskO,  v.  t.  To  strip  of  a  mask 
or  of  any  disguise;  to  lay  open  what  is  con- 
cealed. 

With  full  cups  they  had  unmask'd  his  soul. 

Poscommon. 

Unmask  (un-maskO.  v.i.  To  put  off  a  mask. 

My  husband  bids  me ;  now  I  will  unmask.  Shak. 

Unmasterablet  (un-mas't^r-a-blX  a.  That 
cannot  be  mastered  or  subdued.  '  Unmas- 
terahle  by  the  art  of  man.'    Sir  T.  Brovone. 

Unmastered  (un-mas't^rd).  a.  l.  Not  sub- 
dued; not  conquered.— 2.  Not  conquerable. 
He  cannot  his  unmaster'd  sricf  sustain.     Dryden. 

Unmatchable  (unmach'a-bl),  a.  That  can- 
not be  matched;  that  cannot  l>e  equalled; 
unparalleled.  '  Most  radiant,  exquisite  and 
unmatchahU  beauty '    Shak. 

Unmatched  (un-machtO,  a.  Matchless;  hav- 
ing no  match  or  equal 

Th.-it  glorious  day,  which  two  such  navies  saw. 
As  each,  unmaich'd,  might  to  the  world  give  law. 

Lh^yden. 

Unmeaning  (un-m6n'ing),  a.  l.  Having  no 
meaning  or  signification;  as,  unmeaning 
words.— 2.  Not  naving  or  not  indicating  in- 
telligence or  sense;  mindless;  senseless. 
Byron. 

Unmeanlngness  (un-mSn'ing-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unmeaning.  Miss 
Bnrney. 

Unmeant  (un-menf).  a.  Not  meant;  not 
intended.  'But  Rhaetus  happened  on  a 
death  t/ntn^axt.'   Dryden. 

Unmeasurable  (un-me/h'&r-abl),  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  measured :  unbounded ; 
botmdless:  immeasurable.  *  Womb  unmea- 
surable and  infinite  breast.'    Shak. 

Unmeasorably  (un-mezh'ur-a-bli),  adv.  In 
an  unmeasurable  manner  or  state;  beyond 


all  measure.  '  How  unmeasurably  glad  his 
catholick  majesty  was.'    Howell. 

Unmeasured  (un-mezViird),  a.  l.  Not  mea- 
sured; plentiful  beyond  measure.— 2.  Im- 
mense: infinite;  as,  unmeasured  space. 
*  Peopling,  they  also,  the  unmeasured  soli- 
tudes  oflime.'  Carlyle.—Z.  Not  subject  to 
or  obeying  anv  musical  rule  of  measare. 
time,  or  rhytnm;  irregular;  capricious. 
'The  unmeasured  notes  of  that  strange 
lyre.'    Shelley. 

Unmechanlze  (im-mek'anizX  1. 1  To  undo 
or  destroy  the  mechanism  of;  to  nnmake; 
to  destroy.  'Embryotic  evils  that  could 
unmechanize  thy  frame.'    Sterne. 

Unmeddling  (un-medling),  a.  Not  med- 
dling: not  interfering  with  the  concerns  of 
others:  not  officious.    Chesterfield. 

Unmeddlingness  t  (nn-med'Ung-net).  n. 
Forbearance  of  internosition,  or  of  bo^rtog 
one's  self  with  something. 

If  then  we  be  but  sojourners,  .  .  .  here  must  be  an 
.  .  .  uumeddlingnesx  with  these  worldly  concern- 
ments. Bp.  Halt. 

Unmeditated  (un-med'i-tat-edl  a.  Not  me- 
ditated; not  prepared  by  previous  thought; 
unpremeditated.  '  Fit  strains  pronounced. 
or  KKkug,  unmeditated.'    Milton. 

UnmeM  (un-mSf),  a.  Not  meet  or  fit;  not 
proper;  not  worthy  or  suitable:  in  modem 
usage  followed  by /or  before  the  object 

Madam  was  young,  unmeet  the  rule  of  sway. 

Speiuer. 
You  are  all  unmeetfor  a  wife.  Tennyten. 

Unmeetly  <un-m6t1i).  adv.  Not  fitly;  not 
properly;  not  suitably.  'A  faire  maydcti 
.  .  .  upon  a  mangy  Jade  unmeetly  set' 
Spenser. 

Unmeetness  (un-mdt'nes).  n.  Unfitness: 
unsuitableness.  '  Vast  unmeetness  in  mar- 
riage.'   MUton. 

Unm^OWed  (un-mellOd),  a.  Not  mel- 
lowed; not  fully  matured;  not  toned  down 
or  softened  by  ripeness  or  length  of  years 
'His  head  unmmowed  but  his  Judgment 
ripe.'    Shak. 

UnmelodiOUB  (un-me-ld'di-us),  a.  Not  me- 
lodious; wanting  melody;  hanJi.  'Thefcn- 
melodious  noise  of  the  braying  mules.*  Sir 
T.  Herbert. 

Unmentionable  (un-men'shon-a-bl),  a.  In- 
capable of  being  mentioned;  unworthy  of 
or  unfit  for  being  mentioned,  named,  or 
noticed 

Unmentionables  (un-men'shon-a-blz),  n.  pL 
Trousei-s  or  breeches,  as  a  piece  of  dren  not 
to  be  mentioned  in  polite  circles;  iuexprea- 
sibles.    [CoUoq.  and  humorous.] 

Unmentioned(un-mcn'shond),  a.  Not  men- 
tioned; not  named.  'In  musty  fame's 
records  unmentioned  yet '    Dryden. 

Unmercenary  (un-m^r'se-na-ri).  a.  Not 
mercenary ;  not  sordid.  '  A  generous  and 
unmercenary  principle.'    Attetbury. 

Unmerchantable  (unm6r'chant-a-bl).  a. 
Not  merchantable;  not  of  a  quality  fit  for 
the  market;  unsaleable.  '  UnmerchantahU 
pilchard.'    Rich.  Carew. 

Unmerdedt  (un-m^sidX  a.  Unmerdful; 
merciless.    Drayton. 

Unmerdfol  (unmdr'si-fQl).  a.  l.  Not  mer- 
ciful; not  influenced  by  mercy;  cruel;  in- 
human; merciless:  of  persons  or  thingii 

God  never  can  hear  the  prayers  of  an  unmem/t*i 
man.  yer.  Ti^im- 

2.  Unconscionable;  exorbitant     '  Unmtrci- 
/tUdemanda'    Pope. 

unmerdftilly  (un-m^r^st-fql-U).  adv.  In 
an  unmerciful  manner:  without  merer  or 
tenderness;  cruelly.  *  Blows  unmerrijuUy 
sore.'    Spenser. 

UnmercutQneB8(un-m«r'si-fiil-nesX  «.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unniercifuL 

Consider  the  rules  of  friendship,  lesrjustice  tur*  to 
unmercifulnets.  j*^-  Tayiee-. 

Unmerltable  t  (un-me'rit-a-blX  a.  BaviiMr 
no  merit  or  desert  '  A  slight,  unmtrilaJblt 
man.'    Shak. 

Unmerited  (un-me'rit-ed),  a.  l.  Not  me- 
rited; not  deserved;  obtained  without  ser- 
vice or  equivalent;  as,  unmerited  promo- 
tion. 'Favour  immertted  by  me*  Milton. 
2.  Not  deserved  through  wrongdoinic;  cnae]; 
unjust;  as,  unmerited  sufferings  or  Injuriea. 

Unmerltedne88(un-me'rit-ed-ne6).  u.  State 
of  being  unmerited.  '  The  frtenesa  and  im- 
mentoaneMof  €k>d's^race.'    Boyle. 

Unmorlting  (un-me'nt-ingX  «  Nut  merit- 
ing; not  meritoriotu  or  deserving.  *A 
brace  of  unmeriting,  proud,  violent,  ttely 
magistrates.'    Shak. 

Unmeted  (un-m6fed).  a.  Not  meted  or 
measured.  'Some  little  of  the  aazietjr  I 
felt  in  degree  so  unmeteif.'  Ckariotts  Brtm$e. 


Fate,  fitr,  fat,  fftll;       me,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  mbve;       tube,  tub,  b^ll;       oU,  pound;       fi,  Sc  abune;     f,  Sc  Uy. 
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Unmetliodlied  (un-meth'od-Izd),  a.  Not 
methodized  or  regulated  by  method,  lys- 
tem,  or  plan.    Ja$.  Harrington. 

VnXMiW  (im-mdO,  v.t.  To  set  free  u  from  a 
mew;  to  emancipate.    [Bare  and  poetical] 

Bot  let  a  portion  of  ethereal  dew 

Fall  on  my  head,  and  presently  immew 

My  souL  AVwtf/. 

V&mild  (nn-mnd').  a.    Not  mild;  harsh; 

serere.    Gower. 
Unmlldness  (un-mlld'nes).  n.     Want  of 

mildness;  harshness.    Milton. 
Uimillked(unniiiktO. a.   Notmilked.  'The 

ewea  .  .  .  unmilkecL'    Pope. 
Unmillded  (nn-mind'edX  a.    Not  minded ; 

not  heeded.     'A  poor,  unminded  outlaw, 

sneaking  home.'    Shak. 
Umnlndfal  (nn-mlnd'ful).  a.    Not  mlndfol; 

not  heedful;  not  attentive;  regardless;  as, 

umnm4/ul  of  laws;  tcttnund^fttTof  health  or 

of  duty.     '  Umnind/ul  of  the  crown  that 

Tirtne  sires.'    Milton, 

Unmlndftllly  (un-mInd'f\U>1iX  a<2v-  In  ^n 
immindfal  manner;  carelessly:  heedlessly. 

UBXnilldflll]ie8S(nn-mind'ful-ne8),n.  Heed- 
leasness;  inattention;  carelessness. 

Vomlncle  (un-ming'gl),  v.t  To  separate, 
as  things  mixed.    [Rare.] 

It  will  uHmiH^U  wine  from  the  water;  the  wine 
ascending  and  the  waier  desoetiding.  Bacpn. 

Unmlngleable  (unming'gl-a-bl).  a.     Not 

capable  of  being  mingled  or  mixed.     'The 

property  of  oil  being  unmingleabU  with 

water.'    Boyle.    [Rare] 
Unmlnffled  (unming'sld),  a.   Not  mingled; 

not  mixed;   unmixed;   unalloyed;   pure. 

'Springs  on  high  hills  are  pure  ana  lin- 

iningled.'    Bacon. 
Unmlraoaloas  (im-mi-rak'fi-lusX  a.    Not 

miraculous.     Kotin^^. 
Ull]lltr7(un-°iI'i*^X  o.  Not  miry;  not  muddy; 

not  f oiu  with  dirt    '  With  safe  u  nmiry  feet ' 

Oay. 
UmnllMd  (un-mistO,  a.     Not  missed ;  not 

perceired  to  be  gone  or  lost 

Why  should  he  not  steal  away,  unasked  and  un- 
mtsjttd  I  Gray. 

nmnlstakable,  Uninlstakeable  (nnmis- 
tak'a-bl).  a.  Not  capable  of  being  mistaken 
or  misunderstood;  clear;  erident 

Not  the  Scripture,  bat  HnmistnkeabU  and  indefec- 
tible oral  tradition,  was  the  rule  of  faith.     TtlMson. 

Unmtltmsting  (un-mis-tenst'ing),  a.  Not 
mistnuting;  not  suspecting;  unsuspicious. 
'An  unmi$tru$ti%\g  ignorance  of  the  plies 
and  foldings  of  the  heart  of  a  woman.' 
Sterne. 

Umilitljg&ble  (un-mif  i-ga-blX  a.  Not  cap- 
able ^  being  mitigated,  softened,  or  les- 
sened.  '  Her  most  unmitigt^U  rage.'  Shak. 

Uttmltlgatad  ( un-mit' i-gat-ed  X  a.  Not 
mitigated;  not  lessened;  not  softened  or 
U>mn1  down.  '  With  public  accusation,  un- 
corered  slander,  unmitigcUed  rancour. '  Shak. 

Vmnltre  (un-mi't«r),  v.t.  To  deprive  of  a 
mitre;  to  degrade  or  depose  from  the  rank 
and  dignity  of  a  bishop.    Milton. 

nmnbrad,  Vmnlxt  (un-mikst'X  a.  Not 
mixed;  not  mingled;  pure;  unadulterated; 
unmingled;  unalloyed. 

Thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live  .  .  . 
i/nmixtd  «rith  baser  maner.  Shak. 

UilBMMUied  (un-mdnd'X  «•  Not  bemoaned 
or  lamented. 

Out  teherless  distress  was  left  MHrnoau'd.     Shot. 

Unmodemlsed  (nn-mo'dem-lzdx  o.  Not 
modemlze<l:  not  altered  to  a  modem  fa- 
shion. 'The  mansion  of  the  squire  .  .  . 
unmodtmiud.'    Jane  Aiuten. 

Unmodiflable  (un-mo'di-fi"a-blX  a.  Not 
modifiable:  not  capable  of  being  modified. 

Unmodiflableness  (un-mo'di-fi'Vbl-nesX  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  unmodiflable. 
'  A  nature  not  of  brutish  ufunodifiableneu.' 
George  Eliot 

UnmodlfledCun-nK/di-fidXa.  Not  modified; 
mil  lUtered  In  form;  not  qualified  in  mean- 
ing: not  limited  or  circumscribed.  'An 
unirersal,  unmodified  capacity  to  which  the 
fanatics  pretend.'    Burke. 

Ulunodllll  (un-mdd'ishX  ••  Not  modish; 
not  according  to  custom  or  fashion;  nn- 
faahiooable.    Pope. 

nmnolit  (un-moistO.  a.  Not  moist;  not  hu- 
mid; drr:  unmoist    J.  PhUipe. 

Umnolltened  (un-mois'ndX  a.  Not  made 
moist  or  humid;  not  wetted. 

He  lightly  flew. 
And  with  unmuistetted  axle  skimmed  the  flood. 

C#tr/rr. 

Ulnmolaffted  (un-mO-lest'ed),  a.     Not  mo- 


lested: not  disturbed;  free  from  disturb- 
ance. 

MeanwhQe  the  swains 
Shall  nnmol«st4d  reap  what  plenty  sows. 


7.  Philips. 

.    Not  having 


Unmonesred  (nn-munldX  a- 
money;   impecunious.     'The  unnxoney^ 
wight.'    Shemtone. 

UnmoilkLili  (un-mungk'ish).  a.  Unlike  or 
unbecoming  a  monk;  not  given  to  or  sympa- 
thizing with  monasticism.    Carlyle. 

Unmonopollse  (un-mo-nop'ol!zX  v.t  To 
recover  from  being  monopolixed.  '  Ifnmoti- 
cpolizing  the  rewards  of  learning  and  in- 
dustry.'   Milton.    [Rare.] 

Unmoor  (un-mbrO,  v.t  Naut.  (a)  to  bring 
to  the  state  of  riding  with  a  single  anchor, 
after  having  been  moored  bv  two  or  more 
cables.  (6)  To  loose  from  anchorage  or  from 
moorings.     '  Thy  skiff  unmoor.'    Byron. 

UnmorallsedCnn-mor'al-fzdXa.  Untutored 
by  morality;  not  conformed  to  good  morals. 
*A  dissolute  and  unmoraUud  temper.' 
Norrie. 

UnmoirlMdt  (un-moi^istX  a.  Not  wearing 
the  dress  of  a  morris-dancer. 

What  ails  this  fellow. 
Thus  to  appear  before  me  imm«rritettt 

Seau.  &•  Fi. 

Unmortise  (un-mor'tisX  v.t.  To  loosen  or 
undo  as  a  mortise;  to  separate  as  a  joint 
from  i  ts  socket  '  The  feet  unmortiaed  from 
their  ankle  bonea.'    Tennyeon. 

Un-MosaiO  (un-md-za'ilc),  a.  The  reverse 
of  Mosaic;  contrary  to  Moses  or  his  law. 

By  this  reckoning  Moses  should  be  most  tin 'Mosaic. 

Mtttpn. 

IHimotherwl  (un-muTH'^rdX  a.  Not  having 
or  deprived  of  a  mother;  motherless.  *  Un- 
mothered  little  child  of  four  years  old.'  JH. 
B.  Browning. 

nnmotherly  (un-muTH'Sr-liX  a.  Not  re- 
sembling or  not  becoming  a  mother. 

UnmOQld  (un-mdld'),  v.t.  To  chai^  the 
form  of;  to  reduce  from  any  form.  '  Un- 
nwuldiiig  rea-^on's  mintage,  charactered  in 
the  face.     Milton. 

TTnmoimtadCun-mount'edXa.  Notmounted; 
not  performing  their  special  duties  on  horse- 
back; as.  mounted  and  unmounted  police. 

Unmoamed  (im-mdmdO,  a.  Not  mourned ; 
not  grieved  for  or  lamented.    Byron. 

Unmoyable.  Vnmoyeable  (unmbv^a-bix 
a.  Incapable  of  being  moved ;  immovable. 
'  The  precise  and  unmovable  boundaries  of 
that  species.'    Loeke. 

Unmovably,  Unmoyeably  (un-mbv'a-biiX 
adv.  In  an  unmovable  or  immovable  man- 
ner; immovably.  '  My  mind  is  fixt  unnutve- 
ably.'    Surrey. 

Unmoyed  (un-mdvdO.  a.  1.  Not  moved;  not 
transferred  from  one  place  to  another. 
Locke.— 2.  Not  changed  In  purpose  or  reso- 
lution; unshaken;  firm.  'Unmoved,  un- 
8haken.unseduced. '  Milton.  — &  Not  affected ; 
not  having  the  passions  or  feelings  excited; 
not  touched  or  impressed;  not  altered  by 
passion  or  emotion;  calm.  'With  face  un- 
moved.'   Dryden. 

Tis  time  this  heart  shouk)  be  unmovnt. 
Since  others  it  has  ceased  to  move.       ^yron. 

4.  Not  susceptible  of  exdtement  by  passion 
of  any  kind;  cool. 

Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone. 
UniHcvetL,  cold,  and  to  temptation  slow.      Shak. 

Uumovlllg  (un-mbv'ingX  a.  1.  Having  no 
motion,  'unmovina  heaps  of  matter.' 
Cheyne.—2.  Not  exciting  emotion;  having 
no  power  to  affect  the  i>a&Bions;  unaffecting. 

Unmown  (un-mdnO.  P-  and  a.  Not  mown 
or  cut  down.  'Braided  blooms  unmoum.' 
Tennvion. 

Unmume  (un-mnflX  v.f.  To  uncover  by 
removing  a  muffler;  to  remove  something 
that  conceals,  or  something  that  dulls  or 
deadens  the  sound  of;  aa.  to  tmmt^^  tiie 
face;  to  unmttffle  a  drum. 

Umxrarmiired  (un-m^i^m6rdX  a.  Not  mur- 
mured at    Beau,  de  Fl 

Vxununinirlng  (un-mdr'mdr-ing),  a.  Not 
murmuring;  not  complaining;  aa,  unmur- 
muring  patience.    Byron. 

tXnmasaed  (nn-mus'ldX  a.  Having  the 
muscles  relaxed;  flaccid.  'Their  unmueded 
cheeks.'    Richardson. 

UnmilBOIllar  (un-musntd-lftr).  a.  Not  mus- 
cular; physically  weak.    C.  Reade. 

UnmiuaciLl  (un-mia'zik-alX  a.  1.  Not  muii- 
cal;  not  harmonious  or  melodious.  B.  Jon- 
son.— 2.  Not  pleasing  to  the  ear.  '  A  name 
unmugieal  to  the  Volscian's  ears.'   Shak. 

UnmutUated  (un-mQ'ti-Ut-edX  a.  Not  mu- 
tilated ;  not  deprived  of  a  member  or  part ; 
entire.    Pennant 


Unmui^le  (un-muxlX  *•<•  To  loose  from  .i 
muzzle ;  to  remove  a  muzzle  from ;  to  free 
from  restraint  '  Ay,  marry,  now  unmuzzle 
your  wisdom.*   ShaJc. 

The  hell-hounds  of  war,  on  all  sides,  will  be  un- 
coupled and  unmuxMltd.  Burkt. 

UnmysterlouB  (un-mis-t^ri-usX  a-  Not 
mysterious;  not  shut  up,  hidden,  or  con- 
cealed; clear.    Young. 

UnxnysteTy  (nn-mis't^r-iX  v.t  To  divest  of 
mystery;  to  make  clear  or  plain.  Fuller. 
[Rare.] 

unnall  (un-nilO.  v.  t  To  remove  or  take  out 
the  nails  from;  to  unfasten  or  loosen  by 
removing  nails.  '  Whiles  Joseph  of  Arlma- 
thtea  and  Nicodemus  tmnau  our  Lord.' 
Evelyn. 

Unnameable  (nn-n&m'a-bl),  a.  Incapable 
of  being  named ;  indescrilMible.  '  A  cloud 
of  unnameable  feeling.'    Poe. 

Unnamed  (im-namdO.  a*  1.  Not  named;  not 
having  received  a  name.  MUton.—2.  Not 
named;  not  mentioned. 

Be  glad  thou  art  unnamed.       Jkau.  ^  Fi. 

Unnapped  (nn-napt'X  a.  Not  having  a  nap; 

as,  unmapped  cloth. 
Unnatiye(un-n&'tivXa.  Not  native;  foreign: 

not  natural.    [Rare.] 

Whence  .  .  .  this  unnativt  tewt. 

To  generous  Britons  never  known  before? 

Thomson. 

Unnatural  (un-nat'a-ralX  «•  1-  Not  natural; 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature;  contrary  to 
the  natural  feelings. 

Unnrntural  deeds  do  breed  nnnahirat  troubles. 

Shak. 
That  death's  unnatural  that  kills  for  loving.  Shak. 

2.  Acting  without  the  affections  of  our  com- 
mon nature;  not  having  the  feelings  natural 
to  humanity.     'An  limiaCuraidam.'  Shak. 

3.  Not  in  conformity  to  nature;  not  agreeable 
to  the  real  character  of  persons  or  things; 
not  representing  nature ;  forced ;  strained ; 
affected;  artiflcial;  as,  nffected  and  lin- 
natural  thoughts;  unnatural  images  or 
descriptiona 

It  is  unna/uml  for  any  one  in  a  gust  of  passion  to 
speak  long  together.  Dryden. 

Unnaturallie(un-naf&-ral-IzXv.<.  To  make 
unnatural;  to  divest  of  natural  feelings. 

Unnatnrallsed(un-nat'Q-ral-IzdXa.  Not  na- 
turalized; not  invested,  as  a  foreigner  with 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  native  subject. 

Unnaturally  (un-nat'fi-raMi).  adv.  In  an 
unnatural  manner;  in  opposition  to  natural 
feelings  and  sentiments.    Shiik. 

Unnaturalnesa  (un-nat'Q-ral-nesX  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unnatural;  con- 
trariety to  nature.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Unnatnre t  (un-nft'tQrX  v.t  To  change  or 
take  away  the  nature  of;  to  endow  with  a 
different  nature. 

A  right  heavenly  nature  indeed,  as  It  were  unna- 
turing  them,  doth  so  bridle  them.       Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Unnatnre  (un'n&tOrX  n.  The  absence  of 
nattu*e  or  of  the  order  of  nature;  the  con- 
trary of  nature ;  that  which  is  unnatural. 
*  So  as  to  be  rather  t<nnaftire,  after  all,  than 
nature.'    H.  Biuhnell. 

Unnature,  what  we  call  Chaos,  holds  nothing  in  it 
but  vacuities,  devouring  gulfs.  Carlyle. 

Unna^lgable  (un-nav'i-ga-blX  a-  Not  navi- 
gable; incapable  of  being  navigated.  '  That 
unnavigdble  stream.'    Dryden. 

Unnayigated  (un-nav'i-ga-ted),  a.  Not  na- 
vigated ;  not  passed  over  in  ships  or  other 
vessels.    CooJI:. 

Unneart  (un'ndr),  prep.  Not  near;  at  a 
distance  from,    vaviee. 

Unneceuarlly  (un-ne'ses-sa-rl-li).  adv.  In 
an  unnecessary  manner;  without  necessity; 
needlessly;  superfluously.    Shak. 

Unnecessarlness  (un-ne'ses-sa-ri-nes).  n. 
The  state  of  being  unnecessary ;  needless- 
nesa.    Dr.  H.  More. 

Unnecessary  (uu-ne'sessa-riX  a.  Not  ne- 
cessary ;  needless ;  not  required  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case;  useless;  as.  un- 
neeeetary  labour  or  care ;  u nneeesM ry  rigour 

Unnecessityt  (un-nS-ses'i-tiX  n.  The  con- 
trary of  necessity;  something  unnecessary. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

UnneedfOl  (un-nSd'fulX  <>•  Not  needful; 
not  wanted;  needless. 

The  text  was  not  unnetdful.         Milton. 

Unneigbbonred  (un-nalidrdXa.  Having  no 
neighbours;  not  placed  or  dwelling  nign  or 
near.    Cowper. 

Unneigbbonrhr  (un-niil)dr-li).a.  Not  neigh- 
bourly; not  suitaDle  to  the  dutiesof  a  neigh- 
bour. 

Parnassus  is  but  a  barren  mountain,  and  it«  in- 
habitants make  it  more  so  by  their  untteightourly 
deportment.  Garth. 


ch.  cAain;     6h,  8c  loeA;     g,  jfo;     J,  job;     h.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;;     th,  tAen:  th,  CAin;     w,  vig;     wh,  wiUg;    zh,  axure.— See  Kby. 
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Unnelghboiirly  t  (un-n&'Mr-li),  ado.  In  an 
unneighboorly  manner. 

The  French  .  .  .  have  dealt  .  .  .  very  unfriendly 
and  UHtttighb^uriy  to  us.  Stry/t. 

Unnervatat  (nn-ndrr'atX  a.    Not  strong; 

feeble;  enervate.     W.  Broome. 
Unnerve  (un-n6rv0, ».  t  To  deprive  of  nerre, 

force,  or  strength;  to  weaken;  to  enfeeble; 

as,  to  unnerve  the  arm.    'The  unnert>ed 

father  faUi.'    Shak. 

The  precepts  are  often  so  minute  and  full  of  cir* 
cunistances.  that  they  weaken  and  unnerve  \x\%  verse. 

Addison. 

Unnestle  (on-netl),  v.e.    To  deprive  of,  or 

eject  from  a  neit;  to  dislodge;  to  eject. 

*  To  unnMtlt  and  drive  ont  of  heaven  all  the 

goda'    UTq^^ha,ri. 
unnetht  t  unnethes,  t  ado.  Scarcely ;  hardly. 

BpenxMer.    See  Umeath. 
Unnetted  (un-net'ed).  a.    Not  inclosed  in 

a  net  or  net-work ;  unprotected  by  nets,  as 

cherries.    Tennyvm, 
Unnlggard  (un-nig'^rd),  a.    Not  niggard  or 

miserly;  liberal    Sylvester. 
XJnnlggardly  (un-nV^rd-li).  a.    Not  nig- 

gardliTor  miserlv;  unniggard.   Abr.  Tucker. 
unnoDle  (un-ndl)l).  a.  Not  noble;  ignoble; 

mean.     *  A  most  unnoble  swerving*  Shak. 
Unnobleness  (nn-nd'bl-nes).  n.    The  state 

or  quality  of  being  unnoble;  meanness. 

Beau,  ds  FL 
UnnoUy  (un-nd'bli),  adt>.    Ignobly.    'Ton 

do  the  most  unnobly  to  be  angry.'  BeaiL  dt 

Fl. 
Unnooked  (un-nOktO>  «■    Without  nooks 

or  crannies:  hence,  Ag  without  guile;  open; 

simple.  '  My  unnooked  simplicity.'  Martton. 

(Obsolete  and  rare.1 
unnoted  (un-ndf  ed).  a.    l.  Not  noted ;  not 

observed;  not  heeded;  not  r^arded. 

Secure,  unnoted,  Conrad's  prow  pass'd  by.    Byron. 

2.  Not  marked  or  shqwn  outwardly.  'With 
. . .  sober  and  unnoted  passion.' 5Aalr.  [Eare] 

UnnoUoed  (un-nd'tisd).  a.  1.  Not  observed; 
not  regarded.  'I've  acted  no  uimotieed 
part'  Jamee  Smith.— %.  Not  treated  with 
the  ustul  marks  of  respect;  not  kindly  and 
hospitably  entertained;  neglected. 

UnnotUy  (un-nd'ti-fl),  v.t.  To  contradict, 
as  something  previously  made  known,  de- 
clared, or  notified.    H.  Walpole. 

UnnourlBhedCun-nur'ishd),  a.  Not  nour- 
ished;  nut  fostered  or  cherished.    Daniel 

Unnumbered  (uu-num'b^rd),  a.  Not  num- 
bered; innumerable;  indefinitely  numerous. 

Mothers  of  many  children,  and  blest  fathers. 
That  see  their  iuuet  like  the  stars  unnumbeT'd. 

Beau.  &■  Fi. 

Unnon  (un-nunO.  v.  t.  To  release  or  depose 
from  the  condition  of  a  nun ;  to  cause  to 
cease  to  be  a  nun. 

Many  did  quickly  unnun  and  disfriar  themselves. 

FuUer. 

Unnurtured (un-n^r't&rd).  a.  Not  nurtured; 
not  educated.  '  Unnurtured  souls  have 
erred.'     Wiadom  of  Solomon. 

Unobedlenoet  (un-6-bd'di-ensX  n.  Disobe- 
dience.    Wickliffe. 

Unobedlentt  (uu-6-b^di-ent),  a.  Disobe- 
dient   MUion. 

Unobjectionable  (un-ob-jek'shon-a-bl),  a. 
Not  liable  to  objection;  incapable  of  being 
condemned  as  faulty,  false,  or  improper. 
Foley. 

UnobnozlOUS  (un-ob-nok'shusX  a.  Not 
liable ;  not  subject ;  not  exposed  to  harm. 
'  irno6iu)Xum«  to  decay*    Cowper. 

Unob80Ured(un-ob-8kQrdO.<s.  Not  obscured; 
not  darkened,  dimmed,  clouded,  or  over- 
cast    '  His  glory  uiio6«cur«(l'    Milton. 

Unobtervalue  (un-ob-zdrv'a-bl).  a.  Incap- 
able of  being  observed;  not  observable;  not 
discoverable.    Boyle. 

1Xnob8ervanoe(un-ob-z«rv'ans).n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  unobservant;  want  of 
observvition;  inattention.     WhiUoek. 

Unobienrant  (un-ob-z^rv'ant).  a.  1.  Not 
observant ;  not  attentive ;  heedless.  '  An 
unexperienced  and  unobservant  man.'  Dr. 
Knox.— 2.  Not  obsequioua 

Unobserred  (un-ob-z^rvd').  a.  Not  ob- 
served: not  noticed:  not  seen:  not  regarded; 
not  heeded.  '  Unobeerved  the  glaring  orb 
declines.'    Pope. 

Unobieryedly  (un-ob-z6rv'ed-liy  adv.  In 
an  unobserved  manner;  without  being  ob- 
served. 

Unobeervlng  (un-ob-z6rv'ing).  a.  Not  ob- 
Bervins:  Inattentive;  heedless. 

Unobstruoted  (un-ob-stmk'ted).  a.  Not 
obstructed;  not  filled  with  impediments: 
not  hindered  or  stopped ;  as.  an  unobstructed 
stream  or  channel.    Sir  R  Blaekmore. 


Unobstructlve  (unob-struk'tiv),  a.    Not 

jpreiienting  any  obstacle.   Sir  R.  Blaekmore. 

unobtruuTe  (un-ob-trd'siv),  a.  Not  ob- 
trusive; not  forward;  modest.     Koiin^. 

Unobtruslyely  (un-ob-u^'siv-li),  adv.  In 
an  unobtrusive  manner;  not  forwardly. 

UnobvlOUS  (un-ob'vi-us),  a.  Not  obvious, 
evident,  or  manifest    Bovle. 

Unoccupied  (tm-oklcQ-pidX  a.    L  Not  occn- 

5 led;  not  possessed;  as,  unoccupied  land. 
r.  Grew,— 2.  Not  employed  or  taken  up  in 
business  or  otherwise;  as,  time  unoccupied. 

UnofTendlng  (un-of-fend'ing),  a.  Not  of- 
fending; not  giving  offence;  not  sinning; 
free  from  sin  or  fault;  harmless;  innocent 
'My  unoffending  child.'    Beau,  dr  Fl. 

UnolTennye  (un-offen'slv),  a.  Not  offen- 
sive; harmless;  inoffensive.    Bp.  FeU. 

UnofliciOUS  (unof-fl'shusl  a.  Not  officious; 
not  forward  or  intermeddling.    Milton. 

Unoftent  (un-ofnX  adv.    Rarely. 

The  man  of  gallantry  not  un^/len  has  been  found 
to  think  after  the  same  manner.  Harris. 

Unoil(un-oil0.v.t  To  free  from  oiL  Dn/den. 

Unoiled  (un-oild').  a.  Not  oiled;  free  from 
oil     '  Unoiled  hinges.'     Young. 

Unoldt  (un-dld'},  v.t.  To  make  young;  to 
rejuvenate.  '  Minde-gladding  fruit,  that  can 
undde  a  man.'    Sylvester. 

Unona  (Q-nd'naX  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  nat. 
order  Anonacess.  The  species  consist  of 
trees,  large  shrubs,  or  climbing  plants,  found 
in  India  and  tropical  Africa.  The  bark  and 
fruit  of  many  of  the  species  are  aromatic, 
with  some  degree  of  acridity,  and  are  em- 
ployed as  stimulants  and  febrifuges. 

Unoperatiye  (un-o^pe-rit-ivl  a.  Not  oper- 
ative; producing  no  effect;  inoperative. 
Burke. 

Unoperoulate,  Unoperculated  (un-d-p^r'- 
ka-lat,  un-d-p^r1tft-uit-edX  a.  Having  no 
operculum. 

Unopposed  (un-op-pdzdO.  a.  Not  opposed; 
not  resisted;  not  meeting  with  any  obstruc- 
tion; as,  an  army  or  stream  unopposed. 

For  what  end  was  that  bOl  to  linger  beyond  the 
usual  period  of  an  unopposed  measure?       Burke. 

UnoppressiTe  (un-op-pres'ivX  a.  Not  op- 
pressive. '  An  unoppressive  but  a  productive 
revenue.'    Burke. 

Unorder  (un-or'ddrX  o.t.  To  counterorder. 
IRare.] 

I  think  I  must  unorder  the  tea.      Miss  Bum^. 

Unorderly  ( un-or'ddr-Ii  \  a.  Not  orderly ; 
irregular;  disorderly.  '  Unorderly  confusion 
in  the  church.'    Bp.  Sanderson. 

Unordinaryt  (un-or'din-a-ri).  a.  Not  ordin- 
ary; not  common.  '  An  unordinary  shape.' 
Loeiire. 

Unorganlied  (un-or'gan-IzdX  a.  Not  organ- 
ized; inorganixed;  inorganic;  as,  metals  are 
unorganized  bodies.    Locke. 

Unoriginal  (un-6-rij'i-nalXa  l.Notorlginal; 
derived —2.  Having  no  birth;  ungenerated. 
'  Unoriginal  night  and  chaos  wild.'  Milton. 

Unorlgtnated  < un-d-rij'inftt-ed x  a.  Not 
originated;  having  no  birth  or  creation. 

The  Father  alone  is  self-existent,  underived ;  mm- 
originated.  H'atertand. 

Unomamental  (nn-or'na-ment^alX  a.  Not 
ornamental.     West 

Unomamented  (un-or'na-menfed).  a.  Not 
ornamented:  not  adorned;  plain.   Coventry. 

Unorthodox  (un-or'tho-doksX  a.  Not  ortho- 
dox; heterodox:  heretical    Dr.  H.  More. 

Unorthodoxy  (un-ot^tho-doks-iX  n.  The 
state  or  qualitv  of  being  unorthodox ;  un- 
soundness in  faith;  heterodoxy.  Tom  Brown. 

UnostentatlouB  (un-os'ten-t&''shusX  a. 

1.  Not  ostentatious;  not  boastful;  not  mak- 
ing show  and  parade ;   modest.     West  — 

2.  Not  glaring;  not  showy;  as,  unostentatious 
colouring. 

Unostentatiously  ( un-os '  ten-t&''  shus-li  X 
adv.  In  an  imostentatious  manner;  without 
show,  parade,  or  ostentation.    Dr.  Knox. 

Unostentatiousness  (unos'ten-t&'^shus- 
nesX  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  free  from 
ostentation. 

Unowed  (imddO.  a.  1.  Not  owed;  not  due. 
2.t  Not  owned;  having  no  owner. 

England  now  is  left 
To  tug  and  scamble,  and  to  part  by  th*  teeth 
The  unowed  interest  of  proud.  swelUng  sute. 

Ska*. 

Unowned  (nn-&ndO>  a.  1.  Not  owned;  hav- 
ing no  known  owner;  not  claimed.  Milton. 
2.  Not  avowed ;  not  acknowledged  as  one's 
own;  not  admitted  as  done  by  one's  self. 
Oay. 

Unpack  (nn-pakO.  v.  t  1.  To  open,  as  things 
packed:  as,  to  unpack  gooda— 2.  To  relieve 
of  a  pack  or  burden ;  to  unload;  to  disburden. 


'Must  .  .  .  unpadt  my  heart  with  words.' 

Shak. 
Unpacked  (nn-paktO,  a.    Not  packed;  not 

collected  by  unlawful  artifices;  as,  an  «»• 

packed  jury.    Uudibras. 
unpaoker  (un-pak'^r),  n.  One  who  nnpacks. 

By  the  awkwardness  of  the  unpacker  the  statue's 
thumb  was  broken.  Miss  Edieu>*rth 

Unpaid  (un-padO.  <»■  l-  Not  paid ;  not  dia- 
charged,  as  a  debt.  Jfslton.— 1  Not  havii^ 
received  what  is  due;  as,  unpaid  workmen. 

If  her  armies  are  three  yean  unpaid,  she  is  the 
less  exhausted  by  expense.  Burke. 

— Unpaid  for^  not  paid  for;  taken  on  credit 

Unpained  (un-p&ndO.  a.  Not  pained;  suffer- 
ing no  pain.    a.  Jonson. 

Unpalnful  (un-pto'fulX  a.  Not  painful: 
giving  no  pain.  'An  easy  and  unpais^l 
touch.'    I^dce. 

Unpalnt  (un-p&nfX  o.  t.  To  efface  the  paint- 
ing or  colour  of.    Pamell. 

.Unpaired  (un-nird'X  a-    Not  paired;  not 

'  matched.  *  And  minds  unpaired  had  better 
think  alone.'    Crabbe. 

Unpalatable  (un-pal'at-a-blX  a-  L  Not  pa- 
latable ;  disgusting  to  the  taste.  Anson  — 
2.  Not  such  as  to  be  relished ;  disagreeable. 
'The  prickles  of  unpalatable  law.*  Drydtn. 

Unpanged  (un-pangd'X  A.  Not  aflUcted 
with  pangs;  not  pained.    Beau,  de  FL 

UnpannaL  (un-pan'elX  v.t.  To  take  off  a 
pannel  from;  to  unsaddle. 

Cod's  peace  be  with  him  who  uved  us  the  trouble 
of  unpannelling  Dapple.  yarvis. 

Unparadlse  (nn-pa'ra-dlsX  v-t  To  deprive 
of  happiness  like  that  of  paradise;  to  render 
unliappy. 

Ghastly  thought  would  drink  up  all  your  joy. 
And  quite  unparaaise  the  realms  of  light     Young. 

Unparaconed  (un-par'a-gondX  a-  Vn- 
equalled ;  unmatched:  matchless.  'Your 
unparagoned  mistress.     Shak. 

Unparailelable  (un-pa'ra-lel-a-blX  a.  In- 
capable of  being  paralleled.  *  My  unparai- 
lelable love  to  mankind.'    Bp.  SaXL 

Unparalleled  (un-pa'ra-leldX  a.  Having  no 
parallel  or  equal;  unequalled ;  nnmatcned. 
'His  fame  unoaroU«rd.'  Shak.  *  A  deity  so 
unparallel'd.^  Milton. 

Unpardonable  (un-pltr'dn-a-blx  a.  Not  to 
be  forgiven;  incapable  of  being  pardoned  or 
remitted;  as,  an  unpardonable  sin. 

'Tis  a  fault  too  too  unpardonaNe.       SMak. 

Unparllamentariness  (un-pir'H-menfa- 
ri-nesX  n.  The  state  of  being  unpariiament- 
ary. 

Unparliamentary  (un-pKrOi-menfa-riX  a. 
Contrary  to  the  usages  or  rules  of  proceed- 
ing in  parliament  or  of  a  legislative  body; 
not  such  as  can  be  used  or  uttered  in  paiiia- 
ment;  as,  unparliamentary  language. 

UnparTOted(un-pai^ot-edXa.  Not  repeated 

by  rote  like  a  parrot 

Her  sentiments  were  unparreSed  and  ttutudtsd. 

Goetmnn. 

Unparttalt  (unpir'shalX  a.  Not  partial; 
impartial  'A  serious  and  unpartkU  exam- 
ination.'   Bp.  Sanderson. 

Unpassable  (un-pas'a-blX  a.  l.  Not  admlt- 
ti^  passage;  impassable.  'Vast  and  uj%- 
pauahU  mountains.'  Sir  W.  Temple  — 
2.  Not  cturent;  not  received  in  common  pay- 
ments ;  uncurrent ;  as,  unpossaMs  notee  or 
coina 

Making  a  new  standard  for  OMiney.  most  make  aU 
money  which  is  lighter  than  that  standard  unpass- 
eMe.  L*€ke 

Unpassableness  (un-pas'a-bl-neaX  n.  The 
state  of  being  unpassable.    Evelyn. 

Unpassionate  (on-pa'shon-fttX  a.  1.  Wee 
from  passion  or  bias;  impartial;  dJspassion- 
ate.— 2.  Not  angry.  'Sober,  grave,  and  ^en- 
passionate  words.*    Locke. 

unpassionatedt(un-pa'shon-U-edXa.  Dis- 
passionate.   Glanville. 

Unpassioned  (un-pa'shond),  a.   Tna  from 

jpaasion;  dispassionate.    Davies. 

Unpastor  t  (un-pas'tor),  v.  t  To  deprfrt  cf 
the  office  of  a  pastor.    Fuller. 

Unpathed  (un-pathd'X  a.  Unmarked  by 
passage;  not  trodden;  tracklesa.  '  Unpath*d 
waters.'    Shak. 

Unpathwayed  ( un-pAth'wftd ).  a.  Having 
no  pathway:  pathless.  'The  smooth  nn- 
pathteayed  plain.'    Wordsmorih. 

Unpatiencet  (nnp&'sbensx  *».    Want  of 

JMttience;  impatience.    UdalL 
npatient  t  ( un-p&'shent  X  a-    Impatient. 
Holland. 

Unpatriotic  (nn-p&'tri-ot^ikXe^  Notpaferi- 
ouc.    Quart  JRev. 

Unpatronlied  (un-pat'ron-tidX  a.  Not  hav- 
ing a  patron;  not  supported  by  frWnda 
Johnson. 


F&te,  fkr,  fat,  fftU;       m6,  met,  hit;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mdve;     tiibe,  tub,  bull;     oil.  pound;      %  8c  abtine;      y,  8c  tey. 
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Uniiattemed  (an-pftt'«rnd),  a.  HaYing 
no  pattern;  uneqtulled.  'Should  I jprbw 
you  lew,  unptUtem'd  Sir.'    Beau.  <fr  Fl 

unpaTed  (un-p&vd'X  a-  l-  Not  paved ;  not 
covered  with  stone.— 2. f  Castrated ;  gelded. 
Spoilt     [LadicroOB.] 

Unpay  (un-pft'X  v-^  it  To  undo;  to  annul 
by  payment.    [Humoroua.] 

Pay  her  the  d«bt  vou  owe  her.  and  umf^y  the  vil- 
Uny  you  have  done  her.  Shak. 

1  Not  to  pay  or  oompeniate :  only  in  past 
participle. 

UnSAymble  (nn-pa'a-blX  o.  Incapable  of 
b^ig  paid.    South. 

Unpeaoet  (nn'pisX  n,    Dispeace.    Chaucer. 

UnpeaoeaMa  ( uu-pSs'a-bl ).  a.  Not  peace- 
able; quarrelsome.  'Away.  unpeaeeaUe 
dog.'    Shak. 

UnpeaoaablexiaM  (un-pte'a-bl-nes).  n.  The 
state  of  being  unpeaceable;  unquietness; 
quarrelsomeness.    MounU^u. 

Impaaoeftil  (un-pte'fulX  a.  Not  pacific  or 
peaceful;  unquiet.    MUton. 

unpedlgTMd  (un-ped'i*gr6dX  o.  Not  dis- 
tinguished by  a  pedigree.    R.  PoUok. 

UnpeeraUa,  Unpewed  (un-pdr'abl.  un- 
p6rd').  a.  uaring  no  peer  or  equal;  un- 
equalled. 'CTnpeefwi  excellence.'  Manton, 

Unpeg  (un-pe^  v.t  To  pull  out  the  peg 
from;  to  open  by  removing  a  peg  or  pegs. 

f/n/ef  the  basket  oo  the  house*!  top, 

Let  the  birds  fly.  SMa*. 

unpen  (nn-pen'),  v.t  To  let  out  or  release 
from  being  penned  up ;  to  set  free  from  a 
pen  or  confinement.  '  If  a  man  unpem  an- 
other's water.'    Blaekstone 

Unpenetrablet  (un-pen'6-tra-bl).  a.  Not  to 
be  penetrated:  impenetrable.    Holland. 

Unpenitent  t  (un-penl-tent),  a.  Not  peni- 
tent; impenitent.    Sandyt. 

Unpensloned  (nn-pen'8hond),a.  1.  Not  pen- 
sioned ;  not  rewarded  by  a  pension ;  as,  an 
unpentioned  soldier.— 2.  Not  kept  In  pay; 
not  held  in  dependence  by  a  pension. 
Byven. 

Unpeople  (un-pd'pl\  vt.  To  deprive  of 
people;  to  deprive  of  mhabitants;  to  depopu- 
late; to  dispeople.  'Ill  unpeople  Egypt.' 
Shak. 

Unpeopled  (nn-p^pldX  p.  and  a.  Depopu- 
lated; dispeopled;  uninhabited;  desolate. 
*  Unpeopled  offlcea, untrodden  stones.'  Shak. 

UnperoelTable(un-p«r-s6v'a-blXa.  Incap- 
able of  being  perceived;  not  perceptible. 
South. 

UnperoelYed  (un-p^r-sfivd*).  a.  Not  per- 
ceived ;  not  heeded ;  not  observed ;  not  no- 
ticed. 'Shade,  unpereeivedt  so  softening 
Into  shade.'    Thomson. 

Unperoeptllllet  (un-pAr-sep'ti-blXa.  Im- 
perceptible.   Holland. 

Unperegal,f  a    UnequaL    Chaucer. 

U&perfect  t  (un-per'fektX  a.    Not  perfect ; 

not  complete;  deficient;  imperfect     'An 

unperfeet  actor.'    Shak. 

Nature  .  .  .  hath  made  nothing  uM^tt^^tet. 

Hottand. 

UnperflBCtt  (un-pAr'fektX  t.t  To  make 
imperfect  orincomplete;  to  leave  unfinished. 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Unperfbetly  t  (un-pir'fekt-liX  ode.  Imper- 
fecUy.    Hatee. 

Unperfimned  (nn-pir-formd'X  a.  Not  per- 
fcHined ;  not  done ;  not  executed ;  not  ful- 
filled; aa,  the  business  remains  tinjMT/ormed; 
an  unperformed  promise.  '  Th  is  voyage,  un- 
performed by  living  man.'    Cowper. 

UnperlBliable  t  (un-perish-a-blX  o^  Not 
periahable;  not  subject  to  decay;  imperish- 
able.   Spectator. 

Unperillllng(un-per'ish-ing),a.  Not  perish- 
ing; lasting:  durable.  '  Her  great  sire's  un- 
periehing  abode.'    Cowper. 

Unpezjored  (unp^r^jfirdX  o-  Free  from 
the  cnme  of  perjury;  not  forsworn.  Dryden. 

Unperplex  t  (un-p^r-pleksO.  v.t  To  free  or 
reuere  from  perplexity.    Donne, 

Unperplexed  (un-p^r-plekst'X  a.    1.  Not 

nlexed;  not  harassed;  not  embarrassed, 
ree  from  perplexity  or  complication: 
simple.   'Simple,  un|>erp<exMl  proposition. 

Unperaecated  (un-pAr-se-kfi'ted),  a.  Free 
from  persecution.    uiUon. 

Unpenonal)le(un-p^r'son-a-blX  a>  Not 
personable ;  not  handsome  or  of  good  ap- 
pearance.   Holland. 

ynpei'luadaWft  (un-p^r-swid'a-blX  a.  In- 
capable of  being  persuaded  or  influenced  by 
motives  urged.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Unperanadablenege  <un-p«r-swid'a-bl- 
neau  n.  The  quality  of  being  unper- 
suadable ;  resistance  to  persuasion.  iUcA- 
ardsen. 


Unpenoasion  (nn-p6r-sw&'xhonX  n.  The 
state  of  being  unpersuaded.     Leiahton. 

UnpennaiiTe  (un-pAr-sw&'xiv),  a.  Not 
persuasive:  unable  to  persuade.  '  I  bit  my 
unperettaeive  Una.'    Jliehardeon. 

Unperturbed  (un-p^r-t^bd'X  a.  Not  per- 
turbed; not  disturbed. 

These  perturbations  would  be  so  combined  with 
the  MM/erturSed  motion  as  to  produce  a  new  motion 
not  less  regular  than  the  other.  IVhtwtU. 

Unperrert  (un-pte-v«rt'X  v.t  To  recon- 
vert; to  recover  from  being  a  pervert 
FuUUr. 

I  had  the  credit  all  over  Paris  of  unftrverHng 
Madame  de  V^— .  Sttme. 

Unperrerted  (un-p«r-v6rf  edX  a-  Not  per- 
verted: not  wrested  or  turned  to  a  wrong 
sense  or  use.    Swift. 

Unpetrlfled  (un-pefri-fld),  a.  Not  petri- 
fied; not  converted  into  stone.  Sxr  T. 
Browne. 

Unphilosopbia  Unphilosopbical  (un- 
fil^sorik.  uiTflrd-sorikalX  a.  Not  philo- 
sophic; the  reverse  of  philosophic;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  or  principles  of  sound 
philosophy. 

unphilOBOpblie  (un-fi-los'd-fixX  v.t  To 
degrade  from  the  character  ox  a  philos- 
opher. (A  word  made  by  Pope,  according 
to  Dr.  Johnsoa] 

Our  passions  and  our  interests  flow  in  upon  us. 
And  un^ttotofkiMt  us  into  mere  mortals.     P«pe. 

Unpidkable  (un-pik'a-blX  a.  Incapable  of 
being  picked;  incapable  of  being  opened 
with  a  pointed  instrument  'Locks  un- 
pidcahU:    Beau,  de  FL 

unpicked  (un-pikf).  a.  1.  Not  picked;  not 
choeen  or  selected.— 2.  Unplucked;  ungath- 
eced;  nnenjoyed. 

Now  comet  in  the  sweetest  monel  of  the  night,  and 
we  must  hence  and  leave  it  UHfiektd.  Shak. 

8.  Having  the  stiches  picked  out;  nnstitehed. 

'A  robe, half-made,  and  half  unpitktd  again. ' 

W.  Collim.—4.  Not  picked  or  opened  with 

an  instrument,  as  a  lock. 
Unpleroeable  (unpdrs'a-blX  a.    incapable 

of  being  pierced.      'So  unpiereeabte  an 

armour.^  Bp.  Hall. 
Unpleroed  (un-p«rstO,  a.    Not  pierced;  not 

penetrated.    Byron. 
Unnlllared  (un-pil'6rdX  «•     Deprived  of 

pillars;  not  having  or  supported  by  pillars. 

*  Th'  unpiUared  temple.'    Pope. 
Unplllowed  (un-pii'lddX  a.     Having  no 

Siflow;  having  the  head  not  supported. 
fiUon. 
Unpin  (un-pfn'X  v.t  To  loose  from  pins; 
to  unfasten  or  undo  what  is  held  together 
by  a  pin  or  pins;  to  remove  the  pins  of;  as. 
to  unpin  a  frock;  to  unpin  a  building:  to 
unpin  a  door.  *  Hia  mouth  unpinn'd.* 
Oower. 

Prithee,  mw/Ai  me.  SkaM. 

Unplnlon  (un-pln'yonX  v.  t    To  loose  from 

pinions  or  manacles;  to  free  from  restraint 

Clarke. 
Unplnkedt  (un-plngkt'X  a.    Not  pinked; 

notpierced  with  eyelet-nolea    Sheuc. 
Unpfteonely  (un-plfe-us-liX  adv.    In  an 

unpiteous  manner. 

Oxford,  in  h«r  senility,  has  proved  no  Alma  Mater 
In  thus  so  un/Ht0tuty  cranunuig  her  alumni  with  the 
shells  alone.  Sir  IK  HamUton. 

Unpltled  (nn-pit1dX  a.  1.  Not  pitied ;  not 
compassionated;  not  regarded  with  sympa- 
thetic sorrow. 

Stumbling  across  the  market  to  bis  death 
VnpUud.  Tennyson. 

S.t  Unmerciful;  pitiless. 

You  shall  have  your  full  time  of  iroprlsoomcnt  and 
your  deliverance  with  an  unpUitd  whipping.  Shak. 

Unpltlfnl  (un-pifl-f\|l).  a.  1.  Having  no 
pity :  not  merciful— 2.  Not  exciting  pity. 

Unpitifally  (unpit'ifnlU).  adv.  In  an 
unpitiful  manner;  unmercifully;  without 
mercy.  '  Beat  him  most  unpiC^^uiZy.'  Shak. 

Unpltlfnlnett  (nn-pit'i-fni-nesX  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unpitiful.  Sir  P, 
Sidney. 

UnpltOU8,t  a.    Unpitiful;  cruel    Chaueer. 

Unpltylng  (un-pit'l-lngX  a.  Having  no 
pity;  showing  no  compassion. 

Plnnging  from  his  castle,  with  a  cry 
He  raised  ms  hands  to  the  uM/ifyutf  sky. 

LingftlUm. 

Unplaced  (un-plast^  a.  1.  Not  arranged  or 
distributed  in  proper  places;  undetemined 
in  regard  to  place;  confused;  Jumbled. 

Unplaetd  kings,  whose  position  in  the  series  of 
Egyptian  kings  u  undetermined.  GHdd»n. 

2  Having  no  place,  office,  or  employment 
under  government  *  UnpHaeed^  unpen- 
sion'd.'    Pope. 


Unplagued  (un-plAgd'X  a-    Not  plague<1; 

not  harassed;  not  tormented;  notaflUcted. 

'  (Tnplagued  with  corns.'    Shak. 
Unpudnt  (un-pl&n'X  <*•     Not  plain;  not 

simple;  not  open;  insincere.    Gower. 
Unpiainedt  (un-pl&ndO,  a.    Not  deplored; 

not  bewiUled  or  lamented.    Speneer. 
Unplanted  (un-pIant'edX  a.    Not  planted; 

of  spontaneous  growth.     Waller. 
Unplaoslble  (unplftz'i.bl).  a.     Not  plan- 

sinle;  not  having  a  fair  or  specious  ap- 
pearance; as,  arguments  not  unplaueUtCe. 

'Such  unplaueibU  propositions '    Barrow. 
UnplauslDly  (un-pWl-bliX  adv.    In  an  un- 

plausible  manner;  not  plausibly.    Burke. 
UnplaoslYe  t  (un-plnx'lvX  a.  Not  approving; 

not  applauding;  displeased;  disapproving. 

Tls  like  hell  question  me 
Why  such  un/iautiv*  eyes  are  bent  on  him.  Shak. 

Unpleadable  (un-pldd'a-bl).  a.  Unfit  to  be 
pleaded  or  urged  tfs  a  plea.  'Ignorance 
was  here  unpleadable.*    South. 

Unpleaded  (unpldd'ed),  a.  1.  Not  pleaded. 
2.  Undefended  by  an  advocate.    Otway. 

Unpleaiable  (tm-pl&t'a-blX  a-  IncapaMe 
of  being  pleased.  '  My  unpleatable  daughter. ' 
Burooyne. 

Unpleaiant  (un-plez'antX  a.  Not  pleasant: 
not  affording  pleasure;  disagreeable.  '  Tliu 
unpleaeant'et  words  that  ever  blotted  paper. ' 
Shak, 

Unpleaiantilh  (un-plex'ant-ishX  a.  Some- 
what unpleasant    *  A  rather  unple<uantieli 

Job."    Hood.    iCoUoq.J 

Unpleasantly  (un-piez'antli), adv.  In  an 
unpleasant  manner;  in  a  manner  not  pleas- 
ing. 

Unpleasantness  (un-plex'ant-nesX  n.  Tlic 
state  or  quality  of  being  unpleasant:  disn- 
greeableness.  '  Unpleaeantnees  of  sound.' 
Hooker. 

Unpleasantry  (nn-plex'ant-riX  n.  Want 
of  pleasantry:  absence  or  the  opposite  of 
cheeriulness,  humour,  or  gaiety.  Thackeray. 
(Rare.J 

unpleased  (un-plftidO,  a.  Not  pleased ;  dis- 
pleased.    *  ily  unpleaeed  eyt.'    Shak. 

Unpleaslnff  (unpl^x'ingX  a.  Unpleasant ; 
offensive;  oisguiting;  disagreeable.  'Harsh 
discords  and  unpleaaing  sharps.'    Shak. 

Unpleasingly  (un-pldz'ing-li),  adv.  In  an 
unpleasing  manner.    Bp.  Hall. 

Unpleaslngness  (un-pWing-neaX  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unpleasing.  Mtiton. 

Unpleasivet  (unpIdz^ivX  a.   Not  pleasing. 

Grief  is  never  but  an  unpitative  passion.  B/.  Halt. 

Unpleasorable  (nnplezh'Qr-a-blX  A.  Not 
pleasurable:  not  giving  pleasure.   Coleridge. 

UnpUable  (un-plVa-bl).  a.  Not  pliable;  not 
yielding  or  conformhig;  not  easily  bent. 

UnpUant  (un-pII'antX  a.    1.  Not  pliant: 

not  easily  bent;  stiff.     '  The  unpliant  bow.' 

Cowper.— %.  Not  readily  yielding  the  will; 

not  compliant    '  A  stubborn,  unpliant  mo- 
rality.'   Tatler. 
Unpugbtit  UnpUtCft  v.t    To  unfold;  to 

explain.    Chaucer. 
Unplncked  ( un  •  plukt'X  a-    Not  plucked ; 

not  pulled  or  torn  away.    Beati.  <£>  PL 
Unplomb  (un-plum'>,  v.t    [L  plumb\%m, 

lead.]    To  deprive  of  lead;  to  plunder  of 

lead.    Burke.    [Vei^rare.l 
Unplumb  (un-pIumO,  a.    Not  plumb;  nut 

perpendicular:  not  vertical    Ciarke. 
Unplumbed  (un-plumdO.  a.    Not  plumbed 

or  measured  by  a  plumb-line;  unfathomed. 

'  The   unplumbed,    salt,    estranging   sea.' 

Matt  Arnold. 
Unplnme  (un-plfim'X  v.t     To  strip  of 

plumes  or  feathers;  to  degrade.    '  EnouRli 

to  shame  confidence  and  unplume  dogiuu- 

Using.'    OlanviUe. 
Unjpoetlc  Unpoetlcal  (un-p6-etMk,  un-p6- 

etlk-alX  a.    1.  Not  poetical;  not  having  or 

rssesslng  poetical  Qualities.    T.  Warton  — 
Not  proper  to  or  oecoming  a  poet    Bp. 
Corbet 

Unpoetlcally  (un-p6-et'ik-al-liX  adv.   In  an 
unpoetic  or  unpoetical  manner.    Dryden. 
Unpointed  (un-point'edX  a.    l.  Having  no 
point  or  sting;  wanting  point  or  definite  aim 
orpurposa 

The  conclusion    .    .    .    here,  would  have  shown 
duU,  flat,  and  ttntcm^d.  B.  y^tutn. 

2.  Not  having  marks  by  which  to  distinguish 
sentences,  members,  and  clauses  in  writing; 
unpuncttuted.— S.  Not  having  the  vowel 
points  or  marks;  aa,  an  unpoxnted  manu- 
script in  Hebrew  or  Antbic. 
Unpolsed  (un-poizd'X  a.  1.  Not  poised; 
not  balanced.— 2 1  Un  weighed;  unhesitat- 
ing; regardless  of  consequences.    Martian. 


rh,  eAain;     6h.Sc.loeA:     g.  ^o;     J.  job;      h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     TH,  (Aen;  th,  CAin;     w,  trig;    wh,  loAig;    xh.  azure.- See  Ket. 
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UnpoiBon  (uD-poi'cnX  v.t  To  remoTe  or 
expel  poison  from. 

Such  •  course  could  not  but  in  a  short  time  have 
HnpoUantd  their  perverted  minds.  S«t*th. 

Unpollcled  (an-poli-sidi  a.  1.  Not  having 
civil  polity  or  a  regular  form  of  government 
Warbxtrtoii.  —2.  Void  of  policy;  impolitic; 
stupid.  '  That  I  might  hear  thee  call  great 
Ciesar,  ass  unpolieied.'    Shak. 

Unpolish  (un-porish),  v.t  To  deprive  of 
polish  or  politeness.    JiiehardMon. 

unpollBbed  (un-porisht),  a.  1.  Not  pol- 
ished; not  made  smooth  or  bright  by  rub- 
bing.—2.  Not  refined  in  manners;  uncivil- 
ized; rude;  plain.  'Those  first  unpolish'd 
matrons,  big  and  bold.'    Dryden. 

ITnPOllte  (unpo-lit'),  a.  Not  polite;  not 
refined  in  manners;  uncivil;  rude;  impolite. 
Toiler. 

Unpolltely  (un-pdlit'Ii).  adv.  In  an  on- 
puUte.  uncivil,  or  rude  manner. 

unpoliteneSB  t  (un-pd-nt'nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unpolite;  want  of 
courtesy;  rudeness;  incivility. 

UnpoUUo  t  (un  po'li-tilc).  a.    Impolitic. 

Unpolled  (tm-pdldO.  a.  1.  Not  polled;  not 
having  had  his  vote  registered. 

The  opposite  party  bribed  the  bar>maid  at  the 
Town  Arms  to  hocus  the  brandy  and  water  of  four- 
teen unfMed  electors.  Dicktns. 

2.  Unplundered;  notstripped.  'Eicherthan 
unp<yVd  Arabian  wealth  and  Indian  gold.' 
Fan»hawB, 

Unpolluted  (un -pol- fitted  X  a.  Not  pol- 
luted; not  fleflled:  not  corrupted;  pure. 
*  Her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh. '    ;S»Aaiir. 

Unpope  (un-pOp'i  v.t  1.  To  cause  to  cease 
to  be  a  pope ;  to  divest  or  deprive  of  the 
office,  authority,  and  dignities  of  a  pope.— 
2.  To  deprive  of  a  pope. 

Rome  will  never  so  far  «M^/r  herself  as  to  part 
with  her  pretended  supremacy.  Fuller. 

Unpopnlax  (un-pop'ik-lir).  a.  Not  popular; 
not  having  the  public  favour;  as,  an  un- 

_popular  magistrate;  an  unpopular  law. 

Unpopularfty  (un-pop'Qlar'l-ti),  n.  The 
state  of  being  unpopular. 

Unpopularly  (un-pop'a-ldr-llX  adv.  in  an 
unpopular  manner;  not  popularly. 

UnportaUet  (un-pdrt-a-blX  a.  Not  port- 
able or  capable  of  being  carried.     Raleigh. 

Unportloned  (un-pdr'shondX  a.  Not  en- 
dowed or  furnished  with  a  portion  or  for- 
tune. 

Has  virtue  charms?    I  flfnutt  her  heavenly  fair. 
But  if  un^rtictud,  all  will  interest  wed.        Young. 

UnportUOUBt  (uu-pdr'tO-usX  a.  Having  no 
ports.     'An  unportuotM  coast.'    Burke 

UnpOBBessed  (unpoz-zest'X  <s.  Not  pos- 
sessed; not  held;  not  occupied.  'Such  vast 
room  in  nature  unpouieMsed  by  living  souL' 
Miltofi. 

UnpOBBOBBingt  (unpozzeslngXa.  Having 
no  Dossessions.  'Thou  unpoueinng  bas- 
tard.'   Shak. 

UnpOBBlblet  (un-pos'i-bl).  a.  Not  possible; 
impossible.  '  For  uh  to  levy  power  ...  is 
all  nnposeible.'    Shak. 

UnpOBted  (un-pdst'edX  a.  Not  having  a 
fixed  post  or  situation. 

There  were  also  some  Queen's  officers  going  out  to 
join  their  regiments,  a  few  youneer  men,  unfosted, 
who  expected  to  be  attached  to  Queen's  regunents, 
AS  iheir  own  corps  were  fighting  .  .  .  aeainst  us. 

IF.  H.  Russell. 

Unpowerfnit  (un-pou'6r-fuI).  a.  Not  power- 
ful; impotent.    Cowley. 

Unpracticable  (un-prak'tika-blX  a.  Not 
practicable;  not  feasible;  not  capable  of 
being  performed;  impracticable.    Barrow. 

Unpractical  (un-prak'ti-kalX  a.  Not  prac- 
tical; inclined  to  give  time  and  attention  to 
matters  of  speculation  and  theory  rather 
than  those  of  practice,  action,  or  utility; 
careless  about  things  merelv  profitable  or  of 
sordid  utility.    «/.  R.  Lowell. 

UnpractiBed  (uu-pralc'tist).  a.  1.  Not  hav- 
ing been  taught  by  practice;  not  skilled; 
not  having  experience;  raw;  unskilful  'A 
child  unpraetieed  in  destructive  fight '  Cow- 
per.^2.i  Not  known;  not  familiar  by  use. 

His  tender  eye,  by  too  direct  a  ray 

Wounded,  and  flying  from  un/rac/ited  day.   Prior. 

UnpralBet  (im-praz').  vt  To  deprive  of 
praise:  to  strip  of  commendation.     Young. 

unpralsed  (un-prazd),  a.  Not  praised;  not 
celebrated.    Spen»er. 

Unpray  (un-pra'X  r  t  To  revoke,  recall,  or 
n^;ative  by  a  subsequent  prayer  having  a 
contrary  tendency  or  effect  to  a  former  one. 

The  freedom  and  purity  of  his  obedience  .  .  . 
made  him,  as  ic  were,  unfrajf  what  he  had  before 
prayed  Sir  M.  Hmle. 


Unprayed  (un-prad'X  a.    Not  prayed  for ; 

not  solicited  reverently:  with /or  before  the 

object    Sir  T.  More. 
Unpreach  (un-prdchO,  v.t    To  preach  the 

contrary  of;  to  recant  in  preaching. 

The  clergy  their  own  pninciples  denied. 
Unfreached  their  noa-resisung  cant.         Drf«e. 


a.  Not  in  the 
I'ny  prelates.' 


Unpreacbing  (nn-pr6ch'ingX  a 
habit  of  preaching.  'Cnpreach 
Latimer. 

UnprecariouB  (un-pr6-k&'ri-usX  a.     Not 

Erecarions;  not  uncertain.    '  Unprecariou$ 
liss.*    Young. 
Unprecedented  (un-pre's^-dent-edX  a.  Hav- 
ing no  precedent  or  example;  unexampled. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  opposition  became 
at  once  irresistible,  and  carried  by  more  than  two 
votes  to  one,  resolutions  of  unfrtcedented  violence. 

Macaulay. 

Unprecedentedly  ( un-pre's&Klent-ed  - li X 
adv.    Without  precedent;  exceptionally. 

That  motion  .  .  .  was  rejected,  in  a  House  mm- 
prtetdenUdly  large,  by  a  m^ority  of  only  five. 

GUtdstoHt. 

Unpredictt  (un-prS-dikf),  v.i.  To  revoke  or 
retract  prediction. 

Means  I  must  use.  thoa  say'st:  prediction  else 
Will  uu/redict,  and  fail  me  of  the  throne.    Uiltcn. 

Unpreferred  (nn-prd-f^rd'X  o-  Not  pre- 
ferred: (a)  not  r^arded  with  preference. 
(&)  Not  naving  received  preferment;  not 
having  got  a  living.  'A  scholar  .  .  .  yoimg 
or  unpre/erred.'    Jeremy  Collier. 

Unpregnant  (un-preg'nantX  a.  1.  Not  preg- 
nant—2.  Not  prolific;  not  quick  of  wit 

This  deed  .  .  .  makes  me  un/rtgnani 

And  dull  to  all  proceedings.  Shak. 

Unprejadicate  (un-pre-jQ'di-katX  a.  Not 
prepossessed  by  settled  opinions;  unpre- 
judiced.   Jer.  Taylor. 

Unpreladioed  (un-pre'jQ-distX  a.  1.  Not 
prejudiced;  free  from  undue  bias  or  prepos- 
session; not  preoccupied  by  opinion;  im- 
partial; as,  an  unprejudiced  mind. 

The  meaning  of  them  may  be  so  plain,  that  any 
ItHprejudictd  and  reasonable  man  may  certainly  un- 
derstand them.  TillotsoH. 

2.  Not  warped  by  or  proceeding  from  pre- 
judice; as.  an  unprejudiced  ludgment 

UnprejudicedneBS  (un-pre^judist-nesX  n. 
State  of  being  unprejudiced.  'Hearing  the 
reason  of  the  case  with  patience  and  unpre- 
judicedness.'    Clarke. 

Unprelated  (un-prel'at-ed),  p.  and  a.    De- 

f»osed  from  the  dignity  of  prelate;  deposed 
rom  the  episcopate.     Bp.  Hacket 
Unprelatical  (un-pre-lat'ik-alX  a.    Unlike 
or  unsuitable  to  a  prelate.     Clarendon. 

Unpremeditable  (un-prg-med'it-a-blX  a. 
1.  Not  capable  of  being  premeditated  or 
previously  thought  of— 2L  Unforeseen;  un- 
Jooked  for.  'A  capfull  of  wind  .  .  .  with 
such  unpremeditable  puffs. '    Sterne. 

Unpremeditated  (un-prd-med'i-tat-edX  o- 
1.  Not  previotuly  meditated  or  prepared  in 
the  mind.  'My  unpremeditated  verse.' 
MUton.-~2.  Not  previously  purposed  or  in- 
tended; not  done  by  design;  as,  an  unpre- 
meditated offence. 

Unpreparation  (un-pre'pa-ra''shonX  n. 
The  state  of  being  unprepared;  want  of  pre- 
paration; unpreparedness.    Sir  M.  Hale. 

Unprepared  (un-pr6-pard'),  a.    Not  pre- 

Sared ;  as,  (a)  not  fitted  or  made  suitable, 
t,  or  ready  for  future  use;  as,  unprepared 
provisions.  (6)  Not  brought  into  a  right, 
safe,  or  suitable  condition  in  view  of  a 
future  event  contingency,  accident,  attack, 
danger,  or  the  like;  specifically,  not  made 
ready  or  fit  for  death  or  eternity. 

I  would  not  kill  thy  unfrefartd  spirit.      Shak. 

Unpreparedly  (un-prS-pai^ed-liX  a.  in  an 
unprepared  manner  or  condition;  witliont 
due  preparation.  '  Dies  not  unpreparedly. ' 
Bp.  Hah. 

UnpreparedneBB  (nnpr§-pir'ed-nesX  n. 
The  state  of  being  unprepared,  unready,  or 
unfitted;  want  of  preparation. 

UnprepoBsesBed  (un-pre'poz-zesf 0.  a.  Not 
prepossessed;  not  biassed  by  previous  opin- 
ions; not  prejudiced. 

It  finds  the  mind  naked,  and  unprtp^ssessed  with 
any  former  notions.  South. 

UnprepoBBBBslng  (mi-pre'pozze8''IngX  a. 
Not  having  a  prepossessing  or  winning  ap- 

Eearance;  not  attractive  or  engaging;  as, 
e  haa  a  very  unprepofmessing  appearance. 
UnpreBCrlbed  (un-pre-skribd'l  a.     Not 
prescribed :  not  authoritatively  laid  down. 
'  Unprescribed  ceremony.'    Bp.  HaU. 
Unpreeentable  (un-pr«-zentVbl).  a.    Not 

Eresen table;  not  fit  for  being  presented  or 
itroduced  to  company  or  society. 


UnpreSBed  (un-prestO.  a.    L  Not  pressed. 

'My  pillow  left  unvrested,'    Shak.—t.  Not 

enforced.    Clarendon. 
UnpreBumlng  (un-prS-zftm'ing),  a     Not 

presuming;  modest;  numble.    'Modeat,  un- 

prentmiiig  men.'    Dr.  Knox. 

UnpreBumptuooB  (un-prd-zum'ta-nsX  a. 
Not  presumptuous  or  arrogant:  bumble: 
submissive;  modest  'Lift  to  hearen  ao 
unpreeumptuouM  eye.'    Cowper. 

Unpretending  (un-prfi-tend'ingX  a-  Not 
pretending  to  or  claiming  any  distinction  or 
superiority;  unassuming:  modest  'To unde- 
ceive and  vindicate  the  honest  and  smpre- 
tending  part  of  mankind. '    Pope. 

UnprettineBB  (un-prit'ti-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  tupretty;  want  of  prettineaa. 
Richardson. 

Unpretty  (unprif  tiX  a.  Not  pretty:  want- 
ing prettiness.  attractiveneas,  elegance,  or 
charm. 

His  English  b  blundering,  but  not  ttm/tvlty. 

Miss  Btimey. 

Unprevallingt  Oin-pre-v&i'ingX  a.  Behog  of 
no  force;  unavailing;  vain. 

Throw  to  the  earth  this  unprtpeulimg  woe.     Shmk. 

Unprevented  (unpr6-vent'edX  a.  1.  Not 
prevented;  not  hindered.— 2.  t  Not  preceded 
by  anything. 

Grace  .  .  . 
Comes  UHpnvtHied,  unimplorcd,  aiWMvht. 

MUtim. 
UnprleBt  (un-pr^tO.  v.t.   To  deprive  of  the 
orders  or  authority  of  a  priest 

Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  only  nnfriests  him.    Mitttn. 

UnprleBtlyjfun-prdstai),  a.  Unsuitable  to 
a  priest     *  t/njwiiff fZy  conduct'    Peiuumt. 

Unprlnoe  (un-prinsO.  v  t  To  deprive  of  the 
character  or  authority  of  a  prince ;  to  de- 
prive of  principality  or  sovereign^. 

Queen  Mary  .  .  .  would  not  un/rttuv  hcnelf  to 
obey  his  Holiness.  Fuller. 

Unprlncely  (un-prins1iX  a.  Unbecoming 
a  prince;  not  resembliug  a  prince.  '  Ch- 
prxneely  usage.'    Milton. 

Unprindple  (un-prln'siplX  v.  t  To  destroy 
the  moral  principles  of;  to  corrupt 

They  have  been  principled,  or  rather  uu^ 
by  such  tutors. 

Unprincipled  (un-prin'si-pldX  a.  L  Not 
having  settled  principles.  'Souls  unprin- 
cipled in  virtue.'  JfiUon.— 2.  Having  no 
good  moral  principles;  deatltute  of  rirtne; 
not  restrained  by  conscience;  profligate;  im- 
moral; as,  a  gay,  unprincipled  JtUow.— 
S.  Not  resulting  from  good  prindplea;  in- 
iquitous; wickcNl  *  This  w^trineipled  em- 
sion.'    Bt«riir«. 

Unprlnted  (unprint'edX  a.  1.  Not  printed. 
as  a  literary  work.  Pope.—i.  Not  stamped 
with  figures;  white;  as.  unprinUd  cotton. 

Unprivileged (unpriv'i-lejdX a.  Not prlvi. 
leged;  not  enjoying  a  particular  prinlegt. 
liberty,  or  immunity.     Dr.  Knoa^ 

Unprlsable  t  (  un-priz'a-bl  X  a .  Incapable  of 
being  prized  or  having  its  value  estimated; 
(a)  as  being  below  valuation. 

A  baubling  vessel  was  he  captam  of. 

For  shallow  draught  aud  bulk  uu^takie.   SMmk. 

(h)  As  being  above  or  beyond  valuation;  In- 
valuable. 

Your  ring  may  be  stolen  too :  so.  of  your  brace  of 
ttnprisable  estimations,  the  one  is  but  frail,  and  tW 
other  casuaL  Sheik. 

UnprlBOd  (nn-prizd'X  a.  Not  valued ;  (a)  as 
being  below  valuation.  (&)t  As  being  bejond 
or  above  valuation;  invaluable. 

Not  all  the  dukes  of  waterish  Buigtmdy 
Can  buy  this  unfrined^  precious  maid  of 


Simk 

UnprobaVly  t  (un-pro^ba-bli).  ode.    1.  In  a 
manner  not  to  be  approved  of;  improperly 
'  To  diminish  by  the  authority  of  wise  and 
knowing  men,  things  unjustly  and  «Mpn»- 
6a6<j/ crept  in.'    5«n(pe.— 2  Improbably. 

Unprodaimed  (un-pr6-kUmd'^l  «.  Not 
proclaimed;  not  notified  by  public  declara- 
tion. 'Assassin-like,  had  levied  war.  war 
unproelaimed. '    Miiton. 

Unproductlre  (un-pr6-dnk'tiv),  a.  1.  Not 
productive;  barren;  more  especially,  not 
producing  large  crops;  not  raakiDg  proAl> 
able  rettims  for  labour;  as.  unproauetim 
land.  —  2.  Not  producing  profit  or  interaat; 
not  bringing  in  any  return;  as,  unprodueHvm 
capital ;  unproductive  funds.  —  S.  Not  pro- 
ducing goods  or  articles  for  oonaonpaon  * 
aa,  unjnoductive  labour  (snch  as  that  of 
domeaUc  servants,  Ac). — 1  Not  prodttctag 
any  effect  or  result:  with  <(f. 

UnproductlvenoBB  (un-pr^-dnkltv-nesx  «. 
The  state  of  being  unproductive;  aSi  land, 
stock,  capital,  labour,  Ac 
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UBproflUiad  (un-prO-fftncf),  a.  Not  pro- 
taned  or  deMorated;  not  polluted  or  tIo- 
Uted.    DrwUn, 

1Jllpilt)feMunial(an-prft-fe'ahoii-«I),a.  l.Not 
peruLiing  to  one's  profeeeton.— 2.  Not  be- 
longiiig  to  a  profettion;  At,  an  unpr^fe$- 
tionalmuL 

Unproflote&oy  (un-prd-flah'en-ti),  n.  Want 
of  proOcitncy  or  ImproTement    Bn.  Hall. 

ITnjrofltable  (im-pro'flt-A-blX  a.  Not  pro- 
flUble;  bringing  no  profit;  producing  no 
gain,  advantage,  or  improvement:  terring 
no  oeefol  or  desired  ends;  useless;  profitless; 
as,  an  WiprofUabU  business;  an  unproJitabU 
senrant  'UnproJUabU  talk,'  Job  xr  8. 
'Not  with  grief,  for  that  is  unproJltabU.' 
Heb.  xiii.  17. 

UnprofltaMenen  (unpn/flt-a-bl-nesX  n. 
The  state  of  producing  no  profit  or  good ; 
uielessneM:  inutility.    Additon. 

UnprofltaUy  (un-pro'flt-a-bliX  mIv.  In  an 
unprofitable  numner;  without  profit,  gain, 
benefit,  advantage,  or  use;  to  no  good  pur- 
pose or  effect 

Our  wasted  oil  im^r*JtttMy  burns. 

Like  hiddea  Umpft  in  oU  sepulchral  ant.    C«w^er. 

TTnproflted  (un-pro'fit-ed),  a.  Not  having 
profit  or  gain.    Shak. 

unproilthigt  (un-pro'fit-ingX  a.  Unprofit- 
able.   B.  Jatuon. 

Unprolllllltad  (un-pr6-h{b'it-edX  a.  Not 
pn>hil»ited;  not  forbidden;  lawful    MUton. 

Unprojectad  (un-pr6-Jekt'edX  a.  Not 
planned:  not  projected.    South. 

UnprollllO  ( nn-prO-lif  ik).  a.  Not  proUflc; 
barren;  not  producing  young  or  fruit;  not 
fertUe  or  fruIauL    Sir  M.  Hate. 

UlQiromlM  (un-proro'is).  v.t.  To  reroke, 
retract,  or  recall,  as  a  promise.  'Thy  pro- 
mise past,  unpromise  it  again.'  Chapmafi. 

Ifnnromiied  (un-prom'istX  «•  Not  pro- 
intted  or  engaged.  'Leave  nought  wipro- 
mited,'    Sv0n$er. 

ITimromlniiirCun-prom'is-ingXa.  Not  pro- 
mising; not  affording  a  favourable  prospect 
of  success,  of  excellence,  of  profit.  Ac ;  as, 
an  unpromising  youth;  an  unpromitittg 
season.    Sir  J.  Reynoldt. 

ItaprO]luytad(un-prorofed),a.  Not  prompt- 
ed; notoictated;  not  urged  or  Instigated. 

My  tongue  talks  uttfromfttd  by  my  heart. 

Conmv*. 

Ulmroiioiuioeable  (un-prft-nouns'a-Dl),  a. 
iTNot  pronounceable;  incapable  of  being 
pronounced:  as,  a  harsh  unpranawMtoMe 
word.— t  Unfit  for  being  pronounced, 
named,  or  mentioned;  unmentionable  as 
being  offensive  to  chaste  ears. 

UBpnniOimoed  (nn-prO-nounst'),  a.  Not 
pronf>unced;  not  uttered.    Milton. 

unpropert  (un-pro'p^rX  Ow  L  Not  proper 
or  confined  to  one  person;  not  peculiar. 

MUlioos  nifhtly  lie  in  those  un/raf*r  beds. 
Which  they  dare  swear  peculiar.  SMaA. 

2.  Not  fit  or  proper;  improper.  J«r.  Taylor. 
Unproparlyt  (un-pro'p^ll),  actv.    Unfitly; 

improperly.    BoUanaL 
Unpropbetlo,  Unprophetical  (un-pro-f  ef - 

tk,  unprd-fetlk-al).  a.    Not  prophetic;  not 

foreseeing  or  not  predicting  future  events. 

'Wretch  .  .  .  of  t<iiprc»^tt£soul'    Pone. 
VnpropitlQflll  (  un- pro-pi 'shus).  a.     Not 


nil 
>Ie: 


propitious;  not  favourable;  inauspicious. 

Now  flamed  the  dof -star's  unfrofitutu  ray. 
Smote  every  brain,  and  wither'd  every  bay.  /V/r. 

tFnproportionable  (un-prft-pdr'shon-a-blX 
a.  Wanting  due  proportion;  disproportion- 
able.   Dr.  H.  Mart, 

Ulmnmorttonata  (un-pr6-p0r'shon-&tX  a. 
Wanting  proportion;  disproportionate;  un- 
fit 'No  swelling  member,  unproportion- 
ats,'    Daniel 

Xynpropor tioned  (un-pr6-p6r^riio«dX  a.  Not 
proportioned ;  not  suitable.    '  This  vnpro- 

jportioned  frame.'    B.  Jonaon. 

Unpropoted  (un-pr6-pdzd0.  a.  Not  pro- 
po«ed:  not  offered  for  acceptance,  adoption, 
or  the  like;  as,  the  motion  or  candidate  is  as 
yet  unpropoaed.    Dryden. 

Impropped  (un-propf  X  a.  Not  propped; 
not  supported  or  upheld.  '  The  bulk,  ttf»- 
propp^d,  falls  headlong.'    Drydtn. 

tiBprOMlyte  (un-pros'^DtX  v.t.  To  pre- 
vent being  made  a  proselyte  or  convert;  to 
win  back  nrom  proselytism.    Fuller. 

'iyiiprotperoill(un-proB'p6r-usXa.  Not  pros- 
perous; not  attended  with  success;  unfor- 
tunate.   Pope. 

Papnwperomly  (un-pros'pto-us-liX  adv. 
Uosncoessfully;  imiortunateiv.  Jer.  Taylor. 

1lnprotperoiiMiien(un-pros^p«r-us-nesX  n. 
Want  of  success;  failure  of  the  desired  re- 
sult   Hammond. 


Unprotected  (un-pr6-tekfedX  a.  Not  pro- 
tected; not  daended;  not  supported,  'lien 
unprotected  from  above.*    Hooker. 

Unprotestantlie  (un-prot'es-tant-bX  v.i. 
To  cause  to  change  from  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion to  some  other;  to  render  other  than 
Protestant;  to  divest  of  Protestant  charac- 
teristics or  features. 

To  uH^r«tuta$tiiM  (the  Church  of  England)  is  not 
to  reform  it.  Kimgs^y. 

UnproraUe.  TTnproreable  (un-pri^v'a-bix 
a.  Not  capable  of  being  proved,  demon- 
strated, confirmed,  or  established.  *  Poor 
uncertainties  and  unproveaJble  supposala.' 
Bp.  HaU, 

VliprOTed  (un-pr6vdO^  a.  1.  Not  proved: 
not  known  by  trial  *A  fresh  tinprooea 
knight'  Sjpenser.— 2.  Not  established  as 
true  by  alignment,  demonstration,  or  evi- 
dence. 

There  is  much  of  what  should  be  demonstrated 
left  umfrm>*d,  B^yie. 

UAprOTlde  (un-prft-vId'X  v.t  To  unfumish; 
to  divest  or  strip  of  qualifications;  to  divest 
of  resolution. 

Ill  not  espoMttlate  with  her,  lest  her  beauty  mm- 
frovide  my  mind  again.  Shmk. 

Unprovided  (un-pr^vld'ed).  a.  l.  Not  pro- 
vided; unfurnished;  unsupplied;  as,  tm- 
promded  with  money.  Formerly  it  might 
have  0/  after  it  instead  of  with.  '  Utterly 
unprovided  of  all  other  natural,  moral,  or 
spiritual  abiUtiea'  Bp.  Sprat— 2.  Havins 
made  no  preparation ;  not  suitably  prepared; 
unprepared. 

Tears,  for  a  stroke  unseen  aflbfd  reUef : 

But  uHjhrtvidtd  for  a  sudden  bk>w. 

Like  Niobe  we  uiarbk  grow.  Dryden. 

S.  t  Unforeseen.   J^teneer. 

Unprovldent  t  (un-pro'vi-dentX  <t  Impro- 
vident   Beau.  A  Ft. 

Unproy(»ked  (un-nr6-v6ktO.  a.  1.  Not  pro- 
voKed;  not  incited.  '  Men  unprovoked  .  .  . 
fly  in  my  face.'  Bp.  Hall.— 2.  Not  proceed- 
ing from  provocation  or  just  cause ;  as,  an 
unprovoked  attack.  '  A  rebellion  so  destruc- 
tive and  so  unprovoked.'  Dryden. 

Unpmdentlalt  (un-prO-den^shalX  <t  Im- 
prudent '  The  most  unwise  and  unpruden- 
tialact'  MUton. 

Unpnined  (un-prOnd'X  a.  Not  pruned:  not 
lopped.    'Fruit-trees all unoruned'  Shak. 

UnpubllO  (un-publikX  a.  Not  public;  pri- 
vate; not  generally  seen  or  known.  '  Vir^ns 
must  be  retired  and  unpublic'  Jer.  Taylor. 

UnpubllBhed  (un-publishtX  a.  l.  Not  made 
puolic;  secret;  private.  *  Unpubliahed  vir- 
tues. '  Shak.  —%  Not  published,  as  a  manu- 
script or  book.    Pope, 

Unpimctoal  (un-pungk'tu-alX  a.  Not  punc- 
tual; not  exact,  especially  with  reference 
to  time.    Pope. 

UnpunifibaDle  (un-pnn1sh-a-blX  a.  Not 
punishable;  not  capable  or  deserving  of 
being  punished:  applied  to  persons  or 
things. 

Where  all  oflend  the  crime's  ut^funishabt*.  Mey. 

Unpunished  (un-pun'ishtX  a.  Not  pun- 
ished; suffered  to  pass  without  punishment 
or  with  impunity;  as,  a  thief  unpuniehod; 
an  unpunuAed  crime.    Dryden. 

Unpurcbaeed  ( un-p^r'chastX  a.  Not  pur- 
chased; not  bought  '  CrnpurdUMed  plenty.' 
iSitr  J.  Denham. 

Unpuret  (un-pfir'X  a.  Not  pure;  impure. 
'  unpure  constitutions.*   Donrke, 

Unpurged  (un-p^rgdO,  a.  Not  purged;  un- 
purifled.  'llie  rheumy  and  unpuryed  air.' 
Shak. 

Unpurllled  (un-pfi'ri-fldX  a.  Not  purified; 
hence,  not  cleansed  from  sin;  unsanctified. 

Our  sinful  nation  having  long  been  in  the  furnace, 
is  now  come  out.  but  tttipurijltd.       Dr.  H.  Mort. 

Unpnrpoied  (un-pdr'pdstX  a.  Not  intended; 
not  oesigneo.  'Accidents  unpurpoeed.' 
Shak. 

Unpnrted(un-pArst^a.  Robbed  of  a  purse 
or  money.    PoUok.    [Rare.] 

Unqnallfled  (un-kwol'i-fldX  a.  l.  Not  qua- 
lified; not  fit;  not  havins  the  requisite 
talents,  abilities,  or  accomplishments.  *  Wri- 
ters. .  .  ttiMiiafi^fed  to  propagate  heresies.* 
Swi/t—i.  Not  being  qualified  legallv;  not 
having  the  legal  qualification;  specifically, 
not  having  Ucken  the  requisite  oath  or 
oaths;  not  having  passed  the  necessary  ex- 
aminations and  received  a  diploma  or  li- 
cense; as,  an  unqualified  practitioner  of 
medicine.— S.  Not  modified  or  restricted  by 
conditions  or  exceptions;  as,  unqualified 
praise. 

Unqnallfir  (un-kwoFi-fl).  v.t  To  divest  of 
qualiflcadons;  to  disqualify. 

Deafness  unquati/les  me  for  aH  company.    Swi/i. 


Unqoenchabbr  (un- 
an  unquenchable  mi 


Unqnalltled  f  (un-kwoll-tidX  a.  Deprived 
ofthe  usual  faculties. 

He  is  unquaUtisd  with  very  shame.       SkaJk. 

UnqnaxrelAblet  (un-kwor'el-a-blX  a.  In- 
capable of  being  quarrelled  with,  objected 
to,  or  impugned.  '  Such  satisfactory  and 
ttn^narrecoMe  reasons.'   Sir  T,  Browne. 

Unqueen  (un-kwdn^X  v.t  To  divest  of  the 
dignity  of  queen. 

Although  Mftftteen'd.  yet  lilce 
A  queen,  and  daughter  of  a  king,  inter  me.    SMek. 

UnQUeUedCun-kweldO,  a.  Not  quelled,  sub- 
dued, or  suojugated.  *  Horse  unquelled  by 
toil,  ardent*   ThomMon. 

Unquenchable  (un-kwensh'a-blX  a.  Not 
quenchable;  incapable  of  being  quenched, 
extinguished,  allayed,  or  the  like;  as,  un- 
quenchable  Are,  thirst,  Ac.  Lu.  lii.  17. 

UnquenobableneM  (  un-kwensh'a-bl-nes ). 
n.  The  state  of  being  unquenchable.  Hakr- 
wiU. 

i-kwensh'a-bliX  adv.    Ii: 
manner. 

That  lamp  shall  bum  unqutmchabiy. 

Sir  I*'.  ScM. 

Unquestionable  (un-kwest'yun-abix  a. 

1.  Not  to  be  questioned;  not  to  be  doubted: 

indubitable;    certain;   as,  unaueetionaJbk 

evidence  or  truth;  ut^teetionahle  courage. 

There  is  an  ttttfutsticHatU  magnificence  in  every 
part  of  Paradise  Lost  Addistn, 

2.  Averse  to  being  questioned;  averse  t(» 
couversation.  'An  tinotfe«(iona6to  spirit 
which  you  have  not'    shak. 

Unquestionably  (un-kwest'yun-a-bliX  odr. 
Without  doubt;  todubitably.  CUvrke. 

Unquestioned  (un-kweefyundX  a.  1.  Not 
called  in  question;  not  doubted.  'So  na- 
tural an  accountof  the  original  of  langusges, 
and  so  unquMetion'd  by  antiquity.'  Warbwr- 
tan.— 2.  Not  interrogated ;  having  no  ques- 
tions asked;  not  examined.  Dmien.— 8.  Not 
to  be  opposed  or  disputed.  'Their  unqwe*- 
tioned  pleasures  must  be  served.'  B.Jotiaon. 

Unqulck(un-kwikO,  a.  l.  Not  quick;  slow. 
2.tNot  alive  or  lively.    Daniel. 

Unquiet  (un-kwI'etXa.  Not  quiet;  not  calm 
or  tranquil;  restless;  uneasy;  agitated;  dJk- 
turbed.  *  This  troublous  and  unquiet  world.' 
J.  UdalL  *  Unquiet eye%.'  Beau,  tfr  Fl.  'Un- 
quiet depths  of  controversy.'  Milton.  *A 
vain,  unquiet,  glitt'ring,  wretched  thing.' 
Pope. 

Unquiet t  (un-kwfetX  v.t  To  disquiet 
'  They  were  greatly  troubled  and  unqmeted. ' 
Lord  Herbert 

Unquletly  (un-kwret-liX  adv.  In  an  mi- 
qulet  manner  or  state;  without  rest;  in  sii 
M;itated  state.  '  One  minded  like  the  weu- 
tuer,  most  unouietly.'    Shak. 

Unquletness  (un-kwI'et-nesX  n.  The  state 
of  being  unquiet,  disturbed,  agitated,roused ; 
agitation:  excitement;  turbulence;  uneasi- 
ness; unsettledness;  restlessness. 

Is  my  lord  angry  t  He  went  hence  but  now. 
And  certainly  in  strange  HnquutH*ss.  SkaJt. 

What  pleasure  can  there  be  in  that  estate 
Which  your  unfuutHtss  has  made  me  hate. 

Drydtn, 

Unquletudet(un-kwret-fidXn.  Uneasiness: 
restlessness;  disquietude;  inquietude.  'A 
kind  of  unquietude  and  discontentment' 
Reliquim  WottoniaruM. 

Unrackad  (un-raktO,  p.  and  o.  Not  racket): 
not  having  the  contents  poured  or  fre««l 
from  the  lees.  'The  unracked  vessel' 
Bacon. 

Unralsed  (nn-ricd'X  <t  Not  elevated  rr 
raised.    'The  flat  unraised  spirits.'    Shak 

Unraked  (un-rikf  X  a.  l.  Not  raked;  as. 
land  unroired.— 2.  Not  raked  together;  not 
raked  up.  'Where  fires  thou  flndst  un- 
raked.'   Shak. 

Unransacked  (un-ran'saktX  a.  l.  Not  ran- 
sacked; not  searched.— 2. t  Not  pillaged. 
JTnoUef. 

Unraptured  (un-rap'tfirdX  a.  Not  enrap- 
tureo.  enchanted,  charmea.  or  transported. 
'  Man  unraptured,  unlnflamed.'    Young. 

Unrayel  (un-rav'elX  v.t  1.  To  disentangle: 
to  unlmot;  to  disengage  or  separate,  as 
threads  that  are  knit,  interlaced,  interwo- 
ven, or  the  like.— 2.  To  clear  from  complica- 
tion or  difficulty;  to  unriddle;  to  unfold. 

There  unrmvel  all 
This  dark  design,  this  mystery  of  fate.    Additon. 

8.  t  To  separate  the  connected  or  united  parts 
of;  to  throw  into  disorder.  '  Unravelling  all 
the  received  principles  of  reason  and  reli- 
gion.'   Tillotson.—4.  To  unfold  or  bring  to 

I    a  denouement,  as  the  plot  or  intrigue  of  a 

'    play.    P(^. 
Unravel  cu'^'i^v'^X  v>^  ^  be  unfolded;  to 
be  disentangled. 
What  webs  of  wonder  shall  uttravt/  there !    Yeung. 


ch.  cAain;      6h.  8c  locA;     g.  go\ 
Vol.  IV. 


j.job;      a,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sinj^;     fH,  <Aen;  tb,  (Ain;     w,  icig; 


wh,  wAig;    xh,  ainre.— See  Kit. 
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U]inUEOred(iui-ra'zord).a.  Unshaven.  'Their 
unrazor'd  lips.'   Milton. 

Unreached  (on-rdchtT.  a.  Not  reached:  not 
attained  to.  'That  lofty  hill  unreaaied,* 
Dryden. 

Uniead  (un-red'),  a.  L  Not  read;  not  per- 
used. 'Books  Mfer  left  unread.'  Hooker. 
9.  Untaught;  not  learned  in  books.  'The 
clown  unready  or  half -read  gentleman.'  Dry- 
dsn. 

Unreadable  (un-rM'a-blX  a.  Not  readable; 
aa,  (a)  incapable  of  being  read  or  deciphered; 
tumble;  as,  unreadable  manuscript  or  writ- 
ing. (6)  Not  suitable  or  fit  for  reading;  not 
worth  reading ;  as,  a  dry,  dull,  unre<uUAle 
book  or  poem. 

UnreadinesB  (un-redl-nes).  n.  1.  Want  of 
readiness;  want  of  promptness  or  dexterity, 
t.  Want  of  preparation.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Unready  (un-red'iX  a-  l-  ^o^  ready;  not 
prepared;  not  At— 2.  Not  prompt;  not  quick. 
S.t  Awkward:  ungainly.  'An  unready  horse, 
that  will  neither  stop  nor  turn.'  Bcuxm.— 
4.  t  Not  dressed;  undres^d. 

Come,  where  have  you  bees,  wench  t    Make  me  mm- 

mtatiy: 
I  slept  but  iU  last  night  Beau.  &•  Fi. 

Unready  t  (nn-red'iX  v.t  To  undress.  Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

Unreal  (un-rd'alX  a.  Not  real;  not  substan- 
tial; having  appearance  only. 

Hence,  horrible  shadow! 
Unrtal  mockery,  hence  I  Shak. 

Unreality  <un-rd-al'i-tiX  n.  L  Want  of  re- 
ality or  real  existence.— 2.  lliat  which  has 
no  reality  or  real  existence.  '  A  mere  tissue 
of  airy  phantoms  and  unrealUiee.'  Dr.Caird. 

Unrealise  (un-rd'al-lz),  v.t  To  take  away 
the  reality  of ;  to  make  or  consider  unreal ; 
to  divest  of  reality;  to  present  or  treat  in  an 
ideal  form. 

In  Mr.  Shelley's  case  .  .  .  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  attempt  to  unrealtju  everv  object  in  nature, 
presentinf;  them  under  forms  and  comltinations  in 
which  they  are  never  to  be  seen  throui'h  the  mere 
medium  of  our  eyesight  Sir  H.Taylor. 

Unreason  f  un-re'zn  X  n.  Want  of  reason ; 
unreasonableness;  nonsense;  folly;  absurd- 
ity. —A  hboi  (^  Unreaeon.  See  under  Abbot. 

Unreason t  (un-i-S'znX  v.t  To  prove  to  be 
unreasonable;  to  disprove  by  argument  'To 
unreoMon  the  equity  of  Qod's  proceedings.' 
South.    [Rare.] 

Unreasonable  (unre'zn-a-blX  a.  l.  Not 
agreeable  to  reason.  '  Unreasonable  preju- 
dioea.'  Addiion.  —2.  Exceeding  the  bounds 
of  reason;  beyond  what  is  reasonable  or 
moderate;  exorbitant;  immoderate.  'A  very 
unreaeonahle  rewiitsi.'  Sw\fi.  'l/nreason- 
able  love  of  life.  Atterbury.—S.f  Not  en- 
dowed with  reason;  irrationaL 

UnreasonabU  creatures  feed  their  young.    Skak. 

Unreasonableness  (unrg'zn-a-bl-nesX  n. 

I'he  state  or  quality  of  being  unreasonable; 
as,  (a)  inconsistency  with  reason.  (6)  Exor- 
bitance; excess,  asof  demand,  claim,  pAssion. 
and  the  like ;  as.  the  unreaeonableiiese  of  a 
proposal.    Addieon. 

unreasonably  (im-re'zn-a-bliX  ado.  In  an 
unreasonable  manner;  foolishly ;  excessively ; 
immoderately.    Shak. 

Unreasoned  (un-re'zndX  a.  1.  Not  rea- 
soned or  argued.  —2.  Not  derived  from  or 
founded  on  reason.  'Old  prejudices  and 
unreatoned  habits.'    Burke. 

Unreasoning  (un-rg'zn-ingX  a.  Not  rea- 
soning: not  having  reasoning  faculties;  char- 
acterized by  want  of  reason. 

To  these  rational  considerations  there  is  super- 
added, in  extreme  cases,  a  panic  as  UMrtasoMitij^  as 
the  previous  over  confiiJencc.  y.  S.  Milt. 

UnPeaTe*(un-r6v0.v.t.  [SeeREAVS,IUvKL.] 

To  unwind;  to  disentangle;  to  loose.    Spen- 

»er. 
Unrearedt  (un-r§vd'Xa.  Not  taken  or  pulled 

to  piecea    'A  cottage  .  .  .  unreaved.'   Bp. 

BaU. 
Unrebated  (un-rd-bftf  edX  a.    Not  blunted. 

A  nurat>cr  of  fencers  tried  it.  with  mnrHkifeH  swords. 

Unrebokable,  Unrebukeable  (unre-buk- 
a-blX  a.  Not  deserving  rebuke;  not  ob- 
noxious to  censure.    1  Tim.  vi.  14. 

Unrecallable  ( unrS-kula-bl X  a.  Not  re- 
callable; incapable  of  being  called  back,  re- 
voked, annulled,  or  recalled. 

That  which  is  done  is  uMrtcaiiabU.      FfUham. 

Unrecalled  (unr§-kf|ldO,  a.    Not  recalled ; 

not  called  l)ack  or  restrained.    'Qive  us  up 

to  license.  Mnreca;^><i'     Young. 
Unrecallingt  (unr^kul'ing),  a.    Not  to  be 

recalled. 

And  ever  let  his  unrtcaUiug  crime 
Have  time  to  wail  the  abuung  of  his  time. 

Skak. 


Unreoeiyed  (un-r§-sdvd'),  a.  Not  received: 
not  taken;  not  come  into  possession;  not 
embraced  or  adopted.    Hooker. 

Unreckonable  (un-rek'n-a-blX  a.  Not  cap- 
able of  being  reckoned  or  counted;  immeas- 
urable; immense.  'UnredconabU  riches.' 
Hawthorn. 

Unreokoned  (un-rek'ndX  a.  Not  reckoned, 
computed,  counted,  or  summed  up.  '  A  long 
bill  that  yet  remains  unreekoned?  Dryden. 

Unredaimable  (un-re-klam'a-blXo.  Not 
capable  of  being reclaimed.refonned,  tamed, 
or  cultivated;  Irreclaimable.  'Careless  and 
unreelaimahle  sinners.'    Bp.  BalL 

Unredaimably  (un-i^klim'a-bliX  adv.  In 
an  unreclaimable  manner;  Irreclaimably. 
Bp.  HaU. 

Unreolalmed  (un-r6-kl&md'X  a-  Not  re- 
claimed ;  as,  (a)  not  brought  to  a  domestic 
state;  not  tamed.  'A  savageness  in  unre- 
claimed blood.'  Shak.  'Bullocks  unre- 
claimed to  bear  the  yoke.'  Dryden.  (b)  Not 
reformed ;  not  called  back  from  vice  to  vir- 
tue; as,  a  sinner  unreclaimed. 

Unrecognizable  (un-rek'og-nIz''a-bl),a.  Not 
recognizable;  incapable  of  being recogniaed; 
irrecognizable.    Coleridge. 

Unreoommended  (un-rek'om-mend''edX  o- 
Not  recommended;  not  favourably  men- 
tioned.   Dr.  Knox. 

UnrecomiMnsed  (un-rek'om-penstX  a.  Not 
recompensed,  rewarded,  or  requited.  'Love 
unreoompensed.'    Beau.  J:  Fl. 

Unreooncilablet(un-rek'on-sn''a-bl),a.  Not 
reconcilable;  irreconcilable;  as.  (a)  not  cap- 
able of  being  reconciled  or  made  consistent; 
not  to  be  brought  in  harmony.  '  Unreeon- 
ci/a620  principlea'  Burke,  (o)  Not  capable 
of  being  brought  into  friendly  relations;  not 
to  be  persuaded  to  lay  aside  mutual  ani- 
mosity; implacable,  (c)  Characterized  by 
implacable  animosity.  'An  unreeoncHabU 
war.'    Bp.HaU. 

Unreconcilably  (un-rek'on-sn''a-bliX  ado. 
In  an  unrecuncflable  manner;  irreconcilably. 
Bp.  HaU. 

Unreconciled  ( nn-rek'on-slld  X  a.  Not  re- 
conciled ;  as,  (a)  not  made  consistent ;  as, 
unreconciled  statements.  (6)  Not  restored 
to  friendship  or  favour;  still  at  enmity  or 
opposition;  as,  a  sinner  unreconciled  to  God. 
(c)t  Not  atoned  for.  'Any  crime  unrecotieHed 
as  yet  to  heaven.'    ShMc. 

Unreconciliable  t  (un-rek^on-sil'l-a-blXa. 
Vnreconcilable.    iS>Aalr. 

Unrecorded  (un-r§kord'edX  a.  l.  Not  re- 
corded ;  not  registered ;  as.  an  unrecorded 
deed  or  lease. — 2.  Not  kept  in  remembrance 
by  public  monumenta  '  Not  unreeordrd  in 
the  rolls  of  fame.'    Pope. 

Unrecounted  (nn-rd-kount'ed),  a.  Not  re- 
counted; not  related  or  recited.    Shak. 

Unrecoverable  (un-re-kuv'6r-a-blX  a.  I.  In- 
capable of  being  recovered,  found,  restored, 
or  obtained  agun;  irrecoverable.  'The  very 
loss  of  minutes  may  be  unrecoverable.'  Bp. 
Hall— 2.  t  Not  capable  of  recovering;  incur- 
able; irremediable. 

Tis  the  dead  palsy,  that,  without  almost  a  miracle, 
leaves  a  man  uHrecoverabie.  FtUkam. 

Unrecoverably  (un-re-kuv'dr-a-bliX  adv.  In 
an  unrecoverable  manner;  irrecoverably;  in- 
curably. 'Long  sick,  and  unrecoverably.' 
Bp.  HaU. 

Unreomltable  ( unrSkrbf a-bl X  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  recruited;  as, (a)  incapable 
of  regaining  a  supply  of  what  has  been  lost, 
wasted,  or  the  like;  as,  unrecruitable  health, 
strength,  tfcc.  (6)  Incapable  of  receiving  re- 
cruits or  fresh  supplies  of  men,  as  an  army. 
MUton. 

Unrecumbent  (un-r6-kuma)entX  a.  Not  re- 
clining or  reposing. 

The  cattle  .  .  .  seem  half-petrified  to  sleep 
In  unrecumbent  sadness.  Cerwftr. 

Unrecnringt  (un-r^-kdrangX  a.  Incapable 
of  l>eing  cured:  incurable.  *  Some  unrecur- 
ing  wound.'    Shak. 

Unredeemed  ( un-r6-d6md').  a.  l.  Not  re- 
deemed; not  ransomed.— 2.  Not  recalled  into 
the  treasury  or  bank  by  payment  of  the 
value  in  money:  as,  unredeemed  bills,  notes, 
or  stock.— 3.  Not  counterbalanced  or  allevi- 
ated by  any  countervailing  quality;  unmiti- 
gated. '  The  unredeemed  ugliness ...  of  a 
slothful  people.'    Carlyle. 

Unredressed  (un-re-dresf  X  a.  1.  Not  re- 
dressed; not  relieved  from  injustice:  applied 
to  persons. — 2  Not  removed;  not  reformed; 
as,  unredressed  evila 

Unreere  (un-r^vO,  v.t.  Naut.  to  withdraw 
or  take  out  a  rope  from  a  block,  thimble,  &c. 
See  Unreays. 


Unrefined  (un-rd-findO.  a.  l.  Not  refined : 
not  purified.  '  Muscovada.  as  we  call  our 
unrefined  sugar.'  Dampier.—l.  Not  reAned 
or  polished  m  manners,  taste,  or  the  like. 
*  These  early  and  unrefined  agea.'    Burke. 

Unrefonnable  (un-re-form'a-blX  a.  Not 
reformable;  not  capable  of  being  reformed 
or  amended.  'The  just  extinguishment  of 
unreformahle  persons.'    Hooker. 

Unref onnation  t  (un-refor-ma^shonx  <». 
The  state  of  beingunreformed ;  want  of  r^ 
formation.    Bp.  HaU. 

Unreformed(un-r6-formd'Xa.Not  reformed ; 
as.  (a)  not  reclaimed  from  vice;  as,  an  unre- 
formed  youth.  (6)  Not  corrected  or  amended ; 
not  brought  into  a  new  and  better  form  or 
condition ;  not  freed  from  defects,  inaccu- 
racies, blemishes,  and  the  like;  as,  an  tin- 
r^ormed  oalendsir;  an  unrtiformed  parlia- 
ment. 

Unrefiracted  (nn-r6-frakt'edX  o-  Not  re- 
fracted, as  rays  of  light  'An  imr^rael#<f 
beam  of  lijriit'    Newton. 

UnreftisaDle(un-r§-fQz'a-bl),a.  Not  capable 

of  being  refused;  reasonable;  just 

*  Fair  day's  waf^es  for  a  fair  day^  work*  b  the  rkmc 
MnrtfuuUiit  demand.  Cariyit. 

Unregarded(nn-r6-giird'ed),a.NotrMfarded; 
not  heeded;  not  noticed  ;neslected;  sugbted. 
'Learning  lies unrfpardMi^SSpen^er.  'Lawa 
.  .  .  and  proclamations  .  .  .  wholly  uwrt- 

jarded.'   Swift 

Unregeneracy  (un-re-jen'^r-a-ai),  n.  stato 
of  being  unreigenerate  or  unrenewed  in  heart 
South. 

Unregenerate,Unregenerated  (un-i«-jen'- 
6r-at,  un-r&-Jen'£r-&t-ed  X  a.  Not  regener- 
ated; not  renewed  in  heart;  remaining  at 
enmity  with  God.  '  Unregenerate  carnal 
man.'  Bp.  Bonleu.  'Man  in  his  cormpi 
and  unregeneratednttite.'    Dr.  Knoz. 

Unregistered  (un-rej'is-t4rdX  a.  Not  regis- 
tered;  not  recorded.  '  Hours  unregieteted 
in  vulgar  fame.'    Shak. 

Unrein  (un-r&nO.  v.t  To  loosen  the  rein  of; 
to  give  the  rein  to.    Addieon. 

Unreined  (unrind'X  a.  1.  Not  restrained 
by  the  reins  or  bridle.  MUt/on.  Hence— 2.  Not 
held  in  proper  sway  or  subiection:  un- 
checked. '  This  wild  unreined  multitude  ' 
Daniel. 

Unrejoioed  (un-rS-joistO^  a.  Not  made  joy. 
ful  or  glad.  'Not  unnr^oieed  to  see  him 
once  again.'    Byron. 

Unrejcncing  (un-re-joia'ingX  a.  rnjoyous; 
gloomy;  sad. 

Here  winter  holds  his  unrooMftf  court.    Tk^fmsmn. 

Unrelated  (un-r6-Uf  edX  a.  l.  Not  related 
by  blood  or  aflinity.  '  A  stranger,  .  .  .  one 
indifferent  or  unrelated  to  us.'  Barrow.-^ 
2.  Having  no  connection  or  relation  with. 
'A  matter  unrelated  or  not  essential  to  the 
dispensation.'     Warburton. 

Unrelatire  (unrel'a-tivX  a.  Not  relative ; 
having  no  relation;  irrelative. 

If  you  pitch  upon  the  treaty  of  Monster,  do  nnt  In- 
terrupt it  by  dipping  and  deviating  into  other  book* 
relatrvt  to  it.  CimrtndoH. 


unrt 


Unrelenting  (un-rd-lent'ingX  a.  Not  re- 
lenting; not  being  or  becoming  lenient, 
mild,  gentle,  merciful;  contintung  to  l^e 
hard,  severe,  pitiless,  hostile,  or  cold.  'An 
unrelenting  foe.'  Thornton. 
Will  nothing  turn  your  MMrtUHtitt^  hearts?     Sh^t 

Stn.   Relentless,   inexorable,   implacable, 
cruel,  merciless,  hard-bearteo. 

UnrellabiUty  (un-re-irabintiX  n.  t'nre- 
liableness.    Literary  Churchman. 

Unreliable  (un-r«llVblX  a.    Not  reliable ; 
not  to  be  relied  or  depended  on.  CoUrid^ 
See  Kwi.lABT.l     [This  and  its  two  d«rl«a- 
tives  of  course  partake   in  the  discredit 
which  by  some  is  attached  to  reliable.  ] 

Unreliableness  (un-r6-ll'a-bl-nes).  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unreliable.  CoU- 
ridge. 

UnrellCTable  (un-r6-16v'a-bl),  a.  Admitting 
no  relief  or  succour. 

No  degree  of  distress  is  unrtlifvaU*  by  his  T<«mrr 

Unrelleyed(un-r6-Mvd'X  a.  Not  relieved .  aa. 
(a)  not  eased  or  delivered  from  pain ;  m^C 
rendered  painless  or  less  painful  *  The  un- 
easiness of  unrelieved  thirst.*  Boi/Ie.  <6)N(»% 
succoured;  not  delivered  from  distrei*:  as^ 
a  garrison  unrelieved.  Dryden.  (e)  Not  re- 
leased from  duty;  as,  an  unrelieved  sentinrL 

Unreluctant  (nn-r^Iuk'tantX  a.  Not  reloo- 
tant;  not  acting  with  or  feeling  nawiUlna- 
neas.    '  Unreluctant,  all  ol)eyed.*    Cotrpfr 

Unreluctantly (unreiuk'tant-uy. odr,  to 
an  unreluctant  manner:  willingly  and  un- 
hesitatingly.   Abr,  Tucker. 


fate,  fiir,  fat,  f»ll;       md,  met.  h«r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mdve;       tikbe,  tub,  boU;       oil,  pound;       U,  Be.  abmie;     JT.  Se  f#9 


Dnr«aimrk&bla(nB-r<-nilrk'B-bIXa.  l.No 
nmirkabla:  iiotvorthjotpmrtlculunoUu 
t.  Not  cmpiLle  of  htlne  obier»ed,  'Thl 
Aeetlng  uid  unremarjta^BupBtilcLea,'  Si\ 
K.  Dig^. 

ttnremadlKble  (im-rt-ml'dl-a-bl),  a.  Tha 
cunat  be  cured;  ulinltUiig  nn  remeilj:  Ir 
niD«dUbl*  -Ad  unnu^laMt  mlKblef. 
gtr  p.  Siibit)!. 

ITnftmtlHwl  <tui<rein'e-dl<l),  a.    Hot  cored 


imnmObBllllK  ( nn-r*-inem'b«r-lng ),  a. 
■•iDCDomemaryorRcollectJon,  ■Vnre- 
i*rii*"rfliflo(ll«[orniBr  p*ln.'    Drydtn, 


UnnmiHtd  [on-n-mlt'ed),  a    l.NotrenlU 
S.  Not  hiTUg  A  tamporftrj  reluutlon;  iu» 


mitlina  energr.'    Thomaon^    'UnrraiUtinff 

•peed.     Caimr. 
1FllI«mi)na(nl(iui-rt-mon't|i]),  0.    FeeUbc 

no  rtmoTM:  unpltrtiig:  remorMlsn.    '  fn- 

nmon^/ul  folds  of  roUlng  fire/   Tennywn 
imnmorMlMlt  (nn-rt-mon'lM).  a.  Shov- 


ITbli  word  it  trregnlul;  tonned,  the  negi- 
tlve  preflK  un  befnff  probablj  raeut  to 
■Kgnent  Uie  foroe  ot  tbe  prlratlve  iffli 

Ooranovmlile  (aD-rj-mat'it-b]).  a,    Thit 


TheiUM  orqnalltr  of  betng  nnramor. 

oUenuialUutloed.'    Bp.  HiM. 
VBiMBOfably  (ui-rO-DiOii'i-bll).  adi.  1 


l|iilt«d;    u,   ft  kiodnfla  unrepaid. 
vronsi,  too.  unrtpaid, '    Burtm. 
« ._v.i.  , '-ifft-bixa.    Not 


an-rt-plifft-bft  i 
Hired  or  meud 


nble,    '  tTurFHiiH 

UnnptkUbla  (>in-r«-[>«ri-bl),  n.  Not  up- 
able  ot  being  npsftted.  '  Andent  and  unre- 
ptalaUe  aUtnte.'   Uillon. 

VnrapaalMI  (an-ri-piEd'),  a.  Not  repelled; 
not  nrokeit  or  ibronud:  remnJiiing  In 
torce.    '  Adjt  vnrtptaUd  ict  ol  pulinnienl ' 

Unrspantuioa  (iin-rt-p«nfuii),n.  Slute 
of  being  DiirepeDtuit  or  Impeuttont;  im- 
praiteDce. 


Vnrapontuit  (Dn-r«-peiifftnt)i  ».    Not  n- 

■  Vnbuinbled.  iinnwgnlanl,  unrefoim'd ' 
MiUm. 

UnnpaiMd  (Im-rt-pent'edX  a.  Not  re- 
pen  lad  of.     •  Uitnpmltd  tin.     Brydm, 

OnivplAlIIC  (un-ri-pln'lDK),  a.  Nol  repln- 
Ing;  not  peeniUf  munuurlng  or  complnin- 

mmpdnlnglj  (im-rt-pln'lng-ll),  ode.  Wltb- 


rt-p[n'liK- 
UdU.     Ifo 


plied.     BbvU. 
DunpllAlilat  (nnrt- 
ot  being  replied  ' 


bl),  a.    Incapable 

oiwerable.     '  Cn- 

lonUntlou  ttDm  tbe  Uir  of 
p  Oauden. 
Dtod{nD-rep'ri-i«Dt''ed).a.  Not 
1 ;  ai,  (a)  not  reprewDUd  bf  a 

it.  Be  lodk;     g,  goi     ],  job; 


detente ;  luTlng  no  one  acting  In  one  a 
■toad,    (b)  Not  >et  pot  on  the  *t*(e;  ai,  a 

rfda)^  iUll  Hnra|7nMne0d. 
tunrliTsble  (un-rft-pr^i'a-bl),  u.     Sot 

capable  ot  being  reprieved  or  reipltad  from 

death.     Shot. 
Dnnprlerod  (nn-rt-pr6Td').  a.     Not  re- 

prieied:  Dot  reaplled.    ifibno. 
tfllTBproaollAtd«(nn-rt-pr6ch'iI-blVa,  Not 

deierTlng  repraach;  Irreproachable.     'In- 

nocency  ttnrmitac/uabU-'    BoUand. 
VBItpnnSM  (iui-r*-pr«i'«-bl).  a.   Not  ro- 

protable;  not  deaening  reproof;  not  liable 

lobeluitlrceniDred.    Col.  f.  ». 
DnreivoTed  (un-r«-ptti?d'>,  a.    1.  Not  n- 

proTod;  not  cejuured. 


Dlimpillikble  (tm-r4-pD)a'a-bl),  a.     Incap- 

■Ue  of  being  repniied     Jane  Autten. 
IIiit«pntaue(uD-r«p'a-ta-iil),a.  Hotrepa- 

table;  diarepnUbte.     'Piety  ii  no  ttnripu- 

UMt  qoalltleatlon.'    Br,  Buttrt, 
irilI«qilMt«d  (nn-ri-kweit'ed),  a.    Not  re- 

queited;  not  aaiied.    KntUtt. 
nBTMnltabte  (un-re-lnrtt'a-bl),  a.    Not  re- 

quitable;  not  capable  of  being  reqplted,  ro' 

cotnpenisd.  repaid,  or  tbe  like.    Baidit. 
Qnreqnlted  (unrt-kirlt'edX  a.     Not  re- 

qnlted;  not  recompenwd:  not  reciprocated. 

'Unraquiud  iavea'    B.  B.  Bnuning. 
nnraaarre  (nn-ri-iirT').  n.     Abeeace  ol 

reeerre;  fnnknuw;  freedom  ot  eommunl- 

eation.     T.  Wartan. 
Dnrraarvad  (un-rfi-iind'),  «.     1.  Not  ro- 


DnrSMrvedlr  <uo-i4-iirT'ed-lll  odg.  In  an 
nnreurved  manner;  aa.  (a)  wlthont  Umlt- 
atlanorreeerratloD.  Beylt.  (»)WltbDpen 
liliciorore;  (ranklr;  without  ooncetlmeut 

IJiireMrTeilIieiI{iui.i«-i«rT'ed.Dea).n.  The 

l&itednsu.     I'opt. 

UlirMlBtaiioa(un.r«-tJat'ana),  n.  Theitale 
orqualltjof  being  DnreaEatlDff.     'A  trem- 


i  oppoaing;  aubmiulve;  h 


S, 


OnrewiTB  (un-rt-ioio.  e  i.  To  give  op  or 
change  a  reiolutlun.  'The  man  reulved 
and  uiiruDJnd  again.'    T.  Ward. 

QnTaBoIVad  {Dn-r«.ialvd'>.  a.     1.  Nut  re- 

•olied;  not  detmnined.  Shat.-i.  Not 
■olved ;  not  cleared.  ■  Doubt  unmoind ' 
Lockt. 


(jDreMlvliic  (unrfraolT'lneX  «.     Not  re- 
Rolvlng;  undetermined.     -Her  unretoivuiff 

dnnipsott  (un-rA-ipekf). 

Bp  HaU. 


._^.Lry  Brooke;  Klnff9ley. 
TtnraapeotlTa  I  (uort-ipelit'lT),  a. 
reganfing  cijc ■ ■""— 


nunff.  '  Unretpeetivi 
eeted;  Peed  fttmndo 


DnKqnencea;  not  to  be  tr 


td;  Irrwon- 
lor;.'  FuUtr. 
lIuTMHiiuiblaiiMi  (nn-re«poii>l-bl-iiea). 
n.  The  itate  or  qnalllr  ot  being  nnreapon- 
•Ible;  IrreepoiuibUltf.    Bp.  Oituten. 


UNUNOBD 

OllTeat(un-reat7,n.  DlKiiilet:  want  ol  Iran- 
qnlUltr;  aneastneei;  unhapplneu  'W<ie 
BniliinrMl.'  Stat.  'Wiiduurr.!.'  twip- 
fellott;  T'limyjoiL  [-  A  poetical  word,'  laya 
Naret,  'too  long  dlauaed.  but  now  re- 
TlvaSl 

mUMtfnl  (un-mt'fuD.  a.  Not  Bt  leat; 
relUeia.    Sir  T.  Hon 

UnrertlllJK  ( nn-reat'lng },  a.     Not  reitlng; 

Uorastlticilsis  (un-reat'lng-nei).  n.  Hie 
sUte  or  condition  ol  being  unretUng;  ab- 
sence ol  repoae  OT  quiet.     D$  Quinogjf. 

UniMtorM(nn-rt->t6rd'),A  l.Nolreilered; 
not  given   back.      'Shipping    unmWrdl' 


SnTMtnlnM  <DD-rS-air*nd'), 


intloua;  tooH.  Sliat. 
iinrt-atriat').  n.  Freedom 
nvin  reicraini.  Carfyfa. 
UUIMtrlOtMl  {unrt-atrlkfed).  a.  Not  re- 
itiicled;  not  limited  oroonflned.  WaUt. 
Dnnatyl  (an-na'tl).  a.  Vnqulit.  Clumcer 
Vnretudwt  (un-ri-tard'ed).  a.  Not  re- 
tarded; not  de]aj;ed,  hindered,  or  Impeded. 


tlon.'  CAnr- 

1  I.     Not  n- 

1  ™  Not  re- 

I.  Addiaan. 

1  1.   Not  die- 

1  k    Wantol 

VnnTansd  (u 

veiend.-£.l  Db 

Inreraniitto 

dlareapectfuL    SSak. 


id  by  a 


lnn,o. 


'""?:_ 


Judgment  ur 

1IliTaTert«iltiiD-rA-T«rt'ed},a.  Not  reverted. 

ITordfHor^ 
Onreroked  (an-rC-vfikf).  a    Not  revoked ; 

DBmranled  (un-r«-w«rd'ed).  a.  Not  re- 
warded; not  compenialad.     3Aal:. 

Unrewarding  (un-ri-w«rd1ng|.  a.  Not  re- 
warding; not  aKording  a  reward;  uncom- 
pematlDg.    Jtr.  Tavlor. 

DniUUUa(an- 


,  i.t    To  read  tbe  riddle 
lain;  to  Interpret;  at.  to 

who  eiplalna  an  eulgum. 


Umlddlef  (uu.rl 
dle>  anything;  oi 

Un^onlmu  (nn-ri-dik'H-lush  a.  Notrl- 
dlculoua    Sir  T.  Bnmiie. 

UnTlflad  (nn-n'Ddk  a.  Nut  rlOed ;  not  rob- 
bed: not  itrlppeiL    Huinf. 

Unilg  (nn-rlgO,  »  C  i'oul.  to  atrtp,  aa  a 
ahip,  of  both  Btandlng  and  running  riggiug, 
As.    Drvdtn. 

Vnrllhtt  <nD-rtt^.a.     Not  light;  n 


Wbdon 


ol  Solon 


in-rltO.  V. 


To  make  ■ 


tIilT]j;htl  (un-rlt'ln.  Tbal  which  la  unrlght 
or  not  right;  wrong.     Oiauetr. 

CniWtwnii  (uu-rlt'yni).  a.  (A,  su.  un- 
rihbcU,  not  rlgbtwlae.  Bee  KiaHTiocs.) 
Not  righteous ;  not  Juil:  evil;  wicked;  not 
hooeat  >Dd  upright :  of  persons  or  thingi. 
ahak. 

UnrlshMonalr  (na  rifjriu.il).  ado. 

nnright«>ua  manner;  unjustly;  .-'' 
aliitully.  Drydtn. 
imnstltMnintwl  (un-rlffus-nes).  n.  The 
qusuty  of  being  nnrlghteout;  lajuatlce;  a 
.  .  ./  .     ...     ....  J  jj^^  ^,  ^f  ,j,g  p,^^ 

and  equity ;  wlcked- 


'Icksdly; 


.a.v  ^ 


trnrlAtrBlt  (Dn-ritfu1),a  NotifghUul;nc 
JustT^otconsoninttoJiiXice.    3^. 

UnrttfltWlMt  (ttD-rtf  wis),  a.  Unrlghteom 
WiMigt. 
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ITlirlotedt  (un-ri'ot-^),  a.  Free  from  riot- 
ing; not  diamced  by  riot.  'A  chaste  un- 
rioted  bouse?    May, 

Unrip  (an*rip7,  v.t  To  rip;  to  cut  open. 
Jer.  Taylor, 

Unripe  (un-rlp0>  a-  l-  ^ot  ripe;  not  mature; 
not  Drought  to  a  state  of  perfection  or  ma- 
turity;  as,  unripe  fruit*  ^An  unr^  girl.' 
WordMworth. —2.  Not  seasonable;  not  yet 
proper  or  suitable. 

He  fix'd  hU  umH^  vengeance  to  defer.  Dryden. 

3.  Not  fully  prepared;  not  completed;  as,  an 
unript  scheme.— 4. t  Too  early;  premature. 
'Dorilaus,  whose  wvripe  death.'  Sir  P. 
Sidnty. 

Unrlpened  (un-rlp'nd),  a.  Not  ripened;  not 
matured.     '  ITnriptfn'd  beauties.'   Addiion. 

Unripeness  (un-rlp'nesX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  unripe;  want  of  ripeness; 
immaturity.    Bacon. 

Unrivalable  (un-ri'val-a-blX  a.  Inimitable; 
not  to  be  rivalled.  *  The  .  .  .  unritxUabU 
production.'    SotUhev. 

Unrivalled  (un-ri'vald),  a.  1.  HaTing  no 
rival;  having  no  competitor.  Pope.— 2,  Hav- 
ing no  equal;  peerless.    Shak. 

Unrlvet  (un-riv'et).  v.t.  To  loose  the  rivets 
of;  to  unfasten.    Sir  M.  Hale. 

Unrobe  (un-rdbO.  v  t  To  strip  of  a  robe;  to 
undress:  to  disrobe.    Young. 

Unroll  (un-r6l'X  ^t.  l.  To  open,  as  some- 
thing rolled  or  convolved;  as.to  unrcU  cloth. 
2.  To  display;  to  lay  open.  Dryden;  Tenny- 
«on.— 3.  To  strike  off  from  a  roll  or  register. 
Shak. 

Unroll  (un-r610.  v.^  To  unfold;  to  uncoil. 
'  As  an  adder  when  she  doth  unroll,'  Shak. 

Unromanised  (un-rd'man-bdX  a,  l.  Not 
subjected  to  Soman  arms  or  customs.— 
2.  Not  subjected  to  the  principles  or  usages 
of  the  Soman  Catholic  Church. 

Unromantic  (un-rd-man'tikX  a.  Not  ro- 
mantic; contrary  to  romance.   Swift 

Unroof  (un-rdfX  v.t  To  strip  off  the  roof 
or  roofs  of.    Shak. 

Unroosted  (un-rttst'ed),  a.  Driven  from  the 
roost    Shaie. 

Unroot  (un-rOt'X  v.(.  To  tear  up  by  the 
roots;  to  extirpate;  to  eradicate;  as,  to  un- 
root an  oak.    SheUe. 

Unroot  (un-rOt^  v.i.  To  be  torn  up  by  the 
roots.    Beau,  dt  Fl. 

Unrotten  (un-rof  nX  a.  Not  rotten;  not  pu- 
trefied: not  corrupted.    Young. 

UnroofTll  (un-ruf).a.  Not  rough;  unbearded; 
smooth.    'Bianyunrmijf A  youths.'    Shak. 

Unrouted  (un-rout'ed),  a.  Not  routed;  not 
thrown  into  disorder.    Beau,  it  Fl. 

Unroyal  (un-roi'al),  a.  Not  royal;  un- 
princely.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Unrudet  (un-rtkl^  a.  L  Not  rude;  polished; 
cultivated.  *A  man  unrude.'  Herriek.— 
2.  Excessively  rude.  'The  unrude  rascal' 
B.  Joneon.    (Very  rare.] 

Unmffle  (un-mfl).  v.i.  To  cease  from  being 
ruffled  or  uitated;  to  subside  to  smooth- 
ness.   Dryden. 

Unruffled  (un-mfldX  a.  Calm;  tranquil; 
not  agitated;  not  oisturbed;  as,  an  un- 
ru^l0a  temper. 

Calm  and  tinr^^ltd  as  a  siunmer's  tea.     Addison. 


Unrolnable  (un-rO'in-a-bl).  a.  Incapable  of 
being  ruined  or  destroyed.  'May  Uie  un- 
ruirutble  world  be  my  portion.'    Watte. 

Unminated  (un-rO'in-at-ed),!!.  Not  brought 
to  ruin;  not  in  ruins.    Bp.  HalL 

Unmlned  (un-rd'indX  a.  Not  mined;  not 
destroyed.    Bp.  Halt 

Unmled  (un-r61dO.  a.  Not  ruled;  not  gov- 
erned; not  directed  by  superior  power  or 
authority.    Speneer. 

Unmlimentt  (un-rdai-mentX  n.  Unruli- 
ness.    Speneer. 

Unmliness  (un-rOli-nesX  n.  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  unruly;  disregard  of  re- 
straint; turbulence;  as,  the  unrulineee  of 
men  or  of  their  passions.    South. 

Unroly  (un-rO'liX  a.  (From  un,  not,  and 
ruly;  but  rulu  here  may  have  nothing  to  do 
with  rule,  but  is  probably  from  O.B.  ro,  roo, 
rest,  quietness,  and  term.  4y  (as  we  find  ro- 
Uu,  restless,  tmroo.  unrest.  restlessnessX 
from  A  Sax.  r6w,  Icel  r6,  D.  roe^  O.  ruhe, 
rest  Rule,  however,  has  certainly  influenced 
the  meaning.]  Disregarding  restraint;  dis- 
posed to  violate  laws;  turbulent;  ungov- 
ernable; refractory;  disorderly;  tumultuous; 
as,  an  unruly  youth. 

The  tongue  can  no  man  tame ;  k  is  an  unruly  evO. 

jam.  iu.  8. 

Ifnronillle  (nn-rom'pl),  v.t  To  free  from 
rumples;  to  spread  or  lay  even.    Addieon. 


Unsadced  (un-sakt'X  a.    Not  sacked;  not 

pillaged.    Daniel. 
unsacrament  (un-sak'ra-mentX  v.t    To 

deprive  of  sacramental  virtue. 
The  proianeness  of  a  bad  man  administering  it 

doth  unsacrament  baptism  itself.  FutUr. 

Unsadt  (un-sadO,  a,  [See  Sad.]  Unsteady; 
flckle.    Chaucer. 

Unsaddent  (un-sad'nX  v.  t  To  relieve  from 
sadness.  'Musick  uneaddens  the  melan- 
choly.'   Whitlock. 

Unsaddle  (un-sadlX  v.t  To  strip  of  a  sad- 
dle; tu  take  the  saddle  from;  as,  to  unecuUUe 
ahorse. 

Un8adneBSt(un-sad'nesXn.  Infirmity;  weak- 
ness.    WicklUfe. 

Unsafe  (un-saf  X  a.  l.  Not  affording  or  ac- 
companied by  complete  safety;  not  free  from 
danger;  peiilous;  hazardous;  not  to  be 
trusted.  '  No  incredulous  or  unea/e  circum- 
stance.' Shak.  '  A  very  unet^fe  anchorage.' 
Anton. ^2.  Not  free  from  risk  of  error. 

It  would  be  unsqfe  to  assert  that  more  ptmise  b 
due  to  him  than  to  his  father.  Brpugha$n. 

Unsafely  (un-safUX  adv.  Not  safely;  not 
without  danger;  in  a  state  exposed  to  loss, 
hanxL  or  destruction.    Dryden. 

Unsantyt  (un-s&f  tiX  n.  state  of  being  un- 
safe; exposure  to  danger,  insecurity;  nslc 

Mixed  with  some  peril  and  unsa/sty,  as  in  military 
persons  ...  it  (ostentation)  doth  greatly  add  to  re- 
puution.  Bacsn. 

Unsafe  t  (un-s&f  X  a.  Not  sage  or  wise; 
foolish.    *  Words  ufwaae.'    T.  Budeon. 

Unsaid  (un-sed'X  <^  Not  said;  not  spoken; 
not  uttered.    'His  words  unsaul'  Dryden. 

Unsallable  (un-sU'arblX  a.  Not  aailable; 
not  navigable.    May. 

Unsalntt  (un-santO.  v.t  To  deprive  of  saint- 
ship;  to  divest  of  saintly  character;  to  deny 
sanctity  to.    South. 

Unsalntly  (un-s&ntli),  a.  Not  like  a  saint; 
unholy.    Bp.  Oauden. 

Unsalaried  (un-sal'a-rid),  a.  Not  provided 
with  or  paid  by  a  fixed  salaj^;  hence,  de- 
pending solely  on  fees.    Sir  w.  HamUton. 

Unsaleable  (un-salVblX  a.  Not  saleable; 
not  in  demand;  not  meeting  a  ready  sale; 
as,  untaleable  goods. 

Unsaleable  (un-sara-blX  n.  That  which  is 
unsaleable  or  cannot  be  sold.  Byron. 

Unsalted  (un-sftlt'ed).  a.  Not  salted;  not 
pickled;  fresh;  unseasoned;  as,  uneaUed 
meat    '  Untalted  leven.*    Shak. 

Unsaluted  (un-sa-lfifedX  a-  Not  saluted; 
not  greeted.    Shak. 

Unsanctiflcatlon  (un-sangk^ti-fi-ki^shonX 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  unsancti- 
fled.     Coleridge. 

Unsanctifled  (un-sangk'ti-fldX  a.  1.  Not 
sanctified;  unholy;  profane;  vricked.  '  (Tn- 
eancti/led  science.'  Dr.  Knox.— 2.  Not  con- 
secrated.    '  Ground  untaneti/ied.'  Shak. 

Unsangoine  (un-8ang'gwin).a.  Not  sanguine; 
not  ardent  animated,  or  hopefuL     Young. 

Unsanitary  (nn-san'i-ta-ri),  a.  Not  sani- 
tary; unhealthy;  not  desCsned  to  secure 
health  or  sanity.    Oecrge  Eliot 

Unsapped  (un-sapt'X  a.  Not  sapped;  not 
undei^ned  or  secretly  attacked.    Sterne. 

Unsatiability,t  Unsatlablenesst  (un-sft'- 
shi-a-bil"i-ti.  un-sa'shi-a-bl-nesXn.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  insatiable;  insatiability; 
insatiableness. 

Unsatlable  (un-s&'shi-a-blX  a.  Incapable  of 
being    satiated   or  appeased;  insatiable. 

Unsatlatet  (un-srshi-it),  a.  Not  satisfied; 
insatiate.  *  Uneatiate  covetise.'  Dr.  H. 
More. 

Unsatlsfkctiont  (un-satls-fak^shonX  n. 
Dissatisfaction.    Bp.  HaU. 

Unsatisfkctorlness  (un-sat'is-fak^to-ri- 
nesX  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  not  being 
satisfactory;  failure  to  give  satisfaction. 
Boyle. 

Unsatlafkotory  (un-saf is-fak^to-r1X  a.  Not 
satisfactory;  not  satisfying;  not  givmg  satis- 
faction. 

Unsatisflable(un-sat'is-fI-a-blXa.  Incapable 
of  being  satisfied.  '  Untatie/UMe  passions. ' 
Paley. 

Unsatisfled  (un-saf  is-fid).  a.  1.  Not  satis- 
fied; not  having  enough;  not  appeased;  not 
gratified  to  the  full:  as,  uneatie/led  appe- 
tites or  desires.  *  UntatieJUd  in  getting.' 
Shak.  —2.  Not  content;  not  pleased;  dissatis- 
fied.—S.  Not  fully  informed;  not  convinced 
or  fully  persuaded:  as,  the  judges  appeared 
to  be  uneatisfisd  with  the  evidence. 

Report  me  and  my  cause  aright 
To  the  unsatisjied.  ShmJk. 

4.  Not  paid;  unpaid.  '  One  half  which  is  un- 
eatitJUd.'    Shak 


UtisatlfrflndTifms  (un-sat1s-fld-nesX  n.  The 
state  of  being  not  satisfied  or  content 
Boyle. 

Unsatisfying  (un-sat'is-fl-lngX  «.  Not 
affording  fun  gratification  of  appetite  or 
desire;  not  giving  content;  not  convindog 
the  mind.    Addieon. 

Xyfyiyat4«yy"g!*M*  (un-sat'ls-ffing-neaX  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  nnsatisMng 
or  not  gratifying  to  the  full.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Unsavourily  (un-s&'v^r-i-liX  ado.  In  an 
unsavoury  manner.    Milton. 

Unsayoorlness  (nn>s&'v«r-i-nesX  n.  The 
conditiun  or  quality  of  being  unsavoury. 

Unsavoury  (un-sa'vftr-i),  a.  L  Not  savoury; 
tasteless ;  insipid.  Job  vL  0.-2.  Disagree- 
able to  the  taste  or  smell  Shak.;  Mil- 
ton.—Z.  Unpleadng;  offensive;  disagreeable. 
2  Sam.  xxii  27.  'The  m<Mrt  unsavoury 
similes.'    Shak. 

Unsay  (un-s&O.  v.t  pret  A  pp.  %in»aid;  ppr. 
unsayinn.  [llie  prefix  un  has  here  the 
sense  of  to  retract  or  revoke.  Comp.  imsAovf . 
unprediet]  To  recant  or  recall  after  having 
been  said ;  to  retract ;  to  take  back;  as.  to 
untay  one's  words.  *  Scorns  to  unaay  what 
once  it  hath  delivered.'    Shak. 

Unscale  (un-skil'X  v.t  To  remove  acales 
from;  to  divest  of  scales.  *  UnaeaUmg  her 
long-abused  sight'    MiUon. 

Unscaleable  (un-skil'a-blX  a.  Not  to  be 
scaled;  incapable  of  being  climbed  or 
mounted.    SheUc. 

Unscaly  (un-sk&llX  a.  Not  scaly;  having 
no  scales.    Oay. 

Unscanned  (un-skand'X  a.  Not  scanned: 
not  measured;  not  computed.  '  Uneoanned 
swiftness.'    Shak 

Unscared  (un-skirdO.  a.  Not  scared;  not 
frightened  away.    Cowper. 

Unsoarred  (un-skiLrdO.  a.  Not  marked  with 
scars;  hence,  nnwounded;  unhurt    Skak. 

Unscathed  (un-skinrd').  a.  Uninjured. 
*  Bender  him  up  uneeatked. '    Tennymm. 

Unsceptered  (unsei/t«rdX  a.  1 .  Having  no 
sceptre  or  royal  authority.— 2.  Derived  of 
a  sceptre ;  unkinged.  *  UnaeepUrd  hemt.* 
Antijacobin. 

Unsdnooled  (un-skOld^X  ^  Not  ■chooled: 
not  taught;  not  educated;  illiterate;  not  de> 
veloped  by  study.  *  An  nnleeson'd  girl,  im- 
eehooVd,  unpractised'    Shak. 

Unsdenoet  (un-sl'ensX  n.  Want  of  sdenee 
or  knowledge;  ignorance;  inscienr<i  Ckmm^ 
eer. 

Unsdssared  (un-six'ArdX  «.  Not  cut  witk 
scissors ;  not  sheared.  '  Unaeiaear'd  shall 
this  hair  of  mine  remain. '    Shak. 

Unscorched(un-skorchtOba.  Notsoorcbed; 
not  affected  by  fire.    Shak. 

Unsooured  (un-skourdO.  «.  Not  scoured ; 
not  cleaned  by  rubbing;  as,  uneeoured  ar- 
mour.   Shak 

Unscratcbed(un-skrachtO,aw  Notscratdied; 
not  torn    Shak 

Unscreened  (un-skr^ndO.  a.  Not  screened; 
not  covered;  not  sheltered;  not  protected. 
BoyU. 

Unscrew  (nn-skrOOtVC-  To  draw  the  screws 
from;  to  unfasten  by  screwing  back:  to 
loosen,  as  if  by  withdrawing  screws.  Diekene. 

Unscriptural  (unskrip'tfir-alx  «.  Not 
agreeable  to  the  Scriptures;  not  warrsntad 
by  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God;  m, 
an  uneeripturai  doctrine.    A  tUrhvtry. 

Unsorlpturally  (un-ekrip't&r-al-UX  otfsi  In 
an  unscriptwiu  manner;  in  a  manner  noft 
according  with  the  Scriptures.    CXmrke. 

Unscrupulous  (un-skr^'pA-lnaX  •■     Not 
scrupulous;  having  no  scruples; 
of  principle;  unprincipled.    Qodmm. 

Unscrupulously  (nn-skrO^-tus-UX 
In  an  unscrupulous  manner.    Quart  Rem. 

Unscrupulousness(un-skrd'pA-laft-oeaX  w^ 

The  state  or  quality  of  being  unaempoiotia; 

want  of  scrupulousness. 
Unscrutable(un-skrO'ta-bIX&  Intemtable 

Clarke.    [Bare.] 
Unscutcheoned  (un-skuch'ondX  «-    Not 

having  or  deprived  of  a  scutcheon;  not 

oured  with  a  coat  of  arms.    R.  PoUok, 
Unseal  (im-s«10,  e.t    l.  To  open  after  J«v- 

ing  been  sealed;  to  free  from  a  i 

2.  To  disclose.    Beau.  A  FL 
Unsealed  (un-s£ldO.  p.  and  a.  Not  sealed 

stamped  with  a  seal;  not  ratified;  noc 

firmed;  not  sanctioned.   Shak. 
Unseam  (un-sSmT.  v.t  To  open  by  undott 

seams:  to  rip:  to  cut  open.    Skak 
Unsearchable  (nn-s«rcVa-blX  «•  IncanaU* 

of  being  discovered  by  search;  not  W  be 

traced  or  searched  out;  inscrutable;  hidden. 

mysterious.    '  The  uneeartMble  perfectkiM 

of  the  works  of  Qod'    TUlctmm. 


F&te,  flUr,  fat,  ffll;       md,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not,  m6ve;       tObe,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;      U.  Sc  abwoe;     y.  8c  fry. 
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UnwWTrliahlimwii  (an-iArch'a-blnes).  n. 
The  qiudlty  or  tUte  of  being  unsearchable, 
or  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  explore. 
*  The  un$tarckaiHtn«it  of  Qod'a  waya '  Bram- 
htUL 

UBaaarohed  (nn-vArohtO.  ^  N^ot  searched; 
not  explored;  not  critically  examined.  Shak. 

VllfaaMmt  (on-s^xnX  v.  t  To  strilce  or  affect 
unseasonably  or  disagreeably.    Sfn$er. 

TTntnatftnaWfr  (un-it'zn-a-bl),  a.  l.  Not 
seasonable :  not  being  in  the  proper  season 
or  time;  iU-timed;  untimely;  aa,  he  called 
at  an  tMUMtonoMtf  hour.  '  At  any  unaect- 
tonabU  Instant  of  the  night'  Shak.— 2.  Not 
suited  to  the  time  or  occasion;  unfit;  un- 
timely;  iU*timed;  as,  unteatomabU  adrloe. 
JSaeim.— &  Mot  agreeable  to  the  time  of  the 
year;  aa,  an  %uuea*onabU  frost.  'Like an 
tinMcuonaMtf  stormy  day.'    Shak. 

UmaMOBAUeiiass  (nn-sd'znabl-nesX  n. 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unseasonable. 
Sir  jr.  HaU. 

VnamMODMMj  (vu^'zn-arbU),  adv.  In 
an  unseasonable  manner;  not  seasonably; 
not  at  the  most  suitable  time.    Shak. 

UnaeMoned(un-syandX  a.  L  Not  seasoned; 
not  kept  and  made  fit  for  use ;  as,  uiwea- 
aorud  wood,  Ac.  —2.  Not  inured ;  not  ac- 
Ottstoroed;  not  fitted  to  endure  anything  by 
use  or  habit:  aa,  meax  un$ea$on0d  to  tropical 
olimatea.  — 8.  Not  qualified  by  use  or  ex- 
perience; unripe;  imperfect  'An  unua- 
•on'd  courtier.'  Shak.— A.  Not  sprinkled  or 
impt^^^nated  with  seasoning  or  what  gires 
relish;  as.  umBOKntd  meat— 6.  t  Unseason- 
able :  untimely :  ill- timed.  *  These  uiuea- 
mm'd  hours.'  SftoJfc.— d.t  Irregular;  intem- 
perate; inordinate.    Hayward. 

UllM«t  (uB-sftf X  vt  To  remore  from  a 
seat;  specifically,  (a)  to  throw  from  one's 
seat  on  horseback.  (6)  To  depose  from  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commona;  aa,  to  be 
unMatsd  tat  bribery. 


Itmifbtbe 
biiaeacc  of  Um 
procure  hi* 


to  tmsc«/ Mm :  but  the  whole 
shoaki  be  employed  to 
Mmemti/^y. 


UnMawortblnen  (un-sfi-wAr^Hi-DesX  n. 
The  state  of  being  unseaworthy. 

Unaaawortliy  (un-s6-w«r'nifL  a.  Not  fit 
for  a  Toyage:  applied  to  »  sbip  not  in  a  fit 
•tate,  as  to  repairs,  equipment,  crew,  and 
all  Kspects,  to  encounter  the  ordinaiy  perils 
of  a  sea  voyage. 

Vnaeoonded  (un-aek'und-ed),  a.  l.  Not 
seconded;  not  supported:  not  assisted;  as, 
the  motion  was  untecanded;  the  attempt 
WM%n§0eond§d.  £Elair.— If  Not  exemplified 
a  seoond  ttma. 

Scnnge  and  amjeevMiW  shapes  of  wonns  tocceeded. 

.Sir  r.  Brtmnt. 

UnMOret  (un-s«1cretX  a.  Not  secret;  not 
dose;  not  trusty.    Shak. 

Vmeerett  (unsdicretx  «.t  To diidoae;  to 
divulge.    Baton. 

UnMmrUn  (nn-sek-ti'ri-an).  a.  Not  aeo- 
tarian;  not  intended  or  adapted  to  promote 
a  sect;  not  characterixed  by  any  of  tne  pecu- 
liaritiea  or  narrow  prejudicea  of  a  sect 

Unaeonlar  (un-sek'&-l«r),  a.  Not  secular  or 
worldly.    Imm.  Ren. 

Unitflwiarlie  (un-seyfi-ter-fa),  y.  t  To  cause 
to  become  not  secular;  to  detach  from  secu- 
lar things;  to  alienate  from  the  worid;  to 
devote  to  sacred  usea 

VBMOUret  (un-aft-kOiO,  a.  Not  aeenre;  not 
safe;  insecure.    DenhMo. 

UiiMdoota  (un-a«-dfisr).  a.  Not  seduced; 
not  drawn  or  persuaded  to  deviate  from 
the  path  of  duty:  not  corrupted;  not  en- 
ticed to  a  surrender  of  chastity.    Shak. 

Uniaedad  (un-sM^edX  a.  L  Not  seeded;  not 
sown.  '  The  U7i$etded  and  unfurrow'd  soiL' 
Cawper,—%  Not  having  or  bearing  seed,  as  a 
plant 

UllllWlliy  (un-s6'ing).  a.  Wanting  the 
power  of  vision;  not  seeing;  blind.  'Your 
unsMtry  eyea'    Shak. 

Unaeal  f  (un-s^r).  v.  e.  To  open,  as  the  eyes 
of  a  hawk  which  have  been  seeled;  to  re- 
store the  sight  of;  to  enlighten.  Qu^en 
BUmbeik.    See  SUL. 

Pniaeui  t  (un-sAm').  v.L  Not  to  seem. 
Shak. 

UBMemllaaM  (un-admli-nea).  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  unseemly;  unoomeliness ;  in- 
decency; indecorum;  impropriety.    Hooktr. 

Pnilimnly  (nn-aimOi),  a.  Not  seemly;  not 
fit  or  beooaaing;  uncomely;  unbecoming;  in- 
decent 'Let  your  imsMnUy  discord  cease.' 
Dryden. 

Pimnmly  (un-s6m'liX  adv.  In  an  un- 
seemly manner;  indecently;  unbecomingly. 
1  Cor.  xiiL  4,  & 


Unseen  (un-aSnO.  a-  l.  Not  seen ;  not  discov- 
ered.—2.  Invisible;  not  discoverable;  as,  the 
ttfiSMH  Ood.  MiUon.—^\  Unskilled;  inex- 
perienced. '  Not  unaeen  in  the  affections  of 
the  court'  Clarendon.— Th4  un$een^  that 
which  is  unseen:  especially,  the  world  of 
spirita;  the  hereafter.  '  Into  tA«  muMn  for 
ever.'    Tennyion. 

Unseiaed  (un-seidO.  a-  l-  Not  seixed;  not 
apprehended:  not  takea  Drydtn.—%.  In 
lato,  not  possessed :  not  put  in  possession; 
as.  un$eized  of  land. 

TTnaeldom  (un-sel'dom),  adv.  Not  seldom; 
sometlmea;  frequently. 

Unaelflah  (un-serfish),  a.  Not  selfish;  not 
unduly  attached  to  one's  own  interest. 
Spectator. 

Unaelyt  (un-sdri),  a.  Unhappy;  unlucky; 
unblessed.    Chaueer. 

Unaeminaredt  (un-sem'i-nird),  a.  Desti- 
tute of  seed  or  sperm;  deprived  of  virility; 
impotent;  made  a  eunuch.    Shak. 

Unaenaedt  (un-senstO.  a.  Wanting  a  dis- 
tinct sense  or  meaning ;  without  a  certain 
signification.  '  A  parcel  of  un»en§ed  char- 
actera'   Rrv.  J.  Lewie. 

nnaensiblet  (un-sens'i-bl),  a.  Not  sen- 
sible; insenaible.    Beau.  A  FL 

Unaenaoallse  (un-sen'sfi-al-IiX  v.t  To 
purify;  to  elevate  from  the  dominion  of  the 
senses.  '  CTnjentttaZtzedthemind.*  Coleridge. 

Unaent  (un-senf),  a.  Not  sent;  not  des- 
patched; not  transmitted.— IT'ruenf /or,  not 
called  or  invited  to  attend.    Dryden. 

Unaentenoed  (un-sen'tenst),  a.  L  Not 
having  received  sentence.  —  2.t  Not  defini- 
tively pronounced,  as  Judgment;  undecreed. 
'  The  divorce  being  vet  uneenteneed  betwixt 
him  and  the  Queen.    Heylin. 

Uimentlmental  (un-aen'ti-menfal).  a. 
Not  sentimmtal;  not  apt  to  be  swayed  by 
sentiment;  matter  of  fact   Charlotte  Bronte. 

TTnaeparaUe  t  (un-sep'a-ra-bl),  «.  Not  to 
be  parted;  inaefMrable.    Shak. 

UnaeparaVly  t  (un-sep'a-ra-bli),  adv.  In 
an  unseparable  manner;  inseparably.  MUtcn. 

Unaexmlobred  (un-sep'ul-kdrdX  a.  Having 

no  grave;  unburied.    Chapman. 
Unaequeitered  (un-s6-kwes't«rdX  a.    Not 

sequestered;  unreserved;  open;  frank;  free. 

'  His  umeqxuetered  spirit '    Fuller. 
Unaervlee  (uns^visX  «L   Want  of  senrioo; 

neglect  of  duty;  idleness. 

Yoa  tax  ta  for  utufrwia,  ladjr.        Massin£tr. 

VnaeXTlceable  (un-s6r'vis.a-bl).  a.  Not 
serviceable;  not  fit  for  service;  not  bringing 
advantage,  use.  profit,  or  convenience;  use- 
less; as,  an  uneervioeahle  utensil  or  garment; 
*  Very  weak  and  uneervieeaUe.'    Shak. 

UnaenrloealDleneaa  (un-ste'vis^bl-nesX  n. 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unserviceable; 
uselessnesa    Barrow. 

Unaet  (un-setO.  a.  l.  Not  set;  not  placed. 
HooAvr.- 2.  Unplanted.  'Many  maiden  gar- 
dens yet  iinast'  Shak.— 9.  Not  sunk  below 
the  horixon.  —  4.f  Not  settled,  fixed,  or  ap- 
pointed.   Chancer. 

unaettle  (un-set'lX  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  i«n«0(- 
tied;  ppr.  uneettUng.  1.  To  change  from  a 
settled  state;  to  make  no  longer  fixed, 
steady,  or  established;  to  unhinge;  to  make 
uncertain  or  fiuctuating;  aa,  to  uneettle  doc- 
trines or  opinions.  '  Unaettlee  the  titles  to 
kingdoms  and  estatea'  Arbuthnot.—t.  To 
move  from  a  place;  to  remove.  Sir  M. 
L' Estrange.  —3.  To  disorder;  to  derange;  to 
make  mad.    Shak. 

UnaetUe  (un-set'lX  v.i  To  become  un- 
fixed; to  ffive  way;  to  be  disordered.    Shak. 

Unaettled  (un-set'ldX  p.  and  a.  l.  Not 
fixed  in  resolution;  not  determined;  un- 
steady or  wavering ;  fickle.  *  This  uniettled 
character.'  50direr.—2. Unhinged;  disturbed; 
troubled;  not  calm  or  competed;  deranged. 
'  An  un«0((^  fancy.'  Shak—Z.  Having  no 
fixed  place  of  abode:  not  established.  Hook- 
er; Dryden.— A.  Unequal;  not  regular; 
chanseable.  '  [TnseffW  and  unequable  sea- 
sons.' Bentley.—b.  Not  having  the  lees  or 
dress  deposited;  turbid;  roily;  as.  an  un- 
eetUed  liquid.  'So  muddy,  so  ujieettled.' 
Shak. — 8.  Displaced  from  a  fixed  or  perma- 
nent position.— 7.  Not  adjusted:  not  liqui- 
dated; unpaid;  as,  an  xtneettled  dispute;  an 
unaettled  bill. —8.  Having  no  inhabitants; 
not  occupied  by  permanent  inhabitants;  as, 
uneetUed  lands  in  America. 

UnBettledneaa(un-setld-nesXn.  The  state 
of  beiuff  unaettled;  irresolution;  fluctuation 
of  mind  or  opinions;  uncertain^.  Dryden. 

Unaettlement  (un-setlmentX  n.  l.  The  act 
of  unsettling.  —  2.  The  state  of  being  un- 
settled; unsettledness.  Barrow.    [Rare.] 


Unaerent  (uu-sev'nX  v.t.  To  make  no 
longer  seven.  '  To  uneeven  the  sacraments 
of  the  Church  of  Bome.'    Fuller.    [Rare.] 

Vnaeyered  (un-sev'6rdX  a.  Not  severed; 
not  parted;  not  divided;  inseparable.  '  (Tn- 
eevered  friends.'    Shak. 

Unsex  (un-seksO,  v.  t  To  deprive  of  sex  or 
the  qualities  of  sex;  to  make  otherwise  than 
the  sex  commonly  is;  to  transform  in  re- 
spect to  sex;  usually,  to  deprive  of  the  qua- 
Iftieaof  a  woman;  to  un  woman.  Shak.; 
Byron. 

Unalutdde  (un-shaklX  v.t.  To  unfetter:  to 
loose  from  bonds;  to  set  free  from  restraint; 
as.  to  unehackle  the  hands;  to  unehackle  the 
mind.    Addison. 

Unahaded  (un-shftd'edX  a.  l.  Not  shaded: 
not  overspread  with  shade  or  darkness.  Sir 
W.  Davenant—t.  Not  having  shades  or  gra- 
dations of  light  or  colour,  as  a  picture. 

Unshadowed  (unshad'dd),  a.  Not  clouded ; 
not  darkened.    OlanviUe. 

Unalialcable  (un-sh4k'a-bIX  a.  Incapable 
of  being  shaken.    Shak;  South;  J.  S.  Mill 

Unahaked  t  (un-shiikt'X  PP-  Not  shaken; 
unshaken;  firm;  steady,    shak. 

Unabaken  (un-shftk'nX  a.  l.  Not  shaken; 
not  agitated;  not  moved  without  being 
shaken  and  put  into  a  vibrating  motion. 
Shak.— 2.  Not  moved  in  resolution;  firm; 
steady.    Shak.;  Milton;  Tennyson. 

Unabale  (un-sh&l')»  v.t    To  strip  the  shale 
or  husk  off;  to  unshell;  to  expose  or  dis- 
close.   [Rare.] 
I  will  not  HHshait  tlie  Jest  before  it  be  ripe.  Mmrxttn. 

Unahamed  ( un  •  sh&md ' ),  a.  Not  shamed; 
not  ashamed;  not  abashed.    Dryden, 

Unabamefkced(unBh&mf^t0.a.  Wanting 
modesty;  impudent    Bale, 

UnahaiM  (un-ship'X  v.t  To  deprive  of 
shape ;  to  throw  out  of  form  or  into  dis- 
order; to  confound;  to  derange.  *  This  deed 
utuAape*  me  quite.'  Shak.    [Rare.] 

Unahaped,  Unahapen  (un-shupt'.  un- 
ship'nX  a.  Shapeless;  misshajMn;  de- 
formed; ugly.    Shak.:  Addison. 

Unahapely  (un-shftpOiX  a.  Not  shapely; 
not  well  formed;  ill  formed. 

Unabared  (un-sh&rd').  a.  Not  shared;  not 
partaken  or  enjoyed  in  common ;  aa,  un- 
shared bliss.    MiUon. 

Unaheathe  (un-sh^HO.  v.t.  To  draw  from 
the  sheath  or  scabbard.  '  Unsheathe  thy 
sword.'  Shak.— To  unsheathe  the  sword  is 
often  equivalent  to  to  make  war. 

Unahed  (un-shed'X  a.  Not  shed;  not  spilt; 
as,  blood  tcfMAed  MiUon.  '  Unsked  \»wr%.* 
Byron. 

Unalied(un-Bhed'Xa.  (Bee  Sbbd.  to  divide. ) 
Undivided:  unparted.  as  the  hair.  Spenser. 

UnaheU  (un-sheKX  v.t.  To  divest  of  the 
shell:  to  take  out  of  a  shell;  to  hatch;  hence, 
to  release.    Sheridan;  Diekens. 

Unaheltered  (un-shertftrdX  a.  Not  shel- 
tered; not  screened;  not  defended  from 
danger  or  annoyance;  unprotected.  Dr.  B. 
More;  Byron. 

Unahentt  (un-shenfX  a.  Not  shent:  not 
spoiled:  not  disgraced:  unblamed.  Bp.  Hall. 

UnaheriflM  (un-shei'ifdXo.  Removed  from 
or  deprived  of  the  office  of  sheriff.    Fuller. 

Unaliette,t  v.t   To  unshut;  to  open.  Owu 
eer. 

Unahielded(un-sh§ld'ed).a.    Not  shielded 
not  protected;  exposed.    Dryden. 

UnahlftaUe (unshif f a-b1). a.  Not shifUble 
shiftless;  helpless.    'How  unahiftakle  they 
are.'    Bp.  Ward. 

Unahip  (un-shipT,  v.t  pret  A  pp.  unskig^ped; 
ppr.  unihipping.  \.  'To  take  out  of  a  ship 
or  other  water  craft ;  as,  to  unship  gooda 
Swift.— %.  Naut.  to  remove  from  the  plaoe 
where  it  is  fixed  or  fitted ;  as.  to  unshxp  an 
oar ;  to  un^ip  capstan  bsn ;  to  unship  the 
tiller,  Ac 

Unablyered  (un-dUv'ArdX  a.  Not  shivered 
or  split;  not  rent;  not  shattered.  Bp.  Haiti 
Hemans. 

UnahOdnd  (un-shokfX  a.  Not  shocked; 
not  shaken  with  horror,  dislike,  or  the  like; 
not  offended.    Thommm. 

Unahod  (nn-shod'X  a.  Not  shod;  having  no- 
shoes.    UAxrendon. 

Unabookt  (un-shukO.  a.    Not  shaken;  not 
agitated;  unshaken. 
Thoa  stand*5t  Mnxh0»k  amidst  a  bnntfaig  world. 

Unahem  (unshom'X  a.  Not  shorn;  not 
sheared;  not  clipped;  as,  imsAom  locks. 
Shak;  Milton;  Tennyson. 

Unahortened  (un-short'nd),  a.  Not  short- 
ened; not  made  shorter.     Young. 

Unahot  (un-shof  X  a.  1.  Not  hit  bv  shot 
ITo^r.— 2.  Not  shot;  not  discharged. 
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UnahOt  (un-8hot0,  v.a.  To  take  or  draw 
the  shot  or  ball  out  of;  at,  to  unthot  a  gun. 

UnsllOlltt  (un-shouf),  v.t.  [Ck>mp.  unpre- 
diet,  unswear,  Ac]  To  recall  or  revoke 
what  is  done  by  shouting. 

Uruhout  the  noise  that  banUh'd  Mardus.    Shak. 

Unahowered  (un-shou'drdX  a.  Not  watered 
or  sprinkled  by  showers;  as,  utUhowered 
grass.    MUton. 

unBllOwn  (un-shdnO*  o-  Not  shown;  not  ex- 
hibited.   Shak. 

Unshrined  (un-shrindO,  a.  Not  deposited 
In  a  shrine.    Southsy. 

Unshrinking  (un-shringk'ingX  a.  Not 
shrinking;  not  withdrawing  from  danger  or 
toil;  not  recoiling;  as,  un$hrinking  firmness. 
Shak. 

UnalirlTen  (on-shriv'n),  a.  Not  shriven. 
Clarke. 

Unalirond  (un-shroudO,  v.t  To  remove  the 
shrond  from;  to  discover;  to  uncover;  to 
unveil;  to  disclose.    PA.  Fletcher. 

UnslirubbedCan-shrubd'Xa.  Bare  of  shrubs; 
not  set  with  shrubs.    Shak. 

Unilinnnabl0t(un-sbun'a-bl),a.  Incapable 
of  being  shunned;  inevitable.    Shak. 

Unshunnad  (un-shundO,  a.  Not  shunned ; 
not  avoided;  unshunnaSle.    ShaJt. 

Unshutt  (un-shutO^  v.t.  To  open  or  throw 
open.    Bp.  HaU. 

Unshutter  (un-shuf6r),  v.t.  To  take  down 
or  put  back  the  shutters  of.   T.  Hughee. 

Unsny  (un-shlO,  a.  Not  shy;  familiar;  con- 
fident.   Richardton. 

Unsifted  (un-siff ed),  a.  1.  Not  sifted;  not 
separated  by  a  sieve.  May.— 2.  Not  criti- 
cally examined;  untried.    Shak. 

Unslght  t  ( un-sit'  X  a.  Without  sight ;  not 
seeing  or  examining.  —  Unsight^  utueetif  a 
phrase  formerly  used,  and  equivalent  to 
uiueen  repeated :  as,  to  buy  anything  im- 
iightf  unteen,  to  buy  without  seeing  it 

Subscribe  uiu^Mt,  mmsteM, 
To  nn  unknown  church  disdpbne.     Hudibras. 

There  was  a  ffreat  confluence  of  chapmen,  that  re- 
sorted from  every  part,  with  a  desitn>  to  purchase, 
which  they  were  to  do  uMsight,  unsetn.      Addison, 

Unslghtablet  (nn-tifa-bl),  a.    Invisible. 

Unslgntedt  ([un-tifed),  a.  Not  seen;  invis- 
ible.   Suckling. 

UnslghtUness  (un-sItli-nesX  n.  The  state 
of  being  unsightly ;  disagreeablftness  to  the 
sight;  deformity;  ugliness.     Wieeman. 

Unsightly  (un-sltli),  a.  Disagreeable  to  the 
eye;  ugly;  deformed.    Shak.;  Milton. 

Unslgnlfloantt(un-sig-nifi-kaut),a.  Having 
no  meaning  or  importance;  insignificant 
'An  empty,  formal,  uneignificant  name.' 
Hammond. 

Unslgnlfloantlyt  (un-sig-nlf i-kant-liX  adv. 
Insignificantly.    Milton. 

Unsunple  ( un-sim'pl ),  a.  Not  simple ;  af- 
fected; not  natural  'Such  profusion  of  un- 
timple  words.'  J.  Baillie. 

UnnmpliOlty  (un-sim-plis'i-ti),  n.  Want 
of  simplicity;  artfulness.  'His  simple  un- 
iimj^ieity  and  cunning  foolishness.'  Kinge- 
ley.    [Rare.] 

Unslnt  (un-sinOb  v.t  To  deprive  of  sinful 
character  or  quality;  to  cause  to  be  no  sin. 
Feltham. 

Unslncere  (un-stn-sdrO,  a.  1.  Not  sincere; 
not  faithful;  insincere.  ShenMtone.—i.f  Hot 

Srauine;  adulterated.    'Chymlcalprepara- 
ons,   .   .   .  unsincere.*     Boyle.  —  8.  Not 

sound;  not  solid.    'Clogg'd  with  guilt,  the 

Joy  was  untitxeere.*    Dryden. 
Uiisincereness(un-sin-s£r'nesXn.  The  state 

or  quality  of  being  unsincere;  insincerity. 
Unnnoerl^t  (un-sin-ser'i-tiX  n.    Want  of 

genuineness;  adulteration.    Boyle. 
unsinew  (un-sin'&X  ^l-    ^o  deprive  of 

strength,  might,  firmness,  vigour,  or  energy. 

Dryden. 
Undnewed  (un-sln'QdX  p.  and  a.  Deprived 

of  strength  or  force;  weak;  nerveless.  Shak. 
Unsing  nm-singO.  v.t    [Ck>mp.  unehout,  un- 

twear.  ac.]    'To  recant,  recall,  or  retract 

what  has  been  sung.  '  CTrmiH^  their  thanks.' 

D^oe. 
Unslnged  (un-slnJd'X  a.    Not  singed;  not 

scorched.    Sir  T.  Browne. 
Unslngled  (un-slng'gldX  a<    Not  singled; 

not  separated.    Dryden. 
Unslnklng  (un-sinsk'ingX  a.    Not  sinking; 

not  settling,  subsiding,  or  submerging;  not 

failing.    '  uneinkina  sand.'    Addieon. 
Unslnnlng  (un-sln'ingX  a.    Committing  no 

sin;  Impeccable;  untunted  with  sin;  as,  un- 

tinning  obedience.    Jer.  Taylor. 
Unslster  (un-sls't^rX  v.  t  To  make  no  longer 

in  a  sisterly  relation.    'To  sunder  and  un- 

titster  them  again.'    Tennyeon. 


Unslsterly  (un-sis't^-liX  a.  Not  like  or  un- 
becoming a  sister.    Riauirdeon. 

Unslsablet  (un-sIz'a-blXo.  Not  being  of  the 
proper  sixe,  magnitude,  or  bulk.    Tatter. 

Unsised  (un-^dO,a.  Not  sized  or  stiffened; 
as,  uneized  paper.     'An  untized  camlet' 

Uuddlftd  (un-skirfnlX  a.  1.  Not  skilful; 
wanting  the  knowledge  and  dexterity  which 
are  acquired  by  observation,  use,  and  ex- 
perience ;  as,  an  unskilful  suiveon ;  an  tin- 
ekHful  mechanic;  an  unekilijrul  logician. 
Locke.  —  2.  t  Destitute  of  discernment 
'Though  it  make  the  umkilful  laugh.'  Shak. 

Unskllhllly  (un-skirfyMIX  adv.  In  an  un- 
skilful manner;  without  knowledge  or  dis- 
cernment; without  skill  or  dexterity;  clum- 
sily.   Shak. 

UnskllAllness  (un-skirfnl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  unskilful ;  want  of  art  or 
knowledge;  want  of  that  readiness  in  action 
or  execution  which  is  acquired  by  use,  ex- 
perience, and  observation.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Unsklllt  (un'skilXn.  Unskilfulness.  Syl- 
veHer. 

Unskilled  (unskfldO.  a.  1.  Wantinsr skill ; 
destitute  of  readiness  or  dexterity  in  per- 
formance.—8.  Destitute  of  practical  know- 
ledge.—CTfulriUed  labour,  labour  not  requir- 
ing special  skill  or  training;  simple  manual 
labour.    Mayhcuf. 

Undaln  (un-sli&nO>  a.  Not  slain;  not  killed. 
Dryden. 

Unslaked  (un-slaktO.  a.  l.  Not  slaked;  un- 
quenched;  as,  unuaked  thirst  Byron.— 
2.  Not  mixed  with  water  so  as  to  form  a  true 
chemical  combination;  as,  umlaked  lime. 

UnslaTlghtered(unsl»'t6rdXa.  Not  slaugh- 
tered; not  slain;  unkiUed.    Cowper, 

Unsleek  (un-slSkO,  a.  Not  sleek  or  smooth; 
rough ;dishevellea. ' Lying un<(0«Jr, unshorn.' 
Tennyeon. 

Unsleeplllg  (nn-sldp'ing),  a.  Not  sleeping; 
everwakMul.  'The  un^EMptrui  eyes  of  God.' 
Milton 

Unslekked,t  pp.    Unslaked.    Chaueer. 

UnsUng  (un-sUng'X  v.t  Naut.  to  take  off 
the  slings  of,  as  a  yard,  a  cask,  &c;  to  re- 
lease from  slings. 

UnsUpplng  (un-slip'ingX  a.  Not  slipping; 
not  liable  to  slip.    Shak. 

Unsluloe  (un-slus^  v.  t  To  open  the  sluice 
of;  to  open;  to  let  flow.    Dryden. 

Unslumberlng (nnslum'b«r-ingx  a.  Never 
sleeping  or  slttmoering;  always  watching  or 
vigilant 

UnslumbroUB  (un-slum'brusX  a.  Not 
slumberous ;  not  inviting  or  causing  sleep. 
'A  foreknowledge  of  unslumbrous  night' 
KeaU. 

Unsmlrohed  (un-smtochtO,  a.  Not  stained; 
not  soiled  or  blacked.    Shak. 

Unsmltten  (un-smit'nX  a.  Not  smitten; 
not  struck;  not  afflicted.     Young. 

Unsmoked  (un-smdkfX  a-  l-  Not  smoked; 
not  dried  in  smoke.  -2.  Not  used  in  smoking, 
as  a  pipe.— S.  Smoked  out;  emptied  by  smoK- 
ing. 

His  antient  pipe  in  sable  dyed 

And  half  untm^Jbed  lay  by  his  side.       Svt^. 

Unsmooth  (un-smOTBO.  a.  Not  smooth;  not 
even;  rough.    Milton. 

Unsmote(un-smdtO,a.  Not  smitten.  Byron. 
[Rare.] 

Unsmotherable  (nn-smuTH'6r-a-bl),  a.  In- 
capable of  being  smothered,  suppressed,  or 
restrained. 

He  expresses  a  Tery  unexpected  shock,  to  the  mm> 
tmctktrabU  deUght  of  all  the  ponen  and  bystanders. 

DicktHS. 

Unsoaped  (un-s6pf  X  <t  Not  soaped;  un- 
washed. Dickens  uses  the  unsoamd  as 
equivalent  to  the  unufoAed.  See  under  Un- 
washed. 

TM4  unsoaped  of  Ipswich  brongfat  up  the  rear. 

Dickens. 

UnsodaMHty (unsd'shi-a-bn'^i-tiX n.  SUte 
of  being  unsociable;  imsociableness. 
Unsodahle  (un-s6'shi-a-bl),  a.  Not  sociable: 

(a)  not  suitable  for  society;  not  having  the 
qualities  which  are  proper  for  society,  and 
which  render  It  agreeable ;  indisposing  for 
society;  as,  an  wMociahle  temper. 

Such  a  behaviour  deters  men  from  a  religious  life, 
by  representing  it  as  an  unseeimbie  state,  that  extin- 
guishes all  Joy.  Addison. 

(b)  Not  inclined  for  society;  not  free  In  con- 
versation ;  reserved ;  solitary;  not  compan- 
ionable; unsocial;  as,  an  untwiahU  person. 

Unsodahleness  (un-sd'shi-a-bl-nesX  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unsociable ;  unso- 
ciability. 

Unsodably  (un-sO'shi-a-bliX  ^^v.  In  an 
unsociable  manner.    Sir  R.  L'Ettrange. 


X 


Unsocial  (  un-sO'shal ).  a.    Not  social :  not 

adapted  to  society;  reserved;  unsociable. 

Shenatone. 
Unsoftt  (un-sof f ),  a.  Not  soft;  hard.  Ch»^ 

oer. 
Unsoftt  (un-soft^  adv.    Not  with  softness; 

not  softly.    Speneer. 
UnsoUed  (un-soild'X  a.     Not  soiled;  not 

stained:  unpolluted;  unq>otted;  untainted; 

pure :  literally  and  figuratively.    *  Ify  un- 

toUedname.'.  Shak. 

Unsold (un-sdld'X  a-  Not  sold;  not  trans- 
ferred for  a  consideration.    '  Wares  therein 

uneold.'    HaekluyL 
Unsolder  (un-sol^atoX  v.t.    To  separate,  as 

what  is  Joined  by  solder;  to  disunite;  to 

dissolve;  to  break  up. 

The  sequel  of  to-day  nnsoUUrs  aO 
The  goodliest  fellowship  of  Csmous  kn^(hts. 

Tennyson. 

Unsoldleredt  Om-somrdX  a.  Not  having 
the  qualities  of  a  soloier;  not  having  the 
qualifications  or  appearance  of  trained  sol- 
diers.   Beau.  A  FU 

Unsolemn  (un-sol'emX  a-  Not  solemn;  as, 
(a)  not  sacred,  serious,  or  grave.  (6)  Not 
accompanied  by  the  due  ceremonies  or 
forms;  not  regular  or  formal;  legally  in- 
forms!. 

A  testament  Is  a  solenui  last  wUl ;  and  a  last  word 
is  an  unsolemn  testament.  Ayt^fi. 

UnsoUdted  (un-B6-lis1t-edX  a.  Not  soU- 
cited ;  as.  (a)  not  applied  to  or  petitioned. 
'Notagodleftufuolieited.'  Shak.  (&)Not 
asked  for;  not  eagerly  requested.  La,  Bali- 
fax. 

UnsoUdtons  (un-s6-li8'it-usX  a.  Not  so- 
licitous; as,  (a)  not  deeply  concerned  ur 
anxious.  Abr.  Tucker.  (6)  Not  marked  or 
occupied  by  care,  anxletv,  or  tolidtude. 
'  Many  un«o/icifou«  hours.    Johneon, 

Unsolid  (un-sol'idX  a.  Not  solid;  as,  (a)  not 
having  the  properties  of  a  solid ;  liquid  or 
gaseous.  Locke.  (6)Notsound,  snbstsAtial, 
or  firm;  empty;  weak;  vain;  ill-founded. 
'False  and  untolid  science.'  T.  Warton, 
'  Uneolid  hopes  of  happiness.'   Thornton. 

Unsolved  (un-solvdO,  a.  Not  solved,  ex- 
plained, or  cleared  up.  '  A  riddle . . .  un- 
eolved.'  Dryden.  '  Peiplejdties  .  .  .  un- 
solved.'  Watte. 

Unsonsy  (nn-son'dX  a.  1.  Not  sonsy;  not 
buxom,  plump,  or  good-looking.  [Scotch.] 
2.  Bringing  or  boding  ill  luck;  unlucky;  ill- 
omened;  unpropitious.  [Provincial  English 
and  Scotch.] 

At  these  unsonj(y  boon  <he  glen  has  a  bad  name 

Sir  M'.  Seoer 

Unsoott  (un-stttT,  o.  Unsweet;  unpleasant 
Speneer. 

Unsoothed  (un-sOTHdO.  a.  Not  soothed, 
solaced,  calmed,  or  tranquillized.    Byron. 

Unsophlstlcate  (nn-s6-fls'tik-&tX  a,  lu- 
sophisticated.    Dr.  H.  More. 

Unsophisticated  (un-s6-fis'tik-it-ed).a.  Not 
sophisticated:  not  corrupted,  adulterated, 
or  perverted  by  art:  unmixed;  pure;  gena- 
ine.  '  Unfouled  ana  uneophietiaUed  by  any 
inward  tincture.'  Dr.  B.  More.  'Feellnirs 
still  native  and  entire,  unaophittieated  by 
pedantry  and  infidelity.'   Burke. 

Unsorrowed  (nn-soi^ddX  a  Not  sorrowed, 
grieved,  or  mourned  for;  not  lamented 
or  regretted :  sonsetlroea  followed  by  /or. 
*  Die.  like  a  fool,  uneorrotoed.'  Beau,  d-  FL 
'  Transgrenions . .  .  uneorrowed/or  and  re- 
pented of.'    Booker. 

Unsorted  (nn-sorf  edX  a.  1.  Not  sorted;  not 
arranged  orput  In  order;  not  assorted  Ktr 
classified.  IraUs.— S.t  in  choaen;  nnsnlt- 
able;  unfit 

The  purpose  yon  siKtertalce  b  dangenms:  thr 
time  itself  untortid.  SJk»* 

Unsought  (un-s»t7,  a.    Not  sought;  as«  («) 
not  searched  for.    'Hopeless  to  find,  yet 
loth  to  leave  utuought'  ISuUc.  (b)  Unasked 
for;  unsolidted. 
Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  unso^fM/  is  better. 

Unsonl  t  Cun-s6I0,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  mind 
or  understanding.    Beveyt 

Unsooledt  (un-s61d'X  a.  without  sool; 
having  no  good  prindple.    AvUom. 

Unsound  (un-sound'X  o*  Not  sound;  aa, 
(a)  not  hesilthy;  disesuwd;  morbid;  corrupt; 
rotten;  decayed;  as,  an  unammd  body  or 
mind:  uneound  teeth;  unMound  timber.  «•- 
eound  fruit  (b)  Not  solid,  firm,  strong, 
compact,  or  the  like;  not  wbde  or  entire; 
as,  uneound  ice.  (o)  Not  founded  on  truth 
or  correct  principles;  ill-founded;  not  valid; 
Incorrect;  erroneous;  wrong;  not  arthodos; 
as,  uneound  reasoning  or  anramenu:  un- 
wound doctrine  or  opinions,  (a)  Not  c 
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lint  eenaine  or  tnie;  faithleu;  deceitful. 

*  UiA  love's  untourtd.'    Gay. 
ITnsouiulable  (iin-ioQnd'm-blXa.  Not  lound- 

able;  deep;  profound;  unfatbomable.    'The 

thouahteof  Ood . . .  deep  and  un«mnda6<e.' 

Leighum. 

There  sHaU  be  depth  of  sOence  in  thee,  deeper 
th4a  the  se«;  ...  a  silence  ttmomHtlabU:  known  to 
God  only.  CartyU, 

Unsomidad  (an-soand'ed),  a.  Not  sounded; 
not  tried  with  the  sounding  line  or  lead ; 
hence,  not  measured,  examined,  tried,  or 
tested.  'Huge  leviathans  forsake  uiMoutufed 
deepa.'  iSAa4r.  '  A  man  untounded  jret  and 
full  of  deep  deceit.'    Shak. 

Ungoundly  (un-sound'li).  adt.  In  an  un- 
sound manner;  as,  he  reasons  uiiMoundly; 
he  sleeps  utuoundly.  '  Discipline  untoutuJUy 
taught     Hooker, 

UngoandneM  (un-aound'nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  unsound;  want  of  health, 
strength,  or  solidity;  infirmity;  weakness;  er- 
roneousneas;  defectiveness;  as,  unsoundness 
of  body  or  mind;  untoundnest  of  principles, 
opinions,  or  arguments.  '  llie  unMundneu 
of  his  own  Judgment '    Milton. 

VlUMmred  (un^sourd'),  a.  1.  Not  made  sour. 
2.  Not  made  morose  or  crabbed.  'Youth 
unsoured  with  sorrow.'    Dryden, 

irniowed.  Unsown  (un-sM',  un-s6n'X  «• 
Not  sown ;  as,  (a)  not  furnished  or  planted 
with  seed;  as,  uruoum  or  unsoiMd  ground. 
(6)  Not  scattered  on  land  for  growth;  as, 
seed  unsown,  (o)  Not  propagated  by  seed 
scattered;  as,  unsown  flowers.    Dryden. 

Vmpar  (un-spttrO.  v.L  To  withdraw  the 
span  or  bars  of. 

Forty  yeomen  taD  .  .  . 

The  lony  pnU^de  unspnrrtd^ 

And  let  the  drawbridge  (aU.     Sir  W.  Scttt. 

ITnsi>arod  (un-sp&rd'X  a.  Not  spared ;  not 
saved  for  future  use;  not  treated  with  mild- 
nees;  not  saved  from  destruction,  ruin, 
death,  or  tlie  like.    UHUm. 

Unsparing  (un-spir'ing).  a.  1.  Not  parsi- 
monious; liberal;  profuse.  'Heaps  with 
unsparing  hand.'  JiiUon.— 2.  Not  merciful 
or  forgiving.  '  The  unsparing  sword  of  Jus- 
Uce.'    Uiiion. 

TTnspeak  (un-spfikO.  %.i.  To  recant;  to  re- 
tract, as  what  has  been  spoken;  to  unsay. 

I  pot  myself  to  thy  direction,  and 

Unsf*ak  mine  own  detraction,  here  abjure 

The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself.     Shak. 

Unspeak&ble  (un-sp$k'a-bl).a.  Incapable 
of  being  spoken  or  uttered;  beyond  the 
power  of  speech  to  express;  unutterable; 
ineffable;  Inexpressible.  '  Joy  unspeoiNiMe 
and  full  of  fflory.'   1  Pet  i.  8. 

trnsposlrshTy  (un-spdk'a-bllX  adv.  In  a 
manner  or  degree  that  cannot  be  expressed; 
inexpressibly;  unutterably.  *A  state  un- 
speoMMiy  anxious  and  uncomfortable.' 
Boyle, 

UnspMkklnf  (on-spik'ingX  a.  Without  the 
power  or  gilt  of  speech  or  utterance. 

His  description  proVed  us  utufmJtinsr  wot*.  SMaJk. 

Unspeolfled(un-spes1-fId),a.  Notq)ecifled; 
not  particularly  mentioned.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Unroectaoled  (un-spek'ta-kld).  a.  Not  fur- 
nished with  or  wearing  spectacles.  Sir  W. 
Si^L 

Unspedt  (uD-ipedO.  a.  Not  performed;  not 
despatched.    Oartk. 

Unspeady  (un-spM'iX  a.  Not  speedy;  slow. 

*  A  mute  and  unspeedy  current.'  Sandys. 
Unspell  (un-spel'X  v.t  To  release  from  the 

power  of  spells  or  enchantments;  to  dis- 
enchant   Tate. 

Unspent  (un-spentT.  a.  l.  Not  n>ent;  not 
used  or  wasted;  as,  water  in  a  cistem  un- 
spent, —2,  Not  exhausted ;  as,  strength  or 
force  tm^pent— 8.  Not  having  lost  its  force 
or  impuhw;  as,  an  unspent  balL 

ITnsp«nle,tj)p.  [SeetssPAR.]  Unbolted. 
CSI^uesr. 

Unsplltrs  (nn-sfSrO.  v.t  To  remove  from 
a  sphere.    'T*  urupAers  the  stars.'   Shak. 

UnsDied  (un-spidO.  a.  1.  Not  spied  or  nar- 
rowly searched;  not  explored.  '  No  comer 
leave  unspied'  MiUon,  —2.  Not  espied  or 
seen:  not  discovered. 

IFnspUce  (un-splk').  v.t  To  remove  a  spike 
from,  as  from  the  vent  of  a  cannon. 

UttspUt  (un-spiltO.  a.  1.  Not  spilt;  not  shed. 
'Blood  .  .  .  unspiU.'  Denhanu-^^i  Not 
spoiled:  not  nuured.    Tvsser. 

Unsplrltt  (un-spir'it),  v.t  To  depress  In 
q>ints:  to  dispirit;  to  dishearten.  'To  dis- 
compose and  unspirU  my  soul.'   Norris. 

Unsptrttnsl  (un-spir'it-Q-alX  a.  Not  spirit- 
ual; carnal:  worldly.  *  An  unspiritual  and 
nnsanctified  man.'  Jer.  Taylor. 


Unspirltnallze  (un-spirtt-o-al-ix),  v.t   To 

deprive  of  spirituality.  '  Will .  .  .  unspirit- 
uMize  the  mind.'    South, 

Unspleened  (un-spl6nd'X  v.t  Deprived  of 
the  spleen ;  destitute  of  spleen ;  not  sple- 
netic   Ford 

Unspoil  (un-spoilO.  v.t  To  undo  or  destroy 
the  effect  of  spoiling  or  over-indulgence  in; 
to  cure  of  being  spoiled  or  over-indulged. 
Miss  Edgeworth. 

Unspoiled  (un-spoildO,  a.  1.  Not  spoiled ; 
not  corrupted;  not  ruined;  not  rendered 
useless.  '  Bathurst,  yet  unsooHed  by  wealth. ' 
Pope.^i.  Not  plundered;  not  pillaged. 
DfTfden. 

Unspoken  (un-spO'kn).  a.  Not  spoken  or 
uttered.  '  Wnat  to  speak, . .  .  what  to  leave 
unspoken.*  JBoeon. 

Unspontaneous  (un-spon-t&'n6-us),  a.  Not 
spontaneous ;  not  voluntary :  forced ;  art!- 
flciaL     'CTtiraontaneous  laughter.'  Cowper. 

Unsportfni  (un*spOrt'fttlX  a.  Not  sportful, 
ffay,  or  merry ;  sad ;  uncheeriul.  '  Dry, 
husky,  unsportful  laughs.'    Carlyle. 

Unspotted  (un-spot'ed),  a.  1.  Not  spotted 
or  slained ;  free  from  spots.  —2.  Free  from 
mftral  stain;  untainted  with  guilt;  unblem- 
ished; immaculate.  Jas.  i.  27.— 8.  Unblem- 
ished ;  faultless ;  pure ;  perfect  '  Ciesar's 
Commentaries . .  .  wherein  is  scene  the  un- 
spotted  proprietie  of  the  Latin  tongue.' 
Aseham. 

Unsquared  (un-skw&rd'X  a-  l-  Not  made 
square;  as,  unsquared  timber— 2.  Not  pro- 
perly formed  or  proportioned;  irr^sular. 

When  he  speaks 
Tis  like  a  chime  a-mendin|;,  with  terms  UMSouartd. 

Shak. 

Unsqueesed  (un-skwdzdO,  a.  Not  squeezed 
or  compressed;  not  deprived  of  juice  or 
other  valuable  properties  by  compression; 
hence,  not  piUased  or  impoverished  by  op- 
pression or  the  like.  *^ciiwssxk  unsqueezed 
favourite.'    Thomson, 

Unsqolre  (un-skwIrO^  v.  t  To  divest  of  the 
title  or  privilege  of  an  esquire:  to  degrade 
from  the  rank  of  an  esquire.    Swift 

Unstable  (un-sU^blX  a.  1.  Not  stable;  not 
fixed.— 2.  Not  steady;  inconstant;  irresolute; 
wavering.  '  Unstable  as  water. '  Oen. 
xlix.  4. 

UnstaUed  (un-st&'bldX  a.  Not  put  up  in  a 
stable.  'The  un«ta62ed  Rosinante.'  Char- 
lotUBronts. 

Unstableness  (un-sti'bl-nes),  n.  Insta- 
bility.   Sir  M,  Hale. 

Unstald  (un-stidOy  a.  Not  staid  or  steady; 
not  settled  in  Judgment;  volatile;  fickle;  as, 
unstaid  youth.  '  Unstaid  minds, . . .  men 
given  to  change.'   Milton. 

Unstaldnees  Tun-st&d'nesX  n.  l.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  unstaid.— 2.  Uncertain 
motion ;  unsteadiness  *  A  kind  of  shaking 
unstaidness  over  all  his  body.'  Sir  P.  Sidney, 

Unstained  (un-sttod'X  a.  1.  Not  sUined; 
not  dyed.— 2.  Not  polluted ;  not  tarnished ; 
not  dishonoured ;  as.  an  unstained  charac- 
ter. 'A  lovelier  life,  a  more  unstot'n'd.' 
Tennyson. 

Unstunped  (un-stamptT.  a.  Not  stamped 
or  impressed;  not  having  a  stamp  impremed 
or  affixed;  as,  an  unstamped  dm.  receipt, 
or  letter. 

Unstanoliable  <un-sttnsh'arbIX  a.  Not  cap- 
able of  beiiup  stanched;  inexhaustible. 

Unstanohed  (un-stftnsht'l  a.  1.  Not 
stanched;  not  stopped,  as  blood.— 2. t  In- 
satiate; not  to  be  satisfied. 

Stifle  the  villafai  whose  HHStaMcked  thint 

York  and  yoonif  Rutland  cook!  not  satiny.  SMmk. 

Unstartih  (un-stMroh'X  «.t  To  take  the 
starch  or  stiffening  trom;  hence,  to  free 
from  stiffness,  reserve,  formality,  pride, 
haughtiness,  or  the  like;  to  relax.  ' Cannot 
unstareh  his  gravi^.'    Bp.  Kennet 

Unstartled  (un-stttr'tldX  a.  Not  starUed; 
shocked,  or  alarmed.    Coleridge. 

Unstate  (nn-st&tO,  v.t  To  deprive  of  state 
or  digni^.    Shak. 

Unstatutable  (un-stat'fit-a-bl),  a.  Con- 
trary to  statute;  not  warranted  by  statute. 
Swift 

Unstannobed  (un-stttnshtOi  Same  as  Un- 
stanohed. 

Unsteadlkst  (un-sted'f  ast),  a.  l.  Not  stead- 
fast ;  not  firmly  adhering  to  a  purpose.  — 
2.  Insecure;  unsafe.  '  Unsteadlast  footing.' 
Shak, 

UnsteadfSutness  (un-stedYaat-nesX  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unsteadfast;  in- 
constancy.   Bp.  Hall 

Unsteadily  (un-stedl-li)todv.  In  an  un- 
steady, stnggering.  or  shaking  manner; 
without  steadiness,  firmness,  or  consistency; 


with  wavering  or  changeableness;  restlessly; 
inconsistently.    Locke. 

Unsteadiness  (un-sted'i-nesX  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  unsteady;  want  of  steadi- 
uess,  firmness,  fixedness,  or  stability;  shnki- 
ness;  restlessness;  unsettledneu ;  unflrm- 
ness;  inconstancy.  '  To  fix  the  unsteadiness 
of  our  politics.'    Addison, 

Unsteady  (un-sted'iX  a.  Not  steady:  as, 
(a)  not  firm;  shaking;  staggering;  reeling; 
wavering;  trembling;  fiuctuating;  as,  an 
unsteady  hand;  an  unsteady  flame.  (6)  Not 
constant  in  mind,  purpose,  or  pursuit;  fickle; 
changeable;  unstable;  unsettled;  wavering; 
as,  an  unsteady  mind,  (e)  Not  regular,  con- 
stant or  uniform;  varying  in  force,  direc- 
tion, &c. ;  as,  unsteady  winds. 

Unsteeped  (un-st6pt'X  a-  Not  steeped;  not 
soaked.    Baoon. 

Unstlmnlated  (nn-sUm'fi-lftt-edX  a.  Not 
stimulated;  not  excited.    Cowper. 

Unstingt  (un-sting'X  v.t  To  disarm  of  a 
sting;  to  deprive  of  the  power  of  giving 
acute  pain. 

He  has  disarmed  hi*  afflictions,  ututuMg  his  mi- 
series. S»utM. 

Unstirred  (un-sttodO*  a.  Not  stirred;  not 
agitated.    BoyU. 

Unstitcb  (un-stichO,  v.t  To  open  by  pick- 
ing out  stitches.    Jeremy  Collier, 

Unstook  (un-stokO,  v.  t  To  deprive  of  stock. 
Surrey. 

Unstooklnged  (nn-stok'ingdX  a.  Deprived 
of  or  not  wearing  stockings.    Sir  W.  Seott. 

Unstooplng  (im-stOp'ingX  a.  Not  stooping; 
not  liendiug;  not  yieloing.  *Unsloopiiiy 
firmness.'    Shak. 

Unstop  (un-stop'),  v.t  1.  To  free  from  a 
stopper,  as  a  bottle  or  cask.— 2.  To  free  from 
any  obstruction;  to  open.    Is.  xxxv.  6. 

Unstormed (un-stormdOLO.  Not assaultod ; 
not  taken  by  assault  *  The  doom  of  towns 
unstormed.'    Addison. 

Unstowed  (nn-stddO,  a.  Not  stowed ;  as, 
(a)  not  compactly  placed  or  arranged;  as, 
unstotMd  cargo  or  cables.  (6)  Not  filled  by 
close  packins;  also,  emptied  of  goods  or 
cargo.     *  My  t&old  unstoired. '    Smollett 

Unstraln  (un-strinO.  v.t  To  relieve  from 
a  strain;  to  relax.    B  Jonson. 

Unstrained  (un-strind'X  «•  1-  Not  strained 
or  purified  by  straining;  as,  unstrained  oiL 
2.  Easy ;  not  forced ;  natural 
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Lan  easy  and  unxtraiiud  derivation,  it  implies 
reath  of  Cod.  HakewtU. 

Unstraltened  (un-strat'ndX  a.  Not  strait- 
ened; not  contracted,  narrowed,  or  limited. 
'  Unstraitened  goodness. '    Olanville. 

Unstratlfled  (un-strat'i-fldX  a.  Not  strati- 
fied ;  not  consisting  of  a  series  of  strata  or 
layers  (as  is  the  case  with  rocks  deposited 
by  water!  but  formins  amorphous  masses : 
a  geological  term  applied  to  such  rocks  as 
granite,  greenstone,  porphyry,  and  lava.  See 
Oboloqt,  Stratum. 

Unstrengtbened  (un-strength'end),  p.  and 
a.  Not  strengthened;  unsupported:  un- 
assisted. '  Unstrenathened  .  .  ,  with  au- 
thority from  above.     Hooker. 

Unstrewed  (un-ttrikl'  or  un-strOdO,  p.  and  a. 
Not  strewed;  as,  (a)  not  scattered  or  spread 
by  scattering,  (b)  Not  covered  by  scatter- 
ing. 'A  vacant  space  .  .  .  unstrewed  witli 
bodies  of  the  slain.'    Cowper. 

Unstring  (un-stringO.  v.t  l.  To  deprive  of 
strings ;  also,  to  relax  or  untune  the  strings 
of ;  as,  to  unstring  a  harp.  Coteper.—2.  To 
loose;  to  untie.  '  His  garland  they  unstring. ' 
Dryden.—^  To  take  from  a  string;  as,  to 
unstring  beads.— 4.  To  relax  the  tension  of; 
to  loosen;  as,  to  unstritw  the  nerves. 

Unstrlnged  (un-stringd'l  a.  Not  stringed ; 
not  furnished  with  strings;  deprived  of 
strings.    'An  unstringed  vioL'    Shak, 

Unstmek  (un-stmkO.  a.  Not  struck;  not 
greatly  impressed.  '  Unstruck  with  horror 
at  the  sight.'    J  PhUips. 

Unstudied  (un-stud'idX  a.  1.  Not  studied; 
not  premeditated.  'Ready  and  unstudied 
words.'  Dryden.— 2.  Not  laboured;  easy; 
natural;  as,  an  unstudied  style.— S.  Not  hav- 
ing made  studv ;  unacquainted ;  unskllkd. 
*  Not  so  ufwtudied  in  the  nature  of  councilit, 
as  not  to  know,  &c.*  Bp.  Jewell.— i.  Not  de- 
voted to  or  occupied  by  study:  not  pasted 
in  study.  '  The  defects  of  their  unstudied 
years.'    MUton. 

UnstnffMl  (un-«tuffX  a*  I^ot  stuffed ;  not 
crowded.    'With  un«i(uf'd  brain.'    Shak. 

Unsnbdnable  (nn-snb-ofi'a-blX  a.  Not  cap- 
able of  being  subdued  or  conquered;  uncon- 
querable; invincible.  'Stem  patience  un- 
mtbduable  by  pain.'    Southey. 


ch,  ehMin;     6h,  Sc.  loeA;     g,  ^;     J.  job;     ti,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  tin^;     tb,  CAen;  th,  tAin;    w.  irig;    wh,  whig;   xh,  azure. —See  Ket. 
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VnsuMued  (im-sub-dOdO.  a.  Not  subdued ; 
not  brought  into  subjection;  not  conquered; 
as,  nations  or  passions  tamtbdusd.  AtUr- 
bury. 

Unrabject  (un-sub'jektX  ^  ^ot  subject; 
not  liable;  not  obnoxious.  'By  flx'd  de- 
crees, untftbjeet  to  her  will.'    J.  BaiUie. 

UniubmlBSiye  (un-sub-mis'ivX  a.  Not  sub- 
uissive;  disobedient.  *  A  stubborn  untub- 
mitsioe  frame  of  spirit.'    South. 

UnBUbinittillg  (un-sub-mit'ingX  a.  Not 
submitting;  not  obsequious;  not  readily 
yielding.  'OtunsubmUUngaovil.'  Thonuion. 

unsubordlnate  (un-sub-or^din-fttX  a.  Not 
subordinate;  not  of  inferior  rank,  dignity, 
class,  or  order.    Milton. 

UnBnbfltantlal(un-8ub-stan'shalXa.  l.Not 
substantial ;  not  solid.  '  Thou  uniub§tantial 
air.'  Shtik.—Z  Not  real;  not  having  sub- 
stance. 'CTruudttonlio^  empty  forma 'i2otM. 

UnBUbBtantlallty  (un.snb-8tan'shial"i-tiX 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  unsub- 
stantial, or  of  haTing  no  real  existence;  want 
of  real  or  material  existence.  Chartotts 
Bronte. 

Unincceedablet  (un-suk-s^d'a-bl),  a.  Not 
capable  of  sucoeeaing  or  of  brin^^ng  about 
the  desired  effect  or  result;  not  able  or 
likely  to  succeed.    Sir  T.  Broume. 

Unsucoeeded  (nn-snk-sed'ed),  a.  Not  suc- 
ceeded or  followed.    MUton. 

UnBUCOess  (un-suk-ses'X  n.  Want  of  suc- 
cess.   Prqf.  Wilion. 

Unsuooessftil  (nn-suk-ses'fal),  «.  Not  suc- 
cessful ;  not  producing  the  desired  event ; 
not  fortunate. 

Ye  powers  returned 
From  uftsucctstful  charge,  be  not  dismayed. 

UnBUOOessftllly  (un-snk-ses'fnMiX  adv.  In 
an  unsuccessful  manner;  without  success; 
unfortunately.   South. 

UnsuooesBftiiXiaM  (un-snk-ses'fal-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  unsuccessful    MUtcn. 

UnBuocoiirable  (un-suk'dr-apblX  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  succoured  or  remedied. 
*  An  un$uoeouram€  mischief.'  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Unincked  (un-suktO,  p.  and  a.  Not  sucked; 
not  drawn  or  drained  by  the  mouth.  '  The 
teats  untucked  of  lamb  or  kid.'    Milton. 

Vniafferablet  (un-suff6r-a-blX  »>  Not  suf- 
ferable;  insufferable;  intolerable.  *  Unai^f- 
ferable  misery.'    Milton. 

Ulltllfferab]7t(nn-suffdr-a-bUX«k2v.  Insuf- 
ferably ;  intolerablj.  '  UnmgertMy  ugly.' 
Sir  J.  Vanbrugh. 

Un8iifflolenoe.t  Unsnffloieiioyt  (un-suf-fl'- 
shens,  un-suf-n'shen-siXn.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  nnsuffldent  or  insufficient;  in- 
sufficiency. 'The  error  and  untv^^Uitnce 
of  the  araumenta'  Hooker.  *The  untuj- 
Miency  of  the  light  of  nature.'    Hooker. 

uiunifflclentt  (un-suf-fi'shent),  a.  Not 
sufficient;  inadequate;  insufficient    Locke. 

Unsnfflolently t  (unsuf-fl'shent-ll),  adv. 
Insufficiently.    Hooker. 

PnnifflcingTlftH  (un-suf-fls^ing-nes)>iL  In- 
sufficiency.   Coleridge. 

Unfnlt  (un-sQtO.  v.  t.  To  be  unsuitable  for, 
to  be  out  of  accordance  with.   Quartet. 

Unfnltable  (un-sQf a-blX  a.  Not  suitable, 
fit,  or  adapted;  incapable  of  suiting;  unfit; 
incongruous;  imnroper.  *  UnttiitdbUveiwm 
tor  so  much  good.'    Milton. 

Vnfnltableness  run-sttf a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unsuitable;  unfit- 
ness; incongruity;  impropriety.    South. 

Unfnltably  (un-sQf arbU).  adv.  In  an  un- 
suitable manner;  unfitly;  inadequately;  im- 
properly: incongruously.    Tillotson. 

uninlted  (nn-sflf  edX  a.  Not  suited;  as,  (a) 
not  suitable  or  adapted;  unfit,  (b)  Not  ac- 
commodated or  fitted;  unsupplied  with 
what  is  wanted.    Burke. 

Vnfllltillg  (un-sftf  IngX  a.  Not  suiting;  not 
suitable.  *  Joys  uniutting  to  thy  age.'  Dry- 
den. 

Vninllled  (un-sulOidX  a.  Not  sullied;  as, 
(a)  not  stained;  not  tarnished. 
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pore  as  the  ututtUud  lily. 
Ska*. 


(6)  Not  disgraced ;  free  from  imputation  of 
eril;  pure;  stainless.    Pope. 

Unsung  (un-sung'X  a.  L  Not  sung;  not 
recited  musically,  as  a  song.  'Half  yet  re- 
mains untung.*  MUton.  —%,  Not  celebrated 
in  Terse  or  song.    Sir  W.  Scott 

VniUimad  (un-snnd'X  a.  Not  exposed  to 
the  sun.  '  Chaste  as  untuttned  snow.'  Shak. 

Vntliniiy  (un-sun'niX  a.  Not  sunny;  not 
bright,  daxzling,  or  radiant,  m  with  ple*- 
fture.  joy,  Ac:  gloomy.  'Damsel,  wearing 
this  u  ntunny  face. '    fenny  ton. 

UnsnperflaoiLi  (utt-sa-p«r'fl&-usX  a.    Not 


superfluous:  not  in  excess;  not  more  than 

enough.    Milton. 
UxiBUPplanted  (un-sup-planfedX  a.    Not 

supplanted;  not  tripped  up.  '  Untupplanted 

feet.'    J.  PhUipt. 
Unsupple  (uu-8upa),  a.    Not  supple;  not 

easily  bending;  stiff.    Sandyt. 
UnBUPpUable  (un-sup-pli'a-blX   a.     Not 

capable  of  being  supplied.    '  The  unti^ppli- 

able  defect.'    ChiUingwortK 
Unsupplied  (un-8up-plidO«  a.  Not  supplied: 

not  provided  or  furnished.  '  Left  untuppliea 

her  only  want'    Dry  den. 
Unrapportable  (un-sup-pdrf  a-blX  a.   Not 

supportable;  insupportable.     'An  untup- 

portable  yoke.'    Bp.  HaU. 
unsopportableneu  (un-sup-porf a-bl-nesX 

n.    Insupportableness.    Bp.  WHkint. 
Uxisuppoxtably  (un-sup-pOrt'a-bliX  ado. 

Insupportably.    'Infinitely,  untupportably 

miserable.'    South. 

Unsupported  (un-sup-pdrfedX  a.  Not  sup- 
ported: not  upheld;  not  sustained;  not 

maintained;  not  countenanced;  not  sided. 

'Christianity  .  .  .  how  utterly  ufuu|>por(«d 

by  the  secular  arm.'    Atterbury. 
Unsuppressed  (un-sup-prestO,  a.  Not  sup- 

Sressed;  not  held  or  kept  under;  not  sub- 
ued;  not  quelled;  not  put  down;  as,  un- 
tuppretted  laughter  or  applause;  untup- 
preued  rebellion. 

unsure  (un-shdr^,  a.  Not  sure;  not  fixed; 
not  certain. 

What  is  to  come  is  still  aucxMic       SMai, 
(iHture  the  tenure,  but  how  rast  the  ine.  />^. 

Unsured  (un-shdrd'),  a.  Not  made  sure;  not 
securely  established. 

Bx  this  knot  thou  shalt  so  surely  tie 
Thy  now  unsurtd  assurance  to  the  crown.  ShaJt. 

Unsurely  (un-shbi^X  <>dv.  in  an  unsure 
manner;  unsafely;  uncertainly.  '  Unturely 
stands  the  foot  of  pride.'    DanieL 

Unsuretyt  (un-shOr'tiXn.  Uncertainty.  Sir 
T.  More. 

Unsurmountable  (un-s6r-roounfa-blX  a. 
Not  capable  of  beinff  surmounted  or  over- 
come; insurmountable.     Warburton. 

Unsurpassable  (un-sdr-pas'a-blX  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  surpassed,  excelled,  or  ex- 
ceeded. 'She  is  unturpattabU  in  lies.' 
Thackeray. 

Unsurpassed  (nn-s6r-pasf  X  a.  Not  sur- 
passed, excelled,  exceeded,  or  outdone. '  Vic- 
tor unturpatted  in  modem  song.'    Byron. 

Unsurrendered  (un-s6r-ren'd«rdX  a.  Not 
surrendered ;  not  given  up  or  delivered. 
'  An  ufwurrtfndtred  prize.'   Oneper. 

Unsusceptible  (un-sus-sep'ti-brx  a.  Not 
susceptible;  not  capable  of  admitting  or  re- 
ceiving; insusceptible.  '  UntuteeptibU  of 
stain.'  Sw\ft,  *  Untutceptible  of  analysis.' 
J.  S.  Mill 

Unsuspeott  (un-Bua-pektO,  a.  Unsuspected 
'  Author  untiumect'    Milton. 

Unsunwcted  (un-sus-pekt'ed),  a.  Not  sus- 
pected;  not  considered  as  likely  to  have 
done  an  evil  act  or  to  have  a  disposition  to 
eviL    *  An  untutpected  old  patriot'    Pope. 

Unsuspecting  (un-sus-pekt'ingX  a.  Not 
imagining  that  any  ill  is  designed;  free  from 
suspicion.  '  To  circumvent  an  untutpeeting 
Wight'   Daniel 

Unsuspldon  (un-sns-pi'shonX  ik  Want  of 
suspicion;  unsuspiciousness. 

Old  men  may  come  here,  tfarouffh  tlMir  own  heed- 
lessness and  Mtuuspieicn.  Didbtns. 

Unsuspicious  (un-sus-plsh'nsX  a.  Not  sus- 
picious; not  inclined  to  suspect  or  to  ima- 
gine evil;  unsuspecting.  *  UnMUtpicwut 
magnanimity.'    Daniel 

Unsustainable  (un-sus-tftn'a-blX  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  sustained,  maintained,  or 
supported.    Barrow. 

Unsustained  (un-sus-tind'X  a.  Not  sus- 
tained; not  maintained,  held  up,  or  sup- 
ported. *  Untuttained,  the  chiefs  of  Tumus 

jrield.'   Dryden. 

unswaddle  (un-swodOX  «.t.  To  remove  a 
swaddleor  bandages  from;  to  unswathe.  B. 
Jonton. 

Unswathe  (un-swaTH^XvC.  To  take  a  swathe 
from;  to  relieve  from  a  bandage. 
In  the  morning  an  old  woman  came  to  uHmtithe  me. 

UnswayiUlle  (un-swa'a-blX  a.  Incapable  of 
being  swayed,  governed,  or  influenced  by 
another.  'Bough,  utitwayable,  and  free.' 
Shak. 

Unswayed  (un-swadO,  v.  and  a.  Not  swayed; 
as.  (a)  not  wielded,  'llie  sword  untvoayed.' 
Shak.  (b)  Not  biassed,  controlled,  or  in- 
fluenced; as.  untwayed  by  pasaiou.  ambi- 
tion, or  the  like. 


UnswayednessCun-swad'nesXn.  Thesute 
of  being  unswayed:  steadiness.  'Constancy 
and  unewayedneu.'    Halee. 

Unswear(un-sw&rO>v-t  LComp.  untay.un- 
thout.}  To  recant,  revoke,  or  reoalf  by  a. 
subsequent  oath;  to  retract  bv  a  second 
oath;  to  abjure.  '  Untwear  faith  sworn.' 
Shak.  '^iuw«ar  that  oath  again.' Beau,  iftj^l. 

Unsweart  (im-swarO,  v.i.  To  recant  or  re- 
call an  oath.    Spenter. 

Unsweatt  (un-swet'X  o.t  To  reaaove  or  re- 
duce the  sweating  of;  to  ease  or  cool  after 
exercise  or  toil 

The  interim  of  umtwrnittti^  themselves  .  .  .  owy, 
with  profit  and  delight,  be  taken  up  with  solemn 

Unsweating  (un-swet'ingX  a.  Not  sweating 
or  perspiring.  '  The  untweaUng  brow.'  Dry- 
den. 

Unsweet  (un-swdtOi  a.  Not  sweet  '  With 
voice  untweet'    J.  BaHlie.    [Bare.] 

Unswept  (un-swept'X  a.  Not  swept;  as.  (a> 
not  cleaned  by  pasabg  or  rubbing  a  bruah. 
broom,  or  besom  over.  '  Hearths  untvept ' 
Shak.  (6)  Not  cleaned  up  or  removed  by 
sweeping.  'DustttnnMpt'  Shak.  (c)Not 
moved  or  passed  over  by  a  sweeping  mo- 
tion or  action.  '  Foam  untioept  by  wander- 
ing gusts.'    Cowper. 

Unswerving  (un-swftrv'ingX  a.  Not  deviat- 
ing from  any  rule  or  stsjMurd;  undeviating; 
unwavering;  flnn.  *  The  untwerving  heroism 
of  the  inuuortal  Joan.'    HcUlam. 

Unswllled  (un-swnd'X  a.  Not  swOIed;  not 
swallowed  or  gulped  down  in  large  draughts; 
not  emptied  by  swilling  or  greemly  swallow- 
ing.   '  An  untufiUed  hogshead.'    MUton. 

Unsworn  (un-swOmO.  a.  Not  sworn;  as,  (a> 
not  bound  by  an  oath;  not  having  taken  an 
oath;  as,  the  witness  is  untwom.  (6)  Not 
solenmly  pronounced  or  taken.  'Hersolona 
oath  remained  untwom.'   Cowper. 

Unsyllabled  (un-sUOa-bldX  p.  and  a.  Not 
syllabled;  not  articulated,  uttered,  or  pro- 
nounced.   MoiherweU. 

Unsymmetrlcal  (un-sim-met^k-alX  & 
Wanting  symmetry  or  due  proportion  of 
parts;  specifically,  in  bot.  said  of  such  flowers 
as  have  not  the  segments  of  the  calyx  and 
corolla,  the  sepals  and  petals,  as  also  the 
stamens,  regular  and  similar. 

Unsystematic.  Unsystematlcal  (un'sis- 

te-mat"ik,  un'sis-te-marikal).  a.    Not  «ya- 

tematic;  not  having  regular  order,  dlstrima- 

tion,  or  arrangement  of  parts.    *  Desultory 

un«i/«te7naCic  endeavours.'    Burke. 

Ubtack  (un-takO  v.t.    To  separate  what  la 

tacked;  to  disjoin;  to  loosen  what  is  fast 

His  mind  then  rorin^.  and  belnr  untmeHd  froas 
honest  cares,  temptati<m  seized  on  mm. 


Untainted  (un-ttot'edX  a.  l.  Not  rendered 
impure  by  admixture;  not  impregnated 
with  foul  matter;  as.  untainted  sir.  '  Nar- 
cissus pining  o'er  the  untainted  stream.* 
Keatt.—2.  Not  sullied;  not  stained;  tm- 
blemished. 
What  stronger  breasti>late  tlian  a  heart  unttuHttd. 


8l  Not  rendered  unsavoury  by  potraaoaaoe; 
as.  untainted  meat 

Untainted  t  (un-tinfadX  a.  [Contr.  for 
unattainted.  Bee  ATTADIT.]  Not  chaifed 
with  a  crime;  not  accused 

WkhiB  these  ftve  hoars  Haaiii«s  lived 
Untainted,  unexamined,  £tee  at  libeny.    Stmk. 

Untaken  (un-tik'nX  n.  1  Not  taken;  »ot 
seised  or  c^tured;  not  apprehended;  not 
made  prisoner;  aa.  a  thief  unlotea— a.  Not 
reduced;  not  subdued;  as^  umlaken  Troy.— 
3.  Not  swallowed— CTn^aMii  away,  not  re- 
moved 2  Cor.  ill  li.— f7iilateis  vji,  not  oc- 
cupied; not  fllled 

The  narrow  Imits  of  Ihb  dtocoossc  wffl  leave  *» 
more  room  MMtettnc  m/.  Begrl*. 

UntalentedCnn-taTent-edXa.  Nottalasrted; 

not  gifted;  not  accomplisoed  or  dsvar.   *  A 
_poor  un<a2en<tfd  girl.'   Ri^ardtvn. 
Untalked  (nnt#ktaa.  Not  talked  or  spekan. 

—UntaXked  qf,  not  talked  or  q>oken  abovi^ 

not  made  the  subject  of  talk.  *  Unimlttd  ef 

and  unseen.'   Shak, 

Untamable,  Untameable  (un-tAm'arbix  «. 

Not  capable  of  being  tamed,  domesticated, 
subjugated,  or  subdued;  not  to  be  raodersd 
tame,  docile,  or  serviceable  to  man;  incapable 
of  being  brought  from  a  wild,  savage,  bartaar^ 
oua,  rude,  or  violent  state;  as,  the 
able  tiger;  an  untamable  savage. 
able  pMsions.'   Barrom. 

Untame  (un-t&m'X  a.  Not  tame;  wOd 
'  Beasts  untame.'   Cht^pman. 

Untamed  (un-tamdO.  a.    Not  tamed:  aa.  («> 
not  reclaimed  from  wildnees;  not  dogwrt 
cated;  not  made  familiar  witfa  man.  ass,  ■• 


.F4te,  fitr,  fat,  fsU;      md,  met,  hto;      pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  mdve;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  8c.  abune;        ;,  Sc.  tey. 
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uiUavud  beut  Locke,  (ft)  Not  nibdaed; 
not  brought  under  control;  u.  a  turbulent 
untamed  mind.  *  A  people  very  stubborn 
9nd  untamed.'  Spenser, 
Vntaagle  (un-tang'^X  v.t  To  loose  from 
tansies  or  intricacy;  to  disentangle;  hence, 
to  free  from  embarrassment,  doubt,  or  un- 
certainty ;  to  clear  up ;  to  ejrolain.  *  Un- 
tangle but  this  cruel  chain.'  Prior. 
If  Leoaara's  innocent,  she  vaxf  mtttamrte  alL 

Untaplkloet  (un-taplsX  t.i  To  come  oat  of 
concoslment,  as  game.    Maeeinger. 

Vntamlalied  (un-tllr'nishti  a.  Not  soiled; 
not  tarnished;  not  stained;  unblemished; 
as.  untamiehed  silk;  untarnished  reputa- 
tion.    Tennyson. 

Vntaitad  (nn-t4sf ed),  a.  Not  tasted ;  not 
tried  by  the  taste  or  tongue;  hence,  not  ex- 
perienced or  enjoyed.  '  Wedlock's  ttntofttfd 
rites.'   May. 

XJntKOght  (un-tfttO,  a.  Not  taught;  at,  (a) 
not  instructed ;  not  educated ;  unlettered; 
iUiterate.  *  An  un/auaJU  child.'  Locke,  (d) 
Unskilled;  not  hanng  use  or  practice. 
*  Suffolk's  imperial  tongue  .  .  .  untauaht  to 
plead  for  favour.'  SJuut  (e)  Not  made  the 
subject  of  teaching  or  instruction;  not 
communicated  by  teaching.  '  WUd  and  un- 
Cotij^At  fashions.'   Dryden. 

Untaxed  (un-takst^.  a.  Not  taxed;  as  {a\ 
not  chaiiged  with  or  liable  to  pay  taxea  T. 
Warton.  (6)  Not  charged  with  any  fault,  of- 
fence, Ac. ;  not  accused.  '  Common  speech, 
which  leaves  no  virtue  w/UaaedJ   Bacon, 

Vnteach  (un-t6ch'X  v-t   l-  To  cause  to  for- 

Kt,  disbelieve,  or  give  up  what  has  been 
Debt.  *  Experience  will  unteat^  us.'  Sir 
T.  Browne.— t.  To  make  forgotten;  to  make 
to  oease  from  being  acquired  by  instruction. 

But  we,  by  art,  utUmck  vbat  nature  taoght. 

Drydtm. 

PntaachaMe  (un-tftoh'a^bl).  a.  Not  teach- 
able or  docile;  indocile.    Milton, 

Untaam  (un-t6m0>  v.t.  To  unyoke  a  team 
from;  to  take  a  team,  as  of  horses  or  oxen, 
from.  *  As  soon  as  the  sun  unlearned  his 
chariot'    Jer.  Taylor. 

Vntemper  (un-tem'pArX  «.t  L  To  remove 
the  temper  or  due  degree  of  hardness  fkt>m, 
as  metal;  hence,  to  soften;  to  mollify. 

The  study  of  sciences  doe*  more  soften  and  mm- 
temptr  the  coura|^  of  men  than  any  way  fortify  and 
incite  them.  CMon. 

S.t  Not  to  mould,  fashion,  or  dispoee;  to 
have  no  power  of  influencing,  disposing,  or 
winning:  suggested  meanings  for  the  word 
in  the  K>Uowing  passage  {Henry  Fl,  v.  3). 

I  dare  not  swear  thou  lovest  me ;  yet  my  blood  bfr 
Kins  to  flatter  me  that  ttiou  dost,  notwithstanding  the 
poor  and  tmttmptring  effect  ocmy  visage.    SXak. 

Untemperatet  (un-tem^r-fttX  o.  Not  tem- 
perate; intemperate.    Beau,  S  Fl. 

Utttempared  (un-tem'p6rdX  ^  Not  tem- 
pered; as,  ia\  not  duly  mixed  for  use;  aa, 
untemperea  wait,  (ft)  Not  brought  to  the 
proper  state  of  hardness;  as,  an  unUmpered 
swvffd-blade.  (e)  Not  brought  to  a  fit  or 
proper  state  generally;  not  r^ulated,  mo- 
derated, or  controUed;  not  moUifled.  '  Un- 
tempered  severity.'  Johnaon.  'The  un- 
tempered  spirit  of  madnesa. '    Burke. 

Vntemptod  (un-temt^edX  a.  Not  tempted; 
not  invited  by  anything  alluring.  '  To  live 
tiius  long  unUmpted.'    Beau.  <ft  FL 

Untenalue  (un-ten'a-blX  a.  1.  Not  tenable; 
that  cannot  be  held  in  posseesion ;  as,  an 
untenable  post  or  fort  Garendon.—Z  That 
cannot  be  maintained  bv  argument;  not  de- 
fensible; as.anttntenaft20d«>ctrine.  Dryden. 

XTtttenant  (un-ten'antX  v.t  To  deprive  of  a 
tenant  or  tenants;  to  expel  or  remove  a 
dweller  from.  '  Untenantuig  creation  of  its 
Ood.'    CoUridife. 

Untenantable  (un-ten'ant-a-blX  a.  Not  fit 
for  an  occupant;  not  in  suitable  condition 
for  a  tenant;  not  capable  of  being  tenanted; 
uninhabitable.  'Frozen  and  untenantable 
regiona'    Whewell 

Untenanted  (un-ten'ant-edX  a.    Not  oocu- 

?ied  by  a  tenant ;  not  inhabited.    Sir  W. 
'eti^ple. 
UntOlder  (un-ten'ddrX  a.    1.  Not  tender; 
not  soft— 2.  Wanting  sensibility  or  affec- 
tion.   '  So  young  and  so  untender.*    Shak. 
Untendered(un-ten'd6rdXa.  Not  tendered; 
not  offered;  as,  unlendered  money  or  tri- 
bute.   Shak. 
Untent  (un-tent'X«- 1  To  bring  out  of  a  tent 

Will  he  noc,  npon  oar  (air  request 

UmtetU  his  person,  and  share  the  air  with  ns. 

Sk*A. 

Untented  (un-tenfedX  a.     Not  having  a 


medical  tent  applied;  hence,  not  having  the 

pain  lessened. 

The  utUtMtinl  wounding*  of  a  father's  cune 
Pierce  every  sense  about  thee.  ShmJk. 

Untenty  (un-ten'tiX  a.    Incautious;  care- 

lesa    Sir  W.  ScotL    fScotch.] 
UnterriflO  (un-ter-ririkX  »■    Not  terrific; 

not  having  the  power  to  terrify,  appal,  or 

frighten.    Carlyle. 
Unterrlfled  (un-ter'ri-fid),  a.   Not  terrified 

not  atflrighted;  not  daunted.   MUton. 
Unthankt  (un-thangk'X  n.    Ingratitude 

iU-wia 
Unthanked(un-thangktO,a.  1.  Not  thanked 

not  repaid  with  acknowledgments. —2.  Not 

received  with  thankfulness.    'Unwelcome 

freedom,  and  ttn(AanJlce<i reprieve.'  Dryden. 


[Bare 
Untlu 


.] 


Jntlkankftll(un-thangkfalXa*  Not  thank- 
ful; ungrateful;  not  making  acknowledg- 
ments for  good  received. 

For  he  b  kind  unto  the  mttJkatt^^  mnd  to  the  eviL 

Luke  vi  35. 

Unthankfolbr  (un-thangk'fnl-liX  adv.  in 
an  unthankful  or  ungrateful  manner;  with- 
out thanks.    Boyle. 

UntbanltftOnesB  (un-thangk'ful-nesX  n. 
Ungratefulness;  want  of  a  sense  of  Idnonesa 
or  benefits;  ingratitude. 

Immoderate  favours  breed  first  HtUAmnkfMingst, 
and  afterward  hate.  Sir  y.  Uaymtwd. 

Untbawed  (un-th»d'X  o.  Not  thawed;  not 
melted  or  dissolved,  sa  ice  or  snow.  *  Some 
frocen  silver  stream  untha\oed'    Covtper. 

Untheolofllcal  (un-thd'd-loj'^ik-alX  a.  Not 
theological;  not  according  to  sound  princi- 
ples of  theolc^n^.    Bp.  Hall. 

untblnk  (nn-thingk'X  v.t  To  retract  in 
thought;  to  remove  from  the  mind  or 
thought;  to  think  differently  id>out  'To 
unthink  your  speaking,  and  to  say  so  no 
more.'    Shak. 

Unthinkable  (un-thingk'a-blX  a.  That 
cannot  be  made  an  object  of  thought;  that 
cannot  be  thought;  incogitable. 

It  Is  positivdy  conceivable :  if  conceived  as  an  hi- 
dtiSnite  past,  present,  or  Aiture;  and  as  an  indetermin- 
ate mean  between  the  two  Mw<A<K4aA/#extrenMS  of  an 
absolute  least  and  an  infinite  divisibility. 

Sir  W.  Hamiiion. 

Untblnker  (un-thingl^'dr).  n.  One  who  does 
not  think  or  who  Is  not  given  to  thinking; 
a  thoughtless  person.    Carlyle. 

Untblnklng(unthingk'higXa.  l.Notthink- 
ing ;  not  heedful ;  thoughtless ;  inconsider- 
ate: as,  unthinking  youth.  'The  shallow, 
unUdnicing  vulgar.'  QlanviUe.  'A  very 
merry  .  .  .  and  unthinking  time.'  Dry- 
den. —2.  Not  indicating  thought  or  reflec- 
tion. 'Earnest  eyes»  and  round,  unthink- 
ing face.'    Pope. 

Untblnkini^  (un-thingk1ng-li),  adv.  In 
an  unthinking  manner;  without  reflection; 
thoughtlessly.    Pope. 

Unthomy  (un-thor'nlX  a.  Not  thorny; 
tree  from  thoma  '  A  paradise  or  un- 
thomy place  of  knowledge.    Sir  T.  Browne, 

Unthoni^t  (un-th||t'X  a.  Not  thought; 
not  imsgined  or  conceived;  not  considered: 
often  followed  by  </.  'In  an  unthought 
moment  before  a  man  hath  opportunity  to 
consider.'  Sir  M.Hale.  '  Unthought  qffTSta- 
ties.'    Pope. 

Untbread  (un-thred'X  *-^  I-  ^o  <lra^  or 
take  out  a  thread  from;  as,  to  unthread  a 
needle.—!  To  relax  the  Ugamenti  of;  to 
loosen.    [Rare.] 

He  with  his  bare  wand  can  unthrtrnd  thy  joints. 
And  crumble  all  thy  sinews.  itiUon. 

Untbrlft  t  (un-thri(tO.  a.  Profuse;  prodigal; 
unthrifty. 

What  man  didst  thou  ever  know  mtihrtft  that  was 
beloved  after  his  means?  Shmk. 

Untbrlft  (un'thriftX  n.  A  prodigal;  one 
who  wastes  his  estate  by  extravagance;  one 
lost  to  all  ideas  of  thrift    B.  Jonson. 

UntbrlftlneM(un-thrifti-nesXn.  The  state 
of  being  unthrifty;  prodigality;  profusion. 

UntbraW  (un-thrifUX  o-  1.  Not  thrifty; 
not  careful  of  one's  means;  prodigal;  pro- 
fuse; lavish:  wastefuL  'An  unthr\f^  knave. ' 
Shak.—%.\  Not  thriving;  not  in  good  con- 
dition; not  vigorous  in  growth. 

Grains  given  to  a  hide-bound  or  tmthrif^y  horse 
recover  hun.  Mortimer. 

8.  Preventing  thrift  or  thriving;  mischiev- 
ous: wicked.    Spenser. 

Untbrone  (un-thrdnO.  v.  t  To  remove  from 
a  throne  or  from  supreme  authority;  to  de- 
throne.   Milton. 

Untie  (un-tlO.  v.t  1.  To  loosen,  as  a  knot; 
to  undo:  to  unfaaten. 


The  chain  m  in  return  mntie. 
And  freely  thou  again  shalt  fly. 


Primr. 


2.  To  unbind;  to  free  from  any  fastening  or 
bond;  to  let  or  set  loose;  to  liberate. 

Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  die  churches.  Shak. 

8.  To  loosen  from  coils  or  convolution. 
'  Snakes  unHed.'  Pope.  —4.  To  free  from 
hinderance  or  obstruction;  to  set  loose. 
'All  the  evils  of  an  untied  tongue.'  Jer. 
TayUtr.—^.  To  resolve;  to  unfold;  to  clear. 

They  quicken  sloth,  perpleaitles  u$tiie.   Drayton. 

Until  (un-tilO.  prep,  (From  a  prefix  ttnd-, 
unt-  (in  A.  Sax.  only  in  the  modified  form 
Mi^X  And  tiiX,  the  prefix  itself  meaning  tiU 
or  to.  This  prefix  also  occurs  in  unto,  and 
is  tile  same  as  O.Bax.  unt,  tm(«,  O.Fris.  ont, 
IceL  ufu,  undiy  Ooth.  unde,  till,  to.  UnW. 
and  unto  occur  for  the  first  time  in  English 
literature  about  the  year  1250.]  1.  TiU;  to : 
(a)  used  before  nouns  of  time. 

He  and  his  sons  were  priests  to  the  tribe  of  Dao 
until  the  day  of  the  captivity.  J  udg.  zviii.  3a 

(fr)  Preceding  a  sentence  or  clause :  till  the 

time  that;  till  the  point  or  degree  that 

UntU  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty, 

111  entertabi  the  oflTer'd  fallacy.  SkaM. 

In  open  prospect  nothing  bounds  our  »re. 

Unhl  the  earth  seems  Joln'd  unto  the  sky.  Dryden. 

Kote.  Like  on  and  tipon,  UU  and  untU  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  as  to  ussge.  See 
Till.— 2. t  To:  before  nouns  denotmg  phy- 
sical objecta 

He  roused  himself  AiU  blithe,  and  hasten'd  them 
until.  Spenser. 

Untile  (un-tno,  v.e.  To  take  the  tiles  from; 
to  uncover  by  removing  tiles;  to  strip  of 
tUea    '  UntiJLe  the  house.'    Beau.  <fe  Ft 

Untlllable  (un-tU'a-blX  a.  Incapable  of 
being  tilled  or  cultivated;  barren.  'The 
tiiOiMod/e  and  barren  deep.'    Cowper. 

UntUled  (un-tild'X  a.  Not  tiUed;  not  cul- 
tivated.   Holinshed. 

Untlmbered  (un-tim'b«rdX  a.  1.  Not  fur- 
nished with  timber.  '  The  saucy  boat,  whose 
weak  untimber'd  sidea'  iS^lr.  — 2.  Not 
covered  with  timber  trees. 

Untlme  t  (un-UmO.  n.  Not  a  fit  time ;  an 
unseasonable  time.    Chaucer. 

Untimely  (un-tlm'liX  a.  Not  timelv;  as,  (ay 
not  done  or  happening  in  the  right  season: 
as,  utUtriMt^  frost  '  UnUme^f  storma 
Shak.  (6)  lU-tiroed;  inopportune;  unsuit- 
able; uimtting;  improper.  '  Some  untimelif 
thought'  Shak.  (e)  Happening  before  the 
natunl  time;  premature;  as,  utUimelit 
death;  untimely  fate,  'llie  untitnely  faU 
of  virtuous  Lancaster.'    Shak. 

Untimely  (un-tlm'UX  adv.  Before  the 
natural  time;  prematurely;  unseasonably; 
amisa  '  Leaf  and  fruit  both  too  wUimelif 
i^hed.'  &i>en»er.  'If  I  not  press  untimely 
on  his  leisure.'    Bmoe. 

UntlmeonB  (un-Um'usX  a.  Untimely;  un- 
seasonable; aa,  t<nfim0otu  hours.  'His  ir- 
reverent and  U7itimeous  jocularity.'  Sir 
W.  Scott 

Untlmeonaly  (un-tlm'us-UX  adv.  In  an  un- 
timeous  manner;  untimely.    Sir  W.  Scott 

Untlnotored  (un-tingk'tfirdX  a.  Not  tinc- 
tured; not  tinged,  stained,  mixed,  or  in- 
fected; unimbued.  '  Not  altcMrather  imfino- 
tured  with  martial  discipline.     Maeaulay. 

Untinged  (un-tinjd^  a.  1.  Not  tinged;  not 
stained;  not  discoloured;  as,  water  un- 
tinged; untinged  beams  of  light— 2.  Not 
infected;  unimbued.    Swi/L 

Untirable  (un-tlr'a-blX  a.  Incapable  of 
being  tlr^ ;  unwearied.    Shak. 

Untlred  (un-tlrd'X  A*  Not  tired ;  not  ex- 
hausted.   Shak. 

Untiring  (un-tlr'ingX  a.  Not  becoming 
tired  or  exhausted;  as,  untiring  patience. 

Untltbed  (un-tiTHd'X  a*  Not  subjected  to 
tithea    R  PoUok. 

Untitled  (un-ti'UdX  a.  Having  no  UUe; 
having  no  claim  or  right;  at,  an  untitled 
tyrant    Shak. 

Unto  (un'tdX  prev.  [Prefix  unt,  and  fo. 
See  UNTIL.]  1.  'To.  [Unto  is  now  anti- 
quated, but  is  still  sometimes  used  in  the 
scriptural,  solemn,  or  elevated  style.] 

Come  u0t/9  me.  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
ladoi,  and  I  will  give  you  rest  If  at  xi.  aft 

111  follow  you  MtOa  the  death.  SJtaJt. 

2.tlTntiL    Chaucer. 

UntoUlng  (un-toil'ingX  a.  Without  toil  or 
labour.   Thomson. 

Untold  (un-tdldO.  a.  1.  Not  told ;  not  re- 
lated; not  revealed.  Drvden—i.  Not  num- 
bered; as,  money  unttdd.  'In  the  number 
let  me  pass  untold.'    Shak 

UntOlerable  t  (nn-torsr-a-blX  a.  Not  toler- 
able; intolerable.    Bp.  Jewel. 


ch.  efcain;     6h,  Sc.  loeA;     g.  90;     j.iob;      h.  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sing;     TH.  lAen;  th,  tMn;     w,  trig;    wti,  wAig;    zh.  asnre.— See  KIT. 
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Untomb(uD-t5m0.v.t  To  disinter.   Fuller. 

Untonguet  (un-tungO.  v.t  To  deprive  of 
a  tongue  or  of  a  voice;  to  silence.    Fuller. 

UntOOth  (on-tOth'X  v-^  ^o  deprive  of 
teeUi.    Cowper. 

Untoothsome  (un-tt^th'sum),  a.  Not  tooth- 
some; nnpal&table.    Bp.  HaU. 

VntoothBOxneness  (an-tdth'sum-nesX  n. 
The  quality  of  being  untoothsome  or  un- 
palatable.   Bp.  Ball 

untormented  (un-tor-ment'ed).  a.  Not 
tormented;  not  put  in  pain;  not  teased. 
Young. 

UntomCim-tdm'Xa-  Not  torn;  not  rent 
or  forced  asunder.    Cowper. 

UntOUClMd(un-tachf).a.  1.  Not  touched;  not 
reached ;  not  hit;  not  meddled  with;  unin- 
jured. '  Depart  untouched.*  Shak.—2.  Not 
mentioned.  *  Untouched,  or  slightly  handled, 
in  discourse. '  Shak.—S.  Not  affected.  '  Un- 
toueh'd  with  any  shade  of  years. '  Tetmyton. 
4.  Not  moved;  not  affected  emotionally. 
'Wholly  untouched  with  his  agonies.'  Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

Vntowaxd  (un-td'wdrdX  a.    1.  Froward; 

perverse;  refractory;  not  easily  guided  or 

taught    'This  untotMird  generation.'   Acts 

ii.  40. 

What  incAtu  this  scorn,  thou  most  untoward  knave? 

ShaJt. 

2.  Awkward ;  ungraceful ;  as,  an  untovoard 
manner.  Swift— Z.  Inconvenient;  trouble- 
some; vexatious;  as.  an  untovoard  event;  an 
untouKird  vow.    Hudibrae. 

Untowardly  (un-td'wdrd-liX  adv.  In  ah 
untoward,  froward,  or  perverse  manner; 
perversely.    TiUoUon. 

Untowardly  (un-td'wArd-li),  a.  Awkward: 
perverse;  froward.  '  Untowardly  tricks  and 
vices.'    Locke. 

Untoinmlneu  (untd'wftrd-nes),  n.    The 
state  or  quality  of  being  untoward ;  awk- . 
wardness;  frowardness;  perverseness.    Bp. 
Wilton. 

Untowered  (un-tou'drdX  a.  Not  having 
towers;  not  defended  by  towers.  Wordsworth. 

UntraOMible  (un-tr&a'a-blX  a.  Incapable  of 
being  traced  or  followed.    South. 

Untraced  (un-tr&stO.  a.  1.  Not  traced;  not 
fallowed.— 2.  Not  marked  by  footsteps. 
De7^ham.—3.  Not  marked  out 

Untraoked  (un-trakf  >,  a.  l.  Not  tracked ; 
not  marked  by  footsteps;  pathless.  '  Un- 
trtuked  woods.'  Sandyt.—2.  Not  followed 
by  the  tracks. 

Untraotable  (un- trak'ta-bl),  a.  1 .  Not  tract- 
able ;  not  yielding  to  discipline ;  stubborn ; 
indocile;  ungovernable;  intractable;  as.  au 
untraetable  son.— 2.  Not  to  be  reduced  to 
rule  or  system;  not  to  be  made  regular;  un- 
manageable. 

There  was  room  amoiur  these  hitherto  untractabU 
irregiilarities  for  the  adaUional  results  of  the  theory. 

8.  Rough;  diflloult  'I  forced  to  ride  the 
unHracltaJhle  abyss.'  Mtltan.—k.  Not  yielding 
to  the  heat  or  to  the  hammer,  as  an  ore. 

17iitraota1)lenefl»,  UntraotaUllty  (un- 
trak'ta-bl-nes.  un-trak'tabU"i-U).  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  untraetable ;  re- 
fractoriness; stubbornness:  unwillingness 
to  be  governed,  controlled,  or  managed. 
Locke;  Burke. 

Untradedt  (un-tr&d'ed\  a.  1.  Not  resorted 
to  or  frequented  for  the  sake  of  trading. 
'  An  wUraded  place.'  Hackluyt.—i.  Unprac- 
tised ;  inexperienced.  '  A  people  not  ut- 
terly ttntrao^  .  .  .  in  his  discipline.'  UdalL 
8.  Unhaclcneyed;  unusual;  not  used  in  com- 
mon practice.  'That  I  affect  the  untraded 
oath.*^  Shak. 

Untradlng  (un-trad'ing),  a.  Not  engaged 
in  commerce;  not  accustomed  to  trade;  as. 

'  Untradiny 


an  urUradinq  countnr  or  city, 
and  unskilful  hands.    Locke. 


Untraclo  (un-traj'ik).  a.  Not  tragic;  hence, 
comic:  luaicrous.    Carlyle. 

Untrained  (un-trand'X  a.  1.  Not  trained ; 
not  disciplined;  not  skilful;  not  educated; 
not  instructed.  '  My  wit  untrained  in  any 
kind  of  art'  Shak.  — 2.  Irregular;  ungov- 
ernable; as,  untrained  hope.    O.  Herbert. 

UntrampleidCun-tram'pldXa.  Not  trampled; 
not  trod  upon.    Shelley. 

Untransferable  (un-trans-fer'a-blX  a.  in- 
capable of  being  transferred  or  passed  from 
one  to  another:  aa,  power  or  right  untrane- 
ferable.    Howell. 

untranslatable (nntrans-I&t'a-blX  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  translated.    Gray. 

Untranilatablenets  (nn  -  trans -l&t' a  bi- 
nes), n.  The  quality  of  being  untranftlat- 
at>Ie:  impossibility  of  being  translated. 
Coleridge. 


Untransmutable  (un-trans-mQfa-blX  a- 
Incapable  of  being  changed  into  a  different 
substance;  nnch^geable;  constant 

Each  character  .  .  .  appears  to  me  in  practice 
pretty  durable  and  uHtraMsmutabU.  Hum 


fumr. 


Untransparent  (un-trans-pi'rentX  a.  Not 
transparent;  opaque.    Boyle. 

Untravelled  (un-trav'eld).  a.  1.  Not  tra- 
velled ;  not  trodden  by  passengers ;  as,  an 
untravelled  iore^t.  '  UntraveUeapwcta,*  Sir 
T.  Browne.— Z  Having  never  seen  foreign 
countries;  not  having  gained  experience  bv 
travel  'An  untravelled  Englishman  '  Ad- 
diton. 

Untread  (un-tred^,  v.t  To  tread  back;  to 
go  back  in  the  same  steps;  to  retrace.  Shak. 

untreasore  (nn-trezh'OrX  v.  t  1.  To  deprive 
of  a  treasure. 

They  found  the  bed  untretuurtd  ai  their  mistress. 

ShaJk. 

2.  To  bring  forth,  as  treasure;  to  set  forth; 
to  display.  'The  quaintness  with  which  he 
untrea^ur^ . . .  the  stores  of  his  memory.' 
J.  Mitford. 

Untreatable  (un-tr§fa-bl),  a.  l.  Incapable 
of  being  treated;  not  treatable.  — 2. t  Not 
practicable.    Dr.  H.  More. 

untrembllng  (un-trem'blingX  a.  Not  trem- 
bling or  shaking;  firm;  steMy.    J.  Philipe. 

UntnmulOOB  (un-trem'Q-lusX  a.  Not  trem- 
ulous; steady.  '  Untremulout  fingers.'  Char- 
lotte Bronte. 

Untreepasslng  (un-tres'pas-ingX  a.  Not 
trespassing;  not  tran^resaing.  'Anuntree- 
pateing  honesty.'    Milton. 

untreuedt  (un-trestO,  pp.  Not  tied  in  a 
tress  or  tresses.    Chaucer. 

Untried  (un-tridO.  a.  l.  Not  tried;  not  at- 
tempted.—2.  Not  yet  felt  or  experienced;  as. 
untried  sufferings.  —3.  Not  subjected  to 
trial;  not  showmg  capabilities  by  proof 
given;  as,  he  is  quite  untried  yet— 4.}  Un- 
noticed; unexamined.  Shak.—b.  Not  having 
passed  trial ;  not  heard  and  determined  in 
law;  as,  the  cause  remains  untried. 

Untrifltng  (un-tri'fl-ingX  a.  Not  trifling; 
not  indulging  in  levities.    Savage. 

Untrlmmed  (un-triradO,  a.  l.  Not  trimmed; 
not  pruned;  not  put  in  order. —2.  Dis- 
hevelled; stripped  of  ornamental  dress. 
Shak. 

Untrllte,t  v.t.    To  mistrust    Chaucer. 

Untrlampbable  t  (un-tri'um-fa-blX  a.  Ad- 
mitting no  triumpn ;  not  an  object  of  tri- 
umph. 'Vain,  untriumphable  fray.'  Uudi- 
brae. 

Untriumphed  (un-trfumftX  a.  Not  tri- 
umphed over.    May. 

Untrod.  Untrodden  (un-trod',  un-trod'nX 
a.  Not  having  been  trod;  not  passed  over; 
not  maricedby  thefeet;  unfrequented.  Shak. 
'  Untrodden  waya'    Wordsworth. 

Untrolled  (un-trdld'X  a.  Not  bawled  or 
thrown;  not  rolled  along.    Dryden. 

Untroublet  (un-tmblX  v.t  To  free  from 
trouble;  to  disabuse.    Leighton. 

Untroubled  (un-trubldXa.  1.  Not  troubled; 
not  disturbed  by  care,  sorrow,  or  business; 
not  agitated;  not  moved;  not  rufiled;  not 
confused;  free  from  passion;  as.  an  un- 
troubled  mind.  'Quiet  uiUrvubled  soul, 
awake ! '  Shak.— 2.  Not  disturbed  or  raised 
into  waves  or  ripples.— 3.  Not  foul;  not 
turbid;  clear;  as,  an  urUrouJbled  stream. 
'  Bodies  clear  and  untroubled.'    Bacon. 

Untrouble<!bie88  (un-tmb'Id-nesX  n.  State 
of  being  untroubled;  freedom  from  trouble; 
unconcern.    Hammond. 

Untrowablet  (un-trd'a-blX  a.  Incredible. 
Wickliffe. 

Untrue  (nn-trOO.  a.  1.  Not  true;  false;  con- 
trary to  the  fact;  as,  the  story  is  untrue.— 
2.  Not  faithful  to  another;  inconstant;  not 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  husband,  wife,  vas- 
sal, friend,  &c\  not  to  be  trusted;  false; 
disloyal— 8.  Inconstant,  as  a  lover.   Shak. 

Untrulsm  (un-trO'izm).  n.  Something  ob- 
viously unUne ;  the  opposite  of  a  truism. 
'Platitudes,  truisms,  and  Kntruuma.'  Troi- 
lope.    [Rare.] 

Untruly  (un-tr(/IiX  adv.  In  an  untrue  man- 
ner; not  truly:  falsely;  not  according  to 
reality.    Raleigh. 

UntnUM  (un-trus').v.  t  To  untie  or  unfasten; 
to  loose  from  a  truss,  or  as  from  a  truss;  to 
let  out;  specifically,  to  loose,  as  to  let  down 
the  breeches,  by  untying  the  points  by  which 
they  were  held  up.    Beau.  A  Fl. 

Untrussed  (nn-trustO.  a.  Not  trussed;  not 
tied  up:  not  bundled  up.    Fair/ax. 

UntrUBSert  (un-truB'6rX  n.  One  who  un- 
trusses;  one  who  prepares  for  punishment 
by  untmssing.  '  The  untrutser*  or  whippers 
of  the  age.'    B.  Joneon. 


Sntruttt  (un-tmstO.  n.  Distrust  Chaucer. 
ntrustftil  (un-trust'fnlX  <>•  l-  Not  trutit- 
ful  or  trusting.— 2.  Not  to  be  trusted;  nut 
trustworthy;  not  trusty.  Sir  W.Scott.  [Rare  ] 

UntrUBtinees  (un-trus'ti-nesX  n.  The  qna- 
lity  of  being  uutrusty;  unfaithfulness  in  the 
discharge  of  a  trust    Sir  T.  Hayward. 

UntruBtwortby  (un-tmsfw^r-TBiX  a.  Not 
worthy  of  being  trusted ;  not  deserving  of 
confidence.    Kdec  Rev. 

Untrusty  (un-tms'tiX  «■  Not  trusty;  not 
worthy  of  confidence;  unfaithful  Bp.  Halt 

Untruth  (nn-trOthO»  n.  L  The  quality  of 
being  untrue;  contrariety  to  truth;  want  of 
veradtv.  'He  who  is  I^ect  and  abhors 
untruth.*  Sofufyt.— 2.  Treachery:  want  of 
fidelity;  faithlessness.  '  Too  wholly  true  to 
dream  utUruth  in  thee.'  Tennyton,—^  A 
false  assertion;  a  falsehood;  a  lie.    Shak. 

No  MHtrtah  can  possibly  avail  the  patron  and  de- 
fender long.  Ho^ktr. 

UntrutllftQ  (nn-tr6th'fnl).  a.  Not  truthful; 
wanting  in  veracity.    Clarke. 

Untuokered  (un-tok'^rdX  a.  Having  or 
wearing  no  tucker.    Additon. 

Untuname  (un-tfin'a-blX  a.  L  Not  capa- 
ble of  being  tuned  or  brought  to  the  proper 
pitch.— 2.  Not  harmonious;  discordant;  not 
musical 


My  news  in  dumb  silence  will  I  bunr. 
For  they  are  harsh,  untunabit,  and  bad. 


Skmk, 


Untunableness  (un-tfin'a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  untunable;  want  of  harmony 
or  concord;  discord.    T.  WartAm. 

Untune  (un-t(lnO.  v.t  1.  To  put  out  of  tune; 
to  make  incapable  of  consonance  or  har- 
mony. '  Untune  that  string.'  Shak—Z  To 
disorder;  to  confuse.  *  Untun'd  and  Jarring 
senses.'   Shak. 

Untuned  (un-tOndO.  a.  Unronslca];  unhar- 
monlous. '  With  boisterous  untuned  dmma. ' 
Shak. 

Unturbaned  (un-tto'bandX  a.  Not  wearing 
a  turban;  having  the  turban  off.   Southey. 

Untum  (un-t«m'X  v.t  To  torn  in  the  re- 
verse way.    [Rare.] 

Think  you  he  nought  but  prison  walls  did  see. 
Till,  so  unwilling,  thuu  uutum'dst  the  key.    Ktmt*. 

Unturned  (nn-t^mdO.  a.  Not  turned.— To 
Uatt  iu>  etone  unturned.   See  under  STOKK. 

Untutored  (un-tQ'tordX  a.  Unhistmcted ; 
uutaught;  rude;  raw;  as,  untutored  infancy. 
*  Some  untutored  youth.'    Shak. 

Untwine  (un-twin'X  vt  pret  A  pp.  un- 
twined;  ppr.  untwinina.  I.  To  untwist;  to 
open  or  separate  after  having  been  twisted. 
waUer.—i.  To  separate,  as  that  which  winds 
or  clasps :  to  cause  to  cease  winding  round 
and  clinging  to. 

It  requires  a  long  and  powerful  coaater.«ympatliy 
in  a  nation  to  uHtivint  the  ties  of  custom  wbiLh  bmd 
a  people  to  the  established  and  the  old. 

Sir  ir.  Hamat»n 

Untwine  (un-twln').  v.i.  To  become  un- 
twined. 'His  silken  braids  untwine^  and 
sUp  thehr  knoto.'    MiWm. 

Untwist  (nn-twist0^v.t  1.  To  separate  and 
open,  as  threads  twisted ;  or  to  turn  back 
from  being  twisted.  Tn/tvutawire.*  Smi/t 
2.  Fig.  to  disentangle ;  to  solve.  '  UntwiH 
this  riddle.'    Beau.  S  Fl 

Untwist  (un-twisfX  v.i.  To  become  un- 
twisted; to  untwine;  as,  a  cord  untwiett. 

Untyt  (un-tlO.  v.t    To  untie.     Young. 

Ununderstoodt  (unun'der st«d).  o.  Not 
understood;  not  comprehended    Fuller. 

Ununlform  fun-A'ni-rnrm),  a.  Not  uniform: 
wanting  uniformity.  'An  unun^Sorm  piety.' 
Dr.  H.  More.    [Rare.] 

Ununited  (un-Q-idt'edX  a.  Not  united;  not 
connected  or  combined.     WaHntrton, 

Unurged  (un-^d').  a.  Not  uraed;  not 
pressed  with  soUcitation;  unsolicited:  vol- 
untarv;  of  one's  own  accord.  *  An  imti rprd 
faith  to  your  proceedinga'    Shak. 

UnusaCfet  (un-fiz'&JX  •»•    Want  of  usage. 

Unusea  (un-OzdO.  a.  1  Not  put  to  um*  ;  not 
employed ;  not  applied ;  disused  5AaJr 
2  'That  has  never  neen  used— 5.  Not  arcn»- 
tomed :  as,  hands  ttnueed  to  labour;  hearts 
iinta<'d  to  deceit  '  Unused  to  the  melting 
moo4l.'    Shak. 

Unusefnl  (un-fis'fQlX  a.  UselaM;  serving 
no  good  purpose.    Dryden. 

Unusual  (un-Q'xhQ-alX  a.  Not  usual;  not 
frequent;  not  common;  rare;  aa.  an  unusual 
season;  a  person  of  unusual  erudition. 
'  Some  comet  or  un%tswU  prodigy.'    Shmk 

Unusuallty  (un-(i'zhil^''i-tiX  «»•  The  stat« 
or  quality  of  Deing  unusual;  unwontedneaa. 
'  Unusuality  of  expression.'    Poe. 

Unusually  (un-a'zhfi-al-li),  adr.  In  aa  on- 
ustial  manner;  not  commonly;  not  freqoani- 
ly;  rarely.    Foley. 


F&te,  fttr,  fat,  fill;       m6,  met  h«r:       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not  mbve;       tilbe,  tub,  bnll;       oil,  pound;       ii.  8c.  abuae;      f,  8c  fry. 
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Vnusnalnasa  (on-Q'shQ-al-Det).  n.  The  state 
of  being  unosual;  unoommonneM ;  infre- 
guency:  rareneM  of  occorrenoe.    Bp.  Hall. 

unutterabUl^  (un-aft^ra-bll^ru).  n. 
1.  The  quality  or  being  unutterable.  —2.  That 
which  cannot  be  uttered  or  spolten.  Car- 
lyU, 

Vnuttarallle  (un-ut't^r-a-bl),  a.  Incapable 
of  being  attend  or  expressed;  ineffable;  in- 
eipresnble;  aa,  unutUrabU  anguish;  unut- 
tertMe  joy.  'Sighed  and  looked  unuUer- 
abU  things.'    Thonwm. 

Vnutteraidy  (nn-uf  t^r^i-bllX  adv.  In  an 
unutterable  manner.    Dr.  Knox. 

Vnuttered  (un-ut't^rd),  a.  Not  uttered  or 
spolcen ;  silent  '  The  unuttered  pangs  that 
rend  his  righteous  heart'    Hontey. 

VnTaelllJiaillf  (un-vas'il-it-ingl  a.  Not 
vacillating;  not  wavering;  steady.  'Firm 
and  unvaeiUating  steps.'    Sir  W.  Seott 

VnTail  (un-T&lO.  v.t.  To  unveil  Denham. 
See  UimiL. 

VnTaluaVto  (un-val'A-a-blX  «•  1-  Being 
above  price;  invaluable.  —  2.  Valueless; 
worthless.    T.  Adanu. 

In  proportion  at  it  leads  awajr  from  Ufe,  it  is  unvai- 
HmNe  or  malignant.  Ruskin. 

UnTEloed  (un-val'AdX  a.  1.  Not  valued; 
not  prised;  neglected.  '  Unvalued  persons.' 
Shak.—t.^  Inestimable;  not  to  be  valued. 
*  Unvalued  Jevela'  Shak.—^  Not  esti- 
mated; not  having  the  value  set;  not  ap- 
praised; as,  an  estate  unvaltied. 

unyanquiBhable  (un-vanglcwish-a-bix  a. 
Incapable  of  being  conquered.     Udall. 

UnvUKlllllliad  (un-vanglcwIshtX  a.  Not 
conquered;  not  overcome.    Shak. 

Vnyarlable  (un-v&'ri-a-bl),  a.  Not  variable; 
invariable.    Jforrie. 

Unvaried  fun-v&'rid),  a.  Not  varied;  not 
altered;  not  diversified.  'The  same  un- 
varied chimes.'    Pope. 

Unvariegatea  (un-v&'ri-oit-edy  a.  Not 
variegated;  not  diversiflea.    Edut.  Rev. 

Vnyamiiliad  (un-viU^nishtX  a.  l.  Not  over- 
laid with  varnish.  —2.  Fia.  not  artfully  em- 
bellished ;  plain.  *  A  round  unvamiMh'd  tale.' 
Shak. 

VnTaZTlxif  (un-v&'ri-ing).  a.  Not  altering; 
not  liaole  to  change;  uniform.    Locke. 

Unvdll  (un- v&lO,  V.  L  To  remove  a  vail  from ; 
to  uncover;  to  disclose  to  view.  Shak.; 
MUton. 

VnyeUedly  (unv&l'ed-liX  adv.  Plainly; 
without  disguise.    Boyle.    [Rare.] 

UnTallar  (un-vil'^rX  n.  One  who  unveils; 
one  who  expounda    Boyle. 

VllTeneralue  (un-ven'^-a-blX  a.  Not  ven- 
erable; not  worthy  of  veneration;  contempt- 
ilde.    Shak. 

Unvenomad  (nn-ven'omdX  a.  Having  no 
venom ;  not  poisonous.  '  A  toad  unvenomed. ' 
Bp.  HaU, 

VnTsnomoui  (un-ven'om-nsX  a.  Free  from 
venom;  not  poisonoua    Bp.  Oauden. 

Vnvented  (un-ventfed),  a.  Not  vented;  not 
opened  for  utterance  or  emission.  Beau. 
A  FL 

VllYentllated  (nn-ven'ti-lA-tedX  a.  Not 
ventilated ;  not  fanned  bv  the  wind;  not 
purified  by  a  free  current  of  air.  Sir  R. 
Btackmore. 

VnTeraolOllB  (un-Te-rft'shns).  a.  Not  vera- 
cious; not  having  a  strict  regard  for  truth; 
untruthful;  dishonest    Pr<if.  KnigfU. 

Unftn/dty  (un-v»-ras1-UX  n.  Want  of 
veracity;  untruthfulness;  falsehood.  'A 
certain  very  considerable  finite  quantity  of 
Unveracity  and  FhantasnL'    Canyle. 

VnTerdant  (un-vir'dantX  a.  Not  verdant; 
not  green;  having  no  verdure.    Congrwe. 

Unvarttablet  (un-vftr'i-ta-blX  a.  Not  veri- 
table; not  true.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Unyenad  (un-vArst'X  a.  Not  skilled;  not 
versed;  unacquainted.  '  Unvereed  in  spin- 
ning, and  in  looms  unskilled.'  Sir  R.  Blaek- 
nwre. 

VnToxed,  UBTtZt  (un-vekst'X  a.  1.  Not 
vexed;  not  troubled;  not  disturbed.  '  Un- 
vexed  IHmidiBe.'  Donne. —2.  Not  injured; 
uninjured.    Tennyton. 

Vnvloar  (nn-vi'kte').  v.i.  To  deprive  of  the 
office  or  position  of  a  vicar.    Strype. 

VnTlgorouly  (un-vig'or-ua-li).  adv.  Not 
vigorously;  without  energy.    itUton. 

VllTlOlallM  (un-vi'o-Ia-blX  a.  Not  to  be 
violated  or  broken.    Shak. 

VnTlOlated  (unvf 6-lftt-ed),  a.  1.  Not  vio- 
lated; not  injured.  '  Th'  unviolated  honour 
of  your  wife.'  Shak.— 2.  Not  broken;  not 
transgressed;  as,  laws  unviolated.  'My 
unviciated  vow.'    Milton. 

VuwiltaOUM  (un-v6r'tQ-UB).  a.  Not  virtuous; 
destitute  of  virtue.    Shak. 


UnvlflVtot  (un-viz'i-blX  a.    Invisible. 
UnVltal  (un-vi'talX  a.   Not  vital;  not  essen- 
tial to  lire;  hence,  fatal. 

Lavoisier  showed  that  the  atmospheric  air  consists 
of  pure  or  vital,  and  of  an  UHVttat  air,  which  he 
thence  called  axote.  tVhtweU. 

nilTltiated(un-vish1-&t-edXa.  Not  vitiated; 

nut  corrupted.    B.  Jomon. 
Unvliard,  UiiTliard  (nn- vizard),  v.t    To 

divest  of  a  vizard  or  mask:  to  unmask. 

'  Thus  unvvcarded,  thus  unmasked  I '  MUton. 
Unyoloed  (un-voisfX  a.  l.  Not  spoken;  on- 
uttered;  not  articulated  or  pronounced. 

Smer9on.—2,  In  phonetiee,  not  uttered  with 

voice  as  distinct  from  breath. 
Unvoidaible  (un-void'a-blX  a.    Incapable  of 

being  made  void;  irreversible.    "That  im- 

voidiiMe  sentence.'    Bailey. 
UnYOlllIItanr  t  (  un- vol'un-ta-ri  X  a.    Invol- 
untary.   FuUer. 
Unvolnptaom  (un-vo-lnp'tO-usX  a.     Free 

from  voluptuousness;  not  sensuous.  Oeorge 

Eliot. 
Unyote  (un-vdtO.  «.t    To  retract,  annul,  or 

undo  by  vote.    BximeL 
Unvowed  (un-voud'X  a.    Not  vowed;  not 

consecratea  by  solemn  promise.    Sandyt. 
nnyoyageatileCun-voi'aJ-a-blXa.  i.  incap- 
able of  oeing  navigated;  Innavigable.    De 

Quineey.—2.  Not  to  be  crossed  or  passed 

over;  impassable.    '  This  unvoyageaUe  gulf 

obscure.     Miltoti. 
UllTUlgar  (un-vnl'g6rX  a.     Not  vulgar  or 

common.    B.  Jonaon. 
Unvnlgarlia  (un-vuVg^-b).  v.t    To  divest 

of  vulgarity;  to  make  not  vulgar  or  common. 

Lavnb. 
Unwalted  (nn-w&t'adX  a.    Not  attended: 

with  on.     'To  wander  up  and  down  un- 

waited  on.'    Beau.  A  FL 
Unwakttned  (un-w&lcendX  a.  Not  wakened; 

not  roused  from  sleep  or  as  firom  sleep. 

MUton. 
Vnwanderlliff  (un-won'ddr-ing).  a.     Not 

wandering;  not  moving  or  going  from  place 

to  place.    Cowper. 
UnwainMredt  (un-wap'*rdX  a.    (See  Wap- 

PIR.]    Not  caused  or  not  having  reason  to 

tremble;  not  made  tremulous;  unpalsied; 

hence,  feariess  through  innocence. 

We  come  towards  the  f^ods 
Yoong,  and  unwafptr'd,  not  halting  under  crimes. 

Bmu.  &■  Ft. 

Unwardedt  (nn-ward'edX  a.  IJn watched; 
unguarded,    ^ronoe. 

Vnwaret  (un-w&i'X  a.  l.  Not  aware;  off 
one's  guard;  unaware.  Faitfax.^t.  Unfore- 
seen; unexpected.    Chaucer. 

Unwarett(un-wirx^,adiy.  Unawares.  Shak.; 
Speneer. 

Unwarily  (nn-w&'ri-UX  adv.  In  an  unwary 
manner;  without  vigilance  and  caution; 
heedlesdy;  unexpectedly.    Shak. 

UnwaxInOM  (un-w&'ri-nesX  n.  The  quality 
of  being  unwary;  want  of  caution;  careless- 
ness; heedlessnesa    Spectator. 

UnwarlUra  ( un-w»raik ).  a.  Not  warlike ; 
not  fit  for  war ;  not  used  to  war ;  not  mili- 
tary.   Dryden. 

Vnwami  (un-wnrmO,  v.i  To  lose  warmth; 
to  become  cold.    [Riire.] 

With  horrid  chiU  each  little  bcsrt  unwarms. 

Hooi. 

UnwaniAd  (un-wumd'X  «•  Not  warned;  not 

cautioned ;  not  previously  admonished  of 

danger.    Xoe&e. 
Unwaip  (un-wnrp'X  v.e.    To  reduce  from 

the  state  of  being  waiped.    Evelyn. 
Pn warped  (un-warptl.  a.   Not  warped;  not 

biassed;  impartial;  unbiassed.  'Honest zeal 

lintearped  by  part^  rage.'    Thamaoin. 
VnwarrantaDle  (un-wor'ant-a-bl).  a.    Not 

warrantable;  notaefensible;  not  Justifiable; 

illegal;  unjust;  improper.    '  An  uniMirront- 

a6<«  action.'    SmOh. 
UnwarrantattleneM  (un-wor'ant-a-bl-nesX 

n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  nnwar- 

rantable.    Bp.  HatL 

UllwarTantal>l7(nn-wor'ant-a-bUXflKfv-  In 
an  unwarrantable  manner;  in  a  manner  that 
cannot  be  Justified.    Bp.  Ball. 

Unwarranted  (un-wor'ant-ed).  a.  1.  Not 
warranted;  not  authorized.— 2.  Not  guar- 
anteed; not  assured  or  certain.  '  Upon  nope 
of  an  unwarranted  conquest'  Bacon.— 
8  Not  guaranteed  to  be  good,  sound,  or  of 
a  certam  quality;  as.  an  untoarranfed  horse. 

Unwary  (un-w4'riX  a.  L  Not  vigilant  against 
danger;  not  cautious;  unguarded;  precipi- 
tate.   Milton.— 2.^  Unexpected.    Speneer. 

Unwaihed  (un-wosht'X  a.  Not  washed; 
not  cleansed  by  water;  filthy;  vulgar.  '  An- 
other lean  uniMi«A«d  artificer.'  Shak.  *Un- 
waeh'd  hands.'     Cowper.— The  unwaahed^ 


the  areat  unwaehed,  the  lower  class  of 
people.  The  latter  phrase  was  first  applied 
by  Burke  to  the  artisan  class,  but  is  now 
used  to  designate  the  lower  classes  gener- 
ally; the  mob;  the  rabble. 

Unwaihen  (nn-wosh'n),  a.  Not  washed; 
unwashed.  *  UnuHuhenhMXidM.'  Matxv.  80. 

Unwasted  (un-wist'edX  a.  l.  Not  wasted 
or  lost  by  extravagance;  not  lavished  away ; 
not  dissipated.— 2.  Not  consumed  or  dimin- 
ished by  time,  violence,  or  other  means. 
Sir  R.  Blaekmore. 

UnwatObftll(un-woch'fnlXa-  Not  vigilant 
Jer.  Taylor. 

UnwatOIlAllneu  (unwoch'fulnesX  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unwatchf ul ;  want 
of  vigilance.    Leigh  ton. 

Unwavering  (un-w4'v«r-ing),  a.  Not  wav- 
ering; not  unstable;  not  fluctuating ;  fixed; 
constant;  steadfast.    Strype. 

Unwayedt  (un-wfcd'X  a.  Not  used  to  travel : 
unaccustomed  to  the  road.  'Colts  unwayed 
and  not  used  to  travel.'    Suckling. 

Unweakened(un-w6k'nd).a.  Not  weakened; 
not  enfeebled.    Boyle. 

Unweaned  (un-w6nd'X  a.  Not  weaned; 
hence,  not  withdrawn  or  disengaged.  Cogan. 

Unwearlable  (uu-wd'ri-a-blX  a.   Not  to  be 

tired  out  or  wearied.    Hooker. 
Unwearied  (un-w6'ridX  a.  l  Not  tired:  not 

fatigued.    'The  unwearied  sun.'    Addieoti. 

2.  Indefatigable;  continual;  assiduous;  as. 

unwearied  perseverance.    '  Unwearied  vir- 
tue.'   Denhafn. 
Unwearledly  (un-w6'rid-liX  adv.    In  an 

unwearied  manner;  indefatigably.   Cheetet- 

Aeld. 
Unwearledneu  (un-w6'rid-nes),  n.    State 

or  quality  of  being  unwearied.    Baxter. 
Unwearyt  (un-we^riX  v.t    To  refresh  after 

fatiffue.    'To  unweary  myself  after  my 

studies.'    Dryden. 
Unweaye  (un-w6v0,  v.t  To  undo  what  has 

been  woven:  to  disentangle.  '  Unweave  the 

web  of  fate.     Sandue. 
Unwebbed  (un-webd'),  a.  Not  webbed;  not 

having  the  toes  united  by  a  membrane. 

Pennant 

Unwed  (un-wedO.  a.    Unmarried.    Shak. 
Unwedseable  (un-wef  a-bix  a.    Not  to  be 

spUt  with  wedges.    'The  unwedgeable  and 

gnarled  oak.'    Shak. 
unweeded  (un-wM'edX  a.  Not  weeded;  not 

cleared  of  weeds.  '  Tis  an  unweeded  garden. ' 

Shak. 
Unweeplng  (un-wsp'ing).  a.    Not  weeping; 

not  shedding  or  dropping  tears.    '  Unweep- 

ing  eyes.'    Drayton. 
Unweetlng  t  ( un-w«t1ng  X  a.    [  See  Wbbt 

and  Wit.]  Ignorant;  unknowing.  Speneer; 

J.  PhiUpe. 

Unweetinglyf  (nn-wdfing-liX  adv.  Unwit- 
•tingly;  ignorantly;  without  consciousness. 

Unwelgbed  (nn-wftd'X  a.  l.  Not  weighed ; 
not  having  the  weight  ascertained. 

Solomon  left  all  the  vessels  uMweiektd.  i  Ki.  vtt.  47. 

2.  Not  deliberately  considered  and  exam- 
ined; not  considerate:  negligent;  unguarded; 
as.  words  unweighea.  'An  unwe^ghed  be- 
haviour.'   Shak. 

Unwelglllng  (un- wft'ing),  a.  Inconsiderate ; 
thoughtless.  'A  very  superficial,  ignorant 
unweighing  fellow.'    Shak. 

Unweioome  (un-wel1cumX  a.  Not  welcome; 
not  pleasing;  not  well  received;  as.  an  un- 
welcome guest  'Uneven  and  unwelcoine 
newa'    Snaic. 

Unweloomely  (un-wel'kum-liX  adv.  In  an 
unwelcome  manner;  without  welcome. 

Garcio  is  come  unwtlcomtfy  upon  her.     y.  BaUlU. 

Unweldyt(un-wel'diXa.  Unwieldy.  Cftaueer. 
Unwell(an-^elO><*>  1.  Not  well;  indispoted; 

not  in  good  health;  ailing;  somewhat  ilL— 

2.  Used  euphemistically,  siffuifying  ill  from 

menstruation;  affected  with  or  having  cata- 

menial  discharges.    Dunglieon. 
Unwellneu  (un-wernesX  n.    State  of  being 

unwell  or  indisposed.    Cheeterflsld. 
Unwembed.t  a.    Same  as  Unwemmed. 
UttWemmedftPp.   [See  Wkm.]   Unspotted; 

unstained.*   Chaucer. 
Unwept  (un-weptO,  a.    Not  wept  for;  not 

lamented;  not  mourned.     '  Unwept^  unhon- 

oured.  and  unsung.'    Sir  W.  SeotL 
Unwet  (un-wef  X  a.    Not  wet;  not  moist  or 

humid;  not  moistened.  *  Uitwettje,'  Daniel. 

*  Unwet  teet.'    Oarth. 
Unwhlpped  (un-whipf  ),  a.    Not  whipped ; 

not  punished.    Shak. 
Unwnolet  (nn-h6n,  a.    Not  whole;  not 

sound;  infirm.    Toad. 
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VnwllOleBOXlie  (un-hdrsum),  a.  "L  Not 
wholesome ;  onfftvounble  to  health ;  iiuft- 
labrious;  u,  umvhoUMWfM  air.  'UnuhoU- 
»ome  food.'  Shak.—l.  Not  Bound;  diseMed; 
tainted;  Impaired;  defective.  'The  people 
muddied,  thick  and  fimahoUwonu  in  their 
thoughts.'    Shak. 

Pn  wnolftaomen— •  (un-hdrtum-ne8),n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unwholesome ;  in- 
salubrity ;  as,  the  umoholeMomeneu  of  a  cli- 
mate. 'The  unwKoUmnneneu  of  the  air.' 
Dryden. 

Unwleldily  (un-w€I'di-U),  adt.  In  an  un- 
wieldy manner;  cumbrously.    Dryden. 

UnwldldineSB  (un-wfil'di-nesl  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  unwieldy;  heaviness; 
difficulty  of  being  moved;  as,  the  unwUldi- 
nen  of  a  parson  having  a  corpulent  body. 
*  A  cumbersome  unwieldineuS  Donfie, 

'Dnwleldsomet  (un-weld'sum),a.  Unwieldy. 
North. 

Unwieldy  (un-w6rdiX  a.  [Formerly  «n- 
loeldy  (Saucer),  unwMldy,  Ac.,  from  un, 
not,  and  weldy,  toieldy,  active,  brisk,  strong. 
See  WiKLDT,  WiBLD.]  Movable  with  dilfl- 
culty;  especially,  too  bulky  and  dumay  to 
move  or  be  moved  easilv;  unmanageable 
from  weight;  bulky;  ponderous;  aa,  an  un- 
wieldy bulk ;  an  umneldu  rock.  *  And  clap 
their  joints  in  stiff  unwteldy  arms.'  Shak. 
*A  fat.  unwieldy  body.'   Clarendon, 

I  give  thb  heavy  weight  from  offaqr  head 

Afld  this  MM vilf/dry  sceptre  from  Bay  hasd.  SMmM. 

UnwUdt  (un-wOd').  v.t  Totamei  Sylvester, 

UnwUftaOin-wU'fulXo-  Not  wilful;  nnde- 
signed.    Jiiehardson. 

UnwUl  (un-wilOb  v.L  To  will  the  reverse  of; 
to  reverse  one's  win  in  regard  to.  'He .  . . 
who  uniBiUi  what  he  has  willed.'  Longfel- 
low. 

Unwilled  (un-wildO.a.  Not  willed;  not  pro- 
duced by  tne  will;  mvoluntary;  nndesignad; 
unintentionaL    Clarke. 

Unwilling  (un-willng),  a.  1.  Not  wilUnff ; 
loth;  disinclined ;  reluctant;  as,  an  untna- 
ing  servant.  'If  the  sun  rise  unwiUiim  to 
his  race.'  Dryden. — 2.t  Undesimed;  in- 
voluntary.    'A  fault  unwilling.*   Shak. 

Unwillingly  (un-wU'ing-liX  <^^-  In  <ui  un- 
willing manner;  against  one's  will;  not  with 
good- will;  reluctantly.    Shak. 

Unwillingneu  ( un-wUlng-nes  X  *»•  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unwilling;  lothness; 
disinclination;  reluctance.  'With  dull  un- 
wiUingnete.'    Shak, 

Unwily  ( un- will ),  a.  Not  wily ;  tree  from 
cunnins.    Edee.  Rev. 

Unwind  (un- wind^,  v.  t  pret  &  pp.  unwound. 
1.  To  wind  off;  to  loose  or  separate,  as  what 
is  wound  or  convolved;  as,  to  unwind  thread 
or  a  balL  —2.  To  disentangle;  to  free  fkt>m 
entanglement.    B.  Joneon. 

Unwind  {un-wIndO.  v.i.  To  admit  of  being 
unwound;  to  become  unwound.  Jf ortuiMr. 

Unwinking  (un-wingk^ngXo.  Not  winking; 
not  shutting  the  eyes ;  not  ceasing  to  wake 
or  watch.  '  unwinking  vigilance. '  Dr.  Knox. 

Unwinning  (un-win'ing),  a.  Not  winning; 
not  adapted  to  win  or  gain  favour;  uncon- 
ciliatory.  'Pride  being  an  unwinning  qua- 
lity.'   FidUr. 

Unwiped  (un-wlpf  X  «•  Not  wiped;  not 
cleaned  by  rubbing.    Shak. 

Unwisdom  (un-wu'domX  't.  Want  of  wis- 
dom; ignorance;  foolianness;  unwise  con- 
duct or  speech.  'The  results  <rf  sin  or  tut- 
wiedom.'    J.  £.  LowelL 

Sumptuary  laws  are  among  the  exploded  fallacies 
which  we  have  oubrrown.  and  we  nnile  at  the  «n- 
wisdom  which  coulaexpact  to  regulate  private  habits 
and  manners  by  statute.  Fraudt. 

Unwise  (un-wIzO.  a-  1*  Not  wise;  defective 
in  wisdom  or  judipient;  foolish;  as,  an  un- 
wite  man;   unwiee  kings.     'Most  untrue 

Satricians.'  Shak.—t.  Not  dictated  by  wis- 
om ;  not  adapted  to  the  end ;  injudicious ; 
imprudent;  as,  unwiee  measures^  '  Unwiee 
defav.'   Shak. 

Unwisely  (un-wlzliX  a<fv  In  an  unwise 
manner;  injudiciously;  indiscreetly;  not 
wisely ;  not  prudently ;  as,  unwieely  rigid ; 
unw%aely  studious.    Shak. 

Unwisht  (tm-wishO,  v.  L  To  wish  not  to  be; 
to  make  away  with  by  wishing.  '  Thou  hast 
unwieh'd  five  thousand  men.'   Shak. 

Unwished  (un-wishfX  a.  Not  wished :  not 
sought;  not  desired;  unwelcoma    Shak. 

Unwlstt  (tm-wisfX  o-  Not  known;  not 
thought  of.    Spenser. 

Unwit,t  n.  Want  of  wit  or  understanding. 
Chancer. 

Unwitt  (un-witO.  v.t  To  deprive  of  under- 
standing. 


UnwitCht  (un-wich'X  v.t.  To  free  from  the 
I  effects  of  witchcraft;  to  disenchant.  B.  Jon- 
'    son. 

,  Unwithdrawing  (un-with-dr^'ingX  a.  Not 
withdrawing;  continuallv  liberal.  'Such  a 
full  and  unwithdrawing  hand.'  MUton. 

Unwithered  (un-wiTH^ftrdXa.  Not  withered 
or  faded.  'The  yet  unwithered  blush.' 
Beau  dt  FL 

Unwitliering(un-wiTH'6r-ingXa.  Notliable 
to  wither  orf ade.    Cowper. 

Unwittalield  (un-with-holdO,  a.  Not  with- 
held; not  kept  or  held  back;  not  hindered. 
Thomson. 

Unwithstood  ( un-with-stod' ),  a.  Not  op- 
posed or  resisted.    J.  Philips. 

Unwitnessed  (un-wit'nestx  a.  Not  wit- 
neued;  not  attested  by  witnesses;  wanting 
testimony.    Hooker. 

Unwittily  (un-wit'iliX  adv.  Without  wit; 
not  wittuy.  '  Unwittily  and  ungracefully 
merry.'    Cowley. 

Unwitting  (un-wit'ingX  a.  Not  knowing; 
unconscious;  ignorant. 

Unwittinc^  (un-wit'ing-liX  adv.  Without 
knowledge  or  consciousness;  ig^orantlv;  in- 
advertently; as,  he  has  unwittingly  injured 
himself  or  his  neighbour.    Shak. 

Unwit^  (un-wif iX  a.  Not  witty;  destitute 
of  wit    '  Unwitty  Jokes.'    ShensUme. 

Unwived  t  (un-wivd'X  a.  Having  no  wife. 
'  Unwived  bachelors.     Selden. 

Unwonutn  (un-wu'man),  v.t  To  deprive  of 
the  qualities  of  a  woman.  'She  whose  wicked 
deeds  unwotnan'd  her.'    Sandye, 

Unwomanly  (un-wu'man-UX  a.  Not  wo- 
manly; unbecoming  a  woman. 

A  woman  sat,  in  ttmrnprnatify  rags; 
Plying  her  needle  and  thread.  J/«mL 

Unwonderf  (un-wun'd6rX  v.t  To  explain, 
so  as  to  make  no  longer  a  wonder  or  marvel. 
Fuller. 

Unwottdering  (un-wun'd6r-ingX  «•  Not 
wondering;  incurious.  'The  unwondering 
world.'    Dr.  Woleot 

Unwontt  (un-wuntO,a.  Unwonted.  Spenser. 

Unwonted  (un-wunf  edX  a.  l.  Not  wonted; 
not  Gonmion ;  imcommon ;  unusual ;  infre- 
quent; rare;  as,  an  unwonted  sight;  un- 
wonted changes.  Dryden.  —2.  Unaccustomed; 
unused;  not  made  familiar  by  practice;  as. 
a  child  unwonted  to  strangers.    MUton. 

Unwontedly  (un-wunt'ed-liX  adv.  In  an 
unwonted  or  unaccustomed  manner. 

Unwontedness  ( un-wunf  ed-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  unwonted;  uncommonness; 
rareness.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Unwooed  (un-w6<rX  a.  Not  wooed;  not 
courted,    shak. 

Unwordedt  (un-w«rd'ed),  a.  Not  worded ; 
not  spoken,  told.or  mentioned;  silent.  Beau 
A  Ft. 

UnworUng  (un-w«rkangX  a.  Living  with- 
out labour.  '  Converting  the  working  dasaes 
into  unworking  classes/    J.  S.  MQL 

Uttworldliness  (un-w6rldli-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  unworldly. 

UnworuUy  (un-w6rldliX  ••  Not  worldly; 
not  influenced  by  worldly  or  sordid  motivea. 

Unwormedt  (un-w6rmdO^  a.  Not  wormed; 
not  having  the  worm-like  ligament  cut  from 
under  the  tongue:  said  of  a  dog. 

She  is  mad  with  love 
As  mad  as  ever  Mnw^rm'd  dog  was.      Betm.  &-  Ft. 

Unworn  (nn-wdmO,  a.  Not  worn:  not  im- 
paired.   Burke. 

Unwonhliyped  (un-wAr'shipt),  a.  Not  wor- 
shipped; not  adored.    MUton. 

Unwortht  (un-wdrth'X  a.  Unworthy;  little 
worth.    MUton. 

Unworth  (un'w6rthX  n.  Unworthineaa 
'fieverenee  for  worth,  abhorrence  of  un- 
worth.'   Carlyle. 

Unworthily  (un-wSr^Hl-liX  adv.  In  an  un- 
worthy manner;  not  according  to  desert; 
either  above  or  below  merit ;  as,  to  treat  a 
man  unworthUy;  to  advance  a  person  tm- 
worthUy.    ShcUc.;  Tennyson. 

Unworthiness  (un-w6r^Hi-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  unworthy;  want  of  worth 
or  merit    Shak.;  Dryden. 

Unworthy  (un-w^r'TUi).  a.  1.  Not  deserv- 
ing; not  worthy;  undeserving:  followed  by 
qf,  which,  however,  is  sometimes  omitted. 
'  Every  particular  accident,  not  unworthy 
the  remembrance. '  KnoUes.  *  The  most  un- 
worthy qf  her  you  call  Rosalind.*  Shak. — 
2.  Wanting  meilt;  worthless;  vile;  base. 

Look  jrou  now.  how  Miravr/A/a  thing  you  make  ot 
roe.  SMaJk. 

S.  Unbecoming :  shameful ;  discreditable. 
'Unworthy  usage  of  the  maid.'  Dryden.— 
4.  Not  having  suitable  qualities  or  value; 


unsuitable;  unbecoming;  beneath  the  char> 
acter:  with  qf;  as,  work  unworthy  of  the- 
man.  '  Sometiiing  unworthy  of  the  author. ' 
Swtft. 

I  will  take  care  to  suppress  things  umm^rthy  ff 
him.  P0^ 

6.t  Not  deserved;  not  Justified. 

Worthy  vengeance  oa  thyself. 
Which  didst  HKWortMy  slaughter  upon  othen. 

SkmJk. 

Unwonnded  (un-wttnd'edx  a.  i.  Not 
wounded;  not  hurt;  not  injured  in  body; 
as,  .unwounded  enemies.  MUton.— ^  Not- 
hurt  ;  not  offended ;  as.  umwounded  ears. 
Pope. 

Unwrap  (un-rapO.  v.  t  To  open  or  undo,  aa 
what  is  wrapped  or  folded. 

Unwrayt  (uu-r&'),  vt  To  take  off.  as  the 
clothes  or  covering  of;  to  unwrie.   Sorth. 

Ubwreaked  (un-rektO,  a.  Not  wreaked ;  un- 
avenged; unrevengea.    Spenser. 

Unwreath,  Unwreathe (un-rfiraO,  v.t  To 
untwist  or  untwine;  to  untwist  or  undo,  aa 
anything  wreathed.    Boyle. 

Unwredced  (unrektO,  a.  Not  wrecked;  not 
ruined;  not  destroyed.   Drayton. 

Unwrie, t  v.t  [A.  sax.  unwre&n,  unmrtgan^ 
to  uncover.]  To  uncover;  to  unwray.  CAow- 
eer. 

Unwrinkle  (un-ringlclX  v.  t  To  reduce  tnm. 
a  wrinkled  state;  to  smooth. 

UnwrlnlOed  (un-ring'kldX  a.  Not  wrinkled; 
not  having  wrinkles  or  furrowa    .fiyron. 

Unwrite  (un-rifX  v.t  To  cancel,  aa  that 
which  is  written;  to  erase.    MUton. 

Unwriting  (un-rif  ing),  a.  Not  writing;  not 
assimiing  the  character  of  an  author.  '  The 
honest  unwriting  subject '    A  rbuthnoL 

Unwritten  (un-rit'nX  a.  L  Not  written;, 
not  reduced  to  writing;  oral;  traditiMiaL 
iS^nafr.— 2.  Not  written  upon;  blank;  con- 
taining no  writing.  'A  rude,  u$iwritten 
blank.  South.— Unwritten  law,  a  law  not 
formulated  in  or  inculcated  from  written 
documents;  as.  the  unwritten  laws  of  Bri> 
tain.    See  Common  law  under  COMMOS. 

Unwronght  (un-mtO.  a.  Not  laboured;  not 
manufactured;  not  worked  up.   Dryden. 

Unwnmg  (un-rungO.  a.  Not  pinched;  not 
galled. 

Let  the  galled  Jade  wince,  oar  withers  arc  anr- 
wrung:  SJkmJt. 

Unyielding  (un-ySld'IngX  a.  Not  yieldii^ 
to  force  or  persuasion;  unbending;  unpliant» 
stiff,  firm,  obstinate.  'Compaawd  by  un- 
yielding foes.'    Byron, 

Xfnyoke  (un-ydkO.  vt  pret  A  pp.  tmyolvtf; 
ppr.  unyoking.  1.  To  loose  from  a  yoke;  U> 
free  from  a  yoke.  'Unyoke  the  steera.* 
Shak.—2.i  To  part;  to  disjoin. 

Shall  these  hands  .  .  .  m^mJtt  this  sdzure  and  thia 
kind  regret.  SMaJt, 

Unyoked(nn-y6kd7,p.  ando.  L  Freed  tron 
the  yoke.— 2.  Not  having  worn  the  yoke — 
S.t  Licentious;  unrestrained.  'Ttisunycked 
humour  of  your  idlenesa'    Shak. 

Unsealons  (un-serus),  a.  Not  cealoua;  dea- 
titute  of  fervour,  ardour,  or  ceaL    Ifitton. 

Unsoned  (un-xdad').  €L     Having  no  ao&e. 
belt,  or  girdle;  un^[rded;  tudnctured. 
FuU.  though  •msMMtf  her  boeoB  toae.      PrUr. 

Up  (upX  adv.  [A.  Sax.  up.  up^  uppe,  up, 
upwards,  almost  alwava  aa  an  adverb ;  U. 
Yns.  and  Dan.  &p,  loet  upp,  uppft,  Sw.  urn, 
upp,  Ooth.  jup,  O.H.O.  At.  Mod.  O.  a%tf.  It 
can  hardly  be  connected  with  L.  super.  Or 
hyper,  above  (which  are  cog.  with  ovtrX]  The 
opposite  of  down.  L  To  a  higher  pUoe  or 
position;  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  place;  in 
Che  direction  of  the  zenith:  pointing  u^ 
movements  of  the  moat  general  kind  rsaalt- 
ing  in  elevation. 

Lo,  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest. 

From  his  low  cabinet  mounts  t^^  oa  high.    SkmS. 

The?  presumed  to  go  i^  vato  the  MO  top. 

NoaL  air.  44- 

2.  In  a  high  place:  on  high;  aloft;  as.  1  aa« 
him  up  there.  '  Prayers  that  shall  be  up 
at  heaven.'  Shak  —8.  Raised;  elevated;  up- 
right; erect;  not  in  a  lying  poaition;  aa»  to 
wear  one's  visor  up;  the  lidi  <rf  the  chest  waa 
«l>.  When  said  of  persona,  opposed  to  any 
sense  ot  reciunbency.  prostration.  Uing, 
kneeling,  sitting,  or  the  like;  hence,  (a)  risen 
from  b<^  '  To  be  up  early  and  down  late* 
Shak.  (b)  Standing,  as  if  prepared  to  speak 
or  the  like. 

Members  arrive  every  moment  in  a  great  b«stSe  «• 
report  that  the  '  Chancellor  of  the  Esuicqucr^  t^  ' 

4.  In  a  state  of  action ;  in  commoti<Hi,  ex- 
citement, tumult,  revolt,  insorrectioB,  or 
the  like.     *  The  storm  is  up.'    Shak. 

The  rebels  there  ar«  mf 
And  put  the  Ei^itshmen  unto  the  sword 


Jate,  far,  fat,  fftll;       m6,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  move;       tObe,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;       ti.  8c  abuae;     f,  Sc  tsy. 


mAj  be  clum)  klfo  tuch  coLloquUJ 
H  ■•.  Hbut  1>  upf-HtwC  !•  giiLng  ont 
iB  thfl  nuttflTf  It  there  uijbhing  upl 


S.  Id  k  lUte  ot  being  higher  or  more  ad- 
Tinced  genenllj:  hlgber  or  adTuiced  Id 
prtoe,  ruik.  tocbd  eUsdliiE,  Ac ;  u,  prlcn 
■Tsup.-com  iitipDTe  ■hUlingl  pwquvter; 
IM  \t  Dnw  high  up  In  hi*  aovereigna  Iivour. 
«Xo  ■liigherelUtDdeoTiUturei  toe  more 
«oiiipleleorniatiincaiidlUc)ii;  w.  he  li  odw 
veil  grown  up;  >  child  broncht  up  by  hud. 


JHcttnt. 

1.  Kaachlng  ■  i 
peodicuUrTf ; 


If  equal  advance  or  ol  equality;  ■ 


D.  la  a  Mate  al  btlngabletc  nDdentuufor 
^;  InacondlClonof  dtDeia,ahl]ltx,  orcaps- 
bllltji.  or  of  being  acqualated  wlUi:  with  to; 
aa,  he  la  up  Id  all  the  movea  ot  the  gamai 
vp  eo  all  the  tricliior  the  trade,  Ac  [Colloq. 
or  alangl-lO  Denoting  approach  toorar- 
Ilrlng  It  a  plan  or  penoni  ai,  to  id  uj>  and 
qiMktD  apenoo:  lo  bring  up  one^i  troopa. 

tl.  To  or  la  •  •'•I'  <•!  immnlallnn  nr  aoMm. 

»erb;  ai.  to  "eat  up'^l  ttoloSrio  drink 
■p  the  liquor;  to  bam  up  the  fuel;  to  mm 
up  the  eridaBce;  to  bnak  up  the  door;  to 


a  place  • 


ShaH. 
IS.  In  a 

hulk.  0 


"g:.^ 


out   and  lewed   ...    ,_._.      ^  _, 

wouuda;'  'tie  m;  treaiure  tif  In  allkea 
ban;'  'an  adder  wreathed  up  lu  fatal  foldi;' 
■•htlDBlnlded  up  In  blind  coDceallng  nlAt.' 
Ska*.— 14.  Uaed^  elllptlcallj  for  riaa  up,  get 
up.  go  dp.  route  up,  with  omlulon  or  verb 
In  the  Imperative. 

Fallowed  bj  HtM  In  thia  elUptlcal 


aelaomltted.  ' She. quick asd pr 


iTsr.  omopletelr  done 
him,  Ihatia.  It 


wllh  hltni  he  I*  niloed  or  loat.— To  eemt  ut 
ailk.  to  overtake:  ai.  to  eonu  up  mOi  thi 
lu  allotted  time  ii 


le  place  toaaother— ITp  I. 

f.  koowlng:  acute;  euanlng;  having  the 
ai}  knowledge.    [Colloq.  i~  (Tp  Co  Ou 
r,  up  la  A*  door,  reachiag  the  dMired 
■Hjiuard;  good;  enelleDt,     [Low.] 
Vo(<»t\  prtp,    1.  From*  lower  tonhlgher 

falgtaer  pof tioD  DO. 


5» 

•ooTce  ot  a  Kream;  u.  the  eiplonra  wen 

trom  London  to  Wladaor. 
Up  (upX  n.  Died  In  the  phraaa  upt  ani 
iowm.  riiet  and  talla;  altcmaw  *tal«  o 
preaperlt]'  aad  the  conlrariF;  rlclultudei 
aa.  then  are  oauallv  maa;  upe  and  down. 
lu  an  ailienturer'i  lift. 

b  eu]r  n  Ueep  tn  tKc  piikce,  vltk  lu  "/f  ffu^in^u 

npanlihut(U-pan'i-ahad),'>.  [9kr.]  In&iw 
trU  Itteratvre.t  name  glTentoaterleaof  trea 


UmpUortheHladuT 


ailit J.  (oEiearta;.  nat  order 


^b  yield! 


UaBT  eiacgeralsd  atorlea  were  tamerly 
corretit  concomlng  the  demdl^propertiea  of 
thia  plant,  lie  eihalatioai  beliu  aid  to  be 
fatal  to  both  animal  and  ventabla  life  at 

The  truth  la.  that  the  upM  li  >  tree  which 
vieldi  a  polionoua  aecretloa  and  nothing 
more.  The  active  prtneiple  In  tfati  lecre- 
tlon  haa  been  termed  onluHn  (which  aee). 
— t7pii(  tfauU,  a  name  of  the  Stri/elu 
fitfuu.averrpolaonouaapeclei  which '^~' 
agrealqnantltyof  itiTdinla— I.  Fig. 
thing  baneful  or  pernlcloua  from  a  moral 

DSbar  <up-bar7.  «.  1    To  lift  np  the  bar  of; 
to  unbar.     Sptntr. 
UpbMir  (op-WdO.  B,t     1.  To  bear,  canj.  or 

1.  To  autaln  aloft:  to  nippott  In  an  ala- 
rated  Bituatlon.  '  UpboitH  they  Oy. '  Pope. 
S.  To  Bopport;  to  nutaln.  '  Hla  reaolve  up- 
hurt  hiio.     TViinuion. 

ITllUlld  (ap-blndT  v.  L    To  bbid  up. 
Injured  robea  uptnntL'    CoUinr. 

UpbUw  (up-blH').  «,i  To  hlaie  up;  to 
iiioot  up,  aa  a  flame.    SovtAty. 

ITpblOWl  <np-bld'],  e.L     To  blow  op:  to  In- 


'0  with  Uferlty;  to  chide. 


outemM.    i 
,,n.  ■rtaac 


IJpbnlilBT  (upbrU'tr 


OpbTKldlnglr  (up-btid'Ing-UX  ode.  In  an 
upbraiding  manner.     B.  Jomon- 

Upbray)  (up-bri').  v.L  To  apbnldi  to 
•hame.     Spender. 

DpbWiyt(upT)rty).n.    Upbraiding;  reproach. 

V^ntJt  (up  briik').  o.i  To  break  or  (on^e 
a  way  upwards:  to  come  to  the  awlaiiei  to 
appear.    (Rara] 

UptirMtk  (np'btilc),  u.  A  brsaUns  ot  bont- 


torelgn  country.'    BolinMhed. 
mmB^Bt  (up'brlng-lng),  n.    Tlie  proceM 

(raining;  education. 

Uptiroil^tl  (up-hT||f ),«.      Bnnight  up; 

edacaledT  '  With  the  crew  ol  bleued  aalnt* 

upfrrou^AC  Spenur. 
Upbuojvnca  (up-bol'ana);  n.     The  act  of 

buoying  up;  upKltlng.  Cdtridgi.    lEaro,  1 
Upburtt  (up'b^rat).  n.     A  bunting  up;  a 

breaking  wayupBn4  through;  an  upnub; 


aa,  anupturjtotlaTa 
trpbr«  ("pTjt).  adv.     A 

UpCMKup'kuty  a.  1 
bowling. -i.  llirown 
directed  Dp.   'WIthv] 

UpcMt  (upliaati  B.    1 


£.  Tn  mining,  the  ventilating  ihaftof  a  mine 

the  mine:  called  alao  Upeatl  Sii^oTfU. 
S.  The  act  of  being  overturned.    IHcotch.] 


Upcangbt  (up-kRt'),p.  and  o.    Caught  or 
NoocEver  bouKdydthAIlrthad  wtcd 

Upolieer  (np-chei'),  t.t.   To  cheer  up;  lu 

UpcUmb(up-klImT..tort    Tocllmbnp: 
to  BRcend.     '  Upaomb  the  ahodowy  pine.' 

UpcoUCop-kollO.t.t  ori  TomokeoTwhid 

Dponri  (up-kerlO.  e.  C.     To  curl  or  wreathe 

upwarda.  "Through  the  wreathiollloating 

dark  upeurkd. '    Ttnnuim. 
VlXlraw  (up-dra'),  e  (.  To  draw  up.  Cawprr. 
Dpftll  (up-fll').  v.t    To  Sll  up;  to  make  full 

■  A  cup  ...  to  the  brim  up;QI<d. '   Spemer. 
ITpBowlnK  (op-tlf/lBX).  a.     Flowing   up: 

riilng;  aiceudlng.     'That  upylowinjr  name.' 


ilng;  uc 
a  together; 


he  cloie  ufzatlutid  ao 


And  lie  •if,ulunJ  oa'T  like  ••Hplw  aann 
[IpnM  (iHi-g*rt.  «  *■     To  gaie  upwatda;  to 


UpcTDWtb  (up'grOUi).  n.  The  procese  ol 
growing  lip;  development;  rtie  and  progrcM, 
....... — ,  — jjjiity  upgroatii  of  poetry 


UPHAKD 
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UptUUld  (upliandX  a.    Lifted  by  the  hand. 

The  unhand  sledge  te  used  by  undenrorkmen. 

MoxoH. 

Upluaiff  (up-hang'X  v.(.  To  hang  up;  to 
suspend  or  affix  aloft    Spenser. 

Uphkud  (ap-h«dO.  v.t.  To  uphold;  to  sup- 
port; to  maintain.    [Scotch.] 

upheaped  (ap-heptO.  a.  Piled  np;  accumu- 
lated.   *  Upheaved  meBAure.'  J.UdaU. 

ITpheaTal  (up-nd'valX  n.  The  act  of  up- 
heaving; a  heaving  or  lifting  up;  in  geH. 


Upheaval. — Strata  raised  by  Granite. 

a  lifting  up  of  a  portion  of  the  earth's  crust 
by  some  expansion  or  elevating  power  from 
below ;  the  phenomenon  exhibited  by  such 
heaving  up  of  rock  masses.  Called  also  Up- 
throw, Upli/t. 

Upheaye  (up-hdvO.  v-  (.  To  heave  or  lift  up 
frrai  beneath;  to  raise  up  or  aloft.  '  A  wave 
by  wintry  blasts  upheaved,*    Ccvtper. 

Uph^  (up-heldO,  pret  &  pp.  of  uphold. 

Uphlldt  (up-hildO.  pp.  Upheld ;  sustained ; 
supported.    Spenser. 

Upiullt  (npliil),  n.  Rising  ground;  ascent; 
upward  slope.  '  Country  f uU  of  uphiUe  and 
downhilla'   J.  UdalL 

Uphill  (up^lX  a>  1-  Leading  or  going  up  a 
nsing  ground;  as,  an  uphill  toslSL  —2.  At- 
tended with  labour,  fatigue,  or  exertion; 
difficult;  severe;  fatiguing;  as,  x^hiU  work. 

What  an  m/Ai//  labour  mutt  it  be  to  a  learner. 

XichardsoH. 

ITphoard  (up-hdrdO.  v.  t.  To  hoard  up.  Shak. 

Uphold  (up-hold'X  vt  1-  To  hold  up;  to 
raise  or  lift  on  high;  to  keep  raised  or  ele- 
vated; to  elevate. 

The  mournful  train  with  groans  and  hands  upfuUi 
Besou|;ht  his  pity.  Dryden. 

2.  To  keep  erect ;  to  keep  from  sinking  or 
falling;  hence,  to  support;  to  sustain;  to 
maintain;  to  keep  up;  to  keep  from  declin- 
ing or  being  lost  or  ruined. 

While  life  uf  holds  this  arm. 
This  arm  upk»UU  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Shak. 

Many  younger  brothers  have  neither  lands  nor 
means  to  uphold  themselves.  RaUigh. 

Let  Ireland  tell  how  wit  ufhttd  her  cause. 

Her  trade  supported,  and  supplied  her  laws.    Popt. 

Upholder  (up-hdld'^r).  a.    L  One  that  up- 
holds; a  supporter;  a  defender;  a  sustainer. 
An  earnest  and  zealous  upholder  of  his 
country.'    Holin*hed—2.i  An  undertaker; 
one  who  provides  for  funerals. 

The  ufhoUUr,  rueful  harbini^er  of  death, 

Waits  with  impatieoce  for  the  dying  breath,    d^y, 

8.  t  A  dealer  in  f  umiture,<lfcc. ;  an  upholsterer. 
Smollett 

Upholster  (u  p-hdrstdr),  v.  t.  To  furnish  with 
upholstery ;  to  work  on.  prepare,  or  finish 
with  upholsterer's  furnishings. 

Farewell  thou  old  Chlteau  with  thy  upholstered 
rooms  I  Carlyle. 

Upholsterer  (up-hdrstdr-^rXn.  [Lengthened 
from  older  upMldeter  (the  termination  be- 
ing altered  after  the  type  ot  fruiterer,  poul- 
terer); lit  an  upholder.  Upholdeter  and 
uphwder  were  formerly  applied  to  a  dealer 
in  old  clothes,  second-hand  furniture,  <fcc., 
a  broker,  from  which  to  the  present  meaning 
there  is  no  very  difficult  transition.  Comp. 
undertaker  as  to  similar  transition  of  mean- 
ings.] One  who  furnishes  houses  with  beds, 
curtains,  carpets,  covers,  and  cushions  for 
chairs,  sofas,  and  the  like. 

Upholstery  (up-hdrstdr-i),  n.  1.  The  busi- 
ness of  an  upnolsterer.  —  2.  The  articles  or 
furnishings  supplied  by  upholsterers. 

Uphroe  (uf  rO),  n.    Same  as  Etiphroe. 

Upland  (up'land),  n.  1.  The  higher  grounds 
of  a  district ;  ground  elevated  above  mea- 
dows and  valleys;  slopes  of  hills,  &c. 

Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side. 

Goldsmith. 

S.t  The  country  as  distinguished  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns  or  populous  dis- 
tricts; hence,  often,  inland  districts. 
Upland  (upland),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  up- 
lands or  nigher  grounds;  as,  uptona  pastur- 
age.—2.  t  Pertaining  to  the  country,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  neighbourhood  of  towns. 

S<»netimes  with  secure  deliffht 

The  upland  hamlets  will  invite.         MitUm. 

Hence— 3.  t  Rustic;  counMfled;  rude;  sav- 
age; micivilized.    Chapman. 


Uplander  (upland-Ar),  n.  An  inhabitant  of 
tne  uplands. 

Uplandlsht  (up-land'ish),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  uplands;  pertaining  to  country  districts. 
Hence— 2.  Rustic ;  rude ;  boorish ;  countrified; 
uncultured ;  unrefined.  '  The  country  people, 
or  uplanditth  folk,  as  they  were  called.' 
HaUam. 

Uphur  (up-la'X  'o.t.  To  lay  up;  to  hoard. 
"Uplay  . . .  treasure  for  the  great  rent-day.' 
Donne. 

Upload  (up-lddO,  V.  t.  To  lead  upward.  '  Up- 
led  by  thee.'    Milton. 

UPlean  (up-ldn'X  v-^  To  lean  upon  any- 
thing.   Spenser. 

Uplift  (up-lifr),  v.t  To  raise  aloft;  to  raise: 
to  elevate ;  as,  to  uplift  the  arm ;  uplifted 
eyes.  *A  lever  to  uplift  the  earth.'  Ten- 
nyson. 

UpUft  (uplif tX  j>.  and  a.    Uplifted.    [Rare.] 

We  humbly  screen 
With  upi0  hands  our  foreheads.  Xeats. 

Uplift  (up'liftln.  Upheaval  See  Upheaval. 
Up-line  (upltnX  n.  A  line  of  railway  which 

leads  to  the  metropolis  or  to  a  main  or 

central  terminus  from  the  provinces. 
Uplockt  (up-lokO,  v.t.    To  lock  up.    'Hia 

sweet  uploeked  treasure.*    Shak. 
UplOOkt  (up-lyk').  v.i.    To  look  up. 
Upmost  (up'mdstX  a.    Highest;  topmost; 

uppermost 

Lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder 
Whereto  the  climber  upward  turns  his  face: 
But  when  he  once  attams  the  upmost  round 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  bis  back.    Shah. 

Upon  (up-onO*  prep.  [A.  Sax.  uppan,  uppon, 
upon— up,  tfpp,  up,  and  afi,  on,  on,  upon.  See 
UP,  On.  ]  On ;  especially,  resting  on;  at  or  in 
contact  with  the  upper  or  outer  part  of  a 
thing;  resting,  lying,  or  placed  in  contact 
with:  used  in  connection  with  words  ex- 
pressing or  implying,  literally  or  metaphori- 
cally, a  ground,  foundation,  standing-place, 
resting-place,  support,  dependence,  alm,end, 
and  the  like.  This  word  may  be  said  to  be 
now  aU  but  synonvmous  with  on  in  all  its 
senses,  and  to  be  therefore  interchangeable 
with  it,  the  ear  and  taste  of  the  writer  or 
speaker  seeming  in  many  cases  to  determine 
the  choice  of  the  one  word  or  the  other. 
Upon,  however,  often  implies  more  emphasis 
and  force,  and  conveys  a  more  distinct  notion 
of  something  that,  literally  or  figuratively, 
beus  or  supports. 

And  thou  shalt  take  of  the  blood  that  is  upon  the 
altar.  .  .  .  and  sprinkle  it  upon  Aaron,  and  upon  his 
garments.  Ex.  xxix.  ai. 

The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson.  Judg.  xvi.  9. 
upon  thy  side  against  myself  I'll  fight       Shah. 
I  have  it  upon  his  own  report.  Shah. 

It  stood  upon  the  choice  of  friends.        Shah. 
Upon  the  love  you  bear  me,  get  you  in.     Shah. 
I  wish  it  may  be  concluded,  lest,  upon  second  cogi- 
tations, there  should  be  cause  to  alter.         Bacon. 

Upon  pity  they  were  taken  away,  upon  ^orance 
they  are  again  demanded.  Sir  y.  Haynrard. 

The  king's  servants  .  .  .  were  examined  upon  all 
questions  proposed  to  them.  Dryden. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  and  humanly  speaking.  I 
douot  there  was  a  fault  somewhere.  Dryden, 

Constantia  ...  he  looked  upon  as  given  away  to 
his  rival  upon  the  day  on  which  .  .  .  their  marriage 
was  to  have  been  solrumixed.  Addison. 

Philip  swore  upon  the  Evangelists  to  abstain  from 
aggression  in  my  absence.  Landor. 


Upon  the  death  of  Edgar,  the  royal  family  wanted 
some  prince  of  mature  years  to  prevent  the  crown 
from  resting  upon  the  head  of  a  child.      Hallam. 


In  proportion  to  the  Immense  artillery-power  which 
the  two  fieets  exerted,  the  loss  they  inmcted  upon  the 
enemy  was  small.  Kinglah*. 

Some  singular  uses  of  upon  are  to  be  met 
with  in  our  older  writers,  as  signifying  (a) 
amounting  to;  at 

I  Judge  their  number  upon  or  near  the  rate  of 
thirty  thousand.  Shak. 

(ft)  According  to;  after. 

This  shepherd's  passion  is  much  upon  my  fashion. 

Shak. 

(e)  By  means,  agency,  or  act  of;  by. 

Ill  follow  thee,  and  make  a  heaven  of  hell. 

To  die  upon  the  hand  I  love  so  well         Shak. 

Upon  is  sometimes  used  adverbially  to  com- 
plete a  verbal  notion ;  as,  a  piece  of  paper 
not  yet  written  upon. 

Thou  art  a  woman  fair  to  look  upon.  Gen.  xiL  ii. 

It  was  formerly  used  more  freely  in  this 
way,  as  on  is  still  used.  'The  hour  pre- 
fixed .  .  .  comes  fast  upon.'    Shak. 

He  had  upon  a  courtepy  of  grene.    Chaucer. 

Upper  (up'^rX  a.     [Compar.   from  up.] 
'Tne  correlative  of  lotcer.     1.  Higher  in 


place ;  as,  the  upper  lip;  the  upper  side  of 
a  thing;  an  upper  story:  the  upper  deck. 

And  such  a  yell  was  there 

Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth,  * 

As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth. 

And  fiends  in  upper  air.         Sir  IV.  Scott. 

2.  Superior  in  ranker  dignity;  as.  the  upper 
house  of  a  legislature.—  Upper  Bench,  in 
Eng.  hist  the  name  given  to  the  Court  of 
Kind's  Bench  during  the  exile  of  Charles  XL 
—Upper  ease,  among  printers,  the  top  one 
of  a  pair  of  cases,  used  by  compositors  to 
hold  capital  letters,  reference  marks,  and 
other  less  used  type.  — Upper  crust,  the 
higher  circles  of  society;  the  aristocracy. 
[Originally  American  slang.] 

I  want  you  to  see  Peel.  Stanley,  Graham.  Shiel. 
Russell.  Macaulay.  old  Joe,  and  so  on.  They  are 
aU  upper  crust  here.  HaUburton. 

—Upper  House,  specifically  in  England,  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Lower  House,  or  House  of  Commons.— 
Upper  ten  thousand,  a  phrase  ori^nally 
employed  by  N.  P.  Willis  to  designate  the 
wealthier  or  more  aristocratic  persons  (sup- 
posed to  be  of  about  that  number)  in  >Iew 
York,  and  since  extended  to  the  higher 
circles,  the  leadine  classes  in  society,  the 
aristocracy  generally:  often  contracted  to 
the  upper  ten. 

Petty  Jealousy  and  caste  reigned  in  the  residency 
(Calcutta);  the  'upper  ten'  with  stoical  grandeur 
would  die  the  *  upper  ten,'  and  as  they  fell,  composed 
their  robes  after  the  latest  fashion.     IV.  H.  Russell. 

Upper  (up'«r),  n.    A  colloquial  abbreviation 

<»  Upper-leather  of  shoes,  ^. 
Uppmatkt  a.  superL   Uppermost;  highest 

Chaucer. 
Upper-hand  (up-«r-hand'),  n.    Superiority; 

advantage. 

Scarcely  had  the  nobles  thus  attained  the  tapper- 
hand,  when  they  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves. 

Ruckle. 

Upper-leather  (up'dr-leTH-drX  n.  The 
leather  for  the  vamps  and  quarters  of  shoes. 

Uppermost  (up'dr-mdst),  a.  [SuperL  of  up 
or  upper.]  1.  Highest  in  place;  as,  the  up- 
permost seats. —2.  Highest  in  power  or 
authority;  predominant;  most  powerful 
'Whatever  faction  happens  to  be  upper- 
most.'   Sw\ft 

As  in  perfumes  composed  with  art  and  cost. 

Tis  hard  to  say  what  scent  is  uppermost.    Dryden. 

Upper- world  (up'*r-w6rld).  n.     1.  The 

etnereal  regions;  heaven.— 2.  The  earth,  as 

opposed  to  the  ii\femal  regions. 
Upn-pile  (up-pil').  v.t    To  pile  up:  to  heap. 

'Kock  above  rock,  and  mountain  ice  up- 

pWd,'    Southev. 
Uppish  (up'ishX  a.    1.  Proud;  arrogant 

Tom  Brown.— 2.  Aiming  to  appear  higher 

than  one's  social  position;  putting  on  airs  aa 

if  superior  to  the  common  run  of  people. 

[Colloq.) 
UpPifihnesB  (up'ish-nes).  n.    The  quality  of 

beinff  uppish. 
Up-plough  (up-plouO,  a.    To  plough  up:  to 

tear  as  ny  ploughing.     'The  up-ploughed 

heart.  aU  rent  and  torn.'    <?.  FUteher. 
Up-plUCk  (up-plukO.  v.t.  To  pluck,  poll,  or 

tear  up.    Q.  Fletcher. 
Up-pricked  (up-prlktO,  a.    Set  up  sharply 

or  pohitedly;  erected;  pointed.    'His  ears 

up-prick^d.    Shak. 
Up-prop  (up-prop'),  t.t    To  prop  up;  to 

sustain  by  a  prop.    Donne. 
Up-puttins  (up'put-ing),  n.    Lodging;  eo- 

tertainment  for  man  or  beast.  SirW.Seott 

[Scotch.] 

Upralee  (up-razO.  v.t.    To  raise;  to  lift  up. 

The  sick  up-rais'd  their  heads,  and  droop'd  their 
woes  awhile.  Thomson. 

Uproar  (up-rSrO.  v.t.    To  rear  up;  to  raiw. 

'In his cnair himself upreared. '   Tennpson. 
Uprldge  (up  rlJO.  V.  t.    To  raise  up  in  ridgea 

or  extended  lines. 

Many  a  billow,  then 
Upridgtd,  rides  turbulent  the  sounding  iood. 

O^fPer. 

Upright  (up'rit).  a.  1.  Erect;  perpendicular; 
as,  an  upr^jht  tree;  an  upright  post  '  Up- 
right  aa  the  palm-tree.'  Jer.  x.  &— i.  Enict 
on  one's  feet 

Stood 
A  virtuous  gentlewoman  deeply  wrong'd 
Upright  and  flush'd  before  hun.  Tennyson 

8.  Erected;  pricked  up;  shootine  directly 
from  the  body.  '  Their  ears  tipr^At '  Spen- 
ser. 'With  chattering  teeUi  and  bristling 
hair  upright*  Dryden. — i.  Adhering  to  rpc- 
titude ;  not  deviating  from  correct  moral 
principles;  of  inflexible  honesty. 

That  man  was  perfect  and  upright^  and  ooe  ihas 
feared  God.  Job  t  t. 


F4te,  flkr,  fat,  fftU;       md,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not.  mOve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      it,  Sc.  abune;     f,  Sc  Uy. 


Diffuitt 


ainl^ht:  ippllsd  iDdUIsraiUy  to  pu- 
-  'ring  a»  well  M  ■tandlng.    Ciauctr. 
I  (up'i^tX  n-    1-  SomelhlDg  ■Undlng 
perpcndlcalu':  ip«dnc*Uy.  In  tmild- 
.-.,. ,_.  a  prlncipil  piece  of  Umber  [ilaued 
TertlullT,  and  urrlng  tn  inppurt  nf[«n. 
(»)  Tbe  newel  of  ■  lUircue.-l.  InnrcA.  the 
eleviiUoii  or  Drlhocnphj  of   ■   bulliUm. 
OmU    IRwi] 
UVllcIttMnulyl (npHffiu-ll). adi.    KlghC 
eouih;  juitlf ;  upHabllr    Sulk. 
TprltflUT  (up'tlt-lf),  adt.    In  ui  upiiuht 
mmnner:  |a)  ptipendtcnliily.    (ft)  Hunettly; 
wim  atiict  obterruiiM  of  TectlCude;  u.  to 
Utb  uprigkltv. 


17prlSllttl*M  (np'ril-neiV  n.  Hie  qiullty 
or  condlUon  of  being  nprisht;  u.  {a)  erect- 
ne«;  perpenillculultr.  Waittr.  (»)  Hon' 
Mtjr;  integiHlj'ln  principle  or  pnctice;  coo- 
(onnlty  to  lectltade  uA  Juitlce. 

UprlM  (np-rliO.  e.i  pret.  uproH  (uioellDiea 
In  poetry  uprUI}i  pp.  uprisen.  1.  To  rlie 
froia  bed  or  from  ■  eeiL  -  Upnti  the  vlr- 
flnvltbtliemonilDC  light'  J'nu.  — E.To 
(Mend  »boiH  Che  hortaou.  '  Uvro—  Ui* 
urn.'    Cowtry. 


(iip'rliX"-    UprUng.    'The  HUi'i 

UprlllIIS(ap-rU1ll>k  n.  I  The  ect  of  rlelng, 
M  f  rum  below  the  boiiun.  or  from  A  bed  oi 


liinialte  ind  Ufn-i><n0r'    ffnfiriMAl 
UproAX  (up'ror.     In  Tene  iometlmea  ae- 
cenlednnttie»cond«y]lible).n.  [Fonoerly 

D  op':^.  upro'er.  InmulC  ledllloo,  whicb  li 
the  urge  word  u  Dan.  tiprfir,  fiw.  upimr,  Q. 
aujrvhf,  from  op,  up,  au/,  op.  and  &  rvfrm, 
Dan.  f*™,  Sw.  rim,  0.  rahrta,  to  Itlr; 
-  '  'oii.totllr.toagllale.  Theipe!]- 
ea  allKtcd  by  that  ot  roar,  will) 

lent  d  i  iturbaoce  and  nolH ;  buelle 
IT.    -The  wild  upnwr'    MOton. 


%Ta 


VproU't  (ap-rOiO.  v.L  To  throw  into  ci 
lualon;  Id  Itlr  up  to  lumalt;  to  dlitu 
'Uproar  the  unlvenal  pence.'    Shak. 

Upro«X  ("prtO.  '-^    to  meke  an  uproi 

rlona  (up-rA'rl-ai),  a.    Hiking 


— -J»  (op-rSp'ri-na-nee).  n.    lis 
...    .    .      .uallty  Dt  being  nproariou,  t 

noliy  and  riotoui. 
DprolKnprftl-).  «.!.    TorolUp.    MiUon. 


irpmn  (np-mu'),  e.l 
lupTnihVn 


To  run.  atcend.  c 


Upnuh  (i. 

Itouh  (Bp-mah'l  v.i.  To  mah  npwarda. 
'The  upnuAiiy  wind.'    SOuIAcv, 

npMe-DDtch  (up'iS^ach).  ado.  [D.  ep-iyn- 
DmtUA  Id  the  Datch  faahlon;  lo  op-ryn- 
KatrUj,,  Id  tbe  Eoglieh  faahlon  )  An  old 
phraK  algnlTylng  la  Uie  Dutch  Mylc  or  man- 
ner :  Uutch-llke :  ai.  to  drink  upxr-OuicA. 

drink  deeplj.     'tMnk  me  upitj)- DuUk.' 

cb.<Jlalii:    Cli,3c.  lodti    g.^i    l.jobi 


Krlllanm. 


Qlrollarljr  Upau-Prua,  In  the 


Biav.  <t  mue  the  phraae  VpaevSnaluli  =• 

EuEllah.Iike.    The  IJqDor  leema  K)metline> 

to  be  meant  by  theie  Cerma. 
UpMek  (np-atk-),  t.i.  To  leek  or  (train  Dp- 

warda.    SouMeiP. 
npMM  (up'BAi),iidti.  Same  u  UpinDvtA. 


UpMOd  (Up-end'),  o.t    To  aend.  caal,  or 
throw  np.    'UpttndM  a  amoke  to  Hear'n.' 

npwt  {np*eO,  ».«■    l.tToaetorplaceop. 
^Wlth  ^e  on  mut  v^^Jl  ^A-unm.— 


tlpwt  (np'iet). a.  Set  npiBxed;  determined. 
—UpHtpria,  the  price  at  which  anj  lob- 
]ect,  aa  landa,  lenementa,  goodi,  Ac. .  la  ei- 
peied  to  Nile  by  auction;  a  price  ut  by  the 
eipoaer  below  whkh  the  thing  ia  not  to  be 
(^    Sir  W,  ScoU. 

OlwetUliK  (np->eflDgX  a.  Annmlng:  con- 
ceited; opplih.    Sir  W.  SmU.    [Scotcrh.) 

tllMtalMIt  (up-ataatl.  v.i.  To  (hoot  upward. 
'Tnee  up(A»tiii|7  high.'    Spmaer, 

U|l«IWt<Dp'lbotXH.  final  liane;  concluilon; 
end;  aa,  tlie  tipiAoI  ol  the  matter.    Shak. 


dermoat.    'A  biiraiag  torch  t 

uBtide  doim.'    Skat.    Hence.  In  oomplet 

dlaorder. 


-l^btup. 

mn,    T.  L 

Kngllih.] 
UpHttlnet  (np'ilt-UlB).  n.    The  ilttlag  n 

flnemeni;  alao.  the  teaat  held  en  inch  a 


1Tpiodcmii,t  ode.  I'ptide  down.  Written 
alao  (7p#c^4oune.  Upaodmrn,  Up-to-dotene. 
*o.    aiawtr;  Wtiilifi. 

tTpapMr  (np-ipir'),  e  i  To  ihoot  npwardi 
like  a  apear.    Cowper.    [Rare.  ] 

Upgprlni  (ap-tprtng'X  v.  i.    To  aprlng  np. 

UpipTlIICt  (Dp'aprineh  "'  >-  ^  apring  np; 
a  leap  Id  (he  alt— perhapa  a  kind  ot  dance. 


Upatiuidl  (np-itandO,  t.i    To  aUud  yp;  to 

be  erected.    Miiton;  May. 
DpiUra  (np-atiiO.  nl  Toatareoratanilno 

eqd;  to  »  erect  or  conaplcoona:  aald  ot  the 

hair.  Ab.      '  (TiMtarina  cnata.'      Sptnir. 

'With  hair  tipMariiv-'    Shak. 
Uiwtart  (np-allrtl  c.i.    To  (tart  or  apring 

Dpitart  (up'aUmX  o,  1.  One  that  anddenl; 
rl(«  from  a  humble  poaiUon  to  wealth, 
power,  or  conaequence;  apurena. 


UtMtMt  (up'attat).  ».    Snddenlr  raiaed  to 
prominenoe  oTconaequeDee,  'Araceuliip- 

Opgh^  (up-iti'd  r.t  Toanitiin;  toaupporl. 

OprtlrKup'aWrt.  n.    Commotion ;  tumult ; 

ImurreetloD.    air  J.  Chtkt. 
npatroka  (np'atrfik).  n.    An  upward  line 

madeby thepenorpeDclllnwritlDg.  'Some 

upatrota  ol  an  alpha. '    E.  B.  Brauming. 
Uptan*  (up'xin).  n.   The  time  during  which 

■he  auD  li  aboie  the  horizon ;  the  time  ba- 


ae  and  auniet.    Fov 


UpnntTml  (npaw»rm').  n  I 


To  (well  up:  toriae 
To  take  up;  to  take 


UpUk«t  (up-Uk-),  1.1 
Into  Che  hand.    Spti\tT. 

Upteke  (up'tik),  n.  1.  FercepUTe  power: 
apprehenaloD ;  coDcoptlon;  aa.  be  la  quick 
In  thaupMih.    [FrorlndaL  ]— 1  The  npcaat 

Spe  from  (he  Hnoke-bo>  of  a  (team-boUer 
■ding  lo  the  chimney. 
UptBBT  (up-lir'),  v.t.    To  tear  ap-    'The 
neighbouring  hll^  uptDra.'    MiUm. 
Upthrav  (up.thny),  ■.(.    To  throw  np;  to 

DpUirow<np'thr6),  n.    Bee  Upbbitii. 
^ti«,t  (up-in.  K.    To  tie  ortwtat  up;  lo 

wind  up,    Spenttr. 
Up-UUfcup-tilO.rrap.  On.  Shak.iPottien- 

auPOgHnU 
Up-tOlni  ( up'loun  \  a.    Bltnalad  In  or  be- 

longtog  lo  the  upper  part  ol  a  town;  at,  up- 

team  people.    (GnlUd  BUUa.1 
UptniM  (up-triia').  v.t.    To  trace  op;  to  in- 

(eitigate;  tofoUowout,    rkmueii. 
Uptnllll(up-tnn')ti.l.  Tolninup;loedu- 


'-lum'd  the  I 


to  London. 
ITptiim  (up-Um'), 

"fc'ltt 'luatj  ati^ 
warea '  Cowper. 
npupft  (1'PU-P>)>  n^  (I^  tipupa,  like  Oi 
■pupa,  hnopoe,  from  the  blrd'a  cry.  1  A  genu 
of  Inaeaaorial  orperchlng  blrda.  diatlngulahe 
by  an  ornament  on  the  head,  formed  of 

can  erect  at  will.    V. 


they 


hoopoe,  la  about  the  die  of  a  mln 

111  plnnagaexhlbluaftuemlitun 
bnlf,  andl>lack.    It  la  an  inhabit 


>  ol  Nori 


Africa 


id  ia  foun 


alao  In  aome  parte  of  Aela.  '  It  Dccadonally 
breeda  In  Knglaod. 

UpUpldKia-pu'pl-dei.'LpI.  Afamllrolln. 
aeiaarlal  or  pen  Fi  Ing  blrdi.nl  whlcbtbegenui 
Upupa  la  the  typo.    Bealdea  "-  >■ " 


'»mi?Jif; 


TJpw«ftMl(up-wUfed).  a. 


Upumfud  by  the  wlnda,'  Coicper, 
Dpwsrd,  tFpwmrdB  (up'wird,  r-'- 
ode.  [A.Sai.  uptwnrd,  li, ■"- 


■ard  a  higher  place; 


^VZX 


IK,  tkeai  th,  tUni     w.  lalg;     wh.  vAlg; 


i.  Tosird  bOTBD  and  Qod. 

S.Withmpect  to  (lis  higher  part;  In  ths 
upper  pu-U.  'PjiupardiiiBn.  and  dp«n"»rd 
Bill.'  jriUsn.  — t.  Towinl  Ih*  tource  or 
ortglii:  u, trace  ths  gtream  upintrdi.  'And 
tracB  the  mtu«  upaard  to  thoir  ipring,' 


—  irpwardt  fif.  upward  f)f,  ra- 
«.  UDwardf  qi^  un  fean  hi 
nanli  q/  a  handred  msa  we 


glancing  I 


JlBMgimurii. 

t.  Ths  lop;  ths  height. 
ard  ol  thjr  bsad.'  ShaJt. 


riw  upward 

10.  nt    Ta  ntju  DDward 
■tlon.     "■■"— 


Xiilon. 


Vvihlll\  (np-whtrf).  c  - 

a  whirl;  to  whirl  npward. 
VyWbUHa--^—-      ■ 

tnawhirlli, __ 

Upwind  (iip-nlnd'k  It  To  wind 

up;  to  conwlre.    Sptnur. 

and  Imima,  blood. )  A  condition  ol  Uis 
blood  In  which  11  contalna  nrlns  or  ore*. 

lIrBinla(a-r«'m!k),  a.  Pertaining  to  nnamla; 

tlTallan(a-r&ll-an),a.  Relating  to  the  ri'er 
Ut-al.  or  the  Ural  Mnuntalni,  In  Ruula. 

VnJla  (0-ral'ik).  o.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
"  If  Mountain!:  Bpsclflcally.  applied  to  the 
_• t.i..i.i,_,|.  irfbee.from  It  being 

1  rral  Mountalna* 


genenlli  •uppoted 
ITraJo-Altalo  [a-ral 


OranaU  (a'ra-nttx  -. 
aalta  fonned  br  tinifinp 
metallic  oiidea. 

[IlUHlTI. 


One  of  a  aeriss  o 


H  UsuiDa.)  VlnQriikmyOi.  the 


trooomT.  Shfl 

(ei  of  ZeuTy 
Mnemogyns. 


tial  slobs  to 
which        ths 

KlDti  with  a 
tie  ataff.— 


tlve  of  Uadal  . 

Bna>,andlea>e>Brnngedlnatan-Bhape.  The 

lul  blue  culoni.  fbe  leai'sa  when  cut  yield 
an  abundant  and  ntreihlijg  Juice,  and  the 

travellcr'i  ties.'  It  It  occoalonally  grown 
111  our  hothousea.  Ses  Kavenau.—S.  A 
genus  of  tepldopterouilDKcti,  found  chiefly 

but  their  splendid  colouring,  their  dJumal 
flight,  and  ^islr  lonn  ^ve  them  atl  the  ap- 
'  butterflies,  to  which  the  tailed 
onaldarablj. 


Leavei 


atlcllur 


CarlyU.-i.  1  „  ... 

or  oontalolDg  uranium:   ii 
which  ths  baie  i>  aetquloil 
or  In  which  oilds  of  unuL 
acid. 
UranlKonitU  (a-ra  nla'ka-i 


Fits,  nr,  fat,  tfll^ 


ic  princlplsi 


log.)    In  ifini.  ths  operation  ol  sngralUog 
In  caae  of  deflclencr  nl  the  toft  palata. 
UnalWWr&pbr  |u'ra-nlB-koi"a-flX  i     I^'- 
□uranutoi.thij  palate,  and  rofiAe,  ainture.) 

nr&nlte  (fi'nn-II),  n.     An  ore  ol  nnuiuin, 


entlally  to  conalit  ol  ths  p] 


I.  iui.    Its  atructule  li  Ii 


re  roetal,  whose  nild 


uranium  waa  a  protoxide  (UO).  It  wai  not 
ohtalosd  compact  till  ISM  The  chief  wuree 
ol  uranium  la  pltchblsode,  which  conUIni 
nearly  BO  per  cent  of  the  black  oilde  and 

decompoiing  Its  protochloride  with  potas- 

powder,  or  eoraetlmei  aggregated  on  the 

leabiUtr.  Br  subjecting  the  metal  In  either 
o(  ctaeae  (ormi  to  further  proceiaea  it  I)  nl- 
Umatelr  obtained  In  fused  globulea    In  ita 

ableand  hard,  but  li  scratched  byiteel  lU 
colour  1«  Wee  that  ol  nickel  or  Iron.  When 
exposed  to  ths  air  it  soon  tamiahea  and  as- 

asvenl  oxldei,  which  are  uied  In  painting 
on  porcelaiD.  yielding  a  flue  onmge  colour 

that  in  which  the  ponelaln  itself  la  baked. 
Uran-mlca  (n'ran-ml-ka),  n.     3anie  as 


Unnograplila,  Uruiograplilokl  (ii'ra-nd 
graf'tk.  a'ni-nft-grsrik-al],  a.  Pertaining  t< 
unmography;  ai.  uranosTiHjiAiefll  proWenu 

UnutogntpUit  (a-ra-Dog'ni-Dit).  n.  On> 
I     Tsrsed  In  urant^raphy.   Written  aUo  Ouro 

J  (b-ra-nog'ni 
and  graph/i.  ti 

•es,  £c.    Written 


a-ikop"l-d«).    8m 


Uranoicopiu  (il-T*-ooe1(o-poB).  n 

genus  of  acanthoplerygioui  flshes, 
TrachlnldB   or  VnmnBcopldB,     '11; 

British  seas.  One  species  {U.  smtH 
itar-gaier,  Inhabit*  Uie  Medlterranei 

DraooiM»py(a-ra.noi'ko-pi),n,  (Gi 
™.  heaven,  and  i*op<«,toHew.]  C 
pUtion  ol  the  heaTeuIy  bodlea 

ITruumi  (u'ra-nui),  o.    0(  or  pettal 

the  base  l>  ptotoiide  ol  annlum. 


>l  the  Titans.  o>er- 
ilm.  Writlen  also 
lus  ol  the  primary 


a  1781.     It  WM  Brat  u 


miy  111  utDlnated  disc. 


an  density  la  only 

Ne 

nthedliectlon  of  their 

in  planet  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 


hedrledaplskesand 
SeeTnoga.  Natkon. 


Urban  («r^an),  a,    | 


In  manners:  polite.  (In  this  senas 
c  Is  now  used.)— 1  Of  or  belonglnE  to 
I  or  city:  aa,  vfban  population;  trrtan 
ta.  —  Urban  HiTitudu.  In  law.     Ses 


IS;  polite;  suave;  elegant  or  r 
ionsklndolUfe.'  WbtUii^W' 


nrtanirt  (eChan-lstX  fi. 


neM^n.  iS1a78.-£  OnS 


the  hlgheit  excellence. 
Urbanity  (4r  ban'l-tl),  ii.     L  The  quality  ol 
being  urbane:  that  civility  or ■ 


with  well-bred  people;  poUtenei 

courtesy     '  True  valour  and  urftanuy,      d. 

Jaitm    'frbaiiitv  of  mannera.'  Dt.  Knot 

tsm^orwell-manneredwit'    Dtgdm. 
Urbanliel(et'b*n-Ii),v.l.  To  reader  urtiane 

UrblCaloai Kr-bik'aius}, a.  [L  urts ,  urti>, 
a  city,  and  oAo.  to  Inhabit.  1  lubabitlns  a 
dty:  urban.     Scire  Rtv.    (Rare.] 

UT0BOla(ir-s»'e-U>, «.  (Dim.  ftom  L.  Bnaiia. 
a  pitcher.J    A  gsniu  ol  plants  uL  eider 


ApacynaceiB.    There  Is  only  one  «p«l*^  C. 

UveoIlhetlalByArchipelecci.  Promwonods 
mads  in  the  bsrk  of  this  plant  thrrr  oiassa 


UaOSOLARIA 
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opeo  air,  lepanites  into  an  elMtio  coagulom 
aud  a  «rat«ry  fluid.  This  coaffutom  ii  found  to 
roMmble  india-rubber,  and  to  poaieai  all 
iu  propertiea.    See  Caoutohouo. 

Uroeolarla  (dr'td-d-la^ri-a},  n.  (From  ur- 
Mo<tw,  dim.  of  urceus,  a  mtoher.]  A  genui 
of  cruttaceoui  lichens.  They  are  general]^ 
found  on  rocks  and  stones  and  walls,  u. 
terupom  and  U.  eintrea  are  used  for  djeins. 
v.  e$ouUnta  is  a  natire  of  Tartary,  and  Is 
used  as  an  article  of  diet 

17roeolato(Ar's6-d-UU).  a.  [From  L.Ufe«oliM. 
dim.  of  ureeut,  a  pitober.]  In  bot  shaped 
like  a  pitoher;  swelling  out  like  a  pitober 
as  respects  the  body,  and  contraoted  at  the 
orifice,  as  a  calyx  or  corolla. 

Vroaole  (Ai^sS^lX  n,  [See  UROlOLua]  In 
A  Cath.  Ch.  (a)  a  vessel  to  contain  water 
for  washing  the  hand&  (ft)  A  vessel  to  con- 
tain wine  and  water. 

Ureadhifl  (6r>s6'6-lttsX  n.  (Dim.  of  L.  ur- 
ceui.  a  water-pitcher.j  In  hot  a  small  pitoh- 
er-like  body,  formed  by  the  two  bracts, 
which,  in  the  genus  Carex,  become  conflu- 
ent at  their  edges,  and  inclose  the  pistil; 
any  flaak-shaped  or  cup-shaped  anomalous 
orgaa    Treat,  qfBot 

VrctAn.  (to'chin).  n.  [O.  B.  urehone,  hir- 
ekm,  ProT.  Fr.  kurekon^  AtreAon,  Fr.  Mri§- 
ton,  from  L.L.  erieh,  erieionia,  L.  erieiut, 
a  hedgehog,  from  er=QT.  ehir,  hedgehog.] 
1.  A  name  riren  to  the  hedgehog.  'The 
«ommon  hedgehog  or  tircAm.'  Ray.  — 
&t  An  elf;  a  nury:  ftrom  its  being  supposed 
aometimes  to  take  the  form  of  a  nedgehog. 
'like  urehint,  ouphes,  and  fairies,  green 
and  white.*  Shak.—S.  A  familiar,  half- 
chiding  name  sometimee  given  in  sport  to 
aohUd. 

Pleased  Coptd  beard,  and  checked  hit  mothcf't  pride, 
*  And  irho's  bttod  bow,  mamma?'  the  nrcAM  cried. 

Prior. 
Yoa  did  dUsemble,  you  M  fvA«w  yo« ;  but  where't  the 
gid  that  woBt  dissemble  for  a  husbaadt  GUdsmW^ 

4  A  sea-urchin.    See  Eohihu& 

UtohlnC^chinXo.  Prickly;  stinging;  rough; 
keen.  *  Urchin  blasts.'  MiUan,  [lare  and 
poetical] 

urollOli  t  (^r'chon).  n.  An  urchin;  a  hedge- 
hog.   Romaunt  m  ths  Bom. 

Unue,nrd7(«r'dd),a.  In  A«r.  pointed.  A 
cross  urdde  is  one  in  which  the  extremities 
are  drawn  to  a  sharp  point  instead  of  being 
cut  straight 

Urda  (or'daX  ^  A  native  name  for  the 
present  Hindustani  tongue,  a  member  of 
the  Indie  family  of  Aiyvi  tongues,  so  named 
because  it  grew  up  since  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury in  the  camps(wtM)of  the  Mohammedan 
conquerors  of  India  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cation between  them  and  the  subject  popu- 
lation of  Central  Hindustan.  In  this  way  it 
abounds  with  Persian  and  Arabic  words.  It 
is  now,  however,  the  literary  tongue  of  India 
and  the  means  of  general  Intercourse. 

imt  (CirX  n.  [Same  as  the  ure  of  manurs, 
intir««Fr.  <»uvr«,worlL  See  Ikukb.]  Use; 
practice.  *  Lest  his  hand  should  be  out  of 
urs.'  Baeoru  '  Never  henceforth  to  .  .  . 
put  in  fire  any  new  canons.'    FuUer. 

Let  tts  he  tore  of  this,  to  put  the  beat  hi  mtv 
That  lies  in  us.  Chapman, 

imtCflrXv.e.  Toinure;  to  practise;  to  accus- 
tom by  use  or  practice,    sir  T.  More. 

Ure,t  n.  [0.  Fr.  eUr,  lot  chance,  from  L 
augur^m,  augury.  See  Auqur.]  Chance; 
destiny;  fortune.    C^uoer. 

Vre  t  (ttrX  n.  [L.  una,  a  wild  buR]  A  wild 
bull;  the  urns.    OUding. 

IJrea  (ik^-aX  n.  (Formed  from  tir,  the 
xadical  of  urine.]  (COH^Na.)  A  remark- 
nble  compound  which  existo  In  large  pro- 
Tiortion  in  healthv  urine,  and  Is  extracted 
from  it  by  the  action  of  oxalic  acid  or  nitric 
acid.  It  is  also  prepared  artificially  and 
more  easily  from  cyanate  of  aroraonlum. 
Urea  crystallises  in  four-sided  prisms  re- 
sembling nitre  in  appearance,  and  also  in 
taste.  It  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and,  when  heated,  it  melta,  gives  off  much 
ammonia,  and  finally  solidifies,  being  in  a 
great  measure  converted  into  ammonia  and 
cvanuric  add.  Una  is  interesting  as  being 
the  first  substance  of  animal  or  vegetable 
origin  which  chemisto  succeeded  in  prepar- 
ing by  artificial  means  from  inorganic  oon- 
ttituents. 

UrecLt  pp.    Fortunate.    Chanesr. 

Uredintt (Q-re-din'dn,  n. pL    See Urkdo. 

UredO  (u-re'dd).  n.  [L. ,  a  blast  blight  from 
uro.  to  bom.  Applied  to  those  plante  called 
mildew  or  blight]  1.  A  genus  of  microscopic 
fangL  The  original  genus  has  been  broken 
up  Into  many  genera,  which  form  the  group  | 


or  section  Uredinei  of  the  nat  order  Pue- 
cinlei.  The  species  are  parasitic  on  plants, 
and  most  injurious  to  them.  The  diseases 
called  smut  brand,  bumt-ear«  rust,  Ac., 
are  caused  by  their  ravages.  Their  pre- 
sence is  known  by  the  burnt  wpearance  of 
the  part  they  infest— 2.  In  pauioL  same  as 
Urivcaria.    Dungliaon. 

Ur«na(fi-re'naXn.  [From  wvn,  the  Malabar 
name  of  one  of  the  species.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat  order  Maivacesi.  Tlie  species 
consist  of  tall,  rigid  herbs  or  shrubs,  with 
small  pink  flowers,  indigenous  in  India, 
China,  Mauritius,  South  America,  and  the 
West  Indies.  The  baric  is  very  fibrous;  and 
the  fibre  of  U.  M>ata  and  U.  nnuata,  weeds 
common  in  most  parts  of  India^  which  is 
strong  and  tolerably  fine,  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  fiax.  All  the  species  possess 
mucilaginous  properties,  for  which  some 
are  used  medicinally. 

Ureter  (fi-r4't4rX  n.  [Or.  ourHir,  from 
<mre6t  to  make  water.  See  Urimk.]  The 
excretory  duct  of  the  Udnev,  a  tube  con- 
veying tiie  urine  from  the  Kidney  to  the 
bladder.  There  are  two  ureters,  one  on 
each  side. 

Ureteritis  (fl-r«'t«r.rtisX  «.  [CTreter,  and 
'ititt  term,  meaning  Inflammatfam.]  Inflam- 
mation of  the  ureter. 

Urethra  (fi-rS'thraX  n.  rOr.  owrniUtt  See 
above.]  The  canal  by  which  the  urine  is  con- 
ducted ttom  the  bUdder  and  dischaiged. 

urethral  (fi-ie'thralX  a.  Pertainhig  to  the 
urethra. 

UrethrltUi(a-r«-thiftis),fi.  (CTirwCfcm,  and 
•itif,  term,  meaning  innammi^on.]  An  in- 
flaoimation  in  the  urethra. 

Urethroplastlc  (fi-rS'thr^-pUtt^tikX  a.  In 
aura,  of  or  relating  to  urethroplas^. 

Urethroplastj  (fl-ri'thrd-plas-tiX  n.  (Or. 
uritkra;  and  nUutOt  to  mould.]  In  turg. 
an  operation  xd^  remedying  def ecto  in  the 
urethra. 

Urethrotomy  (fi*r6-throf6-mi).fi.  [Or.tiri- 
(krat  and  Unni,  a  cutting.]  In  $wrg,  the 
operation,  for  urethral  stricture. 

Uretio  (fi-retakX  a.  In  med.  of  or  relating 
to  or  promoting  the  flow  of  urine. 

Urge  (erJX  «■  t  pret  &  pp.  urged;  ppr.  urging. 

JL.  urgeOt  urgere,  to  press,  iM-ess  nard,  push, 
broe,  urge,  drive,  orom  same  root  as  Or. 
Meirgd,  to  press,  to  constrain,  L  vergo,  to 
tend,  to  verge,  ou^^uf  (with  change  of  r  to  Q, 
the  throng,  the  rabble  (whence  vukfor).] 
L  To  press;  to  impel;  to  force  onward. 
Heir  Mryier  heir,  like  wave  hnpeUing  ware.    /V;^ 

1  To  hasten  laboriouslv;  to  ouicken  with 
elTort  'Through  the  thick  deserto  head- 
long  ur^d  his  flight*  Pope.— 8.  To  press 
the  mind  or  will  of;  to  serve  as  a  motive  or 
impelling  cause;  to  impel;  to  constrain;  to 
stimulate. 

The  heathens  had  but  uncertain  apprehensions  of 
whatHirpumea  .  .  .  to  forsake  their  sins.  TUicistH. 

4.  To  press  or  ply  hard  with  argumento,  en- 
treaties, or  the  like;  to  request  with  more  or 
less  earnestness;  to  importune;  to  solicit  ear- 
nesUy.  '  And  wrge  her  to  a  present  answer. ' 
Shak. 

And  whea  they  tMYvrfbim  tin  he  vas  adiamed.  he 
said.  Send.  a  KL  iL  17. 

Good  my  lord    .    .    .    «>7»  die  king 

To  do  me  this  last  rii^hL  Shah. 

6.  To  press  upon  attention;  to  present  in  an 
earnest  manner;  to  press  by  way  of  argument 
or  in  opposition;  to  insist  on;  as,  to  ufye  an 
aigument;  to  urge  the  necessity  of  a  case. 
He  knows  not  «^t  I  can  urf*  against  him.  Shak. 
C/»x<  the  necessity  and  state  of  tiraea.       Shah. 

6.  To  ply  hard  in  a  contest  or  argument;  to 
attack  briskly. 

Every  man  has  a  right  In  dispute  to  urgt  a  false  re- 
Hgion  with  aU  its  absurd  consequences.    TiUoUan. 

l.\  To  provoke;  toexaq>erate;  to  incite;  to 
stimulate. 

Urgt  not  my  father's  anger.  Skak. 

m  in  to  N»xv  his  hatred  more  to  Clarence.   Shmk. 

Sth .  To  press,  constrain,  force,  incite.  Impel, 
importune,  instigate,  stimulate,  encourage. 
Urge  (^X  v.i.  1.  To  press  forward.  'He 
strives  to  urge  upward.'  Donne.— If  To 
make  a  claim;  to  insist;  to  persist 

One  of  hb  men   .    .   .   urged  extremely  fort,  and 
showed  what  necessity  belonged  to  it  Shak. 

8.t  To  produce  argumenU  or  proofs;  to 
make  allegations. 

I  do  beseech  your  lordships. 
That,  in  this  case  of  Justice,  my  accusers. 
Be  what  they  will,  may  stand  forth  Csce  to  fisce. 
And  fireely  urgt  against  me.  Shak. 

UrgenOF  (Ar'jen-siX  n^   The  state  or  charac- 


in  small  ouantity  in  the  healthy  urine  of  \ 
and  quadrupeds,  and  in  much  larger  qi 


ter  of  being  urgent;  as,  (a)  Importunity; 
earnest  solicitation ;  as,  to  yield  to  a  per- 
son's urgeituig.  (fr)  Pressure  of  necessity;  as, 
the  wrgeinag  of  want  or  distress;  the  urgency 
of  the  occasion.— In  partiamenf,  urgenoy  is 
when,  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one  in  a  house 
of  not  less  than  300  members,  a  measure  is 
declared  urgent  in  the  interest  of  the  state, 
in  which  case  it  takes  precedence  of  all 
other  business. 

Urgent  (^r'jentX  a.  [Fr.  urgetU,  L.  urgent, 
urgentit.  See  URaB.]  Having  the  charac- 
ter of  urging,  pressing,  or  constraining ;  as, 
(a)  of  things:  pressing;  necessiUting  imme- 
diate action;  forcing  itself  upon  notice, 
cogent;  vehement;  ss,  an  urgent  case  or 
occasion.  'To  take  the uf^Miit  hour.'  Shak. 
'Very  Kf]0P«nl  necessity.'  Loekt.  ^)  Of  pet- 
sons:  pressing  with  importunity.  Kx.zii8S. 

Urgently  (Arjent-li),  tuU.  In  an  urgent 
manner;  with  pressing  importunity;  press- 
ingly;  vehementiy;  forcibly. 

Urger  (Arj'drX  n.  One  who  urges;  one  who 
importunes.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Urge-wonder  (Arfwun-dArX  n.  A  varietv  of 
barlev.  Known  also  as  Hutked  Bansy. 
Moramtr. 

Urglnea  («r-fl'n4-aX  n.  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat  order  LiliaceeB,  very  neariy  allied  t<» 
SoiUa.  but  differing  in  the  more  widely 
spreading  segmento  of  the  perianth,  and  iii 
the  greater  number  of  seeds.  The  bulbs  i  >f 
U.  SeiUa,  the  Seitta  mmriUma  of  Linn»n«. 
are  known  in  medidna  as  squiUa     See 

SOUILL. 

Uzla  (flM-aX  n.  [L.  urinor,  to  dive.)  Tlie 
guillemots,  a  genus  of  palmiped  birds,  of 
the  family  Alutda.    See  OUfLUDfOT. 

Uric  (A'rikX  a.  [From  tir  in  vrfns.]  Of.  per- 
taining to,  or  obtained  from  urine:  applied  to 
an  acid  (CpViBiO^  discovered  by  Scheele, 
and  sometimes  called  JD»(Ate.d<n:d.  Itoocnis 

mnn 
quan- 
tity in  the  urine  of  birds.  The  semi-fluid 
excretions  of  birds  and  serpento  is  princi- 
pally composed  of  uric  acid  and  urate  <  f 
ammonia;  and  guano,  which  is  the  decoiu- 
posed  excrement  of  aquatic  birds,  is  nudnly 
impure  uric  add  in  a  remarkable  stote  t.f 
decomposition.  Uric  acid  constitutes  tiie 
principal  proportion  of  the  urinary  calculi 
and  tne  concretions  causing  the  coroplaiiit 
known  as  the  oraveL  It  crystallises  in  fliie 
scales  of  a  brilliant  white  colour  and  silky 
lusti«;  it  is  inodorous  and  Insipid,  heavier 
than  water,  and  nearly  insoluble  In  it  when 
cold,  and  only  slightiy  dissolved  by  it  when 
hot;  the  solution  reddens  litmus  paper,  but 
feebly.  When  it  is  dissolved  in  nitric  add. 
and  the  solution  is  evaporated  and  treated 
with  ammonia,  a  flne  purple  colour  is  pro- 
duced ;  by  this  reaction  uric  add  may  be 
detected 

Urlm  (a'rimX  n.  [Heb.  vrCm,  lights  or 
flames,  pi.  of  «r,  flame.]  A  kind  of  orna- 
ment or  appendage  belenging  to  the  habit 
of  the  Jewish  high-priest  in  andent  times, 
along  with  the  Thummim,  in  virtue  of  which 
he  gave  oracular  answers  to  the  people,  but 
what  the  Urim  and  Thummim  really  were 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

Thoa  slialt  put  on  the  breastplate  of  judgment  the 
Urim  and  the  Thummim.  Eiz.  ucvii  jo^ 

And  when  Saul  inanired  of  tlie  Lord,  the  Lord 
answered  him  not,  ncUher  by  dreams,  nor  by  Urim, 
nor  by  prophets.  i  Sam.  xxviiL  6. 

When  the  Jewish  exiles  were  met  on  their  rctom 
from  Babylon  by  a  question  which  they  had  no  data 
for  answering,  they  agreed  to  postpone  the  seCde- 
BBent  of  the  difficulty  till  there  should  arise  m>  'a 
priest  with  Urim  and  Thummim'  (Ecr.  iL  63:  Neh. 
vIL  65L  The  inquiry  what  these  Urim  andTThum- 
niim  themselres  were  seems  likely  to  wait  as  long  for 
a  fbial  and  satisfying  answer. 

Smith's  Dia.  eTtkt  Stkk. 

Urinal  (fl'ria-alX  «k  [Fr.  urinal,  L  urinal, 
from  tmno,  urine.]  1.  A  bottie  in  which 
urine  is  kept  for  inspection.  Shak.— 2.  A 
vessel  for  containing  urine ;  spedflcally,  a 
vessel  for  recdving  urine  in  cases  of  incon- 
tinence.—8.  A  convenience,  public  or  pri- 
vate, for  the  accommodation  of  persons  re- 
quiring to  pass  urine. 

Urlnant  (u-ri'nantX  ppr.  [L.  urinor,  to  duck 
or  dive  under  water.]  In  her.  a  term  appli- 
cable to  the  dolphin  or  other  flsh  when 
borne  with  the  head  downwards  and  the 
toll  erect,  exacUy  in  a  contrary  position  to 
what  is  termed  haurient 

Urinary  (&'ri-na-ri),  a.  Pertelning  to  urine 
or  to  the  organs  connected  with  the  secre- 
tion and  discharge  of  urine;  as,  the  tinnory 
bladder;  urinary  calculi;  urinat^  abscesses. 
^Urinary  organt.  the  kidneys,  the  ureteri, 
the  bladder,  and  the  urethra. 


ch.  cAain;     6h,  So.  lock;     g^go;     j.  job;     h,  Fr.  ton; 
Vol  IV. 


ng.  siny;     th,  them;  th,  thin;     w. 


vig;    wh,  toAig;    sh,  azure.- See  KBT* 
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Drinftry  (a'ri-nitri).  n.     [L.L  unnon. 

«pUoa  ol  urlns,  ic,  lor  nuuani.— &  » 
M  arinal,  S.  no  UUi  mom  Griaai  D  n 
commonly  ued.] 

IMiuite  (u'rl-oic).  r.i.  To  dlKbuia  ui 
ITTliwUon  (Q-rf-iU'ihoDX  H.    Tbe  u 


UlllUitOI  (Q-rl-DiC«r).  n.  [L,  Irom  urina, 
to  diTa]  A  dlvar;  dqb  vtio  plunKH  ud 
■Inki  lu  water  la  laircli  of  »m>tEliig,  u 
tor  pou-U    [Bare.] 


IJ^rin),^ 


A.Sai.  Crig,  dewy,  homld;  Icel.  fir,  driizlLtu 
ntln.)  An  uilaul  Buid  or  liquor  lecrsted 
br  (he  UdnBTi,  wheDce  It  li  coaTejed  lato 
"""'-"■rbjrtlieunttn.iiid  tbroualitbe 


itrt*  M4our,  a  braokUh  taat«,  ^  peoi 
odeor,  aadof  a  ipectOc  grevitj  TirrfiiE  I 
141210  1-030.  the  ebuMter  ol  tba  unn«. 
however.  If  apt  to  be  altered  bj  a  variety 
iif  drcnmitancea.  and  trom  tbs  larletji  o[ 
Uie  lubHancei  aitracted  trom  the  body 
througb  the  oiedlum  vl  the  kldnaya  the 
urinary  fyatein  may  be  reoarded  ai  the 

In  whldb  we  meflt  with  eTery  principle  and 
coDitltuent  that  analnla  hat  dlKoreiwI 
tonalag  the  loUds  and  Boldi  oT  the  body. 
A  knowledge  of  the  urine  In  health,  and  ol 
the  TBriallons  to  which  it  li  lubject  in  dls- 

medlcal  "pnclltioner.  at  Sia  dlRerent  ap- 

KeMKs  ol  the  UI 
changet  wtdDh  hav 

Id  It*  btalthy  itats  according  to  age,  drink. 

DiuMolar  motlDD  ol  the  body,  and  the  aSoc- 
tloni  of  the  mind. 
XMlM  I  (Q'llnj,  V.  1.    To  dlaohvga  nrlDe ;  to 

tJTlnlfsroiu  (B-rl-nlf4r.na).  a.     [L.  urino. 
iirihit  anil  ^.-i-n  tn  hnar.]  ConTsying  orine 
ducta.'    Ditngliton, 

induce.]    Id  pAviiot 


n  plao 


Drlnlparoiu 
mine,  and  paria,  to  pro 
prodncing  or  preparug  urine;  tpeclDcaU 
applied  to  certain  tabet  with  thla  lunctlc 
Id  the  oortlcal  portion  ol  the  kldne)'. 

VTlno-gUlllal  (G'ri-na-]eu''lt-al),  a.    Ban 


:ally. 


;a-rl-no 


.     [Lui 


mpeciflcg 


lOnracnt  loraacertalnlng  the  ipeclhc  gravity 
of  nrlne.  It  it  conttTDCted  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  common  hvdromotor. 

Driooiu,  DrlnoM  (a'rln-ot.  a'r1n-oi),  a. 
Pertaining  to  urine,  or  partaliing  of  iU  qua- 
lltlea.     'CTi-iwiu  partlclH.'    Itav. 

una  (tri).  n.     In  her.  lame  at  Orle. 

Oni  C*m),  n.  [U  uma,  from  uro,  to  bnm, 
at  being  made  ol  burned  clay.]    1.  A  kind 


etol  thaXiid 
Z  A  place  ol  burial;  a 


3  A  BOBuui  meatnre  lor  llqoldt.  contal 
aiioot  a  nllona  One  urn  w»  tour  I 
the  coDgfut  and  half  the  amphora.  — 


TTnUtt  (tr'nal).  a,  BelonglnE  to 


le  at  CtrdoevoD. 

"3r.  aura,  a  tail, 

,   _  ..    _  . «d unpblblana, 

ao  order  of  amphibian  vertebratei  In  which 
(he  larral  tall  li  slwayt  letained  in  the 
(dult.  the  body  being  elongated  potteriorly 
into  the  taU    The  tliui  it  nalicil  and  dettl- 

tlOD*,  (lie  PtrtnaibranehiaU  Undila,  In 
which  the  glUa  are  nlainsd  through  life,  ai 
Id  proteue,  ilreD,  to.;  and  the  Ooduci- 
bmneJUal*,  In  which  the  gilli  dlaappear  at 
madulty,  at  lu  (he  oawta  and  the  lalaman- 
der*.  Theaiolotl.thoBghgeHialh'pereud- 
branchlale,  apiiean  tomenniei  to  becadud- 
bnuichlate.    See  loBTBTOttonrai. 

Urodsla  (A're-dil),  n.  and  n.  (tea  ol,  or  per- 
taining to.  tbe  Urodala. 

Dn>«uilUl(a-r6-]en-lt.al).a.  Of  or  p«r- 
taililDg  to  the  urinary  and  genital  apparatui; 
at.  the  uroptnitat  orgena    ^utyiitark 

TJlilOgy,  DTOnolOBY  (u-rol'o-JL  a.r5-nol'o- 
IIX  B.  (Or.  ou™..  urine,  and  Itpot.  dii- 
oanr*e,deicriptloii.]  That  branch  ol  medi- 
cine which  (realt  o(  nriou.     J>u«alL«M. 

OromaJitlX  (Q-i^mai'tUul,  n. 
tall  and  m-'' >■'-  ■     ■ 


whip.)    , 


.lug  to  tbe  IgnanagroL, 

called  (ram  the  long  taiL  The  tpeclet  are 
diatiDguiihed  from  otbv  memban  el  the 
gronp  by  all  the  body-acalet  being  omaU, 
unifnm,  and  tmooth ;  while  ttaoH  of  the 
upper  torf  u«  ol  the  tail  are  large  and  epin- 
ona  There  are  none  UDdemeith  the  talL 
Uro^Mll*  (O-rS-pla-ni-  ' 


and  ptanad.  ti 


it  conreyed  to  rarloua  parte  of 
nrOiOOpy  (a-roilo-pi),  n.  [Ot  - 


L  which  th 


ebndy. 


rocAt.  [Kara.] 


Uru  («i'ta).n.     IL.i 

Una  Major,  the  Orei 
DDit  coniplcuoai  ol  t 
Utloni.  tituated  near 
markable  from  Ita  wei 


,wo  conatellation 
Bear,  ig  odb  ol  U 
!  northern  conitc 
he  pole.     It  it  r 


hlch.  called  the  poinUn.  t 
■Iwayi  raadUy  fonnd.  Th( 
re  popularly  called  the  IFiwc 


epole 


Tbii  conttelUUon 


1  placed  t  _ 
Terymuch  ntembllug  Ihoae  in  Vn 
the  palB-iUr  being  placed  in  the 

quadranflle. 
frul  (tfttl).  I 


Sul,o 


TIraldn  (ef  ti-de),  n.  pi.    A  familyof  plantl- 

{•  the  type  Bealdei  their  plantigrade  walll 
the  Uiilda  am  charscteriied  by  grlndon 
leii  or  mnr*  tub^rcultted,  clawi  fitted  foT 
illfbyaahorttaU.  Th( 


Unlfonn  {6 


[L.  u 


Dr«ln«  <*t'Bln),  a,  [L-vnimu]  Pertaining 
to  or  PBieml.llngabB»r.-f  nJM  hoalir,  the 
Muctta  urriiiui      See  SoilLSB.— Urriiu 


of  the  North  Ftclflc.  about  S  feet  lo 
Called  alio  l/riini  Otary  and  5M-i<ar. 
ntMIl(eT'ton),n.  A  North  American  rod 
qnadrnped,  ErtUiitonOortatuvi.    See  Ci 


.     They  took  their  name  I 


d  martyr  c 
CTOte  therr 


Umu  (er'tut).  n.  [LJ  The  bear;  a  genua  of 
pUDtlgTHducamlTuronanumniaU.  found  ill 

Unlea  (tr-ti'kaX  n.    IL.  (he  nettle,  from 

Uieir  habit,  curered  with  atlnglag  bair>. 
having  oppoiite  teavet,  and  monceclout  or 
dlosclom   Mowen   in   ailllatjr  cluttera   or 

Some  Indiu  tpecio,  ai  U.  hetervphyiia, 
mnuUua,  and  (KmuJont,  are  parUcnfarl)' 
powerful  in  thla  reepect.  Tbe  meat  Impor- 
laot  apeciea  la  V.  muuiuniia.  now  uioru 
commonly  called  Boehmeria  tetioeufUHi, 
which  abound!  tn  llgneoiu  Sbre,  and  may 
be  coDverted  Into  rerj  (trong  cordaa*.  See 

NETTLE  BOIHURU,  SBIA-mU. 

TlrtlCMMi(t['(i-kl"iM).ii.i>J.  Aiuberder 
of  cxoganoua  treea,  harba,  and  ahmba.  in 
an  extended  letua  the  eider  tncludei  the 
UlmeB,  or  elm  family;  the  Artocarp«e,  or 
bread-fruit  family;  and  the  CaunablDeii.  or 


ueiUlyc< 
unily,     - 


le  Juice  of  tt 


I  and  I^l"  Thi 


idea,  which  are  all  tropl- 


(Ar-ti-kA'ahuiX  a 


nettle-ruh;  nredo. 


ol  or  beloDging  to  tl 
Dettlea.     LindUv- 

UtUcuIa  {«r-ti-lii'ri.a). 
nettle.]    In  paUsJ.  the  nt 

Timoittnc  (Ar'ti-kit-liig).  p.  and  a.  StlDg. 
Ing  like  a  nettle;  pertaining  to  urticatloo. 
—  Orticativg  eeUt,  in  «wi  the  thread-ceila, 
or  cnlds.  ol  many  ol  the  Calenterata,wlu(v- 
by  they  poateia  the  power  of  ttlnglng. 

Drticailoii  (tr-tl-klVionX  >l  IL  uriie*,  m. 
nettle]  Tbe  illaglnc  of  nettlei  or  a  ilmUar 
■tlngins;  the  whipptpg  ol  a  bcDnmbed  ur 
paralytic  llnib  with  nattisi,  tn  otiler  to  re- 

Dmbn  (M-roTjui  n. 


„  .  iriyalllod 
to  (he  (urkey-imzxard,  which  It  doaaly  re- 
•emblM,  It  la  lery  Toracioui,  and  whan  in 
aetrch  ol  pray  loan  lo  a  vail  belgbt.  M  aa 
to  be  nearly  or  quite  InTiilbte  It  la  com- 
mon in  the  TlUagea  and  to  wbi  of  theSontham 
Statee,  acting  at  a  aoarenger. 
IFrui  (a'nu),  n,  |L]  The  mountain  boll  or 
£oi  Vnu.  which  ran  wild  in  Qaul  at  tbs 
period  of  the  Eoman  in 


ally  ec_. 
CiBaar  w 


ll  deacilbed  tq 


ai  the  wild  oi 

X'  am   in  Noithumberland   and 
tiuiarluhire,  or  peealbljF  the 


(which 

"o'lthTvJii 
or  ^Tuiaft 
UnruitiDr 


lacquer  tree,  AAui 


'•d<*i'»«nt,*r'»ed),a.     : 

tunied  or  bowed  npwarda. 

Is  (at),  DTim.    (A.  aax.  it,  ui.  aee. .  ■ 


regarded  at  nltlioately  from  the  pronomini 

thia;  UI.  therelore  =■  / -I- Ae.     llie  change 

theililrau.u.uBj!|  Llle  ob]«tl»e  or  a. 
muatlie  e*H  ol  »•;  ai,  'LeMl  w  oat  Int 
tempUtion.'    Mat.  tL  IS. 


^.ThedatiTeoliH 


UaablB  (u 


e  accuaatlTa  or  direct  o)>]ae(> 

.-blX  a.     Capable  of  balog  mod. 

UUC*  (Ai'itJ).  n.  [Ft.  Mtoft,  from  tmr.  ta 
nie.  See  UgB.  n.  and  t.L]  i.  Tbe  node  of 
ualng  or  tieatlng;  treatment;  an  action  or 
Mriet  ot  action*  poforroad  by  one  penaoa 
toward  aibother,  or  vbldi  lurectly  atfer^ 
him:  at.  good  wM^;  til  utagi;  hard  KHtft. 
— '- '  wvicl  jonrqaean.'  2Lt*. 


rUa,  Utr.  bt.  f*U;       mi.  mat.  btri       pine,  pin;      ufita.  n 


TrBQDXBAUCffl 


hu  the  UH  uf  unrthiDB  la  tr 
Dianoa  (Oi'uii),  fl.    (Fr.  uh 


lti»    Tbg  lenglli  of  Uia  ounce  • 


But  bill)  u*  DDv  wnunDGlf  dnwn  at  k 
long  Kf  Ur  data  or  Kf  tar  ilghL 
tTlMIt,  ppr.     [O.n-.I     Viliig;  4eciutomsiL 

DltMC  UllMOk  (01^.  lUtMliX  n.  A  msm- 
ber  of  1  TurUita  or  faiUr  tr1b«  Mmttcnd 
onr  TurknUn  In  Central  AiU. 

tTM(tli),n.  [O.rr.Of.oia:  putljnodonbt 
ilu  from  tbe  Tcrb  to  tut,  pirttj  from  L. 
WM,  hm.  ■  wLdc,  coutant  dm  or  pncUc«, 
Krrlee,  baD*flt.  Deed.  w*nt.  DKeolt)':  whj 
•I  finttiu.  the  uee  end  en]ojm«n(  ut  pn>- 
peHr;  from  ulor.  unu,  (ouea.  Bee  the  verb.) 
1.  Tbe  met  of  employing  anytblDg,  or  tbe 


■Uta  of  being  emplojed ;  i 
pUutlon;  eoutflriloB  to  e  poipoi 
1U7  toKprodtabla  purpoH:  m.  tb 
pen  In  writing;  tbg  uh  of  booki 
thU  (pide  ii  not  In  uji. 


•tudy; 


topQtlnu»;  toBHoremploj.    ■» 
^rtlms.'    5lialr_i  TheqiuUItT  tbil.u.. 
■  tbinf  proper  (or  i  pnrpoje;  niefulne 
ntllllj:  Hrvlce:  canvcnlenoe;  help:  proi 


™'S, 


i-  Oontlaned  or  repmted  prmatif 


S<~>  D>  at  til  th^  u^r  of  llill  •«l<l.         iJiMt. 
ll  ta  BOI  ArUiiii'i  wi  IS  liiini  bf  nninllKhl. 

Il  Common  ocennvDce:  ordlnur  until' 
em»    IRwe] 


»nd  oonteqnenti)'  ridlcn 
tbti.    Kara. 

8.  A  ItturRlnil  form  at  tenice  Mt  tnrth  by 
■  bUbop  for  U1C  In  hia  diocne.  u  tbe  Airuni 
OH  complied  br  the  Blibnp  of  anliibnry 
■boat  1080.— a.  Id  law.  the  beneBt  or  prolll 

ch.  lAaln:     tb.ati.  lock:     g,  ^;     j.M: 


nt  thetn 
ud  U  wuo 
BtetBUotUl 


kuother  who  almply  boldi  Ifirai 
flcluT.  He  to  wbuie  u«  or  bene- 
it  lihilanded,  enjoyi  the  proflti, 

nhl^  and  tbe  term  tnul  Is 

■tste(onner]j>lgnUl>db;r<'H'  {SceTBOsr. 
il,  t.)  All  mnlerD  conTayuiBei  ere  dtncUy 
or  indlreoti)'  lonnded  on  the  doctrine  ol  tua 
and  InitU,  wbleb  hM  b«a  deemed  the 
moet  intrlcela  part  of  the  property  lew  ol 
Xngland.  Vh*  on]*  Apply  to  land  ol  in- 
heritance; DO  nae  can  inbtlit  ol  laaM- 
holdL— StoCuIa  of  nm.  the  etal  IT  Henry 
VIII,  I.  (issex  which  tranalen  ni«  Into 

Uie  itatuta  appllei  br  aan»lng  It  to  the 
legal  ownertblp.  —Spnrvine  uk,  one  limited 

ceding  uae  li  limited. —f^i  Inn  or  eentinyani 
uas,  one  limited  to  ■  perun  not  auertalned, 
or  Qpon  an  nnoertaln  event,  but  without 
dcTontlDD  of  A  nae  prevloualy  United.— 
SuuUiaff  ut.  See  under  KrauLT,  v.i.— 
Seamdary  or  thifUiv  uh.  I>  that  wblcb. 

AnotEal  by  clrcu'milancei.—  UK  and  Beai- 
potion,  the  form  of  wordi  moaJ  in  pleading 
In  an  action  for  rent  agalnit  a  pennu  who 
haa  held  and  enjoyed  Unda  not  under  ■ 

a^  practice  or  obeerrance;  aa.  inch  worda, 
ritea,  and  ceremonlei  have  long  been  in  14a. 


Vte  ^il),  v.t  prtt  A  pp.  UHd;  ppr  uting. 
irr.  vttr.  Itmn  ■  L.I.  uian,  to  uae.  from 

utiU.Ac.]  l.Toemplayorraakenieof;  (a) 
to  handle,  hold,  or  move  for  aome  purpoee; 
to  aiall  one'a  aeir  of;  to  act  with  or  by 

to  naa  ■  book. 

LuicbIoi  Gobbo.  hri  joai  Ieiti.  iAmt. 

(t)  To  enMBd,  conaome.  or  aibanat  by  era- 
ployment:  aa.  to  uaa  Hour  for  food;  to  uae 
beer  for  iibik;  Ut  Ma  water  for  irrigation. 

practiu  or  empluy.  in  j 
to  do.  eierciae.  Ac ;  aa, ' 
uaa  good  dealing/  'tlii 

treachery 

[if]  To  pracUM  cuatamaillyi  to  make  a  prac- 


uaa  thii  dalliani 


ooMuid 


lo  babltnala;  to  render  fa- 


paat  participle;  .... 
ahipa  and  danger.  *  Ut 
Ion.— t.  To  troqueDti  t 
tually. 


mpnrt;  lobebaM:  to  demean;  n 


the  Iron  waa  all  't'lnl  vp 

il»To«h 

to^^VoTone'o 

rVa'pa'r 

"'in'Saru 

i'SfSTT- 

u*d  logo  there  regularly. 

iunotaaiuj     ' " — 

Socsn.— 3.1  To  be  accuaiomed  to 
go;  to  frequent:  to  Inhabit.  '  Where  nerer 
foot  did  uae.'    Syrurr.     ■  Snakee  that  uaa 


ri,  Fr.  ton;      Of,  iln0; 


to  the  purpoae;  producing  or  baring  power 
lo  produce  good;  beneficial;  profltable:  a^ 
Teiaela  and  Inairunianta  iia^fuJ  In  a  family; 
hooka  ua^/UJ  for  Improvement;  ua^Aif  know- 
ledge; ui^Marta, 


TjAOfnlly  (Oi'fUl-U),  ode.  In  a  uaeful  man- 
ner; proflubly;  beoeacially;  In  auch  a  man- 
ner aa  lo  produce  or  advance  aome  end;  aa, 
inatrumanta  or  Uma  vt^fuUy  employed. 

UMnUnMO  (Aa^-nea),  ».  Tbe  lUta  or 
quality  ot  b«lu  oaaful:  oandDdveneaa  to 
aome  end;  Ba.  tbe  va^^uncaa  ol  canal  nari- 
gation ;  the  uaaMnaat  ol  nwchliwry  tn 
manulactorea.    .Addiaon. 

Uuleu  (QiIhO.  a.    Having  no  nae:  nnaer- 

log  no  lalnabl*  purpoK;  not  advanclzig  the 
enil  propoted;  aa,  a  uaalaai  garment:  vailMa 

Caed  advarbially  In  loUowing  eitraot. 


<O.Ft.  uaabr.  uluiar 

,  from  I.  aaiium,  a  door 

'^L  Httaniia.}  1.  Properly  ai 


Ing  day.    Bb 

kuBim-,  Ft,' 
.Fr.  vi 

■  ,1.     B.t , 

>haathi 
of  ■  court,  ball,  chamber,  or  the  like;  bence, 

Btimngen  or  to  walk  before  a  peraon  of  rank 
Id  the  royal  houiehald  of  Britain  then  ale 
tour  gentlemen  uaheraot  the  privy  chamber. 
— OenU*manttthtr  qfUtt  black  rod,  an  olflcar 
oftbeorderoftbeaarter.whouiuallynnlta 
thia  office  with  that  of  the  flrat  gentleman 

ot  tbe  chief  ottcen  In  tbe  Hi.uae  of  Loiria. 
Bee  Blaox-bod.— [raAer<i/fA(praanrDd,  an 
olBcer  ot  the  order  of  Ilie  I'hficle,  who  at- 
tends on  tbe  •overelgp  and  knighta  aa- 
aembled  In  chapter.  There  are  aUo  nibara 
doing  almlUr  dutlea  In  the  order  of  Ac  Pat. 
rick,  the  order  of    ' 


t  the  Bath,  ftc  — 


orprin 
baUy  1 


ilpal  M 


UtfioT (uth'Ar),  It.  To  act  aa  an  nabar  lo- 
warda;  to  attend  on  In  tbe  manner  of  an 
uaher;  to  Introduce,  aa  forarunner  or  bar- 
Mngar:  generally  followed  by  in,/srlA.  Ac. 
'That  full  atai  that  uiJun  in  tba  •van.' 
Sliak. 

Ho  KH  iloU  aro  uAff /Iff  A  Bhu  houun.  MbI. 
ImhtMMadtoi^aepla 

ntllAruiOOt  (nah'trjuii),  n.    Intiodncthi'iL 


DiheidDni  (uah'to-dniiiX  n.    The  fanclioda 
or  power  ot  nahen;  naben  coUeoUvely. 

Qutrl  Kiv.    [Ran.] 


<nab'tr->hlp),  n 


FArmetlBccn  and  tba 
livlalon  Uineacel.  Tba 


tFnisS  (ua^t-a).  n. 
longing  to  the  ordc 
typlnj genua  of  tbe 

adctnre,  growing 

traea,  whence  they  are  often  called  (rea-moai 
or  tm-hair.  Some  ot  the  aouthem  apeclaa 
aa  U.  mtlananOui.  are  magnificent. 
VaqnobADjll)  <ni^kwt-1w).  ».  (tr,  and  OaaL 
uu^-ttatJaTwhlaky,  Ut  water  of  life,  Uki 
Fr,  asu  ifa  wit,  bnody— ulna,  water,  aoc 
beaOa,  life.  Whitty  la  another  form  of  lUi 
wont.)    I.  Whlakj. 


land  ol  brandy  01  otber  aplTlta.  r 


a,  uUgi    ih,  aniie.— See  Kit, 


atmumcui^  cIotb^  and  oth«r  lugrvdienU. 
Arandt  *  Ce*. 

QMaU t  (iu'hU),  imm.  OunaUsi.  WieUife. 

HMUaclIMl  (iu'U-ll>-]ia"«-a  r^fi.  A  HK- 
UoDoTfungl.  n&L  order  PoociBAuai.  In  vhkh 
Uu  protospom  an  not  UuoHd  In  orbital 
or  sULpUc  tori,  but  tonn  tmgnliu  duat^ 
muM*.  Tha  (aniu  OilUago,  oTimntilitlie 
(jna.    Sea  Skut. 

U(Hla«0  (a-Ci-U'lA).  *■  U~  tutiiago,  (nm 
ura,  uduiit,  la  ban]     A  gaua  ol  taagl; 

VMm  (ort'iboii),  ■.    [Fr.  nitton,  L  wNo. 

from  tm.  iMCniL  to  bnni.]  Tha  act  ot ' 

Ing:  tb*  itats  oc  balng  baraed.    [3o  i 

UatOTlOIIB  (lu-t^-ua).  a.  [Sea  abixe.  ]  Hav- 
ing the  qualltr  at  bomlng.     rattf. 

tritnbW  (Uta.lU),  (I.  [L.  luMMu.  n 
otiululs.  dim.  Dl  tire,  (unuii,  tsbnTiL]  In 
InL  blackBMd       ' ' 


7B-,  rvi-r. 

Vtaal  (Q'ihD-al>  a  IL.  luualu.  Fr.  unxl. 
Baa  UM.J  In  common  nie;  lUdiaa  occnra 
In  ordiDarr  pnctlce  oc   In  the  ordinirr 

bmid;  InQaant;  ordinuy. 

Rmthcr  rnKtue  Aim  luder  ftfj^jBUH^ 


Itnal^  (U'l 


pde,     Aoeordinf  ta 


nmliiMS  ((l'tbIl-4l-DMX  M-    Th*  tUta  or 
quality  ol  b«lii(  luiul ;  niminaiiDMi;  tn- 


•^jnZ'l 


VtncapUon  (Q- 

USu.]    In  <itiJ  jaie.  tbe'uqDUtki'ncr 
tltla  or  rtehl  to  ptr — '-  ■■-  "--  — '- 

niptad  and  undlipot —     ..  „. 

aeertalntatm  procrlbed  by  Lav:  aqulnUant 
toinwr^Iis-  ■-  ••• ' — 


of  1*0^  or  kDements,  or  th.  .^ 
calTlng  the  Imlu  and  pmtlli  ot 
ctXttt  tiling  without  having  the 
al1an<Ee  or  chasge  the  propcrtr- 


ietUMy(Oia.(nik'Ul-a-rt),n.  Apar- 
10  hu  the  otatnut  or  ue  and  enW- 

niont  ot  property  for  a  tlm«  withont  bating 

the  tlUa  or  propertj.     Aytife. 

DiafrnotnaiT  (a-tu-tmk'tS^-iix  b.   Of  or 

reUtlnuto  mofmct;  ot  Uia  nature  at  a  uni- 

Inict     CoUriiigi. 

ttnmilonat  (a'ihO-rt'il-ni>.a.   uturioiia. 
Jf/iurarioiacnnlnicla,'    Jtr.  Tat/loi 


f.  SeoVsu 


(Prom  O.E.  unra. 


bold  HMMHton  I 

r  dlgniaed  plaoa, 
propertr,  by  lona  OTvithMt  iJC"*;  to  aalae, 
apnaprlate,  or  iMamn  lUagallj  or  vmng- 
tullj;  aa,  ta  vmrp  a  tbroBe;  to  taittf  tha 


nntn»tliira  (O-iM^Uum).  n.  1.  Tie  act 
of  uurplu;  Uiaaetof  leliingaTaKBpTlBg 
and  en)o]ing  the  plase.  power,  fnacilinu, 
or  pTopenr  ot  anotbar  olUwat  ilgtit;  m- 
pBciKlly.    the   unlawlnl   occupation   ot   a 


trnipatOIT  (&-i«ii)^a>to-tl).  a.  Cbaractai 
li«d  or  maned  bj  lunrpatian;  uinnilng. 
ITCOrpalnra  (fi-ziip'a-lfir).  h.    The  act  o 


ITcorpalnra  , , „  .- -. 

lumping;  uautpaUoiL  Breiminf.  {Bare.  1 
VmriMr  {^-tArj^iiX  il  One  who  uiuipa; 
one  who  lalnn  power  or  propetiy  wlthoDt 

right;  aa»  the  itfu^er ot  a  throne,  ot 

or  ot  the  rtehla  ot  a  patron.     ■•■-<-< 
"- Capet'    SIuOl 


lehdr  to 


nd  a.     Charac- 
wontoftjrioU 

an  bfurpinfr  crowd.'    Fope. 
Urorplwly  (a-«*nrtng-ll).  ada,  Inanaurp- 

right  or  claim.    Sfiak. 
Dmrpnaat  (u-aiip'reaLn.  A  leualaBanipaT. 

Uaweil 
Cruiy  (O'lbu-ri).  n.     lO.K  unn.  later 

tor  money  Lent,  lit  a  uin^  from  utar.  lo 
naa.)  l.t  Originally,  an/  pramlum  paid,  or 
atlpulated  lo  be  paid,  f  or  the  uae  ot  EBoaay; 


L  An  e:iceaiiTe  or  Inordinate  premium  paid 
orWJpuUted  to  be  paid  lor  the  uh>  of  monrv 
borrowe-  L.— S-TbepraaUoei 


>rd  In  the  Latin  hymn 
L'.  Except  amont  tbe 
Mipensded  by  do. 


tttmaa  (Vt^r-lnXo.  |Pr.  iit^r^  L  ufaruHfc 
from  utenu.  tbe  wouhl    1.  FertalDlu  l» 

tbe  womb;  aa,  vtarAiaeomplainta— £.  Bora 
ol  the  lame  mother,  but  by  a  dUleTtnl  te- 
ther; aa.  a  uUriiu  hrother  or  liater   Wood. 

DtemcasUtloil  (B'l 

lUttnt  and  pufolior 


caption 


of  rockt  boQDdIng  the  ocean  which  eniuoi- 
vorlit    It  1>  the  abode  ut  Iha 


Uaeml,  profltabLe,  tr, 


-u-rt^.  ■.  n 


and  aim  ut  all  aoclal  and  political  loitlni- 

tue  la  iDUBded  o'q  utility,  or  thM  utUily  ia 
Uie  Bale  itandard  of  morality,  ao  that  ac- 
tiona  are  right  becauH  tbny  are  m^ul;  tbe 


right  in  pn^urtioa  u  tbir  tend  to  promole 
haftpineia,  wrong  ai  they  ttsid  to  pntdnce 
tbe  leierw  of  happlaeK'  J.  S.  MOL 
milt;  (il-Ul'i-tl).  a.  [n.  uttUM,  L.  wiiHiaa. 
ttmii  Hlilif.  oielul.  from  irter.  to  naa.)  no 
■tale  or  qnallty  olbaJBc  oaalBli  iwrfiilaeaa; 
tbe  atata  of  bdng  aarTiccalila  or  ooddadn 
to  aoma  deairable  or  taloabla  «)d:  aa.  tb* 
ulUUi/  ot  mannrea  npon  land;  tha  UiUw  ot 
(be  aclencea;  tbe  utilitf  of  liwIIHtita 

u  M.  Say  rv^Ujr  ictw  It.  u  ka;*^.    Ljboot  b  hc 

tttUlntloii  (li'Ul-li-L'ilion),  n.    The  act  ot 
ntlliiing  or  turnioir  to  aFcnnnt. 
mUlM  (Q'lil-UX 


— Ji«led  right.-.- 

nalioiiai  late,  the  baaii  or  principle  ol  a 
treaty  which  leave*  belllgen-nl  partif*  In 
pouekflion  ot  what  tbe>  have  acquired  by 
Uieir  arma  during  tbe  war 

oil.  pound;       u,  8c  abiHwi     J,  Sc  Itf. 


nui  UtMi(a'(i>,a'ut).: 


II  at  a  legal  Unn  or  o(  laif  tet- 
Ural;  Oie  ipaci  ol  elchtdajri  -"--  "-  -'-- 
tha  towlval  Itaslt.      •■"--  - 

Hilary.'    Uriiniht±. 

alnlDsd  JolUtr  or  Intiiltj. 


muT,IUU<,WT7t(>it1»-r0.n    OoUi 
'Actlnm  «baTv  prvcoaa  of  vtiary  I 

OU«a»ubn  t  (ot-li^gi-ilioa).  n.     Tha  ■ 
iHillaniiiK:  nutUwrji.     BuAOmi* 
*•*——'■-'—■■■  1.   [A.Sai"— —  ■ 


1  kDown  bj  Iha 
rort.    timj  grow 

U  ar«  oltau  fur> 


Bopparted  In 


llMlI  1*  a  nipsrlallTa,  and 


darir  Qflermoit. 

■<  liamtharlarm.)    1.  Baing  at  tba 
■•tiwD4t  polDt  or  aitnmltr;  farthett  oat: 

ol  Uie  land.''  Drydn.  '  AntllMi,  which  !■ 
th*  iiliwwl  (own  {d  Prance'   Balm.    'The 

t  Belog  Id  (hs  graalcit  or  hl^iait  degree ; 
aa.  the  utmstl  aaaldaltj:  tha  utimt  har- 
nODf :  tha  ulifwfl  mlierT  er  happlnaaa  '  Ut- 
matt  pert!.'  SImk.— It  la  often  i»ed  lab- 
MantlTalr  praceded  bT  On,  bj  a  poaaeialTe 
B-niD  or  DTonoaD,  or  other  word  of  ■  like 

be;  the  ereateit  power,  degne.  or  effort;  a^ 

inopl»(t>-(u'pi-a\  n  lUL  ttielaodol  No- 
plua,  tram  Qr  au.  not,  and  topoi.  a  place,] 
L  A  term  indented  by  Sir  'rhamaa  Uore 
and  ainilleil  hj  him  lo  an  Imaginary  Itland 

(called  alio  Vlopia)  ai  eiijoylng  the  Dtmoat 
perfoctlDo  In  lawa,  pollllca.  Ac.  ai  con- 
{raitad  with  tha  detecU  nt  thote  which  then 
oiieted.   Hance— X,  A  place  or  itate  of  Ideal 

UMpUn  (a-tOV-an),  a.    Of  or  pertaining 

to  or  reaeml>lliig  Utopia;  fonnded  upon  or 
InTolring  Imaglnarr  or  Ideal  perfection. 


nttndui  (U-tA'pl-aD),  n.  1.  An  Inliabitan 
ol  Utopia.— t.  One  who  forma  or  farour 
Bcbemea  fouaded  on  an  Idea  of  manklni 
Uilng  In  a  lUte  ol  perfect  happlneie  an> 
Tinue:  an  ardent  but  Impnetlcal  politlci 


noplMllwr  {O-lWpt-an.lt*),  n.     B^ 

ntopian,  n.  i.    SoulAeg.    [Bare.l 
mopiJUllflxX  (fi't/'"'  """ 


71    mechar- 


1^>plcall  [d-lop1k>nl).  a.    CtopUn. 

UtnaiUit (Cl'tTa.kwtit),n.  SeeCiuxTixn. 

DMeU  (O'tri  kl).  n.  IL.  ulricuJiu.  dim.  of 
titer,  utru.  a  bag  or  bottle  ol  hide  or  aUn. ) 
Liralltlle  bagorreeerrolr;  acell  to  con- 
tain anr  fluid;  ■peclflcalli',  (a)  In  pk^tinl.  ■ 
mlcnMcoplc  cell  In  an  animal  or  TegeUhle 
etractnre.  {hj  In  kot  a  aaad.veMl  conilBt- 
Ing  of  a  lerr  thin  looae  pericarp,  Incloalng  a 
•ingle  teed;  any  thin  botUe-lIke  or  bladder- 
Ilka  body;  the  two  eonflnent  glnmea  of  Caiti, 
—  InUmal  or  pHmordtol  uMek,  a  layer  ot 

InUmatoly  to  tEt  Inner  lurfacaol'  the  ceU 
wall  In  rDDng  alia  of  plant). 
UtrtcnUr  (ll-trlk'a.i«r>,  a.  i.  Containing 
otrklea ;  funilabed  with  utrlculei  or  slanif 
niar  veiaeli  like  imall  bagt.  aa  anndry  ptanla 
S  Reaembllng  a  Dtrlele  or  bug;  apetlDcally. 


K  (B.trlk'a.li-ri-a).  n.    (L  utrie- 

,  a  little   bladder  —  Iron   the  unall 

Inflatfld  appendagea  ot  tha  roota  7  A  genna 
of  agnatic  planti,  nat.  order  Lentlbnlaceie. 
It  la  dUtlngnUbed  bj  the  oalyi  haitng  two 

(wo-llpped  lUgnia.  a  globoae  capeole  of  one 


1  bol. 


which  the  plan ,, , 

Ubrlcolata  (a-irik-a-lal).  a.     Utrlcu 
ntrlcnllftinii  {fi-irtka-ii-tomix  a. 

hating  lbs  ihape  of  a  bottle;  ntrlL 

TttHenldUKu.Crlk'a-lold}.  a.    Shaped 

bladder;  utricular. 
UtrlinilDaa(a-trik'a-iaa),  a.   SamaaalTlrw- 

UtrloDlna  (fl-trik'a-luaX  n.      In  tel.  wa 

dtXro,  compar. 


Dttar(ut't«r),a.  [A.8ai.dto. 
ot  at,  Dili.  Outer  la  the  a 
"        Urnosr.]    l.f  Being 


ter.     '  By  him  a  ahltt  and 


thnugh  middle  darkneai  bomi 


comp.,  ai  alio  from  comoaratii 
lo  loner,  to  ^utr.]  Lt  To  put 

Ho*  bnfflf  11 1  the  luwthaiaj  begt 

of  trade;  lo  put  Inio  circulaUo 
nwud  to  Ibe  I 


iVr  lued  In 


~sr 


uttered,  pronounced,  oi 


it't«r-«.bl).  a.    Capable  olba 


ntUnno*  tnf  t«r-aniX  n.    The  actol  Dltar- 
'—     —    'li  ■  putting  forth;  dlapoaal  tw 
harwfie;  olroolatlon.     'Vlctuali 


(uft*r-anaV  n.     Th 
itremlty;  Che  bitter  end; 


ilent  to  the  common  lyench  phraio 
in«.  to  which  Che  word  probably 
■  origin,  though  the  apelllng  coauecti 


Uttenr  (ufi«r4r),  ■ 


apuka.  dlacioaee.  o 
oTi««ta'  S~— 
mUTMt«,ld. 


r.lei),  B.    That  a 
preiaed  In  woTda;  nnu 

[Rarel 


fully;  perfectly;  totally;  aa.  utierlifdebaaad; 
UtfWy  loat  to  all  leue  of  thune;  It  la 
tatrrfy  »aln;  uiterlv  out  ot  my  power. 
'  UlUrty  tired  with  an  employnieni  ao  onn- 
tOLtj  to  hla  hnmo —  '    " -'— 


UttTBiLt    TonI 

nm  (O'va).  11     (U,  a  gripe, 
applied  to  inch  lUooulent  b       .... 
aa  hBTB  a  central  plaoeuta,— (7Hurt^  near- 
berry  (.^rclDatapAirba  tiaa  urn). 
UT4ta (u'ritx n,    (I.  tiMkagrapa.]    A  eoo- 
_Hrf  e  made  of  gtuea    SunmontU, 

n.   [L.  ma,  a  grape.  ]  A  Dame 

'  tbe  eye;  by  otheri  to  the  black  layer 
back  part  of  the  lilii  ao  callad  from 
'ing  a  grape  akin. 
(a'tinaX  o.    [L  «M    a  grapcu] 

-■-" inpa  or  a  bnnofa  ol  giapea 

the  uvta,  or  black  [jginent 
on  tne  oacii  part  of  Che  Irll.  '  Tha  umihu 
coat,  or  Irla  of  tha  eye.'  Ray. 
UTTon  (U'vroul  a.  8aa  EorHHOB. 
Uvula  (a'vQ-laX  ■-  [L.,  dim.  of  uh.  a 
gtue.  the  uTula.]  Tha 
amall    eonlcBl    Bealiy 

Jaeti  from  the  middle 
ol  Ibe  iott  palate,  ami 
bangtoTerlherootor 

I  thetoncna.  Itiacom- 
poaed  of  tha  eNnmon 
Integumenia    of    the 


I.  aeHmbling 


a  la  eleraled.     It 


Unbr  <&' 


late:  u.  poaterlor  arch  of  ditto;  e,  tonaUi; 
X.  phaiTu;  d,  upper  Up;  a.  ODder  lip;  1, 
tongue;  r,  frmum  lluguie.  or  bridle  of  the 
tODgna;  00.  fmum  ol  upper  and  Jower  Upa: 
n.  molar  teeth;  ■,  blcnipld  teeth;  ■,  ca- 
nine teeth;  i.  inolaor  teeUL— f^nila  apHm. 
aanrgieal  Inatnunent  Ukea  apoon,  to  be  belil 
luat  under  the  uvula,  lor  tbe  pnrIw•eoic(ln- 

<aubBtanBe  Into  the  caTl  ty  behind. 
'rfl-IAr).  a.    01  or  pertaining  tu 
..   .  _i;  aa,  the  vniiar  glanda. 
nvularly  (a'ta-l«r-ll},  hIb.    With  thlckneai 

the   nmla  1>   loo   long.     'Honiber  Two 
laughed  (rerr  MwilarlyV    Diiitni. 
Dw»rowite(«'™-rolIt),B.    [After  tTmir™, 


ITxotlal  (ug-ia'ri-al).  a.  [See  UIOUODE] 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  wife  or  married 
woman.  '  The  beauty  of  wlrea.  tbe  uzoruf 
beauty.'  Li.  I/ylUn.—i.  Same  aa  tltorioui. 


[Rare  in  both  aai 
DiorlcUe  (ak-tor'l-Bfd>  n. 
re,  and  uado,  to  kill. 


to  klll.'l  1.  The 'murder 
luibaod.  —1.  A  hnaband 
Ife. 

nal  o.    rL  uxoriat,  from 
cofM.awlte.l  KiceaaHroiyorloolltfily 


h.  So.  look;      g.^;      ]>jn>>:      a.  Fr.  ton;      Dg,  aiiv: 


UxorioognMi  (ug-BA'rl-na-nea).  n.     The 

-■-■•grqnalltyof  beingniorioua;  6         "'  " 

le;  foollah  fondn "- 

laY  n.    A 

t  la  about  twelre 

1.  tiAlg;    th,  amn.— See  Kmt- 


V,  till  toaotT-Hcand  lattsr  of  the  EngUih 
■Ipbibet,  npMMDtliic  ■  libUl  or  Ublo- 
dmtal  eoDWDant  wnud,  produced  bj  Clu 
Innetln  dl  tba  tippar  tetth  with  the  fawar 
Up,  u  In  pfonamKliiB  a«^  m.  m.  Mi". 
IH  (raiid  Midi  DSTW  Tui«)  li  iccom- 
panlnl  b;  iha  uma  poaltlon  oi  ths  acsuit 
■■  (hat  nqoirad  tor/  bol  t  Ji  ntund  with 
TOlca,  and  la  thenlora  called  aonanC,  while 
/  la  (lud,  or  ntlerod  with  bn&th  menlj. 
Both  ■  and/  are  alu  contlnooua  conioDanU. 
tbeir  aannd  being  not  check»d  at  once  (aa 
Id  the  caaeof  0,  C,  Ao)t  and  they  alao  belong 
to  the  chiaa  of  the  iplranta.  Aa  mentioned 
— J—  .^ .  ..  „jjj  loraerly  the  unie 


CI 


a  l«tlcr  I 


the  alphabet     The 


rabMnreprasDt 
TC  occnrred  ontj  b 


ot  the  Kngllah 
Teutonic  (ml. 
tlona).  mongh 


.  kept  lu  own  aoun 
bow  at  the  preaent  di 
-     ■■  ■     'orda  that  b. 


ingh  In  the 

V,  Iherafore.  an  of  Komiiaci  origin,  the 
letter  having  enlered  our  alphabet  fran.  the 
l^ncb  Thegirlngof  Ibeiaonndto/alao 
illuttralea  the  change  ol  conaonmit  la  the 
plural  of  such  wordi  M  Uiut/.  thietri,  uaif, 

Kngland  I'conimoRl;  takeg  the  plscsol/. 
In  apelling  thli  letter  It  never  final  (though 


fir  drawing  tit  arma  wl^  a  pen  and  Int 
V*(rt).    Tit)    In  muric,  go  on;  ooullDhe: 
aa.    «   erctuiuto,    go  on    Increailng   the 
•trength  of  tone;  m  Talitnlaiida,  continue 
dragging  the  tlme. 

ID  pl,  vBcatioat.  holldaya.  The  acotcb  wotii 
la  uauallr  treated  at  a  planL  See  VICIKT.  ] 
Vacation:  receia  of  a  court  or  tcbool:  holi- 
daTi,  etpecUlly  harreat  or  aummer  hoUdava 
[Scotch) 

Vacuior  (Tl>'kan->1),  n.  [Bee  ViaiST.1 
1.  The  qnalily  or  tUte  of  being  vacant, 

(ram  employment^  le'laure;  Idleneu;  llit- 


at  »hlch  It  vacant  or  onoocnpled;  aa, 
nptr  ipace:  outward  apace,  conveying 
opreatlon  to  the  eyv;  (acoltl;  a>,  to 


(k)A  (pace  between  objecia  or  thlngt;  an 
can^iti  betwBon  worda  in  wrlung  or  print- 


(i)  An  unoccupied  or  noOlled  poat,  poaltlo 
or  once:  a  poat,  il  tuaUan.  or  oltlt.'e  deatltu 
ot  a  person  to  nil  It:  at.  a  nuantv  In  tl 
Judicial  bench.  In  a  parlih.  in  a  achool. 
the  like. 
V«CUlt  (viHunt).  a.  IL.  neanf,  eaeanl 
ppr.  of  HOI,  to  be  empty,  to  be  free  fro 


umpty;  unflllod:  vol, 
Belngoftbete  virtue 


'  A  meant  aeat  prepared  for  the  commodore.' 

Tbrn  11  ns  IfOlilr.  tiawsot'a  defended. 

%  Notoccupled  or  ailed  with  an  Incumbent. 
poiaeator.  or  oBJclal;  unoccupied  'Special 
dignities  which  toconl  Ue  fur  thj  belt  nae 
and  wearing-  SAoir.  'They  aUowed  the 
throne  vacant:     SiciJt.—%.   Not  engaged 

cHpl6d:Iree;  ■», tamni houre.  _  ■Tboaewho 


Or.  B.  Mm 


a  the  aflaiit  ol 


'    aMtmM.~\ 


i'  AdditoA 
ithhik 


which  11  clalmh.  ^,  u..  ..., ...  ~.  „».  ^ 
which  la  nnknowa.— SiN.  Empty,  unfilled, 
unoccupied,  'old,  unemployed,  tree,  un- 
enoumbered,  nncrowded,  Idle,  thosghtleaa. 

YlX*M  (fa-kif ),  «.(.  pi 
ppr.  onaKinff.    [See  Vil 


vacant;  10  caute  10  De  empty:  to  quit  the 
oocupancy  or  poaaeaaion  ol:  to  leave  empty 
or  unoccupied:  u.  Janna  II.  meated  the 
throne.— £  To  annuli  to  malu  void;  tumake 
of  no  authority  or  validity;  at.  to  vaeau  a 
commliaiou :  to  meal*  ■  charter.  '  That 
atler-act.  taeating  the  anlhorlty  of  the  pre- 
cedhig.'  Eikon BaiiliU.  ' WoulduattxuaU 
the  teaaonlng.'  />ai>v. -A  To  defeat;  to  pot 


Tactttltm  (va-ki'ihonj.  n.  [Fr 
from  L.  tneatu.  See  Vacate  1 
of  vacating;  {«)  the  Kiot  leavli 

lb)  The  act  of  making  void,  vacai 
validity;  aa,  the  taeati-m  ol  a  chi 
apace  ot  time,  or  a  condition.  In  ■ 
It  an  Intermlialon  of  a  iUt«d  ei 
or  procedure:  ttated  interval  In 


(M  The  Intermleiion  ot  the  r^nlar 


VbOGWT  (nk'*ri).  n.     [L.L  nieeariiinL 
from  L.  eoeea,  a  cow.)    An  old  provlndj 

term  for  a  cow-honae,  dairy,  or  a  cow-paa- 

ture.     HalliiMii 

VkOdlUL  (vak-al'na),  n.     Same  at  Vamma. 
VACClasts  (vak'tl-nlt).  t.L  pret.  A  pp.  ne- 


VAMdnAtfoa  (vak-il-nt'thonV  n.    Hie  act  of 
—     '  -   the  art  or  practice  of  loocuiiit- 


ontagic 


taken  from  aputtule  canted  by  prevjanavao- 
clnatlon  In  a  heaithr  child  la  the  moat  com- 
mon. Dr.  Jenner  wat  the  tint  who  thowed 
the  beneficial  edecta  ot  vacclnatloD,  which. 
in  a  great  proportion  of  inttance*.  confera  a 
compkto  tecurity  tgnintt  amall-poi.    Even 


I  it  It  generally  dlvetled 
I  (ervali  of  teverml  yeart. 


FUe,  tkr,  fa^  t«U;      m^  ne^  b«r;      pine,  pin;       nat«.  not.  mbre;       tQbe,  tnb,  ball;       oU,  poond;       U.  Sc  abue;        J,  Sc.  (<» 


England  Uie  vaccination  ot  all  childTrn.  ei- 
ceptlng  thoia  In  an  oohealthy  or  otherwlM 
unfit  condition,  la  oompnltoty  within  three 
montha  after  birth  :  in  Scotland  the  lima 
indi  10  all  monttu.    See  Cow-roi,  alao 


VaodlULtor  (vak'tl-ntt'tr),  n.   One  who  vao- 
VaMlna  (vak'tln).  a.     [L.  eaeetnui,  from 


In  the  pnttulat  jwoduced  by  racclnation  or 
derived  from  vetlclea  on  the  udder  of  Uia 

raodnla,  (vak-iln'1-a),  n.    [Sea  VaOCDii.] 

gB^lnlB^ft  ("*'"-" '■*"■"!  T*  Jtnat 
order  ot  monopetaloua  eiogena,  conaiatlng 
ot  throbby  planta.  wlthaqueou(lulcea,round 
or  angled  ttemi  and  branchet,  alternate  alni- 
pie  learea,  with  aaoUtuy  orracemoae  Infior- 
eaoeiu*,  the  fioweia  rqpilar  and  united;  tba 
fruit  la  a  beny.  four  or  five  celled,  tew  or 
manv  aeeded.  The  ipeciet  are  natlvea  of 
North  America,  where  Uiey  are  abundant; 
In  Europe  they  occur  ipariogly,  but  thef 

tricta  The  propertlee  of  the  order  cloaelr 
reaemble  thoae  ot  Erlcacee.  with  which. 
Indeed,  Vaccinlaces  have  much  in  common, 
being  mainly  dlitlngultbed 


trinaent.e] 


im).n.[I.,thewhortle- 


ibeTT7,  whortleberry,  &c.     Sevanl 
ipeciet  are  elegant  garden  thmbi.  aa  thoa* 
belonging  to  the  genua  Oayluitacla     The 
typical  genua  it  Vacclnium. 
Vaoetnin  (vak'ahi-latl,  n. 

beiTy.)    A  genua  of  planL.. 

ciniacea,  of  which  it  it  the  type.  The  tne- 
dea,  of  which  about  100  have  been  de- 
acrlbed,  are  ihruba.  producing  berriai  which 
are  generally  eatable,  and  are  known  by  the 


riea.  ±c.  The  fol- 
'  loving  are  nativea 
ot  fofiatn;  V.  JTyr. 
lillut.  the  cnnnun 
bilberry  or  blae- 
berry; F.  uUoino- 
aim,  great  bllbertr 
or  bog  wbortl*- 
berry:r.rauid<is, 

or    cow-berryTK 
Oivmxoi.     manb 

riunWAMACrnmHlKI-    cnnbcirr.  the  ber- 
bcny).  riea  uf  which  made 

Into  taria  are  mncb 
eateemed.  Thli  laat.  a  pretty  little  trailing 
bog  plant,  with  Blender  ilemi,  pink  Bowrn. 
and  bright  red  berriet.  It  lamctlmce  cnn- 
Bldered  the  type  of  a  dialinct  genui.  Oiy- 
coccoa.  F.  Jldmirtflunt  and  V-rorymbonm, 
aHampbluabenj.arenatlvetat  North  Ame- 

Vaehar  (M-ihi').  n.     [Fr.  ndter.  bon 
ncAe,  L.  nicca.  a  cow.)    tn  America,  th* 

ttock  or  cattle  keeper  on  the  pralilea  of  Um 

VAOIWIT  (vaah'«r-iX  n.    [A  provincial  word. 
Fr.  toAtrit,    Bee  VacHCs.)     1.  A  pen  or 


liat  VKiUanejf  In 

Ilt(vaa'il-lant),a. 
inateady.  (Ran 
«  (varil-UtX  v. 


ating;  unaleady.    (Rare] 
Pum«t«  (varil-UtX  Pi  pnL  App.  MeO- 
lattd;  ppr.  vaaUaiiii)/.    IL.  nocdfa,  rrrT 
latum,  to  away  to  and  fro;  connecttcan 
doabttul ;  probably  not  allied  to  K  ai^. 


TACOLATIKS 


, lofluclute.  MUman 

yaaiMHHgU  (tm'll-L&t'lPg-ll ).  odi.     in  ■ 

TMllUtion  (vu-il-U'ibon).  jl.    [Ft.  RMiUa- 


VAOIKATA 


Ti«r^(a 


og;  *  movinv  one  v 
ig  or  lUggarlDg. 


lUMOliMt; 


S.  VncllUtlDgconilact;  llactiuitiaD  of  mind: 
imatoblLaBU ;  chuigB  from  one  object  to 

doobt.  no  mciiialinn'    i^.  Bail. 

TMllUtOT7  (Tu'll-li-to-rl^  a.     Inclined  to 
Ildllllo;  mnertng;  nrllUtlnir:  iinpurtiln 
'Sach  lueiUaliyrj/  iccou 
Aiyvr  ^lAA.     [Ears] 

TmwI  {"-ItO'B),  n.    A  ipadu' 

C'   I  (Pandanvt  vtait)  abouadl: 
Pda  of  UiDrlUiu  ud  Bouibi 
l«I-abn  ll  niEda  lata   ucki  lo 

nonata  <» 


ofiSalnolitale.' 


a  (nk-Q-U),  I.e.  pnt  ft 

™pS-tJ^ — — 


on).n.  [BeeTiCDiTi.l 


Tuoin  (nk'A-iit).  n 
doctiitiB  of  A  ruKiun 


TaeoltT  (it-ko-i-o),  «.  (L  » 

Mcuwampty.  AkrnnMai.(.B 
■UM  of  bclDC  TRoooiu,  ampt: 


If  IbcjTI  run  behind  the  fflbu  m  caecK  mi  1e  ihelr 

people.  TDOch  given  to  iluaiber  and  ta- 
cHit^,  and  but  ntUe  troubled  wlUi  tbe  dli- 
•■HOf  ehUlking.'  IT.  Imiiv.— B.  Abeaoce 
of  IntelUiiiDcsln  look  or  coiintcniace;  ei- 
pimJoD  iboolng  want  of  tboaght  or  latal- 


t-edX  a 


-  (•» 

ID  of  Ticmolea  or 


mulUpUi 

Iskea  plaoB  In  tba  procHl  ol  llis  dafelt 

alio  Id  the  adult  itita  of  toMDj  Frotoioa. 
TMnOl«(Tak'il-el),».  (Adlni.tromvomum.1 
•  minnta  celt  or  cavltr  In  Uia  tiuue  of 
II,  ai  ta  tha  Proloioa.    According 


lo  Beale.  ticDOlat  ar»  little 
tliauea  ol  plania  >    *       '      ' 
Urtng.  fonnlDg,  a 
frupMfnt.  aimt. 


iTltiea 


r;  DDBiled;  i 


I,  n.  pi.  VMntun* 
nea  Vacua  tTak'fl-al 
>cdd  or  racDltr.  aeui 

ity,  or  Rwcs  devoid 
Wbetber  then  1> 


La  nuintaliied  bj  the  Fjtha^ni 


eareana.  and  Atonlda:  but  It  waa  dialed  bj 
tha  ParlpaliUi:!.  who  aiaertaJ  that  'natora 
■UhnniTacDam.' Tbe  modem  theoiT,  which 
aeama  to  be  warranted  by  experlance.  1*  that 

medlDm  known  at  etber  being  b^eied  to  be 
OTeiTwhere  preuDt.  In  a  leu  atrict  aenae  a 
Tacaan  (more  or  leia  perfect)  la  lald  to  be 
prodnfwdwbeaalrlanonor  let*  cuupletely 
raniDTed  from  an  incloaed  apace,  inch  aa 
tha  rscelier  of  ui  air-pump,  a  portion  of  a 
baromebic  tnbe,  ^.  In  the  racalrer  of  the 
air-pump  the  TacnnmcaaoDly  be  partial,  ai 

air  not  hating  iufflclent  elaatldlj  to  nlae 

la,  tbe  (pace  above  Uie  mercni?  In  a  carsfully 
— ilpulatsd  baromaler  tutw,  ti  mote  newly 

tbe  tapour  of  mer- 


".  " 


d  with  pun 
el  Uis  air]. 


icelTe 


produced  »  nearly  abaolule  that  tha  electric 
apark  fall!  to  paa*  through  It. 
VacDnm-brake  (Takll-nm-btUXn.  Ahrake 

nllway  carrtagei,  'Ac,  In  which  tbe  power 
employed  la  the  preaaure  of  the  atmoaphere 

l^canm-lsnM  (rakli.nm-ei]),  n.  An  In- 
Itrumeot  forTndlcatlng  dllTerenca  between 
tha  eitemal  atmoapherle  preaaure  and  tha 
preianre  Inilde  a  partially  eihauatedTeaiol, 
inch  aa  a  iteun-boller  which  baa  become 
cold  and  In  which  the  it«am  haacondcnacd, 
the  recelTer  of  as  til-pDmp,  ftc  B.  B. 
Knight 

VkOUnm-pul  (Tita-um-pan),  n.  A  veaiel 
for  iMlling  ucchailne  Juice>  In  a  partial 
Tacaumdurtngtheproceuoliugir-maklua;. 
It  ll  niull;  iphcroldal  Id  ihape.  and  Ti 

portlona.  The  vapour  from  tbe  boiling  luice 
rlaea  Into  the  dome  at  the  top,  when  It  I* 
nmoTcd  by  a  niUDp  or  condeniar.  Tha  ad- 
Tanlani  of  thii  veaiel  over  tbe  old  pana  are 
that  the  qnabty  and  qnantlly  of  tha  ciyital- 
llMblewguaTe  raieed,  a  nnallar  proportion 
of  grape-auoai  or  moliiini  being  produced. 
B  B.  KnvAt 
TManm-pnnip  (vak'n-nm-pamnX  n.  A 
pump  connected  witb  the  holler  of  a  marina 
aleatn-englne  lor  pomplng  oat  tbe  air  and 


Vacnnm-tnba  (vakii-m 


o  tbe  reqalred  degne. 


ent  at  the  poiltlve  and  negative  electrodea. 
and  vaTTiua  with  the  gaa  throngh  which  the 
dlichargs  la  paiaed.  Tbui,  in  coDUnon  ilr 
it  la  purpte  or  red  at  tha  poilllva  end,  blue 
or  vfoiet  at  the  negative;  Id  hydnwea.  It 
la  greanlih-bloa ;  Id  carbonlo  oxide,  bright 
green,  turning  lo  yellow  at  the  poaltiva,  and 
&  blue  at  the  negative. 
Tadat  (vUL  vi  (A  form  of/oda.  Aa  to 
change  of/t ....-..- 


en  of  dd^kl  vadr  "ayta 

m  (vt'dfi'innnm),  n.    |L.  go 
A  book  or  other  thing  that  a 


ratflniaiirt  .  .... 

nium.tromMt.eadtt.ainrety.]  InoUIab, 
a  bond  or  pledge  to  appear  befors  a  Jndge 

VuUnm  (va'dl-nm),  n.    [From  L.  rcu,  mdii, 
a inrety.WlJ    [DS»u)aw,awad:apledgs 

—  Vadium  vievm,  a  living  pledge. 
TaTrOtti (vi'fnji).*   ILiy«r,iIy,ciinnlng,) 
Cr»Jty;  cimnlng.     •Va/rau*  tricka.'     fil- 


carry,  and  u  B.  ue^ivn.]  1.  Wanderln) 
moving  from  place  to  place  without  ai 
MtUeifbabltatlDD.  '  Fo^aAond  eille. '  SAa 
t.  Moating  abont  without  my  certain  dire 


andtni.  'Like  to ai 


flag  upon  II 
Ing  to  a  vagabo 
▼■fabond  (vag'a'boiid),  n. 


i.  An  idle  worthleu  atroUer  from  plaoe  U 
place  withDut  fixed  habitation  or  vlilhli 
maaniDt  earning  an  honeit  livelihood ;  ben<:e 
Id  tow,  an  Idle,  worthlaaa  vagranL    See  VI' 


S  An  Idle,  wortblcM  leUow;  a  i 
eat    [Colioq.l 

Tacabond  fvag'a-bond),  v.t 
about  In  an  Idle  manner :  to  p 
bond :  with  an  IndeflnlU  it  ( 
boiutiui.    C.  Bia4t. 


ndAJ).  n.  T 


_, of  a  vagabond:  vagabundago. 

VagabondlM  (vag'a-bond-li);  tZ  To  wan- 
der like  a  va^bond;  with  an  indefinite  it. 
*  Vagdbondixua  it  all  over  Holland.'    C 

VixabondlTl  (vag'a-boDd-rl).n.  TagabonJ- 
aga.     Cotarava. 
Vi  ll.  pertaining  to  lb* 

Ti  ».     1.  Tagnncy.— 

Ti  I  pi.  [L  BOjrant,  ea- 

0  id  place  of  raildeno* 

e  oiipoiUion. 

Ti  a.  Having  vagarlei; 

T  .  Wandering:  given 


Tasaiy  (va-gi'rl),  n.     [Probably  from  the 
verb  iiagaTy.  and  chat  from  It  tagan,  to 

(whence  mpa&oiuf,  ftc.),  or  It  may  bs  di- 
rectly from  the  Latin.  ]    1.  f  A  wasdeTlnt  or 


wandering  of  the  thougbu  -,  a  wild 


TBnrrt(»-ei'rlX>'^    [Bee  the  Donn.]    To 
gad ;  to  range.     '  To  wander,  vagaTy,  gad, 

tanga'    Co^lmw. 


.  ,.  ._ , blld.i  CrjlnB 

child.     '  Vagitnt  infancy.'    Dt.  B. 

Vagina  (va-p'na),  n.     [L,  aiheath.]    1.  In 

•one  at  aheatha  or  envelope!  to  other  parta; 
ipeclflcally,  a  cylindrical  canal  (I  orelncliea 
long  (lIDaisd  wItblDtbepelvliofthe  female, 
between  the  bladder  and  the  rMtum.  and 
commanlcatbH  by  one  eitnml^  with  tha 
rnlva,  and  by  uu  other  with  the  womb,  tho 
neck  dI  whiob  It  ■mbracta.— £.  In  (ol  the 
ahealh  formed  by  the  on 
petiole  rotmd  a  iten,  ai 
arcA.  the  upper  part  of 
mlnui,  from  which  the  btut  or  figure  aeema 
to  laaue  or  arlae, 

TaKll>al(va-]rnalorva]1-nal),a.  [L.Hi|r<na, 
a  aheath.  Bee  Wur.j  i.  rertaining  to  a 
ahealh  or  reumbling  a  ilwatb;aj,  arajKMJ 
membrane. — £.  Id  anat  pertaining  to  the 
vagina. 

Taginant  (va-Jl'nant),  a.     Id  bol  iheathlng; 

or  branch  by  Iti  baw,  which  hat  the  form 

Ta^Wtui  (vi-Jl'nl-U),  n.  fit  [L.  vaffAui.  a 
ibeath.]  The  iheatbed  polype:  an  order  of 
polype,  compitaing  thoaa  incloaed  in  a  cai' 
careoni  or  horny  polypaiy. 


ok,  akain:      Cta,8e.lodi;      g,(0:      Iijob;      b,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  dng;      Ta,  (Aaa:  th,  lUn:     w,  leigi    wh,  nUg;    th,  unn.  — See  KIT. 


_.t 


V,  the  twt'ii*. 
alfihalut,    : 
(loiital  ( uh~ 
junrti")]!  ,,. 
lip,    a--   11.    J 
Its  biuin '. 
paiiied  ty  *! 
a.s  tlj.at  I    , 
voice   ri'i'!  ' 

/  is    S'l!   ', 

Both  r  rri!  '  ■ 
their  suni" 
in  the  (  i  - 
to  tlie  '  V 
under  r    < 
letter,  hnf  m 
as  uiiy  t-s.>  ■ 
R^unan    h-f   - 
proiioiii)>  ( 
he  pronoun  - 
This    hitte*" 
Saxon  alp'i  i 
have  been  i    ■    ■ 
haveoccun.'<. 
heo/on,  h«  it 
/reK'il.ti  - , 
plain.^  hnu   . 
of  the  Kii  '"  -f 
Teutor.tr 

lions),  tl •' 

body  of  w   ' 
Ac.     AUiio-* 
V,  then  for. 
letter  liaviu.  . 
French     1 1.* 
illustrates  t( 
plural  of  PU(  '1 
tcolven,  ///>,, 
Englaixl  V  (■' 
In  speUnu  '  ' 
its  B4^und  itii 
See  also  I  . 
— In  inv,\u\ 
turn  over  u 
used  toexp; . 
or  drawi;i;_ 

Va(va).    ::' 

aa.    ra    cr. 

•trenyth  of 

draftKiiJi;  th 

Vacancerv.i 

in  pi.  vaeari 
if  usually  tt< 
Vacation;  n 
days,  espeei  . 
rScotch  J 

Vacancy  (v 

L  The  (piul 
empty,  or  un- 
from  emploN  ■ 
insness. 

All  dispositi''  f 
tbey  are  hai.ii  >, 

J.  That  whivl. 
(a)  empty  ^I  i 
DO  impres^i'  ■ 

on  vacai.'  • 

That  3rou  do  t  -' 

2)  A  fpace  \k  i  \ 
itermediate  si 
vacancy  bet^^e 
eande*  between 
ing.     (e)  An  in''  ' 
the  ordinary  tint 
occupied,    uumi' 
holiday  time ;  ^ 
interim,  not  a  mr 
Tkoce  little  v<.ic.i'i 

Aa  faidustriou<^  >.> 
will  never  want    I  : 
hone  subci^ivjT. 


((2)  An  nnoccupie.l .  i 
oroiBce:  a  p4»8t,  ■'if  • 
oC  a  penMin  tu  lUl  >' 
jndicial  bench,  in  a 
the  like. 

Vacant  (valcantV  '/ 
ppr.  of  vaco,  t4)  1h   ■ 
or  devoid  of  som  " 
ooonections  donl'ttr 
tents;  empty;  unnll.' 
•pace;  a  vacant  ro<»ri' 
Skak.  'Beingofthe'.e 

fite,  fkr,  iat,  fftU; 


j: 


hae  for  «oin  in  the  aame 
—  -  -  iJiP'  t/*f  uamr  tjf  Qod  iu  wzui.  w  n»e 
t,^  Tantt  of  God  with  levit>  or  pfufjiueot-Bfc 
•*~T  Lmmy,  trmal.  worLhlew,  miwitififj- 
r-_  r^i^uri'Sfe  inefiectual,  ufieieBt.  idit.  m>- 
r=*.  r.  .1^  aiiaiiowT.  delusive,  immjjHirtaiit, 
^~  --  •  'II.  -^iifd  intlulttd,  ahowy.  ^^Fttnita- 
'--  St  i^tMK   atreeirJuI 

ijiagiirmufc  vm.-idf'riTKV  a.  1  Ft*lni^ 
^- — :  *"  vaiL  X*  exee»  etf  one  6  n»-B 
a:^^- *^:it-nsg   elated  i»evuiid  dn^ 


X    •- 


:««. 


:"e. 


.rs. 


.     83:       u  a 


JT-  ■  ;inr.:r 


M.     TJ      STTT     1    .  IS 

1— ^"B«ii    u    -  "Tip  fCHk  rf  bemc 


■s  »- 


-^  •■ 


7.    ir.      _a    I*-    .ae  .t    tie 

;         TSA     Xc- -^w    «I»er    u.«l 

I       tie    „ii:^^r   ma   arorr-j. 


Jo •-    *    .^  A  Tiai  1,  "Ijc 
"DTrr  c  -fce   ■an.r-m'i^a. 

r-iKr   E  n.w*.     Warn  -jf 

r."*!*  *wr*'    r-T*.  ".       .    11.  —  iirtfll  xQil 

t  I  .-'.'!f  "-in"    »r^"r*  T^^  mr    jT  lar- 

1-  t  Mr  J         '   '        Df? 

»*  -  .  ^  -  -     -^^~    --e  -      '  -  -  -   _    :;^ 


•I—   -    .    »i 


"«^^ 


a;# 


•-•r 


i«  a 


_  ,     ,j    ,  .^^  v-ifa  «T«t*rm 

'^-    -■      !:•*    ^;:''  -fr"!  Vi  i^  a 

_- ^..  *.    -^-rr-r  tr>xti  it 

5  — :"•     t    lc  •ejc  indi- 

w^-.      '  ^esre  Obe  "time 

..*-.  -^  .  .  L.i  a  WOT- 
1-  •  t  *>»  "u*-':»Ta»  form 
—       "w-  .*   --.  -  w'„.fi  Brah- 

»-       L       •      .    i-r  'he  oth-T 
*L  •     - -S' n  a  JuraiQ 

*      i*—       * 

^•-•nDer  -f  th*  thin! 

•*    L .    j^     -  n;Triti)cnu'ng 

"».    -*.  -     '..•  Tj.;.  ra.     The 

-       se         *     t    'hf   Aryan 

L     .*-r    *«•.•!.  tnut  the 


1. 


» i    ^  >.  1   ■•v*rt.  ADitiTeat- 


YXLAITCK 


J,  Vaiaae*  (T»i'«n»,  nTduk  n 

IFnini  Som.  vaiatint,  O.Yr.  malant.  dx- 
mnding,  bmogliig  dowD.  rraio  ataltr,  to 
lal  dooii.  It  WW  probublj  ■  plunl  (arm 
oilflaaU)'.  Sh  ATiLi,  VUL,  to  lei  down.] 
Tbe  dnpeiT  luuglog  rctand  ■  bed,  (nnn  tha 
bod  of  idiidow  eotului,  from  t.  conch,  Ae. 
'fotencaorvenlcs.'  Siat.  •Tbetalarv 
attlMtml'  Swi/t 
TalftneB,TUsiuw(n]'uu. nl'miXii-  To 


[Fr,  B 


bgtw»D  hllU;  ■  ' 
!«•  nnsnl  ttau.  — 
U»  Id  Englinil  ol  w 
faj<  ot  WbiM  Hone.' 


».  *■(!;.  « 


'Bl*  c. 

■  DtcllDH  inU)  tlu  >au  o[  this.'    sko*. 
VkI*  ('UX  il    3<g  Vail  In  Uu  huh  of  ■ 

VklB  (*tlla  n-  [i-  bnper.  ol  «<«■,  to  be 
veJl]    rinwsUi  uileu. 

TtlSdlMUll  (Tl-IMlk'tlion).  n.  [From  L 
«aJidi(».  nlxllslam  —  noli.  Iin*iil1,  ind 
diB.toHT-)  Ahnmll:abiddli«ranwelL 
'  A  nUdielwn  forblddiiu  to  woep- '  Dtmin. 

Tml«dlCtmlMl  <ii1iHUk-U~h-ui),  n.  Is 
Amerlcui  coUen^  Ui«  aludeot  who  pn>- 


V&KdletOtT (vi-lfr^Uk'lo-rJ). n.    Anon 

'--icolle«Mb/oqeo[thBoUM  wl 

'it  Lhe  degne  ul  Bathek 


(iVUh-al-an),  n.  A  rich  vt 
neijoiuceiDAdaatVataDc/vtiaaajDFnnca. 
Tba  maahM  an  in  tha  lorm  of  an  irngnlar 
haiagoD,  lonned  ol  two  Ihfnida  partly 
twbtad  and  plallad  al  lop  of  tha  laaii,  tbe 
patlarn  being  workod  In  the  net. 
VklMlUft  (Ta-lan'ihl-a).  ».    A  atafT  made  of 


Thli  term  la  dErlved  tiom  BL  raZtnJin*.  to 
whom  tha  14th  or  PabrnuT  la  aacnd.  Itwaa 
a  lorr  old  ooUou,  allodsd  to  by  Bhakapen, 
that  on  thia  da/  blrdi  begta  to  coapla, 
Benoe.  p«rhapa,  antae  the  cuatom  of  foung 
man  and  women  cbnoains  each  other  u 
•alentlnea  bjr  a  kind  ot  lotterji.  and  of  aead- 
<ng  >p«lal  loTe  mUalvae  on  thla  daj.  — 

penoa  to  another  on  St.  Valentine's  IHr;  a 

Erini«d  mltatia  of  u  unatmr  or  utlrical 
lnd,genenll}' lent  thrDUEta  the  poet  anony- 
moiul;.  The  aentimenta]  clau  are  often 
highlj  ornaniental  and  eipanilTe  produc- 
(iona,  nanall)'  beaHni  nntt*  nlctuna  on 
the  anbjMt  of  eoBiUbl 

tioDtofthsbi 


form  deplcteid  OD  tbam. 


TaIbhOi 
century,  and  ■ 


o-tlnTaal  n.  One  ot  i 
D  apninff  np  in  tha  aacond 
<  BO  named  from  VaUn- 

T.    Thej  irere  ■  bnuicb 

at  the  aaoatioa  who  ncaided  Chriat  aa  a 
Und  ol  Inocrporeal  phitotoin. 
TftUnta  (wt-tU),  TL    A  aalt  of  ralarlinlc 


ntlailMl(Ta-l«'rl-anJ,<L  Tbecutnmon 
ol  planla  ot  lhe  genua  ValarlanL 

VKbrlU  (ra-UTI-aii),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  ValBittn.-  rnlmou  oil,  an  eaarotlal  oil 
obtained  by  diatlllatloit  from  tbe  root  of 
Valeriana oPcinalii.  Itiaapaleorgroeniah 
liquid,  havmg  a  ttrvng  odour  of  vaJarlan, 
an  aromatic  taale,  and  ationg  add  reaction. 
A  Uioniind  parla  ol  the  root  yield  Irom  four 

VilnUnt  (va-i;'ri-t'naX  n.  [By  aoa» 
poaed  to  be  fnni  tbe  Emperor  rakriauua. 
who  bad  henellted  from  ft,  or  from  mlrra, 
to  be  elmtiB,  to  bo  well  1  A  genua  of  plant*. 

Theapeclea,  I'tilcbarenumeroua.ana 
or  undenhruba,  with  »ary  Tartable  li 
an  d  moatly  nddlah-whlte  cDrymbnae  flo 


South     An>e-     1 
rica.  y.nHtiH.      \ 

Eutopo,     and 
Santly  by  the 


In  Oreat  Britain, 
tile  tdl.    Caia  and  r 
latter.     It  la  nied  in 


tlapaamodlo. 
Gontalnaala: 
and  nlBTlc  ■ 


wild  In  Britain,  a 
lla  aleganl  flows 


Diotarndit  the  . 
Wrt-a-ni'tt-tXn.pf.A: 


ot  annual  or  panoTiUU  barba,  nnly  ahruba, 
inhabiting  tampante  cliniatet  or  aleTalcd 
poaitlon^  both  In  tbe  Old  and  New  World. 
I'heae  plants  are  moat  nearly  nlalsd  to 
Dipaacee.  from  which  they  are  diaUngulabed 
by  their  three^sellad  oiary  and  euliiumln- 
Dua  aeed  The  principal  genera  are  Valeri- 
ana. Valertanella  (tba  Fedi*  of  Adanaon). 
and  Nanloatacfayi.  or  aplkenard. 
VftlBrlanallA  (ra-Wrl-a-nark),  n.  A  genua 
*  lanta,  nat.  order  Valerianaces.  Tbe 
!«■  ol  thia  genua  haie  been  deacribed 


o  aalni;leipe;:le^ 
and  heada  • 


'eatrict  the  genua 


mfleldaand 


ant,  with  pale  green 
unall  alata-coloured 
i!n:ioaDiiaDniid*nU]'lnc<      -■■ 

Tated  ground   in   Oraat .. 

ice  and  Oermany  It  la  much  eat 
I,  and  la  fnquently  coltli   '    '  ' 


...    .       It  la  alio  extract 
f  iVaUriana  fi/Uinati4,  t 


Valerianic  acid  la 


It  fon 


o  Kolarie  Aad.    . 


ValerlO  [va-Ter'IkX  a.  Same  aa  roJtrianie. 
Valarol,  Valerola  (Tn-ie'iM).  n.     The  nea- 

tnl  oxygenated  conalltnent  of  valeriui  oil. 
Valet  (val'etX  n.    (tY. ,  O.  Pr.  (aJJat,  nWal, 

nubl,  a  lad.  a  aerrant;  lied.  L  mrlatiu, 

talner  'SBe^^tsgAL  Farlat'ia  lameword.) 
man'eperaon.  Calledalao  KolildaC^niAn. 


I  la  th 

armed  V 
TftIM  ^^ 
ga  l*tnrt1ha  H  ■  n 


.tlioaaot  the  nold  lily 
le  age  of  chlraliy.  ^ 


Huahtt. 

,.al-eia'dl-ni"ri-an).  a. 

IL  mUludinariiu,  (lom  Mlrludo.  ataleof 
hcalili,  good  bealtb.  ill  health,  liem  ulm, 
lobewaa  SeeVALm)  Sickly;  In  a  pnur 
alate  ol  health:  weak:  inlirm:  iofrint  to  re- 
oo.er  health.  ' 

ValatodinftrUn (vai.^-ia'dKnk'rian). n  a 
penon  of  a  weak.lnflrm,  or  alckly  eoDitltn- 
lion;  one  who  Ig  leeklng  to  recoTer  health. 


VidatndlnMlnan  (t 
r«l«tiidl] 

Valeimlinaty. 

ntletndlnuT  (< 


(TBl-hallaX  n.     [Icel  taOim.  tl 

-  -'-'-    -ilr.  ataughler.  and  JU 

d.  myth,  the  palace 

odbytheaoulaolhero 


haU  ol  the  1 
>  hall]  1.  In 
lmmortallty.ini 

(Uln  In  battle  ■  __  _, 

In  drinklog  and  leaatlng.  Written  alio  ITul- 
AoUn.  Hon ee-t  A  name  flguralUtly  applied 
to  any  eaiUce  wblch  la  the  flnal  reatlng-place 
ot  many  of  the  heroei  or  great  men  ol  a 
nation;  and  apedtlcally,  to  the  Pantheon  or 
temple  of  Faioe  ballt  by  Luilvlg  I.  of  Ba- 
varia, at  Donanataut,  near  Uttlabon,  and 
oonaecrated  to  all  Oeimana  who  have  be- 
come nnowned  In  war,  atateimaflahlp.  U  tet- 

ia  our  faUafia"  Tima  "la^aptr'  ' 
VttllaSM.t  T&lllUOrt  (TaTyana.  val'yaD-alJ, 
n.     SnTory:  nJour      'Hla  doughty  tul- 


V»lDtIlt(Tal'yant),a 
taiair,  L.  colm.  to  be 
l.t  Primarily.  itrDng; ' 
atrong  or  powerful  In  i 


(Fr.  vaiUant.  fmi 


general  aenec. 
inrageona;  Intrepid  In  danger; 


manner;  itoutly;  couiageonaly ;  bnfely  ; 
heroically.  '  Klght  Miliaiilfy  lo-day. '  SAoJ: 
VlJlUltn«U(Tal'yan1.nea).n.  TbeaUtaar 
- -'belngvallaol;  Talour;  hratory;  In- 


trepidity In  I 
r^ld  (val'ld; 


non  change  to  I),  to  defeDd.  pi 
j  aeen  afao  in  E.  iHry,  oimi 
or  lame  origin  are  talui.  mlia< 


i.  Sufficiently  aupported  hy  actual  tact;  well 

anuded  ;  aouad:  Juat :  good ;  capable  of 
ig  Jnitlfled  or  del eoded;  not  weak  or  de- 


ment; anlidobjeol 
legal  atnnglh  or  fc 
point  or  ir-       - 


__..mialltleB;  Incapable  ol  being  riglit- 
Inlly  oierthrovn  or  let  aalde;  aa,  a  toluf 
devd;  a  eoltd  covenant;  a  valid  Inatrument 

marriage.— SIR  Well-grounded,  well-haaed, 
aonnd.   Juatiflable,    available.  Jiut,    go«<). 

Val&Atit  (lal'l-dit),  t.t    1.  To  make  valid ; 
Ofblnlirigl"         '  "     Kw*#j. 


h,  akaln;      Cb,  Bo.  loaHi      t,ge;      l.^ob;      h,  rr.  ton;      ns.  ilVl      tB,  l*an;  th,  UUn;     w,  wig; 


mgtli 


TAUDATIoy 


E,  To  teit  tba  TklidltT  of. 


_(T«l-l-di'ihop).  n.    The 

jlvlBg  validity.     Blount.    IBjin.T 
VklUltJ  (»-lld-l-tlt,  n.    [Fr.  oalldit, 
liiUai,  Erom  validui.     Sm  Vilid.) 

•UM  orqiuditji  ol  tnlni  nl<d:  (ri)> ,... 

or  force  from  being  lupportad  by  iAct;juat- 

of  ui  uvumflnt  ot  proof;  th«  validUu  at  an 
o^ecHnn.     (M  Ltigal  .Ireogtli  or  lorce;  suf- 

■  olll:  the  val^il^oraWnt;  the  TalM(y 
al  a  claim  or  of  a  title.— E.t  atrengtb  or 
power  In  general. 

01  >iiiUEi  Mnh.  bui  psw  ■p^'iiio. '    X*^*. 
t.f  Talus. 

Otrlu.1nilldEfySii  pitcli  uiV 

Bui  blU  bUD  •&IUIBM  IMl  l0>  piiCt.      M>I. 

V»IilUy(T»l'ld.U).«dc.    Inavalidmuineri 

HU^lwTalid. 
VaUdnew  <val'id-n»},  n.    The  qualitr  of 

belni  valid;  validity. 
TaUneb  (va^Uoah').  ».    A  tube  lor  drawing 

liquors  Irom  a  I^alkbJ  the  bung-bole.  Al» 
j>rilten  VetinOit  (whft" 


VlilM  (1 


,    '1««1.  1 
r  CB»  tor  boll 


(Fr.] 


anall  leather 
valler'i  eqnlp- 
portmaateau. 


ahottJDL.. 

T»Utyr.  ValkyilA  , 

IIdgL  suUriiria— vafr.  the  ilaln.  and  hiia. 

'chuatcn  of  the  alala'  or  fatal  ilaten  ot 
Odin,  repreisnted  ai  awful  and  brauOtul 

aided  !F>er'the''oe]d'ot  battle, Kleollngthi^ 
deaUned  to  death  and  conducUng  (hem  lo 
Valhalla,  where  thej^  nilniitereif  at  Ihelr 


Taltancyf  (vanan-ilX  n.  [From  tabna 
A  large  wig  that  ihadei  the  face:  In  the  e 
traot  uied  adjecUvely. 


Fertainlng  to  a  ram^ 
53?'o?^!'f  p4^ 


alio  YaOan,  Croun. 
T*ll»IT(>ai'la-H),  o.    Same  a«  FoJiar, 
V»U»«OIIt(«al-la'ihonXn,  (FromLMUum. 

▼ftllalOryUv>U'l&-to-ri),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
minpart  or  vallum.     Sir  T,  Braant. 

Talley  (vani),  n.  pL  Tallmn  <Tari(i).  (Fr, 
mliii^  Itom  col,  a  mlc.  ^m  L.  catlu.  a 


■ually  tra«Brted  hj  a 
age  of  the  lumlundlng  belghla;  a  vale.     A 

gleni,  ravlnei,  g'lrgea.  tm.  See  MrotUm 
lAemv,  under  Ehosion. 

1  Inareh.  the  Internal  angle  formed  by  the 
ueating  of  the  two  Inclined  ildea  of  a  root. 
The  ralterwiilch  tupporta  (be  >a1  ley  ii  called 
the  valiey  rafter  or  oalUy  pitet,  and  tbe 
board  filed  upon  It  for  ths  leaden  gntter  to 
lie  upon  la  termed  the  vaUty  board  By  old 
wri ten  ralle;  raflera  were  termed  aleepeia. 

Dt  the  cerebel^m,  which  divldea  "t^kto 
two  lymmetrlcal  portlona. 
Vam<ni]«('al-Uli'a-la).n.    (Dim,  from  L, 
nllei.aTallef.)  Inftot  an  Interval  between 
.1.-  -L.  __  ....  ^t.  ..  .._  .-mbellilsno. 


the  rltia  o 


lo  VaUunerv 

Ltlc  plant 


■nfl'rl-»X  Ji     [In 
— ■  -~  lUlianbowui.ij 
>.  nat,  order  Hy- 

linerlacea.  They 
e  bottom  ol  the 


■e  brought  togMlMr  iffoid*  a  aingnlar  lo- 


Uie  iUlk  and 


water,  and  bo-  \ 

comelertlllied     , 
br    the     dla-    ' 
chai^  ol  the 
pollen  Iren  the 
male    flowen 
wUch  come  In 

OOOtMlt       With 

aiU  xnwi  in  Italy.  In  dllchea  near  Plaa, . 
In  the  Shone;  It  la  oummoDlr  grown  ' 

VidUmarlEcaa  (vallia-nS-rl-t">«-«). 
Tbe  lume  for  a  nat.  order  of  plant 
ihlch  It  baa  been  pnpoeed  lo  erect 
illy  Hy-      ■ 


inooi 


nnben  ot  the  fan 


b  have 


a.  Elodea,  ai 


le-ceUed  o 


r.  Inoli 


Valllani.._, 

VBllnm  (val'lnm),  n.    [L]    Anunpart: 

pall  laded  rampart;  a  line  of  entrcQchmeni; 

apeclflcilly.  the  rampart  with  which  the 


1  be  did  MmI  tbe  MtHoMu; 


jrorth. 

TdlUitlon  <raI>aA'i]ian>,  n.  i.  The  act  of 
valuing;  (a)  the  act  ot  eaUmatlng  the  valoB 
or  worth;  the  act  of  aetting  a  price;  ap- 
pnUeemeDt;  «•>  a  mluuiian  of  landi  tor  tM 
purpoae  of  taiatlon,    (b)  The  i    ' 

Talalng;  •ttlm-*' "--  '— 

of  civil  and  n 


Iheluit 

■rltHefaa.- 
Imated  woi 


_.. ,:  eatlmated  worth, 

VK   ■  " 

""■""    anapp 

pp.  of  ralmr,  from 
to  be  itrong,  to  be  worth.  See  VaUB.] 
I.  Worth:  that  property  or  tboae  properllea 
of  a  thing  which  render  It  uietol  or  etUrn- 
able;  or  the  degree  of  that  property  or  of 
inch  properUet;  utltltji;  Importance. 

Tcnertlle  IwUi  iatuUL  ud  iWai.  I^nifar. 

i.  Account;  eatlniatlDn;  worth;  ImportMloe: 
applied  to  ^eraona,     ■  ye  are  all  chyilcluw 


ot  two  parts,  the 
Into  the  groi 


paligade*.  that  were  driven 
1^     [It,  vaUonxa,  from 


made  up  of  large  bladder-like  cells  filled 

V«10r<raB(val'or-ut),  o.    Brave;  courageous; 

vBllHnt;lntrepld;ai,aM[onm(kn{glit.  'The 

moat  ealorout  Hector.'  Shak. 
Valoroail;  (vai'or-in-li),  ode,    in  a  valor- 

™.  or  brave  manner;  valiantly. 
Valonr  <"''<"■>.  "■     ["-"r,  twior,  Mod.  Fr, 

Vilid!  ]    Strength  of'  mind  In  regard  to 


Str,  Bravery,  coarage,  Intrepidity,  prowess, 


Lledbyto   .  ,  ,    .__ 

changed  forothercommodltieB;lhequaiitin 
of  labour  or  of  the  product  ol  la  lour  whlcb 
will  exchange  for  a  given  quantity  of  labour, 
or  of  some  other  product  thereof.  Itianeeea- 
aaJ7  here  to  dlstlnguiah  utility  from  polve, 
or,  a>  Adam  Smith  etpreuea  the  dIstinctlOD. 
'saJiu  in  vte'  from  'eaitu  m  rsAonpa-' 
The  former  may  he  defined  the  power  or 
capacity  ol  nu  article  to  satisfy  our  want* 
orgraUiy  our  desires,  while  tbe  nfiu  in  a- 
ckangt,  or  exchange  value  of  a  thing,  U  Ita 
general  power  of  purchasing;  the  command 
which  Its  poasesaion  givea  over  purrhaaable 
commodltlea  In  general,     II  dlHen  from 

Ihevalueof  a  thing  In  relation  to  uioney; 
the  quantity  ol  money  for  which  It  will  ex- 
change. In  political  economy  the  word  MlM. 
when  need  without  adjunct,  always  meana 
hJw  in  Acetones.     J.  S.  JIt'l— 7.  Esteem; 

[Rare.)— g.  Import;  preclee  alKnlflcatloD:  am 

the  relative  len^  or  dunllon  ol  a  tone  or 

minims,  or  four  crotchets,  or  eight  quavers. 
~  ValvM  neeiBsif,  a  phraie  especialb'  used  to 
Indicate  that  a  hill  of  exchange  haa  hero 
accepted  lor  value,  and  not  by  way  of  ae- 

Talonr.    Spn- 

I,  pret,  A  pp,  nlusd ;  ppr. 
BDonn.)  l.ToeaUmatelha 


Vain*  (val'a).  1 
loluiiv.  [Seei 


a  high 


isetuli 

col unbli)  land;  anluablfhouse  —3.  Worthy; 
estimable:  deserving  esteem:  **,  a  valualAi 

V&luAbla  <val'n-a-bll  iL  A  thing,  especially 
a  smsU  thing,  ot  vslue;  1  choice  article  ot 
personal  property ;  any  piece  of  preoloua 
-—' — ilbulk;  usually  In  the 


pluisL  'Inclining  (with  my  usual  crnldsm 


t.  To  consider  with  respect  to 
M  nte,  whether  high  or  low. 


It  a  high  price. 


6.  met,  btr;      pine,  pin;      ndl*,  not,  mhve; 


b,  bnU;       oU.  pound;       tt,  Sc  abaiw;     J,  Sc.  Ify. 


&t  To  nlM  lo  «MlmftU<m:  to  cau*  to  b*i« 
nlD*.  Bietaar  ml  or  ippvant 


&I  To  bo  woHJi;  tobgequki  lu  w 


BTV.  To  appnlH, 

'Ufb'Tia'iie:  blgblj  Htlmiilad:  utesmed: 
-     -'     '"-aa—yalutdfoUcM.  Smiu 

i).o.    B«li.BO(t.ov»: 
FortbltH.     SkoJt. 


Valiud  (Tul'Oil).  p.  uda.     Baguded  u 


(j-il-O-l-)., 

■i'a-*i 
Vafmt'iTil'Oii 


Valoar  (T.i'a-*r).  .l   odi  wI 

■— r;  on«  who  hold*  In  s 

(Til'Ort  n,    [r  - 

M  (T»l'T»-»or) 

VaInU/Til-T4'U],  n. 


Mtnir.'l"  Vdoi 
TalTuort  (T»l'T»-»or), 


Hliir,  ralor,  tb< 


pods  bglongbw  to  tb«  fuatl;  Friiitumitji. 

occur  both  rssant  lud  loMlL    Se«m  ipe- 

V»lT»to  {Til'TiO.  o.     [SeeViLTll   J.  Hir- 

tSv*:  oanitttlngol  Tilm^i.  In  bol.  unllnl 
bj  the  muvlni  onlf,  u  Iba  HHl*  at  rtaun- 
nidi,  tbe  »!>«■  of  »  rapinl*.  sc 
TalTS  (TtlvX  "■    I^  eoIh^  folillDg  doon. 


.  Und  ol  iDoi 

cortr  wlaptad 

and  to  cl  OH  it 

SlncUon  or  lU  pruiure  i:bi 
» ibtadniTulo 


pnuDlAd  In  toe  ntTH  of  pumpi,  ud  in 
Uia  ufalT'TilTM  of  MMm  bollen.  ud  ot 
tli«  Utl«r  In  tlie  allda-nlTH  appended  to 
tha  crllnder  at  ■  ilum-aDElna  (or  tbe  pur- 

poiaoIrognlaUngf'--"-'^-' ' 

ol  tba  aUuD.    fii' 


tbe  namn  gIrcD  to  Iba  dUlartDl  cluwei  ire 
derived  Iram  pacullar  ahapaH  ^pticatlun. 
mode  ol  actnitloa.  function,  &c.    Sea  Cdp- 

VILVI.    SAIITT-TALVI.  TaROTTLI'VALVI. 

S  In  awiC  ■  membnuioui  putlllon  within 

the  puuga  of  ■  fluid  In  one  jlrectlon,  and 
(but*  to  prsvant  Ita  regniBititian :  u,  tb* 

olbar  parlcarp,  or  ratber  one  of  tbc  plecca 
tho  aHjx  «iid  corolla  In  gruKa. 


hell  at 


nelllbrai 


m  tba  whole  tball  ii  )n  one  place  It  l> 
kJ  a  univalve,  when  In  two  pleoaa  a  bi- 
I.  and  wbaa  of  mors  tbu  two  placea  ■ 

(TalrUlXn.  In  noM.  a  par- 
ii'iawu  VU4  placed  over  a  TaJra  hi  hold  It 
In  place  and  penult  tba  paaaaga  of  a  Bold. 

TalTiNl  (nlTd).  a.    H*Tliie*ilVMorhlngM^ 

TaItv-cmt,  Valrt' 

TdT'mitibon),  n.     I 
combination   nr 

TalTaM  (ndr'tet).  n.    A  Uttla 
Talnil& 

ell,  alUln;     eb.Be.lottki     t.vo;     f,Job; 


V«lv»-Mat  (TalVait).  n.  ] 
or  uanLcalaiufaooupouwh 
TKlT*-^Mll  (ralVabal),  n. 


haTlDg  Iba  cb 
nlTpIa (ral'TQ]),  n.  [Dim.  troninJaa.]  A 
llttte  Tatra ;  ipaeUcallT,  In  bM.  one  of  the 
piscea  which  oontpois  Uia  ouler  corertng  c^ 
a  pericarp.  In  arui.  one  of  the  ralirea  of  tba 
renoiu  and  Irmphatic  ajitem  of  anlni^ 
VunbTUW  (nun'btiaL  n.    [Alao  mnUnua. 

Id  plaU  Brwunir,  tba  place  of  armour  whlidi 
covered  the  forearm  from  tbe  elbow  to  Ibe 

M),  a.   In  litr.  applied 

by  a  ranibraca.  Called 


ird  oilBinall'v  American,  and  probably 
■ ■'-  MBiicana.)    To  beoH; 


borrowed  from  the  Uc 


9r1/  oampev.  from 


1  orahoe.— £  A  nv  piece  or 
■iffvai«u<,v.  B  j/iecB  added  for  appearance 
TunplTampXnt   i.  To  put  anew  vamp  or 

to-,  to  patcb;  often  followed  b;  up. 
Tt>eriD*>nulii«I  the  dlcnltr  grhlitory.mnd  rhmtbl 

I  bad  AfTTT  much  hopa  ot  ronr  Mam^  ptav.  iwifl. 


V  IDliulMi  up  unhtm. 
Vunp  (nunpX  i.t     In  vnuie,  tu  Impravlia 


Tunp  (vamp),  n.  In  miala,  an  Improvlaed 
Vunp  F  (vamp).  tX  To  travel;  lo  proceed; 
Vamper  (vunp'Ar),  n.     One  who  viunpi: 

thing  new. 
VunpBT  (vamp'*r).   ».(.      To  vaponr  or 

awagger     Jowieion.    I  Local.] 
Tamplre  rram'plr).  n     (Ifr.,  from  O.  eam- 

«  vampire.]  I.  A  kind  of  ipec^  being  or 
ghoat  atlll  poaaeaaing  a  human  body,  whicb, 
according  to  a  auperaliUan  eiiatlng  among 
tba  Slavonic  uid  other  racea  on  tbe  lower 
leavea  the  grave  during  the  night 


while  I 


Dead  wlxarda, 


oflaprlng  of  paren'ta  themaelvea  ille^llmate, 
and  any  one  killed  by  a  vampire  On  tbe 
dlacovery  ol  a  vampire'i  grave,  the  body, 
all  tmli  and  rtiddy.  must  l>e  dlaintemd. 

and  bnmed.  —  2.  A  penon  who  prey!  on 
otben;  an  eitnrlloner  or  blood -auckor.— 

Vunv^  (vam'irtr).  a.  Of  or  pertaiulDg  to 
a  vamplie;  reaembllng  a  vampire  In  char- 
acter; hlood'ancklnc  eitoitionate. 


-j»x: 


J  hiood-mcltlng  bate. '  It  waa 

formeriy  erroneoualy  given  to  the  Pteroput 
Edmardrii  of  Madagucar  and  other  bau  of 

which  are  really  frnglvorona.  The  blood- 
aucking  baU  are  all  Sunth  American,  and 
cnnatitule  the  family  Phylloatomiiiai,  Phpl- 
UMama  iptctrum  being  popularly  known 

axpuia  of  whig.  Othera  conatltute  the 
genna  Deamodiu.  TbFV  b»e  all  a  imall 
bifld  membrane  on  the  noae,  no  tall,  and 
tba  inter -femotal    membrane    little    de- 

b,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  alnp;      TB,  Am:  tb,  Uda; 


TAVADICM 

valoped.  nair  peculiar  cbaruterialla^ 
bowavar,  an  two  large  projecting  npper 
luclaon  and  two  lancet -ahaped  aiqieAir 


VinrHre-bAI  {PlijltultmM  iptUmmy 

eaolne  l«eth.  all  abaip*  pointed,  and  to 
arranged  aa  to  nuke  a  triple  punctun  like 
that  of  the  leech;  a  tongue  oapable  of  con> 
aldenble  eiteoilon.  and  lum lined  at  Ita  ex- 
tremity with  a  nnmber  of  papilla  arranged 


%  The  action  nf  a  tampln;  blood-aucklng. 
Hence— a  Pia.  the  practice  of  eitortlon  at 
preying  on  otben.     Carlyle, 

VamplAta,  VMoplM  (vam'pUt.  vam'plet), 
n.  [Ft.  aDant-plal,  Uk  front  or  tore  plaU; 
comp  nrtnbraof,  Kiij^uaftf,  ftc.l  A  circular 
ahiefd  of  meUI  whicb  waa  aillied  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  atai)  of  a  tilting  apear  aa 
a  guard  or  ahleld  lor  tbe  baud.  FairKelt. 
See  figure  under  ToDRMAMkHT.  (Some  au- 
kborltlea  rngai-d  Famplala  aa  lynonymoua 
with  Vawbne6.\ 

VMOnn  (vam'Or),  n.     Bee  VAUTMUIlk. 

Van  (vanV  n.  [Abbrev.  Irom  mnpuori 
(whichieeX]  The  front  of  an  army,  or  the 
fmnt  line  or  fonmoet  dlvialon  at  a  fleet; 


Vm  t  (van),  n.    (Fr  «ii.  from  I.  nnnui,  a 

root  ai akr.  nl,  to  blowTln meuilng  t  from 
O.Fr.  nniu,  a  bird'a  wing,  trom  L.  uunuj,] 

grain.    'A  eanneorwlnnowingaive.'    Cot- 


i.  A  Wing.     'Stretch'd  hi*  van*  In  Tain.' 

t.  A  ahovel  nied  in  alfting  ore. 
""~  '-—'•  -  '   pret  A  pp.  vanned;  ppr. 


Vui\   l.tTowl 


i.  A  l^a  ol  vei 

otben  lor  cutTlng  light  gooda.  tie.~S.  A 
cloae  carriage  attached  lo  a  railway  train 
lor  carrying  paaaongen'  luggage,  lor  the 
accommodation  of  the  gnard,  4e. 

VaUAdftta,  VanAdlAlB  (vau'enUt,  va-nk'- 
dlAl).  ■>.     A  aalt  of  vanadic  acid 

Vuiaidlo  (VB-nad'lk).  a.  Perlaining  to  or 
obtained  from  vanadium.  -  Yaimdic  add 
(VfOiHiO,  or  HVO^  an  acid  ol  vanadium 
analognuH  with  pbuaphoric  acid.  Vanadio 
acid  forma  three  aeifea  of  aalta,  called  re- 
apecUvely  ottbo-,  mela-,  and  pyro-vaaad- 

iwiih"^ 

1^  other  orea  ot  lead,  a«  at 
lead,  tiatlook,  Wlcklow,  &e, 
(tan'a-dit),  n.    A  aalt  ol  vana- 


u  >f  terwtrdi  obUin»d  b 


In  >  lend 
wid  (ii  ■ 


inmlleBblelron.    Ithuiln 
-     -     tfromWuilookhex 


Biije,  md  Mottnm  St.  Andnw,  Cheihlre, 
Tha  meUl  «u  Dnt  obtained  br  Boarne. 
»bo  atiowad  Cli&t  tbn  >ubtUn«  nneriilly 
reiirded  u  TuiBiHam  wu  rei>ll>  in  oilda. 

Ilka  molybdanum.  Vhen  Id  mu>  It  l>  not 
oildliedeithBTb/rir —  -—-'■-•—■- 


Oireeii 


oirgen 


t«tioilda  (V.O,),  and  >  pentoitde  (V.oJ 
TuiadOlU  (vBn'&-dUBX  a.    Ot  or  pertilnlng 


uF  the  Baltic     Thar  pilligad  Konia  In  the 

aDtniy,  and  niuparinglf  deatrojred  tba 

-•  ~t  ind  tha  producllons  of 

ona  who  wlltuIlT  or  tgnonntlj  deatroya  or 
diaflgiun  mni  work  o(  mrt.  lllaratiire,  or  tha 
like.  '  And  drore  thota  half  vandals  o9  the 
■tige,'    Pop*. 

Vandal,  VudftUo  (THi'did,  T*Q-d.]'lkl.  a. 
FertBlnlng  to  or  reMmbMni  tha  VindiH ; 
hanca,  ferocloui;  mda;  lurbiroiu;  hoitlta 
to  Uia  uta  lOd  Uterftturc. 


).  ft    The  aplrlt  o 


baiutltul  or  Tananhle 
VMIdellla  (ruidal'li..),  n.     [In  honour  of 
Dominica  VarutMi,  pro[«MOr  at  botuiT  In 
Liiboa.1     A  g«nu  ol   plinta,  nat.  onar 
Bi:tuphulBri>ci!ie.     Ths  ipaciei  an  Uktliai 

Hmoatb   or  hairy  harba,  with    tetniiianu 
Bteina.  oppoille  leavei.  and  ailllar/  flowen. 


TuiiiTkB  (can.dlk'),  n.     A  polDdd 

'--  or  lewed  wark  worn  by  ' 

ng  the  reisn  of  qiarlaa  L, 


both  • 


durinff  ^,  ---„ -.  —  --  -- 

wen  In   portraits    psintfd    by  Vandyke, 
^lled  alK  Vandi/ct.  -  Vatutyla  broim,  a 

b^E-aarth.  ol  n  flaa,  deep,  aeml-triniparant 

.  .._    ,._., -ibalngiap- 

Vsniiyke  In 
•lyle 


Bcalledfr 

hl'a  plcturea. 
Vani^ke  (lan-dlk^,  a.  Applied  to  th 
of  dreaa  In  which  Vandjka  painted  b 
(rait*. 

Vandrka  (TUi-dno.  v.t  Toacalioptbeedse 
of,  at  of  a  piece  ot  draai,  after  tha  manner  of 
a  Vandyke  callar. 

Vane  (vanX  ft  tOK.  /nna.  a  banner,  a 
weathereock,  from  A.  Sax. /ona.  tha  tame 
wordaaO.H.O./oBD.Mod-O./nft'H.D.ron.i. 
flag;  Ooth.  /ana,  cloth;  cog.  L  pnn..ui, 
cluth  )  1.  A  weathercock,  arrow,  or  thin 
Blip  ol  metal,  wood.  Ac.  placed  ona  apindla 
at  the  ton  of  aaplre,  tower,  4c,  for  thepur- 
poaaot  ihowlng  h;  Ita  turntne  nod  direction 
■rhlcb  way  th  ' " 


wludL'    Shot. 


FUa.  Mr,  fat,  filli 


n  wl3i»li 


ca  attached  to  an 


mater.— 3.  A  flag  carried  by  a  knight  In  tht 
touniBmant.— 4.  Tha  bnwd  part  of  a  feather 

Frather.— &  One  of  thaplaletor  bladeaat 


□I  woodoriaetBl  allpplngona  leTelUng-itaH. 

ttafT  to  indicate  the  plane  of  apparent  lavat 
at  which  It  li  cut  by  the  arls  of  the  lela- 
icopa.  Sea  LiVELLina-STAiF.  (6)  The  ^ht 
ol  a  qnadrant  or  alDiilar  loMrametll  for  the 

VMWllaa (rt-nelliu), ft  (L.L.perbip)trom 


I  belonging  to  t 
stlon  Ethopaloci 


.  poiyehtorot  1i  Uia 

itterfly;  V.  Aniiirpa, 
CmhRrw-ll  beauty; 


;reat   (ortolie-ihelt 
email  tortobie-tbell 


butterfly ; 

si' 


I.  a  dltuh.]  !n/ort  a  ditch 

ID.  rangm.  O.  /angm,  E. 

aide,  to  ateady  the  peak  of  a  gaff  to  the 
ahlp'a  Bidet. 

Turn  (van'ga),  n.  A  eennt  of  poiaerlna 
blrdi  Indigenout  to  Soath  America,  and  al- 
lied to  tbe  ihrlkei  and  Sy-catcben. 

VailKBB(van-Ji).".  A  contriTonca  (or  work- 
ins  tha  pumpt  of  a  ihlp  by  maana  of  a  bar- 

VanslO,  TUkClM  (Tan'sia),  n.  Tha  Watt 
IndTao  namelor  5»anium  erimiaU  or  Ita 


See  ATABT  and  Qui 
guard;  the  van. 


,   [Ft  BMnl-iiflr 


icabbani.tr 


ptania,  uatitei  ot  tropical  Ameiioa,  rc- 
surluble  on  aoconnt  ot  Ita  climbing  habit 
tbe  fruit  of  Vanilla  aromatiaa  or  ptiutV'''' 
la  ramarkthle  tot  11*  fragrant  odour,  and 


tphrodlelac, 

a  employed  In  coofectlont 


medicina  it  acta  a>  a  gmtl* 
promotea  digeatian;  in  large 
naldered  to  be  k  powertal 
thai  a  ttcong  peculiar  agres- 


.a  pr^ 


SaTonring  of 
yantUln (ra-nirin), ft   (fVBA)  Theneo- 

'io^umiia'ti^l'  tdle'u 
VMlUoqusntt  (va-nil'S-kwent),  a.    TaUdBC 

paai  awaf  {throo^ 
0  dliappear;   to 


soldFi 


anlih),  ., 
inch),  luH 


CIS 


m  a  Tltlble  to  an  iuTltihle  i__ 
Impercaptible:  at,  vapour  •■ 
t  alght  by  being  dli^patcd. 


..  be  aunlhlUted  or  loat;  to  be 
'IdDgHniiA'ddayi.'    Shot 


a  arithmetical  ytiu*   l» 


qnantitr  or  qnantitlea  which  enter  Inlothem. 

laro,  and  tbe  fnclion  IteeK  t  —  VanMing 
point,  in  pertp  the  point  In  which  an  intaHi- 


•entod  la  a  picture,  the  cumber  of  auch 
polnti  depending  on  the  object  or  objects 
in  the  plctnre.  Theie  polnta  are  oituated 
alvaya  aomawhere  in  an  inde(lcdt*]>  u- 

lefel  with  the  eye  poratlal  (a  tbe  borlaon. 

Vuilih  (lan'tah),  n.  In  elMutfoo,  a  tMiBd 
that  gradually  becomea  weaker  till  Iteeaiea. 
VajilBtunantl  (nn'iih-mentx  ft     A  ranlth- 


nce  la  aaliatf  deiln. 


I.  The  deiire  ot  ind 


1.  That  which  It  Tain:  anything  empt 
ilonary,  or   nnantiatantlal ;  ao.  (a)  ei 


(.  Ur;       pine.  piD;      ntte,  not.  miWi 


tftbe,  (Ob,  boll:       oU,  pound; 


c.  ataHMi     f,  3c.  In- 


VANMimS 


541 


VAPOURISH 


(fi)  An  empty  or  vftin  conceit;  a  trifle. 

I  must 
Bestow  u^oo  the  eyes  of  this  joaas:  couple 
8oaie««M(|Kof  inhMarL  SMtiJk. 

&  t  A  character  in  the  old  monlitiet  and 
poppet-thowa  *  Yon  .  .  .  take  vafdttf  the 
pnppet'i  part'  Skak,—Va9Uy  fair,  a  scene 
of  vanity  or  of  ostentations  foUy,  so  called 
from  the  fair  described  in  Banyan's  Pit- 
grim'i  Progreu  as  established  br  Beelaebnb, 
ApoUyon,  and  Legion  for  the  sale  of  aU  sorts 
oCvanitiea 

But  how  preach  to  Mr.  Thorne't  laurels,  or  how 
preach  indood  at  all  In  such  a  vmrnfyyatrAi  this  now 
goiag  on  at  UUathome.  Tr»/Upt. 

Tanmnrt  (ran'mflr),  n.    A  front  wall  or 

false  valL    See  VAUMTinTRB. 
^Hkwipiiaii  (vmngnrwUh)  t>  t   [From  Fr.Mm- 

CTf,  pni.  vamquiM,  subj.  vainyiAitfe,  from 
L.  vioMTs.  to  conquer.  As  to  termination 
'ith,  see  •I8B.)  1.  To  oonqner;  to  oTereorae; 
to  sabdoe  in  battle,  as  an  enemy. 

Thay  mmmfmirktdfim  rebds  in  all  encoanten. 

ClamtHd0i$, 

S.  TV»  defeat  in  any  contest,  as  in  argument; 
to  get  the  better  0I—&  To  oonfnte;  to  show 
to  be  erroaeooa  or  onfoonded;  to  overturn. 

Thif  bold  assettloo  haa  been  fally  vtmmitkttl  to  a 
late  reply  to  the  bishop  of  Maauz's  treaose. 

AtUrkury. 

A.  To  overpower;  to  prostrate;  to  be  too 

mochfor. 

Socfow  and  fiief  have  imnquUKd  all  my  powers. 

Shah, 

Z-  To  overpower  the  pecoUar  vlrtae  or  pro- 
perties of;  to  destroy  or  render  inert;  to 
neutralise:  an  old  ossge. 

If  the  dry  of  fire  be  vanfitiakai  by  tha  moist  of 
water,  air  will  result ;  if  the  hot  of  air  be  vanquishtd 
by  die  cold  of  earth,  water  will  result ;  and  If  the 
Molst  of  water  be  imntwishtd  by  tiie  dry  of  fire, 
aarthwdl  result.  Pr^.  Jtotae. 

—Conqusr,  Vanqutth,  Subdua^  SuMngaU, 
Overcome.  See  tmder  OoNQirBR.>-8Tif.  To 
eonqaer,  sobdne,  overcome,  sormonnt.  oon- 
fnte, refute,  silence,  overthrow,  overturn, 
Twostrate.  destroy. 

vanqiiiBli  (vaiurkwishX  n.  A  diseaae  in 
sheep  in  wnich  they  pine  away.  Written 
also  Vinguith. 

Vanqnianabla  (Vanslcwish-a-bl),  a.  Oqw- 
ble  of  being  vanquished;  conquerable. 

This  great  riant  was  only  vattfuishable  by  tbe 
Knights  of  theVeUs.  G4(yt0n. 

Tuutnlilier  (vanglcwidi-teX  ^  ^  cone 
queror;  a  victor.    Shak, 

Vkiiqalalunentt  (vanglEwish-ment),  n.  The 
act  of  vanquishlne  or  state  of  being  van- 
quished.   Bp.  Hail 

'Vanstre  (van'sirX  n.  [The  native  name.] 
The  HerpesUt  or  Mangtuta  ffolera,  a  digiti- 
grade.  carnivorous  ouadruped.  somewhat 
resembling  a  weasel,  of  a  deep  brown 
colour,  speckled  with  yellow,  the  tall  of  equal 
aixe  its  wnole  length,  inhabiting  Madagascar 
and  Bourbon. 

Tantt  (vantX  v.i    To  boast    See  Yaxtst. 

TlUltage  (van'tij),  n.  [Fr.  avantage.  See 
AOYAHIAOI.]    l.t  Advantage;  gain;  profit 

What  great  vant^gg  do  we  get  by  the  trade? 

Sir  P.  Subtey. 

t.  Advantage;  state  in  which  one  has  beUer 
means  of  action  or  deftoce  than  another; 
vantage-ground. 

He  had  then  at  vmsUi^g*,  being  tired  and  haraswd 
with  along  march. 


flwt  Opportunity;  convenience. 

Be  assured,  madam,  twill  be  do— 

With  his  next  vatUagt.  SMmk. 

tt  Surplus;  excess;  additk>n. 

Yes.a  doaen,  and  as  many  to  the  lawOms  as  woald 
store  the  world.  SJt^M, 

Yantaget  (van't&JX  i^t    To  profit 


Needless  fiear  did  ncv< 


none. 


yantact-gnrand  (van'tif-groundX  n.  So- 
perion^  of  position  or  place;  the  place  or 
condition  which  gives  one  an  advantage  over 
another;  favourable  position. 

No  pleasure  Is  comparable  to  the  standing  upon 
the  vantugT'frpMtut  01  truth.  Bacon. 

Yanttoaoet  (vantluaaX  ^  Same  as  Fom- 
brtkce.    Shak.    Also  written  VanAnM*. 

Vant-conriert  (vant-kd'ri-^rX  n.  Same  aa 
Van-Courier. 

Yantmnr*  (vanf mOrX  n^  See  Vaumtiiurb. 

Vantour,  t  n.  A  vaunter;  a  boaster.  Chaueer. 

Tanward  (vanV«rdX  a.  Of.  pertaining  to, 
or  situated  in  the  van  or  front  'The  pan- 
ward  frontier.'    DeQuineey.    [Bare.] 

Yapt  (vapX  f^  [L*  tuna,  vapoa,  wine  that 
haa  become  vapid.]  Wine  which  has  become 
vapid  or  dead;  vapid,  flat,  or  insipid  liquor. 
mfer.  Taylor. 


Yapid  (vap'idX  a.  [L.  vapidua,  that  has  lost 
its  spirit,  vapid,  same  root  as  vapour.] 
1.  Having  lost  iU  life  and  spirit;  insipid; 
dead;  flat;  as,  vapid  beer.  'A  vapid  and 
viscous  constitution  of  blood.'  ArlnUhnoL^ 
1  Dull;  unanimated;  spiritleaa. 


However  va/id  the  songs  of  Provence  may  a 
to  our  apprehensions,  they  were  undoubtedly  the 
source  Cram  which  po^ry  Cor  many  centuries  dwivcd 
a  great  portion  of  its  habitual  language.       Nmi/mm. 

Yapidlty  (va-pid'i-ti).  n.    Vapidness. 

Yapidly  (vap'id-liX  adv.  In  a  vapid  manno'. 

YtpldlllHIil  (vai/id-nesX  n.  1.  llie  state  of 
being  vapid  or  having  lost  its  life  or  spirit; 
deatmess;  flatness;  aa,  the  vapidnem  of  ale 
or  cider.— 2.  Dnlneas;  want  of  life  or  spirit 

Yapor  (v&'porX  n.    Same  as  Vapour, 

Yaporabmty  (v&'por-a-bU"i-tiX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  vaporable. 

Yaporal)le(v&'por-a-bl),a.  Capable  of  being 
vaporized  or  converted  into  vapour. 

Yaporatet  (v&'por-4tX  «.i  prot  dk  pp.  vapor- 
ated;  ppr.  vaporating.  To  emit  vapour;  to 
evaporate. 

Yaporatlont  (v4-por4'shonX  n.  [L.  vapor- 
atto,  vaporatio¥u§,  from  eoporo,  vaporatum. 
See  Vapour.)  The  act  or  process  of  con- 
verting into  vapour,  or  of  passing  off  in 
vapour;  eviqtonUtion. 

YaporlfiBroiu  (v&-por-if to-nsXa.  [L.  vapor, 
vaporw,  vapour,  and  /era,  to  bear.  ]  Convey- 
ing or  producing  vapour. 

Yaporlilo  (v&-por-il'ikX  a,  [L  vapor, 
vapour,  and  /aew,  to  make.]  FcMining  Into 
vi^ur;  converting  into  steanLor  expelling 
in  a  volatile  form,  as  fluids.  'The  vapor{fie 
combination  of  heat'    Budde. 

YapCTliable  (v&'por-Iz-a-blX  a.  Capable  of 
bemg  vaporized  or  converted  into  vapour. 

YMKUriiatiOll  (v&'por-lz-4''shonX  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  vaporizing;  the  artificial 
formation  of  vapour. 

We  cannot  as  yet  comprehend  In  what  mmmer  it 
(heat)  produces  the  liquefaction  or  vap»riM«eifim  of 
one  body.  fVfuwttL 

YaporlM  (v&'por-lzX  v.t  pnt  &  pp.  vapor- 
ized; ppr.  vaporizing.  To  convert  into  va- 
pour by  the  application  of  heat  or  artificial 
means;  to  cause  to  evaporate;  to  sublimate. 

YaporlM  (va'por-IzX  v.  i.  To  pass  off  in  va- 
pour. 

Yaporoae  (vi'por-(toX  o-    Vaporous. 

YaporOflty  ( vA-por-osl-ti  X  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  vaporose  or  vaporous ; 
vanorousness.    'Volcanic  vajwrotily.'  Cor- 

Yaporous  (v&'por-usX  a.  [Fr.  vapore%tx. 
See  Vapoub.]  1.  Being  in  the  form  of,  or 
havinff  the  character  or  nature  of  vapour.— 
2.  FuU  of  vapours  or  exhalations;  as,  the 
vaporous  air  of  valleys.    Derham. 

The  va/orpus  night  approaches        SMaJk. 

8w  Promoting  exhalation  or  the  flow  of  ef- 
fluvia, vapour,  gases,  or  the  like;  hMice, 
windy;  flatulent  ^Beana,  or  snch  vaporom 
food.'    Baoon. 

The  fbod  «^iich  Is  most  w^^mw  and  perspirable 
te  the  most  easily  digested.  wtf  r»«M»M«. 

4.  Unsubstantial;  vainly  fanagtnative  or  soar- 
ing; whimsical. 

High  and  va/erctu  Imaginationi^  inttead  of  a  la- 
borious and  sober  enqtiiry  of  truth.  Bac»n, 

Snch  vaftmu  q>eculatioos  were  toerltable  for  him 
at  presenu  CmrlyU. 

YaporoufneBB  (vft'por-us-nes).  n.  State  or 
quality  of  beiii^  vaporous  or  full  of  vapours. 
'Tlie  warmth  and  voporotoncss  of  the  air.' 
Uiei.  Royal  Society. 

Yaponr  (va'porX  n.  [L.  vapor,  steam,  vapour; 
tomi  same  root  as  vopidti^ vapid,  having  lost 
flavour,  ooppa,  wine  that  has  become  vapid; 
comp.  Gk>tlL  ay^oopnan,  to  be  suffocated] 
L  In  phyeioi,  a  term  applied  to  designate 
the  gaseous  form  which  a  solid  or  uqnid 
substance  assumes  when  heated.  Vapour 
is,  therefore,  essentially  a  g»s,  and  seeing 
that  all  known  gases  have  now  been  proved 
to  be  liqoeflable,  no  physical  difference  can 
be  said  really  to  exist  between  an  ordinary 
gas,  such  as  oxygen,  and  a  vapour,  siich  as 
steauL  In  common  language,  however,  a 
difference  is  usually  recognized :  a  gae  is  a 
substance  which  at  ordinary  temperatures 
and  pressures  exists  in  a  state  of  vapour; 
while  a  Mpoiir  is  produced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  to  a  substance  which  normally 
exists  in  a  solid  or  liquid  form.  The  differ- 
ence has  been  otherwise  explained  to  be  one 
not  so  much  of  kind  as  of  degree ;  steam  in 
the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine  being  said  to 
be  in  a  state  of  vi^tour,  while  superheated 
steam  is  said  to  be  a  gas.  Aqueous  vi^ur 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  land  and  water 


is  always  present  in  suspension  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  when  it  meeU  with  a  reduction 
of  temperature  it  uotidensea  into  water  in 
the  form  of  rain  or  dew.  See  Evaporation. 
2.  In  a  more  general  and  popular  sense,  any 
visible  diffused  substance  floating  in  the 
atmosphere  and  impairing  iU  transparency, 
as  fog  or  mist;  hazy  matter. 

From  the  damp  earth  impervious  vmt&ttrs  rise. 
Increase  the  darkness  and  involve  the  skies.    P0fe. 

A  bitter  day  that  early  sank 
Behind  a  purple  frosty  bank 
Of  vtt/cur,  leaving  night  fbrlom.     TeMttyscn. 

8.  Something  unsubstantial,  fleeting,  or  tran- 
sitory; mental  fume;  vain  imagination;  un- 
real fancy. 

If  his  sorrow  brhw  forth  amendment,  he  hath  the 

Ssce  of  hope,  tho<^  it  be  clouded  over  by  a  melan- 
oly  va/0ur.  Hmmmctut. 

4.to<.A  hectoring  or  bullving  style  of  conver- 
sation or  mode  of  behaviour,  indulged  in  by 
Bwaggerera  for  the  sake  of  bringins  about  a 
real  or  mock  quarrel,  consistingln  flatly  con- 
tradicting whatever  was  said  oy  a  qp«aker, 
even  if  the  bully  had  granted  what  had  been 
asserted  Just  before.    If  arcs. 

They  are  at  k  (quairdliag)  stlfl.  sir;  tMs  tbey  call 
9m^»mrf.  B.  yotuoH. 

[Hence  to  vapour  or  bnlly.]— 6.  pL  A  disease 
of  nervous  debility  in  which  a  variety- (»f 
strange  images  float  in  the  brain,  or  appear 
aa  if  real;  hence,  hypochondriacal  affections: 
depression  of  spirit;  dejection;  spleen;  the 
blues:  an  old  term  now  ranly  if  ever  used. 

It  Is  to  a  neglect  in  this  particular  (labour  or  exer- 
cise), that  we  must  ascribe  the  spleen  which  Is  so  fre- 
quent hi  men  of  studious  and  sedentary  tanpcr%  as 
well  as  the  vafitrs  to  which  those  of  the  other  sex 
are  so  often  subject.  Additotu 

Yaponr  (v&'porX  v.i  L  t  To  pass  off  in  the 
form  of  vapour;  to  diaaolve  or  diaappear,  as 
into  vapour,  staam,or  air;  to  bo  exhaled;  to 
evaporate. 

He  ftow  Is  dead,  and  all  Ma  ghvy  gooa; 
And  all  his  greatness  vrnfourwd  to  aoctfht. 

2.t  To  give  out  vapour,  steam,  or  gaa;  to 
emit  or  aend  off  vapours  or  exhalations. 

Running  waters  vt^our  not  so  much  as  standing 
waters.  Bacon. 

8.  [See  Vapour,  n.  t]  To  boaat  or  vaunt 
with  ostentatious  display ;  to  buUy ;  to  hector; 
to  brag;  to  bounce. 

Poets  used  to  vapour  much  afUr  hia  manner. 

Milton. 
Koc  true?  quoth  he.    Howe'er  you  vmfomr, 
I  can  what  I  affirm  make  appear.       Httdihras. 

Yaponr t  (va'porX  v.t.  1.  To  cauae  to  paaa 
into  a  vaporous  state ;  to  cause  to  dissolve, 
pass  away,  or  disappear  in  araporons,  gase- 
ous, or  aeriform  condition ;  to  make  melt 
into  thin  air  or  other  insubstantial  thing. 

Opium  loseth  some  of  its  poisonous  quality,  if  «w- 
ponrod  out  and  mingled  with  spirits  of  wine.  Baton. 

He'd  laugh  to  sec  one  throw  his  heart  away. 
Another,  sighing,  vapour  totth  hia  souL 

B.  yemson. 

f.  To  afflict  or  infect  with  the  vapours;  to 

make  melancholy;  to  dispirit 

She  has  lost  all  her  sprightlhien.  and  waftwrr  me 
but  to  look  at  her.  Miss  Bumcy. 

Yaponr-bath  (vft'por-bathX  n.  l.  The  ap- 
plication of  vapour  or  ateam  to  the  body  in 
a  close  place.— 1  The  place  or  bath  itself; 
an  apparatus  for  heaong  bodies  by  the 
vapour  of  water. 

Yaponr-douche  (v&'por-dOshX  n.  A  topi- 
cal vapour-bath,  which  consisto  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Jet  of  aqueous  vapour  on  scmie 
part  of  the  body. 

Yaponrodt  (v&'pordX  &  Affbcted  wfth  the 
vapours;  splenetio;  peevish.  'So  vnpownd 
and  timorous.'    Whuion. 

Yaponror  (v&'por-^rX  n.  One  who  vapours, 
brags,  or  bullies;  one  who  makes  a  great 
display  of  his  prowess  or  worth;  a  braoart; 
a  bully;  a  boaster.  *A  mfflan,  a  riotous 
spendthrift,  and  a  notable  voptmrer.'  Cotm- 
Mn. 

Yaponrer-moth  (v*'por-Ar-mothX  n.  A 
common  brown  moth  {Owyia  mUiqma%  the 
female  of  which  cannot  fly. 

Yapourlng  (v&'por-ingXp.  and  a.  Boaating; 
vaunting  oetentatiouuy  and  vainhr;  given 
to  boast  or  brag;  as,  vapouring  tallc. 

Yapouzlllir  (v&^r-ing),  n.  The  act  of  brag- 
ging or  boasting;  empty,  ostentations,  or 
windy  talk. 

Consider  them  with  their  tumid,  sentiroenul  va- 
pouring about  virtue,  benevolence.  CartyU. 

Yapourtnglsr  (v&'por-ing-liX  oidtv.  In  a 
vapouring  or  boastful  manner. 

YapOliriui  (v&'por-ishX  a.  l.t  Full  of  or 
abounding  in  vapours;  vaporous :  in  a  phy- 
sical senee.  'The  vapouriM  place.'  Sandyi. 


oh.  dtain;     tK  Sc  lo«^     g.  go;     J.job;    h.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  tittgi     th,  tAen;  th,  tiUn;     w,  trig;    wh,  wMg;     zh,  ansa.— See  KST. 
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t.  Aflect4Ml  by  vapours;  hypochondriac; 
q>l6netic;  whimiical;  faiicifid. 

I  wss  not  ooe,  m  miss,  who  mifrht  presume 
Now  to  be  crazed  in  mirth  now  sunk  in  Kloom ; 
Nor  to  be  Cretful,  vafourish,  or  rive  way 
To  spleen  and  anger  as  the  wealthy  may. 

Crabb*. 
yapoarlshneM  (^Ta'por-iBh-nes),  n.     The 
■tate  or  quality  of  being  Tapouriah ;  hypo- 
chondria; spleen;  the  vapours. 

You  will  not  wonder  that  the  vap«urishrust  which 
has  laid  hold  of  my  heart  should  rise  to  mv  pen. 

Richardson. 

Vapoury  (v&'por-i),  a.  L  Vaporous;  full  of 
vapours;  composed  of  or  characterised  by 
vapours.    *  Vapoury  dimness.'    Drayton. 

There  is  a  lii^t  cloud  by  the  moon    .    .    . 
If  by  the  time  its  vapoury  sail,  hath  ceased  her  shaded 
orb  to  veil.  Byron. 

It  Affected  with  the  vapours:  hypochon- 
driac; q>lenetic;  peevish. 

Court  the  vapoury  god  soft  breathing  in  the  wind. 

lnofHson. 

Vaimlatlon  (vap-tt-l&'shonX  n.  [L.  voptifo. 
to  oe  floffged.]  The  act  of  beating  or  wliip- 
ping;  a  flc^ng.    [Bare.] 

vaquero  (v^l'or'd),  n.  [Sp.,  a  cowherd, 
from  vaoa,  L.  vacca^  a  cow.  ]  A  term  applied 
in  Mexico  and  the  western  United  States  to 
one  who  has  the  charge  of  cattle,  horses,  or 
mules;  a  herdsman. 

Vara  (vrra).  n.  A  Chilian  measure  of  length, 
equal  to  278001  En^ish  feet. 

Varan  (var'an).  fk  A  name  of  the  monitor 
lizards,  genus  Yaranus  or  Monitor.  Rav.  J. 
O.  Wood. 

Varangian  Ora-ran']i-an),  n.  (loeL  Vcaring- 
jar,  lit.  coniederates  or  sworn  men,  from 
vamr,  an  oath.  ]  One  of  those  Scandinavians 
who  entered  the  service  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors  and  became  the  Imperial  Guard 
at  Constantinople.  Here  they  were  recruited 
by  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  who  fled  from 
England  to  escape  the  yoke  of  the  Normans. 
They  long  upheld  the  Byzantine  throne. 

Varanidn  (va-ran'i-dd).  n.  pi.    See  Momi- 
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Varanus  (va-rft'nusV  n.  [Ar.  tcaran,  a  lizard.  ] 
A  genus  of  lizards;  the  monitors.  See 
Monitor. 

Vardlnnlet  (vftr'ding-galX  «>-  A  farthin- 
gale.   B.  Jonaon. 

Vare  t  (  var),  n.    [Sp.  vara,  a  rod,  a  wand.] 
A  wand  or  staff  of  Justice  or  authority. 
His  band  a  vare  of  Justice  did  uphold.      DrytUn. 

Varee  (var'ekX  n.    [Fr.  varteh,  a  form  of  E. 

wratk,  sea-weed.]  The  impure  carbonate  of 

soda  made  in  Brittany;  it  corresponds  with 

our  Jbtffo.    BrixndA  dt  Cox. 
Varl  (va'riX  ^    A  name  given  to  one  of  the 

lemurs;  the  ring-tailed  lemur,  a  native  of 

VartaSS^  (viYI-a-bU'^i-tlX  n.  Same  as 
Variableni$9. 

Variable  (vrri-a-bl),  a.  [Fr.  vartahU.  See 
Vary.]  l.  Capable  of  varying,  changing, 
or  altering,  in  a  physical  sense ;  liable  to 
change ;  often  changing:  changeable ;  as,  vari- 
abU  winds  or  seasons;  variabU  colours.— 
8.  liable  to  vary  or  change,  in  a  monl  sense; 
mutable;  flckle;  unsteaay;  inconstant 

O  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant  moon. 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb. 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variabU.  Shak. 
His  heart  I  know,  how  variable  and  vain.  Milton, 

3.  Capable  of  being  varied,  altered,  or 
changed ;  sublect  to  being  changed ;  as.  to 
place  a  number  of  bodies  in  a  position 
tariahU  at  pleasure— KaruiM«  ^uanfi^iM, 
in  math,  such  quantities  as  are  regarded  as 
being  subject  to  continual  increase  or  dimin- 
ution, in  opposition  to  those  which  are  om- 
ttovK,  remaining  always  the  same;  or  quan- 
titiea  which  in  the  same  equation  adroit  of 
an  infinite  number  of  sets  of  valuea  Thus, 
the  abacissas  and  ordinates  of  a  curve  are 
variable  quantities,  because  they  vary  or 
change  their  magnitudes  together,  and  in 
passing  from  one  point  to  another  their 
values  increase  or  diminish  according  to  Uie 
law  of  the  curve.—  VaridbU  motion,  in  mseh. 
that  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  a 
force  which  varies  in  intensity.— FanoMe 
8tar$f  in  astron.  stars  which  undergo  a  peri- 
odical increase  and  diminution  of  their 
lustre.— Stn.  Changeable,  changeful,  muta- 
ble, inconstant,  fickle,  wavering,  unsteady, 
unstable. 

Varlallle  (vi'ria-blX  n.  L  That  which  is 
variable;  that  which  varies,  or  is  liable  or 
subject  to  vary  or  change. 

There  are  many  variables  among  the  conditions 
which  conspire  for  the  production  of  a 
graph. 


a  good  photo* 
f.N.Lockyer. 


2.  In  math,  a  variable  quantity;  a  quantity 
which  may  be  regarded  aa  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual increase  or  decrease.  See  the  adjec- 
tive.—8.  A  shifting  wind  aa  opposed  to  a 
trade-wind ;  hence  th»  variablMt  the  inter- 
mediate space,  region,  or  belt  between  the 
north-east  and  the  south-east  trade-winds. 
Their  region  varies  in  width  from  about  150 
to  500  miles,  being  widest  in  September  and 
narrowest  in  December  or  January,  and  is 
characterized  by  calms,  shifting  breezes, 
and  sometimes  violent  squalls,  the  laws  of 
which  are  not  so  readily  understood  as  those 
of  the  trade- wiiida 

VarlableneM  ( va'ri-a-bl-nesX  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  variable;  as,  (a)  in  a 
phvsical  sense,  susceptibility  of  change; 
lii^leness  or  aptness  to  alter  or  to  be  altered ; 
changeableness;  as,  the  variahUneu  of  the 
weauer.  (6)  In  amoral  sense,  mutability; 
Inconstancy;  fickleness;  unsteadiness ;  lev- 
i^;  a^  the  varioMenest  of  human  passions. 
'  The  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  there  is 
no  varvahUiMn,  neither  shadow  of  turning.' 
Jas.  L  17. 

Variably  (v&'rl-a-bliX  adv.  In  a  variable 
manner;  changeablv;  mutably;  inconstantly. 

Variance  (va'ii-ans).  n.  [SeeVART.]  l.  The 
act  or  state  of  being  or  becoming  variant ; 
change  of  condition;  alteration;  a  variation. 
[Bare.}— 2.  In  law,  an  alteration  of  some- 
thing formerly  laid  in  a  writ,  or  a  difference 
between  a  declaration  and  a  writ,  or  the 
deed  on  which  it  is  grounded;  a  departure 
in  the  oral  evidence  from  the  statement  in 
the  pleadings.— 8.  Difference  that  produces 
dispute  or  controversy;  disagreement;  dis- 
sension; discord. 

If  the  learned  would  not  sometimes  submit  to  the 
ignorant,  the  old  to  the  weaknesses  of  the  young, 
there  would  be  nothing  but  everlastii^  variance  In 
the  world.  Sw\/i. 

—A  t  varianee,  (a)  in  disagreement;  in  a  state 
of  difference  or  want  of  agreement 

She  runs,  but  hopes  she  does  not  run  unseen; 
While  a  kind  glance  at  her  oursuer  flies. 
How  much  of  variance  are  ner  feet  and  eyesl 

Pope. 

(b)  In  a  state  of  dissension  or  controversy; 
in  a  state  of  enmity. 

The  Britons  (as  before  ye  have  beard)  were  at 
variance  among  themselves.  Holinshod. 

I  am  come  to  set  a  man  atvariance  against  his  fiither. 

Mat.  X.  35. 

Variant  (va'ri-ant),  a.  l.  Different;  diverse; 
having  a  different  form  or  character.— 
2.  Variable;  varying. 

While  above  in  the  variant  breezes 
Numberless  noisy  weathercocks  rattled  and  sung  of 
mutation.  LonsfelUm. 

Variant  (va'ri-ant),  n.  Something  that  is 
really  the  same,  though  with  a  different 
form ;  a  different  reading  or  version.  '  A 
German  varvarH  of  the  stoiy.'  NineitenXh 
Century. 

Varlate  (v&'ri-it>.e.t  prei  A  pp.  variated; 
ppr.  variatit^/.  To  make  different;  to  vary; 
to  diversify.  'Their  multiplied,  variated, 
complotments  against  her.'    Dean  King. 

Variated  (vft'ri-lt-ed),  a.  in  Aer.  same  as 
Varriated. 

Variation  (v&-ri-&'shonX  n.  [L.  variatio. 
See  Vart.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  varying; 
partial  change  in  the  form,  position,  state, 
or  qualities  of  the  same  thing ;  alteration ; 
mutation:  change;  modification;  as,  a  varia- 
tion of  colour  in  different  Ughta ;  a  varia- 
tion in  the  size  of  a  plant  from  dav  to  day; 
the  unceasing,  though  alow  variation  of 
language. 

After  much  variation  of  opinions,  the  prisoner  was 
acquitted  of  treason.  Sir  y.  Hayward. 

The  essences  of  things  are  conceived  not  capable 
of  such  vania/MM.  Lock*. 

No  two  plants  are  indistinguishable,  and  no  two 
animals  are  without  differences,  yariation  is  co- 
extensive with  heredity.  H.  Spencer. 

2.  The  extent  to  which  a  thing  varies;  the 
degree,  interval,  or  amount  of  departure 
from  a  former  condition  or  poaition;  amount 
or  rate  of  change.— 3.  In  gram,  change  of 
termination  of  words,  as  in  declension,  con- 
jugation, comparison,  and  tlie  like ;  inflec- 
tion. WattM.  — i.  The  act  of  deviating;  devia- 
tion; aa,  a  variation  of  a  transcript  tTum  the 
original  —5.  In  aetron.  any  deviation  from 
the  mean  orbit  or  mean  motion  of  a  heavenly 
body,  occasioned  by  another  disturbing  bodv. 
When  these  deviations  are  compensated  m 
comparatively  short  periods  of  time  they 
are  called  periodic  variations,  but  when  the 
compensation  requires  an  immense  period 
of  time  for  its  consummation  the  variation 
is  called  a  secular  variation.  — Variation  of 
the  moon,  an  inequality  in  the  moon's  rate  of 


motion,  occasioned  by  the  attraction  of  the 
sun,  and  depending  as  to  its  degree  oo  the 
moon's  position  in  ner  orbit.— 4^  In  pkyHeg 
and  navigation,  the  deviation  of  the  magne- 
tic  needle,  or  needle  of  the  mariner's  com* 
pass,  from  the  true  north  point;  or  the  angle 
which  the  needle  makes  with  the  plane  of  the 
meridian  of  a  ship  or  station;  called  also  De- 
clination, The  variation  of  the  compaaa  does 
not  remain  constantly  the  same  in  the  same 
place,  but  undergoes  a  slow  and  progrsaaive 
change.  The  needle  is  observed  to  move 
gradually  towarda  the  west  of  the  true  me- 
ridian until  it  arrives  at  ita  maximum  <m 
that  side ;  it  then  returns,  peases  over  the 
true  meridian,  and  moves  eaateriy,  mitU  U 
arrives  at  its  maximum  towarda  the  east, 
when  it  returns  as  before.  In  the  vear  1570, 
in  London,  the  variation  was  ir  Ifi'  eaat; 
in  1052,  the  needle  pointed  doe  north,  after 
which  time  it  travelled  about  2U*  to  the 
westward  (the  maximum  being  in  1816>;  it  ia 
now  considerably  lesa  and  is  continually  de- 
creaaing.  The  variation,  however,  ia  very  dif- 
ferent in  different  parte  of  the  globe,  and  it  ia 
also  subject  to  diurnal  ohangea  in  the  same 
place.— 7.  In  mtoie,  one  of  a  series  of  orna- 
mental changes  or  embelUahmenta  in  the 
treatment  of  a  tune,  movement,  or  theme 
during  several  successive  repetitions.  1  be 
simplest  kind  of  variation  is  by  introducing 
into  the  melody  a  greater  or  leas  number  of 
passing  notes  (that  ia,  notea  intermediate  in 
pitch  between  the  original  notea  of  the  airX 
together  with  cadenzas,  scale  movementa, 
and  the  like,  or  by  breaking  of  the  chorda 
into  triplets,  quadruplets.  So.,  or  throwing 
them  into  arpeggio  form,  the  fundamental 
harmony  usually  remaining  unchanged.  In 
more  elaborate  atyles,  however,  new  har- 
monies, rhythms,  and  melodic  developmenta 
greduaily  appear,  often  brilliantly  oisplay- 
ing  the  fertility  of  the  composer's  fancy,  ui 
many  cases  variations  are  mere  ?i»*»"*»ftntrr 
ornaments  designed  to  exhibit  the  mechani- 
cal dexterity  of  the  performer.— CbleMlia  </ 
variatumt,  a  branch  of  analyiis,  the  chief 
object  of  which  is  to  find  what  function  of  a 
variable  will  be  a  maximum  or  minimum  on 
certain  prescribed  conditions.  This  calculus 
offers  the  only  general,  and  frequently  the 
only  possible,  means  of  solving  those  prob- 
lems generally  termed  iaopenmetricaL — 
Stn.  Change,  modification,  vicisaitude.mnta- 
tion,  deviation. 

Varicella  (var-i-aellaX  n.  [Dim  of  variola, 
the  small-pox.)  In  pathoL  the  chicken-pox: 
called  also  the  Water-poos. 

Varldform  (va-risl-fonnX  n  BesembUng 
a  varix  (whicn  seeX 

VariOOOele  (var'i-kd-sel),  n.  [Fr.  varieoeUe. 
from  L.  varix,  a  dilated  vein,  and  Gr.  Mi, 
a  tumour.]  In  surg.  a  varicose  enlargement 
of  the  veins  of  the  spermatic  cord;  or.  more 
rarely,  a  like  enlargement  of  the  veina  of  the 
scrotum. 

Varicose  (vai'l-kOsX  a.  (L.  varieoeus.  See 
Varix.]  l.  Exhibiting  a  varix;  pretemata- 
rally  enlarged,  or  permanentiy  dilated :  said 
of  veins.— 2.  Designed  for  the  cure  or  relief 
of  varicose  veins;  a  term  applied  to  elastic 
fabrics  made  into  stockings,  bandages,  aokd 
the  like,  used  for  this  purpose.  See  Vauz. 

VariOOlitjr  (var-i-koa'i-tiX  n.  The  state  of 
being  varicose:  said  of  a  vein. 

Varlcona  (varl-kus).  a.    Same  as  Varicose. 

Varied  (ve'ridX  p.  and  a.  l.  Altered ;  par^ 
tially  changed;  changed. 

These,  as  they  chaise.  Almighty  Father!  these 
Are  but  the  vmried  Cod.  Tkowuan. 


S.  Characterised  by  variety;  oonaitting  oC 
various  kinds  or  sorts ;  as,  a  eerird  asaori* 
ment  of  goods.  — S.  Differing  from  each  other; 
diverse;  various;  as,  commerce  with  its 
varied  interests. 

Variedly  (vi'rid-UX  ode.    Diversely. 

Variegate  (vi'ri-e-g&t),  v.U  pret  &  pp.  varie- 
gated; ppr.  variegatiiia.  [L  variego,  «aru- 
gatum,  to  variegate,  from  varius,  various, 
different  See  Vary.]  To  diversify  by  means 
of  different  tints  or  hues;  to  mark  with  dif- 
ferent colours  in  irregnlar  patches;  to  nwt. 
streak,  dapple.  ^^ ;  as,  to  variegaU  a  floor 
with  marble  of  different  colours. 

Ladies  like  variegated  tulips  show ; 
'TIS  to  their  changes  half  tneir  charms  we  owe. 

Pope. 
The  sbeUsare  fiDed  with  a  white  tpar.  which  i 
gates  and  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  ktooe. 

—  Variegattd  leaves,  in  boL  leaves  irregn- 
larlv  marked  with  spots  of  a  light  colour 
arising  from  the  suppression  or  modiflcatioo 
of  thechlorophylL— ForMnoftfd 
Same  as  Hew  Bed  Sandstone, 


Fite,  ftr,  fat,  f»ll;       md,  met.  h^;       pine,  pin;     nOte,  not,  m6ve;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;      ik,  8a  ebime;      jr.  8&  Uy- 


TAEUOATIOK 


TUlaCftI 


lsgKUll|[.  01 


-«-ird.oi; 


by  (Diluent  culoun;  dlrenlty  at  cXnn. 
tin  bat.  (a)  ■  Mrm  cmplo]  h1  to  dedniitc 
tb*  dl^m^Ucn  ot  two  or  mora  coloun  In  Uia 
paUli.  iHTot.  and  oUur  put*  ot  pluU. 
A}AcaniUUoniiIpUDUluwUch  lfasl«T« 
bMOon  partlillr  vhlu  or  o[  a  vary  light 
ooloar  tnnn  lal^trsMioa  or  uiodlAuatlDn  of 
tiM  ohlorophylL  PIuiu  ihuwing  ihia  un- 
natnnl  oondiUon  niiij  b«  olharnLta  qolla 
bulth]',  mill  an  ofun  pnudoDmEcountof 

tlMlr  pFCDlUr  KpptlTUCB. 

Taitsn,)  Innn  nl  Tury.  Tachuga;  Uiillar; 

to  TIU7.      CAnuMr. 
TkltoT  (ri'ri-tr). 


Ona  wbo  vulu. 


a  wiatf,  u  dlfttlngulsbed  h 


Kennt.  Bea  VlRT  ) 
at  btdas  nriad  ur 
t  dUtannt  thlngi,  ur 

inlty:  mnltUuloiu- 


fjiri^'t  th«  my  »ke  of  l[fB, 

t,  bUUtlon  of  dUlannt  charutarltUc*  b; 
ma  Indlttdoal;  nunr-aldadDaia. 


IsctioD  or  nu 


ot  wood,  of  lind,  ot 
aorvly  oi 


i.  SpedOcaU)'.  Ic 


».— &.  Somethinc  dlREnn) 

jll.'uid  ttielike;  b 
■tflcalloni 


a  ubdiTliion  ot   ■  ipacle-  ., 

ptmtt;  an  Indlrldual  or  group  of  indlvldiulji 
alSailng  from  tha  raat  ot  tlia  ipedH  lo 
which  It  belonga  In  ■oma  accldenUI  clrcum- 
lUsoai  which  ara  not  •wentlal  to  tha  ipe- 
olaa.  Varlatla*  an  oouldand  ai  leu  iwr- 
manant  than  ipeclea^  and  thoia  natarallata 
who  luok  Dpon  ipaeiai  a*  Mrlctlf  dlitinct 
in  Uialr  orlalo,  cooldar  Tailatlai  u  modlfl- 
eatlow  at  (ham  a>1iln|  from  partlcalu 

--*■■■-  "■-- .    Sea  tha  fallowing  c '  - 


if  quartt,  d 

jm(»i'rl-fonn),  a.    HaTlng  dlOeraal 

l^UUbnOvd  (vft'H-tonnd))  IL  Farmed  with 
different  ahapea. 

TUUy  (li-rt-tl).  a  t  pret  A  pp  aarj^; 
ppr.  aa>vV>>V'  ^o  dlvenlfy:  to  tarlagale: 
to  eolonr  Tarioiulr.  '  lin\y  coloun  loiclr 
varUtd/    SvlfttUr.    (Rare.] 

VuwU  (la-rl'O-laX  n,  [Fr  Mriaff.  unall' 
poi.  fn>m  L  nnuj,  apoiicd  |  Tha  unall- 
poi ;  10  named  from  Ita  eflecta  npon  the 

Gb.«kala:     fih,  SclocA;     g,  po;     l.Job: 


trauka  ot  latloui  tree*.  OD  rocka,  wal 
on  the  croosd.     V.  fofiata,  which 


nclal  form  ot  a  ganui  to  which  the  na 
PartaaaTla  la  applied.  1*  dlltiDIUIIIiad  fr 
all  other*  of  the  genu*  bj  lu  iptani 
blllar  taile.  and  ti  amploi^  In  Fiance 
■■     '  obtiiulng  oiallc  add.    ] 


mllky.w 


rlolarla,  whicli  properl; 
Zeora.  ii  an  elaginl  "  - 

V»rioU*(T»-ri-ol'ik):a     Variolflo*. 
Varlollta,(rt'ri-6-lll).n.  ILwi' 


mt  ■peclca, 
.-  it  being  ua 

Ul^kl^l 


which 


[From  oflrtola. 


^Lrt^Ub  (n-rt-a-lltlk).  n. 
Vulol^ 

dlHaHt 

VarloloL 

Taiiola     ..     ,__  ,-_ , 

mauloi:  baring  the  appearance  of  meaalea. 
ai  the  ikln  ot  dlHaaeJ  pig*. 

Tulolona  (Ti-rl'S'lna),  a.  (From  varieta 
(which  aea}.]  Pertaining  lo  or  dealgtuUng 
the  >mBll-pat;  Tuiolar:  faiinllc 


Qreak  'or  LaUn  cUuIca 
VulooB  (tI'tI 


[L  . 


,iaenofea 
'    JVitlm.     'IHMord  with  a  thoi 


'So  manj 
Miiton. 

In  BTHIL  Ibb^kl,  ftnd  In  toopA   HrjAn. 


ioUTiew.'    Jfiltoa. 
>U  luxlIT  niihl  ba  iKlidgul  Cnifir. 

.■{T»'rl.n*-li),odr.     IhTariouaor 

dlllerant  wu*;  with  dlvanltj:  diraraal)': 

•e  nt«l^  flu  nan  aarwtutv  coloured. 'So  ewaet. 
BO  ahrill,  to  rariotittg  ahe  •ang.'    Dryilm, 

VmUx  (Ti'rik.).  n.  pi.  Vuloet  (Wl-.&J 
(L.1  1.  An  unaian  dDaUtlan  of  a  Tela, 
owing  to  local  retardation  of  tba  Tcnoui 
clrculallon.  and  In  anme  caaea  to  the  Im- 


ute.     The  tcIub  moat 
b.  Ft.  ton;      ng,  alfv; 


■a  known  bj  a  tofl 
uiually  allacted  an 


VARMIBS-IHER 


itln.   the 

D  uasd  to  daalgnate  tbe  longl- 
tuuuiu  auidnnad  eleTatlaiu  which  oemr 
at  grealar  or  Ian  iDtorrala  on  tha  outer  iiii> 
tace  of  qiliBl  abella.  aa  In  Triton  and  Unrai. 
The/  mark  the  former  poiitiun  of  tha  month. 
VUMt  (rUlat},  n.  tO.Fr.  tarirt,  nuM. 
SeaVaLH.Vasaal.]  1.  Anclantlr,  a  page  or 
. — .... . -  attaadautonagentle- 


S I  Tba  court  card,  now  called  the  tnatu. 
Tulatir  (•Itr'let-rl),  n.    The  rabble;  the 
crowd.    '  The  ahouting  earlafry  of  cene'ring 


I,  and  ollen  aroTied  li 

r .. maL  apeciallf  troublai 

miKhleToua,  di^uatlng,  or  the  tike. 


VBTtnet  (Tlr'DWt),  n.    In  Aw.  tbe  eeoaUop 

when  repreeeatad  wltboat  it<»  •»• 
Vumlnt  (rkr^InC^  n. 

mluibleTi 
VMIll«ll('»r'nlih,. ,  .     .. 

from  a  (h/pothetlcal)'  L.  rerb  titrinirt. 
from  tUrintu.  glaiiy,  from  tiirum,  i(laH— 

varDlahoti;  to  cover  with  a  liquid  for  giving 
anf thing  a  gloaay  lurface,  and  to  proteL-l  It 
"le  intluancaiot  air  anil  molitute;  aa. 
'.or   lable-t  To 

.     .  gi*va  an'l^proyed 
H.     ■Cloaa  amblUon.  raniuA'd 


corar  with  lonietl ' 
extanial  appearanc 
appearance  M.     ■€.._ 
o'er  with  taaL'    Jfilisi 


t  To  gin  ■  lair  eiCenial  appearance  br 
liietoric;  toglTealalrcolaaruig  to^  togloaa 
o>er ;  to  palliate ;  a*,  to  Mi-niak  eiion  or 
detormltr. 


Vunlib  (vlCnlab),  n.  [Fr.  vemit,  lam 
See  the  verb]  1.  A  aolutlon  of  raali 
matter,  forming  a  clear  limpid  llnid  capi 
of  hardening  without  loaiin  Ita  traut 
ancT,  and  need  by  palntera,  gUdera,  cabl 
Diaketi,  Ac .  for  coating  orar  Uia  lurtai 
their  work  In  order  to  give  It  a  iblalng,  tr 
parent,  and  hard  anrnce,  capable  ca  re 
uig  In  a  gnatar  or  Ian  di^a  the  li 


.  (a)  Died  or  vdi^ 
TI  (a*  llnMed-oT' 


and  ipirit  onmi»A«.  — E  That  which  ra- 
aamblaa  rarnlah.  either  naturally  or  artlB. 

■The  romuW  the  holly  and  Itj.'    Mac- 
autay. — a.  An  artltlclal  covering  to  give  a 

vami^  on  the  tama  the  Frenchman  gave 
ihunlahBT  (•nr'nlBh-«i 


Tuniati-trM  (•tlr'nlab  trtl.  n.     The  name 


di  ti«l.  n 


w,  irig;     wb,  vAlg; 


V&CtlAM.  VkltatMtl '  U  <a-l 


tl.Ttr'tktetlL 


to  ufHsr  ind 


«rp*g- 
(0  HffH  ■  putlal  chuif 


A  ths  ■>■>  or  dltfen 


1  To  derliM;  to  depart;  to  iwervfl;  u,  I 
Mr*  trom  do  Uw:  to  Hrv  (roin  th«  rnli 
of  Jutlce  or  nuon.  '  Tnrviiv  from  O 
rJgbCrulBOlraiuon.'  Ladti—t.  Jo  titer  t 
otauga  In  incceuion ;  to  incceed ;  to  ■ 

ft  To  dlMETM;  to  tw  kt  tuluics;  mi,  dk 
Miy  In  oplnkm. 

T.  Id  aul^  anaiyrit.  to  ba  inhject  (o  coi 

concslved  to  eary  or  bive  dUTtrant  tiIui 

to  wrv  diriell)!  m  uother  wbea  11  tt 
one  la  Incraaaed  or  dlmlnlibad  tha  otbi 
Incraaaaa  or  dlmlnlihei  In  tlia  iama  nn 
poHJoo.     QuuUtle*  n 


dlmlnlihed  thsothsrii 

In  lUu  tintportloa  dlmlalthed  ot  IncreaHd. 
VMTI(»*'rt),n.   AlUraUon;  ihanga;  TKl.. 


dinnltl'  ot 


it  partii  pnaenting  a 
, Tarlegalad;  partr-col- 

inrsd.  ■  Fary-eahniml  •belU.'  rnniiaiin. 
'MOUlAT  (VHlia-l«i).  a.  [L  sunJuM,  ■ 
vaiHl,  dim.  ot  au,  a  vEHeL  ]  Partaiuiiw  to 
tha  Taiiati  or  tabei  connected  irlth  the  vital 
iDDCtloni  ot  Mil  mall  or  planti,  and  eipad- 
■lly  making  up  the  clrcuIiUiTTijitem;  coD- 
■litinaof.containEnK.  oroperaUngby  means 
of  anrmal  or  v«Ketuile  Tuaala,  m  trteriet. 


VoKjuiar     pla7\U,  , 

die  plimta  pertain-  -J  ■ 

Ing  to  the  pbuero-  -.  \  ^ 

ptanU;  tlie  TaKO-  hi  t- 

Vatenlar      litnit,  iii  h- 

tliiui  rompoHd  ol  ^  g 


ap 


toMUiitar,  nwcnt 

(lie  Tucnlar  (iHUa  ot  plinta:  1.  dact  wltl 
limken  iplrea;  i.  dotted  dacU;  S.  iplnl  th 
acli  broken  Intorlngi^  1,  dotted  dacta;  E 
■plral  viuali.— rucular  lytUrn.  Id  anal 
the  lyitein  termed  bjr  all  tbe  blood-tOMli 

TawnluM  'taa-kfl-Ii'rb),  n.pl.  A  nann 
given  to  the  Brtl  of  the  two  great  Jlrtilon 
ot  planta.  coniUting  of  Uidh  In  wUch  lai 
onlar  tlaaua  appein,  ii 


Tucnlulty  (raa-klk-Iu'J.tl).  n. 

TbeHata 

In  hot.  applied  Co  inch  plant*  *i 

ffiau's■ss;s'^^.. 

Vucnlow  <iraaW-ia.).  ».     In 

<A™.  the 

i.InkK.n 

In  chincter.  Tbe  EoptUni,  OrMkt,  od 
Romaiii  mad«  them  from  predcHu  bikI  otiHT 
■tonea.  bronte,  illier,  sola,  trory,  and  glai^ 
Bud  often  Died  tlwm  tor  aieiUleUl  or  othsr 
aacred  porpotMi  bat  the  iDoat  preTBlaat 
nuterlal  tor  Tiaea  of  all  kfiwk  teelndlu 
tboae  Intended  to  bold  the  aaliea  of  the 
dead,  hai  generally  been  baked  cU)'.  Antlgia 
Tuee  of  Hinted  earthenwaie  have  beendla- 

coBlba  Ed  StnuU,  Soutbem  Italr.  Btctb, 
Qreece.  and  aome  ot  the  Oredan  IdaoiM. 
Uaiv  ot  tbam  exhibit  great  beantj  and 


t  otnimented  b7  Bi 


elwince,  at 

quariei  tor  the  ~li^ht~t^i  a 
bUtOIT,  mjtholDaTi  rellglooi,  citu,  ana  Do- 
meatlc  ciutoou  of  antlqnltji.  Ital/.  FnuKV, 
and  Oermanr  In  the  auteeath  ajid  aeTen- 
iMDtta  eenturlei  produced  tataj  Ta»  •hUh 
—  the  periectloD  ot  utlttlc  fonn  and  *»- 
*—  -"J-*' — .•».-*•• — 'hcmturrmaDj 
hafotmof  taaei 
ni**  lamea  nan  tne  Venetian  mannlac- 
tortea.  tTom  India.  China,  and  Japan  alui 
have  been  abtalned  Taaca  ot  varloiu  mat*- 
Halt,  aRwclallj  ot  potoalaln.  <7lng  In  *  I 

ganoeolfonn  udM     •    -"   —  -    

with  tboae  prodnced 

(a)  a  icutptiircd  onitnieot 

ancienta.  ai  Inanie-pot*.  Ooirer-poUt  A 
Vaaai  uinally  cra-n  or  llnlib  1<-'- 
trontliplecea    (t)  Tbe  bodj  at  U 
IhUn  and  Compoaite capita'   ~~" 
Tarnbotif  or  Drum.  —  Vata 


biropB.— 1  In  are* 
nt  pUced  00  toi'lri 
«  thenaeli at  lli> 


/atanfa  O 


nb.  bull:       oil,  ponnd; 


Tb'l-IonDl.  0.     [Lnu,  nv 
■hipe  1  In  bat.  tarlDg  m  ruliti 
tlane  like  tlut  of  ducU  -  Vatl 

,  >  nune  [nnnerly  gtien  to  thu 

Sh  Bothuh- 


TmMdeuUna  (•u-O-dan'UnX  n. 
veaial,  mnJ  d«n4.  tJfrjfLi. «  tooth.] 

ttuc  modfOiatlon  q1  drntloe  In      

plUuT  InbMof  the  prtmltlre  rueulirpulp 
.  -jdlnt- 


cHnrrvd  hlood 


nmiiln  nncalcUlcd  u 
the  iDbiCuics  of  the 

VMO-motor  (m-o-i 

DTerUMnuMuui' coal* oft 

▼UMl  (Tu'ul).  n.  (Fr.  vat$al.  Ft.  ttmal, 
Bp.  vwiufo.  It.  va—aUo,  from  L.  L  huhUm, 
■  THul,  DOMUf,  In  the  tendil  iriteai.  the 
dtnoMtlc  of  m  prince.  Faoiu  !■  of  Celtic  url- 
0B— Anaor.  irmu.troDiiBiDUi.  ■domeiUc, 
anMBi:  W.  gmu,  %  roaCh.  >  Mmnt  Of 
■am*  otlgin  aro  taltl.  tatitt  ]    1.  A  feuda- 

a:  a  tenant  boldiog  landi  undtr  ■  lord. 
bound  bj  hU  leonre  to  feud^  lerricea 
A  nor  tcutcd,  on*  who  holdi  of  a  lord  who 
li  Umialf  a  nuaat.— £.  A  anh]e«t:  a  depeod- 
ant;  a  ntalDsr:  a  lemnt:  one  wlio  attend* 
iiu  or  acta  bj  the  will  of  aDutlier.  '  I  am  hli 


Tk*Ml(Tai'ul),ii 


SUbjK 


Shu.  it  fl'. 


"Yhj  proud  heart'!  ilave 

TUMlUS  (Tai'ul.iJ),  n.  [See  Vahu-1 
1.  The  itala  of  being  a  vuul  ot  feudalory. 
Hanca— 1.  Political  •errllude;  dep«tideilOB; 
lablectlon;  aUrer;. 


*IUM^W(.'    jrtlnun.  — 4.  1 
facta  collectlvel)'.     [Eara.] 

B.|Valoiir;<:ourage;proweai.  Oiavmr.  [Thi 
*onl  prabablT  aagulreri  cbli  ilKnlBcitlol 

which  the  nuHit  HippUed  to  their  aupeitoi 


TatMliy  (laCaal-rlX 


tlepondance^  to  nb' 

h    The  bodr  of  Taa- 

TMt  (Tait),  a.    [Ft  mtt.  Irarn  L  Doaliu. 

cog.  d.H.a.  hiicMi'IhckI.  O.  wii(f<.adM«rt! 
K  HotU  Comp.  akr  nil,  to  molcit.  intura. 
UU.)  l.t  Wlifa  and  meant  or  nnoocnpled; 
«ail«;  deaert;  deaolale:  lonalj.  ■Antrea 
MM  and  daaerU  Idle.'  Shot.  "The  emptr 
aoal,  and  wandering  air.'  Slat.  "The  nut 
ImmeaiiirahkabTaa'    if  flto« -a  Being  o( 

Ct  extent:  Ten  ipaclotu  or  lirga;  bound- 
capacloiu:  having  an  eilent  not  to  be 
urTeyad  or  BKWRalned  '  More  deiUi  than 
(ul  hell  can  hold.'  SAot.-S.  Huge  In  bulk 


ipacloui.  mighty,  1: 
VMt(T»t).n.  1.  Ab 


ti  A  great  deal:  a  Ian*  iiaantltr. 
Fatt\t  applitd  by  Shakipare  to  tha  < 
of  raldnlaht.  In  wblch  the  praapti 


(inantltr.    (LocaL) 


iln  by  die , 

0  of  Iha  night'  Ham.  I.  IL 

'tAt).  a     [Sea  below.)    De- 


Vutate'    , 

•aatatnl:  laid  waiCe  

BodcDtniouiimaDU.'    Kn.  T.  Ailat 


TMtatl(mMTai.U'ihon),n.  [L.(u..  ... 
tram  Dulo.  to  waite.  See  Van.)  A  laying 
waale :  waate ;  dapopulaUon ;  deraitatlon. 

VMtatorl  (Tai'tit-tr).  n.  Onewhodaraa- 
t»lM  or  Uyi  wailc  "The  ennnlog  adter- 
ujiei  and  nutalsn  ol  the  Church  of  Kng- 
laad.'    Bp.  Oaudin. 

VMUdlt)'U>ai-lldi-tl),n.  VaitneM;lm- 
menuty.    '  AU  (be  world'i  vutidHy.'  SAak. 

VMUtild«(>u'tl.tudX  n.    I.  vaatneea;  Im- 

V&atlT  (nitai).  odD     1.  Very  greatly;  toi 

landed;  men  dlller  HtUy  In  their  opinion! 
andnunnera.— It  LIkea waate; deaolalely. 


le  magnitude 


(d)  OreataeH  lit 


Vano  (Wto).  ■ 
■galnil  tenant*.  I 

comralttlng  waat< 

Taatyi  (vai'tl).  a. 


r  tenn  of  Ufa  o 
Vaat;  boundlea 


TBt<talXii.  [3ama  word  a«/iil,a»at.  with 
change  of/  to  c;  or  it  may  ba  directly  bor- 
rowed from  £).  tat.  a  rat.  G./oai,  a  caik.] 
1.  A  large  tub,  lenel,  or  clatsm.  eapaclally 
one  lor  holding  Itqaor*  in  an  Immature 
■tate.  chemical  preparatlona  for  dyeing  or 
for  tanning  leather,  and  the  like;  aa,  ealt 
for  wine,  tan-nte,  Ac  'Bed  with  the 
iplritwipnrpleof  theMid.'    Ttimyum. 


wat  treatmool  of  ore!.  (6)  Aiqnareholloi 
place  on  the  back  of  a  calcining  furnace  1 
wblch  tin  ore  le  laid  for  the  purpoae  c 


TkMrlft  t' 
Knter,  a  ■ 

c"3; 


ret.  A  pp.  vatud;  ppr.  vat- 

an   tntanlcal   author]    A 
p  at,  order  Dl  pterocarpacefc 

ind  In'canara;  and  PTlon- 
Don  In  Sllhet    Both  ipeclei 


theyyield.  V.  (lufioi.whoietlmberlamuch 
employed  In  ihlp- build  log,  produce!  the 
realn  called  Id  Indtamnal  and  in  England 
fumanitne.  It  alio  ylelda  a  fatty  lubiUnce 
called  ptntn-btOinf. 
Vftttol  (Tat-ful),  n.     At  much  at  a  vat  will 


TkUo  (vat'lk),  a. 


|L  e 


r;!!^^j.i_^p^_?^ 


prophet]  01. 

oncular:  Inipted. 
E  B.  Brotming. 

VMietlf  (vat'lk-al),  a.  Prophetic^  vatic. 
'  Kalicol  predlctlona'    fip.  BaU. 

Vatlcanlvaf l-han). n.  [ftomlfonfOrCo«(< 
CaCieantij,  the  name  ol  oneof  the  hlUi  ot  an- 
cient Roma,  on  the  weat  batik  ot  the  Tiber.  ] 

built  upon  the  Vatican  hill,  immediately 
tomenorthofthehaiUlcaot  St.  Feter'aat 
Bome  Since  the  return  of  the  popei  from 
Avignon  the  Vatican  hta  been  tbelr  princl- 

erealdeuce,  and  ilnce  tha  convenion  ot 
me  Into  the  capital  of  Italy  It  ii  their 
anlj  ntidenca.  Ai  nch,  and  a*  the  atore- 
bonae  ot  valuable  literary  and  art  collec- 
tion!. It  ig  one  of  the  chief  attracUone  ot 
tnodem  Rome.  Hence,  tlu  rotioin  li  uaed 
aa  e<|UlTalent  to  the  papal  power  or  gorern- 
ment;  aa  In  the  phraie  the  Omnderi  i\!  Uu 
Valiatn,  tha  anathemai  or  dcDundaUoni  of 


h,  Fr.  toni      n«,  >lit«;      TH,  lAen;  th,  tAla; 


—  rolican  C«ine<I,  the  Ecumenical  Gounci] 
of  the  Church  of  Roma,  which  met  In  (be 
Vatican  In  1370,  and  declared  the  paraonal 
InfalllbiU^  ol  tha  popa  whan  !peaklDg  m 
eathBdrd  to  be  a  dogma  of  the  church.  Bae 
INFAI-LIBILITT, 
VklieuHsm  (vafl-kan-lim},  n.  The  doc- 
Uinet  and  teneta  promulgated  by  tha  Vatl- 

vlewBaato  the  pope'!  right!  and  aupramacjr; 

VatlOUll*t(vat'l-lian-litLn.    Adevotedad- 

TftUdda  (vi'tfddx'n.    IK  «to!,  a  pR>pbat. 

and  Mdo.  (o  kilt.]    1.  The  murder  of  a  pro- 
_phet.— 2.  The  murderer  of  a  propbel 
'nttlemaKvi-tle'lnalXa     ReUtlngtoor 

containing  predlctlona i  prophatlo;  vatic; 

valicaL     T.  WarUm. 
▼aUdnate  lri-tU\D-U),  v.i.    [L.  eoMeinor, 

vatitiaatut,  from  eaUi,  a   prophet )    To  i 

Erophaiv;  to  foretell;  to  pracliae  predictloo.  I 

'D«eH 


V»«ClnatOI-(vi-tli'ln-it-«r),B.     tS^o 
vaticlnaleaot  predict!.,   '  Uatsn  to  tha  eo- 

VatldlMt  (vt'tl-!ln),  ^    A  prediction ;  a 

vaticination.     BMtnd. 
VattlUg  (vat'lng),  a.     Relating  to  the  act  ot 

putting  In  a  vat;  aa,  atMng  charge!  at  tha 


tha  Vira,  a  little  river  in  Hormao- 
ay.]  1.  me  Dame  given  by  Oliver  Baaaelln. 
a  French  poat  at  the  flfleenth  century,  to 
hia  convivial  lODga  compoaed  In  the  valley 
of  the  Vlre,  and  wblob  became  vergr  popular 
overall  Fiance.  Hence— I.InmoittmPmHA 
potlrti,  a  light,  gu  tongi  trequaDtli  em- 
bodyingaaa" >-"—-• . 


ingt  aet  to  papuhir  alia, 
habitant  o 


the  SwlM 

_—  WtlJlBNSXg. 

Vault  (v»ll).  n.    [O.Fr.  omIU.  w»fU(Mad. 
Fr.  eoflti).  IL  tell-- ' '  ■   — " '■■— 


b,  uAig;    ih,  amr*  -See  Kn. 


Many ' ' 
Cftrdin*  • 
anaca> 
yield  g   ' 
tuUati^ 
and  if  A 

Tarrlatj 
the  foi  ( 
the  out- 

Tarries, 

arate  pj- 
•hield. 
Tarsal  < 

Univrr^ 
osed  Bill 

I  beiiev 
world. 

Every  t  i 

Taraovie 
dance,  i 
where  i^ 

Tartabe<: 
n.    One  ■ 
Armeni  i 
tlvate  th 
bishops. 

Taruna 
cover,   t' 
erer,  tli- 
heaveu  * 
In  the  \ 


V  i-arrmx.  A 


_       M.  ,   •*     1  '     -    .U~         —  -  ~ — T  — 


-n 


••        L 


_:^~r:3 


":_-v 


manlfol  ' 
Ulity,  . 
punishtT 
protect '■ 

ffenernll 
Latteilv 
caune  *'f  ' 
Hindu  N 
repress  I.: 
riding  <>' 
noose   ii 
another 
the  wi(  L 

Tarufl  ' 

•trad<ll< 
the  per- 
foot. 

Tarvell^' 

Having 
In  her    \ 
thon^B  *' 
tie  on   t- 
legs  of  !. 
flotant. 
the   eii.i 

is    thi'h 

belle. I   '.i 
Varvels 

[Fr.  r. , 

verUli" 

on  the  :■ 
owner  s 
Verve  I < 

Tarvlcit-' 

Wartri, 
native  in 

Tary  i^<^ 

vary,  fr  " 
balu>$,  -i 
form,  ni 
to  make  ' 
modify;  a- 
vary  its  ]• 
to  vary  a 
2,  To  Chan 

Gods    ■ 

We  are  t  . 
and  couiitr> 

A  To  make 


•   *4  «* 


.-  rt, 

I.  -J  *  — • 


Fate.  far.  f. 


'And  u  ba  Imdt  tttt  following  mtt  «cn' 

Drydin.  — 2.  To  iblH  or  to  changa  dinction: 
M.  the  wind  bhu  to  Uia  weit  or  north. 

four  (wcruw  hnrt  wlili  cT'17  nli.'  Hot- 
BHHifuii.  Tn«irind.lnTunUi;&]liinguiige.li 
nld  to  Htr  aft  wImd  11  cams*  lo  bluw  man 
ulf  m:  Xbt  coamuy  i>  to  ikuul  tonnant.— 
S.  To  turn  round:  nrj;  tw  othervlie  minded: 
•aid  in  nnrd  to  iwnani,'  iMling*.  Intan- 
tlou:  u,  nil  naolntlon  1*  not  to  be  de- 
pnded  on,  he  vtm  u  ottan.  '  A>  pualon 
or  inUnit  mity  sht  about'    £111+1.    See 

Tmt  <TlrX  v.i  SanL  (o  dlr«M  into  ■  dll- 
Unal  oonrH;  ipeclHciUr,  to  weir  or  ciuee 
to  chuige  a  Goune  by  tumlup:  the  Item  to 
wtndwud.  Id  nppoilClon  Co  tacHng.  —  To 

■TMtw  Imctli:  H.  to  iiHroiit  a  ra»i— To 

kaui,  to  pall  tight  uid  elKkoi  illaniitelT. 
VMrsUat  (vAi^.bl),  a.    Chugeahle;  ihlit- 

tug:  Mid  of  wind*.  Dampier. 
T«arllis(>*r'ln|i).;i.uida.  Turning; duns- 

VMrlng  <T*r'ina},  n.  The  icC  ot  turning 
or  ebnnglDg;  a  Dckle  or  caprlclou  change. 

wtth  AUt&t  EDmudMrriiv'^l^l^ 
TMrtn^  <T<tlDg-1i),  odi.     In 

nuniut;  chanslnelr:  ihlttinglr. 
'•"y  f^'")' "      ■ ' 

to  Wllw—  "■■ 


""^ 


▼•■•tallllltrCT*]'e-tk-btt-l-U).n.  Theitato 
or  qnallt]'  ot  belnc  Tegatitble:  TSgetable 

TfCVtabla  (Yere-ta-bl).  a.  \Tr.  UgftabU, 
ttoza  L  H^ttabUii.  enlivening,  ftijtaofffeic, 
to  eullven,   to  sti-englhen,   Crom   vegttut, 

root  leen  alio  In  vigour,  cigtiant )  Bvloug- 
iDg,  nrtalnlng,  or  pwullar  lo  plinti:  bal- 
ing ate  characteriitln  ol  a  plant  or  planla; 
ruombllng  apUntorwhalbelnngita  planta; 
oocnplsd  orconnmed  with  planta;  u,  h^. 
IbM*  oiulltlaei  eefwCoMi  lolcai;  the  Htra- 
toM  nngdom. 

—  Figvlaafioflidt,  inchHureobtalned  fron 
plant!,  ai  malic,  citric,  gallic.  Urtirii'  A.7 
Mlda— »^IaM>  nUiopf,  •  <■ 

pared  bjr  burning   Ptiau       ,  __ 

Eomtnon  aeaweed.  In  a  covered  cmdbte.— 
VtftUMa  aOHUi,  an  alkaloid  (which  im>  ~ 
VtoilabU  atuUimy.  that  branch  gl  botany 
wUeh  mate  ol  Che  form,  diipoaltlon.  and 
•trriBtnr*  <d  the  orsani  of  planta  —  Vtat- 
toMihiMin.  See  under  Bums.— rf^tnelt 
Jlaniitt,  ■  labrlc  made  of  a  Bne  Bbra  ob- 
tained from  the  leavee  of  the  Pinui  lylttt- 
trv.—  VegttnbU  ivory.  Bee  Ivoky-hdt  — 
TeiftfeaAlff^tlly,  a  gelatin aueenbiCance  found 
In  planta;  pectin. — VegetabU  kiju;ttom,  that 
rilriiion  of  natnnl  hlator?  which  embncea 

Indllferentlj  ^t  the  namei  of  etgttablf 
U)d  pionW  The  irloncB  •hinh  ifhIi  nt 
thm  la  termed  Solonv  (i 


many  eiaenlla]  reaHoti,  though 
tr  In  othera.  eapeclallT  In  the  ab- 
aenalbillt/  and  roluntiTT  motion. 
Planta  breache.  feed,  digeit.  Increaiein  Uiilr 
dlmeniiona.  produce  new  indlriditali,  and 
perform  varluui  other  function  1  analoaaus  to 
ttlDM  of  •olmali.  and  which  ar«  eaientlaUj 
characteriiticoflUft  Bee  Plaft,  -  Fr^fciWl 
MaTTOH.  aeeSlAHlow,!.—  FafKlaMtnurpko. 
Ian-  SraMoapBOLoaT—rt^laMa  mould. 

pOTtlon  of  TesetaUla  coDalltuanU :  mould 
ooiuliUng  wholly  or  chiefly  of  humo*  — 
FejWtaW*  B«a  See  Oli^  —  Vejilablipareh- 
AvuL  Samaaa/^areAia^nliupn'.  Staonder 
tAnK  —  VegelatU  phytiob^.  that  branch 


>f  planU.  or 


iBlcei  which  thtir  nrl- 

-VipHabliiUk.    Bama 

'  VeattabU  nUphur.  a  pow- 

_.. m  the  theca  of  X^KopoJlun 

davatvm,  or  common  club-moaa.     It  li 
highly  InRammable,  ud  1i  employed  for 

EDtochnlcal  purpoaaa.— F^^eoUc  toUeu. 
TXLLOW.—VrgetabUSirat.  SmTISBIIR, 

Vag^bla  (Tel'e-U-bl),  n.     [See  the  adjec- 
tive!   1.  A  plane  Sea  PI.AVT,  in  which  ar- 

■re  rnlty  dlacuaaed,  -  !.  In  a  mare  limited 
aenae,  a  pUnl  uied  for  culinary  purpoiea. 
or  uied  for  levdlng  cattle  and  •beep  orottaar 
lalL  VegaCxbTea 


(uUfloHC 


T«smal  ("lytar 


[Ft.  v^UU.    See 

planta;  having  Iba  cbaractariatJci 
iDfavegetable;  vcgeta1>le.  fiurl»i. 


1  01  or  partolning  to  that  clau  of  ■^M 
oaand  DUtrJtlveaaalmllalluD, 


ranUl  (vej'e-tal),  n.    A  plant;aregeCab]e. 
'  Your  minerala,  vefftlaiM,  and  anlmalL'    B. 


r  vegetable 


or  proparty  of  bein 

TegetablKty.-lTh.  .„.  .„ 

phenomena  which  conitltute  the  life  or 
ailiCenceotaTegetable.  BaeVRanai,a,  t. 

T«C«tMlUI  (vej-o-ti'ti-an),  n.  1.  One  who 
abatalni  from  aolmal  food,  and  Urea  eiclu- 
lively  on  vegetables,  egn  milk.  Ac  Btrlct 
Tegelariani  Bat  vegetaElo  and  farinaceooi 
food  only,  and  will  not  eat  bnltar.  aggi,  or 
even  milk.  — 1  One  who  maintain!  that 
vegetablea  and  tarlnicaoni  aubitancei  eon- 
atltute  the  only  proper  food  for  man. 

V«rt«1«i(*eJ-o-li'ri.an),a.  Ot  or  belong- 
ing tu  the  diet  or  ^tam  ot  the  ve^Urlani; 


listing  lo  vegatarlani  < 


ot  thavegatirl 
r  to  vegetailan 


IfveJ-o-IA'ti-aO'lim),  n.  Ths 


Ubiea.   The  doctrlDM  and  pnctlce  of  yece- 

tariulnnareaaoldM 

the  tlina  of  FytEa- 

gorii.  and  have  for  agee  been  itrictly  ob- 

yain  the  practice  of  lu 
TBgeUble  food  h»i  come 

Hindui;  and  ot  Ute 

taiiCliw  aolely  upon 
n  with  dietetic  ra- 

the  pnbUc  In  eonnectl 

form 

Vsntftto  (vel'e-Ut).  a 
talrf;  ppr.  ttgruitiag 

[In  forai^m  L 

lngfroniirei«r(aW*(wl 

11.  the  manner  ol  plant 

^  will  not  ^.llu 

without  a  certain  i&gT°ea  of  beat 

^ij:°m^^'^ 

^™^;        p^ 

Hence-i  To  Uve  an  Idle,  unthinking,  uie- 

f 

■xsSx'' 

y, 

n>.  B.   1,  The  act  or 

t 

laprocaMcfgT""- 

I 

Sn'^V^Ubln 

I 

collecUrely:  ai.  a 
j(lalda;lnthemldjt 

1^  iuiiirlant  tfgtlaHan. 

SL^sa^K^i 

^^'u-jr-ir* 

r*.«™. 

t.  In  mad.  a  morbid  piT>diicC1on  which  rliei 

vhHei  of  the  heart. 

In  ayphUla.  *c:  alao. 

on  thoinrtnceaol 

woundiorukeim,    J>u 

a  ciTilal 
er  aointioi 


Hf  aaili,  or  tallna  vtffetatitm, 
oond-ation  tonned  by  lalta,  aft 
WBlar,  whan  lat  In  Qie  air  lor 
ThaaeooDcMtloaa  appear  round  the  inrfaca 
ol  the  liquor,  affliieil  to  Che  ildai  ol  tba  vei- 
aal.  and  are  olten  In  branching  forma  ao  aa 


nyflaltK  propertlei  of  aolL 
VwetatiTa  I  (rel'e-tac-lv).  n.    A  vegetable. 

CvletrwtH 
Veg*t«tlT«te«  (vaj'e-at-lr-naa),  n.    The 

-  iillly  ol  being  vegetative,  or  producing 

-  >'(v»-ietO,  B.  [L  H^Ku.  enliveD^l. 
.,Bv,.uiii.  See  ViaiTaBLi.  ]  Vlgoroua;  ac- 
tive.   [Earol 

like  v>  apple  of  fold  iq  jt  pictuitf  of  ittvn.       Stu/M. 
TegetlTal  (vol'e-tivX  a.    Vagatable;  having 

the  nature  of  planta;  capable  ol  growth, 

'  VegitiK  life.'    rtmjr. 
VegatiTel(veJ'e-U»). «.     A  reieCable.    'In 

wailica.  In  metala,  itonsi.'    Shot. 
VemtonillnUl  (vara-ta-al-ka-ll).  il     An  al- 

V«mtO-«Illni»l{»era-M-an-l-mal),o.     Par- 
tiling  or  the  nature  both  ol  vegelable  and 


illty 

„ ICad 

'bleb  1>  veheniant;  aa, 
'      our;  Impeluontir; 

'  lova  or  aflectlou; 

or  other  paasluri. 

;.'  Addiim.  -Fiery 


ly  kind:  impatuoui  lorca: 
mpetuoilty;  bolitarouineaa:  violence;  fury; 


le  MA^maqey  of  yonr  iJfaotlon.' 
.emrat  OS^e-ment).  o.    (Pr.  n 


.  int,  aanr,  taha- 

It,  III  carried  out  ol  one'a  m^d.  Irom 

WHO,  lo  carry  (*ae  VibicuX  and  kmhi.  th* 

mind.)  I.  Prececding  Irom  or  charactarlMd 

by  gtrength.  •lolenea,  or  ImpMuoal^  ot  feel- 
ing or  emodon;  very  ardent;  vary  eager  or 
urgent;  lervant:  pajalonala;  a^  a  veKrmtnl 
afleetlDn  or  paailon;  tKAament  deaire:  oeAe- 
mefil  eloquence.  ^  FaAimant  Importunity, ' 
5110*.  'ThalrivAmtenl  laaUgatlon.'SAoik.— 


ifffiS 


;  fnrioni;  very  fc 


Btji.  Impatuona.  violent,  fnrloui.  ijoialor- 
oui,  paaalonate,  ferrld,  ardent,  fiery,  ^ow- 
ini,  burning,  eager,  urgent 
Vbfaanuutly  (v^^a-menl-li).  Ida.     Inave- 


r;  wltb  y 


,t  fon 


ienca;  urgantiy;   lorcllily;  ardently;  paa- 

alonately.     Mark  ilv.  9L 
YaUcie  (vtaa-kii  n.    [Ft.  uiUmlt.  tram  i^ 

veAicirium,  a  vehlcie,  a  carriage,  from  hAo. 
~  to  carrr,  from  a  root  aeon  ilac  in  K,  mgon, 

way.]    I,  Any  kind  of  carriage  moving  on 

heodlug  coachea,  cbarluta,  gloi,  wigoni. 
carta  ut  ereiy  kind,  alelgha.  uedgea.  an<l 
the  like:  a  conveyance.— 1  That  which  i> 

miialon,  or  communication;  aa.  luguage  la 
the  ordinary  erAicli  for  GODveylDE  Ideal. 
'  Hli  blood  the  »AuJa  ot  lite.'  jirXf.  flair. 
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*  And  alms  are  but  the  vehidet  of  prayer/ 
Dryden. 

The  gaiety  of  a  divertini;  word  senres  as  a  vehicU 
to  convey  the  force  and  meanine  of  a  thing. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

8.  Id  phar,  a  sabttance  in  which  medicine  is 
taken;  an  excipient  (which  aeeX— 4.  In  art. 
a  menstraom  or  medium  in  which  paints, 
gnms,  varnishes.  &c.,  are  dissolved  and  pre- 
pared for  use;  thus  in  painting  water  is  the 
vehicle  in  fresco  and  water-colours,  the 
colours  being  consolidated  with  gum-arabic; 
size  is  ased  in  distemper  painting,  and  the 
fixed  oils  of  linseed,  nut.  and  poppy  are  used 
in  oil-painting.  Fairholt. 
Valllbled  (ve'tii-lcld).  p.  and  a.  Conveyed  in 
or  applied  or  imparted  by  means  of  a  ve- 
hicle. 

Guards  us  throiwh  polemic  life 

From  poison  vehidtd  in  praise.     Mat.  Green. 

VehiOUlar  (vg-hilc'a-UrX  a.  Of,  pertaining, 
or  relating  to  a  vehicle  or  vehicles;  as,  iw- 
hietdar  traffic;  vekimUir  conveyance. 

Yeblculary  ( v6-hik'Q-la-riX  a.    Vehicular. 

Vehloulate  (ve-hik'a-l&t),  «.(.  To  convey, 
apply,  or  impart  by  means  of  a  vehicle. 
CarlyU. 

Yebloulatory  (vs-hik'a-la-to-ri),  a.  Pertahi- 
ing  or  relating  to  a  vehicle;  vehicular.  '  Vt- 
hieulatory  gear  for  setting  out.'  Carlyle. 

Velune  (f&'me).  n.    Same  as  Vehmgeriehte. 

VehiiLgerichte  (f&m'ge-ri^-te),  n.pL  [PL  of 
Q.  vefimgericht—O.Q.  veme,  /erne,  fern,  pun- 
ishment, and  gerieht,  a  court  of  Justice. ]  A 
system  of  secret  tribunals  which  originated 
during  the  middle  ages  in  Westptuuia,  and 
then  spread  over  Germany  when  the  regular 
ad  ministration  of  Justice  had  fallen  into  com- 
plete disorder.  The  chief  of  the  association 
(tlie  Freigra/= free  count)  was  usually  a  man 
of  exalted  rank,  and  had  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  the  courts.  His  associates  (Frei- 
sehdfen  =  free  Justices)  concurred  in  and 
executed  the  sentences  of  the  court,  being 
bound  by  a  tremendous  oath  to  obey  all  its 
behests,  and  keep  secret  its  pro^edings 
from  all  that  is  between  heaven  and  earth. 
The  assemblies  of  the  tribunal  were  some- 
times held  in  public  and  in  the  open  air, 
but  were  generally  held  by  night  in  a  forest 
or  in  some  other  concealed  place.  Any  per- 
son supposed  to  be  guilty  of  neresy,  sorcery, 
rape,  theft,  robberv.  or  murder,  might  be 
summoned  before  the  court  and  compelled 
to  answer  the  charge  brought  against  him 
by  tlie  accuser,  who  was  one  of  the  Frei- 
schOffen.  If  the  accused  was  found  guilty  of 
a  capital  crime,  or  if  he  repeatedly  refused 
to  appear  on  being  duly  cited,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  FreischOffen  to  put  him  to  death. 
This  system  offered  great  scope  for  the  spirit 
of  private  revenge,  malice,  and  interested 
motives,  and  many  Judicial  murders  were 
perpetrated.  When  the  governments  of  the 
various  states  became  more  effective  and 
society  more  settled,  the  regular  executive 
struggled  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  vehm- 
geriehte. and  ultimately  succeeded,  the  last 
tribunal  being  held  at  Zell  in  1568. 

Vehmlc  (v^'mlkX  a.  Of  or  nertaining  to  the 
vehme  or  vehmgeriehte  (which  see). 

Veil  (val).  n.  [O.Fr.  veiU,  vaiU,  Mod.Fr. 
voile,  a  veil,  a  sail,  a  curtain.  Ac,  from  L. 
veluni,  a  sail,  covering,  veil,  derived  by  some 
from  a  root  meaning  to  move,  seen  also  in 
veho,  to  carry,  and  in   K   way,  wagon,] 

1.  Something  hung  up  or  spread  out  to  in- 
tercept the  view;  a  covering  thrown  before 
or  over  something  to  prevent  it  being  seen; 
a  screen;  a  curtain;  specifically,  any  more  or 
less  transparent  piece  of  dress  worn  to  con- 
ceal, ^aoe.  or  protect  the  face. 

The  veii  of  the  temple  was  rent  In  twain. 

Mat.  xrviL  51. 
Bonnet  nor  vril  henceforth  no  creature  wear! 
No  sun  nor  wind  will  ever  strive  to  kiss  you. 

SAat. 

2.  Fig.  anything  that  prevents  observation; 
a  covering,  mask,  disguise,  or  the  like. 

I  will  pluck  the  borrow'd  ve$/  of  modesty  from  the 
so-tecmu)|;  Mrs.  Pa{;e.  SAat. 

8.  In  bot  and  zool  same  as  Velum.— 4.  In 
atiat.  the  soft  palate.  See  Palatk.  — To 
take  the  t>eil,  to  assume  the  veil  according 
to  the  custom  of  a  woman  when  she  becomes 
a  nun;  to  retire  to  a  nunnery. 
Veil  (val),  v.t.  I.  To  cover  or  conceal  with 
a  veil,  curtain,  or  something  similar. 

Her  face  was  ffi/H,  yet  to  my  fancied  si^ht 
Love,  sweetness  goodness  in  her  pcrvin  shined. 

Then  his  robe 
Ulysses  drew,  behind  its  ample  folds 
yeUing  his  face  through  fear  to  be  ot>s<rrved. 


2.  To  invest;  to  enshroud;  to  envelop;  to 
hide;  to  conceal.     'Pan  or  Apollo,  veild  in 
human  form'    Wordsworth. —Z.  To   keep 
from  being  seen;  to  conceal  from  view. 
She  bow'd  as  if  to  veil  a  noble  tear.      Tennyson. 

4.  To  conceal,  figuratively;  to  mask;  to  dis- 
guise. '  To  keep  your  great  pretences  veiled.' 
Shak,  •  Half  to  show,  half  vei<  his  deep  in- 
tent'   Pope. 

Vellle88(vaiaes\a.  Destitute  of  a  veil.  'Her 
veUlees  eyes.'    rennyson. 

Vein  (v&n),  n.  [Fr.  veine,  from  L.  vena,  a 
blood-vessel,  vein,  also  natural  bent,  genius, 
supposed  to  be  from  same  root  as  veho,  to 
carry.  See  Veil.]  1.  One  of  a  system  of 
membranous  canals  or  tubes  distributed 
throughout  the  bodie#  of  animals  for  the 
pui'pose  of  returning  the  impure  blood  from 
the  extremities,  surfaces,  and  viscera  to  the 
heart  and  lungs.  They  are  devoid  of  elas- 
ticity, and  have  no  pulsation,  the  motion  of 
the  blood  being  mainly  secured  by  pressure 
of  the  moving  muscles,  between  which  they 
are  imbedded,  the  backward  flow  of  the 
blood  being  prevented  where  necessary  by 
a  series  of  valves  which  permit  a  current 
only  towards  the  heart  The  veins  arise 
from  venous  capillaries  which  collect  from 
the  tissues  the  blood  recently  brought  to 
them  by  the  arterial  capillaries.  These 
venous  capillaries  unite  to  form  ultimate 
veins,  which  still  unite  in  turn,  forming 
gradually  larger  branches  and  trunks  as  they 
approach  the  centre  of  the  circulation.  The 
venous  blood  returned  from  above  the  re- 
gion of  the  heart  is  united  in  one  great 
vein,  tlie  vena  cava  superior,  all  those  from 
below  entering  by  the  vena  cava  inferior. 
The  portal  vein  (vena  porta)  receives  the 
venous  blood  from  the  intestines  and  con- 
veys it  through  the  liver  to  the  vena  cava 
Inferior.   The  pulmonary  vein  and  branches 

f;o  from  the  light  side  of  the  heart  to  the 
ungs.  carrying  the  blood  to  the  air-sacs  to 
be  revivified  by  the  oxygen  of  the  inspired 
air.  The  veins  like  the  arteries  are  com- 
posed of  three  coats.  Valves  are  absent  in 
the  venae  portse,  the  portal,  the  pulmonanr, 
and  various  other  veins,  and  are  present  in 
greatest  numbers  in  the  veins  of  the  extre- 
mities.—2.  A  tube  or  an  assemblage  of  tubes 
through  which  the  sap  of  plants  is  trans- 
mitted along  the  leaves.  The  term  is  more 
appropriately  applied  to  the  finer  and  more 
complex  ramifications  which  interbranch 
with  each  other  like  net- work,  the  larger  and 
more  direct  assemblages  of  vessels  being 
called  ribe  and  nervee.  Veins  are  also  found 
in  the  calyx  and  corolla  of  fiowers.  — 8.  A  crack 
or  fissure  in  a  rock,  filled  up  by  substances 
different  from  the  rock,  and  which  may  either 
be  metallic  or  non-metallic.  Veins  are  some- 
times many  yards  wide,  having  a  length  of 
many  miles,  and  they  ramify  or  branch  out 
into  innumerable  smaller  parts,  often  as 
slender  as  threads.  Metallic  veins  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  primary,  and  lower  and  middle 
secondary  rocks.  Many  species  of  stones. 
as  granite,  porphyry.  &c.,  are  often  found 
in  veina— 4.  A  streak  or  wave  of  different 
colour,  appearing  in  wood,  in  marble,  and 
other  stones;  a  long  irregular  streak  of  col- 
our. —6.  A  cavity,  fissure,  or  cleft,  as  in  the 
earth  or  other  substance.  *  To  do  me  busi- 
ness in  the  veine  o*  the  earth.'    Shak. — 

6.  Any  distinctive  or  valuable  property  or 
characteristic  considered  as  running  through 
or  being  intermingled  with  others ;  a  con- 
tinued strain;  current;  streauL 

He  can  open  a  vein  of  true  and  noble  thinkiit^. 

SvUt. 
Many  a  good  poetic  vein  is  buried  under  trade. 

7.  Manner  nf  speech  or  action;  particular 
style,  character,  disposition,  or  cast  of  mind. 

This  is  Eri  les'  Trt>/,  a  tyrant's  wnw.        SMaJt. 
The  whole  world  af^in 
Cannot  i»ick  out  five  such,  uke  each  one  in  his  vein. 

SJkaJt. 

8.  Particular  mood,  temper,  humour,  or  dis- 
position for  the  time  being. 

I  am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to-day.        SMaA. 

Speak'st  thou  in  earnest  or  in  Jesting  vein  t 

Dryden. 

Vein  (v&n).  vt.  To  fill  or  furnish  with  veins; 
to  cover  with  veins;  to  streak  or  variegate 
with  veins. 

Not  tbo'  all  the  gold 
That  veins  the  world,  were  pack'd  to  make  your 
crown.  TennjfsoH. 

Velnal  t  (v&'nal),  a.  Belating  to  the  veins ; 
venons.    Boule. 

Valned  (v&nd),  a.  1.  Full  of  veins;  streaked; 
variegated;  as.  veined  marble.  'Meadows 
often  veined  with  gentle  gliding  brooks.' 


Drayton.— 2.  In  bot.  having  vessels  branch- 
ing over  the  surface,  as  a  leaf. 
VemlBg  (v&n'ing),  n.  I.  The  act  or  procesa 
of  forming  veins.— 2.  A  streaked  or  varie- 
gated appearance  as  if  covered  by  a  net- 
work of  veins. 

In  the  edifices  of  roan  there  should  be  found  rer. 
erent  worship  and  following  of  the  spirit  .  .  .  which 
gives  veining  to  the  leaf  and  polish  to  the  shelL 

8.  In  toeaving,  a  stripe  in  the  cloth  formed 

by  a  vacancy  in  the  warp. —4  A  kind  of 

needle- work  in  which  the  veins  of  a  piece  of 

muslin  are  wrought  to  a  pattern. 
Veinless  (vinles),  a.  DesUtute  of  veins;  M, 

a  veinteu  leaf. 
Yelnlet  (vinlet),  n.    A  small  vein;  a  vein 

branching  off  from  a  larger  vein.    'Veiaa 

and  veinlets.'    Carlyle. 
Velnoiui  (vacuus),  a.    Same  as  Vetiofu, 

The  excellent  old  gentleman's  nails  are  long  and 
leaden,  and  his  hands  lean  and  veinnts.     /Helens, 

Vein-stone  (v&n'stdn),  n.  The  stony  or 
mineral  matter  occupying  a  vein;  vein-stuff. 

Veln-Btair  (vto'stuf),  n.  The  non-metal- 
liferous matter  found  in  a  vein  or  lode,  and 
technically  called  the  matrix  or  gang. 

Veiny  (va'ui).  a.  Full  of  veins;  as.  veiny 
leaves.     'The  veiny  marble.'    Thomson. 

Velar  (vdl«rX  a.  [L.  velum,  a  veil]  Ot 
pertaining,  or  relating  to  a  veil;  specifi- 
cally, in  philoL  a  term  applied  to  certain 
sounds,  as  those  representeid  by  the  letters 
gw,  kw,  gu,  produced  by  the  aid  of  the  veil 
or  soft  palate.    A.  H.  Sayee. 

Velarium  (v6-la'ri-um).  n.  [L.  1  The  great 
awning  driswn  over  the  roofless  Roman 
theatres  or  amphitheatres  to  protect  the 
spectators  from  the  rain  or  the  sun's  rays. 

Velate  (vSQAtX  a.  [L.  velatus,  pp.  of  veto, 
to  veil.]    In  bot  having  a  veil;  veiled. 

Velatura  (vel'a-tQ-raX  n.  [It,  from  velar§, 
to  cover,  to  veil.]  In  Jlne  arte,  the  art  or 
process  of  glazing  a  picture  by  rubbing  on  a 
thin  covering  of  colour  with  Uie  hand.  This 
mode  was  much  practised  by  the  early 
Italian  paintera 

Velet  (viU).  tk    A  veil    Spenser. 

Velella  (ve-lella),  n.  [L.  velum,  a  saH]  A 
genus  of  Hydrozoa.    See  Vii.ki.ltpjk. 

Velellldte (vdlelOi-dfi),  n.pL  a  family  of 
Hydrozoa.  sub -class  Siphonophora,  order 
Pbvsophoridn.  The  best  known  member, 
Velella  vulgaris  or  Sallee-man.  is  about  2 
inches  in  length  by  1^  in  height  It  is  of  a 
beautiful  blue  colour  and  semi-transparent, 
and  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  with  ita 
vertical  crest  exposed  to  the  wind  as  a  sail: 
hence  the  name. 

Vtila  (vdOi-a).  n.    [L.  velum,  a  sail]    A 

genus  of  hemipterous  insects.     V.  eurren* 
I  commonly  seen  running  on  the  surface  of 
broolcs. 

VeliferoOB  (v6-lif4r-usX  a.  [L.  velum,  a 
sail,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  or  carry- 
ing saiU  *Vel\ferous  chariots.'  £velyi%. 
[Rare.] 

Vellgerous  (vfi-liJ'Arus),  a.  [L.  velum,  a 
veil,  and  gero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  a  velum. 
See  Velum. 

Vellnche  (ve-linshO.  n.  [Also  iwIumA,  per- 
haps from  Fr.  avaler,  to  let  down.  See 
AVALS,  v.t]  A  tubular  vessel  open  at  both 
ends,  wider  above  than  below,  and  such  that 
when  dipped  into  liquor  and  the  thumb  or 
finger  closed  on  the  upper  end  the  liquid 
does  not  run  out  when  the  instrument  la 
lifted.    It  is  used  in  sampling  liquors. 

Velltatlont  (veli-ti'shon),  n.  [L  velUatiQ, 
velitationis,  from  velitor,  vetitatus,  to  skir- 
mish, from  veles,  velitia,  a  light-armed  aol- 
dier.]  A  dispute  or  contest;  a  slight  skir- 
mish.   Burton. 

VellYOlant  (ve-liv'd-lantX  a.  (L.  velivolant, 
velicolantis— velum,  a  sail,  and  vdo,  to  fly.] 
Passing  under  sail    [Rare.  ] 

Veil  (velX  n.  [FeU,  a  skin.  F  is  often 
changed  to  e  in  the  dialect  of  the  South  of 
England.  ]  The  maw  or  stomach  of  a  younc 
calf  used  for  rennet    [ Local  ] 

Veil  (velX  v.L  [Perhaps  from  veU,  provin- 
cial form  of /eU,  a  skin.  See  above.)  To  cot 
off  the  turf  or  sward  of  land.    [Local  ] 

Velleltyt  (vel-ld'i-U).  n.  [Fr.  velUiU.  from 
L.  velU,  to  will]  VoliUon  in  the  weakest 
form;  an  indolent  or  inactive  wish  or  in- 
clination towards  a  thing,  which  leads  to  do 
energetic  effort  to  obtain  it:  chiefly  a  scho- 
lastic term. 

The  wishing  of  a  thing  Is  not  property  the  wflBa^ 
it.  but  it  is  that  which  is  called  by  the  schoob  an  im- 
perfect velletty.  and  imports  bo  more  than  an  idte 
inoperative  complacency  in.  and  desire  of  lh<;  em  ' 
witnout  any  consideration  of  the  weans.        5muM. 
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y«UAliaC0»t   n,      VillAoa^  or  vUleiuige. 
T«ll«t,tV6Ulltat(v6net.Yemt).a.  Velvet 

His  veiM  head  benn  to  shoot  out. 

And  hi*  wTOUhed  honu  gan  newlj  sprout 

YtfUCftte  (rellikit),  v.t  [L.  veUieo,  veUi- 
eatumt  from  vello,  to  pulL]  To  twitch;  to 
eaoM  to  twitch  convtuiively:  applied  to  the 
mntclet  and  flbree  of  animals.  'CootuI- 
■ions  ariaioff  from  something  vettioating  a 
neirr9.'    AnuthnoL 

Vtllicate  (velOi-lUUX  v-^  To  ™o^o  >P**- 
modically;  to  twitch;  as,  a  nenre  vellicate*. 

Ttllication  (veMl-ki'shonX  n.  [L.  velU- 
eaUo.  See  above.]  L  The  act  of  twitching 
or  of  causing  to  twitch.— 2.  A  twitching  or 
oonvnlsive  motion  of  a  muscular  flbre. 
WattM. 

VeOlimttTa  (velOi-kAt-iv).  a.    Having  the 

Jpower  of  vellicating.  plucking,  or  twitcning. 

Ytilon  (vel-yon'X  n.  (Sp. ;  same  word  as 
htiUm.]  A  Icind  of  Spanish  money  of  ac- 
count The  term  is  also  used  lilce  the  Eng- 
lish word  iterling.  The  reaU  de  vetton  is 
worth  about  2yL  English. 

Vtilopad  (vel'oDtX  pp-  iQ  ^'''  having  gills 
of  such  or  such  a  tincture :  applied  to  a 
cock  whose  gills  are  borae  of  a  different 
tincture  from  the  body. 

T6llOtia(veM6'zi-a\  n.  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat  order  Hmnoooraceie ;  the  tree  lilies. 
They  have  the  appearance  of  lilies  with  a 
perennial  stem,  2  to  10  feet  high.  They 
give  a  peculiar  aspect  to  the  flora  of  some 
districts  of  South  America,  and  are  chiefly 
natives  of  the  dry  mountain  regions  of 
Brasa 

TaUuin  (verum).  n.  [Fr.  v^in,  from  L.  vitu- 
linuM,  pertaining  to  a  calf,  from  vUului,  a 
calf.  See  Vbal.]  A  fine  kind  of  parchment 
made  of  calfs  skin,  and  rendered  clear, 
smooth,  and  white  for  writing  on.  (See 
Parchment.)  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
a  superior  Idnd  of  writing  paper,  and  to  a 
kind  of  cotton  cloth  prepared  to  imitate 
more  or  less  vellum  in  appearance. 

VeUumy  (verum-i),  a.   Resembling  vellum. 

Yellas  (veVlus).  n.  [L.,  a  fleece.]  In  boL 
the  stipe  of  certain  fungi 

VelOOe  (v&16'chaX  [it,  quick.]  In  mtaie, 
a  term  preflxed  to  a  passage  or  movement 
to  indicate  that  it  is  to  be  performed  with 
great  quickness  or  swiftness. 

Veloolniail  (v^-los'i-man),  n.  [L  velox,  m- 
loeU,  swift,  and  tnanut,  the  hand.]  A  car- 
riage of  the  nature  of  a  velocipede  driven 
by  band. 

Yuodmeter  (v6-16-8im'e-tAr),  n.  [L.  velox, 
veloea,  rapid,  and  Gr.  metron,  a  measure.) 
An  apparatus  for  measuring  the  speed  of 
machinenr.    Simmondt. 

VelOdpeda  (vd-los'i-pdd).  n.  [From  L  velox, 
eeloeu.  swift,  and  j)e<.j>Mif,  afoot  SeeVs- 
LOCITT,  Foot.]  A  light  vehicle  or  carriage 
impelled  by  the  rider.  One  of  the  older  forms 
of  this  carriage  consisted  of  two  wheels  of 
nearly  equal  size,  placed  one  before  the  other, 
and  connected  by  a  beam  on  which  the 
driver's  seat  was  fixed.  The  rider,  sitting 
astride  the  machine,propelled  it  by  the  thrust 
of  each  foot  on  the  ground.  This  form  dates 
from  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 
About  half  a  century  later  treadles  operat- 
ing cranks  on  the  axle  of  the  front  wheel 
came  into  use.  and  soon  many  modified  and 
improved  kinds  became  popular  under  the 
name  of  the  bicycle.  (See  Bictolb.)  A  three- 
wheeled  velocipede,  or  tricycle,  which  offers 
a  safer  seat  to  its  occupant,  is  also  in  exten- 
sive use,  and  may  be  so  constructed  as  to 
carry  two  persons.  Light  boats  driven  by 
a  paddle  wheel  or  wheels  operated  by  cranks 
and  treadles,  and  known  as  water-veloci- 
pedes, have  been  also  brought  into  use. 

V(A00ip6dift  (v6-los'i-pM-ist),  n.  One  who 
uses  a  velocipede;  one  who  runs  matches  on 
a  velocipede. 

Velodtsr  (vWosl-tt).  »»•  \Tt-  vOociU,  from 
L.  veloeUa*.  from  velox,  veloeit,  swift,  rapid; 
from  a  root  seen  also  in  veles,  a  light-armed 
soldier  (whence  velitation);  Skr.  vol,  to 
turn  about.]  1.  Quickness  or  speed  in  mo- 
tion or  movement;  swiftness;  rapidity;  ce- 
lerity; as,  the  velocity  of  wind;  the  velocity 
of  a  planet  or  comet  in  its  orbit  or  course; 
the  velocity  of  a  cannon-ball;  the  velocity  of 
Uoht  It  is  not  applied  to  the  movements 
of  animals,  or  but  rarely.  See  Celbritt.— 
2.  In  phytiea,  rate  of  motion,  whether  fast 
or  slow;  the  rate  at  which  a  body  changes  its 
position  in  space;  the  rate  of  change  of 
position  of  a  point  per  unit  of  time.  The 
Tdocity  <d  a  body  is  unt/orm  when  it  passes 


through  equal  spaces  in  equal  times,  and  it 
is  varuUtU  when  the  spaces  passed  through 
in  equal  times  are  unequaL  The  velocity 
of  a  body  is  acetUrated  when  it  passes 
through  a  greater  space  in  equal  successive 
portions  of  time,  as  is  the  case  of  falling 
bodies  under  the  action  of  gravity,  and  it  is 
retarded  when  a  less  space  is  passed  through 
in  each  successive  portion  of  time.  When 
Uie  motion  of  a  body  is  uniform  its  velocity 
is  measured  by  the  space  described  by  it  in 
a  unit  of  time,  as  one  second.  If  the  mo- 
tion of  i^e  body  is  not  uniform  its  velocity 
is  measured  by  the  space  which  it  would 
describe  uniformly  in  a  given  time,  if  the 
motion  became  and  continued  uniform  from 
that  instant  of  time.  The  unit  of  space  u)d 
time  taken  in  order  to  measure  velocity, 
may  be  assumed  of  any  magnitude,  but  in 
theoretical  mechanics  one  second  is  usually 
taken  as  the  unit  of  time,  and  one  foot  as  the 
nnitotspmct.— Angular  velocity.  See  under 
Anoulab.— /nifiaii»<oci(y,therateofmove> 
ment  of  a  body  at  starting:  especially  used 
of  the  velocity  of  a  projectile  as  it  issues 
from  a  firearm.  —  Virtual  velocity.  See 
under  Virtual.— Stn.  Swiftness,  rapidity, 
celerity,  speed,  fleetness.  quicknesa 

Veltfkre  (velt'f&r),  n.    A  fieldfare.    '  A  veil- 

Jaxt  or  a  snipe. '    Svoiji.    (Local ] 

Yldum  (vdlumX  n.  (L.,  a  veil]  1.  In  hd. 
a  name  given  to  a  horixontal  membrane 
oonnectii^  the  margin  of  the  pileus  of  a 
fungus  wiUi  the  stipes.— 2.  In  tool,  the  mem- 
brane which  surrounds  and  partially  closes 
the  mouth  of  the  disc  of  Medus«  or  medu- 
siform  gonophores. — Velum  palaU,  in  anat. 
the  veil  of  the  palate;  the  soft  palate.  See 
Palatb. 

Velumen  (ve-lfi'men),  n.  [L.,  a  cover,  a 
fleece.]  In  bot.  the  velvety  coating  formed 
over  some  leaves  by  short  soft  haira. 

Veloret  (verOr),  n.  [Fr.  velours,  O.Fr.  ve2- 
otio;,  velotu,  viUute,  from  L.  viUonu,  shaggv. 
from  villue,  shaggy  hair.]  Velvet  'An  old 
hat  lined  with  velure.'    Beau.  ±  Fl. 

VelutinoiUI  (ve-lQ'tinus),  a.  [It  veluto, 
velvet]  Resembling  velvet;  velvety;  soft; 
specifically,  in  bot.  having  a  hairy  surface, 
which  in  texture  resembles  velvet  as  in 
Roehea  coeeinea. 

Velveret  (vervdr-et),  n.  A  kind  of  fustian. 
Soutkey. 

Velvet  (vervetX  n.  [O.K.  veUtuctU  IChau- 
eer),  velwet,  veUute;L.L.velluetum,vellutum; 
It  velluto;  from  a  Latin  adjective  villutuM, 
shaggy,  from  viUue,  shilbgy  nair.1  1.  A  rich 
silk  stuff,  covered  on  ihe  outside  with  a 
close,  short,  fine,  soft  shag  or  nap.  In  this 
fabric  the  warp  is  passed  over  wires  so  as  to 
make  a  row  of  loops  which  project  from  the 
backing,  and  are  thus  left,  by  withdrawing 
the  wire,  for  an  uncut  or  pile  velvet,  but  are 
cut  by  a  knife  to  make  a  cut  velvet  The 
same  name  is  given  to  cotton  stuffs  manu- 
factured in  the  same  way,  which  are  also 
called  velveteen  or  cotton  velvet— Z  A  deli- 
cate hairy  integument  covering  a  deer's 
antlers  in  the  first  stages  of  growth.  It  is 
amply  provided  with  blood-vessels,  which 
supply  nutriment  to  the  horns,  but  gradu- 
ally besins  to  shrivel  and  peel  off.  its  com- 
plete disappearance  being  hastened  by  the 
deer  rubbing  its  antlers  against  trees,  Ac 

Velvet  (vel'vet),v.<.  To  paint  velvet  [Rare.] 

Verditure  ...  is  the  palest  green  that  is,  but  good 
to  ve/ve/  upon  black  in  anjr  drapeiy.        Peacham, 

Velvet  (vel'vet),  a.  Made  of  velvet;  or  soft 
and  delicate  like  velvet  as  the  skin  of  an 
animal  or  the  surface  of  a  plant  '  The  cow- 
sUp's  o«<M(  head.'    MUUm. 

Velvet  (vel'vetX  v.t.  To  cover  with  velvet; 
to  cause  to  resemble  velvet.    [Rare.] 

Velveted  (vel'vet-ed).  a.  Partaking  of  the 
nature  of  velvet;  painted  so  as  to  resemble 
velvet 

Velveteen  (vel-vet-^nO,  n.  [From  velvet  ]  A 
kind  of  cloth  made  of  cotton  in  imitation  of 
velvet;  cotton  velvet    See  Vblvbt. 

Velvet-guard  (vel'vet-g»rdX  n.  l.  A  guard  or 
ornamental  trimming  of  dress  worn  in  the 
time  of  Shakspere.  'These  velvei-g%tard», 
and  black-laced  sleeves.'  Decker.— %  Fig. 
a  person  wearing  such  ornaments.  '  To  vm- 
vet-guard*  and  Sunday  citizena'    Shak. 

Velveting  (vel'vetingX  n.  The  fine  nap  or 
shag  of  velvet 

Velvet-leaf  (vel'vet-16f),  n.  A  name  given 
to  the  Oiseampeloe  Pareira,  on  account  of 
the  silky  down  which  covers  the  leaves, 
also  to  Sida  Abutilon.    See  Oisbampblos. 

Velvet -moM  (vel'vetmos),  n.  A  lichen 
(Oyrophora  muritia)  used  in  dveing,  found 
in  the  Dovrefjeld  Mountains  of  Norway. 


Velvet-I»alnting(vervet-p&nt-ing),n.  The 
art  of  ctdouring  on  velvet  with  transparent 
liquid  and  other  readily  diluted  colours. 

Velvet-pee t  (vel'vet-pd),  n.  [Velvet,  and 
L.O.  and  D.  pile,  Ooth.  i^auto— cloth,  a 
warm  Jacket  See  Pba-jacutt.]  A  velvet 
jacket 

Though  now  your  blockhead  be  covered  with  a 
Spanish  block,  and  your  lashed  shoulders  with  a 
vthnt'ftt.  Btau.  Or  Fl. 

Velvet-pile  (vel'vet-pn),  n.  A  kind  of  car- 
pet with  a  long  soft  nap.    Simmonde. 

velvet-mnner  (vervet-mn-^r).  n.  a  bird, 
the  water-rail  (which  seeX     wiUoughby. 

Velvet-BCOter  (vel'vet-skd't^r),  n.  A  marine 
bird  of  the  genus  Oidemia  (0.  /ueea),  a  Idnd 
of  black  duck.    See  Scoter. 

Velvety  (verve-ti),  a.  Made  of  or  resembling 
velvet;  smooUi.  soft  or  delicate  in  surface. 
*  The  beautiful  velvety  turf  of  the  gardens.' 
T.  Hughee. 

Vena  (vd'naX  n.  [L.1  In  anat  a  vein.  Vena 
cava,  the  largest  vein  in  the  body,  so  named 
from  its  great  cavity,  into  which,  as  a  com- 
mon channel,  all  the  lesser  veins  except  the 
pulmonaries,  emptv  themselves,  lliis  vein 
receives  the  blood  from  the  extremities  and 
other  parts,  and  transmits  it  to  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart  It  is  divided  into  the 
iuperior  and  inferior.  (See  HEART.)  Vena 
porta,  the  great  vein  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  liver.  It  receives  the  blood  from  the  ab- 
dominal viscera,  and  carries  it  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver,  where  the  blood  is  uti- 
lized in  the  formation  of  bile.  It  is  distin- 
guished into  two  portions,  the  hepatic  and 
abdominal.  Vena  contraeta,  in  hydraulia, 
see  under  Comtracted. 

Venal  (v^'nalX  a.  [L.  vena,  a  vein.]  Per- 
taininff  to  a  vein  or  to  veins ;  contained  in 
the  vems;  venous;  as,  venal  blood.    [Rare.] 

Venal  (vd'nal),  a.  [L.  venalie,  venal,  for  sale, 
from  veneo,  to  be  sold,  from  venum,  sale, 
and  eo,  1  go.]  Ready  to  be  sold  for  money 
or  other  consideration  and  entirely  from  sor- 
did motives ;  basely  or  meanly  disposed  of 
or  to  be  disposed  of  for  lucre;  mercenary; 
hireling;  as,  a  venal  politician;  venal  ser- 
vices. '  And  shakes  corruption  on  her  venal 
throne.'    Thomeon. 

ytMat  and  licentious  scribblers,  with  Just  lulBdent 
talents  to  clothe  the  thoughts  of  a  pandar  in  the  style 
of  a  bellnum,  were  now  tne  favourite  writers  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  public  Macaulay. 

—  Venal,  Mercenary,  Hireling.  Although 
both  venal  and  mercenary  are  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  venal  is  much  stronger  than  merce- 
nary, standing  to  it  in  the  relation  of  sale 
to  hire.  A  venal  man  sells  himself  wholly 
to  his  purchaser,  sacrificing  character,  hon- 
our, principle,  his  whole  individuiUity  in- 
deed for  gain;  a  mercenary  man  acts  with  a 
view  to  profit  in  what  he  does,  and  is  actu- 
ated by  sordid  motives,  but  he  does  not 
necessarily  surrender  himself  unreservedly, 
or  even  make  any  sacrifice  of  principle. 
With  the  mercenu^  man  love  of  fl^n  is  the 
chief  motive;  with  the  venal  man  it  is  in 
effect  the  only  motive.  Hirelii^f  denotes 
that  liire  is  the  motive,  snd  thus  implies 
something  servile  as  well  as  mercenary, 
conveying  more  of  contempt  than  of  repro- 
bation. 

Thus  needv  wits  a  vile  revenue  made, 
And  verse  became  a  mtrcett«ry  trade. 

DrydtH. 
The  flery  duke  is  pricking  fast  across  St.  Andrd's 

plahi. 
With  aU  the  hirtitne  chivaby  of  Cuelders  and  Al- 
lyne.  Mmeamlmy. 


Venallt7  (vs-nall-ti),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  venal  or  basely  infiueneed  b  • 
money;  prostitution  of  talents,  offices,  or 
services  for  money  or  reward ;  mercenariness ; 
as,  the  verkolity  of  a  corrupt  court 

Venantee  (v6-nan'tte)>  *>•  v^   [Ppr*  P^  o' 

L.  venar,  to  hunt  ]  Tne  hunting-spiders,  a 
family  of  spiders  so  called  because,  instead 
of  weaving  webs,  they  are  incessantly  run- 
ning or  leaping  about  the  vicinity  of  their 
abode  to  chase  and  catch  their  prey.  The 
genus  Mygale  comprises  the  largest  mem* 
bers,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  type.  See 
Mtgalb. 

Venaryt  (vS'na-riX  a.  [From  L.  tenor,  to 
hunt]    Relating  to  hunting.    Howell. 

VenaUc.t  VenaUcalt  (v«nat'ik,  v«-natik- 
alX  a.  [L  venaticue,  from  r«nor,  to  hunt] 
Pertaining  to  hunting;  used  in  hunting. 

There  be  three  for  venanr  or  vemitical  pleasure  in 
England,  vIjl,  a  forest,  a  chase,  and  a  park. 

HtwtU. 
Venatloa  (vfi-nat1-ka),  n.    A  kind  of  coarse 
mahogany  used  for  ship-building.    See  Vl- 
BATIOO. 
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VenatiOXlt  (v§-na'8hoD),  n.  [L.vtf}«i(to,from 
tenor,  to  hunt  See  VKNISON.I  1.  The  act 
or  practice  of  hunting.  Sir  T.  Browne.— 
2.  The  state  of  being  bunted. 

Venation  (ve-na'ahonX  n.  [L.  vetia,  a  vein.  ] 
In  hot  the  manner  in  which  the  veins  of 
leaves  are  arranged. 

Venatorlalt  (ve-na^td'ri-al),  a.  Relating  to 
hunting;  venatic. 

Vend  (vend),  v.t.  [L.  vendo,  to  sell:  said  to 
be  from  vnumt  sale,  and  do.  to  give.]  To 
transfer  to  another  person  for  a  pecuniary 
equivalent ;  to  sell ;  as,  to  vend  goods ;  to 
vend  meat  and  vegetables  in  market. 

The  apothecary  in  '  Romeo  and  Joliet'  is  poor,  but 
is  he  therefore  Justified  in  vemiing  poison  ?        Pope. 

Where,  tippling  punch,  tnwc  Cato's  self  youll  see. 
And  Am«r  Patrim  vnuUng  smugifled  tea.    Crad&e. 

Vendt  (vend),  n.    Sale.    Biehardaon. 

Vendablet  (ven'da-bl),  a.  Vendible.  Chau- 
cer. 

Vendaoe  (ven'd&s),n.  [O.Fr.  vendese.  Mod. 
Fr.  vandoiae,  the  dace;  origin  unknown.] 
A  species  of  teleostean  fishes,  of  the  family 
Salmonldse,  genus  Coregonus  (C.  WUlough- 
fru\  noted  for  its  restricted  distribution, 
bcdng  found  in  Britain  onlv  in  Lochmaben, 
and  in  two  or  three  of  the  English  lakes,  and 
on  the  0>ntinent  in  some  of  the  rivers  and 
lakes  of  Sweden.  The  body  is  deep  and  com- 
pressed, the  back  brown  in  colour,  the  sides 
tinged  with  yellow,  the  belly  silvery,  the 
tail  is  broadly  forked,  pectoral  and  ventral 
fins  yellow.  The  averase  length  is  about 
6  to  7  inches.  The  fish  is  esteemed  a  great 
delicacy,  and  is  taken  with  the  sweep-net 
about  August 

Vendean  (ven-dg'an).  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
L%  Vendue  in  France. 

Vendean  (ven-de'an).  n.  A  native  or  inha- 
bitant of  La  Vendue. 

Vendee  (ven-dS'X  n.  The  person  to  whom  a 
thing  is  sold:  opposed  to  vendor.    Ayliffe. 

VenfUmlatre  (voh-di-mi-Or),  n.  [Fr,  from 
L.  viixdewiok,  the  vintage.]  The  first  month 
of  the  French  republican  calendar.  It  was 
so  called  from  its  being  the  vintage  season. 
It  began  September  22  or  28,  and  ended 
October  21  or  22. 

Vender  (vend'^r),  ti.  One  who  vends  or  sells; 
a  seller.    Spelled  also  V^\dor. 

Vendetta  (ven-det'tl&}.  n.  [It.,  from  L.  vin- 
(ficCa,  revenge.  See  ViNDicnvB.]  A  blood- 
feud  ;  the  act  or  practice  of  the  nearest  of 
kin  executing  vengeance  on  the  murderer 
of  a  relative.  In  Corsica  the  vendetta  is  re- 
garded as  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  relatives 
of  the  murdered  man,  and.  failing  to  reach 
the  real  murderer,  they  take  vengeance  on 
his  relatives.  The  practice  exists,  although 
to  a  more  limited  extent,  in  Sicily,  Sardinm, 
and  Calabria,  as  well  as  among  the  Druses, 
Circassians,  Arabs,  dkc. 

VendlbilltJ  (ven-di-biia-ti).  n.  The  sUte  of 
being  vendible  or  saleable.  '  The  wndibHiiy 
of  commodities.'    Jer.  Taylor. 

Vendible  (ven'di-bl).  a.  [L.  vendOnlit,  from 
vendo,  to  seU.  See  Vend.]  Capable  of  being 
vended  or  sold;  to  be  disposed  of  for  monev; 
saleable;  maricetable;  as,  goods  veridible  in 
a  market.  'A  maid  not  vendible.*  Shak. 
'  Prices  of  things  vendible. '    Bacon, 

Vendible  (vendi-bl),  n.  Something  to  be 
sold  or  offered  for  sale. 

Vendlbleness  (ven'di-bl-nes).  n.  Vendi- 
hiUty. 

Vendibly  (ven'di-bli),  adv.  In  a  vendible 
or  saleable  manner. 

Vendltationt  (ven-di-ti'shon),  n.  [L.  ven- 
ditatio,  from  vendito,  to  offer  again  and 
a^n  for  sale,  intena  from  vendo,  venditum, 
to  sell]  A  boastful  display.  'The  vendi- 
tation  of  our  own  worth.     Bp.  Hall. 

Vendition  (vendi'shon).  n.  (L.  venditio, 
from  vendo,  to  sell.]  The  act  of  selling; 
sale.    Sermon.  1644.    (Rare.1 

Vendor  (ven'dorX  n.    A  vender;  a  seller. 

In  sales  of  lands  the  party  sdlini;  is  aknost  always 
spoken  of  as  '  the  venthr;'  but  in  sales  of  goods  be 
is  quite  as  frequently  spoken  of  as  '  the  seller.' 

UoMUjf  and  H'kittUy, 

Venduet  (ven'd&X  n-  (O.Fr.  vendut,  a  sale, 
from  vimare,  to  sell]    A  public  suction. 

I  went  ashore,  and  having  purchased  a  laced 
waistcoat  ...  at  a  vtndut,  made  a  swageering 
figure.  Smollett. 

We  are  offered,  by  the  terms  of  this  vendue,  six 
months'  credit.  Franktm, 

Vendue-mastert  (ven'dil-mas-tdrX  n.  An 
auctioneer.     Wharttm. 

Veneer  (ve-n6r0.  n.  (Probably  directly  from 
G.  firmer,  a  veneer,  fumieren.  to  veneer, 
from  Fr.  foumir,  to  furnish  (which  see).  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  word  may 


have  been  to  some  extent  influenced  by  vein, 
wood  used  in  veneering  being  often  veined] 
A  thin  piece  of  wood  (sometimes  ivory  or 
other  substance)  of  a  more  valuable  kind 
laid  upon  another  of  a  more  common  sort, 
so  that  the  whole  substance  appears  to  be 
of  the  more  valuable  sort  (Choice  and 
beautiful  kinds  of  hard  woods,  as  mahogany, 
rosewood,  <tc.,  are  used  for  veneers,  the  wood 
to  which  they  are  attached  by  gluing  being 
usually  deal  or  pine. 

Veneer  (ve-ndrO,  v.  t  [See  the  noun.]  L  To 
cover  with  veneers;  to  overlay  or  face  over, 
as  an  inferior  wood,  with  wood  of  a  finer  or 
more  beautiful  kind,  so  as  to  give  the  whole 
mass  the  appearance  of  being  made  of  the 
more  valuaole  wood ;  as.  to  veneer  a  ward- 
robe or  other  article  of  fumitura  Hence— 
2.  To  give  a  more  agreeable  appearance  to. 
as  to  something  bad,  worthless,  or  unattrac- 
tive; to  put  a  fine  superficial  show  on;  to  gild. 
'A  rogue  in  grain  veneer'd  with  sanctimoni- 
ous theory.'    Tenny$on. 

VeneerlniT  (ve-ner'ingX  n.  l.  The  operation 
of  one  who  veneers ;  the  art  of  laying  on 
veneers.— 2.  The  covering  laid  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  coarser  material;  hence,  /^. 
superficial  show. 

Veneer-motb  (ve-nir'moth),  n.  The  name 
given  by  collectors  to  moths  of  the  genus 
ChUo. 

Veneflcal,  Venefldal  (ve-nefik-al,  ven-e- 
fish'al).  a.  (L.  venefietu,  poisonous,  soroer- 
ous.  See  Yknefiob.  ]  1.  Acting  by  poison; 
bewitching;  sorcerous.    [Rare.] 

The  magical  virtues  of  misselto.  and  conceived 
efficacy  unto  vene/fcial  intentions,  seemeth  a  Pisgan 
relique  derived  from  the  ancient  Druids. 

Sir  T.  Brtmme. 

2.  Addicted  to  sorcery  orpoisonin^. 
Venellcet  (ven'e-fis).  n.   [L.  ven«/S<»um,  from 

venefietu,  poisoning— ven«num,  poison,  and 

fado,  to  make.]    The  practice  of  poisoning. 
venelloioaB  (ven-e-fish'us).  a.    Same  as  Ve- 

nefical.    Sir  T.  Browne. 
VenelloiouBly  ( ven-e-fish'ns-Ii  X  f^dv.    "Bis 

poison  ur  witchcraft    Sir  T.  Browne. 
VenemooBt  (ven'em-usX  a.    Venomous; 

poisonous. 
Venenate  (ven'S-n&t),  v.t    [L.  veneno,  ven- 

enatum,  to  poison,  from  venenun^,  poison.] 

To  poison;  to  infect  with  poison. 

These  miasms . . .  venenate  the  entire  mass  of  blood. 

Harv^. 

Venenate  (ven'd-n&tX  a.  Infected  with  poi- 
son. 'The  venenate  parts  are  carried  off.' 
Woodward. 

Venenation  (ven-d-n&'shonX  n.  [See  above.  ] 
1.  The  act  of  poisoning.— 2.  Poison;  venom. 
'  This  venenation  shoots  from  the  eye.'  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Venene,t  Venenoset  (ve-nen',  ven'fi-nfisXo. 
[L.  venenotui,  from  venenum,  poison.1  Poi- 
sonous; venomous.  '  Venetie  bodies.  Har- 
vey.   'Some  veneno«0  liquor.'    Bay. 

Venenosa(ven-6-n6'BaX  n.  pi.  VL  venenoeui, 
poisonous,  from  venenum,  poison.]  One  of 
Uie  three  sections  into  which  the  colubrine 
snakes  are  divided  according  as  they  are 
venomous  or  otherwise,  the  other  two  sec- 
tions being  Innocua  and  Suspecta.  In  this 
group  there  are  canaliculated  fangs,  placed 
in  front  of  the  superior  maxillse,  with  smaller 
solid  teeth  behind  them.  It  contains  some 
of  the  most  deadly  of  all  living  serpents, 
one  of  Uie  best  known  being  the  0>bra  di 
Capello  (Naja  tripudiatu)  of  Hindustan. 
This  section  also  contains  the  venomous 
water-snakes  (Hydrophidsel 

Venerabill^t  (ven'«r-a-bin-tl).  n.  SUte 
or  quality  of  being  venerabla  'The  excel- 
lency and  venerabUity  of  their  prototypes.' 
Dr.  a.  More. 

Venerable  (ven'6r-a-blX  a.  [L.  venerabUit. 
See  Ybnsratb.]  1.  Worthy  of  veneration 
or  reverence ;  deserving  of  honour  and  re- 
spect ;  as,  a  venerable  magistrate;  a  vener- 
(Me  parent.  '  Venerable  Nestor.'  Shak. 
It  generally  implies  that  the  person  is  well 
up  in  years.  —2.  Rendered  sacred  by  religious 
or  other  loftv  associations;  to  be  r^arded 
with  awe  and  reverence;  hallowed  by  asso- 
ciations; as,  Uie  venerable  walls  of  a  temple 
or  church.  'The  venerable  church  with  a 
tall  (Gothic  spire.'    W.  Irving. 

Venerableness  (ven'6r-a-bl-nesX  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  veneraue.  '  The 
venerabUneee  of  old  age.^    South, 

Venerably  (ven'^r-a-bliX  adv.  In  a  vener- 
able manner;  so  as  to  excite  reverence. 

Proud  Rome's  imperial  seat. 
An  awfiil  pile  I  stands  venerabfy  great.     Addison. 

Veneracea  (ven-*r-rs6-§X  «•  J*   S*™«  •• 

VeneridoL 


Venerate  (ven'6r-&tx  o.t  pret  &  pp.  ventr^ 
ated;  ppr.  venerating.  (L  veneror,  vener- 
atus,  to  venerate,  from  the  same  root  aa 
Venus,  Veneris;  Skr.  van.  to  worship,  to 
venerate,  to  love.  See  Vbnus.]  To  regard 
with  respect  and  reverence ;  to  reverence; 
to  revere;  to  regard  as  hallowed.  'Seemed 
to  venerate  the  sacred  shade.'    Dryden. 

While  even  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scaa 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man.   C^idjmitk. 

Veneration  (ven-^r-a'shon).  n.  [L.  vener- 
atio.  See  Vsksratk.  ]  1.  The  feeling  of  one 
who  venerates;  the  highest  degree  of  respect 
and  reverence ;  respect  mingled  with  some 
degree  of  awe;  a  feeling  or  sentiment  excited 
by  the  dignity,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  a 
person,  or  by  the  sacredness  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  with  regard  to  place,  by  whatever 
makes  us  regard  it  as  Imlowed. 
Princes  are  like  to  heavenly  bodies,  which 


good  or  evil  times,  and  which 
but  no  rest 


ive  much  veneration. 
Bacon. 


2.  In  phren.  the  organ  which  is  said  to  pro- 
duce the  sentiment  of  adoration,  worship, 
reverence,  or  respect  for  what  is  great  and 
good.    See  cut  Phbknoloot. 

venerator  (ven'6r-&t-^rX  n.  One  who  ven- 
erates and  reverences.  'Not  a  scomer  of 
your  sex  but  venerator.'    Tennyson. 

Venereal  (ve-nd'rS-alX  a.  [h.venereus,Sxom 
Venus  (which  seeX  ]  1.  Pertaining  to  venery 
or  sexual  love;  relating  to  sexual  inter- 
course.   '  Venereal  signs.'    Shak. 

Then  twoln  with  pride,  into  the  snare  I  fell 
Of  &lr  fallacious  looks,  venereal  trains. 
Softened  with  pleasure  and  voluptuous  Bie. 

Milton. 

2.  Arising  from  or  connected  with  sexual 
intercourse;  as,  a  venereal  disease;  venereal 
virus  or  poison.— 8.  Adapted  to  the  cure  of 
venereal  diMases;  as,  veneretfl  medicines.^ 
4.  Adapted  to  excite  venereal  desire;  aphro- 
disiac.—6.  t  Consisting  of  or  pertaining  to 
copper:  formerly  called  by  chemists  Venus. 

Blue  vitrioL  how  venereal  soever,  rubbed  upon  the 
whetted  blade  of  a  knife,  will  not  impart  its  lataot 
colour.  Aty^. 

Venereant  (ve-nd'r§-anX  a-    Venereal 
HoweU. 
Venereons  (ve-nd'rS-usX  a-    (I*-  venereus.} 

1.  Lustful;  libidinous. 

The  male  b  lesser  than  the  female  and  very  wnr- 
reous,  DerMam. 

2.  Giving  vigour  or  inclination  to  venery ; 
aphrodisiac;  as,  venereous  drugs. 

VenerldA  (ve-ner'i-dS),  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
lamellibranchiate  molluscs,  of  which  the 
linnsDan  genus  Venus  is  the  type. 

VeneroOB  t  (ven'^r-us),  a.  Same  as  Ventre- 
ous.  'A  remedy  for  ven^rotM  passiona' 
Burton. 

Venery  (ven'^r-iX  n.  (See  Vsnsrial.]  Sex- 
ual intercourse. 

Contentment,  without  the  pleasure  of  lawful  venery. 
k  continence :  of  unlawful,  chastity.         .V.  Grew. 

Venery  (v^n'dr-iX  n.  [Fr.  veneris,  from  O.  Fr. 
vener,  L.  venari,  to  hunt,  whence  also  veni- 
son. ]  L  The  act  or  exercise  of  hunting;  the 
sports  of  the  chase.  '  Beasts  of  ve^wry  and 
fishes.'  Sir  T.  Browne.— %.\  BeasU  of  th« 
chase;  same.  '  Follows  other  game  or  ven- 
ery.'   Spenser. 

They  must  have  swine  for  their  food,  to  make  tkdr 
venertet  or  bacon  of.  Latinter. 

Venesection  (ven-e-sek'shonX  n.  (L  wna. 
vein,  and  secUo,  a  cutting.]  The  act  or 
operation  of  opening  a  vein  for  letting  blood; 
blood-letting;  phlebotomy. 

Venetian  (v6-n6'shi-anX  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  city  or  province  of  Venice  in  Nortbetn 
Italy.  —  Venetian  arehiteeture,  Venetian 
Oothie,  that  style  of  Italian  architecture 
formed  by  Uie  Venetian  architects  from  the 
fifteenth  to  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  principal  characteristics  of 
the  buildings  built  in  this  style  are:  each 
story  is  provided  with  its  own  tier  of  col- 
umns or  pilasters,  with  their  entablatore, 
and  separated  from  the  other  stories  by  con- 
spicuous frieaes  or  belts,  often  in  the  form 
of  balustrades  broken  by  pedestals  and  or- 
namented by  figures ;  the  arched  windows 
ornamented  wTih  columns,  the  q>andrils 
being  often  filled  with  figures;  omamantal 
parapets  are  common;  and  the  whole  has  a 
rich  and  varied  effect  This  stole  of  archi- 
tecture is  characterized  by  FergusMm  as 
'  (k>thic  treated  with  an  Easten  feeling,  and 
enriched  with  many  details  borrowed  mm 
Eastern  styles.'—  Venetian  bHnd,  a  blind 
made  of  slats  of  wood,  so  oonnected  as  ta 
overlap  each  other  when  cloaed.  and  to  show 
a  series  of  open  spaces  for  the  admissioa  of 
light  and  air  when  in  the  other  poaitJon  — 
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Venetian  ehalk,  Venetian  talc  Sune  as 
Freneh  Chalk.  —  Venetian  door,  a  door  with 
long  narrow  aid«  lighU  for  Ugbttng  a  lobby, 
entrance -halt  &c.— Venetian  red,  a  burnt 
ochre  which  owes  its  colour  to  the  presence 
of  an  oxide  of  iron.  The  colours  sold  under 
this  name  are,  however,  prepared  artificially 
from  sulphate  of  iron  or  its  residuum  in  the 
manufacturing  of  acids.  SearUtOehre^Prue- 
eian  Red,  Bnglieh  Hed,  and  Rouge  de  Mart 
are  other  names  for  the  same  pigment.— 
Venetian  eehool,  in  painting,  that  school 
which  arose  and  declined  within  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  whose  distinguishing 
characteristics  are  the  mastery  of  oorour,and 
a  oonsummate  knowledge  of  chlaro-oscuro. 
combined  with  grace,  spirit,  and  faithful 
adherence  to  nature.  It  oounts  among  its 
masters  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Olorgtone, 
Tintoretto,  and  many  other  illustrious 
names.  —  VtffMtian  white,  a  carefully  pre- 
pared carbonate  of  lead, 
venetiail  (vd-nd'shi-anl  fi.  1.  A  natire  of 
Venice.— 2.  A  Venetian  blind.    [Colloq.] 

Wc  never  mw  her  Udjrship,  but  the  mttendjuia  told 
o*  that  the  vtHttians  of  her  apartment  were  not 
faauenetrably  opaqua  from  within. 

8.f  pt.  A   particular  fashion  of  hose  or 
breeches  originally  imported  from  Venice. 
Venew.t  Veneyt  (ven'Q,  ven'^X  n.     In 
fencing,  a  bout  or  turn ;  a  thrust  or  pass;  a 
venue.    See  Vrkub. 

Three  t«i«<f/ for  a  (Ush  of  stewed  prunes.    SMoM. 

—Veney  at  waetere,  a  bout  at  cudgels.  'To 
play  half  a  dosen  veneye  at  waetere  with  a 
good  fellow  for  a  broken  head.'  Beau. 
AFl 

Venffet  (▼enj).  v.f.  (Fr.  venger.  See  Vm- 
QBAMOl,  AviNOl.  and  KlYIMOI.]  1.  To 
avenge. 

I'm  coming  on  to  ven£9  me  as  I  may.    SMmJk, 
1  To  revenge. 

To  lafcituard  thine  own  Hfe 
The  best  way  Is  to  vemgr  my  CkMter's  death.  SMmJt. 

VenrntUet  {venJ'a-blX  a.  [From  ven^.] 
1.  SevengefuL 

With  that  one  of  his  thrillant  darts  he  threw. 
Headed  with  yre.  and  vengtabU  despite.  S/enMT. 

1  Very  great ;  exceeding  in  degree,  inten- 
sity, force,  or  the  like.  J.  UdaU,    See  Vin- 

OIAMCB. 

Vangaanoe  (venfans),  n.  [Fr.  vengeanee, 
from  venger,  to  revenge,  from  L.  vitldieare, 
to  avenge.  (Comp.  jujer,  to  Judge,  from 
judieare.)  See  Vindicati.]  1.  Punishment 
inflicted  in  return  for  an  inJurv  or  an  offence. 
Vengeance  generally  implies  indignation  on 
the  part  of  the  punisher,  and  more  or  less 
iustice  in  the  nature  of  the  punishment; 
It  may  be  also  inflicted  for  wrong  done  to 
others,  as  well  as  to  the  punisher,  in  which 
req>ects  it  is  usually  distinguished  from  re- 
venge. 

To  me  beloogeth  ifengtanei  and  recompense. 

DeuL  xxxli.  35. 
Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck  to  the 

qnlclc. 
Yet  with  my  nobler  reason  'gainst  my  Ibry 
Do  I  uke  part:  the  rarer  actkm  to 
In  virtue  than  in  vengtMHce.  SMaJk. 

2.t  Harm,  mischief,  or  evil  generally. 

Whlias  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  me 

That  could  do  no  9engtaMet  to  me.     SMmA. 

Heboe  its  use  as  an  oath,  curse.  Imprecation. 
Ac  '  A  vengtanoe  on  your  crafty,  withered 
hide.'  Shak.  Similarly  in  the  phrases  wAae 
a  vengeance/  what  the  Mf^^itef /equivalent 
to  the  modem  what  the  denoel  what  the 
mischief  I 

M^Mmt  tkt  vtngmmeil  could  he  not  speak  'em  fair? 

SMoM. 
But  wM4ii  m  vtt^mmet  makes  thee  Ay  t    NttdOrmt. 

A  development  of  this  usage  is  seen  in  the 

common  phrase  wiM  a  vengeaneel  expressive 

of  excess  In  degree,  vehemence,  violence, 

and  the  like. 

This  may  be  called  slaying  the  Cnmnor  fittted  calf 
fbr  me  wttA  m  veHgtmrna.  Sir  H^.  Settt. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  forced  march,  with  a  vennmnal 

H^.  H.  Russtit. 

Still  more  looselv  it,  as  well  as  the  adjective 
wengeaMe,  was  lormerly  even  used  adver- 

He's  ^tngftme*  proud,  and  knres  not  the  common 
people.  SMak. 

-^Revenge,  Vengeance,  RetrOnUion.  See  un- 
der Rbtkhob. 

yeilfMUioelyt(veni'ans-li).«kfv.  Extremely: 
excessively.  'He  loves  that  cmuManes^.' 
Beau  A  PI. 

VenfeAil  (venJ'falX  «>  Vindictive:  retri- 
buUve;  revengeful  '  Vengeful  ire.'  MUton. 
'Veng^mnn.'    Prior.    [FoeticaL] 


VenseftiUy  (venf f  niux 

manner;  vindicuvely. 


adv.  In  a  vengeful 


Vengament  t  (veuj'ment),  n.  Avengement; 
retolbution.  'Wretched  life  forlome  for 
vengemetU  of  his  theft'    Spencer. 

Vangart  (venJ'teX  n.   An  avenger.  Spencer. 

VanmUat  (vd'ni-a-blX  a.  rSee  Vkhial.] 
Venial;  paraonable.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Vanlahlyt  (vd'nl-a-bliX  adv.  Pardonably; 
excusably. 

Vanlal  (vd'ni-al),  a.  [L  vcnialie,  from  L 
venta,  pardon.]  L  That  may  be  foigiven; 
pardonable;  not  deeply  sinful;  as,  a  venial 
sin  or  transgression. —JL  Excusable;  that 
may  be  allowed  or  permitted  to  pass  with- 
out censure. 

If  they  do  nothing  'tis  a  vrmial  slip.        ShmJk, 

8.t  Allowed. 

Permitting  hfan  the  while 
fVwrie/ discourse  unblun'd.  Mitten.    , 

^Venial  rfn.  In  the  it  Cath.  C^  a  sin  not 
belonging  to  the  heinous  class,  and  which 
but  diverts  the  divine  law  from  that  to 
which  Ood  intended  that  it  should  be  di- 
rected, as  distinguished  from  mortal  or 
deadly  sin  which  subverts  the  end  of  the 
law.  The  soul  departing  trmn  this  life 
stained  with  venial  sin  must  undergo  a  more 
or  less  severe  purification  In  purgatory,  but 
is  not  liable  to  eternal  punishment  in  hell, 
which  is  reserved  for  mortal  sin. 
VaniaUty  (v6-nial'i-ti),  n.  Quality  of  being 
veuiaL 

They  palliate  wickedness  with  the  (air  pretence  of 
vtniaitty.  fy.  HtM. 

Vanlally  (v§'ni-al-liX  adv.  In  a  venial  man- 
ner; pardonably. 

YtmlalTitfff  (vd'ni-al-nesX  n.  State  of  being 
excusable  or  pardonable. 

Vanloa  -  glass  r  ven'is^lasX  n.  A  glass  cup 
or  goblet  of  the  rarest  purity,  so  named 
from  its  being  manufactured  near  Venice. 
These  glasses  were  believed  to  be  so  exqui- 
sitely sensitive  that  if  poison  were  put  into 
them  tiiey  would  fly  into  shivers. 

yaillxiia.t  n.    Poison;  venom.    CAatiesr. 

Vanlra  IkoUs (v6nl'r« fi'slas).  [L.,  that 
you  cause  to  come.]  In  law,  a  writ  or  pre- 
cept directed  to  the  sheriff  requiring  him  to 
eaioe  a  Jury  to  cmne  or  appear  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  a  cause  is  brought  to  Issue 
to  try  the  same.  This  writ  was  abolished 
in  1852,  but  the  precept  issued  by  the  jus- 
tices of  assize,  which  is  substituted,  is  some- 
times loosely  spoken  of  as  a  vemre. 

Vanlson  (ven'zn  or  ven1-zn),  n.  [O.Fr.  veni- 
•on,  Mod.Fr.  venaican,  from  L.  vetuitto,  a 
hunting  (whence  E.  venatiovi),  from  venor, 
to  hunt]  1.  The  flesh  of  such  wild  animals 
as  are  taken  In  the  chase  and  used  as  human 
food;  in  modem  usage  restricted  to  the 
flesh  of  animals  of  the  deer  Idnd. 


Shall  we  go  km  us  WMiMNi 


Shmk. 


In  this  sense  often  used  adjectivally.  'A 
hot  venieon  pasty.'  8kck.'-%\  Beasts  of  the 
chase;  game. 

Therein  to  venistn  and  other  wttd  beasts. 

Ft^yn. 
Vamom  (ven'omX  n.    [O.E.  venxm,  vefnimc^ 
O.Fr.  venim,  verwn,  Mod.Fr.  laenin,  from  Lw 
venenutn.  poison.]    1.  Origlnallv,  poison  in 

Eneral,  but  not  now  so  used  unless  perhaps 
poetry. 

Shortlye  after  he  and  also  hto  wyfe  dyed,  and  not 
without  suspecyon  of  venym.  Fabyan. 

Like  some  tall  tree,  the  monster  of  the  wood. 
O'ershading  all  that  under  him  would  grow. 
He  sheds  wkven^m  on  the  plants  betow. 

DrytUn. 

2.  The  poisonous  fluid  secreted  by  animals 
in  a  state  of  health,  and  introduced  into  the 
bodies  of  their  victims  by  biting,  as  In  the 
case  of  serpents,  and  stinging,  as  In  the  case 
of  scorpions,  bees,  Ac  '  Or  hurtful  worm 
with  cankered  vcnam  bites.'  Milton.  — 
8.  Sometiiing  that  blights,  cankers,  or  em- 
bitters; hence,  spite;  malice;  malignitv; 
virulency.  '  The  venom  of  such  looks.'  Shak, 
The  word  is  sometimes  adjectivally  used. 
*  Venom  mud;'  'venom  toads;'  'the  venom 
damoursof  a  Jealous  woman.'    Shak. 

Vanom  (ven'omX  v.  t.  To  infect  with  venom; 
to  envenom ;  to  poison.  *  Venomed  ven- 
geance.'   Shak.    rObsolete  or  poetical] 

^^mom-mouthad  (ven'om-mouTHd).  a. 
Having  a  venomous  or  poisonous  bite;  ven- 
omoua    Shak. 

Vanonuras  (ven'om-nsX  a.  L  Full  of  venom; 
noxious  to  animal  life  from  venom;  poison- 
ous; as,  the  bite  of  a  serpent  may  be  ven- 
cmouc;  a  venomouc  serpent  Hence,  hurt- 
ful; injurious. 

Thy  tears  are  saher  than  a  yooager  man's. 
And  WMMRMttf  to  thy  eyes.  SAmJt. 


2.  Designing  mischief;  malignant;  spiteful; 
malicious. 

This  falsity  was  broached  by  Cochleus,  a  vm#Ni- 
9HS  writer.  A«Uu9tt. 

8.  Proceeding  from  or  devised  bv  a  mali- 
cious spirit;  malicious;  envenomed;  as.  ven- 
imums  arts. 

With  vile  tongue  and  venomoHt  latent 

He  sore  doth  wound.  .^^VMJrr. 

Vanomously  (ven'om-us-liX  adv.  In  a  ven- 
omous manner;  malignantly;  spitefully. 
'These  things  sting  mm  so  venomoucly.' 
Shak. 

VanomoniliaBS  (ven'om-us-nesX  n.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  venomous;  poi- 
sonousness;  malignity;  spTtefulness. 

Vanosa  (vd'ndzX  a.  In  hot.  having  numer- 
ous branched  veins,  as  in  reticulated  leaves. 

Vanoslty  (vS-nos'i-tiX  ^  i*  T^^  "^^  or 
quality  of  oeiiu;  venous.— 2.  In  med.  a  con- 
dition in  which,  as  It  has  been  supposed, 
the  blood  moves  more  slowly,  is  more  ven- 
ous, and  the  venous  blood  itself  in  greater 
quantity,  as  in  hemorrtioidSk  gout,  hypo- 
chondriasis, Ac 

VanouB  (vfi'nus),  a.  [L.  venocue,  from  vena, 
a  vein.]  1.  Pertaining  to  a  vein  or  to  veins;  * 
contained  in  veins:  as,  venoue  blood,  which 
is  distinguishable  from  arterial  blood  by  its 
darker  colour.— 2.  Consisting  of  veins;  as, 
the  venotu  svstem.— 8.  In  hot.  veined.  A 
venoue  leaf  nas  vessels  branching,  or  va- 
riously divided,  over  its  surface. 

Vant  (ventX  n.  [Probably  from  Fr.  vent, 
wind,  air,  breath,  scent,  from  L.  ventuc. 
wind,  so  that  the  original  meaning  would 
be  air-hole.  ]  1.  A  small  aperture  leading  out 
of  or  into  some  inclosed  space ;  any  small 
hole  or  opening  made  for  passage.  '  The 
vent  of  hearing.     Shak. 

Through  llttie  vetits  and  crannies  of  the  place 
The  wmd  wars  with  hto  torch.  SMaJk 

2.  A  term  specifically  applied  to  (a)  the 
priming  and  firing  aperture  of  a  gun.  (6) 
The  opening  in  the  top  of  a  barrel  to  allow 
air  to  pass  in  as  the  liquid  is  drawn  out 
(e)  The  anus;  the  opening  at  which  the  ex- 
crements, especially  of  birds  and  fishes,  are 
discharged,  (d)  In  moulding,  one  of  the 
channels  or  passages  by  which  the  gases 
escape  from  the  mould.  («)  The  flue  or  fun- 
nel of  a  chimney.  {/)  A  crenelle  or  loop- 
hole in  an  embattled  wall.  O^ord  Qtoc- 
eary.  {g)  In  etcam-boiler;  the  sectional 
area  of  the  passage  for  gases,  divided  by 
the  length  of  the  same  area  in  feet  Oooa- 
n'e/^— 8.  An  escape  from  confinement  or  pri- 
vacy; an  outlet 

The  smother'd  fondness  bums  within  him, 
When  most  it  sweUs  and  labours  for  a  vtnt. 

Additm. 
Man's  deepest  spiritual  susceptibilities  could  find 
vtnt  in  the  worship  of  the  beautUuL       Dr.  Caird. 

4.  Utterance;  expression;  publication.  Tree 
vvnX.  of  words. '    Shak. 

Tliou  didst  make  tolerable  «m/  of  tiiy  travel 

Shak. 
6.t  A  dischaige;  an  emission. 

Here  on  her  breast 
There  to  •  wmT  of  blood.  Shmk. 

6.t  Scent;  the  odour  left  on  the  ground  by 
which  an  animal's  track  is  followed.  'When 
my  hound  doth  strains  upon  good  vent' 
TurbervQXc. 

Let  me  have  war,  say  I ;  it  exceecto  peace  as  tax 
as  day  does  night ;  It's  sprightly,  wakmg.  audible, 
and  full  of  vtnt.  Shak. 

ytnt  to  a  technical  term  in  hunting  to  express  die 
scenting  of  the  game  by  the  bounds  employed  in  the 
chase.  Edin.  Rtv. 

[The  writer  in  the  BAivJbfurgh  Review  (Oct 
1872)  supposes  that  Shakspere  in  the  above 
passage  has  a  hound  in  his  mind,  and  that 
he  has  personified  war  as*'  a  trained  bound 
roused  to  animated  motion  by  the  scent  of 
game. '  See  also  Vimt.  v.  t  4.  }—To  give  vent 
to,  to  suffer  to  escape;  to  keep  no  longer 
pent  up;  as,  to  give  vent  to  his  anger.— 7o 
take  vent,  to  become  public;  to  become 
known.  'Whereby  theparticular  design 
took  vent  beforehand.'  Wotton. 
Vant  (ventX  vt  1.  To  let  out  at  a  small 
i4>erture;  to  make  an  opening  or  outlet  for; 
to  give  passage  to;  to  emit  Shak.— 2.  To 
keep  no  longer  pent  up  in  one's  mind;  to 
pour  forth;  as,  to  veni  passion  or  com- 
plaint; to  vent  one's  spleen  upon  a  person. 

The  queen  of  heav'n  dkl  dius  her  fury  wtnt. 

Drydtn. 

8.  To  utter;  to  report;  to  publish;  to  pro- 
mulgate. 'By  mixing  somewhat  true  to 
venX  more  lies.'    Milton. 

In  hto  bvala  ...  he  hath  strange  places  cramm'd 

With  observadoB.  the  which  he  vmts 

In  mangled  form.  Shak. 


oh.  dUin;     th.  So.  loeA;     g.  go;     J.  job:     h.  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     TB,  t*en;  th,  CUn;     w,  wig;     wh,  wMg;    sh,  amre.— See  KKT. 
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4.t  To  scent,  as  a  hound. 

I  have  seen  the  houndes  passe  by  such  a  hart 
within  a  yard  of  him  and  never  vent  htm.  . .  .  When 
he  smelleth  or  venteth  anything  we  say  he  hath  this 
or  that  in  the  wind.  TMvbtrvilU, 

—To  vent  up.t  to  lift  so  as  to  give  air. 

'  Vented,  up  her  umbriere.'    SpenMer. 
Ventt  (vent),  v.i    [Fr.  vent^  breath,  scent 

See  Vknt,  opening.]    To  open  or  expand 

the  nostrils  to  the  air;  to  snuff;  to  snort 

Spenser, 
Vent  (ventX  n.    [Fr.  vents,  sale,  a  market; 

Sp.  venta,  a  sale,  a  market,  a  mean  roadside 

inn  (whence  meaning  8);  It  vendita,  sale; 

from  L.  vendo,  vetidUum,  to  sell  See  Vknd.] 

1.  The  act  of  selling;  sale.    [Bare.] 

He  threw  off  a  thousand  copies  of  a  treatise,  which 
not  one  in  threescore  can  understand,  and  can  hardly 
exceed  the  vent  of  that  number.  A^. 

2.  Opportonity  to  sell;  market 

There  b  no  t«N/for  any  commodity  except  wooL 

Sir  tr.  Ttm^ 

8.t  An  inn;  a  baiting  place. 

He  perceived  an  inn  near  the  highway.  . .  As  soon 
U  he  espied  the  vent,  he  feigned  to  himself  that  it 
was  a  castle  with  four  turrits.  SkeUon. 

Ventt  (vent),  v.t  [From  ttnlt^  a  sale.]  To 
vend;  to  selL 

Therefore  did  those  nations  vtnt  such  spice. 

Raiagk. 
Venta  (ven'ti),  n.   [Sp.]  A  mean  inn;  a  way- 
tide  tavern.    Sir  W.  Soott. 
Ventage  (ven'tij),  n.    A  small  hole,  as  of 
a  flute. 

Govern  these  venlagts  with  your  finger  and  thumb. 

Skak. 

Ventail  (ven'talX  n.  [O.Fr.  ventaiUe,  from 
L.  mtUiw,  the  wind.]  The  movable  front  of 
a  helmet  or  of  the  hood  of  a  hauberk  which 
covered  the  entire  face,  and  through  aper- 
tures in  which  air  was  breathed.  The  ven- 
tail succeeded  the  nasal  of  the  eleventh, 
and  preceded  the  visor  of  the  fourteenth 
century:  and  the  term  was  applied  to  all 
defences  of  the  face,  whether  a  continua- 
tion of  the  mail-hood  or  a  plate  attached  to 
the  front  of  the  helmet  rlanchi.  Written 
also  VentayU  and  AventaiU. 

Ventannat  (ven-Ui'na).  n.  [Sp.  ventana,  an 
air-hole,  a  window,  from  L  ventus,  wind.] 
A  window.    Dryden. 

Vent-astraxal  (vent'as-tra-gal),  n.  In  gun. 
that  part  of  a  gun  or  howitser  which  de- 
termines the  vent-field. 

Vent-bit  (vent'bitX  n.  In  gun.  a  kind  of 
gimlet  used  for  clearing  the  vent  of  a  gun. 

Venter  (ven't^r),  n.  One  who  vents  or  gives 
vent;  one  who  utters,  reports,  or  publishes. 
Barrow. 

Venter  (ven'tfirt.  n.  [L.,  the  belly.]  1.  In 
anat.  (a)  the  abdomen  or  lower  belly.  (6) 
The  belly  of  a  muscle,  (e)  Formerly  applied 
to  any  large  cavity  containing  viscera,  as  the 
head,  thorax,  and  abdomen:  called  the  three 
ventert.  —2.  The  womb;  and  hence,  in  legal 
language,  mother;  as,  A.  has  a  son  B.  by  one 
venter,  and  a  daughter  C.  by  another  venter; 
children  by  different  venterg.—Z.  In  entom. 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 

Vent-featber  (vent'feTH-«r).  n.  in  omith. 
one  of  the  feathers  that  lie  from  the  vent 
or  anus  to  the  tail  undemeattL 

Vent-Held  (vent'f61dX  n.  The  raised  Ublet 
in  the  metal  near  the  breech  of  a  gun  in 
which  the  vent  is  bored. 

Ventiduct  (ven'ti-dukt),  n.  [L.  ventue, 
wind,  and  dtieCii«,  a  canal.]  In  areA.  a  pas- 
sage for  wind  or  air;  a  subterraneous  pas- 
sage or  pipe  for  ventilating  apartments. 
OwUt. 

Ventilate  (ven'ti-lat).  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  venti- 
lated; ppr.  ventilating.  [L.  ventUo,  venti- 
latum,  to  toss,  to  winnow,  to  ventilate,  from 
ventus,  wind;  same  root  as  Skr.  vd,  to  blow, 
B.  wind.]  l.t  To  winnow;  to  fan;  to  remove 
chaff  from.  — 2.  To  expose  to  the  free  pas- 
sage of  air  or  wind ;  to  supply  with  fresh 
and  remove  vitiated  air;  as.  to  ventilate  a 
room  by  opening  the  windows;  apertures 
constructed  to  ventilate  a  cellar.— 3.  To  blow 
<m;  to  renew  or  freshen  by  blowing. 

In  close.  low,  and  dirty  alleys  the  air  is  penned  up. 
and  obstructed  from  being  ventilated  by  the  winds. 

Harvey. 

4.  To  expose  to  common  talk  or  consider- 
ation; to  let  be  freely  discussed;  to  expose 
to  examination  and  discussion;  as,  to  venti- 
laU  questions  of  policy. 

Much  had  been  ventilmieet  in  private  discourse. 

yas.  HarrtngtOH. 
Ventilalt  and  proclivity.  *fttr  having  b«en  half 
forffottcn.  hkve  come  again  into  brisk  circulation, 
aao  a  comparison  of  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  nineteeth  centuries  wilt  Miow  multi- 
tudes of  words  common  to  the  first  and  last  of  these 
periods,  but  wltich  were  little  used  m  the  second. 

G.  P.  Martk. 


Ventilation  (ven-ti-l&'shon),  ti.  [L.  venfi- 
latio.  See  Vbntilats.]  1.  The  act  of  ven- 
tilating, or  the  state  of  being  ventilated; 
the  replacement  of  vitiated  air  ov  pure  fresh 
air;  the  art  or  operation  of  supplying  build- 
ings, apartments,  mines,  and  ouier  confined 
places  with  a  necessary  quantity  of  freah  air 
so  as  to  maintain  the  atmorohere  in  such 
places  in  a  constant  state  of  purity.  '  In- 
suring for  the  labouring  man  better  venti- 
lation: P.  W.  Robertaon.—2.\  The  act  of 
fanning  or  blowing.  'The  ventitationM  of 
the  air.'  Addiaon.—Z,  The  act  of  freely 
bringing  out  to  view ;  public  examination ; 
open  discussion ;  as,  the  ventilation  of  abuses 
or  grievances. 

The  ventilatipn  of  these  points  diffused  them  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  world.  B/.  Halt. 

4.t  The  act  of  refrigerating  or  cooling;  re- 
frigeration. 

Procure  the  blood  a  free  course,  ventilation,  and 
transpiration.  Harv^. 

VentUatiye  (ven'tilat-iv),  a.  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  ventilation;  adapted  to  secure  venti- 
latiou;  as,  ventilative  appliances. 

Ventilator  (ven'ti-l&t^r).  n.  A  contrivance 
for  keeping  the  air  fresh  in  anv  close  space; 
an  apparatus  for  expelling  foul  or  stag- 
nant air  from  any  close  place  or  apartment 
and  introducing  that  wliich  is  fresh  and 

Eure.  This  may  be  effected  either  bv  what 
I  known  as  the  vacuum  process,  that  is  by 
withdrawing  the  foul  air  and  permitting 
fresh  air  to  flow  in  and  take  its  place,  or  by 
the  plenum  process,  which,  bv  forcing  in 
fresh  air,  drives  the  foul  air  before  it  to  the 
exit 

VentOtet  (ven'tds),  a.    Windy;  flatulent 

Ventoset  (ven'tds).  n.  [Fr.  ventotue,  L.  oeti- 
ioea  euGuniXa,  a  cupping-glasa,  from  venhte, 
the  wind.  ]  A  cupping-glass.  '  Hollow  con- 
cavities .  .  .  like  to  venloeet  or  cupping- 
glasses.'    Holland. 

VentOte  (ven'tds).  n.  [Fr.,  from  the  L.  ven- 
tut,  wind,  on  account  of  the  usual  windiness 
of  the  season  thus  indicated.]  The  dxth 
month  of  the  year,  according  to  the  calen- 
dar adopted  by  the  French  National  Con- 
vention in  1798,  and  which  was  abolished  in 
1800.  It  was  composed  of  thirty  or  of  thirty- 
one  days,  beginning  Feb.  20,  and  ending 
March  20.  or  it  ran  from  Feb.  19  to  March 
20,  according  as  the  year  was  bissextile  or 
otherwise. 

VentOSity  f  (ven-tos'i-U),  n.  [Fr.  ventotiti, 
from  L.  ventosue,  windy,  from  ventxu,  wind.] 

1.  Windiness;  flatulence. 

If  there  be  anv  danger  of  ventMify  .  .  .  then  you 
shall  use  decoctions.  Ckilmead. 

2.  Empty  pride;  vainglory.    Bacon. 
VentOlira|r,t  n.    [Fr.  ventouae,  a  cupping- 
glass.  See  VBNTOSB.]  A  cupping.  Chaucer. 

Vent-peff  (vent'peg),  n.  A  peg  to  stop  a 
veut-hole.  '  Pulling  out  the  vent-peg  of  the 
table-beer,  and  trying  to  peep  down  into 
the  barrel  through  the  hole.'    Dickens. 

Vent-pieoe  (vent'p^sX  n.  A  piece  of  copper, 
in  some  firearms,  containing  the  ven^  and 
screwed  in  at  the  proper  position. 

Vent-pin  (venf  pinX  n.    Same  as  Vent-pep. 

Vent-plng  (venf  plugX  n.  A  tight  plug  for 
stopping  the  vent  of  a  gira  during  the  pro- 
cess of  loading.  It  is  pressed  into  the  vent 
by  the  thumb,  and  is  intended  to  prevent 
the  accidental  tlischaree  of  the  gun;  also,  a 
fid  or  stopple  made  of  leather  or  oakum  fit- 
ting in  the  vent  of  a  gim  to  stop  it  against 
weather,  Ac. 

Ventral  (ven'tralX  a.  [From  L  venter, 
bellv.]  Belonging  to  the  belly;  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  belly,  or  to  the  eurface  of  the 
body  opposite  to  the  dorsal  side  or  back ; 
specifically,  (a)  in  ieh.  applied  to  the  paired 
fins  between  the  anus  and  the  throat  (b) 
In  bot  belonging  to  the  anterior  surface  of 
anything :  as.  a  ventral  suture,  which  is  the 
line  running  down  the  front  of  a  cari>el  on 
the  side  next  the  axis. 

Ventride  (ven'tri-kl).  n.  [L.  ventrieulus, 
dim.  of  venter,  belly.]  1.  A  small  cavitv  in 
an  animal  body;  a  place  of  or^nic  function. 
•  The  ventricle  of  memory.  *  Shak.  —2.  t  The 
stomach.  '  And  my  ventride  digests  what  is 
in  it'  Sir  M.  HaU.—  VeiUricUs  of  the  brain, 
five  cavities  in  the  interior  of  that  organ, 
which  are  distinguished  into  the  lateral 
ventricles,  middle  ventricle,  fourth  ventri- 
cle, and  fifth  ventricle  —  Ventricles  of  the 
heart,  two  cavities  of  the  heart,  distin- 
guished as  the  right  and  left  ventrides, 
wliich  propel  the  blood  into  the  arteries.— 
Ventricle*  ff  the  larynx,  two  deep  depres- 
sions in  the  larynx,  comprised  between  the 
superior  and  inferior  ligaments. 


Ventrioone,  Ventriooee  (ven'tri-kua,  ven'- 
trl-kdsX  a.  [L.  ventricosus,  from  venter. 
belly.]  Besembling  the  beUv;  swelled 
out^  distended;  specifically,  (o)  in  bU. 
bellied;  distended;  swelling  out  in  the 
middle;  as,  a  ventrieous  perianth,  (h)  In 
conch,  applied  to  shells  which  are  inflated 
or  which  swell  in  the  middle. 

Ventrloolar  (ven-trik'Q-lteX  a.  Pertainiog 
to  a  ventricle;  bellied;  mstended  in  the 
middle. 

Ventrionlite  (ven-trik'fi-ntX  n.    One  of  a 

gnus  of  fossil  Spongida  or  sponges  charac- 
risUc  of  the  cretaceous  or  chalk  rockt. 
They  usuallv  appear  at  fungiform  flints^  in 
the  form  of  vases,  tubes,  or  funnels,  vari- 
ously ridged  or  grooved,  ornamented  on 
the  surface,  frequently  expanded  above  into 
a  cup-like  lip,  and  continued  below  into  a 
bundle  of  floroiu  roots.  They  are  com- 
monly Imown  as '  petrified  mnshroomi,*  but 
are  referred  by  paleontologists  to  tiie  Spon- 
gida or  sponges. 

Ventriomoui  (ven-trik'fi-huX  «•  Ven- 
tricular. 

Ventrllocntion  (ven'trl-ld-kfi"shoDX  n.  A 
speaking  after  the  manner  of  a  ventrilo- 
quist; ventriloquism. 

Ventrlloque  (ven'tri-ldk),  a.  VentriloqniaL 
Hood 

Ventriloanlal  (ven-tri-16'kwi-alX  a.  Per- 
taining to  ventnloouism.  '  A  faint  kind  of 
ventrUoquial  chirping.'    Pickens. 

Ventriloquism  (ventril'6-kwizmX  n.  [L. 
ventriloquus,  a  ventriloquist— venter,  belly, 
and  loquor,  to  spealc,  fit>m  the  wroneons 
notion  that  the  voice  of  the  ventriloquist 
proceeded  from  his  belly.]  The  act,  art,  or 
practice  of  speaking  or  uttering  sounds  in 
such  a  manner  tliat  the  voice  appears  to 
come,  not  from  the  person,  but  from  some 
distant  place,  as  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room,  from  the  cellar,  &c  In  ventrilo- 
quism the  sounds  are  formed  by  Uie  same 
organs  as  the  emissions  of  sound  commonly 
—the  larynx  or  oigan  of  voice,  the  palate, 
tongue,  &c. —the  difference  consisting  main- 
ly in  the  mode  of  respiration.  A  very  full 
inspiration  is  taken,  which  is  breathed  out 
slowly  and  gradually,  the  sound  oi  the  voice 
being  dexterously  modified  and  diminished 
by  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  the  palate. 
At  the  same  time  the  lips  of  the  performer 
are  scarcely  moved,  and  the  deception  is 
still  further  facilitated  bv  the  attention  of 
the  auditors  being  directed  to  the  object 
which  is  sought  to  be  regarded  as  the  source 
of  the  voice.  Ventriloquism  was  known  to 
the  ancient  Greeks  as  well  as  to  the  Bomana 

Ventriloqnist  (ventrira-kwistX  n.  One 
who  practises  or  is  sidUed  in  ventriloquism; 
one  who  speaks  in  such  a  manner  that  his 
voice  appears  to  come  from  some  distant 
place. 

Ventriloqnize  (ven-tril'd-kwbX  v.i.  To 
practise  ventriloquism. 

ventrilO<|aous(ven-tril'd-kwusXa.  Speak- 
ing in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  sound 
appear  to  come  from  a  place  remote  from 
tiie  speaker;  ventrllooniaL 

Ventriloquy  (ven-trll'd-kwiX  n.  Same  aa 
Ventriloquism. 

Venture  (ven'tOrX  n.  [  Abbrev.  of  aventurs, 
old  form  of  adventure.]  1.  An  undertaking 
of  chance  or  danger;  the  risking  of  some- 
thing upon  an  event  which  cannot  be  fore- 
seen with  tolerable  certainty;  the  stakbig 
of  something;  a  haxard.  'To  desperate 
ventures  andf  assured  destruction.'  S/utk. 
Specifically— 2.  A  scheme  for  maiHtiy  gain 
by  way  of  trade;  a  commercial  specttlA- 

I,  in  this  veMture,  double  gains  pursue. 

And  laid  out  all  my  stock  to  purchase  yo«.   Dfydm 

8.  The  thing  put  to  hazard;  a  stake:  a  risk; 
particularly,  something  sent  to  sea  in  trade. 

My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  tmsted.    Skak, 

Mt  poor  venture  bat  a  fleet  of  glass 
Wreck'd  on  a  reef  of  visionary  gola.     Ttnttyttn, 

4.  Chance;  hap;  contingency;  luck;  an 
event  that  is  not  or  cannot  be  foreseen. 
'  Leave  little  to  ve%\twre  or  fortune.*  Boms. 
—At  a  venture,  at  haxard;  without  seeing 
the  end  or  mark,  or  without  foreaeeing  tlie 
issue;  at  random.  'Spoke  at  a  ventten.' 
Shak.  *  A  bargain  at  a  venture  madei' 
Hudibras. 
A  certain  man  drew  a  bow  at  a  ventmn.  1IU.sstf.j4. 

Venture  (ven'tfir),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  ven- 
tured; ppr.  venturing.  L  To  dare;  to  hav« 
courage  or  presumption  to  do.  underteke, 
or  say;  as,  a  man  ventures  to  motmt  a 
ladder:  he  ventures  into  battle;  he 


Futtf,  far.  ttxt.  fall;       mi,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  move;       tfibe.  tub,  ball;       oil,  pound;       1i,  8c  abtine;      f,  So.  fry: 


oarUfaitT  of  Aacc«Bft  'When  I  KiUurj  oz 
tbtcotMciljJt-   WalUr     '  Too  conjee  luril 

T«Btlir*  (ven'lflrV  b.(.  L  To  ripoM  lo 
luurd;  to  liak;  to  lUka;  u,  (o  TwnlHn 

huud  of ;  to  eipoH  ons'i  tail  lo.  '  I 
■houLd  ventun  purntory  tot'V  Shot. 
'To  nnliire  tbicliwaot  ihsUon.'  Su^fL 
a.  To  pnt  or  wnd  on  ■  vimtura  or  com- 
nurclal  ipeculAtluQ. 

boc^udM,iDuTob«cpibfDiiaUiclr  piclUc  CMrrw- 
t.   To  cooOd*  la ;   to  rslr  on ;   to  tnuL 


;  bold;  dftrlof ;  In- 
M  boji.   Sir  W,  Scott 

T  (vBa-tar-mm-K),  adn     In 

■  TtDlarMoma  or  bold,  diring  muiner. 


QiuUtr  of  betni  n 
TBntDilna  (ven'tdr-mL  n. 
taaM.]    Powdered  {oldnied 
*-  ~OT»r  TUnlahed  larfacei. 


boldlf. 

oniUtj'  of  lieliv  venturous  boldneu;  hir- 
dlneu;  fearEeuneu;  Inlrvpldily.  Bautt, 
Vmue  (Teo'a).  n.  (Uodlaed  trom  O.  tY. 
ritat,  trom  L.L  cinxhu,  vieiiHtut.  from 
L  vJAfuu.  neLghbouiina.  anderknAiuDU  of 
Fr.  MiUM.  ■  conilii)!.  ]  In  Ian,  i  nelgbbour- 
hood  or  nurplue :  tbe  place  where  in  utlon 
li  laid.  Id  England  tbe  count/  In  which  the 
UM  ot  a  partluular  cauae  take*  place  1* 
■aid  to  be  (he  nnw  of  that  cauie.  Orlgln- 
tUy  JniDn  were  inmnioned  from  the  im- 
medlate  neighbourhood  where  a  fact  h«p- 
paoed  to  t(T  it  by  thalr  own  knowledire, 
bol  they  an  now  uianionabla  from  the 


hare  happened  anywhere,  and  I«ai  Vban 
It  eoold  have  tuppciwl  in  one  coonly  only. 
^ee  ifOeof  Action.  Traimiory  Action,  nndar 
LooaL.  TBAicarroBT.)  By  the  Judicature 
Act.  137S,  Uin  Hnux  In  all  ruM.  liliil  inri 
dlmlnal, 
ooniKll.— 


Vmy.  Vm 


la.)  In/iMim,.! 
'■it  (which  lee^ 


glTaDtothelait. 


ipeclacally,  in  i 
t  mnlflcatloni  i 


I  of  the  T^na  ot 


■hlp.1  1.  In  mgtli.  the  Koddau  ul  baauty 
and  loTe,  and  more  eipeclaliy  of  tenant 
loTe.  Vanu  wai  originally  Uia  Homan 
foddoH  of  the  iprlng,  hut  at  a  compara- 
Unly  late  period  ahe  became  tdentllled 
with  the  Oroek  ApindiU-    She  !•  repro- 

asd  lo**,  and  wai  oatarally  a  laTODiita 


ibject  with  tJu  ancient  poeU  and  aitlet^ 
me  of  ber  alatuei  being  among  the  noblaat 
malna  of  Onek  and  Roman  acDlptni- 

-■ntg  (he  n-— *  ' •-• 

Veout 


(hemi: 
.    .       'enui     ol 
Cnldua,  by  Prail- 


MedtcL  foil, 
the  Villa  U 


theVenuiofMll.i 
or  Halo.,  (oimd 
Id  the  iiland  i>( 


iltatnala  appearance  Id  (he  morning  and 
oTenlng  ihe  wu  called  by  the  ulclania 
Lvcifer  and  Httpernt,  the  morning:  and 
erenlns  lUr.    The  mesn  dlitanca  ot  Venoa 


tljth.  of  the  earth,  but  hefdemlty  being 
ailghtly  graadr  her  mau  ia  actually  equd 
to   about  UfChi  ot   the  eKrth.      »!he   ra- 


to   aboul  Ulthi 


ing  lo  her  thIoiu  poeltloni  retatlTety  (o 
the  ann  and  tarth  ibe  dungei  her  phaiei 
like  the  moon,  apptarlni  fvU  at  Uie  lupe- 
rlDrconJaDotioD.fMatttlMtven]  that  point 
and  tho  potnla  u  bar  gnatot  alooiaUoo. 
Aot^-mooiwd  at  thCM  polnla.  and  crMsent 
lAapAJ  or  boned  batwean  tbata  and  the 
Inferior  coDlDDcUon.  like  Mercuiy,  Venui 
tranilt*  the  Jace  of  (he  ann,  but  at  longer 


icauie  being  nei 


different  tor  ohMrvan  placed  on  dllterenl 
parti  of  (he  earth.    SeeTEUNSlT.-S.  Insld 

lhB"^eS*Sncfure"ln  c'iJw'l^lir  "when 
borne  by  princii:  >ert.~5.  A  Llnuun  ganlu 

and  widely  diitribuUd.  and  are  generally 
elegant  in  form  and  often  flnely  coloured. 

—  r<niu-f  dofA,  a  name  giten  to  common 

of  the  geDui'Scindli(5.  Pectin- Vtmrit\: 
called  alao  SAqiknif  e  -  WAffe  and  StaO* 
CStrtiL  lb)  A  name  gl*en  to  the  Jfurez 
trOmitu.  aiary  delicate  and  beautltnl  Iheil. 
with  many  long  (bin  aitinaa.  tonnd  In  the 

and  retlouUtad  unphytc  ol  the  genu  Gor- 
■onla(0.  «ai<IIuni).—  VtnMt'i flmitr  baiktt 
a  beaolfiu  ECnui  ot  alllcwnu  ipongea  (En- 
plectallaX    They  are  found  at  the  Phllip- 

vaaea  flicd  to  the  aea-bed  by  a  long  root  of 
aintydbrei.  — rfnuii/v-Cnp.  5eeI)Ioir«A. 

—  Kmuj'f  yirdte,  a  name  Jven  lo  a  long 


eedleJike 


Hlngiiende 
Ji  of  horat 


a 


ganeae.  Ac.  — TrnvT'i  tookitt^-f^jut,  a  plant 
ot  the  genui  Campanola  (C  aptmlum).- 
Vinii»*<  noKl-i»rt,  a  plant  of  the  genua 
Omphal    ■  ^.         ..       .  . 

Sea  CaiiHiKU. 


Tsr.t  11.    [L|  Spring.    'April  .  .  .  ot  luati 

nrlfaaprime.'    Cftauatr. 
VbiboIoui  (vE  rl'ihoi),  a     [L  aeroz,  am 
cti,  from  nruj,  true.    See  Vibt.]    1.  Ot 
•etvut  ot  truth;   habltuall]i  dilpOMd  t 

Thi  Sfilrtt  U  BUM  pciftcily  md  abHliiIily  «n 

1  Characteriied  by  trutb:  tmei  ai.  a  vera 
rioui  account  or  narratiife-S.  Leading  I 
or  reporting  acloal  facia.    [Kare.) 


Varadonilj  (T<-[*'eh 


i«.  trulhtaL  flora 

The  itata  or  gnallty  of  being 
He;  apedflcally,  <a)  babitoal 
iiarvaDce  of  trnth;  truthful- 


ed  rtMUd  lo  i/rrMnff.  '  /v.  A>ni. 

ilitency  of  report  or  aipraadon  with 
ureemenl  with  actual  tact;  m,  It  I 


t  That  which  1>  tr 


'KlmSru",?!*" 

that"  hi  aihl^  truth 


Iwle. 
veismant,!  ode.     [Boa  Vchat.  j 

VamulB,  Verandali  (vt-ran'da). 


attacbeil  to  the  front  ol  a  building,  ■ 


T«ntnit«  Ot-ri'trit).  n.  In  dmrn. 
ot  teratrlc  acid.     See  Viratric. 

Twmtrla  (ve.ri'trik).  a.  Pertaining  I 
Irin  or  lo  the  senui  Ventmm.— f 
aiiid(Ct'a,M,),  tba  acid  witii  which  r 
eiiila  combined  hi  Ceralruui  Saka>ji 
cryiialllioB    in    abort 


it  form 


7iUI1iuUle  aalli  with  tba 


(itta  tba 
Initoi.    Itii 


nearly  white,  veir  acrid  and  polaonoul.  In- 
lolnble  In  water,  but  rery  aoluble  in  alcoooi 


dangeroui  ai 
(•e-ri'lnun 


Kdng.    Sometlmea 


l.Job;      t,n.Um;     ug.  alof ; 


h,  wAlg:    ih,  anin.  — See  Ear. 


't.  verfie,  from  L,  rerfruwi 


•oiiUuni,  centnl.  and  Dorthetu  pirtt  of 
Earoptr  It  hfts  luva  plaited  learn,  eraot 
Item),  and  large  paolclnol  greenlih  flowen, 

Imtti  I*  ■t.lici  aud  polioDoiu.  aipsd^r  the 
rtaliomaa  The  y.  viriiU  at  Narth  Americ* 
li  an  acrid  emetic  and  poverfnl  ■tlmnUnt, 
fnllDirtd  by  Kiliitlie  eflects, 

Vany.tVwray.ta.  [O.  Fr.  Mrai,  Mod,  Fr. 
vrai.    Bee  Vkkt.I    True.     CAauvr 

Verb  (v4rh).  n.      W.       ■     ■ 


2  In  jrramr  (hat  pari  of  ipeech  whose  even- 

Uilng  Id  Keard  to  loine^ilnK  e]K  (tbe  lub- 
Ject  or  tblngipokoD  ot);  u.  the  boj;  rtint. 

(iyr«rt  much.     Verls  hare  the  power  of  in- 
dicating timg  and  mode  by  meu)  of  Ceni« 


either  tranilUvelj  or  lDtraiuIUire&,  at,  he 
uoUi  tbe  bane,  he  waltt  to  chnrch.  the 

Hanjr  cnuiatlte  verba  >re  dlitlDguUbed  trom 
tli«lr  carreipondlDg  Intraniltlirei  by  a  change 
ottoim.uiil,Kt;llt.Iay;/iiU./eU.  Some 
lerbe  are  eometime*  (niufUva,  uimeUraea 

eorpH  ftoau.  A  imall  ulau  of  verba,  at  iM, 
freeonHi  tfzuf.  voz.  and  ffrou  On  eucb  pbraaei 

he  gnta  old).  ^ndlcaUng  odIt  elUtence  or 
trandUon  trom  one  aUts  to  another,  are 
lalled  mbttantive  verbt^  and  thla  hame  le 
•ometlmet  reMrlcted  to  the  verb  la  bt. 
Pauiet  vtrit  aBInn  auBeilnE  or  endurance 
ot  what  another  doei.  HeDce.  onl;  lerbi 
which  t^t  an  object  after  them  can  havea 
paaalTe  voice,  becaute  it  can  be  aald  ot  ob- 


re  adlectl 


Vorbftl  (vSrOial).  a.  (Pr.  trriat,  L  wriotft. 
Bae  ViRB.]  1.  Spoken;  eipnaied  to  the 
ear  iD  wordt;  not  written:  oral;  *i,  a  nrtol 
mnnnnn;  a  vtrbat  contract;  per6ol  teitl- 
monj.  'Made  ehe  DO  trrbalqneet.'  Skat. 
i.  CiHutiting  In  mere  wunla 

a.  Beapecting  wordt  ddI)'.  'A  Eertol  dla- 
pnt*.'  ITAnUIu.  — 4.  Mlnuteljr  exact  In 
warda,orHtlendlngto wordaanly.  'Neglect 
tbe  rules  cacbHitnl  critic  biya'  Popt.-~ 
(.  Literal;  having  word  ann^erlnf  t«  word; 


Vaibal  (vir-bal),  n.  In  fram.  a  noon  derived 

from  a  verb. 
y«rballini  iTtrfbal-iim).  n.     Sometblng  ei- 

preaaed  orally;  a  verbal  remark  or  exprea- 


adliBrenC  tu^  or  a  mlnuU  crlUo  of  wordt;  i 

VirlMUl^  (vtr-ban-tlV  n.     The  tUte  c 

qaallty  of  b«lng  verbal;  i '-  ■— 

itteral  eapreulona     Sir  J 

NUtaUon  (v*n)al-li 

jf  verliallilng,  or  the  aut*  ot  M 
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(vAr'bal-li).  I.I.  To  convert  lot 
■  .«ru;  u.  verblh. 

Varbillis  (vtr'bal-li).  e.i  To  ute  man 
wordt;  to  be  verboae  or  dlffiue. 

Varbally  (vtr'bal-U),  adv.  In  a  verbi 
manner;  ai,  (o)  In  worda  ipoken;  by  word 
uttered;  or^ly.  '  VerbaUu  to  deny  It 
SmllL  (bj  Word  for  word;  aa,  to  tnntUt 
verbally. 

Vwlwiui  (v4r-b»'ri-an),  n.  A  word-colnei 


mullein,  a  g«iui  of  planta, ^_ 

ularlaoe*.  IhliaenuiladlatlngalBhed  from 
Ite  cougenera  by  navlng  Ave  tertlle  aiamena 
rarbftUlO  Jiir-b&'tlin),  «ti.  [L.I  l.Word 
for  word :  In  tbe  aame  worda ;  ai.  to  tell  a 
atory  eeitalim  u  another  faai  related  IL  — 
"ly;  verbally. 


VXHOIQBIS 


itory  eeitol 
L)  By  won 


VirbaHm 
worn,  and  letMr  for  letter. 
Varbena  (var-bfnaX  n.  [I,  verbina.  any 
gnra  bough  oeed  In  lacied  rl(«,  whence 
Terbtnaca.  vervain.]  A  genilt  ot  plantt, 
tbe  C/pe  of  the  naL  order  Terbenaces;  ver- 
vain.    Moil  of  (lie  tpeclea  are  American ; 


vervinT""* 


nJ,."i,;s ' 


love  phlltan. 
One      ipeclea 


tor  the  great  beauty  of  Ita  llowera 
weedy  plant  wUh  divided^  leavn  ti 


Ita  flower*     It  It  a 

-, .,.la"on«enta3 

verbena  la  Aloytia  eitriodora.  Tbe  verbena 
of  Che  perfumen  la  Che  lemon-grau  (which 

Varbanacea  (v«r-be-tik'a£-«),  n.  pi.  A  nat 
order  of  planta,  the  apeclea  of  which  are  trma 
or  thniba.aoinetlnie8only  herbaeeoni  plantt, 
with  generally  oppoalte  or  whorled  almple 
or  compound  leavea  without  tUpDlea  The 
tlowen  are  bi  oppotlCe  coiymba,  or  tpiked 
alternately,  lometlmet  In  denae  headv  and 
very  leldom  ailllary  or  (olltary.  The  ape- 
oiet  are  common  In  the  tropica  of  both 
hemlipherei,  and  In  tbe  tempence  dlatiicta 
ot  SoDCb  America;  they  are  rare  In  Burope, 
Aala,  and  North  America.    They  are  not  of 

mical  po&l  ol  view,  with  the  oiceptlon  of 
the  teak-tree.  Certain  tpcclet  ot  Lantana 
are  uaed  In  Infutlon  at  tea  In  Brazil 

VBrliBimtfl(Ter'be-nM),  v.(.  [SeeViSBKii*.] 
To  ttrew  or  ttnctlfy  wltb  lacred  bonghi, 
according  (o  a  cuitom  ol  the  anclenta 

T«rl»r»tel  (yla'btr-kl\  vt  [L.  iwtero, 
wrb*m<urn,  to  beat,  to  whip,  from  vtrttr, 
a  whip,]  To  beat;  lo  ttrike  'Buaora- 
qdarrelediHt  wr^erala  and  wound  hit  toul ' 
Abp.  Saiiirroft- 

VarlMntioU  (v«r-b«r-i'thon),  II.  I.  The  acC 
ot  verbenting,  beating,  or  ttrlklng ;  a  per- 
coatlon.  Amahiiot;  Blaekttong. —^  The 
Impulie  of  a  body  which  cautei  aonnd. 

TuUw  (v«i'bl-*J>.  B.  [t>.l  Verboalty; 
nte  ot  many  worda  without  necetilty:  lo- 
perabDndance  of  worda;  wordlneaa  'Tbe 
perpleilly  of  the  abounding  verbiaat.'  War- 
huTtim.  'ThltbarreuMrtiautcurrentamong 

Ver»ifr(v4tbi.tD,rf.  Tomakelntoatert); 
to  nac  at  ■  verb:  to  verballie.    J  EarU. 
Taxbl^  (vtr^U),  a.     In  titr.  applied  to  a 


.     See  ViB 


maltlplldty  of  wonll;  at,  *  Mitoif  tpe^er; 
a  vtrbou  argument. 


TerbOMlT  (•«r-b(ia'U],adg.    In  a  veiteM 
maSer;  wordUv, 

bOMUU  (vir-bM^et),  n.    ThettaKor 
itlty  ol  being  verbote;  rerbodty. 


VtebMlW  (vir-bofl-Uj; 

.."^^^ji.'S.^'.S'js;--."'  "•  -ntJir 

ranKvtrdXn.  Same  at  Kr 

meangreenneM 

D  the  tente  of  trathneet. 

2Jivtor-.  tfFtftih  hmfntmrtt,  tboy 
TadUUT  (vti'dan-ai).  n.  [See  Vkisabt] 
1.  The  liate  or  qiuUty  ot  being  terdant ; 
grcennoa.  Hence — 1.  Itawneaa;  tnexperi- 
enoa ;  UablllCt  to  ba  deceived ;  at,  the  ht- 
dan»  of  youth. 
TeidMlt  iver'dant]^  a.  (A  ihortened  torm 
of  Fr.  ecrdDi/ant,  trom  I.  liridaiu.  lirufait- 
til,  ppr.  of  virido,  to  be  green,  from  viridUt 
green,  from  Tires,  to  be  green,  to  flooiltb. 
The  root  It  the  tame  aa  that  of  E  ffram.  the 
inlClal  coutonanC  change  retembllng  that 
leen  Id  L.  Emit,  K.  fg.l  1.  Gteen;  treab; 
covered  with  growing  planta  or  grain;  aa, 

i.  Green  in  knowledge:  almple  by  reuon  ot 
IneipelleDce ;  inexperienced;  raw;  green. 

jColIoq,  or  aling.) 

T«nl-UMlqiM  (verd-an-tikO,  n.  [Fr..  trom 
ivrd,  green,  and  onttgue,  anclenC]  1.  A 
term  given  to  a  green  IncmatatlDo  OD  an- 
cient colna,  bimta,  or  copper.  SeeAlDOO.— 
Z  In  mintraL  (a)  an  iggregMe  ol  aeipenllno 
and  white  crrtlalllnd  marble,  bavfaw  a 
peenlah  colour.     II  ia  baintlfully  motUed. 

ornamental  parpoaei.   (k)  A  green  poryhyiy 

Teld&ntlT  (vlr-dant-II),  aife.  In  a  verdant 
iuantier:Ta)treallly;fl»urlablngly.    {tJAflar 


—     ..-owaaaoeerdonUH  ttari_, 
>ttarl'  R.B.KimbaU.    iCollDq  o 

--' ■ -dl-a-wln),  n.    A  .  ___ 

wblls  gnpe  named  H 


Up  tearing  at  tdm 

ICollDq  oriltnc.1 

T«T(lM-WlI18l(veT'dl-a-w1n),n.    A  wine  of 


twnf,  ttrt.  green,  L.  nridu;  coms/./rvilertr, 
poulterer.]  In  the/urMt  la>a,  ■  Judicial 
officer  in  the  royal  foretta,  whoae  peculiar 
chane  wai  to  take  care  of  the  nrt,  that  la, 
the  flvet  and  underwood  of  the  fartat,  and 
tokeepCheaatiiei,  view,  receive,  and  enroll 
-■— ■— -ti  preientmenU  of  all  man- 


VaUlet  (vir'dlkt). n.  [O.Fr,  «rdi(,  LL  w 


rom<ttai,du:Iun<,t< 


tmlv,  and 
declared. 


ttbbK  declared, 
I.  In  law.  the  m- 

twer  of  a  Jun  given  to  the  eonit  eonccnbw 
any  nutter  of  fact  In  any  caua,  dvll  or  oimt 
nal,  committed  to  Ib^r  trial  and  ei 


lUUng  Q 

See  JiJlty,~2.  Decialou;  judgment;  optnloD 
pronounced ;  aa.  to  be  conoemDed  by  Out 


V«rd]pli(vti'dl-grla),H  [Pr.  t*r«^la«nt. 
verdigris  apparently  trom  earl,  green,  du. 
or,  and  Drii.  gray;  but  according  to  Ullt* 
the  oldeat  form  waa  HrEi-mi.  and  ttala  h* 
thlnkt  may  be  decompoeed  Into  vrrf  ai^rtt, 
green  produced  by  an  add,  trom  aigrt,  add 
(L,  wvr,  iharp).  ]  A  tubitanue  obtained  by 
eipoalng  platea  ol  copper  to  the  air  hi  oas- 
tact  with  acetic  add,  and  much  need  aa  a 

egment.  aa  amordant  In  dyring  woo!  black. 
teveral  proceaaei  Id  (be  chemical  art*, 
and  in  medicine.    There  are  two  varteUaa. 

the  blue  aud  the  green,  the  tenner lai 

Ing  almoat  wholly  of  dibaalc  npric  acetate 


FtW.  nr.  fat.  fill; 


U,  pound;      11,  Sc  ab«ae;      ;,  Sc  tay- 
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« 


souUler  quantities  of  the  dibatio  and  tribaiic 
aoetatea  Verdigria,  like  all  the  componnda 
into  which  copper  enten,  it  poiaonom,  and 
li  Tenr  apt  to  form  on  the  surf aoe  of  copper 
utenuU  by  the  action  of  vegetablee. 

Vonlinli  (vto'di-gritX  v.t  To  cause  to  be 
ooated  with  rerdii^;  to  corer  or  coat  with 
Terdigria    Hawthorne. 

Verdincalet  (vAr'dtai-gil).  tL  A  farthingale. 

Vtrdita^t  n.  [0.  Fr.]  Judgment;  eentenoe; 
Terdict.    ChauctT. 

Vtrdtter  (▼6i^dit«r).n.  [Fr,  verd-de-terrt, 
green  of  earth.  1  A  bine  or  bloiah-green 
pigment»generall]r  prepared  by  decomposing 
nitrate  of  copper  with  chalk.  It  is  the  com- 
mercial name  of  normal  capric  acetate 


Ytrdltnret  (V 


rtrdiraret  x^^i^tli-tAr),  n.    A  form  of  «sr* 
diter.    See  vsRDmB. 

y*rMtttrt  ground  with  a  weak  gun  armbtc  waaer, 
U  th«  faintest  and  palest  green.  fltatMam. 

Ynday  (Tfti^doi).  a.  (Fr.  verdoyer,  to  be 
green  or  verdant  See  yBB]>ANT.]  In  Jur. 
applied  to  a  border  charged  with  flowers, 
leaves,  or  other  Tegetable  charges;  as,  a 
frofvlsr  verdoy  of  trefoils,  dnquefoils.  Ac. 

Verdugo t  (v6r-dO'ffoX  »•  (Sp*  <^ hangman, 
the  mark  of  a  stroke  on  the  sldn.  a  switch. 
Ac  ]  1.  An  executioner.  —2.  A  severe  stroke. 
B$au.AFL 

Yerducoilllpt  (▼Ar-dO'go-ahip),  n.  1.  The 
<^oe  of  a  hangman.  ~  2.  A  mock  formal 
style  of  address  to  a  hangman  or  executioner; 
as,  his  verdugothip,  the  hangman.    B.  Jon- 

SOfl. 

Verdim  (vAi^dikr),  n.  [Fr.  verdttrg,  green- 
ness, green  T^etation,  from  twrde,  vert, 
green,  from  L.  truiidu,  green.  See  Vuu 
DAiiT.  ]  Green;  greenness;  freshness  of  vege- 
tation ;  as,  the  verdure  of  the  meadows  in 
June;  the  verdure  of  spring. 

A  wide  expanse  of  Ihring  vtrdurt,  cultivated  gar- 
dens,  shady  groves,  fertile  comiielcu,  flowed  round 
Ulilceasea.  Mttky. 


Ywdlired  (vdi^dOrd),  a.  Covered  with  ver- 
dure.   *  Verdured  bank.'    PumeU. 

Verdnnmi  (v^r'dOr-usX  a*  Covered  with 
verdure ;  clothed  with  the  fresh  colour  of 
vegetation;  verdant;  as,  verdurous  pasturea 
'  Verdurvue  matting  of  fresh  trees.    Keate. 

Yet  higher  than  their  tops 
The  Vfrd$tr0$ts  wall  of  paradise  up  sprung.  Afilt»H. 

Yencmid  t  (vei^6-kund).  a.  [L.  vereeutidue, 
from  vereor^  to  feel  awe  of.]  Bashful;  mo- 
dest 

YareamdlOUlt  (ver-6-kun'di-us),  a.  Mo- 
dest; baahfuL    Reliquim  Wottonuuim. 

Yereomidi^t  (ver-d-kun'di-ti),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  verecund;  bashfulness; 
modesty;  blushing. 

Yerialoo»YerKau0a(v6r-ga-lo'Xn.  [From 
Fr.  virg<nde%im.  See  vnuiOLSUSB.]  A  kind 
of  pear.  Called  also  niyaloo.lf%»tei)oyenfi4, 
ana  other  names. 

Y6(rg«  (v^rj),  n.  [Fr.  verge,  a  rod  or  wand, 
a  mace,  a  rmg  or  hoop,  from  L.  virga,  a  rod, 

rrhaps  from  root  of  vireo,  to  be  green.) 
A  rod,  or  something  in  the  form  of  a  rod 
or  staff,  carried  as  an  emblem  of  authority 
or  ensign  of  office ;  the  mace  of  a  bishop, 
dean,  or  other  functionary. 

The  silver  veixt.  with  decent  pride, 

Studc  underneath  Ids  cushion  side.     Swi/t. 

2.  The  stick  or  wand  with  which  persons  are 
admitted  tenants,  by  holding  it  in  the  hand, 
and  swearing  fealty  to  the  lord.  On  this 
account  such  tenants  are  called  tenantt  fry 
iheverge.—Z.i  In  arch,  the  shaftof  a  column: 
a  small  ornamental  shaft  —4.  The  H>indle  of 
the  balance-wheel  of  a  watch,  emedallv 
that  of  the  old  vertical  movement— &  A 
quantity  of  land  from  15  to  80  acres;  a  yard- 
land;  a  virgate.  WharUyn.—fi.\  A  ring:  a 
circlet  of  metal;  any  circle.  'The  incliuive 
verge  of  golden  metal  that  must  round  my 
brow.'    Shak. 

(The  spirits)  whom  we  raise 
We  win  make  fast  within  a  hallow'd  vtrgt.  SMaJk. 

7.  Compass;  space;  room;  scope.  'Give 
ample  room  and  verge  enou^'    Oray. 

I  have  a  soul,  that  like  an  ample  shieki 
Can  take  tn  all.  and  verft  enough  for  more. 

Dryden. 

8.  In  law.  the  compass  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  of  the  marshalseaor  palace  court 
See  Mabshal.  Marshalbxa. 

Ynge  (v6rj),  n.  [Perhaps  from  verge,  v.i, 
or  at  least  to  some  extent  based  on  it  But 
see  also  Virox.  n.,  above.]  L  The  extreme 
side  or  edge  of  anything ;  the  toink ;  edge ; 
border;  margin;  limit 

Nature  in  jroo  stands  oo  the  very  vtijr 
Of  her  conflne.  SM4U. 


Even  though  we  go  to  the  extreme  t«m  of  poasi* 
biiity  to  invent  a  supposition  favourable  to  it,  tlie 
theory  .  .  .  implies  an  absurdity.  7.  S.  MiU. 

S.  In  arth.  the  edge  of  the  tiling  projecting 
over  the  gable  of  a  roof ;  that  on  the  hori- 
xontal  portion  being  called  eaves.  Bneg. 
Brit—Z.  In  hort.  the  grass  edging  of  a  bed 
or  border;  a  slip  of  grsss  dividing  the  walks 
from  the  borders  in  anrden— Sym.  Border, 
margin,  brink,  edge,  nm.  brim. 
YargO  (vdrjX  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  veraed:  ppr. 
verging.  [  t.  vergo,  to  turn,  to  mcline,  to 
verge;  by  some  connected  with  wrgeo,  to 
uige.  See  Urqe.]  1.  To  tend  downward; 
to  bend ;  to  slope ;  as,  a  hill  verget  to  the 
north.— 2.  To  tend;  to  incline;  to  approach; 
to  border. 

I  find  myself  verging  to  that  period  of  ttfe  which  b 
to  be  labour  and  sorrow.  St^. 

There  is  a  superfluity  of  erudition  in  his  novels  that 
vtrgts  upon  pedautry.  Edin.  Rev. 

Yerge-board  (v6rjl)6rd).  Same  as  Barge- 
board. 

YergenoT  (vir'Jen-sl),  11.  1.  The  act  of  vew- 
ing,  tending,  oriuclining;  approach.— 2.  In 
oj^ice,  the  reciprocal  of  the  focal  distance  of 
a  lens,  a  measure  of  the  divergence  or  con- 
vergence of  a  pencil  of  raya 

Yergent  (vAr'jent).  a.  [L.  vergene,  vergeniit, 
ppr.  of  vergo,  to  incline,  to  draw  to  a  close.] 
Lit  drawing  to  a  close;  speciflcally,  in  geoL 
appellative  of  the  eleventh  of  Professor  H. 
iogen'M  divisions  of  the  palarazoic  strata  of 
North  America,  the  names  of  which  suggest 
metaphorically  the  different  natural  penods 
of  the  day.  It  corresponds  to  our  middle 
Devonian. 

Y6rger(v6Tj'6r).n.  [SeeyBROi.arod.]  One 
who  carries  a  verge;  especially,  (a)  fan  officer 
who  bears  the  verge  or  staff  of  office  before 
a  bishop,  dean,  canon,  or  other  dignitary  or 
ecclesiastic;  (6)  the  official  who  takes  care  of 
the  interior  of  the  fabric  of  a  church. 

Yergert  (v*rj'*r).  n.  fFr..  an  orchard.]  A 
garden;  an  orchard.    Bomaunt  of  the  Roee. 

Yergette  (v^r^JetO.  n.  [Dim.  of  veme,  a  rod.  ] 
In  Aer.  a  ];»allet;  also,  a  shield  divided  with 
palleta 

Yerg(ml0n8e  (vAi^gt^lOsX  n.  A  variety  of 
pear.    Contracted  to  Vergaloo. 

veridical  (ve-rid'ikal).  a.  [L.  veridieut— 
vertim,  truth,  and  dteo,  to  say.  1  Truth- 
telling;  veracioua  'This  so  veridical  his- 
tory.*   Urquhart 

For  our  own  part,  we  say,  would  that  every  Johnson 
had  his  K#rH/iVw/ BosweD,  or  leash  of  BosweUs. 

Ciiffj/ie. 

YorllUlble  (ver'i-fl-a-bl).  a.  Capable  of 
beiM^  verified ;  capable  of  being  proved  or 
confirmed  by  incontestable  evidence. 

Yerliloatton  (ver^ifikA^shon).  n.  [See 
VlRlFT.]  The  set  of  veriMnff  or  proving 
to  be  true;  the  act  of  confurmmg  or  estab- 
lishing the  authenticity  of  any  powers 
granted,  or  of  any  transaction,  by  legal  or 
competent  evidence ;  the  state  of  being 
verined;  authentication;  confirmation. 

YermoaUve  (ver'i-fi-k&''tivX  a.  Serving  to 
verify;  verifying. 

Yerllier  (vei^i-fi-4rX  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  proves  or  makes  appear  to  be  true. 

Yerliy  (ver'i-fl),  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  verified; 
ppr.  verififing.  (Fr.  verifier,  from  L.  verus, 
true,  and  rao«o,to  make.  SeeVSRT.]  1.  To 
prove  to  be  true ;  to  confirm ;  to  establish 
the  proof  of. 
This  is  verjfimt  by  a  number  of  examples.   Bactm. 

2.  To  fulfil,  as  a  promise ;  to  confirm  the 
truth  of.  as  a  iirediction.  1  Ki  viiL  20.— 
&  To  confirm  the  truthfulness  of;  to  prove 
to  have  spoken  truth. 

So  Shalt  thmi  best  fulfil,  best  «wn(f> 

The  propheu  old.  MUivH. 

4.  To  confirm  or  establish  the  authenticity 
ot  as  a  title  or  power,  by  examination  or 
competent  evidence.  'To  verify  our  title 
with  our  Uvea'  Shak,~-h.  t  To  maintain:  to 
aflirm.  Shak.  — &  t  To  second  or  sirongtben 
by  aid;  to  back;  to  support  the  credit  of. 

For  I  have  ever  ver^/ted  my  friends 

Of  whom  he's  chief.  Sh»k. 

Yerfloqusnt  t  (ve-ril'd-kwent).  a.  [L.  verue, 
true,  and  loquena,  loquenOe,  ppr.  of  loquor, 
to  speak.]    Speaking  truth;  truthfuL 

YerUy  (vera-UX  adv.  [From  very]  1.  In 
truth;  in  very  truth  or  deed;  in  fact;  cer- 
tainly.  '  Verily  thou  art  a  Ood  that  hidest 
thysell'    la  xlv.  15. 

But  the  centurion  .   .   .   said  verily  thi«  man  was 
Goddis  son.  Wukltjfk.  Mark  xv.  39. 

2.  Really;  truly;  with  great  confidence;  in 
sincere  earnestness.  '  It  was  verHy  thought 
that  .  .  .  the  enterprise  had  succeeded.' 
Baoim.  '  Verily,  I  do  not  jMt  with  you. '  Shak. 


Yerlglmllar  (ver-i-sim'i-16rX  a.  [L  vtri- 
eimUis  —  verut,  true,  and  eimUia,  like.  ] 
Having  the  appearance  of  truth;  probable; 
likely.   '  How  veruimitor  it  looka'  CarlyU. 

Yerlslmllltade  (ver^isimintfidx  n.  rL. 
veriMimilitudo—verjn,  true,  and  eimUi- 
tudo,  likeness.]  L  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  verisimilar;  the  appearance  of  truth; 
probability;  likelihood;  as,  the  verieimitt- 
tude  of  a  story. 

yerisimiiitude  and  opinion  arc  an  easy  purchase ; 
but  true  knowledge  is  dear  and  dlflictilt.    lHanvUie. 

2.  That  which  Is  verisimilar;  that  which  has 
the  appearance  of  a  fact  '  Shadows  of  facts 
.  .  .  verieimUitudee,  not  veritiea'    Lamb. 

Yerlalinlllte^t  (ver^i-d-mUntiX  n-  Verisi- 
militude. ^Things  out  of  nature  and  verU 
timUity.'    Drydeti. 

Yerlflmllousuv«i'*i-«imllusXa.  Probable; 
verisimilar. 

YerltaUe(ver'i.U-blXa.  iJfr.  vMUMe, 
from  L.  ventae,  truth.  See  Vkritt.]  True; 
agreeable  to  truth  or  fact;  real 

Thor  draws  down  his  brows  in  a  veritable  Norse 
rage.  Cariyle. 

YerltaUy  (ver'l-U-bU),  adv.  In  a  veritable 
or  true  manner;  truly. 

Yerltas  (ver'i-tas),  n.  A  register  of  shipping 
established  in  Paris  on  the  principle  of 
Llovd'a  Commonly  called  the  Burea\k- 
veritai. 

Yerlty (vert-tlX  n.  [Fr.  vMU,  from  L  veritat, 
from  eertM.  true.  See  VsRT.]  1.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  true  or  real;  true  or  real  nature; 
reality;  truth;  fact;  consonance  of  a  state- 
ment, proposition,  or  other  thing  .to  fact 
"Twotud  prove  the  verity  of  certsin  worda' 
Shak. 

It  is  a  proposition  of  eternal  verify  that  none  can 
govern  while  he  is  dcspined.  Stutk. 

2.  A  true  assertion  or  tenet;  a  truth.  'Veri- 
similitudes, not  veriUee.'    Lamb. 

Mark  what  I  sav,  which  vou  shall  find 

By  every  syllable  a  faithful  veri(y.  ShaM. 

By  this  it  seems  to  be  a  verify.     Sir  y.  Davits. 

8.  t  Honesty;  faith;  trustworthiness.  '  Jus- 
tice, verity,  temperance.'  Shak.  — Of  a 
verity,  in  very  truth  or  deed;  certainly. 

(ya  verity  his  position  denoted  no  excess  of  ease  or 
enjoyment  Lever. 

Yexjnloe  (v^r^jOsX  n.  [Fr.  verjut,  veHuice, 
the  Juice  of  groen  fruits— venf,  vert  (L.  v<- 
ridie),  green,  and  jia.  Juice.]  1.  An  acid 
liquor  expressed  from  crab-apples,  unripe 
grapes,  &c,  used  for  culinary  and  otib^r 
purposea 

Hang  a  dog  upon  a  crab-tree  and  hell  never  love 
vety'uice.  Sir  Ji.  V Estrange. 

2.  Sourness  or  acidity  of  temper,  manner,  or 
expression.  '  Inherent  bonhomie  or  inherent 
verjuice.'    A.  K.  H.  Boyd. 

Yennell  (vdr'mil),  n.  [See  Vsrihuon.] 
L  Vermilion ;  a  bright,  beautiful  red ;  the 
colour  of  vermilion.  'Snowy  substance 
q>rent  with  vermeil.'  Spetuer.  Also  used 
adjectively.  and  frequently  as  the  first  ele- 
ment of  a  compound.  '  A  vermeH-tAnctwrvd 
Up.'  Milton.  'A  blossom  vermet^ white.' 
Tennyeon.  [Now  only  poetical]— 2.  Silver 
^t  or  bronxe  gilt  Sitnmonde.—S.  In  gild- 
tikg,  a  liquid  composed  of  amotto,  gamboge, 
vermilion,  dragon's  blood,  salt  of  tartar,  and 
saffron,  boiled  in  water  and  applied  to  a 
^Ided  surface  to  give  lustra  to  the  gold.  B 
H.  Knight.— A.  A  jeweller's  name  for  a  crim- 
son-red garnet  inclining  slightly  to  orange. 

Yenneletit  n.    VermiUon.    Chaucer. 

Yermet  (vdr'mdz).  n.  oi.  [L.]  Worms.  The 
sixth  dsss  of  animsls  in  tlie  Linnatan  ar- 
rangement of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  com- 
prised all  animals  which  could  not  be  ar- 
ranged under  Vertebrata  and  Insecta.  Lin- 
nniu  divides  the  Vermes  into  five  orders, vis. 
Intestina,  MoUusca,  Testacea,  Lithophyta, 
and  Zoophyta.  Modem  naturalists  have 
made  a  very  differant  arrangement  of  these 
animals,  and  the  term  vermet,  which  is  no 
longer  used  in  scientific  classification,  may 
be  regarded  as  synonymous  with  Annuloida, 
minus  the  Schinodermata  and  plus  the 
whole  of  the  anarthropodous  division  of  the 
Annulosa. 

YermetOl  (v6r-m6'tus),  n.  [From  L.  vermit, 
a  worm.]  A  genus  of  moUusca.  the  shell  of 
which  has  the  whorls  at  the  apex  dose  to- 
gether and  regular,  but  the  mora  recent 
ones  disconnected,  and  mora  or  less  con- 
torted. The  genus  consists  of  various  spe- 
des.  The  V.  lumbricalie  is  found  in  the 
seas  near  Sen^^  Others  ara  found  in  the 
Mediterranean.  This  genus  is  allied  to  the 
genera  Siliquaria  and  Magilua 

YomiloeUl  (vdr-mi-chelOil  n.  (It.  Ut  UtUe 
worms,  pL  of  vermieello,  a  little  worm,  L.  ver- 
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fnieultu,  dim.  of  vermu,  a  worm.  ]  An  Italian 
mixture  prepared  of  flour,  cheese,  yolka  of 
eggs,  ragar.  and  saffron,  manufactured  in  (he 
form  of  long,  slender  tubes  or  threads,  and 
so  named  on  account  of  its  worm-like  ap- 
pearance. Vermicelli  is  the  same  substance 
as  maearonit  the  only  difference  between 
them  being  that  the  latter  is  made  into 
larger  tubM.  Both  of  them  are  prepared  in 
the  greatest  perfection  at  Naples,  where 
they  form  a  principal  item  in  the  food  of 
the  population,  and  are  a  favourite  dish  of 
all  classes.  Vermicelli  is  used  amongst  us 
in  soups,  broths,  Ac. 

Vermioeons,  VermlcioaB  (v6r  mish'us),  a. 
[  From  L.  vermis,  a  worm.  ]  Pertaining  to 
worms;  wormy.    [Rare.] 

Vermicide  (v^r'mi-sid),  n.  (L.  vermia,  a 
worm,  and  ecBdo,  to  kilL]  A  name  common 
to  that  classof  anthelminthics  which  destroy 
intestinal  worms;  a  worm-killer. 

Some  agents  act  obnoxiously  on  intestinal  worms 
—destroying  or  killing  them.  These  are  the  vermt- 
ruiet  of  some  authors.  Partem. 

Vennioalar(v6r-mik'd-16r),  a.  [L.  vermicu- 
lus,  a  little  worm,  dim.  of  vermis,  a  worm.  ] 
1.  Pertaining  to  a  worm;  resembling  a  worm; 
particularly,  resembling  the  motion  of  a 
worm;  as,  the  vermicular  motion  of  the  in- 
testines. Called  also  PerittaUie.—Z  In  hot 
shaped  like  a  worm;  thick,  and  almost 
cylindrical,  but  bent  in  different  places,  as 
some  roots  and  the  like.  —  Vermicular  or 
vermiculated  work,  (a)  a  sort  of  ornamental 
work  consisting  of  frets  or  knots  in  mqsaic 
pavements,  winding  and  resembling  the 
tracks  of  worma     (6)  A  si>ecies  of  rusti- 


Vennkiilar  Masooq^ 

cated  masonry  which  is  so  wrought  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  having  been  eaten 
into  or  formed  by  the  tracks  of  worms. 

VenniOOlate  (vdr-mik'ii-l&t).  v.t  pret  <Sr  pp. 
vermictUated;  ppr.  vermieulating.  [L.  ver- 
micvdor,  vermictilatus,  to  be  full  of  worms, 
from  vermicultit,  dim.  of  vermis,  a  worm.] 
To  dispose  in  wreathed  lines,  like  the  undu- 
lations of  worms;  to  form  work  by  inlaying, 
resembling  the  motion  or  the  tracks  of 
worms.    See  under  Vermicular. 

Vermloalate  (vto-mik'u-lat).  a.  i.  Worm- 
like in  shape  or  appearance ;  covered  with 
worm-like  elevations.  —2.  Crawling  or  creep- 
ing like  a  worm;  hence,  creeping;  insinuat- 
ing; sophistical.    [Rare.l 

Vermiculated  (vdr-mik'Q-l&t-ed),  p,  and  a. 
Formed  with  a  worm-like  pattern.  See 
Vkrmtcular. 

V^rmlculation  (vdr-mik'a-l&''shon),  n. 
1.  The  act  or  operation  of  moving  in  the 
manner  of  a  worm ;  continuation  of  motion 
from  one  part  to  another,  as  in  the  peri- 
staltic motion  of  the  Intestinea  Sir  M. 
Hale.  —2.  The  act  of  forming  worm-like  or- 
naments ;  a  worm-like  ornament  or  body  of 
any  kind.— 8.  llie  state  of  being  worm-eaten; 
the  act  of  piercing  or  boring  through,  as  by 
worms. 

This  huge  olive,  which  flourished  so  long,  fell,  as 
thev  «y,  of  vertniculatioH,  being  all  worm-eaten 
witnin.  HowtU. 

Vermicnle  (vdr'mi-ktll),  n.  rL.  vermiculus, 
a  dim.  of  vermis,  a  worm.  ]  A  little  grub  or 
worm ;  also,  a  small  worm-like  body.  Der- 
hatn. 

Vermicnllte  (vdr-mik'tt-lItX  n.  [L  vermic- 
ulus (dim.  of  vermis,  a  worm),  and  Or.  lithos, 
a  stone.]  1.  In  mineral,  a  mineral  composed 
of  micaceous  looking  plates,  cemented  to- 

Sther  by  a  whitish,  mealy,  magnesian  ma- 
X.  When  heated  nearly  to  redness  It  pro- 
jects out  with  a  vermicular  motion,  as  if  it 
were  a  mass  of  small  worms,  hence  the  name. 
It  consists  principally  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
magnesia.— 2.  In  geol.  a  short  worm-track 
seen  on  the  surface  of  many  flagstones. 

Vermlculose,  Vermlcnloui  (v^r-mik'fllde. 
vAr-mik'Q-lus).  a.  (L.  verrntcutostu,  from 
vermiculus,  dim.  of  vermis,  a  worm.  ]  1.  Con- 
taining or  full  of  worms  or  grubs.— 2.  Resem- 
bling worma 

Vermiform  (v^r'ml-formX  a.  [L.  vermis,  a 
worm,  and  forma,  form.  ]    Having  the  form 


or  shape  of  a  worm  or  of  its  motions ;  hel- 
minthoid ;  as,  the  vermiform  process  of  the 
cerebellum. 

Vermiftlgal  (vto-mif  u-galX  a.  Tending  to 
prevent  or  destroy  worms,  or  to  expel  them 
from  animal  bodies;  anthelminthic. 

Vermiltlge  (  vdr'mi-f aj  X  n.  [  L.  vermis,  a 
worm,  and  /ugo,  to  expel]  A  medicine  or 
substance  that  destroys  or  expels  worms 
from  animal  bodies;  an  anthelminthic.  Calo- 
mel, gamboge,  jalap,  male-fern  root,  cow- 
hage,  iron,  tin,  oil  of  turpentine,  Ac,  are 
vermifuges  or  anthelminthics. 

Vermilt  (vAr'mil),  n.  and  a.  Vermilion;  ver- 
meil.   Spenser. 

Vermilion  (v6r-miryonX  n.  [Fr.  venniUon, 
from  vermeil,  vermilion,  red,  from  L.  wr- 
micultis,  dim.  of  vermis,  a  worm,  a  little 
worm,  the  kermes  or  cochineal  insect,  hence 
a  scarlet  colour  such  as  that  obtained  from 
the  kermes  insect.  This  colour  was  formerly 
called  worm-dye.  The  name  crimson  is  ex- 
actly similar,  and  indeed  the  words  are  ety- 
mologically  connected.  See  Crimson,  also 
Vermin.]  1. 1  llie  cochineal  (which  see).— 
2.  The  red  sulphide  of  mercury  or  cinnabar; 
a  pigment  formed  of  this.  It  occurs  In 
nature  as  a  common  ore  of  mercury,  of  a 
carmine  red  colour.  It  is  procured  artifl- 
cially  by  heating  sulphur  with  eight  times 
its  weight  of  mercury  in  an  iron  vessel 
The  compound  is  then  sublimated,  and  the 
sublimate,  which  is  a  compact,  deep  red, 
crystalline  mass,  when  reduced  to  powder 
is  of  a  beautiful  scarlet  colour.  This  arti- 
flcial  compound  is  extensively  employed  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  its  colour  in  paint- 
ing, in  making  red  sealing-wax,  and  other 
puiposes.  —3.  A  colour  such  as  that  of  the 
above  pigment;  a  beautiful  red  colour. 

Vermilion  (vdr-miryon).  v.t.  To  colour  with 
vermilion,  or  as  if  with  vermilion ;  to  dye 
red;  to  cover  with  a  delicate  red. 

A  sprightly  red  vermilictu  all  her  face.    GranvilU. 

Vermilyt  (vdr'mi-liX  n.  Same  at  VermiUon. 
Spenser. 

Vermin  (vdr'min).  n.  sitig.  and  pL:  used 
chiefly  in  the  plural.  [Pr.  vermine,  vermin, 
in  sense  of  parasitic  insects,  also  applied  to 
persons,  from  vermitieus,  a  hypothetical  L 
adj.  from  vermis,  a  worm;  cog.  E.  worm, 
Skr.  krimi,  a  worm.  See  Crimson.  ]  L  f  Any 
wild  or  noxious  animal:  it  seems  sometimes 
to  be  equivalent  to  reptile. 

This  crocodile  is  a  mischievous  four-footed  beast, 
a  dangerous  vermin,  used  to  both  elements. 

HtUand. 
The  Lord  rectifies  Peter,  and  frames  him  to  go  by 
a  vi&ion  of  all  crawling  twrmin  in  a  clean  sheec 

Daniel  Roftr*. 

2.  A  name  given  to  certain  mischievous  or 
offensive  animals :  (a)  to  the  smaller  mam- 
malia and  certain  kinds  of  birds  which  dam- 
age man's  crops  or  other  belongings,  as  foxes, 
otters,  polecats,  weasels,  kites,  hawks,  rats, 
mice,  voles,  &c.  (b)  To  noxious  or  destruc- 
tive insects  or  the  like,  such  as  grubs,  flies, 
fleas,  lice,  &o.  'To  kill  vermin.'  Shak. 
'  Vermin  such  as  weasels  and  polecata' 
Bacon.  '  Like  the  vermin  in  a  nut  Tenny- 
son. 
I  will  track  this  vermin  to  their  earths.    Tenr^yson. 

8.  Used  of  noxious  human  beings  in  con- 
tempt 

You  are  my  prisoners,  base  vemtiM.      Hudihrt. 

Vermint  (vdr'min).  V.  t  To  clear  of  vermin. 
*  Vermin  thy  ground.*    Tusser. 

Verminate  (vSr'min-at).  v.i.  [L  vermxno, 
verminatum,  to  have  woifms,  from  vermis, 
a  worm.]    To  breed  vermin. 

Vermination  ( v6r-mi-na'shon ).  n.  1.  The 
breeding  of  vermin,  especially  of  parasitic 
vermin.— 2.  A  griping  of  the  bowels. 

Vermin-killer  (v^r'min-kil-^rX  n.  A  term 
commonly  applied  to  some  kind  of  poison- 
ous substance  intended  to  kill  mice  or  other 
vermin. 

Verminly  t  (vdr'minli),  adv.  or  a.  Like  ver- 
min; of  the  nature  of  vermin. 

Verminoui  (v^r'min-us).  a.  l.  Tending  to 
breed  or  infested  with  vermin.  'The  ver- 
minous disposition  of  the  body.*  Harvey.— 
2.  Caused  by  or  arising  from  tlie  presence  of 
vermin:  as,  verminous  disease. 

Verminoosly  (vdr'min-us-li),  adv.  In  a  ver- 
minous manner;  so  as  to  breed  worms;  as  if 
infested  by  worma 

Vermiparons (v^rmip'a-rus). a.  [L. vermis, 
a  worm,  and  pario,  to  bear.]  Producing  or 
breeding  worms.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

VermiYoroos  (vdr-miv'o-ms).  a.  [Lvermit, 
a  worm,  and  voro,  to  devour.]  l)evouring 
worms :  feeding  on  worms ;  as,  vermivorous 
birds  are  very  useful  to  the  farmer. 


Vermnth  (vftr'moth).  n.  [Fr.  vennont,  vst" 
motitA,  from  0.ioermu<A,  absinthe.]  A  stim- 
ulating liquor  compounded  of  white  wine, 
absinthe,  angelica,  and  other  aromatic  drugs, 
professedly  used  to  exdte  the  ^petite. 

vexnaidet  (v6i^na-klX  n.   Same  as  Vemids. 

VenuunUar  (vto-nak'Q-ldr),  a.  [From  L.  oer- 
naeulus,  vernacular,  domestic,  indigeuous. 
from  vema,  a  slave  bom  in  his  master's 
house,  a  native.  See  also  VERNACinx)U8.  ] 
Native ;  belonging  to  the  country  of  cme's 
birth ;  belonging  to  the  speech  that  we  all 
naturally  acquire ;  as,  English  is  our  ver- 
nacular language.  The  word  is  always  or 
almost  alwavs  used  of  the  native  language 
or  everyday  idiom  of  a  place. 

The  histories  of  all  our  former  wars  are  transmitted 
to  us  in  our  vemacuiar  idiom,  to  use  the  phrase  of  a 
great  modem  critic  Aditisom, 

—A  vernacular  disecue,  one  which  prevails 
in  a  particular  country  or  district:  more 
generidly  called  endemte. 

Vernacular  (v£r-nak'a-16r).ti.  One's  mother- 
tongue;  the  native  idiom  of  a  place. 

Vemacalarism  (v6r-nak'Ci-ldr-izmX  n.  A 
vernacular  idiom.    Quart.  Rev. 

Vemacnlarly  (  vAr-nak'Ci-16r-Ii  X  adv.  In 
agreement  with  the  vernacular  manner. 

VemacnlonBt  (v^r-nak'Q-lusX  a.  [SeeVXR- 
NACULUL]  L  Vernacular.  *  Their  vemocit- 
lous  and  mother  tongues.'  Sir  T.  Browne. — 
2.  Of  or  belonging  to  slaves  or  the  rabble ; 
hence,  scurrilous;  insolent;  scoffing.  'Sub- 
ject to  the  petulancy  of  every  vemaculous 
orator.'    B.  Jonson.    [A  Latinism.] 

Vemage,t  n.    A  sweet  wine.    Chaucer. 

Vernal  (V^r'nal).  a.  [L.  vemalis,  from  ver, 
spring;  cog.  Icel  vdr,  Dan.  vaar,  the  spring; 
from  root  signifying  to  be  bright,  to  burn, 
seen  in  Vesta,  Vesuvius,  Ac]  1.  Belonging 
to  the  spring;  appearing  in  spring;  as,  ver- 
nal  bloom. 

In  thoae  vernml  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  air 
is  calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  suUenncss 
agninst  nature  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  rkiies. 

MiUon. 

2.  Belonging  to  youth,  the  spring  of  life. — 
Vernal  equinox,  the  equinox  in  spring.  8ee 
Equinoctial,  Eqcmox.— Femaf^nut,  the 
same  as  Svrinff-grass.  —  Vernal  signs,  the 
signs  in  which  the  sun  appears  in  the  spring. 

Vemantt  (vdi^nantX  a-  [L.  vemans,  ver- 
nantis,  ppr.  of  vemo,  to  flourish,  from  ver, 
spring.  See  Vernal.]  Flourishing,  as  in 
spring;  vernal;  as, '  vemant  flowers.'  Milton, 

Vematet  (v^r'n&tX  v.t.  [L  vemo,  vemaXum, 
SeeVsRNANT]    To  be  vemant:  to  floufiah. 

Vernation  (v«r-n&'shonXn.  [SeeVKRHAHT.] 
In  hot  the  disposition  of  the  nascent  leaves 
within  the  bud.  It  U  called  also  Prcsfokia- 
tion,  and  corresponds  to  the  terms  estivation 
and  prcejloration,  which  are  used  to  indicate 
the  manner  in  which  the  parts  of  the  flower 
are  arranged  in  the  flower-bud.  The  verna- 
tion is  said  to  be  eonduplicate,  revoluU,  in- 
volute, convolute,  circinate,  plicate,  tqwi- 
tant,  imbricate,  &c. ,  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  leaf  is  disposed. 

Vemide  (v^r'ni-klX  n.  [A  dim.  of  O.K.  ot- 
ronike,  from  Fr.  veronique.  See  Veronica,] 
A  copy  in  miniature  of  the  picture  of  Christ, 
supposed  to  have  been  miraculously  im- 
pnnted  upon  a  handkerchief,  preserved  In 
the  church  of  St  Peter  at  Rome.  See  Ve- 
ronica.   CAatfcer. 

It  was  usual  for  persons  returning  from  pUgrfmagcs 
to  bring  with  them  certain  tokens  oi  the  several  places 
which  they  had  visited ;  and.  therefore,  the  Pardooer. 
who  b  iust  arriTcd  from  Rome,  is  represented  with  a 
vertiicle  sewed  upon  his  cap.  ryrmJkUt 

VemlOOM  (v6r'ni-kds).a.  [L.L.  twrnur,  var- 
nish.] In  bot.  covered  by  a  natural  varnish, 
as  some  leaves. 

Vernier  (vdr'ni-^r),  n.  [From  the  inventor, 
Peter  Vernier,  of  Brussels,  who  died  1087.]  A 
small  movable  scale,  running  parallel  with 
the  fixed  scale  of  a  sextant,  theodolite,  baro- 
meter, or  other  graduated  instrument,  and 
used  for  measuring  a  fractional  part  of  one  of 
the  equal  divisions  on  the  graduated  flxed 
scale  or  arc  It  consists,  in  its  simplest  form . 
of  a  small  sliding  scale,  the  divisions  of  which 
differ  from  those  of  the  primary  scale.  A 
space  is  taken  equal  to  an  exact  number  of 
parts  of  the  primary  scale,  and  it  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  eoual  parts  either  greater 
by  1  or  less  by  1  than  the  number  that  it 
covers  on  the  primary  scale.  The  dlagrtm 
represents  the  vernier  of  the  common  ba- 
rometer for  measuring  to  the  hundredth  of 
an  inch.  The  scale  a  6  is  divided  ftito  tnchas 
and  tenths  of  inches;  the  small  movable 
scale  ed  is  the  vemisr,  and  consists  oC  a 
length  of  eleven  parts  of  a  b,  divided  Into 
ten  parts,  each  part  being  therafort  equal 
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to  o»i«  and  ont-Utith  of  the  divisions  upon 
a  b,  aod  the  difference  between  any  division 
on  the  scale  and  vernier  will  be  one-hun- 
dredth qf  an  inch.  In  the 
fl^ore  the  zero  of  the  vernier 
is  set  to  the  division  30  inclies, 
the  division  10  npon  the  ver- 
nier corresponding  with  that 
of  28  inches  9  tenths  on  the 
scale.  Hence,  the  vernier  divi- 
sion 1  is  one-handredth  of  an 
inch  below  the  scale  division 
29  inches  9  tenths;  division 
2  on  the  vernier  is  two-hnn- 
dredths  below  29  inches  8 
tenths,  and  so  on.  Supposing 
the  vernier  were  raised  any 
nnmlier  of  hundredths,  as 
two  hundredUu  of  an  inch, 
the  division  2  would  coincide 
with  29  inches  8  tenths.  To 
read  off  the  hundredths  of  an  Inch  the  ver* 
nier  cero  advances  bevond  any  tenth  on  the 
scale;  the  division  that  coincides  nearest 
with  anv  on  the  scale  must  be  taken  for  the 
hundredth  required.  The  vernier  now  usu- 
ally employed  has  one  graduation  more  than 
tlie  corresponding  portion  of  the  scale.  The. 
principle  in  both  cases  is,  however,  the  same. 

Vernlle  ( v^r^nil ).  a.  [  L.  vemilit,  servile. 
See  below.]  stuitingaslave;  servile;  slavish. 
'  Vemile  scurrility?    De  Quineey.    [Rare.] 

Vwnmty  (v6r.niri-ti),  n.  [L.  vemUUas, 
from  vemilis,  slavish,  servile,  from  vema.  a 
slave.]  Servility;  fawning  behaviour,  like 
that  of  a  slave.    (Rare.  ] 

YamlBlltt  v.L    To  varnish.    Chaueer, 

TeomoillaCv^-nd'ni-a),  n.  [Prom  W.  Vernon, 
botanist  and  traveller  in  North  America.] 
A  very  large  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Composite,  including  about  400  species  of 
herbs  or  shrubs,  chiefly  inhabiting  the  tropi- 
cal parts  of  the  world,  especially  America 
and  Africa,  several  occurring  also  in  Asia. 
They  differ  greaUy  in  habit  and  general  ap- 
pearance, but  are  of  no  special  importance. 
v.  anthelmintica  produces  dark -coloured 
seeds,  which  are  extremely  bitter,  and  are 
considered  powerfully  anthelmlnthic.  They 
are  also  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  com- 
pounds prescribed  in  snake-bites. 

TamonlkoeM  {v6r-nd'ni-&''s6-4),  n.  pi.  A 
large  trilM  of  plants,  nat  order  Coropositse. 
chMacterized  by  alternate  leaves,  rayless 
flower-heads,  and  long  subulate  stigmatio 
branches  to  the  style.  The  genus  Yemonia 
is  the  type.    See  Vkrnonia. 

Verona- serge  (v6r-d'oa-8eti),  n.  [From 
Verona  in  Italy.]  A  thin  fabric  of  various 
colours,  made  of  worsted  and  cotton,  and 
sometimes  of  mohair  and  cotton. 

Veronese  (v6r-on-^0»  a-  in  sr^og-  of  ^  Per- 
taining to  Verona,  a  city  and  province  of 
Northltaly. 

Veronese  (v«r-on-€zO.  n.  A  native  or  inha- 
bitant of  Verona. 

Veronica  (vd-ron'i-ka),  n.  [From  a  supposed 
female  saint  of  the  name  of  Veronica.  Ac- 
cording to  the  legend  Veronica  met  our 
Saviour  bending  under  the  weight  of  the 
croas,  and  offered  him  her  veil  to  wipe  the 
■weat  from  his  brow,  when  the  divine  features 
were  found  miraculously  impressed  on  the 
doth.  The  name  Veronica  is  supposed  to 
have  arisen  by  mistake  and  ignorance.  )>eing 
probably  derived  from  vera  icon  (L.  verut, 
true,  icon,  Gr  eikdn,  an  image),  a  true  image, 
hence  verieona,  roodifled  into  veronica. 
There  were  various  other  legends  of  Christ's 
features  i>eing  imprinted  on  cloths.]  L  A 
portrait  or  representation  of  the  face  of  our 
Saviour  said  to  have  been  miraculously 
stamped  on  the  sudary  of  the  holy  Veronica, 
and  brought  from  Palestine  to  Rome,  where  it 
is  sUU  preserved  by  the  canons  of  Stl^eter's; 
a  vemlcle.— 2.  In  bot.  a  genus  of  plants, 
speedwell  (which  seeX 

VerTe.tn.    [Fr.]    Glass.    Chaucer. 

Verrel,  Vermle  (ver'el.  ver'ftix  n.  A  ring 
at  the  end  of  a  cane,  Ac. ;  a  ferrule  (which 
see). 

Verruca  (ver'Q-kaX  n.  [L.]  1.  In  pathoL  a 
wart  —2.  In  bot.  a  wart  or  sessile  gland  pro- 
daced  npon  various  parts  of  plants. 

Vernic»ft>nn,Verniolfomi(v6r-u'8e-form. 
vAr-Q'si-formX  t^'  (I^  verruca,  a  wart^  and 
/orma.  shape.]    In  &o<.  wart-shaped. 

Vermcarlal  (ver'a-k4-ri-6"!X  n.vl.  A  nat 
order  of  lichens,  belonging  to  the  division 
Angiocarpi,  mostly  growing  on  trunks  of 
trees,  though  sometimes  found  on  rocks 
and  pebbles  immersed  in  water. 

VerroddA  (ver-a'si-d6).  n.pl.  A  family  of 
sessile  cirriped  crustaceans,  order  Thora- 
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oica.    The  shell  is  asymmetrical  with  mov- 
able scuta  and  terga,  but  not  furnished  with 
a  depressor  muscle.     The  species  occur 
fcMsil  from  the  chalk  upwards. 
Vermcose,  Vermoous  (ver'a-kos,  vci'ft- 

kos),  o.  [L.  verruca,  a  wart,  verrucoeue,  full 
of  warts.]  Warty ;  having  little  knobs  or 
warts  on  the  surface;  as.  a  verrucout  cap- 
sole. 

Vermonlose  (ve-r«1cQ-10s).  a.  (See  above.] 
Having  minute  wart-like  prominences. 

Veriy,  Verrey  (vert),  n.  In  her.  the  same  as 
Vairy  or  Vair  (wiiich  see). 

Versabillty  (v«r-sa-bil'i-tiX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  versable;  aptness  to  be 
turned  round.    Sterne. 

Versable  (vdr'sa-bl),  a.  [L.  vereabiUt,  from 
vertor.  to  turn.]    Capable  of  being  turned. 

Versaoleness  (vArWblnes).  n.  Versa- 
billty. 

Versalt  (v6i^salX  a.  Universal;  whole.  Shak. 

Some  for  brevity 
Have  cast  the  vtrsat  world's  nativity.   Hmdibra*. 

Versant  (v^r'sant).  a.  [L.  vcrtane,  versantia, 
turning  about,  engaged  or  busy.]  1.  Fa- 
miliar; having  to  do  with;  conversant 

Men  not  vertant  with  cooxtt  of  Justice  will  not  be- 
lieve it  Sydney  Smith. 

2.  In  her.  erected  or  elevated. 

Versant  (v^i^sant).  n.  (Fr.  vereant,  a  moun- 
tain slope.  ]  All  that  part  of  a  country  which 
slopes  or  Inclines  in  one  direction;  Uie  gen- 
eral lie  or  slope  of  surface;  aspect 

Versatile  (v«r'sa-tlix  <»•  (L.  venatUit,  from 
vertor,  to  turn,  from  verto,  vereue,  to  turn. 
See  Vbksi.]  l.  Capable  of  being  moved 
or  turned  round;  as,  a  vereatiie  boat  or 
H>indle.  '  Vereatiie,  and  sharp-piercing  like 
a  screw.'  W.  Harke.—2.  Changeable:  vari- 
able; unsteady.  '  Those  versaHle  represen- 
tations in  the  neck  of  a  dove.'  Olanville.— 
8.  Turning  with  ease  from  one  thing  to  an- 
other; readily  applying  one's  self  to  a  new 
task,  or  to  various  subjects;  many-sided; 
as,  a  man  of  vertatile  genius.  '  His  vereatUe 
powers  as  poet  and  dramatist,  essayist  and 
criUc'  JSdin.  Rev. 

Conspicuous  anions  the  youths  of  high  promise 
.  .  .  was  the  quick  and  versatiU  Montague. 

itaeautay. 

4.  In  frot.  applied  to  an  anther  fixed  by  the 
middle  on  the  i>oint  of  the  filament,  and  so 
poised  as  to  turn  like  the  needle  of  a  com- 
pass; fixed  by  its  side,  but  freely  movable. 

versatilely (v^r'sa-tllli),  adv.  In  a  versa- 
tile manner. 

Versatileness  (vdr'sa-tn-nesX  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  versatile;  versatility. 

Versatility  (vdr-sa-tin-U).  n.  l.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  versatile;  readiness  to 
be  turned;  variableness.— 2.  The  faculty  of 
easily  turning  one's  mind  to  new  tasks  or 
subjects;  facility  in  taking  up  various  in- 
tellectnal  pursuits  or  lines  of  thought;  as, 
the  vereatuUy  of  genius. 

I  do  not  mean  the  force  alone. 
The  grace  and  versatitUy  of  the  naan. 

TeHMysom. 

Verse  (v^rsX  ^  \U  vereue.  a  row,  a  line  in 
writing,  a  verse,  from  verto,  vertum,  to  turn 
—a  word  which  has  many  English  deriva- 
tives, as  advert,  convert,  revert,  adverte, 
converee,  vertex,  Ac.  The  root  is  that  of 
E.  worth  (verbVl  1.  A  line  of  poetry  con- 
sisting of  a  certain  number  of  metrical  feet 
disposed  according  to  the  rules  of  the  spe- 
cies of  poetry  which  the  author  intends  to 
compose.  Verses  are  of  various  kinds,  as 
hexameter, pentameter,  and  tetrameter,  Ac, 
according  to  the  number  of  feet  in  each. 

Waller  was  smooth ;  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verte,  the  full  rev>undiiig  line. 
The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine. 

2.  Poetry;  metrical  language;  the  metrical 
arrangement  of  words;  poetical  com];>osi- 
tion;  versification. 

He  says  in  vent  what  others  say  in  prose.     A^. 

ytrtt  sweetens  toil,  however  rude  the  sound. 

8.  A  short  division  of  any  composition;  as,  (a) 
a  short  division  of  the  chapters  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. (6)  A  short  division  of  a  poetical 
composition;  a  stanza. 

Now.  good  Cesario.  but  that  piece  of  song  .  .  . 
Come,  but  one  verte.  SMaJt. 

(c)  A  portion  ot  an  anthem  or  service  in- 
tended to  be  sung  by  a  single  voice  to  a 
part— 4.  A  piece  of  poetry  or  rhyme.  *Thls 
veree,  my  friend,  be  thine.'  Pope.  [Rare.] 
—Blank  verve,  poetry  In  which  the  lines  do 
not  end  in  ihymtn.— Heroic  verve  usually 
consists  of  ten  syllables,  or  in  EngUsh  of  five 
accented  syllables,  constituting  five  feet. 


Verse t  (▼^rs).  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  verted;  ppr. 
verting.  1.  "To  tell  in  verse;  to  relate  poeti- 
cally. '  Playing  on  pipes  of  com,  and  vert- 
ing love.'  Shak.— 2.  To  turn;  to  revolve;  to 
meditate  on. 

Who.  vtrsimr  in  his  mind  this  thought,  can  keep 
his  cheeks  dry  r  Hev.  T.  Adams. 

Verset  (vdrs).  v.i.  To  make  verses;  to  ver- 
sify.   Sir  P.  Sidney. 

VersedCvdrst),  a.  [Fr.  verti,  from  L.  vertatue, 
pp.,  or  vertor,  to  turn  about  frequently,  to 
be  engaged  on  a  thing.  SeeVERSAMT.VKRSB.] 
Thoroughly  acquainted;  practised;  skilled: 
with  in.    '  Deep  verted  in  books.'    Milton. 

One  indeed  I  knew 
/h  many  a  subtle  question  verted.     TettttysoH. 

^Verted  tine.    See  Sine. 
Verse-maker  (vdrs'm&k-Ar),  n.    One  who 

writes  verses;  a  rhymer.    Botwell. 
Verseman  (v^rs'manX  n.  A  writer  of  verses: 

used  humorously  or  in  contempt 

The  god  of  us  vtraemen,  you  know,  chUd.  the  sun. 

Pri&r. 

Verse-monger  (vdrs'mung-gAr).  n.  A  maker 
of  verses:  a  rhymer;  a  poetaster.  Clarke. 

Verser  (vdrs'^rX  n.  A  maker  of  verses;  a 
versifier. 

He  (B.  Jonson)  thought  not  Bartas  a  poet,  but  a 
xftrser,  because  he  wrote  not  fiction.      Drummond. 

Verset t  (v^i^set),  n.  [Fr.]  A  verse,  as  of 
Scripture.    MiJAan. 

Verndet  (vdr'si-kl).  n.  [L.  vereieulu*,  dim. 
of  vertue.  See  VsRSE.]  A  little  verse;  spe- 
cifically, ecdet.  a  short  verse  in  the  service 
which  is  spoken  or  chanted  by  the  priest  or 
minister  sltemately  with  a  response  by  the 
neonle 

VWetoolonr.  Versloolonred  (v«i^si-kul-«r, 

vAi^si-kul-^X  A'  (1^  vertiooior— verto,  to 
change,  and  color,  colour.]  Having  vari- 
ous colours;  changeable  In  colour.  '  Verti- 
colour  ribands.'    Burton. 

Versloalar  (v«r-sik'a-l«rX  a.  Pertaining  to 
verses;  designating  distinct  divfslons  of  a 
writing;  as,  a  vertteular  division. 

Verslfloation  (v«r'sl-fi-k&''shon),  n.  [See 
Versify.]  The  act,  art.  or  practice  of  com- 
posing poetic  verse;  the  formation  or  mea- 
sure of  verse  or  poetry:  the  construction  of 
poetry;  metrical  composition. 

Donne  alone  had  your  talent,  but  was  not  happy  to 
arrive  at  your  versiJlmtioH.  Dryden. 

Verslflcator  (v6r'si-flkat-«r).  n.  A  versi- 
fier.   Dryden.    [Rare. ) 

Versifier  (v6r'si-fi-«r).  n.  1.  Que  who  versi- 
fies; one  who  makes  verses;  as,  not  every 
vertifier  is  a  poet— 2.  One  who  converts 
into  verse,  or  one  who  expresses  in  verse 
the  ideas  of  another  written  in  prose;  as, 
Dr.  Watts  was  a  vertifier  of  the  Psalms. 

Versiform  (v^r'si-form),  a.  [L.  verei/ormit, 
from  verto,  vertum,  to  turn,  and  forma, 
shape.]  Varied  In  form ;  changing  form : 
used  in  l>otany. 

VersUy  (vAi'si-fl),  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  vertified; 
ppr.  verifying.  [Fr.  vertifier,  L.  vereifi- 
eare—vertut,  a  verse,  and  jaeio,  to  make.  ] 
To  make  verses. 

Ill  versify  in  spite,  and  do  my  best.       Dryden. 

Yenity  (vir'si-fl),  v.L  1.  To  relate  or  de- 
scribe  in  verse ;  to  treat  as  the  subject  of 
verse. 

ni  versify  the  troth.  Daniel. 

2.  To  turn  or  convert  into  verse;  as,  to  vertify 
the  Psalms. 

Versing  (vfirs'faig).  n.  The  act  of  writing 
verse.    See  extract  under  Proting. 

Version  (v6r'shon),  n.  [From  L.  verto, 
vertum.  to  turn,  change,  translate.  Ac.  See 
Verse.]  l.t  A  turning;  a  change  or  trans- 
formation: conversion.  *  The  vertion  of  air 
Into  water.'  Bac&n.—Zi  Direction;  change 
of  direction. 

What  kind  of  comet  for  magnitude,  colour,  ver- 
sion of  the  beams,  produceth  what  kind  of  effects. 

JBacon. 

8.  The  act  of  translating  or  rendering  from 
one  language  into  another.  [Rare.]— 4.  A 
translation;  that  which  is  rendered  from 
another  language;  as,  the  revised  vertion  of 
the  Scriptures;  there  is  a  good  vertion  of  the 
Pentateuch  in  the  Samaritan ;  the  Septua- 
gint  vertion  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria.— 
6.  A  statement,  an  account,  or  description 
of  incidents  or  proceedings  from  some  par- 
ticular point  of  view;  as,  hear  the  other 
party's  vertion  of  the  affair.— 6.  A  school 
exercise  oonslstlne  of  a  translation  of  one 
language,  generally  one's  vernacular,  into 
another;  as,  he  made  a  good  vertion.— 7.  In 
obttetrict,  same  as  Tt<mift^.  See  TURNISO,  0L 
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ortopotahllLorthelike.  Dtrtiam.  (ctThe 
point  of  the  heaven*  directly  overhead;  the 

the  bue.— VfrfAiq/  ananaU,  the  point  in 
which  the  IWD  llnei  roeol  to  form  thaangle. 
—  Vertex  <i/  a  turce,tbt  point  from  which 
the  diameter  ia  drawn,  or  the  lotcraeclton 
of  the  diameter  and  the  curve.  Called  alio 
tbe  Ferim  vf  tk<  Diatnltr.—Tlie  principal 
verttx  rg  a  tonie  HcTien,  the  point  where 

Vertical  (v^rU-kal),  a.  '  ;Pr.  eHfiaal     Sea 


llreclly  overhead    ■Charii 
vrCiHl  top  ol  all  religion.' 


peniUcutarly  or  In  an  upright  putitlon  or 
direction;  miriKht;  plumb,  ■  ITie  compound 
motion  of  the  lower  law,  half  lateral  and 
half  ttHieal:    l-aUg.—Fertiail  analti.  In 


vertical  ani 


^  their  bate,  atand  no  lea*  up 

aelvea.  — rertuDi  eireU.  In  u 
circle  paaiing  through  the  u 
nadir.  The  meridian  of  any  [ 
tical  circle.  —  VerGeal  eieapt. 

o(  revolution  ol  the icape-whee 


b  and  tbe 


through  the  vertei  D(  the  cone  —Vtrliaii 
ptani.  la]  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  pUne 
of  the  horiion.  (fr)  iDnnieHetisnf.a  plane 

Eulng  throitgli  the  verlei  of  a  cone  and 
rough  ila  jiiTa  (e)  In  pern,  a  plane  per- 
pendicular In  the  geometrtcai  pUne.  paiaing 
Uimogli  the  eye.  and  cutting  the  penpactive 
plane  at  right  angle*.  —  Krrticol  iteam-im- 

vtrtieally.  upright,  or atraight  np  and  down, 
aldifUngniahrd  from  a  boilioDlii],  inclined, 
or  rntatinry  alaam-engine, 
7artl«al  (vti'tl-kal),  n.  A  vertical  circle, 
plane,  or  line.  —  Prime  etnieal.  in  odron. 
that  vertical  circle  which  ia  at  right  angln 
to  tha  plane  of  the  meridian,  and  which 


TXBTAINOUIXOW 

TertloaUty(T*r-ti-kari-tl),ft.  etateofbalnK 

vartlcBL     Sir  T.  Breune, 
Vmetilf  (v«r'Il-kal-U),  ade.   In  a  vertical 

uianner.poidtloii,  or  direction:  intheienlth; 

peTpeodicularLy ;  from  at>OTa  downward*. 


I),  n.    The  itate 


Bipevrii  TiiigaTif. 
r«rtteUluter(v«r't]-iil-l*ir^r},n.    InM. 

of  labiate  plant*.     There  are  uuidlf  two 
verticiltaiten  In  tha  aill  ot  each  ot  Ob  op- 


ranged  on  the  aame  plane  round  the  ai!*. 
at  in  Bippurii  mlgarii.  The  term  ia  aln 
applied  In  thia  *an*a  to  leave*  and  bnnehe*. 
VerUcillate  plaoU  are  nich  a*  bear  whorlal 

TSTttdllO*  (vtr-U-aillna),  k.    In  M.  aaipa 

Tertia^t  (Ttr-tlal-ti),  n.  (Fr.  vtrHeiU. 
.See  VUTRX.1  The  property  or  power  of 
turning;  revolution;  roUtlon.  ■Whether 
they  be  globule*  or  whether  they  have  > 


Vaitldel  (vAftl-klXn.     [1.  ttrtimium,  dim. 

ofHrl<i,Krtici(,awhlrL]  Anail*;ahli«tt. 

WalerhouK. 
TanlKtnatB   (T«r-ti]'ln-it^  a.      Turned 

round:  giddy.     Coleridot.    [Rare.) 
VemglnOU  (vtr.UJ'ln-ol),  «.     (L  TKrtlgt- 

mmu.    SeeViRTIoo.]     I.  Turning  round; 

Benaeii.—S.  Aliectti  with  vertigo;  glddj; 


.   Apt  U 


i.  Apt  to  make  one  giddy ;  aa,  a  eertviniHU 

Vnllsliunulr  (vtr-tifin-ui-ll).  adw.  In  ■ 
vertlginou*  manner:  with  a  whlrllDg  or 
Kiddlneea 

T«tlClSinuiMH<v«r-tlJln-n*-ne>).ii.  Hw 
itata  or  qnallty  ot  being  vertlglnoua:  glddf- 
neu;  a  whirling  or  lenie  ot  whirling;  dlnl- 


Vertl«o(T*r-tPgoorv*r'ti-(po).ti    |L  Mrtif*. 

ming  ot  the  head;  an  aSecCion  ot  tbe  bead  In 
which  object*  appear  to  move  in  varlon*  dl- 
rectloni  tfaoneh  atationary.  and  the  panoa 
aJTected  Dndilt  difficult  to  maintain  an  erect 
poature; giddlnea*.  Itiiacommonmnptoin 
ot  *n  lrTegul*r(eice**lTe  or  defectlve)»np- 
ply  ol  blood  to  the  brain  and  of  nervon*  and 

.  ............  ...J  u  irei|oently  aria* 

ce  of  tha  digeallve  or- 


d  in  Eiigllih.]    Artliya 

hjecu  ol  art,  antiqniti'. 
colimtlvely.  eape^y 

I    Vbtoe; 


Vertulwi  (Tti'ta-iei 


T8rtiminiii(v«r-tum'nni), n.  AdeitraBOH 
the  Romana  who  prealded  over  E*rden*  *Dd 
OTcbird^  and  who  waa  alio  worihlppad  *■ 


Vertnouic 


.    Vlrtuon; 


Venuwu  (vet'lk-kn*).  Bee  VutirmsK 
Verraln  (vtr^rui).  n.  (Fr.  ermnu,  troB  L. 
Ecrtena.  Bee Virbemi.]  Aplaut, tbepopa- 
lar  name  of  lone  ipecle*  of^the  geoo*  Vw 
ben*.  Some  ol  the  epeclea  were  lonMrli 
believed  to  bare  medicinal  propertle*.  to) 


vUmileii] 


[Pr.,  (roni  1.  vtrra,  the 

ilptarsd.  U»D  lomBtliliii 

Mprtctoiu.  ]     PwUcml  or  v- 

or  BDttaulum ;  |TMt  aplrlt ; 


T«mla  (ttfYtW,  n  pi  S«e  Vakviu, 
Vamt(Ttr>Bt),n.  iimaUmoDkET(Cnw- 
irilAfnu  ptipirytJinH),  m  uUn  at  Seaicil, 
■nd  ■lUsd  to  Uw  grlTct  or  fnen  raankejr. 
The  tunfl  iDoiike J  carrisd  bj  the  orfaD-meD 
■■  oomnumly  dtbar  *  t*mt  or  ETlTat. 
▼•rr^TWi),  *!»■  |0.  K  enn-,  wrav.  twroy. 
(•ml,  Irom  O.  Fr.  mi.  Hod.  Fr.  Trot,  Inis, 

slou.  from  huh.  true.  Oog.  D.  mar,  G. 
■oAr.tnw]  In  thiirliilwree:  toigrealei' 
Udt:  eitmulr;  aemiiotly;  u.iEiirulilgb 
mooDUlBitiinvbriBhliaiiiaHiv  cold  day: 
Uw  itnain  run*  nry  npldlj  or  Mry  •lowlr. 
Amonr  old  writer!  Hrywufnqqciilljrtuad 
■loo*  bi  nodllii  R  put  pinlclple.  ud  It  li 

JoDM  bn  'Hrv  ooDcemed:'  Olbbon.  'Hry 
unqnaUBedi'Sjduey  Smith,  'kit  ill«r«d.' 
Ad,  Good  wrllan  noir,  hoveTH,  u  m  rule 
iqlaipoM  ID  adnrb  eipiwlve  of  degree,  u 
■Hiat,  fnaOy.  UUU.Jar.  at,  betweetl  tnv 
tnd  the  pinidple;  u,  h>  be  twry  muA 
pleaied,  inry  irrtiiMy  uloniihed.  wry  AifFUir 
uniued.  ttrytar  goDe,  *c. 
TiayCer'O.a.  ISeeUiesdiecb.]  VeilMble: 
ml:  true:  KtuiL     '  Whether  thou  be  mjr 


plaoed  belon  •ubetantlTe 


nVHfybeut-iirtna'  3hit.  (»)Tgdeaota 
«uct  Donformlt;  wIUi  irhM  li  eipreeeed  br 
tbe  word,  or  to  eipreu  Mentlt).  '  lltote  era 
the  HFW  worde'    Shalt.    -niililheHry 

■sine,  theenvhand.UWHmworde.'  SItai. 


beve  deeelTed  ei 


A\  «.  IL.  nbUdder.)  In 
M.-Vuiea  piKiii^M.  mh't 
me  Elveti  to  ■  lynilwlliait 
>f  Chilit,  ot  e  pointed  ovel 
onn.  nmde  bjr  the  iDlenec- 
■1  riTvlee  eottlns  each  oUwr 
mctUjU  Agure  of  ■  flib 

le  (D  tUe 


t.  *h1d)  wu  the  m 


o  the  Ontk  'liKi 


ChrlitHoDof  Ood  IhsSivianrt.     It  Ji  to  b 
met  with  eculptured,  pelnted  on  gleie,  I: 


•oolt^Mtlciti  •nil.  Ac     The  aumfa  oi 
alorjr  In  ploture*  of  the  Virgin.  Ac.  «u 
freqaentlT  Slide  of  thii  [oim. 
TmIcU (veClli-ilX  a.    [L  t«*i«,ibUdder,: 


log  eppllal 


rMl-kuitt,n.   AbUileriDgeg 
en  epiipuUc:  e  veilcetorj. 
TMlMlt«(terl-liltK  s.  t.  pnt.  &  pp.  raica 
ppr.  paitniitif     !L  eMiao,  k bUdder] 


-.  raldng  b&Un  on  the  iIiId. 
rerl-ki-to-rl).  n.     |Pr.  eiMco- 

Dn  or  pluter;  u  eplnullo. 

,  of  doTll'i  dnng.'  Tom  Bnim. 

TMlmtOIT  (T«'l-l»-lo-tiX  «     H«»tna  the 
pnpertT,  when  applied  to  the  ikln.  of  ralt- 
Ing  ■  blliter:  Uletertng. 
TralcQ8(ni'l-kll,n.     [Fr,  e^ticutf ,  L.  VMi- 
cula.  ■  little  bledder.  rllm.  ot  vuua,  ■  blad- 

ciTltT,  csll  or  tbe  like  In  ■  body'  i  mem- 
bnuioui  or  orhlcuUr  veeeel  or  ciTlti;  e 
little  uc  or  cyit. 

be ^^nMr, ind -^E ibc nrtriii ue eUed  •lib m" 
BpecinoOlT,  (a)  lo  mtd.  t,  imill  blliter:  en 


In  boCe  cell,  cellule,  at  B( 


VadCDlKtoCTe-iik-a-litVa.    Fall  of  ireilclH 

or  (mill  bUdden;  hlnddeir:  TeelcuUr. 
VMlonUfaTl  (Te-rik-fl-Urer-n,  npl    (L  m- 


(Trnk-n-ifl"**). ._ ,_  ..  „ 

neecU,  femllj  Timjitoma, 
M  which  hare  Uie  ebdon: 


Vi«I»l  (lee^ieX  n.  (L.eweep.l  Ageonaol 
hynwnopleroui  Ineecte,  of  which  the  com- 
mon wup  ty.  tutgnTit)  I)  the  tifi.     See 

Twp«r('e^p«r>,  n.  [L.  :  Or  Haptnit.  the 
eTenbE,the  ergnlng-aULr.  1  1.  The  evening' 
tUr,  eume  given  to  tbe  pluiel  Venue  whan 

'''lulls 

■Mt,.  (a) 
inlHUie 

eeaded  bjr  compline  (t)  ETcnlng  oonblp  or 
•errlco:  CTcnLig  prerer  end  pteUe.  — St<i- 
Itan  Kncri.     Sw  under  BICILUN. 

Tanwr  (vea'ptr),  a.  BeUtlng  to  Iha  •venlng 
or  to  the  HrVice  of  Teepcn;  ei,  twjperUmp; 
eoper  belli. 

TMptnl  (ne'ptr-el),  a.    Same  ■■  Vript. 


[L.thebaLI 

__.„ ..  _ _„...   I  olchelnipleraue 

muBinali,  now  mbdiirlded  and  forming  the 
famllr  Veipertlllonldie  or  ordlnerr  bate. 
The  genne,  aa  now  reetrlcted.  oontiini  the 
mnet  conimnn  BrlHih  ipeclee.  the  plpli- 
trel  (V.  PipiitnU«'\  ■  lew  (buDdint  tpa- 
clei.  the  NDclnle  iV.  neMula}.  and  •eieral 

™"  """  '1_°"-  '"r-UI'l^n-l-di), 
^iperMlio,  bat.  and  Or  efdot. 
'      '  tamll;  of  chalnpMroni 


*  P* ,.. 


'tM'ptr-lIn).  a.    [L  VMprr- 
'■aplR.)    1,  Pertaining  lo  the 

evening:  happening  or  beloff  In  tbe  evening. 

Sir  T.  Hirfcrt.  — t  In  gf^   the  tenn  ap- 

Shed  to  the  thirteenth  of  Prof.  IL  Rogen'i 
lYlilou  ol  the  palnnolc  itrnu  In  the 
Appalachian  chain  of  Korth  America,  lbs 
namei  of  which  inggeit  meUphoricatlf  the 
dlffennl  nalunil  pertodi  ot  the  day.     It 

carbnuUeroui  llatee. 

TaspluT  (vee^-a-rt).  n.  [From  t.  Hipa. 
a  waip.f  llie  neat  or  habitation  of  waape, 
horaeta.  <«. ;  alia.  ■  cqIod]'  or  cDmmnDitr 

Veapldia(vei'pl-d(),n.pl  AtiunllrotbynKn- 
opieroui  Iniecle.  of  which  the  genui  Veapa 
(waapa)  la  the  type.     See  Wup. 

Te^llot  (vea-plliaxn.  [L ,  from  Knwr. 
evening.)  Among  the  Somana,  one  who 
oanHed  ont  the  dead  In  tbe  evening  tor 
burial     Sir  7.  Bnant. 

VmmI  (vea'elX  n  |O.Fr,  eeweJ.  eefaHl; 
Mod.  Fr.  muwu;  It.  mKiUo;  from  L  Hf- 
«Uum,  a  dim.  of  eomlum,  Itaelt  a  dim. 


t.  A  ahip:  a  craft  of  anj  Und,  but  DBUallT 
one  latter  Ihan  a  mei-e  bual. 

&  In  anoC.  ani  tulM  or  canal,  in  which  the 
blood  and  other  hunioun  are  contained, 
aecreted,  or  cIrcuUtert.    aa   the   arlerlea, 

hot.  a'  canal  or  tube  ot  very  amall  bore.  In 
which  the  aap  li  conUlnetl  and  eonveyed: 
alio,  a  lac  ur  utricle.  Riled  with  pulp,  and 

canal,  atiwlly  ot  a  larger  bore.  — S.  Fi^. 
Boniatblng  conceived  ai  toraied  to  receive 
or  contain:  hence,  eipeclally  in  acHptural 
phraioolog)!  a  perwn  into  whom  anything 
it  ooDcoived  ai  poured  or  infmed,  or  to 
whom  umethlng  baa  been  imparted:  a  re- 

■Fewn/e  of   wrath  fltte?*        "  "         '      ■ 


ely;  table -ter 
onted.  Haiti- 


garment,  ■  veat.  Cog.  Or.  (D>e>CjUi,  dreaa. 
clothing;  Skr.  eoi,  to  pnt  on.  to  b*  clothed: 
Ooth  fluii.  OHO.  mili,  iwiO,  agarment, 
aoth.nu>in,toclDthe.   redrv.iwMiire.Hif- 

ol  clothing  covering  the  penon;  an  outer 


I.  FtQ.  gannant;  dreaa;  array. 


1.  A  abort  aleeveleea  garment  worn  by  men 
under  tbe  coat,  coveting  the  upper  part  of 
the  body;  a  waialcoat:  now  the  moat  IK- 


tnlnd,     Jfillun. 


el^  Sc.  loeA;     g.fo;     J.Job;     '■  Fr.  ton:     ng.  ativi     TB.  (Aen;  th,  i*lDi     w,  lelgi     wh,  leAIg:     ih,  a 


a.  To  piKc  or  pnt  In  poncniDii  or  >t  lb 
dlipoul  of :  to  giie  or  eonlcr  lomullj  o 

Isgmllj  an  Immediate  flied  ilgbc  of  pmn 
or  luturs  pniMMiun,  occupincj,  or  enjoj 


4,  To  iDj  onl.  u  n)OM]r  or  riptui:  toEiivMt; 

Teft  (•«•(),  V 1.  To  come  or  deiueail;  to  de- 
TolTs;  to  Uk«elT«c[,  u  >  Utleor  right:  with 

satate.  or  the  riglit  to  the  eiUtc,  i>ut>  ia 
Uis  helr-mt-lw. 

VwU  (•ei'M),  n.  [LI  1.  One  ot  ths  grut 
dlTlnlliea  ot  the  ucleal  Romuu.  IdeDllcii] 
with  (ha  Gmk  Uutia.  the  Ttrgln  loddeu 
of  th>  hearth.  She  wai  vonhlpped  along 
■Itb  tbs  Fmatea  at  ever?  meal,  whBD  the 
famllj  uaembleil  round  the  hearth,  which 


ivDght  the  lacred  fin,  which 
o1.  from  Tror,  and  brought  It 

ttood  00  the  Fonim.    To  pre- 


OlbenlnlSOT.     It  perforr 
Tolutlon  Id  about  1S£S  me 

diltaace  of  the  eartli  froi 

Kliptlc  In  an'  angle  of  T 


—.a,  (he  Roman  virgin  dlrlnltr— 1 
chute.     •Vtitalmodeitr.-    SAalr. 
V««Ul(nB'la1Xn.  1.  Among  the  aocl 


Ihelr  term  of  lervlce  laatlng  thirty  yeati. 
They  were  then  permitted  to  many,  but  lew 
did  to,  M  tliey  were  treated  with  great  hon- 
our, and  had  Important  nablic  privllegea 
Their  peraooi  wrn  Ip  vloUble.  aod  the  vcital 
foundgnlltyofunchaitltywa^  toicelher  with 
her  paramoii'-  ^-'  '-.■--»■-      " -    ■ 


,  virgin  who  dey. 


.arellgleu* 


d  (.ett'edl.  p 
—i  Not  in  1 


, ji:  flicd;  ■■,  nrifril  rtghu  or  Inter' 

I  in  property.  — I'rii^rf  I^orv,  In  lour,  a 


r,  fkt,  t«ll;       ml.  met,  bti. 


S'ffi 


a  tteacy  to  one  to  be  paid  when 


volt.— re 


taimffr.  SeeKxiUJK- 


TaiUary  (vea'tla-rl),  n.  [I.  Mtliorium, 
from  HMfii.  a  garment.  6eeV»T.]  Aroom 
or  place  for  the  keeping  of  veitmanU.  gv- 
menta.  or  clothea;  a  wardrobe.     FtitUr. 

TertUiy  (vet'ti-a-rl),  a,  [L.  vtiHariut,  per- 
taining to  clothea  See  VEflT.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  coatume  or  dreia 

VesUbnlAT  (vei-tlb'a-Ur),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  reaembllDg  a  leatlbille. 

Vastibnle  (Testl-blll),  n.  [Yr.  tuttaute. 
from  L.  vmlibvlum.  a  reiUbuIe.  an  entrance 
hall  or  court,  from  root  teen  Id  Skr.  vat,  to 
remaln.todwall;  B.IHJ.]  L  Apaaaage.hall, 
or  ante-chamber  neit  the  onler  door  of  a 


ilclnular  canali- 
Vmumuum  (rei-tlb'ij-IumX  n.    Bame  a 

Tartls&tal(rM'lJ-gitX  r.I.  [L.  mliga,  t*i 
tiaatum.  to  learch  out]    To  inreiligate, 

Testin  (vet'lij),  n.  iL.  tahgium.  a  fool 
prints  The  mark  ot  the  fool  left  on  th 
eartb;  a  footalcpi  a  footprint;  a  Crack; 
trace;  hence,  a  mark,  Impreaiion,  or  ai 
petranceof  (ometbing  which  li  no  longe 
pnsent  or  In  eiHtenw;  a  lenilbie  erldenc 
or  Tlilble  lign  of  aomething  abHnt,  loit,  o 
perished;  r«nalni  of  lomething  long  paaaei 


VMtmc  (reit'lng),  h     Cloth  for  unu. 
Vertltunl  (vci'li-iOr).  n,    (L,  w.iin,  ■«- 

preparation  ot  elolb.     B.  Partt.—i.  Inysa- 


Lncernarldie,  remarkable  fn 


lU  flow 
™fmenl),n,    (O  Fr.  » 


^verlng  or  garment;  aomepart 
or  dreu ;  an  article  ot  clothing ; 


a  garment. 


ticlei  of  rtrcu  or  ornament  wo 

the  alb,  amt^e,  cliatuhle  (lh> 

Ac  The  term  l7ilK>"iVplied  to  the  altar! 
clottai.  ae  tbe  frontal  or  anlcpendlum  and 
the  luperfrontal. 
VMtty  (Tel-ltl),  n.     (Ft.  nKiai 

SeeVmr.)  1.  A  placeorroom  a'ppei 
a  church,  where  the  ecrletlutical  ve 

■elrea  In  EngUah  paritlin  the  qmtllfled  pa- 
riihlonera  meet  In  tbe  retlry  to  deliberate  on 

latao  email  to  accommodate  the  memben. 

cl  the  Poor-law  BoarriV'may  be  held  In  a 

IDchlalaaHnibly,  ao  called  iromiti  meeting! 

churchwartleni,  and  chlel'  men  ot  a  pariah 
senenlly  conttltute  1  *eatry,  and  tbe  min- 
uter, whether  rector.  Tlcar,  or  perpetual 
curate.  I>  el  oIBclo  chairman  ol  the  meeting. 
A  fffuraiorerd^narirHjfrirli  one  to  which 
eiery  pariahloner  or  onlilweller  aueued  (o 
or  paying  poor-ratea  U  admliilble  of  com- 
mon riEht.  Thepowenof  theveatrreilsnd 
to  the  Inveitinllon  Into,  and  reatnlnlng  ot, 
the  eipendilure  of  the  pariah  funds,  the 
enlargipg,  repairing,  or  altrnitlon  of  the 
churchCA  or  chapela  within  the  pariah,  and 


the  appointment  iit  certain  pariah  offlcan. 
In  certain   large  and    popnloui   partlbe* 

chief  or  moat  raipectable  parUilanen  to 

Valtiy-boaTd(Te>'Crl-bAid>,n.  Thepaiaona 
who  manage  parochial  aflain  In  EngUah 

^ter'-«lerk  (yeiU-kllA),  n. 


cboaen  by  the  teetry, 
accDunta  and  hooka 
TartlT-mMl  (Tea'tri 
Teetry-board. 

Voitey-room  {™'ti 

Veitnnl  (rei'tfir-al), 
latlugtoTciturvordr 

TBrtore  (yea-tiir),  n. 
VIST.]  1.  Agarmento 

wbokeepathepulah 
man),  n.    One  of  a 
d-rtlm).  «.    BuH  u 

[O  Fr.   IHIXr..     Be« 

0»rc™'l™ii°. 

^"tJT   '    sttt. 

i.  That  which  Inreita  or  corera:  coreitng 
■eoerally;  enielope;  Integument  'Tliia 
muddy  vature  of  decay.'  Shat^  'Kocki, 
preciplcei,  and  gnlpha  ap;»nilled  with  a 
«itur<  of  ptanta.*^   AmUc)!. 


S-  In  oJd  taie,{a)all  eicepttreet that  grow* 
or  tormi  the  covering  o^land  ;  at.  the  bh- 
(un  of  as  acre,  (b)  Inveitlture;  Miala;  poa- 

TeittlT*  ('eatOr),  r  i.  To  pnt  Teature  or 
clothing  on ;  to  clothe ;  to  robe.     Strun. 

VmhtUii  (Tt-iO'tl-an),  a.     Pertaining  to 

VeSu'rtltncl^S  ™-an™  l.'fn  miiimiL  tbe 
same  aa /doeroH. -!.  A  kind  of  match,  not 
readily  extlngnlihahle,  tor  lighting  clgara. 

Teteh  (rech),  n.  [0.  Vr.  HcAe,  kh,  Uod 
Fr.  K«™  It.  Mceid,  (rom  L  tMq,  a  retch; 
cog.  Or.  bikoi.  NKon,  Q.  metf.  Dan.  viktt,  a 
vetch.  Fitch  ii  another  form  )  T^e  popu- 
lar name  applied  to  planta  of  the  genqa 
Vlcla,  more  eipedally  to   V.  MtiH,  the 

applied, with  TariouaeFltheti,tomany  other 
legnmlaoni  plants  at  different  genera;  aa, 
the  hoTK-tSot  vtteh,  of  the  genua  Hlppo- 
crepla:  tlia  miUc-rttdi,  of  the  genua  Aatn- 
galni.  Ac.    See  Vici*. 

TnchUnC  (rechllng).  n.  [Dim.  nf  hUA.) 
In  bi.L  anime  ippUcii  to  varioiu  vttch-lika 
legumlnoui  plants,  ss  the  meadow  vetchUpfl 
{La  lA^TTu  pro  EetiwX 

Vetchy  (TBch'l).  a.  1.  Contlatlng  of  vetclMi 
or  of  pea  straw.     ^  A  rrfcAy  bed'    ^pewr. 


.     [Le, 


(^(M,  a  year' seen'  also  In  L  titutui.  a  oa. 

anything;  loug  pTeL-tlaed  or  experienced,  ea- 
padalty  In  the  art  of  war  and  dutlea  of  a 


?etarliUiUli  (Tet'e-ri-ni'rl-anl,  n. 
skilled  In  the  diaeases  of  cattle  or  dom< 

Teterl^rr  (vet'e-rt-na-ri),  a 
aariut,  pertaining  to  ij—'t-  ■ 
L  vtlirina.  beaala  u 

carrying  ot  drawing  bordeni.  from  nAo. 


ij,  portalhlng  t 


„  hsaliog  or  treat- 
'  -'     like;  a^ 


Sif^ala,  wlndow-h'llnda,  and''othn 
Ingi,  theae.  when  moistened  with 
eihatlng  the  fragrant  odonr  of  the  r 
Veto  ('*'16X  n.     |L  kIo.  I 


TKTO 

4aaUier  biuich:  the  right  of  the  necutlTe 

dent,  or  govflrDor»  to  reject  tbfl  billt»  Djea- 
■lUM.  or   molDtloni   prapowd   br  athir 

pomr  or  right  In  Britklu  the  power  ot  tbo 
■:n»rD  !•  cooflasd  to  ■  vela,  t  rigbl  of  ra- 

rizhtL  nrely  Heidied.  the  IhI  ociMUion 
Mat  la  van.  In  thg  Onitad  atnta  the 
prfludent  maj  TAto  all  meaaurea  paaavd  b/ 
raajrnat.  but  after  that  right  baa  basu  eier- 
dKd  tha  relacted  bill  »»  become  Uh  br 
baldg  paaaed  br  two-thlrdi  ot  Hub  at  tbe 


ol  the  male  heada  of  tuaillH  In 
mnlna  wJlb  lbs  church  ahould  diaaent  tram 
hlaappolnlmeDt.  The  Court  ot  .SeaLon,  and 
anhaequently  the  Hdiia«  of  Lords,  declared 
thia  Kl  of  (be  aaaembly  to  be  illpnl ;  and 
the   dIaaeniloDt   that  canaeqaenUy  arois 


Bled  curliice. 

VattUTlno  {rgt-ta-rt'na),  n.    In  Italj.  one 

who  leoJa  for  hln,  or  wbadrlvnatetlun 


sj-a. 


IL      [L  HtUjfM,  old,  41 


(Kr.o 


with  teliuit.  more  remilalr  with 
1.  To  make  aii«i7  bx  Utile  proToca' 
«xdte  alight  anger  or  diaplaaann 
trouble  hj  petty  or  light  annoyancei 
tate:  to  ttane;  to  fret;  to  plague;  t 


1.  To  t«a  Into  wi 


la  aorrowful;  to  grieve 


to  agitate.    -Uad  a 


Tat  (rekak  ai.  To  fret:  to  be  teaaed  or 
lrrlEal«i1;  to  teal  annoyed,  angn.  or  dli- 
pleaaed.     '  We  eez  and  complain.     Kilting- 

VWX  ("ka).  ».  A  tronble;  ■  TSLaHon.  ■  A 
sreal  hb.'    Sir  W.  SnU     [Scotch  ] 

VantUoil  (Tet-rt'abon),  n.  IL  KuEia. 
Sea  Vix.]  L  Tbe  act  at  •eilng.  annoying, 
ttvDbllDK,  grlerlng.  or  dlatreiiing.— 2.  The 
>Mt«  of  belbg  reud.  irritated,  grieved,  or 

X  The  cinaa  ol  brlUHon.  annoyance,  dk- 

■r«M.  aonoH,  at  grlet;  nflUctloD. 

4.  A  hanMlng  by  law;  a  troubling,  anoay- 

STN.  AnnoTanee.  tronbl«.  ln1l*tton,  mmw, 
jcrief,  cbacrlD.  martlOcatJon,  dlatrtia. 
VszaUoiU  (Tek-ii'ihui),  a.     1.  Candng 

TsuUan.  annoyance,  trouble,  or  the  like; 


teaalng;  lUinoylDg; 
£-  Diatreailug; 


Ucte/     ' 


lected?    Burte. 

T«x»tloiuniMi 

Btatfl  or  quality  < 
Taxed  (TClnt)^! 
agitated;  diaqul 


i.  Much  dlinulud  or  aglMted;  niu 

t«tted;  cauaiug  uontentlon.    '  A  vcn 

tlon.'    Quart  IUq- 
Texw  (veki'tr),  n.    One  >ho  Ten 

who  Irrltatei  or  tnublea. 
Taxll  (nk'tllX  n-    Same  la  VexiUun 
Vexlll&r,  Tszllluy  (Tek'ell-ler.  re 


hecaaeof  ttaaieilllum  lalugvat, 
I  and  rolda  ot er  the  other  pMata. 
(ek'iil  la-riX  n-  OneKhocatriea 
A  atandard'bearer. 


Ta^llmtlon  (Tck-dl-U'iboti),  n    [L.  •> 


wiUan 


MJ  A 


TSXlllttm  (nik'M     

•clun.  See  VUL]  1.  In  Bam.  antiq.  (i 
the  lUudard  ot  the  caralry,  eonaiiting  i 
a  aqualv  piece  of  cloth  expanded  upon 
croia.  and  perhapa  iormounted  bj  ton 
Pgure.    (A)  The  troopa  belonging  to  a  re: 


S^i, 


being' itained  by  the  niulitun  ot  the'h.nri 
a.  In  boU  the  itaudard  or  Afth  petal 
at  the  back  ot  a  paplUoui 
TMdmly  <Tefci'lng-ll),  ( 

T-hOClt'cMiOkl,  n.'   In 

^>  ihaped  like  the  letter  v. 
Tla(»l'a),«  (I.,  may  or  road.  SeeWiY.J 
A  highway:  a  load;  a  way  or  paauge.  It 
l>  ntlen  uied  adierblally  In  the  dilative  caae, 
aod  with  the  meaning  by  vay  ot;  at,  to  aend 

tcrjectlonally  in  the  unae  of  awtjr,  go  on. 
u  a  word  of  encouragement  by  commandera 


-  riaLattea.  li 
Waj.  See  0*1. 
TlabUltr  (Tt- 


JaiyorUllkT 

ly  [Tt-a  htl'l-U),  n.  I.  The  iUte  ot 
Detng  viable;  the  capacity  ot  living  alter 
birth;  at,  the  tiabilUy  ot  male  and  temale 
children -3  ThecapacltyotlWngor  being 
dlatrjhotj^d  over  wide  freograpblcAl  areaa; 
at,  the  piabaUfi  ot  >  ipeclet. 
TUlile("'a-hl),a.  [Tr.,  likely  to  live,  from 
vU.L  eihi,llfe.)  Atemiapplledtoanew- 
bom  child,  to  eipreu  Itt  capability  ot  lua- 

HTly  organized,  and  luOlclently  dereloped 
to  live,  it  I)  tald  to  be  rioMi.     Bi,ur\*r. 
Vladnot  (yra-dukt).B.  |L.na,w*y,  andduc- 
Eiu.aleadlng.aduct.  SeeWAY.DUKI.]  The 

of  conducting  a  railway  over  valleyi  and 

would  be  In]  pt*ct]  cable  or  Inexpedient;  or 
more  widely,  any  elevated  roadway  for 
which  artldclalconitmetloDtof  timber.  Iron, 
brickt.  or  ttonework  are  eatabliahed.  A 
timilar  atructnn  tor  cirrytng  a  itream  of 
water  or  a  eaaal  i)  genenUy  termed  an 


^ST'i 


tibbathjtt 


Ttal(>l'al).«.t    To  put  In  a  Tial  or  ttala. 

'  Precious  einlltd  tlquora.'    MtUen. 
Tiunat«r(vl-am'el-er),».  [I..cia,away.Mid 

Or.inftron.inieuure.]  An  iuttrument  for 

riage  by  regltterlng  the  revolutlona  nude 
by  a  wheel  wlthwSlch  it  It  connected;  an 


Tto&cnin  (rt-at'lknm).  ».    (See  above.] 

±  In  Rom.  antiq.  an  allowauco  to  offlcert 
Hbo  were  tent  Into  the  provincea  to  eier- 
cite  anyoDlceor  nerforniaiiyiervlce.— S  In 
the  B.  Catlt.  C\.  the  commnnlon  or  eucharlit 
(riven  to  a  dying  per»n. 

wayti^ug  pervon  —i.  Jn  Bom.  ajUvj.  a  aet- 
vaiit  who  atteniled  upon  and  eieculed  the 
coniniaDdt  of  certain  Komao  mfkglltratea; 

TlbBXIvlTKktj.n  pl.VlbiceKvihl'eiij.lL. 
a  wcaI  J  Jn  pathoi  a  large  purple  tpot  ap- 
pearing unduT  the  elfin  Id  certain  mallgnaut 
vert.  Ste  MOLOPM. 
mlum  (vl-brak'D 

ndlsh.J    ; _ , 

ninmentout  appendigea   found    In  many 
Folyioa.     H.  A.  A'ichUion. 
Tlbrant  (vTbraut),  a  [I.  vOiTaat.  vOyraaHi. 
ppr.  ot  lilira.     Bee  Vibrate.]    VibraUng; 


Tlbrsts  (vITiral),  v.i.  pret.  *  pp.  T<braUd; 
ppr.  viliTvtinff,    IL  vitro,  vibratum,  to  rl- 

clock  n^rotrj  more  or  leat  rapidly  at  it  le 

fluid;  to  undulate.  Bni/lt.~i  To  produce 
a  vlbratorr  or  reaoaant  cCIect;  to  tound;  to 
quiver;  aa,  a  whltper  viiralit  on  ttia  ear. 


Tlbrate  (vThrit),  B.i.  1,  To  move  or 
to  and  tro;  to  awlDg:  to  oaclllale.  — 
affect  wltli  Tlbntorj  moUoD;  to  cau 


TICB-ABHIBALTT 


Tlbntlns  (Tl'brtt'iDg),  p. 

TUi  cjDloiaa  f^|  p«rfotbBl  tor  thi 
TlbntlDii  (rt.bti;iIioii>.  n.    [L 


chord,  or  eluUcjjUta.  -hsu  dlilurbed  froi 
tlje  poiltLoQ  or  flgnie  o1  aquillbriiun.  to  r 
co*v  ll»t  podlloo  or  farm  agBiii.     Whe 


l>  produced  bj  Iha  actton  of  gtviWt  on  (h« 
■bols  mmH  of  ths  bodT.  the  tcnn  ifeOiatiim 
U  Domnwnljr  D>«d:  mbile  tbe  term  lilTatuin 
la  ffSDBnllr  voDDned  to  a  motion  vltb  rapid 
rvclprocatloui.  a>  that  of  a  •ouoroui  body, 
and  which  proceed!  from  the  reciprocal  ae- 
tloD  ot  the  moleculea  of  tbe  bodjr  on  each 
other  when  a  dlilarbance  taka  plac«  in 
Ibeir  aUte  at  equilibrium.  The  lerui  ej- 
bntinn  ii  alK  (pptlad  to  the  alternate  or 
reciprocating  maUon  wblcb  U  produced 
among  the  partlclea  of  a  fluid  or  ethereal 
medlnm  whga  tbair  eqnlllbrlnm  1>  diitoited 

undiuatloiit  are'cwued.  The  lawi  of  Tlbra- 
toiT  motion  form  the  fomulatlon  of  tbe 


TibrttKHTiri-ft),  n. 

belonging  to  tbe  fai 

Vlbrlon  {iv 

higni.ni     - 


iimdrng 


i'l-di),n.  pj.     A  family 
pic  orsaiilHiu.  donbt- 
■-   ■— .jine  paiM 

Vfbrlonldn 


and  Thiegar, 
their  long  llli 

occur  In  all  imu..uu.u..miu..ui  ..^kcu 
matter.  In  inch  lafuiloTit  there  ippi 
flnt  a  thin  acum  or  pellicle,  contliUn^ 
extremelj  minute  tnoleculct.  In  a  ■ec' 
•tag*  theie  molacnlea  apppear  tn  hare 
crvaied  In  aire  bjendogenouadlvlilon 
the]' form  ihort  itall-ibaped  matnenti  ca! 
Bacteria  Theie  Bacteria  Increaae  In  len 
bj  the  aanie  proceu  till  theT  aaiume 
form  d(  VibrlonldK.  la  named  from  tht 
bratlla  moTementa  ther  eihlbll.  Aflc 
period  the^  become  motionleu  and  dl 

pellk'le  or  flne  moleculea.  By  the  adToei 
III  tpriiilaneimi  goncTBtion  or  helerogen, 
liaKliiiii^d  that  the  VlbrlsnidsarF  produ 
iponlanei>u9l7  trom  the  molecular  pell 
and  not  (roni  any  pre-eilttlTig  mnn.; 
panipermlita,  on  the  other  band.  It  li 
armed  that  thsy^  aa  well  M  Bacteria,  h 

- °~'"-'  •  -  ■-  -be  atmo.pVere.  or  b. 
■■      -   fouodinpU 

-   '■— le  cied 


pointed  brUtlei  which  grow  from  the  upper 
lip  and  other  parta  of  tbe  head  In  manj 
mammal*.— i.  Tbe  hain  which  (row  from 
the  uppeF  and  under  aldei  of  the  mouth  of 


Utda,  and  itand  ti 

■ometlmea  point  both  upward! 
ward!,  a!  la  the  flr-^-'  -' 


viouioni in-aan-uahs.  iL.ruaniu.  nee 
Vioan)  1.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  Tiear,  de- 
puty, at  tubatltute;  deputed;  delegated;  a^ 
eiearuuf  power  orantharitr.— 2.  Acting  for 
another;  Riling  the  place  ot  another;  aa,  a 
Bitariav*  acent  or  ofBcer.  —1.  Performed,  or 

■'"le  Aartolu  wiirk'ol 
Ii.  Tavlar  —  t  In 
.  , J  part  inatead  ol  an- 
other; IM.  a  eiairiou  aecretlon.  Dunftiian. 
Tloul0llll7  (vl'ki'rl-ua'li},  ode.  In  a  tIo- 
rloiu  manner :  In  the  place  of  anothet :  hy 
(Bbatitotlon.    Burkt. 

noanblp  (vtk'ir-iblp),  n.  The  offlce  of  a 
dear;  the  mlnUtrj  or  a  vkar.    Su^n, 


JS  taV' which  iTL .,_.. 

ing  to  tbe  TlbntloD!  on  a  piece  ot  nnoked 
paper  wound  round  a  cylinder  turned  by 

Tllnirnain  (T)-b*r'num).  ti.  [L.,  the  way- 
faring tree.]  A  geniuof  planta,  nat.  order 
CaprQollaceB.  'rheipecie>coD!l!tof !hRilM 
or  treea,  with  oppoilte.  !lmple,  petlolate 
leaTC!  and  white  or  pink  corymboie  lloweta. 
They  are  natlTea  ot  the  Andei  and  the  tem- 
perate and  !ub- tropical  region!  of  the  north- 
em  hemUphere.  V.  Tinw,  the  Uurrutinui, 
It  common  Ihronghout  Europe,  and  i!  much 
cidtlvated  In  gurdeni  In  Great  Britain. 
There  are  aaTeral  varletlea,  all  hardy  eier- 
neen  ahruba,  and  genenl  latonrHea  V. 
Lanidna,  tbe  wayfaring  tree,  ti  a  native  of 
Borope  and  tbe  weitof  Aala.  The  young 
aboota  are  uied  In  Qennany  for  baaket-mak- 
hig;  the  wood  li  lometlmea  employed  In 
taming  and  cabinet- making:  the  beniei 
are  uied  for  making  ink,  and  tbe  baik  of 
tbe  root  for  making  birdlime  F.  Oputui, 
the  gelder-roae,  li  natire  throughout  Eur- 

p^Tifolmtn.  ha»o  been  introduced  u  oma- 

TKar  (vlk'Sr),  >%.  [Fr  vicain,  L  oiMriiu, 
that  aappUei  tbe  place  ot  a  penou  or  thing, 
from  ncu,  change,  altematlon,  poet  or  offlce 
of  one  penou  a*  aaanmed  by  another.  Akfn 
an  nira  (prebi,  whence  victny,  40.}.  ncil- 
tilude.]  1.  In  a  general  eenae,  a  penou  de- 
puled  or  authorlisd  to  perform  the  tunc- 


'  another; 


imea  tobevi 


to  pertont 
ibilitula  Ii 


larlah,  the  predial  titbea  of  which 


.wwtolle  (Tlk'«r-ap-o!-tonkX  n. 
Calk.  CA.  a  bkhop  who  poaieiaei 


tally  vlcarli 
muit  report  to  tbe  College  of  the  Propa- 

Vtxax-gtaanl  ( Tik-4r-ien'4r-al  X  "-    The 
official  aeiialaht  of  a  blabop  or  archbUhop, 

Juriadlcllon  li  !pirllaal.  Thl!  office,  aa  well 
ai  that  ot  official  prindpal.liuiually  united 


ncftlUl  (vl-kA'rl-JX  ■ 

out:  delentid.     -All 
power '    Biaekmiil. 
m<ail*nt  (.1-ki'ri-au; 

ncaiUte  (v1-kk'rl-itX  a.  Raving  delegated 

haa     -fbe  nurula  authority  of  our  aec' 
£arro». 
TlC«Il»t«(VI-li»'ri-»tXn.  TheoOce. 


-S  Vicail 


lleth  itaelt.  the  vioarMe  ol 


•acriSce 

ue   ureat  Deli  rem 

irud.  taking  place  In 


Tiotraiiu 
tlcar;  thi 


vioaivu;.n.  irr.nct,  mm  i. ruiKm, nee, 
l>lemlih,   faolC.  error,  crime;  derived  by 

Bome  from  root  ei.meanlnf  to  twlit.  whence 
vili4.  •  cine,  rinum.  wine.  The  root  would 
therefore  be  the  ume  ai  that  of  neit  word,  j 
1.  A  defect:  a  lauU:  a  blemUb:  a>.  the 
vfCHOlapoliUcalcoDititution.  'Markthe 
via  ot  the  proceiinro.'  Sir  W.  HaMtUm. 
t.  Any  Immoral  or  evil  habit  or  pmctln; 

ludulgea;  amoral  lanltor  tailing;  a  particu- 
Ur  iDttn  of  wIckedncM  or  depravity;  Immoi^ 
ality:  apeclflcally,  the  Indulgence  of  impuiv 
or  dtgndlag  appetltM  or  paailoa!:  aa,  the 
tif  ol  dmn^enneia,  ot  gambling,  ot  lewd- 
ne!!,  Ao;  to  be  attached  to  vailoua  e^cet. 


1.  Depravity  or  CD 
collective  Beu!e  an 

BgeotviM. 


B.Theaibibliihi 
morallUei  or  m 


lily  (which  aeaX 


In  ganeral. 


A  vicar,    Jfor*- 


VlM(>!aXn.  (n-.ru,aicrew,aaplrat  itali- 
ca*e,rromL.eiti>,  arlne.  (See  Vice,  above.) 
Tbe  primary  aanie  i!  (omething  Id  •  aptnl 

dril.)  1  I  A  apiral  or  winding  atalRaae ;  a 
viae,  ntauar.  —  I.  Au  biatmment  with  a 
pair  ot  Iron  Jawa  which  aervea  to  hold  taU 
anything  worked  upon,  whether  It  la  to  b« 
r.1ed,bcDt,riveted,«c.  Tbe  Jawaarebronght 
together  by  meana  ol  a  acrew.  to  that  tbry 
can  take  a  very  faat  hold  of  anything  placed 
between  them.— 1. 1  A  grt^  or  graap.     'An 

mypiM/    Sliai, 
Vl(»(vl!).  r.(.     l.lToicrew:  totorce.  aaby 

a!crew.  ShiLt— I  To  pie!a  or  aqueeie  with 

a  vice,  or  aa  if  with  a  vice ;  Co  hold  aa  It  in 

a  vice.     De  Quinerp. 
VlM  (vtoX     [L  titt.  In  the  room  of.  abUtlva 

ateni  being  acen  alio  In  ci'ur,  rinaritiid'  I 
Apretli,denotlng.  in  thewordacompoundnd 
iH(h  it,  one  oho  acta  in  place  of  another. 


Tlo«  (vl'aS).  prtp.  01 

b  appolntod  to  be  < 

VIOB-Admlnl  (vla-adluI-ralX  n.    See  imdrr 

Vlca-mdmlnltr  (vIvad'ml-ral-tlX  n.  TV 
office  ot  a  vice-admiral;  a  vlec-adntnliy 
court.—  Viet-admiraltjf  CDUrCa,  trlbwiaW 
the  Britiah  poaaealona  be- 


yond tbe  a 


ndte.  not,  move;       lObe,  tub,  ball;       oil.  pound; 


r.scb 
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time  oautet,  indadiog  thoM  rtUUng  to 
prize. 

VlOd-blttan  (Tliliit-nX  a.  Corrupted  with 
rice:  ^ven  orer  to  eVil  coutmi.    'A  man 

Vloe-duunberlalii  (vlt-chim'Mr-l&ii),  n. 
Hie  deputy  of  a  cluunberlain;  in  the  royal 
houtehold,  the  deputy  of  the  lord-cluinber- 
lain. 

VlOd-ehanoellor  (vlt-chan'sel-l^rX  n.  An 
ofBcer  next  in  ranlc  to  a  chancellor;  a  chan- 
cellor's deputy;  as,  (a)  a  judge  in  the  chan- 
cery division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in 
Bnidand  holding  a  separate  court,  and  whose 
decisionB  are  subject  to  appeal  to  the  lords 
Justices  of  appeal  and  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
of  which  the  lord-chancellor  is  head.  There 
are  two  vice-chancellors  at  present,  besides 
a  vice-chanoellor  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  Ireland ;  the  Judge  of  the  local  Court 
of  Chancery  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  is 
also  called  a  vice-chancellor,  (b)  An  offloer 
of  a  University  who  is  empowcmd  to  dis- 
chance  certain  duties  of  the  chancellor, 
ohiefly  those  connected  with  granting  de- 
gree* in  his  absence. 

YlOft-OOllSUl  (vis-kon'sulX  n.  One  who  acts 
in  the  place  of  a  consul;  a  subordinate  offi- 
cer, to  whom  consular  functions  are  dele- 
gated in  some  particular  part  of  a  district 
already  under  the  supervision  of  a  oonsuL 

TlO0Cer«IO7  (vis-jfl'ren-si).  n.  The  office  of 
a  vicegerent;  agency  under  another;  de- 
puted power ;  ueutenaucy.  *  Vieeger^ney 
and  deputation  under  Ood.'    South, 

yioagerent(vls-i«'rent),ii.  rLvictmgergnt, 
acting  in  the  place  of  another.  See  Vice. 
ureflx.  ViOAR.]  An  officer  who  is  deputed 
by  a  superior  or  by  proper  authority  to  ex- 
ercise the  powers  of  another ;  a  substitute ; 
one  having  a  delegated  power. 

AU  precepts  conceniiof  kioft  are  coroprehgnded 
In  these :  reiitember  thou  «it  a  mao;  remanber  thoa 
art  God's  victgtrtHt.  BoftH, 

Vloecerent  (vis-jft'rent),  a.  Having  or  ex- 
ercising delegated  power;  acting  by  substi- 
tution, or  in  the  place  of  another. 

Whoniseod  I  tojodi^t    Whom  but  thee 
VUegtrtnt  son.  MiUtn, 

yioe-klllg  (vlsldngX  n.  One  who  acts  in 
the  place  of  a  king;  a  viceroy. 

Vloe-lagate  (vls-leg^t),  n.  a  subordinate, 
assistant,  or  deputy  legate.    Smollett 

VloeilUUl  (vis'man).  n.  A  man  who  works 
at  a  vice ;  specifically,  a  smith  who  works 
at  a  vice  In  place  of  Uie  anvil 

Vloenary  (vis'e-na-ri),  a.  [L  vieenariui, 
from  vieeni,  twenty.]  Belonjging  to  or  con- 
sisting of  twenty. 

Yloennlal  (vi-sen'ni-al),  a.  [L.  vieeni, 
twenty,  and  armtM,  a  year.1  Lasting  or 
continuing  twenty  years.— Kioenmof  pre- 
eeription,  in  Seott  law.  a  prescription  of 
twenty  years;  one  of  the  lesser  prescriptions, 
which  is  pleadable  against  holograph  bonds 
not  attested  by  witnesses. 

Vloe-prMldenoy  (vl^-pres'i-den-siX  n.  The 
office  of  vice-president 

Yioe-pregident  (vfs-pres'i-dent),  n.  An  of- 
fice-bearer next  in  rank  below  a  president 

Vloe-rogal  (v1s-r«'gal).  a.  Of  or  relating  to 
a  vicert«y  or  to  viceroyalty.    Edee.  Rev. 

Vioeroy  (▼Is'roi).  n.  [Fr.  vieeroi—viee,  in  the 
place  of.  and  Fr.  roj/,  L.  rex,  a  king.  See 
V lOAR,  &10KKT.  ]  A  vice-king;  the  governor 
of  a  kingdom  or  country,  who  rules  in  the 
name  of  the  king  (or  queen)  with  regal  au- 
thority, as  the  king's  substitute;  as,  the  vice- 
roy and  governor-general  of  India. 

We  are  so  far  from  havinR  a  king,  that  eren  the 
vUtrty  Is  generally  absent  fiMir4UUu  of  his  time. 

Tloeroymlty  (vU  roi'al-tl),  ».  The  dignity, 
office,  or  Jurisdiction  of  a  viceroy.   Addieon. 

yioeroyinlp  (vls'roi-shipX  n.  The  dignity, 
office,  or  Jurisdiction  of  a  viceroy;  viceroy- 
alty.   Fuller. 

yioe  YOna  (vfs^  v^i^saXodr.  [L]  Contrari- 
wise; the  reverse;  on  the  contrary;  the 
terms  or  the  casiv^^ng  reversed. 

Vlda  (v!'si-a),  n.  [L.,  a  vetch.  See  Vktch.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Leguminosas. 
They  are  usually  climbing  herbs  with  ab- 
ruptly pinnate  leaves,  with  many  pairs  of 
leafleta.  the  common  petiole  tern^nating  in 
a  tendril  at  the  apex,  which  is  mostW 
branched.  The  leframe  is  long,  compressed, 
pointed,  one-celled,  with  two  leathery  stif- 
ftsh  valves;  the  pea-shaped  flowers  are  blue, 
purple,  or  vellow.  Above  100  species  have 
been  described,  natives  of  the  temperate 
northern  hemisphere  and  South  America. 
Many  of  the  species  are  much  in  use  as  green 


crops  for  feeding  cattle,  sheep,  Ac.,  espe- 
cially r.  eativa,  uie  common  vetch  or  tare. 

Vldatet  (vish'iit).  To  viUate.  Sir  T. 
More. 

YidnaJM  (vis'in-ij).  n.  TO.  Fr.  veieinage, 
Mod.  Fr.  voieinage,  neighbourhood,  from 
L.  vieinuM,  neighbouring,  m)m  L.  vieue.  O.L. 
veieue,  a  row  of  houses,  a  street,  a  village, 
akiu  to  Gr.  (v)oikoi.  Skr.  ve^a,  a  house.] 

1.  Neighbourhood;  the  place  or  places  ad- 
joining or  near;  the  vicinity.  '  The  Protest- 
antgentlemen  of  the  vicinage,'    Maeaulau, 

2.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  a  neigh- 
bour or  of  being  neighbourly. 

Chril  war  bad  broken  up  all  the  usual  ties  of  vMM' 
•gt  <uid  good  ne^hbourhoocL  Sir  W.  SeotL 

yidnal,  Vldne  (vis'inal,  vls'inX  o.  Near 
neighbouring.  QlanviUe.  [Bare  and  obso- 
lete.] 

Vloixiity  (vi-sin'i-UX  n,  (L.  vieiniUu,  neigh- 
bourhood, from  vieinue,  neighbouring.  See 
ViciHAQK.]  1.  llie  quality  of  being  near; 
propinquity:  proximity;  nearness  in  place. 
*The  aoimdance  and  vicinity  of  countiy 
seats.'  Sw^ft^l.  Neighbourhood;  district 
or  space  immediately  surrounding  anything; 
adjoining  space  or  country;  as,  a  seat  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 

Gravity  alone  most  have  carried  them  downwards 
to  the  vtdnity  ci  the  son.  BenUgt. 

Yldotity  (vish-i-osl-ti),  n.  Depravity;  cor- 
ruption of  manners;  viciousness. 

Vldoas  (vish'usX  a.  (Fr.  vteieuz,  from  L. 
vtfioftw,from  irtaum,vice.  See  Vies.]  l.Char- 
acterixed  by  vice;  faulty;  defective;  imper- 
fect; as.  a  system  of  government  vidoue  and 
unsound.  'Some  vt^iotu  mole  of  nature.' 
Shak.—i.  AVldicted  to  vice;  corrupt  in  prin- 
ciples or  conduct ;  depraved ;  wicked ;  ha- 
bitually transgressing  the  moral  law. 

He  heard  this  heavy  curse. 
Servant  of  servants,  on  his  viei«ms  race.    Milttn. 

8.  Contrary  to  moral  principles  or  to  recti- 
tude; evil;  had:  as,  rieumt  examples;  i^ictoia 
conduct— 4. t  Vitiated;  foul;  impure;  as,  vt- 
doue  air— 6.  Corrupt:  not  genuine  or  pure; 
not  to  be  approved  of;  faulty;  incorrect;  as, 
a  vicious  style  in  language ;  vieioue  idioms. 
<L  Not  well  tamed  or  broken;  addicted  to 
bad  tricks;  as,  a  vicious  horse.— 7.  Charac- 
terized by  severity;  bitter;  virulent;  malig- 
nant ;  as,  a  vicious  da^  of  cold;  a  vieious  at- 
tack. (Scotch.  ]— FteuHM  utiromwnon.  See 
Intromission. 

Yldously  Oish'us-li),  adv.  In  a  vicious 
manner :  (a)  in  a  manner  contrary  to  recti- 
tude, moral  principles,  propriety,  or  purity; 
(b)  Faultily;  not  correctly. 

VlcLoaBness  (vish'us-nes).  n.  The  qnalitv 
or  state  of  being  vicious;  as,  (a)  adoicted- 
ness  to  vice;  corruptness  of  moral  principles 
or  practice;  habitual  violation  of  the  moral 
law  or  of  moral  duties ;  depravity  in  prin- 
ciples or  in  manners.  'When  we  in  our 
vtciotoneM  grow  hard.'    Shak. 

What  makes  a  eovcmor  Justly  deH>iaed  is  vicieut' 
mess  and  ill  morals.  South. 

(b)  The  character  or  state  of  showing  vice 
or  imperfection ;  imperfection ;  defective- 
ness; corruptness,  (e)  Unmliness;  refrac- 
toriness, as  of  a  horse. 

YldBSltude  (vi-sis'i-tfid),  n.  (L.  vicistitudo, 
from  vicis,  a  change.  See  Vicar.]  i.  fibu- 
lar change  or  succession  of  one  thing  to  an- 
oUier;  as,  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night, 
and  of  winter  and  summer;  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  seasons.  '  Grateful  vicissitude,  like 
day  and  night'  Milton.— i.  A  passing  from 
one  state  or  condition  to  another;  change: 
revolution:  mutation;  as,  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune. 

All  at  her  work  the  village  maiden  singi ; 
And,  while  she  turns  the  giddy  wheel  around. 
Revolves  the  sad  vtcissitudss  of  thinn. 

I  shall  dwell  at  some  length  on  the  vieissitudes 
of  that  contest  which  the  administratioo  of  Kiof; 
James  II.  brouf(ht  to  a  decisive  crisis.      Mmcautay. 

Vldssitadliiary  (visis'itfi''di-na-rix  a. 
Subject  to  vicissitudes ;  exhibiting  or  char- 
acterized by  vicissitudes. 

We  say  .  .  .  the  dajrs  of  nun  (are)  victssitudinary, 
as  thougn  he  had  as  many  good  days  as  ill.    Dohiu. 

yidssitudliioas  (vi-sis'i-ta''di-nusX  a. 
Full  of  vicissitude;  characterized  by  or  sub- 
ject to  a  regular  succession  of  changes. 

Yldssy-dnok  (vi-sia'si-dukX  n.  A  West 
Indian  water-fowl,  smaller  than  the  Euro- 
pean duck,  and  affording  excellent  food. 

YlOOntiel  (vl-kon'ti-el),  a.  { From  old  vicouvt, 
viconU,  a  sheriff.  See  VlcouNT.  ]  In  old 
law,  pertaining  to  the  sheriff  or  vicount— 
Vicontiel  rents,  certain  farms  for  which  the 
sheriff  pays  a  rent  to  the  king.    By  3  and  4 


Wm.  IV.  these  farms  were  placed  under  the 
management  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
woods  and  forests.  —  Vicontiel  writs,  writs 
triable  in  the  county  or  sheriff  court 

VlOOlintt  (vilcount).  n.  1.  In  oM  law,  the 
sheriff.— 2.  A  viscount.    See  Viscount. 

YlconntieL   See  Vicontiel. 

Victim  (vik'tim),  n.  (Fr.  victims,  from  L. 
victima,  a  victim,  derived  by  some  from 
vioeo,  to  be  strong,  because  the  victima  was 
a  large  animal,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
hostia,  which  was  a  small  one.  The  root 
would  therefore  be  the  same  as  that  of  £. 
wax,  to  grow.]  1.  A  living  being  sacrificed 
to  some  deity,  or  in  the  performance  of  a 
religious  rite;  usually,  some  beast  slain  in 
sacrifice,  but  the  sacrifice  of  human  beings 
has  been  practised  by  many  nations  for  the 
purpose  of  appeasing  the  wrath  or  concili- 
ating the  favour  of  some  deity,  or  in  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  maidng  of 
vows  and  covenants. 

When  the  dull  ox  .  .  . 

Is  now  a  victim,  and  now  Egypt's  ^od.      TV/r. 

If  I  be  lov'd  these  are  my  festal  robes, 
If  not,  the  victim's  flowers  before  he  fall  I 

T«MHys0n. 
2.  A  person  or  thing  destroyed;  a  person  or 
thing  sacrificed  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object; 
as,  how  manv  persons  have  fallen  vieKtiu  to 
Jealousy,  to  lust,  to  ambition.— 8.  A  person 
or  living  creature  sacrificed  by,  or  suffering 
severe  injury  from  another;  hence,  one  who 
is  cheated  or  duped;  a  dupe;  a  gulL 

He  went  oVXia  the  coach  without  further  ceremony, 
and  left  his  respected  victim  to  seule  the  bill. 

Dicksns. 
YlOtlmatet  (vik'tlm-itX  t.t.  To  sacrifice ; 
to  make  a  victim  of;  to  victimise.  BuUokar. 
VlCtlnilie  (vik'tim-iz),  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  vic- 
timised; ppr.  victitniztna.  To  make  a  victim 
of;  especlsily,  to  make  the  victim  of  a  swin- 
dling transaction.    [Colloq.] 

In  a  turf  transaction,  either  Spavin  or  Cockspur 
would  try  to  get  the  better  of  his  father;  and  to  gain 
a  point  in  the  odds  victimiss  his  friends. 

TAacJkent^y. 

Victor  (vik't6rX  n.  (L..  from  vinco,  victum, 
to  conquer.]  1.  One  who  wins  or  gains  the 
advantage  in  a  contest;  one  who  vanquishes 
another  in  any  struggle;  especially,  one  who 
conquers  in  war;  a  vanquisher;  one  who 
defeats  an  enemy  in  battle.  *  If  your  father 
had  been  victor  there.'    Shak. 

In  love  the  victors  from  the  vanquish'd  fly. 
They  fly  that  wound,  and  they  pursue  that  die. 

IVa/Ur. 

A  victor  differs  from  a  conqueror  inasmuch 
as  the  latter  gains  a  complete  success  and 
subdues  his  opponent  perhaps  after  a  series 
of  victtiries,  wliile  the  victor  is  so  called 
merely  on  account  of  liis  success  in  some 
particular  contest,  which  may  be  barren  of 
result  to  him.  Vwtor  is  also  applied  to  one 
who  proves  the  superior  in  a  personal  con- 
test or  competition,  as  in  a  race.  Conoueror 
asain  is  followed  by  qf  in  tlie  sense  of  over 
(the  oofujueror  of  a  person  or  of  a  coimtryX 
while  victor  is  rarely  followed  by  of  in  this 
sense.  *  The  victor  o/your  will'  Tennyson. 
2.  One  wlio  ruins  or  destroys ;  a  destroyer. 
[Kare  or  poetical.  ] 

These,  victor  of  his  health,  his  fortune,  friends. 
And  fame ;  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends. 

P»ee. 
Victor  (vik'tArX  a.   Victorious;  as, '  the  vic- 
tor Greeks.  '  Pope.  '  Thy  victor  sword. '  Shak. 

Where's  now  their  victor  vaward  wing, 
Where's  Huntly,  and  where  Home? 

Sir  fV.  Scott. 

Vlctoress  (vik't^r-esX  n.  A  female  wlio 
vanquishes;  a  victress. 

Victoria  (viktd'riaX  n.  1.  One  of  the  small 
planets  or  asteroids  between  the  orbits  of 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  discovered  by  Mr.  Hind, 
•September  13,  1860,  and  named  after  the 
Roman  goddess  Victoria.  It  revolves  round 
the  sun  in  1803*6  days,  and  is  about  2^ 
times  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  tliu 
sun.  Called  also  Clio.— 2.  A  geniu  of  aqua- 
tic plants,  named  in  honour  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria; nat.  onler  Nymphseacese.  The  V. 
regia,  or  V.  renina,  is  a  native  of  Guiana 
and  Brazil  This  most  magnificent  water- 
lily  has  large  floating  leaves  of  a  bright 
green  above,  and  a  deep  violet  on  the  lower 
surface,  measuring  as  much  as  from  7  to  8 
feet  in  diameter,  with  a  uniformly  turned- 
up  margin  of  about  8  inches  high.  The 
flowers  rise  amongst  the  leaves  upon  prickly 
stalks;  they  are  more  than  1  foot  in  di- 
ameter, are  of  all  shades  from  white  to  pink, 
and  are  deliehtfully  fragtant    The  fruit  is 

f  lobular  and  thickly  beset  with  prickles, 
n  South  America  it  is  called  water-maiie, 
the  seeds  being  eaten.— 8.  A  kind  of  four- 
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A  pen  lion  of  £10  a  veir  icconipiulM  It 
ViC»rlftlt(«-lk-Mi'ri->il),<'-  0(  or  pertalninB 
Lo  victory^  victorioiu.  Urqiihart. 
VlCtOliUB  (vlk'to-rtD),  ti.  1.  A  SDiiU  fur 
tlppetwnrntiTliidisg.— 2.ATHrl«trgf  pench. 
VlnarlOIU(«lk-U'rl-u),  a.  [Ft.  viOarUux. 
from  L  nedirunH.  See  Victor.]  1.  Olor 
parUlnlng  to  (letoir:  hulug  conquered  In 
iMttlaorvDnteMihniiwaiercaineuiaDemy 
,  loconitiiw,  conquotinp: 

rtoriimj  adnUral  or  oaty- 


3.  Emblematic  of  coDqueat;  indicating  vie- 

Vltt«ri<raiar(Tikw'rt.iu.ii).ado.  lai'iic- 

u(  an  euemy  or  antagonlBt;  trlumphailllr; 

aa.  ffrace  will  earrj  ua  viclorioutly  tlirough 

oil  dlfDcultloa.     ilammotuL 
Vlotorlonmau  (vikWii-ua-n 

■tate  ur  uuilKy  of  beiaa  tlcUit 
Victory  (flf-^" 

nelvr.    Sea  * 


The 


:a  VICTOR)  I.  TbB  defMi  of  I 
eoetay  in  batile,  or  of  an  anUgonlit  In 
coDtait:  a  galnlog  of  the  (uperiorlty  Id  » 
or  tomUt.  ■  Btifore  King  UarTy'i  rulor. 
Shak.  —  2.  The  adrantags  or  iupeiiori 
gained  In  an;  conteit,  a>  oisr  putlona  « 
appttliea,  or  oter  templatlona,  or  In  ai 
■trugglo  or  compeKtion. 


womao  Maiiog  ■  patiiii  bnuch  and  laurel 

TlOtlMi  (irik'trea),  n     A  tenule  Ihat  cou- 
quera     -Sole  rielreu.'    Sliak. 
nalrlMt(vlk'lrM).n.  Avlclreu  B.Jomm. 
VlatllZ(Tlk'triki),  a.    jLI    Conquering  or 

VletrlZ  (Vi'k'lrika),  n.    A  vlctteu,  CharlotU 
Bro<.U.    (Rnre,) 
Vietul  <irlt'l},  n     [O.K  vilaOU 


Chauo 


I  from  O.  Fr.  i 


the  modem  form  vieluailUi.  from  L  vie- 
fuolia,  provlilona.  from  dctaalu,  pertain- 
ing to  victual!  or  food,  from  vittut,  food^ 

Vlt*l.l  1.  Provialonof  food;  itorefortho 
aappoiiof  life;  meat;  proriiiona:  now  gene- 
rail  t  UKd  In  Iht  pluriu,  and  ilKiiltylng  load 
for  nnnuD  belnga,  prepared  for  eating. 


t  Any  tori  nf  grain  or  com.    [Scotch.  1 
Victual  (vlt1X  t-t.  pret.  Jt  pp.  Diclunlldl; 

Sir.  vietttaUin{f.  To  aupply  or  aton  with 
ctualt  or  proTiiiona  lor  lubilgtence:  to 
prorlde  vltb  atorea  of  food ;  a*,  to  victual 
an  army;  to  vietiuil  a  garriaon^  to  vietuat 


■SST 


ship  employed  to  carry  provlilona  for  othe 
■hlpi,  orfonupplylngtranpi  at  a  distance 
.Idnunil  Smt/tn.  -4.  A  corn-factor:  one  whi 
deala  In  grain.    Jautiiim.    |9colch.| 
"■-■ — "' — "-"" 'in.lng-l>il).n.  Acmtom 


yirtnjlling  .  hotlM)  (Tltl-Ing-hons).  n.    A 

VlCtuftlll«-Ilote(Tit'l-iiig-nOt),n.  Anorder 
given  to  a  Mainao  In  the  royal  navy  by  Uie 

handed  to  the  thlp'a  atewaid  ai  hit  aulho- 
lily  for  victualling  the  man.    Simmond4. 
VIctluUllIlc-Blllp(vit1-lng-Bhl|').n.  Alhlp 

Vtctlullllis-ysTd(Ttt'l-lng-yilrd).>>.  Ayard, 
generally  contiguous  to  a  dookyard,  con- 
Uloing  maguiuea  Khera   proilaioDi   and 

ncagua,  TlCo&K  Oi-kdn'ya),  ii.  (Bp.  vi- 
cuAa,  from  nHtl%'e  auoe  }  A  ruminant  mam- 
mal, AKchenia  vicuoi\a,  of  the  family  Ca- 
meUde.    It  1>  ^loKly  allied  to  the  ^ma, 


the  Euanaco.  and  the  alpaca,  and  In  (lie 
meaiurei  about  4  feet  from  the  lole  of  the 
foot  to  ll>«  irown  of  the  hend,  and  !)  feel 
to  the  ihould^n.  In  t-olonr  lla  upper  parte 
ar*  of  a  reddtih  yellow  hue,  and  lu  breait 

South  Amerin,  and  frequent*  lofty  ilopei 


1  ot  domeitic 
i   A  hybrid  I 


!•  bile  Ames  oE 


orlgmallr  nnder 
aented  the  blih< 


mt.  Ac.  In  temporal 

proceM  of  time  theae  dlgnlUiiea  erected 
their  oBlcea  Into  neti  and  became  [aadal 
nublei.   BrandftCia.  The  title  conttnned 


rlda  infra =Bt«  after,  aea  below,  or  Id  aiob- 

VldrtleatM-deVl-Kl),  "d".     [I.,™nlr.(or 

eee.J     To  wit;  that  lt:samely:  moat  tn- 
qnently  met  with  In  Ita  contiacled  form.  Fit. 
WdetU(Tl.der),  1     SeoVBiiim 
VldllniM(vl'dl-qim),n,    [L.,wehaveaem.J 


TMonia  (vJHJA'nl-a),  n.  A  white  wise,  the 
produce  of  the  liLuid  of  TenerlBe,  mncU 
revembllDg  Uadeim,  but  interior  In  quallt) 

Vldu«««  ^d'a-*J).  •>.    [Prom  I.  vidua,  a 

dowbood;  wldowa  collectlraly. 
VMnaltCvtd-fi-aD.a.   laeeaboYB.]    Of.peT' 
talning,  or  relating  to  the  state  of  a  widow 
'Chutlty,  virgin^,  conjugal,  and  riiUial' 
ParOietuia  Saera,  16ga. 


VlduCOB  (1 

Vl«  <vl),  v.i.    irontr.  from  old  rnnit,  enayf 
^ent  oD  laet),  from  Fr.  enwr.  to  luTlte. 

mero,  &c..  lo  wager  on  the  value  of  oae'a 
hand  agaioit  an  opponent. 

•ying upon avu otiivt  conftnuvi  till  One  p(lhe  v^tj 

thlngi;  Bi.  the  huea  of  the  kli^flidier  tip 
vrith  thoH  of  the  humming-bird. 

Sappiv  tad  DUwn  viorf  vi/k  mar  ma.  rfnx*-i 
ViBI(rt),B.(.  LITooSerBaa>take;tDpbot 
ai  for  a  wager  with.  See  the  verb  tranaiUve. 


i.s'-i 


atretched  four  gnt-stringt,  tw 
tuned  a  fifth  apart  to  pruduci 
and  placed  where  they  eanni 


.      Waaiavj. 
bratad  tiy  meaaa  of  a  wheel  charged  with 


e  end.    Called  aleo  Hardt-g^trig. 

II.  ponnd;       d.  9c  aliuae;      }.  Se  Ii|l 
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VIGOUR 


yiemiMe  (ri-«u-Cc'X  ^  '^n^.  and  pi.  A  na- 
tive of  Vienna;  natives  of  Vienna. 

VI  et  annlB  (yl  et  ix'mis}.  [L]  In  law, 
with  force  ana  amii,  wonia  made  ate  of  in 
indictments  and  aotiona  of  trespaaa  to  show 
the  violent  commission  of  any  trespass  or 
crime.  Hence,  with  force  or  violence  gener- 
ally. 

View  (vfl),  n.  to.  Fr.  veue.  Mod.  Fr.  vue, 
a  participial  noun,  from  0.  Fr.  veU,  iwu. 
Mod.Fr.  vu,  from  a  L  L  part,  viduhu,  from 
L.  vitUo.  videre,  to  see.  See  Vision.]  1.  The 
act  of  viewing,  seeing,  or  beholding:  exami- 
nation by  the  eye;  survey;  Iook;  sight 
'Surveying  nature  with  too  nice  a  view.' 
Dryden. 

She  made  good  view  of  me.  SAsJt. 

For  what  can  force  or  guile 
With  him,  or  who  deceive  his  mind,  whose  eye 
Views  all  things  at  ooe  view  I  Mut^H. 

i  The  act  of  perceiving  by  the  mind;  mental 
survey;  intellectual  inspection  or  examina- 
tion; observation;  consideration. 

If  die  mind  han  made  this  inference  by  finding  oat 
the  intermediate  ideas,  and  taldng  a  VMwof  the  con- 
nection of  them,  it  has  proceedea  rationally.   Lo<Jtt. 

3.  Range  of  vision;  reach  of  sight;  extent  of 
prospect;  power  of  seeing,  or  perception, 
either  physical  or  mentaL  '  Soar  above  the 
view  of  men.'    Shak. 

The  walls  of  Pluto's  palace  arc  In  view.  Dryden. 

But  somewhere,  out  of  human  view, 

Whate'er  thy  liands  are  set  to  do 

Is  wrought  with  tumult  of  acclaim.  Tentyts^n. 

4  That  which  is  viewed,  seen,  or  beheld; 
something  which  is  looked  upon ;  sight  or 

rtacle  presented  to  the  natural  eye  or  to 
minds  eye;  scene ;  prospect.    'Tele- 
scopes for  azure  viewe.'    Tennyeon. 

Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  xnew. 

CamMi, 

t.  A  scene  as  represented  by  painting  or 
drawing;  a  picture  or  sketch,  as  a  landscape 
or  the  like;  as,  the  artist  has  produced  some 
charming  t^ir«  of  this  place.— IS.  Manner  or 
node  of  looking  at  things;  manner  of  re- 
garding subiects  on  which  vsrions  opinions 
may  be  held ;  judgment ;  opinion ;  notion ; 
way  of  thinking;  theory;  as,  a  man  of  com- 
prehensive or  enlightened  viewe. 

Leave  thou  thy  sister  when  the  prajrs 
Her  early  Heaven,  her  happy  viewe; 
Nor  thou  with  shadowed  hmt  confuse 

A  life  that  leads  melodious  days.         TettHj/ten. 

7.  Something  looked  towards  or  forming  the 
iiibject  of  consideration;  intention;  design; 
purpose;  aim. 

No  man  sets  himself  about  anything  but  upon  some 
view  or  other  which  serves  liim  for  a  reason.    Locke. 

With  a  view  to  commerce,  in  returning  from  his 
ezpeditioo  ...  he  passed  through  Egypt. 

Arbtitknet. 

&t  Appearance;  show;  aspect 

So.  at  his  bloody  view,  her  eyes  are  fled 

Into  the  deep  dark  cabins  other  head.     Shak, 

New  graces  find. 
Which,  by  the  splendour  of  her  xHew 
Dactled.  oefore  we  never  knew.  li'alUr. 

%  Intoic.an  inspection  of  property  in  dispute, 
or  of  a  place  where  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted by  the  fury  previously  to  the  trial  of 
the  case.  —Field  <^  view,  the  whole  region  or 
space  within  the  range  of  vision;  especially, 
the  whole  space  or  area  which  can  be  seen 
through  an  instrument,  as  a  microscope, 
telescope,  or  the  like.— Point  qf  view,  the 
direction  from  which  a  thing  is  seen;  hence, 
fyf.  the  ptfticular  mode  or  manner  in  which 
a  subject  is  oonsidered;  standpoint  —  Kieto 
qf  frai\k-pUdg€,  in  law,  a  court  of  record, 
now  fallen  into  almost  total  desuetude,  held 
once  in  the  year  within  a  particular  hun- 
dred, township,  or  manor,  by  the  steward 
of  the  leet  Wharton.— On  view,  open  or 
submitted  to  public  inspection;  exhibited 
to  the  public;  as,  the  goods  are  now  on 
view;  the  pictures  are  on  view  from  ten  to 
four  o'clock. 

View  (vQX  v<>  [From  the  noun.]  L  To  see; 
to  look  on. 

When  most  I  wink  then  do  mine  eyes  best  sec. 
For  all  the  day  I  vtew  things  unrespected.  SM4tJt. 

i.  To  examine  with  the  eye;  to  look  on  with 
attention,  or  for  the  purpose  of  examining; 
(o  inspect;  to  survey;  to  explore. 

Go  up  and  view  the  country.       Josh.  viL  «. 
Ill  wtnv  the  manoen  of  the  town.  SAmJk. 

Whene'er  we  view  some  well-proportioned  dome. 
No  single  paru  unequally  surprise.  /\»^. 

S.  To  survey  intellectuallv;  to  examine  with 
the  mental  eye;  to  consider. 

f  «rf»t  V  things  on  every  side,  observing  how  Car 
cottsequemres  reach,  and  proceeding  to  collect  and 
hear  evidence.  ...  is  grievous  labour  to  indolence 
and  impatience.  Seeker. 


View  (vflX  v-^  To  look;  to  take  a  view. 
8w(ft 

Viewer  (va^^r),  n.  One  who  views,  surveys, 
or  examines:  specifically,  (a)  an  official  ap- 
pointed to  inspect  or  superintend  some- 
thing; an  overseer;  as,  a  viewer  or  superin- 
tendent of  a  coal-mine.  (6)  One  of  a  body 
of  Jurors  who  are  appointed  by  the  court  to 
view  or  inspect  the  property  in  controversy 
or  the  place  where  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted. In  Scotland  two  parties  called 
ehewere  point  out  the  subjects  to  be  viewed. 

VleWt-hallOO  (vfl1ial-lb),  n.  In  fox-hunt- 
ing, the  shout  uttered  by  the  huntsman  on 
seeing  the  fox  break  cover. 

Vlewleee  (vtaesX  a.  Not  ci^>able  of  being 
viewed  or  seen;  not  perceived  by  the  eye; 
invisible.  'The  viewUu  winds.'  Shak.  'The 
viewUee  arrows  of  his  thoughta.'  Tenny- 
eon. 

Swift  throtigh  the  valves  die  visionary  (air 
Rcpass'd,  and  viewless  mix'd  with  common  air. 

Pefe. 

Vlewly  (vftllX  «•    Pleasing  to  the  view; 

sightly;  handsome.    [Provincial  English.] 
Vlcfwy  (vA'iX  a.    Holding,  or  prone  to  hold, 

peculiar  views ;  given  to  views  or  schemes 

that  are  speculative  rather  than  practical ; 

holding  the  notions  of  a  doctrinaire.  [CoUoq.] 

Sheffield,  on  the  other  hand,  without  possessing 
any  real  view  of  things  more  than  Charles,  was  at 
this  time  fonder  of  bundng  for  views,  and  more  in 
danger  of  taking  up  false  ooes,  that  is.  he  was  %newy 
in  a  bad  sense  of  the  word.  y.  H.  Newmein. 

Vlfda,  VlTda  (vifda,  viv'da).  n.  [Perhaps 
from  Icel.  veija,  to  wave,  Dan.  vijt^,  to 
wave,  to  fan.  from  being  hung  to  the  wind.] 
In  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  beef  or 
mutton  hung  and  dried  without  sait. 

Vtfda  (dried  beef),  hams,  and  pickled  pork,  flew 
after  each  other  into  emp^  ^PAce,  smoked  geese 
were  restored  to  the  air,  ana  cured  fish  to  the  sea. 

Sir  ;r.  Scott. 

l^geflmal  (vl-Jes'i-malX  a.  [L.  vinesimue, 
twentieth,  from  viginti,  twenty.]  Tne  twen- 
tieth. 

VUreilllUttlOll  (v!-Jesl-m&''shonX  tk  TL.  vi- 
geeimue,  twentieth.]  The  act  of  putting  to 
death  every  twentieth  man.    [Bare.] 

Vigll(vijll),n.  [TT.vjaUe.rigiHromL.vigaia, 
a  watch,  from  v^i'i,  watchfiil.  from  vigeo, 
to  be  vigorous  or  lively,  from  root  seen  in 
E.  wake,  watch.  See  Vigour.]  1.  The  act 
of  keeping  awake;  abstinence  or  forbear- 
ance from  sleep  at  ^e  natural  or  ordinary 
hours  of  rest;  the  state  of  being  awake 
during  the  natural  time  for  sleep;  sleepless- 
ness; wakefulness;  watch. 

Nothing  wears  out  a  fine  (ace  like  the  v(ei/s  of  the 
card-table.  ^Misen. 

2.  Devotional  watching;  hence,  devotions, 
services,  praise,  prayer,  or  the  like,  per- 
formed during  the  ctutomary  hours  of  sleep; 
nocturnal  devotions. 

So  they  in  heaven  their  odes  and  visits  tuned. 

Miiten. 
Nor  warfike  worshipper  his  vifii  keeps, 
Where  demigods  appeared,  as  records  tell. 

SjrrvH. 

8.  Ecdee.  (a)  the  eve  or  evenhig  (some- 
times extended  to  the  whole  day)  set  aside 
as  a  preparatory  time  of  devotion  by  early 
Christian  usage  before  the  more  important 
festivals,  as  Christmas,  Easter,  Pentecost, 
and  the  principal  saints'  and  martyrs'  daya 
The  vigil  shonld  properly  be  a  time  of  fast- 
ing, but  certain  festivities  graduallv  got  as- 
sociated with  such  occasions,  which  led  in 
many  cases  either  to  their  suspension  or 
suppression. 

He  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age 
Will  yearly  on  the  vi£ii  (east  his  friends. 
And  say,  TO-morrow  is  St.  Crispian.      Shak. 

(5)  The  devotional  exercises  or  services  ap- 
priate  to  the  vigil  or  eve  before  a  festival — 
VigUe  or  watdnnge  of  flowers,  a  term  used 
by  Linnaeus  to  eiprees  a  peculiar  faculty 
belonging  to  the  flowers  of  certain  plants  of 
opening  and  closing  their  petals  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day. 

VlgUlknoe  ( vij'l-lans).  n.  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  vigilant ;  attention  of  the 
mind  in  discovering  or  guarding  against 
danger,  or  in  providing  for  safety;  watchful- 
ness; circumspection. 

Let  constant  vigilance  thy  footsteps  guide.    Gay. 

Sometimes,  specifically,  watchfulneas  during 
the  hours  of  night 

Ulysses  yielded  unseasonably  to  steep,  and  the 
strong  pas»on  for  his  country  should  have  given  him 
vigxlaua.  Broome. 

2.  A  guard  or  watch.    [Bare  and  obsolete.] 

In  at  this  gate  none  pass 
The  vigxlana  here  plac'd.  Miltem. 

—  Vigilance  eomfnittee,  or  a  committee  qf 
vigilance,  a  committee  formed  to  watch  the 


pr(^ress  of  some  measure,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  certain  interests  sup- 
_poBed  to  be  imperilled. 
VlgUanoyt  (viJ^ilansiX  n.  Vigilance.  'The 
sagacity  and  vigilaney  of  the  dog.'  Bay. 
VlffUant  (vij'i-lant),  a.    [L.  vigilane,  vigi- 
lantie,  ppr.  of  vigilo,  to  watch,  from  vigU, 
watchful    See  Viqil.]    1.  Watchful;  ever 
awake  and  on  the  alert;  attentive  to  dis- 
cover and  avoid  danger,  or  to  provide  for 
•afety;  circumspect. 

Be  sober,  be  v^ilamt,  i  Pet.  v.  8. 

Take  your  places  and  be  volant.         Shak. 

I  am  as  vigiJa$U  as  a  cat  to  steal  cream.    Shak. 

2.  In  her.  a  term  applicable  to  the  cat  when 
borne  in  a  position  as  if  u];>on  the  watch  for 

^ng&Ultly  (vilM-Iant-Ii).  adv.  In  a  vigilant 
manner;  watchfullv;  circumspectly. 

Vigllle.t  n.  A  vigil;  the  eve  of  a  fettivaL 
Chaucer. 

^njclnUvlnite  (vl-JIn-tiv'i-rftt),  n.  [L.  ri- 
gxnti,  twenty,  and  viri,  men.]  A  body  of 
ofllcers  of  government  consisting  of  twenty 
men.    [Bare.] 

Vlgna  (vig'na),  n.  [After  Dominic  Vigna,  a 
commentator  on  Theophrastua  1  A  genus  of 
leguminous  plants,  of  which  V.  einentie  is 
cultivated  largely  in  India,  where  its  pulse 
is  called  chomee.  A  variety  (the  Dolichoa 
melanmhthalmxu  of  some  authors)  is  culti- 
vated in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  southern 
Europe. 

Vl|;nette  (vin-yef  or  vi-nef).  n.  [Fr.  dim.  of 
vtgne,  L.  vinea,  a  vine.]  1.  A  running  orna- 
ment of  vine-leaves,  tendrils,  and  grapes.used 
in  Oottiic  architecture.— 2.  The  flourislies  in 
the  form  of  vine-leaves,  branches,  Ac.,  with 
which  the  capital  letters  in  ancient  manu- 
scripts were  often  surrounded.— 8.  Formerly, 
in  prinUtuf,  any  kind  of  printers'  ornaments, 
such  as  flowers,  head  and  tail  pieces,  &c.; 
more  recentiv,  any  kind  of  wood-cut  or  en- 
graving not  inclosed  within  a  definite  bor- 
der, especially  such  as  are  placed  in  tlie 
title-page  of  a  book  opposite  the  frontis- 
piece.—4  A  small  photographic  portrait, 
Senerally  showing  only  the  head  and  shoul- 
ers.  the  edges  fading  away  insensibly  into 
the  back-ground. 

Vignlte  (vig'nit),  n.    A  magnetic  iron  ore. 

Vigor  (vig'or),  n.  An  old  and  American 
spelling  01  Vigour. 

VlkorOBO  (vig-d-rO'sd),  a.  [It]  In  mutic, 
with  enerjg^. 

VlgOTOUi  (vig'or-us).  a.    fSee  Vigour.] 

1.  Possesidng  vigour;  full  of  phvsical 
strength  or  active  force;  strong;  lusty; 
as.  a  vigorout  youth;  a  vigoroue  body. 

Famed  for  his  valour,  jroung. 
At  sea  successful.  v<f»r»w/ and  strong,    ff 'oiler. 

2.  Exhibiting  or  resulting  from  vigour, 
energy,  or  strength,  either  of  body  or  mind; 
powerful;  forcible;  energetic;  strong;  as, 
a  vigorous  attack;  vigoroue  exertions. 

The  beginnings  of  confederacies  have  been  vigorous 
and  successfuL  Sir  IV.  Davenant. 

Btm.  Strong,  lusty,  robust,  powerful,  for- 
cible, active,  alert,  brisk. 

Vigorously  (vig'or-us-liX  adv.  In  a  vigorous 
manner;  with  great  physical  or  mental  force 
or  strength;  forcibly;  with  active  exertions; 
as,  to  prosecute  an  enterprise  vigorously. 
'  Money  to  enable  him  to  push  ou  the  war 
vigorouely.'    Steele. 

VigorouBneu(vig'or-nB-ne8Xn.  The  quality 
of  being  vigorous  or  possessed  of  active 
strength;  force;  energy;  strength.  Jer. 
Taylor. 

Vigour  (vig'or),  n.  [L  vigor,  vigour,  from 
vtgeo,  to  be  strong ;  m>m  root  which  is  alfeo 
seen  in  vigil,  viguant,  vegetable.]  1.  Active 
strength  or  force  of  body  in  animals;  physi- 
cal force.  'The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  tra- 
veller.' Shak. 
The  vigoHr  of  this  arm  was  never  vain.    Dryden. 

2.  Strength  of  mind;  intellectual  force; 

energy;  as,  vigiAtr  of  mind  or  intellect 

And  strangely  spoke 
The  faith,  the  vigour,  bold  to  dwell 

On  doubts  that  drive  the  coward  back. 

Tennyson. 

8.  Strength  or  force  in  animal  or  vegetable 
nature  or  action ;  as,  a  plant  grows  with 
vigour. —L  Strength;  energy;  efficacy;  po- 
tencv. 

And  with  a  sndden  vigour  it  doth  posset 

And  curd    .    .    . 

The  thin  and  wholesome  blood.  Shak. 

In  the  fruitful  earth 
His  beams,  unactive  else,  their  vigour  find.  Milton. 

6.  Vehemence;  violence.  'The  t^ujrourof  his 
rage.'    Shak.— Vigour  and  its  derivatives 
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convey  the  notion  of  active  strength  or  the 
power  of  action  and  exertion,  in  distinction 
from  passive  strength  or  strength  to  endure. 

ViffOur  t  (vig'or),  v.t.    To  invi^rate. 

Vulllg  (vik'ing),  n.  [Icel.  viktngr,  a  viking, 
a  pirate;  lit  one  who  lives  beside  or  fre- 
quents bays  and  fiords;  hence,  one  who 
lurked  in  the  bays  and  fiords  and  issued 
from  them  to  plunder— vi^,  a  bay,  and 
term,  -ina,  one  who  belongs  to  or  is  de- 
scended from  (r  being  the  masc.  art).)  A 
rover  or  sea-robber  belonging  to  one  of  the 
predatory  bands  of  Northmen  who  infested 
the  European  seas  during  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth  centuries.  VvciTig  has  been  fre- 
quently confounded  with  sea-king,  but  the 
latter  was  a  man  connected  with  a  royal 
race,  and  who  took  by  right  the  title  of 
king  when  he  assumed  the  command  of 
men,  although  onlv  of  a  ship's  crew;  whereas 
the  former  name  is  applicable  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  rover  bands. 

She  was  a  prince's  child, 

I  but  a  inJting^  wild.  LongftUtfp/, 

VU  (vtt).  n.    Same  as  VUl. 

Vlld,t  VlldO  t  (vild).  o.  An  old  form  of  ViU, 
It  occurs  frequently  in  the  older  editions  of 
Shakspere.  'Till  ye  have  rooted  all  the 
relickes  out  of  that  xfOdt  race.'    Spemer. 

Vile  (vfl),  a.  [  Fr.  vil,  vile,  from  L.  vui»,  worth- 
less, vile.]  1.  Of  small  value;  held  in  little 
esteem;  low;  base;  mean;  worthless;  despic- 
able. '  A  poor  man  in  viU  raiment'  Jam. 
ii.  2. 
I  never  knew  man  hold  vile  stulT  so  dear.    ShaA. 

2.  Morally  base  or  impure;  depraved;  bad; 

wicked;  abject;  villainous. 

Wisdom  and  goodness  to  tlie  vii*  teem  vile.  SMak, 

Men  sought  to  prove  me  viU 
Because  I  wish'd  to  give  them  greater  minds. 

Hence  the  word  is  very  frequently  used  as 
an  epithet  of  opprobrium,  contempt,  dis- 
gust, or  odium  generally.  '  Tis  a  viU  thing 
to  die.'  Shak.  *  The  VM  blows  and  buffets 
of  this  world.'    Shak. 

But  for  these  viie  guns 
He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier.       Shot. 

In  durance  viU  here  must  I  wake  and  weep.  Bum*. 

VUed  t  ( vild  X  a.  [See  Vild.  ]  Vile ;  scurri- 
lous. 

He  granted  life  to  all  except  one,  who  had  used  viUd 
speeches  against  King  Edward.  Sir  y.  Hajrward. 

Vilely  (vU'li),  adv.  In  a  vile  manner; 
basely ;  meanly ;  shamefully ;  abjectly ;  op- 
probriously;  odiously;  badly;  wretchedly; 
worthlessly.  'I  tell  this  tale  viUly.*  Shak. 
*  His  work  so  noble  vilely  bound  up.'  Shak. 
The  Volsdans  vile(y  yielded  the  town.      Shak. 

VlleneSB  (vll'nes),  n.  The  state  or  auality 
of  being  vile ;  as,  (a)  baseness;  despicable- 
ness;  meanness;  contemptibleness ;  worth- 
lessness. 

Considering  the  viienets  of  the  clay,  I  wondered 
that  no  tribune  of  that  age  durst  ever  venture  to  ask 
the  potter.  What  dost  thou  make?  Stvi/t. 

)  Moral  or  intellectual  baseness ;  deprav- 

ty;   degradation;  impurity;  wickeduess; 

sinfulness;  extreme  badness. 

We,  sensible  of  our  corruption  and  viUness,  maybe 
fearful  and  shy  of  coming  near  unto  him.   Barrow. 

Vlllaoo  t  (viM-H'kd),  n.    [0.  It  vigliaeeo,  a 

villain.]    A  villain ;  a  scoundrel ;  a  coward. 

B.  Jonson. 
Vlllflcatlon  (viri-fl-k&''shon),  n.   llie  act  of 

vilifying  or  defaming.    Dr.  H.  More. 
VUlner  (vill-fl-^r),  n.    One  who  defames  or 

traduces. 
Vlllfir  (vil'i-fn,  v.t  pret.  A  pp.  vQified;  ppr. 

vilifying.    [L.  vUifico—vUi$,  vile,  and /ac»o, 

to  make.]    1.  To  make  vile;  to  debase;  to 

degrade.    [Rare.] 

Their  Maker's  image 
Forsook  them,  when  themselves  they  vUified 
To  serve  ungovem'd  appetite.  Uilton. 

2.  To  attempt  to  degnule  by  slander;  to  de- 
fame; to  traduce. 

Many  passions  disoose  us  to  depress  and  vilify  the 
merit  of  one  rising  in  tne  esteem  of  mankind.  Aadistn. 

Stn.  To  defame,  traduce,  asperse,  calumni- 
ate, slander. 

VUipenil  (vil'i-pendX  v.t  [L.  vilipetido,  to 
bold  in  slight  esteem— vili*,  worthless,  and 
pendo,  to  weigh,  to  value,  to  esteem.]  To 
express  adispanM^ng  or  mean  opinion  of; 
to  slander;  to  vilify;  to  treat  slightingly  or 
contemptnouslv.  *  Volatility  which  is  im- 
patient of  or  vilipends  the  conversation  and 
advice  of  seniors.'  Sir  W.  Seott 

On  George's  intercourse  with  Amelia  he  put  an 
instant  veto,  menacing  the  youth  with  maledictions  if 
he  broke  his  commands,  and  vili^ndinr  the  poor 
Innocent  girl  as  the  basest  and  most  artful  of  vixens. 

Thacktray. 
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Villpendency  t  (vil-i-pen'den-si),  n.    Dis- 
esteem;  slight    Bp.  Backet 
Vill^t  (vill-tiX  n.    Vileness;  baseness. 

The  comedians  wore  these  (socks)  to  represent  the 
%Hli(y  ofthe  persons  they  represented.  Bf.  Kmntt, 

inil  (vil),  n.  [0.  Fr.  viJiXe,  a  village,  L.  rOte, 
a  countiy  house,  a  farm.]  A  small  collec- 
tion of  houses;  also,  a  manor;  a  parish;  the 
outpart  of  a  parish.  Wharto1^.  (See  Vil- 
lage.) In  old  writings  mention  is  made  of 
€i\tire-vilU,  demi-viUs,  and  hamlets. 

Hence  they  were  called  villeins  or  vt/iSa*t»— inhab- 
itants of  the  vill  or  district.  Brotigham. 

Villa  (villa),  tv.  [L.  rOto,  a  country  seat,  a 
coun^  house,  a  farm,  a  villa,  a  oontr.  of 
vieuXa,  from  vieus,  a  village.  See  ViciH- 
AOE,  Villain.]  A  country  seat;  a  country 
residence,  usually  of  some  size  and  preten- 
sion; a  rural  or  suburban  mansion. 

Village  (vil'lAJX  n.  [Fr.  vUlage,  from  L. 
viUa.  See  Villa.]  1.  A  small  assemblage 
of  houses,  less  than  a  town  or  city,  and 
larger  tlian  a  hamlet 

A  walled  town  is  more  worthier  than  a  village.  Shak. 

The  word  is  often  used  adjectively=of,  per- 
taining, or  belonging  to  a  village;  hence, 
sometmies,  rustic. 

The  early  village  cock 
Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  mom.     Shak. 
Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast. 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood.      Gray. 

2.  In  law,  sometimes  a  manor ;  sometimes 
a  vrhole  parish  or  subdivision  of  it;  most 
commonly  an  outpart  of  a  parish  consist- 
ing of  a  few  houses  separate  from  the  rest 
Called  also  a  ViU. 

Villager  (viiaaj-«r).  n.  An'inhabitant  of  a 
village. 

Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 
Under  such  hard  conditions.  Shak. 

Villagervt  (viiaaj-ftr-i),  n.  A  district  of  vil- 
lages. 'The  maidens  of  the  ir»<{a^0ri/.'  Shak. 

Vmain  (vinan  or  villanX  n.  [0.  Fr.  villain, 
viUein,  vilein.  Mod.  Fr.  vilain,  from  L.L.  vil- 
lanus,  a  farm-servant,  from  villa,  a  country 
house.  See  Villa.]  1.  A  member  of  the  lowest 
class  of  unfiee  persons  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  feudal  system;  a  feudal  serf. 
In  respect  to  their  lords  or  owners  the  vil- 
lains had  no  rights,  except  that  the  lord 
might  not  kill  or  maim  them,  or  ravish  the 
females;  they  could  acquire  or  hold  no  pro- 
perty against  their  lord's  will;  they  were 
obliged  to  perform  all  the  menial  services 
he  demanded;  and  the  cottages  and  plots 
of  land  they  occupied  were  held  merely  at 
his  will.  In  respect,  however,  of  other 
I)ersons  besides  tneir  lord  they  had  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  freemen.  Villains 
were  either  (a)  regardant,  or  (6)  in  gross. 
In  the  former  case  they  were  annexed  to 
the  soil  (adscripti  or  adseriptitii  glebes),  be- 
longing to  a  manor  as  fixtures,  passing  with 
it  when  it  was  conveyed  or  inherited;  they 
could  not  be  sold  or  transferred  as  persons 
separate  from  the  land.  In  the  latter  case 
they  were  not  afllxed  to  a  manor,  but  be- 
longed personally  to  their  lord,  who  could 
sell  or  transfer  them  at  wilL  In  this  sense 
spelled  also  ViUein.  Hence— 2^  An  ignoble 
base-bom  i>erson  generally;  a  boor,  peasant, 
or  clown. 

Pour  the  blood  of  the  villain  in  one  basin,  and 
the  blood  of  the  gentleman  in  another,  what  differ- 
ence shall  here  be  proved  ?  BatvH. 

3.  A  man  extremely  depraved,  and  capable 
or  guilty  of  great  crimes;  a  vile,  wicked 
person;  a  scoundrel,  knave,  rascal,  or  rogue, 
such  as  a  murderer,  robber,  incendiary, 
ravisher.  seducer,  &c. 

One  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  vtUaim.   Shak. 

4.  Sometimes  used  with  the  force  of  a  term 
of  endearment 

Sweet  villain  I  most  dear'st  I  my  coUop  I    Shak. 

Villain  (vUl&n  or  villanX  a.  Appropriate 
to  a  villain  or  slave;  servile;  base.  '  Villain 
bonds  and  despot  sway.'    Byron. 

Vlllaliilxe,t  v.t    See  Villahke. 

VUlalnoiu  (vil'lan-usX  a.  L  Suited  to. 
like,  or  pertaining  to  a  villain;  very  wicked 
or  depraved;  extremely  vile. 

There  is  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  vil- 
laiMous  man.  Shak. 

2.  Proceeding  from  extreme  wickedness  or 
depravity;  as.  a  viUainout  action.  >-8.  Piti- 
ful; sorry;  mean;  vile;  wretched.  '  Villain- 
ous saltpetre.'  Shak.  'A  villainous  trick 
of  thine  eye.'  5Aa4r.  —  Used  adverbially: 
'  Foreheads  riUainota  low.'  Shak.  Spelled 
also  ViUanous.—V\Uainaus  judgment.  See 
Villikous. 


VUlalnously  (villan-us-liX  adv.  In  a  vil- 
lainous manner;  as,  (a)  wickedly;  de- 
pravedly;  basely,  (d) Sorrily;  wretchedly; 
meanly.    Spelled  also  VUlanously.    Shak. 

TnilalnouBXieBS  (vil'lan-us-nesX  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  villainous;  base- 
ness: extreme  depravity. 

VlllalXiy  (vil'Un-iX  n.  1.  The  qualitv  of 
being  villainous;  the  qualities  characteristic 
of  a  villain;  extreme  depravity:  atrodona 
wickedness:  as,  the  vUlamy  of  the  thief  or 
the  robber;  the  villainy  of  the  seducer. 

The  commendation  is  not  in  his  wit.  but  In  his  vil- 
lainy.  Shak. 

2.  t  Foul  language  or  discourse;  disgraceful 

or  obscene  speech.    Barrow.— S.  A  crime; 

an  action  of  deep  depravity.    [In  this  sense 

the  word  has  a  plural.] 

Such  villainies  roused  Horace  into  wrath. 

Ihyekn. 

Spelled  also  Villany. 
Vmaidn  (villa-kinX  n.    l.  A  UtUe  villa. 

I  wish  you  had  a  little  villakin  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. Swi/t 

2.  A  little  village. 

VlUan  (viVlan).  n.    A  viUain  or  vUlein. 

VlUaxiage  (villan-aJX  n.  1.  The  state  of  a 
villain  or  villein;  base  servitude.  See  Vit- 
LENAOB.— 2.t  Baseness;  infamy.  'Infamy 
and  villanage  are  thine.'  Dryden.  See  Vil- 
lainy. 

VlUanette  (vil-lan-etO.  n.  [Dim.  of  vOUl] 
A  small  villa  or  residence. 

Vlllaiilze.tVlIIaliilzet(villan-UXvt  To 
debase;  to  degrade;  to  defame;  to  revile. 

Were  virtue  by  descent,  a  noble  name 

Could  never  villanijie  his  father's  fame.      Dryden. 

Villanlier  t  (vUlanlz-^rX  n.  One  who  vil- 
lanizea 

Vlllanous  (villan-usX  a.  Same  as  VHiain- 
ous. 

Villany  (vinan-iX  n.    Villainy  (which  seeX 

VUlarala (villi^si-aX n.  [After Dr.  ViUars, 
a  French  botanist]  A  genus  of  aquatic  or 
marsh  plants,  nat  order  Oentianacfo. 
They  inhabit  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are 
elegant  plants  when  in  blossom.  One 
species,  V.  nymphasoides,  a  floating  plant, 
is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  found  in  Great 
Britain  in  rivers  and  still  waters,  although 
rare.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant  resembling  a 
water-lily  in  habit,  with  large  yellow-frin^d 
flowers,  easily  cultivated. 

VUlatlO  (vil-lat'ikX  a.  [L.  viOatieus,  per- 
taining to  a  farm  or  villa.  SeeVii.LA.]  Per- 
taining to  a  farm.  'Tame  viUatic  fowl* 
MUton. 

VlHeln  (viiaen).  n.  A  feudal  tenant  of  the 
lowest  class,  who  held  his  lands  in  villenage. 
See  ViLLAnr.  1. 

Villein  (viiaen),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
villein  or  villenage.  —  Viuein  services,  in 

feudal  law,  base,  but  certain  and  determined, 
services  performed  in  consideration  of  the 
tenure  of  land.  — KtUetn  socage,  a  species  of 
tenure  of  lands  held  of  the  king  by  certain 
villein  or  base  services.    See  Villenage. 

Villenage,  Villeinage  (vinen-4JX  n.  [See 
Villain.]  A  tenure  of  lands  and  tenements 
by  base  services.  It  was  originally  founded 
on  the  servile  state  of  the  occupiers  of  the 
soil,  who  were  allowed  to  hold  portions  of 
laud  at  the  will  of  their  lord,  on  condition 
of  performing  base  and  menial  servicea^ 
Where  the  service  was  base  in  its  nature, 
and  undefined  as  to  time  and  amount,  the 
tenure  received  the  name  of  pure  villenage, 
but  where  the  service,  althou^  of  a  base 
nature,  was  certain  and  delTned,  it  was 
called  privileged  villenage,  and  sometimes 
villein  socage.  It  frequently  happened  that 
lands  held  in  villenage  descended  in  onlii- 
terrupted  succession  from  father  to  son. 
until  at  length  the  occupiers  or  villeins  be- 
came entitled,  bv  prescription  or  custom, 
to  hold  their  lands  against  the  lord  so  long 
as  thev  performed  the  required  services. 
And  although  the  villeins  themselves  ac- 
quired freedom,  or  their  land  came  into  tlM 
possession  of  freemen,  the  villein  servioea 
were  still  Uie  condition  of  the  tenure,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  manor.  Tbeae 
customs  were  preserved  and  evidenced  by 
the  rolls  of  the  several  conrta-banw.  in 
which  they  were  entered,  or  kept  on  foot 
by  the  constant  immemorial  usage  of  the 
several  manors  In  which  the  lands  lay. 
And  as  such  tenants  had  nothing  to  show 
for  their  estates  but  the  entries  Into  thofe 
rolls,  or  copies  of  them  authenticated  by 
the  steward,  they  at  last  came  to  be  called 
tenanti  by  copy  </  oouri'ToU,  and  their 
tenure  a  eopy-AoId. 
It  is  diAcutt  to  say  whether  Fngiaml  owc»  man  to 
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the  Romna  CatboUc  rclifioo  or  to  the  Rcforraatioo. 
For  the  ainalg ditnation  of  races  and  for  the  aboUtioo 
of  viUrna^,  »i)e  b  chiefly  indebted  to  the  influence 
which  the  priesthood  in  the  middle  ages  exercised 
over  the  laity.  MacaiUi^. 

yUlenom  (vU'len-iu),  a.  Of  or  perUiniiig 
to  a  Tilleln.—  ViUenous  judgmtrU,  iu  law.  a 

Judgment  which  deprived  one  of  hit  (ea; 
»6era.  whereby  he  was  discredited  and  dis- 
abled as  a  juror  or  witness;  forfeited  his 
ffoods  and  chattels  and  lands  for  life:  wasted 
the  lands,  razed  the  houses,  rooted  up  the 
trees,  and  committed  his  body  to  prison. 
Wharton. 

Vim  (vUTIX  n.  pi.  rPl  of  L.  viau$.  hair.] 
1.  In  anat.  line  small  fibres,  resembling  a 
covering  of  down  or  the  pile  of  velvet,  as  on 
the  internal  coa(  of  the  IntesUnal  canal— 
S.  In  hot  long,  straight,  and  soft  hairs,  cov- 
ering the  fnut,  flowers,  and  other  parts  of  a 
plant 

Villlfbnn  (vtiai-form).  a.  [L.  vittta,  shaggy 
hair,  and  forma,  shape.]  Having  the  form 
or  character  of  villi;  resembling  the  plush 
or  pile  of  velvet;  as,  the  viUiform  teeth  of 
the  perch  and  other  fishes. 

YlllOil^  (viMos'i-ti),  n.  The  stote  of  being 
villous,  or  covered  with  long  smooth  hairs. 

VIUOUS,  Vmote  (vU'lus.  vUlds),  a.  [L  irO- 
tontf,  from  viUus,  hair.]  Abounding  with 
villi;  having  the  surface  covered  with  fine 
hairs  or  woollv  substance ;  nappy;  shacgy; 
rough;  as.  a  vuhui  membrane.  The  villous 
coat  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is  the 
inner  mucous  membrane,  so  called  from  the 
innumerable  villi  or  fine  fibrils  with  which 
its  internal  surface  is  covered. 

yim  (vim),  n.  [L  ace.  of  vi»,  strength.] 
Vigour;  energy;  activity.    [CoUoq.] 

Vlmen  (vI'menX  n.  [L  ]  In  6ot.  a  long  and 
flexible  shoot  of  a  plant. 

Vlmlnal  (vlm'i-nai).  a.  [From  L.  vimen, 
viminit,  a  twic,  from  vieo,  to  weave,  to 
plait]  Pertaining  to  twigs;  consisting  of 
twigs;  producing  twigs. 

Vlnuneoiu  (vi-min'dus),  a.  [L.  vinUnetu, 
from  vimen,  a  twig.  See  above.]  Made  of 
twin  or  shoots.  *  The  hive's  viminemu  dome. ' 
Prwr,   [Rare.] 

Vina  (vS'na),  n.  An  Indian  seven-stringed 
guitar,  witn  a  long  finger-board  provided 
with  about  twenty  movable  freta  and  hav- 
ing a  gourd  attached  to  each  end.  Spelled 
also  VMiia. 

Vlnaoeous  (vl-ni'shnsX  a.  [L.  vinaenu, 
from  vmuin,  wine]  1.  Belonging  to  wine 
or  grapea— 2.  Of  the  colour  of  wine;  as,  a 
vinaeeout  red  colour. 

Vinaigrette  (vin-&-gretO,  n.  [Fr.,  from  vin- 
aiart,  idnegw.]  1.  A  small  box  of  gold, 
uver,  Ac,  with  perforations  on  the  top, 
for  holding  aromatic  vinegar  contained  in  a 
sponge,  or  smelling-salts.  It  is  used  like  a 
smelling-bottle.  The  name  is  also  given  to 
a  smelling-bottle  containing  aromatic  vine- 
gar.—8.  A  vinegar  sauce.  [Rare.]— S.  A  small 
two-wheeled  vehicle  to  be  drawn  like  a 
bath-chair  by  a  boy  or  man.  Simmonds. 
[Rare.] 

Ylnalsroai  (vln'&g-rus).  a.  Soar  like  vine- 
gar;  lience,  craboed,  peevish,  or  ill-tem- 
pered.   CarlyU. 

VlnatiOO  (vi-naf i-kdX  a  [Perhaps  from  Sp. 
vinatieo,  vinaceous,  from  its  colour.]  A 
coarse  mahogany  obtained  from  Per$ea  in- 
diea,  which  grows  in  Madras.  Spelled  also 
Venatieek, 

Vlnoentlan  (vin-sen'shi-an).  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul;  specifi- 
cally, applied  to  certain  religious  associa- 
tions founded  by  him,  the  best  known  of 
which  is  the  Vineentian  Congregation,  an 
association  of  secular  priests  to  promote  the 
education  of  the  cler^.  preach  to  the  poor, 
Ac 

VtnoetOJdcnm  (vin-sS-tok'si-kumX  n.  [L. 
vinco,  to  eonqner,  and  toxicum,  poison.]  A 
genus  of  plants,  nat  order  AsclepiadacesB. 
F.  oJUinaU  inhabits  the  south  of  Europe. 
It  is  emetic  and  purgative,  and  is  an  old 
antidote  to  poisons. 

Vlndble  (vin'sl-bl).  a.  [From  L.  vineo,  to 
conquer.  See  Viotor.1  Capable  of  being 
vanquished,  conquered  or  subdued;  con- 

Suerable.  'Not  vineibU  in  spirit'  Sir  J. 
fayunrd. 

VlndbleneM,  Vlndlillltj  (vin'si-bl-nes, 
vin-sibil'i-U X  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  vincible;  capability  of  being  con- 
quered; conquerableness.  '  The  vineikiHty 
of  such  a  love. '    JHehardton. 

Vlnetnret  (vingk'tfirl  n.  ILvinehtra^trom 
vineio,  vinetum,  to  bind.  ]    A  binding. 

Vlncillnm(vinglcfi-lum).n.  IL.,  from  vineio, 
to  bind.]    1.  A  bond  of  union;  a  bond  or 


tit.— Divorce  a  vituulo  matrimonii,  in  law, 
an  entire  release  from  the  bond  of  matri- 
mony,  with  leave  to  marry  again— 2.  In  alg. 
a  character  iu  the  form  of  a  line  or  stroke 
drawn  over  a  quantity  when  it  consists  of 
several  terms,  in  order  to  connect  them  to- 
gether as  one  quantity  and  show  that  they 
are  to  be  multiplied  or  divided,  Ac ,  together: 

thus,  a-)-6xe.  indicates  that  the  sum  of  a 
and  t»  is  to  be  multiplied  by  e ;  whereas  the 
expression  without  this  character  would  in- 
dicate simplv  that  6  is  to  be  multiplied  by  e, 
and  the  product  added  to  a. 

Vlndemlal  (vin-dfi'mi-al).  a.  [L.  vindemi- 
alit,  from  vindemia,  vintage,  from  vinum, 
wine,  and  demo,  to  take  away.]  Belonging 
to  a  vintage  or  grape  harvest.    Bailey. 

Vlndemlate  (vin-dd^mi-ftt).  v.i.    [L  vinde- 


mio,  vindemiatum. 
gather  the  vintage. 

Jiow  vtHdemuUt  .   . 
thisoKmth. 


See  ViNDKMIAL.]    To 
[Rare.] 

.  towArds  the  expiration  of 
Hveijm. 

Vlndemlation  (vin-d6'mi-ft''shon).  n.  The 
operation  of  gathering  grapea    Bailey. 

Vindemlatrlx(vin-d6'mi-&t-rik8).n.  A  star 
of  the  third  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
Virgo. 

VlndlcallUlty  (vin'di-ka-bin-U),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  vindicable,  or  capable  of 
support  or  Justification.    Clarke. 

l^ndicable  (vin'di-ka-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
vindicated.  Justified,  or  supported;  Justifi- 
able.   [Rare.] 

Vindicate  (vin'di-kAt).  v.t  pret  A  pp.  vindi- 
cated; ppr.  vindicating.  [L  vindieo,  vindi- 
catum,  to  lay  claim  to,  to  avenge  or  revenge, 
from  vindex,  vindieit,  one  who  lays  claim. 
From  this  word  comes  the  -venge  of  averse, 
revenge.]  1.  To  assert  a  right  to;-  to  lay 
claim  to;  to  claim.    [Rare.] 

Is  thine  alone  the  seed  that  strews  the  plaint 
The  birds  of  heaven  shall  vindtcaU  their  grain. 

2.  To  defend  with  success;  to  prove  to  be 

Just  or  valid.  '  To  vindicate  a  claim.'  Roget 

&  To  defend  or  support  against  an  enemy; 

to  maintain  the  cause  or  rights  of;  to  deliver 

from  wrong,  oppression,  or  the  like;  as,  to 

vindicate  our  nghts. 

Arise  and  vindicmte 
Thy  glory,  free  thy  people  from  their  yoke.  MiU»n. 

He  deserves  much  more 
That  vindiatUs  his  country  from  a  tyrant 
Than  he  that  saves  a  citixen.         Masxingtr. 

4.  To  suDport  or  maintain  as  true  or  correct, 
against  denial,  censure,  or  objections;  to  de- 
fend; tojusti^. 

Laugh  where  we  must,  be  candid  where  we  can. 
But  vtHdictm  the  ways  of  God  to  man.        Ptft. 

When  the  respondent  denies  any  proposition,  the 
opponent  must  9itut$caU  it  tVatU. 

6  t  To  avenge;  to  punish;  to  retaliate.  'To 
vindicate  and  punish  infidelity.'  Bacon. 
'And  vindicate  on  Athens  thy  disgrace.' 
Drydtn. 
Vindication  (vin-di-kft'shonX  n.  [L.  vindi- 
eatio,  vindicaHonie,  from  vimf ieo.  See  Vim- 
DIOATB.]  The  act  of  vindicating,  or  the 
state  of  being  vindicated ;  as,  (a)  a  Justifi- 
cation against  denial  or  censure,  or  against 
objections  or  accusations. 

Thisisnovifuftoi/iMof  her  conduct  Br*9m4. 

(6)  Tl)e  act  of  supporting  by  proof  or  legal 
process;  the  proving  of  anything  to  be  lust; 
as,  the  vindicatUm  of  a  title,  claim,  or  right 
fc)  Defence  from  wrong  or  oppression,  by 
force  or  otherwise;  maintenance  of  a  cause 
a^nst  an  assailant  or  enemy;  as,  the  vin- 
dication of  the  rights  of  man;  the  vindication 
of  our  liberties  or  the  rights  of  conscience. 

If  one  proud  man  injure  or  oppress  an  humble  man 
H  is  a  thousand  to  one  another  undertakes  his  patron- 
age, defence,  and  vindicaticn.  Sir  M.  naU. 

Vindicative  (vin-di-ki'tiv),a.  1.  Tending  to 
vindicate.— 2.  t  Vindictive;  revengeful 

He.  in  heat  of  action. 
Is  more  vimditmhiw  than  jealous  love.      Shmk. 

VlndlcatlveneMt  (vin'di-ki-tiv-nes),  n. 
Vindictivenesa 

Vindicator  (vin'dl-kit-«r),  n.  One  who  vin- 
dicates; one  who  Jtutifles  or  maintains;  one 
who  defenda  *  A  Jealous  ^nndicator  of  Ro- 
man liberty.'    Druden. 

Vindicatory  (vin'di-k&-to-rI).  a.  1.  Tending 
to  vindicate;  iustiflcatory.— 2.  Punitory;  in- 
flicting punishment;  avenging. 

The  afflictions  of  Job  were  no  viMdiemt»ry  punish- 
ments. BramhatL 

Vindictive  (vin-dik'tivX  a.  [Short  for  «i»^ 
<fieaeioe,  vindictive,  the  form  being  influ- 
enced by  L.  vindicta,  revenge,  punishment, 


of  same  origin]    Revengeful;  given  to  re- 
venge. 

1  am  vituticHvt  enough  to  repel  force  by  force. 

Dryden. 

Vindictively  (vin-dik'tiv-li).  adv.  In  a  vin- 
dictive manner;  by  way  of  revenge;  revenge- 
fully. 

VlndlOtlveneM  (vindik'tivnes).  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  vindictive ;  revenge- 
ful spirit;  revengefulness.    Sir  M.  Bale. 

Vine  (vin),  n.  [O.Fr.  vine,  a  vine,  which 
seems  to  have  been  modified  from  the  regu- 
lar form  vigne  by  the  influence  of  vin.  wine; 
Hod.Fr.  vigne,  a  vine;  from  L.  m'nM,  a  vine, 
from  vineui,  adj.  from  vinum,  wine.  See 
Wine]  l.  A  well-known  climbing  plant 
with  a  woody  stem,  producing  the  grapes  of 
commerce.  It  is  of  the  genus  VitU,  and  of 
numerous  varieties.  3ee  vitis.  —2.  The  long 
dender  stem  of  any  plant  that  trails  on  the 
ground,  or  climbs  and  supports  itself  by 
winding  round  a  fixed  object,  or  by  seizing 
any  fixed  thinsf  with  its  tendrils  or  daspers; 
as,  the  hop  vine;  the  vinee  of  melons,  A4i. 
[Provincial  English  and  American.] 

Vlnealt  (vl'n^al).  a.  Relating  to  or  con- 
sisting of  vinea  '  Fin«a<  plan  tationa'  5ir 
T.  Browne. 

Vine-dad  (vlnldadX  a.  Clad  or  covered 
with  vinea    Tennyion. 

Vlned  (vind),  a.  Having  leaves  like  those 
of  the  vine;  ornamented  with  vine  leaves. 
'  Wreathed,and  vined,  and  figured  columna ' 
Wotton. 

Vlne-dliease  (v1n'dii-&iX  *^  A  disease  af- 
fecting the  vine ;  more  particularly,  (a)  a 
disease  resulting  from  the  presence  oi  a 
parasitic  microscopic  fungus,  Oidium  Tudc- 
eri,  which  first  showed  itself  in  an  English 
hothouse  in  1846,  and  in  a  few  years  spread 
itself  over  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  appearing  in  its  most  virulent 
form  in  Madeira,  the  wine-crop  of  which  it 
practicallv  annihilated  for  a  time.  The  41s- 
ease  manuests  itself  by  the  development  of 
the  fungus  over  the  leaves  or  shoots  as  well 
as  over  the  berries  themselves,  covering  the 
affected  parts  with  a  white  powdery-looking 
net- work  of  beaded  flbrea  Growth  Is  soon 
arrested,  and  decay  or  drying  up,  accom- 
panied with  an  offensive  smell,  follows. 
Sulphur  is  said  to  be  a  reliable  remedy. 
(b)  A  disease  due  to  the  invasion  of  the  para- 
sitic insect  Phylloxera  vattatrix,  which, 
making  its  first  appearance  near  Avignon 
in  France  in  1866,  spread  over  in  less  than 
ten  years  a  great  part  of  the  richest  vine- 
growing  r^ons  of  that  country,  almost 
entirely  destroying  the  crops  in  several  dis- 
tricta  When  the  Phylloxera  attacks  a  vine 
the  rootlets  exhibit  peculiar  swellings,  and 
the  insects  multiply  so  rapidly  as  soon  to 
overrun  all  the  roots,  and  by  absorbing 
nourishment  from  the  plant  reduce  it  to  a 
totally  exhausted  state.  No  certain  remedv 
has  as  yet  been  discovered  against  this  evil 
Many  other  fungous  and  insect  parasites  at- 
tack the  vine,  but  with  far  less  destructive 
effects. 

Vlne-dresier  (vIn'dres-«rX  n.  One  who 
dresses,  trims,  prunes,  and  cultivates  vines. 

Vlne-firetter  (vln'fret-^X  ^  ^  small  in- 
sect that  iniures  vines,  the  Aphis  vitit. 
Called  also  Vtne-grub. 
HneiAr  (vin'e-g^rX  n.  [Fr.  vinaigre,  from 
vin,l*.  vinum,  wine,  and  aigre. sour,  L.  acer, 
sluup,  sour.]  I.  Dilute  and  Impure  acetic 
add.  obtained  by  the  vinous  fermentation. 
In  wine  countries  it  is  obtained  from  the 
acetous  fermentation  of  inferior  wines,  but 
in  this  country  it  is  usually  procured  from 
an  infusion  of  malt  which  has  previously 
undergone  the  vinous  fermentation.  Vinegar 
may  aMo  be  obtained  from  strong  beer,  by 
the  fermentation  of  various  fruits,  or  of  a 
solution  of  sugar  mixed  with  yeast:  in  short, 
all  liquids  which  are  capable  of  the  vinous 
fermentation  mav  be  made  to  produce  vine- 
gar. ISO  parts  of  water,  12  of  brandy,  8  of 
brown  sugar,  1  of  tartar,  and  |  of  sour  dough, 
if  left  for  some  weeks  in  a  warm  place. 
Yield  a  strong  and  pleasant  vinesar.  All 
the  above  vinegars  yield  by  distillation  a 
purer  and  somewhat  weaker  acetic  add. 
called  dietilied  vinegar.— Radical  vinegar, 
a  more  concentrated  solution  of  acetic  add, 
obtained  by  distilling  8  parts  of  dry  pow- 
dered acetate  of  soda  with  97  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  as  pure  and  concentrated  as  possible. 
This  vinegar,  holding  camphor  and  essential 
oils  in  solution,  constitutes  the  aromatie 
vinegar  of  the  shopa— Ifood  vinegar,  an  Im- 
pure acetic  acid  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  wood:  cBiltdahoPyrvligneoueAeid.  Com- 


ch.  cAain;     di,  Sc  locA;     g.  go;     i,>ob;    Ik.  Wr.  ton;     ng,  siN^;     fB,  thtn;  th,  lAin;     w,  wig;    wh,  toMg;     sh,  ainre.— See  Kit. 


VINXQAR 

moD  mnd  distilled  Tinegir  ire  uied  In  pliir- 
nuc]'  fur  prepurlQg  auaty  Kinedtei,  und 

tlou.  The  UK  ol  vinegar  u  a  condiment 
ia  uulTBTul.  It  la  llluwlu  Uia  utlHpUc 
Ingredleat  In  plcklei.— £  Anything  tealljr 
or  metiphoricBllygour.  gguTneuDf  temper 
—  Kin^or  t/  Uad,  a  liquor  loraied  by  dl- 
geiting  ceruie  or  litharge  with  a  luHlcleot 
quutrty  or  vinegar  to  dUaolve  It 
^IWgar  {yla'Bget),  e.t.     l.  To  make  lata 

A,°C-u bkL°  '  ""'"  a"""""- 
I  TOBpplyTlnenar  to;  to  pour  ilnegar oyer; 
alK).  to  mil  wltb  vinegar.    Dickcnt- 

iflruat(»lil'«-Btr-lirOet), n.  Aimall 
tile  lor  holding  vloegar. 

.■-e«lC»ln'e<«'-*l).n-  ThtAngttiUula 

awli;  a  mlDuta  ipeclsa  ol  nemaloid  worm 
tnquaathr  found  m  Tinegu', 
TlilM»i«tte(Tbi'»««T-at),n.  A»inalgretto. 
Ssa  viHAiaBirra.  L 

Vlnasar-plUlt  Mu'e-gir-ptantX  n  A  p«- 
euUar  atate  or  tbs  PtaieiUimn  glaueum.  a 
fungna  found  on  decaying aubstancea.  and  lu 
Bulda  in  k  lUta  of  BcetUTcBtloD.     It  (Drma  ■ 

lUi« or  leatbery.  Atnull  pleceul  tlnmheo 

and  water  produce!  ■  nther  Inaipld  Uod  of 

Vuiacw-ykra  (vln'e-gSr.yurd), 
'-'*-'"  -"negar  la  made  and  tr"-' 
iuav-B>^^  Jvln'imih' 

ftJiJfilldBW  (Yln'mll-dtt),  n. 
the  genua  Oidlum  to.  T^idriri).  I 


VlIMIT('in'tr-l).n.  1. 1 A  ilDBjnrd.  f dAyan. 
S.  A  kind  ot  greenhouae  where  vlnea  are 
cDltinted.  and  grapea  ripened  byartlllclal 
beat  from  atoTea  and  Buea. 

TllUWI  (Tln'nl  n.    Uouldineas    HoUand. 

TlnewMLt  nnnavadt  (vio'Od).  a.    (A 

form  of  jf  juvrd,  alao  written /ffrutwd,  from 
A.  Aax.  fyjieffian,  to  become  tnii£ty.  frooi 
,fy>ii, muity  I  Mouldy; niuaty.  'Speakthen 
(hou  miitundit  leaien.'   Shak. 
Tln*»eilneist  (lin'ad-nei).  n.    The  aute 


Ttneyard  (i 

UleniUy,  an 


I'yjud), 


n.    [Vine  and  irard.) 
rt  producing  grapea ; 


VlldC  (Viu..,,  -  lu.  •'. 
pertaining  to  wine  or  al 

nnUketeoT  <via  i-fak'i 

alcoholic  Tapoura  that 
proceig  of  vlnooa  lenni 
acteur»  wtilch  ia  acap  OT 


ftt  c;ardm,  depeadli 
311  the  carda  deal 
uenfthecarda  T 
B>  poulble  to  th( 


6r),n.     |Fr..«lae- 
lor  collecting  the 

ntalion.    The  *lnl- 


{iI-nirer-*X  "■  p'-  (L.  rinum,  wine, 

and/fro,  to  bear.)    Same  ■§  Fitoeta. 

'nnuawed.    See  Vimwuk 

VlnnTl  (•In'l).  a.  lA  Sax.  /irnu,  mnalT. 
ShViniwidI    Mouldy^  muaty.    Matate. 

Tlnolanert  (vin'Wea-ai),  -   "  -— '— ■-- 

from  einum,  wine.]     '^' 


VlnoOi  (TlB'ua),  a.  (L  viactut.  from  rinum, 
wine.)  HavlDa  the  qnalltietol  wine:  per- 
taining (o  wine;  TlnoH;  aa,  a  rinoui  taite; 

FCHMKHTATIOn, 
Vlnqnlah  (Tlng^wiah),  n. 
or  lanmilijilng;  •  -" 


Ungulihing;  adl 
o  VanquUx. 

nte.  at,  Ut.  ttlt;       mi.  m 


Vlllt  (Tint),  V 


[Prom  vintaffe.] 


:o  gathei 


Tllltace(vin'lal),n.  [Batter  aug^ated  bf 
Inch  word)  u  tintntr,  L.L  n'uKsr,  rini- 

L  rinum,  wine,  than  taken  directly  [mm  Ft. 
Pcndun^,  vintage,  from  L.  vindnnia,  the 
vintage  —  rinuin,  wine,  and  demo,  to  take 

of  gathering  the  crop  u(  grapea. 

!.  The  wine  produced  by  the  crop  o(  grapea 


Vlntacat  (iln'tilX  v.t    To  crop  or  guber, 
a>  grspea.  »t  the  vintage. 

Vlntacer  (vlo'Utj-«r),  ti.    One  who  galhert 
the  Tlntage. 
Vlntaslng  (vln'tij  ing).  n.    The  act  of  ga- 

VlntiiBr  (vint'ner).  ii     [O.a  Tinltiur.  rini- 
Ur.O  Fr,  iriMlier,  (rom  L L  rtnilariiu.  [ram 

deala  in  winei  a  Hlue-Mller;  a  Itceniwd 

VlnlUMy  (vlnt'ntr-1).  n.    The  trade  or  oc- 
cupation of  a  vintner.     CaTtntt. 
VlntlJ  (vint'rt),  n.    A  place  where  wine  li 

Vlny  (vln'i),  a     iletonging  toUnos:  pro- 


mol  (vl'ol),  H.    (Fr, 
Pr.  vtoja,  viula,  M.L. 


ciiuta.  viduia.  a 


vlulln,  but  having  II 


with  frets,  and  played  oi 


ly  and  back  flat, 
le  Udea  than  that 
onaidered  aa  the 
itrumente  of  the 
aatTlnged  Inatru- 


were  timed  In  lourlha  and 


Mnt-KSto 


ider  the  tiDger-boud, 

„ quality  o(  lone  to  the 

Inatrument —Viula  pomftta,  a  apeclua  of 
vuft  da  gamba,  invented  by  Bach,  having 

tuned  like  the  vlulonceUo  Id  flftha.  and  the 
flf th  itring  wB)  tuned  to  E. 
VlolA  (vi'o-la).  n.     (It.)     A  Iubo  kind  of 

vloUn  and  tbe  ba^a  U  generally  aa^gned.  It 


and  fourth  sj 


calBTit  at 


jjwarda.  and  la  an 


lUo. 


octave  h^her  Id  pitch 

called  alio  trnor  rinlln,  and  olCe  viola,  from 

clef.— Vietoili  BardoB*.  Bame  aa  Airylon*. 
—  Vioia  pompota.    See  under  VjOL. 
Viola,  {vfo-laX  «.     [L]    The  violet,  an  e>. 
tenalve  genua  of  pUuta,  the  type  of  the  rut 

apherei.  Ilie  apecle*  ue  eicaedlnilr  nn- 
meroua;  they  are  el(«ant  low  herbi.  for  the 
moat  part  perennial,  rmrelf  annual.  The 
vloleU  ate  tavouHte  Buwen  in  all  northern 
and  temperiU  climala.  and  many  of  theni 
are  among  the  flnt  to  make  their  appear- 

are  the  vaiietlo  of  the  l^orrUo.  or  com- 


'  alkaloid  {c 


Imple  leavea,  ft 


™a'ot "ffo'u  were ' 

lin.  which  aee).  whltn  mum  >■  mn  *uui.k«.  >u,i 
purgative 

nolAblfl  (Yl'«-la-bl).  a.  (L.  rtobttaii.  See 
ViouiTEJ  Capable  of  being  violated,  broken, 

V10lAOe»{vl-a-li'aW).  npi.  A  oaL  order 
of  polypetilDui  eiogf na,  ttavinf  the  genua 
Viola  for  iti  type.     The  apeciea  are  herl», 

..._.>..    J — '  -uha,  generally  with  al- 

-  "unlahed  with  all- 
uaually  irregular. 
peduncalate,  erect  or  drooping,  alillan, 
aolltaiT.  or  numerous.  The  order  la  divided 
Into  two  t^lbe^  Vloleie  and  Alaodinen. 
Vlolen  chiefly  conalat  of  Eurapeui.  Siberian. 
and  American  plsuta;  AlaodlneB  are  South 
American  and  African  planta.  The  root*  ut 
all  the  Vlolaceie  appear  to  be  mora  or  leaa 

aesaeil  ijv  tiF  .■'.>uili  American  apade*. 
TlOlAOeoa*  |vi-6  In'.hua).  a.     (L  HiJa«a. 
from  viola,  ■  viuleLI  Heiembling  violetg  In 

TlOlMCMlt  (v1-4-laa'aentX  o.    Approaching 


tenor  violin,  but  thi^rker  In  the  body,  and 

ragi^.  hurt,  wrong,  interrupt,  diaturb,  ia- 

the  mualc  for  It  wa.  In  the  moan  or  C  clef. 

flower.  ravlah. 

the  lame  aa  thoae  of  the  violoncello,  and 

VlOlAliOQ  Ol-it-U'ihon).  n.    1,  Hie  act  ol 

the  music  [or  It  wea  wHiien  In  t)ie  buaclef. 

Holallnc,  treating  with  violence,  or  Inlur- 
ini-ilntemipUon.  aa  of  aiMp  or  pwn. 
a  l>eaecnitlon;  act  ot  irreverence,  prohna- 

The  emallervluh  were  called  tiol  da  »™«io 

(rom  being  heM  by  the  arm:  the  larger,  riol 

da  gamba,  from  belnic  placed  between  the 

lega.    The  viol  da  gamba  held   lU  place 

longer  than  the  imalter  viola,  but  at  laal 

gave  way  lo  the  vlolouceUa.-  rial  d'nmora. 

Don-obaervance :  aa,  the  einlalion  of  U*  •< 

In  addition  lo  Bvo  or  ae.eu  catgnt  atrlng., 

.  bit;       pine,  pin;      n6l«,  D 
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vows.  'The wilful vjototion of omtht.'Hooln0r. 
5.  lUvisbment;  rape.  '  If  your  pure  maideni 
fftll  into  the  hand  of  hot  and  forcing  viokh 
tiotk'    Sh€ik. 

VlolAttye  (v{'6.Ut-iTX  a.  Violating;  tend- 
fog  to  or  causiuff  violation. 

Vioutor  (vi'6*lat-«r).  n,  1.  One  who  vio- 
lates, injures,  interrupts,  or  disturbs;  as,  a 
molator  of  rtpote.— 2.  One  who  infringes  or 
transgresses;  as,  a  violator  uf  law.— 3.  One 
who  nrofanea  or  treats  with  irreverence:  as, 
a  violatar  of  sacred  thingi.— 1  A  raviaher. 

Tlolenoe  (vfd-Iens).  n.  [L.  tfioUntia,  from 
vioUng.  See  Violent.]  1.  The  quality  of 
being  violent;  force;  vehemence;  intensity 
or  strength  of  action  or  motion.  '  Tom  with 
the  VM<<nM  of  this  conflict'    MiUon. 

To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  wind. 

And  bJowa  with  restle«  visUnct  about.    Sh*k. 

2.  Highly  excited  feeling  or  action;  impetu- 
osity; vehemence:  eagerness. 

Mark  me  with  what  vtMnvor  she  irtt  lo««d  the 
Moor,  but  for  braKgiag  and  tailing  her  fanustical 
lies.  Shak. 

S.  Injury  done  to  anything  which  is  entitled 
to  respect,  reverence,  or  observance;  pro- 
fanation; infringement;  violation. 

We  cannot  without  offering  vitkna  to  all  records, 
diviae  and  human,  deny  an  universal  deluge. 

r.  Burmt. 

4.  Power  exerted  unjustly  or  without  con- 
sent: unjust  force;  force  employed  against 
riff hts, 'laws,  liberty,  or  the  like;  outrage; 
injury;  hurt;  attack;  assault  *  Do  vicUnce 
to  no  man.'  Mark  iii.  14.  '  To  prevent  the 
tyrant's  ffioUrue.'  Shak.—b.  Ravishment; 
rape.  — To  do  vioienee  on,t  to  attack;  to 
murder.  '  But,  as  it  seems,  did  tnolenee  on 
herself.*  Shak.— To  do  violence  to,  to  out- 
rage; to  force;  to  injure. 

Great  discomfort  to  all  men  would  follow  the  Inroad 
made  by  a  violent  change  in  its  distribution,  because 
a  vttUttt*  w0hU  te  d^tt  t»  all  men's  feelings  and 
habits  of  thialdng.  Sr»ttgh*m$. 

8th.  Force,  vehemence,  fury,  outrage,  fleroe- 
ness.  violation,  infraction,  infringement, 
transgression. 

yiolenoet  (vl'6-lens),  v.t  l.  To  do  violence 
to;  to  assault;  to  injure.  'Nature  piofenocd' 
B.  Jon9on.—2.  To  bring  by  violence;  to 
compel 

Our  high  court  of  Justice,  to  which  the  loyal  and 
the  noble,  the  honest  and  the  brave,  were  vi^ienetd 
by  ambition  and  malice.  FtUham. 

Violent  (vl'6-lentX  a.  [L.  vioUm,  violontii, 
from  vu.  strength;  akin  vioUUs.]  1.  Cliarac- 
terixed  by  the  exertion  of  force  accompanied 
by  rairidity:  forcible  and  quick  or  sudden; 
impetuous;  furious;  as.  a  vioUnt  blow  or 
shock:  a  violent  conflict  *A  vioUni  cross 
wind  from  either  coast'    MiUon. 

yi»itnt  fires  soon  bum  out  themselves.      SMaJt. 

t.  Produced,  effected,  or  continued  by  force: 
accompanied  by  extraneous  or  unnatural 
force;  unnatural.  *  Ktolent  or  shameful  death 
their  due  reward.'  MiUon. 

No  vi«tent  state  can  be  perpetual.      T.  Burnet, 

5.  Acting  or  produced  by  unlawful,  unjust, 
or  improper  force :  characterized  by  force 
or  violence  unlawfully  exercised;  outrage- 
ous: not  authorixed.  *Fm>^i<  thefts.'  Shak. 

Some  9witHt  hands  were  laid  on  Humphry's  hfe. 

SkmJk. 

4.  Unreasonably  vehement;  flerce;  passion- 
ate; furious;  malignant:  as,  a  violent  at- 
tack on  the  ministry;  a  vident  philippic;  a 
violent  remonstrance. —5.  t  Enormous;  ex- 
cessive; immense;  huge;  outrageous. 

Let  this  kiss 
Repair  those  vioUnt  harms  that  my  two  sisters 
Have  In  thy  reverence  made.  SMmM. 

fl.  Severe;  extreme;  sharp;  acute;  as,  vio- 
lent pains —7.  Extorted;  not  voluntary. 

Vows  made  in  pain  are  vioUnt  and  void.    Mitt»n. 

—  VUAeni  pmumption,  in  law,  see  Prksump- 
TION.—  Vudent  proJitM.  in  Soots  taw. the  pen- 
alty due  by  a  tepant  who  forcibly  or  unwar- 
rantably retains  possession  after  he  ought 
to  have  removed. —STM.Forcible.impetuout, 
fierce,  vehement,  severe,  outrsgeous,  bois- 
terous, turbulent,  furious,  passionate. 
Vl0l«ntt  Cvi'6-lentX  n.    An  assailant 

Such  vitients  shall  not  take  heaven,  but  hell,  by 
force  Dr.  H.  Mort. 

Violent  f  (v1'6-lentX  v.t  To  urge  with  vio- 
lence.   FtUler. 

VlOlentt  (vi'6-lentX  v.  i.  To  act  or  work  with 
violence:  to  be  violent    Shak. 

Violently  ( vl'6-lent-li  X  tulv.  In  a  violent 
■Montor;  by  violence:  by  force;  forcibly;  ve- 
hemently; as,  the  wind  blows  vioUntlff. 

Temperately  proceed  to  what  you  would 
Thtu  vMently  redress.  SMat. 


Vloler  t  (vl' 6-16r>,  n.  L  One  skilled  iu  play- 
ing on  the  viol— 2.  A  violinist;  a  fiddler. 

One  .  .  .  stabs  a  vm/vt  .  .  .  because  he  was  sere- 
nading la  the  night-time  with  his  fiddle. 

Ftmniainkmll. 

VloleeOMlt  (  vl-^les'sent  X  a.  Tending  to  a 
violet  colour;  violascent 

Violet  (vi'6-letXt».  [Fr.  violet,  vioUtte,  from  L. 
viola,  a  violet  ]  1.  The  common  name  of  the 
different  species  of  the  genus  Viola.  'Daisies 
pied  and  molees  blue.'  Shak.  See  Viola.— 
2.  A  bluish  purple  colour  or  pigment  like 
that  of  the  violet.  It  is  produced  by  a  mix- 
ture of  red  and  blue.  Fairholt.—S.  One  of 
the  primary  colours  or  kinds  of  light,  being 
the  most  refrangible  of  the  coloured  rays  of 
the  spectrum.  tSetCohOVVL— Violet  powder. 
starch  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and 
scented  with  orris  powder  or  other  perfume: 
used  for  nurserv  and  other  purposes. 

Violet  (vf6-letx  o.  Having  the  colour  of 
violet;  dark  blue  inclining  to  red. 

Vlolet-mail  (vfo-let-snal),  n.    See  Iahth- 

INA. 

Violet-wood  (vr6-let-wDdX  n.    See  KlKO- 

WOOD. 

VloUn  (v1'6-linX  n.  [It  violino,  a  dim.  of 
viola.  See  ViOL.  ]  A  well-known  stringed 
musical  instrument  consisting  of  four  cat- 
gut strings,  the  lowest  of  which  is  covered 
with  silvered  copper  wire,  stretched  by 
means  of  a  bridge  over  a  hollow  wooden 
body,  and  played  with  a  bow ;  a  fiddle.  It 
is  considered  the  most  perfect  of  musical 
instruments,  on  account  of  its  capabilities 
of  fine  tone  and  expression,  and  of  produc- 
ing all  the  tones  in  any  scale  in  perfect  tune. 
It  forms  with  its  cognates,  the  viola,  violon- 
cello, and  double-bass,  the  main  element  of 
all  orchestras.  The  principal  parts  of  the 
violin  are  the  teroU  or  head,  in  which  are 
placed  the  pins  for  tuning  the  strings ;  the 
neck,  which  connects  the  scroll  with  the 
body,  and  to  which  is  attached  the  Anger- 
board,  upon  which  the  strings  are  stopped 
by  the  fingers  of  the  left  handf  as  it  holds  the 
nesk  in  playing:  the  beUy,  over  which  the 
strings  are  stretched,  and  which  has  two 

/-shaped  sound  holes,  one  on  each  side;  the 
6acJr  or  under  side;  the  eidet  or  ribs,  uniting 
the  back  and  belly;  the  tail-pieee,  to  which 
the  strings  are  fastened;  and  the  bridge. 
The  four  strings  of  the  violin  are  tuned  at 
intervals  of  fifths,  O,  on  the  upper  space  of 
the  bass  staff.  D,  A.  E  reckoning  upwards. 
Every  intermediate  semitone  in  its  ordinary 
compass  of  8^  octaves  may  be  produced  by 
stopping  the  strings,  and  the  compass  may 
be  auncwt  indefinitely  extended  upwards  by 
the  harmonics  produced  by  touching  the 
strings  lightly.  The  violin  can,  to  a  limited 
extent,  be  made  to  produce  harmony  by 
sounding  two  or  three  strings  together.  In- 
struments of  the  violin  kind  are  of  great 
antiquity. 

VloUn  (vr6-Un),  n.  An  emetic  substance 
contained  in  all  parts  of  the  common  violet 
It  has  not  been  obtained  pure,  and  is  per- 
haps identical  with  emenn  from  ipecacu- 
anha. 

VloUne  (vi'6-IInV  n.  A  blue  precipitate  ob- 
tained by  treating  aniline  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  peroxide  of  lead.  Called  also  Ani- 
Une  VioUt. 

VloUnlBt  (vI-6-lin1stX  n.  A  perM>n  skilled 
in  playing  on  a  violin. 

Vlollft  (^'ol-istX  n.  A  player  on  the  viol ; 
a  violer. 

Violoncellist  ( vI'&-lon-ser'ist  or  vr6-lon- 
cheVistX  n.  A  performer  on  the  violon- 
cello. 

VlolonoeUo  (vl'd-lon-sena  or  vd'd^lon-cher- 
16X  n.  [It.  a  dim.  of  violone.]  A  powerful 
and  expressive  bow  instrument  of  Uie  violin 
kind,  held  by  the  performer  between  Uie 
knees,  and  filling  a  place  between  the  violin 
and  double-bass  It  has  four  strings,  the 
two  lowest  covered  with  silver  wire.  It  is 
tuned  in  fifths,  C  (un  the  second  ledger-line 
below  the  bass-staffX  Q.  D.  A  reckotung  up- 
wards, and  is  an  octave  lower  than  the  viola 
or  tenor  violin.  Its  ordinary  compass  from 
C  on  the  second  ledger-line  below  extends 
to  A  on  the  second  space  of  the  treble,  but 
soloists  frequently  pUy  an  octave  higher. 

Violone  (v«-6-ld'ni),n.  [It]  SameasDotiMe- 
bass. 

Viper  (v!'p*rX  n.  [Fr.  vipire,  from  L.  vipera, 
probably  contracted  from  vivipera—vivus, 
alive,  and  pario,  to  bring  forth,  as  bringing 
forth  its  young  alive.]  L  A  name  correctly 
applicable  to  all  the  members  of  a  family 
(Viperida)  of  poisonous  serpents,  but  in 
popular  or  common  ussge  applied,  gener- 


ally with  an  epithet  to  only  a  few  members 
of  the  family,  as  tiie  common  viper  (Pelias 
berus,  Vipera  eomm  unieot  some  naturalistsX 


Bead  and  Tail  of  Common  Viper  {PeU*s  Strut). 

the  homed  viper  (Cerastes  UastelquistiC^ 
the  plumed  viper  {jDlotho  eomuta\  and  the 
deata  riper  or  death  adder  {Acanthophi* 
tortor}.  The  common  viper  is  the  only  poi- 
sonotis  serpent  which  occurs  in  Britain,  but 
it  is  not  very  common  or  very  dsngerous, 
except  in  very  dnr  and  warm  parts  of  the 
country,  and  during  the  hot  season.  See 
ViPERiDJB.— 2.  A  person  or  tiling  mischiev- 
ous or  malignant 

Where  is  that  vi/er  I  bring  the  villain  forth.    SMaJk. 

Jenny,  the  v^^.  made  me  a  mocking  curtsey  and 
went.  TtHt^yson. 

—  Viper^s  buglou.  See  SOHIUIC.— Kipsr's 
grass.  See  Soorzokera. 
r^pwiAm(vl'P^T'i-d6),n.pl.  The  vipers.  One 
of  the  two  families  into  which  the  sub-order 
Viperina  is  divided,  the  members  of  which 
are  distinguished  from  those  of  Crotalid* 
by  the  alienee  of  a  pit  between  the  eyes 
and  the  nostrils.  Among  the  species  are 
the  common  viper  (Pelias  berus)  of  Europe, 
the  homed  viper  (Cerastes  Hasselquistii)  of 
North  Africa,  the  puff-adder  (Clotho  arie- 
tans)  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  common 
asp  (  Vipera  aspis\  common  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  and  the  death  adder  or  black 
snake  (Aeanthophis  tortor)  of  Australia, 
whose  bite  is  said  to  be  sometimes  fatal  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.    See  Vipxr,  Pupf- 

ADDBR,  VlPBRIMA. 

Viperina  (vI-p«r-i'naX  n.  pL  One  of  the  two 
sub-orders  of  Ophidia  (snakes  or  serpents), 
characterixed  by  having  only  two  perforated 
poison-fangs  In  the  upper  jaw,  while  in  the 
Colubrina,  the  other  sub-order,  this  iaw  is 
furnished  with  solid  teeth  either  with  or 
without  additional  canaliculated  fangs  The 
lower  jaw  iu  the  Viperina  is  well  supplied 
with  teeth,  and  both  jaws  are  feeble.  The 
scales  of  the  abdomen  are  bold,  broad,  and 
arranged  like  overiapplng  bands.  The  head 
is  large  in  proportion  to  the  neck,  and  very 
wide  behind,  so  that  it  has  been  not  unaptly 
compared  to  the  ace  of  spades.  The  hinder 
limbs  are  not  seen.  The  sub-order  Viperina 
comprises  two  families,  Viperidss  or  vipers, 
and  Crotalidn  or  rattlesnakes,  the  former 
being  mostly  confined  to  the  Old  World, 
while  the  latter  are  wholly  American.  This 
sub-family  comprises  some  of  the  most  ter- 
rible reptiles  known. 

Vlperlne  (yI'p6r-inX  a.  [L.  viperinus.  See 
Vlpbr  ]  Fertaining  to  a  viper  or  to  vipers; 
as,  viperine  snakes 

Vlpenah  (vi'p«r-ish),  a.  Somewhat  viperous 
and  malignant;  inclining  to  the  character 
of  a  viper. 

Viperous  (vrp^r-usX  a.  Having  the  quali- 
ties of  a  viper;  malignant;  venomous;  as.  a 
v^pmms  tongue. 

Some  viferout  critic  may  bereave 

The  opinion  of  thy  worth  for  some  defect. 

Dnniel. 

Vlraglnian  (vl-ra-jin'i-anX  a.  Having  the 
qualities  of  a  virago.    [Rare.] 

The  remembrance  of  his  old  conversation  among 
the  viraginian  trollops.  Milton. 

Vlrag;lnlty  (vl-ra-jinl-tiX  n.  The  qualities 
of  a  virago.    [Rare.] 

l^rago  (vi-rft'g6).  n.  [L.,  a  heroic  maiden,  a 
herurne,  a  femsie  warrior,  from  tir,  a  man. 
See  Virile.]  l.  A  woman  of  extraordinary 
stature,  strength,  and  courage;  a  female  who 
has  the  robust  body  and  masculine  mind  of 
a  man;  a  female  warrior.  Pape.  Hence— 
2.  A  bold,  impudent,  turbulent  woman ;  a 
termagant :  now  the  usual  meaning. 

l^ret  (v6r).  n.  [O.Fr.  vire,  an  arrow  for  the 
cross-bow:  Sp.  vira,  a  light  kind  of  dart  See 
ViRBTON]  A  barbed  arrow  for  the  cross- 
bow; a  quarrel. 

Vlret(v«rXi>.».  [SeeVigR.)  To  change  di- 
rection; to  turn  about;  to  veer.  S^  P. 
Sidney. 

IHrelay  (vir'6-14),  n.  [Fr.  virelai—virer,  to 
turn,  and  lai,  a  song,  a  lay]  An  ancient 
French  song  or  short  poem  always  in  short 


ch,  dUfn:     Ah,  Se.  locA;     g,  po;     j,>ob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing-,     fa,  (Aen;  th,  lAin;     w,  trig;     wh,  tcAig;    zh,  a/ure.— See  KJn. 


V^nl  (rrrenlX  a    (L.  ririiij,  lir 

VlT«>(vir'6-o),n,  [Lrirto.ip 
A  g«iiui  nf  paiterlne  liDgliig  birdi 
to  Ilie  lUDJI;  VlreoDldc.    tbej 

Tireonld»(ii^-*-on'i-d4),n.pl.  Afunllror 

Tba  (unily.whlchlipeciJiu'  lo  America,  ti 
rapretenUd  br  Kven  genen  ud  flfCjr  ipe- 
dei.  Tb<  memb«n  donalit  ol  modenls  or 
•Dull-il»d  ilDglng  birds. 

VlnBmit(i4-rwKDt>,a.  [l^viraatu.virtt- 
etntit,  ppr.  oC  vimee,  to  ([no  gnea.  Incept, 
verb  from  idrfo,  to  be  i^reeal  SUghUj 
ereon;  beginniag  lu  he  green. 

nNtonl  (vife-lonX  n.  (Fr.  virtr,  to  torn 
Bee  VebkI  A  epecloe  of  errow  or  qiurre 
■pirally  vinDsd  wlUi  brue  lo  u  to  gJTe  It  i 
wbbrllDg  moUoD  aheb  tbot  tram  tbe  croea 

TlrmlOO  (•^I'gn-IO).  n.    See  TIKOoLEusi. 

Vliiate(v*r'g)tUa.  IProm  L.o(i^.>rDd. 
laiot.  hiTing  the  Bbape  ot  ■  rod  or  nuid 

nnata  (•«r'g&I).  n.  IL.  virga.  b  rod.  li 
LC*meMUceoIliind,Ilke  our  ml.  pod, o 
iMrcA.l    A  nrdlind  (which  ee-' 

WJfg»Ud  (vir-git-"  -     -- 

Vlrwl(«*1).n    ■ 


i.egi™to 
alVirya.tr 


tineloria,  ia  in  elennt  hnrdr'thrub,  Irs- 
qnentlr  cnlllvated  In  gvdena.  The  but 
Tieldi  a  yellow  eolouring  matter. 
TlrgUlan  (T«r-]in-in),  a.  I.  Of  or  pertaln- 
Idi  lo  rinrif,  the  Rnnian  poet;  u,  Qie  Vir- 
gilian  poema  —t  RsHmbllng  the  atjrle  ot 

TUsln  (vdr-JIn).  n.  [L.  rirjo,  rirginii.  a 
virgin.  Irani  lanw  not  u  niya.  ■  rod  or 

liiiurlant.  teen  also  la  Ot.  nrgaS,  to  •well, 
to  taem.  orgf,  pauion,  or^ia,  orglea]  1.  A 
voman  who  hiu  had  no  cama]  Knowledge 
ol  man  :  a  maiden  of  luvloUle  chaatltjr. 

MUim.  (Rare,]-a.  A  man  who  ha*  prfr 
aerred  h<a  chaatltj.     1  Cor.  tIL  U. 


le  Blgnor  the 
coDiMllaUon  (irgo.  '  When  the  bright  Fir- 
Din  glvei  the  beauteona  dafa'    rAmnion. 

VlrslJi(>«r']>D).  «'  I.  Ot  or  portalumg  lo  a 
maIdorTLrgln;be?om[]igarlrg]n;nu[denlj; 
modett;  Indicating  modat;:  M,  a  nirain 

iiiiV>ncriiDK>noInii>d«tT.'  Shat.—i.  rait; 


I:  trea 

■oil;  virmugold. — 4.  Uul 

whrteiold  nipinniowupo.  _, . 

VlrsUl  (vtr'lln),  v.t     To  plier  the  Tlrgia; 

fUa.  to,  lat,  f»ll;       m«.  met.  h*r: 


;k: 


TllSlIl&l(vAr'Jin-al>.a.    FerUlnlngto 
gin:  maldeDl/:  at,  nnn'nal  chaititj.    -With 
mlldnoM  vifgiiuU.'    Sptnttr. 

™ — '— '  (vM'jIa^.  B.    [fr.  *<r^naL  from 


at  with 


imoni]'  played  by  young  Udlea  o 
Aa  obeo^ete  keyed  mualcal  luDx- 
'  one  uitDg.  Jack  aod  qnlll  to  sacli 


Sometlraea  uted  adjectlvely. 

FMlcr  Uiu  mfTuiaiJ.ctll        /tarn  ^//(^|lelI^ 

VlrKln&l(v«r'|ln-Haf'i    To  ilrfke,  aa  on  a 

'Still  nr^ruRrnp  upon  hia  palm.'  Shak. 
71/glii-boTii  Ivir'JIn-bora).  a.  Bora  of  the 
Viigln:  an  epilbet  applied  lo  onr  BavlDur  by 

Vlr«tafi*aat('«r'Jin-hed),  n.     Virginity; 
vlnlnhoad.  'ThecnaateniyinAfad.' £eau. 

Tlrgliiliaad  (v^r'Jln-bud).  n.    Vligloltj; 

Vlrglllla  (v«r-Jln-l-a),  n.    1.  A  laigelynied 

ainia.  United  Sulea.    '  Fair  rolli  ot  the  but 
Virginia.'   *OMtiloy.— i  One  of  tliouter- 

.    6l  or  pertaining 


■ofVii 


icl^mb^ 


8«  Cahiacou.—  rt>v>'>u>n  gaaU.  Same  a> 
Viryinian  Colin.  See  OKIYi.  —  Virtinian 
liit.  a  ipeclei  of  Aiclaplai  (A.  tyriaca),  the 
•eedi  of  which  Mmlih  a  illk-tlke  down 
which  haibeen  uud  for  the  maanfac lore  ol 
t*(tlie  labiict.  The  Bbre  ol  lu  italka  la 
uied  for  the  manutaclure  of  thread,  cloth, 
ropea.  nete.  ^, —  VirgiTnan  tnake.noL   See 

POLTQALA. 

mgmily  (tir-Jlnl-tl),  n,  [L.  Tirpnitai.] 
The  ilDle  ol  being  a  virgin;  rlrglnhood,  the 
itate  ot  having  had  no  caniil  knowledge  ot 

Vbtb^-^wtl  Cv«r']lni-bon-6r).  n.  A 
plant  ot  the  genua  Clemitli,  the  C.  filaOia, 
called  alio  TrattUtr-i-jot/  and  Old  Uan't 


■atd.-Su 


HT-IJ! 


leave!  are  powerfully  epiapiitie,  and 
lowen  deli  cloDil J  fragrant  The  leaves 
ised  ai  a  rubefacientln  rheumatlun. 
Virgo  (v^r-gS).  n.  [L.  See  Vi row.)  One  of 
the  twelve  ilgnt  or  conitellaliona  of  the 
lodiao.  which  the  aun  entera  atiout  the  S£d 
of  AUEUiL  II  1b  the  aiith  In  order  of  the 
■Igna  be^rlnnlng  with  Ariel,  and  coatalna. 
according   to  the   Brltiab    catalogue.   110 

•tan';  the  flnl,  Spiea  rii^inii,  of  the  Bnt 
magnitude,  and  the  «cond  Ymdimiatna, 
of  the  third  magnitude.  Virgo  la  otually 
repreHDted  with  an  ear  of  com  In  her 
hand,  Intended  to  denote  the  period  ol  har- 

VlTKldBnM  (vtr'ga-lfta),  n.  [ft.  nr[r!>ulni«, 
from  VirgouUa,  a  vltliga  near  LlmogOH  In 
France  ]  A  rarlely  ol  pear;  the  vtagaloo. 
See  ViRaouLiDSi. 
VlTsnUlta  (v6r-gO-lS'rl-a),  n.  [L.  niiyula, 
alUllerod,  fromeirpo,  arad]  A  geoni  of 
'  ntenle  anlm  allot  the  order  Alcyonarla, 
If  allied  to  the  genua  Fennatula  One 
imlly,  which  liliurled  In  the  wnd  or 

;  r^mi*iM  Hie  l^F^i^  tellhe""'" 


Vlnula.tejvM'ica-mx  a.    (See  ViMtlLl-l 

VIrnile  (itr'gill).  n.  [Fr..  from  L.  vnyitta, 
A  Uttle  rod.  a  critical  or  accentoiJ  marie; 
adlDL  oteujM.  a  rod.]    A  comma.    jRare.) 


Vllid(vlr-id),a.    [Lvfr^iii, 
verdant    (Kare,] 

quaUty  of 


SligbUy 
rl.  eiriiiuu,  from 


'ThlidelBcai 

and  perennial  viridity.'    Svflyn. 
nrldllsH  (vlr-ld-nea).  n.    Qreenneai^  vU- 

Idlly. 
nzlis  (vli^l  or  Tir-ll).  a.     [ft.  t^rtl.  from  L, 

and  o'.H.G.  i«r,  Icel.  'inrr.  Goth,  vair.  Ir! 
id  OaeL /iar.^man:  Qr.  KirdM  (^^j^  or 


cfnM).  ■  bero:  Ski.  eira.  • 


«.]    1 

viriit  Ilrengtb  or  vigour.     '  Uan  and  all  hli 

Vlrilesooaoe  (vlr-il-ee'ienij.  n.  [L.  tiHtU. 
manly.)  !n  mid  that  condition  in  an  aged 
female  when  ahe  aiaumea  certain  of  the 
characterlillo  ol  the  male.     Dunglimn. 

Viimtr  (rl-rtl'l-ti),  n.  .  [Fr  KinliU,  L.  bit. 
ililai.  SeeVnuLi]  1.  Manhood;  theetate 
ot  one  ol  the  male  lei  who  hae  arrived  at 

the  power  of  procrealloii,— a  The  power  ot 


for  Ihla  n'rililv  ot  behaviour  In  part 

^^Tlplrteiltt  (^p-frtenl).  a.     [L  tir 

>rahiuband;  marriageablr.     i/oliiu 


VlTole  (tl-r«l'l  IL  |Fr.]  In  Air.  the  hoop. 
ring,  or  mouthpiece  of  the  bngle  or  hunting 

Vlrolnd  (Tl-rflld'),  pp.  tn  Aer.  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  gamlihlnga  of  the  Itngle 
ham ,  being  the  ringi  or  riou  which  auiTonnd 
It  at  variona  parta. 

Tlrow  (vTrOe),  a.  [L  n^>(U(.vl^1ent.pol- 
£  In  fr^.  emitting  aUtld  odour. 

Virti  (vBr-ttf).  n.  [ItpirMi.  See  Vihtd  1 
Sune  ■•  fcrlu.  '  Hit  hoUneaa'a  taate  at 
eirn.'    Ctialrrfitid. 

Virtual  {T4i'iii-ai).o.   irt  viTtftil^^i, 

eiriui.     See  Virtue  1   1  Havinii  thenowar 


that 


>tan» 


; ;  proceeding  or 


>r  effect,  not  In  li 
Tiriudl  pretence 


e  point  from  which  ra)i  wKlcb 


sn 


prineipU  of  virtual  nlociruf  maj  be  thoa 
ennndtted:  'It  any  lyatem  of  bodies  or 
material  pointa.  nrged  each  by  any  foreae 
wbalever,  be  In  equilibrium,  and  then  be 
given  to  the  anlem  any  imall  motltu.  by 
virtue  of  which  each  point  dcwribca  an  In- 
flnllely  amall  apace,  which  apaoe  will  rnn- 
aent  the  rlrtui]  velocity  ol  the  point:  On 
the  anm  ot  the  toreea,  mnltlptled  each  br 
the  apace  which  the  point  to  which  It  li 
applied  deacribea  in  the  direcUon  ot  that 
lorce.  will  be  alwaya  equal  to  uio  a 
nothing,  rtgarding  a*  pcaltlve  the  amall 
•pacta  deacribed  In  the  dirvctlon  ol  the 
(orcn.  and  ai  negative  thrwe  deacribed  la 
the  oppoalta  dlrtctlon.'    ThI*  great  ptiB- 
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dple  ii  easily  Terlfled  by  experiment  with 
reipeot  to  the  six  mechanical  powers,  but 
it  applies  immediately  and  most  eridently 
to  all  questions  respecting  equilibrium  or 
statical  problems,  and  it  furnishes  a  very 
easy  method  of  ascertaining  the  power  of 
any  machine,  or  the  proportion  between 
two  forces  which  would  oalance  one  an- 
other. For  according  to  this  principle  the 
power  multiplied  by  the  space  through 
which  it  moves  in  the  Yertical  direction 
must  always  be  equal  to  the  weight  multi- 

f tiled  by  the  space  through  which  it  moves 
II  the  vertical  direction. 
Ylrtnall^  (ver-tO-al'i-ti).  n.    1.  The  stote 
or  quality  of  being  virtual;  not  actual— 
2.t  Potentiality;  potential  existence. 

In  one  grain  of  corn  .  .  .  there  Ueth  dormant  the 
virtuatUy  of  many  other,  and  from  thence  »ome> 
times  proceed  above  an  hundred  ears. 

Sir  T.  Brtmmt. 

Ylztomlly  (vAi^tflal-li). adw.  In  a  virtual 
manner;  in  efficacy  or  effect  if  not  in  ac- 
tuality: as,  the  citizens  of  an  elective  gov- 
ernment are  vithtally  present  in  the  legis- 
lature by  their  represenutives;  a  man  may 
rirtuaUy  agree  to  a  proposition  by  silence 
or  withholding  objections. 

If  the  jewt  had  prevailed,  they  would  have  ima- 
gined thdr  tuccett  a  fuU  proof  that  the  Mesciah  was 
yet  virtttmtiy,  though  not  yet  corporally,  amongst 
them.  Stcker. 

VUtnatef  (vdr'tii-it),  v.t  To  make  effica- 
cious.   Harvey. 

^Ortoe  (ver'tiiX  "•  T^-  tertu,  virtue,  good- 
ness, power,  ef&cacy.from  L.  virfiM,  properbr 
manliness,  bravery,  hence,  worth,  excel- 
lence, virtue,  from  9tr,  a  man.  See  Virilk.! 
1.  Moral  goodness;  the  practice  of  moral 
duties  and  the  abstaining  from  vice,  or  a 
conformity  of  life  and  conversation  to  the 
moral  law;  uprightness;  rectitude;  morality: 
the  opposite  of  vice.  '  Daubed  his  vice  with 
show  of  virtue.'  Shak.  *  Virtue  alone  is 
happiness  below.'    Pcpe, 

ytrttu  could  see  to  do  what  virtu*  would 
By  her  own  radiant  Ut(ht.  though  sun  and  moon 
Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk.  Miit«M. 

yurim  .  .  .  implies  opposition  or  straggle.  In 
man  the  straggle  is  between  reason  and  passion- 
between  right  and  wrong.  To  hold  by  the  former  Is 
virtu*,  to  yield  to  the  latter  is  vice.  Fltming. 

S.  A  particular  moral  excellence;  as,  the  vir- 
fiM  of  temperance,  of  charity,  and  the  like. 

For  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 
As  if  we  nad  them  not.  Shak. 

Man  to  by  nature  a  cowardly  animal,  and  moral 
courage  shines  out  as  the  most  rare  and  the  moct 
noble  of  viriuei.  Prqf.  Biatkie. 

Specifically,  female  purity;  chastity. 

Angek>  had  never  the  purpose  to  corrapt  her;  only 
be  hath  made  an  essay  of  her  virtu*.  SkaJt. 

I  believe  the  girl  has  virtu*. 

And  if  she  has,  I  should  be  the  last  man  in  the  worid 
to  attempt  to  corrupt  it  Goidsmitk. 

8.  An  excellence;  any  good  quality,  merit, 
or  accomplishment 

For  several  virtu** 
Have  I  Uked  several  women.  Skmk. 

Terence,  who  thought  the  sole  grace  and  virtu*  of 
their  fisMc  the  sticking  in  of  sentences.  B.  ymu^u. 

A.  An  inherent  power;  property  capable  of 
producing  certain  effects;  strength;  force; 
efllcacv;  especially,  active,  efficacious  power; 
and  often  medicinal  quality  or  efficacv;  as, 
the  virtue  or  virtue*  of  plants  fn  medicine; 
the  virtuee  of  drugs.  Mark  v.  80.  '  Much 
virtue  fn  It'    Shak. 

All  you  unpublished  virtue*  of  the  earth. 
Be  aidant  and  remediate.  SMaJk. 

If  neither  word«  nor  herbs  will  do,  IH  try  stones; 
for  there's  a  vutu*  in  them.      Sir  Jt.  L'EUrmng*. 

Finding  his  strength  every  day  less,  he called  for 

help  upon  the  sages  of  physic :  they  filled  hto  apart- 
ments with  alcriplmrmics.  restoratives,  and  essential 
virtu**.  y«Mtu*H  (RatHbi*r). 

&.t  The  very  substance;  the  essence;  the 
best  part  of  a  thing. 

Pity  is  the  virtu*  of  the  law, 
And  none  but  tyrants  use  it  cruelly.         ShaJk. 

0.  One  of  the  orders  of  the  celestial  hier- 
archy. The  virtues  are  generally  repre- 
sented in  art  as  angels  in  complete  armour, 
bearing  pennons  and  battle-axes.  MiUon.  — 
7.t  Bravery;  valour;  courage;  daring. 

Trust  to  thy  single  vtriu*.  SkmJt. 

—Bff  virtue  t^.  in  virtue  qf,  by  or  through  the 
efficacy  or  authority  of ;  hi  the  full  power 
and  authority  ol  '  In  very  ample  virtue  of 
his  father'    Shak. 

Which,  ty  the  right  and  virtu*  ^mj  place, 
I  ought  to  know  of.  Sh*Ut. 

He  nsed  to  travel  throagh  Greece  kv  virtu*  ^this 
Cable,  which  procured  him  recepdoa  mall  the  towns. 

4lMit0M. 


In  virtue  qf  is  now  the  more  common  expres- 
sion. —  Cardtno^  virtues.  See  Cabdinal. 
—  Theologieal  virtues,  the  three  virtues, 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
^^rtued  t  (vdr'tfid),  a.  Endued  with  power 
or  virtue;  efficacious. 

But  hath  the  virtu*d  steel  a  power  to  raovet 

Or  can  the  untouched  needle  point  aright?  Qumrt**. 

ytrtuAlaM  (vAr'ta-les),  a.  1.  Destitute  of 
virtue  or  moral  goodness ;  vicious.— 2.  Des- 
titute of  efficacy  or  operating  qualities. 

Virtml***  she  wish'd  all  her  herbs  and  charms. 

Fairfax. 

8.  Destitute  of  excellence  or  merit ;  valueless. 

On  the/ight  hand  of  one  of  the  marines  of  Sal  vator, 
in  the  Pittl  palace,  there  is  a  passage  of  sea  reflecting 
the  sunrise,  which  is  thoroughly  good,  and  very  like 
Turner ;  the  rest  of  the  picture,  as  the  one  opposite  to 
it.  utterly  virtu*i*s*.  R$t*kiH. 

Virtue-proof  t  (vdr'ta-prOf),  a.  irresistible 
in  virtu& 

NoveU 
She  needed,  virtut-pr*^;  no  thought  Infirm 
Altered  her  cheek.  Milttu. 

VlrtlUMitj  (v6r-t&-osl-tiX  n.  Lovers  of  the 
elegant  arts  collectively;  the  virtuosi 

It  was  Zur  Griinen  Gans.  where  all  the  Virtuosity, 
and  nearly  all  the  Intellect  of  the  place  assembled  of 
an  evening.  Cariyl*. 

Virtaoio  <v«r-tfi-d'sd).  n.  pL  Vlrtuoil 
(v6r-ta-d'si).  [It  SeeVBBTU.]  OneskiUed 
in  or  having  a  taste  for  artistic  excellence; 
a  person  skilled  in  or  having  a  taste  for  any 
01  the  elegant  arts,  as  painting,  sculpture, 
Ac. ;  or  one  skilled  in  antiquities,  curiosities, 
and  the  like. 

Virtuoso  the  Italians  call  a  man  who  loves  the  noble 
arts  and  is  a  critic  in  them.  DrytUn. 

VirtaOBOBhlp(v«r-tQ-d'sd-shlpX  n.    The 

pursuits  or  occupation  of  a  virtuoso.    Bp. 

Burd. 
Virtnous  (vftr'tfius).  a.    l.  Morally  good; 

actinff  in  conformity  to  the  moral   law; 

practising  the  moral  duties  and  abstaining 

from  vice;  as,  a  virtwme  man. 

Virtuous  and  vicious  every  man  must  be. 

Few  in  the  extreme,  but  all  in  the  d^ee.    Pop*. 

2.  Being  In  conformity  to  the  moral  or  divine 
law;  as,  a  virtuaue  action;  a  virtwAU  life.— 
8.  Chaste;  pure;  unspotted:  applied  to  wo- 
men. 

Mistress  Ford,  the  modest  wife,  the  virtuous  crea- 
ture, that  hath  the  Jealous  fool  to  her  husband.  Shak. 

4.t  Efficacious  by  inherent  qualities;  hav- 
ing singular  qualities  or  powers;  potent; 
powerful ;  having  eminent  properties.  '  Cull- 
ing from  every  flower  the  virtuous  sweets.' 
Shak.  'Every  virtuouM  plant  and  healing 
herb'  JfiUon.— 6.t  Having  or  exhibiting 
strength  and  manly  courage ;  brave ;  vu- 
orous.   Chapman. 

Virtuonily  (v«r'tfi-us-liX  adv.  In  a  vir- 
tuous manner;  in  conformity  with  the 
moral  law  or  with  duty;  as,  a  life  virtu- 
ously spent 

The  gods  are  my  witneMes  I  desire  to  do  virtU' 
ousfy.  Sir  P.  SidHty. 

VirtlurainMl  (v^r'tfi-us-nes).  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  virtuous.  '  The  love  of 
Britomart,  the  virtuousneu  of  Belphoebe.' 
Spenser. 

Vimlenoe  (vir'Q-lens),  n.  [Fr.  viralenee,  L. 
virulentia.'\  The  quality  of  being  virulent; 
as,  (a)  the  Quality  or  proper^  of  being  ex- 
tremely poisonous,  venomotis,  or  injurious 
to  life;  as,  the  virtUenee  of  poison.  Qt)  Acri- 
mony of  temper  J  extreme  bitterness  or  ma- 
lignity; as,  the  virulence  of  enmity  or  malice; 
the  vtruience  of  satire;  to  attack  a  man  with 
viruienee.  'Intemperance  of  speech  and 
virulence  ot  ^XL*    Svei/L 

Vlmlenoyt  (vir'a-len-siX  n.  Same  as 
Virulence,  'The  viruleney  of  their  calum- 
nies.'   B.  Jonson. 

Ylmlmit  (vir'fi-lent),  a.  [Fr.  virulent, 
from  L.  viruleiUus,  poisonous,  from  viriM, 
poiion.  See  Virus.]  L  Extremely  poiion- 
ous  or  venomous;  very  actively  injnnous  to 
life.  '  A  contagious  disorder  rendered  more 
virulent  by  uncleanneas.'  Sir  W.  Seott.— 
2.  Very  bitter  in  enmity ;  malignant ;  as,  a 
virulent  invective 

Vlmlmitedtrvir'aient-edXa.  FUledwith 
poiscm.    Feltkam. 

ylmlfliitly  (vlr'a-lent-UX  adv.  In  a  vim- 
lent  manner;  with  malignant  activity;  with 
bitter  spite  or  severi^.  '  He  had  employed 
his  pen  so  virulently .'   Camden. 

Ylmi  (vfrusX  n.  [L,  poison.  Cog.  Or.  ios 
for  vios,  vises,  Skr.  visha,  Ir.  Jl,  poison.] 
L  Contagious  poisonous  matter;  especially, 
a  poisonous  principle  or  agencv  (unknown 
in  its  nature  and  in^preNoiahle  by  the 
senses)  which  produces  lymotic  diseases,  as 


small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  continued 
fevers,  cholera,  syphilis,  hydrophobia,  Ac 

Virus  diffiers  from  venom  in  the  latter  btinft  a  secre- 
tion natural  to  certain  animalk,  whibt  the  lormer  Is 
always  the  result  of  a  morbid  process,— a  morbid 
poison.  Dunf/isoM. 

2.   Fig.  virulence:  extreme  acrimony  or 
bitterness;  malignity. 

Vis  (visX  n.  [L..  pL  vires.l  Force;  power; 
strength;  vigour;  energy:  a  word  chiefly 
met  with  In  the  writings  of  our  older  phy- 
sicists; as,  vis  acoeleratrix,  accelerating 
force;  vis  impressa,  impressed  force,  that  is, 
the  force  exerted  as  in  moving  a  body  or  in 
changing  its  direction. — Vis  inertim :  (a)  the 
resistance  of  matter,  as  when  a  body  at  rest 
is  set  in  motion,  or  a  body  in  motion  is 
brought  to  rest,  or  has  its  motion  changed 
either  in  direction  or  velocity,  (b)  The  re- 
sistance offered  by  the  inertness  of  persons 
or  their  unwillingness  to  alter  habits  or 
what  is  established.  —  Vis  mortua,  dead 
force;  force  doing  no  work,  but  merely 
producing  pressure,  as  a  body  at  rest— Fts 
viva,  living  force;  the  force  of  a  body  moving 
against  resistance,  or  doing  work.  It  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  product  of  the  mass  of  a  body 
multiplied  by  tne  square  of  its  velocity. 

y\jUk  (vd'ztt),  n.    A  v1s4. 

YiUL  (vd'z&).  V.  t.    To  Y\a6.    See  Visi,  v.  t. 

yi8age(vizmn.  {Vr.  visage,  O.  it  visaagio, 
from  a  hypothetical  L.  form  visaticum,  from 
L.  visus,  a  look,  a  seeing,  from  L.  video,  visum, 
to  see.  See  Vision.]  The  face,  counte- 
nance, or  look  of  a  person  or  of  other  animal: 
chiefly  applied  to  human  beings;  as,awolflflh 
visage. 
His  visag*  was  so  marred,  more  than  any  man. 

Ik  Ui.  14. 
Love  and.beauty  still  that  visagt  grace.    IValUr. 

yi8aget(vix'ij).v.(.  To  front;  tofaceathing. 

Chaucer, 
VlMi^ed  (vix'&Jd),  a.    Having  a  visage  or 

countenance.     'The  one  visaged  like   a 

lion.'    MUton. 

Visard  (vte'iird),  n.    A  mask.    See  VisoB. 
Visard  ( vhdtrd).  v.  t.    To  mask. 
^Os-ik-vls  (v6z.tt-v«),  adv.    [Fr.,  from  O.Fr. 

vis,  a  visage.  L.  visus,  a  look.  (See  VisAOE.) 

Lit.  face-to-face.]  In  a  position  facing  each. 

other;  standing  or  sitting  face  to  face. 
ViS-4-VlS  (v£s-it-vd),  n.    L  One  who  or  that 

which  is  opposite  to  or  face  to  face  with 

another:  used  specially  of  one  person  who 

faces  another  in  certain  daifces. 

Miss  Blanche  was  indeed  the  vis-^-vis  of  Miss 
Laura,  .  .  .  and  talked  to  her  when  they  met 
during  the  quadrille  evolutions.  TMack*ray. 

2.  A  light  town-carriage  for  two  persons, 
who  are  seated  facing  each  other. 


Could  the  stage  be  a  brge  rii-i-t/ix, 

polliJie 
Where  each  happy  lover  might  see 


Reserved  for  the 


IliJied  and  great ; 
rer  might  see 
The  nymph  he' adores  t4te-4-ttte.    H.  Smith. 


Viacaoha.  Viioaoba  (vis-ka'cha.  viz-kr- 

cha),  n.  [Sp.  vizeaeha,  oiseaeha.]  The  Cal- 
amys  Viseaeha,  a  rodent  mammal  of  the 
family  Chinchillidie.  of  the  size  of  a  bad- 

Sr,  very  common  near  Buenos  Ayres,  where 
I  burrows  are  so  numerous  as  to  render 
it  dangerous  to  travel  over  them,  especially 
at  night,  the  holes  being  so  deep  that  a  horse 
is  almost  sure  to  fall  if  he  comes  on  one. 
The  skins  are  valued  in  England  on  account 
of  their  fur.  Written  also  Biseaeha,  Bis- 
eacha. 

ViSO0ra(vis'e-raX  n.i){.  [L..pLofviMm«.]  The 
contents  of  the  great  cavities  of  the  body,  as 
of  the  sknll.  chest,  and  abdomen:  usuallv  re- 
stricted to  the  organs  of  the  thorax  and  ab- 
domen; the  entrails;  the  bowels. 

Visceral  (vis'e-ralX  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
viscera.— 2.  Having  fine  sensibility;  tender. 
[Bare.] 

Love  is  of  an  other  the  inmoct  and  most  viscera/ 
affection;  and  therefore  called  by  the  apostle. 
'  Bowels  of  Love.'  i(p.  ReynoUU. 

Visoerato  (vls'e-r&t),  v.X.  To  deprive  of  the 
entrails  or  viscera;  to  eviscerate. 

Visdd  ( vis'sid  ),  a.  ( L  L  viscidus.  clammy, 
from  viecum,  the  mistletoe,  bird-lime.  ] 
Sticking  or  adhering,  and  having  a  ropy  or 
glutinousconsistency;  semi-fluid  and  sticky; 
as,  turpentine,  tar,  gum,  drc,  are  more  or 
less  viscid. 

Viscidity  (Tifl-flid'i-tiX  n.  t  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  viscid;  gluUnousness;  tena- 
city; stickiness.— 2.  Qlutinous  concretion. 
[Bm«.] 

Catharticks  of  mercurials  precipitate  the  visciditist 
by  their  styptidty.  Fi*y*r. 

VUdn  (vis'sin),  91.  A  clear,  colourless, 
tasteless,  and  nearly  inodorous  substance 
which  forms  the  glutinous  constituent  of 
the  stalks,  leaves,  and  especially  the  berries 


ch,  eUin;     th,  Sc  UmA;     g,  go\     j,  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  aisy;     fH«  tAen;  th,  tAin;     w,  trig;     wh,  wAlg;     ah,  anire.-See  Kir. 


■Plwntiu 
coIoDTliig  1: 

qnaDtll]'  o' 


di-kvilm'e-Mi),  ii     | 


g  the  Umo  reqnirod  by  t  giyta 
tbc  liquid  to  p&u  through  a 

-P^.ture  with  that  required  b^  «ii 

equnl  quuiUtj  at  niiler.     WatU  Dia.  eS 


a,  loiutecn,  or  liilwii  p«r]>;  U>» 
np  or  criiDion  Telvet.  turned  up  with  tr- 
lolne,  kbA  cloud  Bt  the  top  with  >  rich 
-  uhI  or  gold. 

— iriDnnt-et,. ... 

IS  fourth  degre«  of 


VlMoniiUH  (lilunnt-et). 


DDblllly. 

Vlaconntalilp,*  Tbconntr  (vt'kaunt-i 
vlliounU),  n.    Tlia  qudlt}  wd  offlcs 


clunmr:  •tickji;  idhulre; 


Ucil  pImUi  Uw  mmietue  (which  we).— 
t.  Bird -lime. 

VlMUtili'kiii),  n.  [L.)  Anentnn.oDeor 
Ibe  content*  of  the  thorax  or  ilHlomen.  Sec 

yW  (vS.ii'),  1    [Fr.r«),pp,  orriMT.tpput 

port  liy  the  properly  conitltutsd  lutnorl' 

deiiotlDS  that  it  hu  been  ciamhied  and 

found  correct     Written  ulu  Vita. 
Vll«  <ve.u'l  X  I.    To  put  a  vls«  on^  to  ei- 

■mlneaodlnilorie.  aaapauport.  (Modero.) 
Vlia.l  Vbs«(  n.     (Fr.  bia,  oorlh  wind]    A 

blut  at  wind;  a  •lorrn^  conimoUoii.    cAau- 

nM<vli),  n.  1.1  A  iplral  lUircaM— 1.  An 
luitmnient  tor  holdfng  object).  (In  both 
neanlngi  uiually  ipalled  Ciri] 

Vlatana  (vlah'nn),  n.  (Skr.  I'Mnu.  from  etiA, 
to  perrade.  lo  attend  through  nature.  1  In 
Bi'iA.  myth,  the  god  who.  with  tha  other 
twogr^at  godiBrahmf  ""  "  ■""""  '    " 


sod  or  the  Hindu  pantheon. 
Vedai  he  appear*  u  the  maolte: 

■Ited  deity.  thl<  nnk  being  ace 


n  the  early 


rreat  phyelealor 
world.  Vlahnn  < 


loral  dli 
wendei! 
0  let  it  right 


of  KOie  wonderful  aolinal  or  luper- 


eneriUy  giiei 
re  already  pai 


Sali  or  preieut  (ge 
ihall  be  nigh.' 
Vlthau  liumetlmaa 
repretenled  aa  rid- 
ing  on   Garnda.    a 

half  man;  aa  hold- 
In  g  in  one  ot  bli  four 


blemofpunlehmenl; 

and  In  the  fourth  B  lotoa  ai  a  type  of 

YlUblllty  (fii-'l-bn'l-ti),  n.  [See  VniBLZ.] 
The  lUte  or  qnality  of  being  flaible  or 
perceivable  to  the  eye;  perceptibility:  "■• 


Vlllbla  (Tlf  l-blX  a.  [L  eiiiMIu.  from  video. 

by  the  eye:  capable  of  being  Ken ;  open  to 
light:  in  view;  perceptible.  '  Virtue  made 
twiMe  In  outward  grai^.'     Foutif. 


DtrihUi.'    Sh 


lellnet 


app1le< 


by  Pto(  A.  UelTtlle  lfc_  .._ 

tyiCeni  of  alphalMtlcat  characten  deelgned 

ance  of  Uie  orgtnt  of  ipeech.     The  eyttem 
the  poulble  actlont  of  the  Ipeech  organ*. 


8iN.  Fenelrable.  perceptible,  dlicemlhle, 
apparent,  obtloiu,  nutdiett,  clear,  dlttluct. 

nnulet  liJ\-\A\  n.    That  which  1*  *e«d  by 


la-bl-nei).  n.    SUte  or  qoa- 
\i-3  ui  ueiiig  >iiible:  viilblllty. 
Vlllbl7  (Tifl-bllX  !"*«.     In  a  viilble  man- 
ner: perceptibly  to  the  eye;  manifeitly:  ob- 
tiouily:  clearly, 

VUU.  Vim  (HCl),  ».    IFr,  ™*..  an  aim  at. 

See  Vifll  IScnich.]   1.  A  acmUnlilngTlew 
or  look. 

S.  The  ilDi  taken  at  an  object,  ai  when  one 


Vliltr  (ri-ierT.     See  Vimib. 

Vlllitrth(ili'igolh).n.  Oneo 
Oothi.  or  that  branch  of  the 
wiiich  lettlnl    In   Daela.  ai 

^rtro^ofAi.  or  Eaitcm  tiothi. 


VllisOthlc  (•li-l-EOth'lkL  a.    Pertaining  I 
theVteiguthL 


^m,i^'v 


rpearauce ;  Skr.  rid.  Ui 

_ .  .       ftom  the  Uttn  conw 

alao  provide,  «eu£eri^  mtuol,  tUil.  t>.  euc, 
S  new,  Ac  J  1.  The  act  of  leeiog  eilemal 
objacli:  actual  light 

i.  The  faculty  of  aeelng;  the  power  or  fa- 
culty by  which  we  perceWe  the  formi  and 
coloon  of  objecu  through  the  aenie  of  dghi: 
•Ight.  In  oppotltlon  to  the  popular  thmcr 
thatwa  actually  He  theeitemallly  andioll- 
dlty  of  the  ohjecta  arouad  ui.  Bp.  Berkeley 

Immediate  objecti  of  eight  at  all,  hut  are 
limply  Ideal  derlted  originally  from  the 
(ouch  and  movement,  being  erroneouily  at- 
tributed to  Villon  (rom  Ihtir  havingbeen 
nnlfnrmly  eiperienced  concurrently  with 
cetlsln  Tlilble  tlgn*  (nich  ai  colour)  with 
which  the  aenae  of  alght  I*  tolely  and  truly 

Ject  of  ilgtit— «.  That  which  U  aeen  by  the 
eye  of  the  mind  or  imaalnation;  lomethiiig 
■uppoaed  to  be  aeen  otherwtie  than  by  the 
ordinary  organi  of  ligbt;  a  lupematnral. 
prophetic,  or  Imaginary  appearance:  aome- 


creation  of  fancy:  fanciful  vlew.l^ire  qf 

■un'i  diatanca  below  the  horlion  when  a 
itar  or  planet,  preelonily  concealed  by  hli 
rBy^  beconiegidi]ble.-&alf;lcorint(iiHer 
tUion,  in  lAeet  the  light  of  Ood  iD  hia  dl- 

iieaven.  Ittr  Orbfi  Slii^ry  —  Dirnt  or  lim- 
pU  eiAcm.  in  o)/tia,  viaion  performed  by 
mteua  of  rayi  pauing  directly  or  in  atralfht 
llEhea  from  the  radiant  point  to  the  aye. — 
Field  of  ciiim  Same  aa  f'lVId  tT  I'tiw.  See 
under  ViEW.-/«jI«i(d  t-ineii,  viaion  per- 

paaaing  through  mediami  of  diiTerent  den- 

rition  {Tiah'or).  r  I.  Toaee  a*  In  a  tHIob; 
to  perceive  by  the  eye  of  the  Inlelleal  or 


(viih'or 


.  ),  n.     The 

quality  of  being  Tlilonary. 
Vlmloiiary(viib'oB*n).  o.  [Fr.  puiOnBai™. 
dee  Vision.  I  1.  Apt  to  behold  tialonaof  the 

lancie*  or  vblmi  a>  If  tbey  were  reallUei; 

C9n  to  Indulging  in  day-dreama,  reverlea. 
ciful  Uieortei.  or  the  like.  'Or  lull  to 
reat  the  vitionarj/  maid.'  Popt  —1  Kjiiit- 
Ing  in  Imagination  only;  not  real;  having 


Fite,  fir,  tat,  ftU:      nt.  met.  htr;      pine,  pin;     ndtc.  not,  move;     tUbe,  tab,  bull;     oil,  pound; 


TUt  (Til-It),  «.(.  [ri.tmur,tcom\.Tinto. 
■  tm\.  tram  nH,  to  go  lo  ■».  lIMlf  ■  tnq. 
from  >id(D.  nnun,  to  ih.  Bm  Vuioh.] 
1.  To  (o  o'  ""»■  to  lee  (■  penon  or  thing) 
In  ihavvof  filendttaJp.blulDcii,  DurloUtj, 
c«nnu>Dr,  duty,  or  the  like ;  lo  cdl  apon ; 
to  procsxl  to  In  order  to  iliw  or  look  on. 


t.To  come  or  go  togenenUf;  tomakeone'I 
tppeuuice  In  ur  at;  to  call  it:  to  (ntar; 
u.  certalD  blrdi  eiiil  tU>  countrj  onlj  in 
■iaii«.  8p«ciac»Il)'-».  To  go  or  como  to 
■M  (or  the  purpoie  of  Intpectiou,  laper- 

Uw  iui«;  u.  >n  Intpector  nhte  tiU  Alitrict, 
er  ■  blibup  Duilifali  diocsu  regularly.— 
4.  TotSUtl;  to  overtAkeorcome  upon:  uld 
•IV^Iilir  of  dlHiKi  or  oilMinltJM.     '  Ere 

'ThotA  ImplBtlM  for  the  whid)  they  are 
DowmtUd'   Sluit.    Slmllurl;,  iDurlptunil 

EhneaoLogy,  (a)  to  Hod  a  Judgment  from 
eaten  upon,  whether  (or  the  purpoie  ol 

cuDMlloa:  to  Judge. 


jniqi^ty  of  the  fathen  upon  the  chUdn 


Ttalt(rti'it ).».(.  To  pT«ctlie  going  lo  (ee 
othan;  to  keep  up  friendly  inlercaorae  by 

Id  nakB  Falli. 

VUlt  (Tb'Jl).  n.  1.  The  act  of  viilting  or 
nbia  to  He  a  pgrwin,  place,  or  thing;  a 
ibiattUyatMaailihlp.oeram'inT,  builneaa. 
corlcaltj,  or  the  llke^  ■  call ;  ••.  to  pay  H 
wimU  Io  a  panon  or  a  plaeo;  to  be  an  a  vitil 
vltbaparun.  ■  Cinto.lDwIhoMofangela. 
•hort  and  br  betoeen.'  Afafr.— £  A  fotmal 
or  ofRolal  Tlilt;  a  Tliltation.  — AuAC  of  titiL 
Same  ■■  Right  of  Kifilafim.     So*  Vibiti- 


!  <rho  Tialta:  one 
hotber:  one  who 


VWtUt  (Tii-ll-ant).  n. 
la  a  gnett  In  the  houie 


VUitUt  (Tli-lt-antl  o.  Acting  the  part  of 
a  rliltor;  paying  tIiIM;  viiitlng.  -BdlUl 
eTertij.'IaiitwiiEr— ■    - 


llecttbeiuu>»»»<» 


Visrr.)  i.Tho 

-■ill;  a  TlilL 
my  Iriendi.' 


imployed.)-2.0bJectolvlilL  [BanJ 


ritit  paid  period 
ntTndlagoAlceT.e 


cany  by  « luperlor.  inperln  trndlng  < 
othar  competent  aulborlty,toa  corifunhiij 
college,  chunb.  or  other  haUK.  tor  the  pi 

. ._,__. ■---annerlnwhl 

ondncted.  he 


■was  of  eiaminina  Into  the 

tb«  bnilneu  of  lAe  Iwdy  li 

Ht  law*  iDd  retnlatloni  i 

(IKUtad,  or  the  tike;  ai. 

(attgiHof  tboEngllih  hlihn 

iMCalfnuaf  the  areb 

diapenaatlon or  Judgment  from  heaven,  com 

mulcatlon  of  dinne  tanoiir  or  goodnCM 

Bora  aaaally  ol  dirine  Indiirnatlon  and  re 

tribntlan:  retrlbutiTe  affllcUon  or  troable 

divine  chuUaeraenE  or  affliction. 


oblKt.  bnt  wltbout  claiming  or  eiarcliing 
Che  right  of  learcfa.  The  right  of  perform- 
ing thli  act  li  called  die  Hiihl  o^  titit  at  <4 
Miilafbrn.— A  A  church  feallTalin  bononr 
of  the  vlilt  uf  the  VIrglti  Uarj  to  EUubelh, 
celebrated  on  the  Id  ot  July-TAe  VitiU,- 
Hon  tf  our  Lwlu,  an  order  of  nune  originally 
tooiided  by  St  H*i>(ola  de  Salei  at  Annecy 
in  »a>ay  In  1810,  and  eeUhliahed  in  America 


naitar  (rii'l-t*r),  n.    One  who  vWte.    Clt 

Biriur  and  ruilor,  by  employing  the  former 
nord  todeiignateoaSttbD  payi  an  ordinary 


WUng'teol 

Minlalnlng  a 


■Doot  (Tialt-ing-bttkl  n.     A  book 


i-bHW,  B. 


For  the  purpoee  ot  leeing  tha 

regulntiinn  are  obterrod,  or — 

or  by  law  are  duly  performed  and  executed. 


nnnlA  (Tti'ml-a).  n.  (In  honour  of  H.  de 
Kunu,  a  Uibon  menhuitj  A  genua  of 
plant!,  nat.  order  Hyptrtcaceie.  The  bark 
of  r.  y«ui«nnf,  a  native  of  Oniana,  yleldi 


etioo  of  the  iMvet  la  reconuneoded  1 


pAlFrtDpTvmy.)    Pace;  c 


Hie,  of  wblcli  the  mluk  la  the  b 

*,  rtl^Cfi'oTYit    |Pr  citOre.BTli     . 

D  O  Ft.  via,  the  face  or  vluge.    Bee  Tts- 

IBcloaA;      g.jn;      J.^ib;      h,  FY.  ton;      ng.  linjr;      ID,  lAeo;  Ih,  Ula;     w,  wig;    «h. 


onceal  Ibe  face  or  dlwiiaa  ths  • 


&  That  part  of  a  helmet  which  detende  the 
face,  and  which  can  be  lilted  up  and  down 
at  p1eaiure,aud  li  perforated  foruelngand 
breathing. 

a.  The  lora-niece  of  a  cap,  prajectlug  over 

and  protacUng  the  eyea     (Other  ■pelilDgi 

an  Vinrd.  Puar.  Viiard.] 
riurad  Ivli'ord;,  a.     Wearing  a  vlaor: 

maiked;  dlignlied.    '  rinr'd  faliahoodand 

baae  forgery.'    Jfillnt. 
VlMtM.  (tit'ta),  n.     [It,  light,  Tiew,  from  L 

ndeo,  Ileum,  to  eee.)    A  view  or  proipect 

treea;  hence,  the  treei  or  other  thlngi  that 


TlStO  (vii'te].  n.    Bame  at  riito.     [Bare.) 

Vistui  (vlihlld).  a.     [Tr.  viiutl.  L.L.  afn- 
_.....   .....  .  ^ght.fi-       '-      ------ 


—  Viiual  angU.  the  angle  under  which  an 
object  >•  leoD,  or  the  angls  formed  at  the 
eye  by  the  nyi  of  light  which  come  from 

object  li  near  the  eye  the  iliual  angle  l> 

appear  imaJler  than  when  near  ui.--  t'utfal 
wrtrtt.  In  peftp.  a  point  In  the  horizontal 

Vuual  raj/u.  lineiof  light.  Imagined  to  conic 

Vlntallie,  Vlniallifl  [vkh'Q-al-liJ,  c.l.  Tu 
make  tliual  or  vlilble     [Km.) 

TUuUM,  VltaAllM<Tiih'a.al-Ii),B.i.    Tn 


\  n.    The  auta  or 
a  alght ;  >  gllmpu ; 


a  ment^  plcti 


»(rt.U'iM).n.pI.     Anat 

.  of  which  l"--  " '■"'-  " 

type,    r 
ihabiUc 


I  of  the 


part,  Inhabitanti  ot  the  warmer  parla  of 
temperate  tune,  and  are  found  In  both 
Old  and  Stw  Worlds  eipeclally  in  Aau. 
They  are  •armentoee  and  moitly  climbing 
ahrubi;  the  lower  leavei  are  oppoiite,  and 
the  upper  onei  allenute,  tlalked,  ilmple, 
lobed,  or  compound,  witii  ttlpulei  at  the 
baae.  The  peduncleanreracemoie,  thyrwid, 
eorymbou.  cymoie.  or  umbaUate  oppoilta 

tendril).    See  Vrtia. 
Vltama,ln.    Victual*.    Oiauetr.    BeaVio- 


FS,  ncliim.  to  live.  Akin 
are  alio  T%ma,  Tivadly,  viclual,  viand.  &t. 
FromarootaeenalaoinR^iat.  Sec  Quick.) 
1.  Pertaining  to  life,  either  auinial  or  vtgt- 
table;  aa,  viioJ  energla;  rHal  powen.    '  Be- 
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2.  Contributing  to  life;  necessary  to  life;  as, 
vital  air;  vitoi  blood— 3.  Containing  life. 

Spirits  that  lire  throughout, 
y$ta/  in  every  part.  MUtcn. 

4.  Being  the  seat  of  life;  being  Uiat  on  which 
life  depends. 

The  dart  flew  on,  and  pierc'd  a  vUmi  part.    Pept. 

6.  Very  necessary;  highly  important;  essen- 
tial; indispensable. 

A  competence  is  vital  to  content.      Young. 

(To)  Lanfranc  .  .  .  Latin  Christianity  looked  up 
as  the  champion  of  her  vital  doctrine.      Milman. 

6.  t  So  disposed  as  to  live;  capable  of  living; 
viable. 

Pjrthagoras  and  Hippocrates  aiErm  the  birth  of  the 
seventh  month  to  be  vital.  Sir  T.  Brvwtu. 

—  VUtU  air,  an  nld  name  for  oxygen  gas, 
which  is  essential  to  animal  life.  —  viUU 
fiiiid,  the  name  given  by  Schultze  to  a  fluid 
in  plants  found  in  certain  vessels  called  by 
him  vital  veueU.  It  is  also  termed  Latex 
(which  tee).— Vital  /uneHons,  those  func- 
tions or  faculties  of  the  body  on  which  life 
immediately  depends,  as  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  respiration,  digestion.  ^.—  Vital 
principle,  the  unknown  cause  of  life. 
^ntaUsm  (vl'tal-ixm).  n.  In  biol.  the  doctrine 
'  that  ascribes  all  the  functions  of  an  organ- 
ism to  a  vital  principle  distinct  from  chem- 
ical and  other  physical  forces. 
VltallBt  (vftalist).  n.  One  who  holds  the 
doctrine  of  vitalism. 

The  development  of  biological  science  has  pro- 
greoed  contemporaneously  with  the  successive  vic- 
tories gained  by  the  phjrsdsts  over  the  vitalistt. 
StiU  no  physicist  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  explain- 
ing any  fundamental  vital  phenomenon  upon  purely 
physiod  and  chemical  principles.    //.  A.  Nicholson. 

Vitality  (vl-uriti),  n.  l.  The  state  of  show- 
ing  vital  powers  or  capacities;  the  principle 
of  animation  or  of  life;  as,  the  vHaXity  of 
vegetable  seeds  or  of  eggs. 

The  essenti.tl  phenomenon  of  vitality  Is,  ...  in 
the  words  of  Herbert  Spencer,  'the  continuous  ad* 
Justroent  of  internal  relations  to  external  relations.' 
and  life,  in  its  eflfect,  is  the  totality  of  the  functions 
of  a  living  being.  H.  A.  Nicholson. 

2.  Animntinn;  manifestation  of  life  or  of  n 
capAii  ty  for  lasting;  as,  an  institution  devoid 
of  vitalitif. 

Vltalliatlon  (vi'taMz-ii''shon).  n.  The  act 
or  process  of  infusing  the  vital  principle. 

Vltaliso  (vi'tallz),  v.t  pret.  A  pp.  vitalized; 
ppr.  vitalizina.  To  give  life  to ;  to  furnish 
with  the  vital  principle;  as.  vUtUized  blood. 

Organic  assimilation  ...  is  a  force  which  not  only 
produces  motion  and  chemical  change,  but  also 
vitalioes  the  matter  on  which  it  acts.        Whnoctl. 

Vltalbr  (vl'tal-Ii).  adv.  1.  In  a  vital  manner; 
so  asto  give  life. 

The  organic  structure  of  human  bodies,  by  which 
they  are  fitted  to  live  and  move,  and  to  be  vitally 
informed  by  the  soul,  is  the  workmanship  of  a  most 
wise  and  beneficent  Maker.  Btntl^. 

2.  Essentially;  as.  viiaSLy  important. 
Vitals  ( vl'talz  Xn.  pi,    I.  Internal  parts  or 
organs  of  animal  bodies  essential  to  life: 
used  vaguely  or  generally. 

The  disease  preyed  upon  his  vitals:  and  he  soon 
discovered,  with  indignation,  that  health  was  not  to 
be  bought.  ythnson. 

2.  The  part  of  a  complex  whole  essential  to 
its  life,  existence,  or  to  a  sound  state ;  as. 
corruption  of  manners  preys  upon  the  vital* 
of  a  state. 

Vltellanrt  (vit'elU-ri),  fv.  [L  viUUm,  the 
yolk  of  an  m]  The  place  where  the  yolk 
of  an  egfl:  swims  in  the  white.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Vltellicle  (Tl-tellikI),  n.  [Dim.  of  viUllue.  ] 
In  phytioL  the  little  yolk-bag.  or  the  bag 
containing  that  part  of  the  yolk  which  has 
not  been  converted  into  the  germ-mass  and 
embryo.    In  man  it  is  the  wnhUioal  veeicle. 

Vitellln,  Vitelline  (vitellin).  n.  A  sub- 
stance consisting  of  casein  and  albumen, 
characteristic  of  the  yolk  of  birds'  eggs. 

^telline  (vl-tenin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  yolk  of  eggs,  more  especially  to  the 
dentoplastic  or  nutritive  part  of  the  yolk. 

^tellOB  (vi-tel'us).  n.  [L..  the  yolk  of  an 
.1    1.  In  phyttiol.  the  yolk  of  an  egg.— 


2.  In  bot  a  membrane  inclosing  the  embryo 
in  some  plants,  as  Nvmpheea.  ginger,  and 
pepper.  It  seems  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
embryo  sac,  or  the  sac  of  the  amnios. 
Vltex  (vi'teks).  n.  [L.,  from  viro,  to  bind, 
in  allusion  to  the  flexible  branches.]  A  ge- 
nus of  plants,  nat.  order  Yerbenacen.  The 
best  known  species  is  V.  agntu  catttu  (the 
chaste  tree),  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
The  fruit  is  globular,  with  an  acrid  and  aro- 
matic taste,  and  is  called  wild  pepper  in  the 
south  of  France.  The  leaves,  in  ancient 
times,  were  strewed  upon  beds,  and  sup- 


pose<l  to  preserve  chastity.  F.  aUiuima 
and  V.  arborea,  whidi  grow  In  hot  countries, 
yield  valuable  timber. 

latiate  (vish'i-at).  v.t.  pret.  &.  pp.  vitiated; 
ppr.  vituiting.  [L.  vitio,  vittatum,  from 
vttiutn,  a  fault,  vice.  See  Vice.)  1.  To  ren- 
der vicious,  faulty,  or  imperfect ;  to  injure 
the  quality  or  substance  of ;  to  cause  to  be 
defective;  to  impair;  to  spoil. 

The  sun  in  his  garden  gives  him  the  purity  of  visible 
objects,  and  of  true  nature,  before  siie  was  vitiated 
by  luxury.  £vt(yn. 

This  undistingnishing  complaisance  win  vitiate  the 
taste  of  readers.  Garth. 

2.  To  cause  to  fail  of  effect  either  in  whole 
or  in  part;  to  render  invalid  or  of  no  effect; 
to  destroy  the  validity  or  binding  force  of,  as, 
of  a  legal  instrument  or  a  transaction;  to  di- 
vest of  legal  value  or  authority;  to  invali- 
date; as,  any  undue  influence  exerted  on  a 
jury  vitiateM  their  verdict ;  fraud  vitiatet  a 
contract;  a  court  is  vitiated  by  the  presence 
of  unqnalifled  persons  sitting  as  members 
of  It.  —  Stn.  To  impair,  spoil,  deprave,  em- 
base,  contaminate,  taint,  infect,  defile,  pol- 
lute, sophisticate. 

Vitiation  (vish-i-4'shonX  n.  The  act  of  viU- 
ating;  (a)  impairment;  corruption;  as,  the 
vitiation  of  the  blood,  (b)  A  rendering  in- 
valid or  illegal;  as,  the  v^iation  of  a  contract 
or  a  court 

Vitionla  (vi-tik'Q-U),  n.  [Dim.  of  L.  vitit,  a 
vine.  ]  In  6ot  a  trailing  stem,  as  of  a  cucum- 
ber. 

ViUcnlture  (vit'i-kult&r),  n.  [L  vitis,  a 
vine,  and  exUtura,  culture.]  The  culture  or 
cultivation  of  the  vine. 

Vitllltlgatet(vit-i-lit'i-git).i>.i.  [L.vitaitigo, 
vitilitiqatum  —  vitium,  vice,  and  litigo,  to 

auarrel  ]  To  contend  in  law  Utigiously,  cap- 
lously,  or  vexatiously. 
Vitllitlgationt(vit-i.Ut'ig&''shonXn.  Vex- 
atious or  quarrelsome  litigation. 


m  force  you  by  riffht  ratiocination 
To  leave  your  tntilitig^ation. 


ButUr. 


VltiOSity  ( vish-i-os'iU ),  n.  The  state  of 
being  vicious;  corrupted  state;  depravation. 
*The  corruption,  perverseness,  and  vitiotity 
of  man's  will'    ^itk. 

Vitions,  Vitionsly ,  VitUmmeu  (vish'us, 
vish'us-li,  vish'us-nes>  See  Vicious  and  ito 
derivatives. 

Vitis  (vi'tisV  n.  [L.,  a  vine,  from  a  root  vi^ 
to  be  pliant,  seen  in  rise,  to  twist  together, 
to  plait,  to  bend,  vimtn^  a  pliant  twig;  and 
in  B.  vtithe,  iritAy,]  A  genus  of  planta.  the 
l^rpe  of  the  nat.  order  Vitaceae ;  the  vines. 
The  species,  which  are  found  chiefly  in  Asia 
and  America,  are  climbing  shrubs,  with 
simple  lobed,  cut,  or  toothed,  rarely  com- 
pound leaves,  and  thyrsoid  racemes  of  small 
greenish  yellow  flowers,  and  bearing  in  clus- 
ters a  fruit  called  grapes.  The  best  known, 
and  by  far  the  most  important  species,  is 
the  V.  vinifera.  the  common  vine  or  grape- 
vine, a  native  of  Central  Asia,  of  which  there 
is  a  multitude  of  varieties.  The  cultivation 
of  the  vine  extends  from  near  56*  north  lati- 
tude to  the  eauator,  but  in  south  latitudes 
it  only  extonos  to  about  40*.  It  is  rarely 
grown  at  a  greater  altitude  than  8000  feet 
In  favourable  seasons  the  vine  ripens  in  the 
open  air  in  England,  and  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  inferior  wine  were  made  from  native 
grapes.  Vineyards  are  now,  however,  un- 
known in  this  countr>':  but  the  grapes  raised 
in  hothouses  are  excf  Ileiit  The  vine  grows 
in  every  sort  of  soil;  luit  that  which  is  light 
and  gravelly  seems  best  suited  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fine  wines.  The  vine  is  a  long- 
lived  plant ;  indeed,  in  warm  climates,  the 
period  of  its  existence  is  not  known.  It  is 
propagated  fmm  seeds,  layers,  cuttings, 
grafting,  and  by  inoculation.  Several  spe- 
cies of  vine  are  indigenous  in  North  America. 
as  the  Viti$  LaJbnteea,  the  wild-vine  or  fox- 
grape;  V.  eordifolia,  heart-leaved  vine  or 
chicken-grape;  F.niparta,  river- side  or  sweet- 
scented  vine.    See  WINK. 

Vltreo-6lectrlc(vifr§-6-#-lek"trik).a.  Con- 
taining  or  exhibiting  positive  electricity,  or 
electricity  similar  to  that  which  is  excited 
by  rubbing  glass. 

Vitreous  (  vit'r6-us  \  a.  [  L.  vitreut,  from 
vitnim,  glass:  same  root  as  video,  to  see.  See 
Vision]  l.  Of,  pertaining  to.  or  obtained 
from  glass.  — 2.  Consisting  of  glass:  as,  a 
rtfreota substance.— 3.  Resembling  glass:  as, 
the  vitreotu  hnmonr  of  the  eye.  so  called 
from  ita  resembling  melted  glasa  Bay. 
This  humour  occupies  more  than  three - 
fourths  of  the  interior  of  the  eye,  and  is 
seated  behind  the  crystalline  lens.  The  rays 


of  li^t  which  enter  the  eye  undergo  two 
refractions  in  passing  through  the  aqueous 
humonr  and  crystalline  lens.  On  entering 
the  vitreous  humour  they  undergo  a  third 
refraction,  thus  acquiring  their  final  degree 
of  convergence,  so  that  they  form  an  image 
at  a  focus  on  the  retina  or  very  near  it  8e« 
Etk.  —  Vitreoue  electricity,  tnat  produceil 
by  rubbing  glass,  as  distinguished  from 
retinout  electricity.    See  Electricitt. 

VitreOOSneiS  (vif  r6-us-nesX  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  vitreous;  resembluice  to 
glass. 

Vitrescenoe  (vi-trea'sensX  n.  [From  L.  vif- 
rum,  glass.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
vitrescent;  a  tendency  to  become  glass  or 
glassy ;  susceptibility  of  being  formed  into 
glass;  glasainess. 

yitrosoent  (vi-tres'sentX  a.  Turning  into 
glass;  tending  to  become  glass. 

Vitresoible  (vi-tres'sibl),  a.  Capable  of  be- 
ing vitrified. 

Vitric  (vitMkX  a.  [L.  vib-wm,  glasa.]  Of<r 
pertaining  to  the  fused  compounds  in  which 
silex  preoominates.  such  as  glaas  and  some 
of  the  enamels:  in  contradisUnction  to  eer- 
amic 

VitrHkotion  (vit-ri-fak'shonX  n.  The  act. 
process,  or  operation  of  vitrifying  or  con- 
verting into  glass  or  a  glaasy  substance  by 
heat;  as,  the  vitr\facti(m  of  sand,  flint,  and 

_pebb1es  with  alkaiiine  salta. 

Vitrifiaotnre  (vit'rifaktar).  n.  (L.tUritm, 
glass.]    The  manufacture  of  glass. 

Vitrinable  (vit'ri-fia-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  vitrified  or  converted  into  gla«  by 
beat  and  fusion:  as,  flint  and  alkaliea  are 
vitr^lable. — Vitri/iable  coloun,  metallic  pig- 
menta,  which  become  vitrifled  when  uad, 
on  surfaces.  Such  are  used  in  enamels, 
pottery,  and  stained  glass. 

^triflcablet  (vit-rif  i  ka-blX  a.   Vitriflable. 

Vitrifleatet  (vit-rif i-k&t).  i^.t   To  vitrify. 

Vitrifleation  ( vit-rif  i-ki'^shonX  n.  Vitri- 
faction  (which  seeX 

Vitrifled  (vit'ri-fidX  p.  end  a.  Converted 
into  glass.— rttn>!^d  forte,  a  clav  of  pre- 
historic hill  fortresses,  principally  found  on 
the  creatoof  Scottish  hills,  butalao  in  France, 
the  walls  of  which  are  perfectly  or  par- 
tially vit|;ifled  or  transformed  into  a  nnd 
of  glass.  It  has  not  yet  been  satistacto«lly 
solved  whether  the  vitrifaction  was  inten- 
tional or  nut 

Vitriform  (vit'rf-formX  a.  [L.  vitrum,  glasa, 
and  E.  fonn]  Having  the  form  or  resem- 
blance of  glass. 

Vltrliy  (vifri-nx  v.t  pret  *  pp. 
ppr.  vitrifying.  (L.  vitrum,  glass,  and  raeio, 
to  make.]  To  convert  into  glass  by  losion 
or  the  action  of  heat;  as,  to  vUr^y  sand  and 
alkaline  salta 

Vitrliy  (vit'ri-fl).  v.i.  To  become  glaaa;  to 
be  converted  into  glasa. 

Chemists  make  ve&sels  of  anhnal  Mibctaaccs  cal- 
dned,  which  will  not  vttn/y  in  the  fire. 

Ar^Hthnot. 

Vitriol  (vlt'ri-olX  n.  [Fr.  vitriol.  LL.  vtl- 
rinlum,  a  glassy  substance,  from  L.  vitru%a^ 

f;lass.  f^m  the  crystalline  form  and  trane- 
ucencv  of  the  sulphates.]  The  old  chemi- 
cal and  still  the  common  name  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  of  many  of  ito  compounds,  which, 
in  certain  states,  have  a  glassv  appear- 
ance.—Bftts  vitrixA  or  copper  v%triU,  sul- 
phate of  copper. —(7rf«n  vitriol.  See  Cop- 
peras.—Lead  vitriol,  sulphate  of  lead;  an- 
glesite— JNTiclret  vitriol,  hydrated  sulphate 
of  nickel.  —Oil  of  vitriol^  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.— ii«d  vitriol,  (a)  a  sulphate  of 
cobalt  CaUed  also  CobaU  VUrioL  (b)  Red 
sulphate  of  iron.  CaUedalaoFiCrMi/jrars. 
—  White  vitriol,  sulphate  of  zinc 

Vitriolato  (vit'ri-d-l&t),  v.t  pret  A  pp^ 
vitriolated;  ppr.  vitruMting.  To  convert 
into  a  vitriol,  as  iron  pyrites  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen,  whlcli  reduces  the  iron  to 
an  oxide,  and  the  sulphur  to  sulphuric  acid. 
Thus  the  sulphide  of  iron  when  vitriolated 
becomes  sulpnate  of  iron  or  green  vitriol, 
f  Nearly  obsolete.] 

Vitrlolate,  Vitriolated  (vit'ri-6-l4t.  vifri- 
d-lat-edX  p.  And  a.  Converted  into  a  ml- 
phate  or  a  vitriol. 

Vitriolation  (vit'ri-6-U''shonX  n.  The  act 
or  process  of  converting  into  a  sulphate  or 
a  vltrioL 

Vitriolic  (vit.ri.onkX  «•  Pertaining  to 
vitriol;  having  the  oualUies  of  ritriol.  o<- 
obtained  from  vitriol.—  Vitriolic  aeii^  aa 
old  name  for  sulphuric  add. 

VltrlOline  (virri-o-lfnXo.  Of .  pertaining  to, 
or  resembling  vitriol ;  vitriolic.  *  A  q^inc 
of  a  vitrioUne  taste  and  odour.*    FMUer, 


Fite,  flkr.  fat.  full;       me.  met  her;       pine,  pin;     n6te.  not  mdve;       tfibe,  tub,  bqll;       oil,  pound;       fl,  8c.  absine;      J,  8e  U^ 
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VIVI-PERCBPnOK 


VitntTUa  ScroU 


vv,  Vittc 


VltritfUiable  (rifri-oMs-a-bl).  a.    Capable 
of  being  converted  into  a  ritrloL 
VltriolUatiOli  (Tit'ri-ol-b-4''ihon).     See 

VlTRIOLATIOM. 

VttrloUie  (Tit'ri-olIiX  v.t  Same  at  VUH- 
otaU. 

Vltrloloait  (Ti-ttfo-laiX  a.  Containing 
Tltriol;  vitriolic 

Vltr(HU-Trlno(vifr6Ki«*tr«^ndXn.  A  kind 
of  filigree  or  reticulated  gla«swork,  invented 
by  the  Venetiant  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
consisting  of  a  lace-work  of  white  enamel 
or  transparent  glass,  forming  a  series  of 
diamond-shaped  sections;  in  the  centre  of 
each  an  air-bubble  was  allowed  to  remain 
as  a  decoration.    FairholL 

Vltrotype  (vit'ro-UpX  n.  In  vhotog.  a  name 
given  to  the  processes  which  involve  the 
production  of  collodion  film  pictures  on 

^ass.    R  H.  Knight 

YuraTlan  (vl-trO'vl-anX  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Marcus  Vitruviut  Polllo,  a  celebrated 
Boman  architect,  bom  about  80  B.a— Fi- 
truvian  teroUt 
an  architectu- 
ral ornament 
named  after 
Vitruvius,and 
consisting  of  a 
series  of  con- 
voluted scrolls,  which  is  very  fanciful  and 
varied.  It  frequently  occurs  in  frieies  of 
the  Composite  order. 

Vltto(vit'«x  n.  pL  vittwCvirax  [L.i  i.  a 

headband,  fillet,  or  garland;  speoiflcallv. 
amoug  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans,  a  rib- 
bon or  flUet  used  as  a  decoration  of  sacred 
persons  or  things,  as  of  priests,  victims, 
statues,  altars,  and  the  like. 
2.  In  6ot  a  name  given  to  the 
receptacles  of  oil  which  are 
found  in  the  fruits  of  um- 
belliferous plants,  as  in  those 
of  anise,  dill,  fennel,  caraway, 
dec.  The  cut  shows  the  fruit 
of  Carum  CartU  (common 
caraway  seeds):  vv,  vittas. 
The  same  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  various  stripes 
wnich  are  found  upon  leaves. 

Vlttote  (vit'itX  a.    tFrom 
viUa.)     "L  Provided  with  a 
vitU  or  vittM.— 1  In  bot.  striped  length- 
wise* 

Yltuilne (vit'fillnX  a.  [L.  vUulinut,  from 
vOuia,  a  calf.  See  Vbal.]  Belonging  to  a 
calf  or  to  veaL 

VltuperaWe  (vltfi'pe-ra-blX  a.  [SeeViru- 
PBRATB.]  Deserving  or  liable  to  vitupera- 
tion; blameworthy;  censurable.    Caxton, 

Vltnperate  (vi-ta'pe-rit).  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
vUuptraUd;  ppr.  ffituperating.  [Fr.  vOu- 
pertr,  *  to  vituperate,  dispraise.discommend ' 
ICo^rave);  from  L.  vittfptro,  vituperatum 
—otftum.  a  vice,  a  fault,  and  paro,  to  pre- 
pare. ]  To  blame  with  abusive  language;  to 
find  fault  with  abusively;  to  abuse  verbally; 
to  rate;  to  objurgate.  [This  word  seems  to 
have  coroe  into  use  much  later  than  vitu- 
peration and  vituperabU.) 

vltnperation  (vI-til'pe-rft"shonX  n.  [L.  vi- 
tuperatio.]  The  act  of  vituperating:  cen- 
sure with  abusive  terms;  abuse;  railing. 

Ctucton. 

When  •  man  becomes  untracuble.  and  inaccessible, 
by  Aerceoess  and  pride,  then  vitufermti*H  comes 
upon  him.  and  priTation  of  honour  fwows  him. 

Does  Demosthenes  imafine  that  Philip  is  not 
^eatly  more  fertile  in  the  means  of  annoyance  than 
any  Athenian  is  m  the  terms  of  vituftrmtun. 

LnntUr. 

Vltaperatlye  (v1-tQ'pe-rit-ivX  a.  Serving 
to  vituperate;  containing  or  expresslDg  abu- 
sive censure;  abusive.  *Vitup€TiUiv€  appel- 
lations.'   B.  Jonton. 

The  torrents  of  female  eloquence,  especially  to  th« 
vitu/erative  way,  stem  all  opposition.    CMrtte^fU. 

Vltnp«ratiyidy(vi-ta'pe-rit-iviiXadv.  in 
a  vHuperative  manner;  with  vituperation; 
abuiively. 

Vltuperator  (v!-tft'pe-rftt-«r),  n.  One  who 
vituperates;  one  who  censures  abusively;  a 
reprehender;  a  reviler. 

Yltaperioait  (vl-tft-p*'ri-us),  a.  Worthy  of 
vituperation;  diamcefuL  'A  vitupertmu 
and  vile  name.'   iSWtton. 

VlTa  (vA'viX  interj.  [It]  An  lUlian  ex- 
clamation of  applause  or  Joy,  corresponding 
to  the  French  vive,  long  live:  often  used 
substantively :  as.  the  king  reached  his 
palace  amidst  the  viwu  of  the  people. 

vlTaoe  (y«-vil'chiX  o-  i^^-l  In  miaie.  viva- 
cious; brisk;  specifically,  a  direction  to 

_perfonn  a  passage  in  a  brisk  lively  manner. 

YiTadUnu  (vi-va'shusX  a.  [L.  vivas,  viwaeii. 


from  vivo^  to  live,  vieia,  alive.  See  Vital.  ] 
l.t  Having  vigorous  powers  of  life;  long- 
lived;  tenacious  of  life.  FulUr;  BentUy.  See 
VIYAOITT.  1.— 1  Lively;  active:  sprightly  in 
temper  or  conduct;  proceeding  from  or 
characterized  by  sprishtliness.  'People  of  a 
mooetotw  temper,  uowell.  'Here  if  the 
poet  had  not  been  viwuiotu.'  Relator:— 
8.  In  bot  living  throughout  the  year  or  for 
several  years;  perennial.— Sm.  Sprightly, 
lively,  animated,  brisk,  gay.  merry.  Jocund, 
light-hearted. 

VlTaeUmily  (vI-v4'shus-liX  ttdv.  In  a 
vivacious  manner;  with  vivacity,  life,  or 
spirit. 

yiTaeUmmeu  (vl-vi'shns-nesX  n,  l.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  vivacious;  vivacity; 
liveliness.— 2. t  State  of  being  long-lived; 
longevity,  'fin)  vioaciotmuu  they  outlive 
most  men.'    PtuUr, 

Vlvaeltj  (vl-vasl-UX  n.  [Fr.  vivaeU^;  L. 
vivaeitat,  SeeVlTAOlous.]  1. 1  The  quality 
of  being  vivacious  in  old  sense  of  long- 
lived;  tenacity  of  life;  hence,  length  of  life; 
longevity. 

They  .  .  .  sunrirs  seme  days  the  loss  of  their 
beads  and  h^irts:  so  Tlgocous  is  their  vivacitv. 

James  Sands  of  Horbom  in  this  county,  is  most  re- 
markable for  his  vivacHy,  for  he  lived  140  years. 

FuUtr. 

2.  Livelinessof  manner  or  character;  sprisht- 
liness  of  temper  or  behaviour ;  animation ; 
briskness;  cheerfulness;  spirit;  as.  a  lady 
of  great  vivacity.  *  A  \ptaX  vivacity  in  his 
countenance.'  Dryden.  *  QT^t,t  vivacity  in 
his  fancy.'    Bumet 

YlTandlere  (v«-vftfk-d«-4rX  n.  [Fr..  fem. 
of  vivandier,  from  It  vivandierc,  a  sutler, 
from  viiNifufa.  food.  SeeViAVD.]  A  female 
attached  to  French  and  other  continental 
regiments,  who  sells  provisions  and  liquor. 
The  dreM  is  generally  a  modified  form  of 
that  of  the  r^ment. 

VlTartnm  (vl-vft'ri-umX  n.  [L.,  from  vivui, 
alive.  See  Vital.]  A  place  artificially  pre- 
pared for  keeping  animals  alive,  in  as  nearly 
as  possible  their  natural  state,  as  a  parte,  a 
warren,  a  fish-pond,  or  the  like;  a  vivarium 
for  fresh  or  salt  water  animals  is  usually 
called  an  aquarium  (which  seeX 

VlTaxy  (vl>a-riX  n.  A  place  for  keeping 
living  animals,  a  vivarium  (which  seei  *  Thai 
cage  and  vivary  of  fowls  and  beasts.  Donne. 

Vlvat  (v«-vi),  tnter^.  [Fr.,  from  third  pers. 
sing.  prea.  subl.  of  L  vivo,  to  live;  lit 
may  he  (or  she)  live.]  An  exclamation  of 
applause  or  Joy;  a  viva:  sometimes  referred 
to  as  a  noun. 

Twentv-seven  mUUons  traveUinf  on  such  courses, 
with  gold  Jinrling  in  every  pocket,  with  vtvmtt  hea- 
ven high,  are  Incessantly  advancing  ...  to  the  firm 
land's  end.  Cartylt. 

VlYa  TOOe  (vfva  vd's^X  o^'v.  [L. .  by  the  liv- 
ing voice.]  By  word  of  mouth;  orally;  as, 
to  vote  i^MMi  voce;  to  communicate  wiUi  an- 
other person  viva  voce:  sometimes  used  ad- 
jectively;  as,  a  viva  voce  examination. 

YlTda  (viVdaX  n.    Same  as  V\fda. 

Vive  (v*v),  a.  (Fr.,  fem.  of  vsf;  L  vivut, 
lively,  alive.  SeeVnrAaor8,Ac.]  l.fLively; 
vivid;  vivacious;  forcible.  Bacon.— 2.  Bright; 
clear:  distinct    [Scotch.] 

Vive  (v4v),  interj.  (Fr. ,  from  vivre,  L.  vivere, 
to  live.]  Long  live;  success  to;  as,  vive  le 
rot,  long  live  the  king;  vive  la  bagatelle, 
success  to  trifles  or  sport 

Vlv^yt  (vIv'UX  adv.  In  a  vivid  or  lively 
manner.    '  Vively  limned.'    Mareton. 

Vlvenoyt  (vi'ven-slX  n.  [L.  vtvent,  viventie, 
ppr.  of  vivo,  to  live.]  Manner  of  supporting 
file  or  vegetation.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Vlverra  (vl-ver'aX  n.  (L,  a  ferret]  A 
genus  of  digitigrade  and  carnivorous  mam- 
malia, the  type  of  the  family  Viverrid* 
(which  seeX 

Vlverrlda  (vl-ver'i-dfiX  ^  pl-  A  family  of 
digitigrade  camivora,  many  of  the  species 
of  which  are  furnished  with  anal  glands, 
which  secrete  the  peculiar  fatty  substance 
known  as  civet  They  are  mostly  long- 
bodied,  short-legged  animals,  with  stifllsn 
fur,  a  long  tail,  and  a  sharp  muxzle.  Be- 
sides the  civet-cat  and  the  genet  (which  seeX 
numerous  other  forms  are  referred  to  the 
ViverridsR,  as  the  palm-cat  {Paradoxuru* 
typu$%  the  binturongs(Arcticti8X  the  cyno- 
l^e,  the  suricate,  the  ichneumon,  Ae.  In 
anatomical  characters,  as  well  as  in  external 
appearance,  the  ViverridsD  approach  very 
Closely  both  to  the  cat  family  and  to  the 
hyvnas. 

Vlven  (viv'Art).  n.  pl.  (Ft.  vivrti,  provisions, 
victuals,  from  vivre,  L  vivere,  to  live.]  Food; 
eaUbles;  victuals.   Sir  W.  Scott    (Scotch.] 


Vlvee  (vivz),  n.  pl  (Fr.  avivee,  according  to 
Littr^  from  vive.  lively,  brisk,  eau  vive,  run- 
ning water,  because  the  animals  are  said  to 
contract  this  complaint  through  drinking 
running  water.  ]  A  disease  of  animals,  par- 
ticularly of  horses,  and  more  especially  of 
young  horses  at  grass,  seated  in  the  glands 
under  the  ear,  where  a  tumour  is  formed 
which  sometimes  ends  in  suppuration.  Writ- 
ten also  Fivee. 

Vlvlaillte(vivi-an-ItXn.  [After  the  Enslish 
mineralogist,  F.  O.  Yivian.'\  A  phosphate 
of  iron,  of  various  shades  of  blue  and  green, 
sometimes  used  as  a  pigment 

Vivid  (vivldX  a>  [L.  vtvtdtM,  from  vivta. 
lively,  alive,  from  stem  of  vivo,  to  live.  See 
Vital.  1  1.  Exhibiting  the  appearance  of 
life  or  freshness;  bright;  clear;  Dvely;  fresh; 
strong;  intense;  as,  Uie  vivid  colours  of  the 
rainbow;  the  vivid  green  of  flourishing  v^e- 
tables.  '  The  fullest  and  most  vivid  colours. ' 
Newton. 

VMd  was  the  light 
Which  flashed  at  this  from  out  the  other's  eye. 

W»rdn»orth, 

2.  Forming  brilliant  images  or  painting  in 
lively  colours;  realistic. 

Where  the  genius  is  bright,  and  the  imagination 
vivid,  the  power  of  memory  may  low  its  improve- 
ment. iVatts. 

Stv.  Lively,  bright,  strong,  clear,  lucid, 
striking,  lustrous,  splendent,  intense,  fresh. 
VlVldlty(vi.vid'i-UX».  Vividness.  [Bare.] 
Vividly  (vivMd-UX  adv.  In  a  vivid  man- 
ner: (a)  with  life;  in  a  lively  manner;  wltli 
stoength  or  inteiisity. 

Sensitive  objects  affect  a  roan  much  more  vHHdly 
than  those  which  affect  only  his  mind.  S0Mth. 

(6)  With  brightness ;  in  bright  or  glowing 
colours;  with  animated  exhibition  to  the 
mind ;  as.  the  scene  was  vividly  depicted ; 
the  counsel  vividly  represented  the  miseries 
of  his  client 

VlVldneM  (viVid-nesX  tv.  1.  The  quality  of 
being  vivid ;  liveliness;  strength;  sprightli- 
ness. 

All  great  steps  in  sdence  reouire  a  peculiar  dis- 
tinctness and  vrvtdruss  of  thought  in  the  discoverer. 

2.  Strength  of  colouring;  brightness.  Boyle. 
Vlvlflc,  Vlvlflcal  (vl-vlf 'ik.  vi-vif 'Ik-al),  a. 
[L.  vivificue.     See  VlviFT.1     Giving  life; 
reviving;  enlivening;  vivifying.    [Bare.] 

Without  whose  (the  sun's)  salutary  and  viv^fic 
beams  all  motion  .  .  .  would  cease,  and  nothing  oe 
left  but  darkness  and  death.  Ray. 

Vlvlfleate  (viv'i-fik-itX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  vi- 
vUloated;  ppr.  vivi/lcating.  ( L  vivijlco,  vi- 
vyUatum—vivue,  alive,  and /acio,  to  make.] 

1.  To  give  life  to;  to  animate;  to  vivify. 
(Ewe.] 

God  vivi/l€miu  .  .  .  the  whole  world.  Sir  T.  M0re. 

2.  In  old  chem.  to  restore  or  reduce  to  the 
natural  state  or  to  the  metallic  state,  as  a 
metal  from  an  oxide,  solution,  or  the  like; 
to  revive. 

Vlvlflcatlon  (viva-fiki'^shonX  n.  The  act 
of  vivifying,  or  the  state  of  being  vivified ; 
the  act  of  giving  life;  revival.    (Bare.  ] 

The  nature  ot  vrvi/leatitm  is  l^est  enquired  in  crea- 
tures bred  of  putrefaction.  Bacon. 

Vlvlflcatlve  (vivM-fikat-iv).  a.  Able  to 
animate  or  give  life;  capable  of  vivifying. 
'  FitrMoofive  principle.'  Sir  T.  More.  [Bare  ] 

Vlvlnr(viv'i-n),  v.t  pret  &pp.  vivified;  ppr. 
vxv\fyiftg.  [Fr.  vivijler,  L  vivijlcare—vtwtt, 
alive,  and  /ado,  to  make.]  To  endue  with 
life;  to  animate;  to  make  to  be  living.  Har- 
vey. 

VlvUy  (viva-fIX  vi.  To  impart  life  or  ani- 
mation. 

Sitting  on  eggs  doth  vivi/y,  not  nourish.     Bacon. 

Viviparity  (vivi-par'i-tiX  n.  State  or  chai- 
acter  of  being  viviparous. 

In  reptiles  and  fishes  it  is  always  essentially  ovipa- 
rous, though  there  are  cases,  of  the  kind  above  re- 
ferred to,  m  which  vivifarUy  is  simulated. 

H.  S^Mcer. 

Viviparous  (vi-vip'a-rusXa.  [L.  vivue,  alive, 
and  pario,  to  bear.]  L  mdudng  young  in 
a  living  state,  as  distinguished  from  ovi- 
paroue,  producing  eggs.— 2.  In  bot.  produc- 
ing leaf -buds  in  place  of  fruit;  as.  a  vtvi- 
paroue  plant    Balfour. 

vlvlpaibualy  (vl-vip'a-rus-liX  adv.  In  a 
viviparotis  manner. 

These,  rapidlv  assuming  the  organintion  of  other 
imperfect  femalies,  are  bom  vivifarousty. 

H.  S^ncer. 

Vlvlmurousneaa  (vi-vip'a-rus-nes),  n.  Vivl- 
parity. 
lavl-peroeptlOll(vIv'i-p^r-sep''Bhon),n.  The 

BBrception  of  the  processes  of  vital  func- 
ons  in  their  natural  action :  opposed  to 
observation  by  viriseefion.  J.J.Q.  Wilkinton. 


ch,  cAain;     6h,  Sc.  loc*;     g,  go;     J,>ob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sln^;     tu,  then;  th,  iWn;    w.  ivlg;    wh,  icAig;    «h,  a/ure.  -See  Kit. 
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ViTiseotiOIl  (viv-i-sek'shon).  n.  [From  L. 
vivui,  alive,  and  tectio,  seettonis,  atsuiting, 
from  teco,  seetum,  to  cut.]  The  dissection 
of  a  living  animal;  the  art  and  practice  of 
experimenting  upon  living  animals  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  some  fact  in  physi- 
ology or  pathology  which  cannot  be  other- 
wise investigated.  Though  the  term  strictly 
is  applicable  to  cutting  operations  only,  it 
is  generally  employed  for  all  scientific  ex- 
periments performed  on  living  animals, 
whether  they  consist  of  cutting  operations, 
the  compression  of  parts  bv  ligatures,  the 
administration  of  poisons,  the  inoculation 
of  disease,  the  subjection  to  special  condi- 
tions of  food,  temperature,  or  respiration, 
or  to  the  action  of  drugs  and  medicines. 

ViYlseotor  (viv'i-sek-tir),  n.  One  who  prac- 
tises vivisection. 

Vixen  (vik'senX  n.  [A.  Sax.  /hcen,  fyxen,  a 
she-fox.  fern,  of  fax.  This  is  the  only  rem- 
nant of  an  old  English  mode  of  forming  the 
feminine  by  adding  the'  suffix  -tn,  which 
caused  umlaut ;  comp.  O.  fUchsxnn,  a  she- 
fox,  from  fuch*,  a  fox ;  So.  earline,  from 
earle.  As  to  change  of  /  to  v  see  V.]  1.  A 
she-fox.— 2.  A  froward,  turbulent,  quarrel- 
some woman;  a  scold;  a  termagant 

O.  when  she's  ^ngry,  she's  keen  and  shrewd. 

She  was  a  vixen  when  she  went  to  school. 

And  thou|^  she  be  but  little  she  is  fierce.    SMaJk. 

&  t  An  ill-tempered  snarling  man.    Barrow. 

VlzenlBh  (vik'sen-ish),  a.  Of.  pertaining  to. 
or  resembling  a  vixen;  cross:  ill-tempered. 
'A  viaeniih  countenance.'    Dickens. 

Vixeill7(vik'sen-ll),a.  Having  the  qualities 
of  a  vixen;  ill-tempered;  snappish.  'A 
vixeniy  pope.'    Barrow. 

Viz.  A  contraction  of  L  videlieetf  to  wit; 
namely.  The  z  represents  a  symbol  of  con- 
traction used  in  manuscripts  of  the  middle 
ages,  which,  with  many  other  modes  of  con- 
traction, was  transferred  into  the  earliest 
printed  books. 

Visament  (vl'za-ment).  n.  Advisement 
Shak.    [An  intentionally  erroneous  form.] 

Vlzardt  (viz'&rd),  n.  A  mask;  a  vizor.  '  To 
.  .  .  betrays  them  under  the  vizard  of  law.' 
Milton.    See  VisoR. 

Vlzardt  (viz'Ard).  o.^  To  mask;  to  disguise. 

Vlzler  (viri-6r  or  vi-zSr^,  n.  [Fr.  vizir,  from 
Ar.  toaztr,  a  vizier,  lit  a  bearer  of  burdens,  a 
porter,  from  toazara,  to  bear  a  burden.]  The 
title  of  a  high  political  officer  in  the  Turkish 
Empire  and  other  Mohammedan  states.  In 
Turkey  the  Utle  vizier  is  given  to  the  heads 
of  the  various  ministerial  departments  into 
which  the  divan  or  ministerial  council  is 
divided,  and  to  all  pashas  of  three  tails. 
(See  Fasua.)  The  president  of  the  divan, 
or  prime  minister,  is  known  as  grand  vizier, 
vizter-azam,  or  sadr-azam.  In  India  vizier 
was  the  highest  officer  at  the  court  of  the 
Mogul  Empire  at  Delhi;  and  nawab  vizier 
ultimately  became  the  hereditary  title  in 
the  dynasty  that  ruled  at  Oude.  Written 
also  Vizir. 

ViMters  nodding;  tn^i^ether 

In  some  Arabian  ni^ht.  Ttnnyton. 

The  tyrants  of  the  East  become  puppets  or  slaves 
of  their  vifirs.  HaUatn. 

Vlzlerate  (vlz'i-^r-it  or  vi-zdr'&tXn.  The 
office,  state,  or  authority  of  a  vizier. 

Vlllerlal  (vi-ze'ri-al).  a.  Of.  pertaining  to, 
or  issued  by  a  vizier. 

Vizor  (viz'or),  n.  A  mask  or  protection  for 
the  face ;  the  movable  face-guard  of  a  hel- 
met   See  Visor. 

Vizor  (viz'or),  v.t.  To  cover  with  a  vizor,  or 
as  with  a  vizor;  to  mask;  to  disguise. 

Vizoring  up  a  red 
And  dpher  face  of  rounded  fooilshoess.    Ttnnyson. 

Vlaoke-yark  (vUklci-varkX  »•  See  Wart- 
Hoa. 

Vocable  (v61ca-b1),  n.  [L  vooahmlwn.  from 
roco,  to  call,  vox,  voew.the  voice.  See  VoiCR.1 
A  word;  a  term;  a  name;  specifically,  a  word 
considered  as  composed  of  certain  sounds 
or  letters  without  regard  to  its  meaning. 

We  will  next  endeavour  to  understand  that  vocahU 
or  term,  tyr^nnus,  that  is,  a  tyrant  or  an  evil  kine. 

Sir  G.  Buck. 

Vocalmlary  (vd-kab'Q-la-ri),  n.  [Fr.  voca- 
bulaire,  from  L.  vocabtUutnt  a  word.  See 
VocABLB]  1.  A  list  or  collection  of  the 
words  of  a  language,  arranged  in  alphabeti- 
cal order  and  briefly  explained;  a  word- 
book; a  dictionary  or  lexicon.— 2.  Sum  or 
stock  of  words  employed ;  range  of  language. 

His  vccm^uiary  seems  to  have  been  no  larger  than 
was  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Macautay. 

—  Vocabulary,  Dictionary,  Olotsaru,    A  vo- 
cabulary is  now,  at  least,  commonly  under- 
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stood  to  be  a  list  of  the  words  occurring  in 
a  specific  work  or  author,  generally  alpha- 
betically arranged,  defined,  and  appended 
to  the  text;  whereas  we  applv  the  term  dic- 
tionary to  a  word-book  of  all  the  words  in 
a  language  or  of  any  department  of  art  or 
science,  without  reference  to  any  particular 
work;  thus,  we  speak  of  a  vocabulary  to 
Ctesar,  but  of  a  dictionary  of  architecture, 
chemistrv,  the  English  language,  &c.  A 
glossary  h  yet  more  restricted  than  a  vocab- 
ulary, being  a  list  and  explanation  of  pecu- 
liar terms,  as  technical,  dialectic,  or  anti- 
quated words,  occurring  In  a  particular 
author  or  department;  as,  a  glossary  to 
Chaucer,  Bums,  &o. ;  a  glonary  of  terms  of 
art,  and  the  like. 

VocabullBt  (vd-kab'u-listX  n.  The  writer  or 
framer  of  a  vocabulary. 

Vocal  (vO'kal).  a.    [L.  vooalis.    See  VoiOB.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  voice  or  speech;  uttered 
or  modulated  by  the  voice. 

They  Joined  their  voeai  worship  to  the  choir. 

Milton. 

2.  Having  a  voice;  endowed  or  as  if  endowed 
with  a  voice. 

The  stream,  the  wood,  the  ^e 
Is  vocal  with  the  plaintive  wail.    Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Where  the  brook 
Vocal,  with  here  and  there  a  silence,  ran. 

Tettnyson. 

3.  In  phonetics,  (a)  voiced ;  uttered  with 
voice  as  distinct  from  breath;  sonant:  said 
of  certain  letters,  as  z  as  distinguished  from 
«,  or  V  as  distinguished  from/  (6)  Having 
a  vowel  character;  vowel. 

These  are  the  principal  vowels,  amd  there  are  few 
languages  in  which  they  do  not  occur.  But  we  have 
only  to  look  to  Enelish.  French,  and  German  in  order 
to  perceive  tliat  there  are  many  varieties  of  vocal 
sound  besides  these.  There  is  the  French  u,  the 
German  ii.  See.  Max  MUlUr. 

—Vocal  music,  music  prepared  for.  or  pro- 
duced by  the  human  voice  alone,  or  accom- 
panied by  instnmients,  in  distinction  from 
instrumental  music,  which  is  prepared  for, 
or  produced  by  instruments  alone.— Toco/ 
chords  or  cords,  in  anat.  two  elastic  folds  of 
mucous  membrane,  so  attached  to  the  car- 
tilages of  the  larynx  and  to  muscles  that 
they  may  be  stretched  or  relaxed,  and  other- 
wise altered  so  as  to  modify  the  sounds  pro- 
duced by  their  vibration.  See  VoiCB.  —  Vocal 
tube,  in  anat.  the  space  which  the  sound  of 
the  voice  has  to  traverse  after  it  is  produced 
in  the  glottis,  including  the  passages  through 
the  nose  and  mouth. 

Vocal  (vd'kalX  n.  In  R  Cath.  Ch.  a  man 
who  has  a  rignt  to  vote  in  certain  electiona 

Vocalic  (vd-kal'ik).  a.  Kelating  to  or  con- 
sisting of  vowel  sounds;  containing  many 
vowels.    Sir  W.  ScoU. 

VocaUzm  (v6'kal-izm).  n.  The  exercise  of 
the  vocal  organs;  vocalization. 

Vocalist  (vd^kal-ist),  n.  A  vocal  musician; 
a  singer:  as  opposed  to  an  instrumental 
performer. 

Vocallty  (v6-kari-tiX  n.  The  quality  of  being 
vocal :  (a)  the  ouality  of  being  utterable  by 
the  voice.  Ho<a«r.  (6)  The  quality  of  being 
a  vowel;  vowel  character;  as,  the  vocality  of 
a  sound. 

Vocalization  (vd1cal-Iz-&"shon),  n.  1.  Act 
of  vocalizing,  or  the  state  of  being  vocalized. 
2  The  formation  and  utterance  of  vocal 
sounds. 

Vocalize  (vd^al-izXt>.(.  pret  &pp.vocalized: 
ppr.  vocalizing.  1.  To  form  into  voice;  to 
make  vocaL 

It  is  one  thing  to  Hve  impulse  to  breath  alone,  and 
another  toiwrd/tMttiat  breath,  that  is.  in  its  passage 
through  the  larynx  to  give  it  the  sound  of  human 
voice.  Holder. 

2.  To  utter  with  voice  and  not  merely 
breath;  to  make  sonant;  as,  /  vocalized  is 
equivalent  to  v. 

Vocally  (vdlcal-UX  ^^^'  l-  in  a  vocal  man- 
ner; with  voice;  with  an  audible  sound.— 
2.  In  words ;  verbally :  as,  '  to  express  de- 
sires vooalXy:    Sir  M.  Hals. 

Vocalness  (vdlcal-nes).  iL  The  quality  of 
being  vocal;  vocality. 

Vocauon  (v6-k&'shon).  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  vo- 
catio,  fiom  voeo,  to  call.  See  Voici.  ]  1.  A 
calling  or  designation  to  a  particular  state 
or  profession;  a  summons;  an  injunction:  a 
call ;  in  theol.  a  special  calling,  under  God's 

Suidance.  to  some  special  state,  office,  or 
uty.    *  The  golden  chain  of  vocation,  elec- 
tion, and  JusUflcation.'    Jer.  Taylor. 

What  can  be  urged  for  then  who.  not  having  the 
vocation  of  povertv  to  scribble,  out  of  mere  wanton- 
ness make  tnemselves  ridiculous.  Dryden. 

Though  merely  giving  pleasure  is  no  part  of  an 
orator's  duty,  yet  ne  has  no  vocation  to  give  his 
audience  pam.  Brcu^ham. 


2.  Employment;  calling;  occupation;  trade; 
a  word  that  includes  professions  as  well  as 
mechanical  occupations. 

Why,  Hal.  'tis  my  vocation,  Hal;  'tis  no  sin  for  a 
man  to  labour  in  his  vocation.  SAmS. 

If  wit  or  wisdom  be  the  head,  if  honesty  be  tke 
heart,  industry  is  the  right  hand  of  every  vocatiopt. 

Barrow. 

Vocatlye  (vok'a-tiv).  a.  rL  iN>oaetim«,  froM 
voco,  to  call,  from  vox,  the  voice.]  Relat- 
ing to  calling  or  addressing  by  name:  ap- 
plied to  the  grammatical  case  in  which  a 
person  or  thing  is  addressed;  as,  the  vocatixe 
case. 

Vocatlye  (vok'a-tlvX  n.  in  gram,  the  caae 
employed  in  calling  to  or  addressing  a  per- 
son or  thing;  as,  L  Domine,  0  Lord,  whlok 
is  the  voccUive  case  of  <2om»nttA 

Voob7aoe»,  Vodiyslacefld  (vok-i-&'s^ 
vo-kiri-a-se-e),  n.  pi.  [From  vochy,  name  of 
a  species  in  Ouiana.]  An  order  of  polyp«t- 
alous  dicotyledonous  trees  and  shrubs,  oitan 
very  beautiful,  belonging  to  tropical  Ame- 
rica. There  ai*e  about  ten  genera,  of  which 
Vochysia  and  Qualea  are  conspicuoos  for 
the  beauty  of  their  flowering  panicles. 

Vodferantt  (vd-Bif6r-antX  a.  Clamorous; 
noisy;  vociferous.  '  With  voioe  voc^eranL* 
Davies. 

Vociferate  (vd-df^r-fttX  v.i.  [L.  voci/ero, 
vociferatum—vox,  vocis,  the  voice,  and/erp, 
to  bear.]  To  cry  out  with  vehemence;  to 
exclaim. 

So  saying,  he  lash'd  the  shoulders  of  his  steeds. 
And,  through  the  ranks  vociferating,  call'd 
His  Trojans  on.  Cowpcr. 

Syn.  To  exclaim,  bawl,  shout,  bellow,  roar, 
mouth. 

Vociferate  (vd-sif^r-at).  v.t.  pret  «&  pp.  vo- 
eif crated;  ppr.  vociferating.  To  utter  with 
a  loud  voice  or  clamorously;  to  shout 

Vociferated  logic  kills  me  quite ; 

A  noisy  man  is  always  in  the  right.  Cowfer. 

Vociferation  (vd-sif  «r-r'shon).  n.  The  act 
of  vociferating;  a  violent  outciy;  vehement 
utterance  of  Uie  voice ;  clamour ;  exdama- 
tioo.  'The  voeifsrations  of  emotion  or  of 
pain.'    Byron. 

Vodfero^ty  (vd-sifAr-os^I-UX  n,  Vodfer- 
atlon;  clamorousness.  'Its  native  twang- 
ing iH>e^ero«itv.'    Carlyls. 

Vociferous  (v6-sif  ^r-us).  «•  Making  a  load 
outcry;  clamorous;  noisy. 

Thrice  three  vociferous  heralds  rose  to  check  the 
rout  CMa/mam. 

Vodferously  (v6-sirdr-us-liX  adv.  in  a  vo- 
ciferous manner;  with  great  noise  in  calling, 
shouting,  &c.    Carlyle. 

Vodferousness  (vd-sifdr-ns-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  vociferous;  clamorousnesa 

Vocular  (vok'O-Wr).  a.  Vocal.  'The  series 
of  votfwZar  exclamations.' D«£Jr«n«.  [Bare.] 

Vocole  (vok'dl),  n.  [Dim.  from  vox,  voice.) 
A  faint  or  weak  sonnd  of  the  voice,  as  that 
made  on  separating  the  lips  on  pronouncing 
p,  t,  or  k.    [Rare.] 

Vodka  (vodlca),  n.  An  intoxicating  spirit 
distillea  from  rye,  and  much  used  in  Bmiaia. 

Voe  (v6X  n.  [JceL  vdr,  a  voe.]  An  inlet, 
bay,  or  creek.    [Orkneys  and  Shetland.] 

Vogle(vd'gi),a.  [Perhaps  from  voj^iM.]  Vain; 
merry;  cheerful;  well •  pleased.  Bums. 
[Scotch.] 

Vogle  (vogi),  n.  A  cavity  in  a  lode  or  vein; 
a  vugg  or  vugh. 

VogUte  (vog'TltX  n.  A  hydrated  carbonate 
of  uranium,  lime,  and  copper,  of  an  emerald- 
green  colour  and  pearly  lustre,  occurring 
near  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia. 

Vo|^  (vdgX  n.  [Fr.  vogue,  fashion,  repn- 
tation.  lit  rowing  of  a  ship,  voguer,  to  sail; 
from  It  voga,  a  rowing,  vogars,  to  row,  from 
0.0.  %Dog&n,  vagdn,  Mod.Gr.  wogsn,  to  wave, 
fluctuate,  to  heave;  akin  S.  wag,  wavsA  The 
mode  or  fashion  prevalent  at  any  particnlar 
time;  popular  reception  for  the  time;  popa- 
lar  repute  or  estimation:  now  almost  exda- 
sively  used  In  the  phrase  in  vogus;  as,  a 
particular  form  of  dress  is  now  in  togus;  an 
amusing  writer  is  now  in  vogue;  such  opi- 
nions are  now  in  vogus.  *  To  judge  a  man's 
salntship  from  the  vogus  of  the  worid.' 
Sofith.  '  Common  vogus  or  popolar  opinion.  * 
Watsrland. 

But  considering  these  sennona  bore  so  grett  a 
voj^tte  among  the  papists.  I  will  here  give  a  taste  of 
them.  Stryfe. 

Use  may  revive  the  obsoletcst  word. 

And  banish  those  that  now  are  most  in  vtfite. 


Voice  (voisX  n.  [O.K.  voys,  O.Fr.  vois.  Mod. 
Fr.  voix,  from  L  vox,  vocis,  voice,  a  word 
from  stem  of  vocars,  to  call  (whence  voemtiss%^ 
vocative, advocate, Ac);  8kr. vack, to smalc] 
1.  The  sonnd  uttered  by  the  months  of  liviag 


Fftte,  fltr,  fat,  f»ll;       mi,  met,  h«r,       pine,  pin;     odte,  not  mdve;     ttbe.  tub,  bull:     oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune;      S,  Be  Uy. 


liiK.  orotberwlas;  Um  •ohdiI  nuidt  whe 
pnnoa  iMslii  or  ilngi ;  mode  ur  cbuw 
■ot  louadi  atlHwl;  i^  to  hur  a  nriw; 
recngiitis  i  prnoa'i  taict ;  a  iDBd  vottt 


tbs  IkhI7  ol  iiiidrbi«  •ailDda  prirdiicad  ..  ... 
■orifini  of  mpintLoa.  aiwoUlly  tho  UiThx 
of  men  and  oUur  ulBUlt:  contnillUlB- 
Kulilivil  fmm  n«filk  or  artiattmU  laamtagB. 
Vol«  II  produHd  whoi  lUr  ii  driven  ^j  Oia 
■DOMlfli  Of  «<plnttan  from  tha  Iudci  ihrougti 
the  iDKhu  ud  itriliai  agiiiui  Uu  two 
-nwil  ohonli  (Ms  aodor  VoCAl).  lbs  Tlbr>- 
tloni  of  whlth  pro-luca  KiiDda  nrrlns  In 
tliniircDt  ■Dlmiliai.'uurdinK  to  (iM  ilruulure 
At  Iha  orgiUM  knd  tha  powar  which  (he  anl- 


■?.ffi' 


■D|Hrlar  ornnttatlon  ind  nnbltlty  of  tba 
(nugm  mad  llpL  •■  vail  u  the  partKUoDof 

/irdlnuy  ipcaklnff  the  Qotai  of  tha  vnlcft 
hiiTa  neeriV  >U  ihs  uma  pitch,  uid  tha 

tkulstlan  Id  the  mouth  than  to  denall« 
moTemenla  of  the  (lotUl  IDd  rocli  chordt. 
Ill  alnglng  tha  (aoc«Ta  Hundi  hin  Tlbn- 
tloni  corraipondliig  In  ralBttva  proportlOM 
to  tha  nolsi  of  ths  tniiilcal  aula.  Tba  mils 
Tolca  utmlU  of  dlTtilon  iota  tenor  and 
bui,  ud  tha  feidils  Into  Mpruio  ud  cdd- 

or  n)  hlghar°th»n  tba  lo» 
mala  voTce:  and  tha  femali 


rlnthej 

liculty  of  •peaUDg:  ai, 

and  resardad  a*  reprncntins  thi 
an  inteTtigeDt  being;  aound  emitted 
tola  ot  the  wlnda     '  Tha  tnimpet'i 


III 


s  ot  th*  raeixrdad  lav.' 
n  axpiMMd;  Indcmanl; 
ii,  ilr;    StuA.    -BLect  bj 


1^^"' 


4.  Lupgaagi:  vordi;  tpeachi  mc 
Inj  or  aipraailoiL 

?.  One  «hn  ipeakj;  a  apeakBr. 

A  Wiah  or  order  made  known  In  aoj  way; 

U.  In  pikfluJie^  aound  uttered  with  reaoi 
anca  of  the  Tooal  chorda,  and  not  with 
mera  amlaaluo  of  braathi  aonaat  uttaranr' 


ID  ot  Uia  Tcrti  or  ^oAj  of 


llih  and  manj  other  lan^afea  there  are 
two  Tolcat.  attive  and  buhim;  »nie  lan- 
cngea  (aa  Qroali)  have  dM  a  miiUU  mica. 
S«e  these  ternia.-ll.t  A  word;  a  terra:  ■ 
Tiwabla.  UdaU—lnmnvBietMamjaiait. 

Voice  (vpUX  at   prai  i,  pp  wiMd;  ppr. 


"ar 


VoMad  ('olat),  ■.    L  Funldied  with  a  TolBK 


I.  In  ^umetia,   ultsr«d  with  voice.     8«a 
Tcdcarol  (Tola'tol),  a.      Hirhig   a  vaiat; 


i),  a.  Haying  m 
■  Cblldleia  and 


tha  roTca;  lalalni  of  a  ruioaur.  report,  or 

'  The  paople'a  power  ot  wieiia  In  cotmclU' 
Jtr.  ttmCrr.—i.  In  argon  btiaLiiag,  the  par- 
ing awaf  the  upper  e^ga  of  the  block  In  a 
wooden  moath-idpa.  or  Ota  nuking  at  par- 
allel natchaaaii  Iha  bevelled  aurface  ot  tliv 
Up  ot  a  metallic  mouth-pipe  In  order  to 

^M (Told),  a,     lO.Fr.  «<>MJa.>uul<,Mod.Fr. 


7old(»old),a.     10.  fi 
wUU.  empty,  .old,  di 


laen  In  Bkr.  viOk,  to  be  wOhnut.  to  be  dc- 
prlTed;  cog.  E.  Htdm.    The  French  forma 

Hence,  avoid,  dmid.]     1.  Empty  or  not 

anflllad;  aa,  a  void  apace  or  placa-    1  KL 


unoccupied;  having  no  tncunbent.  ■DIven 
olDcea  that  had  been  long  void.'  Camden. 
8. 1  Not  taken  up  with  buaUWH. 

L  Being  without:  devoid:  dutltula;  want- 
ing: wfthGuC;  aa,  void  of  teaming;  aoidot 

Douf  of  offence  toward  God  and   toward 


b.  Not  pradudng  anr  eSeol;   Ineffectual 
lal;  Inaflnarjr.  'IM^ 


a  right;  aa.  a  deed  not  duly  algnad  and  aealed 
la  nwt;  a  frsdulgnt  contract  la  Ivid.  or  may 
ha  Tendered  void  —  Void  apoaa.  In  pkfnct,  a 
ncnom. — Temsta  vul,  (a)to  render  uaelea 
orolnoaaeet.  -To mait vaidrnftat.' ShaJt. 


I..  Intaii!^* 


cllon  It  uld  to  be  vi,, 
lUtyand  Incapable  i 


onBnned  tz  pail  /arlo.^&YX.  Empty,  va- 
anl,  uiKKCupIed.  unnited.  devoid,  wanUng, 


immltablaHld.'    TJioir 


iway  from  one^  to  dlvn 


to  ihun.     WIcUifi. 


Voldabla  (voldVbU  a-  1.  Capable  of  being 
voided  or  evacuated-— 2.  In  iau,  citable  i? 
being  aonoUed  or  iwnflnned.  Bee  Void  and 
VoidabU,  noder  Void. 


empllBi-— tt  A  tray  or  baakat  fur  canjliw 
awajr  ulensllt  or  dlihei  ao  longer  rauulrad; 
especially,  a  tny  or  baakat  In  which  broken 
meat  waa  carried  from  the  Ubie. 


I     is 

W  H  Voidln 

■^—,,j^~^     which 


widuif  of  thy  table . '  Ada 
VoUlnc-knlb  (vold'lng-olf),  •!.  it  kni 
ua*d  to  collact  tngmanta  of  food  to  put  Ini 


(Toid'naa).  n.  Tha  tUte  or  quality 
of  belBS  void;  aa,  (a)  amptlneia;  vacuity: 
dsstltuflon.  (^A)  Nnnityilnsfflcacy;  want 
ot  binding  force.  (e)WantotiubitBntlaIlty. 
VottHTB  (vol'tOr),  n,    (Ft.,  from  It.  riUtini, 

uha.  ttctum,  to  carty.]    *  carriage.     Ar- 

VolAUeVol'a-bl).  a.   [Probably  Intended  as 

•eEwTtoOy.l  Mlmble-wltted:  a'woidput 
by  Shakipera  In  the  month  of  Annado  li 
Lon'i  Lalmir  Ltnl,  III.  ST. 


ffiTl'S..!! 


LIghl;  gtddy:  fickle.     Oiauar. 

..*lant),a.    [Fr.,  " 

solare,  to  ay.|    1 

_»7  m^  ;  flying.      '  A  star  •»u~  m  ma  air. 

HtMenuL^H  Freely  paiaing  from  placo 


.   In  Act.  rapn 
haTing  the  wlnga  api 


\i,  Se.  locAi      t.?n;      l>>oh:      A,Fr,  ton;      ng,  tliv: 


Toluitl  <yt 


VoUHle  (val'i-Ul),  a.  [Tr.,  from  C^a- 
Uu.  Imm  iKib).mtalum,  tatty.)  t.l  Fuilng 
(liroogli  lhe*<rua  wlnia,  or  bj  tbe  buojuit 
force  of  the  utiuoepbers ;  tamos  tbe  power 

to  nr.  Hying. 

i.  HnvlDBthequsmjot  I 


ngmpldlj-; 
;t  the  imell 


■i  Uquida  for  ■ 
they  eiuJIr  p»m 
Lha  BppUt;illon 


id  fix^  wtaen  tlic; 
—3.  Lively :  brid 


VoUtlllty  (lol-a-tril-U).  n.  1.  The  sb 
qukllcy  ol  beinic  lolatlle;  dlapultlDO 
liKla  or  fvspomlo;  that  property  o(  a 


IMS  fimiy  or  npldly  diRuKil  In 
■phere;  apabllilT  of  dlfliulng. 


iity  ol  ctbi 


-iMUty  of  mind;  (lolilBneM;  -.  -  -  — _ 

t>lilvolyoiith.-HTN.Fllb-btlneB.levlty,icld- 

dlneu.  tautabillty.  cbwsgeablencH.  flrjliie- 

BM*.  iraUUUt)'.  IlghUieu. 
TaUtUmblefToI'i-tUii-a-blX  B.    Capable 

at  iHlnic  viiUtlllieil, 
ToUtUlIMiOtl  (vol'ntll-Ii-i'aboDX  n.     The 

act  or  proceu  of  voUllllilhg  or  reudeiiog 

TDlatlls.     fiovb, 
Volatllln  (loi'n-tiMiX  s.t.  pret.  &  pp.  vola- 


pas>  off  In  tapour  or  lotlelbie  eSiuria.  and 
lo  riae  and  lloat  tn  the  air.  ■The  water 
.  .  .  cliatolniDg  the  oil.  and  vtlatilaina  it 
bytb«flclion7  A'rirlon. 

Vol-au-Tent(Tol-fl-vati>,n.  (Frl  Intoo**™, 
a  rnined  pie  made  with  a  cau  of  very  ligfat 
and  rli-h  pnlf  pule;  a  kind  of  enlarged  and 
hlirhlv  iiniiunentcd  pntty. 

Tolbwtlllto  (vufbonh-il).  n.  (After  ^e^ 
frm-IA,  who  dlKovered  IL1  AnAncrulcon- 
aiBliliR  cbielly  of  ranailic  add.  protoilde  of 
cii|iper.  Iline,  and  water,  nucarring  botb  of 


H,  pertaining 


Volcanic  (vol-ke 


tufa.— 3.  Changed 
t  a  volcano.-Tot 


Titreoai  lava:  oLaidlau  (which  iet?-VU- 
tanii  mud.  the  tlelld  mlphurwui  mud  dia- 
chaived  by  volcanoea.  especially  thoaa  of 
South  America.  Pofi.  —  Voicanic  rteki, 
rocka  which  have  bean  formed  by  Toloaoio 

or  modem  o^n,  aa  dlatinct  from  Uie  tnp- 

■^^SudOi^(vol-ka.^'i-UX  n.  State  of 
beli^  volcanic;  Toloanlc  powa: — 

Vol«mlim(Tol1an-iimX  n.    Volcankity. 

Volcanlst  (TOl'kao-Ut),  n.  l¥i.  volcanut*.] 
1.  One  vened  in  the  htalwy  and  pheno- 
mena of  TOlcanoe*.— 2.  A  volcanial  (which 


Tolcamu  (n)nHn.nh  n. 

VoJamlty  (»^an'i-tl),  1 
VOlCK 


.  mhieral,  otber- 

The  alate  ot 
c  origin.  [Bare.] 


Votcanli 


d^-l^).  t.t.pnt&  pp.  Boi- 

f ected  by  ila  action. 
Tolculo  (Tolfci'n5).n,  pL  TolOUUMa  (tdI- 
ka'n^).    [IL  votatna,  miiatno,  Pr.  vulean, 
from  L  Fulmnuf,  the  god  of  Are:  cog. 

iro((r)at  11a  eummlt:  popnlirly  termed  a 
tmriiing  mounfoin.  la  the  centre  of  the 
crater  fa  the  month  of  a  perpendicular  abaft, 
which  eenda  out  clondaof  hot  vapour,  gasei. 

of  aahea,  hot  fra^enta  of  rocka,  and  atreama 
of  Aery  liquid  rocki.  called  Isni.  which  Bow 
down  the  alopeaof  the  mountain.  The  era- 
dualaccomuIationofUieae  ejected  malarlali 


ents.    Ttieflai 


:tater  are  neuHlly  the  reflection  of 
ine  glowing  lava  illuminating  the  eloadt  of 

volcanoei  have  timea  of  raUUve  repute,  in- 
terrupted,of  Leu  atareatintertala,  by  perloda 

vIoleoteJ^ctlODDf  incaudeacent  matter  from 


I.  Bercuianeam,  and  oUie 


Vola  (vBI),  n.    [  FV..  from  voUr.  to  flv.  to 
tody]    A  deal  at  card!  that  drawa  all  the 

Viila(vAI),e.i  To  win  all  the  trlcki at  cardt 
by  a  vole. 
Tale  (vol),  n.     lAlao  called  tolt-mmit,  per- 


ot  the  MuridB.  S 


family,  otban  ai  a  aub-faiully 
,_  1  are  lerraatrla],  dUib™ 

aquauc  ine  common  vole  (^.  agrtttUjAbt 
meadow-mouH  or  (hort-talied  tleld-mDuH. 
liinluilonB  to  young  planUtiDnB,davourlnK 
the  bark  and  dealroylng  the  roots.     Tlie 

much  larger,  and  awimi  well  though  Ita  feet 
are  not  webbed,  A  black  variety  of  tlM 
water-voleconimoninBrtlalnlatheJ.oIra. 
There  are  many  other  apeclea  In  the  Old  and 


Hlghl  or 


Volery  (vole-rn.n.  [Fr.  nlitTt,  ai 

Elgeon-honae,fromei>^,  to  fly.] 
Ird-cage  in  which  the  birda  hai 
tly.  Abo  written  felary.  — LA 
flock  of  birda. 


VolSt  (VDl'ji).  n.  irr..  from  L.  eolo.  to  fly.l 
1.  A  gauie  veil  worn  by  ladle*  at  the  back 
of  the  head  in  the  middle  agea.—l.  In  painf- 
<njr,  a  term  applied  to  the  wlnga  or  •biillera 
of  a  picture,  fonned  aa  a  triptych.  aaKubeiit' 
*  Descent  from  the  Clues*  in  Antwerp  Csthe- 
dral.  the  »I(U  of  which  are  painted  Da  bath 

TolltablBt  (vol'1-ta-bl),  «.  Capable  o)  Heine 


T0U«'«nt(v6-llth'ent),a.  (See  Vol 
Having  powET  (o  wUl ;  eierciaing  tli 
willing.    |Eara.| 


Un^;  the  eiarciaaol  the  will; 


S.  The  power  olwilliDg;  v 


VoUUOIWl  (va-lish'onal).  a.  ReUUnR  oi 
pertaining  lo  vdUIIod.  'IIib  coliluiiia'  Im 
ptiUe.'    fiocon. 

ToUtlT«  (vol'1-tlv).  a.  L  Having  the  pewvi 
■0  will;  eierciaing  TolitlOD. 


Alad  perfect  thF  vail/I^ 
S  Originating  In  II 
in  eipresaing  a  wui 
mliliH  proposition. 
VoIlntIlieTU(vo]-ka- 
ofJ.O    roHomer.  a  Otrman  botanist.  I    A 

beat  known  BpeclBB.  V.  aadeala,  is  a  native 


wilt. -3.  I[ 
■mi'ri^) 


rue.  tit,  fat.  f*U;       mi.  met,  b«r;       ptne,  pin;      nUe.  not,  m 


VOLLEY 
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VOLUNTARY 


thin:;!  at  once.     *A  fine  volUy  of  wordt.* 
SItak. 

But  rattling  noosetue  in  full  volUys  breaks.    /'«/r. 

Volley  (Tolll),  ».t  pp.  volUyed;  ppr.  volley- 
in^.  (The  spelling  of  the  coDmgational 
formt  vollied  and  voUies  is  obtolete]  To 
dlacbarge  with  a  volley,  or  as  if  with  a  vol- 
ley. 'The  ooUifd  thunder.'  MUUm.  Often 
without. 

Another  hound 
Against  the  welkin  v*fliu  «m/  his  voice.    ShsM. 

Volley  (vorii).  «.i  l.  To  throw  oat  or  dis- 
charge at  once  or  with  a  volley. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them. 
Cannon  to  ten  of  them. 
Cannon  behind  them, 

y»Uto^d  and  thunder'd.       Ttnnyx9n. 

1  To  sound  like  a  volley  of  artillery. 

And  there  the  vU^ng  thunders  pour 

Till  waves  grow  smoother  to  the  roar.      Byrmt. 

V<dOirt  (voVd),  v.t  rProm  the  answer  Fiofo. 
I  will,  used  in  the  twptismal  servioe.]  To 
baptise:  applied  conteniptnouslv.  TyndaU. 

Volt  (voltX «».  [From  VoUa.]  In eUetrometry, 
the  unit  of  tension  or  electm-motive  force. 

Volt  (volt),  n.  (Pr.  volte,  from  L  volvo,  vo- 
lutum,  to  turn.  See  vault]  L  In  the 
manege,  a  round  or  circular  tread;  a  gait  of 
two  treads  made  by  a  horse  going  sideways 
round  a  centre. -> 2.  In  fencing,  a  sudden 
movement  or  leap  to  avoid  a  thrust 

VoltH  ( voru ),  pi.  Volte  ( vol't*  X  [  1 1 ,  » 
turn,  from  L  volvo,  vUutunit  to  turn.]  In 
muiic,  a  direction  signifying  that  the  part 
is  to  be  repeated  one,  two,  or  more  times ; 
a^  una  voUa,  once;  dtie  volte,  twice. 

VMt&-eleotrlC  ( vorta-«-ler  trik ).  a.  Per- 
taining to  voltaic  elecUicity  or  galvanism ; 
as,  voUa-eleetrie  induction. 

Volta^-electrometer  (vorta-^-lek-trom^et- 
Ar).  n.  An  instrument  for  the  exact  measure- 
ment of  electric  currents;  a  voltameter. 

Voltagrapliy  (vol-tag'ra-flX  n.  The  art  of 
copying  in  metisls,  deposited  by  electrolytic 
action,  anv  form  or  pattern  which  is  made 
the  negative  surface  of  a  voltaic  circuit; 
oopjring  by  electrotypy. 

Voltaic  (voltft'lkl  a.  Pertaining  to  Volta, 
the  discoverer  of  voltaism;  as,  the  voltaic 
pile.  —  Voltaic  battery,  the  larger  forms  of 
voltaic  apparatus,  used  for  accumulatinff 
galvanic  electricity.  See  Galvanism.  —  Vol- 
taie  electricity,  that  branch  of  electricity  to 
which  the  name  of  galvanism  is  generally 
applied,  the  phenomena  connected  with  it 
being  produced  by  the  voltaic  or  galvanic 
battery.— Fo<(aic  pUe,  a  column  formed  by 
successive  pairs  of  plates  of  two  dissimilar 
metals,  as  sine  and  copper,  alternating  with 
moistened  flannel  or  pasteboard,  in  regular 
order  of  succession.  The  more  lu&gative  the 
two  metals  are  to  each  other,  as  dnc  and 
silver,  zinc  and  platinum,  the  more  active 
the  series. 

Voltairism  (vol-tAr'ism),  n.  The  principles 
or  practice  of  Voltaire;  scepticism;  infldel- 
Itv. 

In  Luther's  own  country.  Protestantism  soon  dwln* 
died  down  into  a  rather  barren  affair. . . .  the  essence 
of  it  scepticism:  contention ;  which  has  Jaiwled  more 
and  more  down  to  y0Uairitrm.  CarlyU. 

Voltaiim  (vol'ta-ism),  n.  That  branch  of 
electrical  science  which  has  its  source  in  the 
chemical  action  between  metals  and  differ- 
ent liqnids.  It  is  so  named  from  the  ItaUan 
philosiipher  Volta,  whose  experiments  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  establishment  of  this 
branch  of  science.  It  is,  however,  more 
usuaH  V  called  galvaniam,  from  Oalvani,  who 
first  showed  or  brought  into  notice  the  re- 
markable influence  produced  on  animals  by 
this  species  of  electricity.    See  O  alvaitism. 

Voltameter  (vol-tam'et-«f).n.  [ro/eaio.  and 
Gr.  ffMtnm,  measure.]  An  instrument  in 
which  a  current  of  electricity  is  made  to 
pass  through  slightly  acidulated  water,  and 
as  the  water  is  thus  decomposed,  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  being  liberated,  the  quantity 
of  electric  current  passing  through  in  a 
given  time  may  be  ascertained  in  terms  of 
the  quantity  of  water  decomposed. 

Voltaplaft  (voi'U-plastX  n.  [From  V<Aia. 
and  Gr.  plaatoe,  formed,  moulded. )  A  kind 
of  voltaic  battery  used  m  electrotyping. 

Voltatype  ( vol'u-Up  >  The  same  as  Elec- 
trotype (which  seeX 

Vom  (vOrt^X  [Imper.  of  It  voltare,  to 
turn,  from  L  volvo,  volutttm,  to  turn.]  In 
mtmc.  a  direction  to  turn  over  the  leaf;  as, 
void  eubito,  turn  over  the  leaf  quickly. 

Voltigeur  (yortishdrX  n.  [Fr.,  from  volti- 
ger,  to  vault  ]  A  foot -soldier  in  a  select 
company  of  every  regiment  of  French  in- 
fantry.   Voltigeurs  were  established  by  Na- 


poleon during  his  consulate.  Their  duties, 
exercises,  and  equipment  are  similar  to  those 
of  our  light  companies. 

Voltlia  (volt'si-aX  n.  [After  VolU  of  Stras- 
burg.1  A  genus  of  coniferous  plants,  with 
their  fruit  m  spikes  or  cones,  occurring  only 
in  Uie  Permian  and  triassic 

Voltlllie,  Voltsite  (volf  zin.  volt'dtX  n.  A 
rose-red.  vellowish,  or  brownish,  opaque,  or 
sub-translucent  ore  of  tine,  being  an  oxi- 
sulphide  of  that  metal  It  occurs  in  the 
form  of  small  hemispheres,  divisible  into 
thin  layers,  and  is  found  in  Cornwall. 

VoluWdate,  Volublle(vo-ia'bi-lat,  vora-biix 

a.  In  bot.  twining;  voluble. 
Volubility (vol-flbin-U).  n.  [Fr.  volubUiU, 
L.volubilua»,ttomvolvo,toToll)  l.Thestate 
or  quality  of  being  voluble  in  speech;  over 
great  fluency  or  readiness  of  the  tongue  in 
speaking;  unchecked  flow  of  speech. 

A  lacquey  that  runs  on  errands  for  him,  and  can 
whisper  a  t^ht  meaisge  to  a  loose  wench  with  some 
roond  v^iuHiOy.  B.  J»HfH. 

She  ran  over  the  catalogue  of  diverskms  with  such 
a  vetuMity  of  toague  as  drew  a  gentle  reprimand 
from  her  father.  CharMU  Lnmtat. 

2.  A  rolling  or  revolving:  aptness  to  roll;  re* 
volution. 

Then  celestial  spheres  should  forget  their  wonted 
motions,  and  by  irregular  veiuHHty  euro  themselves 
any  way,  as  it  might  nappea.  Httker. 

8.f  Liableness  to  revolution;  mutability. 
*  VdubUity  of  human  affairs.'  Sir  R,  L'Ee- 
trange. 

Voluble  (  vol '  fl-bl  X  a.  [Fr.  voluble.  L  volu- 
bility revolving,  fluent, voluble,  from  volvo,  to 
roll  See  Volume.]  1.  Formed  so  as  to  roll 
with  ease,  or  to  be  easily  turned  or  set  in  mo- 
tion; apt  to  roll;  rotating;  revolving:  roll- 
ing. 'This  less  voluble  earth.'  Milton.— 
2.  Characterized  by  a  great  flow  of  words  or 
by  glibness  of  utterance;  speakins  with  over 
great  fluency;  fluent  'Cassio,  a  knave  very 
voluble.'  Shak.  'A  voluble  and  flippant 
tongue.'    Watte. 

And  he  bore  with  me. 
While,  breaking  into  vtubU  ecstasy. 
I  flattered  all  the  beauteous  country. 

£.  B.  BremmiHf. 

Formerly  it  might  be  used  of  readiness,  ease, 
and  smoothness  in  speaking  without  the 
notion  of  excess. 

He  was  painful,  stout,  severe  against  bad  man- 
ners, of  a  grave  and  vclubte  eloquence.   Bf.  HacM. 

8.  In  bot.  twisting :  applied  to  stems  which 
twist  or  twine  round  other  bodies,  as  that 
of  the  hop. 

Volubleness  (vorilbl-nesX  n.  QuaUty  of 
beinff  voluble. 

VolUDly  (vorfl-bli).  adv.  In  a  voluble  or 
fluent  manner.    Hudibrat. 

Volume  (vor&m),  n.  [Fr.  volume,  from  L 
volumen,  a  roll,  something  rolled  up,  a  roll 
of  manuscript,  a  book,  a  volume,  from  volvo, 
to  roll  (whence  revolve,  involve,  convolution, 
Ac);  cog.  B.  u/allow,  walk.]  1.  Primarily, 
something  rolled  or  convolved;  particularly, 
a  written  document  (as  of  parchment,  pa- 
pyrus, strips  of  bark,  &c.)  rolled  up  in  a 
convenient  form  for  keeping  or  use,  such 
being  the  prevailing  form  of  the  book  in 
ancient  times:  a  roll;  a  scroll.  The  written 
sheets  were  usually  wound  around  a  stick, 
termed  an  'umbilicus,'  the  extremities  of 
which  were  called  the  '  comua,'  to  which  a 
'label'  containing  the  name  of  the  author 
was  Ued.  The  whole  was  placed  in  a  wrapper, 
and  frequently  anointed  with  oil  of  cedar- 
wood  as  a  preservative  against  the  attacks 
of  insects.  Hence— 2.  A  c(ulection  of  printed 
sheets  bound  together,  whether  containing 
a  single  complete  work,  part  of  a  work,  or 
more  than  one  separate  work;  a  book;  a 
tome;  in  a  narrower  sense,  that  part  of  an 
extended  woric  bound  up  together  in  one 
cover:  as,  a  woric  in  ten  volumee.  'Fur- 
nished me  from  mine  own  library  with 
volumet.'    Shak. 

Devise,  wit ;  write,  pen ;  for  I  am  for  whole  vp/ttmej 
in  folio.  SMaJt. 

An  odd  v*i$tm4  of  a  set  of  books  bears  not  the 
value  of  its  proportion  to  the  set  Frankiiu. 

&  Somethingof  a  roll-like,convolved,  round- 
ed, or  swelung  form;  a  rounded  mass;  a 
coil;  a  convolution;  a  wreath ;  a  fold ;  as, 
volumet  of  smoke. 

Thames*  fruitful  tides 
Skm  through  the  vale  in  silver  w*imnus  ^y. 

So  glides  some  trodden  serpent  on  the  grass. 
And  long  behind  his  vrouaded  V0tmme  trails. 

Drydtn. 

4.  The  space  occupied  by  a  body :  dimensions 
in  length,  breadth,  and  depth;  compass; 
mass;  bulk;  as,  the  volume  of  an  elephant's 
body ;  a  volume  of  gaa— &  In  mueic,  quan- 


tity, fulness,  power,  or  strength  of  tone  or 
tounCi.— Atomic,  equivalent,  mtUeeular,  or 
tpeeijlc  volutne,  in  chem.  see  uiider  Atomic. 
Volumed  (vol'iimdX  «•  Having  the  form 
of  a  rounded  mass ;  in  volumes  or  rounded 
masses:  forming  volimies  or  rolling  masses; 
consisting  of  moving  massea 

With  voiumed  smoke  that  slowly  grew 

To  one  white  sky  of  sulphurous  nue.        flyrpti. 

The  distant  torrent's  rushing  sound 
TeUs  where  the  voiumid  cataract  doth  mil. 

Byron. 

Volumenometer  (vorfl-men-om'e-t6rX  ^ 
[L.  vo<umet»,avolume,andGr.  tneCron,  a  mea- 
sure.] An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
volume  of  a  solid  bodv  by  the  quantity  of  a 
liquid  or  of  air  which  it  displaces,  and  thence 
also  for  determining  its  speciflo  gravity.  A 
very  simple  volumenometer  consists  of  a 

{[lobular  flask  with  a  narrow  neck,  about  12 
nches  long,  and  graduated  from  below  up- 
wards to  indicate  grains  of  water.  The  flask 
has  a  tubulure,  accurately  fltted  with  a 
ground  stopper,  for  admitting  the  solid  body 
to  be  measured.  The  instrument  being  filled 
to  the  mark  0*  on  the  neck  with  a  liquid,  as 
water,  which  does  not  act  upon  the  solid, 
it  is  inclined  on  one  side,  the  stopper  re- 
moved, and  the  solid  body  introduced.  The 
stopper  is  then  replaced,  and  the  number  of 
divisions  through  which  the  liquid  is  raised 
in  the  stem  gives  at  once  the  volume  of  the 
body  in  grain-measures.  Wattt^JHct.ofChem. 

Volumenometry  (voro-men-om^et-riX  n. 
The  art  of  determining  the  volumes  or  spaces 
occupied  by  bodies:  applied  generally,  how- 
ever, only  to  solid  bodies;  stereometry. 

Volumetric  (vol-Q-met'rikX  a.  In  chem.  of 
or  pertaining  to,  or  performed  by  measured 
volumes  of  standard  solutions  of  reagents. 
—  Volumetric  analytie,  titration  (which  seeX 

Volumetrically  (voia-mefrik-al-llX  odir. 
By  volumetric  analysis. 

Voluminous  (v6-10'mln-usX  a.  [Fr.  volumi- 
neux.  SeeVoLUMB.]  1.  Consisting  of  many 
coils  or  complications. 

Woman  to  the  waist  and  fklr 
But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold 
yoiumtMous  and  vast.  Mitt»H. 

2.  Of  great  volume  or  bulk;  large;  extensive; 
bulky. 

Why,  though  I  seem  of  a  prodigious  waist. 

I  am  not  so  votuntiMvus  and  vast 

But  there  are  lines  wherewith  I  might  be  embraced. 

B.  y onsen. 

8.  Having  written  much ;  producing  books 
that  are  bulky  or  writing  many  of  them ; 
hence,  copious;  diffuse. 

The  most  severe  reader  makes  allowances  for  many 
rests  and  nodding  places  in  a  votutniHous  writer. 

Sptctator. 
He  did  not  bear  contradiction  without  mudi  pas- 
sion, and  was  too  voiMminotu  in  discourse. 

CUtrendoii. 

Voluminously  (v6-l&'min-us-liX  adv.  In 
a  voluminous  manner;  in  many  volumes;  in 
masses  rolled  on  successively;  very  copi- 
ously. 

The  controversies  are  hotly  managed  by  the  di- 
vided schools,  and  vdumimous^  everywhere  han. 
died.  Granville, 

Voluminousness  (v6-ia'min-us-nesX  n- 
State  of  being  voluminous  or  bulky.  'The 
snake's  adamantine  vo<uminoiMn««f.'  Shel- 

Volumistt  (vol'flm-ist),  n.  One  who  writes 
a  volume;  an  author.  'Hot  volumittt,  and 
cold  bishopa'    Milton. 

Voluntarily  (vorun-ta-ri-liX  adv  In  a  vol- 
untary manner;  spontaneouily;  of  one's  own 
will :  without  being  moved,  influenced,  or 
impelled  by  others. 

To  be  agents  vlHntarily  in  our  own  destruction 
is  against  Cod  and  nature.  Hooker. 

Voluntariness  (vorun-ta-rl-nesX  n.  The 
state  of  being  voluntary,  or  endowed  with 
the  power  of  choosing,  willing,  or  determin- 
ing; the  state  or  quauty  of  being  produced 
by  the  will  or  free  choice.  '  The  voluntari- 
nett  of  an  action.'    Hammond. 

Voluntary  (vorun-ta-riX  «■  [L-  voluntariut, 
from  voluntat,  will,  choice,  from  an  old  part 
pres.  of  volo,  velle,  to  will  (whence  volition, 
{beneyvoleneCt  (inaUyvolenee);  cog.  £.  vfiU.] 
1.  Proceeding  from  the  will ;  dpne  of  one's 
own  accord  or  free  choice. 

An  action  is  neither  good  nor  evil  unless  it  be 
woiuniary  and  chosen.  ^er.  Taylor. 

8.  Unconstrained  by  external  interference, 
force,  or  influence ;  not  compelled  by  the 
influence  of  another;  not  prompted  or  sug- 
gested by  another;  of  one  s  or  its  own  ac- 
cord; of  one's  self  or  itself ;  free.  'The  right 
of  wluntary  choice.'    Shak. 

Our  voluntary  service  lie  requires  not    Miltcn. 
She  fell  to  lust  a  vohtutmry  prey.  Po^. 


ch.  oAain;     «h.  So.  locA;     g,po;     j,>>b;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sisy;     fH,  Oen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  wig;     wh,  toMg;     sh,  anire.-«ee  Kit. 
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a  PertainiDff  to  the  will;  subject  to  or  con- 
trolled by  tne  will ;  reaulBiea  by  the  will ; 
as.  the  voluntant  motioiu  of  animals;  the 
motion  of  a  Ilmo  is  voluntary^  the  motion 
of  the  heart  involuntary.— 4  Done  by  design 
or  intention  or  on  purpose;  intended;  m- 
tentional;  designed;  purposed.  'Giring  my- 
self a  voluntary  wound.     Shak. 

If  a  man  be  loppiug  a  tree  and  his  ax-head  fall 
from  the  belre.  .  .  .  aikI  kills  another  passing  by; 
here  is  indeed  manslaiii^trr,  but  na  vahimturyf  mat- 
ther.  Ptrkint. 

6.  Endowed  with  the  power  of  willing,  or 
acting  of  one's  own  free-will,  choice,  or  ac- 
cording to  one's  Judgment. 

God  did  not  act  as  a  necessaiy,  but  a  vetunttry 
agent,  interfering  beforehand,  and  decreein^^  with 
bunseU^  that  which  outwardly  proceeds  from  hira. 

Hffoktr. 

6.  Of,  pertaining,  or  relating  to  voluntary- 
ism or  the  doctnues  of  the  voluntaries ;  as, 
the  wAuntary  theory  or  controversy;  a 
voluntary  church.— 7.  In  tour,  according  to 
the  will,  consent,  or  agreement  of  a  party: 
without  a  v<UnabU  (but  possibly  with  a 
qood)  consideration;  grataitous;  free. — 
Voluntary  afidavit  or  oath,  an  affidavit  or 
oath  made  In  an  extrajudicial  matter,  or 
in  a  case  for  which  the  law  has  not  pro- 
vided. —  Voluntary  eonveyanee,  a  convey- 
ance which  may  be  made  merely  on  a  good, 
but  not  a  valuable  consideration.— V^un- 
taryjuriadietion,  a  jurisdiction  exercised  in 
matters  admitting  of  no  opposition  or  ques- 
tion, and  therefore  cognizable  by  anv  iudge 
and  in  any  place,  and  on  any  lawful  day.— 
Voluntary  waste,  waste  which  is  the  result 
of  the  voluntary  act  of  the  tenant  of  pro- 
perty; as  where,  without  the  consent  of  the 
pi  oprietor.  he  cuts  down  timber,  pulls  down 
H  wall,  or  the  like. 

Voluntary  (vorun-ta-ri).  n.  i.  One  who 
engages  in  any  affair  of  his  own  choice  or 
f  1  ee-will ;  a  volunteer.  *  Rash,  inconsider- 
ate, fiery  voluntarieg.'  Shak.  Specifically- 
2.  A  member  of  that  ecclesiastical  pskity 
which  denies  to  the  state  the  right  of  inter- 
fering in  matters  of  religion,  either  by  pat- 
ronage or  control,  and  which  asserts  that 
the  church  should  be  supported  only  by  the 
voluntary  contribationsof  its  members,  who 
should  be  left  entirely  free  to  regulate  its 
affairs.  This  party,  in  relation  tu  iu  poli- 
tical aspect,  demands  that  all  churches 
should  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  and  that  the  exceptional 
privilege  of  establishment  and  endowment 
accorded  to  those  who  adhere  to  the  creed 
and  ritual  recognized  by  the  state  should 
cease;  and  asserts  that  all  legislation  tend- 
ing to  favour  one  particular  denomination 
is  inequitable.— 3.  In  music,  an  organ  solo 
performed  at  the  beginning,  during,  or  at 
the  end  of  church  senrice.  Originally  such 
solos  were  extemporaneously  composed  by 
the  performer,  who  was  unrestricted  by  any 
strict  form,  style,  or  rule,  but  it  is  now  cus- 
tomary for  organists  to  select  for  perform- 
ance organ  pieces  of  a  suitable  nature  com- 
posed by  skilled  musicians,  large  coUections 
uf  whicn  are  now  published,  bearing  also 
the  names,  preludes,  offertories,  postludes, 
*c. 

Volontarirlsm  (vorun-ta-ri-izm),  n.  Vol- 
untary pnuciple  or  action ;  the  system  or 
principle  of  supporting  anything  by  volun- 
tary contribution  or  assistance ;  especially, 
the  principle  of  supporting  religion  by  vol- 
untary effort  and  association,  in  opposition 
to  doing  so  by  the  aid  or  patronage  of  the 
state.    See  YOLUNTABT,  n.  2. 

Volimte»t  n.  (Fr.  voUnM.}  Free-wilL 
Chaucer. 

Volunteer  (voI-un-t&O.  n.  [Fr.  voUmtairg. 
See  Voluntary.]  l.  A  person  who  enters 
into  any  service  of  his  own  free-will.  Spe- 
cifically—2.  A  person  who  of  his  own  free 
accord  offers  the  state  his  services  in  a 
military  capacity  without  the  stipulation  of 
a  substantial  reward.  The  oldest  volunteer 
company  in  Britain  is  the  Honourable  Ar- 
tillery Company  of  London,  whose  charter 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In 
179  i.  and  again  in  1803,  when  the  ambition 
ami  threats  uf  France  agitated  England,  the 
government  reckoned  upon  having  a  force 
of  half  a  million  etUcient  volunteers  in  arras; 
but  by  1815  this  force  almost  ceast'd  to  exist 
About  ls57  a  feeling  of  insecurity  Iw^n  to 
niauifei>t  itself  in  t-uusequence  of  the  alleged 
insufficiency  of  the  national  defences,  and 
several  volunteer  corps  were  fomie^l.  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years  many  thou- 
sands of  volunteer  ritleiueu  were  fnrolle«l 
throughout  the  kingdom.     Corps  of  artil- 


lerymen, engineers,  Ac.,  were  subseouentlv 
formed.  These  bodies  of  men  the  British 
government  provides  with  competent  in- 
■tmctorik  arms,  and  a  park  of  their  ao> 
muniticm,  besides  allowinflr  to  each  corps 
certain  grants  calculated  on  the  number  of 
the  efficient  members,  Ac.  A  volnateer 
can  resign  on  giving  a  fortnight's  previous 
notice,  unless  inien  the  country  is  reasonably 
considered  in  imminent  danger. 

Volunteer  (vol-un-t6r0,  a.  Entering  into 
service  ot  free-will;  condatini^  of  volunteers; 
as.  votuntesr  compudtB. 

Volunteer  (vol-un-ter'X  v.t  To  offer  or 
bestow  voluntarily  or  without  solicitation 
or  compulsion.  '  The  chief  agents  who  had 
voluntesrsd  their  services  aguost  him.'  B. 
Jonson. 

Volunteer  (vol-un-tdxO»  ci  To  enter  into 
any  senrice  of  one's  free-will  without  solici- 
tation or  compulsion;  as,  he  volunlesred  in 
that  undertaking.    Drydtn. 

Volnnty  t  (vol'un-ti),  n.  Same  as  VolunU. 
Evelyn. 

Volll|>taar7  (vO-Inp'tfi-a-ri).  n.  [L.  voluj^ 
tuanus,  from  voluptas,  pleasure.]  A  man 
wtiolly  given  up  to  luxury  or  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  appetite  and  to  other  sensual 
pleasures;  a  sensualist 

Does  not  the  vtuptitnry  understand  in  all  the  liber- 
ties of  a  loose  and  lewd  convet^ation  that  he  runs  the 
dsk  of  body  and  soulf  Sir  JL  L'BstroMgt. 

Voluptuary  (vd-Iup'tft-a-riX  a.  Given  to 
pleasure;  voluptuoua 

Voluptuous  (v6-lup'tfl-usX  a.  [Fr.  rotup- 
tueux;'  L.  voluptuosus,  from  vohiptas,  plea- 
sure. ]  1.  PerUuning  to,  proceeding  from,  or 
based  on  sensual  pleasure;  as,  voluptuous 
desires.  'Lust  voluptuous.'  Chaucer. -^ 
2.  Passed  or  spent  in  pleasure  or  sensuality. 
'Soften'd  with  pleasure  and  voluptuous  life.' 
Milton.  —3.  Contributing  to  sensual  pleasure; 
gratifying^  the  senses;  exciting  or  tending  to 
excite  sensual  desires;  sensual.  *  Voluptuous 
idleness.'  Holland.  'Music  with  its  i>o<t£j9- 
tuous  swelL '  Byron.  '  Voluptuous  charms ' 
Macaulay.—A.  uiven  to  the  enjoyments  of 
luxnrv  and  pleasure ;  indulging  in  sensual 
gratificationa  '  Jolly  and  volupt  uous  livers. ' 
Atterbttry. 

Thou  wilt  brine  lie  soon 
.    .    .    where  I  bhall  reign 
At  thy  rifsht  hand  vo/M/tuauj,  as  beseems 
Thy  daughter  and  thy  darling  without  end.  Mitton. 

Voluptuously  <vd-Inp't&-U8-li),  adv.  In  a 
voluptuous  manner;  with  free  indulgence 
of  sensual  pleasures;  luxuriously;  sensu- 
ally ;  as,  to  live  voluptuously.  '  Voluptu- 
ously  surfeit  out  of  action.'    Shak. 

Voluptuousness  (vo-lup'ta-us-nesX  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  voluptuous; 
addictedness  to  pleasure  or  sensual  gratifi- 
cation; luxuriousness. 

But  there's  no  bottom,  none. 
In  my  vtiufitttoHsness ;  your  wives,  your  daughters. 
Your  matrons  and  your  maids  could  not  fill  up 
The  cistern  of  my  lust.  ShttJt. 

Voluptyt  (vorup-tiX  n.    Volnptuousoesa 

5m*  T.  SlyoL 
Voluspa  (vorus-pa).  a.     A  Scandinavian 

prophetess  or  sibyL 

Here  seated,  the  voiuxpa  or  sibyl  was  to  listen  to 
the  rhymical  inquiries  whtcb  shoula  be  made  to  her, 
and  to  return  an  extemporaneous  answer. 

Sir  IT.  Settt. 

[As  applied  to  the  prophetess  this  name  is 
erroneous.  The  right  word  is  Icel.  Volva, 
whence  Voluspd,  the  lay  or  song  of  the 
Vblva,  the  name  of  an  old  Icelandic  poem. 
Sir  W.  Scott  has  simply  made  a  mistake.] 

Voluta  ( v6-la'ta).  n.  [L. ,  a  volute.  1  A  genus 
of  gasteropodons  molluscs,  including  those 
which  have  a  univalve  spiral  shell,  with  an 
aperture  destitute  of  a  beak,  and  somewhat 
effuse,  and  a  columella  twisted  or  plaited, 
generally  without  lips  or  perforation.  The 
species,  which  are  carnivorous,  are  princi- 
pally found  in  great  numbers  in  tropical 
seas.  Their  shells  are  prised  by  collectors 
above  most  others  for  their  beauty  and  rarity. 

Volutatlont  (voia-ti'shon),  n.  [L.  volu- 
tatio,  from  voluto,  from  ro^po,  to  roll.]  A 
wallowing;  a  rolling,  as  of  the  body  on  the 
earth. 

In  the  sea.  when  the  storm  Is  over,  there  remains 
still  an  inward  working  and  vaiHtattcH. 

Bf.  Reynolds. 

Volute  (vft-lQf),  n.  [Fr.  xolute,  fron^  L.  ro- 
luta,  a  volute,  from  voLntus,  pp.  of  tH>/ro. 
voUktum,  to  roll.  ]  L  In  arch,  a  kind  of 
spiral  scroll  used  in  the  Ionic,  Corinthian, 
and  Composite  capitals,  of  which  it  is  a 

f>rincipjil  ornament     The  number  of  vo- 
utes  in  the  Ionic  onler  is  four.     In  the 
Corinthian  and  Composite  orders  tliey  are 


more  numerous,  in  the  former  being  acoow- 
pauied  with  smaller  ones,  called  helices.— 


Volutes  of  the  Ionic  and  Corhithian  Capitals, 
a  a.  Volutes.  A.  Helix. 

2.  A  gasteropodons  mollusc  of  the  genu* 
Voluta     See  Voluta. 

Voluted  (vd-luf  ed),  a.  Havin^f  a  volute  or 
spiral  scrolL 

VolUtidSB  (v6-Ififi-dSX  n.  pi.  A  funily  of 
nuteropodous  molluscs,  ofwhich  the  genua 
Voluta  is  the  type.  This  family  compriMBS 
numerous  speciM,  both  recent  and  fossil, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  m«<iiS 
interesmiff  and  beautiful  families  uf  tlw 
spiral-sheUed  molluscs.  The  mui«lcshens, 
mitre-shells,  and  date-sheUs  are  examples. 

Volution  (vd-IQ'shon),  n.  [From  L.  cofro. 
volutum,  to  roll.]  A  spiral  turn;  a  con- 
volution. 

VolTa  (voFva),  n.  [L.,  a  wrapper.]  In  bot, 
the  wrapper  or  involucrum-Uke  base  of  tha 
stipes  of  certain  fungi,  as  Agarieus  votca- 
eeus.  It  is  the  remnants  of  a  bag  that  en- 
veloped the  whole  plant  in  its  earlier  stagesk. 
and  was  left  at  the  foot  of  the  stipes  when 
the  plant  elongated  and  burst  throUi;h  it. 

VolTe  t  (volv).  v.t.  To  turn  over,  as  iu  Hm 
mind;  to  consider;  to  think  over.    Strrne. 

VolTOdneA  (vol-vd-sin'e-e),  n.  pi.  a  family 
of  minute  aquatic  vegetables,  having  as  its 
type  the  genus  Volvox  (which  see). 

Voivox  (vorvoks).  n.  (From  L.  volco,  tu 
rolL  ]  A  genus  of  minute  unicellular  organ- 
isms^rmeriy  classed  in  the  animal  kinguuni, 
but  now  regarded  as  v^etables  and  lanketi 
among  the  Protophyta.  They  are  globular 
or  nearly  so.  'llie  best  known  species  is  K. 
glolfator,  which  coUects  into  spherical  masses 
or  colonies  in  stagnant  wat^,  giving  it  iu 
greenish  tint 

Volyulus  (volVfi-IusX  n.  In  patkol  a  twist- 
ing of  the  intestine,  producing  obbiructiuo 
to  the  psasing  of  its  contents  and  strangu- 
lation of  the  part  involved. 

Vomer  (vd'mdr).  n.  [L. ,  a  plooshshare  ]  hi 
anat  the  slender  thin  bone  which  separatta* 
the  nostrils  from  each  other. 

Vomerine  (vd'm^-In),  a.  Of  or  pertainiu^ 
to  the  vomer. 

Vomic(vom'ikXa.  [SeeVojacA.]  Purulent: 
ulcerous. 

Vomica  (vom'i-ka),  n.  [L.,  an  abscess,  r.n 
ulcer.  ]  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  taty 
encysted  collection  of  purulent  matttf  in  a 
viscus,  but  more  eqiecially  affiled  to  a« 
abscess  is  the  lungs.    Dut^fiison, 

Vomlo-nnt  (vom^ik-nat),  m.  (L.  voum.  tm 
vomit,  and  nuoe,  a  nui.]  The  seed  of  tW 
Stryehnoa  ntus-eoauoo,  a  medium-sised  tie« 
growing  in  various  parts  of  India.  8«« 
Nux-voMiCA  and  8TRrcHX0& 

Vcunit (vom'it>,v.  t  [From  L.  sonio,  vomsiKMi. 
to  vomit  Cog.Or.eMd(withdigammawiiiAX 
Skr.  com,  to  vomit]  LTothruwaporei««i 
from  tile  stomach;  to  dhirhargif  nom  tkm 
stomach  tturough  the  mtmih.  It  is  followed 
often  by  forth,  up,  or 


A  scum  of  Pwtoiis  and 

Wbeai  their  o'esdeyod  couBtry  mrniu/treh.  Sh>r* 

The  maMcl  wkich  dios  hsm  satcK  shah  tSxM 
«m«ur  M/.  Piov.  said,  a 

Tkefidb  .  .  .  I itfimtJsmA  mptm  die  dry  1—t. 

JOB.M.<0 

2.  To  eject  with  viotence  from  sar  hoUow 
place;  to  belch  forth:  to  emit  *  Like  \lm 
sons  of  Vulcan  vomit  stones.*    MiU4m. 

Durini;  the  ni|;ht  the  volcano    ,    .         x^^it'trt  nf 
vast  quauuties  a'  fire  and  snuke.  «.  <^«ut. 

Vomit  (vomit),  v.i.  To  eject  the  contmU 
of  the  stomach  by  the  mouth;  tt*  ptike;  t» 
spew;  as,  some  persons  can  excite  then»- 
selves  to  romif  by  swallowing  air  or  by 
tickling  the  palate. 

Vomit  (vom'it),n.  L  The  matter  ejected  frr>as 
the  stomach. 

So.  *o.  tliou  common  do)j.  did^  ihou  dh^orv*". 
Aud  uow  Uiuu  wouldst  eat  thy  dead  tvaw  i  u|> 


Fate,  f^,  fat,  f»ll;       m6,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  btUl;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc  aimae;       y,  Sc.  Uy. 


1.  TIttt  wMA  mnllM  Ihc  ■tonucb  tollla- 


k  rrmIL  On  dirt  cdai 
•jHtod  traoi  tha  ttonuu:)!  In  tbg  UU  lUcs 

m  jnllnw  Irrrr  nrnlhnr  milliTiinl  rlii— in; 
hmn.  Ik*  dliau«  Itoelf .  r^llow  fcTer. 
T«mianc(na^W).».  i.iiuiadorejwt- 
]ii(  Uia  conlanta  of  lh«  itufUBch  ttaroagh 
tk«  moBth.    VomtthiK  b  ■MsntWlr  «i  fo- 


llbna  of  OH  vuphiwa*.  Manwcli.  md  lnM*- 
Unet.  atMiulitil  wlui  unog  codtdUIoiu  ot 
the  moKlHof  Uia  ibdamen  and  dlupbiuto. 
II  It  pncadad  bv  the  aaiwaUoo  laUHl 
■OUH.— 1  That  wUch  la  ntmltod :  TOmlt. 
'Hold  the  challM  to  beaatlf  •KmUtttgt.- 
Jtr.  Tm^lar. 


m.i 


VomlUT*  (tooi'tt-lT),  •.  (Ft.  mmutfi 
Cuuiua  tha  ajsetlcn  of  matiai  troai  At 
■tomacli:  nnailc.     Sstlf. 

Vomits  (>«-m«nek  «.    t^l    f^  faHoo 

MMndad  wllb  Ot  Uack  Toaitt. 
Tomltorr  (TOBi^(o-ri).  m.    [L 


gnm  or  egnai  (a  tlw  people. 
Vtnit«TJ(voKl4l>-tiX*.  PrecBitaanrBlt- 


TorwlBOtta1>A-n]'in'iii).>-    [L  ivrariiH- 
wi^  IniiH  nrajfs.adaepiBd  alBMat  koMan- 


Tort«Z  (YOfteluX  n.  pi  TOTttOW  CotV-tt) 


■     (L 


11,1  l.The 


arllqald 


fonn  imrilTUHd  whan  uiji  ponit 

tpstorj  muUon  of  anjr  fluid  wb 
or  ■aiiform.  Pullkreuiiipla 
tddlra,  wblrlpoola.  waUrvonla, 

aod  on  a  laiwr  acila  In  CTclonai 

gBDcnll)'.  lII*iDorepanlenIarl)>applladto 
iwhtrlpodlaraliadTitinUnmoTlnKvltha 
eirculu-  moUoo.  and  fmnlng  acavl^  In  tlie 
emtra.  Intu  iiUcli  all  (wdlM  ooinlii|  vlthin 
ita  iBduansa  are  drawn  and  eacaUad.  ■Ball 
in  her  vorUa  and  her  pcnNr  ooBleM'  /■spa. 
■  Tha  han  eortag  ot  tfciia  darlrnaaa '  Car. 
I^~l.lDthaarlaaianfiJUIiii.acollecUnil 
of  maMrUd  putJElaa.  fanning  a  lulri  or 
other,  endoved  with  a  rapid  rotaUnr  rao- 
tloD  about  an  axli.  and  BUIbc  all  ipaoe, 
and  bT  vhish  Deasaitaa  aooonalod  fur  ths 

- —^  «I  Ow  uultaiM.     TUa  theory  at- 

tractod  nnob  attwitfani  at  om  Mnw.  but 
la  DOW  antlnlj  dlicndltad.  —  t'srlec  rOv. 
in  phytim,  a  Tsnlcal  mokCBlu-  nlimeni 
or  eolDnm  raMnlas  Into  ttaan  au  aa  lo 
rtBK  eaCBpoaM  of  a  DDtnber  u(  email 
If  odoIm  plaoad  iida  by  aide.  llXa 

" — .  aa  the  atoifnlar  unka. 

melimea  pndaced  frbm 


Tortez-iiiic  (Torteka-ring),  a.    B«e  nndar 

Tortsz-vlieel(rDftalit->>bei).n.  AtBrtdne. 
" — "— •  (voKUiali  a.     PertalnlDf  In  or 
rCfli-  whirling;  turniog;  at. 

VbiilMllr  (Vn'U-kal-llX  adR    la  aTortkal 

whliUnglj. 

-  ■  lot-U-iallA),  n.  IMsi.  ot  asr. 
-I).]  A  BenoB  at  bell.d>aped 
I,  hirlw  a  lliBd  aUaa  capable 
1  lata  a  apiial  fora.  and  vi. 
bratUe  otsane  caUed  dUa  at  their  anltrlor 
oxtromltjr.  which  are  coDataatlr  la  rapid 
Batkm  and  attriet  partUei  ot  toed,  nie 
which  an  popularlj  called  bail 
or  aalmalculaa.  bell-aowai^  aac 


«1  Inf  naacla.  harlnc  a  I 


aad  are  Baaarai^  U 
td  without  tha  aid  of  I 


VotenM  (rt'ta-raaX 


Ire,  wanhlp.  or  ilato  irf  Ufa ;  i 


ratarllt  ( *a'ta.ilat>,  n.  {Sea  Votut.)  A 
nituy.  '  The  mtsritif  of  Saint  Clanu'SW. 
. .  .,j •_. ,-  piinicr't  weed,'  Jfilfm. 

rated,  of 

igaged  1^  a  Tow  or  pmnilia:  hence,  mora 
.juerKlly.  DnBdevow!.  gtien.  or  addicted  to 
aome  particular  aervloe,  wonlitp.  itudji,  or 
(Ute  of  life;  u,  efery  goddeai  of  antiquity 
bad  her  Hlariu;  erery  purtuit  or  etudy  baa 
tta  pelarua.     '  Already  lore'a  firm  voJaTy.' 


Votuy  (rCla-rl).  a.    Conaecrated  by  ■  ' 


Vcrt«  (rtt).  n.    (Tt.  wU.  t  Yot*    from  : 

(Olow.  See  Tow]  1.  A  iiilTraKe;  the  e 
preulon  ot  a  wlih,  dealrt,  will,  prrlerenc 
or  choice  in  regard  to  atiy  m^aaum  pr 

Kten*  fai  DommoD  with  othen  allher 
electlDg  a  man  (o  flit  a  oertain  alluntlon  i 
office,  or  in  paaalnR  laws,  miM,  ngiilatlou 
and  the  like,  Tbil  inla  or  eipreulon  < 
will  may  be  (tmi  by  holding  up  tbe  baa 
by  riaing  and  atandlng  up,  by  tli*  tdIi 
(vim  wn).  by  ballot,  by  a  ticket,  or  othe 


IL^Ta 


lugpropoall 


by  rata;  a  grant;  m,  tbe  Diinlatry  receiver 


_.        .  »1  million  pou nda— 

t.  Iipreaaion  of  win  by  n  majorlly;  decltloo 
by  tome  etprctalon  of  the  mlndi  nf  a  num. 

■ nltolTotlng;  aa,  tha  Mliwtiunani. 

,0,1  An  ardent  wlih  or  detln;  a 


,  ,  ,   'O  Lard.alS?Mpiu.*ii>fd<IWniutDrilir 

VoU  (Tdt),  a,i,  preL  ±  pp.  wfait;  ppr.  tol- 
iiV     [Ft.  wter,  to  tote,    See  the  nonB,| 

To  give  a  rota;  to  cipreti  or  ili«nlfy  tbe 
Bind.  will,  or  praleranee  Inalrctlng  mao  to 
ollliiB.  or  Id  paaalng  lawa,  pagslalloin.  aad 
the  like,  or  Indeddlng  on  any  [irupoalllon 
'     honcbaianlntereat  wiibothera 


T«tlBK-p>P«r<TBflng-pl-p*r),  a,  A  paper 
by  whlcli  a  p«raon  ■!•«  bit  rote;  a  hallot- 
tng-paper;  particularly.  icMrdlne  to  tha 
BHttib  Ballot  Act  of  1ST2.  a  paper  UKd  In 
Totlug  by  ballot  Id  the  clecUon  of  mcmben 

anifthe  like.     Sucb  pKpcrn  are  uud  only  In 
Da  candidate^  and  the  i 


di,  daia:      th.  Se.  k 


t.  ObHrrr.l  nr  pndiwd  In  cDDttiquenca  ol 


red«dici 


-mplei 


in  Citholl 


■n  givta  It,  cbtpcti  dadlciUd  to  Uie  Vlr^ 
Votlvely  (yft'tiv  ii),  ado.  m  ■  toOt*  nmn- 
Votivsneiime'O'-DM),  1.  8Ut«orqu»Uty 
VotMMI  {'Of™),  n-    A  toniU*  ToUij ;  » 

.  lo.a 


•q/id;  ppr.  eouduajlag.  Jt'oucA  ind  tnft. 
toTouua  or  aniwer  for  uifetj;  O.E.  CHm^M- 
la^f(ChatuxrX  oflenutwowordt.tovoBch- 
viffl»  to  ffT&DL]  1  To  condetcend  to  gruit^ 
to  concede;  u,  not  to  poucAtn/a  an  ftiiiwer. 


TondualNnent  (»ouch-iifiii«ni),  n.    The 


ufvd;  igirtorgmnt  Id  coDdomiilOD:  M, 

Vonlss  (viih  ),  n.     [0.  F*.  vtrntge.  tovgt; 
liul;  llupcd  mllltuy  Instniment  lifllied  to 


Into;  in  ■  mora  idkIiI  hdk. 
of  promluoET  oiith  mmda  to 
■oms  dcltj,  to  perioral  MUni  net  or  to  deai- 

evenl  ol  receiving  loiaeibtne  «pecl»lly  de- 
■Ired,  inob  »  lacceu  In  ui  enterpriH,  de- 

Urennda  rmm  danger,  Rcoverr  [ram  tlck- 
n(in,*e.    (fc)A ^.--.-..— - .- 


uct,  or  I 


nr  devote 


II  wholly  or  In  p»rt  lor  »  longer  oi 


KDlfhli9(lne,-his 


Ion  or  dscUntloo;  ■ 


VOW('ou).  ct    IFr.  Bowr.     Bee  the  ddud 
divine  poHET;  m.  J*cob  couviJ  to  God 


VOW-DTMtkt  (vonlirik).  n. 


.    Ree  Voice.]    1.  A  k 


iced 
*,  pin;       DAte,  Dot,  n 


i.  The  letter  or  chancter  vbicli  r 

Vowel  (vou'el).  a.  Partainlnf  to 
Toc«L — Vovfel  poiritt  Seeonderr 
VowsllBhl  (vuu'el-lah),  a.     OI  the  t 


VowaUad  (1 


Voz-bantMUt  I 


□I  the  tube  throtlgh  which  the  lound  ol  the 
reed  li  tranunlttcd. 
Voyift  ^voKJX  n. 


t  maffffts,  Sp.  via^i  fi 


nalieui,  pertalnlns  to  a  Jonrney,  trom  via. 

I.  Fotmerly,  a  puaace  or  Joiime)'  lir  hi  or 

by  land ;  now  applied  only  to  a  Jcumey  or 
pflulng  by  teit  or  irater  from  one  place,  pnrt^ 
or  country  to  BTiother,  eapvcliUly  a  dwId^ 
or  Joumey  by  water  to  a  dlitant  pWe  or 


taking. 

VOJtgt  (vD[-ijy  1,1,  pret,  A  pp.  wyaptd; 
ppr.  vova^iij).  To  talteajotmeyorvoyage; 


VoyBn>bI«(vfll'a]-a-bl),a.  t^pahle  ot  belnc 
ToyBKBT  (vol'ij-tr),  ».     One  who  nlli  or 

Voyacmir  (vwa-yH-ibftrl,  n.  [Fr.l  Lit.  a 
trareller.     The  Canadian  name  of  a  claat  ol 

traniportlng  good*  by  the  rlieri  and  acnM 
the  land  to  and  from  the  remote  itatlon*  It 
the  north-welt     Theae  men  are  nearly  al- 

The  appearance  of  truthT 

■  ,  11.     In  mining,  a  cavity: 

or  la  a  lode;  a  vocle 

a.  [L.  VuUaniaatVvlttm- 

M  thence   csl 

Mill):  akin  Skr. 

Ao»'  «fvU.  the 

aided  over  fire 
f  aidthewofkiu 
ofmetaU.  Hh 
Boman  poeta 
tranilenM    all 


ilrietelylden- 
tm   ^r°ta 


c.  tub.  bull;      oil,  p 


YTLCAHIAM 


idtoUitiortohlih 


1  -1  Th«  num  (hen  lo  ■  h™Uielit»l 


a(™i.Li-Bi-«nlo.     1,  PerUlnlng 
1.  or  to  iroriu  io  Iron,  Ai.-i.  Ol 

nRfun  uf  EU&anun  utlrlt/.'    Jt.  A.  Pnn- 
tor  —A.  Id  gtoi-  portAiniru  to  or  dnl^atinji 


Tnl0UllOltr(TDl-ka-iili1-tl).n.    The  lUM 

orqiulllTaf  bslDBnttiitnic:  tokMiic  pawtr 
or  mcUon;  TOleuKltT-  '  Tl»  vldaly  occar- 
tlBg  pbiDomuu  of  nlcanidtg,'  StnttttnA 

VlllCUuim  (tnlltui-lnnl,  n.  In  jynl.  ■  ebd- 
enJ  Wrm  propoMd  bv  Humboldt  tor  mi  the 
pheDomcQB  duo  to  intcrrnil  IHmt,  u  toI- 
caiioM,  hot  iprlnn.  Ai:. 

TnlOUilM  t'ull'inltt).  •>  One  whn  laii- 
porta  tba  Fuicanfan  or  /'lulonie  tbsorr, 
whkh  ucribas  Elw  cbuimi  •■>  (b«  SHrlh^i 
nrfueto  tbewiencjiot  Bn.  See  Flu  tunic. 


SOod  pollib,  on  whtch  ucouni  It  li  Ursely 
uied  (ur  miking  Into  combi,  bnochei, 
bnceleU.iindDuii>otbtron»iniinU.  It  1b 
not  .(Tected  by  w.ter  or  »ny  or  lh«  otber 
ceoatvhouc  nolviinu.  Ai  tC  It  etpecUllj 
dlHtinguEtbAd  Uj  tbe  luge  qunntlt^  of  elec- 
tricity vhjcli  It  evoUei  wbeu  rubbed.  It  ti 

mulilneL   Called  tlta  Hie    '        '    ' 


ir  py- 


Wld  iiircln]  appUi 
lied  rubber  ieknooBMeb 
See  VDMUiltB. 
TOleuilM  (TulluH'Ii),  e. 


llSMT  (TDl-kun-lftrl.  n.  The  iteun 
MppmlUH  UBfld  In  vulcanmnB  Indle-nibber- 
Taiouu)  Ival'ke'nA),  q.  A  Tolcano,  ^rfrutA- 

TolCMUlMlst  (Tul-ka-nol'o-llitl  n.  A  «tu- 
dent  ol  vOfSnologT:  ■  voloeniet 

VolmtOlO^  (nir-¥»-Bol'o-]i),  n.  Thai  de- 
limrtmcnt  uf  iclence  wblch  conoemi  


roird,  regarded  ae  from  a 
eh,  (Aiin;      eh,  Sc.  lodi:      f .  go; 


683 


to  UiroRE.  KCD  (I'D  In  urgti 
UaOK.]    1.  Of  orpertalnlUK  w  me  i/uujrumi 
people ;  (ulting  to  or  pni^tleed  imoDf  the 
malLitude;  pleHian;  ■■,  tulgar  life;  vui^r 

HaEAhe  dul  bulldclh  on  the  vMt^mr  ticut 
£  Common;  ordlDarr;  In  geneml  oM;  henco. 
national;  vtmacular;  la,  the  eulgar  tongue; 
the  tui^r  venionof  the  SorlpCnm.     'Ai 
nakedu  the  vulgar  air.'    Suik. 


language,  a 
Mb  ud  ch 


6.  Familiar  with  tack  el  dlcnltj  or  lelt-re- 
•pect 

a  Of  gBhetid  elrrnlaOon;  commonly  bralted ; 

Sublic,     '  I'nregietered    In   tu^r   lame. 
hak.  —  T.  ContUUng  of  common  penoni. 


people.  ■Tbeietilamlgan.' 
uaapnvm, 

Thf  bodiUiu  nu  ll  •«  br. 

—The  vulgar,  the  cotninon  people  collec- 
tively; the  uneducated,  uncmtund  claia- 

i.  t  The  Tcniaealar  toncue  or  common  lin- 


VnlSarlUl  (TUl-gi'tl-ui),  n,  a  rulgar  per- 
KPii;  eepBClally,  a  rich  penon  with  low  or 
fDlgar  Ideal.  'A  protound  bore  and  rulga- 
'ion.'    TAactiray 

Tolcarlan  '  — ' 


raagnue;  an  act  ol  low  minnen;  a>,  vulgO' 
rilti  of  behaTionr;  tnif^ritirol  eipreulonor 
language.— 3.)  The  commonalty ;  the — >" 
the  TDlgu.    '  The  meere  ndgariti/  .  , 


.  "IhevulfaritingUi 


t.  Comely;  rudely;  clewnlihly.  —  Jt  Pu 
llclr.  'To  Jiutlfy  thii  worthy  nobleman 
vulijariy  and  penonally  accnud  '    SItal. 

VnlnniM*  (irul-ger-n«e>,  n  The  >Ute 
quality  of  belnif  vulgar;  vulnrlty. 

VtU^ta  (Tof gatX n.     [Lru^fa  editio.v 

»c.  See  Vuloab!  ]  The  authoriied  Lai 
Tenlon  ol  the  Scriptnree  in  the  Rom 
Cnthollc  Church.  Tbe  Valgil*  of  the  Cou 
ell  of  Trent  wai  a  combination  of  the  t 
■Italic-  TBftloB,  a  literal  trantlitlon  fn 
the  Heptuaglnt.  and  an  amended  vcnioh 


(TUl'rtt).  o     PerUlning  to  tl 

Vnihied  (rul'ned).  a.    IL  mlnui,  a  wi 
■     ■  -  epiltiet  applied  to  any  1 


Volnentil*  (•nl'n«r-i 


-bin-ii),  n,   : 

uliiet«ble;  vuli 


K" 


d.  ]    1.  Capable  of  b 


t  chancier.'    Dr. 


i  Liable  lo  Injnty;  rabJeFt  to  be  affectttl 
Inlurlnudy;  aa,  tmttneniU  repntr" 

""  iruliunMeln  yc""  -■--  —  -' 


ability. 


n  (vul'n«r*bl.n( 
ol  being  Tulnenti 


dapted  to  the  cnre  ol  ei- 

\,  vutaerar]/  pUutt  or  po- 

lant. 


VnlneruT  {ynl'Dftr-a-riV  n.     , 
drug,  or  compoiltlon  uielnl  Id 

the  like',  are  need  u  imlnerariti.  'Like  a 
halumlc  imJjwrarv'    Dr.  Sna. 

Vulnormtat  <™rnSr-M).  n.t,  (L.  tulntn. 
iniliKra(um.fTomimJiiuj,oiiJiMr«,Bwuund.  1 
To  wound;  to  hart;  to  Injure.  "Thou  thy 
rhaitltiedldtttulTUnilj.-    Sir  J  Damu. 

Vulnwatlonl  (ral-nir-i'ihon),  n.    The  act 

VnlOM'Me'fTOl'nir-a.),  a.  Full  at  wonndi; 
b»big  wound ■;  wounded. 

VulnlflcTnliiUaJ  (Toi-nif Ik.  vDl-nink-al}, 
a.    Cauilng  wounda     [Bare.] 

TnlninC  (vnl'nlng),  ppr.  In  hir.  woondlng: 
t  term  particularly  applied  la  thepellcali. 
which  U  alwayl  depleted  wounding  or  pick- 
Ins  her  breut 

TlUPMnilBT(Tul-pek11-I6r),(i.  (Lndpreula. 
a  little  to(,dlin.ol  nJiKi,  aloi]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  foi;  vulpine. 

Vnliwi  (Tul^rt.  n,  [L.,  a  loi.]  The  inb- 
generic  name  for  the  loiei,  adopted  liy 
thuie  lonloglit*  who  dlMlngulih  the  tone 
from  the  dogi.  Jackali,  and  wo]vei,to  which 
they  comequently  reitrict  the  term  Canta. 

Tolpldda  (Tul'id-ald),  n.  (L.  nilfwf,  a  loi. 
indei>do,takUl]  1,  The  pnctli:ealkilllng 
foiea.  Ilill  practice  li  regarded  by  fol- 
hunten  u  being  eitreinelyunipoitinuuilike 
and  dligncelul.— C  A  foi-killer. 

VtUplns  (ml'pln).  a.  [L.  vuipiauw.  IrvfU 
imipf.  ■  lo«.J    Pertaloir-  *-  "'-  '  -■  " 


Vol] 


edlUoD  pnbllihed  by  C 
1,  Job;    t,  Fr.  ton;      ng.  aiiv; 


It  VIII,  I 


:rsfty;  artful. 

."plo-iimXB.    The  quality  of 

being  vulpine;  craft;  arttulnBu;  cunning. 

mirriAlta  (Tul'pin-lt),  n.  IFTom  Vvlpbu. 
In  Italy]  A  mineral  ol  a  grayleh  white  col- 

foliated.  It  li  an  inhydroui  inlphBte  of 
Ume,  containing  a  lltUe  •llica.    It  occnn 

Vulplnu,  In  Italy,  India  KHnetlmeiemployeit 
by  the  lUllaa  utlata  lor  imall  itatuei  anil 
other  omamenlal  work  under  the  name  or 

ftlttir»(vui'tlir). 


lor  the  raptorial 
lo  the  family  Vul- 


amall  icalei,  and  i  rather  Finn mled  beak.ol 
■     —  igth  of  t 


I ISK.  I    corretpoud  with  their  >l 


I.  lAem  th.  Uln; 


VmJTUBJJiM 


■n  ul  a  coHudljr  lutiue.  lirtug  diieay  on 


illitribDtlai 

eonntriei,  when  tbay  act  u  . . 
porLfj  Eha  etrth  from  tha  putdd 
wUh  wblih  It  would  -" ■ — '"  - 


iXTC 


dad  [II  to  KT- 
iltur,  Cathar- 
.       .  I.  iDd  O/pae- 

toi,  or  whlulL  tbfl  lAAt  hppruAcbM  tu  the 
FulcDDidK  Id  iU  characters  uid  habiU.  biv- 
lag  Cba  hemd  (atUund  anii  not  tlwaja  leed- 
inr  OD  cairion.  bnt  aftau  attJHkfng  living 
MilniBlt.  The  grlHun  vuluin  ( I',  /ulcui) 
inliubita  the  mountaluotii  parts  of  tlie  luiitli 
ol  Euiope,  SUuia,  Spatn.  tha  Alpi.  the  Pyr- 
eneat,  Turkey,  and  tfie  Grei:Ui.  Archipelago, 
Thecinenona  or  brown  vulture  {Kcmc- 
flu)  IslublU  lottf  nwuntAlm  In  Europe,  nnd 
theforastaof  Hnngmrj,  the  TyroLn  and  :bfl 
Pyraneea,  tba  louth  or  Spain  and  Ilalr.  llie 
bearded  tultnra,  or  lIunnietKefer  Iflyptutat 
barbalOM).  Inbablta  tha  higheil  mouaUlns, 
ol  Xurupe,  Aaia,  and  Africa.  The  Egyptian 
vulture  la  the  Nnphrm  tiertnejiitrtu.  Tbti 
■DcUbIa  Tultnn  ( V-  auneuJaru)  It  a  gifjau- 

Atrlca.  TbebUcktiJture<CaIAar[siaIrafiuJ 
li  a  natlva  ol  the  United  Statf  •.  The  king 
vullUTB  t^norhamvhat  papai  la  common 
In  Paraguay.  SarcwIutmjihtisifrt/phutlBliib 

•vitema  the  vultnrai  ol  the  Old  World  are 
1  into  one  lamUy,  OTPMlidB,  vhlla 
(  tha  New  WoHd  lonn  another.  C»- 
B,  the  tuo  [amlliei  heing  marked  by 
dlMiiKtlTe  pccnliaritlea. 


ffToupe 


TnltDTlda  (Tul-ta'rl-d«),  n.  pi.    TbafaMllr 

dr  the  vultiirek     See  Vumcei. 
VuJtDTlIl*  (Tul'tlkr-In),  a.    [L.  vulturimu. 

See  VULTUBi.]    Belonging  to  the  vulture; 

having  the  qiuUtle*  (rf  or  reaenibliug  ihe 


VllltltllCb  (vul'tOr-Uh),  a.     Like  a  vulture; 
rapai:iaua.     'Uawkiih,  aqullln^  not  toaay 
oiiUuriiA.'    Carlylt. 
" — ■ —  — "tur-lnn),  n.    Tha  atUibntea 
a  vulture ;  npacLtf .    Car- 


(vul'tbr-ng),  a.    like  a  vultura : 

™to  (^I'va),  n.  [L  Buira,  boIm,  a  wrap- 
per, a  covering,  the  womb,  frem  »/h,  to- 
roll.]    In  «nIL  an  elllpUc  opeulnf  in  the 

Bometimea  applied  to  the  wliule  uf  Uk  ci' 
temal  genital  organi  ol  tha  leniale. 
TnlTUOnn  (vnlM-lorai),  ■.     [  L  win.  n 
wnpper,  the  vulva,  and /arwa,  aliape  j    1» 
bat.  like  a  clelt  with  projecting  edgai. 

Volvo -ntetlne  (•ui-vo-d'i»r  Ih),  u    w  iir 

pertaining  to  the  vulva  and  tbe  nlaua^ 
Vuiso-uUritie  cano'.  the  vagina. 
yji^  ("ilUEJi  Vf'  Compaluig;  nudatiiig- 


W. 


jtltBown.tbemoremodemletler 

being  adopted  In  the  tlilrteenlli  century. 

the  one  which  diatluctlvelv  belonga  to  It 
baing  that  which  it  haa  at  the  beginning  ot 
■  ijrDabla  and  followed  by  a  vowel,  ai  In 
wiH,  kM.  daeU.  awav.  Jorvard.  Ac.  This 
•ound  hat  lomewhat  tha  character  of  a 
irowel,tilduin>uchapoiltlonI  ' 


jwel.     It  l> 


aiactlythe  p 

cing  theoeof, 

rowel  tonud  In  each  cai 
ttance.  la  not  equivalent 
It  mora  conclutlvaly  ah 

itWOod,  lK»i,  !«-— -■    '- 

ladietincUy  pn 


mU.  xkUfftot 


":ib: 


tlona  given  by  tlia  bait  modem  phoniJu- 

Sita  tui  a  cuomiiant  and  a  vowel;    Tiiui, 
I.  Melville  Bgll  detliiM  a  vovel  aa  the  n 
■ult  of  an  open  pctititin  ol  the  oral  organs^ 

dI  an  opening  uliim  of  tha  ot^aiii.     It  it 

[rumwi,  yet  prounuucad  Ids  drawling  man- 
ner It  ia  hardly  diflerant  in  toree.  At  the 
end  of  tyllablea.  In  which  poiltlon  it  1> 


i;   "JoMoi 


t,  Av.  b 
abnt  to 


long  Bounded,  aa  it  itill  It  in  Bcotlaiid.  H'A 
k  another  Initial  comblnatloa,  aa  In  vh„-, 
•gA«r<,  ukaft,  uAr^ftc  In  Anglo-Saxan  thfc 
vorda  were  apelt  with  Avlwhlch  In  cognate 
■orJarepreeeutalcel.Ai,  L.au  Initial),  tliero 
being  a  guttural  icnnd  orlrliially  heard  br- 
lore  the  te.  In  ScoUand,  In  inch  wordi  a> 
•that,  inkalt.  a  vetT  decided  guttnralia  heard 
beforeif.    With  the  beat  ipuJiera  of  modem 

alight  aaplration 'alter  It,  though  there  Is  a 

In  An;li>.»aion  wl  waa  alto  an  Initial  lound; 


disappeared.  It  bat  atao  diuppeared  from 
as  above  men  linneil.  It  la  not  beard  In  many 

nuu.  foi.  (See  U.)  It  hat  hitruded  Ittelf 
iatowholt.vhaTe.  A  u  coming  before  a  ollen 
hat  tile  effect  ol  giving  the  latter  an  s-ionnd 

tiomp.  will/,  walioie,  tiuEiT.  A«.);  vu  i-kwl 
at  the  same  elfcct.  '  Aa  an  abbrei^ation  W 
atanila  toi  weat;   W.N.W.  for  weal-north- 

Wa'lwa  or  «;).»"'" wall     jsmtih  T 
Vabble  (wobl),  ..(.  pret.  &  pp.  twMfad; 


to  rock;  to  vaclllati 

Vftbbl«(wob1).  ». 

imperfectly  balance 
Vgbbly  (wob'lUn 
thakyi  untteady. 


a  mlllitone  Inmo- 
icklng  unequal  mii- 


Ihcllaed  to 


.n-ltf, 

, ,  .reat  Diantaiiif 

/aaomojert     [Scotih.J 
Wab«t«r{wab'al«r),«.  Awebttatotaiatvar. 

[3c.itch,l 
VaCka  (wak'e),  n.     (O.  wneti,  eranvoetr. 

VBCke,  gr»wacke.1    A  lolt  earthy  variety 

uioal^  containing  cryatali  paenllar  to  the 
trap  terlei      11  It  generally  ol  a  grayith- 

asnt.  Itaometimeaamygdaloldal  and  teailily 
cromblea  away  on  eiposure  to  the  weather. 

pasted  matt  of  volcanic  dnat  and  atbea;  In 

■W»d7"od>  '.""iSamo  word  w'sw.  wdd. 
Dan.  ml,  d.  «n(lf.  wad.  wadding  for  ilnlnii. 
Orlglndoubttul)    1.  A  toft  maaa ol  Abrous 

other  yielding  auhatancea  used  for  variolia 
purposea.  aa  lor  atopping  up  an  opening, 
atumogan  interior,  or  the  like.  Especially  - 
2.  A  little  maaa  of  aome  aott  or  Heiible  nia- 

.Mper.oroldrope-yaiii. 

the  charge  ot  powder  In 

_ .{it  cl.iee  to  the  ihot.  lor 

kecplngthepowderandabolcloio.forillniin- 


•r  atoppini 


r  aToMlng  tk<  «Beet  of  windtge.  or 


e  Into  ■  wadding;  at.  to  ttod  et 


xa  or  InloeH  to  the  ^utc. 


pyamoraiou 

Eeep  out  the  . 
VaAi-mtxi).  n. 

SeeWBU     * 

pledge;  a  wager.    [Scotch.] 
Wkd  (wod),  T.I.  To  pledge;  to  bet:  ti 


Unaeed-oU  for  a  paint  It  la  apt  to  take  tt 
Called  alee  itop-mnvawat.— 1  Ban* 
Pltimiasv.    (ProTlnelal.) 
-'-■'*i«,Wk4d)r(wad'dlln.   •-»—-«. 

lor  a  lUck  dob.    Kiw 

|]l({wad'li  •  ■  ~ 

.  any  pllabi 

la  made;  matnltl  tor  ramming  di 
anov*  tha  oharga  of  iTearaa— I.  A  apo 
wah  need  lor  atuSng  rttlout  parta  M  i 
cleaoldreat.  UBuaUynadaofcanlifdGutl 
the  tnrface  being  covered  with  tlBaae  ptpu-. 
applied  by  a  noA  ut  tiu. 
VMjdle  (wudl),  e.t  pret  A  pp.  ■ 

Spr.  aeddiing.     (A  dim.  and  Iraq.  .  . 
oni  tcadr.)    To  away  or  rock  from  aide  lu 
tide  In  walking;  to  move  with  ahoTt  quick 

another;  to  walk  hi  a  tottering  or  vacllUUng 
manner;  to  toddle;  aa,achildinIilillu«beA 


WAddle  ("OdIV  v.L     To  tread  down  hy 

wading  or  waddling  through,  aa  high  graai- 

Thcy  [read  mnd  vtiMii  all  the  fUDdlvpitH. 

Wa(UUer(_wodatrt.n.    One  who  trartdlea 

WmdaWlT  (wodTlug-li).  ado.     With  a  ra- 

ciiiatisnai. 

Wsda  (wad),  t.i.  pret.  &  pp.  irflda*;  ppr 
irodiw.  (A.  Sax  wodan.  to  go,  tu  proctinl. 
to  wade;  LO.  vxtOm.  IceL  and  8w.  ndd,  D 
uoden,  O.  voUn.  to  wade;  generally  np- 
poaed  to  be  from  (une  root  ■•  L  h^o,  to  pi. 

walk  through  any  autataoca  that  Impedaa 
or  hlndert  the  free  motion  of  the  Umda,  tn 
move  step  viae  through  a  fluid  or  otlier  uml- 


1,  Sc  abune;      J.  Se.  by. 
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reff  sting  medium;  as.  iowtuU  throu^  wat«r; 
to  t9ade  through  Mnd  or  inow. 
She  wadtd  through  the  dirt  to  pluck  him  off  me. 

2.  To  moTe  or  pass  with  difficulty  or  labour, 
to  malce  way  against  obstacles  or  circum* 
stances  that  continually  hinder  or  embar* 
rasa.  *  Through  darkness  for  to  wade. '  Spen- 
9^r.  *  And  tpaden  through  fumes,  and  gropes 
his  way.'    Drydtu. 

Wade  (w&d).  v.t.  To  pass  or  cross  by  wad* 
ing;  to  ford;  as,  to  wade  a  stream. 

Wad«r(w&d'6rXn.  l.Ouewhowadea.  'Made 
toward  us  like  a  wader  in  the  surf.'  Tenny- 
ton.  Speciflcally— 2.  The  name  applied  to 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  Orallatores,  aa 
the hemn. snipe. rail,4tc.  SeeORALLATORBS. 

Wadhook  (wodliOk).  n.  A  rod  with  a  sort 
of  screw,  to  draw  wads  out  of  a  gun. 

Wadlng-btTd  (w&d'ingMrd).  n.  A  bird  of 
the  onTtT  GruIUtnres;  a  wader. 

WadmaL  WadxnoU  (wad'mal.  wad'mol).  n. 
(A  Bcandionvian  word:  IceL  vad-mdl,  Sw. 
ffodmal^  Dan.  vadmel.  Originally  a  measure 
of  stuff,  pieces  of  cloth  being  used  as  a 
standard  of  ralue  in  early  times.  IceL  vdd, 
stuff  (A.  Sax.  wBd,  a  garment),  and  mdl, 
measure.]  A  Tenr  coarse  cloth  formerly 
manufactured,  written  also  WadmaaL 
*  Mantles  of  toadinoat,  a  coarse  doth  of  do- 
mestic manufacture.*    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Wadna  (wftd'na).    Would  not.    (Scotch.] 

Wad8et»  Wadsett  (wod'set).  n.  (Sc.  tead, 
A.  8<UL  weed,  wed.  a  pledjr«.  And  verb  to  get] 
An  old  Scota  law  terra  for  a  mortgage,  or 
l»ond  and  disposition  in  security. 

Wadaettar  (wod'set-«r).  n.  In  Seats  law, 
otie  who  holds  by  a  wadset. 

Wady  (wodIX  vi-  (Ar.  wddi,  the  channel  of 
a  river,  a  rirer,  a  rarine^  a  valley.]  The 
cbaiinel  of  a  water-course  which  is  dry,  ex- 
i-ept  in  the  rainy  season;  a  water-course;  a 
stream:  a  term  used  chiefly  in  the  topogra- 
phy of  certain  eastern  countries. 

Wa6(wft).  n.  Woe.  Spenter.  [Old  Eoj^ish 
and  Scotch] 

Waa.t  n.    A  wave.    Sptnter. 

Waesome  (w&'snm).  a.  Wofol;  melancholy. 
(Scotch.] 

Waesockl,  tnterj.    Alas  I  [Scotch.]  Burnt. 

Wat  WaJr(waf).  a.  [A  form  of  im^I  Worth- 
less; low-bora;  inferior;  paKry.    [Scotch.] 

Is  it  nac  OB  odd  thioff  that  Uk«  mn^  carle  in  the 
rnuntry  has  a  ion  ana  heir,  and  that  the  house  of 
PUlangowan  h  without  Bwle  ■wcccwion. 

Sir.  W.  Scptt. 

Wate  (wft'f^r).  «.  (0.?r.  wmu/re.  Mod.  Fr. 
ga^ffre,  pancake,  wafer,  of  Teutonic  origin; 
G.  wafel,  D.  wa/el,  Dan.  so/et,  a  thin  cake, 
a  waffle,  a  wafer;  allied  to  O.  wahe,  a 
honey-comb,  from  some  suppnaed  reaem- 
hlance.  ]  A  thin  cake  or  leaf  of  naste,  gener- 
ally disc-shaped :  applied  speciflcally  to  (a) 
an  article  of  pastry:  a  small  thin  sweet 
oake.  now  made  of  flour,  cream,  white  wine, 
and  lump  sugar,  and  flavoured  with  cinna- 
mon. '  The  curious  work  in  pastry,  the  flne 
cakes,  wfert  and  marchpanes.'  HoUmuL 
(6)  A  thin  circular  portion  of  unleavened 
bread,  generally  stamped  with  the  Christian 
nionogrram,  the  cross,  or  other  sacred  repre- 
sentation or  symbol,  used  io  the  Soman 
Church  la  the  celebration  and  administra- 
tion of  the  euchariat.  (o)  A  thin  disc  of 
dried  paste  used  for  sealing  letters,  fasten- 
ing documents  together  .and  the  like.  usoaUy 
made  of  flonr,  mixed  with  water,  gum,  and 
some  non-poisonous  colouring  matter.  Flaacy 
wafers  are  made  of  gelatine  and  isinglsss  in 
a  variety  of  forma. 

Wafsr  (wa'ftoX  v.L  To  seal  or  close  with  a 
wafer. 

Wafiurer  t  (wft'f6r-^X  n.  A  person  who  sold 
wafers.  Waferers  appear  to  have  been  em- 
ployed as  go-betweens  in  love  intrigues,  pro- 
bably from  the  facilitiea  <rffered  by  tneir 
going  from  house  to  bouse.    See  Wafib- 

WOMAN. 

Sinffen  with  harpct.  baudes.  ipaftrers, 
Whiche  ben  the  verav  develes  omceres. 
To  kindle  and  blow  the  fire  of  lecherie. 

Wafiir-iroiis(wrf«rl-«mx),n.p<.  Apinoer- 
ahaped  instmment,  the  legs  of  which  ter- 
minate in  flat  iilades  about  12  inches  long  by 
d  in  b««adtb,  used  for  maidng  wafers.  The 
hlades  are  heated  ia  a  coke  r&e.  the  paste  is 
then  put  between  them,  and  by  pressure 
forroeid  into  a  thin  sheet  of  paste,  from  which 
discs  of  the  desired  die  are  cut  with  a  punch. 

Wafer-womant  (wi'ffir-wq.manXn.  A 
woman  who  sold  wafers.  Snch  women  were 
often  employed  in  love-affairs  and  intrigues. 

Twas  no  set  mectinf^ 
Certainfr.  for  there  wa«  no  wa/irr.woman  with  her 
These  three  days,  oa  my  knowledge.    Jkatt,  S'  Ft. 


Wa^  a.    See  Waf. 

Wif  <wifX  n.  [A  Scotch  word.  Allied  to 
wav  ox  waSiiy^  sense  5  to  wk^.  ]  1.  A  hasty 
motion.— 2.  The  act  of  waving.— S.  A  aliffht 
stroke  from  any  soft  body.  — 1  Sudden  booily 
ailment— 6.  BiasC. 

Wafl*  (wofl).  n.  [D.  waSel,  O.  wagel.  See 
WAFSa  ]  A  thin  cake  baked  hard  and  rolled, 
or  a  soft  indented  cake  baked  in  an  iron 
utensil  on  coals. 

Wafle-lrona  (wofl-f-«nuQ»  n.  pi.  A  utensil 
for  baldng  waMes;  wafer-m>ns. 

WafonrSttn.  A  wafer;  a  sort  of  cake. 
Ciukueet. 

Waft  (wift),  V.  (.  (Cflosely  aUn  to  Sw.  s^ta, 
to  fan,  to  waft,  Dan.  viStt,  to  waft,  to  wave, 
to  fan;  vift,  a  puff;  akin  also  to  wave,  leeaee, 
and  perhaps  whif.  Skeat  thinks  that  it  is 
formed  merely  by  corruption  of  the  prel 
waved;  and  this  is  supported  by  Shakspere'i 
usage  of  wa.ft  for  wafted,  imperfect  and  past 
partici]ile  •  Now  the  Englisli  bottoms  have 
waft  us  o'er.'  JoAn.  li.  1.  •  And  wt^ft  her 
love  to  come  again.  Mereh.  v.  1.1  1.  To 
bear  through  a  fluid  or  buoyant  medium;  to 
eonvey  through  water  or  air;  as,  a  balloon 
was  wqfted  over  the  channeL 

Speed  the  soft  intarcourse  from  soal  to  sooL 
And  wq/t  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pcAe.     Ftfe. 
Fair  ship  that  from  the  Italian  shore 
Sailest  the  placid  ocean-plains 
With  my  lost  Arthur's  lov'd  remaim. 
Sptesd  the  full  wiof^i.  aad  Hf^/t  him  o'er. 

2.  To  buov  up:  to  cause  to  float;  to  keep 
from  sinking.  '  Their  lunos  beh^r  able  to 
waft  up  their  bodies.'  Sir  T.Browue.— 
S.t  To  give  notice  by  something  in  motion; 
to  signal  to*,  as  by  waving  the  Jiand;  to 
beckon. 

But  soft  who  nft^/tj  m  yooderT       SkeJL 

4.f  To  caat  lightly  and  quickly;  to  turn. 
'irVfin^  his  eves.'    Shak. 
Waft  (waft),  v.t    To  be  moved  or  io 
a  buoyant  medium;  to 


in 


And  now  the  riwuts  iMt/?  near  the  dtadel.  Dryim. 

Waft  (waft),  n.  L  The  act  of  one  who  or 
that  which  wafts;  a  sweep.  — 2.  A  breath 
or  current,  as  of  wind.  *One  wide  wafV 
Thornton. 

Smelt  the  wall-flower  to  the  crsg 
Whereon  that  daintv  nw/t  had  fed. 
WUch  made  the  befl-hunc  cowslip  wmg 

Har  delkaic  head.       JTmh  Ju^tUm. 

8.  VoMt,  a  signal  displayed  from  a  ship  by 
hoisting  a  flag  furled  in  a  ron  to  the  head  of 
the  stair. 

Waftace  (wifT^  n.  Theactof  wafthigor 
state  ox  being  wuted;  conveyance  or  trans- 
portation tmongh  a  buoyant  medium,  as 
air  or  water. 

Like  a  stranj^e  v>til  upon  the  Stjrgtan  banks 
Suyiiig  f*»r  VM/tii^.  Skmk. 

Waftar  (w&f f irX  n.    l.  One  who  waf U. 

O.ClMfaa. 

Tboo  a^^rr  of  the  soui  to  hUH  or  bane. 

Beau.  *•  Ft. 

t.f  A  boat  for  passage.— 8. f  A  blunted  sword, 
formeriy  used  in  militarv  exercises  and 
sword-and-buckler  play,    iteyridr. 
Waftltrat  (waff&r),  n.    The  act  of  wavfaig. 

But  with  an  »ngrf  w^/htrg  of  yo«r  hand 
Cave  sign  for  me  to  l<nre  you.  Skak. 

Wag  (wng)^  at  prat.  A  pp.  wa^ptd;  ppr.  wmo- 
ging.  [A.  Sax.  teo^n.  to  wag.  to  soakei,  to 
wave;  D.  toaogeUn,  to  stagger,  totter,  reel  (a 
freq.  form):  icet  toga,  to  mtm,  to  waddle;  O. 
{be)terqen,  to  move;  O.  and  Prov.  O.  wagen, 
to  aliake.  tA  move;  Goth.  Si^i^an,  ^agiam,  to 
move,  to  shake:  akin  to  wagon,  weiSt,  loay. 
wove.]  To  cause  to  mere  up  and  down, 
backwards  and  forwarda,  or  from  aide  to 
side  alternately,  as  a  sbmU  body  Jointed, 
attached,  or  oonneeted  with  a  largw  one; 
to  move  one  way  and  anotkar.  as  on  a  pivot, 
loini,  or  on  or  from  aomaitiing  by  which  the 
body  is  simported ;  to  cause  to  shake,  oscil- 
late, or  vibrate  slightly. 

You  OMV  as  well  fovbid  the  woatatn  pines 
ToMvtMrhightofM^  SMttA. 

No  diictinsf  dant  wt^  his  toagve  fai  censure. 

Thou  canst  not  smv  thjr  finder,  or  begin 

The  least  li^ht  monon.  but  it  b  a  sin.     Drydn$. 

The  poor  cur  looked  op,  and  -waggtd  his  tail.  StetU. 

From  the  qniek.  jerky,  or  abrupt  motion 
indicated  by  the  word,  an  idea  of  plavful, 
sportive,  mocking,  scornful,  or  derisive 
motion  is  associated  with  it  in  certain 
phrasea 

Let  ow  tee  the  pro«d«t  .  .  .  b«tf  wmg  Ms  inrer  at 
thee.  Sh«k. 

And  they  that  paned  by  rertted  him.  -waffing 
their  heads.  Mat.  aarii.  j^. 


WaiT  (^"SX  «i*  1-  To  move  backwards  and 
forwards,  up  and  down,  or  ftom  side  to  side 
alternately,  as  if  connected  by  a  larger  IkmIj 
by  a  joint,  pivot,  or  any  flexible  oriouM!  at- 
tachment; to  oacillate;  to  sway  or  swing;  to 
vibrate.    See  the  verb  transitive. 

Tis  merry  in  hall,  where  beards  wag  all.    Shak. 
2.  To  be  in  motion  or  action;  to  n^ke  pro- 
gress;  to  continue  a  course  or  career;  to  stir. 
Thus  may  we  see,  quoth  he.  how  the  world  umi 


They  made  a  pretty  good  shift  to  wa£  along. 

Bt—iydH. 
8.  To  move  off  or  away;  to  be  off;  to  depart; 
to  pack  off;  to  be  gone. 

I  will  proroke  him  to  it,  or  let  him  wag.    Shak. 
Come,  neighbours,  we  must  wag.      Cvwfer. 

Wag  (wag),  n.  [Most  likely  a  shortening  of 
the  old  term  waghalter,  one  who  is  likely 
to  wap;  in  a  halter  or  gallows.  Comp.  8c. 
hempte,  a  gallows  bird,  a  frolicsome  person, 
a  wag,  lit  one  fitted  for  the  hempen  rope.) 
A  person  who  is  fond  of  a  Joke  or  of  making 
jokes;  one  who  is  full  of  merry  frolicsome 
tricks  or  pranks;  one  full  of  sport  nnd 
humour;  a  humorist;  a  droll  fellow;  a  wit; 
a  joker.  The  word  seems  formerlv  to  have 
been  applied  to  a  person  who  indulged  in 
coarse,  low,  or  broad  humour,  or  buffoonery, 
such  as  the  practical  joker.  ^. 

Wc  wink  at  wags,  when  they  offend.     Dryden. 

A  wag  is  the  last  order  even  of  pretenders  to  wit 
and  ffood  humour.  He  has  generally  his  mind  pre- 
pared to  receive  some  occasion  of  merriment,  but  is 
of  himself  too  empty  to  draw  out  any  of  his  own  set  of 
thoughts;  and  therefore  laughs  at  Uie  next  thitw  he 
meets,  not  tiecaose  it  is  ridiculous,  but  because  he  is 
under  a  necesrity  of  laughing.  St*«U. 

Wut^  (w&j),  v.t  pret.  ft  pp.  waged;  ppr. 
waging.  [O.Fr.  wooer,  to  gage,  to  pledge, 
to  promise.  Hod.  Fr.  gager,  to  stake,  to 
pledge,  from  L.L.  vadium,  ufadium,  Ooth. 
vadi,  a  pledge,  the  same  word  as  A.  Sax. 
wed,  a  pledge  (see  WepX  Oage  Is  another 
form  of  this  word  (see  Oaoe).  Meaning 
3  has  arisen  from  the  old  custom  of  giving  a 
sage  or  pledge  to  maintain  a  contest  againat 
an  opi>onent]  l.t  To  put  at  hazard  on  the 
event  of  a  contest;  to  pledge;  to  bet;  to 
stake;  to  lay;  to  wager. 

I  wUl  wage  against  your  gold,  gold  to  it.  Shak. 
2.t  To  venture  on;  to  hazard;  to  attempt; 
to  encounter.  *  To  wake  and  wage  a  danger 
profitless.'  Shak. — 8.  To  engage  in,  as  in  a 
contest;  to  carry  on,  aa  a  war;  to  undertake. 
He  pondered,  which  of  an  his  sons  was  fit 
To  reign,  ana  wage  immortal  war  with  wit. 

Dryden. 
I  swKfT  not  any  fend  wkh  Death 

For  changes  wrought  em  Cana  or  fuee. 

lett^ytett. 
4.t  To  aet  to  hire. 

Thou  most  SNV* 
Thy  works  for  wealth.  SptHser. 

6.  t  To  hire  for  pay;  to  enaage  or  enaploy  for 

wagea  'Treaaure  .  .  .  wherewith  he  aiight 

ifo^  soldiera'    Holinthed. 

For  hb  defence  grant  store  of  men  1  wmg'4. 

iJir./or  Mags. 

—To  wage  on/t  law,  \jxlaw,  to  come  for- 
ward as  a  defendant,  with  others,  on  oath 
that  he  owes  nothing  to  the  plaiutiff  in 
manner  as  he  has  dechuvd.    See  Waoxb. 
Wa<a  (wftj).  n.    1. 1  Gage;  pledge;  a  stake. 

But  th'  elfin  knight,  which  oaght  that  warlike  wage. 
Disdained  to  lose  the  meed  be  wonne  in  play. 

S^tHStf. 

t.  Hire;  pav  for  service;  as,  a  fair  day's 
work  for  a  fair  day's  wage.  '  Promise  of  a 
mighty  wage.*  DrifUm.  'Mydasr's  wage.' 
Svr  W.  Scott  'The  daily  wane.*  Ld.  LjftUm. 
OeneraUy  used  in  the  pluraL    See  Waoaa 

Wacat  (wAJX  v.t  To  l>ind  or  engage  one's 
aeu  by  a  pledge;  to  pledge  one's  sell. 

Wagai,  n.    See  Waoobl. 

WaiTOr  (wfc'j*rX  n.  [0.  Fr.  tsa^evfv,  gagt%tre, 
from  L.L.  vadiatura.  See  Waoi,  v.tl 
1.  Something  deposited,  laid,  or  haxardea 
on  the  event  of  a  contest  or  some  unsettled 
<Iuestion ;  something  staked  by  each  of  two- 
partiea  in  support  of  his  own  opinion  con- 
eeming  a  future  or  an  unknown  event ;  a 
stake.  The  party  whose  opinion  proves  ta 
be  correct  receives  what  nas  been  staked 
by  both.  By  statutes  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  the  United  States,  all  contracts  or 
agreements,  whether  by  parole  or  in  writ- 
ing, depending  on  wagers,  are  null  and  void, 
and  the  wager  or  money  due  thereon  can- 
not  be  recovered  in  any  court  of  law.  A 
wager  is  therefore  merely  a  debt  of  honour, 
and  if  paid  it  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the 
same  thing  as  giving  a  gratuity. 

Besides  these  plates  for  horse  races,  the  wagtrs 
may  be  as  the  persons  please.        Sir  If.  TtmpU. 

For  most  men  (till  by  losing  rendered  sager) 
Will  back  their  own  opinion  by  a  wagrr.    Byron. 


'  ch,  eAain;     6h,  8c.  locA;     g.  ^;     j.>ob;     a,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     TH.  fAen;  th.  (Ain;     w.  teig;    wh,  wAig;    xh,  azare.— SeeKXT. 


In  lav,  u  ofler  to  miks  oath  ol  in 


m-lodeb 


punraton,  lo  (ortUy 

—  Wat;tritfb<UUlorbaUtt.  Sne  uailci  Bat- 
tel.—  Wagtrttftauf  wu fonnsrly ■  modQ of 
trial,  vherebr  in  sn  acttOD  or  d«bt  brouatat 
upon»»iniplBCon(nicl  between  thepartiet, 
vithout  tnj  deed  or  record,  the  dEleaduit 
miKbt  dlicliiuve  blmwlf  1>)'  tnking  an  oath 
that  he  owed  Dot  the  plaintiff  anxlhlnii;  but 
he  roquirsd  to  bring  mitb  bim  eleven  per- 
aaiiA  of  hi!  Delghboun,  called  eompttrffatort, 
who  were  to  avow  upon  their  OHtli  that  they 
beile'eil  io  their  tonictencM  thai  he  de- 
clared the  truth— )Cajier]»Ju|i.   Seeuoder 

W»J9r(«ii'j*r),  i.t    To  hatard  on  the  iiiao 


.    To  make  a  bet;  t 


Vacanr  (wa'j4r-*r),  n.  Ooe  who  wagen  or 
layt  a  bet, 

VagvriBg  (wi'ltr-lnR),  p.  and  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  wagen;  betting.  —  Wagtring  policy. 
or  wager  potieg,  i  policy  of  imuraoce  iniur- 


.  a  policy  to 
ro  generally  held  tc 


WaSM  (wa'leil.  n.  pi     [O.  Ft.  aagi.  aage,  a 
pledice.  tecurity,    IToirn  are  what  tbeMr- 


dithapricepaldfor  laboo  i 
to  gertorm  any  kind  t 


.yoCi.  Inordinary  Isnguage  the  term  unipM  la 
oiuilly  ceitrict«d  to  the  rsmunention  for 
Bieohanica]  or  m  nicnlar  labour.  enHcially  to 
tiiat  which  I*  ordinarily  paid  at  ihort  Inter- 
T>Ii.  aa  wetkly  or  tortulehtly, ' 


_       .  iaolpnbUi _ 

ariei.  budnuamsn,  dtc,  the  pay  of  nlliCary 

and  nanl  meo.  and  the  like,  are  a" 

On  the  other  hand,  vhenanautbori 
a  book,  or  a  Bhoemaker  Kill  a  pair  — 
(ha  uinw  received  are  not  wagea.  thoi 

the  leller  they  are  Tirtoally-- 

VBcn,l'k  PrpbablythoM 
allghl-blaecolour.oraclothc 
The  word  la  Chaucer'i :  '  Al 

Wace-woTk  (wU'wi 

■— 1.      tia 


■■  lUDofioQ. 

'  ilUCar 
ibtlSie 


hi  goii,  the  Lanu  mariiita- 


iram«l,  Vacal  ("i«'el),  n.    a  name  bI»i 
toComwall  to  the  young  of  the  great  lilac 

B  achooTboy. 


IcBome.  ^  Aa  itagffuh  boya  In  gamei  them- 
aelvei  forawear/  Shak —3.  Done- made,  or 
laid  in  waggery  or  for  aport;  u,  a  leaoji^ 
Irick- 

TacglllllT  (wag'lih-II),  ode.  la  a  wafgiab 
manner,  fn  tport. 


WBSSlBlmau(wBg'l*h-rHa).n.   T 
darlty. 


lalit;  of  being  wi 


„...  — „-  -^,    (A  (req.  and  dim.  from  wag 
{which  lee).]    To  moye  with  a  waggly  mo- 

VieglS  (wa«1).  B.<.    To  cailae  to  wag  tre- 


enlly  ai 


a  bird  waggUt 


f:aL; 


noalum,  usually  con 

wacon,  Tagcon  (' 


tooir,  weigh,  Ac.  Skeat  remarka  that  wagon 
cannot  come  directly  from  the  A  Sit.imin 
being  the  word  that  haa  directly  deacendeJ 
Irani  It  (with  aame  change  ot  lono  aa  In 
rain,  haii,  nail,  Ac\  He  thereforertflarda 
wagm  aa  borrowed  from  the  Dutch  in  the 
nrteenlh or lUEeenth century.    Yellttaema 

we  ahonid  have  borrowed  another  word  of 
(he  aama  alguiBcation.]  1.  A  four-wheeled 
Tehicielorthetranaportotbeavyloada.  The 
Engllah  wagon  la  uauuliy  a  abong  heavy  ma- 
chine drawn  hy  two  honea  yoked  abreaat 

hind  pair,  and  their  aile  ii  awiialled  to  the 
bod>otthewa«ontoticillt«tetum<ng.  The 

account  ol  the  wel^t  o(  the  lehich  ud  the 
almence  o(  the  at*adying  power  o(  the  hotae, 
who  eipendi  hla  force  In  pulUn?  only,  the 
weight   being  dlatribuled  over   the   (our 

the  brewer'^a  dray,  the  railway  lorrr,  and  the 
■gricultural  ualn.  Wagoua,  inch  aa  are 
uaed  by  carriera,  are  frequeutlj  prorlded 


of  the  vehicle^  ao  Uiat  tilt  and  bowa  can  be 
readily  renioied  when  not  required.  In  the 
UnltedStaleawBconaofamnclilighterbulld, 

for  the  conveyance  of  paaiengera  and  llaht 
cammodi(iea.-2.  An  open  four-wheeled  ve- 
hicle for  Uio  conveyance  of  goodi  on  r»il]»»yB. 
ft.  t  A  chariot  '  Her  waggon  apokea  made  ol 
longaplDuera' iega.'    SAit, 


aa.  to  wvongooda  (rom 
-    To  traniport  gooda  on 


naga,  provender, 
mnon.^    Oirlyb. 

WaKon-boller  <  wag'oD- 

(team-boiler,  having  oHginally  a  aemi-cylin- 

the  bottom  flat,  thna  having  the  ahape  of  a 

wagon  covered  with  IMtllt  IraproveJforma 
have  the  aldea  and  bottom  allghtly  curved 

WagOn-ceUlUKCwag'on-.tl-lngl.n.    Aaeral- 
circular  or  wagon-headed  celling.   BeeWlo- 

Vastuar  (wag'on-ir),  n.    1    One  who  con- 


natellaUon.  i;har1ea'a  Wain,    Uni 


Spelled  alBO  Wagatmer. 
WacoiUH  t  (watpon-ea).  n.    A  female  wag- 
oner,   [Improperly  formed.] 

■Wa«)nette(wag-on-et0.n.  IDim.o(ipajnK.l 
A  kind  of  open,  four-wheeled  pleaaure  v(v 

ail  or  eight  penou      Bpelled  alao  ITajr' 

'W'aK0n-tieBded<WB8'on-hed-ed),a     Having 

tlie  cover  ur  tilt  ot  a  wagon  when  atntihed 
over  the  bowa^  ronnd-arcbed ;  aa,  ai«i^ei»' 
headed  ceiling,  roof,  or  vault 
Wa^oa-marfar  (w«g'on-m»a-t4rX  ".    a 


WigOHIf  (wag'on-riX  n.  Conveyance  by 
meanaofwagona;  wagonacoliecliiely;  wag- 
onage.     MUlon. 

Wagon-train  (wag'on-trtn).  n,  a  train. 
aervlce,  or  collection  of  wagoni,  draught 
animala,  &c-,  organized  for  a  apedal  pur- 
pose^ eapeclally  the  collection  of  vagona, 

Wagon-lnlKht  (wag'on-rlt),  n.    A  wright 


monly  roptrded  *•  a  anb- 
ot  the  SylvlBdn  Thaap 


1  to  the  Enropian 

re  eaally  diatlnguialMd  by 
aly  mouout,  ai  wan  a*  ^ 


the  great  length  of  their  talla.  which  tbn 
lerk  np  and  down  inceuantly:  hence  Uie 

BonnUy  ii  the  pied  wutail.  or  black  and 
white  water- wagtail  (if.  FanrSA  whleh  I*  to 
ba  aeen  wherever  (here  are  ahallaw  apiinga 

and  running  watera.— S.  A  pert  penon. 


medaa  code,  the  only  difference  between  hia 
lect  and  the  orthodoi  being  that  the  Wa- 
habeea  rigidly  follow  the  aame  lawa  whlcb 
UUDtheranenectorhaveceaaed  altogether 
to  ubaarve.  The  memben  of  the  ant  ir* 
brave,  but  fanatictl  and  Intolerant  They 
have  a  compact  and  well-organized  govern- 
ment holding  away  over  a  lar«  part  of  Arm- 
hIa,     HpelledalBO  IToAauM.  fruAqtita. 

Wahabllim  (wa-ha'b«-tim).  n.  The  doc- 
trinea,  principtea,  or  practicea  of  the  Wa- 
habia     W.  O.  Paigrai- 

Waiai(wad],a.    Weij 

Waif  (wall.  n.  (Norm.  ui«v. 
gaif.  (  wait;  probably  ot  Scand 
gin.  being  the  anbatantive  com 
S  iMiH,  to  rellnqulah  or  leavi 
Comp  alao  Sc.  vaff.  mV.  to  bic 
to  BuctuatB  (See  waiva)  Ol 
teaiM,  iH^lX  u<n.l  1.  AnythlE 
the  wind  or  drifted  in  by  the  oc 
preumd  or  coming  aa  by  cha 
or  odd  piece  or  article. 


weighed  down. 


it,  b^       pine,  pin; 


WAIF 


587 


WAITER 


▼ent  being  apprehended.  They  lieluiit;  to 
the  croirn  unleM  the  omier  takes  the  nece»> 
■aiy  Btept  for  prosecuting  and  conTiuting 
the  thidf.— 8.  A  wanderer;  a  neglected, 
homeless  wretch;  as,  a  poor  houseless  voaif. 
Cmeper 

Wau(w&n.  a.  Vagabond;  worthless;  igno- 
ble: inferior.    [Scotch.] 

Waiftt  (wAftX  Ik    A  waif  (which  see). 

For  that  a  watjt,  the  which  by  fortune  came 
Upoo  our  teas,  he  claym'd  as  propertie. 

Wall  (wil),  v.t  [Icel.  wsto,  vdla^  to  wail  or 
lament*  perhaps  connected  with  vooe;  or  the 
word  may  be  Celtic:  Ir.  vtaiU,  lamentation; 
W.  wylaw,  to  weep,  to  lament  ]  To  lament: 
to  moan;  to  bewaU.  *To  wail  his  death. 
Shak.  'If  no  more  her  absent  lord  she  watZf.' 
Pope. 

Wail  (wil).  v.i.  To  express  sorrow  audibly; 
to  lament;  to  weep. 

Therefore  I  wiU  watf  and  howL         Mic.  i.  8. 

Wall  (wil),  n.  Loud  weeping;  violent  lamen- 
tation. 'Whose  dying  eyes  were  dosed 
with  wail/    Tennyton. 

Wall  (Wil X  v.t.    (See  Wale.]    To  choose: 
to  select;  to  wale.  '  WaiUd  wine  and  meats. 
Chaucer.    (Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Wallflll  (wirfnlX  a.  Sorrowful;  mournful. 
*ira»(^ui  sonnets.'  Shak.  'A  whispering 
blade  of  grass,  a  wai{lhU  gnat '    Keatt. 

Walling  (wil'ing),  n.  The  act  of  expressing 
sorrow,  grief,  or  the  lilce  audibly;  loud  cries 
of  sorrow;  deep  lamentation. 

There  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

Mat.  xiii.  43. 

Walllngly  (wilOngUX  adv.  In  a  waUing 
manner;  with  wailing. 

Wallmentyt  n.  Lamentation.  'O  day  of 
waUvMjU  to  all  that  are  yet  unborn.'  Bp. 
Backet 

Walmantyt  v.i.  (O.Fr.  toaimenUr,  a  modi- 
fied form  of  lamenter^  to  lament,  the  word 
having  been  Uifluenced  by  the  Teutonic  in- 
terjection (O.  «peA.  Ooth.  wai),  equivalent  to 
£.  uwtf.]  To  lament;  to  mourn;  to  complain; 
to  fret    Written  also  Wayment 

Wain  (wftnX  n.  (A.  Sax.  ween,  a  contracted 
form  of  iMiy«f »,  a  wagon.  SeeWAGOir.]  LA 
four-wheeled  vehicle  for  the  transportation 
of  goods  or  for  carrying  com.  hay,  ftc ;  a 
wagon.  Formerly  also  applied  to  a  chariot 
or  similar  vehicle.    Speneer. 

The  team  is  looten'd  from  the  •wain. 
The  boat  b  drawn  upon  the  shore.     TmnysfM. 

2.  A  constellation,  diarles's  Wain. 

Charles'  vwim  is  oirer  the  new  chimney,  and  yet 
our  horse  not  packed.  SMmm. 

At  noon  or  when  the  lesser  wain 
Is  twistiD£  round  the  Polar  star.         TntMystt. 

Wain  (win),  v.t.  (Perhaps  connected  with 
way;  comp.  IceL  vegna,  to  proceed,  vegr,  a 
way;  also  O.E.  wayne,  to  lift]    To  waft 

So  swift  they  waiiud  her  through  the  lif  ht. 
Twas  like  the  motion  of  sound  or  sight.      Htgf. 

Walnablet  (win'a-bl).  a.    Capable  of  being 

tilled;  as,  wainaJble  land. 
Walnage  (win'iJX  Tk   A  finding  of  carriages 

or  vehicles  for  conreylng  goods 
Waln-bote  (win^batX  n.    An  allowance  of 

timber  for  wagons  or  carta. 
WalnAt  (winX  v.t    1.  To  convey  in  a  wain 

or  wagon,    rtisser.  —  2.t  [Comp.  imim,  to 

waft]    To  raise;  to  lift 
Waln-home  (winliousX  n.    A  house  or 

shed  for  wagons  and  carts. 
Walnman  (win'manX  n.     A  driver  of  a 

wain  or  wagon;  a  wagoner.    Fuller. 
Waln-rope  (win'rdpX  n.    A  rope  for  yoking 

animals  to  or  binding  a  load  on  a  wain  or 

wagon;  a  cart-rope. 

Oxen  and  awrii«r»/c/  cannot  hsie  them  together. 

WalnseotCwin'skotXn.  (From  D.  wageneehot, 
wainscot,  from  wagen,  a  carriage,  and  echot, 
an  inolosure  or  partition  of  boards = E.  train, 
and  that  or  ehoot.  The  name  seems  to  have 
been  originally  eiven  to  a  variety  of  oak' used 
in  making  vehicles.]  l.t  A  fine  kind  of  foreign 
oak  timber,  not  so  liable  to  cast  or  rend  as 
the  Enslish  oak,  and  working  freely  under 
the  tool,  used  for  lining  the  walls  of  apart- 
ments. 

A  wedge  of  wainscot  is  fittest  and  most  proper  for 
cleaving  of  au  oaken  tree.  Urfukmrt 

2.  A  wooden  lining  or  boarding  of  the  walls 
of  apartments,  usually  made  in  panels,  so 
called  because  originally  the  panelling  was 
made  of  the  true  wainscot  oak. 
Wainioot  (win'skotx  « t  1.  To  line  with 
wainscot;  as,  to  wainecot  a  hall. 

Music  sounds  better  In  chambers  wminttHtfd  than 
hanged.  /imt*n. 


S.  To  line  with  different  materials. 


The  other  is  waitucMtd  with  looking-glass. 

Addis*n. 


Walnscottlnjg  (win'skot-ingX  n.  Wainscot, 
or  the  material  used  for  it 

Walnwrlght  (wan'rltX  ^  Same  as  Wagitn- 
%eright 

Wair,  Ware  (wirX  v.t  (IceL  verja,  to  In- 
vest  money,  to  lay  out,  to  clothe,  to  wrap ; 
same  word  as  E.  to  irear  (clothes).  ]  To  ex- 
pend or  lay  out;  to  bestow;  to  waste;  to 
squander.    [Scotch.] 

Walr  (wir),  n.  In  carp,  a  piece  of  timber 
two  yards  long  and  a  foot  broad.    Bailey. 

WalM  (wizeX  v.t  (Icel.  vita,  O.  weieen,  to 
show,  to  teach.]  To  lead;  to  direct  [Scotch.] 

Wallt  (wistX  n.  [O.E.  iMwt,  A.  Sax.  iMM(ti», 
growth,  stature,  form,  from  root  of  ukix,  to 
grow.]  1.  That  part  of  the  human  body 
which  is  immediately  below  the  ribs  or 
thorax;  or  the  small  part  of  the  body  be- 
tween the  thorax  and  hips. 

The  women  go  straiter  and  ckwer  in*their  garments 
than  the  men  do.  with  their  wmistes  girded. 

NaeJkii^. 
Indeed  I  am  in  the  waist  two  yards  about     SMmk. 

2.  Something  bound  or  fastened  round  the 
waist;  a  girdle.  'Girdled  with  a  waiet  of 
iron.'  Shak—Z.  The  middle  part  of  various 
objects;  especially,  that  part  of  a  ship  which 
is  contained  between  tne  elevation  of  the 
auarter-deck  and  forecastle,  or  that  part  of 
the  upper  deck  between  the  fore-  and  main- 
masts. 

WalltlMLnd  (wist^MmdX  n.  1.  The  band  or 
upper  part  of  breeches,  trousers,  or  panta- 
loons, which  encompasses  the  waist 

A  copper  watch-chain,  terminating  in  one  seal,  and 
a  key  of  the  same  material,  dangled  loosely  from  his 
capacious  witttmnd.  DieAetu. 

2.  A  sash  worn  by  ladies  round  the  waist;  a 

girdle  or  waist-belt 
Wallt-belt  (wisfbeltX  n.    A  belt  worn 

round  the  waist 
WalstOOat  (wast1c6t,  colloq.  wes1(6t  or  wes'- 

kotX  n.   1.  A  short  coat  or  garment  without 

sleeves,  worn  under  the  coat,  extending  no 

lower  than  the  hips,  and  covering  the  waist; 

a  vest— 2.  A  similar  garment  formerly  worn 

by  women. 

You'd  best  come  Uke  a  mad  woman  with  a  band  on 
your  waisUmU.  Dtkktr. 

IVaisUta  was  a  part  of  female  dress  as  well  as 
male  ...  It  was  only  when  the  waistc»«t  was  worn 
without  a  gown  or  upper  dress  that  it  was  considered 
the  mark  of  a  mad  or  profligate  woman.  Low  fe- 
males of  the  latter  class  were  generally  so  attired. 

Narts. 

WalstOOateert  (wist-kot-^rO.  n.  One  who 
wears  a  waistcoat;  especially,  a  lowprofii- 
gate  woman;  a  strumpet  See  under  WAIST- 

OOAT. 

I  knew  you  a  waittcotitttr  in  the  garden  alleyi^ 
And  would  come  to  a  sailor's  whistle.  MasHngtr. 

Walater(wisf6rXn.  Aaut  an  inexperienced 
or  broken-down  seaman,  such  as  used  to  be 

5 laced  in  the  waist  of  a  man-of-war  to  do 
uty  not  requiring  much  exertion  or  a 
knowledge  of  seamanship;  a  green  hand. 
Walt  (watX  v.i.  [O.  Fr.  tooOer  (Mod.  Fr. 
gvLeiUt\  to  watch,  to  lie  in  wait  for,  from 
waite,  a  watchman  or  sentinel,  O.H.O.KiiaAta, 
a  watchman,  whence  tsoAlsn,  Mod.  O.  waek- 
ten,  to  watch,  the  root  being  also  in  E 
walei,  icoJce.]  1.  To  stay  or  rest  in  ex- 
pectation or  patience;  to  stop  or  remain 
stationary  or  in  a  state  of  quiescence  or  in- 
action, as  till  the  arrival  of  some  person  or 
event  or  till  the  proper  moment  or  favour- 
able opportunity  for  action,  or  till  freedom 
for  action  has  been  siven;  as,  111  wail  till 
you  come;  the  world  is  to  him  who  can  waiL 

AH  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  ttmit,  till 
my  change  come.  Job  xiv.  14. 

Thousands  at  his  bidding  speed. 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 
They  also  scrre  who  only  stand  and  wait.    MiiU0M. 

A  tide  of  fierce 
Invective  seem'd  to  mmit  behind  her  Up*. 
As  wmits  a  river  level  with  the  dam 
Ready  to  burst  and  flood  the  world  with  foam. 

TennyttM. 

2.  To  remain  in  readiness  to  execute  the 
orders  of  a  person ;  to  be  ready  to  serve; 
to  perform  the  duties  of  a  servant  or  at- 
tendant 

A  pared  of  soldiers  robbed  a  farmer  of  his  poultry, 
and  then  made  him  wait  at  uble.  Swi/t. 

—To  wait  on  or  upon,  (a)  to  attend  upon,  as 
a  servant;  to  perform  menial  services  for;  to 
pay  servile  or  submissive  attendance  to;  as, 
to  wait  on  a  gentleman. 

I  must  wait  #m  myself^  must  I?        SMaJk. 
Authority  and  reason  0m  her  wait.       Mitfn. 


(6)  To  attend;  to  go  to  see;  to  visit  un  busi- 
ness or  for  ceremony. 

'My  father  desires  your  worships'  company.*  *I 
will  wait  OH  him.'  Shak. 

Bribery  is  now  unknown  in  France,  but  privately 
waiting  on  the  Judges  is  still  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sary formality.  Bratigham. 

fe)  To  attend  or  follow,  as  a  consequence; 
io  be  appended  to  or  united  with;  to  be 
associated  with;  to  accompany;  to  await. 

Greatest  scandal  waits  en  greatest  state.     Shak. 

Now.  good  digestion  «m>i/  oh  appetite.    Shak. 

It  win  import  those  men  who  dwell  careless,  to 
enter  into  serious  consultation  how  they  may  avert 
that  ruin,  which  waits  on  such  a  supine  temper. 

(d)  To  look  watchfully.    [Rare.] 

It  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  wait  m/om  him  with  whom 
jrou  speak,  with  your  eye.  Bacon. 

(«)  To  attend  to;  to  perform. 

Aaron  and  hb  sons  .  .  .  shall  wait  on  their  priest's 
ofllce.  Num.  iU.  10. 

if)  To  be  ready  to  serve;  to  obey. 

Yea,  let  none  that  wait  on  thee  be  ashameiL 

Ps.  «xv.  3. 

Walt  (witX  V.t    1.  To  stay  or  wait  for;  to 

rest  or  remain  stationary  in  expectation  of 

the  arrival  of. 

I^ait  the  seasotu  and  observe  the  times.    Shak. 

Aw'd  with  these  words,  in  camps  they  still  abide. 

And  wait  with  longing  eyes  their  proois'd  guide. 

Dpy4ten. 
2.  To  defer;  to  put  off:  said  of  a  meal 
[Colloq] 

I  shall  go  for  a  walk ;  don't  you  and  Herbert  waif 
supper  for  me.  T.  Hughts. 

8.  t  To  attend:  to  accompany  with  submis- 
sion or  respect 

He  chose  a  thousand  horse,  the  flow'r  of  all 

His  warlike  troops,  to  wait  the  funeral.    Drydeti. 

4.t  To  attend  as  a  consequence  of  some- 
thing; to  attend  on;  to  await  or  accom- 
pany. 

Such  doom 
IVaitx  luxury  and  lawless  care  of  gain.    y.  Phi/i/s. 

—To  wait  attendance,  to  be  or  remain  in 
attendance. 

tf^ait  attendance  till  you  hear  further  from  me. 

Shak. 

Walt  (witX  n.  [See  the  verb.]  1.  The  act 
of  waiting  for  something  or  somebody;  as. 
after  a  long  wait  we  were  admitted.— 2.  The 
act  of  waiting  in  concealment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking;  ambush. 
Whysat'stthoulikeaneneroyin  wtttfl   AfiUon. 

—To  lie  in  toait,  to"  He  in  ambush ;  to  be 
secreted  in  order  to  fall  by  surprise  on  an 
enemy;  hence.  /Ig.  to  lay  snares  or  to  make 
insidious  attempts,  or  to  watch  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insnaring. 

BehoM.  ye  shall  tie  ^  wait  against  the  dty.  even 
behind  the  city.  Josh.  vitt.  4. 

—To  lay  wait,  to  set  an  ambush. 

Their  tongue  is  as  an  arrow  shot  out ;  it  speaketh 
deceit;  one  speaketh  peaceably  to  his  neighbour  with 
his  nuMith.  but  In  heart  he  tayeth  his  waS. 

Jer.  la.  a 
8.  A  kind  of  old  night  watchman;  one  of  a 
band  of  musicians  in  the  pay  of  a  town  cor- 
poration whose  duties  were  at  first  to  pipe 
or  sound  the  hours  and  guard  the  streets, 
but  sulMequenUy  to  act  merely  as  town's 
minstrels  or  miuidans. 

For  as  the  custom  prevails  at  present  there  is  scarce 
a  young  man  of  any  fashion  tn  a  corporation  that 
does  not  make  love  with  the  town  music ;  the  waits 
often  help  him  through  his  courtship.  Steele. 

Hence  — 4.  At  present,  one  of  a  band  of 
musicians  who  promenade  the  streets  dur- 
ing the  night  and  early  morning  about 
Christmas  or  New -year  time,  performing 
music  appropriate  to  the  season.— 5.  An  old 
musical  instrument  of  the  hautboy  or  shawm 
kind.  The  name  of  the  instrument  may  be 
from  the  waits,  who  ohlefiy  performed  on  it 
Stainer  ±  Barrett 

Walter  (wit'^rX  n.  l.  One  who  waits;  one 
who  remains  in  expectation  of  the  hai^pen- 
ing  of  some  event,  the  arrivai  of  some  op- 
porttuity.  time,  or  the  like.  '  Waitere  on 
providence.'  Dieraeli.—i.  A  male  attendant 
on  the  guests  in  a  hotel,  inn.  or  other  place 
of  public  entertainment 

We  change  our  taverns  according  as  he  .  .  .  sees 
any  bold  rebellion  in  point  of  attendance  by  the 
waiters.  Steele. 

8.  A  vessel   on  which  something,  as  tea 

things,  a  light  refreshment,  or  the  like,  is 

carried;  a  server  or  salver. 

The  waiters  stand  in  ranks;  the  jreomen  cry, 
*  Make  room  f '  as  if  a  duke  were  passing  by. 

4.  The  person  in  charge  of  the  gate  of  a  city. 
[Scotch.] 
The  insurgents  had  made  themselves  masters  of 


ch,  eiain;     di.  So.  loei;     g,  go\     J,>ob;     ti,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sii^;     ni,  (ien;  th,  <iin;     w,  vig;    wh,  uMg;    xh,  anire.—See  Kit. 
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the  West  •Port,  rushinfl^  upon  the  waiters  (so  the  peo- 
ple were  called  who  had  the  charge  of  the  eates),  and 
possessing  tbemselTes  of  the  keys.     Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Waittng  (watringX  p.  and  a.  Serving ;  ftt- 
tending.  'Marraret.  the  tDaiting  gentle- 
woman to  Hero.     Shak. 

Waiting  (w&t'ing),  n.  The  act  of  etsTing  in 
expectation;  attendance.  — /n  waiting,  in 
attendance;  aa,  lords  in  toaiting,  officers  of 
the  royal  honsehold. 

Waitiwy  (wat'ing-li).  adv.    By  waiUng. 

Waitlng-lliald  (wat'ing-m&d),  n.  A  female 
servant  who  attends  a  lady;  a  waiting- wo- 
man. 

Tokens  for  a  mmiting^maid 
To  trim  the  butler  with.  Btan.  &•  Ft. 

Walting-yasaal  t  (wftting-ra'sal),  n.  An  at- 
tendant. 'Yonr  carters  or  yonr  vaiting- 
vanalt.*    Shak. 

Waiting-woman  (witlng-wn-man).  n.  A 
womRti  who  attends  or  waiU:  a  waiting- 
maid.  '  Chambermaids  and  toaiting-women. ' 
Shak. 

Waitresa  (w&t'res),  n.  A  female  attendant 
in  a  place  of  public  entertainment,  as  an 
inn.  tavern,  Ac. 

WalTe  (wit),  v.t  [Probably  from  the  Scan- 
dinavian, through  the  old  French,  being  the 
verb  corresponding  to  the  noun  waif.  Lit 
it  would  seem  to  mean,  to  leave  loose  or 
unregarded;  oomp.  Icel.  veifa,  to  swing 
loosely,  to  vibrate.  See  also  Waif.]  L  To 
relinquidi ;  to  forsake ;  not  to  insist  on  or 
claim;  to  defer  for  the  present;  to  forego; 
as.  to  ufoive  subject;  to  waive  a  claim  or 


We  aMolutdr  do  re«»ottnce  or  ww/w  oar  own 
opinions,  absolutely  yielding  to  the  direction  of 
others.  Jiarrwtu. 

Pitt  long  caaseted  to  w«iW  bis  jnst  claims. 

iVorth  Brit.  Rev. 

It  To  abandon;  to  forsake;  to  desert 

A  nian  was  said  to  wnivexhc  com|)any  of  thieves. 

Bitrrill. 

8.  In  law,  (a)  to  throw  awny.  as  a  thief, 
stolen  goods  in  his  flight.  (7>)  To  put  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  law,  as  a  woman. 

If  the  defendant  be  a  woroan  the  proceeding  is 
called  a  warer;  for  as  women  were  not  sworn  to  the 
law,  .  .  .  they  could  not  properly  be  outl.-»wed.  but 
were  said  to  be  wmived,  i.e.,  tlereticta,  left  out.  or 
not  regarded.  IVharton. 

Waive t  (wivX  n.  ISee  Waif.]  1.  A  waif; 
a  poor  homeless  wretch;  a  castaway. 

0  Lord  I  what  a  warve  and  stray  b  that  man  that 
hath  not  thy  marks  on  him.  D^mne. 

1  In  loaf,  a  woman  put  out  of  the  protection 
of  the  law. 

WaiT«r  (wftv'dr).  «.  In  law,  (a)  the  act  of 
waiving;  the  passing  by  or  declining  to 
accept  a  thing:  applied  to  an  estate,  or  to 
anything  conveyed  to  a  man,  also  to  a 

plea.  &C. 

The  Diet,  but  with  difficulty,  were  persuaded  to 
Mmction  this  waiver  of  privilege.  Brougham. 

(b)  The  legal  process  bv  which  a  woman  is 
waived^  or  pat  oat  of  the  protection  of  the 
law. 

WaiWOda(wi'wOd).    See  Watwodi. 

Walce  (w&k).  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  woke  or  waked; 
ppr.  waking.  (A.  Sax.  waean,  pret  w6c,  also 
waeian,  pret  waeode,  to  arise,  to  wake,  to 
be  awake;  Icel.  vaka,  D.  and  LO.  waken, 
Ooth.  vakan,  O.  wadwn,  to  wake,  be  awake; 
cog.  with  L.  vigil,  awake,  watchful,  vicilant 
Hence  waken,  wateh.]  1.  To  be  awake;  to 
continue  awake;  to  watch;  not  to  sleep. 
Ps.  cxxvii.  1. 
Though  wisdom  waAe,  suspicion  sleeps.        Mittam, 

The  judging  God  shall  close  the  book  offste; 

And  there  the  last  assises  keep. 

For  tboM  who  wnke  and  those  who  ^eep. 

Dryden. 

1  caaaot  think  any  time,  -maJtit^  or  sleeping,  with- 
oat  being  aeasible  of  it.  i^oOe. 

2.  To  be  excited  or  roused  from  sleep;  to 
cease  to  sleep;  to  awake;  to  be  awakened; 
as.  he  wakei  at  the  slightest  noise.  *  Whereat 
1  waked.'    Milton. 

This  year  I  slept  and  w«Jte  with  pain, 
I  almost  wished  uo  luore  to  waJte.       Tetmymti. 

8.  To  be  in  activity,  or  not  in  a  state  of 
quiescence.  *  To  keep  thy  sharp  woes  wak- 
ing.* Shak— 4.  To  be  exciteil  from  a  tor- 
pid or  inactive  state:  to  l»e  put  in  motion: 
as,  the  dormant  p^twers  uf  nature  leake  from 
their  frosty  slumbers.  'Gentle  airs  to  fan 
the  earth  now  wak'd.'  Milton.— b.  To  sit  up 
late  for  festive  purposes;  to  revel  or  carouse 
late  at  night 

Tiie  king  doth  waJbe  to^iight,  and  takes  his  rouse. 

SIuj*. 

Wake  (wakX  v.L  1.  To  rouse  from  sleep; 
t«>  awake. 

The  ani;el  that  talked  with  me.  came  agahi  and 
WitMed  vac.  Zee.  iv.  i. 


2.  To  arouse;  to  excite;  to  put  In  motion  or 
action:  often  with  tip,  which  intensifies  the 
meaning.  *Will  not  todke  your  patience.' 
Shak. 

Prepare  war,  wake  «/  the  mighty  men.     Joel  iiL  9. 
TosMiArtbesoulbf  tender  strokes  of  art.    Piope. 

8.  To  bring  to  life  again,  as  if  from  the  sleep 
of  death;  to  revive;  to  reanimate. 

To  second  life 
WaKd  in  the  renovation  of  the  just.        Mlittm. 

4.  To  watch  prior  to  burial,  as  a  dead  body; 
to  hold  a  wa&e  for. 

Wake  (w&k).  n.  (A.  Sax.  tracu.  a  watching, 
a  vi|^.  See  the  verb.  ]  1. 1  llie  act  of  wak- 
ing or  being  awake ;  the  state  of  not  sleeping. 

Making  such  difference  'twixt  wake  and  sleep 
As  is  tne  difference  betwixt  day  and  night.  Shak. 

2.  The  state  of  forbearing  sleep,  especially 
for  a  solemn  or  festive  purpose;  vigils;  m- 
dfically,  the  feast  of  the  dedication  01  a 
parish  church,  formerly  kept  by  watching 
all  night  .Bach  church  when  consecrated 
was  dedicated  to  a  saint,  and  on  the  anni- 
versary of  that  day  the  parish  wake  was 
kept;  and  in  many  places  there  was  a  second 
wake  on  the  birth-day  of  the  saiut  Tents 
were  erected  in  the  churchyard  to  supply 
refreshments  to  the  crowd  on  the  morrow, 
which  was  kept  as  a  holiday.  Through  the 
large  attendance  from  neighbouring  parishes 
at  wakes,  devotion  and  reverence  gradually 
diminished,  until  they  ultimately  became 
mere  fairs  or  markets,  characterized  by 
merry-making  and  often  disgraced  bv  in- 
dulgence and  riot;  hence,  a  merry-making; 
a  festive  gathering.  *He  hannta  wakee, 
fairs,  and  bear-baitings.*    Shak. 

The  wood  nymphs,  decked  with  diHies  trfu. 
Their  merry  wakrs  mm\  p»»tioies  knep.   MiUon. 

That  large-moulded  man, 
His  visage  all  agrin  as  at  a  SMiAr, 
Made  at  me  thro'  the  press.  Tenmy$oH. 

3.  The  watching  of  a  dead  body  prior  to 
b\irial  by  the  friends  and  neighbours  of  the 
deceased,  a  custom  which  prevails  in  Ire- 
land, and  was  formerly  prevalent  In  Scot- 
land. It  most  probably  originated  in  a  su- 
perstitious notion  with  respect  to  the  danger 
of  a  dead  body  being  carried  off  by  some  of 
the  agents  of  the  invisible  world,  or  exp<Med 
to  the  ominous  liberties  of  brute  animala 
Such  wakes  very  early  degenerated  into 
scenes  of  festivity,  extremely  incongruous 
to  the  melancholy  occasion. 

In  Ireland  a  wake  is  a  midnight  meeting,  hekl  pro- 
fessetlly  for  the  indulgence  of  noly  sorrow,  but  nau- 
ally  it  is  converted  into  orgies  of  unholy  joy. 

Miis  htlgeworih. 

Wake  ^wak).  n.  [No  doubt  the  same  word 
as  Prov.  K.  wake,  a  row  of  grass;  Icel.  v6k, 
a  channel  for  a  vessel  in  Ice.]  The  track  left 
by  a  ship  in  the  water,  formed  by  the  meet- 
ing of  the  water,  which  rushes  from  each 
side  to  fill  the  space  which  the  ship  makes 
in  passing  through  it  This  track  may  be 
seen  to  a  considerable  distance  behind  the 
ship's  stem  as  smoother  than  the  rest  of  the 
sea. 

Wakttftd  (w&k'fQlX  a  L  Keeping  awake 
after  going  to  bed;  indisposed  to  sleep. 
Dryden.—'L  Watchful;  vigilant  'Wakefvil 
watches.'  Speneer.—^  Housing  fktnn.  or  aa 
from,  sleep.  '  The  wakeSyd  trump  of  doom.' 
M'dUm. 

Wakefolly  (w&k'fnI-liX  adv.  in  a  waketal 
manner;  with  watching  or  sleepleasneaa. 

WakeftllneM  (wik'fQl-nesX  «l  The  state  or 
qualitv  of  being  wakeful;  indisposition  or 
inability  to  sleep. 

Walcen  (wilcn).  v.i.  (A.  Sax.  wt»enan,  to 
become  awake,  from  stem  of  waean,  to  wake. 
See  Wakb.  v.i)  1.  To  wake;  to  cease 
to  sleep;  to  )>e  awakened.  '  Early  Turn  us 
waVning  with  the  light'  Dryd^tk— 2.t  To 
keep  awake;  not  to  deep;  to  watch. 

The  eyes  of  heaven  that  nightly  waken 
To  view  the  wonders  of  the  glorious  M^ker. 

Heatt.  &■  Ft. 

Waken  (wftlm),  v.t.  1.  To  excite  or  rouse 
from  sleep;  to  awaken.  'Go  loaken  Bve.' 
MUUni. 

May  the  winds  blow  tiU  they  have  wakett'd  death. 

Shak. 

2.  To  excite  to  action  or  motion;  to  rouse; 
to  stir.     •  Your  waken'd  hate.'    Shak. 

Then  Homer's  and  Tyrtaius'  martial  muse 
H'aken'd  the  world.  RoscomtnoH. 

They  lea»e  behind 
A  *oicc  that  in  the  dtstaiitf  fir  away 
tl'ojtfiis  the  ^uuil>erin);  »iics.      Sir  H.  Taytor. 

8.  To  excite;  to  produce;  to  call  forth. 

\'cnus  now  wakes,  and  wakens  love.       Milton. 

They  introduce 
Tlicir  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high. 

kfUttm. 


Walcent  (wa'knX  a.    Awake;  not  sleeping. 

But  that  grief  keeps  me  nwArw.  I  shouM  sleep. 

Wakener  (w&lm-^rX  hl  One  who  or  that 
which  wakens  or  rouses  from  sleep,  or  as. 
from  sleep.    Feltham. 

Wakenlnff  (wiltn-ingX  ».  The  act  of  one- 
who  wakens;  the  act  of  ceasing  from  sleep. 
—  Wakening  qf  a  proeeee,  in  Seotg  law.  th# 
reviving  of  a  process  in  which,  after  calling 
a  summons,  no  Judicial  proceeding  takes 
place  for  a  year  and  day,  the  process  beinjr 
thus  said  to /all  aeleep. 

Waker  (w&k'er).  n.  1.  One  who  wakes  or 
rouses  from  sleep.  B.  Jon$on.—2.  One  who 
watches;  a  watcher.— Su  One  who  attends  a 
wake. 

Ill  have  such  men,  like  Irish  wakers,  hired 
To  chaunt  old  '  Habeas  Corpus.* 


Wakerife  <w&k'rifX  a.  Wakeful  *Aml 
wakerife  through  the  coipsgard  of  the  pa&t ' 
7.  Budeon.    [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

WalBe-XX^bin  (wik'rob-in),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Arum,  the  A.  maeulatmn.  8ee  A ei'M 

Wakie-ttme(wak'tImXn.  Time  during  wkicb 
one  Is  awake.    K  B.  Brcwuiug. 

Waking  (waking),  0.  and  a.  1.  Being  awake : 
not  sleeping.  —2.  Uonsing  from  sleep;  ex- 
citing into  motion  or  action. — Waking  hmn, 
the  hours  when  one  is  awake. 

WakinirCwak'ingXn.  1.  The  state  or  period 
of  being  awake. 

His  sleeps  and  his  wakings  are  so  moch  Cb«  sane, 
that  he  knows  not  bow  to  doiingnidi  them.    Butter. 

2.  t  Watch.  *  About  the  fourth  wakhw  of  the 
night*  Widclife.—Z.  The  act  of  holding  a 
w^e  or  watching  the  dead. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  rSbe  custom  of 
giiiated  with  the  Irish  in  an  alTectiooate  feelmg 
towards  Their  dead  relattves,  whom  their  namraJ 
kindness  prompted  them  not  to  desert,  nor  to  leave* 
to  the  attacks  of  evil  spints.  who  hover  in  their  fjisry 
round  the  body  to  do  u  an  iqjunr.  Hence  thr  liglitv 
and  holy  water.  JjiMin  Unsv.  JJ^g. 

Wa-la-wa,t«n^  SeeWlLAWAT.  Chaveer 

WalOhOWlte  (wark6-it),  n.  A  yellow  tnuis- 
lucent  mineral  resin,  occurring  in  the  brown 
coal  of  Walehow;  retinite. 

Waldenees  (wnrdeo-ses),  n.  [Prom  Petrr 
Waldo  or  Waldue,  a  merchant  of  Ljroiw  in 
the  twelfth  century,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  f 
A  sect  of  Christians  professing  princip)r» 
which  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  uT 
the  Reformed  churchM.  At  first  Uiey  ae^m 
to  have  inhabited  the  upper  valleys  of  Dnu- 
phin^  and  Piedmont,  bat  the  persei*uti<iit«. 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centorieA 
drove  them  into  many  parts  of  Eoropr 
They  were  for  several  centuries  the  snitjecu 
of  a  most  cruel  persecutioa  institiited  bv 
the  Church  of  Some,  and  it  was  not  till 
1848  that  they  enjoyed  the  same  religious 
rights  as  the  Roman  Catholica  of  Italy.  At 
the  present  time  the  Waldenses  inhabit  the 
Val  Martino,  the  Yal  Angrona,  and  tlw  Val 
Lucema.  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Cottiau 
Alps,  south-west  of  Turin. 

Waldigraye  (wi>id'grfcv), «.  (O.  waid,  a  f or- 
est  end  pr^f,  a  ruler.  SeeWBALl>,GRncTK.) 
In  the  old  German  Empire,  a  head  forsat 
ranger.    See  Wildgratb. 

Wale  (w&l).  n.  [A.  Sax.  watu,  the  mark  of  a 
stripe  or  blow,  a  wale;  same  word  as  O.  Ms. 
tmuu,  Icel.  v8lr,  Goth,  wahw,  a  rod,  a  staff.  I 
1.  A  ridge  or  streak  rising  above  the  Borbice 
of  cloth.  Ac. 

"Thorn  nit  neugWr  ftr 
And  of  a  coarser  weUe.  Bimm.  ^  Ft 


2.  A  streak  or  stripe  produced  bj  the  stroke 
of  a  rod  or  whip  on  animal  flesh.  'Thewfss. 
marks,  scars,  and  cicatrices  of  sin  and  vice  * 
Holland.  —8.  A  timber  bolted  to  a  row  of 
piles  to  secure  them  together  and  in  posi- 
tion; a  wale-pieoa— 4.  A  wale-knot,  or  vaU- 
knot  EoUand.  —  Wtdei  qf  a  Aip.  Ser 
BSKB.  2  (e> 

Wale  (wll),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  waled;  m  wmi- 
ing.  [See  the  noun.  ]  To  mark  with  walem 
or  stripea 

Wale  ( w&l%  V.  L  [Also  wOe  or  wgU,  Icel.  ve^ , 
Dan.  veelpe,  8w.  vd^  Goth,  waljan.  G.  iraJk- 
len.  to  choose  or  select;  loeL  tai.  O.  amAf. 
a  choice ;  probably  from  same  mot  as  viU.  ] 
To  choose;  to  select     Bunm.     (Scotch  ) 

Wale  (wal).  n.  The  act  of  choosing;  tb<* 
choice:  a  person  or  thing  Hint  is  exerllent; 
the  pick;  the  best  *The  pick  and  waif.* 
Bwme.    [Scotch.] 

Wale-knot  (w41'not\  n.  Nemt  apartienlar 
sort  of  large  knot  ndsed  upon  the  end  of  a 
rope,  by  untwisting  the  strands  and  inter- 
weaving them  amongst  each  other.  It  is 
made  so  that  it  cannot  slip,  and  serves  for 
sheets,  tackles,  and  stoppers. 


File,  fir,  fat,  fftU;       mi,  met  her;       pine,  pin;      n6te,  not,  m5ve;      t&be,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;       %  Sc.  abvne;       5,  Sc.  f«y 
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As  in  his  preaence.  ever  to  obstcrve 
Hi»  providence,  and  on  him  i 


irUd^tooe  (w&Kp«s).  n.    A  horixontal  Urn-  ' 
b«r  ofa  qtiay  or  J«tty.  bolted  to  th«  Tertical 
timbers  or  Mcured  by  anchor-rodi  to  the 
■uuonrjr  to  receive  the  impect  of  veneto 
coming  or  lyinir  alongside.    &  H.  Enighu 

WaUULUa(w»l-hal'iaX«w   See  Valhai^la. 

Walle  (wttli  or  wuli)^  &  SzeeUent;  large; 
Mupie.    [Scotch.]   See  Walt. 

WauM  (wa-l&0>  n.  Aportmauteau-.avaUse. 
Sir  W.  ScoU.    [Scotch.] 

Walk  (wftkX  n.i  [A.  Sax.  tMoleon*  to  mil, 
turn  about,  to  rore.  whence  Mwoieerv,  a  fuller 
•lurigin  of  the  name  Walker):  IceL  edtto,  to 
roll,  stamp;  Dan.  vaUee,  to  full  cloth;  Q. 
tra^iten,  to  full;  O.H.O.  tooMan.  to  roll,  to 
revolve,  to  fulL  The  root  ii  that  of  wallow, 
wsU,  the  termination  corresponding  to  that 
in  talk,  to  stalk.  The  original  meaning,  to 
turn  about,  has  been  altered  much  in  the 
eume  way  as  that  of  wend,  origiually  tu  turn 
or  wiud.  ]  L  To  step  along ;  to  advance  by 
alternate  steps,  setting  one  foot  before  the 
•other  without  running,  or  so  that  one  foot 
is  set  down  before  the  other  is  taken  up. 

You  were  wont,  when  yon  laughed,  to  crow  like  a 

code; 
When  you  waUnt,  to  waUk  lUce  one  of  the  lion<L 

^  To  go  or  travel  on  tttoi;  to  ramble:  espe- 
cially, to  noTe  or  tfo  on  foot  for  recreation, 
exercise,  or  the  like. 


Jeam  wtUktd  in  Galiiee;  fcr  be  wosld  not  wmlM  in 
Jewry,  because  tlie  Jews  sought  to  Idll  him. 

John  vii.  1. 

Thou  mit(ht'st  as  well  say  I  love  to  wtUA  by  the 
Counter-gate,  which  U  as  hateful  to  me  as  the  reelc 
of  a  lune-kiln.  SMaJk. 

She's  pretty  to  waik  with. 

And  witty  to  talk  with, 

And  pleasant,  too,  to  think  on.      SHdUimg. 

3.  To  go;  to  come;  to  step:  used  in  the  cere- 
mouina^  language  of  invitation.  *  I  pray 
jron,  sir,  walk  in.^  ShaJc.  '  Will't  please  yon 
vtaUe  aside.'  Shak.—A.  To  be  stirring;  to  be 
Abroad ;  to  mix  in  society.  *  When  I  have 
4ccUii»d  like  a  private  man.*    Shak. 

TIs  pity  that  thou  livesT 
To  walk  where  any  honest  men  resort      SkaJk. 

4S.  To  go  restlesslyabout;  to  move  about  like 
a  spirit  or  q>ectre.  or  as  one  in  a  state  of 
•omnambnlism.  '  No  evil  thing  that  wctOcs 
by  night'    JTtffon. 

Malcoknl  Banqno! 
As  from  your  graves  rise  up,  and  wniM  Hke  sptitcs. 
To  countenance  this  horror.  ShaM. 

e.  To  move  off;  to  depart    [CoUoq.] 

When  he  conies  forth  he  will  make  thdr  cows  and 
garrans  to  waUb.  Sftnstr. 

7.  To  live  and  act  or  behave  in  any  particu- 
lar manner;  to  conduct  one'fe  self;  to  pursue 
a  particular  course  of  lifis.  '  Walk  humbly 
with  thy  Ood.'  Mic.  vl.  8.  '1  wUl  waXk  in 
mine  integrity.'    Ps.  xxvi  IL  * 

To  ivaik 


•  sole  depend.  MUttm. 

S.  t  To  be  in  action  or  motion ;  to  act ;  to 
mora;  to  go.  *  Her  tongue  did  walk  "  Spen^ 
ser.  '  Bo  you  thrak  Fd  wiUk  in  any  plotT' 
B.  Jonsttn, 

Those  dandnf  chips. 
O'er  wfaon  lb|rfinfers  wmiJk  with  gende  gnit. 

ShmM. 
Foolery,  sir,  docs  mmlM  ab«ut  the  o^  like  tbesaa, 
ft  shines  everywhere.  SkaA. 

— To  walk  into,  to  scold  severely;  to  give  a 
scolding  or  a  beating  to;  to  punish;  to  drub. 
Trollope.  [Vulgar.]  — To  walk  over,  on  the 
iurf,  to  so  over  a  race-course  at  a  walking 
pace :  said  of  a  horse  which  alone  comes  to 
the  starting-poet  of  all  the  entries,  and  has 
to  go  over  the  course  in  order  to  gain  the 
prize ;  hence,  ;^.  to  gain  an  easy  victory  in 
any  way;  to  attain  one's  object  without 
opposition;  as^  the  Conservative  candidate 
waUudoter. 

m  do  my  best  w&h  the  YcBows  to  let  you  w*UJk 
over  the  course  la  ay  stead.  Lcrdl^yOoH. 

Walk  (wi|k),  V.  t  1.  To  pasi  through  or  upim: 
as,  to  waXk  the  streets.  [This  is  elliptical 
for  to  walk  in  or  eAnxi^A  the  streets.  ]  '  With 
hU  Uon  gait  iMiUr  the  whole  world.^  Shdk, 
2.  To  cause  to  walk  or  step  slowly;  to  lead, 
drive,  or  ride  with  a  slow  pace:  as,  he  found 
the  road  so  bad  he  was  obliged  to  waik  his 
horse.— 3.  To  subiect  to  the  process  of  full- 
ing ;  to  full.  [  Old  or  provincial :  Scotch 
spelling  generally  Wa^k.y-To  walk  the  ho*- 
pitali,  to  attend  the  medical  and  surgical 
practice  of  a  general  hospital,  as  a  student, 
under  one  or  more  of  the  regular  staff  of 
physicians  or  sui^eons  attached  to  such  an 
hospital— 7o  walk  the  plank.  See  under 
Plaxk. 

Walk  (w»kX  n.  1.  The  act  of  walking ;  the 
iwce  of  one  who  walks.— 2.  The  act  of  walk- 
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ing  for  air  or  exardse ;  as,  a  morning  walk; 
an  •rei^xkg  walk. 

Nor  wmiJt  by  mooa. 
Or  gtktcfinf  sttilight,  without  thee  is  sweet 

8.  Xanner  of  walking;  gait;  step;  carriage: 
as,  we  often  know  a  person  in  a  distant 
apartment  by  hia  walk.  'The  walk,  the 
words,  the  gMture.'  Dryden^—A.  Length  of 
way  or  circuit  through  which  one  walks;  as, 
a  long  walk;  a  short  walk. 

AH  men  do,  firom  hence  to  the  palace  gale. 
Make  it  their  wm/M.  ShaJk. 

5.  A  piece  of  ground  fit  to  walk  and  wander 
in ;  a  place  in  which  one  is  accustomed  to 
wsik.  'The  mountaina  are  his  wUkM.' 
Sandy*.— <L  A  place  laid  out  or  set  apart  for 
wallcing :  an  avenue,  promenade,  pathway, 
or  the  like ;  spedflcaUy,  (a)  an  avenue  set 
with  trees  or  laid  out  in  a  grove  or  wood. 
Shak.    (6)  A  garden  path.    Shak. 

lust  now  the  dry-tongued  laurel's  pattering  talk, 
leem'd  her  ligfac  Coot  along  the  garden  ma/Jk. 

Ttiinysom. 

7.  Space;  range;  sphere  of  action;  a  depart- 
ment, as  of  ut,  science,  or  literature;  aa, 
this  is  not  wittiin  the  voalk  of  the  historian. 
*  A  iMundless  wtdk  for  his  imagination.' 
Pope. 

His  imperial  Csncy  has  laid  all  nature  under  tribute* 
and  has  collected  riches  from  every  scene  c^  the 
creation  and  every  wmik  of  art  R.  Hall. 

8.  Manner  or  course,  as  of  life;  way  of  living; 
as,  a  person's  walk  and  conversation.— 0.  A 
district  or  piece  of  ground  in  which  animals 
graze ;  a  tract  of  some  extent  where  sheep 
feed;  a  pasture  for  sheep;  a  sheep-walk.  See 
Shbkp-run.— 10.  A  rope- walk  (which  seei- 
II.  A  district  habitually  served  by  a  hawker 
or  itinerant  vendor  of  any  commodity;  as. 
a  milkmaid's  toalk.—ll.  in  London  Bojnol 
Exchange,  any  portion  of  the  ambulatory 
which  is  spedally  frequented  by  merchants 
or  traders  to  some  particular  country.  Sim- 
tnonds. 

Walkable  (  wnk'a-bl ).  a.  Fit  for  walking ; 
capable  of  being  walked  on.  'Your  now 
walkable  rotidB.'    Sw\ft.    [Rare.] 

Walker  ( wftlc'dr).  n.  L  One  who  walks :  a 
pedestrian.  —2.  t  'l*hat  with  which  one  walks; 
a  foot  'Lame  Mnlciber,  his  walkera  quite 
misgrown.'  Chapman.— Z.  In  foregt  law,  an 
officer  appointed  to  walk  over  a  certain 

3;)ace  for  inspection;  a  forester  — 1  One  who 
eports  himself  in  a  particular  manner. 
•Disorderly  watkert.'  Bp.  Compton.— 5. One 
who  walks  cloth;  a  fuller.  [Old  English  and 
Scotch.  The  proper  name  Walker  is  from 
this  sense,  being  derived,  aa  many  other 
proper  names,  from  the  occupation  of  the 
persons  to  whom  it  was  first  given.]— 
Walker!  or  Hookey  Walker!  a  slang  ejacu- 
lation of  incredulity  uttered  when  a  person 
tells  a  story  which  yon  know  to  be  false  or 
'gammoa'  The  foUowinv  explanation  of 
the  phrase  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
view. '  Years  ago  there  was  a  person  named 
Walker,  an  aquiline  •  nosed  Jew.  who  ex- 
hibited an  orreiT,  which  he  called  by  the 
erudite  name  of  JSidouranion.  He  was  also 
a  popular  lecturer  on  astronomy,  and  often 
fovited  his  pupils,  telescope  in  hand,  to  take 
a  eight  at  the  moon  and  stars.  The  lec- 
turer's phrasestruck  the  schoolboy  auditory, 
who  frequently  'took  a  sight'  with  that 
gesture  of  outstretched  arm  and  adjustment 
to  nose  and  eye  which  was  the  first  garnish 
of  the  popular  saying.  The  next  step  was 
to  assume  phrase  and  gesture  as  the  outward 
and  visible  mode  of  knowingness  in  generaL* 
Otberexplanstiont  have  been  olfered  equally 
problematical. 

walking  (wftk^gX  n.  1.  The  act  of  one 
who  or  that  which  walks.  —  2.  A  mode  or 
manner  of  acting  or  living.  Dent  it  7.— 
a  The  act  of  falling  cloth.  (Old  English  and 
Scotch.] 

WalktiLg^beain (wnklng^bSm),  n.  InmaA. 
see  under  Bsam. 

Walking-cane  (wfik'ing-kinX  tk  AwalUng- 
stick  made  of  cane. 

WaUdng-flflll  (wnking-flsh).  n.  The  name 
given  to  an  acanthopterygloai  fish  of  the 
genus  Antennarius  (A.  hiepidtui),  from  its 
ability  to  use  its  pet^ral  fins  as  legs  in  tra- 
Tersing  the  land.  These  are  set  In  a  greatly 
elongated  wrist  and  are  themselves  stiff 
and  powerful,  their  pointed  rays  resembling 
claws.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  seas. 

WaUdng-gentleman  (w^k'ing-jen-tl-man), 
n.  An  actor  who  fills  subordinate  parts  re- 
quiring a  gentlemanly  appearance.  JHckene. 

walking-lady  (wftk'ing-la-diXn.  An  actress 
who  fills  parts  analogous  to  those  taken  by 
the  walking-gentleman. 


WkUdng-leaf  (wj^k'hig-I^O.  h  l.  The  com- 
mon name  of  insects  of  tbe  genus  Pliyllium, 
family  Phasmids.  See  Phtllium.  Ph as- 
mid  a —2.  A  name  given  to  a  North  Ame* 
rican  fern  (OHnptosonte  rhixophyllue). 

WaUdng-etafrt  (wgk'ing-etafX  n,  A  walk- 
ing-stick or  cane. 

Walklng-sU6k  (wnk^ng-stik).  n.  l  A  staff 
or  stick  carried  in  the  hand  for  support  or 
amusement  in  walking.— 2.  An  insect  of  the 
orthopterous  family  Fhasmidte,  from  the 
resemblance  of  most  of  them  to  pieces  c^ 
stick.  The  gigantic  Diura  or  Cyvhoerana 
Titan  of  New  South  Wales,  a  species  of  the 
family,  is  7  or  8  inches  long.  It  la  locally 
named  Walking-straw.    See  Phasmidjl 

Walking-Straw  (wiik'iug-str»),  n.     See 

WALKI50-8TICK. 

WaUdng-tioket*  Walking-paper  (wgk'- 

ingtik-et,  w(|k'iug-p&-p«rX  n.  An  order  to 
leave  an  office;  dismissal.    fCoUoq.] 

WaUdng-wkeel  (wnk'ing-wbelX  n.  I.  A  cy- 
linder wliich  is  made  to  revolve  about  an 
axle  by  the  weight  of  men  or  animals  climb- 
ing bv  steps  either  its  external  or  Internal 
periphery,  being  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  water,  grinding  com,  and  various 
other  operations  for  which  a  moving  power 
is  required.  See  TRBAD-WHSaL.— 2.  A  pe- 
doroeter.    E.  if.  Knight 

Walk-mlU  (wnk'mUX  n.  A  fullingmtU. 
[Provincial  English  and  Scotch.j 

WaUcyr  (val'kirX  n.    Same  aa  Valkwr. 

Wall  (W|MX  t*.  [A.  Sax.  weall,  a  wall,  a  ram- 
part ;  O.  Sax.  0.  Frie.  and  D.  wal,  Dan.  ml, 
Sw.  vail,  Q.  wall,  a  rampart;  borrowed  from 
L.  vallum,  a  fence  of  stakes,  a  rampart,  from 
valine,  a  stake,  a  pale.  The  root  is  consid- 
ered by  some  to  be  that  of  L.  valeo,  to  be 
strong  (whence  valid),  and  to  mean  to  pro- 
tect, cover,  or  the  like,  giving  also  £.  troof.] 

1.  A  work  or  structure  of  stone,  brick,  or 
other  materials,  raised  to  some  height,  serv- 
ing to  inclose  a  space,  form  a  divisioii.  sup- 
port superincumbent  weights,  ifrc,  and  af- 
fording a  defence,  shelter,  or  security ;  one 
of  the  upright  inclostng  sides  of  a  building 
or  room ;  a  solid  and  permanent  inclosing 
fence,  as  around  a  field,  a  park,  a  town,  or 
the  like.— 2.  A  rampart;  a  fortified  enceinte 
or  barrier:  often  in  the  plund. 

This  predous  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 

WhicI)  serves  it  in  the  oOce  of  a  n>aU 

Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house.  SMaJt. 

I  ru&h  undaunted  to  defend  the  wmits.      Dryden. 

8.  What  resemldea  a  wall;  as,  a  vsill  of 
armed  men. 

Withto  this  mwtf  of  flesh 
There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditor.      Shak. 

4.  A  defence ;  means  of  security  or  protec- 
tion. 1  Sam.  XXV.  16. —5.  In  mining,  the 
rock  inclosing  a  rein;  where  the  dtp  is  con- 
siderable, the  upper  bound  an'  is  called  the 
A«i)i(^'/i^-iMif{,  and  the  lower  UKefoot-waVL— 
—To  go  to  the  wall,  to  get  the  worst  of  a  con- 
teat;  to  be  driven  into  difflcuUies  or  to  ex- 
tremity by  a  strong  party;  as.  the  weakest 
aoee  to  the  wall.— To  hang  by  the  wall,  to 
hang  np  neglected ;  hence,  not  to  be  made 
use  of.  *Bicher  than  to  hana  by  the  wall*.' 
Shmk.—Topueh  or  thruet  to  the  wall,  to  foree 
to  give  place;  to  crush  by  superior  power. 

Women,  being  the  weaker  vessels,  are  ever  (hmst 
to  tMt  -Mfatt.  Shak. 

—To  take  the  waU,  to  pass  next  to  the  wall. 

I  win  tak*  th«  waii  of  any  man  or  iitaid  of  Men- 
tagiie's.  Sh*ik. 

Wall  OnilX  V.  t  I.  To  inclose  with  a  wall  or 
as  with  a  wall;  as,  to  waU  a  city.  *Tbi» 
flesh  which  waUe  about  our  life.'    Shak.  — 

2.  To  defend  by  walls;  to  fortify. 

The  terror  of  his  name  that  waUi  as  fa 
From  danger.  Denham. 

8.  To  obstruct  or  hinder*  aa  by  a  wall  op- 
posed. 

On  either  hand  thee  there  are  sauadrons  pitch 'd.. 

To  wall  thee  from  the  liberty  or  flight.         Shak. 

4.  To  fill  up  with  a  wall.  '  WaUing  up  that 
part  of  the  church.'  Ld.  LytleltoH.—5.  In 
university  slang,  same  as  Oate  (which  seeX 
'To  gate  or  waU  a  refractory  student'  Ifo^ 
mUlan's  Mag. 

Wall  (wftl),  71.    A  well    [Scotch.] 

WallatMw  Wallaba-tree  (walla-ba.  walOa- 
ba-trdX  n.  A  leguminous  tree  of  the  sub- 
order Csesalpineee,  the  Eperva  foliata, 
abounding  in  British  Guiana.  The  wood, 
which  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  hard, 
heavy,  and  durable,  is  used  for  shingles, 
posts,  house-frames.  &c. 

wallaby,  Wallal>ee,n.  Same  as  Whallabee 
(which  see). 

Walladl  (^«  allak),  n.  A  Wallachian,  or  the 
language  of  the  Wallachians. 


ch.  cAain;     6h,  Sc.  locA;     g.  go;     j,job;     h,  Pr.  ton;      ng,  ting;     TH.  then;  th,  tAin;      w,  ti;ig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KXT. 


WAIJ.ACHIA1I 


■iBk'jui).!!.  OrorpsrtBln 


&90 


iDg  to  Vallacliia, 
yilmfiht.11  fw.l-H'T.n)  n.     1.  One  ot  the 
iiaUvei  of  WilUcbU,  the  dcKenaauu  ot 


(WnllaclUa  and    UuliliirU)  ud  >d)oluiag 

WAlMO0(w*l-U.id'Xn.    TUB  mllre  Aii»- 
tnllu  naina  lor  KXnl  ipbcIh  or  kings- 


ber-blockon    3  H 

which         B    -,  P 

ah«n     niU    f  l^t 

throuxb     B    -  P 

nIL  Itlna     -^  '- 

rsctuguUr  WiU-boi. 

truna  wltb  urmngemenU  tor  receiving  lud 
holding  the  boi  In  poiltlDD. 
Vall-craBpeT  ("*l1irSp-flrX  n.     A  bird  o( 
(he  MnuiTichodromi*  (T,  numria),  limllj 
CetthladB.      It  l>  lound  In  the  noulh  of 

ruins,  the  oleft*  »nd  crevlcei  of  roclu,  on 


ri:  hence  it  It  K)tnetlnie>  papuUrljr  csUad 
ipideraiuhtr. 
WAll-crM»<ii'»l'l(re»),iL  ThecomnioBniUDe 
ot  plantg  l>elunt(lniE  to  Iha  genui  Anbli, 
naC.  order  Crucilerm  -  Most  of  the  ipedee 
tn  am  nil  plenta.  growing  In  dry  itony  pLuei 

<:ie>  with  while  blowonii.  1>  cnlUisted  In 
gardena  on  roclt-worli  and  flowar-hordar^ 
on  account  of  lis  blooming  early  In  ipring. 
Waited  (w»ld),  p.  anda,     ITovldEdwItha 

wail;  fortified'. 

Waller  (    ■ ' 

Wallerll_,  ..      . 

called  Walltr.]    Same  u  Lar 

Wallet  (wollet),  n.  IPerhapi  a  aim.  irom 
O.  Ft.  uueUlt.  ouailla,  B  sheep,  and  therefore 
meaning  oiiglnally  a  iheapikln  wallet,  a 
bag  ot  undreued  slieepakin,  from  L.  omcula, 
B  ibeep.  dim.  ot  oeii.  a  sheep;  comp  O.  Fr. 

lika'a  iwttlarcon 

bag^    See  WATT_i^']'"l"A"t»g''o"r  «ck  fe 


)rlle(woi''*r.it),.i.   (FromiomapSnon 
d  Walltr.]    Same  u  Lannniia. 


imonljr  made  of  g^i 


■wigging. 


auflhEiig   proluberaj 


S  A  pocket-book  for  money.    [Bare.] 
WallBteer{wol-tel-6r'),n.     One  who    .._. 
■  wailet ;  one  who  tnieli  with  a  wallet  ur 
knaiaBck.     TotU 

Wiaf-eye  {"•"1. 


re  in  which 


liot  . 


lili  li  of  B  Tcrv  light  t 
orwmuin  colour:  uld  commonlr ^  hoi 
Wall-eyed  (wend),  a.  fA  Scandina' 
word:  Icel.  1Xlld^yga^r,  WBll-efed,  uld 
hone,  the  aanie  ua  vagl^yfr,  — ""  - 
from  oagj.  b  beam  or  defect  1 
1.  Having  an  eye  the  IrU  of  wt 
verjr  iighl  gray  or  whlllih  colour;  laia  01 
hortea.— £  Having  eyei  with  an  undue  pro- 
portion ot  while :  having  the  whlw  of  the 

(PrDvinclalEnghah.]  Hence— 3.  Olaring- 
ayed :  dem-eyed.  '  WalUyti  wrath  and 
atarlng  rage.'  Slmt. 
Wallflower  (wia'aon-*r>.  n.  1.  The  com- 
moD  name  of  the  ipeclei  of  plants  belon^ng 
to  tha  genua  Cheiranthua,  Hat  order  Cni- 

bienolal  or  peren- 


. •rnilt(wBl'frOt).n.    Fruit  which,  to  be 

ripened,  must  be  planted  against  a  walL 
Waning  (w»l'iDgX  n.    Walls  in  general:  ma- 

terialalor  walla 
Wall-knot  {"sl'noO.    Sea  Waib-uiot. 
WaU-lBttucelwinBt-isXii.     A  plant  of  the 

geuuB  Frenaiithes,  the  P.  tnumlu.  See  Frk- 

Wall-moes  (wAl'nuu).  n.     A  species  ot  mots 

^dr-IieTrtl.w(H'n4t\B.  The  common  nawt; 
the  elt  or  aaker.    SKa3c. 

Walloon  (wal-len"),  n.  mianamagiKanby 
the  Teutons  to  the  Celts  of  Flanders  and 
tha  Ilia  of  Walcbereo.  Irom  a  root  ual.  tool. 
slgalfylng  itranger.  Akin  walnut.  IFeliA 
aeaWBUB]  1.  One  ot  the  descendaoU  ot 
the  old  Gallic  Belgn  who  occupy  tha  Belgian 

Ksvinces  ot  Hainault.  Li^,  iDd  Namor, 
uthem  BniliHot.  Wasleru  Luicmbonrg, 
and  s  tew  viUsges  in  Uieniah  Prussia.- 
t  The  language  ot  the  lanie  letrilory  It  is 
a  dialed  or  Palais  at  Fieoch.  with  a  great 

rfijioon"  wBl-10n')^.'"EeUtl™to'ihe  "vtx- 

Wa^fwol'lop),  t.i.  lA  kSisned  lonn 
cormponding  to  A.  Sax.  wtalian,  O.  Frla 
aaOa.  h.f).  valUn,  to  boll:  skin  to  ihU  up 
SaUoD  la  a  doublet  of  this]  I.TobollwlUl 
a  continued  bubbling  or  heaving  anil  rolling 
otthellquor,  accompanied  with  noise.  (Pro- 
vlncia1.)-£  To  move  nulckly  with  gnat 
effcrt;  10  gallop.     [Provincial.) 

Wallop  ( wol'lop),  e.  1.  prat.  *  pp.  isatldpixd ; 
ppr.  icaltopping.  1.  To  casUgate;  to  beat 
loundly;  to  drub;  lo  thrash. -2.  To  tumble 

WaUop  (woHop),  n.  ■  I.  A  quick  motion  with 

1.  A  severe  blow.   jSlang  or  provincial  Eng- 


WaUow  (woHfl),  e  1.    (A.  Sax.  tHafiE>ian,  b 
roll,  ktittalman.  ki  WBlIow;  Goth,  wfcian 


uoUota  In  mlra. 
the  lily  beds.'    SAo*. 


WalloT  (wollA).  n.  A  kin 

w2lOW  rwons).  o.    lA. 

valgt,  vrOgr,  lukewann.  ] 

less.    tPrcvincial.] 
Wallower<wono-er),Tv.   1 

which  -allowL— £  3une  i 

WUlOWlabl  (wolTfi-lih),  e 


TnniUt  (wblcb 
ISee  Wallow. 


Wall-pemtory  (w«l'pel-l-to-r«,  B.  Aplaov 
Parislanii  e^lnniilLi.     See  PAHisTAtu. 

Wall-penn^irort  (w»l'pen-ni-w*rt),  n.  A 
plant,  CotyUdm  iftiibifiait.  Called  also 
^a«iuw(  {which  aeeX 


pilot  ll  Intemaly 
t  growl  oD  rocks 


Aiplenluin. 
Wall-piece  (wKl-pea),n.  A  piece  ot  artUlarr 

mounted  on  b  wall. 
WaU-pIate  (wnl-plU),  n.     In  arcA.  a  piece 

of  limber  placed  boriioDtaliy  In  or  on  a 

wall,  tinder  tha  ends  ol  glrden,  )oiats,  and 

WaU-roCket  (w«l-rok^t),  n.  A  naUve  Brit- 
ish piintot  the  genus  31nipls(£.((nuifWiiiX 
Wall-ms  (wal'ro),  n.     A  (eto.  .^ipliniuiii 

WaU-Kiltpetre  (wal's«lt-p«-l*H  «.    Kltro- 

WaUaend  (wgl^nd),  n  A  wry  eieaUcnt 
TBrlely  of  EngUsli  coil,  so  called  because 
dug  at  WatUend  on  the  Tyne.  close  to  tlie 
apot  where  .Severua's  Wsl!  ended. 

wall-Elded  Iwal'sld-ed).  11.  Having  sides 
nearly  perpendicular,  sa  a  ibip. 

Wall-ipleenwoit  {w(|.sp]«n^wtrt),  n,  A 
fern.  Atplenium  TVicADnianss. 

Wall-eprliW  (w»l'sprlng>.  n.  A  spring  ol 
water  isiuing  from  (trMUtd  rocka. 

Wall-tent  <w«ltent}.n.  A  tent  or  mamaee 
with  uprightsldei. 

Wall-tt*«(w»l'trSl,n.  in  *ort.  a  IroH-tree 
nailed  to  the  wall  lor  tha  better  eiposun 
of  the  fruit  to  the  sun.  tor  tha  radiatlun  of 
(he  heat  ol  the  wall  and  for  prolsctlDn 
from  high  winda 

WallWOTt  (w«l'wtrtl 


... ^ , >mbueui  Ebulnt. 

Walljdralsle,  WallniraKKie(wa]'i<iri«i. 

wapl-dragn),  n.  (I^rhapi  lit  Ihe  drrgt  ot 
the  tmlfeC]  The  youngaal  of  Btimlly:  the 
bird  in  a  nest :  hence,  any  feeble  ill-grown 
creature.    Kamiafi.    [Scotch.  ] 

Walnote,!  n.    A  walnut     CliatietT. 

Walnut  (wal'nul),  n.  (A.  Sat  weaU-Anui. 
a  walnul,  lit  a  foreign  nut— wmlA.  foreign. 
and  Anui,  nut;  soO^  uuIIrusi,  D.  mliwot 
a«a  WiUH,  tha  original  meaning  of  which 


V/tllalottO'ithti 


-,--^ -      j(J.r.fiaK 

laanaUveotPenla  It  is  alli^  hands-nnF 
tree  with  itrong  ipreidlng  branch**     Tlie 

vary  dorable,  takei  a  Une  poliali.  and  u  a 


Fate,  fkr,  tat,  IrU; 


I,  hii. 


■WALHTTT-OIL 


n  wood.     It  li  mlw  em- 
i-itouki,  bting  Ugbt  mnd 


Uis  coonlrtn  In  irhicll  ft  ^praduced  ii  & 
oommoa  •nlcle  of  diat  Othsr  noUwonhT 
■pcclei  mn  the  ohlte  wmlnut,  or  butl«r-nul 
<«h1cliMeX  ud  UiebKck  wtlnaHJ.  n^ra) 
of  Nerlli  Anioica.  Ths  timber  of  tta  Ultdr 
(•  (Tan  more  Tilnibte  UlBo.  Uld  ll  iu«d  (ur 
the  Mtne  pBrpoeet  u,  tlie  common  walna^ 
hut  the  milt  !■  lery  Inferior. 

Valnut-oU  ("■I'Dui'Oll).  «.  An  oU  «i- 
preieed  tnim  the  walnut,  nietnl  u  e  Tehlcia 
In  {minting,  or  u  ■  drjlng  oU. 

ValpnTsta-nlclit  (m-pnrf'l*-nlt).  n.  The 
••eot  III  Maj,  which  hai become  uuKUlad 
with  torn*  of  IbamiNtpopulU'oKch  luper- 
(tlUoa*  ot  Ounaar.  tboogh  Iti  caDMCtloa 
with  Walamrglt,  Wa^rfo,  or  Walburja,  ■ 
fHuale  wnt  ot  the  alchth  centiur.  Ii  not 
■etkfestorlljr  Keoontadtor.  her  fe*u  felling 
piuMrlr  on  the  Ulli  of  Febnun.  On  thle 
night  the  wltcba*  were  mppoeea  to  ride  on 
broomiUcIn  and  be-goala  to  eome  appointed 
rendeiToiu.  anob  aa  Ui*  Ugheat  point  ot  the 
Harti  If  oontalni  or  the  Brocken,  when  thej 
held  hlfb  fettlval  with  tbeir  maiMt  the 


^ncle  •P'clcit-ouitliutLDg  a 


ona,  M  well  u  thefamllT  Trt rhecldc.  and  be- 
longing, with  lu  aUlea  the  hhI*.  to  the  pin- 
nturailcHcllonol  theonlerCamlrora.  Tbe 
wainu  (r.  nununuX  whith  la  alio  known 
■a  the  mono,  hs-Iioik.  and  lea-caw.  la  dl>- 
tlnguiahed  bv  lU  round  head,  imall  mnuth 

In  the  ndddle  and  tapering  towania  the  tall, 
wrinkled  ikln  with  ihoA  jialtowlih  haln 
thinly  dlipened  over  It.  The  leg!  in  tbort 
andli»«lyarUcalatcd;  the  »••  >"»■""  "•■h 

the  J 


e  teeth  ai 


The  I 


wardi,  pniJectlDg 
In  lellKth.  (ometlni 
ceedi  the  tarneat  oi 


...jiou»lyd«._._, 

ivarda  and  iltghtl 
:onalderal)ly  beta 
ruanallyisioiel 


ean.  The  animal  ei- 
Llze.  attaining  a  leDMh 
ligregartouahotihy. 
■"—'"-'      Itinhablta 

, iihlghnarthe~rnlHtltndea,' 

where  It  It  honied  hy  whalen  for  lla  bluli- 
her,  which  yield!  excellent  oil;  tor  Ito  ikln, 


W«lt  (whR).  o.     [A,  Su.  wait,  oinl 
uHutaU,  iteady,  wofran,  to  roll.  See 

crank    AdminU  SinytK  "•"  "  ' 

WalUr  (wtl'ttr),  t.i    (See  wilt.]    ] 


Wlltron  (wal'lmn).  n.    A  walnu. 
Walty  {"»i'tl)i  o.    (Bee  Walt.  W, 
/ritaw.    (Ran.) 
ch,  eAaln;      fih,  Sc.  locA^      g,  ff*t; 


Waltt  (wnlU).  n.    (Short  for  a.  tcatur,  trom 


d  for 


*-,  but  K 


of  eight  or  >lkte«D  bar  pbraaai,  HTeial  of 
which  form  a  aet.  WalOea  ore  the  moel 
elegant,  rhythmical,  and  ledDctiie  of  dan>;e 
mualc,  and  compoaltioni  in  walti  form  (cil  led 
daatlcal  valUaa)  Intended  for  let  plscea 
ha<a  bean  wrlttm  by  the  greataat  maatera. 
u  Beethoven,  Weber.  Ac. 
Walt!  ("•IMX  ".i-    lo  danea  a  walta. 

WaltMrCw»lta'*rXn.  A  panon  who  waltiaL 

Ld.  Lytloa. 
Wnlwe.t  T.f.    To  tumble  abant;  la  wallow. 

Otauttr. 
Wnlr,  Wklto  {wall}.  0.    MooEch.   Ferhapa 

bably  A.  Baa.  mlg.  enUre.  aonnd. )  1.  Beautl> 
lol:  axcallent  '  1  think  them  a' aae  braw  and 
Hoiid.'  flaniJtoiL— 1  lAfse;ampla;itrong; 


porhapa  allied  lo  L  tomirt.  In  lonlll. 
1,  To  rumble,  hean,  or  be  dlitarbei 
with  nanaaa:  anld  of  the  itomach 
'ITia  •(Ualnii  of  a  wambliitg  alonaih. 
Sir  R.  V  hUraiif*.  —X.  Tn  mnie  Irreiin 
larl)  lo  and  fro:  to  mil;  towrtgulc 
■Coldaalleta  .  .  .  mmMinoln  yuui 


ar: 


Wamtile-CTOPped  (wom'bl-kropt),  a. 


Warns  (wAm).  n.    [A.Sai.  unnib.  Ihe  helly, 

Wunafbu,  Wamefn  (wam'to),  n.  A  belly- 
ful,    (acolch.l 

W«nimel,W»Illjnle(waroaVa.i  TomoTe 
In  an  undulating,  terpentine,  or  eel-Ilka 
manner;  to  wrigKle:  to  wambte.  (FtovIdcIhI 
BngllihandBootch.] 

Tunpaa  (wam-p«n.  n.  A  tree  and  llalnilt 
of  the  ganoi  Cookie  (the  C.  iiunelaM),  nat. 
order  Aurantlaeea.  The  fruit  !•  about  the 
•lie  of  a  plgeon'a  egg.  gmwa  In  buncbei,  and 


ta  mnch  eiteeined  In  China  and  the  Indian 

Archipelagn. 
WunpUh  <wlUn'plihl,  t.t.    To  Inai  about  In 

a  Ihr,  alening.  boaallng,  nr  frantic  msDnar; 

lo  wave  violently;  to  brandltli;  lo  flouilih. 

Sir  W.  SaiU.    IScotth  ) 
WunpmuCwom'pumXn.  [A meiican  Indian: 

laid  Eo  mean  white.]    SnaU  bead!  made  of 

n,  Fr.  Ion:      ng,  div:     IH.  Cwni  th,  Uln: 


L  HaTing  a  pale  or  aickly 


dnalty ;   perhape 


to  itmggle.  to 
labour,  aa  It  It 
meant  orteln- 
->  worn  uut.1 
le;  languid  ot 


™^JJ°„F 


derwan.    (Earo.l 
'    SAoA.     (FoeticaL] 


TMt  (waoL    Old  EDRllah  and  Scotch  pret. 

Tanduiule  (wan-chao'ai).  a,    isee  \s- 

cUAMor.)  Unlucky:  unchancy.  (Soolch  1 
Wuid  (wondX  1  iA  Bcandlnavlan  wnr.l : 
Dan  eaaKd.  Q.  Sw.  uand.  Icel.  wtwdr,  G<>ih. 
inindM.  a  twig,  a  iwltch.Bwand:  probuldy 
trom  atom  of  verb  to  uittd,  fi«m  Iti  ileii- 
blllty.]    1.  Aimallatlckorlwig:  arod. 


£.  A  wand,  rod,  or  limllar  anlcle,  \ 
•ume  apeclal  nee  or  chaiacter:  aa,  (o) 
of  authority    'A  lUTermml.'  JfOlor 


■a 


Innignla  <^  the  men 


.    i>  part  uf  the 
.nnlgnla  of  the  me»enger  of  a  court  of  iui- 

hefore  executing  a  cnpUon:  called  more 
fully  isaiid  itf  pwa. 

W»adW(wou'dtrii.(.    (A.  Sal  mnidrinn, 

almple  verb  eeen  In  E.  to  wend  on>'>  w.r 
(Kt  Wssii.  Went);  otbei  Ireq.  ton 

. n j.i,^  g    ,pj„ 

nunble  h< 


piece  without  a Hxad  pur] 


.8.  — S.  i'o  depart  from  any  aeltled  courae; 


I  are  D.  tFonddeit.  O.  wanifetrt,  i 


inder  the  guld- 
•andtn.-  ■iff. 
e,  atroll,  atray. 


Ii,  anra.— See  Kit. 


(woird«r-«r).  a     One  Hbu  wu- 
r  certain  pliceDf  ulHideiwis  vbo 


r-lngX  p.  B 


Oire 


i(  Msithew 
tb  CBIitury, 

■nd  wbo  gtic  Christ 'b  blow  wliao  L  hm 


tsdoi 


otthei 
named  Ahasue: 


n  be  wu  ■ 


d  Chil.t 


DiiuypoeUudn  Dvalliu,  u  abelle; ,  Qoelhe. 
Hue.  ud  otben. 
W*nilarlin(«oii'd*r-[iig).n.  LAtravflmng 

-£.  AbemtlDn^niliUkeii«*]':deTiitlaiitTaiii 

rectitude;  n.  ■  miufiirtii;  truni  dntj. 

3.  A  roving  or  itnylnK  i>t   tlie  rnlad  or 
tliDugbU:  meutal  ibunitluD. 

i,  ladulganc*  In  dJgreiilnni  nr  dkqolilttoiii 


wwderfna,  '  Weol  upon  their  ten  toei  in 
waAwanSermtaf  Bp  HalL 
TMIdenM  (von-da-nt'h  n.  A  CKlarrbine 
monkey  oC  Out  gnniu  Uuicoi  (JT  itUiaU). 
iDbsbltlDsCeilunandthaEutlndlei.  Tbe 
lengtb  li  iiliuut  3  feet  t»  the  tip  or  the  tall, 
wbfcli  ii  talt«d,  uid  niucli  meuiblei  thu 


ot  the  lion;  the  colour  of  tlia  fnr  li  deep 
black;  the  cilloillie)  on  tbe  binder  quariin 
•re  bright  pink;  ■  well-develuped  mus  at 
black  balr  eaien  tbe  bead,  and  a  iireat 


ajlib  beard  re „ 

le  cbln.  giving  the  aalmi 
nd  vencralile  appearanur 


Mig  and  fleilble,  like 


to  decreaae :  partlcula 
Fate,  tar,  fat.  ttll; 


ippoMd  to      Kanlty  at  what  li  needed  or  deaired ;  c 


lu  end.     -  Wealth  and  ei 


nk;  (a  approach 


Vmnc  (vang),  n.  [A.  Sai.»an^,U»  cheek, 
Uirjlw.acoimnonTenioiiiewc.nl.)  1.  The 
Jaw,  Jaw-bone,  or  cheek-bone.  [Rateorml- 

tooth  or  grinder     Cftau«r. 
WuiK  (wong).  n.    [A  lorm  ol  Oumg,  A.  »iit. 
IMicanff,  .Sc.  whang,  a  thong.    Se«  TUONQ. ) 

VMWOlatwu-ga'lD.n.     The  naUve  name 


Waucan  (wang'an).  n.  tAinettean  IndUm.] 
A  name  applied  In  Maine,  United  auie^  to 
B  lumberer'B  boat  tor  carrrlng  tooli^  provi- 

Wftncar.in.  [A.  Sai.  mn^era.  tromniw, 
a  cbHk ;  OoUl.  aaggari,  a  pillow  \     A  pQ- 

Waniliea  (wang-hyi.  ii     A  ipecloi  of  lough, 

tlmeacalledlbeJapuKaiiu.  llieiuppoHd 
to  be  derived  (rum  c:eruln  ipei:lei  of  Pbyl- 
loitachyt.  eipeclally  /'.  nigtt,  large  Aalatlc 

"""^  [SeeWASO.I 


WuK-toOth  (wans'Kttb). 

A)aw-loolh:  .tnnl.r 


Vanliopel  (won'hap).  n.  [A.  Sax.  imn,  a 
prefli  denoling  deHciencT,  want,  lack  (H« 
Want),  and  A<^.    Many  compoundiof  inin 

'--■■ ■-     -     - i-BonA, a IttUe- 

cte.  llie  prefix 
LUdlc.J   LWaut 


Wanhom  (wou'Uui 
veniu  Eiempferia 
wanlonl  (wvi'i-on; 


'ttaniant  m  ireu.' 


aUble;  0.  and  I^v-  O.  wanktt.  lutlering, 
uankta,  la  loiter.     Comp.  Itel.  ntnta.  to 

(table ;  not  to  be  depended  oo.     INottb  of 
England! 
Waill7  (WDDli).  adv.     In  a  wan  or  pale 


'itb),  c    Bdmewhat  wan ;  of 


ol  being  wan;  palene 


ndle.  not,  moie;      Mbt,  tnb,  bnll: 


E.  Occailon  (or  aomething;  need; 


I.  That  which  ia  not  poHei 


t.  To  have  oecaiion  (oT.  a*  •mnelhlng  reqDl- 
■ite.  uwsful.  or  proper;  (a  reqali«;  to  need; 


4.  To  feel  a  detlre  for.  aa  lot  Miinething 
needed,  ibeeni.  loat.  or  tbe  lite;  to  feel  the 
need  of;  to  wiah  or  long  (or;  lodeeire;  to 

b  To  dealra  to  DMat  to  or  to  do  buUoeu 
with ;  to  dotn  tft*  jmmtux  nr  auiitauce 
0(.  [Colloq-l  HoncelheonphemliUdphra» 

°You  "mrt.  uJi. Jd  '^a'je]"f ate  hln  t*Uu7ttie 
udthacutlody  o( 


To  be  deaden 


Want  <wi 

lacking;  not  lo  oe  eumnept;  odl 
up  (a  a  required  ilandanl;  to  fall 


3.  To  lufler  from  the  need  el  aomething;  to 

be  in  want;  •■.  we  mnat  not  let  blm  nul 

(or  money  SluU. 
Wuitt  (wnnt).  tL     lOTi.  (ml.  Mod.  Ft 

pant,  a  Riove.  LI.  wanlw.  from  the  Teo- 

loulc ;  Una.  eonla,  Bw.  HaMi,  IcaL  eeor.  • 

■lore.]  A  glove. 
Wautf  (wontXn.    CA.  HUMond.  araele; 

N.  vonil,  Prov.  O.  wond-J    Ad  old  name  at 


Ta'Ilt  (wMity    A  colloquial  and  vulgar  coa- 
T»ntfcf»  (wont'ijj,  n.     DedcleneT;  that 


T*aUm  (Hont'Mj),  > 
ivblchR  wan  ling. 

who  i>  io  need. 


ilid; 


Van-thilTeii  (wiui-tbriVf  „ 

decayed:  In  a  ilal«  of  decline     (f*.>lrh,| 
W»iitHBB("onl1e«),  a.     Hartng  no  wani 

ahmidanl;  fniitful.  ■Then" '" 

Estu'i,  Kent.  Surrey.'     B'n 
VaiLtail(wnn'lon\a.   (OB 

luuu.  uuillaclpliQei),  dliiiil 

denoting  want  or  deB<:ie 


r.* 
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A.  Sax.  togfo,  getogtn,  pp.  of  tedn^  to  draw, 
to  lead,  to  educate.  See  WANT.TUQj  1.  In- 
-dalsing  the  natoAU  impulset  or  appetites 
without  restraint;  free  from  moral  control; 
licentious ;  dissolute.  '  My  plenteous  joys, 
iMfiton  in  fulness.'  SKak.  *  Men  grown  loan- 
4cn  by  prosperity.'  Roteommon.  —  2.  Espe- 
cially, unrestrained  by  the  rules  of  chastity; 
lasdTious;  libidinous;  lustful;  lewd. 

Thou  art  forward  by  aaturcw  ciMnj  !•  p— c» 
LasdviottS.  watUtm.  SMmA. 

5.  MoTing,  wandering,  or  roTing  about  in 

Sklety  or  sport ;  pUj^ ;  frolicsome;  spor- 
▼e.  *  All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping  and 
Tain.'  Skak.  *  A  wild  and  wanttnt  herd  .  .  . 
fetching  mad  bounds.'  Skak.— A.  Moring  or 
llylnff  loosely,  as  if  unconAnad;  playing  freely 
or  without  constraint 

Sh«.  as  a  veil,  down  to  the  *teii<l«r  ««lst 

H«r  unadorned  f  olden  tre«ses  wore 

DUhevei'd,  but  in  nmnioH  ruiKlets  waved.     MM*—. 

^  Running  to  excess;  unrestrained;  loose. 

How  docs  your  toofue  grow  «nM*M  in  her  pralM  I 

41  Luxuriant  in  growth;  oyerarown;  orer- 
fertile  or  abundant;  rank.  '  In  woods  and 
■aoanton  wilderness.*  Spenser.  *  The  quaint 
mazes  in  the  wanton  green.'    Skak. 

Our  walk  at  noon,  with  braiich«a  ovctgiown 
That  moclt  our  scant  roaourios.  and  require 
More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wofUfH  growth. 

7.  Arising  from  or  characterised  by  extreme 
foolhardiness  or  reoUessness,  or  from  an 
utter  disregard  of  right  or  consequences;  as, 
isafUon  mischiet 
Wanton  (won'tonX  n.  L  A  lewd  person;  a 
lasoiTious  man  or  woman. 

U  lis  the  spite  of  hell,  the  llend*s  arch-aM>ck. 

To  Up  a  wamt»M  in  a  secure  couch. 

And  to  suppose  her  cltaste !  SkaJk, 

An  old  wmmf»n  will  be  doating  upon  women,  when 
he  can  scarce  see  without  specudes.  Ssuth. 

t.  A  pampered,  petted  creature:  one  spoiled 

by  fondness  or  indulgence ;  also,  a  frolio- 

aome,  roving,  sportiTe  creature;  a  trifler;  an 

insignificant  flatterer:  used  rarely  as  a  terra 

of  endearment    '  Peace,  my  wantom.'    B. 

Jonton. 

I  am  afraid  yoo  make  a  waaUn  of  me.  SMmA. 

Shall  a  beardless  ^^**yt 
A  cocker'd  rilken  wmmtm  brave  your  fiddst  ShmJk. 

Wanton  (won'tonX  v«^  l-  To  revel;  to  flx>Uc 
unrestrainedly;  to  sport 

Nature  here 
ff'arU^'d  as  in  her  prime.  Mi'U^. 

And  I  have  loved  the  ocean,  .  .  .  from  a  boy 
I  waMtcntd  with  thy  breakers.  Bjfr0H. 

Say  to  her  I  do  but  wmnton  in  the  South. 
But  in  the  North  long  since  my  nest  is  made. 

7WM(yr#M. 
%  To  sport  or  dally  in  lewdness ;  to  sport 
lasciviously. 
Wantont  (won'ton),  ».t.    To  make  wanton. 

If  he  does  win.  it  waMUms  him  wiA  overplus,  and 
enters  hun  into  new  ways  of  expcace.       Fdthmtm. 

WantonlniT  (won'ton-ingV.  n.    L  The  act  of 

{>laying  the  wanton.— 2. t  A  wanton;  a  dal- 
ier.    *  The  Muses  to  be  wozen  wainUining$.* 
Bp.  Ball. 
Wantonliot  (won'ton-IxX  «.i    To  frolic;  to 
sport:  to  dally;  to  wanton. 

Sweetly  it  fits  the  fair  to  wewitomiav.       Dmnitt. 

Wantonly  (won'ton-Ii).  ado.  In  a  wanton 
manneriiewdly;  lasciviously;  frolicsomely; 
qwrtfuUy:  gaily;  playfully;  carelessly. 

Dissolute  pervitu  iimHt»fUy  and  heedlessly  may 
scoff  at  and  seem  to  disparage  goodness.  Barrwm. 

Wantonness  (won'ton-nes),  fi.  The  state  or 
quality  of  b«!ing  wanton;  as.  (a)  Ucentioaa- 
ness;  n^ligence  of  restraint 

The  tumults  threatened  to  abuse  all  acts  of  mce, 
«Dd  turn  them  into  waMt0HH4ts.     EiJktm  Bmtuiki. 

<6)  Lascivionsness;  lewdness. 

I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun  with  cold 

Than  thee  with  wnfnHttt.  Skmk. 

<e)Sportiveness;  gaiety;  froUcsomeness;wsg* 

gery. 

Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night. 
Only  Tor  -mantoHtusi.  Sht^k. 

Wantrost^tn.  [A.Sax.  prefix  loan,  and  (nut 
See  Wan  HOPS  ]  Distrust    C^uur. 

Want-Wit  (wonf  witX  n.  One  destitute  of 
Wit  or  sense:  a  fooL 


Such  a  iwtntwit  sadness  makes  of  me. 
That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myselC 


Shmk. 


Wanty  (won'tlX  ^  (Comp.  D.  wani^  cord- 
age,  UcUing  ]  A  leather  tie  or  rope:  a  short 
wagon  rope;  a  rope  used  for  binding  a  load 
upon  the  back  of  a  beast.    [Local] 

Wanzet  (wonz).  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  voanaian,  to  di- 


minish, to  waste;  from  xoaninn^  to  wane. 
8ee  Wami.]    To  wane;  to  waste;  to  wither. 

His  lively  hue  of  white  and  red.  his  cheerfulness  and 

strength. 
And  all  tne  things  that  liked  him  did  wan»t  away  at 

length.  Gliding. 

Wap  (wop),  o.t  pret  A  pp.  wiyptd;  ppr. 
wampxng.  (Kindred  form  to  wAap.  ioAm.] 
L  To  strike  or  knock  sgainst:  to  beat  (Old 
and  provincial.]— 2.  To  wallop;  to  give  a 
beating  to.    [CoUoq.] 

Why.  either  of  my  boys  woukl  wm^  him  wfch  oae 
hand.  Thmcktrny. 

a  (wip)  To  throw  quickly;  to  toss.  [Scotch.  ] 

Wap  (wopX  «<^  To  flutter:  to  beat  the 
wings;  to  move  violently.    [ProvinciaL] 

Wap  (wipV  n.  A  throw;  a  quick  and  smart 
stroke.    (Scotch.] 

WaiMUmt  (wap'a-kutX,  w  The  spotted  owl 
ofHudson  s  Bay  <5(rwp  IFapaeulAttX  a  noo- 
tomal,  raptorial  bird  about  S  feet  long. 

WapatOO  (wu>'a-td).  fi.    Same  as  WappaJio. 

Wapadft  a.  (See  Awhapb.  ]  Crushed  by 
misery;  dejected;  downcast;  rueful;  pale. 

Wapenabaw,  Waplns6haw  (w&'pn-shA, 
wrpin-sha).  n.  [Lit  a  losapon-sAoto.]  An 
appearance  or  review  of  persons  under  arms, 
made  formeriy  at  certain  times  in  every  dis- 
trict These  exhibitions  or  meetings  were 
not  designed  for  military  exercises,  but  only 
for  showing  that  the  lieges  were  ];»roperly 
provided  with  arma.  The  name  has  oeen 
revived  in  some  quarters  and  applied  to  the 
periodical  gathenngs  of  the  volunteer  corps 
of  a  more  or  less  wide  district  for  review, 
inspection,  shooting  competitions,  and  the 
like.    (ScotchJ 

Wapentake,  Wapentac  (wi'pn-t4k,  w&'pn- 
takX  n.  [A  Sax.  vftBpenifottoe,  loel.  vdpna- 
tak,  lit  a  weapon-taking  or  weapon-touch- 
ing. The  word  was  borrowed  from  the  Scan- 
dinavian, for  iake  is  not  found  in  Anglo- 
Saxon.]  The  name  formerly  given  in  some 
of  the  northern  shires  of  England,  and  still 
given  in  Yorkshire,  to  a  territorial  division 
of  the  county.correiponding  to  the  hundreds 
of  the  southern  counties.  The  term  seems 
to  have  been  originally  applied  to  the  assem- 
blies of  each  district  for  the  administration 
of  justice  and  the  like,  at  which  each  man 
attended  in  arms,  and  publicly  touched  the 
arms  of  his  superior  or  oveiiord  in  token  of 
feal^. 

Wapiti  (wap'i-ti),  fk  [Probably  the  Iroquois 
name.]  A  species  of  deer,  the  North  Ame- 
rican stag  or  elk  {Ctrtnu  eanadenti§),  which 
more  nearhr  resembles  the  European  red- 
deer  in  colonr,  sliape.  and  form,  than  It 
does  any  other  of  the  cervine  race,  though 
it  is  much  larger  and  oi  a  stronger  make. 
It  is  in  fact  tne  most  gigantic  of  the  deer 
genus,  fnquently  growing  to  the  height  of 
onr  tallest  oxen.  Its  flesh  is  not  much  prised, 
being  coarse  and  dry,  but  its  hide  is  made 
into  excellent  leather. 

Wapp  (wapX  ^  Naut  the  rope  with  which 
the  shrouds  are  set  taut  in  wale-knots. 

WappatO  (wap'a-tAX  n.  The  tubers  of  Sm- 
ffiaaria  UttoraUt:  so  called  by  the  Indians 
of  (^egon,  who  use  them  as  an  article  of 
food.    Billed  also  Wapatoo. 

Wappenedt  (wap'end).  p.  or  a.  A  word 
known  only  as  occurrUig  in  the  following 
passage  ftom  Shakspere's  Timon  qf  Athent^ 
and  of  doubtful  meaning,  though  perhaps  It 
may  be  connected  with  wap  in  old  vulgar 
sense  of  to  have  sexual  connection.  (See 
Wap.)  Some  commentators  read  iMippered, 
which  is  a  provincial  word,  meaning  rest- 
leM,  fatigued;  in  the  passage  it  might  mean 
tremulous  from  old  age.  see  Wappkr,  and 
oomp.  also  provincial  wapper-oyed,  having 
eyes  that  move  in  a  quick,  tremulous  man- 
ner. 

TWs  yellow  slave  (gold) 

WiU  knit  and  bresik  reUgioos.  .  .  .  This  is  it 

That  makes  the  wafptnd  widow  wed  again. 

Wappert  (wap'te),  «.  l  [A  f reo.  from  a  stem 
map.  to  beat,  to  move  or  daw  quickly:  D. 
wapneron^  to  waver,  to  flap,  to  fluctuate  or 
vacillate.]  To  move  quickly  and  tremu- 
lously, as  from  natural  infirmity;  to  totter; 
to  twitter:  to  blink. 

But  still  he  ttode  Ms  face  to  set  awryiL 
And  wafptrUtg  tumid  up  his  white  vi  eye. 

Mir./mr  Mart. 

Wapper  (wap'^rX  n.    A  fish;  a  name  given 

to  the  smaller  species  of  the  river  gudgeon. 
Wappet  (wap'pet),  n.    A  species  of  cur,  said 

to  be  so  called  from  hui  yelping  voice. 

[Local] 
War  (wfr).  n.  [O.E.  wtrrt^  wyrre,  were,  later 

warre,  O.D.  werre,  O.  Pr.  werre  (Ifod.  Fr. 

gtterre),   the  French  being  from  O.H.O. 

toerra,  strife,  war,  werran,  to  disturb,  to 


trouble;  akin  to  Mod.  0.  wirren,  to  embroil, 
confuse;  D.  war,  entanglement,  confusion, 
warren,  to  disturb,  to  embroil.  Supposetl 
to  be  connected  with  umree,  through  the 
sense  of  entanglement  or  confusion.  ]  1.  A 
contest  between  nations  or  states  {inter- 
national war ),  or  between  parties  in  the 
same  state  (civil  war),  carriedon  by  force  of 
arms,  usually  arising.  In  the  first  case,  from 
disputes  about  territorial  possessions  and 
frontiers,  unjust  dealings  with  the  subjects 
of  one  state  by  another,  questions  of  race 
and  sentiment  Jealousy  of  military  prestige, 
or  mere  lust  of  conquest,  rarely  nowadays 
from  the  whim  of  a  despot ;  in  the  second 
case,  from  the  claims  of  rival  contenders 
for  supreme  power  in  the  state,  or  for  the 
establishment  of  some  important  point  con- 
nected with  dvil  or  religious  liberty.  In  all 
esses  the  aim  of  each  contending  party  is 
to  overthrow  or  weaken  the  enemy  by  the 
defeat  or  dispersion  of  his  army  or  navy, 
the  occupation  of  important  parts  of  his 
country,  such  as  the  capital  or  principal  ail- 
ministrative  and  commercial  centres,  or  the 
ruin  of  his  commerce,  thus  cutting  off  his 
ioureet  of  recuperation  in  men,  money, 
and  material  International  or  public  war 
is  always  understood  to  be  anthorized  by 
the  monarch  or  sovereign  power  of  the  na- 
tions; when  it  is  carried  into*  the  territories 
of  a  hitherto  friendly  power  it  is  called  an 
amreeeive  or  ofeneioe  war,  and  when  car- 
ried on  to  resist  such  aggression  it  is  called 
di/ensioe.  Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities between  states,  the  power  taking  the 
initiatory  step  issues  a  deaaration  qf  war, 
which  now  usually  takes  the  form  of  an  ex- 
planatory manifesto  addressed  to  neutral 
govemmenta.  During  the  progress  of  the 
struggle  certain  laws,  usages,  or  righis  of 
ipar  nave  come  to  be  geDerally  recognised; 
such  laws  permitting  the  destruction  or  cap- 
ture of  armed  enemies,  the  destruction  of 
proi)er^  likely  to  be  serviceaUe  to  them, 
the  stoppage  of  all  their  channels  of  trafflc, 
and  the  appropriation  of  everything  in  an 
enemy's  country  necessary  for  the  support 
and  subsistence  of  the  invading  army.  On 
the  other  hand,  though  an  enemy  may  be 
starved  into  surrender,  wounding,  except 
in  battle,  mutilation,  and  all  cruel  and  wan- 
ton devastation,  are  contrary  to  the  usages 
of  war,  aa  are  also  bombarding  an  unpro- 
tected town,  the  use  of  i>oison  in  any  way, 
and  torture  to  extort  information  from  an 
enemy;  and  generally  the  tendency  in  all 
laws  and  ussges  of  war  is  becoming  gradu- 
ally more  favourable  to  the  cause  ofhuman- 
ity  at  large.— 2.  Instruments  of  war.  'His 
compliment  of  stores,  and  total  trar.'  Prior. 
(Poetical]— 8.  Forces;  army.    [Poetical] 

O'er  the  embattled  ranks  the  waves  return 
And  overwhelm  their  war.  MUttn. 


4.  The  profession  of  arms;  art  of  war. 

Watioa  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  nekher 
shall  they  learn  SMtr  any  more.  Is.  ii.  4 

6.  A  state  oi  violent  opi>osition  or  contest ; 
act  of  opposition;  inimical  act  or  action; 
hoatUity;  anmity.    Ps.  Iv.  Si. 

My  cjre  and  heart  are  at  a  mortal  iwir.     SMmk. 

A  wounded  thing  with  a  rancorous  cry, 
At  wmr  with  myself  and  a  wretched  race. 

TVmmvxmi. 
[Kots.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  m  the 

Itlnral  form  with  the  same  signification  as 
t  has  in  the  singular.  '  lliou  art  going  to 
the  ifors;'  *  Is  Signior  Mountanto  returned 
from  the  iMirt;'  '111  to  the  Tuscan  wars,' 
Ac  Skak.  ]—Holy  war,  a  war  undertaken 
from  religions  motives ;  a  crusade,  as  the 
wars  undertaken  to  deliver  the  Holy  Land, 
or  Judea,  frmn  infldela.  —Articles  qf  wmr. 
See  under  AfOKiiM.— Council  qf  war.  See 
under  Couroil.  —Honours  qf  %oar,  distlac- 
tions  granted  to  a  vanquished  enemy,  aa  of 
marching  out  from  a  camp  or  intrenchments 
with  all  the  insignia  of  military  etiquette; 
also,  the  compliments  paid  to  great  person- 
aoea  when  they  appear  before  an  armed  body 
o?  men ;  likewise,  such  as  are  paid  to  the 
remains  of  a  deceased  officer. 
War  (vfir).  v.i  [From  the  noun.]  L  To 
make  or  carry  on  war ;  to  carry  on  hostili- 
Uea. 
Why  should  I  war  without  the  walk  of  Troyf  Ska*. 

Either  to  disinthrooe  die  Ring  of  Heaven 

We  war,  if  war  be  best ;  or  to  rq^ain 

Our  own  right  lost  Milton. 

2.  To  contend ;  to  strive  violently :  to  be  in 

a  state  of  opposition.    'Lusts  which  war 

against  the  soul'    1  Pet  il  11. 

Let  us  alone.    What  ideasure  can  we  have 
To  war  with  evilf  TtuMyson. 


ch.  cAain;      ih,  Sc, 
VOL.  IV. 


locA;      g,  yo; 


j.>ob;     h.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  slny;     TH,  Men;  th,  CAin;     w,  trig;    wh,  teAig;    zh.  ajure.— See  Klj. 
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Wftrt  (warX  vt  1.  To  make  war  apon. 
*Tot0ar  the  Soot'  DameL— 2.  To  carry  od, 
as  a  contest.  'That  thoa  by  them  migfatett 
war  a  good  warfare.'    1  Tim.  L  18. 

WarVle  (wur'bl),  v.t  (O.E.  werbUt  from 
O.  ¥r.  \o€rbler,  from  O.H.O.  hvotrbaUhi, 
Mod.  O.  vrirbeln^  to  whirl,  to  warble.  See 
Wbibl.]  1.  To  utter  or  sing  in  a  trilling, 
qoaTcring,  or  vibrating  manner;  to  modu- 
late with  turns  or  Tariations;  as.  certain 
birds  are  remarkable  for  toarbling  their 
Stings.— 2.  To  sing  or  carol  generally:  to 
utter  musically.  *  If  she  be  right  invoked 
with  voarbUd  song.'  MilUn^.—Z.  To  cause 
to  Tibrate  or  quaver.  '  And  touch  the 
warMMi  string.'    MilUm. 

Warble  (wur'blX  v.i    l.  To  have  a  trilling, 

auavering,  or  vibrating  sound;  to  be  pro- 
uced  with  ftee,  smooth,  and  rapid  modu- 
lations in  pitch  of  tones;  to  be  uttered  in 
flowing,  gilding,  flexible  melody. 

For  warbtitig  notes  from  inward  cheerine:  flow. 

Sir  P.  Sidpt^. 
Such  strains  ne'er  varbU  in  the  linnet's  throat.  Gay. 

2.  To  sing  with  sweetly  flowing,  flexible,  or 
trilling  notes;  to  carol  or  sing  with  smoothly 
gliding  tones ;  to  trilL  '  Birds  on  the  branch^ 
wirbVvng*    MUton. 

IVarUt,  child,  malce  passionate  my  sense  of  hearini^. 

ShiU. 

Warble  (wj^r^lX  n.  A  soft,  sweet  flow  of 
melodious  sounds;  a  strain  of  clear,  rapidly 
uttered,  gliding  tonra;  a  trilling,  flexible 
melody;  a  carol;  a  song.    Shak. 

Wild  bird,  whose  warbU,  liquid  sweet. 
Rings  Eden  through  the  budded  quicks. 

TenMysoH. 

Warble  (w|^l).  v.t  and  i.  in  falconry  ^  to 
cross  the  wings  upon  the  back. 

Warble,  Warblet  (w»ra)i,  wurbiet).  n.  in 
farriery,  one  of  those  small  hard  tumours 
on  the  backs  of  horses  occasioned  by  the 
heat  of  the  saddle  in  travelling  or  by  the 
uneasiness  of  its  situation;  also,  a  small 
tumour  produced  by  the  larv»  of  the  gad- 
fly in  the  backs  of  horses,  cattle,  &c. 

Warbler  (wiirl>16r),  n.    l.  One  who  or  that 
which  warbles:  a  singer;  a  songster:  applied 
chiefly  to  birds.    'Dan  Chaucer,  the  first 
warbler  *    Tetinyton. 
In  lulling  strains  the  feathered  wmrbUrs  woa  TieML 

Spedflcally— 2.  A  popular  name  applied  to 
all  the  birds  of  the  dentirostral  family 
Sylviadn.  comprising  most  of  the  smaU 
woodland  songsters  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  species  of  them  being  also  spread 
over  the  whole  globe.  They  are  generally 
small,  sprightly,  and  endowed  with  an  in- 
cessant activity.  The  type  genus  is  Sylvia. 
Many  are  remarkable  for  the  exquisite  clear- 
ness, sweetness,  and  flexibility  of  their  song. 
The  nightingale,  robin-redbreast,  wheat-ear, 
whinchat,  stonechat,  redstart,  accentors, 
^.,  belong  to  this  family. 

Warbllngly  (w^r^ling-U),  adv.  In  a  war- 
bling manner. 

War-craft  (w»r'kraft),  n.    The  science  or 
art  of  war. 
He  had  officers  who  did  ken  the  war-^r^/t.  FulUr. 

WMX'Ory  (wurlcri),  n.  A  cry  or  phrase  used 
in  war  for  mutual  recognitton  and  encour- 
agement ;  a  short  pithy  expression  used  in 
common  by  a  body  of  troops  or  the  like  in 
cliarging  an  enemv;  as. '  Sunt  Oeorse  t '  was 
the  war-ery  of  ^gland,  'Montjole  Saint 
Denis  I '  the  tear-cry  of  France. 

Faithful  to  his  noble  vow,  his  •wttr-cry  filled 
the  air. 
Be  honoured  aye  the  bravest  brave,  beloved  the 
fairest  fair.'  Sir  IV.  Scttt. 

-Ward  (wfM'dX  [Also  -wardf,  A.  Sax.  -loeard, 
-tMardM,  O.  Sax.  -ward,  O.H.O.  wart,  Mod. 
O.  wdrU,  D.  waartM,  Ooth.  vairViM.  the  forms 
in  «  being  genitives;  allied  to  L.  verto,  to 
turn,  verttu,  toward.  See  Vkbsr.]  A  suflBx 
denoting  direction  or  tendency  of  direction, 
motion  towards,  Ac.  .as in  homeiMird,heaven- 
ward,  upiMinf,  downiMsrd. 

Ward  (ward),  v.t  [A.  Sax.  weardian,  to 
guard,  from  voeard,  a  guard,  a  watch;  O. 
wart,  IceL  vbrtiir,  Ooth.  vardt,  a  warden, 
guard,  or  keeper.  From  the  O  are  the  Fr. 
garder,  E.  guard  (which  see),  It.  gardare. 
Aldn  to  tMirv,  wary.  ]  1. 1  To  keep  in  safety: 
to  watch;  to  guard. 

Whose  gates  he  found  fast  shut,  ne  living  wight 
To  want  the  same.  S/enser. 

2.  To  defend;  to  protect 

Tell  him  it  was  a  hand  that  vwrirfn/ him 
From  thousand  dangers.  SMmJt. 

8.  To  fend  off :  to  repel :  to  turn  aside,  as 
anything  mischievous  that  approaches:  now 
commonly  followed  by  off. 

Now  war^  a  falling  blow,  now  strikes  again.  Danitt. 


The  pointed  Javlin  warded  off\u%  rage.    Addison. 

It  instructs  the  scholar  in  the  various  methods  of 
warding  i^the  force  of  objections.  ti'atts. 

[This  is  the  sense  in  which  ward  is  now 

generally  used.] 

ward  ( wftrd),  v.t.  L  t  To  be  vigilant ;  to  keep 
guard.— 2.  To  act  on  the  defensive  with  a 
weapon;  to  guard  one's  self.  *  And  on  their 
tMirdwi^  arms  light  bucklers  bear.'  Dryden, 

She  drove  the  stranger  to  no  other  shift  than  to 
ward  and  go  back.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Ward  (wftrd),  n.  [In  some  of  the  senses  di- 
rectly from  A.  Sax.  weard,  a  guard,  in  others 
from  the  verb  ^wliich  see)i]  1.  The  act  of 
guarding;  guard. 

Still  when  she  slept  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward. 

Spenstr. 

[  For  the  old  distinction  between  woXOi  and 

ward  see  under  Watch.]— 2. t  A  person  or 

body  of  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  guard, 

protect,  or  defend;  defensive  force;  ganrison. 

The  assi^ed  castle's  ward 
Their  steadfast  stands  did  mightily  maintain.  Spenstr. 

8.  Means  of  guarding;  defence;  protection; 

preservation. 

The  best  ward  of  mine  honour  is  rewarding  my 
dependants.  Shak. 

4.  A  guarding  or  defensive  motion  or  posi- 
tion to  feuclDg  or  the  like;  a  turning  aside 
or  intercepting  of  a  blow,  thrust,  ^. 

Strokes,  wounds,  wards,  weapons,  all  they  did 
despise.  Spenser. 

Thou  knowest  my  old  ward;  here  I  lay,  and  thus 
I  bore  my  point.  Shak. 

6.  The  state  of  being  under  a  guard ;  con- 
finement under  a  guard,  warder,  or  keeper; 
custody. 

He  put  them  in  ward  in  the  house  of  the  captain  of 
the  guard.  Gen.  xL  3. 

6.  The  state  of  being  under  the  care  of  a 
guardian  or  protector ;  the  condition  of  being 
under  guardianship;  control:  guardianship. 

I  mitst  attend  his  majesty's  command,  to  whom  I  am 
now  in  ward.  Shak. 

It  is  inconvenient  in  Ireland  that  the  wards  and 
marriages  of  gentlemen's  children  should  be  in  the 
dUposal  of  any  of  those  lords.  Spetiser. 

7.  One  who  or  that  which  is  guarded:  speci- 
fically, a  minor  or  person  under  guardian- 
ship :  as,  (a)  in  feudal  law,  the  heir  of  the 
king's  tenant,  in  eapUe,  during  his  nonage: 
Q»)  a  minor  under  the  protection  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  generally  called  at^ardin  Chan- 
eery,  or  a  warn  (/  court.  For  the  due  protec- 
tion of  such  wards  the  Court  of  Chancery  has 
power  to  appoint  a  suitable  guardian  where 
there  is  none,  or  remove,  whenever  sufficient 
cause  is  shown,  a  guardian,  no  matter  by 
whom  appointed:  but  in  all  cases  there  miut 
be  property.  The  court  has  also  full  power 
to  use  vigilant  care  over  the  conduct  of  the 

Sardians  to  see  that  the  minor  is  duly  main- 
ned  and  educated ;  and  should  any  one 
marry  a  ward  without  the  sanction  of  the 
court,  even  with  consent  of  the  guardian,  he 
mav  be  committed  to  prison  for  contempt, 
and  kept  until  he  consents  to  such  a  settle- 
ment as  the  court  may  direct 

I  have  heard  him  oft  maintain  it  to  be  fit  that,  sons 
at  perfect  age.  and  fathers  declining,  the  father  should 
be  as  wardxo  the  son,  and  the  son  manage  his  revenue. 

Shak. 

8.  A  certain  division,  section,  or  Quarter  of 
a  town  or  city,  such  as  is  under  tne  charae 
of  an  alderman,  or  as  is  constituted  for  toe 
convenient  transaction  of  local  public  busi- 
ness through  committees  api>ointed  by  the 
inhabitants. 

Throughout  the  trembltog  city  placed  a  guard. 
Dealing  an  equal  share  to  every  ward.   i>ryden. 

9i  A  territorial  subdivision  of  some  English 
counties,  as  Durham,  Westmoreland,  and 
Cumberland,  equivalent  to  the  hundred  of 
the  midland  counties.— 10.  The  division  of 
a  forest  — 11.  One  of  the  apartments  into 
which  an  hospital  is  divided:  as,  a  fever 
ward;  a  convalescent  toard— 12  A  curved 
ridge  of  metal  inside  a  lock  which  opposes 
an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  a  key  which 
has  not  a  corresponding  notch;  also,  the 
notch  or  slot  in  the  web  or  bit  of  a  key  into 
which  the  above-mentioned  ridge  fits  when 
the  key  is  applied. 

Wardage  (wftrd'&J),  n.  Money  paid  and  con- 
tributed to  watch  and  ward. 

War-danoe  (wftr'dans),  n.  l.  A  dance  en- 
gaged in  by  savage  tribes  before  a  warlike 
excursion.— 2.  A  dance  simulating  a  battle. 

Ward-corn  (ward'komX  n.  [E.  iwird. 
guard,  and  Fr.  eome,  L.  eomu,  a  horn.]  In 
old  English  law,  the  duty  of  keeping  watch 
and  ward  with  a  horn  in  time  of  danger  to 
blow  on  the  approach  of  a  foe. 


Warde-oorpe,t  n.  [Fr.  oorp<,k  body.]  A 
body-guard.    Chaucer. 

Waxdeilitt  n.  A  warden;  a  guardian;  a 
keeper;  a  watchman.    Chaucer. 

Warden  (wfti^den),  n.  [O.  S.  tnirdein,  O.  Vr. 
wardein,  pardein— a  Germanic  word  with  a 
Latin  termination =anti«.  See  Warp.]  l.  A 
guard  or  watchman;  a  keeper;  a  guardian. 

He  called  to  the  wardens  on  the  outside  baiUenients. 

Sir  ir.  Sftet. 
2.  A  chief  or  principal  officer;  an  officer 
who  keens  or  guards;  a  keeper;  as,  the 
warden  of  the  Fleet  or  Fleet  prison.  '  Warders 
of  the  foresta'  Bwrrill.—Z.  JSeeU$.  the  title 
given  to  the  head  of  some  colleges  and  to 
the  superior  of  some  conventual  churches. 
4.  A  kind  of  pear  chiefly  used  for  roastins  or 
baking:  so  called  because  it  keeps  long  bexore 
it  rota 
I  would  have  him  roasted  like  a  warden.  Beau.  3-  Ft. 

—  Warden  qf  the  Cinque-portt,  the  governor 
of  these  havens  and  their  dependencies,  who 
has  the  authority  of  an  admiral,  and  has 
power  to  hold  a  court  of  admiralty  and 
courts  of  law  and  equity.  See  Cihqub- 
fovn.  —  Wardem  of  the  marehee.  See 
March.  —  Warden  of  a  university  is  the 
master  or  president— ITarden  qf  a  ehureh. 
See  Churchwardxn. 

Wuden-ple  (wi^den-pl),  n.  A  pie  made 
of  warden  pears,  baked  or  stewed  without 
crust,  and  coloured  with  saffron. 

I  must  have  saffron  to  colour  the  warden-pies.  Shak. 

Wardenship,  Wardenry  (wur'den-ship* 
war'den-riX  n.    The  office  of  a  warden. 

War-department  (war'dd-pitrt-mentx  n. 
'ilie  various  offices  ana  functionaries  con- 
nected with  maintaining  and  directing  the 
forces  of  a  state;  as,  he  holds  a  plaoe  in  the 
war-department. 

Warder  (w^rd'dr),  n.  1.  One  who  wards  or 
keeps;  a  keeper;  a  guard.  'Memory  the 
warder  of  the  brain.'  Shak.  'The  warders 
of  the  gate.'  Dryden.  —2.  A  truncheon  or 
staff  of  authority  carried  by  a  Ung.  com- 
mander-in-chief, or  other  Important  digni- 
tary, by  which  different  signals  seem  to 
have  been  given,  as  the  throwing  it  down,  a 
signal  to  stop  proceedings,  the  casting  np^  a 
signal  to  charge,  and  the  like. 

Stay,  the  king  hath  thrown  hb  warder  down.  Shak. 

Wafting  his  warder  thrice  above  his  head. 
He  cast  it  up  with  his  auspicious  hand. 
Which  was  the  signal  through  the  English  spread. 
That  they  shouldcharge.  Dr^yten. 

WardhOldlng  (w»rd'h6ld-ingX  n.  The 
ancient  military  tenure  in  Scotland  by 
which  vassals  were  at  first  obliged  to  serve 
the  snperior  in  war  as  often  as  his  occasions 
called  for  it 

Wardlan  (wur'di-ao),  a.  (After  Mr.  N.  E 
Ward,  the  inventor.]  A  term  applied  to  a 
closely  fitting  glass  case  adapted  for  growing 
ferns.  Such  a  case  has  also  been  UMd  witli 
success  to  tranq>ort  growing  plants  to  a  dis- 
tance. 

Wardmote  (wurd'mdtXn.  ( Ward,  and  A.  Sax. 
mdtt  meeting.]  A  meeting  of  a  ward;  also, 
a  court  formerly  held  in  every  ward  in  the 
city  of  London.  Called  also  Wardmote- 
eourt  or  Inquest 

Ward-penny  (wird'pen-ni),n.  SameaslTari- 
Mfe. 

Wardrobe  (wurd'rdb),  n.  l.  A  plaoe  in 
which  clothes  or  wearing  ^>parel  is  kept; 
often  a  piece  of  furniture  resembling  a  press 
or  cupboard.  Shak.— 2.  Wearing  apparel  in 
genend. 

I  wffl  kin  all  his  coats; 
111  murder  all  his  wardrpke  pieca  by  piece 
Until  I  meet  the  king.  Shak. 

8.t  See  WARPROpa. 

Ward-room  (w^rd'rOm),  fi.  In  the  navy, 
the  mess-room  of  the  chief  officers.  Its 
position  depends  on  the  sixe  and  rating  of 
the  ship. 

Wardrope,!  Wardrobe»t  n.  ITt.garde-robe.  I 
A  privv;  a  water-closet    Chaucer. 

WardBIllp  (ward'ship),  n.  1.  llie  office  of  a 
ward  or  guardian ;  guardianship:  care  and 
protection  of  a  ward;  right  of  guardianship. 
2.  Pupilage;  state  of  beug  a  ward  or  under 
a  guardian.  'Redeemed  themselves  frMn 
thei0ard«Aipof  tumulta'  Eikon  BasHike. 

Wardsman  (wurds'manX  n.  One  who  keeps 
watch  and  ward;  a  guard,    ^i^dney  Smith. 

JEare.) 

Ward-ttaff  (wurd'stafX  n.  A  constable's  or 
watchman's  staff. 

Ware  (wirX  a.  [A.  Sax.  wesr,  war;  IceL 
varr.  Dan.  and  Sw.  var,  cautious,  war>',  aware 
See  Wary.]  l.t  Wary;  cautious  'What 
earthly  wit  so  ware.'  Spenser.  -  2.  On  one's 
guard;  provided  against     2  Tim.  Iv.  1&. 


Fite,  fftr,  fat,  fftll;       mA.  met.  hdr;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tdbe,  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc  abune;     S*  ^  ^- 
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WarafDlnauKwir^.Da),!!.    W>rln«: 
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WmrallOUM(wir'liDui),  n.  A  beoH  In  which 
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ffoodt  for  ■affr-keeplnc.  (b)  A  building  for 
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nl«Nt  (w*r']o»),  0.     1.  UnwaiT;  (n- 

HUtluui.     '  A  bait  ttas  uortliu  to  beguile.- 

Mir.  /or  Magi.-i  Soltend  anawam:  on- 

paneiTDd.     '  tTanluH  pain.'    Sptnttr. 

warti^f  (wirll),ad>.    (^tioaiit.  Spm—r. 


Var^f(wirll),a<i 


1  (wti'rOni).  >i.     A  room  in  which 

gixidi  are  itond  or  laid  out  ^ 
Virlkn  twvtii).  -     

bt  or  atmggle  cvrled  on  bj  er 


hoatlUtlse;  war. 
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WMftr*  (w»r7tJ-X  »  i    To  canr  on  warfare 

'AglnHoDeehow'in  the  iHi/o'nn^  chorch. ' 
fy  Hall.    -Thatcrediiiouiiair/anniiagtt' 


WuAald  (ww'UidX 
Wftr-Huu  (wgr'flAn 

tanlBora  coDDtcT  •» 

(Poetical,! 

Wr 


uIe;  a  algnal-Ore.    Maaulair. 
[ww'gi-roDX  1.    A  war-hone; 


WUKMT  (ni'stT),  n 
term  for  tooli,  tim^ 


Vw^lwna  (wtrTion),  n. 

war;  a  trooper'i  hone;  a 
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Wiali. 
OE.  fwble.  able.! 
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Wuiuifl*,!  «.  CBami 

0.H.0,  warduaga.  Mod.  O.  .      ... 

■brlke  or  bntcher-falrd,  Irom  leOrgtn. 

cboke.  to  UU.  and  appannllj  tnael. 

ang«l.)  A  ahrtke  orbntcberblrd,  CMu 
Wuloe.t  i.i.  end  i     8m  Wiiiaa 
WUU7  (wi'rl-ll).  adi. 

cantloDil]':  with  pndi 

■e,  grtat  enterprlaei  ud  w  ua  vuuuiwkvu 

WMUn'sattJ''*'''-""'")'  "■     Warineia; 
WMtawU  (wfcTI-nee),  n.    The  quality 

itate  of  belnA  wai7;  ■ — " —    — .j---  — 

to  loreeee  and  guard 


wlieforealgbt; 


]'.  prddehtcara 


...  ___ ,  Co  gu^nl,  to  waj 

ward  off  the  evil  elfecti  ol:  bene 
D  heaL     Written  airc  Waric 


WtxUbi  (war'lah),  e 


It  (war'i-eon),  n,     IFrom  uarite. 
I    Reward;  gqerdon;  requital    Jttf- 


Wurk  (wtrkX 


Wort.     Sir  T.  Blvel; 

[Old  Bngllah  and  Scotch.] 

^kunoOVM  (wkr-ka-mO'wt).  n.     A 

-^■-   ootrimer,  uied   at   Point  de 

d  ot  Ceilon.     It  li  generally 

lonr  or  flTe  Laecan.  who  all 


lAiII 


ch,  sAaln;      th.  So.  k 


t.to:     L»b; 


the  later,  adding  or  taking  awi;  a  man  ac- 
cording to  the  itraogth  of  the  wind.  The 
warhamooweee.  during  the  Dortb-eait  mon. 

20  and  ib  mllei  from  land  tat  the  puipoaA 
of  flihlng.or  to  caiTT  fruit!  toTeeaeu  In  Ihe 

TtrUoom  (wtrklUmX  n.     A  tool ;  an  In- 

TflTld  (wkrld),  n.  World.  (Scotch.  ] 
Wllka(wgr'llk>.a.  1.  Fit  for  war:  dli- 
pneed  nr  lacliDed  lor  war;  aa,  a  wurlita 
eUt«.  'Slie  .  .  .  made  her  people  by  peace 
warltti'  SirP.Stdwv.—lHlUUn:  per- 
taining to  war. 

I.  HaTing  a  martial  appearance:  having  thi 
qoalitlei  of  a  wldlcr :  tiecamliig  a  loldler : 
'Br  the  burlwl  band  ol  icarKti  Qaunt. 
Ska*. 

t.  Ft.  ton;     ng,  alnn;     IB,  Lken;  th.  Mln; 


MM  (wir'lIk-Dee),  n.  A  warlike 
llinAlllan  or  character  '  BratenMi  ol  mlbd 
laA  uarUktiiem'  Sir  B.  Sandyt. 
Tftrllut  (wKi^lDg).  n.  A  word  probably 
colnedto  rhyme  wTlJh  darffiw,  and  pariiapa 
□iog  one  often  qnanelled 
only  in  the  proverb.  '  Bet- 
an'i  darling,  than  a  ynnng 
,  Onmden. 
WkTlock  (w«rlDk),  n,  [Io«L  ■artAtolw. 
vnrVdokkur,  urUi^r-iokvr,  lit  weird  aongi 

ferreil  from  the  thlngi  lu  the  peraon  wIhi 
need  them.     Or  from  A  Bax  mwrlo^.  a  liar 

knowledge  by  inppoud  compact  with  nil 
■plrlta :  a  male  wUch ;  a  wiiard.  (Scotch, 
borrowed  Into  EnglUb.  Dryden  IpeUl  11 
irarlw*.] 

WulOOklT  (WKlok-ri).  n.  The  condlUon 
or  practioet nl  a  warlock;  Impiahnaia  'The 
true  mark  of  learlMtry.'     '   '»-■"-- 

VftnaOkt^wtr^ukXn.  A 


w;Miy"(wirti),«.  *i 

Caaloner.    (Kare.] 


WarlglnUJ 


r.  oarm,  Skr.  yha^ 
at  \a  a  niaderal* 


'."ff-" 


the  day  waa  iHrm.— 4.  Full  ol  laaL  ardour. 
oraSectlan;(ealona:BTdent  'Oheart,with 


b.  Somewhat  ardent  or  eicltable;  < 


tradlcted,— I,  Furloni 


wealth ;  henoe,  comfortable  In  clrcumatancee : 
•ale  In  money  matter* ;  moderately  rich : 
well-off. 


aearched  lor  or  hunted  alter. 

eolourt,  in  vainting.  luch  aa  have 
yellow-red  lor  tbetr  baaia:  oppoaed 

-  ITan'n  fiuK.  aid  lintM    modlflcB- 


■  Two  glaai 


itlon  lor  with  wi 

I  ol  rum-aod-watar  team  uiU.' 

>),  r.l.  [A.  Bai.  iHarmCan.  Sm 
B.)  To  make  warm  :ai,  (a)  to 
e  a  moderate  degree  ol  beat  M; 


(c)  To  animate:  (o  enllxn;  to  inspirit:  to 
gl^«e  life  and  colour  to;  to  Boih:  tocanteto 
glow.  '  It  would  iMrui  hia  •plrlta.'  Shai. 
■All  hie  large  baartiherrli-iHnn'd.'  Ttimy- 
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Warm (wurmX  v.i.  L  To  become  moderately 
heated. 
There  shall  not  be  a  coal  to  wrm  at    Is.  zlvU.  14. 

2.  To  become  ardent  or  animated ;  at,  the 
qjMaker  thoold  vwrm  at  he  proceeds  in  the 
argument,  for  as  be  becomes  animated  he 
excites  more  interest  in  his  audience. 
Wannt  (wnrm),  n.    Warmth;  heat 

The  winter's  hurt  recovers  with  the  varm; 
The  parched  frees  restored  Is  with  shade. 

Warm  (winnX  n.    A  wanning;  a  lieating; 

as,  let  OS  get  a  good  tform.  JHck^nt.    [Goi- 

loq.) 
War-man  (wur'manX  n.    A  warrior.    'The 

sweet  toar-man  Is  dMtd  and  rotten.'    Shak. 
War-marked  t  (wm'mkrktX  0.   Bearing  the 

marks  or  traces  of  war;  approTed  in  war; 

veteran. 

Your  atanr,  which  doth  most  consist 
Of  wmr  mMrJarf  footmen.  SMa*. 


Warm-blooded  (wftrm-blud'ed),  a.  Having 
warm  blood :  applied  In  tool  to  mammals 
and  birds,  the  luood  of  which  by  yirtue  of  a 
complete  dreulation  of  that  Imid,  and  its 
aeration  through  the  medium  of  lungs  at 
each  revolution,  has  a  temperature  vaiying 
from  90"  or  100*  F.  in  man  to  110*  or  112*  F. 
In  birds:  in  contradistinction  to  fishes,  am- 
Idiibians,  and  reptiles,  or  cold-blooded  an^ 
mala. 

Warmer  (w^nn'to),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  wanna 

Warmftllt  (wurm^).  a.  Giving  warmth. 
'  A  wam^fui  garment.     Chapman. 

Warm-lieaded  (wurmOied-ed),  Ow  Easily 
excited;  enthusiastic;  faneifuL 

The  advantage  will  be  on  the  warm-Ataded  man^ 
side,  as  having  the  more  ideas  and  die  more  lively. 

Warm-hearted  (wfirmlittrt^X  o.  Having 
warmth  of  heart;  having  a  disposition  such 
as  readily  shows  friendship,  affection,  or 
interest;  proceeding  from  such  a  disposi- 
tion; cordial;  sincere;  hearty;  as,  a  warm- 
hearted man;  vnm^-hearUd  support 

Warm-heartedneu  (w»rmliftrt-ed-nes).  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  warm-hearted; 
affectionate  oisposition;  cordiality. 

Re  was  looUng  from  Arabella  to  Winkle  with  as 
much  delight  depicted  in  his  countenance  as  warm- 
htarUdntst  and  kindly  feeling  can  communicate  to 
the  human  (ace.  Dicktns. 

Warmlllg-Iian  (wftrm'ing-pan),  n.  1.  A 
covered  pan  with  a  long  handle  for  warm- 
ing a  bed  with  ignited  coals. 

Good  Bardolph,  put  thy  face  between  his  sheets 
anddotheofficeofa  waniMMf-/*M.  Skak, 

2.  A  person  put  into  a  situation,  post,  or 
office,  temporarily  to  hold  it  for  another  till 
he  becomes  qualified  for  it    [Slang.  ] 

WurmlBg-lione  (wurm'ing-stdn).  n.  A 
stone  dug  in  OomwaU  which  retains  heat  a 
great  whUe.    Hay. 

Warmly  (w^rmOiX  ^'^  In  a  warm  man- 
ner: (a)  with  warmth  or  heat.  MUton.  (b>) 
With  warmth  of  feeling;  eagerly;  earnestly; 
ardently. 

Each  prince  shall  thus  with  hooour  have 
What  both  so  w«r«»(^  seem  t»  crave.       J*H0r. 

Warmnees  (wnrm'nes),  n.  Warmth.  Jer. 
Taylor. 

War-moncer  (wm'mung-gdrX  n.  One  who 
makes  a  trade  of  war;  a  mercenary  soldier. 
Spenser. 

Warm-Bided(wfirm'8ld-edX  a.  Naut  mount- 
ing heavy  metal:  said  of  a  ship  or  a  fort 
(Colloq.l 

Warmth  (wurmthX  n.  l.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  warm;  the  sensation  of  heat; 

Sntle  heat;  as.  the  vfarmth  of  the  sun  or  of 
e  blood.    'No  ufarmth,  no  breath,  shall 
testify  thou  11  vest'    S*iak. 

The  mirth  of  its  December 

And  the  warmth  of  iu  July.         Pratd. 

2.  Cordiality;  geniality;  hearty  kindness  or 
good  feeling. 

A  MHirmtk  within  the  breast  would  melt 
The  (reexiog  reason's  colder  part     Ttnnys^n. 

8.  A  state  of  lively  and  excited  feeling; 
ardour;  zeal;  fervour:  earnestness;  inten- 
sity; enthusiasm;  as,  the  wuiMK  of  love  or 
piety;  the  preacher  declaimed  with  great 
wxrmJfh  agslnst  the  vices  of  the  age. 

What  warmth  is  there  in  your  affection  towards 
any  of  these  princely  suitors?  ShaJk. 

The  third  circumstance  to  be  remarked  in  this 
profession  of  the  Sychahtes,  is  the  preat  warmth 
and  enerj^  of  expression  with  which  they  declare 
their  conviction  that  Jesus  was  thau  universal  Saviour. 

Horsley. 

4.  In  paiiUvnq,  that  glowing  effect  which 
arises  from  the  use  of  warm  colours  (see 
WarhX  and  also  from  the  use  of  transparent 


colours,  in  the  process  of  gladng;  opposed 
to  leaden  coldness. 

Wam(wiMnXv.t.  [A.  Sax.  toamian,  iMamtan, 
to  warn,  also  to  take  heed,  from  ^oeam,  an 
obstacle,  r^usal,  denial;  IceL  vama^  to 
warm,  deny,  refuse;  Q.  vmrMn;  of  same 
origin  as  trare,  tMiry.l  1.  To  give  notice  of 
approaching  or  probable  danger  or  evil,  that 
it  may  be  avoided ;  to  caution  against  any- 
thing that  may  prove  injurious. 

Being  iMrfMitf  by  God  in  a  dream,  that  they  sboold 
not  return  to  Heiod,  they  departed  into  their  own 
country  another  way.  Mat  iL  xx 

And  then  I  fear'd 
Lest  the  |fray  navy  there  would  splinter  on  it. 
And  feanng  waved  my  arm  to  warn  them  off. 

Tennyson. 

2.  To  admonish  as  to  anv  duty;  to  advise; 
to  expostulate  with.  '  Warn  them  that  are 
unruly.'  1  Thes.  v.  14.— S.  To  make  ware 
or  aware;  to  inform  previously;  to  give 
notice  to.  'His  arace  not  being  vtamed 
thereof  before.'  Shak,  '  ITam'd  of  th' en- 
suing fight'  Drydcfk— 4.  To  notify  by 
authority;  to  summon;  as,  to  isom  the  citi- 
zens to  meet  on  a  certain  day;  to  toom  sol- 
diers to  appear  on  parade^  [Obsolescent] 
Who  is  it  that  hath  wam'd  ns  to  the  ivallsl   Skmk. 

6.t  To  ward  off.    Bpen9«r.—^\  To  deny;  to 

refuse.    Romaunt  qf  the  Roee. 
Warner  (wftm'ArX  n.  One  who  or  that  which 

warns;  an  admonisher. 
WameBtore,t  vX    To  furnish;  to  store. 

Chaticer. 
Warning  (wnmlngX  n.    L  Caution  against 

danger,  or  against  teults  or  evil  practices 

which  incur  danger. 


Hear  the  word  at  my  mooUi,  and  give  them 
ing^  from  me.  Exek.  fiL  17. 

2.  Previous  notice;  as,  a  short  toamxng. 

Somewhat  too  sudden,  sirs,  the  wamittg  is.    SMaJk, 

8.  A  summons;  a  call;  a  bidding. 

It  Olumineth  the  Csce,  which  as  a  beacon  gives 
warning  ...  to  arm.  Shak. 

4.  A  notice  given  to  terminate  the  relation 
of  master  and  servant  or  landlord  and 
tenant;  a  notice  to  quit  '  A  month's  10am- 
ing.*    Dry  den. 

Wamingiy  (w»mlng-10.  o^f-  In  a  warn- 
ing manner;  so  as  to  warn;  by  way  of  notice 
or  admonition. 

Warning-piece  (wiimlng-pdsX  ^  Some- 
thing that  warns;  as,  (a)  a  warning  gun. 

It  was  the  wisest  way  to  strike  sail  betimes,  upon 
the  shooting  of  the  first  waming'fiea  to  bring  them 
in.  H^in. 

(ft)  In  htrrclogy,  an  oscillating  piece  in  the 
striking  parts  of  a  clock  which  is  actuated 
by  a  pin  on  the  hour-wheel  so  as  to  release 
a  fly,  which  causes  a  rustling  noise  precur- 
sory to  the  striking. 
War-oflloeCwftr'of-flsXfk  Apublicoffloeorde- 

{)artment  in  which  military  affairs  are  super- 
ntended  or  administered ;  the  department 
of  the  British  government  presided  over  by 
the  secretary  of  state  for  war,  assisted  by  one 
parliamentuy  and  one  permanent  under- 
secretary of  state.  It  is  subdivided  into 
three  departments— military,  ordnance,  and 
financial,  under  the  respective  control  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  thesurveyor-general  of 
the  ordnance,  and  the  financial  secretuy. 
Warp  (wjirpX  v.L  (O.E.  totrpen^  pret  warp, 
to  throw,  ttim,  weave;  A.  Sax.  tMo?:pan, 
pret  vearp,  to  throw,  to  cast;  IceL  verpa,  to 
throw  or  cast,  as  a  reflexive  verb  to  warp  or 
shrink,  also  varpa,  to  throw;  Dan.  varae,  to 
warp  a  vessel;  Ooth.  wiirpan,  G.  werjen,  to 
throw.  The  vowel  of  the  modem  verb  is 
that  of  the  old  pret  or  is  taken  from  the 
Scandinavian  forms,  the  verb  being  now  slso 
weak  instead  of  strong.  As  to  meaning  1 
comp.  eatt  in  sense  of  twist;  throw  in  S<x>t- 
land  has  same  sense.]  1.  To  turn  or  twist 
out  of  shape,  or  out  of  a  straight  direction, 
by  contraction:  as,  the  heat  of  the  sun  warps 
boards  and  timber. 

Walter  awr^w/his  mouth  at  this 
To  something  so  mock-solemn,  that  I  laughed. 

Tennyson. 

2.  To  turn  aside  from  the  true  direction;  to 
cause  to  bend  or  incline;  to  pervert  '  This 
first  avowed,  nor  folly  warp'd  my  mind.' 
Dryden. 

I  have  no  private  consideratioas  to  war0  me  in 
this  controversy.  A<Uison. 

By  this  view  all  their  reasonings  are  warped  in 
everything  that  concerns  changes  attempted  in  our 
institutions.  Brtugham. 

Cursed  be  the  social  lies  that  warf  us  from  the  living 
truth.  Tennyson. 

5.  Naut.  to  tow  or  move  with  a  line  or  warp 
attached  to  buoys,  to  anchors,  or  to  other 
ships.  <fec.,  bv  which  means  a  ship  is  drawn, 
usiially  in  a  bending  course,  or  with  various 


tnma  'They  loaf^ped  out  th^  ^ps  by 
force  of  hand.'  Jftr. Sor Mags— 4.  To  cast 
the  young  prematurely:  said  of  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  and  the  like.  [Provincial  English.] 
6.  In  agri.  to  fertilixe,  as  poor  or  barren 
land,  by  means  of  artificial  inundation  from 
rivers  which  hold  large  quantitiea  of  earthy 
matter,  or  warp  (see  wARP.n.  X  in  suspcoston. 
The  operation,  which  ccmsists  in  inclosing  a 
body  or  sheet  of  water  till  the  sediment  it 
holds  in  suspension  has  deposited,  can  only 
be  carried  out  on  flat  low  lying  tracts  whidi 
may  be  readily  submerged.  This  sj-steu 
was  first  systematically  practised  in  Britain 
on  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  Ouse,  and  otha* 
rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  es- 
tuary of  the  Humber.— tf.  In  rope-making, 
to  run  as  yam  off  the  winches  in\o  hauls  to 
be  tarred.— 7.t  To  send  or  throw  out,  as 
words;  to  utter;  to  enunciate.  Piers  Plow- 
fnan.— 8.f  To  weave;  to  fabricate;  to  con- 
trive. '  Why  doth  he  mischief  leorpf  Stem- 
hold.—9.  Used  by  Shakspere  iu  one  passage 
i^parently  with  the  meuiing  of  to  turn  into 
ice,  or  the  sense  may  be  to  change  in  gen- 
eral 

Freeze,  freeae,  thou  bitter  sky. 

Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 
As  benefits  forgot ; 

Though  thoo  the  wmttrt  warp^ 

Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
As  friend  remember'd  not 

As  Y0m  Utt  It,  fi.  7. 

Warp  (wnrpX  «.i  l.  To  turn,  twist,  or  be 
twistea  out  of  a  strai^^t  direction ;  as,  a 
board  warps  in  seasoning,  or  in  the  heat  of 
the  stm  by  shrinking.  *  After  the  manner  of 
wood  that  curbeth  and  wturpvQi  with  the 
fire.'  BoOand. 
Ye  are  greenwood,  see  jre  warp  doC       TennyMn. 

S.  To  turn  or  incline  from  a  straight  true, 
or  proper  course;  to  deviate;  to  swerve. 

There  is  our  commission. 
From  which  we  would  not  have  yon  warp.  Shak. 


3.  To  change  for  the  worse;  to  turn  in  a 
wrong  direction. 

MetUnks 
My  <hvour  here  begins  to  warp.  SkaA. 

4.  To  fly  with  a  bending  or  waving  motion; 
to  turn  and  wave,  lilce  a  flock  of  bfrds  or  in- 
sects. 

As  when  the  potent  rod 
Of  Amram's  son,  in  Egypt's  evil  day, 
Wav'd  round  the  coast,  up  called  a  pitchy  dood 
Of  locusts  warping  on  the  eastern  wind.    MUtm, 

6.  In  vnanvj.  to  wind  yam  off  bobbins  to 
form  the  warp  of  a  web. — d.  To  aUnk:  to  cast 
the  young  prematurely,  as  cows.  —1.  To  work 
forward  by  means  of  a  rope. 

By  the  pDot's  advice  the  men  were  sent  to  cot  a 
passage  and  warp  through  the  small  openings  to  the 
westv^rd.  Sontkty. 

Warp  ( wftrpX  n.  [A.  Sax.  wearp,  the  waip 
of  cloth,  from  wshrpan^  to  cast;  D.  wsirp, 
O.H.G.  tool/,  warp.  As  a  nautical  terms 
Dan.  varp.  The  lit  meaning  of  8  is  evidently 
what  is  thrown  down  or  deposited.  As  io 
meaning  4  comp.  out  in  sense  of  ctrnp/U  (or 
as  in  Scotland  of  three  flshX  See  the  verlK] 
L  In  ueaetni^,  the  threads  which  are  extended 
lengthwise  in  the  loom  and  crossed  by  the 
wool  —2.  Jfatct  a  nme,  smaller  than  a  cMle, 
used  in  towing,  or  in  moving  a  ship  t^  at- 
tachment to  an  anchor  or  post;  a  towiiDg-line. 
8.  In  agri.  an  alluvial  deceit  of  water  arti- 
ficially introduced  into  low  lands.  See 
Warp,  v.t— 4.  Four  of  fish,  especially  of 
herrings  [Provincial  EngUsh];  hence,  a  warp 
(/  wedes,  four  weeks;  ft  mtrnth.  'Not  a 
iMit7</ioeel»  forerunning.'  Sask.—^  Young 
prematurely  cast,  as  a  oolt»  a  calf,  a  laml^ 
^  [Provincial  English.}— e.  The  state  of 
being  warped  or  twisted;  the  twist  of  wood 
in  during. 

Warpage  (w^rp'ftJX  n.  The  aet  of  waipinff; 
also,  a  charge  per  ton  made  on  shipping  m 
some  harbours. 

War-paint  (wfr'pintX  n.  Paint  put  on  the 
face  and  other  parts  of  the  body  by  North 
American  Indians  and  other  aavages  (a 
going  to  war,  with  the  purpose  of  making 
their  appearance  more  terrible.  LongfeUow, 

War-path  (wur'pftthX  n.  The  route  as 
path  taken  on  going  to  war;  a  warlike  ex- 
pedition or  excurnon:  used  chiefly  in  re- 
gard to  the  American  Indians.— Oti<  an  the 
war-path,  on  a  hostile  or  warlike  expedi- 
tion; hence  (colloquially)  said  of  one  who 
is  about  to  make  a  deliberate  attack  upon 
an  adversary  or  a  measure. 

Warped  (warptX  p-  and  a.  Twisted  by 
shrinking  or  seasoning;  turned  out  of  the 
trae  direction;  hence,  perverted;  imnaturmL 
*  Such  a  warped  slip  of  wilderness.'    Shak 

Here's  another,  whose  warfd  looks  prodain 
What  ktore  her  heart  is  made  00.  Shak. 


Fate,  fitr,  fat,  f#ll;       m^,  met.  Iter;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  nut.  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc  absme;     y.  Se  \ty.. 
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Warper  (wurp'drX  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  warpc  —  2.  One  who  or  that  which 
prepares  the  warp  of  wehi  for  weaving. 

Wan>lllS-lMUlk(wiirpinff-bangk),n.  A  bank 
or  mound  of  earth  raised  round  a  field  for 
retaining  the  water  let  in  for  the  purpose  of 
enriching  the  land  with  the  warp  or  sedi- 
ment 

Warplnff-hook  (waip'ing-hi&X  »•   in  rtm- 

making,  (a)  a  brace  for  twisting  yam.  (61 A 

hook  fur  nanging  the  yam  on  when  waiping 

into  hauls  for  tarring. 
W&n»l]i|r-maohl]M  (wikrp'ing-ma^dn).  n. 

A  machine  for  producing  warps  for  the 

loom:  a  warping-milL 
W&ri^LB|r-null  (vnftrp'iBg-mil),  fk  AUndof 

open -work  eyliodriform  machine,  of  U^^t 

make  and  easy  to  tum.  used  for  laying  out 

the  threads  of  a  warp  and  dividing  them 

into  two  sets. 
Warplome  (wtr'piamX  n.    A  plume  worn 

in  war. 
Warproof  (wfM^prOf).  n.  Valour  tried  by  or 

proved  in  war;  tried  valour. 

Od.  on.  yoa  ooblot  Eagttsh, 
WhoM  blood  is  fet  from  uthen  of  wrfv^. 

Waivroof  (wftr'prOO,  a.  Able  to  resist  a 
warlike  attack. 

Warracml  (wur'a-galX  n.    Same  as  Dingo. 

WarnuuUoe  (wor'aa-disX  n.  [£.  warran- 
tiM,  warranty.]  In  Seou  law,  the  obliga- 
tion bv  which  a  party  conveving  a  subject 
or  right  is  bound  to  indemninr  the  grantee, 
disponee,  or  receiver  of  the  right  in  case  of 
eviction,  or  of  real  claims  or  burdens  being 
made  effectual  against  the  subject,  arising 
out  of  obligations  or  transactions  antece- 
dent to  the  date  of  the  conveyance.  War- 
randiee  is  either  per$onal  or  real  Penonal 
warrandice  is  that  by  which  the  granter  and 
his  heirs  are  bound  personally.  Beal  war- 
randic*  is  that  by  which  certain  lands, 
called  warrandice  lands,  are  made  over  even- 
tually in  security  of  the  lands  conveyed. 

Warrant  (wor'antX  v.L  [O.Pr.  warantir, 
garantxr,  guarantor,  Mod.Fr.  garantir,  to 
warrant,  from  O.Fr.  warofU,  ^ran<,  a  war- 
rant, from  LL.  waranhu,  a  warrant,  from 
a  Teutonic  verb  seen  in  O.Fris.  wara,  to 
warrant;  O.H.O.  woy^fon.  imt^  to  give  bail 
for.  to  defend;  G.  gewiihren,  to  warrant;  akin 
wary.  ward.  See  Ouaraktix.]  1.  To  give 
an  assurance  or  surety  to;  to  secure;  to  guar- 
antee or  assure  against  harm;  to  give  autho- 
rity or  power  to  do  or  forbear  anything  by 
which  the  person  authorised  is  secured  or 
saved  harmless  from  any  loss  or  damage  by 
the  act 

By  the  row  of  mine  order  I  wmrrmmi  yoa.  If  aqr 
iastructioiu  may  be  your  guide.  SAmJk, 

2.  To  support  by  authority  or  proof;  to  Jus- 
tify; to  sanction;  to  support;  to  allow. 

How  tmr  I  have  proceeded. 
Or  bow  (ar  further  diall.  U  wtirrtuUai 
By  a  commiskion  from  the  consistory.        SMmJk. 

Reason  warrmnts  it,  and  we  may  safely  receive  It 
as  true:  l^dke. 

&  To  give  one's  word  for  or  concerning:  In 
colloquial  phrases  and  followed  by  apersonal 
pronoun.  '  A  noble  fellow,  I  warrant  him.' 
Shak.  'Ill  iMNTsiU  him  heart-whole.'  Shak, 
4.  To  declare  with  assurance;  to  assert  as 
undoubted;  to  pledge  one's  word:  used  in 
asseverations  and  governing  a  clause. 

What  a  galled  neck  have  we  here  I  Look  ye.  niasi's 
as  smooch  as  silk,  I  wmrrmmi.      Sir  R.  L'EMrmMgt. 
'  Death,'  cUunour'd  the  food  woman,  'hear  him  talki 
I  Hforrant,  man,  that  we  shall  bring  you  round.* 

6.  To  furnish  sufflcient  grounds  or  evidence 
to.  '  Could  all  my  travels  warrant  me  they 
live.'  SKak.—fi.  To  marie  as  safe;  to  guar^ 
antee  to  be  safe. 

Inaplace 
Less  wwrfwarftimn  tha.  or  leas  secore. 
I  cannot  be,  that  I  should  fear  to  change  it. 

MiUtH. 

7.  In  law,  (a)  to  secure  to,  as  a  grantee  im 
estate  granted;  to  assure.  (6)  To  secure  to, 
as  to  a  purchaser  of  goods  the  title  to  the 
same,  or  to  indemnify  him  against  losa  (e) 
To  give  a  pledge  or  assurance  in  rogard  to; 
as.  to  warrant  goods  to  be  as  represented. 
See  Warranty. 

Warrant  (wor'ant).  n.  (See  the  verb.1  LAn 
act,  instrument,  or  obligation,  by  which  one 
penon  authorises  another  to  do  something 
which  he  has  not  otherwise  a  right  to  do; 
an  act  or  instrument  investing  one  with  a 
right  or  authority,  and  thus  securing  him 
from  loss  or  damage ;  hence,  anything  that 
authorises  or  Justifies  an  act;  authorisation. 

A  pattern,  precedent,  and  Ur^  wmrrmMf, 

For  me.  most  wretched,  to  perform  the  like.  SMmJt. 

A  wmrrmmi  from  the  kirds  of  the  couacfl  to  travel 


for  three  years  anywhere,  Rome  and  Sc  Omer  ex- 
cepted. HtmtU. 

Is  this  a  MVTWftfsaftdent  for  any  man's  conscience 
to  build  such  proceedings  upon  T  H«cktr. 

2.  That  which  secures;  security;  guarantee; 
pledge;  assurance  given. 

Before  Emilia  here 
I  give  thee  warrmtti  of  thy  place.        Shak, 

His  promise  is  our  plain  wmrrmmi  that  in  his  name 
what  we  ask  we  shall  receive.  Hocktr. 

8.  A  voucher;  that  which  attests  or  proves; 
an  attestation.  'Any  bill,  warrant,  quit- 
tance, or  obligation.'  Shak.—Warra'iU  nf 
attorney.  See  under  Attormet. -  4.  An  in- 
strument or  negotiable  writing  authorising 
a  person  to  receive  money  or  other  thing; 
a  dividend  tsamint    See  Dock-war- 


rant. 

He  sent  him  a  warramt  tot  ooe  thousand  pounds  a 
year  pension  for  life.  Ciamutrm, 

6.f  Bight;  legality;  lawfulness;  allowance. 

May  we.  with  the  wmmttti  of  womanhood  and  the 
witness  of  a  good  conscience,  pursue  him  with  any 
further  revenge?  SMak. 

6.  In  law,  an  instrument  giving  power  to 
arrest  or  execute  an  offender.  See  Drath- 
WARRANT.— ^  warrant  qf  arreet  is  usually 
issued  by  a  Justice  of  the  peace  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  those  accused  or  suspected  of 
crimes.  A  warrant  may  also  be  Issued  for 
bringing  before  a  court  a  person  who  has 
refused  to  attend  as  a  witness  when  sum- 
moned. —  Warrant  qf  commitment,  a  written 
authority  committing  a  person  to  prison.— 
Distreu  warrant,  a  warrant  Issued  for  rais- 
ing a  sum  of  money  upon  the  goods  of  a 
pwty  specified  in  the  warrant  SeeSRARCH- 
WARRANT.— 7.  In  the  army  and  navy,  a  writ 
or  authority  inferior  to  a  commission.    See 

WARRANT-omORR. 

Warrantable  (wor'ant-a-bl).  a.  Capable 
of  being  warranted;  Justifiable;  defensible; 

lawful 

It  is  the  wmrrmmttM*  and  necessary  duty  of  St 
Peter,  and  all  his  true  evangelical  successors,  when 
they  meet  with  a  froward  generation,  to  call  it  sa 

Bt.  HaU. 

Warrantabl6neM(wor'ant-a-blnes).n.  The 
quality  of  being  Justifiable.    Barrow, 

WarrantaUy  (wor'ant-a-bli),  adt».  In  a 
warrantable  manner;  in  a  manner  that  may 
be  Justified;  Justifiably. 

Warrantee  (wor'ant-dX  n.  The  person  to 
whom  land  or  other  thing  is  warranted. 

Warranter  (woi'ant-^r),  n.  One  who  war- 
rants: (a)  one  who  gives  authority  or  legally 
empowers.  (5)  One  who  assures,  or  cove- 
nants to  assure ;  one  who  contracts  to  se- 
cure another  in  a  right  or  to  make  good 
any  defect  of  title  or  quality;  as,  the  war- 
ranUr  oi  a  horse. 

WarrantlMff  Warrantiiet  (wor'ant-IsX 
n.   Authority;  security;  warranty. 

There's  none  protector  of  the  realm  but  I; 

Break  up  the  gates.  111  be  your  wmrrmmtiae.  Shmk. 

Warranti8e,t  Warrantiiet  (wor'ant-isX 
v.t.    To  warrant 

The  one  doth  wmrrmmHM*  unto  us  their  (isith.  the 
other  their  love.  Homker. 

Warrant-oinoer  (wor'ant-of-fis-^X  n.  An 
officer,  next  below  a  commissioned  officer, 
acting  under  a  warrant  from  a  department 
of  state,  and  not  nnder  a  commission,  as  a 
gunner  or  boatswain  in  the  navy,  a  master 
gunner  or  quartermaster  sergeant  in  the 
army. 

Warrantor  (woi'ant-orX  n.  One  who  war- 
rants: correlative  of  warranlUe. 

Warranty  (wor'an- ti),  n.  l .  In  law,  (o)  a  pro- 
mise or  covenant  by  deed,  made  by  the  bar- 
gainer for  himself  and  his  heirs,  to  warrant 
or  secure  the  bargainee  and  his  heirs  against 
all  men  in  the  enioyment  of  an  estate  or 
other  thing  granted.  The  use  of  warranties 
in  conveyances  hss  long  beer  *nperseded  by 
covenants  for  title,  whereby,  as  the  cove- 
nanter engages  for  his  executors  and  ad- 
ministrators, his  personal  a^  well  as  his  real 
assets  are  answemble  for  the  periormance 
of  the  covenant  (6)  Any  promise  (express  or 
implied  by  law,  according  to  circumstances) 
from  a  vendor  to  a  purchaser,  that  the  thing 
sold  is  the  vendor's  to  sell,  and  is  good  and 
fit  for  use,  or  at  least  for  such  use  as  the 
purchaser  intends  to  make  of  it  Warran- 
tie*  in  insurance  are  absolute  conditions, 
noncompliance  with  which  voids  the  In- 
surance. When  express  these  warranties 
should  ^pear  in  the  policy,  but  there  are 
certain  implied  warranties.— 1 1  Authority ; 
Justificatory  mandate  or  precept;  warrant 

From  your  love  I  have  a  •amwnry 
To  nnboroen  all  my  plots  and  purposes.   SkmJk. 
If  they  disobey  any  precept,  that  Is  no  excuse  to 
us,  nor  gives  us  any  warranty  to  disobey  likewise. 

KtttUwtU. 


8.t  Security;  assurance;  guarantee;  warrant 

The  sump  was  a  wmrranty  of  the  public.    L»ckt. 

Warranty  (wor'an-ti).  n.t.  pret  &  pp.  war- 
rantied;  ppr.  warrantying.  To  warrant;  to 
guarantee. 

Warrayt  (wor'i),  ».t  (O.Fr.  werreier,  wer- 
rier,  ¥r.  guerroyer,  from  werre,  guerre,  war.  ] 
To  make  war  upon;  to  wage  war  with. 

Six  years  were  run.  since  first  in  martial  guise 
The  Christian  lords  warraid  the  Eattem  lands. 

Fair/ax. 

Warref  (wi^rXa.    [A.  Sax.  tMsrro.]    Worse. 

^psnstr. 

Warren  (worsen),  n.  [O.E.  toareine,  from 
O.  Fr.  warene,  garene.  Mod.  Fr.  garenne, 
L.L.  iMirsnna,  a  warren,  of  similar  origin 
to  warrant  (which  see).]  1.  A  piece  of 
ground  appropriated  to  the  breeoing  and 
preservation  of  same  or  rabbits.— 2.  In  2ai0, 
a  franchise  or  place  privileged  by  prescrip- 
tion or  grant  from  the  crown,  for  keeping 
beasts  and  fowls  of  warren,  which  are  hares, 
rabbits,  partridges,  and  pheasants,  thous^ 
some  add  quails,  woodcocks,  and  water- 
fowL  The  warren  is  the  next  fnmchise  in 
degree  to  the  park;  and  a  forett.  which  is 
the  highest  in  dignity,  comprehends  a  chase, 
a  park,  and  a  free  warren.— 8.  A  preserve 
for  keeping  fish  In  a  river. 

Warrenerjwor'en-^r),  n.  The  keeper  of  a 
warren.    Saiak. 

WarTlangle,t  n.  [See  Warianolr]  a 
hawk  or  a  shrike. 

Warrle,t  v.t  [A.  Sax.  wergian,  O.H.O.  wer- 
qen,  Ooth.  (gayoargjan,  to  curse.  ]  To  curse ; 
to  execrate;  to  abuse;  to  speak  evil  ot  Also 
written  Warie,  Warray,  Werrey,  Werie,  &c. 
Chatuer. 

Warrinjc  (wur'lng).  o.  Adverse;  conflicting; 
contraolctory;  antsgonlstic;  hostile.  '  ITar- 
rtfiff  opinions.'    LongfeUow.    [Bare.] 

Warrior  (wor'i-Ar  or  wju'ytoXn.  [O.Fr.wer- 
reier,  to  fight  See  Warrat.  War]  1.  In 
a  genera]  sense,  a  soldier;  a  man  ennged  in 
military  life. 

Kind  kinsman,  warrtfrt  aO,  adieu  I       ShaJt. 

While  she  brooded  thus  .  .  . 
There  rode  an  armed  wmrri^rto  the  doors. 

Temiyf*0m. 

2.  Emphatically,  a  brave  man;  a  good  soldier. 

WarrioreM  (wft'ri-*r-es  or  wtr'yAr-es).  n.  A 
female  warrior.    Speneer. 

WarrlBOn  (wftrl-son).  n.  [O.Fr.  werre.  Mod. 
Fr.  guerre,  war.  and  son,  sound.}  A  note  of 
assault;  a  battle-cnr.  '  Straight  they  sound 
their  warrieon,'    Sir  W.  SeotL 

Warrl-warri  (wn'ri-wn-ri),  n.  A  kind  of 
fan  made  bv  the  natives  of  Ouiana  from  the 
leaves  of  the  acuyura  palm  {Aetroearyum 
aeuleatum). 

Warry,t  v.t  To  cuise;  to  execimte.  See 
Warrh.    Chaucer. 

Wancott  (wfr'skotX  n.  A  contribution  for- 
merly made  towards  war. 

Waruiip  (wur'shipX  n.  A  ship  oonstracted 
for  engaging  in  naval  warfare;  an  armed 
ship;  a  man-of-war. 

War-eonc  (war'songX  n.  A  song  having 
war  or  warlike  deeds  for  its  subject;  a 
patriotic  song  inciting  to  war;  more  speclfl- 
cally,  such  a  song  sung  by  soldioa  about  to 
charge  the  foe  or  at  a  war-dance. 

The  fire  was  spreading  rapidly  tiiroufrii  all  tmitsof 
the  castle,  when  Ulrica,  who  had  first  kmdlea  it,  ap- 
peared on  a  turret,  in  the  guise  of  one  of  the  andent 
fiiries,  yelling  forth  a  wmr^^mg,  such  as  was  of  yore 
raised  on  the  fiekl  of  battle  by  the  scakls  of  tiie  yet 
heathen  Saxons.  Sir  H^.  Settt. 

Want  (wiirstX  o.  and  adv.  Wont  fSootch.) 

WaraUe  (wiur'slX  v.i  and  n.     Wrestle. 

JScotch.! 

Wart  (w#rtX  ^  [A.  Sax.  weart,  IceL  varta, 
Dan.  vorte,  D.  wrat,  G.  wane;  from  same 
root  as  L.  vsmioa,  a  wart;  £.  wear,  hard- 
ness of  the  hands  or  feet  caused  bv  labour; 
O.D.  weer,  a  knot]  L  A  small  dry  hard 
tumour  making  its  appearance  most  fre- 

?iuently  on  the  hands,  sometimes  on  the 
ace,  and  rarely  on  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  occurring  usually  on  children.  Wsrts 
mav  be  described  as  collections  of  abnor- 
nuuly  lengthened  papillss  of  the  skin,  closely 
adherent  and  ensheathed  in  a  thick  cover- 
ing of  hard  dnr  cuticle,  thelrsurface,  through 
exposure  and  friction,  assuming  a  homy 
texture.  Tlie  common  variety  of  warts  in 
most  cases  disappear  of  themselves,  or  may 
be  removed  by  the  application  of  nitric  acid, 
glacial  acetic  acid,  ac— 8.  Anything  resem- 
bling a  wart;  as,  (a)  a  spongy  excrescence 
on  the  hinder  pasterns  of  a  horse,  (b)  A 
roundish  glandule  on  the  surface  of  plants 
Wart-creM  (w^rtlcresX  n.  A  craclferouft 
plant  of  the  genus  Senebiera.    Two  species 


ch«  cAaln;     di.  So.  loeA;     g.^;     J,  job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sln^;     th,  tAen;  th,  tAln;     w.  trig;    wh,  wAig;    sh,  asore.— See  KIT. 


ffroutid,  bat  th«j  art  of  do  ipedAl  intemt 

Warttd  {"•rt'ed ).  o.  la  bet.  hattng  llttl« 
koobaoD  the  >urf  u«;  vcitucoh:  u,  m  uorttit 

■  Wut-bOC  (wBrtliog),  n.  A  nuns  common 
to  pftcbydetma  of  tna  bbhiu  FtucochcBnu, 
luDily  SoldiB,  diitinsiilihtd  Irom  tlia  tine 
■wiDS  bT  (heir  deo- 

thit    of     the     As- 

phuita.  Tha  hoftd  It  ' 

Te-TUrgejtammie  ^. 

tuiki  project  from  t  e 

ud    upwurdi,    and  ^ 


Hid  IhsTUcks-Tu-kof  thaDutcb  Httli 
Ul«  Cmt  {P.  nUispicu  or  Pailatti).  roana 

Whiuuunudit  (iwtli«l^  n.  A  thooght  ol 
wr;  mufla)  r«B«etiOD,  coiuldaimtlui,  or 
deUb«nU«L    SSat. 

Vart-WMd  (•rwt'wM),  IL  A  nuH  clnn 
to  SuptoMa  ftcIlHowia.  a  Dadte  ol  firiulti, 
Irom  IM  mUky  Jojce  Rising  nipiKiisd  U>  »- 

TMtWOrt  (■•«■  Wirt), » 

ffiven  to  vailoiia  pUats; 

neiioKopia    Bee  WiKt-i ^_^ ,,  ,. 

ot  the  geout  Hellotiopluni.    (e)  A  pUnt  of 

the  RDui  lApuua^ 
WM^f"*"^*  »■     1-  HaTlng  w«Ha;  (nil  of 

warts:  oni^gtDwn  with  warti:  ai.  a  uartu 

leal;  a  warl|i  ■lem.  — £.  01  Uia  D*(un  ol 

wart>. 
Wor-WUMd  (■wVwitt^),  a.     Waaled  by 

VTar^iTBaTled  (w«t'iF«r-ld},  a.  Weuied  by 
war;  latUued  by  figbUng.     'War-wearied 

Var-WbOOP  (vDT^ap),  n.  a  wboop  or  yell 
rslwd  in  preHnco  ol  tbe  enfiny:  a  iliout 

Into  battlB.     Fnqaentlj  med  BgnratfTely. 


<)  BuphorbU 


Wfmrolf  (w»i'iinilf),n.    Were- 
WU-volfl  (wnKwnia  n.    An  an 


teen  BlK  In  L  ctrmr,  to  regard,  lo  dread 
(wbeMBrewr*).  0(  kindred  origin  »re  wom, 
warraM,  toara,  guard,  Ac]  t.  CaaUoua  of 
danger:  carelulljr  watching  and  guarding 
■galnit  deception,  artlflcei,  and  Sanaen; 
ever  on  one's  gn»rd:  clrcumepecl:  prudent; 


autlon;  gui 
A  <airt  out 


f,  Circumtpeet,  DiteneL 


tntlie  ap  tbe  ronplele  conjDgttioo  oi  tbe 


foriDi  with  reibiblt  their 


to  dvell,  ai  in  Goth,  n 


<r.  oara,  to  be.  The  arigltud  meuilDg 

lodiniil: 
J.IW  Kcana  pvTWin  aln- 
Hrt  or  wut.  neither  ol 

Elo-SaioD  nor  perhape 
centurr.  ITarl  wenu 
le  Scandlnailan  =  IceL 


_    ^_jr.(aUth 

aortnt  (all  peiwnu),  IhiH  In  later  t 
came  mrt  nnUormlj,  but  mrt  K  d> 
moblJIlMdaaHcond  pen.  ling.]  ' 
tanaa  of  the  verb  to  be;  u,  I  uiu.  U 
orwert.  he  oat;  wa,ioii,orthejK*n 
tbnai  need  eUlpticallr  lor  (litre  woi 


WMe(vu).n.  llcel.oui.Sv.nue.aibeaf.l 
1  A  niip  ur  rude  cuehloa  pat  on  the  head 
by  portera,  ^.,  to  loften  the  preaturv  ol  a 
load  WUJmli.  [LocaLl—I.AwlqiDr bottle 
ol  hay  or  straw,     IScotch] 

WMh  (woih),  I.E.     [O.E.  uuake.  mictie. 


Dim.  vatke,  3w.  taii 

EJ'  abKlim"  "to  f 
''-elgn  matter  by  d 


ilmKer.l  1.  To  cleanae 
■ee  from  imporlllei  or 
Ipplng,  rubbing,  or  piu- 


Jl  guilt 
r.  'UBb 


JMor";  lernb.or  tho'Uke,"iriUi"»a( 
liquid ;  ai,  to  wath  Qie  handa  at 
iM^  linen;  to  v/ath  ibeep;  to  in 
'Our  bodies  tnuhed  with  pure  wi 


Henoa-i  To  free  Iron  ... 

iin,cormptlon,artheltke;topurlfT.  'Iinh 
bim  that  loved  lu  and  mulied  us  from  ou 
•Ins.'  Eev.  1,  10,-  3.  To  cover  with 
or  other  liquid ;  to  fall  upon  and  mi 
to  overllow  or  daih  agiliist;  to  iw 
flow  over  or  along;  to  wet  copiously. 
waihed  eyes  '  Shalr.  '  Freah-blowi 
rau^d  with  dew.-    Mittm. 


t.  To  remove  by  ablution  or  by  Che  cleuii 
action  of  water ;  to  dlepel  by  washing  o 
by  wsihlag,  llt««Uy  and  flguntlrely:  c 
with  awav.  og.  out,  &c. 


Terbourd,     '  The  tido  will  walk  y 


WuH  (woih),  nil.  To'  perform  the  act  of 
ablutiononone'iown  person,  |BlllptlcsL] 


8,  To  stand  the  operation  of  washing  with- 
out being  Injured,  spoiled, or deetroyed:  uld 
both  of  tabrice  and  dyes;  as,  that  dreaa  will 

Ilence-4  To  stand  being  put  to  the  proof'; 


tnistwortbv,  capable,  or  lit  when  lobmltted 
MCtlaL    (Colloql 

Kfl-t  g«  F^tack  umvwbcR  !■  ItaiiL  Thui'i  ili<  nif 
Uilng  lAci  .11  Ui«1l  ma.  liDl  MI  T.  tt^ta. 
RTuU  (wDsh),  IL  1.  The  act  of  waihluf,  or 
of  cleansing  by  water;  hence,  the  qnantlly 
of  clothes  and  the  like  washed  on  qm  occa- 
•weep  of  a  body  ol 


S.  A  piece  ol  ground  waahed  by  the  act 
of  the  saa  or  Hvar,  or  sometimes  overfloi 
snd  sometimes  left  drf;  a  shallow  part  ( 
river  or  arm  ol  the  sea;  also,  a  monui 
msiah;  a  bog:  s  fen;  a  quagmire. 

HiH  Bf  power  tlitt  Bifrlil, 
pAHJiiEth«3cSati.arcBkabtikr  EidEL 

4.  aubstaneeacoUectedaod  deposited  In 

action  ol  water,  such  m  aUuvium  and 

like, 

«bvrer«ln  WBter  hatha  long  [iae!Wnt?3.u  of  g 

^aste  liquor  containing  Uie  reluse  of 
l,collectedli — •*--' -■  ■"  "       ' 

swlTl  or  swiliing 


8.  In  dittuimg.  (a)  th 
which  the  spirit  Is  ai 

of  dnnder,  molasses,  I .^ , 

used  In  the  West  Indies  for  distUlstloiL 
"■       ■      ~   ■  Uqnld  prcpsiMloB 


immlng^  and  water, 

lies  for  C 

.   -  Uqnld  I 
B   •orlsce  ol  a 


washed,  moistened,  •! , 

or  the  like:  as,  (a)  a  liquid  used  for  toilet 
purposes,  such  as  ■  cosmetic,  a  liquid  dan- 
iilrlce,  a  hair- wash.  Ac 

1 1  (mmlati')  mdtn  Uie  lice  deUthifiiUT  kuiduwe; 
pMailded  br  dthcr  woj-A.  powdeE.'cownnic  &c. 
<fi)  A  medical  preparation  for  aiterutl  sp' 
plication:  ■  loUon.    (e)  A  thin  coatinE  el 

m  A  thin  coat  ol  metal  applied  to  anvthlDg 
torbeautyorpnsarTaUon.— g.  ThebUdeof 

Wuhl  (woah).  a.  Washy;  weak.  'Their 
bodies  ol  so  weak  and  uot*  a  temper.'  fiMK 

Waahkbls  (wosh'srhl).  a.    Capable  ol  beb« 


bis  (wosh's-hlV  0.    I 


be  used  lo  washing  the  bands  or  fai 
Vmah-boaTa  (woihTiOrd),  «.  I. 
with  a  ribbed  surface  for  washin 
on.— a.  A  broad  thin  plank,  Bied 
allj  on  the  top  of  a  boat  '■-  ~"—  - 


, the  sea  Irom  breaking 

piece  ol  plank  on  the  till  ol  a 
jort.  for  tbe  same  panwae— 


WMhtr  {woth'tr).  It.  1.  One  who  or  tbsl 
which  waihei,- 2.  An  annular  disc  or  nil 
ring  of  metal,  leather,  or  other  maltilal 
n«d  to  reduce  friction,  form  an  airtight  or 
water-tight  packing,  and  other  purpOHS:  la. 

the  llnch-pln:  the  muAir  which  slips  over 
the  end  ol^a  bolt  and  upon  which  the  nnl  Is 


Tttahanromui 


Vaghhuia-bulii  (wash' hand -bi-in),  n. 

A  bsAln  lor  washing  the  hands  in. 
Wuhhuia-gUnd  {wosh'hsndstandl  il 

A  stand  for  holding  one  or  more  washhand- 


'^^^%^ 


h  boilers,  ti 


Wuh-honw  (w 

erally  fltwd  w  .      ... 
wuhlng  clothes,  Ac;  I 
WasUba  (wuh'l-ba),  n.     A  strong,  bs 
'ood  of  OnisDiL  mi 


^d  by  the  Indlsni 


aw 


WASTE-BASEKT 


'WMh'IIif[)i  n.  1,  The  Ml  ot  clsuw- 
■ii|[*>ui**tcr:>bliitlan  H«b  U.ia.-tTbe 
claLhea  wuhed,  eipedally  thoH  vuhed  ml 

WAlULnx'-hOTn  (wcMh'Ing-boniy  n.  Th« 
HDndina  ol  ■  bora  tor  wuhlng  belore  dln- 
-  m  (tUI  DbMi>«)  Id  tiM  Templt. 

^r^-iii  M  »-M« jMh»  (■oih'iiig-niii-ih^).  n. 
A  muBiM  lor  cl«uuliic  lin*n,  elotb.  mi 
TulouMjrica.  AfnatDiunbcrDf  muhlDfli 
of  Ibli  UBd  htm  BMO  coatrited.  th*  matt 
1  beli«  that   UiB 


■nullatwl 
ooUuniu  <■ 


lUtad  br  utiOdal  m 


It  raquirad  tluu  might  ba  lUppoHd  to  n- 

man  thi  dirt 
mablng-ftnff  («D«b1ng->taO-  '^    in  fold- 

miniitff,  tuj  itulV  or  nutrlx  coat&lnlug  luD- 

civDt  iTotd  (4  pii7  fnr  wHhlng  li 
Vuil-mtlkeT  (vaiblwit-trj,  n.     Lutbgr 

man  Dtiully  tron  iidit  thM^tkliii,  vltb  oil 
In  inUtaUon  ol  chunoli.  ud  med  lor  do- 
nmtlc  purpocM,  u  cIsuIde  glut  or  pint*. 
paUbhlng  bniHW,  uid  thft  Uia;  alUt  alunwd 
or  bun  leilber  tor  regtmeatal  belU. 

Vmih-Off  (wiHh'oO,  a.  In  ealieii-priMiag, 
■  lurm  Rppltsd  to  «rt)da  colonn  or  dye* 
which  will  not  itand  WKihlng;  TnaiUtt- 

1ll-P0t  (woih'pot},  n.    A  TBdd  in  vhlch 

thing  !■  vutasd.     Fi.  U.  & 


'Wai£'tnb'(«'>ati'tnb)r<i     A  tab  "in  which 

WulU'(''<Hti''X <■•  [PromiHtA.)  L  Watery; 
dunp:  niDlit;  ion.  "Tbg  wuAif  cxna.'  Hit- 
Km.  -S.  Too  much  dllntad ;  weai:  watorj; 
thin:  u.  wcuAir  tea.  Hence— 3.  Wanting  In 
•olldlty.  aubttantlalneia,  itrengtb,  atamina, 
or  the  like:  feeble:  worthleu 

1rMl»('>Dtp).n.  [A. Sai iwip, bj meUtheiii 
tor  Kopi;  D.  iHip,  O.aa.  anfia.  Mod.  O. 
wwjpe;  cog.  Lr  K»a  (for  Hfwa),  a  WBip.  Litb. 
uapn,  a  gad-Oy.)  1,  The  Gomtiion  naoie  ap- 
plied to  iniecta  of  T«rloui  genera  belonging 
chiefly  to  Ui*  fimliy  Veapidie,  order  Hymen- 
oplera.  ThoM  iMit  known  belong  to  the 
genui  Veipa  Tlwy  an  charac(«rl£ed  by 
Uurir  ggnlcalat*  uitennie,  compoted.  in  the 

MriiDc  and  dentated.  and  the  cljpeui  large. 
The  lemalei  and  neuten  are  armed  with  an 

Wa•pallvelIlMK<etle•.conlp«•doIIemale^ 
inalea,  and   naulan.     Their  neMi  ara  ol 


CPUs  are  of  a  heuwonal  form,  am 

log  elJewaye.  In  which  the  lane:  ar 
ar«  contained.  Wupa  an  verr  vo 
prifXiQg  npon  other  Ineecta,  iiigai 
(rult.  honey,  rtic     SovonU  ipecieo  i 

la  the  huveet:  It  lobablta  the  i 
connUet.    It  bulldi  Iti  neM*  In  tr 

cavain  In  decayed  treea.    The  mc 


moo  •peclea  1i  the  Tupa  rtUgarii,  which  li 
a  ground  watp.  aa  li  alao  the  Ve/ipa  ntfa. 
V-  briiantiitu.  or  anglica,  le  a  tree  Kpeilei. 
and  V,  barealU  Mirei  In  flr  woodi  In  Vitrk- 
■hire  and  In  the  north  of  BcotUnd.    Tbun 

longlnE  to  the  genera  PoUitea.  Eumeiiet. 
and  Odynerua.  A  South  Amertcao  ipeclci 
of  [NilUtM  {P.  cAarUria)  conitructa  itnmg 
neiti.  inch  ai  Uiat  ahown  In  the  woodcut.  - 
Z.  Fia  a  penoD  chatutadud  bi  lll-natum, 
petulancv.  pMviihneaa,  irritability,  or  petty 
malignity. 

W««p-fly<wo»p'(ll).  n.  A  ip*;i«  ol  fly  re- 
lemmlng  ■  waap.  but  harlng  no  itlng  and 

WuptjOl  (woip'lih).  a.     L  KcKinblIng  a 


VuplAb-liMdedt(wneTfiih.bed-ed>,a.  f^- 

tabls:  paiilonate.    Shak. 
Wmatuhly  (Hoiplth-ll).  ulD   Inamappiib 

polalauUjr,  poevlibly:  Irritably, 


-oep-lib-nee).  t> 


The  I 


or  quality  of  being  waipUb;  petulance;  Irai- 
clhlUty:  iniipplthneaa 

WMMlU.  WUMl  (woiTo*!),  ».  [A.  Sai.  mi 
hoi.  KU  hoi,  be  health,  that  li,  health  be 
to  you.  an  old  pledge  or  ealutatlan  In  drink- 
ing—iOM,  Imper.  oliKasn,  to  be  (tse  Wis), 
and  AiBl.hedth(eeeHlLB.WH01.I>1  I.  A 
teM'e  occaaloD  or  meeting  where  drinking 
and  pledging  of  healtba  are  Indulged  in; 
laitlvltleii  a  drinking  boot :  acarauH. 


t,  muUd  applet  &a.    Called 


alio  Lamb  I  WixA. 


WMUil  (woe'iel),  T.L  To  hold  a  merri' 
drinking  meeting:  Co  alload  at  wiauUi:  lo 
tope.  'Xpeaillng  all  the  day,  and  a  good 
part  Dt  the  night,  in  dancing,  carolling,  and 
tnufaiJii'ir '    Sir  P  Sidney. 

WhhU  iwm'wl),  o.     01,  pertaining  to.  or 

that  li.  a  large 


VuuU-bOWl  { woe'eelMl).  iC^"^<vt 
on  tlie°taUle  betore  a  fedlie  company.     It 

a  leUlval  eong.  anil  drinking  the  health 
Dl  the  Inbabltanta,  and  colleoting  money 
to  replenlih  the  bnwi.  In  wm*  paria  of 
England  the  waiaall-bowt  itill  appean  at 


woc'iel-knp),  n.    A  cup  fnm 

mtel-ti),  n.    One  who  drinki 
It  part  at  a  watudl  or  drlnk- 

idenaii  and  iwUlwl  Iniolence 
laaileri:    JfiUm 
wt•'•e^mau),  n.   (Ut.  teatcr- 

WMt  (woit),  put  ten»  ol  the  rerb  in  br,  Id 
the  eecond  penon;  aa,  than  inul.   SeeWU. 

WMtM*  (w&tt'iJ).  n.  LoH  by  nee,  decay, 
leaka^,  and  the  like. 

Wuta  (wletX  vL  pret  *  pp.  umUd;  ppr. 

(lat«r  ffofter.  Mod.  Tr.  gdUr.  to  ipoH!).  from 
0.  H.  O,  imlm.  Irom  I.  MiMrr.  (o  lay  waitc. 
BMliij.  »a«t,  wajta.    SeeViST]  l.Tobring 

'IFiulrfl  our  country,  tlaln  onr  cltiiena' 


iSflor 


a," 


4.  lu  taw.  to  damage,  injure,  or  Impair,  aa 
an  eitate,  volnntarily,  or  by  allawlnc  the 
bulldingi.  fencet.  or  the  like,  to  go  to  decay. 
Wuta  (wilt),  n.f.  To  grow  ieti  or  diniinlita 
In  bolk.  eubitance.  etrength.  Talue,  or  the 
like;  lodecreaiegradaally;  tobtconiumtd; 


d:  wild:  dreair:  bj 


t.  Not  tilled  or  cuillTaled:  producing  no 
crept  or  wood:  »>,  ntU  land.— 1.  Spufled. 
Injured,  or  rendered  nuflt  for  iti  original  or 
Inlendediuelnthe  proccu  ol  tnanuiacCura. 
handling,  employment,  or  the  like;  rejected 

WttUt 


G.  Lott  lor  want  of  occupleri  or  uuge;  tn- 
perdooua;  eiuberant.  '  strangled  wfth  her 
WWU  lertlllty.'  Milton.— To  lay  vatU,  to 
reader  detolate^  todevattate:  to  ruin. 


VaiM  (will),  n.    1.  The  act  of  wattli 

troceaaol  belogwattedilheact  ol  >pallli 
LTiahlng.  eipending  oaeletaly,  or  the  111 


iiH  of  blood.'    IfilCaii. 
rwordf    Tcnn^lon. 

■  region:  awlUBmeM; 

xupled  place  urtuace; 
a  drear;  told.  '  The  dead  uwtf  and  middle 
dI  the  night.'    SSak.    'The  worid'i  gnat 


producing  little  or  no  herbage  or  wood. 

Ttnnyton. — 4.  In  IdiD,  ipoQ.  dc«trucilon,  or 
Injury  done  to  boOBCt,  woodi.  fencet.  lanilt. 
Ac.,  by  a  tenant  for  life  or  foryeart.  b>illB 


age  to  accrue  tor  want  ot  doing  Ui<^  i: 
lalT  acta  to  keep  balldlngi  and  taii< 
order  nhaterer  doeaa  laitlog  dami 
the  freehold  It  a  wtate.- To  run  to  i> 


>r  any  aieful  purpoae. 


eh.sci(i 


t.  ton;      ng.  ainfr; 


1.  tkeD;  tb.  U 


WASTE-BOARD 


600 


WATCH 


Waste-board  (wastOidrd),  n.  See  Wash- 
board, 2. 

Waste-book  (waafbakX  n.  A  book  con- 
taining  a  regular  account  of  a  merchant's 
transactions,  set  down  in  the  order  of  time 
in  which  they  take  place,  previous  to  their 
being  carried,  in  book-keeping  by  double 
entry,  to  the  Journal,  in  tne  single  entry 
system  to  the  ledger.  Called  also  Day-book. 
See  BooK-KESPiNO. 

Wastefta  ( wasteful ).  a.  1.  FuU  of  or  caus- 
ing waste;  destructive  to  property  or  to 
that  which  is  of  value;  ruinous ;  as,  tpaite- 

ff'l  practices;  toasU/tU  carelessness  or  ne- 
gligence. 

with  taper-lif^t 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish. 
Is  waOe/ui  and  ridiculous  excess.  SMaJk. 

2.  Expending  that  which  is  valuable  or  use- 
ful without  necessity  or  use;  lavish;  pro- 
digal. 

Our  negHgence  about  their  coadoct  will  tempt 
them,  either  to  be  dishonest,  or  idle,  or  wtutt/u/  bi 
our  service.  StcJtrr. 

8.t  Lving  waste;  desolate;  unoccupied;  un- 
tilled;  uncultivated.  'In  wildemeis  and 
wa«<e/tii  deserts  stray'd.'  Spmier. 
WasteftOly  (w&st'fuf-U).  adv.  In  a  waste- 
ful manner;  with  prodigality;  lavishly;  pro- 
digally. 

Her  lavish  band  is  watt^uUy  profbse.    DrytUn. 

WasteftOness  (w&sf fiU-uesX  n.    The  stote 

or  Quality  of  being  wasteful;  lavishness; 

prodigality.     'Biot  and  wait^ruia  .  .  . 

hurtful  to  a  conmionweaL'    Holland. 
Waste-gate  (w&sf  gat),  n.    a  gate  to  let  the 

water  of  a  pond  pass  off  when  it  is  not 

wanted. 

Waste-jgoodt  (wisfgnd),  n.  A  prodigal;  a 
spendtlirift.    Oreene. 

WaBtel,t  Wastel-breadt  (wos'teL  wos'tei- 

bred),  n.  fO.Fr.  toasUl,  ga$tel,llod.  Fr. 
gdUau,  a  cake,  from  M.H.O.  wutel,  a  kiud 
of  bread.  Littr^  conjectures  that  the  origin 
may  be  O.H.O.  wutjian,  to  waste,  from  its 
expensive  character,  and  compares  the  term 
pain  perdu  (lost  bread)  for  a  kind  of  cake 
used  in  French  Fhmders.]  A  kind  of  fine 
white  bread,  inferior  onlv  to  the  finest 
(called  simnel  bread),  and  formerly  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  more  wealthy  and  lux- 
urious of  the  middle  classes     Chaucer. 

Wastel-cake  t  ( wos'tel-k&k ),  n.  A  cake  of 
wastel.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Wasteless  (wastlesX  a.  Not  capable  of 
being  wasted,  consumed,  or  exhaiuted;  in- 
exhaustible. 'Those  powers  above  .  .  . 
that  from  their  toasteleit  treasures  heap  re- 
wards.'   May. 

Wasteness  (wisf  nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
waste;  a  desoUte  state;  solitude;  desola- 
tion. 

That  day  is  a  day  of  wrath,  a  day  of  trouble  and 
distress,  a  day  of  wasteness.  Zeph.  i.  15. 

Waste-paper  (wast'p&-pdr),  n.  Spoiled  or 
used  paper.    See  under  Papbr. 

Waste-pipe  (w&st'pip).  n.  a  pipe  for  con- 
veying away  waste  water,  &c. ;  an  overflow 
pipe.    See  Wastb-steam-pipb. 

Waster  (w&sfdr).  n.  l.  One  who  or  that 
which  wastes,  squanders,  or  consumes  ex- 
travagantly or  without  use;  a  prodigal 

He  also  that  is  slothful  in  his  work,  is  brother  to 
him  that  is  a  great  vnxster.  Prov.  xviii.  9. 

Sconces  are  great  wasters  of  candles.       Sw\/i. 

2.  An  excrescence  in  the  snuff  of  a  candle 
which  causes  it  to  waste,  otherwise  called  a 
Thief— z.  t  A  kind  of  cudgel;  a  blunt  sword 
used  as  a  foil. 

Beinv:  unable  to  wield  the  arms  of  reason,  they  be- 
take them  unto  wasters.  Sir  T.  Brvwne. 

4.  A  kind  of  barbed  spear  or  trident  for 
striking  tlsh.  Called  ahK> a Lewter.  [Scotch.] 

This  chase,  in  which  the  fi^  ^  pursued  and  struck 
with  barbed  spears,  or  a  sorWjf  long-sh.irted  trident 
CAlled  a  waster,  is  much  practised  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Esk.  and  in  the  other  salmon  rivers  of  Scotland. 

Waster  (wast'«r),  v.  t.  To  waste;  to  squander. 
UalL    [Scotch.  1 

Waste-Bteam-pipe  (w&sf st^m-pipx  n.  In 
ateain-enginea,  a  pipe  for  conveying  away 
the  steam  that  escapes  through  the  safety- 
valve. 

Waste-thrift  (wasfthriftln.  A  spendthrift. 

lieau.  d:  FL 
Waste-weir  (wast'wSr),  n.    A  cut  made 

tlirough  the  side  of  a  canal,  reservoir,  &c, 

tot  carrying  off  surplus  water. 
Wasting  (wast'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Desolating; 

laying  waste. 

If'.tstinjg'  and  relentless  war  has  made  ravages. 
with  but  lew  and  short  intermissions,  from  the  days 
of  the  tyrant  Nimrod  down  to  the  Nimrod  of  our 
own  age.  y.  Lyman. 


2.  Dimiuishinir  or  gradually  sapping   the 
bodily  strength;  as,  a  wasting  disease. 

Wastor.t  WastOttr,t  n.  a  waster;  a  spoQer; 
a  thief.    Chaucer. 

Wastorelt  (wast'^r-elX  n.  Same  as  Wastrel. 

Wastrel  (wasf  relX  n.  l .  Anything  cast  away 
as  bad;  waste  substances:  i-efuse.— 2.  Any- 
thing allowed  to  run  to  waste  or  neglected; 
speciflcally,  (a)  waste  land;  a  common. 
Carew.  (b)  A  neglected  child;  a  street  Arab. 
8.  A  proflknte.    [Provincial] 

Wastries Wa8terie(wast'ri).n.  Prodigality; 
wastefulness.    [Old  and  Scotch.] 

Wat  (wotX  n.  [Probably  on  type  of  Tom,  for 
a  cat,  Ned,  for  an  assi,  Ac]  An  old  fnniiii^r 
name  for  a  hare. 

Thus,  once  concluded,  ont  the  teazers  run 
All  in  full  cry  and  speed  till  wafs  undone. 

-,    .  .      ^.  ^'  Fletcher. 

Wat  (watX  n.  A  Siamese  term  for  a  sacred 
place,  within  which  are  pagodas,  monas- 
teries idols,  tanks.  &c. 

Wat  ( wfttX  a.  [Scotch.)  l.  Wet— 2.  Ad- 
dicted to  drinking;  drouthy. 

Wat  (wfttX  v.t  [A  form  of  wot,  wU.]  To 
know;  to  trow.    [Scotch.] 

Watch  (wochX  n.  [A.  Sax.  vfceed,  a  watch, 
a  watching,  from  the  stem  of  vaeian,  to 
watch,  waean,  to  wake,  with  the  common 
softening  of  their  sound.  See  Wake.  ]  l.t  The 
state  of  being  awake;  forbearance  of  sleep; 
wakefulness.  '  To  lie  in  watch  there  and  to 
think  on  him.'    Shak. 

And  he.  repulsed — a  short  tale  to  make — 

Fell  into  a  sadness,  then  into  a  feist. 

Thence  to  a  watch,  thence  into  a  weakness.  Shak. 

2.  The  act  of  watching;  a  keeping  awake  for 
the  purpose  of  attending,  guarding,  pre- 
serving, or  the  like;  attendance  without 
sleep;  preservative  or  preventive  vigilance; 
viglL 

All  the  night  long  their  careful  watch  they  keep. 

jIddisoH. 

8.  Close,  constant  observation:  vigilant  at- 
tention; careful,  continued  notice  or  re- 
gard; supervision;  vigilance. 

When  I  had  lost  one  shaft 
I  shot  his  fellow,  of  the  self-same  flight. 
The  self-same  way,  with  more  advised  wafck. 
To  find  the  other  forth.  Shttk. 

4.  A  person  or  number  of  persons  whose 
duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  persons,  pro- 
perty, or  interests  of  others;  a  watchman  or 
body  of  watchmen;  a  sentinel;  a  sentry; 
guard. 

Such,  they  say,  as  stand  in  narrow  lanes. 
And  beat  our  watch,  and  rob  our  passengers.  Shah. 
The  towers  of  heaven  are  tilled 
With  armed  watch,  that  render  all  access 
Impregnable.  Milton. 

6.  The  period  of  time  during  which  one  per- 
son or  l}odv  of  persons  watch  or  stand  sen- 
tinel, or  the  time  from  one  relief  of  sen- 
tinels to  another;  hence,  a  division  of  the 
night,  when  the  precautionary  setting  of  a 
watch  is  most  generally  necessary.  The 
Jews,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  divided 
the  night  into  military  watches  instead  of 
hours,  each  watch  representing  the  period 
for  which  each  separate  body  of  sentduels 
remained  on  duty.  The  proper  Jewish  reck- 
oning recognized  only  three  such  watches: 
the  first  (lasting  from  sunset  till  about  10 
P.M.X  the  second  or  'middle  watch'  (10  p.m. 
to  2  A.M.X  and  the  third,  or  'morning 
watch '  (from  2  A.  M.  till  sunriseX  After  the 
establishment  of  the  Boman  power  they 
were  increased  to  four,  which  were  named 
according  to  their  numerical  order,  as  first, 
second,  AC. .  or  bv  the  terms  even,  midnight, 
eock-crowing,  and  morning,  these  terminat- 
ing respectively  at  9  P.M.,  midnight.  8  A.M., 
and  6  A.M.  See  Ex.  xiv.  24;  Judg.  rii.  19; 
Lam.  ii.  19;  and  Mat.  xiv.  25;  Mark  xiU.  36. 
6.  Naut  (a)  the  period  of  time  occupied  by 
each  part  of  a  ship's  crew  alternately  while 
on  duty.  The  period  of  time  called  a  imi^M  is 
four  hours,  the  reckoning  beginning  at  noon 
or  midnight  Between  4  and  8  p.m.,  the 
time  is  divided  into  two  short  or  dog- 
watches in  order  to  prevent  the  constant  re- 
currence of  the  same  portion  of  the  crew 
keeping  the  watch  during  the  same  hours. 
Thus,  the  period  from  12  to  4  P.M.  is  called 
the  afternoon  watch,  from  4  to  6  the  first 
dog-watch,  from  6  to  8  the  second  dog-itntch, 
from  8  to  12  the  first  night  watch,  from  12  to 
4  AM.  the  middle  watch,  from  4  to  8  the 
morning  watch,  and  from  8  to  12  noon  the 
forenoon  watch.  When  this  alternation  of 
watches  is  kept  up  during  the  24  hours, 
it  is  termed  having  watch  and  watch,  in  dis- 
tinction from  keeping  all  hands  at  work 
during  one  or  more  watches.  Afichortcatch, 
a  small  watch  composed  of  one  or  two  men 
appointed  to  look  after  the  ship  while  at 


anchor  or  in  port  (6)  A  certain  part  of  the 
ofiloers  and  crew  of  a  vessel  who  togeUier 
attend  to  working  her  for  an  allotted  time. 
The  crew  of  every  vessel  while  at  sea  is  gen- 
erally divided  into  two  portions :  the  star- 
board watch,  which  in  the  merchant  service 
is  the  captain's  watch,  and  is  often  com- 
manded bv  the  second  mate ;  and  the  pmi- 
watch,  which  in  the  merchant  service  is  com- 
manded by  the  chief  mate.  In  the  royal 
navy  these  watches  are  commanded  by  the 
lieutenants  successively. — 7.  Anything  by 
which  the  progress  of  time  is  perceived  and 
measured;  as,(a)t  a  candle  marked  out  into 
sections,  each  of  which  was  a  certain  time 
in  burning. 

Fetch  me  a  bowl  of  wfoc.  Give  ae  a  wmtck.  Shah, 
(b)  A  small  tlme-pieoe,  now  universally  cir- 
cular in  shape,  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket 
or  about  the  person.  The  essential  parts  of 
a  watch  are  the  dial  on  which  the  hours^ 
minutes,  and  seconds  are  marked,  the  hands 
which  move  round  the  dial  pointing  to  these 
divisions,  the  train  of  wheels  which  carry 
round  the  hands,  Ac.,  the  balance  which 
regulates  the  motion  of  the  wheels,  and  the 
coiled  spring  (the  mainspringX  whose  elas- 
tic force  produces  the  motion  <^  the  whole 
machinen^,  the  movement  being  iocloaed  io 
a  protecting  case  usually  of  gold  or  silver.— 
A  repeating  watch  or  repeater  has  in  addi- 
tion a  small  bell,  gong,  or  other  sounding 
object  on  which  the  hours,  half-hours,  quar- 
ten,  dkc.,  are  struck  on  the  oompretsion  of 
a  spring.  A  chronometer  watch  or  pocket 
chronometer  is  one  of  the  finest  kinds  of 
watches  fitted  with  a  compensation  balance 
and  other  devices  which  prevent  the  varia- 
tions of  temperature  from  affecting  the  r^u- 
lar  movement  of  the  watch.  (Sm  Chron- 
OMBTKK. )  Watches  were  invented  at  Niirem- 
berg  about  the  beffinning  of  the  aixteenth 
century,  and  for  a  long  time  the  wearing  of 
a  watch  was  considered  in  some  degree  a 
mark  or  proof  of  gentility.  Thus  Malvoliu- 
remarin  in  anticipation  of  his  great  fortune. 

I  frown  the  whOe;  and  perchance  wind  up  my 
watch,  or  play  With  my^-«ome  rich  JeweL      Shah. 

&  In  pottery,  a  trial  piece  of  clay  ao  placeil 
in  a  kiln  that  it  can  be  readily  withdrawD 
to  enable  the  workmen  to  judge  by  its  ap- 
pearance of  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  the 
condition  of  the  ware  remaining  in  the 
saggers.  —  The  BUuk  Watch,  a  name  origi- 
nally given  to  certain  armed  companies, 
whose  uniform  partly  consisted  of  a  daik 
tartan,  and  who  were  employed  by  govern- 
ment as  an  organieed  force  about  1780  to 
watch  the  turbulent  Highlands  of  Soot- 
land.  In  1789  these  companies  were  em- 
bodied into  a  regular  regiment,  the  42d  in- 
fantry regiment  of  the  British  army,  which 
still  retains  the  historic  appellation  of  the 
Black  W^tch.— Watch  and  ward,  the  an- 
cient custom  of  watching  by  night  and  by 
day  in  towns  and  citieaEnglish  writers  up 
to  the  seventeenth  century  recognise  a  dis- 
tinction between  watch  and  ward,  the  for- 
mer being  used  to  signifv  a  watching  and 
guarding  by  night  and  the  Utter  a  watch- 
ing, guarding,  and  protecting  by  day.  Hence, 
when  the  terms  were  used  m  combination, 
especially  in  the  phrase  to  keep  wtUch  and 
ward,  they  implied  a  continuous  and  unin- 
terrupted watching  and  guarding,  constant 
vigilance  and  protection  by  night  and  by 
day. 

Watch  (wochX  v.i.  [O.E.  wtkcche,  from  the 
noun  (which  see).]  1.  To  be  awake;  to  be 
or  continue  without  sleep;  to  keep  vigiL 

1  have  two  nights  watch'd  with  yoo.       ShaJt. 
2.  To  be  attentive,  circumspect,  or  vigilant; 
to  be  closelv  observant;  to  notice  caiifully; 
to  give  heecL 
Hatch  and  pmy  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation. 

Mat.  xxvi.  41 
8.  To  act  as  a  watchman,  guard,  ftentinel,or 
the  like. 

The  lieutenant  to-night  watches  on  the  court  U 
Kuvd.  Shak 

4.  To  look  forward  with  expectation;  to  be 
expectant;  to  seek  opportimity;  to  wait 

My  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord  more  than  they  thai 
watch  for  the  ntoruini;.  Ps.  cxxx.  a 

5.  To  act  as  attendant  or  nurse  on  the  sick 
by  night;  to  remain  awake  to  give  attend- 
ance, assistance,  or  the  like;  as^  to  wetek 
with  a  patient  in  a  fever— e.  To  float  on  the 
surfac8  of  the  water:  said  by  seamen  of  a 
buoy.— 7o  watch  over,  to  be  cautiously  ob- 
servant of;  to  inspect  superintend,  and 
guard  from  error  and  danger. 

Watch  ever  thyself,  counsel  thysdCjndse  tkywif 
impartially.  yir.  TetyUr. 


late,  far,  fat,  f»ll;       m6,  met,  h6r;      pine,  pin;       note,  nut,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  8c  abttne;        $,  Sc,  fsf. 
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Watch  (woohX  v.t  L  To  look  with  doM 
•ttontlon  at  or  on;  to  keep  carefully  and 
oonttantly  in  Tiew  or  supervision ;  to  keep 
a  »harp  look-out  on  or  for ;  to  observe,  no- 
tice, or  regard  with  vigilanoe  and  care ;  to 
keep  an  eye  upon. 

And  tbey  watched  him  and  teat  forth  ipl«s.  .  .  . 
that  they  luight  take  hold  of  his  words. 

Luke  XX.  ao. 
Lk  not  a  night  from  home;  wmich  me  like  Aivus. 

a.  To  have  in  keeping;  to  tend;  to  guard. 
FUrolng  ministers  watch  and  tend  their  charge. 

Paris  watch'd  Xhit  locks  In  the  frores  of  Ida. 

8.  To  look  for;  to  wait  for. 

We  will  stand  and  -mnUch  yotu  pleasure.    ShaJk. 

i.  In  faUonry,  to  keep  awake;  to  keep  from 
sleep,  as  a  hawk,  for  the  purpose  of  exhaust- 
ing and  taming  it 

Mr  k>rd  shall  never  rest ; 
ni  wmtcM  him  tame,  and  talk  him  out  of  patience. 

SJk4U. 

— To  vxUeh  out,  to  observe  carefully  the  out- 
going or  departure  ot 

Noah  held  the  door  open,  and  SMs*A«tf  her  mO. 

DifJUns. 
•Thank  Godi'  said  Mr.  T.  as  he  waiektd  her  cnt. 

Mrs.  Ga*ML 

Watob-barrel  (wocbl)ar-el\  n.  The  brass 
box  in  a  watch,  containing  the  mainspring. 

WatOh-bell  (wocha>el).  n.  A  large  bell  m 
ships  which  is  struck  when  the  half-hour 
glass  is  run  out,  to  make  known  the  time  or 
division  of  the  watch. 

WatOh-biU  (wochliU).  n.  A  list  of  the  offl- 
cers  and  crew  of  a  ship,  who  are  appointed 
to  the  watch,  together  with  the  several  sta- 
tions to  which  each  man  belongs. 

WatOh-bOX  (woch'boks).  n.    A  sentry-box. 

Watch-case  (wochlc&s),  n.  A  case  for  a 
watch.  In  the  following^ passage  from  the 
second  part  of  Htnry  Iv.  Ui.  1  some  com- 
mentators define  watch-case  as  tiie  case  or 
box  of  a  watch  (watchman)  or  sentry:  others 
as  tiM  case  or  framework  of  a  watch  or  clock 
wiUiin  wYiich  continual  restless  motion  is 
kept  up. 

O  thou  dull  god  (sleep),  why  Uest  dioo  wkh  the  vile 
In  loathsome  beds,  and  lea  vest  the  kingly  couch 
A  waUh-ctut.  or  a  coounoo  larum-bcUr       Sfuik. 

Watch-dog  (woch'dog).  tt.  A  dog  kept  to 
watch  premises  and  property,  and  give  no- 
tice of  intruders  by  barldng  or  the  Uke. 

Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watch^dag's  honest  bark. 
Bay  deep-mouth'd  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home. 

HjfroH. 

Watcher  (woch'^rX  ^  One  who  or  that 
which  watches;  one  who  sits  up  and  con- 
tinues awake;  particularly,  one  wno  attends 
upon  the  sick  during  the  night 

Then  felt  I  like  some  wattktr  of  the  sUcs, 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken.    Ktats. 

A  charr'd  and  wrinkled  piece  of  womanhood 
Sat  watching  like  a  watchtr  by  die  dead. 

Tennyt0H. 

Watdiet  (woch'et),  a.  (Chaucer  has  wiget; 
perhaps  from  an  O.  Fr.  toager,  from  a  LL. 
ytadiofM,  to  dye  with  wood,  from  O.  waid, 
woad.]  Pale  or  li^t  blue.  '  Watehet  man- 
tles.' Spenttr.  *A  robe  of  watdut  hue.' 
Spenmr.    [Now  only  poeticaL] 

The  mariners  all  appeared  in  w^Uehet  or  sky-blue 
doth.  MUUn. 

WatCh-flre  (woch'fir),  n.  A  lire  maintained 
during  the  night  as  a  signal,  or  for  the  use 
of  a  watching  party,  guard,  sentinels,  &c. 

Watchftll  (woch'fuIX  A.  Full  of  watch  or 
vigilance;  careful  to  observe;  observant; 
cautious;  wary;  vigilant  It  has  t^f  before 
the  thing  to  be  regulated;  a8,tobeii>a<dl/vZ 
of  one's  oehaviour ;  and  againai  before  the 
thing  to  be  avoided;  as,  to  be  voat/dkful 
againtt  the  growth  of  vicious  habits.  'The 
snares  of  loofcV^  tyranny.'  Shak.  *  Nod- 
ding a  while  and  wateh/iU  qf  his  blow.' 
Dryden.  *  Watchful  against  wh^terer  v^t^t 
conceal  or  misrepresent'    Locke. 

Watchfully  (woch'f^l-li).  a<fv.  in  a  watch- 
ful manner;  vigilantly;  heedfully;  with  care- 
ful observation  of  the  approach  of  evil  or 
attention  to  duty. 

He  must  iva/c^HUy  look  to  hb  own  Steps,  who  is 
to  guide  others.  Barrvw. 

WatchfOlness  (woch'ful-nesl  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  watcliflu;  as,  (a)  wake- 
ful uess;  sleeplessness. 

Thus  she  all  night  wore  oat  in  nuatcJ^/k/Mtss. 

Sfenser. 

ih)  Careful  and  diligent  observation  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  or  escnping  danger, 
or  of  avoiding  mistakes  or  misconduct;  vigi- 
lance; heedfulness;  heed. 

By  a  solicitous  watcMAtlntts  about  one's  behaviour, 
instead  of  being  mended,  it  will  be  coostrataed. 

LseJtt, 


Watch-glass  (woch'glasX  n.  1.  An  hour  or 
half-hour  glass  used  on  board  ships  to  mea- 
sure the  tune  of  a  watch  on  deck.— 2.  A  con- 
cavo-convex glass  for  covering  the  face  or 
dial  of  a  watch. 

Watch-goard(woch'g)irdXn.  Achalh.cord. 
ribbon,  <&c.,  by  which  a  watch  is  attached 
to  the  person. 

Watch-gun  (woch'gun),  n.  The  gun  which 
is  fired  on  board  ships  of  war  at  the  setting 
of  the  watch  in  the  evening  and  relieving  it 
in  the  morning. 

Watch-house  (wochliousX  n.  L  A  house 
in  which  a  watch  or  guard  is  placed.— 2.  A 
bouse  where  the  night  watchmen  assemble 
previous  to  the  hour  at  which  they  enter 
upon  their  respective  beats,  and  where  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace,  seixed  by  them  during 
the  night,  are  lodged  and  kept  in  custody 
till  morning,  when  they  are  brought  before 
a  magistrate;  a  lock-up. 

Watdb-key  (woch'kfi),  ti.  a  small  key  with 
a  square  tube  to  fit  the  winding  arbor  of  a 
watch,  and  by  which  the  watch  is  wound  up 
by  re-coiling  the  mainspring. 

Watch-Ui£l  (wochlit),  n.  A  light  nsed 
while  sitting  up  or  watching  during  the 
night;  espedalbr,  in  former  times,  a  candle 
with  a  rush  wick. 

Watchmaker  (woch'mik-«r),  n.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  make  and  repair  watchea 

Watchmaldllg  (woch'mik-ineX  n.  The  art 
or  operation  of  making  watches ;  the  busi- 
ness or  occupation  of  a  watchmaker. 

Watchman  (woch'man),  n.  A  person  set  to 
keep  watch;  as»  (a)  a  sentinel;  a  guard. 

Our  wickimen  from  the  towers,  wkh  longing  eyes. 
Expect  his  swift  arrival.  Drydtn. 

(6)  One  who  guards  the  streets  of  a  oityor 
town,  or  a  large  building  by  night  'The 
melancholy  toneofatoatcatwonat  midnight' 
Swift. 

Watch-night  (woch'nit),  n.  Among  Meth- 
odists and  kindred  bodies,  the  last  night  of 
the  year,  on  which  occasion  religious  ser- 
vices are  held  till  the  advent  of  the  New- 
year. 

Watch-imper  (woch'p&-p«rX  n.  An  old- 
fashioned  fancy  ornament,  or  thin  tissue 
lining,  for  the  inside  of  a  watch-case. 

WatCU-poCket  (woch'pok-etX  n.  A  small 
pocket  in  a  dress  for  carrying  a  watch;  also, 
a  similar  pocket  in  the  head-curtain  of  a 
bed,  or  the  like. 

Watch-rate  ( woch'r&t  X  n.  A  ra  >e  author- 
ised to  be  levied  in  England  for  watching 
and  lighting  a  parish  or  horough. 

WatCh-«irlng(woch'sprlngXn.  The  main- 
spring of  a  watch. 

Watcn-tower  (wooh'tou-^r).  n.  A  tower  on 
which  a  sentinel  is  placed  to  watch  for 
enemies,  the  approaon  of  danger,  or  the 
like. 

Watchword  (woch^^rdX  n.  1.  The  word 
given  to  sentinels,  and  to  such  as  have  occa- 
sion to  visit  the  guards,  used  as  a  signal  by 
which  a  friend  is  imown  from  an  enemy,  or 
a  person  who  has  a  right  to  pass  th/t  watch, 
from  one  who  has  not;  a  countersign;  a  pass- 
word. Hence— 2.  Any  preconcerted  indica- 
tion or  a  direction  eagerly  watched  for,  as  a 
signal  for  action. 

All  have  their  ears  upright,  waiting  when  the  •match- 
ward  should  come,  that  they  shouul  all  arise  into  re- 
bellion. SftHMr. 

8.  A  word  used  as  a  motto,  as  exprMsive  of 
a  principle  or  rule  of  action.  'Nor  deal  in 
vaaUih'wwds  overmuch.'    Tennyson. 

'Now*  is  the  constant  syllable  ticking  fh)m  the 
clock  of  time.  'Now'tstheansi^AsMr^of  the  wise. 
'  Now'  is  on  the  banner  of  the  prudenL      Dr.  Parr. 

Watch-WOlk<wochV6rkXn.  The  machinery 
of  a  watch. 

Water  (wii't*rX  «.  [O.K  walerv,  weter, 
tueotor,  A  Sax.  wmter;  O.  Sax.  Motor.  D. 
and  L.O.  water,  O.  waseer.  The  Scandina- 
vian forms  are  somewhat  dlffer«it:  Dan. 
vand  (for  vadn),  IceL  vatn,  8w.  vatten; 
aimilarW  Ooth.  vato  fpL  vatna).  From  a 
root  vad,  iid,  seen  also  in  L.  udue,  wet»  unda, 
a  wave;  Or.  hyddr.  8kr.  tidan,  water.  Akin 
wet  Otter  is  also  from  this  root,  lit.  ^e 
water  animal.]  L  A  fluid,  the  most  abun- 
dant and  most  necessary  for  living  beings  of 
any  in  nature,  except  air.  Water,  when 
pure,  is  transparent,  Inodorons,  tasteless;  a 
powerftU  refractor  of  Ught  an  imperfect 
conductor  of  heat  and  electricity;  it  is  very 
slightly  compressible,  its  absolute  diminu- 
tion for  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  being 
only  abtiut  61*3  millionths  of  its  bulk. 
Although  water  Is  colourless  in  small  qnan- 
tities,  it  is  blue  Uke  the  atmosphere  when 
viewed  in  mass.  It  issnmes  the  solid  form. 


that  of  ice  or  snow,  at  82*  F.,  and  all  lower 
temperatures;  and  it  takes  the  form  of  va« 
pour  or  steam  at  212*  F.  under  a  pressure  of 
29*0  ina  of  mercury,  and  retains  that  form 
at  all  higher  temperatures.   Under  ordinary 
conditions  water  possesses  the  liquid  form 
oiUt  at  temperatures  lying  between  82*  and 
212^.    It  is.  however,  possible  to  cool  water 
very  considerably  below  82'  F.  and  yet  main- 
tain it  in  the  liquid  form;  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  water  must  be  perfectly  clean, 
and  the  water  must  be  maintained  in  a  state 
of  perfect  rest    Water  may  also  be  heated, 
under  pressure,  many  degrees  above  212*  F. 
without  passing  into  the  state  of  steaifL  I'he 
specific  gravity  of  water  is  1  at  89*  -2  F. » being 
the  unit  to  which  the  specific  gravities  of  aU 
solids  and  liquids  are  referred,  as  a  con- 
venient standard,  on  account  of  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state; 
one  cubic  inch  of  water  at  62*  F.,  and  291^ 
inches* barometrical  pressure,  weighs  262'4{^ 
grains.   Distilled  water  ii  815  times  heavier 
than  atmospheric  air.     Water  is  at  its- 
greatest  density  at  89**2  F.  (»4*  C.X  and  in 
this  re«pect  it  presents  a  stnjnilar  exceptioa 
to  the  general  law  of  expanuon  by  heat  If 
water  at  89**2  F.  be  cooled,  it  expands  aa 
it  cools  till  reduced  to  82*,  when  it  soli- 
difies; and  if  water  at  89**2  F.  be  heated, 
it  expands  as  the  temperature  increases* 
in  accordance  with  the  general  law.     In 
a  chemical  point  of  view  water  exhibits- 
in  itself  neitner  acid  nor  basic  properties ; 
but  it  combines  with  both  acids  and  bases- 
forming  hydratee;  it  also  combines  with 
ueutralsalta  Water  also  enters,  as  a  liquid, 
into  a  peculiar  kind  of  combination  with 
the  greater  number  of  all  known  substances. 
Of  all  liquids  water  is  the  most  powerful 
and  general  solvent,  and  on  this  important 
property  its  use  depends.    Without  water 
not  only  the  operations  of  the  chemist  but 
the  processes  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
would  come  to  a  stand.    In  consequence  of 
the  great  solvent  power  of  water  it  is  never 
found  pure  in  nature.    Even  in  rain-water, 
which  is  the  purest,  there  are  always  traces- 
of  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  sea-salt 
Where  the  rain-water  has  filtered  through 
rocks  and  soils,  and  reappears  as  spring  or 
river  water,  it  is  always  more  or  less  charged 
with  salts  derived  from  the  es^th,  such  as- 
sea-salt,  nrpsum,  and  chalk.  When  the  pro- 
portion of  these  is  small  the  water  is  cslled 
toft,  when  larger  it  is  called  hard  toater. 
The  former  dissolves  soap  better,  and  is 
therefore  preferred  for  washing;  tne  latter 
is  often  pleasanter  to  drink.    The  only  way 
to  obtain  perfectly  pure  water  is  to  distU 
it     Distilled  water  is  preserved  in  clean 
well  stopped  bottles,  and  used  in  chemical 
operations.  Water  is  reposited  in  the  earth 
in  inexhaustible  quantiues,  where  it  is  pre- 
served fresh  and  cool,  and  from  which  it 
issues  in  springs,  which  form  streams  and 
rivers.  But  the  great  reservoirs  of  water  on 
the  globe  are  the  ocean,  seas,  and  lakes, 
which  cover  more  than  three-fifths  of  its- 
surface,  and  from  which  it  is  raised  by 
evaporation,  and,  imiting  with  the  air  in  the 
state  of  vapour,  is  wafted  over  the  earth 
ready  to  be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  rain, 
snow,  or  hail.    Water  is  a  compound  sub- 
stance, consisting  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
in  the  proportion  of  2  volumes  of  the  for- 
mer gas  to  1  volume  of  the  latter;  or  by 
weight  it  is  composed  of  2  parts  of  hydrogen 
united  with  16  parts  of  oxygen.  Its  formula 
is  HgO.— 2.  Water  collected  in  a  body;  the 
ocean;  a  sea;  a  lake ;  a  river;  any  collection, 
of  water.    'Such  as  travel  by  land  or  by 
water,'    Comnum  Prayer, 

She  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life. 

And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife.   Byron. 

On  one  side  lay  the  Ocean,  and  on  one 
Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was  fuH 

Tennys0tt. 

8.  Water  from  the  heavens;  rain. 

By  sudden  floods  and  fall  of  waters. 
Backingham*s  army  is  dispersed  and  scatter'd. 

SAaA. 

4.  Used  of  other  fiuids,  liquid  secretions, 
humours,  &c. ;  as.  (a)  tears.  *  Command  these 
frettingtoaf^n  from  your  eyes.'  Shak.  (b) 
Urine;  the  animal  liquor  secreted  by  the  kid- 
neys and  discharged  from  the  bladder.  Shak. 
6.  The  colour  or  lustre  of  a  diamond  or 
pearU  sometimes  perhaps  of  other  precious 
stones;  as,  a  diamond  of  the  first  teater,  that 
is.  perfectly  pure  and  transparent  Hence 
the  figurative  phrase,  a  man  or  a  genius  of 
iheJirMt  water,  that  is,  of  the  first  excellence. 
'  Diamonds  of  a  most  praised  water.'  Shak. 
—Water  bewitched,  a  term  applied  to  any^ 


oh,  cAain;     di,  Sc  lo«A;     g,  go;     J.job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     og,  sifv;     TH,  fAen;  th,  tAIn;     w,  trig;    wh,  tcAig;    xh,  amre.— See  K£T. 
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very  weak  liquid  or  greatly  diluted  drink. 
'  No  more  than  water  oetpitohed.    Sw\ft 

Another  book  ...  is  of  much  more  stupid  charac- 
*  tcr :  oearly  meaainglc&t  indeed,  mere  utattr  bewit- 
*it*d.  CariyU. 

-  Water  of  eryttaUitation,  the  water  which 
unites  chemically  with  many  saltsduring  the 
aut  of  crystallizing.  It  forms  an  essential 
part  of  the  crystal,  but  not  of  the  salt,  and 
is  easily  expelled  by  heat,  when  the  crystals 
generally  fall  to  powder.— To  AoU«ea(er,to  be 
able  to  retain  water  without  lealdng;  hence, 
tight;  sound;  and  fig.  correct;  TaOd;  well* 
grounded  and  developed:  said  of  arguments, 
theories,  and  the  like.  *  Inequalities  of  pro> 
reeding  will  nerer  fuM  vfoter.'  Sir  R. 
L' Ettrange.  —  Mineral  VHiters.  See  under 
Mineral. — Strong  toaten,  brandy,  liquors, 
itc.  [This  term,  once  much  in  use,  ii  now 
almost  obsolete.) 

Water  (wf't^X  v.t  l.  To  irrigate;  to  oyer- 
dow  with  water,  or  to  wet  with  water ;  as, 
to  water  land;  showers  water  the  earth. 

Alas !  our  ywing  alTectioDS  run  to  waste 

Or  wattr  but  the  desert.  ^yr»H. 

2.  To  supply  with  water  or  streams  of  water: 
as,  a  country  well  watered  with  rivers  and 
rivulets.  — &  To  supply  with  water  for  drink; 
as,  to  water  cattle  and  horses. 

Would  the  fountain  of  your  mind  were  dear  ai^ala, 
that  I  might  water  an  ass  at  it.  SMaJt. 

4.  To  subject  to  a  calendering  process,  as 
silk.  Ac.,  in  order  to  make  it  exhibit  a 
variety  of  undulated  reflections  and  plays  of 
light;  to  diversifv  as  if  with  waves.  '  Velvet 
and  watered  silk.'  Locke.— 6.  To  increase 
by  the  unwarrantable  issue  of  new  shares; 
as,  to  water  the  capital  stock  of  a  company 
by  throwing  new  shares  on  the  market  for 
the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  unwary  as  to 
the  actual  state  of  the  company.  [Commer- 
cial slang.] 

Water  (w^'t^rX  v.i.  l.  To  shed  water  or 
liquid  matter;  as,  his  eyes  began  to  water.— 
2.  To  get  or  take  in  water;  as,  the  ship  put 
into  port  to  water.— S.  To  make  water;  to 
void  urine.  Prior.— 4.  To  drink;  to  swallow 
lionor. 

They  call  drinking  deep,  dyeing  scarlet;  and  when 
you  breathe  in  your  waUHng',  they  cry '  hem  I '  Sha*. 

b.  To  gather  saliva  as  a  symptom  of  appetite; 

to  have  a  longing  de^re.    'There  was  a 

Spaniard's  mouth  so  UHStered.'    Shak. 
Waterage  (w||'t«r-&J  \  fi.    Money  paid  for 

transportation  by  water. 
Water-aloe  (w^W-ai-dX  «-    8««  Water- 

SOLDIER. 

Water-apple  <wi»'t6r-ap-l),  n.  A  tree  and 
its  fruit  of  the  genus  Anona  {A.  retieulcUa). 

See  CUSTARD-APPLB. 

Water-aTen8(w(^'t«r-av^ns),n.  SeeAVBN& 

Water-back  (w(^'t^r-bak),  n.  An  iron  cham- 
ber or  reservoir  at  the  back  of  a  cooking- 
range  or  stove,  to  utilize  the  heat  of  the  fire 
in  keeping  a  supply  of  hot  water. 

Water-bdllff  (wA't«r.b&-lif ).  n.  1.  A  cus- 
tom-house ofBcer  in  a  port  town  for  search- 
ing ships.— 2.  A  former  officer  of  the  London 
corporation  who  saw  to  the  observance  of 
the  statutes  and  bye-laws  applicable  to  the 
river  Thamea  —8.  One  who  watches  a  sal- 
mon river  to  prevent  poaching. 

Water-l)aroilieter(wft't*r.ba-rom-et.Ar),  n. 
A  barometer  in  which  water  is  substituted 
for  mercury.    See  under  Barometer. 

Water-barrel  (wft't^r-bar-el),  n.  l.  a  water- 
cask. —2.  In  mining,  a  large  wrought-iron 
barrel  with  a  self-acting  valve  in  the  bot- 
tom, used  in  drawing  water  where  there  are 
no  pumps.     E.  H.  Knight. 

Water-bath  ( wn't^rbith),  ?  i.  l .  A  bath  com- 
posed of  water,  in  contradistinction  from  a 
rapottr-fratA.- 2.  In  chem.  a  large  deep  bath 
ot  water  at  a  certain  temperature,  in  which 
vessels  may  stand  for  the  purpose  of  heat 
or  evaporation.  —8.  A  bain-marie  (which  seeX 

Water -battery  ( wg'Wr-bat-t«r-i ),  n.  In 
elect,  a  voltaic  battery  in  which  water  is  the 
liquid  used  to  excite  electric  action. 

Water-bean  (w»'ter-ben),  »i.  a  plant,  Ne- 
lumbium  epeciotttm.    See  NELUMBIUM. 

Water-bear  (w»'t6r-bar).  n.  The  popular 
name  for  the  members  of  thetemily  Hacro- 
biotidae.  or  bear-animalouies.    See  Macro- 

BIOTIDJL 

Water-bearer  (wA't^r-b&r-«rX  n.  In  aetron. 
a  sign  of  the  zodiac.    See  A(^uarius. 

Water-bearlnjf(w*'tAr-bir-ing),n.  inmach. 
a  device  in  which  water  or  steam  pressure 
is  employed  to  counterbalance  the  down- 
ward pressure  upon  a  rotating  shaft,  thereby 
obviating  friction.     E.  H.  Knight 

Water-bed(wft't^r-bedX  n.  a  bed  composed 
of  water  covered  by  a  caoutchouc  mattress. 


on  which  a  patient  resta  By  this  bed  all 
sensible  pressure  on  any  part  of  the  body  is 
removed,  so  that  bed-sores  are  averted  and 
great  relief  from  suffering  effected.  Called 
also  Hydroetatie  Bed. 
Water-beetle  (wft't6r-b6-tlX  n.    See  DTTI8- 

OIDJt. 

Water-bellOWB  (wg't6r-bel-16z).  n.  A  ma- 
chine for  blowing  air  into  a  furnace.-  It 
consists  of  two  or  more  inverted  vessels 
suspended  from  the  ends  of  a  working-beam, 
and  alternately  rising  and  falling  in  cisterns 
which  are  nearly  full  of  water,  there  being 
an  induction-pipe  and  an  eduction-pipe  for 
each  vessel,  having  their  ends  rising  inside 
the  vessel  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
the  induction-pipe  having  a  valve  at  top. 
the  eduction -pipe  one  at  bottom,  so  that 
the  air  cannot  pass  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Water-betony  (wft't^-bet-^niX  n.  a  plant, 
Serophiiiaria  aquatiea.    See  Bbtont. 

Water-bird  (wft't6r-b6rdX  «».  A  bird  that 
frequents  the  water. 

Water-bllll]Dl(w»'t«r-blingks}.n.  A  British 
plant,  Montia/ontana.    See  MONTIA. 

water-boatman  (wft't«r-bOt-man).  n.  The 
boat-fly,  a  hemipterous  insect  of  the  genus 
Notonecta  (N.  glauea).    See  Boat-flt. 

Water-borne  (wn't^r-bdmX  n.  Borne  by 
the  water;  floated;  having  water  sufficient 
to  float;  as,  ships  toaUr-bome  by  the  flowing 
Ude.    SmolUtt 

Water-bottle  (wft't6r-bot-lX  n.  A  glass 
toilet  bottle:  a  Dottle  for  holding  water  at 
table. 

Water-braih  (w»'t6r-brashX  n.  A  form  of 
indigestion,  otherwise  called  Pyrotit  (which 
seeV    Called  also  Water-qualm. 

Water-break  <w»'t«r-brakX  n.  A  wavelet 
or  ripple.    [Bare.] 

Many  a  sihrerr  wattf-bremk 

Above  the  goliden  graret       TennyxtH. 

Water-brid(re  (w(|'t«r-brij).  n.  In  euan^- 
boileri,  a  hoiiow  partition  at  the  back  of  a 
furnace  communicating  with  the  other 
water  spaces,  and  formingpart  of  the  heat- 
ing surface.    Called  also  Water-table. 

Water-budfet.  Water-boiiget(wA't6r-bu- 
|et,  Wft't6r-bd-jet ),  n.  A  heraldic  device 
mtended  to  represent  a  vessel,  or  rather 
two  vessels  connected  by  a  yoke,  anciently 


2  ^^^T^  3 

Water-budget. 

I,  Modem  form,    a  and  3.  Ancient  forms. 

used  by  soldiers  for  carrying  water  in  long 
marches  and  desert  places;  and  also  by 
water-carriers,  to  convey  water  from  con- 
duits to  the  houses  of  tlie  citizens.  It  is  a 
bearing  frequent  in  English  coat-armour. 
See  Bouoet. 

Water  -  bug  ( wft't*r-bugX  n.  The  popular 
name  for  insects  of  the  tribe  Hydrocorisse. 

Water-butt  (w»'t6r-but),  n.  A  large  open- 
headed  cask,  usually  set  up  on  end  in  an 
outhouse  or  close  to  a  dwelling,  serving  as 
a  reservoir  for  rain  or  pipe  water. 

Water-caltrop8(w»'t6r-kal-tropsXn.  LAn 
aquatic  plant  of  the  genus  Potamogeton, 
nat.  order  NaiadacesB,  or  pond -weeds. — 
2.  An  aquatic  plant  of  the  genus  Trapa.  See 
under  Caltrop. 

Water-carriage(w||'t6r-kar-rijX  n.  1.  Trans- 
portation or  conveyance  by  water,  or  the 
means  of  transporting  by  water.  —2.  t  Means 
of  conveyance  by  water;  a  vessel  or  boat 

The  most  brittle  water^arria^e  was  used  among 
the  Egyptians,  who.  as  Strabo  saith.  would  sail  some- 
times in  boats  made  of  earthenware.     Artttthnot. 

Water-cart  (wo't^r-kJlrt).  n.  A  cart  carry- 
ing water  for  sale  or  for  watering  streets, 
gardens.  <tc.  For  the  latter  purpose  the 
cart  bears  a  large  cask  or  tank  of  water, 
which,  by  means  of  a  tube  or  tubes  perfor- 
ated with  holes,  is  sprinkled  on  roads  and 
streets  to  prevent  dust  from  rising,  or  in 
gardens  to  water  plants. 

Water-cask  (wft't*r-kask).  n.  A  large  strong 
hooped  barrel,  used  in  siiips  for  holding 
water  for  the  use  of  those  on  board.  Iron 
tanks  are  now  preferred  to  wooden  casks. 

Water-Castert ( wa'tAr-kast-^). n.  [Water  =^ 
urine,  and  east,  as  in  *ea*t  a  nativity.']  A 
quack  who  professes  to  discover  the  diseases 
of  his  patients  by  examining  their  urine. 


Water-oement  (wft't6r.s*-mentX  n.  a  ce- 
ment which  possesses  the  property  of  har- 
dening under  water,  and  is  therefore  em- 
ployed in  structures  which  are  built  under 
water;  and  also  for  lining  cisterns,  for  coat- 
ing damp  walls  on  basement  stories,  itc. 
See  Cbmsmt.  Pozzolama. 

Water-chestnut  ( w^ '  t6r-ches-nut  X  n.  a 
plant,  Trapa  natane.    See  Trapa. 

Water  -  chldnreed  ( wn'tto  -  chik- wM  x  n. 

Same  as  Water-blink*. 

Water- (dock  (wn't^r-klok).  n.  The  clep- 
sydra; an  instrument  or  machine  serving  to 
measure  time  by  the  dischaige  of  watw. 
See  Clepsydra. 

Water-doset  (wft't«r-klox-etX  n.  Aprirj 
having  a  contrivance  for  carrying  off  the 
discharges  by  means  of  water  tmron^  a 
waste-pipe  below. 

Water-colour  (w»'tdrlral-«rX  n.  In  paint- 
ing,  a  colour  carefully  ground  up  with  water 
and  isinglass  or  othermucilsge  instead  of  oil. 
Water-colours  are  often  prepared  in  the 
form  of  small  cakes  dried  hard,  which  can 
be  rubbed  on  a  moistened  psJette  when 
wanted.  Moist  water-colours  in  a  semi-fluid 
state  are  also  used ;  they  are  generally  kept 
in  metal  tubes,  which  preserve  them  froon 
drying  up:  often  used  adjectively;  as.  a 
water-colour  drawing. — Water*eolottr  painU 
ing,  (a)  a  species  of  painting  in  which  the 
medium  of  representation  is  water-colours 
instead  of  oil-colours.  (6)  A  painting  done 
in  water-colours. 

Water-colourlst  (ws't«r>kul-«r-istX  n.  One 
who  paiuts  in  water-colours. 

Wateroourse  (ws'tdr-k6rs),  f k  1.  A  stream 
of  water;  a  river  or  brook. 

a  riotous  confluence  of  waUrcmrMS  .  .  . 

Where  all  but  yester  eve  was  dusty  dry.  TeMtvs0tt. 

2.  A  channel  or  canal  made  for  the  convey- 
ance of  water.— 8.  In  law,  a  right  to  toe 
benefit  or  flow  of  a  river  or  stream,  including 
that  of  having  the  course  of  the  stream  kepi 
free  from  anv  interruption  or  disturbance, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  proprietor,  by  the 
acts  of  persons  without  his  own  territory, 
whether  owing  to  a  diversion  of  the  water 
or  to  it4  obstruction  or  pollution. 

Water-craft  (wf't^r-kraf tX  n.  Vessels  and 
boats  plying  on  water. 

Water-crake  (ws't^r-kr&kX  n.  Same  aa 
Waier-oueeL 

Water-crane  (wft'tAr-krtoX  n.  An  appar- 
atus for  supplying  water  from  an  elevated 
tank,  as  to  the  tender  of  a  locomotive. 

Water-cress  (w|^'t«r-kres).  n.  An  aquatic 
plant,  Nasturtium  ojleinaie.  See  Nastur- 
tium. 

Water-crow  (ws't*r-kp6X  n.  The  water- 
ousel  or  dipper  (which  see).    [ScotctL  ] 

Water  -  crowfoot  ( ws '  t*r  -  kro  -  f  6t  >,  ».  A 
common  aquatic  plant  (RanututUue  aqua- 
tilis),  with  showy  white  flowers. 

Water-cure  (wn't^r-kOrX  n.  Hydropathy 
(which  seeX 

Water-deck  (w«'tdr-dekX  n.  a  painted 
piece  of  canvas  used  for  covering  the  saddle 
and  bridle,  ^rths,  Ac ,  of  a  dragoon's  horse. 

Water-dCTU  (ws't6r-de-vilX  n.  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  larva  of  a  British 
aquatic  insect  of  the  genus  Hydrophilua, 
the  H.  pioeue,  common  in  ponds  and  cUtchea. 

Water-dock  (wn't^r-dokX  n.  In  6ot 
Rumex  aquatieui  and  R.  Hydrolapathum. 

Water-doctor  (w»'t6r-dok-t*rx  h.  1.  a 
water-caster  (which  seeX— 2.  A  hydrupatltist 
(which  seeX 

water-dog  (wn'tir-dogX  n.  l.  A  dog  accna- 
tomed  to  the  water,  and  having  remarluble 
swimming  powers;  speciflcaUy,  a  water- 
spaniel  See  Water-spam  IKL.— 2.  A  name 
given  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  to 
various  species  of  salamanders. —3.  A  name 
for  small,  irregular,  floating  clouds  in  a 
rainy  season,  supposed  to  Indicate  rain. 
[Provincial  English  and  Scotch.}— 4.  A  sailor, 
especially  an  old  sailor;  a  salt.    (CoUoq.] 

Water-drain  (ws't^r-dr&nX  n.  A  drain  or 
channel  for  water  to  run  off. 

Water-drainage  (wi^'t«r-dran-iJX  n.  The 
draining  off  of  water. 

Water -dressing  (wn't^r-dies-ingX  n.  la 
turg.  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  uicrra 
by  tlie  application  of  water  or  of  dressings 
saturated  with  water  only.    Ihmglieon. 

Water-drop  (w^'t^r-dropX  n.  A  dmp  of 
water;  hence,  a  tear.  '  Waste  huge  stones 
with  little  tea ter-dropt. '    Shak. 

Let  not  women's  weapons,  wa^r^dr^fs. 
Stain  my  man's  cheeks.  iihak. 

Water-dropwort  (wft't6r-drop-w*rt).  a 
The  common  name  of  several  BritHh  plants 
of  the  genus  (Enanthe.    See  (EaAsrrHB. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  ffU;       m£.  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;      n6te,  not,  mbve;       tdbe,  tub,  bgll;       oil,  pound;       il,  Sc.  abtiae;     y,  8«l  f^. 
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Watered  (wn'tArdX  a.  Having  •  wavy  ap- 
pearance; as,  watered  tilk  or  paper. 

Water-elder  (wi>'t*r-el.d6rx  n.  a  name 
given  to  the  wild  gelder-roM  (Viburnum 
OptUm).    See  Viburmum. 

Water- elephant  (wn'tdr-el-d-fant),  f».   A 

name  given  to  the  hippopotamoa. 

Water-enilne  (wn't^r-en-JinX  n.  An  en- 
gine to  raiie  water,  or  an  engine  propelled 
by  water. 

Waterer  (w»'t6r-«rX  n.  One  who  watera. 
Cook. 

WaterfUl  (wn'tArful).  n.  L  A  faU  or  per- 
pendicular descent  of  the  water  of  a  river 
or  stream,  or  a  descent  nearly  perpendic- 
ular ;  a  cascade ;  a  cataract  —1  A  stock  or 
neck-tie  with  long  ends.    [CoUoq.] 

A  gaudy-figured  satin  waistcoat  and  wattr/alt  of 
the  same  material,  and  resplendent  with  Jewellery. 

MacmtUan's  king. 

Water-flgllt  (wft'tto-fitX  n.  A  naval  battle. 
UUUnx. 

Water-flag  (wn'tAr-flagX  n.  A  plant.  IrU 
PteudaeoruM.  Called  also  Yelloto  Iris  and 
Flotcer-de-lis.    See  iRia 

Water-flannel  (w»'t6r-flan-nelX  It.  a  plant, 
Con/trva  critpa,  one  of  the  alg»,  which  forms 
beds  of  entangled  filaments  on  the  surface 
of  water. 

Water-flea  (w|^'tto*fldX  n.  A  name  given  to 
variona  small  entomostracous  cmstaceans. 
one  of  the  most  common  of  which  is  Daphnia 
index.  (See  Daphmu.)  Another  is  the 
Polyphemue  itagnorum,  common  in  stag- 
nant pools  and  ditches  in  some  parts  of 
Britain  and  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Water-flood  <wft't*r-fludX  n.  A  flood  of 
water;  an  iniudsition. 

Water-flowing  (wft'tto-fl6-ingX  a.  Flowing 
like  water;  streaming. 
My  mercy  dried  their  wattr-Jtawittg^  tears.    ShaM. 

Water-fly  (wn't^r-fllX  n.  L  An  insect  that 
is  seen  on  the  water;  specifically,  a  member 
of  the  genus  Perla.— 2.  Used  as  an  emblem 
of  emptiness  and  vanity.  '  Dost  know  this 
vMter-fiy  f '    Shak. 

Water-fowl  (w||'t«rfoul),  n.  l.  A  bird  that 
frequents  the  water,  or  lives  about  rivers, 
lakes,  or  on  or  near  the  sea;  an  aquatic  fowl 
The  term  is  generally  applied  to  web-footed 
birds,  but  sometimes  eroploved  also  to  in- 
clude herons,  plovers,  and  other  birds  which 
frequent  rivers,  lakes,  and  sea -shores. — 
2.  Such  birds  collectively;  wild-fowL 

Water^fox  (wf'tdr-foksX  n.  A  name  given 
to  the  carp  on  account  of  its  supposed  cun- 
ning,   li.  Walton. 

Water-frame  (w|^'t6r-frimX  n.  The  name 
given  to  Arkwright's  frame  fur  spinning 
cotton  on  account  of  its  having  been  at  first 
driven  by  water.  Called  also  Throttle 
(which  see). 

water-furrow (wn't^r-furtX  n.  in agri  a 
deep  furrow  made  for  conducting  water  from 
the  ground  and  keeping  it  dry. 

Water-furrow  (w»'t6r-fu-rdX  v.t  To 
plough  or  open  water-furrows  in ;  to  drain 
by  means  of  water-furrows.    Tutier. 

Water-gige  (w»'tdr-g4JX  n.  Same  as 
Water-gaupe. 

Water-gaU  (w»'t6r-giMX  ^  I  Water,  and 
O.  £.  galle,  IceL  gaUi,  O.  aalle,  fault,  flaw, 
impenection.  ]  1.  A  cavity  made  in  the 
earth  by  a  torrent  of  water.— 2.  An  appear- 
ance in  the  sky  known  from  experience  to 
presage  the  approach  of  rain ;  a  rainbow- 
coloured  spot ;  an  imperfectly  formed  or  a 
secondary  rainbow;  a  weather-gall. 

And  round  about  her  tear-distained  eye 
Blue  circles  streamed,  like  rainbows  in  the  sky. 
These  wafrr-fuUt  in  her  dim  element 
Foretell  new  storms.  ShaJk. 

False  good  news  are  always  produced  by  true  good, 
Uke  the  water-foU  by  the  rainbow.      //.  Waif^. 

Water-cangt  (w»'t6r-gangX  n.  A  trench  or 
course  for  conveying  a  stream  of  water. 

Water-gat  (wa't«r-gas).  n.  An  illuminating 
gas  obtainea  by  decomposing  water.  Steam 
IS  passed  over  red-hot  coke,  when  the  oxygen 
being  absorbed  the  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
oxide  are  passed  through  a  retort  in  which 
carbonaceous  matter  is  undergoing  decom- 
position, absorbing  therefrom  sufllcient  car- 
ton to  render  it  luminous  when  lighted. 

Water-gauge  (wj|'t6r-gftjx  n^  l  An  instru- 
men  t  for  measuring  or  ascertaining  the  depth 
or  quantity  of  water,  as  in  the  boiler  of  a 
steam-engine.— 2.  A  wall  or  bank  to  restrain 
or  hold  back  water. 

Water-gayel  (w»'t*r-ga-velX  n.  In  tetc,  a 
rent  psid  for  fishing  or  any  other  benefit  de- 
rived from  some  river. 

Water-germander  (w|^'t6r-j«r-manMto),  n. 
A  plant.  Teuerium  Seordium. 


Water-glider  (wa't«r-gUd-«rX  n.  One  who 
practises  the  art  of  water-gilding  (which  seeX 

Water-glldins(wa't«r-giid-mgXn.  The 
gilding  of  metallic  surfaces  by  covering  them 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury 
and  gold,  called  quiek-tpoter,  and  then  vola- 
tilixing  the  mercury  by  heat  The  gold  is 
thus  left  adhering  to  the  surface,  upon  which 
itisafterwardsbnmishad.  Called  also  ITasA- 
gilding. 

Water-gladlole(w»'t«r-glad.i-&i).n.  A 
name  given  to  the  fiowering-rush  (Butomtu 
umbeWUue).    See  Flowerirq-rush. 

Water-glass  (w»'t«r  glasX  n.  i.  A  water- 
clock  (which  see).  '  Full  time  .  .  .  mea- 
sured oy  the  water-glati.'  Orote.—i.  A  sol- 
uble alkaline  silicate  made  by  boiling  silica  in 
an  alkali,  as  soda  or  potassa,  used  to  give  sur- 
faces, as  of  walls,  a  durable  coat  or  covering 
resembling  glass  as  a  vehicle  for  colours  in 
wall-pain tmg  and  other  purposes  A  painting 
thus  fixed  has  no  gloss,  and  can  be  seen  in  aU 
lights.    CaUed  also  5o<uM0  Otosf. 

Water-god  (wa't«r-godX  n.  In  myth,  a 
deity  that  preaides  over  the  water. 

Water-groel  (w»'t«r-grii-elX  n.  A  liquid 
food  composed  of  water  and  a  small  portion 
of  meal  or  other  farinaceous  substance  boiled 
and  seasoned  with  salt 

I  could  eat  wmter-gruti  with  thee  a  month  for  thb 
jest,  my  dear  rogue.  B.  y^nnn, 

Water-KUt  ( w»'t6r-gutX  n.  The  common 
name  of  cryptogamic  plants  of  the  genus 
Enteromorpha,  nat  order  Ulvacese.  The 
most  general  species,  B.  intestino^.-occurs 
in  fresh  as  well  as  salt  water,  K.  compreeta 
being  the  more  common  species  on  tidal 
rocka.  When  floating  in  the  water  these 
plants  very  much  resemble  the  intestines  of 
an  animal,  hence  the  name. 

Water-hammer  (w»'t6r-ham-mdrX  n.  A 
toy,  consisting  of  a  vessel  partially  fiUed  with 
water,  and  from  which  the  air  Is  exhausted, 
the  vessel  being  hermetically  sealed.  It  is  so 
called  because  when  the  water  is  shaken  it 
strikes  against  the  vessel  with  a  noise  similar 
to  that  01  a  hammer,  there  being  no  air  to  im- 
pede its  motion. 

Water-hemlook  (wn-t^r-hem'lok),  n.  A 
British  plant  {Cieuta  vtrosa).  growing  in 
ditches,  lakes,  and  rivers.    See  Ciouta. 

Water-hemp  (wa't^r-hempXn.  A  North 
American  plant  (Acnida  cannabina),  grow- 
ing in  salt  marshea 

Water-hemp-agrlmony(wii-t6r-hemp'- 
ag-ri-mon-iX  n.  A  plant,  Bident  tripartita. 
JBupatorium  cannabinum  is  also  called 
water-hemp-agrimony. 

Water-hen  (w(^'t6r-henX  n.  A  water-fowl 
of  the  genus  Oallinula,  the  O.  efdoropuM,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Rallidn.  It  is  known 
also  by  the  names  of  Moorhen  and  OaUinule 
(which  seeX 

Water-hog  (wn'tAr-hogX  n.  l.  A  South 
American  rodent  manunal  (Hydrochcerus 
eapybara)  of  aquatic  habits.  See  Capt- 
BARA.  —2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  an 
African  genus  of  8uid»  (Potamochoerus) 
closely  allied  to  the  wart-hog. 

Water-horehonnd  (wn-t^r-hdrOioundX  n. 
A  British  plant,  Lycoput  europcetu,  called 
also  Oypey-XDort  (which  see). 

Water-norse-tall  (w»-t6r-hors'talX  n.  The 
common  name  of  several  British  aquatic 
plants  of  the  genus  Chara,  nat  order  Char- 
aceie. 

Water-hyssop  (w»-t6r-his'sop),  n.  A  plant, 
Oratiola  oJUinaliSt  nat  order  Scrophulari- 
ace».    See  Gratiola. 

Water-inch  (wf't^r-inshXn.  Inhydrauliet, 
a  measure  of  water  equal  to  the  quantity 
discharged  in  24  hours  through  a  circular 
opening  of  1  inch  diameter  leading  from  a 
reservoir,  under  the  leatt  pressure,  that  is, 
when  the  water  is  only  so  high  as  to  merely 
cover  the  orifice.  This  quantity  is  600  cubic 
feet  very  nearly. 

Watermess  (wii't£r-i-nesX  n.  The  state  of 
being  watery.    ArbuthnoL 

Watmng  (wn't*r-ing}.  n.  1.  The  act  ot 
overflowing  or  sprinkling  with  water;  the 
act  of  supplying  with  water  for  drink  or 
other  purposes.— 2.  The  place  where  water 
is  supplied.— 3.  The  process  of  giving  a 
wave-like  appearance  to  anything;  a  mode 
of  ornamentation  whereby  a  wave  pattern 
is  produced,  or  where  the  article  subjected 
to  the  process  is  made  to  exhibit  a  wavy 
lustre  and  different  plays  of  light;  specifi- 
cally, (a)  A  process  of  giving  a  wave-like 
appearance  to  fabrics  by  passing  them  be- 
I  tween  metallic  rollers  variously  engraved, 
which  bearing  unequally  upon  the  stuff 
I    render  the  surface  unequal,  so  as  to  reflect 


the  light  differently,  (b)  A  similar  effect 
produced  on  metal,  as  on  a  sword  blade,  by 
welding  together  various  qualities  of  steeL 
(e)  A  similar  effect  produced  in  house-paint- 
ing bv  wiping  the  ground  with  a  dry  brush, 
in  a  flowing  or  irr^ular  manner,  while  wet 
with  colour. 

Watering-call  (w»'t6r.ing-k»lX  n.  MUU. 
a  call  or  sound  of  a  trumpet  on  which  the 
cavalrv  assemble  to  water  their  horses. 

Watennf-can  (wft't6r-ing-kan),  n.  Same 
as  Watenngpot. 

Watering-place  (wg't6r-ing-pl&sX  n.  i.  A 
place  where  water  may  be  obtained,  as  for 
a  ship,  for  cattle,  dkc.— 2.  A  town  or  place 
to  which  people  resort  at  certain  seasons  in 
order  to  drinic  mineral  waters,  or  for  bath- 
ing. Ac,  as  at  the  sea-side. 

Watering-pot  (w»'t«r-ing-potX  n.  A  hand 
vessel  for  sprinlcling  water  on  plants,  and 
the  like:  a  watering-can;  a  water-pot — 
Walerina-pot  $hell,  the  popular  name  for  a 
genus  (Aspergillum)  of  lamellibranchiate 
mollusca  belonging  to  the  family  Gastro* 
cluenidA. 

Watertng-tnmgh  (wft't«r-ing-trofX  n.  A 
trough  in  which  cattle  and  horses  drink. 

Waterish  (wi»'tdr-ishX  a.  l.  Resembling 
water;  waterv;  thin,  as  a  liquor.  '  Fed  upon 
such  nice  anateaterith  diet  Shak.  Hence— 
2.  Pig.  weak;  insipid.  l>ryden.—S.  Moist; 
somewhat  watery;  as.  watenth  land.  '  Water- 
ieh  Burgundy.'    Shak. 

Some  parts  of  the  earth  grow  moorish  or  waterish, 
others  dry.  Sir  M.  Halt. 

WaterishnessCwn'tAr-ish-nesXn.  ThesUta 
or  quality  of  being  waterislL    Floyer. 

Water-laid  (w»'tir-l&dX  a.  AppUed  to  a 
certain  kind  of  rope.    See  Bopb. 

Waterlander,  Waterlandlan  (w»'t«r- 
land-6r.  w]^' t6r-land-yan  X  n.  A  member 
of  the  more  moderate  of  the  two  sections 
into  which  the  Dutch  Auabaptists  became 
divided  in  the  sixteenth  century  on  the 
question  of  excommunication,  both  with 
regard  to  the  strictness  and  severity  with 
which  it  was  applied,  as  well  as  the  extent 
to  which  it  reachea,  their  opponents  ex- 
tending it  to  the  relatives  of  the  offender : 
so  called  from  a  district  in  Holland  called 
WaUrland. 

Water-leaf  (wi>'t6r-l6f).  n.  The  common 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Hydrophyllum, 
so  called  from  their  having  in  the  spring  a 
small  quantity  of  water  in  the  cavity  of 
each  leaf. 

Water-leff  (w»'t«r-legX  n.  In  tteam-boHerB, 
a  vertical  water  space  connecting  other 
water  spaces,  and  crossing  a  flue  space,  by 
which  Its  contents  are  heated. 

Water-lemon  (wa't«r-le-monX  n.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  PaMiflora.  the  P.  laur^olia. 

See  PA88IFL0RA. 

Waterless  (w»'t6r-lesX  a.  Destitute  of 
water. 

Alas!  the  snow  shall  be  black  and  scalding. 
The  sea  ■waUrUts,  fish  in  the  mountain.    Wyatt. 

Water-leyel  (wft't^r-lev-el).  n.  l.  The  level 
formed  by  the  surface  of  still  water— 2.  A 
levelling  instniment  in  which  water  Is  em- 

Floyed  Instead  of  mercury  or  spirit  of  wine, 
t  consists  of  a  glass  tube  containing  water, 
open  at  both  ends,  and  having  the  ends 
turned  up.  When  the  tube  is  placed  on  a 
horizontal  surface  the  water  will  stand  at 
the  same  height  in  the  turned  up  ends,  and 
when  placed  in  an  inclined  position  the 
water  will  manifestly  stand  highest  in  the 
depressed  end. 

Water-lily  (w»'t6r-lil-iX  n.  The  common 
name  of  aquatic  planta  of  the  genera  Nvm- 
phsBa  and  Nuphar,  distinguished  for  their 
beautiful  flowers  and  large  floating  leaves. 
The  royal  water-lily  is  the  Vietorta  regia. 
See  Kymphjba  and  Nuphar. 

Water-lime  (wft't6r-limx  n.  Hydraulic 
lime.    See  unaer  Hjdraulio. 

Water-line  (w(^'tdr-llnX  n.  in  ^ip-buHd- 
ing,  one  of  those  horizontal  lines  supposed 
to  be  described  bv  the  surface  of  the  water 
on  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  and  which  are 
exhibited  at  certain  depths  upon  the  sheer- 
draught  The  most  particular  of  these 
lines  are,  the  light  water-line,  which  shows 
the  depression  of  the  ship's  bodv  in  the 
water  when  she  is  light  or  unladen;  and 
the  load  water-line,  which  exhibits  her  de- 
pression in  the  water  when  laden. 

Water-looost  (wft'tAr-ld-kustX  n.  See 
Swamp-locust  trek. 

Water-logged  (wR'tftr-logdX  a.  Lying  like 
a  log  on  the  water.  Appued  to  a  ship  when 
by  leaking  and  receiving  a  great  quantity 
of  water  into  her  hold  she  has  become  so 


ch.  oAain;     £h.  8c.  loeA;     g,  po;     ],iob;    h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sinj^;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w.  trig;    wh,  ipAig;     zh,  azure.— See  Kkt. 
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haaTy  m  to  be  nearly  or  altogether  unman- 
ageable, though  still  keeping  afloat 
Waterman  (w»'t6r-man),  tk   i.  A  boatman; 
a  ferryman;  a  man  who  manages  wator- 
craft;  one  who  plies  for  hire  on  nvers,  Ac 

The  waterman  forlorn,  alone  the  shore, 
Pensive  reclines  upon  his  useless  oar.  Gajf. 

2.  A  person  who  Waits  at  a  cab-stand  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  horses  with  wator, 
calling  the  cabmen  when  they  are  absent, 
and  the  like,  for  which  he  receives  a  fee  of 
a  copper.    He  wears  a  badge  and  a  number. 

•Cab.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.— •  Here  you  are,  sir,' 
shouted  a  strang'e  specimen  of  the  human  race.  .  .  . 
This  was  the  vaUrtmtn.  '  Here  you  are,  sir.  Now, 
then,  fint  cab  I'  And  the  first  cab  havini;  been 
fetched  from  the  public-hoose,  where  he  was  smok> 
ing  his  first  frfpe,  he  Dickens. 

Water-mark  (w»'t6r-milrk),  n.  l.  The  mark 
or  limit  of  the  rise  of  a  flood;  the  maris  in- 
dicating the  rise  and  fell  of  the  tide.— 2.  A 
water-line  (which  see).— 3.  In  paper-mak- 
ing, any  distinguishing  device  or  devices 
indelibly  stamped  in  the  substance  of  a 
sheet  of  paper  during  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. They  are  produced  by  bending 
wires  to  the  form  of  the  reouired  device. 
Ac.,  and  attaching  them  to  the  surface  of 
the  wire-cloth  of  the  mould  or  machine. 
The  wator-marks  used  by  the  earlier  paper- 
makers  have  given  names  to  several  of  the 
present  standard  sixes  of  paper,  uvot,  foolt- 
eap,  crovm,  elephant,  and  po»t,  tiie  latter 
being  so  called  from  the  device  of  a  post- 
man^ horn  as  water-mark. 

Water-meadow  (wn'ter-me-ddX  n.  A  mea- 
dow capable  of  being  kept  in  a  state  of  fer- 
tility by  being  overflowed  with  water  at 
certain  seasons  from  some  adjoining  stream. 

Water-measure  (w#'ter-mezh-ar),  n.  A 
measure  formerly  in  use  for  articles  brought 
by  water,  as  coals,  oysters,  &c.  The  bushel 
used  for  this  purpose  was  larger  than  the 
Winchester  bushel  by  about  three  gallons. 

Water-melon  (w»'ter-mel-on).  n.  A  pUnt 
and  its  fruit,  the  Cacumu  CUruUu8,  or  Cit- 
ruUus  mUffaria,  nai  order  Cucurbitacese. 
This  plant  requires  a  warm  climate  to  bring 
it  to  perfection.  It  also  requires  a  drv, 
sandy,  warm  soiL  and  will  not  grow  well  in 
any  other.  The  fruit  abounds  iiith  a  sweet- 
ish liquor  resembling  water  in  colour,  which 
is  very  refreshing,  and  the  pulp  is  remark- 
ably rich  and  deucioua  It  forms  the  chief 
part  of  the  meat  and  drink  of  the  people  of 
Egypt  for  several  months  of  the  year,  and 
is  largely  cultivated  in  India,  China.  Japan, 
America,  and  in  short  in  most  dry  hot  parte 
of  the  world  for  the  sake  of  ite  juice. 

Water-meter  (wa'ter-mS-ter).  n.  l.  An  in- 
strument that  measures  the  quantity  of 
wator  that  passes  through  it.  as  a  gas-meter 
measures  gas.  There  are  various  kinds  of 
contrivances  for  this  purpose.— 2.  An  instru- 
ment fur  determining  the  amount  of  water 
evaporated  in  a  given  time,  as  from  a  stejun- 
boiler. 

Water-mllfoU  (wft'ter-mU-foUX  »•  The 
common  name  of  three  British  perennial 
aquatic  plante  with  crowded,  often  whorled, 
leaves,  of  the  genus  Myriophyllum,  nat 
order  Haloragen. 

Water-mill  (wg'ter-mil),  n.  A  mill  whose 
machinerv  is  moved  by  water. 

Water-mint  (wn'ter-mint),  n.  A  plant, 
Mentha  aquatica,  which  grows  in  wet 
grounds  and  ditohea 

Water-mite  (wn'termlt).  n.  One  of  the 
HyiirachnidaB,  a  division  of  the  Acarida. 

Water-mole  (wf^'ter-moix  n.  Same  as  Duck- 
bill  (which  seeX 

Water-murrain  (wA'ter-mor-inX  n.  A 
disease  among  cattle. 

Water-net  (wn't^r-net),  n.  A  species  of 
green-spored  alg»,  nat.  order  Hydrodictyem 
and  senus  Hydrodictyon  (H.  utrieuiatum), 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a  green  net, 
composed  of  fllamente  inclosing  pentagonal 
and  hexagonal  spacea 

Water-newt  (wf^'t^r-nOt).  n.  A  name  com- 
mon to  two  species  of  long-tailed  batrachians 
of  the  genus  Triton.  T.  punetatus  and  T. 
eriitatus,  from  their  frequenting  ponds, 
ditches,  Ac.    See  Newt. 

Water-nixie  (wa't^r-nik-sl),  n.  A  water- 
spirit;  an  elf  inhabiting  the  water. 

The  shallowness  of  a  waier'nixi^x  soul  may  hare 
a  charm  until  she  becomes  didactie     Gtorgt  Eliot. 

Water-nut  (wf^'t^r-nut).  n.  One  of  the  Urge 
edible  seeds  of  plante  of  the  genus  Trapa ; 
a  singhara-nut    See  Tkapa. 

Water-njrmph  (w»'ter-nimf).  n.  See  Naiad. 

Water-opoi8Um(w|^'ter-d-pos-sumXn.  See 
Yapook. 


Water-ordeal  (wft'tAr-or-dg-al),  tk  An 
ancient  form  of  trial  to  determine  innocence 
or  guilt  by  means  of  water.    See  Ordeal. 

Water-ousel,  Water-ouzel  (wi^'ter-d-zl),  n. 
A  bird  of  the  genus  Cinclus,  family  Meru- 
lidae.    See  Dipper. 

Water-parsnep  (wn'ter-pHn-nep).  n.  See 
Skirrst. 

Water-parting  (wft'ter-p^rt-hig),  n.  Same 
as  Waienhtd. 

Water-pepper  (wft'ter-pep-p6rX  n.  L  The 
common  name  of  a  plant  of  the  genus  Poly- 
Kouum  (P.  Hydropiper),  common  by  sides  of 
lakes  and  ditehes  in  Britain,  and  acrid 
enough  to  be  used  as  a  vesicant— 2.  Same 
as  Water-woti. 

Water-pUlart  (wft't«r-pU-«rX  n,  A  water- 
spout 

Water-pimpemei  (w»'ter-pim-p6r-nel),  n. 
A  British  aquatic  plant,  Samoliu  Valerandi, 
called  also  Brook-toeed.    See  Samolus. 

Water-pipe  (wA'ter-pIp),  n.  A  pipe  for  the 
conveyance  of  water.    See  Pipe. 

Water-pitcher  (wii'ter-pioh-6rXn.  i.  A 
piteher  for  holding  water.— 2.  The  popular 
name  of  plante  of  the  order  Sarraoeniace», 
of  which  Sarraceniapupurea,  or  side-saddle 
flower,  a  plant  inhabiting  marshy  places  in 
North  America,  is  the  type.  They  have 
their  name  from  the  form  of  their  leaves, 
which  somewhat  resemble  that  of  pitchers 
or  trumpete. 

Water-plant(wa'ter-plantX  n.  a  name  com- 
mon to  such  juante  as  live  entirely  in  water, 
or  which  require  a  preponderating  quantity 
of  water  as  the  medium  of  their  existence. 
All  the  species  of  the  orders  NymphssaceaB, 
C^allitrichaceflB,  CeratophyllaceipB,  Podoste- 
macen,  Butomaceis,  NaiadacesB,  Pistiaceas, 
Alismaceae  are  water-planto  as  well  as  the 
species  of  cryptogamic  plante  of  the  family 
Alg». 

Water-plantain  (wa'ter-plan-tan),  n.  The 
common  name  of  various  species  of  British 
plante  of  the  genus  AUsma,  nat.  order 
Alismace».  One  species,  A.  PtotUo^o  (great 
water-plantainX  is  a  common  wild  plant  in 
wet  ditehes  and  by  river  sides. 

Water-plate  (w^'ter-platX  n.  A  plate  with 
a  double  bottom,  filled  with  hot  water  to 
keep  food  warm. 

Thb  kind  of  dish  abore  all,  requires  to  be  served 
up  hot.  or  sent  off  in  ■wattr-fjates.  Lamb. 

Water-poise  (wA'ter-poiz),  n.  a  hydro- 
meter or  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
specific  gravity  of  different  liquida 

Water-pot  ( wft '  ter-pot).  n.  l,  A  vessel  for 
holding  or  conveying  water;  a  watering-pot 

To  use  his  eyes  for  garden  waier^tts. 
Ay,  and  laying  autninn's  dusL  SMak, 

2.  A  chamber-pot 

Water-power  (wft'ter.pou-*rX  n.  The  power 
of  water  employed  or  capable  of  being  em- 
ployed as  a  prime  mover  in  machinery. 

Water-pox  (w^'ter-poksl  n.  In  pathol. 
varicella,  a  variety  of  chicken-pox. 

Water-privilege (wft'ter-priv-i-lej),  n.  l.The 
right  to  use  running  water  to  turn  machin- 
ery.—2.  A  stream  or  body  of  water  capable 
of  being  utilized  in  driving  machinery. 

Waterproof  (w»'ter-prttf),o.  Impervious  to 
water;  so  firm  and  compact  as  not  to  admit 
water;  as,  vfaterproqf  cloth,  leather,  or  felt 
Many  solutions  and  compositions  have  been 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  cloth 
and  other  things  water-proof,  but  caoutehouc 
or  india-rubber  has  now  newrly  superseded 
all  other  agento  for  this  purpose. 

Waterproof  ( w^ '  t«r-pri»f ),  n.  Cloth  ren- 
dered waterproof;  an  over-coat  or  other 
article  of  dress  made  of  such  cloth. 

And,  moodily  retired  within  caps  and  wattrproofs, 
we  plashed  onwards.  IV.  H.  RtuseU. 

Waterproof  (wft'ter-prOf),  t.U  To  render 
impervious  to  water,  as  cloth,  leather,  Ac. 

Waterprooflnf  (wft'terprof-ing), n.  i.  The 
act  of  rendering  impervious  to  water.  — 
2.  Any  substence.  as  caoutehouc,  a  solution 
of  soap  and  alum,  or  of  isinglass  with  in- 
fusion of  galls,  for  rendering  cloth,  leather, 
<tc.,  impervious  or  nearly  impervious  to 
water. 

Water-purple (wft'ter-purpo, «.  [That is, 
teater-purple,  from  ite  colour.]  A  species 
of  Veronica  ( V.  Beceabunga)  found  in  moist 
places;  brook-lime.    [Scotch.] 

Cresses  or  water-putfie,  and  a  bit  oat-cake  can 
serve  the  master  for  brealcfa^t  as  weel  as  Caleb. 

Sir  If.  Sivtt. 

Water-purslane  ( w^'  ter-p«rs-lan ).  n.  An 
annual  plant  of  tiie  genus  Peplis,  P.  Par- 
ttUa. 

Water-quake  (wg'ter-kw&kX  n.  A  violent 
disturbance  of  water  produced  by  volcanic 


action.    '  Violent  tcater-quakeM.*    Holland, 
[Rare] 
Water -qualm  (wn'ter-kwim),  n.     See 

V^ATER-BRASH 

Water-quintain  t  <w»'t«r-kwin-tin),  n.  A 
tilt  on  the  water.    StnUL 

Water-rabbit  (wn't^r-rmb-bitX  n.  An 
American  varieqr  of  rabbit  {Lepui  aqua- 
tieus),  remarkable  for  swimming  and  diving 
in  water.  It  is  found  chiefly  In  Louisiana 
and  Mi8sLBSii»L    Called  also  Suamp-hare. 

Water-radiin(wii'ter-rad-ish),  n.  Aspeciea 
of  water-cress,  Ncuturtium  amphUdutn. 

Water-ndl  (wn'ter-r&lX  n.  a  bird  of  the 
genus  Ballus;  the  R.  aquatieui.    See  Ral- 

LUS. 

Water-ram  (wn'ter-ramX  n-  A  maohhte  for 
raising  water,  otherwise  called  the  Hydrau- 
lic Ram.    See  under  Kax. 

Water-rat  (wn'ter-rat),  n.  A  rodent  animal 
of  the  genus  ArvicoU  (A.  amphibia)  and 
family  Muridie,  which  lives  in  the  oanks 
of  streams  or  lakea.  Called  also  Wat^r-voU, 
(See  VoLa.)  The  name  water-rat  is  also 
given  to  tne  Tasmanian  beaver- rat  {By- 
dromis  ehrysogaster).    See  BSATIR-RAT. 

Water-rate  (w^'ter-ratX  ^  A  rate  or  tar 
for  the  supply  of  water. 

Water-ret  (w^'ter-retX  v.t  To  ret  orrot 
in  water,  as  hemp;  to  water-rot 

Water-rioe  (wft'ter-risX  n.  In  6ol.  Indian 
rice,  a  grass  of  the  genua  Ziaania  {I.  aqua- 
tica). 

Water-rooiket  (wf'ter-rok-etX  «.  L  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Nasturtium,  a  species  of  water- 
cresa— 2.  A  kind  of  firework  to  be  dis- 
charged in  the  water. 

Water-room  (wa'ter-rOm),  n.  The  space  ii> 
a  steam-boiler  occupied  by  water,  as  di»> 
tinct  from  the  steam -room  or  that  which 
contains  steam. 

Water-rot  (wf^'ter-rotX  v.  t  To  rot  by  steep- 
ing in  water;  to  water-ret;  as,  to  toater-rot 
hemp  or  flax. 

Water-rug t  (w»'tte-rugX  n.  A  q>eciea  of 
dog. 

Hounds  and  f^yhounda,  moogreli.  q>taiels.  cura. 
Shouf^.  wter^rt^fs,  and  deAwolvea,  are  depc 
AU  by  the  name  of  doK&  SkaJt. 

Water-sail  (w^'ter-sftlX  n.  ^awtasmall 
sail  used  in  very  light  ain  and  sroootik 
water  under  a  studding-sail  or  driver-boom. 

Water-8ailow(w»'ter-sal-16Xn.  See  Watkk- 

WUiLOW 

Water-Bappbire  (wf^'t^r-saf-ffrX  n.  A  pre- 
cious stone  of  an  intense  blue  colour  and 
transparent,  found  in  small  rolled  masse* 
in  Ceylon.  It  is  a  variety  of  iolite  conaist- 
ing  of  silica,  alumina,  msgneiia,  with  a 
small  proportion  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  a 
trace  of  manganese.  Called  also  Sapphire 
d'eau. 

Waterscape  (wa'ter-sk&p),  n.  [Water,  and 
the  -eeape  of  2atMf«oap«.]  In  the  jSne  arte, 
a  water  or  sea  view  as  distinguished  front 
a  landscape;  a  seascape.    [Bare.] 

Water-scorpion  (wft't«r-skor-pi-onXn.  Se» 
Nbpidjl 

Watershed  (wft'ter-shed),  n.  [  Water,  ami 
$hed,  a  parting,  line  of  division.  See  Shed. 
a  parting.  ]  An  imaginarv  line  or  boundary 
which  runs  along  the  ridge  of  separation 
between  adjacent  seas,  laJces,  or  river-ba- 
sins, and  represente  the  limit  from  which 
water  naturally  flows  in  opposite  directions. 
It  generally  follows  the  Une  of  highest  eleva- 
tion between  the  waters  of  whose  basins  ii 
forms  the  drainage  limit,  but  there  are  mauy 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  When  a  waterslied 
caste  ite  waters  In  more  than  two  directicns 
it  is  said  to  be  quaquaveretU.  Called  al^o 
Wetter-parting. 

Water-Sbield  (wa'ter-sh€ld).  n.  A  name 
common  to  aquatic  plante  of  the  order  Hy- 
dropeltidiD  or  Cabobombaceie,  from  the 
shield-shaped  floating  leavea 

Water-shoot  (wft'ter-shot).  n.  i.  A  ipxig  or 
shoot  from  the  root  or  stock  of  a  tree.  [Pro- 
vincial English.}— 2.  A  wooden  trough  for 
discharging  water  from  a  building.    OtrUt 

Water-Shrew  (w»'ter-shr5),  n.  An  insec- 
tivorous aquatic  animal,  the  Sorex  fodient. 

Water-Sbutt  (wa'ter-shutX  »»•  A  well-cover. 

A  large  well-squared  stone,  which  he  would  cut 
To  serve  his  style,  or  for  some  waltr^kut. 
^^  H^,  Brw^t. 

Water-Side  (wn'tftr-sldX  n^  The  brink  of 
water;  bank  or  margin  of  a  river,  stream,  or 
lake;  the  sea-shore. 

Water-snail  (w^'t^r-anal).  n.  l.  A  name 
common  to  a  group  of  grasteropodous  uiul- 
luBcs  inhabitingwater.—2.The  Archimedean 
screw.    [Rare.] 

Water-snake  (w^'ter-sn&kX  n.  A  onake 
that  frequente  the  water;  a  name  common 


Fate,  fir.  fat,  fftU;       m6,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not.  mdve;     tfibe,  tub,  bflU;     oU,  pound;       ii,  Sc  abime;       jf,  Sc  fry. 
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il  (wt'Mr-nmti-jvl).  n     Tb* 

J)  two  itiiMitm  of  the  d« 

called  ipulil.  tU.  Uia  Urn  witcr-ipulel 


I  (wi-Mr-ipia- 


a«  BPAMUU 


ir  (wDtAr-qil-dtr).  n.  A  uuw 
eommon  u  tha  •plJsn  cuwtltDtlni  tbt 
lantlT  NatuilM  <wUoh  ft).     CUlnl  iImo 

irktaMpant  <iin|t«r-«pnat},  n,     A  renurk- 
■UtnwlMroloiJuU  phaBmMiwn  fraqDaBtljr 


tompenturoi  meet  In  the  upperkinuHpllera, 

dmHdlnla  ■  Ihkk  Mack  cIoikTu  whicb  ■ 
vartlcil  moUoD  la  |l>eD.    TIili  veiilcal  uo- 

tnancl.  wtajch,  daandlng  Dur  tbs  nrtua 
at  Ui«  m.  dnwi  up  Ui«  wiur  In  tu  Tortai, 
■blah  Joint  In  lU  wblrUiic  motion.  Tha 
■4iolg  column,  wblgli  aftar  the  Inaction  «i- 


e  whola  of  tba  (kpDi 
_..twd  In  tha  air,  or  It  d 
torn  haarj ahower of  nin-    Ruddeu  guslaof 
wind,  rrom  all  polnti  of  tha  compui.  $n 

What  m  KnieUinei  callsd  min-jpnutf  on 
land  arv  maratyhaaTTlallior  rmloof  m  irarr 
local  charactsr,  Mid  nuf  or  maj  not  be 
Bocampanfed  with  whlHlng  winda  The* 
nefnT  irehprally  during  Chunder-itonn^  and 
onlr  Iron  MTan  hall-atonni  la  poliil 


^  If  It  dniltf  <d  Jt  wm/tr^i/fit/. 
li  pliiiiced.  ud  uclixl,  ud  ncTTd.  CtlirU^. 

Bt<wil't*r-ltand-ln.i-  Wrf 

er;  periHtiiaUj  '" 


i«r-«tarwort(ir(|'i«r*lIr-w«rt),n.  Tba 

Callllriuhe.  B«  BtarVor"  "  '*°'" 
TAtW-CtMuKwii't^MIedyn.    Anoldnama 

tin  the  bed  of  a  river     Admiint  Snyt^ 
Wat«r-tuppl7  (w«'Ur-iu|>.pUX  n.     Tha 

r-VA,","""" 

VKter-taUa(»a'Urli-bl:Ln.  InnniAa 
■Mng-counamouldlnE.  or  other  projection, 
to  placed  u  to  throw  olt  water  [rom  a  bulld- 


■■tanrt).f 
nelalno 


FroT.  lath,  caiTM  or  aheep^i  dunf  dn 
on  the  paitun.  henca  the  luiuiiani  iraH 
giowlni  about  luch  dung;  Irel.  laiA,  dung. 
loXAa,  hay  of  a  dunged  neld.]  A  ipe<:lei  of 
ooarae  irMt  gtoftiv  in  wet  grouiirit.  and 
anppoaea  to  ba  Injunoiu  lo  aheep  [Provln- 
cUlEogllth.1 


It  inballtiitwl  tor  nerciUT-  tot  necertalnlnf 
the  praclaa  d^rea  of  temperatnra  at  whiob 
water  altatau  <tt  madmnm  deniltr.  Thli 
li  ai  sr-i  ¥.  or  IT  C.  and  from  that  point 
downwardi  lo  U*  F.  or  0*  C. .  or  the  f  reailng- 
polnl,  It  eipaada,  and  It  aleo  eipanda  ttoa 
the  aame  point  newarda  to  til- r  orlOtrC, 
or  the  boOlnK-poInt  Sea  WatU. 
VmUr-thi^  (wit-Ur-thU),  n.     A  pinda. 


Watar-tlck  (wi'ltr-Uk),  n.   Sams  u  WaUr- 

lKitar«(lrt  {w»'Mi-tItX  a.  Sotjghlailo 
retain  or  not  to  admit  water ;  aa.  a  Feuel. 

degne  of  Eloeaneai  which  prennta  the  paa- 

wSn-Ztloa  <wi|t«t-tr«-tol1>,  n.  A  plant, 
JTMyanOM  trifMala.  Called  alio  iank- 
infaU,  Big^ttan  or  Buek-^tan.   Bee  MuT- 


oMeni  lined  with  lead  I 


hold  water.  Si 


impa  in  the  aouthem  parte  of  the 
atot.  the  frvll  of  which  ii  lome- 


jiitwlit:K  called  fr 

WataT-tw^(wt't«r.twf.«r).n.  BeaWann- 

Water-TMCnlar  (wg't^-vaa-lEll'ltr).  a.  In 
phj/tiol.  applied  to  a  peculiar  lyitem  of 
caoali  In  dig  bodisa  of  the  memben  of  the 

circulatoi  through  the  ayitem. 
W»t«r-ylolet{w«Wr-vl'fl-let>  «.     A  ntant 

Wrter-ToU  {ii'wr-iei),  n. 

See  Vols. 

WtMt  -  VICUll  (w|t-t«r-WBgtU),  n.     S 
WftMr-ny  (w»'t*r-w*),  n.     1.  That  part 

Taieeli'eii  Mr  or  depart;  thefalrwar— X. 
lAip-fruifdiTV,  a  name  gl'en  lo  the  thh 


It  yKATHKB-roiL. 


WtXer-trttlt  (wii'i 


ilithewater-i 

■  wtk).a. 

--' -    'If. ....__ 


rr  feeble  or  weak.  '  If  lattle  ni 


Wktar-Theal  (wo'Ur.n 
lis.  (a)  a  kind  of  wheal  for  ralchii 

ne  quantiUia,  aa  tha  Fenlaa  wl 
ar  FuuiUN.  (b)  A  wheel  n 
water,  and  employed  lo  lam  m. 
There  are  four  principal  kindi  i 
wheelt,  tha  oienbol  whetfl.  Ihe  u 
wheel,  the  breaM-whHl.  and  the 
Bm  tliate  lerma     <e)  The  paddle-i 

VKt«r-wIllav  (w^'Ur-wU-lA),  n. 
of  the  genu  Salli,  (he  S.  sfuiUe 

Wftter-iilit(|wk't«r-wlnii), n.  Awa 


\  e.t  prot.  &  pp.  waUlfd:  ppr 
■o  bind  with  twfgi.  ~-i  To  twiat 
,.  U.X.  -«.«'.  to  Interlace;  to  ntal;  to  form 
>  kind  nt  net-work  with  flexible  brancbrt: 
11.  to  iniUia  a  hedge.  _S.  To  form  byplnt- 
Ing  twin  -Tho  folded  Bockl  penn^  In 
he'r  iiiU(f«t  eota.'  XMm.  'ThaUilck. 
tneced  iherp  frnm  uvUlfd  lulda.'  Bvrmi 
ValUA'tMrk  Iwotl-Mrh).  n.     A  barkotnl 

<h.Sc.  locA;      g,fo;     |.Ml      h  f'-  >««:      ns.  un^i      TB,  lAeo;  lb.  tUn;     w.  wig;     ah,  uAig;    ih,  anire.-Sea  EH. 


West  IndlH  In  parchrd  dlitnrta     It  liio 
piece  S  or  S  yardi  long,  and  meiel)'  holding 


Wat«r-inik  ( w«'Ur-wtrk ),  n.     I.I  Cloth 

Kai  1 1  led  with  waler-colonr,Blaa,or  dlitemper, 
irnierlr  lometimei  uied  lor  hanglngi  In- 
itead  of  tapeatlT,  and  for  lenta 


In  dlttemper. 
monlyappllad 


1.  Ornamental  wall-palntini 

ireaI*.-&  pL  (a)  A  term  cot _.  _„ 

._  .V .-  -.  — itmotlom  and  appU- 

m,  preaarraClon.  and 

lor  domeiUc  pnr- 

Ihe  woriilng  of  maehlnerx.  or  the 

of  DOnunonlUea.    <6)  llie 


action  of  water:  i 


nktNloc  t 


Jet.  orihowerof  water  It  prodaced;  i 
naniental  fonnlain  or  founlalu;  aim,  an 
■thlbltlon  or  ekhlbltioiii  ol  th*  plu  of  loan- 
tabia    Bp.  WiOiH*. 

mter-wann  (wtlAr-wtrmV  ■.  Th*  popa- 
lar  name  for  we  ol  the  KiIdldB. 

'AmKa,  Worn  ht  the 
.   ...jtlallj.  nuoothed  by 

BTWort  (ws'Ur-wtrl).  n.  The  commoa  * 
le  of  two  BriUifa  ipeclat  ofaqaatie  pUnU 
ui  lAb  genua  Blatlna  gee  Klatuii. 
VftUr-imlth(wK't«r-rith),i>.  A  luppoeed 
water-aplrll,  whote  appearance  pruKtioatl- 
oalei  death  or  woe  to  the  paraon  eealng  IL 

Wat«rr  {wi'Ur-IX  a.    1.  Of  or  partahiing  to 

hoU'd  fron  a  dv«  im  hli  oriEaf  bud.  Ihy^rm- 
E  Reannbllng  walar;  thin  or  traiuparent. 
la  a  liquid;  aa,  mtery  hrnnoun.  'Tlie  oil)' 
and  imlervpartiof  Ihealiment.'    ArbvUt- 

BfliervgraTe.'  Sfto*.  ■  The  irafarv  phiin. ' 
Bunm.  'Chumaand  tmUr^ileptha'  Colt- 
rvigt.—i.  Abounding  hi.  filled  with,  or  con- 


^^" 


.  Taileleaa;  hialpld ;  Tapid  i  ipfrlUeu;  ai 
mCery  tumlpa. — 6.1  Baring  a  longing  d< 
Irei  Tchemaotly  dailrlng;  watering. 


or  diawiut- 

water  of  cryitaUlzatlon  In  ita  own  water  c 
being  eipoaed  lo  heat. 
TateT-ram  (wa'tCr-yam),  n.  A  I 
plant,  the  Uttice-laaf  or  lace-lea 
ilni  fiatitralU),  which  growl  In  running 
itreajna.     It  haa  a  root-atooh  about  0  or  V 


w-leal  (Oue 


•erlng,  a  tll^  a  dim. 

woren  wi'th  twigi.  or  a  bag  of  woren  itulT : 
hence  the  baggy  fleah  on  a  bird'a  neck.' 
Scial.  1  1.  A  hurdle  made  of  Intarworen 
roda  or  wanda.— 2  A  rod  laid  on  a  roof  lo 
inpport  the  thalch.  ^bmnumda— S-  The 
OeebTlohe  that  growt  under  the  throat  of 
the  domeiUc  fowl,  or  an;  appendage  ol  the 
Ukelilnd.aaaneicreacencaabout  the  mouth 
ofiomefltbea-t  A  name  atTan  to  rarluua 
Anitrallan  and    New   Zealand    apsclea  of 

tlmea  imported  for  tanning.  A.  m"ffhvimd 
la  called  allier  walUe;  A.  afmi;  black  wat- 


Wattl«(< 


>V\\  ... 


WATTLB-BIRD 
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WAVY 


of  Mimota  growing  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

Wattle-llird  (wota-Mrd).  n.  1.  An  Auatra- 
limn  bird  (AnthoehoRra  earunetUata)  belong- 
ing to  the  MelopUagidie  or  honey-eaters, 
and  so  named  from  the  large  reddish  wattles 
on  its  neck.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  mag- 
pie, is  of  bold,  active  habits,  has  a  loud  dis- 
agroeabte  note,  and  lives  on  the  honey  and 
insects  it  obtains  from  the  Banksias.— 2.  The 
brush-turkey. 

Wattled  (wotad),  a.  Furnished  with  wattles, 
as  a  cock  or  turkey. — WatUed  and  combed, 
in  her.  said  of  a  cock  when  the  gills  and 
comb  are  borne  of  a  different  tincture  from 
that  of  the  body. 

Wattla-tnrkey  (wotl-t«r-kiX  n.  Same  as 
Bnuh'turkey. 

Wattling  (wotling).  tl  The  act  of  platting 
or  interweaving  wattles  together;  also,  the 
framework  thus  formed. 

Waucli,Waugll(w»diXa-  [AklntoD.ioa/gr, 
loathing,  toaigen,  to  loathe ;  oomp.  A.  Sax. 
vfealg,  IceL  vtUgr,  lukewarm.]  Unpleasant 
to  the  taste  or  smell;  nauseous;  bad;  worth- 
less.   [Scotch.] 

Wauoht^  Waught  (w»6ht),  n.  [Modified 
from  older  quaght^  a  form  of  quaff.)  A  large 
draught  of  any  liquid.    [Scotch.] 

Wauff  (wftf),  a.    See  Waff. 

Wankrlfe  (wftk'rif),  a.  Wakeful  Burnt. 
[Scotch.) 

Waul  (w»lX  v.i.  To  cry  as  a  cat ;  to  sqnalL 
'The  helpless  infant,  coming  toauZin^  and 
crying  into  the  world.'    Sir  W.  SeotL 

Waur  (w^r),  a.  Worse.  '  Murder  and  waur 
than  murder.'    Sir  W.  Scott.    [Scotch.] 

Waur  (w^X  ^-^  ^o  overcome;  to  worst 
[Scotch.] 

Wave  (w&vX  n.  (O.E.  wave,  from  A.  Sax. 
wcea,  a  wave,  a  word  perhaps  allied  to  the 
verb  to  wag;  IceL  vdgr,  Q.  untge,  D.  vove, 
a  wave;  the  form  of  the  word  in  English 
has  been  modified  by  the  verb  to  wave,  so 
that  wave  the  noun  may  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  hybrid  word.  See  Wave,  v.l]  1.  An 
undulation,  swell,  or  ridge  on  the  surface 
of  water  or  other  liquid  resulting  from  the 
oscillatory  motion  of  its  component  par- 
ticles, when  disturbed  from  their  position  of 
rest  by  any  force;  especially,  the  rolling 
swell  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  or 
other  large  body  of  water  by  the  action  of 
the  wind;  a  billow;  a  surge.  When  the 
surface  of  a  liquid  is  pressed  down  at  any 

Eart,  the  adjoining  parts  rise,  but  sink  again 
y  the  action  of  gravity;  and  acquiring  a 
momentum  proportionate  to  the  mass  and 
height,  descend  below  the  original  level, 
displacing  other  parts  near  them,  which  rise 
and  sink  in  a  similar  manner.  The  result 
is  a  reciprocating  motion,  the  particles  to 
which  the  primitive  impulse  was  communi- 
cated being  alternately  the  lowest  and  the 
hiffhest,  forming  the  series  of  ridges  and 
hollows  called  waves.  Where  the  depth  of 
the  liquid  is  invariable  over  its  extent,  or 
sufficient  to  allow  the  oscillations  to  proceed 
unimpeded,  no  progressive  motion  takes 

f^lace.  each  ridge  or  column  being  kept  in 
ts  place  by  the  pressure  of  the  adjacent 
oolumna  should,  however,  ft«e  osciUation 
be  prevented,  as  by  the  shelving  of  the  shore, 
the  columns  in  the  deep  water  are  not  bal- 
anced by  those  in  the  shallower  parts,  and 
they  thus  acquire  a  progressive  motion 
towards  the  latter,  or  take  the  form  of 
breaken,  hence  the  waves  always  roll  in  a 
direction  towards  the  shore,  no  matter  from 
what  point  the  wind  may  blow.  When  waves 
are  produced  by  the  disturbance  of  a  small 
Quantity  of  the  liquid,  as  when  a  pebble  Is 
thrown  into  a  pool,  they  appear  to  advance 
from  the  disturbed  point  in  widening  con- 
centric circles,  the  height  of  the  wave  de- 
creasing gradually  as  it  recedes  from  the 
centre:  but  there  is  no  prngrensive  motion 
of  the  liquid  itself,  as  is  shown  by  any  body 
floating  on  its  surface.  The  whole  seems  to 
roll  onwards,  but,  in  reality,  each  particle 
of  water  only  oscillates  with  a  vertical  ascent 
and  descent.  The  height  of  the  wave  de- 
pends in  a  great  measure  on  the  depth  of  the 
water  in  which  it  is  produced.  The  waves  of 
the  ocean  have  been  known  in  some  instances 
to  have  reached  a  height  of  43  feet,  measureii 
from  the  trough  to  the  crest.  The  horizontal 

Eressure  of  a  strong  Atlantic  wave,  as  tested 
y  Stephenson's  marine  dynamometer,  has 
been  recorded  as  high  as  8  tons  to  the  square 
foot  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation 
that  a  wave  of  much  greater  dimension  than 
others  occurs  at  certain  intervals,  rolling 
much  higher  on  the  shore  than  tliose  im- 


mediately preceding  or  following  it,  or 
breaking  with  immense  force  over  the  decks 
of  vessels  on  the  open  sea.  This  is  caused 
when  several  coexisting  series  of  waves 
moving  with  different  velocities  meet,  and 
the  crests  of  two  or  three  of  them  become 
superimposed  upon  each  other.  Several 
series  of  waves  moving  in  differant  diroc- 
tions  may  also  coexist  without  destroying 
each  other,  eiving  rise  to  the  chopping  seas 
or  cross  swells  so  troublesome  to  manners. 
The  length  of  a  wave  is  equal  to  the  space 
between  the  most  elevated  points  of  two 
adjoining  waves,  or  between  the  lowest 
points  of  two  adjoining  hollows.  A  wave  is 
said  to  have  passed  through  its  length  when 
its  elevated  part  has  arrived  at  the  place 
when  the  elevated  part  of  the  next  wave 
stood  bef on ;  or,  the  situation  of  two  con- 
tiguous waves  being  given,  when  one  of  these 
has  arrived  at  the  place  of  the  other ;  and 
the  time  which  is  employed  in  this  transi- 
tion is  called  the  time  of  a  wave's  motion  or 
the  time  of  an  undulation.  The  velocity  of 
•  wave  is  the  rate  at  which  the  points  of 
gnatest  elevation  or  depression  seem  to 
change  their  placea  —  Tidal  wave.  See 
TiBE-WAYK.— 2.  In  phytics,  a  vibration  pro- 
pagated from  one  set  of  particles  of  an 
elastic  medium  to  the  adjoining  set,  and  so 
on;  sometimes,  but  not  always,  accompanied 
with  a  small  permanent  displacement  of 
such  particles.  The  theory  of  the  motion 
of  waves  is  of  great  importance  in  physical 
science;  since,  not  only  is  it  connected  with 
the  phenomena  of  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
ordinarily  produced  by  the  wind,  the  tidal 
wave,  ^c,  ft  has  also  a  close  niation  to  the 
phenomena  of  undulating  musical  strings, 
the  undulations  in  solids,  as  in  earthquake 
waves,  Ac.,  while  we  know  that  sounds  in 
air  an  propagated  as  waves,  and  that  even 
light  is  now  generally  held  to  be  a  form  of 
wave-motion.  See  Sound,  Light,  Undu- 
LATORY.— a  Water.    [Poetical] 

Build  a  ship  to  save  thee  from  the  0ood. 
ru  furnish  thee  with  fresh  wave,  bread  and  wine. 

Cha/man. 
Deep  drank  Lord  Mannlon  of  the  VMtve. 

Sir  ty.  Scoti. 

4.  Anything  nsembling  a  wave  in  character 
or  appearance;  as,  (a)  one  of  a  series  of  un- 
dulating inequalities  on  a  surface;  a  swell- 
ing outline;  an  undulation.  'The  bounte- 
ous ukim  of  such  a  breast'  Tennyton.  'I'he 
thousand  wave»  of  wheat'  Tennm&n.  (&) 
That  which  advances  and  ncedes,  rises 
and  falls,  comes  and  goes,  or  incnases  and 
diminishes  with  some  d^ree  or  ngular 
recumnce  like  a  wave.  'Old  recurring 
toave*  of  pnjudlce:'  'the  holy  oi^gan  roll- 
ing wavei  of  sound;*  'wavet  of  shadow.' 
Tennywn.  (e)  The  undulating  line  or  stnak 
of  lustra  on  cloth  watend  and  calendend. 
6.  A  waving  or  undulating  motion;  a  signal 
made  by  waving  the  hand,  a  flag,  or  the 
like. 

WaV6  (w&v),  v.s.  pnt  &  pp.  waved;  ppr. 
waving.  [O.E.  woven,  to  wave  in  the  wind; 
A.  Sax.  tMi/lan,  which  seems  to  have  been 
used  rather  in  sense  of  waver  or  hesitate 
through  astonishment  than  in  physical  sense; 
allied  to  Icel.  ve\fa,  to  wave,  to  vibrate, 
vafi,  doubt  uncertainty,  va/ra,  to  hover 
about;  0.0.  ufaben,  to  fluctuate.  Waver  is 
a  derivative  form.  ]  1.  To  move  loosely  one 
way  and  the  other;  to  fluctuate;  to  float  or 
flutter;  to  undulate.  *  Even  as  the  voaving 
sedges  play  with  wind.'    Shak. 

Sound  tnnnpetsl  let  our  bloody  colours  wavtl 

Skak. 
Nor  waves  the  cypress  in  the  palace  waUc 

Tenr^son. 

2.  To  be  moved  as  a  signal;  to  beckon. 

A  bloody  arm  it  is,  .  .  .  and  now 

It  wtn/ft  unto  us.  B.  yonson. 

S.t  To  be  in  an  unsettled  state;  to  waver;  to 
fluctuate;  to  hesitate. 

He  waved  indifferently  'twist  doing  them  neither 
good  nor  harm.  SMak. 

Wave  (wavX  V.  t.  1.  To  move  one  way  and 
the  other;  to  brandish;  as,  to  wave  the  hand; 
to  toave  a  sword. 

Eneas,  hastening  waved  his  fatal  sword 
High  o'er  his  head.  Dryden. 

2.  To  raise  into  inequalities  of  surface. 
'  Horns  whelked  and  waved  like  th'  enraged 
sea.'  5Aolr.— 8.t  To  waft;  to  remove  any- 
thing floating.  Sir  T.  Browne. —A.  To  draw 
the  attention  of.  or  to  direct,  by  a  waving 
motion;  to  signal  to  by  wavin>;  tlie  hand  or 
the  like;  to  beckon. 

Look  with  what  courteous  action 
It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground.        SMak. 


6.  To  signify  or  command  by  a  waving  mo- 
tion; to  indicate  by  a  wave  of  the  hand. 
itc ;  to  give  a  waving  signal  for.  *  She 
spoke,  and  bowing,  voaved  cusmissaL'  Tenr 
nyaon. 

Wave  (wavX  v.t.  Same  as  Waive  in  ita  ▼•- 
rioua  senses;  as,  (a)  to  cast  away;  to  raject 
(6)  To  nlinquish,  as  a  right  or  claim,  (c)  To 
depart  from,  abandon,  or  quit 

WavOit  pnt  of  weave.    Wove.    Chauemr. 

Wave-borne  (wiva)dmX  «•  Borne  or  car- 
ried on  or  by  the  waves. 

Waved (w&vdXa.  1.  In  A«r.  the  same  as  Wavy 
or  CTtKM.— 2.  Variegated  in  lustn;  as,  waved 
silk.— S.  In  bot  undate.— 4.  In  entmn.  ap- 
plied to  insects  when  the  margin  of  the 
body  is  marked  with  a  aucoeiaion  of  anhed 
segments  or  incisiona 

Wave-lenstli  (w&v'lengthX  n.  The  distance 
between  the  crests  of  two  adjacent  waves 
or  between  the  lowest  parts  of  the  deprea* 
dons  on  each  side  of  a  wave    See  Ways. 

Wavelees  (w&vaesX  a.  Free  from  waves; 
not  waving;  undisturbed;  unaffitated;  still; 
as,  the  waveleee  sea.  '  Smoother  thsin  thia 
wavelets  spring.'    Peele. 

The  bannered  blazonry  hung  waveless  as  a  palL 

X.  H.  Barham. 

Wavelet  (w&vletXn.  A  small  wave;  a  ripple 
on  water. 

In  a  million  wavelets  tipped  with  gold 
Leapt  the  soft  pulses  of  the  sunlit  sea. 

SirH.  Tayler. 

WaveUlte  (wa'vel-It),  n.  [From  Dr.  WaveX, 
the  discoverer.]  A  mineral,  a  phosphate 
of  aluminium,  commonly  found  in  crystals, 
which  usually  adhen  and  radiate,  forming 
hemispherical  or  globular  concntions  from 
a  very  small  size  to  1  inch  in  diameter. 
The  form  of  the  crvstal  is  usually  that  of  a 
rhombic  prism  with  dihedral  terminations. 
It  occnn  at  Barnstaple  in  Devonshin.  in 
Cornwall,  near  Coilc  in  Inland,  in  Germany. 
Brazil,  Ac  It  has  also  been  called  Hydrar- 
gplUe. 

Wave-loaf  (w&vldfX  n.  A  loaf  for  a  wave- 
offering. 

Wave-motion  (w&v'md-shon).  n.  Motion  in 
curves  alternately  concave  and  convex  like 
that  of  the  waves  of  the  sea;  undnlatory 
motion.    See  Ways.  2. 

Wave-offerlns  (wiiv'of-f«r-ing).  n.  In  the 
Jewish  eeretnonial  worship,  an  offering  made 
with  waving  towards  the  four  cardinal  points. 
Ex.  xxix.  26,  27. 

Waver  (wa'vfirX  v.  i  [A  freq.  corresponding 
to  the  verb  to  wave,  to  fluctuate = Icel.  M0ti. 
to  hover.  (See  Wavx.)  Akin  to  O.O.  wa- 
beren,  to  move  to  and  fro;  D.  weifeUn,  to 
totter,  to  hesitate.]  1.  To  play  or  move  to 
and  fro ;  to  move  one  way  and  the  other; 
to  flutter.  'Banera  and  penons  waveryng 
with  the  wynde.'    Bemers. 

From  the  high  tree  the  bkwsom  wmverin£  fell. 

TeuH^sffH. 

2.  To  be  unsettled  in  opinion:  to  be  unde- 
termined ;  to  fluctuate;  to  vacillate;  as,  to 
waver  in  opinion;  to  waver  in  faith.    Shak. 

Let  us  hold  fast  the  professioo  of  our  faith  wttbooc 
waveriMf.  Heb.  «.  rj. 

8.  To  be  in  danger  of  falling  or  failing:  to 
totter;  to  reeL 

Like  the  day  of  doom  it  seemed  to  her  waverm£ 
senses.  LongfeUow. 

Wavert  (wi'vdrX  «•  [Probably  from  wave, 
v.i.\  A  sapling  or  young  timber  tne.  Rvelyn. 

Waverer  (wa'v«r-*rX  n.  One  who  wavers; 
one  who  is  unsettled  in  doctrine,  faith,  or 
opinion.    Shak, 

Wavextnglv  (w&'v«r-ing-UX  <«>••  In  a  wa- 
vering, doubtful,  fluctuating  manner. 

WaverlnnieM  (wrv6r-ing-nesX  n.  Stete  or 
quality  of  being  wavering. 

Waveson  (wiv^nX  »•  [Perhaps  connected 
with  %Baive,  waif,  rather  than  wave.\  A 
name  given  to  goods  which  after  shipwreck 
appear  floating  on  the  sea. 

Wave-worn  (wiv'wdm),  n.  Worn  by  the 
waves.  *  The  shoro  that  o'er  his  wave-wern 
basis  bow'd.'    Shak. 

Wavlness  (w&'vi-nesX  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  wavy  or  undulating. 

Wavy  (w&'viX  a.  l.  Biaing  or  swelling  in 
waves;  full  of  waves. 

Thirtie  hollow-bottom'd  barkes  divide  the  «>itt^ 
seas.  CfM^matt. 

2.  Showing  undulations  or  fluctuations  of 
any  kind;  undulating. 

Let  her  glad  valleys  smile  with  wttvy  corn.    Prt^r. 

Swarms  of  minnows  show  their  little  heads 
Staying  their  wavy  bodies  'gainst  the  streams. 

Kemu 

S.  In  bot.  undulating  on  the  border  or  no 
the  surface.— 4.  In  her.  same  as  Und^  (which 


F&te,  fir,  fat.  f^ll;       m6.  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not  move;       tiibe,  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       h,  Sc.  abuae;      y.  So.  fry. 


T&w«,l  W»wt  ("•).  M.     A  *•*•.    Sperm 
■WftWlf  i"»Ii.  e.i    focrj.    8«W*Di. 
V>wl,T«tQ(<ral).D.i    IPerhapa  akin 

A.  8u.  tMaltriaH.  to  roll,  K.  to  waOmr. 

to  woJI  In  mU^ytit.]    lu  look  wild[]r  i 


Www]!*  (wall),  a-     Same  u  ITaJir. 

ir4Z  (wakiX  n     (A.  Sai.  uvcu.  O  ineAj, 

IcoL  ud  8».  nw.  Dan.  tan.  D.  hi;  oog. 

Camp.  L.'nfcun,  O.  izoi  (/»().  mlicletos, 
blrtlLlme.1  1.  A  Uiidk.irlKld.  tcautoatiub- 
■tuce,  (iicreUd  i>j  hen  tiom  their  bodin, 
and  employsd  In  Ui«  conitniutlop  of  their 
cslli;  Diiuily  ciUed  fiui'-inu.  Ita  natlig 
colour  it  itWow.  and  it  hu  a  pccDliuimell 

Uts  honar  deported  In  tns  niu 
and  (read  Irom  Itnpuritli 


it  dflrtnid  u 


white,  brittle, 

maDtt;lthaaneithert 
a  iimqiac  gr»Tlty  o(  In 


compDHd  of  carbon,  hydmgei 
origloal  and  bleached  itat 


O'MS.     It 


<)ta  both  In  lU 


forming  (l«ure«  or  Immgw.  boatt,  *e. , 


aambllni  wax  la  appearance,  coniiatan 
plaaUclt]',  Of  other  propertlM;  a«,(a)ai« 
table  prwluct  which  may  be  regarded  ■ 
—  °    id  oil;  the  prlodpil  »i   ' 


Japan  wax     It  mar  be 
pollen  of  many  flowfti. 


J  planta. 


.  -,-----,  ..  —  ^,,  „  njlneral  product,  one 
ol  cerUlo  loaall  nydrocarbont  *hlch  occoi 
i_ II ""ta  jenerall)'  in  [he  carbon- 


-'  cerUlo  loaal 
irout  formation 


-ai  (dlA 
lega  of  beea,  dehtad  trom  the  pollen  at 
Howen.  Thli  wu  loni  auppoted  to  be  the 
inbatance  Irom  whicll  bee*  elaborated  the 
wBi  for  Uielr  oellt,  but  thia  notion  li  now 

1^  bMa  aema  lor  Uie  iMxulahnMnt  of  Uielr 
. ...  .  _... .  , ungiet, 

,, —  reaTnom 

altera  lor  mhblng 

V&xCinkaXit  Toamearor  rabvlthiiai; 

to  apply— - — '  — •- 

mi  a  till 


in'the  1-"--"--" 


[A.  aax.  woian.  to 

MUA^n.  D  inuHn.  to  wai':  allied  to  I.'. 
«i|i*<i,  Skr.  BiLtiAitini,  to  lncreaae,  to  ni; 
from  a  root  teen  alto  in  L  vigor,  K.  vi^Dtcr, 
H$*UM>,  &o  1    1.  To  iDcrsue  In  alie :  to 

SeitiininKmoon.  '^o^iikea tea'SUn*. 

oold;  to  HOI  (eeUlei  tointiold.  -Waxtn 
deat.'  SliaJc.  '  Faziiifr  palu  [ur  rage  '  >'air- 

—  Waitiig  ktmelt.  wax  Avrtwit,  a  popolar 
hama  for  tinall  tumoun  canted  by  enlarffe- 
ment  ol  the  lyTophatic  t^laudi,  etpeclally  of 
children,  from  their  beinE  tuppoeed  to  be 
TotrlDg  or  iDOTuif  of 


Eitrlhla,  to  called 
like  wax.  It  la  oft 
Vax-OVUllS  (<ral 


BnS^Wi 


WazMl-eiid(* 


Vu-llower  (wakillnu-tr), 
made  of  beea'-wai.—l.  A  plant  of  the  genua 
Cluila,  C.  i'ttii/nii.    flee  Cl~"- 


Vu-blU  (waka1>il),  n. 


The  itat«  or 
auaJlty  ol  bemn  vaxy. 
WU-lnwoI  (oaka'ln-aekt),  n.     A  name 

which  produce  wat  The  moil  important 
ii  a  imall  vhlt«  laiect  (Chsiu  nnowii  or 
C.  l^lau  a  natlre  ol  China,  clotely  aUled  to 
the  cocUneal  IniecC.  and  which  depualtt  Ita 
wai  at  a  coating  reaembllng  hoar-froat  on 
.V.  1 1 ■  — ... — I.-..  p,rtlcularl)f 


nthoaaot 


rietyofti 

.,  melted,       

nade  hilo  a  rery  One  kind  of  candlet 
lied  by  only  (he  higher  claaiet  In 
haa  been  Imported  into  England 


in^-llgllt  fwakalltx  n.    A  taper  made  of 
Wu-mOdsIItDX  (wakanod'eMng),  n.     The 

Otherwlie  termed  the  Ctrojiiulu:  Att 
T»»-moUl(waki'mnthi,n.    Apopularname 

giien  to  larluui  ip«;(ea  of  molht  of  the 

genera  Ptjchopoda,  Emmfleila.  Cubota,  Ac, 
wax-mTTtl*  (wtki'mer-ll).  ii.     llgrita  err- 

tfaro,  or  canrtlebeiry-tree      See  CaBDLI- 

BiRBT-TRii  and  Utbicicu 
Wax-iwtntlTH  (wakt'DAnt-ingX  »-    En- 

caaitic  painting.     See  Enoaueno. 
Wax-pMm(walii'Mni),n.  Aapecietofpalm. 

the  CeroxfUm  anaieoia.  found  in  South  Ame- 

-*  1.    It  la  n  natiie  of  the  Andea,  and  It 


It  gtowt  to  the  hel)[ht  of  Itw  feet 
nk  u  marked  hyringi,  canted  by  thi 

Dallting  of  two-thitdi  reain  and  one 
Thit  lubatance  It  alao  eiuilei 
'  whItlth.almDatlnoduroni 
)d,  when  II  gi  ret  out  area 
lie  region  In  wUch  1 1  gtowi 


tallow,  it  made  into  candlet.  Theonlyotbar 
palm  which  eiudei  wai,  and  that  in  a  tort 
of  acalet  from  the  palmate  leavet,  la  the  Car- 
naaba  palm,  roiinU  pleutltuUy  In  Braill. 
Vaz-P«per  (waki'pi-p«r),  n.  A  kind  of 
paper  prepared  by  tpreadlng  over  Ita  turtace 
acoating  made  of  white  wai.  turpentine,  anil 

Vnu-reil(waki'red),  a.  Of  abrlght-reil  col- 
onr.reaerabllnEthatolieallng-wai.  '  R'ai- 
ndUp«'    SiuA. 

Wax-«0Ott(waki'akot).n.    A  doty  ancient]]' 

candlea  In  chnrchM. 
Wax-tTM  (waki'tri),  n.    A  name  common 

to  planta  at  the  genna  Vlimla  (which  tee), 
Wax-Wlu  twalii'wlng),  n.     The  common 

name  of  Uit  tpedea  of  dentlroitral  birds  of 

the  genua  Ampellt.    Tbej  are  to  named  be- 

appendagea  on  the  tecondailei  of  the  wlngt 
otihacalourafRdtealliu-wai.  Only  three 
apedei  hare  been  recordedi,  vli.  the  Bohe- 
mian wai-wlog  or  chatterer  (.A.  turrutu),  a 
migratory  binT,  which  bat  ■  wide  gengraphl- 
cal  range,  the  American  wai-whig  or  cedar- 
bird  il.  eartlinimii),  which  ia  conSned  to 
Xorth  America,  and  the  red-winged  chat- 
terer or  Japaneie  vai-wing  (.1,  pAmiaiii- 

Wax-VoTk (WBki'wtrkX n.  l.Worklnwai; 
etpeclally,  Ilgnrea  formed  of  wax  In  imita- 
tion of  real  belnm:  alio,  anatomical  prepara- 
In  wax  of  fruit 
lere  a  collecUnn 


-tApl 


of  auch  flguret  tt  eihlbl 
plant  of  the  Kenna  Celaa 


wndt 


s 


le  Bidee 
»i  luvHuim  Hoa  lu  uucaoHL  Ita  opening, 
orange-coloured  podt.  diiplaying  the  tcarlet 
coTcrlng  ul  the  leadt.  bate  a  flue  effect  In 


go,  to  lake.  L ,, 

■rui't.  L.  tia,  a  wa;  (In  viadual),  ocn. 
carry  whence  vehicvlutn,  a  vehicle,  n 
a  Ball  (E.  vril\  nhimetu.  vehement. 
Hence  olmvi,  amy,  Ac.)  1,  A  tiac 
path  along  or  over  which  one  paaut. 


1  E«D(ib  of  tpace;  dittance-    ' 
on  before.'    Tinnvwi- 

S  A  going,  moving,  or  patting  fri 


from  a  certain  i 


tword  another  iHir.'  StuUc.— 
which  anything  it  rMched,  at' 
compllahed;  proceeding;  coui 
device;  plan. 


lya  It  thlB  ««u,  .  .  . 
■  SSalc.  'Which 
'Turn  thy  erignl 


Ch.ac  loe*i      g.fo;     Ijott; 


wb,  wAig;     th,  aiure,  —I 


WAT 


608 


WAYWARD 


S.  Uioal  mode  of  acting  or  behaving;  mode 
of  dealing;  method  of  lue  or  action:  regular 
or  habitual  course  or  scheme  of  lUe ;  aa,  a 
person  of  peculiar  iMyf. 

AU  flesh  had  corrupted  his  wt^  upon  the  earth. 

Gen.  vi.  la. 
-0.  Resolved  plan  or  mode  of  action  or  con- 
duct; course  approved  of  as  one's  own. 

He  was  of  an  hiffh  mind,  and  loved  his  own  will  and 
his  wav  as  one  that  revered  himself  and  would  reif^n 
indeeo.  Baton, 

If  I  had  mjr  wt^ 
He  bad  mewed  in  flames  at  home      B.  y»tu«m. 

10.  Sphere  of  observation. 

The  general  officers  and  the  public  ministers  that 
fell  in  my  wajf  were  generally  subject  to  the  gout 

Sir  IV.  Tm^U, 

11.  Ha\»JL  (a)  progress  or  motion  through 
the  water ;  as,  a  vessel  is  under  loay  when 
«he  begins  her  motion,  she  gathers  way 
when  she  increases  her  rate  of  sailing,  and 
loses  WM  when  the  rate  is  diminished. 
<6)  pi.  The  timbers  on  which  a  ship  is 
launched,  (c)  pi.  Skids  on  which  heavy  pack- 
ages are  raised  or  lowered.— 12.  Way  and 
mays  are  used  in  certain  phrases  in  the 
•enae  of  \oiMi  as,  he  is  no  iMiys  a  match 
for  his  opponent. 

Tis  no  ttMU>  the  biterest  even  of  the  priesthood.  Poft. 

—  To  comi  <m/6*8  uay  or  xoayt,  to  come 
along,  to  come  on:  a  phrase  often  en- 
couragingly used  when  asking  or  inviting 
•one  to  approach  or  accompany  the  speaker. 
ICoUoq.] 

Comuyour  waits  (saleth  he),  for  now  are  all  things 
in  a  readinesse.  Udalt. 

You  must  be  watched  ere  you  be  made  tame,  must 
you  I*  Cotntyur  wayt,  cimtyour  wayt,      SkaJk. 

—To  give  toay  (a),  to  break  or  fidl,  as  under 
pressure  or  a  strain;  as,  the  floor  gave  wav 
beneath  our  feet;  the  ice  gave  icay  beneath 
the  skaters;  the  rope  gave  way  and  the  boat 
drifted,  {h)  To  make  room  for  passing;  to 
suffer  to  pass;  hence,  to  give  free  scope;  to 
recede ;  to  yield ;  to  submit ;  not  to  resist 
or  hinder. 

Open  your  gates  and  givt  the  victors  way.   Shak. 
Small  to  greater  matters  must  £it>e  way.     SMoM. 

The  senate,  forced  to  yield  to  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  thought  it  their  wisest  course  also  to  give 
way  to  the  time.  Smtft. 

—To  go  oneft  way  or  way9,  to  take  one's 
4leparture;  to  set  out;  to  depart;  to  be  off. 

He  declared  to  his  friend  that  he  was  never  guilty 
in  the  murdering  of  the  man ;  and  so  he  went  hts 
wt^ys.  Latimer. 

The  phrassL  when  addressed  to  others, 
.sometimes  implies  reproach = be  off  I   be* 
gonel 
C«/Ax  w<OV/ I'gintobeawearyof  thee.   ShmJk. 

Sometimes,  however,  it  is  used  as  a  term  of 
exhortation  or  applause = well,  take  your 
own  course. 
Petruchio.  go  thy  sM>r.  the  field  is  won.     Skak. 

—  To  go  the  way  of  aU  the  earth,  to  die. 
1  Ki  a  2.— To  Uad  the  way,  to  be  the  first 
er  most  advanced  in  a  march,  procession, 
proffress.  or  the  like ;  to  act  the  part  of  a 
leader,  guide,  Ac. 

He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay. 
Allured  to  better  worlds,  and  Itdtktw^y.  Qoidsmiih. 

—To  make  way,  (a)  to  give  room  for  passing; 
to  open  a  clear  passage;  to  stand  SAide;  to 
move  so  as  to  suit  the  convenience  of  an- 
-other;  to  give  place.  *  Make  way  there  for 
the  princes.'  Shak.  (b)  To  open  a  path 
through  obstacles ;  to  overcome  all  resist- 
ance, hinderance,  or  difficulties ;  to  pene- 
trate. 

with  this  little  arm  and  this  Kood  sword 
I  have  mn^r  my  way  through  more  impediments 
Than  twenty  times  your  stop.  ShaJk. 

Then  her  fal^  voice  made  way  broken  with  sobs. 

Tennyson. 

—To  make  one's  way,  to  find  and  keep  a 
successful  career;  to  advance  successfiuly; 
to  advance  in  life  by  one's  own  exertions. 

The  boy  was  to  know  his  father's  drcurestances, 
and  that  he  was  to  maJte  Mis  way  by  his  own  in- 
dustry. Sfectator. 

—To  take  one'e  way,  (a)  to  set  out;  to  go. 

They,  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow. 
Through  Eden  taoJk  their  solitary  w^.        MiUon. 

(6)  To  follow  one's  own  settled  plan,  course, 
opinion,  inclination,  or  fancy. 

Doctor,  your  service  for  this  time  is  ended ; 
Takeycur  awn  way.  SMaJt. 

— By  the  icay,  (a^  in  the  course  of  the  Journey, 
passage,  or  the  like;  on  the  road. 

See  that  ye  fall  not  out  Ay  the  "way.     Gen.  xlv.  24. 

(5)  In  passing;  without  necessary  connec- 
tion with  the  main  subject  or  purpose; 
parenthetically. 

Note,  dy  th*  way.  that  unity  of  continuance  is 
caster  to  procure  tlian  unity  of  species.         Bacon. 


—By  way  </,  as  for  the  purpose  of;  as  being; 
to  serve  as  or  in  lieu  of;  as,  he  got  a  pension 
by  way  qf  recompense.— /n  the  way,  in  a 
position  or  of  such  a  nature  as  to  obstruct, 
impede,  hinder,  or  prevent;  as,  that  med- 
dling fellow  ia  always  in  the  way;  there  are 
some  difficulties  in  the  way;  her  long  train 
is  always  in  the  way.— In  the  way  q/;  so  as 
to  meet  or  fall  in  with;  in  a  favourable 
position  for  doing  or  getting;  as,  I  can  put 
you  in  the  waff  o/a  good  piece  of  business. 
—In  the  family  way,  with  child;  pregnant 
[Colloq.]— On  the  way,  in  going  or  travel- 
ling along;  hence,  in  a  progressive  state; 
advancing  towards  completion  or  aocom- 

plishmeni 

Our  wishes  «M  iAe  SM^r 
May  prove  eflfects.  SMaJt. 

—Out  ^  the  way,  (a)  not  in  the  proper 
course;  in  such  a  position  or  condiUon  as 
to  pass  or  miss  one's  object;  in  such  a 

{ilace  or  state  as  to  be  hindered,  impeded, 
nconunoded,  or  prevented ;  away  from  the 
mark;  aside;  astray. 

We  are  quite  out  <tf  the  way  when  we  think  that 
things  contain  within  themselves  the  qualities  that 
appear  to  us  in  them.  Lacks. 

lien  who  go  ^M/c^M^waj' to  hint  free  things  roust 
be  guilty  of  absurdity  or  rudeness.      Richai^on. 

Don't  pot  yourself  M»/  «<'M<  wtiy  on  our  accotmts. 

DicksHS. 
(&)  Not  in  its  proper  place  or  where  it  can 
be  foimd  or  met  with;  hence,  concealed, 
hidden,  or  lost 
Is't  tost f  is*t goner  speak,  bit 0M/tf' Mr SMU'f  Shak. 

(c)  Not  in  the  usual,  ordinary,  or  regular 
course;  out  of  the  beaten  track;  hence, 
extraordinary;  remarkable;  striking;  as, 
her  beauty  and  accomplishments  are  no- 
thing out  qf  the  way.  [Colloq.]— Covered 
or  covert  v>ay.  See  CoYSaBl>-WAT.— JfiUry 
ITay.  See  Qhl^kXt.- Right  qf  way.  in 
law,  a  privilege  which  an  intuvidual  or 
particular  description  of  persons  may  have 
of  going  over  another's  ground,  subject  to 
certain  conditions,  or  sanctioned  by  tne  cus- 
tom by  virtue  of  which  the  right  exists.  A 
right  of  way  mav  be  claimed  by  prescription 
and  imroemoriiu  usage,  such  right  being  ab- 
solute and  indefeasable  if  proved  to  he  uaioA 
down  to  the  time  of  the  commencement  of 
Uie  action.  It  may  also  be  granted  by  spe- 
cial permission,  as  when  the  owner  of  lands 
grants  to  another  liberty  of  passing  over  his 
grounds  to  go  to  church,  market,  or  the  like, 
in  which  case  the  gift  is  confined  to  the 
grantee  alone,  and  dies  with  him.  Again,  a 
right  of  way  may  arise  by  act  and  operation 
of  law,  as  when  a  man  grants  a  piece  of 
groimd  in  the  middle  of  his  field  he  at  the 
same  time  tacitly  and  implicitly  grants  a 
way  to  come  at  it— ITay  qf  the  rounde,  in 
fort  a  space  left  for  the  passage  round  be- 
tween a  rampart  and  the  wall  of  a  fortified 
town.  —  Wave  and  means,  (a)  methods;  re- 
sources; facilities. 

Then  eyther  prince  sought  the  wt^yes  and  mtanyt 
howe  eyther  of  theym  myght  discontent  other. 

Fabyan. 

(6)  Specifically,  in  legislation,  means  for 
raising  money;  resources  of  revenue.— 
Committee  of  ways  and  means.  See  Com- 
mittee. 

Way,t  Wasre  (wa).  v.t  To  weigh;  to  es- 
teem.   Spenser. 

Wayt  (wax  ^-t  l.  To  go  in,  to  proceed 
along.— 2.  To  go  or  Journey  to.— S.  To  put  in 
the  way;  to  teach  to  go  in  the  way;  to  oreak 
to  the  road:  said  of  horses. 

A  horse  that  is  not  well  wqyed;  he  starts  at  every 
bird  that  flies  out  of  a  hedge.  SeUen. 

Wayt  (w4),  v.i.    To  Journey. 

On  a  time,  as  they  together  Wi^yed.       Spenser. 

Way-lM«gage  (w&lwg-^,  n.  The  baggage 
or effectsof  a  wav-passenger  on  a  railroad 
or  in  a  stage-coach. 

Waj-bennet  (wfben-netX  n.  A  British 
plant  of  the  genus  Hordeum,  the  H.  muri- 
num:  called  also  WaU-barliy.  See  Hor- 
deum. 

Way-bill  (w&l>ilX  n.  a  list  of  the  names  of 
passengers  who  are  carried  in  a  public  con- 
veyance, or  the  description  of  goods  sent 
with  a  common  carrier  by  land. 

*  It's  so  on  the  way-bill,'  replied  the  guard. 

Dickens. 

Wajrboard  (wali6rd),  n.  A  mining  term 
now  pretty  generally  used  by  geologists  to 
designate  the  thin  layers  or  bands  that 
separate  or  define  the  boundaries  of  thicker 
strata.  Thus,  thick  beds  of  limestone  are 
separated  by  wayhoards  of  slaty  shale,  sand- 
stones are  sepanited  by  wayhoards  of  clay, 
these  thin  layers  indicating  the  Unes  of 


Junction  at  which  the  strata  separate  or 
iive  way.    Paye. 

Waj-lnread  (w&'bredX  n.  [A.  Sax.  weg- 
krmde—wea,  a  way,  and  Inesd,  broad,  from 
ita  being  found  growing  on  waysides,  and 
from  its  broad  leaves.]  A  name  given  to 
the  herb  plantain  {Planiago  major). 

Way-doort  (w&'ddr),  n.  Street-door.  Bp. 
HaU. 

Wayftre  t  (wa'farX  v.i.  [  Way  and  fare,  to 
journey.]    To  Journey;  to  travel 

A  certain  Laconlan,  as  be  wt^y/krtd,  case  to  a 
place  where  there  dwdt  an  old  maul  of  his. 

HoUand. 

WaytATBt  (w&'fftr),  n.  The  act  of  wayfaring 
orjoumeying;  travel. 

Way-flBLrer  (w&'f&r-drX  n.  One  who  way- 
fares,  Joumegra.  or  travels;  a  traveller;  a 
passenger.    Rick.  Cojrtw. 

WBjtunng  (w&lir-ing).  a.  Being  on  a 
Journey;  travelling.    Judg.  xix.  17. 

Moreover  for  the  refreshing  of  waUjaring  men,  he 
ordained  cups  of  jrron  or  brasse  to  oe  fastened  by 
such  deare  wells  and  fountains  as  did  nmne  by  the 
waie's  side.  Stsw. 

Waytulns-tree  (w&'fir-hig.trex  ^    A 

shrub,  a  species  of  Vibomum,  the  V.  ban- 
tana:  called  also  Mealy  Oelder-rose.    See 

VlBUBHlTM. 

Waysolllir  (w&'gd-ingX  a.  Going  away; 
d^Murtinff;  of,  pertaining  to,  or  belonging 
to,  one  who  goes  away. —Waygoing  crop,  the 
crop  which  is  taken  from  the  land  the  year 
the  tenant  leaves  a  farna. 

WaygOOM  (wa'gds),  n.  (The  forms  wayt- 
goose,  wautsgooee  also  occur,  and  the  first 
part  of  the  word  seems  to  be  O.  weixen, 
weitzen,  wheat,  the  term  being  probably 
borrowed  from  Oermanv.l  Tbe  name  given 
to  an  annnal  dinner  of  the  printers  which 
originally  took  place  during  the  period  of 
wheat  stubble.    Jos.  Moxon. 

Wajrlay  (w&-ia'  or  w4liX  v.t.  pret  it  pp. 
waylaid;  ppr.  waylapina.  [Way  and  /ay.] 
To  watch  insidiously  in  the  way,  with  a  view 
to  seize,  rob,  or  slay;  to  beset  in  ambush; 
as,  to  waylay  a  traveller. 

I  will  way/ay  thee  going  home,  where  if  It  be  thy 
chance  to  kill  me  .  .  .  thou  IdliMt  me  Vke  a  rogne 
and  villain.  Skak. 

Waylayer.(wA-li'to  or  w&Oi-^),  n.  Ons 
who  waylays;  one  who  waits  for  another  In 
ambtish,  with  a  view  to  seise,  rob,  or  sUy 
him. 

Way-leave  (w&ldvX  n.  Right  of  way.  See 
under  Wat. 


Another  thing  that  Is  remarkable  is  their 
leaves :  for  when  men  have  pieces  of  ground  betweea 
the  colliery  and  the  river,  they  seU  leAve  to  lead  coah 
over  their  ground.  JLegtr  Aertk. 

Waylesa  (w&lesX  a.  Having  no  way  or 
path;  pathless;  trackless.    Drayton. 

way'4lia]cer(w&'m&k-6r)2n.  One  who  makes 
a  way ;  a  precursor.  *  Waymakers  to  the 
.  .  .  restitution  of  the  evangelical  truth.' 
Bp.  £ra^ 

Way-mark  (w&'mttrkX  n.  A  naark  to  guide 
in  travelling.    Jer.  jjcd.  tL 

Waymentt  (w&'ment),  v.i.  [8e«  Waimbht.] 
To  bewail;  to  lament 

For  what  bootes  it  to  weepe  and  mnynnent. 

SfnttfT. 

Waymentt  (wa'mentX  n>  LameuuUun. 
Spenser. 

Way-Iiane  (w&'pinl  n.  A  slip  left  for  caii* 
age  in  watered  land.    [Local] 

Way-paaseilffer  (w&'pas-en-J«rX  m.  A  pas- 
senger picked  up  by  the  way,  that  is,  one 
taken  up  at  some  place  intermediate  be- 
tween the  regular  or  principal  stoppiag 
places  or  stations. 

Way-post  (wa'pdstX  ^  Same  as  Fingsr- 
post 

You  came  to  a  place  where  three  cross-roads  dfiMs. 
Without  any  way-fast  stuck  up  by  the  dde. 

R.  H.  Barkam. 

Way-ahaft  (w&'shaftX  ^  1°  steam-e^\giMS, 
the  rocking-shaft  for  working  the  slide- 
valve  from  ttie  eccentric 

Wayaide  (w&'sid).  n.  The  side  of  tbe  way; 
the  border  or  edge  of  the  road  or  highway. 
Sometimes  used  adjectively=of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  wayside;  growing,  situated,  Ac. 
by  or  near  the  side  of  the  way;  as,  waysH* 
flowersw 

The  windows  of  the  wayside  inn. 

Gleamed  red  with  fire-ltght  through  the  le^vr^ 

LeniJeii*^. 

Way-etatlon  (w&'sti-shonX  n.  An  inter- 
mediate station  on  a  railroad.  (I'nited 
States.] 

Way-tlllstle  (w&'thls-l).  n.  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Cnicus,  C.  arvemis.  Called  also  FisM- 
thisUe. 

Wayward  (wa'w^rdXo.  [' Originally  a  head- 
less form  01  asMiword.  .  .  .  Thnsr * 


F&t«,  f&r,  fat  fall;       vA,  met.  h^r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mOve;     tdbe,  tub,  buU;     oil,  i>uund;      ii.  .sc  abune;      f,  Sc  fey. 
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iMOtoay-ward.  that  ia.  tamed  awmy.  penrene. 
This  is  the  timple  aolation  of  •  word  that 
bat  given  much  trouble.  It  it  a  parallel 
(onnation  to  /reward,'  Skeat]  Full  of 
peeTlib  prices  or  whims;  froward;  per- 
▼erte.  *  wmniog,  purblind,  wayward  boy.' 
Shak.  'Thwarting the  toayioard Mat.*  Shak, 
W^ityward  beautjr  dotb  not  foncy  tnove.    Pmtr/ax. 

Way-wmnton  (wa'w»r-den).  ».  The  tor- 
Teyor  of  a  road. 

*  Had'M  best  repent  and  mend  thy  wajm.'  *  Tbe 
wmjhwttrdtn  may  do  that ;  I  wear  oat  no  wnyt.' 

KittgtUy. 

Wajwardly  (w&'w«rd-U).  adx.  in  a  way- 
ward manner;  frowardly;  perversely. 

WaywardnaM  (w&'w«rd-nesX  n.  llie  qua- 
lity of  being  wayward;  frowardneia;  per- 
versenesa.    Shak. 

WaywlM  (wi'wiz),  a.  Expert  in  flndhig  or 
keeping  the  way ;  linowlng  the  way  or  route. 

Waywliert  (w4'wfa-*r).  n.  (O.  W9gw€i9er, 
from  weg,  way,  and  we%$en,  to  direct  ]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  distance  which 
one  has  travelled  on  the  road;  an  odometer 
or  pedometer. 

I  went  to  see  Ct^nel  Blount  who  shewed  me  the 
application  of  the  warm**«r  to  a  coach«  exactly  mea> 
surinir  the  miles,  and  showing  them  by  an  index  as 
we  went  on.  It  had  3  circles,  one  pointing  to  the 
nomber  of  rods,  another  to  the  miles,  by  10  to  1000, 
with  all  the  subdivisions  of  quarter*.  Evtlyn. 

WaTwode,  Waiwode  (w&VMX  n.   rpoL 

ana  Rus.  woytwoda,  lit  army  leader,  from 
iMn,  an  armv.  and  wodU,  to  lead.]  A  name 
originally  given  to  military  commanders  in 
various  Slavonic  countries,  and  afterwards 
to  governors  of  towns  or  provinces.  It  was 
borne  for  a  time  by  the  rulers  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  who  subsequently  took  the 
title  of  Hospodar. 

Waywodeinip  (wa'wdd-ship).  n.  The  pro- 
vince or  Jurisdiction  of  a  wavwode. 

Wayworn  <w&'wdmX  <>•    Wearied  by  tra- 

We  (w6),  pron. .  pi  of  /.  (A  Sax.  wi,  O.  Sax. 
we,  ufi.  icel.  t^,  vofr,  Dan.  and  Sw.  vi,  D. 
%nj,  O.  trir,  Ooth.  loeig;  cog.  Slu*.  vayam—we. 
The  initial  v  or  v  is  supposed  to  represent 
m  of  the  old  radical  ma,  me,  I,  and  the 
iofllx  « (O.  r)  to  be  a  relic  of  an  old  demon- 
strative tma  Joined  to  the  first  pronoun. 
Originally,  therefore,  mt  s  ma-tma  »  /  -H 
that  (or  he).  See  Vs. )  I  and  another  or 
others;  I  and  he  or  she.  or  I  and  they.  We 
is  sometimes,  like  they,  vaguely  used  for 
society,  people  in  general,  Uie  world.  Ac, 
but  when  the  speaker  or  writer  uses  we 
he  identifies  himself  more  or  less  directly 
with  the  statement;  when  he  uses  they  he 
implies  no  such  identification.  Both  pro- 
nouns thus  used  may  be  translated  by  Uie 
French  on  and  the  German  man;  as,  we  (or 
they)  say = on  dit,  man  eagt 

(Vice)  seen  too  oft  familiar  with  her  (ace 

f#V  6rst  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.  Ppft. 

•  Th^  say  so.*  'And  who  are  'theyt'  Every- 
body—nobody. Tktyl  Tkty  is  a  regular  scandal- 
monger,  an  unknown,  unacknowledged,  unseen,  un- 
answered, unauthoriied  creatioa  quoted  on  all  occa- 

Mrs.  S.  C.  HaiL 


We  is  frequently  used  by  individuals,  as 
editors,  authors,  and  the  like,  when  allud- 
ing to  themselves,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  egotism  which  it  is  as- 
sumed would  restUt  from  the  frequent  use 
of  the  pronoun  I.  The  plural  style  is  also 
used  by  kings  and  other  potentates,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  his  edicts 
by  King  John  of  England,  according  to 
others  by  Richard  I.  The  French  and  Qer- 
man  sovereigns  followed  the  example  about 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

fft  charge  you.  on  allegiance  to  0urtr(^. 
To  hold  your  slaughtering  hands.  SkmJk. 

Weak  (w«kX  a.  (Not  direcUy  from  A  Sax. 
wde,  weak  (which  would  have  become  in 
modem  English  woak  or  teoke),  but  from 
the  Scandinavian;  IceL  veikr,  veykr,  Sw. 
vek,  Dan.  veg,  L.O.  and  D.  week,  O.  weieh, 
pliant,  soft,  weak.  The  original  meaning  was 
Tlelding  or  giving  way  readily,  the  stem 
being  seen  in  A.  Sax.  wUan,  O  H.G.  wtehan^ 
to  prield,  to  give  way;  Or.  (v)eikeinf  to  yield. 
Wtek,  wicker,  are  from  same  root  ]  L  Want- 
ing physical  strength ;  as,  (a)  deficient  in 
strength  of  body;  not  able  to  raise  great 
weights  or  do  severe  tasks  or  work;  wanting 
vigour  or  robiutness;  feeble;  exhausted;  in- 
firm ;  sickly.  '  A  poor,  infirm,  weak^  and  des- 
pised old  man.'  Shak.  (ft)  Not  able  to  sus- 
tain a  great  weight,  pressure,  or  strain ;  as, 
weak  Umber;  a  teeak  bridge;  a  weak  rope. 
(0)  Not  having  the  parts  firmly  united  or 


adhesive;  easilv  broken  or  separated  into 
pieces;  readily  fractured;  brittle;  as,  a  weak 
vessel  (d)  Not  stiff;  pliant;  bending;  frail; 
soft;  as,  the  teeak  stem  of  a  plant  (e)  Not 
able  to  resist  onset  or  attack;  easily  sur- 
mounted or  overcome;  as,  a  weak  fortress, 
barrier,  or  fence.— 2.  Deficient  in  force  of 
utterance  or  sound ;  having  little  volume, 
loudneaa,  or  sonorousness;  low;  feeble: 
small  'A  voice,  not  soft,  weak,  piping,  and 
womanish.'  J«e(fuim.—S.  Wantlnig  in  ability 
to  perform  its  functions  or  oflAce;  deficient 
In  functional  energy,  activity,  or  the  like. 
'  My  weak  stomach/  Shak.  *  My  eves  are 
weak,*  iSftoft:— 4  Unfit  for  purposes  of  attack 
or  defence,  either  from  want  of  members, 
training,  courage,  orother  martial  resources; 
not  strong  in  anna 

The  legions  now  in  Gallia  are 
Fun  veaJt  to  undertake  our  wars.  Ska*. 

6.  Not  abundantly  or  sufficiently  impreg- 
nated with  the  essential,  required,  or  usual 
ingredients,  or  with  stimulating  or  nourish- 
ing substances  or  properties;  not  of  the  usual 
strength;  as,  weak  tea;  weak  broth;  a  weak 
infusion;  weak  punch.— 6.  Not  possessing 
moral  or  mental  strength,  vigotir,  or  energy; 
deficient  in  strength  of  intelleot  or  Judg- 
ment 'A  weak  mind  and  an  able  body.' 
Shak. 

Orlgen  was  never  wtaJk  enough  to  imagine  that 
there  were  two  Gods.  IVatertmnd. 

To  think  everything  dbputable  is  a  proof  of  a 
k  mind  and  a  capoous  temper.  BtaMe. 


7.  Having  imperfect  mental  faculties:  im- 
becile ;  suly ;  fatuous ;  stupid ;  as,  a  person 
of  weak  intellect  or  mind.— a  Not  having 
acquired  full  confidence  or  conviction;  not 
decided  or  confirmed;  vacillating;  wavering. 

Him  that  is  smoI  in  the  faith,  receive  jre,  but  not 
to  doubtful  disputations.  Rom.  xiv.  i. 

0.  Wanting  steadiness  or  firmness;  unable 
to  withstand  temptation,  persuasion,  ur- 
gency, or  the  like;  easily  moved,  impressed, 
or  overcome. 

Superior  and  unmoved ;  here  only  weak 
AgtdtM  the  charm  of  beauty's  powerful  glance. 

MOiOM. 
UweaJt  woman  went  astray. 
Their  stars  were  more  at  fault  than  they.    PH^fi 

10.  Resulting  from  or  indicating  lack  of 
judgment,  discemment,  or  firmness;  aris- 
ing from  want  of  moral  courage,  of  self- 
denial,  or  of  determination;  injudicious; 
as,  a  wMk  compliance;  a  iMoIr  surrender. 

If  evfl  thence  ensue 
She  first  his  wttiJk  indulgence  will  accuse.    MiUen. 

11.  Not  having  effective  or  prevailing  power, 
or  not  felt  to  oe  effective  or  preyaiUng. 

My  ancient  Incantations  are  too  «w«l       Shmk, 

If  my  weak  ocatorr 
Can  from  his  mother  win  the  Duke  of  York. 
Anoo  expect  him  here.  Shak. 

12.  Not  having  the  power  to  convince;  not 
supported  by  the  force  of  reason  or  truth ; 
nnsttstained;  as,  weak  reasoning  or  argu- 
ment; wMik  evidence. 

A  case  so  weak  and  feeble  hath  been  mach  per- 
sisted in.  Hoeker 

1&  Not  founded  in  right  or  Justice;  not 
easily  defensible. 


I  know  not  what  to  say:  mv  tide's ' 

Ten  me.  may  not  a  king  adopt  an  heir?    Shak. 

14.  Not  having  power  or  vigour  of  expres- 
sion; deficient  in  pith,  pregnancy,  or  point; 
as,  a  weak  sentence;  a  weak  style.— 15.  In- 
considerable; slight;  insignificant  'This 
weak  and  idle  theme.'  5aair.  '  Mine  own 
weak  merits.'    Shak.-AA.  In  gram,  a  term 

2;>plied  to  a  noun  or  a  verb,  or  to  a  declen- 
on  or  conjugation  where  the  plural  in  the 
case  of  the  noun  is  marked  by  the  addition 
of  e,  and  the  preterite  and  past  participle 
in  the  case  of  verbs  are  marked  by  the  addi- 
tion of  ed;  as,  6oy.  hcye;  I  Une,  I  loved,  I 
am  Uned:  called  otherwise  regular,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  strong,  or  Irregular.— TFeoIr 
eide,  that  side  or  aspect  of  a  person's  cluu*- 
acter  or  disposition  by  which  he  is  most 
easily  infiuenced  or  affected. 

Guard  thy  heart 
On  tfab  weak  side  where  most  our  nature  (ails. 

Addison. 

Woakf  (w«k).  o.t  To  make  weak;  to  weaken. 
Dr.  H.  More. 

Woakt  (w6k),  v.i.  To  become  weak.  CTUiu- 
cer. 

Weaken  (wdk'n),  v.t  [Weak,  and  the  verb- 
forming  suffix -tfn.]  To  make  weak  or  weaker; 
to  lessen  the  strength  of  or  to  deprive  of 
strength;  to  debilitate;  to  enervate;  to  en- 
feeble: as,  to  %oe€iken  the  bodv;  to  weaken 
the  mind;  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  ma- 


S strata;  to  weaken  the  force  of  an  objeo- 
»n  or  argument 

A  languor  came 
Upon  him,  gentle  sickness,  gradually 
tVeakeniHg  the  man.  till  he  could  do  no  more. 

TeHnysen. 

Weaken  (wfik'n).  v.i  To  become  weak  or 
weaker;  as,  he  weak&n»  from  day  to  day. 
Shak. 

Weakener  (wftk'n-^rX  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  weakens. 

Fastings  and  mortiflcatlons.  .  .     rightly  managed, 
are  huge  helps  to  piety,  and  great  wMkneu  of  am. 

South. 

Weakening  (wdk'ningX  a.  Having  the  Qua- 
lity of  reducing  strength;  as,  a  very  weaken- 
ing diMeMMe. 

Weak-eyed  (wdkldX  a.  Having  weak  eyes. 
Collins. 

Weak-fUh  (wfik'fishV  n.  A  fish  of  the  genus 
Otolithus  (0.  regalis),  so  called  because  it 
has  a  tender  mouth  and  cannot  pull  hard 
when  hooked.  Called  also  ^guet^OjjrKe  (which 
see). 

Weak-keaded  (w6klied-edX  a.  Having  a 
weak  head  or  intellect 

Weak-hearted  (w6k1iiUrt-ed),  a.  Having 
little  courage;  dispirited.    Shak. 

Wealdab  (wfik'ish).  a.  Somewhat  weak; 
wealdy. 

There  was  an  innocent  young  waiter  of  a  slender 
form  and  with  weaktsh  legs.  Dickens. 

Weakling  (w^kOingX  tk    A  feeble  creature. 

And  drags  me  down     .  .  to  mob  me  up  withal 

In  soft  and  milky  rabble  of  womankind. 

Poor  weakling  even  as  they  are.        Tennyson. 

Weakly  (wSkli),  adv.  in  a  weak  manner; 
as,  (a)  with  little  physical  strength;  faintly; 
not  forcibly;  as,  a  fortress  weakly  defended. 
(6)  With  want  of  efficacy. 

Was  plighted  faith  so  weakly  seal'd  above  t 

Dryden. 

(e)  With  feebleness  of  mind  or  intellect;  in- 
discreetly; injudiciously. 

This  high  gift  of  strength  committed  to  me. 

Under  tne  seal  of  silence,  could  not  keep 

But  weakly  to  a  woman  must  reveal  it.   MMan 

Weakly  (w^kOi).  a.  Not  strong  of  constitu- 
tion; infirm;  as,  a  weakly  woman;  a  man  of 
a  weaklv  constitution.  'This  pretty,  puny, 
weakly  Uttle  one.'    Tennyson. 

Weakness  (w^k'nesX  n.  The  state  or  ana- 
lity  of  being  weak;  as,  (a)  want  of  phyucal 
strength;  want  of  force  or  vigour;  feeble- 
ness; as,  the  weakness  of  a  child;  the  weak»^ 
nen  of  an  invalid;  the  weakneu  of  a  wall  or 
bridge,  or  of  thread  or  cordage.  '  The  weak- 
ness of  mine  eyea'  Shak.  (&)  Want  of  men- 
tal or  moral  strength;  want  of  strengUi  of 
will  or  resolution;  feebleness  of  mind. 

Sir,  I  am  vez'd ; 
Bear  with  my  weakness;  my  old  brain  is  troubled ; 
Be  not  disturbed  with  my  infirmity.  Shak. 


All  wickedness  is  weakness. 


Mitton. 


(e)  Want  of  spiritedness,  ardour,  or  spri^t- 
liness.  'Soil  without  weak%\ess;  without 
glaring  gay. '  Pone,  (d)  Want  of  moral  force 
or  effect  upon  the  inind;  want  of  cogency. 
*  The  weakness  of  those  testimonies.'  TiUo^ 
son.  (0)  Defect;  failing;  fault:  with  a  plural 

Many  take  pleasure  ...  in  spreading  abroad  the 
weaknesses  01  an  exalted  character.         Addison 

Sni.  Feebleness,  debility,  infirmity,  imbe- 
cility, decrepitude,  defect,  failing,  frailty. 
ftdntness. 

Weak-elf  hted  (wSk'sIt-ed),  a.  Having  weak 
sight.    Abr.  Tucker. 

Weak-spirited (wek'spirit^), a.  Having 
a  weak  or  timorous  spirit;  pusillanimous. 
Sir  W.  ScotL 

Weal  (w61).  n.  [A.  Sax.  ttela,  weala,  pros- 
perity, wealth,  bliss,  lit  the  state  of  being 
well,  from uw<. well;  Dan.  vet,  Sw.  v^,O.H.O. 
wtfla.weaL  SeeWsLL.]  1.  A  sound,  healthy, 
prosperous  state  of  a  person  or  thing ;  the 
state  of  being  well ;  welfare ;  prosperity ; 
happinesa  'Partner  of  your  u>eal  or  woe.' 
Shak.  *  As  we  love  the  weal  of  our  souls 
and  bodiea'    Bacon. 

The  wfa/  or  wo  in  thee  b  fiMC  d.  Afition 

—The  public,  general,  or  common  wetU,  the 
interest,  welll>eing,  prosperity  of  the  com- 
munity, state,  or  society. 

He  for  the  common  weal. 
The  Ciding  politics  of  mortal  Rome. 
As  I  might  May  this  child,  tf  good  need  were. 
Slew  both  his  sons.  Tennyson 

S.t  The  body  politic;  the  state.  'The  spe- 
cial watchmen  of  our  English  weaV    Shak. 

Wealt  (wdl),  v.t.  To  promote  the  weal  or 
welfare  of.    Beau,  k  Pi. 

Weal  (w£l),  n.  The  mark  of  a  stripe.  See 
Walk. 

Weal  (w£l),  v.t.  To  mark  with  stripes.  See 
Wali. 


ch.  flAain;     th,  Sc.  loeA;     g.  go;     J.  job; 
Vol.  IV. 


h,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^;      TH,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  trig;    wh,  t^Aig;    sh.  ajure.— See  KST. 
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Waal-lMlanoed  (wdl-bal'anst).  a.  Balanced 
with  regard  to  the  common  weal  or  good. 

From  thence. 
By  cold  eradation  and  -weal-baiaHced  form. 
We  thalfproceed  with  Angelo.  Shak. 

rUied  probably  only  this  once.] 

weald(w«ld).a.  [A.  Sax.  tewold,  looM,  aforesi 
tract;  O.  wold,  a  wood  or  forest.  It  Is  a  form 
of  wold  (which  see).  ]  A  piece  of  open  forest 
land;  a  woody  place  or  woody  waste;  a  wold. 
As  a  proper  name  it  is  apfdied  to  a  vallev 
or  tract  of  country  lyiiur  between  the  North 
and  South  Downs  of  Kent  and  Sussex  in 
England.  *  Fled  all  night  long  by  glimmer' 
ing  waste  and  wecUd.'    Tennytim, 

Weald-day  (weld'kl&),  n.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  the  Wealden  formation,  composed 
of  beds  of  clay,  sandstone,  calcareous  sand- 
stone, conglomerate  limestone,  and  iron- 
stone. The  clay  is  of  a  bluish  or  brownish 
colour,  tenacious,  somewhat  indurated  and 
slaty.  The  limestone  is  often  concretionary, 
and  usually  contains  fresh-water  shells  of 
the  genus  Paludina.  The  weald-clay  forms 
the  subsoil  of  the  wealds  of  Sussex  and 
Kent,  separating  the  Shanklin-sands  from 
the  Hastings  beds. 

Wealden  (warden),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  weald;  specifically,  belonging  to  the 
Weald  of  Sussex  and  Kent— IreaJdm  for- 
nuUiont  ifToup,  or  itratat  in  geoL  a  series  of 
fresh-water  strata  belonging  to  the  lower 
cretaceous  epoch,  and  occurring  between 
the  uppermost  beds  of  the  oolite  and  the 
lower  ones  of  the  chalk  formation.  The 
name  originated  from  the  circumstance  that 
these  fluviatile  beds  are  largely  developed 
in  the  weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  where  tney 
seem  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient  estu- 
ary which  received  the  clay  and  mud  of 
some  gigantic  river.  The  group  has  been 
divided  into  two  series,  the  voecudrday  and 
Hattingt  tandt  (see  these  terms).  The  or- 
ganic remains  of  the  Wealden  formation 
consist  of  the  bones  of  huge  reptiles,  fresh- 
water shells,  and  plant  remains.  The  most 
remarkable  animal  remains  are  thoeb  of  the 
Dinnsauria  belonging  to  the  genera  Hyl»o- 
saurus,  Meffalosaurus.  Iguanodon,  &c. ;  va- 
rious fish  of  the  placoid  and  sanoid  orders 
alio  occur.  The  vegetable  fossils  belong 
chiefly  to  ferns,  and  to  the  gymnosperma- 
tous  orders  of  conifers  and  cycads.  See  Pur- 
bed:  Bedi  under  Purbiok. 

Wealden  (w«l'den).  n.  In  geol.  the  Weal- 
den group  or  formation. 

WeakUabt  (wdld'ishX  a.  Of  or  belonging  to 
a  weald;  especially  to  the  wealds  of  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  Sussex.  '  The  tpealdish  men.' 
FulUr. 

WeaUtdt  (w«rfQlX  a.  Happy;  joyous;  feli- 
citous.   DaviM. 

Weals-man  (wSls'man),  n.  a  man  who  con- 
sults, or  professes  to  consult,  the  public 
weal;  a  name  given  sneeringly  to  a  politi- 
cian. 

Meetiiuc  two  such  wtaJs-mtM  as  you  are,  I  cannot 
call  you  Lycurguscs.  Skak. 

(Nares  says  the  word  oocnrs  only,  perhaps, 
in  the  above  extract] 

Wealth  (welth),  n.  (O.K  withe,  lit  the 
state  of  being  tre{<.  from  toeU,  and  suffix  -th; 
comp.  health,  breadth,  iloth,  mirth,  growth, 
Ac.]  l.f  Weal;  prosperity;  external  happi- 
ness. 

Let  no  man  seek  his  own,  but  erery  man  another's 
we«ith  1  Cor.  x.  34. 

Grant  her  (or  him)  in  health  and  wtaith  lone  to  live. 

CemmPM  Praytr. 

S.  A  collective  term  for  riches;  material 
possessions  in  all  their  variety:  large  pos- 
sessions of  monev,  goods,  or  land;  that 
abundance  of  worldly  estate  which  exceeds 
the  state  of  the  greater  part  of  the  commu- 
nity; aflluence;  opulence. 

Get  place  and  "wealth;  if  po&sible.  with  grace. 
If  not,  by  any  means  get  tveaUh  and  place.  Pe/e. 

8.  Affluence;  profusion;  abundance. 

Again  the  feast,  the  speech,  the  glee. 
Tne  shade  of  passing  thought,  the  Tvtalth 
Of  words  and  wiL  TeMnyton. 

4  In  Tp<A.  econ.  wealth  embraces  all  and 
only  such  objects  as  have  both  utility  and 
can  be  appropriated  in  exclusive  possession, 
and  therefore  exchanged.  Political  econo- 
mists consider  labour  as  the  only  source  of 
wealth;  and  political  economy  treats  mainly 
of  the  means  of  promoting  the  increase  of 
national  wealth,  and  of  removing  olMtruc- 
tions  to  it4  development 

WealthfQlt  (welth'ful).  a.  Full  of  wealth 
or'happinei«8:  prosperous.    Sir  T.  More. 

Wealthily  (welth'i-li).  adv.  In  a  wealthy 
manner;  in  the  midst  of  wealth;  richly. 


'Bom  in  wealth  and  wealthily  nursed.' 
Hood, 

I  come  to  wire  it  weatthily  in  Padua; 

If  wealthily  then  happily  m  Padua.  ShaA. 

WealthlneSB  (welth'i-nesX  n-  state  of  being 
wealthy;  richness. 

Wealtl^  (welth'i),  a.  1.  Having  wealth; 
rich ;  having  large  possessions  in  lands, 
goods,  money,  or  securities,  or  larger  than 
uie  generality  of  men;  opulent;  affluent 
As  wealth  is  a  comparative  thing,  a  man  may 
be  wealthy  in  one  place  and  not  so  in  an- 
other. '  Married  to  a  weaUhy  widow. '  Shak. 
2.  Rich  in  any  sense,  as  in  beauty,  orna- 
ment, endowments,  dkc.;  enriched.  [Poeti- 
cal] 

One  (window)  there  is.  and  at  the  eastern  end, 
tVeaWty  with  wandering  lines  of  mount  and  mere. 

Tennysffn. 

8.  Large  in  point  of  value;  ample.  'Her 
dowry  voealthy.*  Shak. 
Wean  (w£n).  v.t,  [A  Sax.  vfenian,  to  accus- 
tom, whence  dtoenian,  to  wean;  IceL  venja, 
to  accustom;  Dan.  vcenne,  to  accustom, 
wBnnefra  brygtet,  to  wean,  lit  to  accustom 
from  the  breast;  O.  gewohnen,  to  accustom, 
0tUw6hnen,  to  break  of  a  custom,  to  accus- 
tom one  to  do  without,  to  wean;  from  stem 
seen  in  wont  See  Woht.1  1.  To  separate 
from  the  breast  or  from  the  mother^s  milk 
as  food;  to  ablactate;  to  accustom  and  re- 
concile, as  a  child  or  other  voung  animal, 
to  a  want  or  deprivation  of  the  breast 
And  the  child  grew  and  was  weaned.  Gen.  xsL  9. 

2.  To  detach  or  alienate,  as  the  affections, 
from  any  object  of  desire;  to  reconcile  to 
the  want  or  loss  of  something;  to  disengage 
from  any  habit,  former  pursuit,  or  enjoy- 
ment; as,  to  wean  the  heart  from  temporal 
enjoyments. 

I  will  restore  to  thee 
The  people's  hearts,  and  wean  them  from  them* 
selves.  SAaJk. 

Wean  (wto);  n.  l.  An  infant:  a  weanling. 
[Provincial  English.]— 2.  A  child;  a  boy  or 

^irl  of  no  great  age.    fScotch.  ] 

weanel,t  Weanellt  (w^n'el),  n.  a  wean- 
ling; an  animal  newlv  weaned.  'A  lamb, 
or  a  kid,  or  a  weanell?    Spetieer. 

Weanlng-hrash  (wdn' ing -brash),  tk  In 
med.  a  severe  form  of  diarrhoea  which  super- 
venes at  times  on  weaning. 

Weanling  (wdnlingX  n.  A  child  or  other 
animal  newly  weaned. 

Weanling  (wdnOing).  a.  Recently  weaned. 
•  WeatUina  her^'    MiUon. 

Weapon  (wep'on),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wspen,  a 
weapon;  common  to  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages :  IceL  vdpfs,  vopn,  Dan.  vaaben,  Sw. 
vapen,  D.  wapen,  O.  wage,  a  weapon.  Ooth. 
vepna  (pl.X  arms.  Prowibiy  from  same  root 
as  E.  whip.}  L  Any  instrument  of  offence; 
anything  used  or  designed  to  be  used  in 
destroying  or  annoying  an  enemy,  as  a 
sword,  a  dagger,  a  club,  a  rifle,  a  cannon, 
^.—2.  An  instrument  for  contest  or  for 
combating  enemies,  either  for  offence  or  de- 
fence; an  instrument  that  may  be  classed 
among  arms. 

The  wea/cHS  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal. 

a  Cor.  X.  4. 
Let  not  woman*«  wea^ns,  water  drops. 
Stain  my  man's  cheeks.  Shak. 

8.  In  hot.  a  thorn,  prickle,  sting,  or  the  like, 
with  which  plants  are  furnished  for  defence. 
Weaponed  (wep'ondX  a.  Armed;  furnished 
with  weapons  or  arms;  equipped. 

Be  not  afraid,  though  you  do  see  me  weapon'd 

Sh,xk. 

Weaponless  (wep'on-lesX  o.  Unarmed; 
having  no  weapon.    MiltotL 

Weaponry  (wep'on-riX  n.  Weapons  in 
general    [Rare.] 

weanon-Mlye  (wep'on-sttv  or  wep'on- 
salvX  n.  A  salve  which  was  supposed  to 
cure  the  wound  by  being  applied  to  the 
weapon  that  made  it  Sir  Kenelm  Digby 
says  the  salve  produces  sympathy  between 
the  wound  and  the  weapon,  citing  several 
instances  to  prove  that  'as  the  sword  Is 
treated  the  wound  infflcted  by  it  feela  Thus, 
if  the  instrument  is  kept  wet  the  wound 
will  feel  cool,  if  held  to  the  fire  it  wUl  feel 
hot,'  &c.  This  is  referred  to  in  the  following 
lines:— 

She  has  taen  the  broken  lance. 
And  washed  it  from  the  clotted  ron. 
And  salved  the  sflinter  o'er  and  o'er. 

Sir  tr.  Scott  (MarmMH) 

Weapon-SChaw  (wep'on-shaX  »»•     Wapen- 

shaw  (which  seeX    Sir  W.  Seott. 
Weapon-smith  (wep'on-smithX  n.    One 

who  makes  weapons  of  war;  an  armourer. 

It  is  unavoidable  that  the  first  mechanics — beyond 
the  heroical  weaf^H-sntitA  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 


the  other  the  poor  professors  of  such  rude  arts  at  the 
homestead  cannot  do  without  .  .  should  be  those 
who  have  no  land.  y.  M.  KemUt. 

Wear  (wir),  ».«.  pret  wore;  pp  warn;  ppr. 
wearing,  f  A  Sax.  irerian,  to  wear,  to  put 
on— a  weak  verb  (pret  Moetode);  O.HO. 
werian,  gawerjan,  to  put  on,  to  clothe;  IceL 
verja,  Ooth.  iMut^n,  to  clothe.  There  has 
been  in  this  word  a  change  from  t  to  r,  and 
the  root  is  the  same  as  m  L.  vettio,  a  gar- 
ment See  Vbst.  1  1.  To  carry  covering  or 
appendant  to  the  body,  as  dothea,  we^Kws, 
ornaments,  Ac;  to  have  on;  as,  to  wear  a 
coat  or  a  robe;  to  iMar  a  sword;  to  wear  a 
crown. 

Many  wearing  rapiers  are  afraid  of  goose*qulOs 
and  dare  scarce  come  thither.  SMmk. 

On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she 


Pefe. 

2.  To  consume  by  frequent  or  habitual  lue; 
to  deteriorate  or  waste  away  by  carrying,  as 
clothes  upon  one's  person;  to  use  up;  as,  to 
wear  clothes  rapidly;  boots  well  worn,— 
8.  To  waste  or  impair  by  rubbing  or  attri- 
tion; to  lessen  or  diminish  by  continuous 
action  upon;  to  consume;  to  waste;  to  de- 
stroy by  degreea  'The  waters  wear  the 
stones.'    Job  xiv.  10. 

When  waterdropc  have  w«m  the  stooes  of  Troy, 
And  blind  oblivioa  swallow'd  cities  up.         Shak 

Hence— 4.  To  exhaust;  to  weary;  to  fatigoei 

Shice  70U  have  made  the  days  and  nights  as  one. 
To  wear  your  Kcntle  limbs  in  my  affairs.      ShaJk. 

And  hence— 6.  To  forget;  to  efface  from  the 
memory. 

Sort  thy  heart  to  patience : 
These  few  days*  wonder  will  be  quickly  warn.  ShaA. 

6.  To  cause  or  produce  by  constant  percus- 
sion or  attrition;  to  form  by  continual  nib- 
bing; as,  a  constant  current  of  water  will 
i0ear  a  channel  in  stone.— 7.  To  have  or  ex- 
hibit an  appearance  of;  to  bear;  to  cany;  to 
exhibit;  to  show. 

Ne'er  did  poor  steward  wear  a  truer  griet 
For  his  undone  lord  than  mine  eyea  for  you. 

ShaA. 
And  often,  elad  no  more. 
We  wear  a  face  of  ioy.  because 
We  have  been  glaa  of  yore,      tferdrwerth. 

8.  To  bring  about  gradually ;  to  affect  by 
degrees ;  hence,  to  cause  to  think  or  act 
in  a  certain  way  or  direction:  often  used 
with  in  or  into. 

Trials  wear  us  mt«  a  liking  of  what,  possibly,  is 
the  first  eauy.  displeased  us.  Ladm. 

A  man  .  .  from  the  masterly  strokes  of  a  neat 
author  every  time  he  peruses  him.  wears  hiuibclf  mlr 
the  same  manner.  .AtUisen. 

—To  wear  away,  to  impair,  diminish,  or 
destroy  bygradual  attrition  or  imperceptible 
action.— 7^9  tcear  of,  to  remove  or  diminish 
by  attrition.— 7o  wear  out,  (a)  to  wear  till 
useless;  to  render  useless  oy  wearing  or 
using;  as,  to  wear  out  a  coat  or  a  hook, 
(b)  To  waste  or  destroy  by  degrees ;  to  con- 
sume tediously ;  as.  to  ii«ar  out  life  in  idle 
{>rojects.  '  Wear  otit  thy  youth  with  d&ape- 
ess  idleness.'  Shak.  {c)  To  harass;  to  tire 
completely.  Dan.  vii.  25.  (d)  To  waste  the 
strength  of;  as,  an  old  man  worn  out  in  the 
service  of  his  country. 

Wear  (w&rX  v.l  l.  To  be  undergoing  gra- 
dual impairment  or  diminution ;  to  waste 
gradually;  to  be  diminished  or  to  pass  awsy 
by  attrition,  by  use,  or  by  time :  generally 
followed  by  some  particle,  as  away,  of,  cut. 
&C.  'Though  marble  wear  with  raining ' 
Shak.  'Thou  wilt  surely  tuearainty.'  Sxod. 
xviii  18.-2.  To  pass  away,  as  time ;  to  be 
spent;  often,  to  be  tediously  spent  or  con- 
sumed.   '  Thus  wore  out  night     Milton. 

Away.  I  say;  time  wears.  ShaA 

S.t  To  be  worn  appendant  to  the  body;  to 
be  the  fashion.  'Like  the  brooch  and  the 
tooth-pick  which  wear  not  now.'  Shttk— 
4.  To  become  gradually  flt,  m  a  garment  by 
wearing.    [Rare.  ] 

Let  still  the  woman  take 

An  elder  than  herself:  so  it-ears  she  to  hin. 

So  sways  she  level  in  ner  husband's  heart.    ShaA. 

6.  1*0  move  or  advance  slowly;  to  make 
gradual  progress;  as.  the  winter  wore  oa. 

Never  morning  ware 
To  ereninfp.  but  some  heart  did  break.     TeH^yrea. 

6.  To  become;  to  grow.    [Old  and  Scotch.] 

The  Spaniards  began  to  ware  weary,  int  winter 
drew  on.  fier  nert. 

—To  wrar  well  or  iU,  to  be  wasted  away 

slowly  or  quickly ;  to  last  a  long  or  short 

time;  to  be  affected  bv  time  or  use  with 

difficulty  or  easily.- 7\)  wear  off,  to  pass 

away  by  degrees;  as,  the  follies  of  youth 

wear  q/with  age. 

If  passion  causes  a  present  terror,  yet  it  soon  wears 
ojf  LscAe. 


F&te,  fir,  fat,  f»ll;       xxA,  met,  hdr;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not,  mOre;      tube,  tub,  bull;     oil.  pound:       \|.  Sc  atmne;      y.  Sc  tgy. 


Wmr  (wirk  n. 


■(wiT}.n.    1.' 


to!  wMrini:! 
lUUon  by  fricUi 


(or  dillj  uwar;  the  umr  uiii  tear  of  i  gu- 

liMcs,  Ibe  fuhlnn:  loKas     'Matldj'i  the 
ODi]'  mar.'    ,SAat. 

—  War  and  tear,  the  Iom  by  wMrlng ;  the 


Hi  round,  iteni  Inwicd  tbg  vtod. 


u  ft  t>M.  door,  opeDlDg,  S 


Z^Si, 


, ■  Steift. 

IT  (oir'tr),  n.  1.  One  who  oeftn  or 
«  M  (ppendftDt  to  t)»  body;  u.  the 
rofadDiik,  ■■■ord.oocroira  'The 


VMirtfiaCi 


a  (w«'rl-t|lX  a.    Full  of  wMtlD 

«MU%Ur  (Js'ltfol-ll).  adS'   lo  ■  « 
•nl  muDsr;  weuteamelj.    Iltue  ] 

■ "—»  (wtn.]tt\  a.    In< ■ 

'WrarOnt wiBf.'  U- 


rwlM.'  Hngt    [IU«.' 
btlguod. 


«MIll7(*<'i<-IO. -^i     In  ■  weuT  or  tire- 

•one  mftiiner;  like  one  btlguod.  'Voulook 
iwarifv.'  Sliak. 
VMIUUM  (wl'ri-nei),  n.  I.  The  itaU  of 
iMinC  we»nr  or  tl»d;  thit  iMittude  or  ex- 
huutlon  of  elrength  vliLch  Li  Lndu<»d  by 
labour:  ftUp»  -Vltta  tonriixH  ud  olne 
oppnee'd,'   Dryitn. 


one  ooDld  yield  tnrinart'KH'  T-niKiMsx. 
WtMlIlf  (•*r'lng),a.  Applied  toirhmtli 
worn;  u»  iwapitja  AppueL 

VMrlnKt-jwir'Wx  »-  Ttait  wbich  one 
veutTclotliea;  germenti. 


wohi. 
WMliuoma  (wi'ri-inni),  a.     | 
Ciu^nii  weuinne;  UrewnK 
tlEulng;  irkWDie;  Dionolonon 


u.Uty  0 


r.; 


.:  tedlooini 

■  ipecUIlon   Conllnnil  plodding  and  iMan;- 
•Di««u.'    JTilron 
Vakiy  ('S'rl),  a.     [A  3u.  ufrip, 
O.  8u.   inlr«.'   accordlnR  to  Skei 

*  Hm  vdr.  a  iwampy  place,  the  ui... 

I.  Uod.  B.  M».  the  word  originally 


hartnc  retennce  to  the  [(tlgiie  of  walking 
la  wet)  t.  Hiring  the  itrength  much  er 
bauteif  by  toll  or  ilotent  eiertloD ;  harln 

like,  worn  oiit:  tlnd"  ratiicued.  It  li  fo 
lowed  tn  </  befon  the  cauK  of  fatigue  t 
tihaiuiion;*!.  tobewary  t/man^bing:  t 
be  tKory  ^/ reaping;  to  he  maru  </itudy 


oh,  dUIn:      <h.  Sc.  lock: 


4  Feeble;  ilckW;  puny.  Farij,;  Jamie-m. 
IProiUicUlBogriihiindScotcb  )-BT(I.TIred, 
fatlgaed.diigtiBted,  tick,  tlreuine,  Irkaome, 

Wnut  (wi'ri),  1. 1  pret.  *  pp.  tworieii;  pnr. 
wmryiag.     IKrom  the  ad/ecti»  J     1,  To 

tlcal  atrenglh  or  endurance  o(;  to  tire:  to 
[fttlgtie;  a^  to  vmry  one'a  lell  with  labour 

1  To  eihaait  the  patience  of;  to  make  ^■ 


I.  To  haraai  by  anything  Irkaome 


—To  wears  ml,  to  labdae  or  eihaut  by 
fatigue  or  by  anything  Irkaome.  'Ueover- 
WBtch'dandmartoJimt'  XiIIDn.~STN.To 
tin.    fatigue,  exhauit,  haraia.  Jade,  fag, 

Wmut  {^*'''>i  "■'■     To  become  weary;  to 


ry(wf  r1).  n.  [A.  Sbi  vura,  t.  curie.  See 
(I.  to  eur».1  A  ourae.  ried  now  only 
le  phraiei  '  iFeary  fa'ynul'  '  ITiarvoil 
■  Id  the  Ilka.  Sir  W  ScM  [Scotch.] 
■[wtfri.fflXa.    Caualng  paln;ca- 

SirW.SaHL     IBcotch-l 
1  (wi-aand),  n.     |A.  oai.  tnund. 
the  wludpipe;  0.  Fria.  uonndi 
loeirunt;    perhapi.  as  Wedgwood 

-----  -in  wheeitng  wund 

See  WaKUi]  Tlie 
the  canal  Ihroggh 
ind  from  the  Jiiiiki. 
Wtatvi,  and  Wtai- 
and.  Sptruer;  Skak.i  Witman. 
TMtMl  {yiVai  A  [A.  Sai  IHllf.  D.  mlel. 
Dan.  eiBHj.  0.  ifleael,  O.  H.O.  vunJa.  weaael. 
Etym.  dosbtfol]  1.  A  nanw  common  to  the 
dlgitlgrada  oamivoroua  anlmali  belunjzlnff 
to  the  genu  Uuitela.  family  UoiMldia. 
11m  true  weaeeU  are  dlitlninilihed  by  the 
lengUi  and  ilendemeai  ol  their  bodlei;  the 

paru)  lift  natlre  of  almoittll  the  temperate 


and  rold  parta  of  the  northern  hemlvphere, 
and  la  one  ol  the  hoM  koawn  Brtilih  giind- 
rupeda  It  li  theemalleitof  the  Muitelldn 
of  the  Old  World,  meunring  about  !l  Inclio 
lohelnhLibantTlln  length  ,withatallal><>ut 
11  inchei  long.  The  body  l>  eltrcmrlyilen- 
der  and  tiched,  the  head  imall  and]tatt«ned. 
the  neck  teri'  lona.  the  leci  rhort,  and  alwi 
the  tall.  It  Ii  ol  a  reddlihhrown  colntir 
aboTe.  white  beneath:  tall  of  the  aame 
colour  ai  Uia  body,    Ufeedaon  mice.  rata. 

. ..  !.._,.  ,^  ,,  „,[„  uieful 

I  In  ricki.  bami,  and 

are  the  polecat  (Jv.inifannii.  the  fei 
fuTv\.  tfie  emdne  {M.  trmi,ua\  a 
--'■    (Jf.  nbeOinol 

Irau,  mean,  aneaklng.  Enedy  fellow, 
al-coot  (wfil-kat),  n     A  bird,  Uie 


See  Oaliobdoloii. 

I  (ttCfl-Dei).  It     The  atate  oi 
'  being  weaiy.    Jiiyt. 


W«Myl(''*'»l).a.  . 
luu  bard.  Itom  being  polled  ii] 
llTlnii.]    Olultonoua.    Jsua. 

Wafctlier  (woTH'er).  n,    (A.  Bai. 


■i^K; 


the  air  or  atmoipiiere  wltb  respect  to  Ite 
tcmpentun.  preuure,  humidity,  electrlH- 
callon.motloni,orBnyotbermeteoralogluil 
phenomena:  at.  warm  ttaofAtr;  cold  M*a- 

cloa(lyiiMU«r;htiytnalA<r,Bnd  the  like.' 
The  Inveitlgatlon  o(  the  varloat  cautei 
which  determine  the  ttate  of  the  atmo- 

fomu  the  tulijoct  of  iiulntrolcn  —i.  Clianga 
change:  hence, /i/.  Tidialtude ;  cliauge  ul 


1. 1  Btormi  tempeat.  'Whatguittof  uralitr 
from  til  at  gathering  doudl'  Dryitf  •>.—*.>  A 
light  rain;  a  thower.  Wickl^t.—t,  The  In- 
dlnatlon  or  oblidulty  of  the  aalli  of  a  wind- 
mill to  the  plane  ot  rcTolutJon.— re  mail 
fair  ueoIAer,!  to  Hatter;  to  make  tlatlerlng 
repreMstatlon*  to  toDie  one :  to  conciliate 
another  by  fair  wordi  and  a  ihow  ol  friend- 


to  tnoUira  cape:  lo  utalScr 


point  towniil  the  wind,  at  a  ililp.     (A)  To 
gain  or  acconipllth  anything  igalntt  oppn. 


Vsalher  (weTB'Srl.  e.C  In  geoi.  to  lUSer 
change.  dItintegTauon.  or  wtate,  by  eipo- 
lUr?  lo  thewetther  oratmotphere,  aiarock 


TMUtar  (we*B'*rV  a     Aoi.l.  toward  the 

Id:  windward:  tfrequentelement  Incom- 
ter.Ac- 

■eng-k*r)  n.  1 


Vsatliar-uiCllbr<w'.,iiTM-a-K-mi>r,~,  i"<i 
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M  to  whether  the  neeta  of  the  weaver-bird 
are  built  in  their  own  peculiar  manner  as 
a  means  of  preservation  against  the  rain,  or 
against  the  attacks  of  serpents  and  small 
quadrupeds,  probablj  the  latter. 

weayer-bird  (wSv'to-bdrd;,  n.  See  Wiav- 
■R,  3. 

WMlTer-flab  (wdVAr-flshi  n.  A  fish  of  the 
genus  Trachinus.    See  Wexvbr. 

WMTer't-iliataa  (w6v-«r2-shuil).  n.  A 
species  of  gasteropodous  Mollusca  {Oouhtm 
volva),  in  wliich  the  anerture  is  produced 
hito  a  long  canal  at  each  end ;  it  belongs  to 
the  same  family  as  the  cowries. 

WaaylBg  (wdv'ing).  n.  The  act  of  one 
who  weaves;  the  act  or  art  of  producing 
doth  or  other  textile  fabrics  by  means  of 
a  loom  from  the  combination  of  threads  or 
filaments.  In  all  kinds  of  weavins.  whether 
plain  or  figured,  one  s^tem  of  threads, 
called  the  tDO€(f  or  to^t,  is  made  to  pass  al- 
ternately under  and  over  another  system 
of  threads  called  the  warp,  web,  or  chain. 
The  essential  operations  are  the  succes- 
sive raising  of  certain  threads  of  the  warp 
and  the  depression  of  others  so  as  to  form 
a  decussation  or  »/ud  for  the  passage  of 
the  weft  yam,  which  is  then  beaten  up  by 
means  of  a  toy  or  batten.  Weaving  is  per- 
formed by  the  hand  in  what  are  called  hand- 
loonu,  or  by  steam  in  what  are  called  power- 
loom$,  but  the  general  arrangements  for  both 
are  to  a  certain  extent  the  same.  (See  Loom. 
Jaoquard.)  Weaving,  in  the  most  general 
sense  of  the  term,  comprehends  not  only 
those  textile  fabrics  which  are  prepared  in 
the  loom,  but  also  net-work,  lace-work,  Ac 

Weaieil  (wd'zn),  a.  [loeL  vieinn,  wizened, 
withered;  Sw.  and  Dan.  risseu,  withered. 
See WiZBN.]  Thin;  lean;  withered; wizened: 
as.  a  weazen  face.  *  His  shadowy  figure  and 
dark  ttwo^m  face.'    Irving. 

The  third  was  a  little  wtaMen  druiiken.Iookiii^ 
body  with  a  pimply  face.  Dickens. 

Web  (web),  n.  [A  Sax.  web,  webb,  from  the 
stemofuwatw.  SeeWKAVB.]  l.  That  which 
is  woven ;  the  whole  piece  of  cloth  woven 
in  a  loom;  locally,  (a)  a  piece  of  linen  cloth. 
(6)  The  warp  in  a  loom.  —2.  Something  re- 
sembling a  web  or  sheet  of  cloth ;  specifi- 
cally, a  large  roll  of  paper  such  as  is  used 
in  the  wel>-press  for  newspapers  and  the 
like. —3.  A  plain,  flat  surface,  as  (a)t  a 
sheet  or  thin  plate  of  lead.  *  Christian  slain 
roll  up  in  webe  ot  lead.'  Fairfax,  {b)  The 
blade  of  a  sword.  'The  sword  whereof  the 
web  was  steel/  Fairfax,  (c)  The  blade  of 
a  saw.  (d)  The  plate,  or  its  equivalent  in 
a  beam  or  girder  which  con- 
nects the  upper  and  lower  flat 
or  laterally  extending  plates 
(fig.  b).  (e)  The  correspond- 
ing portion  of  a  rail  between 
the  tread  and  foot  (fig.  e). 
(/)  The  flat  portion  of  a 
wheel,  as  of  a  railway  car- 
riage between  the  nave  and 
the  rim.  occupying  the  space 
where  spokes  womd  be  in  an 
ordinary  wheel  (fig.  a\  (y)The 
solid  part  of  the  bit  of  a 
key.  (A)  That  portion  of  an 
anvil  which  is  of  reduced  size  below  the 
head,  (i)  The  thin  sharp  part  of  the  coul- 
ter of  a  plough. — 1  The  membrane  which 
unites  the  toes  of  many  water-fowl ;  a 
similar  membrane  possessed  by  other  ani- 
mals, as  the  omithorhynchus.  Rev.  J.  O. 
Wood.  —5.  The  plexus  of  very  delicate  threads 
or  filaments  which  a  spider  spins,  and  which 
serves  as  a  net  to  catch  files  or  other  in- 
sects for  its  food;  a  cobweb. 

Much  like  a  nibtile  spider  that  doth  sh 
In  middle  of  her  w«i  that  spreadeth  wide. 

t.  Fig.  anything  carefully  contrived  and 
elaborately  pnt  together  or  woven,  as  a  plot, 
a  scheme. 

O,  what  a  taoi^ed  «w5  we  weave. 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceire. 

Sir  IV.  Scvte, 
—Pin  and  loeb.    See  Pl5,  3. 

Web  (web),  v.t  pret.  A  pp.  webbed;  ppr.  web- 
bing. To  cover  with  or  as  with  a  web ;  to 
envelop. 

Webbe,t  n.  [A  Sox.  webba.]  A  webber;  a 
weaver.    Chaucer. 

Webbed  (webd),  a.  Having  the  toes  united 
bv  a  membrane  or  web;  as.  the  webbed  feet 
of  aquatic  fowls. 

Webbert  (wel/«rX  n.    A  weaver. 

Webbing  (weVing),  n.  A  strong  fabric  of 
hemp  2  or  3  inches  wide,  made  for  sup- 
porting the  seats  of  stuffed  chairs,  sofas. 


Web  fai  cross 
section. 


Webby  (web'i).  a.  Relating  to  a  web ;  re- 
sembling a  web. 

Bats  on  their  KvMty  wlinn  in  daricness  move. 

Cr»6*e, 
Web-eye  (webl),  n.    in  pathoL  a  disease  of 
the  eye  produced  by  a  film  suffusing  it; 
caligo. 

Web-flngered  (web'fing-gftrdX  a.  Having 
the  fingers  united  by  webs  formed  of  the 
skin. 

He  was,  it  is  said,  web-footed  nattiraUy,  and  par> 
tially  wtlhjingertd.  Mayknv. 

Web-foot  (wel/fut).  n.  A  foot  whose  toes 
are  united  by  a  web  or  membrane. 

Web-footed  (web'fttt-ed).  a.  Having  web- 
feet;  palmiped;  as,  a  goose  or  duck  is  a 
web-footed  fowl 

Web-preM  (web'presX  n.  A  printing-ma- 
chine which  takes  its  paper  from  the  web 
or  roll:  much  used  in  newspaper  and  such 
like  printing. 

WebBtert  (web'stdr).  n.  [For  the  rationale 
of  the  suffix  see  -Ster.]    A  weaver. 

Webstexite  (web'st^r-It).  n.  [After  TFeb- 
eter,  a  geologist]  Alumiuite;  hydrous  tri- 
basic  smphate  of  aluminium,  found  in  Sus- 
sex, and  at  Halle  in  Prussia,  in  reniform 
masses  and  botryoidal  concretions  of  a  white 
or  yellowish-white  colour. 

Weoht  (we^htX  n.  [A.  Sax.  wegan,  to  lift. 
See  Wkigh.]  An  instrument  in  the  form  of 
a  sieve,  but  without  holes,  used  for  lifting 
com.    Bums.    [Scotch.] 

Wed  (wed),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  wedded;  ppr. 
wedding;  wed  as  pret  A  pp.  also  occurs. 
[A.  Sax.  leeddian,  to  engsge,  to  promise,  to 
pledge,  from  wedd,  a  pledge;  similarly  Ooth. 
(gayvadjan,  to  pledge,  to  betroth,  from  vadi, 
a  pledge.  Akin  gage,  wage,  UH^ger.]  1.  To 
man7;  to  take  for  husband  or  for  wife. 

Since  the  day 
I  saw  thee  first,  and  rvetUed  thee.        MiUen. 

2.  To  join  in  marriage;  to  give  in  wedlock. 
*  Adam,  wedded  to  another  Eve.'  Milton. 

In  Syracosa  was  I  bom  and  wtd 

Unto  a  woman.  5Aal. 

8.  To  unite  closely  in  affection;  to  attach 
firmly  by  passion  or  prejudice;  as,  we  are 
apt  to  be  toedded  to  our  own  customs  and 
opinions. 

Men  are  vtddtd  to  their  lusts.        TUtots^n. 

4  To  unite  for  ever  or  inseparably.  '  That 
noble  title  your  master  uva  me  to.'    Shak. 

Tbou  art  wtddtd  to  calamity.  Shak. 

6.t  To  espouse;  to  take  part  with. 

They  w*ddtd  his  cause.  CtaretuUn. 

Wed  (wed),  v.i.  To  marry;  to  contract  mat- 
rimony.   '  When  shall  I  uwd!'    Shak 

Wed,t  Weddet  (wedX  n.  [See  above.]  A 
pawn  or  pledge. 

wedded  (wed'edX  a.  1-  Pertaining  to  mat- 
rimony ;  as,  wedded  life ;  wedded  bliss.— 
2.  Intimately  united  or  joined  together; 
bnclded  together. 

Then  fled  to  her  inmost  bower,  and  there 
Unclasped  the  wtdded  eagles  of  her  belt 

Tennysom. 

Wedder  (wed'^r).  n  A  castrated  ram;  a 
wether.    Sir  W.  SeotL 

Wedding  (wed'ing).  n.  Marriage;  nuptials; 
nuptial  ceremony;  nuptial  festivities.— 5t2- 
ver  wedding,  gdden  wedding,  diamond 
wedding,  the  celebrations  of  the  twenty- 
fifth,  the  fiftieth,  and  the  sixtieth  anniver- 
saries of  a  wedding.— If arruMe,  Wedding, 
Nuptials.  Matrimony,  Wedlock.  See  under 
Marriage. 

Wedding  (wed'lngX  a.  Of,  pertabihig  to, 
or  used  at  a  weddini;  or  weddings;  as.  wed- 
ding cheer;  wedding  garment;  *  wedding 
theeU;'  'ipeddingtonm.'    Shak. 

Wedding-bed  (wed'ing-bed),  n.  The  bed  of 
a  newly  married  pair.    Shak, 

Wedding-cake  (wed'ing-kak).  n.  A  richly 
decorated  cake  to  grace  a  wedding.  It  is 
cut  and  distributed  during  the  breakfast, 
and  portions  of  it  are  sent  afterwards  to 
friends  not  present 

Wedding-card  (wed'ing-klird).  n.  One  of  a 
set  of  cards  bearing  the  names  and  address 
of  a  newly  married  couple,  usually  printed 
in  silver  or  tied  together  with  silver  cord 
and  sent  to  friends  to  announce  the  event, 
and  stating  when  they  receive  return  calls. 

Wedding-dotbes  (wed'ing-kldTHz),  n.  pL 
OannenU  for  a  bride  or  a  bridegroom  to  oe 
worn  at  marriage. 

Wedding-day  (wed'ing-da),  n.  The  day  of 
mairiaKe. 

Weddlng-dower  (wedlng-dou-£r).  n.  A 
marriage  portion.  '  Let  her  beauty  be  her 
wedding-iUnter.'    Shak. 


Wedding- Cayour  (wed'ing-fi-v«r).  n.  A 
bunch  of  white  ribbons,  or  a  rosette,  dec., 
worn  by  males  attending  a  wedding.  Sim- 
monde. 

Wedding-feast  (wed'inff-fdstX  n.  A  feast  or 
entertainment  prepared  for  Uie  guests  at  a 
wedding. 

Wedding-ring  (wedlng-ring),  n.  A  plain 
gold  ring  placed  by  the  bridegroom  on  the 
third  finger  of  the  bride's  left  hand  at  the 
marriage  ceremony. 

Wede»t  n.  [A.  Sax.  woMf.  a  garment  See 
Weed.]    Clothing;  apparel.    Chaucer. 

Wedge  (weiX  n.  [A.  Sax.  wecg,  a  mass,  a 
wedge;  liteL  vegr,  Dan.  vcegge,  Sw.  vigg,  D. 
weg,  0.0.  wecke,  wedge,  possibly  from  the 
same  root  as  wag,  way,  weigh,  and  signify- 
ing lit  the  mover.]  1.  A  piece  of  wood  or 
metal,  thick  at  one  end  and  sloping  to  a 
thin  edge  at  the  other,  used  in  splitting 
wood,  rocks,  Ac.  The  wedge  is  a  body  con- 
tained under  two  triangular 

4 *     and   three  rectangular  sur- 

y\  ^  faces,  as  in  the  figure,  where 
^*r-^*^i^m  the  triangles  abe,  dof  are 
\  ^m  the  ends,  the  rectangles 
\  ^m  ADIF,  BOEF  the  sides,  and 
\  ^m  the  rectangle  a  B  D  c  the  top. 
i^pic  The  wedge  is  one  of  the 
^^  mechanical  powers,  and  is 

V  used  for  splitting  blocks  of 

timber  and  stone;  for  pro- 
ducing great  pressure,  as  in  the  oil-press; 
and  for  raising  immense  weights,  as  when  a 
i^p  is  raised  by  wedges  driven  under  the 
keel,  Ac.  If  the  power  applied  to  the  top 
were  of  the  nature  of  a  continued  pressure, 
the  wedge  might  be  regarded  as  a  double 
inclined  plane,  and  the  power  would  be  to 
the  resistance  to  be  overcome,  as  the  breadth 
of  the  back,  D  c,  to  the  Jength  of  the  side, 
D  F,  on  the  supposition  that  Uie  resistance 
acts  perpendicularly  to  the  side.  But  since 
the  power  is  usually  that  of  percussion 
with  a  hammer,  every  stroke  of  which 
causes  a  tremor  in  the  wedge,  which  throws 
off  for  the  instant  the  resistance  on  its  sides, 
no  certain  theory  can  be  laid  down  regard- 
ing it.  To  calculate  the  power,  we  reauire 
the  additional  elements  of  weight  of  the 
hammer,  momentum  of  the  blow,  and  the 
intervals  between  the  blows,  and  further, 
the  amount  of  tremor  in  the  wedge  and  its 
antagonism  to  the  resistance  on  the  sidea 
All  that  is  known  with  certaintv  respecting 
the  theory  of  the  wedge  is  that  its  mechani- 
cal power  is  increased  by  diminishing  the 
angle  of  penetration  D  F  o.  All  cutting  and 
penetrating  instruments,  as  knives,  swords, 
chisels,  raxors,  axes,  nails,  pins,  needles, 
Ac.  may  be  considered  as  wedges.  The 
angle  of  the  wedge  in  these  cases  is  more 
or  less  acute,  according  to  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied.  —2.  A  mass  of  metal, 
especially  if  resembling  a  wedge  in  form. 
'  A  loedffs  of  gold  of  fifty  shekels  weight' 
Josh.  vU.  21.  '  Wedgei  of  sold,  great  an- 
chors, heaps  of  pearla'  Shak.—Z.  Some- 
thing in  the  form  of  a  wedge. 

See  how  in  warlike  muster  they  appear. 
In  rfaoiDbs.  and  nwr^cr,  and  half'inoons,  and  wings. 

MiUoH. 

—The  thin  or  email  end  of  the  wedge,  is 
used  figuratively  of  an  initiatory  move  of 
small  apparent  importance,  but  which  is 
calculated  to  produce  or  lead  to  an  ultimate 
important  effect 

Wedge  (wej).  v.t  pret  &  pp.  wedged;  ppr. 
wedging.  1.  To  cleave  with  a  wedge  or  with 
wedges;  to  rive. 

My  heart 
As  wtdgtd  with  a  sigh,  would  rive  in  twain.     Shak, 

2.  To  diive  as  a  wedge  is  driven;  to  crowd 

or  compress  closely. 
Among  the  crowd  i'  the  Abbey ;  where  a  finger 
Could  not  be  wtdgtd  in  more.  Shak. 

8.  To  force,  as  a  wedge  forces  its  wav;  as, 

to  wedge  one's  way.    MiXUm.—K.  To  fasten 

with  a  wedge  or  with  wedges;  as,  to  vsedge 

on  a  scythe;  to  wedge  in  a  rail  or  a  piece  of 

timber.— 5.  To  fix  in  the  manner  of  a  wedge. 

H'edg'd  in  the  rocky  shoals,  and  sticking  fast. 

Drydtn. 

Wedge  (wej),  n.  In  Cambridge  university, 
the  name  given  to  the  man  whose  name 
stands  lowest  on  the  list  of  the  classical 
tripos:  said  to  be  after  the  name  {Wedge- 
wood)  of  the  man  who  occupied  this  place 
on  the  first  list  (1828).  See  Wooden  Spoon 
under  Spoon. 

Wedge-sbaped  (wefshapt),  a.  l.  Having 
the  shape  of  a  wedge;  cuneiform.— 2.  In 
bot.  applied  to  a  leaf  broad  and  truncate  at 
the  summit,  and  tapering  down  to  the  base, 
as  in  Saxifraga  eune\folia.    See  Cunbatb. 


ch.  cAain;     th,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j,iob;     l»,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  ting;     TH.  then;  th.  thin;     w,  trig;    wh,  wh\g;    xh,  arare.-See  KBT. 
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Wedge-Wise  (wej'wi2),  ado.  In  (he  maimer 
of  a  wedge. 

Wedgwood-ware  (wej'w\jd-war),  n.  [After 
Joeiah  Wedgwood  (1730-1796)  of  Etruria. 
Staffordshire,  the  inventor.]  A  superior 
kind  of  semivitrifled  pottery,  without  much 
superficial  glaze,  and  capable  of  taking  on 
the  most  brilliant  and  delicate  colours  pro- 
duced bv  fused  metallic  oxides  and  ochres. 
Itismucnused  for  ornamental  ware,as  vases, 
(fcc,  and,  owing  to  its  hardness  and  pro- 
perty of  resisting  the  action  of  all  corrosive 
substances,  for  mortars  in  the  laboratonr. 

Wedgy  (weyi),  a.  We<k^shaped.  '  Pushed 
his  wedgy  snout  far  within  the^traw  sub- 
jacent.'   Landor. 

Wedlock  (wed'lok),  n.  [O.E.  wedlok,  wed- 
laike,  A.  Sax.  wedude,  a  pledge,  from  wed^ 
a  pledge,  and  Ide,  sport,  also  a  gift.  The 
term  refers  to  the  old  custom  of  the  bride- 
sroom  making  the  bride  a  present  the  morn- 
ing after  marriage.]  1.  Marriage;  matri- 
mony. '  Which  that  men  clepen  spousaille 
or  wedlok.'    Chaueer. 

I  ptayed  for  children,  and  thought  barrenness 
In  wedlock  a  reproach.  Milton. 

Sometimes  used  adjectirally.  '  Holv  wed- 
loek  Yow.'  Shak.  'Happy  vedioolr  hours.' 
Shak.—2.\  Wife. 

Which  of  these  is  thy  -medlock,  MenelausT  thy 
Helent  thy  LucreceT  B.  yauson. 

Wedlock ( wed MokX  v<-  To  unite  in  mar- 
riage; to  marry.  'Man  thus  wedlocked* 
MUton. 

Wednesday  (wenz'dji).  n.  [A.  Sar  Wddnet- 
dieg,  that  is  Woden  s  day.  Woden  is  the 
same  as  Odin.  See  Odin.]  The  fourth  day 
of  the  week;  the  next  day  after  Tuesday. 

Wee  (wS),  a.  [Formerly  it  was  used  as  a 
noun;  '  a  little  uw ' = a  little  way,  a  little  bit 
'  I  believe  (as  Junius  did)  that  it  is  nothing 
but  the  Scandinavian  form  of  E.  way,  de- 
rived from  Dan.  vei,  Sw.  vdg,  Icel.  vegr,  a 
way.  .  .  .  That  the  constant  association  of 
little  with  we  (  =  way)  should  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  the  words  little  and  wee  are 
synonymous  seems  natural  enough.'  Skeat.'l 
Small;  little.   [Colloq.  English  and  Scotch.] 

He  hath  but  a  little  wee  £ace.  with  a  liule  yellow 
beard.  Sftak. 

Wee  (wd),  n.  A  short  period  of  time;  also,  a 
short  distance.    [Scotch.] 

Hear  me,  auld  Hangie.  for  a  wee.       Bums. 

Weed  (w§d),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wedd^  a  weed;  D. 
wiede,  weeds,  wieden,  to  weed,  to  cleanse; 
affinities  doubtful.]  1.  The  general  name  of 
any  plant  that  is  useless  or  troublesome. 
The  word  therefore  has  no  definite  applica- 
tion to  any  particular  plant  or  species  of 
plants,  but  is  applied  generally  to  such 
plants  as  grow  where  they  are  not  wanted, 
and  are  either  of  no  use  to  roan  or  injurious  to 
crops.— 2.  Some  useless  or  troublesome  sub- 
stance, especially  such  as  is  mixed  with  or 
injurious  to  more  valuable  substances;  any- 
thing valueless  or  trashy.  Hence— 3.  A  sorry, 
worthless  animal  unfit  for  the  breeding  of 
stock;  especially, a  leggy, loose-bodied  horse; 
a  race -horse  having  the  appearance,  but 
wanting  the  other  qualities  of  u  thorough- 
bred. 

He  bore  the  same  relation  to  a  man  of  fashion,  that 
a  weed  doe»  to  a  winner  of  the  Derby.  Lever. 

4.  A  cigar;  as,  come  and  smoke  a  quiet  weed 
with  me;  to  carry  a  few  weed*  in  one's 
pocket  [Slang.]  Prefixed  by  the  definite 
article  =  tobacco.  '  He  knocked  the  weed 
from  his  pipe.'  Ld.  l/ytton,  [Slang] 
Weed  (wdd).  v.t.  1.  To  free  from  weeds  or 
noxious  plants;  as,  to  weed  com  or  onions; 
to  weed  a  garden.— 2.  To  take  away,  as  nox- 
ious plants;  to  remove  what  is  injurious, 
offensive,  or  unseemly;  to  extirpate. 

Each  word  thou'st  spoke  hath  weeded  from  nnr  heart 
A  root  of  ancient  envy.  Shak. 

3.  To  free  from  anything  hurtful  or  offen- 
sive. 

He  -wf tiled  the  Kingdom  of  such  as  were  devoted 
to  EUidiui.  Hcwetl. 

Weed  (w6d),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wced^  wcede,  a  gar- 
ment, O  Fris.  iced.  wede,  D.  {jge)iwaad,  IceL 
odd,  OHO.  wdt,  clothing,  a  garment;  from 
same  root  as  Ooth.  ga-vidan^  to  bind,  and  as 
£.  weave,  with*/  )  1.  A  garment;  an  article 
of  clothiuK  *  Lowly  shepherd's  weeds. '  Spen- 
$er.  '  VhUuer'A  weedn.'  Milton.  'This  silken 
iixg,  this  Ijegi^ar-woroan's  weed.*  Tennyson. 
2.  t  An  upper  or  outer  garment  '  His  own 
bin  is  puitintr  on  both  shii't  and  weede.' 
Chapman  [  Naies  tliinks  that  the  word 
alwavs  implies  an  outer  garment]— 3  An 
article  of  dresa  worn  in  token  of  muuming; 
mourning  garb:  mournings.  *  In  a  mourning 


weed,  with  ashes  upon  her  head,  and  tears 
abundantly  flowing.'  Milton.  In  this  sense 
used  now  in  the  plural,  and  more  specifically 
applied  to  the  mourning  dress  of  a  widow. 

A  widow's  weeds  are  still  spoken  of,  meaning  her 
appropriate  mourning  dress.  Nares. 

Weed  (w£d),  n.  A  general  name  for  any 
sudden  illness  from  cold  or  relapse,  Usually 
accompanied  by  febrile  symptoms,  taken  by 
females  after  confinement  or  during  nursing. 
[Scotch.] 

Weeded  (wSd'ed),  a.  Overgrown  with  weeds. 
[Bare  or  poetical.] 

Weeded  and  worn  the  ancient  thatch 

Upon  the  lonely  moated  grange.        Tennyson. 

Weeder  (wdd'^r),  n.  l.  One  that  weeds  or 
frees  from  anytning  noxious.  'A  weeder 
out  of  his  proud  adversaries.'  Shak.—%  A 
weeding-tooL 

Weeder-cllp8(w^'6r-klips),tkp<.  Weeding- 
shears.    Bums. 

Weedery (w6d'6r-iX  n.    l.  Weeds.    [Bare] 

The  weetUry  which  through 
The  interstices  of  those  neglected  courts 
Unchecked  had  flourished  long,  and  seeded  there. 
Was  trampled  then  and  bruised  beneath  the  feet. 

Southey. 

2.  A  place  full  of  weeda    [Bare.] 
Weed-grown  (wfid'grOn),  a.     Overgrown 

with  weeda 
Weed-hook  (wddliOkX  n.    A  hook  used  for 

cutting  away  or  extirpating  weeds.  Tusser. 
Weedlng'ClllBel  (wgd'ing-cniz-el),  n.  A  tool 

with  a  divided  chisel  point  for  cutting  the 

roots  of  large  weeds  within  the  ground. 
Weeding -forceps  (wM'ing-for-seps),  n.  jpL 

An  instrument  for  pulling  up  some  sorts  of 

plants  in  weeding,  as  thistles. 
weedlng-fork  (wgdIng-forkX  n.    A  strong 

three-pronged  fork,  used  in  clearing  ground 

of  weeda 
Weedlng-hook  (w6d'ing-hOkX  n.    Same  as 

Weed-hook.    Milton. 
Weedlng-iron  (wedlng-i-dmX  n.    Same  as 

Weeding-fork. 

Weedlng-plncen  (w§d'ing-pin-s6rxX  npl- 
Same  as  Weeding-forceps. 

Weeding -rMm  (wed'ing-rimX  n.  [Comp. 
Prov.  S.  rim,  O.  K.  rimen,  remen,  to  re- 
move] An  implement  somewhat  like  the 
frame  of  a  wheel-barrow,  used  for  tearing 
up  weeds  on  summer  fallows,  Ac.  [Local] 

Weeding -Shears  (w^d'ing-shdrtX  n.  pi. 
Shears  used  for  cutting  weeda 

Weeding-tong8(w6d'ing-tongz),n.j)<.  Same 
as  Weeding-forceps. 

Weedlng-tOOl  (w6d'ing-t51),  n.  An  imple- 
ment for  pulling  up,  digging  up,  or  cutting 

Weedless  (w^lesX  a.  Free  from  weeds  or 
noxious  matter.  *  Weedless  paradises.' 
Donne. 

Weedy  (wedM),  a.  1.  Consisting  of  weeds; 
as, 'uvedy  trophies.'  Shak.  'Nettles,  kex, 
and  all  the  weedy  nation.'  O.  Fletcher.— 
2.  Abounding  with  weeds;  as,  weedy  grounds; 
a  weedy  garden ;  weedy  com.  '  Bough  lawns 
and  tpeedy  avenuea'    W.  Irving.— Z.  Not  of 

good  blood,  or  of  good  strengw  or  mettle; 
ence,  worthless,  as  for  breeding  or  racing 
purposes ;  as,  a  weedy  horse. 
we^iy  (wgd'iX  a.  Clad  in  weeds  or  widow's 
mournings.    [Bare  and  humorous.] 

She  was  as  weedy  as  in  the  early  days  of  her  mourn- 
ing. Dicktns. 

Week  (w6k).  n.  [O  E.  weke,  wOce,  A.  Sax. 
wiu;  D.  week,  Icel.  tnUra,  a  week.  Origin  and 
further  connections  doubtful.]  The  space 
of  seven  days;  the  space  from  one  Sunday  to 
another;  a  cycle  of  time  which  has  been  used 
from  Uie  earliest  ages  in  Eastern  countries, 
and  is  now  universally  adopted  over  the 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  worlda  It  has 
been  commonly  regarded  as  a  memorial  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  in  that  space  of 
time.  It  is  besides  the  most  obvious  and 
convenient  division  of  the  lunar  or  natural 
month.— TAw  {that)  day  week,  the  same  day 
a  week  afterwards :  the  corresponding  day 
in  the  succeeding  week. 

This  day  week  you  will  he  alone. 

Charlotte  Bronte. 

—Passion  week,  the  week  containing  Good 
Friday.— TAe  feast  qf  weeks,  a  Jewish  fes- 
tival lasting  seven  weeks,  that  is.  a '  week  of 
weeks'  after  the  Passover.  It  corresponds 
to  our  Pentecost  or  Whitsuntide.— J  pro- 
phetic week,  in  Scrip,  a  week  of  years  or 
seven  years. 

Week-day  (w^k'da).  n.  Any  day  of  the  w^eek 
except  the  Sabbath. 

One  solid  dish  his  week  d,i\  meal  afforr|%. 

An  added  pudding;  soicinnized  the  LorU'v    Po/e. 


Weekly  (w^kOi),  a.  l.  Pertaining  to  a  week 
or  week-days.— 2.  Continuing  or  lasting  for 
a  week;  produced  within  a  week.— 8.  Com- 
ing, happening,  or  done  once  a  week ;  h«b- 
domadary;  as,  a  toeeldy  payment  of  bills;  a 
weekly  gazette;  a  weemy  allowance. 

Weekly  (wSkli).  adv.  Once  a  week;  by  heb- 
don^al  periods;  as,  each  periorms  service 
weekly. 

Weekly  (wdkliX  n.  A  periodical,  as  a  news- 
paper, appearing  once  a  week. 

Weel  t  (w61),  n.  [O.  K.  wtl,  wele,  A.  Sax.  mat, 
O.D.  toael;  allied  to  toell.]    A  whirlpooL 

Weel,!  Weelyt  (wSl,  wSl'ix  tk  [Weel  is 
short  for  weely,  willy,  so  called  because 
made  of  willows.]  A  kind  of  twiggen  trap 
or  snare  for  fish.  '  Eels  in  weelies.'  Rick. 
Carew. 

Weel  (wdl),  a.  or  adv.    WelL    [Scotch] 

Weem  (w^m),  n.  An  earth-house  (which 
see>    [Scotch.] 

Ween  (wSn).  v.i.    [A.  Sax.  winan,  to  ween, 

from  toin,  IceL  vdn,  Goth,  vens,  expectation. 

hope.  ]  To  be  of  opinion;  to  have  Uie  notion; 

to  think;  to  imagine;  to  fancy.  [Obsolescent 

and  poetical.] 

Then  furthest  from  her  hope,  when  most  she  weened 
nigh.  Sfenser. 

His  tones  were  black  with  many  a  crack. 
All  black  and  bare,  I  ween.  Coleridge. 

Though  never  a  dream  the  roses  sent 
Of  science  or  love's  compliment. 

I  ween  tfaey  smelt  as  sweet.     Brewning. 

Weep  (wdp),  V.i.  pret  &  pp.  wept;  ppr.  weep- 
ing. [A.Sax,tt><^n,  to  weep,  from  M^, weep- 
ing, clamour,  outcry;  like  O.  Sax.  w^ian, 
from  w6p;  O.H.G.  vnu^an,  from  wwif,  grief, 
weeping;  Goth,  vop^n,  to  cry,  to  cry  aloud; 
Icel.  cepa,  to  shout,  to  cry.  from  6p,  a  cry;  cog. 
Bua  vopit,  to  make  an  outcry,  to  weep,  vopl, 
lamentation;  Lith.  vapiti^  to  weep;  L.  vox, 
voice:  Gr.  epos,  a  word;  Skr.  vach,  to  speak.] 

1.  Oriffinally,  to  express  sorrow,  grief,  or 
anguiui  by  outcry;  in  modem  usage,  to  mani- 
fest and  express  grief  or  other  strong  passion 
by  shedding  teara. 

They  all  we^  sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck,  and 
kisied  him.  Acts  ax.  jj. 

Then  they  for  sudden  Joy  did  wee/.       Shak. 

2.  To  lament;  to  complain.  Num.  xL  IS.— 
8.  To  drop  or  flow  as  tears. 

The  blood  wee/s  from  my  heart.         Shak. 

4  To  let  fall  drops;  to  drop  water;  hence. 

to  rain. 

When  heaven  doth  wee/,  doth  not  the  earth  o*erflow7 

Shak. 

5.  To  give  out  moisture ;  to  be  very  damp. 
•  Clayey  or  weeping  grounda '    Mortimer.  — 

6.  To  nave  the  branches  drooping  or  hang- 
ing downwards,  as  if  in  sorrow;  to  be  pen- 
dent; to  droop;  as,  a  weeping  tree. 

Weep  (w6p),  v.t  1.  To  lament;  to  bewail; 
to  bemoan. 

We  wand'ring  go 
Through  dreary  wastes,  and  nfee/  each  other's  woe. 

2.  To  shed  or  let  fall  drop  by  drop,  as  tears; 
to  pour  forth  in  drops,  as  if  t^rs.  *  Weep 
your  tears  into  the  channel'  Shak.  'Tears 
such  as  angels  weep.'  MUton.  'Groves 
whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and 
balm.'  Milton.— Z.  To  celebrate  by  weeping 
or  shedding  tears.  '  To  weep  his  obsequies. 
Dryden.— 4.  To  spend  or  consume  in  tears 
or  in  weeping;  to  exhaust  in  tears;  to  get 
rid  of  by  weeping ;  followed  by  away,  otit, 
«fcc.    '  Weep  my  Ufe  away.'    Tennyson. 

I  could  wee/ 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes.  ShMk. 

5.  To  form  or  produce  by  shedding  tears. 

We  vow  to  woe/  seas.  Kve  in  fire,  eat  rocks.    Shak. 

6.  To  extinguish  by  shedding  tears:  followed 
by  out.  '  In  compassion  weep  tlie  fire  ouL' 
Shak. 

Weepable  t  (wSp'a-bl).  a.  Exciting  or  caU- 
ing  for  tears;  lamentable;  grievous.  Bp. 
Pecock. 

Weeper  (wdp'dr),  n.  l.  One  who  weeps;  one 
who  ^eas  tears. 

Laughing  is  eAsy,  but  the  wonder  lies 
What  store  of  brine  supphed  the  wee/er's  ejres. 

Drydeu. 

2.  A  sort  of  white  linen  cuff,  border,  or  band 
on  a  dress,  worn  as  a  badge  of  mourning. 

Mourners  clap  bits  of  muslin  on  tlieir  beeves,  and 
these  are  callea  u-ee/ers 

The  young  squire  .  . 
his  weepers. 


Gold  I  tntth. 

looked  remarkaMy  well  la 
Smollett. 


3.  A  pretty  little  South  American  monkey  of 
the  sapajou  group  and  genus  ('ebus.  the  C. 
ca;/tici)itis.     Called  also  Sai  (which  seel 
Weepfult  (wep'f\U).  a.    Full  of  wecjiing; 
grieving.     Widtliffe. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fftU;       me.  met.  h6r;        pine,  pin;      n6te.  not,  move;       tabe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  .Sc.  try 
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WMPlng-aib  (wip'ing.Mh),  n.  Fraxinta 
pendula,  a  nuiety  of  ash  differing  from  the 
common  ath  only  in  lu  branches  arching* 
downwards  instead  of  upwards. 

Weeping -blroh  (w*p'ing-b*rch),  n.  A 
rariety  of  the  birch-tree,  known  as  Betuia 
p$ndula,  with  drooping  branches.  It  is  very 
common  in  different  parts  of  Sorope.  It 
differs  from  the  common  birch  not  only  in 
its  weeping  hahit»  but  also  in  its  young 
shoots  being  quite  smooth,  bright  chestnut 
brown  when  ripe,  and  then  covered  with 
little  white  warts. 

Weeploc-croee  (wgp'ing-lcrosX  it.  A  cross, 
often  oT  stone,  erected  ou  or  by  the  side 
of  a  highway,  where  penitents  particularly 
offered  their  devotions. 

For  here  I  mourn  for  foxu,  our  pubUke  losse. 
And  doc  my  pconance  st  the  iv**fing<r0sti. 

IVUhtr. 

— Tot€tuni  or  eome  honu  by  Wt€pinf^)iv»», 
an  old  phrase  meaning  to  suffer  a  defeat  in 
some  adventure:  to  meet  with  a  painful 
repulse  or  failure;  to  repent  sorrowfully 
having  taken  a  certain  course  or  engaged  in 
a  particular  undertaking. 

But  the  time  will  coaie  when,  coiDioiof  home  by 
H'tefiHg.Crosst,  thou  shalt  coofcne  that  it  was  better 
to  be  at  home.  l^ly- 

WeeplBgly  (w6p1ngli). adv.  In  a  weeping 
manner;  with  weeping;  in  tears. 

She  took  her  ion  into  her  arms  wttfingty  laughing. 

WottPH. 

Weeping- ripe t  (w^p'ing-ripX  a.  Ripe  or 
ready  for  weeping. 

The  king  was  tuttfing'rif*  for  a  good  word.  Shak, 

Weeplng-nxdC (wgp'lngrokX  n.  A  porous 
rock  from  which  water  gradually  issues. 

Weeplnf- spring  (wgpMng-sprfng).  n.  A 
spring  that  slowly  discharges  water. 

Weeinng-tree  (w^pMngtrdX  n.  A  name 
common  to  varieties  of  several  trees,  the 
branches  and  twigs  of  which  in  a  normal 
state  have  an  upward  direction,  while  in  the 
weeping  variety  the  branches  and  branch- 
lets  are  elongated  and  pendulous,  or  droop- 
ing. The  weeping-willow,  weeping- birch, 
and  weeping-ash  are  examples. 

Weeping -Willow  (wgp'ing-wll.W),  n.  A 
species  uf  willow,  the  Saliz  bahyloniea, 
whose  branches  grow  very  long  and  slender, 
and  hang  down  nearly  in  a  perpendicular 
direction.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and 
Is  said  to  have  been  first  planted  in  England 
by  the  poet  Pope. 

Weerlint  (wSr^shX  a.    See  Wbaribh. 

Weett  (^6t).  v-^  pret.  wot.  [A.  Sax.  wiian, 
to  know.  See  Wit.  f.  and  n.]  To  know;  to 
be  informed;  to  wii 

From  Egypt  come  they  all.  this  lets  thee  wtet. 

S/et$jer. 

Weett(wdtX9^    To  wet    Spenter. 

Weet(w6tXn.  Bain;  moisture;  wet  [Scotch.] 

WeeUnsly t  ( w£f ingli X  ado.  Knowingly; 
wittingly.    Spenser 

WeeUeest  (w«tles).  a.  l.  Unknowing;  un- 
thinking; nnoonscious. 

Smiling,  all  weHUss  of  th*  uplifted  stroke. 
Hung  o'er  his  harmless  head.  y.  BaiUie. 

S.  Unknown ;  not  understood ;  unmeaning. 
'  With  fond  terms  and  weetUu  words.'  Spen- 


W^tlVVr  (w^vftrX  n.  (O.  Fr.  Vfivr$,  vimre, 
ffuivre,  properly  a  serpent,  a  dragon  or 
wyvem.  from  L.  vipera,  a  viper.  The  name 
was  given  to  the  fish  from  stinging.  Wyvem 
is  almost  the  same  word.]  An  acanthop- 
terygious  fish  of  the  genns  Trachinns.  fam- 
ily Trachinidie  or  Uranoscopidie.  but  in- 
cluded by  many  authorities  among  the 


DragOQ-weerer  {Tnuhinus draee). 

perches.  About  four  species  are  well  known, 
two  of  which  are  found  in  the  British  seas, 
vli.  the  dragon-weever,  sea-cat,  or  sting- 
bull,  T.  draco,  about  10  or  12  inches  long, 
and  the  lesser  weever.  T.  vipera,  called  also 
the  adder-pike,  or  sting-flsn.  which  attains 
a  length  of  5  inches.  They  inflict  wounds 
with  the  spines  of  their  first  dorsal  fin, 
which  are  much  dreaded.     Their  fiesh  is 

Weeyil  (w«>il),  n.  (A.  Sar  toi/el,  L  O.  and 
D.  tcevd,  0.  unl>el;  cog.  Lith.  tcabalae,  a 
beetle :  supposed  to  be  allied  to  uva  oe  or  iffOM, 
from  the  insect's  movements.]  I'he  name  ap- 


Cora-wecril  {Calandrm 
grm$taria). 


plied  to  coleopterous  insects  of  the  family 
Curculionid»,  distinguished  by  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  head,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
snout  or  pro- 
boscis. Many  of 
the  weevils  are  ^^ 
dangerous  ene-  \; 
mies  to  the  agri- 
culturist de- 
stroring  grain.  grrT^A 
fruit,  flowers.  ^eiMi 
leaves.         and  '  ^ 

stems.  The  corn- 
weevil   {Oalan- 

?~  i^"^"^2  a.  Insect  natural  sixe.  *.  In- 
is  a  lltUe  dark  j^ct  magnified,  e  Lanra.  d  Egg 
red     beetle     of    (both  magnified). 

about    \    inch 

long,  which  deposits  its  eggs  on  com  after  it 
Is  stored,  and  the  larvss  burrow  therein,  each 
larva  inhabiting  a  single  grain,  great  quan- 
tities of  which  are  thus  destroyed.    See 

CUBCULIONIDJL 

Weevllled  (wd'vildX  a.  Infested  by  weevils; 
as,  weeviUed  grain. 

Weerlly  (wC'vU-l),  a.  infested  with  weevils; 
as.  weeviiy  grain. 

WcA  (weftX  old  pret  of  teave. 

Weft  (weftx  n.  [A.  Sax.  tve/t,  the  woof,  lit 
what  is  woven,  from  io<A>n>  to  weave;  so 
Icel.  ve/tr.  Bee  Wkavb.]  The  woof  or  fill- 
ing of  cloth;  the  threads  that  are  carried 
in  the  shuttle  and  cross  the  warp. 

Weftt  (weftX  n.  1.  A  thing  waived,  cast 
away,  or  abandoned;  a  waif  or  stray.  See 
Waif. 

His  horse  it  is  the  herald's  we/It.     B.  y»HS0H. 

2.  A  waif;  a  homeless  wanderer.    Speneer. 

Weft  (weftX  n.    A  signal  made  by  waving. 

Your  boatmen  lie  on  their  oars,  and  there  have 
already  been  made  two  w^fs  from  the  warder's  tur- 
ret, to  intimate  that  those  In  the  castle  are  Impatient 
for  your  return.  Sir  IV.  Seatt. 

Weftaget(wef'tiJX  ^    Texture.    Orew. 
WefteT(weftXpp     [SeeWAlVB.)    Waived; 
avoided;  removed. 

Ne  can  thy  Irrevocable  destiny  be  weft.    S/eMSfr. 

Wegotism  (wd'got-izmX  n.  The  frequent 
use  of  the  pronoun  toe;  weism.  British 
Critic.    [Colloq.  orcant] 

Wehrreld,  Welirgelt  (wdr'geld,  wir'geltx 
See  WERGiLi). 

Crimes  were  punished  by  fines  (the  wehrgtU  of 
our  Saxon  ancestors)  accortiing  to  tnelr  heinousness 
and  according  to  the  rank  of  the  aggrieved  parties. 

Srattfkam. 

Wehr-WOlf  (wfir'walf  X  n.  Same  as  Were- 
wolf. 

Wei)|h  (w&X  V.  t  (A.  Sax.  wegan,  to  bear,  to 
lift,  to  weigh,  ana  intrans.  to  move;  wosge, 
a  balance,  a  pair  of  scales;  D.  wegen,  to 
weigh;  IceL  vega,  to  bear,  lift,  move;  O. 
wiegen,  to  rock;  from  same  root  as  toay} 
1.  To  raise  or  bear  up;  to  lift  so  that  it 
hangs  in  the  air;  as.  to  weigh  anchor;  to 
weigh  an  old  hulk.  '  Weigh  the  vessel  up.' 
Cotrper— 2.  To  examine  by  the  balance  so 
as  to  ascertain  how  heavy  a  thing  is;  to  de- 
termine the  heaviness  of,  as  of  certain 
bodies,  by  showing  their  relation  to  the 
weights  of  some  other  bodies  which  are 
known,  or  which  are  assumed  as  general 
standards  of  weight;  as.  to  toeigh  sugar ;  to 
weigh  gold.— 3.  To  pay,  allot,  or  take  by 
weight 

They  weigfud  for  my  price  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

Zech.  xi.  la. 

4.  To  consider  or  examine  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  an  opinion  or  coming  to  a  con- 
clusion; to  estimate  deliberately  and  ma- 
turely; to  balance;  to  compare;  as,  to  weigh 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a 
scheme;  to  weigh  one  thing  wUh  or  against 
another.  'If  that  the  injuries  be  Justly 
weighed.*    Shak. 

H'tigh  oath  with  oath,  and  you  will  nothing  w«i£h. 

Ska*. 
Regard  not  who  it  Is  which  speaketh.  but  weigh 
only  what  is  spoken.  H0»ktr. 

5.  t  To  consider  as  worthy  of  notice;  to  make 
account  of;  to  Care  for;  to  regard. 

You  weigh  me  not.    O,  that's  you  care  not  for  me. 

Shak. 
For  life  I  prize  it  as  I  weigh  grief.        Shak. 

—To  weigh  down,  (a)  to  preponderate  over. 
*  He  weighs  King  Richard  down. '    StMk. 

Fear  weighs  down  faith  with  shame.       Daniel. 

(6)  To  Oppress  with  weight  or  heaviness;  to 
overburthen;  to  depress. 

Thou  (ileep)  wilt  no  more  weigh  mine  eyelids  tiwwn. 

Shak. 
My  soul  is  quite  weighed  down  with  care.  Addispn. 

Weigh  (wi),  v.i.    1.  To  have  weight;  as.  to 


in  heaviness  or  weight;  to  equal  in  weight: 
as,  a  nugget  uv^^Atiij;  several  ounces;  a  load 
which  weighs  2  tons.  [The  temui  expressing 
the  weight  are  in  the  objective  absolute,  or 
in  the  accusative  of  quantity.]— 8.  To  be 
considered  as  important;  to  have  weight  in 
the  intellectual  balance. 

He  flnds  tliat  the  same  argument  which  weighs 
with  him  has  weighed  with  thousands  before  him. 

AUerbnty. 

i.  To  bear  heavily;  to  press  hard. 

Cleanse  the  stulTd  bosom  of  that  peribus  stulT, 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart.  Shak. 

—To  weigh  down,  to  sink  by  its  oirn  weight 
or  burden.  '  Making  the  bough,  being  over- 
loaden,  weigh  down.'    Baoon. 

Weigh  (w&X  n.  A  certain  quantity  or  mea- 
sure, estimated  by  weight;  a  measure  of 
weight    See  Wet. 

Weigh  (w&X  n.  Naut.  a  corruption  of  Way, 
useo  only  in  the  phrase  under  weigh;  as, 
the  ship  is  Wider  weigh,  i.e.  is  making  way 
by  aid  of  its  sailsorother  propelling  power. 

Weighable  (w&'a-blX  a.  Capable  of  being 
weighed. 

Weighace  (w&'&JX  ti.  A  rate  or  toU  paid  for 
weighing  gooda 

Weigh-board  (w&'bdrdX  n.  In  tnining,  see 
Waydoabd. 

Wei|^  - hrldce  ( w&'brij ),n.  A  weighhig- 
machine  for  weighing  carts,  wagons.  Ac. 
with  their  load. 

Weighed  t(w&dX  a.  Experienced.  'Ayoong 
man  not  weighed  in  state  matters.'   Baeon. 

Weigher  (wrdrX  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
weighs;  an  officer  whose  duty  is  to  weigh 
commodities  or  test  weights. 

Weigh -hooie  (w&'housX  n.  A  building 
(generally  of  a  public  character)  at  or  in 
which  goods  are  weighed  by  smtable  ap- 
paratus. 

Weighing  (w&'ingX  n.  1.  The  act  of  ascer- 
taining weight— 2.  As  much  as  is  weighed 
at  once;  as,  a  weighing  of  beef. 

Weighing-cage  (w&'ing-k&JX  n.  a  cage  in 
which  living  animals  may  be  conveniently 
weighed,  as  pigs,  sheep,  calves,  &c. 

Weighing -hooae  (w&'lng-hous),  n.  Same 
as  Weigh'house. 

Weigmng  -  machine  (w&'ing-ma-shdnX  n. 
Any  contrivance  by  which  the  weight  of  an 
object  may  be  ascertained,  as  the  common 
balance,  spring-balance,  steelyard,  Ac.  The 
term  is,  however,  generally  applied  only  to 
those  contrivances  which  are  employed  for 
ascertaining  the  weight  of  heavv  bodies,  as 
the  machines  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  weights  of  laden  vehicles;  machines  for 
weighing  cattle:  machines  for  weighing 
heavy  goods,  as  large  casks,  bales,  Ac.  Some 
of  these  are  constructed  on  the  principle 
of  the  lever  or  steelyard,  others  on  that  of 
a  combination  of  levers,  and  others  on  that 
of  the  spring-balance.  A  special  feature  of 
the  majority  of  them  is  the  large  platform, 
on  a  level  with  or  raised  but  as  little  as 
possible  above  the  groimd.  so  that  vehicles 
or  heavy  goods  to  w  weighed  thereon  may 
be  easily  transferred  to  and  from  it 

Weigh-lOCk  (w&lokX  n.  A  canal  lock  at 
which  barges  are  weighed  and  their  tonnage 
settled. 

Weigh- Shaft  (w&'shaftX  n.    See  Wiper- 

SHAFT. 

Weight  (w&tXn.  (O.E.tMaAt,u^HA.8ax. 
ge-wiht,  from  wegan.  See  WEIGH.]  1.  That 
property  of  bodies  by  which  they  tend  to- 
ward the  centre  of  the  earth ;  gravity;  as, 
a  bpdy  has  weight  or  has  no  appreciable 
weight.  — 2.  The  measure  of  the  force  of 
gravity,  as  determined  for  any  particular 
body;  the  measure  of  the  force  by  which  any 
body  or  a  given  portion  of  any  substance 
gravitates  or  is  attracted  to  the  earth;  in  a 
more  popular  sense,  the  amoimt  which  any- 
thing weighs;  the  quantity  of  matter  as 
estimated  by  the  balance  or  expressed  nu- 
merically with  reference  to  some  standard 
UDit;  as,  a  bar  of  metal  having  a  weight  of 
5  lbs. ;  a  load  of  8  tons  weight.  In  deter- 
mining weight  in  cases  where  very  great 
precision  is  desired,  due  account  must  be 
taken  of  teniperatnre,  elevation,  and  lati- 
tude. The  apparent  weight  of  any  sub- 
stance is  less  than  its  true  weight  by  the 
weight  of  as  much  air  as  is  displaced  by  it; 
therefore,  as  the  density  of  the  air  is  vari- 
able —  air  when  warmed  expanding  very 
much  more  than  any  solid— a  piece  ofmetal 
appears  to  weigh  more  in  warm  than  in  cold 
weather.  Moreover  air  becomes  more  dense 
by  an  increase  of  pressure,  consequently 
when  the  barometer  is  high  ail  heavy  bodies 
become  spparently  lighter;  when  the  baro- 


ch,  Main;      £h,  Sc.  loeA;     g.go;     Ujob;     li,  Fr.  to»t;     ng,  sitn^;     TH,  CAen;  th,  <Ain;     w.  leig;     wh,  icAlg;     sh.  ajure.— See  Set. 


atUa  !•  low  thny  become  uppuwitl  :r  huvlar. 

of  plKtinnni  us  wlliuted  la  liglit  nir  (ud 

duTbeolHnsd.    For  u  m  ponnd  of  irooli 
bulkier  ttiui  ■  pouad  of  pUUnani  It  dU- 

undori;oei  i  graiter  chinge  £iui  doei  ^it 
III  pliilnuni.  HeDcB  la  Dilng  <uicC  «Cuid- 
■rdiof  welghtapu'tlculAr  t«mpenturfluid 
pr«Btar«  ot  air  muat  be  nwdlled;  Uiat  Uu 
•twiriinl  hnu  nonod  of  BriUln  u  dl»ct«d 
the  Fihrenhclt  Uin-moms- 
■  -  '  -«e«r>tW. 
■erred  that 
iierU  upon 
with  their 


ter  itaDdi  >(  02*  ud  the 

Id  the  Hcond  pUc«  It  mnrt  ^ 

the  aetrocUon  whicb  the  cuth 


dltUaoat  troiniUcentre,  beluK 

the  uuirot  of  the  dlitancet:  thiu  a  body 
welgMng  a  pound  at  the  level  of  the  ks 

IbiM  plue.  alncg  the  earth  luu  a  diurnal 
motion  on  It*  axle,  erer;  aubitaace  ptacad  on 
It  hai  a  centrifugal  t«ndeucy  which  tnume 
degree  mixllDea  what  otherwlte  would  Iuto 
been  Ita  gravitation;  thla  centrlfuifal  ten- 
dencr  producei  the  earth'a  oblatepeta,  and 

itudetaai" 

._.,WN.f0l 

—  Standard  ot  wetQhi,  ( 

.  .^  Jly  recogolied  In  ■•tace.  aw 

He  weight  of  other  bodlea  mar  b 

led.  and  all  olber  weighta  naed  11 

«  adjuited.     In  Brlt^  a  tertab 


beioa  hcavtei  at  lat  60'  N,  for  inttance  th 
at  the  equator.  — Standard  ot  wt'  ' 

at  legal  ly  recognlied  In  ■  • 


tettled 


SUnilard  weighUai 


\  atandanl.      See 


bodlea;  ai,  an  ounce  wij^AI;  apoundw^Af; 
a  M  lb.  HijrAt. — I.  A  pullcuW  icile,  t]r>- 

new  of  bodlea:  a*.  avoliilupoU  vxifkti  troy 
we^l;  apothocariea'  uv^t— &.  A  heavy 


the  ilmpler  oiechanlcal  powen.  ai  the  lever. 
wheel  and  aile,  puller,  and  the  like,  nauilljr 
the  heavy  body  that  ji  eel  In  motion  or  held 
Id  Muillhrtum  by  the  power  —8  Preuure; 
burden;  aa.  the  vtiffXl  of  grief;  mighi  of 
can:  kvhiK  of  builoeu:  atigkt  of  govem- 
menL  -Wearing-"-" -■■    -■  — ■- 


an  argument  of  greab  tH^Al;  f 


heavlneHaver  tbe  whole  body  or  urer  a  part 
at  It,  aa  the  headorilomach.— OeoduviaAr, 
a  heavy  oppreialve  oi  greatly  Impelling 

9rir.  Welghttneaa.  gravity,  heai 

deroatty.  ponden 

load.  Importance 

Telfbt  (wit).  .  _     _... 

weoihtorwelghti  to;  toload  with  addition 
weight ;  to  add  to  the  heavlncB  of ;  ai.  U 
lockeyi  are  irr^Alnl. 


r*te.  tm,  fat,  t«II; 


With  force  or  ImprenlTeneai ; 


ui,  (a)  ponderDoaneu; 


Lure.'  QeiriBoodr 
ValKlltl«W<wal1ei),  a.  Having  no  weight; 
ImpoDderable ;  light.  'Balanced  In  tbe 
wetghtiat  ilr'    Drydtn. 

a  naU  Bomewbat  alniirar  to  a  dec\-nall.  but 

for  (aitening  cleatg  and  the  like. 
VelSlltr (wi'U), a.    l.HaTinggreatwelght; 
heavy;  ponderoua:  at.  a  letiglily  body.— 
£.  Important;  aerlnui;  momentoua;  grave. 
"TbeKcreti>>oic«v^(|i.'    Sliak. 

i.  Adapted  to  turn  the  balance  In  the  mind, 
or  to  convince;  forcible;  oogenl.  'Sundry 
atifhty  reaaona'  Shak.  '  Steeled  with 
uryAly  argumenta.'  Shak.  —4.  Qnve  or 
eenout  In  aepect  'A  veiahty  and  a  Berloui 
brow.'  Wiat.-i.  Entitled  to  authority  on 
account  ot  elperlence,  ability,  or  character. 
'The  leth/htial  men  in  the  miglituit  ita- 
tlona'    SWl.-et  Rigoroui;  teven. 


:-*r).Ti     lA-Sai. 

Leeping  llih 
ig-place;  O. 


aa  r^    [Scotch] 

dain,  dyke 


it.  or  fur  purpoaee  of  irrigation. —2.  A 

hlngfltb,     [Written  alio  (rear.)  *" 
rd(wenlXn.  (O.K.  virdf.uvnfe,  A.  3ai. 


Bngllth  litentnre.  tfaoogh  common  In  Scot- 
land; 

W«izi  tutti).  a.  1.  Connected  with  lata  or 
dettiny;  able  to  influence  fate. 

1.  Partaking  ol  or  relating  to  witchcraft: 
■upematnral:  unearthly;  lugKeatlve  ot  un- 
earlhlineu;  wild;  aa,  a  weir?  tale,  wund, 
look,  and  the  like 

WeimnaH  (werd'nei).  n.    The  ttale  or  qna- 


Vfdt^W 


>    The  iifijnent  aie  ol 
nlfjaAiAiu  Act.   [Colloq. 

(In  honour  ol  Protea- 


se VfilTK,  Watb  ]     To  t 


not  pay  it  he  loaea 


Latterly  the  word  came  to  be  reganled  ai 
eqalvilent  to  mil  wtm  1  1.  Kecelved  with 
gladnen;  admitted  willingly  to  the  hooe. 
entertainment,  and  company;  ■>,  ainlaMu 

2,  Producing  gladneaa  on  ita  reception : 
gntefui ;  pleaung.  '  A  vrUornv  present.' 
JBMu.  *  PL  -0  uftcome  hour.'  VtUiM. 
Hence  _S.  A  conrteoua  term  elplesUu 
nadineea  to  terve  another,  the  granUni  a 
a  liberty,  treedooi  to  have  or  enjoy,  and  the 
like;  aa,  yon  are  wdceiiH  to  the  Baa  of  ny 
library. 

The  word  ie  frequently  uied  ellipUcally  tra, 
yon  are  welcome. 

Wrlrtmi,  grot  nmoMiti.  lo  yoiiT  own  I     Oi-jA. 

[In  thii  oiage  It  may  be  either  an  ad;ecllve 
or  a  noun  I  — SVN.  Acceptable,  agreeable. 

«lerul,  pleaalog. 
ooma  (wel'kum),  n.     1.  Salutation  of  a 


I  Kind  reception  ol  a  gneat  or  n 


VBlOOniB  (wel'kum),  e.(.  pret  A  pp.  vel- 
coninl,'  PPT.  trtlaimmt.    To  talole  *  new- 

lertaln  hoepllably,  gtutultouaG',  and  cheer- 


Weloomar  (■ei'kmn-er),  n,  one  who 
aalulea  or  receive!  kindly  a  new.comer, 
'  Thou  woful  iMfcoJMr  ol  gloty,'    Shak. 

Tsld,  Wold  (weld,  wlSid),  n.     (O.  E.  mid'. 


called  Dutn 
V„d.  if  !• 
mnch  culUvat 
ed  In  Kent  lor 


Mill  (the  anal 

id^°S^ 


abune;      1',  Sc.  leg 


WELD 


617 


WSLL-BRBATHED 


nnion.  m  two  pieces  of  metal,  by  hammering 
or  comprcMion  wtum  raised  to  a  gTMt  heat. 
Iron  and  platinum^  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
other  metals,  maj  be  hammered  together 
when  heated  to  nearly  a  state  of  semi- 
fusion  ;  and  horn  and  tortoise^ell  may  be 
Joined  firmly  by  pressure.  Henoe— 2.  Fig. 
to  unite  rery  closely.  '  Two  women  faster 
¥>elded  in  one  love.     Ttwvuton. 

Weld  (weldX  n-  A  junction,  aa  of  two 
pieces  of  iron,  when  heated  to  a  white  heat 
by  hammering  or  compression;  as,  a  firm  or 
close  tfftfid. 

Weld,t  Weldet  (weldX  t.t.  To  wield;  to 
manage;  to  direct;  to  gorem.  *  Those  Ukat 
v>eld  we  awful  crown.     Spenaer. 

Weldable  (weld'a-blX  a.  Capable  of  being 
welded. 

Welder  (weld'dr),  n.    One  who  welds. 

Welder  t  (weld 'dr).  It.  In  Ireland,  a  man- 
ager;  an  actual  occupant ;  a  tenant  of  land 
under  a  middleman  or  series  of  middlemen. 

Such  Immediate  tenants  have  othen  under  them, 
and  to  a  third  and  fourth  In  subordination,  till  it 
comes  to  the  wwAirr;  as  they  call  him,  who  dts  at  a 
rack-rent,  and  lives  miserably.  Sv^^. 

WMiag-hiUX  (weld'ing-h£t),  n.  The  heat 
necessary  for  welding  two  pieces  of  metal; 
speciflcallv,  the  white  heat  to  which  iron 
bars  are  brought  when  about  to  undergo 
this  process. 

Weldy.t  a.    Wieldy;  active.    Chaueer. 

Wele,t  adv.    Well.    Chaueer. 

Wele.  t  n.    WeaL    Spenter. 

Welerolyt   a.     Productive   of  happin< 
Chauctr. 

WeUkre  (wel'far).  n.  [Well  wad /are;  lit  a 
state  ot  faring  well  See  Wbll  and  FABm] 
A  state  of  exemption  from  misfortune,  ca- 
lamity, or  evil ;  the  enjoyment  of  health 
and  the  common  blessings  of  life;  well- 
being;  success;  prosperity;  happiness.  'To 
study  for  the  people  s  w^are?  Shak. 

Welk  t  (wellE),  v.i.  [Same  word  as  D.  and  Q. 
welken,  to  wither,  to  fade,  to  decav,  from 
vmlk,  lean;  O.H.O.  tcelhen,  from  welh,  lean.] 
To  decline;  to  fade;  to  decay;  to  falL 
'  When  ruddy  Phcebns  'gins  to  teelk  in 
west'    Spenter. 

WeUct  (welkX  V.  <•  1- 1*0  contract;  to  shorten. 

Now  sad  winter  loeUM  liath  the  day.      S/enser. 

2.  To  fade;  to  wither. 

But  yet  to  me  she  win  not  dim  that  Krace 

For  which  full  pale  and  vtlked  is  my  face.  ChoMor. 

Welk  (welkX  n.    See  Whilk. 

Welkedt  (welk'ed).  o.    Same  as  Whelked. 

WeUdn  (wel'kin).  n.  (0.  E.  weUtne,  wolkne, 
A  Sax.  woloeu,  wolen,  a  cloud,  pL  the  region 
of  clouds,  the  air.  the  sky;  probably  from 
weaUan  (pret.  toeole),  to  roll,  to  turn,  to  re- 
volve (see  Walk);  O.  woike,OM.Q.  wolehan, 
a  cloud.]  The  sky;  the  vault  of  heaven. 
'  The  fair  toelkin  foully  overcast'  Speruer. 
'When  storms  the  ioelkin  rend.'  Wordt- 
worth.    [Now  chiefly  poetical] 

Welkin (welldn),  a.    Sky-blue.    [Poetical.] 

Come.  Sir  Page, 
Look  on  me  with  your  welkin  eye.  sweet  villain.  Shak. 

Well  (welX  n.  [A  Sax.  weU,  wella,  a  well, 
fountain,  from  stem  of  wealUn,  to  well  up, 
to  boil;  IceL  veil,  a  boiling,  D.  wel,  a  spring, 
weUen,  to  well,  spring,  Dan.  vcdd,  a  spring, 
6.  wellet  a  wave,  the  boiling  of  the  sea,  waX- 
len^  to  boil  or  bubble;  from  root  seen  adso  in 
voalk,  wallow,  L.volvo,  to  roll, whence  voiume, 
revolve,  Ac.]  1.  A  spring;  a  fountain;  water 
issuing  from  the  earth.  '  Begin  then,  sisters 
of  the  sacred  well.'  MiUon.—!.  An  artifi- 
cial structtire  from  which  a  supply  of  water 
is  obtained  for  domestic  and  other  pur- 
poses; often  a  pit  or  hole  sunk  perpendicu- 
larly into  the  earth  to  such  a  depth  as  to 
reach  a  supply  of  water,  usually  of  a  cylin- 
drical form,  and  walled  to  prevent  the 
earth  from  caving  in.  '  lis  not  so  deep  as 
a  well '  Shak.  '  The  moss-covered  bucket, 
which  hung  in  the  well'    Eliza  Cook.— 

3.  Naut  (a)  a  compartment  formed  by 
bulkheads  round  a  vessel's  pumps  to  keep 
them  clear  of  obstructions,  to  protect  them 
from  injury,  and  to  give  ready  admittance 
for  examining  the  state  of  the  pumps. 
(6)  A  compartment  in  a  fishing  •  vessel 
formed  by  buUiheads  properly  strei^thened 
and  tightened  off.  having  the  bottom  per- 
forated with  holes  to  give  free  admission 
to  the  water  so  that  fish  may  be  kept 
alive  therein. —4.  In  areh.  the  space  in 
a  building  in  which  winding  stairs  are 
placed,  usually  lighted  from  the  roof:  some- 
times limited  to  the  open  space  in  the 
middle  of  a  winding  staircase,  or  to  the 
opening  in  the  middle  of  a  staircase  built 


round  a  hollow  newel  Called  also  Well- 
hole  and  Well-itairoaee.  —  5.  The  space  in 
a  law  court,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
Judges*  bench,  occupied  by  counsel,  Ac. 

Solidtoa  ■  .  ranged  in  a  line,  in  a  long  matted 
«*r/y  .  .  .  between  the  registrar's  red  table  and  the 
silk  gowns.  DicJUns. 

6.  The  hollow  part  between  the  seats  of  a 
iaunting-car  for  holding  luggage.— 7.  llie 
lower  part  of  a  furnace  into  which  the 
metal  falls.  Goodrich,— 8.  In  miUt.  mining, 
an  excavation  in  the  earth  with  branches 
or  galleries  running  out  from  it— 0.  Fig.  a 
spring,  source,  or  origin.  'Dan  Chaucer, 
tvell  of  Bnglish  undefyled.*  ^etieer.—Ar- 
teeianweU.    See  under  Artbsian.    See  also 

OIL-WBLL.  TUBK-WBLL. 

Well  (welX  v.i.  [A  Sax.  weUan.  See  the 
noun.]  To  spring;  to  issue  forth,  as  water 
from  the  earth  or  from  a  spring;  to  flow. 

Fast  from  her  eyes  the  round  pearls  welUd  down. 

Fair/ax. 
Aadent  founts  of  inspiration  w*U  tfaro*  all  my  fancy 
yet  T€Hnys9n. 

Well  t  (^olX  v.t  To  pour  forth,  as  from  a 
well    Spvneer. 

Well  (welX  a.  [A.  Sax.  wel,  well,  enough, 
much ;  D.  wel,  Icel  and  Dan.  «e<,  8w.  wU, 
Qoth.  vaUa,  O.  wohl,  well  Of  same  origin 
as  mU,  and  meaning  originally  according  to 
one's  wiil.  Akin  weaX,  weaiJth.^  1.  In  ac- 
cordance with  wish  or  desire;  satisfactory; 
as  it  should  be;  fortunate:  often  in  impeiv 
sonal  usages. 

It  was  weU  with  us  in  Egypt        Nnm.  xL  tS. 

Hence,  away  I  now  all  b  wtU.  Shak. 

Oft  we  mar  what's  well.  Shak. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Genoa,  if  she  had  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Venice.  Addison. 

2.  Being  in  health;  having  a  sound  body  with 
a  r^iuar  performance  of  the  natural  and 

f»roper  functions  of  all  the  organs;  not  ail- 
ng,  diseased,  or  sick;  having  recovered  from 
sickness  or  misfortune;  as,  a  well  man. 

While  thou  art  well,  you  may  do  much  good. 

yer.  Taylor. 
Sot  would  I  now  be  well,  mother,  agam  if  that  could 

be, 
For  my  desire  is  bat  to  pass  to  Him  that  died  for  me. 

TtMHy^^**. 
8.  Comfortable;  not  suffering  inconvemence; 
as.  I  am  quite  weU  where  I  am. 

One  woman  is  (air,  yet  I  am  well;  another  is  wise, 
yet  I  am  well.  Shak. 

4  Being  in  favour;  favoured. 
He  .  .  .  was  well  with  Henry  the  Fourth.  Dryden. 

5.  Just ;  right ;  proper;  as,  was  it  weVL  to  do 
thisT— ^.  Happy;  at  rest;  free  from  the  cares 
of  the  world:  used  of  the  dead. 

What  were  more  holy 
Than  to  rejoice  the  former  queen  is  well.     Shak. 

Used  tmhelantively  in  the  sense  of  what  is 
well. 

What  would  my  lord  and  father  f 

Nothing  but  well  to  thee,  Thomas  of  Clarence. 

Shak. 
—To  let  well  alone,  not  to  ^  and  improve 
what  is  already  well 

I  begin  to  wish  I  had  let  well  ahue.     W.  Collins. 

[Note.  Except  sometimes  in  meaning  2  ttie 
word  is  always  used  predicatively,  not  at- 
tributively, and  thus  it  is  often  difllcult  to 
decide  when  it  is  an  adjective  and  when  an 
adverb.] 

Well  (welX  adv.  [See  note  at  end  of  last 
article.]  1.  In  a  proper  manner;  justly; 
rightly;  not  ill  or  wickedly.    Jam.  il  8. 

If  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  Ueth  at  the  door. 

Gen.  iv.  7. 
Does  it  take  from  the  people  more  liberty  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  well  administering  of 
their  affairs.  Brougham. 

a.  In  a  satisfactory  manner;  happily;  fortu- 
nately. *We  prosper  well  in  our  return.' 
Shak.—%.  SkilfuUy;  with  due  art;  as,  the 
work  is  weU  done ;  he  writes  xoeVli  he  rides 
loeU;  the  plot  is  weVL  laid  and  ueU  executed. 

4.  Sufficiently;  abundantly;  amply. 

Lot  .  .  .  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was 
well  watered  everywhere.  Gen.  xiiL  10. 

5.  Verv  much;  greatly*  to  a  degree  that 
gives  pleasure;  as.  I  liked  the  entertainment 
well. 

I  like  xvelt,  in  come  places,  fair  columns.     Bacon. 

6.  Favourably;  with  praise;  commendably. 

All  the  world  speaks  well  of  you.  /V>«. 

7.  Conveniently;  suitably;  advantageously; 
easily;  as,  I  cannot  weU  attend  Uie  meeting. 

Hb  grief  may  be  compared  well 
To  one  sore  sick  that  hears  tbe  passing  bell. 

Shak. 
To  know 
Id  measure  what  the  mind  may  well  contain. 

Milton. 


8.  To  a  sufficient  degree ;  perfectly ;  fully ; 
adequately;  as,  I  luiow  not  well  how  to  exe- 
cute this  taisk. 

Let  us  go  up  at  once,  and  possess  it;  for  we  are 
well  able  to  overcome  it  Num.  xiil.  30. 

9.  Thoroughly;  fully;  as,  let  the  cloth  be 
well  cleansed;  let  the  steel  be  well  polished. 

10.  Far;  considerably;  not  a  little;  as,  to  be 
well  advanced  in  life.  *  Old  and  well  stricken 
in  age.'  Oen.  xliii.  W.—Ae  well,  rather  right, 
convenient,  or  proper  than  otherwise;  as, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  inform  you  before  you 
go. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  explain  that  there  were  politi- 
cal reasons  for  our  deUy.  /f.  H.  Ruseell. 

—At  well  at,  together  with ;  and  also ;  not 
less  than ;  one  as  much  as  the  other;  as,  a 
sickness  long  at  well  aa  severe.  '  Long  and 
tedious  aa  toell  aa  grievous.'  Sir  JL  Black- 
tnore.—  WeU  enouph,  in  a  moderate  degree; 
so  as  to  give  satisfaction,  or  so  as  to  require 
no  alteration.  —  WeU  nigh,  nearly ;  almost. 
'  One  that  is  tveU  nigh  worn.'  Shak.  —To  be 
weU  of,  to  be  in  agood  condition,  especially 
as  to  property.— WeU  to  do,  pron>erous;  well 
to  live.  See  wkUi-to-do.~  Well  to  live,  hav- 
ing a  competence ;  in  comfortable  ciroum« 
stuices. 

You're  a  made  old  man :  .  .  .  you're  well  to  live. 

Shak. 
—WeU  is  sometimes  used  elliptically  for  it 
ia  weU,  and  as  an  expression  01  satisfaction, 
acouiescence,  or  concession,  and  sometimes 
it  is  merely  expletive  or  used  to  avoid  ab- 
ruptness ;  as.  well  the  work  is  done ;  weU, 
let  us  go;  well,  well,  be  it  so.  '  WeU,  it  shall 
be  so.'  Shak.  '  WeU,  peace  be  with  you.' 
Shak.— WeU  is  prefixed  to  many  words,  es- 
pecially adjectives  and  participles,  express- 
ing what  is  right,  fit,  laudable,  or  not  defec- 
tive; as.  weU-Bffected;  vwf^designed ;  w^l- 
directed;  wU-ordered ;  weU-tormed',  weU- 
meant;  vwU-minded;  uwU-seasoned ;  weU- 
tasted.  We  only  give  a  selection  of  these. 
Many  of  them  are  rather  loose  compounds, 
being  often  printed  as  single  words. 

Well -acquainted  (wel-ak-kwant'ed).  a. 
Having  intimate  acquaintance  or  personal 
knowledge.  'As  if  I  were  their  weU-ae- 
quainted  Mend.'    Shak. 

welladay  (wel'a-d&).  interj.  [A  corruption 
ottoelaway.]    Welawayl  alas!  lackadayi 

O  welladay  Mistress  Ford  I  having  an  honest  man 
to  your  husMnd,  to  give  him  such  cause  of  suspicion. 

Shak. 
tVata  or  tValawa — an  exclamation  frequent  in 
Chaucer,  was  modified  into  the  feebler  form  of  welt- 
aw^y.  A  degenerate  variety  of  this  form  was  well' 
aday.  Pathetic  cries  have  certain  disposition  to  im- 
plicate the  present  time,  as  in  woe  worth  the  day. 

7.  Earle. 

Well-a-neartCwera-n6r),adv.  Immediately 

thereafter.    Shak. 
WeU-amMurelled  (werap-par-eld).  a.   Well 

dressed;  adorned.   '  WeU-apparelled  April' 

Shak. 
Well-appointed  (werap-point-ed),  a.  Fully 

furnished  and  equipped;  BM.aweU-amointed 

army.     •  WeU-appointed  powers.'    shak. 
Well-anned(weVilnnd).  a.  Well  furnished 

with  weapons  of  offence  or  defence.    '  WeU- 

armed  frlenda'    Shak. 

Well-attempered(werat-tem-p6rdXa.  Well 
regulated  or  harmonized.  'A  man  of  weU- 
attemper'd  frame.'    Tennyaon. 

Well-authenticated  (wel'a-then-ti-k&t-ed), 
a     Supported  by  good  authority.    Clarke. 

Well-balanced  (wellial-anst),  a.  Rightly 
balanced.  'The  weU -balanced  world  on 
hinges  hung.'    Milton. 

Well-behayed  (wel'bg-hiivd).  a.  Courteous; 
civil ;  of  good  conduct :  becoming ;  decent 
'Such  orderly  and  weU-bchaved  reproof  to 
all  uncomeliness.'    Shak. 

Wellbelng  (weia>S-ing),  n.  Welfare;  happi- 
ness ;  prosperity ;  as.  virtue  is  essential  to 
the  wellbemg  of  men  or  of  society.  Spec- 
tator. 

Well-beloved  (wel'b«-luv.ed),  a.  Greatly 
beloved.  Mark  xii.  6.  'The  weU-beloved 
Brutus.'    Shak. 

Well-beseemlnfT  (wel1>^86m-ing),  a.  Well 
becoming.    Shetk. 

Well-boat  (weia)dt).  n.  a  flshing-boat  with 
a  well  in  it  to  convey  fish  alive  to  market 
See  Well. 

Well-borer  (wel'bGr-^rV  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  digs  or  bores  for  water;  one  who 
makes  wells.    Simmonds. 

Well-bom  ( wein>om ).  a.  Bom  of  a  noble 
or  respectable  family ;  not  of  mean  birth. 
Shak. 

WeU-breathed  (wel^bretht).  a.  Well  exer- 
cised or  long  breathed;  of  good  bottom. 
'Ou  thy  u>eU-breath'd  horse  keep  with  Uiy 
hounds.'    Shak. 


ch.  c*ain;     eh,  Sc  locA;     g.  «7o;     j,  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th.  fAen;  th,  th\n\     w.  wig;    wh,  wh\g;    th,  aiure.— See  Kbt. 
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Well-bred  (wel'bred).  a.  l.  Of  good  breed- 
ing ;  educated  to  polUh'ed  manners ;  polite; 
cultivated;  refined. 

A  moral,  sensible,  and  tottl-brrd  man 

Will  not  affront  me,  and  no  other  can.    Cow/er, 

2.  Of  good  breed,  stock,  or  race :  applied  to 
ii  horse  or  other  domestic  animal  which  has 
descended  from  a  race  of  ancestors  that 
have,  through  several  generations,  possessed 
in  a  high  degree  the  properties  which  it  Is 
the  great  object  to  attain. 
Well-buoket  (weia)uk-etX  n.  A  vessel  for 
lirawiug  up  water  from  a  well 

The  muscles  are  so  many  weU-tttcktts :  when  one 
nf  them  acts  and  draws,  'tis  necessary  that  the  other 
iitu>t  obey.  Drydeu. 

Well-OllOflen  (weKch5-znX  a.  Chosen  or  se- 
lected with  good  judgment  '  HisuwUeAoMn 
bride.'    Shak. 

Well -conditioned  (wellcon-di-shond).  a. 

1.  Being  in  a  good  or  wholesome  state  of 
mind  or  body;  as,  a  toell-eonditioned  man.— 

2.  In  tura.  being  in  a  state  tending  to  health; 
as,  a  well-conditioned  wound  or  sore. 

Well-conducted  (werkon-dukt-ed).  a. 

1.  Properly  led  on ;  as,  a  taeU-eondueted  ex- 
pedition.—2.  Being  of  good  moral  conduct; 
as,  a  toeU'Condueted  community. 

Well-content,  Well-contented  (weHcon- 
tent,  welHcon-tent-ed),  a.  Satisfied;  happy. 
'My  toeU'CotitenUd  day.'    Shak. 

So  Philip  rested  with  her  ■weil-amtent.    Tennyson. 

Well-dealing  (welMdl-ingX  a.    Honest;  fair 

in  dealing  with  others.     'Our  vteU-dicding 

countrymen.'    Shak. 
Well -derived  (werde-rlvdX  a.    Good  bv 

birth  and  nature.    'My  son  corrupts  a  v)eU- 

derived  nature.'    Shak. 

Well  -  deserving  (werdd-sdrv-ingX  a- 
Worthy;  full  of  merit 

I  chan;^  you  by  the  law. 
Whereof  you  are  a  we/I'Oeservtn^  pillar.      SMaJk. 

Well-diBposed  ( werdispdsd ).  a.  Rightly 
disposed;  well-affected;  loyal.  'You  lose  a 
thousand  weU-ditpoted  hearts.'    Shak. 

WeU-doer  (welMO-«rX  n.  One  who  performs 
rightly  his  moral  and  social  duties. 

Well-doing (wel'dtting),  n.  Performance  of 
duties:  upright  conduct 

Well-doing  (Wel'dd-ing).  a.  Acquitting  one's 
self  well.     'The  uw/j-doin^  steed.'    Shak. 

Well-drain  (wel'dr&nX  n.  l.  A  drain  or  vent 
for  water,  somewhat  like  a  well  or  pit,  serv- 
ing to  discharge  the  water  of  wet  land.— 

2.  A  drain  leading  to  a  well. 
Well-drain  (werdran),  v.t    To  drain,  as 

land  by  means  of  wells  or  pits,  which  receive 
the  water,  and  from  which  it  is  dischai^^ 
by  machinery. 

Well-edUCat(Bd(wel'ed-a-k&t-ed),a.  Having 
a  good  education;  well-instructed.  *  Well- 
educated  infant'    Stuik. 

Well-fEUned  (werfanid),  a.  Famous.  'My 
well-famed  lord  of  Troy.'    Shak. 

WeU-fBi'r'd.Weel-ftiVdjfwemrd.wfil'fard), 
a.    Well-favoured.   Sir  W.  Scott.    [Scotch.] 

Well&ret  (werfar),  n.  Welfare  (which  see). 

Well-&VOured(wel'f&-v«rd).a.  Handsome; 
well  formed;  beautiful;  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Rachel  was  beautiful  and  weU-favourtd. 

Gen.  xxix.  17. 

Well-fOUghtenf  (wel'fftt-n),  o.    Bravely 

fought     'This  glorious  and  weVL-toughten 

field.'    Shak. 
Well-founded  (werfound-edX  a.    Founded 

on  good  and  valid  reasons,  or  on  strong  pro- 

babilities. 
Well-graced  (wel'gr&sd),  a.   Popular;  being 

in  favour  of  others. 

The  eyes  of  men. 
After  a  ivf/l-g^raredAcXoT  leaves  the  staf^e. 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next        Shat. 

Well-headt  <wf  I'hedX  n.  A  source,  spring, 
or  fountain.  'Old  weU-heade  of  haunted 
rills.*    Tennyson. 

WeU-hole  (werhdl).n.  1.  In  arch,  see  Wrll. 
4. --2.  A  cavity  which  receives  a  counter- 
balancing weight  in  some  mechanical  con- 
trivances. 

Well-informed  (wel'ln-formd).  a.  Correctly 
informed;  well  furnished  with  information; 
intelligent 

He  is  for  the  most  part,  a  '•nU-informed.  as  well  as 
a  lively  writer.  B>  ougkam. 

Wellington  (wering-tonX  n-  A  kind  of 
long-Ieugetl  l>out.  worn  by  men,  named 
after  the  Duke  of  Wellington:  used  also  ad- 
jectively. 

His  boots  were  of  the  HW/nrtjtfln  form,  pulled  up 
to  meet  hi*  conluroy  knee  sm.ills.  Dicttns. 

Wellingtonia  (wcl-ing-t^Vni-aX  n.  A  nnme 
given  by  some  botanists  to  a  genus  of  tree:* 
u  onler  to  <i«)  honour  to  the  great  Duke  of 


Wellington.  There  is  no  reason,  however, 
to  separate  this  genus  from  Sequoia.  See 
Sequoia. 

Well-intentioned  (wel'in-teu-shondX  a. 
Having  upright  intentions  or  purpose. 

The  publicity  and  control  which  the  forms  of  free 
constitutions  provide  for  guarding  even  weU-i»tt*i- 
tioned  rulers  against  honest  errors.       Brougham. 

WeU-knit  (wernitX  a.  Firmly  compacted; 
having  a  strong  frame.  *  O  well-knit  Sam- 
son.'   Shak. 

Well-known  (werndn).  a.  Fully  known; 
generally  known  or  acknowledged;  as,  a 
well-knmim  fact 

WeU-labouring  (wena-b6r-ingX  a.  Work- 
ing hard  and  successfully. 

The  bloody  Douglas,  whose  toeii-iabouring  sword 
Had  three  times  slain  the  appearance  of  the  king. 

Ska*. 

Well-leamed  (wel'16md),  a.  Full  of  learn- 
ing.    '  Well-learned  bishops.'    Shak. 

Well-liking  (weiaik-ingX  a.  Being  in  good 
condition;  of  good  appearance:  plump. 
'Children  ...  as  fat  and  as  welUiking  as  if 
they  had  been  gentlemen's  children.'  Lati- 
mer.   'irea-Ji«/H7  wits  they  have.'    Shak. 

Well-looking  (weiank-ing),  a.  Good-look- 
ing, or  tolerably  good-looking. 

The  horse  was  a  bay,  a  v«U4ooting  animal  enough. 

Dicktns. 

Well-loet  (weHost),  o.  Lost  in  a  good  cause. 
'ThewiZ-losMifeof  mine.'    Shak. 

Well-loved  (weriuvdXa.  Much  loved;  well- 
beloved.    Tennueon. 

WeU-mannered  (wel'man-n^rdx  a.  Polite; 
well-bred;  complaisant    Dryden. 

Well-meaner  (wel'mdn-^rX  »■  One  whose 
intention  is  good.    Dryden. 

WeU-meaning  (wermdn-inKX  a.    Having  a 

Sood  intention.  '  Plain  tDell-meaning  soul.' 
hak.  'The  short,  fair,  dignified  but  vfell- 
ineaning  woman.'    W.  Black. 

Well-meant  (wermentX  a.  Rightly  in- 
tended; sincere;  not  feigned.  'Edward's 
toell-meant  honest  love.'    Shak. 

Well-met  (wel'metX  interj.  A  term  of  salu- 
tation denoting  joy  at  meeting. 

Well-minded  (wel'mlnd-edX  a.  Well-dis- 
posed; having  a  good  mind.  '  Well-minded 
Clarence.'    Shak. 

Well-natnred  (wern&-tfird),  a.  Good-na- 
tured; kind. 

On  their  life  no  grievous  burthen  lies. 

Who  are  welt'ttiUuretl,  temperate,  and  wise. 

WellnOM  (weKnesX  h.  The  state  of  being 
well  or  in  good  health.    Hood. 

Well-nigh  (wel'nlX  ado.  Almost;  nearly. 
'  Well-nigh  choaked  with  the  deadly  stink.' 
Spenter. 

WeU-ordered  (weVor-d^rdX  a.  Rightly  or 
correctly  ordered,  regulated,  or  governed. 
'  Each  well-ordered  nation.'  Shak.  '  WeU- 
ordered  actions.'    Locke. 

Well-paid  (weVp&dX  a.  Receiving  good  pay 
for  service.    *  His  well-paid  ranks.'  Shak. 

Well-painted  (werp&nt-ed),  a.  1.  Skilfully 
painted;  as,  a  well-painted  picture.— 2.  Art- 
fully feigned;  skilfully  simulated.  '  O  toell- 
painted  passion.'    Shak. 

Well-pleased  (werpldzd),  a.  Well  satisfied; 
pleasantly  mtifiea.  'Home  weU-pUaeed 
we  went     Tennyeon. 

WeU-plightedt  (werplIt-edX  a.  WeU  or 
properly  folded.    Spenser. 

Weli-practiBed  (werprak-titdX  a.  Expe- 
rienced. 'Your  well-pracHaed  wise  direc- 
tions.'   Shak. 

Well-proportioned  (werprd-pdr-shondX  a. 
Having  good  proportions:  well-shaped;  well- 
formed.    *  A  well-proportioned  steed.'  Shak. 

WeU-read  (wel'redX  a.  Having  extensive 
reading:  well  instructed  in  books:  as,  a 
well-read  man :  often  followed  by  the  pre- 
position in;  as,  well-read  in  physics. 

Well-refined  (wel'r^-flndX  a.  Highly  po- 
lished; free  from  any  rudeness  or  impro- 
priety. '  In  polished  form  of  well-refined 
pen.'    Shak. 

well-re(nilated(werreg-ft-lit-edXa.  Hav- 
ing good  regulations;  well-ordered;  as,  a 
well-regtilated  mind. 

Well-reputed  (werr€pfit-edX  a-  Having 
good  repute :  respectable.  *  Some  well-re- 
mited  pajre  *    Shak. 

Well -respected  (wel'rfi-spekt-ed],  a. 
1.  Highly  e.-iteemed:  as,  well-reepectea  peo- 
ple.—2.  t  Ruled  by  reasonable  considera- 
tions. 

If  n^Uresft^td  honour  bid  me  on, 

I  hold  as  little  lounsel  with  weak  fear 

As  you.  my  lord.  Shak, 

Well-room  ( werrbm  X  n.  1.  A  room  built 
over  a  mineral  spring  or  into  which  its 
waters  are  conducted,  and  where  they  are 


drunk.— 2.  In  a  boat,  a  place  in  the  bottom 
where  the  water  is  collected,  and  whence  it 
is  thrown  out  with  a  scoop. 

Well- sailing  (wel-sal'ingX  a.  Passing 
swiftly  by  means  of  sails;  quick  sailing. 
•  Tr«2Z-saJiii27  ships.'    Shak. 

Well-seeing  (wers«-lngX  <>•  Acute  of  ai^t 
or  perception;  quick-sighted.  'Lest  eyes 
weU-eeevivg  thy  foul  faults  should  find. '  Skak. 

WeU-seeming  (wel'sdm-ing),  a.  Having  a 
good  appearance.  'Chaos  of  well-uenwiiQ 
forma'    Shak. 

Well-seen  (weVsdnX  a.  Accomplished;  well- 
versed;  well-approved. 

IVeUsetn,  and  deeply  read,  and  throughlv  grooaded 
In  th'  hidden  knowl^lge  of  all  sallcu,  and 
Pot-herbs  whatever.  /2mm.  Or  Ft. 

Well-set  (wersetX  a.  L  Firmly  set;  pro- 
perly placed  or  arrayed. 

Instead  of  a  girdle,  a  rent ;  and  instead  of  toeltstt 
hair,  baldness.  Isa.  iiL  24. 

2.  Havine  good  symmetry  of  parts. 

Well-sinker  (wel'singk-toX  n.  One  who  digs 
wells. 

Well-Sinking  (wel'singk-ingX  n.  The  ope- 
ration of  sinking  or  digging  wells;  the  act 
of  boring  for  water. 

WeUHddlled  (wel'sklldX  a.  Skilful;  ex- 
pert    'The  wellekilUd  workman.'    Shak. 

well-spedt  (wel'spedX  a.  Having  good  suc- 
cess. 

Well-spent  (wel'spent).  a.  Spent  or  passed 
in  virtue;  spent  to  the  best  advantage;  as, 
a  %oell-»pent  life;  weU-epent  days. 

WeU-spoken  (werspo-knX  a.  1.  Spoken 
well  or  with  propriety.— 2.  Speaking  well ; 
fair-spoken;  civil; 'courteous.  'A  knight 
well-ipoken,  neat  and  fine. 

Well-spring  (werspring),  n.  A  source  of 
continual  supply.    Prov.  xvi.  22. 

W^-staircase  (werst&r-k&s).  n.  A  stair- 
case with  a  well  in  the  centre  for  the  ad- 
mission of  light  and  air.    See  Well,  4 

Well-sweep  (wel'swgpx  n.  A  swape  or  swipe 
for  a  welL 

Well-thewedt  (wePthfid),  a.  Filled  with  or 
abounding  in  wisdom;  well-educated  or 
well-mannered.    Spenser. 

Well-timed  (wel'UmdX  a.    l.  Done  at  a 

S roper  time;  opporttme.  Pope.— 2.  Keep- 
ig  accurate  time;  as.  well-timed  oars. 
W^-tO-dO  (wel'ttMlOX  o  Being  in  easy 
circumstances;  well  off;  prosperous.  'A 
well-to-do  farmer.'  H.  Ktngsley.  'I  am 
rich  and  well-to-do.'  Tennyson. 
Well-tOOkt  <wert6kX  a.  WeU  taken;  weU 
undergone. 

Meandme  we  thank  you  for  yoor  weU-ttok  lat>o«r 

Shat. 

Well-trap  (wertrap).  n.  The  same  as  Stink- 
trap. 

WeU-trod,  Well-trodden  (wertrod.  weF- 
trod-nX  o.  Frequently  trodden  or  walked 
on.    'The  1MI^trod  stage.'    Shak. 

Well-tuned  (wertfindX  a.  Properly  tuned; 
melodious;  iiaving  a  good  sound.  'The 
true  concord  of  w^l-tuned  sounds.'    Shak. 

Well -warranted  (wel'wor-rant-edx  «• 
Proved  to  be  good  and  trustworthy.  *  My 
noble  and  well-warranted  cousin.'    SheUt 

Well-water  <werwti-t«rX  n.  The  water  that 
flows  into  a  well  from  suoterraneoiu  springs; 
water  drawn  from  a  well. 

Well-wiUert  (Wel'wil-«rX  n.  One  who  means 
kindly ;  a  well-wisher.  '  Be  ruled  by  your 
weU-wiUers.'    Shak. 

Well-Wisht  (werwishX  n.  A  wish  of  happi- 
ness. 

Let  h  not  enter  into  the  heart  of  any  one  that  hath 
a  weii-wish  for  his  friends  or  prosperity  to  think  of  a 
peace  with  France.  Addisom. 

Well- Wished  t  (werwishtX  o-  Bela>ved; 
befriended.    Shak. 

WeU -wisher  (werwish-ArXn.  One  who 
wishes  the  good  of  another ;  one  triendlUy 
inclined. 

Well-won  (weVwun).  a.  Honestly  gained; 
hardl V  earned.  '  My  bangaina  and  my  wM- 
won  thrift'    Shak. 

Well-worn  (wel'wdmX  o.  Much  worn  or 
used.  'Down  which  a  well-worn  pathway 
courted  us.'    Tennyson. 

Well-woven  (wel'wdv-nX  a.  Skilfully  c<Mn- 
plicated;  artfully  planned.  'Well- woven 
snares.'    Milton. 

Welsh  (  welsli  X  a  [  A.  Sax.  welise,  weslise, 
lit  foreign,  from  icealh.  a  foreigner,  one 
not  Saxon  or  English,  a  Celt,  any  one  of  a 
foreign  country,  the  signification  becoming 
latterly  restricted  to  a  particular  race  of 
foreigners:  similarly  O.  wdlsch.  welseh,  ia 
foreign,  especially  French  or  Italian,  and 
ir(il«rAland  is  Italy.  So  im/niit  is  the 
weUh  or  foreign  nut    The  rout-meaning  la 


Fate,  far,  fat.  full;        m6,  met.  hi^r;        pine,  pin;      noie.  it«<t,  move;        tulK;.  tub.  bull;        oil,  ponud;        u,  sic.  abune;      jT,  Sc  ffy. 


JodUUuL  Akin  WaUonii.  Watlit  (Urn  tami 
■ppUeil  by  Uie  Beniue  Ulwilnnden  to  Uw 
^nch-*Kkkip«  aitlrlcl  t>iiilh  at  Ihem). 
ConniviU.  Kur  in  liilcniatln))  Eilrict  llliu- 
tnUro  ot  (ha  dh  of  Ihli  l«rm  •«  undar 
Ddtou]  FvrtdDlDaloWitMartoIUpeoplii; 
CjtatiE.—WtUh  fanml,  »  Tery  Una  kjnd  of 
flinnal,  cblall]'  hjind  mula.  frum  tlie  llaecai 
at  Uis  tiK\u  ot  th«  Walib  monnUliu.  - 
W,Mgtai«:,  ir<l.AAaal.uiuii:JeDlmUltUT 
irMpou  ot  Uis  bilt  kind,  but  bnvlag,  in  adiU- 

etmnltWclAhDot:  S^—WiUhi/ma. 

of  tiro  vylindrtcil  nalli,  ol  wblcb  ana  la  of 
lau  hfll^t  tliui  th»  oUiar  -  Wtltk  main,  > 
rnatoh  ■!  i»i;k-flEhtlii(t.  wbeia  ill  miul  Oght 
toilMth.    Sirlf.3toU.—W»lAiiurr^gt.t 

mndilloa  tor  npaymanl  at  any  Uma.     Ths 

tUI  bli  debt  la  paid,  and  la  luch  cue  tbD 
timeT^tlih  multoii.  »  choice  and  deUcate 


...  WiUeh. 

vhLcb  mart]}'  liidlcal«t  a  foraLtfn  OTlglix 
SAfl  CIBOL  —  ITirfiA  par^fg,t  a  DUrieiqaa 
uune  for  bemp  or  Iha  haltera  made  ol  It. 
Bta«  ^  Ft  -  Wtlth  rabbU.  S«a  nnder 
KABBrt.  — ITilaA  wif,  a  woralod  cap.    Sim- 

TaUti(>e1>h).(i.  1.  Ttaalangnagaol  Walea 
or  of  Iha  Welib.  Tha  Welit  ii  t,  member 
of  the  Celtic  tamlly  ol  1aneiui«eL  tormlitg 

tloct  Comiah  branch  tb«  Cymric  SToap.  It 
U  dbtlnRUlahsd  far  the  beauty  of  lU  com- 
pooiidi,  whicb  It  poHeaaea  the  capacity  0 


pallty  uf  Walea. 
weUoma  I  (wefiiun),  a.   well;  proaparon*. 

Valt(welt).  n     [Probably  a  Celtic  voM: 


Aip-iaUdina,  a  back  airlp  of  ••aati  tanning 
an  additional  thkknau  laid  over  a  flu^ 
taiua  DT  folDt  or  pl*ced  In  an  angle  to 
atrengtben  IL— 1  Inthtft-iroit  aark.  a  atrip 

■  butt-joint. -6.  inXir.  a  narroir  border  to 

WAt  (welt).  eX    ^'ftunlab  with  a  welt; 


^t  prel  ol  tHfde,  older  form  ol 


blood  or  In  DIth     'Or  ittlUr  In  flllhlneu 
blooil.'    DiyJ*-!-         "■         '    ™V 

S.  Til  rlH  ud  tall,  u  waiea:  M  tumble  arer. 


■ellen;  Bllmi 
-Tlie  (koI  ml 

Walter  (wv1't« 


I,  flltfa.  and  the  like 
our  ao-called  nllKloui 
la.'    Cirfvla.    [Bare.] 


W*lt-alioal<taTi  (wflt'ihai-dtn).  n  pt. 

In  the  UaUur  lrad4.  curried  leather  Bt  for 

the  well!  of  booU  and  ihoeL 
Val  -  will;,  t  a.     Favuurable ;  propiUoni. 

Walwltaiiitit)l(<rel-wieh'l-a),n  IHatned from 

plant  growinff  in  Soutiieru  Africa  In  dry 
reflona  nev  the  weltfrn  coait.  betaeen  lat. 

forming  a  wooily  maas,  rltlug  ta  a  tool  at 
raoit  auoie  the  ground,  and  baring  a  dlv 

full  doTelopiuent  ot  'a  leet  in  leniclh  or  lo, 
beooma  dry  and  iplit  up  Into  ahredi  but  do 
nollallat.   Every  year  aeieral abort  flower- 


blamlih.  '  WltboutiMinina'=a|iat]aat.faDlt- 

Taml  (warn),  t.t.     [*.  Sai.  marnman,  to 
apoil.]    To  ciimpt;  to  iltlate.     i)n»tt 
yfm\  (wem),  n.     The  belly;  tha  wunft 


led  hidi 
witnout  innaiDmauoD  or    ^ 
ot  the  ikln.     The  term 

^rea  to  au  ancyited  tumour  and  (o  goitre. 

wench  (wenthx  *l  |0.  K.  uvncA^,  from 
itetichil.  A.  Su.  uoiule,  a  dim.  farm,  ap- 
pantoUyolth  theUterml  tneanlDgot  weak- 
ling, and  allied  to  uina,  uH-O:.  and  O.  i«ih- 
ten,  to  totter.!  1.  A  genen]  famillareiprea- 
alon  applied  lo  a  woman,  eapeclally  a  young 


i  In  a  b»l  aenee,  a  bald,  fontard  girl;  a 
young  woman  of  looae  character. 

3.  In  America.  ■  black  or  ooloared  female 
•errant:  a  negreat.     BarltetL 

WaDch  (wenahX  e.(  To  frequent  the  com- 
pany of  women  at  ill  tame     Addi$oiL 

waneher  (wsiuh'er),  n.    Oae  »bo  wenchea; 

WancbUiK  (wenab'IngX  a     Running  »ll«r 


having  no  lupplj  of 


Wanch-llk*  (wenih'Uk),   a.      After   the 

'w™a.  "au*"*"  "  '  *"*  "'  *"""* 
Wend  (wend  1.  et  nret  *pp.  ittnded;  ppr. 
iHMdiiw.  )r<ul,  which  ia  really  the  pret  ot 
thia  rarb,  la  now  detached  from  It  and  na«l 
aapretof  po.  [A  Baz.  vendan,  to  turn,  to 
go,  icel.  Krufa,  Dan.  rtndt,  D.  and  Q.  tHi>- 

to  iiiinif.to  tnni,to  twlit.  See  Wind. |  l.To 
go;  to  paaa  to  or  from  a  place;  to  tnreL 
HopekH  aiid  Iwlpleii  doUi  .Cxean  nmr.    S*at. 


1  Bccompiiih  in  trareL 
menii.'  Surreir,— i  To  g 


DTK'i  Mrr  -It  ie  I 


ciillar  mannen  and  coitomi.     WrItUii 

WMUUO  fwen'dtk),  n.  The  Innguage  ol 
Wcii.li.  It  belun<.i  to  the  iilavonlc  gi 
ot  tlie  Aryan  tamlly  of  tonguaa. 

|,jahi    h,  Fr.  ton;      ng.  aim;      tB,  Uen;  tb,  U 


WKRHKRIAH 


ITaTulie  language;  fftriduli  loU 


WB>ie,te.v    lA.  8«i.  uOioil.     BeeWint.] 

Welie,tn.    Uueu;  conjecture;  inppoaltloD. 

WanlDOk  Oronp  (wen'lok  grOp),  n.  In 
fiol.  that  BubdivlBlon  of  the  Bliuriau  ayttem 
tying  Immediately  below  the  Ludlow  rocka, 
and  to  called  from  belns  typically  deral- 
oped  at  WtiUetIt,  oaar  Shrewtburj',  It 
comprliea  the  Dodln  or  Wenluck  lima- 
Btons.  the  WcDlock  iliBle  or  ilate.  and  Iha 
Woolhope  beda.  The  Unt  la  ■  ciyataUliu 
gray  ur  blue  llmeatone.  abounding  In  martne 
molloaca  and  omUaceoui  animals  ot  the 
trllobile  fuul^;  tl>e  lecond  a  dark-coiound 

contajning  moUuaca  and  trllobltea;  whUe 
the  third  conalil*  of  llmeiloiiei,  ahalea.  and 
grlta.  The  whole  thlckneaa  of  tlie  Westock 
■Irata  ia  probably  about  MM  feet 

Wwwelt  (wen'eU  n,     A  weaneL 

WeluilBll,Weiiii;(wen'lah,  weD'l),a.  Ear- 
ing the  nature  of  a  wen. 

Went  (went),  old  preL  A  pp.  of  the  verb 
vend:  now  uaed  aa  the  pret.  of  f/o,  or  Tul- 


Went  I  (went),  n.  (From  weivl]  A  way:  a 
paiaage:  a  turning  backwarda  and  torwardt 
Speiuer 

WeDtle-tnp(wen'tl-lrap).n.  IFTomuiO.O. 

-_ —  .__.__i ....  t.  mj^unfpt, It 

>talniBae.r  See 


S!.'." 


wentle-trap, 

WeP,t  pni 


'ept.     Chava 


iga.'    CTiou 


pathetic 


[tlottened   form  o 


Waptt"  . 

merki.]  Work."  i.«u,.^r. 
Were{wer).  [See  Wis.]  The  Indkatlr* 
paal  tenae  plural  of  the  verb  to  be,  and  the 
paator  Imperfect  lubjunctlre— IMrt  being 
UMd  a*  tecond  penon  lingular.     See  Was. 

V  idem.     SmWiiii. 


( _  of  iHotriu  addition  toUa 

owa  eapeclallji  a  tmte  fur  human  lleih. 

and  a  wolt  by  night.    A  belief  In  the  tnnt- 

fonn.  common  to  Surope  and  elsewhere. 
both  In  ancient  and  modern  llmea.  Some 
ot  the  claaaic  tahlei  (en.  Ljcson)  are  re- 
Hectlona  of  thli  myth.  See  Ltcanthhopb. 
WenlU,  WareStid  (weCglld.  wir-gtld),  n. 
(A.  Bit  weryiiJ-iMT,  man,  and  gOd.  p<U. 
a  payment,  recompenae.  compenaatlou,  aln 
Bgulld.)  In  jltulo-SBBniandancinil  TVu- 
iBuie  lav.  a  Una  ot  Bne  lor  manslaughter 
and  other  Crimea  against  the  ponon.  by 
paying  which  the  offender  got  rid  ot  erety 


le  penon  killed  or  i 


caie  ot  a  wound  or  other  bodily  harm,  lo 
the  person  who  auitalned  the  Injury;  bat  if 
the  cause  wai  brought  before  the  com- 
munUy  the  plaintiff  only  received  pnrt  ol 
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brated  Oerman  raioeralogiit  and  geologist, 
or  to  hii  theory  of  the  earth,  wMch  wai  also 
called  the  Ifeptunian  Theory,     See  Ksp- 

TUNIAN. 

Wernerlte  (w4i^n6r-ItX  n.  [From  the  min- 
eralogist Wenur.]  A  inineral  regarded  as  a 
sab-species  of  soapolite.  called  foliated  sca- 
pollte.  It  is  a  silicate  of  aluminium,  calcium, 
and  iron,  found  massive,  and  crystallised 
in  octahedral  prisms  with  four-sided  pyra- 
midal terminations,  disseminated  in  roclcs 
of  grayish  or  red  felspar.  It  is  imperfectly 
lamellar,  of  a  greenish,  grayish,  or  olive- 
green  colour,  with  a  pearly  or  resinous  lus- 
vn.  It  is  softer  than  felspar,  and  melts  into 
a  white  enamel. 

Werre.t  n.    War;  confusion.    Chaueer. 

Werreie,t  v.C.  To  make  war  against  Chau- 
eer. 

Wer8e,t  a.    Worse.    Chaucer. 

WerBll(wer8h),a.  [Sameast00amA,iM«r»s^, 
insipid,  and  probably  allied  to  v)eary.]  In- 
sipid; tasteless;  delicate;  having  a  pale  and 
sickly  look.    Written  also  Warth,  [Scotch.] 

Wer8t6,t  a.    Worst    Chaueer. 

Wert  (wArt),  the  second  person  singular  of 
the  past  indicative  and  subjunctive  tenses 
of  be.    See  Werb. 

Wertherian  (w6r-td'ri-an  or  ver-td'ri-anXa. 
[After  the  hero  of  Goethe's  work.]  Senti- 
mental; namby-pambyish.  *A  love-lorn 
swain,  .  .  .  full  of  imaginary  sorrows  and 
Wertherian  wrieV    Trollope. 

Wery.t  a.    Wearv.    Chaucer. 

Weiand  (wd'sand).  n.    Same  as  Weaeand. 

We'se  (w6z).    We  shall.    [Scotch.] 

Weslltt  pret  of  uHuh.    Washed.    Chaucer. 

Wetilt  (w6'zil),  n.    Weasand. 

The  ■wesii  or  windpipe  we  call  Asftra  mrttria. 

Bacon. 

WMleyan  (wetli-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  John 

Weeleu,  or  the  religious  sect  estabushed  by 

him  about  1739. 
WMleyan  (wes'li-an),  n.    One  who  adopts 

the  principles  and  doctrines  of  Wesleyanism. 

See  METHODIST. 

WeeleyanlBm  (wesOi-an-izm).  n.  Arminian 
Methodism;  the  system  of  doctrines  and 
church  polity  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

West  (west),  n.  [A.  Sax.  west,  west,  west- 
ward; D.  t(w<(,  Icef.  veitr,  Dan.  and  Sw.  vest, 
O.  west  (whence  Fr.  oueat);  probably  from 
a  root  MM,  to  dwell,  as  the  place  where  the 
sun  dwells,  the  home  of  the  sun,  a  root  seen 
also  in  toos  and  veeper.]  1.  That  point  of  the 
horizon  where  the  sun  sets  at  the  equinox, 
and  midway  I>etween  the  north  and  south 
points;  or  west  is  the  intersection  of  the 
prime  vertical  with  the  horizon,  on  that  side 
where  the  sun  sets.  Weet  is  directly  opposite 
to  eaet,  and  one  of  the  cardinal  points.  In 
a  less  strict  sense,  west  is  the  resion  of  the 
heavens  near  the  point  where  the  sun  sets 
when  in  the  equator;  as,  a  star  sets  in  the 
weet;  a  meteor  appears  in  the  west;  a  cloud 
rises  in  the  west.  — 2.  The  region,  tract, 
country,  or  locality  lying  opposite  to  the 
east,  or  situated  nearer  the  west  point  than 
another  point  of  reckoning;  as  America  with 
reference  to  Britain;  the  Western  States 
with  reference  to  the  Atlantic  sea-board, 
Ac.  '  All  the  wealthy  kingdoms  of  the  vfest.' 
Shak.  'Knights of  Utmost  North  and  West' 
Tennyson.  —  Empire  qf  the  West,  the  western 
portion  of  the  Roman  £mpire,  the  capital 
of  which  was  Rome,  when  the  empire  wus 
divided  between  his  two  sons  Honorius  and 
Arcadius  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  395 
JlD.  See  Empire  c/  the  East  under  East. 
— West  End,  the  fashionable  or  aristocratic 
quarter  of  London:  used  often  adjectively. 

The  face^  of  the  iervants  were  upoo  the  regulation 
pattern  of  It'est-tnd  proprjcty.  Mrs.  Rtddtil. 

West  (westX  a.  1.  Being  in  the  west  or  lying 
towards  the  west;  western. 

Thb  shall  be  your  tvtst  border.        Num.  xxxiv.  6. 

2.  Coming  or  moving  from  the  west  or  west- 
em  region;  as,  a  west  wind. 

West  (west),  odo.  To  the  western  region  ; 
at  the  westward ;  more  westward ;  as,  Ire- 
land lies  west  of  England. 

West  (west),  o.i.  1.  To  pass  to  the  west;  to 
set,  as  the  sun. 

Twice  hath  he  risen  where  he  now  doth  »<t/. 
And  lutsttd  twice  where  he  ou>;ht  ri^  artf^ht. 

SftHStr. 

2.  To  assnme  a  westerly  direction;  to  change 
to  the  west. 

Wester  (wes't^r),  r  i.  To  tend  towards  the 
west     Chaueer.    [Obsolete  except  In  ppr] 

And  now  beneath  the  horuan  wtsUrtHf  &low 
Had  sunk  the  orb  of  day.  St/iuMey. 


Westering  (wes't^r-ing).  p.  and  a.  Passing 
to  the  wesL    [Poetical  J 

The  star  that  rose  at  evening  bright. 
Toward  heaven*s  descent  had  slopea  his  westering- 
wheeL  AiUtoH. 

And,  when  now  the  mtesterUtg  sun 
Touched  the  hills,  the  strife  was  done. 

Mat.  Arnotd. 

Westerly  (wes't^r-liX  o..  1.  Being  toward 
the  west;  situated  in  the  western  re^don; 
as,  the  westerly  parts  of  England.— 2.  Com- 
ing from  the  westward;  as,  a  westerly  wind. 

Westerly  (wes't6r-li),  adv.  Tending,  going, 
or  moving  toward  the  west;  as,  a  man  tra- 
velling westerly. 

Westcurn  (wes'i^m),  a.  l.  Being  in  the  west, 
or  in  the  region  nearly  in  the  direction  of 
west;  being  in  that  quarter  where  the  sun 
sets;  as,  the  western  coast  of  England,  the 
western  boundary  of  a  country.— 2.  Moviug 
in  a  line  to  the  part  where  the  sun  sets ;  as, 
the  ship  makes  a  western  course.— 3.  Pro- 
ceeding from  the  west;  as,  a  western  breeze. 
—Western  Empire.  See  Empire  q/  the  West 
under  West. 

Westerner  (wes't^m-^r),  n.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  the  west 

Westernmost  (wes't^m-mdst).  a.  Farthest 
to  the  west;  most  western. 

Westing  (west'ing),  n.  Space  or  distance 
westward;  space  reckoned  from  one  point 
to  another  westward  from  it;  specificallv, 
naut  the  difference  of  longitude  a  ship 
makes  when  sailing  to  the  westward;  the 
departure  of  a  course  when  the  course  lies 
to  the  west  of  north. 

WestUng  (westlin^).  n.  An  inhabitant  of 
the  west;  one  who  imiabita  a  western  coun- 
try or  district.    [Bare  ] 

Westmost  (west'mdstX  a.  (A.  Sax.  west- 
mest.]    Farthest  to  the  west 

Westrlnffla  (west-rin'Ji-aX  n.  [In  honour 
of  J.  fTwestring,  physician  to  the  King  of 
Sweden.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Labiatao.  The  species  are  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia, forming  pretty  shrubs  from  1  to  3 
feet  in  height 

Westward,  Westwards  (westward,  wesf - 

wdrdz),  adv.  [A.  Sax.  westeweard—west,  and 
weard,  denoting  direction.  Westwards  is  an 
adverbial  genitive.]  Toward  the  wMt;  as, 
to  ride  or  sail  westward. 

H'estward  the  cotirse  of  empire  takes  its  way. 

Bf.  Berkeley. 

Westwardly  (west'wdrd-liX  odt;.  in  a  direc- 
tion toward  the  west;  as,  to  pass  westMcardXy. 

Westyt  (wes'ti),  a.  [Perhaps  from  waste ^  o.] 
Dizzy;  confused. 

Whiles  he  lies  wallowini;,  with  a  "mesty  head. 
And  palish  carcasse,  on  his  brothel  t>ed. 

Bp.  Hall. 

Wet  (wet),  a.  [O.E.  and  8c.  weet^  A.  Sax. 
%o<xt,  Icel.  vatr,  Dan.  vaad,  wet;  of  same 
origin  as  water.  See  Water.  1  1.  Contain- 
ing water;  soaked  or  drenched  with  water; 
as,  wet  land  or  a  wet  cloth;  or  having  water 
or  other  liquid  upon  the  surface;  as.  a  wet 
table.  'The  wtt  sea-boy;'  'a  %oet  cloak;' 
'uwC cheeks.'  SAoir.— 2.  Rainy;  drizzly;  very 
damp;  as,  wet  weather:  a  wet  season.  *  Wet 
October's  torrent  flood.'  Milton.  —  8.  Con- 
sisting of  water  or  fluid.  Shak.  —4.  Having 
consumed  a  good  deal  of  liquor;  drunken. 

When  my  lost  lover  the  tall  ship  ascends. 

With  music  i;ay,  and  wet  with  Jovial  friends.  Pritr. 

Wet  (wetX  n.  1.  Water  or  wetness;  moisture 
or  humidity  in  considerable  degree. 

Now  the  sun.  with  more  effectual  beams. 

Had  cheered  the  face  of  earth,  and  dried  the  wet 

From  drooping  plant.  Milton. 

2.  Rainy  weather;  rain.  'This  disteroper'd 
messenger  of  wet,  the  many-coloured  Iris." 
Shak.  '  The  wind  and  the  wet.'  Tennyson. 
Wet  (wetX  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  voet  or  wetted 
(the  latter  regularly  in  the  passive  to  avoid 
confusion  wim  the  adjective  u>et),  ppr.  wet- 
ting. To  make  wet;  to  moisten,  drench, 
or  soak  with  water  or  other  liquid;  to  dip  pr 
soak  in  liquor;  as,  to  wet  a  sponge ;  to  wet 
the  hands ;  to  wet  cloth.  *  When  the  rain 
came  to  ivet  me.'  Shak.  '  Wet  the  thirsty 
earth  with  falling  show'rs.'    Milton. 

Amnnt;  other  decor.itions  peculiar  to  this  canoa 
was  .t  line  of  small  white  feathers.  .  .  .  which  when 
we  saw  them  were  thoroughly  -wetted  by  the  si^ray. 

The  ocean  had  -wet  his  filters  and  other  ^annents. 

Thitckerity. 

—To  wet  one's  whistle.  See  under  Whistle. 
Wet-dock  (wet'dokX  n.  A  dock  in  wliich  a 
uniform  level  of  water  is  maintained,  suffi- 
cient to  keep  ships  afloat,  and  where  the 
business  of  dischanrinir  and  loa<ling  may 
proceed  with  convenience  and  safety.    See 

Wete,t  a     Wet    Chaueer. 


Wete,t  v.L    To  wet    Chaueer. 

Weteut  v.i.    To  weet;  to  know.    Chaueer. 

Wet-^nger  (wet'flng-g<6r).  n.  n  he  origin  is 
not  very  clear,  but  Nares  adduces  several 
quotations  that  give  some  support  to  the 
idea  that  it  may  be  from  the  practice  04. 
wettinff  the  finger  to  turn  over  the  leaves 
of  books.]    An  expression  used  only  in  the 

Ehrase  with  a  wet-Jlnger,  signifying  with 
ttle  effort,  with  great  ease. 

A  porter  might  fetch  him  with  a  wet^figrr. 

DekJktr. 
If  daroe  Winifred  was  here,  she'd  make  'em  all  out 
with  a  wet-ftHger;  but  they  are  above  me.        Foot*. 

Wether  (weTH'6rX  n.  [A.  Sax.  wetJher,  a 
ram;  a  word  common  to  the  Teut<mic 
tongues,  and  allied  to  L.  viCtiitw,  a  calf,  lit 
a  yearling.    See  Veal.]    A  ram  castrated. 

Wetinfl^t  tk    Knowledge.    Chancer. 

Wetness  (wet'nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
wet,  either  by  being  soaked  or  drenched 
with  liquor,  or  by  having  a  liquid  adherent 
to  the  surface;  as,  the  wetness  of  land;  the 
wetness  of  a  cloth. —2.  A  watery  or  moist  state 
of  the  atmosphere ;  a  state  of  being  rainy, 
foggy,  or  misty;  as,  the  wetness  of  weather 
or  we  season.  —8.  Wet  matter;  moisture. 

Wet-nurse  (wet'n^rs).  n.  A  woman  who 
suckles  and  nurses  a  child  not  her  own:  op- 
posed to  dry-nurse. 

wet-puddluu:  (wef  pud-lingX  n.  In  metal. 
pig-boiling  (which  see). 

wetshod  (wef  shodX  a.  Wet  over  the  shoes; 
having  wet  feet  with  the  shoes  or  boots  on. 
'On  uie  shores  you  might  bloud  tcstshod 
wade.'    Iftr.  /or  Mags. 

Wet-sbOt  (wet'shotx  a.  Shot  up  from  or  by 
a  wet  soil;  growing  in  moist  laud.   [Rare.] 

Came  wet-shot  alder  from  the  wave. 
Came  yews,  a  dismal  coterie.        T*nnyM0H. 

Wettlsh  (wet'ishX  a.  Somewhat  wet;  moist; 
humid. 

WeTe,t  »  t.    To  weave.    Chaucer. 

WeTe,f  V-  (■  To  waive;  to  put  off;  to  prevent 
Chaueer. 

Wez,t  Weze,t  t?.  t  or  ».  To  grow ;  to  wax ; 
to  increase;  to  become.    Chaueer;  Spenser. 

Wey  (W&),  fk  (A.  Sax.  VHrge,  a  weight  See 
Weigh.]  A  certain  weight  or  measure.  A 
wey  of  wool  is  6^  tods,  or  182  lbs. ;  of  butter, 
from  2  to  8  cwt;  of  oats  and  bariey,  4ti 
bushels;  of  wheat,  6  quarters;  of  cheeee, 
224  lbs.;  of  salt,  40  bushels,  each  M  lbs. 
Simmonds. 

Wesandt  (we'zandX    Weasand  (which  see). 

Wlia  {yrh^i    Who.    rScotch.  i 

Wbaap.    Same  as  Whaup. 

WliaCK  (whakX  n.  [See  Tbwack.]  L  A 
heavy  blow;  a  thwack.— 2.  A  large  piece;  a 
share;  a  portion.  'Give  me  my  whack.' 
Slang  Diet    [Vulgar  and  local.  ] 

This  gay  young  bachelor  had   taken  his  share 
(what  he  called  *  his  whaek ')  of  pleasure 

Thacktnuy. 

Wbaek  (whak),  v.t  To  thwack;  to  give  a 
heavy  or  resounding  blow  to.    [Colloq.  ] 

Wbaek  (whak),  v.i.  To  strike  or  continue 
striking  anything  with  smart  blows.  [Ck>Uoq.  ] 

Wlia^ker  (whak'dr),  n.  [See  Whoppke.] 
Any  tiling  uncommonly  large;  a  great  lie;  a 
whopper.    [Colloq] 

Wbaoking  (whaking).  a.  [For  association 
of  sire  or  imDressiveness  with  blows,  see 
Whoppeb.]  Very  large;  lusty.  Cowper. 
[Colloq] 

Wlude  (wh&l),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hwcel,  IceL  Avoir. 
Sw.  and  Dan.  hval,  hval/isk  (whaleflsh).  D. 
tealvisch,  Q.  walljisch;  perhaps  connected 
with  A.  Sax.  hvelan,  to  roar,  to  bellow,  from 
the  noise  they  make  in  blowing.]  The  com- 
mon name  given  to  the  Isrger  mammals  of 
the  order  Cetacea.  They  are  characterized  by 
having  flnlike  anterior  extremities,  the  pos- 
terior extremities  having  their  place  sup- 
plied by  a  large  horixontal  caudal  fin  or  tail, 
and  the  cervical  bones  s<»  compressed  as  to 
leave  the  animal  witliout  any  outward  ap- 
pearance of  a  neck.  Their  abode  is  in  the  sea 
or  the  great  rivers,  and  they  resemble  the 
fishes  so  closely  in  external  appearance  that 
not  only  the  vulgar,  but  even  some  of  the 
earlier  zoologists  regarded  them  as  belong- 
ing to  that  class.  The  whales  are  usoalqr 
divided  into  two  families,  the  Balamids 
and  the  Physeteridffi  or  Catodontidai  The 
Balienidn,  or  whalebone  whales,  are  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  teeth,  by  the 
presence  of  baleen  or  whalebone,  and  by  the 
nostrils  being  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
Tlie  typical  representative  of  this  family  is 
the  common  or  Greenland  whale  (BalerHM 
tnysticetus),  so  valuable  on  account  of  the  oil 
and  whalebone  which  it  fumishea  It  is 
principally  found  in  the  Arctic  seas,  bat  ilia 


F&te,  fttr,  fat,  fftll;       me,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;      n6te,  not,  move;      t&be,  tub,  boll;     oil,  pound;       \),  Sa  abime;      S*  Sc.  fey. 


btektd  wtaale,  or  DorUiern  rorqiuL,  i>  tbn 
Baiantpttra  ImrtalU  It  o(Mn  nieuurei 
■bani  lOO  r«t  in  length,  ind  tram  9Q  ta  SS 
(eet  In  ctrcumforeiMB,  r8ee  KORflDAL.)  The 
Pbrwterl<lB  ur  I'AtAilnntlilB  mre  vhnncWr- 
liwl  b;  the  ruTi  tlial  the  piUte  1>  <le>titul« 
•t  Mmd,  iinil  the  luwer  Jin  poweuei  i 
Krtei  01  pointed  contcil  teeth.  Ilin  beet 
kDovn  ipecJei  of  Ihla  fuDilr  1>  the  ipenn- 

tnctplialiit),  wliii-li  ■ventre!  tram  M  to  TO 
feet  In  Imglh.     (See  UACBiLOT,  ai-BuiA- 

HonH  tpeciei  of  DeLphlntda  Are  aUo  kuawa 
■*  whilet  &er  Bildqa.  CAAiKO-iTHAUt. 
—  Fery  1A<  a  uhalt,  a  phnx  ipplled  to 
UTtlliDE  reiT  ImprobAble,  and   Impljlng 

til.  Act  111.  ic.  I  —  Wliaie't  tmu.  An  old 
term  (or  Worr,  perbApe  from  the  clreum- 
■tAnee  thAt  the  iTory  of  WAtera  Biutipe 
m  the  middle  axh  wa>  the  tooth  ot  the 

with  the  whAlB. 


WtuQa  (whU).  0  1.  prat  A  pp.  uAoifd,'  ppr. 
itliating.  ;  Properf)'  to  mlt  or  tnttk  with 
«j*t.  SeeWALK.n.1  To  luhwUhitrlpu; 
to  thnuh:  lo  beAt     ILoqAl.] 

mttla-Urd  (wh»ni«M).  n.  A  beAuUrul 
UtUe  Unl  ol  the  ganoi  PrloD  or  PuchrptllA, 
Allied  to  the  pelnlA  Then  Are  too  ipeolei 
vhlch  occur  riequent1|i  in  the  Southern 
OoMn.    OlMd  oAllad  Blm  Ptlril. 

VIlKls-bOBt  (whU'b4t),  n.  A  Blrong  CArrel- 
built  boAt  from  iS  to  «8  fMt  In  length, 

ward  And  Aft,  umhI  Jo  hunting  whaln. 
WluUetone  (whil'MIn).  n.  a  welMmowo 
alAitlc  homy  lUbiUuce  wblcb  adberei  in 
(bin  pATAllel  plAtei  tu  the  upp«i  Jaw  ot  the 
lAmll;  of  whAlei  called  BAllcnldie.  Theie 
plAta  or  lAmlnie  lArj  In  >lie  from  a  few 

the  lATgut  At  the  thick  end,  where  they  Are 


elAAtlclty,  And  ligbtneAfc  _ 
piored  lor  mAny  purpotM. 
umbnllAA  And  pAnuotA.  for  ■ 


itineaing  itivA, 
'kU),  H.  The  f  oong  of  the 


(rtTBn  In  Lonimer-e  to  whAlehane. 
Wbal»-IUhar7(»hlil'flih-<r-l}.n.  ThellAh«i7 

or  occupAlloD  ol  tAklng  whAlea. 
WhUe-UhlnC  (whal'Hih-Ing),  n.    The  ut 


UKwhil'mAn),  n.  A 


genua  Cjah 
tertf. 

Wlulanuui 

In  the  whAl 

Wlwtor  (whi: 

IsthawliAlf- 

InChewhAle-flihen 

WIuUmIi 

ynMSBf  (whiMngl,  _.     . , 

whatififf  Torig*, 
W]wll<wh||l),  n.   [ProhAhljrtarieall.tnwaU- 
■ye.     The  editor  of  the  Cnren  OloiiArj  de- 

ch,  oUln;      Cb.Sc.  lock:      e.fo:     J.job: 


[whAri 


I.  light,  gllllar) 

W  (>r(iAntbil  ».    A  TAriety  of 

of  Sew  South  WaIm  (fiofiiuiCunu 

vaUtbalru).  dIHIaguiihsd  from  the  true  kAn- 
nrooaol  thegtniuUACCopiubf  themnule 
betaig  derold  of  hAlr.  U  ia  not  neAriir  ao 
Unfa  «t  tbe  common  or  vootlj  kAngAroo, 
being  onlT  *  feel  S  loeho*  In  totAl  length,  of 
which  tbetAlloccapleii  feet.  ItligTAylah- 
brown  In  colour,  with  ■  aligbt  WAih  of  red. 
Spelled  a1»  Wallaliv. 
Whklly  (whil'lko.  IIPAiiiU.gUiiconiA.]  Hat- 
Ing  greeoUh-white  ayei 

WluniBUl  (whAmI),  (.(.  [See  Wauiiai..| 
To  euro  upilde  down.     [ProTlnclAl.l 

Wluag  (whang),  n.  [A  form  of  Oona.  ai 
wAdOt  ol  Oaeaei.)  I.I  A  leAlher  Ihong.— 
i.  Son»lhinglArge:>lArg«>lliic  of  Anything, 
AAof  ohHAe.    (LocAl  BngUah  AndScalcb] 

Wbuu  (wbAng).  i.t     To  bcAl:   lo  Hog. 

Wluui(M  (whMig't),  n.     Bee  Wanqrii. 
WlLkplwhopX  n     A  beary  blow.    Written 

AlSTlrtop.     [Colloq.1 
Wlu,p  (whopX  ■  I-    To  bMl;  to  itrike,  (Col- 

loq.f 
Vliap  (wbopX  f-i-     To  plump  anddenly 

down,  AA  on  the  Boor:  to  Hop;  lo  tnra  tud- 


;ruoted  of  wood  or  itona  on  the  rawgln 

I  which  ahtpa  or  lighten  at«  brought  for 
le  Hike  of  being  conveniently  loAded  or 
nloAded.  In  Knalind  wbAtfi  *ra  of  two 
loda:  (a)  Iifnf  wiarft.  certain  wharta  in 

II  auporta  appolDted  by 


-jrtAln  gooda  may 

■hipped  by  apeciAl  niiTerance  granted  by 
the  cruwn  for  that  purpoie.  — t  (  The  bank 


WiMf  (wbgrfL  v.L  1.  To  guard  or  aecnn 
by  A  wharf  or  Ann  will  of  timber  or  atone. 
Svttvn. — i.  To  place  or  lodge  on  a  wbarl 

WllMlfco("li»rf'y).'>-  1- The  fee  or  duly 
PAld  for  the  prlvHege  of  uAing  a  wharf  for 
iondlng  or  unloading  goodL— £.  A  whart  or 
wbarfa  in  general. 

WllArf-bMt<wh||rfnieiXn.    A  kind  of  boat 

>o  Tartable  aa  to  render  a  died  whArf  nn- 
■errlreable.  [United  SUtea.] 
WHUilllS  (whtrring).  n.  A  atractun  in  tha 
tnmiot  a  whart;  mAterlAla  of  which  a  whHf 
Ik  contEruQtad;  whaifa  In  general.  HottKn, 
■  rh»i-fln.J6r).  n.  [For  wAar/- 
B  II  uciiig  Inierted  ai  in  mtutngtr, 

the  charge  ol  a  wharf. 
Wlimrla,  Vlurlliic  (wbgrl,  whgrllng),  n. 
loAbillly  to  pronounce  the  letter  r:  almir. 
"The  KortbumberlAud  K  or  vkarti.'     Dt 
Fot.    [ObtoleteorpruilnciAL] 

Wbaip  (wtigm),  n.     The  IooaI  nAme  for 
rniitMiuf  (Which  Me> 
Whit  (whot),  pnm     (A.  Sai.  Aiawf.  what, 
often  AI  An  Interjection,  why.  lo,  Ac.. 


neut  of  Ai 
gAtlrepi 


.■din  I 

V  circunetancn,  ci 


•ponding  ii 

.»  to  (Mo,  which  la  uwhI  it-,  r 

I  employed  (a)  anbatantlyely:  aa,  k. 


.  ilnjr;      TH.  lAan:  th.  EAln: 


Mwordal'    SAo*. 


IL  UKd  alone  in  Introducing  a  queatlnDeni- 
phAtlcAUy,  or  aomewhAt  lo  the  mAnner  of 
an  Interjection,  and  equivalent  to,  do  you 
mean  lo  aay  thAtt  1>  It  the  cah  IhAtT  li  It 
powible  thati  ■  ITAiU,  heit  thon  dlnedf 
'uAiTl,  bAi  thia  thing  Appeared  AgAin  1 '  Shak. 


MllpUcAlIy 


tlcAlIy  need  In  auch  eipmAioni  ai  (a) 
tf^whal would  be  the  conaequenea  Iff 


thougbi  granting  or  admitting  tbAt;  aup- 


Hence  wh«a  colloqalAUy  uaed  Alone  -  doen't 
itAniounttotheiAme  tKlnglln|-t ItalloDCt 


S.  Uaed  to  Introduce  An  Inten^veoremphatla 
phrAaa  or  eiclAmatlDu,  And  whsn  employed 
(a)  Ad]ectlvely=how  graAt  ...  I  how  n- 
markable. . .  I  hnw  eittsordlDAry . . .  I  bow 
Atnnge. .  .  t  'VAalAbaaeandpeaaantaUT* 


>.  wAaCafall  waatbenr    a)tak. 


<*)  Uaed  Ad 
gree  •  •  - '  t 


(»}Uaad  Ad|ecUTeIy=tha  .  .  .  which;  the 


ie\  Uied  with  nferenee  to  a  preceding  aub- 
>tultlra-tbat(thDH!)whlch;  luchaa.  'No 
awordabutieAatareaanctlOed.'  ^Ikat.-lD 
auch  obaolata  or  poetical  egpreealoui  aa 
irAdt  finu,  irAat  day.  Ac.,  iMaC  haa  the 
force  of .  on  or  at  the  or  Uut  tlme(day,  Ac), 


B.  What  thing  or  penon  loen 
'  Whate'rr  It'  be,  uSal  pajn,  u 


of;  pATtly  by:  followed  now  alway*  by  irJiA 
In  auch  phraaea  ai,  I  ItB  i/mi  vkat.  rU  tiB 


1  Ac  .  collo^nlAl  phrAaea  genendly  lignl- 


.taupply. 
or  thing:  t 


WHAT 
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WHEBL 


the  name  has  escaped  his  memorv,  or  that 
the  person  or  thing  is  of  so  trivial  conse- 
quence that  he  or  it  is  not  deserving  of  a 
specific  name,  llie  phrases  are  sometimes 
formed  into  a  compound;  as,  tell  Mx.What^i- 
hii-natnc  to  l>e  off. 

Good  even,  good  Master  trhatyt-caWt.     Shak. 

—What  not,  a  term  used  in  concluding  an 
enumeration  of  several  articles  or  particu- 
lars, and  forminsr  an  abbreviated  or  ellipti- 
cal clause  generally  equivalent  to  what  may 
I  not  add  or  mention;  something  more 
which  I  need  not  mention:  et  cetera;  any- 
thing else  you  please.  'Battles,  tourna- 
ments, hunts,  and  what  not.'  .De  Quincey, 
*  A  dead  puppy,  or  log.  or  what  not '  Kingg- 
ley.—To  know  whaV%  what,  to  know  the  na- 
ture of  things;  to  have  a  good  knowledge, 
sound  Judgment,  sufficient  experience,  or 
correct  taste;  to  be  knowing. 

Ah.  sir.  marry  now.  I  see  you  know  what  is  wfuU, 

UdalL 
He  knrw  whafs  what,  and  that's  as  hi? b 
As  roetaphysic  wit  can  fly.  Hndibras. 

—What  eUef  elliptical  for  what  eUe  can  bef 
was  formerly  often  used  at  a  strong  affirm- 
ative, as  if  equivalent  to,  could  you  imagine 
anything  else  to  be  the  caseT 

'But  canst  thou  blow  it?'    'irkatttset'     Lyly. 
—What  ho!  un  exclamation  of  calling. 

tVhat  ho  I  thou  genius  of  the  dime,  wlutt  hoi 
IJest  thou  asleep  f  Drydtn. 

Wliatt  (whotX  adv.     For  what  purpose; 
why. 
If^hat  should  I  don  this  robe  and  trouble  youT 

Shak. 
But  what  do  I  stand  reckoning  upon  advantages 
and  (ftins  lust  by  the  misrule  and  turbulency  of  the 
prelates?    What  do  I  pick  up  so  thriftily  their  scat- 
terings and  diminishings  of  the  meaner  subject? 

Milton. 

Wliatt  (whot),  n.    Something;  thing;  stuff. 

Come  downe,  and  leame  the  little  what 
That  Tomalin  can  sayne.  S/tnser. 

They  .  .  .  gave  him  for  to  feede 
Such  homely  what  as  serves  the  simple  downe. 
^^  Spenser. 

Wliate'er  (whot-ar'),  Tpron.  A  contracted 
form  of  Whatewri  used  in  poetry. 

He  strikes  what/er  is  in  his  way.  Shak. 

Wliateyer  (whot-ev'^r).  vron.  1.  Anything 
soever  that;  be  it  what  it  may  that;  the 
thing  or  things  of  any  kind  that ;  all  that : 
used  substantively. 

tt'hatever  is.  is  right  Po/e. 

All  thoughts,  all  pauions.  all  delights, 

H'hatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame. 

All  are  but  miuisters  of  Love.  CoUridgt. 

2.  No  matter  what;  of  any  kind  soever;  be 
what  may  the :  used  adjectively. 

Upon  my  life.  Petrurhio  means  but  well. 
Whatever  fortune  »ta>'s  him  from  his  word.   Shak. 

S.  What  in  the  world:  interrogatively;  as. 
urAattftwr  do  you  meanT   [CoUoq.  or  vulgar.] 
Wliat-like  (whof  Ilk),  interrog.  a.    Of  what 
appearance  or  character. 

She  knows  Miss  Abbey  of  old.  remind  her.  and  she 
knows  what-lik*  the  home  and  what-tike  the  friend 
is  likely  to  turn  out.  Dickens. 

Wliatness  (whofnesX  n.     In  metaph.  a 

quiddity.    (Rarel 
what-not  (whot'not),  n.    A  stand  or  piece 

of  household  furniture,  having  shelves  for 

papers,  books.  <ftc. ;  an  ^tag^re. 
WliatSO  t  (hwot'sd).  pron.    Whatsoever. 

Thus  sang  they  all  together  In  one  voice. 
With  whatto  in  that  psalm  is  after  written. 
^^  Loftg/eltow. 

Wliattoe'er  (whnt-sd-ir'X  v^^^^-  a  con- 
tracted form  of  WhatmtfotT.    Shak. 

Whatsoever  (whot-sd-ev'6r),  pron.    No 
matter  whut  thing  or  things:  a  more  em- 
phatic word  than  whatever,  and  like  it  used 
substantively  and  adjectively. 
lf'hattoet<er  he  $.\ith  unto  you,  do  It.        Jn.  ii.  5. 

I  have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith 
to  be  content.  Phil.  iv.  1 1. 

Whaup  (whftpX  n.  [Prom  its  cry.  which 
may  be  represented  by  whaap,  wha-ap] 
The  curlew,  yumenitu  arquata.  See  Cur- 
lew.   (Scotch.] 

Wheal  (whel).  n.  [Com.  huel,  a  mine.]  A 
mine,  particularly  a  tin-mine. 

Wheid  (wh6I>.  n.  [A.  Sax.  hwele  (f),  putre- 
faction; hwelian.  to  turn  to  matter]  L  A 
pimple  or  pustule.— 2.  A  wale  or  weal. 

whMl-WOrm  (wh^rw^rm),  n.  The  Aeanu 
autumnaliM,  or  harvest-bug.  It  is  so  named 
from  the  wheals  or  pimples  which  its  bite 
produces. 

wheat  (wh5t>, »».  [A.  Sax.  hwtrte.  Hr.  whit^. 
Icel.  hofiti.  Sw.  hvete,  Dan  hrede,  D  weit, 
weyff ;  Oi«tli.  hvaiteu.  Q.  tcei^n.  Lit  the 
whitt!  grain.     See  WHITE.     '  Many  names 


might  have  been  given  to  wheat  It  might 
have  been  called  eared,  nutritious,  graceful, 
waving,  the  incense  of  the  earth.'  (In  San- 
skrit it  was  called  the  incense  of  the  earth, 
go-dhUma.)  'But  it  was  simply  called  the 
tphite,  the  white  colour  of  its  grain  seeming 
to  distinguish  it  best  from  those  plants  with 
which  oUierwise  it  had  the  greatest  simi- 
larity. For  this  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
onomatopoesis— that  it  should  express,  not 
the  most  important  or  specific  quality,  but 
that  which  strikes  our  fancy.'  Max  MUUer.] 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Triticum,  and  the  seed 
of  the  plant,  which  furnishes  a  white  flour 
for  bread  and  is  by  far  the  most  important 
species  of  ^rain  cultivated  in  Europe.  It 
grows  readily  in  almost  every  climate;  but 
its  natural  home  seems  to  be  a  temperate 
climate,  and  the  soils  best  adapted  for  its 
culture  are  rich  clavs  and  heavy  loama  Of 
cultivated  wheats  there  are  many  varieties, 
the  differences,  however,  being  mostly  due 
to  soil,  climate,  and  mode  of  cultivation. 
Three  primary  varieties  may  be  mentioned: 
(a)  T.  nybemum  (mtUicum),  winter  or  un- 
bearded wheat;  (6)  T.  cutivum  (arittatum), 
summer  or  bearded  wheat;  (e)  7.  Spelta  (aa- 
hceremX  spelt  or  German  wheat,  which  Is  of 
much  less  value  than  the  others,  but  srows 
on  poorer  soils  and  more  elevated  locslities. 
White  wheat  and  red  wheat  are  names  ap- 
plied according  to  the  colour  of  the  grain, 
the  red  sorts  being  generally  hardier  than  the 
white,  but  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  yield 
is  less.  Winter  wheat  is  sown  in  the  autumn, 
with  the  view  of  being  harvested  the  follow- 
ing year;  summer  wh^  is  sown  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  in  which  it  is  reaped.  The  best 
English  wheat  yields  from  76  to  85  per  cent 
of  fine  flour,  the  inferior  kinds  only  from 
64  to  68  per  cent    See  Triticum. 

Wheat-€MUr  (wh^t'Srl  n.    An  ear  of  wheat 

Wheat-ear  (wh6t'«r),  n.  [it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  connection  this  name  can  have 
with  u^at  More  probably  it  is  from  A. 
Sax.  hwcBty  sharp,  keen  (see  Whet),  a  sup- 
posed keenness  of  hearing  being  suggested 
by  the  decided  way  in  which  the  poeluon  of 
the  ear  is  marked  by  black  feathers.]  A 
small  bird  of  the  genus  Saxicola  (S.  cenan- 
the),  and  family  Sylviad»,  belonging  to  the 
dentirostral  section  of  the  order  Insessores. 
It  is  also  known  by  the  names  of  Failow- 

Jneh,  White-tail,  &c.    See  Fallow-FDICB. 

wheat-eel  (whet'^l),  n.  A  disease  in  wheat 
called  also  Sar-coekU  and  FwrpUe.  See 
Bar-cookle. 

Wheaten  (whet'n).  &  Made  of  wheat;  as, 
vfheatenbntLd.  *  Wheaten  flow.'  Ex.xxix.2. 
*  WheaUn  straw.'    Sw\ft 

Peace  should  still  her  wheaten  nrland  wear. 

Shak. 

Wheat-lbr  ^whit'fll).  n.  A  name  common  to 
insects  or  the  genus  Cecidomyla,  especially 
in  England  to  C.  tritici,  sometimes  also 
called  the  Wheat-midge.  It  is  a  two- winged 
gnat  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  long,  and 
api>ears  about  the  end  of  June.  The  fe- 
males lay  their  eggs  In  clusters  of  from  two 


sak^ 


Wheat  fly  {Cecidamyia  tritici). 

a.  Insect  natural  size.  A,  Insect  maf^nified.  r,  Larva 
natural  sice,    d,  Larva  magnified. 

to  flfteen.  among  the  chaffy  flowers  of  the 
wheat,  where  they  are  hatched  in  about 
eight  or  ten  days,  producing  little  footless 
maggots,  whose  ravages  destroy  the  flowers 
of  the  plant  and  render  it  shrivelled  and 
worthless.  The  American  wheat-fly  (C.  de- 
Mtnictor)  is  described  and  figured  under 
Hks«ian-ply. 

Wheat-grais  (wh«t'gras).  n.  The  common 
name  of  several  British  plants  of  the  genus 
Triticum.    See  Triticum. 

Wheat-mldge  (wh#f  mij),  n.  See  Wheat- 
ply. 

Wheat-moth  (wh§fmoth).  n.  An  insect 
whose  larvn  devour  the  grains  of  wheat, 
chiefly  after  it  is  harvested:  grain-moth. 

Wheder.t  pron.     Whether     Chaucer. 

Wheedle  (wh^d'D.  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  wheedled; 
ppr.  wheedling.  [  Probably  from  W.  chtcedla. 


to  talk,  to  gossip,  from  ekwedl,  a  fable, 
story,  discourse,  and  meaning  lit  to  talk 
over;  comp.  prov.  £.  wheadyixong,  tedious 
(given  by  HaUiwell).  Tlie  word  appears  first 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  oentnrr.  ] 

1.  To  entice  by  soft  words ;  to  gain  over  by 
coaxing  and  flatteiy;  to  cajole ;  to  coax;  to 
flatter. 

A  fox  stood  Ucldng  of  bis  Hps  at  the  cock  and 
wheedling  him  to  get  down.      Sir  R.  L'Estrangt. 

Smooth  words  he  had  to  wheedle  simple  souls. 

Wordsworth, 

2.  To  gain  or  procure  by  flattery  or  coaxing; 
as,  he  wheedled  a  half-sovereign  out  of  me. 
*  The  best  part  of  her  estate,  which  I  toheedled 
out  of  her.'    Congreve. 

Wheedle  (whSdlX  v.L    To  flatter;  to  coax. 
His  business  was  to  pump  and  wketdtt.   Hndihras. 

Wheedle  (whSdl).  n.   Enticement;  cajolery. 
Wheedler  (wh^d'l^r),  n.  One  who  wheedles. 
Wheedling  (wh^dOlngX  a.     Coaxing;  flai- 
tering;  enticing  by  soft  worda 

Tis  woman  that  seduces  all  mankind. 

By  her  we  first  were  taught  the  wheedHng  art. 

Wheel  (wh£l),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hwe6l,  contr.  from 
tpheowol;  D.  vfiel,  Dan.  hhil,  Icel.  hJ(U,  also 
At^;  connections  doubtful]  1.  A  circular 
frame  or  solid  disc  turning  on  an  axia 
Wheels,  as  applied  to  carriages,  usually 
consist  of  a  nave,  into  which  are  inserted 
spokes  or  radii,  which  connect  it  with  the 
periphery  or  circular  ring.  Wheels  are 
most  important  agents  in  machinery,  being 
employed  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  combl- 
nations,  for  the  pun>ose  of  transmitting 
motion,  r^ulating  velocity,  converting  one 
species  of  motion  into  another,  reducing 
friction,  and  equalizing  the  effect  of  forces 
applied  in  an  intermittent  or  irregular 
manner.  The^  receive  different  names  ao> 
cording  to  their  forms  and  uses;  as.  balance' 
wheel,  cog-wheel,  crown-wheel,  daeh-wheel, 
eccentric,  fly-wheel,  /rietion-wheel,  lantern^ 
tDheel,  paddle-wheel,  pinion,  pin-wheel,  planr 
et^wheel,  ratchet-wheel,  teape-wheel,  epur- 
wheeL  tread  wheel,  tuthine,  Ac.,  which  art 
described  at  more  or  lets  length  according 
to  their  importance  under  these  headinga~ 
2.  Any  instrument,  apparatus,  uMchine,  or 
other  object  having  a  whed  like  shape,  or 
the  essential  feature  of  which  is  a  wheel ; 
as,  (a)  a  machine  for  spinning  yam  or  thread. 
See  Spimniho-whbel. 

Thus,  in  lower  life,  whilst  the  wheel,  the  needle. 
&c.  employ  her.  the  ploush  or  some  trade  perhaps 
demands  the  muscles  and  nardiness  of  him. 

WoUaston. 

(b)  The  revolving  disc  oted  by  the  potter  in 
modelling.  See  Pottertf  Wheel  under  Pot- 
ter. 

Then  I  went  down  to  the  potter's  house,  and.  be- 
hold, he  wrought  a  work  on  the  wheels.  Jet.  xviii.  3. 

(c)  A  circular  frame  with  handlet  projecting 
from  the  periphery,  and  an  axle  on  which 
are  wonnti  the  ropes  or  chains  which  con- 
nect with  the  rudder  for  steering  a  ship ;  a 
steering-wheel. 

I  see  the  sailor  at  the  wheel.         Tennyson. 

(f)  An  instrument  of  torture  generally  nstl 
''or  criminals  of  the  most  atrocious  class, 
formerly  employed  in  France  and  Germany. 
In  some  places  it  consisted  of  a  carriage- 
wheel  on  which  the  criminal  was  placed 
with  his  face  upwards,  and  his  legs  and  anns 
extended  along  the  spokes.  On  the  wheel 
being  moved  round  the  executioner  broke 
the  wretch's  limbs  by  tuccessive  blows 
with  a  hammer  or  iron  bar,  and  after  a 
more  or  less  protracted  interval  put  an  end 
to  the  sufferings  of  his  victim  ny  two  or 
three  severe  blows,  called  cotijw  de  gr6e« 
(mercy  strokes),  on  the  chest  or  stomach, 
or  by  strangling  him.  In  Germany  ita  ote 
lingered  down  till  the  beginning  of  the  pr»- 
tent  century. 

The  lifted  axe.  the  agonixing  wheel. 
Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Oamien's  t>ed  of  steeL 

Ooldsmah. 

(e)  A  firework  of  a  circular  shape  which  re- 
volves on  an  axis,  while  burning,  by  the  re- 
action of  the  escaping  gasea  (/)  Metaphori- 
cally, a  carriage.  Shak.  (g)  One  of  the  at- 
tributes of  Fortune,  as  the  emblem  of  mnta- 
biliUr.  '  The  giddy  round  of  Fortune's  wheel ' 

Turn.  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  and  lower  the  prood : 
Turn  thy  wild  wheel,  through  sunshine,  storm,  and 
cloud.  Tennyton 

(h)  A  circular  body:  a  disc;  an  orb.  *  Invis- 
ible else  above  all  stars,  the  wheel  of  day 
and  night'  Milton.  —%.  A  circular  motion : 
a  whirling  round ;  a  revolution ;  rotation ; 


t 


Fate,  fltr.  fat,  full;       md,  met  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not  move;     tube,  tub,  b«ll;      oil,  pound;       ii.  Sc  abune;       Jf,  Sa  Uy. 


I  to  B^el^t 


w«lBht, 

tiich«U  to  Uie  liTffa  cy]  I  oiler 
dlnction.      Whtn   In  noLioi 
of  tbe  cnok  lUU  Ui*  itiKbt  to  ■  ^el 
«quiU  tu  bsll  ths  dlirerenca  bvtHHil  tba 

U  Uwrffors  to  ttu  wslohl  ai'thU  luU  Slflgr- 
ance  li  tn  tha  elrcumhrnice  ot  tbe  poiier. 

or  the  clnila  daunbad   bf  the  cnok  n. 
Bene*  ttaa  pu'ir  ii  indnaaed  by  tnaktng 


udatli— IFA«Ii 


ton  c     (Sea  Dodar  Dir^ 


i|>pLlciitlc>iu  of  thi 


whecii-on  (vherer).  n.    [Corn,  tchtel,  for 

opujua  mlnanl,  of  a  atMl-iny  or  bliEk 
caloar,  ud  nwtulli  Inatia,  conilitlngchtafly 
of  lulphur,  utlmonr,  land,  lod  ununer  It 
la  found  In  Harod'a-Ioot  Ulna,  or  \Vli«ii[,  in 
Comwtll. 

miMl-pIoasll  (whtl-plouV  n.  A  plouBh 
with  ■  wbaafar  wheal)  added  to  It.  for  llie 
Dae  of  raguUIlng  tha  daplh  of  tbe  far- 
row, ud  reudeilnj  tha  traplen.— ' 


-bm ("hel'bngl,  B.    Anlniect 

teniu  ArUD*(^  an-mdu),  family  KadL  

dcriTrd  from  the  curlou  ihiipe  ol 


(wbd-kv^HIKTi.  AeuTlu* 
uivvm  VII  Kuvcdi.  aa  a  coauh,  chalie,  gl^ 
rsllwit  carrlue.  vaiinn,  cart.  Ac. 
-' (wbtl'chir).  n.     A  chair  or 


Bl-Onltillf  (whMlEnt-Ini),  il     Tha  op- 
loo  of  cutfing  tha  teeth  In  the  wheel> 
'       rBti;h  and  chKk  maken,  and  tor 
hanlcal  pUTpoaea. 


—T«  brrak  a  fy  ( bntterily.  Ac  )  Hpen  the 
all  prnp-irllnn  to  the  grarlty  of  the  o(t«n.e 


Tnnrt»r(wh*l'*r),n.    10 
Z  A  maker  of  wheeU;  a  w] 

rnrrlage  —i.  A  worker-  np 
WllMl-fln  (whW'flr).  (1 

WHMl-llorM  (wbillion).  n. 
WfaMl-hOItM  ChSllinut),  n.    S 

WhMlleu  (wlitlleiv  a.  With! 
'  IFjhMUau  carU  '  Miu  Ftni-r. 
Wlieel-lack(»ijinuk),  II.  a  >mi 


lie  Hlthout  touch' 


an  imltaUn  vord;  akin  ID  trAuiwr.  inAiidii; 
eomn.  alao  AiH,  Be  Aoai<,  lo  cough.)  1v 
breathe  hinl  and  with  an  audible  wund.M 

hfnga.'    SAot. 

WllMir  (wbi'il).  a.  Affected  with  or  eh»r- 
aclerlied  by  wheeling:  uied  either  of  a 

IreiR  (whert),  n.  Natit.  aama  u  Vaft,  K 
. ^  (Dim- ■    ■ 


Z  The  >kin-dl*etM  profeulDDallx  knowD  •* 

mldk^whSlk').  n.  [A.  ^.'  vtflc.  irriiie.  a 
■hell-tlih,  a  wbelk.  allied  lo  trtaUan.  (o 
torn:  lit.  a  wreathed  or  Iwlited  ihell.  See 
WiLK.]  Aino1lDac,theilu«>nuinundatiiin. 
or  trumpet- •bell,  having  a  luilTalvular, 
iplral.  and  glbbout  ihf"  -'■'■ -' 


ir  gutter. 


with  whelki  or  prutuberancea.    Shat. 
Vlielky  (whel'lil).  o.     Having  whelkt  or 
protnberancei;  hence  alto  knobliji;  rounded. 

(In  tha  above  pauage  the  word  may  be  from 
leheU,  the  ihalt-flih  1 

Wlialm  {"helm),  v.t.  (O.E  vMmtn.  ostT- 
iFAtJmen.apparFnUymodineiMrnni  rrAelnn, 
whtl/tn,  ocfrhvelvtn^  to  orcrliim.  to  cover 

overwhehn ;  hayl/aii,  to  vault  over,  from 


ch.  eAalB:     th.  Be  locA;     g.  imi     ]-j»b:      fi.  Fr  ton;      ng,  ■!»#:      th.  (Aen^  th,  Uln;     w,  idg;     wh.  uiAlg;     ih,  aiura.— Bee  Kit. 
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htoea^,  a  vault  or  arch;  Icel.  hod{f,  Sw. 
hvi^f,  a  vault.  The  change  of  vohelve  to 
tohelm  is  somewhat  difficult  to  en>laiii.] 

1.  To  throw  over  bo  as  to  cover.  '  Whtlm 
•ome  things  over  them,  and  keep  them 
there.'  Mortimer.— 2.  To  engulf;  to  sub- 
merge; to  cover  by  immersion  in  something 
that  envelops  un  all  sides ;  to  overwhelm. 
'  The  whelming  billow.'  Oay.  '  The  vfhelm- 
ing  tide.'    J.  BaUlie. 

She  is  my  prize  or  ocean  whelm  them  aU.    SMaJt. 

Hence — 3.  Fig.  to  crush,  ruin,  or  destroy  by 
some  sudden  overpowering  disaster. 

trju/m 
AU  of  them  in  one  massacre.        TtHnyspH. 

Whelp  (whelp),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hweh);  D.  welp, 
O.H.O.  hwel/,  xpelf,  Dan.  hvalp,  IceL  hvelpr, 
a  whelp]  1.  The  young  of  the  canine  species, 
and  of  several  other  beasts  of  prev;  a  puppy; 
a  cub.  *  A  bear  robbed  of  her  whelpt. '  2  Sam. 
xvil.  a  'The  lion's  whelp.'  Shak.—2.  A 
son;  a  young  man:  in  contempt  or  sportive- 
ness.  '  That  awkward  whelp  with  his  money- 
bags.' Addison.— Z.\  A  species  of  ship,  pro- 
bably of  a  small  size. 

At  the  return  of  this  fleet,  two  of  the  vfhtUs  were 
cast  away,  and  two  ships  more.  Hottand. 

4.  Na\A.  one  of  the  upright  pieces  of  wood 
placed  round  the  barrel  of  the  capstan  of  a 
ship  to  prevent  it  from  being  chafed,  and 
to  afford  resting  points  for  the  messenger  or 
hawsers.  The  same  name  is  given  to  pieces 
of  wood  bolted  on  the  main  piece  of  a  wind- 
lass or  a  winch,  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Whelp  (whelp),  v.i.  To  bring  forth  young, 
as  the  female  of  the  canine  species  and  some 
other  beasts  of  prey. 

Whelp  (whelp),  v.t.  To  bring  forth,  as  a 
bitch  or  lioness  does  young;  hence,  to  give 
birth  to  or  originate:  in  contempt 

Thou  wast  wkttfed  a  dog.  Shak. 

Did  thy  foul  fancy  whelf  so  foul  a  thioftf.     Young. 

Whelpless  (whelp'lesXa.  Having  no  whelps. 
Tennyton. 

Whemmle,  Whemmel  (wheml).  vx  To 
whelm  or  turn  over  so  as  to  cover.  [Pro- 
vincial.] 

When  (when),  adv.  [A.  Sax.  hwcenne,  hwonne, 
O.Fris.  hwtnne^  O.  loann,  we^^xn,  Ooth.y^iMin, 
when.  An  accusative  of  w\Ui.  who.  Comp. 
L.  ^Ufn,  ouando,  when,  qui,  who.]  1.  At 
what  or  which  time :  used  interrogatively; 
as,  when  did  he  come?  I  do  not  know  when 
he  came  (tlie  latter  being  an  indirect  ques- 
Uon). 

H^hen  shall  these  things  be?       Mat  xxiv.  3. 
}Vh«n  did  you  lose  yoCkr  daughter?       Shak. 

2.  At  the  time  that;  at  or  Just  after  the 
moment  that :  used  relatively.  '  And  shalt 
talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thy  house, 
and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when 
thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up' 
Deut  vi.  7.-3.  At  which  time:  the  subordi- 
nate clause  forming  logically  the  principal 
proposition. 

The  time  was  once  when  thou  unurged  wouldst  vow. 

ShaA. 

4  At  the  sam6  time  that;  while;  while  in- 
stead; while  on  the  contrary;  whereas: 
used  in  the  manner  of  a  conjunction  to  in- 
tox>duce  an  adversative  clause  or  a  phrase 
implying  a  contrast 

You  rub  the  sore 
ffheu  you  should  bring  the  plaster.       Shah. 

6.  Which  time;  then:  elliptically  used  as  a 
substantive,  and  usually  preceded  by  titiee. 
rarely  by  till. 

I  was  adopted  heir  by  his  consent ; 

Since  when  his  oath  is  broke.  Shah. 

At  pickt  leisure  .  .  .  I'll  resolve  you  .  . .  tUlwhen 
be  cheerfuL  Shah. 

6.  t  Elliptically  used  as  an  expression  of  im- 
patience. 

Il'heu,  Harry,  when  t 
Obedience  bids  I  should  not  bid  again.     Shah. 

When  was  formerly  redundantly  followed 
bv  at  and  that,  probably  as  often  for 
rhythmical  reasons  as  to  add  dignity,  em- 
phasis. <fec. .  to  the  expression.  '  Whin  that 
mine  eye  is  famished  for  a  look.'  Shak. 
'  When  <u  sacred  light  began  to  dawn.'  Mil- 
ton.  The  an  was  often  attached  to  the  irA^n. 
See  Whe.nas. 

Whenaet  (when'nz),  fonj.  1.  When.  Shak. 
2.  Whereas;  while.    (Rare  in  this  sense] 

H'heims,  if  they  would  enquire  into  themselves, 
they  would  find  no  such  matter.  Barrow. 

Whence  ( whens ).  adv.  [O.  E.  whtnnet, 
formed  from  when  by  affixing  a  genitive 
termination,  the  same  as  in  hence,  thence, 
twice,  Ao.  See  Hkmce,  Thbxce  J  1.  From 
what  place;  hence,  from  what  or  which 
source,  origin,  premises,  antecedents,  prin- 


ciples, facts,  and  the  like;  how:  used  inter- 
nuratively. 

Ivhence  hath  this  man  this  wisdom?  Mat.  ziii.  54. 
Whence  and  what  art  thou  T  Milton. 

2.  From  which :  referring  to  place,  source, 
origin,  facts,  arguments,  &c.,  and  used  rela- 
tively. 

Look  unto  the  rock  whence  ye  are  hewn,  and  to 
the  bole  of  the  pit  whence  ye  are  digged.    Isa.  IL  x. 

Their  practice  was  to  look  no  farther  before  them 
than  the  next  line;  whence  it  will  follow  that  thev  can 
drive  to  no  certain  point.  Dryaen. 

—From  whence  may  be  called  a  pleonastic 
mode  of  expression, /rom  being  implied  in 
whence;  but  it  is  very  often  met  with  in  our 
literature,  and  has  sometimes  been  defended 
as  being  more  emphatia  *From  whence 
come  wars  and  fightings  among  ye.'  Jas. 
iv.  1.  'Remember  therefore /rom  whence 
thou  art  fallen.'  Rev.  ii.  5.  'A  place /rom 
whence  himself  does  fly.'  Shak.  *  The  place 
/torn  whence  they  fell. '  Milton.  —Of  whence 
in  the  same  sense  is  rarely  met  with.  *  What 
and  ({/'  whence  was  he  ? '  Dryden. 
Whenoefortht  (whens'fdrth),  adv.  Forth 
from  which  place;  whence. 

IVhenee/orth  issues  a  warlike  steed.     Spenser. 

Whenoe8oever(whens-s6-ev'6r).adv.  From 
what  place  soever;  from  what  cause  or 
source  soever.  '  Any  idea,  whencetoever  we 
have  it'    Locke. 

Whenoever  (whens-ev'fir).  Whencesoever. 
[Rare.] 

Whene'er  (when-&rO.  Contracted  form  of 
Wheivever. 

Whenever  (when-ev'drX  ado-  At  whatever 
time. 

IVhenexfer  you  have  need 
You  may  be  armed  and  appointed  well.     Shah. 

WhenneSyt  adv.    Whence.    Chaucer. 
Whensoever  (when-sd-ev'dr),  adv.  At  what 
time  soever;  at  whatever  time. 

tVhnuoetftr  ye  will,  ye  may  do  them  eood. 
^^  MarK  xiv.  7. 

Wher.t  Whe*r.t  a  contraction  for  Whether. 
'  To  wote  wher  men  wol  give  me  any  thing.' 
Chaucer. 

Who  shall  doubt,  Donne,  whir  I  a  poet  be 
When  I  dare  send  my  epigrams  to  tnee. 
B.  Jonson, 

Where  (wh&r),  adv.  [A.  Sax.  hwar,  an  old 
case  form  from  the  relative  who,  what,  like 
there  and  that]  1.  At  or  in  what  place;  in 
what  position,  situation,  or  circumstances: 
used  interrogatively. 

Ancient  of  days !  august  Athena !  where, 
IVhere  are  thy  men  of  might?  thy  grand  in  soul? 
Gone— glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things 
that  were.  Byron. 

2.  At  or  in  which  place;  at  or  in  the  place 
in  which;  in  which  case,  position,  circum- 
stances, &c. :  used  relatively. 

She  visited  that  place  where  first  she  was  so  happy. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

8.  To  which  place ;  whither :  used  both  in- 
terrogatively and  relatively.  '  Where  run- 
nest  thou  so  fastT'  'where  ismy  iudgment 
fledT'  '  aye,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not 
where.'    Shak. — L  Wherever. 

tVhere  he  arrives  he  moves  all  hearts  against  us. 

Shah. 

5.f  Whereas:  used  in  the  manner  of  a  con- 
junction. 

Fear  and  be  slain ;  no  worse  can  come  to  fight ; 
And  fight  and  die  is  death  destroying  deatn ; 
y^'here  fearing  dying  pa)rs  death  servile  breath. 

Shah. 

6.t  From  what  source;  whence:  'Where 
have  they  this  mettle T'  'where  have  you 
thUr  'tis  false!'  'shewing  their  birth,  and 
where  they  did  proceed.'  Shak.— Where  is 
sometimes  used  substantively = place,  situa- 
tion, position,  and  the  like.  '  Finding  the 
nymph  asleep  in  secret  where.*    Spenaer. 

Thou  losest  here,  a  better  where  to  find.    Shah. 

Where,  having  the  force  or  function  of  a  re- 
lative or  other  pronoun  (which,  what,  ^c), 
is  often  nsed  in  composition  with  the  follow- 
ing preposition;  as,  whereby  =  by  what; 
wherewith  =  with  what,  Ac. 
Whereabout  (wh&r-a-bouf).  adv.  l.  About 
where;  near  what  or  which  place;  the  place 
near  which:  used  Interrogatively  and  re- 
latively; as.  whereabout  did  you  drop  the 
coin?— 2.  Concerning  which;  about  which;  on 
what  purpose. 

Let  no  man  know  anything  of  the  bu^ness  where- 
about  I  send  thee.  \  Sam.  va.  2. 

I  must  not  have  you  henceforth  question  me  whither 
I  go.  nor  reason  whereabout.  Shak. 

Whereabout.ta  well  as  the  form  whereabout*, 
is  frequently  used  as  a  noun.  '  A  puzzling 
notice  of  thy  whereabout'    Wordsworth. 

Thou  firm-set  earth 
Hear  not  my  steps,  *hicli  way  they  wdk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  wheteabout.     Shak. 


Whereahouta  (wh&r-a-bouts'),  adv.  Near 
what  or  which  place;  wher^bout  (which 
see):  used  like  the  preceding  form  Inter- 
rogatively, relatively,  and  substantively;  as, 
vmereaboutt  did  you  find  this?  I  do  not 
know  his  whereabimte. 

Whereas  (wh&r-azO.  conj.  1.  While  on  the 
contrary;  the  fact  or  case  really  being  that; 
when  in  fact 

Are  not  those  found  to  be  the  greatest  sealocs,  wlio 
are  most  notoriously  ignorant?  Whereas  true  zeal 
should  always  b<sin  witn  true  knowledge. 

Sp.  SfrtU. 

2.  The  thing  being  so  that;  considering  that 
things  are  so;  implying  an  admission  of 
facts,  sometimes  followed  by  a  different 
statement,  and  sometimes  by  inferences  or 
something  consequent  as  in  the  law  style, 
where  a  preamble  introduces  a  law. 

Whereat  wars  are  generally  causes  of  poverty,  the 
special  nature  of  this  war  with  Spain,  if  made  by  sea. 
is  like  to  be  a  lucrative  war.  Bacon. 

8.  t  Where— the  ae  being  often  written  sepa- 
rately. 

At  last  they  came  whereat  that  lady  bode. 
^^  S/enter. 

Whereat  (whar-atO,  adv.  1.  At  which:  used 
relatively. 

Even  at  this  word  she  hears  a  merry  horn. 
IVhereat  she  leaps  that  was  but  late  forlorn. 

Shah, 

2.  At  what:  nsed  interrogaUvely:  as,  where- 
at are  you  offended? 

Whereby  (whar-blO,  adv.  l.  By  which:  used 
relatively. 

You  take  my  Ufe. 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live.  Shah. 

2.  By  what:  used  interrogatively. 

IVhereby  shaU  I  know  thk?  Luke  L  18. 

Where'er  (whir-ir'),  adv.     A  contracted 

form  of  Wherever. 
Wherefore  (wh&r'forX  adv.  and  ew^,  [  Where 

and  for.    See  Therefore.]    1.  For  which 

reason:  used  relatively. 

Wher^ort  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them. 

Mat.  vii.  9a 
2.  Why :  for  what  reason :  used  interroga- 
tively. 

H'her^ore  didst  thou  doubt?     Mat.  xiv.  31. 

—Ther^ore,  Wherefore,  Then,  Accordingly, 
Consequently.    See  under  Thbrefork. 
Wherein  (whftr-in'X  adv.    i.  in  which;  hi 
which  thing;  time,  respect,  book,  ^c. :  used 
relatively. 

Heaven 
Is  as  the  book  of  God  before  thee  net 
Wherein  to  read  his  wondrous  works.      Milton. 

2.  In  what  thing,  time,  respect,  Ac.:  used 
interrogatively. 

Wherein  have  I  so  deserved  of  you. 

That  you  extol  me  thus?  Shah. 

WherelntO  (whar-in-t5').  adv.  1.  Into 
which:  used  relatively. 

Where  is  the  palace  whereiMto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not?  X*ai. 

2.  Into  what:  used  interrogatively. 
WhereneSB  (wh&r'nes).  n.    The  state  or 

auality  of  having  a  place  or  poaltion;  ubica- 
ion.     'Ubicatlon  orirA^fvnecs.'    WhevM. 

A  point  hath  no  dimensions,  but  only  a  whereneu, 
and  IS  next  to  notliing.  AT.  Grew. 

Whereof  (whar-ov'),  adv.  l.  Of  which:  nsed 
relatively. 

*Tis  not  very  probable  that  I  should  succeed  in  such 
a  project,  wherett/'l  had  not  the  least  bint  from  any 
ofmy  predecessors.  Dryden. 

2.  Of  what:  used  interrogatively. 

What  is  your  substance,  whereof  utk  you  made? 

Shah. 

Whereon  (wh&r-on').adr.  L  On  which:  used 
relatively. 

He  .  .  .  fawning  .  .  .  licked  the  ground  wherem 
she  trod,  MUton, 

2.  On  what:  used  Interrogatively.  *  Where- 
on do  you  look  ? '    Shak. 

Whereoutt  (wh&r-out).  adv.  Out  of  which. 
'The  cleft  wkereotU  the  lightning  breaketh.' 
Holland. 

WhereiOt  (whir'sO),  adv.    Wheresoever. 

Wheresoe'er  (whar-s6-&r'),  adv.    A  o< 

tracted  form  of  Wheresoever. 
Wheresoeyer  (wharsd-e\''«r),  adv.  In  what 
place  soever;  in  whatever  place. 

Where  Is  he,  think  you?—  I  know  not  where:  but 
wheresoever,  I  wish  huu  weU.  Shah. 

Wherethrough  (wh&r'thrb).  odtr.  Through 
which;  by  reason  of  which.  *  Wherethrough 
all  the  people  went '     Wisdom  qf  Solomon. 

There  is  no  weakness  left  in  me  Mhetethrtmfh  I 
may  look  back.  Str  It',  .if^ff 

Whereto  (wh&r-tOO.  adv.  1 .  To  which :  nsed 
relatively.  'Whereto  we  have  already  at- 
tained* Phil.  ill.  16—2.  To  whnt:  U*  what 
end:  used  interrogatively.  *  Wherrio  t«nds 
all  this!'  'whereto  serves  merc>  ?'    Shak. 


oon- 


F&te.  fir,  fat,  fall;       mS.  met  h«r;       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not.  move:      tube.  luh.  b^ll;       oil,  pound;       ti.  Sc.  abune;     S»  Be  ley. 
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Wli0reimtot(whir-im-UO>A<<v.  l.  To  which 
or  after  which.  *The  next  vhsmmto.' 
Hooker.  —2.  Unto  what;  for  what  end  or 
piupoM. 

Now  when  Andrew  heard  whtmutf  Christ  w«s 
come,  he  fonook  his  master  John,  and  cane  to  Christ 

Wliarrapon  (  whir-op^n').  ado.  L  Upon 
which  (thing).  'Gilding  the  object  whero- 
upon  It  gaieth.'  Skak.—^.  Upon  what:  oied 
intenrogatlTely. 

The  kiiuf  hath  seat  to  know 
The  nature  of  your  grien  and  tvfureufoH 
You  conjure  from  the  breast  of  dvil  peace 
Such  bold  hosdUty.  SMoA, 

8.  Immediately  after  and  in  conieqoenoe  of 
which. 

The  townsmen  mutinied  and  sent  to  Esses,  wA^rvw 
m^  I  he  came  thither.  C/errwrfwi. 

Wliererar  (whir-eT'drX  adv.  At  whatever 
place. 

He  cannot  but  love  rirtue,  wktrever  it  is. 

WlMTSWlth  (whir-with'X  ado.  1.  With 
which:  used  relatively.  'The  love  where- 
with  thou  hast  loved  me.'  John  xvii  26l— 
2.  With  what:  used  interrogatively. 

tyhtftwith  shaU  I  save  Israelt  Judg.  tL  15.  . 
Wherewith,  lilce  v^terewithalf  mfty  be  used 
■ubatantively. 

His  difcestive  system,  heavlljr  taxed  In  providfaff 
the  wherewith  to  meet  excesstve  loss  by  radiation, 
•ttppUes  lass  material  for  other  purposes. 

wnerewlthal  (whir.with-»rx  (^  The 

■ame  as  Wherewiih. 

Northumberland,  thou  ladder  therewithal 
The  moontinK  BoUoEbroke  ascends  my  throne. 

ShaJk. 
IVherrmithai shall  a  yovng  naan  cleanse  his  way? 

Ps.  cxix.  9. 
Sometime!  oMd  with  the  definite  article 
prefixed,  for  necessary  means,  and  especially 
(as  a  colloquialism)  for  money ;  as,  I  have 
not  the  whertwUhaL 

Wb«rret.t  Whirrltt  (wher'et.  whlratX  tX 
[From  whir  (which  seeV]  1.  To  hurry;  to 
trouble;  to  tease.— 8.  To  give  a  box  on  the 
ear  to.    Beau,  it  Fl. 

Wlierret,tWlllrrltt  (wher'et.  whir'itXn.  A 
box  on  the  ear. 

How  meekly 
This  other  fellow  here  receives  his  whirrO. 

Beau.  &-  Ft. 

Whi&rry  (wher'il  n.  [Formerly  written 
wherie,  whirrie;  Skeat  connects  it  with  Icel. 
hveffr,  shifty,  crank,  said  of  vessels,  this 
again  being  connected  with  whar/,  and 
A.  Sax.  hweovfan,  to  turn]  1.  A  name  ap- 
plied most  commonly  to  a  light  shallow 
boat,  seated  for  passengers,  and  plying  on 
rivers. 

What  sights  of  fine  (bBcs  he  oft  rowed  in  Ms  wherry, 
Twas  deaned  out  so  nice,  and  so  painted  wkhal. 

Ch.  DtbdiM. 
2.  A  light  half-decked  fishing  vessel  used  In 
dilTerent  parts  of  Ore:it  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Wlierry  (whei'iX  n.  [ W.  ehwerw,  bitter,  the 
opposite  of  sweet.  ]  A  liquor  made  from  the 
pulp  of  crab-apples  after  the  verjuice  is  ex- 
pressed. Sometimes  called  Crab -wherry. 
[Provincial  English.] 

Whenyman  (wher'i-manX  n.  One  who 
rows  a  wherry. 

He  that  is  an  excellent  wherryman  looketh  to- 
wards the  bridge,  when  he  puUeth  towards  West- 
minster. Baeen. 

Whet  (whetX  V.  t  pret  9l  pp.  whetted  or  whet; 
ppr.  whetting.  [  A.  Sax  hvxttan,  to  whet, 
from  htptett  sharp,  keen,  eager,  bold ;  IceL 
hvetiat  to  sharpen,  to  encourage,  from  hvatr, 
bold;  D.  wetten,  O.  wetzen,  to  whet]  1.  To 
sharpen  by  rubbing  on  a  stone ;  or  to  rub 
with  a  stone  or  other  body  for  the  purpose 
of  shan>ening;  hence,  to  edge  or  sharpen  In 
general. 

Why  dost  thou  mhtt  thy  knife  sot       Shat. 
The  mower  wh^s  his  scythe.         Mi/tem. 

Screen'd  by  such  means,  here  Scandal  whete  her 
qnilL  CraMe. 

2.  To  make  sharp,  keen,  or  eager;  to  excite; 
to  stimulate:  as.  to  whet  the  appetite.— 
S.  To  provoke ;  to  make  angiy  or  acrimo- 
nious. 

Since  Cassius  f  nt  did  whet  me  against  Cesar, 
I  have  not  slept.  Shah, 

—To  whet  on  or  whet  /orward,i  to  urge  on ; 
to  instigate. 
O  wh^  not  em  these  too,  too  forieos  peers.      Shah. 

Whflt  (  whetX  ^  1-  The  act  of  sharpening 
by  friction.— 1  Something  that  provokes  or 
stimulates  the  appetite. 

He  sMlstcd  at  four  hundred  bowb  of  punch,  not  to 
mention  sips,  drams,  and  whets.  Spectator. 

Wlietlier(wheTH'^). pnm.  [A.  Sax.  hwmther, 
which  of  two,  also  conj. ;  O  RO.  hwedar. 


OothJkitatAar.Icel.  Aodrr  (contracted);  from 
the  interrogative  wKo^  the  suffix  -CAer  being 
the  relic  of  an  old  comparative  «8kr.  -fara 
in  ihtfara,  whether.  ]  Which  of  two;  which 
one  of  two :  used  interrogatively  and  rela^ 
Uvely.    [Obsolescent.] 

M'AflA^r  of  them  twain  did  the  win  of  his  &therf 

MaCxxL}!. 
They  fell  at  words 
/y':»««Atfr  of  them  should  be  the  lord  of  lords. 

Spenser. 
WlMtlier  (wheVB'irX  ooni.  Which  of  two 
or  more  alternatives:  used  to  introduce  the 
first  of  a  series  of  alternative  clauses,  the 
succeeding  clause  or  clauses  being  connected 
by  or  or  by  or  whtther. 

Whether  the  tyranny  be  in  hie  place 

Or  in  his  eminence  that  fills  it  up.  Shah. 

Thou  sholt  speak  mv  words  unto  them  whether 
they  will  hear,  er  whether  they  will  forbear. 

Exek.  U.  7. 
But  wAeAWr thus  these  things,  tfrswAetArr  not; 
Whether  the  sun,  predominant  in  heaven 
Rise  on  the  earth,  er  earth  rise  on  the  sun  .  .  . 
Solicit  not  thy  thoughts  with  matters  hid.      Milten. 

Sometimes  the  correlative  clause  is  simply 
formed  by  a  particle  of  negation.  *  WheUier 
thou  be'st  he  orno.'  Shak.  '  Whether  one 
Nym  . .  .  had  the  chain  or  no.*   Shak. 

Yon  have  said;  but  whether  wisely  erne,  let  the 
forest  judge.  Shah. 

In  many  eases  when  the  second  of  two  al- 
ternatives is  the  mere  negative  of  the  firsts 
the  second  is  omitted,  and  wfuther  stands 
singly  with  no  correlative,  having  in  such 
oases  the  force  of  if. 

You  shall  demand  (tf  him.  whether  one  Captain 
Duaiain  be  i'  the  camp.  Shah. 

— Whether  or  no,  in  either  alternative ;  in 
any  case. 

He  wonhl  be  as  Iflcely  to  believe  me  guilty  as  not 
What  would  he  do.  whether  ernet  DtckeuM. 

Whetliert  (whefH'drX    Whither.    Spenmr. 

Wlietherlllg  (wheTH'dr-ingX  n.  The  reten- 
tion of  Uie  after-birth  in  oowa 

Whetstone  (whet'stdnX  n.  A  stone  for 
sharpening  cutlery  or  tools  by  friction. 
Whetstones  are  made  of  various  Idnds  of 
stone,  the  finer  kinds  being  made  of  a  sili- 
ceous slate,  and  when  used  are  moistened 
with  oil  or  water. 

Diligence  is  to  the  understanding  as  the  whetsiene 
to  the  razor.  South. 

— To  give  the  whetstone,  to  deserve  the  tt^et- 
stone,  old  phrases  in  which  (and  in  various 
others)  the  whetstone  is  associated  with 
lying,  and  regarded  as  the  proper  premium 
for  accomplishment  in  this  art.  The  origin 
of  the  usage  is  not  clear,  but  perhaps  Uie 
whetstone  was  regarded  as  to  be  used  for 
sharpening  the  wits. 

This  will  explain  a  smart  repartee  of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon's  before  King  James,  to  whom  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  was  relating,  that  he  had  seen  the  true  philo- 
sopher's stone  in  the  possession  of  a  hermit  in  Italy, 
and  when  the  king  was  very  curious  to  understand 
what  sort  of  stone  it  was,  ana  Sir  Kenelm  much  pus- 
xled  in  describing  it.  Sir  Fra.  Bacon  interposed,  and 
said, '  Perhaps  it  was  a  whetttene.'     Zacnary  Gr^. 

Whetstone-Slate,  Whet-slate  (whet'stdn- 
slftt,  whet'sl&tX  n.  Novaculite  or  ooticular 
schist,  a  variety  of  slate  used  for  sharpening 
edge-tools.    See  Noyaouuts. 

Whetter  ( whef  Ar  X  n.  L  One  who  or  that 
which  whets  or  sharpens. 

Love,  Uke  other  sweet  things,  b  no  whetter  of  the 
stomach.  Fietditq^. 

2.  t  One  who  indulges  in  whets  or  drams ;  a 
dnm-drinker;  a  tippler. 

The  whetter  is  obliged  to  refresh  himself  every 
moment  with  a  liquor,  as  the  sauS-taker  with  a  pow- 
der. Steei*. 

Whew  (whiO,  v.i  [Imitative.]  To  whistle 
with  a  shrill  pipe,  as  plovers. 

I  had  often  been  wondering  how  they  (the  plovers) 
staid  sae  lang  on  the  heights  that  year,  for  I  heara 
them  aye  whemring  e'en  Md  mom.  ^Vt- 

Whew  (whfiX  interj.  A  sound  expressing 
astonishment,  aversion,  or  contempt 

Lcpel  suppressed  a  whew.        y.  Hannay. 

Whewer  (whO'^r),  n.  Another  name  of  the 
widgeon.    [LocaL] 

Whey  (wh&X  n-  \h.  Sax.  hwtBg,  8c.  whig, 
D.  toei,  Aui,  L.  O.  wey.  whey.  0>mp.  W.  ehwtg, 
sour,  fermented,  also  a  drink  made  wiUi 
whey  and  herba  ]  The  serum  or  watery  part 
of  millc,  separated  from  the  more  thick  or 
coagulable  part,  particularly  in  the  process 
of  making  cheese.  In  this  process  the  thick 
part  is  called  eiird,  and  the  thin  part  whey. 
Various  preparations  of  whey  are  medicin- 
ally used  as  sudorific  drinks;  as,  white-wine 
whey,  a  mixture  of  whey  and  sherry.  Oeun 
of  tartar  whey  and  nitre  isAtfy,  still  more 
potent  sudoriflcs,  are  obtained  by  boiling 


say  100  grains  of  cream  of  tartar  or  nitre  in 
a  pint  of  milk.  Qostts'  milk  whey  alone  is 
considered  by  many  a  valuable  kind  of 
drink. 

Wheyey  (wh&'iX  a.  Partaking  of  whey;  re- 
sembling whey.    Bacon. 

Whey-Caoe  (wWfisX  n.  L  A  face  white  or 
pale,  as  from  fear.  —2.  A  person  having  a 
white  or  pale  face,  or  looking  pale  from 
fright    Shak. 

Whey-fikoed  (wh&'fftst),  a.  Having  a  white 
or  pale  face:  pale-faced.    Richardson, 

Wheylsh  (whrishX  <>•  Having  the  qualities 
of  wnev;  thin ;  wateiy.  '  Wheyish  liquors.' 
J.  Philips, 

Which  (which),  pron.  [A.  Sax.  hwHe,  hwyle, 
contr.  from  hwilie,  lit  why-like,  from  hwt, 
instrumental  case  of  whd,  who,  whtet,  what, 
and  Ite,  like;  similar  are  0.  Sax.  hwilik,  Icel. 
hvUikr,  Dan.  hvilken,  Ooth.  hveUiks,  D.  welk, 
O.  weleh.  Comp.  sueh=so-lUce.  like  who, 
which  was  originally  an  interrogative,  and  it 
was  not  used  as  a  relative  till  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century.  As  an  ioterrosative  it  is 
still  of  any  gender,  but  as  a  relative  it  is 
now  only  neuter.  It  is  both  singular  and 
pluraL]  1.  An  interrogative  pronoun,  by 
which  one  or  more  among  a  ntmilMr  of  in- 
dividual persons  or  things,  often  one  among 
a  definite  ntmiber  (frequently  one  of  two) 
is  inquired  for,  or  intended  to  be  defini- 
tively singled  out:  used  with  or  without  an 
accompanying  noun;  a^  which  man  is  it? 
which  woman  is  it!  which  is  the  house? 
which  are  the  articles  you  mean! 

Which  of  you  convinceUi  me  of  sin  f     Jn.  viiL  46. 

MOkM-AofyouwiUstop 
The  vent  of  hearing  when  loud  Rumour  speaks  t 

Shah. 
So  with  herself  is  she  in  mutiny. 
To  live  or  die  which  of  the  twain  were  better. 
When  life  is  shamed,  and  death  reproach's  debtor. 

Shah. 

[In  the  last  extract  the  interrogative  is  used 
indirectly.}— 2.  A  relative  pronoun,  serving 
as  the  neuter  of  who,  and  having  an  ante- 
cedent of  the  singular  or  plural  number 
but  of  the  neut«r  gender ;  as,  the  thing  or 
things  which;  the  birds  which  were  sin^^ng; 
or  the  antecedent  mfty  be  a  sentence,  word, 
or  notion;  as,  he  is  very  ignorant,  whit^ 
is  a  great  pity.  Such  usages  as  the  follow- 
ing are  now  obsolete.  'Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven.'  Mat  vL  0.  'All  those 
friends  which  I  thought  buried.'  Shak. 
'Had  I  been  there  which  am  a  silly  woman.' 
Shak.  Sometimes  equivalent  to  'a  thing  or 
circumstance  which.'  the  relative  clause 
preceding  that  which  is  referred  to. 

And.  which  was  strange,  the  one  so  like  the  other 
As  could  not  be  distinguished  but  by  names. 

Shah. 

Used  adiectively  or  with  a  noun  subjoined, 
the  relative  coming  before  the  noun  by  an 
inversion  which  gives  a  certain  brevity. 

Refusing  her  grand  hests.  she  did  confine  thee 
Into  a  cloven  pine :  within  which  rift 
Imprison'd  thou  didst  painfully  remain 
A  aosen  years ;  within  which  space  she  died.  Shah. 

8.  Used  as  an  indefinite  pronoun,  standing 
for  whichever,  anv  one  wMcb,  that  which, 
those  which,  and  the  like;  as,  take  which  you 
will.— ITAicA  was  often  formerly  preceded 
by  the  definite  article  the.  'That  worthy 
name  by  the  which  ye  are  called.'  Jam.  11. 7. 

The  party  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive 
Shall  seije  one  half  his  goods.  Shah. 

It  was  formerly  often  followed  by  that  or 
as,  having  the  effect  of  giving  emphasis  or 
definiteness.  '  This  abbot  which  that  was  an 
holy  man. '  CAaticer. — Which  is  whichi  which 
is  the  one,  wliich  the  other!  a  common 
phrase  implying  inability  to  distinguish  be- 
tween two.— Ho^,  Which,  That  See  under 
Who. 
Whicherer,  Whiohsoeyer  ( which -ev'«r, 

which-sd-ev'ir),  pron.  Whether  one  or  the 
other ;  no  matter  which :  used  both  as  an 
adjective  and  as  a  noun:  mm,  whichever  road, 
or  whichever  of  the  roads,  you  take,  it  will 
conduct  you  to  town. 

Whichever  of  his  children  might  become  the  pop- 
ular choice  was  to  inherit  the  whole  kingdom,  under 
the  same  superiority  of  the  head  of  the  family. 

f/ai/am. 

Whld  (whidX  fl.  [W.  chwid,  a  quick  turn  ] 
[Scotcti.]  L  A  quick  motion ;  a  smart  stroke. 
2  A  lie;  a  fib.    Bums. 

Whld  ( whid  X  v.i  ( Scotch.  ]  1.  To  whisk ; 
to  move  nimbly,  as  a  hare  or  other  small 
animal.— 2.  To  fib:  to  lie. 

Whidah-flnoh  ( whi'da-flnsh).  n.  A  name 
ffiven  to  birds  of  the  genus  vidna,  inhabil- 
ing  India  and  Southern  and  Western  Africa, 
and  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  king- 
dom of  Dahomey,  near  Whidah.    In  size  of 


ct,  chsdni      6h.  Sc.  loch; 
Vol.  IV. 
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body  th«  WhIdihOndi  »Hmblei  a  Uaiict 
or  unmi7-blrd.  *od  darttis  tba  br»edlng 
uuon  ths  maJa  U*upplled  with  long,  dnwp- 
bi.  not  Inelegant,  but  ceitilnl*  dlBpropor- 
Ufflied  tall-fwUien.     F.  parudiMa  i>  ol  * 


niUh-bl 


__. ling*  ■rhtbodj,«bdi 

iDd  thlghi  ATS  of  ■  pile  buH,  ud  a  rich 
ormnge-raloua  colUr  aetu-lj  loITOundi  Ita 
neck.     V.  irythrorKynchut  la  1M>  Ihan  Uie 

colour  on  Uii  upper  parU,  with  the  aidea  ol 
the  head  and  under  parta  vbLte.  Tbeae 
bLrda  are  comraonlj  called  vidov-birda^  but 
whethsr  Uiiibetner^atnuiatatiiinortheir 

Whldit'li  nacertaln. 
WlUir(wlilf).  n.    [ImltatlTeof  theioi 
tf.Juf.yf.thmf.i 
oleic  guaCI    1.  A  > 


ijhaTi 


a  puff,  Bhiatf,  a 
moaUii  a  puR;  i 


111  ferAti^  wltb  lApaniDCDI  JdVk 

t.  A  alight  blait  or  guit  of  idr;  a  guat  of  air 
cmierlng  aome  tmell.  '  The  ii>A>r  and  wind 
or  hia  tell  aword.'  S\ak.  'That  tthif  of 
Kuaiia  leather.'  Oicteiu— S  A  haatj  rleir; 
a  glimpM:  a  gllfl.  [Proilnelal  EogUali.J— 
4.  Aflatinalacoptflrjrglouiflah  belonging  to 
the  tamllf  Pleuronectldn.  It  It  a  Brltlth 
tUh,  ot  the  turbotor  flounder  group  (AAant- 
bitt  nugoMtoJnaX  and  U  called  alBo  GirUr. 
WlllffChin,  D.C  1.  To  puff;  to  throw  out 
--'■ InwhllTt;  to  amoLe. 


whlffi; 
2.  To  caiTT  la  by  a  alight  tal 


__.  .e  puO.     'It  n 
de.'    Curliiii. 


i  acomfally  whiffid 


3.1  [Thia  meanliiB  aeemt  to  be  dne  to  th< 
InflUFDce  or  fuaf  1  To  drink;  to  connmt 
bf  drinking  'uarganlaa  uAifeil  thecreal 
dranaht.'  HrquharL 
Whiff  (whin.  v>.  Toeniltpaffa,«io[>inake: 
to  puff ;  to  amoke ;  ai.  to  uKif  at  ODt'i 

TbUifet  (whifet),  n.     A  little  whiff.  (Rare  ; 


WhUBe  (whin),  B.t.  [Freg.  from 
coup.  alaoD.  weilVkn.  to  waver.  Icel 
to  ahake  often.)    I.  To  teer  ahout, 

the  aoutb.'    Dampicr.-!.  To  chang 


•TMlooi ;  to  prenricata;  t 


l1Todrlnk.'TowAi| 


itlSeeWHwr.o 

l(.  caiouae.'     _ 

ni«t(»hiriXi 

away  all  thei 

oouae  l<.  an!lt^.     TMilion.-a.T:o  ihti 
or  ware  quickly.     Z>enn 

nte.lU,  lat,  Ml:       mlk  nut,  Mr:       pine,  pin;     nfita,  not.  D 


quaff,  caiooae.'    Ur^Aarl- 

WUfflat  (WhinX  I  '       1    Ttl  UH|irm  witu  m 

letnitba'   Dr.U.Mon.-t^ 


WhUBel  (whin),  n.    (Dim.  Irom  wiMf.) 


lot  It  Id  uy  laal 


er  penona  who 


,ST; 


;  called  alao  vhippte-tree, 
■     •      -M.  from  Ita 


•wIngtnB.I    A  awlng-tree;  a  w 
Vrmg  (whig),  n,  [See  Whby  ] 

[ProTinclal  BqgU.h.)-*.  Wliey.  [Scotch.] 
*W«{whlg),n.  [U  the  blitorlctd  account 
below  ta  collect,  tbe  origin  would  aeem  to  be 
the  Be.  word  uh^,  to  Jog  along  briakly,  (he 
connectionsofthlabeiugdaubtrul.l  l.Ade- 
algnatlon  given  tothememberaof  oneof  the 
great  political  iHuilea  In  Britain.  The  term 
b  ol  Bcottlih  origin,  and  wu  flntuicd  ill  tbe 
reign  of  Charlea  II.  According  to  Blihop 
Burnet  It  la  derived  from  vAwffam,  a  word 
which  wu  used  by  the  paaianta  of  the  aouth- 
weit  of  Scotland  In  driving  their  bonca. 
Ha  telle  ut  that  people  from  thia  quarter 
naed  often  to  come  to  Lelth  with  their  honea 
loi  com,  and  from  tUt  pecallal  word  wet« 
called  iBhiggamortt,  contracted  to  whigt. 
In  IMS,  after  the  newi  of  the  Duke  o[  Ham- 
Scotland  atlrred  up  the  people  to  rlie  and 
march  to  Kdinburgh,  (Dd  they  thcmielrea 


and  headed 

oamOTii-  inroad,  and  ever  after  that  al 

to  be  called  uA^i  From'  Scotland  £i 
wordwaibrought  to  England.  wli,:r«  it  bai 
aiace  continued  to  be  uHd  aa  tbe  diaUn 
gulahlno  appellation  of  tbe  political  party 
oppoaed  to  theroriai.  It  WM  first  auumeil 


a  party  ni 


It  bodyolpolltlciaii 


rally 


In  thee 


Tbe  term  LiberaU  la  now  generally  applied 

aald  U}  have  dropped  all  connection  with 
the  Whiga,  and  have  adopted  the  name  of 
Kadlcal*.  SeeTORV.-a.  ln.io.rnMBAut. 
(a)  a  friend  and  lupporter  of  the  rrln[;lple> 
of  the  revolution;  oppoied  to  Torv  and 
RovalUt-    ip)  One  of  a  political  party  from 

Wl^{whlgi.o.  R^Famig  to  or  compoied 
olWlilgB;  whlK[lah;  aa,  iPhv 'neaaurei  i  a 

Whig  (whig).  D.I.  pret.  A  pp.  vhigjfed;  ppr. 

tchigging.    To  moTe  at  an  eaay  and  atoady 
^«ce;  tolog.     [acotch-1 
WSlg  (whig),  c.t.    To  urge  forward,  ai  a 

horae.    [Scotch.] 
WUCMnore,  WUgSUnora  (whlg'a.  mfir),  n 

aa  rjhu.applled  formerly  in  contempt  to  a 
Scotch Trailijtori an  Sir W. Sail.  [Scotch) 
WMgnxchl'  (whlgltr-kl),  n.    Oovamment 


li).ade.  Inawhlggiab 


■leal.    Sir  W.  SttU. 


WUnlJm  (whig'tain),  n.    The  prloclpta*  ol 

tbeWhlga;  whlggery. 

Wlll«lil«(wlilgaing),  B.     A  Whig.  In  con- 

Wl3!rm»l««lB  (whlB.ma-lfrt)  n.  Anjfan- 
twtlcal  ornament;  a  trinket;  a  knlcknacki 
a  whim.     Sir  IF.  ScoU.    (Scotch  J 

Wlll(3nal»arlB  (whlgm    ~    " 

miS?(whil'),  "    T*"  .   . 

apace  of  time ;  D.  vijt,  wijU,  Goth.  hveHa, 
a.  viii^,  a  time;  Icel,  k-oUa,  a  place  of  »W; 

quxet.  reat,  quiet.  Hence  to  vthile,  iMilDra, 
vhiUt]  Atlme;aapaceor  tlme;eapecially, 

thing  hanpena  or  la  to  happen  or  be  done, 
'Bud  and  be  blaated  In  a  breathing  ibUIk' 
SItak.     'WeptallthlaicAilc.-    Sliak. 

—rAfiiAilt,  during  the  time  aomelhingelaa 
la  going  on;  In  the  meantime. 

Thiu  Bncr  ulil ;  the  Biisn.  M<  wiO^ 

—  Wonh  trhili.  worth  (he  time  which  It 
requirea:  worth  the  time  ud  palm;  worth 
the  trouble  and  eipeoaa. 

WhiU  waa  formerly  uacil  In  eiclamalloniot 
grief.    'Alastbe  ichilt;'   Slak-    'Oodbelp 
the  wtiilt.-    Sluxk. 
Whll*  (whQ),  eonj.   1.  During  the  time  tha^ 


—WhiU.TIumgh.  FAib  impliee  leaiof  con- 
traat  In  the  parallel  than  (fioupA.  Minietlniih 
Indeed,  Implying  nocontrut  at  all.  Hiu 
we  aay,  '  Whilt  1  admire  bla  bnirery,  I 
eiteemhla  moderation;'  but  '(AouoA  lad- 
mtn  hia  courage.  I  dateat  hia  cruelty.'- 
L  Till;  until.  [Obaoleta  In  tbla  aenae  in 
literature,  but  atlll  uaed  in  proTlncial  Eog- 
llah  and  Scotch  I 

W<  will  lecp^nineir 
Tin  luppei-amc  tlnat;  t.ii/t  /bo,  Cvd  Maim. 


'^'f"!*' 


tnUe  <whll).  e.t   prat  &  pp.  wAifcrf;  ppr. 
vMling.  [Froni  tbe  noun,]  To  cauae  to pta> 

wearlneaa:  uiuaUy  with  simp;  aa,  we  irtilt 


ling;  Ed  whillywha  Sir  IF.  S. 
Vhlllr-wtui.  WMlly-whiw 
cTTTo  talk  cajolery  or  wheed     ,   . 

WUllr-WbL  WHUly-vluv  (whUli-wht), 
p.  tlo  cajrfe;  towliecdle;  to  delude  with 


V^dllv-wbai- 

liidby  whee 
depended  on. 


r.  Soil  [Scotch  ] 
'niiuwnii),  a.  Cbaracui^ 
ng  or  cajolery;  not  to  ha 
A  icAiUy.wAawbody.'    Sir 


II.  pound:       U,  8c.  abunei       J.  Be  lay. 


—Tlu  iiJUliI,  I  (a)  •rblK.  '  If  hs  it«l  ODcb 
tlu  KkUH  this  play  U  pliflos.'  Shak.  (t 
Id  tfag  muntlma. 

Whim  (wlilm),  »■  [Frobubly  coDOecUd  >lt 

etmrniaic.  to  move  brlnkly.  In  minalni 
(ha  vonl  mty  be  o(  dlffennt  orJEin.  ]  1  . 
■adden  tain  or  Ualt  ol  the  mlnil^  a  tnti 
tfUKX;  icaiuicloiunttUDn;  nciiptim. 

1  A  kiDd  ol  Uii«  upitui  woiked  b/  tiom 


WUnuertCwblni'illiVt.   ToBUorlthwhlm- 
MyiBlau.  *  n 
WhInuhaTt  (whlm'iluftX  n.     In  niiniiig. 


aW" 


il-ktl).  a.    [Frora  wAim- 


tuUc  'AwAim- 
l'l-tl).n.  Th«>MI« 
Th«  whinuictUiit 


WUm-WtUUil 


n.]     A  pluytung 


pawsr  or  by  itom  for  nliFug  ore,  OBtcr, 
ac.Irom  IHa bottoin  of  ■  mint,  AeomniDii 
lonn  of  It  !•  ihown  In  Ihs  cnt  Called  alto 
Whim-aiH.  WImuig.  aDd  aoiDetlniet  K'Aiu, 
WUnt  (whlmj.  B.t  To  Indnttte  In  whimi; 
to  be  ubject  ta  whlnu;  to  be  giddy.    Cm- 

WblnillTal  (whltnlirel),  «.  [Perhapa  from 
Lta  cry  being  aoppoead  to  reaemble  a  whim^ 
perina.  lucrjliai  bean  repreian led  by  the 
wurdilfltanlorteClv.liC^.i  TbaXunxniiu 
phaotmt,  t,  cnllatorlal  bird  cloiely  alliad 
to  Uia  dorlew.  but  contldarably  amaller  In 
■l».  It  la  an  iDlulilCaut  of  nioit  part*  of 
Kurupc»  and  It  alao  found  In  Nortn  Africa 
and  In  HTeral  pirla  of  Aala.  It  vlBlti  Brit- 
ain iDMt  plentirully  In  Uh  and  auCunin. 
It  li  kDovn  alaoa*  Itae  Joct  Airkw  and  Bi>{r 

Wlllm^t'hlni'JInXn.   Same  ai  FAim.  1 
Vtlmlfmt  Imliini'linir),  »     A  p«rMD  full 
of  irtilrai.     Bum.  i  PL 
VhlnunyCwlilni'niD.a.  Full  of  irlilmi:  wbim- 


■whim'p*rl.  Hi.    fA  tnq.  form 
3ar  whiMpe;  cloHljakln  to  Sc. 


perinff  ibe.     Itovt. 

VhllIipar(irhlm^r),D.(.  Tonttar  In  alnw, 
irhinlDg,  or  crylaii  tone:  aa,  to  wAiinper 
forth  coniplainu.     Comptr. 

Vhlmpar  ( whtm'pSr ).  n.  A  Inw,  peerlih, 
broken  cry.  —To  beonttu  irAiinpcr,  M  be  In 
a  p«>l>h.  crytnf  itata     [CoUoq  ] 

MTsr  (whlni'p*r-*r)i  n. 
VUmperliiK  (whim'pCr-Ing),  n.  Alovmal 

WUmpIadl  {vhlm'pld),  a.     CoTared  with 

Whlin»67_(whicn'ii).  B.   [From  in*  im]   I., 

1     -Men'.folly.UiBms 
'    9vift.—l,  In  ntuiinp^ 


a  freak:  ■ 
«!,.  of  poet 


Wliin  (wblD).  n.  [W.  elkxirn,  weeda  ] 
1.  Originally,  ■raati  growth ;  waeda 
Now-SQona:  mrre,  a  plant  of  tho 
ganui  Ulex,  fiae  Fdbze.  — PcUv 
uAiFi  li  a  ipeclei  of  OenliU.  the  O. 
a'i(Kl>ai.-3.Whlnitone.  aeaWBiK. 
BTONB.-t  Sama  ai  Whim,  n.  1 
g.  II  Knight. 

Whln-ixa  (whlo'aka).  n.  An  In- 
^  itmnient  iu«d  lor  eitlrpating  whin 

-'"  WbUl-tanlMT  (whln'brtli.ir),  n.  A 
^  machine  for  cutting  and  bnilalDg 
f-   lurre  or  nbim  for  fodder  to  cattle. 

WtalU-ClUii  (whin'chatx  1     A  paa- 
■arioe  liird  of  the  genua  Sailcola  or 
a.  UieS.  or/>.  mftetro.    It 


)t  onf  rec 


In  the  I 


on  broom  and  rune,  on  the  talgheat  twlgi  o 
which  It  perchea,  and  occaaionally  alnga  Tar 
twectly.     It  li  cloHly  am«d  to  the  itone 


mhiniM.  I  A.  8a: 
■hli:  lol.  Aetiu. 
InilutiTe  wordilUi 

ultiimplalniDaiL 


implaJntbyaplalntlTe 
n  with  ■  poeiile  nolta; 


plgwAlned.'    Skal. 
VUm  (whin),  n.     A  dnwllng  plalntli 

plaint:  mean  or  ((reeled  complaint.     '  Thy 


wiingB  (whlnj),   t'i.     To  whine.     £ 

WUnnr  (whlng'«r),  n.  (Sama  ai  ITAJn- 
yard  J  A  abort  hanger,  uted  aa  a  knlfoat 
nieali  and  u  a  aword  In  bralla.  EirW."-— 

WUnlnitly  (ohln'lng-ll),  (Htn.     In  a 


WUnny  (whui'll,  v.i.  prat  A  pp.  vhinnud; 
ppr  tehiHaifinff.     (Imitative  and  akin  to 

■hlnar]    To  otter  the  aound  of  a  hoi 


n'aien),  n.     [ITAin  and 


but  wldalj  appliei 


,._ ,  .  [Alaoinfomi 

BAinanrrf,  paVhupairom  A.  Sal,  iciunan,  to 


Whip  (whip),  1. 1  prat  A  pp  vkipptd;  ppr. 
vAifpina.  (Orlglaally  applied  lu  varloui 
UaSa  ofquick  motion  or  acUon,  and  Illle.! 

a.  mWn,  to  roi:l(,  tu  lee-iawl  Ac.     1 
parly  to  the  word.     "' 
probably  got  It  rrom 


rue" meaning  ^  % 


aelie  wltb  a 

ally  followed 
idTarb,  a>  amay. 


moTe  brlikly.1  1.  to  lak 
■udden  motion ;  Co  aoatcb 
vay  auddenty  and  rapidly: 
by  lome '" ■ 

me  Itehiiul  the  arraa.'  Shai.  ■Whip!  eut 
hia  r«plsr.'    Shak. 

it;  lo  Inwrap:  gen^alTy  wRh  ofrouf .  droMruf , 
owr.  or  Uw  Uka.  ■  Whined  ovtr  either 
»lthgoMthread,allYer,oriilk.'  SluUel.- 
t.  To  itrike  with  a  whip  or  laah  or  with  any- 
thing lough  and  neillila;  to  laah;  aa.  to  teAiji 

a  borae fi-Topuniab  wicha  whip,  •couige, 

-'— -  "  "--  like;  t-  -•-   -  -    -' 


grant;  touAipaperTonoTh 
0.  To  drine  with  la^ea. 


played  truant,  and 
a  To  laah  In  a  flg 
wUhcutUogtefcrll; 


)  To  thtaah:  to  beat  out,  ai  gnin  by  alrlk- 
OT  purchaaa  by  meana  or  a  rope  paaaed 
□vtrcume;  to  aurpau.     'We  can  whip  al 


b  In 


1-12.  T" 

m.  (CuUoq.l  ■TouAipthatrniitelreani.' 
r.-ia  To  bent  hito  a  trotli.  aa  egKi, 


the  llke.-To  vAip  Ike  cat.  (a)  to  practlie 
the  moat  pinching  paralinony  Forbg,  (Pni- 
vinclal  Kngllah.J  <fc>  Tu  work  from  houtc 
to  honaa  bj  the  dar,  at  an  Itinerant  tailor 
carpeuler.  or  the  Uke.-T^i  uhlp  in.  lo  keep 
from  (caltcrlng.  aa hoiindi In  almnt;  hence. 
(A  bring  or  keep  tlie  member*  of  a  party  to- 
lelher,  aa  In  a  feglaUtlve  aaaembly. 
Whip  (whip).  B.i.  To  nio»e  nimbly;  to  tiart 
tudaenly  and  run ;  or  to  turn  and  run ;  aa, 
the  boy  whipped  away  In  an  Inatant;  he 

Whip  (whip),  n.  (See  the  verb.  ]  l.  Ao  la. 
Btrument  furdrlrlng  horaea,  cattle.  Ac.,  or 
(or  correcUon.  cniialttliig  commonly  of  a 
handle,  lo  which  la  atUthed  a  thong  ol 

of  a  carriage;  aa,  ■  good  whip. 


a.  One  of  the  radii  oral 

which  the MlUar*  attached:  alto. 


I.  fi     J>  iob;      n.  Ft.  ton;      ng,  tiiv; 


WHIRL-WATEB 


non-cfflclal  bnt  impDnint  dutlei  of  looklnt 
tlttr  the  inMroMt  of  hit  puty.  »nd  who 


pirtj  to  be  In  their  plsc«  it  ■  cBrtaln  time; 
lnTlewrftbe«Iwcttildlviiiop.-IFA(pot«i 
tBur,  miUiig  n»  ot  both  whip  md  ipur  la 
rTdIng;  hence,  with  the  utmoitluiBts  'Cune 


(whlp^in).n.  Abooncotnpinlan: 
>  iiiuuuiiDker.     UrifiiAan 
VUpcatt  (whtp^t),  a.    Dmnlfeu.    SlanS- 
fturii;  FlBf- 


Wbipsnlt  ("hlp'gr«fl),  v.t.  To  gralt'taj 
culfiog  tha  Klon  ud  alock  In  ■  ilaptng 
direi;Iian,  »  u  to  lit  each  other,  ud  by  In- 


WUp-tUUia  (whlpTiMid).  11,  1,  The  hand 
thBC  hold>  the  whip  In  Ming  or  driilng.— 
i.  AdTiiitiige  DTer:  u.  he  hu  the  uAip-Aand 

iniJ^KCk  (whip'Juk),  A.    A  ngabond  who 


hence,  ■  itaneral  term  of  repTOUb  er  con- 
tempt    JtichartUon. 
WUv-la^  (whIp'iBib),  n.     The  Uih  or 

WUp-nuUcer  (whJp'm&k-tr),  n.    One  who 

Whlenw  ( whlp'*r).  ti  I.  One  who  whipe; 
plrClculu'lr,  *n  officer  who  InOictg  the  pen- 
mltf  of  legtil  whlpplDi.~t.  One  wlio  nittt 
cOBliwllhiwhiplromiihip'ihold.  Called 
alio  m  Coal  -  whipptr.  —  s.  In  tpinning,  i 
■ImpU  kind  01  wRlow  or  willy. 

Wblpper-ln  (wh(p'Sr-in).  n,     I.  Jn  Itunting, 

Wl»lpp«r-Bnapi>«r("hlp'tr-niip-4rl,  n,  a 
dIminuUvi!.  lEiAi^nincutpBr«on;awhlpflC«T. 

lectlTcl 
par-taapptT  tpniu.' 
VhlpnlllK  (wfilp'lng; 

■  EeBtlng;  flagsiutlon. 

WUppillC-ObBW  (•hlplni-cbir).  n.  Flog- 
ging: chulliement. 

WUnplng-POit  (whiplna-pOetX  1.  A  poll 
to  Vhlch  orfenden  were  tied  when  whipped. 

«•'""—-■"-''  "•""ss:'«;"- 

WIllPplIlC-aiupillllK  (whlp'lng-map-lng). 

ahipping-i'tappine  Tom  Thumb*.'    Tliaek- 

Wliipplns-top  ("hlp'lng-top),  n.  A  boy'i 
lop  made  mule  to  nrotve  by  whipping. 

,     ill-,  ._  -  

Mfl     Also  Britten  irAi;^-irn. 
Wlklp-poor-WlU(w1iip'pi)r-wll)in.  The  popn- 
Ur  name  ol  an  A  luerlcM  bl  rd.  the  CADTiTr  ikt. 
J  rtCrof tfomMa.    01   CaprimiUoua    voeyferut, 
famUj  CaprlmnlgidiB.  allied  to  the  Euro- 

Enn  goat-tucker  or  nlght-]w.  «o  called  from 
cry.  It  il  veiT  common  in  the  sulam 
parU  ot  the  United  Stale*:  li  about  10  iDchF* 
lung,  with  plUDiwe  lery  like  that  ot  the 
European  goat-iucker,  and  with  itlS  briitlei 
more  tlinn  an  Inch  long  at  the  baie  at  the 
bilL  It  Bkatow,  and  akimmlngalewfeet 
■boTB  the  inrtace  ot  the  ground;  it  (etllei 
on  logi  and  lencei.  from  w'  ■  ' 

heard  In  the  evening,  or  ea 
Ing.  anil  when  two  or  mo 
their  ukip-pgor-viU  alter 

InglooverpoHernrallrncetl 


e  day  then  birda  rctln  Into  the  darkeat 
lodi.  where  they  repoH  In  illeiHM,  Called 
10  Wh^pih%eiL 


Wlltppr  (wblp'pl).  n. 

Slit  aamUIai^  '(3cglo'3'r" '"""*"""*"' 
Wlllp-r«J('>'hlp'r*),  B.    Same  ai3«rw-ray, 

ao  called  Inm  it*  long  and  slender  tail. 
WUp-UT  Iwhlp'u),  n.     A  thin,  narrow 

aaw-blade  let  la  a  frame  for  diiiding  or 

apUCtlng  wood  In  the  direction  of  the  fibrea 

It  la  wrougbt  by  two  penoua. 
WUp^Iiapad  (whlp'^Apt),  a.     Shaped  Ilka 

tbelaah  of  a  whip;  epeciGcally,  In  tot.  aald 

VUjKSiuAe  (whlp'uiik).  n.  A  name  of 
varioui  lerpenti.  given  from  their  reeem- 
blanc*  to  a  whip.  One  of  theae  la  Ihe  Btr- 
p4todryat  Jtoffeutfonnis  of  Korth  America, 
a  barmleia  make  about  6  or  S  feet  long. 

the  emerald  whip-4nake(/*ht/o{frya«ei'^ii- 

Brazil. 
WJllp-rtair(whlp'itaf).n.    Jfaut  a  bar  by 
which  the  rudder  of  a  ship  li  turned.    In 

W^p-ot&lk  (H  hip'atsk),  fi,  A  whjp-itock. 
Thlprter  Iwhll/aUr).  n.  A  nimlilo  Jlltle 
fellow;  a  eharp  ahallow  fellow:  Lued  with 


WIllI>-ltlek(whlp'itik).T>.    The  handle  o( 

whjp;  a  whip-.lock. 
Wlllp-stltch  (nhip'itichX  v.t.    l.  In  agn 

to  Ball-plough  or  rafter.     [Locall-t  T 

Kw  rilKhtly;  to  whip. 
WUp-rtltOh  (whip'itlth),  n.   1,  A  Uilot;  li 

eont«mpL— 2.  A  tort  of  half,  plough  Ing  I: 

■gH  QUI  tare,     otherwise    called    lafterlne 

(Local.]— 3,  A  haaty  compoaitlun,    t>iyilti\ 

iRare.' 


Whlp-stOCk  (whlp'ilok), 
handle  lo  which  the  thang 


whip  la 


WUm  (whipl),  pp.  olithip:  aonieUniee  nted 

Wlilr(wli«rr»*     (From  the  lound.  though 
partly  Influenced  In  meaning  by  »*iri;DOmp 

otherwiee  moie  quickly  with  a  whlalng  oi 
hnning  lound ;  aa,  a  partridge  uAirt  away. 
'The  tehirrinff  chariot'  Chapman.  *Aod 
the  vhiTring  aolt  (ot  the  wbdmlll)  goei 
mund.'  Tr  itnyon. 
WltlT  (wh^r).  e.t.     To  hncTT  away  with  B 


Whir  (whs 
a  parlrldsit 


J  a  qnlcklf  reiolrlng  wheel. 

Ingi.  and  the  like.     Curliile. 

„.„.  , „  v.t     (A  trsqnentative  cor- 

reepunding  to  0.  E  vhirfrii.  A.  Sat  itkeer- 
Jan,  to  turn  (whence  mharf}:  equiTalent  to 
Jcel  and  .Sw.  hniria,  Dan.  hvirtU.O.D.  wer- 
Htfli.  a  virbiln.  O.  H.O.  hitirbaUa,  limllar 
lreqaentatlvea.1  1.  To  turn  round  or  caa 
to  reTolve  rapidly;  to  turn  with  Telocity. 


-Btn.  To  toni.  twirl  re 

Whirl  (whtrl),i.t    I.  ' 

ipidly;  - 


wllh  Telodti;  to 
r;  ai.  the  wHirfiiv 


lUte  awUily;  ai. _, 

collon  machine  or  wheeb  of  a 
IT  (moODB)  filed  and  the  Utb 
>ut  the  other  fonr.-    aka*. 


milTl(wh«r1),n.  [Seelheterb.l  l.AtaniDg 
with  npldllT  or  teloGlty;  ntplA  rotatton  or 
circnm  •olnUon;  gulck  gyration ;  ai.  the  vMrt 


chine— 4.t  AiplnnlliE-wheeL  'Youripindla 
and  your  ipAiWe.'     UdaU.  —  £k  In  bol.  and 

WUrl^l>ont(wh*rl'a-hont),  n.     1.  Some- 

£  I  A  great  flab  of  the  whale  kind  ;  a  wl™- 
whale.     'Themonitroui  wAirl-ahcnil.'  SiH- 


Whlrl-blaat(wbtrl'ld««tVn.     A  whining 
blait  of  wind;  a  whirlwind.    WordtmirA. 


Whlrl-lMii«t(w 


iV  n.     1.  Ilie  boiM 
u.  .  u.u.u.u-^uiLo.  ju.nt.  aa  In  the  hip. 
f/alluiiil  — £  The  patella;  the  knee-pan. 
WhlTler  (whir'liri  n.    One  who  or  that 

WhlTllootsI  (wh«r'U-ktt>,  n.     Ad  aactat 

WlllTUKlS{wh«>^i-rlg}.n.  [ITAMandf^.l 
1.  A  toy  which  children  (pin  or  whirl  roiuii 
In  lollovi'lng  eitract  oaed  ilguratlTely  ai 


lug  petty  ollenilera,  at  a  Und  ut  woodeo 

city.  ~a  Same  aa  irAirlinii. 
Whlrltng-table,  Whlrllnc-maclUM 
(whtr^lDg-lA-bl,  wh«i^ing-ma-ih«nk  n.    A 

lling  the  principal  eHectaof  trn Irl petal  ot 

the  circumferences  of  circlee  or  on  an  aila 
WhlTl-pttl  (whirl'pll),  n.  A  whirlpouL 
■" — lElngtfAiW-vitt overthrown.'  Sandul, 
--ll(wh*rl'p01).n.    l-Adrcnlareddy 

, j^g  lea  producod  Iw 

..... jchajuieCbj'iBeetbic 

its,  by  wind!  meeting  tides.  As.  Iba 
ated  whirlpool  of  i;harybdl>  betweca 
iiiaiUly.andolUieHalatntm.DlIIhe 
of  Norway,  are  not  whirlpouli  In  the 

^IfldbywtodiBieeUnatic' "'- 


Whirlpool  (I 


free  from  aU  danger.    IB- 

lu  In  Uie  whirlpool  of  c'orrlevrekin  in  Iba 
Hebrides,  between  Jun  and  Bcarha.  and  In 

whale;  ■  wbirl-about. 


WhlTl-paf  I  (wMrrpuf).  II.     A  whiilwlBd. 

Hoffand. 
WllJrl-W»t«:t  (wh*rrw|,-«rXn.     An<4d 

name  Inr  a  waler-apout.      LitUr  iif  VM. 
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Wbirl-Wlialtt  (whArl'whU),  n.  A  monster 
of  the  whal«  kind;  a  whirl- about;  a 
whirlpool.    Sylv$$ttr. 

Wbirlwlff,  W&rlwlg-beetla  (whtol'wig. 

whirl' w&.b«-UX  n.  [WhiH,  and  A.  Sas. 
wtga,  vngga,  a  beetle  or  similar  insect; 
com  p.  Htrwig.)  A  beetle  of  Uie  genos  Oyr- 
inoi  (O.  natalor),  which  abounds  in  fresh 
water,  and  may  be  seen  circling  round  on  its 
surface  with  great  rapidity.  Its  eyes  are  di- 
Titled  by  a  narrow  band,  so  that,  although 
it  has  only  two,  it  is  made  to  look  as  if  it 
had  four.    Called  also  Weaver. 

WmrlWlnd  (wh«rFwind).  n.  A  riolent  wind 
moYing  in  a  circle,  or  rather  in  a  spiral 
form,  as  if  moTing  round  an  axis,  this  axis 
having  at  the  same  time  a  progressive  mo- 
tion, rectilinear  or  curvilinear,  on  the  sur- 
taoe  of  the  land  or  sea.  Whirlwinds  are 
produced  chiefly  by  the  meeting  of  currents 
of  air  which  run  in  different  directiona 
When  they  occur  on  land  they  give  a  whir- 
ling motion  to  dust,  sand,  part  of  a  cloud, 
and  sometimes  even  to  bodies  of  great  weight 
and  bulk,  carrying  them  either  upwards  or 
downwards,  and  scattering  them  about  in 
all  directiona  At  sea  they  often  give  rise 
to  waterspouts.  They  are  most  sequent 
and  Yiolent  in  tropical  countries,  where  the 
thermaJ  states  of  the  atmosphere  are  most 
favourable  for  their  production. 

Wlllrly4)Att(wb«rai-bat),n.  Sameas  IF%ir(. 
hat 

Wlilrr«t,tWlierrett(wh*r'et),«.  [Perhaps 
from  whirA  A  slap;  a  blow.  Written  also 
Whirrit,  Whirrick. 

And  in  a  fume  nve  Farias  a  wkimt  on  the  eare. 

KeiuUU. 

WlllrTl6k(wh4r'rik),  fi.  A  blow.  'Harry 
.  .  .  gavi^master  such  a  vthiniek,'  Henry 
Brooke.    See  Whirekt. 

WlllrrlBg  (whdr'ing).  n.  The  sound  of  some- 
thing that  whirs ;  a  whiz ;  the  sound  of  a 
partridge's  or  pheasant's  wings.   Chajnnan. 

Wblny  t  ( wh«rM  X  o.i  To  fly  rapidly  with 
noise;  to  hurry;  to  whir. 

WMiTy  t  (whdr'iX  u.t    To  hurry. 

WhlSk (whisk),  v.t.  [ A  Scand.  word :  Dan. 
vitke,  to  wipe,  to  rub,  to  sponge,  from  viak,  a 
wisp;  3w.  vitka,  to  wipe,  to  wag  the  tail;  O. 
ie£»cA#n,towipe.  AkintotooM.]  LTosweep, 
brush,  or  agitate  with  a  light,  rapid  motion; 
as.  to  whi»k  the  dust  from  a  table;  to  tehuk 
egga— 2.  To  move  with  a  auick,  sweeping 
motion ;  to  move  nimbly,  as  when  one  sweeps. 
'Whiekinq  his  riding-rod.'  Beau,  A  Fl. 
*  Nor  tohuk  carp  out  of  one  element  into 
another.'    H.  Walpole. 

WllUk  ( whisk  X  v.L  To  move  nimbly  and 
with  velocity;  as,  to  whisk  away. 

WhlSk  (whisk),  n.  [In  part  directly  firom 
verb,  partly  siao  from  IceL  viek,  a  small 
wisp  of  hay,  Ac.;  Dan.  viek,  a  wisp,  a 
bunch,  something  for  rubbing  with;  O.  and 
D.  wieeh,  a  wisp.  See  also  the  verb.] 
1.  The  act  of  whisking ;  a  rapid,  sweeping 
motion,  as  of  something  light;  a  sudden 
puff  or  gale. 

One  showre  of  haile  with  sudden  whiskt 
Makes  all  not  worth  a  pin.  TwrhtrvUU. 

1.  A  small  bunch  of  grass,  straw,  hair,  or 
the  like,  used  for  a  brush ;  hence,  a  brush 
or  small  besom.  Swift,— ^,  In  cotk^ru,  an 
Instrument  for  rapidly  agitating  or  whisk- 
ing certain  articles,  as  cream,  eggs,  Ac— 
i/Part  of  a  woman's  dress;  a  kindof  tippet 
or  cape.  '  My  wife  in  her  new  lace  \iok\ak. 
which  indeed  is  very  noble.'  Pepye.  Called 
also  a  Neck  Whisk,  a  Failing  Whisk,  or 
Oorget—b.i  Whist,  the  game  at  carda  — 
0.  An  impertinent,  li^t  fellow.  fProvin- 
cial  h-7.  A  cooper's  plane  for  levelling  the 
chimes  of  casks. 
Whilkar  (whis'k«r),  n,  [From  whisk. 
Originally  it  seems  to  have  been  applied  to 
Uie  moustaches.]  L  One  who  or  that  which 
whisks  or  moves  with  a  quick,  sweeping 
motion.— 2.  The  hair  growing  on  the  cheeks 
of  a  roan :  formerly  also  used  for  the  hair 
growing  on  the  upper  lip ;  the  moustache. 
'  A  pair  of  whiskers.'    Addison. 

Achilles  kissed  her,  and  Patrodus  kissed  her;  nay. 
and  old  Ncscor  put  aside  his  gray  beard  and  brushed 
her  with  his  whisJttrs.  DrytUn. 

8.  The  bristly  hairs  growing  on  the  upper  Up 
of  a  cat  <v  other  awmal  at  each  side. —4  In 
skips,  one  of  two  booms  rigged  out.  one  on 
eitner  side  before  the  knight-heads,  used  in 
idace  of  a  spritsall-yard  to  spread  the  Jib- 
boom  guys  for  the  better  security  of  this 
boom  when  the  lib  is  set 
Wllllk«rwl(whis'k«rdX  a.  L  Furnished 
with  whiskers;  wearing  whiskers.  'The 
whiskei^d  vermin  race.'    Qraistgsr.     'Her 


%ohiAsred  Pandours  and  her  fierce  hussars.' 
Camp6«U.—S.  Formed  into  whiskers.  'Whis- 
ker'dhsir.'    Mat  Oreen. 
Wlliikery  (whis1cte-iX  a.    Having  or  wear- 
ing whiskers.    [Humoroua] 

The  old  ladv  is  as  ogly  as  any  wonaa  In  the  parish, 
and  as  tall  and  wAisMty  as  a  grenadier.  TJkmeAert^y. 

WblllDtt  (whislcetX  n.    A  basket    [Local.] 

Wllllk0y»Whllky(whis'kiXn.    1.  [From 

whisk,  because  it  whisks  along  rapidly.  ] 

A  kind  of  one-horse  chaise.     Sometimes 

called  Tim-whi^cey.     *Whisksys  and  gigs 

and  curridea'    Crabbs.^2,  See  Wbiskt. 

Wllllkeylled  (whisld-fidX  a.  Affected  with 

whisky;  intodcated.    Written  also  Whiski- 

jUd.    *  A  sort  of  whiskUsd  Old  Mortality.' 

W.  Black.    [Humoroua] 

The  two  i»kuktx/S*d  gentlemen  art  up  with  her. 

ihacktrny. 

WhlaWtiy  rwhisk'ingX  p.  and  a.  L  Sweep- 
ing along  lightly;  moving  nimbly.  'The 
t^Auiriti^winda'  PtircAoa— 2.  Great;  large. 
[Provincial  English.] 

wlli8ky»WlllSJM7(whis1dXn.  [Ir.  and  Gael 
uisge.  water,  uisge-heatha,  whisky,  usque- 
baugh,  lit  water  of  life.  Whisky,  there- 
fore, means  simply  water,  the  latter  part 
of  the  name  being  dropped.  ]  An  ardent 
spirit  distilled  generally  from  barlev,  but 
sometimes  from  wheat,  rye,  sugar,  molasses, 
iic  There  are  two  chief  varieties  of  whisky 
—vis.  malt-whisky  and  grain-whisky.  The 
formo'  variety  is  of  fintx  quality,  and  made 
chiefly  from  malted  barley  or  here,  and 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  from  rye.  The 
latter  is  made  from  various  substances,  as 
sugar,  molasses,  potatoes,  but  principally 
from  unmalted  grain,  as  Indian  com,  bar- 
ley, oats,  ix.,  dried  and  ground  up.  The 
gnUn  most  largely  used  is  Indian  com. 
Grain -whisky  requires  the  same  process 
of  fermentaUon  and  distillation  as  malt- 
whisky,  but  is  cheaper,  from  its  greater 
yield,  and  because  it  saves  the  expensive 
process  of  malting.  Though  coarser  it  is 
stronger,  but  if  kept  long  enough  is  equally 

^$iaik3r-jmdc(whisnci-jakX  n.  The  familiar 
name  of  a  species  of  jay  conunon  in  North 
America.    It  is  the  ^rrulta  eanadsnsis. 

Wllltp  (whisp).  n.    Same  as  Wisp. 

Wllliper  (whis'pArX  v.  i,  [A.  Sox.  Atoisprwin, 
to  whisper,  murmur,  mutter,  an  imitative 
word,  like  0.  loitpem.  O.D.  whisperen,  and 
Icel.  hviskra,  to  whisper.  Comp.  whistle, 
whist,  whizz,  Ac]  1.  To  spesk  with  a  low, 
hissing,  or  sibilant  voice;  to  speak  softly  or 
in  a  low  and  not  vocal  tone;  to  speak  with- 
out uttering  voice  or  sonant  breath.  '  Whis- 
pers in  mine  ear. '    Shak.    See  Voics. 

Ill  whisptr  with  the  general  and  know  his  pleasure. 

Sh»k. 
2.  To  speak  under  the  breath  in  oMer  to 
plot  or  speak  or  insinuate  mischief ;  to  de- 
vise mischief  in  whispera    *  To  whisper  and 
conspire  against  my  youth.'    Shak. 

AU  that  hat«  m«  whisftr  together  against  me. 

Ps.  xILt. 
8.  To  make  a  low,  sibilant  sound.     'The 
hollow,  whispering  breexe.'    Thomson. 

The  trees  began  to  wkitptr,  and  the  wind  began  to 
roU.  Tennyson. 

Wllliper  (whis'pAr).  v.t  1  To  address  in  a 
low  voice:  elliptical  for  whisper  to.  '  Whis- 
pers the  man  in  the  ear.'    Baeon. 

Jinks    .    .    .    %»hisStrtd  the  magistrate  that  he 
thought  it  would  not  do.  Didttnt. 

1  To  utter  In  a  low  and  not  vocal  tone;  to 
say  under  the  breath;  as,  he  whispered  a 
word  in  my  ear. 
You  have  heard  of  the  news  abroad— I  mean,  die 

She  wkisftrs  in  his  ears  a  heavy  tale.       SMmk. 

8.  To  prompt  secretly.  '  He  came  to  whisper 
Wolsey.'    Shak. 

Whisper  (whis'p«rX  n.  L  A  low.  soft 
sibilant  voice;  the  utterance  of  words  with 
the  breath  not  made  vocal. 

The  seaman's  whistle 
Is  as  a  «fiA^Jr^  in  the  cars  of  death.        SMmk. 

The  inward  voice  or  whisptr  cannot  give  a  tone. 

t.  Words  uttered  by  whispering;  something 
communicated  by  stealth  or  in  secret  '  At 
least  the  whispsr  goes  so.'    Shak. 

Fun  wen  the  busy  whis*«r  circling  round 
Convey'd  the  disnal  tidings  when  ne  frovm'd. 

G*UsimUh. 

&  A  low.  sibilant  sound,  as  of  the  wind. 

In  wkisfers,  like  the  whiskers  of  the  leaves 
That  tremble  round  a  nightingale.  Ttmnysem. 

Wlliiperer  (whis'p6r-ArX  a.  l.  One  who 
whispers.— 2.  One  who  tells  secrats  or  makes 
secret  and  mischievous  conununications ; 


one  who  slanders  secrotly.  Prov.  xvi.  S8.~ 
8.  A  conveyer  of  intelligence  secretly;  a  se- 
cret agent    Baeon. 

Wliliperhood  (whis'p«r-ht)dX  n.  The 
state  of  being  a  whisper;  the  initial  condi- 
tion of  a  rumour,  that  is.  the  time  when  it 
was  only  whispered  or  insinuated. 

I  know  a  lie.  that  now  disturbed  half  the  kingdom 
with  its  noise,  which  although  too  proud  and  great 
at  present  to  own  its  parents,  I  can  remember  its 
whisptrhocd.  Swifi. 

[Probably  used  only  this  once.] 
Wllliperlllg  (whis'p«r-ingX  jp.    and  a, 

1.  Speaking  in  a  whisper.  'For  talking 
age  and  whisperwg  lovera'    CMdsmith,— 

2.  Making  secret  insinuations  of  evil;  evil- 
speaking;  backbiting. 

Alas  I  they  had  been  friends  in  vouth : 
But  whisitrinr  tongues  can  poison  truth. 

CoUridgt. 

8.  Making  a  low,  sibilant  sound. 

As  once  we  met 
Unbeedful,  tho'  beneath  the  whisptri»g  rain. 

Tennyson. 

—Whisperina  gallery  or  dome,  a  gallery  or 
dome  in  which  the  sound  of  words  uttered 
in  a  low  voice  or  whisper  is  communicated 
to  a  greater  distance  than  under  any  ordi- 
nary ciroumstancea  Thus  In  an  elliptical 
chamber,  if  a  person  standing  in  one  of  the 
foci  speak  in  a  whisper  he  wiU  be  heard  dis- 
tinctly bv  a  person  standing  in  the  other 
focus,  although  the  same  souad  would  not 
be  audible  at  the  same  distance  under  any 
other  circumstances  or  at  any  other  place 
in  the  chamber.  The  roason  is  Uiat  the 
sounds  produced  in  one  of  the  foci  of  such 
a  chamber  strike  upon  the  wall  all  round, 
and,  from  the  nature  of  the  ellipse,  aro  all 
nflected  to  the  other  focus.  This  serves  in 
some  measure  to  explain  the  effects  of  whis- 
pering galleries  and  domes  in  generaL 

whlBperlngly  (whis'pdr-ing-liX  adv.  In  a 
whispering  manner;  in  a  low  voice. 

WhlsperouBly  (whis'pAr-us-liX  adv.  In  a 
whisper;  whis];>eringly.    [Eare.] 

The  duchess  .  .  .  sinks  her  voice,  and  gabbles  on 
wkis/eroMsly.  La.  Lytt«n, 

Wllist  ( whist  X  wiitrj.  SUenoei  hush  I  be 
stiUI 

Wllist  ( whist  X  a.  Not  speaking;  not  mak- 
ing a  noise;  sUent;  mute;  still:  chiefly  used 
pndicativelv.  '  So  whiai  end  dead  a  silence 
reigned.'  Harrington.  '  Fsr  from  the  town 
where  all  is  whisA  and  still.'    Marlow, 


The  winds  with  wonder  wAitt 
Smoothly  the  waters  kiss'd. 


MittoH. 


Wllistt  (whist),  v.t    To  silence:  to  stilL 
WlllStt  (whist),  v.i.  To  become  silent  Sur- 
rey. 

Wnist  (whistX  n  A  well-known  game  at 
cards,  said  to  be  so  called  becsuse  the  psr- 
ties  playing  it  have  to  be  whist  or  silent, 
but  this  is  doubtful  Another  name  was 
vohisk.  The  game  is  played  with  the  full 
pack  of  fifty-two  cards  bv  four  persons,  two 
being  partners  against  the  other  two,  each 
player  receiving  thirteen  cards  dealt  out 
one  by  one  in  rotation.  The  last  card  dealt 
is  turned  face  up.  and  is  celled  the  trump 
card;  It  gives  a  special  power  to  the  suit  to 
which  it  belongs.  l*he  cards  rank  as  fol- 
lows: ace  (highest),  king,  queen,  knave,  and 
the  others  according  to  their  number  tif 

8ipa  Play  is  commenced  by  the  person  on 
le  left  hand  of  the  dealer  laying  down  a 
card  face  up  on  the  table,  the  other  players 
following  in  succession  with  cards  of  the 
same  suit  if  they  have  them.  When  nil  have 
played  the  player  who  has  laid  the  highesc 
card  takes  Uie  four  cards  laid  down,  whicii 
constitute  a  trick.  The  winner  of  tlie  trick 
then  leads,  as  the  first  of  a  new  trick,  the 
winner  of  which  becomes  the  leader,  and  so 
on.  When  a  player  cannot  play  a  card  of  the 
same  suit,  he  may  play  one  of  the  tramp 
suit,  and  take  the  trick,  or  lay  one  of  a  dif- 
ferent suit,  which  gives  him  no  chance  of 
winning  the  trick.  When  the  hand  is  played 
out  the  score  is  taken  as  follows:  the  part- 
ners who  conjointly  gain  the  majority  of 
Uicks  scoro  one  point  for  every  trick  taken 
above  six.  The  ace.  king,  queen,  and  knave 
of  the  tramp  suit  are  called  honours,  and 
count  one  each  for  the  side  who  holds  them; 
if  one  side  hold  three  honours,  thev  count 
two  by  honours,  as  the  opposite  side  can 
have  but  one;  if  one  side  hold  all  the  hon- 
ours, four  bv  honours  is  counted ;  should 
the  honours  be  equ^y  divided  neither  side 
counts,  the  honours  being  then  said  to  can- 
cel each  other.  In  Unig  whist,  an  obsoles- 
cent form  of  the  game,  ten  of  these  points 
made  a  game.  In  short  whist,  the  game  now 


eh,  efcain;     th,  Sc  locA;     g.  go;     Ujcto;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  skng;     tb,  then;  th,  CAin;     w,  trig;    wh,  whig;    ih,  axure.— See  KBT. 
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generally  played,  the  number  has  been  re- 
duced to  five,  and  in  this  form  it  is  common 
to  count  by  tricks  alone.  A  rubber  consists 
of  a  series  of  three  games,  and  is  won  bv  the 
side  that  secures  two  of  them.  Should  one 
partv  gain  two  games  in  succession,  the 
tlitrd  of  the  rubber  is  not  played. 
Whistle  (whisIX  vi  pret  &  pp.  whittUd; 
ppr.  whittling.  [A.  Sax.  htoistlian,  to  whistle, 
to  pipe;  Dan.  hvinU,  to  hiss,  to  whistle;  Sw. 
hvima,  to  whistle;  Icel.  hvMa,  to  whisper. 
An  imitative  word  like  whimer,  wheeze, 
whizz,  (frc]  1.  To  utter  a  kind  of  musical 
sound  by  pressing  the  breath  through  a  small 
orifice  formed  by  contracting  the  lips. 

tVhisU*  then  to  me 
At  signal  that  thou  hear'st  something  approach. 

Shak. 
While  the  plouehman  near  at  hand, 
WhiiUts  o  er  tne  furrow'd  land.  Miltott. 

2.  To  utter  a  more  or  less  sharp  or  piercing 
tone,  or  series  of  tones,  as  birds. 

Sometimes  the  throstle  whistUd  strong.  Tennyson. 

8.  To  produce  a  sound  or  sounds  by  means 
of  a  particular  kind  of  wind-instrument,  or 
by  steam  forced  through  a  small  orifice.— 
4.  To  sound  shrill  or  like  a  pipe. 

The  wild  winds  v/histU  and  the  billows  roar.    Pop«. 

WlilStle  (whisl),  v.t  L  To  form,  utter,  or 
modulate  by  whistling;  as,  to  whistle  a  tune 
or  air.  '  Tunes  . .  .  that  he  heard  the  car- 
men whistle.'  Shcde.  '  Whittling  a  random 
bar  of  Bonny  Doon.'  Tennyson.— 2.  To  call, 
direct,  or  signal  by  a  whistle. 

He  cast  off  his  friends  as  a  huntsman  his  paclc. 
For  he  knew,  when  he  pleased,  he  could  wMisiU 
them  back.  Goidsmith. 

—To  whistle  off,  to  send  off  by  a  whistle;  to 
send  from  the  fist  in  pursuit  of  prey:  a  term 
in  falconry;  hence,  to  dismiss  or  send  away 
generally;  to  turn  loose.  Nares  remarks  on 
the  following  quotation  that  a  hawk  seems 
to  have  been  usually  cast  off  in  this  way 
against  the  wind  when  sent  in  pursuit  of 

{>i'ey ;  with  it,  or  down  the  wind,  when  turned 
oose  or  abandoned. 

If  I  do  prove  her  haggard 
Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-strings 
I'd  wHitttt  her  ojf,  and  let  her  down  the  wind. 
To  prey  at  fortune.  Shak. 

Compare  the  following  extract. 

Have  you  not  seen,  when  whistled  from  the  fist. 
Some  falcon  stoops  at  what  her  eye  design'd. 

And,  with  her  eagerness  the  quarry  miss'd, 
Straiglit  flies  at  check,  and  clips  it  down  the  wind. 

DrydtH. 

—To  whistle  for  a  wind,  a  superstitious 
practice  among  old  seamen  of  whistling 
during  a  calm  to  obtain  a  breeze.  Such 
men  will  not  whistle  during  a  storm.— To  po 
whistle,  a  milder  form  of  to  go  to  the  deuce 
or  the  like. 

This  being  done,  let  the  lawfv  vhistU.    Shak. 

Your  fame  is  secure,  bid  the  critics  jro  v/histlt. 

Shtnstone. 

Whistle  (whisl),  n.  1.  A  more  or  less  pierc- 
ing or  sharp  sound  produced  by  pressing  the 
breath  through  a  small  orifice  formed  by 
contracting  tne  lips;  as,  the  merry  whistle 
of  a  bov.  —2.  Any  somewhat  similar  sound. 
as  (a)  the  shrill  note  of  a  bird.  '  The  great 
plover's  human  whittle.'  Tennyson.  (6)  A 
sound  of  this  kind  from  an  instrument:  as, 
the  harsh  whistU  of  the  locomotive  or  fog- 
signal  and  the  like.  'Ship-boys.  .  .  hear 
the  shrill  whistle  which  doth  order  give.' 
Shak.  (c)  A  sound  made  by  the  wind. — 3.  An 
instrument  or  apparatus  for  producing  such 
a  sound;  as.  (a)  the  small  pipe  used  in  signal- 
ling, <l^c.,  bv  boatswains,  huntsmen,  police- 
men. iVc.  (b)  The  small  tin  or  wooden  tube 
fitted  with  a  mouth-piece  and  pierced  gener- 
ally witli  six  holes,  used  as  a  musical  toy. 
(e)  'i1ie  instrument  sounded  by  escaping 
steam  used  as  signals,  alarms,  &c.,  on  rail- 
way en^^ines,  steam-ships,  and  the  like.— 
4.  The  mouth  or  throat,  principally  used  in 
the  colloquial  or  slang  phrase  to  wet  one's 
whistle  ( = to  take  a  draught  or  dram),  which, 
it  maybe  seen,  is  of  a  respectable  antiquity, 
and  no  doubt  arose  from  the  practice  of 
wetting  a  wooden  pipe  or  whistle  to  im- 
prove Uie  tone. 

As  any  lay  she  light  was,  and  JoUf 

So  was  hire  Joly  vhislU  wel  ywttk.      Chaucer, 

—  To  pay  for  one's  whistle,  or  to  pay  dear 
for  one's  whistle,  to  pay  a  high  price  for 
something  one  fancies;  to  pay  dearly  for  in- 
dulging one's  whim,  caprice,  fancy,  or  the 
like.  The  allusion  is  to  a  story  of  Benja- 
min Franklin's,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his 
nephew  setting  his  mind  upon  a  common 
whistle,  and  buying  it  for  four  times  its  real 
▼alue. 


If  a  man  likes  to  do  it,  he  mvaX  fay/or  his  whistle. 


Whistle-flsh  (whis'1-flsh),  n.  [According  to 
Yarrell  a  corruption  of  weaseVfish,  the  name 
of  mustela  (weasel)  being  given  to  this  or 
allied  fishes  among  the  Bomans.]  A  name 
given  to  the  sea  loach  or  three -bearded 
rockling  (if o(cUa  vulgaris),  a  fish  of  the  cod 
tribe  found  in  the  British  seas. 

Whistler  ( whisa^r),  n.  1.  One  who  whistlea 
2.  A  name  for  the  green  plover.  '  llie  screech- 
owl  and  the  whistler  shrill.'  J.  Webster, 
1623.-3.  A  species  of  marmot,  the  Arctomys 
pruinosus. 

Whistling -shop  (whis' ling- shop  X  n.  A 
spirit-shop.    [Slang.] 

*  Bless  your  heart,  sir,'  replied  Job;  'a  whistling' 
shof,  sir,  is  where  they  sell  spirits.'  Dickens. 

Whlstlyt  (whistTiX  orfi;.    Silently. 

Whit  (whit),  n.  [By  metathesis  from  A.  Sax. 
wUit,  a  creature,  a  wight,  a  whit  See  Wight. 
This  word  is  contained  in  aught,  naught  ] 
The  smallest  part  or  particle  imaginable;  a 
lot;  a  point;  an  iota;  a  tittle:  used  adverb- 
ially, and  generally  with  a  negative.  '  She 
no  whit  encumbered  with  her  store.'  Mil- 
ton. *  Every  whit  as  great  and  extraordi- 
nary.'   South. 

.  So  shall  I  no  whit  be  behind.  Shak. 

It  does  not  me  a  whit  displease.        dnuley. 

White  (whit),  a.  [A.  Sax.  hwtt,  D.  wit,  Icel. 
hvitr,  Dan.  hvid,  8w.  hvit,  O.  weiss,  Gk>th. 
hveits;  cog.  Skr.  ^veta,  white,  gvit,  to  shine; 
akin  trA«at.  which  is  so  called  from  itscoloiir.j 

1.  Being  of  the  colour  of  pure  snow;  reflect- 
ing to  the  eye  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum 
combined;  not  tinged  or  tinted  with  any  of 
the  proper  colours  or  their  compounds; 
snowy:  the  opposite  of  black  or  dark;  as, 
white  paper;  a  white  skin.— 2.  Destitute  of 
colour  in  the  cheelca,  or  of  the  tinge  of  blood 
colour;  pale;  pallid;  bloodless,  as  from  fear 
or  cowardice.  '  'J'o  turn  white  and  swoon  at 
tragic  shows.'  Shak.  '  How  many  cowards 
.  .  .  have  livers  white  as  milk.'  Shak.  '  Or 
whispering  with  white  lips— the  foel  they 
come.'  ^fron.—Z.  Having  the  colour  of 
purity;  free  from  spot  or  guilt;  pure;  clean; 
stainless.  'Calumny  the  whitest  virtue 
strikes.'  Shak. 

No  whiter  page  than  Addison's  remains.      Pefe. 

4.  Gray,  grayish-white,  silvery,  or  hoary,  as 
from  age,  grief,  fear,  &c.  '  A  head  so  old 
and  white  as  this.'  Shak. 

My  hair  is  grav.  but  not  with  years. 
Nor  grew  it  white  on  a  single  nieht. 
As  men's  have  grown  from  sud(wn  fears.    Byron. 

5.  t  Fair;  specious. 

Ye  caused  all  this  fare,  ...  for  all  your  wordes 
whit*.  Chaucer. 

6.  Lucky;  favourable:  probably  from  white 
having  this  meaning  among  the  Bomans. 

On  the  whole  the  dominie  reckoned  this  as  one  of 
the  white  days  of  his  life.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

[Nots.  For  a  number  of  compounds  formed 
with  white-  as  their  first  member,  see  below. 
In  a  good  many  of  these  instances  it  is  often 
printed  as  a  separate  word.] 
white  f  whit),  n.  L  One  of  the  natural  colours 
of  bodies,  but  not  strictly  a  colour,  for  it  is 
produced  by  the  combination  of  all  the  pris- 
matic colours,  mixed  in  the  same  propor- 
tions as  they  exist  in  the  solar  rays;  the 
colour  of  snow;  the  lightest  colouring  mat- 
ter or  pigment,  or  the  hue  produced  by 
such. 

My  Nan  shall  be  the  queen  of  all  the  fairies. 

Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white.  Shak. 

2.  Something  or  a  part  of  something  having 
the  colour  of  snow;  specifically,  (a)  the  cen- 
tral part  in  the  butt  in  archery  which  was 
formerly  painted  white;  the  centre  or  mark 
at  which  an  arrow  or  other  missile  is  aimed. 

Twas  I  woo  the  wager,  though  you  hit  the  white. 

Shak. 

(b)  The  albumen  of  an  egg,  or  that  pellucid 
viscous  fluid  which  surrounds  the  yolk;  also, 
the  name  given  sometimes  to  the  corres- 
ponding part  of  a  seed,  or  the  farinaceous 
matter  surrounding  the  embryo,  (e)  That 
part  of  the  ball  of  the  eye  surrounding  the 
iris  or  coloured  pari  (a)  A  member  of  the 
white  race  of  mankind;  as.  the  despised 
poor  whites  of  the  Southern  United  States, 
white  (whlt),  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  whited;  ppr. 
whiting.  To  make  white;  to  whiten;  to 
whitewash. 

His  raiment  became  shining,  exceeding  white  as 
snow,  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  white  them. 

Mark  is.  3. 
God  shall  smite  thee,  thoa  whited  wall   Ac.  xxiii.  3. 


insect  of  the  family  Tennitidn.    See  Tl&- 

MITES. 

Whlte-antlmony  (whit'an-ti-mo-niX  Na- 
tive antimony  tnoxide  (Sb|()A 

White-arsenic  (whit'Ar-sen-ik),  n.  Anesi- 
ous  oxide  (AsjOw). 

Whlte-ash  (wblt'ashX  n.  An  American  tree, 
the  Fraxinus  amerieana. 

White-halt  (whlta>at),  n.  A  fish  of  the 
genus  Clupea,  the  C.  alba,  long  regarded  as 
the  fry  of  the  shad.  It  al)ounds  in  the 
I'hames  during  spring  and  summer,  and  its 
fiesh  is  much  prized  by  the  Londoners,  who 
resort  to  Greenwich  and  Blackwall  to  enjoy 


Whltet  (whitXv.i.  To  grow  white;  to  whiten. 
Ge»rg*  Eliot.     \  Whlte-ailt  (whit'antX  n.    A  neuropteroos 


White-bait  {.aupea  alba). 

white-bait  dinners.  The  white-bait  is  a  small 
fish  attaining  a  length  of  2  to  5  inches,  is  pale 
silvery  in  colour  with  a  greenish  hue  on  the 
back.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Thames,  ss 
was  formerly  believed,  as  it  occurs  in  the 
Clyde,  Forth,  and  H umber,  and  has  also 
been  taken  off  the  Isle  of  Wight  It  hss 
become  a  custom  for  the  members  of  the 
English  cabinet  to  assemble  in  some  state 
at  Greenwich  previous  to  the  prorogation 
of  parliament  in  autumn  to  partake  of  a 
white-bait  dinner. 

White-hay  (whifb&X  n.  A  tree  of  the  genus 
Magnolia,  the  M.  glauea.  It  grows  in  wet 
ground  in  the  eastern  and  some  of  the  mid- 
dle states  of  North  America.  The  baric  and 
seed-cones  are  used  as  tonics. 

White -heam,  Whlte-heam-tree  (whit'- 
b6m,  whIt'b6m-tr6X  n.  A  tree  of  the  genus 
Pyrus,  the  P.  Aria.  It  inhabits  the  rocks 
of  the  west  and  north  of  England,  where  it 
forms  an  ornamental  tree.    See  Ptrvs. 

White-bear  (whitOi&r),  n.  The  polar  l)ear 
See  Bear. 

White-beard  (whitl)erdX  n.  A  man  havinff 
a  white  or  gray  beard;  a  graybeard;  an  old 
man. 

White-beards  have  amed  their  thin  and  hairlea 

scalps 
Against  thy  majesty.  Shak. 

White-blase  (whifbl&zX  n.  Same  aa  ITftito- 
face. 

White-bonnet  (whlfbon-net),  n.  A  ficti- 
tious bidder  at  sales  by  auction;  a  puffer 
(which  seeX 

White-bottle  (whit'bot-lX  n.  A  Britirii 
plant,  SHene  in/lata,  also  called  Bladdsr- 
campion.    See  SiLBNB. 

Whlteboy  (whit'boiX  n.  l.t  An  old  term 
of  endearment  applied  to  a  favourite  son, 
dependant,  and  the  like;  a  darling.  '  One 
of  God's  white-boys.*    Bunyan, 


The  pope  was  loath  to  adventure  hb  darlings  into 
danger.  Those  whiteboys  were  to  stay  at  home  with 
his  Holiness,  their  tender  father.  Fnlltr. 

2.  A  member  of  an  illegal  association  formed 
in  Ireland  about  1760.  The  association  con- 
sisted of  starving  day  labourers,  evicted 
farmers,  and  others  in  a  like  condition,  who 
used  to  assemble  at  nights  to  destroy  the 
property  of  harsh  landlords  or  their  agents, 
the  Protestant  clergy,  the  tithe  collectors,  or 
any  others  that  had  made  themselves  ob- 
noxious in  the  localitv.  In  many  cases  they 
did  not  confine  their  acta  of  aggression 
merely  to  plunder  and  destruction,  but  even 
went  the  length  of  murder. 

The  Whitekoysvi  styled  themselves  because  during 
their  nocturnal  excursions  they  covered  their  asttal 
attire  with  white  shirts.  This  disgube  was  lued 
principally  to  enable  them,  while  scouring  thromfh 
the  darkness,  to  recognize  each  other.  The  H'kttt- 
boys  made  war.  ostensibly,  against  the  ciactioii  <A 
tithes.  Bantm 

Whlteboylsm  (wh1tl>oi-innX  ^  The  prin- 
ciples or  practice  of  the  Whiteboya 

Wnlte-biant  (whitl>rantx  n.  [See  Bbaxt. 
Brbntooosb.  ]  A  species  of  the  duck  kind, 
the  Anas  hyperborea. 

Whlte-bu|r  (whlf  bugX  n.  An  insect  of  the 
bug  kind,  which  injures  vines  and  some 
other  species  of  fruit 

White -campion  (whit-kam'pi-onX  n.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Silene,  the  5.  sttUata. 

white-cap  (whifkapX  n.  1.  The  tree  spar- 
row or  mountain  sparrow.Pyrjirtfa  m^ntana. 
2.  The  horse-mnshroom,  Agarious  arvtngit. 

Whlte-caterpUlar  (whitiat^r-pfllArX  «•• 
The  larva  of  the  magpie-moth. 

White-cedar  (whit'a^«rXn.  An  American 
tree  of  the  genos  CuprewuSk  C  thyoidss. 


F&te,  fir,  fat,  fftll;       mi,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin:     ndte,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  byll;       oil.  pound;      tt,  8c.  abtne;       y,  8c  fry- 
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Whlteeb&pel-cart  (whlt'chap-el-klrt).  n, 
(Vrom  beuig  a  style  of  vehicle  originally 
mnch  used  about  WhiUehapel  in  London.  ] 
A  Usht,  two-wheeled  spring  car^  such  as  is 
used  by  grocers,  butchers,  Ac,  lor  delirer- 
log  goods  to  their  customers.  Often  called 
Chapet-eart. 

White -dorer  (whIt-kld'vtoX  n,  A  small 
species  of  perennial  clover,  the  Trtfolium 
repent,  bearing  white  flowers.     See  Tu- 

FOUUM. 

Whlte^coat  (whltlcdt).  n.  A  seal-fisher's 
name  for  tiie  slcin  of  a  seal-calf,  when  such 
skins  weigh  only  00  to  70  lbs.  to  the  dosen. 

Wblte^ooppar  (whItlcop-pteX  ^  Same  as 
Padrfong  and  Tutenag. 

Wblte-orop  (whItlcropX  n.  A  name  given 
by  agricnltuiists  to  grain  crops,  as  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  rye,  which  wniten  or  lose 
their  green  colour  as  they  ripen:  in  contra* 
distinction  to  green-erop,  root-crop^  Ac. 

WUtd^ear  (whifdrX  tt.  A  bird,  the  fallow- 
finch  or  wheat-ear. 

Wlllte-fltoe  (whlt'f^).  n.  A  white  mark  in 
the  forehead  of  a  horse,  descending  almost 
to  the  nose 

Whlte-fitoed  (whIt'fastX  a.  I.  Havhig  a 
wliite  or  pale  face,  as  from  fear,  illness,  or 
the  like. —2.  Having  a  white  front  or  surface. 
'That  pale,  that  whUe  faced  shore.'  Shak. 

WlIlte-niy<nire<l(whIt-f&'v«rdX  a.  Wearing 
white  or  marriage  favours.  'The  wAito- 
/arottrgd  horses.'    Tennyton.    [Bare.) 

Whlte-feaUier  (whlt-feTU'drX  n.  The  svm- 
bol  of  cowardice,  a  term  introduced  in  days 
when  cock-fighting  was  in  vogue.  As  a  game- 
cock has  no  white  feathers,  a  white  feather 
was  a  proof  that  a  bird  was  not  game. 
Oenerally  used  in  such  phrases  as  to  show 
the  white-feather,  to  have  a  white-feather  in 
one'i  wing =io  show  cowardice,  to  behave 
like  a  coward. 

*  H*  has  a  nthite-ftrnthtr  in  his  wittf  thte  same 
We«tbunUUt  after  a .'  said  Sintoo  of  HackDuni.  tome- 
what  scandalized  by  his  ready  surrender.  *  He'U 
ne'er  6il  his  father's  boots.'  Sir  IK  Seott. 

Wblte-fllm  (whit'flimX  h.  A  white  film 
growing  over  the  eyes  of  sheep,  and  causing 
Blindness. 

Wlllte-lUh(whIt'flshX  n.  1.  A  general  name 
for  whitings  and  haddocks.  —  2.  A  small 
American  fish.  Aloea  menhaden,  caught  in 
immense  quantities,  and  used  for  manuring 
land  on  the  southern  border  of  Connecticut, 
along  the  sound.— 3.  A  fish  of  the  saimon 
family,  belonging  to  the  genus  Coregonus, 
C.  eapidue.  found  in  the  lakes  of  North 
America.  See  Coreoonvs.  —  i.  The  white- 
whale  or  beluga.   See  BiLCOA. 

Wblteflawt  (whIt'fl»X  n.  A  whittow.  Hol- 
land. 

WUte-fOOt  (whit'fut).  n.  A  white  mark  on 
the  foot  of  a  horse,  between  the  fetlock  and 
the  coffin. 

Wblte-frUr  (whf f  fri-«rX  n.  A  friar  of  the 
Carmelite  order,  and  so  called  from  the 
white  cloaks  worn  by  the  brethren  of  the 
order.    See  Carxkliti. 

Wblte^CUm  (whif  gumX  n.  Strophulue  al- 
bidut.  a  species  of  sum-rash,  in  which  the 
pimples  are  small,  hard,  and  whitish. 

wliiie- gunpowder  (whit'gun-pou-ddrX  n. 
A  bUstint^  mixture  composed  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  dried  ferrucyauide  of  potassium, 
and  sugar.  It  is  now  rarely  usea  owing  to 
liability  to  explosion  during  manufacture, 
transport,  or  the  like. 

White-handed  ( whf t-hand'ed).  a.  L  Hav- 
ing white  hands.  Shak.— 2.  Having  pure, 
unstained  hands;  not  tainted  with  guilt. 
Milton. 

White-heat  (whIt1i«tX  n.  That  degree  of 
heat  at  which  bodies  become  incandescent 
and  appear  white  from  the  bright  glow 
which  they  emit. 

White-herring  (wh!t-her1ngX  n.  The  com- 
mon herring  fresh  or  saited.  out  not  smoked 
for  preservation:  contradistinguished  from 
red-herring. 

White-horehonnd  (whlt-hdKhoundX  n.  A 
plant  of  the  i^enus  Marrubium,  M.  vulgare. 
See  HORIHOU.VD. 

White-iron  (whit-I'«mX  n.  Thin  sheet-iron 
covered  witti  a  coating  of  tin. 

WUte-land  (whiriand).  n.  A  tough  clayey 
soil,  of  a  whitish  hue  when  dry,  but  black- 
ish after  rain. 

White-lead  (whItledX  n.  A  carbonate  of 
lead,  mnch  used  in  painting;  oemae.  It  is 
prepared  by  expoaing  sheets  of  lead  to  the 
fumes  of  an  acid,  usually  vinegar,  and  sus- 
pending them  until  the  surface  becomes 
tncmsted  with  a  white  coat,  which  receives 
Mveral  washings  in  vata,  from  wliich  it  it 


lifted  out  in  the  state  of  a  paste  with  wood 
spoons,  and  laid  on  drying  tables  to  prepare 
it  for  the  market  When  mixed  with  vary- 
ing quantities  of  ground  sulphate  of  baryta 
it  is  known  as  Venice  White,  Hamburg 
White,  Dutch  WhiU,  Ac. 

White-leather  (wh!t-leTH'6rX  n.  Leather 
tanned  with  alum  and  salt,  a  process  which 
does  not  discolour  the  hide  or  give  it  the 
brown  appearance  due  to  tanning  by  oak- 
baric,  Ac. 

White-leg  (whltlegX  n.  PhUgmatia  doUm. 
See  under  FHLKOMASIA. 

White-lie  (whIt'UX  n.  A  lie  for  which 
some  kind  of  excuse  can  be  offered;  a  false 
statement  made  in  the  interest  of  peace, 
reconciliation,  harmless  sport,  or  the  like; 
a  harmless  or  non-malicious  falsehood. 

I  wish  Uiat  word  '  fib*  was  out  of  the  English  lan- 
guage; and  whitt-Jie  drummed  out  after  it 

Miss  Esifew*rth. 

Whlte-Ught  (whItlitX  n.  l.  luvhyria,  the 
name  generally  given  to  the  light  which- 
comes  directly  from  the  sun.  and  which  has 
not  been  decomposed  by  refraction  in  pass- 
ing through  a  transparent  prism.— 2.  A  light 
produced  artificially,  and  used  as  signals, 
Ac 

White -Illy  (whitli-li),  n.  A  well-known 
garden  plant,  the  LUwim  eandidum.  See 
LILT. 

White-lime  (whltHmX  n.  A  solution  or 
preparation  of  lime  used  for  whitewashing; 
a  variety  of  whitewash. 

WUte-llmed  (whltnimdX  a.  Whitewashed 
or  plastered  with  lime.    Shak. 

White-line  (whlt'UnX  n-  In  printing,  a 
void  space,  broader  than  usual,  left  between 
lines.  In  Scotch  printing-houses  it  is  callea 
a  BlarJc-lins. 

White-listed  (whIt-Ust'edX  a.  Havins  white 
stripes  or  Usts  on  a  darker  sround  (the  tree 
in  the  quotation  having  been  torn  with 

lightningX 

He  raised  his  eyes  and  saw 
The  tree  that  shooe  wAterVu/MT through  the  gloom. 

Tsnfiys0H. 

Whlte-liyered  (whltliv-^rd),  a.  [From  an 
old  notion  that  feeble,  pusillanimous  per- 
sons had  pale  coloured  or  bloodless  livers. 
Compare  Shakspere's  'How  many  cowards 
.  .  .  inward  searoh'd.  have  livers  white  as 
milk.']  Having  a  pale  look;  feeble;  cow- 
ardly. 

They  need  not  be  milk-topt  nor  whiU'tiverttl 
knights.  Latitmr. 

For  Bardolph.  he  is  whits4ivered  and  red-faced ; 
by  the  means  whereof  a'  &ces  it  out.  hut  fights  not. 

Shak. 

Whltelyt  (whItliX  adv.  Like  or  coming 
near  to  white;  whitish.  '  A  whitely  wanton 
with  a  velvet  brow.*    Shak. 

White-manganese  (whIt'mang-ga-ndzX  n. 
An  oro  of  manganese;  carbonate  of  manga- 
nese. 

White-meat  (wh1t'm«tX  n.  l.  Food  made 
of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  the  like. 
'Countrymen  which  feed  on  whitemeatt 
madeofmilk.'  CSomden.— 2.  Certain  delicate 
flesh  used  for  food,  as  poultry,  rabbita,  veal, 
and  the  like.    Simmonda. 

White-metal  (whlt-met'alX  n.  l.A  general 
name  applied  to  any  alloy  in  which  zinc, 
tin,  nicxel.  or  lead  is  used  in  such  quantity 
as  to  give  it  a  white  colour:  Britannia-metal. 
German  silver,  queen's  metal,  and  pewter 
are  examples.— 2.  Any  of  the  soft  metals, 
usually  of  a  light  colour,  used  for  bearings 
in  machinery. 

White-money  (whif  mnn-iX  n.  Silver  coin. 

Whiten  (whlrnXe. L  [  White,  and  verb-form- 
ing suffix  -en.]  To  make  white ;  to  bleach ; 
to  blanch:  as,  to  whiten  cloth.  'The  broad 
stream  of  the  Foyle  then  whitened  by  vast 
flocks  of  wild  swana'    Jiaeaulay. 

Whiten  (whIt'nX  v  i.  To  grow  white;  to  turn 
or  become  white;  as.  the  hair  whitene  with 
age;  the  sea  whitem  with  foam.  '  Willows 
i{%tf«n.  aspens  ouiver.'    Tennyton. 

Whltener  (whlt^n-^rX  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  bleaches  or  makes  white. 

Whiteness  ( whlt'nesX  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  white;  white  colour,  or  freedom  from 
any  darkness  or  obscurity  on  the  surface.— 
2.  Want  of  a  sanguineous  tinge  in  the  face; 
paleness,  as  from  siduiess,  terror,  grief,  or 
the  like. 

Thou  tremUeat.  and  the  whifetuss  in  thy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  toague  to  tell  thy  errand.    Shah. 

8  Purity;  cleannaas;  freedom  from  stain  or 
blemislL 

He  had  kept 
The  whOtmess  of  his  toul,  and  thus  mea  o'er  him 


He  to  whom  she  told  her  sins,  or  what 
Her  ali  but  utter  whittnsss  held  for  sin. 
Spaka  often  with  him  of  the  Holy  GraiL 

Ttnnyten. 

Whitening  (whIt'ningX  n.  1-  The  act  or 
process  of  making  white.  —1  Whiting  (wliich 
seei 

Whitening-Stone  (whit'ningstonx  n.  A 
sharpening  and  polishing  stone  employed 
bv  cutlers;  a  name  given  in  the  Sheffield 
district  to  a  finishing  grindstone  of  a  tiner 
texture  than  the  common  large  ordinary 
sandstones.    Simmondt. 

White-nun  (whIt'nunX  n.  The  smew.  See 
Smkw. 

White-oak  (wh!t'6k).  n.  A  species  of  oak. 
the  Quereut  alba,  a  native  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  of  parts  of  Canada. 

Whlte-plne  (whit'pInX  n.  The  Pinve  Stro- 
buM,  one  of  tne  most  valuable  and  interest- 
ing species  of  pines,  common  to  Canada  and 
the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  much  used  in  domestic  arohitecture. 
See  Pink, 

White-poplar  (wh!t-pop1&rX  n.  A  tree  of 
the  poplar  kind,  sometimes  called  ihnAbele- 
tree;  PopxUue  alba.    See  Poplab. 

White-poppy  (wh!t-pop'piX  n.  A  species 
of  poppy  {Papaver  iomn^erum)  cultivated 
for  the  opium  which  is  obtained  from  its 
capsules.    See  Papaykr. 

Whlte-pot  (whIt'potX  n.  A  kind  of  dish  now 
made  of  nmk,  slicea  roll,  eggs,  sugar,  &c.. 
baked  in  a  pot  or  in  a  bowl  placed  in  a 
quick  oven. 

IVhiU-fot  thick  is  my  Buxoroa's  fare.       Gay. 

White-predpitate  (whit;pr§.sip;i-t&t).  n. 
Chloramide  of  merouir  (NHsHgClX  a  com- 
pound obtained  by  adding  caustic  ammonia 
to  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  It  is 
a  white  insoluble  powder,  much  used  in 
medicine  as  an  external  application.  It  is 
sometimes  called  white  calyx  of  mercury. 

White -padding  (whIt'pad-ingX  n.  i.  A 
pudding  made  of  milk,  eggs,  flour,  and  but- 
ter.—2.  A  kind  of  sausage  made  in  Scotland 
of  oatmeal  mixed  witli  suet,  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt^  and  stuffed  into  a  proper 
intestine. 

Whlte-pyrltes  ( whlt-pi-rTtfiz  or  -pintsX  n. 
An  ore  of  a  tin-white  colour,  passing  into  a 
brass-yellow  and  steel-gray,  occurring  in 
octahedral  crystals,  sometimes  stalactitical 
and  botryoidal.  It  is  a  disulphide  of  iron, 
FeS*. 

White-rent  (whlt'rentX  n.  l.  in  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  a  rent  or  auty  of  8d.,  payable 
yearly  by  every  tinner  to  the  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall, as  lord  of  the  soiL— 2.  A  kind  of  rent 
paid  in  silver  or  white  money. 

Whlte-rope  (whif  rApX  n.  Bope  not  satur- 
ated with  tar;  untarred  rope. 

White-rot  ( whit'rot ).  n.  [  From  being  er- 
roneously supposed  to  cause  rot  in  the  ani- 
mals that  feed  on  it]  A  British  plant  of 
the  genus  Hydrocoiyle,  H.  vu^rie,  called 
also  J/ar«A-i>ennyioort.    See  Htorooottul 

Whites  ( whitsX  n.ol.  1 .  Same  as  LeueorrhoBa 
2.  A  superior  kind  of  flour  made  from  white 
wheat  —3.  Cloth  goods  of  a  plain  white 
colour.  '  Long  cloths  for  the  Turkey  trade, 
called  Salisbury  whitee.'  Defoe.— A.  White 
garments.  'That  the  dean  of  our  chapel .  .  . 
cume  duly  thither  to  prayers  ...  in  his 
whites.'    ueylin. 

White-salt  ( whIt'siatX  n.  Salt  dried  and 
calcined;  decrepitated  salt 

White-Shark  (whlt'shlU-k).  n.  A  species  of 
shark.  Carehariae  vulgant.    See  Shark. 

Whitesmith  (whitesmith). n.  1.  A  tinsmith. 
2.  A  worker  in  iron  who  finishes  or  polishes 
the  work,  in  distinction  from  those  who 
forge  it. 

White-spmoe  (whif  sprtts).  n.  A  species  of 
spruce.  Abiee  alba.    See  BPRUCI. 

Whltespur  (whlt'sp^r).  n.  In  chivalry,  a 
title  given  to  a  certain  class  of  esquires, 
from  the  spurs  which  they  wore  at  their 
creation. 

White-sqnall  (whlt'skwul).  n.  a  violent 
and  dangerous  gust  of  wind  which  occurs  in 
or  near  the  tropics,  without  having  its  ap- 
proach indicated  by  clouds,  but  accompanied 
with  white  broken  water  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  which  is  torn  up  by  the  violence  of 
the  wind. 

Whitester  (wh!fst6rX  n.  A  bleacher;  a 
whitster.    [Local.] 

Whltestone  (whIt'stdnX  n.  A  variety  of 
granite  composed  essentially  of  felspar,  but 
containing  mica  and  other  minerals.  It  is 
the  weitt-etein  of  Werner,  and  the  eurite  of 
French  geologists. 

Whlte-swelluig  (whif  swel-fng).  n.  A  pop- 
ular name  for  all  severe  diieases  of  the 


oh,  eAsia;     tht  Sc  loch;     g.  go;     J,>ob;     fi.  Fr.  ton;     ng.  ting;     TB.  then;  th.  thin;    w,  wig;    wh,  whig;   xh,  azure. ~8ee  Kit. 
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jolnU  which  are  the  result  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation in  the  bones,  cartilages,  or  mem- 
branes constituting  the  joint  Among  the 
diseases  linown  under  this  name  are:  (a) 
aoote  or  clironic  inilammation  of  the  syuo- 
▼ial  membrane;  (6)  pulpy  thickening  of  the 
synoTial  membrane;  (e)  ulceration  of  the 
cartilages;  (d)  scrofmous  diseases  of  the 
joints  beginning  in  the  bones.  They  may 
arise  as  effects  of  phlebitis,  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, syphilis,  scrofula,  or  mercury.  The 
knee,  ankle,  wrist,  and  elbow  are  the  joints 
most  subject  to  white-swellings. 

Wblte-taU  ( whif  tal),  n.  A  bird,  the  wheat- 
ear.     See  WUXAT-EAB. 

Wllite-thom  (whIt'thomX  n.  The  common 
hKwihom,CratoBgtuOxyaeantha.  See  Haw- 
thorn. 

Wllite-tliroat  fwhlt'thrdt).n.  A  small  sing- 
ing bird  belonging  to  the  family  of  warblers. 
The  common  white-throat  (Sylvia  undata) 
attains  a  length  of  6  inches,  is  of  a  reddisli- 
brown  colour  above,  brownish-white  below, 
the  throat  being  pure  white.  It  frequents 
gardens  and  hedges,  and  is  a  regular  summer 
visitor  to  the  British  Islands,  arriving  about 
the  middle  of  April  and  departing  in  autumn. 
Some  of  its  not^  are  harsh,  others  are  pleas- 
ing ;  but  it  is  said  to  sing  very  melodiously 
in  captivity.  The  lesser  white-Uiroat  is  the 
SylvM  ourrtMo,  which  is  dark-gray  above 
and  white  below.  It  also  is  a  summer  visi- 
tor to  Britain. 

Wblte-^trlol  (whlfvit-ri-olX  a  The  old 
name  for  sulphate  of  zinc,  employed  in 
medicine  as  an  emetic  and  tonic.  See 
Zinc. 

Wllitewash  (whlt'woshX  n.  A  wash  or 
liquid  composition  for  whitening  something; 
as,  (a)  a  wash  for  making  the  skin  fair. 

The  clergy  .  .  .  were  very  roudi  taken  up  in  re- 
forminf;  the  female  world;  I  have  heard  a  whole 
sermon  against  a  wMifewash.  Addison. 

(6)  A  composition  of  lime  and  water,  or  of 
whiting,  size,  and  water,  used  for  whitening 
the  plaster  of  walls,  ceilings,  Ac. 

The  plasterer  .  .  .  obliterated,  by  his  whiiewnsh, 
all  the  smoky  memorials  which  former  tenants  had 
left  upon  the  celling.  yoMtuan. 

Wllltewaall  (whlt'wosh),  v.t  l.  To  cover 
with  a  white  liouid  composition,  as  with 
lime  and  water,  oc.— 2.  To  make  white;  to 
give  a  fair  external  appearance  to ;  to  clear 
nrom  imputations;  to  restore  the  reputation 
of. 

IVhittwtuk  him,  mhilemmsh  him ;  Farty,  they  say. 
Can  wash  the  fmilest  stains  away.  FrtutL 

&  To  clear  an  insolvent  or  bankrupt  of  the 
debts  he  owes  by  a  judicial  process.    [Col- 

lOQl 

Wmtewasher  (whif  wosh-^r),  n.  One  who 
whitewashes  the  walls  or  ceUings  of  apart- 
ments. 

WUte-water  (whItVa-terX  n.  A  disease  of 
sheep  of  a  dangerous  kind. 

Wblte-wax  (whIt'waksX  n.  Bleached  bees'- 
wax. 

Wtalto-weed  (whltVedX  n.  [From  the  col- 
our of  its  flowers.  ]  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  ox-eye  daisy,  a  coinposite  plant  of  the 
genus  Chrysanthemum  IC.  LeueanUiemutn). 

wliite-w&ale  (whif  whalX    Same  as  WhUe- 

Wblte-wlllOW  (whIfwU-ldX  n.  A  British 
tree  of  the  genus  Salix,  the  8.  alba.  See 
Willow. 

Wblte-Wine  (whif  wtnX  n.  Any  wine  of  a 
clear  transparent  colour,  bordering  on  white, 
as  Madeira,  Sherry,  &c. :  opposed  to  wine  of 
a  deep  red  colour,  as  Port  and  Burgundy. 

Wlllte-wltCh  (whifwich).  n.  A  wizard  or 
witcti  of  a  iMueflcent  or  good-natured  dispo- 
sition. 

The  common  people  caU  him  a  wiard.  a  wMitt- 
witch,  a  conjuror,  a  cunning  man.  Addison. 

Her  qualifications  as  while-witch  were  boundless 
cunning,  equally  boundless  good-nature,  considerable 
knowledge  of  human  weaknesses,  some  mesmeric 
power,  some  skill  ia  'yarbs.'  as  she  called  her  sim- 
ples. &c.  Kingstcy. 

Wblte-WOOd  (wh!t'w\|dX  n.  A  name  applied 
to  a  large  number  of  trees,  as  THia  ameri- 
eana,  Liriodendrcn  tulip\fera,  Ac. 

WMtflawt  (whit'flft),  n.  (See  Whitlow.  1 
Whitlow.  ' The  nails  fain  off  by  tehi{/lawi. ^ 
Herrick. 

Wllither  (whiTH'drX  adv,  FOB.  tPhid4r, 
A.  Sax.  hwyder,  hvoider,  whither,  from  the 
stem  of  who,  what,  and  locative  sufflx  ther, 
of  the  same  origin  as  the  Skr.  compar.  sufllx 
•tor;  closely  akin  to  whether.  Comp.  thither.] 
\.  To  what  place:  used  interrogatively. 

ly hither  away  so  fast  t  Shah. 

I  stray'd,  I  knew  not  whithtr        iiiU»H, 


[In  the  latter  quotation  used  as  the  indirect 

interrogative.] 

2.  To  which  place:  nsed  relatively. 

IVhither  when  as  they  came,  they  fell  at  word*. 

S/etutr. 
Then  they  fled 
Into  thb  abbey  whither  we  pursued  them.    SMak. 

8.t  To  what  point  or  degree. 

IVhither  at  length  wih  thou  abuse  our  patience? 

£.  yensen, 

[This  is  a  literal  translation  of  Cicero's  well- 
known  '  Quousque  tandem  abutere  patientia 
nostra?'  addressed  to  Catiline.]— 4 1  Whi- 
thersoever. 


Thou  Shalt  let  her  go  whither  she  win. 

Deut 
A  fool  go  with  thy  soul  whither  it  goes 


DeuL  xsL  t4. 
I    ShoM. 


Where  has  now  to  a  considerable  extent 
taken  the  place  of  tphither;  thus,  it  would 
seem  rather  affected  to  say  '  whither  ttrt  you 
ffoingf  instead  of  'where  are  you  going?' 
Whither  is  still  used,  however,  in  the  more 
elevated  or  serious  style,  or  when  precision 
is  required. 

Wliitner8oever(whiTH'6r-86-ev-«rXadv.  To 
whatever  place. 

Master.  I  will  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest 

Mat.  viC  zo. 

Whitherward  t  (whiTH'6r-wdrd),  adv.  To- 
wards which  placa    Chancer. 

Whiting  (whit'ingX  n.  [From  white.  In 
meaning  1  with  dim.  term,  -ina ;  in  2  with 
term,  of  verbal  noun. )  1.  A  well-known  flsh 
belonging  to  the  Oadidse  or  cod  tribe,  and 
genus  Blerlangtts,  M.  vutgarie.  It  abounds 
on  all  the  British  coasts,  and  comes  in  large 
shoals  towards  the  shore  in  January  and 
February.  It  exceeds  all  the  other  fishes  of 
its  tribe  in  its  delicacy  and  lightness  as  an 


Wiutjin;  {Aierlaitgits  vnlgaris). 

article  of  food.  It  is  readily  distinguished 
from  the  cod.  haddock,  and  bib  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  barbule  on  the  chin,  the  under 
iaw  is  shorter  than  the  upper,  there  is  a 
black  spot  at  the  base  of  the  first  ray  of  the 
pectonus,  and  the  tail  is  even  at  Uie  end. 
It  does  not  usually  exceed  1^  lb.  in  weight 
2.  Fine  chalk  pulverized  and  freed  from  all 
impurities  by  elutriation;  nsed  in  white- 
washing, distemper  painting,  for  cleaning 
plate,  &C. 

When  you  clean  jour  plate,  leave  the  whainr  to 
be  plainly  seen  in  aO  the  chinks.  Swi/L 

Whitlng-inop  t  (whit'ing-mopX  a  i.  A 
young  whiting. 

They  will  swim  you  their  measures,  like  whiting- 
mefs,  as  if  their  feet  were  fins.  JImm.  6*  FU 

2.  Fig.  a  fair  lass;  a  pretty  giri. 

I  have  a  stomach,  and  could  content  myself 
With  this  pretty  whiting-mof.  Maesingtr. 

Whltlng-pollatikCwhlfing-porakXn.  Same 

Whlting-pout  (whltlng-pout),  n.  A  British 
flsh  of  the  cod  family  (Qadidse)  and  genus 
Morrhua,  M.  lueea.  The  body  is  white,  the 
length  about  a  foot.  It  has  the  first  element 
in  its  name  from  a  dark  spot  at  the  orieln 
of  the  pectoral  fin.  in  which  it  resembles 
the  whiting,  owing  the  second  element  pout 
to  a  power  it  possesses  of  inflating  a  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  eyes  and  other  parts 
of  the  head.    Called  also  Bib. 

Whlting-tlinet  (whIfing-timXn.  Bleach- 
ing-time.    Shak. 

Whitish  (wbit'ishX  a.  Somewhat  white; 
white  in  a  moderate  degree.    Boyle. 

WhitlahnoM  (whit'ish-nesX  n.  The  quality 
of  being  somewhat  white.   Boyle. 

Whltleather  (whitaeTH-«rX  n.  L  Leather 
dressed  with  alum;  white  leather  — 2.  A 
whitish,  broad,  tough,  elastic  ligament  on 
the  back  of  the  neck  of  grazing  animals 
which  supports  the  head;  pax- wax. 

WhltUnc  (whitlingX  ^  The  young  of  the 
bull-trout    [Scotch] 

Whitlow  (whitid).  n.  [A  corruption  of 
whiekjlaw  totguiek-fiaw,  lit  a  flaw  or  sore 
of  the  quick.  The  forms  whiekjlaw  and  whit- 
Aaw  both  occur  in  old  and  provincial  Eng- 


lish.] 1.  In  iurg.  paronychia,  a  sweiUng  or 
inflammation  about  the  nails  or  ends  of  tha 
fingers,  or  affecting  one  or  more  of  the  pha- 
langes of  the  Angers,  generally  terminating 
in  an  abscess.  There  are  four  or  Ave  varie- 
ties of  this  swelling,  according  to  the  tex- 
ture primarily  attMked.  Should  the  skin 
be  the  primary  seat  of  the  inflammation 
vesicles  i^ipear.  which  soon  dischaive  pos, 
giving  rapid  relief.  Should  the  ceUular  or 
connective  tissue  beneath  the  skin  or  under 
the  nail  be  affected,  there  is  a  painful  feeling 
of  tenseness  and  throbbing  of  the  part,  often 
accompanied  by  febrile  disturbance  until 

Eos  can  be  evacuated,  which  should  be  done 
y  incision  as  soon  as  the  pretence  and  seat 
of  the  disease  has  been  discovered.  The 
most  dangerous  form  of  whitiow  occnrs, 
however,  when  the  tendonsand  their  sheaths 
or  the  periosteum  are  affected.  In  this  form 
suppuration  may  extend  above  the  wrist, 
and  may  occasion  the  loss  of  the  finger,  the 
hand,  and  may  seriously,  in  some  rare  cases 
fatally,  affect  the  health  of  the  patient  - 
2.  An  inflammatory  disease  of  the  feet  in 
sheep.  It  occurs  round  the  hoof,  where  an 
acrid  matter  is  collected,  which  ought  to  be 
discharged. 

Whitlow-grass  (whitnd-grasXn.  The  com- 
mon name  of  a  British  plant,  Draba  vema. 
SeeDRABA. 

Whit-Monday  (whit-mun'diX  «>•  The  Mon- 
day following  Whitaunday.  In  England  it 
is  generally  observed  as  a  holiday.  Oslled 
also  Whitsun  Monday. 

Whltret  (whit'retX  n.  [Probably  from  IceL 
hvat{ry,  quick,  bold,  active,  and  rols,  mean- 
ing properly  a  traveller,  and  appearing  in 
the  Icelandic  name  of  the  sqnirral— rata- 
tdekr.]    The  Scotch  name  for  the  weasei 

Whitsont  (whit'sun)     Same  as  Wkittun. 

Whitsour  (whit'sourl  n.    A  sort  of  apple. 

Whitstert  (whit'stAr),  n.  A  whitener;  a 
bleacher. 

Carry  it  among  the  whitstert  in  Datchct  mead. 

ShmJt 
My  wife  and  maids  being  gone  over  the  water  to 
the  whOsters  with  their  clothes,  this  bc^ig  the  funx 
time  of  her  trying  this  way  of  wadiing  her  linen. 

Jtfys. 

WUtsldt  (whit'sul).  n.  {WhiU,  and  old 
tool,  ioul,  something  eaten  with  bread.]  A 
local  name  of  a  dish  composed  of  milk,  sour 
milk,  cheese,  curds,  and  butter.  Bieh. 
Carew. 

Whitsun  (whifsun),  a.  [Shortened  flron 
Whit$unday.\  Pertaining,  relating,  or  be- 
longing to  Whitsuntide;  observed  at  Whit- 
suntide: generally  used  in  composition, 
and  formerly  sometimes  spelled  Whiteeti. 
—Whiteun  Monday,  Tuetday,  &c.,  the  Mon- 
day, Tuesday.  &c.,  following  Whitsunday 
or  falling  in  Whitsun-week. 

WhltSQn-ale(whit^sun-&]).  [From  ff-AOsvn. 
and  olf.  a  feast  ]  A  festival  fonueriy  held  st 
Whitsuntide  by  the  inhabitantsof  the  various 
parishes,  who  met  generally  in  or  near  a 
large  bam  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church,  con- 
sumed much  solid  provisions,  drank  moch 
ale,  and  engaged  in  various  games  and 
sports. 

Wnitsanday  (whit- sun 'diX  n.  [A  Sax. 
hwita  eunnandag,  lit  white  Sunday.  So 
Icel.  hvitaeunnu-daor,  Whitsunday.  AHte- 
daga,  'whitedays,' Whitsun-week.  Tliensme 
was  ffiven,  it  appears,  because  Pentecost 
was  formerly  in  the  northern  churches  s 
great  season  for  christenings,  in  which  white 
robes  are  a  prominent  feature.]  1.  The 
seventh  Sunday  after  Easter ;  a  festival  of 
the  church  in  commemoration  of  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
2.  In  Scotland,  the  name  given  to  one  of  the 
term-days  (May  15.  or  May  26,  Old  Style)  on 
which  rents,  annuities,  ministers'  stmends. 
&c. ,  are  paid,  servants  are  engaged  and  paid, 
and  the  like.  The  Whitsunday  removal  tenn 
in  the  towns  is  now  legally  fixed  for  the  SSth 
Mav 

Whltsnn-fiuthlnfS  (whit'sunflr-TBingtX 
n.  pi.    Pentecostau  (which  seeX 

Whit8nn-lad7(whit'sun-li-diX  n.  The 
leading  female  character  in  the  ancient 
merrymakings  at  Whitsuntide. 

Whitsnn-lonKwhit'sun-lordXn.  Themaster 
of  the  revels  at  the  ancient  Whitsuntide 
festivities.  '  Antione  proverbs,  drawn  from 
Whiteun-lorde.'    B.  Joneon. 

Whitsuntide  (whifsun-tidx  n.  [Wkitnm, 
and  tide,  time,  season.]  The  English  name 
for  the  season  of  Pentecost,  oomprebeod- 
ing  the  entire  octave  or  the  week  which 
follows  Pentecost  Sunday;  the  term  being 
now.  however,  more  strictly  applied  to  the 
Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday  of  that  weak 
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Madj  fesUre  obterTsneet  and  oelebratioos 
wmn  formerly  prftotued  At  thit  teaion  in 
KngUnd  Mid  oUwr  Pxo(e«tani  oountriei, 
only  tracMof  whioh  can  now  be  Mid  to  exist 
See  WHirauN-ALB. 

WhltUw.Wlilt-tawwr  (whif  t»,  whit't»-*r). 
Ik  ( Wkd  for  tohiU,  and  taw,  (otMr  (which 
■eeXl  A  worker  in  white  leather,  a  saddler. 
'The  whiuawt  otherwise  saddler.'  0€<ny 
mioL    [ProTindal  English.] 

Whltten(whit'n).n.  ^»robably  from  iMite. 
The  name  may  properly  belong  to  Viburnum 
Ofm/ta.  also  called  5now-6aMtrM.]  The  way- 
faring tree  (ribumumX^utonaX  HalUwM. 
(Promoial  English.] 

^imtUe-wluStle (whJt'i-whJtt'iX n.  [Are- 
duplicated  form,  based  on  wheet-wkd^t,  an 
imitation  of  the  piping  note  nttered  by  birds 
when  fondling  each  other]  [Scotch.] 
1.  Vague,  shuffling,  or  cajoling  language.— 
1  A  i>er8on  who  employs  cajolery  or  other 
deceptire  means  to  gain  an  end. 

WUtUe-wbAttle  (wh«t'iwh&t'i).  v.i. 
rSootch.]  To  waste  time  by  vague,  cajoling 
language;  to  talk  frivolously;  to  shilly-shally. 
S^^.  Scott 

WUttle  (whitlX  A.  [O  E.  (AwOel.  dim.  from 
A.  Sax.  thwUan,  to  cut;  O.E  and  Sc.  vfhUs, 
to  cut  wood  with  a  knife.]  A  knife:  rarely 
now  used  except  in  provincial  English  or 
Scotch.  *  Not  a  vAtOle  in  the  unruly  camp.' 
Shdk.  *  A  very  dull  tohiUle  may  cut'  Bp. 
Hall    'A  butcher's  u)^'ttl0.'    Dryden. 

Wblttla  (whitlX  vX  pret  A  pp.  wAOtfed; 
ppr.  whittling.  I.  To  cut  or  dress  with  a 
Knife.— 2.t  To  edge;  to  sharpen. 

WUttle  (whitax  n.  (A.  Sax.  hwUel,  a  blan- 
ket, a  wnite  mantle,  from  hwU,  white;  IceL 
hvUiU,  a  white  bed-cover.]  A  double  blan- 
ket worn  bv  west-countrv  women  in  Eng- 
land, over  the  shoulders,  like  a  cloak.  [Old 
and  provincial  English.] 

Wllittled(whit1dXa.  [Compare  the  modem 
slang  term  cut  ]  Affected  with  liouor;  tipsy; 
d^nk.    [Old  and  provincial  English.  ] 
When  men  are  well  wMittUd  their  toamn  ran  at 


random. 


^OJtaU. 


WlHtUe-thawl  (whita-sh»lX  n.  a  fine  ker- 
seymere shawl  bordered  with  fringes. 

Wbltworth-lMai  (whit'wArth-bSx  «•  A 
projectile  invented  by  Sir  J.  WhittDorth  for 
rifled  firearms,  whether  great  or  small  It 
is  an  elongated  cylinder,  terminating  in  a 
pointed  oone,  its  length  being  8^  times  its 
diameter,  and  made  to  fit  accurately  the 
bore  of  the  guna 

WllltworUi-gim  (whit'w6rth-gunX  n.  A 
rifled  flreami.  whether  great  or  small,  hav- 
ing a  hexfigonal  bore,  with  a  twist  more 
rapid  than  usual,  invented  by  Sir  J.  Whit- 
vwrth. 

Whlty-tnrown  (whif  i-brounX  a.  Of  a  colour 
between  white  and  brown;  as,  tohity-brovm 


p«>er. 


..  Jb  (whixX  v-^  Pre^  ^  PP-  "yfhixxed;  ppr. 
tohizzing.  [An  imitstive  word;  comp.  wheeu, 
whistle,  wiir,  Ac]  To  make  a  humming  or 
hisdng  sound,  like  an  arrow  or  ball  flying 
through  the  air. 

The  exhalationt  wkimteimg^  in  the  air 

Give  so  much  light  that  I  may  read  by  them.  5A«1. 

It  flew,  and  whiMMing  cot  the  liquid  way.    DryiUn. 

Willi  (whisX  n.    A  sound  between  hissing 

and  humming. 

Every  loul  it  passed  me  by 

LJkc  the  whiM  of  my  cross-bow.      Cokri^gt. 

WlllSlillgly  (whix'ing-UX  adv.  With  a 
whizzing  sound. 

Who  (hOX  pron.  relative.  (A.  Sax.  Awd,  who, 
masc.  and  fem.,  ufhttt,  what,  nent;  always 
an  interrogative;  genit  hwctt,  dat  htDdm, 
instrumental  hwt;  Icel.  hver,  hwU,  Dan.  hvo, 
Apod,  Sw.  hvem,  who.  whom,  hvad,  what; 
D.  wie,  wat,  O.  wer,  unm.  Gk>th.  hvae,  hvo, 
hva,  hvata;  cos.  Lith.  and  O.Prua  kas,  Rus. 
koi,  L.  qui.  Or.  koe,  pos,  W.  pwy.  Gael,  and  Ir. 
eo.  Per.  K  Skr.  *«*— who.  Whoee,  whom, 
are  found  as  relatives  about  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century;  *  but  who  not  until  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  was  not  in  common 
use  before  the  sixteenth  century.*  Dr.  Mor- 
ris. In  genuine  idiomatic  Scotch  who  or 
wha  (including  also  the  possessive  and  ob- 
jective) is  still  only  an  Interrogative,  that 
or  'at  being  the  relative.  Akin  are  when, 
where,  whiS^er,  which,  &c.]  A  relative  and 
interrogative  pronoun  alwavs  used  substan- 
tively (that  is.  not  joined  with  a  nounX  and 
with  relation  to  a  person  or  persona  It 
remains  uninflected  for  number,  but  has  the 
form  whom  for  the  objective  and  ufhoee  fur 
the  possessive.  {Whose  is  also  used  for  the 
powessive  of  which  or  that  used  as  a  rela- 


tive.)  (a)  Used  interrogatively  who  s  what 
or  which  person  or  prasonsf 

lf^k4  hath  woe?  svA#  hath  aorrowf  wht  hath  con- 
tentioost  ProT.  sxiii.  a^. 

lfA«M  have  I  la  heavaa  bat  thee  t    Ps.  hudU.  •$. 

In  such  a  sentence  as,  I  do  not  know  who 
vou  are,  who  is  the  indirect  or  dependent 
inteiTogative.    (6)  Used  relatively = that 
I  sought  him  vA#m  my  soul  loveth.  Cant  iU.  t, 

Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alpne. 

He  ivJk«  can  can  to-day  Dtt  own.      DrytUn. 

{e)  Sometimes  used  ellipticaUy  for  Ae,  they, 
or  those,  who  or  whom. 

lVh0  talks  much  must  talk  in  vaia.        Gay. 

IVk»m  the  gods  love  die  young.        Byron. 

— As  who  should  say,  as  one  who  should 

say;  as  if  he  should  say. 

He  wistly  look'd  on  me 
A*  wJU  4fi0HU  ata  '  I  would  thou  wert  the  man.' 

Shah. 

—  lirho,Which,That  These  agree  in  being  re- 
latives, toAo  being  used  for  persons,  which  for 
things,  and  CAot  being  used  indifferently  for 
either.  Who  and  which  have  well-denned 
different  uses:  (a)  they  connect  two  co-or- 
dinate sentences;  as,  I  met  a  policeman  who 
showed  me  the  way ;  I  studied  geometry 
uAieh  1  foimd  useful.  Each  of  these  sentences 
could  be  turned  into  two  propositions  gram- 
matically, as  well  as  Ic^cally,  independent: 
I  met  a  policeman  and  he  showed  me  the 
way:  I  studied  geometrv  and  U  I  found 
usefuL  Another  use  of  the  same  nature  is 
when  the  second  clause  is  of  the  kind  termed 
adverbial,  where  we  may  still  resolve  who 
and  which  into  a  personal  or  demonstrative 
pronoun  and  a  conjunction;  as,  why  should 
we  condemn  James  who  (/or  he.  seeing  that 
Ae)  is  innocent?  why  should  we  study 
phrenology  which  {seeing  that  it)  is  profitless? 
(6)  They  are  often  used  to  introduce  subor- 
dinate or  adjectival  clauses,  which  serve  to 
define  or  explain  a  noun  regarding  which  a 
statement  is  made  in  the  principal  clause;  as, 
I  saw  the  man  toho  first  tauijtht  me  to  swim; 
the  house  which  he  built  stul  stands.  Now, 
in  these  latter  uses,  who  and  which  cannot 
be  turned  into  and  he,  and  it  The  follow- 
ing sentence,  standing  alone,  is  ambiguous: 
*I  re-read  the  book  which  gave  me  much 
pleasure.'  This  may  mean  either  that  the 
re-reading  gave  much  pleasure,  and  in  that 
case  the  sentence  consists  of  two  co-ordinate 
sentences  and  belongs  to  section  {a\  or  it 
may  mean  I  re-read  the  book  which  when 
formerly  read  gave  me  much  pleasure.  In 
the  latter  case  the  second  clause  limits  or 
explains  the  object  of  the  first  and  belongs 
to  section  (6).  To  remove  such  ambigui^, 
and  the  unpleasant  effect  arising  from  the 
too  frequent  use  of  who  and  wlUeh,  it  has 
been  proposed  by  some  grammarians  (es- 
pecially Professor  Bain)  always  to  employ 
that  and  not  who  or  v^dm,  when  the  relative 
is  used  to  introduce  a  restrictive  or  adjec- 
tival clause,  and  instead  of  saying '  the  man 
who  hath  no  music  in  himself  ...  is  fit  for 
treasons,  Ac.'  'they  are  the  books . . .  which 
nourish  all  the  world,'  to  say,  as  Shakspere 
says,  'the man C/bat hath,  Ac..'  'theyarethe 
books .  .  .  that  nourish,  Ac.,  reserving  who 
and  which  for  such  cases  as  are  noticed 
under  section  (a).  See  also  That. 
Whoa  (wh6'aX  exdam.  .  Stop  i  stand  stni  I 
WhObabt  (whdn)ub),  n.  Hubbub;  uproar. 
Whoever  (h^-ev'drX  pron.  Any  one  without 
exception;  any  person  whatever;  no  matter 
who. 
ITA^vtwr  bound  him,  I  will  kiose  Us  bonds.  ShaJk. 

Whole  (h61X  a.  [O.E  hot,  hool  (the  w  being 
a  result  of  erroneous  spelling,  as  in  v^iore), 
A.  Sax.  hdl,  whole,  well,  sound,  safe;  D.  Aeef, 
IceL  heiU,  O.  heil,  Goth,  hails,  healthy, 
sound,  whole.  Cog.  with  Or.  kalos,  beauti- 
ful, and  Skr.  kaljas,  sound,  healthy.  Holy, 
whoUff,  wholesome  are  derivatives;  hale  is  a 
doublet,  of  Scandinavian  origin ;  akin  also 
heal,  healthy.  ]  1.  In  a  healthy  state ;  sound; 
weU;  also,  restored  to  a  sound  state;  healed. 

They  diat  be  wftptt  need  not  a  physician. 

MaL  is.  13. 
Thy  fiUth  hath  made  thee  wh»U;  go  in  peace,  and 
be  wh0U  of  thy  plague.  Mark  ▼.  34. 

Asoul 
So  full  of  somroer  warmth,  so  glad. 
So  healthy,  sound,  and  clear,  and  wh«U. 

TtHMy$9H. 

2.  Unimpaired;  uninjured. 

My  life  is  yet  wh^U  In  me.       %  Sam.  I.  9. 

Yet  all  goes  weU,  yet  all  our  joints  arc  wkoU. 

Shak. 

8.  Not  broken  or  fractured;  as,  the  dish  is 
still  whiolU.^K.  Not  defective  or  imperfect; 


having  all  its  parts;  entire;  complete;  in- 
tegral. 

0,  Stephano,  hast  any  more  of  thlsf— The  tuffU 
butt,  man.  SKak. 

6.  Containing  the  total  amount  or  number, 
or  the  like;  comprising  all  parts,  units,  &c., 
that  make  up  an  aggregate;  all  the ;  total; 
a  whxM  city;  a  whoLe  army;  the  whole  earth; 
the  whole  duty  of  man.  '  The  whole  race  of 
mankind.'    Shiok. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  wluU  world  kin. 

Shak, 
—Whole  blood,  in  law.  blood  in  descent 
iHiich  is  derived  from  the  same  pair  of  an- 
cestors.—ITAoIe  number,  an  int^r,  as  op- 
posed to  a  fraction.— If  Ao(«,  Entire,  Com- 
plete.  Total.  See  Complbtb. 
Whole  (hdlX  n.  1.  An  entire  thing;  a  thing 
complete  in  itself;  the  entire  or  total  as- 
semblage of  parts;  all  of  a  thing  without 
defect  or  exception.  'All  various,  each  a 
perfect  trAo2e.'    Tennyson. 

Tis  not  the  ivA«/;r  of  life  to  Uve, 
Nor  all  of  death  to  die. 

yames  Monlgymerv. 

2.  A  complete  ^r*tem;  a  regular  oombiiuu 
tlon  of  parts. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whot*, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  ano  Cod  the  soul.    A^. 

—  Upon  the  whole,  all  circumstances  being 
considered  or  balanced  against  each  other; 
upon  a  review  of  the  whole  matter. 

U^oM  tkt  wkoU,  I  do  not  know  but  be  is  most  for- 
tunate who  engages  In  the  whirl  through  ambition, 
however  tormentmg.  /r.  Irving. 

— Stn.  Totality,  total,  entirety,  amount,  ag- 


gregate, gross. 
Whole-h 


loofed  (hOl'hOf  tX  a.    Havhig  an  un- 
divided hoof;  soliduDgulate. 

Whole-length  (hCl'lengthX  a.  1.  Extending 
from  end  to  end.— 2.  Pull  length ;  as,  a  whole- 
length,  portrait. 

Whele-length  (hCllengthX  n.  A  portrait 
or  statue  exhibiting  the  whole  figure. 

Wholenees  (hdl'nesX  n.  The  state  of  being 
whole,  complete,  entire,  or  sound ;  entire- 
ness;  totality;  completeness. 

WhOleeale  (hdl's&lX  n.  Sale  of  goods  by 
the  piece  or  laige  quantity,  as  distinguished 
from  retAiL—ay  wholesale,  in  the  mass;  in 
gross :  In  great  quantities ;  hence,  without 
due  discrimination  or  distinction. 

Some  fh>m  vanity  or  envy,  despise  a  valuable  book, 
and  throw  contempt  upon  it  by  whoUsaU.     H^atu. 

Wholesale  (hdVs&l),  a.  1.  Buying  and  sell- 
ing by  the  piece  or  quantity;  as,  a  wholesale 
merchant  or  dealer.— 2.  Pertaining  to  the 
trade  by  the  piece  or  quantity;  as,  the  whole- 
sale price.— 8.  Fig.  in  mthi  quantities;  ex- 
tensive and  indiscriminate;  as,  wholesale 
slaughter. 

Whcuesome  (hdl'sumX  a.  [Whole,  and  affix 
-some  (which  see).]  1.  Tending  to  promote 
health ;  favouring  health ;  heuthful;  salu- 
brious ;  as,  whclesome  air  or  diet;  a  whole- 
some climate.  'The  most  voholesome  physic' 
Shak.  '  An  agreeable  and  wholesome  variety 
of  food.'  Adam  Smith.— 2.  Contributing  to 
the  health  of  the  mind;  favourable  to  morals, 
religion,  or  prosperity:  sound;  salutary;  as, 
whUesome  advice;  u>holesome  doctrines; 
y^iolesome  truths. 
A  ivA«/«v#M«rtongueisa  treeof  life.  Prov.  xv.  4. 
I  cannot  make  you  a  wk0ies0me  answer.  Shak. 

A  whalu0m4  suq>icion  began  to  be  entertained  uf 
tftem.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

8. t  Healthy;  whole;  sound.  'Like  a  mil- 
dewed air,  blasting  his  wholesome  brother.* 
Shak. 

WhOlesomdty  (h6rsum-liX  adv.  In  a  whole- 
some or  salutary  manner;  healthfully. 

WhOlesomeneM  (h6Vsum-nesX  n.  1.  The 
quality  of  being  wholesome  or  of  contribut- 
ing to  health;  salubrity;  as,  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  air  or  diet— 2.  Salutariness ;  con- 
duciveness  to  the  health  of  the  mind  or  of 
the  body  politic ;  as,  the  wholesomeness  of 
doctrines  or  lawa 

Wholly  (hdlliX  adv.  [For  whole-ly.  Bee 
Wholb.]  1.  Entirely;  completely;  jperfectly. 
'Nor  whoUy  overcome,  nor  whouy  yield.' 
Dryden. 

Sleep  hath  seized  me  whc/ty.  SAak. 

2.  Totally;  fully;  exclusively. 

They  employed  themselves  whcify  hi  domestic  life. 

_  AMuan. 

Whom  (hOm),  pron.  The  objective  (origin- 
ally dative)  of  who.    See  Who. 

Whomle  (whomIX  v*^  1*0  overturn;  to 
whelm.    [Scotch.] 

Whomsoeyer  (h0m-s6-ev'toX  pron.  Objec- 
tive of  whosoever. 

with  whomsoevtr  thou  findest  thy  goods,  let  him 
not  live.  Gen.  xxxL  33. 


ch.  chsin:     «h.  8c.  locfc;     g,  go;     J.  job;     it,  Vr.  ton;     ng.  Ang;     ra,  then;  th,  t*ln;     w,  trig:    wh,  i«Wg:    zh.  azure  —See  KIT. 
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WhOObubl  (hd'bub).     For  Hubbub.    Shak. 

Wboop  ( whOp),  V.  V  [Same  as  hoop,  to  shout, 
and  perhaps  from  Fr.  houper,  to  whoop  or 
cill;  but  as  it  is  no  doubt  an  imitative  word 
it  may  be  of  natire  origin;  comp.hoot.  Hence 
hooping-  or  whoopit^f-cough. ]  To  shout  with 
a  loud,  clear  voice;  to  call  out  loudly,  as  in 
excitement;  to  halloo;  to  hoot,  as  an  owL 
'That  Admiration  did  not  vfhoop  at  them.' 
Shak.'  'Satyrs  that  .  .  .  run  whooping  to 
the  hills.'    Drayton. 

The  owlet  vAao/s  to  the  wolf  below.      Coltriilgt. 

Whoop  (whdp),  v.t    To  insult  with  shouts. 

I  should  be  hiss'd 
And  -mhooped  In  hell  for  that  ingratitude.     Dryden. 

Whoop  (whOp).  n.  A  cry  of  excitement,  en- 
couragement, enthusiasm,  vengeance,  ter- 
ror, or  the  like. 

A  fox  croMiuK  the  road,  drew  off  a  considerable 

Eortion  of  the  detachment,  who  clapped  spurs  to  their 
orses  and  pursued  him  with  'mhoofs  and  halloos. 
^^  Addison. 

Whoop  (whOpX  ^    'Tbe  bird  called  Hoopoe. 

JLocal) 

Whooping -congh  (whdp'ing-kof).    See 

HOOPINO-COUOB. 

WhOOt  (whbt),  v.i.  The  same  as  Hoot  (which 
see). 

The  sea  was  heard  around  a  waste  to  howl. 
The  nieht-wolf  answered  to  the  whootiHg  owl. 
And  all  was  wretched.  Crabbe. 

WhOOtt  (wlibt).  vX  To  insult  with  hooting 
or  shouts. 

The  man,  who  shews  his  heart. 
Is  whMfed  for  his  nudities.  Young, 

Whop(wliup),  p.f.  [Also  written  fTAap.  )Fa0, 
with  similar  meanings;  perhaps  akin  to 
Mihipt  or  connected  with  a-whape.  Wap,  to 
beat,  is  met  with  in  the  fourteenth  century.] 
To  strike;  to  beat  [CoUoq.  or  slang.] 

Then  I'll  vAo/  yer  when  I  get  in.       Dickons. 

Whop  (whop),  V.i.    See  Whap. 

Whop  ( whop ),  n.  A  heavy  blow;  a  sadden 
fall.    [Colloq.  or  slang.] 

Whopper  (whop'6r).  n.  [It  is  customary  to 
associate  the  idea  of  greatness  or  size  with 
that  of  a  blow,  especially  a  heavy  blow. 

Srobably  because  a  blow  impresses  one 
eeply.  Thus  a  ttriking  likeness  is  an  im- 
pressive likenesa  Ckimp.  tohtieker,  thumper, 
twinging.]  1.  One  who  whops.— 2.  Anything 
uncommonly  large:  applied  particularly  to 
a  monstrous  lie.  T.  Hughes.  [Slang  or 
colloq  ) 

Whopping  (whopMng),  a.  [See  Whoppbr, 
and  comp.  thumping,  thundering,  and  the 
like.]  Very  large;  thumping;  as,  a  whop- 
ping  big  trout.    [Slang  or  colloq.  J 

Whore  (hdr),  n.  (A.  Sax.  hdr-cwine,  a  whore- 
woman,  a  whore-quean,  an  adulteress,  a 
whore;  Icel  hdra,  a  whore,  an  adulteress; 
hdrr,  an  adulterer ;  Dan.  hore,  D.  hoer,  Q. 
hure,  a  whore;  Ooth.  hore,  an  adulterer; 

Srobably  from  same  root  as  L.  carta,  dear; 
kr.  kdma,  love.  The  w  does  not  properly 
belong  to  the  word,  but  has  intruded  as  in 
whole.]  I.  A  woman  who  prostitutes  her 
body  for  hire;  a  harlot;  a  courtezan;  a  pros- 
titute; a  strumpet 

Do  not  marry  me  to  a  wMore.  Skak. 

2.  A  woman  of  gross  unchastity  or  lewdness; 
sn  adulteress  or  fornicatress.    Shak. 

Whore  (li6r).  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  whored;  ppr. 
whoring  To  have  unlawful  sexual  commerce ; 
to  practise  lewdiiesa     Shak. 

Whore  (hdr).  v.t.  To  corrupt  by  lewd  inter- 
course.    '  Whored  my  mother.'    Shak. 

Have  I  tuhortd  your  wifet         Congret/e. 

Whoredom  (hdr'dumX  n.  1.  Fornication; 
practice  of  unlawful  commerce  with  the 
other  sex.  It  is  applied  to  either  sex,  and 
to  any  kind  of  illicit  commerce.— 2.  In  Scrip, 
the  desertion  of  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  for  the  worship  of  Idols ;  idolatry. 

O  Ephraim.  tliou  committest  whoredom,  and  Israel 
is  denied :  they  will  not  frame  their  doin|{s  to  turn 
unto  their  God.  Hos.  y.  34. 

Whoremaster  (hdr^mast^rX  n.  l.  One  who 
keeps  or  procures  whores  for  others;  a  pimp; 
a  procurer.— 2.  One  who  practises  lewdness. 
Shak. 

Whoremasterly  (hdr'maa-t^r-liX  a.  Having 
the  character  01  a  whoremaster;  libidinous. 
Shak. 

Whoremonger  (hdr^mung-g^r),  n.  One  who 
bat  to  do  with  whores:  a  fornicator;  a 
whoremaster;  a  lecher.    Heb.  xiii.  4 

Whoreson  (hdr'sunX  n.  A  bastard:  a  word 
nearly  obsolete,  used  generally  in  contempt 
or  in  coarse  familiarity,  and  without  exact- 
of  meaning. 

Well  said ;  a  merry  whoresonl  Sk/it. 

Frog  was  a  sly  lokorejOM,  the  reverse  of  John. 

.4rdnthnof. 


Whorls. 
The  woodcut 


Whoresont  (hdr'sun),  a.  Bastard-like ;  mean ; 
scurvy:  used  in  contempt,  dislike,  or  fa- 
miliarity, and  applied  to  persons  or  things. 
'  A  whoreeon  cold,  sir;  a  cough,  sir.'  Shak. 
'  These  same  whoreson  devils. '    Shak. 

Whorlflh  (hor'ishXa.  Addicted  to  unlawful 
sexual  pleasures;  incontinent;  lewd;  un- 
chaste.  Shak. 

WhorlBhly  (hdr'ish-UX  ado.  In  a  whorish  or 
lewd  manner. 

Whorlshness  (hdr'ish-nesX  n.  The  charac- 
ter of  being  whorish ;  the  character  of  a 
lewd  woman. 

Whorl  (whorl).  ?i.  [A  form  of  whirl,  which 
is  also  used  in  same  sense.  See  Whirl.  ] 
1.  In  bot  a  ring  of  oraaus  all  on  the  same 
plane;  a  vertTciL  £very 
complete  flower  is  exter- 
nally formed  of  two  whorls 
of  leaves,  constituting  the 
floral  envelope  or  perianth; 
and  internally  of  other  two 
whorls  of  organs,  constitut- 
ing the  organs  of  fructifica- 
tion. The  term  whorl  by 
itself  is  generally  applied 
to  an  arrangement  of  more 
leaves  than  two  around  a 
common  centre,  upon  the 
same  plane  with  each  other, 
shows  two  whorls  of  leaves  on  part  of  the 
stem  of  common  g^oose-gmss  (Oalium  Apa- 
riiu).—2.  A  volution  or  turn  of  the  spire  of 
a  univalve  shell 

See  what  a  lovely  shell  .  .  . 

Made  so  fairly  well, 

With  delicate  spire  and  tifhorl.    Teni^yson. 

8.  The  fly  of  a  spindle,  generally  made  of 
wood,  sometimes  of  hard  stone.  Spelled 
also  Thworl. 

Whorled(whorld),a.  Furnished  with  whorls; 
verticillate. 

Whorler  (whorl'^rX  n.  A  potter's  wheel. 
Simmondt. 

Whort  (whortX  n.  The  fruit  of  the  whortle- 
berry or  the  shrub  itsell 

WhorUe  (whox'tlX  n.  Same  as  Whortle- 
berry. 

He  .  .  .  ROt  off  and  looked  ahead  of  him  from  be- 
hind a  tump  of  whort/es.  R.  D.  Blackmtrt. 

WhorUebernr  ( whor'tl-be-rl ),  n.  [From 
A.  Sax.  vryrtil,  a  small  shrub,  dim.  of  wort, 
a  wort  Skeat  See  Wort.]  The  common 
name  of  several  species  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Vaccinium.  especially  K.  MyrtUlue, 
and  also  of  the  fruit    See  Vaccinium. 

Whose  (hOz).  pron.  The  possessive  or  geni- 
tive case  of  who  or  which:  applied  to  persons 
or  things ;  as,  the  person  whoee  merits  are 
known;  the  garment  whoee  colour  is  ad- 
mired. 

That  forbidden  tree,  wMose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world.  Milton. 

Whoee8OeTer(h0z-so-ev'6rXjn'on.  Of  what- 
ever person:  the  possessive  or  genitive  case 
of  tohoeoever.    John  xx.  23. 
Whoso  (hO's&X  pron.    Whosoever;  who- 
ever. 

Their  love 
Lies  in  their  punet,  and  whoso  empties  them 
By  so  much  fills  their  hearts  with  deadly  hate. 

Sha*. 

Whosoever  (htt-s6-ev'6r).  pron.   Whoever; 

whatever  person;  any  person  whatever  that 

Whosoever  will,  let  him  take  ^  the  water  of  life 
freely.  Rev.  xxii.  17. 

WhOt,t  WhOtt,t  a.    VotHoL    Spenter. 
Whummle  (whumi).  v.t    [See  wuesucls. 

Whelm.]    To  whelm;  to  turn  over;  to  turn 

upside-down.    [Scotch.] 
Wnommle  (whum'lX  n.    An  overturning; 

an  overthrow.    [Scotch.] 

Nae  doubt— It's  an  awfu'  wAwMiw/r— and  for  ane 
that  held  his  head  sae  high  too.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Whnr  (whArX  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  whurred;  ppr. 
whumng.  [Same  as  Whvr.]  1.  To  make  a 
whirring  sound;  to  make  a  rough  sound  like 
one  who  pronounces  the  letter  r  with  too 
much  force;  to  birr.  -2.  To  growl  or  snarl 
like  a  doc.    HdUiweU. 

Whur  (whir),  n.  1.  The  sound  of  a  body 
moving  through  the  air  with  velocity.  See 
WuiR.  —  2.t  A  driving  or  pressing  forward 
in  haste;  hurry.     UdiM. 

Whnrry  t  (whdr'ri ),  v.  t  To  move  with  haste; 
to  whisk  along  quickly;  to  hurry.     Vieare. 

Whurt  ( wh*rt),  n.  A  whortleberry  or  bil- 
berry.   See  WhoRT. 

Why  (whiX  ado.  [A.  Sax.  hwi.  hwH,  the  in- 
strumental case  of  Ami.  who.  How  is  a  form 
of  the  same  word.]  1.  For  what  cause,  rea- 
son, or  purp«>se;  wherefore:  interrogatively. 

Turn  ye,  turn  ye.  ...  for  w^  will  ye  die? 

Exek.  xxsiii.  it. 
tVhy  speaks  my  father  so  ungenti)  f       ShaM. 


In  such  sentences  as.  I  know  not  vJky,  tohy 

is  the  indirect  or  dependent  interrogatiTe. 

I  was  dispatch'd  for  thdr  defence  and  guard ; 
And  Hsten  wf^y;  toe  I  will  tell  you  now.     MOtvn. 

2.  For  which  reason  or  cause ;  for  what  or 
which:  used  relatively. 

My  sword  is  drawn.— Then  let  it  do  at  once 
The  thing  why  thou  hast  drawn  it.  SM*k. 

No  iH'ound  of  enmity. 
t§^  he  should  mean  me  UL  Milton. 

—Why  90,  for  what  reason;  wherefore.  'And 
tohy  90,  my  lord?'  Shak^^For  why  (A.  Sax. 
for-hwt),  because;  for.  'Tremoled  and 
shook;  for  why,  he  stamp'd  and  swore.' 
Shak.— Why  is  sometimes  used  substantive- 
ly:- 

I  was  puzzled  a^in 
With  the  how,  and  the  why,  and  the  where,  and  the 
when.  Goidsmtth 

Why  (whIX  interi.  1.  Used  emphatically  or 
almost  as  an  expletive  to  enliven  the  speech, 
especially  when  something  new  is  perceived 
or  comes  into  the  mind. 

A  Jew  would  have  wept  to  have  seen  our  parting: 
why,  mv  grandam.  having  no  eyes,  look  you,  wepc 
herself  Slmd  at  my  partmg.  Shak. 

If  her  chUl  heart  I  cannot  move. 
Why,  ru  enjoy  the  very  love.        Co*<Uy. 

2.  Used  as  a  call  or  exclamation. 

Why,  how  now.  Claudiol  whence  comes  this  re- 
straint t  ShMk. 

—Why,  90,  an  expression  of  content  or  un- 
willing acquiescence. 

Why,  sot  go  an  which  way  it  win.  Shak. 

Why  (whi),  n.    [Icel.  kviaa,  a  young  cow. 

See  QUEY.  ]    A  young  heifer.     [Provincial 

English] 
Whydah-flnoh  (whI'da-flnsbX  n.    Same  as 

Whidahpich. 
Whyles   (whUsX   adv.     Same   as    Whiles 

(which  seeX 
Why-nott  (whi'not).  n.    l.  A  violent  and 

peremptory  proceeding. 

When  the  church 
Was  taken  with  a  why. not  in  the  lurch.    Hudibrms. 

2.  Any  sudden  or  unexpected  event  or  turn; 
a  dilemma. 

Now.  dame  Sally.  I  have  you  at  a  why-noi.  or  I 
never  had.  Rtchardson. 

Wl' (wiX  pron.  With..  [Scotch.] 
Wlok  (wik),  n.  [0.  S.  \oeke,  weike,  A.  Sax. 
weoca,  a  wick.  D.  xtnek,  a  wick  of  a  candle, 
a  tent  for  a  wound,  L.  O.  weke,  lint  for  a 
wound,  Sw.*  veke,  Dan.  wege,  a  wick.  The 
original  meaning  seems  to  have  been  some- 
thing soft  or  pliant  the  word  being  allied 
to  weak.  Wicker  is  of  kindred  ori^n.]  A 
number  of  threads  of  cotton  or  some  spongy 
substance  looselv  twisted  into  a  string. 

Slaited  or  parallel,  which  by  capillary  action 
raws  up  Uie  oil  in  lamps  or  the  melted  tal- 
low or  wax  in  candles  in  small  successive 
portions  to  be  burned. 

wl6k  (wikX  n.  [Icel.  vik,  a  creek,  a  har- 
bour, a  bay.]  1.  In  Shetland,  an  open  b^. 
Sir  W.  SeotU—i.  In  the  game  of  curling,  a 
narrow  port  or  passage  in  the  rink  or  course 
flanked  by  Uie  stones  of  those  who  have 
played  before. 

WiOK.  (wik),  v.t.  To  strike  a  stone  in  an 
oblique  direction:  a  term  in  curling. 

Widi;  WlCh  (wik,  wich),  n.  A  common 
element  in  place-names  (as  in  Wanrtct^. 
Bertriclr,  SandtrtcA,  OreenmcA).  signifying 
dwelling,  village,  also  bay  or  creek.  In  the 
sense  of  dwelling  or  village  it  seems  to  be 
borrowed  from  L.  vieus,  a  village ;  in  sense 
of  bay  or  creek  from  I  eel  t^iir.  a  creek  (whence 
vikingX  In  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
cide which  is  the  origin.  As  an  independent 
word  wich  is  used  In  the  salt-making  di»- 
tricts  of  Cheshire  as  equivalent  to  a  brin»- 

^t.  being  in  this  sense  from  Icel.  vik. 

Wldced  (wik'edX  a.  [From  old  wiekt, 
wikke,  wicked,  by  attaching  the  participial 
tenn.  (comp.  wretched),  apparently  from 
A.  Sax.  trtcca,  a  wizard,  wiece,  a  witch ;  so 
that  wicked = witched;  a  wikke  man  ^  «  witch 
man.  See  Witch]  1.  Evil  in  principle  or 
practice;  deyiating  from  the  divine  law;  ad- 
dicted to  vice;  sinful;  immoral;  bad;  wron«E: 
iniquitous:  a  word  of  comprehensive  siguifl- 
cation.  extending  to  everything  that  is  con- 
trary to  the  moral  law.  and  both  to  persona 
and  actions :  as,  a  wicked  man ;  a  wiektd 
deed ;  wicked  ways ;  «r»dl:«d  lives ;  a  wiekrU 
heart ;  wicked  designs;  wicked  works.  'Th« 
iriclred  fire  of  lust;  *  a  trtcJr«d  heinous  fault.* 
'  the  wicked  streets  of  Kome;* '  a  wicked  lie.* 
Shak. 

O  wicked,  wtcted  world  I  Shsk, 

No  man  was  ever  wuked  without  secret  riiscnntettt. 

yohttsom. 
Ye  know  me  then,  that  -H'lcked  one.  wbo  broke 
The  vast  design  and  purpose  of  the  king.  Tent^ymn. 


Fite.  far.  fat  f»U.       nie.  met.  her;       pine,  pm;       ndte.  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       li.  8c.  abtine;     f,  Sc  fsy. 


chM,  atUa  uuml-iiiilurwl  mlichleli  rocnlih; 

fma.  loskid  ununmuiiily  >^^W.  r/t^trrv 
a.1  CunBd;  buielnl;  pernldaui. 

— TA<  uiettd.  In  Seria  pettimt  irbo  lira  In 
■Id;  bruiAf^ntkunuf  thailiTtDfllAw;  mil  who 
■n  uoni'iincilnl  to  Had.  unHDcUnad.  or 
liii|»niUnt-TA> —    ■      ~ 

xXlnd.*  godlwr  > , ,  --,- 

torn,  urlmtDd.  nnjnat.  unhslitsoiu,  IiteII- 

tioUL  proruieH  ungDilJv,  tLcJodb,  Defarloiu, 
«lDuiu,  tbdiloiu. 
WtOktdlr  (wlk'nd-in.  ade.     In  ■  wicked 
Diunar:  Inamuiner  arwilb  niotltM  wit 


WlckMUlMK 


!([  wu-ked;  d8p^•^ltJll^l:oITHp- 
^  FVIL  illipodtioa;  (Inluloeu; 

Irum  the  dlilna  Uw;  gvil  pnc- 


WUIktU,  WlOkBa-trw  ("Ik'cn.  wlk'en-lrt). 


irom  A.  8uL  tfidD~ 


I  pUinl  nuT.  1  althy,  vagrr,  ■  willow,  a 
vvAil.  ■  roll.  Hh  Wixe,  ■!»  Wii^K,] 
Miila  of  plaiisd  twlgi  or  oiien;  ilto,  cor- 
«r«d  with  wtcker-work;  u,  a  tnetrr  buket; 
■  wicktr  chmEr. 

Wlokar  (wlk'«r).  n.    [See  ttx  adjectlTa.l 


mckar-woTk  (wlk'er-i>«rk}.  n.  A  Mktan 
of  twin;  buket-work. 

Vleksl  (wlk'et).  n.  (a.  Fr.  Milrtt,  Hod.  Fr. 
micket.  Walloon  wiclut,  ■  wLkat.  Iram 
1c*L  rU.  R  bay.  o  treek.  rOTS,  la  turn,  to 


A  bole  In  ■  d-jac  thmngh  wbl<:b  to  i 
uDiCEU  without  opening  tb«  door 
irough  whiub  lo  Tiew  whit  puMawltli 

A  iniill  sU"  l<r  ohicb  Iha  cbwnm 


4.  In  ariOti,  (.a)  th*  object  »t  whicti  the 

•Jde  ol.  whii'b  (be  bmlunin  Itundi.  [(  con- 
•iiUof  three  ilumnt,  hiTlng  Mo  Ittllt  lying 
Id  (rmtm  ■long  Iheli  top*.    See  Ciicer. 

(t)  The  rround  on  whlih  the  wlcketa  ire  let: 
u.  pUy  <•■•  )>.'iinn  with  an  alcellent  irieteL 
inelnt-fKt«(*ik'et-a*t).»'    AuiuUgiCe^ 

WIelut-kMpw  (tflk'et-Up-'rX  n.     tn 
the  pluer  belonaJni  to  tba  ild« 


Which  wtukt  are  nude;  aapaclilly,  tuoaely 
bnlded  cottoq  thread  dI  which  wiciu  are 


tcJtli/i.  the  Bncliih  i 

Wloapy  (wik'o-pt),  n.  Sea  LiittnEft-nroac 
WIddy  ( wld '  1 ;.  n.  [  Same  u  tpifAv  )  A 
rope ;  more  properly,  ono  made  ot  witlii  or 
wiUowi:  ibtller;  tbegallowa.  IScatcli.) 
Wide  (*ld),  a.    [A-  Su-  via.  wids,  brosd. 

•id.  U  uiu.  wldeT   Connecli'ona  doabUul.) 
1.  Broad;  having  a  great  or  conatdarable 

EsUb  1  ■  widi  hh|bway;  i  wida  bad :  a  widi 


1  Broad :  bailog  a  gt«at  extant  eiery  way ; 
Taat;  extenaive;  ai.ainde  plain  i  theioide 

a.  Fig.  not  narrow  or  Umlted;  comprehen- 
■Ive;  enla^fed;  libcml.  'Man  ol  ilrongeal 
haad  iiid  wiiUtt  culture.'    Matt.  Anutid.-^ 

litt  or  uKaiore  betwrwn  the  (Idai;  al,  three 

ft.  Faltlng  to  hit  a  marii :  deputing  bealde 
the  light  Una  or  aim ;  hence,  remote  ur 
dialant  Irom  anythlug.  ai  truth,  propriety, 
or  tba  like;  ai.  a  ic^  bull  In  cricket;  ttdi 


nde  (wld).  ode.     1.  To  a  dlitance;  far: 

to'  have  a  great  apace  from  one  aide  to 
the  other;  so  u  to  form  agraat  opening. 


4,  With  great  eilsnt;  widely;  lued  chlaBy 
In  compotlUon:  ai,  mill  -  aklrted  mnada; 
inde-wavlpg  awonla;    vidf - waatlng  pea. 
tllenu;  wide.apreadlna  evlL 
Wlda  ("idX  n.     1,  Widaneaa;  breadth;  ei- 


Wlde-ftWak*  (wld'i-wik).  a.  On  the 
alert;  ready  prepared;  kaen;  ihup;  know- 
ing,    [Colioq.  oralang.] 


da-kwmks  (wld'a-wtkXn.  (So  called 
vaoH  worn  greatly  by  aniart  iportlng 
an.)  A  apeclei  ot  aott  felt  bat  wltb  a 
oad  brim  tnmed  up  all  mund. 


Wlda-dULPped  rwld'cbopt),  n.  Haring  a 
wide  mouth.  'The  vidt-chappii  nucal.' 
Shale. 

Wlda-(muKS<w1d'glJ).  n.     Bamaaa  Broad 

Vn&Sr  (wld'llX  adf.  1.  In  a  wide  manner 
or  degree;  wlUi  treat  aitant  each  way;  u, 
the  gnapci  waa  videfy  dliiemlnated  by  the 
apoiUea.— &  Very  much;  to  a  gnat  dlatanca 

The  Bbjccl  or  MBUa.  b  Km  polao.  incnbin! 
»i*I  of  [>utt;  but  kllialrcMIld  It  Inm^diT- 

WU»-ma«UMd  (Md'monTBd),  a.  Baring 
a  wlda  month.  'The  little  widt-mouIAcd 
haada  Dpon  thaipoial.'    Ttnnyitn. 


In  breadth;  aa,  lo  widen  a 


or  I  room.— !.  Lane  extent  in  all  dlrecllona; 
Wlile-iklrted|wld'Bk«n-ed),a.  Having  wide 


Wld»-R>raad  (wld'ipred),  a.  Spread  la  a 
great  dlelance;  extending  far  and  wlda. 

IS.U/u'dil^'e.)-.  "  ""  °  "'a^.V*'"^' 
Wlde-ltratohed  (wtd'itrecht),  a.     Large; 

eiteniice.  'Ifidi^nfcAed  hoDOiin.'  Sluk. 
Wlda-Wherekl  odi    Widely;  far  and  near. 

Wldswm  { wij'on;,  n.    JComp.  the  French 

onglnof  the  word  twlngdunbtjnl.^  l.Aspe- 
clee  of  natatorial  bird  allied  to  tlie  Anatldie 

are  migratory  blrdi  which  breed  ocuaaloiiatly 


otwlnlcr.aud  Joumeyaonlhwant.  Theyate 
very  iinmaroua  in  the  Brttltli  iaianda  during 
the  winter,  where  they  apread  themMlvea 
along  the  ihorca  and  orir  the  niarahei  and 
lakea.  They  feed  on  annatlcplanta.  and  on 
graaa  like  the  geeee.  lley  havealwayabeen 
To  rsQueac  tor  the  table.  The  American  wld- 
geon1>Iheifar(eao.FUriAitui.  It  it  muat 
ahundaoC  la  CarolJua,  and  la  often  called 
bald-pau,  (rom  the  white  on  the  top  of  the 
bead  —i  From  the  widgeon  being  annpoaed 


viduvo.  Cog.  BulK.pufoH.pdcra,  Ruardired, 
L  eidua,  tiom  mdNuj,  deprived  (aee  VolD); 
Skr.DidJtacAawldaw.l   Awomanwhohai 

malna  atllt  nnmarrled.    "  ''  "*  °  "^ 


nff    bevritched.    a    WOIV 


>ar  oftba  widow  of  a 


WIDOW 
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London  freeman,  to  which  she  was  formerly 
entitled. — Widow's  tnan.    See  extract 

Widvmfx  mtn  are  imaginanr  Milora.  borne  on  the 
books,  and  receiving  pay  and  prize  money,  which  is 
appropriated  to  Greenwich  Hospital.       Marryat. 

Widow  (wid'd),  vX  1.  To  reduce  to  the 
condition  of  a  widow;  to  bereave  of  a  hoa- 
band  or  mate:  rarely  used  except  in  the 
participle. 

In  this  city,  he 
Hath  widow'd  and  unchilded  loany  a  one.   Shmk. 

2.  To  endow  with  a  widow's  right    [Rare.] 

For  his  possessions. 
Althouffh  by  confiscation  they  are  ours, 
We  do  instate  and  vid«w  you  withal 
To  buy  you  a  better  husband.  Skak, 

8.  To  strip  of  anything  good.  '  The  widow'd 
isle  in  mourning.'    Dryden. 

Trees  of  their  shrivel'd  fruits 

Are  wut0w'd.  y.  Phili/t. 

4.t  To  survive  as  the  widow  of;  to  be  widow 
to. 

Let  me  be  married  to  three  kin|{s  in  a  forenoon 
and  Hfidow  them  all.  ShaM. 

Wldow-lMnoh  (wid'd-bensh),  n.  That  share 
which  a  widow  is  allowed  of  her  husband's 
estate,  besides  her  Jointure.     Wharton, 

Widow-bird  (wid'6-b«rdX  n.  The  whidah- 
finch  (which  seeX 

Widower  (wid'6-^rX  n.  A  man  who  has  lost 
his  wife  bv  death.  '  Our  widower't  second 
marriage^ay.'  Shak.  See  extract  under 
Widow. 

Wldowerhood  (wid'6-«r-hnd),  n.  The  state 
of  a  widower. 

indowhood  (wid'd-hud).  n.  1.  The  state  of 
a  man  whose  wife  is  dead,  or  of  a  woman 
whose  husband  is  dead,  and  who  has  not 
married  again:  generally  applied  to  the 
state  or  condition  of  being  a  widow:  used 
figuratively  in  quotation. 

Mother  and  daughter,  you  behold  them  both  in 
their  wui«wh«od—Totcd\o  and  Venice.    RusktM. 

2.  t  Estate  settled  on  a  widow. 

For  that  dowry,  111  assure  her  of 
Her  widowhood,  be  it  that  she  survives  me. 
In  all  my  lands.  Shak, 

Widow-hunter  (wid'6-hunt-6rX  n.  One  who 
seeks  or  courts  widows  for  a  jointure  or  for- 
tune.   Addison, 

indOWly  (wid'6-li),  adv.  Like  a  widow;  be- 
coming a  widow.    [Rare.] 

Widow-maker  (wid'6-m&k-^X  ^  One  who 
makes  widows  by  bereaving  Uiem  of  their 
husbands.    Shak. 

Widow-wall  (wid'6-wil),  n.  Cnsorum  tri- 
eoecum.  a  hardy  shrub  with  procumbent 
■terns,  lance-sliaped  evergreen  leaves,  and 
clusters  of  pink  sweet-scented  flowers. 

indth  (width),  n.  [From  wide;  comp. 
breadth,  length.)  Breadth;  wideness;  the 
extent  of  a  thing  from  side  to  side;  as,  the 
width  of  cloth;  the  width  of  a  door.  'The 
width  of  many  a  gaping  wound.'    Drayton, 

The  two  remained 
Apart  by  all  the  chamber's  vnd/k.      Tmrnyjon. 

Wldualt  (wid'Q-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  widuw;  vidual.     Bale. 

Wlel  (w6l).  N,  [O.E  wele,  weel,  A.  Sax.  wcel, 
O.D.  wael,  a  whirlpool.]  A  small  whirlpool; 
an  eddy.     Btirjis.    (Scotch.! 

Wield  (wdid),  V  t.  [O.E.  welden,  pret  weld- 
ed, weUe,  A.  Sax.  igeyoeldan,  (geywyldan, 
from  wealdan,  pret  wedd;  Icel  valda,  to 
wield;  0  H.O.  waltan^  G.  vfalten,  to  rule, 
manage;  Goth,  valdan,  to  govern.  Probably 
from  same  root  as  L.  vaUo,  to  be  strong. 
See  Valid.]  1.  To  use  with  full  command 
or  power,  as  a  thing  not  too  heavy  for  the 
holder;  to  hold  aloft  or  swing  freely  with 
Uie  arm;  as.  to  tpield  a  sword.  'To  loield 
a  sceptre.'    Shak. 

Part  wieid  their  arms,  part  curb  the  foaming  steed. 

Miltott. 

2.  To  handle ;  to  use  or  employ  with  the 
hand:  often  with  a  touch  of  humour. 

Base  Hungarian  w^ht,  wilt  thou  the  spigot  wield t 

Ska*. 

8.  To  have  the  management  or  employment 
of;  to  manage;  to  employ. 

Her  new-bom  power  was  witldtd  at  the  first  by 
unprincipled  and  ambitious  men.  Dt  QniHiey. 

4.  To  sway;  to  influence. 

Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair. 
Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  eloquence 
H^udtUd  at  will  that  fierce  democratic. 
Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmin'd  over  Greece 

A/iV/oH. 

—To  wield  the  sceptre,  to  govern  with  su- 
preme command. 

theldable  (wdld'a-bl).  a.  Capable  of  being 
wielded. 

Wleldanoet  (w^ld'ans).  n.  The  act  or  power 
of  wielding.     Bp.  BaU. 


Wlelder  (wdld'«rX  n.  One  who  wields,  em- 
ploys, or  managea    MUman. 

Wieldiomet  (wSld'sumX  a.  Capable  of 
being  easily  managed  or  wielded.  Fabyan. 

^eldy(wdld'i).a.  [O.K  weldy,  from  welde, 
to  wield.]  Capable  of  being  wielded;  man- 
ageable; wieldable.    Johnson. 

Wier  (w6r),  n.    Same  as  Wear. 

Wleryt  (wi'ri).  o.  Wiry.  'Wiery  gold.' 
Peaauim. 

Wiery,t  a.  [A.  Sax.  wonr,  a  pool,  a  fishpond.] 
Wet;  moist;  marshy. 

Wife  (wif),  n.  pL  Wives  (wivx).  [A.  Sax.  wSf. 
a  woman,  a  wife  (neut,  pL  w{f);  D.  tmr, 
IceL  vif,  Dan.  viv,  Q.  weib,  woman.  T^e 
root  meaning  is  doubtful;  often  connected 
with  weave.  This  word  gives  the  first  nrl- 
lable  of  i4)o»iian.  See  Woman.]  LOriginally, 
a  woman  of  mature  age  that  is  or  might  be 
married,  and  in  common  language  often  still 
so  applied,  especially  in  Scotland.  In  lit- 
erature used  now  only  in  compound  words, 
generally  designing  a  woman  of  low  employ- 
ment; as,  Bleioife,  fish-t0</e.— 2.  The  law- 
ful consort  of  a  man ;  a  woman  who  is  united 
to  a  man  in  the  lawful  bonds  of  wedlock: 
the  correlative  of  husband.  '  The  husbuid 
of  one  tD\fe.*    1  Tim.  UL  2. 

He  that  hath  w(^e  and  children  hath  given  host- 
ages to  fortune ;  for  they  are  impediments  to  great 
enterprises  either  of  virtue  or  mischief.         Bacon. 

A  good  wi/i  is  heaven's  last  best  gift  to  roan,  his 
angel  and  nUnister  of  graces  innumerable,  his  gem 
of  many  virtues,  his  casket  of  jewels.    y#r.  T«iytor. 

Wife-carle  (wlfkUrl),  n.  a  man  who  busies 
himself  about  bouacuiold  affairs  or  woman's 
work.    (Scotch.) 

Wifehood  (wlfhud).  fk  State  and  character 
of  a  wife.  '  The  stately  flower  of  female  for- 
titude, of  perfect  wtfehood. '    Tennyson. 

Wifeless  (wifles),  a.  Without  a  wife;  un- 
married.   Tennyson. 

Wifelike  (wif'lik),  a.  Resembling  or  per- 
taining to  a  wife  or  woman.  '  W\felike  go- 
vernment' iS'AoJr.  'Wtfeliket  her  hand  in 
one  of  his.'    Tennyson. 

Wifely  (wlfliX  a.  Like  a  wife;  becoming  a 
wife.  'With  all  the  tenderness  of  w{fely 
love."    Dryden. 

Wtfe-rldden  Twirrid-n),  a.  Unduly  influ- 
enced by  a  wife;  ruled  or  tyrannized  over 
by  a  wife;  henpecked. 


Listen  not  to  those  sages  who  advise  you  always 
to  scorn  the  counsel  of  a  woman,  and  if  you  comply 
with  her  requests  pronounce  you  wi/e-riadei 


'ou  comply 

'!H. 

Mrs.  PioKKi. 

Wig  (wigX  n.    [An  abbrev.  of  periwig.)    An 
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Furms  of  Wigs  in  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. 


artificial  coveting  of  hair  for  the  head,  used 
generally  to  conceni  baldness,  hut  formerly 
worn  aa  a  fashionable  means  of  decoration. 


Wigs  are  osnally  made  to  imitate  the  na- 
tural hair,  but  formally  curled  wigs  are 
worn  professionally  by  Judges  and  lawyers 
in  Britain,  and  they  appear  sometimes  in 
the  livery  of  servanta.  wigs  are  also  much 
need  on  the  stage. 

^g,WiSR(^S).n.  (D.uvp^e.akindof  cake 
or  loaf;  G.  teedc.  loedke,  a  roll  of  bread;  per- 
haps originally  of  a  t«e<^  shape.]  A  sort  of 
cake.  ' iTvXFt  «nd  ale.'  Pepiys.  iObaolete 
or  local.] 

Wigan  (wig'an),  n.  [Probably  firom  the  town 
KAWiaan  va  Lanoauiire.]  A  stiff,  open  can- 
vas-liae  fabric,  used  for  stiffening  and  pro- 
tecting the  lower  inside  snrface  of  skirts, 
<Skc. 

Wlg-Uoek  (wiffl>lokX  n.  A  block  or  shaped 

^ece  of  wood  for  fitting  a  wig  in. 

Wlgeon  (wij'on).    Same  as  W%dgevn. 

Wined  (wigdX  a.  Having  the  head  covered 

with  a  wig. 
Wiggery  (wig'to-il  n.    L  The  work  of  a 

wigmaker;  false  haur. 

She  was  a  ghastly  thing  to  look  at.  as  wdl  from 
the  quantity  as  ^m  the  nature  of  the  wigrtrus  that 
she  wore  TrolUf*. 

2.  Excess  of  formality;  red-tapism. 
mountains  of  wiggeries  and  folUea.' 
luU. 


'Such 
Car- 


luie. 
Wigging 


(wiglngX  tk    A  rating;  a  scolding; 
a  reT>uke,  especially  in  public 

If  the  head  of  a  firm  calls  a  clerk  into  the  paHoor, 
and  rebukes  him,  it  is  an  earw^gfittg^  If  dooc  before 
the  other  clerks,  it  is  a  wioriiv'-  SimufDtO, 


Wiggle  (wiga).  v.t.  and  i.  To  wriggle. 
vinciiU  EngliMi.] 


(Pro- 
Beau. 


Wl^ier.t  v.i.   To  neigh;  to  whinny. 
AFl    [Rare.] 

Wight  (wit),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wiht,  wuht,  a  crea- 
ture of  any  kind,  an  individual,  a  thing;  D. 
wicht,  a  mtby;  Q.  wieht,  creature,  wretch, 
fellow;  Ootn.  vaihts,  tern.,  vaiht,  neut  a 
thing,  a  whit;  IceL  votttr,  a  wight;  Dan. 
vcette,  an  elf;  originally  perhaps  meaning  a 
moving  creature,  and  allied  to  wag,  we^h. 
Whit  k  this  word  in  a  slighUy  different 
form,  and  it  is  also  contained  in  augkt^ 
naught,  or  nought]  1.  A  human  being;  a 
person,  either  male  or  female.  'The  wight 
of  all  the  world  who  iov'd  thee  best'  Dry- 
den. [Obsolete,  though  still  sometimes  oaed 
in  humour  or  irony,  or  as  an  archaism.] 


She  was  a  wirht  if  ever  such  wight  < 

To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer.     SMmJt. 

These  sprightly  gallants  loved  a  lass,  catt'd  Ltaope 

the  bright. 
In  the  wbcle  world  there  scarcely  was  so  dcBcate  a 

wtght.  Drt^ySm. 

Whilome  in  Albion's  isle  there  dwelt  a  youth 
Who  ne  in  virtue's  wajrs  did  take  delight; 
But  spent  bis  dajrs  in  riot  most  uncouth. 
And  vexed  with  mirth  the  drowsy  ear  oiT  night. 
Ah  mel  in  sooth  he  was  a  shameless  wtght. 

2.t  A  preternatural  or  supernatural  being; 
an  unearthly  creature.    Chaucer. 

The  poet  Homer  speaketh  of  no  garlands  and 
chaplets  but  due  to  the  celestial  and  heavenhr  wtghti 

8.  t  A  moment;  an  instant  Chaucer. 
Wigbtt  (wit),  a.  [Icel.  vigr,  neut  rtot,  war- 
like, fit  for  war;  Sw.  vig,  agile,  nimlne;  the 
lit  meaning  is  seen  from  IceL  vig,  A.  Sax 
wig,  war,  a  fight;  IceL  vega,  to  fight]  Hav- 
ing warlike  proweas;  strong  and  active;  agile; 
nimble.    [Now  only  poeticaL] 

He  was  so  nimble  and  so  wight 

From  bough  to  bough  he  leaped  light.  Si^tmstr, 

Thirty  steeds  both  fleet  and  wight 
Stooa  saddled  in  stable  day  and  night. 

Sir  H'.  Scm 

Wight,  t  n.    A  weight    Chaucer. 

WlghUy  t  (wftli).  adv.    L  SwifUy;  nimbly; 
quickly. 

For  day  that  was  is  wightiy  past. 


2.  Stoutly;  with  strength  or  power. 
Wigless  (wigaes).  a.    Without  a  wig;  i 
ing  no  wig.    '  Wigleu  judges.'    IT.  a.  Aus- 

Wigmaker  (wig'mik-irX  n.  One  who  makes 
wigsw 

^irere  (wiff'r^v),  n,  [A.  Sax.  wicifer^m^ 
wig,  a  dwelling,  a  village,  and  gerifa,  a 
reeve.  See  Gribvk.]  A  hamlet  baiUfl  or 
steward. 

Wig-tree  (wig'trd).n.  Venetian  sumac  (Rhus 
eotinus),  the  wood  of  which  is  used  as  a  yel- 
low dye. 

Wigwam  (wig'wam).  n.  [Knisteneaox  Ib> 
dian  wigwaum,  Algonquin  wiguiauuL]  An 
Indian  cabin  or  hut,  so  caded  in  North 
America.  These  huts  are  generally  of  a 
conical  shape,  formed  of  ban  or  mats  laid 


Fite,  fir,  fat  f»ll;      md,  met,  h«r;      pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  mOve;      tabe,  tub,  boU:      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;        f,  Sc  f^. 


MTar  Cwlg'w*T-*rX  n.  On*  who 
ictuna  ain:  ■  wisirakar.  Cwp*r. 
wlk).  n.  tmion  tnra  ot  mttr.)  A 
,  mij  mirk,  u  wllh  a  twig  or  tna- 
bnncblBt,  owd  to  divtd*  wttbt  lo  bo  mowo 
lDeoinmaDi,ttc.  [PnTladilEogliah.]  Callod 
ilK  ITHttr. 
mini  grU[;,nJ9H  Wid.  ]  A  hcroM:  ■  dwall- 

lfSu.1  «  'a  WKt  CTaowr, 
WUto.la.  Wicked  Ckotiw. 
WlUKwUdVii.  [A.  SuiriM,  wdld.  notUtna, 

le«l  milr,  wtld,  «»lr»»,  lMwtldBr»il;  Dun.' 
■Dd  Sw.nfd,  D.  inU.O.  tnU,  Oatli.WlMrii, 
wild.  No  duubt  ol  umc  origin  u  viU.  u 
moliul  that  ]fl  wild,  alio  wandering  at  ita 
will.    8h  Will.]    l.  UtIiw  hi  a  lUtc  ol 


■ge  tan.'  Drydm  — t  Saragc  DnclTllbN 
nB^voni6d^  unrafliMitj  feriK:]i>u«;  aangitli 
aiTt  awd  ot  penoni  or  piacllcsa.     "Tl 

1.  Growing  or  [trodacvd  wilbout  cnltnn 
prortncBd  bf  DouiUted  nmiu™,  or  bj  wl 

pamiBII;  viU  chcrrr;  tnU  hoDar,  'Kal 
a  tffiU  tT«fl  a  garden  tr«fl.'    Baeui. 


No  liogn  il«l-cl>d  'irrlin  ride  -^^^ 

S.  Turbiilimt:lenipeituoDi;itoniiT:tiufoiu: 
Tlulently  aglUted :  Died  In  bDtb  a  J>h7tlcal 

limta  am  injij  '  Sliak.  '  A  Oerr  dawning  wiU 


T-  Laaa«  or  dlBorderlr  In  conduct;  going 
bajond  doe  bonndi:  ongnTamad :  loma- 

llmM  Id  >  bad  mom.  but  olteo  naad  u  a 
lermotTfry  alight  reproach.  In  theaenaaol 
light;  giddr;  wanton:  (roltnome;  waywanl. 


profaot.'    Smf- 

0,  Wanting  order  and  re^larltj,  or  quiet 
and  conpomrv  In  an^  mannvr;  aatniTn- 
gant;  Irregular,  lantaatic,  eccentric.  -WOa 
In  IheIr  attln.'  Stiai.     '  Wild  work  In  haa- 


I  or  aicltament;  aicllad:  ronaed;  bawU' 
Bd;  dlalractad;  u,  a  wOd  look.  -  ITOd 
whirling  wonlL-    Slat. 


DMd  idierblillr. 


imberol 


iprMJin  opr  (oiTE 


IFitd  forma  Iha  Brit  part  ol 

C0Dip<ninda(»eB  balowlmr 

WiU  Aunt,  a  itBUnC 
another  o>er  all  Ot 
alio  in  Fnnceand  Spain,  of  i  wild  hunU- 

Ing  our  woodt,  Deldi.  and  Tlllnga  dnriog 

huntamen  and  the  basing  ol  hounda— ^g 
run  wild,  (b)  to  grow  wild  or  aarige:  to  take 


id  grow  In 


WlW<wiid>».  1 

and  Dncnltlraled 
or  itady  deaert ; 


A  de««rt:  an  nDlnbabltAd 
tract  or  region;  a  loraU 
»,  cita  wi'Mi  of  Auarlca; 
ica ;  the  aandv  wiidt  of 
Ij  uUdi  of  wide  Aimbla.' 


tlBameMiTniU.  '  A  IruiUla  Id  the  uOd 

of  Kent'    SKaJt. 
WUd-bMU  wndTiai-ll).  1-  A  BrtOdiMrBn- 

~  ■  [An  CfitiajB- 

Itbu  large 

porpie  nDwen  jn  crowaea  wnorlB,  with  an 

aromatic  unall,  and  growa  on  liUla  and  dry 

buihy  placea. 
WUdbeut{w1td'l>«tt),n.     An  nnUmed  or 

■aragg  animal.      'The  blind  uA»«u(  of 

force.'    T.niiv»im. 
mU-bOU  (wlld'bdr).  n.     An  animal  ol  tbe 

bog  kind,  U)e  Siu  aerVd.  Iram  which  the 


(wnd'bam). 
WIU-bTftln  (wlld'brkn), 


Bom  In  a  wUd 


(wnd'che-rl),  n. 


,  n.     A  glddT,  Tolt 
haiehrafn.    T.  Mid- 

wnd'hv-glaa),  n.     A  plant, 

W&d^t  (w'nd'^t),  n.  A  (eroclona  animal 
of  the  genoe  Felli,  the  P.  oofuf.     Bee  Cat. 

WUa-cfiiLTnomlla  (■Hd'kam-e-mn),  n  A 
Britlih  plant.  Matricaria  CManumOla.   Bee 

UlTKTCaUA. 

_    iui'oei 
It  beua  a  unall  aatrlngent  fmlt  reaambling 

cabinet-work,  being  of  •  light  red  coluor  and 

WUd-oaeiunb«r  (wndiia-knni-btr).  n.    a 

plant,  Mintardiea  tlattriuin. 
WUd-duok  (wilii'diikx  n.     An  aquatic  fowl 
of  the  genm  Anaa,  lbs  A .  Botduu,  othorwlae 


oDed  the  Mttttard,  and  loand  wHd  In  En- 
rope.  Aala,  and  America.    It  l>  Uie  ilock  ol 
the  common  domeitic  dock.     See  Dtrci. 
WUd«.*Ba«t  (wSI'da-biat),  n.    ID. -lid 
beaaL]     The  Sooth  African  name  for  the 

iKStr  (wll'dir),  n 

btieildir.  ]     " 

tiKk;  ' 


sbewUder    -  Lons  loM  and  •eilifer'd  In  tbe 
uaie  of  fate."    Puft. 


TkiKi  •puk'H  K  a  lyif  a^ti  St-  1-  T'tUr. 
WUdannnit  (irll'der-menl).  n.  Bewilder- 
ment; cnoliulon,  'ThlsttiWmiwnlotwreck 
anddeath.'    T  Ifaor*.     [PoeticaLJ 

I'dir-neal,  n.     (Formed  with 
I  older  itlldtme,  a  wildeneu 


Dan.  tUdnit,  O,  wildnii 
deaert;  a  tract  oC  land  oi 
and  uninhabited  by  hui 
*  laruc  or  ■  wide  barn 
O  f«  •  1«1«  in  i™  . 


Ji  belnga.  whether 


1.  A  pcrtlon  of  a  garden  aet  apart  for  thlnga 
to  grow  In  unchecked  luiurlanca,  —  i.  t  A 
aoenooldiaordar.  '  A  witdmuH  of  aweata.' 
MiUm. 

y|  Wlldnen;  confnilon. 

WUdfln  IwHd'nr},  n.  1.  A  compoiitlon  of 
InRammable  niaterlalt  readili  catching  Br* 
and  bard  to  be  extingulibed;  Greek- Ore. 


A  kind  o: 


kCCompanlMt  by 
ryalpelaa;  alao  a 

ira  or  patchee  of 


Sm-neb.  in  wblcbtheplraplM  an 
n  or  patchea,  generally  Dying  fr 
lopart 
WlW-fOWl  ("nd'foul).  n.     A  name 

aa  game,  but  ordbaHly  mtricted 
belonging   to  the  ordera  Orallati 

WUd-cannMld«T  (wlld.J*r-man'd*i 
plant,  yewrium  & '— 


«  (wlld'gS 


u  the 


Qrau-Ioo,  wai  tormeriT  abundant  in  the 
fennr  parUof  England,  and  redded  there 

winter  rlaitant  to  the  BriUib  lalti.  It  l> 
the  Urgetl  at  the  apedea  found  In  Brluln. 
The  term  vild-jKHiH  li  alio  pronilicuoualy 
applied  to  leveral  apeclet  of  the  gODM-Und 
lotmd  wild  in  Brilafu,  ai  A.  patuntrij,  A. 
aeg4tum.uidA,braehyrhyiichvt-  The  wild- 

adIatlDOt  apedea,  thOil.  (^nopau  or  caua- 
<ltnni.  ~  wild-gooM  duut.  the  puranlt  ol 
anything  In  Ignorance  ot  the  direction  It 

sonid  get  the  iMd  theoUier     —  ._ 

loUow  him  over  whalerer  ground  the  lore- 
moat  Jockey  cboae  to  go. 
WUdcntTB  (wUd'griTl  n     [Q.  wOdfTof, 
trom  itiid,  game,  wild  anlmala.  and  tr"/- 
^ly  a  title  equlralent  to  count.)    A 


timet;  an  ondalbiTlng  the  auMrlntendence 
of  the  game  iD  1  torMt:  dllterent  from  a 
waldgrave  or  woodreere-    .Sir  W-  Scott. 
WlU-llOIMV  {wHd-huoi).  n.    Honey  that  b 

WlldlIUC(wl]d'lng),a.  Wild;  not  cultlraled 
or  don>eiU.:ated  'Waa  gay  with  wifdinp 
Bowen--    rennvaon.    |FDetlcal.| 

WUdlK  (wUdlngX  n.     A  plant  that  ll  wll.l 

or  that  growa  witbon  t  cDltlTatlon,  ai  a  crah- 
apple  tree.  'A  kind  of  crab  tree  alio  or 
vudinf.'  Unllaiid.  'Where  the  ruddy  teiid- 


I.  Men:  th.  (Uu: 


WILDI8H 
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WUdiBh  (wnd'ish).  a.  Somewhat  wild.  *  A 
wUduh  destiny.'    Wordsworth. 

Ht  is  A  UttleunUixh,  they  sny.    Rickanls»H. 

WUd-land  (wfldOandX  n.  Land  not  calti- 
vated  or  iu  a  state  that  renders  it  unfit  for 
calti vation;  land  lying  waste  or  anoocapied. 

WUd-Uohen  (wild^l-ken  or  wlld'lich-en).  n. 
Lichen  agrius,  an  eruptire  disease,  in  which 
the  papule  are  distributed  in  clusters  or 
large  patches  of  a  vivid  red  colour. 

WUd-llqaorloe  (wndlik-^r.isX  n.  A  plant, 
the  Abrui  preeatoriuM.    See  ABRC& 

WUdly  (wnd'lii  adv.  In  a  wild  sUte  or 
manner:  (a)  witnout  cultivation. 

Th*t  which  gtow%  wildly  of  itself  is  worth  nothln£. 

Dr.  H.  Mort. 

(ftyin  a  rough,  rude,  or  uncultivated  fashion. 
'  WUdX}f  overgrown  with  hair. '  Shak. 
<e)  Without  tameness :  with  fierceness;  sav- 
agely; as,  to  rage  wildly,  (d)  With  disorder; 
with  perturbation  or  distraction:  with  a 
fierce  or  roving  look;  as.  to  start  wildly  from 
one's  seat;  to  stare  wildly. 

She  Hfildly  breaketh  from  their  strict  embrace. 

SMaJt. 

(e)  Without  attention;  heedlessly;  incon- 
siderately; foolishly.  '  I  prattle  something 
too  wildly.'  Shak.  CO  C<^Priciously ;  irra- 
tionally; extravagantly;  irregularly. 

Who  is  there  so  mildly  sceptical  as  to  question 
whether  the  sun  will  rise  in  the  eastt        H^ilkitu. 

She,  wildly  wanton,  wears  bjr  nieht  away 
The  sign  <tf  all  our  labours  done  by  dajr. 

WUd-mare  (wnd'mftr).  n.  An  untamed 
mare.  —  To  ride  the  wud-mare,  to  play  at 
see-saw.  'Rides  the  wild -mare  with  the 
boya'    Shak. 

Wlldneu  (wlld'nesX  n.  l.  The  state  of  being 
wild:  (a)  the  state  of  being  untamed.  (6)  A 
rough  uncultivated  state;  state  of  being 
waste;  as.  the  wildness  of  a  forest  or  heath, 
(e)  Unchecked  or  disorderly  growth,  as  of  a 

Elant.  Dryden.  (i)  Irresulanty  of  manners; 
centiousiien.  'Tne  wUdness  of  his  youth.' 
Shak.  (e)  Savageness;  brutality;  flercenesa. 
'  Wilder  to  him  than  tigers  in  their  unldness. ' 
Shak.  (/)  A  want  of  sober  Judgment  or 
discretion. 

Our  youths  and  wildtuu  shall  no  whit  appear. 
But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity.  SMaJk. 

(g)  Alienation  of  mind ;  distraction ;  mad- 

uess. 

Ophelia.  I  wish 
That  yoar  eood  beauties  be  the  happy  cause 
Of  Hamlet^  wildtuss.  Shak. 

{h)  llie  quality  of  being  undisciplined,  or 
not  subjected  to  method  or  rules. 

Is  there  any  danger  that  this  discipline  will  tame 
too  much  the  fiery  spirit,  the  enchanting  wiUbuts, 
and  magnificent  irregularity  of  the  orator  s  geniust 

IVirt. 

2.  A  wild  action.    Seeker. 

WUd-oat  (wild'6tX  n.  1.  A  British  plant  of 
the  genus  Avena,  the  A.  fatua,  a  conmion 
weed  in  clay  soila  —  2.  A  species  of  grass, 
the  A  rrhenatherumavenaeeumt  which  often 
forms  a  considerable  portion  of  g<H>d  mea- 
dows and  pastures ;  oat-grass.  —  Wild  oats. 
See  under  Oat. 

Wlld'rlce(w!ld'risXn.  The Zimniaa^juatiea, 
a  large  kind  of  grass  which  grows  in  shallow 
water  or  miry  situations  in  many  parts  of 
North  America.  It  vields  a  palatable  and 
nutritious  food.    Called  also  Canada  Rice. 

Wild-rosemary  (w1ld'rAz-mari),n.  A  plant, 
the  Andromeda  poli/olia. 

WUds  (wildz),  fi.  [Comp.  wield.]  In  agri, 
the  part  of  a  plough  by  which  it  is  drawn, 
f  Provincial) 

Wlld-servlce-tree  (wnd's«r-vis-tre).  n.    A 

Briti-th  tree,  Pyrxis  torminalis.    See  Sut- 

VICK-TRSK. 

WUd-lUOCOnr  (wIld-sukTto-rl),  n.  A  British 
plant,  Ciehorium  Intybtis.    See  SUCCORY. 

wUd-lwan  (wild'swon),  n.  The  Cyanus 
ftrvLS  (less  commonly  Cymnxis  rmuieus)^  an 
aquatic  bird, called  also  tne  WhisUingitwan 
and  Hooper.  This  noble  bird  appears  in 
winter  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  resides  in  summer  within  the  arcUc 
circlea  f See  Swan.)  ' Made  the  iriU-twan 
pause  in  her  cloud.*    Tennyton. 

WUd'ttLDSy  (wlld'tan-tl).  n.  A  plant,  Poten- 
tilla  atisenna.    See  PoTBNTli.LA. 

WUd-thyme  (wlld'tiro),  n.  Aplant,7%ymt<« 
SerpyUum,    See  THTMB. 

I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild-ikymt  grows. 

Shak. 

WUd-Tlne  (wll.rtrin),  n.    A  plant,  the  Vitis 

Ltthrusea.    See  Vma 
WUd-WOOd  ( wild'wad  X  a.    Belonging  to 

wild,  uncultivated,  or  unfrequented  woods. 

'TheirOd-iMMNfechoet.'  Burns.  'Wild-wood 

flowers.'    Bums. 


Wile  (wll).  n.  [A.  Sax.  wtle,  wtl,  wile;  IceL 
v^-l,  vcbI,  artifice,  craft,  trick;  connecticms 
doubtful  OuUe  is  the  same  word,  but  has 
come  to  us  directly  from  the  French.  See 
Go  ILK.]  A  trick  or  stratagem  practised  for 
insnariug  or  deception;  a  sly,  insidious  arti- 
fice. 

Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God  that  ye  may  be 
able  to  stand  against  the  wilAt  ot  the  devU. 

Eph.  ri.  II. 
My  sentence  is  for  open  war ;  olwilu. 
More  unexpert,  I  boast  not ;  them  let  those 
Contrive  who  need.  MilUn. 

Wile  (wfl).  r.  t  pret  A  pp.  tdUd;  ppr.  wiling. 
1. 1  Iro  deceive ;  to  b^^uile ;  to  Impose  on. 
flpenjer.— 2.  To  draw  or  turn  away,  as  by 
diverting  the  mind.  'To  wiie  the  length 
from  languorous  hours,  and  draw  the  sting 
from  pain.'  Tennyson. ^Z.  To  cajole;  to 
wheedle.    [Scotch.] 

WUeful  (wU'fnlX  a.  Full  of  wUes;  wily; 
tricky. 

At  Merlin's  feet  the  wiifJUlWnevk  lay.     Tennys^H. 

Wllfta  (wU'ful).  a.  1.  Governed  bv  the  wUl 
without  yielding  to  reason;  not  to  be  moved 
from  one's  notions,  inclinations,  purposes,  or 
the  like,  by  counsel,  advice,  commands,  in- 
structions, ^. ;  olistinate;  stubborn;  refrac- 
tory; wavward;  inflexible;  as,  a  wiiJxA  man; 
a  wiJIJvX  horse. 

Her  father's  latest  word  humm'd  in  her  ear, 

'  Being  so  rery  wilful  you  must  go.' 

And  clianged  it«ell  and  echoed  in  her  heart. 

'  Being  so  rery  wilful  you  must  die.*     Tenuys^H. 

2.  Done  by  design ;  intentional ;  as,  wx^fxd 
murder.— 3.  t  Suffered  by  design;  in  accord- 
ance with  one's  free-will;  voluntuy. 

A  proud  priest  may  be  known  when  he  denieth  to 
follow  Chriu  and  his  apostles  in  wilful  poverty. 

WUAllly  (wil'fBMi),  adv.  1.  In  a  wUful 
manner;  obstinately;  stubbornly. 

Religion  is  a  matter  of  our  freest  choice;  and  if 
men  will  obstinately  and  wilfully  set  themselves 
against  it,  there  is  no  remedy.  Tilltson. 

2.  By  design;  with  set  purpose;  intentionally. 

If  we  sin  wilfully  after  that  we  have  received  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sac- 
rifice for  sins.  Heb.  %.  aft. 

WUftxlnesB  (wil'fQl-nes),  n.  1.  The  quality 
of  being  wilful;  determination  to  have  onea 
own  way;  self-will;  obstinacy;  stubbornness; 
perversenesa 

Everywhere  I  observe  in  the  feminine  mind  some- 
thing of  beautiful  caprice,  a  floral  exuberance  of  that 
charming  wilfuhuss  which  characteriaes  our  dear 
human  saters,  I  fear  through  all  worlds. 

De  QutHcey. 

2.  Intention;  character  of  being  done  by 
design.  '  The  deliberateness  and  wiifulneu^ 
or  aa  we  prefer  to  call  it  the  intention^ 
which  constitutes  the  crime  of  murder.' 
MozUy  A  Whitely. 

Wlllly  (wiai-Ii),  adv.  In  a  wily  manner;  by 
stratagem;  with  insidious  art;  craftily.  'They 
did  work  wilily.'    Josh.  ix.  4. 

Willne88(wini-nes).n.  The  state  or  charac- 
ter of  being  wily;  cunning;  guile. 

Wilk  (wilkX  n.    A  species  of  mollusc    See 

Wm  (will  n.  [A.  Sax.  wUla.  will,  from  wtl- 
Ian,  to  deaire:  D.  wH,  Icel.  vUi,  Dan.  viUie, 
Sw.  and  Goth,  tilia,  O.H.G.  willo,  willio. 
See  the  verb.]  1.  fhtkt  faculty  or  power  of 
the  mind  by  which  we  determine  either  to 
do  or  not  to  do  something  which  we  conceive 
to  be  in  our  power;  the  faculty  which  is 
exercised  in  deciding,  among  two  or  more 
objects,  which  we  shall  embrace  or  pursue; 
the  power  of  producing  acta  of  willing;  the 
power  of  control  which  the  mind  possesses 
over  its  own  operationa 

Appetite  is  the  wM't  solicitor,  and  the  wUl  is  ap- 
petite's controller;  what  we  covet  according  to  the 
one,  by  the  other  we  often  reject.  Hp«ktr, 

Every  man  is  conscious  of  a  power  to  detennine  in 
things  which  he  conceives  to  depend  upon  his  deter- 
mination.   To  this  power  we  give  the  name  of  wilL 

Reid. 

2.  The  act  of  willing;  the  act  of  determining 
choice  or  forming  a  purpose:  volition. 

It  is  necessary  to  form  a  distinct  notion  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  word  *  volition '  in  order  to  understand 
the  import  of  the  word  '  will,'  for  this  last  word  ex- 
presses the  power  of  mind  of  which  volition  is  the 
act  .  .  .  The  word  'will,'  however,  is  not  always 
used  in  this  its  proper  sif^ificalion,  but  is  frequently 
sul)stituted  for  'volition.' as  when  I  say  that  my  hand 
moves  in  obedience  to  my  will.  D.  SUwart. 

S.  The  determination  or  choice  of  one  pos- 
sessing authority;  discretionary  pleasure; 
behest;  command;  degree. 

Thy  wiU  be  done.  Mat  vL  xo. 

Go  then,  the  guilty  at  thy  will  chastise.      /*4/r. 

4.  Strong  wish  or  inclination;  bent  of  mind; 
disposition. 

He  that  complies  against  hto  will. 

Is  of  the  same  opinion  still.        Hudibnu. 


Inttinrnticn  is  another  word  with  which  will  is  fre- 
quently confounded.  Thus,  when  the  apothecary 
says  in  Romt*  mud  Juliet: 

My  Doverty  and  not  my  wHl  consents,  8k. 
the  word  will  is  plainly  used  as  synonymous  with 
imtlinafioH,  not  hi  the  strict  logical  sense,  as  the  im- 
mediate antecedent  of  action  It  is  with  the  same 
latitude  that  the  word  is  used  in  common  coovcna* 
tioiu  when  we  speak  of  doing  a  thing  which  duty  pre- 
scribes, against  one's  own  will;  or  when  we  spoik 
of  doing  a  thing  willingly  or  unwillingly. 

—  ^-  Sttwmrt. 

6.  That  which  is  strongly  wished  or  desired. 

He  holds  him  with  his  gUttering 


The  marriage-guest  stood  still 

And  listens  like  a  three-years'  child. 

The  mariner  hath  his  wtll.  C0t*rid£*. 

e.  Absolute  power  to  control,  detennine,  or 
dispose;  arbitraty  disposal 
Deliver  me  not  over  unto  the  will  of  mine  enemies. 
_  ,     .  .     .  '^  xxviL  vz. 

7.  In  law,  the  lend  declaration  of  a  man's  in- 
tentions as  to  what  he  wills  to  be  performed 
after  his  death  in  relation  to  his  property: 
a  testament  In  England  no  will,  whether 
of  real  or  personal  estate,  is  to  be  valid  un- 
less it  be  in  writing,  and  signed  at  the  foot 
or  end  by  the  testator,  or  by  some  penoii 
in  his  presence,  and  by  his  direction.  Such 
signature  must  be  made  or  acknowledged 
by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  two  or 
more  witnesses  present  at  the  same  time, 
and  such  witnesses  must  attest  and  sub- 
scribe the  will  in  the  presence  of  the  testa- 
tor. Soldiers  on  actual  service,  or  marineia 
at  sea,  have  the  power  of  making  nun^w- 
T^tvoe  wilU.  In  the  United  States  the  law 
IS  in  substantial  agreement  with  that  at 
England.  In  Scotland  formerly  only  per- 
sonal property  could  be  disposed  of  bv  wfll, 
real  property  being  conveyed  by  a  disposi- 
tion or  deed  in  which  the  testator's  liferent 
in  the  subject  was  reserved,  but  heritable 
property  can  now  be  so  disposed  ot— Good 
wHl^  (a)  favour;  kindnesa  (6)  Ught  inten- 
tion. Phil  L  \b.-lll  wUl,  enmity;  unfriend- 
liness. It  expresses  less  than  maHce.  See 
Good-will  and  Ill-will.  — To  have  one's 
will,  to  obtain  what  is  desired. —To  work 
ofie'«tri:U,  to  act  absolutely  according  to  one's 
own  will,  wish,  pleasure,  or  fancy;  to  do  en- 
tirely what  one  pleases  with  something. 

For  though  the  Great  Ages  heave  die  hill 
And  break  the  shore,  and  evermore 
Make  and  break  and  w»rh  their  will.  .  .  . 

Tennysfu. 

—At  will,  at  pleasure.  To  hold  an  estate 
at  the  will  of  another  is  to  enjoy  the  pos- 
session  at  his  pleasure,  and  be  liable  to  be 
ousted  at  any  time  by  the  lessor  or  proprie- 
tor. See  under  Estate.— With  a  mU,  with 
willingness  and  pleasure;  with  all  one's 
heart;  heartily. 

He  threw  himself  into  the  busineis  wOk  a  will. 

Dichtns 

WUl  (wilX  V.  avx.,  pres.  I  trOf.  thou  wiU,  he 
will;  past  would;  no  past  participle.  [A.Sax. 
wiUan,  prea  sing.  1  and  8  wile,  2  wHt,  pi. 
wiUath  (1. 2,  and  8);  pret  wolde,  woldest ;  pi 
tro(<ionoriro{(fan;  D.  unllen,  Icel  ffUja,  DaiL 
vilU,  to  will;  G.  wiU,  I  will,  he  will,  infln. 
woUen;  Goth,  viljan;  cog.  L.  volo,  I  will,  telle, 
to  will;  Gr.  houUmai,  1  will.  Akin  well,  weal, 
wUd]  A  word  denoting  either  simple  futu- 
rity or  futurity  combined  with  volition  ac- 
cording to  the  subject  of  the  verb.  Thus, 
in  the  first  person,  I  (we)  wiU,  the  word  de- 
notes willingness,  consent,  intention,  or  pro- 
mise; and  when  emphasized  it  indicates  de- 
termination or  fixed  purpose;  aa,  I  triU  go, 
if  you  please;  I  will  go  at  all  haxards;  I  will 
have  it  iu  spite  of  him.  In  the  second  and 
third  persons  will  expresses  onlv  a  simple 
future  or  certainty,  the  idea  of  volition,  pur- 
pose, or  wish  being  lost;  thus,  'you  will  go.' 
or ' he  will  go.'  indicates  a  future  event  only. 
The  second  person  may  also  lie  used  lu  a 
polite  command ;  as,  you  will  be  sure  to  do 
as  I  have  told  you. —As  regards  will  in  ques- 
tions Mr.  R.  Grant  White  lays  down  the 
following  rules:  *  Will  is  never  to  be  used  as 
a  question  with  the  first  person ;  as.  will  I 
go?  A  man  cannot  ask  if  he  wills  to  do 
anything  that  he  must  know  and  only  he 
knowa  ...  As  a  question,  will  in  the  second 
person  aaks  the  intention  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed; as,  wiU  you  go  to-morrow?  that  is. 
Do  you  mean  to  go  to-morrow?  ...  As  a 
question,  will  in  the  third  person  asks  what 
is  to  be  the  futitfe  action  of  the  persou 
spoken  of,  with  a  necessary  reference  to 
Intention:  as.  will  he  go?  that  is.  Is  he 
going?  Does  he  mean  to  go  and  is  his  going 
suret'  Simple  futurity  with  the  firvt  per- 
son is  appropriately  expressed  by  ^atl. 
(See  Shall.)  Among  inaccurate  speakers 
and  writers,  especially  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 


F&te,  fkr.  fat,  f»U;       mi,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not,  mOve;     t&be,  tub,  boll;     oil,  pound;      m.  So.  abune;      f,  8c  tsy. 
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and  in  lome  parU  of  the  United  Sutea.  there 
it  tone  oonnuicHi  In  the  u^e  of  $haU  and 
tnU;  thai  vriU  improperly  talcet  the  place 
of  ihaU  in  aach  frequently  used  phraaes  aa, 
*l  wiU  be  obliged  to  you.' '  we  wiU  be  at  a 
loBB,'  *  I  wiU  be  much  gratified/  and  so  on. 
-^Woutd  atandt  In  the  tame  relation  to  will 
that  ihould  does  to  thall.  Thus  vmild  is 
seldom  or  nerer  a  preterite  indicative  pure 
and  simple,  being  mainly  employed  in  sub- 
junctive, conditional,  or  optative  senses,  in 
the  latter  case  having  often  the  functions 
and  force  of  an  independent  verb;  aa.  (a)  con- 
ditional or  subjunctive. '  he  tootUd  do  it  if  he 
could ;'  'he  could  do  it  if  he  would;'  'they 
wmid  have  gone  had  they  been  permitted.' 
Here  it  will  be  seen  would  refers  to  the  pre- 
sent only,  the  past  being  expressed  by  unuld 
have,  in  suuh  sentences  as  'He  waa  mis- 
taken it  wotUd  seem,'  or  'it  would  appear'— 
in  which  sKould  is  sometimes  nwea— would 
retains  almost  nothing  of  conditionality. 
having  merely  the  effect  of  softening  a  direct 
statement  (lir.  R.  Grant  White  regards 
'it  ihould  seem'  as  the  normal  exprewion. 
though  he  quotes  'it  would  appear'  from 
good  English  writers.  He  himself  writes, 
*It  would  «e«tii  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Lowe's 

Sneral  intelligence  should  Icnow.'&c  Every- 
y  EnqUih,  chap,  xiii.)  (6)  Optative;  'I 
wwld  that  I  were  young  again.'  In  thia 
nse  the  personal  pronoun  is  often  omitted. 
'  ITould  to  God  we  had  died  in  Egypt'  Ex. 
xvL  S.  '  Would  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  O 
Absalom.'  2  Sam.  xvilL  &  '  Would  thou 
wert  aa  I  am.'  Shak.  —Would  most  nearly  has 
the  force  of  a  simple  past  indicative  in  such 
sentences  aa,  'he  would  so  and  you  see 
what  has  happened ; '  but  this  implies  farther 
that  he  did  actually  go  or  at  least  set  out. 
and  the  would  is  here  emphatic— ITouM  is 
also  used  to  express  a  habit  or  custom,  as  if 
it  implied  a  habitual  exercise  of  will;  as,  she 
would  weep  all  day;  every  other  day  he 
would  fly  into  a  paaaion.— ITiU  and  would 
were  formerly  often  used  with  adverbs  and 
prepositional  phraaes  to  express  motion  or 
change  of  place,  where  modem  usage  would 
requ»«  wul  go,  would  go,  or  the  like.  '  Now 
I  WiU  away;^  TU  to  the  ale-house;'  '  I  wOf 
about  it;'  ' FU  to  mv  books;'  'he  is  very 
sick  and  would  to  bed ;'  '  there  were  wit  in 
UUahead,  an  'twould  out*  S^olr.— What  may 
be  called  a  similar  elliptical  usage  occurs  in 
such  phraaes  as  'what  would  youf  where 
present  usage  would  supply  have  or  do. 
wUl  (wilX  V.  t  [Prom  the  noun  rather  than 
from  the  auxiliary  verb.  In  this  nse  the  con- 
jusation  ia  resular,  prea  ind.  I  wiU,  thou 
wuUet,  he  wme,  dec.  pret  &  pp.  wiUed,'\ 
1.  To  determine  by  an  act  of  choice;  to  form 
a  distinct  volition  of;  to  ordain;  to  decree; 
to  decide. 

Two  thlni^  He  wt//«CA-4hat  we  should  be  good, 
and  that  we  should  be  happy.  Barrow. 

A  nan  that  sits  still  te  said  to  beat  liberty, because 
hccanwalkifhew^^it.  Ucke. 

%  To  have  an  intention,  purpose,  or  desire 
of;  to  desire  or  wish;  to  intend. 

Her  words  had  iasac  other  than  she  willtd. 

TennystH 

8.t  To  convey  or  express  a  command  or 
authoritative  instructions  to;  to  command; 
to  direct;  to  order. 

They  wiUtd  me  to  say  so,  madam.        SMak. 

Send  for  music, 
And  wili  the  cooks  to  use  their  best  of  cunniiw 
To  please  the  palate.  Bmm.  S-  Fl 

As  you  fo,  uriit  the  lord  mayor  . 
And  some  aldermen  of  his  brethren  .  . 
To  attend  our  further  pleaMire  presently. 

4 1  To  be  inclined  or  resolved  to  have. 
There,  there,  Hortensio,  wiU  you  any  wife?  Shak. 

6.  To  dispose  of  by  testament ;  to  give  as  a 
lesacy:  to  l»eqneath. 

Wul  (wib,  v.i.    1.  To  form  a  volition;  to  ex- 
ercise an  act  of  the  wiU. 

For  in  eviU,  the  best  condition  is,  not  to  wilt:  the 
second,  not  to  can.  Bao»n. 

He  thAt  shall  turn  his  thoofffats  inward  upon  what 
passes  in  his  own  mind  when  ne  wiiis. 


2.  To  desire;  to  wish. 

NcTcrtbcless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt. 

Mat  xivL  39. 
8.  To  resolve;  to  determine;  to  decree. 
As  WiU  the  re  t,  so  wiUtth  Winchester.    SluUt. 

Lord  if  thou  witt  thou  canst  make  me  clean.  And 
Jesus  put  forth  his  band  and  touched  him,  saying,  I 
Witt;  be  thou  clean.  Mat.  vm.  a. 

8.  To  dispose  of  effects  by  will  or  testament; 
to  make  arrangements  by  will.— iriU,nt2is 


will  I  O'ou,  he,  they,  4ftc.)  or  will  I  not    See 

NILL. 

WiUtxniU 
Beares  her  away  upon  Ms  courser  light  Spenstr. 

lfV</ you  fftf/ you  IwUI  marry  you.  Sttmk. 

WlUemite  (willem-ItX  n.  [In  honour  of 
WiXUm  L,  king  of  the  Ketherlands.]  A 
mineral  of  resinous  lustre  and  yeliowish- 

nn  colour.    It  is  a  native  silicate  of  zinc 
\  of  rare  occurrence  in  Europe,  but  ia 
found  in  New  Jersey,  U.S..  in  rock-masses 
constituting  a  very  viduable  and  important 
sine  ore. 
WUler  (wil'«rX  n.  L  One  who  wiUa  [Bare.] 

Cast  a  glance  on  two  considerations;  first,  what 
the  will  is  to  which;  secondly,  who  the  wiittr  is  to 
whom  we  must  subinit.  Barrcw. 

2.  One  who  wishes;  a  wisher:  nsed  in  some 
rare  compounds,  as  ill-wQler,  Ac. 

Wlllot  (wil'et),  n.  Symphemia  eemipal- 
mata,  a  bird  of  the  snipe  family,  found  in 
North  and  South  America.  It  is  a  fine  game 
bird,  and  its  flesh  and  eggs  are  prized  as 
food.  It  is  so  named  from  its  cry,  'pilt-wiU- 
wMet'    Called  also  Stone-eurleto. 

WlllAU,  WlUfolly.  WlUftLlnaM.  Same  as 
Wiltul,  WUfuUy,  WHfulnete. 

WUUng  (wiring),  a.  1.  Ready  to  do  or  grant; 
having  the  mind  inclined;  having  the  mind 
favourably  disposed:  not  chooung  to  re- 
ftue;  not  averse;  desirous;  fain;  ready; 
consenting;  complying.  'Very  wming  to 
bidyoufarewea^SASk.*  *  A  wiUing  Xioixd- 
•™  •    Shak.    '  WQUng  to  wound,  and  yet 


afraid  to  strike.'    Pope. 

Die  he,  or  Justice  must ;  unless  for  him 
Some  other  able,  and  as  witting,  pay 


The  rigid  satisfaction. 


Mitten. 


2.  Received  or  submitted  to  of  choice  or 
without  reluctance;  borne  or  accepted  vol- 
untarily; voluntary.  *  WiUingva\Miry.*  Shak, 

Sad  UlyMes'  soul,  and  all  the  rest. 
Are  held  with  his  melodious  harmony 
In  witling  chains  and  sweet  captivity        Mitten. 

8.  Self-moving;  spontaneous. 

No  spouts  of  blood  run  sv^/A'ntf  from  a  tree. 

Drydtn. 

Wmins-hearted(wU'ing-httrt-edXa.  Well- 
disposed;  having  a  readily  consenting  heart, 
inclination,  orduposition.    Ex.  xxxv.  22. 

WlUlngly  ( wU'ing-U).  adv.  In  a  wiUing  man- 
ner ;  (a)  with  one's  free  choice  or  consent ; 
without  reluctance;  voluntarily.  'More 
praise  .  .  .  than  niggard  truth  would  irttt- 
in^Ky  impart*    ^iok. 

By  labour  and  intent  study,  .  .  Joined  with  the 
strong  propensity  of  nature,  I  might  perhaps  leave 
something  so  written  to  after  times,  as  they  should 
not  wittingty  let  it  die.  Mitton. 

0>)  ReadUy;  gUdly. 

Proud  of  employment,  w<2<tfii^()^  I  go.     SJkaJk 

The  condition  of  that  people  Is  not  so  much  to  be 
envied  as  some  would  wilti$%gfy  represent  It 

AtUiscn 

WUlingneM  (wiringnes).  n.   1  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  willins;  free  choice  or  con- 
sent of  the  will;  freedom  from  reluctance; 
readiness  of  the  mind  to  do  or  forbear. 
I  would  expend  it  with  all  wittingntu.     Shak 
Sweet  is  the  love  that  comes  with  wMingntss. 
2.  t  Good-Will.     Shak.  Dryden, 

WUlOW  (Wind),  n.  [A.  Sax.  welig,  waia,  D. 
wilg,  L.G.  wiige,  a  willow;  probably  from 
root  of  waXlaw,  L  volvo,  to  roll,  from  the 
flexibility  of  its  twigs.]  1  The  common 
name  of  different  species  of  planta  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Salix,  the  type  of  the  na- 
tural order  SalicacesB.  The  species  of  wil- 
lows are  numerous,  about  160  having  been 
described,  many  of  which  are  British.  They 
are  all  either  trees  or  bushes,  occurring 
abundantly  in  all  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  They  grow  naturally 
in  a  moist  soil,  and  wherever  planted  they 
should  be  within  the  reach  of  water.  On  ac- 
count of  the  flexible  nature  of  their  shoots, 
and  the  toughness  of  their  woody  fibre,  wil- 
lows have  always  been  used  as  materials  for 
baskets,  hoops,  crates,  <Skc.  The  wood  is 
soft,  and  ia  used  for  wooden  shoes,  pegs,  and 
the  like ;  it  ia  also  much  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  charcoal,  and  the  bark  of 
them  all  contains  the  tanning  principle. 
The  Huntingdon  or  white  willow  (Saliat 
aJUlM)  and  the  Bedford  willow  (5.  RueeeUi- 
atia)  are  large  trees,  yielding  a  light  soft 
timber,  valuable  for  resisting  the  influence 
of  moisture  or  damp.  The  weeping  willow 
(S.  baX^yUmiea)  is  a  native  of  China,  and  is  a 
fine  ornamental  tree.  The  willow  has  for 
long  been  considered  as  symbolical  of  mourn- 


ing, grief,  bereavement,  forsakenness,  or  the 

like. 

Tell  him,  in  hope  hell  prove  a  widower  shortly, 
111  wear  the  witt&w  garland  for  his  sake.     Snak. 

The  wtttow  Is  a  sad  tree,  whereof  such  as  have  lost 
their  love  make  their  mourning  garland.      FuUtr. 

Hence,  to  wear  the  willow,  a  colloquialism 
for  to  put  on  the  trappings  of  woe  for  a  lost 
lover.— 2.  In  ericket  elang,  the  bat.  so  called 
from  the  material  of  which  its  handle  is 
usually  made;  as,  the  strangers  having  won 
the  toss,  sent  their  men  in  to  handle  the 
wiUowe. 

Willow,  Willy  (wind.  winiXn.  [YromwaUno. 
the  tree,  probably  because  in  the  early  forms 
of  the  machine  a  cylindrical  willow  cage 
was  used,  or  from  willow  rods  being  for- 
merly used  to  beat  the  cotton  so  as  to  loosen 
it  and  eject  the  impurities.  'The  finer  varie- 
ties of  cotton  are  yet  batted  with  rods  while 
resting  on  an  elastic  grated  table,  and  felt- 
ing material  for  hata  is  similarly  treated.' 
B.  H.  Knighfl  In  woollen  manv/.  a  ma- 
chine for  opening  and  disentangling  the 
locks  of  wool  and  cleansing  them  from  sandy 
and  other  loose  impurities. 

Willow  (wiia6),  v.t.  To  open  and  cleanse,  as 
cotton,  by  means  of  a  willow. 

IK^llOwed  (wUa6d),  a.  Abounding  with  wil- 
lowa. 

No  longer  steel-dad  warriors  ride 

Along  thy  wild  and  witlowed  <hore.  Sir  tV.  Sc«tt. 

WlUow-gall  (wUa6-gf|l),  n.  A  protuberance 
on  the  leavea  of  willows  produced  by  an  in- 
sect 

WUlOW-ground  (willd-ground).  n.  A  piei  e 
of  swampy  land  where  osiers  are  grown  for 
basket-making. 

Willow-herb  (win6-«rb),  n.  The  common 
name  of  the  planta  belonging  to  the  genun 
Epilobium,  natives  of  the  cooler  parts  and 
mountainous  districts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  They  are  all  ornamental  plants, 
but  are  of  little  utility.    See  Epilobium. 

WlllOWlBh  (wind-iah),  a.  Resembling  the 
willow;  like  the  colour  of  the  willow.  Iz. 
Wolton, 

WlUow-lafk  ( wU'16-lftrk),  n.  The  sedge- 
warbler  (which  see). 

WUlOW-motll  ( wir  Id  -  moth  ).  n.  A  species 
of  mouse-coloured  moth  {Caradrina  etibieu- 
larieX  the  larva  of  which  feed  on  grains  of 
wheat,  often  doing  much  damage. 

WlllOW-oak(win6-6k),  n.  An  American 
tree  of  the  genns  Quercus,  the  Q.  Phellon. 
The  wood  is  of  loose,  coarse  texture,  and  is 
little  used 

WUlow  -pattern  (  wir  I6  -  pat  -  «m  X  n.  A 
well-known  pattern  for  ctone  and  porce- 
lain ware,  generally  executed  in  dark  blue, 
in  imitation  of  a  Chinese  design.  It  haa  if  s 
name  from  a  willow-tree  (or  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  intended  for  one),  which  is  a 
prominent  obiect  in  the  picture. 

Willow -warbler  ( wir  16  -  w^r  -  bWr ),  n. 
Same  as  WUloto-wren. 

WUlow- weed  (wll'ld-wddX  n.  1.  Polygo- 
num lapathi/oUum,  a  weed  growing  on  wet 
light  lands,  with  a  seed  like  buckwheat— 
2.  EpUobium  hirsutum. 

Willow- wren  ( wind  -  ren  X  n.  Sylvia  tro- 
ehUue.  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  the 
warblers.  It  is  a  summer  visitant  in 
Britain,  and  is  found  in  almost  every  wood 
and  copse.  The  general  colour  is  dull, 
olive-green  above,  the  chin,  throat,  ami 
breast  yellowish-white,  and  the  belly  pure 
white;  length  about  5  inches  from  point  of 
the  bill  to  extremity  of  the  tail. 

Willowy  (wind-iX  a.  l  Abounding  wiUi 
willows.  'Where  wiUowy  Camus  lingers 
with  delight'  Gmv— 2.  Resembling  a  wil- 
low; flexible;  drooping;  pensile;  graceful. 

WUl-wltll-a-Wlip,  n.  A  luminous  appear- 
ance not  unfrequently  seen  in  the  north  of 
Germanv,  in  England,  and  the  Lowlands  uf 
Scotland,  which  was  formerly  an  object  of 
superstitious  regard.  Called  also  ITti^o'-t/itf- 
wtep,  Jaek-a-lantem,  Spunkie,  Jgnie  Fa- 
tuue.   See  lONis  Fatcus. 

Wlll-wonllip  (wil'wftr-shipX  n.  Wor- 
ship according  to  one's  own  fancv;  worship 
imposed  merely  by  human  will,  not  on 
divine  authority;  supererogatory  worship. 

Which  things  have  indeed  a  show  of  wisdom  in 
wxllW0rshif.  Col.  ii.  33. 

WUl -worshipper  (wir  w6r- ship -^X  «• 
Oiie  who  practises  will-worship. 

He  that  says  God  is  rightly  worshipped  by  nn  act 
or  ceremony,  concerning  which  Himself  hath  in  no 
way  expressed  His  pUisure,  is  superstitiout.  or  a 
wtU^worshi/fer.  Jer.  Titylor 

WUly.  n.    In  doth  manuf.  see  Willow. 

WUmng-maohine  (wini-inff-ma-shgnX  n. 
In  cloth  manuf.  same  as  WiUow. 


ch,  oAain;     th,  Sc  loeh;     g,  go;     i.  job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;     w,  toig;     wh,  whig;   ah,  aiure.— See  Kkt. 


WILLT-JflLLY 

WIllr-nlUrKwU'l-Dll'IX    WUlhBDrwIllhB 

not;   wUl  ys  or  will  jb  doL      Sea  NllL, 

Wllne,t  v.t    [A.  Bu.  uibiidn,  from  uillan. 
Baa  WiLL.I    To  vUl;  lo  d«ln,    Chaueer. 


n;  ■wiUa]  -i.  Doublfol;  unce 
■■  -S.  Frt;  Indi  " 
vinclil  Esiilii 
[ProbBblj 

of  letli,  to  lads.  ]  To  lade ;  to  ctBcaj ;  to 
droop :  Co  irlthar,  a>  pUoU  or  llovan  cat 
or    plucked    off.      [Pfovlnolal    Bngllih  — 


Wat  (wilt),  t.t.  To  cnuH  to  wlUiet  or 
dutrojr  the  energy  or  vliouraf;  todepmi. 

WUt  fwHt),  I.     The  Mcond  pan.  atag,  of 

Wllton-oupet  ("II'toD-kHr-pat),  n.  [Prom 
bBln(inad*Drl«lnaUyat  riflDH-J  ATarletj 
of  finuaela  carpat,  Id  which  the  loopa  ara 

miy  fwni),  a.     Capable  of  B«&g  wile,  or 
canalng  derlcei:  full  of  wfles;  aubtla;  r  — 
nlng;  crafty;  ily.      '  Thli  fatae,  oily,  di 
UngdlipoalUonof  mind.'    Seullt. 

8tm.  Cunning,  crafty,  inbLlB.  aly,  guUi 
arlf  ul.decBltful,dcalgDlng,iiuldlou>t  fiai 


s-z. 


br«c«  kind  uted  by  culHiitan  and  Jolti 
tor  boring  holH.  '  Who  ply  ths  IfimJib  lo: 
buge  beam  to  *""""  '     ""~" 


nmbte  t  (-Im'by,  e.l  prel.  A 


■aid  CO 


Iiolo  tbro'  ttiB 


Im^l).  a 


wItbwAi 

mmbral  (wim'biel),  n.    Same  ai  Whim- 
Wlm^^Cwlm'pIV 


a  wbnple;  D  tiiin- 

£.    loel       ■      ■■■ 


probaUy    naaallied 


ot  doora.  and  iilll 


Clvicliii  •nil  Mick.bHdfd'irek  '  7(i>v>«. 
11  Ap«ndant,)Ua,oritreamBr.— S.  A  wfnd- 
Ingortald.  (Scotch.] 
inmplB  (wlm'pt),  c.t  pret  *  pp.  uimplrd; 
p^twintfUng.  1.1  To  la;  in  pfalUor  (oldi; 
to  draw  dowD  ki  folda 


lohoodwlnk.   'Thlm...^ , _„,, 

blind,  wayward  boy,'    Shat. 
WIinpla(»lm'pl),t;i.  1.1  TobBlaldlowl 


nia.  Mr,  tat.  I|ll: 


£.  To  reMmblBorauggeatwImpIsa:  loundn- 

late:  to  rlppls;  ai,a  brook  tbatwiolirfuDil- 

*«l^™c  Die  Ki.^1^  nm  of  thdr  mnriln. 

Win  (win),  t.t.  pret  icon,  formerly  alio  uan 
(flUIl  pro*lncla]);  pp.  uon;  ppr.  vruiniJiff. 
(A.Sai.trninan,  totlrive,  laboiir.  Oght.ilrug- 

giainnen,  to  Bgb  t,  atri  ve,  win,  Ac., 
.  — iiun,  to  onduro;  anppoaad  (o  ba 

In  tha  name  at  tha  goddeu  Vtnvt. ) 
gain  by  proving  one'i  aelf  luperlor  in 
iteat^  to  acquire  by  proving  one'i  lelf 


proud  Utlea  thou  halt  icon  of  me.'  Sluit 
(It  li  Dtten  followed  by  of  when  aomelhlng 
la  gained  directly  from  a  peraon.)  The  (ol- 
lowlug  usage  li  aomawhat  pocullar. 

1.  In  a  more  ipeclat  eenee.  to  gain  ponea- 
■lon  ol  by  aghllng;  to  get  Into  one'i  pouea- 
(lon  by  conquest;  aa.  to  loin  a  lortreii  or 
a  atrong  poalUon.  '  How  the  EngUth  have 
the  luburbi  obh.'  5Aak.  '  Win  you  thU 
city  wfthoul  atroke.'  Slot.— S.  To  gain, 
procure,  or  obtain,  in  a  general  aenu. 
but  eipoclally  implying  labour.  oDort.  or 
itruggle;  toeam  for  one'i  aelf:  aa,toirin 
fame  or  fortune,  'Make  ua  loie  the  good 
«.  „«  .-i.....  ,_■_  ■    s,,g^     'Outofwordt 


to  ihrlnk,  ai  trom  a  bio 


wer  from  my  li| 
IT  gain  by  toll 


Ipa.*    Tnt} 


S.  To  accomplish  by  eHort ;  ai,  to  m 
vav.     'Haiuvn  hla  path  upward  ai 


r.t  To  come  up  to;  to  overtake;  to  reach. 
Even  !•,  ihc  po,ih  he  Hi  b.m  ».,.,       s^„„. 

nind;  to  ailn  or  obtain,  ai  byioUdUtioi 
ir  courtahTp. 


a  To  gain  to  ono'a  ilde  or  party,  aa  b 
lollcltalloa  or  other  Influence :  to  procuc 
the  larour  of,  ai  for  a  cauie  which  one  hi 

thejury.— St-i.  Tu  get.  gain,  procure.  eiR 
attain,  acquire,  accompllih,  reach 
mnfwInXT.l   1  TnbeiiiperiorlDicont« 
or  competition;  to  be  victorloui;  to^n  th 


degree;  to  become;  to  get:  ilwayi 
accompanjing  word,  aa  an  ad]ec- 


mn  (win).  «.t  IFor  win'^teimLj 
com,  hay,  and  the  like  by  eapo^ 
to  the  air.    (Scotch] 


£.  To  kick 

Wlnoa  (wini),  n.  Theactotoaawbowluna; 
a  itart,  ai  from  palo. 

Vinos  (wini).  n,  (A  form  ol  •riiMA.l  The 
dyer-a  reel  upon  whlth  he  winda  the  piece  of 
cloth  to  be  dyed.  It  ii  mipoided  borlion- 
tally  by  the  endi  ot  iti  aiiiln  btarinn  OTW 
the  edgeot  the  vat  10  that  the  liDeol  Ibe  Bito 
may  be  placed  aver  the  middle  urtitioB  bi 
thBVeiaeL  By thumeanithapleceot cloth 
wound  upon  the  nel  ii  allowed  to  deacend 
alternately  Into  either  compartment  of  the 
bath. accordlnEai  It  1> turned  byhaid  to  the 
right  or  the  leit    Called  alao  Wmdag-aa- 

Wlnoa-plt  (wini'plt),  n.  A  ptt  hi  which 
calico  ii  wiihod  whoD  being  manntaclored. 
VlIUMT<wini'tr),n.  Onetlutwlucci,)lulhk^ 

Vlnoay  (win-alx  n.  (Probably  a  eompted 
contr.  of  limet-vcaUty,  Uie  alepi  being 
liimy-KintCB,  then  limply  irinoiv.  The 
word  wti  originally  Scotch.]  A  itron(  and 
durable  cloth,  plain  or  twilled,  compoied  of 
a  cotton  warp  and  a  woollen  weft.  Healy 
winceya  have  been  much  worn  la  tldrttngi 
and  pettlcoata,  and  a  lighter  daia  ii  ued 
tor  men'i  ihiHe. 

"'"••  ^wlnih),  n.  (A,  Sai,  tmnet.  awinch.a 
thread.  Same  root  UHinl-.  wintlt,] 


1.  Thee 


imed,  ai  m  the  c 


iioMnf 


griuii 


1  wlndlan,  the 
ind  ot  holitlng  ma- 

I  laaa,  in  which  an 
axia  ia  turned  by 


™^i 


crank-thaft  (aa  ihown  b  the  cat),  thli 

mnebMtcr-ntOM  (win'cha-tir.g«i),  ■ 

(Becauae  the  ^d  public  ilewi  in  Southwul 


WliLCOPlpe  (winltu-plp),  n. 
meter     See  Ahperni 


pimptnel. 


Wind  (wind,  in  poetry  ollan  wind),*.  [A. 
Sax,  D,  and  Q.  vind.  Dan.  and  Sir.  end, 
Icel.  Bindr.  Qoth.  riiuti;  cog.  L.  nHlu.  W 
ovynl,  wind.    The  root  ii  fai  Ooth.  eaian. 

root.}    1.  Air  natnrally  Id  motion  wlthany 

particular  poinL^hen  the  air  mom  mo- 
derately. It  bcaUed  a  light  wind  ara  bneu; 
when  with  more  velocity,  a  Ireah  bnoa; 
and  whan  with  liolence,  a  gale.  Mora,  tam- 
peit.  or  hurricane.  The  principal  canae  of 
those  carrenta  at  air  la  the  dIMnrbanee  of 
the  equilibrium  of  tlia  atmonhere  by  the 
unequal  diatrlbntion  ot  heal.  When  one 
part  ot  the  earth'a  lurtace  la  mart  healed 


iruHKAir.  jyieiuAir,  to  wince,  to  atart  ailde;  the  air  aboie  that  part.  In  coDieqiKDca  of 

no  doubt  aometlmei  written  wineliir.  trora  which  the  air  eipandi,  become!  Ugfater.  and 

O.O.uintin.  to  itart  aside.    Closely  akin  to  rim  op,  while  colder  air  mshei  In  tosav- 

Kwint.]  I.Totwialortum,  aainpalnornn-  ply  Iti  place,  anil  thus  pnHlaeeawin±    A* 
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the  beat  of  the  ton  it  greatest  in  the  equa- 
torial regiont,  the  general  tendenov  there 
ii  for  the  heariercoTomni  of  air  to  difplace 
the  lighter,  and  for  the  air  at  the  earth's 
surface  to  more  from  the  poles  toward  the 
equator.  The  only  supply  for  the  air  thus 
constantly  abstracted  from  the  higher  lati- 
tudes must  be  produced  by  a  counter-cur- 
rent in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
carrving  back  the  u^r  from  the  equator  to- 
wards the  poles.  The  quantity  of  air  thus 
transported  by  these  opposite  currents  is  so 
nearly  equal,  that  the  average  weight  of  the 
air.  as  indicated  by  the  barometer,  is  the 
same  in  all  places  of  the  earth.  Besides  the 
unequal  distribution  of  heat  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  various  other  causes  which 
give  rise  to  currents  of  air  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, such  as  the  condensation  of  the 
aqueous  vapours  which  are  constantly  rising 
from  the  surfaces  of  rivers  and  seas,  and  the 
agency  of  electricity.  Winds  have  been 
divided  into/xed  or  eonMtant,  as  the  trade- 
winds:  periodical,  as  the  monsoons;  and 
variable  toiruU,  or  such  as  blow  at  one  time 
from  one  point,  at  another  from  another 
point,  and  at  another  time  cease  altogether. 
<Hee  Tbadi-wikd,  Monsoon.)  There  are 
also  various  local  winds,  which  receive  par- 
ticular names;  as.theJfftenan  witul,  the  Siroc- 
-CO.  the  Simoomt  the  Harmattan,  the  Mi»tral, 
Typhoon,  Ac  (See  these  terma)  The  velo- 
city and  force  of  the  wind  vary  consider- 
ably, as  shown  by  the  anemometer.  Thus 
a  light  wind  travelling  at  the  rate  of  Smiles 
an  hour  exerdUes  a  pressure  of  2  oz.  on  the 
square  foot ;  a  light  breese  of  10  miles  an 
hour  has  a  pressure  of  8  oz. ;  a  good  steady 
breeze  of  20  miles.  2  lbs. ;  a  storm  of  60  miles, 
18  lbs. ;  a  violent  hurricane  of  100  miles,  50 
lbs.«  a  pressure  which  sweeps  everything 
before  it  Winds  are  denominated  from  the 
point  of  compass  from  which  they  blow;  as, 
a  north  wind,  an  etut  wind,  a  Mouth  wind,  a 
4oe*t  wind,  a  souM-vett  wind,  Ac 

Except  winJ  stands  as  it  has  never  stood. 

It  is  an  ill  wtHd  that  turns  none  to  good.    Tusstr. 

^  A  direction  in  which  the  wind  may  blow; 

a  point  of  the  compass,  especially  one  of  the 

cardinal  points. 

Cone  from  the  (bor  vrinds,  O  breath,  and  breathe 
upon  the%e  slain.  Exek.  zssrii.  9. 

iTThis  sense  of  the  word  seems  to  have  had 
its  origin  with  the  Orientals,  as  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  Hebrews  to  give  to  each  of 
the  four  cardinal  potaits  the  name  of  vriiui) 
8.  Air  artiflcially  put  in  motion  from  any 
force  or  action ;  as.  the  winA  of  a  cannon- 
ball;  the  trt»)d  of  a  bellows.  '  The  whiff  and 
ioind  of  his  fell  sword.'  SAoJ:.— 4.  Air  im- 
pr^nated  with  animal  odour  or  scent. 

A  hare  had  lone  escaped  pursuing  hounds.  .  .  . 

To  SAve  his  life  ne  leaped  Into  the  main. 

But  thrr<?.  alas  I  he  could  not  safety  find. 

A  pack  of  dog-fbh  had  him  in  the  utnd.      Swift. 

6.  Breath  modulated  by  the  respiratory  or> 
gans  or  by  an  instrument 

Thetr  Instmments  were  various  In  their  kind. 
Some  for  the  bow.  and  some  for  breathing  rtrind. 

Dryden. 

6.  Power  of  respiration;  lung  power;  breath. 

If  inf  wind  were  but  long  eaough  to  say  xaj  pray- 
ers, I  would  repent.  Sh»M. 

7.  That  part  of  the  body  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  stomach,  a  blow  upon  which 
causes  a  temporary  loss  of  respiratory  power, 
and  which  form  a  forbidden  point  of  attadc 
in  Bcientiflc  boxing.    [Slang.] 

He  pats  liim  and  pokes  him  in  divers  parts  of  the 
body,  but  particularry  in  that  part  whkh  the  science 
of  self<dcMnce  woukl  call  his  wvnd.  Ditktns. 

8.  Anything  insignificant  or  light  as  wind, 
such  as  empty  or  unmeaning  words,  idle 
or  vain  threats,  and  the  like. 

Think  not  with  wind  or  afay  threats  to  awe.  tfitlm. 

9.  Air  or  gas  generated  in  the  stomach  and 

bowels;  flatulence. 

Knowledge  .  .  . 
OppreMcs  else  with  surfeit,  and  soon  tuma 
Wisdom  to  folly,  as  nourishment  to  wind. 

Mitttm 

10.  A  disease  of  sheep.  In  which  the  intes- 
tines are  distended  with  air.  or  rather  af- 
fected with  a  violent  inflammation.  It  oc- 
cult immediately  after  shearing.— Btftuv^n 
4rttMl  and  waUr,  (a)  in  that  part  of  a  ship's 
side  or  bottom  which  is  frequently  brought 
ai>ove  the  water  by  the  rolling  of  the  vcsiiel 
or  by  fluctuation  of  the  water's  sui-face. 
Any  breach  effected  by  shot  in  this  part  is 
peculiarly  dangerous.  Hence,  W\  Jig.  any 
part  or  point  generally  where  a  blow  or  at- 
taclt  will  most  effectually  injure.— Dotcn  the 
icind,  (a)  in  the  direcUon  of  and  moving 


with  the  wind ;  as,  birds  fly  ouickly  down 
the  wind,  (b)  Towards  ruin,  decay,  or  ad- 
versity: compare  the  folconry  phrase  under 
Whistlx.  v.t 

The  more  he  prayed  to  it  to  prosper  him  in  the 
world,  the  more  tie  went  d^mm  the  wind  still. 

Sir  R.  L'Batntnft. 

—Hew  ike  mind  Motts  or  lin,  (a)  the  direc- 
tion or  velocity  of  the  wind.  (6)  Fig.  the  posi- 
tion or  state  of  affairs ;  how  matters  stand 
at  a  particular  Juncture. 

Miss  Sprong,  her  confidante,  seeing  how  the  wind 
lny,  had  tried  to  drop  Uttle  malicious  huics.  Farrar, 

—In  the  wind**  eye,  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind, 
towards  the  direct  point  from  which  the 
wind  blows;  in  a  direction  exactly  contrary 
to  that  of  the  wind.— Second  wind,  a  regular 
state  of  respiration  attained  during  con- 
tinued exertion  after  the  breathlessness 
which  had  arisen  at  an  earlier  stage.  —  Three 
iheets  m  the  wind,  unsteady  from  drink. 
[Slang.}— To  be  in  the  wind^  originally  per- 
haps literally  to  be  such  as  may  be  scented, 
hence  to  be  in  covert  preparation;  to  be 
within  the  region  of  suspicion  or  surmise, 
without  being  acknowleifged  or  announced; 
as,  I  strongly  suspect  there  it  something 
in  the  mna  which  will  shortly  astonish  us. 
[CoUoq.]— To  carry  the  wind,  in  the  man- 
ege, to  toss  the  nose  as  high  as  the  ears, 
said  of  a  horse.— To  get  (take)  wind,  to  be 
divulged;  to  become  public;  to  be  disclosed; 
to  become  ^erally  known;  as.  the  story 
got  (took)  wtnd. — To  get  one's  wind,  to  re- 
cover one's  breath;  as,  they  will  up  and  at 
it  sgain  when  theyyef  their  wind.  ICoUoq.] 
—  To  raiee  the  wind,  to  procure  moneV; 
to  obtain  the  necessary  supply  of  casL 
[CoUoq.] 

Fortune  at  present  is  unkind. 

And  we.  dear  sir.  must  rmit*  the  wind. 

frtn.  Cotnbe, 

—To  eaU  etote  to  the  wind,  (a)  to  sail  with 
the  ship's  head  as  near  to  the  wind  as  to  flll 
the  nils  without  shaking  them ;  to  sail  as 
much  against  the  direction  of  the  wind  as 

Kossible.  (b)  To  border  too  closely  upon  dis- 
onestv  or  indecency;  as,  beware  in  dealing 
with  hun,  he  aaili  rather  eloee  to  the  wind.— 
To  take  wind.  Same  as  to  Oet  Wind.— To 
$ow  the  wind  and  reap  the  whirlwind,  to  act 
wrongly  or  recklessly  and  in  time  be  visited 
with  the  evil  results  of  such  conduct  Hos. 
vUL  7. 

Wind  (wind),  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  generally 
wound,  sometimes  winded;  ppr.  trmdtng. 
[From  wind,  the  above  noun,  pronounced  as 
wind;  the  strong  conjugation  has  been  in- 
troduced through  confusion  with  wind,  to 
twist]  To  give  wind  to  with  the  mouth;  to 
blow;  to  sound  by  blowing.  '  Have  a  recheat 
winded,'  Shak.  'Hunters who uwund their 
horns.'  Pennant.  '  Wound  the  gateway 
horn.'    Tennyton, 

That  blast  was  winded  by  the  king.    Sir  If.  Scett. 

Wind  (windl  v.t,  1.  To  perceive  or  follow 
by  the  wind  or  scent :  to  nose ;  as,  hounds 
%pind  an  animal— 2.  To  expose  to  the  wind; 
to  winnow;  to  ventilate.— 8.  To  drive  or 
ride  hard,  as  a  horse,  so  as  to  render  scant 
of  wind. — 4.  To  rest,  as  a  horse,  in  order 
to  let  him  recover  wind.— To  wind  a  ship,  to 
bring  it  rotmd  until  the  head  occupies  the 
place  where  the  stem  was.  so  that  the  wind 
may  strike  the  opposite  side. 

Unnd  (windX  v.t.  pret  and  pp.  wound  (oc- 
casionally but  leas  correctly  winded);  ppr. 
winding.  [A.  Sax.  windan,  to  wind,  bend, 
twist,  twine;  pret.tmiuf,  wond,  pp.  wunden: 
D.  and  O.  wiixden,  O.  H.O.  wintan,  Icel.  and 
8w.  vinda,  Qoth.  vindan;  nasalised  from 
same  root  as  withe,  withy,  vteed  (a  garment); 
wand,  wend,  wander  are  derivative  forma] 
1.  To  turn  In  this  and  in  that  direction ;  to 
cause  to  turn  or  move  in  various  directions. 

To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 
Ami  witch  the  world  with  noole  horsemanship. 

ShmJk. 
S.  To  turn  round  on  an  axis  or  some  fixed 
object;  to  coil,  or  form  conrolntions  of, 
round  something;  to  bind  or  to  form  into  a 
ball  or  coil  by  turning ;  to  twine;  to  twist; 
to  wreathe ;  aa,  to  wind  thread  on  a  reel ; 
to  wind  thread  into  a  ball ;  to  wimd  a  rope 
into  a  coil.  'You  have  wound  a  goodly 
clew.*  ^mk. — 8.  To  pursue  by  folio  wing 
the  tuminn  or  windings  of ;  to  follow  or 
chase  by  winding. 

'Twas  pleASure.  as  we  Itwk'd  behind. 
To  see  bow  thou  the  chase  could'st  wind. 

Sir  IV.  Scttt. 

4.  To  turn  by  shifts  and  expedients. 

He  endeavours  to  turn  and  wind  himself  every 
W4y  to  evade  the  force  uf  this  fatuou&  chAllenee. 

ll'aterland. 


6.  To  introduce  by  insinuation;  as,  the  chiM 
wi^\dM  himself  into  my  affectiona 

They  have  little  arts  and  dexterities  to  wind  in 
such  things  into  discourse.  Dr.  H.  More. 

0.  To  change  or  vary  at  will;  to  bend  or  turn 
to  one's  pleasure;  to  exercise  complete  con- 
trol over. 

Were  our  legislature  vested  in  the  prince  he  might 
wtttd  and  turn  our  const  tution  at  his  pleasure. 

Adtitson. 

7.  To  en  twist;  to  enfold;  to  encircle- 

Sleep  thou  and  I  wiU  wi$td  thee  in  my  arms. 

shak. 

—To  wind  o^,  to  unwind;  to  uncoil.— ro 
wind  out,  to  extricate. 

He  bethought  himself  of  all  possible  ways  to  dis- 
entangle hiinself,  and  to  wind  himself  out  uf  the 
labyrinth  he  was  in.  Clarendon. 

—To  udnd  up,  I.  (a)  to  coil  up  into  a  small 
compass,  as  a  skein  of  thread;  to  form  into 
a  ball  or  coil  round  a  bobbin,  reel,  or  the 
like.  Hence,  (b)  fig.  to  bring  to  a  conclu- 
sion, as  a  speech  or  operation;  to  arrange  for 
a  final  settlement  of,  as  a  business  *  with- 
out solemnly  windir^  up  one  argument, 
and  intimating  that  he  hegtm  another.' 
Locke. 


Signor  Jupe  was  to  enliven  the  varied  perfor- 
mances at  frequent  intervals  with  his  chaste  Shak- 
spcarlan  quips  and  retorts.  Lastly  be  was  to  witid 
them  «/  by  appearing  in  his  favourite  character. 

DicJiens. 

2.  (a)  To  tighten,  as  the  strings  of  certain 
musical  instruments,  so  as  to  bring  them  to 
the  proper  pitch;  to  put  in  tune  by  stretch- 
ing the  strings  over  the  pegs. 

fVind  up  the  slackened  strings  of  thy  lute. 

IVatler. 

Hence,  {It)  fig,  to  restore  to  harmony  or 
concord;  to  bring  to  a  natural  or  healthy 
condition. 

The  untuned  and  Jarring  senses,  O  wind  up. 
Of  this  child-changed  Csther.  Shak. 

(e)  To  bring  to  a  state  of  great  tension ;  to 
subject  to  a  severe  strain  or  excitement;  to 
put  upon  the  stretch. 

They  wound  up  his  temper  to  a  pitch,  and  treacher- 
ously made  use  of  that  infirmity.  Atterbury. 

8.  (a)  To  bring  into  a  state  of  renewed  or 
continued  motion,  aa  a  watch,  clock,  or  the 
like,  by  coiling  anew  the  spring  or  drawing 
up  the  weighta 

When  an  authentic  watch  is  shewn 
Each  man  wimds  up  and  rectifies  his  own. 

Suckling. 

Hence,  (b)  fig.  to  prepare  for  continued 
movement,  action,  or  activity:  to  arrange 
or  adapt  for  continued  operation ;  to  give 
fresh  or  continued  activity  or  energy  to;  to 
restore  to  original  vigour  or  order. 

Fate  seemed  to  wind  him  up  for  fourscore  years. 

Yet  freshly  ran  he  on  for  ten  years  more.    Drydett. 
Is  there  a  tongue,  like  Delia's  o'er  her  cup. 
That  runs  for  ages  without  winding  up.     Yeung. 

Wind  (wind),  v.i.  l.  To  turn;  to  change. 
'So  swift  your  Judgments  turn  and  totiuf.' 
Dryden,— Z.  To  turn  around  something;  as, 
vines  wind  around  a  pole.— 8.  To  have  a  cir- 
cular or  spiral  direction;  as,  winding  stairs. 
4.  To  crook;  to  bend;  to  have  a  course 
marked  by  bendings  or  windings ;  to  mean- 
der; as.  the  stream  winde  through  the  val- 
ley; the  road  winde  in  various  places. 

He  therefore  turned  him  to  the  steep  and  rocky 
path  which  .  .  .  winded  through  the  thickets  of  wild 
boxwood  and  other  low,  aromatic  shruhs. 

Sir  IV.  Scott. 

6.  To  advance  or  make  one's  way  by  bend- 
ings or  windings;  to  double;  as,  a  hare  pur- 
sued turns  and  winde. 

Still  fix  thy  eyes  intent  upon  the  throng. 

And  as  the  passes  open,  wind  along.    Milton. 

The  lowing  herd  winde  slowly  o'er  the  lea.    Gray. 

[In  this  last  extract  the  sense  of  trtmi  is 

Erobably  affected  by  that  of  t<wnd.]-0.  To 
ave  a  twist  or  an  uneven  surface,  or  a  sur- 
face whose  parts  do  not  lie  in  the  same 
plane,  as  a  piece  of  wood.— To  tftnd  out,  to 
be  extricated;  to  escape.    [Kara] 

Long  lab'ring  underneath,  ere  they  could  wind 
Out  of  such  prison.  Milton. 

—To  wind  up,  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  halt, 
or  end;  to  conclude;  to  finish. 

She  expatiated  on  the  impatience  of  men  generally 
.  .  .  an<(  tt^Mfu/ «/ by  insinuating  that  she  must  be 
one  of  the  best  tempers  that  ever  existed.    Dickens. 

Wind  (wind),  n.  A  winding;  a  turn ;  a  bend ; 
AA.  the  road  there  takes  a  wind  to  the  soutlL 
[Rare.] 

Windage  (wind'&JX  n.  1.  In  gun.  (a)  the  dif- 
ference between  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of 
a  gun  or  other  firearm  and  that  of  a  ball  or 
shell,  (b)  The  rush  or  concussion  of  the  air 
produced  by  the  rapid  passage  of  a  shot 
(e)  The  influence  of  the  wind  in  deflecting  a 


ch,  cAain;      6h.  Sc.  locA; 
Vol  IV. 


S>  ifo;     j./ob;     h,  Tr.  ton;     ng,  aing;     TH.  tAen;  th,  tAin; 


w,  idg;    wh,  whig;    ah,  unre  —See  K.KT. 
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mnilBi,!  windSiCet  (wind'u)in.   [FromD 
trindat.  or  Icel,  vindiUt      Scs  WlMDI.ASS.] 

Wlndtiw  <wlnd'b>e).  n.     A  twg  flllsd  with 

empty  pre Kniier.    FRe^nt.] 
Vlud-buid  ( wind'Uiid ),  n.      A  bind  ot 
miuicluii  who  pliroLiJy  or  piindpaLlj  on 

innd-bMID  (windlijni),  n.   tn  areh.  ta  old 
coll     ■ 

rbiil';   «  bilT  "ot 


coirend  with  »  nertotsMd  pfitc  M  prai^Dt 
the  IntnulOD  of  torelgn  lubiUiKst. 


l(w_ _.     

jg  b/  I  contnuT  wind.     'Tbt. 

Vlnd-bTMkt  (wlndliiik),  >.t    To  brmk 


(wCndlipflch),  n,     fnie  lut 

bnlMtlu,  ■  vloU.  or  tanor-ilolln.  ]  Tlie 
burd/gurd;  or  riells. 

Wlnd-tH^kan  (windlirek-n),  a.  DlMUed 
In  thfl  mplmtorr  ongmni;  hsvlng  the  power 
of  brealhlng  Impaired  bj  chett  dlwus;  u. 
A  vind-^roken  hone. 

Viikd-dunsliist  (wiDd'cbinl-lnE).  a. 
ClungetiiriS  iRe  wind;  flckle.  -Vind- 
iAawixj  Wirwick.'    Shak. 

Vtntf'ClMIt  (wlnd'chfit),  TL  In  ntuu,  the 
tbttl  or  rMgrrolr  In  u\  ornn  or  hinnonlum 
for  iloring  Uia  wind  prodnoed  bj  the  bel- 

■cting  lif  dlrsrtind  Inlcnsltteot  coinnti 


piuiled  hj  ujr  citemal  m*rk  of  violence, 
■appoeed  to  be  produced  bj  the  Air  when 
n\.Mij  dOpliced  tijr  the  vefocltj  of  ■  pro- 

projectile  llHir  itrikMiH  the  bodv  in  an 
oblfque  dlnictloTi.  the  uompenitlve  etcipe 


Wlna-drapiy  (Klnd'dtop-tl),  n,    A  iwelllng 

of  the  liefiy  Irom  wind  In  the  InteiCinia^ 

■WlnMit  t.i.    Towend;  logo,     CtatiaT. 

Wind-en  (wind'eKJ,  n.  Ao  Impotfecl  an. 
Wind -e^Hi  Are  frequently  laid  by  heu  which 
IkHiTobaeo  Injured  Di-HTe  growing  old.  They 
■re  trequenlly  deitltute  of  *  iheU,  belsg 
aiiTTonnded  onlj  by  ■  ikin  or  membrene. 

inndeT  {wind'tr),  e  i.    To  Ian;  (o  dun 

snin  with  a  fan.    [Local] 
-inildeT  (wlnd'«r).  n,     1.  Ona  who  or  that 

which  windi  jranii  or  the  like^  aa,  a  hobbin- 

(  Thewlnding  ilepof  a  ilnirrnH. 
mndar  (winderX  n.     In  pugitiBn,  a  blow 

inildlUir-liid'r«l),  n.  'l.  SomethinR  blown 


t.  A  Tlotent  gnat  of  wind  n 


Wlnd-flowsr  (wlnd'Oon.ir),  n.  Aplant,tha 
ananiona(Or.  anemoi.  wind):  to  called  be- 
cauie  It  wai  aoppuaed  to  eipaod  lu  l«a*M 


Hii  b< 


carrent,  u  from  a  bellow - 
Wlnd-«aU  |wlnil-g«IX  B.    Aaofl; 

.  .  .  f ull  ol  innciTaUf,  and  eped  wllh  I 
SImk. 

Wlnd-nnte  <wind'g*j) 


by  the  I 

F«rced  rfcmirif-^^fiHf  ludhteircaallT.  fif^- 
Wtnd-lUlteh  (wlndliach),  n.  In  mAifiv. 
the  opening  or  place  wbara  the  ore  ii  tak«i 

Wlnd-hOTOr  {wlndTio-TSr).  n.  [From  Itl 
borerlngiD  the  wlndl  A  ipecletot  hawk. 
the  nd»  rinnuiiculiu.  called  alio  the 
Slarmel,  but  more  niually  the  JCnfrd.  TVn- 

l^imNl  (wlQ'di-nei).  n.  1.  Tba  Itata  ol 
being  windy  or  tempaatuona;  aa,  the  winifv 


Wlnillns  (« 


;«pl«l 


or  warpinff.     Ovriit' 

Wlnilins-aiiilnB  (wlndlng-en-tlD),  n.     An 
engine  employed    In  mLnmg  to  draw  up 

Wlndlncly (wind'Ing-U), odi.    Inawlndlng 
or  ctrcultuua  form.    '  The  (tream  that  creepi 

Find'iDg-ma-ibtD).  a. 
iting  or  warping  mft- 


I-BllMt    (Wl 


i.  A  piece  of  tallow 
from  a  bitmlng  can 


«-«hMX   n.     I. 

corpaa  li  wrapped. 

:  regarded  by  tl 


nclpaUy  I 
it  artlflf-lally  produ 


bo&t  up  any  weighty 

■rlndln-itrn-mant).  n. 
iiic.  played  l>y  meuit 


nitrumenti  of  an  ordinary  or- 
diilUed  into  two  daiael:  wood 
t  aa  the  flnla.  oboe,  clarionet, 
i:  and  bniaa  Initramanla,  ae  the 

Oardon,  and  ophlclelde.  The 
t  harder,  more  powerfoi  and 


itringsd  Initrumenta.  and  thty  can  onlj 
produce  one  aonnd  at  a  lime. 

Wlildl&oal  (wiBdliaV  n,     A  windlaaa. 

mndlau  (windOaa),  n.  (Comipted  (ron 
oilier  inndiu.  vindacr,  which  wae  probaUl 
borrowed  from  the  D.  wiiuini.  or  from  Icct 
niudlB,  til  winding- beam -mikfa,  to  wlod, 
and  da),  a  beam.  The  1  haa  crept  into  the 
word  probably  through  the  Indueuce  uf  the 


windlu>uaedInehlH.torralBingIhaanchDn 
or  obtaining  a  pnrcliai "- ' — 


bitlt.    Thlt  lirgr 


li  pierced  with  ho 


ward!  whei 


. ._ _. .  riatobeweig 

or  any  purchaae  1>  miulred.   Itlitninli 
with  pawli  to  prevent  it  from  taming  hai 

1.  _v—  11 .--ore  on  the  handiplLv 

handle  by  which  any- 
umed;  •peclflcallr.  a  wlnoh-Uke 

CRoaa-Bow.  —  S  t  A  drcular  or 
path  or  Gouraa ;  a  circle ;  a  com- 


WlndlkU  (windli 


!tl^og  li  by  B  windlaaa 


£  t  To  Uke  ■  clrcultoDt  [mth ;  I 


dopt  a  drcnltduL  artful,  o: 


to  be  wound  off.  Si'i 
VlndlMt  (wlDdlea), 
affected  by  wind;  cal 


^'uUand— I.A  klndel 

a.  I.  Krea  from  or  mi- 
m;  anmned.  'Ainml- 
«n  of  midnight'  Au- 
id;outarbcMth. 


WlltdlMtniw  (wj 
^'m  inmbl.'  K>in< 


I'dl-it 


Wlnailftt  (wiadllft).  ft    AwlBdIaia.      A 
iciiuUinioneaveupagniaBaeaDdal.'  Itdgtr 

Windmill  (wind'mlll.  ti    l.  A  mill  which 


wiMumx-CAP 


1l  hslsllt. 
'(,  tlie  rrrtiml  in. 


■  ■  -U.     In 


la>l«d  In  BrlUln  0 
baini  ■aUUtutvd. 


WlndOW-bUlId  (inn'd&.bl1ad),  n.     A  blind, 

WlndOW-bOla  (wln'dfi.MI),  II.    ShBoli. 

pciwu  ohoH  builniH  li  to  clean  windon. 
S.  An  ftppkntua  for  cL«Ai]lnff  wlndowk 

Tlndow-eortaln  (vio'dChkir-iiiiX  n.    A 

curtRln,  utiullr  deconOve,  hung  owr  Iho 
window  nccH  iDilde  ■  room.  SceCDRTUN. 
Windowed  (irtii'd6J).p.iindo.  i.  Ifnnilitied 
wltli  or  hHlnR  \  window  or  wlndowL 


•  WlndOW-ftMIMfw 


In  K  pUna  ntulT  nrtldil,  gtiing  >  ral 
lolT  notion  to  Ow  dilvlna-whaJ  ■  flii 
*'  " '-'  ■■■-■(.  ud  tbiu  conTBjrlDi  m 


to  point  to  tha  qnartcr  from  wl 


5'KiS 


IT  a»ar  0.  MlMlwd  to  the  pmlacUng  fr 
■ork  It  the  buk  ol  tha  up.     B;  maw 


Iha  moment  uy  chiinga  In^s  dlr».'Ilan  o 
tha  wind  UDHU  tha  ru  o  to  ravolve.  I 
tha  ScriMontal  windmil' 


It  tha  uiU  re 


wlndi 


:lnd.    Tha 


dependa  gRaLli  npun 
a  ofth — "-    " — '" 


or  Inugrinuy  opponent!:  In  mllualon  to  Doj 

WlndmlU-a>p  (wlnil'mil-knii),  n.  The  moT 
Hlila  upper  pari  ot  s  windmUl  which  tnmi 
ta  preaant  tha  lailB  In  the  direetlotx  of  th( 
wind.     Sea  WnDiULL. 

Wlndmlll-llUlIt  (wind 'mil-plant; 


n>ph<       . 
See  OoMODiUH. 


Wind  and  itaar, 


r(wln'dfi).ti  [O.Ev 


lulralHfon  ot  ll|hl  o[  ot  llKh 
uti^tatvy.    In  modarn  bnilf 
ti\t(  haa  uanailr  a 
which  u*  M(  rac 

paneaolgtaaaorot 


lildlni  fi 

ilile  luhei  conn 

Hu'b^  a  window" 
w.  'Thew'ndwwc 
'  Tha  aindMB  of  mjr 


'  other  thlni  thi 


I  fall 


11  the  windc 


duMOahlibiMdaudbutter.'  D 
ch.  aUIn:     tb,  ao,  lock;     t.  f 


V  np),  n.    A  pump 

maibiucr('''iD'>lrin)l).<i   WIndlDt.   'ITiii- 
WIiid-n>de(»Ind'r4d),o. 


wind. 


Called  aLiTiik-nid. 
Wlnd-rou  <  wlnd'rOi  I.  n.  A  card  or  Uble 
with  Unea  correepoodlnE  to  the  polnti  ot 
tha  compav  ahowlng  tha  conoactloQ  of  tha 
wind  with  tha  barometer,  Ac. 

bnj  rakad  together  tor  the  purpoie  of  beln^ 


derolsflelrl.dog 


Wind-Mad  (wlnd'aidX  n.  A  plant  of  tha 
WlBd  -  tiuJt*,   Wind -(hook  (wlnd'ihU, 

Wlnd-Bllali«dl  (wlnd'ibakt),  a.  Sams  u 
Wind.tttaktn.  'Tha  wuid-fAoitHl  luraa.' 
SliaJi. 

Wlnd-tluJMD  (wind'ihkk-nX  a.  Driven  or 
BglUled  bf  the  wind;  totteringortnnibllnK 
in  tha  wind.  '  Ha'i  the  ruck,  (h*  oak  not  t>i 
t»  uiad-luiim.-  Sliak. 

Wtald-sld«  (wlDd'iId),  n.     Tbe  ■Indwanl 

WlndBOT-baui  {wlntTmr-bln),  n.  A  very 
bruHil    bean,  genua  Kaba.  natmlilliii:  the 

mndior- ctuir  (wlnd'ior^hkrX  k.  1,  A 
kind  of  itrong,  plain,  piiliahed  chair,  mada 
enlirety  ot  wood,  leat  aa  wall  ta  back. 


ipfoidrTlag;Dr 
.rowp^plecea 


Ing.        Written 
Wlndrow(wiod'- 


dr  Into  tha  lower apartmenta of  a  ihlp.— 
I.  On*  of  tbe  vaoe*  or  aalla  of  a  wlndmilL 


Wlndaor  EnlKllt  (wind'ior  nitt  n.  One  of 
a  biKty  of  ml1It«7  peDilonen.  having  their 
reeldence  within  the  praolncta  ot  WiDdur 
Caiile.  Thar  are  aow  called  the  Uauara 
Enlcliti  ef  kindtor,  and  aomeUmet  Potr 
EnihU  nf  WinOntr. 

WllldKir-w»p(wlnd-iar-aAp),n.  A  kind  of 
fliia-(cent«d  Knp,  the  chief  manutavtura  of 
which  waa  once  conniied  to  WIndwr. 

WtOd-tOdur  [wlnd'iuk-«rY  n.  I.  An  old 
name  for  the  keatnl;  tha  wbid-horer. 


Wlnd-cwin 

pid  winsi'    Shak. 
Wlni ■ 


ath  the  mnd-iwifl  Cu- 

Ind-tifbtt'wind'titl.  a.  So  tight  at  to 
ireient  tha  paaiUig  ot  wind.  '  Wuid-tirht 
nd  walor-light  ■Sp.  f/oU. 


Vnild-np  (wlnd'op),  n.  The  conclDil 
anal  adfuitmenl  andaettlamEnt  of  an) 
tar.  at  a  •peeub.  bualoem,  enlertalm 
Ac:  tbe  cioiinv  act:  (he  clote.  '  A  n 
wind-up  ot  tbia  budneaa '    Dielani. 


leindvard  {Jiff. ),  to  adopt  prarioua  maaauraa 

foraQKaooraocurlly. 
WlndWUd  (wlnd'werd),  a.     Being  OD  tbe 

Blda  (award  the  point  fttna  which  Uie  whid 

blowi;  aa,  Uia  itiitdvard  ilironda 
Wlndwtid  (wiud'wtrd),  adv.    Toward  (he 

Wlnd'ir»  (wlndVl).  n.     In  miniiij,  ■  pai- 

Wlndy  (wln'dlX  a.  1.  Conalitlng  of  wind; 
'Qnaedb/aalej.  'Tbemndv tenipeatot mr 
oiiL-  SAoI.-l  Nait  (ha  wind:  windward. 


B.  Applied  ilgurativelr  to  wordi  and  ilffha 
•1  membllnK  the  wind.  '  Her  windv  aighi ' 
Shak.  'Ttaeicliufv  breathotioft  patlUnnB' 
SAat—e.  Tending  to  generate 'wfnd  or  rh 

or  inteltinei.  'A  in'iufvcolic'  ArbvlhtiBl. 
S.  Affected  with  Hatulenca^  troubled  with 
wind  In  theitomach  orbowela.  Dtijiglitai. 
e.  Empt;;  airy,     '  Wituiv  Jpy,'    MUim. 

garins,    [Scotch  ] 
Wlndy-rooted(wiii'dt-H|i-«d).a.WInd..wH(; 
•wlftlooted.      'The    mndy-feeUd   Oama.' 


rooMdi 

»(  ■ 

WlniCwii 


Ina  (wini,  n. 
>.yi/''.  icol. 


.t  ifftn,  borrowed  (like 
n.  Rill,  Qoth.  iMi'n  or 
:..  rimini,  wina,  which 
fx'nsi,  with  diganima 


n  K.  lo  Kind,  virt.&c.\ 


].  fob:      b.  Ft.  Ion;     ■«  aliy:      IB,  (I 


b,  Uin:      w.  wig;    wh.  vAig;    lb,  anm,— Sea  Kri. 


WINE 
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WINGED 


1.  The  fermented  iuice  of  the  gnpe  or  fruit 
ot theyineiViti$vin\fera.  Seevins).  Wines 
are  distinguished  praoticall  v  by  their  colour, 
hardness  or  softness  on  the  palste,  their 
flavour,  and  their  being  still  or  effervescing. 
The  differences  in  the  quality  of  wines  de- 
pend partly  upon  differences  in  the  vines,  but 
more  on  the  differences  of  the  soils  in  which 
the/  are  planted,  in  tlie  exposure  of  the 
vineyards,  in  the  treatment  of  the  grapes, 
and  the  mode  of  manufacturing  the  wines. 
When  the  grapes  are  fully  ripe,  they  gener- 
ally yield  the  moat  perfect  wine  as  to 
strength  and  flavour.  The  leading  charac- 
ter of  wine,  however,  must  be  referred  to 
the  alcohol  which  it  containi^  and  upon 
which  its  intoxicating  powers  principally 
depend.  The  amount  of  alcohol  in  the 
stronger  ports  and  sherries  is  from  16  to  26 
per  cent;  in  hock,  claret,  and  other  light 
wines  from  7  per  cent  Wine  containmg 
more  than  18  per  cent  of  alcohol  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  fortified  with  brandy  or  other 
spirit  The  most  celebrated  ancient  wines 
were  those  of  Lesbos  and  Chios  among  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Falemian  and  Cecuban 
among  the  Bomans.  The  principal  modem 
wines  are  Port  Sherry.  Claret,  Champagne, 
Madeira,  Hock,  Marsala,  Ac  &c  The  va- 
rieties of  wine  produced  are  almost  endless, 
and  differ  in  every  constituent  according  to 
the  locality,  season,  and  age;  but  genendly 
the  produce  of  each  vineywd  retains  its  own 
leading  characteristica  The  principal  wine- 

Sroducing  countries  are  France,  Germany, 
pain,  Portugal,  Sicily,  Greece,  Cape  Colony, 
Australia,  and  America.  —2.  The  Juice  of 
certain  fruits  prepared  in  imitation  of  wine 
obtained  from  grapes,  but  distinguished  by 
naming  the  source  whence  it  is  derived;  as, 
currant  wine;  gooseberry  tcine.—i.  The 
effect  of  drinking  wine  in  excess;  intoxica- 
tion. 'Noali  awoke  from  his  urine.'  Gen. 
ix.  24. — 1  The  act  of  drinking  wine. 

Who  hath  redness  of  eyesf  They  that  tarry  long 
St  the  iinHC.  Prov.  xziU.  39,  30. 

6.  A  wine  party  at  the  BngUsh  universities. 

The  ex-coach  was  drinking  brandy>and-water.  and 
maundering  about  great  wtt$ef,  ana  patrician  bear* 
fights.  Mus  BratUoH, 

^Wine  cf  iron  (vinum  ferri  of  the  Pharm, 
Brit.\  sherry  with  tarvated  iron  in  solu- 
tioa —QuinMM  trm^,  sherry  with  sulphate 
of  quinine  in  solution.— Oii  0/  unite,  ethe- 
real oil,  a  reputed  anodyne,  but  only  used 
in  the  preparation  of  other  compounda — 
Spirit  if  wine,  alcohol  (which  see). 

Wine  (win),  v.t.  To  supplv  with  wine. 
'To  wine  the  king's  cellar.^  Howell.  [Rare.] 

Wine-bag  (win' nag),  n.  1.  A  wine-skin 
(which  see).— 2.  A  person  who  indulges  fre- 
quently and  largely  in  wine.    [Colloq.  ] 

Wine-lllbber  (wln'bib-«rXn.  One  who  drinks 
much  wine;  a  great  drinker.  Prov.  xxiiL  20. 

Wine-bibbing  (win'bib-ing).  n.  The  prac- 
tice of  habitually  drinking  much  wine;  tip- 
pling. 

Wine-blBCnlt  (win-bis-ket),  n.  A  light  bis- 
cuit, served  with  wine. 

Wine-cask  (winlcask),  n.  A  cask  In  which 
wine  is  or  has  been  kept 

Wine-cellar  (wln'sel-l^r).  n.  An  apartment 
or  cellar  for  stowing  wine.  Wine  cellars  are 
generally  underground,  on  the  basement 
story  of  a  building,  in  order  that  the  wine 
nijiy  be  kept  cool  and  at  an  equal  tempera- 
ture. 

Wine-coloured  (wlnlcul-^rd).  a.  Approach- 
ing the  colour  of  red  wine.    MUman. 

Wine-cooler  (winlcOMr),  n.  a  vessel  for 
cooling  wine  before  it  is  drunk.  One  va- 
riety consist))  of  a  porous  vessel  of  earthen- 
ware which,  being  dipped  in  water,  absorbs 
a  considerable  quantity  of  it  A  bottle  of 
wine  is  placed  in  the  vessel,  and  the  evapo- 
ration which  takes  place  from  the  vessel  ab- 
stracts heat  from  the  wine.  Wine-coolers 
for  the  table  are  usually  stands  made  of  sil- 
ver or  of  plated  metal,  and  holding  ice,  in 
which  wine  bottles  are  placed  for  cooling. 

Wlne-ftader  (wln'fan-si-^r),  n.  A  connois- 
seur in  Mrines. 

Wlne-filt  (win'fat),ii.  The  vat  or  vessel  into 
which  the  Uquor  flows  from  the  wine-press. 
Isa.  Uiii.  2. 

Wine-glaas  (wfn'glasX  n.  A  small  glass  in 
which  wine  is  druik. 

Wine-grower  (win'gr6-*r).  n.  The  pro- 
prietor of  a  vineyard;  one  who  cultivates  a 
vineyard  and  makes  wine. 

Wine-beated  (win'het-ed).  a.  Affected  or 
excited  by  wine. 

Fiiid  fearM  his  rves. 
Moist  as  ihcy  were,  uine-Meaffd  from  the  feast. 


Windless  (wlnles),  a.  Destitute  of  wine; 
not  having,  not  using  wine.  '  Tha  rest  of 
your  wineUss  life.'    Sw\ft. 

wine-malring  (win'mak-ing),  n.  The  pro- 
cess of  manufacturing  wines. 

Wlne-measnre  (win'mezh-Ar),  n.  An  old 
English  measure  by  which  wines  and  other 
spinta  were  sold.  In  this  measure  the  gallon 
contained  231  cubic  inches,  and  was  to  the 
imperial  standard  gallon  as  5  to  6  nearly. 

Wine-merchant  (wln'mto-chantXift.  A  mer- 
chant who  deals  in  wines. 

Wine-palm  (w!n'p&m),n.  A  palm  from  which 
palm-wine  is  obtained,  as  Caryota  urene. 

Wine-press  (wln'pres),  m.  A  machine,  ap- 
paratus, or  place  in  which  the  juice  ia 
pressed  out  of  grapes. 

wine-sap  (winsapX  ^  ^  much  esteemed 
American  apple. 

Wine-skin  (wln'sIdnX  n.  A  bag  or  bottle 
made  of  the  skin  of  an  animal  in  its  natural 
shape  for  containing  or  carrying  wine. 

Wine-sour  (win'sour).  n.    A  kind  of  plum. 

Wine -stone  (win'st6uX  n,  A  deposit  of 
crude  tartar  or  argal  which  settles  on  the 
sides  and  bottoms  of  wine-casks. 

Wine-taster  (win'tas-t^r).  n.  l.  A  person 
emploved  to  taste  and  judge  the  quality, 
Ac ,  of  wine  for  purchasers.— 2.  A  kind  of 
pipette  used  for  sampling  wine. 

Wine-yaolt  (wIn'viMt),  n.  l.  A  vault  in 
which  wine  is  stored  m  casks. — 2.  A  name 
frequently  assumed  by  a  public-house  where 
the  wine  and  other  liquors  are  served  at  the 
bar  or  at  tables.    Dickens. 

Wine-warrant  (win'wor-ant),  n.  A  war- 
rant to  the  keeper  of  a  bonded  warehouse 
for  the  delivery  of  wine. 

Wine-wbey  (win'whaX  n.  A  mixture  of 
wine,  milk,  and  water. 

Wing  (wingX  n.  [O.K  winge,  wenge,  a  Scan- 
dinavian word;  Sw.  and  ]>an.  tinge,  IceL 
UMngr,  a  wing;  comp.  IceL  vingea,  to  swing; 
probably  formed  by  nasalisation  m>m  same 
root  as  weigh,  A.  Sax.  tes^an,  to  lift  Goth. 
vigan,  to  move,  and  akin  to  wag,  way,  &c] 
1.  One  of  the  anterior  limbs  in  birds,  corre- 
sponding to  the  arms  in  man,  and  In  most 
cases  serving  as  organs  by  which  flight  is 
effected,  though  in  some  birds  they  merely 
aid  in  running  or  swimming.  Normally  the 
wingps  consist  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-limbs, 
specially  modified  and  provided  with  fea- 
thers. To  that  part  of  the  limb  analogous 
to  the  hand  are  attached  the  primaries  or 
greater  quill-feathers,  the  secondaries  are 
affixed  to  the  forearm,  and  the  arm  sup- 
ports the  tertiaries  and  scapulars.  The  bone 
which  represents  the  thimib  gives  rise  to 
the  bastard  quills,  and  along  the  base  of  the 
quills  are  ranged  the  wing-coverta  Wings 
are  attributes  of  some  of  the  gods  of  an- 
tiquity, of  demons,  and  of  many  imaginary 
beings.  In  Christian  art  the  use  of  wings  is 
limited  to  angels  and  devils.— 2.  An  organ 
used  for  flying  by  some  other  animala  In 
ineeets,  tlie  wing  is  formed  of  two  delicate 
skin  layers,  supported  on  hollow  tubes  or 
nervures  placed  in  communication  with  the 
respiratory  system.  The  forms  of  insect 
wings  are  very  various;  some  of  the  more 
important  diversities  being  characteristic  of 
different  ordera  The  wings  of  bate  consist 
of  a  fold  of  skin  which  commences  at  the 
ii%ck  and  extends  on  each  side  between  the 
fore-legs  or  arms  and  the  posterioa  limba 
In  the  flying -phalangers.  flying -squirrels, 
&Ct  the  expansion  of  skin  extending  along 
the  sides  of  the  body  serves  as  a  mere  para- 
chute, and  is  no  organ  of  true  flight— 

5.  Used  emblematically,  (a)  of  swiftness,  or 
of  anything  that  carries  the  mind  upwards 
or  along;  means  of  flight  or  of  rapid  motion; 
as.  fear  adds  winge  to  flight  'Fiery  expe- 
dition be  my  irtn^.'  Shak.  'Borne  by  the 
trustless  witige  of  false  desire.'  Shak.  (6) 
Of  care  or  protection:  often  in  the  plural 

In  the  shadow  of  thy  wifi^s  will  I  rejoice.  Ps.  Ixiii  7. 

Eva  goes  under  the  wuij^  of  an  aunt  of  mine. 

Farrmr. 

4.  The  act  or  manner  of  flying ;  passage  by 
flying;  flight;  as,  to  take  wing.  'And  the 
crow  makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood.'  Shak. 

Though  his  affections  are  higher  mounted  than 
ours,  yet,  when  they  stoop,  they  stoop  with  tlic  like 
ruing.  Shak. 

6.  That  which  moves  with  a  wing-like  motion 
or  which  receives  a  wing-like  motion  from 
the  action  of  the  air,  as  a  fan  used  to  winnow 
grain,  tlie  vane  or  sail  of  a  windmill,  the  fea- 
ther of  an  arrow,  the  sail  of  a  ship.ttc.  —6.  In 
hot.  (a)a  side  shoot  of  a  tree  or  plant  (&)One 
of  the  two  side  petals  of  a  papilionaceous 
flower,  as  of  Uie  pea,  bean,  and  the  like.  See 


cut  under  KeeL  (e)  A  membraneous  border  by 
which  many  seeds  are  supported  in  the  air 
and  transported  from  place  to  place.— 7.  In 
ehif^njoUixng,  that  part  of  the  hold  or  q>aoe 
between  decks  which  is  next  the  ship's  side» 
more  particularly  at  the  quarter;  also,  the 
overhang  deck  of  a  steamer  before  and  abaft 
the  paddle-boxes,  bounded  by  a  thick  plank 
called  the  wing-waXe,  which  extends  from 
the  extremity  of  the  paddle-b^un  to  the 
ship's  side.— 8.  In  arch,  a  side  projection  of 
a  building  on  one  side  of  the  central  or  main 
portion.  —  9.  In  fori,  the  longer  side  of  a 
crown  or  horn  work  uniting  it  to  the  main 
work.— 10.  A  leaf  of  a  gate  or  double  door. 
IL  The  laterally  extending  portion  of  a 

f Ploughshare  which  cuts  the  bottom  of  the 
urrow.  — 12.  In  engin.  (a)  an  extension 
endwise  of  a  dam,  sometimes  at  an  angle 
with  the  main  portion.  (6)  A  side  dam  on 
a  river  shore  for  the  purpose  of  contracting 
the  channel  (e)  A  lateral  extension  of  an 
abutment  B.  B.  Knight  See  Wdig-wall 
13.  One  of  the  sides  of  the  stage  of  a  tlieatre; 
also,  one  of  the  long  narrow  scenes  which 
fill  up  the  picture  on  the  side  of  the  stsge. 
'Saw-dust  on  the  stage  and  all  the  wutgt 
taken  out'  Mayhew.  — 14.  One  of  the  ex- 
treme divisions  of  an  army,  regiment,  fleet, 
or  the  like.  'The  left  wmg  put  to  fligbt' 
Dryden.  —16.  A  shoulder  knot  or  small  epan> 
lette.  Siminonda.—16.  A  strip  at  leather  or 
the  like  attached  to  the  skirt  of  the  rumier 
in  a  grain-mill  to  sweep  the  meal  into  tha 
spout  — 17.  The  side  or  displayed  portion 
of  a  dash-board— 18.  In  geoL  one  of  the 
sides  or  slopes  of  an  anticline  or  saddle- 
back. Page.—On  the  wing,  flying;  as,  to 
shoot  wild  fowl  ofi  the  wing,  (b)  Speeding  to 
its  object;  on  the  road.  'When  I  had  seen 
this  hot  love  an  the  wing.*  Shak.  *  Hearing 
he  was  on  the  wing  for  (Toningsby  Castle 
Disraeli. — Upon  the  wings  qf  the  wind,  with 
the  utmost  velocity.  Ps.  xviii.  10.— Ifia^ 
atid-wing,  the  situation  of  a  ship  comins 
before  the  wind  with  studding-sails  on  both 
sides;  also  said  of  fore-and-aft  vessels,  when 
they  are  going  with  the  wind  right  aft,  the 
foresail  boomed  out  on  one  side,  and  the 
mainsail  on  the  other.  Admiral  Smyth 
Wing  (wingX  v.t.  1.  To  fumiah  with  wings: 
to  enable  to  flv  or  to  move  with  celerity,  as 
in  flight  '  Who  heaves  old  ocean,  aad  who 
wingt  the  storms.'    Pope. 

Their  own  feathers  pluck'd.  to  ■U'Atg  tlie  dart 
Which  rank  corruption  destines  for  thetr  lieart. 

.Vo»rr. 

2.  To  supply  with  side  parts  or  divisions,  ss 
an  army,  a  house,  Ac  '  On  either  side  well 
winged  with  our  chief  est  horse.'    Shak.— 

3.  Ix)  transport  by  flight;  to  cause  to  fly,  ss 
with  wings. 

I,  an  old  turtle. 
Win  wip^  me  to  some  wither'd  bough.      SMml. 

4.  To  move  in  flight  through;  to  traverse  by 
flying.  '  Crows  and  choughs  that  trtn^  the 
midway  air.*    Shak. 

IVinfs  the  blue  clement,  and  borne  sublime 
Eyes  the  set  sun.  gilding  each  distant  clime.  Kctt^*- 

6.  To  cut  off  the  wings  of;  to  wound  in  tiit 
wing;  to  disable  a  wing  or  lioib  d  [Spoit- 
ing  or  colloq.] 

'  All  right.'  said  Mr.  Snodgras^  *be  steady  and 
wifif  him.'  Dumtus. 

—To  u/ing  a  flight  or  way,  to  procaed  by  fly- 
ing; to  fly. 
He  wingtd  his  upwuxAJIight,  and  soar'd  to  Cmrc. 

Wing  (wingX  v.i.  To  fly;  to  exert  the  power 
offlying. 

We  poor  unfledged 
Hare  never  winf^d  irem  view  o*  the  acst.    Shmk. 

Wing-case  (winglcasX  ft.  The  case  or  shell 
which  covers  the  wings  of  ooleopteroos  in- 
sects, as  the  beetle,  ^. ;  the  elytron.  Called 
also  ITtnj^-eotwr. 

Wing-OOmpaM  (wingHcum-pasX  n.  A  eom- 
pasa  with  an  arc-shaped  piece  which  passea 
through  the  opposite  leg,  and  is  clamped 
by  a  set  screw. 

Wing-oa7ert  (wing'kuv-totX  «.  In  onwiA 
seeCoviRT. 

Winged  (wingdX  a.  1.  Having  wings.  'The 
beasts,  the  flshes.  and  the  winged  fowls.' 
Shak.     'Thy  winged  messengers.'    Mitten. 

2.  Swift;  rapid;  passing  quickly;  aa.  wwged 
haste. 

^\■|lat  though  ray  -winged  hours  of  Miss  have  been. 
Like  angcUvisits.  few  and  iu  between.     Caw*^ML 

3.  Fanned  with  wings;  swaming  with  lirda. 
*  The  winged  air  dark  with  plumes.*  Milton. 

4.  Soaring  with  wings  or  a»  with  wings; 
soaring;  lofty;  elevated;  sublime. 

How  Tfingfd  the  senlinient  th.nt  virtue  I5  to  be  W* 
lowed  for  its  own  sake,  because  Its  cwetice  is  Avioe. 


Fute,  far,  fat,  f^ll;       mi,  met  hdr;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not  more;     tiibe,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;       tt,  Sc.  abune;      S*  Sc.  fey. 


WINTKR-LOVX 


ftuU,  in  uctillactnnJ  deci 


dot   Awria 
D-heidedbul 


at«il«Hl  ilieiuinllr  guunlecl  i 
Thiy  mm  nldeiitlr  typktl  of  t. 


^Wiagid 


t]|«  gru^M  In  tflllcctjuJ  uii  L  ph/il  l^kI  powon. 
idyard.  —  Wtmd  Jien,  the  >jmlH>l  st  tke 

tba  tanliUs  dnlce  ot  (ha  VnaUu  republic, 
■hinSt.  Hark  Minlutwl  St.  Tbeodon  M 
ttaa  pitcaa  mist  of  V«alo«.  A  MMjnUd 
linnua  Bganol  Ibe  wingBd  UoD  ol  St  Uuk 
tiunMnnUw  *  nagnUoMit  rad  (nnlu  col- 
iiDn.  lonnBd  oat  of  a  dnclfl  block,  ituidj 
In  th*  PItuatUoiat.  UaiSmt  Vgal« 

Wlnnr  (wlng'tr),  n.  A  nune  tor  i  iduII 
wam^aik  Moved  In  lbs  olngi  ol  a  thkI. 

mv-tootod  (wtn^mt^).  A  1  HarlUR 
wtnin  atCacfasd  to  &t  taet:  a*,  teing/ooltd 
inenjnij.  — S.  SwUt;  moving  with  tapidliy; 
I1e«t     '  IF^nfT'/voUd  tlma. '    AniirtiytL 

'WlnclM*  (wlnglM).  «_     Having  do  iringi ; 


cincallT,  the  hai 


buUnl  wini  el  a  bird. 


IR(wlii^iwiR),  ■.    SirlttoDtbl 

w]nK ;  oE  rapid  Ai^ht 
Wlns-tnUHin  (•ing'traii'aiiniX  n.     Xaui. 

Uifl  uppanuoit  or  lojaaeit  traJiMin  in  afthl|i: 

i:alledalutha  KautTYaBHHi.  SesTltltlsulI. 
Wlu-WKlXx'tDs'wU),!!.  !tae  undar  Wixo. 
WUu-wmU  (wl^-Kl),  n.  OnsolthaUtenl 

■alu  at  an  ahutment  irblcb  form  a  •apport 

and  protecUon  therato.     B.  H.  SaitSL 
WlU7("iiiBl)  -     ■   -— • ■ '-■ 

'With  leinoy 

irini.'  Ad  Jim 


y  ipeed  outiCnp  tba  ( 
un.-£B(Hiringaill«IUi 
!;  rain.  ■  Wing«  mytta 
lilvlnll).'  Sir  T.  Bmiiu.  [Bare] 
mnk  CwingkX  "  '.  I  A.  Sat  winei 
wiiik;  akin  to  vanat,  nnitaady,  an 
hapi  mnK^.  a  toaid  (leg  WUCH);  D.  u 

to  bac^n.  vini.  a  beckoning,  a  wlak 


Karlljr;  to' blink;  lo  nlcUUtL 

kat  the  area;  to  doaa  the  eyaUdi  t> 


a  To  glTB  a  ligniacu 


Wink  (wingk) 
eyelidi  quTckl 


n.    L  Tb*  act  ot  cloioi  tbo 


.'SL. 


an  KHoeUiing  not  perfectly  agreeable :  with 
■e  before  the  objsct;  aa,  (o  win*  al  tanlta 
'  WinliiHg  al  four  dluorda.'   S/tak. 
I  kpfw  lar  «'T  ""<  >n  *4iK.  ilBcc  thou  ut  night^i 


S  A  hint  giran  bj  abuttlnc  the  cya  wllb  a 
■liniaouit  eiat. 

—Ptrta  wiiUa.  a  abort  tiap.    [Colloq.  isd 

hniDoroDi.] 
mnkar  (■ingk'ar).  n.    l  Oo*  who  Tinka 

'Noddera,  uinttrt.  and  whiaperera.'   Pope. 

i.  One  ot  the  bitndi  ol  a  hoiM:  a  bllDket. 
WlnkbU  (wingk'iDg),  n.     The  act  ot  one 

who  wfLki:  uisd  often  la  the  colloquial 

phru«.  litt  HinMne  -  rery  rapidly;  vary 

quickly;  with  great  vigour. 

Nod  .-.r  .1  blm.  IF  ,«.  plt»«.  IjK  "i^^l^^ 
WInWTiyly  (wingklng-li).  adi.     In  the  va; 

at  one  "who  wLuki:   with  the  eya  aimoil 

cioeed.     Paadtam^ 

WlUkls  (wingTil).  n.     A  common  abbrevia- 
tion ot  Piriuriiillt 
Wlsiu  (wlQ'naV     Will  not.    [Scotch.] 
Wlanfcf  II.'.     To  wiD;  logain.     Okouwr, 
Wlnnar  (whi'irX  n.    One  who  wlni  or  gaini 


the  tlU  oTlX 


it  the  loltttc*  about 


WlunlBX  (wln'lng),  n,  1.  The  uim  won  at 
gainad  Gt  dicccu  io  cam  petition  or  cuuteat: 
□lually  In  the  plural      'A  gauKBler  thai 

AddUon. — !.  [u  iniiLU^,  a  word  uwd  to  ei- 
pma  the  whole  terles  of  opermtloTie  necoe- 
ury  to  bring  any  mineral  to  tbe  aurface.  u 
boring,  linking,  cicavatin^  Ac.  In  this 
Mnu  written  lumDllme*  Wm. 
Wianilltlj  (win'inij-ll).  ada.    In  a  winning 

WlUUlllC'^KWt  (wTn'tng-pOaC),  n.     A  poat  or 


__      ..._  ,__e  WiKDl     Comi 

t  olvrit^;  a 

a  air/' JliJIoiir-aT  Tt 
eumlna^  to  tin:  to  try,  aa  for  th*  purpoae 
ol  ■epaiating  falaebood  tram  truth;  to  eepa- 
ral*.  a*  the  bad  Itotn  Uw  good.  '  Wimim* 
well  thla  Uuni^k'    Drj/dttt. 

Wldl'h^^ 

Winnow  (win* 

Wlnnowar  (wWuiMrX  •>■    Ona  who  win- 
WlnniW  (irln'rax  m.     Same  at  Wftidnm. 

ila'iil.  B.     Saae  n  Wtncrt. 

Sin'anmt.  a.    (A  Sai.  uynnm, 
llgbtfol.  trom  leynn,  delight. 


.  ChMtlDl;  inerrr;  gay.  [The  flrtl  li  the 
aual  meaning  in  modem  lit«ratare.  the 
iK-ouil  i.  rather  nrnvinclall 

lum  neaX  n.     The 


In  Lord  llmon  ■  ] 


(-  The  part  of  a  printing. praia  whkh  Bni- 
lalni  Iha  carrfage.— 6.  An  UDplnnaat  wade 
lo  hang  on  the  (runt  of  a  grata  (or  the  pui- 
pa««  at  keeping  a  tea-ketlla  or  the  like 
warm.  — &  Tba  Uit  portion  ol  com  hroncht 
hnne  at  the  end  of  harveet:  or  the  itau  i>l 

Inned;  alto,  the  rural  teaat  held  In  celelin- 
Uonoftbeliwathertngotthscrop.  [Swtch  ] 
nnter  <win'l*r>,  a.  Belonging  to  wlntar; 
u.  the  icimUr  aolatlcs.  (Sea  SOLSTICI.  ) 
■Wial*r  weather.'    ^nk.    'On«  cloud  ol 


WlnUr  [win'tar].  i 


ibayli 


at  tM  vinurid  ut 


It  pivfluble;  dell- 


.n-It).  n 


yonng  cattle  c 

WluMr-AouiiU  (   - „  .. 

plant  of  the  genua  Ennltali.    See  BlAK- 
Wlnt«r-«pple  (wln'Mr-ap-ft  «.    An  appio 

ripea  till  winter. 
WlBter-bailar  (wln't«r-bar.UX  n     A  kind 

ot  barley  which  is  lowed  in  aututnJi, 
WllLter-bnt«D(win'Uir.bM-n),a.  Haraiie.l 

by  the  aevere  weather  of  winlsr.    Spemtr 
T«iiter-lienT(wln'l4r-bo.rl),n.    Tiie  com- 


WlnMr-lUlOW  (win't«r-faMd).  n.  around 
Winter-nirten  {win'i*r-g»r-dn), «,    An 

WlnUr-gTMU  (win'ttr-grinX  n.  1.  The 
common  name  ojplanti  ol  the  genua  Pyrola 
See  PvaoLA.— :.  The  common  nima  In  Anio- 
ricaot  eoultAeriaynminWiaiw.— OUt/tefM- 
ter-^rmn,  an  aromatic  liquid  obtained  tr»iu 
the  leavea  of  OaHlCArria  prBnimtma,  Died 
largely  in  eoDfectlonery  and  to  dliguiaa  Uis 
taita  ot  dlaagraeabla  medlclnea. 

Wlntar-(TmiBd(wln't«r-groandl,ii.t.  To 

trom  tbe  electa  of  treat;  aa.  to' 
ilifi  iMia  ol  a  plant     fOtni 
■pill{wl 


Call' 


idalao 


'"«>!".,. 


WlnMr  (wln'tirX  1.  [A.  Baa.  irtnler,  w 
alio  commoaly  naad  lor  ■  who' 


).  Ooth.    nWrni. 


,    the   Lara. 
^  Wintering  (win'ttr 

I  iKnUr-lda'wlS'wJ-kn),  v(  To  kiln ij 
;  maana  ot  the  weather  m  whiter;  ai,  to  uin 
I  (er-HU  wheat  or  clover  I  IJolted  Statei.  ] 
Winter -lodJia.  Wlntar-lodxmBnt  {win' 
U'r-loJ.  wWt«r-lo]-ment),  n.  tu  bat  th< 
hybemaole  of  a  plant,  which  prolecta  th< 
ombryo  or  future  ahoot  from  injuries  durtuj 
the  wlnt«r.     It  la  either  a  bud  or  a  bulb. 


ch,Ss.l(Hk;     g.fo; 


1,  Fr.  ton;      ng.  >liv;      tB,  d 


WINTERLY 
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Winterly  (win'Mr-Ul  a.  8uch  u  ii  suit- 
able to  winter;  like  wioter;  wintery;  cbeer> 
leu;  uncomfortable.    [Rare  J 

Ift  be  Kommer  newt. 
Smile  tot  before ;  if  winttrly,  thou  Dccd'st 
But  keep  that  couateiunce  kdlL  SkaJk. 

Wlnter-mew(win't^-in&),  ft.    See  Wuc- 

TKR-ODLL. 

Unnter-motli  (wln't^r-mothX  n.  A  moth 
{Cheimonobia  lrrumaia,\  of  which  the  male 
alone  it  winged.  The  lanr«  are  exceed- 
ingly injnrioiu  to  plam-treea.  It  hat  long 
been  common  on  the  Continent,  and  has.  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  appeared  in  some 
parta  of  England.  The  moths  appear  in  their 
perfect  state  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
whence  the  name. 

Winter-pear  ( win't*r-pirX  n.  Anypear 
that  keeps  well  in  winter  or  that  ripens  in 
winter. 

Winter-proud  ( win 't«r. proud),  a.  Too 
green  and  luxnriant  in  winter:  applied  to 
wheat  or  the  like.    Holland. 

Wlnter-qoarten  (win't6r-kwj»r  Wn).  npl. 
The  quarters  of  an  army  during  the  winter; 
a  winter  residence  or  station. 

Wlnter-rtf^  (win't^r-rlg).  v.i.  To  plough  in 
ridges  and  let  lie  fallow  in  winter.    [Local] 

Wlnter's-lMUrk ( win ' t^rzbirk ),  n.  [ From 
Capt  John  WinUr,  who  first  brought  it 
from  the  StraiU  of  Magellan  in  1679.  ]  A 
plant,  or  its  bark,  of  the  nat.  order  Mag- 
noliacesD,  Drimyt  WinterL  It  is  a  native 
of  some  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  South 
America,  and  abundant  in  the  lower  grounds 
of  Cape  Horn  and  Staten  Island.  It  is  an 
evergreen  shrub,  with  laurel -like  leaves, 
corjmibs  of  white  flowers,  and  many-seeded 
berriea  Star  anise  (Illicium)  is  closely  al- 
lied to  it  The  bark  is  of  a  i>ale,  grayish- 
red  colour  externally,  has  an  agreeable,  pun- 
gent, aromatic  taste,  and  contains  an  acid 
resin,  an  acid,  volatile  oil,  and  some  tannin. 
It  is  an  excellent  aromatic,  but  not  easily 
procured,  other  substances,  particularly  the 
bark  of  the  CaneUa  alba,  being  substituted 
for  it  D.  granaUntit,  New  Granada  Win- 
ter's-bark,  is  inferior  to  the  former  in  its 
aromatic  properties,  and  grows  in  Hew 
Granada  and  BraziL 

Winter- lettle  ( win't^r-set-l),  n.  [A.  Sax. 
winUr-ietl.]  A  winter-seat  or  dwelling;  win- 
ter-quarters: a  term  belonging  to  the  early 
history  of  England. 

Id  874  the  heathen  men  took  their  vHnUr-stttlt  in 
Lindesey  At  Torkesey.  The  next  year.  Just  1000 
ycATs  ago,  we  read  bow  thejr  pasted  front  Lindesey 
to  Reptun,  and  took  their  tuinUr^ttUe  there. 

E.  A.  Frttman. 

Winter  -tide  (  win '  t6r  -  Ud ),  n.  [  WinUr, 
and  Hde,  time,  season.]  The  winter  season. 
Tennyton. 

Wlntwr-weed  (win't^r-wed),  n.  A  name  of 
various  weeds  that  survive  and  flourish 
through  the  winter,  especially  the  ivy-leaved 
speedwell  ( Venmica  heder\folid). 

innter-wlieat(win't«r.wh6t),n.  Wheat 
sown  in  autumn. 

Wintery  (win't6r-iX  a-  Same  as  WitUry. 
*  Chill  airs  and  icitUery  winda'  LongftUow. 

Wlntle  (win'tl),  v.i  [Connected  with  to 
irtmi]  To  staie^r;  to  reel ;  to  roll  or  tum- 
ble gently  over.    Bwrm.   [Scotch.] 

WlnQe  (win'tl),  n.  A  staggering  motion; 
a  gentle,  rolling  tumble.    Burnt.    [Scotch.] 

WmtroUBt  (win'trus),  a.    Wintry;  stormy. 

The  more  w$ntr0Hs  tlie  season  of  the  life  hath 
been  look  for  the  lairer  summer  of  pleasures  for 
evermore.  Zachary  BtQfd. 

Wlntrv  (win'tri),  a.  Pertaining  to  winter; 
suitable  to  winter;  brumal;  hyemal;  cold; 
stormy.  '  In icintry  solstice.'  Milton.  'By 
stormy  winds  and  unn/ry  heaven  oppress'd.' 
Dryden.  *  Through  storms  and  tointry  seaa ' 
FaUoner.    Written  sometimes  Wmttry. 

Winy  (wlu'i),  a.  Having  the  taste  or  quali- 
ties of  wine.    Bacon. 

Winse  (winx),  n.  [Icel.  vima,  to  winnow, 
from  vindr,  wind.]  In  mining,  a  small 
shaft  sunk  from  one  level  to  another  for  the 
purpose  of  ventilation  or  communication. 

Wlnie  (winz).  n.  A  curse  or  imprecation. 
Burnt.    [Scotch.  ] 

Wipe  (wip).  ».(.  [A.  Sax.  wipian,  to  wipe, 
from  a  noun  (not  recorded)  corresponding 
to  LG.  wiev,  M.H.G.  wif,  a  wisp  of  straw. 
Probably  akin  to  tr*»p  and  irinp.]  1.  To 
rub  with  something  soft  for  cleaning;  to 
clean  by  gentle  ruliWing;  as.  to  wipe  the 
bands  or  face  with  a  towel  Luke  vii.  sa— 
1  Ti)  strike  or  brush  off  gently:  often  with 
oft  up,  away,  Ac 

Some  nat'ral  tear*  they  dropp'd.  bat  w^^'dthem  soon. 

Mi/tcn. 


8.  Pig.  to  deanse,  as  from  erfl  practices  or 
idiusea 

I  will  w^i^  Jerusalem  as  a  oiaa  wi/etk  a  dish. 

a  KL  xmL  13. 

4.  To  efface;  to  obliterate. 

Thb  present  grief  had  wiped  it  fttmi  my  mind.  Skmk. 

6.t  To  cheat;  to  defraud;  to  trick:  with  oiul. 

The  next  bordering  lords  commonly  encroach  one 
upon  another,  as  one  is  stronger,  or  lie  still  in  wait  to 
wife  them  eut  of  their  lands.  Sfeuser. 

—To  tripe  au>ay»  to  remove  by  rubbing  or 
tersion;  hence,  ^.  to  remove  or  take  away 
in  general ;  as,  to  vipe  avm/  a  stain  or  re- 
proach.—To  wipe  out,  to  efnce;  to  obliter- 
ate ;  as.  irtpe  out  the  blot  Sheik.  *  Wiped 
out  the  ideas.'    Locke. 

Wipe  (wtp),  n.  L  The  act  of  rubbing  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning.  —2.  A  blow ;  a  strokei 
[Slanff.] 

He  fetched  me  a  m/e  orer  the  knuckles. 

8.  A  gibe;  a  Jeer;  a  severe  sarcasm. 

To  statesmen  would  you  give  a  wi/e. 

You  print  it  in  Italick  type: 

When  letters  are  in  vulgar  shapes, 

*Tis  ten  to  one  the  wit  escapes.  Swi/t. 

4.t  A  mark  of  infamy;  a  brand. 

Worse  than  a  slavish  wi/e  or  birth.hour's  bloL  SMmJk. 

6  A  handkerchief.  '  A  prigging  of  vnpet.* 
H.  Kingtley.    [Slang.  1 

VHpe  (wipX  n.  [Sw.  mpa,  the  lapwing,  Dan. 
vwe,  Sc.  weep  or  peettoeep  (from  the  cry).] 
The  lapwing  or  pewit  (Kan^tttw  crittatut). 
[Old  or  provincial.] 

Wiper  (wIp'drX  n.  1.  One 
who  wipes. —2.  The  instru- 
ment used  for  wiping.— 

5.  In  maeh.  a  piece  project- 
ing generally  from  an  bori- 
conUl  axle  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  stampers, 
pounders,  or  pistons  in  a 
vertical  direction  and  let- 
ting them  fall  by  their 
own  weight  Wipers  are 
employed  in  fulling-mills, 
stamping-mills,  oil-mills,  powder-mills.  Ac. 

Wire  (wir),  n.  [A.  Sax.  tcfr,  LG.  wire,  Icel. 
t^irr.  Dan.  vtre,  wire.  Sw.  wira,  to  twist,  to 
wind.  Probably  allied  to  L.  virtat.  bracelets. 
No  doubt  of  same  root  as  wind,  to  twist  ]  1.  A 
thread  of  metal;  any  metiJlio  substance 
drawn  to  an  even  thread  or  slender  rod  of 
uniform  diameter  by  being  passed  l)etween 
grooved  rollers  or  drawn  Uirough  holes  in  a 

Elate  of  steel,^.  Wire  is  usually  cylindrical, 
ut  it  is  also  made  of  various  oUier  forms,  as 
oval,  half-round,  square,  and  triangular,  and 
of  more  complicated  shapes  for  small  pin- 
ions, for  forming  the  pattern  on  blocks  for 
calico-printing,  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
term  wire  has  also  a  collective  signiflcation. 
being  frequently  used  to  designate  a  quan- 
tity of  metallic  threada  The  metals  most 
commonly  drawn  into  wire  are  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  iron;  but  the  finest  wire  is  made 
from  platina.— 2.  Used  absolutely  for  tele- 
graph wire ;  and  hence,  the  telegraph ;  as, 
send  on  order  per  trtre. 

In  India  the  wild  beasts  and  monkeys  destroy  or 
play  upon  the  wire*,  which  are  perhaps  rec^rdinii;  at 


Wiper. 


the  time  a  minute  on  Education. 


Russe/t. 


8.  A  pickpocket  Mayhew.  [Slang.  l—ITire 
qf  Lapland,  a  shining,  slender  substance 
made  from  the  sinews  of  the  reindeer,  soaked 
in  water,  beaten,  and  spun  into  a  sort  of 
thread  of  great  strength.  These  threads  are 
dipped  in  melted  tin.  and  drawn  through  a 
horn  with  a  hole  in  it  The  Laplanders  use 
this  wire  in  embroidering  their  clothes. 

Wire  ( wIrX  v.  t.  1.  To  bind  with  wire ;  to  apply 
wire  to;  as,  to  wire  coiiu  in  bottling  liquors. 
2.  To  put  upon  a  wire;  as.  to  wire  beads.— 
8.  To  snare  by  means  of  a  wire;  as,  to 
ii^tre  a  bird.  —  4.  In  teleg.  to  send  by  tele- 
graph, as  a  message;  to  telegraph;  as,imre 
a  reply. 

Wire  ( wlr).  e.  &.  1.  To  flow  in  currents  as  thin 
as  wire.    [Rare.] 

Then  in  small  streams  through  all  the  isl«  wirinf. 
Sends  it  to  every  part  both  heat  and  life  inspiring. 

Ph.  FlHcker. 

2.  To  communicate  by  means  of  the  telegraph ; 
to  telegraph:  as.  I  wired  immediately  on  ar- 
rivid.— To  wire  in.  to  apply  one's  self  closely 
and  perseveringly  to  anything;  to  press  for- 
wards with  a  view  to  having  a  share  [Vul- 
irar.] 

Wlre-lnldge  (wir'briJX  n.  A  bridge  sus- 
pended by  cables  formed  of  wire. 

Wire -cartridge  (wir'kar-trij),  n.  A  car- 
tridge for  fowling  in  which  the  charge  of 
shot  has  wire  ligamenta 

Wire -doth  (wir'kloth).  n.  A  texture  of 
wire  intermediate  between  wire-gauze  and 


wire-netting,  used  for  meat-sal ea.  straioenL 
Ac.  The  Uze  of  the  wire  and  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  meshes  vary  according  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 
Wlredntw  (wir'dr»X  v^  i-  To  form  into 
wire,  asametal,byforcibly  pnllingitthrough 
a  series  of  holes  sradnally  decreasing  in  dia- 
meter.-2.  To  draw  out  into  length;  t* 
elongate.  Arhuihntit.—^  To  draw  by  art 
or  violence.  *  Wiredrawv^  his  words  to  a 
contrary  sense.'    FUnio. 

I  have  been  wrongfully  accused,  aad  my  sense  been 
wiredrmwn  into  blasphemy.  Dryden. 

4.  To  draw  or  spin  out  to  great  length  and 
tenuity;  as.  to  wiredraw  an  argument  — 
6.  In  the  tietun' engine,  to  draw  off.  as 
steam,  tlirough  narrow  piorts,  thus  wasting 

^irt  of  its  effect 

wlredrawer  (wir'dri-*rX  n.  One  who 
draws  metal  into  wire. 

Wiredrawing  (wli'drt-ingX  ^  L  The  act 
or  art  of  extending  ductile  metais  into  wire. 
The  metal  to  be  extended  into  wire  is  first 
hammered  into  a  bar,  and  then  it  is  passed 
successively  through  a  series  of  holes  in  a 
hardened  steel  plate,  succesaively  diminish* 
ing  in  diameter  until  the  requisite  degree 
of  fineness  is  attained.  Extremely  fine  gold 
and  platinum  wires  for  the  spider-lines  of 
telescope  micrometers  are  formed  by  coat- 
ing the  metal  with  silver,  which  is  then 
drawn  down  to  a  great  tenuity  tlirough  a 
draw-plate,  the  holes  of  which  are  made  in 
a  diamond  or  ruby.  The  silver  is  then  re- 
moved by  nitric  acid,  leaving  an  almost  in- 
visible interior  wire,  which  has  been  attenu- 
ated to  a  diameter  of  only  rrW  ^  *^  \xii:\L 
2.  The  act  of  drawing  out  an  argument  or 
discussion  to  prolixity  and  attenuation  by 
useless  reflnementa,  distinctiona,  disquisi- 
tions, and  the  like. 

Out  of  all  that  rubbish  of  Arab  idolatries,  .  .  . 
rumours  and  hvpothcses  of  Greek  and  Jews,  with 
their  idle  ■wirtdrtmnnrs,  this  wild  man  of  the  Desert 
.  .  .  has  seen  into  the  kernel  of  the  matter.    Otr(yie. 

The  counsel  on  the  other  side  declared  that  such 
twisting,  surh  wiredrmwinf,  was  never  seen  in  a 
court  01  Justice.  Mntattimy. 

Wire-edge  (wIr'eJX  n.  A  thin,  wirelike 
edge  formea  on  a  cutting  tool  by  over- 
sharpening  it  on  one  side. 

Wire-fenoe  (wIr'fensX  n.  A  fence  made 
of  parallel  strands  of  wire,  generally  galvan- 
ized, attached  to  posts  placed  at  suitnlile 
distances,  and  tightened.  Wire-fences  have 
to  a  large  extent  superseded  those  formerly 
in  use.  They  are  extremely  convenient  frum 
the  fact  that  they  can  be  easily  transferrfd 
from  one  place  to  another,  so  that  one  feuie 
may  in  successive  seasons  protect  different 
portions  of  a  farm  as  they  are  in  crop. 
They  are  also  extremely  light  and  durable, 
and  neither  overshadow  nor  oocapy  any  cul- 
tivable soil. 

Wire-game  (wir'gu).  **  A  fine,  dose  qua- 
lity ofwirecloth. 

Wlre-grats  (wIr'grasX  n.  A  name  common 
to  Eleutine  tndica  and  Poa  eompretta. 

Wire-grate  (wlr'grftt),  n.  A  grate  or  con- 
trivance of  fine  wire-work  to  keep  insects 
out  of  vineries,  hothouses,  Ac. 

Wire-grab  (wlr'grubX  n.  The  wire-worm 
(which  see). 

Wire-guard  (wIr'girdX  ^  A  framework  of 
wire-netting  to  be  placed  in  front  of  a  Are- 

^ace  to  protect  against  fire;  a  fireguard. 

Wlre-heel(wlr^€l),  n.  A  defect  and  disease 
in  the  feet  of  a  horse  or  other  beast 

Wire-iron  (wirl-«m),  n.  Black  rod-hron  for 
drawing  into  wire.    Simmondt. 

Wire-xnlcrometer  (wlr-mI-krom'et-«rX  f^ 
A  micrometer  with  fine  wires  arranged  in 
parallel  and  intersecting  series  across  the 
field  of  the  instrument    See  MiOBomETSB. 

Wire-netting  (wlr'uet-ingX  n.  A  texture 
of  wire  coarser  than  wire-gauxa  and  wire- 
cloth. 

Wire-puller  (wlr'pQl-^r).  n.  One  who  pulls 
the  wires,  as  of  a  puppet;  hence,  one  who 
operates  by  secret  means;  one  who  exer- 
cises a  powerful  but  tecret  influence;  an  in- 
triguer. 

Wire-pulling  (wlr'pDl-ingX  n.  The  act  of 
pulling  the  wires,  as  of  a  puppet;  hence, 
secret  influence  or  management;  intrigue. 

Wire-rope  (wlr'r^ipX  »»•  A  collection  of 
wires  of  iron,  steel.  Ac,  twisted  or  bonud 
together  so  as  to  act  in  unison  in  resisting 
a  strain.  They  are  extensivelv  used  in  rais- 
ing and  lowering  apparatus  in  coal-miufs. 
as  standing  rigging  for  ships,  as  substitutes 
fur  chains  in  suspension-Dridges,  for  tele- 
graph cables,  Ac. 

Wlre-twi8t  (wiKtwIbtX  n.  A  kind  of  gim- 
)    barrel  made  of  a  ribbon  of  Iron  and  steeC 


F&te.  far.  fat  fil\;       m§,  met  h^r;       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not,  mbve;      tiibe.  tub.  bull;       oil.  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abtcne;     f,  8c  igg. 
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coiled  •roond  a  rauidrel  and  welded.  The 
ribbon  is  made  by  welding  togeUier  lamina 
of  iron  and  steel,  or  two  quHlities  of  iron, 
and  drawing  the  same  between  rollers  into 
a  ribbon.    £.  H.  Knight 

Wire>wlieel  (wii^whel),  n.  A  bnuh-wheel 
made  of  wire  instead  of  bristles,  used  for 
cleaning  and  scratching  metals  preparatory 
to  gilding  or  silvering.    J^.  U.  Knight 

Wire-work  ( wir'wdrk),  a  Some  kind  of  fab- 
ric made  of  wire. 

Wire-worker  (wir'wdrk-drX  n.  One  who 
manufactures  uncles  from  wire. 

Wire-worm  (wlr'w^rmX  n.  A  name  given 
by  farmers  to  the  larvao  or  grubs  of  several 
insects,  which  are  species  <^  the  coleopter- 
ous family  Elateridao.  Elater  or  AgrioUg 
Untatut,  S.  or  A.  obseunu,  and  E.  or  A. 
sputator,  are  well-known  British  species. 
They  are  said  to  live  for  years  in  the  larva 
state,  during  all  which  time  they  are  very 
destructive  to  cornfields  and  also  to  vege- 
tables by  attacking  the  roots.  The  name 
of  wirt'teorm  is  given  from  the  cylindrical 
form  and  great  hardnesa  and  toughness  of 
these  gruba 

Wlre-WOTO^wIr'wdv),  a.  Applied  to  a  paper 
of  fine  quality  and  glazed,  used  chielly  for 
letter-paper.    See  under  Wove. 

Wlrlnetl  (wl'ri-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  wiry. 

Winy,!  vX  To  worry.  Romaunt  <^  the 
Rom. 

Wiry  (wf  ri).  a.  1.  Made  of  wire;  like  wire. 
2.  lough;  lean  and  sinewy.  '  A  little  toiry 
sergeant  of  meek  demeanour  and  strong 
sense.'    Diekent.    [Modem.] 

Wis  (wisX  Erroneously  given  in  many  dic- 
tionaries as  a  verb,  with  the  pret.  wist,  and 
defined,  to  know,  to  be  aware,  to  think.  ^. 
But  Witt  belongs  to  wit,  to  know  (see  Wit). 
and  there  never  was  a  real  vert)  wit,  to 
know.  The  error  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
the  adverb  Y-wis,  i-wut (certainly),  being  fre- 
quently written  with  the  prefix  apart  from 
tne  rest  of  the  word,  and  often  with  a  capi- 
tal letter  so  as  to  appear  as  Ywit,  or  /  wim; 
hence  the  /  was  mistaken  for  the  first  per- 
sonal pronoun,  and  the  verb  wit  created. 
No  doubt  writers  themselves  (in  later  times 
at  least)  have  often  thought  when  they 
wrote  'I  wis'  they  were  using  a  verb,  and 
have  regarded  it  as  equivalent  to  I  Imow, 
ween,  or  I  imagine. 

Wl8,t  ¥^8]y,t  ado.  Certainly;  truly.  Chau- 
cer. 

Wl8alls,WlsomeB,n.j)2.  The  leaves  or  tops 
of  carrots  and  parsneps.    [Local.] 

Wluurd  (wiz'iird).    See  Wizard. 

Wladoni  (wiz^dom),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wUdOm,  from 
wtt,  wise,  and  the  term.  -d6m  (see  Wisi  and 
DomX  Similar  are  IceL  v(td6mr,  Sw.  vitdom, 
Dan.  vitdom,  vOtdoin,  wisdom.]  1.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  wise;  the  power  or  faculty  of 
seeing  into  the  heart  of  things,  and  of  form- 
ing the  fittest  and  best  Judgment  in  any  mat- 
ter presented  for  consideration;  a  combina- 
tion of  discernment.  Judgment,  sagacity,  or 
similar  powers,  involving  also  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge,  especially  knowledge 
of  men  and  things  ^nea  by  experience.  It 
is  often  nearly  synonymous  with  ditcretion, 
or  with  prvuUnee,  but  both  of  these  are 
strictly  only  particular  phases  of  wisdom. 
Frequently  we  find  it  implying  little  more 
than  sound  common  sense,  perfect  sound- 
ness of  mind  or  intellect;  hence  it  is  often 
opposed  io/oUy. 

If  you  go  oa  thus  yoa  wOl  kin  yottrself; 
Ami  'tis  not  wisdtm  thus  to  secoud  grief 
Against  yourself.  SMmJk. 

Show  yoor  witJ^m,  dsughter, 
In  your  close  patience.  SMmJt. 

Full  ofk  we  see 
Cold  wiMt^m  waiting  on  superfluous  foUy.    SJkMJk. 

His  actions  show  much  like  to  madness :  pray  hea- 
ven his 
tyisJgm  be  not  tainted  I  Shak. 

That  which  moveth  God  to  work  te  goodness,  and 
tlut  which  ordereth  his  work  is  -wtsdom,  and  that 
which  perfecteth  his  work  is  power.  H—ktr. 

Common  sense  in  an  uaconunon  degree  is  what 
the  world  calls  wistUm.  CtUrUlee. 

2.  Human  learning;  erudition;  knowledge 
of  arts  and  sciences;  scientific  or  practit^ 
truth. 

Moses  was  leaned  ia  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. Ac.  vii.  aa. 

3.  Quickness  of  intellect;  readiness  of  ap- 
prehension: dexterity  in  execution:  as.  the 
wi^om  of  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab.  Ex.  xxxi. 
3,  0  — A.  Natural  instinct  and  sagacity.  Job 
xxxix.  17.— 5  In  iSeno.  right  Judgment  con- 
cerning religious  anct  moral  truth:  true  re- 
ligion; godliness;  piety;  the  knowledge  and 


fear  of  Ood,  and  sincere  and  uniform  obe- 
dience to  his  commanda. 

So  teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  we  may  apply 
our  hearts  unto  visdctn.  Ps.  xc  13. 

6.  With  possessive  pronouns  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  person  (like  'your  highness',  ^kcX 

Viola.  I  saw  thee  late  at  the  Count  Orsino's. 
CttmiH.  ...  I  think  I  saw  jwnr  wisihm  there. 

Shak. 
—Book  <if  Witdom.  called  by  the  Septuagint 
the  Witdom  qf  Solomon,  one  of  the  apocry- 
phal books  of  the  Old  Testament  It  was 
considered  canonical  by  some  of  the  fathers 
of  the  church,  who  asuibed  its  authorsliip 
to  Solomon;  but  it  is  now  generally  held  to 
be  apocryphal,  most  theologians  an^eing 
that  its  author  must  have  been  a  Jew  of 
Alexandria  of  the  first  or  second  century 
B.O.— Witdom  qf  Jetut,  the  ton  qf  Sirach, 
the  name  given  in  the  Septuagint  to  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Ecclesiasticus.  —  IKu- 
dom.  Geniut,  inc.    See  under  QllilUS. 

Wlsdom-tOOtll  (wiz'dom-tOthX  n.  A  huge 
back  double-tooth,  so  named  because  not 
appearing  till  a  person  is  pretty  well  up  in 
years,  and  so,  presumably,  has  attained 
some  degree  of  wisdom. 

WlM  (wuX  a.  [A.  Sax.  wU,  wise,  prudent; 
D.  wi)t,  IceL  vitt,  Dan.  viit,  G.  weue,  Ooth. 
veit,  wise,  from  same  root  as  toit,  vfot,  L. 
video,  to  see  (see  Vision);  Or.  (v)idein,  Skr. 
vid,  to  see.  The  wise  man  is  therefore  the 
man  that  sees  and  knows.  See  Wit.]  1.  Hav- 
ing the  power  of  discerning  and  Judging 
correctly,  or  of  discriminating  between  what 
is  true  and  what  is  false,  between  what  is 
fit  and  proper  and  what  is  improper;  pos- 
sessed of  discemment.  Judgment,  and  dis- 
cretion ;  as,  a  toite  prince ;  a  wiu  magis- 
trate. '  What  the  wite  powers  deny  us  for 
our  good.'    Shak. 

The  wisest  and  best  men  in  all  ages  have  lived  up 
to  the  rclii^on  of  their  country  when  they  saw  no- 
thing in  it  opposite  to  morality.  A  Alison. 

2.  Discreet  and  Judicious;  prudent;  sen- 
sible. 

Fire  of  them  (the  ten  virgins)  were  wise,  and  five 
were  foolish.  Mat.  xzv.  a. 

Spite  of  praise  and  scorn,  .    .  . 
Attain  the  wise  mdifference  of  the  wise. 

Tennyson. 

8.  Becoming  a  wise  man;  sage;  grave;  seri- 
oua;  solemn. 

One  rising,  eminent 
In  wise  deport,  spake  much  of  right  and  wrong. 

Milton. 

i.  Learned;  knowing;  erudite;  enlightened. 
Shak.  —  6.  Practically  or  experimentally 
knowing  or  acquainted ;  versed  or  skilled; 
experienced;  dexterous;  specifically,  skilled 
in  some  hidden  art,  as  magic  and  divina- 
tion.   2  Sam.  xiv.  2. 

They  are  wise  to  do  evil,  but  to  do  good  they 
have  no  knowledge.    Jer.  iv.  n. 

In  these  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law. 

Good  Csith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw.     Shak. 

0.  (Calculating;  crafty;  cunning;  subtle; 
wary;  wily. 

He  taketb  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness.  Jobv.  13. 
I  am  too  wise  to  die  yet  Ford. 

7.  Oodly;  pious;  religious. 

From  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  holy  Scriptures, 
which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation. 

9  Tim.  iti.  ic 

8.  Dictated  or  guided  by  wisdom;  contain- 
ing wisdom;  Judicious;  well  adapted  to  pro- 
duce good  effects:  applicable  to  things;  as, 
a  wite  saying;  a  wite  scheme  or  plan;  wite 
conduct  or  management;  a  wite  determina- 
tion.   Used  adverbially. 

Thou  speakest  wiser  than  thou  art  ware  of.  SMak. 

—Wite  man,  a  man  skilled  in  hidden  arts; 
a  sorcerer. 

I  pray  you  teD  where  the  wise  man  the  conjurer 
dweUs.  Petle. 

—Wite  woman,  (a)  a  woman  skilled  in  hid- 
den arts;  a  witch;  a  fortune-teller.  'The 
wite  woman  of  Brentford.'    Shak. 

Siipposing.  accordinjg  to  popular  (isme, 

IVise  woman  and  witch  to  be  the  same.    Nood. 

(b)  A  midwife.  Sir  W.  Seott— Never  the 
wiser  (or  similar  phrasesX  without  any  in- 
telligence or  information;  still  in  utter  ig- 
norance. 

The  Pretender,  or  Duke  of  CamMdge,  may  both 
be  landed,  and  I  never  the  wiser.  Swift, 

Wise  (wis),  n.  [A  Sax.  wite,  D.  wi)t,  Icel. 
vit,  vita,  Dan.  vi%t,  0.  wtite,  mode,  manner; 
closely  akin  to  the  adjective  iri«e,  and  per- 
haps lit  the  known  or  skilful  manner. 
Quite  is  the  same  word,  havingcome  to  us 
from  the  Oerman  through  the  French,  like 
gvSle  and  wilt,  guard  and  ward,  Ac]   Man- 


ner ;  way  of  being  or  acting ;  mode.  '  In 
howling  wife.'    Shak. 

This  song  she  sings  in  most  commanding  wite. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
The  sound,  upon  the  fitful  gsle, 
lu  solemn  SMM  did  rise  and  fail.    Sir  IK  Scott. 

As  an  independent  word  wite  is  obsolescent 
or  poetical,  except  as  used  in  such  phrases 
as  tn  any  wite,  in  no  wite,  on  thit  vue,  and 
the  like.  'If  he  that  sanctified  the  field 
will  in  any  wite  redeem  it*  Lev.  xxvii.  10. 
'  Shall  in  no  wite  lose  his  reward.'  Mat  jl 
42. 

He  is  promised  to  be  wived 
To  fair  Mariana;  but  in  no  wise 
Till  he  liad  done  his  sacrifice.  ShaJk. 

On  tkts  wise  ye  shall  bless  the  children  of  Israel. 

Num.  vi.  a^ 

It  is  used  in  composition,  as  in  likeic«M, 
otiierwite,  lengthirite,  Ac.,  having  then 
much  the  same  force  as  -wayt,  as  in  length- 
way  t.— To  make  wite,i  to  make  show  or  ap- 
pearance; to  pretend;  to  feign. 

They  made  wise  as  if  the  gods  of  the  woods  .  .  . 
shoulci  appear  and  recite  those  verses.   fnUathatn. 

Wll6t(wlx),  n.    Wi^dom.    MiUon. 

Wiseacre  (w1x'&-k£r),  n.  [O.  weittager,  a 
soothsayer,  a  prophet— a  word  that  appears 
to  be  compounded  from  toeite,  wise,  and 
tagen,  to  say;  but  it  has  really  been  modi- 
fied by  erroneous  etymological  notions^muc  Ii 
like  K  eray-jflth,  tparrow-grate,  Ac),  tlte 
origin  being  O.H.O.  vtzzago,  virago,  a  pn»- 
phet  (with  the  noun  termination  -ago- 
•ega  in  A.  Sax.  wttega),  lit  one  who  is  wise 
or  knowing;  akin  to  wit,  and  wite.]  l.f  A 
aayer  of  wise  things;  a  learned  or  wise  man. 

Pythagoras  learned  much  .  .  .  becoming  a  mighty 
wiseture.  Letand. 

2.  One  who  makes  pretensions  to  great  wis- 
dom; hence,  in  contempt  or  irony,  a  would- 
be  wise  ];>erson;  a  fool;  a  simpleton;  a  dunce. 

There  were  at  that  time  on  the  bench  of  Justices 
many  Sir  Paul  Eithersides,  hard,  unfeeling,  supersti- 
tious wiseacres.  B.jonson. 

WlBe-lieaxted(wIzniiirt-edX  a.  Wise;  know- 
ing; skilful.    Ex.  xxviiL  8. 

Wlse-Uke  (wys'iyk).  a.  Resembling  that 
which  is  wise;  sensible;  Judicious.  'The 
only  wite4ike  thing  I  heard  anybody  say.' 
Sir  W.  SooU.    [Scotch.] 

Wlsellnjgl  (wirling).  n.    One  who  pretends 

to  bewise;  a  wiseacre. 

This  may  well  put  to  the  blush  these  wiselincs 
that  show  themselves  fools  in  so  speaking.      Donne. 

Wisely  (wizli),  adt;.  1.  In  a  wise  manner; 
with  wisdom ;  prudently;  Judiciously;  dis- 
creetly.   Prov.  xvi.  20. 

Then  must  you  speak 
Of  one  that  lov'd,  not  wisely,  but  too  weU.    SkaJt. 

2.  Craftily;  warily;  with  art  or  stratagenL 

Let  us  deal  wisely  with  them;  lest  they  multiply, 
.  .  .  and  fight  against  us.  fix.  i.  M. 

Wlseness  (wIz'nesX  n.    Wisdom. 

Yet  have  I  something  in  me  dangerous. 
Which  let  thy  wisensss  fear.  SkaA. 

Wish  (wish),  v.i.  [0.  E.  witohe,  wtueke,  A.  Sax. 
wftcan,  to  wish,  from  wikte,  a  wish;  D.  weu- 
tehen,  G.  wiintchen,  O.H.G.  wuntcan,  Icel. 
oetkja  (with  loss  of  initial  0  and  of  n  also  lost 
in  English),  Dan.  bntke,  Sw.  Sntka;  from  a 
root  seen  also  in  Skr.  van,  to  love,  vandih, 
to  desire,  to  wish,  also  in  Ll  Fsnta,  the  god- 
dess, ventror,  to  venerate.]  1.  To  have  a 
desire:  to  cherish  some  desire,  either  for 
what  ii  or  for  what  is  not  supposed  to  lie 
obtainable ;  to  long :  witb  /or  before  Uie 
object  '  But  if  yourself  .  .  .  did  ever  with 
chastely  and  love  dearly. '    Shak. 

They  cast  four  anchors  out  of  the  stem,  and  wisked 
for  the  day.  Acts  xxvii.  39. 

This  is  as  good  an  argument  as  an  antiquary  coultl 
wishfor.  Arbufanot. 

2.  To  be  disposed  or  inclined :  with  toeU  or 
01  (which  might  be  regarded  as  nouns 
rather  than  as  adverbs). 

Those  potentates  who  do  not  wish  well  to  lii<» 
affairs  have  shown  respect  to  his  personal  character. 

Addison. 

8.  To  hope  or  to  fear  in  a  slight  degree,  or 
with  a  preponderance  of  fear  over  hope. 
fMav  be  rqjarded  as  transitive  and  govern- 
ing following  clause.) 

I  wish  it  may  not  prove  some  ominous  token  of 
misfortune  to  have  met  with  such  a  miser  as  I  am. 

Str  P.  Sidtin. 

I  wish  they  don't  half  kill  him  by  their  ridiculous 
fondness.  Miss  Bumty, 

Wish  (wish),  v.t    1.  To  desire;  to  long  for. 

Should  I  havesr^AA/a  thing  it  had  been  he.  Shak. 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death.      Shak. 

[Here  'them  to '3 to  them.] 

I  have  wish'd  this  marriage,  night  and  day. 
For  many  years.  Tennyson. 


ch.  dUin;     di,  Sc.  loeA;     g,  gti\     \,  /ob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  fi!ng\     fH,  lAen;  th,  tMn;     w,  wig;    wb,  wAig;    zh,  anire.— See  Kbt. 
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Under  this  head  may  be  ranked  many  cases 
in  which  the  verb  gorems  an  inflnitire  or  a 
clause;  as,  he  vrimet  to  go;  I  wi$h  you  to 
do  that 

I  ivish  above  al  things  tfiat  iSbxm  tuKft^  prosper. 

3  John  a. 
I  ttish  aU  good  befoituoa  jroa.  SM0k, 

2.  To  frame  or  express  deeirei  oonceming: 
to  desire  to  be  (with  words  oompleting  tlie 
sense).  '  Withtd  me  partaker  in  thy  hap- 
piness.' Skak.  'Could  yoiah  himself  In 
Thames.'  Shak.  'Mj^imsAMarcinshome.' 
Shak. 

Is  it  well  to  wish  thee  luppyT    Ttnttystn. 

S.  To  imprecate  or  call  down  upon;  to  in- 
voke. 

Let  them  be  driven  backward  and  p\tt  to  shame 
that  -mith  me  evil.  Ps.  xl.  t4- 

If  heaven  have  anv  grievous  plaeue  in  store 
Exceeding  those  that  I  can  Vfuh  upon  thee.  Shak. 

4.t  To  ask;  to  request;  to  seek;  to  invite. 
*  I  will  ttrwA  thee  never  more  to  dance.'  Shak. 

Dil^by  should  find  the  best  way  to  make  Antrim 
communicate  the  afiair  to  him,  and  to  wish  his  as- 
sistance.  Clartndtn. 

5.t  To  recommend;  to  commit  to  another's 
confidence,  kindness,  or  care  with  favouring 
representations;  to  commend  in  order  to 
the  acceptance  of  others.  *  He  was  viuhi  to 
a  very  wealthy  widow.'    RoiaUy. 

If  I  can  by  any  means  light  on  a  fit  man  to  teach 
her  that  wherein  she  deUgfals,  I  will  with  him  to  her 
father.  Shah. 

Wlgh  (wishX  ^    "^  Desire;  sometimes  eager 
desire;  a  longing;  a  hankering.  Jobxxxiii.6. 

Thy  wish 


■<  father.  Harry,  to  that  tboufht. 

Shah. 
Like  our  shadows. 
Our  tuishes  lengthen  as  our  sun  declines.     Young. 

2.  An  expression  of  desire;  a  request;  a  pe- 
tition ;  sometimes  an  expression  of  a  Icfnd 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  others,  and  some- 
times an  imprecation. 

Blistered  be  thy  toagne 
For  such  a  wish,  Shak. 

I  thank  you  for  your  wish,  and  am  well  pleased 
To  wish  it  back  on  you.  Skak. 

Delay  no  longer,  speak  your  wish. 
Seeing  I  must  go  to-day.  Tennyson. 

8.  The  thing  desired;  the  object  of  desire. 

You  have  your  wish;  my  will  is  even  this.    Shak. 
Thy  likeness,  thy  fit  help,  thy  other  self. 
Thy  WLMh  exactly  to  thy  neart'<>  desire.    Milton. 

The  difference  between  wish  and  desirt  seems  to 
be.  that  desirt  is  directed  to  what  is  obtainable,  and 
a  wish  may  be  directed  to  what  is  obtainable  or  not. 

Karnes. 

Whhable  (wish'a-bl),  a.  Worthy  or  capable 
of  being  wished  for;  desirable.  'The  glad 
and  withabU  Udings  of  saluacion.'  J.  UdaU. 
[Rare] 

Wish-bone,  WUblng-bone  (wish'bdn. 

wish'ing-bdnX  n>  The  forked  bone  in  a 
fowl's  breast;  the  merry-thought   See  MBR- 

RY-THOCOHT. 

WlBhedlyt  (wishtli).  adv.  According  to 
desire.    KnUlM. 

Wither  (wish'drX  n.  One  who  desires;  one 
who  expresses  a  wish.  '  Withmt  were  ever 
f(K>ls.'    Shak. 

Wishftll  (wish'fQlX  a.  1.  Having  or  cherish- 
ing desires;  desirous:  with  o/ before  an  ob- 
ject; as,  to  be  vntl\ful  of  one's  assistance.  — 
2.  Belonging  to  one  who  wishes  or  longs; 
showing  deure;  longing. 

From  Scotland  am  I  stolen  even  of  pure  love. 
To  greet  mine  own  land  with  my  wtsk/ul  sif  ht. 

You  cannot  behold  a  covetous  spirit  walk  by  a 

goldsmith's  shop  without  casting  a  wtsh/ul  eye  at 
le  heaps  upon  the  counter.  SfeOator. 

8.  Desirable;  exciting  wishes.    [Poetical.] 

Nor  could  I  see  a  soil  where'er  I  came 
More  sweet  and  wishftU.  Chapman. 

WIsbAllly  (wish'ful-UX  adv.  In  a  wishful 
manner;  with  desire  or  ardent  desire;  with 
the  show  of  desiring;  wistfully. 

I  sat  looking  wishfully  at  the  clock :  for  which 
...  1  had  chosen  the  initcriptioo,  '  Art  is  lont;.  and 
life  is  short.'  Johnson. 

WlihftlllieM  (wishtol-nesX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  wishful;  longing. 

The  iMtural  infirmities  of  yo«ith. 

Sadness  and  softness,  hopefulness,  wishfnlntss. 

^^  Sir  H.  Taylor. 

WlsMng-cap  (wish'ing-kapX  n.  The  cap  of 
Fortuuatus,  in  the  fairy  tale,  upon  putting 
on  which  he  obtained  whatever  he  wished 
for. 

WlBhlng-rod  (wishlng-rodX  n.  The  pure 
gold  roH  of  the  Nibelungs,  the  possession  of 
which  conferred  the  power  of  keeping  the 
whole  world  in  subjection. 

WlshlytCwishOiXadp.  Same  as  ITuCJy.  Iftr. 
Jot  Magt. 


WlBll-waa2l(wi8h'wo8hXn.  [Tromwithy- 
tratthy.]    Any  sort  of  weak,  thin  drink. 

Wlshy-waaliy  (wish'i-wosh-iX  a.  [A 
reduplicated  word  from  tMuAy.  ]  Very 
thin  and  weak ;  diluted :  said  originally  of 
liquid  substances ;  hence,  feeble ;  not  solid ; 
wanting  in  substantial  qualities;  as,  a  wiihy- 
vHuhy  speech.  'A  vmku-VHuhy  man  with 
hardly  a  mind  of  his  own.  TroUope.  [Colloq.  ] 

A  $;ood  seaman  .  .  .  none  of  your  Guinea-pigs, 
nor  your  fresh -water,  wish^' wastry,  fair -weather 
fowU.  SmoUetL 

Wlshv-wasliy  (wish1-wosh-i),  n.  Any  sort 
of  t^,  weak  liquor.    [C!olloq.] 

WlBket  ( wis'ket),  n.  A  basket ;  a  whisket. 
[Local] 

Wisp  (wisp),  n.  [O.  B.  irtipe,  tcwip,  wipf. 
'The  A.  Sax.  form  would  be  utmw,  but  it 
does  not  occur;  and  the  final « is  formative, 
yoip9  being  closely  connected  with  the  verb 
to  wipt.  We  find  also  L.O.  witp,  a  wisp, 
Norweg.  vtopa  ...  a  wisp  to  sprinkle 
or  daub  witn.'  ^eat  Akin  also  to  trAtp.] 
L  A  bundle  of  straw  or  other  like  substance; 
as,  a  uriirp  of  hay;  a  witip  of  herbs. 

A  wisp  or  small  twist  of  straw  or  hay  was  often 
applied  as  a  mark  of  opprobrium  to  an  immodest 
woman,  a  scold,  or  similar  offenders;  even  the  show- 
ing  it  to  a  woman  was  therefore  considered  the 
greatest  affront. 

A  wisp  of  straw  were  worth  a  thousand  crowns 
To  make  this  shameless  callat  know  herself.— 
3  Hen.  Vl.  iL  a.  Nares. 

2.  A  whisk  or  small  broom.  Simmomd:^ 
8.  An  ignis-fatuus  or  will-o'-the-wisp. 

We  did  not  know  the  real  light,  but  chased 
The  wisf  that  flickers  where  no  foot  can  tread. 

Tennyson, 

Wisp  (wisp)  v.t  1.  To  brush  or  dress,  as 
with  a  wisp —2.  To  rumple.     HaUiwM. 

JProvincial  English.] 

wlspent  (wis'pnX  a-  Formed  of  a  wiop 
or  wisps. 

She  hath  already  pot  on  her  vij;^«w  earland. 

Q.  Harvey. 

Wl88e,t  Wl88eil,f  v.t.  [Also  vfiuien, 
wuUn^  from  A.  Sax.  ictsion,  from  vA», 
wise  ]    To  teach;  to  direct.    ChaMott. 

Wirt  (wistX  pret.  of  vaii.    See  Wit. 

Wistaria  (wis-ta'ri-aX  n*  [In  honour  of 
Caspar  W\*tar,  once  professor  of  anatomy 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.]  A 
genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Leguminosa). 
The  species  are  deciduous,  twining  shrubs, 
natives  of  China  and  North  America. 
Several  (as  Wutaria  ehineiina)  have  been 
introduced  into  England,  and,  when  in 
flower,  they  form  some  of  the  handsomest 
ornaments  of  the  garden.  H'.  frute$cen»  is 
a  species  belonging  to  the  Vnited  States. 

Wistful  (wist'fulX  a.  [A  woi-d  the  forma- 
tion of  wnich  it  is  not  very  easv  to  explain. 
It  is  comparatively  modem,  and  seems  to  be 
used,  with  change  of  termination,  for  the 
older  wiitly,  used  four  times  by  Shakspere, 
and  also  by  Holland  and  Drayton.  WisUy 
may  be  from  imt,  known,  the  passive  being 
used  for  the  active,  giving  the  sense  of  otv 
servinglv,  which  appears  to  be  the  original 
sense,  though  in  some  passages  wistfully, 
longingly,  may  suit  the  sense  better.]  1.  Ear- 
nestly or  eagerly  attentive;  carefully  or 
anxiously  observant 

In  sullen  mutt 'rings  chid 
The  artlesse  songsters,  that  their  musicke  stiR 
Should  charme  the  sweet  dale  and  the  wistfuU  hill. 

W.  Browne. 
This  commanding  creature  .  .  .  put  on  such  a 
resignation  in  her  countennnce.  and  oore  the  whis- 
pers of  all  around  the  court  with  such  a  pretty  un- 
easiness .  .  .  until  she  was  perfectly  confused  bv 
meeting  something  so  wistful  m  all  she  encountered. 

SteiU. 

2.  Fnll  of  thooghts:  contemplative;  musing; 

pensive. 

Why.  Gnibbinol.  doit  tboo  to  wisg^  seemT 
There's  sorrow  in  thy  look.  Gi^. 

8.  Pensive  or  melancholy  from  the  absence 
or  want  of  something;  earnest  from  a  feel- 
ing of  desire;  longing. 

Lifting  up  one  of  my  sashes.  I  cast  many  a  wistful, 
melancholy,  look  toward  the  sea.  Swtft. 

WlstftlUy  (wist'fQl-liX  adv.  In  a  wistful 
manner:  (a)  thoughtfully;  musingly:  pen- 
sively, (ft)  Earnestly;  attentively,  (c)  Long- 
ingly; wishfully. 

WlJBtftlllieiS  (wisf fQl-nesX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  wistfuL 

Wlstitl  (wis'ti-ti),  n.  [Native  name.]  A 
small  species  of  monkey.  Otherwise  called 
Marmoset  or  OttittitL 

Wlstless  (wist^esX  a.  Not  knowing;  igno- 
rant; unwitting.    [Rare] 

tVistless  what  I  did.  half  from  the  sheath 
Drew  the  well-taapcred  blade.  Scuth^. 


Wlstlyt  (wist'U).  adv.    [See  Wotful  | 

1.  Observmgly ;  with  scmtiny ;  eamertty ; 
attentively. 

Sack  like  there  are  aoMOg  the  TrftwUians  and 
niyrians,  who  with  tlietr  very  dcsight  can  witch,  yea, 
and  kill  those  whom  they  look  wtst(y  upon  any  long 
time.  Hottand. 

She  thought  he  blush'd,  as  knowing  Tarqoin's  lust. 
And,  blushing  with  him.  wistty  on  nim  gaxed ; 
Her  earnest  eye  did  make  him  more  uuzed.  Skak. 

2.  Wistfully;  longingly.  [A  doubtful  mean- 
ing! 

Speaking  it.  he  wistly  look'd  on  me. 

As  who  should  say,  '  I  woald  thou  wert  tibe  man 

That  would  divorce  this  tenor  from  my  heart.'  Skak. 

Wlstonwlsh  (wis'ton-wishX  n.  The  native 
Indian  name  of  the  Cynamyt  ludovieianuM 
of  America.    See  Prairib-poo. 

Wit  (witX  v.t.  and  i  see  conjugational  form* 
below.  (A.  Sax.  wUan,  to  know;  prea  ie 
vfdt,  I  know,  I  wot,  thU  torUt,  thou  wottest, 
he  wdt,  he  knows  or  wots ;  pi.  vnUm.  we. 
you,  they  know;  pret  sing.  vn$te:  pL  trufmi; 

i»p.  vritt  llie  word  occurs  with  similar  con- 
ugational  forms  in  the  other  Tent,  tongnes: 
).  tpeten,  pret  teist:  IceL  vita,  ^ret  vi$m; 
Dan.  vide,  pret.  viaste;  Ooth.  vitan,  pret 
vissa;  O.  trtMtfn.  pret  irtotte.  The  forms 
vfoUeti,  wot*,  wotting,  &c. ,  are  comparatively 
modem  forms.  Cog.  L.  video,  vitum,  to  see 
(see  Vision),  Or.  (v)ufetn,  to  see.  iv)eidenni, 
to  know.  Skr.  vui,  to  Imow,  to  perceive. 
Hence  wit,  the  noun,  witnett.  Akin  are  wine, 
wizard.]  To  Imow;  to  be  or  become  aware; 
to  learn :  used  with  or  without  an  object, 
the  object  being  often  A  clause  or  state- 
ment   (a)  Infinitive  or  gerupd. 

And  his  sister  stood  afar  off'  to  wit  what  would  be- 
done  to  him.  Ex.  ii.  4. 

Now  please  you  wif 

The  epitaph  is  for  Mariana  writ.  ^hak 

Moreover,  brethren,  we  do  you  to  ifsr  of  the  gracr 
of  God  bestowed  on  the  churches  of  MacedonM. 

s  Cor.  viii.  t. 

[We  do  you  to  wit  =  vre  make  you  to  know.) 
To  wit  u  now  used  chiefly  to  call  attention 
to  something  particular,  or  as  introductory 
to  a  detailed  statement  of  what  has  been 
just  before  mentioned  generally,  and  is 
equivalent  to  namely,  that  is  to  say;  as. 
there  were  three  present,  to  wit,  Mr.  Brown. 
Mr.  Qreen,  and  Mr.  Black.  (6)  Present  tense. 

I  wot  well  where  he  is.  Shak. 

A  happy  horse,  to  bear  the  weight  of  Antony  I 
Do  bravely,  horse  i  for  wotst  thou  whom  thou  movent 

Shak. 
More  water  gttdedi  by  the  mlB 
Than  wots  the  miller  of.  Shak. 

We  wot  not  what  it  means.  Shak 

ITot  you  what  I  found  t  Shak. 

Nay.  nay,  God  wot,  so  thou  wert  nobly  bom 
Thou  hMt  a  pleasant  presence.  TtmnjfS^n. 

(0)  Preterite  tense.    {Wiet  in  all  persona) 

For  he  wist  not  what  to  say ;  for  tbev  were  sore 
afraid.  Mark  ix.  6. 

And  when  the  children  of  Israel  saw  it,  they  said 
one  to  another.  It  is  manna ;  for  th^  mist  not  wtisi 
it  was.  Gca.  xvL  15. 

(4)  Present  partieipla. 

Yet  are  these  feet    .    .    . 

Swift-winged  with  desire  to  get  a  grave. 

As  witting  I  no  other  comfort  have.         Shmk. 

And  why  he  left  your  court,  the  gods  themselves. 
tVotting  no  more  than  I.  are  Ignorant.         Shat. 

Wit  (witX  n-  (A.  Sax.  tpit,  ffewU,  knowledge, 
mind,  understanding;  loel  vit,  Dan.  vtd,  G. 
tvitz,  understanding,  wit  See  the  verb  ] 
L  Intellect;  undoatanding  or  mental  powers 
collectively. 

Your  wit  will  not  to  soon  out  as  another  man's  wiU ; 
'tis  strongly  wedged  ap  in  a  bfock^head.        Shak 

Will  puts  in  practice  what  the  vdr  deviseth; 
Will  ever  acts,  and  wit  contemplates  stilL 

Siry.  DmvHt 

2.  A  faculty  or  power  of  the  nuiid  or  in- 
tellect: generally  used  In  the  plural;  as,  be 
has  all  ms  witt  about  him. 

But  there  are  many  who  have  a  bad  trick  of  mind- 
ing the  preacher  carefully  enough  for  a  minute  or  two. 
and  then  letting  their  wtts  wander,  and  tliinkiag  about 
something  else.  Kingsiey 

—The  five  wits,  an  old  expression  sometimes 
used  for  the  flve  senses,  but  oftener  defined: 
onnunon  wit,  imagination,  fantaqr,  estima- 
tion, memory. 

If  our  wifs  run  the  wild-goose  chase,  I  have  doac; 
for  thou  hast  more  of  the  wild-goose  in  one  of  thy 
wits,  than  1  have  in  my  wholey»t*.  Shak 

But  my^«r  wits  nor  my  five  senses  can 
Dissuade  one  ioolish  heart  from  serving  thee. 

Shak. 

—At  ons'i  wittf  end,  at  a  lou  what  further 
steps  ormeasures  to  adopt;  having  exhausted 
the  last  known  plan  or  contrivance;  unaUe 
to  think  further. 

The  neighbourhood  were  at  their  wits'  end.  to  coo- 
sider  what  wt>uid  be  the  issue.      Sw  X.  L'Estr^mgr 


Jite,  fir,  fat,  fgll;       mi,  met^  her,       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  move;     tiibe,  tub,  buU;     oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abiuie;      y.  8c.  Uy. 
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To  Uv*  by  one't  uitt,  to  Uve  by  abU ti  or 
expedienU,  m  one  without  a  rvgiuar  meaoi 

OfliTiDf. 

AddiMHi  *ent  to  beg  Gajr,  who  was  then  Nvingby 
Mu  -kritt  about  t«wn,  to  come  to  UoUaad  Huute. 

Mmcmutay. 

3.  A  raperior  degree  of  intelligenoe  or  under* 
standing;  bright  reasoning  powers;  sense; 
judgment;  wisdom;  sagacity. 

I  have  the  «rtf  to  tfalak  By  master  U  a  kind  of  knave. 

SkmM, 
If  I  mieht  teach  thee  wriT,  better  it  were. 
Though  HOt  to  love,  yet,  love.to  teU  me  so.  Shak. 

He  «rants  not  wtf  the  danger  to  decline.    DrjMUn. 

4.  The  power  of  ioYention;  the  inrentlve 
faculty ;  contriTance :  ingenuity.  *  Each 
several  stone,  with  tr<t  well  bhuon'd.'  Shak. 

He  had  not  the  yvit  to  invent  new  capitals  in  the 
same  style;  b«  therefore  clumsily  copied  tnc  old  ones. 

Ruskim. 

6.  t  The  power  of  original  combination  under 
the  inttnenoe  of  the  imagination;  the  imagi- 
native faeulty. 

IVtt  In  poetry  ...  Is  no  other  than  the  focutty  of 
imaelnstion  in  the  writer,  which  .  .  .  searches  over 
all  the  memory  for  the  species  or  ideas  of  those  thiiti;s 
which  it  designs  to  represent  DrytUn. 

0.  The  faculty  of  associating  ideas  in  a  new 
and  ingenious,  and  at  the  same  time  natural 
and  pleasing  way  exhibited  in  ^t  language; 
the  leliuitous  combination  of  words  and 
thoughts  by  which  unexpected  resemblances 
between  things  am>arently  unlike  are  viv- 
idly set  before  the  mind  so  as  to  produce  a 
shock  of  pleasant  surprise;  facetiousness. 

tyu  lies  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  put- 
ting those  together  with  quickness  and   variety. 


wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  congniitv, 
thereby  to  make  up  pleaauit  pictures  and  agreeable 
visions  to  the  fancy.  L»cAe. 

True  wit  consists  In  the  resemblance  of  ideas.  .  .  . 
But  everv  resemblMiire  of  ideas  is  not  what  we  call 
■wit,  and  It  must  be  such  an  one  that  gives  delight  and 
surprise  to  the  reader.  Where  the  likeness  is  obvious, 
it  creates  no  surpris^  and  is  not  wit.  Thus,  when  a 
poet  (ells  us  that  the  l<osom  of  his  mistress  is  as  white 
as  snow,  there  is  no  nt'/  m  the  comparison;  hut  when 
he  adds,  witli  a  sigh,  it  is  as  cold  too.  it  then  grows 
into  wit.  Drydtn. 

True  wit  b  nature  tn  advantage  drest. 

What  ofk  wa»  thought,  but  ne  er  so  well  exprett. 

[The  two  extracts  following  bear  on  the 
distinction  between  wit  and  Aumowr.] 

Dr.  Truslcr  says  that  wU  relates  to  the  matter. 
humoHr  to  the  manner;  that  our  old  comedies 
abounded  with  wit,  and  our  old  actors  with  hutHomr; 
that  hum^Hr  always  excites  laughter  but  wit  does 
not ;  that  a  fellow  of  hunuur  will  set  a  whole  com- 
p.iny  in  a  roar,  but  that  there  is  a  smartness  in  wi/. 
which  cuts  while  it  pleases.  H'it,  he  adds,  alwajrs 
implies  sense  and  abilities,  while  humour  does  not ; 
humour  is  chiefly  relished  by  the  vulgar,  but  educa- 
tion IS  requisite  to  comprehend  wtt.         Fleming. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  *  He  has  humour 
rather  than  wit.'  Here  the  expression  coittmooly 
means  pleasantry :  for  whoever  has  humour  has  wit, 
although  it  does  not  foUow  that  whoever  has  wit  has 
humour.  Humour  is  sv^  appertaining  to  character, 
and  indulf^es  in  breadth  of  drollery  rather  than  in  play 
and  brilliancy  of  point.  M'$t  vibrates  and  spirts ;  hu- 
mour springs  up  exuberantly  as  from  a  fountain  and 
runs  on.  In  Cofigreve  yon  wonder  what  he  will  say 
next :  in  Addison  you  repose  on  what  is  said.  Usten- 
inii.'  with  assured  expectation  of  something  coageiiial 
and  pertinent.  The  French  have  little  humour,  be- 
cause they  have  little  character  thev  excel  ail  na- 
tions in  Wtt  because  of  their  levity  and  sharpness. 

Lmndtr. 

7.  One  having  genius,  fancy,  or  humour:  in 
modem  usage,  one  who  excels  in  the  faculty 
defined  in  Ust  definition ;  one  distinguised 
for  bright  or  amusing  sayings;  a  himiorist 

The  dnlaess  of  the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  the  was. 

SMmM. 
O,  rare  I  am.  the  wits  of  former  days 
To  subjects  worse  have  given  admiring  praise. 

Ska*. 
Intemperate  wits  witl  spare  neither  friend  nor  foe. 

Sir  R.  LEstrmni*. 

8.  In  f^ren,  the  faeultv  which  is  said  to  pro- 
duce the  sentiment  of  the  Indicrous  or  the 
feeling  of  mirth,  and  gives  the  tendency  to 
view  objects  in  a  ludicrous  light  Its  organ 
is  assigned  a  place  at  the  side  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  forehead.    See  PHBXifOLOQT. 

wltan  (wit'nX  n.  t><.  Lit.  the  wise  men;  the 
witenagemot    J.  R.  Green. 

Witch  (wich),  ?».  (A.  Sax.  vieee,  a  witch. 
tcieca.  a  magician,  a  wizard ;  origin  doubt- 
ful. Skeat's  explanation  is  the  most  pro- 
bable: *  Wiec4  is  merelv  the  fem.  of  tncea; 
and  wieea  is  a  cormpnon  of  A.  Sax.  wttga, 
a  common  abbreviated  form  of  vltipa  or 
wiUffa,  a  prophet,  soothsayer,  wizard  .  .  . 
from  ioUan,  to  see,  allied  to  mian,  to  know.' 
See  Wrr,  also  WisiAORB.]  L  Formerly,  a 
person  of  either  sex  given  to  the  black  art; 
but  now  only  applied  to  a  woman  supposed 
to  have  formed  a  compact  with  the  tfevil  or 
Mith  evil  spirits,  and  by  their  means  to 


operate  supematurally ;  one  who  praotiset 

sorcery  or  enchantmentw 

When  we  be  la  trouble,  or  sickness,  er  lose  aagr- 
thing,  we  run  hither  and  thtt her  to  wttck**  or  sorce- 
rers whom  we  call  wise  men.  Latimer. 

Devil  er  devlTs  dam,  IH  conjure  thee : 
Blood  will  i  draw  on  thee,  thou  ait  a  witek, 

SMaJk. 

2.  A  term  of  reproach  for  an  old  and  ugly 

woman  with  no  reference  to  the  practice  of 

sorcery. 

Foul  wrinkled  wtfrlk.  what  makest  dion  in  my  slrttT 

S.  A  bewitching  or  charming  young  woman; 
a  female  possessed  of  bewitching  or  fascinat- 
ing attractions:  as,  the  Lancashire  teitchss. 
~-To  b€  no  mtoA,  unable  to  do  anything 
wonderful;  to  be  not  very  clever  at  anything. 
The  editor  is  clearly  fv«  SMfeA  at  a  riddle.    CeirfyU. 

—  Witehs^  butter.    See  NosTOC. 

Witch  (wichX  v.L  To  bewitch;  to  fascinate; 

to  enchant.     *  And  witch  the  world  with 

noble  horsemanship.'    Shak. 

in  witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks. 

SkaJt. 

Witch  t  (wich),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wiee,  a  kind  of 
tree.]  A  kind  of  tree,  probably  a  wych-elm 
or  a  wych-hazeL    ^tenttr. 

Wltch-lMkll  (wichlNil),  ^  A  name  given  to 
interwoven  roller-like  masses  of  the  stems 
of  herbaceous  plants,  often  met  with  in  the 
steppes  of  Tartary. 

WltCOermlt  (wich'kraft),  n.  1.  The  practices 
of  witches ;  sorcery ;  a  supernatural  power 
which  persons  were  formerly  supposed  to 
obtain  by  entering  into  compact  with  the 
devil.  Indeed  it  was  fully  believed  that  they 
gave  themselves  up  to  him.  body  and  soul, 
while  he  engaged  that  they  should  want  fur 
nothing,  and  be  able  to  assume  whatever 
shape  they  pleased,  to  visit  and  torment 
their  enemiea,  and  accomplish  their  infernal 
purposes.  As  soon  as  the  bargain  was  con- 
cluded, the  devil  was  said  to  deliver  to  the 
witch  an  imp  or  familiar  spirit,  to  be  ready 
at  call,  and  to  do  whatever  it  was  directed. 
By  the  aid  uf  this  imp  and  the  devil  together, 
the  witch,  who  was  almost  always  an  old 
woman,  was  enabled  to  transport  herself 
through  the  air  on  a  broomsUck,  and  to 
transform  herself  into  various  shapes,  par- 
ticularly those  of  cats  and  hares;  to  inflict 
diseases  on  whomsoever  she  pleased,  and 
to  punish  her  enemies  iu  a  variety  of  ways. 
The  belief  in  witchcraft  is  very  ancient  It 
was  a  common  belief  in  Europe  till  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  maintained  its  ground 
with  tolerable  firmness  till  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  indeed  it  is  not  alto- 

g ether  extinct  even  at  the  present  day.  Num- 
era  of  reputed  witches  were  condemned  to 
be  burned,  so  that  in  England  alone  it  is 
computed  that  no  fewer  than  30,000  of  them 
suffered  at  the  stake.— 2.  Power  more  than 
natural;  enchantment;  irresistible  influence; 
fascination. 

You  have  wOckcrt^/t  in  your  Ups.  Kate.    SkmM. 

O,  father,  what  a  heH  r4  wHekerufl  Hes 

In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  tear.    ShetM. 

Wtt0h-6lm  (wich'elmX    See  Wtch-BLM. 

Witchery  (wich'6r-i),  n.  1.  Sorcery;  en- 
chantment; witchcraft  Jfstton.— 2.  Fasci- 
nation; entrancing  influence. 

He  never  felt 
The  witchtry  of  the  soft  bloc  sky.    IVvrdsrmortk. 

WltChet'-betom  (wich'ez-bd-sum),  n.  The 
popular  name  of  those  broom-like  bunches 
of  branches  developed  on  the  silver-fir  in 
consequence  of  the  attack  of  a  fungus  known 
as  Ptridtrmmm  elaUnumt  common  in  Ger- 
many. 

WltOheg'-Sabbath  (wich'ez-sab-bathi  n. 
A  stated  meeting  of  witches  and  devils  at 
night  for  communicating  the  mischief  they 
had  done,  and  concocting  more,  at  which 
the  moat  obscene  rites,  or  rather  revels, 
were  indulged  in.  The  witches  rode  to  the 
rendezvous  on  broomsticka,  sometimes  on 
their  demon-lovers  in  the  shape  of  goats, 
having  previously  anointed  themselves  with 
the  fat  of  a  murdered  or  unbaptized  child. 
Neophytes  were  introduced  to  the  devil  at 
auch  meetinga,  where  they  received  hia  mark 
en  their  bodiea  as  evidence  that  they  had 
sold  their  souls  to  biro.  In  Germany  the 
witches'- Sabbath  was  held  on  Walpwr^ 
niahL    See  Walpceqis-sioht. 

Wnchflt  (wich'etX  fk  A  kind  of  plane  with 
a  conical  aperture  and  inclined  knife,  which 
reduces  to  roundneaa  a  bar  which  ia  rotated 
as  it  is  passed  thronglL    K  H.  Knight 

Wltch-nnder  (wichlind-^rX  n.  A  profes- 
sional discoverer  of  witches;  one  whoae 
servicea  were  taken  advantage  of  formerly 


when  the  peraecution  of  ao-called  witchea 
waa  in  vogue. 
Witch- hasel  (wich'h&-sl).     Bee  Wr  h- 

HAZBL. 

WltOfamf  (wlohing).  a.  Bewitching;  anited 
to  enchantment  or  witchcraft 

'Tis  now  the  very  witcktmg  time  of  aight 
When  churchyards  yawn.  Skmi. 

Wltch-meal  (wlch'm^l).  n.  The  powdery 
pollen  of  Lyeopodium  elavatum  or  club- 
moaa  It  ia  ao  rapidly  inflammable  that  it 
is  used  in  theatres  to  repreaent  liriitning. 

WltCh-rlddan  (wioh'rid-nX  a.  Bidden  by 
witchea. 

Witch-trae  (wich'triX  n.  [From  its  power 
over  witch^  But  comp.  A.  Sax.  wiee,  a 
kind  of  tree.  ]  The  rowan-tree  or  mountain- 
ash.  Pyrtu  Aucuparia. 

Wlt-criUtker  t  (wlVkrak-^rV  n.  One  who 
breaks  Jests:  a  Joker.     Shak. 

Wlt-craftt  (wU'kraft).  tk  1.  Contrivance; 
invention.— 2.  Art  of  reasoning;  logic 

inte  (wft).  V.  t  pret.  &  pp.  wited:  ppr.  witing. 
[A.  Sax.  tottan,  to  punish,  to  blame,  wtte,  a 
punishment,  a  fine;  Icel.  vUa,  to  fine,  viti, 
a  fine,  punishment,  D.  wiite^i,  to  impute,  t» 
attribute,  wijte,  imputation.]  To  censure; 
to  impute  wrong  to;  to  reproach;  to  blame. 
Spenter.    [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Wlte  (wltX  n.  [See  the  verb.]  [Old  English 
and  Scotch.]  1.  A  punishment,  pain,  pen- 
alty, or  mulct.— 2.  Blame  attaching  to  one; 
reproach:  fault.    Chaucer. 

Wite,tv.t.    (See  Wit.]  To  know.  Chaucer 

Wltenagemot  (wlt'en-a-ge-motX  n*  [A.  Sax. 
tpitena-genUit—witenaf  gen.  pi.  of  wita,  a 
wise  man,  (geymdt,  a  meeting,  a  moot,  an 
assembly;  lit  the  assembly  of  the  wise  men.  I 
Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  great  na- 
tional council  or  parliament,  consisting  of 
athelings  or  princes,  nobles  or  ealdormen, 
the  large  landholders,  the  principal  ecclesi- 
astics, AC.  The  meetings  of  this  council  were 
frequent;  they  formed  the  highest  court 
of  Judicature  in  the  kingdom;  they  were 
summoned  by  the  king  in  any  political 
emergencv;  their  concurrence  was  neces- 
sary to  give  validity  to  laws,  and  treaties 
with  foreign  states  were  submitted  to  their 
approval  They  had  even  power  to  elect 
the  king,  and  if  the  sceptre  descended  in 
hia  race  it  waa  by  meana  of  the  formal  re- 
c<^ition  of  the  new  king  by  the  nobles, 
bishops,  &c.,  in  an  assembly  convened  for 
the  purpose. 

Wlt-flsh  (wifflshX  n.  [D.  tntviteh,  that  is 
white-fish.]  An  East  Indian  fish  of  the  size 
of  a  whiting:  also,  another  East  Indian  fisli, 
the  AlbtUa  Indica  of  Ray. 

Wltfult  (wit'fQlX  o  Fall  ot  wit,  knowledge, 
or  wisdom;  wise;  knowing;  sensible. 

Tis  passing  miraculous  that  your  dull  and  blind 
wor^p  should  so  sodainly  turn  both  s^htful  and  wit' 
fut.  Ckafman. 

With  (wiTHX  prep.  [A.  Sax.  with,  against, 
towards,  near,  against  or  towards  being  the 
common  meaning,  still  retained  in  'to  fight 
with'  a  person,  and  in  withtXMiA,  iriCAdraw, 
iffitAhold;  loel.  xith,  against,  towards,  along 
with;  Dan.  ved,  near,  with,  against  The 
A.  Sax.  wither y  opposite,  contrary  to.  against 
(seen  in  witker%)Jyk  a  comparative  from  this; 
like  IceL  vitkr^  D.  wdtr,  O.  witdtt.  In  gen- 
eral with  now  implies  association,  but  this 
was  not  the  notion  original]  v  connected  with 
it;  its  modem  meaning  indeed  haa  been  to 
aome  extent  borrowed  from  O.E.  and  A.  Sax. 
fnid,  with,  which  long  ago  fell  into  disuse. 
Hence  w^haX^  within,  without]  A  particle 
used  to  denote.  Indicate,  designate,  or  ex- 
preaa— (a)  Competition  or  antagonism;  as, 
to  fight,  contend,  or  vie  with.  [In  (o  fight 
withf  the  with  may  have  the  meaning  indi- 
cated under  (c);  as,  to  fight  with  one  party 
against  another.  ] 

Here  I  ...  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love, 
As  ever  in  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valour.  SkaJt. 

He  shall  lie  witk  any  friar  In  Spain.    Dryden. 

(6)  Identity  of  place;  a  being  together  or  in 
the  company  of;  sameness  of  locality;  near- 
neaa;  proximity;  oompanionahip. 

Abide  with  us.  for  it  is  towards  evening. 

Luke  xxix.  39. 
There  is  no  living  sr^  thee,  nor  without  thee. 

Tatter. 

(e)  Mutual  action  or  suffering:  association^ 
in  action,  purpose,  thought,  feeling,  and 
the  like;  partnership;  intercourse. 

IVitk  thee  she  talks,  with  thee  she  moans. 
H'ith  thee  she  sighs,  with  thee  she  groans, 
IVttk  thee  she  says  '  Farewell  mine  own.'  Smrrty. 

I  wiD  buy  witk  you.  sell  with  you.  talk  with  you. 
walk  witk  vou,  and  so  following,  but  I  will  not  eat 
wttM  you.  arink  witk  jrou.  nor  pray  witk  you.  Skmk, 


eh,  oftain;     dh.  So.  loefc;     g.  go\    J,/ob;     h,  Fr.  Urn;     ag,  sing;     TB,  (Aen;  th,  CMn;     w,  trig;     wh,  loAig;     sh,  azure.— See  KBT. 
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(d)  A  being  on  the  tide  of  or  in  (avoor  of; 
support;  aasistanco;  friendship. 
He  that  is  not  witA  me  is  ai^ainst  me.     Mat  xiL  3a 

ie)  Banking  or  holding  a  place  in  the  esti- 
mation, consideration,  Judgment,  or  mind. 

Tragedy  was  originally  with  the  ancients  a  piece 
of  reliirious  worship.  Rytmr. 

Such  ar^ments  had  invincible  force  tuitk  those 
pagan  philosophers.  Addison. 

(J)  Junction  or  community;  concomitance; 
consequence;  appendage;  addition;  acces- 
sories; accompaniments.  'The  sun,  with 
purple  coloured  face.'  Shak.  'A  stately 
ship,  with  all  her  bravery  on.'    MUton. 

Men  miffht  know  the  persons  who  had  a  rifht  to 
reifal  power,  and,  vitM  it,  to  their  obedience.  Lackt. 

(gt  Correspondence;  lilceness;  comparison. 

Measure  my  strangeness  with  my  unripe  years. 

Shak. 
Can  blazing  carbuncles  w&h  her  compare  ?  Sandys. 

(A)  Simnltaneousness ;  immediate  succes- 
sion. 

H^ith  that  she  told  me,  that  though  she  spake  of 
her  father  Chremes,  she  would  hide  no  truth  from 
me.  Sir  P.  Sidnty. 

tVith  that  word  she  spied  the  hunted  boar.  Shah. 

<i)  Means.    '  With  treasure  laden.'    Shak. 
'  Infused  toith  a  fortitude  from  heaven.' 
Shak.    '  Blessed  vif  A  beauty.'    Shak. 
Ill  fill  these  dogged  spies  with  false  reports.  Shah. 

Formerly  used  in  this  sense  before  the  means 
of  nourishment,  and  so  equivalent  to  the 
modem  on.  '  To  dine  and  sup  toith  water 
and  bran.'   Shak. 

I  hare  supped  full  with  horrors.        Shat. 

(j)  Cause;  consequence.  'Pale  toith  tear.' 
Shak.  'Die  with  terror.'  Shak.  'IHred 
ui<A  iteration.'  Shak.  (X;)  Bxtemal  agency 
by  which  a  thing  is  produced;  instrument 

Why,  then,  the  world's  mine  oyster 
Which  1  with  sword  wUl  open.  Shah. 

—  With  child  (O.B.  midehilde\  pregnant;  in 
the  family  way.  —  WUh  and  by  are  closely 
allied  in  many  of  their  uses,  more  especially 
in  the  two  last  (j,  k),  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
lay  down  a  rule  by  which  their  uses  may 
at  all  times  be  distinguished.  The  same  may 
be  said,  but  to  a  less  extent,  of  with  and 
through.  See  By,  With,  Through,  compared 
under  BT. 

With  (with).  fL    Same  as  Withe. 

Withal  (wiTH-MO.  <^dv.  [With  and  aO— a 
compound  which  has  supplanted  tlie  older 
mid  aUe.  See  With]  With  the  rest;  to- 
gether with  that;  likewise;  at  the  same 
time. 

For  it  seemeth  to  me  unreasonable  to  send  a  pri- 
soner,and  not  withal  to  signify  the  crimes  laid  against 
him.  Ac.  XXV.  »7. 

How  modest  in  excei>tion,  and  withal 

How  terrible  in  consunt  resolution  I       Shak. 

Withal  (wiTH-»r).  vrep.  With:  used  after 
relatives  or  equivalent  words,  being  sep- 
arated from  the  objective  and  transposed 
to  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  clause.  Instead 
of  an  objective  a  nominative  often  occurs, 
and  indeed  withal  appears  in  various  idio- 
matic constructions  that  are  difficult  to  re- 
duce to  grammatical  rule.  '  These  banished 
men  that  I  have  kept  wUhaV  Shak.  'An 
honest  fellow  as  ever  servant  shall  come  in 
house  ictCAa^'  Shak. 
Who  hath  she  to  spend  the  night  sviCAa/f  ShaA. 

Ill  tell  you  who  Time  ambles  withal,  who  Time 
trots  withal^  who  Time  gallops  withal,  and  who  he 
ktands  still  withal.  Shah. 

(This  word  is  now  little  used.] 

Wlthamlte  (wiTH'am-ItX  n.  [After  Dr. 
Witham.]  A  variety  of  epidote  found  at 
Glencoe  in  Scotland.  It  occurs  cr.\  stsJIized 
and  is  of  vitreous  lustre  and  red  or  yellow 
colour. 

Withdraw  (wiTH-drft*).  ^X  pret  withdrew; 
pp.  withdrawn;  ppr.  withih'awing.  [ Prefix 
with,  against,  opposite,  and  arauf.  See 
With.  ]  To  draw  back  or  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection: hence,  (a)  to  cause  to  return  or  re- 
move, as  from  an  advanced  position;  to  take 
back;  to  remove:  as,  the  troops  were  trith- 
drawn  from  the  frontier. 

From  her  husband's  hand  her  hand 
Sofk  »hc  withdrew.  Milt0H. 

It  is  impossible  that  God  should  witkdrmv  his 
presence  (rom  anything.  H^ker. 

(b)  To  take  back,  as  something  which  has 
been  conferred  or  enjoyed. 

I  s.iy  that  this— 
Else  I  withdraw  favour  ami  countenance 
From  you  and  yours  for  ever — sliail  you  do. 

IfitttysoH. 

(r)To  recall;  to  retract;  as.  to  tcitlidraw  a 
cii:irge,  a  threat,  a  vow,  &c.    Sluik. 


Withdraw  (wiTH-dr»0>  v-«^  To  retire  from 
or  quit  a  company  or  place;  to  absent  one's 
self;  to  go  away;  to  step  backward  or  aside; 
to  retire;  to  retreat 

We  will  withdraw  into  the  gallery.        Shah. 

At  this  excess  of  couraee  all  amaxed. 
The  foremost  of  his  iocs  awhile  withdraw. 

Dryden. 

In  this  sense  often  followed  by  the  retlexive 
pronouna 

Perverse  disputing*  of  men  of  corrupt  minds  .  .  . 
from  such  withdraw  thyself.  i  Tim.  ri.  5. 

If  it  please  you,  we  may  now  withdraw  us.  Shah. 

Syn.  To  retire,  recede,  retreat,  retrograde, 
remove,  go  back. 

Withdrawal  <wiTH-dr»'alX  n.  Act  of  with- 
drawing or  taking  back;  a  recalling. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  allowance  .  .  .  interfered 
with  my  plans.  Fieldtng. 

Wlthdrawer  (wi7fl-drft'6r),  n.  One  who 
withdrawa 

He  was  not  a  withdrawer  of  the  com  but  a  seller: 

Outred. 

Wlthdrawlxiff-room(wiTH-dr»'ing-rttm),  n- 
A  room  used  to  withdraw  or  retire  into:  for- 
merly generally  behind  the  room  in  which 
the  family  took  their  meala.  Now  contracted 
into  Dratrtit^-room  (which  see).  '  A  door  in 
the  middle  leading  to  a  parlor  and  with- 
drawing-room.'    Str  W.  Scott. 

Wlthdrawment  (wiTH-dr»'ment).  n.  The 
act  of  withdrawing  or  taking  back;  a  recall- 
ing. 'The  withdrawmeni  of  those  papers 
deemed  most  obnoxious.'    W.  Belaham. 

Withdrawn  (wiTH-dninO.  pp.  of  vnthdraw. 

VBlthe  (with  or  withX  *>•  [Shortened  from 
urtfAy,  or  directly  from  Icel.  vith,  bXbo  vithja,  a 
withy  (which  see).]  1.  A  tough  flexible  branch 
ortwigused  in  binding  things  together;  a  wil- 
low or  osier  twig.— 2.  A  band  madeof  plaited 
or  twisted  twin.— 8.  An  elastic  handle  to  a 
cold-chisel,  fuller,  or  the  like,  which  deadens 
the  shock  to  the  workman's  hand.— 4.  An 
iron  instrument  fitted  to  the  end  of  aboom  or 
mast,  and  having  a  ring  through  which  an- 
other boom  or  mast  is  rigged  or  secured;  a 
boom-iron.— 5.  A  wall  dividing  two  flues  in 
a  stack  of  chimneys.  Spelled  also  in  its 
various  senses  With.  Wythe. 

Withe  (wiTU),  v.t  To  bind  with  withes  or 
twigs. 

You  shall  see  him  withed,  and  haltered,  and  staked, 
and  baited  to  death.  B/.  Nail. 

Wither  (wiTH'6r),o.i.  [O.JLundren,  wederen, 
lit  to  weather  or  expose  to  the  weather, 
from  weder,  weather.]  1.  To  lose  the  sap  or 
Juice;  to  dry  and  shrivel  up;  to  lose  fresh- 
ness and  bloom;  to  fade. 

Shall  he  not  pull  up  the  roots  thereof,  and  cut  off 
the  fruit  thereof  that  it  wither  t  it  shall  wither  in  all 
the  leaves  of  her  spring.  Exe.  svii.  9. 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall. 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind's  breath. 

Hemans. 

2.  To  becoipe  dry  and  wrinkled,  as  from  the 
loss  or  want  of  animal  moisture;  to  lose 
pristine  freshness,  bloom,  softness,  smooth- 
ness, vigour,  or  the  like,  as  from  age  or 
disease;  to  decay.  *  Now  warm  in  love,  now 
withering  in  the  grave.'    Dryden. 

A  fair  face  wiU  wither.  Shah. 

This  is  a  man,  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  withtred.  Shah. 

8.  To  decay  ge^rally;  to  decline;  to  lan- 
guish; to  pass  away.  '0  withered  truUi.' 
Shak.  *  Lest  I  wUher  by  despair.'  Tenny- 
con. 

The  individual  withers  and  the  world  b  miM-e  and 
more.  Tenr^sen. 

Wither  (wiTH'dr),  V.t.  1.  To  cause  to  fade 
and  become  dry;  to  make  sapless  and 
ihmnken.  *  Like  a  blasted  sapling,  withered 
up.'    Shak. 

The  sun  is  no  sooner  risen  with  a  burning  heat  but 
it  mrithertth  the  grass.  Jas.  i.  11. 

8.  To  cause  to  shrink,  wrinkle,  and  decay 
for  want  of  animal  moisture;  to  cause  to 
lose  bloom;  to  shrivel;  to  cause  to  have  a 
wrinkled  skin  or  shrunken  muscles;  as,  time 
will  wither  the  fairest  face. 

Age  cannot  wither\\ct  nor  custom  stale 
Her  iu6nitc  variety.  Shak. 

3.  To  blight,  injure,  or  destroy,  as  by  some 
malign  or  bsileful  influence;  to  affect  fatally 
by  malevolence;  to  cause  to  perish  or  lan- 
guish generally;  as,  to  wither  a  person  by 
a  look  or  glance;  reputations  withered  by 
scandaL 

Wlther-hand  (wiTH'^r-bandX  n.  A  piece  of 
iron  laid  under  a  saddle  near  a  horse's 
withers  to  strengthen  the  bow. 

Wltheredness  ( wiTH'^rd-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  withered,  literally  or  flguratively. 


'The  dead  wUherednett  of  good  affections.' 
Bp.  HaU. 

Water  them  as  soon  as  set  till  they  have  recovered 
their  witheredness,  Mortimer. 

WltherlBgly  (wifH'*r-ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
manner  tending  to  wither  or  cause  to  shrink. 

Wltherite  (wi9H'6r-UX  n.  A  native  car- 
bonate of  baryta,  first  discovered  by  Dr. 
Withering  at  Auglesark  in  Lancashire.  It  is 
white,  gray,  or  yellow.  It  is  also  called 
BaroliU. 

Wltherllngt  (wiTH'6r-lingX  n.  One  who  is 
withered  or  decrepit     Chapman. 

Withernam  (wiTH'«rnam).  n.  [A.  Sax. 
withemdm — wither,  against,  and  ndm,  a 
taking  or  seizure,  from  niman,  to  take.]  In 
law,  an  unlawful  distreu  or  forbidden  tak- 
ing, as  of  a  thing  distrained,  out  uf  the 
country,  so  that  the  sheriff  cannot  upon  the 
replevin  make  deliverance  thereof  to  the 
party  distrained.  Also,  the  reprisal  of  other 
cattle  or  goods,  in  lieu  of  those  that  have 
been  unjustly  taken,  eloigned,  or  otherwise 
withholden.  The  cattle  or  goods  thus  taken 
are  said  to  be  taken  in  withernam.  All  this 
practice  is  obsolete  since  1846. 

wlthe-rod  (with'rod  or  wfth'rod),  n.  The 
popular  name  of  a  North  American  shrub 
of  the  genus  Viburnum  ( V.  nudwnC). 

Withers  ( wiTH'drzX  n.p<.  [Lit  the  parts  that 
act  against  or  resist,  from  A.  Sax.  wUher, 
against,  whence  infA«rian.  to  resist;  conip. 
Q.  widerrist,  the  withers  of  a  horse,  Uie  part 
by  which  he  exerts  his  force  against  the 
draught  of  the  carriage,  from  wider,  against, 
and  riet,  an  elevated  part,  a  rising,  withert 
is  therefore  closely  allied  to  with,  prepl 
The  Junction  of  the  shoulder -bones  of  a 
horse,  forming  an  elevation  at  the  bottom 
of  the  neck  and  mane.    See  H0R8B. 

Let  the  galled  Jade  wince,  our  withers  »xt  unwrun;;. 

ihmi. 

Wltherahlne  (wlTH'^r-shinz),  adv  [A.  8az. 
wither,  against,  and  aunne,  the  sun.]  Againkt 
the  sun;  contrary  to  the  motion  of  the  sun; 
from  right  to  left.    [Scotch.  ] 

As  it  was  supposed  that  witches  always  acted  ia 
contrariety  to  tne  laws  of  nature,  we  hear  of  their 
going  thrice  withershitu  round  a  thing  to  reuder  a 
subject  to  their  power.  Edin.  Htv. 

Wlther-wnuiff  (wiTH'Ar-rung),  a.  Injoretl 
or  hurt  in  the  withers,  as  a  horse. 

Wlth-haultt(wiTHai»ltXv.prst  Withheld. 
Svenaer. 

withheld  (wiTH-heldO.  pret  &  pp.  of  with- 
hold. 

Withhold  (wiTH-hdld'),  v.t  pret  and  pp. 
withheld;  ppr.  withholding.  [With,  in  old 
sense  of  against,  and  hold.]  1.  To  hold  l>sck; 
to  restrain;  to  keep  from  action. 

tVithheld,  O  sovereign  prince,  your  hasty  hand 
From  knitting  league  with  him.  Sfenier. 

Your  letters  did  withheld  our  breakliig  forth.  SkaJt. 

2.  To  retain;  to  keep  back;  not  to  grant;  ss, 
to  withhold  assent  to  a  proposition. 

f Withheld  revenge,  dear  God  1  'tis  not  my  fault 

Shah 
Ljuicdot  saw  that  she  her  wish  withheld. 

TeHNysem 

Withholden  (wiTH-h6Id'n).    The  old  psr- 

ticiple  of  wWihold,  sometimes  abbreviated 

into  withhold. 
WlthhOlder  (wi7H-hdld'«rX  n.    One  tbst 

withholda 
Wlthholdment  (wiVH-hOld'mentX  n.   Tht 

act  of  withholding. 
Within  (wiTH-inO,pr«p.   [A.  Sax.  mCAtnnaa 

—with,  against,  towards,  and  uitiati,  within. 

inwardly,  from  in,  in.]    1.  In  the  inner  or 

interior  part  or  psjts  of;  inside  of :  opposed 

towWiout. 

Come  not  within  these  doors;  within  this  roof 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives.  Ske*. 

2.  In  Uie  limits,  range,  reach,  or  comnass  of; 
not  beyond:  used  of  place,distanoe  or  length, 
time,  and  quantity.  Hence,  specifically. »» 
applied  to  place,  distance  or  length,  nut 
farther  than ;  not  of  greater  length  Uiau ; 
in  the  reach  or  compass  of;  as.  within  wy 
sight;  within  6  miles:  as  applied  to  Ume. 
not  longer  ago  than ;  not  later  tlian ;  as, 
within  an  hour:  as  applied  to  quantity,  not 
exceeding;  as.  to  keep  within  one's  income 

tVithin  these  five  hours  Hastings  lived 
Unt.unted.  Shei. 

I  am  Within  three  months  as  old  as  your  Harry. 

Maemiilan's  Jf^T 

S.  Inside  or  comprehended  by  tlie  scope, 
limits,  reach,  or  influence  of:  circumscribed 
by ;  not  beyond,  nut  exceeding,  not  over- 
stepping, &C. 
Come  not  within  his  danger  by  thy  wiH    Shak 

Both  he  and  she  are  stiU  wtthin  ny  power. 

Pryden, 

Were  every  action  conchided  wOhsm  rtself,  «»d 


Kate,  f&r,  fat.  fftll;       nie.  met.  h«r;       pine,  pin;      ndte.  not,  mdve;       tdbe.  tub.  bull;       oil,  poimd;       li.  Sc.  almne;      y.  Sc  Ifp. 


boma;  ■*,  Uig  isatloiau  wilu  teithia. 
BiKX  iUi  bour  till  hixuc  diKh  bnp  \atll, 

—From  KitJiin.  ■  oompouDd  mdTcrbinl  mi 
pn^potlUonal  ixpTHHloa;  fram  thn  inilde: 
Inim  wllbin  doon,  Ac    Ad  eumple  )•  lu 

WlUHnArthl  (wlni-lii'fBrth).  odi.  Within 
doan:liithainUrlor:<rlUiln.  -  H'UAiit/'arM 
(•rtheriDtothtdrBiUnd-'HDUaHd.  (Rare.: 

"■"■--'-■- l-in'ild), adt.   InUialnuor 


&cly  .  ,  ,  Uut  w 
tidt  of  Uia  door.'  irram. 
'WlUlont  (wilH-oilVX  prep.  [A.  Sb 
<l/an,  without — vilA.  tovmrdi,  aciili 
dl.out.]  LODOrltlhsoDUIdsDr' 
of ;  ont  or :  oppoaad  to  vifAin. 


hiTlniornut  being  Kith:  i 


panel  vUhin 


In  colloquial  langnane  the  object  i>  fr«- 
quen tlr  omitted  after  thltprapoil tlon.etpe- 


WltAout  (wJW-onf), 


jw  rarely  Died  b 


'^. 


•"""S" 


aide:  outwardly:  eitam 
X  Out  ot  doon. 

t.  Aa  Tssarda  ailamal  ac 


— Fy«n«n(A«il.ai:ampoand  adverblalanil 
prepoaiUonal  eipreaalon:  from  the  outalde: 
oppoilte  to/rvHi  vi/hin;  aa,  aounda  /i"0jn 


nUioot-diKir  (wtTB-onrdfir).  a.  Beiim 
outofd.wti:  eitenor;  ontward;  eit«™»L 
•Hetmlhtnil-dsorlDrm/    Sliak. 

WlthOtttenlCwlTHoul'en)./'™?.   WiUiont. 

mUlllDt-tDrthl  (wfTB-aut'Urth).ada.  Oiit 
Ibey  are  apatted 
[■oafild).  wfc.  Outalde; 


,t  Int  ol  wttAaoy.    ClumetT. 

•nthurt  (wiia-aitO,  'i~    To  cootnulJct:  to 

WlthMtHwIiB-aalO.  >.(■  To  aet  acaliut : 
WltlutMld  (HlTB-itand'l,  ?.C.  pnt  *  pp. 
witluUiiid ;  ppr.  mllutatulitit).  [With.  In 
aenae  ot  agaJnit,  and  tland;  comp.  □.  mUr- 


„  ■raiAdmut  eloquence  or  argu- 


WlUutandar  (eiTB-atand'ArX  n.  One  tha 
wlthitandi.  an  opponent:  arealitlDgpowei 
WlUutOOd  (wlTB-atud%  preL  it  pp.  of  inU 


...  toonlwt 

u.  iniKU.  Dinuweoa  i  The  wild  coniolvulua 
Wlt&r  (wItb'lX  n.  (A.  Sax.  in'Uu,  a  willow. 
Dan.  vilie,  8w.  rUal  vidja,  (I  >»id<,  a  wll- 


WlMll 

riiii,  ■  tine,  iruium. 
A  large  apeclea  of 

isS 

o«er.-!.  A  halter 
h.  a  »oody. 
...   Medeol-ltHoi: 

WlMirl  (wlt'J»t).  n.     Th( 

p^-    <h.  .I.»ll  lh!.L...J. 

Wltll 


Ricluirdioa.    [Old  ilang.) 


1.  PnKsedlni  Ironi  follT  or  aenieleaaneu: 

raolltb:  not  under  the  guidance  of  ludg- 

ment     '  Vouth,  and  coat,  and  inOeu  bra>< 

ery.-    Shot. 
mtleMl7lwltlM-ll).i.dp.  Inawllleaanian. 

ner;    without  the  eienilae  of  Judgment; 

without  underatandlng.    Btau.  it  Fl 
WltlBSsneH  (Hltau-nea),  n.    The  eCate  or 

qaallty  of  being  witleaa:  want  of  ludomant, 

Oddenlaudidg,  or  conydemtlon.     ■Wilful 

ttUltuntu. '    Sir  S.  Sandyt. 
WlUlB*  ( wininB),  «.    [Dim.  from  wit.)    A 

penon  who  baa  little  wit  or  undentandlog; 

paper  icUfinf^'    QcidimiXS.     , 


1  That  which  lunlabn  erldenci 


porpoaeDl  conDrnilngiUHathentlcHjbyhli 

dence  of  the  senuloeneu  ot  another  algna- 

evidence  under  oath  or  afflrmatlon  io  a  Judi- 

aa  a  predicate  after  the  Terb  Eo  bt.  can  take 
tbetlnituUrtiimithuughlbeiutiJectnriioinl- 
natite  11  plural.  'Heaven  and  thythonshta 

tually;  to  a  Ereat  d^ne;  with  a  vengoaiioo: 
witb  great  force,  ao  aa  to  leave  aoma  mark 


WITTINKS8 
ai  a  latlniony  behind.     'Here'!  packing, 

WltlWM("lt'oe»).i.l    LToatteat;  lo  give 
teatlmony  Is;  to  teatUj. 

£.  To  aee  or  know  bj  peraonal  preaaDca;  Io 
beaoltneu  of:  to  olwerve. 


S.  To  give  or  aerie  ai  erldenoa  or  tokenot; 
to  Hibatantlate;  to  prove.     '  Letten  wboaa 

borne.'    Shak. 


Dr.  Martin. 
|Pn>ba)>ly  a  com 
ough  an  erroneo 
!S- )    To  Youchaa 

tf-tri,  n.    One  w 

.  The  alate  of  b«f 


Wlt-rtwreUCifittrvd),!!.   Btrreuolwll: 

deatltule  ot  senlua.    |Rara.| 
mtU,t  n.    Wit:  ondentandlngi  capacity. 

CKauar. 
Wltted  ( wit'ed ),  a.    Having  wll  or  under. 

■tandlng:  uied  chledy  In  cumpoiltlon;  at.  a 

l^ttMiTcwit'ira).  "■  P*-     rPro..  E  wi 


liOtri. 


the  barba  oi 

vriOitrtol  a . 

reilit  or  oppoaal    1.  The  bi — , 

apear  orot  a  Oahlng-book  ,&e.—i.  Tbe  tbroal 
jScotch.J 

from  wU.  Comp.  pvefatfer,  criticof ter.  J  A 
mean  or  pretended  wit 

IS  •rauK  Uu  iiUhb  ol  our  wHaicmiur  Mtlmi. 
Wlttldam  (  wlt'l  dim ),  n.    [Prom  leilly; 

Tliii  word  aeemi  to  have  been  Dnt  Died  by 
union  In  1851,  being  Died  In  hli  Dtfttitx 
</  1A(  EnflitA  Pttrlt.  ]    A  witty  aentence. 

teriied  by  wit. 
Hi  K  mil  ot  Moctplimi.  [K>lnt>  «l  iMmn.  •■"! 

Wlttlfledt  (wlf|.fld).o.   Uavlngwlt:  de.er: 

witty,     Beaer  NortK 
TflttUy<»ri'|.liXad«.   1  In  a  witty  manner: 

with  wit;  with  a  witty  turn  or  phnue.  or 

cjt  lileu  'In  couvcnatlon  ynltay  plcaaanL ' 
Sir  F.Sidveti.—i.  IngentoDtly;  cunningly: 

-  '-'■"' — >  n.     1.  The  quality  o[ 


WlttlIlMB(> 
being  witty.  -~ 


WITTINaLY 

ganloiu  or  olenr.     ■  ITiltfiwM  In  dirliing, 
.  .  .  nilhlnsH  in  atterlDg.'    Spetiter, 
VUtlll«l7  (wlt'lng-Ui  adv.   In  >  wilting 
uukDur;  knowiuglT;  witii  koowladge i  b/ 


M,  iiibeal,  VKmdmti,  old  nunu  for  i  bird 

time!  laid.  S»  WooDKiu;  uid  camp,  the 
arlglD  of  th«  to™  cuekdd.  ]  A  cuckold :  a 
man  who  luiowi  U>  wUe'i  Infldelltj  uid 
tabiDlM  to  It. 


ciickoil     SSat. 
Witty  {wif  1),  a.    I 


BucklOBbai 
■bUfull^de 


lagenallf .  Judgmcul,  km 
.  'The  deep retolvlng.tc 


lererly 


lUliton  hers  meuu  the  UagI  or  wlie  men  ' 

ol  the  EuL]  — 2.  A  prondenl  in  tbeoocQlt 


LnjCr      Cottint-  — £.    Hauoted   by   wiurde^ 
•  Whore  Dcv»  »nre»di  b«t  tcitnrtt  Mreun. ' 
Milton. 
Wlnrdlr  ( wlz'trd-U ).  a.     ReumbUng  or 

WlnJdiy  (wli'^rd-rl).  ».     iTie  ut  or  pno- 

dBBllDg  with  evil  iplrlU.'*  Milman. 
Wlian  (wifn),  a.  [A.  Su.  infnian,  to  b«ome 
drr,  Bkla  lo  leal,  cinu,  lo  wither  or  become 
pelaled.  from  ntinn,  withered,  palsied  [ 
Hard.  drr.anditirivBUed;  wltheted;  weueu. 

Tonth  and  health.'  Jfut£umey.    'A  little, 
lonelr.  inun.  >tmDgel7-ciad  bof.'  Dicttni. 


,  iparUlii^,  and  original 
hence.  (ODietliuet,  urcaatlc;  latlrical:  nl 


WUen-fftC«d  (wli'i 


utXo.    Hailiigathln. 


,.  _.    .Fram  O.E.  vialt.  A.  Sax 

I  aiaUt,  loathing,  ditguat.  and  tarm.  -fomt,] 
i    Loatiiioma     0taueer. 

Wo  (wfi),  n.    A  lonner  ipeiling  ol  Woe. 

Wo, fa.    Sorrowful.    CTamer. 

Woad(»Ad}.n.  lA.aai.wdd.D.iHide.Dan. 

:j    ..rj    n .j    ....j j  .  — nneCted 


u-etprenad;  hi-igbVand  amuHng:  of  lan- 
luage;  a>,  a  teitty  remark  or  nparler. 

Wltml,  WltwikU  (wifwsl),  n.  I A  form 
ulila  to  uomtnait  (which  ■I'e).]  The  name 
of  a  bird  which,  u  used  b;  our  older  wrlt*^n>, 
liaa  been  Identllled  with  the  golden  oriole. 
Ihe  greenBocb.  ttc. ;  at  Ihe  pregent  day  it  la 
general]/  applleii  to  thu  green  woodpecker. 
a>  br  Hood:  'The  ringing  of  the  infuoiri 
fthriily  Langhter.' 

Witwsntom  (wit-won'ton),  B  i    To  Indulge 

ceriiliig ;  to  ipacuiate  about  idly  or  Irrever- 


WltwutonK 


rlt-woD'lan).  R.  One  who  In- 
fooliah,  and  Irranrent  lan- 

ini:itoiu,  atbelita'    ^ilmter. 
Wltnntonl  (wit-won-lon),  a.    Inclined  to 
Indulge  In  vain.tooUib.orilnTerenl  epecu- 
latloii  or  tanciea:  axercialng  the  wit  ou  ei- 

.    One  that  (eeda 


WlTeleut  (wtiOeaJt  n.    Not  hlilng  a  wife 


WlTSlyt  (wlirlila.     Pertaining  In  a  wife 

'  Witr%  Ion.'    J.  Udall 
WlTMl  (wi'VM-),  n.    A  wyiern 
WlTem  (wl'»*ni>.  »     ■'•«■  WvVKkS. 

WlTBlJWlVi; 

Wlnrd.  Wli 


. dlwScWi'.     IFromB- 

md  t«rm.-arrf.l  1.  Originally,  a  wlae  mai 


unknown.)  A  ijruciferoUBplanto 


quality  and  col 
our  of  indlg. 
when  miie< 
with  It  In  a  cer 
tain  proportion 


Eeofa.aBrltiab  p!ant.Khlch  yii 

yellow  dye.     See  KE8BDA. 
Woad*a<wM'Bd),a,  Dyed  or 

wlthwoad.     -The  man  tatoc 

winlar-clad  in  tkina' 
Woad-mlU  (wM'mm 

and  preparing  woad. 

Wottd-imxMi  (wM'« 


WodOl  (wM),  F.i  To  grow  mad.  Cioueer 
WOHtoCSldl  (w6d'gald>,  n.  A  geld  or  pay- 
Woden  (wO'denX  n.  [Fromtbeiamerootai 
vooif.  niad(wbichaee).  See  alio  Odin.)  The 
Anglo-Sui^Ti  form  ol  the  name  of  the  delly 
called  by  the  .Norse  Odin,  rrdneaday  de- 
rlTefl  its  name  from  him.  and  his  name  la 
also  Hen  in  several  place-namea.  as  Wrdnrt- 

WMiewal«,t  n.    Iha  woodwale  or  witwail. 


Goth.'mi.-  no  lioubl  a 


either  with  the  u 


It  Is  also  nsed  hi  eiclamatkinaot  sorrow:  la 
heing  really  In  the  dative,  lo  b^ug  undar- 

ww  6i  Is  tbe  day.  (See  Woira.  e.i.)  tut- 
merly  welled  Wo. 

Woe,l  WOI  (w6),  a.  3ad:  sorrowful:  mljer- 
ahle:  wreh:hed  '  If  thinking  on  me  thea 
should  milie  yon  i«h.'    ^lak. 

WoelMgoaa  (wa'b«-gon),  a.  (That  is.  soi- 
rounded  or  oTerwbelmed  with  woe,  brgont 
being  from  O.K.  bcgo,  bigo,  to  eumiuud.  to 


L  Kelatlng  or  pertaining 


Woefull;,  Wofnllr  (wfi'ful  HI.  odr.  In  a 
woeful  manner:  ai,  (o)  sorrowfullv:  monra- 
fully;  sadly:  grlevooily;  lamsntahlr. 


he  will  be  hwj^v  deceived. 
Woernlnau,  Wofalnaw  (wa'fnl-nea).  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  woeful:  miaerj; 

WolvodB  Iwoi'wM).  n.    See  WavwoDi. 
WOJWOdk  (woi-wa'da),  B.     Same  as  Wf 

WoLI  pret.  woUt.     Will     See  Will. 
WtOd  (w«ld}.  n.    |O.E.iKUt.  imU,  A.Bai. 

mU,  utati.  ■  wood:  OSei.  O  Fri>  and  a. 

-'-■■--  ,a  sjilaW* 


ji  open  eonntrj:  >  weald. 


Wolde.*    wonld.    _ 

Wolf  (wTilf).n,pl.  WolTMlwDlvi).    [A-Sat 

vaV,  D.  and  6   •»(/.  Icel  Hfr.  Din  aila. 

Sw,  u(f  [tbe  Scandhiavian  forms  ibowinc 

cog  Bulg.  vluku.  Lith.  nUiu,  L  Ivpiui 
Qr.  luknt  (both  with  loaa  ol  the  InlUal  Is- 
bialy  Skr.  Brtta  -wnif :  all  traced  to  a  ruoi 

ped  belonging  to  the  dlgltigrade  lanilTora. 
family  Canldw.  In  hablU  and  pbnical  de- 
velopment cla«-ly  related  U>  Ihe  doc.  Mi°* 
nalnrallits.  indeed,  considering  it  as  ths 
progenitor  ol  soma  eilstiw  net*  of  tlM 


Wo«  iwaj.  n.    (A.  Sax.  led:  o 


in  inter-      forelegs  al 


nte.  Dir,  fat.  fill:       mt.  nKt.  h<r.       i^ne.  pin:      nAle,  not,  m 


oil.  pound:       it,  Be  abune: 


lie  ilianldFr  i)  Irutu  tTto  tt  Inchn  TIib 
roll  li  iwUt  of  foat,  cnftj,  uid  niM>:lou>; 
1  de*trucU>e  tiMnii  to  Uw  ibaep-cota  ud 


WOHAK-BATBR 


n  wolf  la  a  muiuplil.  and  allied 

to  (ha  kangaroo  Sea  TBVLiOJUI,  — !.  A 
term  of  opprohriiuD  eapeclallj  applied  to  a 
penon  noted  tor  nxaDoauBu,  cruelty,  cua- 


3.  A  amalt  white  maRf^b  or 
which  raptdlj  eata  awaj 


I  an  luneil  (o  aneqiul  ttnijmrn- 
M  TlHFXXAHINT.     (fr)  Some  par- 


falh«ra,  adopUng  the  bellEr  of  th«  aaclcnta 
<tee  Virgil,  eel,  &.),  ioppoaed  (hat  U  a  du 
aaw  a  wolf  tnlore  Uie  wall  uh  him  ha  loat 
Ilia  Toica,  at  laaat  for  a  Uma. 
'Our  TAunif  cftmpwdod  hMajwr^mmt^.-mld  LmAj 


f  alae  alarm :  in 
ly  In  the  table. - 


—To  erii  tcoV,  to  ra 
alliulOB  to  the  itiiphi 
To  tiep  tin  wdf  fiim 

or  tSroat,  plUh-dark. 
Toir-dOC  (wuirdocv 
dog  of  ■evi-ralvarii 

luppoiad  to  be  bred  beti 

WdUBUI  (wDllUn),  a.     [ 
iliicovenrt    Id  f-AtuML  a 


^adualij  dlaappear,  their  placn  being  iap< 


ig  aharp  teath,  the  Inner  aerjei  forming 


The  notnl  nna  ai 


idilDK  the 

rhitfaeda 


brownlah-giay.  apotted.  and  atrlped  with 
brown  oier  the  upper  !««•.  while  the  bellj 
la  white.  ThefleihlapBlaUble.andlaruIr 
eaten  In  IcaUnd.  whlht  Iha  ikln  li  durable, 
and  manufactured  Into  a  kind  of  Ihagr^eD. 

Iilow  on  the  head,  ii  capiuila  ot  doing;  great 
damage  to  both  peraoDI  and  nete  wlUi  ita 
powerful  Iseth.    Called  alao  Jeo-cal,  Cot* 

VoUUntwolll-anla.  FertainlDt  to  or  pn>~ 
iDUlgatad  b>  Frederick  A.  Wo(f.  the  great 
" — -mphlloloijlat  — Ifotjlan" "- 

_— suae  wrtUng  wa» 

unknown  at  Uie  time  that  theie  poemi  ue 
laid  to  have  been  compoud.     He  tuppoML 

therefore,  that  the  Iliad  and  Odiauy  condit 
d(  ballad!  or  eplaodea,  the  work  ol  dUTerent 

prCHrred  by  the  recitation  ot  itrolthiK  mln- 


a  ledfiMh  Ttiage;  iroijiwh  designiL — i.  Sav- 

BCPiT  huugty.    (Uolleef  Stalet,  ] 
Wolflstilr  (Fulfiah-U),  adc.     Uke  a  wolf;  In 

n  »"indi  ni.i.n,^r. 
Tolfklii  (w«irkin),  n.    iro(^.  and  dim.  inf- 

fli  .*in.l  Ayomigortmail  woll.    'KIteand 

keitrel.  waif  and  iraVHn.'    Tennyum. 
yroUlng  (wHlf'ling).  n.      A  young  wolt. 

Carlf,lf. 
Wolf-net  (wqlf  nelX  n.     A  kind  oI  net  need 

WolTnini  (wol'fram).  n.    io  iHii/roin— wo^, 

native  tnngitate  of  iron  and  manganeae. 
Iti  colour  ii  generallj  a  browniib  or  graylah 
black:  when  cut  with  s  knifejt^vea  a  n<l. 

CTTitalllied.  and  in  co 


TollMtonlte  (wu 

Iu.tr>t 

Itt,  «.     .Sau»  a. 

v«r-inX  n.    [A  dim.  form 
«M)uut  of  If  Bcrce,  blo< 
llon,l     A  caralrorou.  n. 
arcbfut  (nr  Iukiu)  or  glu 
TON,  i.-ir«lHn,t,  Slate. 
in  the  United  Statu  for 
chlgan. 

wul'»*r.8D.  wHl'- 
d  Inim  uolf,  on 
>dthir>ty  dlipoil- 
ninud,  the  Oula 
tUin.     See  Qlut- 

TolvUhl  (WHiv'lah),  o. 


h  uman  being,  peraon.  (3eeUAIi.)ThechaDga 
from  i  to  o  waa  partly  cauaait  by  the  influ- 
eui;e  of  the  u  (eee  W),  partly  by  (hat  of  the 
vowel  of  the  aecond  lylbble  wblcb  waa  olfii 

other  liand.  In  the  plural,  the  t-*ound  la  ac- 
tually (in  pronunciation)  retained  to  tlie 
preaent  day,  owing,  largely  at  leaat,  to  the  a 
of  the  plural, -min.  I  1.  The  female  of  tlie 
human  race ;  an  adult  or  grown  up  famalt. 
at  diatlnguldied  from  a  girl. 


niinrlion  aa  to  ahow  (ha 


It  ii  a  perennial  herbaceoua  plant 
(nrolp-iluped  root,  and  finwen  In  long  ai 
ipikei,  and  ol  a  deep  blue  colour     It  li 
natlye  of  alpine  pailuret  Ir  "-' '-  ' 


iao-gard>,n. 

,  ■    T-mnuwn. 

Wonum-haUr  (wH'man-hat-ir), 

mieogyuilt,    Sv^L 


WOMAN-HEAD 
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WONDROUS 


Woman-lieadt  (wu'maa-hedX  n.  Woman- 
hood. 

WomanllOOd  (wn'mau-hnd),  n.  l.  The  state, 
character,  or  collective  qualities  of  a  wo- 
man. '  Unspotted  faith  and  comely  tpoman- 
hood.'  Spenser.  '  Setting  thy  womanlwod 
aside.'    Shak. 

And  with  all  grace 
Of  w0maHkeod,  and  queenhood,  answer'd  him. 

TennyspH. 

2.  Women  collectivelv. 

Womanish  (wu'man-lsh),  a.  Suitable  to  a 
woman ;  having  the  qualities  of  a  woman ; 
feminine ;  effeminate :  often  in  a  contemp- 
tuous or  reproachful  sense ;  as,  toomaniih 
habits ;  a  womaniah  voice.  '  Womaninh 
tears.'  Shak.  '  WomanUh  it  is  to  be  from 
thence.'    Shcik. 

WomanlBhly  (w^i'man-ish-li).  adv.  In  a 
womanish  manner;  effeminately. 

WomanlBlmeM  (wn'man-ish-nes).  n.  State 
or  quslity  of  being  womanislL  '  Effeminacy 
and  immusnuftneM  of  heart.'    Hammond. 

Womanlie  (wu'man-izX  v.t  To  make 
effeminate;  to  make  womanish;  to  soften. 

This  effemiaate  love  of  a  woman  doth  wamaniMt 
a  man.  Sir  P.  Sidtt^. 

Womankind  (wn'man-kind).  n.  1.  Women 
in  general :  the  female  sex ;  the  race  of  fe- 
males of  the  human  kind.    Shak^ 

Happy  he 
With  such  a  mother!  faith  in  wfimankiMd 
Beats  in  his  blood,  and  trust  in  all  thinn  high 
Conies  ea^  to  hixa.  Tennytan. 

2.  A  bodv  of  women,  especially  in  a  house- 
hold.   Sir  W.  ScotL    [Humorous.] 

At  last  the  Squire  gracefully  allowed  the  departure 
of  his  wtmrnnJUtul,  who  floated  away  like  a  flock  of 
released  birds.  Mrs.  CratA. 

Womanless  (wu'man-les),  a.    Destitute  of 

women. 
Womanlike  (wn'man-llk).  a.  Like  a  woman ; 

womanly.    *  Womanlike,  taking  revenge  too 

deep  for  a  transient  wrong. '    Tennyeon. 
Womanliness  ( w^'man-li-nes),  n.  Quality 

of  being  womanly. 

There  it  nothing  wherein  their  wcfmanlituss  is 
more  honestly  garnished  than  with  silence. 

7.  Vdait. 

Womanly  (wD'man-li),  a.  Becoming  a  wo- 
man; suTting  a  woman;  feminine:  not  mas- 
culine; not  childish;  as.  womanly  behaviour. 
'  Her  uwmanly  persuasion. '  Shak.  '  A  blush- 
ing womanly  discovering  grace.'  Donne. 
Wilt  she  grow  gentler,  sweeter,  more  nfomnnly  I 

Womanly  (wu'man-liX  (idv.  In  the  manner 
of  a  woman. 

Lullaby  can  I  sing  too. 
As  wcpfMHfy  as  can  the  best.  Gtucoi^^e. 

Woman-post  (w^'man-pdstX  n.  A  female 
post  or  messenger. 

But  who  comes  in  such  haste  in  riding-robes  t 
What  «wi»MM-/Mr  is  thist  Shak. 

Woman-qneller  (wu'man-kwel-«r).  n.  One 
who  kills  women.    Shak.    See  3Iam-<^ubl- 

LBR. 

Woman-ttredt  (w^'man-tlrd).  a.  [Woman^ 
and  tired,  formed  from  Fr.  Ctrer,  to  pluck.] 
Hen-pecked. 

Dotard,  thou  are  wcman .fired,  unroosted 
By  thy  dame  P«irtlet,  here.  SAaJt. 

Woman-Tested  (w^'man-vest-ed).a.  Clothed 
like  a  woman;  wearing  women's  appareL 
'  Woman-vested  as  I  was.'    Tennyeon. 

Womb  (wbm),  n.  [A.  Sax.  loamb,  womb,  the 
l>elly;  Sa  wame,  the  belly;  D.  warn,  the  belly 
t>f  a  fish,  the  bellv  part  of  a  hide;  IceL  vihnb, 
the  belly,  especially  of  beasts;  Dan.  vom, 
the  paunch;  G.  utamine,  wampe,  Goth,  warn- 
6a,  the  belly.]    1. 1  The  stomach  or  belly. 

And  he  coveitide  to  fille  his  wcmSr  of  the  coddis 
that  the  hoggis  eaten,  and  no  man  vraf  him. 

H'ickhje.  Luke  »r.  16. 

An  I  had  but  a  beUy  of  any  indiffcrencv.  I  were 
simply  the  mo5t  active  fellow  m  Europe.  My  womb, 
my  W0tmb,  my  w*md  undoes  me.  Shai. 

2.  The  uterus  of  a  female ;  that  part  where 
the  young  of  Mammalia  are  conceived  and 
nourished  till  their  birth.  '  Twinned  bro- 
thers of  one  womb.'  Shak.—^  The  place 
where  anything  is  produced. 

That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  mv  brain  Inhearse. 
Making  thor  tomb  the  wamU  wherein  they  srew. 

sMoJt. 
The  m0tmt  of  earth  the  genial  seed  receives. 

DrydeM. 

4.  Any  large  or  deep  cavity  that  receives  or 
oontsins  anything.  'The  fatal  cannon's 
womb.'    Shak. 

An  amphitheatre  .  .  .  held,  uncrowded,  nations  in 
its  w^mb.  Adduon. 

Wombt  (wOmX  v.t  To  inclose;  to  contain; 
to  breed  in  secret 

Not  ...  for  all  the  sun  scev  or 

The  close  earth  tvombj  or  ihe  profound  sea  hitles 

In  unknown  fathoms,  wiU  1  break  my  oath.     SAak. 


Wombat  (wdm'batX  n.  [A  corruption  of  the 
native  name  tctnnmidir  or  iromMcA.]  A  spe- 
cies of  Marsiipialia  of  the  genus  Phascolo- 
mys,  constituting  a  family  Phascolomydn, 
of  which  only  one  species,  the  P.  Wombat 
or  umnta,  a  native  of  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania, is  certainly  known.  The  wombat  is 
distinguished  from  the  other  marsupiates 
by  having  fifteen  ribs  while  they  have  twelve 
or  thirteen.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  badeer, 
being  about  8  feet  in  length,  and  it  has 
moderately  long,  very  coarse,  almost  bristl  v 
fur,  of  a  general  gray  tint,  mottled  with 
black  and  white.  It  burrows,  feeds  on  roots, 
is  not  very  active,  and  its  flesh,  which  is 
coarse  and  red,  is  said  in  fatness  and  flavour 
to  resem)>le  pork. 

Womb-brotner  t  (  wtfma>ruTH-«r ),  n.  A 
brother-uterine  (which  see).  '  Womihbrother 
to  King  Henry  the  Sixth.'    FtUler. 

Wombyt  (wbm'iX  a.  Hollow;  capacious. 
'Caves  ana  toomoy  vaultages  of  France.' 
Shak.    [Rare.] 

Women  (wim'en),  n.  pi.  of  woman.  See  Wo- 
man. 

Won  (wunX  pret  &  pp.  of  win;  as,  victories 
toon. 

Won(won),v.tL  [A.  Sax.  irunisn.  SeeWoNB.] 
To  dwell;  to  abide.  'This  land  where  I 
have  wontd  thus  long.'  Spetiter.  'The  wild 
beast  where  he  tnon*  in  forest  wide. '  MUton. 
[Now  only  poetical  or  provincial] 

Wont  (won,  wdn),  v.i.  [See  WoNa]  To  be 
wont  or  accustomed.    Speruer. 

Wont  (wdnX  n.    A  dwelling;  liabitation. 

^penser. 

Wonde,tv.i  [A.  Sax.  iMinduin,  from  urindan, 
to  wind,  to  turn;  akin  loeiuf,  wonder.]  To 
turn  away  or  desist  through  fear ;  to  fear ; 
to  revere.    Chaucer. 

Wonder  (wun'ddr),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wundor,  D. 
tponder,  G.  wunder,  IceL  undur,  Sw.  and  Dan. 
under  (with  loss  of  initial  consonant),  a  won- 
der, a  prodigy;  from  the  stem  of  A.  Sax.  tnn- 
dan,  to  wind,  to  turn,  a  prodigy  being  such 
as  to  turn  a  person  away  through  awe.  See 
the  verb  Wondb  above,  also  Wind,  Wend.] 

1.  That  emotion  which  Is  excited  by  novelty, 
or  the  presentation  to  the  sight  or  mind  of 
something  new,  unusual,  strange,  great,  ex- 
traordinary, not  well  imderstood.  or  that 
arrests  the  attention  by  its  novelty,  gran- 
deur, or  inexplicableness.  Wonder  expresses 
less  than  aetonishment,  and  much  less  than 
amazement.  It  differs  from  admiration  in 
not  being  necessarily  accompanied  with 
love,  esteem,  or  approbation,  nor  directed 
to  persons.  But  'wonder  sometimes  is  nearly 
allied  to  astonishment,  and  the  exact  extent 
of  the  meaning  of  such  words  can  hardly  be 
graduated.  'Silent  wonder  of  still-gazing 
eyea'    Shak. 

For  my  part,  I  am  so  attired  in  wander, 

I  know  not  what  to  say.  SMaJt. 

They  were  filled  with  ii>*nder  and  amazement. 

Acts  iii.  ta 
Wtnder  is  the  effect  of  norelty  upon  ignorance. 

J»hnsoH. 
And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

Goldsmitk. 

2.  Cause  of  wonder;  that  which  excites  sur- 
prise, wonder,  or  admiration ;  a  strange  or 
wonderful  thing;  a  miracle;  a  prodigy.  *1 
am  to  discourse  wonders.'    ShcUt. 

I  am  as  a  wotuUr  to  many.  Ps.  Lxxi.  7. 

To  try  things  oft,  and  never  to  gire  over,  doth 
wondert.  Bacon. 

But  to  convince  the  proud  what  signs  avail. 

Or  winders  move  the  obdurate  to  repent  ?  MHt»n. 

When  he  «w  the  wonder  of  the  hilt. 
How  curiously  and  strangely  chased,  he  smote 
His  palms  togetlier,  and  ne  cried  aloud. 

,  Tenr^yson. 

S.  In  phren.  a  faculty  of  the  mind  which 
produces  the  sentiment  of  wonder^  surprise, 
or  astonishment,  and  gives  the  love  of  the 
new  and  the  strange.  lU  organ  is  situated 
above  ideality  and  before  Aope.  See  Phri- 
VOLOQl.  — Seven  wonders  of  the  worlds  in 
ancient  times,  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  the 
mausoleum  erected  by  Artemisia  at  Hall- 
camassns,  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
the  walls  and  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon, 
the  colossus  at  Rhodes,  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
Oljrmpius  by  Phidias,  and  the  Pharos  or 
wateh-tower  of  Alexandria. —X  nine  days' 
wonder,  something?  that  causes  sensational 
astonishment  fur  a  short  time. 
Wonder  (wun'd^rX  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  irtimfrwin. 
See  Wonder,  n.  ]  1.  To  be  struck  with  won- 
der; to  be  affected  by  surprise;  to  marvel; 
to  be  amazed. 

Pretty  in  amb^r  to  observe  the  forms 
Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  pnits.  or  worms. 
The  tiling'.,  we  know,  are  neither  m  li  nor  rare 
But  wotiaer  bow  the  devil  they  got  tiicre.     Po/e. 


We  cease  to  wonder  at  what  we  oaderstand. 

yeAnsem, 

2.  To  look  with  or  feel  admlratioD;  to  sd- 
mire.  'Nordidlioondtfratthelfly'swhite.' 
Shak.  —  S.  To  entertain  some  doubt  snd 
eurioslty  about;  to  be  in  a  state  of  expects- 
tion,  mingled  with  doubt  and  sli^t  snxiety; 
as«  I  wonder  whether  we  shall  resch  the 

{>lace  in  time.    (/  wonder  often  >  I  should 
ike  to  know.)   '  A  boy  or  a  child,  I  wonder.' 
Shak. 

I  wonder  in  my  soul 
What  you  would  ask  me.  that  I  would  deny. 

—To  be  to  be  wondered,  to  be  a  cause  iat 
astonishment 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  if  Ben  Jonson  has  asay 
such  lines  as  these.  Dryden. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  we  are  shocked. 

D^ee. 

Wonder  (wun'ddr).  v.t  l.t  To  be  curious 
about;  to  wish  to  know. 

Like  old  acquaintance  in  a  trance. 
Met  bkx  from  home,  wondering  each  other's  chance. 

SkaJk. 

2.  To  surprise;  to  amaze.    [Bare.] 

She  has  a  sedateaess  that  wonders  me  still  nort. 

Miss  Bttm^. 

Wonder  t  (wnn'dteX  a.    Wonderful 
Wonderedt  (wun'airdl  p.  and  a.    Havtag 

Serformed  wonders ;  aole  to  prodace  woo- 
ers; wonder-woridng. 

,    Let  me  live  here  ever ; 
So  rare  a  wonder'd  father,  SDd  a  wtfie. 
Makes  this  place  Fandise.  Shak. 

Wonderer  (wnn'd6r-toX  "•  One  who  won- 
ders. 

Wonderful  (wun'dAr-fnlX  a.  Adapted  to 
excite  wonder  or  admiration ;  exciting  sur- 
prise; strange;  astonishing;  aurpruing; 
marvellona.   Job  xliL  8. 

Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice,  and  a  good  stodeot 
from  his  book,  and  it  is  wondor/iU.  Shak. 

—  Wonderful,  Strange,  Surprising,  Curious. 
Wonderful  generally  refers  to  something 
above  the  common ;  strange,  to  something 
beside  the  common,  that  is,  odd.  Anything 
that  excites  awe  or  high  admiiation,  or 
strikes  as  sublime,  is  wotiderftU;  while  sn 
unpleasant  object  may  be  strange  but  not 
wonderfuL  A  thing  Uiat  is  unexpected  is 
surprising.  Curious  is  wonderful  on  a  srosll 
scale.  It  often  refers  to  an  object  extremely 
nice  and  intricate  or  elaborate  in  ito  detaila 
It  often  conveys  also  the  notion  of  strange- 
ness and  even  of  rarity. 
Wonderftilly  (wun'd^r-fol-liX  adv.  In  « 
wonderful  manner;  in  a  manner  to  ezdte 
wonder  or  surprise;  surprisingly;  strangely; 
remarkably:  in  colloquial  language  often 
nearly  or  quite  equivalent  to  very;  as,  ifon- 
derfuUy  little  difference. 

I  win  praise  thee,  for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fuUy  made.  Ps.  c»«»i«.  t4- 

WonderfulneSB  (wunM6r-ful-netX  n.  The 
stete  or  quality  of  being  wonderful. 

Wonderlngly  (wnu'dSr-ing-UX  adv.  In  s 
wondering  manner;  with  wonder;  as,  to 
gsze  wonderingly. 

Wonderland  (wun'd^-landX  ^  A  land  of 
wonders  or  marvels.   WoUot 

Wonder-maiet  (wun'd6r-mixX  v  <•  To  strike 
with  wonder;  to  astonish;  to  amaze.  '  Words 
that  wonder-mazed  men.'    Davies. 

Wonderment  (wun'd6r-mentX  ^  1-  ^^' 
prise ;  astonishment  Spenser.  —  2.  Some- 
thing wonderful ;  a  wonderful  appearance. 
'The  neighbours  made  a  wonderment  of  it' 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

WonderoOB  (wnn'dAr-nsX  a.     See  Woiti>- 

R0C8. 

Wonder-stricken.  Wonderttnudc  (wun'- 
d^r-strik'n,  wtm'd«r-stmkX  a.  Struck  with 
wonder,  admiration,  and  surprise.  *  His 
toonder-strieken  little  ones.'    Tennyson. 

Ascanius.  wonderstmck  to  see 
That  image  of  his  filial  piety.  Drydtm. 

Wonderwork  (wun'd«r-w6rkX  n.  A  woadtr- 
f ul  woric  or  act;  a  prodigy;  a  miracle. 

Such  as  in  straiwe  lands 
He  found  in  wondormorks  of  Gooand  Natorc's  kaad 


Wonder-worker  (wun'd6r-w«rk-«rX  n.  One 
who  performs  wonders  or  snrpriainK  tbinga 
1$.  Dittaeli. 

Wonder-working  (wnn'dAr-wtrk-iD^X  a. 
Doing  wonders  or  surprising  thinca  I?. 
Herbert. 

Wonder-wonnded  (wnn'd«r-wdnd<«dX 
struck  with  wonder  or  surprise;  « 
etrickeiL  '  Wonder-woundedYk^sxtftt,. 

WondroOB  (wun'dnuX   a.     Sw^  aa 
excite    wonder;   wonderful; 
strange.    '  Wondrous  virtues;' 


MM 


Fate,  far.  fat,  f»ll;       m6,  met.  h6r:       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not.  move;       t&be,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;       ti.  Sc.  abtine:     y.  iViBI 


i 


drmu   moanmaat/ 

Toiulroiu  (wun'driii 
i^Mdlngly^  H,  ■ 
'  1  [ouDd  yoaiK 

WonilroiulT  ( 


londrmu  fDnd  at  pence, 
luklad.'  Skat.  -Wan- 


Wonit »  i  IProm  A,  a»i.  leunion.  to  dwell. 

In  i  nOar  troni  the  idlicd  A.  Sue.  tnina,  ■ 

Biulom   AklDuxmC]    1.  Tadnll.~£  TDbe 

acciutomsd     Chaucar, 
Wons,*  II.     [3«e  kboTs  nrb.]     1.  Ciutsm: 

uucB.     Clauwr— 2.  Hibltitloa.    dn^uxr. 
Toncln.    [A.  B»i.)    A  Held,     Spttman. 
WDnsa-voDSB  (voiv'gi-voiiK-gm).  n.  Til* 

plfson  (t«i«iM'V<a  ptttiaX  calebnted  lor 
the  V  UtooaH.  plumpneH.  And  dellwiiir  of  It* 
flMh.  It*  colour*  «r«  Temirkibly  dlnni- 
flsd  uid  itriklng.     It  lir«  chlaOr  on  tlu 

Ulen  fniit.  uiT  when  dliCurbed  OiM  oR 
wlUi  ■  loud  whirring  hoIh  UKa  th*t  ol  the 

WOII(ll>l'>  WOOKSky  (woDg'ihl.  wong'ikiX 
n  T'he  Chinew  nmno  for  the  podi  ol 
Oar<Uaia  arandiflora,  which  field  ■  luva 
qauilltr  oil  yellow  colouring  mitber.  The 
*queoiu  eilnct  caloon  wool  ind  illk  wttb- 


VODIIS, I  c  1*.  |3ea  WOHI.)  To  dwell:  tolD- 
hutiit:  Lii  lUy:  ■o«bi<le:to  hkunt.  ^Tutr. 
Womta,!  11.     Uibltalian.     Spentr 


ftsin"; 

""^Z: 

ttla  b.blt  or 

ciutom;  lulng  o 

Woat  (wuDt),  n.  [yrom  old  mnt.  habit,  cui- 
tom,  through  the  Influence  of  wontj  adjec- 


Wont  (wunt),  ..t  prel.  umU;  pp.  iwBi, 
f^r  mned.  mS'^ttT' ™  dJiuUle  To™ 


Wontad  (wunl'edL  p.  lad  a     1.  Cu.toniirT 

'A){*ln  his  wonted  weapon  prorU'    Spru. 
trr     'To  w  onr  tivnlrd  trlbula.'    Shot. 


Tuilomed.    '  WmUditm 
oi  opinion.'    jajttm  BtuUikM. 
Wontleutwunt'tea),  a.    Unaccmtomed;  nn- 
uhU.    laare  1 


W»(wOX«.t  (A.Sai.  iB)(rin.  towoo,  from 
Ing.'wtiat'deXte*  from  a  Tight  line;  the 


'Haitnguwiuf  airllUlntOBlteniptlt.'  S/u£, 
t  w#f'tcburEh]f  evHiHiv.  'uiittH. 

to  gain  or  bring  about;  to  court 


>.Tou 
T<W(w( 


akin  Wodtn.  the  god  Odin  ol  the  Scudtna- 
•lani;  a  <™iA.  rago.  fury.    Orimm  Iracei 

Had:' turlaiu;  ragliig;  Inaiuteof  Inunlty: 
frenllc.      'LICe-polunIng   peilllence   and 

Wood  (wad),  n.     [A.  S».  vuiju.  O.D.  mile, 

AJc.;  comp.  W.  gwvdd,  tnea.  ihnibs.]    1.  A 
huge  and  Ukick  couectlod  of  growing  troea: 

a.  The  lubetance  ol  treee;  the  hard  Bbroui 
■obitaDce  which  compoKe  the  body  of  a 

iwnen  the  pith  and  the  bark.     In  dlcolyle- 

nally  of  the  albunium  or°up^ood"and 
Internally  of  the  duramen  or  hard-wood. 


muila  or  main  etemi  of  treee  which  attain 
■uch  dlmenaloni  ai  to  be  at  for  architectural 

beame,  nlten,  bo•rd^  plulu.  Sti.  Bee  TiX' 
BIL— 1.  A  crowded  mau  or  collection  ol 
anything.  '  A  vood  of  darla.'  T.  BvdtorL 
■WoBdt  otplkeiud  (worda'    BurUm. 


B  Biirurft.-Of><  Inc 


Toodlwud).  e.i.  To  take  In  or  get  auppllei 
Wood  (wBd).  v.t.    To  lupply  with  wood,  or 

WOOd-Mld  (wa^l'a^ldX  n. 
VootUuumoOs  (wnd-a.; 
Wood-uit  (wnd'aLii),  n. 

Wood-appla  (wud'jip-lj.  n.  Ste  Kikonu. 
TOOd-MBM (wud'<i"h-ei),ii.pt  rherem»in( 

Toodblne,   Woodbind   (wnd'bin.   w^d'- 

Ffriciuitunum).  The  name  iB  alio  given  tc 
the  VlTginlan  creeper  (Ampttopnt  hedjr- 
aaa).  nnd  was  formetlj  giiea  to  the  bind 
weed  (ConToliulns). 

Wood-Mrd  (irnd'MrdXA.     A  bim which 


Li  roed- 


Wood-bortnf  (wi|dn>ar-liu),  a.     Cupnlile 
or  channiprlisil    by  boring  Into  wowl 


W00d-bri0l((wiid^r«.  Ablodiolw._. 
of  (ha  •hap*  aad  die  of  ■  brick,  liunted 
In  the  Interior  wall*  of  a  building  M  hold* 


Ur.  Waller  Kcdiiuni,  the  Inrei  .  . 
prooea*  in  photost«|ihlD  pristhig  in  which 
a  relief  Image,  obtained  on  gelatine  hardened 
kltarcertiluoperatlona,  lamadeto  produce 
an  Intaglio  lrapre**ioD  upon  a  plate  ot  lead 

thrown  oil  in  ■  prma.— 1  A  plctun  pro- 
duced by  the  aiwre  prooeaa. 
Wood-CVpet  <wndTtir-pet).  n,     A  floor 

•hape*  of  wood  ol  dltferent  oolonn  fastened 
to  a  cloth  backing.  The  different  piece*  ol 
wood  are  arranged  so  a*  to  produce  the 
eSDc  t*  ol  (ewellaled  Boon.  moBalc-worll.Ac. 

Wood-curing  (wgdiurt-ingi.n.  1.  The  art 
of  earring  wood  into  ornamental  flgurcs,  or 
ol  decorating  wood  by  oarrlng  on  IL — fi.  A 
derlce  or  flgnle  carred  on  wood. 

WoOd-cbMWWl  (wud'ohirnei).  n.  See 
Chiuwil. 

Wood-OlUlt  (imd'ohat).  n,     A  nwcle*  of 

Tood-cllOlT  (wudTiwirX  B.     A  choniB  of 

WOOd-Cbuek  {wod'chuki.  n.  The  popnlar 
nameot  a  rodent  tDwntnal.  a  spncln  of  the 

ground-hoo.  oommon  in  the  Uhtted  Btatea 

IS  to  tS  inches  long,  blackish  or  grluled 

burrows  in  which  It  psisea  the  winter  in  a 
dortnant  state.     It  feed*  on  tegetahlei,  and 
Is  especially  destmctlTe  to  red  clover.     Ita 
fleih.  thongh  ranlt  li  sometimes  eaten. 
Woodcoal  (wHd'kBI],  n.     Charcoali  also  lig- 

(wild-kok),  n 


dely  dl 


mlpetr 


game-bird  ol  Britain,  where  It  ii  known 

rarely  In  England,  Ibnuah  more  treunenlir 
In  the  north  ol  Scotland,    lit  nest  is  placed 


on  the  ground  In  a  dry  warm  spot,  among 
herbage,  and  It  looeely  fabricated  of  dead 
leaves.  Theblrdisabout ISlnDheslalength, 

male,  sometimes  attaining  awelghtof  Uor 
IB  ounces  Its  flight  is  veir  rapid,  and  Iti 
fleah  highly  esteemed.  TheADHrican  wood- 
cogk  {Scolitpax  or  PhiioluUl  miHor)  la  a 
■mailer  bird  than  lu  couener  ol  the  Old 


— Springtt  to  catch  iroedeoctt,  arts  to  entrap 
slmpllcltT.     Shat. 
Woodoock-^eU(wHd'kok.shel),fi.  Anntna 

Srea  to  the  shells  of  certain  moUusce  ol 
e  genu*  Murei  which  have  a  tery  long 
tube  with  or  without  ipinu,  but  oipeclnlly 

Wood-oom  (wudniom),  n.    A  oertain  quen- 
tltj  ol  grain  paid  by  the  tenant*  ot  *on» 


Ch.  SclocA;     g.go;     ].>obi 


ng,  sliv:      (B.  tAoBi  th,  Mis; 


WOOI>.CRACKER 
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manors  to  the  lord,  for  the  llber^  to  pick 
up  dried  or  broken  wood. 

Wood-oracker  (wud1crak-«rX  n.  A  name 
given  to  the  common  nut-hatch,  SUta  euro- 
pcsa. 

woodcraft  (w^dlcraft).  n.  Skill  in  any- 
thing which  pertains  to  the  woods  or  for- 
est; skill  in  the  chase,  especially  in  hunting 
deer,  &c. 

Wood-crlck0t  (wudloik-et),  n.  A  species 
of  cricket 

Wood-cnlyer  (wnd'kul-ydrX  n.  The  wood- 
pigeon.    [Provincial  English.] 

wood-cut  (wudlcut),  n  An  engraving  on 
wood,  or  a  print  or  impression  from  such 
engraving. 

Wood-coiter  (w^dlcut-^r).  n.  L  A  person 
who  cuts  wooa.— 2.  A  maker  of  wood-cuts; 
an  engraver  on  wood. 

Wood-catUng  (wud'kut-ing),  n.  l.  The  act 
or  employment  of  cutting  wood  by  means 
of  saws  or  by  the  application  of  knife-edge 
machinery.  — 2.  Wood-engravinff  (whichsee). 

Wood-dove  (wfld'duv),n.  See  Wood-piobon. 

Wood-drink  (w^d'dringk).  n.  A  decoction 
or  infusion  of  medicinal  woods,  as  sassafraa 

Wood-duck  (wud'dttk),  n.     See  Sumiier- 

DUCK. 

Wooded  (w^d'edX  a.  Supplied  or  covered 
with  wood;  as,  land  well  uwoded  and  watered. 

The  brook  escaped  from  the  eye  into  a  deep  and 
ivoodnt  delL  Sir  IK  Scott. 

Wooden  (wQd'nX  a.  l.  Made  of  wood;  con- 
sisting of  wood;  as,  a  wooden  box;  t^toooden 
leg;  a  wooden  horse.  'A  ioooden  dagger* 
Stuik,—2.  Stiff;  unjjrainly;  clumsy;  awkwanl. 

When  a  bold  man  is  put  out  of  countenance,  he 
makes  a  very  wooden  figure  on  it.        yer.  Coilif. 

A  smile — not  one  of  your  unmeaning  xvoctUn  grins, 
but  A  rea),  merry,  hearty,  good-tempo«d  smile— was 
perpetually  ou  iiis  countenance.  Dickens. 

— Wooden  brick.  See  Wooi^BRlOK. — Woodtn 
cUKk,  a  clock  in  which  the  case,  a  large  part 
of  the  machinery,  &c,  are  made  of  wood  — 
Wooden  horae,i  a  ship.  'Milford  Haven, 
the  chief  stable  for  his  wooden  horte*.'  Ful- 
ier.  —  Wooden  leg,  an  artificial  leg  made  of 
wood.— IToodeft  pavement^  a  pavement  or 
•causeway  consisung  of  blocks  of  wood  in- 
stead of  stone  or  the  V^^— Wooden  eerew,  a 
screw  of  wood  such  as  is  used  in  the  clamp- 
ing Jaw  of  a  carpenter's  bench.— IFoocfen 
4fpoon,  (a)  a  spoon  made  of  wood  for  culinary 
purposes,  serving  salad,  or  the  like,  (b)  In 
Cambridge  University,  see  under  Spoon.— 
Wooden  ehoee,  an  old  nickname  for  french- 
men from  their  wearing  sabots. 

He  (George  I.)  kept  us  assuredly  from  popery  and 
tvcoiien  shoes.  Thackeray. 

—  Wooden  type,  large  t3rpe  cut  in  wood  for 
printing  posters,  <£c  —Wooden  ware,  a  gen- 
eral name  for  buckets,  bowls,  platters,  <tc., 
turned  from  wood. — Wooden  wedge,  in  Cam- 
bridge University,  see  under  Wedqe. 

Wood-engrayer  (wyd'en-grav-^rX  **•  An 
artist  who  engraves  on  wood. 

Wood-engraylng(wwd'en-grlv-ing),n.  The 
art  of  engraving  on  wood,  or  of  producing 
raised  surfaces  by  excition  on  blocks  of 
wood,  from  which  impressions  can  be  trans- 
ferred by  means  of  a  coloured  pigDieut  to 
paper  or  other  suitable  material.  It  is  gen- 
orally  applied  to  pictorial  representations 
of  objects.  The  wood  generally  used  by 
wood-engravers  is  box,  the  blocks  being  cut 
directly  across  the  grain.  Inferior  kinds  of 
wood,  such  as  American  rock-maple,  pear- 
tree,  plane-tree.  A'c  .  are  used  for  coarser 
purposes.  Wood-engraving  is  extensively 
used  in  illustrating  publications  of  all  kinds. 
See  Enqratimo. 

Woodenly  (wnd'n-li).  adv.  in  a  wooden 
manner;  sti^y:  clumsily:  awkwardly.  'See- 
ing how  woodenly  he  would  excuse  himself.' 
Roger  North. 

WoodlkUf  (wud'fiil),  n.  A  fall  or  cutting 
of  Umber. 

The  w«o4faUx  thi«  jrear  do  not  ataouot  to  half  that 
sura  of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  Bacon. 

Wood-ftetter  (wqd'fret-«r),  n.  An  insect  or 
worm  tliat  eats  wood. 

Wood-gas  (wyd'gas).  n.  Carburetted  hydro- 
gen obtained  from  wood. 

Wood-geld  (wnd'geld),  n.  In  law,  the  cut- 
ting of  wood  within  the  forest,  or  rather 
the  money  paid  for  the  same. 

Wood -germander  (wud'j6r-man-d6r),  n. 
Same  as  Wood-h  ny. 

Wood-god  (wnd'Kod).  n     A  sylvan  deity. 

The  myld  u-ccJ^ods  Arrivctl  in  the  place.    S/enrer. 

Wood-grouse  (wiidVrous).  n.  A  bird,  the 
Tetrao  urogaUxut,  called  also  Cock  of  the 
Mmmtain,  Cock  qf  the  Wood,  and  in  Scot- 
land CaperwiUie.    See  CAPKfiCULZlB. 


Wood-llOle  (w^li&lV  n.  A  place  where 
wood  is  laid  up.    J.  FhUlip*. 

Wood-house  (wnd'hous),  n.  L  A  house  or 
shed  in  which  wood  is  deposited  and  shel- 
tered from  the  weather.— 2.  A  house  con- 
structed of  wood. 

Wood-IMS  (wudl-bis),  n.    See  Tantalus. 

Woodlness  (w\)dl-nes),  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  woody.    Evelyn. 

Woodkemt  (wud'k^m),  n.  A  robber  who 
infests  woods;  a  forest -haunting  bandit 
Holland. 

Woodland  (w^d'land),  n.  Land  covered 
with  wood,  or  land  on  which  trees  are  suf- 
fered to  grow,  either  for  fuel  or  timber. 

Here  hills  and  vales,  the  wooeUand  and  the  plain. 
Here  earth  and  water  seem  to  strive  again.  Pofie. 

Woodland  (wud1and),a.  Relating  to  woods; 
sylvan;  as.  tooodtona  echoes.  *  A  woodland 
fellow.'  Shak,  '  The  woodland  choir.'  Fen- 
ton. 

Wood-lark  (wQdI&rky  n.  A  small  species  of 
lark,  the  Aiauda  arborea,  not  unfrequent 
in  some  parts  of  England,  but  rare  in  Scot- 
land. It  frequents  wooded  districts,  and 
usually  sings  perched  on  the  branch  of  a 
tree.  Its  song  is  more  melodious  than  that  of 
the  sky-lark,  but  it  does  not  consist  of  so 
great  a  variety  of  notes,  nor  is  it  so  loud. 

Wood-layer  (wud'la-6r),  n.  A  young  oak 
or  other  timber  plant  laid  down  in  a  hedge 
among  the  Uiom  or  other  plants  used  in 
hedges. 

Wood-leopard  (wpdaep-Urd),  n.  A  beauti- 
ful white,  black-spotted  species  vt  moth, 
Zeuzera  cetetUi.  The  caterpillar  lives  iuthe 
wood  of  trees. 

Woodless  (wudOes).  a.  Destitute  of  wood. 
FuUer. 

Wood-lobk  (wudlok).  Ik  In  ehiv^mOding, 
a  piece  of  elm.  close  flttetl  ana  sheathed 
with  copper,  in  the  throating  or  score  of 
the  pintle,  to  keep  the  rudder  from  rising. 

Wood-louse  (wud'lous),  u.  An  insect,  the 
milleped.  belonging  to  the  genus  Oniscus. 
See  Oniscus. 

Woodlyf  (wudlil  adv.    Madly;  furiously. 

Woodman  (wud'man),  n.  1.  A  forest  officer 
appointed  to  toke  care  of  the  king's  wood;  a 
forester.— 2.  t  A  sportsman;  a  hunter. 

Am  1  a  tvoodman,  ha?  speak  like  Heme  the  hunter. 

SAoM. 

8.  One  who  fells  timber. 

Forth  goes  the  wocdtHaH,  leaving  unconcerned 
The  cheerful  haunts  of  man.  to  wield  the  axe 
And  drive  the  wedge  in  yonder  forest  drear. 

Cntfer. 

Wood-meU  (w^d'mllX  n.  [A  form  of  wad- 
mal.)  A  coarse  hairy  stuff  used  to  line  the 
ports  of  ships  of  war. 

wood-mite  (wud'mit).  yl  a  small  insect 
found  in  old  wood,  belonging  to  the  family 
Oribatide. 

Wood-mongert(wud'mang-g«r).n.  A  wood- 
seller.  '  One  Smith,  a  wood-monger  of  West- 
minster.'   Wotton. 

Wood-moss  (wud'mos),  n.  Moss  growing 
on  wood. 

Wood-mote  (w^d'mOt),  n.  In  England,  the 
ancient  name  of  the  forest  court,  now  the 
court  of  attachment,  otherwise  called  the 
Forty  Day»  Court. 

Wood-mouse  (wud'mousX  n.  The  long- 
tailed  field-mouse  {Mut  eylvatieue). 

Woodnesst  (wud'nesX  n.  Anger;  madness; 
rage.   Chaucer. 

Wood-nightshade  (wud'nlt-sh&d),  n.    See 

WOODT-NIOUTSHADB. 

Wood-note  (wudnot).  n.  A  wild  or  natural 
note,  like  that  of  a  forest  bird,  as  the 
wood-lark,  thrush,  or  nightingale. 

Or  sweetest  Shaks{>eare.  foncy's  child. 
Warble  bis  native  wood-notes  wild.  Milton. 

Wood-nymph  (wud'nimfX  n.  L  A  goddess 
of  the  woods;  a  dryad. 

Bv  dimi-lrd  brook  and  fountain-brim 

The  wt,o.i-Hytnfi'ns,  deck'd  with  dau.ics  trim. 

Their  merry  wakes  and  pastimes  keep.    Mttton. 

2.  A  species  of  humming-bird  (rAaJuraiUa 
otewcopi«). 

Wood-Oil  (w^d'oll),  n.  A  balsamic  sub- 
stance, much  resembling  balsam  of  copaiba, 
for  which  it  has  been  proposed  as  a  substi- 
tute, imported  from  Calcutta  for  medicinal 
uses.  It  is  obtained  from  several  species  of 
Dipterocarpus  growing  in  Pegu.  Assam,  and 
some  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. Wood-oil  is  used  by  the  Mal.iyg  as 
a  varnish  for  household  utensils,  boats,  <kc. 

Wood-Opal  (w^do-pal),  n.  A  striped  va- 
riety of  opal,  haviDt;  the  form  and  texture 
of  wood,  the  vegetable  matter  having  i)een 
replaced  by  a  siliceous  deposit  possessing 
the  rharncter  of  semi-opaL  Called  also 
,    Opalized  Wixd  and  Lign\form  OpaL 


Wood-paper  (wud'pA-p^rX  n.  Faper  made 
of  wood  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  mechanical 
or  chemical  meena. 

Woodpeckf  (wvd'pek).  n.  The  woodpecker. 

Nor  w*ad/eeJks,  nor  the  swallow,  harbonr  near. 

Addu^n. 

Woodpecker  (wnd'pek-«rX  n.  rSo  called 
from  pecking  or  tapping  with  the  bill  on 
trees  to  discover  the  nolea  wherein  insei-ts 
or  their  larv»  and  eggs  are.  1  The  comnum 
name  of  the  scansorial  birds  belonging  to 
the  genus  Picus,  Linn. ,  and  forming  the  Pi- 
cidse  of  modem  ornithologists.    See  Picus. 

Wood-pie  (wud'p!),  n.  A  name  given  to  the 
great  spotted  woodpecker  (Pieus  major). 

Wood-pl«eon(wwd'pij-onX  w.  The  ring- 
dove  (Coiumba  palumbut).  See  Ring-dove. 

Wood-pile  (w\)d'pil).  n.  A  stack  of  pUed-up 
wood  for  fuel. 

Wood-puceron  (wud'pQ-s£-ron),  n.  The 
plant-louse,  an  insect  of  the  genus  Aphis 
which  infests  plants,  penetrating  Into  their 
wood. 

Wood-rat  (wud^ratX  n.  Neotoma  Floridana, 
an  animid  of  the  rat  family  (MurideX  be- 
longing to  the  fleld-vole  section  (A  rvicolmcX 
found  in  the  woods  of  the  Southern  States 
of  America. 

WoodreeTe  (wnd'rgvX  n.  In  England,  the 
steward  or  overseer  of  a  wood. 

Woodrock  (wud'rok),  n.  A  name  for  Ugni- 
form  asbestos. 

Woodruff;  Woodroof  (wqd'ruf.w^d'rbf),  n. 
[A.  Sax.  vntderqfe,  wtulurofe,  the  first  part 
l>eing  wudu,  wood,  the  latter  doulitful] 
The  common  name  of  the  genus  Aspemla. 
nat  order  Rubiacess.  The  sweet  woodruff 
(A.  odorata)  is  found  plentifully  in  Britain 
in  woods  and  shady  placea.  It  has  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  garden  from  the  beauty  u( 
its  whorled  leaves  and  simple  white  luos- 
soms,  but  chiefly  from  the  fragrance  of 
its  leaves.  The  odour  is  only  perceptible 
when  the  leaves  are  crushed  by  the  fingers, 
or  when  they  are  dried.  The  dried  leaves 
give  out  their  odour  very  strongly  and  for 
a  long  period.  They  are  used  to  scent  clothes 
and  also  to  preserve  them  from  the  attacks 
of  insects.  The  root  of  dyer's  woodruff  (A. 
tinetoria)  is  used  in  some  quarters  instead 
of  madder. 

Woodrush  (wud'rushX  n.  The  common 
name  of  several  British  plants  of  the  genus 
Luzula.    See  Luzula. 

Wood-sacre  (wud'si^X  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Teucrium  (T.  Seorodonia\  having  a 
bmell  of  garlic.  The  whole  plant  is  bitter, 
and  is  said  to  answer  insteiad  of  hops  in 
making  beer.  Called  also  Wood-germander. 
See  Teucrium. 

Wood-sare  t  (wud'sar).  n.  A  kind  of  froth 
seen  on  herbs;  cuckoo-spIt  (which  seeX 

The  froth  called  wood-sare,  being  a  kind  of  ^ttle. 
is  found  upon  herbs,  as  lavender  and  saf(e.  Seu»M. 

Wood-screw  (wud'skr6X  n.  The  common 
screw,  made  of  iron,  and  used  by  carpenters 
and  iolners  for  fastening  together  pieces  uf 
wood  or  wood  and  metu. 

Wood-sere  t  (w^d's^rX  ^  The  time  when 
there  is  no  sap  in  a  tree.    Tioser. 

Wood-shock  (wQd'shok).  n.  A  species  of 
marten  (Martee  canadensis);  the  pekan 
(which  see). 

Woodsia  (wQd'si-aX  n.  [After  Joseph 
Woods,  a  British  botanist]  A  widely  dis- 
tributed genus  of  polypodiaoeous  ferns, 
having  circular  sori,  with  an  inferior  in- 
volucre, divided  at  the  edges  into  numerous 
capillaiy  segments.  W.  hyperbonea  is  one  of 
the  rarest  of  our  British  ferns,  being  found 
onlv  on  Snowdon  in  Wales  and  Ben  Lawers 
and  one  or  two  other  mountains  In  Scotland, 
where  it  takes  root  in  the  fhavres  of  rocks. 

Wood-Skin  (wud'skin).  »i.  A  large  canoe, 
used  by  the  Indians  of  Ouiana,  made  from 
the  bark  of  the  purple  heart-tree  and  the 
simari  or  locust-tree.  Some  of  theae  canoes 
are  so  large  as  to  carry  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  persons.    Simmonds. 

Wood -slave  (wud'sliv),  n.  An  active 
little  lizard,  common  in  Jamaica  (Mabcuya 
agUis). 

Woodsman  (w^dz^manX  ^  Same  as  Wood- 
man. 

Wood-soot  (wud'sdt).  n.  Soot  from  burnt 
wikmI,  which  lins  been  found  useful  ss  a 
manure. 

Wood-sorrel  (wyd'sor-el),  n.  The  common 
name  of  Oxalis  Acetosella.    See  OXALI^ 

Wood-spirit  (wud'spir-itX  n.  Same  as 
PyroxyUc  Acid.    See  PTROXTLIC. 

Wood-spite  (wMd'spit),  «.  [SpUs  in  tl.*s 
word=irpec/U  (which  see>]    A  name  given 


Fate,  ntr,  fat,  ffll;       me,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  move;       tabe,  tub,  bnll;       oil.  pound;      U.  8c.  ab««Be;       J.  Be  tsy. 


WOOIX«TAMP 

tn  wiinc  pui(  of  EngUnd  to  tbe  gtean  WDod- 

WMd-ltunp  (wgd'iUnip),  n.  An  an- 
rrvTvd  or  cArrod  ttamp.  funoed  of  k  block 
ot  vnod.  to  Impnu  Dgum  or  colour*  on 

Wood-ncnu  (wud'itan),  n.  Psirifled  wood; 
MpvcUllr,  •lUt.'lBed  wood,  inch  u  tbal  Itoa 
AiitiKUii.  the  DcKFl  of  Culra.  Ac. 

Vood-ivallcnr  (i>iid'>woll«x  b. 
f  U'c'ii  ii^  the  colonbu  of  Auttnlla  t> 
of  Liliilt  (Artimiu).  fiiinily  Anipi 
chucti'fsn.  nnUni  of  Amtrmtia  uiU 


Irjii  or 


■tnillui  >p«de*  {i 


n  dsul  b] 


itihibltofhun 


dulcd  iritb  w ,  ..  .         .      . 

WhiUiir.    (Americu  ] 
Wood-tar  iwud'tir).  n.    Tir  obtained  trom 

wnoil.    See  Tar. 
Wood-tin  <wud^ln),  n.     A  flbroai.  nodnlir 

nilcly  of  oildc  ot  Un,  fonnd  tdltaorto  only 

Wood-*llUgar  <vnd'>la-e-B«r)|  n.    Sm 

nnder  VlHIUAR. 

Woodirala  fwRd-wW.  n.    [O.  E  wvdnmle. 

M  K  li.uiluwai',M<rX.a.itiiliwat.tiiilUaaid. 
wMUmlcA.inAlniDl.lhegoldsDoriols  Ori- 
gin doubUul]  An  old  nwno  of  H  bird ;  cba 
vltvall.  Hea  WiTvriLi. 
Wooil-»«rW«r  (*ud'*«rb-l«r),  n.  Amfgn- 
IU17  binl  ut  the  gEniu  SjrlTli.  the  S.  islvi- 
coU.  It  Ililtt  Englud  In  ths  ipiing  vid 
daputi  In  Stptambar  It  iln^  In  the  wood- 
landi  in  tha  ipring  uid  daring  tha  greatar 
part  of  niminar,  lU  nola  nHmbllng  Ui« 
word  (WH,  loiindad  thj  long,  and  rapaatad 
•evaral  tlmea  In  auccaaalon.  Called  alM> 
rmd-Miiii  and  Fiilaiii  raod-mn  to  dlatln- 
guleh  It  bvn  tha  Watm-imn  tS.  tneAilmi, 
wblcli  nmatliiKa  gat*  alto  tba  nana  of  uoaa- 

Wood-w«rt(*lld'tr»rd>,n,    A  toraater:  a 


(^rabniDldB.      They  an  lolllary  in  their 

•mng.  broad  mandlbio.  elcaTataa  catla  In 
the  Band  or  in  ratten  timber,  In  which  aha 
dapoalta  bar  aggi.  with  larra  or  Ineacla  for 
[ood  (or  bar  progant  whan  hitched.   Tbcu 

and  fond  of  tha  nactar  ot  floweti.     Tha 

while  tha  imiller  an  generaUr  bla^' 
Thara  ar«  lateral  geaera,  aomB  of  which 


waed.OcniMaliruroru.   See WOAD-WAm. 
Vood-TOrk  (wud'wtrit).  n.     WqtIi  tonuad 

t>  mado  of  woodT^rmnyim. 
Wood-worm  (wud'vtna).  n.     A  worm 

Wood-wrani  wnd'ran),  n.    SaaWnioir- 

WBETI,  Woou-wanBLiR. 
Voodj(witd'l),d.   1.  AboondlDgwIthwood: 

aa.  vocidj/  land ;  a  woody  region. 


woodi;  lylran;  aa,  vaati/  nj 
—WoodD  rimu.  in  M.  ttia 


See  T1.S8LIE.  — n'oody  uttm^  In  boL  j 
a  hard  or  wiwdy  nature,  ud  whld 
r  many  yaan.  aa  tha  truiika  ot  tree* 


WOOfCwOftn.   (0.  a«|/.oi»«/.A.8ai.d«/. 

that  Croat  tha  warp  In  wearing;  tha  weft. 

'The  warp  and  the  won/.'    Baccm  --1  Tei- 

tur«;  cloto;  a^  a  pall  of  toFtatt  wk/. 
Wooty  (wori).  a.     Hatiog  a  dote  tattoi*; 

dente;  at,  at»f^clouil.  J.  BaUiit. 
Woolns  (wCIng),!).  and  a.    Acting  aaone 


Woolngly  <wo'lng-ll).  arfi.  In 
manner;  entlclunly;  with  pcnuaai' 

Wool(wm).ti.  (A.aai..i«U,.m 
O.  tiuila,  Ootb.  wuUo.  IcaL  and 
Dan.  uU  (thaia  latter  forma  baiin 
■-'■'-■ intX     Cog.  nth.   I 


WOOL     Allied 


Or.  ie)eTiim',  »i^ ;  trmc 

ba  •sen  alio  In  L.  vaili.,  •  ■■ui;,,  nuu  lu 
mlio,  to  ba  atrong.  Aes  Valid  ]  t.  That 
toft  ipeclea  of  hair  which  «">•■■  on  ihaap 

■pecln  of  goata.  Ac. .  which  In  flnenett  lonie- 

ally  algnlflei  tha  flaac;  coat  of  the  ihaep. 


of  long  ttanle.  Wooli  which  oulta  a  higfa 
degrea  of  nnenata  and  lofCneaa.  vltb  con- 
aldambla  langUi  of  itaple.  beat  a  high  piica. 
Engliah-bred  ihaap  produce  a  good,  atrong, 
combing  wool  .thalol  the  Scotch  breedi  balug 

carding  wooliwera  formerly  « datively  ob- 
tained from  Spain,  the  natiire  country  of 
the  merino  ibaep,  and  at  a  latar  period  ai- 
lanilnelj  from  Oerniany,  where  that  braad 

Tated.  ImmeDteHocluotinerlnoeearenow 
reared  In  Amtralla.  South  America,  and 
Booth  Africa,  and  from  tticKquarten  Britain 
now  obtoina  bar  chief  aupplv.  —  I.  Leaa 
itrictlj  applied  to  aoRia  other  kindi  of  hair; 
eapeclally  to  ihort,  thick  hair,  crlip  and 

wool;ipeclfi<;ally,  (fi)lnk:f.  aaortotdowu, 

htlraonthe'tnrtacaofcerUinpianU  (»)Ths 
abre  of  tha  cation  plaol.  — OtoJ  cry  and 

about  nothing. 
VOOl-baU  (wnllilll).  ».     A  ball  or  matt  of 


Wrml  hflirlliir  (wiillur-lng),  a.    Prododng 

Wool-biiTlar<wul'b«rl-er),n.    Apenon 

who  reniovet  (lia  little  knoU  or  eitnnaout 
malten  from  wuul  and  from  woollen  cloth. 

Wool-lmrrlag  iwalTiir-ing),  m.    Tha  act  of 

Wool-oaider  (wul'kkrd-ir),  n.     One  who 

Wool-outiln*  {wnn(ird.ing)i «.     An  early 

taualiiig  ar  tearing  apart  the  tiiiaocki  of 
wool  and  laying  the  flbret  parallel,  prepan- 
tory  toaplnnlng.  lllaonly  Iheahortataple. 
Una,  or  cloth  woalt  that  are  tubaltted  U< 
thia  operation,  the  long  ataple  or  wonted 
wool  1-elng  trcMied  to  a  lUghtly  dllTerent 

Wool-comber  (wul'kam-*r).  n.     One  wboae 

Wool-oomtdiis  (wi|1'kam-lng\  n.  The  act 
or  proceH  of  combing  wool,  iienarally  of  the 

long  alapled  kind,  tor  the  purpoia  of  wonted 


WOOL-HOTER 


dlnciiana.  and  are  heated  by  >tetm  wUhin. 
The  t<'ethon  the  one  cylinder  couh  the  ilbrea 
on  tha  other. 
Woold  (wold),  B,t.     [D,  wMlin.  to  wind,  to 

two  or  more  plecea.  at  the  place  where  they 
are  (lahed.forcnnflalngand  Bapportln>;  the  ni- 
WooMar  (wuld'«ri,  n.    1.  Ifaut.  a  atlck  nied 

Wool(UAg(wald'lng),n.  Xiiiil.<a)  tha  act  of 
w]nJlng.  ai  a  rope  round  a  matt    (ft)  The 

Wool-drlTer(wul'drl»-*r),  n.    One  who 

Wool-dnd  (vnl'dld),  a.  Dyed  In  the  form 
uf  wool  or  tarn  before  belngmade  Into  clotli, 
at  contradittlngulahed  from  pita-dytd  or 


Wool-fTOWgr  {wurarO'«r),  n.  A  pataou 
who  ridHt  aheap  (or  the  production  of  wooL 
W00l-cr0WlIIK(wnl'gr&-lng),a.    Prodnoing 

W0?]^bftu7wnlti«lX  n. 
tha  woollen  dIatrloU 
W00ll«d(wHld).o.     H, 

Woollan  (wul'enX  a.    1.  Madeol 
tilling  of  woal;  at.  imoUan  dot] 

tarat— 3  Had  in  Ibeniugli.homc 

lellwlihgrotta'    SAat 
WooUtn  (wql'en).  n.    CluUi  mana  OT  wool. 
inch  at  blankeUiiga.  target,  llaiinelt.tweada, 
brand-cloth,  and  the  Ilka. 

WooUwi-di»P»r(wul'an-dr*-p*r),n.  A 
retail  dealer  in  wooUen  clotha,  flannelt.  Ac : 

WOOllenattB(WBl-en-et'Xn.   AthlnwooUeu 


on  woallao  or  mlied  fabrica 
WooUvn-KilbblaT,  Wool-KmWter  (wnr- 
en-tkiib-lar,  w«l'ekrlb-ler),  e  -- 


downy,  t 


a  uwUv  co< 
•ambling  w( 


,  wool  into  IhiD. 
layers  preparatory  la 

The  auto  of 

Ingot  wool;  at, 
iieeco  -a  Be- 


vmliy  hair.— 3.  Clothed 

4.  In  M.  covered  with  a  pi 

bllngi     ■ 

»F 
Inilian  tlmbar-lreet  of  the  genua  Encalyptua 
(E.  bmgi/elia  am)  E.  eimiitaUA  reachlns  a 
helghtolIrcwlMitolWfeat.  TiMdrwooSlt 
much  prized  for  lelloet  of  wheela  airil  other 
wor^  requiring  ttrvngth  and  tooghneaa 

Wooll7-h«»d<wul'l-hed).n.    A  negro:  to 
ctlleTfron  bit  wol-like  hoir. 

WooUr-VMBUnn 

del  of  red  orplment  or  lulphlda  c 

W00l-ttilU(mtl™),n     Am"l' 

Wool-motor  (wul'mot-ir),  n.  ....  . 

employed  in  picking  wool  and  freeing  It 


wb.HAIg:    1 


WOOLPAGK 
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from  lumps  of  pitch  and  other  imporitiM. 
Simmondt. 

WoolpaclL  (w^U'palcX  n.  A  pack  or  bas  of 
wool ;  gpeciflcaliy,  a  bundle  or  bale  weigh- 
ing 240  lbs.  '  As  iDoolpaeka  quash  the  leaden 
ball'    Shenstone. 

Wool-packer  ( wuVpak-6ry  n.  One  who  puts 
up  wool  into  padks  or  balea 

Woolsack  (wul'sakX  n.  l.  A  sack  or  bag 
of  wool— 2.  The  seat  of  the  lord-chancellor 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  being  a  large  square 
bag  of  wool,  without  back  or  arms,  covered 
with  green  cloth. 

Id  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  an  act  of  parliament 
was  passea  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  wool ;  and 
that  this  source  of  our  national  wealth  might  be  kept 
constantly  in  mind  vM^or/fcrwere  placed  in  the  House 
of  Peera  whereon  the  J  udges  sat.  Brewer. 

Woolsack-pte  t  (wol'sak-pl),  n.  A  kind  of 
pie  to  be  had  at  '  The  Woolsack/  a  rather 
low  ordinary  and  public-house.  The  enter- 
tainment at  this  house  is  often  referred  to 
by  our  old  poeta 

Her  grace  would  have  you  eat  no  more  woolsack- 
pies.  B.  yCHSOH. 

Woolsey  (w^l'zi).  n.  Abbreviation  of 
Lintty-tooolMy. 

Wool-sheain  (w^rsherzX  n.  pi.  An  instru- 
ment for  shearing  sheep. 

Wool-sorter  (wyrsort-6r),  n.  One  who 
sorts  wools  according  to  their  qualities.  The 
English  sorters  make  out  of  a  single  fleece 
no  fewer  than  eight  or  ten  different  sorts, 
varying  from  each  other  in  fineness,  the 
finest  or  short  sorts  being  under  tlie  neck 
and  belly,  and  the  rougher  or  long  sorts  being 
on  the  back,  sides,  and  rump. 

Wool  -  Staple  ( wyl '  sta  -  pi ),  n.  1 .  A  city  or 
town  where  wool  used  to  be  brought  to  the 
king's  staple  for  sale.— 2.  The  fibre  or  pile 
of  wool.    See  Staple. 

Wool-stapler  (wwl'sta-pl-Ar).  n.  i.  A 
dealer  in  wool;  a  wool -factor. —2.  A 
sorter  of  wool 

WoolstOCk  (wQl'stok).  n.  A  heavy  hammer 
used  in  fuUlng  woollen  cloth. 

Woolwardt  (wurw^rd),  adv.  [Wocl  and 
•voard  (as  in  nomeitfard,  &c.),  that  is,  with 
the  skin  next  or  toward  the  wool  ]  In  wool 
or  woollen  underclothing.  Up  to  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  Reformation  the  home- 
spun serges  and  Dutch  friezes  were  made 
from  rough,  harsh  wool,  and  were  anything 
but  pleasant  and  desirable  goods  to  wear. 
It  was  therefore  frequently  enioined  that 
penitents  should  qo  tooolward,  that  is.  with 
undergarments  of  wool  next  the  skin  in 
place  of  linen. 

t  have  no  shirt ;  I  £0  woolward  for  penance.  Shak. 

Some  of  them  never  eat  any  flesh ;  others  go  wool- 
ward  and  in  hair.  ffarmar. 

Woolward  -  going  t  C  w^r  w6rd  -  go  -  ing ),  n. 

The  act  of  wearing  woollen  garments  next 

the  skin  in  place  of  linen  by  way  of  penance. 

'Their  watching,  fasting,  vooolwardnoing^ 

and  rising  at  midnight.'    Tyndale. 
Wool-Winder  (wyrwind-6rX  n.    A  person 

employed  to  wind  or  make  up  wool  into 

bundles  to  be  packed  for  sale. 
Woon,tv.i.   (See  Won.]  To  dwell   Spen»er. 
Woont.t    For  Wont    Spemter. 
Woorall  (wvj'ra-li),  n.    See  Curari. 
Woose  t  (wdz),  n.    [A.  Sax.  wA«e,  tPdse,  ooze. 

See  OozR.]     Ooze.     'The  aguish  vwoie  of 

Kent  and  Essex.'    Hotoell. 
Woonrt  (wdz'i),  a.    [A.  Sax.  todtig,  oozy, 

moist.    See  above.]    Oozy. 

What  is  she  else  but  a  foul  woosy  marsh?    Drayton. 

Wooti  (w^ts),  n.  A  very  superior  kind  of 
steel  made  in  the  East  Indies,  it  is  believed, 
by  a  process  direct  from  the  ore.  and  im- 
ported into  Europe  and  America  for  making 
the  finest  classes  of  edge-tools.  Faraday 
attributed  its  excellence  to  the  presence  of 
a  small  quantity  of  aluminium,  but  more 
recent  analyses  of  samples  have  been  made 
in  which  aluminium  hasnot  been  discovered. 

Wop  (wop),  V.  t    To  whop. 

Old  Osborne  was  highly  delifihted  when  Ceorgy 
tvopped  her  third  boy  in  Russell -square.  TkacAtray. 

Worble  (worl)l),  n.  The  same  as  WomiL 
Word  (w6rd),  n.  [A.  Sax.  v>ord,  tpyrd,  D. 
troord.  O.  wort,  Icel.  Sw.  and  Dan.  ord  (with 
the  usual  loss  of  the  initial  consonant). 
Goth,  vaurd;  cog.  Lith.  varda$,  name;  L. 
v€rbum,  a  word  (whence  verb);  from  a  root 
meaning  to  speak,  seen  also  in  Or.  (v)eir6,  to 
speak.]  1.  A  single  articulate  sotmd,  or  a 
combination  of  articulate  sounds  or  sylla- 
bles, uttered  by  the  human  voice,  and  by 
custom  expressing  an  idea  or  ideas;  the 
smallest  portion  of  human  language  form- 


ing a  grammatical  part  of  speech;  a  vocable; 
a  term. 

They  who  would  advance  in  knowledge,  and  not 
deceive  and  swell  themselves  with  a  little  articulated 
air,  should  lay  down  this  as  a  fundamental  rule,  not 
to  take  words  for  things,  nor  suppose  that  names  in 
books  signify  real  entities  in  nature,  until  they  can 
frame  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  those  entities. 

LocJke. 
2.  The  letter  or  letters  or  other  characters 
written  or  printed  which  represent  such  a 
vocable. —3.  Speech  exchanged;  conversa- 
tion ;  talk ;  discourse :  in  plural.  '  To  give 
words  or  talk  with  the  lord  Hamlet'  Shak. 
4.  Communication:  information;  tidings;  ac- 
count; message:  without  an  article  and  only 
as  a  singular. 

I'll  send  him  certain  word  of  my  success.     SMaJk, 

Yet  1  thy  best  will  all  perform  at  fuU. 
Watch  what  I  see,  and  lightly  bring  thee  word. 

TtnuysoH. 

6.  A  watchword;  a  password;  a  signal;  a 
motto:  generally  the  distinctive  or  import- 
ant word,  term,  or  phrase  adopted  as  a  sig- 
nal or  a  shibboleth.  'Our  ancient  word 
of  courage,  fair  St  George!'  'death's  the 
word;*  'nanging's  the  word.'  Shak.—%.  A 
term  or  phrase  of  command;  an  injunction; 
an  order. 

In  my  time  a  father's  word  was  law.      Tennyson. 

7.  A  term  or  phrase  implying  or  containing 
an  assertion,  declaration,  promise,  or  the 
like  which  involves  the  faith  or  honour  of 
the  utterer  of  it ;  affirmation ;  declaration ; 
promise:  with  possessivea 

111  be  as  good  as  my  word.  Shak. 

They  are  not  men  o'  their  words.  Shak. 

Old  as  I  am.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word.    Dryden. 

Our  royal  word  upon  it. 
He  comes  back  safe.  Tennyson. 

8.  Terms  or  phrases  interchanged  expres- 
sive of  contention,  anger,  reproach:  in  the 
plural,  and  often  qualified  by  high^  hot, 
narsh,  sharp,  Ac. 

Some  words  there  grew  'twizt  Somerset  and  me. 

Shak. 
He  and  I 
Had  once  hard  words  and  parted.        Tennyson. 

9.t  A  brief  or  pithy  remark  or  saying;  a 
motto;  a  proverb. 

The  old  word  is, '  What  the  eye  views  not  the  heart 
rues  not.'  B/.  Hall. 

—ThB  Word,  (a)  the  Scriptures,  or  any  jMut 
of  them. 

The  sword  and  the  word,  do  you  study  them  both, 
master  parson  f  Shak. 

Dropping  the  too  rough  H  in  Hell  and  Heaven, 
To  spread  the  IVord  by  which  himself  had  thriven. 

Tennyson, 

(b)  The  second  person  of  the  Trinity;  the 
Logoa    John  i  1. 

Thou  my  It^an/,  begotten  Son,  by  thee 
This  I  perform.  Milton. 

—Word  for  word,  in  the  exact  words  or 
terms;  in  the  same  words  and  arrange- 
ment; verbatim;  exactly. 

She  with  a  face,  bright  as  for  sin  forgiven. 
Besought  Lavaine  to  write  as  she  devised 
A  letter,  word /or  word.  Tennyson. 

— By  word  qf  mouth,  by  actual  speaking; 
with  the  living  voice;  viva  voce;  orally. 

Ml  write  thee  a  challenge  or  I'll  deliver  thy  indig- 
nation to  him  iy  word  o/  mouth.  Shak. 

—Oood  word,  favourable  account  or  men- 
tion; expressed  good  opinion:  commenda- 
tion; praise;  as,  to  speak  a  good  word  for  a 
person. 

Where  your£-0od  word  cannot  advantage  him, 
Your  slander  never  can  cndnmage  him.     Shak. 

—In  word,  in  mere  phraseology;  in  speech 
only;  in  mere  seeming  or  profession. 

Let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  ton^e :  but  in 
deed  and  in  truth.  i  Jn.  iiL  i8. 

—In  a  word,  in  one  word,  in  one  brief  pithy 
phrase;  briefly:  to  sum  up;  in  short 

In  a  word,  for  far  behind  his  worth. 
Comes  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow ; 
He  is  complete  in  feature  and  in  mind.      Shak. 

—To  have  a  -word  with  a  person,  to  have 
some  conversation  with  him. 

The  friar  and  you  must  have  a  word  anon.    Shak. 

—To  eat  one's  words,  to  retract  what  one 
has  said.  Shak.  —  A  word  and  a  blow,  a 
threat  and  its  Immediate  execution;  extreme 
promptitude  in  action:  used  also  adjec- 
tively. 

t  find  there  is  nothing  but  a  word  and  a  bl/rw  with 
you.  Swtft. 

A  Napoleon-like  promptitude  of  action,  which  the 
unlearned  operatives  described  by  callmij  him  a 
word-and-a-blirtL'  man.  Mrs.  Troliope. 

Wonl(werd).  v.t.  L  To  express  in  words; 
to  style;  to  phrase. 

The  apology  for  the  king  is  the  same,  but  wordal 
with  greater  deference  to  that  great  prince. 

Addison. 


A  city  (Venice)  which  was  to  be  set  like  a  goMen 
clasp  on  the  girdle  of  the  earth,  to  write  her  history 
on  the  white  scrolls  of  the  sea-surges,  and  m  nerd  u 
in  thunder.  Rtukm. 

2.  To  produce  an  affect  upon  by  words;  to 
overpower  by  words;  to  ply  with  worda 

If  one  were  to  be  worded  to  death,  Italian  is  the 
fittest  language,  in  regard  of  the  fluency  and  soft- 
ness of  it  Howell. 

3.  To  make  or  unmake  by  a  word  or  com- 
mand. 'Him  .  .  .  who  could  word  heaven 
and  earth  out  of  nothing,  and  can  when 
he  pleases  word  them  into  nothing  sgain.' 
South.  [Rare.]— 7o  word  it,  to  wrangle;  to 
dispute;  to  contend  in  words. 

He  that  descends  not  to  word  it  with  a  shrew,  does 
worse  than  beat  her.  .Sir  R.  L'F.stranfe. 

Word-book  (wdrd'bqk),  n.  [Modelled  on 
O.  wdrterbueh,  a  dictionary,  lit  a  word- 
book—irdrter,  pi.  of  wort,  a  word,  and  buck, 
a  book.]  A  vocabulary;  a  dictionary;  a  lexi- 
con. 

Word-bound  (wird'bound).  a.  Restrained 
or  restricted  in  speech;  unable  or  unwilling 
to  express  one's  self;  bound  by  one's  word. 

IVord^ound  he  is  not ; 
Hell  teU  it  wiUingly.  J.  BaiUie. 

Word-bQildlng  (wftrd'bUd-lngX  n.  The  for- 
mation, construction,  or  composition  of 
words;  the  process  of  forming  or  msUng 
words. 

Word-catcher  (w6rd'kach-«r),  n.  One  who 
cavils  at  worda  'Each  word-cateher  that 
lives  on  syllablea'    Pope. 

That  miserable  performance  is  now  with  Justice 
considered  only  as  a  beacon  to  word-eatchers  who 
wish  to  become  statesmen.  Macaulay. 

Wordert  (w6rd'«r),  n.  A  speaker.   WhiOxxk. 

WordUy  (wdrd'i-UX  <^v.  In  a  verbose  or 
wordy  manner. 

Wordiness  (w^rd'i-net),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  wordy  or  of  abounding  with 
words. 

Wording  (w6rd'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  ex- 
pressing in  worda— 2.  The  manner  of  ex- 
pressing in  words. 

It  is  believed  the  wording  was  above  his  known 
style  and  orthc^^^phy.  MtUon. 

Wordisht  (w^rd'ish),  a.    Respecting  words; 

verbal.    Sir  P.  Sidney;  Hammond, 
WordlBlinesst(w6rd'ish-nes),  n.  1.  The  state 

or  quality  of  being  wordish.— 2.  Verbosity. 

The  truth  they  hide  by  their  dark  wordishness. 

Sir  R.  Digh 

Wordless  (w6rd1es),  a.  Not  using  words; 
not  speaking;  silent;  speechleaa 

Her  joy  with  heaved-up  hand  she  doth  express. 
And,  wordless,  so  greets  Heaven  for  his  success. 

Shak. 

Word-painter  (w6rd'p&nt-6rX  n.  A  writer 
gifted  with  a  power  of  peculiarly  graphic  or 
vivid  description  or  of  depicting  scenes  or 
events:  one  who  affects  great  picturesque- 
ness  of  style. 

Word-painting  (w6rd'p&nt-ingX  n.  The  act 
of  describing  or  depicting  in  words  vividly 
and  distinctly  so  as  to  bring  the  objects 
clearly  before  the  mind. 

Word-plctore  (wdrd'pik-tfir).  n.  An  accu- 
rate and  vivid  description  of  any  scene  or 
event,  so  that  it  is  brought  clearly  before 
the  mind,  as  if  in  a  picture. 

Wordsmant  (wdrdrman).  n.  One  who  at- 
taches undue  importance  to  words;  one  who 
deals  in  mere  words;  a  verbalist  'Some 
speculative  wardvma^x.*    BushnelL    [Rare.] 

Word-sqnare  (w^rd'skwar),  n.  A  souare 
formed  oy  a  senes  of  words  so  selected  and 
arranged  that  the  letters  spell  each  of  the 
words  when  read  across  or  downwarda 
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A 
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E 
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Word-square. 

Wordy  (wdrdi).  a.  L  Using  many  words; 
verbose;  as,  a  wordy  speaker.  *A  wordy 
orator  .  .  .  making  a  magnificent  speech 
full  of  vain  promisea'  Steele.— 2.  Contain- 
ing many  words;  full  of  worda 

We  need  not  lavish  hours  in  xeordy  periods.  Philt/s. 

3.  Consisting  of  words;  verbal.  'A  face- 
tious snowball,  a  better-natured  missile  far, 
than  many  a  wordy  Jest'  Dickens.  '  A  si- 
lent but  amused  spectator  of  this  wordy 
combat.'    Charlotte  BronU. 

Wordy  (wurd'i),  a.    Worthy.    [Scotch.] 

Wore  (w6r).  pret  of  wear. 

Worlc  (w6rk),  tJ.i.  pret  A  pp.  wrought,  some- 
times worked,  a  late  form,  Uie  first  instance 
we  can  find  of  its  use  being  in  Drydt*n;  ppr. 
working.  [From  the  noun;  formerly  wens, 
wirche,  werehe,  A.  Sax.  wercan,  wirean,  wyr^ 


Fate,  flir,  fat  f»ll;      m6,  met,  h6r;      pine,  pin;      n6te,  not,  miive;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil.  pound;      tt,  8c.  abicoe;       y.  8c.  tey. 
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^an;  prat  worfUe,  pp.  gttoorht.  See  the 
dooil]  L  To  makt  exertion  for  loine  end  or 
purpose;  to  be  engaged  or  employed  on  tome 
task,  Uboar,  du^,  or  the  like;  to  be  occn- 
pled  in  the  performance  of  some  opera- 
tion, process,  or  ondertaldng:  to  use  etforts 
for  attaining  some  aim  or  object;  to  labour; 
tutoa 

If  any  would  not  w»rk,  neither  thould  he  e«t 

a  Thes.  iU.  ta 
My  sweet  mistress 
Weep*  when  she  sees  me  w«rk,  aud  says  such  base- 
ness 
Had  never  like  executor.  SAmJk. 

2.  To  be  customarily  engaged  or  employed 
in  any  business,  trade,  profession,  or  the 
like;  to  hare  more  or  less  permanent  or 
steady  employment;  to  hold  a  situation;  to 
be  in  employment;  to  perform  the  duties  of 
a  worinnan,  man  of  business,  Ac. 

They  that  worJk  in  inc  flax . . .  shall  be  confounded. 

Isa  xlz.  9. 

Z.  To  be  in  motion,  operation,  or  activity; 
to  keep  up  a  continuous  movement  or  ac- 
tion; to  act:  to  perform;  to  operate;  to  be 
not  stationary;  aa,  a  smoothly  tomrking  ma- 
chine. 

Have  you  a  w*rkinf  puhet  Shmk. 

I  am  sick  with  working  of  my  thoughts.     Shmk. 

4.  To  have  or  take  effect;  to  exercise  influ- 
ence; to  be  effective. 

AD  thinfs  W0rk  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God.  Rom.  vuL  aS. 

This  so  wtvHght  upon  the  child,  that  he  after- 
wards desired  to  be  taught  Locke. 

5.  To  be  in  a  condition  of  strong,  violent,  or 
severe  exertion;  to  be  tossed  or  agitated; 
to  move  or  lal>our  heavily;  to  toil;  to  heave; 
to  strain. 

The  sea  wf»M(f  A/ and  was  tempestuous.      Jon.  L  11. 

To  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 
Doth  toork  bke  madness  in  the  brain.     CoUridgt. 

6.  To  make  way  laboriously  and  slowly;  to 
make  progress  with  great  exertion  and  diffi- 
culty; to  proceed  with  a  severe  struggle: 
Kenerally  followed  by  such  adverbs  or  pre- 
positions as  along,  down,  into,  out.  through, 
up,  Ac.  •  Till  body  up  to  spirit  toork.'  Mil- 
ton. 

>Vho  would  trust  chance,  since  all  men  have  the  seeds 
Of  good  and  ill,  which  should  smtA  upward  firstr 

Drydfn. 

7.  To  operate  or  act,  as  a  purgative  or  ca- 
thartic. 

Most  purges  heat  a  little ;  and  all  of  them  w»rk 
best  ...  in  warm  weather  or  in  a  warm  room. 

AT.Orew. 
Ti.  To  ferment,  as  liquors. 

Into  wine  or  beer  put  some  like  substances,  while 
they  W0rJk.  £ae»H. 

—To  work  against,  to  act  in  opposition  to; 
to  oppose  actively. 

Thanks,  but  you  work  ofaitut  jrour  own  desire ; 

For  if  1  could  believe  the  things  you  say 

1  should  but  die  the  sooner.  TennyscH. 

—To  VHtrk  on  or  upon,  to  act  on;  to  influ- 
ence; to  practise  upon;  to  excite;  to  charm. 

Vivien,  being  greeted  fair. 
Would  fisin  have  wrought  upon  his  cloudy  mood 
With  reverent  eyes  mock^oyal,  shakii^  voice. 
And  fluttered  adoration.  Ttnnyson. 

Work  (w«rk),  o.  (.  1.  To  bestow  labour,  toil, 
or  exertion  upon;  to  convert  to  use  by  la- 
bour or  effort;  as,  to  work  a  mine  or  quarry; 
to  work  lime. 

He  could  have  told  them  of  two  or  three  gold 
mines,  and  a  silver  mine,  and  given  the  reason  why 
they  for  bare  to  work  them  at  that  tune.     RaUigk. 

2.  To  produce,  accomplish,  or  acquire  by 
labour;  to  bring  about;  to  effect;  to  perform; 
tf»  do;  as,  to  icorA:  mischief  or  wickedness. 

For  our  light  afflictioo,  which  is  but  for  a  moment, 
worktth  for  US  a  fir  more  cxcecdmg  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory.  a  Cor.  iv.  17. 

One  silly  cross  wrought  all  my  loss.       Shmk, 

Cod,  only  wise,  to  punish  pride  of  wit. 
Among  men's  wits  nath  this  confusion  wrought. 

Siry.  Dttvuj. 
They  say  then  that  I  w*rk*J  miracles.      Tennysom. 

8.  To  put  or  set  in  action,  exertion,  or  mo- 
tion; to  direct  the  action  of;  to  keep  busy 
or  employed;  to  manage;  to  handle;  as,  he 
works  his  horses  and  his  servants  too  se- 
verely. 

Put  forth  thy  utmost  strength,  work  every  nerve. 

Mere  personal  valour  could  not  supply  want  of 
knowledge  in  building  and  worktng  ships. 

Artutknoi. 
The  mariners  aU  'gan  work  the  ropes. 
Where  they  were  wont  to  do.  CMtridgt. 

4.  To  bring  by  action  or  motion  to  any  state, 
the  state  being  expressed  by  an  adjective 
or  other  word. 

So  the  pure  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stains 

Of  nwhing  torrenu  and  descending  raim, 

/^'•rikx  itself  clear,  and  as  it  mas  re&oes.     Addison. 


6.  To  attain  or  make  by  continuous  and  se- 
vere labour,  exertion,  struggle,  or  striving; 
to  force  gradually;  as,  to  work  a  passage 
through  a  cloud. 

Through  winds  and  waves,  and  storms  he  works  his 
way.  Addison. 

6.  To  influence  by  continued  prompting, 
urging,  or  like  means;  to  gain  over;  to  pre- 
vail upon;  to  get  into  one's  control;  to 
manage;  to  lead;  to  induce. 

What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim. 

Shmk. 
if  you  wookl  work  any  man,  know  his  nature  and 
f  aril  tons,  and  so  lead  him.  Baton. 

7.  To  make  into  shape;  to  form;  to  fashion; 
to  mould.  'Cloud-towers  by^hostly  ma- 
sons wrought'  Tennyson,  '  Wrought  with 
human  hands  the  creed.'  Tsnnyson.—S.  To 
embroider.  *  Napkin  wrought  with  horse  and 
bound'  Tennyson.  'A  tent  of  satin  ela- 
borately wrought '  Tennyson.  —0.  To  operate 
on,  as  a  purgative  or  other  drug;  to  purge. 

10.  To  excite  bv  degrees ;  to  throw  into  a 
state  of  perturbation;  to  agitate  violentiy; 
as,  to  work  one's  self  into  a  rage.  '  Some 
passion  that  works  him  strongly.     Shak, 

Then  must  you  speak  .  .  . 
Of  one  not  easily  Jealous,  but  being  wrought 
Perplexed  in  the  extreme.  Shak. 

The  two  friends  had  wrought  themselves  to  such 
an  habitual  tenderness  for  tlie  children  under  their 
direction,  that  each  of  them  had  the  real  passion  of 
a  father.  Addison. 

11.  To  cause  to  ferment,  as  liquor— To  work 
a  passage  {naut),  to  give  one's  work  or  ser- 
vices as  an  equivalent  for  passage-money.— 
To  work  in  or  into,  (a)  to  intermix,  as  one 
material  with  another,  in  the  process  of 
manufacture  or  the  like;  to  interlace;  to 
weave  in ;  as,  he  worked  the  good  yam  m 
with  the  bad.  (6)  To  cause  to  enter  or  pene- 
trate by  repeated  efforts;  as,  the  tool  was 
slowly  worked  in.  (e)  To  introduce  artfully; 
to  cause  to  make  way  unobservedly ;  to  in- 
sinuate ;  as,  he  easily  toorks  himself  into  fa- 
vour or  confidence  by  his  plausibility,  (d) 
To  change  or  alter  by  a  gradual  process. 

Thb  imperious  man  will  work  us  all 
From  princes  into  pages.  Shak. 

—To  work  of,  to  remove,  free  from,  or  get 
rid  of,  as  by  continued  labour,  exertion,  or 
bv  some  gradual  process;  as.  the  impurities 
ox  the  liquor  are  wrought  off  by  fermenta- 
tion.—To  work  out,  (a)  to  effect  by  continued 
l^Mur  or  exertion;  to  accomplish. 

IVork  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  tremb- 
Ung.  Phil.  iL  13. 

O  lift  your  natures  up : 
Embrace  our  aims:  work  out  your' freedom. 

Tennyson. 

(6)  To  solve,  as  a  problem. 

*M.— Malvolio;  M.— why.  that  begins  my  name*— 
'  Did  not  1  say  he  would  work  it  out  f  Shak. 

(c)  To  erase;  to  efface;  to  remove. 

Tears  of  joy  for  your  returning  spilt 

fV(>rk  out  and  expltte  our  former  guilt     Zhyden. 

(d)  To  exhaust  by  drawing  all  the  useful  ma- 
terial; as,  to  work  out  a  mine  or  ouarry.— 
To  work  up,  (a)  to  stir  up;  to  raise;  to  excite; 
to  agitate. 

That  which  is  wanting  to  work  uf  the  pity  to  a 
greater  height,  was  not  afforded  me  of  the  story. 

Dryden. 

This  lake  resembles  a  sea,  when  worktd  up  by 
storms.  Addison. 

(6)  To  use  up  in  the  process  of  manufacture 
or  the  liice ;  to  expend  in  any  work ;  as,  we 
have  worked  up  all  our  materials. 

The  industry  of  the  people  works  up  all  their  na- 
tive commodities  to  the  last  degree  of  manufacture. 

Sw\^. 

(e)  To  expand;  to  enlarge;  to  elaborate;  as, 
to  work  up  a  story  or  article  from  a  few 
hints,  (d)  To  exhaust  the  strength  or  energy 
of  by  too  heavv  or  continuous  toil;  to  weary 
or  fatigue  by  bard  work ;  as,  three  months 
at  that  employment  will  completely  wori; 
him  up. 

Work  (w6rk),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wore,  weore,  were, 
D.  werk.l^X.  and  8w.  verk,  Dan.  vaerk,  G. 
werkt  O.H.O.  wereh,  werah,  work;  from 
same  root  as  Gr.  (v)ergon,  work,  eorga,  I  have 
done.]  1.  Exertion  of  strength,  energy,  or 
other  faculty,  physical  or  mental ;  effort  or 
activity  directed  to  some  purpose  or  end; 
toil;  labour;  employment 

I  am  not  vet  of  Percy's  mind,  the  Hotspur  of  the 
North :  he  that  kills  me  some  six  or  seven  dozen  tk 
Scots  at  a  breakfast,  washes  his  hands,  and  says  to 
his  wife.  *  Fie  upon  tltis  quiet  life  I  I  want  work.' 

Shak. 
Man.  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed.  Miiton. 

2.  The  matter  upon  which  one  is  emploved. 
engaged,  or  labouring;  anything  upon  which 
labour  is  expended;  that  which  engages 


one's  time  or  attention;  any  project  in  m'hich 
one  is  engaged ;  an  undertaking ;  an  enter- 
prise; a  task. 
Now,  by  St.  Paul,  the  work  goes  bravely  on.  Shak. 

8.  That  which  is  done;  that  which  proceeds 
from  agency;  performance;  action;  deed; 
feat;  achievement. 

It  is  a  damned  and  a  bloody  work; 

The  graceless  action  of  a  heavy  hand, 

If  tliat  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand.         Shak. 

4.  That  which  is  made,  manufactured,  or 
produced;  an  article,  piece  of  goods,  fabric 
or  structure  produced;  a  product  of  natura 
or  art 

The  work  some  praise. 
And  some  the  architect  MUton, 

O  fairest  of  creation  t  last  and  best 
Of  all  God's  wtrks.  Milton. 

Hence,  specifically,  (a)  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  mental  labour;  a  literary  or  ar- 
tistic performance ;  a  composition ;  as,  the 
works  of  Addison;  the  works  of  Mozart 

Yon  are  rapt,  sir,  in  some  W9rk,  some  dedication 
To  the  great  lord.  Shak. 

(6)  Flowers  or  figures  wrought  with  the 
needle;  embroidery. 


I  am  rlad  I  have  found  this  napkin, 
...  "11  have  the  work  ta'en  out. 
And  give  t  lago. 


Shak. 


(e)  Some  extensive  engineering  structure,  as 
a  dock,  embankment,  bridge,  fortifications, 
and  the  like. 

I  will  be  walking  on  the  works  (>-fortifications). 

Shak. 

6.  An  industrial  or  manufacturing  e«tab- 
lishment ;  any  establishment  where  labour 
is  carried  on  extensively  or  in  different  de- 
partments; as,  an  iron  ivor^r;  a  gas  work, 
^kc .  the  plural  trorjfcv  being  often  applied  to 
one  such  establishment— 0.  Manner  of  work- 
ing; management;  treatment 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  what  work  our  adversaries 
make  with  this  innocent  canon.  StUltHgJteet. 

7.  In  mining,  ores  before  they  are  cleansed 
and  dressed. —  &  pi.  In  theol.  morsl  duties 
or  external  performances,  as  distinct  from 
faith  or  grace  as  a  ground  for  pardon  or 
Justification. 

For  by  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith ;  and  that 
not  of  yourselves ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God :  not  of  works, 
lest  any  man  should  boast.  Eph.  it  8,  9. 

9.  In  meeh.  tiie  overcoming  of  resistance; 
the  result  of  one  force  overcoming  another; 
the  act  of  produeint;  a  change  of  cont1(:ura- 
tion  in  a  system  iu  opposition  to  a  foree 
which  resists  that  change.  By  English  phy- 
sicists a  unit  €(f  work  is  taken  as  a  weight  of 
one  pound  lifted  one  foot  In  raising  a 
pound  weight  one  foot  work  is  done  against 
the  force  of  gravity,  and  thus  a  definite 
amount  of  energy  has  been  placed  in  the 
pound  of  matter  which  it  is  capable  of 
giving  out  again  in  falling  the  foot  which  it 
has  been  raised.— Stm.  Labour,  toil,  drudg- 
ery, employment,  occupation,  action,  per- 
formance, feat,  achievement,  composition, 
book,  volume,  production. 

WorkaUe  (w6rVa-blX  a-  That  can  be  worked 
or  that  is  worth  working ;  as,  a  toorkabU 
mine:  workable  coaL  'Clay  .  .  .  soft  and 
workaJble.'    Aseham. 

Workaday  (w6rk'a-dft),  a.  Working-day; 
every-day ;  plodding ;  toiling.  '  Workaday 
humanity.'    Dickens. 

Work-bajg  (w^rk'bag),  n.  A  small  Iwg  used 
by  ladles  for  containing  needle- work,  Ac.; 
a  reticule. 

Work-box  (wSrk'boks),  n.  A  small  box  for 
holding  needle-work,  &o. 

Work-day  (w6rk'da),  n.  A  day  for  work;  a 
working-day. 

Worker  (w6rk'6r),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  works,  performs,  acts,  or  does;  a 
labourer;  a  toiler;  a  performer.  'False 
aposties.  deceitful  workers.'  2  Cor.  xi.  18w 
'Beware  of  evil  workers.'    PhiL  ill  2. 

Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping 

something  new; 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things 

that  they  snail  do.  TeHuyso$i. 

Specifically— 2.  A  working  bee.    See  BEE. 

Work-fellow  (w^rk'fel-ld).  n.  One  engaged 
in  the  same  work  with  another.  Bom.  xvL 
21. 

Work-folk,  Work-folkB  (w^rk'fdk.  wdrk'- 
fOksX  n.  pi.  Persons  engaged  in  manual 
labour.  '  Oversee  ray  work-folks. '  Beau, 
d:  FL 

Workfol  (wSrk'fnlX  a.  Full  of  work ;  labo- 
rious; industrioua    Diekens.    [Bare.] 

WorkbouM  (wArkliousX  n.  l.  A  house  for 
wOTk;  a  manufactory. 

Protogenes  had  his  workhouse  in  a  gardes  oat  of 
town.  Dryden. 


ch,  eAaia;     6h,  8c.  locA;     g,  ^;     J,  >ob;     ft,  FT.  ton;     ng.  aitv;     ra,  CAen;  th,  tAin;     w,  toig;    wh,  wAig;    ih,  ajrure.— See  Kbt. 
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2.  A  hooM  in  which  able-bodied  paapers 
mre  compelled  to  woric  Under  the  old 
poor-laws  of  England,  there  wa«  a  work- 
hoose  in  each  parish,  partaking  of  Uie 
character  of  a  bridewell,  where  Indigent, 
▼agrant,  and  idle  people  were  set  to  work, 
and  supplied  with  food  and  clothing,  or 
what  is  termed  indoor  relUf.  Some  were 
used  as  places  of  confinement  for  rogues 
and  vagabonds,  who  were  there  confined 
and  compelled  to  labour;  whilst  others  were 
large  almshouses  for  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  the  indigent  Previous  to  the 
passing  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  in 
1834,  these  workhouses  were  described  as, 
generally  speaking,  nuraeriea  of  idleness, 
ignorance,  and  vice.  By  the  act  alluded  to 
parishes  were  united  for  the  better  manage- 
ment of  workhouses,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
poor-law  unions  with  their  workhouses,  ca- 

Kble  of  containing  from  100  to  600  inmates, 
these  establishments  a  suitable  classifi- 
cation of  the  pauper  inmates  has  been  ef- 
fected, and  proper  government  and  disci- 
pline instituted  1'he  paupers  of  the  several 
classes  are  kept  employed  according  to  their 
capacity  and  ability.  Religious  and  secular 
instruction  is  supplied,  habits  of  industry, 
cleanliness,  and  order  are  enforced;  and 
wholesome  food  and  sufficient  clothing  are 
furnished. 

Hast  thou  suflTered  at  any  time  by  Tagabonds  and 
pilfererst  Esteem  and  promote  those  useful  charities 
which  remove  such  pests  into  prisons  and  wtrk' 
Mcuses.  Bf.  AtUrbury. 

Working  (w^rk'lng),  0.  and  a.  1.  Enga^^ 
in  or  devoted  to  bodily  toil;  as,  the  tPorJnng 
classes.— 2.  Laborious;  industrious;  diligent 
in  one's  calling.— 3.  Taking  an  active  part 
in  a  business;  as,  a  workina  partner. 

Working  (w^rk'ing).  n.  1.  The  act  of  labour- 
ing.  —  2. Fermentation.— 8.  Movement; oper- 
ation; as,  the  toorking*  of  fancy. 

As  the  spoke,  she  read  the  rvarkingt  oKh^t  sister's 
face.  Ld,  I^yttmt. 

In  the  fictitious  garb  of  his  narrative,  he  has  clothed 
the  inmost  workings  of  his  heart.  Lever. 

Working-l)6am(w6rk'ing-bdm),n.  In madi. 
see  under  Beam. 

Working-class  (wArk'ing-klasX  it.  A  col- 
lective name  for  those  who  earn  their  bread 
by  manual  labour,  such  as  mechanics,  la- 
bourers, and  others  who  work  for  daily  or 
weekly  wages:  generally  used  in  the  plural. 

WorklllK-day  (wSrk'ing-da).  n.  1.  Any  day 
on  which  work  is  ordinarily  performed,  as 
distinguished  from  Sundays  and  holidays. 

•Will  you  have  me.  ladyf '— *No,  my  lord,  unless  I 
mif{ht  have  another  for  workitig-days  :  your  Krace  is 
too  costly  to  wear  ever>  day.'  Shah. 

2.  That  part  of  the  day  devoted  or  allotted 
to  work  or  labour;  the  time  each  day  in 
which  work  is  actually  carried  on ;  as,  the 
workmen  agitated  for  a  working-day  of  eight 
hours. 

Working-day  (w6rk1ng-daX  a.  Relating 
to  days  on  which  work  is  done :  as  opposed 
to  Sundays  or  holidays;  everyday;  plodding: 
laborious.  'This  uforking-day  world.'  Shai. 

Working-drawing  (w6rk'ing-dr»-ing),n.  A 
drawing  or  plan,  as  of  the  whole  or  part  of 
a  structure,  machine,  or  the  like,  drawn  to 
a  specified  scale,  and  in  such  detail  as  to 
form  a  guide  for  the  construction  of  the  ob- 
ject represented. 

Working-house  (w6rk1nghous).n.  A  work- 
shop; a  factory. 
In  the  quick  for^e  and  worJtinf-kfiuse  ot  thotight 

Working-party  (w6rk'ing-piir-tO.  n.  Milit 
a  party  of  soldiers  told  otf  to  some  piece  of 
work  foreign  to  their  ordinary  duties.  Men 
M»  employed  receive  a  small  sum,  gener- 
Hlly  4^.,  extra  daily. 

Working -point  (  w6rk'ing-point ).  n.  In 
waeh.  that  part  of  a  machine  at  which  the 
effect  required  is  produced. 

WorklesB  (werkaes).  a.  1.  Without  work ; 
not  working. —2.  Without  works:  not  car- 
ried out  or  exemplified  in  worka.  'Idle 
icorkU9$  faith.'    Sir  T.  More. 

Workman  (w^rk'manX  n.    1.  Anv  man  em- 

f>loyed  in  work  or  labour,  especially  manual 
nl>our;  a  labourer;  a  toiler;  a  worker.  The 
term  is  frequently  restricted  to  handicrafts- 
men, as  mechnnicB,  artisans.  &c.,  so  as  to 
exclude  unskilled  labourers,  farm  hands. 
Ac 

The  workman  worthy  is  his  hire.      Chancer. 

2  By  way  of  eminence,  a  skilful  artificer  or 
op«*mtor. 

Workmanlike  (wSrk'man-nkX  a.  like  or 
becoming  a  skilful  workman ;  akil/ul ;  well 
performed.    Drayton. 


Workmanly  (w^rk'man-liX  a.  Skilful;  well 
performed;  workmanlike. 

Workmanly  (w6rk'man-li).  adv.  In  a  skil- 
ful manner;  in  a  manner  becoming  a  work- 
man.   Shak. 

Workmanship  (w^rk'man-ship),  n.  1.  The 
art  or  skill  of  a  workman;  the  execution 
or  manner  of  making  anything;  operative 
skill 

Beauty  is  nature's  brae,  and  must  be  shown  .  .  . 
Where  most  luay  wonder  at  the  tvorkmamhip. 

Muton. 
If  there  were  no  metals,  'tis  a  mystery  to  me  how 
Tultalcain  could  ever  have  taught  toe  •workmanship 
and  use  of  them.  h 'eoatvard. 

2.  The  result  or  objecta  produced  by  a  work- 
man, artificer,  or  operator.  'Skilled  in 
v?orkmaTuhip  emboased '    Sptnter. 

What  more  reasonable  than  to  think  that  if  we  be 
Cod's  worktHanski/  he  shall  set  this  mark  of  himself 
upon  all  reasonable  creatures.  Tillotion. 

Workmaster  (w«rk'mas-t«rX  n.  The  author, 
producer,  performer,  or  designer  of  a  work, 
especially  of  a  great  or  important  work ;  a 
person  well  skilled  in  work;  a  skilled  work- 
man or  artificer. 

Thy  desire,  which  tends  to  know 
The  works  of  God,  thereby  to  glorify 
The  great  IVork-masUr^  leads  to  no  excess. 

MiUon. 

Work-people  ( w6rk'pe-pl ),  n.  People  en- 
gaged in  work  or  labour,  particularly  in 
manual  labour. 

Workshop  (w^rk'shop).  n.  A  shop  or  build- 
ing where  a  workman,  a  mechanic,  or  arti- 
ficer, or  a  number  of  such  individuals,  carry 
on  their  work ;  a  place  where  any  work  or 
handicraft  is  carried  on. 

Supreme  beauty  is  seldom  found  in  cottages  or 
workskopt.  yoknson. 

Work-table  (w«rk't&-blX  n.  A  small  table 
containing  drawers  and  other  conveniences 
for  ladies,  in  respect  of  their  needle-work. 

Workwoman  (w6rk'wn-man),  n.  1.  A  wo- 
man who  performs  any  work.— 2. t  A  woman 
skilled  in  needle-work.    Spenser. 

Workydayt  (wSrk'i-dft),  n.  [A  corruption 
of  working  aay.]  A  day  devoted  to  the 
ordinary  business  of  life;  a  working-day. 

Holyd.-»ys,  If  haply  she  were  gone. 
Like  workydayt,  I  wish  would  soon  Be  done.    Gay. 

Workydayt  (wfirk'i-d&X  «•    Working-day; 

J  clodding;  ordinary;  prtMaic.  'A  vmkyday 
ortune.  Shak. 
World  (w6rld).  n.  [A.  Sax.  world,  teorold, 
weorold,  O.  Sax.  werold,  D.  tPfreld.  Icel  vrrold. 
Sw.  verld,  O.  H.  O.  wereUt^  teerolt,  worolt, 
Mod.  O.  toelt.  The  word  is  clearly  a  com- 
pound meaning  lit.  man-age,  age  of  man, 
hence  generation,  age.  course  of  time,  world. 
Its  elements  are  A.  Sax.  wer^  a  man  (as  in 
wergild),  and  eld^  yld,  age,  akin  to  old; 
Icel.  verr,  a  man.  and  old,  age  Wer  is  cog- 
nate with  L.  vir,  a  man,  whence  tirilf, 
virhie.  In  the  phrase  'world  without  end,' 
the  old  sense  of  time  is  still  retained.  In 
like  manner  'the  age'  means  the  world  or 
people  of  the  present  day.]  L  The  whole 
system  of  created  things ;  all  created  exis- 
tences; the  whole  creation;  the  universe. 

World  is  the  great  collective  idea  of  all  bodies 
whatever.  Locke. 

2.  Any  celestial  orb  or  plnnetary  body,  espe- 
cially considered  ns  peopled,  and  as  the  scene 
of  interents  kindred  to  those  of  mankind. 
'The  lucid  interspace  of  tcorld  and  world.' 
Tennyson. 

But  thou  shalt  flourish  In  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amidst  the  wars  of  elements. 
The  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crash  of  wprlds. 

ylJ.iison. 

3.  The  earth  and  all  created  things  thereon; 
the  terraqueous  globe. 

So  he  the  n-orld 
Built  on  circumfluous  waters  calm.        Xtilton. 

Ferdinand  Macrcllans  was  the  first  thflt  entom- 
passed  the  whole  world.  Ilt_\hn. 

4.  That  part  of  the  globe  generally  known; 
a  large  portion  or  division  of  the  globe;  as, 
the  Old  World  (  =  the  eastern  hemisphere): 
the  New  ITorW  ( -  the  western  hemisphere); 
the  Roman  tcorld  —b.  The  earth  considered 
as  the  scene  of  man's  present  existence,  or 
the  sphere  of  human  action;  the  present 
state  of  existence. 

All  the  iKorWi  a  stage.  Skak. 

This  world  is  all  a  flc etinn  show. 
For  man's  iilusi^tn  given.  Moort. 

6.  Any  state  or  sphere  of  existence;  any 
wide  scene  of  life  or  action;  as.  a  future 
trorW;  the  iforW  to  come.  'A  creature 
moving  about  in  tror^  not  realized.*  Worde- 
worth. 

Me  in>d  each  art.  reproved  each  dull  delay. 

Allured  to  better  worlds  and  led  the  w.\v 

Goldsmith. 


Each  matin  bell,  the  Baron  taith. 

Knells  us  back  to  a  n-orid  of  death.    Qolerklge. 

7.  The  inhabitants  of  this  world  in  general; 
the  human  race;  humanity;  maukiud. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  wltolc  tforlii  kin. 

The  toorld  Is  ashamed  of  being  virtuous.    .Wrwr. 

Ye  think  the  rustic  cackle  of  your  bourg 
The  murmur  of  the  world  Tennyson. 

8.  The  public ;  society ;  people  generally ; 
the  people  among  whom  one  lives. 

For  still  the  world  prev.iiled,  and  its  dread  taugk 
Which  scarce  ilic  lirni  philosopher  can  scorn. 

Thomson, 
I  have  not  loved  the  -morU,  nor  the  ■world  me. 

Hyrvn. 

d.  A  certain  section,  portion,  or  class  of  men 
considered  as  a  separate  or  independent 
whole;  a  number  or  body  of  people  united 
by  a  common  faith,  cause,  aim,  object, 
pursuit,  or  the  like;  as,  the  religious  irorfd; 
the  Christian  world;  the  heathen  %porld;  the 
political,  literary,  or  scientific  world.  'More 
ambitious  to  figui-e  in  the  beau-monde  than 
in  the  world  of  lettera.*    IT.  Irving. 

There  is  a  constant  dcmaad  ia  die  (ashionable 
world  for  novelty.  /f  .  Irvtmg. 

10.  Public  or  social  life;  lift  in  society;  in- 
tercourse with  one's  fellow*. 

Hence  banished,  is  benished  from  tlie  wttU.  Skak 
Happy  is  she  that  from  die  wrid  retires.    WmUtr. 

Thus  let  me  live  unseen,  «Mikna«a, 
Thus  unlainented  let  me  die. 

Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 
Tell  where  I  Ue.  Pope. 

11.  That  which  pertains  to  the  earth  or  to 
this  present  state  of  existence  merely;  secu- 
lar affairs  or  interests;  the  concerns  of  this 
life,  as  opposed  to  those  of  the  future  life 

Love  not  the  worlds  neither  the  things  that  arc  hi 
rtie  world.  If  any  man  love  the  world  the  lo»e  of 
the  Father  is  not  in  him.  1  Jn.  U.  1$. 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon. 
Getting  and  spending,  we  Uy  waste  our  powers. 

ik'ofdrwortk. 

12.  That  part  of  mankind  wholly  devoted  to 
the  affairs  of  this  life;  the  people  exclu- 
sively interested  in  secular  afiairs;  those 
concerned  merely  for  the  interests  and  plea- 
sures of  the  present  state  of  existence;  the 
unregenerate  or  ungodly  part  of  humanity. 

I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  them  which  thmt 
hast  given  me.  Jn.  sviL  9. 

IS.  The  ways  and  manners  of  men;  the  prac- 
tices of  life:  the  habits,  customs,  and  ussges 
of  society;  social  life  in  its  various  aspects. 

*Tis  net  good  that  children  should  know  any 
wickedness ;  old  folks,  you  know,  have  discretKMt.  as 
they  say,  and  know  the  world.  Shak. 

The  girl  might  pass  if  we  could  get  her 
To  know  the  world  a  little  better. 
To  know  the  worldl  a  modem  phnae 
For  visits,  ombre.  t>alls,  and  plays.     Swi/t 

He  had  seen  the  world,  and  mingled  with  society, 
yet  retained  the  strong  eccentriaties  of  a  man  who 
nad  lived  much  alone.  H^.  Irmmt 

14.  A  course  of  life;  a  career. 

Persons  of  conscience  will  be  afraid  to  bcria  the 
world  unjustly.  JiieMmrdsom. 

15.  The  current  of  eventa.  especially  as 
affecting  the  individual;  dmimstances  or 
affairs,  particularly  those  closelv  relating  to 
one's  self.  '  How  goes  the  tcorld  with  thee?' 
'  How  the  vtorld  is  changed  with  yoo.'  Shak 

16.  Any  system  of  more  or  leaa  complexity 
or  development,  characterized  by  harmony, 
order,  or  completeness;  anything  forming 
an  organic  whole;  a  microcosm. 

Man  is  one  world,  and  hath 
Another  to  attend  him.  G.  Herbtrt, 

Bo<^.  dreams  are  each  a  world:  aad  books,  we 

know. 
Are  a  substantial  world  both  pure  and  good. 

tt'ordtworik 

17.  Sphere;  domain: province:  refirion;  realm 
as,  tne  world  of  dreams;  the  wwid  of  art 

Will  one  beam  be  less  intense 
When  thy  peculiar  difference 
Is  cancelled  in  the  world  of  sense?     Tmnyton 

18.  Emblem  of  immensity  or  grefttnen;  a 
great  multitude  or  quantity;  a  great  degree 
or  measure.  'A  world  oi  vile  faults.*  'A 
wnrld  of  torments. '  '  A  world  of  company  * 
'His  youthful  hose  ...  a  world  too  wide 
for  his  shrunk  shanks.'    Shak. 

It  costmea»«»rAf  of  «ne.         Tenn^tom. 

19.  Used  in  emphatic  phrases  exnressiiif 
wonder,  astonish  men  t,  surprise.  4c  ;  as. 
what  in  the  world  am  I  to  dt»?  how  In  all 
the  world  did  you  get  there?-  World  wiik- 
out  end,  to  all  eternity;  eternally;  naosas- 
ingly. 

This  roan  .  .  .  thinks  by  talking  worM  wMmU 
end.  to  make  good  his  integrity.  MtOom. 

—AU  the  uforld.  the  whole  world,  the  sm 
of  what  the  world  contains;  the  repreeenU- 
tive  or  equivalent  of  all  worldly  possessioos; 


Fate,  fir,  fat,  ffU;       mi,  met,  hit;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;     tfibe,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound:       q,  8c  abtcae;      S,  8c  ley. 
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as,  she  is  aU  the  world  to  nie;  to  gain  the 
y/hoU  mnid.-For  all  the  world,  exactly; 
precisely;  entirely. 

He  w«s/kr  «//  tkf  wfid  Uke  a  forked  radish. 

SM«k. 
—The  woriSe  end,  the  remotest  part  of  the 
earth ;  the  roost  distant  regions.— iltt  the 
world  and  hit  w\fe,  ererybody;  sometlmea, 
everybody  worth  speaking  about 

Madam*  who  were  the  company  t— Why.  there  was 
mU  th*  W0rlti  mmd  hit  ttn/t.  Sw^fl. 

AU  tht  w*rtd  attd  JUi  vift  aad  daughter  leave 
cartl^  DiektHS. 

—To  go  to  the  world,  an  old  phrase  signify- 
ing to  get  married. 

Thuft/«r#  every  eoc  «r  UU  wrU,  but  I— I  may  sit 
in  a  coruer  and  cry,  h«itfli*bo,  for  a  husband. 

Skak. 

Hence  the  expression  woman  i^  tike  world 
<^=  married  womanX  need  by  Audrey  in  A§ 
You  Like  It. 

I  hope  it  is  no  dishonest  deslro  to  desire  to  be  a 
W0man  tftht  wrtd.  Shak. 

Urorld-hardened (w^rldliirdnd). a.  Hard- 
ened by  the  love  of  worldly  things. 

'WorldUnass  (wdrldli-nes).  n.  The  state  of 
being  worldly,  or  of  being  addicted  to  tern- 
ponu  gain«  advantage,  or  enjoyment;  an 
unduly  strong  passion  or  craving  for  the 
good  things  of  this  life  to  the  exclusion  of  a 
aestre  for  the  better  things  of  the  life  to 
come.    Jet.  Taylor. 

Wmldllngiw^ndlingX  n.  [World,  and  term. 
-ling.  ]  One  who  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  airairs  and  interests  of  this  life;  one 
whose  whole  mind  is  bent  on  gaining  tem- 
poral possessions,  advantages,  or  enjov- 
menta:  one  whose  thoughts  are  entirely 
taken  up  with  the  interests  or  concerns  of 
the  present  existence. 

God  of  the  world  and  wrUUintrt  I  me  caB. 

Great  Mammon,  greatest  god  below  the  sky. 

Sfmstr. 
The  covetens  w»rUlinr,  in  his  anxioits  mind. 
TUnka  only  on  the  wealth  he  left  behind.    Drydtn. 

Worldly  (werldliX  a.  1.  ReUting  or  be- 
longing  to  the  world,  or  to  the  present  state 
of  existence;  temporal;  secular;  human. 
'  Worldlff  chances  and  mishaps  '    Shak. 

Fe«r  no  more  tKe  heat  o'  the  sm 
Nnr  the  funous  winter's  rages ; 
Thou  thy  utarldfy  ta%k  hast  done.       Shak. 

\V\xh  all  my  w0rUly  goods  I  thee  endow. 

Common  Prttytr. 

^  Devoted  to,  interested  in.  or  connected 
with  this  present  life,  and  its  cares,  advan- 
tages, or  pleasures,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
of  a  future  life;  desirous  of  temporal  bene- 
fit or  enjoyment  merely ;  earthly,  as  opposed 
to  heavenly  or  ipiritual;  carnal;  sordid; 
vile;  as,  worldly  lusts,  cares,  affections, 
{Measures,  Ac. ;  worldly  men.  *  To  live  sectire, 
WM'Wy.  and  dissolute.'  MUton.  'Interest, 
pride,  worldly  honour.'    Dryden. 

When  we  have  called  off  our  thoughts  from  worldly 
put%\ut%  and  engagements,  then,  and  not  tiU  then, 
are  we  at  liberty  to  ix  them  oa  tti«  beat,  the  roost 
deserving  and  desirable  of  objects,  G^  AtUHmrj. 

Worldly  (w«rldli),  ode.  In  a  worldly  man- 
ner; with  relation  to  this  life. 

Sobvening  "morldiy  luof  aad  w9rUif  wise 
By  nniply  meek.  MiUom. 

B«  wisely  wrtdly,  be  not  worldfy  wise.    Qmmrin. 

Worldly-minded  (w^rldli-mlnd-ed).  a.  De- 
voted to  the  acquisition  of  property  and  to 
temporal  enjoyments 

Worldly-mlndadiiMi  (w«rid'li-mlnd-ed- 
nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
worldly;  a  predominating  love  and  pursuit 
of  this  world's  goods,  to  the  exclusion  of 
piety  and  sttention  to  spiritual  concerns. 
Bp.  Sanderson. 

World-Bliarort  (wMd'sh&r-^X  fk  A  sharer 
of  the  earth. 

World-weartod(w«rld'w<.rid%«.  Tired  of 
the  worM. 

World-Wide  (w«rld'wldX  a.  Wide  aa  the 
world:  extending  over  or  pervading  all  the 
world;  widely  spread;  as,  world-wuie  fame. 

Worm  (w*nn),  n.  (A  Sax.  tpyrns.  a  worm, 
or  very  commonly  a  serpent,  a  dragon,  or 
similar  monster;  D.  wortn,  O.  umrm,  Ooth. 
raiirms.  Icel  ormr,  Dan  and  Sw.  orm  (with 
usual  loss  of  initial  v):  cog.  L.  vermit,  a 
worm  (|^ whence  vermieular  and  vermin); 
Lith.  kvrtninin.  Ir  eruinxh,  Skr.  kriini,  a 
worm  (the  lost  word  being  the  ultimate 
origin  of  crimson,  carmine).  The  word  has 
lost  an  initial  ;;uttunil,  and  is  referred  to  a 
riKit  kar,  to  move,  seen  also  In  L  eurro,  to 
run.)  1.  A  terra  loosely  applied  to  any 
small  creeping  animal  or  rejptile,  entirely 
wanting  feet  or  having  but  very  short  ones, 
including  snc^h  variotu  forms  as  the  earth- 
worm; the  larv»  or  grubs  of  certain  insects. 


as  caterpillars,  maggots.  ^. ;  intestinal  pa- 
rasites, as  the  tape- worm,  thread-worm.  dec. ; 
certain  lacertilians,  as  the  blind-worm,  Ac. 
2.t  A  serpent;  a  snake. 

Hast  thou  the  pretty  worm  of  Nilus  there. 
That  kUls  and  patiis  not?  Shmk. 

O  Eve,  hi  evil  hour  didst  thou  give  ear 
To  that  faltte  *H>rm.  Mitton. 

8.  fl.  A  term  applied  formerly  by  English 
soologists  as  etiuivalent  to  the  Linniean 
class  of  animals  Vermea  See  Vkrhis.— 
4.  pf,  A  name  specifically  applied  to  the 
Sntoeoa,  or  thai  division  of  parasitic  ani- 
mals which  exist  chiefly  in  the  intestines, 
but  sometimes  in  the  tissues  of  the  organs 
of  other  animals;  also  to  the  disease  due 
to  the  presence  of  such  parasites.  —  6.  Fig. 
something  that  slowly  and  silently  eats  or 
works  its  way  internally  to  the  destruction 
or  pain  of  the  object  affected:  as,  (a)  em- 
blematic of  corruption,  decay,  or  death. 

l'hu&  chides  she  Death. 
'  Griro<gnnning  ghust,  earth's  worm  what  dost  thou 

mean. 
To  stUIe  beauty  and  to  steal  his  brcatht'     Shmk, 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf. 
The  flowers  and  fruit*  of  love  are  gone. 

The  worm,  the  canker,  and  tha  grid^ 
Are  mine  alone.  Byron. 

(ft)  Emblematic  of  the  gnawing  torments  of 

conscience;  remorse. 

The  worm  of  conscience  still  begnaw  thy  soaL 

Shitk. 

6.  An  epithet  of  scorn,  disgust,  contempt, 
sometimes  of  contemptuous  pity:  a  poor, 
grovelling,  despised,  debased  creature;  also, 
a  person  who  silently,  slowlv,  and  persist- 
ently works  or  studies;  as,  a  book-tDorm. 

Vile  worm,  then  waM  o'erkwkcd  even  in  thy  birth. 

Shak. 

7.  Anything  resembling  a  worm  in  appear- 
ance, especially  when  in  motion;  anything 
vermicular  or  spiral:  as,  (a)  the  spiral  of  a 
corkscrew.  (&)  The  thread  on  the  shaft  or 
core  of  a  screw,  (e)  An  instrument  consist- 
ing of  two  branches  of  iron  or  steel  twisted 
in  reverse  directions  and  attached  to  a  staff: 
used  for  extracting  the  cartridge  from  a 
cannon  when  it  is  not  desired  to  explode 
the  charge.  (<!)  A  spiral  wire  on  the  end  of 
a  ramrod  for  withdrawing  a  charge  from 
a  musket.  Ac.  ie)  The  spiral  pipe  in  a  still 
or  condenser  placed  in  a  vessel  of  cold 
water,  and  through  which  the  vapour  is 
conducted  to  cool  and  condense  it.  See 
Still.  (/)  A  small  vermicular  ligament 
under  the  tongue  of  a  dog.  This  ligament 
is  frequently  cut  out  when  the  animal  is 
young,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  a  dis- 
position to  gnaw  at  everythiuff.  The  oper- 
ation was  formerly  supposed  to  prevent 
rabies  or  madness. 

There  is  one  easy  artifice 

That  seldom  has  been  known  to  miss; 

To  snarl  at  all  things  right  or  wrong. 

Like  a  mad  dog  tliat  hM  a  worm  xk%  tongwe. 

S.MmiUr. 

Worm  (wArm),  tx.  1.  To  advance  by  wrig- 
gling;  as,  he  worme  along.  In  this  sense 
used  with  a  reflexive  pronoun  to  signify  a 
slow,  insidious,  insinuating  progress;  as,  he 
wormed  himself  into  favour.  —2.  To  woric 
slowly,  gradually,  and  secretly. 

When  debates  and  fretting  Jealousy 

Did  worm  and  work  withw  you  more  and  iMre, 

Your  colour  faded.  Herbort. 

Worm  (w^rm),  v.t  1.  To  effect  by  slow  and 
stealthy  means ;  specifically,  to  extract,  re- 
move, expel,  and  the  like,  bv  underhand 
means  continued  perse venngly:  generally 
with  oui  or /rem. 

Tlwy  fad  themeelvei  wei'jw<irf#»tf  ofaBpowef. 

Swift 
WhoVe  loosed  a  gofaiea  from  a  ratser^s  chest. 
And  worm'd  his  secret /r»m  a  traitor's  breast. 

C>«Mr. 
2.  To  cut  the  vermicular  ligament,  called  a 
worm,  from  under  the  tongue  ot 

The  men  repaired  her  ladyship's  cracked  chha, 
and  amisted  the  laird  in  his  sporting  parties,  wormod 
his  dogs,  and  cut  the  ears  oi  his  temcr  puppies. 

Sir  IV.  Scott. 

8.  To  remove  the  charge,  Ac.,  from,  as  a 
gun,  by  means  of  a  worm.  See  Worm.  n.  7. 
(«).  (d).  —4.  J\rat<(.to  wind  rope,  yam,  or  other 
material.spirally  round.between  the  strands 
of.  as  of  a  cable;  or  to  wind  with  spun  yam, 
as  a  smaller  rope:  an  operation  performed 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  surface 
smooth  for  parcelling  and  serving. 

Worm  (werroX  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
worms:  produced  by  worms;  as,  uierm  fever. 

Worm-lMTk  (w6rm'bitik).  n.  Sameas^Mfi- 
nam  Bark. 

Worm-cast  (wArm'kast),  n.  A  small  in- 
testine-shaped mass  of  earth  voided  often 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  the  earth- 
worm after  all  the  dige^ble  matter  has  been 


extracted  from  it   '  As  hollow  as  this  t 
eaet  under  my  feet'    Mrt.  Craik. 
Worm-eat  (wArm'dt),  v.t  To  gnsw  or  perfor- 
ate, as  is  done  by  worms ;  hence,  to  impafar 
by  a  slow,  insidious  procesa 

Leave  off  these  vanities  which  worm.oat  your  brala. 

yarvis. 

Worm-eaten  (w*rm'«t-n),  a.  l.  Gnawed  by 
worms;  having  a  number  of  internal  cavitias 
made  by  worms;  as.  worm-eaten  boards, 
planks,  or  timber.  '  Concave  as  a  covered 
goblet  or  a  «H>rm-«aten  nut'  Shak.  Hence — 
t.  Old;  wora-ont:  worthless.    Haleigh. 

Worm-eatemie88(w«rm'«t nnes), n.  state 
of  being  worm-eaten;  rottenness. 

Wormed  (w^rmd).  a.  Bored  or  penetrated 
by  worms:  injured  by  worma 

Worm-fenoe  (w«rm'fens).  n.  A  zigzag  fence 
made  by  placing  the  ends  of  the  rails  upon 
each  other:  sometimes  called  a  Stake  Fenm. 

Worm-fever  (w6rm'f6-v6r).  n.  A  popular 
name  for  infantile  remittent  fever. 

Worm-gear  (wferm'gfer).  n.  in  maeh.  a  C4>m- 
bination  consisting  of  a  shaft  fitted  with  aa 
endless  screw  which  works  into  a  spirally 
toothed  wheel    See  under  Endless. 

Worm -grass,  Worm-seed  (w^rm'gras, 
w6rm'sed).  n.  Names  given  to  plants  of  the 
genus  Spigelia.    See  SpiOELLL 

worm-hole  (wdrmlidl),  n.  A  hole  made  by 
the  gnawing  of  a  worm.  '  To  fill  with  toonn- 
AeiM  stately  monuments.'    Shak 

Worming  (w^rmMng).  n.  Naut  yara  or 
other  material  wound  spirally  round  ropes 
between  the  strands. 

Worm-Uke  (w«rm'llk}.  a.  Resembling  a 
worm;  spiral;  vermictuar. 

Wormllng  (wdrm'ling).  n.  Lit  %  UtUe 
worm;  hence,  a  weak,  mean  creature. 

O  dusty  wormliMgl  dar'st  thou  strive  and  stead 
With  Heaven's  high  Monarch  t  Ch4^fmmn. 

Worm-Oil  (wftrm'ofl),  n.  An  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Chenopodium  anth^mim 
tieum.  It  is  a  powerful  anthelmintic. 
Worm-i)OWder  (w«rm'pou-d«r),  n.  A 
powder  used  for  expelling  worms  from  tht 
intestinal  canal  or  other  open  cavities  of  the 
body. 

Worm-seed  (w6rm's§d\  n.  l.  A  seed  which 
haa  the  property  of  expelling  worms  from 
the  intestinal  tube  or  other  open  cavities  of 
the  body.  It  is  brought  from  the  Levant, 
and  is  the  produce  of  a  species  of  Arte- 
misia {A,  tafUoniea),  which  is  a  native  of 
Tartaryand  Persia.  See  8antonih.~2.  The 
seed  of  Bryeimum  eheiranthoidee  or  treada- 
mu8tard.--S.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Spigelia. 
See  SnoiUA. 

Worm-sbaped  (w^rm'shApt).  a.     In  M. 
same  as  Vermicular  ^which  seel 
Worm-shell  (wtrm'snel),  n.    The  species  of 
the  genus  Vermetus:  so  called  from  thdr 
long  twisted  shiH[>e. 

Worm-tea  (w^m'tA),  n.  A  decoctiooef 
some  plant  generally  a  bitter  plant,  used  as 
an  anthelmintia 

Wormul  (wor'mulX  n.  [Probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  isorm-itt.)  A  sore  or  tumour  on  the 
back  of  csttle  caused  by  the  larva  of  an  in- 
sect Which  punctures  the  skin  and  deposits 
its  eggs;  a  warble.  Called  also  Womml, 
WormL 
Worm-wheel  (w*rm'wbdlX  n,  A  wheel 
which  gea««  with  an  endless  or  tangent  screw 
or  worm,  recei«^g  or  imparting  motion. 
By  this  means  a  powerful  effectb  with  a 
diminished  rate  of  motion  is  communlcatetl 
from  one  revolving  shaft  to  another.  See 
under  ErDLXss  and  Tahobnt,  a. 
Wormwood  (wAnu'w^d).  n.     [Apparently 

a  compound  of  worm  and 
wood,  but  really  a  cor- 
ruption of  an  older  name 
having  no  connection 
with  wonn  or  wooii  The 
older  name  waa  wermtde, 
weremod,  A  JSax.  wermdd. 
which  Is  the  same  word 
as  D.  Mwrmeee,  O.L  O.iasr- 
muode,  weremede,  O.H.O. 
werimuota,  wermtiotm. 
tvormota.  Mod.  O.  wer- 
muth.  'The  compound 
trerm/kl  unquestionably 
means  toare  -  mood  or 
mind  -  preserver,  ami 
points  back  to  some  pri- 
mitive belief  as  to  the 
Wormwood  {Artemi-  curative  properties  of  the 
oim  AbtiHthium).  plant  In  mental  affec- 
tions'  5Irtfa(.  (See  Wart. 
Mood.)  The  alteration  of  the  word  to  tporm- 
wood  was  no  doubt  facilitated  by  the  fact 
that  the  plant  waa  used  as  a  remedy  for 


ch.  cAafai;     £h.  .Sc.  kx;*;     g.  ^;     J.job;     fi,  Vt.  ton;     tig,  ting;     TB,  fAcB;  th,  CMn;    w,  tdg;    wh,  uAlg;    sh,  anu*.— See  K  KT. 
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worms  in  the  intestines.]  1.  The  common 
name  of  several  plants  of  the  genua  Arte- 
misia. Common  woiYn  wood  {A .  A  bsinthium), 
a  well-known  plant,  is  celebrated  (or  its 
intensely  bitter,  tonic,  and  stimulating 
qualities,  which  have  caused  it  to  be  an  in- 
gredient in  various  medicinal  preparations, 
and  even  in  the  preparation  of  liqueurs.  It 
is  also  useful  in  destroying  worms  in  chil- 
dren.—2.  An  emblem  of  bitterness. 

Weed  this  ti/ormwood  from  your  fruitful  brain. 

Skak. 
His  presence  and  his  communications  were  gall 
and  wormwe«d  to  his  once  partial  mistress. 

Sir  /f  .  Scott. 

Wormy  (wSrm'i),  n.  l.  Containing  a  worm; 
aboundingwith  worms.  '  Their  wormy  beds.' 
iSAaA;.— 2.  Earthy;  grovelling.  'Sordid  and 
ioormy  affections.'  Bp.  Reynolds.— 9.  As- 
sociated with  worms  or  the  grave;  gravelike; 
51oomy.  'A  weary  towrmy  darkness.'  E. 
I  Brouming. 

Worn  (wOm),  pp.  of  toear;  as,  a  garment 
long  toorn. 

Womal,  Wornll  (wor'nal.  wor'nil),  n.    See 

WORMUL. 

Wom-ont  (wdm'out).  a.  1.  Quite  consumed; 
destroyed  or  much  hijured  by  wear;  as,  a 
wom-oul  garment.— 2.  Wearied;  exhausted 
as  with  toU. 

The  wcTM-attt  cleric 
Brow-beats  his  desk  below.  Ttfinyson. 

8.t  Past ;  gone.  '  This  pattern  of  the  xoorn- 
outage.'    Shak. 

Worrlecow  (wu'ri-kou),  n.  [Worrie,  to 
worry, or  twirrte,  to  curse,  and  eoie,  a  hobgob- 
lin, from  Icel.  kitna,  to  frighten.  ]    [Scotch  ] 

1.  A  hobgoblin;  the  devil.    Sir  W.  Scott— 

2.  Any  frightful  object ;  an  ugly  awkward 
looking  person;  a  fright;  a  bugbear;  a  scare- 
crow.   Sir  W.  Scott 

Worrier  (wu'ri-6r),  n.    One  that  worries  or 

harasses.      'The  uforrien  of  souls.'     Dr. 

Spencer. 
Worrlment  (wu'ri-ment),  n.     Trouble; 

anxiety:  worry.    Goodrich. 
Worrisome  (wu'ri-sum),  a.    Causing  worry 

or  annoyance;  troublesome. 

Come  in  at  once  with  that  worrisonu  cough  of  yours. 

R.  D.  BlacJtmore. 

Worrit  (wur'it),  v.t  To  worry:  to  harass; 
to  annoy;  to  vex.    [CoUoq.  or  slang.] 

I'm  worrited  to  that  degree  that  I'm  almost  off  my 
head.  Didtens. 

Worrit  (wur'itX  n.  Worry;  annoyance;  vexa- 
tion. '  Wear  me  away  with  fret,  and  fright^ 
and  worrit'    Diekena.    [Colloq.  or  slang.] 

Worry  (wu'ri),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  worried;  ppr. 
worrying.  [O.K  wirie,  wurie,  worotoe,  Ac., 
from  A.  Sax.  wyrgan^  seen  in  dwyrgan,  to 
choke  or  strangle,  injure,  violate;  D.  toorgen, 
wurgen,  to  strangle;  O.  wUrgen,  O.u.0. 
murgan,  to  strangle,  to  suffocate ;  perhaps 
from  same  root  astmn^,  wrong,  these  being 
nasalized  forma  llie  meaning  may  have 
been  partly  influenced  by  O.B.  woren,  to 
fatigue,  allied  to  weary.]  1.  To  seize  by  the 
throat  with  the  teeth;  to  tear  with  the  teeth, 
as  dogs  when  fighting ;  to  injure  badly  or 
kill  bv  repeated  biting,  tearing,  shaking,  and 
the  like,  as  a  dog  worrie*  a  sheep;  a  terrier 
worriet  a  rat 

A  hell-hound  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death; 
That  dog  that  hath  his  teeth  before  his  eyes 
To  Vforry  lambs,  and  lap  their  gentle  bl«>od. 

Shak. 

2.  To  tease;  to  trouble;  to  harass  with  im- 
portunitv  or  with  care  and  anxiety;  to 
plague;  to  bother;  to  vex;  to  persecute. 

Let  them  rail 
And  then  -worry  oue  another  at  their  pleasure. 

Raw*- 
Worry  him  out  till  he  gives  his  consent     Swiff. 

It's  your  lean,  hungry  men  who  are  continually 
worrying  society,  and  setting  the  whole  community 
by  the  ears.  fV.  Irving. 

8.  To  fatigue;  to  harass  with  labour. 

Worry  (wu'ri),  v.i.  l.  To  be  engnifed  in  tear- 
ing  and  mangling  with  the  teeth:  to  fight, 
as  dogs.  —  2.  To  be  unduly  careful  and 
anxious;  to  be  in  solicitude,  disquietude,  or 
pain:  to  be  troubled:  to  fret;  as.  the  child 
worriet.  —a  To  be  suffocated  by  something 
stopping  the  windpipe;  to  choke.  [Scotch.] 
Ye  hare  fasted  lang  and  worritd  on  a  midge. 

__   .       ,  .^  Ramsay. 

Worry  (wu'ri).  n.  l.  The  act  of  worryinj?  or 
mangling  with  the  teeth;  the  act  of  killing 
by  biting.  * 

They  will  open  on  the  scent  .  .  .  and  Join  in  the 
worry  as  eageriy  as  the  youngest  hound 

La-Ofrenct. 

2.  Perplexity;  trouble:  harassing  tiirmoll: 
as,  the  %t>orry  of  business:  the  irorry  of  poU- 
tica  '  The  cares  and  worrie*  of  \\ie. '  Lever. 
[Colloq] 


Worrying  (wu'ri-tng).  p.  and  a.  Teasing; 
troubling;  harassing;  fatiguing;  as,  a  worry- 
ing day. 

Worrylngly  (wu'ri-ing-li),  adv.  In  a  worry- 
ing manner;  teasingly;  harassingly. 

Worse  (w6r8),  a.  [O.E.  werse,  toorse,  adj., 
wers,  won,  adv.;  A.  Sax.  wyrsa,  adj..  wyr*^ 
adv.;  O.  Sax.  wirgo,  O.  Fris.  trtrra.  werra 

erith  assimilation  of  the«);  Icel  verr,  verri, 
an.  vcetre,  Ooth.  vain,  adv..  vainiza,  adj. 
The  root  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that 
of  vfar.  (See  WAK.)  Worse  and  its  superla- 
tive vmrtt  are  used  as  the  comparative  and 
superlative  of  the  adjectives  ill  and  bad, 
which  have  themselves  no  comparatives  and 
superlatives ;  radically  of  course  they  have 
no  connection  with  ill  or  bad.]  1.  Bad  or  ill 
in  a  greater  degree;  more  bad  or  evil;  more 
depraved  and  corrupt;  having  good  qualities 
in  a  less  degree ;  less  perfect;  less  good;  of 
less  value;  inferior:  applied  to  monU,  phy- 
sical, or  acquired  qualitiea 

Evil  men  and  seducers  shall  wax  worse  and  worse. 

a  Tim.  iii.  13. 
What  were  the  lips  the  worse  for  one  poor  kiss? 

SMaJt. 
They  that  do  change  old  love  for  new 
Pray  gods  they  change  for  worse.        Peett. 

Though  his  tongue 
Dropp'd  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason.  Maton. 

2.  More  unwell;  more  sick;  in  poorer  health. 

She  .  .  .  was  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  grew 
worse.  Mark  v.  a6. 

3.  In  a  less  favourable  situation ;  more  ill 
off. 

Why.  they  were  no  worse 
Than  now  they  are.  SkaA. 

What  gave  rise  to  no  little  surprise. 
Nobody  seemed  one  penny  the  Tvorse. 

R.  H.  Barham. 

Used  substantively,  often  with  the:  (a) 
not  the  advantage;  loss;  defeat;  disadvan- 
tage. 

And  Judah  was  put  to  the  worse  before  Israel ;  and 
they  fled  every  man  to  their  tents,    a  Kings  «v.  ta. 

Qi)  Something  less  good  or  desirable. 

Thus  bad  begins  and  xoorse  remains  behin*!!. 

Shak. 
Never  so  rich  a  \[iexa 
Was  set  in  worse  than  gold.  Shak. 

A  man  .  .  .  always  thinks  the  worse  of  a  woman 
who  forgives  him  for  making  an  attempt  on  her  virtue. 

Richardson. 

Worse  (wdrs),  c^v.   l.  In  a  manner  more  evil 
or  bad. 
We  will  deal  woru  with  diee  than  with  them. 

Gen.  xia.  9. 
He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old.  and  sere. 
Ill-faced,  worse  bodied,  shapeless  everywhere. 

%  Shak. 

2.  In  a  smaller  or  lower  degree;  less. 

Thou  Shalt  serve  me :  if  I  like  thee  no  worse  after 
dinner.  Shak. 

3.  In  a  greater  manner  or  degree:  with  a 
notion  of  evlL 

That  honourable  grief  lodged  here  which  bums 
Worse  than  tears  drown.  Shak. 

Worset  (w6rs),  V.t  To  worst;  to  put  to  dis- 
advantage; to  discomfit 

Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet. 
May  serve  to  better  us  and  worse  our  foes. 

Miiton. 
Worsen  (wdrs'nX  v.t    l.  To  worse;  to  make 
worse. 
It  worsens  and  slugs  the  most  learned.    Milton. 

2.  To  obtain  advantage  of.  SmUhey.  [Rare.] 
Worsen  (wArs'nX  v.t.    To  grow  worse;  to 
deteriorate.    [Rare.] 

There  grew  up  a  speculation,  which  was  hardly  a 
belief^  but  which  put  aside  a  mass  of  fables  and  in 
many  points  approximated  to  the  truth,  concerning 
the  nature  of  God.  But  as  a  living  creed  it  worsened: 
and  as  an  instrument  for  the  government  of  conduct 
it  more  and  more  lost  iu  power.  Gtadstone. 

Worsening  (wdrs'n-ing)^  n.  The  act  or  state 
of  growing  worse. 

The  ten  or  twelve  years  since  the  parting  had  been 
time  enoi^h  for  much  -worsetiing.        George  Eliot. 

Worser  (wfirs'^r),  a.  and  adv.  An  old  and 
redimdant  comparative  of  tcorte,  probably 
as  a  sort  of  antithesis  to.  and  on  type  of 
better;  as.  'he  knew  the  better,  chose  the 
worser  part.*  It  has,  moreover,  the  analogy 
of  lesser  to  sanction  its  use.  It  is  not  now 
much  used  in  literature  except  in  poetry  or 
in  rhetorical  or  affectedly  quaint  writing. 
It  still  holds  a  place  in  the  vulgar  speeciL 

I  cannot  hate  thee  iiorser  th.m  I  do.        Shak. 

Thou'rt  worser  than  a  hotj.         y.  Baillit. 

Civil  w.ir  .  .  .  wnpeil  by  rorcii,;n  co-operation,  is  a 
•nstrsfr  form  of  civil  war.  Braughatn. 

Th*'  rxf>erienre  of  nMn*<  wrrsrr  nature,  which  in- 
tenoiirsc  with  sll  tho^cn  .Ti'>tKi.«tcs.  Ac         H.tllam. 

Worship  (w^r'ship)  n  {Worth,  and  term. 
-shin;  A.  8ax.  wrnrthnnpe,  hononr:  cnmp. 
L  dignitas.    See  Worth,  «ind  extract  from 


Trench  under  v.t  2.]  1.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  worthy;  excellence  of  character; 
dignity;  worth;  worthiness. 

Elfin  bom  of  noble  state 
And  muckle  worshi/  in  his  native  land.  S^^enser. 

Till  I  have  set  a  glory  to  this  hand 

By  giving  it  the  worship  of  revenge.       Shak. 

It  will  be  to  your  worship,  as  my  knight. 
And  mine,  as  head  of  all  our  Table  Round. 

Tennysfin. 

2.  A  title  of  honour  used  in  addresses  to 
certain  magistrates  and  others  of  rank  or 
station:  sometimes  used  ironically. 

He  desired  their  worships  ('  the  common  herd ')  to 
think  it  was  his  infirmity.  Shak. 

My  father  desires  your  worshi/s  company.  Shak. 

Against  your  worship  when  had  Sherlock  wntt 
Or  P^e  pour'd  forth  the  torrent  of  bis  wit   P<fe. 

8.  The  act  of  performing  devotional  acts  hi 
honour  of;  especially,  the  act  of  paying 
divine  honours  to  the  Supreme  Being;  or 
the  reverence  and  homage  paid  to  hmi  in 
religious  exercises,  consisting  in  adoration, 
confession,  prayer,  thanksgiving,  and  the 
like. 
The  worship  of  God  is  an  eminent  part  of  rcltgioa. 

TiUotscti. 

4.  Reverence ;  honour;  respect;  civil  defer- 
ence. 

Then  shalt  thou  have  worship  in  the  presence  of 
them  that  sit  at  meat  with  thee.  Luke  xir.  10. 

Kings  are  like  stars— they  rise  and  set— they  hnve 
The  worship  of  the  world,  but  no  repose.    Shelley, 

6.  Obsequious  or  submissive  respect;  un- 
bounded admiration;  loving  or  admiring 
devotion. 

*Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair. 
Your  bugle  eyebrows,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream. 
That  can  entame  my  spiriu  to  your  worship. 

Loyalty,  disciplineship.  all  that  was  ever  meant  bf 
htro-worship,  lives  perennially  in  the  human  bosom. 

Carfyle. 

Worsblp  (wdr'ship),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  vor- 
shipped;  ppr.  worshipping.  L  To  adore;  to 
pay  divine  honours  to;  to  reverence  with 
supreme  respect  and  veneration;  to  perform 
religious  service  to. 

Thou  shalt  worship  no  other  God.     Ex.  xsxiv.  14. 

Adore  and  worship  God  supreme.        MiltoH. 

Tliey  have  left  unstained  what  there  they  found. 
Freedom  to  worship  God.  Hemans. 

2.  To  pay  honours  to;  to  honour;  to  dignify; 
to  treat  with  reverence  or  respect.  'Not 
worshipp'd  with  a  waxen  epitaph.'    Shak. 

These  have  sworn 
To  fight  my  wars,  and  worship  me  their  king. 

Tennyson. 
A  phrase  in  one  of  our  occasional  Services  haw 
sometimes  offended  those  who  are  unacquainted  witli 
the  early  uses  of  English  words.  ...  1  refer  to  the 
words  ill  our  Marriage  Service  '  with  my  body  1  tbec 
worship.*  But  'worship'  or  ' worthshtp  tatmat 
'honour'  in  our  early  English,  and  *to  worshtf  to 
honour,  this  meaning  of  mwr/At/ still  very  harmlessly 
surviving  in  the  title  of  '  your  worship,'  addressed 
to  the  magistrate  on  the  bench.  So  little  was  it  re- 
stricted of  old  to  the  honour  which  man  is  bound  to 
pay  to  God.  that  it  was  emoloyed  by  Wiclif  to  ex- 

Eress  the  honour  which  Goa  wdl  render  to  hts  faith- 
il  servants  and  friends.  Thus,  our  Lord's  declar- 
ation. '  If  any  man  serve  me.  him  will  my  Father 
honour,'  in  Wiclifs  translation  reads  thus.  '  If  any 
man  serve  roe.  my  Father  shall  worship  him.' 

Treneh. 

8.  To  love  or  admire  inordinately;  to  devote 
one's  self  to ;  to  act  towards  or  treat  as  if 
divine;  to  idolize;  as,  to  worship  wealth  or 
power. 

With  bended  knees  I  dally  worship  her.    Carew. 

Crown  thyself,  worm,  and  worship  thine  own  lusts. 

Tennyson. 

Stn.  To  adore,  revere,  reverence,  venerate, 
honour,  idolize. 

Worship  (wdr'ship).  v.i.  To  perform  acta 
of  adoration;  to  perform  religioiu  service. 

Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain. 

John  iv.  ao. 

Worslllpablllt7(w6r'ship-a-biri-ti).  n.  The 
state  of  being  worthv  of  oeing  worshipped; 
the  capability  of  being  worshipped.  voU- 
ridge.    [Rare.] 

Worshlpable  (w^ship-a-blX  o.  Capable  of 
or  worthy  of  beingworshipped.    CoUridgs. 

Worshiper.    See  worshippkr. 

Worshipful  (wdr'ship-fnlX  a>  l.  Claimhig 
respect:  worthy  of  honour  from  its  charac- 
ter or  dignity;  honourable. 

This  is  worshipful  society.  Shak. 

2.  A  term  of  respect  specially  applied  to 
magistrates  and  corporate  bodies:  some- 
times a  term  of  ironical  respect. 

Worshlpfully  (w6r'ahip-fuMiX  odv.  In  a 
worshipful  manner:  respectfully;  honour- 
ably. •  See  that  she  be  buried  worthipfuUg.' 
Tennynon. 

Worshipflllness  (w4r'shfp-^il-ne^>.  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  worshipful. 

Worshipper  (w6r'ship-*r).  n.  One  who  wor- 
ships; one  who  pays  divine  honoun  lo  any 


F&te,  fkr,  fat,  fi^l;       mfi,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mOve;     tfibe,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abtcae;      y,  Sc  Uy. 
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being:  one  who  adorM.  '  OatUii  thy  Deityt 
Deity t  nay,  thy  toonhipptn.'  Teimymm. 
Spelled  aUo  r(     '' 

Wont  (w^ntX  a.  [SuperL  of  wone  (which 
•eeV  ]  Bad  in  the  highest  degree,  whether 
in  a  moral  or  physical  sense ;  as,  the  wont 
sinner ;  the  wont  disease ;  the  wont  eril 
that  can  befall  a  state  or  an  IndiTiduaL 

SpeaK  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkinn, 
Aithoudoct  ruminate;  and  give  thy  SMrj/ofuiouehts 
The  W0rst  of  words.  SMak. 

Corrupted  freemen  are  the  w*nt  of  slaves. 

Carrie*. 

Wont  (wArst),  a  That  which  is  most  evil 
or  bad ;  the  most  eril,  severe,  aggravated, 
or  cahtmitons  state  or  condition :  osnally 
with  the. 

He  is  always  sure  of  finding  diversion  when  tAt 
wprst  comes  to  tJu  worst.  Additon. 

—At  th4  wont,  in  the  most  evil  state  or  at 
the  greatest  disadvantage.  '  Thou  hast  me 
at  ths  wont.*    Shak, 

Thlnn  mi  tMe  worst  wiU  cease,  or  else  cUmb  upward 
To  what  they  were  before.  SAmA. 

—To  put  to  the  wont,  to  iniiict  defeat  on ; 
to  overthrow. 

Who  ever  knew  Truth /m/  t»  tAt  worst  in  free  and 
open  encounter  t  Mtiton. 

Wont  ( wArstX  cufv.  Host  or  least,  accord- 
ing to  the  sense  of  the  verb.  '  When  thou 
didst  hate  him  wonV  Shak.  *The  gods 
ioUkethisiM>r«t'    Shak. 

Wont  (w^rst).  v.t  To  get  the  advantage 
over  in  contest;  to  defeat;  to  overthrow. 

The  victorious  Philistines  were  worsted  by  the 
captivated  ark.  which  foraged  their  country  more 
than  a  cooquenng  army.  Sotith. 

Wont  (w«rst),  v.i.  To  grow  worse;  to  de- 
teriorate; to  worsen.    [Rare.] 

Anne  haggard.  Mury  coarse,  every  face  in  the 
neighbourhood  worstittg,  .  .  .  had  long  been  a  dis- 
tress to  him.  Mus  jiutteM. 

Wontod  (wQs'ted),  n.  [From  Wonted,  in 
Norfolk,  where  it  was  first  manufactured.] 
A  variety  of  woollen  yam  or  thread,  spun 
from  long -staple  wool  wtiich  has  been 
combed,  and  which  in  the  spinning  is  twis- 
ted harder  than  ordinary.  It  is  knit  or 
woven  into  stockings,  carpets,  Ac 

But  he  was  like  a  maister  or  a  pope. 

Of  double  worsted*  was  his  semi<ope.  Chuueer. 

Wonted  (wQs'tedXa.  Consisting  of  worsted ; 
made  of  worsted  yam ;  as,  wonted  stock- 
ings; loorvtedwork. 

Wort  (w«rtX  tk  \k.  Sax.  wyrl  a  wort,  a 
pUmt;  O.  wurf,  Qoth.  xaurte,  IceL  and  Dan. 
iirt  llUs  word  is  contained  in  orthard. 
It  is  the  last  element  in  a  number  of  com- 
pound words,  names  of  plants.]  I.  A 
Elan t;  an  herb:  now  used  chiefly  or  wholly 
1  compounds,  as  in  mugin>r(.  livenport, 
spleenwort— 2.  A  plant  of  the  cabbage  kind. 
'Planting of  wvrte and  onions.'  heaxk.  <fc  Fl. 

Wort  (wArtX  tk  [A  Sax.  wirt,  weort,  wort» 
must;  icel.  virtr,  wort,  new  beer;  O.D.  wort, 
new  beer;  O.  wUne,  bter-wiine,  wort:  what 
relationship  (if  any)  it  has  to  the  preceding 
wonl  is  not  very  clear.]  New  beer  unfer- 
nented  or  in  the  act  of  fermentation;  the 
sweet  infusion  of  malt  or  grain. 

Worth  (w«rth),  v.i.  (A.  Sax.  weorthan,  to 
be  or  to  become;  pret  wearth,  pi.  wurdon; 
IceL  vertha,  Dan.  vorde,  D.  worden,  O.  wer- 
den,  Qoth.  vairthan;  same  root  as  in  L. 
oerto,  to  turn,  whence  E.  vene  (which  seeX] 
To  be;  to  become;  to  betide. 

My  Joye  is  turned  into  strife. 

That  sober  shall  I  never  worth*.     Cower, 

This  verb  is  now  used  only  in  the  phrases 
woe  worth  the  day,  woe  worth  the  roan.  Ac, 
in  which  the  verb  U  in  the  imperative  mood, 
and  the  noun  in  the  dative,  the  phrase  be- 
ing equivalent  to  woe  be  to  the  day,  &c 
Worth  (w^rth),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wemrth,  wurtK 
price,  value,  honour,  dignity,  or  as  an  adj. 
honourable ;  so  in  the  other  Teutonic  lan- 
guages the  forms  of  the  noun  and  adjective 
are  either  the  same  or  but  little  different ; 
perhaps  from  root  of  A.  Sax.  wfot  than,  Qoth. 
vairthan,  to  be.  to  become.]  1.  That  quality 
of  a  thing  which  renders  it  valuable;  value; 
hence,  value  as  expressed  in  a  standard,  as 
money;  price;  rate;  as,  the  worth  of  a  day's 
labour  may  be  estimated  in  money  or  in 

goods;  the  worth  of  labour  is  settled  between 
be  hirer  and  the  hired;  the  ivortA  of  com- 
modities is  usually  the  price  they  will  bring 
in  market;  but  price  u  not  always  worth. 
*A  crown's  worth  of  good  interpretation.' 
Shak.— 2.  That  which  one  is  worth;  posses- 
sions; substance;  wealth;  riches. 

Ue  that  helps  him  take  all  my  outward  worth. 

Shah. 


8.  Value  in  respect  of  mental  or  moral  qua- 
lities: desert;  merit;  excellence;  virtue:  as, 
a  man  or  magistrate  of  great  toort^  or  of 
no  great  vortA. 

And  in  a  word,  for  fkr  behhid  his  worth 

Comes  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow. 

He  IS  complete  in  feature  and  in  mind. 

With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman.  Shah. 

4.  Importance;  valuable  qualities;  worthi- 
ness; excellence:  applied  to  things;  as,  these 
things  have  since  lost  their  %tmrth. 

Thy  youth'k  proud  livery,  so  gaaed  on  now. 

WiU  be  a  tttter'd  weed,  of  small  »#rM  bdd.  Shah. 

Syn.  Value,  excellence,  desert,  merit,  price, 
rate. 

Worth  (wftrthX  o-  l-  Equal  in  value  to; 
equal  in  price  to. 

A  score  of  good  ewes  may  be  worth  ten  pounds. 

Shah. 
If  your  arguments  produce  no  conviction,  they  are 
worth  nothing  to  me.  BeaUie. 

Where,  where  was  Roderick  thenf 

One  blast  upon  his  bugle  horn 

Were  worth  a  thousand  men.      Sir  W.  Seelt. 

I  strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife. 

Lander. 

2.  Deserving :  in  a  good  or  bad  sense;  as, 
the  castle  is  toorth  defending.  '  Me,  wretch 
more  worth  your  vengeance.     Shak. 

To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  helL  MiUon. 

This  b  life  indeed,  life  werth  preserving.  Addison. 

8.  Valuable;  precious;  estimable.  'To  guard 
a  thing  not  ours  nor  toortA  to  us.'  Shak.— 
4.  Equal  in  possessions  to;  having  estate  to 
the  value  ox;  possessing;  as,  a  man  worth 
£10,000. 

To  ennoble  those 
That,  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were  worth  a 
noble.  Shah. 

—Worth  whUe.    See  nnder  Whilb. 
Worthftll  t  ( w6rth'f«l  X  a.    FuU  of  worth ; 

worthy.    Manton. 
Worthily  (wdr'THi-liX  adv.    In  a  worthy 

manner;  as,  (a)  suitably;  excellently. 

Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  last  service 
Did  werthHy  perform.  Shah. 

(6)  Deservedly;  justly;  according  to  merit: 
used  both  in  a  good  and  in  a  bad  sense. 

Had  the  gods  done  so.  I  had  not  now 
Worthily  term\i  them  merciless  to  us.      Shah. 

You  worthily  succeed  not  only  to  the  honours  of 
your  aaccstocs,  but  also  to  their  virtues.    Dryden. 

I  afirm  that  some  may  very  worthily  deserve  to  be 
hated.  SotUh. 

Worthlnen  (wArtHi-nesX  n.  1.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  worthy  or  well-deserved; 
desert;  merit 

The  prayers  which  oor  Saviour  made  were  for  his 
own  worthiness  accepted.  Hoohor. 

8.  Excellence;  dignity;  virtue.    'His  great 

wofrthintu.*    Shak. 

Who  is  sure  he  bath  a  soul  unless 

It  see  and  Judge  and  follow  worthiness  t    Donne. 

Stk.  Desert,  merit,  excellence,  dignity,  vir- 
tue, meritoriousness. 

WorthlOM  (wArth'lesX  <>•     1-  Having  no 

value;  as,  a  worthleu  garment;  a  worweu 

ship.   'AworfAlsMboat'  Shak.   'Uy  worth- 

lestgifta.'    Shak. 

*Tis  but  a  worth/ess  world  to  win  or  lose.    Byron. 

2.  Having  no  value  of  character  or  no  virtue; 
having  no  dignity  or  excellence;  mean;  con- 
temptible; as,  a  worthleu  man  or  woman;  a 
worthleee  magistrate.  'The  daughter  of  a 
worthleei  Idng.'  Shak.  'Some  worthlete 
slave.'  Shak.—S.  Futile;  vain;  idle. 
Poor  Clifford  I  how  1  scorn  his  worthless  threats.  Shah. 

i.  Unworthy;  not  deserving.  *A  peevish 
schoolboy,  worthiest  of  such  honour.    Shak. 

Worthlessly  (w«rth1es-li).  adv.  In  a  worth- 
less manner. 

Worthlessnoss  (w^rth'les-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  worthless:  (a)  want  of 
value:  want  of  useful  qualities:  as,  the 
worthleMeneu  of  an  old  garment  or  of  barren 
land.  (6)  Want  of  excellence  or  dignity;  a^, 
the  teorthUtenen  of  a  person 

Worthy  (w*r'THi).  a.  [See  Worth.] 
L  Having  worth ;  excellent ;  deserving 
praise;  valuatde;  noble;  estimable;  vir- 
tuous :  applied  to  persons  and  things.  *  I 
have  done  thee  worthy  service.'  Shak. 
'  Endued  with  tcorthy  qualities.'    Shak. 

Happier  thou  may 'st  be, worthier  c»n%t  not  be.  Milton. 

This  worthy  mind  should  worthy  things  embrace. 

Sir  y.  Davies. 
Coned  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  tfow. 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe.  Po/e. 

What  is  writ  is  writ; 
Would  it  were  worthier.  Byron. 

2.  Deserving ;  such  as  merits ;  having  eoui- 
valent  Qualities  or  value:  in  a  good  as  well  as 
in  a  bad  sense:  often  followed  by  o/  before 
the  thing  deserved  or  compared,  sometimes 


by  that,  sometimes  by  an  infinitive,  and 
sometimes  by  an  accusative.  '  Worthy  nf 
thy  sweet  respect'  Shak.  *  Worthy  to  be 
whipped.'  Shak.  *  Worthy  the  owner  and 
the  owner  it'  Shak.  '  Not  worthy  of  the 
least  of  all  the  mercies.'    Oen.  xxxiL  10. 

And  you  must  love  him  ere  to  you 

He  will  seem  worthy  <^your  love.    Wordsworth. 

8w  Well  deserved :  in  a  good  as  well  as  in 
a  bad  sense.  '  Worthy  vengeance.'  Shak. 
'  IToreAy  praise.'    Sheik.— A.  Well  founded: 

iustiflable ;  legitimate.  '  Worthy  cause  I 
lave  to  fear.*^  Shak.  'Whose  right  is 
worthiest f  Shak.— b.Vii\  suiUble;  con- 
venient; proper;  fitting;  having  oualities 
suited  to :  either  in  a  good  or  bad  sense. 
'  Worthy  for  an  empress'  love.*  Shak. 
'The  lodging  is  well  worthy  of  the  guest' 
Dryden.  'Foemen  worthy  of  their  steel.' 
Sir  W.  Soott  —  Worthiest  of  blood,  in  law, 
a  phrase  apnlied  to  males,  as  opposed  to 
females,  in  line  succession  to  inheritances. 
See  also  Timistrt. 

Worthy  (wAr^Hi).  n.  l.  A  person  of  eminent 
worth;  one  distinguiidied  for  useful  and  es- 
timable qualities;  as,  the  worthies  of  the 
church;  political  worthies;  military  vfor- 
thies.  —  2.  A  term  applied  humorously  or 
coUoqtdallv  to  a  local  celebrity;  a  character; 
an  eccentric;  as,  a  village  -worthy.— 3.  Any- 
thing of  worth  or  excellence.    [Rare.  ] 

In  her  fair  cheek. 
Where  several  worthies  make  one  dignity.   Shah. 

—The  nine  worthies.    See  under  NiNB. 
Worthy  t  (w6r^Bi),  v.  t   To  render  worthy; 
toexjut 

Put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man. 
That  worthied  him.  Shah. 

W06t.t    Knowest;  wottest.    CAaticer. 
Wot  t  (wot),  v.t.  and  i.    See  Wrr,  v.L  and  i 
Would  (wudX  pret  of  will    See  Will. 
Would-be  (wnd'bfiX  «•     Wishing  to  be; 
vainly  pretending  to  be:   as.  a  would-be 

Ehilosopher.  '  The  woiUd-he  wits,  and  can't- 
e  gentlemen.'    Byron.    [Colloq.] 
Would-be  (wud'bd),  n.    A  vain  pretender; 
one  who  affects  to  be  something  which  he 
really  is  not 

A  man  that  would  have  foiTd  at  their  own  play 
A  dozen  woutd-hes  of  the  modem  day.       Cow/er. 

Wouldlngt  (w^d'ing),  n.  Emotion  of  de- 
sire;  propension;  inclination;  velleity. 

It  will  be  every  man's  interest  ...  to  subdue 
the  exorbiunciet  of  the  flesh  as  well  as  to  continoe 
the  woutdings  of  the  spirit  Hammond. 

Woulfe's  Apparatus  (wqlfs  ap-pari'tns). 
An  apparatus  consisting  of  a  series  of  three- 
necked  bottles  connected  by  suitable  tubes, 
used  for  washing  gases  or  saturating  liquids 
therewith.     Watts'  Diet  of  Chem. 

Wound  (wOnd ;  wound,  formerly  universal, 
is  now  old-fashioned),  n.  [A.  Sax.  irund.  a 
wound,  a  sore,  a  wounding:  also,  as  an  adjec- 
tive, wounded,  from  winnan,  to  fight;  D 
wonde,  IceL  iind.  Dan.  vunde,  Q.  wwuie, 
a  wound;  also  O.  wund,  Ooth.  vumis, 
wounded.  See  Win.]  1.  A  breach  or  rup- 
ture of  the  akin  and  flesh  of  an  animal 
caused  by  violence;  or,  in  surgical  phrase, 
a  solution  of  continuity  in  any  of  the  soft 
parts  of  the  body  occasioned  by  external 
violence,  and  attended  with  a  greater  or  lesa 
amount  of  bleeding.  Wounds  have  been 
classified  as  follows:  (a)  Cuts,  incisions,  or 
ineised  Moundf  which  are  produced  by  sharp- 
edged  instruments.  (6)  Stabs  or  punctured 
wounds  made  by  the  thrusts  of  pointed 
weapons.  (e)C^(mti4«edu«(mnd«,  produced  by 
the  violent  application  of  hard,  blunt,  ob- 
tuse bodies  to  the  soft  parts,  (d)  Lacer- 
ated wounds,  in  which  there  is  tearing  or 
laceration,  as  by  some  rough  instrument 
(«)  All  those  common  injuries  called  gunshot 
wouruls.  (/)  Poisoned  wounds,  those  compli- 
cated with  the  introduction  of  some  poison 
or  venom  into  the  part 

He  Jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound.    Shah. 

The  captain  will  assay  an  old  conclusion. 

Often  approved,  that  at  the  murderer's  sight 

The  blood  revives  again  and  boils  afresh. 

And  every  wound  mts  a  condemning  voice 

To  cry  out  guilty  'gainst  tlie  murderer.      Cha/tnan. 

The  wounds  of  a  murdered  person  were  supposed 
to  bleed  afresh  at  the  approacii  or  touch  of  the  mur- 
derer. Nares. 

2.  A  breach  or  hurt  of  the  bark  and  wood  of 
a  tree,  or  of  the  bark  and  substance  of  other 
planta.— 8.  Injury;  hurt;  pain;  as,  ^  wound 
given  to  credit  or  reputation :  often  specifi- 
cally applied  in  literature  to  the  pangs  of 
love. 

Alas,  poor  shepherd  I  searching  of  thy  wound 

I  have  by  hara  adventure  found  mine  own.     Shah. 


eh.  c&ain;     6h,  ScloeA;     g,  ^;     j.>>b;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siiy;     f  B,  CAen;  th,  tAin;     w.wig;     wh,  wAig;     zh,  anire.— See  KXT. 
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doMly  allied  to  the  warblers,  distinguighed 
by  their  gmall  size,  slender  beak,  short, 
rounded  winf;^  mottled  plumage,  and  the 
habit  of  holding  the  tail  erect.  They  are 
all  insectivorous.  The  common  wren  (Tro- 
glodytes  vtttgariM)  is,  with  the  exception 
of  the  ((olden  •  crowned  or  golden -crested 
wren,  the  smallest  bird  in  Europe,  arer- 
aj^ing  about  4  inches  in  length.  It  is  a 
well-known  favourite  little  bird,  of  very 
brisk  and  lively  habits,  with  a  compara- 
tively strong  and  agreeable  song.  Dur- 
ing winter  it  approaches  near  the  dwell- 
'ings  of  man.  taking  shelter  in  the  roofs  of 
houses,  bams,  and  In  hay-stacka  In  spring 
it  betakes  itself  to  the  woods,  where  it 
builds  its  nest.  The  American  house-wren 
(7.  domettieiu)  is  also  a  very  familiar  bird, 
and  a  general  favourite  in  America.  The 
name  wren  has  also  been  given  to  certain 
dentirostral  birds  of  the  warbler  family, 
such  as  the  golden-crested  wren  (Regidus 
cristatut),  so  called  from  ite  orange  crown 
or  crest  This  bird  has  its  haunt  in  tall 
trees,  suspending  its  neat  and  elegant  nest, 
in  which  it  lays  nine  or  ten  eggs,  from  a 
branch,  being  the  only  example  of  a  nest 
thus  support^  in  Britain.  The  names  yel- 
Uno  and  wUUno  wren  are  given  to  the  wil- 
low-warbler. 

The  poor  wren. 
The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight, 
Her  youn^  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owl  Shak, 

Wrench  (rensh),n.  [Evidently  the  same  word 
as  O.  E.  torenche,  A.  Sax.  torence,  u^rane,  deceit, 
a  trick,  fraud,  these  meanings  being  no  doubt 
figurative;  allied  to  O.  rank,  intrigue,  an  ar- 
tifice, and  provincially  crookedness,  and  to 
renken  in  verrenken,  to  sprain,  to  wrench ; 
O.D.  toronck,  contortion;  akin  to  wring, 
wrong,  wrinkle.]  l.f  A  deceit;  a  fraud;  a 
stratagem. 
His  wily  wrtncfus  thou  ne  mayst  not  flee.  Chaucer. 

S.  A  violent  twist,  or  a  pull  with  twisting. 

If  one  straine  make  them  not  confesse,  let  them  be 
stretched  but  one  vrencM  higher,  and  they  cannot 
be  sUent.  Ji/.  Hail. 

8.  A  sprain :  an  injury  by  twisting,  as  in  a 
Joint  Loelrtf.— 4.  An  instrument  consisting 
essentially  of  a  bar  of  metal  having  Jaws 
adapted  to  catch  upon  the  head  of  a  bolt  or 


Wrenches^ 

I,  Screw-wrench.  a,  Tap-wrench. 

3.  Angle.wrench.  4.  Tube-wrench. 

5,  Monkey-wrench  for  hesagonal  and  square  nuts. 

a  nut  to  turn  it;  a  screw-key.  Some  wrenches 
have  a  variety  of  Jaws  to  suit  different  sizes 
and  shapes  of  nuts  and  bolts,  and  others, 
as  the  monkey-wrench,  have  an  adjustable 
inner  Jaw.— 5.t  Means  of  compulsion. 

He  resoWed  to  make  his  profit  of  this  business  .  .  . 
of  Naples  as  a  wrtnch  and  mean  for  peace.    Bacon. 

Wrench  (rensh),  ir.t  1.  To  pull  with  a  twist; 
to  wrest,  twist,  or  force  by  violence.  '  Wrench 
his  sword  from  him.'    Shak. 
A  sapling  pine  he  wrtnthtd  from  out  the  irround. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  affect  with  extreme  pain  or  anguish; 
to  rack. 

Through  the  space 
Of  twelve  ensuing  days  his  frame  was  vrencked. 
Till  nature  rested  from  her  worlc  in  death. 

IVerdswortit. 

8.  To  strain;  to  sprain;  to  distort. 

You  mtrtHchtd  your  foot  against  a  stone.      Sw\/t. 

4.  Fig.  to  pervert;  to  wrest 

Sir  John.  Sir  John.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  your 
manner  of  wrtHcMi$i£  the  true  cause  the  false  way. 

Wtench-hammer  (renshOiam-mdr).  n.  A 
wrench  with  the  end  shaped  so  as  to  admit 
of  beins  used  as  a  hammer.    Goodrich. 

Wrennmg-day  (ren'ing-dii).  n.  A  name 
given  in  the  north  of  England  to  St  Ste- 
phen's day.  from  the  custom  of  stoning  a 
wren  to  death  in  commemoration  of  the 
martyrdom  of  that  saint 

Wrest  (rest),  V.  t.  [A.  Sax.  wrcutan,  to  writhe, 
to  twist:  Icel.  reista,  for  vreista,  Dan.  vriste, 
to  wrest  to  twist  Akin  to  tprithe,  wreathe, 
wrist;  wrestle  is  a  derivative.]  1.  To  twist; 
to  wrench;  to  apply  a  violent  twisting  force 
to,  10  as  to  move  from  a  fixed  position. 

Our  country's  cau«.c 
Tliat  drew  our  swnrdk.  now  wrests  them  from  our 
bands.  .AtUuon. 


Hence — 2.  To  extort,  bring  out,  aa  by  a 
twisting,  painful  force;  to  obtain,  as  by  tor- 
ture. 
But  late  has  wrested  the  confession  from  me. 

AdditpH. 
8.  To  subject  to  an  improper  strain ;  to  apply 
unjustifiably  to  a  different  use;  to  turn  from 
truth  or  twist  from  the  natural  meaning  by 
violence;  to  pervert;  to  distort 

IVrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority. 

To  do  a  great  right  do  a  little  wrong.        ShaJk. 

Which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable  tvrtst, 
as  they  do  also  the  other  scriptures,  to  their  own 
destruction.  a  Pet.  iti.  16. 

Wrest  (re8t),n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  wrests 
or  wrenches;  a  twist— 2.  Distortion:  perver- 
sion. Hooker.  — Z.  An  instrument  of  the 
wrench,  screw-key.  or  spanner  kind;  speci- 
flcally,  a  key  to  tune  stringed  musical  in- 
struments with,  as  the  harp. 

The  minstrel  .  .  .  wore  round  his  neck  a  silver 
chain,  by  which  hung  the  wrest  or  key  with  which  he 
tuned  his  harp.  Str  tr.  Scott. 

4.  The  partition  in  an  overshot  wheel,  which 
determines  Uie  form  of  the  buckets. 

Wlrester  (rest'drX  n.  One  who  wrests  or  per- 
verts. 

Wrestle  (reel),  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  wrestled;  ppr. 
wrestling.  [A  freq.  of  torest,  A.  Sax.  wrcest- 
lian,  D.  wrastelen,  worstelen,  to  wrestle.] 

1.  To  contend  by  grappling,  and  trying  to 
throw  down;  to  strive  with  arms  extended, 
as  two  men,  who  seize  each  other  by  the 
arms,  each  endeavouring  to  throw  the  other 
by  tripping  up  his  heels  and  twitching  him 
off  his  balance. 

You  have  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemic^  SAaJt. 

2.  To  struggle;  to  strive;  to  contend.  ' Great 
affections  toresiling  in  thy  bosom.'    Shak. 

We  wrestle  not  against  fiesh  and  blood.    Eph.  vi.  13. 

8.  To  Strive  earnestly  by  means  of  suppli- 
cation; to  make  earnest  supplication. 

WresUe  (res'lX  v.t  To  contend  with  in 
wrestling. 

WresUe  (real),  n.  A  bout  at  wrestling;  a 
wrestling  match. 

Corineus  .  .  .  whom,  in  a  wrestle,  the  giant  catch- 
ing aloft,  with  a  terrible  hug  broke  three  of  his  ribs. 

Milton. 

Wrestler  (reslSr).  n.  One  who  wrestles,  or 
one  who  is  skilf  iil  in  wrestling. 

Great  Julius  on  the  mountains  bred. 

A  Bock  perhaps,  or  herd,  had  led ; 

He  that  the  world  subdued  had  been 

But  the  best  wrestler  on  the  green.     Waller. 

Wretch  (rechX  n.  [A.  Sax.  wraeeea,  one  who 
is  driven  out,  an  outcast,  an  exile,  from 
wrecan,  to  banish,  to  punish,  to  wreak.  See 
Wreak.  Wreck.]  l.  A  miserable  person; 
one  sunk  in  the  deepest  distress;  one  who  Is 
supremely  unhappy;  aa,  a  forlorn  wrsteh. 
'The  urreteA  that  lies  in  woe.'    Shak. 

Hovered  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son, 
Wretch  even  tiien,  life's  Journey  just  begun? 

Cow^r, 

2.  A  worthless  mortal;  a  sorry  creature;  a 
mean,  base,  or  vile  person. 

Base-minded  wretches,  are  your  thoughts  so  deeply 
beroired  ...  as  for  respect  of  gain  ...  to  let  so 
much  time  passt  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Fie  on  thee  wretchi  tis  pity  that  thou  livest 
To  walk  where  any  honest  men  resort.      Shah. 

Title  of  honour,  worth,  and  virtue's  right. 
Should  not  be  given  to  a  wretch  so  vile.     Daniel. 

8.  Often  used  by  way  of  slight  or  ironical 
pity  or  contempt,  like  thing  or  creature. 

Poor  wretch  was  never  frighted  so.   Drayton. 

4.  It  was  often  used  formerly  to  express 

tenderness. 

Excellent  wretch  I    Perdition  catch  my  soul 
But  I  do  love  thee.  Shah. 

She  reckons  that  she  hath  above  one  hundred  and 
filtv  pounds'  worth  of  Jewels  of  one  kind  or  other; 
and  I  am  glad  of  it.  for  it  is  fit  the  wretch  should  Itave 
something  to  content  herself  with.  P«Pys- 

Wk^tchcoCk,  t  WrethcocktCrechOcok,  reth'- 
kokX  n.  A  stunted  or  abortive  cock;  hence, 
a  stunted  or  imperfect  creature. 

The  famous  imp  yet  grew  a  wretchcock,  and  tho' 
for  seven  years  earned  at  his  mother's  back. ...  yet 
looks  as  if  he  never  saw  his  quinquennium. 

B.  yonson. 

In  every  large  breed  of  domestic  fowls,  there  is 
usually  a  miseralile  little  stunted  creature  .  .  This 
unfortunate  abortive  the  good  wives  . . .  call  Att'reth- 
cock.  Gtfford. 

Wretched  (rech'edX  a.  [Prom  wretch;  a 
word  similar  in  formation  to  wicked;  and 
as  in  O.E.  we  have  wikke,  wicked,  so  we 
have  wreche,  wrecehe,  wretched.]  1.  Miser, 
able  or  unhappy;  sunk  into  deep  affliction  or 
distress,  as  from  want  anxiety,  or  grief. 

I  am,  my  lord,  a  tvretchcd  Florentine.     5A.t*. 
The  wretched  have  no  friends.        Dryden. 


From  ignorance  our  comfort  flows. 
The  only  wretched  An  the  wise. 


Prior. 


2.  Cbaracterized  or  accompanied  by  miseiy 
or  onhappineu;  calamitous;  very  aifflictinc; 
as,  the  wreU^d  condition  of  slavea  in  Al- 
fleers.  *Unhappv,  wreteAed,  hateful  day.' 
Shak.—Z.  Worthless;  paltry;  very  poor  or 
mean;  as,  a  wrett^a  poem;  a  wreidktd 
cabin. 

Affected  noise  is  the  most  »rcfeA«i/tibiiw 
That  to  contempt  can  anpty  scribblers  &inf . 

4.  Despicable;  hatefully  vile  and  contemp- 
tible. '  WteUihMd  ungratefulness.'  Siir  P. 
Sidney. 

Wretdiedlyfrech'ed-liXodv.  In  a  wretched 
manner;  as,  (a)  miserably;  unhappily. 

Nor  yet  by  kindly  death  she  perished. 

But  wretchedly  before  her  fatal  day.      Surrey 

(b)  Meanly;  poorly;  contemptibly;  despic- 
ably. 

How  poorly  and  wretchedtv  must  that  roan  sneak 
who  finds  himself  guilty  and  bafled  too.       South. 

Through  hopes  of  contradiction  oft  shell  ny. 
Methinks  I  lode  so  wretchedly  to-day.        Yeunf. 

Wtetchedness  (rech'ed-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  wretched;  aa,  (a)  extreme 
misery  or  nnhappiness,  either  from  vrant  w 
sorrow;  as,  the  wret(ksdnisu  of  poverty. 

Are  ye  all  rone 
And  leave  me  here  in  wretcheaness  behind  yef 

Shah. 
We  have,  with  the  feeling,  lost  the  very  memory  of 
such  wretchedness  as  our  forefathers  endured  by 
those  wars,  of  all  others  the  most  cnwL     ReUeifh. 

The  prodigal  brought  nothing  to  his  Cather  but  his 
rags  and  wretchedness.  Dwight, 

Q})  Meanness;  despicableness;  as,  the  wreUk' 
edness  of  a  performance. 

Wretchfalf  (rech'fnl),a.  Wretched.  Wick- 
Uffe. 

Wretchless  t  (reohlesX  a.  [A  corruption  of 
retehUss  or  reckless.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
there  was  a  great  disposition  to  prefix  w  to 
certain  words  beginning  with  an  A  or  an  r. 
This  seems  to  have  been  due  to  association, 
as  there  existed  a  large  group  of  familiar 
words  beginning  with  wh,  wr,  as  when^  wAot, 
wheel,  whale,  who,  wrath,  wrist,  wretch, 
wrong,  &c.,  and  then  contagion  seems  to 
have  spread  to  words  beginning  with  simple 
h  or  r.  Thus  we  find  in  Spenser  whot  for 
hot,  and  in  Raleigh  iered»n««t  for  readiness, 
^.  ]  Beckless.  '  A  wretchless,  careleaa.  in- 
devout  spirit'    Jer.  Taylor. 

Wretchlessness  t  ( rechles-nesX  »•  Reck- 
lessness; carelessness. 

The  Devil  doth  thrust  them  either  into  dcsperatioo 
or  into  wretchlessness  of  most  unclean  Hring.  no  lesa 
perilous  than  desperation .         Th  1  renins  A  rttcles. 

Wteye,t  v.t    See  Wraib.    C^tieer. 
Wrie,t  v.t    [A.  Sax.  wrigan.\    To  array;  to 

cover;  to  cloak. 
Wright  vi.  and  t.  [See  Wrioolk.]  To  wrigglr, 

to  rub  to  and  fro. 

The  bore  his  tail  wrygges  against  the  hye  bench. 

SJtelten. 
Worms  ...  do  wrigge  and  wrest  their  i^iaits  di- 
vorced by  knife.  Dr.  H  More. 

Wnggle  (ri^X  V  <.  pret  A  pp.  wriggled; 
ppr.  wriggling.  (Freq.  from  wrig,  wrigge, 
older  form  wrikke,  to  wriggle;  so  D.  wriggei- 
en,  to  wriggle,  a  freq.  from  wrikken,  to  move 
or  shake;  jLO.  wricken,  tcrickeln,  to  move 
toandfro;  Dan.  vriUre,  to  wriggle.  The  word 
probably  appears  naaallzed  in  wring.]  1.  To 
move  the  body  to  and  fro  with  snort  mo- 
tions like  a  worm  or  an  eel ;  to  move  with 
writhing,  contortions,  or  twistings  of  the 
body;  to  squirm. 

Restless  he  tossed,  and  tumbled  to  and  trn. 
And  rolled  and  wriggled  farther  off  from  woe. 

Drydem. 
Both  he  and  his  successors  would  often  wnggte  in 
their  seau  as  long  as  the  cushion  lasted.       Swi/f. 

Hence— 2.  Fig.  to  proceed  in  a  mean,  grovel> 
ling,  despicable  manner;  to  gain  one's  end 
by  paltry  ahlf ts  or  schemes ;  to  make  way 
by  contemptible  artifice  or  contrirance;  m, 
to  wriggle  out  of  a  diflBculty  or  scrape. 

And  now  does  he  wriggle  into  acquaintance  with 
an  the  brave  gallants  about  the  town.       B.  y^nsmt^ 

WlUxle  (riglX  V.  e.  To  put  Into  a  wriggling 
motion ;  to  introduce  by  writhing  or  twist- 
ing. 

Wriggling  his  body  to  recover 

His  seat,  and  cast  his  right  leg  over.    NudArmg. 

A  slim,  thin-gutted  fox  made  a  hard  shift  to  wrig. 
gle  his  body  into  a  hen-roost.       Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Wriggle t  (rigH),  a.  Pliant;  flexible.  'They 
.  .  .  wa^  their  irr^ftf  tails.'    Spenser. 

Wriggle  ( rign ).  n.  The  motion  of  one  who 
wriggles:  a  oiiick  twisting  motion  or  con- 
tortion like  ttiat  of  a  worm  or  an  eel. 


They  have  always  a  peculiar  spring  in  their 
a  wriggle  in  their  bodies,  and  a  trip  m  their  g^it. 

Steele 

Wriggler  (riga«r),  n.    t  One  who  wrigglea 
2.  One  who  works  himself  forward  or  seeks 


nte,  fitr,  fat,  f»ll;       m«.  met.  h«r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mOve;       tabe,  tub.  bull;       oil.  pound;       ti.  So.  abiine;     f,  So.  f«y. 


to  attain  hU  enili  I 


THc&t  (lit),  n.  |A.S«.i^rr*(o,«  worker. 
■  milker,  from  iryrht.  ■  worll.  (tom  mj/roon, 
towiiik.  ShWohk.]  Oii«  whow  Dccnpk- 
tlDd  i>  »nl«  liln.l  nf  niechnniciil  huilDWi 
kn  utincFr,  n  oorkman:  opeciillf  In  Scot- 

In  V.hkI;  a  i-irjieiiler.  Tllii  wiilil  !•  ooir 
ohleDr  uwd  In  cnnipnundt,  u  in  ihipwr^t, 
vheelwnpAi,  Hud,  In  >  Bninsiihal  flgarBlin 
WDM.  playmi^t.  'ITr^diiMrulluidikll- 


'SK'Vi 


'ffi 


Doiren  IT.  nntidvH'iUrfsi  famlihu  eo 
ewl'bvk,  A  valiubls  utrlTi»int  and  f«h 
loge.     I'he  wood  [■  uied  I 


light  I 


a  riBlda  ' 


tlnthei.  ilippgd  Into  It,  or  ■  yc 

ii  UHd  u  ■  iiil»tltut«  tor  iQdlga. 
Trine  (ring),  g.l.  pre  I.  '^PP-  unirv  <iiTiTv«J 

Oligilii]  prat«rl(«,  but  li  now  only  provio- 
dal}^  mr.  teriagii^.  {A.  8u.  H^iitran,  to 
wring,  to  itniln,  to  prsu;  prot.  umiiifl,  pp. 
Itrunfftn;  L.Q.mniiD.V7rinff*n,Dui  ertflXfft, 
aliomnpJtf,8w.prtiin^a,  Q.riiyjm,  to  wring, 
Xa  twUt,  Ac.,  all  no  doubt  naftaUud  fonjii 
ol  ilam  Hen  In  virifgU,  uid  In  A.  Su.  uriji- 

wnn<g.\  1.  To  twlit  uid  •qaeue  or  torn- 
preu:  to  turn  and  itnln  with  rlolenci :  ■■, 
to  uHiv  clothct  in  wuhing.     'Ha  wringt 

1  To  piln,  u  by  twitting,  iquBuIng,  or 


4.  To  aitnct  or  obtiUn  by  twiiting,  pnw- 
tiV.  or  iqtwRlng;  to  iquMie  or  prm  out; 
u,  to  vring  wawr  Irotn  ■  wot  gumonl; 


&To  bend  or  itralD  out  ol  lt>  poiltlDn:  u,  to 
uring  ■  mMtl.—Tt  tctiitg  i/f.  to  (ores  ofl  or 
•apant*  by  wringing. 

TMpHeBlllllU  .  .  .  Hl-f  ,^[1  held.  Le>.  Lij. 

—To  •rring  out,  (aj  to  forea  out;  to  (quMM 
out  by  twitting. 

SI  To  tne  tram  a  Hqnor  by  wringing ;  u. 
•fring  otil  clothe*.     ■  A  CDtDprau  -mTing 

Wrlns  (ring),  c.i.  To  writhe;  to  twitl.  u 
with  anguigh- 


llpwrigl 
'HlewulM 


Wriiv-lMll  (ringlwtlt),  a  A  bolt  uiad  by 
ahtewrightu  to  band  and  leeure  tha  plankt 
(gainst  the  llmbera  til]  thn  ara  laitened 
*—  boICa,  ipikea,  end  traenalla. 

■ (rlng'tr).  «,     1.  One  who  wring*. 

1. J  VI ,i„g„-  5^at     go,. 

oni  of  inythlngrpanicnUrly  tnr  wringing, 

'--   ot  ■trJning  water  from  ilothea 

y  have  been  oaiJied.   ThaefteoUre 
■ch  a  machliie  generally  comjata  of 


after  tl 


Tcqnira  wringing,  or  that  wat«r  may  be 
-lUng  odL  'A  poor  dihennan  .  .  ,  with 
hia  cloatha  wrinjpiiff-iKl.'  Hooter. 
Wilnc-Btaff  (ring'iialX  n.  A  itmng  bar  of 
wooauied  In  applying  wring-bolta  for  the 
lOie  of  Htllng-to  the  pTanka,     Called 

Wniix-itaf. 

WnnUe  (rtag\l),  n.     [A.  Bai.  wrintle.  a 

Dan.  nniil*,  8w.  rviita,  a  wrinkle,  to  wrinkle! 
cloaelyakin  to  vring,  icrmrA,  *c.;  A.  Sai. 
wiind4  It  pethapa  for  wrentii,  and  a  dim. 

Sen  Wrench.]  A  gmall  ridge  or  prominence 
orafurrow,  lormedby the•h^inklllgorcl>n- 

8ation;  a  creaM;  s  told;  ai.  wriMit  In  the 
ice  or  akin.  '  Not  the  leant  wnnttt  to  de- 
form the  tky.'   DryiUn. 


WlUlkla  (ring'kl),  n.     [Dim.  rmm  A.  Si: 
invna,  vmact,  a  trick.     See  WRnrca,  i 

bit  of  nulol  Inatructlon  ai  to  aeonrH  to  I 
derlca.    (Colloq.J 


WMnkl*  (ringlilX  ■  <■  pnt  A  pp.  wriiMed; 
ppr.  rniiitlinj.  [See  the  nonn.)  To  con- 
tract into  furrow*  and  ptomlnencei;  locor- 
rngalo;   to  furrow;  to  creaie;  to   make 


ioUow  eye  and  wriiMed 


•WriiMeda 


«Wa»U<ring^),..i  To  become 
Inlu  wrlDklei;  to  ahilnk  into  fi 

Wrinkly  (ring^ll),  a.    Somewha 
haTinga  tendency  lobe  wrinkled 


WT^' 


(riitl 


(OK  w 


r(,  Aandvyrf  I 
It,  the  wrii't,  the  in 


handmoTeaon  the  forearm;  the  carpiu.  It 
conilaU  of  eight  boneidlipoaed  In  two  rowL 
four  In  each  row.  Theaaboneaanconnacled 
(o  each  other,  and  to  tha  metacarpal  bone*. 


miit^Top  (riit'drop),  n.    In  paUsl.  para- 

by  the  polion  of  lead.     DvnaiiKn. 
Wmtlet  (rtit'letx  n.     An  elutlo  bandlat 

Wrft" fi)^!'  'l^ommto;  A.  Bai,  terit, gr- 
vril,  a  writing,  a  writ.]  1.  That  which  i) 
written.  In  dli  unu  vHI  li  particularly 
applied  to  the  Scripture!  or  bookaot  the  Old 
and  New  Teatament;  at,  holy  wrif;  lacred 


•t«te,a]udge,  or  other  penon  having  juria- 
diclionlnlhaparticiiliireubject.matterand 
dlrectadlo  tome  public  Dtllcer or  priraleper- 
lon,  commanding  him  to  do  a  cerUIn  act 


C^vSiSta were  lorni 


l^ndjudiciai.  Oriffinaturrimta 


work  nnder  tbe  headingi  ClPtAS.  ERROIt, 
Habx  AS  Corpus,  uahdiiids,  FRoalBlrioM, 
acBraiHA,  iSo— S  A  formal  batrument  or 
writing  uf  any  kind, 

Trlt(rit).    A  form  of  the  preterite  and  put 

participle  ol  writ<  (which  ace), 
Wrltablllty<rit-a-bll'l-li),n.   Ability  or  dla- 

pMiUon  to  write.     (Rare.| 
You  He  hy  my  vjAiA./i^  En  nty  prenliw  idv  let. 

TmtaUB  (ri  t'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  'or  ^or 
•-'"^written,     [fiare,] 


Write  (ritX  T.L  prat  vreti;  pp.  itritUn. 

In  frequent  uk,  but  li  now  «ery  rarely  era- 

of  rhyme,  rhyttam.  or  the  like;  lerali  for  the 
part,  ii  alao  dltcontlnucd.  (A.  Sai.  UTlIan, 
piet.  vTtll,  pp.  writen,  to  engraie,  write, 
compoaa;  Icel  Wfo  (for  trllo),  to  acratch, 
cat,  writa,  draw  a  line;  Hw.  rila.  to  draw, 
to  tiace.  Oath,  vriti,  a  itroke,  a  line;  D. 
Tijttn.  O  rtiuen,  to  tear,  to  apllt.  Origl. 
nally  It  meant  the  operation  d(  icratching 


■I  other 


n  ted  in 


It.) 


ch,cAain;      eh.  3c.  loiA;      g,go;     J.^b:      b.Fr.  Ion;      ng.  iliv; 


o:  ai.  to  urrlte  the 

laclan  called  letteri;  to  urrile  flgurea. 

ro  produce,  form,  or  make  by  tracing 
ble  characten  eipreuiire  of  Ideii;  to 
lifer  by  pen  orotherwieo  to  paper  or  other 
*rial»  the  temiior  impart  ot;  to  ttnca 
Tieani  ot  a  pen  or  other  Initrument  the 
aUtnenlalgnJ,  characters,  or  wordiot;  to 


V.  wig;    wh,  uAlg;    ih,  anue.— Sea  Kit. 
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3.  To  cover  with  characters  or  letters  traced 
hy  the  pen,  <ftc 

There  she  will  sit  in  her  smock  till  sh«  have  ■arrit 
a  sheet  of  paper.  Skak. 

4.  To  make  known,  express,  announce,  in- 
<Ucate.  disclose,  or  communicate  by  means 
of  characters  formed  by  the  pen,  dx. 

What  says  Romeo? 
Or.  if  bis  mind  be  writ,  give  me  his  letter.    SkmJk. 

I  chose  to  writt  the  thing  I  dare  not  spealc. 

Prior. 

&  To  compose  and  prodace,  as  an  author ; 
as,  to  toriu  a  novel  or  a  poem.  *  WriU  me 
a  sonnet'    Shak. 

I  weU  remember  that  Dr.  Johnson  maintained  that 
if  a  man  is  to  write  a  panegyric  he  may  Iceep  vices 
•nt  of  sight ;  but  if  he  professes  to  vnMr  a  Bfc  be 
■Mitt  represent  it  really  as  it  was>  BasweU. 

6.  To  designate  by  writing;  to  style  in  writ- 
ing; to  entitle;  to  declare;  to  record. 

O  that  he  were  here  to  write  me  down  an  ass. 

Shak. 

He  who  writes  himself  martyr  by  bis  own  inscrip- 
tion is  like  an  ill  painter,  who  by  writing  on  a  shape- 
less picture  which  he  had  drawn,  is  fain  to  tell  pas- 
sengers what  shape  it  is  which  else  no  man  could 
imagine.  Mitten. 

7.  Fig.  to  impress  deeply  or  dumbly;  to  im- 
print forcibly ;  to  engrave ;  to  indicate  by 
any  mark  or  sign.  *  l^e  last  taste  of  sweets 
writ  in  remembrance.'  Shak.  '  The  record 
of  injuries  .  .  .  xcriiUn  in  our  flesh.'  Skak. 

There  is  written  in  your  brew  honesty  and  conctancy . 

Shak. 

—To  vnrite  down,  (a)  to  trace  or  form  with 
a  pen,  <&c.,  the  words  of;  to  record.  *  Hav- 
ing our  fair  order  toritten  douni.'  Shak. 
<&)  To  injure  or  depreciate  the  character, 
itsputation,  or  quality  of  by  writing  un- 
favourably of;  to  criticise  unfavourably;  to 
put  an  end  to  by  writing  against;  as,  the 
young  author  was  completely  written  down 
by  the  critics.— 2*0  lonte  off,  to  note  or  re- 
cord the  deduction  or  cancelling  or  removal 
of;  as,  to  write  off  discounts;  to  write  off 
bad  debts.— To  write  out,  (a)  to  make  a  copy 
or  transcription  of;  especially,  to  make  a  per- 
fect copy  of  after  being  roughly  drafted;  to 
record  in  full:  as,  when  the  document  is 
written  out  you  may  send  it  off.  (6)  To  ex- 
haust the  ideas  of  or  power  of  producing 
valuable  literary  work  by  too  much  writing: 
nsed  reflexively ;  as,  that  author  has  written 
h\m$eifout—To  write  up,  (a)  to  commend, 
praise,  or  heighteu  the  reputation,  charac- 
ter, or  value  of  by  written  reports  or  criti- 
cisms; to  bring  into  public  notice  and  esteem 
by  writing  favourable  accounts  of;  as,  that 
critic  has  toritten  up  both  the  play  and 
the  actors,  (b)  To  give  the  full  details  of  in 
writing;  to  set  down  on  paper  with  com- 
pleteness of  detail,  elaborateness,  fulness,  or 
the  like ;  as,  to  write  up  a  story  from  a 
meagre  outline,  (e)  To  complete  the  tran- 
scription or  inscription  of ;  speciflcally,  in 
book-keeping,  to  make  the  requisite  entries 
in  up  to  date;  to  post  up;  as,  to  write  up  a 
merchant's  books. 

Write  (rit),  v.i.  1.  To  trace  or  form  charac- 
ters with  a  pen,  pencil,  or  the  like,  upon 
paper  or  other  material;  to  perform  the  act 
of  tracing  or  marking  characters  so  as  to 
represent  sounds  or  ideas. 

He  can  write  and  read  and  cast  accompL    Shak. 

2.  To  be  regularly  or  customarily  employed, 
occupied,  or  engaged  in  writing,  copying, 
drawing  up  documents,  accounts,  book- 
keeping, or  the  like :  to  follow  the  profes- 
sion of  a  clerk,  scribe,  amanuensis,  Ac. ;  as, 
he  write*  in  our  chief  public  office —3.  To 
combine  ideas  and  express  them  on  paper 
for  the  information  or  enjoyment  of  others; 
to  be  engaged  in  literary  work;  to  compose 
or  produce  articles,  boolcs,  Ac ,  as  an  author. 

The  world  agrees 
That  he  writes  well  who  writes  with  easa.   Prior. 


I  live  to  write,  and  wrote  to  Qve.      Rogers. 

4.  To  conduct  epistolary  correspondence;  to 
communicate  by  means  of  letter* writing;  to 
convey  information  by  letter  or  the  like;  as, 
I  will  wriU  in  a  post  or  two. 

I  go.  write  to  me  very  shortly.  Shak. 

Writer  (rit'^rX  n.    One  who  writes  or  has 
written,  or  is  in  the  habit  of  writing. 

My  tongue  is  tb«  pen  of  a  ready  writsr.   Psa.  xlv.  i 

Specifically,  (a)  one  skilled  in  penmanship; 
one  whose  occupation  is  principally  con- 
fined to  wielding  the  pen;  as.  a  clerk,  a 
scribe,  an  amanuensis;  particularly  a  title 
given  to  clerks  in  the  service  of  the  late 
Bast  India  Company.  Q>)  A  member  of  the 
literary  profession;  an  author.  Journalist, 
or  the  like. 

Tell  prose  writers  stories  are  so  stale 

That  penny  baUads  make  a  better  sale    Breton, 


These  unreal  ways 
Seem  but  the  theme  of  writers,  and,  indeed. 
Worn  threadbare.  TeHuyson. 

(e)  In  Scotland,  a  term  loosely  applied  to 
law  agents,  solicitors,  attorneys,  or  the  like, 
and  sometimes  to  their  principal  clerks.— 
WriUr  qf  the  tallies.  See  TALLY.— WriUr 
to  the  Signet.  See  Signkt.  --  WriUr^g  eramp, 
a  spasmodic  affection  frequently  attacking 
persons  (generally  middle-aged)  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  write  much.  The  patient 
loses  complete  control  over  the  muscles  of 
the  thumb  and  the  fore  and  middle  finger, 
so  that  all  attempts  to  write  regularly,  and 
in  the  severer  cases  even  l^ibly,  are  un- 
successfuL  The  various  methods  of  treat- 
ment for  this  trouble  (such  as  surgical  opera- 
tions, the  application  of  electricity,^.  )have 
not  generally  produced  very  satisfactory 
results,  entire  cessation  from  writing  for  a 
considerable  time  seeming  to  be  the  only 
course  open  to  the  patient  Called  also 
Serivener'M  PaUy. 

Writeress  (rit'6r-es),  n.  A  female  writer  or 
author.    Thctekeray. 

Wrlterling  (rif  ^r-Ung).  tk  A  petty,  mean, 
or  sorry  writer  or  author. 

Every  writer  and  wrUerHng  ot  name  has  a  salary 
from  the  government.  H^.  Tay/or. 

Writershlp  (rit'^r-shipX  n.  The  office  of 
writer. 

Writhe  (riTH).  V.  t.  pret.  A  pp.  writhed;  on 
old  form  wrWien  is  still  occasionally  used 
by  our  poets.  (A.  Sax.  wrtthan,  to  writhe, 
wreathe,  twist;  pret  wrdth,  pp.  writhen; 
Icel.  riiha  (for  vritha).  to  ivrithe,  twist, 
bind;  Dan.  vride,  8w.  vrida,  to  writhe,  wring; 
O.H.G.  ridan;  from  same  root  as  worth 
(verb),  L.  verto,  to  turn  (see  Vbrsb).  Akin 
wrath,  wreath,  wrist,  wrest.]  1.  To  twist 
with  violence ;  to  subject  to  contortion ;  to 
distort;  to  wring. 

His  features  seem  writhen  as  by  a  palsy  stroke. 

S/enser. 
The  monster  hissed  aloud,  and  raged  in  vain. 
And  writhed  his  body  to  and  fro  with  pain. 

j4d4is»n. 
The  whole  herd,  as  by  a  whirlwind  writhen. 
Went  dismal  through  the  air  like  one  huge  pvthon. 

IteaU. 

2.  To  pervert;  to  wrest;  to  misapply. 

The  reason  which  he  yieldeth  showeth  the  least 
part  of  his  meaning  to  be  that  n  hereunto  liis  word<> 
are  writhed.  Hooker. 

8.  To  deprive  of  by  torture,  extortion,  or  the 
like;  to  wring;  to  extort 

The  nobility  hesiuted  not  to  foHow  the  example  of 
their  sovereign  in  writhing  money  from  them  by 
every  species  of  oppression.  Sir  W.  Scott 

Writhe  (riTH),  V.i.  1.  To  twist  the  body 
about,  as  in  pain;  as,  to  writhe  with  agony. 

Supposing  a  case  of  tyranny  the  Tuscans  will 
wTijjgip  under  it  rather  than  writhe:  and  If  even  they 
should  writhe  yet  ihey  will  never  stand  erect. 

Lander. 

They  detested  :  they  despised ;  they  suspected : 
they  writhed  under  authority;  they  professed  sub- 
mission only  to  obtain  revenge.       y.  Martinemu. 

2.  To  advance  by  vermicular  motion;  to 
wriggle.    [Rare.] 

And  lissome  Vivien  holding  by  his  heel 
IVrithtd  toward  him.  slided  up  his  knee  and  sat 
Tettnyson. 

Writhel,  t  Writhle  t  (rira'l).  v.  t  (Freq. 
from  writhe.]  To  wrinkle.  'This  weak  and 
writhled  shrimp.'    Shak. 

The  skin  that  was  white  and  smooth  b  tamed 
tawaie  and  writheCd  Bf.  Hall. 

WritiniT  (rit'ing).  n.  1.  The  act  or  art  of 
forming  letters  and  characters  on  paper, 
parchment  wood,  stone,  the  inner  baric  and 
leaves  of  certain  trees,  or  other  material,  for 
the  purpose  of  recording  the  ideas  which 
characters  and  words  express,  or  of  com- 
municating them  to  others  by  visible  signs. 
2.  Anything  written  or  exprened  in  letters; 
as,  (a)  any  legal  instrument  ss  a  deed,  a 
receipt,  a  bond,  an  agreement,  itc.  (ft)  A 
literary  or  other  composition:  a  manuscript: 
a  pamphlet;  a  book:  as,  the  writings  of 
Addison,    (r)  An  inscription.    John  xix.  19. 

Wrltinf-book  (rit'lng-buk).  n.  A  blank 
paper  book  for  practice  in  penmanship ;  a 
copy-book. 

Writing- Chambers  (ritMng-cham-b«rz), 
n.  pi.   Apartments  occupied  by  lawyers  and 

Wrtttnc-desk  (rf  ting-desk),  n.  A  desk  with 
a  broad  sloping  top  used  for  writing  on ;  also, 
a  portable  case  containing  writing  materials 
as  used  for  the  same  purpose.    See  Desk. 

Writing-ink  (rit'ing  ingk),  n.    See  Ink. 

Writing-master  (rifing-mas-t*r),  n.  One 
who  teaches  the  art  of  penmanship. 

Writinc-paper  (rit'ing-p4-p*rX  n.  Paper 
flnishea  with  a  smooth,  generally  sized,  sur- 
face for  writing  on. 


Writing-school  (rif ingskm).  n.  A  school 
or  an  academy  where  hand-writing  or  cali- 
graphy  is  taught 

Writing-table  (rit1ng-t&-blX  n.  A  Uble 
used  for  writing  on,  having  commonly  a  desk 
part  drawers,  Ac. 

written  (rit'n),  p.  and  a.  Beduced  to  writ- 
ing ;  committed  to  paper  or  the  like  by  pen 
and  ink  or  otherwise,  as  opposed  to  oral  or 
spoken;  h%  uritten  testimony,  instructions, 
or  the  like. 

fVritten  language  is  a  description  of  the  said  audible 
signs,  by  sigmi  viable.  Holder. 

— Wtiiien  law,  law  contained  in  a  statute  or 
statutes:  as  contradistinguished  from  un- 
written law. 

Wrissledt  (rix'ldX  a.  Wrinkled.  'Her 
wrizxledbkin.'Speiiser, ' His wm22ed visage.* 
Oay. 

Wrokenf  (rdOm).  pp.  of  wreak.  Eevenged. 
Spenker. 

Wanted  nothing  but  Caitbfiil  tiA>Jects  to  have  wro- 
hen  himself  of  such  wrongs  as  were  done  and  offered 
to  him  by  the  French  king.  Holtnshed. 

Wrong  (rongX  a.  [Properly  the  participle 
of  wring,  though  it  occurs  earliest  (in  1124) 
as  a  noun ;  Dan.  vrang,  wrong,  erroneous, 
incorrect;  Icel.  rangr,  vrangr,  awry,  wrong, 
unrighteous:  D.  wrang,  sour,  harsh  O^t 
twisting  the  mouth).  See  WRnta.]  1.  Not 
physically  right;  not  fit  or  snitable;  not  ap- 
propriate for  use ;  not  adapted  to  the  end 
or  purpose ;  not  according  to  rule,  require- 
ment, wish,  deaigo,  or  the  like;  not  that 
which  is  intended  or  ought  to  be. 

He  called  roe  sot. 
And  told  me  I  bad  tamed  tbe  wrtngMe  out. 

Shak 

2.  Not  morally  right ;  not  accordiiig  to  the 
divine  or  moral  law ;  deviating  from  recti- 
tude: not  eonitable;  unjust  *A  free  de- 
termination twixt  right  and  uTeii{;.'  Shak. 
S.  Not  according  to  the  facta  or  to  truth; 
inaccurate;  erroneous.  *A  wrong  belief.' 
Shak.  *  False  intelligence  or  trrofui  sunuia.  * 
Shak. 

For  modes  of  laith  let  graceless  zealots  fight. 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  hfe  is  in  the  right 

Pofe. 

i.  Holding  erroneous  notions  in  regard  to 
matters  of  doctrine,  opinion,  or  of  fact;  iu 
error;  mistaken. 

I  ^m»%wro$ig. 
I  am  always  bound  to  yon,  but  you  are  free. 

Tennyson. 

Stn.  Unjust,  immoral,  inequitable,  errone- 
ons.  inaccurate,  incorrect,  faulty,  detrimen- 
tal, injurious,  hurtful,  unfit,  unsuitable 
Wrong  ( rong),  n.  1.  What  is  wrong  or  not 
right;  a  state,  condition,  or  instance  in 
which  there  is  something  not  right;  with- 
out an  article;  as.  to  be  unable  to  distin- 
guish between  right  and  wrong. —2.  A  wrong, 
unfair,  or  unjust  act:  any  violation  of  right 
or  of  divine  or  human  law;  an  act  of  injus- 
tice: a  breach  of  law  to  the  injury  of  another, 
whether  by  something  done  or  left  undone; 
injustice;  trespass. 

Do  him  not  that  wronf 
To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth.       Shak. 

As  the  king  of  Hngland  can  do  no  wrong,  so  neither 
can  he  do  nght.  but  in  his  cowrts  and  by  nis  courts 

UUton. 

S.  Any  injury,  mischief,  hurt  pain,  or 
damage ;  as,  to  have  many  wrongs  to  com- 
plain of. 

All  that  are  assembled  in  dris  place 
That  by  this  sympathised  one  day's  etrer 
Hath  suffered  wrmtg,  go,  keep  us  compan 


Each  bad  saffwed 


K%K9t»A\mq  wrong 

Tent^yson. 

^In  the  wrong,  (a)  holding  a  wrong  or  un- 
justifiable position  as  regards  another  per- 
son; as,  in  a  quantl  both  parties  may  be  in 
the  wrong. 

When  people  once  are  in  the  wrong. 

Each  Ime  tb«y  add  is  much  loo  kmg.     Prior 

(5)  In  error;  erroneously.  'Constme  Oss- 
sio's  smiles  .  .  .  quite  in  the  wrong.*  Shak. 
Wrong  (rong),  adv.  In  a  wrong  manner ; 
not  rightly;  erroneously;  incorrectly;  amiss; 
morally  iU. 

Ten  censure  wrong  (ot  one  that  writes  amiss.  AV/r. 

Wrong  (rong).  v.t.  L  To  treat  with  injustice: 
to  deprive  of  some  right  or  to  wiUiht>ld 
some  act  of  justice  from;  to  deal  harshly, 
cruelly,  or  unfairly  with;  to  injure;  to  hurt; 
to  harm;  to  oppress;  to  disgrace;  to  offend. 

If  he  hath  wronged  tbee  or  owoth  tbe«  ought,  put 
that  on  mine  account  Pbde;  il. 

And  my  sword. 
Clued  to  Hs  scabbard  with  wronged  orphans'  tr*r\. 
Will  not  be  drawn.  Massinger 

2.  To  do  injustice  to  by  imputation;  to  iro> 
pute  evil  unjustly ;  %^,  if  yon  suppose  mo 
capable  of  a  base  act  you  wrong  me. — 


Flte,  fUr,  fat  fftU; 


id,  met  bte;       plue.  pin;     n^te,  not  mOve;     tQbe.  tub.  b^ill;     oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc  abirae;       $,  Sc  Uff. 


WaOKO-DOEB 
I  outull.  ij  nlnir  to  wind 


uUl3^ 


lout  of 


ng  lb  Br  or  Joei  wromj. 


WroDS-dOtOC  (rurw-dB-inc),  n.  Th«  dolnB 
of  wninK :  bchiivluur  the  oppoide  of  vluit 
It  f-igbt',  evIldnfEiE- 

WronlST  ('■ong'tri,  n  On*  who  wrongt;  nne 
who  lojunn  aaother    '  Cutlfli  uid  UTTDnfiirt 

Wrongful  (ronBTul),  o.  Injortoiu:  UDjuil: 
u.  ■  uTDtigAu  Uklng  oF  proparty.  -Hli 
umniafui  d««lljig,'    Jtr.  Tai/lar. 

Wrongfally  (tong-tul-iaad.,  Ian  wrong- 
ful niunner;  unjmlly;  lii  a  nnodur  conlisrjr 

ooa  vrwt^icXJv;  to  HUner  uTons^iiUy.  'Ac- 
ciulDg  ttaa  Lidj  Hrni  tsraiiu^ully.'    Sliat. 

vnuufnliuu (ri.iig'fHi-uMj. n    auiiiitroi 

Tftoatf  wuf  ("og'heJl,  n.  Apereonofiimli- 
■pprabandlDg  mind  u^d  ui  obttlutA  coATb:' 


'  This  Jeiloui,  wupkh,  in 

■    " Td(rong'hed-«il),  a 


tnutot 

Wrori* 


IuhL'    Bp.  BtrtnUf, 


roncheadadOBM  (rona'hBd-ed-nM>,  n 
1]«  autft  OT  quftLitj  of  being  wron^beul«d; 


TronjlBM  I  (rongaei).  a.     Void  of  wrong, 
VroOfleMlyt  (rouriM-Ii),  ndu.     Without 

iDjury  to  uf  OM.    Sir  P.  Sid'^. 
Trontly  (mngli).  ode.    Tn  >  wrong  mu- 

utr;  un]u.tlr;  uniii 

Tr011gmln<l*ll  (ranifmlnd-ed),  a.     Siring 

TrODCnaulrong'nMj.n.  Ths  lUta  or  con- 
dition of  being  wrong;  orror. 


nriJuitL  IUfk'^;  u.  aron^^oiu  kra]niionnieDt, 

Wrots  (rOt),  pret    ind  old  pp.  ol  vrriU. 

'LudiubaUivn^iilRidr.'    :^ak. 
TFrot*'  *-i-  or  L    [A.  Su.  uritan,  to  grab 

up.    3es  Boot.]    To  root  or  dig  with  tha 

Wioth  (ruth),  a.  '  |A.  Ba.  wnlU.  iDgry, 
■nxriigM.  lit  Iwlitsd.  [roni  irrUftan.  U 
tvbt  or  writhe.    &tt  Weath,  Wreath.] 


41  ia  the  brvD.     CtUrvlif- 


Vrmshi  ir 
TrtUK  (rung),  prei  &  pp.  of  wriiif- 
Wry  |ri).  a.     (A.  Sm.  Bngiai..  to  bend,  to 
turn.  toincUjie^Hkln  toimj^^(whJchHv>] 

In  •  ilile  of  conlorUon:  twiited;  dlitorled; 

dlitortcd  eouu'tetiuii;s  frequsnUjr  Indluui 

diKODlcnC,  dtiguit.  ImpaUgnce,  piiln.  or  the 
like.  'AwninoK.'  B.J<mtoa.—t.Cmokrdi 
bent;  nol  tlnlght.  'Miin;ii  isrv  meuider.' 
IT.  Bnrunit.^^  IMrUtIng  from  wtut  li  right 

VF>wonlL  '  [f honowHnd tben  umke A  wry 
Itep.'     If.  OUjM. — 4.  Wretted;  parvarted. 

WtjI  (rn.^'i.  1.  ToawarreorgooMlgMlt; 
to  go  ulde;  lo  deiUCo  fiODi  lbs  right  pith, 
pbTiieillj  or  morally. 

E  To  bend  or  wind:  tomoTe  In  >  winding  or 
crooked  coune. 

S.  To  writhe  or  wrlggla.     Btau.  i  ri. 
VX7^  <rij.  T 1.     1.  To  dlitort;  to  wnat;  to 

£  To  writhe;  to  twiat.  '  ITrHi  hl>  back  and 
•hrinki  from  the  blow.'    Jir.  Taylor. 

wry,  dlMorted,  or 


'^Jdniinw' 


inT-m(roUl»4  (ri'moDTBd),  a.    HaHng  the 


ipumodlc  kind  la  ihaep.  In  which  the  llMd 
li  dnwn  to  oDa  aide.- 1  A  unAll  mlgrAtaiy 


*WO'"«Mr.«.».T-™>l 

ilrd  of  the  fEsnni  Vuni.  allied  to 

lurpriaed,  It  tume  lie  head  over  Ita  ahool- 
den.     One  ipeclea,  the  common  wryneck 

ifuiiz  lorquilbs),  li  a  ummer  Tialtut  of 
;ng1>nil  and  the  north  ot  Europe,  generally 


protnidingand  retracting  ft,  and  thewrjtb- 

to  III  neck  without  mnilng  the  Tett  of  Uie 
body.     It  !•  aba  known  by  ttaa  nsmsa  ot 
Snake-bird.  Cuthxi'i  Malt,  >tc 
Wr7iiBekMl(rrnakt).a.    Having «  dialortwl 
_._._     «  r»  in  uoliclnf  Ihi 


Engliita  flule,  or  /Inle  d  6ee.'  »  called  tron 
ha'Ui;acurF»d  projactlng  ■nonthpleoe  llks 

W^IWM (rfuM). n.    Thoilaloolbeingwrj' 

nr  rilatorted. 

Willl(wad),  B.     Had.  See  Wnon.    (Scotch.) 
WuddT  ("Ud'l).  n     8ee  WooEit 
WuUt  (wnl  orwnl>,><.     To  will;  to  wlih. 

'Four  out  to  all  thalmiU.'    Speiuvr, 
Willi  (wul),n     Will    (Bcotch] 
Wumll  (wamH),  n.     A  wimble.     [Scotch.] 
Wnimi  (wur'rna).  n.     A  bdck-red  dye- 


illected  from  the  leedi  ot  JtoHlmi 
(wm),  adv.     Probably  i 


ably  a  torn 
EJwY-VIS 


w  li '  drooping '  or  bend- 


out  trecn.    -I 
pp  of  vican, 


wltli  Urge  broadly  elliptical  iBate*.  and 
growl  in  woodi  In  England  and  Scotland. 
aoiDB  rarlMlei  have  pendulon*  brmnchu. 
and  belong  to  thaeliaa  of  'WMplng'  treea. 


Wyoh-bual  (wIchliA-il),  r 


meli*.  the  type  at   the  D 

e  Icaiei  on  ihort  peliolea.  m 
1,  dlipoiad  In  elBiten  in  tl 


BAMA>BLIDACmA 

Wyuli-WElleT  (wii 


L&rlci,  Penli.  oj 


■  Undof  di  _ 

two  lea.  the  tenninitlun 


X  the  twtatylonnta  kitw  at  tha  Ingtlth 
alphabet  wu  borrowed  by  the  Komani  in 
compantlnly  lila  tlmea  from  the  OraalM 
andpaiMd  trotntha  Roman  Into  the  Anglo 
Siion  alphabet.  The  Greek  X.  howerar, 
wai  a  guttural,  probabl;  like  the  Scotch  ot 

aHiimed'lhe'ftiDcUoniot  the  On 

naed  at  the  banning  of  a  word,  j 


pi  when 
BngUih 


I*  a  doable  oamoDan  t  (a*  it  ■ 

'      '       id  haa  uiually  the  > 

J.  Ac:  bat  1 


OrsekXai 


DUnd  ot  la,  *> 
ilUal  eyllable. 


U  the  tylli,-  „  ..  _  -, 

ceoted,  11  olten  takea  the  aound  of  gi.  ai  in 

beginning  of  a  word  It  liai  precliely  the 
aonnd  of  i.  Hence  It  la  entlnly  a  aaparflu- 
1  aenud  that  could 


<h,  Sc  lodk;      g,  to;     ],  ^b;      b.  Ft.  ton;      ng-  fing;     IB,  am;  tb.  Min; 


Initial  it  occun  In  a  tew  wordi  borrowed 
tromthaOraek.  never (tanding  In  thltpoai- 
ttonln  wordi  that  are  properly  EugllBh  In 

reprsaenU  one  V.  whlrh  atanda  fur  Bra, 
placed  above  another,  the  lower  ana  being 
Inverted.  When  laid  horlionlally,  thua  M, 
It  alandi  for  ■  (honund,  ind  with  aduh 
am  it,  thoi  i,  It  itindi  tor  ten  thonund. 

w,  uig;    wh,  nUg;    ih,  azur*  -See  KkT. 


— li  in  abbraTlation  X.  lUmli  lor  ChrliL 
M  In  Xn.  ChiJitlui.  Xmu.  Chrlitmu  -Xon 
bear-cMki  it  ulil  lu  have  originull]'  ladl- 
utftd  hter  which  had  to  pay  ten  ihiUinga 
duty. 
XtJigi,  Xangtl  (lan'el,  rana-tl'),  n.  In 
CTiiMM  mylK  Iheiupremg  ruler  ol  hUTen 

Xaiithata'{i'<ii'ii>i)t).n.  Aullolianthlcntld 
ZAJiUiaL[LZaitlIl«i]iQ(KBn^the'iu).  n.  That 

flawenirhlcfa  li  lolulils  In  weUr.  at  dritla" 
gulilisd  Inm  xanthia,  wbich  !•  Ibe  IdkI- 

JCmtnlMl  (un'lbl-aa),  a.    01  or  belonging 


aeui\\itnft 


S  run'thik),  n.  [Or.  jEanUsi,  >«Uow.  ] 
[  tonanla  ■  /allow  colour.— I'aniAic 
H,_OV, «  n»n«  fflven  lo  elliyldliul- 


ilDglnte 
Thow 


If  the  hone  and  < 


product  o[  Ills  decompoiltloD  ol  i 
(d)  Ths  nuns  li  now  tcnenlly  ci 

— .... i^.    ...g  ingT^jeui  a 

te  erjvUllln*  mbilance 


laalhli 

calcnil . 

Zuitlll(«(uD'Uiit).n.  [Or.iaR(A«,}Fltow.1 


Lmity  In  New  York. 


fleldiug  a  yellow  dre.)  Bur- 
weed,  ■  nnni  ol  planta.  naL  order  Compo- 
dtn.  Z.  SCmuiartum  li  a  rank  and  weed- 
like  plant  Dccaiianally  met  wUh  In  Britain, 
to  which  it  hu  been  Introduced  trom  the 
Continent.   It  liremukablefor  thecuhoui 

enlarging  and  becoming  part  of  tbe  Irull. 

JuStfio'  (SS'ti*),™  (Or^nOiM.  jflTow.] 
A  genua  of  brachyuroui  cruitaccHDi.  in- 
cluding DiUDorout  ipeciei.  and  found  tn 

ZailtllOOtlVinu  dan  tho-klr'pui).  a.  (Or. 
lanlAM.  yellow,  and  liarpot.  frult.l    In  frof. 

XantUocIiTOl  (lan-thok'ro-I),  n.  pJ.  [Or. 
MnWikJinioj,  yellow  tklnned,  from mnU™. 
yellow,  anil  cAroi.  culnur.)  In  itJin.  one  of 
the  B>a  groupa  into  nhli;Ii  HuxleJ  claHiBes 


and  chiftnoa^  jitice-]     A 


Z&DtllaphyU  (lao'tb 


,nlI^''thJ 


inner  In  which  tt  li  formed  trom 
ihyll.     Called  alao  XaHlhaphyUiiu. 
ZoDtbophrUlaa  (uD-thoni-lD),  n.    Same 

Vlcna,  Zsnl 
aan'tho-plk-r 

^ andpiArof.  b|i 

gino  b;  Chevalller  at 
colouring  matter  from  uio  uarc  oi  -lan- 
thoxyhtm  carifKrum.  afterwarda  ihown  to 
be  Jifentlcal  with  berberlne. 

cAui.  yeHow,  aod  iioiif.  a  foot.]  Id  bol  hir- 

Z*JiUloproMlC  (tan'tho-prfl-Wik),  a.  Ap- 
plied tu  ao  acid  funaed  when  protein  or 
an/  ol  lU  modiacation*  ii  dlgeited  In  nitric 

lo  combine  both  with  acldi  and  baiea 
ZaJitbOproteln  (laa-tho-prAW-ln).  n.     A 

of  nitric  acid  upon  Ahrtne. 

lanMoi.  yelloR,  and  rhamtwt,  buck'lhom.i 
A  yellow  colouring  matter  contained  In  the 
ripe  Fenian  or  TurkUh  berriei  and  in  AtI- 
gnon  graina     It  imparla  ayellow  colour  to 


ed  with  Iron  ulta 

*'^"w  'SSm"! 
planle,  nat.orderLlliaces.   The  ipeciei  are 

11a-    Theyhare  thick  trunki  like  thoie  ol 
palmi.  long  wiry  gnaaUke  leavei,  and  long 
deiiio  flower,  iptkes.    See  0IU9S-TREE. 
Tnnt.hnrrhlna  ftan-thtvrl'iiaV  ii.    jOr.  fan- 
North  Am  arieiui  plant.,  nul.ofdoi  Banun- 


).  I.  IQr. 
I  applied  lo 
I  obtcrved  li 


Zanthom  (laii 


S'hM'i 


. ,  ui-thok'>l-li"»«).  n.  pi 

A  group  of  polypetaloni  eiogenoua  planu. 


ipertiot.  eapeelally 
the  ipeciei  betonglnB  lo  the  genera  Zan- 
Ihoiy^um.  Bruce*.  Ptete*,  Toddtlla,  Mid 

Zaintbciirltim  (un-Uiok'^-lnm).  il  (Or. 
luiirAm, /ellow.andfittou,  wood:  tharoota 
are  yelliiw  1    A  genui  uf  planta.  the  type  of 

the  croup  Xanthoiylacec.   The  ipeeiea  are 

bnnchei  uiuatlT  lonilibed  with  prlc'klca. 


bark  *od  capiular  IruM 
remedy  for  toothache. 
Z«lMO(irbek)tn.    |3p. 


g.  zambfeeo.  from  Turk  lumbeti. 
(umbal.aimallTDHcL]  Aimall 


It  dlffen  trom  the  felucca  chiefly  U 
aeveml  iquare  lalU.  u  welt  u  late 
while  thelacter  hai  only  lateen  lall 
XanelMla  |ien-i-Ia'aI-aX  n  (ar..t^ 
Bion  of  Btrangen.]  A  Hpartati  loi 
which  prohibited  itrangen  trom  ki 
3parta  wlUiout  permle^on,  and  em 
macjatratei  to  expel  itmigen  it  I 
nito'-    - 


TJninin    (If nl 


Zenododu 


I,  n.  pL  XenlA  (li'ni-a). 
1.  a  gilt  to  a  Buett.  from 

ueit  or  itnnger,  or  to  a  tortlco 
.-2.  A  name  glren  to  picture! 
Imit,  Ac  ,  toch  M  are  found  ia 

im,  Xsaodoctilam  (len'o-dS- 


lOr.  0 


a  building  for  tl 
The  term li  alio  ■ 
jaaWry. 


I  reception  ol  itrangen. 
iplled  to  a  gueat-honae  lo 

XanodOCh;  (ien-Dd'r>.klX  n.  [Or.  smMto- 
eliia.  Bee  abDVe  ]  Reception  ot  itrangen; 
hmpitalitj.    Alio,  lame  aa  Xtnodochmm. 

CanoKeiiMU  (lED-o-Jen'e-aii),  n.  (Or.  Hnaa; 
ilrange.  and  «tK(<i,  blrth.l  l.SaraeaaBe- 
tero^ufttf.  ((>).— 2.  The  production  orfomu- 

"-     ■ -one  kind  by  an   - 

ai  lormerly  belle 


d,JJ!."™'',"=i,"K 

;:'«'r',?srrr~'3:^.K 

Zsnop*  (E«'nopi 

u\iS::T, 

n.n'^X 

phate  of  yttrium 

Z>r«iUi(i«-ra'il- 

ZMtf(M-r.r),n. 

Aihereet     'Thewrtfof 

formerly 

ZsrOOaUyriiim (le-ra-kolllr^-um).  n.  (Gr. 
liroB.  dry.  and  toUtrion,]    A  dry  coUjnum 

Xerodernw  (li-ra-dtt'nia).  n.  (Or.  xtm. 
dry,  and  ilerTiui,  ikin]  la  paUiot  genanl 
dryneH  ot  the  lurface  of  the  iklii,  occa- 
iloned  by  abnormal  ditnlnutloD  of  the  lecre- 

torm  it  conatitutei  ichth/oaii.  or  Qihikin 
dlieau.     HMvi 

ZarodM  (le-rA'dii),  n.  (Or.  z^mUi.dry- 
lih,  from  x/roi,  dry.)  Ad/  tumour  attended 

Swommim  (i£-ro-mI'mm).  n.     [Or.  Tim, 

JCerophajCTIiirora-Ji).  n.     [Or  b^tm,  dry. 

eccleilutlcal  wrlten  to  Ibe  Chrlttlan  nil* 
of  futlDg:  the  act  or  habit  ot  living  on  dry 

Zeropllttulniy,  ZuwlitluliiilA  (ifrof. 

dry,  and  mAlAalmiti,  a  diKUe  ot  Ihe  e/H. 


XUAla*  (iin-ai),  n.  [Or,  from  iipk»,a 
iwordi  l.Thegenniolflihee  to  whirb  the 
S.  gUiilnii.  or  common  iwordflih,  belongl. 
See  Swoiip-?tBH.— t  In  ajfron,  a  cooitel- 

alK  SmirO^flth  and  Conute  or  J^tat  Dt- 

Zlphldliun  (li-fld'l-umX  n.  [Prom  Or.  ai- 
phot.  ■  H«ord,  and  fidot^  reiembUuice  |    A 

nal.  or^lcr  Llliaceie.    X.  aUtim  la  a  neUra 
of  the  We.t  Indlea 
Zlphistaninm  (lit-i-Mi'namX  n^     [Or 


pine,  pin:     nMa,  not,  ro 


XIPHODON 
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Mgment  of  the  ■ternura.  coirMpondlng  to 
the  xiphoid  cartilage  of  huoun  anatomy. 

ZlphOdon  (xifo-doo).  n.  [Or.  xipho«,  a 
•word,  and  odoio,  odonto§,  a  tooth.  ]  A  genue 
of  foMil  roaiumiUi,  cloeely  allied  to  Anop- 
lotberiam,  of  which  two  species  have  t>een 
ascertain^ 

ZlllllOid  (zif  old),  a.  [Or.  xiphot,  a  sword, 
and  eidot,  likeness.]  Shaped  like  or  resem- 
bling a  sword ;  ensifomL—XtpAoid  or  eiui- 
form  eartUage,  in  anut.  a  small  cartilage 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  breast-bone. 

Xlphotdlail  (zi-foid1-anX  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  xiphoid  cartilage. 

Xlphoplljlloai  (zif-of  i-lus).  a.  [Or.  xipKoi, 
a  sword,  and  phytUm,  a  leaf.]  In  bot.  having 
onsiform  leaves. 

Xiphomira  (xlf-o-sft'ra),  n.  [Or.  xiphot,  a 
sword,  and  oura,  a  tail]  An  order  of  crus- 
taceans, so  called  from  the  long  sword-like 
nppendage  with  which  the  body  terminates, 
i'ney  are  represented  solely  by  the  Limali 
or  king-crabs.    See  Kino-crab. 

XlpllOteatllil(sif-o-t&'thisX  n.  [Or.  xipho$, 
a  sword,  and  t$tUhia,  a  squid.]  A  genus  of 
fielemnites,  characterized  by  a  very  long, 
uarrow.deep-chamberedphragmacone.  Only 
a  single  species  is  known  from  the  liaa.  See 

BBLBXNITIDiB. 

Xylanthrax  (zl-Ian'thraksX  n.  [Or.  xylon, 
wood,  and  afUArax.cmd.]  Woodcoal;  bovey- 
ooaL 

Xylene  (sflfol  n.    in  ekem,  see  Xtlol. 

Xylidine  (zni-dlnX  n.    Same  as  XyloicUne. 

Xylite  (zllltX  n.  [Or.  xylon,  wood]  The 
name  given  to  Ugniform  asbestos,  mountain 
wood,  or  rock- wood. 

XylotMdiamnm(z!-ld-bal'sa-mum).n.  LThe 
wood  of  the  balsam-tree.— 8.  A  balsam  ob- 
tained by  decoction  of  the  twigs  and  leaves 
of  the  Amyrii  mUadeng%$  in  water. 

XyloUoi  (zi-ld'bi-as).  n.  [Or.  xylon,  wood, 
and  bio$.  life.]  A  genus  of  fossil  insects, 
supposed  to  be  myriapods  of  the  order  Chi- 
lognatha,  discovered  In  trunks  of  Sigillaria, 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  trees  of  the 
carboniferous  age. 

Xyl00ail>(zi'16-kttrp),n.  [Or.xyton, wood,  and 
karpos,  fruit  ]  In  bot. a  hard  and  woody  fruit 

XylOCarpous  (zild-k^kr'pus),  a.  [Or.  xylon, 
wood,  and  karpoi,  fruit.]  Having  fruit 
which  becomes  bard  or  woody. 

XylOCOpa  (zi-lok'o-paX  n.  [Or.  xyloi,  wood, 
and  kopi,  a  cutting,  incision.]  The  carpen- 
ter-bee. a  genus  of  hymenopterons  insects 
with  sharp-pointed  mandibles  which  bore 
holes  in  wood.  It  is  an  extensive  genus. 
See  Carpentkr-bbr. 

Xylograph  (ziid-grafx  ^  [8««  Xtloora- 
PHT.]  An  engraving  on  wood,  or  an  im- 
preMion  from  such  an  engraving. 


Xylographer  (zMog'ra-ftoX  n.  One  who  en- 
graves on  wood. 

Xylographlo,  Xylographlcal  (zi-l6-graf- 

Ib.  zlld-graf'ikal),  a.  Belating  to  xylo- 
graphy. 

Xylography  (zl-Iog'ra-fl),  n.  [Or.  xylon, 
wood,  and  graphd,  to  engrave.  ]  1.  Wood  en- 
graving; tiie  act  or  art  of  cutting  figures  or 
designs  in  wood.— 2.  A  name  given  to  a  pro- 
cess of  decorative  painting  on  wood.  A  se- 
lected pattern  or  design  u  drawn  on  wood 
which  is  then  engraved,  or  the  design  is  re- 
produced in  zinc  bv  the  ordinary  method. 
An  electrotype  cast  Is  taken  from  the  wood- 
cut or  zinc  plate,  and  smooth  surfaces  of 
wood  are  printed  from  the  electrotype, 
under  a  regulated  pressure,  with  pigments 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  colour  pene- 
trates the  wood,  leaving  no  outside  film, 
and  after  being  French  polished  or  covered 
with  a  fluid  enamel  the  wood  may  be 
washed,  scrubbed,  or  even  sand-papered 
without  destroying  the  pattern.     Ure. 

X^lOid  (zl'loid).  a.  [Or.  xylon,  wood,  and 
eidot,  form.]  Having  the  nature  of  wood; 
resembling  wood. 

Xyloidine  (zl-loi'din),  n.  [Or.  xyUm,  wood, 
and  eufof,  resemblance.]  (CVH«NOr.)  An  ex- 
plosive compound  produced,  by  the  action  of 
strong  nitric  acid  upon  starch  or  woody 
fibre.    Called  also  Xylidine. 

Xylol,  Xylole  (zHdlX  n.  (C|Hio.)  A  hydro- 
carbon.analogous  to  benzol  and  toluol,  found 
among  the  oiU  separated  from  crude  wood- 
spirit  by  the  addition  of  water.  Called  also 
Xylene. 

Xylophaca  (zl-lofa-ga),  n.  pi.  [Or.  xvlon, 
wood.  Bndphag6, 1  eat.]  A  group  of  coleop- 
terous insects  noted  for  their  habit  of  exca- 
vating wood.  They  resemble  the  weevils, 
but  are  distinguished  from  them  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a  proboscis. 

Xylophagan  (zflofa-ganX  n.  An  insect  of 
the  group  Xylophaga. 

XylophBJdda  (zi-16-fa]'i.d«),  n.  j>l  A  fa- 
mily of  Diptera  or  flies,  the  members  of 
which  have  the  antenna;  ten-]ointed,  and 
are  furnished  with  a  long  ovipositor.  The 
larva  is  cylindrical,  and  has  a  scaly  plate  on 
the  tail,  the  head  ending  in  an  acute  point 
They  are  very  destructive  to  wood. 

XylOPhagOUB  (zi-lof  a-gus).  a.  [Or.  xylon, 
wood,  and  phagd,  to  eat]  Eating  or  feeding 
on  wood. 

XylOphagnB  (zl-lofa-gnsX  n.  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Xylophagide. 

X3rlophllan(zl-lof'i-lan),  n.  An  insect  be- 
longing to  the  XylophilL 

XylophlH  (zi-lon-li),  n.  pi.  [Or.  xylon,  wood, 
and  phiU6,  to  love.]  A  tribe  of  gigantic  co- 
leopterous insects,  which  live  on  decays 


wood.  They  chieQy  inhabit  tropical  coun- 
tries. 

Xylophllooi  (zl-Iof i-lus),  a.  Orowing  upon 
or  living  in  wood. 

Xylophylla  (zi-lof  il-a),  n/  [Or.  xylon,  wood, 
and  phyllon,  a  leat]  A  genus  of  Euphor- 
biacee.  or.  as  some  regard  it,  a  section  of 
PhyUanthus,  consisting  of  shrubs  without 
leaves,  but  whose  branches  are  flattened  ont 
and  leaf-like,  bearing  the  flowers  in  tuf U  in 
the  notches  of  the  margin.  They  are  natives 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  are  named  fiom 
the  singular  appearance  of  their  leaf-like 
branches. 

XylOPia(zI-ld'pi-aX  n.  [Said  to  be  contracted 
for  XvUmicria,  from  Or.  xylon,  wood,  and  vi- 
krot,  bitter.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order 
Anonaceas.  The  species  are  U«es  or  shrubs, 
natives  chiefly  of  South  America.  X  aro- 
matioa  is  known  by  the  name  of  African 
pepper.  The  fruit  of  X  grandijlora  is  a 
valuable  remedy  for  fevers  in  BraziL  The 
wood  of  all  is  bitter;  hence  they  are  called 
bitter-%poodi. 

Xylop3rrography(zn6-p!.rog"ra.fl),n.  [Or. 
xylon,  wood,  pyr,  pyrot,  flre.  and  graphO,  to 
vnrite.]  The  art  or  process  of  producing  a 
picture  on  wood  by  charring  it  with  a  hot 
iron.    Called  also  Poker-painting. 

Xyloretlne  (zi'lO-rft-tin),  n.  [Or.  xyUm, 
wood,  and  rhetini,  resin.]  A  sub-fossil  re* 
sinous  substance,  found  in  connection  wiUi 
the  pine-trunlu  of  certain  peat-mosses. 

XylotUe  0dl6-tn),  n.  [Or.  xylon,  wood,  and 
tiloe.  flock  or  down.]  L  An  opaque,  glim- 
mering,  liffht  or  dark  brown  or  green  min- 
eral, of  a  delicately  fibrous  texture,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  silica,  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
magnesia.and  water.  —2.  Same  as  Parketine. 

Xyndaoea  (zI-ri-dii's6-€),  n.  pi.  [Or.  xyrie, 
an  iridaceous  plant,  from  xyron,  a  razor: 
from  shape  of  its  leaves.]  A  nat.  order  of 
monocotyledonous  rush-like  or  sedge -like 
herbs,  the  species  of  which  are  found  over 
the  tropics  in  both  hemispheres.  The  order 
comprises  two  genera,  Xyris  and  Abolboda, 
to  which  some  DotanisU  add  Philydrum. 

Xyvt,  XyttOB  (zist,  zis'tos),  n.  [L.  xyttue. 
Or.  xyetoi,  from  xy6,  to  scrape,  from  ita 
smooth  and  polished  floor.]  In  anc.  aroh. 
a  sort  of  covered  portico  or  open  court,  of 
great  length  in  proportion  to  its  width,  in 
which  the  athletie  performed  their  exer- 
cisea    Written  also  Xystue. 

Xjrstaroh  (zts'Ulrk).  n.  [Or.  xyttoi,  xyst,  and 
arehd.  to  rule.1  An  Athenian  olflcer  who 
presided  over  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the 
xystos. 

Xyater  (zis't^r),  n.  [Or.  xyttir,  from  xy6, 
to  scrape.]  A  surgeon's  Instrument  for 
scraping  bones. 


Y. 


Y,  the  twenty- fifth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet  was  taken  from  the  Latin,  the  ^tin 
having  borrowed  it  from  the  Oreek  T  or 
upsUon.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet  it 
was  always  a  vowel,  and  is  believed  to  have 
had  a  sound  resembling  that  of  French  u  or 
Oerman  ii,  this  being  also  the  sound  which 
the  Oreek  T  is  believed  to  have  had.  In 
modem  English  it  is  both  a  consonant  and 
a  vowel,  and  seldom  or  never  is  the  histori- 
cal representative  of  A.  Sax.  y,  this  being 
usually  represented  by  i  At  the  beginning 
of  syllables  and  followed  by  a  vowel  it  is  a 
consonant  of  the  palatal  class,  being  formed 
by  bringing  the  middle  of  the  tungue  in 
contact  with  the  palate,  and  nearly  in  the 
position  to  which  the  g  hard  brings  it.  Hence 
it  has  happened  that  in  a  great  number  of 
words  g  has  been  softened  into  y,  as  A.  Sax. 
oedr  into  year,  geomian  into  yearn,  dag 
Into  day.  As  an  adjective  termination  A 
commonly  represents  A.  Sax  -ig.  as  in  etotiy 
=  A.  Sax.  stdnig,  greedy  =  A.  Sax  grctdig, 
htmgry  =  A.  Sax.  hungrig,  many  =  A.  Sax. 
mmnig.  In  some  nouns  it  also  represents 
the  term,  -ig,  as  in  honey  =  A.  Sax.  hunig, 
withy  =  A.  Sax.  ttithig.  In  the  term.  4yit 
stands  for  ie  or  iee.  as  in  godly  =  A.  Sax.  god- 
lie,  friendly^  A.  Sax.  fredndlte.  /ttUy  =  A. 
StkX./tUHee,  hardly = A.  Sta.  heardllee,  Ac. 
In  words  of  Romance  origin  the  term,  -y 
often  represents  Pr.  -ie,  L.  ta.  as  in  history, 
iHodeety,  memory,  victory:  it  also  represents 


L.  -turn,  the  nonn  termination,  as  in  ttttdy, 
remedy,  tubeidy,  ^.,  or  the  adjective  term. 
-iu$,  as  in  notary,  contrary,  aeeondary,  Ac 
In  nouns  ending  in  -<v  the  -fy  represents 
Fr.  -U,  L.  'ta9,'tati*,BA\TLvanity,  calamity, 
&Q.    In  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  words 

?is  a  vowel,  and  is  precisely  the  same  as  t. 
t  is  sounded  as  i  long,  when  accented,  as 
in  defy,  rely,  dying;  and  as  i  short  when 
unaccented,  as  in  vanity,  glory,  tynonymous. 
As  a  consonant  this  letter  bears  much  the 
same  relation  to  i  (short)  as  w  does  to  u;  thus 
t  short  has  in  certain  positions— as  in  the  ia 
of  Chri$tian—h  tendency  to  pass  into  y.  Y 
is  sometimes  called  the  Pythagorean  letter, 
from  its  Oreek  original  representing,  bv 
means  of  its  three  limi>s,  the  sacred  triad, 
formed  by  the  dnad  proceeding  from  the 
monad.— In  ehem.  Y  is  the  svmbolof  yttri- 
um.—Y,  as  a  numeral,  stands  for  160,  and 

with  a  dash  over  it,  T,  tor  150.000. 

Y-.  A  common  preflx  in  Old  English  words, 
as  in  y-clept,  y-clad.  Ac. .  representing  A. Sax. 
ge-,  which  assumed  this  form  by  the  com- 
mon weakening  of  j^  to  y.  The  meaning  of 
word«  with  this  prefix  is  usually  the  same 
MS  if  it  were  absent    See  OR. 

Ya,t  ado.    Yea;  yes.     Chaueer. 

Yacare  (yak'a-ri).  n.  The  native  name  of 
a  Brazilian  alligator  {Jaeare  eeierope),  hav- 
ing a  ridge  from  eye  to  eye,  fleshy  eyelids, 
and  small  webs  to  the  feet;  the  spectacled 
cayman.    Written  also  Jaeare. 


Yacea-WOOd  (yak*a-wbd),  n.  The  orna- 
mental wood  of  Podoearpuseoriaeea,  a  small 
tree  of  Jamaica.  It  Is  of  a  pale-brown 
colour  with  streaks  of  hazel-brown,  and  is 
much  used  in  the  West  Indies  for  cabinet 
work. 

Yacht  (yot).  n.  [0.  D.  iacht.  Mod.  D.  jagt, 
a  yacht,  a  chase,  hunting,  from  jagen,  to 
chase,  to  hunt,  to  hurry;  O.  jagen,  to  hunt; 
Dan.  jage,  to  hunt,  to  drive,  to  hurry.]  A 
light  and  elegantly  fitted  up  vessel,  used 
either  for  pleasure  trips  or  racing,  or  as  a 
vessel  of  state  to  convey  kings,  princes,  Ac., 
from  one  place  to  another  by  sea.  There  are 
two  distinct  species  of  yacht:  the  mere 
racer  with  enormous  spars  and  sails  and 
deeplv-ballasted  hull,  with  fine  lines,  but 
sacrificing  everything  to  speed;  and  the  ele- 
gant, commodious,  well-proportioned  tra- 
velling yacht,  often  with  steam-propelling 
machinery,  fit  for  a  voyage  round  the  world. 
The  yacht  navy  of  Britsin  comprehends  ves- 
sels from  8  to  about  000  tons. 

'        I  tail'd  this  mominf  with  his  majesty  in  one  of  his 
I     yachtt  (or  pleasure-boats),  vessels  not  known  among 
us  tiU  tne  Dutch  E.  India  Company  presented  that 
curious  piece  to  the  king.  Evelyn. 

Yacht  (yot).  v.i.  To  sail  or  cruise  in  a  vacht; 

AS.  he  spent  the  summer  ya^ting  in  tlie 

Mediterranean. 
Yacht-dub  (yotlclub).  n.    A  club  or  union 

of  yacht-owners  for  racing  purposes,  Ac, 

acting  under  a  commodore. 


oh,  eftain;     eh,  Sc.  locA;     9,  go;     J.  job;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     ?H,  (Aen;  th,  tAin;     w,  «dg;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  ajrure.->See  KIT. 


_ru;lit:  ong  »bo  biIIb  In  ■  jacht. 
Taohtllis  (TDt'lng),  a.     Reluting  to  >  jKbt 
or  yochU;  aa.  a  yachting  voyaga. 
Tu^tnnan  Oiou'miia).  n,    Ous  who  lueia 


eerwln  rsgimoi 


la  woodpecker  ( 

[O.  ji^iTer.  lit.  a  ti 
il  light  Infantry  i 
TO  OTiKiniUy  composed  o(  Jtit 


TanBT  (rig'^r),  ii.  [D.  jagrr,  t,  hntiMman. 
adriTer  See  YAOER.]  A  rani^raboatlhe 
coudtrj:  a  Cnvollloc  pedlar.    Sir  W.  SetU. 

JSIislland  lilanda.  J 

Tahoo  (jrhUX  1  A  namo  glTon  by  SwUt. 
In  GuUiMr:  Travtli.  U '  '-  ■ 


with  naaon,  the  whole  beloz  d«ilgn»d  u  n 
•atira  od  the  human  race.  Hence,  a  ronah, 
booilih,  anculefiated  cbanclct.  '  A  iiaAw 
of  aabble-boy.'    Qtaoa. 

p«TT~    '?4DlaE«[i,lKiimcaplUl  (clfDn.ft  (vffCt 

T»k  l]»k).  H,  (ThlbeOan.1  Aruminant  mun- 
mal  of  tha  bovine  tribe,  the  Boi  poephagiu. 
or  FotphaguM  oruwivJU.  a  imall  epedee  of 
01,  with  cyllndrle  borne,  enrtln^  Dutvrai-d. 
Iodic  pvndent  allky  hair  frinnn);  Ita  eldei.  a 
buthf  ninE  of  Boe  balr.  and  villous,  hone- 
Uke  Ulh  Inhabiting  Thibet  an<l  the  higher 
plaMauaol  the  HlmaUyaa:  called  by  Pen- 

retj  PKUUar  lolce,  »b1chKiiii<lB  much  like 
the  crimt  of  a  pid;  known  atftoaaSarfae, 
SOritt.  There  an  Kveral  rarietiei  of  the 
nk  line  to  cllioaUe  Innucncea,  ctaaraitar  ot 


lie  rnvnlfleent 

aticoTlUfrea 

bretbren.     II  19  t-mplnyed  In  agricultur* 

cattle,  and  a  miiul  breed  obtnliied.    'rhe 

iuiporliuit  artiL-lu  .it  iwiunierce  Dye.!  red 
It  deconlai  the  caps  ol  the  Chincee,  aoil 
when  properly  mounted  It  ii  used  as  a  By- 
flapper  in  iDdln  under  tlie  Daliicnf  achowry. 


■.UwgodDf 


d!ui  yanu  are  produced  by  i>.  ifidbata,  ru 
heUa,  and  puraurra.  Ths  ti.  atro-purvtret 
growl   in  Halacca.   anil   produces  tuben 


bofSd 


.jtrllfoni food.   TheyaresomatlmsiDf  the 
■elgtat  Df  30  Iba.    See  WatKr-tah. 
Yama  <y»'niai  n.    In  Biiut.  mylk  the  jod 


ol  departed  spirits  and  the  appointed  fudge 
and  piiniaher  of  (he  dead:  the  embodiment 
ot  power  without  plly,  and  etem,  unbaid- 
Inr  fete      He  Is  itenerally  represented  as 


Tamer.  Tammar  (ya'tn^r.  ylim' 
(U.K.  yaanT.  A.  Sal.  wdnKrian.  t 
to  groan,   fram   gtomar.  tad,    1 


Ik  (yan«k).  v.i.  [Probsbly  a  naaellied 
m  akin  to  G-  and  D-  jogen,  Dan.  jcgt.  to 
nt.  la  chase,  lo  hurry:  IceLJoffa,  tonioie 


.  tbarp  Btn^i 


fPrormdall 
Tank  (yangk). 
_¥»ukoe._  I  Vulgar.  I 


IContr.  ot  TtnJra.]    A 


Tank  (yangk 
Yaukoe.    |V 

TankMlyanj 

origin.  Then  _       _      _ 

alto  the  most  plausible;  nanieli,  that  II  It  1 
corrupt  pronnnciatlon  of  BngHh  or  of  Fr. 
AngUtit  fonnarly  currant  umoni  the  Alnctt- 
can  Indiana     In  Bartlett'i  £wluiutv  ^ 

originally  given  by  tbe  Uaaiacbueetia  In- 
diana la  the  English  colonlsU.  and  that  tC 
WIS  alUrwaids  adopted  by  the  I>atcb  on 
the  HudaoD.  who  applied  the  term  Id  eon- 
tempt  to  all  tha  people  ol  Mew  England. 
Barllatt  also  quotes  a  sUlement  cf  Beck- 
walder  (an  aulhoHly  on  Indlu  matlais), 
who  sfBmied  that  the  Indiana  applied  Ui» 
teno  YtngeeM  Hpeclslly  to  the  New  Englu- 
ders  a  jontradlatlimuialied  frum  the  Vlr- 
gtnisiis  or  Uma  Knliei  and  the  Engliiii 
proper  or  Sagiiruasli     As  ear' "'°  "  '- 

excellent,  be  log  probably  bo 

excellent  one.  tront  the  superiority  of  lbs 

lor  ■  clUien  af  New  Englind  During  lb* 
American  Baiolutlon  the  lutnewatappUad 
to  all  (he  iniurgenU:  and  during  tha  drll 
war  it  wad  the  oommoa  dettgnaUon  ol  ll» 
Federal  soldlen  hy  tha  Conledaralea.  Id 
Britain  the  leno  is  sometimes  applied  gu- 
erally  toallnatlTaaof  th.  r..(f~i  Hi.tu 
TaakM- Doodle  (yi 


roweif^UM 


ke«- Doodle  (yus-ki 


alter  the  battle  of  Leiin^n,  marctied  eat 
ot  BoMua  playing  this  tone  In  derisive  and 

the  New  EngUDdersxIopled  theaiiincon- 
eideratlon  of  tl>e  lect  tliaC  they  bad  made 
the  British  ilance  to  it.  The  really  national 
tune  ot  the  whole  Dnited  SUtes,  howatel. 
is  'Hail.  Columblaf'-S.  &  Vankee.  -Hot 
YankaOiMUa:  Mevri,  (Ludiifoua.) 
Tankeelam  bangli^-iim),  u.     An  Idiom  or 

Tanker  Tankle,!!.  (Sea  YucE.r  i.llHootch  ) 

TailOllte(yan'o.llt),  11.     See  AxiiirrE 
Taoiirt{)ourtl.n.     Ale 


uniJi,  made  by  Ibe 

B.  like  vfl/;  cniap 
l-elpl    To  yelp:  to 


Tap(yapX».i.    (ImlUtI 

Vt.iapprr,  Pr.iapar.  ti 

liark.     Sir  R.  t'Entrtin^. 
Tap  (yap),  H.     Theia-yofadog;  a  barii;  a 

yelp. 
Tapock  (yap'okx  n.     A  handwnie  opntsim 

iohtbitlug  the  rivers  ot  Brazil  and  Qalana. 

dlBEn  rron  other  opossums  in  its  dentl'UoD. 
in  having  no  opp.iiable  thumb,  and.  tbere- 
fore.  In  being  incapable  ol  climbing  trees, 
andlu  the  (oetui  the  hind  teelbelngwebbed. 
11  is  an  cXL'ellent  swimmer,  and  lives  on  the 
BBliei  BMch  it  cbgsei  and  catches  In  the 

TapOD  (ja'pon  or  ya'pon),  n     litz  CatiiM. 


"  i-iT  *" 


itberapecleaoniet.  Writttt 


Tar,  Tare  (jar.  Hr\  a. 

JPmrinclal  Kiigllifa.I 
Tfarr ■^-- 


(yaKsj),  n,  (From  yen. )  . 
uic  vu-er  of  moving  or  twlni  mvus 
■ea:  tald  of  ■  tbip 


Yaii  <yOrd)>  «.  (O.  X.  wrrOi.  girOt,  A.  Su. 
fyrd,  fird.  rarely  peanf,  a  rod.  *  staff,  a 
yard  meuur«:  D.  pards.  a  rod.  a  twig;  G 
geiU,  a  switch,  a  twig;  Oath,  poidi.  a  goad. 


me,  met,  htr;      ^e,  pla;      ntte,  not,  n 


tilbe.  tub,  bull: 


Di  U  Inches  Um  toot 


L  (Sse  under  UKltl17tB.J 


A  fvet  kmB  for  meui 

e^Undricil  pfecfl  q1  t , , 

croMwiH  lorn  mut.     All  nrdi  An  cLUier 
tfuart  or  lalxn,  Uw  [ormsr  balog  iiuiHiidAd 

InfiqauvuUa.  tbg  UtterobUqual)'.  Vvdt 

Um  thecti  rHTlng  tlirough.     XHlur  sod  ot 


L  iDog  piece  ol  Umbel 
liks.     Oxford  (Hauar 


l-^iUTi 


^arihy.  Diti.  gaark,  ji 
yutl.  ■  court.  ■  farm :  D  gaont  t  gurdeo ; 
O.^Q.^rto,  Uod.a.  oartfH.  Ajcinlfliit  Kua, 
fTad  <u  La  XoTjroruo,  <£«.)»  a  town.     Pnm 

cohoit  {MS  Court).  Or.  duir.  the  bud. 
Aldnfordan^ikndprDbablypinitloeurrooiid. 
Oretard  coulalnt  thii  word.  |  1.  A  amaU 
situ  at  Incloml  amimd,  puticolvlr  ad- 

iaDdll.orarouiiri  It  -I  Au  iDcloaonwIlUn 
vUcb  taj  snrk  or  biuln«>  ii  cctrled  oD ; 
Bi.  m  brlek-yard.  a  woad-vard,  a  tanoiug- 
ydnJ.  ■  dock-^rd.  Ac.— S.  Id  ScoUud.  a 
nrdao,    particulailj    a    kitchaa  -  gaidan. 

Tud  (lArd),  ii.L  To  IncloM  in  a  ;ard:  to 
■hnt  op  In  a  jtii,  aj  atlla;  aa,  to  yard 

Tud-urm  (j&rd'ftnii).  n.  B«  VAIID.  S.— 
I'orrl-Arm  and  mnf^nit.  the  iltuatlon  of 
two  ahlpa  tjlDR  alongilde  of  aaoh  ol 


In  olhen  10  or  St. 

TArd-Klak  (lard 

3  Int  In  langlb,  oi 
T«ra-WMd  (fUrd'wond),  n 


Mnre  o[  clatb, 

..     A  yiird-itlck. 

Vknl  (fir),  a  [A.  Su.  pwrv.  prepared. 
nadj,  jarai  aliln  G.  gar,  pnpand»  nady; 
IcbL  ^r-,  gjor.  quite:  camp.  Icel  ffiira,  to 
do,  to  make ;  proi.  E  ^r.  lo  canM  to  do. 
Akjn  garb,  gear.}  t.  Beady;  qnlok;  dfliter- 
oui;  onset :  uLd  of  penom.  aud  eqwclallj 
at  aillon:  ai.  lo  be  |«n  at  the  bdm. 

I  Eaifly  wraogbt :  UKWeiing  qnickl;  to  tlie 

iMlnii  •Willi  iTvelr^  Mid  ot  a  atdp. 
The  ttarr  (fh4]il  will  conn  ud  jra.  lemn  uul  take. 

•Bdiiiiiin^  >lKnuUieotlKili>lo>.      X'/'v*. 
AMt  (ylr),  oifg.     BrliUy;  deitennilj; 

jarelr.    S*^ 
TaralT  *  (rtrll).  ode.    Keadllj;  deitarDnal)'; 


Tualr   _ 

rtiUullr.     •! 

yaftij/  frame 

Tw»0«rk).iFi.     tuuneailert. 
Tarks  lyWlay  n.    Th*  natliv  name  o(  dlf- 

ferent  9outb  American  monkajaof  Uw  |«naa 


Tarn  (yimi,  n.  (A.  Sax.  jMm, : 
Ic«l.  ^w.  Did.  and  O.  gam.  jan 
i«  Or.  a»«TM,  a  cbarJ,  originally 
I.   {Set  CaonD  }  CoTOB- a.  gar 


tine.   {SeiCaonD}  CoTon-a.gam,\ai 

Bbre  prBpared  for  weavlns  Into  cloth. 
TBRKAD.)    Thi 

■n  numbered 

buka  of  SM  yardi 

]nto  acoonllag  to  the  nomber  of  leaa 

yarda  per  pound ;  and 

jaro  aocordlDg  lo  Iht 

MO  yard!  par  pound. 


to  the  number  ol 


srLi 


T3Xi 


iber  of  akelni  i 
la  nviKKOini 
1  a  rape  li  eon 


Y«rr  (pLTl  n.  [Perhap.  akin  In  origin  to 
tarrm.]  A  well-known  Brllidi  and  lluro. 
pBim  plant,  Sptr^ala  amniii.     Bee  SriM- 

Y«rrt{yir).  t.i.    IlmiUUie.l    To  growl  or 

anarL,  v  a  dog.    J  intiMtrA 
Ttmih(yti'iih).a.  grrom  var.aour.I  Bar- 

ing  a  rough,  dry  lule.    IPrarindal J 
TuTOWtyar-fl),  o.    [A-SaijeoriM,  * 


A  ]*da:  ■  yawd.    [Old  Ei 
.]    ShYawd. 
toeyAWi. 

f.    (0.  E.  vatrip,  ■  form 
g*tup,  a  load  Maad.    t 


a-gapi.'ihiii  d 
JScolch] 
TftUpon  (yi'pon),  n.  Bame  at  Yapoa. 
TaTS,t  prel.  of  v«Eie.  One.  CAauar. 
T»W  (y»),  B  i.     (Comp.  proir.  O.  poffen.  t 

rock,  to  move  nntteadily :  Icel.  gagr,  ben 

the  line  of  her  coune  In  iteerlng :  aald  o 


Y»w  (JA),  n.  Kaut.  ■  Umponir  derlati 
of  a  eliTp  or  Teiael  from  the  dlTMt  Una 
her  coune.  '  0.  the  vaiee  that  ahe  « 
make!'    MaainBtr. 

Tftw  (n),  IF  i.    To  riH  In  bl 
In  while  troth,  a.  "  ■ 

Yll^<yild),  •>. 


Tairl()«l\iL  [FromD.M.  ayawLaakilt. 
8w.  jvSt.  Du.  Joan,  a  jally-boat,  a  yawL 
JsOy  in  jMg-haat  it  Uili  word,  being  taken 
direct  from  the  Danlah  apparently.]  1.  A 
■mall  ehlp'i  boat,  anally  rowed  l^  four  or 
■li  oara;  a  Jolly-boat. -&  Tba  ntwllait  boot 
DHdbyllihennen.  WritleniomedmeaFauf. 

Yawl  (y*lj.  Hi.  lAUn  to  poul.  fed.]  To 
cry  nut;  to  bowl ;  to  velL  -  The  pilot  .  .  . 
louder  ifauli.'  ttaarUi.  'Then  yelp'd  the 
eurand  uoiipfd  the  cat'     r»nii|r»iin. 

YftWn  <yilDX  e.l.  |A.  Sai.  fdnlsn,  to  yawn. 
to  gipe.  to  open;  Sc  gant,  O.  gOlintr 


:.  O.  ocMiHFi,  to 
lai.^i>dn,  IceL 
m  In  Or.  ajtot  nd. 


L  Aid.  to  gape;  0-  gant,  B.  »>ubr.  goMi. 
From  aame  root  are  cAon^  diaoa.  entering 
Engllih  fmm  the  Oraek.]    i.  To  npe;  to 


To  gape ;  tn  open  wide ;  to  aland  o] 
Id  of  the  mouth.  ■  chaim.  or  the  like: 
de  luinu  the  gotf  below.  'Tbltttiyiro 


VB,  lAaoi  th,  lUo; 


>.  To  guw  for  inytblDg;  to  eipreu  deiln 
by  yawning;  a^  to  yatvn  for  fat  Iivttif& 

*.  To  eipreu  lurprUe  *nd  bewilderment  by 


T»wa<y»n).n.  1.  A  gaping;  an  Involuntary 
opening  ol  the  month  from  drowiineaa; 
oacltatlon  'Thy  evarlutlng  yawn.'  Pupa. 
It  Tbe  act  of  gaping  or  opening  wide. 

SomeUiUf  wUh  A  IDl|lhty>ifci>.  'TUl  uld. 

1  An  opening;  ■  chaim.  Marilon.  (Bare.  ] 
Ykwalii^  (ygn'lng-ll).  ado.  In  a  yawning 
muner:  wllh  yawni  or  gapea.  Bp.  HaU. 
Ymwi  (y*t).  n.  lAtrlcui  mv,  n  nupbeiry.l 
A  dlieaae  occDnlng  In  Amarla.  Africa  and 
the  Watt  Indlet,  Mid  almoat  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  Alriito  man.    It  la  cliancUr- 

aDCceaalx.  gradniilly  looiMialDg  tram  ipecka 
to  the  ilxe  of  n  raapberry,  one  at  length 

growing  Utrger  than  Uia  reat:  core  a  fungoua 
eioreacanoe;  fever  illght.and  probably  Irrl- 
UUto  merely.  It  !■  couUgloui.  and  cannot 
be  communicated  eioept  by  the  actuiU  coa- 


Irom  the  ('rencb  /nuninim,  a  nipberry. 
Yeladl  (Iklad'),  iip.    (  Prafli  y-,  and  iJnd.) 

CUul;   clothed.      -Her  wordi  vclad  with 

wladom'i  nujeity. '    Stiak. 
YeloM,  TelC^Md  d-klept'},  fip.     [A.  Bai. 

gK-clyp6d,    pp-    of   pe-d'bvian.    to    call.  1 

CaUed^     named.      [Obaolete.    eicept    In 


Ydl»ia'dl).  a.  Laiy:  Idle.  St 
Ydndt(i-dnid').i>p.  Dreaded 
Yb  (jtlpnn.    (A  Sai.  jt  ye.  i 


F*X|fniii.    ( 
ondlng  to 


Juj,  aU  ye  or  you  (H\     See 

Properly  tbenominatlTepluralotthea 
of  which  Hum  ii  the  lingular,  but 


Yo.tmfF.    Yea: 

IceL  M,  D.  Dan.  Bw.  and  0    »,  Ooth.  Ja, 

a i;  allied  toOoUiJoA.  and;  J.,  jain,  now; 
IT.  va.  who.)  1.  Yea;  ay;  awoni  Ihstai- 
prMwa  ■nrmalion  or  aHent:  (he  oppctlte 


I  Bw.  and  o'  > 


1.  Head  inbitaDtlTely:  ( 
Ing  certainty.  cuoaUtai 
atablllty 
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lued  uuly  in  answer  to  questions  framed 
aflirmatively  in  ooniradistinction  to  yes  and 
no,  which  were  th»  proper  answers  to  ques- 
tions put  negatively.    »ee  extract. 

There  is  an  example  of  the  rejection  of  a  needless 
subtlety  in  the  case  of  our  affirmative  particles,  yea 
and  y*s,  nay  and  »«,  which  were  formerly  distin- 

SLiished  in  use,  as  the  two  affirmatives  still  are  in  our 
ster^tongues,  the  Danish  and  Swedish.  The  dis- 
tinctioa  was  tnat^ra  and  najf  were  answers  to  ques- 
tions framed  in  the  affirmative;  as.  Will  be  got  Yea 
or  Nay.  But  if  the  question  was  framed  in  the  nq^a- 
tive.  Will  he  not  go?  the  answer  was  Yes  or  No. 

G,  P.  Marsh. 

Tead,  t  Yade  t  ( ySd ),  v.i.  [A  false  present 
tense  and  infinitive  formed  from  the  old 
preterite  vod«,  $ode.  See  YODB.]  To  go; 
toproceea. 

Then  bade  the  knieht  this  Uidyyede  aloof. 
And  to  a  lull  herscU  withdraw  aside.     Speuser. 

Yexnyead  away  and  fac^  fair  deflower.     Drant. 

Yea-fonooth  (y&-for-sOth'X  «.  Applied  to 
one  saying  to  anything  yea  and  fonooth^ 
which  latter  was  not  a  phrase  of  eenteel 
society.  'A  rascally  yea-fonooth  Knave.' 
Shak. 

Yean  (ydn),  v.e.  and  i  [A.  Sax.  e&nian, 
edcnian,  to  bring  forth,  to  become  pregnant, 
from  edeen,  gravid,  teeming,  great,  nt  in- 
creased, being  pp.  of  edean,  to  increase,  to 
eke.  See  Ekb,  Auomint.]  To  bring  forth 
young,  as  a  goat  or  sheep;  to  lamb.  Written 
also  Ban.    Shak. 

Yeanllnir  (ytolingX  n.  The  young  of  sheep; 
a  lamb;  aneanling. 

Year  (yfir),  n.    rO.B.  yeer,  yer;  A.  Sax.  gedr, 

?ir;  D.  jaar,  L.O.  j6r,  Q.  jahr,  Goth,  jir, 
ceL  dr,  Dan.  oar;  cog.  Slav,  jaro,  spring; 
Zend  ydre,  a  year.  Perhaps  from  root  i,  to 
go,  seen  in  yode,  L.  eo,  ire,  to  go.]  1.  The 
period  of  time  daring  which  the  earth  malces 
one  complete  revolution  in  its  orbit ;  or  it 
is  the  space  or  period  of  time  which  elapses 
between  the  sun's  leaving  either  equinoctial 
point,  or  either  tropic,  and  his  return  to  the 
same.  This  is  the  tropical  or  $olar  year,  and 
the  year  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of 
the  word.  This  period  comprehends  what 
are  called  the  twelve  calendar  months,  and 
is  usually  calculated  to  commence  on  1st 
January  and  to  end  on  3lBt  December.  It 
is  not  quite  uniform,  but  its  mean  length  is 
about  865  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  and  51  '6 
seconds.  The  return  of  the  seasons  depends 
upon  it  In  popular  usage,  however,  the 
year  consists  of  366  days,  and  every  fourth 
year  of  366.  See  Bissbxtile.  Lbap-tbak.  — 
AnomalUtic  year.  See  under  ANOMALISTIO. 
—CivU  year,  the  tropical  or  solar  year. — 
Common  year,  a  year  of  366  da^s,  as  distin- 
guished from  leap-year.— EecUnattiealyeart 
from  Advent  to  Advent.— Oregorian  year, 
Julian  year.  See  Orboorian.  Julian, 
Sttle.— Legal  year,  in  England, commenced 
on  March  25,  though  the  historical  year 
b^an  on  January  1,  a  practice  which  con- 
tinued till  1752;  hence  it  was  usual  between 
January  1  and  March  25  to  date  the  year 
both  ways,  as  1745-6. —Ltouir  year,  a  period 
consisting  of  12  lunar  montha  The  twiar 
aetronomieal  year  consists  of  12  lunar  syn- 
odical  months,  or  354  days,  8  hours.  48  min- 
utes, 86  seconds,  llie  common  lunar  year 
consists  of  12  lunar  civil  months,  or  854 
days.  The  emboliimie  or  inUrcalaru  lunar 
year  consists  of  13  lunar  civil  months,  and 
contjiina  334  dtiys.— Sabbatical  year.  See 
Sabbatic.  —Sidereal  year.  See  Sidereal.— 
2.  The  time  in  which  any  planet  completes 
a  revolution ;  as,  the  year  of  Jupiter  or  of 
Satura  —3.  Yean,  in  the  plural,  is  some- 
times equivalent  to  age  or  old  aoe ;  as,  a 
man  in  y^arf.    '  His  tender  yeara.     Shak. 

Myself  am  struck  in  yeart  I  must  confess.    SMaJk. 

Untouch'd  with  any  shade  of  years. 

May  those  kind  eyes  for  ever  dwell  I      Tennyson. 

In  popular  language  year  is  often  used  for 

yeare;  as,  the  horse  is  ten  year  old. 

And  threescore  yMr  would  make  the  world  away. 

SMai. 

^A  year  and  dau,  in  law,  the  lapse  of  a 
year  with  a  day  added  to  it,  a  pericid  which 
determines  a  right,  or  worlcs  prescription 
in  many  cases.— Tiear.  day,  and  waste,  part 
of  the  sovereign's  prerogative  in  England, 
whereby  he  was  entitled  to  the  profits  for  a 
year  and  a  day  of  persfjns  attainted  of  petty 
treason  or  felony,  together  with  the  right  of 
wasting  the  said  tenements;  afterwards  re- 
storing it  to  the  lord  of  the  fee.  Abolished 
by  the  Felony  A.ct.l870.'-yearqf  grace,  any 
year  of  the  Christian  era. 
Year-book  (ySi^ulcX  n.  l.  A  book  published 
every  year,  each  annual  issue  containing 
new  or  additional  information;  a  woi^  pub- 
lished annually  and  intended  to  supply  fresh 


information  on  matters  in  regard  to  which 
changes  are  continually  taking  place.— 2.  A 
book  containing  annual  reports  of  cases 
adjudged  in  the  courts  of  England,  from  the 
time  of  Edward  IL  to  that  of  Henry  VII., 
published  annually. 
Yeaxedt  (J^rd),  a.    Numbering  years;  aged. 

Both  wer^  of  best  feature,  of  high  race,  yeartd  but 
to  thirty.  B.  yoHS0H. 

YearlUy  (ySrOi-li),  adv.  Yearly.  -The  great 
quaking  grass  sowen  yearlUy  in  many  of  the 
London  gardens.'    T.  Johnson.    [Rare.] 

Yearling  (yerlingX  n.  A  young  beast  one 
year  old  or  in  the  second  year  ox  his  age. 

Yearling  (y^rling),  a.  Being  a  year  old; 
as,  a  yearling  heifer. 

Yearly  (ySr'li).  a.  l.  Annual;  happening, 
accruing,  or  coming  every  year;  as,  a  yearly 
rent  or  income. 

Five  hundred  poor  I  have  in  year (y  pay.      SMaJk. 

2.  Lasting  a  year;  as,  ay^aWyplant— 8.  Com- 
prehending a  year;  accomplished  in  a  year; 
as,  the  yearly  circuit  or  revolution  of  the 
earth. 

The  JvnrO'  course  that  brinfES  thb  day  about 
Shall  never  see  it  but  a  holiday.  SMaJt. 

Yearly  (ySr'li),  adv.  Annually;  once  a  year; 
as,  blessings  yearly  bestowed. 


yeariy  will  I  do  this  rite. 


SMaJt. 


Yearn  (yftrnX  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  aeomian,  geor- 
nan,  gyman,  to  desire,  to  ueg,  to  yearn, 
from  geom,  desirous,  eager,  anxious ;  IceL 

a 'am,  eager,  willing,  whence  ginia,  to  de- 
re;  GotlL  gaims,  desirous,  gain^n,  to 
long  for;  Dan.  gieme,  D.  gaame,  O.  gem, 
willingly.  Skeat  regards  the  word  in  mean- 
ing 2  (the  only  meaning  found  in  Shakspere) 
as  quite  different,  taking  it  from  O.E.  ertne, 
to  grieve,  from  A.  Sax.  yrman,  to  grieve,  to 
vex,  from  earm,  poor,  wretched  (D.  Dan.  Sw. 
and  Q.  arm,  IceL  armr,  Qoth.  artns).  If 
this  is  correct  the  word  has  evidently  been 
influenced  in  its  form  by  confusion  with 
yearn,  to  desire.]  1.  To  feel  mental  un- 
easiness from  longing  desire,  from  tender- 
ness, affection,  pity,  or  the  like;  to  be  filled 
with  eager  longing ;  to  have  a  wistful  feel- 
ing. 1  Kl  ill.  26.  'Swift  souls  that  yearn 
for  light.'    Tennysoth 

Joseph  made  haste,  for  his  bowels  did  yearn  upon 
his  brother.  Gen.  zliii.  3a 

Your  mother's  heart  yearns  toward  you.    j4tUison. 

2.  t  To  grieve;  to  be  pained  or  distressed;  to 
mourn;  to  sorrow. 

Falstaff,  he  is  dead. 
And  we  must  yearn  therefore.  Shak. 

Yearn  t  (y^rn),  v.  t  To  pain ;  to  grieve ;  to 
vex. 

She  laments  for  it.  that  it  would  yearn  your  heart 
to  see  it  Shak. 

It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear.    Shak. 

Yearn  (y*ro).  v.l  IFor  earn,  to  curdle 
(which see).  1  To  coagulate  as  milk.  [Scotch.] 

Yearn  (ydm),  v.t  To  cause  to  coagulate  or 
curdle.    Sir  W.  Scott.    [Scotch.] 

Yeamet  (ydmX  v.t.  [See  Earn.]  To  earn; 
to  fi^in:  to  procure.    Spenser. 

YeamAllt  O^dm'ful),  a.  Mournful;  distress- 
ing. 

Yearning  ( yarning ).  p.  and  a.  Longing; 
having  longing  desire.  'The  language  of 
his  yearning  soul.'    Pope. 

Yearning  (y^m'ing),  n.  The  feeling  of  one 
who  yearns ;  a  strong  feeling  of  tenderness, 
pity,  or  longing  desire.    Calamy. 

Yearning  (y^rn'ing). n.    Rennet    [Scotch.] 

Yearningly  (y6m'ing-li).  adv.  In  a  yearning 
manner;  with  yearning. 

Yeast  (y«st).  n.  [O.E.  yeest,  A.  Sax.  gist, 
gyst,  Icel.  iast,  jastr,  D.  gest,  gist,  M.H.O. 
gest,  jest.  Mod.  G.  gdscht,  yeast,  from  a  verb 
signifying  to  ferment  seen  in  O.HO.  gesan, 
jesan.  Mod.  O.  qiihren,  gischen,  Sw.  gdsa,  to 
ferment,  to  froth.  Allied  to  Or.  u6,  to  boil. 
tilos,  E.  ual.\  1.  Barm;  ferment;  the  yel- 
lowish substance,  having  an  acid  reaction, 
produced  during  the  vinous  fermentation 
of  saccharine  fliUds.  risins  partly  to  the  sur- 
face in  the  form  of  a  iroUiy,  flocculent, 
viscid  matter  {surface  yeast\  and  partly 
falling  to  the  bottom  (sediment  ye<ut).  Yeast 
couHists  of  aggregations  of  minute  cells, 
each  cell  constituting  a  plant.  Torula  cere- 
visice.  The  yeast-plant  is  a  f unsus,  or  rather 
a  particular  state  of  fungus,  for  there  are 
many  moulds  which,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, acquire  the  torula  property,  that  is, 
become  capable  of  decomposing  sugar.  The 
cell  consists  of  a  cyst  composed  of  cellulose, 
inclosing  a  semi-fluid  matter,  essentially 
identical  with  protein.  When  a  surface 
yeast-cell  has  attained  full  sice,  it  gives  off 
a  little  bud.  which,  on  attaining  the  size  of 


the  first,  gives  out  another  bud,  and  hi  this 
way  the  cells  undergo  exceedingly  rapid 
multiplication.    The  germs  of  the  yesst- 
plant  are  supposed  to  exist  in  countlett 
multitudes  in  the  atmosphere,  from  Ute 
fact  that  a  saccharine  solution  which  pre- 
sents no  surface  to  the  atmosphere  does  not 
ferment,  while  on  its  being  so  exposed  fer- 
mentation sets  in.     Fermentation  takes 
place  sooner  and  goes  on  more  rapidly  when 
yeast  is  added  than  when  the  fluid  is  merriy 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  beer  yeast  pos- 
sessing the  property  01  setting  up  fermenta- 
tion in  the  highest  degree.  Surface  yesst  is 
formed  at  05*  to  IT  Fahr.,  and  its  action  is 
rapid  and  irregular,  whereas  sediment  yeast 
is  formed  at  82*  to  45*.  and  its  action  is  slow 
and  quiet.    Sediment  yeast  is  reproduced 
by  spores  and  not  by  Imda   In  their  chemi- 
cal relations  the  two  do  not  appear  to  differ. 
Yeast  varies  in  quality  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  liqnid  in  which  it  is  generated, 
and  yeast  merchants  distinguish  several 
varieties,  which  are  employed  for  different 
purposes  according  to  their  energy  and  ic> 
tivity.    Yeast  is  not  only  esaenttal  to  the 
production  of  wine  from  grape  Juice  and 
other  fruit  Juices,  the  manufacture  of  beer, 
and  the  preparation  of  distilled  spirits, 
but  it  is  also  the  agent  in  producing  the 
panary  fermentation  whereby  bread  is  ren- 
dered light,  porous,  and  spongy.  Beer  yesst 
is  employed  medicinally  as  a  stimulant  in 
low  fevers,  and  is  of  great  service  in  esses 
where,  from  inflammatory  symptoms,  wine 
is  inadmissible.— &«niian  yeast,  conunoo 
yeast  collected,  drained,  and  pressed  till 
nearlv  dry.    It  can  be  so  kept  for  seversl 
months,  and  is  much  used  by  bakera  — 
Patent  yeast,  yeast  collected  m>m  a  wort 
of  malt  and  hop,  and  treated  similarly  to 
German  yeast.-  ./lrti>lciai  yeast,  a  dough  of 
flour  and  a  small  quantity  of  common  yeast 
made  into  small  cakes  snd  dried.   Kept  free 
from  moisture,  it  long  retains  its  fermenta- 
tive property.— 2.  Spume  or  foam  of  water; 
froth. 

They  mdt  into  ^y  yeast  ot  waves,  which  mar 
AUke  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoib  of  Trafalgar. 

Formerly  spelled  Test   'Now  the  shfp  bor- 
ing the  moon  with  her  mainmast,  and  anon 
swallowed  with  yest  and  froth.'    Shak. 
Yeast-bitten  (ydsfbit-nX  o.    In  bwnnng, 
too  much  affected  by  yeast. 

When  the  process  of  attenuation  becomes  so  dack 
as  not  to  exceed  half  a  pound  in  the  day,  it  is  prodcat 
to  cleanse,  otherwise  the  top-bann  might  rc-cnier 
the  body  of  the  beer,  and  it  would  b^onc  yms*- 
kitten.  Vre. 

Yeaetlneu  (yds'ti-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  yeasty. 

Yeast-plant  (y«st'plant).  n.  The  TontU 
cerevitKB,    See  Ykast. 

Yeast-powder  (y«sf  pou-dArX  n.  A  substi- 
tute for  yeast  used  in  leavening  bread.  c(n- 
sisting  ox  a  preparation  of  soda,  phosphates, 
and  ouer  substances  in  the  form  of  a  pow- 
der. 

Yeasty  (ySs'ti).  a.  Pertaining  to.  resem- 
bling, or  containing  yeast;  fh>thy;  foamy; 
spumy;  yesty  fwhicn  see). 

Yed(mig,t  Yead3mge,t  n.  [Icel.  gesda,  to 
ornament;  Sc.  yed,  to  fib.  to  magnify  In 
narration.  ]  A  song  or  ballad :  properly,  the 
song  of  a  gleeman  or  minstrel    Chaucer. 

Yede,t  v.i.    See  Ybad. 

Yede.t  Went  Chaucer.   Same  aa  Tods. 

Yeelt  Cy§lX  ^    ^^ame  as  Ed.    BoUand. 

Yetttjn.    A  gift.    Chaucer. 

Yeld  (yeld),  a.  [Icel.  geldr,  barren,  giving 
no  milk;  Sw.  gall,  unfruitful,  barren,  sterite.! 
Not  giving  milk;  also  barren;  as.  a  yetd  cow. 
Called  ta»o  Yald.  YelL    [Scotch.] 

Yelde,t  v.t.  To  yield;  to  give;  to  pay.  Chau- 
cer. 

YeldelialLt  n.    A  gulldhalL    Chaucer. 

Yelk  (yelk),  n.  The  yellow  part  of  an  sff ; 
the  yolk.    See  Yolk. 

Yell  (yelX  a.  Barren;  not  giving  milk.  Sea 
Yru>.    [Scotch.] 

Yell  (yel),  v.i.  [ A .  Six.  gellan,  gyUan,  giOan, 
to  yell,  to  screech;  IceL  gella,  gjalla,  Dan. 
giceUe,  to  yell;  Sw.  qalla,  to  ivaound,  t«» 
ring;  D.  gilUn,  to  shriek  or  scream;  G. 
gellsn,  to  resound :  allied  to  A.  Sax  galan, 
to  sing,  whence  gaU  in  nightingale.]  To 
cry  out  with  a  sharp,  disagreeable  noise;  to 
shriek  hideously;  to  cry  or  scream  aa  with 
agony  or  horror.  'The  night  raven  thai 
still  deadly  yeiis.'    Spenser. 

Poor  Puck  dothyeU,  poor  Puck  doth  wy. 

All  the  men  and  women  in  the  h»n 
Rose,  when  they  saw  the  dead  man  rise,  and  Srd 
YeUini  as  from  a  spectre.  Tennysm^ 


FAtc.  fir.  fat,  fftll;       m6.  met.  h6r;       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not.  mdve;       tube.  tub.  bvll;       oil.  pound;       ii.  8c.  abtme;     y,  8c  f#y- 
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Tent  Orel).  «.  t    To  utter  with  a  yelL 

Aft  if  it  felt  with  Scotland.  mndyeWttout 
Ukc  sylUbk  of  dolour.  SMmJk. 

TeU  Orel),  tk  A  sharp,  loud,  hideout  out- 
cry; a  scream  or  cry  of  horror,  distressp  or 
unony.  *  V§Ui  of  mothers^  maids»  nor  babes. ' 

The  filth Y  by-Uoe  ring%  to  the  jw//  of  the  trampled 
wife.  TenHjfSPH. 

Telllnc  (yel'ing),  p.  and  a.    Uttering  veils 

or  hideous  outcries;  shrieking;  as,  ytUing 

monsters. 
Telllzif  (yel'ing).  n.    The  act  or  the  noise 

of  one  who  or  that  which  yells.    '  YMingt 

loud  and  deep.'    Drayton. 

Pale  spectres,  grin  around  roe. 
And  stun  uic  with  ti%9  yeiJtnfs  o(  d»matnioa. 
«...  yohtuoH. 

TellOOh  Orel'odh).  r.  i.  To  yeU :  to  scream ; 
toshHek.    Sir  W.  SeoU.    [Scotch.) 

Ttlloeh  (yel'odh  A  n.  A  shrill  cry;  a  yell. 
(Scotch.) 

TellOW  (yeind).  a.  [A.  Sax.  geolo,  gwlu, 
yellow;  J}.g4tl,  O.H.O.  gtlo.  Mod.  O.  gtlb, 
loel  gulr,  Dan.  and  Sw.  guul,  yellow;  from 
same  root  as  L.  fulvut^  light  or  grayish  yel- 
low, pold  and  gremi  being  also  from  same 
root  (the  change  of  r  to  <  is  common);  hence 
akin  also  to  Or.  ehloi,  green  herb,  cM&rot, 

ele  green.  ehoU,  bile  (cog.  with  E  gaU^. 
B  CTrkkn.  Ac.]  Being  of  a  pure  bright 
golden  colour,  or  of  a  kindred  hue;  having 
the  colour  of  that  part  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum situated  between  the  orange  and  the 
green.  'Yellow  autumn.'  Shai.  'FsUen 
into  the  sear,  the  yellott  leaf.'  Shak.  Yel- 
low is  sometimes  used  as  the  colour  be- 
tokening jealousy,  envy,  melancholy.  &c., 
a  usage  no  doubt  connected  with  the  figur- 
ative notions  attaching  to  jaundice,  jaun- 
diced, the  skin  having  a  yellow  hue  in 
Jaundice.  —  Yellow  baleam,  a  species  of  Bal- 
saminace*  (Impatient  yoli-tangere).— Yel- 
low bark.  See  Calisata  Baue,.— Yellow 
berriet.  See  AYIOHOH-BIRBT.— Yellow  cen- 
taury. Same  as  YeUow-worU—Yellow  col- 
ourt.  See  the  noun. —Yellow  copperat,  a 
translucent  mineral  of  a  yellow  colour  and 
pearly  lustre,  consisting  chiefly  of  sulphuric 
acid,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  water.  Dana. 
^Yellow  copper.  See  under  PnUTB.— 
Yellow  corautne,  an  orange-coloured  dye 
formed  of  sulphuric,  carbolic,  and  oxalic 
adds.  — FWtour  dye*.  See  the  noun.- Kef- 
lour  ibrotu  titttu,  a  kind  of  tissue  distin- 
guished by  its  yellow  colour  and  its  great 
elasticity.  It  is  seen  in  the  ligament  of  the 
neck  of  many  quadrupeds.  It  is  also  found 
in  the  walls  of  the  arteries,  to  which  it  gives 
its  peculiar  elasticity;  and  It  also  forms  the 
vocal  cords  of  the  \»xyax.—YelUno  ochre, 
an  earthv  pigment  coloured  by  the  oxide  of 
iron.— Yellow  raoe,  in  ethn.  Includes  the 
(Ainese,  Japanese.  Mongols,  Lapps,  Esqui- 
maux, itc. —Yellow  eoap.  See  under  Soap. 
—Yellow  toaU-liehen,  a  species  of  lichen, 
the  Pamelia  parietina,  which  grows  on 
trees  and  walls.  It  yields  a  yellow  colour- 
ing matter,  and  is  used  in  intermittent 
fevers. — Yellow  water4ily.  See  NUPB  AB. — 
Yellow  wUlow,  SaUx  vitellina,  called  also 
Golden  oeier,  a  small  tree  deriving  iu  name 
from  the  yellow  colour  of  its  branchea  It 
is  used  for  wicker-work. 
TellOW  (yelldX  n.  One  of  the  prismatic 
colours;  a  bright  golden  colour,  the  type 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  field  butter- 
cup, which  is  a  pure  yellow.  United  with 
blue  it  yields  areen;  with  red  it  produces 
oran^^.  (See  OoLOUB.)  The  principal  yel- 
low pigments  used  in  painting  are  browti 
pink,  chrome  yellow,  Dutch  pink,  Bnglieh 
pink,  Indian  yellow,  kitip't-yellow,  Naplee- 
yellow,  patent-yellow,  wnaweld  yellow.  The 
princiiMil  yellow  dyes  are  obtained  from 
amotto.  fuetic,  French  berrieM.  fuetet,  quer- 
dtron  bark,  turtnerie,  eaw-wort,  weld,  and 
willow  leavee;  also  from  ehromate  of  lead, 
imn  oxide,  nitric  add,  ttUphide  qfarMmony. 
and  eulphide  <^  anenic.  YeUow  is  used  as 
a  symbol  of  jeslousy.    See  Ybllowiibs& 

NojwI/inv  iu*t.  Ie«  she  suq>cct.  as  he  does. 
Her  children  not  her  husband's.  SMaJk. 

TellOW  (yelldX  »  t  To  render  yellow.  •  My 
papers,  yellow'd  with  their  age.'    Shak. 

TeUow  (yel'ldX  e.i  To  grow  yellow.  •  The 
opening  valleys  and  the  yellotoing  plains.' 
Dyer. 

Teilo w-ammer,  n.  See  YBLLow-BAiunnL 

TeUow-btrd  0^en6-b«rdX  n.  A  small  sing- 
ing  bird  of  the  family  Fringillida.  common 
in  the  United  States,  the  rringilta  or  Chry- 
eometrie  trittit.  The  summer  dress  of  the 
male  is  of  a  lemon  yellow^  with  the  wings, 


tail,  «nd  fore  part  of  the  head  black.  The 
female  and  male,  during  winter,  are  of  a 
brown  olive  colour.  When  caged  the  song 
of  this  bird  greatly  resembles  that  of  the 
canary.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the 
yellow  poll  warbler  {Dendrotca  attiva).— 
Yellow  bird'e-neet  See  MOMOTROPA. 
TellOW-boy  (yend-boil  n.  A  cant  name 
for  a  guinea  or  other  gold  coin. 

John  did  not  starve  the  cause;  there  wanted  not 
y<U«tw-b0ys  to  fee  counsel  ArHtthnet, 

Tellow-lmntiiiir  (yelld-bunt-Ing)^  n.  The 
yellow-hammer  (which  see). 

Tellow-fever(yein6-f6-v«r).  n.  A  malignant 
febrile  disease,  indigenous  chiefly  to  the 
West  Indies,  upper  coasts  of  South  America, 
the  borders  of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
Southern  United  SUtes.  It  is  attended 
with  yellowness  of  the  skin,  of  some  shade 
between  lemon -yellow  and  the  deepest 
orange-yellow.  It  resembles  typhus  fever 
In  the  prostration,  blood-disorganization, 
and  softening  of  internal  organs  whidi  are 
features  of  both  diseases. 

Tellow-golds  (yen6-gdldz),  n.  A  oertai» 
flower.    B.  Joneon. 

TeUow-ffum  (yelld-gumX  ^  L  The  Jaun- 
dice  of  infants  (icterus  t'Vieinfum).— 2.  See 

BLACK-aUM. 

TeUow-hammer,  Tellow-ammer  (yelld- 
ham-mdr.  yel16-am-m6r),  n.  {YeUow,  and 
A  Sax.  amore,  the  name  of  a  bird,  same  as 
O.  ammer,  the  yellow-hammer,  cslled  also 

{^oUL-ammer,  gelb-ammer.  gold-bunting,  yel- 
ow-buntini^  llie  spelling  with  h,  though 
common,  is  erroneous.)  1.  A  passerine 
bird  of  the  genus  Bmbeiiza,  the  B.  dtrin- 
ella:  called  also  YeUow  Bunting.  The  head, 
cheeks,  front  of  the  neck,  belly,  and  lower 
tail-coverts  are  of  a  bright  yellow;  the  upper 
surface  is  partly  yellow,  but  chiefly  brown, 
the  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  back  being 
blackish  in  the  middle,  and  the  tail  feathers 
are  also  blackish.  The  yellow-hammer  is  a 
resident  In  Britain,  and  generally  throu^- 
out  Europe.  In  summer  the  weU-known 
notes  of  the  male  are  almost  incessantly 
heard  from  the  roadside  hedge.— 2.  A  gold 
coin;  a  yellow-boy.    [Old  slang.) 

Is  that  he  that  has  ){old  enough  T  would  I  had  some 
of  his  jv//#ar*Aa  m  trurs.  Shirlty 

TeUowlBh  (yello-ish},  a.  Somewhat  yellow; 
as,  amber  is  of  a  yellowith  colour. 

TellOWislinesi  (yend-ish-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  beins:  yellowlBh.    Boyle, 

TeUow-JacK  Orelld-JakX  n.  A  name  given 
to  yellow-fever.    [Colloq.] 

Have  seen  three  choleras,  two  anojr  fevers,  and 
ytlUw-Jaek  without  end.  Kings^y. 

Tellow-legl  (yelld-legxi  n.  A  grallatorial 
bird  of  the  genus  (Jambetta  (v.  HavipeeX 
family  Scolopacidn.  distributed  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  America  from  Maine  to 
Florida,  so  called  from  the  colour  of  its 
legs.  It  is  10  inches  long,  with  a  bill  1} 
inch.  It  is  migratory,  leaving  the  north  in 
summer.  It  feeds  on  fish  fry,  crustaceans. 
Ac. ,  and  In  autumn  it  is  fst  and  much  prised 
for  table. 

TellOW-metal  (yellomet-alX  n.  A  sheath- 
Ing  alloy  of  copper  nnd  sine;  Muntz's  metal 

TeUownetS  (yen6-nes).  n.  L  The  quality 
of  being  yellow;  as,  the  yellowneee  of  an 
orange.— 2.  t  Jealousy.  See  remark  under 
the  adjective. 

I  will  possesa  him  with  ytUnmeaa        Shak. 

TeUow-plne (yelldpln). n.  A  North  Ame- 
rican tree  of  the  genus  PInus.  P.  mitie  or 
variabHia.  The  wood  is  compact  and  dur- 
able, and  is  universally  employed  in  the 
countries  where  it  grows  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. It  is  also  extensively  exportea  to 
Britain  and  elsewhere.  In  Csnada  and  Nova 
Scotia  the  name  is  given  to  P.  reeinoea,  and 
it  is  also  applied  to  P.  atutralia.   See  PufB. 

Tellow-raUle  (yen5-ratrlX  n.  a  British 
plant  of  the  genus  Bhinanthus,  Jl  crista- 
halll    See  Rhinaiithus. 

Tellow-rocket  (yelld-rok-etX  n.  A  British 
plant  of  the  genus  Barbarea,  the  B.  vulgarie, 
called  also  Bitter  Winter-creu.    See  WHf- 

TBR-CRBSS. 

TellOW-root  (yen6-rtftX  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Xanthorrhtza.  the  X.  api\folia.  It  is 
a  small  North  American  shrub  having  creep- 
ing roots  of  a  yellow  colour,  stalked  pinnate 
or  bipiunate  leaves,  and  small  dull  purple 
flowers  in  axillary  branched  racemes,  'nie 
baric  of  the  root  is  intensely  bitter,  and  Is 
used  in  America  as  a  tonic. 

TelloWB  (yelldz).  n.  1.  An  inflammation  of 
the  liver,  or  a  kind  of  jaundice  which  affects 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  causing  yellow- 


ness of  the  eyea  'His  horse  .  .  .  raied 
with  the  yeUowe.'  Shak.—i.  A  disease  of 
peach-trees,  little  heard  of  except  in  Ame- 
rica, where  it  destroys  whole  orchards  In  a 
few  years.— 8.  t  Jealousy.    Brome. 

TellOW-Bliake  (>en6-sn&k),  n,  A  larae 
species  of  boa,  common  In  Jamaica,  the 
Chilabothrut  inomatue.  It  is  from  8  to  10 
feet  lofig,  the  head  olive-green,  the  front 
part  of  the  body  covered  with  numerous 
black  lines,  while  the  hinder  part  is  black, 
spotted  with  yellowish  olive. 

TellOW-throat  (yen6-thr0t),  n.  A  small 
North  American  singing  bird  of  the  genus 
Svlvia  (5.  MarHandxca),  a  species  of  war- 
bler. 

TeUow-top  (yeia6-topX  n.  A  variety  of 
turnip,  from  the  colour  of  the  sldn  on  ttie 
upper  part  of  the  bulb. 

TMlOW-weed  (yend-w«d),  n.  The  common 
name  of  British  plants  of  the  genus  lEleseda. 
See  Bbsbda. 

TellOW-wood  (yelld-wDdX  n.  1.  (kcloya 
xarUhoxyla,  nat.  order  Cedrelaceao,  a  timber- 
tree  growing  In  Eastern  Australia  often  to 
the  height  of  100  feet.  The  wood  is  yellow. 
2.  Same  as  Prickle-yellow. 

TellOW-wort  (yelld-wdrtX  n.  A  British 
plant  of  the  genus  CSilora,  Cper/diata,  nat 
order  Oentlanacea.  It  Is  an  annual  plant, 
with  a  stem  about  1  foot  high.  It  Is  very 
glaucous,  with  perfoliate  leaves,  and  hew- 
ing many  bright  yellow  flowers.  It  grows 
on  chslky  or  hilly  pastures. 

Tellow-woTe  0rel'i6-wdvX  n.  A  wove  paper 
of  a  yellow  colour. 

Telp  (yelp),  v. i.  [O.E  yelpen,  gelpen,  A  Sax. 
gilpan,  only  in  the  sense  of  to  boast;  IceL 
gidlpa,  to  velp;  allied  to  yeU.  ]  1.  To  utter  a 
sharp  or  shrill  bark ;  to  give  a  sharp,  quick 
cry,  as  a  dog,  either  in  eagerness  or  in  pain 
or  fear;  to  yaup.  *  Yelp*d  the  cur  and  yawl'd 
the  cat'  Tennyson.- 2.t  To  prate;  to  boast 
1  kepe  nought  ot  amu  for  to  yti^.    Chamctr 

Telp  (yelp),  n.  An  eager  bark  or  cry ;  a  sharp 
quick  bark  or  cry  caused  by  fear  or  pain. 
'With  inward  yelp  and  restless  forefoot.* 
Tennywn. 

Telping  (yelping),  p.  and  a.  Barking  shrilly 
with  eagerness,  pain,  or  fear;  barking  with- 
out courage.  'A  yelping  kennel  of  French 
curs.'    Shak. 

Teltt    YovYeldeth    Yieldeth.    Chaucer. 

Teman,t  n.  A  yeoman;  a  commoner;  a 
feudal  retainer.    Chaucer. 

Tenianrie,t  n.  Yeomanry;  the  rank  of 
yeomen.    Chaucer. 

Tenlaean  (jren'I-sd-an).  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Yer^iid,  the  longest  river  in  Siberia; 
speciflcally,  applied  to  the  dialect  spoken 
by  the  people  occupying  the  tract  of  coun- 
ty along  tne  middle  course  of  the  Yenisei 

Tenlte  uenlt),  n.  (From  Jena,  the  town 
in  Oermany.)  A  silicate  of  iron  and  cal- 
cium genenlly  containing  manganese:  it  is 
found  in  large  trimetric  crjrstals  in  the 
island  of  Elba.    It  is  also  called  LievriU. 

Teoman  (yO'manXn.  pi.  Teomen  (yd'men). 
[O.E  yeman,  yoman;  not  in  A.  Sax.  A  word 
of  doubtful  origin.  The  most  probable  etv- 
mologles  are:  (1)  That  it  is  equivalent  to 
Fris.  gaman,  gamon,  a  villager,  a  man  of  a 
ga  or  village— pa =G.  gau,  Goth,  gavi,  a  dis- 
trict (2)  That  it  is  equivalent  to  yeme- 
man,  from  O.E.  yeme,  A.  Sax.  gfM,  care, 
attention;  also  g^tnan,  to  take  care  of.  to  pro- 
tect. Ac ,  so  that  the  primary  sense  would 
be  a  person  in  charge.  The  combination  eo, 
common  in  A.  Sax.  words,  is  rare  in  modem 
English.  See  Piopli.)  L  A  man  of  small 
estate  in  land,  not  ranking  as  one  of  the 
gentry;  a  freeholder;  a  gentleman-fanner ; 
a  farmer  or  other  person  living  In  the  coun- 
try between  the  rank  of  gentleman  and  hind 
or  labourer.  'Not  so  wealthy  as  an  English 
yeoman.*  Shak.  'Farmers  and  substantial 
yeomen.'  Locke.— i.  One  not  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  a  gentleman. 

He's  a  road  ytpnutH  that  sees  his  son  a  gentleman 
before  him.  Shak. 

8.  An  upper  or  gentleman  servant  'A  Jolly 
yeoman,  marshall  of  the  halL'    Spenter. 

The  ladv  of  the  Stracby  married  the  yt»matt  of 
the  wardrobe.  SMak. 

4t  A  name  given  in  courteqr  to  common 
soldiers. 

IHght.  gentlemen  of  England  I  fight,  bold  wmmn. 

Skak. 
5.t  An  assistant  or  underling;  an  under  bail- 
iff;  a  baUiflTs  assistant  Shak.—4i.  Naut.  a 
person  appointed  to  assist  in  attending  to 
the  stores  of  the  gunner,  the  boatswain,  or 
the  carpenter  in  a  ship  of  war.— 7.  A  member 
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of  the  yoomanry  cavalry  (see  YiomaivrtI 
AyUnin.—re<nn£n  qf  the  guard,  in  England, 
a  body-guard  of  the  sovereign,  habited  in 
the  costume  of  Henry  VIII.'s  time,  and  com- 
manded by  a  captain  and  other  offlcera. 
See  Bbef-eater. 

Yeomanly  (y</man-liX  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
yeoman;  suitable  to  or  becoming  a  yeoman. 
B.  Jonton. 

Yeomanry  (yd'man-ri),  n.  i.  The  coUectiTe 
body  of  yeomen;  yeomen  collectively.— 2.  A 
volunteer  cavalry  force  originally  embodied 
in  Britain  during  the  wars  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  consisting  to  a  great  extent 
of  gentlemen  or  wealthy  farmers.  They 
undergo  six  days'  training,  and  must  attend 
a  certain  number  of  drills  yearly,  for  which 
they  receive  a  money  allowance.  They  must 
furnish  their  own  horses,  but  have  a  small 
allowance  for  clothing;  the  government  also 
supplying  arms  and  ammunition.  Unlike 
the  ordinary  volunteer  force,  the  yeomaiirv 
cavalry  may  be  called  out  to  aid  the  civu 
power  in  addition  to  their  being  liable  for 
service  on  invasion  of  the  country  by  a 
foreign  enemy. 

Yer1>a.  Yerba-iiiate(yAra>a,  y6r-ba-mii'taX 
n.  [Verba  (Sp..  from  L.  herha,  herb)  is  the 
proper  name;  mate  is  a  cup,  the  cup  or  dish 
from  which  the  tea  is  drunk.  ]  A  name 
given  to  Paraguay  tea,  the  produce  of  Ilex 
paraguenaiM.    See  Paraquat  Tea. 

Yerde,t  n.    A  yard;  a  rod;  a  staff.   Chaucer. 

YergHB  (yer'gas),  n.  A  kind  of  coarse  woollen 
wrapper  used  for  horse-cloths.    Simmondi. 

Yerk  (ydrk).  vX  [See  jerk.]  1.  To  throw 
or  thrust  with  a  sudden  smart  spring  or 
Jerk. 

Their  wounded  steeds  .  .  . 
Vtrk  out  their  anned  heels  at  their  dead  masters. 

Sha*. 

2.  To  lash;  to  strike;  to  beat  [Old  English 
and  Scotch.] 

Whilst  I  securely  let  him  over-slip. 
UttcytrkiHg  mm  with  my  satyrlc  whip. 

MttrsioH, 

a  To  bind;  to  tie.    [Scotch.] 

But  he  is  my  sister's  son— our  flesh  and  blood — and 
his  hands  are  ytrktd  as  tight  as  cords  can  be  drawn. 

Sir  tr.  Sc4M. 

Yerk  (y^rk),  v.i.  l.  To  throw  out  the  heels 
suddenly;  to  kick  with  both  hind-legs. 

The  horse  being  mad  withal,  ytrktd  out  behind. 

Nartk. 

2.  To  move  with  sudden  jerks;  to  Jerk.  Beau. 

A  Fl 
Yerk  (y^rkX  n.    A  sudden  or  quick  thrust 

or  motion:  a  kick;  a  smart  stroke;  a  blow. 
Yerl,  n.    An  earl.    [Scotch.] 
Yern,  «  i    To  yearn. 
Yenift  Yemet  (I'ftmX  n.    Iron. 
Yeme,t  a.    [A  Sax.  geom.    See  YBarh.] 

Brisk;  eager.    Chaucer. 
Yem€Lt  adv.   [A  Sax.  geome.  See  Ye  arm.] 

Briskly;  eagerly;  earnestly.    Chaucer. 
Yer-liat»Yar-liat  (yfir'nut,  yllr'nut),7i.  (See 

Arnot.]  Earth-nut;  pig-nut;  .ffuntumyttfxti- 

oeum. 
Yee  (yesX  adv.    [A  Sax.  aese,  giee—ged,  yea, 

and  tf.  «^.  be  it  so.  let  it  be.  3d  sing.  pres. 

subj.,  one  of  the  conjugational  forms  of  the 

substantive  verb  in  A.  Sax.  =0.  sei,  let  it  be; 

akin  to  L.  tim,  may  it  be;  from  the  root  ae. 

See  AM,  ARE.]     A  word  which  expresses 

affirmation  or  consent :  opposed  to  no;  as, 

are  you  married,  madam?  yet.    It  is  used 

like  yea,  to  enforce  by  repetition  or  addition, 

something  which  precedea 

I  say,  take  heed ; 
V*s,  heartily  beseech  you.  SMmJt. 

Yes,  you  despise  the  roan  to  books  confin'd.     P«p*. 

\  For  distinction  between  yee  and  yea^  no 
and  ncy.  see  under  Yea.  ] 

Yeiawal  (yes'a-wal),  ».  In  India,  a  state 
messenger. 

Yeek  (yesk).  i^.i.  [See  Ybx.]  To  hiccup. 
[Old  English  and  Scotch  ] 

Yest  (yestX  n.    Same  as  Yeaet 

Yesier  (yes't^r).  a.  [A.  Sax.  geottra,  giestra, 
gyetra,  and  by  metathesis  gyrsta,  of  yester- 
day.  yesterday's,  whence  geoetran  dceg,  yes- 
terday (the  words  being  in  the  accusative) ; 
gyatran  niht,  vestemight:  D.  gieteren,  O. 
aettem,  yesterday;  Qoth.  gtttra,gutra  dagig, 
to-morrow.  These  are  comparative  forms, 
similar  to  L.  heetemxu,  of  yesterday;  simpler 
forms  are  loeL  gmr,  g&r,  yesterday,  also  to- 
morrow ;  Dan.  gaar,  L.  heri,  yesterday,  the 
r  here  representing  «  seen  in  heatemua.  Or. 
chthea,  Skr.  hyaa,  yesterday.  ]  Belonging  to 
the  day  preceding  the  present;  next  before 
the  present 

To  love  an  enemy,  the  only  one 
Remaining  too.  whom  yet^r  sun  beheld 
Must'ring  Dcr  charms.  DryJrtk 


Note.  This  word  is  seldom  used  except  in 
the  compounds  which  follow. 
Yesterday  (yes'tdr-da).  n.  [See  Ybster.] 
The  daylast  past;  the  day  next  before  the 
present.  It  is  often  figuratively  used  for 
time  not  long  gone  by ;  time  in  the  imme- 
diate past. 

We  are  but  oS  ytxttrd^y,  and  know  nothi^. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day 
To  tne  last  syllable  of  recorded  tune, 
And  all  onx  jfestenU^t  have  l^bted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.  SkaJt. 

Great  families  kA yeattvday  we  show. 
And  lords  whose  parents  were— the  lord  knows  who. 

Defoe. 

Note.  Yeaterday  and  the  words  similarly 
compounded  are  generally  used  without  a 

f  reposition,  on  or  during  being  understood, 
n  such  cases  the  words  are  considered  as 
adverbially  used,  and  are,  indeed,  frequently 
classed  as  adverbs;  as, I  met  the  duke  yeater- 
day. 'What  man  was  he  talked  wiu  you 
yeatemight  f '    Shak. 

Yestereye  Oes't^r-^v),  n.  The  evening  last 
past  '  In  hope  that  you  would  oome  here 
heatereve.'    B.  Jonaon. 

Yestereyen  (yes-tftr-d'vnX  n.  Same  as  Yea- 
tereve. 

Yestereyening  (ye%-i^-&yn'\ng),  n.  Same 
as  Yeatereve.  'whom  he  ne'er  saw  till  yea- 
terevening.'    Byron. 

Yesterfimgt  (yes't*r-fang),  n.  That  which 
was  taken,  captured,  or  can^ht  on  the  pre- 
vious day  or  occasion.    Bolvnahed. 

Yestermom  (yes't6r-mom),  n.  The  mom 
or  morning  before  the  present;  the  mom 
last  past    Rotoe. 

Ye8teniionil2ig(yes-t6r-mora'ingXn.  Same 
as  Yeatermom. 

Yestemt  (yes't^m),  a.  Belating  to  the  day 
last  past 

Yesternight  (yes'tftr-nit),  n.  The  night  last 
past 

Come  not  as  thou  earnest  of  late. 

Flinging  the  gloom  ci  yesternight 

On  tne  white  day.  Temnys^m. 

For  the  adverbial  use  see  Ybstirdat. 

My  lord,  I  think  I  saw  \iXm yesternight.    Shak. 

Yestreen  (yes-tr§nO.  n.  (Contracted  from 
yeatereven.\ljaa,%  nignt;  yesternight  [Scotch.  ] 

Yesty  (yes'ti).  a.  L  Relating  to,  composed 
of,  or  resemoling  yeast;  veasty.— 2.  Foamy; 
frothy;  spumy.  'Though  the  yeaty  waves 
confound  and  swallow  navigation  up. '  Shak. 
Hence— 8.  Fiq.  light;  unsubstantial;  worth- 
less. 'Knowledge  .  .  .  above  the  compass 
of  his  ye»ty  brain.'    Drayton. 

Yet  (yet),  adv.  [A.  Sax.  get,  git,  gyU  g^ta, 
ret,  still,  further,  even  now;  O. 

ieta,  M.H.O.  teruo(Mod.  Q.ietzt,  now). 

The  0.0.  ziM)=E.  to,  ana  accordingly  yet  is 
perhaps  equivalent  to  yea  to  or  yea  too.] 

1.  In  addition;  over  and  above;  in  repetition; 
further;  besides;  still:  used  especially  with 
comparatives.  *Yet  more  quarrelling. '  Shak. 

This  furnishes  us  with  yet  one  more  reason  why 
our  Sariour  lay*  such  a  particular  stres-t  on  acts  of 
mercy  ^tterimry. 

The  rapine  is  made  yr/  blacker  by  the  pretence  of 
piety  and  Justice  Sir  R.  L' Estrattgt. 

The  meaning  of  yet  is  similar  after  nor. 

Men  may  not  too  rashly  believe  the  confessions  of 
witches,  nor  yet  the  evidence  against  them.    Bacon. 

2.  Still,  in  continuance  of  a  former  state ; 
at  this,  or  at  that  time,  as  formerlv;  now, 
or  then,  as  at  a  previous  period.  'live  you 
yetV    Shak. 

They  attest  facts  they  had  heard  while  they  were 
yet  heathens.  Addison. 

8.  At  or  before  some  future  time:  before  all 
is  done.  ' Bell  he  hMged  yet'  Shak.  'We 
may  effect  this  business  yet  ere  day.'  Shak. 
4.  Up  to  the  present  time;  thus  far:  hither- 
to; already.  ' Kno west  thou  me  yecr  'Is 
that  letter  .  .  .  yet  sent  away?'  "Tis  but 
her  picture  I  have  y«t  beheld.  Shak.  Pre- 
ceded by  the  negative  nof= not  so  soon  as 
now;  not  up  till  the  present  time. 

Let  me  remember  thee  what  thou  hast  promised. 
Which  is  not  yet  performed  me.  ShaM. 

It  is  often  accompanied  by  (m  in  this  sense; 
as.  I  have  not  met  him  tu  yet  *  Unrecon- 
ciled aa  yet  to  Heaven.'  Shak.^b.  At  or  in 
the  present  time  or  Jtmcture;  before  some- 
thing else;  as,  shall  the  deed  be  done  yett 
'SUy;  noty«t.'    Shak, 

Thales  being  asked  when  a  man  should  marry, 
said, '  Young  men,  not  yet;  old  men,  not  at  aH' 

Seicon. 
6.  Though  the  case  be  such;  stilt 

Madam,  if  your  heart  be  so  obdurate. 
Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love. 

ShMh. 


Yet  is  sometimes  used  in  the  poetie  s^le  in 
forming  compounds  with  paitidples  to  de- 
note continuance  of  the  action  or  state,  or 
as  equivalent  to  atiU;  as,  the  yel-bleemng 
wound.  'The  yet-loved  sire.'  Tannyaoa. 
'  The  ye^unblazoned  shield. '  TannyaofiL 
Yet  (yet),  eonj.  Nevertheless;  notwith- 
standing; however. 

Vet,  I  say  to  you,  that  Solomon  in  aU  his  glory. 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.         Mat  vi  s^ 

Yeten.t    Ootten.    Chaucer. 

Yett  (yet).  t».    Agate.    (Scotch.] 

Yeye,t  v.t    To  give.    Chaucer. 

Yeveiltt  sp.    Oiven.    Chaucer, 

Yew  (yo).  n.  [A  Sax.  eow,  iw,  the  yew; 
O.H.G.  iwa,  Mod.  O.  eibe,  D.  iif,  IceL  ^; 
cog.  W.  ytp,  ywen.  Armor,  ivin,  Cora,  himk— 
yew.]  An  evergreen  tree  of  the  genus  Taxoik 

nat.  order  or 
sub -order  Tax- 
acesBL  The  com- 
mon yew  is  7. 
baccata,  indi- 
genous in  most 
parts  of  Europe, 
and  found  in 
many  parts  of 
Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  It 
is  a  low  tree, 
Qsaallv  rising  Z 
or  4  feet  from 
the  groond, 
and  then  send- 
ing out  numer- 
ous spreading 
branches,  fonn- 
ing  a  dense 
head  of  foliage 
often  ao  to  40 
its  gloomy  and 
very  frequently 


Yew  {raxHS  taeaUa). 


feet  high.  On  account  of 
funereal  aspect  it  was 
planted  in  churchyards,  and  is  thiu'aasocf- 
ated  by  our  poets  with  death,  the  grave, 
bereavement,  gloom,  and  the  like.  Its  wood 
was  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
bows  previous  to  the  discovery  of  gunpow- 
der, and  the  name  has  by  several  wntert 
been  used  as  synonymous  with  bow,  mudi  in 
the  same  way  as  ateel  for  aword.  'With  his 
yew  and  ready  quiver.'    Sylveater. 

At  first  the  brandished  arm  the  Javelin  threw. 
Or  sent  winged  arrows  from  the  twanging  >w. 

In  our  own  days,  on  account  of  the  dura- 
bility of  the  timber,  and  of  its  hard,  com- 
pact close  grain,  it  is  much  emplojned  bj 
cabinet-makers  and  turners.  The  American 
yew  (T.  baccata  eanadenaia)  is  a  low  pros- 
trate shrub,  never  forming  an  erect  trunk. 
It  is  found  in  Canada  and  the  more  northern 
of  the  United  States,  and  ia  oommooly 
called  Oround-hendock. 

Yew  ( yO  X  a.  Relating  to  yew-treei ;  made 
of  the  wood  of  the  yew-tree. 

Yew  (yA).  v.i.  To  rise,  as  scum  on  the  brine 
in  boUing  at  the  salt-works;  to  yaw. 

Yew-bow  (01)0),  n.  A  shooting  bow  made 
of  yew,  much  used  in  ancient  times  by  Eng- 
lish bowmen. 

Yewent  (yO'en),  o.    Made  of  yew. 

Yew-tree  (yfi'tre),  n.   See  Ybw. 

In  it  throve  an  ancient  evergreen. 
Ayenh-tree.  Tennyten. 

Yex  (yeksV.  n.  [A.  Sax.  geocta,  geoaea,  a  sob- 
bing, probably  also  the  hiccup;  giacian,  aity 
aian,  to  sob;  Sc.  yeak  or  uiak,  the  hiccup  J  A 
hiccup.    Holland.    [Old  and  provincial  ] 

Yex  (yeksX  v.i.  To  hiccup.  [Old  and  pro- 
vinciaL] 

Yeidegerdlan(yez-d6-ff«r'di-an>.a.  A  term 
applied  to  an  era,  dated  from  the  overthrow 
of  the  Persian  Empire,  when  Yexdegerd  was 
defeated  by  the  Arabians,  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  the  Uegira,  a.d.  eso. 

Yeiidee  (yez'i-deX  n.  A  member  of  a  smaH 
tribe  of  people  bordering  on  the  Euphrates, 
whose  religion  is  said  to  be  a  mixture  of  the 
worship  of  the  devU,  with  some  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Magi,  Mohammedans,  and 
dirlstiana 

Y-furet  (if§rO,  adw.  [  Apparently  from  0.  E 
ifere,  A.  Sax.  g^ira,  a  companion.]  In  com- 
pany or  union;  together. 

O  goodly  golden  chainl  wherewith  je^rv 

The  vertues  linked  are  in  lovely  wise.      S^ettf^ 

YjKdrasIl,  YgfdxmilU  (ig'dra-aax  n.  In 
i^and.  mytK  the  ash-tree  which  binds  to- 
gether heaven,  earth,  and  helL  Ita  brandies 
spread  over  the  whole  wcnid  and  reach 
above  the  heavena  Ita  roota  mn  in  three 
directions:  one  to  the  Asa  gods  in  heavta. 
one  to  the  Frost-gianta,  and  the  third  to  the 
under-world.  Under  each  root  Is  a  foonftain 


Fite,  fkr,  fat,  fftll;       mi,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oU.  pound;      U,  8c.  abtcne;      J,  8c.  t«t 


OlhOKT  B1 


Y-fI»Vi,t  pp.  Burloii;  entombed,  Chauttr. 
T-Ew(U  FP     Uiliwl :  CDTered  wlUi  tulr. 
CKducr. 
T-lWlde,tM.  Obltod;  btholdsn.  CTauafr. 
TUU  (Itld),  (.r     [A.  Sai.  ;<I<lan.  jiilian. 


I  'God  yield  jtia'" 


Initial  letter  Iriim  the  iDSueiue  ot  the  d  li 

Ofhrlla.  Will,  Cod  -ui/!^  Stm*.  IftamlH.  i>  J 

t.  To  clre  in  return,  or  bj  viy  nf  reeorri 
panwi  la  produce,  u  ■  nvird  or  retor 
lor  liboiir  perfonned,  capltMl  iDVeeted,  o 


JftJIon. 

deb  the  cumpUint  bouclu  yitldttl- 

^^^p™iL 
V^ld  me  not  thy 

p™. 

s.  m,  .oul  .»l  j«U  IH  t»ri^ 

S.To(dT 

U.S'L"e"t;"1t''i;;^oa";^« 

in'tollowoabyuj'- 


±to  eipln^  to  die:  to  yxtld.  or  V4«ld  up,  the 
Ufi.  '  To  yitU  On  ahiiif  Oen.  lUx  3.  To 
vifU  Ua  ErcolA.'  SAat— 7  To  idmiC  tha 
Force.  ]i»tl<;e,  or  troth  of;  to  mlloir;  to  coo 


1  motsl  (enie,  m 
reqnHl,  or  the 
complj:  to  cau 


'0  glTB  pUce.  u  lolnlor  Id  rukk  or  ei- 

:  ihtUlc  iprillfl.  u  -^  Uh  U|>.r>XA'      ''•^' 

d  (ylldX  n.    Amonnt  yielded;  prodoct; 
»KiHod   p»rtlci]l«rly  to  product! 
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TIeUlIlC(y«ld1l«).a.    Rudy  or  Inclined  to 

mbmit,  comply,  or  yield;  eoft;  compUmot; 

nnreatotlng,    '  Aine/du^r  tompcr  whloh  will 

t>e  wronged  or  h^ed.'    SetlttipelL 
TlBldlnCV  (ytld'lDg-llX  ode.    In  m  yielding 

muioer;  ollh  compUuice. 
YtsldlnsiiH*  (yMd'log-neiX  n.    The  lUte 

orquilltyuf  belDE  yielding;  diipoeitlon  to 

comply;  qoiiUtt  olylddlmr. 
YleWl»»it(ySldne.),o,     ifnyleldlBg.    Tn- 

dsonloil,  viilliU»>,  Brm.'    Itowt 
Tlll(ytl),n.    Air.    [Scotch] 
Yin  (ytnl,  n.  or  o.     One.     [Scotch  ] 
TlnoeCytniJ    "  —    .  ■  - 


ytrkHrtrkV  r.l    Toyerli.    aptnter. 
T-lerel  C"I1«v-l).  a     An  Initrument  tor 
meuurlng  dliluce   end    alUtode.      Sint' 


Y-Uclie.tT-llkB.""'"-  [A.  Sii_  jeJte. 

iibove.t    Kquilly;  mllke.     Oiauter. 
Yltot  (Ilk),  pron.    [A.  SUL  yle.  iia  Sob 

l-hat;  the  ume. 
7-mukMl,  t  pp.     lleibed.     Chauetr. 

Y^SS^'oXol "' 


X  n.     A  ipeclee  (Piuno 
woiroon  in  %nuln  ud  on 

of  a  BblnlnK  mark  rcHmbllng  the  lettor  ¥ 
ODlCflbeantifully marbled upperwingL  The 
aterplliar,  vbkb  1<  iomevbat  haiir,  and 
of  a  green  colour,  marked  with  a  yellow  line 
on  ouh  aide  and  Ave  white  onoi  along  the 
k  '  ~  '  Fuctire  to  cabbaflea,  tomlpa. 
k  -ata.  and  many  other  planta. 

Y)  Bee  Imp.]    Ingrafted;  Joined. 

Yi  [nr,  1  adt.    Enaogb.    CAaueer. 

Y<  I.     Same  aa  roK. 

T<  I),  n.  AcoaiitD'lont;ayokel. 


iu]ugalian  of  ft;  1 
•at.  pi  cMon;  Iror 
,  to  go.  I    Went, 


YodaL  Yodla  (yfi'dl). 
SwiiaJ  Toilngorutti 
thsSwluaod^^rolcHJ 

the  talietto,  and  vice  rerit.  '  A  dDgle  Tolce 
.  .  .  pod/ir^  a  ballad.'  LongfeUow. 
Yo(a  (y6'n),  n.  [ai^r.  po^.  union.  Sm 
VDIS  )  One  ol  the  bnnchea  ol  the  Hindu 
Sankhya  phlloaophy  wblcb  leacbet  tbe  doe> 
trlma  ol  the  Supreme  Belug.  and  eipUln* 
the  meant  by  which  tbe  human  boI  may 
obtain  flnal  emancipation  from  ^lrther  ml- 


BWdly  viiU  ol  niill'    Am 
tiMMMmtwti  (y«M'i  ' ' 


tjon  to  yield  or  comply.     ■  A  yiiMatkiHa 

1  light  of  belter  trutbl/    Bp.  Haii. 

lUMI  (ytld'ani),  n.     Act  ol  yieldlnir, 


dnwil^of  (he  aanto  from  eiUnial  obJecU 

central  tmlb  and  the  like.  aU  of  whlchlm- 
ply.  uf  cDune,  the  leading  ol  an  aiutere  ber- 

TOfi,  Togln  lJ«sf.  Vfi'gln).  n.  Aa  Indian 
dcTotee  of  the  yoga  ■ntam  of  philoaophT. 
Bee  Voo*. 

Yolaki  Uo'lki),  lattrj.     An  old  toi-bnnting 

TojKB  (yfflanX  n.     [9kr.  pojaiio,  from  yuS. 

to  Join.]  In  RlnduaUn.  a  mearare  of  dia- 
.  lance  Tarying  lu  differenl  plaoea  from  four 

to  ten  mllca.  but  generally  valued  abont 

Y0k«(yak),n.    [A.aai.  puc,  loca  yoke;  D. 

Si.  ft*,  a.  joeA.  Goth.  juk.  and  (without  tbe 
Itia!  contonant)  Icel.  and  Sw.  ti,  Dan. 
aop;  cog  LIth.iunpuf.  L.^tiffum,Or.  r*tfon, 
Skr  j/u^,ayoke;  111.  (hat wblcb  joint, rroB 

■rui,  to  join';  L.  jug  (naaalind  In  jhiTWo,  to 
Join).  Or  wu  {In  UMjngmi,  (o  lofn).  (o 

of  dranaht  animila,  partlculwly  oien.  are 
laltened  together,  ntnally  eonilitlng  of  a 
piece  of  Umber,  hollowed  or  made  currlng 
near  each  end.  and  titled  with  bowa  for  n- 
celilng  the  necki  of  the  oim,  by  which 
meanitwoareconnected  fordrawlng  From 
a  ring  or  hook  In  Che  bow  a  chain  eitandi  to 
the  (Ung  to  be  drawn,  or  (o  (he  yoke  of  an 


olher  pair  ot  . 

on  which  nen 


behind.     'A  red  heifer 
me  vote/    Num.  >li.  t. 

]ftiat  lo'Jt 


tbe  >bonlden  and  neck  of 

one  at  each  end  of  (he  frame.  (t>)  A 
attached  to  (he  necki  of  tome  anim 
oowa.  plg^  ftc.,  to  prevent  them  from 
'—througbfencM.  (t)A ■- 


Riece  from ._ 
IT  ringing  It.  (rt)  St 
tbe  rudder  ' 


large  belt  la  impend 

.  ,   Ifauf.  a  bar  attached 

head,  and  projecting  In  ea 


wheel  In  laFger  crait—S.  An  en 
mark  of  aervTcnde,  lUvety,  and  ic 
of  luHsrance  generally. 
Kryli  ii  uit,  and  mf  buidn  U  l)|bl. 


litogeltaer;abondof 
I.     -Vhoae  (aula  do  1 
~    Shak. 


eonneclL  or 
ctlan;alinki 


oflo< 

b  Apalrotdranghtanimali,eapeclallyoun, 
yoked  together;  a  couple  working  together. 
'  An  half  acre  of  land  which  a  yakt  of  oaon 
might  plow.'  ISasL  ilv.  11. 
Hli  ludi  I  tiindndjab  gf  men  DUed.  Difda. 
a.  Ai  much  land  a*  may  be  ploughed  by  a 
pair  of  oien  in  a  day;  hence,  ai  mnch  work 
genenlly  ai  1>  done  at  a  itretch;  alio,  a 
portion  at  the  working  dav,  ai  from  meal- 

lonnptedly  carried  on. 
Yoke(}«k),  D.t.    l.Topnt  ayakeon;(o]ota 

i.  To  couple:  to  Join  with  another. 

S.  To  enilave;  (o  bring  Into  ixindigo. 
4.  To  reitraln;  to  cobUne. 


roka  (ySk).  e.i.     To  be  Joined  together. 
'The  cue  that  petit  with  amplrs.'    Tnwy- 


nother  in  labour,  IQ  a  Uik,  under' 


Yokel  (JfiTl),  n,    (Pethapi  from  yOkt.  one 

countryman;  eipeclally.scoantrybuni^dn; 
aoouobrlout.     JCin^iiIip, 


Uaad  adjectlvel;  In  follow 


J,1»ti.K 


Y0k«l*t  (yAk'let),  n.  [rromlta being  worked 

amall  farm.    [Provincial.]' 

YokA-IlDB,  Yoka-ropa  (ydklln,  jiVtHf).  n 
See  YOKi,  n.  S  (d). 

Yoks-nUito  (ydk'matj.  n.  Same  la  rnre- 
flUoa. 

Yokliic  (j'iklngl.  n.  1.  Tbe  act  of  patting 
a  yoke  on:  tbe  act  of  Joining  or  coupling.— 
X.  Ai  much  work  ai  li  done  by  draught  ani- 
mal! at  one  time,  whether  11  be  by  cart  or 
eongh;  hence,  generally  ai  much  work  al 
done  al  a  itretch.  '  A  baarty  yoWn'  at 
lani  abont.'    Burnt.    [Scotch] 

Yo*T(yOk'IX_a.  Pertaining  to  a  yoke.   CTap- 

YDld,t 


in.    [R 


.     JoIdMLt  pp.   of  iwidi. 

Yolk  (yAk\  n.  [A.  Ba>.  oreUa,  tl 
yelk.  m.  the  yellow  ol  liie  egg,  fi 
yellow.    SeeVkLLOW.l    1.  Tlie  y 


r,  lelg;    wh.  trUg;     ih,  a 


iTrtiii! 


TOLK-BAO 
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YOUTHFUL 


the  seed  of  plants,  so  named  from  its  lup- 
poeed  analogy  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Y<dk-lMig  (ydk'bagX  '^  The  sac  or  mem- 
branoos  bi^  which  contains  the  yolk  or  vi- 
teUos. 

Ton  (yonl  a.  [A.  Sax.  geonjaX  yon,  that  or 
those— there;  Ooth.  jaim,  Q.  jener,  that;  of 
pronominal  origin,  and  akin  to  Skr.  yas, 
who,  also  to  yea  and  yes.  See  also  Y05D, 
Yonder.]  Tnst;  those:  referring  to  an  ob- 
ject at  a  distance;  yonder:  now  chiefly 
used  in  the  poetic  s^le.  *  Yon  foolish  lout;' 
'  yon  lime  and  stone;  '  by  yon  clouds. '  Shak. 
'  Beside  yon  straggling  fence.'    Ooldnnith. 

Read  thy  lot  in  y&n  celestial  sign.     Miittn. 

[It  was  sometimes  (as  commonly  in  Scot- 
land) used  substantively,  or  without  a  noun.] 

Tont  (yon),  ado.  In  or  at  that  (more  or 
less  distant)  place.  '  Him  that  yon  soars  on 
golden  wing.^    Milton. 

zond t  (yondX  a.  [A. Sax.  geond,  yond, yon- 
der, thither;  Ooth.  jaind,  there.  ]  Same  as 
Yon  or  Yonder.  *  Yond  fayrie  knight' 
Spenaer. 

Tondt  (yondX  ado.  Same  as  Yon  or  Yonder. 
Say  what  leest  thou  ycfiJ  I  SkaJk. 

Tondt  (yond),  a.  (From  A.  Sax.  geond, 
through,  over,  bevoud,  which  sometimes 
occurs  in  compounds  witli  an  intensive  force, 
like  the  L.per,  through.  The  primary  mean- 
ing, therefore,  is  extravagant,  bevond  mea- 
sure.] Mad;  furious  or  alienated  in  mind. 
'Wexeth  wood  and  yond.'    Spenser. 

Florimel  fled  from  that  moaiUr  yautt:      S/efutr. 

Tonder  (yon'dtr).  a.  [  Apparently  a  compar. 
of  yond;  comp.  OoUl  jaindrc,  there.]  Being 
at  a  distance  within  view,  or  as  conceived 
within  view;  that  or  those,  referring  to  per- 
sons or  things  at  a  distance.  '  By  yonder 
moon.'  Shak.  '  From  yond«r  tower.'  Shak. 
'Near  yonder  copse.'    OoUUmUh. 

Our  pleasant  labour  to  reform 
Yon  flowery  arbours,  yonder  alleys  green.    MilUn. 

Tonder  (yon'd^rX  ado.    At  or  hi  that  (more 
or  less  distant)  place;  at  or  in  that  place 
there. 
Where  is  your  master!    Yonder,  sir,  he  walks. 

Skuk. 
Mark  her  behaviour  too;  she's  tippUng  >#M<^r  with 
the  serving  men.  Dryden. 

Tongliede,t  a     \Xoung,  and  term,  -hede, 

same  as  -head  or  -Aoodj    Youth.    Chaucer. 
Tongtht  (yongth).  n.    Youth.    Spenaer. 
Tonr(yd'ni),n.  Among  the  Hindus,  the  female 

power  in  nature,  represented  by  an  ovaL 
Tonkiert  (yung'k^r),  n.    A  youngster;  a 

younker.    Chapman. 
Took.    Same  as  Yuek. 
Toop  (y5p).  n.    An  onomatopoetic  word  ex- 

pr^sive  of  a  hiccupiug  or  soobing  sound. 

There  was  such  a  scuffling,  and  hugging,  and  kiss- 
ing,  and  crying,  with  the  nyitericti  yoo^s  of  Miss 
Swartz.  TnacJteray. 

Tore  t  (y6r).  ado.  [A.  Sax.  gedra,  formerly, 
of  old.  originally  genit  pi  of  gedr,  a  year, 
being  thus  au  adverbial  genitive  of  time,  like 
twice,  thrice,  Ac]  In  time  long  past;  long 
since;  in  old  time.  *  Fore  agon,  long  ago. 
OMucer.  Now  used  only  in  the  phrase  qf 
yore,  that  is,  of  old  time;  long  ago ;  as,  in 
times  or  days  of  yore. 

But  Satan  now  is  wiser  than  o/yrt.        Pope. 

Torklhlre-grlt  (york'shir-gritX  n.  A  pe- 
culiar kind  of  stone  used  for  jMiishlng  mar- 
ble, as  also  engravers'  copper-plates.  Simr- 
numde. 

Torksblre-poddlng (york'shirpndlngl  n. 
A  butter-pudding  baked  under  meat  Sim- 
tnondt. 

Tot  (yot),  o.t  To  fasten;  to  rivet  (Pro- 
vincial English.] 

Tote  (ydt),  v.t.  (A  Sox.  gedtan,  to  pour; 
Ooth.  ^'tilan,  O.  gieseen,  to  pour.)  To  water; 
to  pour  water  on ;  to  steep.  (Old  or  pro- 
vinciaL] 

My  fowls  ...  I  found  feeding  at  the  trough 
Their  yoted  grains.  Ck/tfmmn. 

Ton  iy^\  pron.  (A.  Sax.  e6u>,  dat  and  ace. 
pL  of  the  pronoun  of  the  secontl  person,  w 
being  properly  the  nom.  pi. ;  0.  Sax.  tti,  D. 
tt,  you,  gQ,  ye;  O.H.O.  iu.  you,  iutoar,  your. 
See  Ys.]  The  nominative  and  objective 
plural  of  thou.    Although  it  is  strictly  ap- 

{>licable  only  to  two  or  more  persons,  it  has 
ong  been  commonly  used  when  a  single 
person  is  addressed  instead  of  (Aoti  and  thee, 
but  properly  with  a  plural  construction:  as, 
you  are,  you  were.  &c.  This  usage  was  well 
established  before  Chaucer's  time.  You, 
when  addressed  to  a  single  person,  was  for-- 
meriy  used  by  good  writers  with  the  verb 


in  the  singular,  but  this  usage  is  not  now 
considered  correct 

The  town  will  have  it  that  you  wot  educated  at 
Oxford.  Hume. 

You  is  frequently  used  reflexively  for  your- 
$eif.    'Keep  you  wann.'    Shak. 

Venus,  {f  it  be  youre  wil 
Knr  In  this  garden  thus  to  transfigure.    Chaucer. 

Betake  jiwM  to  your  guard.  SAak. 

It  is  also  used  expletiVely  or  superfluously, 
as  (a)  in  easy,  colloquial,  or  idiomatic  phrase- 
ology as  a  kind  of  dative.  '  I  will  roar  you 
as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove.'  Shak.  *  A 
tanner  will  last  you  nine  year.'  Shak.  (b) 
Emphatically,  sportively,  or  reproachfully 
before  a  vocative.  'Come  on,  you  madcap.' 
Shak.  When  you  both  precedes  and  follows 
the  vocative  the  mode  of  address  gains  con- 
siderably in  playfulness,  reproach! ulness,  or 
vituperative  force;  as.  O.  you  little  darling. 
you;  you  sweet  child,  you.  '  You  minion 
you;'  'you  hag  you;'  'you  puppet  you.' 
Shak. —You  is  also  used  indeflnitelv,  as  tee 
and  they  are,  for  any  one,  one,  people  gene- 
rally, and  thus  equivalent  to  oite,  French  on. 

We  passed  by  what  was  one  of  those  rivers  of 
burning  matter ;  this  looks  at  a  distance  like  a  new- 
ploughed  land ;  but  as  yon  come  near  it  yon  see 
nothing  but  a  long  heap  of  heavy  disjointed  clodv 

Addison. 

Ton  (y5),  n.    Same  as  Yu. 

Toong  (yung).  a.  (O.E.  yong,  A  Sax.  geong, 

?iung,  xung.  D.  jona^  O.  jung,  Ooth.  juggt, 
eel.  ungr,  jungr,  Dan.  and  Sw.  ung;  cog. 
lAiYi.  jaunae,  Ujuvenie,  Skr.  jtioan— young. 
Perhaps  allied  to  Slur,  yu,  to  drive  back,  to 
repulse;  L.  juoare,  to  aid.  to  assist:  the 
pnmary  sense  of  young  being  thus  able  to 
repel  or  lend  assistance  in  fight]  1.  Being 
in  the  flnt  or  early  stage  of  life;  not  long 
bom ;  nut  vet  arrived  at  maturity  or  aoe ; 
not  old:  said  of  animals;  as,  a  young  chUd; 
a  young  man;  a  young  horse.— 2.  Being  in 
the  first  or  early  stage  of  growth;  as,  hvoung 
plant;  a  young  tree.— 8.  Being  in  the  mrst  or 
early  part  ox  existence  generally:  not  yet 
far  advanced,  of  long  duration,  or  of  full 
development 

Is  the  day  so  young  t  Skak. 

Lowliness  it  young  ambition's  ladder.       Skak. 

4.  Having  the  appearance  and  freshness  or 
vigour  of  youth;  youthful  in  look  or  feeling; 
fresh;  vigorous. 

He  is  only  seven<and-thirty,  very  young  for  his  age, 
and  the  most  afliectionate  of  creatures.    Tkackeruy. 

5.  Having  little  experience;  ignorant;  raw; 
green.  '  We  are  yet  but  your^  iu  deed. '  Shak. 

Come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too  young  in  this. 

Skak. 

6.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  youth;  spent  or 

passed  during  youth;  youthful. 

God  forbid  I  should  be  so  bold  to  press  to  heaven  in 
toy  young  diiys.  Skak. 

Toong  (yungX  n.  The  offspring  of  an  ani- 
mal collectively. 

The  eggs  disclosed  their  callow  young.      MiUon. 

^With  young,  pregnant;  gravid.  '  So  many 
days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young.'  Shak. 

Tounger  (yung'ger).  n.  A  youngling.  Shak. 

Toong-eyed  (yungldX  a.  Having  the  fresh 
bright  eyes  or  look  of  youth  "Theyoupg- 
ey«dcherubins.'    Shak.  / 

Youngish  (yung'ish).  a.  Somewhat  young. 
'  A  very  genteel  youn^^iiA  man.'    Toner. 

Tonngllng  (yung'lingX  n.  An  animal  in 
the  first  part  of  life ;  also,  a  young  person. 
'Than  younglings  to  their  dam.'  ^etuer. 
'  How  tho^pooT younglings  are  both  cheated 
of  life  and  comfort'    Beau  dr  Fl 

Tonnglyt  (yung^i).  a.    Youthful. 

Toungly  (yung'li).  ado.  In  a  young  man- 
ner: (a)  early  in  life.  'How  youngly  he 
began  to  serve  his  country.'  Shak.  (o)  Ig- 
norantly;  weakly. 

TouncneBS  (yung'nesX  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lityof  being  young.     Cudworth. 

Tonngster  (yung'st*rX  n.  A  young  ])erson; 
a  lad.  *  For  Adon's  sake,  a  youngster  proud 
and  wild.'    Shak. 

Tonngtht  (yungthX  n.    Youth. 

Youngtk  is  a  bubble  blown  up  with  breath. 

Spenser. 

Tonnker  (yunglcAr),n.  ('  Borrowed  from  Du. 
jonker,  also  written  jwikhetr,  compounded 
otjong,  young,  and  heer,  a  lord,  sir.  gentle- 
man.' Skeat]  A  young  person:  a  lad:  a 
youngster;  hence,  a  raw.  inexperienced  per- 
son or  youUi.  'Trimmed  like  a  youiiker 
prancing  to  his  love.'    Shak. 

Tonpon  (yn'ponX  n.    Same  as  Yapon. 

Tour  (y^T),  a.  [A.  Sax.  edwer,  O.  Sax.  iuwar, 
D.  uwer,  O.H.O.  iuwar.  Mod.  O.  etter;  the 
poesesaive  corresponding  to  ye,  you,  and 


therefore  properly  plural  {thp  being  the 
singular),  but  now  like  you  used  as  singular 
or  plural.  ]  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  yon; 
as,  yotir  father;  your  book;  give  me  your 
hand.  (See  You.)  Like  the  personal  pro- 
noun you,  your  U  sometimes  used  indefi- 
nitely, not  with  reference  to  the  person  or 
pentios  addressed,  but  to  something  known, 
common,  and  in  some  instances  contemp- 
Uble. 

1  will  discharge  it  either  in  your  straw-coloored 
beard.  >0Nr  orange-tawny  beard.  &c.  Skak. 

Your  medalist  and  your  critic  arc  much  nearer 
related  than  the  world  imagine.  AdditoH. 

Tonrs  (yOrz).  post.  pron.  A  double  genitive 
of  you,  and  =  that  or  those  which  belonff  to 
you:  used  with  reference  to  a  preceding 
noun;  as,  this  book  is  yours;  I  have  lost  my 
pen,  will  you  lend  me  yoxurst  Yowrs  is 
sometimes  used  without  reference  to  a  noon 
previously  mentioned,  when  it  is  equivalent 
to  (a)  your  property. 

What's  mine  i»  yours,  and  what  \%yo*trt  is  mine. 

Skak. 

Ih)  The  persons  belonging  to  you;  yoar 
friends  or  relationa 

O  God,  1  fear  thy  Justice  win  take  hold 
Ou  me,  and  you,  and  mine,  and  yours  for  this. 

Skak. 
—Yours  truiy.  yours  to  command,  Ac, 
phrases  Immediately  preceding  the  signa- 
ture at  the  end  of  a  letter:  hence,  some- 
times used  playfully  by  a  speaker  in  sJludiog 
to  himself. 

Yours  truly,  sir,  has  an  eye  for  a  iine  woman  and 
a  fine  horse.  It'.  CoUin*. 

Yourself  (yi)r-seirx  pron.  pi.  Toureitret 
(yOr-selvz'X  You,  not  another  or  uthen: 
you,  in  your  own  person  or  individually : 
when  used  as  a  nominative  generally  ac- 
companied by  you  and  expresMng  Mnphails 
or  opposition ;  as.  this  work  vou  must  do 
yourself,  or  you  yot<ni«(^miist  do  it;  that  Is, 
you  and  no  other  person. 

O,  that  you  were  yourself  I  but,  love,  you  are 

No  longer  yours  than  you  jvMrrr^  live  here.  Skak 

Sometimes  it  is  used  without  you. 

Allow  obedience,  it  yourselves  are  old.       Skak. 

In  the  objective  case  it  is  used  reflexivdy 
without  emphasis;  as.  you  have  brought  this 
calamity  on  yourselves. 

Love  nox yourselves:  away,  rob  one  another.  Skak. 

Touth  (yOthX  n.  [0;E.  youthe.  ycuhtha, 
yewethe,  gutcethe;  A.  Sax.  oedouth,  lotgeim- 
guth  ( = youngth,  young  ana  -th),  from  geong, 
young;  0.  Sax.  jugath,  D.jeitgd,  Q.jugend^ 
vouth.  See  YocNO]  1.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  young;  youthf ulness ;  yoimg- 
ness. 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth.  Additam 

Her  open  eyes  desire  the  truth. 

The  wikdom  of  a  thousand  years 
Is  in  them.    May  Mrpetual  jvm/A 

Keep  dry  their  ught  from  tears.       Tette^ymn. 

2.  The  part  of  life  that  succeeds  to  child- 
hood. In  a  general  sense,  youth  denotes 
the  whole  early  part  of  life,  from  infancy  to 
manhood;  but  it  is  not  unusual  to  divide 
the  stages  of  life  into  infancy,  childhood, 
youth,  and  manhood. 

Those  who  pass  their  youtk  in  vice  are  Justly  con- 
demned to  spend  their  age  in  folly.  JtmmUer. 

A  happy  y#M/A,  and  then  old  affe 

Is  beautiful  and  free.  fyordnoorth. 

8.  A  young  person;  especially,  if  not  invarl- 
ably,  a  young  man.  In  this  sense  it  baa  a 
plurid.  'Seven  youths  from  Athens  yeaily 
sent'    Dryden. 

I  gave  it  to  a  >#w/*,  a  kind  of  boy.         Skak. 
4.  Young  persons  collectively. 

0  ye  who  teach  the  ingenuous  youtk  of  natioos.  . . 

1  pray  ye  flog  them  upon  all  occasions.     Hyrom. 

Toathede.t  Tontliliead,t  n.  Youthfulneat; 
youth.  Chaucer.  'In  youXkhtiA,  happy 
season.'    Southey. 

Tonthfta  (yOth'ful).  a.  l.  Kot  yet  aged;  not 
yet  arrived  at  mature  yeara:  being  in  the 
early  stage  of  life:  young.  *  Where  youi^fiel 
Edward  comes.'  Shak.  *  Wanton  as  yoisCA- 
ful  go&U.'    Shak. 

Is  she  not  more  thnn  painting  can  express. 

Or  you/k/nl  poets  fancy  when  they  love.      Homo. 

1  Pertaining  to  the  early  part  of  life ;  m. 
youthful  days:  youthful  age.  '  His  youikfm 
hose  well  saved.'  Shak.—^.  Suitable  to  the 
flnt  part  of  life;  as,  youthful  thoo^ita; 
youthful  sports.— 4.  Frmh;  vigorous:  as  to 
youth.  '  Perfect  felicity,  such  as  after  mil- 
lions of  millions  of  ages  is  still  youSJ^fml 
and  flourishing.'  Benttey.—S  Pertaining  to 
an  early  time.  '  The  youthful  season  oC  llw 
year.'    Shak. 


F&tp.  fMr.  fat.  f#ll;       mS,  met,  hdr;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  miive;     tube,  tub,  b^ll;     oil,  pound;      u,  Sc  abtine;      y,  Sc  fey. 


TODTHFDLLY 

Toatbfallr  (r*»)>'ll|I-lt),  ado  Iniyanthtul 

miuiiMr.     '  Vouriiuln  .  .  .  not  vDueVuUii 

outoD.'  Bp.  BaU. 
TantUlOMM  u<nl>'lul-aM).  ».    Tha  ium 

or  qoalUj  of  befog  /outhfoL    '  iJMy  yncUk- 

Ttdatn:  BoUanS. 
TonUiliocKllCyoUt'tauai.n.   vouUl  Dr.B. 


h«t  ud  UBUtioD.'    Camdtn. 

TonUlwme  (Jiotli'ram).  a.   HsTJag  the  rig- 

Me*  olyontb:  ronthtiil:  jronog. 

TmiUrOrOtt<'l}.a.  Yoaog;  Tonthtnl  'Af- 
tectlnii  1  iiDUUifr  turn  thiio  U  coiulstsat 
wllbniT  timeof  diT.'    SluU.    |Kua.] 

Ton-roii  If^jn  »■  A  WDdl  Cblneia  bout 
Impelled  with  the  khII,  ued  on  lirm  «nd 
Id  well  protocted  turbonn  uid  roiditeadi. 
ro«,y. 

TOT*,I  put.  ol  van.  Otn.    Oiaiutr. 

Yaws  (you),  n,    Aawg.    Oonpi  Jflisi.   [Pro- 


Towl  (yool).  n. 


or  monmtul  ctr.  u  ■ 
1oD(  dJilreMfulor  mi 

^  v.i    [A.  Sax.  gtaeta.  a  ub  or 
Yu.)   To  blccnp.  dautir. 
ipifni>(i'pilK<>.    Pitched:  ni»iL     Sptnier. 
I^UCMLIpp.  FIckedipolBtad;  hiTtiigihui»- 

poiplM  p«kii  BBWt;  •prun.    CSaiwar. 
'nxtlntmcl  (l-polnflnE).  piir.     [Prelto  y. 
MMl  jwiiiiuv  I     Polnuiis  or  directed  lo- 
wardi.  'A  itai.]fpainling  pjFnmld.'  llUlim. 
(Rare.  periiiH  nnlqae.! 

nmnommuaa  (i-poD'A-oa'ti-di).  n.  dI. 

l<3r.  hvpor»ineiiA,  to  undennlne,  end  eidot, 
TM<Njiil>l«iio«.J  i.  lamll]'  of  hetaropCeroiu 
lapldoplan.  comprlilri  t  large  number  ol 
ninate  rnotfai  lahabltlDg  Ksrope.  Their 
terra  or  oiterpllUn,  which  ere  glabRtni  and 
atUDIUtad  at  both  eilremlllea.  are  found 
on  itarube,  eapeciellr  on  whlle-thom  hedicei, 
IlTlDg  in  large  •ocletlaa  under  a  comuinn 

Yporymtuta  coffnateUa  li  exceedlnftj  do- 
itncUn  to  apple-treea,  deprlvlag  tliem  of 
their  learea. 

T>rM-l4M  (S'pri-lb),  n.  (rrom  Vpru,  In 
BelKtuoL]  The  Bneit  and  moat  eipeulTe 
kind  of  Valencleunet  lace,    i^immandt. 

TnTliliMII  (l-raVldit}.  pp.      Delighted; 

Triill,  t  n-     Iroa.     CItaaetT. 

Tn>Il.l  ft     Iron.     Sptnatr. 

TiMn«,t  pp.  [A.  Sai.  ^-aom,  tacethgr.] 
Collected  tocether    Sptmer. 

TM,<i.     lea.     ChauitT. 

Tal»k«d<  (l->IUt'\  pp.  Slaked;  aaanasedi 
padfled     Sliak. 

Tttelft  (ifri-a).  n.  A  metallic  odda  or 
earth,  harlns  the  appeanmce  of  a  white 
powder,  which  !•  Inijpfd,  Iniolubie  In  water. 
aod  Infuilbla.  It  dleaolvei  In  aclda,  torm- 
Ing  iweetiah  lalta,  which  ban  often  an 
ametbjet  colour.  It  bai  no  action  on  Tege- 
table  eoloura.  Yttria  It  tba  protoxide  of 
jttrlnm  (Y0>     It  wai  dlacoTered  In  ITM  br 


ProfeaMr  OadoUn,  la  a  mineral  fi 


vUm-earlte  and  Ttlro-lauUllIe, 
TttrKnu  (ll'il-ue).  a.     Pertalulug  to  fttria; 
containing  J'ltria;  aa,  the  ptlruut  oilde  of 

Tttrttundl'rl-umX  n  [See  YTIMi.)  Srai. 
V.     AC  wL  61  7.    I'he  meUl  cuntalned  in 

\ri  Wfthlit.  lie  tcitare  li  Kalj,  Iti  colour 
graylih-black,  and  lit  luitre  perfectlt  me- 
Ulllc  It  it  a  brittle  meUI,  and  !•  not 
oiidiied  either  In  air  or  water,  bnt  when 

CTcn  in  almuiphericair,  and  with  far  greater 
brtlllani:^  In  oiygeu  gaa  Thli  metal,  or 
rather  lia  oilde.  u  ao  ran  aa  not  to  admit 
ot  any  uaeful  application. 
Tttro-oeilto  (It-rA-afril).  n.  Aminaral  oc- 
curring Terjriparlnaly  at  Vlubo  and  Hrodbo, 
near  fahlnn  In  Sweden,  Imbedded  Ingaarli. 
It*  colour  ll  violevblae,  Inclining  ti>  Eta} 
and  white.  It  ii  aooiDtliDea  while,  l^eac 
coloun  generallf  alternate  In  lajisn  In  the 
aame  ipeclingn.    It  ocean  cirilallLied  and 


r  andbeoomea 


—the  yellow,  the  dark,  and  the 
found  at  Yttariij,  In  Bwedon.  Thej 
yttria.  llm< 


aw 

but  are  not  acted  upon  by 
Yn  (yu),  ■!■    The  Cblneae  n 

or  lade  (which  M«). 
YUCO*  tfuk-ka).  n.     [Fen; 


Hide  ol  iron,  the  principal 

fnfuiiblc  before  the 'blow- 
decrepitate,  and 


Toral   ""ipS- 

clea,     known 

Jt  A*dB^ 
nndle.  Y.gUy 
™' Ad™i  Vut=.sl«i 

been  acoUmaUied  in  Britain,  it  n 


on  account  of  Iti  panicle  ot  elegant  llDwara, 
whidi  attain  a  height  of  10  or  It  feet. 

Tudt,  Yttka  (ynk,  jn\\  t.i.  [D.  inJm. 
Kken.  L.O.  >l^in.  O.  fmirm.  to  Itofi;  akin 
to  ileA.]    To  Itch,    [Local.J 

Tuck  (ynk),  ».  The  itcb  or  acaUea,  IPm- 
TindaTBngllih  and  Scotob.] 

Toft*  (yufu).  n.  (Eni.  g/Vtl  A  Uhd  ot 
KuHia  leather,  which  when  well  prepared 
la  of  good  red  colour,  toft  and  plnsnld  on 
the  aurfaoe.  and  pleaaant  to  the  touch,  with 
an  agreeable  peculiar  odoar.    Simnuttuii. 

Tnc,  Tuxft  (yug.  yng-a),  ».  [Skr.  mvn,  an 
age,  from  utc/,  to  joln.l  One  of  the  agea 
Into  which  the  Hlndui  dl>lde  the  duraS^an 
world. 


Jfo^no^Hi  i'uldn,  a  tree 

untry,  bnt.  In 

than  IE  iMt 


ol  30  or  M  feet  In  Ita : 
Enropeaji  gardeui, 

Ynla  (yO)),  n-    (A.  Bax  0«U,9>i]|,  iDLprdAoI. 


Driginalli'  a  Eteat  feitlvil  lasting  thirteen 
daya,  and  having  Ita  origin  In  heathen  timea. 
afterwarda  applied  to  Chiiatmaa;  Dan,  iuuf, 
Sw.  iui.  Ot  doubtful  oilgis,  bnt  man 
commonly  coonectad  with  uAeel,  Icel.  IMl. 
Dan.  and  Sw.  Mtil,  aa  being  a  taut  oiiol' 
nally  celebrated  at  the  tun'a  wheeling  or 
tiuiLlng  at  niidaumner  and  midwinter,  but 
theAot  theae  wordaiiitronglyagalnil  tbla 
Skeat  toUowIng  Pick  conoectg  It  wilb  E, 
IWhJ,  vowi,  aa  referring  to  leatlve  noiaa  or 
outcry.  Jolly  Ig  rroin  Uiii  word,  coming  t.> 
na  (hroogb  the  Kreocb.)    The  Old  EngTlili 


Tlll»-l)l00k  (yOinilok),  n.    Same  aa  rufa-Iep. 
Tnl«-l0K  tyOllog),  n.     A  large  log  of  wood, 

Chrlatmaa  Hre  In  the  olden  time.  7ennv»n. 
!■  (vol'tid),  n.    The  time  or  leaaou 

.. or  Chrlatmaa;  Clirlatmaa. 

ywa(ymiakiXft     |Gr  (bii»,  thewtjneck.) 

A  genna  of  tcanaorlal  bLrda ;  the  wryneck 

(which  aee). 
Ttirt  (ynn),  n.    The  name  gi«*n  to  hontaa 

or  hula,  whether  permanent  or  movable,  ol 

Ok  native!  of  nortbem  Aala  or  Siberia. 
Tnxl  (yiika),  II.   [See  Vix.Yoxk.!  A  blocap, 
TttXl&uka),i.i.     To  blccnp. 
Tve,!  n.     Ivy.    Chauctr. 
Tnl.l'i.   Evil:  bad:  nnfortnnate.   CAau«r 
TtbI,!  adn.    111;  bad];     CAoaw. 
Tvolre,!  B.     Iiorr.     Cftatuar. 
T-wl^lodi'.     [A.  Sax  ^'UTU.^tnu. certain. 

root  ol  u^  wllii  proBi  gi. '  Thla  word'  bel^ 

CcrUlnly:  verily;  truly. 
Y-wnka,l  y-wroksylpr^l.     Wreaked;  ra> 

T-^ifrto.'        '"^    '        " 


i'&Ji 


X  the  la«t  leMer  ol  the  fiiigllah  alphabet.  It  a 

Tolatlte  mattm  bivg  been  aqwlled  by  cal. 

Greek  It  waa  •!»  a  donble  con~)Dant-«[. 

siis.i-'„-ai;«5^ssc 

aonant  S.  having  praclaely  the  aame  aound 

or  ad.  In  Britain  lU  name  laud.  In  America 

thatibaaiuVLM.  lOH.pbaM.Ac.    (See  S,) 

ulandMa. 

When  tuaad  Intoa  glaaa  It  It  inlentely blue. 

1 1  did  not  have  a  pUce  In  the  Anglo-Saion 

Em.  tax  »     In  mule,  the  aeve nth  harmonic 
aa  heard  In  the  horn  or  follan  atrlng.     It 

Sn  miSufactuMB  L'a*blm  *™l^^  'writ 

ten  alao  lafar,  Zajlr,  and  XapHata.    See 

Ing*  waa  often  nied  where  we  now  bive  a. 

SslMUm.  ZftUam  (li'ba-lan,  tah'lim). 

ZMim  (oi'lnil  n.     A  Tnrklah  chief  or  leader. 

The  worda  In  modem  Engllah  which  begin 

See  BiBiARisH. 

Zftlmet (laVmeti n  ATurkiibnametorao 
eatau;  a  diatrici  from  which  a  ulm  drawl 

with  1  an  all  derltad  from  other  langnagea. 

HtW^httn  (aak'«-an),  n.     A  follower  ot 

moatly  from  the  Greek.     The  caae  wai  the 
aame  In  Latin.  In  which  thla  letter  waa  never 

X<ucl»u  of  FalMtlne,  of  the  fourth  cen- 

hia  revenue. 

tnry,  who  taught  that  only  private  prayer 
tore,  retlrvd  to  a  hill  near  Jemaalem  for 

Ztnuuv  (u-mangO,  n.     A  leguminnua  tree 

ever,  the  caaa  la  dllTannt,  and  we  ollcn  llnd 

of  which  fiunboldt  deacrlbca  aa  being  fiM 

llah  worda.  aa  in  Man,  /raw,  poa,  mu*. 
oaitU,  tuuard.  ila.&c   Aa  a  Hnil  it  occura 

^^sf^^-Shrhiy'^A^co-rn-r^ 

feet  and  the  diameter  of  iU  trunk  g  feet. 

bait,  after  the  aulphnr,  araenic,  and  other 

ZunbD  (lam'b*),  ft     (Bp.  roinftn,  bandy. 

legged,  alao  a  aambo.]     The  child  of  a 

^.  aAaln;      eh.  Be.  loaA;      g.  go;     J,  ^b; 


ZAMIA 


680 


ZfiCHlK 


mulatto  and  a  negro,  also  sometimea  of  an 
Indian  and  a  negro.    Written  also  Sambo. 

Zamia  (z4'mi-a),  71.  [L.zamia,  a  term  ap- 
plied by  Pliny  to  a  kind  of  fir  cone.]  A 
genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Cycadacese.  The 
species  are  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
America,  and  also  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  in  Australia.  They  consist  of  trees 
with  a  cylindrical  trunk,  increasing  by  the 
development  of  a  single  terminal  bud,  and 
covered  by  the  scaly  bases  of  the  leaves. 
The  stems  of  all  the  samiaa  abound  in  a 
mucilaginous  Juice,  which  has  a  nauseous 
odour  and  an  unpleasant  taste,  arising  from 
the  existence  in  it  of  a  peculiar  proximate 
principle.  This  may  be  removed  by  boiling, 
roasting,  (fee,  when  some  of  them  form  a 
nutritious  article  of  food.  Caffer-bread  is  a 
common  name  for  the  genus  in  South  Africa, 
where  the  central  part  of  the  stem  pith  of 
Z.  cycadxa,  after  bieing  prepared  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  is  formed  into  cakes,  baked,  and 
«aten  by  the  natives.    The  starchy  matter 

.  from  the  stems  of  Z.  tenuis  and  Z.  fttr/ur- 
acea  is  made  into  a  kind  of  arrow-root  in 
the  Bahamas. 

gftmiwifaif  (zam-in-dlLr').  n.  Same  as 
Zemiiidar. 

ZamlOBtrotras  (za-mi-os'tr5-bus),  n.  [From 
tamia,  and  Or.  ^trobut,  a  top.  a  cone.] 
The  generic  name  for  certain  fossil  cane- 
like fruits  of  the  upper  oolite,  Wealden,  and 
chalk,  so  called  because  they  were  supposed 
to  be  the  fruit  of  fossil  zamfas.  It  has  been 
shown,  however,  that  they  belong  to  the  true 
ConifersB. 

Zamlte  (za^It),  n.  a  name  for  certain  sa- 
mia-like  leaves  which  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  upper  oolite  and  continue  tl£rough 
the  secondaries  and  tertiaries. 

Zamouse  (za-mds').  n.  The  native  name  of 
the  Bo8  brachyeeroB,  a  West  African  ox  or 
buffalo,  differing  from  all  other  members  of 
the  Bovidas  in  having  the  ears  fringed  with 
three  rows  of  long  nairs  and  in  the  total 
want  of  a  dewlap. 

Zampogna  (tsam-pd'nya).  n.  [It]  1.  A 
bagpipe  in  use  amons  Itfdian  peasants.— 
2.  A  rough-toned  reed  instrument  shaped 
like  a  flageolet 

Zandmole  (zand'mOl),  n.  See  Bathtsrous. 

ZannlcheUia  (zan-ni-kerii-a),  n.  [In 
honour  of  John  Jerome  ZannimeUi,  a  Ve- 
netian botanist]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat. 
order  Naiadacese.  Z.  pahtMtrU,  the  marsh 
homed  pond -weed,  is  a  native  of  ponds, 
ditches,  and  rivulets  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 
The  stem  is  from  12  to  18  inches  long,  thread- 
shaped,  branched,  and  floating.  The  leaves 
are  opposite  and  very  narrow,  bearing  the 
flowm*a  at  their  base  inclosed  in  a  membran- 
ous sheath. 

Zanonla  (za-nd'ni-a),  n.  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat  order  Cucurbitaceec,  having  entire 
heart-shaped  leaves,  axillanr  tendrils,  and 
dioecious  flowers.  The  fruit  of  Z.  indiea 
has  the  flavour  of  the  cucumber. 

Zante  (zau'ta),  n.  A  golden-yellow  species 
of  sumach  from  the  island  of  Zante,  in  the 
Itfediterranean,  used  for  dyeing.  Called 
also  Young  Fuetic  and  Fustet 

Zante-wood  (zan'ta-wqd),  n.  A  name 
common  to  two  plants,  one  of  the  genus 
Rhus  (R.  cotinue)  and  one  of  the  genus 
Chloroxylon  (C  Swietenia). 

Zantiote,  Zantiot  (zan'ti-dt,  zan'ti-ot),  n. 
A  native  of  Zante,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

Zany  (z&'ni),  n.  [Pr.  zani,  from  It.  zanni, 
zane,  a  zany  or  clown ;  oiiginally  simply  a 
familiar  or  abbreviated  pronunciation  of 
Oiovanni,  John.  So  we  also  find  Jack  in 
English  used  as  equivalent  to  clown.  See 
Jack.]  a  subordinate  buffoon,  whose  office 
was  to  make  awkward  attempts  at  mimick- 
ing the  tricks  of  the  professional  clown; 
hence,  a  buffoon  in  general;  a  merry-andrew. 
'Preacher  at  once  and  zany  of  thy  age.' 
Pope. 

He's  like  a  sany  to  a  tumbler. 

That  tries  tricics  after  him  to  make  men  laof^h. 

Zany  (za'ni),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  zanied;  ppr. 
ianying.    To  play  the  zany  to;  to  mimic 

I  have  seen  an  arros^ant  baboon 

With  a  small  piece  of  glass  J«ty  the  sun.  LovtUue. 

ZansrlBm  (z&'ni-lzmX  n.  The  state,  character, 
or  practice  of  a  zany ;  buffoonery.    Coleridge. 
Zapliara  (zaf  a-ra).  n.    See  Zappre. 
Zapotilla  (zai>-d-tillaX  n.     Same  as  Sapo- 

Zaillich  (z^r'nik).  n.  [From  zamich,  zar- 
nee^  &c.,  a  name  for  orpiment  used  by  the 
alchemists,  from  Ar.  az-zernikh.  from  Or. 
ar$eniko».    See  ARSINIC]     A  name  given 


to  the  native  sulphurets  of  arsenic,  sand- 
arach  or  realgar,  and  orpiment. 

Zax  ( zaks ),  n.  (A.  Sax.  eeax,  IceL  sax,  a 
knife  or  short  sword;  O.H.O.  sahs.]  An  in- 
strument used  by  slaters  for  cutting  and 
dressing  slates;  a  kind  of  hatchet  with  a 
sharp  point  on  the  poll  for  perforating  the 
slate  to  receive  the  naiL 

Zasrat  (zft'yat),  n.  In  Burmah,  a  public  shed 
or  portico  for  the  accommodation  of  travel- 
lers, loungers,  and  worshippers,  found  in 
every  Burmese  village  and  attached  to  many 
pagodas.     H.  Yule. 

Z-crank  (zed'krangkX  n.  A  peculiarly- 
shaped  crank  in  the  cylinder  of  some 
marine  steam-engines,  so  named  from  its 
zigzag  form.    Simmonds. 

Zea  (ze'a),  n.  [Or.  zea,  zeia,  a  sort  of  grain 
used  as  fodder  for  horses.]  The  generic 
name  of  maize.  Two  species  only  of  Zea  are 
known,  viz.  Z.  Mays  and  Z.  Caragua.  See 
Maize. 

Zeal  (zSl).  n.  [Fr.  ^le,  from  L.  zelus.  Or. 
ziloSt  zeal,  from  stem  of  u6,  to  boil,  which 
is  akin  to  K  yeast.     See  also  Jealous.] 

1.  Passionate  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  any- 
thing; intense  and  eager  interest  or  en- 
deavour; an  eagerness  of  desire  to  accom- 
plish or  obtain  some  object,  and  it  may  be 
manifested  either  in  favour  of  any  person 
or  thing,  or  in  opposition  to  it,  and  in  a 
good  or  bad  cause ;  earnestness ;  fervency ; 
enthusiasm. 

They  hare  a  jual  of  God,  but  not  according  to 
knowledge.  Rom.  x.  3. 

Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accuse  my  mo/.  SJkaA. 

For  virtue's  self  may  too  much  ttm/  be  had ; 
The  worst  of  madmen  is  a  saint  run  mad.     A^. 

2.t  A  zealot    B.  Jonson, 
Zealt  (z§l),  v.i.     To  entertain  zeal;  to  be 
zealous. 

Stiff  followers,  such  as  ttaJ  marrellously  for  those 
whom  they  have  chosen  for  their  masters.    Bacon. 

Zealantt  (zerant),  n.  A  zealot;  an  en- 
thusiast. 

To  certain  Mtaiants  all  speech  of  pacification  is 
odious.  Bacon. 

Zealedt  (z€ld),  a.  Filled  with  ieal;  char- 
acterized by  zeal.  '  ZecUed  religion.'  Beau, 
it  Fl 

ZealfUl  (zM'fQl),  a.  Full  of  zeal;  zealous. 
'Zeal/ull  knowledge  of  the  truth  divine.' 
Sylvester. 

Zealle88(zSne8),a.  WantingzeaL  Bp.Hall. 

Zealot  (zel'otX  n.  [Fr.  ziUte,  L.  ulotes. 
from  Or.  zildtfs.  See  Zeal.]  1.  One  who  is 
zealous  or  full  of  zeal;  one  carried  away  by 
excess  of  seal;  a  fanatical  partisan.  It  is 
generally  used  in  dispraise,  or  applied  to 
one  whose  ardour  ii  intemperate  and  cen- 
surable. 

For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  teeaMs  fight. 

His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  rignt.   Po/e. 

2.  One  of  a  fanatical  Jewish  sect  which 
struggled  desperately  against  the  Romans 
from  about  6  A.D.  till  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

ZealOtical  (ze-lotMk-al).  a.  Ardently 
zealous.    Strype.    [Rare.] 

Zealotism  (zerot-izm).  n.  The  character  or 
conduct  uf  a  zeali/t    Gray. 

ZealotiBt  (zel'ot-istX  n.  A  zealot;  an  en- 
thusiast.   Howell. 

Zealotry  (zerot-rl),  n.  Behaviour  of  a 
zealot;  excessive  or  undue  xeal;  fanaticism. 
*  Inquisitorial  cruelty  and  party  zealotry.* 
Coleridge. 

Zealous  (zerus),  a.  [From  zeaL  Jealous  is 
really  the  same  word.]  1.  Inspired  with 
zeal;  warmly  engaged  or  ardent  in  the  pur- 
suit of  an  object ;  fervent ;  eager ;  earnest : 
rarely  in  a  bad  sense. 

If  Mtaioiu  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue. 
Where  should  he  find  it  purert  ShaJt. 

The  learned  and  pious  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  Dio- 
nysius.  wrote  to  the  zealous  and  factious  Presbyter 
Novatus.  Bf.  Gattden. 

Being  thus  saved  himself,  hf  may  be  Meaious  in  the 
salvation  of  souls.  Law. 

2.  t  Full  of  religions  or  pious  seal;  religious; 

pious.    Shak. 

ZJBalOUBly  ( zel '  us  - 11 ),  adv.    L  In  a  zealous 

manner;    with   passionate   ardour;    with 

eagerness. 

It  is  good  to  be  Meal»Ms(y  affected  always  in  a  good 
thing.  Gal.  iv.  18. 

2.  t  Religiously;  with  religious  or  pious  zeaL 

MUton. 
ZeiflomnesB  (zel^s-nesX  n.    The  quality  of 

being  zealous;  zeal. 

Zebec,  Zebeck  (ze'bekX  t^    Same  as  Xebec. 
Zelnra  (zS'bra),  n.    [A native  African  word.] 

A  pachydermatous,  solidungulate  mammal. 

the  Equus  or  Asinus  zebra,  a  quadruped  of 


southern  Africa,  nearly  as  large  as  a  hone, 
white,  striped  with  numerous  brownish- 
black  bands  on  the  head,  trunk,  and  1ms, 
except  on  the  belly  and  inside  of  the  thighs. 


Zebra  {Bftau  »ebra\. 

The  zebras  graze  in  herds  on  the  steep  hill- 
side, and  seek  the  wildest  and  most  seqnea- 
tered  spots,  so  that  they  are  extremely  diffi- 
cult of  approach,  not  oid  v  from  their  watch- 
ful habits  and  great  swiftness  of  foot,  bat 
also  from  the  inaccessible  nature  of  Uksir 
abodes.  The  zebra  is  one  of  the  handaomeat» 
and  also  one  of  the  wildest  and  least  tract- 
able of  animals  Only  in  a  few  instances  has 
it  been  domesticated,  for  it  always  retains ita 
vicious,  obstinate,  and  fickle  nature.  The 
name  zebra  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
quagga  and  the  dauw  or  Bnrchell's  zebra; 
but  they  differ  from  the  zebra  in  having  no 
stripes  on  the  lower  limbs,  while  those  on 
the  body  are  not  so  black  as  the  true  zebra. 
The  zebra  is  said  to  be  becoming  nearly 
extinct    See  Daow.  Quagoa. 

Zelnra -opoBstim  (ze'bra-d-pos'^samX  «• 

Same  as  Zebra-\ocHj. 
Zebra-plant  (z6' bra-plant),  n.    The  Ooia- 

thea  zebrina,  so  called  from  the  alternate 

dark- coloured  and  green  itrlpet  on   ita 

leaves. 
Zebra-wolf  (z^ra-w^lf ).  n.    See  Tbtla- 

CINE. 

Zebra  -  wood  (zfl' bra -wQdXn.  A  kind  of 
wood  imported  from  South  America  need 
by  cabinet-makers,  produced  by  the  Ompka- 
lobium  Lamberti,  belonging  to  the  nat  order 
ConnaracesB.  Its  colours  consist  of  brown 
on  a  white  ground,  clouded  with  black,  and 
each  strongly  contrasted,  and  somewhat  re- 
sembling tne  skin  of  a  zebra.  It  is  used  In 
the  manufacture  of  fumitnre  Called  also 
Pigeon-wood. 

Zemrlne  (zd'brinX  a.  Pertaining  to  the  ze- 
bra ;  resembling  the  zebra ;  tteiped  some- 
what like  the  zebra.    Dartain. 

Zebu  (z61>a),  n.  [The  native  Indian  name  ] 
A  ruminant  of  the  ox  tribe,  the  Taurus  m- 
dicus  or  Bos  indicus.  This  quadruped  dif- 
fers from  the  common  ox  in  navlng  mm,  or 


Zebu  ( Taurus  indints). 

more  rarely  two.  humps  of  fat  on  the  ahool- 
ders,  and  in  having  eighteen  caudal  vertebra 
instead  of  twenty-one.  It  varies  fn  slae 
from  a  large  mastiff  dog  to  a  full -grown 
European  bulL  It  is  found  extensively  in 
India,  and  also  in  China  and  northern 
Africa.  It  is  often  called  the  Indian  BmU 
or  Ox  and  Cmo.  The  zebus  are  used  as 
beasts  of  burden,  and  their  flesh  is  uaed 
as  an  article  of  food,  especially  the  homp, 
which  is  esteemed  as  a  ^at  delicacr. 
To  this  stock  belong  the  Brahman  balls 
or  sacred  bulls  of  Siva. 

Zechariab  (zek-a-ri'a).  n.  The  name  of  one 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  the  work  of  one 
of  the  twelve  minor  propheta  little  la 
known  of  his  history,  and  the  obscurity  of 
his  style  has  much  embarrassed  the  com- 
mentators on  this  book. 

ZeChln  (zeldn),  n.  [It  zeed^Uno,  Fr  svfvte. 
See  Skqcin.]    a  Venetian  gold  ooin,  worth 


FAte,  far,  fat.  fftll:       md.  met.  hdr;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  move;       tube.  tub.  b^;       oil,  pound;       ii.  So.  abune;     f,  Sc  f«y. 
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about  Of.  4d  Bterlii)i{.  rsuaHy  written 
Sequin  (which  %ee\ 

Seohftein  (sek'stin  or  tw«h'stln).  n.  (O.. 
from  zeche,  a  mine,  and  ttnn,  atone.]  In 
geoL  a  German  limestone,  the  eqnlralent  of 
the  English  Permian  or  roagneaian  lime- 
stone. It  lies  immediately  under  the  red 
sandstone  and  above  the  marl  slate  of  the 
magnesian  limestone  forroatioa 

2ad  (zed).  The  name  of  the  letter  Z.  '  Zed, 
thou  unnecessary  letter.'  Shak.  Provln- 
cially  called  also  lizard, 

Zedoary  (xed'Oa-ri),  n.  [Fr.  tMoaire,  Sp. 
and  Pg.  zedoaria,  Ar.  and  Pers.  tedvdr, 
jedwar,  zedoary.]  The  name  given  to  the 
root-stocks  of  certain  plants  of  the  genus 
Curcuma.  They  are  aromatic,  bitter,  pun- 
gent, and  tonic,  and  are  used  for  similar 
purposes  as  ginger.    Round  zedoary  is  the 

Produce  of  C.  Zedoarta,  and  long  zt^oaryot 
'.  Zerumbet,  natives  of  India  and  China. 

2ee-koe  (za'kd).  n.  [D..  lit  sea  (or  lake) 
cow.]  The  name  given  by  the  Dutch  colon- 
ists of  South  Africa  to  the  hippopotamus. 

ZellL  Zeine  (zd'in.  zfi'ln),  n.  [From  i«a 
(which  see).]  The  gluten  of  msise.  a  sub- 
stance of  a  yellowish  colour,  soft,  insipid, 
nnd  elastic,  procured  from  the  seeds  of  Zea 
Maye  or  Indian  com.  It  is  said  to  differ 
essentially  from  the  gluten  of  wheat. 

Zel  (eel),  n.  An  Eastern  instrument  of  music 
of  the  cymbal  kind. 

Where.  »ome  hours  since,  was  heard  the  swell 

Of  trumpet  and  the  cla^  of  *fi. 

Bidding  the  bright-eyed  sun  farewell       Mo*rt, 

ZelOOBiet  (zerus-iX  n.  Jealousy.  *The 
xeloune  ana  the  eagre  feersenes  of  Olimpias.' 
J.  UdaU, 

Zonilldar  (zem-ln-dAr^  n.  fPer.  umfnddr, 
a  landholder— zemfn,  land,  and  ddr,  holding, 
a  holder.  ]  In  India,  one  of  a  class  of  officials 
created  under  the  Mogul  government  of 
India.  They  hare  been  re^rarded,  first,  as 
district  governors,  second,  as  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  third,  as  farmers  or  collectors 
of  the  government  revenue  on  Umd.  Their 
functions  appear  to  have  been  to  a  great 
extent  arbitrary  and  variable,  but  founded 
on  and  arising  out  of  the  last-named  office. 
At  the  present  day,  in  Bengal,  the  zemindar 
has  all  the  rights  of  a  British  landed  pro- 
prietor, subject  to  the  payment  of  the  laud- 
tax,  and  also  to  a  certain  ill-defined  tenant- 
ri^t  on  the  part  of  tenants  who  have  long 
held  possession  of  their  farms.  Spelled  also 
Zatm,fuiar. 

Zemlndaiy,  Zemlndaree  (zem'in-dari, 
aem'inda-reX  n.  The  office  or  Jurisdiction 
of  a  zemindar;  the  land  possessed  by  a 
zemindar. 

»*«*"•  (ze-nit'naX  n.  [Per.  tenanah,  be- 
longing to  women,  from  z/en,  woman.  ] 
The  name  given  to  the  portion  of  a  house 
reserved  exclusively  for  the  females  be- 
longing to  a  family  of  good  caste  in  India. 

Zona  (send  ),n.  [Yrova  Zend  in  Zend- Aveeia 
(whicn  seeX]  1.  An  ancient  Iranian  lan- 
guage, in  which  are  composed  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Zoroastrians.  It  Is  a  member 
of  the  Anran  family  of  languages,  and  vefy 
closely  allied  to  Sanskrit,  especially  the 
Sanakrit  of  the  Vedas,  by  means  of  which, 
and  bv  the  help  of  comparative  philology, 
it  has  been  deciphered.  Called  also  Aveetan. 
2.  A  controctea  name  for  the  Zend-Aveita 
or  sacred  writings  of  Zoroaster. 

Zand-Ayetta  (zend-a-ves'ta).  n.  [This  name 
seenu  to  mean  '  commentary-text,'  or  autho- 
rized text  and  commentary.  The  first  nor- 
tlon  of  the  name  is  now  usually  applied  to 
the  langimge  in  which  the  early  portion  of 
the  work  is  written. )  The  collective  name 
for  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Ouebers  or 
Panees,  ascribed  to  Zoroaster,  and  rever- 
enced as  a  bible  or  sole  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  It  consists  of  several  divisions, 
of  which  the  oldest  is  written  in  the  primi- 
tive Zend  language.  It  is  often  called  the 
Av0$ta. 

TtmAiir  (zen'dlkX  n.  [Ar..  an  infidel,  an 
atheist  ]  This  name  Is  given  in  the  East 
not  only  to  disbelievers  in  revealed  religion, 
but  also  to  such  as  are  accused  of  magical 
heresy. 

Zenik  (zC'nik),  n.  An  African  quadruped, 
(he  suricate  or  four -toed   wsoseL     See 

SURICATR. 

Zenith  (zd'nithV  n.  [Fr.  tenith,  from  Sp. 
tenit.  zenith,  a  corruption  of  Ar.  wmt,  mnU, 
abbreviated  for  eamt-ur-ras.  eenU-er-rae, 
wav  of  the  head,  zenith,  $amt  being  a  way. 
Akin  azimtUh.  ]  1.  The  vertical  point  of  the 
heavens  at  any  place,  or  point  tif^t  above 
a  spectator's  head;  the  upper  pole  of  the  ce- 


Zenith  and  Nadir. 


lestial  horizon;  that  point  in  the  visible  celes- 
tial hemisphere  which  is  vertical  to  the  spec- 
tator, and  from  which  a  line  drawn  perpen- 
dicular   to    the 
plane  of  the  hori- 
zon    would,     if 
rrodnced,     pass 
hrougb     the 
earth's     centre, 
supposing      the 
earth  a  perfect 
sphere.        Each 
point  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth 
has  therefore  its 

corresponding 
zenith,  llie  op- 
posite pole  of  the 
celestial  horizon 
is  termed  the 
nadir,  and  a  ver- 
tical line  or  plane 
will,  if  produced, 
pass  through  the 
zenith  and  nadir, 
the  spectator's  place  being  considered  aa  the 
centre  of  the  celestial  sphere.  ^2.  The  highest 
point  of  a  person's  fortune,  or  the  highest  or 
culminating  point  of  any  subject  referred  to. 

Djr  my  prescience 
1  And  my  wenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  tuost  auspicious  star.  ShaJt. 

^Zenith  dittance.  The  zenith  distance  of  a 
heavenly  body  is  the  arc  intercepted  between 
ttie  body  and  the  zenith,  being  the  same  as 
the  co-aititude  of  the  body.— ZenitA  seetor.an 
astronomical  instrument  for  meastirins  with 
great  accuracy  the  zenith  distances  of  stars 
which  pass  near  the  zenith.  It  is  also  used 
in  trigonometrical  surveys  for  determining 
the  difference  of  latitude  of  two  stations  by 
observing  the  difference  of  the  zenith  dis- 
tances of  the  same  star  at  the  two  stations 
as  it  passes  the  meridian.  It  consists  essen- 
tially, as  its  name  implies,  of  a  portion  of  a 
divided  circle.  See  SlOTOR.— ZenttA  Ule- 
scope,  a  geodetical  instrument,  having  ad- 
Jtutmenta  In  altitude  and  azimuth,  a  gnulu- 
ated  vertical  semicircle,  a  level,  and  a  mi- 
crometer: used  for  measuring  the  difference 
of  the  zenith  distances  of  two  stars  as  a 
means  of  determining  the  latitude,  the  stars 
being  such  as  pass  the  meridian  about  the 
same  time,  but  on  opposite  sides  of  the  zenith. 

Zenithal  (zd'nith-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  zenith.  'The  deep  zenithal  blne.^ 
TyndalL 

Zeolite  (ift'd-lltX  n.  [Or.  xe6,  to  boil,  to 
foam,  and  lithoe,  stone:  so  named  originally 
by  Cronstedt  from  their  boiling  and  swelling 
when  heated  by  the  blow-pipe.]  A  generic 
name  of  hydrated  double  silicatea  in  which 
the  principal  bases  are  aluminium  and  cal- 
cium. Zeolites  frequently  contain  iron,  mag- 
nesium, and  alkalies.  Zeolites  intumesce  be- 
fore the  blow-pipe.  Thev  are  decomposed  by 
acida,  yielding  silica.  Among  them  are  an- 
alcime,  apophyllite,  harmotome.  stilbite,^. 

ZeolltlO  (U-Miilk),  a.  Pertaining  to  zeo- 
lite; consisting  of  zeolite  or  resembling  it 

Zeolltlform  (z6-6-Iif  i-form),  a.  Having  the 
form  of  zeolite. 

Zephanlah  (zef-a-nra),  n.  The  name  of  one 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  the  work  of  one  of 
the  minor  propheta  The  author  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Josian,  in  the  seventh  oentuiy  B.o. 
The  subjects  of  his  prophecy  are  the  tempo- 
rary desolation  of  Jndea,  the  destruction  of 
the  Philistines,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  As- 
syrians. Ac.,  and  the  proinise  that  God  will 
leave  a  righteous  remnant  in  Israel 

Zephyr,  MphyniB  (zefdr,  zefi-rus),  n.  [L. 
zephyriu,  from  Or.  tephyroe,  allied  to  zophoe, 
darkness,  gloom,  the  west  1  The  west  wind; 
and  poetically,  any  soft,  mild,  gentle  breeze. 
The  poets  personii  v  Zep^iyms,  and  make  him 
the  most  mild  and  gentle  of  all  the  sylvan 
deities. 

As  gentle 
As  aephyrs  blowing  below  the  viokt. 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head.  Shak. 

Mild  as  when  .^4;^V*'aa  on  Flora  breathes.  itUfn. 

Zenla(z«i'daXn.  [African.]  A  beautiful  little 
animal  of  the  geniu  Megalotis.family  Canidn. 
principally  found  in  nortiiem  Africa;  the 
zennec.    Bee  BflGALOTiB. 

Zero  (zd^),  n.  [Fr.  zHo,  It.  and  Sp.  ztro, 
from  Ar.  s^r,  a  cipher,  by  contracting  such 
fonns  as  ujro,  tsfro;  really  therefore  the 
same  word  as  cipher.]  L  No  number  or 
quantity;  number  or  quantity  diminished  to 
nothing;  a  cipher;  nothing. 

As  to  nnint>er  they  (the  teeth  of  fishes)  range  from 
nrm  to  countless  quantities.  Omm. 


2.  In  pkytiee,  any  convenient  point  with  re- 
ference to  which  quantitatively  estimable 
phenomena  of  the  same  kind  are  compared; 
the  point  of  a  graduated  inatrument  at  which 
ita  scale  commences;  the  neutral  point  be- 
tween any  ascending  and  desoencUng  scale 
or  series,  generally  represented  by  the  mark 
0.  In  thermometers  the  zero  of  the  Centi- 
grade and  Reaumur  scales  is  the  freezing- 

Kint  of  water;  in  Fahrenheit's  scale,  82* 
low  the  freezing-point  of  water.  The  zero 
of  Wedgwood's  pyrometer  corresponds  with 
lOrr  FahT.—AbeoluU  zero,  278*  C,  at  whioh 
temperature  any  given  body  is  supposed  to 
contain  no  heat  In  elect,  an  object  is  saitl 
to  be  at  uro  potential  when  it  is  In  contact 
with  and  is  at  the  same  potential  as  the 
earth.— Zero  point,  the  point  Indicating  the 
commencement  of  any  scale  or  reckoning. 
Zest  (zestX  n.  [Fr.  zeeU,  a  kind  of  partition 
in  a  walnut,  the  peel  of  an  orange  or  lemon; 
from  L.  Bchietus,  Or.  eehiatoe,  split,  divided, 
from  »ehiz6,  to  split  or  divide  (whence  also 
Bchiemy  ]  I.  A  piece  of  orange  or  lemon  peel, 
used  to  give  fiavour  to  liquor,  or  the  fine  thin 
oil  that  spurts  out  of  it  when  squeezed;  also, 
the  woody  thick  skin  quartering  the  kernel 
of  a  walnut  —  2.  Something  that  gives  a 
pleasant  taste;  that  which  serves  to  enhance 
enjovment;  hence,  a  pleasant  taate;  that 
quality  which  makes  a  thing  enjoyable; 
relish. 

Liberality  of  disposition  and  conduct  gives  the 
highest  sest  and  relish  to  social  intercourse.    Ctiytn. 

3.  Relish  or  keenness  of  pleasure  experi- 
enced; keen  enjoyment;  gusto. 

Thev  Joined  and  partook  of  the  rude  fare  with  the 
Mtst  Of  fatigue  and  youth.  Lortl  l^ttoH. 

Zest  (zestX  v,t.  L  To  add  a  zest  or  relish  to. 

My  Lord,  when  my  wine^  right  I  never  care  it 
sluHild  be  Mtsltd.  CtMer. 

2.  To  cut,  aa  the  peel  of  an  orange  or  lemon 
from  top  to  bottom  into  thin  slips,  or  to 
squeeze,  as  peel  over  the  surface  of  any- 
thing. 

Zeta  (z^^taX  n.  [L.  zeta,  for  cfueta,  a  cham- 
ber, a  dwelling,  from  Or.  diaita,  a  way  of 
living,  mode  of  life,  dwelling.]  A  little 
closet  or  chamber.  Applied  by  some  writers 
to  the  room  over  the  poroh  of  a  Christian 
church  where  the  sexton  or  porter  redded 
and  kept  the  church  documenta    Britton, 

Zetetlo  (z6-tet'ik).  a.  [Or.  Ulitikoa.  from 
xiteC,  to  seek.  ]  Proceeding  by  inquiry;  seek- 
ing. — The utstienuthod, in  math,  the  method 
used  in  endeavouring  to  discover  the  value 
of  unknown  quantities  or  to  find  the  solu- 
tion of  a  problem.    [Rare.] 

Zetetlo  (z^tefik),  n.  A  seeker;  a  name 
adopted  oy  some  of  the  Pyrrhonista 

ZetetlOt  (zd-tet'iks),  n.  A  name  given  to 
that  part  of  algebra  which  consists  In  the 
direct  search  after  unknown  quantitlea 

JRare.l 

Zetlonla  (zd-Uk'a-la).  n.  [A  dim.  of  zeta 
(which  see).  ]    A  small  wlthdrawing-room. 

ZenglOdon  (zft'glo-donX  n.  [Or.  zeugli,  the 
strap  or  loop  of  a  yoke,  and  odoue,  odontoe. 
a  tooth,  lit  ycke-UMth:  so  called  from  the 
peculiar  form  of  ita  molar  teeth.]  An  ex- 
tinct genus  of  marine  mammals,  r^rded 
by  Huxley  as  intermediate  lietween  the  true 
cetaceans  and  the  camivorons  seals.  The 
species  had  an  elongated  snout,  conical  in- 
cisors, and  molar  teeth  with  triangular  ser- 
rated crowns,  implanted  in  the  Jaws  by 
two  roota,  esich  molar  appearing  to  be 
formed  of  two  separate  teetn  united  at  the 
crown  (whence  uie  generic  name).  They 
belong  to  the  eocene  and  mlocene.  the  best 
known  species  being  Z.  cetaidee  of  the  mid- 
dle eocene  of  the  United  States,  which  at* 
tained  a  length  of  70  feet  The  first  found 
remains  were  believed  to  be  those  of  a  rep- 
tile, and  the  name  BaeUoeaurue  was  there- 
fore given  to  them. 

ZeucJOdontldn  (zfi-glo-don'ti-dfl).  n.pl.  An 
extinct  family  of  cetaceans,  of  which  Zeng- 
lodon  is  the  tvpe. 

Zengma  (zfig'ma),  n.  (Or.  weuama,  from 
uugnymi,  to  Join.  See  YOKl.  j  A  figure 
in  grammar  in  which  two  notus  are  Joined 
to  a  verb  suitable  to  only  one  of  them,  but 
suggesting  another  verb  suitable  to  the 
other  noun;  or  in  which  an  adjective  Is 
similarly  used  with  two  nonna 

ZengmatlC  (zOgmaflkX  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  figure  of  speech  zeugma. 

Zens  (zQsX  n.  1.  In  myth,  the  supreme 
divinity  among  the  Oreeks;  the  ruler  of  the 
other  gods:  generally  treated  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Roman  Jupiter.  See  Jcpmn.— 
2.  A  genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes,  re- 


eh,  Main;     th,  Sc.  locA;     g.  go\     J./ob;     h,  Tt,  ton;     ng,  9kmg\     tb,  CAen;  th,  (AIn;     w,  vig;    wb.  «iUg;    zh,  azure.— See  RST. 
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markable  for  their  roundish  or  oval  com- 
pressed form.  To  this  genus  belongs  the 
wpecies  called  doree,  dory,  and  John  Dory  (Z. 
Fabery    See  DoREB. 

Zenziie  (stUcslt).  n.  A  seolitic  mineral 
fonnd  in  ComwalL 

abet,  Zibeth  (zil/et).  ti.  (See  Civet.]  A 
digitlgrade  carnivorous  mammal  belonging 
to  the  genus  Viverra,  the  T.  zt6e<Aa,  and 
bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  civet- 
cat  It  is  found  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  and 
in  some  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  It  secretes  an  odoriferous 
substance  which  resembles  that  of  the  civet, 
and  is  perhaps  equally  prized.  It  is  often 
tamed  by  the  natives  of  the  countries  where 
it  is  found,  and  it  inhabits  the  houses  like 
a  domestic  cat 

Zibetlium  (zi-b^tum).  n.  A  name  given  to 
the  unctuous  odoriferous  substance  secreted 
by  the  zibet 

Zlaga  (zd'ga),  n.  Curd  produced  from  milk 
by  adding  acetic  acid,  after  rennet  has 
ceased  to  cause  coagula^on.  Brande  d:  Cocc 

2if(zif),  n.  The  second  month  of  the  Jewish 
sacred  year,  and  the  eighth  of  the  civil,  an- 
swering to  part  of  our  April  and  May.  1  Ki. 
vi.  1. 

Zifllast  (zif  i-us),  n.  Probably  for  Xiphiat, 
the  sword-flsh.  'Huge  tijfflus  whom  mari- 
ners eschew.'    Spen$er. 

Zl^Mag  (zig'zag),  n.  [Ft.  gig-zap,  from  O. 
nek'Zctek,  perhaps  reduplicated  from  lackey 
a  tooth  or  shan>  prong  or  point,  a  dentil.] 
1.  Something  that  has  short  sharp  turns  or 
angles,  as  a  Tine.  'Cracks  and  tigzaag  of  the 
head.'  Pope  —2.  In  fort,  a  trench  of  ap- 
proach against  a  fortress,  so  constructed 
that  the  line  of  trench  may  not  be  enfiladed 
by  the  defenders.  —  3.  In  arch,  a  zigzag 
moulding:  a  chevron  or  dancette. 

Zlgiag  (zig'zag),  a.  Having  sharp  and  quick 
turns  or  flexures.  *  By  zig-zag  paths,  and 
juts  of  pointed  rock.'  Tennygoik  —Zigzag 
moulding,  in  arch,  see  Chbvron^Dancette. 

Zlgiag  (zig'zag),  vX  To  form  with  short 
turns  or  angles.    T.  Warton. 

ZigEAg  (zig'zag).  v.i.  To  move  or  advance  in 
a  zigzag  fashion ;  to  form  zigzags;  as,  the 
path  zigzag*. 

agiacgery  (zig-zag'Ar-i),  n.  The  Quality  of 
being  iugzag:  croolcedness.  '  The  zigzaagery 
of  my  father's  approaches.'  Stents.  [Eare.l 

ZUgMtLggy  (zig'zag-i),  a.  Having  sharp  and 
quick  turns;  zigzag.  *  The  zigzagay  pattern 
by  Saxons  invented.'    R  n.Barnam. 

aUah  (zirU).  n.    In  Hindustan,  a  local  di- 

^  vision  of  a  country;  a  shire  or  county. 

Zimb  (zim),  n.  [Ar.  zimb,  a  fly.]  A  dipterous 
insect  of  Abyssinia,  resembling  the  tsetse  of 
the  more  southern  parts  of  Africa,  to  whose 


Zimb,  froiD  Bruce's  Travels. 

family  it  probably  belongs,  in  being  very 
destructive  to  cattle.  It  is  somewhat  larger 
than  a  bee,  and  thicker  In  proportion. 

Ziment- water  (zim'ent-wn-t^r),  n.  (O. 
eenuntwoMter,  lit  oemeni  or  cementation 
water;  comp.  eementkupfer,  copper  de- 
posited in  water.]  A  name  given  to  water 
found  in  copper  mines;  water  impregnated 
with  copper. 

Zimome  (zi'mdm).    See  Ztmomb. 

Zinc  (zinffk).  n.  (Fr.  zinc,  O.  Sw.  and  Dan. 
zink;  allTed  to  O.  zinn,  tin.)  Sym.  Zn.  At 
wt  65.  A  metal  frequently  called  tpeUer 
in  commerce.  It  has  a  strong  metallic  lustre 
and  a  bluish-white  colour.  Its  texture  Is 
lamellated  and  crystalline,  and  its  specific 
gravity  about  7.  It  is  a  hard  metal,  being 
acted  on  bv  the  file  with  difllculty.  and  its 
toughness  is  such  as  to  require  considerable 
force  to  break  it  when  the  mass  is  lanre.  At 
low  or  high  degrees  of  heat  it  is  brittle,  but 
between  260*  and  800*  P.  it  is  both  malle- 
able and  ductile,  and  may  be  rolled  or 
hammered  Into  sheets  of  considerable  thin- 
ness and  drawn  into  wire.  Its  malleability 
is  considerably  diminished  by  the  impuri- 
ties which  the  zinc  of  commerce  contains. 
It  fuses  at  773*  P.,  and  when  slowly  cooled 
crystallizes  in  four-  or  six-sided  prisms. 
Zinc  undergoes  little  change  by  the  action 
of  air  and  moisture.  When  fused  in  open 
vessels  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  forms  the 


white  oxide  called  Jlowert  <^  zine.  Heated 
strongly  in  air  it  takes  fire  and  bums  with 
a  beautiful  white  light,  forming  oxide  of 
zina  Zinc  is  found  in  considerable  abun- 
dance. It  does  not  occur  in  the  native  state, 
but  is  obtained  from  its  ores,  which  are 
chiefiy  the  sulphide,  or  zine-bUnde,  and  the 
carbonate  or  calamine.  The  oxide  of  zinc 
(ZnO)  is  a  fine  white  powder  insoluble  in 
water,  but  veiy  soluble  in  acids,  which  it 
neutralizes,  being  a  very  powerful  base,  of 
the  same  class  as  magnesia.  It  combines 
also  with  some  of  the  alkalies^  Zinc  forms 
a  series  of  compounds  with  organic  radicles, 
such  as  zinc  methyl,  Zn(CH^,and  zinc  ethyl, 
Zu(C^Hc)»  Several  of  the  salts  of  zinc  are 
empioyea  in  medicine,  as  the  sulphate  or 
tehUe  vitriol  (ZaSO^),  the  chloride  or  Imtter 
of  zine  (ZnCli),  the  acetate  and  the  cyanide. 
Sheet-zinc  is  largely  employed  for  lining 
water  cisterns,  baths,  Ac.,  for  making 
spouts,  pipes,  fur  covering  roofs,  and  several 
other  architectural  purposes.  Plates  of  this 
metal  are  used  as  generators  of  electricity 
in  voltaic  batteries,  Ac. ;  thev  are  also  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  pictures,  <fcc.,  in 
the  style  of  woodcuts.  (See  Zimooorapht.) 
Zinc  is  much  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  brass  and  other  alloys,  and  in  preparing 
galvanized  iron.    See  Oalvanizbd. 

ZlllO  (zingk).  v.t.  To  coat  or  cover  with 
zinc.    See  Galvanized. 

Zino-amyl  (zingk'am-ilX  n.  A  colourless, 
transparent  liquid,  composed  of  zinc  and 
amyl.  Wlien  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs 
oxygen  rapidly,  emitting  fumes,  but  does 
not  take  fire  spontaneously. 

Zino-blende  (zingk'blendX  n.     Native  sul- 

{»hide  of  zinc,  a  brittle  transparent  or  trans- 
ucent  mineral,  consisting  essentially  of 
sulphur  and  zinc,  but  often  containing  a 
considerable  proportion  of  iron.  It  occurs 
crystallized,  massive,  or  in  other  forms,  and 
of  various  colours,  but  usually  yellowish, 
red,  brown,  or  black.  Called  also  simply 
Blende. 

Zino-blOOm  (zingk 'blbm),  n.  A  mineral 
substance  of  the  same  composition  as  cala- 
mine. 

Zino-etliyKzingk'd-thU).  n.  (Zn(C.H«)|.)  A 
colourless  volatile  liquid  composed  of  zinc 
and  the  radicle  ethyl  It  has  powerful  affin- 
ities for  oxygen,  Igniting  spontaneously  on 
exposure  to  air.  It  is  formed  by  heating 
zinc  with  iodide  of  ethyl  under  pressure. 
Branded  Coz. 

Zindferoni  (zingkif«r-usX  a.  [Zine,  and 
L.  /ero,  to  bear.]    Producing  zinc;  as,  zine- 

Jferoiu  ore. 

andte  (zingklt).  n.  In  mineral  a  native 
ferriferous  oxide  of  due.  found  at  Franklin 
and  Stirling-HiU  in  New  Jersey.  It  is 
brittle,  translucent,  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
sometimes  Inclining  to  yellowish.  It  owes 
its  colour  to  the  presence  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  oxide  of  manganese. 

Zinoky  (zingk'IX  a.  Pertaining  to  zinc;  con- 
taining zinc;  having  the  appearance  of 
zinc    Written  also  Zinky. 

The  MtHcJ^  ores  are  said  to  be  Krajrer  than  other 
ores.  KirmMH, 

Zino-methyKzingk'meth-ilV  ft.  (Zn(CH,),.) 
A  volatile  liquid  of  very  fetid  smell  and 
with  poisonous  vapours.  It  takes  fire  spon- 
taneously on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
Called  also  Zine-methide. 

Zinoode  (zIngk'ddX  n.  [Zine,  and  Or.  Aodof, 
a  way]  The  positive  pole  of  a  galvanic 
battery. 

Zinconapher  (zing-kog'ra-fdrX  n.  One  who 

practises  zincography. 
Zmoocrapliic^  Ztnoographical  (zing-k6- 

graf'lk,  zTng-kd-grafik-alX  a.    Belating  to 

zincography. 
Zincography  (sing-kog'ra-flX  n.   [Zine,  and 

Or.  ^rap^t).  to  write.]  An  art  in  its  essential 

features  similar  to  lithography,  the  stone 

grin  ting-surf  ace  of  the  latter  being  replaced 
y  that  of  a  plate  of  polished  zinc.  A  form 
of  this  art  called  anastatic  printing  is  de- 
scribed under  Anastatic. 

Zlnoold  (zingk'oidX  a.  [Ztnc.  and  Or.  eidoe, 
likeness.]  Resembling  zinc;  pertaining  to 
zinc ;  a  term  applied  to  the  zincous  plate 
which  is  in  connection  with  a  copper  plate 
in  a  voltaic  circle,  and  denoting  the  positive 
pole  or  dncode;  the  chlorous  plate  which 
is  in  connection  with  a  zinc  plate  being 
termed  the  chloroid  plate,  or  negative 
pole. 

anooUrflS  (zing-kon-sls).  n.  {Zine,  and  Or. 
Iy6,  to  decompose. )  A  term  in  eUetro-chem. 
eouivalent  to  Electrolysie,  denoting  a  mode 
01  decomposition  occasioned  by  the  induc- 


tive action  of  the  aflSnitiet  of  zinc,  or  the 
positive  metaL 

SllOOljrto  (zingk'ol-it),  n.  [See  above.]  A 
term  equivalent  to  Eleetroiyte,  denoting  a 
body  decomposable  by  electricity,  the  de- 
composition being  occasioned  by  the  action 
of  zinc,  or  the  pcMitive  metal. 

Zinoo-poUr  (zbgk'6-pdl-«rX  a.  In  (talv.  a 
term  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  zinc,  in 
a  battery,  presented  to  the  acid.    HMyn. 

Zinoous  (ziugk'usX  a.  Pertaining  to  zinc, 
or  to  the  positive  pole  of  a  voltuc  battery. 
— Zincotw  element,  the  basic  or  prinuuy 
element  of  a  binary  compound— Zinootu 
pole,  that  pole  of  a  particle  of  zinc,  or  of 
hydrochlonc  acid,  which  has  the  attraction 
or  affinity  which  is  characteristic  of  zinc, 
or  the  tinoout  attraction. 

Zino-Vltrlol  (zingk'vit-ri-ol),  n.  In  chem. 
sulphate  of  zinc;  white  vitriol  (ZnSOji 

Zino-Wbite  (zingk'whit),  n.  Oxide  of  zinc, 
a  pisment  now  liuigely  substituted  for  whitfe- 
lead  as  being  more  permanent  and  not 
poisonous. 

angel  (tshifiTelX  n.  [O.]  A  teleostean  fish 
of  Ihe  genus  Aspro,  closely  allied  to  the 
perch  family.  The  body  is  very  elongated 
in  form,  reaching  in  one  of  the  q>ecies  (A . 
zitigel  of  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries)  a 
length  of  12  to  15  inches.  I'he  mouth  is 
situated  under  a  rounded  and  projecting 
snout,  the  scales  are  remarkably  rough,  the 
dorsal  fins  are  widely  separated,  and  the 
ventral  fins  are  large.  The  only  other 
species  (A.  vulgarie),  abundantly  found  in 
the  Ahlne,  the  Rhone,  and  their  tributaries, 
is  a  m  uch  smaller  fish.  Both  are  considered 
very  palatable. 

it  (zing'go),  fk.    Same  as  Zine,    Wal- 


(zln'ji-an),  a.  In  phUol.  a  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  South  African  family 
of  tongues:  called  also  Bantu  and  Chuana. 
One  peculiarity  of  this  family,  especially  of 
the  Kafir  branch,  is  the  use  of  duekz  or 
elicke  in  speaking.    See  Cluck. 

ZtngiberaceoOB  (zin'Ji.b^r-i''shns).  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  ginger,  or  to  the  tingiber- 
aeeat.    Written  also  Zinziberaeeoua. 

Zlnkenlte  (zIngk'en-ItX  n.  [After  a  Oerman 
director  of  mines  of  the  name  of  ZiHirm.] 
A  steel-gray  ore  of  antimony  and  lead. 

Zinky  (zink'IX  a.    See  Zinckt. 

Zlnifber,  Zingiber  (ziu'zl-b^r,  zin'ji-b^rX  n. 
[L.  zingiber,  zinxU>er,  ginger.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat  order  ZInziberacete.  The  species 
are  natives  of  hot  climates,  and  are  widely 
cultivated  In  both  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
as  well  as  in  China  and  Africa.  The  most 
important  is  Z.  ofieituUie,  the  rhizome  of 
which  is  the  well-known  ginger  of  the  shops. 
See  OiNOKB. 

Zlnziberaoe»,  Zinziberaoe»  (zin'zl-b«r- 
a^'sd-d,  zin'ji-b2r-rsl^).  n.  pi.  A  nat  order  of 
plants,  of  which  the  genus  Zinziber  is  the 
type.  The  species  are  all  tropical  plants  or 
nearly  so,  the  greater  number  Innabiting 
various  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  They  are 
generally  objects  of  great  beauty,  on  account 
of  the  development  of  their  floral  envelopes 
and  the  rich  colours  of  their  brscts;  but 
they  are  chiefiy  valued  for  the  sake  of  the 
aromatic  and  stimulating  properties  of  the 
riiizome  or  root,  such  as  are  found  in  ginger, 
galangal.  zedoary,  cardamom^  Ac 

ZmilberaoeoaB(zin'zi-b«r-i''shus),a.  Same 
as  Zingiberaeeoue. 

Zlon  (zi'onX  n.  1.  A  mount  or  eminence  in 
Jerusalem,  the  royal  residence  of  pavid  and 
his  successors.  Hence— 2.  The  tbeocmcy 
or  church  of  Ood. 

Let  Zi0H  and  her  sons  rejoice.  H\Utj. 

Zipbius  (ziri-usX  fi.  A  genus  of  cetaoeans 
belonging  to  the  family  Rhynchoceti,  closely 
alUed  to  the  sperm- whales.    See  Rhtncuo- 

CKTL 

Zircon  (z«i^on),  n.  [(Cingalese.]  (Zr8oO«) 
A  mineral  originally  found  in  Cevlon.  in  the 
sands  of  rivers,  along  with  spinel,  sapphire, 
tourmalin,  and  iron  sand.  Zircon,  hyacinth, 
and  zirconlte  are  resarded  as  varieties  of 
the  same  species.  They  are  essentially  sili- 
cates of  drconium.  generally  contaiinlaf 
minute  portions  of  iron.  The  primitive 
form  of  the  crystals  is  an  octahedron,  com- 
posed of  two  four-sided  prisms.  The  com- 
mon form  is  a  rectangular  four-sided  prism. 
Called  sometimes  Jargon. 

Ziroonia  (z^r-kO'ni-aX  n.  (ZrO«.)  An  oxide 
of  the  metal  zirconium,  discovered  hy  K lap- 
roth  in  the  year  1789  In  the  sircon  of  Ceykm, 
and  subsequently  in  the  hyacinth  of  ExiMtily 
in  France.  It  resembles  altmiina  in  appear- 
ance.    It  is  BO  hard  as  to  scratch  glasa 


F*t^.  far.  fat.  fall;       ni*.  met.  h*r;       pine,  pin;      ndte.  not,  mdve:       tfibe.  tub.  b«ll;       oil,  pound;       ti,  Sc.  abune;     f,  8c  fey. 


brtuiuil  liiht,  dlHering  from  liie 
f"norlli      


.....^ „  _. -mUnDXj'hydi. 

...»  light  ODlr  In  Uut  tt  [aproilucad 

nom  dccoa  oodm  acted  on  br  mnin  ud  i 
hlghlf  aibnnttad  gu.  Id  pUcg  ol  tba  Isu 
diuibl*  liOM  ball*  M  tM  oUiar  proceo. 
BrCOIlle  (i^konlk),  a.    0(,  peiUlnlnc  to, 
or  eontalidng  ilTcoaiuIu. 

Hllt«^«r^BD-R)b  n.     A  Tmilitr  ol  ths 


mltun  Mr-kd'ni-Din).  n.  sym.  Zr.  AL 
MS.  Ilia  DiBliI coaUJnHl  k  dnsnia. 
IMRBlJiu  lint  obtitnMl  tlrcflnium  [n  VOt; 
but  D(TT  bad  pnrlouilf  rendered  Iti  eili- 
tance  quite  pnbible.  It  11  cummoDlf  ob- 
taintit  Id  tbg  lortn  of  ■  bluk  pander,  tint 
It  ii  alu  known  Id  Uie  crT>UlUna  lUU. 
fDimios  Uiciiltb-tni]'  Ughlr  luitroui  lun- 

aniiiun  iTrmt  •  chloride  ZrCI,.  ind  u 
oildo  Zroi  MiniinoiiliF  known  u  ilrconin. 
It  eiiiU  In  ft  few  nn  mlaenli.  Datublf  In 
■IrcoD  or  hyedDlh,  wbleb  -  -  -■•■—  -• 


I  illlale  1 


■  link  be- 


iDDilc*]  iaitmiiK 

lie  atai  the  m 
nnmber  of  tbJrtji-oi 
(onni  of  the  ■-— 
*t««l.  bnn.  CI 


copper  wire,  end  tuned  bj 
■  fretted  kejiboird.  uid  *n 


need  for  pterins  the  meloil]'.  tlw  Rngm  of 
the  left  band  (topping  the  itrUitfi  on  the 
mu.  Uw  right-bind  thumb  umed  with  ■ 
metal  ring,  itrlUin  tbe  itrinn  Tbeae 
■Ulngi,  wnleh  are  tuned  In  fUthi.  have  a 
ebmaiatle  range  from  C  In  Uig  Hcond  ipau 
of  the  bau  (taS  to  D  on  the  ilitb  ledger- 
Una  abon  the  treble.  All  the  remaining 
■trtngi,  called  the  accompanrliig  itrlnn. 
•n  rtriuk  br  the  flnt  three  flngna  ol  the 
right  hand,  and  baing  onatoppM  produce 
ralrtfae  alngle  toneto  whleh  thej  are  tuned. 
Tbe  Inatmnient  while  being  plajad  teeta  dd 
klable  with  the  keyboard  itda  neareat  the 
partonan.  Trrol  teenu  to  be  the  nallT* 
ooontoT  ol  thla  laitnimeDt 

D*L]  A  genua  of  giann.  tbe  bat-known 
■peoea  of  wblch  I*  S.  afuabsa,  the  Cana- 
&D  wild  rioa.  It  li  oommoD  In  all  tbe 
waten  of  North  America  trom  Canada  to 
Florida,  wber*  it  li  known  alio  br  the  name 

-"^ „    The  leedi  afford  a  nulrltloui 

diet  to  the  wandering  trlbei  of 
I  America.  It  wai  Introduced 
coontiT  Id  ITSS  b;  Blr  Joaeph 


plMita.net.  order Khamnacu.  Tbeipecln 
are  ihrubi  with  iltemile  leiree.  iplnr 
itlpulei.  ud  muclliginoui  fmlt.  which  li 
edible.  Z.  tutaarii.  or  common  Jojube,  li 
a  nitln  of  Sjila.  and  b  now  cnttlTtted  In 
man*  puti  at  Bnrepe.  Id  Spain  and  Ital; 
Uia  fruit  la  eaten  ai  ■  de»rt,  and  In  (he 

laanitltettf  loutfaem  Europe  and  northern 
Africa.    {See  LoTUB.)    Thrrg  an  nnmeroui 
other  ipeclei. 
ItilT''"'-  (iG-ad'a  II).  IL  Bt    In  »«(.  the  loco- 

ZoMltIiarla(ia-an-tbk'ri-a),n.DlL  [Or.i«on, 
allTlnganlmal.andnntAoi.aflDWEr.l  Tbe 
heUuthold  polype  or  '  animal  flowen.' 
eoattltotlng  the  Hnt  order  of  tbe  claM 
AeUnnioa.  characlerlud  b/  tbe  diipDiltlan 
of  tbelr  aoft  parti  In  mnUlplea  of  flie  or  ill, 
and  by  the  poiMnlon  of  ilmple.  otnally 
nnmerooi  lentaclea    They  hate  their  name 


from  their  retemblauoe  to  nowem  are  mort 
or  leu  elongited.  ind  Terj  contracLllev 
Thei  an  dlnded  into  three  lub-onlen— 


or  TBiT  radlmeataiy,  X. 
ilch  It  u  lelerobaale.  and 

in  which  It  li  ulecodar- 

(S«e  SouaoBUiO.  SoLlKODIXMla.) 

Udity  of  the  dliUncI 


led  by  ■  fleehy 
the  thape  of  a  i 
d  Ihey  have  : 


;r'S!?£: 


aj/j  rut-MI'tbro-pl),  n.    (Or.  lAon. 
iT  and  anlArtpM,  man  1  In  pathel. 


zob« 


i6-h6).  It 


ieluilon.  In 


t  hjbrl 
nd  the 


y^,i 


I.    It& 


weilem  parte  oftbe 
wnere  n  u  employed  ai  a  beait  oi  ovutm, 
■nd   Iti   floh  and   milk   form  Important 
artldei  of  food. 
Zoom  (rotkai.  n.     a  locle  or  locle 
Itoala.  ZoowlQ  (eAIiI.  luk'kb-ia),  n.     (it 

bodyundertbabueof  apedeiWI,  Acterr- 

afor  the  lupport  of  i  buat,  itatoa.  or 
imn.     Written  aim  Zooo,  SoeU.    See 

Z0dlM)<i«'dl-akX  n.  tl^,  xodiofue,  L  bnH- 
acui.  the  todlac.  from  Or.  iMiatM  tkjikiiit. 
drcla.  nnderatood)^  trom  (Mien,  dim.  of 
Mm.  u  anlmll)  1.  An  imaalnary  belt  or 
lone  In  the  beiieai.  eitending  about  8* 
on  eich  tide  of  the  ecllpUc  It  li  divided 
Into  twelve  eqnil  parti  called  ilgni.  (See 
SlON.I  It  wu  niirted  out  by  the  anclenti 
ai  dlitlnct  from  tbe  rat  of  the  heiiBiu 
becinie  the  ipparant  plaoai  of  the  lun, 
moon,  lud  the  planeti  known  to  them  wen 
alwayi  within  It.  Thli,  however,  ti  not  true 
of  all  tbe  newly  dlicovered  plinela.— a.  A 
girdle;  a  belt;  a  tone    [Ban  and  poetlcaL] 

Zodluml  (i6-dl'ak-al).  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
lodlac;  aa,  tndiacal  ilgni:  adiaeal  planeta. 
—  Zodfruul  liffht,  a  luminoni  but  of  an 
elongated  trluuular  figure,  lying  nearly  In 
tbe  ecliptic.  Iti  l>aia  being  on  the  horiion, 
and  lie  apei  at  varying  altltudei,  aeen  at 
certain  leaaoniol  tbe  year  either  Id  the  weat 
alter  luniet  or  In  the  eut  befon  unrlie. 
U  appean  wltb  greatMt  brlUUDce  within 
the  tropin,  when  It  aometlma  rivala  the 
Hllkyway.  It)  nainn  li  unknown,  tbe  molt 
plaualble  nypotheda,  mpported  by  miny  of 


Wif.  luni 
ble  nypothi 

hat  It  I 


being  that  It  It  the  gli     

-IvInB  mund  the  lun. 

1..    fbenimeglvenbyBoKto 
I  decapod  cnutacuni.  under  thi 

that  tliey  wen  adulticonitltul- 

Ing  a  dlitlnct  genua    Tbe  mlitake  wu  dne 

tbe  egg  In  a  (onn  t«t  different  from  that 
of  the  fDl].grown  animal,  thli  itage  of  the 
aolmal'i  exiitenoe  being  now  known  ai  tbe 

Soatropa  (ia'«-trflpX  n.  [Qr.  iM,  life,  and 
tropj,  a  tuning,  from  (repd.  to  turn.]  A  toy 
lor  chlldnn,  conilitlug  of  in  optical  Initru- 
mant.  which  eihlblU  plctuni  ai  If  aUve 
and  In  action,  depending  like  the  Uiauraa- 
tnlilence  of  vjilon  It  con- 
open  at  the  top,  with  a 
circumference,  thnngb 
wblch  a  pervon  applytni  hia  eye  to  them  can 
ue  the  Interior.    A  irrrM  of  pJeturca  repr*- 

luumed  by  an  object  in  Htfonnlng  any 
act  from  ita  liealnnlng  to  Ita  cloae,  aa  by 
a  horKman  In  leaping  a  gate,  an  acnbat 
perlonning  a  •omenanlt.  and  the  like,  It 
arranired  along  the  Interior  drenmfennce. 
The  Initrumen^  tt  then  Ht  la  rapid  motion, 
and  the  penon  looking  through  leei  the 
honeman.  Ac. .  h  If  endowed  with  lite  and 
activity,  performing  tbe  act  proper  to  hii 


SobUdO^kr).  n 


[Heb.1  A  Jewith  b< 
untariei  on  Scrlpti 
by  the  nbbli. 

r.     IH.  iMtn:  th.  lAtn; 


ZalllJm<id'U-lim),n.  [After  Xsttuf.liOphttt 
and  grainmaiiaB  of  Amphipolli,  who  eritl- 
daaif  Homer.  Plato,  and  Iiocntei  wltb  ci- 
needlngieveijty.]  lUlberal  or  carping  crlli- 
dim;  nujuit  caniun. 

Eolalta  (tolilt).  n.  [From  Vin  Zoii,  Ita  dU- 
coTBrer.  ]  A  mlnend  regarded  at  a  varlely 
of  epldote.  It  occun  In  deeplj  itrlated 
rhomboldll  prinnt,  much  comproicd  and 
nunded ;  Ita  coloun  gray,  yellowiib  or  blulih 
gray,  brown,  gnylih  yellow,  or  reddlih 

&lUTai«lIl  {taol'vtr-lnY  n.     10.  »U,  loll, 


Pruda.    I 


iefforta  of  the  governmen 

titonu  dut 
Joining  I 


ilncldewlththoieoftb 


tettlloriei  of  the  Z 

notable   eioeptlont  ol 
an),  and  include  luiem- 

Zomiionik  (lom'bo-ruk),  n.    same  at  2um- 


(lA'nal),  a.    Saving  tbe  character  of 
I,  be]t,oriCrlpe. 

(ilVnar),  n.     [Or  lanarton.  dim.  nf 
Igirdlei   A  belt  or  girdle  which  na- 


tOag,  1  girdle 

tlveChrimani . 

liged  to  wear  to  dlitlngulih  them 
Uohunmedtot. 


lanin.  [Liona,  a 
it  the  earth,  from  O 
-nniiM^toglrd.)   1. 


.elt  or  gtrdl^  a 
.  iM.  a  girdle, 
t  girdle  or  belt 


Hence— £.  Any  well'mirked  band  or  itrlpa 
running  round  an  object— S.t  Circuit;  cir- 
cumference. JfilEen.— 4  InHDO.oneof  the 
Ave  gnat  dlvitiODi  ottbeeaitb.bonnded  by 
circlet  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  named 
according  Co  tbe  tempenlun  pnvaJUng  In 


.    ... between  tbe  tropica  aon 

r  circlet,  or  extending  from  the  parallel 

._.   _.   . _,j  „„y^  „. 


iHnUa  and 

ctivelyi  and 


:h  naturalliti  diviiicd  tbe 

ordance  with  the  depth  ol 

Tiring  each,  thla  being  inppoled  to 
aewnnine  lU  fauna  and  Hora.     They  wen 
called  rapecHvely  IKConil,  nreuTnliaoral. 
meilian,  in/raiitedlan,  and  tttyital.    Bubae- 
chei.  notably  th -^    ~  -■ 


le  hating  been  found  at  the  greatat 


ZONED 


684 


ZOBIL 


depths.— 6.  In  math,  a  part  of  the  suxface 
of  a  sphere  included  between  two  parallel 
planes.  —  Ciliary  zone,  in  anat.  the  black 
Impression  of  the  ciliary  processes  on  the 
vitreous  humour  of  the  eye. 

Zoned  (zdnd).  a.  1.  Wearing  a  zone.— 2.  Hav- 
ing zones  or  bands  resembling  zones. 

Zonelesi  (zdnles).  a.  Destitute  of  a  zone  or 
girdle:  ungirded.  'That  reeling  goddess 
with  the  2oneU*»  waist.'    Cotoper. 

Zonlot  (zon'ik),  n.    A  girdle;  a  zone. 

I  know  that  the  place  where  I  was  bred  stands 
upon  a  sffHte  of  coaL  Sm4>Uttt. 

Zonnar  (zdn'iirX  n.    Same  as  Zonar. 

Zonular  (zdn'6-l«r),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  a 
zone;  zone-shaped.  *  The  zonular  type  of  a 
placenta.',  Datia. 

Zonule  (z5n'Ql),  n.  A  little  zone,  band,  or 
belt. 

Zonulet  (z5n'u-let),  n.  A  little  zone;  a  zon- 
ule. 'That  riband  iMut  my  Julia's  waist . . . 
that  zonulet  of  love.'    Berriek. 

Zoo-.  [Or.  z6on,  a  living  creature.]  A  com- 
mon prefix  in  Oreek  compounds  signifying 
animal;  as,  zoolo^,  a  description  of  animals; 
zoophyte,  an  animal  plant 

Zoocarp  (z(yo-k&rp>.  [Or.  zdon,  an  animal, 
and  karpos,  fruit.]    See  ZOOSPORB. 

ZoochemiCJBd  (zd-o-kem'i-kal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  zoochemy  or  animal  chemistry. 
DutMiieon. 

Zoocnemy  (zd-ok'e-mi),  n.  Animal  chemis- 
try.   Dunglison. 

Zooffen,  Zoogene  (zd'o-jen,z6'o-Jdn).n.  (Or. 
z6on,  an  animal,  and  gennad,  to  produce.  ] 
A  glainr  organic  substance  found  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  thermal  waters  of  Baden  and 
elsewhere. 

Zoogenlo  (zdojenak),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  animal  production. 

Zoogony,  Zoogeny  (ze-og'o-ni,  zd-oj'e-ni),  n. 
[Or.  zooHf  and  the  gon-,  aen-  otaoni,  genene, 
generation.]  The  doctnue  of  the  formation 
of  the  organs  of  living  beings. 

ZOOgraplier  (zd-og'ra-f«r).  n.     One  who 

Sractises  todgnphy  or  describes  animals, 
heir  forms  and  habits. 

Zoographlc^  Zoograpbical  (zd-o-graf'Ik. 
zd-o-graf  ik-al).  a.  Pertaining  to  zoography 
or  the  description  of  animals. 

ZOOgrapliiBt  (zO-og'ra-flstX  a  One  who 
describes  or  depicts  animals;  a  zoologist 

Zoograpby  (zd-og'rafl).  n.  [Or.  zOon,  an 
animal,  and  graphd,  to  dMcribe]  A  descrip- 
tion of  animals,  their  forms  and  habits. 

Zoold  (zd'oid),  a.  [Or.  z6on,  a  living  being, 
an  animal,  and  eido8,  likeness.]  Eesemblii^ 
or  pertaining  to  an  animal 

Zoold  (zd'oidX  n.  [See  the  adjective.]  lu 
biol.  (a)  an  organic  body  or  cell,  some- 
times free  and  locomotive,  as  a  spermato- 
zoon, which  resembles,  but  is  not,  an  ani- 
mal or  plant,  (b)  One  of  the  more  or  less 
completely  independent  organisms  well  seen 
in  zoophyte,  tapeworms,  <€c.,  produced  by 
gemmation  or  fission,  whether  these  remain 
attached  to  one  another  or  are  detached 
and  set  free.  The  term  has  also  been  ap- 
plied to  the  animals  produced  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  alternate  generation  intermediately 
between  the  type  from  which  the  series 
began  and  the  original  type. 

Zoolatry  (z6-ol'a-tri).  n.  [Or.  zdon,  an  ani- 
mal, and  iatreia,  worship.]  The  worship  of 
animals,  as  in  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians. 

Zoolite  (z6'ol-!t),  n.  [Or.  zdon,  an  animal, 
and  lithoi,  stone.  ]  An  animal  substance 
petrified  or  fossil. 

Zoologert  (zd-ol'o-J6r).  n.    A  zoologist 

Zoological  (zd-o-loj'ik-all  a.  PerUining  to 
zoology  or  the  science  of  animals.— Zootoj^ 
Mi  garden,  a  public  garden  in  which  a  col- 
lection of  animals  is  kept. 

Zoologically  (zd-oloj'lk-aMi).  adv.  In  a 
zoological  manner:  according  to  the  prin- 
ciplM  of  zoology. 

Zoologist  (zd-ol'o-list).  n.  One  who  studies 
or  Is  well  versed  in  zoology  or  the  natural 
history  of  animals 

Zoologsr  (z6-oro-JiX  n.  [From  Or.  z6on,  an 
animl^  and  logos,  discourse.]  That  science 
which  treats  of  the  natural  history  of  ani- 
mals, or  their  structure,  physiology,  classifl- 
cation.  habits,  and  distribution.  The  term 
'natural  history'  has  been  frequently  used 
as  synonymous  with  zoology,  but  such  a 
term  is  obviously  of  wider  sTgnifloance.  and 
should  be  used  to  indicate  the  whole  group 
of  the  natural  sciences.  Zoology  is  a  branch 
of  biological  science,  constituting.  In  fact, 
with  its  neighbour  branch  botany,  the 
science  of  biology.  Its  study  comprehends 
such  branches  as  the  morphology  «/  ani- 


mats,  or  the  science  of  form  or  structure, 
which  again  includes  comparative  anatomy, 
by  which  we  investigate  external  and  inter- 
nal appearances,  the  positions  and  relations 
of  organs  and  parts;  the  development  qf 
animaU,  which  treats  of  the  various  stages 
leading  from  the  embryonic  to  the  mature 
state;  the  phygiology  of  animals,  which  in- 
cludes the  study  of  the  functions  of  nutri- 
tion, reproduction,  and  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem :  dassijleation  or  tasconomy,  which 
assigns  to  the  various  individuals  their 
proper  place  in  the  scale  of  life.  A  new 
department  has  been  added  in  recent  times, 
sometimes  called  etiology,  which  investi- 
gates the  origin  and  descent  of  animals,  or 
treats  of  the  evolutionary  aspects  of  zoologi- 
cal science.  Various  systems  of  classifica- 
tion have  been  framed  by  zoologists.  Lin- 
naeus divided  the  animal  kingdom  into  six 
classes,  viz.  Mammalia,  Birds,  Fishes,  Am- 
phibia, Insects,  and  Worms  (Vermes).  Cu- 
vier  proposed  a  more  scientific  arrangement 
He  diviaed  the  animal  kingdom  into  four 
sub-kingdoms,  ?iz.  Vertebrata,  MoUusca, 
Articulata,  and  Badiata.  Kecent  classifi- 
cations are  more  strictlv  based  on  morpho- 
logical characters.  Professor  Huxley  recog- 
nizes the  following  sub -kingdoms:  Verte- 
brata, MoUusca,  MoUuseoida,  Ccelenterata, 
Anntilosa,  Annuloida,  Infusoria,  and  Pro- 
tozoa.  See  these  terms. 

Zoomorpllic  (zd-o-moi^fikX  a.  [Or.  z6on,  a 
living  being,  an  animal,  and  morphi,  shape.] 
Pertaining  to  animal  forms:  exmbiting  ani- 
mal forms.  '  That  peculiarly  Celtic  form  of 
interlacing  zoomorphie  decoration,  united 
with  coloured  designs  of  diveiving  spirals 
and  trumpet  scrolls.'    Jos.  Anderson. 

Zoomorphlsm  (zd-o-mor'fizm),  n.  The  state 
of  being  zoomorphie;  characteristic  exhibi- 
tion of  animal  forms. 

But  it  also  exhibits  other  features  .  which  pre- 
sent as  their  peculiar  and  prevailii^  charactermic 
that  Mocmorphism  o(  ornamentation  which  in  this 
case  is  only  partially  present         yot.  AtieUrson 

Zoonlo  (zd-on'ik),  a.  [Or.  x6on,  an  animal.] 
Pertaining  to  animals :  obtained  from  ani- 
mal substances.  —Zoonie  acid,  a  name  given 
by  Berthollet  to  acetic  acid,  combined  with 
animal  matter,  and  obtained  by  diatiinng 
animal  matter. 

Zoonlte  (z6-on-it),  n.  In  physiol.  one  of  the 
theoretic  transverse  divisions  of  any  seg- 
mented body :  specificallv,  one  of  the  seg- 
ments of  an  articulate  animaL 

Zoonomy  (z5-on'o-mi).  n.  [Or.  zdon,  an  ani- 
mal, and  nomos.  law.]  The  laws  of  animal 
life,  or  the  science  which  treats  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  animal  life,  their  causes  and  re- 
lations. 

ZooPliaga  (z6-of  a-ga),  n.  [Or.  zdon,  an  ani- 
mal, and  phag6,  to  eat]  A  name  given  to 
those  tribes  of  animals  which  attack  and 
devour  living  animals,  such  as  the  Uon,  Uie 
tiger,  the  wolf,  Ac.  The  term  has  no  scien- 
tific value. 

Zoopliagan  (zd-of  a-gan),  n.  One  of  the  zo- 
ophaga;  a  sarcophagan. 

ZoopliagOUS  (zd-ofa-gus).  a.  [Or.  zdon,  an 
animal,  and  phagS,  to  eat  J  Feeding  on  ani- 
mals; sarcophagous. 

Zoophilist  fzd-of'i-list),  n.  A  lover  of  ani- 
mau  or  living  creatures;  one  whose  svm- 
pathv  embraces  all  living  creation.  Southey. 

^>opnlly  (z6-ofi-liX  »•  [Or.  zdon,  an  ani- 
mal, imd  philia,  love.]  A  love  of  animals: 
a  sympathy  or  tender  care  for  living  crea- 
tures which  prevents  all  unnecessary  acts 
of  cruelty  or  destruction.     ComhUl  Mag. 

Zoophtte  (zd'o-fit).    See  ZooPH ytb. 

Zoophoxlc  (zd-o-for'ik).  a.  [Or.  zdon,  an  ani- 
mal, and  pherd,  to  bear.  ]  Bearing  an  ani- 
mal; as,  a  zoophorie  column,  that  is  one 
which  supports  a  figure  of  an  animal. 

Zoophorus  (zd-of orusX  n.  rOr.  zd<n>horos.] 
In  ane.  arch,  the  same  with  the  frieze  In 
modem  architecture;  a  part  between  the 
architrave  and  cornice :  so  called  from  the 
figures  of  animals  carved  upon  it 

Zoopliyte  (z6'o-f!t),  n.  [Or.  zdon,  an  animal, 
Bxxaphyton,  a  plant]  The  name  given  by 
Cuvier  to  his  fourth  and  last  primary  divi- 
sion or  sub-kingdom  of  animals,  including  his 
Echinodermata,  Sntozoa.  Acalepha.  Polypi, 
and  Infusoria,  from  their  structure  out- 
wardly presenting  a  likeness  to  that  of  vege- 
tables and  the  polvps  often  resembling 
flowers.  Owing  to  their  parts  being  more 
or  less  distinctly  arranged  round  an  axis  he 
gave  them  tlie  alternate  name  of  Radiata. 
The  term  zoophyte  is  no  longer  employed 
by  scientific  naturalists.  It  is  now  loosely 
applied   to   many  plant -like   animals,  as 


sponges,  corals,  sea-anemonea»  Bearmats,and 
the  Oke,  the  term  zoophytes  being  synony- 
mous with  Phytozoa.    See  PHTTOZOA,  I. 


Zoophytes. 

X,  Sertularia  filicula.  a.  Separate  polvpites  on  a 
lareer  scale,  s.  Pennatula  grisea.  e,  A  detached 
polypite.  3.  Flustra  foUacea.  i,  Cells  of  sane 
magnified.  4.  Luceraaria  auricula.  5.  Cristatctta 
micedo  (natural  sixe).    d.  The  same  m^^nified. 

Zoopliytlc^Zoopliytloal(z6-o-fltlk,z6-o-flf- 
ik-alX  a.    delating  to  zoophytes. 

ZoopnytOld  (zd-ofi-toid),  a.  [Zoophyte,  and 
Or.  eutos,  likeness.]    like  a  zoophyte. 

Zoopltytologlcal  (zd'o-fit-o-loJ^ik-alX  a. 
Pertaining  to  zoophytolocy. 

ZoopliytoiOgy(zd'o-fi-tol^JiXn.  [ZoopkyU, 
audOr.  ^osTdiscourse.]  The  natural  tustoiy 
of  zoophytes. 

Zoosperm  (z5'os-p«rm),  n.  [Or.  zdon^  an 
animal,  and  sperma,  seed.]  One  of  the 
spermatic  parudes  or  spermatozoa  of  ani- 
mals. 

Zoospore  (zd'os-pdr),  n.  [Or.  zdon,  an  ani- 
mal, and  spora.  a  sowing,  seed.]  A  spore  oc- 
curring in  cryptogamio  plants,  which,  hav- 
ing cilia  or  long  filiform  moving  processes 
projecting  from  its  surface,  moves  spoo- 


taneously  for  a  short  time  after  being  dis- 
charged from  the  spore-case  of  the  parent 
plant  The  motion  is  probably  due  to 
changes  of  hygrometrio  or  electric  condi- 
tions, the  purpose  served  being  the  wider 
diffusion  of  the  seeds.  Thek  cessation 
from  motion  after  a  time  permits  the  aeed 
to  become  fixed  in  order  to  gwrmination. 
Zoospores  occur  in  characew,  algae,  fnx^. 
and  lichens. 

Zoosporlc  (zd-os-por'ikX  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  having  the  characters  of  zoospores. 

Zootheca  (zd-o-th61ca),  n.  [Or.  zdoti,  a  livfaig 
bein^,  an  animal,  and  thiJa,  a  case.]  In 
physiiA.  a  cell  containing  a  spiermatosootd. 

ZootiC  (zd-of ik).  a.  Containhig  the  remalna 
of  organic  life :  applied  to  rockB,80il,caves,  Ac. 

Zootomloal  (z6o-tom'ik-al).  a.  [See 
Zootomy.]   Pertaining  to  zootomy. 


The  diagram  is  very  instructive,  and  well  1  . 
the  more  important  relationships  esistine  between 
the  groups  as  far  as  their  affinities  have  been  demos- 
strated  or  shown  to  be  probable  by  the  present  state 
o(  Mootomscal  science  JVmtttrr. 

Zootomlst  (zd-of o-mistXti.  [SeeZooTOMT.l 
One  who  dissects  the  bodies  of  animals;  a 
comparative  anatomist 

Zootomy  (z6-of  o-mi).  n.  [Or.  zdon,  an  animal, 
and  tomi,  a  cutting,  from  temnd,  to  cut.  ]  The 
anatomy  of  the  lower  animals;  that  branch 
of  anatomical  science  which  relates  to  the 
structure  of  the  lower  animals. 

Zoo-soo  (z5'zb).  n.  [Ouomatopoetlc]  A 
wood-pigeon.    [Provincial] 

ZopllOte  (z6-pi-ld'te),  n.    See  Ububu. 

Zopissa  (zo-pis'sa),  n.  [Or.  zdpissa,]  In 
msd.  a  mixture  of  pitch  and  tar,  imprsfp- 
nated  with  salt  water,  scraped  from  the 
sides  of  ships,  formeriy  used  in  external  ap- 

Slications  as  resolutive  and  desiccatiw. 
immonds. 
ZorU,  ZorUle  (zor'ilX  n.  (Fr  zorOU.  8p. 
zorilla,  zorillo,  dim.  of  zorra,  zorro,  a  fox  ] 
An  animal  of  the  genus  Zorilla  (which  see). 
The  name  is  ocoasTonally  given  also  to  acme 
varieties  of  the  skunk. 
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qiudn]p«di  • 

unmki,  d[  ir: 

Eit  (Z,  Hria 
Africa  ui^ 


Ir^Kmi'iD^ 


onmlcs.  bInU.  IdkcU,  At.  Llk«  the  ikunk 
It  cui  emit  ■  letld  fluid  In  lu  dafence. 

ZorCMWtllMI  (lor-o-u'Cii-ui).  n.  or  or  per- 
tilnliig  to  fonHuET,  thflgnftt  IwJiUtoT  Add 
pRtpheC  of  (he  uvclwiC  Butrluu,  vhote 
inUm  D[  raUglon  »m  Ui»  utlunil  Iiltb  of 
ttnU.  ud  li  •mbodied  In  the  Zend-AvetU; 
o[  or  ptiUlnlng  to  the  ejitea  at  Zonutcr. 

XOrt«r  (io<t«r),  n.  [Gr.  nSd^.  ■  elidle,  from 
lannV'ni,  to  gird.]  Id  pathol.  ■  kind  ot 
tmIcuJv  dliufte  (AflrpufHUr),  In  which  th« 
nelcles  m  peui-iiied,  often  epreulLDg  In 
olnatan  round  or  pirtUllT  raniid  tlie  body 
Ilkeailrdle^ihlDglea. 

Soatani  {tv-tlfn),  n.    (From  Or.  BHUr.  a 

Snai'ol  nuilDs  gnu-lUig  pluiti.  o[  which 
■  bMl-kDOwn  apeclM  It  /.  marino,  Ihe 

OKjUS-WKACI.  ZOSTKftiCCA 
XgManMM  (i(M-Ur4'i«-«X  n.  pt.  a  loutll 
i>cd«r  of  monocotyledoDt,  of  eitreneli  low 
orxalnUon,  Hnuvlvd  from  Mitl*ilUMe, 
Bouliting  of  muine  pUatsreiembUnff  algv 
(unoni:  whlob  the  ipmin  lite),  but  beulng 
(one,  gimift-llhe^  ihenthing  luree  uid  per- 
ttet  flawera.  Tbeji  are  foaod  In  the  tetr 
bordariDE  Banipe,  Aila.  North  Atrici,  thi 
WeM  Indlet.  and    AoitnllL     The  d-'-' 

imall  nnera  iepimted  from  It. 
ZOBtultfl  {uM-ttr-ltl,  n.     A  geaui  of  fonil 
plinUof  the  Weitdenaod  lowergree 


I  (■o>'t«r-apa),  n 

-'    —    the  eye 

ADd  •Mmlnily  Inter--''-' 
andtballtmler     "- 


(eriitlcolthaqwolei 


One  dlatlnffuiihlDschanc- 
'     '   '  nETDstothligenui 

wbltefeathen.  Hence  they  hsTe  been  named 
Wkiim-tua.  They  an  imall  birds,  found 
chiefly  In  Africa.  Aala,  and  Auitnlla. 
a)tlieat<ta-lh6'lia).  II.  (Or.«fl£MW.I  in 
am.  orah.  a  amalt  inartnient  or  alcove  which 
nlghtbeMpantedtromanadlotalngipsrl- 

IMUT*  (tli-t^  or  iwlT),  n.  [Pr. ,  Crom  the 
name  or  a  tribe  Inhabiting  Algeria)  A 
Boldler  baloDfflng  to  the  light  Infantry  corpa 
In  the  Frencti  army,  oiganiiad  In  Algeria, 
and  origtnilty  Intended  to  be  compoaod  ei- 
clualTely  of  a  tribe  of  Kabylei,  bat  which, 
having  gradnally  changed  Ita  character, 
la  now  comtltuted  almoat  udualoly  of 
Fnnchmea.  Theaecorpiittll. however, wear 

looae.  darltblue  Jaeket'and  walalcoat.  baggy 
Turklah  trouaer   "" —  ■--■'--  ■ — ■-  — 
whita  gallera.  a 
with  yellow  tn  He 
Alserinu  itlll  ci 


The  few  coipa  Ailed  with 


oath  and  an  eipreaaloa  of  a] 


XnclMlto — -  -,.  ..   -. 

a  anull  gourd,  anything  In  the  form  uf 
a  gourd,  from  zuaea.  a  gourd.)  in  the 
R  QUA.  CA  the  (kull-cap  of  an  eccleriattlc 


pope  a  white. 

Sniiaio,  ZnAdo  (lurfo-u  or  ki 

n^Dla,  from  iHfi}/aTt.  lo  hii 
which  l>  uaad  to  teach  birda 


branch  of  the  Kaflr  race  Inhabiting  a 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  li 


In  the  Eatt, 

>y  a  (Wlvelletl 


reit  on  the  back  of  a  camel.' whance  It  la 

Si  |11>-al).  a.    Same  aa 

si  -]l(t).  IL     Same  aa 

»  -Jl),    n.      Same   aa 

B  [Or.  rwaifU,  the 

1  :. )     t.   A  geona  of 

<  ea.  be]ongln|E  to  the 

I .,, qtuiahed  by  [be  borl- 

tontally  flattened  head,  tmncated  In  front. 
lla  aidea  eilending  Inniienely  like  the 
head  of  a  hammer,  whence  the  apedea  have 
recelred  the  comnoD  name  of  Banner' 
itadtd  Shark:  They  are  toond  In  the 
UedlterraueanandlndlaDaeaa  SaeSHAKK. 
£.  A  genu  ot  lapldoptareua  Inaecl^  having  a 

Eneral  nsamblaDce  totbBmottaa,bDtwbich 
during  the  daytime,  llilng  In  the  open 
■unahlne.  Z.  /Iijwiulula  la  a  common  Brltlah 

Zygl^Wphyila(ilg-a-pon-aliXn  [Or.  ipwn, 
what  Joloa,  a  yoke,  and  K.  apophj/iii]     llie 


ibrai  or  JolnM  of  tl 


Zrcneii)«o««  <ilg-n«- 
iiugnfpiii,  to  Join. ) 
fsrvoid  sigie.  abound  1 1 
ramarkahle  tor  the  at 


of  the  eudo. 
joaporee.  the  principal 
followed  by  a  iXture 


'la  (il-g«  dak' 

rue.)     A  aecl 
dermata,  in  which  (he  foot  la 
two  principal  hoofa  on  which  _ 
walk,  agparated  by  a  cleft.     It 
only  one  family,  the  SuldK  ot  pigi. 
ZrSMlMtrlK'l-B^ilak'tl-lI),  npj.  (SeeZyoD- 

thologiela  to  an  order  ol  blrda  which  ba>e 
the  Idee  ditpoaed  in  paira.  Synonynoua 
withStarus»f(whli;h  aee^ 

Jolna,  and  doitliilot,  a  nngerortoe.)  HaTing 
the  toet  diapoaed  In  patra:  commonly  uaed 
ot  blrda,  auch  aa  (lie  pairot^  that  have 
two  toea  directed  torwaraa  and  two  back- 
ward! 


which  the  animali 


[Of. 


arch,  from  iroon, 

ol  the  upper  Jaw;  alto,  the  cavity  below  the 

SfgOTOMtis  (il-gfi-mifik),  a  [Ree  Ztooka.) 
Pertaining  to  a  bone  ot  the  head,  called 

arch  unXr  which  the  temporal  mnicle 
paiaea.  ^Iie  term  tygonta  ii  applied  both 
to  the  bone  and  the  arch.— Zwomalie  ore*, 
a  bony  bridge  In  the  cheek  toTmed  by  the 

SSS^KIne- 

the  mouth. —Zirjrontqfic  pncamt.  the  piv- 

ZysmnaKe  awur*,  the  inturo  which  Jolni 

and  cheek  bonea. 
ZTgamAtniiu  (Erg4-ma-ta''rni),  n.    A  large 
ToHll  manuplal,  ao  named  from  the  great 

width  ot  the  tygomatic  archea  of  the  ikull, 


found  in  the  poat-terllarr  depodta  of  Aua- 

Znoi>lLniMU(<iI'g«-fll-U''a«.J),n.^.  [Or. 
iV0Dn,  a  yoke,  and  pAvUcn,  a  leaf.J  A  nat 
order  ot  polypetalout,  eiogeooua  plant*, 
nearly  felated  to  Olalldaceie  and  Sutacen 
The  apeclei  are  herba,  ahmba,  and  treet. 
having  a  veryhardjjood,  and  the  branchu 

thoutthfl_ 


regiou    To  the  ordei 

lignum    v'lue    (GuBi<u;u'i 
iSeUanthui).  &c. 


ygopbyllun 


Z]rS0PlirlluiIl(il-ea.Dnum),ii.  Agennaot 
plauta,  nat  order  zygaphyllaceie,  natlvea  ot 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Cape  de  Veril 
tale*,  and  the  Levant.     Z.  Fabago  ii  the 

&rSo£'^i-cS'ala),  n.     In  Ual.  aama  at 

iAsJui/atim. 
Snci^ib'tU  (ii'gA-af«n).  n.    [Or.  lyprm,  a 

yoke,  and  iphin.  a  wedge.)     In  eompar. 

anat  the  wedge-tbaped  proceia  from  the 

loi«-part  ot  the  neural  arch  ol  the  lertebrH 

ot  larpenl*  and  tome  lliarda 
ZymlC  (rim'llf),  a,     [Or.  zym^,  leaven.)    A 

term  applied  by  Paateur  to  the  Infuaoria 

which  act  aa  fermenU  only  when  the  air  l( 


ZjrmoIoBl, 

ol'o-)l»t).  n.     One 

^hn"!; 

the  feme 

£ 

HD-n-    lOr.^nt*.  fer- 
.f'liq"u'3^orthedoc'£tSS 

imi'^." 

om'B-l*ri  n.    |Q 

rm< 

oraace 

taming  the  degree  of  fer- 

- -    jrUng  liquor. 

Zymoscope  <il'mo-«k0p).  n.  jOr,  lyrn^, 
ferment,  and  liopte,  to  eiamlne.J    An  In- 

tlie  fermenting  power  of  yeail  by  bringing 
it  In  contact  wl  th  lugar-nater  and  obacrvlns 
Ihe  quantity  ot  carbonic  anhydride  evolved. 

n.    [ar.<». 
rmentation.J 


ZymoiU  III-: 


diuoHi,  a  name  applied  to  epidemic,  en- 

cauie  they  are  Buppoaedta  be  produced  by 
aoma  morbiOc  principle  acting  on  the  tyilera 

ZJTDaUcall?  (tl-mot'lli-al-U),  ode.    In  a 

I^rmnrgy  (il'mir-JI).  it  [Or.  lymi,  a  fer- 
ment, and  ergon,  work.)  A  name  applied 
lo  that  department  ot  tachoologlcal  chem- 
iatry  which  treataot  the  acientlDc  principle! 
ot  wine-maMng.  brewing,  dlitilling,  and 
the  preparation  ot  yeaat  and  •Inegsi.  in 
which  proceiaea  fermentation  playi  the 
principal  part     IPulU. 

QTthepMIT  t  (iMhep'Ba-rl),  IL  (Or.  lyMof, 
a  kind  of  beer,  and  hepiB,  to  bolL]     A 

SrUiMSa  (d'Uium),  n.  [L.  iyUuiii:>ar. 
lytAoi,  akind  of  beer]  A  kind  of  ancient 
mall  beverage;  ■  liquor  made  from  malt 


ch.  cAatai:      eh.  Be  loak;     g.^o;      ],  fob;    h.  Ft.  ton;      ng.  ling:     n,  lAan;  tta.  lAIn;     w,  bIe:     wh,  irAig:      ih.  aiura.— See  Kit. 


SUPPLEMENT 


ADDITIONAL   WOEDS  AND  ADDITIONAL  MEANINGS  AND   EXPLANATIONS. 


or  obtetdaritM.'     FUiter. 


Eruy.  BrU. 
Pirp.  Sneg. 


Itaxlal.  Abulia  (ab-ik-*! -al,  nb-ik^in).  a 
IPnflioA,  mil  axJf.l  No(  la  the  aili;  ipfl 
cUIciiIIt.  In  but.  ippllBd  to  tha  embcjo  who 
nat  ot  Uia  ula  of  U»  Mad.     BaV-^r 

ib»0»aMt7ii-bt^ifa-ii\n.  Aflntprlnd 
....... .,_.... .    ■  smjli radinmiit 

gn's-illt).  n.  aimg  t. 

AMorHMtle  O-bl'S-fon-tt-lk). 
ulniDg  to.  or  prod-'— '  ■"■■  -*'■- 
AUofUMtlMllyti 

AMOWntaf  ("bl^oranTtl  t 
tho  doctrine  of  ■bioffonnU. 
AUcwaiV  (•■W-oi'en.i), 

^rrtUta  (kb-lr^-Ul),  >.L  la  in«l.  Co 
dsulaii,  u  the  illil  ptHDomaaa  of  tha  tli- 
■nn:  to  detrilltata. 

AUmtatlra  (■b-lr'rI-ttt-lT),  a.  In  nud. 
tendlDi  to  uhlrritita. 

Ablw^  (ibW.it),  n.  [Prafli  at.  ud  la- 
potaH  In  tha  A  Calk.  Ok.  ■  qwcliil  oom- 
mlidonar  cbugeil  witli  coiiTgjtng  hli  tnilE- 
nia  Dl  oOce  to  i  navlT  appolalnlcudJnar 

AboUttonlM  rib-6^11'ihon-Iil.  i.t  To  Im- 
boa  vlth  tha  doctrlaM  or  prlnclplM  of  Ml 
abolitionliL 

Udda  <i-bort1-)ldX  iv.     [L.  oanrtw.  an 
nelT  Ulrth,  lad  cods,  to  kllL|    In  ob- 


:t  (mb'(«-S>k 


a  n.  mut  U  Ml  a 
'tlch  KmatlDM*  I 

a.   0(orpert»ln]i 


Abttelllt  (ab.ili; 
tXtant;  to  dibH 
from.    -Abitain 


ItnlnJTTi  ^bk-a-dfim'l-ilzii 


phlloKphi:  Flitoniam. 
Aooadfik'id^.n.    1.  Araaml 
primlttra  rmcaa  ot  Babyloali 


t  Tha  laniaiae  of  thu  nuw:  AccMllan. 
AOO«diUl<ak-ki'dl-ui),  a.     Balongtns  to 
tha  Accada  or  pHmltJre  tnbahltuta  of  Bi- 


t  Tim  liBROua  of  the  Accadi,  a  Don-3«ml- 
tlo  and  probaDly  Turanian  ipeach  ipokaa  in 


andent  Babylnnla  pnrlonalr  to  tha  latai 
Mid  batter  koowa  Sanltlc  dlalact  ot  th< 
coneltonn  InaciiptlooL  A  kindred  dialed, 
the  aumntan.  hchu  to  tiiTa  baen  In  naa  al 
tha  lama  tlma  in  Babylonia. 
AooentWtU.  i.f.  [add.J  Tolaritraanpon: 

mark  ai  ot  Importance;  at.  he  aecenliiaUa 

Aedpllrkl  (ak-i&l-tnl),  a.    Ot  or  pertain. 
Ing  to  the  Acclpltrei  or  birdt  of  prer;  bar- 


'.'.J^L., 


qulllni 


.,  Tnlturtah.'     CaHy^. 

AOCUmator  (ik-kla-nii'ttn,  n.    uue  wi 

aipreaiei  loj  or  applause  br  accUmatlu 

'  .Acdamafon  who  had  tilled  ...  the  • 

with  ■  Vi™  1e  Kuj  ■     Emtyn. 
AooranuntltU  (ak'kre-mea-trahal),  a    1 

phyBiot,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  proceu 

AccremanUtlon  (al('kr«-nien-ti''ihon).  ' 
In  phiitict,  tha  pruceu  of  produclDE  or  d 
laloptng  a  new  Individual  by  the  gnwt 
._. — ,„    ,...  --.pjniuonot  a  part  ot  U 


Omdenier.  The  nam*  i>  naa  eepeclallr  ap- 
plied loa  kind  ufbatterrdaTlKd  l^uTCvu- 
llle  Fanre.  by  oieaDiof  which  electric  enern 
can  be  itored  end  readerad  portable.  Eadi 
batter)!  fnrail  a  cylindrical  leaden  Teaial. 
contain! ni  allamata  ehaeta  of  meUIlk  lead 
and  niioluniwramMd  inlet 


Ming  chi 
najTje  it 


„  p.t   [add.l    IToindlcat*! 

to  etince;  to  ahow:  to  maalftal 

AddUe  (aa-ld-irik);  a.     PnidDcInc  acldlt; 

;£d£iuit'(a-ai'm«tj,a.  Being  iomewtaat 
acid  oriaur;  emu;  tart:  pearUh.  'Aaiioui 
Bodtiltnt  face. '    CarJirte. 

Adan»  (*'»*-*f-»U  "■  !"'■  <"•"■  '""'1 
A  proceai  bj  which  an  engraved  copper- 
plate  or  an  electrotrpe  trom  an  engrared 
plate  of  iteel  or  ooppar^haa  a  Dim  of  iron 

sr, ---'-- ■-■ 


n  printing. 


•a  made  to  vleld 
the  tUm  ot  Iron  1; 
al  an}  part  ot  tha 
emoTad  and  a  trei 


SS 


B  Jeelec 


koDi'tlk-al-lIX  odv.    In  re- 

r.  TyndaU. 

(aJ^tO-bat-Ut),  o,  Ot  or  pertain- 
ing to  an  acrobat  or  hla  periomance;  aa, 
aereAdrkC  teata;  acrc)6aCv  antertalnmonta. 

Aomijeuma  (ak-rA-nlk'tniX  a.     Same  ai 

AorotlBil  <ak-r6-tiini).  n.   [Or.  s.prii..  and 


AetlODlBUlak'ihon-leiXa.  Unflttobemade 
tha  (abject  of  a  legal  action;  not  action- 

Actnja  (ak'ia-al),  n.  Something  actual  or 
real.  'Not.  .  .  neluafa,  but  only  Egyptian 
budget  eellmata'    Forlniglaiii  Xiv. 

Aotnallit  (ik'tQ-al-tatX  n.  One  who  deaje 
wlthactualitteiiDppoiedloMralbt  Oroti. 

ActUTlanoe  (ak-taHena).  n  [Hum  act,  and 
urio.  (he  tannlnatlon  of  LatiD  deelderatlTe 
verba]    A  deilra  tor  action.  Orttt.  IBare.) 


e  preferred  to  nnl' 


AdlAphorllUa  (ad'l-af-a-ili"ttk),  a 
pertaining  to  tile  Adlapborlita,  oi 

that  and  UelancUion. 
Adlpionl  (a-dlp'iua),  a.     [Or,  priv 
dipu  thint.]  Tending  lo  quench  t 

Adjntalor  <ad']<l-U-t«r),  n.     [L.  a. 
aulaL)    Se«  AorcAtoli.  £. 
AdmlUiTa  (ad-m~  "  ^  —     . 


„ Uore  ac 

than  excnaatorv.'    Lamb. 
AdmonltOriAltadmon'l-ltf 'rl-al).a. : 

log;  admonlahlngi  having  Uw  mann 


MiB  Tm  .  .  .  Iiu  •ciiiitnd  an  W-i> 
Ad<ml*(a-dfi'nla),n.  Aklndofwlgfo 


AdoptftDtltt7(a-dopt'a-U11-ti),n.  The  aula 

of  being  adaptable;  tha  eapabiUty  of  being 
adopted:  aleo,  that  which  can  be  adopted 
or  made  nia  nl.    'The  wIectadeplaMHteu.' 

Adaptable  (a-dopl'a-bl),  a.  Capable  ot,  fit 
for.  or  worthy  ot  being  adopted.    'TheU- 


iU>0&ATORY 
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AKABCmZB 


Mt  of  umyttr*  '    CarlyU. 

AdoraLiory  (n-tUfr^u^Ui-ri), n.  A  pl*c«  of  wor- 
»li)p,  M  church  or  c'b«p«I     Houtiuiy 
AdAicnllLo&tiOllf  n.    (add]    An  aidditioiul 

An4  til  tItU  ot>inlofl  ^vix  that  there  it  no adtigni/l- 
f^/iuH  '4  iHMhiier  m  UiiK  ill  <li>*t  which  U  c^kd  the 
iii<l><  ^ilvc  iii'>«><1,  no  aditgmjliatiou  >4  time  In  that 
Willi  h  u  I  *\\ei\  the  |>f«»«iit  ^rtiuple)  I  *m  neitJtcr 
it«w  iM>r  MiiKuUr  llornt  Tooke. 

AdtUriC  (ft'duhk'),  a.  or  <ufv.  In  the  dusk  or 
twilltflii:  dark  '  To  die  and  leave  the  world 
aduMk'    K  li  Drowning.    [Hare.] 

AdrtrbUUia  (ad-v^rl/ial  Iz).  V  t  To  give 
th«  form  or  force  of  an  adverb  to;  to  uie  as 
an  mUarU. 

Adroww  (a4-vou'6r),  n.  The  owner  of  an 
iu1vow»4)n;  a  patron.     8ee  ADVOWtlON. 

MdmolOgy  (^^dd  oKoJI),  n.  [Ur.  aidoia,  the 
privy  vtkriM,  and  logo*,  a  di»counie.)  That 
part  of  niedh-'al  acience  which  treata  of  the 
ortfana  of  generation;  alao,  a  treatise  on  or 
ai'r.ouiit  of  the  orgnni  of  generation. 

JBflthOffnAtbM  (d-githog'na-Uid).  n.  pi. 
jiTr.  aigithon,  a  aparrow,  and  gnaihon,  tne 
jaw.  I  In  Iluiley's  ulasaiflcation  of  birds, 
dri«wn  from  their  osseous  structure,  a  sub- 
order of  CarinatcD,  having  the  bones  of  the 
palate  dianosed  as  In  the  sparrow  and  other 
paaat)Hne  birda. 

JBfflthOffXUtthOUl  (d-gl-thog'na-thus),  a.  Of 
or  uertaiuing  to  the  ASglthognatheo. 

JtolOtroplO  (d'ul'Otrop'lk).  a.  [Or.  aiolot. 
ohttnguiul,  and  tropi,  a  tumlnff.j  Applied 
to  bodies  unotiually  elastic  in  ditrerent  direc- 
tions :  opposed  to  itotropic.  Sir  W.  Thorn- 
ton, 

Atrokllnoioopt  (a'«r-d-klin''0  skdpXn.  [Or. 
a4r,  air  klind,  to  bend  or  incline,  and  ailro- 
pad,  I  view  )  An  apparatus  constructed  to 
show  the  direction  of  the  wind  in  connec- 
tion with  the  barometio  pressure. 

JBrOM  (A'rAsX  a>  JL.  mrotm,  containing 
brass  or  copper.]  Having  the  nature  of  or 
resembling  copper  or  brass;  coppery. 

Atrotldtnte  (^'Ar-d-sid'Ar-lt).  n,  lOr.  air, 
air,  and  titUrvn,  iron]    An  iron  meteorite. 

AtrotldtrpUU  (4'Ar-d  sld^dro-UtX  n.  [Or. 
air,  air,  ttd'rus,  Iron,  and  lithot,  a  stone.] 
A  meteor  containing  both  stone  and  iron. 

JBlth«mat0l0g7i«s  Ui6'ma-tol"o-iiXn.  [Or. 
«iM(A4ma,  a  perv^epUun,  and  logot,  discourse.  ] 
The  doctrine  ttf  the  senses,  or  the  u^paratus 
«if  tlie  tenses;  that  part  of  pnysiologfeal  anat- 
unty  whU>h  treats  of  the  aenaea  Dungli»on. 

JBithMlolOgy  (da  thd'ai  ol'o  IIX  n.  [Or.  au- 
lA^w,  per\H)m ion.  and  toffot,  discourse.  ]  The 
dtH^trine  or  \u*auvh  of  kuowlotlge  concerned 
with  tho  aentatlona     DuHgii*%tn. 

JBiUlMOdlOl«^«th«sod'lk).<i.  [Or.  4iw(A<(«it, 
*0UMUun.  andAodoc.anstn.)  Capable  of  con- 
duoUug  sensation:  mm  of  the  gra>'  matteri^ 
UtetiUnaliHird,  which  can  convoy  aensory  im- 
pi^tMulikus  to  the  seusorium  though  itaolf  in- 
«t>u«4ble 

JiaUltWi^'thdtV  H  Onedf r\>ted  totheprln- 
otidi^a  or  doctriutft  at  leatheiloa:  ^teciflcalljr 
aiud(<Hl  tu  a  aeud'tH^utemptuoua  way  to  one 
who  oarriM  the  oultlvatiou  of  the  souse  of  tlie 
iHMftUtitul  to  a  rIdtiUlous  ejitent 

A|Aui%l<m(af  lliii  Khmii  h.  The  atal«  or  qua- 
il l>  tu  being  afllned;  mental  alttntlor  ur  at- 
trai  ttim     (Rare  ] 

AAOW  v<^  lt«^  K  #>  ur  f/»4tt  In  a  K>(>ae.  waring 
•I Hit*.  Itovih^  'With  grejr  hair  4^4o«»? 
\Hktttk*r     iKair  1 

Af^'lCHMkdMT  vafYtk  an  it^rV  «.  A  natire  of 
0«4|Hi  iNtUMvv  ^MT  th«»  U1^^thbo^nng  rvfioiu 
b«>in  \\t  >^b(l0  |w^i>MiU 

Atl*l^4iun•r  v*tt  ^^ dm  ^rV  *  Hapiyntn^ 
\i\  \\k\\w  M%*i  \UuH*»r,  a\  an  ^i^r^U^w^^r 
a|«issb   •\»uv»Mooo«w*^l  »wWuuuv^ty     'An 


AfHl^ahl^fl  vart*»Mih»f1V  ill     U  ,*rn»?A    a 

\^(ilv  U4t(«a  vu  ctUv4k  ^t^vMssA  «l  tbit>  (v^nt 

In  ^lUv^u  Vk\*^l»l  lhs«**  vv|  lh«^  «uvtf«  and  Uil 
AA4^^     |4vlil  I     iU»  i»j\vHx^uiK>«sI  *<^k«.  al 
Will  lu  ^s««ll>.  aay>bU«Kvd  ^^t  (N>;U>«i«^ 

\  ,  I  .  .      *    i*»     .       «   ttw^  A^v* 

An^US  \  V    "*  \  •*     ^**  ''**  ■-''^*  »*'*••''  "jf  * 

d^v    *.*vd  sU*  W»*  -,»M***>W  ^.'Jl  *W  *v*v  #t»ui 


ally  penetrates  it  and  becomes  more  flnnlj 
attached. 

AgmatolOCr  (ag-ma-toTo-JiX  n.  [Or.  o^mo, 
agmatot,  alracuire,  and  togot,  a  discoorse.] 
In  mirg.  that  department  of  tbe  science 
which  treats  of  fractures;  alio,  a  treatise 
oo  f ractnrea. 

AMBdnAtd,  AgmhtMleA  (ag'mia-it.  ag'min- 
at-ed),  a.  (L.  agmen,  aominis,  a  crowd,  a 
band.  ]  Crowded ;  closely  packed :  specifl- 
cally  applied  in  anat.  to  certain  glands  or 
follicles  in  the  smaU  inteatine.  CaUedalK) 
Peyer^t  Olandt. 

AgnSb,  AgraiT  (a-graf),  n.  (Ft.  agra/e,  a 
hook,  a  clasp.  See  Aoorappes.]  A  sort  of 
clasp  or  hook.  *An  agrafe  set  with  tarU- 
lUnU.'    Sir  W.  Scott 

Braided  trcMe*.  atid  cheeks  of  bloom. 

Diamond  agrajftceA  foam-irhite  plume.       Landor. 

Agraphia  (a-grafi-a),  n.  [Or.  a,  priv.,  and 
graphd,  to  describe,  to  write.]  In  pathol.  a 
form  of  aphasia,  in  which  tlie  patient  is  un- 
able to  express  ideas  by  written  signs.  See 
Aphasia  in  Supp. 

Agrln  (a-grin').  a.  or  adv.  In  the  act  or 
state  of  grinning;  on  the  grin.  '  His  visage 
all  agrin.'    Tennv$on. 

AgrlolOglSt  (ag-ri-ol'o-Jist),  n.  fOr.  agriot, 
pertaining  to  a  wild  state,  and  logot,  a  dis- 
course. 1  One  who  makes  a  comparative 
study  of  hnman  customs,  especially  of  the 
customs  of  man  in  a  rude  or  ondvilized 
sUte.    MaxMiUUr. 

AgriolOgy  (ag-ri-oro-Ji),  n.  The  compara- 
tive study  of  the  customs  of  man  in  his 
natural  state.^ 

Agronomlal  (ag-rd-nd'mi-al),  a.  Same  as 
Agronomic    Lord  LuUon. 

AflTOpe  (a-grdp').  odv-  Oropingly.  S.  B. 
Browning. 

AgrsrpnotlO  (ag-rip-not1kX  n.  [Or.  agrvn- 
not,  sleepless.]  In  med.  something  which 
tends  to  drive  away  sleep. 

Alno  (yD6),  n.  One  of  a  tribe  found  in  the 
interior  of  Yesso,  in  the  south  of  Sakhalin 
and  the  Kurile  Islands,  supposed  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  aboriginal  population.  They 
are  remarkable  for  their  hirsuteness.  in  many 
cases  the  bodies,  and  still  more  frequently 
the  legs  and  arms,  being  covered  with  short, 
bristly  hair.  The  word  is  also  used  adjec- 
Uvely. 

Alrwardl  (ir^wArds).  ado.  Up  in  the  air; 
upwards.  'Soar  airiMirds  again.'  TAoc^- 
eray. 

Akuul,  Akkadian.  See  Aocad,  Aocadiam. 

AlbMOtnoe  (al-bes'ensX  n.  (L.  oZ&moo,  to 
gruw  white,  from  albvu,  white.]  The  act  or 
state  of  growing  white  or  whitish. 

Albumlmfonn  (al-ba-min'i-formX  «• 
Formed  like  or  resembling  albumen. 

AlbUllll]llmetar(al-b&'mi-nim''e-t6r),  n. 
An  instrument  for  meaauring  the  quantity 
of  albumen  contained  in  any  substance. 

AlethOSOOpe  (a  le'tho-ak6pX  n-  (Or.  aUtkis, 
true^  and  tkope^^  to  view  ]  An  optical  in- 
strument by  means  of  which  pictures  are 
made  to  present  a  more  natural  and  life- 
like appearance. 

Al«zlpyTeUo(alek'si.pi.ret'ikX«.  [Or. 
atrs6,  u>  ward  off.  and  pyretet.  a  ferer.)  In 
vu<d,  same  as  Fekr\jhtg«^ 

AlfiUftl  ial  falfaX  It  (Sn]  A  name  gim 
to  a  valuable  pasture  and  foragv  ptan^  tba 
lucerne  {}l*di<m^  9mtiwm\ 

AlgOid  (al  evudVa,  ( L  a^  a  ae^-WMd. 
and  Or  «Mia««  re««tnlUanoe.  ]  Keaembting 
the  alc»  or  aquatic  plants 

Algonkla,  Algoaqiimial-goo'kinXa.  A 
family  of  N\.>nli  American  ladiatts,  whkh 
c\\ntaui«d  BMmy  lnb««,.  a»d  k>nDerty  occn- 
pH^l  the  raU«y  of  the  \IHaw«pp4  and  all 
ih^  country  eastward,  a  member  of  this 
f»iml^ 

AU«gortMlllQa  (al'U  |^Y  i-ai-shonX  a. 
lb«>  as^t  x^f  litnuvg  uib>  a>i<yg*y;  alkgoncal 
trv«ktMraL 

AlUtwal  val  lit  ^r^\  a.    Same  as  AUi»ft^ 

*^,<ik'\-ut  -*i*,*.  iH.£ber.  a»i  MnMs.  c\^  ar  ' 
i¥  t».'-.>v^*«  <v«^>4Lra>   g«BM«aUy  ap^u«4  k> 

AUoBOkrplOc  .a:  >^«or^\  «. 

i«rpllftBa  lal  X.^  «»«7r*aim\  «.     [Gr 
.*,  .'lii^r  ar,*.  mf/^-v*^.  tooe,  *     TV-aS  f«v- 
IN--.*  v«/  svr-feA'.a  M.^l^sa9v-v«  .^  assttsz-ic  a 

w    \a,->V4  ^x^\4^  \:iM  r.rat  sad  dwav;«f«r  ^ 


AllotrilVhagjCal-lot'ri-ofa-fiX*^  (Or. 
aUotriot,  belonging  to  another,  and  flmo6, 
to  eat]  In  med.  a  depraved  appetite  lor 
some  particular  article  of  food  or  fornoxkma 
or  not  eatable  sobstanoea. 

AUnre  (allar\  n.  (add.]  Same aa  AOmv- 
wunL    LongftUaw.    (Rare  ] 

Aiwrtj^fityliip  (al-ml'ti-ship).  n.  Tbe 
state  or  unahty  of  being  almighty;  omnipo- 
tence.   VowUy. 

MTtniH^fi^*^"  (ftl-nas1cte-irm\  n.  An  ac- 
tion or  conduct  like  that  of  Aauuekar,  the 
hero  of  a  well-known  story  in  the  Are^ian 
NigkU;  anything  done  during  a  day-dream 
or  reverie. 

With  maternal  aJmu^AMrism  she  had.  ia  ber 
reveries,  thrown  back  her  bead  with  dhrtain,  as  dw 
repulsed  tbe  family  adraoces  of  some  wealthy  bat 
low-born  heiress.  Mist  EitgrmfcrHi. 

Already  (»l-red'l).  a.  Existing  now ;  bdng 
at  the  present  tune  or  for  some  time  past; 
present 

Lord  Hobart  and  Lord  Fitrwilliam  are  both  to  be 
earls  to-morrow;  the  former,  of  Buckingham,  the 
latter  by  his  ainmdy  title.  H.  Tt'ai/oit. 

Alteniaiitliera(ftl-t«r-nan'th«r-aV.n.  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  Amaranthacev, 
so  called  from  the  stamens  being  alternately 
fertile  and  barren,  lliey  have  oppodta 
leaves,  and  small  tribracteate  flowers,  ar- 
ranged in  heads.  Several  species  are  grown 
in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  their  richly-eol- 
oured  foliage. 

Altemlie  (aI-t«r-nU').  «•<•  To  cause  to 
follow  altematelv;  to  alternate.  'A  t4te-4- 
t^te  alUmized  wIUi  a  trio  by  my  son.*  Jfiss 
Bumty.    TRare.] 

Alt-bom  (alt^om),  n.  A  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  sax-horn  family,  often  replacing 
the  French  horn  in  military  bands. 

Al^  (al'U-flX  v.t  To  heighten;  to  exag- 
gerata    [Rare.] 

Every  cotraty  is  given  to  magnify— «ot  to  say  ml^fy 
—their  own  things  therein.  FuUtr. 

Amaie  (a-mia/X  ^i-  To  wonder;  to  be 
amazed. 

Madam,  amase  not ;  see  his  majesty 

Retum'd  with  glory  from  the  Holy  Land.     Petie 

AmbltlonlBt  (am-bi'shon-ist),  n.  An  ambi- 
tious person;  one  devoted  to  self-aggrandiae- 
ment  'A  selfish  ambiUonitt  and  qnadL* 
CarlyU. 

Amen  (i'menX  vt  I.  To  say  amen  to;  to 
approve;  to  homologate.    [Rare.] 

Is  there  a  bishop  on  the  bench  that  has  not  mwten'd 
the  humbuf  in  his  lawn  sleeves,  and  called  a  bksiiBg 
over  the  kneeling  pair  of  perjurers?      TkMekenty. 

2.  To  end;  to  finish. 
This  very  evening  have  I  mmett'd  the  vduai* 

AnUBnomanla  (am^'ud-mi^ni-aX  n.  (L 
anMpnta.  pleasant,  and  Or.  mania,  mad- 
ness.] A  form  of  mania  in  which  the  hallo- 
cinations  are  of  an  agreeable  nature. 

AmpblblantlcCam-gbUsnik).  a.  InpWo^ 
a  term  applied  to  the  series  of  ova  mter- 
mediate  between  the  holoblastic  or  mam- 
malian ova,  and  the  meroblaatic,  or  ova  of 
birds  or  reptilea. 

Ampblgonc  (am-fl-gorlkXo-  Of,  relating  to, 
or  consisting  of  amphigory;  abaord;  nos- 
sensicaL 

Ampblgory  (amU-goril  n.  (Fr.  ampki- 
goHTL  ]  A  meaningless  rigmarole;  nnnaenaa 
verses  or  tbe  like;  a  nonsensical  parodr. 

Amrlta  (am'r6-taX  ^  (Hkr  •mrUam,  troa 
a.  priv.,  and  mri,  to  die;  akin  to  L  saerv. 
death.  See  Mortal]  In  &uMf«  wytA.  the 
ambrosia  of  the  gods ;  tbe  be^eeage  of  tas- 
mortality.  that  resulted  from  tbe  chaiaiag 
of  the  ocean  by  the  gi-ds  and  dcmooa. 

Anafhortam  K a-nako^rtxm X  «.  ( ModcBad 
on  «]M<Afvtw«.  from  Gr  ana,  here  imply- 
ing error  «.»r  direrpTOce.  and  dk****,  a 
try  ]  Sooethinf  D<>t  nzited  to  or 
tent  with  the  cvontry  to  wluch  it  is  i 

y.  it  uwii 

JLaalgeda  i.an-«I-}«'$i-aX  «.     [Gr  am, 
and   a.V^,  fvaxn '      In  paxAdL 
pam  wbeUker  ia  heahh  o€ 

Aaapkrodlsla  (an<«rrMlir'i-«i  «.  (Gr.  ms, 

pcTT ,  sad  mpkrvditt^*  t 

d^*'.  tbe  Grwk  g- ^  i<«  ot  love  I    T¥r 

seoce  erf  reortval  pc  wi 

i»-ap%>-dic'tftX«     (^ 

ca(ttK<  M  >e;'  tt  <ier> 
iailllll'   a:'-a^-Su4  ikk «>   fisr. 
aa^  pc-m^  '.z^'V'Ot.*.*     In 

w  'iBiiawiii  ■'     r 

ainZtMM    v:  ar^irX  cL    fGr 


|i*u    liM.  UV  1^.       WW  iWKi.  Wr^       ir^**  r*a^     ••>*»  »^  awt**       u.;**.  Vfc..  *<uL       *    pv 


f. 


AMCUORinSB 

AncIIOTltUIl  tuiE-kS  lit'lihl.  a.    01  ur  par- 

ui.-1ioretic.  ■SfilTyeiriotreUtfloiiiMferlB 
■nlanrADrffiiAult-dialia.'  Dt  Qniiun,. 
AneborlUmiUng'ka-rit-lini),  n.  'ItutUM 
ol  Itetng  wcluded  Innn  tfa«  world:  [he  cou- 

AnotaorllM  (ing^r-le>>  a.  Bclni  witbDnt 
u  KDChor:  hence.  drlflliiK:  nniuBle.  '  M/ 
tannielsu,  ancAoritu.  uniiippontd  alDd-' 
CAarlolte  BronU. 

Aiieortnt<»'W'l'4-rl.[).n.     One  withdrawn 


AnatloVinet'lk), a.  (Or.  aiutAoi,  relu 

AutlhOOd  {in'Jel-hOd),  II.  Tba  lUI 
coudltton  or  to  mgsU  Ihs  ugellc  utu 
ehuscler.     S.  B.  Brmmina. 

ABCalOlktry  (in-Jel-ol'i-tr!),  n.  |E,  a 
■nd  Or.liitraia,  wonhlp  ]    The  wonh 

An«airli|(>n-]t-vlD).a.  Ot  ar  pertainli 
Auiou,  ■  lomur  proTlnu  In  the  Dorlta- 

Anlnutfl  (u'l-mit).  (.i.     To  b«omi 


S.fwtr. 
(Or.  aai- 
mre)    A 


AnlMtmatrle  (m-ni'i3-R» 

•M.  unequil.  ind  inelr 

t«nn  mpplled  tocTTitAlft^ -^ ^.^ 

dlHinilliiiT  In  the  three  iilal  dIrecUoni. 
Inlaotrope,  AnUotropic  ("i'l->'^'>>'Ap>  u'- 
l-i9-lrop^kl,  o.  Hiving  dltferantproprntlei 
In  dl(r«rent  dlrecUnn*:  not  luttn^lc;  aolo- 


in-lm).  n.   (See  AKOjrmODs] 


ice^ruoUih^iUlr^ilmple.  Sydae)/ 
»  (ui-Ug'a'nlt).  i.(.     To  act  In 


nwd'lolt,  tanning  ■  »rt  of  lobby  or  Tt 
bole.  Eatv.  Brit.  Called  >Ih  >in-eAa 
AntellM  (Hnltai-oi),  n.    (Or.  aniiliet. 


•an.)  The  poilUiHiolifaeiiTCDlr  body  when 
oppodta  or  om  tgalnat  the  oik:  med  alio 
■aiettlTelj 

Ante-IWT* (in'l^niTX  n.    ladnk.  umau 
Qaliltt  (Which  Ke> 
iBtbSllM  (u-tb^ll-oi).  n.    Siuneu.^nU- 

ulnCe  with  in  anthem  iir  long.     Ktatt. 
Aiith[>|TapIi;(ui-ihag'rB-a),u   [Or  miUiit, 
■  flower,  and  gmpM.  dewriptlon,]    That 


AnUudd  <an-thold|.  a. 


]    ApwjlatJve  of  or  pertalDlnE  to  anj 


AnUmpoCMIle  (anthrtpa-Jc-nlk),  a.    ot 

AntbrapOKBny  (an-thra-poj'en-l).  n.  [Or. 
aMlir»pom.nmn.wtigtnnai.  to  beeet]  The 
■cience  of  tba  onglo  and  deTalopment  ot 

Ant1>B>rclllO  (an'ti-an-Irtlk),  a  Oppoied 
Me  Dlroaillna '    CartyU. 
AnUCTdona  (an'ti-al-klan),  n.     A  met»r- 


proMure.  (he  preiiui*  being  graateil  In  the 
eeulre.  with  fight  -In.U  flowing  outwirdr 
troa  the  eenlre,  and  nut  toward*  ae  ' 
cyclone,  accamplnled  with  great  cr 
winter  and  with  great  boat  In  lut 

AntlJjiwom(an-tll'D-gBt).a  In  cleel.  applied 
to  that  pole  ol  a  cryatal  which  It  negiti'-- 
when  being  electrtded  hj  heat,  and  afte 
wardi.  when  cooling,  poaltlvv. 

Anti-trad*  (an'tl-trad),  n.  A  name  given  i 
any  of  the  upper  (ropkai  windi  which  mo  i 
northward  or  Kulhward  In  the  aame  nia 
ner  ai  the  trade-wlndg.  which  blow  beneal 
tbemln  tbeoppoaltedlrectlon.  TheKgrei 


oeihUiltqu 


'cctly  oppoaed 


lo  tiiote  of  oione,  but  now  kDown  lo  be  Iht 
peroiida  of  hjdtogBn. 
An3'bOdT(en'n|.bo-dl).n.  1  Anyone  penon; 
u.  anvSodv  can  do  that.-2.  A  well-known 

u,  la  heanniodj/)    (Colloq 


body. 


»(an 


i-rit),  n.     tried  only  in  tl 


waa  going  there  of  anyrali. 
Anyvlien  {en'ul-when).  aila.     At  any  time. 

'Anywhere  or onwuAin.'  DiQuiiuey.  IBntt-l 
ApMom.  ^abood  (ap'dum.  ip'hiidx  fL 

Tliaatate^rbelnganape.  or  of  belngaplih. 


'h'gj    A 


:ertahi  morbid  ci 


entireloaa  ot  worda  a*  connected  with  Ideaa, 
and  tometUnn  only  the  loia  of  a  tew.  In 
onetormut  tbedlteaag.  called  hb/kihu.  tbe 

apeak:  In  anoCher.  called  agraphia,  be  oui 

where  pa^murtem  eiamlnationa  haie  been 
made,  morbid  chaogaa  have  been  found  ill 
the  left  trontal  coniolntlon  ol  the  bnln. 
LphmMa  (a-ta'ilk).  a.     Ot  or  pertaining  to 

Lpllula(a-fi'iiliXn.  A  paraon  aflectad  wf tb 

AptiaUotroplim  (at-e'll-ofre-plmi).  n. 
[Or.  apo.  away  from.  Ulta.  the  aim,  and 
tropi,  a  taming.  ]  In  bar  a  tendency  to  turn 
awayfrvmlheaan  or  the  light,  aioppuaed  to 
A(2iotniiiiiin  (which  aee}.     LaneiH. 

ApbsmlA  (a-tfml-a).  n.  (Or  a.  prir,  and 
ph^mi,  I  (peak.  J  InpaUioI.alDnnalapbBala 

(af-or-ii'mlngX  n.  Uuchglren 


iBhrodllUll  (af-RMlli'1-an).  (L  [Or.DpArc- 
duuv.  pertaining  to  aeiual  plcaaqret.  from 
.JpArodif^.  tbegoddeeaotloie.]   (Jl.orper- 


LpnCM  (ap-nya).  n.  [Or.  n,  priv.,  and  pnoif, 
a  hrtathlog.  Irani  prieo.  to  breathe.]  In 
WKd.  aheence  of  retplratlon;  Inaenilble  re»- 
plrstlon;  aaphyiia. 


ApogaDtroplam(ap'o-g««l"ra.t'lini),ii.  [Or, 
apa,  away  from,  ai,  the  earth,  and  tropi,  a 

oppoallion  to  gravitj,  or  away  Irom  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth,  aa  oppuied  to  Geetropitm 

APOlocatlCt  {a-poro-Jeflk),  n.  An  apolop. 
■  ynll  of  deprecatorlea  and  Bjw(oo«tic<.'  Ji»- 
aer  Ninili. 

ifiotiomaae  (ap'o-a1-d-pea"llk).  a.  Of  or 
nartainlng  to  an  apotlDpeiia  ''lliat  Inter- 
JecUonofeurprlie  .  .  .  with  tbearfofiDpulic 
break  alter  It,  marked  thua.  Z-da.'  Strmi. 

Appeklinneu  (ap-pel'lng-nei).  ».  The 
quality  of  appealing  or  bewnchfng,  ai  far 
mercy,  aid.  aympathy,  or  the  like. 

Utail)  (ympkllty  .  .  .  nuidD  him  alitf  taa  cerUin 
K/fifnl'ii^tji  [n  hpr  bfhmf ^ur  l«««rd*  him. 

AppeUtmUltr  (ap-pel'  '""' 

"tyolbelr- 

p-pel'a-bl 

-,r^-,.  appealable. 
AlipTOpliiqtlltr(ip-pi«-ping%wl-tl).n.  'i 

itate  ol  being  near;  neameea.     Lamb. 
' {i-pmn-flr'),  b.    One  who  we 


--,    ,   ,  ,   I'a-bln-ll  1.  n.     The 

or  uuHlit]'  ol  being  appealable 
App«]lkl)Ia(ap-pel'a-l>IJ.a.  Capable  of  behig 


A  genua  ol  coleop- 


nting  the  naia  Auo  ap- 
plied (o  veaaelB  ol  the  ewer  kind  lormerlj 
uaed  In  priTAte  houaea.  and  frequBntlj  made 
j_._  __. ._„.  — -re^nUnj  ,  [jjj  „,. 


into  grotei 
fibaroua  a 


I  (a,id.I-£l*c(r 
IB  lighten-"— 


Libyan. 


riatX  n.     An  antiquarian; . 

I  (Vrch-bL 
Lblahop.     i 

ArcUtMtnra  (iu'ki-tak- 


B.  B.  Brm 
ArcllUiliapeM  (Urch-blih'up-aa),  n.    The 
— -  -' "— -      "-■--  "--,„. 


ATCOHllain(^-koa011-um).i 

-     ircw.  anarch, andtoJiuni.i 

lirone.l    A  term  applied  ti 

lea  tor  dead  bodlea  of  m 


■arcaphagui, 
itm  In  the 

DDder  the  arch  a  aarcophagui  eicaTBted  lo 
the  aolid  rock.  The  del  coier  of  the  aar- 
cophagEia  might  ha  oaed  aa  an  altar;  and 


iphere.     'The   ^at   areCiiDeaJ   pruvlncc' 

lr«naf«d (al'i-ni-ted). o.     [L  arma.aand.] 

Reduced  or  ground  into  aand. 
Lrstalci  (Br.i-ta'ika),  n.     [Or.  arcu.  vlrtoe.  1 

In  (lAiei,  aame  aa  Artldoini.    Onti. 
AlttbmocncT  (ar.lth-mok'r»-il),  n.     Rula 


in  ariUunocracy  oi 


1.  Brmeninf   [Foet- 


h.  lAaln:      «h.  9c.  loeJI; 
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't  (a'rtr),  n.  The  rear.  'The  orrcar 
oooBisting  of  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand foot'    Heylin. 

Arrowlet  (a'rd-letX  n.  A  little  arrow.  Ten- 
nymm. 

Artlirograpliy  (ar-throg'ra-fl).  n.  [Or.  ar- 
thron,  a  loint.  and  graphi,  description.]  In 
attaL  a  description  of  \he  Joints. 

Arthurian  (lLr-th6'ri-an),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  King  Arthur,  or  to  the  legends  con- 
nected with  him  and  his  knights  of  the 
RoQud  Table. 

Ainonff  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  the  historical  existence  of  Arthur  was,  with 
a  few  rare  exceptions,  denied,  and  the  Arthurian 
lef^end  ref^arded  purelv  as  an  invention  of  the  worthy 
chronicler,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.       Enty.  Brit. 

Artiad  (ILr'UadX  n.  [Or.  artiuM,  eyen.]  In 
eA«m.  a  name  given  to  an  element  of  even 
equivalency,  as  a  dyad,  tetrad,  ^. :  opposed 
to  a  perissad,  an  element  of  uneven  equiva- 
lency, such  as  a  monad,  triad,  &c. 

AanK^m  (aslcam),  n.  [After  Roger  .dvcAafn, 
who  in  1544  published  Toxophiltu,  a  cele- 
brated treatise  on  archerr.  ]  In  archery,  a 
large  case  fitted  up  with  the  necessary 
drawers  and  compartments  for  the  reception 
of  the  bow,  arrows,  string,  and  other  neces- 
sary accoutrements. 

Aiei^  (a-sd'i-tiX  n.  [L.  a,  from,  and  «e,  one's 
self;  lit.  the  state  of  being  from  or  by  one's 
self.]  The  state  or  condition  of  having  an 
independent  existence.  'The  absolute  being 
and  auUy  of  Ood.'    Pro/.  W.  R.  Smith. 

By  what  mysterious  light  have  you  discovered  that 
asetty  is  entail'd  on  matter? 

Gentleman  Instructed,  1704. 

Aalnlnity  (as-i-nin'i-ti)^  n.  The  quality  of 
being  asinine;  obstinate  stupidity. 

Aslp&onate  (a-srfon-ftt),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Asiphonata ;  not  possessing  a  re- 
spiratory tube  or  siphon,    a.  A.  NichoiUon. 

Askanoe  (a-skans'),  v.t  To  turn  aside,  as 
the  eyes;  to  make  look  with  indifference. 

O.  how  are  they  wrapp'd  in  with  infamies 
That  from  their  own  misdeeds  askance  their  eyes. 

Shak. 

Askingly  (ask'ing-li),  ado.  In  an  entreating 
manner ;  with  expression  of  request  or  de- 
siro. 

How  askinefy  its  footsteps  hither  bend ! 
It  seems  to  say,  *  And  have  I  found  a  friend?' 

Ceierid^e. 

Asleep,  a.  or  ado.  [add.]  1  Having  a  pecu- 
liar, numb,  or  prickly  feeling,  as  in  the 
hands  or  feet 

His  legKe  .  .  .  was  all  asleM,  and  in  a  maaner 
sterke  siltf:  UdalL 

2.  Stunned;  senseless. 

So  saying:,  she  .  .  .  save  Susy  such  a  douse  on  the 
side  of  the  head  as  1^  her  fast  asleep  for  an  hour 
and  upward.  H.  Brvoke. 

Aimear  (a-smdr'),  a.  Smeared  over;  be- 
daubed. 

I  came  into  Smithfield.  and  the  shameful  place, 
beini;  all  asmear  with  filth,  and  fat,  and  blood,  and 
foam,  seemed  to  stick  to  roe.  Dickens. 

Asquat  (a-skwof ),  adv.  In  a  s^inat  or  hud- 
dled up  manner;  coweringly.  '  Sitting  OMjuat 
between  my  mother  and  sister.'  Ridiard' 
son. 

Aiseyeratory  (aa-sev'dr-a-to-ri).  a.  Of  the 
nature  of  an  asseveration;  solemnly  or  posi- 
tively affirming  or  averring. 

A Aer  divers  warm  and  asstveratory  answers  made 
by  Mr.  Atldns,  the  captain  stopped  snort  in  his  walk 

Xeiger  North 

Assibilation  (a-sib'i-l&''shon).  n.  The  act  of 
making  sibilant ;  specifically,  in  philol.  the 
assimilation  of  a  dental  or  guttural  conso- 
nant with  a  following  i-sound,  as  in  the 
word  7uif  ion,  in  which  in  pronunciation  the 
ti  is  assibilated. 

AflSTTlOloglBt  (as-sir'i-oro-iist).  n.  One 
skilled  in  or  well  acquainted  with  the  an- 
tiquities, language,  &Ai.,  of  ancient  As- 
syria. 

AlterlslLn.  [add.] 
In  the  Greek  Ch.  an 
appliance  in  the 
form  of  a  star  or 
cross,  with  the  ends 
bent  to  serve  as  sup- 
ports, placed  during 
the  liturgy  over  the 

Skten  so  as  to  keep 
e  cover  of  the  lat- 
ter from  touching 
the  sacred  bread. 

Astrakhan  (as'tra-kanX  n.  A  name  given 
to  sheep-skins  with  a  curled  woolly  surface 
obtained  from  a  variety  of  sheep  found  in 
Bokhara,  Persia,  and  Syria;  al»o.  a  rough 
fabric  with  a  pile  in  iroiution  of  this. 

Astrogeny  (as-troj'e-ni).  n.  [  Or.  astron,  a 
star,  and  gennad,  to  produce.  ]  The  creation 


Paten  with  Asterisk. 


or  evolution  of  the  celestial  bodies.     H. 

spencer. 
Astrologuet  (as'tro-log),  n.    An  astrologer. 

Tom  D'Ur/ey. 
AstudOUSlas-tfi'ahnsXa.  Designing;  subtle; 

astute. 

Louis.  .  .  .  like  all  astucitus  persons,  was  as  de- 
sirous of  looking  into  the  hearts  of  others  as  of  con- 
cealinif  his  own.  Sir  W.  Scott, 

Astucit7(iu-tQ'8i-ti),n.  The  quality  of  being 
astute;  astuteness.  'With  astncity,  with 
swiftness,  with  audacity.'    Carlyle. 

Asura  (as'a-ra  or  a-su'ra),  li.  In  Hind, 
myth,  one  of  the  demons  bum  from  the 
thigh  of  Brahma  while  the  quality  of  dark- 
ness pervaded  his  body.  Asura  is  a  general 
name  for  all  the  giants  and  demons  who 
composed  the  enemies  of  the  gods  and  the 
inhabitants  of  PiUkla ;  and  a  special  des^- 
nation  for  a  class  of  these  of  the  first  order. 
Garrett. 

Athermancy  (a-ther'man-si),  n.  [Or.  a, 
priv.,  and  thermaind.  I  heat.]  The  power 
or  property  of  absorbinjg  radiant  heat :  cor- 
responding to  opacity  in  the  case  of  light ; 
as,  the  athermancy  of  olefiant  gas  and  of 
other  compound  gases.    Prqf.  TyndaU. 

Athrob  (a-throb'X  a.  or  adv.  Throbbing;  in 
a  throbbing  or  palpitating  state  or  manner. 
E.  B.  Browning. 

Attractlvity  (at-trak-tiv'i-ti).  n.  Attractive 
power  or  influence. 

Attristt  (a-tristO.  v.t.  [Prefix  at  for  ad,  and 
L.  trtstie,  sad.]    To  grieve;  to  sadden. 

How  then  could  I  write  when  it  was  impossiUe  but 
to  attrist  you !  when  I  could  speak  of  nothinf^  but 
unparalleled  horrors.  N.  IValfoU. 

Anbade  (o-biid).  n.    [Fr.]    Open-air  music 

Serforraed  at  daybreak,  generally  at  the 
oor,  or  under  the  window,  of  the  person 
whom  it  is  intended  to  honour:  distinguished 
from  Serenade  (which  see).    Longfellow. 

Audient  (»'di-ent).a.  [L.  audiens,  hearing. 
See  AUDIBNCB.  ]  Playing  the  part  of  a  hearer; 
listening.     E.  B.  Browning. 

Audiometer  (a-di-om'et-^r),  n.  [L  audio, 
to  hear,  and  Or.  metron,  measure.]  An  in- 
strument, amone  the  constituent  parts  of 
which  aro  an  induction-coil,  a  microphone 
key,  and  a  telephone,  devised  to  measure 
with  precision  the  sense  of  hearing. 

AudlometrlC  (»'di-6-met"rik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  audiometry. 

Audiometry  (ft-di-om'et-ri),  n.  The  testing 
of  the  sense  of  hearing,  especially  by  means 
of  the  audiometer. 

Audlpbone  (»'di-f dn),  n.  [L.  attdio,  to  hear, 
and  Or.  phdni,  a  sound.]  An  acoustic  in- 
strument by  means  of  which  deaf  persons 
are  enabled  to  hear,  and  even  deaf-mutes 
can  be  taught  to  hear  and  to  speak.  The 
essential  part  of  the  instrument  is  a  fan- 
shaped  plate  of  hardened  caoutchouc  which 
is  very  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  sound 
waves.  The  sufferer  from  deafness  holds 
the  instrument  in  his  hand  and  touches  the 
top-edge  against  his  upper  teeth ;  and  the 
sounds  are  collected  and  conveyed  by  the 
teeth  to  the  auditory  nerve  without  having 
to  pass  through  the  external  ear. 

Anrloomous  (»-rik'o-mu8),  a.    [L  aurwn, 

gold,  and  coma,  hair.  ]  1.  Having  golden 
air— 2.  Applied  to  a  preparation  which 
gives  a  golden  hue  to  the  hair.  Lord  Lytton. 

AurifiC  (»-rifikX  a.  [L.  aurum,  gold,  and 
/acio,  to  make.]  Capable  of  transmuting 
substances  into  gold;  gold-making.  'Some 
experiments  made  with  an  auri/ic  powder.' 
Southey. 

Ausonian  (»-sd'ni-anX  a.  [L.  Ausonia,  a 
poetical  term  for  the  whole  Italian  penin- 
sula, from  AuMonee.  the  name  given  to  the 
frimitive  inhabitants  of  middle  and  lower 
talv]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Italy  or  the 
Italia  na     Longfellow.    [Poetical.] 

Autogony  (ft-tog'o-ni),  »«  [Or.  au^M.  self, 
and  gone,  generation,  birth. )  The  genera- 
tion of  simple  organisms  from  an  inorganic 
formative  fluid.    Roesiter. 

AutoUnetical  (  n'td-kl-nefi-kal ),  o.  [  Or. 
autoe,  self,  and  kined,  to  move.]  Self -mov- 
ing.   Dr.  B.  More. 

Automatise  (ft-tom'a-t!x),  v.L  To  make  an 
automaton  or  self-acting  machine  of. 

A  god-created  man.  all  but  abneg:atinf;  the  charac- 
ter of  man;  forced  to  exist,  automatised,  mummy- 
wise  ...  as  Gentleman  or  Gif^nan.  CarlyU. 

Autonomist  (ft-ton'o-mist).  n.  One  who  ad- 
vocates or  favours  the  principle  of  auton- 
omy. 

Autorlal  (A-td'ri-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
an  author.  'Testing  the  autorial  power.' 
Poe. 


AutOtbelsm  (n-tA-thelzm),  n.  [add]  The 
worship  of  one's  self;  excessire  self-e^feeai. 
Nineteenth  Century. 

Autotbelst  (»-td-th«1st).  n.  One  given  Ui 
autotheism;  one  who  makes  a  god  uf  him- 
self. 

He  begins  to  mistake  more  and  mare  the  voke  c/ 
that  very  flesh  of  his,  which  be  fancies  he  has  c«a> 
quered.  for  the  rmce  of  God.  and  to  i>ecomc  wnlieot 
knowing  it  an  autotheist.  A't^giify. 

Auziliar  Ow-zUI-ar),  n.    AnaoziUaTy    'My 

auxiliart  and  allies.'    Sir  H.  Taylor. 
Ayenous  (a-v6'nusXa.   In  hot  wanting  veins 

or  nerves,  as  the  leaves  of  certain  planta 
Aviculture  (i'vi-kul-t&rX  n.    The  breeding 

and  rearing  of  birda    Baird. 
ATAtnft-n  (aks'manX  n.    One  who  wields  an 

axe;  one  who  cuts  down  trees;  a  woodman. 

WhUtier. 


B. 


Baccara,  Baccarat  (baklca-ra.  baklca-ratX 
n.  [Fr.,  origin  unknown.]  A  game  of  cards 
introduced  from  France  into  England  snd 
America.  It  is  played  by  any  nomber  of 
players  or  rather  bettors,  and  a  banker.  The 
latter  opens  the  play  by  dealing  two  canli 
to  each  bettor,  and  two  to  himaelt  and  cov- 
ering the  stakes  of  each  individual  with  sn 
equal  suul  The  cards  are  then  examined, 
and  those  belonging  to  the  bettors  whirlj 
when  added  score  nine  points,  or  near^i 
that  number,  take  their  own  stake  and  the 
banker's.  Should  he,  however,  be  nearest 
the  winning  number  of  points,  be  takes  all 
the  stakes  on  the  table;  in  any  caae  he  takes 
the  stakes  of  the  players  who  have  not 
•cored  so  near  the  winning  points  as  him- 
self. Various  other  numbers,  aa  19^  29^  18. 
Ac.,  give  certain  advantages  in  the  game 
Oourt  cards  count  as  ten  points*  the  others 
according  to  the  number  of  pips. 

Bacdform  (bak'si-formX  a.  [L.  baeea,  a 
berry,  and  forma,  form.]  Shaped  like  a 
berry. 

Bachelorhood  (bach'el-«r-httdXn.  The  state 
of  being  a  bachelor;  bachelorship.  *  A  long 
easv  life  of  bachelorhood.'    Thadteray. 

Badllus  (ba-sillusX  n.  A  speciea  of  rod- 
like, microscopic  organisnu  belonging  to  ihr 
genus  Bacterium.  Certain  diseases  are  be- 
lieved to  be  caused  by  these  bodies  being 
introduced  into  the  «vstem. 

Back- scraper.  Ba(S-Boratcli«r  (bsk- 
skrap-«r,  bak'skrach-^r),  n.  Same  at  Seratek- 
baek,  2.  'A  back-eerateher  of  which  the 
hand  was  ivory.'    Southey. 

Back-String  (bak'stringX  n.  A  leadhif- 
string  by  which  a  child  is  supported  or 
guided  from  behind.  '  The  back-string  sa«l 
the  bib.'    Cowper. 

Badminton,  n,  [add]  A  kind  of  claret- 
cup  or  sunmier  beveraffe,  to  called  (roai 
being  invented  at  the  Ihike  of  Beaufort'* 
seat  of  that  name.  'Soothed  or  stimulateil 
by  fragrant  cheroots  or  beakers  of  Badrnm- 
ton.'  Diaraeli. 

Ba«:-f0X  (bag'foksX  n.  A  fox  kept  in  cad- 
flnement.  and  slipped  from  a  bag,  when  iki 
other  victim  of  a  hunt  is  to  be  nad.  Jlw 
Ferrier. 

Baking-powder  (baklng-pou-d«rX  «-  a 
powder  used  in  baking  bread  chiefly  as  a 
substitute  for  yeast  The  common  ingrr- 
dients  are  powdered  tartaric  acid,  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  and  potato  farina. 

Balance-handled  (Wans-handldX  a.  A 
term  applied  to  table-knives  which  have  the 
weight  of  the  handle  so  adjusted  that  when 
the  knives  are  laid  on  the  table  the  blades 
do  not  touch  the  table-cloth. 

Balanlferous  (bal-a-nir^r-usX  a.  [L  ta.' 
anui.  Or.  6a<anoff,  an  acorn,  and  fero,  to 
bear.]  Bearing,  yielding,  or  producing 
acorns. 

Balanoid  (bal'a-noidX  a.  [Or.  bdlanM,  an 
acorn,  and  eidot,  resemblance. )  Having  the 
form  or  appearance  of  an  acorn;  relating  or 
pertaining  to  the  cirriped  family  Balanidr 
or  acom-shells. 

Balanoid  (bara-noidX  n.  A  drriped  of  the 
family  Balanid»  or  acom-sheUs. 

Baldicoot  (b#l'dik6tX  n.  1.  The  common 
coot  Hence — 2.  Pig.  a  monk,  on  acooont  i>f 
his  sombre  raiment  and  shaven  crown 
'Princesses  that  .  .  .  demean  themselve* 
to  hob  and  nob  with  these  black  ftafdicoeli ' 
KingwUy. 


Fitc,  Or,  fat  fftll;      mfi,  met  hfir;      pine,  pin;      ndte.  not,  move;      tfibe,  tub,  bflll;      oil,  pound;      U,  Sc.  abune;        y.  So,  ffy 


BBNTHAMIBU 


Bftimib  OxUd'hhl.  n.  1.  A  place  cut  mm 
Uk  dda  ul  B  pig  lower  dDsm  than  Uis  ipue- 
rib,  ud  coaJitlng  nl  i  rib  wllli  OeihdeTDld 
at  tut  on  it.  •BaldrOi,  grliklo.  cbUw,  or 
choji'  5ei'U.  Heiice-2  ^v  ■  l«u>. luk j 
penoD.     7*.  HiddltlBo.    [Kin.) 

IttUlKIIllllS.  (add  1  The  opentloD  at  In- 
HitliiE  iham  or  tlock  br  pubUihina  Rcti- 
Uqui  fsTDurmblK  n>port*  or  tXc  UkaitaKKk 

BalnMSntpl^  (hd-ntoK'ni-fl),  n.  [Latla 
ba^iurufrt.  A  Gith,  ud  Gr.  graphic  a  de- 
•crtpltoD.]    A  dnoipUoD  ot  biUu.     ihui- 

^IllMtOC;  rbal-nt-il'o-jlX  n.  |I.»aJnnim. 
>Utb,  uaOt.  Iivx,  odlKQUrHj    AirH- 

linovlxlgc  nUUog  to  b«ttu  ud  batblng. 

a-Uiiir-B.pl"a,  bU'n«-A-ther'i-pT>,  n.  (I. 
»aJiKui>i.mb«lli.iiDdGr.  lAfropna.  mcdlul 
Inttmant  ]  Tha  traUmBnt  or  dlwiw  hj 
bftttai.     £>utwJiton. 

BMl»Uty(b.niin-t1).n,  [FT.Mnaiil*!  The 
■tata  of  being  buiil.  trite,  ur  itale;  com- 
monpUcgDcu;  Tulgultr  or  tiirlillty  Id  eH' 

HLDdOt*  fbu-dsi^  Tk  A  widow'a  tell  (or 
eoTHlag  the  head  ud  fftce.     /Vtor. 

Bmjort  "■-"■-■   -    " "-  '-    "■-- 


Bftt^jorajbui'ia: 

^liUaHtbuigl 


■I  (bugklsi),  a.    Wlthnot  buki  oi 
umiu.     'TheianUnieM.'    Daniti 
Barbadoi-nnt  (bdr-ba'dai-nat),  n.      Thi 

ffi/^lc-q^t,  ■  product  of  Ctrau  puiyoiu 
ilniiAa  Curau).     See  CURCia. 
BftrbMMqn*  (biu-b»r-«li'),  a.    chint 
lUlc  of  bwbulMH;  ■— ' "•  " 

Bute  (barlli},  a.     [Or.  baryt,  btKiij. 

UIdIor  or  relating  to  weight,  luon  eipe- 

clalli'  tbe  weight  ol  tbe  atmoiplien  «*  met- 

aured  by  the  baroDaeCer. 
Buken (bKrk'eu).  0.    ConsUtlngorinuleot 

bark.     '  Garten  knoti.'    Whia&t.    (Bare  | 


irooi.     D»  Qui* 
Per- 


ig  barometrical  mea- 


heuvy,  and  ktutron^  centrer)  Of.  pertau- 
Ing,  or  nlaUna  to  the  centre  of  gmvlljr,— 
AarycenCrte  caictdM*,  an  application  to  geo- 
metiTT  oI  the  mechanlol  theurv  of  the  centre 
of  grarlly,  eiecuCed  In  two  dl>tlni;t  wajra. 
according  ai  metrical  or  dencriptlTe  geo- 
metrical propertlea  are  lo  be  InieatlcaUd. 
BualtOldCbawlt'old).  a.  ISoaaU.and  Gr 
(idee.  roemblaDoE.  1    Allied  In  appeuuice 


Bkidiptii ,._-  . 

pertaining  to  or  connected  with  th< 
poalcrlor  portion  ot  the  iphenold  bone. 

Bagkat-tiwla<baclEet-b«.|^).  A'   A  beagte 

kfaMket  to  b*  coureed.  'an)>-'"'wlcd  sporta- 

hutef-tewlei  and  conning. '    Sir  V.  Stau. 
BMket-hara  (barket-hAr).  »     A  captlie 

turn  allpped  tram  a  baaket  to  be  calmed  in 

tbe  abaance  of  other  game. 
■Mtald-bMCbu^Unl-bArKn.  Into-,  aame 

ch,  lAalDi     th.ScloeA;     s,  poi     i-ioti\ 


BuUid-MUW  (bwWrd4<D-iuX 
ai  Aloddar-wnno. 
BuUonuT  (tiM'U-oii-a-rf),  a.  FertalDlog 
to  or  conuating  ot  baaUooa:  H,  ajiatanii  ot 
tta^iaaary  lortUcatlon. 

aDC-ll|bt(btt'ment-1K).n.    InanA. 
the  U^ta  In  the  upper  part  of  a  win- 


daw  of  the  Peipandlcular  atile,  abated,  or 
only  halt  the  width  ol  tboae  belao. 
BatruhovhldlA  (bat-ra-ko-Ad'l-a),  n.  pi 

SOr  balradiot.  ■  trog,  and  opAi),  aeerpent.] 
lame  aa  Opf^ioirunAa. 
Bay-lOS  (bine),  n.    Ice  recently  fonned  on 

Bay-la«f  (bAIMln.  The  leaf  of  the  >weel-bay 
or  laarF^trMl(Jy»l^u>■a^iJi(X  Thetelearea 

cotic.  uid  an  uaeif  Id  medicine,  cookery, 


Bky-VOOd  (bA'wBd),  n.   '. 
•--—---  Imported   from 


as;; 

known  u  Spanlah  mahogany,  but  1*  the 
largeit  and  moat  abundant  kind.     Bee  MA- 

Hmilliiir.  n.  [add]  A  preparation  added 
to  wuk  inlritooDi  Uquon  to  caoia  Ihem 
to  carry  a  bead,  and  to liang  In  pearly  drop* 


^S^mi 


architecture. 
BMnUr  (b«mt-li),  n^. 

beaniliig  manner;  railiantly.  ' 

■hinlag  Iwinulir '    £aaEl, 
BMlUolAli  (bA-ihft-la),  n.  A  rarlsty  ol  light 

BMttttT-iJaap  (bll'tl-iMp).  n.    The  aleep 


.    .    .    with  oak-lnucho,  buLviui  vtuucm- 

-nattla  (bi'net-l),  n.      A  ipeclea  ot 

;    QaJeopni    TrnicUor,      See 

.    (ftee  Brn.1    To  mend.  Ma 
[Old  EngUab  and  Scotch.] 


B«mu<b«-fnr>Bi 

with  a  trill  or  Mlla 

halnd  mother.  A>/riUe<l  . 


To  Innilab  or  deck 

The  Ticar'i  white 

....  with  dainty 

,._  ,.iniot. 

Mm  (be-trltO.  v.t.    To  curl  the  h*lr  ot^ 
(rlo.     '  Br/natd  and  hepowdered  cour- 

in.'    COHUmp.  Rev. 

.fud-1),  e,l.     To  Hupaly  or 

mudUle   with  U<]uor;    to  make   itupldly 

Badft  (bj-gitf),  >. 
load  with  preaer'- 


..„.  , CarlKie. 

BadnUa  (^-g«r-dlx  •.!.     To  i 
encircle,  aa  with  a  girdle. 


BacUra  (M-giArO.  v. 


BaCnMA  (bt-gr0n'\  t 
grnaai:  to  auall  with 


'0  glare  at  or  on, 

UluldUig  Hn.  Wllhi 
To  receire  with 


idd  ]  Thil  word,  when  need  in- 
ind  refleilrely,  hai  (otnetimei. 
language,  a  good  «en««,  haylnii 


ipUed;  ai,  the  boy  will  gecliii  hoUdaya  It 
I  bthavt$:  iiliavt  younelrci  and  yon  will 
■  duly  rewarded. 
iUlgTl(b«'hlTH'tr>prep.  Onthlitldaaf. 
'  ivu  mllei  bihitiiir  Cllfden,'  Eetlga. 
B«l«e  (>>aih),  n.  [Pr.]  A  light  woollen 
fihtic,  made  of  wool  of  the  natural  colour. 


BajQOO  (bA-hOOcS).  n.     | 


b) 


twining  plant  of  Gen- 

BaUatnaUo  (bel-Ut-rU'Ufc).  a.  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  bellea-lettrea. 

BaU-pimtdl  (bel'panih),  n.  A  imall  punch 
BtteJ  to  the  lava  ol  a  p|ncera-ihap^  In.tni- 
menL  combined  with  a  UtUe  bell  which 


h  punchei  are  gener 

the  conductotB,  the 
Icatlng  to  the  paiaengi 
Q  properiy  punched, 
ha*  pMamf  into  a  n 
intent  From  which  th 


combined  tell-Ule  and  ball,  the  ringing  ol 
whlchlndicateitoanomdalatiome  dlitaniv 
that  the  Initrument  hai  been  duly  pretaed. 
See  TlLI/-taLB.  3  (/), 

HM-mil^r-     ' 


economy  taught  by  J 


^ (ben'tham-inn> n.    Thatdoc- 

irlDo  of  ethlci  or  of  aoclal  and  political 
)ht  by  Jeremy  Btnliiam,  the 
■--  [jmi  iiated:— Tlie 

iral  action.  Natorv 
harliig  placed  mankind  under  the  Botern- 
ment  of  two  lOTerelgn  maiten,  Fleainn 
and  Pain,  It  U  tor  them  alone  to  potait  out 
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what  we  ought  to  do.    This  doctrine  is  the 
foundation  of  Utilitarianism  (which  see). 

Bentliainite  (ben'tham-It),  n.  One  who 
holds  or  favours  the  doctrine  of  Benthamism. 

Bepommel  (b^pum'mel),  v.t  To  pommel 
or  beat  soundly ;  to  give  a  good  drubbing 
to.  '  BepommelUd  and  stoned  by  irreproach- 
able ladies  of  the  straitest  sect  of  the  Phari- 
sees.'   Thackeray. 

Berascal  (be-ras'kal).  v.  L  To  call  or  address 
by  the  opprobrious  term  ratcal.    Fielding. 

Berlbano,  Berlbbon  (b§- rib 'and,  b«- 
rib'on),  V.  t  To  adorn  or  dedc  with  a  rib- 
bon or  ribbons.  *  Rouged  and  bertbboned.' 
Miss  Burney.  'Nut-brown  maids  bediz- 
ened and  beribanded.'    Carlyle. 

Bertbage  (b^rth'aj),  n.  a  charge  made 
on  vessels  occupying  a  berth  in  a  dock  or 
harbour. 

Bescour  (bg-skourO,  v.  t.  To  scour  over ;  to 
overrun. 

France  too  is  bescntred  by  a  deril's  pack,  the  bay* 
iag  of  which    .    .    .    still  sounds  ia  the  mind's  ear. 

CarlyU. 

BeseecMiigneBS  (bg-sSch'ing-nesX  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  beseeching  or  ear- 
nestly solicitous;  entreaty.    Oeorge  Eliot. 

Baahout  (bS-shoutO.  v.  t  To  greet  or  receive 
with  shouts.    Carlyle, 

BdSillg  (be-sing"),  v.  t  To  praise  or  celebrate 
in  song.  '  The  Charter  which  has  been  so 
much  besung.'    Dickens, 

Beapeeoll  (bd-spSchO.  v.t.  To  annoy  or  tor- 
ment by  much  speech-making.    Carlyle. 

Bespout  (be-spoutO.  V.  t.  To  annoy  or  harass 
with  much  loud,  empty  speaking.    Carlyle. 

Bespy  (be-spiO,  v.  U  To  subject  to  espionage ; 
to  set  spies  upon.  '  His  own  friends  of  the 
people  .   .   .   bespied,  beheaded.'    Carlyle. 

BestiariAn  (bes-ti-a'ri-an),  n.  [L  bestia,  a 
beast :  the  word  was  suggested  by  humani' 
tarian.]  One  who  takes  an  interest  in  the 
kind  treatment  of  beasts:  the  term  has  been 
applied  to  those  persons  who  oppose  vivi- 
section, and  was  invented  by  Darwin. 

Bestrap  (bd-strapO,  v.t.  To  confine  with  a 
strap  or  straps. 

The  youni;  lion's  whelp  has  to  grow  up  all  ^ 
straffed,  bemuzzled.  Carlyle. 

Betweenlty  ( bd  -  tw6n '  i  -  ti ),  ti.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  between ;  intermediate 
condition;  that  which  occupies  an  inter- 
mediate space,  place,  or  position.  'To 
rejoin  heads,  tails,  and  betioeenities.' 
Southey. 

The  house  is  not  Gothic,  but  of  that  beiweenity  that 
intervened  when  Gothic  declined  and  Palladian  was 
creeping  in.  H.  IVeUpoU. 

Bewhiaker  (bd-whis1c«rX  v.t.    To  furnish 

with  whiskers ;  to  put  whiskers  on.    *  She 

who    bewhiskered    St    Bridget'     Sterne. 

Striplings  bewhiskered  with  burnt  cork.' 

Irving. 

Bewlng  (b<-wing'),  v.t.  To  give  or  add 
wings  to.  'An  angel -throng  bemnged.' 
Poe. 

B1-.  An  old  form  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
prefix  now  usually  written  60;  as,  before, 
6\/am= before;  fr^an= began;  biheste^^he- 
best ;  bi»ide,  bisyde = beside ;  bitweene = be- 
tween; Ac.     Chaucer. 

BibUcallty  (bib-likal'i-ti),  n.  Something 
relating  to,  connected  with,  or  contained 
in  the  Bible.    Carlyle. 

Bibliolater  (  bib  •  if-  or  a  •  t«r  X  n.  Same  as 
Bibliolatrist  'The  mistaken  zeal  of  bibli- 
olaters.'   Huxley. 

Blcavitary  (bi-kav'i-ta-ri),  a.  [L.  prefix  6i-. 
two,  twice,  nnd  £.  cavity.]  Consisting  of  or 
possessing  two  cavities. 

Bicentenary  (bi-sen'te-na-riX  n.  [L.  prefix 
bi-,  two,  twice,  and  S.  centenary.]  1.  That 
which  consists  of  or  comprehends  two  hun- 
dred; the  space  of  two  hundred  years.— 
2.  The  commemoration  of  any  event  that 
happened  two  hundred  years  before,  as  the 
birth  of  a  great  man. 

Bicentenary  (bi-sen'te-na-riX  a.  Relating 
to  or  consisting  of  two  hundred;  relating  to 
two  hundred  years ;  as,  a  bicentenary  cele- 
bration. 

Bicentennial  (bl-sen-ten'ni-alX  a.  [L.  pre- 
fix bi-,  two.  twice,  and  E.  centennial  ]  1. Con- 
sisting of  or  lasting  two  hundred  years;  as. 
a  bicentennial  period.— 2.  Occurring  every 
two  hundred  years. 

Biconvex  (bikonVeksX  a.  [Prefix  bi-,  two, 
twice,  and  convex.]  Convex  on  both  sides; 
double  convex,  as  a  lens.    See  Lkns. 

Bicomet  (bi-kom').  n.  One  of  two  mon- 
strous l>easts  (the  other  being  Chichevache 
—which  see)  mentioned  in  an  old  satirical 
poem  alluded  to  by  Chaucer  in  the  Clerk's 
Tale.  Bicome  is  represented  as  feeding  on 
patient  husbands,  while  Chichevache  feeds 


on  patient  wives,  and  the  point  of  the  satire 
consists  in  representing  the  former  as  being 
fat  and  pampered  with  a  superfluity  of  food, 
while  the  latter  is  very  lean,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  her  diet 

Bicycling  (bi'sik-lingX  n.  The  art  or  prac- 
tice of  managing  or  travelling  on  a  bicycle. 

Biddable  (bid'abl),  a.  Obedient  to  a  bid- 
ding or  command;  willing  to  do  what  is 
bidden;  complying. 

She  is  exceedingly  attentive  and  useful;  ...  in- 
deed I  never  saw  a  more  biddable  woman.  Dickens. 

Bileye,t  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  belifaiv—be,  and  Man, 
to  stay  behind;  comp.  D.  bH^ven,  6.  bletben.] 
To  stay  behind;  to  remain.    Chaucer. 

Biliteral  (bMit'«r-alX  n.  A  word,  root,  or 
syllable  formed  of  two  letters.  A .  U.  Sayce. 

nUbr  (birUX  n.  1 .  Same  as  SlubbingbUly.  — 
2rstolen  metal  of  any  kind.  [Slang.]— 3.  A 
small  metal  bludgeon  that  may  be  carried 
in  the  pocket.    [Slang.] 

BimetalUsm  (bi-met^-izmX  n.  That  sys- 
tem of  coinage  which  recognizes  coins  of 
two  metals,  as  silver  and  gold,  as  legal  ten- 
der to  any  amount,  or  in  other  words,  the 
concurrent  use  of  coins  of  two  metals  as  a 
circulating  medium  at  a  fixed  relative  value. 

This  coinage  was  superseded  by  the  bimetallic 
(gold  and  silver)  coinage  of  Crcesus,  and  bimetallism 
was  the  rule  in  Asia  down  to  Alexander's  time  in  the 
fixed  ratio  of  one  to  thirteen  and  a  half  between  the 
two  metals.  Academy. 

BimetalllBt  (bimef  al-istX  n.  One  who  fa- 
vours bimetallism  or  a  currency  of  two 
metals. 

Among  the  advocates  of  a  double  currency  on  the 
Continent  have  been  many  eminent  economists.  Yet 
an  Englishman  might  almost  as  well  avow  himself  a 
protectionist  as  a  bimetallist.  Academy. 

Bin(binXv.e.  To  put  into  or  store  in  a  bin; 
as,  to  bin  liquor. 

Binaural  (bi-ni^al).  a.  [L.  bimu,  double, 
and  avrtf,  the  ear.]  1.  Having  two  ears.— 
2.  Pertaining  to  both  ears;  fitted  for  being 
simultaneously  used  by  two  ears;  as,  a  6^ 
nauraX  stethoscope,  which  has  two  con- 
nected tul>es  capped  by  small  ear-piecea 

Bindweb  (bInd'webX  n.  In  anat.  the  con- 
nective tissue  uniting  the  gray  cellular  with 
the  white  fibrous  matter  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord;  neuroglia. 

Bioblast  (bi'o-blast).  n.  [Or.  bios,  life,  and 
biasios,  a  germ.  ]  In  bvA.  a  minute  mass  of 
transparent,  amorphous  protoplasm  having 
formative  power. 

Biodynamio  (bi'd-di-nam''ikX  a.  [Or.  bios, 
life,  and  dynamis,  force.  ]  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  vital  force,  power,  or  energy. 

Biogenesist,  Biogenist  (bi-d-len'e-sist.  bl- 
oj'e-nlat),  n.  One  who  favours  the  theory  of 
biogenesis. 

BiOgeny  (bi-oj'e-niX  n.  Same  as  Biogenesis. 
Huxley. 

BiograpbeeCbl-og'ra-fe"),  n.  One  whose  life 
has  l>een  written;  the  subject  of  a  bio- 
graphy. 

There  is  too  much  of  the  biographer  in  it  (Foster's 
Lt/e  ^Dickens),  and  not  enough  of  the  biographe*. 

Athettteum. 

Biomagnetic (brd-magneV'ik).  a.  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  biomagnetism. 

Biomagnetism  (blomsg'net-izm).  n.  [Or. 
bios,  lire,  and  E.  magnetism.]  Same  as  Ani- 
mal Magnetism.    See  under  Maqnbtism. 

Biometry  (bi-om'et-riX  n.  [Or.  bios,  life, 
and  metron,  a  measure.]  The  measurement 
of  life ;  speciflcally,  the  calculation  of  the 
probable  duration  of  human  life. 

BioplastiO  (bi-d-plas'tik),  a.  Same  as  Bio- 
plasmie. 

BiramouB  (bi-ri'mus),  a.  [L.  prefix  bi,  two. 
twice,  and  ramus,  a  branch.]  Possessing  or 
consisting  of  two  branches;  dividing  mto 
two  branches,  as  the  limbs  of  cirripedes. 
H.  A.  Nicholson. 

Bircb  (b^rchX  v- 1.  To  beat  or  punish  with  a 
birch  rod. 

There  I  was  birched,  there  I  was  bred. 
There  like  a  little  Adam  fed 
From  Learning's  woeful  tree.  Hoed. 

Bird-baiting  (b«rd'bat-ingX  n.  The  catch- 
ing of  birds  with  clap-neta.    Fielding. 

Biscacba  (biskA'cha).  n.  Same  as  Viseachti. 

Biabop.  [add.]  One  of  the  pieces  in  the 
game  of  chess,  having  its  upper  section 
carved  into  the  shape  of  a  mitre. 

Blabopsbip  (bish'up-shipX  n.  Same  as 
BUhopdoin.    Milton. 

Bitbelam  O^i'thS-izmX  n.  [L.  prefix  hi,  two, 
twice,  and  E.  theiem.]  A  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  two  Oods. 

Bitter  (bit'terX  v.t.  To  make  bitter;  to  give 
a  bitter  taste  to. 

Would  not  horse-aloes  bitter  it  (beer)  as  wellT 

Dr.  H'olcpt. 


Biacadia  Q>is-krchaX  n.  Same  as  Viaoadi^ 
Black-back  (blak'bakX  n.  The  great  black- 
backed  gull  {Larus  marinus).  Eingsley, 
Black-beart  (blakOiftrtX  n.  a  species  of 
cherry  of  many  varieties,  so  called  from  the 
fruit  being  heart-shaped  and  having  a  skin 
nearly  black. 

The  unnetted  blacJt-Meartt  ripen  dark. 

All  thine,  against  the  garden  wall.      Tennyson. 

Blastide  (blas'^d),  n.  [Or.  blastos.  a  genn. 
and  eidos,  resemblance.]  In  bioL  a  minute 
clear  space  on  the  segments  of  the  fecun- 
dated ovum  of  an  organism,  which  is  the 
primary  indication  of  the  cytoblaat  or  nu- 
cleus. 

BlastOgenesiB  (bIas-t6-Jen'e-6isX  n.  [Gr 
blastos,  a  germ,  and  genesis,  generation.]  In 
biol.  reproduction  by  gemmation  or  budding. 

Blastomere  (blas'td-m^rX  n.  [Or.  UoMos.b. 
germ,  and  meros,  a  portion.]  In  bioL  a  por- 
tion of  fecundated  protoplasm  which  di- 
vides from  other  parts  of  the  ovum  after 
impregnation,  and  may  remain  united  as  a 
single  cell-aggregate,  or  some  or  all  of  which 
may  become  separate  organisma 

Blaatoapbere  (blas'td-afgrX  n.  [Or.  bUuios. 
a  germ,  and  E.  sphere.]  In  biol.  the  hollow 
globe  or  sphere  originating  from  the  forma- 
tion of  blastomeres  on  the  periphery  c^  an 
impregnated  ovum. 

BlastOBtyle  (blas'td-stnx  ».  [Or.  bUnUm,  a 
germ,  and  stylos,  a  column]  A  term  ^ 
plied  by  Prof.  AUman  to  certain  coltunn- 
shaped  zooids  in  the  Hydrozoa  which  atv 
destined  to  produce  generative  buds. 

Blepbaria  (blefar-isX  n.  [Or.  blepkaris,  an 
eyelash,  referring  to  the  long  filaments  pro- 
ceeding from  the  fina]  A  genus  of  fishes 
allied  to  the  mackerel  and  the  dorr,  and 
including  the  hair-finned  dorv  (B.  ennihai, 
a  fish  found  on  the  Atlantic  shores  of  N<ffth 
America. 

Bloke  (bldkX  n.    Same  as  Bloak. 

Blondnesa  (blond'nesX  n.  The  state  of  belnc 
blond:  fairness.  '  With  this  infantine  6tofiA- 
ness  showing  so  much  ready  self-jKwscased 
grace.'    Oeorge  Eliot. 

Bloodgniltlesa  (blud'gilt-lesX  a.  Free  from 
the  guilt  or  crime  of  shedding  blood,  or 
murder.     Walpole. 

Bloused  (bloustX  p.  'and  a.  Wearing  a 
blouse.  'A  blousm  and  bearded  FYeuch- 
man  or  two.'    Kingsley. 

Blowing  a>ld'ingX  n.  Same  as  Blowen.  *0d 
a  lark  with  black-eyed  Sal  (his  blowing).' 
Byron. 

Blustery  (blus't«r-{).  a.  BlnsteriuR :  blus- 
terous: raging;  noisy.  '  A  hoUow,  blustery, 
pusillanimous,  and  unsound  one  (charac- 
terX'    Carlyle. 

Boart  (bdrt),  n.    Same  as  Bort. 

Bock-beer,  Bock-bier  (bok'bSr),  n  ror. 
bock'bier,  buck  or  goat  beer,  so  called,  it  b 
said,  from  mailing  its  consumers  prance  and 
tumble  about  like  a  buck  or  s  goat  ]  A  double 
strong  variety  of  lager-beer,  cUrker  in  ookmr 
than  the  ordinary  kinds,  less  bitter  in  taste, 
and  considerably  more  intoxicating. 

Bomarea  (bo-rarr6-a),  n.  A  genus  of  araa- 
ryllidaceous  twining  plants,natiTes  of  South 
America.    See  Salsilla. 

Bond,  [add]  The  state  of  being  deposited 
or  placed  in  a  bonded  warehouse  or  store; 
as.  tea  and  wine  still  in  bond. 

Bone-caye  (bdnlcivx  n.  A  care  in  whidi 
are  found  biones  of  extinct  animals^  aome- 
times  together  with  the  bones  of  man  or 
other  traces  of  his  contemporaneous  exist- 
ence. 

Bone-glue  (bdn'glfi),  n.  An  inferior  kind  of 
glue  obtained  from  bonea 

Boobyiam  (bd'bi-izmX  n.  The  state  or  qva- 
lity  of  being  a  booby;  stupidity;  fooliahnesa 
'  Lamentable  ignorance  and  booMsm  on  the 
stage  of  a  private  theatre.'    Duiens. 

Booldng-clerk  (bitk'ingklllrkX  n.  The  clerk 
or  official  who  supplies  passenpen  witli 
tickets  at  a  booking-office. 

Bookwrlgbt(bnk'ritXn.  A  writer  of  books; 
an  author:  a  term  of  slight  contempt. 
Kingsley. 

B00t-8t0bklnc  (bdt'stok-ingX  n.  A  lane 
stocking  whicn  covers  the  leg  like  a  jack- 
boot '  His  boot-stockings  coming  high  sihove 
the  knees.'    Southey. 

BorOglyoeride  (b6-r6-gli's*-ridX  n.  An 
antiseptic  compound  introduced  by  Prof. 
Barfl,  consisting  of  02  parts  of  glycerine  u> 
62  parts  of  boracic  acid,  to  which  is  added» 
when  used  to  preserve  meat,  oysters,  milk. 
eggn.  Ac,  about  fifty  times  its  weight  m 

Bottle-benied  (botl-bel-lidX  a.  Havhif  ■ 
belly  shaped  like  a  bottle;  having  a  swvU- 


F&te,  fllr,  fat.  ft^ll;       mS,  met.  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mdve;       tube,  tub,  boU;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      J,  8c  fqr 
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ing  out  prominent  belljr.  'Some  choleric, 
bottU-beUied,  old  tpider.'    IT.  Irvitty. 

Bottlar  (botlAr).  n.  One  who  bottlefl;  epe- 
ciflcally,  one  whose  occupAtion  it  is  to  pat 
liquors,  as  wine,  spirits,  ale,  iLc ,  into  bottles, 
and  sell  the  bottled  liquor. 

BOQlll  (bou),  v.L  To  cover  over  or  shade 
with  boughs. 

A  niotsy  tracks  all  over  b0tighHt 
For  lulf  a  mile  or  more.  C^Uriigt, 

Bonlevttraament  (bol-vers-m^h),  n.  (Fr.] 
The  act  of  overthrowing  or  overturning; 
the  state  of  being  overthrown  or  overturned; 
overthrow;  overturn;  subversion;  hence, 
generally,  convulsion  or  confusion. 

Bowitrliig-brldg6(b6'strlng-briJ),n.  Same 
as  T^nMwn-brid/Qt. 

Boi^  n.  [add.]  The  phrase  to  ht  in  O^it 
wrong  box  has,  it  seems»  a  respectable  anti- 
quity. 

It  you  win  hear  how  St  AugusUoe  expounded! 
that  place,  you  shall  perceive  that  wu  art  in  m 
wrong  b«x.  Ridley  ( 1 554). 

I  perceive  that  you  and  Imreina  wrwMr  box. 

y.  UdaUd^). 

Boyoott  (boilcotX  vX  [From  Captain  Boy- 
eoU,  an  Irish  landlord,  the  first  prominent 
victim  of  the  system.  ]  To  combine  in  re- 
fusing to  work  to,  to  buy  or  sell  with,  or  in 
f;eneral  to  give  assistance  to,  or  have  deal- 
ngs  with.on  account  of  difference  of  opinion 
or  the  like  in  social  and  political  matters: 
a  word  introduced  under  the  auspices  of 
the  lAud  League  in  Ireland  in  1880. 


Boycotting  was  not  only  used  to  punish  evicting 
landlords  and  agents,  tenants  guilty  of  paving  rent, 
and  tradesmen  who  ventured  to  hold  dealings  with 


those  against  whom  the  League  had  pronounced  its 
anathema ;  but  the  League  was  now  strong  enough 
to  use  this  means  as  an  instrument  of  extending  Tu 
organization  and  filling  its  coffers.  Shopkeepers  who 
refused  to  join  and  subscribe  received  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  would  be  deprived  of  their  custom : 
recalcitrant  farmers  found  themselves  without  a  mar* 
kec  for  their  crops  and  cattle. 

Annual  RtgisUr  (1880). 

Bragg,  [add.]  1.  In  its  colloquial  and  slang 
senses  the  use  of  the  word  is  by  no  means 
modem;  namely,  (a)  money. 

We  should  scorn  each  bribing  varlefs  brmss. 

Bp.HaU, 
<6)  Impudence;  shamelessness. 

She  in  her  defence  made  him  appear  such  a  rogue 
that  the  chief  Justice  wondered  he  had  the  breus  to 
appear  in  a  court  of  Justice.  Rogtr  North. 

2.  fl.  The  brass  musical  instruments  in  a 
band  or  orchestra. 
Sread-baakot  (bred'bas-ket),  n.    l.  A  pa- 

Eier  mAch^  or  metal  tray  used  for  holding 
read  at  table.— 2.  The  stomach.    [Slang] 

Another  came  up  to  second  him,  but  1  let  drive  at 
the  mark,  made  the  soup-maigre  rumble  in  bis  bread' 
basket,  and  laid  him  sprawling.  Foote. 

Braadwlnner  (bred'win'Sr),  n.  One  who 
works  for  the  support  of  himself  or  of  him- 
self and  a  family ;  a  member  of  that  section 
of  the  community  whose  earnings  support 
both  themselves  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

Braedl-blOOk  (brech'blokX  n.  A  movable 
piece  at  the  breech  of  a  breech-loading  gun 
which  is  withdrawn  for  the  insertion  of  the 
charge  and  closed  before  firing  to  receive 
the  impact  of  the  recoil.    B.  n.  Kniaht 

Breech-plxi,  Braeoh-iorew  (brech'pin. 
brdch'skrO),  n.  A  plug  screwed  into  the 
rear  end  of  the  barrel  of  a  breech-loading 
firearm  forming  the  bottom  of  the  charge 
chamber.     E.  H.  Knight 

Broedl-alght  (brSch'wt),  n.  The  graduated 
sight  at  the  breech  of  a  gim.  which,  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  front  sight,  serves  to  aim 
the  gun  at  an  objeci    E.  H.  Knight 

Brlar-root  (bri'dr-rdtX  n.  [The  first  part  of 
this  word  is  a  corruption  of  Fr.  bruuire, 
heath.  ]  Th  ?  root  of  the  white  heath,  a  shrub 
often  growiug  to  a  large  size.  The  roots 
are  gathered  extensively  in  the  south  of 
France  and  in  Corsica  for  the  purpose  of 
being  made  into  the  tobacco-pipes  now  so 
much  used  under  the  name  of  briar -root 
pipes. 

mc-4-torao  (brik-a-brakX  n.  [Fr.  Accrrd- 
ing  to  Littr^  based  on  the  phrase  de  brie  et 
de  broe^  by  hook  or  by  crook,  brie  being  an 
old  word  meaning  a  kind  of  trap  for  catch- 
ing birds.  Ac,  and  broe,  a  pitcher  or  jug. 
Brie-dbrae  would  therefore  be  literally  06- 
lects  collected  by  hook  or  crook.]  A  col- 
lection of  objects  having  a  certain  interest 
or  value  from  their  rarity,  antiquity,  or  the 
like,  as  old  furniture,  plate,  china,  curio- 
sities; articles  of  vertu. 

Two  things  only  jarred  on  his  eye  in  his  hurried 
glance  round  the  room ;  there  was  too  much  bric-Jk- 
brae,  and  too  otany  flowers.  N.  Kingaiey. 


Brldgeletg  (briJlesX  a.  Without  a  bridge; 
not  capable  of  being  spanned  as  by  a  bridge. 
*  BridgtUu  \Xd<b:    Southey. 

Briatol  Milk.  A  mixed  beverage  of  which 
sherry  is  the  chief  ingredient  'Plenty  of 
brave  wine,  and  above  all  Bristol  tmlk.' 
Pepyt,  'A  rich  beverage  made  of  the  best 
Spanish  wine,  and  celebrated  over  the  whole 
kingdom  as  BrisUd  milk.'    MacaiUay. 

Broach-tnmer  (brdch't«r-n6r).  n.  A  menial 
whose  occupation  it  is  to  turn  a  broach ;  a 
turnspit 

Dishwasher  and  broaeh-tumer,  loon  I  to  me 
Thou  imellest  all  of  kitchen  as  before. 

Tennyson. 

Bromtfir  (bronz'i-fl),  v.  t  To  represent  in  a 
bronxefigure  or  statue;  to  cast  In  bronze. 

St  Michael  descending  upon  the  Fiend  has  been 
caught  and  bronMified  ImsX.  as  he  lighted  on  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo.  Thackeray. 

Broom  (brttm).  v.t  To  sweep,  or  clear  away, 
as  with  a  broom.  'The  poor  old  workpeople 
brooming  away  the  fallen  leaves.'  Tluuk- 
eray. 

BramoOB  (brO'mus).  a.  [L.  bnuna,  the  win- 
ter season.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  win- 
ter; hence,  foggy;  misty;  dull  and  sunless; 
as,  a  brumotu  climate. 

Bmahman  (brush'man),  n.    A  painter. 

How  difficult  in  artists  to  allow 

To  brother  brushmen  even  a  grain  of  merit  I 

Dr.  lyoteot. 

BniS(|uerle(briisk-r6>  [Fr.]  Sameas£ni«ik- 
ne$». 

Dorothea  looked  straight  before  her.  and  spoke 
with  cold  brusquerie.  George  EltoL 

Babble  and  Squeak.  A  dish  consisting  of 
fried  beef  and  cabbage :  probably  so  caUed 
from  the  sounds  made  during  flying.  Some- 
times alio  used  contemptuously  tor  some- 
thing specious,  deceptive,  worthless. 

Rank  and  title  I  bubble  and  squeak  I    No  I  not  half 


•o  good  as  bubble  and  squeak:  English  beef  and 
good  cabbage.  But  foreign  rank  and  title ;  foreign 
cabbi^e  and  beef  I  foreign  m«M^  and  foreign  someak. 


Ld.  L^on. 

Bacotnatory  (buk'sin-a-to-ri),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  buccinator  or  trumpeter's 
muscle.  'The  bMoanaiory  muscles  along 
his  cheeks.'    Sterne. 

Boll -dog.  [add.  J  1.  A  cant  name  for  a 
pistol :  compare  Barlcer. 

'  I  have  always  a  brace  of  bull-dogs  about  me.' . . . 
So  laying,  be  exhibited  a  very  handsome,  highly 
finished,  and  richly  mounted  patr  of  pistols. 

Sir  l*^.  Seott. 

2.  A  bailiff. 

I  seat  for  a  couple  of  bull-dogs,  and  arrested  him. 

Farqtthar. 

Bulldoze  (bttl'ddz),  V.t  1.  To  administer  a 
dozen  strokes  of  a  bull  whip  or  cowhide  to. 
a  mode  of  summaiy  punishment  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States,  where  the  action 
of  the  law  was  considered  too  slack  or  dila- 
tory.—2.  To  intimidate  at  elections,  as  ne- 
groes by  the  whites,  to  influence  their  votes; 
hence,  to  exercise  political  influence  on  in 
any  way.  [Becent  American  political  slane.  ] 

BuudOier  (burdta-^r).  n.  One  who  bml- 
dozes. 

Burlap  (b^i^pX  ^  ^  coarse,  heavy,  textile 
fabric  of  Jute,  flax,  manilla,  or  hemp  used 
for  bags  or  wrappers.  A  superior  quality  is 
sometunes  manufactured  and  made  Into 
cnrtaina 

Bumet-sazlfirace  (b^i^net-sak'si-fr&J),  n. 
Pimpinella  Samfraga.    See  Pimpdiklla. 

Burrower  (bu'ro-^r).  n.  One  who  burrows; 
specifically,  an  animal,  such  as  the  rabbit, 
which  excavates  and  inhabits  burrows  or 
holes  in  the  earth;  a  burrowing  animal 

Butch  (bQch),  e.e.    To  butcher.    [Eare.] 

Take  thy  huge  oflal  and  white  liver  hence, 

Or  in  a  twinkling  of  this  true  blue  steel 

I  shall  be  butcmng  thee  from  nape  to  rump. 

SirH.  Taylor. 

Butter-weight  (but'^-wit),  n.  More  than 
full  weight ;  a  larger  or  more  liberal  allow- 
ance than  is  usuu  or  stipulated  for:  from 
an  old  local  custom  of  allowing  18  to  ^  or 
to  the  pound  of  butter.    SwiS^ 

Butthom  (but'thom),  ?».  [The  first  part  of 
the  word  is  probably  the  bxti  of  halihut,  the 
second  part  from  its  spiny  surface.]  A  kind 
of  star-fish,  A«(ena«  atimntuica.  SeeSXAK- 
FI8H. 

Buyable  (bl'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being  bought 
or  of  being  obtained  for  money. 

The  spiritual  fire  which  is  in  that  man  ...  is  not 
buyeMe  nor  saleable.  Carlyle. 

By-product  (bl'prod-uktX  n.  A  secondary 
or  additional  product;  something  produced, 
as  in  the  course  of  a  manufacture,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  principal  product  or  material; 
as,  wood-tar  is  obtained  as  a  by-ftrod%uit  in 
the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  for  the 
manufactoreof  wood-vinegar  or  wood-«pirit 


C. 


Oabinet  (kabln-et).  a.  Confidential;  secret; 
private.  In  accordance  with  this  sense  the 
term  eaJbinet  council  was  long  in  general  use 
before  it  became  specifically  applied  in  po- 
liUca. 

Those  are  cabinet  counciU 
And  not  to  be  communicated.        Massinger, 

Others  stiU  gape  t'  antidpate 

The  ai^/ff«r designs  of  Fate.     Hudibras. 

Oacao-butter  (ka-k&'d-but-«r},  n.  The  oil 
expressed  from  the  seeds  of  the  chocolate- 
tree  (7Aeo6ro7mi  Caetui\    See  Caoao. 

Cacodoxy  (kak'6-dok-si),  n.  [Gr.  kakoe,  bad, 
and  doota,  doctrine.]  A  false  or  wrong 
opinion  or  opinions;  erroneous  doctrine,  es- 
pecially in  matters  of  religion;  heresy. 

UlCOgaJBtric  (kak'd-gas-tr&X  a-  [Or.  kako; 
bad.  and  gattir,  the  stomach.]  Pertaining 
to  a  disordered  stomach  or  dyspepsia;  dys- 
peptic. 'The  woes  that  chequer  this  imper- 
fect oaeogastrie  state  of  existence.'  CariyU. 

Oadre  (ka-dr).  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  quadrum,  a 
square.]  A  list  of  the  commissioned  and 
non-commissioned  ofllcers  of  a  regiment 
forming  the  staff;  the  skeleton  of  a  regi- 
ment; the  staff. 

Cssurigm  (se'z^r-izm).  n.  A  system  of  gov- 
ernment resembling  that  of  a  Cceaar  or  em- 
peror; despotic  sway  exercised  by  one  who 
has  been  put  in  power  by  the  popular  will; 
imperialism. 

CalL  [add.]  Also,  calf -skin  leather;  as,  a 
book  Dound  in  eau. 

Calf-love  (kafluvX  n.  A  youthful,  romantic 
passion  or  affection,  as  opposed  to  a  serious, 
lasting  attachment  or  love. 

It's  a  girl's  fancy,  just,  a  kind  o'  calf-love;  let  it  go 
by.  i£rs.  Gaskell. 

Oallf^ogity  (ka-lijl-nos^'i-ti).  n.  Same  as 
CaUginousneu. 

I  dare  not  ask  the  oracles;  I  prefer  a  cheerful 
ealiginosity,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  might  sav. 

George  Bliot. 

Oaloreioenoe  (kal-o-res'ens),  n.  [L.  calen't 
heat  1  In  phy»%e$,  the  transmutation  of  heat 
rays  into  others  of  higher  refrangibility ;  a 
peculiar  transmutation  of  the  invisible  cal- 
orific rays,  observable  beyond  the  red  rays 
of  the  spectrum  of  solar  and  electric  light, 
into  visiole  luminous  rays,  by  passing  them 
through  a  solution  of  iodine  in  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  which  intercepts  the  luminous 
rays  and  transmits  the  calorific.  The  latter, 
when  brought  to  a  focus,  produce  a  heat 
strong  enough  to  ignite  combustible  sub- 
stances, and  to  heat  up  metals  to  incandes- 
cence; the  less  refnmgible  caloriflc  rays 
being  converted  into  rays  of  higher  refran- 
gibility, whereby  they  become  luminous. 

Calotte  (ka-lof),  n.  [Fr.]  A  skull-cap;  es- 
pecially, a  skull-cap  worn  by  ecclesiastica 

CAlOtypiSt  (kal'o-tfp-ist).  n.  One  who  takes 
photographs  by  the  calotype  process:  in  the 
extract  used  loosely  and  equivalent  to  pho- 
tographer. 

I  imprint  her  fast 
On  the  void  at  last. 
As  the  sun  does  whom  he  will 
By  the  caloty fists  skill         Browning. 

Cameitree  (ka-mes'tr&t),  n.  In  logiCy  a  mne- 
monic word  designating  a  syllogism  of  the 
second  figure,  having  a  universal  afilrmative 
maior  premiss,  a  universal  negative  minor, 
and  a  universal  ne^tive  conclusion. 

Campaign  (kam-pan').  v.e.  To  employ  in 
campaigns.  'An  old  soldier  .  .  .  wlio  had 
been  eampaigiud,  and  worn  out  to  death  in 
the  service.'    Sterne. 

Candlewood  (kan'dl-wud).  n.  The  wood  of 
a  West  Indian  resinous  tree,  Amyrie  bal- 
tamifera.    Called  also  Bhodenvood. 

Caanabin  (kan'na-bin),  n.  A  poisonous  retf  n 
extracted  from  hemp,  by  exhausting  tlie 
bruised  plant  (Cannabis  indiea)  with  alco- 
hol. To  this  resin  are  due  the  narcotic 
effects  of  hashish  or  bhang.    See  Bhamo. 

fif^ftpii^^i^  n.  [add.]  An  animal  that  eats 
the  flesh  of  members  of  its  own  or  kindred 
species. 

They  (worms)  are  cannibals,  for  the  two  halves  of 
a  deacl  worm  placed  in  two  of  the  pots  were  dragged 
into  the  burrows  and  gnawed.  Dat  wtn. 

Canoeiit,  Canoist  (ka-ntyist),  n.  One  who 
practises  the  paddling  of  a  canoe;  one  skilled 
in  the  management  of  a  canoe. 

Oa]lStiOkt(kan'stik).nw  AcandleaUck.  Shak, 
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C»per-iBnrm(ki'ptr-ip6r]).n.  SoeSpCHO 
CwitallLap^l-tal),  o.l.  To  lumlih  or  croi 
i^lt  ■  cBpltsl,  u  ■  pniar  or  column.     "T 


Capltallnn  nuM-UI-li 
haTing  capital  or  proj 


ipilalUd  with  gliding.'  Char- 

Um),  n.    Themwol 
iftTtj:  powHion  Dl 


CubniMOikrlia-retXD'.  Tocombtne  wlih 
carbon  or  a  compound  or  it;  ipeclacally.  to 
iaturato^  ai  iDflammable  Tapour,  bj  paulng 
It  UirouKh  or  over  a  liquW  hvilrocarbou,  (ot 
thepurpowof  IntenBlfylng  tfi«  lUurulDatlng 
power.     B.  H.  Xa^ht 

Oarburetor  (ItHrTiu-rot-er).  n.    An  appar- 


Cirtnirln 

bunt,  lu  Siipp. 
C&nlsr  (Mti-it'. 
oflrUh  rebels.  ■( 


■Ung  po.vpr.     K  H  R 
MfMi'btt.riz)...!. 


Canloiitia(in(>'-dora-li).n,pt.  (Or.iardoji. 
-  '<•<-"•    — d  p*BO(I,  to  eaLI    Ealan  of 


ihlMlet:  bence,  <t 


Cailiut,  n.  [WW,]  In  loot.  ■  proipiiieot 
meilian  ridge  or  keel  Id  Uie  itemaiu  of  all 
Slitting  birds  eicept  the  Cureorea. 

wltb  carnage  or  ilaugh  tered  bodlea.  '  TbBt 
canuurad  plain, '    Saathty. 

Oamul*,!  CAmuyt  (lur'ni-ri).  n.    |L. 

ram.  earait.  Oeah  |  A  bune-boutc  attached 
toaehunh or burinl. place:  LhaTuel-hoiue. 
OamAMI  (Ur'Dit).a.   Invettcd  wither  em- 


tMlfUr'ni 
Id  in  ilwh:  1 

«>tract  a*  U  the  in 


re  prlrti 


Oarpentar  O'lr'pen- 


practlie  carpentry. 


CARiaCB-eomptm;  (kai'rij-lium  pa  nil.  n. 
People  who  ireu  (belr  carriage*:  thuH 
wealthy  people  who  pay  vlaltt,  Ac.,  in  their 


CutU«*d<kar'rl]d),a. 


<£uii^,n 


■A°ncle^t''™(X"J^' 


equivalent  ot  catUt  lu  I 


1  applied  to 
e  following  pai. 


«  (kit'trat).  n.  One  who  hai  been 
1,  gelded. or  emaaculated:  a^iLiiuch- 
mtkaih'u-alliml,  n.  The  doctrine 
tbatalllhiugieilel  or  that  all  even  tebeppen 
by  chance,  Uiat  ti,  with  an  efficient,  Intelll- 
mnt  canie,  and  without  dealgn. 
Cuiulllt0iaih'fl-al-l9l).n.  Ob*  who  belle  v«i 
In  the  doctrine  of  caiuallim. 
OataclriIIim(kat'a-klli-inlet).n,  Onewho 
bellevn  that  many  Importantgeolugical  pbe- 

nte,  Ar.  lat,  1*11;       mi.  met  htr;       pi 


{IatApiiltlBr(kat'a-] 


are  due  to  cilaetrophee  or  eudden.  violent 
physical  csuwi.  rather  than  to  contlnuoiu 

CathMd  (kat^taud),  il     The  gUte  of  being 

Cat-ttarme  (kafUm).  n.  Teutrium  *«™™. 

the  gennanden.  formerly  need  In  medicine. 
CanUC«r (k|tk'«r), n.  [FeThapaiocalladrrom 
being  regarded  a>  keeping  all  tight,  keeping 
out  the  wet  ]  A  dram ;  a  gloaa  or  other 
unall  quantity  ot  aplrlta     [Stang.] 


CanwtlonUt  (k(>-"'»lion-iit),  n.    One  whi 

ottbelawolcnuutlon. 
CailB«nM(k6.z4i),  n.    (Fr.  from  cower,  ti 
conrerae.]    A  email  tola  or  lettee  tor  teat 

CaTO-illEvo  (k»'>8-r*  ie-i'v6),  n.    [It]    Ii 
KuJp.  a  kind  ul  relief  in  which  the  hlghei 


original  etone.  Sculpture  of  thli  kind 
much  employed  In  the  decoration  of 
walle  o(  Egyptian  Umplee.  __ 

C«lt«(>>-«'baorthi-i'b*l,n.  [Sp  ]  The> 
cotton  tree  (Bombax  Ciilnn    See  BOUBJ 

Celadon  (eeVa-don).  n.     A  wft.  pale,  i 


CsUolold  (■ei;iu.Icld).  n. 


reduced  by  acldt  to  p] 
ImnienKhy'drauIlcprei 


C«ii(Hnin7(>^i]cg'a-mi),n.   SameaiCnn 
CanUl  (Bcn'tal),  o.   [L  « 


CentamTlnto.  ladd.t  Abodyof 


CSMbrailMaWrt-bral-liro).  n.  InjHj/iAot. 
the  theory  or  doctrine  that  all  mental  opera- 
tlona  artte  from  the  activity  of  the  cerebrum 

OareIinllrt(ier'«-bra]-ltt),  <L  Onewhoholdi 


t£be.  tub,  bull: 


lamllyot  Uiarda, with  long.  nako.likebodiM^ 

In  iranarena  basde  which  do  not  overlap. 

All  the  memben  of  the  group  are  Antericiiti 

H.A  Nicluilton. 
duklcopmte  (kal-ko-pint).  n.  lOr.taUo. 

copper,  and  prrMt.  from  jmr.  Are. )  Yellow 

or  copper  pyrito.    See  under  TvUTts. 
dumcwy.  [add.)  A  pugilietlc  term  ler  the 

position  fit  an  opponent's  bead  when  It  li 


»  figuratively  uied  of  an  av 


,    [add.l-ro  Bul  a 
0  mislead:  te  deceit 


duplet  (chapnetX  «-«.  To  crown  or  sdoni 
with  a  chaplet.  'His  forehead  ckojilftid 
green  with  wreath*  hm>.'    Browninff. 

CIUiPteT,  e.f.    [add  I    To  divide  or  arrante 

Chattliwu  (clial'tl-net).  n.     The  qnalii)  or 
•tste  of  being  chatty;  talkativeiieu 
CtuiQTlnlHt  (ihA'vln-let).  n.     A  penoD  bi- 


jhsase,  n.    (add.)   The  InSated  appcannn 

of  a  gown  or  petticoat  resulting  rrumwUh-l- 


ing  from  chemical  action:  galvanism:  ilse. 
pertaining  to  chemical  action  resulting  troni 
electricity. 

CIteiiiDmiOili(keni-o>-mfi'sls),  n.  [Protu 
cAeuv- lncA<iaii[>v.  and  Muiofii  ]  Chcnilcil 
action  acting  through  in  Intervcidug  ueoi- 

01ieino«inotle(keia-oe-raot'ik),  a.    Fertaln- 

'TMl'lllli   ( 

tiud.  on  tyL_   ._  .. 

Children  gcDcnilly. 

klnl  and  ehOdkitul '    COrij/tt. 
CUaken  (chlngk'irrX  u.  pf    Coin:  money 

[Slang.  1 

CblTOKnphoioplile  (ki'rA  gnra-torit).  • 

lOr.  eneir.  the  hand,  ffrapho.  to  write.  sPiL 
■opAoi,  wUe.J  An  expert  In  chirographj:  a 
Judge  ol  handwriting     itiiipifn'.    [Rare.] 

hand,  and  Uind.  to  hold  outl    Inpoaltluo 

CMvtJrefqiM  |>hl»%l.reaki  a.  [Fr,  Aet- 
altntque.]    Pertaining  to  chivalry;  chlvsl- 


-   „.  •ri/Uoi,  a  pig.] 

ChMFOpotMntU  (ker-fi-pot'amuil,  n.  (Or 
cAoirof,  a  hM.  and  polamoa,  a  river  |  A 
genus  of  losBil  ungulato  quadrupeds  of  thr 

found  In  the  ^paum  beds  ol  Montmartrr. 

OUOkej  (chBk'l).  o.  1.  Hame  as  CAoty  - 
1.  Inclined  to  choke:  having  s  choking  icu 
satlon  In  the  throat.     [CoUoql 


CIli)nLl,4.  (odd.]— Oorol  smmo,  achairh 
■ervlce  ol  eong:  said  to  be  partly  chonl  when 
inly  canticle*,  hymni.  &l.,  are  cbtated  or 
Id  v*oUv  choral  when.  In  oddlUon 
I,  the  veralclea.  rasponca.  Ac.  arv 


S« 


il.  pound:       n.  Sc  alniiM;      J,  Sc  b]r- 
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.  by  the  watchtoen't  rmp> 


He  was  not  disturbed 
per»  or  dap'Sttchs, 

Clastic  ( kUt^Uk  \  a  [Or.  kUxHM,  brokeD.  ] 
Relating  to  what  may  be  taken  to  pieces ; 
as.  ekutie  anatomy,  the  art  of  putting  to- 
gether or  taking  apart  the  pieces  of  a  mani- 
kin. 

Clergy,  n.  [add.]  Persons  connected  with 
the  clerical  profession  or  the  religious  or- 
ders. 

I  found  the  eUrgy  in  penerml  persons  of  moderate 
minds  and  decorous  manners ;  I  include  the  seculars 
and  regulars  of  botb  sexes.  Bnrke. 

dergywoman  (kl^r^ji-wQ-manX  vt  A  wo- 
man connected  with  the  clergy  or  belonging 
to  a  clergyman's  family. 

From  the  cUrgywQmtn  of  Windham  down  to  the 
charwomen  the  question  was  discussed. 

Mrt.  OHpkant. 

Clsrachlal (kldrO'ki-alX a.  [Qt.  kUrmtehia 
—kUrot,  a  lot.  and  edid,  to  have. )  Pertain- 
ing to  a  kind  of  colonial  land  settlement 


Gbrlftdom  (kris'dum),  n.  I1ie  rule  or 
service  of  Christ,  whose  service  is  perfect 
freedom.    [Rare.] 

They  know  the  ifrief  of  men  without  its  wisdom ; 

Tbey  sink  in  man's  despair  without  its  calm ; 
Are  sUves,  without  the  liberty  in  Christdcm. 

E.  B.  Brormning. 

CliroilUktllin(krd'ma-tizm),n.  1.  Chromatic 
aberration.  See  Abbrration,  S.— 2.  Same 
as  CAromitfik 

CliroillopllOt08Taphy(kr6'm6-f6-tog"ra-fl). 
n.  The  art  or  process  of  producing  coloured 
photographic  pictures.    See  Chromattpb. 

(niromotypograpliy  (kr6'md tipog^ra-fll 
n.  Typography  in  colours;  the  art  of  print- 
ing with  type  in  various  colours. 

CiiromoxylogTaphy  (kr6'niddIog^ra-flX 
»».  The  art  or  process  of  producing  wood 
f n^avinn  in  various  colours. 

duyBanlllne  (kris-an'i-lln).  n.  [Or.  ehryioi, 
gold,  and  £.  aniiiHe]  (CaoHifN,.)  A  beau- 
tiful yellow  colouring  matter  obtafned  as  a 
secondary  product  in  the  preparation  of  ros- 
aniline.  and  considered  a  splendid  dve  for 
silk  and  wool.    Called  also  AnUine  YtUow. 

Clixytopliyll  (kri8'6-ai).  n.  [Or.  ehrvio$, 
gold,  and  phyUoti^  a  leaf.]  The  bright  golden 
yellow  culuuring  matter  of  plants ;  xantho- 
phyll. 

Cbthonopliagla,  Chthonoptaacy  (thon-6- 

r&'Ji-a,  tho-nof  a-ji),n.  {Qt.ehihim,  ehthonoi. 
earth,  and  phagd,  to  eat]  Dirt- eating; 
cachexia  Africana.    See  DlRT-XATnfQ. 

OiOlaUnin,t  n.  Same  as  Siototoun.  Chauesr. 

Ctrounmutate  (s^r-kum-nO't&t),  v.i.  [L.  etr- 
etim,  round,  and  nuto,  freq.  from  ntio,  to 
nod]  To  nod  or  turn  round;  specifically, 
in  bot  to  move  round  in  a  more  or  less  clr- 
colar  or  elliptical  path :  said  of  the  stem 
and  other  organs  of  a  plant    See  CIROUM • 

HUTATIOH. 

It  will  be  shown  that  apparently  erery  growing 
part  of  every  plant  is  continually  cireumMutaHng, 
though  often  on  a  small  scale.  DarmiH. 

dromnnutation  (s^rlcum-nQ-t&^shon),  n. 
A  nodding  or  inclining  round  about ;  speci- 
fically, in  bot.  the  continuous  motion  of  every 
part  or  organ  of  every  plant,  in  which  it  de* 
scribes  irregular  elliptical  or  oval  figures ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  apex  of  a  stem,  after 

Sointing  in  one  direction  commonly  moves 
ack  to  the  opposite  side,  not.  however,  re- 
turning along  the  same  line.  While  describ- 
ing such  figitfes.  the  apex  often  travels  in  a 
xigsag  line,  or  makes  small  subordinate  loops 
or  triangles. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  at  present  conclude  that  in- 
creased growth  first  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the 
other,  is  a  secondary  effect,  and  that  the  increased 
turgescence  of  the  cells,  together  with  the  extensi- 
bility of  their  walls  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  motre- 
ment  ot  circmtmnu/mtioH.  DartriM. 

Glrque-oouchant  (sirk-kO'shantX  a.  (Fr. 
eiraue,  a  circus,  and  oouchant,  lying.  ]  Lying 
coiled  up.    [Rare.) 

He  found  a  palpitating  snake. 
Bright,  and  eirfH«<0tukant  in  a  dusky  brake. 

K«ats. 

OltlMlIxy  (sit1-xen-ri),  n.  The  inhabitants 
of  a  dtv,  as  opposed  to  countnr  people,  or  to 
the  military,  oc ;  townspeople. 

No  Spanish  soldiery  nor  citiMtMry,  shewed  the 
least  diq>osilion  to  join  him.  CarlyU. 

Cttron,  n,    r  add  ]    Same  as  Oiiron-voatar. 

'Drinking  cUnm  with  his  Orace.*    U\»Ul- 

laniu  by  Sw^ft,  Popf,  and  Arbuthnot 
dam  ( iuam ),  tk    The  state  or  quality  of 

having  or  conveying  a  cold,  moist,  viscous 

feeling:  clamminess.    'Corruption,  and  the 

elam  of  death.'    OarlyU. 
Clap-ltlok  (klap'stikl  n.  A  kind  of  wooden 

rattle  or  clapper  tised  in  raising  an  alarm  or 

the  like. 


(called  a  kUnmehia)  in  ancient  Oreece,  by 
which  a  number  of  citizens  obtained  an  allot- 
ment of  land  in  a  foreign  country  while 
still  retaining  all  the  privileges  of  citixens 
in  their  own  state,  where  thev  might  con- 
tinue to  reside.    Bp,  ThirlwaU. 

Clod,  n.  [add.]  A  bait  used  in  fishing  for 
eeU.and  consisting  of  a  bunch  of  lobworms 
strung  on  to  stout  worsted.  See  Cloi>-fish- 
mo  in  Supp. 

dod-fllblxig  (klod'Ash-ingX  n.  A  method  of 
catching  eels  by  means  of  a  clod  or  bait  of 
lobworms  strung  on  worsted.  The  fisher 
allows  this  bait  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stream,  and  when  he  feeis  an  eel  tugging 
he  raises  the  bait  without  a  Jerk  from  the 
water,  and  if  successful  he  will  find  the  eel 
has  its  teeth  so  entangled  in  the  worsted  as 
to  be  unable  to  let  so. 

ClOdhoppillg  (klodliop-ing).  a.  Like  a  clod- 
hopper :  loutish ;  boorish ;  heavy  treading. 
as  one  accustomed  to  walking  on  ploughed 
land. 

What  a  mercy  you  are  shod  with  velvet,  Jane  I  a 
€i»dkopfiMg  messenger  would  never  do  at  this  Junc- 
ture. Chariotte  Br»HU. 

Close-time  (klds'dmX  n.  A  certain  season 
of  the  year  during  which  it  is  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  catch  or  kill  winged  game  and 
certain  kinds  of  fish. 

He  had  shot  .  .  .  some  voung  wild-ducks,  as, 
though  etose^m*  was  then  unknown,  the  broods  of 
grouse  were  yet  too  young  for  the  sportsman. 

Sir  IV.  Scctt. 

They  came  on  a  wicked  old  gentleman  breaking 
the  laws  of  his  country,  and  catching  perch  in  cUst' 
timt  out  of  a  punt.  /r.  tCtngsl^. 

Cloture,  n.  [add.]  Specifically,  the  bring- 
ing or  putting  an  end  to  a  debate  so  as  to 
proceed  immediately  to  vote  on  a  question 
or  measure  in  a  deliberative  assembly,  as  a 
parliament,  by  the  decision  of  a  competent 
authority,  as  the  president,  or  by  a  malority 
of  votes  of  the  members  themselves.  Called 
also  CUturtt  of  which  French  word  it  is  a 
translation. 

Cloture  (kld-tiir),  n.  [Fr.]  Same  as  Cloture, 
which  see  above. 

ClyfUdng  (kli'fak-ingX  n.  Pocket-picking. 
H.  Kingiley.    [Slang] 

CoatlJust  (k6-adjust'X  v.(.  To  adjust  mutu- 
ally or  reoipiocally ;  to  fit  to  each  other. 
Owen. 

Coalleed  (k6-a-llxd0.  p-  *nd  a.  Joined  by  a 
coalition;  allied.  'Rash  eoali$ed  kings.' 
CarlyU.    [Rare.] 

Coal-oil  (kdl'oil).  n.    Same  as  PetroUum. 

Coal-scuttle,  n.  [add.  ]—Coal-$euttU  bonnst, 
a  woman's  bonnet  shaped  like  a  coal-scuttle, 
and  usually  proiecting  far  before  the  face, 
'liiss  Snevellici  .  .  .  glancing  from  the 
depths  of  her  eoal-$euttU  bonnet'  JHekem. 

Coastal  (kdsfalX  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
coast  or  shore. 

Coat,  t  n.  [  add.  ]  An  exaction  levied  by 
Charles  I.  on  the  pretext  of  providing  cloth- 
ing for  the  army:  more  usually  called  Coat- 
money.    See  CONDUCT  in  Supp. 

Cob-house  (kob^ousX  ^  ^  nouse  built  of 
cob.  that  is  of  a  compost  of  puddled  clay 
and  straw,  or  of  straw,  lime,  and  earth.  *  A 
narrow  street  of  eob-houui  whitewashed 
and  thatched.'    H.  KinatUy. 

Cob-wall  (kob'wuD.  n.  A  waU  bnOt  up  solid 
of  cob.    See  Cob-hovsb  above. 

Cock,  n.  [add.]  A  familiar  form  of  address 
or  appellation. preceded  usually  by  oU.and 
usea  much  in  the  same  way  as  chap,  fellow, 
boy,  &c. 

He  has  drawn  blood  of  him  yet ;  well  done.  «/</  f»cMI 

Mtusingtr. 
He  was  an  honest  ttdetck,  and  loved  his  pipe  and 
a  tankard  of  dder,  as  well  as  the  best  of  us. 

Grmvts. 

—Thai  eoek  wm*t  fight,  that  plan  will  not 
do,  that  story  will  not  telL 

I  tried  to  see  the  arms  on  the  carriage,  but  there 
were  none ;  so  that  c0ci  wtUdn'tJfght.     Kings^y 

Cock-bread  (kok'bred),  n.  A  kind  of  stimu- 
lating food  given  to  game-cocks. 

You  feed  us  with  ctck-brtmd,  and  arm  us  with  steel 
spurs  that  we  may  mangle  and  kill  each  other  for 
your  sport.  50»Ukty. 

OomogtJDJ  (si-nog'a-mIX  n.  [Or.  Irotnos, 
conunon,  ana  oamos,  marriage.]  The  state 
of  having  husbands  or  wives  in  common ;  a 
community  of  husbands  or  wives,  such  as 
exists  among  certain  primitive  tribes. 

Cdnlees  (koinles),  a.  Having  no  coin  or 
money;  moneyless;  penniless.  ' CoinUn 
bards.'    Wm.  Combe. 

Colibrl  (ko-l«^r«X  t*^  (Said  to  be  the  Carib 
name.  ]  A  name  given  to  various  species  of 
humming-birds. 

Collaborate  (kol-laV6-ritX  t.i.  To  work 
Jointly  or  together. 


CoUeotlTe  (kol-lekt'ivX  a.  [•dd.'h-CoUee- 
tive  note,  in  diplomaey,  a  note  or  official 
communication  signed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  several  governments. 

Collectivity  (kol-lek-tiv'i-U),n.  Same  as 
CoUeetiveneu.    John  Morley. 

Collegian  (kol-le'Jian),  n.  [add.]  An  in- 
mate of  a  debtor's  prison. 

It  became  a  not  unusual  circumstance  for  letters  to 
be  put  under  his  door  at  night  enclosing  half-a-crown 
.  .  for  the  Father  of  the  Marshalsca.  'with  the 
compliments  of  a  colUgian  taking  leave.'     DicfUns. 

CoUocutory (kollok'Q-to-ri).  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  having  the  form  of  a  colloquy  or  con- 
versation ;  colloquial 

We  proceed  to  give  our  imhation.  which  is  of  the 
Amoebean  or  coilocutory  kind.  Atittjankim. 

ColOCOla  (kol-o-kOlaV  n.  A  ferocious  tiger- 
cat  of  Central  America  {Felie  or  Leopardtu 
feroz).  It  equals  or  surpasses  the  ocelots 
in  size,  and  is  a  terrible  enemy  to  the  ani- 
mals among  which  it  lives,  especially  the 
monkeys. 

Columnal  (ko-lum'nal),  a.  Same  as  Colum- 
nar. 

Crag  overhanging,  nor  coiumntU  rock 

Cast  its  dark  outline  there.  Stutfi^. 

Comedietta  (ko-mS'di-et'ta),  n.  A  dramatic 
composition  of  the  comedy  class,  but  not  so 
much  elaborated  as  a  regular  comedy,  and 
generally  consisting  of  one  or  at  most  two 
acts. 

Comlbrtatire  t  (knm'fArt-ftt-ivXa.  Tending 
to  promote  comfort;  capable  of  making 
comfortable.  '  Comfortatwte  and  holesome 
too.'    UdaU. 

ComfortaUvet  (kum'f6rt-&t-iv).  n.  That 
which  gives  or  ministers  to  comfort 

The  two  hundred  crowns  in  gold  ...  as  a  cordial 
and  cotuf^rUttiv*  I  carry  next  my  heart.       yarvit. 

Commercialism  (kom-m^r'shal-izm),  n. 
The  doctrines,  tenets,  or  practices  of  com- 
merce or  of  commercial  men.  'The  buy- 
cheap-and-sell-dear  eommereialiim  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up.'    Kingtiey. 

Commode  t  (kom-mddO,  a.  [Yt.  commode, 
commodious,  accommodating,  kind.]  Ac- 
commodating; obliging.  'Am  I  not  very 
commode  to  you.'    Vibber. 

Commodelyt  (kom-m6dliX  adv.  Conve- 
niently. 

It  will  fall  in  very  eomm^dely  between  my  parties. 

H.  fVal/*te. 

Commorant  (kom'mo-rant),  n.  A  resident 
'AH  my  time  that  I  was  a  ^nnmoraiU  in 
Cambridge.'    Bp.  Haeket 

Commote (kom-mdtO,  v.t.  [See  CoMMonoir.] 
To  commove;  to  disturb;  to  stir  up.  Baw- 
thorti. 

Compesoe  (kom-pesO.  v.t  [L.  competoo,  to 
fasten  together,  to  confine.]  To  hold  in 
check;  to  restrain;  to  ctirb.    Carlyle. 

Compositous  (kom-pox'i-tus).  a.  In  6ol 
belonging  to  the  order  ComjKMitie;  compo- 
site.   Darvnn. 

Compulse  (kom-puls'),  v.t  To  compel ;  to 
constrain;  to  oblige.  ' Some  are  beaten  and 
con^nUeed.*    Lat%mer. 

She  rends  her  woes,  shivers  them  in  fm/utstd  ab- 
horrence. CAmrUtte  BrpftU. 

Comradery  (kom'rid-ril  n.  The  state  or 
feeling  of  being  a  comrade;  companionship; 
fellowship. 

Comtism  (kofit'lsm).  n.    The  philosophical 

Srstem  founded  by  Augtute  Comte;  jposi- 
vism.  See  PonlivsPAuosopAy,  under  Posi- 

Tnn. 
Comtist  (kofiflstX  n.    A  disciple  of  Comte; 

a  positivist    [Also  used  as  an  adjective.] 
Conoedenoe  (kon-sSd'ens),  n.    The  act  of 

conceding;  concession.    *  A  mutual  conced- 

enee.'    Riehardion. 
Concerned  (kon-s«md'),  p.  and  a.  [add.] 

Confused  with  drink;  sUghtly  intoxicated. 

'  Not  that  I  know  his  Beverence  was  ever 

eoncem'd  to  my  knowledge.'    Sw\ft.     '  A 

little  as  you  see  concerned  with  liquor.' 

Sir  B.  Taylor. 
Conoessible  (kon-ses'i-bl),  a.    Capable  of 

being  conceded  or  granted.    'One  of  the 

most  eoneeeeibU  postulations  in  nature* 

Sterne. 
Concretianism  (kon-krft'shan-ixmX  n.    [L. 

eon,  together,  and  ereeoo,  eretum,  to  grow.] 

The  belief  that  the  soul  was  generated  at 

the  same  time  as,  and  grows  along  with, 

the  body. 
Concutient  (kon-kfl'shi-ent),  a.    [See  COK- 

CU88I0H.]    Coming  suddenly  into  collision; 

meeting  together  with  violence.    '  Meet  in 

combat  like  two  concutient  cannon-balls.' 

Thackeray. 
Condottiere  (kon-dofi-&''ri),  n.  pL  Con- 

dottieri  (kon-dot'i-&''r6X    [It]  One  of  the 


ch,  oAain;     dh,  Sc.  loM;     g.yo;     J,>ob;     Ik,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     fH,  lAen;  th,  t/Un;     w,  idg;    wh,  isAig;    ih,  amre.—See  KXT. 


tarr,  ver*  nadj  to  Mn 
an«i  pncUied  vufmn 
count,  puni]'  tor  tlw  M 


le  (oDTtMnUi  I 

U",LKt, 


Condnot  (koD'duktk  n.  A  Ui  Icried  br 
Ctaulu  L  tor  Iht  parpoH  ol  paring  the 
trsnIllDgttpeiuHoMiltialdJtn.  'Bswha 
Uku  up  trratt  lor  cou  ud  ttmduet  mnd  bl> 
lour  noblei  of  Duegelt.'    Kilton.    ClUod 


on),  n.  iKdd-l    Th« 
to  one  pnpantlou: 


■  ThF  ke/iot  thg  >Core*.  o(  UittonftctitmiTy, 
of  thfl  vine  Ytults.'    liichardtan, 
00DlUsnite[li<>n  Oi'irithcL  To  bum  up; 


0<mlurT(kon'lQ.ri>,n.  ThencUoriirtod. 
eonjonr;  puglc:  U|ardan»ln.     UoOiy. 

OanMqtunt,  a.  liuiiS.i-Cimttqvtnt  peiaU. 
In  maiiulim.  IntcnntdUta  doIh,  cauwd 
whan  sltlier  froni  Kme  peculiarjtj  In  the 
itructura  oI  t  brtr,  or  troro  toms  Irreguliihtr 
In  the  migiuitUIng  proceu,  imarulol  Ihs 
direction  of  n»gneUial1iiD  occun  In  ume 
put  or  pirU  of  the  lonatli,  whoreby  the 

•Dl  but  nlK  >  polo  at  eul)  point  where  the 


■  out  ut  the  Lord  Cliri 


ConiUta  (kon'iUt),  v.t  [fr.  i 
xrify;  L.  amlart.  amitatmn. 
llihed  or  evident  ~«n,  togethei 
to  ttind.l  To  nirllT:  to  proTe; 

COQtebeiMacs.  [ndd.l  Inftol 
canditlnnotthgiinthmnrcerti 

brown  am)  tough,  i 

molt  iterlle  hybrldi, 

OonUcinm  (toa-ta' 

Infeotlo'ni  element  Id 


ng  the  an  then 


C)mt«lnpUnt(kau.tem'plint>.a.  Olven'to 
contenplillon:  medlutive.  -CimUmplant 
•pirlti.'    CoUridgt. 

0<nit«niU]UtnI  (kon  Ui'mln-ut),  a.    Com- 

Ite.     Lani. 
Oonttoent  (kon'li-wnt),  a,     |L  eontiaa; 

and  UUD.'to  be  tllent.)  mient;  huihed; 
quiet:  aald  ot  a  number  ol  perwoi  or  the 

ContUll*,n.  [add]  Th«  apace  between  the 

■Iranili  ou  the  oiilal<le  of  a  rope.     E.  U 

KnigM. 
ContO  (kon'tA).  n.     A  Portuguete  noner  of 

account  In  which  large  numi  are  cali:ii1iited; 

•alue  1,000  000  reli.  or  C£^,  ti.  &I.  iterllng. 
Ocmtaiiutoltr  fkon-tQ-uai'l-tl).  n.   Sams  ai 

CuntHuucy.    Carlple. 
OmtlUlT*  (kon-ti'ilv),  a.     Apt  to  eiUH 

rocki  her  tender  llniba.'    A  niijaaiiin. 
CmiTartVT,  n.     [add.]    An  Imn  retort  of  a 

•omewhit  glolKilir  ahape  with  a  large  nerk, 

making,  molten  Iron  bring  eipnted  In  It  to 
a  blait  of  air,  [lie  ni)Krn  of  whieh  hnma 
ont  iliB  carbon  and  eume  other  Ingrmllont* 


rtel/  ot  iteel.     The  c 


being  a  v»- 


OoilTlT*  {kon'TiTi  n,  (Fr.  eoBriw,  I.  ant- 
ttiu,  agiteat,  a  table  companion.]  A  boon 
companion.    Pnuir'i  ilag. 

Conrultible  (kon-vul>^-bl).  a.  Capable  ot 
being  cDDvnlaed;   lubject  to  cooTUlalon. 


Cool.  a.  [adit]  Vied  In  ipeaUug  ol  a  I 
ot  money,  generallr  a  large  anm,  by  wa 
emphaalilng  the  amount.    [Colloq.] 


allay  the  thinl  or  parched  aenaitlon  cauaed 
byeice«1vcilrinklni[oltntoilcatlngllquor». 
'Something  (oojeiAuiapper*'  T.  Uvahtt. 
(Slang )  ^ 

CopraaaOOt  (kb-pTez'eni).  n.  The  ttate  or 
eondlilon  ol  being  pnuent  along  with  othere: 
at^iclaled  pretence.      'The  aiprcuna  ol 


Cosular  (kop'a-iet),  a.     In 

ofor  relating  to  a  copula. 
Ci>-nidli3tte(kn-rad'i-kat),  B.    (t.  prefli 

■ndniifLr.  ridifCt,  aroul.)  InpAfbl.oM 


iegie. 


Conl,n.  [add]    llie 


■o  called  trom  being  ol 
a.  Waotlngacoreiwli 


_  . .  .  1-nt).  B.     [Or.  korna. 

I,  and  phvton,  a  plar 

■ <led  toanTi 

■■  liar  p[ 
lingulehable.  Called 


[Sonnoptirte  (kor'n^nt). 
a  trunk,  and  pAvfort.  a  i  _ 
general  term  applied  to  all  Taiculu  plaou 
and  to  the  hIgW  cellular ——'-     ■-■■- 


10  PhyUBjOiyU.     Si\ty  B 


..   [add] 


clique 


■lock  or  other  ipeclei  ot  property 

like,  after  having  obtained  comm 
aupplr.    See  abo  re  noun 
»nilAi!aUoil  (kofnl-H  ki~ihon 


'(^ypidam. 
t  party  formed 


le  end  of  a  book 
enerallj.  [Raia] 


Six  n.    Anything  enug,  cod 
I'alauCDir-fliey  might  ha 


Coaalmial  (kA-di'mal).  n.  [PreSi  m.  aid 
Or.  Kiinuu,  an  Mribqiuke.]  Tbe  carte 
formed  by  the  polnte  at  wliich  the  vare- 
•hell  of  an  earthquake  reacht*  the  aarlKe; 
tliallae  aloDgi^ch  an  earthquake  i»baal- 
taneonily  felL  I'ted  alu  adlectlTclj,  aa  a 
(sKunalline.  '  The  cdkuihoI  use  of  mail- 

00«IIll<!,a.  [add,]  Of  or  pertainhv  to  CO*- 
miam;  ai,  the  cDdiiie  philoiopbj. 

ComUant  (koi'mian)^  n.  That  lyitea  ol 
philosophy  baaed  on  the  doctrine  ol  enJi- 
tlou  enunciated  by  Ur.  Hetbut  spencar  aBd 
hli  achool;  a  phaie  of  p-iltiTlim. 

Cosmocntt  (koi'mo-kratX  n.  lOt.  fanwl. 
the  univene,  and  krated,  to  rule.]  Knlaef 
theuoiieTaeorof  thewoiid:  in  the  eitiaci 


totmot,    the   DoivBiae.  and   Tktat.  Ood.) 

Same  aa  J'siuAnim. 
CotrUcoronh  (kot-i-lil'ir-DaX  a.   Fonilabid 

with  colylaa. 
Ooncluuta  (konch'matX  n.     One  who  Ute 

In  the  UOM  couch  or  bed  with  another:  a 

or  wile.    Browning. 

Coimtflntaild  (konn'ttr-itand).  n.  The  act 
ol  rralBting  or  making  a  atand  agalnat:  op- 
poaitlon:  reaiatance.     Lor^eUov. 

Conrtiaiinn  (kart'l.«r-iim),  it.     The  ptaf- 


filyo[m£iyhere,' 

'sr!«,'SE. 

Otntiiay  (km'n-rl 
relatlvei:  kindred. 

Lim  and  pretentioaa  nal- 
OarttU. 
ejX  n.    Buna  m  Oati- 
■nmrlltdgt  ol  hami  ani 

eI.' 

s«<if»  ii>iti. 

ITrSrJ'.. 

KE^lS^-i 

ConriluUp  (kni-n 
being  conilni;   re 

COTMUmlMl  (knVe 

po.ltlon,iUnatlon. 

■hIpX  n.     The  aUla  of 
-ant-e.l).a.     Holdiua 

irbehwwi 


of  the  1 

out  Irom^tain .  and 
promotion  and  a  penalon  alter  aertbg  a 
(peclfled  number  of  yean,  and  whocaawl 
retlgn  without  permiailon.    See  UhooTI- 


r  courtly  for  a  1 
■Idle  (iuib'ild 


.  ing  along. '    SoutAejf, 
Cmck  (krak],  H.     A  lie;  a  lib     'A  dan 
'Dunded  Dnal'.'  OnldtrnM.   (Old  all 


lytna  In 
iraifij.to 


Cndl*-wklk  (km'di-wgkX  n.   a 


QnuLk,H-  (add]  Someitn 


a  crotchet:  a  vagary 

ClKP>n,a.  (add.)  C 
In  an  electric  lamp. 


pine,  pin;      tiAte,  not.  moie:       tabe.  ti 


CKATOK-BOABO 


DATSHINZ 


0nr0B-tMU4  (iDi'i 


OlMin,  a.l.  and  1.  (■dd.)   To  ■ 

M  tM  or  CoffM, 

He  >vniTd.vld  fTHVfl<  •Qd  d'uik,  and  Iheuffhl. 
■Dd  ipoke  DDL  iliii  Edfrnt^-tk. 

a.  n.    [add.)     Intnilcatlns  drlok, 


OTMP  (krapX  1  TbB  act  or  procen  ot  moT- 
ina  (lowlf  and  Inwiiilblj.  'A  gaUianDg 
ertep'  J.  R.  LoutU. — On  tAeentp,  moTliig 
■kiwlji  and  luaoiibl/;  crHplng.  '  Coam  ■ 
dark  dv  on  tke  entp.  and  umea  the  hour 
ODUpAcMd.'    David  Uamm. 

OTMPte  (l>r«-piX  n.  A  low  .tool,  IProrto- 
dal  EngLiah  and  Scotch  ]  Callad  atao  Crupu- 
Mod   aod  Crtepietliair,  and  In  Scotland 

■  Wb<n  I  moiuil  the  erttpit-eliair?Bv.rm. 
'Thtet-legged  trupii-((«oU.'    Mrt.  OaikmlL 


Oremr  fin*pL), 


o.    Chilled  and  cisvllng, 


'Theiloplncerendftaol  the  higher  t 


»■; 


(add.)  I.  A  dCnatloQ;  pUca  or 
i*,ainagent.  [SIutR.I-Z.  A  honie. 
iRhoUH.orthelIko  [Thlnvea'tlaDg.] 


m.'   ■"■ 


i'arui).a.  [L.  cn'nu. 
oducel  Hafr-produi:- 
>r  hair- producing  <jua' 

f&iUsUl  '('loi'Uk^ln ). 

Mt«n(lor  Disk 
OrMky  (kioci 

M  (kfoVMniK  "ivpi. 


noane.     '  Hli 
CarlyU. 
■  -Tmbolo' 


arm  t>one*.pliicedcToitvlie.andDfleDlouad 
DO  old  lonnunieDta.  <tc,  ganenllr  lu  coo- 

<fraw-bnttock^m'but  oi 

throw  practlHd  bjnttwtlei-. . 

eipected  fling  down  or  repuJie.     ^Uanj 


..   Ap«cu11ar 


iiutaln.' 


OlOM-IIAtOlllllc  (kroa-hat 
Id  enrntflDt  applied  I 
Mralght,  aloplng,  or  cu 


I'lng),  a 


taranoe  rmm  oi 
ICM>t«d  of.  or  wliari 


l).  n.    A  re- 


(Iroch'et-i-nai).  H.  Tin  Male 
'   >tcliet7;  the  character 


to  aach  plajer. 


CrowD-hwd  (ki 

Uierowott 

DiuuanTs 
ClT(lirl).  e.i     To  be  In  the  act  oi  Rlring 

birth  to  a  child:  lonieUniea  (oUowed  \.rmU. 

.S*at. 
Orylm-ont  (krl'inn-ont).  n,    ThefonHne-' 

ivy  the  waj,  waa  at  the  rryin^r-oul.'  Rieharii- 

Gtrptamrm  (kr<p't6-nlm],  n.  [Or.  trmiai, 
eoneealed.  and  aiMru.  a  name.]  A  prltate. 
Bwnt,  or  hidden  name;  a  name  which  oca 
beara  in  Kma  locletj  or  brotherliood.  J. 
R.  LtinU. 

OnUeolam  (ktl-blk'U-lnrnX  n.     [L..  a  Iwd. 

ch,  aUin;      eh,Sc.loisA;      g,  701      J.^b; 


■er.  [roi 


fe.]  Abi 


the  rec*ptlon  oC  dead 

waa  alao  applied  to  a 

:hapel    aUached  to  a   baalllca  or  other 

Cormption  of  Aeu- 


One-baU  (kanMi). 

•-'■•     ■  •  genllf- 


«  D 

CnlotUc  . 

henci^  pertaining  10 
of  toulatf:  oppoaed 


Ik).  a 


>  SaiucMioUia  (which 


nn  (ku-lot'lan).  n.    The  principle*, 
olaodety.  CaTlglt.    SeeSlKSCDLOT- 


Cnltunblft  (kul'tui 
Oaltiu  OcuH'o*},  n. 

Ounuiui  (kl-mt'ai 

•eltlemenU  ta  llalj 


I  or  pertaining 
3f  all  the  OnHk 

Capable  o[  coring.   ' 
,t  Jid'     "-    • 


tfuroNffirartuaaffalnit  aildlHaiaa'  3andya. 
OaxWBf,  n.    (add.]    I  The  •lata,  condition. 


CnTtalIl,n.  [add.]  tAaendgnorllaa.  Shak. 

Otucm-naai  (kui^na-grai),  n.  A  peculiar 
kind  of  Indian  graaa  {Andropogon  muneo- 
tiu)  n^d  far  BcrVBiia  and  blluda  Called  *^"* 
JTAuf.    Sea  Tatth. 

OnaUon-gtM'  (kiuh'oD^tlrX  ».    See  Oon- 

Oniblta  (ktuhlt).  a.  [Pnim  (hah.  the  eon 
or  Ham.  I  or  or  partaJnlng  Id  a  hraocb  ol 
the  Hamlla  family  which  ipread  along  truta 
aitandlng  rrom  the  higher  Nile  to  the  En- 

e'lratea  and  Tlgrli.  or  to  their  languuce. 
Hd  alao  >ubet*atlvelr. 

Ont-aWKT  (knt'a-wa),  n.  A  coat,  Uia  iklrU 
of  which  are  rounded  or  ont  awaj  ao  that 
Ihaj  do  not  hang  down  ai  in  a  rrock.<:oat- 
'A  green  eut-auoy  with  braaa  biittcna '  T, 
flupAH  Viad  alio  adlectlielj.  'A  brown 
eirl-nvay  coaL'    Tha^eray. 

OatelUL  (knch-a).  n.  In  Hfndnitan,  a  weak 
kind  ol  lime  need  la  Inferior  bnilillngi; 
hence,  uaed  adlectlrely  hi  the  aanae  of  tam- 
porarr;  makeihllt;  iofarlor:  in  contradli- 
UDcllon  to  ptieka.  which  Impllea  itablllt;  or 

Ontraaufka 


I.  The  gualltT  of  being 


Cydlpp*  (•l-dlp'pf),  n.     A  lenni  of  c 
laiale  anlmali  belonging  to  the  order 


rainbow  buea.     Prom  the 
;wo  longOlaman  ta.  to  whi  ch 

can  be  protruded  and  re- 


OnbMMiumBlt  (tCKt-tiin-nel).  n.  A  moc 
clilmnajr:  a  chimney  bnilt  merely  far  on' 
ward  ihov.  'Thedericeol  c^Aerlunnei 
or  muck  chlmneyi  niaraly  for  unitormity  1 
hnlldlng.'    FuUer. 

CrtOda  (el'tidl,  n.  In  phyiitl.  a  name  eItc 
by  Haeckel  to  a  kind  uf  non-nnclEBiad  ce 
containing  protoplum  todiaUntnilah  lirroi 
the  cell  proper  w^cbhuinucW  A'tn, 
Utnlk  Onr ury, 

OimA  (cbeCh),  n.    The  naine  applied  to 

great  SlavoniD  family  of  racea.  They  hat 
their  headqnarten  in  Bohemia,  where  the 
arriied  In  the  lecond  hair  or  the  liith  rei 
tury.  Their  language  (alio  called  CacA) 
cloHly  allied  to  the  Poliab.  Written  ah 
OuA,  TkcA. 


D. 

Dabbw  (dab'tr).  n.  One  who  or  that  wbleh 
dabi ;  ipeclBcally.  <a>  In  printma,  a  ball 
formed  of  ao  elutic  materia  and  tl (ted  with 


git  in 


)f  the  dan 


wper.  a  _  ... 

D»cUo(d*'ihl-Bn),  o.  Pertaining  or  bBlone- 

people,  whose  territory  extended  1 
of  the  modnn)  Hungary,  Roumanli 
Tarda,  and  nelghboarlna  resioni. 
j-mon-lk).  a.     lOr,  i 


>r  from  lUpernatanl 


SalntUy  (dto'tl-fl),  v.C     [K  daii 
/ocB>,  to  makaj  To  make  dainty; 


0  hyUm. 

Dl  I  Dan.    See  Oen. 

a  o.  iTITbeTlS'.e.f 

took  an  oath  to  lupport  tha  authorliy  and 
aiecata  tha  cntnmandi  of  tlie  leaden  ut  Iha 

mbberlea  committed  during  the  early  hle- 
tory  or  Utah  are  aicrlbed  to  the  Dsnitea 
SMItMqae  <dan-t«)i'X  a.      Pertaining  or 
relitinc  to   flanli  Allghlerl,   tha   '■■•■— 

ibUngorchai '--   ■' 

ityla;  more 
d  by  (ubilmlty  ai 

D&nWO-lwar  (daat'iik-Mr}.     See  ItLACi- 

Si^WtKdi  rap'tlX  1  In Is^,  amnemonic 
word,  dailgnatlng  a  lylloglim  of  tlie  third 
figure,  comprliing  a  unlveraal  aRlnnallve 


B.    Of  or  pertaining  to 

Dardanvi,  their  terrltc 
the  founder  of  tha  race.  ■ 
of  Trey;  TrojMi        ■ 


figure,  compriiing  a 


*  a  lyllo^em  of  the  Unl 


nf  dorf'    'HyitarthatdarUeiiheredand 

the  blue.'    Bnwmng. 
DuWMah  (dlr'wMi).  n.     Same  aa  Dtnit. 
Daab-MUl-dOt(daah'B    •    ■  ■• 

•iatlnc  of  dr-'  -  — ■   ^ 

and-<fo4  alpli 

MsUtrdloe  (i 

Sic* 


lailtfdUnm.      '  Vnbnlded   with 


la-li'.iX  n 


lyUotrUm  of  1 


word  eiprvMlns  a  lylli 
ngure,  compriiing  n  ut 


Danhlna  (dk'ihln),  n.    Daylight 


DEACON 
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DIDUNCULU8 


Deacon  (cISIcod).  v.t.  To  read  oat,  as  a  line 
of  a  psalm  or  hymn,  before  singing  it  See 
Limb,  v.t 

Dead-file  (ded'fnx  n.  A  tile  whose  cuts  are 
so  close  and  fine  that  its  operations  are  prac- 
tically noiseless. 

Dead-point  (ded'pointX  n.  Same  as  Dead- 
centre. 

DeartlOUlatlon  (dd.ftr-tik'a-l&''shon),  n. 
Same  as  Abarticulation. 

DeathineBS  (deth'i-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
producing  death;  an  atmosphere  of  death. 
[Rare.] 

Look  I  it  burns  clear;  but  with  the  air  aroond 
Its  dead  ingredients  ming;le  t/eathiHest.    Southey. 

Deathy  (deth'i).  a.  Pertaining  to  or  charac- 
teristic of  death.    [Rare.] 

The  cheeks  were  tUathy  dark.  Sottthty. 

Decaloomania  (dd-kallcd-ma'^ni-aX  n.  [Fr. 
deealcomanie,  from  deealqiter,  to  counter- 
trace,  and  Or.  mania,  madness.]  The  art 
or  process  of  transferring  pictures  to  marble, 
porcelain,  glass,  wood,  and  the  like.  It  con- 
sists usually  in  simply  gumming  a  coloured 
lithograph  or  woodcut  to  the  object  and 
then  removing  the  paper  by  aid  of  warm 
water,  the  coloured  parts  remaining  fixed. 

Decarlmrlze,  Decarburiiatlon  (dd-kiir'. 
bii-ilz,  d6-kttrl>Q-riz-a''8hon).  Same  as  De- 
earhonUe,  Deearbonization. 

Deoemberly  (d6-sem^r-li).  a.  Resembling 
Decemherrhence,  chilly,  gloomy,  and  cheer- 
less. 'The many  bleak  anadec«7nW<t/ nights 
of  a  seven  years'  widowhood.'    Sterne. 

DecentUll  (dS'sent-ish).  a.  Somewhat  de- 
cent; of  a  fairly  good  kind  or  quality;  pas- 
sable.   [Colloq.] 

You'll  take  our  potluck,  and  weVe  d*c*ntish  wine. 

R.  H.  Barham. 

Deok-band  (dekOiand).  n.  A  person  en- 
gaged on  board  a  ship,  but  whose  duties  are 
confined  to  the  deck,  he  being  unfit  for  the 
work  of  a  seaman  properly  so  called. 

Deconcentrate  ( dd  -  kon  -  sen '  trit  X  vi- 
[Prefix  de,  priv.,  and  concentrate.  \  To 
spread  or  scatter  from  a  point  or  centre; 
to  break  up  or  dismiss  from  concentration, 
as  bodies  of  troops.    Timee  newspaper. 

Decuman,  Dectunane  (dek'u-man,  dek'fi- 
man),  a.  [L.  deeumanue,  deeiinanue,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  tenth,  from  decern,  ten.] 
Tenth;  hence,  from  the  ancient  notion  that 
every  tenth  wave  was  the  largest  in  a  series, 
large;  immense.  '  Overwhelmed  and  quite 
sunk  by  %nch  deeumane  billowea'  Bp.  Cfau- 
den.  Sometimes  substantively  used  for  the 
tenth  or  largest  wave.  '  The  baffled  decu- 
man.' J.  R.  Lotoell. 

DeedilT  (d6d'i-li),  adv.  In  a  deedy  manner; 
actively ;  busily :  industriously.  *  Frank 
Churchill  at  a  table  near  her  most  deedUy 
occupied  about  hersiMctacles. '  MissAutteti. 
[Rare.] 

Daflantnesi  (dd-fl'ant-nes).  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  defiant;  defiance. 

He  answered,  not  raising^  his  voice,  but  speaking 
with  quiet  tU/tantness.  Gtorgt  Blitt. 

Definition,  n.  [add.]  The  quality  or  i>ower 
of  marking  or  i^owing  distinctly  or  clearlv 
the  outlines  or  features  of  any  object.  '  A 
small  2|  inch  refractor  .  .  .  the  definiiion 
of  which  is  superb.'    Nature. 

Dehydration  (dd-hl-dr&'shonX  n.  In 
ehem.  the  process  of  freeing  a  compound 
from  the  water  contained  in  it. 

Delurable  (dd-l&'abi),  a.  Capable  of  delay 
or  of  being  delayed. 

Law  thus  divisible,  debateable.  and  gUiayabi*.  Is 
become  a  i^'^ater  fpievance  thui  ail  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  redress.  Henry  Brv^kt. 

Deliriant  (dd-lir'i-ant),  n.  In  med  a  poison 
which  causes  more  or  less  continued  de- 
lirium. 

Dellrilkoient  (dSlir'ifrshi-entX  a.  [L. 
delxTo,  to  rave.  nxiAfacio,facien$,  to  make.] 
Tending  to  produce  delirium. 

DeUrlfludent  (delir'i-fa"&hi-entX  n.  In 
med.  a  substance  which  tends  to  produce 
deliriunL 

Deliyeranoe,  n.  [add.]  Decision;  judg- 
ment aathoritatively  pronounced;  as.  to 
give  a  deliverance  in  a  controversy. 

Demark  (de-mttiic'),  i;.  t.  Same  as  Demarcate. 

DamiOirole  (de-mi-sdr'kl).  n.  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  or  Indicating  angles, 
sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  the- 
odolite. It  consists  essentially  of  a  gradu- 
ated scale  of  half  a  circle  and  a  movable 
rule  pivoted  on  the  centre  so  as  to  sweep 
the  graduated  arc.    E.  B.  Knight 

Demography  (dd-moff'rafi),n.  [Or.  cW- 
mot,  people,  and  graphi,  a  writing.  ]  That 
branch  of  anthropology  which  treats  of  the 


statistics  of  health  and  disease,  of  the  phy- 
sical, intellectual,  phvsiological,  and  econ- 
omical aspects  of  births,  marriages,  and 
mortality. 

Demurral  (dd-mdr'al).  n.  Hesitation  in  pro- 
ceeding or  decision;  demur.    Scuthey. 

DenondaJlt  (d€-nun'si-ant),  a.  Ready  or 
prone  to  denotmce;  denunciative. 

Of  all  which  tlmi^s  a  poor  Lef^islative  Assembly  and 
Patriot  France  is  wformed  by  tlenuncuiMt  Friend,  by 
triumphant  Foe.  Carlyte. 

Dephosphortsation  ( d6-f os'f or-iz-a'^shon ), 
n.  The  act  or  process  of  depriving  of  or 
freeing  from  phosphorus. 

Depressant  (d6-pres'aut),  n.  In  med.  a 
remedial  agent  which  represses  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  and  the  contractility 
of  the  heart. 

Depresslveneie  (dfi-pres'iv-nesX  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  depressive;  depres- 
sion. '  lU  health  and  its  concomitant  de- 
preuivetuu. '    CarlgU. 

Deputable  (dep'a-ta-bl).  a.  Capable  of 
being  or  fit  to  be  deputed.  '  A  man  demt- 
table  to  the  London  Parliament.'    Carlyle. 

DerlTate (der^iv-ftt).  a.  Derived.  'Putting 
trust  in  Him  from  whom  the  rights  of  kings 
are  derivate.'    Sir  H.  Taylor. 

Dermalgla  (d^r-marji-a).  n.  [Gr.  derma, 
skin,  and  algos,  pain.]  A  painful  condition 
of  the  skin  ariung  from  nervous  disease; 
neuralgia  of  the  skin. 

Dmrmopathlc  (d^r-mo-path'ikX  a.  Relating 
to  surgical  treatment  of  the  skin.— Dermo- 

^athicimtrument  SajnewiAcupuneturator. 

Derringer  (ddr'in-jdrX  n.  [After  the  in- 
ventor, an  American  gunsmith.]  A  short-bar- 
relled pistol  of  large  calibre,  very  effective  at 
a  short  range.  A  recent  form  of  the  weapon 
is  made  with  a  single  barrel,  breach-loading 
action,  weighing  in  all  about  8  ounces,  and 
carrying  a  {-ounce  ball. 

DesmognaihSB  (des-mog'na-thfi),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
dettnos,  a  band,  and  gnathot,  a  jaw.]  In 
Huxley's  classification  of  birds,  in  which 
the  main  characters  are  drawn  from  the 
osseous  structure,  a  sub-order  of  Carinat», 
having  the  vomer  abortive  or  small ;  the 
maxillo-palatines  united  across  the  middle 
line,  either  directly  or  by  means  of  ossifi- 
cations in  the  nasal  septum.  It  includes  a 
great  number  of  grallatorial  and  natatorial 
birds,  the  Jtccipitrine  or  raptorial,  the  scan- 
sorial,  most  of  the  flsairostral  groups,  and 
all  the  SyndactylL 

Despatch -box  (des-pachHioksX  n.  A  box 
or  case  for  carrying  despatches ;  a  box  for 
containing  despatches  or  other  papers  and 
other  conveniences  while  travelling. 

Despotist  (des'pot-istX  n.  One  who  supports 
or  who  is  in  favour  of  despotism. 

I  must  become  as  thorough  a  der/otist  and  Imperi- 
alist as  Strafford  himself!  KingsUy 

Despotooracy  (des-po-tok'ra-slX  n.  [Gr. 
deepoUs,  a  master,  and  kratot,  strength, 
power.  ]  Despotic  rule  or  government ; 
despotism. 

Dej/0tocrmey,  the  worst  institution  of  the  middle 
af^es.  the  leprosy  of  society,  came  over  the  water; 
the  slave  survived  the  priest,  the  noble  the  king. 

Theodore  Parker. 

Dessert-spoon  ( de-z^rf  sp(in  \n.  A  spoon 
intermediate  in  size  between  a  table-spoon 
and  a  tea-spoon,  and  used  in  eating  dessert 

Detergenoe,  Detergency  (d^tftr'jens.  dd- 
t^r'jen-si).  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
detergent;  cleansing  or  purging  power. 


Bath  water     .  .  possesses  that  niilkiness.  deter' 

spted  ( 


gen<y,  and  middling  heat,  so  friendly  adapted  to 
weaicened  animal  constitutions. 


Determlnist  (dS-t^r'min-istX  n.  One  who 
supports  or  favours  determinism. 

Detestability  (de-te&t'a-bintiX  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  detestable;  detest- 
ableness.    CariyU. 

Detrain  (dd-trinO,  v.t  [Prefix  de,  priv..  and 
train.  ]  To  remove  from  a  railway  train;  to 
cause  to  leave  a  train:  said  especially  of 
bodies  of  men;  as,  to  detrain  troops.  [Of 
recent  introduction.] 

Detrain  (dd-tranO.  v.  i.  To  quit  a  railway 
train;  as.  the  volunteers  detrained  quickly 
and  fell  into  line. 

Deuterogenic  (dd't^r-d-jen^ik).  a.  [Gr.  deu- 
teros.  second,  and  genoe,  birth,  race.]  Of 
secondary  origin;  speciflcallv.  in  pf  o/.  a  term 
applied  to  those  rocks  which  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  protogenic  rocks  by  mecha- 
nical action. 

Deutoplastlc  (dQ-td-plas'tikX  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  composed  of  deutoplasm. 

Devastator  (devas-ta't^^r).  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  devastates  or  lays  waste.  Biner- 
ton. 


Dlactinic(di-ak-tin'ik).o.  [Or.  dia,  through, 
and  aktia,  aktinot,  a  ray.  ]  Capable  of  trans- 
mitting the  actinic  or  chemical  rays  of  the 
sun. 

Diaglyph  (dra-glifX  n.  a  sculptured  or 
engraved  production  in  which  the  flgurss 
are  sunk  below  the  general  sorface;  an 
intaglio. 

Diagram  (di'a-gram).  v.t  To  draw  or  out 
into  the  form  of  a  atagram;  to  make  a  oia- 
gram  of. 

They  are  matters  which  refuse  to  be  theoremed  and 
diagramed,  which  Logic  ought  to  know  she  cannot 
speak  of.  CatlyU. 

Diaheli0trqpio(dla-hd1i-o-trop''ik).n.  [Or 
dia,  through,  hilioe,  the  sun,  and  tropi,  a 
turning.]  In  hot  turning  transversely  to  the 
light,  as  the  stem  or  other  organs  of  a  plant; 
pertaining  to  diaheliotropism.    Darrein 

Diaheiioatypism  (dl-a-hfiOi-of^p-izml  a. 
In  hot.  the  disposition  or  tendency  of  a  plant 
or  of  the  organs  of  a  plant  to  assume  a  more 
or  less  transverse  position  to  the  light 
Darwin. 

Dialleloas (dl-allelns).a.  [Gr. dia, through. 
alUl6n,  one  another.]    In  logic,  a  term  ap- 

f>lied  to  the  fallacy  of  reasoning  or  defining 
n  a  circle,  that  is,  the  proving  of  one  posi- 
tion by  assuming  one  identical  with  ft,  or 
deflning  two  things  each  by  the  other. 
Diamantiferons  (di'a-man-tir^r-us).  a 
[Fr.  diamant,  a  diamond,  and  L.  fero,  to 
bear  or  produce.]  Yielding  or  bearing  dia- 
monds; diamond  producing,  [llie  Acadentjt 
is  quoting  from  a  correspondent  of  the 
North  China  Herald.] 

Men  with  thick  straw  shoes  go  on  walking  about  ia 
the  diantaHtiferous  sands  of  the  valley.    Acmdtmy 

DlamesOKamoas  (dra-me-sog^'a-mus).  a. 
[Or.  dia,  through,  meeoe,  middle,  and  gamo$, 
marriage.]  In  hot  a  term  applied  to  those 
lower  orders  of  plants  which  require  an  in- 
termediate agent  to  produce  fertilization. 

Diamonded,  p.  and  a.  [add.]  Furnished 
or  adorned  with  diamonds.    Emereon. 

Diamondiferons  (di'a-mon-difer-usX  « 
Same  as  Diamant\ferous. 

One  of  the  latest  creations  of  pretentious  sdeUtm 
which  I  have  noticed  is  diamondi/erous,  a  term  •(*• 
ptied  to  certain  tracts  of  country  in  South  Afrka. 
ytf  <iaiN«N/^WvMX,etymologically  correct,  would  never 
answer;  but  all  except  pedaints  or  aJTectatJooists 
would  be  satisfied  with  diamond-producing. 

Fitaedward  Hail 

Diaphanie  (di-afan-i).  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  dia. 
through,  and  phain6,  to  show.  ]  The  art  or 
process  of  fixing  transparent  pictures  on 
glass,  by  means  of  gum  or  the  like,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
stained  glass. 

DiapnoiO  (dl-ap-nd'ik).  a.  [Gr.  dia,  ihrougb. 
and  pned.  to  blow  or  breathe.]  In  med  mo- 
ducing  a  very  slight,  insensible  perspirauoD. 
gently  diaphoretic. 

IMapnoic  (dl-ap-nd'ik).  n.  A  remedial  agent 
which  produces  a  very  slight,  insensible 

_perspiration;  a  mild  diaphoretic. 

IMapyetiC(dra-pi-et^ik),a.  [Gr.<fia,through. 
and  pyon,  pus.  matter.]  Producing  suppur- 
ation; suppurative. 

DiapyetiC  (di'a-pl-et''ik).  n.  A  medidne 
which  produces  suppuration ;  a  suppurative 

Dldoncnlus  (di-dunglcQ-lus).  n.  [Dim.  of 
Didut,  the  generic  name  for  the  dodo.  ]  A 
genus  of  rasorial  birds  of  the  pigeon  section 
(Columbacei),  and  comprising  only  the  one 
species,  D.  etrigitrtttne  of   the  Navigator 


^.-  f. 


l)idui«(.  ultis  Mnjiproktris 

Islands.  This  bird  is  of  special  interest  aa 
being  the  nearest  livins  ally  of  the  extinct 
dodo.  It  has  a  total  length  of  about  14 
inches,  with  a  glossy  plumage  verging  from 
a  velvety  black  on  the  back  to  greenish 
black  on  the  head,  breast,  and  abdomen 
llie  large  beak,  which  is  nearly  as  long  as 
the  head,  is  greatly  arched  on  the  uppar 


Fite,  flkr.  fat.  t^W,       m6.  met.  her;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mbve;      tube.  tub.  bull;      oil,  pound;       U,  Sc  abttoe;      f,  8a  try. 


■  dlitincltHthnnrluUp.  C»ll«4 
tAodon  ind  ruoU-fttUid  Pigion. 
7  (dl's-irii),  a.    SeemlnK  u  If  a)K 
eiplre;  liunnil'bir-    " ' — 


mrlA.  'ThoMdw-BU 


; iltimping.  'A 
iVlUliMldn.'  Kingt- 


th«  pnHnallDn  olticilth:  idletetliL 
DtiHi  >L    fidd.]    Thli  word  !■  olten  owl 

tJleutJflcillr  lo  ilgnjry  toe.  M  well  u  tmett. 

wben  ipetkingol  inLnuli.uid  Ln  UiliisnH 

It  >■  riHiUnilve  with  the  Litln  dvituf. 
DMUl  (di'ji-Ul).  II.     I.  A  flng^;  ■  ditrit. 

TiiigiiipoDaDwuhe>l  dioifo^.'  Ld  Lytlon, 
[Rirt.l'Z  Oa«  of  th«  kan  "'  luitrunuiiti 

Dlker(dll'4r).».    l  Oae  wbo  dl«  i  dlks  or 
innch.-l  On*  wbo  bnildi  ■  dike,  will,  ot 

""""".,       eiB.init'ik).o.     Inl(v>e, 


rnuiilc  irord  dcnatliia  a  lyllcwlun  of  the 
FuQ  rth  flffun,  ramprLti  n  s  t  putk  al  v  nOlrU' 

minor  prviniitt»  uid  a  puHaulAr  mtfinaiitlYe 

OUnpay  (dimp'il).  n.  a  pnaerre  miide  w[t]) 
■pplea  and  pean  cat  loUt  nawil  pLecn 


DlphthBTltll  (dlMh«r  I'lli).  n     [Or  diph- 

dlMam  which  are  charaeterlied  by  ■  ten. 

and  affect  the  drrmold  llHue.  ai  the  mncon* 
mambranei  and  eieD  the  ikln.  Duuglium. 
IHpbUlOllidn.Uon  (dir'thong-li-a-i£on  or 
d^thang-hT^ihon),  n.    Bama  ae  i>i}iAiAaii- 

raibtlioBstia  (dirthoDi-li  or  dlp'tbonK-U). 
(!lToro)^uaTow«I.  into  a  diphthongs 
thai  tba  u  ot  mua  Old  Kngllah  or  Anglo- 
Saion  word::  hai  been  dmStlvnmad  Into 
m  In  modern  Engllih.  a>  In  tha  word  n<w. 

ni»10IIWtlsa(dl-^Ania.tli),B.e.  Toconfer 
a  dlpKima  unm      Thacktraj/. 

MVtreb.  n-  [add.]    A  dMign  or  rapreaen- 

lolding  compartmanU  or  Ubleta,  ilmllai  In 
atrle  to  tba  Iriptyeh  (which  lee). 
Mreat-actlaii  (dl-rektak-ahonK  '■    a  tann 
applied  to  a  tCeBmenElnB  In  which  tba  pli- 

bj  a  rod  with  the  crank,  dlipenalng  with 
walklng-bMnii  and  elde-levara. 
DtreCtlTB,  a.  (add, J  (Capable  of  being 
iiinirtj-d  tniniMd,  Or  handled  'Bwnrdi 
lee  bf  the  ItmlH.'  SIUi*. 
lis.  a  lamenting:  walUngt 
■adiy  bj  the  dirftfiu 

I»i~(dH>." 


wind.'    OoIfHi^. 


I  thel 


orld 


Dlt(dl)),n.    #'«l<i«|><)luIa.aklndot 

whlcli  gmwi  In  Tripoli  and  Tunli.  a 
largely  Imported  lor  papar-maklng. 
IMMJOila  (dIt'H.ndi).  tL  In  Icoit,  a  mne- 
monic word  denoting  a  aTlloglem  oF  tha 
third  rigure.  conipriiing  ■  particular  aUBmi 
atlve  major  premlu.  a  univenal  afflmiatlii 
minor  premie^  and  a  particular  aOlnDltlvi 


(dli-itm'a-blX  ■.     Same  aa 
Jcr.  Taator 

■     om-mO-nUI).  11     Thi 


•bl)a,  cbaraotoi 


n.ehmudO.  •  I.    To  Uke 
[mm  or  dlreil  it  a  ihroud  or  like  corarlng; 

Dl^t^'(dla4n-UrX  " '-  To  tne  from 
being  entailed;  to  break  tba  entail  of;  aa.  to 
diutniaU  an  aitata. 

-    ■■  (dla-enUaT.  b.     The  act  or  opet- 
ilKntalllng  or  breaking  the  tnUll 


IHabero  (dli-h«'rS).  i.I.  To  deprive  ot  Iha 
character  of  a  bero ;  to  degrade  from  Ibe 
'•nutation  of  a  hero;  to  make  unberolc  or 

imonplu*.     Carlyla 

Uiuloa  (dlall  la'ibonX  n.    The  aft  or 


from  L.  ptrrj/rinil4- 
Tll..lTmi1atiw   (dl>«l'ma-]i 


To  deitrot  or  change  the  Individual  Ity  oi 
peculiar  cbaractar  of ;  to  deprive  of  ipada 


,-j]ly  ditindirtdualiad:  a  tone,  a  glance, 
a  geature  .  .  .  itlll  recalled  little  Fully.' 
CAnrlolte  Aronle. 
DllllltCCntor  (dU-ln't<-grit4T}.  n.  One 
wba  or  Ibat  which  dlitnteorate* :  apaclfl- 
callf.  a  machine  for  pnlvarlilng,  cmihlng, 
or  breaking  np  vartoiu  aorta  of  materlala. 

rock.  arllBclal  manurea.  oILcake.  and  for 
mlilng  mortar.  An.,  u  well  aa  lor  grinding 
com.  la  a  mill  conaiitlnB  eaaentlallj  ol  a 

of  two  parallel  dJKi  revolilog  In  oppoiile 


dnTlfOiA 

rive  oTvigo 


m,and  dinnr^^rafin^cll 


.  a.t.  (add.)    To  dephve  of  the 

Mr  ola  lOGletr  or  body;  to  put  ao 
s  membeithlp  of. 


l>UpIniltll-Mla(dia-p1en'lah-ai]Xn.    In 

Si:olland.  a  aala  by  auction  of  Cbe  itock. 

iniplementa.  Ac.,  ot  a  farm. 
Dlqiopa  (dla-pOp'),  vt    To  deprive  of  the 

papal  dlgrdlT  or  olBce.     TznnuHn. 
DlipTlae«(dl>-pnDi'),  el.   To  deprive  of  tlle 

dignity,  oflce,  or  appearmnce  (rf  a  prince. 

DtDaptCtkl!^^  (dia-rA-ipekta-birili: 
n.  T^e  itate  or  qnalily  ot  being  diirf 
ipectabia :  that  wblch  U  dlirepotabla 
blackguardlam. 


PiMlmllpfpv  (diiil'mMfahon).  n. 

irenc;  ■pecincally.  InpAitol.  thet 
Boand  Co  another  andadlllonnt 
in  othenriae  lno  alniitar  loundi 


ompoaitlon  of  a  compound  lubitauca  Into 
'A  primary  eleraanta  by  heat  or  by  macban- 

Dilwdl,tlTa  {dia^'ihi-a(-iv).  a.  Tending 
todlBKclale;  ipeciflcally.lniiAnn.  reaolrlng 
ur  reducing  a  compound  h>  ita  primary  aic- 

(dli'taua-lea).  a.     Prerenting 


y  keeping  tbi^ 


loll-bi 

paaaage  on;  at.  dittumpxJred  roadi 
Dlmi^lie(dli-(l'tU-li),  B.t   Jn  tui 

tba  gitl,  dtnitiluid  th 
DtTimTenwi  (dl.  - 


Brnc 


iivlalt 


Do-aU  (dD'al),  n.     A  aervant.  odlclal.  orde- 

totum.     FuUiT. 

DMUu-pleoe  ( (dBt'lng-pii).  n.     a  pertou 
or  thing  SoaUngiy  loved;  a  darling.     Itich- 

Dobbls  (doVll,  n.     A  kind  ot  tpiril  or  hoh- 
goblln  akin  to  the  Scotch  Brointii.    Sir  W. 


Dollop  {dollop),  B.  Alump:amaaa  it. 
II.  maekmon.    (CollDq.) 

Dolly,  n.  (add.  1  A  prtmltire  form  of 
appamtm  for  clothei-waahing,  conalatlng 
of  a  wooden  diic  luniiabed  with  from 
three  to  five  rouiidrd  lege  with  rounded 
endm,  and  a  handle  with  a  croei-placa  riling 
tromtbecentre  Thedollyii  Jerked  rapidly 
tnunU  In  dlDerent  directloni  fn  a  tubor  box 
containing  water  and  tba  clutbel  to   be 

Dollr  (dolll).  H.    (Dim.  of  dofl  ]    A  twMt- 


(dla-tt^Mkfa-blX  a 
Cb,  Sc.  loaJI;      ■.jro:      l.Job;    n,  Fr.  ton;      ng.  altv;      IB.  Uan:  th,  Uln;     w.  vig:     wb.  uAtg^ 
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DolpMn  -  striker  (dorfln.8ti1k-6r).  n. 
NauL  same  iib  Martingale^  2. 

Domesticate  (dd-mertik-at),  v.i.  To  liye 
at  home;  to  le«d  a  quiet  home-life;  to  be- 
come a  member  of  a  family  circle. 

I  would  rather  .  .  .  see  her  married  to  some 
honest  and  tender-hearted  man.  whose  love  mis^t 
induce  him  to  domestical  with  her,  and  to  uve 
p^ceably  and  pleasingly  within  his  family  circle,  than 
to  see  her  matod  with  a  prince  of  the  blood. 

Henry  Brooke. 

DomestiCise  (dd-mes'ti-siz),  v.L  To  render 
domestic;  to  domesticate.    Southey. 

Dominie,  n.  [add.]  In  the  sense  of  school- 
master this  word  is  also  met  with  in  old 
English  authors.  '  The  dainty  dominie,  the 
schoolmaster.'    Beau,  di  Fl. 

Done,  pp.  [add]  Completely  exhausted; 
extremely  fatigtied;  tired  out;  done  up:  in 
this  sense  sometimes  followed  by /or. 

Not  so  the  Holland  fleet,  who,  tired  and  done. 
Stretched  on  their  decks  like  weary  oxen  lie. 

DrydtH. 
She  is  rather  done /or  this  morning,  and  must  not 
go  so  far  without  help.  Uiss  Austen. 

Donnish  (don'ish),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  char- 
acteristic of  a  don  of  a  university.  '  Donr 
ni»h  books.'    Gtorge  Eliot. 

Do-nothlng  (dd'nu-thing).  a.  Doinsno 
work:  idle;  indolent  'Any  do-nothing 
canon  there  at  the  abbey.'    Kingsley. 

Do  -  nothingness  (  do -nu' thing -nes),  n. 
Idleness;  indolence.  '  A  situation  of  similar 
affluence  and  do-noihingneti.'  MittAuHen. 

Doon  (dOn),  n.  A  Cingalese  name  for  Dovna 
zeylahiea,  nat.  order  Dipterocarpacese.  a 
large  tree  inhabiting  Ceylon.  The  timber  is 
much  used  for  building.  It  also  yields  a 
resin  which  is  made  into  varnish. 

Dor6- bullion  (dd'ra-bul-yon).  n.  (Fr.  dori, 
gilt,  dorer,  to  gild  or  plate,  from  L.  deaur- 
one.,  to  gild— (f«,  from,  and  aurum,  gold.] 
Bullion  containing  a  certainquantity  of  gold 
alloyed  with  base  metal 

Dorian,  a.  [add.]  — Dorian  mode,  strictly 
speaking,  music  In  the  Dorian  mode  is 
written  on  a  scale  having  its  semitones 
between  the  second  and  third  and  the  sixth 
and  seventh  notes  of  the  scale  instead  of 
lietween  the  third  and  fourth  and  seventh 
and  eighth  as  in  what  is  now  called  the 
natural  or  normal  scale.  In  other  words, 
the  second  note  of  the  normal  scale  acquires 
something  of  the  dignity,  force,  or  position 
of  a  tonic,  and  upon  it  the  melodies  of  the 
Dorian  mode  close. 

Dottle  (dotl).  n.  [A  dim.  corresponding  to 
dot,  the  meaning  connecting  it  more  closely 
with  D.  dot,  a  small  bundle  of  wool,  «S:c. ; 
8w.  dott,  a  little  heap.]  A  small  rounded 
lump  or  mass;  especially,  the  tobacco  re- 
maining in  the  bottom  of  a  pipe  after  smolc- 
ing,  and  which  is  often  put  on  the  top  of 
fre«h  tobacco  when  refilling.    [Scotch.] 

A  snufTcr-tray  containing  scraps  of  half-smoked 
tobacco,  'pipe  dottles,'  as  he  called  them,  which 
were  carefully  resmokcd  over  and  over  again  till 
nothing  but  ash  was  left.  Kingsley. 

Double  -  cone  (dub'l-kdn).  n.  In  arch,  a 
\onnan  omameot  consisting  of  two  cones 
Joined  base  to  base  (or  apex  to  apex),  a  series 
of  these  forming  the  enrichment  of  a  mould- 
ing. 

Double-shot  (dubl-shot).  v.  t.  To  load,  as  a 
cannon,  with  double  the  usual  weight  of  shot 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  destructive 
power.  This  practice  is  not  adopted  with  the 
lieavier  and  more  perfect  guns  of  the  pre- 
sent day. 

Doulocracy  (dou-lok'ra-si),  i\.  Same  as 
Dulocracy. 

Doye-plant (du v'plant).  n.  A n  orchidaceous 
plant  (Peritteria  elata)  of  Central  America, 
so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  the  column 
of  the  flower  to  a  dove  hovering  with  ex- 
panded wings,  somewhat  like  the  conven- 
tional dove  seen  in  artistic  representations 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  plant  has  large, 
striated,  green,  pseudo-bulbs,  bearing  three 
to  five  lanceolate,  strongly -ribbed,  and  pli- 
cate leaves.  The  upper  part  of  the  flower- 
stem  isoccupied  byaspike  of  almost  globose, 
very  sweet-scented  flowers  of  a  creamy-white, 
dotted  with  lilac  on  the  base  of  the  lip. 

Down,  adv.  [add.]  Paid  or  handed  over  in 
ready  money;  as,  he  purchased  the  estate 
for  £10.000  down  and  £20,000  payable  within 
three  years. 

Downbeard  (doun'berd).  n.  The  downy  or 
winged  seed  of  the  thistle. 

It  is  frightful  to  think  how  every  idle  volume  flies 
abroad  lilce  an  idle  globular  doxunbeard,  embryo  of 
new  millions.  Cariyie. 

Downcome  (doimlniroX  n.    A  tumbling  or 


falling  down;  especially,  a  sudden  or  heavy 
fall;  hence,  ruin;  dtrstruction. 

Whenever  the  pope  shall  Call,  if  his  ruin  be  not  like 
the  sudden  dennuonu  of  a  tower,  the  bishops,  when 
they  see  him  tottering,  will  leave  him.  MUton. 

Downpour  (doun'pdr),  n.  A  pouring 
down;  especially,  a  heavy  or  continuous 
shower.     R.  A.  Proctor. 

Downthrow  (douu'thrd).  n.  A  throwing 
down ;  specifically,  in  gtol.  a  fall  or  sink- 
ing of  strata  below  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding beds,  such  as  is  caused  by  a  great 
subtertanean  movement;  also,  the  dis- 
tance measured  vertically  between  the  por- 
tions of  dislocated  strata  where  a  fault 
occurs:  opposed  to  u]^uaval  (which  see) 
or  upthrow. 

Downwelgh  (doun-w&'),  v.L    To  weigh  or 

press  down;  to  depress;  to  cause  to  sink  or 

prevent  from  rising. 

A  different  sin  doivnwtighs  them  to  the  bottom. 

LangftUvm. 

Downwel|rht  (doun'watX  n.     Full  weight; 

*  Attributmg  due  and  downweighl  to  every 

man's  gifts.  ^  Bo.  HaekeL 
Dozen,  n.     [add.]     Long  dozen;   devil's 

dozen.    Same  as  Baker's  Dozen.   See  under 

Baker. 

Draconian  (dra-kd'ni-anX  «•     Same  as 
Draconic. 
Dra«|sman,n.   [add]  The  driver  of  a  drag. 

He  had  a  word  fbr  the  hostler  .  .  .  and  a  bow  for 
the  dragrman.  Thackeray. 

Dramaturgic  (dra-ma-t^r'Jik).  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  dramaturgy ;  histrionic ;  theatrical ; 
hence,  tinreal.  '  Some  form  (of  worship),  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  not  grown  dramaturgic  to 
us,  but  still  awfully  symbolic  for  ns.'  Car- 
iyie. 

Dramaturgist  (dra-ma-t^r'jistX  n.  One 
who  is  skilled  in  dramaturgy;  one  who 
composes  a  drama  and  superintends  it« 
representation. 

How  silent  now ;  all  departed,  all  clean  gone  1  The 
World-Z^mma/Mr^nx/has  written. 'Exeunt.'  Cariyie. 

Draw.  n.  [add.]  1.  Among  qporttmsn,  the 
act  of  forcing  a  fox  from  his  cover,  a  badger 
fronr  his  hole,  dec. ;  the  place  where  a  fox  is 
drawn.— 2.  Something  designed  to  diaw  a 
person  out  to  make  nim  reveal  his  inten- 
tions or  what  he  desires  to  conceal  or  keep 
back,  or  the  like;  a  feeler.     [Slang.] 

This  was  what  in  modem  days  is  called  a  draw.  It 
was  a  guess  put  boldly  forth  as  fact  to  elicit  by  the 
vount;  man's  answer  whether  he  had  been  there 
lately  or  not.  C.  Reade. 

Drawing,  n.  [add.]  A  picture  or  represen- 
tation made  with  a  pencil,  pen,  crayon,  ^kc 
Drawings  are  classifiable  under  the  names 
of  pencil,  pen,  ehcUk,  sepia,  or  water-colour 
drawings  from  the  materials  used  for  their 
execution,  and  also  into  geometrical  or 
{tn^ar  and  mechanical  drawings,  in  which 
instruments,  such  as  compasses,  rulers, 
scales,  are  used,  and  free-hand  drawings, 
in  which  no  instrument  is  used  to  guide 
the  hand. 

Dress-Ctrcle  (dres's^r-kl),  n.  A  portion  of 
a  theatre,  concert-room,  or  other  place  of 
entertainment  set  apart  for  spectators  or  an 
audience  in  evening  dress. 

Drift,  n.  [add.]  In  South  Africa,  a  ford; 
as,  Rorke's  Drift. 

Drlye,  n.  [add.]  1.  A  strong  or  sweeping 
blow  or  impulsion.— 2.  A  matrix  formed  by 
a  steel  punch  or  die. 

Drom»ognath»  (drd-mg-og'na-thS).  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  dromaios,  swift,  and  gnathos,  jaw.]  In 
Prof  Huxley's  classification  of  birds,  a  sub- 
order of  the  Carinate  (or  birds  having  the 
sternum  with  a  keel),  including  but  one 
fanuly.  the  Tinaroidro  or  tinaniona  (See 
TiNAMOU.)  In  this  sub-order  the  bones  of 
the  upper  Jaw  or  skull  are  like  what  they 
are  in  the  stnithious  or  swift-footed  birds, 
as  the  ostrich. 

Droop  (drbpX  n.  The  act  of  drooping  or  of 
falling  or  hanging  down;  a  drooping  posi- 
tion or  state;  as,  the  droop  of  the  eye,  of  a 
veil,  or  the  like, 

Drop-Ught  (droplit).  n.  A  contrivance  for 
bringing  doMm  an  artificial  light  into  such 
a  position  as  may  be  most  convenient  for 
reading,  working,  &c.,  as,  for  example,  a 
stand  for  a  gas-burner  to  be  placed  on  a 
table,  and  connected  by  an  elastic  tube  with 
the  gas-pipe.     E.  H.  Knight. 

Drop-ripe  (drop'rip).  a.  So  ripe  as  to  be 
ready  to  drop  from  the  tree. 

The  fruit  was  now  di op-rife  we  may  say,  and  fell 
by  a  shake.  Cariyie. 

Drum-head,  n.  [add.]  A  variety  of  cabbage 
having  a  large,  rounded,  or  flattened  head. 


Drum -room  t  (drum'r5mX  n.  The  room 
where  a  drum  or  crowded  evening  party  was 
held.    Fielding.    See  DBUM.  a 

Duchn,  Dukhn  (dQ^hn),  ti.  A  kind  of  mil- 
let {Pennisetum  typhotdeum  or  BoUua  em- 
eatusX  many  varieties  of  which  are  coiti- 
vated  in  Egypt,  and  to  some  extent  in  Spain. 
as  a  grain  plant  It  is  also  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a  kind  of  beer. 

Duelsome  (dik'el-tumX  a.  Inclined  or  given 
to  duelling;  eager  or  ready  to  fight  duela 
[Kara] 

Incorrigibly  duelsome  on  his  own  accoont.  be  K 
for  others  the  most  acute  and  peaceable  counselk>r 
in  the  world.  Thackeray 

Duettlno  (da-et-t£'nd),  n.    [It]    In  miMir. 

a  short  duet  or  composition  for  two  voices 

or  instruments. 

DuUy(duiaXa.    Somewhat  dull. 

Far  off  she  seemed  to  hear  the  </«//y  souml 
Of  human  footsteps  (aU.  Tennyton. 

Durmast  (dftr'mastX  n.  A  species  of  oak 
(Queretu  tessilifiora,  or  according  to  tonw 
Q.  pubesceiu)  so  closely  allied  to  the  com- 
mon oak  (O.  Jtobur)  as  to  be  reckoned  b> 
some  botanists  only  a  variety  of  it  Its  wood 
is,  hdwever,  darker,  heavier,  and  more  elas- 
tic, less  easy  to  split,  not  so  easy  to  break, 
yet  the  least  difficult  to  bend,  ft  is  highly 
valued,  therefore,  by  the  builder  aud  the 
cabinet-maker. 

Dust-hall  (dusfbul).  n.  A  disease  in  horses 
in  which  a  ball  sometimes  as  hard  as  iron 
is  formed  in  the  intestinal  canal  owing  t<* 
overfeeding  with  com  and  barley  duat  Its 
presence  is  indicated  by  a  haggard  coun- 
tenance, a  distressed  eye,  a  distended  belly, 
and  hurried  req>iration. 

Dwlndlement  (dwln'dl-roent).  n.  The  act 
or  state  of  dwindling,  shrinking,  or  dimin- 
ishing.   Jfr«.  OliphanL 

Dyad  (dfad),  a.    Same  as  Dyadic. 

Dyas  (di'asX  n.  [Or. .  the  number  two,  aoma- 
tning  composed  of  two  parts.]  In  geoL  a 
term  sometimes  applied  to  the  Permian 
system  from  its  being  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal groups. 

Dsringness  (dring-nesX  n.  A  languishing 
look;  a  die-away  appearance. 

Tenderness  becomes  me  best,  a  sort  of  dyimfnexs. 

Congreve. 

Dynamo -electric  (di-nam'6-6-Iek"trik),  a. 
Producing  force  by  means  of  electricity;  as. 
a  dynamo-electric  machine;  also  prodoce<l 
by  electric  force.    See  Electric  in  Supp. 

D78epulotlo(di8'ep-&-lot"ik).  a.  [Or.  prefix 
ays,  and  K  ehulotic.'\  In  stirg.  not  readily 
or  easily  healing  or  cicatrizing,  as  a  wound. 

DyslOgy  (dislo-JiX  n.  Dispraise :  opposiu 
otetuogy. 

In  the  way  of  eulogy  and  dytiogy  and  surooiiiig-ap 
of  character  there  may  doubtless  be  a  great  nuuiy 
things  set  forth  concerning  this  |f  irabeau.    CariyU. 

DsrsmenorrhlBa  (din'men-or-re^a).  n.  In 
tned.  difficult  or  laborious  menstruation: 
cataroenial  discharges  accompanied  with 
great  local  pain,  especially  in  Uie  loina. 


E. 


(e'gras),  n.    See  Edmsh. 
Earth-hog,  Earth-pig  (6rth  hog.  ftrth'pig). 

n.    The  aardvark.    See  Oryctiropus. 
Earth- plate  (6rth'pl&t).  n.     In  tele^.  a 

buried  plate  of  metal  connected  with  the 

battery  or  line-wire  by  means  of  which  the 

earth  itself  Is  made  to  complete  the  circuit. 

thus  rendering  the  employment  of  a  second 

or  return  wire  unnecessary. 
Earth-wolf  (ftrth'wulf),  n.    The  aardwolf 

See  Protelss. 

(ds't^r-egX  n.    Same  as  Paeeh- 


-.-lelon-lens  (e'she-lon-lenx).  n.  f Pr.  ^che- 
lofi,  the  round  of  a  ladder,  and  £.  lent.}  A 
compound  lens,  used  for  lighthouses,  hav- 
ing a  series  of  concentric  annnlar  lensea  ar- 
ranged round  a  central  lens  so  that  all  have 
a  common  focus. 

Eotasls,  n.  [add.]  Extension  or  expansion: 
specifically,  in  med.  a  dilated  condition  of  a 
blood-vessel. 

Ectroplcal  (ek-trop'i-kal),  a.    Belonging  Co 

Sarts  outside  the  tropics;  being  outude  the 
poplcs. 
£cu  (ek-ii),  n.    [Fr. .  a  coin,  a  crown  piece,  a 
shield;  O.Fr.  escu,  eseut,  from  L.  scutum,  a 
shield.]    A  name  given  to  various  rremUi 
coins  having  different  values  at  different 


Fate.  ntr.  fat,  fall:       me,  met.  Mr;       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not.  mbve;       tAbe,  tub,  buU;       oil,  pound;       ii.  Sc.  abtme;     y.  8a  tey. 
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timet,  but  notably  to  an  old  piece  of  money 
worth  three  francs,  or  about  half-a-crown 
sterling. 

BddalcBddl0(ed-<l&1k.  ed'ik).  a.  Of  or  re- 
latins  to  the  Scandinavian  Eddas;  haring 
the  character  or  style  of  the  Eddas;  as,  the 
Sddie  prophecy  of  the  Vblva. 

The  EtUafc  renion.  however,  of  the  history  of  the 
gods  b  not  to  circunutantial  m  that  in  the  Vn^in- 

EdlllUAtory  (edi.bil'a-to-ri).  a.  Of  or  per- 
taiuing  to  edibles  or  eating. 

BdOnUtUry  Epicurwn  holds  the  key  to  kll  morality. 

Lord  Lytt^H. 

Eerily  (^n-li),  adv.  in  an  eery,  strange,  or 
unearthly  manner.  '  It  spoke  in  pain  and 
woe;  wildly,  99Tilyt  urgently.'  ChArUMt 
Bronte. 

Sffarent  (ef'fdr-entV,  tk  1.  In  phynoL  a  Tea- 
sel or  nerve  which  discharges  or  conveys 
outward.— 2.  A  river  flowing  from  and  bear- 
ing away  the  waters  of  a  lue. 

BfllglAtlOll,  n.  [add.]  That  which  is  formed 
in  resemblance;  an  image  or  effigy. 

No  Kuch  ^ffigMiion  was  therein  discovered,  which 
some  nineteen  weeics  after  became  visible.    FuUtr. 

BfflOWOr  (ef-flou'6r),  v.t  [Fr.  ejffUwrer,  to 
gi'aze,  to  mb  lightly.  ]  In  leather  manMfac- 
ture,  see  the  following  extract 

The  skins  (chamois  leather)  are  first  washed.  limed. 
0eeced.  and  hranned. . .  .  They  are  next  ^owtrtd, 
that  is,  deprived  of  their  epidermis  by  a  concave 
knife,  blunt  in  its  middle  part,  upon  the  coovca  horse- 
bcAm.  Ur«. 

Bfreet  (efrdtX  «».  Same  as  AfriL  Kinge- 
ley. 

Eftt  (eft),  a.  Convenient;  handy;  commo- 
dious. 

Yea,  marry,  that's  the  ^st  way.         SMmk. 

Eipanoe  (S'jens).  n.  [L.  egenMt  ppr.  of  egeo,  to 
solfer  want)  The  state  or  condition  of  suf- 
fering from  the  need  of  something;  a  desire 
for  something  wanted.    Orote. 

£CMpple  (^ap-lX  n.    See  Mad-apple. 

Bgllops,  n.  [add.]  A  genus  of  grasses  allied 
to  Triticum,  or  wheat-grass,  ft  occurs  wild 
in  the  south  of  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia.  It 
is  believed  by  many  botanists  to  be  in  reality 
the  plant  from  whii-h  has  originated  our 
cultivated  wheats.    Written  also  jEgUopt. 

EffCMatrnlsUo  (d^gd-al-trO-is^tikX  a.  Of  or 
relatiug  to  one's  self  and  to  others.  See  ex- 
tract 

From  the  egoistic  sentiments  we  pass  now  to  the 
ero-aJtTMistic  sentiments.  By  this  name  I  mean  sen- 
timents which,  while  implyinK  self-gratification,  also 
imply  gTAtification  in  others;  the  representation  of 
this  gratification  in  others  being  a  source  of  pleasure 
not  intrinsically,  but  because  of  ulterior  benefits  to 
self  which  experience  associates  with  it  ff.  Sptuetr. 

Ssnll^  (d-gwi'ziX  A-    In  ^^'    S*>n*  tA  Av- 

juui. 

SUUI  (i-lfthX  n.  [Fr.,  from  tianeer,  to  rush 
or  spring  forward,  from  L.  lancea,  a  spear.] 
Ardour  inspired  by  enthusiasm,  passion,  or 
the  like:  unhesitating  dash  resulting  from 
an  impulsive  imagination. 

Elder,  n.  [add.  ]— Elder  hand,  in  eard-play- 
ing,  the  player  who  leads. 

Electric,  a.  [add.]-£2e«(ne  lamp^  the  con- 
trivance in  which  the  electric  light  is  pro- 
duced. See  Elect  He  light  below— Blectrie 
tight,  a  brilliant  light,  the  resnit  of  heat 
produced  bv  the  force  of  electricity  either 
evoked  by  the  chemical  reaction  of  a  metal 
and  an  acid,  or  generated  bv  a  magneto- 
electric  or  other  machine.  The  are  hght  is 
produced  when  two  carbon  pencils  are  at- 
tached to  the  electrodes  of  a  powerful  mag- 
neto-electric machine  or  galvanic  battery, 
and  their  points  are  brought  together  long 
enough  to  establish  the  electric  current  U 
they  are  then  separated  to  a  small  distance, 
varying  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
current  the  current  will  continue  to  flow, 
leaping  across  from  carbon  to  carbon,  emit- 
ting a  light  of  great  intensity  at  the  space 
l»etween  the  points.  The  name  Voltaie  or 
electrie  are  is  given  to  that  portion  where 
the  current  leaps  across  from  point  to  point, 
the  term  are  being  suggested  by  the  curved 
form  which  the  current  here  takea  The 
ineandeecenoe  light  is  obtained  by  the  in- 
candescence, by  means  of  electricity,  of 
various  substances,  including  carbon,  in  a 
vacuum.  Many  forms  of  apparatus  are  in 
use  for  producing  the  electric  light  distin- 
guished either  by  the  form  of  the  generating 
machine,  the  distribution  of  the  current,  or 
the  kind  of  burner.  I  n  the  JablochkoiT  light 
the  burner  consists  of  a  pair  of  carbon  spin- 
dles placed  parallel  to  one  another,  with  an 
insulating  earthy  substance  between  them. 
Its  combustion  may  be  roughly  compared 
to  that  of  an  ordinary  candle,  where  the 


earthy  substance  takes  the  place  of  the  wick. 
Other  forms  of  the  'candle'  burners  are  in 
use,  such  as  the  Lontin,  the  Jamin,  Ac.  The 
Maxim,  Edison,  and  Swan  lights  proceed 
from  an  incandescent  filament  of  carbon  in 
a  more  or  less  perfect  vacuum.— fl^efric  ma- 
chine, [add.]  Besides  machines  in  which 
electricity  is  excited  by  friction,  electric  ma- 
chines are  now  common  in  which  an  elec- 
tric current  is  cenerated  by  the  revolution 
near  the  poles  or  a  magnet  or  magnets  of  one 
or  more  soft-iron  cores  surrounded  by  coils 
of  wire,  these  machines  being  known  dis- 
tinctively as  rnagneto  electrie  maehinee.  A 
dynamo-electric  machine  is  a  machine  of 
this  kind,  in  which  the  induced  currents  are 
made  to  circulate  round  the  soft-iron  mag- 
net which  produced  them,  thus  increasing 
its  magnetization.  This  anin  produces  a 
proportionate  increase  in  the  induced  cur- 
rents, and  thus  by  a  successive  alternation 
of  mutual  actions  very  intense  magnetiia- 
tion  and  venr  poweriiil  currents  are  speedily 
obtained.  There  are  many  forms  of  these  ma- 
chines, such  asQramme's,  Siemens',  Wilde's, 
Brush's,  iftc.,  used  extensively  in  electric 
lighting,  and  as  a  motor  for  machinerv,  elec- 
tric railways.  &c.— Electric  pendulum,  a 
form  of  electroscope  consisting  of  a  pith 
ball  suspended  by  a  non-conducting  thread. 
—  Electric  railway,  a  railway  on  which  elec- 
tricity is  the  motor.  Only  short  lines  have 
as  yet  been  constructed.  On  one  of  these 
the  wheels  of  the  carriages  are  set  in  motion 
by  a  dynamo-electric  machine  placed  be- 
tween them  and  below  the  floor.  This  ma- 
chine is  actuated  by  an  electric  current  pro- 
duced by  another  dynamo-electric  machine, 
which  is  stationary  and  driven  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed  by  a  steam-engine.  The  cur- 
rent is  conveyeid  by  imdergrotmd  wires  to 
the  mils,  and  these  being  insulated,  it 
reaches  the  carriage  through  them. 

Electrodynamometar  (6-lek'tr6-di-na- 
mom"et-2r),  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  strength  of  electro-dynamic  action.  It 
consists  essentially  of  a  fixed  coil  and  a 
movable  coil,  usuallv  suspended  in  a  bifllar 
manner,  and  fumisned  with  a  mirror,  so 
that  its  motions  alwut  a  vertical  axis  can  be 
read  off  by  means  of  a  scale  and  telescope. 

ElectroklnetlO  6§-lek'trd-ki-net"ikX  a.  Of 
or  pertain  ing  to  electrokinetics  or  electricity 
in  motion. 

Electrokinetics  (S-Iek'trd-kl-neViksX  n. 
That  branch  of  electricity  which  treats  of 
electric  currents  in  motion. 

Eleotnnnetry  (e-lek-trom'et-ri  X  n.  That 
branch  of  the  electric  science  which  treats 
of  the  meastirement  of  electricity. 

Eleotrotonio  (fi-lek'trd-ton'^ikX  a.  Of.  per- 
taining to.  or  produced  by  electrotonicity. 

Eleotrotonid^  (6-lek'trd-td-nis''i-ti),  n.  A 
peculiar  alteration  of  the  normal  electric 
current  of  a  nerve,  produced  by  the  appli- 
cation, outside  the  circuit  of  a  galvanometer 
applied  to  that  nerve  to  mark  its  normal 
current  of  a  continuous,  artificial,  exciting, 
electric  current  in  a  distant  separate  part 
of  the  nerve,  whereby  the  normal  current 
of  the  galvanometric  circuit  is  either  in- 
creased or  diminished,  according  as  the  ex- 
citing or  artificial  current  travels  in  the 
same  direction  on  the  nerve  or  not ;  the  ex- 
citability of  the  nerve  within  the  circuit  of 
the  exciting,  artificial  current  being  dimin- 
ished (aneleetroUmie)  near  the  positive,  and 
exalted  (eatheleetrotonie)  near  the  negative 
pole. 

Electrotonise  (^-lek'trd-ton-IxX  v- 1.  To  alter 
the  normal  electric  current  of,  as  a  nerve. 
See  Elkctrotonicitt. 

Elegise  (er6-jizX  v.t  and  i.  To  write  or 
compose  elegies;  to  celebrate  or  lament 
after  the  style  of  an  elegy;  to  bewaiL 

I  .  .  .  perhaps  should  have  tteguctd  on  for  a  page 
or  two  farther,  when  Harry,  who  has  no  idea  of  the 


dignity  of  grieC  blundered  in. 


H.  IVtUpoU. 


Elementalism  (el-^-menfal-ixm).  n.  The 
theory  which  identifies  the  divinities  of  the 
ancients  with  the  elemental  powers.   Olnd- 

ttOTU. 

ElementOid  (el-^-menf  old),  a.  [L.  elemen- 
turn,  an  element,  and  Or.  eidoe,  form.  ]  Like 
an  element;  having  the  appearance  of  a 
simple  substance:  as,  compounds  which  have 
an  eUm/entoid  nature,  and  perform  elemental 
functions. 

Eleutheromaiila  (e-lfl'th6-r6-m&"ni-aX  n. 
[Or.  eleutheroe,  free,  and  mania,  madness.] 
A  mania  for  freedom ;  excessive  zeal  for  free- 
dom. *Notiilng  but  insubordination,  eleu- 
theromania,  confused,  imlimited  opposition 
in  their  heada'    Carlyle. 


Eleutheromanlac  <e-lQ'thd-r6-m&''ni-Bk).  n. 

One  having  an  excessive  zeal  for  freedom;  a 

fanatic  on  the  subject  of  freedom. 
Eleutheromanlac  (e-lu'th6-r6-ma''ni-akXa. 

Having  a  mania  for  freedom.    Carlyle. 
Eltchl  (elt'shSX  n.  An  ambassador  or  envoy: 

a  Persian  and  Turkish  name. 

Things  which  they  had  told  to  Cokwel  Rose  they 
did  not  yet  dare  to  tell  to  the  great  JiUchi  (Lord 
Stratford  de  Kedcllire).  K'tiftaM*. 

Eluctatet  (6-luk't&tX  v.i.  [L.  eluetor,  elue- 
tatus—e,  out  of.  and  luctor,  to  wrestle.]  To 
struggle  out;  to  burst  forth;  to  escape. 

They  did  ttudat*  out  of  their  injuries  with  credit 
to  theiiiseives.  Bf.  HacktI. 

Embryologlcally(em'bri-o-loJ"ik-aMiXa<fr. 
According  to  the  rules  of  embryology. 
Kvxgtley. 

Embrycuofflst  (em-bri-oro-jist).  n.  One 
versed  in  Uie  doctrines  of  embryology. 

Emender  (s-mend'ArX  n.  One  who  emends; 
one  who  removes  faults,  blemishes,  or  the 
like;  an  emendator.    E.  B.  Browning. 

Emergency! '»•  [a<id]  i  Something  not  cal- 
culated upon;  an  unexpected  sain;  a  casual 
{>roflt  *  The  rents,  profits,  and  einerqencie* 
>elonging  to  a  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.' 
Ueylin. 

Emmanuel  (em-man'Q-elX  n.  Same  as  Im- 
manuel 

Emplumed  (em-piamdO,a.  Adorned  with, 
or  as  with,  plumes  or  feathers. 

Angelhoods,  tmptumtd 
In  such  ringlets  of  pure  gkny.     E.  B.  Brvwnins. 

Empoldered  (em-pord«rdX  a.  Reclaime<l 
and  brought  into  the  condition  of  a  polder; 
brought  under  cultivation.    See  Polbkb. 

Enohaser  (en-chAs'6rX  n.  One  who  enchases; 
a  chaser. 

Endave  (lih-kliv'X  v.t  To  cause  to  be  an 
enclave;  to  inclose  or  surround,  as  a  region 
or  state  by  the  territories  of  another  power. 

Endayement  (itfi-kliv'ment),  n.  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  an  enclave,  or  sur- 
rounded by  an  alien  territonr. 

Enoolure  (en-kol'iirX  n.    [Fr.,  from  en,  in, 

and  eoU  the  neck.]  The  neck  and  shoulders, 

as  of  a  horse. 

Carved  like  the  heart  of  the  coal-black  tree. 
Crisped  like  a  war-steed's  encoturt.      Browninj^. 

Endemic,  a.  [add.]  Peculiar  to  a  locality 
or  region. 

It  (iiie  New  Zealand  flAra)  consists  of  9^5  species, 
our  own  islands  possessing  about  i«oo;  but  a  very 


large  proportion  of  these  are  peculiar,  there  beini; 
no  less  than  677  t*ul*mic  species,  and  yi  endttntc 
genera.  A.  R.  'H'atlau. 

Endome  Cen-d6mO,  e.  t  To  cover  with  a  dome, 
or  as  with  a  dome. 

The  blue  Tuscan  sky  endomts 
Our  English  words  of  prayer.       t.  B.  Brownius- 

Endnrant  (en-d&r'antX  a.  Able  to  bear 
fatigue,  pain,  or  the  lika 

The  diificulty  of  the  chase  is  further  increased  by 
the  fact,  that  the  Ibex  is  a  remarkably  endurami 
animal,  and  is  capable  of  abstaining  from  food  or 
water  for  a  considerable  time.  y.  G.  H'oad. 

En  passant.  [  add.  ]  in  ehen,  when  on 
moving  a  pawn  two  squares,  an  adversary's 
pawn  18  at  the  time  In  such  a  position  as  to 
take  the  pawn  moved  if  it  were  moved  but 
one  square,  the  moving  pawn  may  be  taken, 
as  it  is  called,  en  paeeant. 

Enpatron  (en-p&'tronX  v.L  To  have  under 
one's  patronage  or  gusi^anship ;  to  be  the 
patron  saint  of. 

These,  of  force,  must  your  oblations  be. 
Since  I  their  altar,  you  enpalroH  me.      Shmk. 

Ensete  (en-se'teX  n.  An  Abyssinian  name 
for  Jfusa  Ensete,  a  noble  plant  of  the  ba- 
nana genus.  It  produces  leaves  about  20 
feet  long  and  3  or  4  broad,  the  laif^est  en- 
tire leaf  as  yet  known.  The  flower-stalk, 
which  is  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  is  used 
for  food,  but  the  fruit  is  worthless 

Ensllaife  (en'sil-aJX  n.  fFr.  eruHage,  front 
Sp.  eruUar,  to  store  grain  in  an  undergroun«l 
receptacle,  from  en.  in.  and  tHo,  fn>m  L 
time,  the  pit  in  which  such  grain  is  kept.  ] 
In  cMri.  a  mode  of  storing  green  fodder, 
v^etables,  <tc.,  by  burying  in  pits  or  silos 
dug  in  the  ground.  This  has  been  practised 
in  some  countries  from  very  early  tin)e». 
and  has  been  recommended  by  modem  agri- 
culturists. Brick-lined  chambers  are  often 
used,  having  a  movable  wooden  covering 
upon  which  is  placed  a  heavy  weight,  say 
half  a  ton  to  the  square  yard. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  Latin  writers  refers  to  subter- 
ranean vaults  (silos),  wherein  the  ancient  Romaic 
K reserved  green  forage,  grain,  and  fruit,  and  the 
lexicans  have  practised  the  system  for  centuries. 
This,  at  any  rate,  is  vouched  for  by  Mr.  John  M. 
Bailey,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  sjrstem  in  the 
United  States,  whose  '  Book  of  Ettrilat^t.'  &c.  &c. 

Mark  Lane  Expi  ess. 


di.  eAain;     eh,  Sc.  \oek\     g.  go\     j./ob;     h.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sifi^;     TH,  tAen;  th,  (Aln;     w,  idg;    wh,  vAig;    zh,  arure.— See  Ket. 
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Snswathed  ( en-swaTHd' ).  p.  and  a.  En- 
wrapped; enveloped;  inswathed. 

With  deided  silk  feat  and  affectedly 
I      Enrwathed,  and  seal'd  to  curious  secrecy.   Skak. 

Bntempest  (en-tem'pest),  v.t.  To  dittorb, 
as  by  a  tempest;  to  visit  with  storm. 

For  ajre  entempesting  anew 

The  unfathomable  hell  within.    C9l«ridgt. 

Entertain,  v.C.  (add]  To  meet  as  an  enemy; 
to  encounter;  to  confront;  to  join  battle 
with.    [Bare] 

0  noble  English,  that  could  entertain 

With  half  their  forces  the  full  pride  of  France. 

Skak. 

Entire,  n.  [add.]  The  total;  the  entire 
thing.    [Rare.] 

1  am  narrating  as  it  were  the  Warrington  manu- 
script, which  is  too  long  to  print  in  entire. 

Thackeray. 

Entire,  a.  [add.]—  Entire  hone,  an  uncas- 
trated  horse;  a  stallion. 

A  CahatU  Padre,  or  what  some  of  our  own  writers, 
with  a  decorum  not  less  becoming,  appellate  an 
eiOire  h»rxe,  Southey. 

Entomologlse  (en-tom-ord-jlz),  v.i.  To 
stndv  entomology;  to  gather  entomological 
specimens. 

It  is  too  rough  for  trawling  to-day,  and  too  wet  for 
entontoUgising.  Kingsley. 

Entrain  (en-tr&nO.  v.t  1.  f  To  draw  or  bring 
on.  *  With  its  destiny  entrained  their  fate. 
Fanftnij^A.— 2.  To  put  on  board  a  railway 
train;  as,  the  regiment  was  entrained  at 
Edinburgh  and  proceeded  to  Portsmouth: 
opposite  to  detrain.  [Of  recent  introduc- 
tion.] 

Entrain  (en-tr&nO.  vi  To  take  places  in  a 
railway  train;  as,  when  the  troops  entrained 
they  were  loudly  cheered. 

Sawrlte  (en-rltO,  v.t  To  inscribe;  to  write 
upon;  to  imprint 

What  wild  heart  histories  seemed  to  lie  ettwritten 
Upon  those  crystalline,  celestial  spheres  I        Poe. 

Eoan  (d-d'an),  a.  [L.  eotu,  pertaining  to  the 
dawn  or  the  east,  from  Or.  i69,  the  dawn.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  dawn ;  eastern. 

The  Mithra  of  the  Middle  World, 
That  sheds  Eoan  radiance  on  the  West. 

EoUtblO  (§-6.1ithMkX  a.  [Or.  i6e.  the  dawn, 
and  lithoe,  a  stone.]  In  archaoL  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  early  part  of  the  palseolithic 

_period  of  prehistoric  time. 

Bopliyte  (6'd-flt).  n.  [Or.  i6t,  dawn,  and 
phyton,  a  plant.]  In  palceon.  a  fossil  plant 
found  in  eozoic  rocka 

Eophytio  (§-d-flt'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
eophytes;  relating  to  the  oldest  fossiliferous 
rocks;  eozoic. 

Eos  (d'os  or  6'6s),  n.  In  Greek  myth,  the  god- 
dess of  the  morning,  who  brings  up  the  llight 
of  day  from  the  east;  the  Roman  Aurora. 

EosolC  (ft-d-zd'ikX  a.  [Or.  id$,  dawn,  and 
z6f,  life]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  oldest 
fossiliferous  rocks,  such  as  the  Laurentian 
and  Huronian  of  Canada,  from  their  being 
supposed  to  contain  the  first  or  earliest 
traces  of  life  in  the  stratified  systems.  Ptige. 

EllhemMUllty  (e-fem'e-ral''i-ti),  t\.  That 
which  is  ephemeral;  a  transient  trifle.  '  This 
lively  companion  .  .  .  chattered  epheme- 
ralities.'    C.  Reade. 

BpiChorlal  (epikd'ri-al),  a.  [Or.  epiehd- 
rion—epi,  upon,  and  ehdra,  country.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  country:  rural. 

Local  or  e^ich«riat  superstitions  from  every  dis- 
trict of  Europe  come  forward  by  thousands. 

De  Quittcey. 

J^lCOtyl  (e-pi-kotll),  n.  [Or.  epi,  upon,  and 
contr.  of  cotyledon.]  In  hot.  the  stem  above 
the  cotyledons;  the  plumule.    Darwin. 

BplgtBa  (e-pi-jd'a).  n.    (Or.  epi,  upon,  and 

?f,  the  earth.]  A  genus  of  shrubs  of  the 
eathwort  order,  characterized  by  having 
three  leaflets  on  the  outside  of  the  five- 
parted  calyx;  and  by  the  corolla  being  salver- 
shaped,  flve-oleft.  with  its  tube  hairy  on 
the  inside.  E.  repent,  the  trailing  arbutus, 
is  the  May-flower  of  North  America. 

^igeneals,  n.  [add.]  In  geol.  same  as 
Meiamorphiem. 

Eplgenetlo  (e'pi-Jen-et''ik>,  a.  Of.  pertain- 
itiff  to,  or  produced  by  epigenesia 

BpUframmatlinn  (e-pi-grani'mat-izm),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  epigrammatic;  epigram- 
matical  character.    Poe. 

Bplnasty  (e-pi-nas'ti),  n.  [Or.  epi,  upon, 
above,  and  ixastoe,  close  pressed,  solid.]  In 
hot.  a  term  implying  increased  growth  on 
the  upper  surface  of  an  org^n  or  part  of  a 
plant,  thus  causing  it  to  bend  downwards. 

Kllrot,  Bplrote  (e-pi'rdt),  n.  A  native  or 
Inhabitant  of  Epirus  or  Lower  Albania. 


Bplscoplze  (d-pis1cd-p!z),  1. 1  To  consecrate 
to  the  episcopal  office;  to  make  a  bishop  of. 

There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  Wesley  was 
willing  to  have  been  e/isceft'Med  upon  this  occasion. 

Southey. 

Eplscoplze  (@-pis1c6-pIzX  v.i.  To  exercise 
tne  office  of  a  bishop;  to  episcopate.  W. 
Brooine. 

BplstemolOgy  (e-pUf'te-moro-ji).  n.  [Or. 
episUini,  knowledge,  and  logot,  discourse.] 
That  department  of  metaphvsics  which  in- 
vestigates and  explains  the  doctrine  or  the- 
ory of  knowing:  distinguished  from  ontology, 
whicli  invest^tes  real  existence  or  tlie 
theory  of  being.    Ferrier. 

E^lstOlean  (e-pis'to-le^'an).  n.  A  writer  of 
epistles  or  letters;  a  correspondent  Mrt. 
Cotoden  Clarke. 

EpisyllofllBm  (e-pi-sU'd-jizm).  n.  In  logic, 
same  as  Epiehirema. 

E^ltheeis  (e-pith'e-sis),  n.  [Or.  epi,  upon, 
and  thene,  a  setting.]  In  gram,  same  as 
Paragoge. 

ItooiunmstCe-pon'im-ist).  Same  as  ^Jpons^ns 
1    wadsUme. 

IB^pt  (S'popt),  n.  [Or.  epoptit,  one  initi- 
atea  into  the  sacred  rites  and  mysteries  of 
Eleusis.]  One  initiated  into  the  doctrines 
or  mysteries  of  any  secret  system.    Carlyle. 

ftlBomlte  (ep'sum-it),  n.  Same  as  Hair-eaU 
(which  see). 

Bqiulson  (elcwi-son).  n.  [L.  equito,  a  groom, 
from  equut,  a  horse.]  A  horse  jockey ;  one 
who  manages  race-horses.  [Landor  puts  the 
word  in  Porson's  mouth.] 

Who  announces  to  the  worid  the  works  and  days 
of  Newmarket,  the  competitors  at  its  games,  their 
horses,  their  efuisons,  their  colours.  Laudor. 

Equlyalent  (e-kwiv'a-lent).  o.  t  To  produce 
or  constitute  an  equivalent  to;  to  answer 
in  full  proportion;  to  equal.    J.  N.  Loekyer. 

Eaulinuae  (e-kwi-val'u),  v.t*  To  value  at 
the  same  rate;  to  put  on  a  par.  'To  equi' 
value  the  noble  and  the  rabble  of  authori^ 
tiea*    W.  Taylor. 

Eristic  (d-ris'tik),  n.  One  given  to  disputa- 
tion; a  controversialist  ]^.  Oauden. 

S^rpeton  (dr'pet-on).  n.    Same  as  Herpeton. 

Brrabnnd  (er'ra-bund),  a.  [L.  errabundue, 
from  erro,  to  wander.  ]  Erratic;  wandering; 
rambling.  '  Your  errabund  guesses,  veerii^ 
to  all  points  of  theliterary  compass. '  fikm(A«y. 

&raptlonaI  ( 6-rup'shon-al ),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  eruptions;  eruptive;  as,  eruptional 
phenomena,    it  A.  Proctor. 

aB(dandre(es-klftfk-dr),fi.  [Fr.]  A  disturb- 
ance; a  scene;  a  row. 

Scoutbush,  to  avoid  etetandre  and  misenr.  thought 
It  well  to  waive  the  proviso.  Kingsley. 

Btadsm  (&'ta-sizm\  n.  The  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing the  Oreek  n  (eta)  like  ey  in  they, 
distinguished  from  Itacinn,  the  mode  of 
pronouncing  it  like  e  in  be. 

Etadst  (a'ta-sistX  n.  One  who  practise  or 
upholds  etacism. 

Stnereallsatlon  (£-th6'r«-al.!-z&''shon),  n. 
An  ethereal  or  subtle  spirit-like  state  or 
condition. 

He  ( Aristotle )  conceives  the  moral  element  as 
flower,  as  etherea/isation,  spiritualixation  of  the 
physical,  rather  than  as  something  purely  intellectuaL 

y.  Hutch  iton  Stirling. 

EtMdene  (eth'i-den),  n.  An  anesthetic 
substance  nearly  allied  in  composition  to 
chloroform.  It  is  said  to  be  eoually  effica- 
cious and  considerably  safer  than  chloro- 
form ;  is  pleasant  to  tidce,  acts  rapidly,  and 
never  produces  cessation  of  action  of  the 
heart  and  respiratory  system. 

Ethnogeny  (eth-noj'en-i),  n.  [Or.  ethnoe,  a 
nation,  and  root  gen,  to  beget  ]  That  branch 
of  ethnology  which  treats  of  the  origin  of 
races  and  nations  of  man. 

Ethyl,  n.   [nA^.\— Ethyl-carbonate  cS  poUu- 

$ium.     See  CARBONATE  OP  POTASSIUM. 

Stymie  (S-tim'ik),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 

the  etymon  or  primitive  form  of  a  word 
Etirplcal  (S-tip'i-kalX  a.    In  biol.  diverging 

from  or  not  conforming  to  a  type. 
EucMte  ( fi'kit X  n.    [Or.  euchi,  a  prayer.  ] 

One  who  prays ;  specifically,  one  belonging 

to  a  sect  of  ancient  heretics  who  resolved 

all  religion  into  prayer. 
Eadsomon,  Eudemon  (a-de'mon).  n.    [Or. 

eu,  well,  and  daim/in,  a  spirit  ]    A  good 

angel  or  spirit    Southey. 
Eadnmonlstic,  Eudemonlttlc (fidrmon- 

isf'ilc),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  Euacemonitm 

(which  seeX 
Eu^nesle  (u-Je-nes'ik).  a.    Same  as  Eugen- 

ette. 
Engenesls  (O-Jen'e-sis).  n.    [Or.  et«,  well. 

and  aeneeis,  production.]    The  quality  of 

breeding  freely;  fertility;  specifically,  the 


production  of  young  by  the  union  of  Indi- 
viduals of  different  species  or  stocks. 

EogenetlC  (fi-Je-net'ik),  a.  Of.  belonging 
to,  or  characterized  by  engeneats. 

Bniiemeriani  (u-hem'«r-izm).    Bee  Xumbb- 

ISM. 

Eunuch  (fi'nuk),  a.    Unproductive;  barren. 

He  had  a  mind  wholly  eunuch  and  ungeaeratlve 
in  matters  of  literature  and  taste.  Oodwtn. 

EupractlC  (u-prak'tik),  a.  (Or.  eu  pmssem. 
to  do  well,  to  be  prosperous.]  I>oing  or 
acting  well;  or  it  may  mean  prosperoits. 
'Oood-humonred,  eupeptic,  and  eupracUe.' 
Carlyle. 

Euryoephallc  (&'ri-s6-fa]''ikX  a.  In  ttkn 
applied  to  a  subdivision  of  the  brachyce- 
phalic  or  short,  broad-skulled  races  of  man- 
kind. 

EuBCara  (Qs-ktt'ra),  n.  The  native  name  of 
the  language  spoken  in  the  Basque  provinces : 
Basque.    See  Basque. 

Evanltlon  (e-van-i'shon),  fk  The  act  of  van- 
ishing or  state  of  having  vanished;  evaniab- 
ment    Carlyle. 

ErentUl^ty,  n.  [add.]  That  which  even- 
tuates or  happens;  a  contingent  result 

Breiy.  [add.]  Formerly  sometimes  need 
alone  in  sense  of  every  one.  *  Every  d  this 
happy  number.'    Shak. 

If  every  of  your  wishes  had  a  womb. 

And  fertile  every  wish.  SJkmk. 

E^olutlye  (6-vol'O-tiv).  a.  Of.  pertaining 
to,  or  causing  evolution  or  development 

^cncatlon  (eks-se-k&'shonX  n.  [L  ex,  out 
and  eaeoo,  to  blind  ]  The  act  of  potting  out 
the  eyes;  blinding. 

Not  exceKatioH,  if  the  thought  of  that 

Calls  up  those  looks  of  terror.    5i>  H.  Tt^yUr 

Ezcathedxate  (eks-kath'ed-r&tX  v.t.  To 
condemn  with  authority,  or  ex  cathedrA. 
'  To  see  my  lines  excath»irated  here.  *  Her- 
riek. 

Ezoerehrate,  v.t  [add.]  To  cast  out  from 
the  brain.  '  Virtue  in  it  to  exeer^>rat4  all 
cares.'    Bp.  Ward. 

Ezdae  (ek-sIzO.  v.t  [L.  etccido,  exdmm,  to 
cut  out  or  on,  from  ex,  out,  and  ocedo.  tu 
cut]  To  cut  out;  to  cut  off;  as,  to  cseciae  a 
tumour. 

Ezdaye  (ekslcUv).  n.  [See  Ehclavs.]  A 
part  of  a  oountir,  province,  or  the  like. 

'which  is  disjoined  from  the  main  part 

EzecratlOUS  (ek-s£-kri'shus),  a.  Impreca- 
tory; cursing;  execrative.  '  A  whole  voUey 
of  such  like  exeeratioue  wishes.'  Richard- 
eon. 

Ezeeratlya  (ek'sd-kri-tiv),  a.  Denouncing 
evil  against:  imprecating  evil  on;  curaing; 
vilifying.    Carlyle. 

EzeeraUvely  (ek'se-krft-Uv-li),  adv.  In 
an  execrative  manner.    Carlyle. 

BxBcnXory  (ek's6-kr&-to-riX  a.  I>eouncia> 
tory;  abusive.  'Without  exeertUory  com- 
ment'    Kingdey. 

Exenteration,  n.  [add]  The  act  of  dis- 
embowelling or  of  turning  outside  in.  *  Di- 
laceration  of  the  spirit  and  exenteraticn  of 
the  inmost  mind.'    Lamb. 

ExhauirtlhUityCegz-hasta-biri-tiXn.  The 
capability  of  oeing  exhausted;  the  qoellty 
of  l>eing  exhaustible.    J.  S.  Mill 

Ezoculatlon  (eks-ok'Q-I&"shonX  n.  [L.  «r, 
out  And  oeulut.  an  eye.  ]  The  act  of  puttim; 
out  the  eyes;  excKcation.    Southey. 

Ezpanslylty(ek-span-siv'i-ti),  n.  llie  state 
or  quality  of  being  expansive;  expentive- 
ness.    Carlyle. 

Expeotedly  (ek-spekt^ed-li),  adv.  In  an  ex- 
pected manner;  at  a  time  or  in  a  manner 
expected  or  looked  for.    H.  Walpole, 

Esppectlessf  (ek-spektles),  a.  Unexpected; 
not  looked  for;  unforeseen.    Chapman. 

Ezpedlentlally  (eks^pd^dl-en^shi-al-liX  edr. 
In  an  expediential  manner;  for  the  sake  of 
expediency. 

We  should  never  deviate  save  expedtentimlfy. 

FUMedwmrd  HmU. 

EzplBOatory(eks-pis1ca-to-riXa.  Calculate«l 
to  expiscate  or  get  at  the  tmth  of  any  mat- 
ter by  inquiry  and  examination.  '  JBipieea- 
fory  questiona'    Carlyle. 

Explodent  (ekspl6d^entX  n.  In  phOU 
same  as  Exploeive.  . 

Ezplorable  (eks-pldr'a-bl).  a.  Capable  of 
being  explored  or  closely  examined. 

Eztenuatlye  (eks-ten'a-4t-ivX  n.  An  ex- 
tenuating plea  or  circumstance.  '  Another 
extenuative  of  the  intended  rebellion.' 
Roger  North. 

Eztemallsm  (dts-t^m'sl-ixm).  n.  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  PhenomenaUem  (which 
seeX 

Extamalliatlon  (eks-tAm'al-I-ti'shonV.  n. 
The  act  or  condition  of  being  extcmaUscd 
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or  being  eidbodied  in  an  outward  form.  A. 
n.  Saycs. 

Externalise  (ekiUm'al-IzX  v.t.  To  em- 
body in  an  outward  form;  to  giro  shape  and 
form  to.    A.  H.  Sauce. 

Eztrmneitj  (eks-tra-nd'i-til  n.  The  state 
of  being  extraneous  or  foreign;  the  state  of 
being  without  or  beyond  something. 

Bztra-solar  (eks-tra-sdl^rX  a.  In  attron. 
outaide  or  beyond  the  solar  system. 

BzuTlate  (eiuhik' vi-&t),  v.  i.  To  cast  or  throw 
off  some  part,  as  the  deciduous  teeth,  the 
skin  of  serpents,  the  shells  of  crustaceans, 
and  the  like. 

Bz-TOto  (ek8-T6't6).  n.  [L.,  from  or  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  vowj  Ah  article  presented 
as  a  Totive  offering.  These  take  many  forms, 
such  as  a  model  of  a  hand,  1^,  or  arm  that 
has  been  restored  to  usefulness,  the  picture 
of  a  scene  of  peril  from  which  the  person 
has  been  delivered,  Ac. 

They  (inscriptions)  occur  oo  a  muldtttde  of  tM- 
9«e»*,  and  on  plates  of  broo<e  and  copper. 

l^ye,  n.  [add.}— To  hav4  an  eye  to,  to  con- 
template or  look  after  with  the  idea  of  pos- 
sesaing  or  accomplishing;  as,  he  long  had 
an  eye  to  the  property. —To  have  eomething 
in  one'e  eye,  to  hare  something  in  contem- 
platlon  which  it  is  intended  shall  be  accom- 
plished or  possessed  at  some  future  time; 
as,  I  have  a  scheme  in  my  eye  which  will  be 
put  in  practice  soon. 

qre-glaas,  n.  [add.]  fThe  retina  of  the 
eye. 

Ha'  not  you  seen,  Camillo,— 
But  that's  past  douot.  you  have,  or  your  ^ye^ftajs 
Is  thicker  than  a  cudcold's  horn.  ShaJk. 


F. 


Faoe,n.  [add.]  A  term  applied  in  Tarious 
technical  meanings;  as,  (a)  the  dial  of  a 
clock,  watch,  oompass-card,  or  other  indi- 
cator. (6)  The  sole  of  a  plane,  (e)  The  flat 
portion  of  a  hammer  head  which  comes  in 
contact  with  the  object  struck,  (d)  The 
edge  of  a  cutting  instrument  (e)  The  sur- 
face of  a  printing  type  that  impresses  the 
characters. 

Faoe-hammer  (fis1iam-m«r),  n.  A  ham- 
mer having  a  flat  face  as  distinguished  from 
one  baring  pointed  or  edged  peena 

Faoe-plan  (fasTplan),  n.  A  plan  or  drawing 
of  the  principal  or  front  elevation  of  a 
building. 

FMe-wneel  (f&s'whSlX  n.  Same  as  Crowns 
wheel 

TwcfUMX  (fak'Q-16rX  a.  Pertaining  or  relat- 
ing to  faculie.    R.  A.  Proctor. 

TBMt  n.    [add]    A  fatiguing  or  tiring  piece 

of  woric;  fatigue. 

It  is  such  m/iv,  I  come  back  tired  to  death. 

Miss  AusttH. 

TMgniry  (fag'^r-iX  n.  Fatiguing  labour  or 
drudgery;  the  system  of  tagging  carried  on 
at  some  public  schools. 

Faggtry  was  an  abuse  too  venerable  and  sacred  to 
be  touched  by  profane  hands.  De  Qmtmt^y. 

FaMOt,  n.  [add.]  In  former  times  heretics 
who  had  escaped  the  stake  by  recanting 
their  errors  were  often  made  publicly  to 
carry  a  faggot  and  bum  it;  hence  the  phrase, 
to  bum  one'e  faggot.  An  imitation  faggot 
was  also  worn  on  the  sleeve  by  heretics,  as 
a  symbol  that  they  had  recanted  opinions 
worthy  of  burning. 

FalUe  (f&-bl).  n.  [Fr.]  Same  as  FeebU  in 
Supp. 

FUlie  (fiye  or  falX  n.  [Fr]  A  heavy  silk 
fabric  of  superior  quality  used  in  making 
and  trimming  latlies'  dresses. 

Faineance  (fane-ans),  n.  [From  Jainiant 
(Which  see).  ]  The  quality  of  doing  nothing 
or  of  being  idle;  indolence;  sloth. 

The  mask  of  Bneerini;yfi(M««>tcr  was  fone ;  implor- 

X  tenderness  and  earnestness  beamed  from  his 
te  countenance.  KiugsUy. 

FaiXTlsm  (f&'ri-iam).  n.  A  condition  or 
characteristic  of  being  fairy-like;  resem- 
blance to  fairies  or  fairvland  in  customs, 
nature,  appearance,  or  the  like.  '  The  air 
of  enchantoient  and  fairyism  which  ia  the 
tone  of  the  place.'    U.  Walpole. 

Fairy-money  (f&'ri-mun-i),  n.  Money  given 
by  fairies,  which,  according  to  the  popular 
belief,  was  said  to  turn  into  withered  leaves 
or  rubbish  after  some  time. 

In  one  day  Scott's  hish-heaped  money>wages  be- 
cmmie/airy~tm0H^  and  nonentity.  CarlyU. 


Also,  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  foiud 
money,  from  the  notion  that  it  was  dropped 
by  a  good  fairy  where  the  favoured  mortal 
would  find  it 

Fall-trap  (fftl'trap).  n.  A  trap  in  which 
a  part  of  the  apparatus,  as  a  door,  bar, 
knife,  or  the  like,  descends  and  imprisons 
or  kills  the  victinL 

We  walk  in  a  world  of  plots,  strinrs  universally 
spread  of  deadly  gins  and  ybi/vriaAx  baited  by  the 
goldofPitL  Car^yU. 

Falter  (fftl'tAr),  n.  The  act  of  faltering, 
hesitating,  trembling,  stammering,  or  the 
like;  unsteadiness;  hesitation;  trembling; 
quavering.  'The  falter  of  an  idle  shep- 
herd's pipe.'    J.  R.  LoweU. 

Famlllanty,  n.  [add.]  pi.  Actions  ohar- 
aoterized  by  too  much  license;  actions  of 
one  person  towards  another  unwarranted 
by  their  relative  position;  liberties. 

Fkn-ooral  (fan'ko-ral),  n.  Same  as  Flabel- 
laria,  2. 

Ftotasmaforla  (fan-tas'ma-gO''ri-a),  n. 
Same  as  Pnantaemagoria, 

Fkn-Wlndow  (fan'wmdd).  n.  A  window 
shaped  like  a  fan;  that  is,  having  a  semicir^ 
cular  outline  and  a  sash  formed  of  radial 
bars. 

Ftaad  (f Ar'adX  n.  [In  honour  of  Prof.  Para- 
day.]  The  unit  of  quantity  in  electrometry; 
the  quantity  of  electricity  with  which  an 
electro-motive  force  of  one  volt  would  flow 
through  the  resistance  of  one  megohm  (»a 
million  ohms)  in  one  second 

Faradlc  (fa-rad'ikX  a.  A  term  applied  to 
induction  electricity  obtained  from  a  variety 
of  batteries— some  magneto-electric,  com- 
posed of  a  revolving  magnet  and  coils  of 
wires,  others  of  a  cell  (giving  a  galvanic  cur- 
rent) and  coils. 

FanuUsm  (far'ad-izm),  n.  Same  as  Partt- 
ditation. 

Fardlef  (fltr'dl),  n.    Same  as  Pardel. 

Fkkieiatlon.  n.  [add]  In  hot.  the  lateral 
adhesion  of  ports  normally  distinct,  as  stems 
and  branches.  This  process  is  exemplified 
in  cultivated  varieties  of  Celotia  cri^ata  or 
cockscomb. 

FaetlBh  (fast'ishX  a.  Rather  fast;  spedfl- 
callv,  somewhat  dissipated,  or  inclined  to 
lead  a  gay  Ufa.  'A  faetieh  young  man.' 
ThadUray. 

Fatty,  a.     [add.  ]— Patty  degeneration,  in 

SithM.  a  condition  characterized  by  a  con- 
Dually  increasing  accumulation  of  fat  re- 
placing the  minute  structural  elements  of 
the  tissues  of  living  organisma  In  man 
this  diseased  condition  haa  been  observed 
in  nearly  all  the  tissues,  and  is  essentially  a 
sign  of  weakness  or  death  of  the  part.  It 
attacks  the  muscles,  especially  the  heart; 
the  brain  (yellow  softening);  Uie  kidney,  in 
many  cases  of  Bright's  disease;  <fcc.  In  the 
severer  forms,  when  the  heart  or  the  larger 
vessels  are  affected,  the  disease  genenuly 
terminates  in  sudden  death  by  rupture,  fol- 
lowed by  syncope. 

Fannal  (f^n'alX  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  con- 
nected with  a  fauna.  '  Paunal  publications. ' 
Academy. 

Fanre'a  Battery.  See  aocumulatob  in 
Supp. 

FaTourlte,  n.  [add.]  pi.  A  series  of  short 
curls  over  the  brow,  a  style  of  hairdressing 
introduced  in  the  reisn  of  Charles  II.  'With 
immodest  fa  v'ritee  shade  my  face. '    Oay. 

The /irpturites  h»ng  loose  upon  the  temples,  with 
a  laiq^ishing  lock  in  the  middle.  F»rfuhar. 

Fawnlngness  (fftn-ing'nesX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  fawning,  cringing,  or  ser- 
vile; mean  flattery  or  cajolery. 

I'm  for  peace,  and  quietness,  ^xi^/mwHingness. 

DtQuiHcty. 

Fearaome,  a.  [add.]  Easilv  frightened  or 
alarmed;  timid.  'A  silly, y«arfom«  thing.' 
Bayard  Taylor.    [Rare.] 

Feaiher-liralned  (ferH'^r-br&ndX  a.  Hav- 
ing a  weak,  empty  brain  or  disposition; 
frivolous;  giddy. 

To  %/emther-^ai$u(l  school-girl  nothinf;  is  sacred. 

CharlotU  BronU. 

Featherhead  (fern'^r-hedx  n.  A  light, 
giddy,  frivolous  person;  a  trifler.  'A  fool 
and  featherhead.     Tennyeon. 

Featlier-lieaded  (feTH'^r-hed-edV  a.  Same 
as  Peather-brained.  *Th\»  feather-headed 
puppy.'    Cibber. 

Featiier-pated  (feTH'tr-p&t-ed).  a.  Same 
as  FeatMr-brained.  '  Peather-pated,  giddy 
madmen.'    Sir  W.  Seott. 

Feature  (ffi't&rX  v.t.    To  have  features  re- 
sembling; to  look  like;  to  resemble  gener- 
ally. 
Miss  VIncy   .    .   .   was  much  comforted  by  her 


perception  that  two  at  least  of  Fred's  boys  were  real 
Vincys,  and  did  not/eatur*  the  Garths. 

Gtcrgt  Eliot. 
Feeble  (ffi'bl).  %x.  That  part  of  a  sword  or 
fencing  foil  extending  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  blade  to  the  point:  so  called  liecause 
it  is  the  weakest  portion  of  the  weapon  for 
resisting  pressure,  deflecting  a  blow,  ^■. 
Called  also  PaiiAe  and  Poible. 

Fehme.  Felmigerlchte  (f&'me,  f&m-ge- 

ridh'te),  n.  Same  as  Vehme,  Vehmgeriehte. 
Felunlc  (f&'mik),  a.  Same  as  Vehmie. 
Feint  (f&ntX  t^.t.  To  make  a  feint;  to  make 
a  pretended  blow,  thrust,  or  attack  at  one 
point  when  another  is  intended  to  be  struck, 
in  order  to  throw  an  antagonist  off  his 
guard. 

He  practised  every  pass  and  ward. 
To  thrust,  to  strike,  to /Mm/,  to  guard. 

Sir  M\  Sni/. 

Femaliaw  (f^m'shftX  n.  A  shaw,  bnke,  or 
thicket  of  f  ema  '  Telling  her  some  story  or 
other  of  hill  or  dale,  oakwood  or  femthaw.' 
Browning. 

Ferrous  (fer'usX  a.  Pertaining  to  or  ob- 
tained from  iron:  speciflcallv  applied  in 
diem,  to  a  compound  of  which  iron  fomiit 
a  constituent,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  aa 
it  does  in  ferric  compounds. 

Ferer-tree  (fd'vAr-trdX  n.  The  blue  gum- 
tree  (Euealyptue  globtUut),  See  Eucalyp- 
Tua 

Fewtrlla  (fil'trilzX  n.  pL  Small  articles; 
little,  unimportant  things;  trifles,  as  the 
smaller  articles  of  furniture,  Ac  IHokene. 
[Provincial  English.] 

Flbrlfonn  (ffbri-form).  a.  In  the  form  of  a 
fibre  or  fibres;  resembling  a  fibre  or  fibres. 

Fiction,  n.  [add.]  The  act  of  making  or 
fashioning.    [Rare.] 

We  have  never  dreamt  that  parliaments  had  any 
right  whatever  ...  to  force  a  currency  of  their  own 
JfctioH  in  the  place  of  that  which  is  real.       Burke. 

Fiddle-headed,  Fiddle-patterned  (fidi- 
hed-ed,  fid'l-pat-AmdX  a.  Terms  applied  to 
forks,  spoons,  and  the  like,  whose  handle* 
are  fashioned  after  a  pattern  which  has  some 
resemblance  to  a  fiddle.  *A  kind  of  fork 
itisX  \%  fiddUktaded.*  Hood.  'My  Uble- 
spoons  .  .  .  the  little  fiddle-paUemed 
ones.'    R.  H.  Barham. 

Flddleatlck.  [add.]  lliis  word  is  freouently 
used  as  an  interjection,  and  is  equivalent 
to  nonsense  I  pshaw  1  or  other  exclamation 
expressive  of  contemptuous  incredulity, 
denial,  or  the  like. 

At  such  an  assertion  he  would  have  exclaimed.  A 
Hdditstiek  I  Why  and  how  that  word  has  become  an 
Interjection  of  contempt  I  must  leave  those  to  espUiit 
who  can.  Soutfuy. 

Field -band  (feid'handX  n.  A  hand  or 
person  who  works  in  the  fields;  a  labourer 
on  a  farm  or  plantation.    [United  Statea  ] 

Field-telegraph  (f61d-ter6-grafXn.  A 
telegraph  adapted  for  use  in  the  field  in 
military  operations.  In  some  instances 
part  of  the  wire  is  reeled  off  from  a  wagon 
and  supported  on  light  posts,  and  another 
part  is  insulated  and  allowed  to  rest  on  the 
iround- 

nlllng,  n.  [add.]  Sometimes  applied  to 
the  weft  of  a  web;  the  woof. 

Film  (fllniX  v.i.  To  be  or  become  covered 
as  if  by  a  film. 

Straight  her  eyebaIisyf/M«/  with  horror. 

E.  B.  Browning. 

Flloplume  (fi'ld-plfimX  n.  [L.  fdnm^  n 
thread,  and  pluma.  a  feather.]  In  omiU«. 
a  long,  slender,  and  flexible  feather,  closely 
approximating  to  a  hair  in  form,  and  coii- 
sisting  of  a  delicate  shaft,  either  destitute 
of  vanes  or  carrying  a  few  barbs  at  the  tip. 

FindaUe  (flnd'a-bn,  a.  Capable  of  beinc 
found.  'A  man's  ideal  .  .  .  not  Jlndabi  it 
here.'    Tennyeon. 

Fingent  (fin'Jent),  a.  [L.  /ingo,  to  make,  to 
form.]    Making;  forming;  fashioning. 

Outs  is  a  most  fictile  world,  and  roan  is  the  nio!>t 
Jtngent,  plastic  of  creatures.  CarlyU. 

Fln-spine  (fln'spInX  n.  l.  A  spine-shaped 
rav  in  the  fin  of  a  fish.— 2.  pi.  A  group  of 
fishes  characterized  by  spiny  fins;  acanthop- 
terygions  fishes.    See  Aoanthoptsrtgii. 

Fin  -  aplned  ( fin '  spind  X  a.  Having  spiny 
fins;  acanthopterygious. 

Fire-flag  (fir' flag),  n.  A  flash  or  gleam  of 
lightning  unaccompanied  with  thunder. 

The  upper  air  bunt  into  life  I 

And  a  hundred yfr(r;/f<T/'j  sheen.         CoUridgt. 

Flre-honse  (fIr'housX  n.  A  dwelling-house, 
as  opposed  to  a  bam,  stable,  or  other  out- 
house. '  Peter-pences  to  the  Pope  of  Rome 
to  be  paid  ont  of  every  firehouee  in  Eng- 
land.' Puller.  [Now  only  a  provincial 
word.] 


ch,  eAain;     (h.  Sc.  lo«A:     a,  go;     j.joh;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siny;     TB.  fAen;  th,  fMn;     w.  trig;    wh,  trAig;    sh,amre.— See  KST. 
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Flre-znaxt>le  (fir'm&r-bl).  n.  See  under 
Harble. 

Fire- water  (fir'wft-t^r),  n.  The  name 
originally  given  by  some  of  the  American 
Indian  tribes  to  ardent  spirita.  J.  F. 
Cooper. 

nr-rape  (fdr'rap),  n.  The  English  name 
common  to  all  the  parasitic  plants  of  the 
order  Monotropacese  (which  see). 

FishablB  (flsh'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
fished;  fit  for  being  fished  In.  'A  small 
piece  otAshabU  water.'    T.  Hughei. 

FiBh-oultore  (fish'kul-tilr),  n.  Same  as 
Pisciculture. 

Fish-torpedo  (flsh'tor-pS-dd),  n.  See 
under  Torpkdo,  2. 

FiSBipalmate  (fls-sipal'm&t).  a.  [L.  findo, 
ftMus,  to  split,  and  palmatus,  palmate.  ]  In 
omUh.  having  the  membranes  between  the 
toes  deeply  incised  or  cleft,  as  the  foot  of 
the  grebe;  semi-palmate. 

Fiord  (fyordX  n.    Same  as  Fiord. 

Flax,  n.  [add.]  tThe  wing  or  pinion  of  a 
bird. 

The  hanfard  ...  to  renew 

Her  hraktn/lag-s  .  .  . 

Jets  oft  from  perch  to  perch.         Qtuwlts. 

Flaggy,  a.  [add.]  In  the  quotation  from 
Spenser  (as  in  other  instances)  this  word 
may  rather  mean  broad  or  expanded  to  the 
air  like  a  flag.  In  some  cases  the  meaning 
'weak,'  'flagging,'  Ac,  is  implied,  as  when 
Dryden  speaks  of  bees  that  have  been 
wetted  with  rain  drying  '  their  jlaggy 
pinions.' 

Flagltate  (flaj'i-t&tX  vX  [L.  flaaito,  to 
demand  fiercely  or  hotly.]  To  demand 
with  fierceness,  hotness,  or  passion;  to 
importune.    Carlyle. 

Flagltatlon  (flaj-i-ta'shon).  n.  The  act  of 
flagitating  or  demanding  with  fierceness, 
violence,  or  passion;  extreme  importunity. 
Carlyle. 

Flagman,  n.  [add.]  fA  flag-officer;  an 
admiral.  "The  Jfaamen  in  the  late  great 
fight  with  the  Duke  of  York  against  the 
Dutch.'    Pepys. 

Flapdoodle  ( flap '  d5  -  dl ),  n.  Nourishment 
or  food  for  fools. 

'The  eentleman  has  eaten  no  small  quantity  of 
JUfdaodie  in  his  lifetime.'    'What's  that?'    .    .    . 
'  It's  the  stuff  they  feed  fools  on.'  Marryat. 

'I  shall  talk  to  our  reginiental  doctors  about  it, 
and  );et  put  through  a  course  of  fool's-diet  before  we 
start  for  India.'  '  Flapdoodle,  they  call  it,  what  fools 
are  fed  on.'  T.  Huglus. 

Flapper,  n.    [add.]    A  young  wild  duck. 

Some  young  men  down  lately  to  a  pond  ...  to 
httntyta/pers  or  young  wild  ducks.    Gilbert  White. 

LIghtbody  happened  to  be  gone  out  to  shoot 
Jtafptrs.  Miss  Edgcwortk, 

Flashman  (flash'manX  n.  [See  Flash,  a.] 
A  rogue,  especially  one  who  tries  to  ap- 
pear as  a  gentleman.    [Slang.] 

You're  playing  a  dangerous  game,  ^ay  Jtashman. 
.    .    .    I've  shot  a  man  down  for  less  than  that. 


Flayfllnt  (fl&' flint),  n. 
mi^er. 


//.  KiuesUy. 

A   skinflint;   a 


There  lived  ».JIaji/tint  near;  we  stole  his  fruit 

TennysoH. 

Fledgy  ( flej '  i ).  a.  Ck)vered  with  feathers; 
feathered;  feathery.  'The  swan  soft  lean- 
Inif  on  herjledny  breast.'    Keatt. 

Florescent  ( nd -res' sent X  a*  Bursting 
iuto  flower;  flowering. 

Flashing,  n.  [add.]  A  kind  of  stout 
woollen  cloth.  'Some  stout  skipper  paces 
his  deck  in  a  suit  of  jlttshitig.'    C.  Meade, 

FlUStrated  (flustrikt  ed),  a.  More  or  less 
excited,  especially  as  if  by  drink;  elevated; 
tipsy. 

We  were  coming  down  Essex  street  one  night  a 
little  /(ustratfd,  and  I  gave  him  the  word  to  alarm 
the  wAtch.  Steele. 

Flustrnm  (flus'tmm),  n.  A  state  of  fluster 
or  agitation.     [CoUoq.] 

We  may  take  the  thin/  quietly,  without  being  in  a 
flustrnm.  Miss  Edgtworth. 

Flutlna  (fltl-tc'na).  n.  A  musical  instru- 
ment dilTerim;  little  from  the  accordion. 

Fly-paper  (fli  pa-n^r),  n.  A  kind  of  porous 
paper,  generally  impregnated  with  arsenic, 
for  destroying  flies.  'The  paper  thus  pre- 
pared is  simply  moistened  and  spread  out 
in  a  flat  dish,  and  by  sipping  this  moisture 
the  flies  are  killed. 

Fogle  (fd'gl),  n.  A  pocket  handkerchief. 
[Slang] 

•  If  you  don't  take  /oeles  and  tickers.  ...  If  you 
don't  take  pocket  handkechers  and  watches.'  uid 
the  Dodger,  reducint;  his  conversation  to  the  level  of 
Oliver's  capacity.  '  some  other  cove  wilL'      Dickens. 

Foliage-plant  (foniil  plant),  n.  A  plant 
cultivated  in  gardeiia  ur  hut-houses  for  the 


distinctive  character  and  beauty  of  its  fo- 
liage. 

Follage-tree  (fu'li-aj-tr§),  n.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  a  tree  with  broad  leaves,  such 
as  the  oak,  elm,  ash,  Ac,  as  distinguished 
from  a  needle-leaved  tree. 

FollC'-8pee<^  (f6k'sp6ch),  n.  The  dialect 
spoken  by  the  common  people  of  a  countnr 
or  district,  as  distinguished  from  the  speech 
of  the  educated  people  or  from  the  literary 
language. 

Folly,  n.  [add.]  Any  object  planned  with- 
out its  author  having  the  means  of  bringing 
it  to  a  successful  completion,  such  as  a  mag- 
nificent mansion  which  exhausts  a  person  s 
capital  in  building,  or  would  ruin  him  in 
keeping  up  in  proper  style. 

We  know  indeed  how  this  scorn  will  embody  itself 
in  a  name  given  to  the  unfinished  structure.  It  is 
called  this  or  that  man's  yM/y;  and  the  name  of  the 
foolish  builder  is  thus  kept  alive  for  long  after-years. 

TTtHCh. 

Food-Tacuole  (f5d'vak-<l-61X  n.  A  clear 
space  in  the  endosarc  of  protozoans.  It  is 
merely  of  a  temporary  character,  being  pro- 
duced by  the  presence  of  particles  of  food, 
usually  with  a  little  water  taken  into  the 
body  along  with  the  food.  H.  A.  Nichol- 
son. 

TootY  (fut'i),  a.  Poor;  mean;  worthless; 
trasny.    Kingtley.    [Provincial  English.] 

Forbiddlngness  (for-bid'ing-nes).  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  forbidding  or  re- 
ptilsive;  repulsiveness.    Richardson. 

Fore-ohoir  (fOfkwir),  n.  Same  as  Ants- 
choir  (which  see  in  Supp.X 

Forecondemn  (f&r-kon-dem'X  v.t  To  con- 
demn beforehand. 

What  can  equally  savour  of  injustice  and  plain  ar- 
rogance as  to  prejudice  a.nd /oreevndemM  his  adver- 
sary? Milton. 

Foreking  (fdr'king),  n.  A  predecessor  on 
the  throue. 

Thy  t^TCt/orekings  had  clenched  their  pirate  hides 
To  the  bleak  church  doors.  Tennyson. 

Forepayment  (for-p&'ment),  n.  Payment 
beforehand;  prepayment 

I  had /^loo  of  him  m/orepayment  for  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Espriella.  S0Htkey. 

Fore-reBemblet(fdr-r6-zem'bl),  t.(.  To  pre- 
figure. 

Christ  being  as  well  king  as  priest  was  as  well/«rv- 
resetnbled  by  the  kings  then  as  by  the  high  priest. 

Milton. 

Fore8liape(fdr-sh§p'),v.  (.  To  shape  or  mould 
beforehand;  to  prepare  in  advance.    'So 

foreshape  the  minds  of  men.'  Sir  U.  Tay- 
lor. 

Foretime  (fdr'tlm),  n.  A  time  previous  to 
the  present  or  to  a  time  alluded  to  or  Im- 
plied.    Qladsioi\e. 

Foreword  (fOr'wdrdX  n.  [Suggested  by  O. 
vorworU  preface.  1  A  preface  or  introduction 
to  a  literarv  work :  a  word  of  recent  intro- 
duction and  seldom  used. 

Foreworld  (f6r'w6rld).  n.  A  previous  world; 
specifically,  the  world  before  the  flood. 
Southey. 

Fork,  n.  [add.]  The  bifurcated  part  of  the 
human  frame;  the  l^s. 

Lord  Cardigan  had  so  good  a  stature  that,  although 
somewhat  long  in  Xhc/ork,  he  yet  sat  rather  tall  m 
the  saddle.  Kinglake. 

Formicary  (for'mi-ka-ri),  n.  A  colony  of 
ants;  an  ant-hill. 

Formulary,  a.  [add.]  Closely  adhering  to 
formulas;  formal.    Carlyle. 

Formulation  (for-mu-la'shon),  n.  The  act 
or  process  of  formulating,  or  of  reducing  to 
or  expressing  in  a  formula. 

Fortify,  v.t.  [add.]  To  increase  the  alco- 
holic strength  of  by  means  of  adventitious 
spirit:  as,  io  fortify  port-wine  with  brandy. 

Foul  (foul),  n.  The  act  of  fouling,  colliding, 
or  otherwise  impeding  due  motion  or  pro- 
gress; specifically,  in  a  racing  contest,  the 
impeding  of  a  competitor  by  collision.  Jost- 
ling, or  the  like. 

Foxtrot  (foks'trot).  n.  A  pace,  as  of  a  horse, 
generally  consisting  of  a  short  series  of  steps, 
usually  adopted  in  breaking  from  a  walk 
into  a  trot,  or  in  slackening  from  a  trot  to  a 
walk. 

Foyer  (fwf^yft).  n.  [Fr.j  A  saloon;  specifi- 
cally, in  theatres,  opera-houses,  dc,  (a)  a 
crush-room;  (6)  a  green-room. 

Fractional, a.  [a^A.^— Fractional currhiey, 
the  small  coins  or  paper -money  of  lower 
value  than  the  monetary  unit  of  a  country. 

FractionarY,  a.  [add.  J  Pertaining  to  a  frac- 
tion or  small  portion  of  a  thing;  hence,  sub- 
ordinate; unimportant 

Oar  sun  may,  therefore,  be  only  one  member  of  a 


higher  family— taking  bis  port,  along  with  millkms  of 
others,  in  some  loftier  system  of  mechanism,  by  whick 
they  are  all  subjected  to  one  law,  and  to  one  anange- 
ment— describing  the  sweep  of  such  an  orbit  In  space. 
and  completing  the  tniFhty  revolution  in  sncb  a 
period  oi  time  as  to  reduce  our  planetary  semsoes 
and  our  planetary  movements  to  a  very  humble  aad 
fraciiBHary  rank  in  the  scale  of  a  higher  astronomy. 

Dr.  CheUmurs. 

Fragmentarlness  (frag'ment-a-ri.netX  n 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  fragmentary : 
want  of  continuity;  brokennesa.  Oetnye 
Eliot 

FratCh  (b«ch).n.  AquarreL  DiekenM.  [Pro- 
vincial English.] 

Fratery,  n.    See  Fratbb-housk. 

Freeliand  (frChand).  a.  A  term  applied  to 
drawing,  in  which  tl^e  hand  is  not  assisted 
by  any  guiding  or  measuring  instruments, 
such  as  compasses,  rulers,  soues,  Ac 

Freeman,  n.  [add.]— Freeman's  ro<{,  an  offi- 
cial list  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  in  the 
election  of  members  of  parliament  for  En^.- 
lish  boroughs,  and  who  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  vote  under  such  conditions  as  were 
abolished  by  6  and  7  Vict  xviii.:  as  op- 
posed to  burffesa  roll,  which  includes  all 
qualified  voters  whatever. 

Ftenetioally  (fre-net'ik-al-Ul  adv.  In  a 
frenetic  or  frenzied  manner;  frantically. 

All  mobs  .  .  .  wotk. /hetteticai^y  with  mad  fits  o( 
hot  and  cold.  Cmrlyie. 

FreBison(fre*ri'son),  n.  [A  mnemonic  word  1 
In  loffic,  a  mode  in  the  fourth  figure  of  syl- 
logisms consisting  of  a  imiversal  negative 
major  premiss,  a  particular  affirmative  mi- 
nor premiss,  and  a  particular  negative  oon- 
cluslon. 

Freya  (frTa),  n.  A  Scandinavian  goddess. 
See  Frioa. 

Frill-lizard.  Frllled-liiard  (fril'lix-«rd. 
frild'liz-^rd)^  n.  The  popular  name  ot  Aus- 
tralian lizards  of  the  genus  Chlamydosau- 
rus  (which  see). 

Fringe,  n.  [add.  ]  In  optics^  one  of  the  col- 
oured oands  of  light  in  the  phenomena  of 
diffraction. 

Frisian  (friz'i-an),  n.  L  An  inhabitant  or 
native  of  Friesland.  —  2.  The  language  of 
Friesland;  Friese. 

Frisian  (friz'i-anX  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Friesland  or  its  inhabitants;  Friealc. 

Frnglvora  (f r5-1iv^d-ra),  n.  pi.  Thatsectton 
of  the  bat  family  (Cheiroptera)  which  sob- 
sist  on  fruits,  and  which  is  only  repretentad 
by  the  fox-Hkta 

Fmlt-crow  (fri>rkr6).  n.  A  South  Ameri- 
can bird  of  the  sub-family  Oymnoderiav 
(which  see). 

Fmlt-CUlture  (frtttlnU-tflrX  n.  The  sys- 
tematic cultivation,  propagation,  or  rearing 
of  fruit  or  fruit-treea. 

Fuchsine  (fuks'inX  n.  [From  resembling 
the  fuchsia  in  colour.]  A  beautiful  aniUne 
colour;  magenta. 

FulgurouB  (ful'ga-rus),  a.  Flashing  like 
lightning.  '  A /ui^rotu  impetuosity  almost 
beyond  human.'    Carlyle. 

Fume,  n.  (.add.]  The  incense  of  praise, 
hence,  inordinate  flattery.  'To  smotlMr  him 
with /utnes  and  eulogies  .  .  .  becauaeheis 
rich.     Burton. 

Fume,  v.t  [add.]    To  worship  as  by  offer- 
ing incense  to;  hence,  to  flatter  exceaaiveiy 
'  They  demi-deify  and  fume  him  so.*   Cc^ 
per. 

Function  (fungk'shon).  v.i.  To  perform  or 
discharge  a  function;  to  act    Bncy.  Brit 

Functionate  (fungk'shon-it),  v.i.  Same  as 
Function. 

Fungaceous  (fung'gi'shusV  a.  Fertainin^ 
or  relating  to  the  order  of  Fungi. 

Furlbund  (fQ'ri-bundX  a.  [L.  furibundus.] 
Furious;  raging;  mad. 

Poor  Lottison  Chabray  .  .  .  has  a  garter  ronnd 
her  neck,  and/kridHnd  Amaxons  at  each  end. 

Cartrlf 

FurlOSO  (fA-ri-d's6X  n.  A  violent,  raging, 
furious  person.  'A  violent  man  and  a 
furioso  was  deaf  to  all  this.'    Bp.  Uaeket 

FutiUtarian  (fa-til'i-t4"ri-anX  n,  [A  word 
formed  on  the  type  of  utilitarian,  and  in- 
volving a  sneer  at  the  philosophic  school 
so  called]  A  person  given  to  useless  or 
worthless  pursuits.    Southey. 

Futilitarlan  (fu-tU'l-ta^ri-anX  a.  Devoted 
to  worthless  or  useless  pursuits,  aims,  or  the 
like.  '  The  utiUUrian  philanthropist  (Ben- 
tham)  or  the  futilitarian  misanthropist 
(Carlyle).'    Fitzedtoard  Ball 

Fyrd,  Fyrdung  (f^rd,  fdr'dungX  n.  ( A  Sax  l 
In  old  Enq.  hist  the  military  array  or  land 
force  of  the  whole  nation,  comprising  all 
males  able  to  l»ear  arms;  a  force  reaembling 
the  German  landwehr. 


F&te,  iiki,  fat,  fgll;       me.  met.  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tflbe,  tub,  buU;       oil,  pound;       ii.  So.  abtine;     y.  8e.  f«y. 


OOKAKOIDH 


G. 

OiibblBment  ( ntil-ment ).  ii    tlw  *ct  of 

gabbllDg ;  lurUcalite  unnda  nttaml  with 

npldlty;  ebUMrJDIL     Csriiilt. 
"-*—""""  (gilMl-inui),  n.  (Sh  qibkl.  1  A 

Ui-umiEclol;  «  nbalar.     '  ffolxUiiun  ud 

■idKoian.-    CkrlyJ.. 
OMl-117.  1-    (uld.1    Ona  who  la  constBiUT 

golag  itxnit;  ■  wAn  atut  plnnm  or 

galatr;  ■(■dabont. 
Hunjrt  IM,  tun. /Wjft..  ~<1  ■■ 


an  aiiglar  who  aida  m  Landing  Lha  Bah  bj 

OkldhMl  (gU'il  or  g»l).  n.  pi.  0«Lld£!iU  7«il'- 
11  or  cU>  Ona  of  thg  Oadli«Uo  brancU  dI 
Iha  Celtic  nee. 

OklnUT  ( J»n'«*),  n.  OppoalHon  In  word. ; 
eontiadlctioo.     'An  air  and  toa«  admitting 

ma,  a.     [add.]    Wall-fonned;  tiand- 


•ome;  gilnlj,     [ttare 

nalllnantani  ( (al'l-kan-izm ),  n.  Tha  prln- 
ciplu  or  poller  ol  the  Ub«r»l  part)'  In  the 
R.iiu.m  CathotlD  Church  ol  frno'^t,  who 
atrlTB  to  maintain  tiu  andtfut  prjrllegea  of 
Ihnlr  chnrchj  and  to  d&Teiid  it  from  the  a^- 
];ri«ialona  of  ITltramontaalain 

Oftlnmomatrr  Ual-ran-oni'et-riX  n,  Th« 
art  or  proceaa  of  determining  tha  forca  of 
electric  orgiJvaali:  currsDt*:  rheonelrjr. 

OaJvanopluty  (gal-vao'a-plaa-tJ),  ii  Same 
aa  EUctTolumi. 

(hLniap«tun(aa-mD-pefa-IB).n.  b1  laboL 
a  term  applied  to  plaati  which  have  the 
pct^B  united  Into  a  ainglacoralla.  S»PoLi- 

0«Ult«tIte  Innn'tfrln),  n.  [FT.ffOnt,  a  gloTe.] 
A  u|H>uiu«>ui  tumpoaltloti,  uaad  to  dean 
kid  and  other  leather  gloTea,  oompoaad  ot 

a  pu-ta.  and  eiaeuce  oT  citron  1  patt. 
a»P  (gap).  >.l.     1  To  notch  or  Jag;  to  cut 
Into  teaUi  Uke  thoaa  of  a  uv.     '  A  cut  with 
ayap'dkuila.'  Slerae.—i.  To  make  a  break 


Ocpa,  n.    (add-I    ]>t.  A  St  ot  janains. 

Okper,  n.     [add]    One  ol  Uw  EoiyUlmliue. 

a  anb-lamlli  ol  Daalroatral  tnaeaaoiUl  blnla. 
avll>S-«toek  (glp'inii  il^k),  n.     A  perBn 

or  IhlDg  that  li  u  objuct  of  open-muatbed 


OKTbCgnrtiX  •  C    ^0  dreaa;  to  clothe. 

GCTdan-puty  (gir'dn-p»r-tl),  n,  Aielect 
cnnipanj  inTfted  to  an  eatertalnmenl  held 
on  (he  Uwn  or  In  the  gardgn  atlaobed  to  ■ 
pM«le  realdenca. 

OuOMlM  (mfo-Mh).  a.  S>m«  at  Bataff-*- 

atMoUm»,  Oaacaiiu  (i^o-ien,  tt^a-j&),n. 
Hania  a>  Air-gai  (which  aeai 

OutrnUUi  inrtrO-lttfa).  n.  tOr.  ttuur,  tha 
bellf.  and  iiiAoi.  a  atoM.  ]  A  mncrtHoD 
found  in  the  atomach :  apeclflcall^,  one  of 
thoH  concreUoni  aned  irrmi'i  tyti  formed 
In  the  atomach  or  the  crajHah.    See  Crab'i 

Oanndl  (guiih).  n.  A  Turkiah  mode  ol 
pnulahmenL    SeeOAKCH,  i.C 


a«10M(j<1Aa}.>i.  ILealctonmgeal.]  Same 
ai  Agar^agar. 

OtaaDMXJ.n.  [add.)  That  branch  of  know- 
ledge whtcli  treat!  of  gema  or  pndoiu 
aloaea.    [Bare.] 


OaBsalocy,  h.    [add.  1    Frogenr:  oaiprinj 
generation.    [Bare } 
T^  Mmil)'  coniltEcd  of  u  old  pfr-^taAti  mi 


OannllMt  nfnQ-ftektX  B.i.  To  kneel,  aa 
wunhip;  (o  make  a  geaolleotiau  or  gen 

OaogHiy  (JlKife-niy  ■.  [Or.  gi.  earth,  ai 
IHi.  root  of  geaeni,  Ac.)  That  branch 
natural  aclenn  whluli  treata  uf  the  form 
tlon  of  the  earth ;  gaoiimj. 


QeMBOtla  (geflg-no 

and  ffndeu,  a  know 


aSo^ 


OaoiilWfonB  <ji''<ra-gaM).  s-  Earth-eating; 
aa,  gnr^tagrmr  tribea 

OtawmtM,  ehftmil  (gt-MU),  n.  The 
name  (iTeD  to  a  trfbe  of  EojptlBn  danclng- 
glrla:  often  eonlonnded  wTth  the  Alma  or 
.Ali>i(^,whoare  principally  (eSHle  ilngen. 


GRuilOtl'in.n.  TAr  ,contr.otsJlaii.a<l-din. 
champTon  of  the  faith.]  A  tl^a  of  honour 
aatnnied  bj  or  conferred  on  those  Hoham- 
medana  who  hare  dlatlngnlahed  IbenuelirM 
In  betlle  Bgatnat  the  ■Infldela.' 

~~  TopDll  agaluit  thebEt,aaB 


k  bone  aoltable  tor 


0^t«r(EiE'tttr),n. 

out,  n.    [add.]    OoM;  mooe/. 

ConAriD'd  cmnplnKr  'lUi  reufurKnnc'.       Slat. 

Otncdlr  (lln-farll).  n,  Ao  Indian  name  of 
Sttamnm  indiatm  and  SeaaiRum  orientate 
and  Ibelraeed. 

Olnrltlc  (JIn-llMk),  a.  Pertaining  to  gtn- 
gTlTy  or  111  aeed.  -Oinffitie  oU.  a  bland  oil  ot 
>  One  qnallt]' •xprcMed  ftom  Un  aeedtDr 
the  Seaamuim  inaiatni,  often  naed  in  India 
ai  B  aalad-oU.  It  will  keep  tor  man;  Tevi 
wttkBUbaeonSniraDdd.     SeeTnc 

Otava.OlIlkSOUln^llngk'go).*.  TheJa- 
piacH  oanw  [or  the  maldenhatr-tne  (&tUt- 
taria  adiaatifolia).    Sat  aALBBDHU. 

OlMtcr  •>■  (add]— ObieuT  UMh.  large 
Atoncafom^obElacieraauppoTtedonpadca. 


J  ot 

and  railing  on  the  aurfaua  ot  the  (tUrler  ile- 
ftuda  a  new  apace  of  Ice,  and  beglna  to 
- -'  -' — •■     Pritf.  J.  D.  forbti. 


QiuAvt-ai 


J  (glMTftp).  n.    A  turn*  given  to 

a  epeclea  of  aillceuua  aponge  (ayatonaiaa 
StiWdu)  (ouod  In  Japan.  It  coDileta  ol  h 
cup-ihaped  apooge-body,  au|n>orted  by  a 
rope  of  long  Iwlaled  alllceou*  flbrea.  which 


GUddHT  (glld'der-l).  a.    [Connected  wlUi 

Side.)  Not  affording  Orm  lootlns;  alippoTT. 
TovlnclaL] 


__  neronnilorglobe- 

laped.     S.  B,  Briniming. 

OlDamtb  (Elhinth),  n.  The  ttHla  "t  1)elng 
dim.  Dbicuie,  or  gloom]';  partial  datkneu 
'The  aloamlli  ot  alibeya  tnd  catliedrala' 
H.  WalptU. 

Oloryl  (glO'rl),  v.t.  To  make  glorioua;  t-i 
magnify  and  honour  In  worahlp:  to  glotltj. 
'  Tha  troop  that  glariid  Veuua  on  her  wed- 
ding day.'    ^nnu. 

OloUlC  (gloflkX  a.  or  or  pertaining  to  glot- 
t.>logy;  ElotlolDglcaL 

eaottOlOgirtCgrolnl'o-Jlit).  B.  a  aludent 
i>ri>roiieveriediiiBluttolaB]';BglDMoluglti 

Olont  (glout).  n.  Anullenoraulkyluokor 
luanner;  B  pnal.— In  lAi  gleut.  In  the  aullu, 


iootfd«  (flfttft-ald),  «.    One  of  B  larjie 

•egetBhle  product!,  pouesiliig  thecoiu- 
-    pnipertyof  yieldhig  glucoao  at'  -■■■-- 


Oocdrter  (g6d'.ur).  n.  g„„  — 
agoad^agoadaman.  'Ooiidat. 
cal  eoalume.'    Csrijflc. 

ChKLl,n.  ladd.]  In /tolftall,  (0]  a  i 
-'  appoette  er-"-  "*  ■■■ •' 


at  opposite  enos  OT  tne  grouna  niaraeo  oy 
two  upright  post*,  between  which  it  la  tha 
object  ofthe  pltjera  on  one  aide  to  driic 
the  ball,  while  the  other  aide  itrlvo  to  pn- 
irent  Ita  paaaage  throtti;h.  {b)  Tha  act  'iT 
driving  the  ball  througb  between  the  poatr ; 
a».  the  game  waa  won  by  three  iwata  to  noon 
OOftt-mppcr  [gM'pep-«r).  n.  A  apeclet  of 
a^tlcom  or  Cayeane  pepper  ( CapticMtitfrv . 

Oediliomel(godiTiotatn.  An  ilnuhoiua. 
Camden. 
tMAtBfa.  [add.)— QoMen^eee.Bnorderot 

knli(huoo~ 


ent  ot  gold, 
■d  bj  thE  pi 


ha  rt.  Calh.  C. 


Oombo  (EomlM)),  n.    See  AsauiDiwiius 
OomshDUtV  (gom'fS-llt).  n,     [Or  atmifhui, 

nmiil. and iifAoa, atone]  SuatinSagetflMh 
Oonuicluin  (gft-nan" '" 

oflBpring.  and  anern 

aame  aa  Gonothte^. 

w.Hlg;     wh,»Alg; 


Xangtioa,  A  Teuell    1 


IBS 


Ooofnl  (gO'trnl),  n.    Bee  BAL8iHODiHDKoa, 
Ooor  (gOr).  n.     Sea  DzioaKTii. 
aoora-ntttWWmui).    Boo  Cola'HDi. 
Q0OHlMlT7-llurtll(g«M'be-rt-nKi(b),n.  Be* 

liAOTii-ucrra. 


Qonnafon  Igarma-gva),  n. 
m  brotberhoDd,  unwwfflal 


■leveloped  tor  the  ■ 

ling  the  OTum.    B: 
b^ded  la  the  ovi 


Q  over7,  thej  Kradually  «p- 
irhce,  uDd  flniulf  bant  end 

ey  (gti'el).  a,    Porlainlng  toorteechlng 

gra^  ionaoa  Uko  A  YrethjXcraji.'  Ptpyt. 
OlBdIute,  t.  (*dd.  I  la  EogLud  the  regn- 
\B  OHge  !•  to  uy  that  ■  person  gntdvaUt 
<tiilie>  DD  ncidemicBl  degree);  !n  the  Uolted 

gradwittd;  mi,  Longfellow  toot  gradMoUd 
U  BoBdQln  College. 
arah&m-bTead<gnm'bred),  n.    (Prom  the 
heme  of  M  AmerTcui  lecturer  on  dletetlu. ) 
A  nime  glrea  Id  the  Halted  Stmtei  to  biD  WD- 

Oruid-aDiit  (fiTud'Int),  n.     The  aunt  of 

Qranil-uiii^  (grand' ung-kl).  n.    Tb*  nnela 

OruslnifiiMS  (gnap'lng-nee).  n.  The  ttiite 
ur  i:iiuecter  of  being  gruping:  r^uwltjr. 

QtmpIoh  (grup'lM),  a.    Not  gruplikgi  r»- 


It  (grWiiot),  a.     [L.  gnu 
about.)    Mbvlag  aboiiti 

where  frrMant '     »'—  v^w* 

OiMe-nllov  tgi 


a  grave.  'T%eirrao>-/e21euot  EHihanliad 
wftb  the  toucb  of  bli  bonei.'    FvUtr. 

OnTa-mui  (grir'niiD),  n,  A  aoiloiii  ■ 
gravedlgger.     Wm,  Cemoe. 

C&avlxrwlB  (gra'n-grid).  o.  01  or  porUln- 
Ing  Ui  the  Onrlffrmda;  at,  the  ffravigmdt 
family  lududea  the  extinct  megitheriom, 

QnTi  a.  [add.]— rTrajf  eoCfen,  ffray  ^^oedj,  a 

<h^,  Orar  (gM).  V.I.  To  cadK  to  become 
gray;  to  change  to  a  graj  colour. 


OKia.     IColloq.  or  ilaDg  ) 
OlMil  (irin),  B  i.  To  grow  green;  tobaooine 

'Yonder  grtinina  tree.'  Tennvian.  'By 
ojMnijijiIope  and  110811.8  flood.'  WhiUitr. 
^MQUKgraath),  n.   ^eqiulltr  of  bclne 


arecOlUn  (grS-gO'rl-anX  n     One  ol 

rreemuone,  which  eilited  la  the  ea 
ol  the  elgbteeaih  caaiury 


le  ihadow  of  that  Red  Flag  ot  theln.' 
yf. 

lie  Igilil),  Hi  To  grow  gray  or  grlaly; 
~  .^JKome  grur-halred-     Bmtnon. 
Oroblui(grDb'I-aa).n.  |0,frDm«vl,coana.1 
arHjU-bred  fellow;  arudeloat;  aboor. 


OroB  {grng).o.i,     I.  To  make  Into  grog  by 
linn  Hater  with  ipinia.  — E  To  extract 

ipiy  tplrlt  eaik.  by  which  maani  ■  weak 


given  Iobu^>,  rabbllo.  and  the  like,  at  dla- 
Ungniahed  from  wtnoed-gune,  ai  pheaianta, 
erooae,  partridjtee,  ftc 
(frDimd-thnufi  (  ground'thnuh ).  n.    See 


giudglDg;dlKoat> 

\  t.t.    Tn  begrime;  Co  b* 
'Ti  nbaie  u  grafted  wl' 

.,._,.     [Provloclalfiigllih.j 

OmmpiBh  ( grum'plih ).  a.    Surly ;  gniff ; 
cruaa;  gmmpj.     'If  yoD  blubber  or  look 
grwnptiK'    Mrt-  TroUopm. 
Omtcht  (gmch),  n.     A  grudge.    Bu^Hmu. 
OniTSre  (grO-yb'),  n.     [Froic  Qrvnirti,  a 

d  eihlblti  numerout  celli 

GuS&W  (gnf.tft').  St.     TDbuit  lata  a  loud 
■■      ■    -h. 

>o.  (gldles-nu),  n.  The  tUle  or 
Muvki  v\  being  deiUtute  of  a  guide  or  of 

;  with  poverty  aodi7Uu(«ie»iB««i.'  Kingi- 

I  (awfrdS-al-aa),  a.  Of  or  pertaln- 

hlm. 

BuIIaIs  (g«e-U1a),  n.    See  BlLlLO. 
QullSCgdl  n.     Ai  much  Uqnor  aa  K  brewed 

at  once.     [Pimincltl  Engliih.) 

,  (gll.lo-t«n'ment),  n.     De- 
— lof  thegulUotlne. 


Qolden  (gOl'den),  ».  The  florin  ot  Anitrla- 
Hungary,  nominally  equal   (o  U.  BilUili 

Oulf7gul(X  V.I.  To  engulf:  to  abaorb  or 
awtllowup.  aiinagnlf.  -(M^«l  withPni- 
aerplne  and  Tantalua.'    Sitinouma. 

Gnintiy  (gumnjl).  n.     A  kind  of  dnun  heed 


>  hollow 


OW  Qop-thnp  (gap,  gup'ahnp),  n.    In 

India,  goialp;  tatUe;  toplu  ol  the  time  and 

Onitfia  (guifftll),  o.     Attended  with  g>iaU; 

guity.     'A  jiuet/W  April  morn."    Trnnyiim. 
Onnlfl,  n.     ladd  ]    brink  ;  Inloiicatlnff  11- 

quora.     'Sealed  Wincheaten  of  threepenny 

aiaile.'    Tom  Brouii. 
dynmoblutic  <]lm  ne-blai'tlk).  a.    [Or. 

to  thoi^  Hylrnioa  In  which  the  nutrili'e 
and  reproductive  bud>  are  not  protected  by 

OrnmodoiiUdjB  (Jlm-Ti6-don't[-d«}.  n.  pt 
(Or   gymnot.  naked,  and  oii™»,  adonini,  n 


HALITBKUUII 

OnuMlatcy.  OeiwoUtiT  (jln-t^fa-trlxn. 
j&r.  Jimi,  ai — ■  '— -'- '■'-■ 

OyiiBUin^  CUn^lha'al^V  n.  [Gr,  »a«.  a 
woDiaQ.  aud  Uufid,  aaacnflce,  an  offering  ] 

ffyneCAueia,  aa  It  haa  been  termed.'  AtAao- 

OynUoiul  (Jf .rA'Aon-al).  a.  01.  pertaining 

WnEienal  movemaata of  the  plaha'ti.  R.A. 

OyrMtat  (JfrS^tat),  n.  [Or.  oynw.  a  drele. 
and  iiniitei,  iiatlonat;. )  A  niodlllcHtli'ii 
of  the  gyroacope,  derlied  by  Sir  W.  11i«m- 
■on  to  illuitraca  the  dynamic*  uf  rotatlnt 

wheel   with  a  cnaaalts  Hm.  Ainl  on    tUe 


H. 


Habll&tilBOi 


-a-W>.  a.    Capa 


>Ue  and  JIomT 
atli  globe.'    CSrluk. 

HaUliltor7  (bab'il^.to-ri),  a.  pBrtainlog 
or  relating  to  hablUmenU  or  doililng. 
'ThearcanaotAaiilalsrtrart.'    Ld.  LgtUn. 


IcUst  (hak'let),  n 
robably  one  of  the 
hoimhfl    cackled, 


BaidklM  (hik'log),  n.     A  ehopplDB-blDck. 

■Akludof  edltoiHaiAaetfcyan  whicb  .  .  . 
to  chop  itnw.'    Corlyla. 
HnnutoorTB  fhe.ma.tok^.a).  n.  jil.     IGr. 
haiTna,  haimaioa,  blood,  and  eryot.  cold.  | 


repUlea 


iii.pbll<- 


HMmft(O0tTal(h«-ma-tok'rl-al).a.  In 
tooL  pertaining  or  beloDglDg  to  Uu  Uama- 
tocrya;  Gold.blooded. 

BMilULtoUl«niUi  (hfrna-to-tfati^ma),  n.  r*- 
(Or.  Aafma,  Aaimalu,  blood,  and  E^HTMr^^ 
warm.)  Prof.  Owen'a  name  for  the  wanii- 
bloodcd   *ertebr>l«a,    whkb    Include  tlie 

HMnwtOtlMTIIial  <ht^a-lo-tht>"mal).  a. 

la  aoL   pertaining  or  belunglng  to  the 

HieaatothennB;  waim-bloodeir 
BagwoaA  (hag'wM).   n.      The    commna 

broom,  Id  allualon  to  the  popular  inpcnll- 

tian  that  hag*  or  wltehe*  rode  Utrougb  the 

air  on  broom-itlcka. 

Fof  awful  cotvyi  of  mrLbklhlBiri    .    .    . 

-  ■■IttlncUoM 
ir-tptaur- 


and.  u  ihrr  ur  M  Dina,  Ai(f.*>*fC    K-lmrili}. 

BtiBiagt  (huningX  n.  A  halfpenny;  the 
half  of  in  old  altver  peony.  '  Kol  a  ail'rr 
penny,  not  a  haljliitg.     Sir  W.  SaM 

Halfntll  (hlfneii.  n.  The  lUta  of  bring  In 
halve*;  the  belDg  or  aotln(  In  acondiiiun 
or  manner  not  nearly  ao  campleia  or  Ihor 
ough   a*  required,  dealred.   or  eipectatl. 


'Thli  I 


[add.]     tA  hrmlipber*. 
round,  thii  ample  ainre 

propmlUaB 


Half-bnUl  (hlf'trOthX  n. 

only  convcy>  pan  of  the  truth; 
not  wholly  true.'  E.  B.  Bnnnni 
B»UM(h<>nt).n.  [Or  Aab.  aalt 
atone.]    Oommon  a*]t  when  In 


HBTBB0TACT017S 


HamlM  (luoitx  o.  i 


,  (•ddl— Hammer  and  iaast. 

illoiiuJil  eipraHloa  meuilng  vtCh  gremt 
-   -' vlolBnee;  vloUnll)':  ylgor- 


■Whlioji 

Rknil-Boirer  Tree,  "- 


Hud-Mttan  ( hull ' bit -d),  a.      Sbup- 
KniKuad.     '  A  iWwd,  Aard-MUin,  cbolerio 

Baniun-iMCkt(har'n]Ui-bek).n.    Buns 

u  Bcd-hamta^    Sir  W.  S»». 
Banhan  (hmli'n),  c.l.    I.  To  nadoT  hanb 

or  bmrd  ud  rough. 


t.  To  r«nd«r  peertih,  n 


operation  ot  lurvutLng;  thmt  vhii 
rMMd  and  (ktbared  In^  crop.  Sunni 
HmIi,  n.  ltdA.]—Te  makt  a  haA,  t 
or  Imock  to  pleco;  to  inika  it  mon 
dettcor  or  ruin  camplelaljr.     '  Bold  D 


'    A  H-  Barham. 


OtrtyU. 
SMMitaa.  HKt-trea  (lutiUnd,  h.t'lrt). «. 


t.  b^g^bucli 


Bnd. 

BnwUill  (iMtlrlili).  <L    Fei 
•anibliiig  m  bmwk;  npuioD 


Eavm  (liMD),  «,v     To  loUDgF:  to  luller;  to 

Micmin'  (boat  1'  ths  liUiiei.'     TtriNvicm. 
[Pra.lndil  KngUiiLl 
Hitr.  n-   l»dd)-Tomo*eAoi;,  to  throw  Into 
f^iutoilani  to  Ktltar  stgrytblOB  about  Id 

Hor-KitlmiB  (U'ut-ma).  n.    Banie  u  Say- 

/9«r.    SsuIAev. 
Bau,  n.     (add.  1— TV)  itrite  all  if  a  hmp, 

to  tbruw  Into  bewilderment  or  perplarltj; 

toconfoond;  to  lurprise  oi  aatonfab  to  an 


Heaped  (b«pt),  ; 
ucortalDcd  \j  < 


eh,  ciUIn;      fib,  Be.  lock; 


IT  coati,  potatoes,  fruit,  o 
madfl  lovel  with  ths  toj 


M  FaUkarl.  Aaiu(jart  and  Tataetaana.'    i>ii- 

Handiprlllf  (hand 'spring),  n.  A  kind  ot 
aitneruult In  which  ths  perionner  toUL^hi:! 
the  grouDd  with  the  palma  of  hia  handa 
When  hIa  feet  are  ralaed  In  the  air. 

Hanger,  n.  [add.]  An  eleatentarr  ohar- 
acler  trued  b;  wUdien  In  learning  to 

Hangtnc-oompau  (haog'lng-ltiun.paaX  n. 
Aeeuuder  Com  rue. 
""  DOIt  (hang'Ing.pdrtl.  n.     Ths 

[-wall  (hani'lng-w»l!)    n.      In 
nHiuiijI.  the  upper  wall  of  an  Inclined  voId; 

Bara-Un  (hk'ra-kl'rl).    Same  ai  Harri- 


n  (hUt'abUX 


Heat,  n.    (add.l    Seiual  eiollemi 
aire  In  animals. 
Hebd(imailall7  (heh-doni'ad-ai 


,">■ ; 


HeoaUmtoma  tbok'aton-tani).  n. 
hekiaon.  a  hundnd,  an.!  timet,  a  Toh 
An    anrente    of    a    hundred    rolu 
'  WJioIe     kttalanbiata     of     controvi 
Villim,    (Kaie.) 

HaetUt]^  {hsh'U-aUlt,  0.  [Or.  A. 
■Iltta.  and  ItvlM.  a  pillar  or  colnmn. 
incorrect  form  lor  Aexajtyle.]  Having  b1( 
^llanorooli  "    --  -  '    .—• 


'ecbutyld  porticoea' 


'■  !7 ' 


HederaM  t_Oie'de-i^t)^e. 

H  B  ■ppenrvih  Iben  IKiUHt  Unisutd  nor  AMlmtfrrf 

Hedge-Wlna  Cbef'wln).  n.  Poor,  worth- 
leu,  or  lery  Inferior  wine  ■  Homelj  cakes 
and  banh  Aed^-inne.'    CAopmarL 

BedonlCi  (M-Soo'lkaJ,  n.  That  branch  of 
ethlei  which  trsaU  oi  ths  doitrine  ot  plea- 
rare;  UiE  Kdence  ot  acUre  or  poaltlve  plea- 

^iuw^'a^°U-e-gnill.  tX  and  t    To 

sUt  or  similar  Instmment;  ai.  Oeueral  R 

htlingnflied  to  Oonemi  S.    [Recent.] 
HellDtroplcally  (h«'ll-D.trop"lk-al-]l),  Bds. 

[uahellotrnptcniuner;  by  tumlDB toward* 

the  lun  or  the  light.     Darvnn. 
"•" — ' —   -      [add.  J    The  tnie  of  char 


a  human  well-being  or  perfection. 
"  Mo-dtr'nia).  n.  |0r.  Aefoi,  a 
nail,  a  staa.  a  wait  or  kDob,  and  lUrma, 
akin.)  AHeilcannnnaDtliiBr(ia.ofwhlch 
one  apscles  at  leaat,  H.  AorridHM,  ha*  been 
— oiod  to  be  Tenoni — ' '  " 


fumlahed  with  poison  glands.  Htorles  ot  a 
TBnomoui  lliard  lohahitlng  Meidco  had  long 
been  dutnnt.  hut  were  dlsbeltsTsd,  all 
known  llcanls  being  harmleiB.  ff.Aorridum 
lsabont3  feet  long;  the  body  Is  ntlier  thick 


habits,  and  Is  said  to  teed  on  Inucta,  w. 


latograpl^  (hi-ma-log'rt-n),  n 
ma,  Aadnafiu.  blood,  and  gmphi 
.]    A  description  at  the  blood. 
ilnhBTOld  (hc-ml-iler'old),  n. 

"  'iSeTii«-nio-sUl'lkX  o. 
h  I    oltbebloodicaiuUigstagnationotthe 


•d  irefilijp  it  tho 
rtbte  or  iDtaogkbl 
pineiiHiX  &,_ 


IdIO   HHn«|h|*|f 


Henpeek  {hen'pekl  n.    Tlie  rule  or  govsm- 

mitotof  a  husband  bj  his  wife;  heiinecklnii. 

'  Dying  Dt  heartbreak  coupled  wt  tli  Ivnvetk.' 

CartyU.    [Bare.  J 
Heptad  (hep'tad).  n.    [Or,  hxplai.  htptaia, 

a  UHitx  of  asTen    from  ktfta.  seven.]    lu 


with. 


hydrogen,  o 
o(  hydroj 


-  which 


r  replaced  b; 


HenliiEar  (her'lng-ger),  n.  A  pertnn  en- 
giigod  In  herring-ililiBr)'.  'A  lot  ot  long- 
shore  merchant  skippers  and  Atrrvyeri  wli» 
went  about  calling  themaetves  captaina.' 

BaHperomll  (hes-p«r-or'n1s),  n.     [Or.  het- 


,  (he-tFrlEmX  n.    Same  a 
J,  LubbofM. 

~ie'ta-ro.iii"Bt),n.  tni 
the  uil  in  dahea-    i 


Hetarodont  (be'te-to-doni).  n,  [Qi.lutertt, 
different  and  odout,  odonCos,  a  tooth.) 
Bame  aa  Dijiliyodoat. 

—  l(he-t*-r«'shU)),  B.  Pertaining 

(he-t«-rt''sLini),  n.  [Or.  AtMroi, 

<:hanH:terUed  by  adlfterentatate  of  develop- 
ment occurrhiB  In  a  puaaltlc  organism 
(espedally  fungi)  ai  It  criangMitaseat  Irum 
one  bodr  CO  another. 

Hataroomj  (he-te-rog'a-ml),  A  Thi;  stale 
or  quality  of  being  hsterogamous;  mediato 
or  Indirect  (ertUltatlon  of  plants. 

Heterology  {lie-te-rol'a-]l),n.  In  MdT  want 
or  ahMDce  ot  relatloo  or  analogy  betweeu 
parla,  resulting  trom  their  coasiitlag  of 
diSenint  elementa  oi  ol  the  same  eleiiientJi 
In  dllferenl  proportlena;  difference  In  stmc- 


HatoramoivhiBm,  n.  [add.)  The  state  or 
auallty  ot  being  lieteromorphlc:  deviation 
from  the  normQ,  perfect,  or  hiatan  torm; 
eiistenca  under  different  forms  at  dlOerent 
stages  ot  development :  ipeclflcally,  (a]  In 
nilom.  wide  dlfferenceln  form  between  tlis 
larva  and  the  adult  InKct  (»}  In  Aol.  th<: 
propertj  ot  having  flowers  differing  troiii 
DOB  another  In  ths  nature  of  their  repni- 

HeterOTDOrplU'  (he'tsro-raDra),  n.     Same 

HataroDoniDnl  (hete-rou'umus).  n.  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  bcleronomy;  anbject 

Beteroaomr  (hs-te-ron'o-ml),  a  [Or  He- 
trr«,  dllferent,  andnomai.  alaw]  Subor- 
dination or  subjection  to  the  law  of  another: 
oppoHod  t-i  auloitomu;  especlelly.  In  the 
Kantian  phlloaophy,  tlie  being  goi'enied  or 
guided  by  theUwsorrestricUooa  Imjused 
on  us  by  nature  or  by  our  appetites,  paiatons, 
and  desires,  and  not  by  reason. 

Hataropliemr  (he-te-mr«-mi),  n.  [Or  hi- 
M™,dTirEr*nl.andpAiiiii,lo<peak.]  l.TI.e 


ically,  a 


sa  _  _ 

writing  ot  one  thing  when  auothvr  waa 
meant;  phyilcalincapacity  to  eipresi  one's 
Idena  In  langunge  conveying  a  correct  Im- 
nrcMlon.— e.  Miipronnnclatioo. 
Hataroplaitlc  (he'te-ro-plas"itkX  a.  [Or. 
hetfro',  dilTerent.  nnd  vtattikot,  algetic, 
trom  ]>f<u>d,  to  form.)    Bame  as  Uitenilo- 

Hatarotactom  theT«-n)-tak"lnB),  o.     Per- 


i:  th.  Ma:      w,  h 
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fipaciflcally,  (a)  in  g$ol.  irregular  or  not  uni- 
form in  arrangement  or  ttraUflcation;  heter- 
ogeneoua.  (S)  In  bot  tiaving  its  organs  de- 
▼uiting  in  position  or  arrangement  from  a 
normu  type. 

HeUrotajy  (h«'te.ro.tak"aiX  n.  [Or.  A<- 
teroc,  different^  and  taxi9,  arrangement.] 
Arrangement  different  from  tliat  existing  in 
a  normal  form  or  type;  confused,  abnonuaU, 
or  heterogeneous  arrangement  or  structure. 

Hezataudl  (heks'arttlk),  n.  [Or.  A««,  six, 
and  teuchot,  a  book.]  liie  first  six  boolcs  of 
the  Old  Testament 

Hey-go-mad  (h&'gd-mad).   A  colloquial  ex- 
pression implying  an  intense  or  extreme 
degree,  boundlessnesSk  absence  of  restraint, 
or  the  like. 
Away  they  go  cluttering  lika  M^y-g^-tmad,    Stirme. 

B^-IMUWt  (h&'pasX  n.  An  interjectional 
expression  used  by  juggters  daring  the  per- 
formance of  their  feats,  and  equivalent  to 
ehange  or  disappear  suddenly  I 

You  wanted  but  Mfv-^mts  to  have  made  yoar  tran- 
tMoa  Hke  a  mystical  man  of  Sturbridee.  But  for 
att  your  sleight  of  hand,  our  Joat  eaccptioBs  aninst 
liturig^  are  not  vanished.  MiUon. 

Hidlzig  (hId'ingX  n.  A  flogging,  thrashing, 
or  beating.    [CoUoq.] 

I  wasn't  froinjr  to  shed  the  bei^ear's  blood:  t  was 
<>"ly  Kouiff  to  givo  Mm  a  hub'ne  for  hk  itnpudencc. 

C.  RmtU. 

Hlgbj  a.  [add.]— ff^/A  wine,  the  strong  spirit 
obtamed  by  the  redistillation  of  the  low 
wines,ora  strong  alcoholic  product  obtained 
by  rectification. 

Hudi-liorfle  (hiliors),  n.    See  under  High. 

HiU-fiBTer  (hil'f«-?6r),  n.  Same  as  JungU- 
/n>#r. 

Hindleig  (hindaeg ).  tL  One  of  the  back  or 
posterior  legs  of  anything ;  as.  the  hindUg 
of  a  horse,  of  a  chair,  or  the  like. 

Hipplatrlc  (hip-pi-af  rikX  &  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  farriery  or  ▼eterinary  surgery; 
veterinary. 

Hippiatry  (hip'pi-at-riX  n.  [Or.  kippo§,  a 
horse,  and  latroi,  a  physician.]  The  art  of 
curing  diseases  of  the  horse;  Teterinary  sur- 
gery. 

mrolne  (h^r'sInX  ••  t^  hiretn,  a  goat  ]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  a  goat;  baring  a 
strong,  rank  smell  like  a  goat;  goatish. 

Goat'like  in  aspect,  and  very  hircint  in  many  of  its 
habits,  the  chamois  is  often  supposed  to  belong'  to 
tlie  goats  rather  tlian  to  the  antelopes.    7.  G.  Ivcod. 

The  landlady  .  .  .  pulled  a  kircim*  man  or  two 
hither,  and  pushed  a  /lirn'm  man  or  two  thither, 
with  the  impassive  countenance  of  a  housewife  mov- 
ing her  fumitorci  C.  Xtadt. 

Hlnmdine  (hl-run'dInX  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  resembling  a  swallow.  '  Activity  almost 
snper-Atru7uftn«.*    Carlyle. 

Hifftllonlcisill  (his-tri-on'i-sizm),  n.  The- 
atrical, stilted,  or  artificial  manners  or  de- 
portment; histrionism.    W.  Black. 

HoarsQH  (hdrs'n),  v.t  ori.  To  make  or  to 
grow  hoarse. 

I  shall  be  obliged  loAtfuriVM  my  voice  and  rougheo 
my  character.  XicMantson. 

The  last  words  had  a  perceptible  irony  in  their 
ktmrstMtd  tone.  Gecrgv  Bitot. 

Hoggigm  (hog'ixm).  n.  Same  as  Soggiahneti. 

In  Anggidtm  sunk 
I  got  vrith  punch,  aias  I  coafoondtd  ilrunk. 

H<MdiOOd  (hog'hdd),  fi.  The  nature  or  con- 
dinon  of  a  hog.  'Temporary  conversion 
into  beasthood  and  hoahood.'    Oarlyle. 

Holethnic  (hol-eth'nik),  a.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  a  holethnos,  or  parent  race. 
'  The  fioUthnie  history  of  the  Aryans.'  Aea- 
demy. 

Holetbnot  (hol-eth'nosX  n.  [Or.  holot.  en- 
tire, whole,  and  ethnoe,  nation.]  A  primi- 
tive or  parent  stock  or  race  of  people  not 
yet  divided  into  separate  tribes  or  branches. 

-  It  seems  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  vari- 
rn\K  Aryan  nations  of  historical  times  are.  Ilnij^uisti- 
caily  speakine.  descended  from  a  single  primitive 
tribe,  conveniently  termed  the  Aryan  hoUthn^,  in 
c  ontra*li!>tinctioa  to  its  later  representatives  as 
marked  ofT  by  such  iine«  of  distinction  as  are  found 
between  Hindoos  and  Greeks,  and  between  the  lat- 
ter and  Teutons  or  Celts.  Acmdemy. 

HolOblast  (horo-blastX  n.  [Or  hoUa,  whole, 
entire,  and  6to«to«,  a  bud  or  germ.]  In  tool. 
an  ovum  consisting  entirely  of  germinal 
matter:  as  contradistinguished  from  a  mero- 
bUut  (which  seel 

Holosteric  (hol-o-stdr'ikX  a.  [Or.  holot. 
whole,  and  »iereo»,  solid.]  Wholly  solid: 
specifically  applied  to  barometers  construc- 
ted wholly  of  solid  materials,  and  so  as  to 
show  the  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure 
without  the  intervention  <»  Uquida  The 
aneroid  barometer  is  an  example. 


Homethmst  (hdm'thrustX   »•     A  well- 
directed,  effective,  or  telling  thrust :  an  ac- 
tion or  remark  which  senously  affects  a 
rival  or  antagonist 
The  duke  .  .  .  felt  this  a  k«me^hrust.    Jhtrmtit. 

Homocercy  (h6-mO-sAr'siX  n.  The  state  of 
l>eing  homocercal;  equality  or  symmetry  in 
the  lobes  of  the  tails  of  fishes. 

Homogamy  (ho-mog'a-miX  n.  The  state  of 
being  homogamous;  fertilization  in  a  plant 
when  the  stamens  and  pistil  of  a  herma- 
phrodite flower  mature  simultaneously. 

HomophoniO  (h6-m6-fou'ik).  a.  1.  Same  as 
Uorru^honoiu.—i.  SpeciflcsJly.  in  muHe,  a 
term  applied  to  a  composition  consisting  of 
a  principal  theme  or  melody,  with  aucom- 

rying  parts  merely  serving  to  strengthen 
contradistinguiuied  from  polyphonic 
(which  seeX 

Homoplanny  (h6-m5-plaz'mi),  n.  In  biol. 
the  condition  or  quuity  of  bein^  homo- 
plastic: resemblance  between  certam  plants 
or  animals  in  particular  organs  or  in  general 
habits,  not  resulting  from  descent  from  a 
common  stock,  but  from  the  influence  of 
surrounding  circumstances. 

HomotazlJLl  (ho-md-tak'si-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  homotaxy  or  homotaxis. 

Homotazy  (h&-m&-tak'siX  11.  Same  as  Ho- 
motaoeia.    HtuUey. 

Homotyplo  (hd-md-tip'ikX  a-  Same  as  Ho- 
motypal. 

Homotypy  (ho-motl-piX  n.  In  eompar. 
anat  correlation  or  correspondence  in  struc- 
ture in  one  segment  of  any  given  part  in 
another  s^:ment  or  in  the  same  segment  of 
one  and  the  same  animal;  serial  homology. 
Otoen. 

Homuncnle  (hd-mung'kfilX  ^  Same  as 
Homunculus. 

The  giant  saw  the  Jkamuncu/t  was  irascible,  and 
played  upon  him.  C.  Rmnk. 

Homy  (hd'miX  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resem- 
bling home;  homelike.    [Bare.] 


A 


I  saw  .  .  .  plenty  of  our  dear  English  'lady's 
smock'  in  the  wet  meadows  near  liere.  which  looked 
very  furny.  Kingsky. 

Honey-lMUIger  (hun'i-baj-teX  n.    Same  as 

Hoodltun  (h5d'lumX  n-  A  young,  hectoring 

vagabond;  a  lounging,  good-for-nothing. 

quarrelsome  fellow;   a  rough;   a  rowdy. 

[United  States  slang.] 

Hopper  (hop'^r),  n.   A  hop-picker.  l>iekent. 
Horned-pout  (homd'poutX  n.    A  North 

American  fish.    Called  also  BuU-hettd  and 

Cat-JieK    See  Bull-hbad. 

Horrlficatlon  (hor'ri-fi-k&^shonX  ^  The 
act  of  horrifying;  anything  thai  causes  hor- 
ror. 

At  the  old  wmma  and  her  miserable  bloc  light 
went  on  before  us,  I  could  almost  have  thought  of 
Sir  Bertrand  or  some  German  htrrt^catiotts. 

Mtss  Ed£etP0rth. 

Horse-raffar  (hors'shii-gdr),  n.  Same  as 
Sweeirltaj. 

Horslneu  (hors'i-nesX  ».  l-  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  horsy;  inclination  to  devote 
one's  attention  to  horses  and  matters  con- 
nected with  them.— 2.  That  which  pertains 
to  hones,  as  the  smell  of  a  stable  or  the 
like. 

It  shaB  be  aH  aqr  study  for  oae  boar 
To  roae  and  lavender  my  kmrshtess. 
Before  I  date  to  giaaca  i^>oo  yo«r  Grace. 

Ttnnyson. 
Hot-pot  (hofpotX  n^  In  cookery,  a  dish 
consisting  of  small  chops  of  mutton,  sea- 
soned with  pepper  and  salt,  and  stewed  in 
a  deep  dish  between  layers  of  sliced  pota- 
toes. 

The  Colonel  himself  was  great  at  making  hash 
mutton.  h»t-f«t,  curry  and  pillau.  Thmekeray. 

HomeUlinOM  (housles-nes),  a  The  con- 
dition of  being  houseless.    Didcent, 

HottMnudd.  [add. )— ffouMmouTs  knee,  an 
acute  or  chronic  dropsical  effusion  between 
the  skin  and  the  bursa  or  sac  over  the  knee- 
pan,  and  so  called  because  it  was  thought 
most  common  among  housemaids  who  had 
much  kneeling  while  scrubbing  floors,  Ac 
Acute  cases  may  be  cured  by  rest,  and  the 
application  of  iodine,  mercurials,  and  tight 
bandages;  chronic  ones  by  compression  with 
splints,  by  evacuation  of  the  pus  in  the  sac, 
and  injection  of  iodine  solution. 

House-mate  (hous'matX  n.  One  who  lives 
in  the  same  house  with  another;  a  fellow 
lodger  or  tenant.    Carlyle. 

House-warm  (hous'wftrmX  w.t  To  give  a 
feast  or  entertainment  to.  as  to  a  person 
who  is  entering  on  the  occupation  of  a  new 
house.  'Resolved  .  .  .  to  Aottsswarm  my 
Betty*    Pepy$. 


Housty  (hous'ti).  n.  A  sore  throat.  King*- 
ley.    [Provincial.] 

Hoydenlah  (hoi'den-ishl  a.  SaiQe  as  Hot- 
deniah.    'Too  AoydenisA  and  forward.*    H. 

'  Kinaaley. 

HUOK  (hukX  tk  The  hip.  7«nnyaon.  [Pro- 
vincial English.] 

Hudde-bone,  n.  [add.]  One  of  the  small 
metatarsal  bones  in  the  foot  of  a  sheep  and 
some  other  quadrupeds.  'The  little  souate^ 
hucde-hotxe  in  the  ancle  place  of  the  hinder 
legge*    J.  UdaU. 

Hmkixig  (hulk'ingX  a.  Large  and  clumsy 
of  body;  bulky;  loutish;  unwieldy. 

You  are  grown  a  large  kutkiHg  fellow  since  I  saw 
you  last.  Htnry  Brt^kt. 

Hullcy.    [add.]    Clumsy;  loutish.   [CoUoq.) 

I  want  to  go  first  and  have  a  round  with  diat  MuUy 
fellow  who  turned  to  chaUeage  me.     Gtorge  Siiat. 

Humanitarian,  n.  [add.]  One  who  adopts, 
the  doctrine  or  tlieory  that  man's  sphere  of 
duty  is  limited  to  a  benevolent  interest  in. 
and  practical  promotion  of  the  welfare  of 
the  human  race,  apart  from  all  considerm- 
tions  of  religion. 

Hnmanltananlgm,  n.  [add.]  The  doctrine 
that  benevolence  or  philantliropy  forma  tha 
sum  of  man's  duties,  to  the  extdusion  of  Ur 
duties  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

Humaxmess  OiOWn-nesX  n.  Hie  state  or 
quality  of  being  human ;  humanity.  X.  B. 
Browning. 

HumorsomeoessChft'^ndivfum-neaorfi'm^- 
suni-nesX  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
huntorsome;  capridoumess;  petulance. 

I  never  blame  a  lady  for  her  kmrnprstm^Mess  m> 
mudi  as  ...  I  blame  her  mother.      RkMmrdsvm. 

Humph  (hnmfX  interj.  An  exclamation  ex- 
pressive of  disbelief,  doubt,  dissatiafactlon. 
or  the  like:  sometimes  used  aaa  vei-b  =  t4v 
make  such  an  exclamation.  'Humphitu/ 
and  considering  over  a  particular  paragraph  * 
MiaiAutUn, 

Huon-pine  (hfi'on-pinX  n.  A  species  of 
large  trees  belonging  to  Uie  genus  Dacrydium 
(which  seeX 

Hycsos  (hik'soaX  SeeflAtfpA«rcf  JTiivsonder 
8hbphsri>. 

Hydremia  (hl-drd'mi-aX  11.  rOr.  kydOr, 
water,  and  Mima,  blood.]  A  state  ol  the 
blood  in  which  the  watery  oonstitoenta  are 
in  excess;  anaemia. 

Hydra-tuDa  {hrdra.tft-baX  a  In  sdoI.  a 
locomotive,  ciliated,  trumpei-shapml  body 
ariaing  from  the  ovtun  of  several  groupa  of 
Hydrozoa.  It  develops  a  month  and  tmi- 
taclea  at  the  expanded  extrenUty.  and  »•!- 
UpUes  itself  by  cemmation.  the  liberated 
segments  developuig  into  medusolda  of  con- 
siderable size. 

l^drofnums^  a.  [add.]  Formed  or  pm- 
duced  07  water;  speieiflcsklly.  in  geoL  a  tens 
applied  to  rooka  formed  by  the  action  (if 
water,  in  contradistinction  to  pyrogaiMMis 
rocks,  those  formed  by  the  action  of  fire. 

HydromanlaChi-drO-mft'ni-aXn.  [Or.  hyddr. 
water,  and  mania,  madness.]  A  species  of 
melancholia  or  mental  disease  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  sufferers  are  led  to 
commit  suidde  bv  drowning.  It  frequently 
accompanies  the  last  stages  of  tho  skin  dis- 
ease called  PeUagra  (which  mt\ 

^drosoma  (hl-drO-sA'maX  n.  Same 
droaome. 

Hydrostatic,  a.  (add.  ]  -  Hydrottmiie  bed, 
same  as  Water-bed  (which  see). 

Hydrosoal  (hl-drft-sO'alX  a.  Pertaining,  re- 
lating to,  or  resembliuff  a  hydroxoon  or  the 
Hydrozoa.    H.  A.  NieAolaon. 

HyetOlOgy  (hl-e-tolVjiX  n.  {Or.  kyetm^ 
ndn,  and  logoa,  a  discourse.  ]  That  branch 
of  meteorology  which  treats  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena connected  with  rain. 

^^-slios,  Hyksos  (hfk'Shoa,  hik'snsX  "- 
See  Sh^i>herd  Kinga  under  SHXPHDUi 

Hylogenesls,  Hyloceiiy  (hl-l6-ien'e-*ia.  hi- 
lof  e-niX  n.  [Or.  hyU,  matter,  and  gennia, 
birth.  ]    The  origin  of  matter. 

HylolOgy  (hi-lolVjiX  n.  [Or.  Awtt,  matter, 
and  logoa,  a  discourse.  ]  The  doctrfne  or 
theory  of  matter  as  unorganized.   Kra^itk 

Ryperkinesis  (h!'p«r-kI-nr'sisX  n.  {Or. 
hyper,  over,  and  kiniaia,  motion.  ]  Abnor- 
mal increase  of  muscular  movement ;  spas- 
modic action;  spasm. 

B^rUxietic  (hi'p«r-ki.netr'ikX  «■  luxat- 
ing to  or  characterized  bf  hypMidnesla 

Hypersthenia  (hl-p^r-sthe'ni-aX  n.  In  med 
a  morbid  condition  characterised  by  cxttvnir 
excitement  of  all  the  vital  phenomena. 

Hypersthenic,  a«  [sdd.]  SeUtlng  to.  char- 
acterized by.  or  producing  over-excitemebt ; 
stimulating;  stimulated. 


tsiSTy- 


.f  ale,  fftr,  fat,  fill;        mS,  met,  hto;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mbve;       tube,  tub,  boll;       ofl,  pound;      U,  8c  abvne;     S*  ^  (^ 
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Syphomjroetonfl  (hrfd-iiil-«6^i»).  a.  Per- 
tainiiiR,  relating  to,  or  chancteristio  of  the 
HyphomycetM  or  nioroacopic  vegetable 
moulda;  aa»  hyphonweetou$  fangi 

HyimolMlte  (Wi/no-bAt),  n.  [Or.  hvjmo$, 
•leep,  and  fxUnd,  to  go.]  A  deep- walker;  a 
■omnambnliai.    [Kare.] 

Hjpoootyl  (hrp6-kot-U),  n.    See  extract 

With  te«dUn|fs  the  stem  which  supports  the  cotyle- 
dons ((>.  the  orvAns  wh)<.h  represent  the  Ant  leaves)^ 
has  been  caUecTby  many  bouuii^ts  the  '  hvpococvle> 
donous  stem.'  but  for  brevity  sake  we  will  speak  of 
it  merely  as  the  hjfoet^  Umrwm, 

HypoooMedonons  (hrp5-kot-l*16^don-ii8X 
a.  In  hot.  tituated  under  or  supporting  the 
cotyledons.    I>arurin, 

HjrpoootylOUS  (hip6-kotfl-as).  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  hypoootyL    jfatnn, 

wpodemi,  Hypoderma  (hrp6-d6rm.  hi- 

g^-dir^maX  n.  [Or.  hypo,  under,  and  derma, 
e  skin.  ]  In  boL  those  layers  of  tissne  lying 
under  the  epidermis,  and  which  serve  to 
stl^ngthen  the  epidermal  tisaue. 
Byponafty  (hipd-nas'tiX  n.  [Or.  hi/po, 
uiHler.  and  na$to$,  close-pressed,  solid.]  In 
bot.  a  term  implying  increased  growth  along 
the  lower  surface  of  an  organ  or  part  of  a 
plant,  causing  the  part  to  bend  upwards. 
Darwin, 

Hypfibraolkyccpludl  (hip'si.brak-i-aer'a- 
II).  n.  pi.  rOr.  hyp$oi.  height,  hraehyi.  short, 
and  kephaU,  the  nead.1  In  etKn.  those  races 
of  men  characterized  by  high  broad  skulls, 
auoh  as  the  Ualajao  inhabitantaof  Madura. 


I. 


IdltbldilL  Ichtlilllln(Ik'thl.din.ik'th&.linX 
Ik  [Or.  ichthyt.  a  fish.)  Peculiar  substances 
found  in  tha  immature  eggs  of  cyivinoid 
flshea 

Ichtliin  (ik^binX  n.  The  asotized  constittt- 
ent  of  the  ^gs  of  cartilaginous  flshei^ 

lohthiillii,  n.    See  Iohthipin. 

Ichthyolatry  (ik-thi^>ra-triX  n.  [Or.  ieh- 
thys,  a  fish,  and  laHttia,  worship.]  Fish- 
worship;  the  worship  of  fl^>shaped  goda. 

An  ichthyolatry,  connected  with  Derceto  or  Ater- 

K:eK.  was  perhaps  coitfiMtiided  with  the  worship  of 
gon.  LMymrtL 

Ichthyomorpble  (ik'thi-6mor"flkX  a 
Formed  like  a  fish;  as,  the  ixiithymnoTphic 
Kods  of  ancient  Syria  and  Assyria. 

lohthyomll  (ik-thi-or'niaX  n.  [Or.  iOdkyt, 
a  fish,  and  ornU,  a  bird.]  A  fossil  genus  of 
carnivorous  and  probably  aquatic  birds,  one 
of  the  earliest  known  American  forms. 
It  is  so  named  from  the  vertebrss,  whidi, 


Tvg.x.tchthyomixdit^r.xt^lUtttiL  Fig.e.RJrht 
jaw.  inner  view;  half  natural  sixc. 

even  in  the  cervical  region,  have  their  arti- 
cular faces  biconcave  as  in  fishea.  It  is  also 
characterized  by  having  teeth  set  in  dis- 
tinrt  sockets.  Its  wings  are  well  developed, 
and  the  scapular  arch  and  bones  of  the  legs 
conform  closely  to  the  true  bird  type. 

Iconomadiy  (Iko-nom'ak-i),  n.  [Or.  eOron, 
au  image,  and  mathi,  a  flght]  A  war  against 
images;  hostility  to  images  or  pictures  as 
objects  of  worship  or  reverence. 

Idealist  n.  [add.]  One  who  idealizes;  one 
who  indulges  in  flights  of  fancy  or  imagina- 
tion; a  vision.iry. 

IdaalOglO  (I  ad-aloJ'ikX  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  an  idealogue,  or  to  his  theories  or 
uleas. 

Hu  (Napoleon's)  hatred  of  idealoeues  is  well 
known,  but  the  novel  was  that  species  of  ttUaUeic 
composition  that  came  least  into  coDi&ion  with  the 
principles  of  imperialisa.  Chmwtbtr^t  Enty. 


Ideat,  Ideate  n'df-at),  n.  in  metaph.  the 
correlative  or  object  of  an  idea;  the  real  or 
actual  existence  correlating  with  an  idea. 
O.  H.  Levfet. 

IdentlO,  a.  [wAd.]— Identic  note,  in  diplo- 
macy, an  oflidal  communication  In  terms 
agreed  upon  by  two  or  more  govemmenta, 
each  of  which  sends  a  copy  to  some  power 
whom  they  wish  to  influence  or  warn  by 
a  simultaneous  expression  of  unanimous 
opinion. 

Ideogram  (id'€-d-gramX  n.  Same  aa  Ideo- 
graph. 

Ideoprazist  (id'£-(^prak"sistX  n.  One  who 
puts  ideas  into  practice;  one  who  carries 
out  ideal  schemes. 

*  He  himseir  (Napoleoa),  says  the  Professor,  'was 
among  the  completest  ideologists,  at  least  itUp/rax^ 
Ms.'    CmriyU. 

IdlOgraphCidl-A-grafX  n.  [Or.  idiot,  proper 
to  one's  self,  and  graphd,  to  write.]  A  mark, 
signature,  or  the  like,  peculiar  to  an  indi- 
vidual: a  private  or  trade  maik. 

Idiogzapnle  (id'i-d-gnf-ikX  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  consisting  of  an  idiograph  or  idio- 
grapha 

Idiolatry  (id-i-oVaptriX  n.  (Or.  idiot,  proper 
to  one's  self,  and  latreia,  worship.]  Self- 
worship;  extreme  reverence  for  one's  self; 
excessive  self-esteem. 

IdOlUy  (I-dori-fIX  v.t  To  make  an  idol  or 
object  of  venenmon  ot  *  If  It  had  been  the 
fate  of  Noba  thus  to  be  idoiyUd,*  Southey. 

ttniorantiilii  Og'nft-rant-izmX  it.  Sam*  as 
Obtetarantitm. 

Inioraatlst  (ig'nd-rant-iatX  n.  Same  as 
ubieurant. 

mac  (iTI-akX  «.  [See  Iliad.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  ancient  Ilium  or  to  the  Trojan 
war.    'The /Itoe  cycle.'    Oladttone. 

nieoeliratlOllt  (il1ft-s»-br&"shon).  n.  [Bee 
iLLloaBROUS.]  The  act  of  alluring  or  the 
state  of  being  allured.  '  Pleaaant  uteeehra- 
tion$^'    Tom  Brown. 

niusionable  (il-lQ'zhon-a-b1X  a.  Subiect  to 
illusions;  liable  to  be  deceived;  easily  im- 
posed upon. 

Burke  was  not  a  yoana  poet,  but  an  oh)  and  wary 
statesman,  .  .  .  one  who  had  been  hi  the  maturity  of 
his  powers  and  reputatioa  when  those  iiluti^HMhU 
youtns  (Wordsworth  and  Coleridge)  were  in  their 
cradles.  Actukmy. 

bnttaaoy  (im'i-tan-iiX  n.  A  tendency  to 
imitate;  imitation. 

The  senrMe  imtitamy  ...  of  mankind  might  be 
illutrated  under  the  diflerent  figure,  itself  nothing 
original,  of  a  flock  of  sheep.  Cmrtyl*. 

TmmMSnjH  (im-man'O-elX  n.  Same  aa  Bm- 
manatX  in  Snpp. 

Tmpane  (im-pan'X  v.t    To  impanate.  Bolt. 

Imperfecttmllty  (im'pdr-fekt-i-bU'itiX  n. 
The  state  or  condition  of  l>eing  imperfect,  or 
of  being  incapMble  of  being  made  perfect 

ImpezfeoUble  (im-p«r-fekf  i-blX  a.  Incap- 
able of  being  made  perfect 

Imperttnesee  (im-pdr'ti-nensX  v.  t  To  treat 
with  impertinence,  rudeness,  or  incivility. 
[Bare.] 

I  do  not  wonder  that  you  are  imptrtinenctd  by 
Richcourt.  H.  IValpoU. 

Implaoentalla  (im'pla-sen-ta'li-aX  n.  pL 
One  of  the  two  divisious  into  which  mam- 
mals are  divided,  according  as  the  struc- 
ture known  as  the  placenta  is  present  or 
absent;  the  aplacental  mammals   See  Pla- 

CXNTALIA.  APLAOKNTAL. 

Tmplemental  (im-pie-menralX  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  implements;  consisting  of  im- 
plements; characterized  by  the  use  of  im- 
plements or  tools;  as,  the  early  implUmt^Ual 
epoch  of  man's  existence;  the  implnnonUd 
remains  of  the  river-drift  period. 

Imploratory  Om-pldi^a-to-riX  a.  Earnestly 
supplicating;  Imploring;  entreating.  'That 
long  exculpatory  imploratory  letter.'  Car- 
lyU. 

IinplOSlon  (ira-pld'zhonX  n.  A  sudden 
bursting  inward:  opposed  to  expUmion.  Sir 
WyviiU  Thointon. 

Impoon  (im-pdnO.  a.  A  South  African  spe- 
cies of  antelope  {Cephaloput  meryent).  See 
Cephalopus. 

Importime,  v.t.  [add.]  To  annoy;  to  mo- 
leat;  to  irritate. 

Of  his  two  immeduite  successors,  Eugenins  the 
Fourth  was  the  last  pope  expeOed  by  the  tumults  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  the  last 
who  was  tm/0fh$tud  by  the  presence  of  a  Roman 
emperor.  (;tM#«*. 

Impreiarlo  (im-pres-ft'ri-oX  n,  [It]  One 
who  organizes,  manages,  or  conducts  a  com- 
pany of  concert  or  opera  performers. 

In-tvead  (In'bredX  ^    See  under  Baker. 

Inbreak  (in'br&kX  n.    A  sudden,  violent  in- 


road or  inonnion;  an  irruption:  opposed  to 
outbreak. 

Ueshuttes  and  VarlgBir.  w— icied  at  the  first  tfw- 
trtaJt,  liave  been  beheaded.  CartyU. 

iBbreed  (in'brMX  v.i  To  breed  from  ani- 
mals  of  the  same  parentage  or  otherwise 
closely  related;  to  breed  in-and-in. 
Inburet  (in'b«ntX  n.  A  bunting  in  from 
without;  an  irruption;  an  inbreak:  opposed 
to  ouffrurvt 

l.et  bat  that  accumulated  insurrectionary  uiaat 
find  entrance,  like  the  infiuitc  itt^rst  of  water. 

Gir/y/f. 

Incandescence,  n.  [add.]— /neand^ireenM 
light,  in  tltet.  see  Electrio  in  Suiip. 

Incarnate,  a.  [add.  1  [/n,  priv.,  and  L.  earo, 
camit,  flesh]  Not  in  the  flesh;  divested  of 
a  iKMly;  disembodied. 

I  fear  nothing  .  .  .  that  devil  camate  or  intttr* 
note  can  fairly  do  against  a  virtue  so  esrablished. 

R%chardion. 

Incaro-rllleyo (inkuvd-rfi-ll Ji 'vd), n.  1 1 1. 1 
A  style  of  art  similar  to  cavo-rilievo.  Called 
also  Jntaglio-riievato. 

Indtatlve  (in-sita-tivX  n.  A  provocative;  a 
stimulant;  an  indtaut 

They  all  carried  wallets,  which,  as  appeared  after- 
wards, were  well  provided  with  incUativts,  and  sudi 
as  provoke  to  thirst  at  two  leagues'  distance. 

yarvts. 
Inorednlons,  a.  [add.]  fNot  easy  to  be  b^ 
lieved;  incredible. 

No  dram  of  a  scru|^,  no  scruple  of  a  scruple,  no 
obeucia,  no  imrmbttmu  or  imsafc  drcuiust^nce. 

Sh,tk. 

Incremate  (in-krrm&tX  «.£.    Same  as  0«* 

nuUe. 
Incubation,  n.  [add]    The  act  of  sleeping 

for  oracular  dreams. 

This  place  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Mt- 
culapius,  in  whose  temple  ituniaium.i.t.  sleeping 
for  oracular  dreams,  was  practised.     £.  fl.  Tylor. 

Indican  (in'di-kanX  n.  A  colourless  sub- 
stance  found  in  plants  which  yield  indigo- 
blue,  in  human  blood  and  urine,  and  also  in 
the  blood  and  urine  of  the  ox.  and  whidt 
forms  indigo  when  in  a  state  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

Individualism,  n.  [add.]  A  system  or 
condition  in  wnich  each  individual  works 
for  his  own  ends,  in  either  social,  political, 
or  religious  matters. 

Indi7lduall8tic(in-di-vld'Q-al-is"Uk).a.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by  individu- 
alism; caring  supremely  for  one's  self. 
Prof.  W.  R.  Smith, 

Indo-Chinese  (in-dd-chl'nfizX  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Indo-Chlna.  the  south-eastern 
peninsula  of  Asia,  or  to  its  people  or  their 
languages. 

Induced  (In-d&stO,  p.  and  a.  Caused  by  in- 
duction.—/ndt4C0d  current,  in  elect,  one  ex- 
cited by  the  presence  of  a  primary  current 
—Induced  mametiem,  magnetism  produced 
in  soft  iron  when  a  magnet  is  held  near,  or 
a  wire,  through  which  a  current  is  parsing, 
is  coiled  round  it  • 

Inebrious  (in-d'bri-usX  «•  Drunken,  or 
causing  drunkenness;  intoxicating.  *  With 
inebriout  fumes  distract  our  brains.'  Tom 
Brown. 

InefE»ctualitF(in*ef-fek'tQ-al''i-ti),  n. 
Something  powerless  or  unable  to  produce 
the  proper  effect  *A  vague  aurora-bore- 
alis.  and  brilliant  incffeetuality.*    Carlyle. 

Ineloquenoe  (in-e'16-kwensX  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  ineloquent;  want  of  elo- 
quence; habit  of  not  speaking  much. 

To  us,  as  ah^ady  hinted,  the  Abbot's  eloquence  is 
less  admirable  than  his  imttofuatet.  Us  great  invalu- 
able talent  of  silence.  Carlyte. 

Inequltj  (in-erwi-tlX  n.  Unfairness;  in- 
justice. 

Habitually,  If  we  trace  party  feeltag  to  Its  sources, 
we  find  on  the  one  ride  maintenance  ofand  on  the  other 
opposkioo  to  sane  ferm  of  imttuHy,    H.  Sffnctr. 

Inescapable  (in-et-kfti/a-bl),  a.  Not  to  be 
eludedor escaped  from;  inevitable.  '  Within 
the  clutch  of  iiiseeoapabU  anguish.'  Gtvrye 
BHoL 

Inezpanslble  (in-ek-span^i-bl).  a.  Incap- 
able of  being  exjMUided,  dilated,  or  diffused. 
Prof.  Tyndall. 

Inezpeotable  (inek-spekf  a-blX  a.  Not  to 
be  expected;  not  to  be  looked  for.  '  Whnt 
inexpectable,  unconceivable  mercy.'     Bp. 

Inexpectant  (in-ek-spekt'antX  a.    Not 

expecting;  not  waiting;  not  lookintr  for. 

*  Loverleaa  and  inexpectant  of  love. '    Char- 

lotte  Bronte. 
InfUl  (in'f»lX  n.    An  incursion;  an  inroad. 

Carlyle. 
Infancy,  n.  [add.1  tinexpressiveness;  want 

of  utterance;  inability  to  speak. 

So  darkly  do  the  Saxon  Annals  deliver  their  meaa- 
ing  with  more  than  wonted  it\fan<y.  Milton. 


ch,  cAain;     6h,  So.  loeft;     g,  ^:     J,  job;      ft,  Fr.  ton;      ng.  sin^;     th.  t^n;  th,  tAin;      w.  idg;    wh,  urAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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InfkUBt  (in'fftst).  a.  [L.  ii\fauttuM,  nn- 
luuky.)  l^nlucky;  ill -fated;  inauspicioot. 
'An  in/aiut  and  sinitter  augury.  Lord 
Lytton. 

InielonloaB  (in-fe-ld'ni-us),  «.  Not  feloni- 
ous; not  done  with  the  deliberate  purpose 
to  commit  a  crime;  not  liable  to  legal  pun- 
ishment. 

The  thought  of  that  infthHtOHS  murder  had  always 
■'  made  her  wiace.  Gtortre  Eliot. 

Inflltratlon,  n.  [add.]  A  method  uf  fossil 
formation,  in  which  the  pores  of  an  organic 
body  are  gradually  flUecf  with  carbonate  of 
lime  or  some  other  mineral  so  that  the  form 
and  character  are  pseserved 

Xnflnltlval  (in-fln'ft-i-val).  a.  In  gram,  of 
or  belonging  to  the  iuflnitive  mood. 

To  all  verbs,  then,  frutii  the  Anglo-Saxon,  to  all 
based  on  the  uncorrupted,  ijinitival  sterns  of  Latin 
verbs  of  the  first  conjugation,  and  to  all  substantives, 
whcncesoever  ^>run)(,  we  annea  •o^/r  only. 

Fitatdivard  HaU. 

Inflatable  (hi-fl&t'a-bl).  a.  Capable  of  being 
inflated  or  of  being  unnaturally  or  unduly 
increased  or  expanded.    Darwin. 

InflatiOlllBt  (in-fla'shon-ist).  n.  One  who  in- 
flates; one  who  causes  an  unnatural  or  un- 
due expansion;  one  who  raises  stocks  or  the 
like  above  their  real  value;  specifically,  in 
the  United  States,  one  who  favours  increased 
issues  of  paper-money. 

Informatoxy  (infonn'a-to-riX  a.  Full  of 
information;  affording  knowledge  or  infor- 
mation; instructive. 

InfOBorlail  (in-fQ-s6'rianX  n.  A  member  of 
the  Infusoria;  as,  a  flagellate  ir\futorian. 
H.  A.  I/ieholmnu 

Ingeneratlon  (in- Jen'Ar-&"shonl  n.  The  act 
of  ingenerating  or  producing  within. 

Ulg^nae(ah-zha-ni0.n.  [Fr.]  An  ingenuous, 
artless,  naive  girl  or  young  woman;  one  who 
displays  candour  or  simplicity  in  circum- 
stances where  it  is  not  expected:  used  often 
of  female  parts  in  plays;  also,  an  actress 
who  plays  such  parts. 

Ink- Deny  ( ingic '  be  -  ri ),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  an  elegant  slirnb  (Ilex  glabra)  found 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America.  It 
grows  from  2  to  4  feet  high,  has  slender  and 
flexible  stems,  brilliant,  evergreen  leaves, 
leathery  and  shining  on  the  surface  and  of 
a  lanceolate  form,  and  produces  snudl  black 
berries. 

Inkle  (ingk'lXvf.  (See  Inkling.]  To  guess; 
to  conjecture.    [Colloq] 

She  turned  as  pale  as  death.  .  .  .  and  she 
inkied  what  it  was.  R.  D.  Btackmore. 

InmeatS  (in'mStsX  n.  pf.  The  internal  parts 
of  animal  bodies;  the  viscera;  the  entrails; 
the  guts. 

Get  thee  gone. 
Or  I  shall  try  sis  inches  of  roy  knife 
Un  thine  own  itimeats  first.         St'r  H.  Taylor. 

Inner  (in'6rX  n.  In  rijU  practice,  (a)  that 
part  of  a  target  immediately  uut»iile  the 
buliy-eye,  inclosed  by  a  ring  varying  in 
breadth  according  to  the  distance  Bred 
from.  Called  also  the  Centre.  (6)  A  shot 
striking  that  part  of  a  target. 

Innervation,  n  [add.]  in  physiol.  that 
function  which  is  exhibited  through  the 
medium  of  the  nervous  system,  and  miereby 
the  organism  maintains  relations  with  ex- 
ternal media. 

InnominaUes  (in-nom'ina-blzX  n.  pZ.  A 
humorous  euphemism  for  trousers;  unmen- 
tionables; inexpressibles. 

The  lower  part  of  his  dress  represented  tnttcmt'M- 
aSits  and  hose  in  one.  Southcy. 

Inoelte  (in'o-sit),  n.  [Or.  w,  ino9,  a  nerve  or 
fibre,  a  muscle.]  In  chem.  a  saccharine  sub- 
stance isomeric  with  glucose  found  in  the 
muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  in  the 
lungs,  kidneys,  Ac,  of  oxen,  and  also  in 
several  plants.    I ts  formula  is  C«  H  i,  0«. 

In-natient (in'p&shentX  n.  A  patient  who 
is  lodged  and  fed  as  well  as  treated  in  an 
hospital  or  infirmary.    See  Out-patiknt. 

InnUll  (inrush),  n.  A  sudden  invasion  or 
incursion;  an  irruption.  '  The  ceaselesa  i/4- 
rxuh  of  new  images.'    Kingsley. 

Mnrdecai  was  so  possessed  by  the  new  inrush  of 
hclierthat  he  had  forf^otten  the  absence  of  any  other 
condition  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes.  George  Eiiot. 

Insensiblist  (in-sens'i  blist),  n.  One  insus- 
ceptible of  emotion  or  passion;  one  who  is 
apathetic  or  who  affects  apathy. 

Mr.  Meadows  .  .  .  since  he  commenced  mmtm* 
siblist,  has  never  once  dared  to  be  p!i:ascii. 

Miss  fiumey. 

Insolation  (in  sol  a'shon).  n.  (L  prefix  in, 
anil  eel.  the  sun.]  The  act  or  condition  of 
being  heated  by  the  sun. 

The  comparative  calmness  of  the  atmo'.plierr,  the 
clearness  of  the  sky,  the  dryness  of  the  air.  and  the 


strong  insolation  which  took  place  onder  these  t^- 
cunistances.  Etttyt.  Brit. 

Insomnolence  (insom'nd-lensX  n.  [L.  iiv- 
tomniaf  sleeplessness.]  Sleeplessness;  in- 
somnia.   Southey. 

Inspectorate,  n.  [add.]  A  body  of  in- 
spectors or  overseers. 

IntOMgUo-nievatO  (in-Ulyd rSla-vH'td),  n. 
lit]    Same  as  Incavo-rilibyo. 

Intemperant  (In-tem'p^r-ant),  n.  One  who 
is  intemperate;  especially,  one  who  inteiu- 

ficrat^ly  indulges  in  the  use  of  alcoholic 
iquors.    Dr.  Michardson. 

Intensation  (in-tensa'shon).  n.  The  act  of 
intensifying ;  a  stretch ;  a  strain.  'Succes- 
sive intentationt  of  their  art.'    Carlyle. 

IntensiYe  (in-tens'ivX  n.  Something  serv- 
ing to  give  force  or  emphasis;  specifically, 
in  gram,  an  intensive  particle,  word,  or 
phrase. 

mteraot  (in't^r-aktX  «.<.  To  act  recipro- 
cally; to  act  on  each  other.   Prtif.  Ty^xdaU. 

The  two  complexions,  or  two  styles  of  mind— the 
perceptive  class,  and  the  practical  finality  class— are 
ever  in  cotmterpoise,  interartipig  mutually. 

Interbrachlal (hi-tdr-bri'kialX a.  (L prefix 
inter,  and  brachium,  the  arm.]  Situated 
between  the  arms  or  brachia. 

The  reproductive  organs  .  .  .  open  by  orifices  on 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  body  or  in  the  intorbraehial 
areas.  H.  A.  Nicholson. 

IntercomplezitF  (in't6r-kom.pleks"i.U),  n. 
A  mutual  involvement  or  entanglement 

fnttrcomfUxities  had  arisen  between  all  complica- 
tions and  interweavini^  of  descent  from  three  ori- 
ginal strands.  Do  QuiHoy. 

Interconnect  (in't^r-kon-nekf),  v.e.  To 
conjoin  or  unite  clMely  or  intimately.  '  So 
closely  intereonneeted,  and  so  mutually  de- 
pendent'   H.  A.  NichoUotk 

Interconnection  (in't«r-kon-nek"shon),  n. 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  intercon- 
nected; intUnate  or  mutual  connection. 

There  are  cases  where  two  stars  dissemble  an  im- 
trrconntctioH  which  they  really  have,  and  other  cases 
where  they  simulate  an  interconntction  which  they 
have  not.  Dt  Qnittcey. 

Interest,  n.  [add.]  A  collective  name  for 
those  interested  in  any  particular  business, 
measure,  or  the  like;  as,  the  landed  interest 
of  the  countrv;  the  shipping  interest  of  our 
principal  ports. 

Interestedness  (in't«r-e«t-ed-nes).  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  interested,  or  of 
having  a  personal  interest  in  a  question  or 
event;  a  regard  for  one's  own  private  views 
or  profit 

I  might  give  them  what  degree  of  credit  I  pleased, 
and  take  them  with  abatement  for  Mr.  Solmcs's  tM> 
tenstedtttss.  if  I  thouj^lit  fit  Richardson. 

Intermlttence  (in-t^r-mifensX  n.  The  act 
orstateof  intermitting;  intermission.  Prof. 
Tyndall. 

Intemity  (in-t«m'i-tiX  n.  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  interior;  inwardness. 

The  iHfemity  of  His  ever-living  light  kindled  up 
an  extemity  of  corporeal  irradiation.  Henry  Brooke. 

Internment  (in-t^m'ment).  n.  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  interned;  confinement, 
as  of  prisoners  of  war,  in  the  interior  of  a 
country. 

Interpolable  (int«rp6ra-blX  a.  Capable 
of  being  interpolated  or  inserted;  suitable 
for  interpolation.    De  Morgan. 

InterpoUty(in-t«rporitiXn.  Intercourse 
of  one  city  with  another;  interchange  of 
citizenship.  'An  absolute  sermon  upon 
emigration,  and  the  transplanting  and  in- 
terpolity  of  our  species. '    Lord  Lytton. 

Interrelation  (in't^r-r^-lft^shon).  n.  Mu- 
tual, reciprocal,  or  corresponding  relation; 
correlation.     Fitz^dtpard  HaU. 

Intersidereal  (in't^rsi-dS^rd-al).  a.  Situ- 
ated between  or  among  the  stars;  as,  inter- 
tidereal  space. 

Intezt t  rin't  ekstX  n.  The  substance  or  body 
of  a  book;  the  contents. 

I  had  a  book  which  none 
Co'd  reade  the  inttxt  but  my  selfe  alone.    Herrick. 

Intolerability  (in-tol'«r-a-bin-tiX  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  intolerable;  un- 
bearableness;  excessive  badness. 

The  goodness  of  your  true  pun  b  in  the  direct  ratio 
of  its  itttoUrabilxty.  Pot. 

IntOXicable  (intoksakabl).  a.  Capable  of 
being  intoxicated  or  made  drunk;  capable 
of  being  highly  eUted  in  spirits. 

If  .  .  .  the  people  (were)  not  so  intoxicahU  as  to 
f.iU  in  with  their  brutal  assistance,  no  good  could  crtme 
of  any  false  plot.  Rt>eer  North. 

Intoxicate,  v.t    [add.]    t  To  poison. 

Meat.  I  sav.  and  not  poison.  For  the  one  doth  wi- 
toxieate  and  slay  the  eater,  the  other  feedeth  and 
nourishetb  him.  UUimtr. 


Intra-Mercuxlal  (in'tra-m«r-kii"ri-al>.  a. 
Situated  between  Mercurv  and  the  sun: 
applied  to  the  hvpothetical  planet  Vulcao. 

Intransigent  (m-trans'i-jentx  a-  [Fr.  i»- 
traneigeaiixi,  from  L.  in,  not  and  tratuido. 
to  transact,  to  come  to  a  settlement]  Re- 
fusing to  agree  or  come  to  an  understand- 
ing: uncompromising;  irreconcilable:  used 
especially  of  some  extreme  political  psJty. 

See  INTRAMSIOKNTES. 

IntransiJtent  (in-trans'ijent).  ti.  An  irre- 
concilable person;  especially,  one  who  re- 
fuses to  agree  to  some  political  settlement 

Intraparietal  (in'tra-pa-ri^et-al).  a.  (L. 
intra,  and  pariee,  parietii,  a  wall]  Situ- 
ated or  happening  within  walls  or  within  an 
inclosure;  shut  out  from  public  view;  brace, 
private;  as,  intraparietal  executions. 

IntroitUS  (in-trdft-usX  n.  [L]  In  the  it 
Cath.  Ch.  same  as  Introit    See  Mass. 

Introspectionist  (in-tr&-spek'shon-ist\  n. 
One  given  to  introspection;  one  who  studiea 
the  operations  of  his  own  mind. 

Intultionallst  (intQ-iahoual-ittx  n.  A 
believer  in  the  doctrines  of  intuitioualisra. 

Invectiveness  (in-vek'tiv-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  invective  or  vituperative; 
abnsiveness. 

Some  wonder  at  his  inveeHveness ;  I  woiKler  more 
that  he  ioveigheih  so  little.  FuiUr. 

InTlnate  (in'vfn-itX  a.  [L.  in,  fai.  and  vi- 
ntim,  wine.]    Embodied  in  wine. 

Christ  should  be  impaaate  and  invimmte. 

Cranntrr. 

InTOlatOi  a-  [add.]  Twitted;  involved; 
confusedly  mingled. 

The  style  is  so  involute  that  one  cannot  help  hutcy 
ing  it  must  be  falsely  constructed.  /*oe. 

Irade  (i-ra'd6X  n.  [Turk.]  A  decree  or  pro- 
clamation of  the  Sultan  of  Turkev. 

Irid  (I'ridX  n.  1.  A  member  of  the  natural 
order  of  en  dogenons  plan  ts  1  ridacen. —S.  The 
circle  round  the  pupil  of  the  eye;  the  iria. 
[Rare.] 

Many  a  sudden  ray  levelled  from  the  irid  vBdcr 
his  wdl^haractered  orow.  CMartofit  Bronte. 

Irrealisable (ir-r6'allz''arbl), a.  Incapable 
of  being  realized  or  defined. 

That  mighty,  unseen  centre,  incomprehensible. 
irrealizable,  with  strai^e  mental  effort  only  divined. 

Charlotte  BronU. 

Irreoognition  (ii^rek-og-ni"shonX  n.  llie 
act  of  Ignoring,  or  the  withholding  of  recog- 
nition.   Carlyle. 

Irretention  7hr-rd-ten'shon),  n.  The  vuu 
or  quality  of  being  irretentive;  want  of  re- 
taining power. 

From  irretention  of  memory  he  (Kant)  could  not 
recollect  the  letters  which  composed  his  itame. 

/V  QutHcty. 

Irrisory  (ir-ri'io-ri).  a.  [L.  irrieonue.  8ee 
iRRisiON.]  Addicted  to  laughing  or  sneer- 
ing at  others. 

1  wish  that,  even  there,  you  had  been  less  irrtsory, 
less  of  a  pleader.  Lmmelor 

Isabelline  (iz'a-beMnX  a.  Of  Isabel  colour; 
of  a  brownish-yellow.    See  Isabel. 

Isolating  (I'sd-lat-ing).  a.  In  pkOoL  applied 
to  that  class  of  languages  in  which  each 
word  is  a  simple,  uninflected  root;  mono- 
syllabic   A.  a.  Sayee. 

IsopoUty  (I-sd-poKiti).  n.  [Or.  isos,  eqnal. 
Knap<diteia,  government,  from  polie,  a  citv  J 
Equal  riffhts  of  citixenship,  as  conferred  by 
the  people  of  one  city  on  those  of  another. 

Nietnihr . . .  establishes  the  principle  that  the  censtn 
comprehended  all  the  confederate  ddcs  which  h^d 
the  right  of  isofoiity.  MUman. 

Isoseismal,  Isoseismlc  a-»6-sls'mal.  i-sA- 
sIs'mikX  a.  [Or.  uot,  equal,  and  wntmm, 
a  shaldng.  an  earthquake,  from  sevJ,  to 
shake.]  Applied  to  lines  of  equal  lelsmal 
disturbance  on  the  earth's  surface. 

It  is  generally  possible  after  an  earthquake  to  trscc 
a  cone  of  manmum  disturbance,  where  the  damage 
to  the  shaken  country  has  been  greatest.  The  bae 
indicating  this  maximum  is  termed  the  meiaoacisuK 
curve,  whilst  lines  along  which  the  overthrow  dt 
objects  may  be  regarded  as  practically  the  same  arc 
known  as  isoseisntu  curves.  £ney.  Brit 

Itadsm,  Itacist  (ft'ta-sizm,  fiU-«istX  n, 
[Fr.  Hacitme,  itaeiete.}  See  Etacism,  Sta- 
CIST,  in  Supp. 

I-wls  (i-wis'X  adv.    See  Wis,  Ywis. 


J. 


Jactitation,  n.  [%M  \-Jattitation  t^  mar^ 
riage,  in  law,  a  suit  having  for  its  object  to 
compel  any  one  averring  that  he  or  she  te 
married  to  another,  to  produce  proof  of  the 


Fate,  fir,  fat,  f»ll;       m6,  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not  mbve;       Mibe,  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;      li,  Sc  abioie;       f,  8c  fiy. 
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ATerment  If  this  is  not  done  decree  puses 
onlering  the  claimant  to  keep  perpetual 
silence  on  the  subject 

JaottlAtoresCJak'dlartO^rdsXn. pi.  VLJa- 
eulor,  jaculatuM,  to  throw  the  Javelin.]  See 
Darter. 

JaiTUa  (Jag^Q-aX  n.    Same  as  Tnajd  Palm. 

Jai»an-Dlack  <Ja-pan'blakX  n.  Same  as 
Japan-lacquer. 

JaiMOl-^OVer  na-pan'kl6-v6rX  n.  A  low 
annual  plant  (Lemedeza  gtriata),  a  native 
of  Eastern  Asia,  introduced  In  some  un- 
known manner  into  the  Southern  States  of 
North  America  before  1846,  where  it  has 
spread  with  wonderful  rapidity.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  little  over  a  foot  on  the 
poorest  sous,  and  is  much  used  as  fodder. 

Japaneee,  a.  [add.]— Japanese  bWc,  a  dress 
fabric  having  a  linen  warp  and  silken  weft 

Jar  (J&r).— On  the  jar,  on  the  turn ;  a  little 
way  open :  a  coUoouial  or  vulgar  form  of 
ajar  (which  seeX    hiekem. 

Jargonlst  (jfti'gon-ist).  n.  One  who  uses  a 
particular  jargon  or  phraseology;  one  who 
repeats  by  rote  popular  phrases,  professional 
slang,  or  the  like.    Ifiss  Bumey. 

Jarool  (jlk-rOl'X  n.  A  magnificent  timber 
tree  (Lagentrdmia  reginee)  common  in  the 
Indian  peninsula  and  in  Burmah.  It  yields 
a  blood-red  wood,  which,  though  soft  and 
open  in  the  srain,  is  greatly  used  in  India 
for  boat-building  and  for  the  knees  of  ^ps, 
on  account  of  Its  great  durability  under 
water.  The  native  Indian  physicians  esteem 
various  parts  medicinal,  the  astringent  root 
being  used  as  a  remedy  for  thrush,  its  bark 
and  leaves  as  purgatives,  and  its  seeds  as  a 
narcotic- 

Jeddlng-aze  (jed'ing-aksX  n.  A  stone- 
mason's tool;  a  cavil  (which  seeX 

Jestword  (jesf  w6rdX  n.  A  person  or  thing 
that  Is  the  object  of  jests  or  ridicule;  a  butt 
for  jests  or  laughter:  a  laughing-stock. 
'  The  jestword  of  a  mocking  band. '  Whiltier. 

Jew'8*aimle  (jOz'ap-l).  n.    See  BlAD-APPLB. 

Jig,  v.L    [add.]    To  Sing  in  jig  time;  to  sing 

in  Uie  style  of  a  jig. 

yt£  off  a  tune  at  the  toogue't  end,  canary  to  it 
with  your  feet,  humour  it  with  tumine  up  your  eye- 
lids. SAaJk. 

Jiggered  (jIg'drdX  a.  Suffering  from  the 
burrowing  of  the  jigger  or  chigoe  (see 
Chioob):  used  as  a  vulgar  imprecation. 
DiekeHi. 

JlgHHlW  (jig^sn),  fk  A  vertically  reciprocat- 
ing saw,  moved  by  a  vibrating  lever  or  crank 
rod. 

Job'l-neiTB  (jobs^nOz).  n.  Evil  tidings;  bad 
news,  such  as  Job's  servants  brought  him. 

Poverty  escorts  him ;  from  home  there  can  nothing 
come  except  y«^'x-M«wx.  C«rlyit. 

Job'l-P08t  (jobs'pdstX  n.  A  bearer  of  ill 
news;  a  messenger  carrying  evil  tidings. 

This  y9b's-p0tt  from  Dumouriez,  thickly  preceded 
and  escorted  by  so  many  other  Job's-fosts.  reached 
the  Convention.  CariyU. 

JoinUess  ( jointlesX  a.  Having  no  joint ; 
hence,  stifT;  rigid. 

'  Let  me  die   here.'  were  her  words,  remaining 
J^HiUts  and  immovable.  Richardson, 

Jokennith  (j&k'smithX  n.  A  professional 
joker;  one  wno  manufactures  jokes.  [Rare.] 

I  feared  to  give  occasion  to  the  Jests  of  newspaper 
j0k*smiths.  SoHtkiy. 

JOM  (Jos),  fw  [Chinese  j<m^  a  deity,  cor- 
rupted from  Pg.  deoe,  fromX.  dexu,  a  god.] 
A  Chinese  idoL  *  Those  psgan  ymee. '  Wol- 
eoL 

Critick  to  Jars  and/atitt,  shews  her  birth. 
Drawn,  like  the  brittle  ware  itself,  from  earth. 

Cif/maH. 

Jow-house  (josliousX  n.    [See  Joss.]    A 

Chinese  temple. 
Jovlaliie  (jd'vi-al-IzX  v.t.    To  make  jovial; 

to  cause  to  be  merry  or  JoUy.    *  An  activity 

ihAt  jooialued  us  aU.'    Jfisf  Bumey. 
Jovian  (jO'vi-anX  a.    [See  Jovial.]    Of  or 

pertaining  to  Jove,  the  chief  diviuil^  of  the 

Komans,  or  to  the  planet  Jupiter. 
Jubilate  (i&a)i-latX  v.i.  To  rejoice;  to  exult; 

to  triamph.    '  Hope  jubUating  cries  aloud.' 

Carlyle. 

The  hurrahs  were  yet  ascending  from  oar  Juiiiat- 
i»>£)ip*.  D*  Quincey. 

Joglaadlne  (jug-lan'dlnX  n.  A  substance 
contained  in  the  juice  expressed  from  the 

nn  shell  of  the  walnut  (Juglane  regia). 
I  used  as  a  remedy  in  cutaneous  and 
aorophulous  diseases,  also  for  dyeing  the 
hair  black. 

Julienne  (shii-ld-enX  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of 
soup  made  with  various  herbs  or  vegetables 
cut  in  very  small  pieces. 


Jnmble-beadB  (juml)l-b€dzX  n.  pt  See 
Abrus. 

Juramentallyt  (Jii-ra-men'tal-liX  adv,  [L. 
juro,  to  swear.]  With  an  oath.  *  A  promise, 

jurametUaUif  confirmed.'    Urquhart 

JOBSiettan  (ju>->fi'<^X  a.  in  hot  applied 
to  the  natural  system  of  classifying  Plants 
originally  promtUgated  hyjueneu,  a  much 
botanist,  which  superseded  the  artificial 
system  of  Linnwus.  The  system  has  been 
improved  bv  De  CandoUe,  Lindlev,  the 
Hookers,  and  others,  though  the  broad  prin- 
ciples are  the  same  as  originally  sketched 
out  by  its  founder. 


K. 


Kabyle  (ka-b«n  n.  [Ar.  k'triia,  a  league] 
One  belonging  to  a  race  of  Berbers  inhabit- 
ing Algeria  and  Tiuis.  The  Kabyles  are 
one  of  the  chief  indigenous  peoples  of  North 
West  Africa,  distinct  from  the  Ethiopic  or 
black  population. 

Kafir,  n.  [add.]  An  inhabitant  of  Kaflristan, 
a  region  of  Afghanistan,  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  The  Kafirs  are 
not  of  the  same  religion  or  origin  as  the 
neighbouring  Afghans  and  Tartars,  but  in 
language,  religion,  and  even  physiognomy 
are  akin  to  the  Hlndua 

Kaimalran  (ka-ma-kan'X  n.  Same  as  Cai- 
nuMeam. 

Kakaterro  (kak-a-tdr'roX  n.    See  Daortp- 

ICM. 

Kalmac,  ifaiwiiinv  (kal'mukX  n.  Same  as 
Calmuc. 

Karaiam  (kft'ra-izmX  n.  The  doctrines  or 
tenets  of  the  Karaites.    See  Karattb. 

Karma  (kftr'maX  n.  According  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Buddhism,  the  aggregate  of  the  qua- 
lines  of  any  sentient  being  at  death,  or  the 
general  result  of  Uie  conduct  of  such  being, 
considered  as  determinins  the  nature  and 
lot  of  the  new  sentient  being  that  must 
take  his  place  at  death,  and  which  by  the 
BuddhistA  Is  regarded  as  having  the  same 
individuality  with  the  dead.    Rhyt  Davide. 

KarOBB  (ka-rosO.  ^    Same  as  Caroeee. 

Karrawant  (kar'a-wan),  n.  Same  as  (Cara- 
van. '  From  thence  by  karraufant  to  Cop- 
toa'    Sterne. 

Kkt,  Kh&t  (kfttX  n.  The  Arabic  name  of 
Catha  edulie.    See  Catha. 

Kaia  (ki'za).  In  the  Turkish  Empire,  a  dis- 
trict or  subdivision  of  a  sandjak,  marked 
out  for  administrative  purposes,  and  under 
the  rule  of  a  kaimakan.    Frederick  Martin, 

Keep-worthy  (k6p'w«r-THiX  a.  Worthy  of 
preservation.  '()ther  keep-toorthy  docu- 
menta'    W.  Taylor. 

Kellook(kerokX  n.  A  kind  of  small  anchor. 
[Local.] 

KemlM)  (kem'b5X  v.t.  To  plice  akimbo. 
'  And  he  kemboed  bis  arms.'    Biehardeon. 

Keno  (kS'ndX  n.    See  Loto  in  Supp. 

Kerite  Oc^'ritX  n.  [Or.  ir^ros.  wax.  ]  A  kind 
of  artificial  vulcanite  in  which  the  caout- 
chouc is  replaced  by  asphaltum  or  tar,  and 
this  being  combined  with  animal  or  vege- 
table oils  is  vulcanised  by  sulphur. 

Kettle-dmm.    [add.]    [KettU,  that  is  the 
tea-kettle,  and  art<m  in  sense  of  entertain-  i 
ment  or  party.]    A  tea-party  held  in  the 
afternoon  before  dinner.  [Fashionable  slang.] 

Ketnreen  (ket-u-rSnO.  n.  A  kind  of  vehicle 
used  in  Jamaica.  '  Drove  me  home  In  his 
ketureen^  a  sort  of  sedan-chair  with  the 
front  and  sides  knocked  out,  and  mounted 
on  a  gig  body. '    Mieh.  Scott 

EhBWhMM  (ka-wasO.  n.    Same  as  Kavas». 

Khea(kfiX  n.    See  Blaok-tarrish  Trbb. 

Khidmutgar  (kid-mufgHrX  n.  Same  as 
Khitmutgar. 

Kiokable  (kik'apbl),  a.  Capable  or  worthy 
of  being  kicked.  '  A  most  unengaging,  kick- 
able  boy.'    Oeorge  Eliot 

Kidd/  (Ud'iX  n.  In  low  »lana,  a  genteel 
thief;  one  of  the  swell-mob.    Byron. 

Kiddy-pie  (kid'i-pi).  n.  A  pie  made  of  kid's 
or  goars  flesh.    Kingnley. 

Kidney-liptf  (kid'ni-liptX  a.  HareUpped. 
Uerr\ek. 

K<H"ni^Ti  (kidz'manX  n.  In  low  ilang,  one 
who  trains  young  ttuevea    Diek^nt. 

KlJan^  (ki'jangX  n.  A  name  of  the  mnntjac. 

nllock  (kiVokX  n.    See  Kbllook  in  Supp. 

Klmmerian  (kim-md'ri-anX  «■  Same  as 
Cimmerian.    Gladttone. 

Kincob  (Un'kobX  a,     [Hind,  kimkhwab, 


kinoab,  brocade.]  Made  of  a  brocaded  fab- 
ric 'Sandal-wood  workboxes  and  kitieob 
scarfa'    Thackeray.    [Anglo-Indian.] 

Kindergarten  (kin'd6r.gir-tn).  n.  [0..  lit. 
children-garden.]  A  kind  of  infants'  B<'hool, 
intermediate  between  the  nursery  and  the 
primai7  school.  In  which  play  is  combined 
with  a  certain  amount  of  educational  train- 
ing, the  latter  being  based  especially  on 
object-lessons,  and  in  teaching  the  child  to 
produce  simple  articles  or  objects  of  an  ele- 
mentary kind  so  as  to  develop  the  thinking 
faculty  and  induce  habits  of  order.  The 
name  was  given  by  the  originator  of  the 
nrstem,  Friedrich  Froebel. 

UneBOdlO  (kl-nd-sod'ikX  a.  [Or.  HnUie, 
motion,  and  hodoa,  a  way.1  In  anat  a  term 
applied  to  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal 
cord  as  being  capable  of  transmitting  motor 
impressions. 

Kinig-flBb.  [add.]  In  the  United  SUtes,  a 
name  applied  to  Mentidrrua  nebulotut, 
otherwise  called  Bermudas  Whiting;  also, 
to  Cybium  regale,  a  fish  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  mackerel 

Kinology  (kl-nol'o-ji),n.  [Or.  kined,  to  move, 
and  U)gos,  discourse.]  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  branch  of  physics  dealing  with 
the  laws  of  motion. 

Kip  (kipX  n.  A  house  of  ill  fame.  Gold- 
smith.    [Slang.] 

Kiimet  (kis'metX  n.  [Per.  kusmut.]  An 
Eastern  term  for  fate  or  destln  v. 

KiBBee  (kis-dO,  n.  A  person  who  is  kissed, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  kisser.  Ld,  Lyt- 
ton, 

KitCbendom  ndch'en-dum),  n.  The  domain 
or  department  of  the  kitchen.    Tennyson. 

Kitchener  (kich'en-«rX  n.  A  cook.  Carlyle. 

Kitohen-phyBio  (kich'en-fiz-ik),  n.  Oood 
and  nourishing  food. 

Well,  after  all  kHchtn-fhytidk  Is  the  best  physick. 
And  the  best  doctors  in  the  world  Doctor  Diet.  Doc- 
tor Quiet,  and  Doctor  Merryroan.  Swi/t. 

Kittenhood  (klfn-hndX  n.  The  state  of 
being  a  kitten. 

For  thou  art  beautiful  as  ever  cat 
That  wantoned  in  the  Joy  ot  kitttHhood. 

SoHthty. 

KitteniBh  (kit'n-lsh).  a.  Like  a  kitten  or 
what  pertains  to  a  kitten;  fond  of  playing. 
'  Such  a  kittenish  disposition  in  her.'  Bich- 
ardson. 

Kieptomaniao  (klep-t6-m&'nl-akX  n.  One 
who  Is  affected  with  kleptomania 

Kllp-flidl    Same  as  Clipp-Jlsh. 

Kloof  (kl6fX  n.  [D. ,  a  sap,  a  chasm.]  In  the 
Cape  Colony  and  neighbouring  settlements, 
a  common  name  for  a  ravine  or  gully. 

Kneadinipy  (nSd'ing-li),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  one  who  kneads.  '  With  her  hands, 
pressed  kneadingly.'    Leigh  Hunt. 

mi^kknaokatory  (nlk-uak'a-to-riX  n.  A 
collection  of  knicknacks,  such  as  toys  or 
curiosities. 

For  my  part  I  keep  a  knickknackatory  or  toy^bhop. 

T«m  BrvWH. 
He  was  single  and  his  house  a  sort  of  knickknaek' 
atory.  Rogtr  North. 

Knife,  Knire  (nif,  nIvX  v.t  To  stab  with  a 
knife. 

Knipperkint  (nip'Ar-kin),  n.  A  small  mea- 
sure of  drink;  a  nipperkin.  Torn  D'Urfey. 
Knitting-cup  t  (nlt'Ing-kupX  n.  A  cup  of 
wine  or  oUier  liquor  handed  round  after  a 
couple  were  knit  in  the  bands  of  matri- 
mony.   B.  Jonson. 

Knobkerrle  (noblcer-i),  n.  A  kind  of  blud- 
geon or  heavy  weapon  with 
a  handle  in  use  among  the 
Kafirs  of  South  Africa. 
Knotted,  [add.]  In  areh. 
ktiotted  pHlar,  a  pillar  some- 
times occurring  in  tlie  Ro- 
manesque style,so  called  from 
being  carved  in  sucli  a  way 
that  a  thick  knotted  rupe  ap- 
pears to  form  part  of  it. 
Kohl  (kdlX  n.  A  black  pig- 
ment or  powder  which  in 
Egypt  and  other  parts  of 
Airica  and  the  East  Is  used 
as  a  cosmetic,  the  women 
blackening  the  edges  of  tlie 
eyelids  both  above  and  below 
with  it  to  heighten  tlieir 
charma  This  custom  pra- 
vailed  among  both  sexes  in 
Saypt  in  very  ancient  timea 
E.  W.Lane. 
Knotted  Pillar.  KOOB-kOOB  (kOsllOBX  n.  Same 

as  Cota-coi4s. 
Kritarthy(kri'tar-kn.n.  (Or.  Jtrit^.  aludge. 
and  arcA^,  rule]    llie  rule  of  the  judgof 
over  the  people  of  Israel    'Samson,  Jep> 


ch,  cAain;     th,  Sc  ioch;     g,  go;     j,  >ob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  toAig;    ah,  amre.— See  Kky. 


tlub.  Gldoon,  (od  other  hsroai  o(  Uis  tn> 
(ardtu.'    fsiilAn. 
Kudoi  (kllMoi),  s.£.    To  bMtow  kuJoa  od: 
tu  Klorif  J.   '  ^uldfl'd  ogngioiiilf  ko  healtiDa 


■  Diiuilj  auocUUsd  wiLh  tlis 

KntCh  (kncbX  n.    Suns  ■■  CMch. 
tymxtgnsh  ftl'mo-g™!),  n.    [Or.  Irvma,  m 
wive,  uu  grapkd.  to  vnl«.]    An  tnttm- 

■ell  or  ■  living  milmiil  can  be  maMared  ud 
graphically  recorded. 
fcrlolaCT(U'rl-4lek-ilX».  [Qr.  kfrMaia. 
(nm  kurm,  govemlUE.  Utenl,  and  Uzii, 
ipHch.]  Tha  use  at  lltcnl  la  iwpoaed  to 
flgtmUw  eipRialoni  or  of  wordi  la  elesr 


L. 

lunr (U'gtrX n.  (D. * 
Abut*,  ui  engwnpmeDt 
nnglng  Uia  wagoua  ol  i 
In  a  •ultabla  tnanntr  Is 

LftbyrlUtIl.n.  ladd.]  Tt 
plied  to  vuiom  idtrlcat 
buidi  or  llne<  widplj  ui 
tlon.    Lubyrlnthi  of  niou 


c«mp.]    In  South 
lr»*l)iiiB  partj 


Oa-mHrtionX  n.  The  Iheorj 
proi>oiin<Iea  by  Lamarck,  ■  Frfnuh  Ditur^ 
allii,  tlut  all  ipaciei  or  planta  aii>l  aoimati 
u«  daacaiuled  Crom  a  oommou  almple  funu. 
TrUltlTtltLt,  >L  [«dd.) — LatUr  Latruruu,  aJi 
Inmical  term  eqalvalent  to  tbc  claaui 
■  Q»ek  cilead*.'  Sbfl  it.  asT«r. 

UjtG&lt^riAll  (1an-kaa-t^'ri-an).  a.  Pfirtaln 


B  ■jtt«m  HU  t 
pupUi  by  UiB  I 


LuieuUIUl  am-lia»'lri-ini,  ti.     In  Eitg. 

fonrtheonaf  Bdirard  llI.,andwhoHErand- 
aon,  Benrr  Bolingbroka  (aflerwarda  Emir 
IV.).  claimed  tbs  cnwB  by  tt^i  or  that  de- 
tMDt  The  claima  of  Ihe  oppoilte  party  (the 
Vorkiata)  ware  founded  on  the  deaeenl  of 
Uielr  bead  froni  Uoael  Dnke  of  York,  third 
HBofBdvard  III:  The  thirty  yean' eimggle 
tor  the  crown  (tlie  War  or  the  Hoa«>  na 

HaniT  VII  or  (he  Hoom! 

f«aC«d  RIchaid 


LUOK  (add  J-(f  al|r  1« 
lu  the  OrMk  Cborcb  to  ■ 


I*liyTlIlthO»M-rinthX»l.  roahalup,ln. 

clow,  or  entAiiffle  In  a  mala  or  labyrinth. 

SeaO.    [Bare  I 
iMkt  (lak),  V  t    [Akin  to  iatli.  to  want. 

want:    Ice[.  lair,  defei:tiva.l     To   pierce 

through  and  throuch  the  hull  ot  with  ahot. 

Alontlldl  nu  bi>lll  Cipi^ili  John,  isil  wllh  hU 

Luk-thoncht  (lak'thH).  a  Wanting  or 
lacking  thought;  footlah;  atupLd;  vauant- 
-An  air  10  lait-lluiaglU  and  UckadaliycaL* 

' ,1. -o,!^  A  lacuna;  amall  empty 


LmUS  O^'^Q).  '^  [Corraptfld  from  lALln  1 
A  branch  ot  the  Ramuic.  Romanich.  or 
Rhstlan  Utigaife  ipokep  In  some  parla  ot 
SwiUiTland  and  Tyrol. 

Laaino  (la-dfl'nol,  n,  [Sp.]  A  Central  A mo- 
i.^iLii  name  ror  a  half-bred  descendant  ol 
while  and  Indian  parenta:  a  mcstiio. 

lady,  n-  [idd.J    The  ealcarcoUB  ippantiu 

lobsier.  Iha  lunctioa  ol  which  ie  the  tritora' 

ii.inortheruod. 
Lady-Oloek  (li'iU-klok}.  n.    The  lady-btrd. 

Cllti'loltf  Dronl'. 
L>S-tMlli^<laK^MId).a.    Harlncailack, 

Lain  (lani),  e.t.     To  Ihruih;  to  beat:  to 


«.  fir.  fu.  t(Ui      ma.  hkC  h< 


with  the  tide,  tor  the  codtcdI-       k.>i, 
enc*  of  landing  or  ihlpplnit  paa-     l^l^c 
aangera  and  gooda 
LMUllOTdlam  (ludTord-Im).  n.  The  aoclal 

gethsr  with  the  citat  feeling  and  wan  d[ 
autlng  miqioaed  to  be  charactarlitio  at 
landed  proprietor*  aa  a  body;  the  principle 
or  pracllo*  of  hkvltig  the  land  owned  by 
iMidlorda,  who  let  It  to  tenant!.  J.  S.  Mill 
LuiOiMb  (landUd).  n  The  flat  aide  of  a 
plougb  which  pruaea  igalnit  theunplooghed 

LUVnuomt  nang^tWBi'Bnt),  a.    Orowlnt; 
languid  or  tired.     CartyU. 
lAD.  n.  [add]    In  peiiHtrlan  tnatchet.  the 


lengthi  before  completing  a  mile. 
L*P-lKWXd  (Up'bArd),  n.     A  board  mting 
on  the  lap,  employed  by  tailora  for  cutting 

Lftn^Len  Oirch'en),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to 
larch     '  LoreAfii  treea. '    Kiatt. 
lAttnarl  Ga'tbi.erJ,  n.    Same  at  Lalmit 

L»TOXder  (|l»'»en-d«r>,  ».(.    To  qirinUa  or 


a:  (l»'»en-d 


>T  time  granted  tt 
Hunpe  titor  to  atart 


L>7,  n.  [add.]  A  elug  term  tor  a  ichema 
or  plan;  apedflcfilly.  the  partlcnlar  line  or 
branch  of  nil  proteialon  that  a  thief  or  other 


leMtoretto  (Mder-ef).  n.    A  abort  lea. 

or  leadmz  artlrle  in  ■  newtpaper. 
iMLtbar-bOUIl  (leTII'«r-M>rd).  (L    A  k: 

ol  utifltial  leather,  compowd  ot  leitl 


Lantold  (lenf  old),  a,    [L.  Ii 


aggregation  o(  mlDUts  opaque  acalea  united 
lu  granulo-laminarmaaiai.     Pagt. 


Kbete:  to  make  tight,  ao  at  to 
';  to  deprive  of  DORoal  gravl 

Died  by  ipirllualii" ■—  ■ ' — 

of  canting  aolid  bo 

Lentato  (levi-ut 


IM  (UdX  v.t  TocoTsr  with  a  lid;  to  pat  ■ 
lid  or  cover  on.  'Ala  eyet  remalaed  btJf 
lutifwl,  pIlcDua,  languid.'    JCaoU. 

Ue-taa  (ffl*),  n.  A  compound  uintiaiing 
of  lea-duat  mixed  with  gum  or  atarch,  •nJ 
tometinei  minaral  matter:  frequonlly  auld 
by  unprincipled  datlen  for  gennlae  tea. 

Llft-MTOW (UfarO).  ■.  An  arrow cvrylns 
a  Una  or  coid.  and  flred  tram  a  gun  lor  the 
purpoec  of  emtabJIihliu  commonlcatiun  be- 
tween a  Teaael  and  the  thore  lu  riaea  of 
■hipwreck.  Ilia  amw-head  baa  large  barbt. 
to  that  It  may  more  rewtUy  catch  Is  the 
ahlp'a  rigging 

LUe-l>kKM,  Uft'a-Uooa  (UTblud.  lUitilttd). 
rk  The  more  or  leat  contttot  tpaammUe 
quirerof  the  eyaUd  or  Up:  called  alau  i.Ht- 


[be  pulBUicn  ahkh  •!  i^m£  ibl  1^-UMt. 

Utallkemeai  (IffUk-net).  n.     The  qaalltjr 

bluica  of  a  olcture  or  the  like  to  the  IlTing 

'  AnaUolataJita- 

Pm. 

I  ntt  for  larlnt  lit* 

eapecially.  a  kind  of 


Ufb-rmft  (Uf raf t),  « 

in  cawiotibip wreck; 


Ufg'B'tilKKL    See  Cm.  BLOOD. 

Ufb-ahot  (llf'ihot),  n.    A  ihet  or  bDDet 


LlKht-luMtwr  (nni»^*rx  w,    t 

who  hu  charge  of  the  light  or  la 
llghthouae,  Itght-thip,  or  the  like. 
UUrplUr  (Ilrl-pil-l).  ".    A  uauH 


LilT-pad  (Ul'l-iad).  n.  One  of  the  bioad 
lloatlngleavet  of  the  water-lily.  ■  Wberv  ■ 
plka  lurka  lialancod  'neath  the  lii^i^aiU/ 
J.  a.  LoKtTL    [I'nlled  Btalea] 

Limft-flUgaiM  (llm'fingginl),  a.  Haiiu 
at  it  were  the  flngnn  covetul  with  Mrd- 

benoa,  thlevlth ;  piUcriof.      'tilt*,  timt'- 

fingtrid  aervintt.'    Bp.  SaU. 
UniOOlN  (llmlk'o-lel,  n.  pi     [I.  liwm. 

mud,  andMD.  to  Inhabit.  1    A  gnupef  AS' 

nellda  baloi«iBg  to  the  ordar  (HlgochBta; 

the  mud-wonne. 
UnalM  (II  na-MtX  w^     A  Mexioia  wood 

a  ftagrant  oil  uiad  lu  perfumery  mtjf  liv 


alowly.     [Rare.] 


Uonai^  n.  (add]  Any  celebrated,  CameDa, 


(llp'bam),  a.    Coialna  tn 

not  ariung  fntm  the  beai 

mine.     '  Bit  cheap  te 

rurilt '    Ottror  Bliai. 
(llp'kom-rtrt).  a.    U 

'mpatby. 

U,  Scahi 


UF-GOHrOBTEE 


Up-Mmfinter  (Up'ttam- 
tno  eouolu  or  coodorl*  ' 

riiii  l«liil!'i7iT  mTJ  iir  ilnjii.n  '  JinMcr 
Up-MTTlCe  (llp'i<r-'ii>.  tL  A  men  Terlial 
pruttHluD  at  HrTlce :  httIcc  pnillBrsd  tu 
run  talk  without  dfMli. 
IitbabSotanT(llth-6.tr*k-Ui).  H.  [Kr..froin 
Or  IttAa,  iloiH.  iiiirl  Vr.  /nuttirwr,  to  rnii;- 
tun.]  A  powerful  (xi^oalva  cmnpoDuil. 
cuiulitlnxol  ftboat  AS  piria  nitro-gl)'i--«niK, 
30  parti  ■lIloeotB  twlh  (ad  und,  It  puts 
pDvdflndeoAl,  tHTtanltntaof  khIa.  and  2 
put*  nlphur.     11  li  iiitwior  lor  pncllcil 
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Tha  bant  an  pat  loto  a  nririTlng  nin,  ud 
a  ctrtaJD  numlMr  »Ua*«d  to  drop  one  b^ 
OM  at  a  time.   The  plner  vho  batdi  *  card 

log  to  tlie DDinben ot  sacbol  the  ball!  >ue- 
ceal  vsl]'  drnpped  gaini  llie  Uakea  depoiltol 

utnallj'  ^ajed  u  a  child'*  (ame.  but  oae  nr 
tlie  mtny  Tartetlea  of  It.  called  Koto,  it 
pl«yeJ  l"t  comiileralite  uakee  lo  Antrlcs. 
LoTV-lonUMM  (iDTlani-oe*),  a.  The  itaie 
or  qunlltj  vl  being  laTe-lom- 


HARTINGALZ 


m  lea  eiploelre  powe 


and  eiplode*  *t 


Uved  lui  et  lor  reildeai 


If'a-b]  )l  a.     I.  Citable  of  being 
being  ipent  or  puxid  In  moru 

'JL—Z  CapaliJo  otbeUig 


LOW-IIllll<leil(lA'<nInd-ed),a.  Hairli>B 
or  ipirit  animated  by  no  loRf  or  n 
nJratlonior  thoughU;  sroielUng;  u 
log:  cowardly. 

Low-IieA«d  Ofi'lelAX  t-  A  term  i 
to  ladlei-  dreiaei  cut  low  In  tba  necl 
til  Iwe  *  liberal  portion  of  the  ■ 

Laosuqr  (I^'m 

Ludbyt  (lad'UI,  n.     Same  m  Lairbg. 
I  Luddhm  (iBdOim),  fi  (See  next  EOtrf.)  The 


le  otwagn,  tbe 


k-homlti 
al  for  tbe  i 


lUl  (1oklu>*-Dit-al)^  n. 


Loek-ont  (li 


lok-onti  n.     Hie  cloilnE  ot  a 
ingototherpliceofworliagnlnet 


muintactnrinc  machlnerj'   Introduced   < 
Bngland  In  tbe  beguiling  ot  tha  pmei 

century,  and  to  called  froni  ait  '■"-" 

Ned  Lvd,  who  bad  a  prcpena 
log  Moclllng-f nunei.  iWrop 
tbe  maguUnde  r'  ' "'^ 

preaied  tmtll  ni 
tried  and  eiecu 


Loculiu,     (add)    AlK  lued  In  tbe 
partmentitaniiini 


laa™1»>.i 
e ToculL  1 


le  like  locuii*:  to  n 


cantb-trve.  CtnUonia  SUijiia. 


Btt  cmtAtoyiii. 
iMtgUKtU  (lol'^U).  n.   A  gate  where  then 
t*  a  loitge  or  hauae  tor  tbe  potter  or  gata- 

lo^^l^,  LoclOkliiaa  (laj-U-al'l  U.  lo]' 
lk-al-nee>,  n.  The  itata  or  qoalin  ot  beln* 
logical;  corretpondence  or  acoordaoce  with 
the  prlDClpln.  lawi,  or  rnlet  ot  laglc. 

lOllar  (lulir),  n.  One  who  loll*  or  Ilea  at 
eaw,  'Om  ot  tbe  faahlonabl*  ioOin  by 
prufeiBlaiL'    Mitt  EdatiBortk. 

10ll«»Ild  (long' mind),  n.  In  p»t.  a  tann 
applted  to  all  tboae  untoaiUiferaua.  or  tpw 
Ingly  toBllifarcHii,  conglameraBea.  grlla. 
(dilit*.  and  alata*  which  lie  at  tbe  baaa  ol 
the  Silurian  (jilan,  and  which  hj  tame  g*- 
ologiil*  an  regarded  aa  canatltaUna  the 
Cambrian  gatem.  The;  are  lyploall]' denl. 
-   ■  ■-  ■■--    ■ d  Blll^  ahropiUre. 

ftrtainlH  to. 


eniitf  for  b 


oitnclal  Engl  lib.] 
Lnwftck  (la'wak),  n.    The  cosunoD  pan- 
doiura  ar  pain-cat  (/■aradonirut  ttipiui. 

Lygodlnin  (ll-ge-dl.tun).  n.    [Or,  (j/pMM, 
wiiluw-Jlhe.  nexjble,  from  tygot,  a  willow 

over  tbe  warmer  parte  uf  tha  world,  aud 
trrquently  toond  ^  hothonie  collectioui 


dd.1    In  ■ 


ir  one  kept  prepared  li 


™»rro™ 


pivmlBIJ 

rihsTi- 


bnda  OVtiti  >l  [Or.  Ivwa,  a  »lalion.  tiom 
lyi,  to  dbeolm. )  In  nrwl.  the  tolatloo  or 
termination  ot  dleaaae  which  li  operated 
Inaenilbly,  that  ii  gradnally.  and  wltbont 
ciiUoal- — — —..-.... . 


It  day. 


M. 


m.  lidii.  y-Tohm  an  II  under  (or  buiUu 
oinue.  to  ban  the  coarteiy  at  addnulng 
by  the  Utle  Xr..  Ulu.  Hn .  Ac.-,  to  ahow 
due  reapect  to  peraonB  by  addreslng  them 
aaUr.^ia.Ac. 


Loop-UCM  (lOpni).  n.  A  ouaU  oartnw  i 
light  or  window  In  the  walla  ot  a  tower. 
turret,  or  the  like;  a  loophole  tor  the  >d. 
niolnn  ol  light    Jtanlxigtltm  I 

LlMM-klltIa(10e1c«T-U),  .L  A  woman  of  ' 
loose  cbuacter.     Kingly.    [Rare.) 

Xrordklii  (lard'klny  n.  A  lilUe  or  yoon),- 
litrd;  a  lordilng.     Tkadumf.  I 

LorlerloT'ik),>L  SameaaLomm,!.  BnramiBii. 

LotIllT(ldthll).a.andarte.  aamea>£«lUy. 

lOtoTLOtto  ao'tS.  lot'tii).  n.  [II.  loKo.  lat- 
tery J    A  game  of  chance,  plued  Id  icme 


i  k ,  mak-rcn  .leral-ni 
find  enkephaloi,  tl 
□r  large  brain. 


lUdrepml  {m*d'_ .__  

peria, from Tnodrf.mother.andper^, pearl  | 


name  In  Call- 


led  from  an  DAcinal  medldoe, 

prepared  In  the  ibopi 
i-lamp  ( mag  nS'ibf.iun -lamp). 

In  which  Huming  magneftium  u 


B-gaab),  )L     Anattieorln- 

nauitani  oi  uaoagaKar. 
HaJac&iT  (mala-ga'il ),  n.    Tba  language 

nf  lilt  iiDtivcB  ot  Madagoacar. 
■alafiayfnialaga'al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 

to  ^ladagaKrar,  ita  people  or  their   Ian- 

MalDroQk  (mal'brok),  n.     A  monkey  ot  tbe 

cenni  CertMcebo.  (wliich  tee). 
Ualedlct  (  mal'0-dlkt).  a.     feiecrated ;  ac 

cuned:  damned.      'The  iplrlt  valtdiel.' 

LmvfillinB,    IKare.1 
KalSftctor,  n.   ladd.)   (One 

aa  appoaed  to  beiie/ael 


n  to  a  panon  or  thing 


t    ILwal. 
maleHclate 


(ma-leri-kJlt),i 

..'liard.)    To  bewitch;  U 

n  Taglor.    I  Kara.  J 
MalM  (ma-W)   n.     A  name  in  India  tor 

BauAinia  VahUi,  a  woody  cllmhlng  plant. 

the  bark  ot  which  la  uied  for  making  rope*. 
XAlQr  (mal'tii  a.  Pertaining  to  or  produced 

troni  malt.    Ditlrtni. 
M»Ti  1 1,    [add.]— T\>  inln  ft  out  ^  In  liraTe 

It  ont;  to  play  a  manly  part:  to  lundnct 

Due'i  Klf  elouLly  lud  iHildiy.    Drvlrn. 
lIUl-Wt«r(man'M-<^r),i>.     Anuiie  ap],lle>1 

to  thoia  tigerattlilcli  hayeaoiuired  a>i>eulal 

HMl-ML^lU  inian'en-JInX  n.  A  form  of  ele^ 
lator  or  Utt  for  ralilug  or  lowering  men,  na 
What  It  ape> 


^iHllykc 


I  reaching  fr 


wnrilibyaiteam-englne 
pnB)p-rod,  platfanni  tor 

with  correipond  Ing  pl  at- 
fonnionlheildeoflhe 


ibaf  I  la  carried  down  or 
np  It  feet  at  a  Uiiie,at<p- 
pjug  alternately  from  a 


Todawlth  atandlng.placei  on  each  an  ao 
timet  need.  In  wlucfa  caaa  there  ara  no  t 
turmi  on  tbe  ildee  ol  the  ibatt. 

[add  ]    FcrtalDhig  to 


BtargUBTltB  (mlTge-rttl,  n.     [Fr.  marjfir- 

Or 'morijanWi,  I  peart.)   The  Di-eyedaity! 

UiAtimS'rlijU  a.    Pprtaining  or  relalhig 

of  the  Virgin;  u,  JToriit  monks. 
Mlll[iTOrQiy(mifk'«*r.tHI),a.  Worthyw 


I'riJ.IA-rt^.n-  Aknr.t 


HASTERHOOD 
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MasterhOOd  (mas'tfir-hadX  n.  The  state  of 
being  a  master;  incliaation  to  eontrul  or 
command  others;  imperiousness. 

I  woald  .  .  .  accommodate  quietlv  to  his  master. 
hood,  smile  undisturbed  at  his  ineradicable  aml>itiun. 

CHarlottt  Broitlt. 

MaterlAllsatlon  (ma-td'rl-al-U-a"8hon).  n. 
The  act  of  m  (teHalizing  or  of  investing  with 
or  assuming  a  material  form ;  change  from 
a  spiritual,  ideal,  or  imaginary  state  to  a 
state  of  matter;  especially,  among  spiritual- 
ists, the  alleged  assumption  by  a  spirit  of  a 
material  or  bodily  form. 

Matterftil  <mar«r*ful).  a.  Full  of  matter, 
substance^  good  sense,  or  the  like ;  pithy ; 
pregnant  *A  sweet,  unpretending,  pretty 
mannered,  matter/ul  creature.'    Lamb. 

MatterleM,  a.  [add.]  Of  no  consequence 
or  importance;  immaterial    May. 

MattCKr-Of-00arse(mat'6r-ov-kdrs),a.  Done 

or  proceeding  as  a  natural  consequence; 

naturally  following  and  hence  unimportant 

or  indifferent 

I  won't  hare  that  sort  of  matter.^<OHrse  acqutes* 
cence.  T.  Hughes. 

Matwor^  n.     [  add.  ]     In  arth.  same  as 

Max  (maksX  n.  Said  to  be  a  contraction  of 
Maxima,  and  originally  applied  to  gin  of  the 
best  kind ;  now  applied  to  that  liquor,  no 
matter  of  what  quality.  '  Treat  boxers  to 
Max  at  the  One  Tun.'    B.  U.  Barham. 

Maj,  n.  [add.]  The  festivities  or  games  of 
May-day.    Tennyaoti. 

MKythom.  (ma 'thorn),  n.  The  hawthorn. 
*  The  may  thorn  and  its  scent'  B.  B.  Brcwn- 
ing.    See  MAT,  n.  2. 

Masdean  (maz^dS-anX  a.  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  MazdeUin,  or  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Persians. 

MaidolBin  (maz'dd-izm),  n.  [From  Ahura- 
Mazdao,  the  chief  deity  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sians, the  Ormuzd  of  English  writers.]  The 
religion  of  the  Solent  Persians;  the  worship 
of  Ormuzd. 

Meadow-crake  (me'dd-kr&kX  n.  The 
corn-crake  or  land-raiL    Tennyion. 

Meaniiuniess  (m£n'ing-nesX  «^  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  meaning ;  fulness  of  sig- 
niflcance. 

She  .  .  .  looked  so  iorely,  so  silly,  and  so  fuD 
of  unmeaning  nteaningness.  Ktchardton. 

Mea8areleS8ne88(mezb'Qr-les-nes).n.  The 
state  of  being  measureless:  unlimited  extent 
or  quantity.  '  Meagumleuneu  in  vitupera- 
tion.'   Otorge  Eliot 

MedHanlim,  n.  [add.]  In  mtmc,  (a)  that 
part  of  an  instrument  which  forms  the  con- 
nection between  the  player  and  the  sound- 
"  producing  portion.  (6)  The  physical  power 
of  performance  as  distinguished  from  the 
intellect  or  taste  which  directs  it. 

Medal  (medial),  v.t.  To  decorate  with  a 
medal;  to  confer  a  medal  upon;  to  present 
with  a  medal  as  a  mark  of  honour. 

Irrlng  went  home,  medalled  by  the  king,  dif^oroat- 
ized  by  the  university,  crowned,  and  honoured,  and 
admired.  Thackeray. 

Mediation,  n.  [add.]  In mtote.  the  melodic 
phrase  or  section  of  a  chant  between  the 
reciting  note  and  the  next  close. 

MegafiBUrad  (meg'a-far-ad).  n.  [Gr. 
megcu,  great,  and  E.  farad.  ]  In  tleetrom- 
etry,  a  million  farads.    See  Farad  in  Supp. 

Megaweber  (meg'a-vi-b^r),  n.  In  electroin- 
etry,  a  million  webers,  weber  being  the  unit 
of  magnetic  quantity  or  pole.  See  Wbber 
in  Supp. 

Megonin  (  meg '  dm  ).  n.  In  eUctromttry,  a 
million  ohms.    See  OHM. 

Meizoselsmlo  (mi-zd-sls'mlk).  a.  [Or. 
meuOn,  greater,  and  seitmos.  an  earth- 
quake.] A  term  applied  to  the  zone  or  line 
of  maximum  disturbance  by  an  earthquake, 
where  the  damage  done  to  the  shaken  country 
has  beeen  greatest,  the  line  indicating  this 
maximum  being  called  the  meuoseunnic 
curve.    Eney.  Brit 

Meleagrlna  (mere-a-gri^naX  n  A  genus  of 
molluscs,  the  pearl-oysters.    See  Pkarl. 

Meliorism  (mcryor-izm).  n.  The  doctrine 
or  opinion  that  everything  in  nature  is  so 
ordered  as  to  produce  a  progressive  improve- 
ment   Jam€$  Sully. 

Memolrlsm  (mem'oir-lzm),  n.  The  act  or 
art  of  writing  memoirs.    Carlyle. 

Memorably,  adv.  [add]  In  a  manner  so 
as  to  become  impressed  on  the  memory. 

Why  should  the  machinery  of  the  longest  poem  he 
drawn  out  to  establish  an  obvious  truth  which  a  single 
verse  would  exhibit  more  plainly  and  tnetnorably  T 

Landor. 

Menobranchus  (men-6  branglcusX  n.  [Gr 
wewi,  to  remain,  and  branehia.  gillA]  A 
genus  of  perennibranchiate  Amphibia,  nat 


order  Urodela,  comprising  tlie  fish  lizards 
of  North  America,  which  are  closely  allied 
to  the  axolotl  of  Mexico.  M.  maculatus, 
measuring  12  inches  long.  Is  found  in  the 
lakes  and  streams  of  uxe  St  Lawrence 
system;  M.  laUralis  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi. 
Mentall^  (men-tall-UX  n.  The  stete  of 
being  mental;  the  character  or  nature  of 
the  mind;  mental  cast  or  habit 

Hudibras  has  the  same  hard  mentality,  keeping 
the  truth  at  once  to  the  senses  and  the  intellect. 

EmersoM. 

Menu  (me-nttX  n.  [Fr.  ]  A  list  of  the 
dishes,  Ac.,  to  be  served  at  a  dinner,  supper, 
or  the  like;  a  bill  of  fare. 

Merchandlier  (m6r-chan-(Uz'6rX  n.  A 
dealer  in  merchandise;  a  merchant;  a 
trafficker;  a  trader.    Bunyan, 

Meroblast  (mS'rO-blastX  n.  In  hiei.  an 
ovum  consisting  both  of  a  protoplasmic  or 
germinal  portion  and  an  albuminous  or 
nutritive  one,  as  contradistinguished  from 
holoblatt,  an  ovum  entirely  germinaL 

Merry-nlgbt  (mer'i-nit),  n.  A  rural  fes- 
tival held'  in  the  north  of  England,  where 
young  people  meet  iu  the  evening  for  the 
purpose  of  dancing. 

Mesa  (mi'siX  ^  tSpw,  from  L.  mema,  a 
table.]  A  high  plain  or  table-land;  more 
especially,  a  table-land  of  small  extent  rising 
abruptly  from  a  surrounding  plain:  a  term 
frequently  used  in  that  part  of  the  United 
States  bordering  on  Mexico.    BartUU. 

M^salllanoe  (mes-al-li'ansX  n.  [Fr.]  Same 
as  MiaaUiance. 

Mescal  (mes-kalO>  *>•  A  strong  intoxicating 
spirit  distilled  from  pulque,  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  Agave  amencana  of  Mexico. 

MMiJld  (mes'jedX  n.  [Ar.,  place  of  adora- 
tion.]   A  mosque. 

Mesocepballc  MesocepbalouB  (mes'o- 
se  -  fal"ik,  mes  -  o  -  sef '  al  -  us  X  a-  [  Gr.  me$o», 
middle,  and  kephaU,  the  head.]  A  term 
applied  to  the  numan  skull  when  it  is  of 
medium  breadth,  that  is,  intermediate  be- 
tween dolichocephalic  and  brachycephalic 

MetalOglcal  (met-a-lo]'ik-alX  a.  [Gr. 
prefix  meta,  beyond,  and  E.  kfgical.]  Be- 
yond the  province  of  logic;  transcending 
the  sphere  of  logic.    CotiUmp.  Bev. 

MetasomatOBlB,  Metasomatlam  (met' a- 
s6-ma-t6"8is,  met-a-sO'mat-izmX  n.  [Gr. 
meta,  change.  »nd$6ma,  96mato»,  the  body.] 
1.  Same  as  Metengomatoti».—2.  Change  both 
in  the  form  and  substance  of  a  rock  due  to 
protracted  chemical  agency ;  metamorphism. 

Meteorograph  (md'td-^r-a-graf  X  n.  An 
instrument  or  apparatus  for  registering 
meteorological  phenomena. 

Meteorold  (m6'td-6r-oidX  ».  [Meteor,  and 
G  r.  eidoe,  resemblance.  ]  An  igneous  meteor 
the  appearance  of  which  is  explained  by 
the  deflagration  of  one  of  the  small  bodies 
travelling  round  the  sun  that  on  coming  into 
the  earth's  atmosphere  are  burnt  up. 

Mexoal,  Mescal  (meks-kal',  mez-kal'X 
Same  as  Mescal. 

Micrococcus  (mi-kr6-kok'usX  n.  [Gr. 
mikroe,  small,  and  kokkoe,  a  berry,  a  kernel.] 
In  tool,  a  microscopic  oivanism  of  a  round, 
bead-like  form  allied  to  Bacteria. 

Microfkrad  (mi'kr6-far-adX  n.  [Or. 
mikroe,  small,  and  £.  farad  (which  seeX] 
In  electromeiry,  the  millionth  part  of  a 
farad. 

mcrobm  (mikromX  n.  [Gr.  mikro9, 
small,  and  E.  ohm  (which  see).]  In  elec- 
tromeiry, the  millionth  part  of  an  ohm. 

Mlddlinkness  ( mid' ling -nesX  n.  The 
stateofbeing  middling;  mediocrity. 

I  make  it  a  virtue  to  be  content  with  my  middling' 
ness  ...  it  is  always  pardon.ihle,  so  that  one  do  uot 
ask  others  to  take  it  for  superiority.    Ueor^e  Bitot. 

mdrash  (mid'rashX  ft-  [Heb. ,  explanation.  1 
A  general  name  of  the  Talmudic  writings  of 
the  Jews,  including  both  the  Hagada  and 
the  Halacha. 

Mllden  (mild'en).  v.t.  To  render  mild;  to 
make  less  severe,  stringent,  or  intense ;  to 
soften;  as,  to  mt/den  the  rigour  of  the  law. 

Mllden  (mild'enX  vi.  To  become  mild;  to 
grow  less  severe,  stringent,  or  intense ;  to 
soften;  as,  the  weather  gradually  mildens. 

Milk-leg  (niilk'lejjX  "•  •'^»"'e  ««  WhUf-leg 
or  Phlegmaeia  dolem.    See  Phlegmasia. 

lUlller  (mel-ya),  n.  [Ft.]  In  tlie  metric 
system,  a  weight  equal  to  a  thousand  kilo- 
mdtr^  or  2205  lbs.  avoirdupois  (nearly  a 
tonX  It  is  the  weight  of  one  cubic  metre 
of  water  at  4*  Centigrade. 

MUling  (railing),  n.  1.  The  process  of 
grinding  or  pa&Aing  through  the  machinery 
of  a  mUL  —2.  The  uomXI  transverse  ridges 


and  furrows  stamped  on  the  edge  of  a  coin 
or  the  like.— 8.  A  thrashing;  a  flghi,  a  beat- 
ing.   [Slang.] 

lumped  (milli-ped).  n.    See  MitXBPBD. 

Milloorat  (mU'lo-kratX  n^  [MUl.MndQr. 
kratoe,  rule.  1  A  large  mill-owner;  a  manu- 
facturer having  a  wide  influence  from  hia 
wealth  or  the  number  of  people  in  his  cm^ 
ploymeni  'Those  manufacturing  fellows 
.  .  .  the  venomous  miUoemto.'  La.  Lytton, 

Mini— u  n.  [  add.  ]  In  bioL  same  as 
Mimicry,  2. 

MlmUB  (mi'mus),  n.  A  genus  of  American 
birds  of  which  the  mocking-bird  (if.  pcly- 
glottus  is  the  type.    See  MOOKIKO-BIRD. 

Mineralogise  (min'6r-al-o-jIsX  v.t  To 
collect  mlneralogical  specimens;  to  stody 
mineralogy. 

He  was  botanisin;  or  fN^nmi/^ic/iV  with  O'Toole  » 
chaplain.  M$ss  Edgen/orth 

Minify  (min^-fl),  vt  [L.  tnsnia.  lest.  «d<1 
faciOt  to  make  ]  1.  To  make  little  or  leas: 
to  make  small  or  smaller;  to  lessen;  to 
diminish.— 8.  To  make  of  less  value  or  Im- 
portance ;  to  treat  as  of  slight  worth ;  to 
slight;  to  depredate.  In  both  lenaes  op- 
posed to  moj^nt^. 

Is  a  man  magnified  or  mini/tod  by  consideriw  Yum- 
sdf  as  under  the  influence  oi  tha  hearcnly  bodies  T 

Soutkoy. 

Misadyertence  (mis-ad-vAr'tensx  i^ 
Want  of  proper  care,  heed,  or  attention; 
inadvertence.    Tewnytm. 

mscbanoefol  (mis-chans'folX  a>  Accom- 
panied or  characterized  by  mischance  or 
misfortiue;  unfortunate.    Browrwng, 

Miscolour  (mis-kul'6rX  v.t  To  give  a 
wrong  colour  to;  to  misrepresent  *  A  grand 
half-truth  distorted  and  mi»eolourtd  in  the 
words.'    Kingele^, 

Mlscreation  (nus-kr£-&'shonX  v^     An  un 
natural  or  wrong  making  or  creation. '  Citic* 
peopled  with  savages  and  imps  of  our  own 
mitcreation.*    Kingelev. 

Miscredlt  (mis-kred'it).  v.t     To  give  no 

credit  or  belief  to;  to  disbelieve. 

The  miscredited  T welre  hasten  back  to  ttie  cbataau 
for  an  answer  in  wridnf .  Carlyle. 

Miserable  (mhe'to-a-bl),  n.  An  unfortunate, 
unhappy  creature;  a  wretch.  Sterne; 
Henry  Brooke. 

lUsflt  (mia-fltO,  v.t  1.  To  make,  as  a  gar- 
ment, Ac,  of  a  wrong  sisa— 2.  To  supply 
with  something  that  does  not  fit  or  is  nut 
suitable. 

Mlsluck  (mU-luk'X  v.i.  To  meet  with  iU 
fortune;  to  miscarry.     OirlyU. 

msmanners(mia-man'drzX**P'^  Bad  man- 
ners; ill  breeding. 

I  hope  your  honour  will  excuse  my  mtema*tt*ers  to 
whisper  before  you.  yamtrugh. 

Misology  (mis-ol'o-jiX  n>  [Or.  mitoUh 
oia,  hatred  of  argument  or  learning — miooe, 
hatred,  and  logoe,  discourse,  reason.]  The 
hatred  of  learning  or  knowledge,  'llie 
sombre  hierarchsofmwoiooy,  who  take  away 
the  keys  of  knowledge. '  John  Morley  [Rare. ] 

Mlssee  (mis-sd^.  v.t  To  take  a  wrong  view 
of;  not  to  have  a  correct  view  of;  to  see  in 
a  false  or  distorted  light  *  Several  things 
mieteen,  untrue.'    Carlyle. 

Mlssee  (mis-s6'X  v.i.  To  take  a  wrong, 
false,  or  distorted  view;  not  to  see  accu- 
rately.   Carlyle. 

Mitten  (mit'nX  v.t  To  put  mittens  on. 
'Mittened  cats  catch  no  mice.'    Promerh. 

Molly  (mol'li),  n.  The  mallemock  or  ful- 
mar.   See  FuiJfAR. 

Molochise  (ro6'lok-IxX  v.t  To  sacrifloe  or 
inunolate  as  to  Moloch.     Tennvton. 

Monandry  (mon-and'riX  n.  Marriage  ta 
one  husband  only:  as  opposed  to  polyandry 

Money-dropper  (mun'i-drop-«rX  n,  A 
sharper  who  scrapes  acquaintance  with  a 
dupe  by  asking  him  about  a  piece  of  money 
which  he  pretends  to  have  picked  up,  in 
order  to  pave  the  way  to  confldence.  '  A 
rascally  money^ropper. '    Smollett 

Monism,  [edd.  ]  In  philoe.  that  theory  by 
which  all  phenomena  or  all  existence  are 
referred  to  a  single  principle  or  source  Tli  is 
single  principle  or  source  is  by  some  con- 
sidered to  be  mind,  the  theory  in  this  form 
being  called  iiUalistie  monitm.  Others  re- 
gard matter  as  the  one  sole  reality.  roin<l 
and  its  phenomena  being  productsof  matter: 
this  is  materialietie  monism. 

The  speculative  untenability  of  materlaSsm  wa«  fff 
him  (Prof.  W.  K  Cliftord)  a  point  almost  too  pLam  tu 
be  discus%ed,  and  his  metapfiysical  creed  was  a  f>  f tu 
of  idealist  mcntsm  which  appears,  with  more  oi  U~w) 
variation  in  drtails,  to  be  ffnininff  acceptance  to  tbr 
scientific  world  .  .  .  So  far  av  it  can  be  put  to  i^« 
sentence  it  amounts  to  this:  UiMt  Mind  b  the  on  y 
ultimate  reality  m  Nature,  and  that  Ccnxunant^*  *» 
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not  the  tvp«  of  Mind,  bat  a  sp«dal  and  complex 
m  >di5caUon  of  it.  Aaultmy. 

Monkey,  n.  [add.]— Jf(mir«y*«  aXLmoance^ 
A  humorous  term  mjuiTalent  to  more  kicks 
thmn  halfpencs.    Kingsley. 

Monkey  ?roung1ci),  v.t  To  imitate  as  a 
monlcey  aoes;  to  ape.  *  Monkeying  the 
liOrd.'    E.  B.  Brotomng. 

MonOMSlam  (mond'sizm),  n.  The  state  of 
iieing  monoBcious. 

Monogenlst  (mo-noj^e-nist).  n.  One  who 
maintains  the  doctrine  of  monogeny.  or 
claims  that  the  different  races  of  mankind 
have  descended  from  a  single  stoclL 

Monogjrny  (mo-noj'i-nl),  n.  [Or.  monoi, 
sole,  and  gyni,  a  woman.]  Marriage  to  one 
woman  only;  the  state  of  having  but  one 
wife  at  a  time. 

Monomorphlc  (mon-d-mor'flk).  a.  Having 
the  same  or  oloselv  allied  type  of  structure; 
ill  biol.  retaining  the  same  form  throughout 
the  various  stages  of  development ;  mono- 
morphous. 

Monotype  (mon'6-UpX  n.  The  only  or  sole 
type;  especaally,  a  sole  species  which  con- 
stttutes  a  genus,  family,  or  the  like. 

Monoxylone  (mo-noks'il-ns}*  <*•  Formed 
of  a  single  piece  of  wood.    Dr.  Wilton. 

Moodisnly  (mOd'ish-UX  adv.  In  a  moodv, 
sulky,  or  sullen  manner;  moodily.  Rieh- 
artUon, 

Moon-flMe  (mOn'fis).  n.  A  full  round  face: 
one  of  the  principal  features  of  beauty  in  a 
woman  according  to  Oriental  ideas.  '  Sur- 
veyed the  beauties  of  his  time  aa  the  Caliph 
the  moon-faeet  of  his  harem.'    Thackeray. 

Moon^rakinc  (mOn'rik-ingX  n.    Wool-ga- 

tliering.  « 

My  wits  were  t[on€  maon'mkitv. 

R.  D.  Btackmort. 

Moot|t  n.  [add.]  An  assembly  or  meeting, 
especially  for  deliberation;  a  mote.  J.  R. 
Qretn. 

Morlant  (md'ri-an),  n.    A  Moor. 

In  vain  the  Turks  and  Marians  armed  be. 

Fair/eat. 

Morlnda  (md-rin'da).  n.  A  genus  of  small 
trees  or  shrubs  of  the  order  Cinchonacea 
common  in  tropical  Asia  and  the  Polynorian 
islands.  Their  bark  and  roots  are  exten- 
sively used  for  dyeing,  their  bark  producing 
a  red,  their  mots  a  yellow  dye.  M.  tinctoria 
is  common  in  India. 

Morrloe  (mor'isl  v.  t  To  dance  or  perform 
by  dancing.  '  Since  the  demon-dance  was 
tnorrieed.'    Hood.    See  MORRIS-DANCK. 

Morrloe  (mor'is),  v.  i.  To  decamp ;  to  begone. 
OiAdemith.    [Slang]    Spelled  also  Jform. 

Mortetone  (morrstdn),  n.  A  large  atone 
by  the  wayside  between  a  village  and  the 
parish  church  on  which  in  former  times  the 
bearers  of  a  dead  body  rested  the  coffin. 
Sir  H.  Taylor, 

Monjlk  (mb'JikX  n.    A  Bussian  peasant 

MonniBome  (mdrn'sum),  a.  MournfuL  'A 
mellow  noise,  very  low  and  mourtuome.' 
H.  D.  Blaekmore.    [Kare.] 

Mooeekln  (mous'kinX  n.  A  little  or  young 
mouse.    Thackeray. 

Mouth-organ  (mouth'or-granX  n.  A  name 
given  to  different  musical  instruments  of 
the  toy  kind,  held  between  or  near  the  lips; 
as.  (a)  the  Jew's  harp;  (&)  the  Pandean- 
pipes;  (e)  a  harmonicon.  See  Harmoni- 
OON,  2. 

Moiaralllc  (mox-a-rat/ikX  a.  Same  as  Mu- 
utrabie. 

Mucker  (muk'dr),  n.  A  heavy  fall  as  in  the 
mire  or  muclL  Eingtley.  [I^vincial  Eng- 
lish.] 

MuckOT  (muk'ArX  v.i.  To  make  a  mess  or 
muddle  of  any  business;  to  muddle;  to  fail 
H.  Kingtley.    [Provincial  English.] 

MucklbUB  (muk'i-busX  a.  Confused  or 
muddled  with  drink;  tipsy;  maudlin.  [Old 
shing.  J 

If  sTie  drank  anr  more  she  should  be  mttrJHiur. 

Mu^csy  (niuk'slX  Same  as  Muxy.  'Soaked 
and  SfKiden,  as  we  call  it,  muekty.*  R,  D. 
Blaekmore.    [Provincial  English.] 

Mudflat  (mud'flat),  n.  A  muddy  low-lying 
strip  of  ground  bv  the  shore,  or  an  island, 
usually  submerged  more  or  less  completely 
by  the  rise  of  the  tide. 

Mudlark,  n.  [add.]  A  neglected  or  de- 
serted child,  who  is  allowed  to  run  and  play 
about  the  streets  picking  up  his  living  and 
his  training  anyhow;  a  city-arab;  a  gamin. 

Muilk  (mb'jikX  n.    Same  as  Movjik. 

MuKktar  (muk't&r),  n.  One  of  the  subor- 
dinate officials  of  a  mndir.  or  governor  of  a 
Turkish  village. 

MultanlmouB  (mul-tan'i-musX  a.  [L  muZ- 
tus,  many,  and  animiu,  mind.]    Exhibiting 


many  phases  of  mental  or  moral  character; 
showing  mental  energy  or  actiyity  in  many 
different  directions;  many-sided.  'Themtu- 
tanimou*  nature  of  the  poet'  J.  R  Lovfell. 

Multicellular  (mul-U-seiafl-I«r).  a.  Hav- 
ing or  consisting  of  many  cells  or  cellules. 

Mutlvalence  (mul-tiv'a-lensX  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  mtUtivalent 

Multivalent  (mul-tiv'a-lent),  a.  [L  mxdtue, 
many,  and  vaUiu.  ppr.  of  vaUo,  to  be  worth.  ] 
In  ehem.  equivalent  in  combining  or  dis- 
placing power  to  a  number  of  monad  atoms, 
as  hydrogen. 

Mumblement  (mumlil-ment).  n.  Low,  in- 
distinct words  or  utterance;  mumbling 
speech.    Carlyle. 

Murphy  (mAr'flX  ^    h.  potato:  so  called 

Erobably  becauser  a  particular  variety  may 
ave  been  introduced  by  a  person  named 
Murphy,  or  because  the  vegetable  is  the 
food-staple  of  the  Irish,  among  whom  Mur- 
phy is  a  common  family  name. 

Musarabio,  n.   See  Muzarabio. 

MuBCUlarlze  (muslcik-ldr-IzX  v.t  To  ren- 
der muscular,  strong,  or  robust;  to  develop 
the  muscles  or  strength  of.    J.  R.  Lowell. 

Mushed  (mushtX  n.  Shattered;  depressed. 
[Provincial  English.] 

You're  a  younj^  man,  ch,  for  all  you  look  so  musMttll 

G*9rf«  Eti0t. 

Mutadim  (mO'ta-sixmX  n.  Inability  to 
enunciate  correctly  or  freely  the  labial  con- 
sonants (b,  p,  mX  leading  to  a  stammering 
repetition  of  them,  or  the  substitution  of 
some  other  consonantal  sound  for  them. 

Mutetearlf  (mu-tes'sii-rifX  n.  The  governor 
of  the  Turkish  administrative  district  termed 
a  sanjak;  a  sanjak  bey. 

Muttony  (muf  n-iX  a.  Beiembling  mutton 
in  flavour,  appearance,  or  other  oxita  qua- 
lities; consisting  of  mutton. 

Mux  Onuks).  V.  t.  To  make  a  mess  or  muddle 
of.    R.  D.  Blaekmore.   [Provincial  English.] 

Myall -wood  (m!-fU'wud),  n.  A  name  for 
we  hard  violet -scented  wood  of  Acacia 
homalophyUa,  a  native  of  Australia.  To- 
bacco-pipes and  other  articles  are  made  of 
it 

Myrrhy  (mdr'rlX  a.  Smelling  of.  perfumed 
with,  or  producing  myrrh.  'The  myrrhy 
landa'    Browning. 
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NatChnee  (nach'nSX  »•  [Indian  name.]  See 

SLKUSINa 

Naturalism,  n.  [add.]  l.  That  view  of 
comparative  mythology  which  refers  the 
origin  of  the  heathen  myths  to  a  devout 
imaginative  contemplation  of  nature— 2.  A 
close  adherence  to  nature  in  the  arts  of 
painting,  sculpture,  poetry,  dec. 

Nature-myth  (na't&r-mithX  n.  A  myth 
symbolical  of  or  supposed  to  be  based  on 
natural  phenomena. 

Nausl^t  (nft'si-tiX  n.  Nauseation;  aver- 
sion; loathing;  disgust  'A  kind  of  naiuUy 
to  meaner  conversations.'    Cotton. 

Nea^MXless  (nStli6rd-esX  n.  A  female 
neatherd;  a  neatress.  'My  love  unto  my 
neatherdene.'    Uerriek. 

Nebulise  (neb'il-lizX  v.t  [See  Nebula.] 
To  reduce  (a  liquid)  into  spray  for  cooling, 
perfuming,  disinfecting,  or  other  purposes. 

Necessism  (ne-ses'sizni),  n.  Same  as  }fece9- 
aarianiam.    Conteinp.  Rev. 

Neck  (nekX  v.t  To  behead;  to  decapitate; 
to  strangle. 

If  he  should  neglect 
One  hour,  the  next  shall  see  him  in  my  grasp, 
And  the  nest  aAer  that  shall  see  him  ntcMd, 

Keats. 

Ne<ddng  (nek'ingX  n.  In  arch,  the  annulet 
or  series  of  horizontal  mouldings  which 
separates  the  capital  of  a  column  from  the 
plain  part  or  shsj t    Ency.  Brit 

NecrODlOSls  (nek'r6-bi-d"sisX  n.  [Gr.  nekrot, 
dead,  and  bio»,  life.]  In  med.  the  degener- 
ation or  wealing  away  of  living  tissue. 
Virchow. 

Necroblotic  (nek^ro-bl-ofikX  a.  Of,  pertain- 
iii?  to,  or  characterized  by  necrobiosis. 

Necrolatry  (nek-rol'a-triX  n.  [Or.  nekros, 
dead,  ana  latreia,  wonhip.]  Excessive 
veneration  for  or  worship  of  the  dead. 

Necromandng  (nek'r6-man-sing),  n.  The 
art  or  practices  of  a  necromancer;  conjur- 
ing. '  All  forms  of  mental  deception,  mes- 
merism, witchcraft,  neeromaneing,  and  so 
on.'    R  A.  Proctor.— \J ted  also  adjective- 
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ly:  '  The  mighty  neeromaneing  witch.'    De 
Quineey. 

Necrotomy  (nek-rof  o-miX  n.  [Gr.  nekrot, 
a  dead  body,  and  tom^,  a  cutting.]  The 
operation  by  which  the  different  parts  of  a 
dead  body  are  exposed,  as  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  their  arrangement  and  struc- 
ture; dissection. 

Need-be  (nfid^b^X  n.  Something  compul- 
sive, indispensaole.  or  requisite;  a  neces- 
sity.   '  A  ne«d-6e  for  removing.*    Carlyle. 

Need-not  (ndd'notX  n.  Something  unneces- 
sary; a  superfluity.  'Such  glittering  tt«ed- 
note  to  human  happiness.'    Fuller. 

Nefitst  (nS'fastX  a.  [L.  n^attut,  impious, 
unlawful.]  Detestably  vile;  wicked;  abom- 
inable. *  Monsters  so  n^att  and  flagitious.' 
Lord  Lytton. 

Negli^ency  (neffOl-Jen-siX  n.    The  habit  of 
omittmg  to  do  things,  either  from  careless- 
ness or  design;  negligence.    *  The  nei 
of  that  trust  which  carries  God  wi 
Emerton. 

NeoarctlC  (nfi-O-Hrk'tikX  a.  Same  as  Ne- 
arctic 

Neo-Ghristlan(n6-6-kris'tyanXa.  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  professing  neo-Christianity. 

Neo-ChriStlan  (nS  d-kris'tyan).  n.  A  pro- 
fessor of  neo-Christianity:  a  rationalist 

Neo-Ohrlstlanity  (n«'d-kris-tian"i-ti),  n. 
Rationalistic  views  in  Christian  theology;  a 
liberal  or  advanced  Christianity;  rational- 
ism. 

Neooosmle  (n6-d-koc'mikX  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  present  condition  and  laws  of  the 
universe:  specifically  applied  to  the  races 
of  historic  man. 

Nephalism  (nefal-iamX  n.  rOr.  n^fp^<iof, 
soLer,  from  niphd,  to  abstain  from  wine.] 
The  principles  or  practice  of  those  who  ab- 
stain from  spirituous  liquor;  teetotalism. 

Nephallst  (nef  al-istX  n.  One  who  practises 
or  advocates  nephalism  or  total  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  drink;  a  teetotaller. 

Nepotious  (nd-p6'shusX  a.    Addicted  to  ne- 

Eotism;  over-fond  of  nephews  and  other  re- 
ttions.     'Gladden  the  heart  of  many  a 
happy  father,  and  tender  mother,  and  ne- 
votimia  uncle  or  aunt'    SotUhey. 
llesclous  (nd'shi-usX  a.    [L.  neseiut.  Igno- 
rant]   Destitute  of  knowledge;  ignorant 

He  that  understands  our  thoughts  .  .  .  cannot  be 
ntscitHS  of  our  works.  Rtv.  T.  Adams. 

Neurectomy  (na-rek'to-miX  n.  [Or.  neuron, 
a  nerve,  ek,  out,  and  tom^,  a  cutting.]  The 
operation  of  cutting  out  a  nerve  or  part  of 
a  nerve. 

Neurillty  (nfi-rin-ti),  n.  The  properties  or 
functions  of  the  nerves  or  nerve-flbre. 

We  owe  to  Mr.  Lewes  our  very  best  thanks  for  the 
stress  which  he  has  laid  on  the  doctrine  that  nerve- 
fibre  is  uniform  in  structure  and  function,  and  for  the 
word  nturility  which  expresses  its  common  proper- 
ties.  W.  K.  Cltjffbrd. 

Neuroglia  (  nfl-rog^i-a  ),  n.  [Gr.  neuron,  a 
nerve,  and  gHa,  glue.  ]  In  anat  same  as 
BindMoeb. 

Newsy  ( Q&'zl  X  <*•  ^ull  o'  news ;  gossipy ; 
chatty.  'An  organ  tiewgy,  piquant,  and  at- 
tractive.'   F.  Lockyer. 

Nick-eared  (nik'^rdV.  Same  as  Crop-eared. 
'Thou  niek-eared  lubber.'    Sir  H.  Taylor. 

Nickel,  n.  [  add.  ]  The  popular  name,  in 
the  United  States,  given  to  small  coins  partly 
consisting  of  nickel,  value  one,  two,  and  Ave 
centa 

NiCk-nack,n.  [add.]  A  feast  or  entertain- 
ment where  all  contribute  to  the  general 
table. 

'A  nicM'Hoek,  I  suppose?'    'Yes,  yes,  we  all  con- 
tribute as  usual.'  Foote. 

Nighted,  a.  [add.]  Overtaken  with  dark- 
ness; benighted. 

Now  to  horse  i  1  shall  be  nighUd.     B.  ycnsfiti. 

Niyal,  a.  [add]  Applied  to  plants  which 
grow  among  snow  or  which  flower  during 
winter. 

Noctiflorous  ( nok-ti-fld'rus  X  «•  [L.  nox, 
noctia,  night,  and  Jloreo,  to  blossom,  to 
flower.  ]  In  hot  applied  to  plants  which 
flower  during  night. 

Nomocracnr  (nd-mok'ra-si),  n.  [Or.  nomot, 
a  law,  and  krateO,  to  sway,  to  govern.]  A 
system  of  government  in  accordance  with  a 
code  of  laws;  as,  the  nomocracy  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  commonwealth.    Jlilman. 

Nonjurable  (non-j&r'a-bl),  a.  Incapable  of 
being  sworn;  unfit  to  take  an  oath;  incapa- 
citated from  being  a  witness.  '  A  nor^rafr^ 
rogue.'    Roger  North. 

Noon  (nitnX  v.t.  To  rest  at  noon  or  the  warm 
part  of  the  day,  as  travellers  in  a  warm 
country.    Howard  Stantbury. 


ch,  dUin;     th,  Sc  locA;     g.  go;     i,job;    t,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     fH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  toAig;     xh,  arare.— See  Kit. 
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Sotlkiid,  MotImi'  (norluid,  norlu).  a. 

TSa  nortWind;  the  ninth  connlrr.     -Our 

ddIit  norland.'  Smnbwnt.  [Noltlwm  EDg- 

Vibuiiicolcb.] 
HotolMB,  a.    ndd.]    Having  no  nota  or 

lone:  unmiuiciU.     '  Farlib-ClDrli  wUb  <uiU- 

Ittittina.'    TomD'lFr/iji. 
Hounlia  (noun-li'),  s.t.    To  cooTert  Into* 


NOTldAto  (na-riih'l-U),  a.    loeiperlimcsd; 
uiipnuitiKd. 

»OVllantt(na-irl-Unt).n.    |0t tlniiUr urlfln 


k  racordar  of  awdini  a 


belonElDgloNawZsiluidarKalBll^llwlta. 

Koviim  (ne'TumX  1     Bm  Hoym. 
]IIiaUdl»Illlia-dl-fld'J-aii>.n.    rL  tuufui. 
uaked,  and  jUci.  laJ  th  I 


. rhohuabm 

(aith  wlOiout  worka.    ««. 

nan.] 

.    To  doiatsrap,  aiananito 


nmmary,  n.  (add.]  The  iy>t«m  urlmtltu- 
tl<m  of  coavenliu]  life  far  women.     Fuller. 

Hut,  n  [add.)  jil.  Sometlitiii  very  pleaaaot 
or  HratUjinu- 


loUtlc:  treniled:  troDaporMd.  EBBrown- 


«.lernfanobJecl;toobl8Ctlhr.  EfUV  BriL 
Ot>]ecUnttOIl((tb-lek'lJ-Ta"diiHi),n.  The 
tiA  or  turnilni  Into  or  cAualSE  to  uiume 
lite  chaTncteT  ot  an  obiecl.  'Ilia  lAjtcuia- 
(icmoIWUl.-  CBitltMf.Rev. 
ObJeCt-ttuUiiS  (ob']ekt-UFh-1n(}.  n.  A 
liiodu  of  teschlDE  In  irhtch  oblPcU  them 
MlvManmada  the  aubjtct  ol  laaoDt,  tend- 

wiil  TMHDlng  pa*sn  of  vhJldraiL    Sea  Ob- 


mtoViA-Ut-lim).!!.    A 

laihioD.  word,  or  the  Uke.  which  hi 
obulete  or  gona  out  of  na». 


Obrtreptmta  (ob-itnp'ir-a 


a  loud,  clkioaroiu  Di 


0IWtroinlDDI(<>b4troii'ul-lu),a.   ATnlgar 


OCTW,  n  tadd.)  Forthe  batanli:al 
lug  of  thii  vord  lee  OCHREA. 

two  ^i^  of  lour  Vec^e^Fh.'^a  3< 
2.  AitanuofelghtUDea.  Sir  P.  Su 
Odlrt  (Ad'iaC),  n.     Tbe  writer  at  k 


odoui.  odonttjt,  « tooth,  ai 


tht  cri]La[:Aoui  atrata  of  '^*"**'     Thay  are 
dlrldad  luto  two  dinlaot  orden,""  "- 


abla  deeire  for  wine  or  other  inloilcalin( 

treiatnu.  which  aee  under  Delikidh. 
(E«truU  (eilrual).  <■     [Or.  ™i™i  ■  vabe- 

ment  dealre.  ]    In  jthyiioL  applied  to  the 

period  of  eaxual  denjre  In  anbiuia 
{EEtntatlon  (et-trii-a'>liun),  n.    Tha  atata 

or  condition  of  belug  oiatnul,  or  of  hariug 

1  raleclad 


ObiigBUa  (oi>'i 

eoDtnut.  or  ali]lc«Ui>n;  tnulworthr  !•  l'> 

1.    1 1.  Miltu.  train  c6liM. 

OboUry  {..bVI 

goadniodlauK.     ■Whid. 

oodlCiODnf  b«ltl(UlDli 


OUTertUl  (oM-Tfri-an).  n.     [nom  OUve 


reriaa  Of  a  rspulillcan.'    Oodwin. 
Om  (cm),  fL     A  combination  ot  letten  in- 
•ceted  with  peculiar  aanctily  tD  IhiUi  tbe 
Hindu  and  Buddhlal  religioni.  InthaTedai 

Mnl     Atwrwardtlt  lurnied  the  anapiclDDi 

and  end  eveir  aacrad  duty ;  and  UtUrl;  It 
cam*  to  b«  regnrded  ai  a  ajmbol  repreaent- 
log  tbe  Tiam«a  of  the  Hindu  trinit/. 

Om]il-«raillta(om-ai-ti'b  iiii),a.   comp»- 

liendinii  all  leareltiK;  unitvruIlT  laaniad. 

■^h^^tttmHi^nutiUmtll.•    SuuUuii. 
OlIlIil-pr«TllMlt(am>Dl-pre'o-lent),a.  Pra- 

dumlnanl:  baiinz  eaUra  iuBueuce.     'The 

Karl  of  Dunbar  theu  smni-urcmtfnl  with 

KtneJaniei.'    FuOer. 
OmildVKleilt  (om-nlValent),  a.    Allpower- 

lul.  umulpolaul.     't>  llnue  to  tttiiasat  hi 

omnipotent  t'    Davitt. 

OmohyoUia-ra*  hii.i.i).a.«Bci  n.  \at  fitnw, 

I.,  s  elendar.'louii.  and  Hat  nius.lc  •itilFitc.l 
oliliijUclyHtthaiidcinnrifrontuf  theii'ik. 
and  aCtacbed  to  the  hjroid  bone  luid  tlie 

OmoiO&tOMOPT  (a'mO-pla-loi"knp1).  « 
Ilir.  iiniiJiilr.  tlie  srapulnj  A  lutn  of  di- 
vination bj  nif  sns  of  the  Kapnli  or  aboal- 
dar-blide.    Called  alao  Seapulimanen. 


daj. 

Ones,  odi.  tadl  ]     Inunadlatalr  after;  aa 

wlU  b«  inada  on«  nlnfoicemaDU  nnlKi.' 
Cnrtwfc. 

Onoomlng  (on'hnm-hiaX  n.     A  oDmini  or 
drmwiug  uear;  approacb- 

l^d.AndfUiTBaeMaR  u  tflhey  were  tb«M<'0 t/ 

Onlrt  (Sn'UX  fnv|i.   Except;  with  Umckkp- 


Onmall  { nn'mib ).  n.    A  mdi  or  dHli  on- 

onnui,  of  Ua'i  DbulM  wfaeeU.'     B   B. 
Bramnitig. 

■^~,-dO«a»d  (ypmiard),  a.     HaTiag  the 
ilnnce  open;   r«ry  reeefdlio; 

n  (op'e-ra-biif).  n.  pL  Opeiu- 

™  fi./a,J    Au  e»|i|l«rat(d  or 
u  of  comie  oprni.  cbanctarlird 


Ophlognphy  (afi-oB^ra-BJt  iL    (Gr.  spALi. 

a  Aerpcbl.  and  ffraoJii,  deachptloiLj    A  d«- 

acrlptjon  of  Kipenta;  ophlology. 
Oplaant  (a-pl'naaC).  n.    Ona  who  tonia  or 


or  pracuce  of  lelilnjor  turning  opporl 
nitire  to  advanUge;  apeclAcallr.  In  pvlilv 
the  iftum  ct  thoH  who  Miu  opportnclli 


dotli  ol  tbe  lail  Imprtailoii  whieta  it  bad 
ncelred,  and  which  la preaerrad  foralongcr 
or  ihorter  period. 

Dnxloitl  (B-ri'Jo>).  ^  IfT.  ongiia. 
■toTmj.J    Stormy;  tempeitnoiu.    IRare.l 


north  of  IraUnd.    aaa  Qrakouiam. 
OrcUilaui (oT-Ud'Uao),  a.     HauwaaOnAi 

dououa.     Darwit^ 
DnUlnar,  n-  (add.]  Onaot  aJnnloolDoblei 

In  the  rciuii  ol  Edward  II  whom  the  kluii 

wa>  obliged  to  atspowar  wlih  aathortiy  u- 

kingdom,  tbe  regntatlon  of  the  kinc'*  bona* 


Ordlnan, 


».  ladd-l   B 
public  aem 


ly  Shiplni. 


U  ml  tha 

of  tha  pHeat  alter  IL    An 

(Ac'htrth),  n.      He*   BU5r- 

OrsKSlMr  (oi'gai-li.^r),  n.    One  who  »r- 
raiti:i-4  tha  aeteral  parti  ot  anylblng  f  t 

oil,  iwund;       o.  Sc  abnaa;      f,  St  Iff. 
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PAROCHIALISM 


Orl0llt»  n>  [add.]  A  pearl  of  taperior  qii»> 
iitjr. 

The  touffbest  peArl*<fiver  may  dive  to  his  atnoct 
depth,  ami  rctura  not  only  with  sea>wreck.  but  with 
true  oritntt.  CmrfyU. 

Orpbaiioy t  (or'fan-sIX  n.  The  tUte  of  being 
an  orphan;  orphanhood.  *  Thy  orpAan«y  nor 
my  widowhood.*    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Orihocamy  (or-thog'a-miX  n.  [Or.  cTtho$, 
straigUt.  and  gamatt  marriage.]  In  60^ 
direct  or  fmroedlate  fertilization  withont 
the  interrentlon  of  any  mediate  agency. 

Osiered,  a.  [add.]  IwUted  or  intenroren 
Uke  baaket-work. 

Oarhuids  of  ereiy  i;reen,  and  every  scent 

From  vales  deflower'd.  or  forest-trees  bmnch-rent, 

la  iMukaa  of  bright  0*i*f'd  foki  were  brourht. 

Osmometry  (oa-mom'et-riX  n.  Tbe  act  or 
proceaa  of  meaMiring  the  Telocity  of  tbe 
osmotic  force  by  meant  of  an  otmoneter. 

OfmonosolOgy  <oa'mo-no-tol"o.jii  n,  \(iT. 
o*tni,  amell.  1MMO0,  a  diaeaae,  and  logo$,  a  dit- 
coarse.]  The  doctrine  of,  or  a  treattie  ou, 
th«  dieeaeea  of  the  aenae  of  emelL 

Osteoblast  (os'td-d-blaat).  n.  [Or.  oaUon,  a 
bune»  and  6toa(o«.  a  germ.]  In  phynoL  a 
cell  or  oorpuAcle  (orniiiig  the  germ  from 
whicli  oeaeona  tlMue  is  devel<^>eu. 

Otiafilont  (d-ahl-&'shon).n.  SameaaOtiotity. 

Otter,  n.  [add.]  A  name  ^ven  to  the  larra 
of  the  ghoat-moth  (Epialtt  kfimuli)^  which 
is  yerjr  destructlTe  to  nop  plantationa. 

Oulacnon  (5'la-chonX  n.  A  name  given  to 
the  candle-flah  (willed  see). 

Oat»  a4f«.  [add.]  1.  Having  talcen  her  place 
n^  u  woman  in  aoclety:  said  of  a  young  lady 
who,  having  left  school,  has  begim  to  play 
liv-r  part  with  grown-up  people  at  balls  and 
utber  aaaemblagea. 

Pray,  b  she  #«tf  or  nott  I  an  puzzled ;  she  dined 
at  the  parsonage  with  the  rest  of  you.  which  seemed 
like  being  «m/;  and  yet  she  says  so  Uttle  that  I  can 
hardly  suppose  she  Is.  Mits  AnHm. 

2.  Having  to  give  place  to  another,  or  with- 
draw from  a  game,  as  a  player  in  cricket 
when  he  is  stomped  or  ran  out. 
Out-and-OUtsr  (out-and  onf^r),  n.  A  first- 
rate  or  extraordinarily  thoroas^  person:  a 
jolly  good  fellow;  a  thorooghgoer.  [CoUoq. 
or  slang.] 

Master  cHve  was  pronoanced  an  0ttt-«Hd-«Hter,  a 
swell,  and  no  mistake.  Thatktray. 

Outbarnln  (out-bilr'gin),  v.t  To  overreach 
or  get  the  better  of  in  a  bargain.  *  Try  to 
(•utwit  or  cutbargain  each  other.'  JfiM  &ige- 
worth. 

Outbound  (ont-bound'),  v.f.  To  excel  hi 
activity  or  swiftness;  to  bound  beyond. 

He  could  outrun  the  reindeer,  and  0MitK>Hml  tbe 
antotope.  Henry  Brookt. 

Out-lUnc  (ontHing),  n.  A  gibe;  a  sarcasm; 
a  severe  or  contemptnons  remark. 

Deronda  .  .  .  could  not  help  replying  to  Pash's 
0ut-Jtimg,  Ueorgt  EtiH. 

Outlash  (out 'lash X  n.  A  striking  out ;  an 
outburst;  an  outbreak. 

Underneath  the  silence  there  was  an  •uttath  of 
hatred  and  viodictiveness.  George  Eliot. 

Outleam  (ont-Um').  v.t    1.  To  learn  more 
thiin;  to  outstrip  in  learning.— 2.  To  get  be- 
yond the  study  or  learning  of;  to  ouUlve  the 
practice  of. 
Men  and  gt>ds  have  not  nttleamed  it  (to  love). 

Emerson. 

OutlOOl^  «k  [add.]  That  which  la  present 
to  the  eye,  as  a  scene,  landscape,  or  the 
like:  prospect;  snrvej.  'The drevy  outlook 
of  chimney-tops  and  smoke.'    Eingtiey. 

Outman  (ont-manO,  v.t.  To  be  more  of  a 
man  than;  to  exceed  in  manhood.   CartvU. 

Outmove  (out-mOvO.  v.  t.  To  advance  before 
in  golnff;  to  go  faster  than;  to  outgo;  to 
exceed  In  quickness. 

My  father's  iilcas  ran  on  as  much  (kster  Chan  the 
tmnslalioa,  as  tbe  traml^don  smtmMmui  my  uncle 
Toby^  Sieme. 

Outspolceimess  (out-epOk'n-neaX  '*•  The 
chancter  or  quality  cf  being  outspoken; 
camlidness;  frankness  of  speech. 

Orerbodj  (6'v6r-bo-diX  e.t  To  give  too 
much  body  to;  to  make  too  material;  to 
despirituaUxe. 

Then  was  the  priest  set  to  coo  his  motioas  aad  bb 
postures,  his  liturgies  and  hb  lurries,  tfll  the  soul  by 
this  means  of  overboditimg  herself,  given  up  Justly  to 
fleshly  deUghts,  bated  her  wiog  apace  downward. 

OveTblldce  (d'v«r-brlJX  n.  A  bridge  over  a 
Ime  of  rauway  at  a  station  connecting  the 
platforms,  or  over  a  canal,  tic. 
OvererltlCt  (d'ver-krI-tikX  »  One  who  Is 
critical  beyond  measure  or  reason;  a  hyper- 
critic. 
Let  no  omervttticM  cauaeleMly  cavill  at  thb  coat. 

Fitiitr. 


Overcrowd  (6-vto-kroud'X  vx  To  fill  or 
crowd  to  excess,  q>eciflcally,  with  human 
beings. 

Over-dare,  v.t  [add.]  tTo  diaheartan;  to 
discourage;  to  daunt 

Ijet  oot  the  spirit  of  ^acides 
Be  ower-dmr'd,  but  make  htm  know  the  mightiest 

Deities 
Stand  kind  to  him.  CMmfmum. 

Overdoer  (6-vAr-dO'^  n.  One  who  over- 
does; one  who  does  more  than  is  necessary 
or  expedient 

These  merdoere  ...  are  wicked  wretches:  what 
do  they  but  make  reliipon  look  unlovely,  and  put 
underdoers  out  of  heart  t  Riekardson. 

Oyemet  (d-v^r-netO,  v.t  To  cover  as  with 
a  net  ^Spider -threads  that  ovtrnAl  the 
whole  world.'    Cartyle. 

Overtaken  (d-v^r-t&k'nX  p-  and  a.  Over- 
come with  drink;  intoxicated. 

He  was  teuiperate  also  in  his  drinking,  ...  I 
never  spake  wfth  the  man  that  saw  him  overtaken. 

Bf.  Hmeket. 

Overvalue,  v.t  [add]    To  exceed  in  value. 

She  gave  me  a  look  that  overmUmod  the  ransom  of 
a  monarch.  Hettry  Brooke. 

Overwell  (6-vAr-wel'X  v.t    To  overflow. 

The  water  everwetled  the  e<foe,  and  softly  went 
through  lines  of  light  to  shadows  and  an  untold 
bourne.  R.  D.  Blaekmore. 

Overwrite  (d-vAr-rlfX  v-t  To  superscribe; 
to  entitle. 

Tb  a  tale  indeed.  .  .  .  aad  b  omrmfHtem,  The 
Intricacies  of  Diego  and  Julia.  Sterne. 

Oisrtonlcal  (oka-i-tou'l-kalX  A-  In  gram. 
applied  to  a  word  having  the  acute  accent 
on  the  last  syllaUa. 


P. 


PabOUOhe  (pa-b<>«h'),  n.  [Per.  jMi4|M>«A.]  A 
slipper. 

1  alwasrs  drink  my  coffiee  as  soon  as  my  feet  are  la 
my  fnbouckes;  it's  the  way  all  over  the  Ea&t. 

-Sir  IV.  Sfott. 

Packlllg-pemi7(pak'!ng-i>en-niX».  A  small 
sum  given  in  dismissing  a  person;  hence,  to 
give  a  packing-penny  to,  to  send  a  person 
packing  or  about  his  business.    B.  Jomon. 

nd  (I»^  n.  Among  fish-dealers,  a  measure 
varying  in  quantity;  a  pad  of  mackerel  is 
six^flsh. 

Faddle-fbdl  (pad^-flsh),  n.  The  spoonbill 
sturgeon  {Folyodon  spatula).  See  Spoon- 
bill, 8. 

Palnt-toOX  (p&nfboksX  n.  A  box  with  com- 
partments containing  the  different  pig- 
ments used  by  a  painter. 

Palaoe-car  (pal'Is-klkrX  n.  a  roomy,  ele- 
gantly fitted  up  railway-carriage  provided 
with  chairs,  sofas,  (ftc..  and  with  berths, 
beds,  or  couches  for  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion during  nif^t  travelling.  A  common 
form  is  the  Pullman-car. 

Palaobotany  (p*1«-d-bot^a-nlX  n.  (Or.  pa- 
laio$,  andenu  and  K  botany.]  Sane  as  Fa- 
Ummtologieal  or  i>'o«f»<  Botany.  See  under 
Botany. 

PalaooosmiC  (p4'U-6-koi*bifkX  a.  (Or. 
potoiot,  ancient,  and  Iroemos,  world.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  tbe  andent  world,  or  to 
the  earth  during  former  geological  periods. 

PalaoUth  (piae-6-lithX  n.  An  unpolished 
stone,  implement  or  other  object  belooginf 
to  the  earlier  stone  age. 

Falisoeanr,  Palasoeaurus  (pftls^-ssr,  pi'- 

l6-6-sftr-iisX  n.  [Or.  palaioe,  ancient  and 
Mtf  rue.  linid.)  A  thecodont  lixard,  having 
afiinilies  with  the  crocodiles  and  deino- 
sauriana.  Their  bones  are  found  in  the  per- 
roian  strata  of  Burope. 

PalaiO-.  A  prefix  formed  from  tbe  Oredc 
solosoe,  ancient  For  words  of  which  this 
is  the  first  component  see  the  correspond- 
ing terms  under  Paljh). 

Palpitant  (pal'pi-tantX  a.  Trembling;  pal- 
pitating.   Cariylt. 

ralUStraL  PalU8trilie(pa-lus'tral,  pa-lns'- 
trinX  a.  [L.  paitM<<r,  paiueirit,  from  pa^tw, 
a  marsh  or  fen.]    Same  as  PaltuHn*. 

Pan  (panX  V  t.  To  bring  to  view  by  separ- 
ating or  washing  from  coarser  materia^  as 
gold  from  a  miner's  pan:  followed  by  out 
[United  States.] 

Pan  (pan),  v.i  To  make  an  appearance  or 
to  come  to  view,  as  gold  in  a  miner's  pan 
when  washed  from  impurities;  hence,  to 
show  a  result;  to  turn  out  more  or  leu  to 
one's  satiafactioii:  followed  by  out.  [United 
States.] 


Panelconography  (panl-ko-nog^'ra-fix  n. 
(Or.  pan,  all.  eiiron,  an  image,  and  graphs, 
to  write.]  A  process  of  producing  a  de- 
sign in  relief  on  a  sine  plate  adapted  for 
printing  in  a  typographical  press:  a  varietx 
of  zincography. 

Pangenesis  (pan-Jen'e-slsX  n.  [Or.  pan,  all, 
Mnd'gene*i«,  birth.]  A  provisional  bypolhe- 
sis  or  attempt  to  explain  tbe  methods  by 
which  the  pnenomena  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment in  organic  beings  are  effected. 
The  hypothesis  resta  on  the  assumptlona 
that  aU  organisms  are  wholly  c<miposed  of 
cells  or  molecules ;  that  these  oells  or  or- 
ganic units  ditter  from  one  another  accor- 
ding to  the  function  of  the  oiigan  to  which 
thev  belong;  that  these  units  are  constantly 
undergoing  multiplication  by  budding  or 
proliferation,  living  rise  to  minute  atoma 
or  geromules,  which  are  diffused  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  throughout  every 
portion  of  each  orsanism;  that  the  proper- 
ties of  a  unit  are  liable  to  be  modified  by 
surrounding  conditions;  that  the  gemmule» 
posasas  tbe  properties  which  the  unit  had 
when  they  were  thrown  off,  and  that  when 
these  gemmules  are  exposed  to  certain  con- 
ditions th^  i^ve  rise  to  the  same  kind  of 
i  ella  ^m  wmeh  they  were  derived.  The 
name  la  also  applied  to  the  theory  or  doc- 
trine that  every  organism  has  its  origin  In 
a  simple  cell  called  a  moner  or  pangtinetiu 
cell    Darwin. 

Pangenetic  (pan-je-nef  ikX  a.    Pertaining 

.  or  relating  to  pangeneais. 

Pangfnl  (pang^ful),  a.  Full  of  pangs;  tor- 
tured; sttflerlBg. 

Overwhelmed  with  grief  and  infirmity,  he  bowed 
hb  head  upon  hb/e*^M/  bosom.      Ruhmrdson. 

Panlslamlsm  (pan-isnsm-ixmX  n.  [Or.  pan, 
all.  and  B.  Ulamitm.]  A  sentiment  or  move- 
ment In  favour  of  a  union  or  confederacy  of 
the  Mohammedan  natlona  Timet  nem- 
•per. 


lered  (pan'i-^rdX  p-  and  a.  Loaded, 
as  a  beast  of  burden,  withpanniers.  '  Hia 
gentle  panniered  train.'    Wordsworth. 

PanspemdC  (pan-sp^r'mikX  a.  Of  or  relat- 
ing to  panspermv. 

Panspwrmism  (pan-sp^r'mizmX  n.  Same 
as  Fanspermy. 

Pansoism  (pan-cd'izmX  n.  [Or.  pan.  all, 
and  tOi,  life.]  A  collective  term,  sometimea 
used  for  all  the  elements  or  factors  which 
constitute  vitality  or  vital  energy.  H.  Spen- 
cer. 

Paolo  (pft'o-ldX  n.  An  old  Italian  silver  coin 
worth  about  flvepence  In  Bngllsh  money. 

Paper,  v.t  [add.]  To  fill,  as  a  theatre  or 
otner  place  of  amusement,  with  an  audience 
mostly  admitted  by  paper,  that  Is.  free 
passes;  to  fill  with  non-paying  spectators; 
as,  the  house  was  nightly  papered  during 
his  unfortunate  engagement    [Slang.] 

Papmeat  (pap'mfttX  n.  Soft  food  for  in- 
fants; pap.  'Pamper  him  with  papmeat* 
Tent^fson, 

Papynd  (pap^i-ral),  a.  Made  or  comiitlng. 
orpaper.    Ld.  Lytton. 

ParaQhordal  (par-a-kor'dalX  n.  [Or.  vara, 
betide,  and  cfiordi,  a  chord.  ]  In  embryol- 
ogy, one  of  the  cartilaginous  plates  which 
form  the  first  appearance  of  the  skull  in  the 
development  of  vertebrates :  so  called  from 
lying  beside  the  notochord. 

Paradlsiac(pa-rapdis'l-akX  a.  Same  as  Para- 
disaic or  FaradisiaeaL  'The  paradisiac 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  tropic  humanity.' 
Kingslsy. 

ParadOZUre  (par-e-doks'arX  fk  [Or.  para- 
dosDos,  strange,  wonderful,  and  oura,  talL] 
A  name  given  to  the  palm -cat  from  the 
curious  faculty  It  possesses  uf  curling  its 
long  tall  into  a  tight  coil. 

Parastkal  (para-sft'alX  a.  Same  as  Para- 
sitic, 'lliis  parasital  monster.'  Ld.  LyU 
ton. 

Parasol  (psr'a-solX  v.t.  To  shade  as  with  a 
parasol;  U^  shelter  from  the  sun's  raya  '  No 
kindly  tree  will  parasol  me.'  Southey. 
*  Frondeiit  trees  parasol  the  streets.'  Car- 
lyU. 

Parement  (p&r'mentX  n.  The  outside  ash- 
lar or  casing  of  a  rubble  wall,  which  Is  tied 
together  by  through  or  bond  stones.  Bncy. 
Brit    See  PBRPEND. 

Paretic  (pa-ref  IkXa.  Pertaining  to.  affected 
with,  or  of  the  nature  of  paresis,  or  incom- 

jdete  paralysis  at  the  motor  nerves. 

nris-creen  (nar'la-grto),  n.  The  popular 
name  In  America  of  the  poisonous  pigment 
ScheeU's-grsen  (which  seeX 

ParoehlalismCpa-rOlci-al-lzmXn.  The  state 
of  being  paroohiaL  Fig.  that  narrowness  or 


ch»  ektdn;     th,  Sc  loeft;     g,  go;     j.>ob;     ft.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sifv;     rn,  then;  th,  Uin;     w,  ivig;    wh,  wMg;    sh,  axnre.— See  Kar. 
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contractedness  of  opinions  or  lentimenU  re- 
sulting from  confining  one's  attention  or  in- 
terest to  the  affairs  of  one's  parish  or  neigh- 
bourhood. 

FarozSTsmiC  (par-okt-ic'mikX  a.  Character- 
ized or  accompanied  by  paroxysm;  resem- 
bling a  paroxysm;  coming  by  violent  fits 
and  starts;  spasmodic. 

They  fancy  that  they  honour  inspiration  by  sup- 
poting  it  to  be  only  extraordinary  »nd  /a  raxysmie. 

KiHgslty, 

Parozytone  (par-oks'i-tdn).  a.    a  term  ap- 

SUedin  Oreek  grammar  to  a  word  having 
lie  acute  accent  on  the  penultimate  syl- 
lable. Also  used  as  a  noun  for  a  vord  hav- 
itig  its  acute  accent  so  placed. 

Farroter  (par^ot-^r),  n.  One  who  parrots  or 
repeats  incessantly  what  he  has  learned  by 
rote;  one  who  servilely  adopts  the  language 
or  opinions  of  others.    J.  S.  MUL 

Fartnenogenetlc  (ptb^the-nd-Je-net''iky  a. 
1.  Pertaining  to,  characterized  by,  or  of  the 
nature  of  pi^thenogenesis.— 2.  Bom  of  a  vir- 
gin. 'A  parthenogenetie  deity.'  E.  B.  Tylor. 

Partial,  a.  [add.  ]— Partial  totut,  the  simple 
simultaneous  tones. that  is  the  fundamental 
tone  and  overtones  which  combine  to  form 
a  musical  sound,  and  to  which  the  timbre 
or  quality  of  the  sound  is  due.  See  Tone,  4. 

Pamcolate,  a.  radd.]  Beferring  to  or  con- 
sisting of  particles;  produced  by  particles, 
bs  minute  germs,  dkc.  'The  small-pox  is  a 
particiUaU  disease.'    Prof.  TyndaU. 

PasohallBt  (pa«1cal-ist).  n.  A  disputant  or 
controversialist  respecting  the  proper  day 
on  which  Easter  should  fidL    Milton. 

Paschite  (pas'klt),  a    See  Quartodboi- 

MANI. 

Pass,  n.  [add.]  The  successful  or  satisfac- 
tory standing  or  going  through  an  examina- 
tion or  test,  as  by  a  pupil  in  a  school  before 
an  inspector,  or  by  a  university  student  who 
get*  over  his  examination  simply  without 
being  plucked. 

Pa88ion-mii8lc(pa'shon-m&-zik),  n.  Music 
set  to  the  narrative  of  Christ's  passion  in 
tlie  Oospela 

Passion-Sanday  (pa'shon-sun-da),  n.  The 
fifth  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Fast -master  (past'maa-tdr),  n.  One  who 
has  occupied  the  office  or  dignity  of  master, 
especially  in  such  bodies  or  societies  as  Free- 
masons, Oddfellows.  Good  Templars.  An.; 
hence,  fig.  one  who  has  experience  in  his 
particular  craft  or  business. 

BElBtorallse  (pas'tor-al-Iz),  v.  t  To  make  the 
subject  or  theme  of  a  pastoral;  to  celebrate 
in  a  pastoral  poem.    E.  B.  Brouming. 

Patena  (pa-td^na),  n.  A  name  given  in  Cey- 
lon to  open  grassy  areas  in  the  hilly  or 
mountainous  parts  encircled  by  forests.  Sir 
J.  B.  Tennent. 

Paternoster,  «^  [add.]  A  name  given  by 
anglers  to  a  line  to  which  hooks  are  at- 
tached at  certain  intervals,  and  also  leaden 
beads  or  shots  to  sink  it:  so  called  from  the 
likeness  of  the  beads  to  those  of  a  rosary. 
King$ley. 

Fattened  (pat'endX  a.    Wearing  pattens. 

Wherever  they  went  some /atUnetifiTl  stopped  to 
courtesy.  SFant  AusUn. 

Paulo-post-futnre  (pft'ld-pdst-fQ-tOrX  n. 
A  tt^nse  of  Greek  verbs,  corresponding  to 
the  future  perfect 

Fea-ooat  (p^'kdt),  n.  [See  Pea-jacket.]  A 
loose  fitting  coat  of  heavy  woollen  material, 
and  resembling  a  short  top-coat.     Dieketu. 

Peacock  (pdlcok),  v.t  To  cause  to  strut  or 
pose  and  make  an  exhibition  of  one's  beauty, 
eletfance,  or  other  fine  qualifications;  hence, 
to  render  proud,  vain,  or  haughty;  to  make 
a  display  of.  '  A  desire  only  to  please,  and 
as  it  were  peacock  themselves. '  Sir  P.  Sid- 
ney. 

Tat,  he  was  tame  and  weak  enow  with  me, 
TUX /eatocied  up  with  Lancelot's  noticiof;. 

TtnttysoH. 

Pearl,  n.  [add.]  One  of  a  series  of  bony  tu- 
bercles which  form  a  rough  circle  round 
the  base  of  a  deer's  horn,  aud  called  collec- 
tively the  bur  or  burr. 

You  will  carry  the  horns  back  to  London,  .  .  . 
and  you  will  discourse  to  your  friends  of  the  span, 
and  the  ^arls  of  the  antlers.  /f.  Black. 

Pearmonger  (p&r'mung-gdr),  n.  A  dealer 
in  pears. 

Pert  as  a  peartnen^rr  Td  be 
If  Molly  were  but  kind.  Gay. 

Fedantocraoy  (p^-dan-tok'ra-siX  n.  [K.  pe- 
dar^^  and  Gr.  kratot,  power,  might]  The 
government,  sway,  or  rule  of  a  pedant  or 

Cedants;  the  supremacy  or  power  of  mere 
ookish  theorists;  a  system  of  government 
founded  on  mere  book  learning.  J.  S.  Mill. 


Pedomotive  (ped'o-m6-tiv),  o.  Moved, 
driven,  or  worked  by  the  foot  or  the  feet 
acting  on  pedals,  treddles,  or  the  like; 
operated  by  action  of  the  feet,  as  a  veloci- 
pede, Axi. 

Peery  (p6M),  a.  Inclined  to  look  narrowly, 
sharply,  and  cautiously;  inquisitive;  pry- 
ing; cautious. 

I  am  not  a  person  to  betray  people,  but  you  are  so 
shy  mnd/etry.  Fulding. 

From  her  twisted  mouth  to  her  eyes  sofeery. 
Each  queer  feature  asked  a  query.  Mcod. 

Pela  (p^aX  n.  Same  as  Chirum  Wax.  See 
Wax-insect. 

Pendulate  (  pen '  dfi-l&t ).  v.  i.  To  be  so  sus- 
pended from  a  fixed  point  as  to  swing  freely 
backwards  and  forwards;  to  swing;  to 
dangle. 

The  ill-starred  scoundrel  penduMtet  between  Hea- 
ven and  Earth,  a  thing  rejected  of  both.    CarlyU. 

Pennled  (pen'nid),  a.  Having  or  possessed 
of  a  penny. 

The  one-/«NMiiMf  boy  has  his  pennv  to  spare. 

FentadelpbOOB  (pen-ta-deVfus),  a.  [Or. 
wifUc,  five,  and  adelphot,  brother.]  In  bot. 
having  the  filaments  or  stamens  arranged 
in  groups  or  divisions  of  five. 

Penwiper  (pen'wi-p6r),  n.  A  fancy  orna- 
ment of  patchwork,  cloth,  &c.,  for  cleaning 
pens  of  ink.    Simmonds. 

Pepper-and-salt  (pep'p^r-and-s^lt),  a.  A 
term  applied  to  a  fabric  with  a  light  ground 
colour  (as  white,  drab,  gray,  &c^  ticaed  or 
dotted  with  black,  brown,  or  like  dark  col- 
our. '  A  short-tailed  pepper-and-talt  coat ' 
Dickens.  'Amaninapepper-and-M/Cdress.' 
Oeorae  Eliot. 

Peptlclty  (pep-tis'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of  being 
peptic;  good  digestion;  eupepsia.  'A  most 
cheery,  jovial,  buxom  countenance,  radiant 
yvlth  pepticity.'    Carlyle. 

Peptone  (pep'tdn),n.  [Qr.peptS,  to  digest] 
The  substance  into  which  the  nitrogenous 
elements  of  the  food  (such  as  albumen, 
fibrin,  casein,  Sui.)  are  converted  by  the 
action  of  the  gastric  iuice. 

Peregrlnlty,  n-  (add.]  Wandering;  travel; 
journey. 

a  new  removal,  what  we  call '  his  third  fertj^ritiity,' 
had  to  be  decided  on.  CartyU. 

Perfomy  (p^r-ffi'mi  or  p^r'fii-mi),  a.  Hav- 
ing a  peiiume;  odorous;  sweet-scented. 
*  Perfumy  breath.'    Mrt.  OliphanL 

Perla8tral(per-i-a8'tral).a.  [Gr.  pen.  about, 
and  Mtroti,  a  star.]  About  or  among  the 
stars.  'Comets  in  periattral  passage.  R. 
A.  Proctor. 

Perichondritis  (per^i-kon-dri^tisX  n-  In- 
flammation of  the  perichondrium. 

Perlspore  (per'i-spdr),  n.  In  bot.  the  outer 
covering  of  a  spore. 

Perlssad  (pe-ris'sad),  a.  [Or.  peri»»o»,  odd, 
not  even.]  In  chem,  being  of  unequal  eouiv- 
alence;  a  term  applied  to  an  element  which 
combines  with  odd  numbers  of  atoms  only. 

Persplrate  (p6r'spir-&tX  v.i.  To  perspire ; 
to  sweat 

I  ptrsfiraH  from  bead  to  heel         Thaeker^. 

Perspire,  v-t.    [add.]    f  To  breathe  or  blow 

through.    'What  gentle  winds  pertpirel* 

Herriek. 
PersuadaUeness  (p«r-sw&d'a-bl-nea).  n. 

The  state  or  quality  of  being  persuadable ; 

a  complying  (usposition. 

He  miffht  mean  to  recommend  her  as  a  wife  by 
showing  her  p*rSMada6Uftess.  yaH€  Austen. 

Pessimistic  (pes-si-mist'ikX  a.  Pertaining 
to,  characterized  by,  or  of  the  nature  of 
pessimism;  as,  the  pettimutic  theory  or 
doctrine. 

PestfOl  (pesf fulX  a.  Pestiferous;  pestilen- 
tial.    'Long  ana  p««0tZ  calms.'    CoUridae. 

PetrOf^PPl^C  (pet-rd-glifikX  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  characterized  l)y  petroglyphy;  as,  a 
pttroglyphie  inscription. 

retroidypl^  (pet-rogOi-fi),  n.  [Gr.  petroe, 
a  stone,  and  glyphs,  to  carve,  to  sculpture.  ] 
The  art  or  operation  of  carving  inscriptions 
and  figures  on  rocks  or  stones. 

Petro-stearlne  (pet-rd-ste'a-rin),  n.  [Gr. 
petrot,  a  roclc,  and  ttear,  tallow.]  Mineral 
stearine;  ozocerite. 

Phaoold  ( tafkold  X  a.  [  Gr.  pAaJi:^,  a  lentil, 
and  eido8,  resemblance.]  Resembling  a  len- 
til. 

Phenomenal,  a.  [add.]  So  surprising  or 
extraordinary  as  to  arrest  the  attention : 
extremely  remarkable  or  extraordinary :  of 
rare  or  superior  quality  or  excellence;  strik- 
ing: as,  a  brain  of  phenomenal  size. 

Philanderer  ( tllan'd^r-dr ),  n.    One  who 

Shilanders;  a  male  flirt     'The  Oxford  phi- 
inderers, '    KingsUy. 


Philatelist  (fi-laf  e-listX  n.  A  coUector  <tf 
postage-stamps  as  objects  of  curiosity  or 
interest 

Philately  (fi-lat'e-UX  n.  [Said  to  be  from 
Gr.  philoa,  loving,  and  eUeleia,  exemption 
from  tax.]  The  collection  of  postage-stampa, 
especially  of  rare  or  foreign  issues,  as  objeuta 
of  curiosity. 

Philistine,  n.  [add.1  1.  A  person  who  In 
all  probability  would  do  one  an  injury ;  an 
unsparing  foe;  an  enemy.— 2.  A  baiUir  or 
catchpole. 

He  had  faUen  into  the  hands  of  the  Phaistituf 
(which  is  the  name  ^ren  by  the  faithful  to  baiKff^ 

FieUt0Kf. 

Philogynist  (fi-loj'i-nist).  n.  [Or.  phUm, 
loving,  and  gynt^  a  woman.]  A  lover  or 
friend  of  women ;  one  who  maintains  that 
the  highest  type  of  humanity  is  found  in 
women.    Huxley. 

Phllosophedom  (fil'o-aof-dumi  n.  Hm 
region,  realm,  or  province  of  phuoaophiam, 
or  of  the  philosophes;  philosophea  collec- 
tively; philosophism.     *  EleuthePomanJic 

j^ilotophedom.'    Carlyle. 

PhlOgOSls  (flo-gd'sisx  n.  [Or.  phlox,  phlogoB, 
flame.  ]  In  med.  external  or  erysii»elatoiia 
inflammation. 

PhlOgOtlO  (flo-gofikX  a-  Pertaining  to, 
characterized  by,  or  of  the  nature  of  phlo- 
gosis;  inflammatory. 

Pnonographer,  n.  [add.]  One  who  naea 
or  who  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  phono- 
graph. 

Phonography,  n.  [add.]  The  art  of  wing 
or  registenng  by  means  of  the  phonograph: 
also,  the  construction  of  phonographa. 

Phonoscope  (fd'nd-skdpX  n.  [Gr.  phSni,  a 
voice,  a  sound,  and  dtoped^  to  view,  j  An  in- 
strument for  producing  figures  of  light  from 
vibrations  of  sound  by  means  of  an  electric 
current  1 1  consists  essentially  of  three  parta. 
an  induction-coil,  a  rheotome  or  interrupter, 
and  a  rotary  vacuum-tube.  The  action  of 
the  instrument  is  as  follows :  sounds  from 
the  voice  or  other  sources  produce  vibra- 
tions on  the  diaphragm  of  the  interrupter, 
which,  being  in  the  primary  circuit  of  the 
induction-coil,  induce  at  each  interruption 
a  current  in  the  secondary  coil,  each  vibra- 
tion being  made  visitile  as  a  flash  in  the 
vacunm-tube.  The  tul>e  revolving  all  the 
time  at  a  constant  speed  the  flashes  produce 
a  symmetrical  figure  like  the  spokea  of  a 
wheel,  the  number  of  such  spokes  or  radii 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  vibrationa 
in  the  interrupter  during  a  revolution  of 
the  tube;  and  on  the  number  of  vibrations 
being  varied  to  any  extent  according  to  the 
sounds  produced  the  figures  will  be  corre- 
spondingly varied.  The  same  soimds  always 
{produce  the  same  figures  provided  the  revo- 
ution  be  constant 

Photochemistry  (fd-td-kem'ist-riX  n.  jQr. 
vh6$,  vhdtot,  light,  and  £.  chemi$try.]  That 
brancn  of  chemistry  which  treata  of  the 
chemical  action  of  light,  especially  of  solar 
light. 

Photochromy  (fd-tok'ro-miX  n.  [Or  pk69, 
photot,  light,  and  chroma,  colour.]  The  art 
or  operation  of  reproducing  colours  by  pho- 
tography, or  of  producing  Miotographic  pic> 
tures  in  which  the  originals  are  represented 
in  their  natural  colours. 

FhOtO-electXlO  (f^/td-e^lek^'trik).  a.  Acting 
by  the  combined  operation  of  light  and  elec- 
tricity ;  producing  light  by  means  o(  elec- 
tricity ;  an  epithet  applied  to  apparatna  for 
taking  photographs  bv  electric  light,  anti 
to  a  lamp  whose  illuminating  power  ia  pro- 
duced by  electricity. 

Photograi^caUy  (f&-td^rarik-al.li).  otf ». 
In  a  phou^craphlc  manner;  by  mcana  of 
photM^aphy. 

niotOUthograph  (fd-tA-lith'o-graf  X  «i^  A 
picture  produced  bv  pfaoto-Uthograpby. 

FhOtOlOglst  (f6-toro-jistX  n.  One  who  de- 
votes himself  to  the  study  or  exposition  of 
the  laws  or  theory  of  light. 

FhOtometrlClan(f6-tom'e-tri"shanX  n.  One 
ennged  in  the  scientific  measurement  of 
light    R.  A.  Proctor. 

Photomicrograph  (f6-td-mrkr6-gra0.n.  A 
picture  taken  by  photo-micrography. 

Fnotophone  (fd'to-fdn),  n.  (Gr.  pA<Sf;  pA6- 
to$,  light,  and  phdni,  a  voice,  a  sound.]  An 
instrument  for  reproducing  sound  by  varia- 
tions in  the  intensity  of  a  beam  of  light  la 
its  simplest  form  the  apparatus  consists  of 
a  plane  mirror  of  some  flexlMe  material 
upon  which  a  powerful  beam  of  light  is  con- 
cen  tmted .  and  the  voice  of  a  speaker  directed 
against  the  back  of  this  mirror  throws  the 
beam  of  light  reflected  from  its  surfaiae  into 
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undaUtiont,  which  are  reoelved  on  a  para- 
iiuUc  reflector  at  any  dittanoe  to  which  Uie 
light  can  be  thrown,  and  are  centred  on  a 
•entitiTe  aelenium  cell  in  connection  with  a 
telephone,  which  reproduces  in  articulate 
speech  the  undulations  set  up  in  the  beam 
of  light  by  the  voice  at  the  transmitting 
end.  Thus,  without  any  connecting  wire, 
messages  have  been  transmitted  over  mo- 
derate distances. 

PllOtoplumlo  (f6-td-fon'ikX  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  pr«>duced  by  the  photophone. 

niotophony  (fdtofo-niX  n-  The  art  or 
practice  of  using  the  photophone. 

PhOtOtypy  (fd-tot'i-pil  n.  The  art  or  pro- 
cess of  producing  phototypes. 

PhraMman  (friz'man),  n.  One  who  habitu- 
ally repeats  mere  unmeaning  piirases,  sen- 
tences, or  the  like;  one  who  uses  a  set  form 
of  words  without  regard  to  their  import 

*  A  fluent  phnueinatiL/    CoUridg: 
Pliyoograpby  (fl-kog'ra-flX  n.    A  scientific 

ur  systematic  description  of  alg»  or  sea- 
weeds. 

Pbyllopliyte  (flHo-flt),  n.  [Or.  phyUon,  a 
leaf.andjiAy  ton.  a  plant]  SeeCORMOPHYTS. 

PllSTBlClfii  tk  [add.]  In  bioL  one  who  seeks 
to  explain  fundamental  vital  phenomena 
upon  purely  physical  or  chemical  principles; 
one  who  holds  that  life  is  a  form  of  energy 
due  simply  to  molecular  movements  takiug 
place  in  the  ultimate  molecules  of  the  pro- 
toplasm, and  ciH>able  of  correlation  with  the 
ordinary  physical  and  chemical  forces :  op- 
posed to  F»<a/w<.    H.  A.  NichoUon. 

Phsrsloo-dieillical  ( fix '  ik-^kem  "  i-kal  X  a. 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  both  physics  and 
chemistry;  produced  by  combined  physical 
and  chemical  action  or  forces. 

PhyilOlAtry  (fl£-i-ora-triX  n.  (Gr.  phyiit, 
nature,  and  {aCreia,  worship.]  The  worship 
of  the  powers  or  agencies  of  nature;  nature 
worship.  '  A  pantheistic  philosophy  based 
on  the  pliytiotatry  of  the  Yedaa.'  Prqf.  M. 
WiUiamg. 

Pliytoolllor  (fl'td-klor).  n.  [Or.  phyton,  a 
pUnt.  and  dUdros,  green.]  Same  as  Chloro- 
hhyll. 

Phytopliagy  (fitof  a-JiX  n.  The  eating  or 
suliftisting  upon  plants. 

PhytO-phi7nolOgy(0'td-flr-i.or'o-JiXn.  fOr. 
phytoHf  a  plant,  and  £.  phytioloffy.]  The 
physiologT  of  plants;  vegetable  physiology. 

PlAlliaJl  (pi-tafzl'tku),  a.  Pertaining  to,  re- 
sembling; or  characteristic  of  a  plazsa. 

*  Where  .  .  .  Mulciber's  columns  gleam  in 
far  puuzuin  line.'    Eeati, 

Piocaalimy  (pik^a-nin-iX  f».  SameasPtcto- 
ninny. 

Titkf  V.  i  [add.>-7o  piek  up,  to  improve  in 
health;  to  acquire  fresh  strength,  vigour, 
or  the  like;  to  get  stouter;  to  improve  gen- 
erally.   [Colloq.] 

Piok-md-up  (plk'rod-upX  n.  Anything  Uken 
to  restore  the  tone  of  the  system  after  exces- 
sive drinking;  a  remedy  for  the  after  effects 
of  intoxication.    [Golloq.1 

Pill  (pilX  v.t.  To  reject  by  vote;  to  black- 
baa    [Club  slang.] 

He  was  coming  up  for  dection  at  Bay's,  and  was 
as  nearly /i/Zietf  as  aay  man  I  ever  knew. 

PUnlont  (pil'fl-lus),  a.    Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling a  pill;  hence,  small,  inconsider- 
able; trifling. 
Has  any  one  ever  pinched  into  its  fitul0Hs  small- 
the  cobweb  oc  pre-matrimonial  acquaintance* 


ship?  Gt«rg«  Etioe. 

Pin,  n.  radd.  \—Pin»  and  ntedles,  the  prick- 
ing, thrilling,  tinffling  sensation  attending 
the  recovery  of  drcuiation  of  a  benumbed 
limb.  *Pint  and  nt4dlet  after  numbnesa' 
Geofw  Bliot 

Plnenoomniontt  (pinsh'kom-monx),  n.  A 
miserly  person;  a  niggard;  a  miser.  Sir  W. 
SeotL 

PlB-drop  (phi'dropX  a.  So  still  or  pro- 
found that  a  pin  might  be  heard  dropping. 

KpiM-dr*p  silence  strikes  o'er  all  the  place. 

L.  Hunt. 

Ping  (pingX  «■>•  To  produce  a  sound  like 
that  of  a  rifle  bullet  on  being  discharged 
and  striking  a  hard  object 

Plftoleer  (pls'to-ISrX  n.  [On  the  type  of 
eannofMer.l  One  who  Ares  or  uses  a  pistol; 
hence,  a  duellist  'The  Chalk  Farm  pit- 
toUer,'    CarlyU. 

PlTOt  (piv'otX  v.t  To  place  on  a  pivot;  to 
furnish  with  a  pivot 

Placement  (pl&s'mentX  n.  The  act  of  plac- 
ing or  of  patting  in  a  certain  spot  or  posi- 
tion. 

Plancency  (plan'jen-siX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  plangent;  a  dashing  or 
beating  with  Aoise. 


Plmnometry  (plA-nom'et-ri).  n.  The  act  of 
measuring  or  ganging  plane  surfaces;  the 
art  or  act  of  unng  a  planometer. 

Platform  (plafform).  v.L  l.t  To  make  or 
draw  a  plan  or  sketch  of;  to  plan. 

Some  ...  do  not  think  it  for  the  ease  of  their  in- 
consequent opinions  to  pmnt  that  church  discipline 
i&  /iaf/ormed  in  the  Bible,  but  that  it  is  left  to  the 
dttcrciion  of  men.  Mitten. 

2.  To  lay  or  rest  as  on  a  platform.    *  Plat- 
forming  his  chin  on  the  palm  left  open.'  E. 

B.  Browning. 

Pl&tlnotype  (plat'in-o-tipX  n.  [Platimiin 
and  type.]  A  process  of  taidng  photographs 
in  which  the  paper  is  coated  with  platinum 
chloride  and  ferric  oxalate;  when  exposed 
to  the  light  under  a  negative  and  subse- 

auently  immersed  in  a  hot  solution  of  potas- 
ic  oxalate,  the  metal  is  reduced  in  pro- 
portion oorreq>onding  to  the  action  of  the 
Ught  The  picture  is  then  finished  by  sim- 
per washing  in  slightly  acidulated  water. 

PUindf  (pl»dX  t.t.  [L.  plaudo,  to  applaud.  1 
To  applaud.  *  Plauding  our  victorie  and 
this  happie  end.'    (^apman. 

Play,  V.  L  radd.  }—To  be  ptayod  out,  to  have 
come  to  the  end  of  one's  strengUi  or  re- 
sources; to  be  exhausted  in  energy,  power, 
or  means;  to  be  unable  to  do  more.  [Col- 
loq.) 

Playa  (pUt'yiX  »*•  [SP-.  ■hore.  strand,  beach, 
from  L.  ptaga,  region.  ]  A  term  applied  to 
the  broad  level  tracts  in  the  plains  and 
deserts  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona, 
where  water  accumulates  after  rains,  and 
which  afterward  become  dry  by  evaporation, 
lliey  are  also  called  salt  lakes,  from  the 
nitrous  efflorescence  with  which  they  are 
often  covered  when  dry.  and  which  at  a 
distance  frequently  leads  the  traveller  to 
believe  thev  are  bsisins  of  water. 

Pla7'4lOtonsm(pli-ak'tAr-ixmXn.  The  pro- 
fession, habits,  numner,  style,  or  the  like, 
of  a  play-actor;  a  stilted,  stagey,  theatrical, 
affected  style  or  manner;  histrionism.  '  A 
trifle  of  unconMclovrnplay-aetoritm  in  Irving's 
way  of  preaching.'    CarlyU. 

Pleaevreless  (plesh'Or-lesX  a.     Devoid  of 

Eleasurs;  without  pleasure  or  enioyment; 
aving  no  pleasure.  *  Sliding  into  that  pUa- 

turoMt  yielding  to  the  small  soUdtaiions 

of  circunuitance.'    Oeorge  Eliot. 
Pleasnrer  (plech'ftr-^rX  n.    One  who  is  bent 

on  en  joylngnimself ;  a  pleasure  seeker.  *  The 

Sunday  pftfottirert.'    DickenM. 
Plebe  (p\t\a.\  n.    [L.,  a  collective  noun  sing. 

like  'people.']    The  common  people;  the 

plebeians;  the  populace, 
nenlpo  (plen'f-pd).  *^    a  contraction  of 

Plenipotentiary.   *  The  pientpot  have  signed 

the  peace.'     Vanbrttgh. 
Pleonast  (pU'o-nastX  n.     One  guilty  of 

pleonasm;  one  who  uses  more  words  than 

is  necessary.   *  The  mellifluous  pleonatt . .  . 

oiling  his  paradox  with  fresh  polysyllables.' 

C.  Reade. 

nod  (plodX  v.t  To  go  or  walk  over  in  a 
heavy  labouring  manner:  to  accomplish  by 
heavy  toilsome  walking  or  exertion.  'If 
one  of  mean  affairs  may  plod  it  (the  way)  in 
a  week.'    Shak. 

PlOOk  (plttkX  'i-    A  pimple.    [Scotch.  ] 
PlOOlDT  (pl6'kiX  a.    Covered  with  plooks  or 
phnples:  pimpled.    [Scotch.] 

Uisface  wasas/ZMub^asacurran'bun.     GmU. 

PUmslooraCF  (plou-si-ok'ra-si),  n.  [Or. 
pioutioe,  a  weaJthy  person,  and  krate6,  to 
rule.]    Oovemment  bv  the  wealthy  classes; 

Elutocracy:  also,  people  of  great  wealth  and 
ifluence  generally. 

To  say  a  word  against  .  .  .  any  abuse  which  a 
rich  man  inflicted  and  the  poor  aum  sufliered  was 
treason  against  the  fUusioarmty.     Sj^nty  Smith. 

Plorenpa^  (pluV^n-pftiX  n.  Same  as 
Duniin :  so  called  from  being  often  seen  in 
company  with  the  plover. 

nuoked  (plukt).  a.  Endowed  with  pluck 
or  courage ;  having  a  heart  or  temi>er  of 
such  or  such  a  character.    [Colloq.] 

Shall  I  break  off  with  the  finest  girl  in  England, 
and  the  best  fiutktd  one  ?  Thncktray. 

A  very  sensible  man,  and  has  seen  a  deal  of  life 
.  .  .  but  a  terrible  l>ard//iMv('tt/ one.  .  .  .  Be  hanged 
if  1  don't  think  he  has  a  thirty^wo  pound  shoe  under 
his  ribs  instead  of  a  heart.  Kittgslty. 

PlnmUeM  (plnmlesX  a.  Not  capable  of 
being  measured  or  sounded  with  a  plumb- 
line;  unfathomable.  '  The  pkwnlbleu  depths 
of  the  past'    Dielrent. 

Plnme-tilrd  (pl(lml>«rdX  n.  A  bird  of  the 
genus  Epimacnns.    See  Epoiachina 

Ilommy  (plum'iX  a.  Resembling  or  con- 
sisting of  plums;  hence. /a.  desimble:  good; 
nice:  probably  having  in  this  sense  allusion 


See 


'    to  the  colloquial  meaning  of  plum. 
Plum,  8. 

The  poets  have  made  tragedies  enough  about 
signing  one's  self  over  to  wickedness  for  the  sake  of 
getting  something  piummy.  G***V*  Btiet. . 

Plue.  [add.  ]  This  word  is  frequently  used  ad- 
verbially, with  the  signiflcation  of  in  addi- 
tion to.  with  the  addition  of;  as,  his  success 
is  due  not  to  ability  alone,  but  to  ability 
T^uM  impudence.  As  an  adjective  it  is  used 
for  positive,  in  opposition  to  negative. 

Success  goes  invariably  with  a  certain  plus  or  posi- 
tive power.  Em*rs»H. 

Plueliy  (plushlX  «•  Consisting  of  or  re- 
sembling plush;  shaggy  and  soft  'The 
damp  gravel  and  pluihy  lawn.'  H.  Kingv- 
ley, 

Plutarohy  (plO'tar-kiX  n,  Sama  as  Pluto- 
cracy.    aouthey. 

Plutocrat  (plb'to-krat).  ti.  One  who  governs, 
rules,  or  sways  a  community  or  society  by 
virtue  of  his  wealth;  a  person  possessing 
power  or  influence  solely  or  mainly  owing 
to  his  riches.  '  The  tyrants  of  the  earth,  the 
plutoerati  and  bureaucrats,  the  money- 
changers and  devourers  of  labour.'    Kinge- 

^y- 

PlutoeratlO  (pli>-to-krat'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  characteristic  of  a  plutocracy  or  a 
plutocrat:  as,  a  pltUoeratie  government; 

jUutoeratic  ideas. 

Pooooorante (p01cdk«-ran"tftX n-  [Itpoeo, 
little,  and  etifo.  to  care.]  A  person  charac- 
terized by  want  of  care,  interest,  attention, 
or  the  like;  an  apathetic,  careless,  indiffer- 
ent person. 

I.eave  we  my  mother  (truest  of  all  the  /^coeuraHtet 
of  her  ses)  careless  about  it,  as  about  everything  else 
in  the  world  which  concerned  her.  Sterne. 

PocoeorantlimCpolcO-ki^rant'lzmXn.  The 
character,  disposition,  or  habits  of  a  poco- 
curante; extreme  indifference,  apathy,  or 
carelessness.  '  Yawning  impassivities,  pooo- 
eurantiMme.*    Carlyle. 

Poetlcule  (p6-ef  i-kfllX  ti.  [L.  poeta.  a  poet, 
and  the  dim.  term,  •eulut.]  A  petty,  sorry, 
mean,  or  wretched  poet;  a  poetaster.  'The 
rancorous  and  reptile  crew  otpoetieuleM  who 
decompose  into  criticasters.  A.  C.  Surin- 
bume. 

Poke,  n.  [add.]  A  poke-bonnet  'A  gray 
frieze  livenr  and  a  straw  poke,  such  as  my 
aunt's  charity  child  ren  wear. '   Oeorge  Bliot. 

Poker-palntlng  (p6k'«rp&nt-ingx  tk  The 
art  or  process  of  producing  poker-pictures; 
xylopyrographv. 

Polun,  a.  [add.]  A  name  applied  to  a 
variety  of  the  game  of  draughts  played  on 
a  board  containing  100  squares,  the  two 
players  having  twenty  pieces  each.  It  differs 
from  the  ortunary  game  also  in  that  the 
single  pieces  can  capture  backwards  and 
the  'crowned'  pieces  can  move  the  whole 
length  of  the  diagonal  lines  if  unoccupied 
by  other  pieces. 

Can  you  play  at  draughts,  poiisk,  or  chess? 

Htnry  Brtake. 

PoUarohy  (polltr-klX  n.  [Or.  hoi  poUoi,  the 
many,  and  archi,  rule.1  The  rule  of  the 
many;  government  by  the  mob  or  massea 
'A  contest  .  .  .  between  those  representing 
oligarchical  principles  and  the  poUarehy? 
W.  H.  Ruieell. 

Polyantheat  (po-li-an'th«-aX  n.  [Or.  polyt, 
many,  and  anthoe,  a  flower.]  A  common- 
place book  containing  many  flowers  of  rhe- 
toric, eloquence.  &c.    Milton. 

Polygenlft  (po-llj'enlstX  ti.  One  who  be- 
lieves in  the  theory  or  doctrine  of  polygen- 
esis,  or  in  thatof  polygeny:  opiMsed  to  ffiono- 
genigt.    Bney.  Brit. 

PoljrplastlO  (po-li-plas'tikX  a.  [Gr.  polyt, 
many,  and  puutHu)e,  plastic.]  Having  or 
assninlng  many  forms. 

Pobrttlcmone  (po-ii-stlg'musX  a.  In  6ot 
a  term  applied  to  a  flower  having  many 
carpels,  each  originating  a  stigma. 

PomOMlimi  (po-myri-umX  n.  [L.]  In  Rom. 
antiq.  the  open  space  left  free  from  build- 
ings within  and  without  the  walls  of  a  town. 
maiked  off  by  stone  pillars,  and  consecrated 
by  a  reUffious  ceremony. 

Ponderale  (pon'd«r-itX  v.i.  To  have  weight 
or  influence.    Carlyle. 

PonerolOC7(po-n6-roro-jiXn.  [Qr.ponirot, 
bad,  ukdlogot.  a  discourse.]  In  theoL  the 
doctrine  of  wickedness. 

Pool  (pttlX  V.  t.  and  i.  To  contribute  an  equal 
share  in  money,  along  with  others,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  a  gaming  or  commer- 
cial speculation;  to  join  with  outers  in  some 
speculation  or  transaction,  each  party  pay- 
ing his  due  share  or  stake  to  the  common 
fund. 


ck,  cAain;     th,  8c.  \ock;     g,  go;     i,joh;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     th,  then;  th.  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  aznre.— See  KXT. 
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QUADRIVALENT 


P(q;>pied  (pop^id),  a,  L  Produoing.  coTered, 
or  grown  over  with  poppies ;  mingled  wiili 
poppies;  •M.wmried  fialos.  '  Foppud  com.' 
KetUa. — 2.  Made  drowty  as  with  poppy- 
juice  or  opium;  llstlefls;  alio,  produced  by 
opium;  as,  poppied  sleep;  poppisd  dreams. 

PoroelAl]l-orab(p6r'se-lia-lcrab).iL  A  crab 
of  Um  genus  Porcellana,  and  so  called  from 
its  shell,  which  is  as  smooth  and  polished 
as  if  made  of  porcelain.  8ereral  species  are 
found  on  the  British  coasts,  the  most  inter- 
esting being  the  broad-claw  porcelaiu-crab, 
taking  its  name  from  its  singular  flat  broad 
daws,  each  of  which  are  almost  the  sixe  of 
the  whole  body. 

PorteulliB,  TL  [add.]  One  of  the  pursuir- 
ants  of  the  English  College  of  Heralds,  and 
so  called  from  the  badge  he  woi-e. 

Post  (pozX  a.  A  contraction  of  PodUtfe 
current  in  the  Queen  Anne  age. 

She  shall  dress  nse  and  flatter  me.  for  I  will  be  flat- 
tered. thafs/M.  Addi^H. 

Pom  (pteX  sit  To  cause  to  assume  a  cer- 
tain posture ;  to  place  so  as  to  have  a  strik- 
ing effect. 

Poi^od  (pd'zidX  a.  Inscribed  with  a  posy  or 
motto.  '  Woven  hair  in  pogied  lockets. '  0€ty. 

Post,  v.t  [add.]  To  raise  to  the  rank  of 
post-captain;  to  make  a  post-captain  of. 

Whispers  were  afloat  which  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  prevented  him  firom  hdtigMstnt. 

Mmrryat. 

Poit-comillimion  (pAst-kom-mfln'yonX  n. 
That  part  of  a  communion  service  whidi 
follows  after  the  people  have  communicated. 

Postural  (pos'tQ-ral),  a.  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  posture. 

Potentiary  (po-ten'shi-a-ri),  n.  A  person 
invested  with  or  assuming  power;  one  hav- 
ing authority  or  influence. 

The  last  great  P9t«ntutry  Imd  arrived  «^  was  to 
take  part  in  the  family  z.ow^xcw>.  Thackeray, 

Pot-Uqoor  (potOik-^rX  n.  The  liquor  In 
which  butcher-meat  has  been  boiled:  thin 
broth.  'Allotting  to  every  portion  of  pork 
its  own  pot4iquor,  greens,  potatoes,  Hn«l 
even  mustard.     Didima. 

Ponnd  (poundX  o-i  To  plod  heavily;  tu 
walk  or  tread  laboriously.  *  A  fat  fanner, 
sedulously  pounding  through  the  mud.' 
EingMley. 

Pourparler  (pOr-piir-laX  n.  [Fr. ,  from  pour, 
ior,taxdparier,  to  speak.  ]  A  preliminary  con- 
ference of  a  more  or  less  informal  nature;  a 
consultation  tendinir  to  pave  the  way  to 
subsequent  negotiation. 

PractloaUse  (prak'ti-kal-ixX  «.t.  To  make 
practical;  to  convert  into  actual  w(Mrk  or 
use.    J.S.MUL 

Prmnmilre,  n.  [add.]  A  serious  or  awk- 
ward position;  a  scrape:  a  colloquialism  de- 
rived from  the  legal  penalties  attending  a 
pnemunire.    Spelled  also  Premunin. 

If  the  law  finds  you  with  two  wives  at  once. 
There's  a  slirewd  firemttmr*.        M€usiMger. 

I'm  in  such  a  friKht  t  the  strangest  quandary  and 
prtmtHHirtl  Ccngrevt, 

Pragmatiier  (prag-ma-tlz'^r).  n.  One  who 
is  pragmatical;  one  who  takes  a  low,  gross, 
or  material  view  of  things. 

The  prarmatittr  is  a  stupid  creature ;  nothing  is 
too  beautiful  or  too  sacred  to  be  made  duU  and  vuur<*r 
by  Ills  touch.  B.  A  Tyior. 

Pralrle-chldEsn  (prft'ri-chik-enX  n.  Same 
as  Prairis-hen. 

PraBdlal  (pran'di-alX  a.  Belathig  or  per- 
taining to  a  feast,  dinner,  or  meu  in  gen- 
ernl 

Predsionlie  (prS-sf 'zhon-fs),  v.  t.  To  render 
precise;  to  give  precision  to;  to  state  with 
precision  or  accuracy. 

What  a  phy  the  same  man  does  not  .  .  .  fneiHoH' 
iMt  other  questions  of  poUtical  morals. 

Sir  G.  C.  Uwi*. 

PreoonsoiOlls(pr6-kon'shusXa.  Pertaining 
to  or  involving  a  state  anterior  to  conscious- 
nesft. 

Prelatial  (pr§-la'Bhi-a1).  a.  Of  nr  pertaining 
to  a  prelate;  episcopsL  *  PnlatkU  purple. ' 
Ditraeli. 

PremetalUc  (prd-me-tafikX  a.  Pertainine. 
rt;latiog  to,  or  characteristic  of  that  peri«M| 
of  man's  history  during  which  he  was  iir- 
norant  of  the  art  of  worldng  metals,  and 
when  his  arms,  implements,  ornaments. 
Ac. .  were  formed  of  wood,  stone,  bone,  ami 
the  like:  such  period  being  usually  called 
the  stone  age.     Dr.  Wilson, 

Presdei^iflC  (pre'sl-en-tif 'ikX  a.  Anterior 
to  the  era  of  science:  relnting  or  pertaining 
to  a  period  before  the  su^ienres  were  pro- 
perly studied,  or  scientitio  modes  of  inves- 
tiffAtion  were  nnderst4»od.  '  Prendentijic 
luan.'    NintUenth  Century. 


Prescribe,  v.t  (add.]    fTo  write  before;  to 

write  at  toe  beginning;  to  prefix  in  writing. 

Chapman. 
Press-man,  n.  [add.]   A  man  engiged  in 

pressing  or  in  working  any  kind  of  presi^  as 

a  wine-press  or  the  like. 

Only  one  path  to  all,  by  which  thm/rur-meH  came 
In  tune  or  vintage.  Chafman. 

Press-master  (pres'mas-t^rX  n.  The  officer 
in  command  of  a  press-gang.  Tom  Brown. 

Pretematuralism  (pre-tAr-naffi-ral-izmX 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  preter- 
natural; pretematuralness.    CariyU. 

PretemopUal  (pr€-t6r-nup'shalX  a.  Be- 
yond whift  is  pennitted  by  the  nuptial  or 
marriage  tie;  hence,  euphemistjcally,  adul- 
terous. 

Nav,  poor  woman,  Ae  by  and  by,  we  flad,  takes 
np  with  prtttmmptimt  jtenom.  Cmriyk. 

Previse  (prd-vlzO.  ^•^-  To  warn  or  Inform 
beforehand;  to  forewarn. 

Mr.  PeUiam  .  . .  has/rvfintif  the  reader  that  Lord 
Vincent  was  somewhat  addicted  to  paradox. 

Ld.lyit«m. 

Prian  (pri'an),  n.    Same  as  Pryrnn. 

Pridian  (prfdi-anX  a.  [L.  primanut,  from 
priuM^  beJore,  and  diet,  day.]  Pertaining  or 
relathig  to  the  previous  day;  yestarday'a 
'  Breakbst  in  bed,  sure  sign  of  pridian  in- 
toxication.'   Thackeray. 

Priest  (prdstX  V.L  To  ordain  to  the  order 
of  priesthooa;  to  make  a  priest  of. 

Priest  (prdstX  v.i.  To  hold  the  office  or 
exercise  the  functions  of  a  priest 

Honour  God,  and  the  bishop  as  h^-priest.  bear- 
ing the  image  of  God  according  to  his  nifing.  and  of 
Christ  according  to  hvk/rusttHg.  MiUam. 

Priggish,  a.  [add.]    Dishonest;  thievish. 

Every  prig  is  a  slave.  His  own  priggish  desires 
.  .  .  betray  nim  to  the  tyranny  of  others.    Fiitdittg. 

Prlggism,  ».  [add.]  The  condition,  habits, 
actions,  or  the  like,  of  a  prig  or  thief;  thiev- 
idmess;  rogueiy. 

How  unhappy  is  the  state  of  priggism  t  bow  im- 
possible for  human  prudence  to  f« 


and  guard 
against  every  circumvention !  Fielding. 

Princeldn,  Prinoelet  (prins'kln,  prins'letx 
n.  A  young  or  little  prince;  a  petty  or  in- 
ferior prince.  'The  princeinnM  of  jMlvate 
life  who  are  flattered  and  worshipped.' 
Thaeinray.  'German  jmnesiete.'  Kinadey. 

Priseable  (pris'a-bl).  a.  Worthy  of  being 
prized  or  highly  valued  or  esteemed;  valu- 
able; estimable.  'So  prudence  is  more 
prizeabU  in  love.'    Sir  a.  Taylor. 

no,  [add.]  — Pro  arid  eon,  this  phrase  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  verb  in  the  sense  of  to 
argue  or  debate  for  and  against,  to  deliber- 
ate upon,  to  consider  the  various  aspects  ot 
and  the  like. 

A  roan  in  solilo<)uv  reasons  with  himself  and  /r»x 
and  MHJ,  and  weigos  all  his  designs.  CaHgretie. 

Prodaimant  (pr&.kl&m'antX  «•  One  who 
proclaims:  a  proclaimer.  'The  first  pro- 
claimant  of  her  flight.'    E.  Bromte. 

Prodlgallse  (priul'i-gal-iz  .r  t.  To  spend  or 
give  with  prodigality  or  profnseness ;  to 
Uvish. 

Maior  Mac  Blarney  fr«digalises  lUs  offers  of  ser- 
vice in  every  conceivable  department  of  Ufr. 

LxL  lyttoH. 

ProdUOt,  n.  [add.]  In  chem.  a  componnd 
not  previously  existing  in  a  body,  but  formed 
during  decomposition:  contradistinguished 
from  educt  (which  see). 

Profluiatory  (prd-fan'a-to-riX  a.  Capable 
of  profaning  or  desecrating;  destructive  to 
sacred  character  or  nature;  apt  to  produce 
irreverence.  C4»utempt,  or  the  like.  'So 
pfn^anatury  a  draught.'    ChariaiU  Bronte 

rroker  (prok'^r).  n.  That  which  prokes  or 
pokes;  particularly,  a  poker. 

The  porter  .  .  .  snored  with  his  /mivr  In  his  hand. 

Ceitmam  the  younger. 

Prolegomenous  (pr6-le  gom'e-nus).  a.  Pre- 
liminsry;  introductory;  prefatory.  'The 
proUamncnouM  or  introductory  chapter.' 
Fielding. 

Prolix,  a.  [ndd.]  f  Having  material  length 
or  extension;  long,  in  a  concrete  or  material 
senile.  'A  most  prolix  beard  aud  mu:»- 
tschios.'    Evelyn. 

Properly,  adv.  To  an  intense  degree;  quite; 
entirely ;  exceedingly ;  extreme^.  *  I  was 
properly  confounded.'    Pepye. 

All  which  I  did  assure  my  lord  was  most  prvperly 
false,  and  nothing  like  it  true.  Fefys. 

Propoeedly  t  ( pro-pte'ed-li X  odM.  Design- 
edly; purposely. 

They  hnd  been  fro/ostdly  planned  and  pointed 
a^.tinst  liiio.  Sterne. 

Proppage  (pmp'ijX  n  That  which  props 
or  supports:  materials  for  propping. 

Hat  and   stick    were  hb  fre/fage  and  balance- 
wheeL  Cariyle. 


ProteetiTeness  (pr6-tek'tiv-nesX  n. 
state  or  quality  of  being  protective. 


The 


Deronda's  love  for  Mira  was  Krooghr  imbaed  with 


BhaL 


Psychograpliy  (d-kog'ra  flX  n.  [Or. 
the  sotH,  and  grapho,  to  write. 


that  bieaaed/raanfltfaviMM. 

ProtraotUe  (pr6-trak'tnx  «•  Capable  of 
being  protracted,  lengthened,  or  thrust  for- 
ward- 

ProtmdaVle  (prd-trOd'a-blX  a.  Cspable  of 
being  protruded  or  thrust  out  or  forward. 
Dartoin. 

Pseadonsrmitj  (sQ-d6-nim'i-tO.  n.  The  state 
of  being  pseudonymous,  or  of  bearing  a 
fabe  name  or  signature;  the  act  orpmctloe 
of  writing  under  an  assumed  name.  Qm- 
temp.  Rev. 

P8il0S0pher(d-l08'o-f*rXii.  [Gr.j^taos.bare, 
mere,  and  9opho$,  wise.]    A  would-be  or 

{iretmded  philoso|dier;  a  d^am  sace;  an 
ncompetent  or  mean  pretender  to  philoao- 
phy.    [Bare] 

Psychogenesis  fsl-ko-Jen'e-sisX  n.  [Or. 
peyehi,  the  soul,  the  mind,  and  genesis,  ori- 
gin.] The  origin  or  generation  of  the  mind 
as  inanifested  oy  consclousnesa 

Or.mye^. 
1    Writing 
said  by  spirituaUsii  to  be  done  oy  spirits  ; 
spirit- writing. 

PB70hologae(8rk6-logXa  A  psychologist 
Psyohonosolofy  (sii^nd-soro-lix  n.  [Or 

psyehi.  soul,  noios,  disease,  and  logos,  a  dis- 
course.] That  branch  of  medical  science 
which  treats  of  the  nature  and  dassiflcatiun 
of  mental  disease. 

Psychopatlur  (sI-kop'a-thD.  n.  [Or.  psyche, 
soul,  and  pathos,  suffering.]  Mental  disease. 

Psychopomp  (silcd-pompX  n.  [Or.  juycAo- 
pompoa — psyaii^  soul,  and  oompot,  a  con- 
ductor.] A  guide  or  conductor  of  spirits  or- 
soula  'Hermes . .  .  the  jwyefcoponip.*  0am- 
temp.  Rev. 

PtenwpisCter-as'pisXn.  [Or.  pfmm,  a  wine., 
and  aspis,  a  shield.  ]  A  fossil  genus  of  nlaco- 
ganoid  flshes,  the  remains  of  which  are 
found  in  the  middle  Devonian  and  lower 
Ludlow.    It  is  the  oldest  fossil  flsh  known. 

Ptochogony  (td-kog'o-niX  n.  [Or.  ptHchos, 
a  beggar,  and  goni,  offspring,  race,  a  begets 
ting.]  The  production  of  beggan;  pen- 
pemation. 

The  whole  plan  of  the  Biriiop  of  Loodoa  is  a 
/ror/ugwo*— a  generation  of  beggars. 

Pucka  (puk'sX  a.  [Hind,  pakka^  ripe.) 
Solid;  substantia];  permanent  See  Cvtcba 

Pn^,  n.  [sdd.1  A  fox.  *Pug  is  well  out  of 
cover.*  MisM Edgsworth.  'Sonne  weO-known 
haunts  of  pug.'    Eingtiey. 

Pnnoh-checik  (punsh'chekX  n.  Same  ea 
BeU-puneh  (which  see  in  Supp.X 

Puristic,  PorlsUcal  (pfi-ris'tik.  pfi-ris'tik- 
al).  a.  Pertainhig  or  relating  to  purisn . 
characteristic  of  a  purist  *  Etentham's  jm- 
ristieal  wisdom.'    Prxff.  Mamriss. 

Pnrpoint  (pAr'pointX  n.  Sane  as  Pomr- 
jxnnt  *  The  jewelled  jmf]points  of  tlie  cour- 
tiers.'    J.  R.  Orsen. 

Puss-gentleman  (pus-jen'tl-BanX  n.  An 
effenunate,  scented  dandy.  *A  line  ^hs*- 
gsntteman  that's  all  perfume.*   Oowpsr. 

ruttyer  (puf  ti-frX  n.  One  who  pnttlca; 
one  who  fills  up  or  cements  with  putty.  «a 
a  glazier  or  the  like.  *  Cracked  old  hoiisc* 
where  the  painters  and  plumbers  and  jmXIp- 
ers  are  always  at  wurk.     Thadtsray. 

Pnsiledom  (pux'l-dumX  n^  The  state  of 
being  pnssled;  bewilderment  Riekariimu . 

Tjmmo  (pl-^'mikX  a.  PertaiBiBg  or  relet- 
mg  to  pyamia;  cnaraoteiiaed  by  or  of  the 
nature  of  pysinia. 

Pyjama  (pl-jA'ma),  n.  A  kind  of  looee  ce- 
I>aoiou«  trousers  or  drawers,  snpported  fagr 
H  cold  tied  round  the  waist»  and  worn  to 
India.  Pvjamas  are  generally  made  of  a 
light  fabric,  such  as  silx  or  cotton.  andaoBM 
are  made  to  cover  the  feet  entirely. 

Pyrolater  (pi-rol'a-tArX  n.  A  flrs-wonhl^ 
per.    SovUhey. 

PyromacneUc  (plr'o-mag  nefikX  o^   (Or 
pyr,  pyros,  fire,  and  E.  magnetic  ] 
the  propertsr  of  becoming  magnetle 
heated. 


Q. 


Qnadr^mlent  (kwod-riva-lcntx  a.  [Qm- 
drtw  =  L  quatuor,  four,  and  valtne,  vafemim^ 
ppr.  of  vaUo,  to  be  worth.]    In  ekem.  ajk- 

Clied  to  an  atom  the  equivalence  of  wMdi 
t  four,  or  an  element  one  atom  of  whkli  la 


JTile,  fitr,  fat,  fftU;       md,  met  hir;       pine,  pin;     note,  not  mbve;     tdbe,  tub,  boU;     oil,  pound;      il.  So.  abiaie;      y,  8c  fey. 
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MoiTftlent,  in  combination,  to  four  atoBU 

01  hydrogen;  tetradic;  tetratomic. 
Qnmomplex  (kwod-rO'plekil  a.    [Quadrut 

=:L.  ouatuor,  four,  and  pltoare,  to  fold.] 

Fomrold. 
Qomff  (kwifX  n.  A  qoaotity  of  liquor  dnrnk 

at  onoe;  a  draught 

Now  Alvida  begins  her  ^ttajff^ 
And  drinks  s  fiiU  carouse  unto  her  king.   Gntfu. 

Quaker -bird  (kwUc'^r-b^rd),  n.  A  name 
given  to  a  species  of  albatross  (Diomedea 
fuiiginota),  cniefly  found  within  the  Antarc- 
tic circle,  and  so  called  on  account  of  the 
prerailing  brown  colour  of  its  plumage. 

QoalltatlTely  (kwoKi-t&tiv-li).  adv.  In  a 
oualltatiTe  manner;  as  regvds  quality. 
/W.  TyndalL 

Qualm  (kwAm).  v.i  To  feel  faint  or  sick;  to 

feel  compunction  or  remorseful  uneasinesa 

Let  Jene's  sov'reign  flow^  perfume  my  ouatming 
breast  QHarles. 

Quandary  (kwou'da-ri  or  kwon-d&'riX  v.i 
To  be  in  a  dlfflculty  or  uncertainty;  to  haii- 
tate. 

He  fuandari€S  whether  to  |^  forward  to  God,  or. 
with  Oemas,  to  turn  back  to  uie  world. 

Rev.  T.  Adatrnt. 

Quatonain  (katorz'&n),  n.    [Fr.  ^lAotorw. 

fourteen.  ]    A  stanza  or  poem  of  fourteen 

lines;  a  sonnet    'Bequeath  your  erased 

qwktonaiixi  to  the  chandlers.'    Nath. 
QUMBdom  (kw^n'dumX  n.    The  condition 

(wdiaraoterof  aqueen;  queenly  rule,  power, 

or  dignity.    'WUlthy^iMendomaUUehid?' 

E.  B.  Browning. 
Qoaaillt*  (Inrfinlt),  n.  A  partisan  of  Queen 

Caroline  in  her  quarrels  with  her  husband 

George  IV.    '  Some  very  great  patriots  and 

Qus^niteM.'    Southey. 
Queenlet  (kw6n1et).  n.    A  petty  or  insigni- 

leant  queen.  *  Kinglets  and  qiuienUta  of  the 

like  temper.'    CanyU. 
Qneenllneis  (kwen'li-nes},  n.    The  state  or 

condition  of  being  queenly;  the  oharacter- 

istles  of  a  queen;  queenly  nature  or  quality; 

dignity:  stateliness. 
Queer  (kwer).  v.L    To  banter  or  play  upon; 

to  ridicule;  to  deride  or  sneer  at    'Who 

qu4er  a  flat'    Byron.    [Slang.] 

A  shoulder-knotted  puppy,  with  a  grin. 
Qiu»rim£  the  threadbare  curate,  let  him  in. 

Cabman  tiu  youngtr. 

Queue  (kflX  V-  ^  To  tie  or  fasten  in  a  queue 
or  pigtail 

The  sons  in  short,  square-skirted  coats,  with  rows 
of  stupendous  brass  buttons,  and  their  hair  gener- 
ally qunted  in  the  fashion  of  the  times.       Irving. 

Quieten  (kwrtnX  v.f.  and  i.  To  quiet;  to 
calm;  to  pacify;  to  become  quiet  or  still;  as, 
the  patient  quietened  after  a  time.  '  To 
quieten  the  fears  of  this  poor  faithful  fel- 
low*   ifrf.  OatkelL 

QuietlsnLn.  [add]  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  quiet;  quietness. 

He  .  .  .  feared  that  the  thoughtlessness  of  my 
years  might  sometimes  make  me  overstep  the  limits 
cffMirtism  which  he  found  necessary.      Godwin. 

QulnaueTalent^  QuinqulTalent  (kwin- 
Kwera-lent,  kwln-kwiv'a-lent),  a.  [L.  quin- 

2ue.  five,  and  valens,  valentia,  ppr.  of  valeo, 
y  be  worth.  1  In  chem.  canaole  of  being 
combined  with  or  exchanged  for  fire  atoms 
of  hydrm^n. 

Qul2ae,Qulnoe(kafiz,kwinsXn.  (Fr.quime, 
fifteen.]  A  game  of  cards  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  vingt-un,  only  the  object  is  to  get  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  number  of  fifteen 
without  exceeding  it 

Quotabllity  (kwdt-a-bili-ti).  n.  The  capa- 
bility of  or  fitness  for  being  quoted. 

It  is  tiie  prosaicism  of  these  two  writers  (Cowper 
and  Moore)  to  which  is  owing  their  especial  au9ta- 


E. 


BattUe  (nO/l).  v.f.  To  stir  and  skim  (melted 
iron)  with  a  rabble  or  puddling-tool. 

Balnoust  (rab'i-ns),  a.  [L.  rabiee,  rage.] 
Wild;  raging;  fierce.  'This  rabioua  inva- 
der.'   Daniei. 

Bace-traek  (r&s'trakX  n.  The  track  or  path 
over  whidi  a  race  is  run:  a  race-course. 

Bace-waj  (ras'wi),  n.  Same  as  MiU-rtue. 
8eeRAOl,0. 

Ba<^  n.  [add.]— To  Ism  at  raek  and  man- 
ger, to  live  sumptuously  and  recklessly 
without  regard  to  economy,  or  to  live  on  the 
beat  at  free  cost 

jolui  Lackland  .  .  .  tearing  eat  tiie  bowels  of  St 


Edmnndsbory  Convent  (its  larders  namely  and  cel- 
lars) in  the  most  ruinous  way  by  living  mi  raek  and 
mangtr  there.  Carfyle. 

Back-pln,  Back-atiek  (rak'pin,  rak'stik). 

n.     The  stick  or  pin  used  in  racking  the 

ropes  which  fasten  on  the  load  of  a  wagon, 

cart  or  the  like. 
Raddle,  n.  [add.]  A  layer  of  raddle  or  other 

red  pigment 

Some  of  us  have  more  serious  things  to  hide  than 
a  yeUow  cheek  behind  a  raddle  of  rouge. 

Tkmcktray. 

Raddled  (radid).  p.  and  a.  Smeared  or 
painted  with  raddle;  coarsely  rouged. 

Can  there  be  any  more  dreary  object  than  those 
whitened  auid  radaled  old  women  who  shudder  at 
the  slips?  Thmckermy. 

Raffkeleigue  (raf  fa-el-eak).  a.  After  the 
manner  of  Rt^aele^  the  celebrated  Italian 
painter;  according  to  the  principles  of  Baf- 
faelism.    Written  also  Raphaeleeque. 

A  strange  opulence  of  splendour,  characterlsable 
as  hatf-legftimate,  hatf-merctricious— a  splendour  ho- 
vering b^ween  tlie  RaJl^uUsqut  and  the  Japannish. 

0»rtyU. 

Raipamnllln  (rag-a-mufinX  «•  [See  the 
noun.]  Disreputable;  low;  base;  beggariy. 
'  This  ragwnmMm  assembly. '    Qratee, 

Raggery  (rag^to'-i),  n.  Rags  ooUectirely ; 
raggedness.  *  Draped  in  majestic  raggery, ' 
Thaekerap. 

Raider  (rrd«r).  n.  One  who  makes  a  raid; 
one  engaged  in  a  hostile  or  predatoiy  in- 
cursion. 

Railway,  n.  [^±}—Slectrie  raiheay.  See 
under  ELSCTRIO  in  Btmp,  — Elevated  raH- 
way,  a  railway  the  track  of  which  is  so  ele- 
yated  as  not  to  materially  interfere  with 
the  street  traffic  of  a  c\tj.— Underground 
railwav,  a  railway  wholly  or  in  large  part 
beneath  the  street  surface  of  a  ci^.    See 

TlNDBBOROUMD. 

Rain-band  (r&n'band),  n.  A  dark  line  or 
band  of  atmospheric  origin  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  being  caused  by  the  absorption 
of  certain  parts  of  the  spectrum  by  aqueous 
vapour.  It  is  held  to  be  of  some  importance 
as  a  weather  predictor,  a  strong  rain-band 
showing  excess,  and  a  weak  rain-band  a  de- 
ficiency of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 
Rake  (r&kX  v.i.  To  fly  wide  of  the  quarry: 
said  of  a  hawk. 

Their  talk  was  all  of  training,  terms  of  art. 
Diet  and  seeling,  iesses.  leash  and  lure. 
'She  is  too  nolNe.  he  said,  'to  check  at  pies. 
Nor  vrill  she  rmJtti  there  is  no  baseness  hi  her.' 

Tennyson. 
Rakehellonlan  (r&k-hel-«'ni-an),  n.  [See 
Rakkhkll.]  a  wild  dissolute  fellow;  a 
rakehell.  *  Confees'd  a  beau,  and  admitted 
into  the  family  of  the  rakehMoniant.'  Tom 
Brown. 

Rakery  (rak'to-i),  n.  The  conduct  or  prac- 
tices of  a  rake;  dissipation. 

He  .  .  .  histructed  his  lordship  in  all  the  raktry 
and  faitrigues  of  the  lewd  town.         Roger  North. 

Rampageous (ramp&'JusX a.  Unruly; vio- 
lent; rampant;  rampacious.  *A  lion— a 
mightv,  conquering,  rampageous  Leo  Bel- 
gicus.^   Thackeray.    [Colloq.] 

There's  that  WiU  Maskery,  sir.  as  Is  the  rampage- 
ousest  Methodis  as  can  be.  George  Bli«t. 

Ran  (ran),  n.  In  India,  a  waste  track  of 
Und;  a  runn  (which  see).    Edwin  Arnold. 

Randondy  (ran'dum-U).  adv.  In  a  random 
manner;  at  hazard  or  without  aim  or  pur- 
pose.   Oeorge  Eliot. 

Ranee,  Rani  (ran'«),  n.  in  India,  same  as 
Bannee. 

Ranaomable  (ran'sum-a-blX  a.  Capable  of 
iMing  ransomed  or  redeemed,  as  from  cap- 
tivi^,  bondage,  punishment  or  the  like. 
Chapman. 

Rap  (rap),  vi  To  swear;  especially,  to  swear 
falsely.    [Old  slang.] 

It  was  his  constant  maxbn  that  he  was  a  pitiful 
fellow  who  would  stick  at  a  little  raffing  for  his 
friend.  Fielding. 

Raphaelesque  (raf fa-el-eak).  a.  Same  as 
Bg^aaUeque. 

Raphia  (ri'fl-a).  ti.  A  genus  of  palms  con- 
fined to  three  limited  but  widely  separated 
localitiea.  They  inhabit  low  swampy  lands 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  or  river  banks 
within  the  influence  of  the  tides.  R.  Rugla 
is  found  in  Madagascar  and  the  neighbour- 
ing islands.  B.  vin^era  on  the  west  coast 
of  tropical  Africa  supplies  palm  wine,  and 
the  leaf-stalks  and  undeveloped  leaves  are 
used  by  the  natives  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses.   B.  tadigera  is  a  native  of  Brazil 

See  JUPATI-PALM. 

Raacalimn  (raslcal-Izm),  n.  The  practices 
or  qualities  of  a  rascal;  rascality.    Carlyle. 

Raspy  (ras'piX  a.  Clrating;  harsh;  rough. 
'  A  ratpy  untamed  voice. '    Carlyle. 


Ratter,  n.  [add.]  One  who  deserts  his  as- 
sociates from  some  interested  motive;  a 
rat  *  The  ridicule  on  placemen  rattere  re- 
mains'    Miti  Edgeworth. 

Ratteiy  (raf^ri).  The  qualities  or  prac- 
tices of  a  ratter;  apoetasv;  tergiversation. 
'The  rattery  and  sooundrelism  of  public 
life.'    Sydney  Smith. 

Ravelment  (rav'el.ment),  n.  The  state  of 
being  ravelled;  entanglement;  perplexity. 
Carlvle. 

Reacuer  (rech'«r),  n.  A  hyperbolical  repre- 
sentation; an  exaggeration;  a  stretcher. 

I  can  hardly  believe  that  reacMer,  which  another 
writeth  of  him.  that  'with  the  palms  of  his  hands  he 
cotild  touch  his  knees,  though  ne  stood  upright' 

Fuller 
Reallstioally  (rd-al-isfik-al-UX  adv.  In'  a 
realistic  manner;  in  a  manner  that  has  re- 
gard to  the  intrinsically  important,  not  the 
showT.  qualities  of  objects.  Oeorge  Eliot 
Reanimate  (r6-an'i-matX  v.i.  To  revive;  to 
become  lively. 

'There  spoke  Miss  Beverley  I'  cried  DelvUe.  re- 
animating at  this  little  apology.       Mir*  Bumty. 

Reoalment  (rft-k»rment),  n.  Recall;  coun- 
termanding. Written  also  Beoallment.  '  If 
she  wished  not  the  rash  deed's  reeahnent.' 
Browning. 

ReceptiTeness  (re-sep'tiv-nes).  n.  The  qua- 
lity or  state  of  being  receptive;  the  power 
or  readiness  to  receive;  reo^tivity. 

Rectftrveness  is  A  care  and  massive  power  like 
fonitude.  George  Eliot. 

Reeeee,  v.t  [add.J  To  place  in  retirement; 
to  put  in  a  recess;  to  withdraw  from  notice. 

Behind  the  screen  of  bis  prodigious  eltxiw  you  will 
be  comfortably  recused  SxKua  curious  impertinents. 

Miss  Edgeworth. 

R^Ohauffi  (ri-shd-fft),  n.  [Fr.]  A  warmed- 
up  dish;  hence,  a  re-dressed  concoction  of 
Old  materials:  a  stale  melange  of  old  matter. 

We  are  a  patient  law-abiding  people.  .  .  .  Nor  is 
this  virtue  confined  to  political  aflkirs.  We  suffer  old 
plots  willinglv  in  novels,  and  endure  without  murmur 
r/chai^/IVs  of  the  most  ancient  stock  of  fiction. 

Sat.  Rev. 

ReokUng  (rek'linffX  a-  [See  the  noun.] 
Small:  weak;  helpless. 

A  mother  dotes  upon  the  redtling  child 
More  tlian  the  strong.  Sir//.  Taylor. 

Reoonnoitre  (rek-on-noi't«r),  n.  A  prelim- 
inary survey;  a  reconnaissance. 

Satisfied  with  his  reconnoitre,  Losdy  quitted  the 
skeleton  pile.  Lord  Ijttton. 

Redaction,  n.  [add]  1.  The  staff  of  writers 
on  a  newspaper  or  other  literary  periodical; 
the  editonal  staff  or  department— 2. f  The 
act  of  drawing  back;  a  withdrawal.  '  All  re- 
luctation  and  redoctunk'    Bp.  Ward, 

RedO(r6-dO'X  v-t  To  do  over  sgain.  *We 
do  but  redo  old  vioes.'    Sandyt. 

Reef  n.  [add.]  A  name  given  by  Australian 
gold  miners  to  a  gold-bearing  quartz  vein. 

Reel,  n.  [AAd.y—Jieel  and  bead,  a  kind  of 
enriched  moulding  much  used  in  Greek  and 
Roman  architecture,  and,  with  varioiu  mo- 
difications, in  other  styles.    It  consists  of 


Reel  and  Bead. 

a  series  of  bodies  resembling  reels  (or 
spindles)  and  beads  or  pearls  following  each 
other  alternately,  and  may  be  arranged  in 
straight  or  in  curved  lines.  Called  also 
Spindle-bead. 

Reference  (ref 6r-ensX  a.  Affording  Infor- 
mation when  consulted.— i{</'eren<»  Bible,  a 
Bible  having  brief  explanations  and  refer- 
ences to  parallel  passages  printed  on  the 
mtirgln.—B^ereneebookt.  Bot  Book  or  Work 
of  R^erenee  under  RariBKNCl,  n—R^er- 
enee  library,  a  libranr  containing  books 
which  can  be  consulted  on  the  spot:  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  lending  Itbrary, 

Reilame  (r€-fl&m;},  v.i.  To  blaze  again;  to 
burst  again  into  flame. 

Stamp  out  the  fire,  or  this 
Will  smoulder  and  rrflame,  and  bum  tfie  throne 
Where  you  should  sit  with  Philip.        Tennyson. 

ReflUOUlt  (refia-us).  a.  Flowing  back;  re- 
fluent *  Rejluoui  tide  out  of  the  Dead  Sea. ' 
Fuller. 

Reftigeeism  (ref.Q-j«'izm),  n.  The  state  or 
condition  of  a  refugee. 

A  Pole,  or  a  Czech,  or  something  of  that  ferment- 
ing sort,  in  a  state  of  political  refi^eeisfn. 

George  Eliot. 
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ReAmdxnent  (r6-fuud'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
refunding  or  returning  in  payment  or  com- 
penaation  what  hat  been  borrowed  or  taken; 
or  that  which  ia  refunded.    Lamb. 

Be8alia,f  RegaUot  (re-giOia.  r6g&li-«X  n. 
A  oanquet  or  regale;  an  entertainment  or 
treat  Written  also  Regalo.  Cotton;  Tom 
D'Ur/ey. 

Regalo  (rd-g&ld),  n.  See  BlOAUA  above. 
a.  WalwOe. 

Regnlclae  (reg'ni-iIdX  n.  (L.  reanum,  a 
kingdom,  and  ecedo,  to  kill]  The  destroyer 
of  a  kingdom.  '  Regicides  are  no  less  than 
ngniei(Ut.'    Rev.  T.  Adanu. 

Regrowth  (r6^6th').  n.  A  growing  again; 
a  new  or  second  growth.    Darwin, 

ReJuvenaUon  (r6-j&'Ten-i"shon).  n.  Same 
as  Heiuoeneseenee. 

Religiosity,  n.  [add.]    Religions  exercise. 

Soporific  sermons  .  .  .  closed  the  domestic  rtli^ 
asitits  of  those  melancholy  days.  South^. 

RemanatiOIl  (rS-man-a'shon).  n.  [L.  re» 
back,  and  mano,  to  flow.]  The  act  of  re- 
turning, as  to  its  source;  the  state  of  beins 
re-absorbed;  re-absorption.  '(Buddhism's) 
pantheistic  doctrine  of  emanation  and  re- 
fnanation.'    MaemiUan*t  Mag. 

Remead.  Remede  (re-mM').  n.  [See  Rbm- 
BDT.]  Remedy ;  redress ;  help.  *  Succour 
and  remeds.'  JBmenon.  Written  also  i2«- 
vued,  Bemeid.    [Old  English  or  Scotch.] 

The  town's  people  were  passing  sorry  for  bereaving 
them  of  their  arms  by  such  an  uncouth  slii^ht. — but 
no  remead.  S/aiding. 

Remlgable  (rem^-ga-bl),  «.  [L-  remex,  re- 
miatM,  a  rower,  from  remut,  an  oar.]  Cap- 
able of  being  rowed  upon ;  fit  to  float  an 
oared  boat    * RemigabU  maxiheu.'  Cotton. 

Remlnlscentlally  ( rem '  i-nis-en"shal  •  li ) , 
adv.  In  a  rernimscential  manner ;  by  way 
of  calling  to  mind. 

RemlnlBCltory  (rem-f-nis'si-to-riX  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  reminiscence  or  recollection; 
reminiscent 

I  still  have  a  rtminiscitary  spite  aeainst  Mr.  Job 
Jonson.  Lard  I^ton. 

RemonetlBatlon  (r6-mon'et-iz-&''shon),  ti. 
The  act  of  monetising  again;  the  restoration 
of  bullion  as  the  legal  or  standard  money  of 
account 

Remoiieti8e(r6-mon'e-tlz'0>  v.t  To  restore 
to  circulation  in  the  shape  of  money;  to 
make  again  theonlv  legal  or  standard  money 
of  account  as  gold  or  eilver  coin. 

Remonstrant^  (rd-mon'strant-li),  adv.  In 
a  remonstrant  manner;  remonstratively. 
Qtorge  Eliot.    [Rare.] 

RemonstratlTe  (rd-mon'stra-tiv),  a.  Of, 
l>elonging  to,  or  characterized  by  remon- 
strance; expostulatory;  remonstrant 

RemonstratlTely  (r^mon'strativ-U).  adv. 
In  a  remonstrative  manner;  remonstrantly. 

Rmnonstratory  (rd-mon'stra-to-ri),  a.  Ex- 
postulatory; remonstrative. 

'Come.  come.  Sikes.'  said  the  Jew,  appealing  to 
him  in  a  rrmonstratery  tone.  Dicktus. 

Rmnutatlon  (rd-mfl-t&'shon),  n.  The  act  or 
proceu  of  changing  back;  alteration  to  a 
prerioua  form  or  quality. 

The  mutation  or  rarefaction  of  water  into  air  takes 
place  by  day.  the  retHutation  or  condensation  of 
air  into  water  by  night  S«Mthey. 

Renondance  (r^-nnn'si-ansX  n.  The  act  of 
renouncing;  renunciation. 

Each  in  silence,  in  tragical  rtnuncUinct,  did  find 
that  the  other  was  all  too  lovely.  CmrlyU. 

Rep  (repXn.  An  abbreviation  for  i?«piifatian, 
formerly  much  used,  especially  In  the  as- 
severation upon  or  *0on  rep.  'Worn  by 
dames  of  rep. '    Tom  D'  (Tr/ey. 

Doyousay  it  M/m  rv/f  Swift. 

Tn  farolHar  writings  and  conversations  (some  of  our 
words)  often  lose  all  but  their  first  syllables,  as  in 
mob.,  re/.,  pos..  mcog.,  and  the  like.       Adduon. 

Replnme  (rd-piam'X  vt.  To  rearrange;  to 
put  in  proper  order  again. 

The  right  hand  reflumed 
His  black  locks  to  their  wonted  composure. 

BrvwHtHg. 

Reprohacy  (rep'r6-ba-si),  n.  The  sUte  or 
quality  of  being  a  reprobate;  wlckedneu; 
profligacy. 

*  I  should  be  sorry.'  said  he. '  that  the  wretch  would 
die  in  his  present  state  of  reprob€uy.' 

Henry  Br—ke, 

Reptonlse  (rep'tonlzl  vt.    [From  Hum- 

8hry  Hepton  (1752-1818).  author  of  works  on 
tie  theory  and  practice  of  landscape-gar- 
dening. ]  To  lay  out,  as  a  garden,  after  the 
manner  of  or  according  to  the  rules  of 
Rtpton, 

Jackson  assists  me  tn  R^fttniMtttf  the  garden. 

Samthey. 


Republlcarlanf  (r«.publi-k&''ri-an),  n.    A 
republican.    Bvelyn. 
Rexmlplt  (r6-pul'pit),  v.t  To  restore  to  the 

5ulpit;  to  reinvest  with  power  In  a  church, 
'ennyton. 
Reqnlesoence  (rfi-kwi-es'ens),  n.    A  return 
to  a  state  of  quiescence ;  return  of  rest  or 
repose. 

Such  bolts  .  .  .  shall  strike  agitated  Paris,  if  not 
into  refttfestence,  yet  into  wholesome  astonishment. 

Cariyie. 

Respiratory,  a.  [Bid±]—Retpiratory  tree, 
in  tool,  the  name  given  to  an  organ  found 
in  some  of  the  Holothuroidea,  an  order  of 
echinoderms.  It  consists  of  two  highly  con- 
tractile,  branched  and  arborescent  tubes 
which  nm  up  towards  the  anterior  extrem- 
ity of  the  body,  and  perform  the  function 
of  {"espiratory  organa 

Resnrge  (rd-s6rj'X  v.i  [L.  returgo.)  To  rise 
again;  to  reappear,  as  from  the  dead. 

Hark  at  the  dead  jokes  rexnrjimf.      Theukeray. 

Retrocesslonal  (rS-trd-se'shon-al  or  ret-r5- 
se'shon-al),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  retroces- 
sion. 

RetnM>peratlye(r6-tr6-o'pe-r&-tlvXa.  Re- 
trospecUve  in  its  effects;  as,  a  rv(ro-open»- 
tive  decree.    Kinglake. 

RoTelatory  (rev'e-la-to-ri),  a.  Having  the 
nature  or  character  of  a  revelation. 

Revenant  (rev'e-nant),  n.  [Fr. .  ppr.  of  reve- 
nir,  to  return.]  One  who  returns  or  Is  brought 
back,  especially  from  a  distance  or  after  a 
long  interval    Sir  W.  Seott 

Reyenue  (rev'e-nOX  v.t  To  endow  with  an 
income  or  revenue.    FuUer. 

Reyerable  (rg-v6r'a-blX  «•  Worthy  of  rev- 
erence; capable  of  being  revered. 

The  character  of  a  gentleman  is  the  most  rroerable. 
the  highest  of  all  characters.  Henry  Brook*. 

ReTer8lbUlt7(rd-v«rsl-biriUXn.  Thequa- 
lity  of  being  reversible;  the  capability  of 
being  reversed.    Prqf.  TgiidaU. 

Revlewage  (rd-vQ'&JX  n.  The  act  or  art 
of  reviewing  or  writing  critical  notices  of 
books,  Ac;  the  work  of  reviewing. 

Whatever  you  order  down  to  me  in  the  way  of  rv- 
vietoage  I  shall  of  course  execute.         /#*.  Taylor. 

Rlce-oom  (rislcomX  n.  Same  as  Pampof- 
riee  (which  see  in  Supp.X 

Riddling  (ridOing).  a.  Having  the  form  or 
character  of  a  riddle  or  puzxle;  enigmatical 
' Riddling  triplets  of  old  time.'    Tenny$on. 

Rldeable,  a.  [add.]  Capable  of  beinff 
ridden.  'Rode  everything  rideable.'  M. 
W.  Savage. 

Rldent  (ri'dent),  a.  [L  rideus,  ppr.  of  ridso, 
to  laugh.]  Smiling  broadly;  grinning.  '  A 
smile  so  wide  and  steady,  so  exceedingly 
rident  indeed  as  almost  to  be  ridiculous.' 
Thackeray. 

RldlCUlOBltyCri-dik'QIos'M-UXti.  Some- 
thing to  raise  a  laugh;  a  joke;  a  comicality. 
'  Your  pleasantries,  your  pretty  sa>lngs,  and 
all  your  ridieuloeities.'    BaUey. 

Rlgesoent  (ri-jesentX  a.  [L  rige$een9,  ppr. 
oirigeico,  from  rigeo,  to  be  stiff.  ]  Becommg 
stiff,  rigid,  or  unpliant 

Ring  (ring),  v.t  in  the  manege,  to  exercise 
by  causing  to  run  round  in  a  ring  while  being 
held  by  a  long  rein;  to  lunge.  Mi$i  fidge- 
worth. 

Ring,  n.   [add.]  The  ring-finger.   B.Jonaon. 

Rlnff-master  (rlng^mas-t^rX  n.  One  who  has 
charge  of  the  performances  in  a  circus  ring. 

Riposte  (r6-postX  n.  [Fr..  from  It  ripoeta.] 
In  fenciaig,  the  thrust  or  blow  with  which 
one  follows  up  a  successful  parry;  hence,  a 
smart  replv  or  repartee. 

Road-worthy  (rdd'w«r-THi).  a.  Fit  for  the 
road;  likely  to  go  well:  skilfully  finished. 
'  Probably  a  workmanlike  road-worthy  con- 
stitution enough.'    Carlyle. 

RobCL  n.  [Add.] —The  robe,  or  the  lof^  robe, 
the  legal  profession ;  as.  gentlemen  6t  the 
long  robe.  *  The  liberal  and  learned  profes- 
sion of  the  long  robe.'    Henry  Brooke. 

Rofta,  Roffla  (rd'fl-a.  rofiaX  n.  The  com- 
mercial name  for  the  leaves  and  fibres  of 
palms  of  the  genus  Raphia.  They  are  used 
for  hats,  mats,  ropes,  Ac 

Rookie  (rb'kl).  v.t.  To  rout  or  rummage 
about ;  to  poke  al>out  with  the  nose  like  a 
pig.    [Provincial  English.] 

Whatll  they  say  to  me  if  I  go  a  routing  and  rook- 
ling^  in  their  arains  like  an  old  sow  by  the  wayvdef 

KtnftUy. 

Rookler  ( rdk '  l«r  X  n.  One  who  goes  rook- 
ling  about;  a  pig.  *  High- withered,  furry, 
grizzled,  game •  flavoured  little  rooklen.' 
Kingiley.    [Provincial.] 

Rose,  v.t     [add.]     To  perfume,  as  with 


rosea    '  A  roeed  breath  from  lipa  roaie  jko- 
ceedlng.*    Sir  P.  Sydney. 

It  shall  be  all  my  study  for  one  hour 

To  rose  and  lavender  my  horsiness 

Before  I  dare  to  glance  upon  yotir  Grace.  Tent^yMm. 

Rose-monlding  (rte'mdld-ingX  n.  In  arek. 
a  kind  of  Norman  moulding  ornamented 
with  roses  or  rosettea 

Rose -pink  (rdz'pingkX  a.  Of  a  rosy-pink 
colour  or  hue;  roseate;  having  a  delicate 
bloom;  hence,  very  delicate;  affectedly 
fine;  sentimental  *  Rou-pink  piety.* 
Kingiley. 

RoutUll  (ront'lshX  a.  Characterised  bv 
routing;  clamorous;  disorderly.  'A  routUk 
assembly  of  sorry  citizens.'    Roger  Sortk. 

Rowletf  (rottlet).  n.  [Fr.  rouUtU.^  A  small 
wheel    Roger  North. 

Royalise  (roi'al-lzX  v.i  To  exerdse  kingly 
power;  to  near  roval  sway.  *  If  long  be  low 
to  rule  and  royaltze.'    Sylvester. 

ROTSterous  (rol'st^-usX  a.  Roistering; 
rolsterly;  revelling;  drunken  or  riotona 
*  The  roysteroiw  young  doss;  carolling,  bowl- 
ins,  breaking  the  Lord  Abbot's  sleep.'  Car- 

Rubilett  (rO'bi-letX  n,     A  UtUe  raby. 

Herriek. 
Rudde  (rnklX  «&.    A  rattling  noise  tn  the 

throat   seemuff   to   indicate   anffooatloo. 

[Scotch]     See  DBATH-RDOKLB. 

Ruckling  (  ruk '  ling  X  a.    Having  a  mckla ; 

making  a  rattling  noise.    'The  deep  ruek- 

ling  groans  of  the  patient*    Sir  W.  Soott. 

[Scotch] 
Rue-bai«ain(rO'bilr-gin),  n.    A  forfeit  peld 

for  withdrawing  from  a  bargain. 

He  said  it  would  cost  him  a  guinea  of  rwf  Jw»y»iw 
to  the  man  who  had  bought  his  pony  before  he  could 
get  it  back  again.  Sir  H^.  St»«L 

RnfWanage  (ruf'i-an-iJX  n.  The  sUte  of 
being  a  ruffian;  rascaldom;  mfllani  ooUsc* 
Uvelv. 

Rufus  never  moved  nalets  escorted  by  the  vilest 
rt^ffianage.  Sir  F.  Pnlgrmv*. 

Rnlelessness  (r5Fles-nes),  n.    The  state  or 

quality  of  being  ruleless  or  without  law. 

'  RxMUMtmem,  or  want  of  rulea '    A  ead^my 
Runil^te  (run'a>g&tX  a.    Wandering  f  ronj 

place  to  place;  vagabond.    CarlyU. 
Roneoraft  (rOn'kraftX  n.     Knowledge  of 

runes;  skill  In  deciphering  runic  charactera. 

'Modem Swedish runeor^t'   ArckoboUgim, 

isn. 

Runn  (mnX  n.    In  India,  a  waste  or  deaart; 

as,  the  Runn  of  Cutch.    Written  also  Ran. 
RonolOClst  (r6-noro-jistX  n.     One  versed 

in  runology;  a  student  of  runic  remains. 

'  The  advanced  school  of  Scandinavian  runal- 

ogiets.'    AthencBum. 
Runology  (rO-nol'o-jiX  n.     The  study  of 

runea. 
Of  late,  howerer.  great  progrets  has  been  made  in 

runotogy.  Arth^otogiM,  tSyt. 

Rnridecanal  (rtt-ri-d6luui-aix  a.  [L.  nw, 
ruriM,  the  country,  and  dieeanue.  See  DiAii.  j 
Of  or  belonging  to  a  rural  dean  oi  niral 
deanery. 

Ruthenlan  (rO-thi'ni-anX  ti.  Sane  as 
Ruaaniak. 

Rype<dc  (ri'pekX  n.  A  pole  used  to  moor  a 
punt  while  fishing  or  the  like. 

He  ordered  the  fishermen  to  take  up  the  ryfocMt, 
and  he  Aoatcd  away  down  stream.      H.  Kingttey. 


S. 


Sahre,  v.t  [add.]  To  arm  or  furnish  with 
a  sabre.  '  A  whole  regiment  of  mhrtd 
hussars.'    Henry  Brooke. 

8addle-slok(sad'l-sikXa.  SlckorgaUad 
with  much  or  heavv  riding.    CarlyU. 

BafB^-matOh  (sif 'ti-machX  n.  A  match 
which  will  light  only  on  being  rubbed  on  a 
specially  prepared  friction  suDstanoe.  such 
as  a  roughed  paper  coated  with  phoapihonia 
and  attached  to  the  match-box. 

Saga-man  (sa'ga-manX  n.  A  narrator 
or  chanter  of  sagas,  who  to  the  anciesit 
Scandinavians  was  much  the  same  aa  the 
minstrels  wandering  and  reaidant  of  oar 
remote  forefathers.    Longfellow. 

8ake,n.  [ada.)-/oro<d«aJlrc'«Ma«,fortba 
sake  of  old  tiroes;  for  auld  lang^yne. 

Yet/«r  odd  smke's  sake  she  is  sttU.  dear*. 
The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world.  Kmgsky. 

Bakleh,8akla(Bak1-e,  sak'i-aXn.  A  nodi- 
fication  of  the  Persian  wheel  used  in  Egypt 
for  raising  water  for  irrigation  purpoaeai    U 


Fite,  fir,  fat,  f»ll;       m^  met»  hto;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not  move;     tfibe,  tub,  bull;     oil.  pound;      %  8c  abMne;      y,  8&  fey. 


CUUEABIUTT 


coniiiU  «HenUiU1y  of  *  nrtlial  whgBl  to  I 
uhLctaBATthAnputiuv  AtUchfld  ODproJecl- 
Ibb  ipokflt.  ft  lauond  rvrllcftl  wh^ef  od  th«  | 
UOH  ult  wJUi  ontK  ftod  I  Urga  borl- 
iodUI  uiegsd  wbeel,  which  gun  with 
His  Qthcr  cogged  wheel.     Th*  Ivgi 
vhHl  being  luraad  by  d»d  or  other   . 
dnii(ht  inlmalt  puU  ta  moUoa  the    < 


blll-tiX  n.    8*i]i«  u 

}  (Hl-a-mS'- 
[L  Salomim, 


prepired  tmm  ulcp:  ptvdDcini  or  nuking 
»  preparfttlun  ot  ulep,  'Saupian  eoflee- 
hoiim.'    C.  Lamb. 

iUt,n.  Iidd.)— Tituteiu'f u^tobecome 
nntted  \ij  mtred  bondg  ol  bolplUllCj' :  ■ 
phrug  boriDHBd  trom  Ar»b  noUoni. 

—To  put,  oul.  or  ton  (Oil  en  tAi  lait  <iA  B 

chlldrenlifttlag  b«*D  told  from  boU7  utt' 
qnlty  Uu[  the/  cu  ulcb  bird*  bj  putting 


(oUi.  pL  o[  (odls,  ■  coin  neu-l/equlTilenl  to 
■  hftUpenny.]    «  penny.     ISluig) 

blntton,  n.  [sdd.l— SnJKriwn  Amu,  ■ 
•odaty  orginUed  far  the  rellgioiu  rerlTil 
of  Uie  miBtei,  uid  haftng  Iti  proceedliigt 
conducted  by  genentl*,  tnftjon,  captalni. 

^ecte  also  being  chmimcterlxed  by  mllitur 

Balntimiirt  (ui-vi'ibon-iii). 


muTeBl^ti^ 

nAnny. 

thropy;  bene- 

<f  ten  applied  to  *  pUcs  when 

B  Up-room;  ■ 

es^^ 

rr.ra 

(ubi-ipel),  n.     [Fr.  Biu,  wlth- 
[pprl.  ftppenl  ]    A  per»on  from 

{iip1d-le«X  0.    lA  bftdly  formed 

wonl )  Wigiont  tute,  mtoht,  or  reUih: 
Imlpld.  -Kipectlng  lome  HTOurr  men. 
""*  ~~  '-"  It  quite  iMtalest  end  lapid- 


lleihy  cotyledon,  u  that  of  the  b 
flamwpeim  (HT'UUpArm),  a.    [Oi 


IBTtot,  Bfmb,  and  tperm 
Sareodtm. 

Supp.l   A  word  (ormerl 
■  thmt.  mncb  In  the 


BbUTO  (ibir'rO),  n 


I),  n.  The  quality  of 
ooth  and  glouy;  ■  (oft 
toluUn    'Tbeimooth 

il.  Bblirl{iMr'ri).  |It.l 


■  -  icalp 


BCklplaM  (•kftlp'lia).  0.     Without 

'  '■''—  • '  '•'1  talpttu  ikulL'    Kamlet. 

r  (.kap'ul-iman*!),  ».     [L. 

a.}     Same  aa  QmopiaUvoopj/ 

_  (tiertlo-ir).  n.    One  who  or 
uint  wuimi  ttlgbteni  Birmen. 

ScuirinM  (iklr'plDi},  n.  pL   [Fr  ucurrniu] 
An  rnatnunenl  of  tortnn  reHmbllng  the 


8c«I7(Uk'rl).a  SubJecttoaKan.alanned 
tilgblenedi  acared.   [CoUuq.  United  Statei. 

!ptre.      'I^rgB  i 
love.  Ktptrai  eud  telL'    Sipin^rne. 

ScaptiT  ("ep'tri),  a.  Bearing  a  artpire; 
aceptred ;  royal.  '  Hli  hlgbneia  Ludolph'a 
•Mvlry  liand.'    Jfwtt. 

acUucutlUB  (>hli-o«rnB-tb<),  n.  ]>t  [Or. 
tchUA,  to  cleave,  end  ^notAet,  Jaw-bona.] 
A  aub-order  of  earlnate  blrdi,  propond  by 
Huiley  to  Include  the  OallUue,  Qrallia.  and 

SahOlAT.n.  (add.l-'&AoIar'iniale.tQcAca. 
a  ilmple  Diode  o(  cbeckmate.  trequently 
prftctlaedontneiperleiicedplayen.  In  which 
the  (killed  plaier'i  qgeen.  lUpported  by  a 
blahop,  males  Uietyro'i  kine  Inlqurmuvet. 
'A  ibiiple  trip,  ftkln  to  Kliilar'i  malt  at 
cheaa'    H  Eing^. 

SooiullTBlllom  laknan'drel  dum).  n.  The 
vharacter,  hablta,  or  practice!  of  ■  Koun- 
drel:  the  community  of  aconndnla;  icnun- 
drel*  coUectlTcly.  -Hlgh-boni  eonuHdnf- 
dam.'    Pnuda. 


.  v.i.  Tn  write.  'Dolniino- 
.u,„H»..,.,,.bleand<a«<.'  MiaBurntv. 
iorlTWl  (>kriv'n),  e  (.  and  i.    To  write  In  a 

erLKf  up  to  ten  akinior  pftrebmeDtT  Jtaotr 
Svrlk.    •  Tira  or  three  boun'  hard  Mrisni- 
ing.'    Mia  EdgmnrlK. 
fcrymBt  (akrlni).  v.i.    [Fr.  tiicfim*r.\    To 
fence.     'Some  new-faogled  rnnch  deTJI'a 


point  ■    Kiat^v. 

BcaniMTfikun'^ki'.e,  To  aSect  with  loath- 
lng,dli)nut,urnauaBa:to>atlate.  ■Sam- 
TwrAf  wl'awecta.'  Kiagiliy.  [acotch,] 
SontUr  (akut'«r).  n.  a  fcaaljf,  nolay. 
Bbartnin;aai;utlle:iicainper.  'Afcul- 
ttr  downitalta.'     B.  BrmU.     IFnvlu- 

8cytA»-«rliet  (alTH'whet),  n.    A  name 
given  In  (he  United  SUtia  to  the  binl 

from  the  iliarp  metallic  ling  of  Ita  DOW. 
J.  B,  tomU. 

SCft-iaUnd  (li'Mftnd).  a.    A  temi  ap- 
plied to  a  Sne  long-iupUd  variety  of 

ol  SoDlh  Carolina  and  Oeotgla. 
Baa-niTgaaii  (ifati-Jun),  ii.    Same  aa 

Suivtan-JUh. 
gscrat,  n.     [add.]    A  light  flexible  ooat 

outer  gatmenta.     Sir  W.  Salt. 
Segment  (aag'ment).  t.t.    To  aepante 
«^.    e         aegmeu    ,aB.aKe 

Balnnamatrr  (da  mom'et-ri),  >■.    Tlie  mo- 

earthquaken.  ftc. :  the  art  or  practice  of 

SaUtSar  (ae-lik'tltr),  n!     The  awoid-hearvr 
of  ft  Tuikleb  cblet 


BempitiT-woTk  (aemp'n 
Needle-work:  lewlng.  Hem 
BenM-TbyUim  (■eni'rithDi).  i 


fftlUng  tbrougb  the  panllel.  aatlLbetTc  or 
otherwlae  balanced  membert  of  each  verier 
panllellam.     Fn/.  W.  B.  Smith. 


./aeu.  to  make]    Ptodnclng 

•muLiuiii  mulBo.     BvxirJ/. 
ftenaUloatarT  (aen-iiri-ka-to-ri),  a.    Benai- 

fftoleni;  tcnilflc.     Uvtity. 
Samlgenoiu  (aenalje-uui).  a.     [L.  atiuu. 

Orlgtaatlng  or  canalng  aeuaatlon.  'I'he 
■enaitlve  aubjecl,  the  Hmviwiu  ob]ect.' 

teimOIier  (a«r^on-tr),  n.    Bftme  fta  Ser- 
moniitr.    Tkatktray. 
geipailtllllvi  (a«r-pen-tln'l-an],  n,    Hame 

BMqolbtUle  (lealwI-bljUiX  a.  [L  wa^rl. 
ona  and  a  half,  and  (ana,  abaae.]  In  chetn. 
ft  term  epnlled  to  a  aiilt  «iD(al_nlng  ooe  and 

lalent  ot  add. 


julpedall 
FilzedimTi'a'aU" 


BeweUel  (ae-werd).  n.    [Indian  uinie.)    A 

nlth  thoee  ot  the  iqulrrel  tanilly  and  the 
pnltlc-dog.  It  it  remarkable  fur  Ita  rout- 
leu  niolin.    Itlaalnuitheilieofsmuik- 

SlUlbbr-Cmiteel(>bah-|.Jen-Ul"),a.  Betftln- 
nntlllty;  aping  geutlUtf  but  reiJly  ibftbliy. 
ailEke-tMg  (ahU'beg),  n.     A  large-riMd 

an&wl-inlttCMt  (•tagl-wiatkAt),  n    a 

Eittem  like  a  ihawl. 
MTbOC  (ihet^ng),  » 

nounced  ea  If  written  Anrvf  at  aAdrran 
■  To  talk  of  thtarkogt  and  ewea  to  mm 
who  bftbltnally  aaid  ahftrragt  ftnd  yowee.' 
Qtnrgt  BlioL 

"--"• [ftdd.l    A  parting  or  branch- 

:wo  road*:  the  angle  or  plai  e 
ida  meet.     '  That  aAaUlii;  ot 
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Bheep,  n.  [add.]  Leather  prepared  from 
aheep-8kin ;  as»  a  book  bound  in  iheep  or  in 
hh\t-»heep. 

Shell,  n.  [add.]  The  aemlcircnlar  hilt  which 
protected  part  of  the  hand  in  some  forms 
of  rapiers.    Tfuiekeray. 

Sherlat  (sher'i-at),  n.  The  aacred  or  rather 
civil-reliKious  law  of  Turkey,  which  is  foun- 
ded on  the  Koran,  the  Sunna  or  tradition, 
the  commentaries  of  the  first  four  caliphs, 
&c. 

The  Ulema  declared  that  the  Suhan  ruled  the 
empire  as  Caliph,  that  he  was  bound  by  the  skeriat, 
or  sacred  law.  .  .  .  Ciiril  law  can  never  take  the 
place  of  the  shtriat,  and  the  enuincipation  of  the 
Chri:>ti4n  subjects  of  the  Porte  is  an  imposstbility. 

CvnUmf.  Rev. 

Shovel,  n   [add.]    Same  as  SAooei-Aat 

She  was  a  good  woman  of  business,  and  roanaeed 
the  hat  shop  lor  nine  jrears.  .  .  .  My  uncle  the  bishop  ^ 
had  his  shovrls  there.  Thackeray. 

Shrew-struok  (shrd'stmkX  a.  Poisoned  or 
otherwise  harmed  by  what  was  formerly 
believed  to  be  the  venomous  bite  or  contact 
of  a  shrew-mouse.    Kingiley. 

Shutter  (shuf  6r).  v.t.  TO  provide,  protect, 
or  cover  over  with  a  shutter  or  shutters. 

The  school-house  windows  were  all  shititered  up. 

T.  Httghes. 

Side-slip  (sfd'slip).  n.  1.  An  illegitimate 
child.  *  This  gidetlip  of  a  son  that  he  kept 
in  the  dark.'  Oeorge  Eliot— Z  A  division 
at  the  side  of  the  stage  of  a  theatre,  where 
the  scenery  is  slipped  off  and  on.  See  Slips 
in  Supp. 

Sif htsman,  n.  [add.]  tone  who  points  out 
the  sights  or  objects  of  interest  of  a  place; 
a  guide.     Evelyn. 

SUo  (8106). »».    See  Enstlaok  in  Supp. 

Simple,  't.  Used  in  the  plural  in  the  old 
phrase,  to  cut /or  the  timples  =  to  perform 
an  operation  for  the  cure  of  silliness  or 
foolishness. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Neverout.  yon  should  be  cut /or  the 
Sim f  Us  this  morning.  Sivi/t. 

Simulacrum (sim-A-la'krumX >>.  [L]  That 
which  is  made  like,  or  formed  in  the  like- 
ness of  any  object;  an  image;  a  form;  hence, 
a  mere  resemblance  as  opposed  to  reality. 
Thackeray. 

lUniT*  V*  [add.]— 7V>  nng tmaU,  to  adopt  a 
humble  tone;  to  assume  tiie  demeanour  of 
a  conquered,  inferior,  or  timid  person ;  to 
play  a  very  subordinate  or  insignihcant  part. 

1  must  myself  sing^  stHmit  in  her  company. 

Richmrds»H. 

Sinir-SOng  (sing'song),  v.  i  To  chant  or  sing 
in  a  monotonous  voice;  hence,  to  compose 
monotonous,  dreary  poetry.  *  You  ait  «wi^- 
iorttfiiig  here.'    Tewiyton, 

Sit,  v.l  [add.]  — To  gU  und^r,  to  attend 
church  for  the  purpose  of  hearing ;  to  be  a 
member  of  the  congregation  of. 

There  would  then  also  appear  in  pulpits  other 
visages  .  .  .  than  what  we  now  sit  unuer.     MUtan. 

The  household  marched  away  in  separate  couples 
.  .  .  each  to  sit  nnder  his  or  her  favourite  minister. 

Thatkeray. 

Skeary  (skd'riX  a.  Alarmed;  frightened; 
scarea;  scary.    [Provincial] 

It  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at  that  amid  such  a  place 
as  this  for  the  first  time  visited,  the  horses  were  a 
little  sktary.  R.  D.  Blackm«re. 

Skein  (8k6n),  n.  A  sportman's  term  applied 
strictly  to  a  flock  or  collection  of  wild 
geese  wlien  on  the  wing,  and  also  sometimes 
loosely  to  wild  ducks. 

The  cur  ran  into  them  as  a  fakoo  does  into  a  skein 
of  du  c  k  s.  Kingsley. 

Skeltering (skemring), a.  Hurrying;  driv- 
ing: rushing.  '  The  long  dry  ikeltering  wind 
of  March.'    R  D.  Blaekmore. 

Skimpingly(skimp'in(;  li).  adv.  In  a  skimp- 
ing, nlggardlv,  insufficient  manner;  parsi- 
moniously; illiberally.    Lord  Lytton. 

Skip,  n.  [add.  ]  A  place  skipped  over;  espe- 
ciuTly.  a  dry,  uninteresting  passage  or  por- 
tion of  a  book  passed  intentionally  over  in 
reading.     [Colloii.] 

No  n>dn  who  h.tt  written  so  much  Is  so  seldom  tire- 
s-Mne.  In  his  booki  there  are  scarcely  any  of  those 
Postages  which  in  our  school  days  we  used  to  call 
ski/  Maemuiay.       \ 

Skip  (skip),  n.  In  the  games  of  bowls  and 
curling,  an  experienced  player  chosen  by 
each  of  the  rival  parties  or  sides  as  their 
leader,  director,  or  captain,  and  who  usually 
pUys  the  last  bowl  or  stone  which  his  team 
has  to  play.  , 

Skyless  (skUes).  a.  Without  sky;  cloudy; 
dark;  thick.  '  A  soulless,  ikyUu,  catarrhal 
day.'    King  f  ley.  i 

Sky-parlour  (tkrpilr-l«r).  n.    The  room  ' 
next  the  sky,  or  at  the  top  of  a  building ; 
henre.  an  nttic.    Dickem.    [Humorous.]       < 


Skyscape  (skl'sk&p),  n.  rOn  type  of  land- 
toape.]  A  view  of  the  sky;  a  part  of  the 
sky  within  the  range  of  vision,  or  a  picture 
or  representation  of  snch  a  put. 

We  look  upon  the  rererse  side  of  the  skyscape. 

R.  A.  Procter. 

Slap-baxuf  (slap'bangX  n.  A  low  eating- 
house.    [Slang] 

They  lived  in  the  same  street . . .  dined  at  the  same 
stap-^Hg  every  day.  Dickens. 

Sleek  <sl6k).  v.L  To  move  in  a  smooth  man- 
ner; to  glide;  to  sweep.  'As  the  racks  came 
Peeking  on.'    L.  Hunt    [Rare.] 

Sleeken  (sldk'n).  v.t  To  make  imooth,aoft, 
or  gentle;  to  sleek.    [Rare.] 

And  all  voices  that  address  her 

Soften.  sUektH  every  word.     E.  B.  Browning. 

Slips  (slips),  n.  pi.  That  part  of  a  theatre 
at  the  sides  of  Uie  stage  where  the  wooden 
scenes  are  slipped  on  and  off.  and  where  the 
players  may  stand  before  appearing  on  the 
scene.    Diikens. 

Slip -sloppy  (slip'slop-i).  a.  Slushy;  wet; 
muddy.  '  A  alip-glopvy  day.'  R.  H.  Barhanu 

Slop-dash  (slop'dashji.  n.  Weak,  cold  tea. 
or  other  inferior  trashy  beverage;  slip-slop. 

Does  he  expect  tea  can  be  keeping  hot  for  bim  to 
of  timef    He  shall  have  nothing  but  x/i/- 

Afiss  Ettgewcrth. 


the  end 
dash. 

Slued (sl&d).a.  Intoxicated; drunk.  [Slang.] 

He  came  into  our  place  at  night  to  take  her  home ; 
rather  slued,  but  not  much.  Dickens. 

Slughom  (slug^om).  n.    Same  as  SUtgan. 
Small-beer,  [add.]— To  thimk  nnall  beer  of, 

to  have  a  low  opinion  of ;  to  hold  in  slight 

esteem. 

She  thinks  smaU  beer  4^  painters.  J.  J.— weU.  well, 
we  don't  thittk  small  beer  ^  ourselves,  my  noble 
friend.  Thackeray. 

Smell-trap  (smertrapX  n.  A  drain-trap;  a 
stink-trap.    Kitweley.    See  Draim-trap. 

Smithereens,  Cunithers  (smiTH'6r-€n2. 
Bmlia'^Tz\n.pl.  Small  fragments.  'Knocked 
heaps  of  things  to  smithereenM.'   W.  Black. 

*  Smash  the  bottle  to  mnithen.'    Tennyion, 
[Provincial  or  colloq.] 

Snaffling-lay  (snaning-l&).  n.  The  practice 

of  highwav-robbery.    Fielding.    [Slang.] 
Snick  (snik),  v.t    [See  the  noun.]    To  cut ; 

to  clip.     *  Snicking  the  comer  of  her  foot 

off  with  nurse's  scissors.'    H.  Kingeley. 
Snippetiness  (snip'et-i-nesX  n.    The  state 

or  quality  of  being  snippety  or  fragmentary. 

Spectator  newepaper. 
Snowbreak  (snd^br&kX  ti.    A  melting  of 

snow;  a  thaw.     Carlyle. 
Snubbish  (snub'ish).  a.    Tending  to  snub, 

check,  or  repress. 

Spirit  of  Kant,  have  we  not  had  eaough 
To  make  reUgiou  sad.  and  sour,  and  snubbish  f 

Nood. 

Snubb7  (snub'i).  a.  Short  or  flat  *Snubby 
nosea      Thackeray. 

Snuffier,  n.  [add.]  One  who  makes  a  pre- 
tentious assumption  of  religion;  a  religious 
canter. 

You  know  I  never  was  a  snt^er;  but  this  sort  of 
life  makes  one  serious,  if  one  has  any  reverence  at 
all  in  one.  T.  Hughes. 

Soda-felspar  (sd-da-feFspirXn.  SeeOLrao- 

OLASB. 

SoUar,  n.  radd.]  Inarch,  an  elevated  cham- 
ber in  a  church  from  which  to  watch  the 
lamps  burning  before  the  altars.  Bney.  Brit. 

Sollevate  t  (sorie-vatX  v.t  Same  as  Suite- 
vate.  *To  .  .  .  soUevate  the  mob.'  Jtoger 
JSorth, 

Somniatory  (som'ni-a-to-riX  «.  [L-  tom- 
nium,  a  dream.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  dreams 
or  dreaming:  relating  to  or  producing 
dreams;  somniative.  *  Somniatory  exercita- 
tions.'  Urquhart.  'Somniatory  vaticina- 
tions and  predictions.'    Southey. 

SomniTOlency  (som-ni v'o-len-  si ).  n.  [L.  iom- 
nuM,  sleep,  and  volo,  to  wish.]  Something 
to  induce  sleep;  a  soporific    [Rare.] 

These  somnrvo/enaet  (I  hate  the  word  opiates  on 
this  occa^on)  have  turned  her  head.      Richardson. 

Sonnetiie  (son'et-Iz),  v.  t  To  make  the  sub- 
ject of  a  sonnet;  to  celebrate  in  a  sonnet 

Now  could  I  sennetise  thy  piteous  pln^ht. 

Southey. 

SoothingneSB  (sOrn^ing-nes).  n.    The  state 

or  quality  of  being  soothing.  J.  R.  LowelL 
SorabiaXL  Serbian  (so-rabian,  soi^i-an), 

n.    The  languai;e  of  the  Wends;  Wendic: 

used  also  adjectively. 
Sow-drunk  (sou'dmngk),  a.    Drunk  as  a 

sow;  beastly  drunk.    Tenny$on. 
Spalpeen  (spal'p«oX  n.    An  Irish  term  of 

contempt  or  of  very  slight  commiseration. 

•  The  poor  spalpeen  of  a  priest '  Kingsley. 
SpasmodiSt  (spaz'mod-istX  n.  A  spasmodic 

person;  one  whose  work  is  of  a  spasmodic 


character,  or  marked   by  an  overstrained 

and  imnatural  style.    Ptte. 
Spectrallty  (spek-trari-tiX  ti.    Something 

of  a  spectral  or  ghastly  nature.     '  Nothing 

but  ghastly  speetralitist  prowling  round 

him.'   Carlyle. 
SpellaUe  (spera-blX  a.    Capable  of  betofc 

spelt  or  formed  by  letters.    '  Eurc^iM  in  all 

ito«peUaMe  dialects.'    CariyU. 
Spiiucate  (n)ifli-katX  v.  f .  l.  To  confound ;  to 

dismay;  to  beat  severely.    HaUiwelL    [l*nv 

vindal  English.]— 2.  To  stifle;  to  suffocate; 

to  kill      'Scrag   Jane  while  I  sp^iMte 

Johnny.'    it  H.  Barham.    [SUng] 
Spiflioation  (spif-lik&'shonX  n.    The  act  of 

spiflicating  or  state  of  behng  spifllcated 

[Slang.] 

Whose  blood  he  vowed  to  drink— the  Oriental  farm 
of  threatening  sptjtication.  R.  F.  Burum. 

Spindle -bead  (spin'dlbMX  n.  See  JUet 
and  bead,  under  RXBL.  Supp. 

Spineless  (spinlesX  a.  Having  no  spine,  or 
apparently  without  a  spine;  limp:  flexible. 
'A  whole  family  of  Sprites,  consisting  of  a 
remarkably  stout  father  and  three  »pinsUi§ 
sons.'    Dickens. 

Spinstress  (spin'stresX  n.  A  woman  who 
spins  or  whose  occupation  is  to  spin;  a  ipin- 
ster.  '  The  good  Grecian  spinstrtas  (Pbii»> 
lopeX'    Tom  Brown. 

Spits-dog  (spiU'dogX  n.  [O  tpiU,  pointwL) 
A  small  variety  of  the  Pomeranian  doe. 
which  has  become  a  favourite  lapdog.  It 
has  short  and  erect  ears,  a  pointed  muzxle. 
a  curved  bushy  tail,  and  long  hair,  osually 
white.  It  is  a  handsome  animal,  brisk  in 
its  movements,  ouick  of  apprehension,  but 
somewhat  snappish. 

Split-new  (split'nfl).  a.  (^lite  new ;  bran- 
new;  span-new.  '  A  split-new  democratloftl 
system.'    A>.  Saae.    [Scotch] 

Spoon-net  (spbn'netX  u.  A  form  of  angler 'a 
landing-net.    Kingsley. 

Spoony  (spbn'iX    n.     Same  as   ^>ootuy. 
*  Like  any  other  spoony.'   Charlotte  Bromte 
[Slang.] 

Springe  (tprinJX  a.  Active;  nimble;  brlak; 
agile.    [Provincial  English.] 

The  squired  pretty  *P^^i**g*%  considering  his  weiglM. 

George  Eiut, 

Spruoiiy  (sprtts'i-flX  v.l.  To  make  snmoe 
or  trim;  to  make  brisk,  bright,  or  lively;  to 
smarten.    Cotton. 

Sauab.  a.  [add.]  Short  and  dry;  tui; 
aorupt;  curt 

We  have  returned  a  sfumk  answer,  retorting  tbe 
infraction  of  treaties.  H.  Watfoto. 

Squad  (skwodX  «&.  1.  Soft  slimy  mad 
[Provincial  English.]  — 2.  In  Cornwall,  a 
miner's  term  for  luoae  ore  of  tin  mixed  with 
earth. 

Squall  (ekwilX  v.i.  To  throw  sticks  at  a 
cock;  a  barbarotu  sport  formerly  practised 
on  Shrove  Tuesday.  Southey.  [Provincial 
English.] 

Sqtureage  (skwlr'ij).n.  The  untitled  landed 
gentry;  the  squires  of  a  country  taken  col- 
lectively. '  The  English  Peerage  and  Squtrs- 
age.'    De  Morgan. 

Squlrelet  (skwir^etx  n.  A  petty  iqairv:  a 
squireling.  Carlyle.  '  That  class  of  f^uirr- 
lets  .  .  .  of  which  Devonshire  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  was  very  full'    Eraser's  Mag. 

Squirrel -shrew  (skwir'rel-hhrOX  n.  An 
animal  of  the  geniu  Tupaia;  a  banxriag. 
See  TuPAlA. 

Stax  (stagX  V.  t  To  follow  warily,  as  a  deer- 
stalker does  a  deer;  to  dog  or  watch.  [Slang  1 

You've  been  .rfti;e;r<'V  t^  Kcatleman  and  me  awl 
listening,  luve  yon  7  //.  Ktrngtley. 

Stag,  n.  [add.]    A  young  cock  trained  for 

cock-fighting. 
Stagejmess  (stAj'i-nes).  n.    The  chai»ct«r 

or  quality  of  being  stagey;  theatricality. 

Written  also  Staginess. 
Stark  (stlrkX  vt    To  make  stark,  stiff,  or 

rigid,  as  in  death. 

Arise,  if  horror  have  net  started  yonr  Hnbt. 

.Sir  H.  Taytom. 

Starken  (stttr^nX  v- 1  To  make  unb«>ndli« 
or  inflexible;  to  stiffen;  to  make  obstinateL 
Sir  a.  Taylor. 

Star-moulding (stAr'mdldingX n.  Inordt 


Star-moulding.  Romsey  Church,  Kanipdiire. 

a  Norman  monlding  ornamented  with  rajrad 
or  pointed  figures  representing  stam 


f&te,  fa.",  fat,  fgU;       mk,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin:      ndte.  not,  move;       tiibe,  tub,  bull;       ofl,  pound;       ii,  Sc  abune:     f,  Sc  U$. 


lUll'brfi-IllnB).  n.    ThaLtul- 


tor  ■  client,  buyi  or  hIIi  itocki  or  ihin 
ud  ti  pllil  by  cDmmluloa. 
Btodsr  (lUxl'JI].  a.     Cnide  ud  liid(peitlbl> 
cnnimed   toselhM-  rougUy,     (CnUaq.  i 


to  itall  Jd  luud:  to  mln.  [CgJIuq  or  iting. 
Tlier'U  .  .  r  tw  lUSft'i  till  the  da*  ar  JiHtfATAi 
tban  4it  t4ci  la  the  L«t«n  Iwenly  r«i  ^p- 

Stone-JtlC  (•Un'Jas).  ».    A  prlKn;  a  J^L 


w  Jta.    ISli 


A  pillar.  Quar(u-SI 
101  of  BilnlBff  <^a■].  wli 
ont  In  puTftlTel  ipftcn. 


o(  (he  HUn.     CsllAd  U 

BtndMltry  riCfl'dBnt-rl),  n.  Student*  ool- 
iBcUvelji  >  bodir  of  itudente.     Kingiltf. 

Btmapy {Munip U  1  Monov.  'FoMerfonl 
the  tlump)).'  Ditteat.  'Down  wltb  the 
(liiin;iV.'     KinfftUt-     (SUag.)     Set  undsr 

Sbls^  H.  (■•Id.)  A  itiletto.  firmniiv, 
BnMnllOllTlrt  (mb-«n'tl-krT>t),  n.  A  per- 
•un  or  power  putiallruiUgoiilillc  to  Chrlil: 

oei^^"if  a4*  io  breed  In?  "mtofi^'  * 
"   "  "       "  Wuth'j.iiTnblmhillghtlr- 


BnMeiTMtrlai  (i>i 


iTnuir      '  Tliii  iMbUmttriai'  ooim 
Tom  firewn. 
SnMllliaT  (lub-UI-li'tr),  n.     One  who  . 

hnir-aphtter     '  A  nibtiiiur  Kt)A  invetitc 


if;  aiding,  lupportlng. 


^tor'dii 


Bninnwrir  i 


I  fiiio'dtr-mflnt).  n.    The  lUi 
led  OT  MpiHtad;  ispuvtlon. 


BupaTlomaia  (• 

MiaBurmy. 
™8iler  «■■  raj 


;iliruit(ifl->ur'i 
m.  ]    WhuperlDg 


tab  iiid  lubbuil.'    SmoOttl. 

.iwotfin).  n-pf,     Ao  oW  luune 

'  lor  certain  cardi  nt  wblil  by  which  Uie 

—Whit*  and  neniitri,  a  partlcnlw  Idtdi  of 
whlit  lornwrl)'  played. 


ch,  cAbId;      6h,  Sc  I< 


Swaw.e.i    (add.Hrow 


wnrid;  (welUooUKUisI;. 

loo.  orhumoHiui.] 
awimniKbla  (■wlm'a-bl).  a.  Capable  ol . 

iwiira.     ■!   .   .   .   awani  ererjtlUng  tiBint- 

vuMt:    M   W.  Samot. 
BwludlNT  (iwin'dlJr-IX  ■L    Thfl  aeU  or 

SwlMry (awtn'Ai-1). II.  'Apiace whsreiwinc 
are  kept;  a  plggeiy;  alio,  a  flock  of  iwlne 
IntaablUiig  luch  a  plinu  'And  Windeor 
Park  K  glorloiu  made  a  laintry. '  Dr.  Wot- 
eoC  'Tlie  (DLghtenad  public  ooe  huge 
Oadannea'  twiniry.'    CurlyU, 

Bward(i£id}.>.l.  To aliika or  alaab  with  a 
Bwurd     Tiniiumi. 

Bword-gUck  (lArd'itlkX  n.  A  walUna-itlck 
in  which  la  caitoalod  a  iwnrd  or  rapier. 

Brllablu  (lillab-li).  B  [.  To  fonu  or  divide 
bito  tyllablai  to  erllaldly. 


T. 

Illl-aiUI.  ».  I»d4J  pi.  loloHotcomnp*- 
rated  From  grain  of  a  luparlor  quality. 
Bread  mado  0' taii-truit'    worn  Bliitl. 

OnlLt-ln'M),  n.    An  eiprea- 
troa  the  broken  EnglUh  o[ 


ffi.-.;™",'. 


Vapoleon,  the  ( 
( tam-boni  X  " 


lUipt. 

L  lurklih 


Tumrltai'arX  iL    Sume  n  Tutth-iiU. 
T»T«ni-tok«i{laT'eni-ifl-kn).  n  A  coin  ot 


clEy  ol  legU  (mallei 


.wrng  to  the  loar- 

TuKls  (te'gl),  11.  [Perhapa  akin  to  nu or 
looKe.)  Aholet:aaeleTa(nr;allft.  iDchaa 
ia  lucd  for  rai^ng  or  lowering  goodi  or 
penona  from  flat  to  flat  In  lai^  eatabiiah- 
raenti.     [N'orlh  of  England  i 

Telloilftnflel-m'ri-aDl.a.  [L.  kllui,  (ellurit, 
the  earth.)    Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 

Quvwtv. 
TeUUTUnttel-IU'ri-an),  n   An  Inhabitant  of 

the  earth.     'Ifar" •'-  — 

K  tar  ahead  of  u 


■ianM.'  Dt  Quinay, 


TntlM(tekat1at),n.  A  ehort 
TlwnlUCAl  (th«T.tlt'l-kalX,a. 


hence,  grouly 
Ihed,   -A  pelt- 


(lom'aa-It),  n.  Oneo 


ahall  ahaolotely  pMHah  in  death;  that  Chrlit 
la  the  Son  of  Ood,  Inheriting  moral  perfec. 

hie  mother; 


tmgDEBTIOHABlLITT 

TUwUlh  (tlng-Kllah),  a.  Having  a  UngUiis 
■euaatlun;  keenly  KoalUvg.  'AUve  and 
tiafftidk,'    Browning. 

Tfr-ynr,!  adt.  [Comp.  lo-day. )  For  the 
preaenlyear;  thityaar,    J.  Wtbi--- 

ft»b«*id»  (tr- "  ""  ■  ■ 


lA  (tn-bek'a-la).  n.  pi  TnbscnlM 

(tnbek'a-ltv    [Dim.  ol  LlroAi.  B  beam.l 

to  t>Aui<iiJ.(a)onaurUiecartllagliiauap]atea 
In  the  embryo  lying  In  front  of  the  para- 

■kuli  ladeveloped.    ib)  A  bar  ol  luppurtlng 
tiaaue  penettatliiE  aoraa  aoltej-  itructure. 
Tntncnlu'  {tra-bak'Q.l«r),  a.    Of,  pertalii- 

TmuiilllUia  (tran'kwil-li),  a.i.  To  become 
baoquil. 

Tna*pOtltln«(truu-pon'Iin),  a.  JL.  (raiu, 
beyonS.  ■ndpeni,  pontu,  bridge.)  eituited 
beyond  the  bridge;  acroia  tba  bndge. 

" <  Innt-tiAi'trX  ".     One  who 

m,  tha  trantpotir  liaa  written 


)  -f^ia.  (tri-abla).  n. 

'     [Skr]    AkindnllH- 

i\     dent;  In  Bind,  aiitiii. 

a   Brahmlnlcal    and 


ered   to   be  In  voii- 

tinual  motlDO  uvri- 

^     the  lace  ol  the  uiii- 

Trio.li  fi«n™e.i.o(    •«"*■    Itltlouodre- 

Sui^b.  fop..  prsMnled  on  (he  end 

of  flagtUIFg  or  etan- 

darda  and  on  iword-icabbarda,  and  alio. 

tope*,  where  II  la  frequBnllj  reprei*nt«d  aa 

grouptolwonlilppErt.  Written  alio  TritKl. 
ftTina.    (add.)    May  be  mors  accuiitcly 

deflned  atony  endocarp,  and  with  the  outer 
portion  of  (he  pericarp  Heehy.  leathery,  or 
Bbroni;  dlttlngutahed  from  the  drupe  l>y 
being  derlvwl  from  an  Inferior  Inateail  or  ti 
ivperior  OTary:  exeiapllfled  Id  tiie  walnut 
Twcb  (chak),  n.     Same  u  Cuch  lu  Supp. 


U. 

tlKlrUog^).'!-  Toniakeugly;todlaagur> 
to  uglify.     'Hia  Tlcea  aU  vjin  him  over 


B€ndabU'    $DUtAey. 
Dnblluftll  (un-blii-fiilX  n.  Infelicltoua;  un. 
happy;  mlHrable.    'That  unbliu/ulcllme.' 

TInt)oJuii*(un-Wd-lng),yppr.    Not anliclpit- 


on  church  dlaclpllno.'    FuUir. 
UncnliJ'  (ung'ktl-ltr).  a.    Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  ancle;  atuDcnlar,     [Uumomua,] 
The  mre  Doa  .  ■^'"J«d  llie  jomj  g.iiilim.ii 


tlnflUBtod  (un-nilet-adX  •>.     Not  bonnd  i 

of  wild  flowen  uiiyUieled,'    CoUridge. 
DnflMbly  (uD-fleab'll),  a,    NotBeihli;  n 
humuTlncDrporeal;  eplrltuaL 

nnpllotod  (nn-pi'lol-ed),  a.  Unguld 
through  dangen  or  dllDcuttiem.  *  Unptiol 
by  principle  or  faith.'    CharlotU  Bronli. 

1Tn<iuuU0[iAtillltT  lun-kwB>l'yun-a-btl 
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or  doubted;  a  certainty.  '  A  grehi  beaven- 
bigb  unqueMtiotialnlUy.'    CartyU. 

Up -keep  (uplcepX  n.  Maintenance  in  a 
•tate  of  efficiency;  tbe  means  by  wbich  any- 
thing is  kept  in  good  order. 

Uptllimder  (up-thun'd6rX  v.i.  To  send  up 
a  loud  tbunder-Ulce  noise.  'Central  fires 
through  nether  seas  upthundering.'  Cole- 
ridge. 

Usnranrt  (Q'zhfl-ra-ri),  a.  Partaking  of  or 
pertaining  to  usury;  usurious.  'Ueurary 
contracts.'    Bp.  HaU, 


V. 


Vaajimar  (vUg'mar).  n.  (TceL  vdg-meri,  lit 
wave-mare.]  A  northern  fish  remarkable  for 
the  extreme  compression  of  the  body,  and 
hence  sometimes  caUed  the  Riband-shaped 
Vaagmar,  and  Deal-JUth.    See  Dbal-fish. 

ValeuuUlumit  (val-6-ta'di-nus),  a.  Vale- 
tudinarian. 'The  valetttdinotu  condition  of 
King  Edward.'    FtUler. 

Venerer  (ren'^r-^r),  n.  [See  Vbnert.]  One 
who  watches  game;  a  gamekeeper:  a  hun- 
ter. '  Our  venerert,  prickers,  and  verderers.' 
Brimming. 

Vert  (v6rxX  tk    One  who  goes  over  from  one 


church  or  sect  to  another :  a  contraction  of 
Pervert  or  Convert. 


a  convert ;  the  other  day  I  was  addressed  as  a  'vert. 
It  took  my  (ancy  as  ofienduig  nobody,  if  pleasing 


Old  friends  call  me  a  perrert ;  new  acquaintances 

essea 
Dody, 
nobody.  Experiences  of  a  *  Kert'  '(186$). 

^parioUB  (vl-pa'ri-usX  a.  [From  L  vita^ 
lire,  or  vivus,  sJive,  and  parto,  to  produce.] 
Life-producing  or  life-renewing.    [Rare.] 

A  cat  tbe  most  vifariotu  is  limited  to  nine  lives. 

Lord  Lytton. 

Voltai<^  o.  [add.]— Fo/toJo  are^  in  electric 
lighting,  same  as  Electric  Arc.  See  under 
Blbctrio,  Supp. 


W. 


WaTe-Bhell  (w&v'shelX  ».  In  earthquake 
shocks,  one  of  the  waves  of  alternate  com- 
pression and  expansion,  having  theoreti- 
cally the  form  of  concentric  shells,  which 
are  propagated  in  all  directions  through 
the  solid  materials  of  the  earth's  crust 
from  the  seismic  focus  to  the  earth's  sur- 
face.   Enev.  Brit 

Wax,  n.  [add.]  A  fit  of  anger  or  rage. 
[Slang.] 

She's  in  a  terrible  wax,  but  shell  be  all  right  by  the 
time  he  comes  back  from  his  holidays.  H.Kingsl^. 


Waxy,  a.  [add.]  Angry;  wrathful;  indig- 
nant.   [Slimg.] 

It  would  cheer  him  up  more  than  anything  if  I 
could  make  him  a  little  waity  with  me.       Dukens. 

Weber  (vft'ber),  n.  [From  Wilhelm  Edonard 
Weher^  a  German  physicist!  In  the  system 
of  elec^t>-magnetlc  units,  tne  unit  of  aug- 
netic  quantity =10*0.0.8.  units. 

Wllitwall  (whit'wftlX  n.    Same  as  WUwaU. 


Y. 


Yew,  n.  [add.]  A  shooting  bow  made  of  the 
wood  of  the  yew;  a  vew-bow.  'Wing'd 
arrows  from  the  twan^ng  yew.'    Qay, 


Z. 


2oon  (zd'onX  n.  [Or.,  an  animal]  An  ani- 
mal having  a  distinct  and  independent  ex- 
istence. See  extract 

A  zoological  individual  is  constituted  either  by  any 
such  single  animal  as  a  mammal  or  bird,  which  mar 
properly  claim  the  title  of  a  4rtf#M.  or  by  any  suca 
group  of  animals  as  the  numerous  medusje  that  have 
been  developed  from  the  satne  egg.  which  are  to  be 
severally  distinguished  as  xooids.  H.  Sptmeer. 


F&te.  filr,  fat.  f»11:       m6,  met.  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mdve;       tQhe.  tub.  bull; 
ch,  cAain;     6h.Sc.loeA;     g,  90;     j.iob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     th.  tAen:  th.  tAin; 


oil.  ]>ound:       u,  Sc.  abune:      y.  Sc.  f«y. 
w.  wig;    wh,  toAig;    sh,  anire.  —See  KIT. 
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PEONOUNGING    VOCABULAEY 

OF    GEEEK,    LATIN,     SCBIPTUEAL, 


AND 


OTHER    ANCIENT   NAMES. 


RULES   AND   DIRECTIONS   FOR  PRONUNCIATION. 


The  pTonimciation  indicated  in  the  following  list  is  that 
usually  heard  from  educated  speakers  of  English,  who  as  a 
rule  do  not  attempt  to  pronounce  Greek  or  Latin  or  Scriptural 
names  in  the  way  in  which  they  were  pronounced  by  the 
ancients  themselves — if  that  could  be  with  certainty  aeter> 
mined — ^but  rather  seek  to  assimilate  the  pronunciation  to 
that  of  their  own  language.  There  is  therefore  no  great 
difficulty  in  the  pronunciation  of  such  words,  and  by  atten- 
tion to  the  following  rules  and  directions  any  name  in  the 
list  can  be  soimded  correctly. 

Special  knowledge  required  for  the.  right  pronunciation  of 
these  words  is — 

1.  The  seat  of  accent;  and 

2.  The  sound  to  be  given  to  the  letters  as  they  stand  in 
the  word 

The  syllable  of  the  word  which  is  to  receive  the  accent  is 
denoted  by  the  usual  mark,  an  acute  accent,  placed  imme- 
diately after  it,  as  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  Ca'to,  the 
second  of  the  word  Cam-by'ses,  and  the  third  of  the  word 
San-cho<ni'a-thon.  The  seat  of  the  accent  varies  consider- 
ably in  words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  though  it  is  never 
on  the  last  syllable;  in  dissyllables  it  is  always  on  the  first. 
The  pronunciation  of  the  latter,  therefore,  as  also  of  mono- 
syllabic words,  after  the  following  remarks  are  studied, 
will  present  no  difficulty,  and  consequently  many  of  them 
(especially  those  belonging  to  the  classical  languages)  have 
been  omitted  from  the  list  below.  The  division  mto  separate 
syllables  is  denoted  by  the  mark  •  as  well  as  by  the  ac- 
centuation mark.  Two  vowels  coming  together  in  a  word, 
but  having  one  or  other  of  these  marks  between  them,  must 
therefore  always  be  pronounced  as  belonging  to  different 
syllables. 

The  sounds  to  be  given  to  the  several  letters  will  be  con- 
sidered under  two  general  heads,  viz.:  1.  The  vowel  letters; 
and  2.  The  consonant  letters.  It  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  silent  letters,  so  common  in  English  (e  final  for 
instance),  are  the  exception  in  the  words  here  treated  of. 

I.  THE  VOWEL  LETTERS. 

The  vowels  heard  in  the  words  faU^  me,  f>tne,  noie^  and 
^uie,  are  called  long  vowels;  while  those  heard  in  the  words 
/at,  met,  pin^  not,  and  us,  are  called  short  vowels. 

1.  When  any  of  the  vowel  letters  a,  f ,  t^  o,  and  u,  con- 
stitute an  accented  syllable,  and  also  when  they  end  one, 
they  are  pronounced  as  long  vowels;  thus,  in  the  first  syllable 
of  the  words  Ca'to,  Pelops,  Di'do,  Solon,  and  Ju'ba,  they 
are  pronounced  as  in  the  respective  key-words  fcUCf  me,  pine, 
note,  and  tube. 

2.  When  the  vowel  letters  are  followed  by  one  or  more 
consonants  in  a  syllable,  they  are  pronounced  as  short 
vowels;  thus,  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  words  Cas'ca, 
Hec'u-ba,  Cin'na,  Cor'du-ba,  and  Publi-us,  they  are  pro- 
nounced as  in  the  respective  key-words  fat,  met,  pin,  not, 

3.  When  the  letter  a  constitutes  an  unaccented  syllable, 
as  in  A-by^dos,  and  when  it  ends  one,  as  in  Ju'ba,  it  is  pro- 
nounced as  a  in  fat. 

4.  The  so-called  diphthongs  ce,  ce,  are  always  pronounced 
as  the  e  of  me,  and  are  therefore  simple  vowel  sounds,  as  in 
Cae'sar,  Paes'tum,  ^'o-lus,  Boe-o'ti-a. 

5.  The  digraph  ai  in  a  syllable  is  pronounced  like  at  in 
wait.  It  occurs  only  in  Scriptural  names.  The  ai  of  Greek 
words  was  pronounced  like  common  English  affirmative  ay, 
or  much  the  same  as  «  in  pine;  but  by  the  common  spelling 


it  is  Latinized  into  ce.  An  a  and  an  %  coming  together,  but 
belonging  to  different  syllables,  will  of  course  have  either  the 
accent  or  the  mark  -  between  them. 

6.  When  r  follows  a  in  the  same  syllable,  and  is  itself 
followed  by  a  consonant,  as  in  Ar'go,  Car-tha'go,  the  a  is 
pronounced  as  in  far.  In  such  a  word  as  A/a-dus  it  is 
sounded  as  in  fat. 

7.  The  dign^h  au,  as  in  Clau'di-ns,  Au-fid'i-us,  is  pro- 
nounced as  a  in  faU.  An  a  and  a  u  coming  together,  how- 
ever, may  belong  to  different  syllables,  as  in  Em-ma'us. 

8.  When  e  conntitutes  an  unaccented  syllable,  as  in  the 
first  of  the  word  E-te'o-cles,  and  when  it  ends  one,  as  in 
E-vad'ne,  it  is  pronounced  as  e  of  me.  And  when  e  is  fol- 
lowed by  t  as  the  final  letter  of  a  word,  as  in  Her'mes, 
Ar-is-toph'a-nes,  it  is  always  pronounced  as  e  of  me. 

9.  When  e  is  followed  by  r  in  the  same  syllable,  as  in 
Her'mes,  Mer-cu'ri-us,  the  e  is  pronounced  as  e  of  her.  The 
letters  i,  u,  and  y,  before  r,  have  the  same  sound,  as  in 
Vir'gil,  Bur'sa)  Cyr^nus.  When  er  is  followed  by  a  vowel, 
however,  e  is  sounded  as  in  met,  thus  Er'a-to,  Mero-e. 

10.  The  digraph  ^  as  in  Plei'a-des,  is  pronounced  as  t  of 
pine.  An  e  and  t  coming  together,  however,  may  belong  to 
different  syllables.     Compare  Rules  5  and  7. 

11.  The  diphthong  or  digraph  etc,  as  in  Leu-cip'pus,  E-leu'sis, 
Ti-mo'theus,  is  pronounced  as  u  of  tube.  It  occurs  chiefly 
in  Greek  names.  In  other  cases  the  e  and  u  belong  to 
separate  syllables.     Compare  Rules  10  and  7. 

12.  When  t  constitutes  the  first  and  last  syllables  of 
words,  whether  accented  or  not,  as  in  I-be'ri-a,  Fa'bi-i,  it 
b  pronounced  as  »  of  pine.  And  i  as  the  terminal  vowel  of 
a  syllable  at  the  end  of  words  is  also  so  pronounced,  as  in 
Im'ri,  A-ceph'a-lL 

13.  But  t  at  the  end  of  any  other  unaccented  syllable  than 
the  last,  as  in  In'di-a,  Fa'bi-i,  is  pronounced  as  »  of  pin. 

14.  In  many  cases  i  assumes  the  value  of  y  consonant  in 
English;  thus  Aquileia  is  pronounced  as  if  Aqui-le'ya,  Caius 
as  if  Ca'yus.  This  is  especially  common  in  the  terminations 
of  words. 

15.  0  at  the  end  of  an  unaccented  syllable,  as  also  when 
constituting  an  unaccented  syllable  by  itseljt,  is  generally 
pronounced  long  or  of  medium  length.  Followed  by  r  in  the 
same  syllable,  as  in  Gror'gus,  it  is  not  usually  pronounced 
long,  but  as  o  of  not.  The  o  in  such  a  position  is,  however, 
by  some  speakers  pronounced  rather  long  than  short,  this 
being  pretty  much  a  matter  of  taste. 

16.  At  the  end  of  an  unaccented  syllable,  or  forming  an 
unaccented  syllable  (as  in  iEs'u-lse,  A-oiliu),  u  is  pronounced 
much  the  same  as  when  accented,  but  shorter.  Following 
9  it  is  pronounced  as  w;  thus  the  second  syllable  of  Equicolus 
b  pronounced  exactly  as  the  English  word  quick. 

1 7.  The  letter  y  b  pronounced  as  i  would  be  in  correspond- 
ing positions;  thus  tne  y  in  Ty'a-ua  b  as  «  of  pine;  and  the 
y  in  Tyn'da-rus  as  t  of  pin. 

n.— THE  C0K80KAHT  LETTEB8. 

The  consonant  letters,  b,d,f,h  j,  h,l,m,n,  p,  q,  r,  v,  y,  and  z, 
have  each  but  one  sound,  and  as  that  b  the  Englbh  sound, 
they  present  no  difficulty.  The  letters  c,  g,  t,  t,  and  x,  have 
each  more  than  one  sound,  and  hence  require  rules  to  pro- 
nounce them  aright. 

1.  C  and  g  are  hard,  or  soimded  as  in  call  and  gun  respec- 
tively, when  immediately  followed  by  the  vowel  letters  a,  o, 
and  u,  either  in  the  same  or  in  the  following  syllable,  as  in 
Cas'ca,  Cor-neli-a,  Cur'ti-us,  Hec'a-te,  Hec'u-ba,  Gallus, 
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Gor^di-um,  Au-gus'tus,  Mefi^a-ra,  Teg'u-la.  (7  and  g  are  also 
hard  immediatdy  before  other  consonant  letters,  as  in  Clau'* 
di-us,  Cras'sus,  Ec-bat'a-na,  Hec'tor,Glau'cti8,Gra'vi-u8,  Bag'- 
ra-da»  Bo-du-ag-na'tus. 

2.  C  and  g  are  soft  when  immediately  followed  by  the 
vowel  letters  e,  i,  and  y^  either  in  the  same  or  in  the  follow- 
ing  syllable,  as  in  Cer'be-rus,  Cin'na,  Cy-re'ne,  Cic'e-ro, 
Tic'i-da,  Gelli-us,  Giis'co,  Gy'as,  Vo-log'e-ses,  Um-brig'i-iis. 
In  words  such  as  Dacia,  Sicyon,  Phocion,  Accius,  Glaucia, 
Oap-pa-do'ci-a,  the  ci  or  cy,  having  the  accent  immediately 
before  it,  is  often  pronounced  as  ahi:  some  authorities,  how- 
ever, retain  the  9  sound  in  such  words. 

8.  In  Scriptural  names,  such  as  Megiddo^  Gideon,  g  is 
always  hard,  except  in  the  single  word  Bethphage.  In  con- 
sulting the  list  this  will  have  to  be  kept  in  mind.  The  s, 
following  Scriptural  names  will  serve  as  a  guide. 

4.  When  c  and  g  are  initial  letters,  of  a  syllable,  and  im- 
mediately followed  by  n  or  by  <,  they  are  usually  left  silent 
in  pronunciation ;  thus,  Cneus  is  pronounced  Ne'us ;  Gnidus, 
Nidus;  and  Ctenos,  Te'nos.  Sjme  scholars,  however,  pro- 
nounce the  c  and  g  in  these  combinations ;  and  should  the 
reader  elect  to  do  so,  he  must  pronounce  them  hard. 

5.  In  Scripture  names  h  often  follows  a  vowel  in  the  same 
syllable;  as  in  Micah,  Isaiah,  Calneh,  the  vowel  in  these 
cases  being  pronounced  with  its  short  sound  and  the  A  being 
mute.     In  Greek  names  rh  is  equivalent  to  simple  r. 

6.  The  digraph  ch  is  pronounced  as  k,  thus,  Achilles  is 
pronounced  A-killes;  Chios,  Ki'os ;  Enoch,  E'nok.  The  Scrip- 
ture name  Rachel  is  the  single  exception  to  this  rule,  ch  in 
it  being  sounded  as  in  chain. 

7.  5  as  an  initial  of  words  b  pronounced  as  <  of  the  word 
Mil,  as  in  Solon,  Spar'ta,  Styx.  It  is  commonly  so  pro- 
nounced as  an  initial  of  other  than  the  first  syllable  of  words, 
as  in  Su'sa,  Si-sen'na ;  but  in  some  exceptional  cases  the  8 
receives  the  sotmd  of  z,  as  in  the  word  Caesar,  which  is  pro- 
nounced Cae'zar.  These  exceptions  will  be  denoted  by  the 
direction  *8  as  z,*  inclosed  within  parentheses,  thus,  Cs'sar 
[a  as  z).     See  also  rule  10. 

8.  S  final  of  words,  when  preceded  by  e,  is  pronounced  as 
z;  thus  Aristides  is  pronounced  Ar-is-ti'dez.  And  the  e  so 
placed  is  that  of  the  word  me  as  remarked  already.  But 
when  the  final  8  is  preceded  by  any  other  vowel,  it  is  pro- 
nounced as  t  of  ton,  as  in  Archytas,  Amphipolis,  Abydos, 
Adrastus. 

9.  S  at  the  end  of  words,  when  preceded  by  a  liquid,  Z,  m, 
n,  or  r,  is  pronounced  as  2^  as  in  Mars,  which  is  pronounced 
Marz;  Aruns,  A'runz. 


10.  Si  forming  an  unaccented  syllable,  preceded  by  an 
accented  syllable  with  a  final  consonant,  and  followed  bj  a 
vowel,  is  commonly  pronounced  shi;  as  in  Al'si-um,  Hor-ten'> 
si-US.  When  the  »i  b  preceded  by  a  vowel  it  b  very  commonly 
pronounced  as  2t,  as  in  Moe'si  a,  He'si-od,  A-le'si-a,  Cae'si-us; 
and  sometimes  as  the  $  of  pUoMurt,  as  in  As-pa'si-ik  The-o- 
do'si-a.  But  the  usage  in  these  cases  b  not  very  well  settled, 
and  some  scholars  carefully  preserve  the  pure  sound  of  the 
<,  and  do  not  even  in  such  situations  allow  it  to  degenerate. 

11.  When  ti  followed  by  a  vowel  occurs  next  after  the 
accented  syllable  of  a  word,  it  b  pronounced  as  th;  thus. 
Statins  b  pronounced  Sta'shi-us;  Helvetii,  Hel-ve'shi-i;  and 
similarly  with  Abantias,  Actinm,  Maxentius,  Laertius,  &e. 
The  proper  sound  of  the  t  b  preserved,  however,  when  ti  b 
accented  or  when  it  follows  t  or  another  ^,  as  in  Mil-ti'»-des, 
Sal-lus'ti-us,  Brut'ti-i ;  so  also  in  the  termination  -tion,  as  in 
A-e'ti-on.  In  such  words  as  Domitius  the  t  itself  may  be 
said  to  receive  the  th  sound:  Do-mish'i-us. 

12.  Tlie  digraph  th  b  pronounced  as  ^  of  the  word  tkm^ 
as  in  Tha-li'a. 

13.  XaX  the  beginning  of  syllables  b  pronounced  as  z,  thus, 
Xenophon  b  Zen'o-phon.  But  at  the  end  of  syllables  it 
i^etains  its  voiceless  sound  of  1c$,  thus  Oxus  b  pronounced 
Oks'us.  If,  however,  the  x  end  a  syllable  which  immediately 
precedes  a  vowel  in  the  accented  syllable,  then  the  x  re- 
ceives its  voiced  sound,  that  of  hard  g  followed  by  s,  as  in 
Alexarchus,  which  is  pronounced  Al-egz-ar'chus. 

14.  The  letter  |),  when  initial,  and  followed  by  n  or  by  /, 
b  not  usually  uttered,,  as  in  Pnigeus  and  Ptolemaeoa,  wluc^ 
are  pronounced  Ni'geus  and  Tol'e-me-us,  though  some  per- 
sons sound  the  p. 

15.  Ph  represents  the  Greek  character  f  ,  and  b  pronounced 
as  /;  thus,  Philippi  b  pronounced  Fi-lip'pi.  But  when  jr>A  u 
followed  by  a  consonant  in  the  same  syUable,  as  in  Phthia, 
it  b  usually  omitted  in  utterance,  and  the  word  b  pronounoed 
Thi'a.    Some  scholars,  however,  pronounce  it. 

16.  Pi  represents  the  Greek  character  ^,  which  as  an  ini- 
tial b  pronounced  as  s,  the  p  being  generally  omitted  in 
utterance,  as  in  Psyche,  which  b  pronounced  Sylie.  Many 
scholars,  however,  now  pronounce  the  p  as  well  as  the  t 
oi  pt, 

17.  As  a  general  rule,  when  any  combinations  of  conaoaant 
letters  which  are  difficult  to  utter  occur  at  the  initial  part 
of  words,  the  utterance  of  the  first  may  be  omitted,  thna, 
Tmolus  may  be  pronounced  Molus;  Mnemosyne,  Ne-mos'y-ne; 
while  the  digraph  ch  b  dropped  in  Chthonia,  making  the  pro- 
nunciation Tho'ni-a. 


GEEEK,    LATIN,    SCEIPTUEAL,   AND 

OTHER     ANCIENT     NAMES. 


(  The  names  dlitinctively  Scriptural  are  followed  by  «.  ) 


AVlar.  t. 

A'aron  (&'ron),  t. 

Ab-a-c»'na 

A-bac'e-na 

Ab-a-ce'ne 

Al/a-ouc,  t. 

A-bad'don,  t. 

Ab-a-di'as,  $. 

A'bsB 

Al/a-ga 

A-bag'a-rus 

A-bas'tha, «. 

Ab'a-na,  t, 

Ab-alla-ba 

Ab'a-lus 

A'ban'tet 

Ab-an-ti'a-des 

A-ban'ti-aa 

Aban'tidaa 

A-ban'tia 

Ab-ar-ba're-a 

Ab'a-ri 

Ab'a-rira.  ». 

A'bar^i-mon 

Ab'a-ria 

Ab'a-ron* «. 

A-ba'ma 

Al>as 

AbVsa 

Ab-a-ae'ni 

Ab-a-ai'tia 

Ab'a-toa 

Ab^r 

Ab'da.x. 

Ab-da-lonl-mut 

Ab'de-el,  t. 

AlMle'ra 

Ab-de-rl'tes 

Ab-de'rua 

Ab'di,  ff. 

Ab-dl'aa,«. 

Ab'di-el.  t. 

Ab-do-lon'i-mut 

Ab'don.  ff. 

A-be-a't8B 

A-bed'ne-go,  t. 

A^betff. 

A-beTla 

Ab-eMa'ni 

Ab-el-U'Dum 

Ab-eMi'nua 

AlMl  Ma'im.  i. 

A'bel      Me-ho'- 

Iah.f. 
A-be^ua 
Ab'e-lox 
A-be-o'na 
A'bex,!. 
Ab'ga'rua 
A'bi,  a. 

A-bPa,  ff. 
Abfah.ff. 
Ab-i-al'bon,  ff. 
Ab-i-a'niu 
A-bra-aa(,  •. 
A.bi'a-thar.  •. 
A'bib,  ff. 
A-bi'da,  ff. 
A.bfdah,  ff. 
Ab'i-dan.  t. 
A-bf  el  or  Ab'iel. 

ff. 
Ab-i-e'ser,  •. 
Ab  i-ez^te,  ff. 
Ab-i-gail,  ff. 
Ab-i-ha'il,  •. 
A-blOiQ.  ff. 
A-bHiQd.  ff. 
Al)ii 
AbFJah.«. 
A-brlam,  a 
Ab'ila 
Ab-i-le'ne 
Ab-MeW 
A-bim'a-el,  ff. 
A-bim'e-lech,  •. 
A-bin'a-dab,  ff. 
A-bin'o-aiD. «. 
A-U'rain.  a. 
A-bia'a-rea 


Ab-i.u'i,  ff. 

Ab'i-sbag,  ff. 

A-bish'a-i,  ff. 

A-bish'a-lom,  a 

A-biAh'a-a,  ff. 

Ab'i-shur.  ff. 

Ab-i-8oo'tea 

Ab't-aam,  a. 

Ab'i-tal.  a 

Ab'I-tub,  ff. 

A-bi'ud.  ff. 

A-bla'vi-Qt 

A-ble'rua 

Able'feeB 

Abli'tflB 

Ab'ner, «. 

Ab'no-ba 

A-bo-bri'ca 

A-bcB'cri-tua 

Ab-o-la'oi 

Ab'o-lns 

Abon-i-tei'cboa 

Ab-o-ra'ca 

A-bo'ras 

A-bor'ras 

Ab'o-tia 

Abra-da'taa 

Ab-ra-da'tea 

A-bra'ha-mu8 

A'braro,  ff. 

Ab-ret-te'ne 

A-broc'o-maa 

Abro-di-ie'tiia 

A'bron 

A-broQ'y-cbua 

Ab'ro-ta 

A-brot'o<nam 

A-bru'po-lit 

A^brua 

Ab'sa-lom,  ff. 

Ab'aa-ma 

Ab'so-rua 

Absyr'ti-dea 

Ab-syr'tua 

A-bu^bua,  ff. 

Ab'u-Ia 

Ab-Qirtea 

Ab-u-ai'na 

Ab-y-de^nl 

Ab-y-de'nua 

A-by^dua 

Ab'yla 

Ac-a-callit 

Ac-a-ce'si-om 

Ac-a-oe'tea 

A-ca'ci-uB 

Ac'a-cus 

Ac-a-de-mKa 

Ac-a-de'mut 

A-cie'ui-ttia 

Ac-a-lao'droa 

A-calle 

Ac-a-mar'cbia 

Ac'a-maa 

A-camp'sia 

A>can'tha 

A-can'thi-na 

A-can'thoa 

Ac^ara 

A>ca'ri-a 

Ac-ar-na'nea 

Ac-ar-na'ni-a 

Ac'a-ton 

Aclia-rua 

Ac'cad,  ff. 

Ac-cali-a 

Ac'ca-ron,  a 

Ac'cho.  a 

Ao'ci-a 

Ac-ci-e^moB 

Ac'cI-UB 

Ac'cu-a 

A'ce 

A-cel'da^ma,  •. 

Ac'e-le 

Ac^e-lum 

A-ceph'a-li 

A-cer'a-tUB 

A-cer'r» 

A-cer-aec^o-mea 

A'cea 


A-ce-aam'e-noB 

A-ce'si-a 

A-ce-Bi'nea 

A-Oe-Bi'DOB 

A-ce'si-uB 

A-ces'U 

A-cea-ti^DOB 

A'Ces-to-do'nu 

A^cea-tof^i-dea 

A-ce'tea 

A-chse'a 

A-cbas'i 

A-chie'me-nefl 

Ach-iB-iueQl*deB 

A-chas'ua 

A-cha'ia 

A-cha'i-cu%  a 

A-cha'ia 

A'chan, «. 

A'char,  ff. 

Ach'a-ra 

Ach-a-ren'sea 

A-char'iue 

A-cha'tea 

A'chaz,  a 

Achtior.  ff. 

Ach-e-l(/i-deB 

Ach-e-lc'ri-um 

Ach>e-lo'iB 

Ach-e>lo'aB 

A-che^raa 

Ach-e-ri'iii 

Ach'e-ro 

Ach'e-ron 

Ach-e-ron'fci-a 

Aoh-er-on-ti'nl 

Acb-e-ru'si-a 

Ach-e-ru'sia 

A-che'taB 

A-chi>ach'a-raB, 

ff. 
A-chi'aa,  ff. 
A-chilaa 
A^hilOaa 
Ach.il-le'a 
Ach-ille'ia 
A-chinea 
Ach-il-le'am 
A-chineuB 
AchUU'deB 
A'chim,  ff. 
A'chi-or,  ff. 
A'chiah.  ff. 
AchM-tob,  a 
A-chi'vi 
Ach-la-das'iia 
Acb'me>Uia,  ff. 
Ach'o-la 
A'chor.  ff. 
A-cho'reiiB 
A-cbo'rua 
Acb-ra-di'na 
Ach'Bah,  ff. 
Ach'Bhaph, «. 
Ach'zib.  ff. 
A-ci-cho'ri-iiB 
A-ci-da1i*a 
A-ci-di'nuB 
A-cirim 
A-cil-i-ae'ne 
A-oinuB 
A-cin-d/noB 
A-d'ni-po 
A'ci-pha,  ff. 
A'oU 

A'ci-tho.  a 
Ac-mon'i-dea 
A-cob-m^tm 
A-coB'tea 

AC'O-IMB 

A-con'tea 

A-con'ti-OB 

A-con>ti-xom'e> 

nuB 
Ac-oD-toVo-U 
A-con-to-buloB 
Ac'o-ria 
Ac^o-ma 
A'cra 
A'cr» 
A-cne'a 


A-cneph'euB 

Ac'ra-gaa 

Au-ra-top'o-teB 

A-ora'tua 

A'cri-ae 

Ac-ri-a'tea 

Ac-ri-doph'a-gi 

A-cri'on 

Ac-riB-i-o'ne 

A-oria-i-o-ne'uB 

A-criB-i-o-ni'a- 

dea 
A-cris'i-UB 
A-cri'tas 
Ac-ro-a'thon  or 

A-kro'a-thon 
Ac-ro-ce-rau'nl-a 
A'Croc'o-mn 
Ac-ro-co-rin'- 

thUB 

A-cro'ma 

A'Cron'o-ma 

A-crop'a-thos 

Ac-ro-re'a 

Ac-ro-re'i 

Ac'ro-ta 

A-crot'a-tuB 

Ac-ro-thol 

Ac-ro-tho'on 

Ac-ro-tho'um 

Ac-te'a 

Ac-Ue'on 

Ac-Wua 

Ac'te 

Ac'Ua 

Ac'Us 

Ac-tis'a-ncB     or 

Ac-ti-sa'nea 
Ac'ti-um 
Ac-tor'i-deB 
Ac'to-ria 
A-cu'a,  ff. 
A'cub,  ff. 
A-cale*o 
A-ca'me-DUB 
A-cu'-onm 
A-cu'phia 
A-cu'ai-laa 
A-cu-ai-Ia'aa 
A>cu'Ucua 
A-cy'ruB 
Ad'a-da 
Ad'a-dah,  a. 
A-dtt'uB 
A'dah.  a 
Ad-a-i'ah,  a 
Ad-a-U'a.  ff. 
Ad'am,  ff. 
Ad-a-man^tie'a 
Ad'a-mas 
Ad-a'Diaa'tuB 
Ad'a-mi,  ff. 
A-da'muB 
Ad'a-na 
A'dar,  ff. 
Ad'a-Ba,  •. 
Ad'be-el,  a 
Ad'di,  a 
Ad'do,  ff. 
Ad'don.  ff. 
AdMu-a 
Ad'duB.  ff. 
A-de-o'na 
A-deph'a-gU8 
AMer,  ff. 
Ad-her^al 
A-di-a-be'ne 
A-di-a-benl-cua 
A-di-an'te 
A-di-afo-mna 
A-dl-at'o-rix 
Ad'i-da.  a 
A'di-el.  a 
Ad-i-man'tOB 
A'din.  ff. 
A-di'no,  ff. 
Ad'i-nuB.  ff. 
Ad-i-iba'im,  a. 
Adla-i.  ff. 
Ad'mah,  a. 
Ad'ma-tha,  ff. 


Ad-me'te 
Ad-me'tUB 
Ad'nah,  ff. 
Ad'o-na.  ff. 
A-do'ne-UB  or 

A-do'neut 
A-do'ni-a 
Ad-o-ni'as,  ff. 
A-don-i-be'zek, 

a 
Ad-o-nriah,  a 
A-don'i-kam  or 

Ad-o-DiOcam^a 
Ad-o-ni'ram, «. 
A-do'nis 
A'don-i-ze'dek, 

a 
A-do'ra,  a. 
Ad-o-ra'im,  ff. 
A-do'ram,  a. 
A-dram'me-lecb, 

ff. 
Ad-ra-myt'ti-um 
A-dra'na 
A-dra'oe 
A-dra'Dam 
Ad-raa*ti'a 
Ad-raa-ti'De 
A-dras'tuB 
Adre'ae 
A'dria 

A-Uri-an-op'o-liB 
A-drl-a'iiuB 
A-dri-at'i-ciun 
A'dri-el,  a. 
Ad-ri-me'tum 
Ad-u-at'i-ca 
Ad-u.at'ici 
A-da'el«  a 
A-duOa 
A-dunaa 
A-duaiB 
Ad-u-li'ton 
A-duHam. «. 
A-dum'miin. «. 
A-dyr-inachl-d» 
JE'a 

.f-a-ce'a 
^a-cea 
.fi-ac'i-dea 
^a^i'tuu 
.£^a-€UB 
Mm 

.fi-a-me'ne 

.£-an-te'iun 

.£-an'ti-des 

JE-an'tia 

.^be^ua 

iE-bu'd» 

.£-ba'ra 

.fich-mag'o-raB 

iE-ca-la'num 

jE-dep'BUB 

^de'sia 

Ae-di'aB.  a 

iE-dfc'u-la 

A-dnea 

JEdHiB 

iEd'MuB 

A^e^don 

A-e-do'nia 

JBd'u.i 

JE-ello  or  A-eV- 

lo 
.£^'taor.£VteB 
.£^ti-aa 

.^gv'OD 

JS-gfe'aiii 

.£ga1e-OB 

iK-gale-um 

.£-ga'teB 

.£-ge1eH)ii 

iR-geOi 

^ge'ri-a 

iE-ges'ta 

^ge-UB  or  Mt- 

geuB 
S-gi'ale 


JS-gi*a'le«aa 

i£-gi-ali'a 

.£-gi'a-IuB 

.f-gic'o-reB 

^gi-da 

JE-gi'dea 

^fig'ila 

JE-gilla 

iE'gi-Ups 

.£-glm'i-UB 

j&gim'o-ruB 

iB-glm'u-ruB 

iE-gi'na 

JSg-i-ne'ta 

iBg-i-ne'teB 

JB-gi'o-chuB 

iE'gi-pan 

.fi-gi-pa'Qea 

ifigi'ra 

.S-gir-o-es'sa 

.£-gi8'tbua 

^'gi.um 

ifilgle 

iEg-le'U 

iEgaea 

JSg-le'tea 

.£-gob'o-IuB 

^goc'e-roa 

^.go-mi'a 

.£go'ne 

iBg-o-ne'a 

jE-go'neB 

.£g-oB-pot'amoB 

^gos'tbe-na 

.£-gyp'saB 

.£-gyp'ti-i 

JS-gyp'tua 

iEOia 

JE-Ii-a'nua 

.£ri-noB 

iEli-OB  and  JK- 

U-a 
Aerio 
A-eHo-pUB 
j&lu'ruB 
.fi-ma'thi-a 
iEmin-a 
.fim-il-i-a'nttB 
JS-roiri-OB 
iBm'o-na  or  ^ 

mo'na 
.fi-rao'ni-a 
.£-mon'l-deB 
.fim'o-nia 
iB'na-re 
.fi-na'ri-a 
.£-ne'aorJ^iii'a 
^.ne^a-dae 
.^-ne'a-dea 
.fi-ne'aa 
JS-ne'iB 

.£-nes>i>de'muB 
.£-ne'te 
JS-ne'tua 
iB'Di-a 
iE^ni-a'neB 
.£n'i-caB 
.£-niMeB 
.£n-o-bar^ua 
^no'na 
M-tAi-tk 
iE^>ri-dea 
iTo-lia 
iE'o-laB 
M-ofT% 
^pe'a 
^pi-o-re'tua 
.fi'po-lua 
^py 

Mp'jtOM 

.A-qua'na 
JE'qui 
.£-quio'o-li 
JSq-ui-meli«um 
A-ef'o-pe 
.Ar'o-pUB 
{mount) 
A-er^o-pOB 
iBB'a-caB 
iE-aa'ge-a 
iB-aa'poa 


.A'sa-ra 
iB-ta'ruB   and 

.£s'chi-nea 

.£a'chre-aa 

.As'cbre-iB 

.fis'uhri-on 

jfischy-U'dea 

JEs'chy-liu 

.As-cu-la'pi-UB 

.£-B«'pUB 

JB-ser'ni-a 
.£^8i-ca 

ifi-Bi'DaB 

.£'8i-on 

JE-BOD'i-dea 

.£»-o-pe'uB 

iE-BO'pUB 

iEs'a-Ia 

JBs'u-lie 

.£-By*e'teB 

JS-ty'ine 

M^ym-nefiaa 

.£8-ym-De'teB 

.£-Bym'nuB 

iEth'a-le 

i£-fehall-deB 

jBth-a-li'a 

iE-thaai-on 

iE-thl'ceB 

jEth'i-cuB 

JE-thi'on 

iE-tbi'o-pe 

.fi-thi'o-pea 

JS-tbi-o'pi-a 

.£'tbi-opB 

A-ethai-ua 

.£-thu'8a 

iE'U-a 

A-e'ii-on 

A-e'U-UB 

jB-toai 

JEtoai-a 

.£*toauB 

A*ex-im'e*nea 

Mt-ii'ut 

A'fer 

A-fra'nUa 

A-fra'ni-UB 

Af-ri-ca'nuB 

Afri-cum 

Afri  CUB 

Ag'a-ba,  a 

Ag'a-buB,  a 

A-gat/ly-tuB 

A'gag,  a 

Ag-a-laB^ea 

Ag'a'ine 

Ag-a-me'de 

Ag-a-me'dea 

Ag-a-mem'noQ 

A^-a-raem-Don'- 

l-des 
Ag>a-ine'tor 
Ag'a-iDUB 
Ag-a-ni'ce 
Ag^-nip'pe 
Ag-a-Dlp-pe'uB 
A-gan'aa-ga 
Ag^a-pe 
Ag-a-pe'nor 
Aff-a-pe'tUB 
A'gar,  a 
Ag-a-re'ni 
Ag-a-ria'U 
A-gaa'i-cleB 
A-ga'so 
A-gaa'aa 
A-gaa'tbe-nea 
A-gaa'tro-phoB 
Acpft-suB 
Ag'a-tha 
Ag-ath-ar'chi- 

daa 
Ag-ath-ar'chi- 

dea 
Ag-ath-at^chUB 
Ag-a-thi'a 
A-ga'thi-aa 
Ag-a-thi'nuB 
Ag'a.iho 


Ag-a-tho-bu'luB 

Ag-a-tho^le'a 

A-gath'o^lea 

Ag-a-tho-do'ruB 

Ag'a-thon 

Ag-a-tho-ni'ce 

Ag-a-tho-Di'cuB 

Ag-a-tho-ny'- 

mua 
Ag  -  a  •  thon  '  y- 

IllUB 

A-gath'o-piia 
Ag-a-thos'the- 

nea 
Ag-a-tbyr'num 
Ag-a-Uiyr'aua 
A-ga've 
A-ga'vua 
Ag-bat'a-ua 
Ag-dea'tiB 
Ag'ee.  a 
Ag-e-la'daa 
A-gel'a-deB 
Ag-e-Iaa'tua 
Ag-e-la'ua 
Ag*e*Ie'a 
Ag^O'lea 
Ag-e-U'a 
Ag-e-lo-chi'a 
Ag'e-loa 
A-gen'a-tha 
A-gen'di-cum 
A'ge'nor 
Ag-e-nor'i-deB 
Ag-e-ro'ua 
Ag-e-aan'der 
A-ge'ii-as 
A-gea-i-da'muB 
A-gea-i-la'ua 
Ag-e-aim'bro- 

tua 
A-gea-I-na'tea 
Ag-e-alp'o-Iia 
Ag-e-sia'tra-ta 
Ag-e-aia'tra-tuB 
A.ge'taB 
Age' tor 
A-ge'tua 
Ag-ge'nuB 
Ag-ge'uB.  a 
Ag-grammea 
A-gPa-da) 
A'gi-aa 
Ag'i-dae 
A'gia 
Ag-la'ia 
Ag-la-o-ni'oe 
Ag*la'o-pe 
Ag-la'u-pea 
Ag-la-o-phoD'Da 
Ag-la-o>phe'ine 
Ag-la'o-phon 
Ag-la-o-pho'nua 
Ag-la-o'pia 
Ag-la-oa'the-nea 
Ag-lau'roa 
Ag-la'ua  or  Ag'- 

la-ua 
Ag-no-de'mua 
Ag-Dod'i-ce 
Ag-no-do'ruB 
Ag-no-ni'a 
Ag-non'i-dea 
Ag-no'tea 
Ag-noth'e-miB 
Ag-noth'e-oB 
Ag-Doth'e-t8B 
A-go'ne-aa 
A-go'nea 
A-go'niB 
A-go'ni-ua 

A-go'DUB 

Ag'o-ra 

Ag-o-rac'ri-tOB 

Ag-o-r»'a 

Ag-o-ra'nax 

Ag-o-ra'nia 

Ag-o-ran'o-mi 

Ag-o-re'auB 

A^ 

A-graa'a 
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A-grsBl 
Ag'ra-gas 
A-graule 
A-graull*a 
A-grauloft 
A>grau-o-ni'UB 
A-gri-a'nes 
A-gric'o-la 
Ag-ri-gen'tom 
A-grin'i-um 
A-gri'(Mlo8 
A-gri'O'iii-a 
A^'o-paa 
A-gri'o-pe 
A-gri-oph'a^ 
A-grii/pa 
Ag-rip-pe'am 
Ag-rip'pi'na 
A-gris'o-pe 
A'gri-us 
Ag'ro-laa 
A'groD 
A-gn^tas 
A-grot'e-ra 
A'gur,  t. 
A-gy-i'eu8 
A-gylla 
Ag-yl-las'us 
A-^rr't-am 
A-gyr'tes 
A'hab.  t. 
A-haaa 
A-har'ah, «. 
A-har^el, «. 
A-has'a-i,  9. 
A-hatHia-i. «. 
A-has-o-e'rui, «. 
A-ha>ah,  t. 
A'haz,  i. 
A-haz'a-l.  t. 
A-ha-ti'an, «. 
Ah'ban, «. 
AOii.  t. 
Ji'hi'ah,9. 
A-hram,  ff. 
A-hi-e'zer,  #. 
A-hi1)ad.». 
A-hi'lah,  *. 
A-hi'kam,  t. 
A-hiaud.  *. 
A-him'a-az,  «. 
A-hi'man.  t. 
A-hira'e-lech,  t. 
A-hi'moth,  ff. 
A-hin'a-dab, «. 
A-hin'o-am,  ff. 
A-hl'o. «. 
A-hi'rah.  ff. 
A-hi'ram,  t. 
A-his'a-mach,  ff. 
A-hish'a-har,  ff. 
A-hi'shani,  ff. 
A-hi'shar.  ff. 
A-hi'tob,  ff. 
A-hith'ophel,  s. 
A-hi'tub.  ff. 
Ah^ab.  ff. 
Ahlai.  ff. 
A-ho'ah.  ff. 
A-holiite,  ff. 
Ahoaah,  t. 
A-hol'bah.  ff. 
A-hoai-ab,  ff. 
A-hon-bah.  ff. 
A-ho-lf-ba'mah 

or  A-ho-Ub'a- 

mah,  ff. 
A-ha'ma-i,  ff. 
A-hu'zam,  c 
A-huz'zah,  ff. 
A'i(&1),  ff. 
A.l'ah.  ff. 
A-i'ath.  ff. 
A-i-do'neus 
A-tMah,  ff. 
Aij'a-Ieth.  A 
A-ha 
A-im'y-Ioi 
A'in.  ff. 
A-i'rus,  ff. 
A'Jah,  ff. 
Aj'a-lon,  ff. 
A'Jax 
A'kan.  ff. 
Akicub,  ff. 
Akrab1>lm,  ff. 
Al-a-ban'da 
Al-a-ban'di-ctit 
Arabli 
A-l»'a 
Alie'i 
A-l»'8a 
A-In'siu 
A-ln^ 
Al-a-go'nl-a 
Al'ara 
Al-al-com'e-nv 


Al-a-ma'ni  or  AI 
a-man'ni 

A  -lam 'ma- 
lech,  ff. 

Ara-moth. «. 

Ala'ni 

Al-a*ri'cu8 

A-las'tor 

A-las'to-rea 

A-lau'dn 

Ara-zon  or  A-la'- 
son 

Al-a-zo'nes 

Al-ba'ni 

Alba'oi.a 

Al-ba'nu8 

Al-bi-a'num 

Al-bl'cl 

Al-bi-gaa'num 

Al-bi'ni 

Al-bi-no-Ta'nos 

Ai-bin.ta-me'U- 
am 

Albi'nui 

A11>i-on 

Al-bi-o'na 

Al-bi'o-nes 

Al'bi-ns 

Al-bu-cilOa 

All>a-la 

Al-bu'na 

Al-btt'ne-a 

Al-bur'nuB 

Al-csBn'e-tut 

Al-cas'us 

Al-cam'e-nes 

Al-canMer 

Al-can'dro 

Al-ca'nor 

Al-cath'o-e 

Al-cath'o-u8 

Al'ce 

Al-ce'nor 

Al-ces'te  or  Al- 
cet'tis 

Al'ce-tas 

Al-ci-bi'a-dei 

AI-ciM» 

Al-cid'a-mas 

Al-ci-da-me'a 

Al-ci-da'mus 

Al-ci'des 

Alcid'ice 

Alcid'o-cos 

Al*cim'a-chas 

Al-cim'e-de 

Al-cim'e-don 

Al-cim'e-Det 

Arci-mus 

Al-cin'o-e 

Al-cin'o-us 

Arciphron 

Al-cip'pe 

Al-cip^puB 

Al-cith'o-e 

Alc-miB'on 

Alc-ma9-on'i-d» 

Alc-me'iia 

Arco-ne 

Al-cume'iia 

Al-cy'o-ne 

Al-cy'o-neoi 

Al-des'cus 

A'lea 

Ale'bas 

A-leOjl-on 

A-lec'to 

A-lec'tor 

A-lec'try-on 

Alexius    Cam'- 

pUB 

AVe>ma.  ff. 
Al-e-man'ni 
AI*e-ma'nu8 
Are-meth  or  A- 

le'meth,  ff. 
A-le'mon 
Al-e-mo'na 
Al-e-mon'i-det 
Al'o-oii 
Ale'ris 
A-le'sa 
A-le'sia 

A-Ie'BU8 

A-Ie'tes 

A-le'thet 

A-le-thi'a 

Ale'tis 

Al-e-tri'nas 

A-let-rina'tes 

A-Iet-ri-nen'iet 

A-le'tri-um 

A-le'tum 

A-leu'a-dio 

AreUB 

A'lex 

Alex-am'e-DM 


Al*ex-am'e*nus 
Ai-ex-an'dri>a(a 

tpotnan^ 
Al-ex-aii-ari'a(a 

eity) 
Al-ex-an'dri-des 
Ai-ex-an-dri^na 
Al-ex-an-drop'- 

o-lis 
Al-ex-a'nor 
Al-ex-ai'chus 
A-Iex'aa 
A-lex'i-a 
Al-eX'ii/a-cus 
Al-ex-i'nu8 
A-Iex'i-on 
Al-ex-ip'pui 
Al-ex-irTio-e 
A-Iex'is 
A-lex'on 
Alfa-ter'na 
Al-fe'ous 
Argi-dum 
Al'gi-diis 
Algo'nam 
A-lT-ac'mon 
A-Ii'ah.  ff. 
A'lt'an.  ff. 
A-Iiar'tm 
A-li-e'nus 
A-li'fo 
Al-i-lffB'i 
Al-i-men'tus, 
A-Um'e-nus 
A-Ii'ph» 
AM-pha'niu 
Al-i-phe'ra 
Al-i-phe'rua 
Al-Ir-ro'thi-os 
A-li'sum 
Ana-ba 
Al-Ie'dius 
AHi-a 
AMi-e'nu8 
AlU'fe 
AMob'ro-get 
Al'Iom,  ff. 
Al'lon,  ff. 
Al  •  Ion  •  bach  '- 

uth.  ff. 
AMot'ri-gei 
AMa'ci-us 
Al-me'ne 
Al-mo'dad,  ff. 
Al'mon,  ff. 
Al'mon  Dib-la 

tha'im.  t. 
Al-mo'pes 
Al-my-ro'de 
Al'na-than,  ff. 
A-lo'a 

A-Io'as  or  A-lols 
A-lo'eas 
Al-o-i'dm  or  Al 

o-iMes 
A-WlB 

A*lo'ne  or  A-lo'ua 
Alo^nii 
Al'o-pa 
A-lop'e-ca 
A-lop'e-ce 
A-  lop-e^on-ne'- 

sus 
A-lo'pex 
A-Io'pi-us 
A-lo-rl'taB 
A-Io'rus 
AI08 
A'loth.  «: 
Al-pe'niu 
Al-phsB'us,  ff. 
Alphe'a 
Al-phe'nor 
Al-phe'nus 
Al-phe-si-boB'a 
Al-phe-si*boB'U8 
Al-phe'us 
Al'phi-os 
Al-pi'nus 
Al-po'utu 
Araium 
Al-ia-ne'ai.  ff. 
Al-ia'nam 
Al-tas'chith,  ff. 
Althw'a 
AI-thief'me-Des 
AMhe'pus 
Alti'na 
Al-trnas 
Al-ti'nnm 
A-lun'ti-om 
Alosh,  ff. 
Al'Tah.  ff. 
Alyafc'tes 
Al'y-ba 
Al-y-c«'a 
A-ly'mon 


A-l/pus 

A-lys'sus 

AJ-yx-ofch'o^ 

Al-y*ze'a 

A'mad,  ff. 

A-mad'a-tha.  ff. 

A-mad'a-thus,  ff. 

A-mad'o-ci 

A-mad'o-cu8 

A'mal,  ff. 

Am'a-lek,  ff. 

A-mal-Io-bri'ga 

Am-al-tbea'a 

Am-al-the'um 

A'mam,  ff. 

Am'a-na,  ff. 

A-man'i-c» 

Am-an-ti'ni 

A-raa'num 

A-ma'nu8 

A-mar'a-cua 

A-mai'di 

Am-a-ri'ah,  t. 

A-mar'tas 

Am-a-ryl1i8 

Ama-ryn'cens 

Am-a-rynthi-a 

Am*a-ryn'thu8 

Am-a-rys'i-a 

A'maa 

Am'a-sa,  ff. 

A-mas'a-i,  ff. 

Am-a-ae'a 

Am-a-8e'nus 

A-mash'a-i.  ff. 

Am-a-8hi'ah,  ff. 

Am-a^'a 

A-ma'8i8 

A-ma8'trf8 

A-mas'trus 

A-ma'ta 

Am-a-the'a 

Am-a-the'i 

Am-a-the'is, ». 

Am'a-thia,  ff. 

Am'a-thiu 

A-max*an-ti'a 

A-max'i-a 

Am-ax-o'bi-i 

Am-a-ze'nes 

Am-a-zi'ah,  ff. 

A-ma'zon 

A-roaz'o-nes 

Am-a-zon'i-ctu 

Am-a-zon'i-de8 

Am'be-uu8 

Am*bi-a'ni 

Am-bi-a-ti'nu8 

Am-bi-baKe-ti 

Am-bib'a-ri 

Am*bi'cu8 

Am-bi-ga'tus 

Am*bi'o-rix 

Am'bla-da 

Am-bra'ci-a 

Am-bra'ci-as 

Am-bro'dax 

Am-bro'nes 

Am-bro'si-a 

Am-bro'8i*u8 

Am-bry'on 

Am-brys'sos 

Am-biy8U8 

A-raed'a-tha,  ff. 

Am'e-Iea 

Am-e-na'nas 

Am-e-o(/phiB 

A-me'ri-a 

A-mes'tra-tiu 

A-mes'trit 

A'mi,  ff. 

A-mia'nuB 

A-mic'taa 

A-mi'da  or  Am'- 

i-da 
A-mll'car 
Am'i-Ioa 
A-min'a-dab,  ff. 
Am-i-se'na 
A-mis'ia 
A-mi'sam  or  A- 

mi'aus 
Am-i-ter'num 
Am-t-tba'on  or 

Ara-y-tha'on 
Aniit'U-i,  ff. 
A-iiiiz'a-bad,  c 
Am'raah,  ff. 
Am-med'da-tha, 

ff. 
Am'mf,  ff. 
Am-mi-a'noi 
Aro-mid'i-ol,  <: 
Am'mi-el.  ff. 
Am-mi'had.  a. 
Aro-mi-shad'da-i 

ff. 


Am-miz^a-bad^ff. 

Am-mo'dea 

Am>mo'iiia 

Am-nn'us 

Am'ni-as 

Am-ni'aua 

Am-ni'tea 

Am'non,  ff. 

A-rocB'beua 

A'mok,  ff. 

Am-o-me'tua 

Am-om-phai<e- 

tua 
A'mor 
A-mor'gea 
A-mor'goa 
Am'o-Tue»  ff. 
A'moa,  ff. 
Am-pe-lfnoa 
Am'pe-lua 
Am-pe-lu'd-a 
Am-phe'a 
Am-phPa-lua 
Aro-phi'a-nax 
Am-phi-ar-a-e'- 

um 
Am-phi-a-ral- 

dea 
Am-phi-a-ra'ua 
Am-phi-cle'a 
Am-phic'ra-tea 
Am>phic'ty-oii 
Am-phic-ty'o- 

nea 
Am-phid'a-maa 
Amphid'o-li 
Am-phi-dit/mi-a 
Ara-phi-ge-ni'a 
Am-phil'chchiia 
Am-phify-tUB 
Am-phim'a-choB 
Am-phim'e-don 
Ara-phin'o-me 
Am-phin'o-mus 
Amphi'on 
Aro-phip'a-ffOB 
Am-pbip'o-leB 
Am-phip'o-lia 
Am-phip'y-roB 
Am-phir'e-tua 
Am-phi8-bfl)'na 
Am-phia'the-nea 
Am-phia-ti'dea 
Am-phia'tra-taa 
Am-phith'e-a 
Ara-phith'e-mia 
Am-phith'o-e 
Amphi-tri'ta 
Am-phit'ry-on 
Am-phlt-ry-o- 

nra-dea 
Am-phi'oa 
Am*phot'e-rua 
Am-phry^aoa 
Am'plt-aa,  a. 
Amp'aa-ga 
Am-pyc^-dea 
Am'py-coa 
Am'ra-phel,  a. 
Am'ram,  a. 
Am-aanc'toa 
A-muli-UB 
A-my'cla 
A-my'cln 
Am-y-cIaB'aa 
A-ray'cIaa 
Am-ycli'dea 
Am'y-cua 
Am'y-don 
Am-y-rac/ne 
A-myn'taa 
Am-yn-ti'a-dea 
A-myn-ti-a'noa 
A-myn'tor 
Am-yn-tort-dea 
Am*y*ri'cu8 

Cam'pua 
Am'y-na 
Am'y-rna 
A-mya'tIa 
Am-y-tha'on 
Am-ytha-o'ni-oa 
Am'y-tia 
A-my'zon 
Am'zi,  ff. 
A'nab,  ff. 
An-a-bu'ra 
An-a-cflB'a 
An-a-ce'i-a 
Au'a-cea  or  A.- 

nac'tea 
AD-a-char'ala 
AD-a-cl'am  or 

An-a-ce'am 
An-a-cle'taa 
An-ac're-on 
A-nac-to'ri-um 


A-nac'to-rum 
Aii-a-dy-om'e*iie 
An'a-el,  a. 
A-nag'Di-a 
A-nag'y-raa 
A'nan.  a. 
An-a-ha'rath,  ff. 
An-a-i'ah.  a. 
An-a-i'tia 
A'nak,  ff. 
AnVkim,  ff. 
A-nam'ma-leoh, 

a 
A'nan,  a. 
A-na'ni,  a 
An-a-ni'ah,  ff. 
AD-a-nKaa,  ff. 
A-nan'i-el,  ff. 
An'a-phe 
An-a-phlya'toa 
A-na'pi-ua 
A-na'pua 
An-a-rFa->€aD 
A-nar'tea 
An-a-8im1>ro-tiia 
A'nath.  ff. 
An'a-thoth»  a. 
A-uat'o-Ie 
A-nau'rua 
A-naa'aia 
An-ax-ag'o-raa 
An-ax-an'der 
An-ax-an'dri-dea 
An-ax-ar'chua 
An-ax-ar'e-te 
An-ax-e'nor 
A-mix'i-aa 
An-ax-ib't^a 
An-ax-ic'ra-tea 
A-nax-i-da'mua 
A-uo^i-laa  or  A* 

nax-i-la'ua 
An-ax-iri-dea 
A-nax-i-man'der 
An-ax-im'e-nea 
An-ax-ip^o-Iia 
An-ax-ip'pua 
An-ax-ir'rho-e 
A-nax'ia 
A-nax'o 

An-a-zaivbe'nua 
An-cae'ua 
An-cari-tea 
An-ca'ri-ua 
An-cha'ri-a 
An-cha'ri-ua 
An-cha'tea 
An-chem'o-lua 
An-chea'mna 
An-chfa-la  or 

An-chi'a-le 
An^hi-a*U'a 
An-chi'a-lua 
Aii'Chi-moll-iia 
An-chln'o-e 
An-chi'aa 
An-chi'aea 
An-chia'i-a 
An-chi-afa-dea 
Aii'cho-« 
An-chom'e-naa 
An-chn'raa 
An-cile 
An-co'na 
An-cyle 
An-cy'ra 
An-cy'ne 
An-iqr'ron 
An-dab'a-ue 
An-da'ni-a 
An-de-ca'vi  or 

An-de-ga'iri 
An-de'ra 
An-der'i-tiim  or 

An-de-ri'tum 
Andi'ra 
An-doc'i-dea 
An>dne'mon 
An-drag'a-thaa 
AD-drag'o-raa 
An'dre-aa 
An'drvua 
An'dria 
An-dri'a-^m 
An'dri-caa 
An-dris'cua 
An-dro'bi-oa 
An-dro-bulna 
An-dro-cle^a 
An'dro-clea 
AiMtrcMTirdet 
Ao'dro-cloa 
An-dro-cjr'dea 
An-drod'a-maa 
AD-dro'dua 
An-drog'e-nea 
An-dro'ge-oa 


An-dro'ge-na 

An-drog'y-iMe 

An-drog'y-nua 

An-drom'a^be 

An-drom'a-chua 

An-drom'e-da 

An-dro-ni'cua 

An-dro-ni'cua.  a. 

An-droph'a-gi 

An-dro-pora^poa 

An-droa  the-nea 

An-dro'ti-on 

An-e-lon'tia 

A'nem,  a. 

An-e-moli-a 

An-e-mo'aa 

An-«-mo'Ua 

A'nen,  a. 

A'ner,  a. 

Aii'e-thoUi-ite.ff. 

A-nc'tor 

An'ga-ri 

An-ge'a 

An-geli-a 

An-geli-on 

An'ge-Ioa 

An-ge-ro'na 

An-ii'tea 

A-nPam,  a. 

An-i-cet'ua 

A-nic'ia 

A-nic'i-ora 

A-nic'i-ua 

A-ni'groa 

An-i-ne'tam 

An'i-aoa 

An-i-tor'gia 

A'ni-Q8 

An'na-aa,  «. 

An>nali8 

An-nl-a'nua 

An'ni-bal 

An-nic'eria 

An-ni-cho'ri 

AD'na-aa,  a. 

A-no'gon 

A-n(/raa 

An'o-noa 

An-o-pao'a 

A'ooa.  a. 

An-tiB'a 

An-tae-op'o-Ua 

An-tae'ua 

An-taff'o-raa 

An-tarci-daa 

An-tan'der 

An-tan'droa 

Ante'a 

An-tem'D» 

An-te'nor 

An-ta-nor'i-dea 

An'te-roa 

An'te-rua 

An-UuB'iia 

Antbe'a 

An'the-aa 

An-the'don 

An-thela 

An'the-mia 

An'the-mon 

An'the-roaa 

An-the-mn'ala 

An-the'D6 

An-ther'maa 

An-thea-pho'r^a 

An-thea-te'ri-a 

An'the-ua 

ADthi'a 

An'thi-nn 

An'thl-um 

An-tho'rea 

An-thro-po-mor- 

phrtas 
An-thro-poph'a* 

Anthylla 

An-ti-a'na 

Anti-a-ni'ra 

An'ti-aa 

An-ti-bac-chroa 

An-tib'ro-ta 

An-tic'a-nia 

Antic'a-to 

An  tich'tho-Dca 

An-tic-i-nolia 

An-ti-cle'a 

An'ticlea 

AnU-cIi'dea 

An-tic'ra-gua 

An-tic'ra-tea 

An-tic'v-ra 

An-tid'a-maa 

An-U-d</raa 

An-tid'o-tna 

An-tig'a-aea 

An-U-gen'l-dea 

An-tig'u-na 


An-U-go-ne'a 

An-ti-go-nfa 

An-tiipo-oaa 

An-Ure-oD 

An-tilib'anoa 

An-Uro-chua 

An>Um'a-cbua 

An-tim'e-Dea 

An-Ua'o-« 

An-tin-o-e'a 

An-U-nop'o-Us 

An-tin'o-oa 

An-ti-o-chi'a 

AnU'iMrhi « 

An-ti'o-chua 

An-U'o-pa 

An-ti'o-pe 

An-ti-f/rtM 

An-tip'a-roa 

An'ti-paa^  «. 

An-tip'a-ter 

An-ti-paTtri-a  or 

An-ti*p«-trf« 
Antip'a-tHs 
An-tiph'a-oc3 
An'U-phaa 
An-tiph'a-te^ 
An-ti-pbe'kniia 
An-Upbl-lim 
An'ti-phoo 
An-tiph'o-ima 
An'fci-phna 
An-ti-poB'nas 
Antip'o-Ua 
An-tir^l-ura 
An-Ur^o-doa 
An-tia'aa 
AnUa'the-iies 
An-Ua'ti-aa 
AnUth'e>aa 
An'ti-um 
An-tod1-ce 
An-tom^e^DTs 
An-to'oi-a 
Anto'uit 
An-to-ni'na 
An-to-ni'Dtu 
An-to-ni^p^a- 

lia 
An-to'oi-oi 
An-tor'i-daa 
Anto-thi'jab.  a. 
An'toth-fte,  •. 
An-tun-na'cnni 
A'nub,  a. 
A-nu'uia 
A'noa,  a 
Anx-a'nnro 
Anx'i-oa 
Anx'a-nn 
An'yta 
An'y-tna 
An-ti-te'na 
A-ob'ri-ca  or  A- 

ob'ri-ga 
A'on 
A'o-u«a 
A-o'nia 
A-on'i-dea 
A-o'ra 
A'oria 
A-or'naa 
AK)r'ai 
A*o'nu 
A-o'oa 
A-pa'ma  w  Ap*- 

a-ma 
A-pa'me  or  Apf- 

a-nio 
ApHi-m«'a  or 

Ap-a-mPa 
Ap-a-roe'iie 
A-par'nl 
Ap'a-t« 
Ap-a-tn'rl-a 
Ape-li-o'tra 
Apena 
A-pen«a 
Ap^I-le'oa 
A-p«lU-c<»n 
Ap-en-ni'Dm 

aW 

Ap*«>raii*ti'a 

{town) 
Ap-e-rait'U-a 

(Jut) 
Ap-^ro'ft  a 
Ap'e-aaa 
Aph'a-c« 
A-phas'a 
A'phar 

Aph-a-raHm,  a. 
A-phalwu 
A-phax'aach^tai^ 

A-pbai'tetil- 
chlla,  a. 
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A-phar'iIte. ». 

A'phas 

A'phek,  jr. 

A-phe'kah.  t. 

A-phel'las 

A-pher'e-ma,  t. 

A-pher'ra, «. 

Aph'e-M8 

Aph'e-tiB 

A-phe'tor 

A-phi'ah.  ff. 

Aphi'dts 

Aph-ne'li 

Aph-ne^am 

Aph-o-be^m 

Aph'ra.  t. 

Aphrl'cM 

Aph-TO-dis'e-QS 

Aph-TO-dii'i-a 

Aph-TO-disl-as 

Aph-ro-dis'i'Um 

Aph-ro-di'te   or 

Aph-ro^'U 
Aph-ro-di-top'o- 

11ft 
Aph'ses. «. 
A-phy'tis       or 

Aph'y-tis 
A'pi-a 
Ap-i-ca'ta 
A-pio'ius 
A-pid'a-niu 
A-pidVnes 
Apl-na  or  Ap'l 

Die 
A-pfo-Ue 
A'pl-on 
Ap-i-n'on 
Ap-iWmi 
A-pifius 
A-poc'o- 


-poco-pa 
p-o-d</ti 


or  A- 

pod'o-tt 
A-pol-lf-Da'res 
A-poIU.na'rii 
Ap-oMtn'e-us 
Ap-olUifi-des 
A-pol-li-nop'o- 

Ap-oMoc'ra-tet 

A-poMo-do'rui 

Ap^M<yni-a 

A-pol-Io-ni'a-deft 

Ap-oMon'i-des 

ApH>l-l</nia 

Ap-oMo'ni-us 

Ap-oMoph'a-nes 

A-poIlos,  ff. 

A-poH'yon,  ff. 

Ap-ol-oih'e-mU 

A-po-ni-a'na 

A-p</lli-119 

Ap'o-nas 

Ap'pa-im.  ff. 

Ap^phi-a  (af  fl- 
ax •• 

Ap'phuaCaffasX 
ff. 

Ap-pra-dM 

Ap-pi-a'nu8 

Ap'pi-a  Vi'a 

Ap'pi-i  Po'ram 

Ap'pi-oft 

Ap'pa-Ia 

Ap-pu-Ie'lut 

Aprl*«t 

Ap-rilii 

Ap^si-nes 

Ap'so-ras  or  Ap- 
so'nis 

Ap'te-ra 

Ap-a-a'Df 

Apu-lela 

Ap-u-le'i-ua 

A-pali-a 

A-pulum 

Ap'a-luB 

A-qoa'ri-iu 

Aq'uMa 

Aq-oi-la'ri-a 

Aq-ni-Ie'la 

A-qoifi-iu 

A-qaini-a 

Aq'aMo 

Aq-ni-lo'nf-a 

A-qol'nas 

A-qni'nam 

Aq-ui-ta'ni-a 

Aq-ui-taii'i-cas 

A'nLff. 

A'rab.  ff. 

Ar'a-bah.  ff. 

Ar-a-bar^chet 

Ar-a-bat4ha'ne. 
ff. 

Ar-a-bat>ti^e, «. 

Ar'a-bet 


A-ra'bl-a 
A-rab'i-cu8 
Ar'a-bis 
A-nu/ca   or  A- 

reo'ca 
A-rach'ne 
Ar-aoh-ne'a 
Ar-a-cho'si-a 
Ar-a-cho'tie    or 

Ar-a-cho'ti 
Ar-a-ciKlum 
A-rac'thi-ai 
Ar-a-oyn'thus 
A'rad.  ff. 
Ar'a-doi 
A'rw 
A'rah,  ff. 
A'ram.  ff. 
Ar-a-phi'a 
A'rar 

Ar'a-rath.  ff. 
Ar-a-re'ne 
Ar^a-rii 
A-ra'thes,  «l 
Ara'tUB 
A-raa'nah.  ff. 
A-rau'ri-ci 
A-ra'mft 
Ar-ax-a'tes 
Ar-ax-e'nl 
Ar-ax-e'nus 
Arax'et 
Arl)a-ces 
Arl)ah,  ff. 
Ar^ath-ite,  ff. 
Ar-bartia, «. 
ArWla 
Ar'be-Iae 
Arbeli'tis 
Ar-belu8 
Ar-bo-cola 
Ar-bo'na 
Ar-bo'na-i, ». 
Ar-bus'ca-la 
Ar'ca-det 
Ar-ca'di-a 
Ar*oa'dl-ut 
Ar-ca'num 
Ar-ces'i-las 
Ar-ces-i-la'us 
Ar-ce'si-us 
Ar-chiB'a 
Ar-ch»'a-nax 
Ar>ch»-op'o>liB 
Ar-chag'a-thus 
Ar-chan'der 
Ar-chan'dro8 
Ar-cbe-bulos 
Ar-ched'i-cu8 
Ar-cheg'e-tes 
Ar-che-Ia'us 
Ar-ohem'a-chiia 
Ar-chem'o-rus 
Ar-che'nor 
Ar-chep'o-lis 
Ar«chep-tol'e- 

mus 
Ar-chep'to-llB 
Ar-chertra-tu8 
Ar-che-tt'miiB 
Ar'che-vite, ». 
Ar'chl,  ff. 
Ar^chi-as 
Ar-chi-bi'a-deB 
Ar-chib'i-ns 
Ar-chid'a-mas 
Ar-chi-da-mi'a 
Ar-chf-da'muB 
Ar-chi-de'mus 
Ar-cbi-de'UB 
Ar-chi-gallut 
Ar-chijre-neB 
Ar-chli'o-chu« 
Ar-chi-me'deB 
Ar-chi'nuB 
Ar-chi-pera-gus 
Ar-chii/o-liB 
Ar-chip'pe 
Ar-chip'piiB 
Ar-chitVIes 
Archi'tiB 
Ar-chon't«B 
Ar-ch/tas 
Ar-co-bri'ca 
Arc-ti'nuB 
Arc-toph'y-Iaz 
Arc-t</uB 
Arc-tn'ms 
Ar^da-lUB 
Ar'de-a 
Ar^de-as 
Ar-de-a'tes 
Ar-d&-ric'ca 
Ardin'l 
Ar'di-ceB 
Ar-diB'coB 
Ar'do-ne 


Ar-df/ne-w 

Ar-da-en'na 

A're 

A-re'a 

A-re'aa 

A-T&gon 

A-roc'o-iiiB 

Ar'e-iaa 

Ar-e-la^nm 

A-rell,  ff. 

A-reaite,  t. 

A-reHi-QB 

Ar-e>mor'i-ca 

Ar-e-na'ciim 

A-re'nn 

A-re'ne 

A-re-o-pa-gftn 

A-re-op'a-giia 

A-re'oB 

A  r6B 

Ax^e-Bas 

A-res'tha-naB 

A-res'tor 

Ar-es-tor'i-deB 

Ar'e-to 

Ar-e-ta'deB 

Ar-e-tsBf'us 

Ar-e-iaph'i-U 

Ar^etaB 

A-re'UB,  ff. 

A-re'te  (datigk- 

terqfAriiHp- 

pus) 
Ar'ete 
A-re'teB 
Ar'e-thon 
Ar-e-tbn'Ba 
Are-U'nl 
Ar-e-ti'nttm 
A-re'toB 
A're-uB 
A-re'uB,  ff. 
Ar-gas'uB 
Ai'ga-luB 
Ar-gan-ttM/na 
Ar-gan-tho-ni'- 

urn 
Ar-gan-tom'a- 

gUB 

Ar'go 

Ar-ge'a 

Ar'ge-le 

Ar-gen'niim 

Ar^es'tra-tUB 

Ar-ge'DB 

Ar-gi'a 

Ar'gi-aB 

Ar-gi-le'tiiiii 

Ar'gi-IUB 

Ar-gi'nuB 

Ar-gi-Du'B0 

Ar-gi'o-pe 

Ar-gi-pbon'teB 

Ar-gippn' 

Ar-gitbVa 

Ar-gi'va 

Ar-gi'Ti 

Ar-gl'vuB 

Ar'gob,  ff. 

Ar  gc/da 

Ar'go-laB 

Ar-gori-cus 

Ar'go-IlB 

Ar-g&uM 

Ar-gu'ra  or  kf- 

gu-ra 
Ar-gyn'niiB 
Ar'gy-ra 
Ar-gy-raB'pi-dea 
Aygy-re 
Ar-gjrr'l-pa    or 

Argy-ri'pa 
Ar-gy-rop'o-liB 
A'rf.a 
A-ri-ad'na 
A-riae'us 
A-riam'neB 
A-ri-a'nl 
A-rian'tas 
A-ri-a-ra-the'a 
A-ri-a-ra'theB 
A-ri'aB 

A-ri-aBlaae-naB 
Ar-i-bie'ttB 
A-ric'l-a 
Ari-ci'na 
.\r-i-dse'u8 
A-rid'a-i,  ff. 
A-rid'a-tba,  ff. 
A-ri-deQus 
Ar-i-doOlB 
A-ri'eh,  ff. 
A'ri-cl,  ff. 
Ar-i-ga'um 
Ar-ig-n(/tiiB 
k-m  or  A'H-i 
Ar'i-ma 


Ar-i-mas'pi 

Ar-i-matot^a,  ff. 

Ar-i-ma'BeB 

Ai'i-mi 

A-rlm'i-nam 

Ar-im-phn'i 

Ar'i-neB 

A-ri-o-bar-xa'D66 

A-ri'och,  ff. 

A-ri-o-man'deB 

A-ri-o-mar'dUB 

A-rl-o-me'deB 

A-ri'on 

A-ri-o-TiB'tiiB 

Ari<pnh«B 

A'rlB 

A  riB'a-i,  ff. 

A-ris^a 

Ar-iB-t»'De-taB 

Ar-iB-Wam 

Ar-iBtiB'iiB 

Ar-is-tag'o-raB 

Ar-is-tan'der 

Ar-ift-tan'dro« 

Ar-iB-taf'cbe 

Aris-tar-chi'mn 

Ar-is-tar'chiiB 

A  rlB'te-aa 

A-rfs'te-nB 

Aris'teus 

Arls'the-nes 

Aris'thoB 

AriBtfdeB 

Ar-iB-tlllns 

Aris-tip^ptu 

A-riB'tioB 

A-riB'to 

AriB-to-bnla 

A-riB-to-bnlas 

A-rU-to-cle'a 

A-ris'to^IeB 

A-ris-to-cIi'des 

A-riB-to-cU'tUB 

Ar-U-toc'ra-tes 

Ar-is-too're-on 

Ar-is-toc'ri-tus 

A-riBto-da'roa 

A-riB-to-de'me 

A-riB-to-de'inuB 

Ar-iB-tog'e-neB 

A-riB«tOHp:fton 

A-ilB-to-lraB 

Ar-iB-tom'a-cbe 

Ar-iB-tom'a-choB 

Aris-tome'deB 

Ar-iB-tom'e-don 

Ar-iB-tom'e-nes 

Aris'ton 

A-ris-to-ni'coB 

Ar-iB-ton'i-deB 

Ar4B-ton'o-aB 

A-rift'tonttB 

Ar-iB-ton'y-moB 

Ar-lB-toph'a-noB 

A-riB'to-phon 

AriB-to-phyai 

Ar-iB*tore-leB 

A-riB-to-ti'mus 

Ar-U-tox'e-niu 

A-riB'taB 

Ar-is-tyllus 

A-ri'oB  (Titer) 

A'ri-iiB  or  A-rf- 

u%{ihe  heretic) 
Ar-ma-ged'don, 

ff. 
Ar^me-ne 
Ar-mentaM-OB 
Ar'rae-DUB 
Ar-min'i-as 
Ar-roc/ni,  ff. 
Ar-mo-ni'a-ciiB 
Ar-mor'i-c«B 
Ar-moi^-cuB 
Ar-mos'a-ta 
Ar-mox'enus 
Ar'mo-zon 
Ar'na,  ff. 
Ar-ni-en'BiB 
Ar-DO'bi-iiB 
Ar'non,  ff. 
Ar'o-a 
A'rod,  ff. 
Ar'o-di,  ff. 
Ar'o-* 
Ar'o-er,  ff. 
A'rom,  t. 
Ar'o-ma 
A-rom'a-ta 
Ar'o-to 
Ar-o-te'raa 
A-rofre-b» 
Ai^pad,  t. 
Ar'pa-nl 
Ar'phad,  ff. 
Ar-phax'ad,  ff. 
Ar-pi'DaB 


Ar-pl'nam 

Ar'qui-tuB 

Ar'ra-bo 

Ar-ra-bo'na 

Ar-ra-cbi'on 

Ar-rsB'I 

Ar-re'chi 

Ar-rha^bw'aB 

Ar-rhe'ne 

Ar-rhi-dw'us 

Ar'ria 

Ar-ri'a^sa 

Ar-ri-a'nuB 

Ar'ri-ua 

Ar-run^U-OB 

Ar'Ba-ceB  or  Ar- 

Ba'coB 
Ar-Ba'ci-a 
Ar*Bac'i-dsB 
Ar*Ba-ga-li'UB 
Ar-Bam'e-iieB 
Ar-BamVt«« 
Ar-Bam-o-Ba'ta 

or  Ar-Ba-moa'- 

a-to 
Ar*Ba'ni-aB 
Ar-Be'na 
Ar-se'Ba 
Ar'si-a 
Ar-Bi-die'aB 
Ar-sin'o-a 
Ar-Bi'teB 
Ar-ta-ba'noB 
Ar-ia-ba-za'DeB 
Ar-ta-ba'ztiB 
Ai^ia-bri  or  Ar- 

Ubri'tie 
Ar-ta-ca'na 
Ar'ta-ce 
Ar-ta-ce'ne 
Ar-U'ci-a 
Ar-ta-co-a'na 
kx-Uefi 
Ar-ta-e'zQB 
Ar-ta-ge'ra 
Ar-ta-ge'raB 
Ar-ta-ger'BeB 
Ar-ta'noB 
Ar-ta'o-zuB 
Ar-ta-pa'nuB 
Ar-ta-pher'nea 
Ar-U'toB 
Ar-ta-vas'des 
Ar-tax'a  or  Ar- 

tax'i-aa 
Ar-tax'a-roB 
Ar-tax-as'a-ta 
Ar-taz'a-ta 
Ar-tax-erx'ea 
Ar-taxa-aa 
Ar-ta-yc'tes 
Ar-ta-yn'ta 
Ar-ta-yn'teB 
Ar'te-maB 
Ar-temn>a-reB 
Ar-tem-i-dc/ruB 
Ar'te-miB 
Ar-te-mis'i-a 
Ar-t«-mi8'i-uin 
Ar4e-mi'ta 
Ar-te-moc'Ie-a 
Ar'te-mon 
Ar-te'na 
Ar-tbe'don 
Ar-to-bri'ga 
Ar-to'ceB 
Ar-toch'meB 
Ar-to'na 
Ar-to'ni-iiB 
Ar-ton'tea 
Ar-to-tro'gQB 
Ar-tox'a-rw 
Ar-tym-DO^BOB 
Ar-^l-a 
Ar-tya-to'oe 
Ar'u-botb,  ff. 
A-ro'd  or  A-mc'- 

ci 
Ani'diB 
Ar-a-le'nua 
A-ru'mah,  ff. 
A'ruDS 
A-mn'ti-OB 
Ar-a-pi'num 
A-ru'Ba-cea 
Ar-u-si'hi 
Ayvad^ff. 
Ar-Ter'nl 
Ar-vl'na 
Ar-Tir'a-gQS 
Ar-Tifl^i-um     or 

Ar-rfBOB 
A-ry-an'dea 
Ar'y-baa 
Ar-yp-taef'iM 
A-ryx'a-ta 
A'sa^ff. 


As'a-chn 
As-a-di'aB,  ff. 
As'a-el,  ff. 
As'a-bel,  $. 
AB-a-i'ah,  <: 
As'a-na,  ff. 
A-san'der 
A'Bapb.  ff. 
A-sar^a-el,  ff. 
A-Bar'e-eU  ff. 
AB-a-relah,  ff. 
As-ba-mw'aB 
As-baz'a-reth,  ff. 
As'bo-luB 

A8-b</tUB 

AB-b/te 
AB-cal'a-phns 
As'ca-loD,  ff. 
AB-ca'ni-a 
Aj-ca'Di-ua 

AB'ube-tOB 

AB-che'am 

Aa-cle-pi'a-daa 

Aa-cle-pl-o-do'- 

roa 
Aa-cle-pi-od'o- 

tua 
Aa  cle'pina 
As-cle-ta'ri-on 
Aa-cod-ro-C^'tcB 
Ab-c</ii1-ub  La'- 

be-o 
Aa'cu-a 
Aa'cn-lttin 
Aa'dm-bal 
A'ae-a 
A-se^aa,  ff. 
A-aeb-e-bi'a,  ff. 
Aa-e-bKa,  a. 
A-8el'U-o 
AVe-nath,  a 
A-ae'ni 
A'fl«r.  ff.  • 
A-fle'rer, «. 
A'sban,  ff. 
A8h'be-a»  a. 
Aab'cbe-oaz,  ff. 
Aab'dod, «. 
Aah'doth,  ff. 
Ash'er,  ff. 
Aah'i-mah,  t. 
Ashlce-loD,  ff. 
Ashlce-naz,  ff. 
Ash'pe-naz,  ff. 
Asb'ri-el, ». 
Aah'ta-roth,  a 
Aah'te-mob,  a 
Aah'te-ra-thite, 

ff. 
Aah'to-reth,  a 
Aab'ur,  a. 
A-fii-ag'e-nca 
A-si-a-gen'e-tea 
A-al-ag'e-nua 
A-ai-at'i-Gua 
As-i-bl'aa,  a. 
Aa'i-do 
A'Bi-el.  ff. 
A-ailaa 
A-BiauB 
As'i-na  or  As'i- 

ne 
Aa-i-na'rl-a 
Aa-i-na'ri-ua 
Aa-i-na'rua 
A-Bin'i-iia 
As'i-pha,  a 
A-ai'rea 
Aa'ke-lon.  a. 
As'ma-dai.  a. 
As'ma-veth,  a 
As-mo-de'ua,  a. 
Aa-mo-ne'aii,  a 
AB-Da'oa 
AB-nap'per,  a 

A-Bo'cbiB,  a. 
A'aom,  a 

A-BO'phlB 

A-Bo'pi-a 
AB-o-pi'a-dca 
.\-Bo'pia 
A-BO-po-do'raa 

A-Bi/pUB 

Aa-pal-a-thFa 
AB-pam'i-tbrea 
Aa-pa-ra'gi-iim 
Aa-pa'ai-a 
Aa-pa-BfroB 
As-pa'al-ua 
Aa-paa'tea 
As'pa-Uia,  a. 
As-pa-the^aiB 
Aa-pa-thi'nea  or 
AB-patta'i-nes 
As-pen'daB 
Aa-phal-ti'tea 


Aa'pbar.  a. 

As-phar'a-aaa,  a. 

As-ple'don 

As'po-na 

Aa-po-re'naa 

As'ri-el.  a 

Aa-Ba-bi'aa,  a. 

Aa-aa-bi'nuB 

AB-saff'e-tea 

AB-aall-iiioUi,  a. 

As-aa-ni'aa,  a. 

AB-aar'a-cua 

Aa-8a-re'moUi.a 

AB-se'ra 

Aa-aa-rl'oi 

Aa-ae-af-a'tea 

AB-Be'au8 

AB-ai-da'ana,  a. 

Aa-Bo'ruB 

Aa-Bu-e'nia,  a. 

Aa'aur,  a. 

AB-ayr'i-a 

AB-ta-be'ne 

Aa-tab'o-raa 

AB-ia-ce'ni 

Aa'ta-cea 

Aa'fca-cuB 

As-ta-ge^oi 

As'ia-pa 

As'ta-puB 

Aa'ta-rotb,  a. 

As-tar'te 

Aa'te-aa 

AB-tel'e-be 

As-te'naB 

Aa-te'ri-a 

Aa-te'ri-on      or 

Aa-te'ri-ua 
Aa'te-ria 
Aa-te-ro'di-a 
AB-ter-o-ps'aa 
As-ter'o-pe      w 

As-ter-o-ps'a 
As'ti-ca 
As'to-mi 
Aa-tox'e-mna 
Aa-tne'a 
Aa-trap'oB 
Aa'tu-ra 
As'ta-rea 
Aa-tu'ri-ctu 
As-ty'a-ge 
Aa-t/a-gea 
AB-ty^a-iua 
Aa-ty'a-nax 
As-ty-cra-te'a 
As-ty-ora-U'a 
Aa-tyd'a-maB 
Aa-ty-da-mi'a 
Aa'ty-luB 
Aa-ty-me'deB 
Aa-tym-e-dtt'aa 
Aa-tyn'o-me 
Aa-tyn'o-ml 
Aa-tyn'o-ua 
AB-ty'o-che     or 

As-ty-o-chi'a 
Aa-ty-pa-lie'a 
AB-iyph'i-lua 
Aa'ty-ra 
As'ty-ron 
Aa-t/ron 
A-8up'pim,  a. 
Aa'y-Gbia 
A-ayn'cri-tua 
A-iab'u4ua 
AUb'y-rIa 
Afa-ce 
Afa-cea 
A'tad.  ff. 
At-a-lan'ta 
At-a-ly'da 
At-a-ran't«B 
At'a-roth,  a. 
A-tar'be-chia 
A-tar'gatU 
A-tar'ae-a 
A-tella 
A-ta'ne 
A'ter.  a 
A-ter-e-zf  aa,  a. 
Atar'ga-tla 
A'tbacb,  a 
Atb-a-i'ah,  a 
Ath-a-li'ab,  a. 
Ath-a-ma'Dea 
Atb-a-man-ti'a- 

dea 
Ath'a-maB 
Ath-a-oa'ai-ua 
A-tban'a-tua 
A-tba'nia 
Ath-a-ri'aa,  a. 
A-tbe'na 
A-tbe'iuB 
Atb-e-nas'a 
Ath-a-Dae'um 


Ath-e-nw'uB 

Atb-e-oag'o-nM 

Ath-e-nala 

A-the'ne 

A-the'nl-on 

A-the'no 

A-then'o-olBB 

A-tben-OHio'ruB 

A'the-oa 

Atb'e-BlB 

Athlai.  a 

Ath'rao-aam 

A-iho'UB 

Ath'ribiB 

A-tbrulla 

A-thym'bra 

Aih^-raa 

A'ii.a 

A-tn'i-a 

A-tiriua 

Atina 

At-i-rae'tua 

A-trna 

AU'naa 

A-tin'i-a 

Afipha.  a. 

At-lan-te'a  or  At- 

lan-ti'a 
At-lan'tea 
At-lan-ti'a-dea 
At-lan'li-dea 
Afnio-ni 
A-toB'aa 
At'ra-cea 
At-ra-nii'taB 
At-ramyt'tl-am 
At'ra-pua 
At-ra-ti'nua 
At-re-ba'tea    ar 

A-treb'a-tea 
A-tre'nl 
AtYeua 
A-tri'd» 
A-tri'des 
At-ro-roe'tua 
At'ro-muB 
A-tro'nl-UB 
At-ro-pa-te'ue 
At-ro-pa'tl-a 
A-trop'a-tUB 
At'ro-poB 
At-tac'o-m 
At'tai,  a. 
At-U-li'a,  a 
At'Ulaa 
At-tar'raa 
At-teg'u-a 
At-telua 
At-thar'a-tea,  a 
Anhis 
At'tl-ca 

Afti-CUB 

At-ti-da'tea 

At'ti-la 

At^Un-oa 

At-ti'naa 

Afti-ua 

At'a-bi 

Afu-ruB 

A-ty'a-daa 

A-ty'a-naa 

A'tya  or  At'tya 

Au-cba't8B 

Aii'da-ta 

Au-de'ra 

Au-fe'ia 

Au-fl-de'na 

Att-fldl-a 

Au-fld'i-ua 

Au'fl-duB 

Au'ga-rui 

Au-ge'a 

Au-ge'n 

An'ge-aa  or  Au- 

ge'aa 
Au'gi-a,  a. 
Au'gi-aa 
Au'gi-1» 
Au-gi'Dua 
Au-gUB'ta 

Au-gUB-ti'DOB 

Au-gua-tob'o-na 
AagU8-to-bri'ga 
Au-guB-to-du'- 

num 
Au-gua-tom'a- 

gua 
Au-guB-to-neiu'- 

e-tum 
Au-guB^tu-lua 
Au-gus'tua 
An-les'tea 
Au-Ie'tea 
Au-lo-cre'n© 
Au-lo'ni-iu 
Au-ra'nuB,  a. 
Att-re'U-a 
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Aa-re-1i-a'nua 

A'zur,  ff. 

Baltha'aar.  ff. 

Ba-tla'tua 

Be'o-dea 

Beth-au'ra,  a. 

Bo^vaa'ra 

Bu-ra'i-ciiB 

Au-re1i-U8 

Az'u-ran,  f. 

Bal-ven'ti-us 

Bati-e'a 

Be'on.ff. 

Beth-tap'pa-ah, 

Bo-o'tea 

Bur-dig' aria 

Au-re'o-liui 

Az'zah,  ff. 

Bal'y-ra 

Ba-tl'na       and 

Be'or,  ff. 

a. 

Bo'oz,  a. 

Bnr'rbua 

An-ri'gm 

Az'zur,  ff. 

Ba'mah,  ff. 

Ban.ti'na 

Be'ra,  ff. 

Be>thu'el«  a. 

Bo-re'a-dea 

Bur-ri-e'Dna 

Aa-rin'i-a 

Bam-bo'tus 

Bafi-na 

Ber'a-chah,  ff. 

Be'thul.ff. 

Bo're-aa 

Bur'd-o 

Au-rc/ra 

Bam-by'ce 

Bat-ra-cho-my* 

Ber-a-chi'ah,  ff. 

Be-thu-11'aorBe- 

Bo-re-aa'mi 

Bu-si'ria 

Au*ran'ci 

B. 

Ba'moth,  ff. 

o-ma'chi-a 

Ber-a.i'ah,  ff. 

thn'U-a,  a. 

Bor-go'di 
Bo-ii'Dua 

Bu'te-o 

Aa-run-cn-le'iiu 

^^^a 

Ba-mu'ro 

Bat'ra-chua 

Be-re'a.  ff. 

Beri-ra 

Bu-the'iai 

Aus-chi'sa 

Ba'al,  ff. 

Ban-a-l'as,  ff. 

Bat'ta-rua 

Ber-e-chl'ah,  ff. 

Be-toOi-oa.  a. 

Bo'rith,  a. 

Bu'tbo-e 

Aiu'ci 

Ba'al*ah,  ff. 

BanVsa 

Bat-ti'a-dea 

Ber^-cyn'thi-a 

Bet-o-mea'tham, 

Bor-Bip'pa 
Bo-rya'the-nea 

Bu-tbro'tum 

Au'so-nes 

Ba'al.ath.  ff. 

Ba'ni. «. 

Bat'u-lum 

Be'red,  ff. 

ff. 

Bu-thro'tua 

Au-Bo'ni-a 

Ba'al  Be'rith.  ff. 

Ban-i-a'ne 

Bat'u-luB 

Ber-e-ni'ce 

Bet'o-nim,  a. 

Bo'aor,  a. 

Bu-thyfe-ua 

Aa-8on'i'dn 

Ba'a-le.  ff. 

Ba'nfd.  ff. 

Bav'a-i.  a. 

Ber-e-ni'cia 

Be-tri'a-cmn 

Boa'o-ra,  a. 

Bu'to-nea 

Au-Bo'ni-us 

Ba'al  Oad.  ff. 

Ba-ni-u'b8B 

BaVi-UB 

Ber'gi-ne 

Be-alah,  a. 

Boa'po-rua 

Bu-tori-de« 

Aus-ta-ge'na 

Ba'al  Ha'oion,  ff. 

Baii-na'ia,  ff. 

Bav'o-ta 

Ber-gia-ta'ni 

Be'zai.  a. 

Boa-tre'uua 

Bu-tnn'tom 

AuB-te'si-OD 

Ba'al  Ha'nan,  ff. 

Ban'U-n 

Baz-a-en'tea 

Ber'go-mum 

Bez-a-le'el      or 

Bo-tro'daa 

Bn-ze'rea 

Au-tar-t-a'tte 

Ba'alHa'zer,  ff. 

Ban'tl-UB 

Be-a-li'ah,  ff. 

Be'ri,  a. 

Bez-al'eel.  a. 

Bot-U-»'iB 

Bu'zi.  8. 

Au-ta'as,  s. 

Ba'al-1,  ff. 

Ban'u-aB,  ff. 

Be'a-loth.  ff. 

Be-ri'ah,  ff. 

Be'zek,  a. 

Bo-Ti-a'Dum 

Boz'ite,  ff. 

Au'tho-ciis 

Ba'al-lm.  ff. 

Baph'y-ruB 

Be'an.  ff. 

Be'ria  and  Ba'ria 

Be'zer,  a. 
Be'zeth.  a. 

Bo-vil'ln 

Bn'zy-ges  or 

Au>to-ba1u8 

Ba'al-is.  ff. 

Ba-rab'bas,  ff. 

Be-a'trix 

Be'rltea,  a. 

Boz'rah,  a. 

Bu-zy'g«a 

Aa-tof/a-nes 

Ba'al  Me'on,  ff. 

Bar'a-ce 

Beb'a-i.  ff. 

Be'rith,  ff. 

Bi*a'nor 

Brac'a-ra 

By'blia 

Au-toch'tho-nes 

Ba'al  Pe'or,  ». 

Bar'a-chel.  ff. 

Bel)i-ua 

Ber'mi-UB 

Bi'a-taa,  a. 

Brac-ca'U 

ByMi'o-BM 

Au'tocles 

Ba'al  Per'a-zim, 

Bar-a-chi'ah.  ff. 

Be-bri'a-cum 

Ber-ni'ce.  ff. 

Bi-bac'ulua 

Brach-ma'nes 

Byr'rfauB 

Au-toc'ra-tes 

ff. 

Bar-a-chi'aa,  ff. 

Beb'ryHcea  or  Be- 

Be-ro'dach-Bal'- 

BibOi-na 

Brach-ma'ni 

Bya-aa'tia 

Au-to-cre'ne 

Ba'al  Shal'i-Bha, 

Bar'a-do 

bry'cea 

a-dan.  ff. 

Bi-brac'te 

Bra-cho'dea 

By-za'ci-am 

Au-tore-rau8 

Ba'al  Ta'mar.  ff. 

Ba'rak,  ff. 

Be-bryc'i-a 

Ber'o-e 

Bib'ro-ci 

Bran'chi-daa 

Byz-an-tfa-oa 
By-zah'ti-oo 

Aa-tol'o-ln 

Ba'al  Ze'bub,  ff. 

Bai'a-thrum 

Be'cher,  ff. 

Be-rca'a 

Bib'u.lua 

Bran-chyl'li-dea 

Au-toro-Iea 

Ba'a-nah,  ff. 

Bar-ba'na 

Be-chi'rea 

Ber-o-ni'ce 

Bi'cea 

Braa'i-daa 

By-zan'ti-Hxn 

Au-tol'y-cu8 

Ba-a-ni'as,  ff. 

Bar'ba-ri 

Be-chi'ri 

Be-ro'aua 

BIch'rI.  a. 

Braa-i-de'a  or 

By'zaa 

Aa-tom'a-te 

Ba'a*rah,  ff. 

Bar-ba'tos 

Be-cho'rath.  ff. 

Be'roth.  a. 

Bi-e'nor 

Braa-i-di'a 

By-ze'niia 

Au-tom'e-don 

Ba-a-se'iah,  ff. 

Bar-beft'o-lan 

Bech'U-leth,  ff. 

Be-ro'thah,  ff. 

Bi-e'phi 

Braa'i-laa 

By-ze'rea 

Aa-to-ine-du'8a 

Ba'a-shah,  ff. 

Bar-boB'the-nes 

Be'dad.  ff. 

Ber'o-thai,  a. 

Bifor'inia 

Brau'rou  * 

By'zaa 

Au-tom'e-nea 

Ba-a-si'ah,  ff. 

Bar-ce'i 

Bed-a^i'ah,  ff. 

Ber're-tho,  ff. 

Bi'frona 

Bren-ton'l-ciim 

ByCia 

Aii-tom'o-li 

Ba'bel.  ff. 

Bar'ce-tiB 

Be'dan.ff. 

Ber'y-tua  or  Be- 

Big'thana,  a. 

BrerU.i 

An-ton'o^ 

Ba'bi.  ff. 

Bar'ci-no 

Be-de'iah,  ff. 

lytua 

Bigva'i  or Blg'- 

Bri-a're-ua  or 

AU'ton'o-uf 

Bab'i-hiB 

Bar-dn'i 

Be^ri'a-cum 

Ber-zeaua,  c 

va-i,  a. 

Bri'a-reua 

c. 

Au-toph-ra-da'- 

Bab'y-lon 

Bar-da'nes 

Be-el-i'a-da, ». 

Be'Bala. 

BU'bi-lia 

Bri-gan'tea 

^^9 

tea 

Bab-y-lo'ni-a 

Bar-de-ra'to 

Be-eraa-ruB,  ff. 

Bea'bi-cuB 

BiTeam.  a. 

Brig-an-ti'naa 

Ca-an'thni 

Aa-tri'cum 

Bab.y-1(/Di.i 

Bar-dylTlB 
Ba-re^a  (cUy) 
Ba're-a  {tnan) 

Be-el-teth'mua, 

Be-8id'i-» 

BU'gai,  ff. 

Bri-gan'ti-nm 
Bri-lea'aoa 

Cab'a-dea 

Aa-trig'o-nei 

Ba-byr'sa 

ff. 

Be>aip'po 

Bi-ma'ter 

Ca-tel'a-ca 

Au-tu'ra 

Ba-byfa-ce 

Be-eVze-bub,  ff. 

Bes-o-de'lah,  a. 

Bin'do-ea 

Bri-aas'iia 

Cab'a-lea 

Aax-e'si-a 

Ba'ca.  ff. 

Ba-re'ne 

Be'er,  ff. 

Bes'ti-a 

Bin'ea,  a. 

Bri-ae'U 

CabalU 

Aux'i-mon 

Bac-cha'nal 

Bai^e-U 

Be-e'ra,  ff. 

Bes-yn-ge'tl 

Bin'gi-um 

Bri'aea 

Cab^U'Diu 

A'va,  t. 

Bac-che'ia 

Bar'go-se 

Be-er-e'lini, «. 

Be'tah.  a. 

Bla'na-i,  a. 

Britan'ni 

Ca-b«lea 

Av'a-ran,  t. 

Bac-che'iiB 

Bar-ga'si-i 

Be-e'ri,  ff. 

Bef  a-ne,  ff. 

Bf^tet 

Bri-Un'ni-a 

Ca-be'ana 

Av-a-ri'cain 

Bac-chi'a-d» 

Bar'gy-la 

Be-er-la-ha'i-roi, 

Be-tar'tno-nea 

Bi-o'the-a 

Bri-tan'ni-caa 

Ca-bi'ra 

A-vart-cuB 

Bac-ohi'das 

Bar-gy-le'tn 

ff. 

Be'ten.  ff. 

BiVtua 

Brlt-o-ma'ria 

Cabi'ri 

Av'a-ron,  ». 

Bac'chi-des 

Bar'gy-lus 
Bar-nu'inlte,  ff. 

Be-e'roth,  ff. 

Beth.ab'a-ra,«. 

Bir'rhua 

Brlt-o-mar'Ua 

Ca-blr'i-a 

A-veHa 

Bac-chi'um 

Be-er-ahe'bah  or 

Beth-a'nath,  ff. 

Bii^za-vith.  a. 

Brifo-nea  or 

Cabi'ria 

A'ven, «. 

Bae-chi'us 

Ba.ri'ah.  ff. 

Be-er'ahe-bah. 

Beth-a'noth,  ff. 

Biaal'tcB 

Bri-to'nea 

Ca-bi'ma 

Av-en-ti'nus 

Bac-chu'ru8.  ff. 

Ba-ri'ne 

ff. 

Beth'a-ny.  ff. 

Bi.aal't«a 

Brix-eriiim 

Cabal,  a. 

A-ver'nus  or  A- 

Bao-chyri-des 

Bar'i-saB 

Be-eah'te-rah,  a. 

Beth-ar'a-bah.ff. 

Bi-aal'tia 

Brix'i.a 

Ca-bu'ra 

ver'na 

Ba-celDs 

Ba-riB'ses 

Belcah,  ff. 

Beth-a'raro,  ff. 

Blaan'the 

Bro>gifa-ru8 

Cab'y-le 

A-ves'ta 

Ba-ce'nia 

Ba'ri-um 

Beaa.ff. 

Beth.ara>el.  ff. 

Bia'tonea 

Brom'e-roa 

Cach'a-lea 

A-Tid'i.aa 

Bach'rite,  c 

Bar-Je'suB.  ff. 
Bar-Jo'na,  ff. 

Belah.  ff. 

Beth-a'ven,  ff. 

Bia-to'ni-a 

Bro'iniua 

Ca-cyp'a-ria 

A-ri-e'nus 

Ba'ciB 

Bel'atea 

Beih-az'ina- 

Bia'to-nia 

Bron-U'nai 

Cad'a-ra 

A'vfm,  9. 

Bac'o-nu 

Ba-ro'dis,  ff. 

Bel-e-mi'na 

veUi,  ff. 

Bi-thi'ah.  a. 

Bro'te-aa 

Cad'dia.ff. 

A-vl'o-Ia 

Bac'tra 

Bar-pa'na 

BeVe-mua,  ff. 

Beth-ba'al-me'> 

Bith'rou,  a. 

Bnic'te-ri 

Ca-de'no 

A'?ith.  8. 

Bao-tri-a'na 

Bar'aa-baa,  ff. 

Bel'e-na 

on.  ff. 

Bi'thiu 

Bnin'du-lua 

Ca'dea.  a. 

Avi'tua 

Bactri-a'ni 

Bar-Bi'ne 

Bere-nua 

Bethba'rah.  ff. 

Bi-thy'ni 

Bmn-du'ai-um 

Cad*rc'Diu 

Ax'e-nas 

Bac-u-a't8B 

Bar'ta-cuB,  ff. 

Bel-e-phan'tea 

Beth'ba-ai,  a. 

Bithyn'ia 

Bni-Ud'i-us 

Cad-me'a 

Ax-l'o-cbos 

Ba*caii'ti-UB 

Bar-thoro-mew, 

Bere-aia 

Beth-bir'e-i.  ff. 

Bifiaa 

Bni'U4  or  firur- 

Cad-me'la 

Ax.i'on 

Ba-di'a 

ff. 

Bel'gaj 

Beth-da'gon.  ff. 

Bit-Qi'tUB 

Ui 

Cad'mi-el.  a. 

Ax-1-o-nl'otia 

Bad-i-cho'ra 

Bar-U.me'uB,  ff. 

Bel'gi.ca 

Beth-dib-U-tha'- 

Bi-tu'rl-gea 

Bru'talua 

Cad-mi'lua 

Ax-l-o'tae 

Ba'diuB 

Ba'nich.  ff. 

Beai-al.  ff. 

im,  ff. 

Bifurlx 

Bry-ax'ia 

Cad-nii-o'na 

Ax-i-o'the-a 

Bad-u-hen'nte 

Bar-za-en't^s 

Be'Ii-aa 

Beth'el.ff. 

Bizjoth'Jah.  a. 

Bryce 

Cad'r«-iDa 

Ax'i-us 

B8B'bi-U8 

Bar-za'nes 

Be-li'dea.    8ing. 

Beth-e'mek,  ff. 

Bi-zo'ne 

BiTgea 

Ca-dru'ai 

Ax'o-aa 

Baec'ti-Ia 

Barzil'la-i,  ff. 

(male  de8e.  of 
Belxu) 

Beth-ea'daCff^^. 

Bla-e'na 

Bryre-iB  or 
Bry-8e'» 

Ca-dor'ci 

Ax-o'net 

BcD-tho'ron 

Bas'a-loth.  ff. 

ff. 

Blan-do'na 

Ca-dua'd 

Ax'a-el.  t. 

BaB'to-rlx 

Baa'ca-roa,  ff. 

Bella,  vl.  Bel'i- 
desC/em.  de8e. 

Beth-e'zel,  ff. 

Blan-du'ai-a 

Ca-du'ai 

Azae'ltu,  t. 

Bn'tulo 

Ba-ae'ra 

Beth-ga'der.  ff. 

Blaa-to-pboB-ni'- 

Ba-ba-ce'D6 

Cad'y-tia 
Caa'd-aa 

A'zah.  «. 

Bag-a-da'o-nes 

Ba'shan,  ff. 

of  Beirut) 
Bel-i-aa'ri-ua 

Beth-ga'mul,  ff. 
Beth-hac'ce-rim. 

cea 

fia'ba-rea 

A'zal.  i. 

Ba-ge'8us 

Baah'e-math,  ff. 

Blem'niy-«fl 

Ba'ba-aia 

Caa-dl'i4k 

Az-a-Ii'ah.  s. 

Ba-gis'ta-na 

Baa-i-le'a  or  Baa- 

Bellag'i-nea 

ff. 

Ble'my-n 

Bu.baa'Ua 

C»-dl-i.a'Diis 

A-zam'o-ra 

Ba-gis'ta-uuB 

i-ll'a 

BeMero-phon 

Beth-ha'ran,  ff. 

Bo-ad-iwM'a 

Bu-baa-ti'tea 

C»-cU'i-i 

A-za'ni 

Ba'go.  ff. 

BaaU'i-a  (Baael 

BeHe-rua 

Beth.bosaah,  ff. 
Beth-h<rron, «. 

Bo-a'gri-ua 

Bu-bo'na 

Cn-dlioa 

Ax-a*ni'ah.  t. 

Ba-go'aa 

or  B&le) 

Bel-li^^'nua 

Bo-a-ner'gea,  a. 

Bu-ceph'a-la 

CBc'i.lua 

A-za'phi-on,  $. 

Bag-o-da'reB 

Baa-i-li'dsB 

BeMo'na 

Beth-Jeah'i- 

Bo'az.  a. 

Buceph-a-li'a 

CB-ci'na 

Az'a-ra,  8. 

Bag'oi.  ff. 

Baa-i-Ii'des 

Bello-na'ri-i 

moth,  a. 

Bob-o-ne'a 

Bu-ceph'a-lua 

Omc'u.bum 

A*za're-el,  «. 

Bagoph'a-nes 
Bag'ra-da 

Baa-iin 

Bel-lor'aci 

BeUi-Jea'i-moth, 

Boc'a-ria 

Bu'che-ta 

Qnc'a-boa 

Az-a-rl'ah,  t. 

Baa'i-Ita 

Bel-lo-ve'aua 

ff. 

Boc'cho-ria 

Ba-coVi-ca 

Cnc'u-lttB 

Az-a-ri'as,  §. 

Ba: 

iia'rum-Ite.ff. 

Baa'ilith.  ff. 

Bel'raa-im, ». 

Bethleb'a-oth.ff. 

Boch'e-ru,  a. 

Bu-coli-oD 

Ca»-dlc'iiia 

A'zaz,  8. 

Ba- 

tiu'muB,  ff. 

Ba-sil'i-UB  or 

Bel'phe-gor 
Bel-shaz^ar,  ff. 

Beth'lehem.  ff. 

Bo'chim.  a. 

Bu'co-lua 

CmA'\-caM 

A-za'zel.  «. 

Bi- 

huVim.  ff. 

Ba-aili'ua 

B«Ui-lo'moD,  ff. 

Bo^lo'ne 

Bu^U'U-a 

On-li-a 

Az-a-zi'ah,  «. 

Ba' 

SB  (b&'yd) 

Baa'i-laB      . 

Bel-te-ahaz'zar, 

Beth-ma'a-chah, 

Bo-da-ag-na'tua 
Bo-da'ni 

Ba-de'a 

CiB^lic'a.loa 

Az-bax'a-reth,  8. 

Ba' 

lth.ff. 

Baa'math,  ff. 

ff. 

ff. 

fiu-de'um 

OB-lt'clua 

Aze'kah 

B.i'l 

kah.  ff. 

BaB-aa'ni-a 

BembPna 

Beth-mar'ca- 

B<Bb«'ia 

Bu^i'Di 

Gat'Uua 

A'zel,  «. 

Bak-bak'icar,  ff. 

Baa'aa-reuB 

Be-na'cua 

both,  ff. 

Bo-e>dro'ini-a 

Ba.do'ria 

Gn'neua 

A'zem.  t. 

Bak.buki'ah.  ff. 

Baa-aar't-dea 

Be-na'iah.  ff. 

Beth-me'on,  ff. 

Boe-o-tar'chaB 

Bn-do'nim 

OB-ni'dea 

Az-e-phu'rith,  t. 

Baaa-am  {or  b4'- 

Bas'sa-riB 

Ben-am'mi.  ff. 

Beth-nim'rah,  ff. 

B(B-0'tl 

Bu'ge-nea 

ORf-ni'na 

A-ze'tas,  #. 

1am),  ff. 

Bas'ta-i.  ff. 

Ben-di-di'a 

Beth-o'roD.  ff. 

BoB-o'ti-a 

Buk'ki,  a. 

C»'pi^> 

Az'gad.  8.- 
A-zra,  «. 

Bal'a-cruB 

Baa-tar'nsB 

Ben-di-di'iim 

Beth-paaet.  ff. 

B(B-o'taa 

Buk.U'ah.  a. 

Cte-ra'tua 

Bal'a-dan,  ff. 

Baa-tcr.bi'nl 

Ben-di-do'ra 

Beth-paz'zez,  a. 

Bo-e-thi'a 

Bui   (u    aa   in 

Caar'i.tea 

A-zi'des 

Balah.  «l 

Baa.te-ta'ni 

Ben-e-be'rak.  ff. 

Beth-pe'or.  ff. 

Bo-e'thi-oi 

dtt^).a. 

Cee'Bar  (a  aa  a) 

A'zi-el,  t. 

Balak.  ff. 

Bat-a-Do'chua 

Ben-e-Ja'a-kan.r 

Beth'pha-ge 

Bo-e'thua 

Bul-la'ti-ua 

C^B*-a-re'a(ffaa^) 

A.zHis 

Bal'a-mo.  ff. 

BaUM 

Ben-e-ren'tuni 

(=>0.» 

Bo'han,a. 

Bul-Ii'o-nea 

CiD-Ba-re'am 

A-zI'riB 

Bala-ne'a 

Ba-U'Tla 

Ben-ha'dad. «. 

Beth-phelet.  ff. 

Boi'i 

Ba-ma'doB  or 

CBo>aa'rl.oD  <a  aa 

Azi'zah,  8. 

Bal'a-rus 

Ba-tav<Hia'nim 

Ben-ha'ii.  ff. 

Bethra'pha,  ff. 
Beth-re'hob,  ff. 

Bol'o-rlx 

Bu-mo'doa 

*) 

Az^ma-Teth,  8. 

BalbiHuB 

Ba-to'yaaorBat- 

Ben-ha'nan,  <: 

Bol-be'ne 

Bu-nas'a 

Ckv«ar-o-bri'ga 

Az'iiion.  ff. 

Bil-bl'nuB 

a-vua 

Ben'i-nu,  ff. 

Beth-aa'i-da,  a. 

Bol-bi-ti'nnm 

Ba'nah.  a 

(fas') 

A'/or.  8. 

B  il-bu'ra 

Bathrab'biin, «. 

B«n'1a-niin.  ff. 
Beu'Ja-mite,  ff. 

Beih-aa'nioa,  a. 

Bol-i-nn'ua 

Ba-nfma 

GB-aa-ro-dn'- 

A-zo'rua 

Bal-ce'a 

Bath-ahe'bah  or^ 

Beth-ahan',  a. 

Bo-lia'auB 

Bun'ni.  a. 

num  (ff  aa  1) 

Azo'tus 

Ba-le-a'rea 

Baih'ahebah,ff. ' 

Bea-nu'i.  «. 

Beth-she'ao.  a. 

Bo-mi-eD'8«a 

Ba-no-me'a 

OBa*a-rom'giii»(t 

A-zo'tus,  8. 

Bale'CUB 

Bath'ahu-a.  ff. 

Be'no.  ff. 

BeUi-ahe'meah. 

Bo-mU'car 

Ba-on'o-iuB 

U8i\ 

C»-se^Da 

Az'riel.  t. 

Bal-isbe'ga 

Bath'y-clea 

Ben-o'ni.  ff. 

ff. 

Bom-o-ni'cae 

Ba'pa-lna 

Az'rikam,  ». 

Bul-lon'o-U 

Ba-thyHiis 

Benthe-Bic/ynie 

Beth-Bhe'mite.ff. 

Bo-no'nia 

Ba'pha-gua 

Ca»>aen'ni4n 

A-su'bah,  ff. 

Ba- 

Ic/inum         1 

Ba-U'a  or  Ba'U-« 

Ben-zo'beth,  ». 

Betli-fthit'Uth^ff. 

Bo-o'dea 

Bu-pra'ai-um 

CMfai-a 
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Qe-so'ni-aa 

Oet'o-brix 

(Wyx 

Ca-ga'oo 

Ca'U 

Ca'U-ph«g, «. 

Ca-i-crnus 

Ca-i'cu8 

Ca.fe'to 

Ca-fnan,  9. 

Ca'iai 

Cal'a-ber 

CSal'E-gur'rlB 

Cal-a-gn'rlt 

Cal*a-gar-ri-ta'- 

nl 
Ca'lah.  ff. 
Cal'a.li 
Cal'a-mia 
Cal-a-ml'tM 
Cal-a-inora4ai,ff 
Cal'a-moa 
Cal'a-mui 
Ca-la'niu 
Cal'a-ria 
Ca-la'nis 
Cal'a-tea 
Cal^tha'na 
Cal-a.thi'ne 
Cal'a-thua 
Ca-la'U-a 
Cal-aa-re'a  and 

Cal^a-ri'a 
Ca-la'vi.ti8 
Cal-ca'gua 
Cal'ool  t. 
Caleb.  & 
Ca-Ied'o-nes 
Cal-e-do'ni-a 
Ca-len'tum 
Ca-Ie'Dui 
Cale'rot 
CaiM 
Cal'e-U 
Ca-le'tor 
Ca-U-ad'ne 
Cal-i-coB'nl 
Ca.Ud'i.iia 
CaOiflTuU 
0a4i'iiUB 
Cal-l-py'gli 
Cal'i.pus 
CaM»8'chrna 
Calla'f-cl 
Cal.la.te'bai 
Cal.U'tit 
Cal-le'naa 
Cal.Ii'a^et 
Cal.li^ni'rm 
Cal.U'a-nu 
Gallic 
Cal4ib'i-Q8 
CaMl-ce'nu 
Cal-lich'o-rum 
CalOi-dM 
Cal.Ii-co-lo'na 
Cal-lic'o-oii 
Cal.Uc'ra-tes 
Cal-U^^rafi-das 
CaMi-dam'a-tes 
Cal-Ud'i.iu 
Cal.U.do'ra 
Cal-lid'ro-moi 
Cal-Ug'e.nes 
Cal-li^tui 
Cal.U-gl'tot 
Gal-lig-no'ttti 
Cal-UiD'a-chas 
Cal-li-me'dea 
Cal'liro'e-don 
CalU-ni'cus 
Cal.U'nut 
Cal-li-o-do'nu 
Gal.lf'o-pe 
CalU-pa-U'ra 
Cal-liph'a-net 
Cani-phoa 
CaUip'i.d» 
Cal-lip'i-des 
Cal.lip'o-Us 
Cal-lii^ho^ 
Cal4U'te 
Cal^lia'thenet 
Oal4la.U'a 
Oallis'to 
Cal-lit-to-ni'du 
Cal-lia'tra-tua 
Cal'fUa, «. 
Callix'e-oa 
Gal-lix'e-nixi 
Gallo-ni'tia 
Cal'neh,  b. 
OU'o-puB 
Gal'pe-tus 
Cal'phi,  f. 


Cal-pur'ni-a 

Cal-u-dd'i-us 

Cal-u'si-um 

Cal'ra-ry,  t. 

Cal'Ti-a 

Cal-ri'na 

Cal-vi'niu 

Cal-vis'l-oi 

Cal'ybe 

Cal-y-bi'ta 

Cal-y-cad'nut 

Cal'y-ce 

Ca-Iyd'f-nm 

Ca-lyd'na 

Cal'y-don 

Cal-y-do'nis 

Cal-y-do'ni-oi 

Ca-lym'ne 

Ca-lyn'da 

Ca-Iyp'BO 

Caiii-a-lo-du'> 

nam 
Ca-ma-ra'cam 
Cam-a-rl'na 
Cain*a-ri'nttm 
Cam-a-ri'Ue 
Cam-bal'i-doi 
Cam-bau'Ies 
Cam-bo-du'num 
Cam-bo'num 
Cam-ba'ni-i 
Cam-by'ses 
Cam>e-Ia'Di 
Cam-e-li'tss 
Ca-me'na 
Cam'e-ra 
Cam-e-ra'cQin 
Cam-e-ri'Dum 
Cam-e-ri'Dua 
Ca-mer'tes 
Cain'e-868 
Ca-milla 
Ca-mil'ls 
Ca-mil'lut 
Ca-mi'ro 
Ca-mrru8     ai\d 

Ca-mi'ra 
Cain-it'8a>rea 
Ca-moB'iUB 
Ca'mon.  t. 
Cam-pa'nf-a 
Cam-pa'nua 
Cam-paa'pe 
Cam'pe-auB 
Cam-po'nl 
Cam'py-Ios 
Ca-ma'ni 
Ca'Da.t. 
Ca'naan  (k&'nan 

or  ki'na-aoXt- 
Can'a-ce 
Can'a-che 
Can'a-chua 
Ca'tUB 
Ca-Da'rl-a 
Ca-na'ri-i 
CaD'a-thoi 
Can'da-ee 
Can'da-ri 
Can-da'7i-a 
Can-dau'les 
Can-di'o-ni 
Can-di'o-pe 
Ca'nens 
CaD'e-thua 
Ca-nid'ia 
Ca-nid'i-UB 
Ca-nin-6-fa'tet 
Ca-nln'i-ua 
Ca'nioa 
Can-no'nas    . 
Ca-no'bu8 
Ca-Do'pUB 
Can'ta-ber 
Can'ta-bri 
Can-ta'brl-a 
Can'tha-ra 
Can-tha-rore- 

thron 
Cao'tha-ras 
Can-the'la 
Can'ti-ara 
Can-a*Ie'ia 
Can-u-Ie'lus 
Ca-na'si-um 
Cap'a-neiu 
Ca*peria 
Ca-pe'na 
Ca-pe'nai 
Cape'ni 
Ca-per'na-nm,  t. 
Cap'e-tus 
Ca-pha'reu8 
Caph-ar-aal'a- 

mah.  ff. 
Ca-phen'a-tha,ff. 
Ca-phe'rii 


Ca-phi'ra, «. 

Ca-pbit-o-do'nu 

Caph'tor,  f. 

Caph'to-rlm, «. 

Ca-phy'ie 

Ca-pis'sa 

Cap-U-ae'ne 

Cap'i-to 

Cap-i-to-U'dut 

Cap-i-to'li*um 

Cap'o-ri 

Ca-po'tea 

Cap-pad'(M:es 

Cap-pa-do'ci-a 

Cap'pa-dox 

Ca-pra'ri-a 

Ca'pre-» 

Cap-rl-cor'nus 

Ca-pri'ma 

Ca-prip'e-des 

Cap-ro-U'na 

Capnu 

Cap'aa-ge 

Cap'u-a 

Ca'pya 

Car-a-ba'ii-on,t. 

Car'a-bia 

Car-a-cal1a 

Car-a-ca'tet 

Ca-rac'ta-coi 

Ca-ne'oa 

Cai^a-Iia 

Car-a-maliu 

Ca-ran'to-nua 

rar'a-nus  or  Ca* 

ra'nus 
Carau'al-oa 
Car-bo'nea 
Car'bu-la 
Car'cha-mis,  t. 
Car-che'don 
Car'che-niiah,  t. 
Car'ci-nuB 
Car-da'cea 
Car-da-me'ne 
Car-dam'y-l6 
Car-de'aua 
Car'di-a 
Car'da-w 
Car-du'chi 
Car-dy'tos 
Ca-re'ah, «; 
Car'e-sa 
Ca-res'im 

Ca-re'aua 

Ca'ria 

Ca-ril'Ia 

Ca-ri'na 

Ca-ri'nie 

Ca-ri'nua 

Ca-ri'on 

Ca-ris'sa-num 

Ca-rU'tum 

Car'kaa,  ff. 

Car-ma'Di 

Car-ma'ni-a 

Car-ma'nor 

Cai'me.  ff. 

Calomel,  ff. 

Cai'mel-ite,  #. 

Car-me'lut 

Car-men-talea 

Car-men-ta'lia 

Car'ml,  ff. 

Car'tni-dea 

Car^na-im. ». 

Car-na'aioa 

Car-ne'a>dea 

Car-ne'ia 

Car-ne'uB 

Car-ni'on 

Car'ni-oii,  <: 

Car'no-nes 

Car-nu'tes 

Car-nu'tum 

Car-os-ce'pl 

Car-pa'il-a  and 

Car-pa'sium 
Car'pa-tea 
Cai'pa-thus 
Car-pe'ia 
Car-pe-ta'ni 
Car-pha-aal^a- 

ma.  ff. 
Car-pi'a 
Car-poc'ra-tea 
Car-poph'o-ra 
Car-poph'o-nia 
Car-ri-na'tes 
Car-ru'ca 
Car-ae'o-li 
Car-ahe'na,  #. 
Car-to'Uaa 
Car'ta-re 
Car-te'ia 
Car'te-nai 
Car-ths'a 


Car-thag-i-nl- 

en'iea 
Car-tha'go 
Cai^tha-fo 
Cai'tha-sis 
Car-the'a 
Car-vU'I-oa 
Ca'ry-a 
Ca'ry-as 
Ca-ry-a'tffB 
Ca-iyo-nea 
Car-yB-te'as 
Ca-ryi'tl-ua 
Ca-ryt'tiu 
Ca'ry-om 
Ca-sale 
Caa-cel'lios 
Caa-i-U'num 
Caa'i-Da 
Ca-ai'Dum 
Ca-8iph'i-«,  ff. 
Ca'Bi-u8 
Caa'leu,  ff. 
Caa'lu-him,  ff. 
Caa'me-na 
Cas'me-iuB 
Caa-pe'ri-a 
Caa-per'a-la 
Caa-pi-a'na 
Cas'pi-i 
Caa-pi'ra 
Caa-pi'ri 
Caa-aan-da'ne 
Caa-aan-dre'a 
CaS'San-dri'a 
Caa-ai-a'nua 
Caa-tl-e-pe'ia 
Ca8-8i-<Mlo'nia 
Caa-si'o-pe 
CaS'tl-o-pe'a 
Caa-sife-ra 
Caa-ai-tor'i-dea 
Caa-al-T6*latt'- 

nua 
Caa-ao'pe 
Caa-ao'tia 
Caa-tab'a-la 
Caa'ta-baa 
Caa-to'U.a 
Caa'ta-IU 
Caa-ta-iUB'a 
Caa-tba*iuB'a 
Cas'the-nea 
Caa-ti-ani'ra 
Caa-tolua 
Caa'to-rea,  p{. 
Caa-tra'ti*ua 
Caa'tri-coa 
Caa'talo 
Cat-a-ba'nea 
Cat-a-ba'nua 
Cat-a-ce>caa'- 

me-ne 
Cat-a^lo'thea 
Cat-a^n'pa 
Cat-a-men'te-lea 
Cafa-na 
Ca-ta'o-nea 
Cat-a-o'ni-a 
Ca-taph'ry-gM 
Cat-a-rac'ta 
Cat-a-rac'tea 
Ca-tai^rhy-toa 
Cafe-nei 
CathflB'a 
Cath'arl 
Ca^thu'a,  t. 
Ca'ti-a 
Ca-ti-a'niu 
Ca-ti-e'na 
Ca-ti-e'Dua 
Cat-i-Ii'na 
Ca-tU'i.ua 
Cari-na 
Ca'U.ua 
Cat-l'zi 
Cat-o-bri'ga 
Ca'treua 
Cat-u-li-a'na 
Cafa-lua 
Ca-ta'ri-gea 
Cau'ca-Bua 
Cau'con 
Caa-co-ne'a 
Cau-co'nea 
Cau'di 
Cau-di'naa 
Caa'di-am 
Cau-Io'ni-a 
Caa'nii 
Cau'ui-us 
Ca'ua 
Cav'a-rea 
Cav-a-ril'loa 
Cav-a-ri'nna 
Ca'Ti-l 
Ca-Zci 


Ca-y'cua 

Ca-ya'ter 

Caz'e-ca 

Ce'a-dea 

Ceb-al-U'naa 

Ceb-a-ren'sea 

Ce'bea 

CaHiren 

Ce-bre'ae 

Ce-bre'ni-a 

Ce-bre'nia 

Ce>bri'o*ne8 

Ce'brua 

Ce-ci'dea 

Ce-cil'i-ua 

Ce-ci'na 

Ce-cln'na 

Cecro'pt-a 

Ce-crop'i-dffB 

Cec'ro-pla 

Ce'cropa 

Ce-cryph-a-le'a 

Ce'dre-«B  or  Ce- 

dre'aa 
Ce-dre-a'tia 
Ce-dre'naa 
Ce-dri'n 
Ge'dron  (or  ke'- 

dron),  ff. 
Ce^ru'ai-i 
Ceg'lu-aa 
Cer-lan(cei»ad), 

ff. 
Cel'a-don 
Cera-dua 
Ce-ln'me 
Ce-In'no 
Ce'le-«B 
Ce-led'o-nea 
Ce.le'U 
Cel-e-la't«a 
Ce-Ien'de-ria 
Ce-le'neaa 
Cel'e-rea 
Cel-e-ri'na 
Cel-e-rl'nua 
Cere-tmm 
Ce'le-ua 
Cero-iuB 
Ce-Io'nea 
Cel'U-ber 
CeiU-be'rea 
Cel-ti-be'ri 
Cel'U-ca 
Cel'tl-cl 
Cel-til'lua 
Cel-to-gal'a.t» 
Cclto'ri-l 
Cel-UMrcy-thn 
Cem'me-nua 
Cen'a-bum 
Ce-nse'nm 
Cen-chre'a 
Cen'chre-» 
Cen'chre-ia 
Cen^chre'ua    ar 

Cen-chri'ua 
Ceo-de-be'tia,  ff. 
C&-nea'po-Iia 
Ce-ne'ti-um 
Cen-i-mag'iii 
Ce-ni'na 
Ce-ni'nes 
Cen-o-roa'nl 
Cen-ao'rea 
Cen-ao-ri'niia 
Cen-ta-re'tua 
Cen-iau'ri 
Cen-tau'ri-cua 
CeD-tan'rua 
CeD-tim'a-nua 
Ceo-to-bri'ca 
Cen'to-rea 
Cen-tor'i-pa 
Cen-tri'tea 
Cen-tro'nea 
CeD-tro'ni-iu 
Cen-tum'vi.ri 
Centu'ri-pa 
Cen-ta'ri-pe 
Ceph'a-Ite 
Ceph'a-laa 
Ceph-a-le'na 
Cephalle'Di 
Ceph-al-Ie'ni-a 
Ceph'a-Io 
Ceph-a-Ioe'di-aa 
Ceph-a-loe'dia 
Ceph'a-lon 
Ceph-alot'o-mi 
Cepb'a-loa 
Ce'phaa,  ff. 
Ce-phe'ia 
Ce-phe'nea 
Ce'pheiia 
Ce-phis'i-a 
Ceph4-ai'a-dea 


Ce-pbla-l-do'raa 
Ce-phia'l-on 
Ce-pbi'ao 
Ce-phia-o-do'niB 
Cepn-l-aod'o-tua 
Ce-phi'aua  or  Ca- 
phia'aua 


Ce'phren 
^pi-o  i 


C»'. 


Ce'pi-o  w 

pi-o 
Ce'pi-on 
Cer'a-ca 
Ce-rac'a-tea 
Oe-ram'bua 
Cer-a-mi'cua 
Ce-ra'mUum 
Cer'a-roua 
Cer'a-aua 
Cer'a-U 
Ce-ra'thua 
Ce-ra'ton 
Ce-ra'tua 
Ce-rau'ni-a 
Ce-rau'ni-i 
Ce-rau'nua 
Ce-rau'ai-ua 
Cer-be'ri-on 
Cer'be-ruB 
Cer'ca-phua 
Cer-ca-ao'rum 
Cer-ce'ia 
Cer-ce'ne 
Cer-cea'tea 
Cer'ce-tm 
Cer'ci-daa 
Cer'd-dea 
Cer'cl.i 
Cer-ci'na  or  Cer- 

cin'na 
Cer-cinl-um 
Cer'cl-ua 
Cer'co-Iaa 
Cer-co'pe 
Cer-co'pea 
Cer'cy-oii 
Cer-cy'ra  or  Cor- 

cy'ra 
Cerdo'ua 
Cer-dyl'i-um 
Cer-e-a-U'ni 
Ce'rw 
Ce-rea'aua 
Cei'e-UB 
Ce-re'tea 
Ce'reua 
Ce-ri-a'Ua 
Ce-rin'thua 
Cer'i-tea 
Cer'ma-laa 
Oer-o-paa'aa-dea 
Ce-ro'aua 
Cer'phe-rea 
Cer-re-ta'ni 
Cer-ao-blep'tea 
Cer'ti-ma 
Cer-to'ni-am 
Cer-to'Dua 
Ce-iycea 
Cer-y-ce'am 
Ce-ryc'I-ua 
Cer-y-roi'ca 
Ccr-y-ne'a 
Ccr-y-nl'tea 
Cea-a-re'a(ffaf), 

ff. 
Ce-aelli-iia 
Cea'ae-ro 
Cea-tri'na 
Cea-tri'nua 
Ce'Ub.  ff. 
Cete'l 
Ce-the'gua 
Ce'Ui 
Ce'U-ua 
Ce'ua 

Ceu-tro'nea 
Ce'yx 
Cha-be'rua 
Cha-bi'naa 
Cha-bo'ra 
Cba-bo'ruB 
Chaliri-a 
Cha'bri-aa 
Cha'bria, «. 
Cha'bry-iB 
Cha'di-aa.  ff. 
Chie're-a 
Chn're-aa 
CbaB-re-bii'Iiu 
CbflD-re-cIi'dea 
ChaBT-e-de'maa 
Che-rem'e-nea 
Cbn-re'mon 
Chnr'e-phon 
Chn-rea'tra-tua 
Chie-rip'pua 
ChffB'ro-laa 


ChiBT-o-ne'a 

Cha-ln'on 

Cbal-c8B'a 

Chal-ce'a 

Chal-ca'don 

Chal-ced'o-nia 

Chal-ce-rl'tia 

Chal-ca'tia 

Cbal-cet'o-rea 

Chal-ci-de'ne 

Chal-cMeD'aea 

Cbal-oid'eoa 

Chal-cid'i-ce 

Chalcid'i-cus 

Cbal-ci'noa 

Chal-ci'o-pe 

Chal-ciUB 

Chal-co'don 

Chal'col,  ff. 

Chal-dw'a 

Chalde'l 

Cha-leB'tra 

Cha-le'aua 

Cbal'e-toa 

Cbal-o-ni'tia 

Chal'ybea 

Chal'y-bon 

Chal-y-bo-ni'Ua 

Cha'lyba 

Cba-ma'nl 

Cha-roa'vi 

Cha'oaan     (aee 

Canaan),  ff. 
Chan-na-ne'ua,a 
Cba'on 
Cha'o-nea 
Cha-o'ni-a 
Cha-oni'l4a 
Char-a-ath'a-lar, 

ff. 
Char-a-ce're 
Char-ac-mo'ba 
Char-a-co'ma 
Cbar-a-co-me'- 

tea 
Char'a-dra 
Char'a-droa 
Cha*ra'dniB    or 

Char'a-drua 
Cba-iWa-daa 
Cbar'aka.  ff. 
Cbat^a-shim,  ff. 
Char'a-aim,  ff. 
Cha'rax 
Cha-rax'ua 
Char'che-miah, 

ff. 
Cha're-a,  ff. 
Char'lclea 
Char-i-cli'dea 
Char'i-clo 
Char*i-de'mua 
Cbar-i-la'ua 
Cba-rim'e-nea 
Cha-ri'nua 
Cha*ri-om'e-rua 
Charia'ia 
Char'i.tea 
Char'i-ton 
Cha-rix'e-na 
Char'ma-daB 
Char'mi-daB 
Char'ml-dea 
Char-mi'nuB 
Char-ml'o-ne 
Char'mo-thaa 
Char-ni'dea 
Cha-ron'daa 
Char-o-ne'um 
Char-o-ni'am 
Char-o-pe'a 
Cba'ropa      and 

Cbar'o-peB 
Char'o-pua 
Char'rao,  ff. 
Char-te'riB 
Cha-ryb'dia 
Chaa'e-ba,  ff. 
Chafra-mia 
Cbat-ra-mo'tas 
Chav'o-nea 
Cha-y'ci 
Cba-ze'ne 
Che'bar.  a 
Ched-or-la'o- 

mer.  ff. 
Cheial,  ff. 
Chel'ci-aa,  ff. 
Che>U'don 
Chel-i-do'ni-a 
Che-lid(/niB 
Cbe-lid-o-ni'aum 
Chel'lah.  ff. 
Chel'loa.  •. 
Che'Iod,  ff. 
Che-lo'ne 
Cbelo'nia 


Chel-o*noph'a-gl 
Che'lub.  ff. 
Che-lu'bai,  ff. 
Chel-y-do're-a 
Chem'a-rimB,  ff. 
Che'rooab,  $. 
Che-na'a-nab.  ff. 
Cben'a-ni,  ff. 
Chen-a-nl'ah,  ff. 
Che'ne«aa 
Che'ni-on 
Che'ni-oa 
Che'o-pes 
Che'opa 
Che-pnar     Ha^ 

am'mo-nai.  ff. 
Cbe-pbi'rah,  ff. 
Che'ran.  ff. 
Che're-aa,  ff. 
Cber'etb-ima,  ff. 
Cber'etb-iteB.  ff. 
Cbe-ria'o-pbaa 
Che'ritb.  ff. 
Cher'O'pbon 
Cher'ae-aa 
Cher-afd'a-maa 
Cber'ai-pho 
Cher'ai-phron 
Cher-BO-ne'aua  or 

Cher-rone'auB 
Che'rub  (a  cUy), 

ff. 
Che-ruB'oi 
Chea'a*Ion«  ff. 
Che'sed,  ff. 
Chea'i-niis 
Che-Buriotb,  ff. 
Chethi'im.  ff. 
CheU'im, «. 
Che'zib.  ff. 
Chi'don.  ff. 
Cbil'e-ab,  ff. 
Chil'eua 
Chil.i-ar'cbua 
Chi-li'on,  ff. 
Cbin-ua 
Chil'niad,  ff. 
Chllo'nia 
Chi-maa'ra 
Chim'a-rua 
Chim'e-ra 
Chi-me'ri-nm 
Cbim'bani,  ff. 
Chi-na'aeaa 
Chin-de'ni 
Cbin'ne-reth,  ff. 
Chin'ne-roth,  ff. 
Cbi-om'a-ra 
Cbi'o-ne 
Chi-on'idea 
Chi'o-nia 
Chi'oa 

Chl-rod'a-maa 
Chi'ron 
Chi-ro'nia 
Chis'Ieu.  ff. 
Chla'Ion.  ff. 
Chiaiuth,  ff. 
Cbi-to'ne 
Chit'tim.  ff. 
Cbl'un,  ff. 
Chlo'e 
Chlo'reua 
Chlo'ria 
Cblo'rua 
Cho-a'ui 
Cho-a-re'ne 
Cbo-aa'pea 
Cho-a'trm 
Cbo'ba.  ff. 
Chob'a-i,  ff. 
ChoDr'a-dea 
CbcB're-aa 
ChoBf'f-Iua 
Cbo-li'dffo 
Choro-e 
Cbol-on-tf'chua 
Cho-lu'a 
Cbom'a-ri 
Cho-nu'pbla 
Cbo-ra'ahan,  9, 
Cbo-raa'mi-l 
Cho-ra'zin,  ff. 
Cho-re'n© 
Cho-rin'e-ua 
Cho-rcB'bua 
Cbor-om-n»'i 
Chor'o-ne 
Cboa-a-me'ua,  9, 
Choa'ro*ea 
Cho-ce'bo,  ff. 
Chre'mea 
Cbrem'e-tea 
Cbrem'y>liia 
Cbrea'i-ubon 
Chrea-pnon'tea 
Chrea-to-de'mtia 
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Chrc/ml-a 

Chro'mi-ui 

Chro'ni-UB 

ChryB-ag'o-ru 

Chrys'a-ine 

Chry»-am'pe-liu 

Chry-san'tas 

Cary-ian'thli 

Chry-sa'or 

Chrys-a'O'reus 

Chry.Ba'o-ri8 

Chry-Bas'pi-det 

Chiy.se'i8 

Chry-ser-mus 

Chrys'e-ruB 

Chiyseus 

ChryHiip'pe 

Chry-tip'piu 

Chiys-o-u'pi- 

dM 
Chry-soc'e-roa 
Chrys'o-chir 
Chry-sog'e-nes 
Chry-s^o-noB 
ChryB-o-la'UB 
Chrys-o-Io'ras 
Chry-8on'o-e 
Ohry-Bop'o-lis 
Ohry-Bor'rho-as 
Chry*808'to-mu8 
Chry-aoth'e-mis 
Chtho'ni-a 
Chth(/iii-U8 
Chthon-o-phvle 
Cha'shan  Rish- 

a-tha'im,  $. 
Ci^gi'si 
Cib'a-liB 
Cib-a-ri'Ut 
Clb-de'U 
Cil/e-aa 
Ci-bo'tu8 
Cib'y-ra 
Cic'e-ro 
Cic'o-nes 
Ci-cu'ta 
Cio-y-ne'thuB 
Ci-Ie'Di 
CU'i-ces 
CiUc'l-a 
Cirni-us 
Cim'bri-cm 
Ciml-nos 
Cim-me'ri-l 
Cim'tne-ris 
Cim-me'ri-um 
Cim'me-ru8 
Ci-mo'li8 
Ci-mo'lus 
Cin'a^on 
CiDas'thon 
Cin'a-ra 
Ci-nar'a-daa 
Cin'ci-a 
CiD-cin-na'tii8 
Cin'ci-UB 
Cin'e-as 
Ci-ne'sl-as 
Cin'e-thon 
Cin-gefo-rix 
Cingu-la'nl 
Cin'gu-lum 
Cin-Wna 
Cl-nith'l-l 
Cin'na-don 
Cin'na-muB 
CiD'ne-reth.  t. 
Cin'ne-roth,  t. 
Cin-ni-a'na 
Cinx'i-a 
Ci'nyps  and  Cin'- 

y-pnu8 
Cln'y-raB 
Ci-pe'rua 
Cira-ma,  t. 
Cir-cBB'om 
CIr'cl-aB 
Cir-na'a-ttim 
Ci'sai.  8. 
Cis^-prna 
CiB'a-muB 
CiB-Be'iB 
Cis'seuB 
Cis'sla 

Cis'si-das 

Cis-Bo-es'sa 

CiB-su'sa 

CiB-the'ne 

Ci8-to*bo'ci 

Ci-tlue'ron 

Cith-a.riB'to 

Cithe'las 

at'imB,  8. 

CiCi-um 

Cl'UB 

a-Wlia 


Cla'de-QB 

Cla'ni-OB 

Cla-ra'niu 

Clar-e-o't8B 

Clas-tid'i-iim 

Clau'da,  t. 

Clau'dia 

Clau-di-a'ntit 

Clau-di-op'O'liB 

aau'di-U8 

Claa>8am'e*niu 

Cla-Ti-e'DOB 

ClaT'l-ger 

Cla-zom'e-iuB 

Cle-aBn'e>te 

Cle-aan'e-tuB 

Cle-ser'e-ta 

Cle-an'der 

Cle-an'dri-das 

Cle-an'thes 

Cle-ar'chas 

Cle-ar'i-daa 

Cle'menB 

Clem'ent,  a 

Cle'o-biB 

Cle-o-ba'la 

Cle-ob-u-li'na 

Cle-o-bu'luB 

Cle-och'a-res 

Cle-o-cha-rfa 

Cle-o-dse'uB 

Cle-o-da'mu8 

Cle-o-de'muB 

Cle-o-do'ra 

Cle-o-do'niB 

Cle-o-dox'a 

Cle-og'e-neB 

Cle'o-la 

Cle-o-Ia'os 

Cle-om'a-chuB 

Cle-o-man'tiB 

Cle-om'bro-tus 

Cle-o-me'des 

Cle-om'e-don 

Cle-o-me'liu 

Cle-om'e-neB 

Cle-o'nsB 

Cle-o'ne 

Clc-o-nl'ca 

Cle-o-ni'cQS 

Cle-o'niB 

Cle-on'o-e 

Cle-o'noB 

Cle-on'y-muB 

Cle'o-paB 

Cle-op'a-ter 

Cle -op' a- tra  or 
Cle-Orpa'tra. 
(The  former  is 
the  classical, 
the  latter  the 
common  Eng- 
lish pronunci- 
ation.) 

Cle-op'a-trifl 

Cle-oph'a-nes 

Cle-o-phan'tuB 

Cle'o  phaa,  $, 

Cle'ophis 

Cle-oph'o-lus 

Cle'o-phon 

Cle-o-phy'los 

Cle-o-pom'puB 

Cle-op-tol'e-muB 

Cle'o-puB 

Cle-o'ra 

Cle-OB'tra-tua 

Cle-o-ti'mu8 

Cle-ox'e-nus 

Clea'i-deB 

Clet-abe'ni 

Clib'a-nuB 

Cli-de'muB 

CUd'i-cu8 

Clim'e-nuB 

Cli-nar'e-te 

Cli-nia-deB 

Clin'i-aa 

Cli-nip'pldeB 

Cll-oph'o-roB 

ais-f-the'ra 

Clis'o.bra 

CUs'o-phuB 

Clis'the-nes 

CUUr'chua 

CUt'e-loB 

Cli-ter'ni-a 

CUt-o-de'maB 

Cli-tom'a-chDS 

Cli-ton'ymuB 

Clit'o-phon 

Cli'tor 

Cll-to'ria 

CU-tum'nua 

Clo-a'ca 

Clo-a-ci'na 

ao'di-a 


Clo'di-iiB 
Clo'e,  t. 
ClcB'U-a 
Cloell-e 

ClOD'H-US 

Cio'ni-a 

Clo'ni-U8 

Clo'tho 

Clu-a-ci'na 

Clu-en'tl-m 

Cla'pe-a 

Clu-si'nl 

Clu-si'o-lam 

Clu'si-um 

Clu'Bl-OB 

Clu'vi-a 

Clym'e-ne 

Clym-e-ne'i-dea 

Clym'e-nuB 

Cly-son'y-mas 

Clyt-em-nes'tra 

ayt'i-e 

Clyt'l-UB 

Clyt-o-do'ra 

Clyt-o-me'des 

Clyt-o-ne'U8 

Cnac'a-lDs 

Cna'gi-a 

Cne-mi'des 

Cne'mns 

Cne' OB  or  Cnm'UB 

Cni'duB 

Cno'poB 

Cnos'si-a 

Cno'BUB 

Co-a-ma'ni 

Co-aB'trsB 

Co-a'tr» 

Coc'a-luB 

Coc-ce'i-u8 

Coc-cyg'iuB 

Co'cles 

Coc'lites 

Co-cy'tuB 

Co-da'nuB  Si'nus 

Ood-o-man'nuB 

Cod-ro-me'ne 

Co-drop'o-liB 

Coe-cil'l-uB 

CJoB'co-a 

CflBl-e-Byr'l-a 

and    Cob1-o- 

syr'i-a 
CouU-a 
Coel-i-o-bri'ga 
CcD'li-UB 
Ccor'a-nnB 
Cu'es 
CoBB'y-ra 
Cog'a-muB 
Cog-i-du'naB 
Colil-bUB 
Col-a-ce'a  or  Co- 

la-ci'a 
Co-lan'co-nim 
Col'a-piB 
Co-laz'a-iB 
Co-lax'es 
Col-che'iB 
Col-chin'i-nm 
Col-ho'zeh, «. 
Co-li'a-cum 
Ck)l'i-ci 
Coli-UB,  t. 
CoMa'tia 
CoMa-ti'naB 
Col-H'na 
CoMo'des 
CoMu'ci-a 
Col'o-bi 
Col'o-e 
Co-lo'n» 
Co-lo'ne 
Co-lo'nl-a 
Co-lo'noB 
Coro-phon 
Co-loB'sse 
Co-loB'se,  ff. 
Co-lo'teB 
Colpu'sa 
Col-the'ne 
Col-ubra'rl-a 
Co-lum'ba 
Ck>l  umella 
Co-Iu'ruB 
Ck)-la'thnB 
Co-lyftus 
Com-a<fna 
Com-a-ge'na 
Com-a-ge'ni 
Co-ma'na 
Co-ma'ai 
Com'a-ri 
Com'a-roB 
Co-ma' ta 
Coro-ba'boB 
Com-bre'a 


Com'bn-tiB 

Co-me'dn 

Co-me'on 

Co-me'tes 

Com'e-tho 

Co-min'1-iiB 

Com-i-se'ne 

Co'mi-UB 

Com-ma-ge'ne 

Ck>m-ma-ffe'nuB 

Com'mo-dUB 

Com-pa'Be-UB 

Com-plu'tam 

Comp'sa-tus 

Com-pu'sa 

Con-a-ni'ah, «. 

Con'ca-nl 

Con-che'a 

Con-core-ruB 

Con-cor'dl-a 

Con-da'te 

Con-di-vic'nam 

Con-do-cha'tM 

Con-dru'ai 

Con-dyl'o-a 

Con-dy-ll'tiB 

Con'dy-luB 

Conge'duB 

Co-nFa-cl 

Co-ni'ah,  s. 

Co'nl-i 

Co-nim-bri'ca 

Con-i-8al'tU8 

Co-nis'ci 

Con-ni'das 

Con-o-ni'ah,  t. 

Co-no'pe 

Con-o-pe'nm  or 

Con-o'pe-um 
Con-sen'tes 
Con-8en'ti-a 
Con-8i-li'nam 
Ck)n-8tan'ti-a 
Con-8tan-ti'a  (a 

city) 
Con-stan-ti'na 
Con-Btan-ti-nop'- 

o-Um 
Con-Btan-tfniiB 
Con-Btan'ti-uB 
Con-Bu-a-ne'tes 
Con-BU-a-ra'ni 
Con-ta-des'dus 
Con-to-po-ri'a 
Con've-nie 
Co'on 
Co'oB,  ff. 
Cop'a-iB  or  Co- 

pa'iB 
Co-phie'iiB 
Co-phon'tiB 
Co'pi-a 
Copinas 
Co-po'niuB 
Co'preuB 
Cor-ace'Bi-am 
Cora-oon-ne'BUB 
Co-ral'e-tn 
Co-ral'll 
Cora'ni 
Co-rax'i 
CorlJe.  ff. 
Cor'be-UB 
Cor^u-lo 
Cor'co-ba 
Cor'co-ras 
Cor-c/ra 
Cor'du-ba 
Cor-da-e'ne 
Cor-du-e'ni 
Cor-dy'la 
Co're,  ff. 
Co're-«9 
Co-re'Ba 
Co-res'BOB 
Cor'e-BUB  (ffwm) 
Co-re'8aB(motm- 

tain) 
Cor'e-thoB 
Co-re'tOB 
Cor-fln'i-um 
Coi^i-cw 
Co-rin'e-um 
Co-rin'na 
Co-rin'nuB 
Co-rin'thuB 
Co-ri-o-la'nuB 
Co-rl'o-li 
Co-ri-oHa 
Co-ri'tha 
Cor'l-tuB 
Cor'ma-sa 
Cor-neli-OB 
Cor-nc'H-i 
Cor-nlc'u-lnm 
Cor-ni-flc'i-UB 
Cor'ni-ger 


Cor-nn'ttia 

Co-rcB'bua 

Co-ro'na 

Cor-o-ne'a 

Co-ro'nenB 

Cor-o-nPa 

Cor-oni'des 

Co-ro'nlB 

Co-ro'nu8 

Co-ro'pe 

Cor-se'a  or  Cor- 

Bi'a 
Cor-Bo'te 
Cor-su'ra 
Cor-to'na 
Cor-ty'na 
Cor-nn-ca'naB 
Cor-vi'noB 
Cor-y-ban'tes 
Cor'y-bas 
Co-ryc'i-a 
Co-ryc'I-deB 
Co-ryc'i-UB 
Cor'y-cuB  or  Co- 

ry'cuB 
Cor'y-don 
Cor-y-le'am 
Cor'y-na 
Cory-ne'tes 
Cor'y-phaB 
Cor-y-pha'si-am 
Cor'y-phe 
Cor'y-thns 
Co-ixtUB 
Co'sam,  ff. 
CoB-Beef'a 
CoB-sayi 
CoB-sn'ti-i 
CoB-By'ra 
CoB-to-bo'ci 
Co-sy'ra 

Co'tes  or  CoVtoB 
Co'thon 
Co-tho'pe-a 
Co-ti-aVam 
Cot-i-oia'sa 
Cofi-8o 
Cot-to'niB 
Co-ty-a-i'on     or 

Co-ty-a-fum 
Co-tyri-nB 
Co-ty-o'ra 
Co-ty-o'rua 
Cotyfto 
Cou'tha,  ff. 
Coz'bi,  ff. 
Cram-bu'sa 
Cram-bu'tiB 
Cran'a-e 
Cra-nn'i 
Cran'a-i 
Cran'a-OB 
Cran'ans 
Cra-ne'a  or  tra- 

ni'a 
Cra-ne'nm  or 

Cra-ni'nm 
Cra'ni-i 
Crap'a-thoB 
CraB-pe-di'tes 
Cras'Bi-peB 
Cras-Blfi-UB 
Cras'ti  nuB 
Cra-tffs'iB 
Crafe-aa 
Crat-e-ri'a      or 

Crat-e-re'a 
Crat'eruB 
Cra'tes 
Cra-tes-i-cle'a 
Crat-e-sip'o-liB 
Crat-e-Bip'pi-dftB 
Cra-ten'aB 
Crat'i-daa 
Crati'nuB 
Cra-tip'paB 
Cra-tiB'the-nes 
Cra-tiB'to-loB 
Cra-tu'Ba 
Crafy-luB 
Crem'e-ra 
Crem'my-on 
Cre-mo'na 
Cre-mn'ti-aB 
Crem'y-on 
Cre-na'cuB 
Cre-on-ti'a-des 
Cre-oph'i-hiB 
Cre-o-phyHuB 
Cre-o-po'luB 
Cre-pe'ri-OB 
Crcph-a-ge-ne'- 

tOB 

Crea'cens,  ff. 
CreB'i-las 
Cre'Bi-UB 
CreB-phon'teB 


CreB'si-UB 

Cres-to'ne 

Cre'tie-OB 

Cre'te 

Cre'te-a 

Cre'tes 

Cre'teuB 

Cre'the-ia 

Cre-the'ia    (mo- 

therof  Homer) 
Cre'theiiB 
Cre-thi'des 
Crefi-cua 
Cre-n'aa 
Cre-tt'aia 
Cri'a-BUB 
Cri-mi'Biia 
Cri-nag'o-raa 
Cri-nip'pos 
Cri-ni^BUB 
Cri-o'a 
Cris-pi'na 
CriB-pfnua 
Crital'la 
Cri-the'ia 
Cri-tho'te 
Crifi-aa 
CritH>-ba'luB 
Crit-o-de^mos 
Crit-og-na'toa 
Crit-o-Ia'UB 
Cri'u-Me-to'pon 
Cro-bi'a-lua 
Cro-by'ai 
Croe'a-le 
Cro'cen 
CroCe-la 
Croo-odilon 
Croc-o-dilop'o- 

lia 
Croc-y-le'a 
Cro<da'niim 
CroD'aoB 
Cro-l'tcB 
Cro-mi'tiB 
Crom'my-on 
Cro'ni-a 
Crou'idea 
Cro'ni-na 
CroB-BSD'a 
Crofa-le 
Crofa-lua 
Croto'na 
Cro-to-ni-a't» 
Crot-o-ni-a'tia 
Cro-to-pi'a-dea 
Cro-to'pi-aa 
Cro-to'poB 
CroB-ta'me-ri 
CruB-tii-me'ri-a 

orCruB-tu-rae'- 

ri-nm 
CruB-tn-mi'ni 
CruB-ta'mi-um 
Cryp-te'a 
Cte'a-tos 
Ctero'e-ne 
Cte'Biaa 
Cte-Bib'i-na 
CteB'i-clea 
CteB-i-de'mna 
Ctea-i-la'ua 
Cte-Bil'o-choB 
Ctea'i-phon 
Cte-dp'pQB 
Ctim'e-ne 
Cu'cu-faa 
Cu'la-ro 

Cu'ma  or  Cu'm» 
Cu-nax'a 
Cuni'na 
Cu-pa'vo 
Cu-pen'tna 
Cu-pfdo 
Cu-pi-en'ni-na 
Cu-re'tes 
Cu-re'tia 
Cu'ri-a 
Cu-ri-a'U-I 
Curio 
Cn-ri-o'neB 
Cu-ri-o-ao-litn 
Cu'ri-um 
Cu'ri-ua 
Cui^ti-a 
Curtil'IuB 
Cur'ti-UB 
Cu-m'Ua 
Cuah  (u  aa  in 

but\». 
Cu'shan,  ff 
Ou'Bhan  Riah-a- 

tha'im,  ff. 
Cu'ahi,  ff. 
CuB-asD'i 

Cuth  (tt  as  in 
but),  ff. 


Cu'thah,ff. 

Cu-til'i-um 

Cy'a-nob,  #. 

Cy-am-o-BO'nia 

Cy'a-ne 

Cy-a'ne-w 

(^•a'ne-6 

Cy-a'ne-oa 

Cy-a-nip'pe 

Cy-a-nip'pos 

Cy-a'tU 

Cy-ax'a-res 

Cy-beT)e 

Cyb'e-la 

Cyb'e-le 

Cyb'e-lua 

Cyb-i-le^ 

Cyb'l-ra 

Cy-bo'tua 

C/chreua 

Cyc'la-dea 

Cy-clob'o-rwB 

Cy-clo'pea 

Cy-do'nor 

Cyd'i-aa 

Cy-dim'a-che 

Cyd'i-moa 

Cy-dip'pe 

C/don 

Cyd-o-ne'a 

Cy-do'nea 

Cyd-o-ne'ua 

Cy-do'ni-a 

Cy-do-ni-at» 

Cyd'ra-ra 

Cy-dre1u8 

Cyd'ro-clea 

Cyd-ro-la'ua 

Cyl'a-buB 

CylM-a'ni 

Cyl'i-oea 

Cyl'la-ruB 

Cyl-le'ne 

QrMe-ne'iiB 

C/me 

Cy-melna 

Cym'i-Dua 

Cy-mod'o-ce 

Cy-mod-o-ee'a 

Cym-o-po-lfa 

Cy-motn'o-e 

Cyn-n-gi'roB 

Cy-nsB'thi-um 

Cy-na'ne 

Cy-na'pea 

Cyn'ara 

Cy-nax'a 

Cyn'e-aa 

Cyn^e-t«B 

Cyn-e-gi'roB 

Cy-ne't«B 

Cyn-e-te'a 

Cyn'i-a 

Cyn'i-ci 

Cyn-o-ceph'a- 

le 
Cyn-o-oeph'a-li 
Cyn-o-phon'tis 
Cynop'o-Ua 
Cy-nor'taa 
Cy-nor'tl-on 
Cyn-oaar^gea 
Cyn-oa-se'ma 
Cyn-o-au'ra 
Cyn'thl-a 
Cyn'thi-ua 
Cynu-ren'aea 
Cyp-aria'aa     or 

Cyp-a-ria'Bi-a 
Cyp-a-ria'ana 
Cyph'a-ra 
Cyp-ri-a'nuB 
Cyp'ri-num 
Cy-proth'e-mia 
Cyp'ae-la 
C>  p-aeri-dea 
Cjp'Be  luB 
Cyra-ma,  t. 
Cy-rau'nis 
Cyr-ena'i-ca 
Cyr-e-na'i-ci 
C^-re'ne 
Cy-re'ni-ua,  ff. 
Cyrea'clia  ta 
Cy-ri'a-dea 
Cyril'Iua 
(^•ri'nuB 
Cy-ro-pjB-di'a 
Cy-rop'o-lia 
Cyr-rw'i 
Cyi'rha-dfs 
Cyr'rhea 
Cyr-riiea'tl-ca 
Cyi'aihia 
Cyr-to'na 
Cy-taJ'la 
Cy-the'ra 


Cyth-e-ne'a    mr 

Cyth-e-iVa 
Cy-the'riB 
Cy-the'iioB 
Cj-the'rou 
Cy-the'ra» 
Cy-tin'i-om 
Cyt-ia-Mfrva 
Cy-to'ra 
Cy  to'ria 
Cyto'ri-oa 

Cyz-i-ce'id 
Cya'icom 
Cyz'1-cua 


D. 

Dti'm  or  JMlm 

Dab'a-reh,  r 

Dablm-aheCb.  f. 

Da'be-rath.  «. 

Da'bri-a»  t. 

Da'd-a 

Dac'i-oQa 

Da'd-oa 

Dac'ty-li 

Dad'a-oea 

Dad-de'tia,  ff. 

Dad'i-OB 

Da-du'chna 

D»d'a-U 

Dnd-a-le'a 

De-dall-on 

Dnd'a-hu 

Dnm'o-nea 

Daern'o-nam 

Dag-a-d'ra 

Da'gon,  ff. 

Dag'o-om 

Da-gn'aa 

Da'f 

Da'i-olea 

Da'i-dM 

Da-im'a-dms 

Da-im'e-nea 

Da'i-phran 

Da-i'ra 

Dai'aao.  a. 

Da-i'tOB 

Da-la'iah.  ff. 

Da-Ulah,  a. 

Dal-ma-nn'tha, 

ff. 
Dal'ma-tn 
Dal-na*ti.a 
Dal-roatl-«iis 
Dal'miHUB 
Dal'phon,  a. 
Dam-arge^oa 
Dam'a-Ua 
Dam-a-lftaa 
Da-mar'^te 
Da-mar'e-tiis 
Dam'a-tia»ff. 
ihun-aa-oe'iia 
Dam-aa-ce'oe 
Dam-aa-oef'iiiv 
Da-maa'd-va 
Da-maa'cna 
Da-ma'ai-a 
Dam-a-Bi<ftiKm 
Dam-a-aip'pva 
Dam-a-aia'tra- 

toa 
Dam-a-aS-fhy'- 

mna 
Dam-a-ai'ton 
Damaa'tea 
Dam'a-aaa 
Dame'a 
Da'me-aa 
Da-mip'put 
Dam-na-mci'- 

neoa 
Da-moch'a-ris 
Dam'o-clea 
Dam-o-cU'daa 
Da-mocTa-tes 
Da-moc<re-<Mi 
Da-moc'ri-toa 
Da-mom'e'lea 
Dam-o-nfciia 
Dam-o-phatttaa 
Da-moph'i'la 
DarTOoph'i-UB 
Dam'o-phoD 
I>a-moa'tra4aa 
Da-mote-laa 
Dam-o-ti'mua 
Da-moz'e-naa 
Dannfraa 
Dan'a-e 
Dan'al 
Da-na'i-da« 
Uan'a-la 
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Dan'a-of 
Dan'da-ii 
Dan-dar'i'die 
Dan'UlorDan'- 

lel.  9, 
Danjn'ao, «. 
Da-nu'bi-OB 
Da'o-chuB 
Da'o-na 
Da'o-nes 
Daph-nn^ns 
Daph'ne 
Dar'a-ba 
Dar-an-ta'Bi-a 
Dar'da-nl 
Dar-da'ni-a 
Dar-dan'i-dea 
Dai'da-nU 
Dar'da-nua 
Da-ri'cua 
Da-ri'to 
Da-rfUa 
Da-ri'as 
Daa-cy-Ie'iim 
Dascy-U'tiB 
Das'cy-liu 
Da'M-a 
Da'ai'Ui 
Daa-ia-re'tsB   or 

Das-Ba-rifil 
Dafa-mes 
Dat-a-pher'n0a 
Da'than,  t. 
Da-the'mah, «. 
Dan'ni-a 
Oau'rl-set 
De'bir,  $. 
Deb'orah,  t. 
Deb'o-rot 
Dec-a-da'chl 
De-cap'o-liB 
Dfr-ceb'a-lui 
Oece-le'a 
Dec-e-lfcum 
Dec'e-lua 
De-ce'ti-a 
De-ot-a'niu 
De-oid'iu8 
Oec'i-mus 
De'd-na 
Dec'uma 
Dec-ama'tes 
De'dan. «. 
Be-dan'im,  t. 
Ded-i-tam'enet 
De-ha'vltes,  t. 
De-ic'(M>n 
De-ic'ra-tes 
De-id-a-mi'a 
De-Q'e-on 
Do-U'o-chus 
De-im'a-chDs 
D6-i'o-cei 
De-i'o-chua 
De-i'o-ne 
De-l*o'iieiu 
De-i'o-pe 
Do-l-opei'a 
De-i-ofarus 
]>e-lph'ila 
De-lph'o-be 
De-iph'o-bui 
De'iphon 
De-i-pbon'tet 
De-lp^y-le 
]>e-ip'y-liia 
De-ip'y-nu 
Dej-a-ni'ra 
De'kar,  t. 
De-la'Uh, «. 
Deli-a 
Delfa-dea 
De-U1ah.  «. 
De'U-om 
DeHna 
Del-ma'ti-os 
Del-min'i-am 
Del'phi-cus 
Del-phin'i'UiD 
Delphu'M 
Del-to'ton 
De-ma'des 

De-mag'o-ras 
Dem-a-ra'ia 
Dem-a-n'tas 
De-mai'obas 
Oema-re'ta 
Dem-aris'te 
De'nuu.t. 
Dema'trl-a 
De'me-a 
De-me'ter 
D^-me'tii-a 
De-me'tri-as 
De-me'tri-ttt 
Dem-o-a-nai'Ba 
Vol.  IV. 


Dem-o-ce'des 

De-mooh'a>refl 

Dem'o-cles 

Dem-o-cU'des 

De-moc'o-oD 

De-moc're-tes 

De-moo' ri-tU8 

De-mod'i-ce 

De-mod'o-ctu 

Dem-o-do'ruB 

De-mo'le^n 

De-mole-o8 

Dem-o-nas'sa 

De-mo'nax 

Demo-ni'ca 

Dem-o-ni'coa 

Dem-o-pban'tQB 

De-mopb'Moi 

Dem'o-phon 

De>mopb'o-on 

De-mop'o-Us 

Dem- op -tore- 
mas 

De-moi'the  lies 

Demos' tra-tos 

De-ma'chos 

Dem'y-lai 

Dense-le'tn 

Den-ta'tus 

De-od'a>tiu 

De-o'ia 

Der'be, «. 

Der'bi-cei 

Der-bi'oes 

Der-ce'bi-i 

Der'ce-toorDei'- 
ce-tis 

Der-cylOl-daa 

Der-cyl'lua 

Der'cy-lof 

Der'cy-naf 

Der-8»1 

Der-tho'na 

De-ra-si-ce'i 

De-su'da-ba 

Dea-ca11-on 

Deu-ce'U-us 

Deu'do-rix 

De-n'el,  t. 

Deo-rfo-pus 

Dev'o-na 

Dex-am'e>iie 

Dex-am'e>nus 

Dexip'pus 

Dex-itb^e-a 

Dex'i-os 

Di-ac-o-pe'iia 

Di-a-crera 

Dl'a-crfs 

Dl-ac-tor'l-des 

Dl-a-du-me-nl-a"- 
nns 

Di-a-da'me-QQS 

Di-»'ti8 

Di'a-gon 

Di-agon'daf 

Di-ag^o-ras 

Di-alls 

Di-alliu 

Di-a-mas-ti-go'- 

BlS 

Di-aD'a 
Di-a'Dl-nm 
Dl-apb'a-nes 
Dla'si-a 
Dib-la'im,  i. 
Dlbaatb.  t. 
Dib-la-tba'im, «. 
Di'bon,  t. 
Di-bn'ta-des    or 

Dib-tt-ta'dea 
Dl-cflB'a 
Di-c»-ar-chi'a 
Di-css'as 
Dic-ear'cbai 
Dlc'o-mas 
Dio-tam'Dom 
Dic-Ud-i-en'sei 
Dic-tyn'oa 
Did'i-OB 
Did'y-ma 
Did-y-mie'UB 
Did-y-ma'on 
Dld'y-me 
Dld'y-mnm 
Dld'y-mos 
Di-en'e-cefl 
Di-es'piter 
Di-ge'na 
Di-gen'ti-a 
Di.ge'ri 
Dl-fp-o-U'a 
DU'e-aD,  i. 
Di-malos 
Dfmon,  i. 
Di-roo'nah, «. 
Di'nab^f. 


Di-nar'chns 

Din'dy-ma 

Din-dy-me'ne 

Din'dy.mus 

Din-haOMth,  «. 

Din'in 

Din'i-as 

Di-noch'a-res 

Di-noc'ra-tes 

Di-nod'o-cbos 

Din-o-ge-ti'a 

Di-nol'cMshus 

Di-nom'e-nes 

Di-nos'tbe-nes 

Di-no8'tra-tus 

Di-o-cffis-a-re'a 

(tasz) 
Di-o-cle^ft 
Di'o-des 
Di-o^le-ti-«'nu8 
Di-o-de'mus 
Dio-do'ras 
Di-og'e-nes 
Di-o-ge-ni'a 
Di-og-ne'tuB 
Di-o-me'a 
Di-o-me'de 
Di-om-e-de'a 
Di-om-e-de'ie 
Dl-o-me'des 
Di-om'e-don 
Di'o-muB 
Di-o-nsB'a 
Di-o'ne 
Di-o-ni'cu8 
Di-o-nys'i-a 
Di-o-ny-si'a-des 
Di-o-nys'i-aB 
Di-o-nys'i-des 
Dl-o-nys-i-o-do'- 

rns 
Di-o-nys'l-on 
Di-o-uy-sip'o-lis 
Di-o-nys'l-UB 
Di-o-ny^BUB 
Dl'o-pe 
Di'Opb'a-nes 
Di-o-phan'tUB 
Di-o-pi'tbes 
Di-op'o-Us 
DI-oTes 
Di-o-ry  0*108 
Di-os-cor^i-des 
Di-os'co-nim 
Di-os'co-nis 
Di-os-cu'rl 
Di-os'pa-se 
Di-os'po-Iis 
Dl-o-trroe 
Di-o-ti'mus 
Di-ofre-pbes 
Di-ox-ip'pe 
Dt-ox-ip'pos 
Df-p<B'a 
Dipb'MoB 
Dl-pboH-das 
Di-p<B'na 
Dip'o-Iis 
Dip'y-lon 
DiB'co-nun 
Di'sban, ». 
Di'sbon.  i. 
Dis'o.ne 
Dft-Wnes 
Difta-nl 
DiT-i-ti'arciiB 
DiT-o-difram 
Dir'o-mi  or  Di- 

vo'na 
Di-yl'IuB 
Di-£a1iab,  $. 
Di-ze'ruB 
Do-be'refl 
Do-be'ruB 
Doc'Mis 
Doc-i-me^nm 
Doc'i-mas 
Do'cle-a 
Do'da-i, «. 
Do-da'nim,  i. 
Do-da'vah,  i, 
Do-do'na 
Ded-o-iuB'as 
Do-do'ne 
Do-don'i-des 
Do'eg.  t. 
DoI-a-belOa 
Dol4-cha'on 
Dol'l-che 
Dol-i-cbe'ne 
DoM-cboB 
Do-li'o-nes 
Do-U'o-nis 
Do'U-us 
Dol-o-me'ne 
Do-lon'cl 
Dolo-ufa 


Dol'o-pes 

Do-lo'pi-a 

Dol-o-pi'on 

Dom-a-ni'tis 

Dom-i-du'ca 

Dom^i-da'cuB 

Do-mi'ti-a 

Do-mi-ti-a'noB 

Do-mi-tina 

Do-mi'ti-us 

Dom-not'i-nam 

Dom-not'i-nuB 

Do-na'tuB 

Don-i-la'UB 

Do-na'ca 

Do-ny'sa 

Dopb'kah, «. 

Do-rac'te 

Dor-ce'a 

Dor'ceuB 

Dor'i-coB 

Do-ri-en'ses 

Do-ri-e'om 

Do'ri-on 

Do'ri-am 

Do-ros'to-lum 

Do-ros'to-nun 

Do-rotb'e-UB 

Dor-sen'nuB 

Dor'ti-cum 

Dor-y-cli'das 

Dor-y-lie'iim 

Dor'y-las 

Dor-y-bi'UB 

Do-rym'e-neB,  t. 

Do-ryph'o-ri 

Do-TTS'SOB 

Do-si'a-daB 

Do-si'a-des 

Do-sftb'e-UB 

DoB-se'ntiB 

Dot'a-das 

Dox-an'der 

Drac'a-non    or 

Drac'o-Don 
Dra-ca'nus 
Dra-coD'ti-des 
Drac'o-num 
Dra-bo'noB 
Dran-gi-a'na 
Drep'a-mi     or 

Drep'a-Dom 
Drim'a-cus 
Dri-od'o-nes 
Dri-op'i-des 
Dro-macb'e-toB 
Dro-miB'aB 
Dro'me-as 
Dro'meuB 
Drop'i-ci 
Dru-be'tiB 
Dru-sU'la 
DrfBrde* 
Dry-an-ti'a>des 

or  Dry-an'ti- 

des 
Dr}'-an-ti'de8 
Dry-mss'a 
Dry-mo'des 
Dry-tuem'e-tnm 
Diyo-pe 
Dry-o-pe'Ia 
Dr>'o-peB 
Diyopia 
Dryp'e-tlB 
Du'bris 
Da-ce'ti-iiB 
Da-il'U-a 
Da-U'li-UB 
Dn-llcb'i-um 
Du-Iop'o-lis 
Dom'no-iiz 
Du'ra-nuB 
Da'ra-to 
Da'ri-OB 
Da-ro-cor'to- 

nun 
Du-ro'ni-a 
Da-ro'Dum 
Du-ros'to-nun 
Dy-a-goD'das 
Dy-arda-neB 
Dy-rosB'i 
Dy-nam'e-ne 
Dy-nas'te 
Dy-saales 
Dys-d-ne'tOB 
Dy-eo'rum 
Dy-so'roB 


£. 

B'a-iieB,  i. 
B-a'nuB 
E-ar'i-nas 
K-a'si-um 


VhaX,». 

Eb'do-me 

Fbed.*. 

E  -  ben-e'Ber    or 

Eb-en-e'zer,  t 
Eb'e-suB 
E-bi-a'saph, «. 
£b'o-da 
Eb'o-ra 
Eb-ora'cum 
Eb-ro-da'num 
E-bro'nab, «. 
E-bu'da) 
Eb-Q'ra 
Eb'u-ri 
Eb'u-ro 
Eb-u-ro'neB 
Eb-n-ro-vl'ceB 
Eb'u*suB 
E-ca'nuB, «. 
Ec-bat'a-na 
Ec'ce-lo 
Eo'di-cus 
E-cbe'e 
Ech-e-bu'lUB 
Ecb-e-cle'a 
E-chec'ra-tes 
Eoh-e-cra-ti'a 
£cb'e-d» 
Ecb-e-dami'a 
Bch-e-do'ras 
E-obel^a-tOB 
Bcb'e-Ias 
E-ohem'bro-toB 
E-cbe'mon 
£cb'e-mu8 
Ecb-e-ne'UB 
Ecb'e-phron 
E-chep'o-lis 
E^bes'tra-toB 
Ecb'e-tla 
Bcb'e-tra 
Ecb'e-tns 
Ech-i-do'rus 
K-chin'a-des 
E-cbi'mis 
Ecb-i-nus'sa 
£-cbi'on 
S-chl-on'i-des 
EK:hl-o'iil-iiB 
Ecb-o-po'luB 
Ec'no-moB 
E'dar,  t. 
Ed-di'as,  t. 
E'der.  t. 
E'des,  t. 
E-des'sa  or  E 

de'aa 
E'dom, «. 
E-do'nes 
E-do'ni 
E-do'niB  or  "M- 

o-niB 
Ed'pe-1, «. 
E-duli-^ca 
E-du'aa 
E-e'ti-on 
E-ga'le-oB 
E-gel'o^^boB 
E-ge'rl-a 
E-geB-a-re'tOB 
Eg-e-sfnuB 
E-ges'to 
E-ge'to 
Sg-U'lm.  9. 
Eg-na'tl-a 
Eg-naU-OB 
Fhi«t. 
Bliad, «. 
B-i'on 
E-i'o-nes 
E-i-o'neuB 
E'ker, «. 
Ek-re'bel,  f. 
Ek'ron,*. 
E-lafdah, «. 
B-lse'a 
E-Iae'UB 
B-lB»-ii-tfchlU 
El-a-gab'a-liu 
Blab. «. 
E-U'is 
El-a-i'tet 
Elam,  t. 
El-a-mi'tfls 
El-a-pbi-«^a 
El<a-pbi'UB 
El-a-pbo-ne'suB 
El-a'sah 
El-a-te'a 
Elatb. «. 
El'a-tos 
E-la>er 
El'ci-a.  t. 
El-da'ah.  t. 
E'le-a 
£l'e-ad,f. 


El-e-aleb,  t. 

El-e-a'sab,  <. 

Ele-a'tes 

El-e-a'zar, «. 

El-e-a-zu'nu,  $, 

E-lec'tra 

Elec'tri-des 

E-lec'try-on 

E-lec-tiy-o'ne 

E-le'I 

El'e-IeuB 

E'le-on 

E-le-on'tum 

E'lepb,  t. 

El-e^pban'ti-ne 

or  El-e-pban- 

tl'De 
El-e-phan'tiB 
El-e-pban-topb'- 

a-^ 
El  -  e  -  pban  •  to- 

the'xw 
El'e-pbas 
El-e-pbe'nor 
El-eu-obi'a 
B'le-UB 
El-ea-8in'l*a 
EI-eu-Bi'nuB 
E-leu'siB 
E-leu'tber 
S-len'tbe-TO 
El-eu-tbe'ii-a 
E-len- ther-o- 

cill-ces 
E-leu-tbe-ro-Ia- 

co'nes 
E-leu'tbe-rofl 
E-Ieu'tbo 
El-ba'nan,  f. 
E-U'ab.  t. 
E-U'a-da, «. 
E-U'ab, «. 
E-U'abba,  t. 
E-U'a-kim.  t, 
E-U'a-lI,  t. 
E-li'am,  t. 
E-lias.  f. 
E-Ii'a-sapb, «. 
E-Ii'a-sblb.  $. 
E-U'a4ib»  t. 
E-U'a-Bis,  t. 
E-U'a-thafa» ». 
El-i-ca'on 
E-Iic'i-UB 
E-lfdad.  t. 
E-U'el,  t. 
B-U'e-nal,  i. 
E-U'e-zer  or  B- 

U-e'zer. ». 
E-li'ba-ba,  9. 
B-U'bo-reph,  i. 
B-lfbu,  t. 
B-U'Jab.  9. 
E-li'kab, «. 
E'Um.  B. 
£I-i-me'a 
E-li'me-lecb,  s. 
E-lim-1-o'tiB 
B-U-o'e-nai, «. 
B-li'o-nas, «. 
E-U'pbal,  t. 
B-U'pba-Iet,  «. 
B-li'pbaz,  9. 
E-lii>be-leb,  t. 
E-li'phe-let, «. 
£l-i-8aa'UB, «. 
El-i-Be'OB»  t. 
BU'sa 
B-U'Bba,  t. 
B-U'Bhah.  9. 
E-li'Bba-mah,  9. 
E-li'Bba-pbat,  i. 
E-U'sbe-ba, «. 
E-li'sbua,  t. 
B-U'd-miiB,  9. 
B-IiB'sa 
B-U'u, «. 
B-li'za-phan,  f. 
B-Uzar. «. 
Bl-ka'nah, «. 
Bl-kosh',  1. 
El-la'sar, ». 
El-lo'pl-a 
Bl-mo'dam,  9. 
El-na'am, «. 
El-na'than,  9. 
El'o-bim, «. 
E-lol,  i. 
Elon, «. 
B-lo'ne 
B-lo'mB 
B'lotb,  9. 
El  pa'al.  9. 
El-palet,  9. 
El-pa'ran,  9. 
El-pe'nor 
El-pi-Qi'ce 


El-tenieh,  9. 

EI-te'kon»  t. 

El-tolad,  9. 

E'lul.  9. 

El'Q-sa 

Elu'zai»  9, 

Efy-ceB 

El-y-ma'iB 

El'y-mas,  f. 

El'y-ml 

Ery-moB 

El'y.ruB 

El'y-sa 

B-lys'l-nm 

El-za'bad,  f. 

El-za'pban,  9. 

E-roan'a-el,  #. 

E-ma'thi-a 

Em'a-thls 

Em'ba-tom 

Em-bol'i-ma 

E-mer'l-ta 

Em'e-sa  or  B- 

mis'sa 
B'mimB.  f. 
Bm-ma'UB, «. 
E-mo'da  or  B- 

mo'daa 
B-mo'di 
Em-ped'o-dei 
Bm'pe-diiB 
Bm-po'claa 
Em-po'rl-a 
Bm-po'rl-» 
Em'pu-Iom 
Em-pu'Ba 
E-DBBS'i-maB 
E-oa're-a 
Bn-ar'e-te 
Bn-cera-doB 
Bn'che-lo 
Bn-de'lB 
Bn'de-ra 
Bn-de'nuD 
En'dor,  «. 
Bndym'i-on 
En  Eg-la'im,  f. 
En'e-n 
En-flnd'dl.  9. 
En  Gan'nim,  i. 
En  Oe'di,  9. 
Bn-goD'a-ds 
Bn-QT'ttm 
En  Had'dah,  9, 
En  Hak-ko're,  9. 
Bn  Ha'zor,  «. 
B-ni-en'ses 
B-ni'peus 
B-nirpe 
Bn  Misb'pat,  s. 
Bn'nl-a 
En'ni-us 
Bn'no-mUB 
Bn-noB-i-gie'liB 
Bn'o-pe 

En  Rlm'mon,  9. 
Bn  Bo'gel,  9. 
Bn  Shermesbf  i. 
Bn  Tan'nim, «. 
BnTap-pu'ah,f. 
B-ny-inf-OB 
B-ny*© 
B'o-ne 
B'os 
B-o'as 
B-p«n'e-taB 
B-pam-i-non'das 
Bp-an-te'ri-l 
Bp'a-phras. «. 
B-papb-ro-di'tUB 
Bp'a-phus 
B-pebo-lna 
B-pe'i 

Ep-e-ne'taSy  f. 
Bp-e-ti'nl 
B-pe'OB 
B'phes  Dam'- 

mim«i. 
Bpb'e-soB 
Bpb'e-tsB 
Epb-i-al'tea 
Epb'la^B. 
Bpb'o-nu 
B'pbra-im, «. 
Bpb'ra-tab.  t. 
Epb'ratb,  «. 
B'phron,  t. 
Bpb'y-ra 
Bph'y-re 
Ep-icas'te 
E-piob'a-rfs 
Bp-i-cbar'maB 
Bp-i-clfdaB 
Bp-ic-ne-mid'i-i 
B-pic'ra-tes 
Ep-i-cre'ne 
Ep-ic-te't^B 


Bp-i-ou-re'i 
Bp-l-cu'roB 
Bp-i-cy'des 
Bp-i-cy-dl'des 
Ep-i-dam'nns 
Bp-i-dapb'ne 
E-pi-dau'rl-a 
Bp-i-daa'ruB 
B-pid'l-aB 
Bp-1-do'tiB 
B-pld'o-tns 
B-pig'e-nea 
B-pig'o-ni 
B-pig'o-nus 
B-pil 
BpU'a-rlB 
B-pim'a-cbUB 
Bp-l-me'deB 
Bp-i-mel'i-deB 
B-pim'e-nes 
Bp-i-men'i-tleB 
Ep-i-me'tbeus 
Ep-i-me'tbis 
Bp-i-nl'cus 
B-pi'one 
Ep-1-pha-ne'a 
B-pipb'a-nes 
Ep-i-pba-ni'a 
Bp-i-pha'nl-U8 
B-pip'o-la 
B-prniB 
B-pls'tro-phuB 
B-plt'a-das 
Bp-i-tbe'raB 
Bp-i-ti'mns 
B-pifre-pbes 
B'pl-um 
Bp'o-na 
B-pon'y-mus 
B-po'pe 
B-po'peoB 
Bp^>-red'o-rix 
Bp'ulo 
B-pyfi-des 
Bp'y-tUB 
Bq-ua-JoB'ta 
B-qal(ro-la8 
B-qoir'f-a 
B-ns'a 
B'ran,  t. 
Er-a-si-cle'a 
Er-a-si'nuB 
Er-a-sip'puB 
Er-a-aiB'trartaB 
Brae'tQs,  t. 
Bt^a-to 

Er-a-to-cU'des 
Er-a-to8'tbe-nes 
Br-a-tOB'tra^tUB 
Bi^a-tuB 
Er-cbi'a 
Er'e-bUB 
B'recb.  t. 
Er-ecb-tbe'nm 
B-recb'tbeoB 
Er-eobtbfdA 
B-rem'bl 
E-re'mos 
Br-e-ne'a 
B-re'BUB  {man) 
Br'e-saB  or  B- 
res'BUB  {eUy) 
B-re'tri-a 
B-re'tnm 
Br-eu-tba'U-on 
Br'ga-ne 
Br-gan'i-ca 
Er'gi-aB 
Er-gfnos 
Br-i-boB'a 
Br-i-bo'tes 
Br-1-ca'tea 
Br-i-ce'a 
Br-i-ce'tes 
B-ricb'tbo 
Br-icb-tbo'nI-iu 
Br-i-cln'i-nm 
Br-i-cu'sa 
B-rid'a-noB 
Br-ig-da'poB 
B-rfg'o-ne 
B-rig-o-ne'loB 
E-rfg'o-noB 
Er-i-gy'biB 
Br-i-me'de 
B-iin'e-OB 
B-rin'na 
B-iin'nys 
B-ri'nys 
Br-i-o'pla 
B-ripbVnlB 
Br'l-pbas 
Br-i-pbrle 
Br-i-sicb'tbon 
Br-is-tbe-nfa 
Br-i-ti'mns 
B-ro'cboB 
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B-rom'e-ne 

En-me'des 

Bti-tel'f-dai 

Fe-n/ni-a 

GaOal,!: 

Oe'na-bum 

Gne-sip'ptta(n^) 

Ha'dad      Sim'- 

E-ros'tra-tiil 

Eu-meliB 

Eu-ter'pe 
ButhaOi-iu 

Fea-cen-ni'nus 

Ga-lan'thla 

Ge-nau'ni 

Gni'do  (ni') 
Gni'dus  (nf'dna) 

mon,  a. 

Bro'tia 

Ea-melaB 

Fea'cu-ln 

Gal'a-to 

Ge-ne'tes 

Ha'dar.  a 

B-ru'brot 

Ba'me-iiea 

En-the'iUB 

Fi'bre'nna 

Gal'a-ta> 

Ge-ne'Ta 

Gno-aidl-cua 

Ha-dar-e'aer,  a. 

Brx'l-M 

En-me-ni'a 

Bu'thi-aa 

Fi-cul'ne-a 

Gal-a-te'a 

Ge-ne'zar,  & 

(n6-) 

Ha  da'shab,  a. 

Br-7-orna 

Eo-men'i-dM 

Ba-thyb'o-loa 

Fi-de'na  or  PI- 

GaU'U-a 

Ge-ni'sus 

GnoB'si-a 

Br-y-num'thifl 

Ea-mi'de 

Eu'thy-cloB 

de'iUB 

Gal-a'ti-a,  t. 

Gen-nea'a-rei,  a. 

Go'ath.  a. 

Ha  dat'tah.  a. 

Br-y-man'that 

Eu-mi'dea 

Bu-thyc'ra-tes 

Fid-ena'tes 

Gal'a-ton 

Gen-ne'ua.  ff. 

Go'bry-as 

Had  id.  ff. 

Br'y-iiias 

Ba-mofpe 

Eu-thy-de'mua 

Fiden'ti-a 

Ga-lax'i-na 

Gen'ae-ric 

Go'lan,  a 

Had'lai.a. 

Brym'neiu 

Ba-morpl-d« 

Eu-thy'inua 

Fid-en-ti'nui 

Gal'buU 

Gen'ti-ua 

Gorgo-tha.  f. 
GoUah,  a. 

Ha-do'ram.  ff. 

Er-yi-the'a 

Ea-morpus 

Ba-thyn'o-ua 

Ffdei 

Ga-le'ed.  a 

Gen'u-a 

Uad'rach.  ff. 

Er-y-ihe'aorBr- 

Eu-mon'i<dM 

Ba-trap'e4ua 
Bu-trrna 

Fi-dlc'u-l» 

Ga-le'nus 

Ge-nul>aUi,  a. 

Go-U'ath,  a 

Ha-dri  a-Dop'o- 

y-thi'a 

Ba-na'pl-ua 

Fim'bri.a 

Ga-le-o'Ue 

Ge-nu'dus 

Go'mer.  ff. 

lis 

Br-ythi'iil 

Eu-ne'ua 

Bu-tro'Di-na 
Bu'ty-ches 

Fir'ini-ns 

Ga-le'ri-a 

Ge-nu'rua 

Gom-o-li'tn 

Ha-dri -a'noa 

B-ryth-ra-bolos 

Eu-ni'ce 

Fia-cel'Ius 

Oa-le'ri-ua 

Gen'tt-sos 

Gom'o-ra 

Ha-dri  afi  cum 

BKy-thns 

Ea-ni'cof 

Ba-tych'i-dea 

Fla-cil'la 

Gale'BUB 

Gen'y-ffua 

Go-mor'rah,  a 

Had-ru-me'tum 

Br'y-thnui 

Ea-no'inl-a 

Bu'ty-choB,  i. 

Fla-mini-a 

Gal-gala,!. 

Ge-om'o-rl 

Go-na'taa 

Had-y-le'ua 

B-ryth'ri-on 

Ea'no-muB 

Bux'e-noii 

Fla-min'ius 

Gal- 

[-Wa 

Ge^on,  a. 

Gon'gy-lna 
Go-m'a-dea 

HffD-bu'dea 

B-ryth'ro8 

Ea-Di/nes 

Eux'e-niia 

FU'vi-a 

Gal'j 

[-lee,  & 

Ge-ph/ra 

Hasme'ra 

B^'iaa,a 

Ea'no-iu 

Eux-i'nua  Poa'- 

Fla-vi-a'nnm 

Gall 

li-a 

Geph-y-ne^i 

Go-nip'pua 

Biem'o-nea 

B'sarHad'don,*. 

Eu-o'di-as,  & 

tM 

Fla-Ti'na 

Gal-] 

U-ca'nua 

Ge-ph/rea 

Gon-o-ea'M 

Hflvmo'ni-a 

B'uia.f. 

Eu'o-du8 

Eax-ip'pe 
Eux-yn  the-tus 
B-Taaue 

Fla-vlii'I-a 

Gall 

lic'i-nua 

Geph-y-ro'te 

Go-nus'sa 

Hia-moii'i-dea 

Ba-dra-elon, «. 

£u-on'y*mot 

Fla-vi-o-bifga 

Gall 

ii-cus 

Gep'i-dflB 

Gor-di-a'nna 

Hje-moa'tr»-tiis 

Ba-drelon.  t. 

Bu'o-raa 

Fla'vi-ua 

Gal-U-e'DUS 

Ge'ra,a. 

Gor-di-e'um 

Ha'gab^  a. 

Ba'e-bon, «. 

Eu-pal'a-miu 

Ev'a-gea 

Fla-vo'na 

Gal'lim,  a 

Oe-nae'tua 

Gor-di-n-co'me 

Ha-galiah      or 

B-M'brl-aa,  f. 

Eu'pa-tor 

Ev'a-gon 

Flo-ren'ti-a 

Galli'na 

Ger-a-ne'a 

Gor'di-um 

Hag'a-bah.  ff. 

B'sek.  t. 

Eu-pa-to'il-a 

B-vag'o-raa 

Flo-ri-a'nui 

Galli-na'ri-a 

Ge-ra'ni-a 

Gor'di-UB 

Ha'gar.  a 

Bah-ba'al  9. 

Ba'pe-lua 

B-vag'o-re 

Flu-o'ni-a 

Galli-o.  a 

Ge-ran'thns 

Gor-di-tt-ti'chu8 

Ha'gar-eoea,  m. 

B'ahe-an, «. 

Sa'pha-«8 

B-van'der 

Folia 

Gal-Up'o-lia 
Gal-U^U 

Ge'rar.  a 

Gor'ga-ma 

Hag'ga-i.  $, 

B'ahek.f. 

Ea-phan'tos 

B-van'ge-los 

Fon-ta'nos 

Ger'a-sa 

Gor'gi-aa 

Hag'ge  ri, «. 

Bah-to'ol,  a 

Bo-phe'me 

BT-an-gor'i-det 
B-Tan'thet 

Fon-te'ia 

Gal-lo-gne'cl-a 

Ge-raa^i-mos 

Gor'gi-as.a 

Hag's!.  ». 

Bih-te-mo'a  or 

Eu-phe'iniia 

Fon-teOua 

Gal-lo'Di-u8 

Ge-re'a 

Gor'go-na 

Haggi'ah,  a. 

Bth-tem'o-a,  t. 

Ea-phoi^na 

E-Tar'chui 

For'nii-CD 

Ga-ipa'el,  a 

Ge-rea'ti-cua 

Gor'go-nea 

Hag^gith,  a. 

Bi-marchi'ah,  t. 

Ea-phi/rloD 

Evel'thon 

For-mi-a'Dum 

Ga-mali-el,  a 

Ger'ge-senea,  a. 

Gor-go'ni-a 

Hatf-oag'o-ra 

B-80'ra,  i. 

Eu-phne'ne-tus 

E-ve'nor 

For-tu'na 

Gam-bre'um 

Ger-gfthes 

Gor-go'pat 

Hal.  ff. 

BMinU'i-n 

Eu-phra'oor 

B-Te'nuB 

For-ttt-na'tu8, «. 

Ga-roe'li-a 

Ger-gi'thua 

Gor-goph'o-ne 

Hak'Ica-tan.  a. 

Ba^l1li•li'na8 

Bu-phra'tei 

B-vei'ge-to 

For'u-li 

Gamma'dim,  f. 

Ger-golti-a 
Ge-rfM 

Gor-gopfa'o-ra 

Gor-gapia 

Gor-gythl-on 

Hak'koa,  a. 

Bt-Md'o-nes 

Ba-phroa'y-ne 

E-ver'ge-tea 

Fre-gel'la 

Ga'mul,  a 

Ha-lcu'pha,  a. 

BMe'nl 

En-pi'ihes 

Ev-es-per'i-des 

Fre-ge'iUB 

Gau-da-ri't» 

Ger'i-ziin,  a 

Ha-ke'aua     aud 

Ba'ral 

Ea-ploB'a 

E'vU  Me-ro'- 

Fren-ia'ni 

Gan-da-rl'Us 

Ger'ma-lus 

Gor'tu-ae 

Ha-le'aua 

BitliaK)],  & 

Eu-pore-mu8, «. 

dach,  t. 

Frig'i-dua 

Gan-gar'i-dn 

Ger-ma'ni-a 

Gor-ty'naorOor- 

Halah,  a. 

Bg'therCtA^eia 

Ea'po-liB 

B-Tip'pe 

Fris'I-l 

Gan-gar'i-des 

Ger-manl-cua 

ty'ne 

Ha  lak.  a. 

Bi-Ue'a 

Eu-pom'paa 

B-rip'puB 
Ex-a'di-U8 

Fron-ti'nua 

Gan-ge'tia 

Ger-ma'nus 

Gor-tyn'i-a 

Hal'a^la 

B».ti-»K)'tia 

Eu-re'ifl 

Pru'tl-no 

Gan-nas'cni 

Ger-on-te'na 

Go'sheu,<: 

Hal-cy'o-oe 

Ba'u.U 

Eu-ri-a-nai'Ba 

Ex-nn'e-tuB 

Fu'ci-nui 

Gan-y-me'de 

Ge-ron'thns 

Go'thi 

Ha-le'ta 

B'tom,  i. 

Eu-ripl-des 
Eu-rijiua 

Ex-«'thet 

Fu-fldl-ua 

Gan  y-ine'dea 

Ger-rhe'nl-an8,ff. 

Go-thi'ni 

Ha-le'aua 

B-te'o-cles 

Bx-ag'o-nui 
EtoAe 

Fu'a-U8 

Gaph'a-ra 

H^er'shom,  ff. 

Goth-o-li'as,  a 

Halliul,  a 

B-te'cMjliia 

Ea-ro-aq'oi-lo 

Ful-cin'1-ua 

Gar'a-ma 

Gei'thoD,  ff. 

Go-tho'net 

Ha  li,  M. 

Bt-e-o-cre'ta) 

Eu-rocly-don 

Ex-om'a-to 

Ful'fu-Uo 

Gar-a-man'tes 

Ge'nr-on  and  Ge- 
nro-nea 

Go-thon'i-el,  a 

Ha'U-a 

B-te-o'neat 

Ba-ro'mus 

Bx-quU'ia 

Ful-gi-na'tes 

Gar-a-man'tia 

Gra'ba,  a 

Ha-U-ac'moo 

B-teHMd'cas 

Ea-ron'o-tos 

E'zar,  ff. 

Ful'ri-a 

Gar'a-maa 

Ge'shem, «. 

Gra-dl'rut 

Ha-li-jere-toa 

B-te^nni 

Ba-ro'pa 

Bxl>a-i   or  Bs'- 

Ful'TiUB 

Ga-re'a-tss 

Ge'shur,  ff. 

Gne'ci-a 

Ha^li-ar'tos 

B'tham.  a 

Ea-ro-p«'ii8 

bai.ff. 

Fun-da'nus 

Ga'reb,  #. 

Geah'u-ri,  a 

Gne-ci'nuB 

Hal-i-car  nar. 

B'thau.  a 

Eu-ro'pas 

Bz-e^;hi'aa,  a 

Fu'ri^ 

Garga'nua 

Ge-sith'o-ua 

GnB-coa'ta-siB 

■ua 

Bth.ba'al  a 

Bu-ro-pe'a 

Bz-e-ki'aa,  t. 

Fu'rl-« 

Garga'phi-a 

Gea-to-ri'a-cum 

Gra'iuB 

Ha-Uc'y« 

B-thelus 

Bu-ro'pus 

B-zeld-el,  t. 

Fu'ri-i 

Gar'ga-ra 

Gen'tua 

Gra-Ju'ge-DB 

Ha-lime'da 

B-the'mon 

Bu^ro'tas 

B'zeUa 

Fu-ri'na 

Gar-gai^i-d» 

Ge'ther.  a. 

Gra-nl'ouB 

Halir-rho'thi-us 

Vther.a. 

Bu-ro'to 

8*2010,  «. 

Furi'iUB 

Gar'ga-rus 

Geth-o-li'aa,  a 

Gra'ni-na 

Hal-i-thefaea 

B-tnt'ri-a 

Bn-iya-le 

Veer, «. 

Fu'riua 

Gar-geVtui 
Ga-rftet 

Geih-Mm'a^iie,a 

Gra-te'»    In'au- 

Ha-U'um 

B-trarci 

Bu-iya-lu8 

Bx-e-ri'aa,  f. 

Fui^ni-os 

Get'i-cua 

iM 

Ha'U-UB 

Bfy-ltis 

Bu-ryb'a-tes 

B-zi'as.  ff. 

Fu'd-a 

Oar'i-dm,  a. 

Ge-tu'U-a 

Gra'U-«B 

Hal-i-so'nea 

Btt-aff'o-rat 
Ba-bPo-tus 

Eu-ryb'i-a 

B'xi-oiiOel>er,«. 

Fu'si-ua 

Ga-rum'na 

Ge-u'el,  a 

Gra-ti-a'nua 

Hal-lo'eah.  a. 

Eu-ry-bfa-des 

Gaah'mu,  a. 

Ge'zer. «. 

Gratid'i-a 

Hal-mo' nes 

Ba'bi-ua 

Eu-ryb'i-oa 

Ga'tam,  a 

Gi'ah.  a 

Gra'ti-on 

Hal-my-deTaiia 

Ba-boB'a 

Eu-ryb'o-tii8 

F. 

G. 

Ga'the-» 

Gib'bar,  a 

Gra'ti-ua 

Hal'my-ria 

Ba-b</i-ciiB 

Bu-ry-cle'a 

^  • 

^^  • 

Ga-the'atai 

Gib'be-thon,  a 

Gra'Tii 

Ha-lo'a 

Balxy-taa 

Bu-ry-oli'dM 

Fa-ba'ri4i 

Oa'al.  f. 

Gauga-mela 

Gib'e-a,  a 
Gib'e-A,  a 

Gra-viB'CBB 

Ha-Ioc'ra-tea 

Ba-bf/tea 

Bu-ryc'ra-tes 

Fab'a-rfa 

Ga'aah,  a 

Gaura'nus 

Gra'ri-UB 

Halo'heah,  a. 

Ba-bu'le 

Bu-ry-crafi-dai 

Fa'bi-a 

Ga'ba,  i. 

Ga'ua  or  Ga'ot 

Glb'e-ath,  a. 

Gre-go'ri-UB 

Ha-lo'ne 

Bubtt'U-des 

Eu-ryd'a-maa 

Fabia'ni 

Ga<ba'el. «. 

Ga'xa,  a. 

Gib'e-on,  a 

Gro-ne'a 

Halon-ne'aua 

Bu-bnlus 

Ba-ry-dam'i-dai 

Fa'bi-I 

Oab'a-U 

Gax-a-ce'ne 

Gid-dal'ti.  a 

Gry-ne'um 

Ha-lyat't«a 

Ba-oU'dM 

Ba-ry-de'mat 

Fa'bi-ni 

Oab'a-lea 

Oa-xa'ra,  a 

Gid'del,  ff. 

Gnr-ne'uB(iljN><- 
QrynwiM(a  Cen- 

Ha-ly'coa 

Bifora-tea 

Bu-ryd'i-oe 

Fab-ra-te'ri  a 

Oab'a-U 

Ga'zer,  a 

Gid'eon,  a 

Halya 

Bu-crafi-daa 

Ba-ry-elus 

Fabric'i-nji 

Oab'a-za 

Ga-ie'ra,  a 

Gid-e-o'ni,  a 

Ham-a-dry'a-des 

Bu'cri-toi 

Eu-ry-ga-nl'a 

Fac-e-U'na 

Oab'bai.  a 

Ga'sez,  «. 

Gi'dom,  a 

taur) 

Ha-mad'ry-aa 

Buc-te'mon 

Eu-ryre-on 

Fass'uUB 

Gab'ba  tha,  a 

Ga-xo'ru8 

Gi-ffo'nna 
Gi'Don,  ff. 

Gry-nPum 

Ha'mau.  ». 

Ba-dn^mon 

Ea-ryro-chu8 

Fal-dd'i^i 

Ga-be'ne 

Gaz'xam,  a 

Gudgo'dah,  t. 
Ou'DTa 

Ham-ar-tolaa 

Ba-dam'l-daf 

Bu-rym'a-chua 

Fa-le'ria 

Ga-bi-e'ue 

Ge'ba,  t. 

GU'alai,  ff. 

Ha'math,  t. 

Ba'da-mu8  or 

Bu*ry-me'de 

Fa-le'ri-i 

Ga-bie'nua 

Ge'bal,a 

GU  boa,  a. 

Gy'ara 

Ha'math      Zo'. 

Eu-da'miia 

Bu  rym'e-don 

Fal-e-ri'na 

Ga'bl-i 

Ge-ben'na 

Oil'e  ad,  a. 

Gy'a-rua      and 

bah.  a 

Ba-de'muB 
Budo'ci-a 

Burym'e-nn 

Fa-ler'nus 

Ga-bl'na 

Ge'ber,  a 

Gil'gal,  ff. 

G/a-roa 

Ha-max'i-toa 

Bu-rym'e-nes 

FaUs'ci 

Ga-bin'ia 

Ge'bim.  t. 

Gi'loh,  a 

Gy-gBB'UB 

Ham-ax-o'bi  i 

Bu-doc'l-mas 

Eu-ryn'o-me 

Fa-Iis'cua 

Ga-bin-ia'nus 

Ged-a-li'ah, «. 

Gim'zo,  a. 

Gyl-a-ce'a 

Ha-mit'c«r 

Ba-do'ra 

Bu-ryn'o-mus 

Fan'nl-a 

Ga-bin'i-us 

Ge'der.  a 

Gi'naUi,  ff. 

Gy-lip'pna 

Ha-milla 

Ba-do'nia 

Eu  -  ryp  •  tol '  e« 

Fan'oi-i 

Ga-bi'nui 

Ge-de'rah.  a 

Gin-da'nea 

Gym-ne'tea 

Ham  1-tal.  a. 

Bu-dox'i-a 

mut 

Fao'ni-ua 

Ga'bri-aa,  f. 

Ge-de'roth,  a 

Gin-gu'num 

OyiMe^M>-th<B'- 

Ham-mah-le'- 

Eu-dox'us 

JBu-ryp'y-le 

Fai^fa-rua 

Ga'bri  el,  a 

Ged-e-ro-tha'iro, 

Gin'ne-ihon,  ff. 

nas 

koth.ffL 

Bu'dro-mua 

Bu-ryp'y-lui 

Far'ai-na 

Gad'a-ra 

«. 

Gip'pi-ua 

Gyr-to'Da 

Ham'math.  a. 

Ba-el-ge'a 

Eu-ryt'the-net 

Fat'ce-Us 

Gad'a-renea,  a. 

Ge'dor,  a 

Gii^ga-shitet.  a 

Gy-the'um 

Ham-me-da'tha. 

Ba-«l'pi<de8 

Eurys-then'i-die 

Faa^;eni-na 

Gad'di.  a 

Ge-dro'si 

Git'pa,  a 

ff. 

Buem'e-nu 

Eurys'theus 

Fas'ci-Dua 

Gad-di'el,  a 

Ge-dro'si-a 

Git'tahfie'pher. 

Ham-mo-le'- 

Bu-«'nor 

Bu-ryfe-» 

Faua-U'na 

Ga'des 

Ge-ffa'ni-i 
GeEa'zi,  a 

ff. 

H. 

keth.ffL 

Bu-e'nat 

Ba-ryfe-le 

Faut-ti'nua 

Ga'di.  t. 

Git  te'im,  ff. 

^k^b* 

Ham'moth  Dor. 

Bu-et'pe-riB 
Ba-e'tbe 

Eu-ry-ti'mui 

FauB'titaa 

Ga-di'ra 

Ge-l-du'nl 

Gi'ron-ite.  a' 

Ha-a-baah-ta'ri 

a 

Earyfi-OD 

Faus'tu-lua 

Gadi-to'ous 

Ge-la'ni 

Glan-do-me'mm 

orHa-a-hash'- 

Ha'mon  Gog,  a. 

Ba-ga'ne-i 

Bu'ry-Ua 

Fa-Ten'ti  a 

Gte-o'nas 

Ge-la'nor 

Glaph'y-re 

to-ri,  a 

Ha'mor.  a. 

Bu-ge'ni-a 

Bu'ry-tui 

Fa-ve'ri-a 

Gte-sa'tJB 

Ge  li'lotb,  ff. 

Glaph'y-rui 

Ha-am'mo-nai^ 

Ha-fflu'el,  a 

Bu-ge'iii-um 

Eu'se-bet 

Fa-vo'ni-U8 

GtetuU 

Gtfl'U-a 

GUu'da 

Ha^ba'iah,  a 

Ha-ma'tal,  a. 

Bu-ge'ni-ui 

Ea-se'bi-a  (a 

Far-o-ri'nua 

GfB^tu'Ii-a 

OelU-as 

Glau'ci-det 

Ba-bak'kuk,  a. 

Ha-nam'e-el.  a. 

Ba'ge^n 

woman) 

Feb'ru-a 

Gte-tu'licus 

Gelliua 

Glau-cip'pe 

Hab^xi-ni'ah.a 

Hanan.  a 

Bo-ffi'a 
Ba-hem'e-mi 

Eu-se-bi'a(aeify) 

FeUc'i-tas 

Gff»-ze'UB 

Oe'lo  or  Ge'lon 

Glau-cip'pui 
Glau-con'o-me 

Hab'i.tUB 

Hanao'e-el*  a 

En-se'bi-U8 

Felix,  «. 

Ga'ham,  a. 

Qt-l&i 

Ha'bor,  a 

Ha-na'ni.  a 

Ba-hyd'ri-mn 

Eu-M'ne 

Fel'si-na 

Galiar,  a 

Ge-malll.  ff. 

Glau-co'pia 

Ha-cha-U'ah,  a 

Han-a-niah.  a. 

Ba-llm'e-ne 

Ba-to'rui 

Fen-ea-tella 

Ga'fua,  a 

Ge-ma-rl'ah,  a 

Glau'Uas 

Ha-riii'lah.  a. 

Hannah,  a 

Ba'uuhchus 

Bu-8ta'ihiai 

Fer-en-ti'num 

Gal'a-ad,  t. 

Gero'i-ni 

Glyc'e-ra 

Hacb-mo'nl,  «. 

Han'na-thoo,  «. 

Ba-mn'ns 

Eua'tbe-naa 

Fe-ren'tum 

Gal  actoph'a-gi 

Ge-min'i-ua 

Gly-ce'ri-um 

Ha'dad.a 

Han'ni-t«l 

Ba-ma'rai 

Eu-ta»'a 

Fe-re'tri-ua 

1  Ga-lae'sna 

Qeml-Dus 

Gna'tia 

Ha'dad  B'xer,  ff. 

Bannl'el,  a. 
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Ha'nooh,  t. 
Ha'nan, «. 
Hft-phft-ra'im,  9. 
Hftph-rm'im,  f. 
Ha'im,  I. 
Ha-ra'cUn,  i. 
Ha'rmn, «. 
Har-Wnah,  9. 
Ha'reph, «. 
Ha'reth. «. 
Harha'iah, «. 
Har'haa. «. 
Har'hur,  t. 
Ha'rim.  t. 
Ha  riph. «. 
Har-ma-teH-a 
Har'ma-thiu 
Har-men-o-pa'- 

lot 
Har-mo'dl-ns 
Har>mo'ni*a 
Har-moD'i-dM 
Har-mos'y-iii 
Har-moth'o^ 
Hai'mo-ion 
Har-ne'pher,  t. 
Ha'iod.a 
Ha-rc/eh,!. 
Ha-rv/ihetb,  & 
Har-pag^i-det 
Har'pa-giit 
Har^pa-iua 
Har-pal'y-ca 
Har-pal'y-cos 
Har'pa-n 
EUir'pa-suB 
Har-poc'ra-tea 
Har-py'i-a 
Har-p/i-sB 
Har'tha,!. 
Ha-ra'dM 
H^nun,  f. 
Ha-m'maph,  a 
Har^n-phile,  t. 
Ha'mi. «. 
Ha-M^'ah,  a 
Has-by'te 
Haa'drnbal 
Hat-e-nu'ah, «. 
Haah-a-bfah, ». 
Ha-ihab'oah.  a 
Ha-ahab-DPah,a 
Haah-ba^a'na^ 
Ha'ihem, «. 
Haah-mo'iiah,  i. 
Ha'ihab,  «. 
Ha-ahalMh, «. 
Ha'thnm.  a 
Ha-flhn'phali,  f  . 
HaaTrah,!. 
Haa-sa-na'ah,  a 
Has'ihab,  f. 
Ha-ra'pha,  f. 
Ha'tach.f. 
Ha-te'ri-QS 
Ha'thath.a 
Ha-ti'pha       or 

Hat^-pha, «. 
Ha-tl'ta.  a 
Hat-ta'a-Tah,  a 
Haf  tn.  ff. 
Hartnsh,  f. 
Han'ran.  ff. 
Hav'i.tah.  a 
Ha'voth  Jair,  a 
Ha-xa'el  or  Haz'- 

a-el,  a 
Ha-xa'iah«  ff. 
Ha'zarAdMar.f. 
Ha'zar  E'oan,  a 
Ha'xar  Oad'dah. 


f. 

Ha'zar 


Hat-tf. 


COD,  a 
Ha'xar  Ifa'Teih, 


ft'xar  Shu'al.  a 
Ha^urSu'sah.a 
Ha'zar  Sn'sim.  a 
Haz'a-zon    Ta'- 

mar,  a 
Haa-^lel-po'ni, 

ff. 
Ha-ze'rim,  ff. 
Ha-ze'roth,  ff. 
Haz'e-xoQ     Ta'- 

mar,  ff. 
Ha-zi'el,  ff. 
Ha'zo,  ff. 
Ha'zor,  ff. 
Ha'zor  Ha-daf - 

tab.  a 
Ha-zu'bab.  a 
Haz'za-rim,  #. 
He-aa-tonti-mo- 

ru'me-nos 
Hel/do-le 


Heb'do-me 

HeKTl-iia 

Her-o-dl'nm 

Hip'pa-aua 

Hopb'ra,  a 
HoTam,  ff. 

Hyp-e-rl'on 

Id'do.  a 

Helwr,  f. 

Hel'y-mus 

He-ro^lo'raa 

Hip'pi-a 

Hyp^rm-nes'tra 

I-dCra 

Ue-be'raa 

He'mam^a. 

He-rod'o-tUB 

Hip'pi-aB 

Hor-a-pol'lo 

Hyp-erH)cb'i-dea 

I-dia-U-viaoB 

Heb'ri-nns 

He'man,  a 

He-ro-duloB 

Hip'pi-UB 

Ho-ra'ti-a 

Hy-per'o-cbuB 

I-dom'e-ue 

He-brom'a-gOB 

He'matb,  ff. 

He-ro'ea 

Hip-pob'o-tea 

Ho-ra'U-ua 

Hy-pbas'ua 
Hypo-an-te'on 

I-dom'e-neoB 

Heb'ron,  a 

He-ma'thi-on 

He-ro'ia 

Hip-pob'o-tom 

Ho'reb«  a 

I-do'tbe-a 

He'bnaa 

Hem'dan,  a 

He-roph'i-Ia 

Hip-pob'o-tQB 

Ho'rem.a 

Hy.pi'ron 

I-dri'eoB 

He-bu'dea 

Hem-e-ros-co- 

He-roph'i-le 

Hippo«eo-taa'- 

Hor-Ha^d'gad, 

Hy-pob^a-roB 

I-du'be-da 

Heo'a-le 

pi'nm 

He-ropbl-los 

ff. 

Hyp-o-tbelMB 

I-du'el,  a 

Hec-a-me'de 

He-mic'y-nei 

Heroa'tra-taB 

Hip-po-cli'dea 

Ho'ri.a 

Hyp-o-tbe'c» 

I-du-m»'a 

Hec-a-t»'aB 

He-mitb'e-a 

Her-aU'i-a 

HIp-po-oo'me 

Ho'riiii,a 

Hyp-se'a 

I>du'me  and  Id 

Hec'a-te 

He-mo'doi 

Her'tt-U 

Hip-poo'o^>u 

Hor'mab,  a 

Hyp-ae'la 

n-me'a 

Hec'a-to 

He-mo'na 

He'Bed,  a 

Hip-po-oo-rys'- 

Hor-mia'daa 

Hyp-ae'nor 

I-dy'ia 

Heo-a-to-do'sot 

He'na,  a 

Hezb'bon,  #. 

tea 

Hor-o-na'iro,  ff. 

Hyp'aeiiB 

I-e'te 

Heo4-toin'pa-li8 

He-na'dad,  a 

Heah'mon,  ff. 

Hip-poc'ra-tea 

Hor-ta'nam 

Hyp-ai-ora-te'a 

l'8^9. 

Heo-a-tom'py- 

Hen'e-U 

He-Bi'o-dUB 

Hip-po-cra-ti'a 

Hor-ten'ai-a 

Hyp-aic'ra-toB 

Ig-da-li'ab,  ff. 

loa 

He-ni'o-chi 

He-ai'o-ne 

Hip-po-cre'De 

Hoi^ten'Bi-iiB 

Hyp-aip'y-le 
Hyr-ca'ni-a 

Ig'e^U 

Heo-a-ton-ne'ii 

He-ni-o-chl'a 

He-Bi'o-nes 

Hfp-pod'a-maa 

Ho'aab,  a 

Ig-na'U-na 

Heo-te'DiB 

He'noch.  a 

Hespe'ri-a 

Hip-pod'a-me 

Bo-ufif  a 
Ho-Bba'iah  or 

Hyr-oa'num 
Ma're 

Ig-ne'tea 

Hec'n-ba 

He-phiet'ti-a 
Hepb-Bz-ti'a-des 

Hes-per'i-deB 

and  Hip-po- 

I-gu'rl-nm 
rfin,  a 

Uoofj-n, 

HeB'periB 

da-mi'a 

Hoab-a-fab^a 

Hyr-ca'noB 

Hed*o-n«'iim 

He-pbiBt'ti-o 

Hes-pe-ri'tia 

Hip-pod'a-mua 

Ho-aba'ma,  a 

Hyi'i.a 

Tie  Ab'a-rim,  a. 
I'jon,  a 

Hed'o-ne 

He-phiBt'ti-on 

Hea'pe-ruB 

Hip-pod'oK^ 

Ho-abe'a,  ff. 

Hyi'i.e 

Had'a-M 

He-pbMt-to-do'- 

Hez'ron,  a 

Hip-pod'ro-moB 

HoB-tU'i-a 

Hyrl-euB 

Ik'kesb,  a 

Hed'u-i 

nu 

Hez'Ua 

Hip'po-U 

HOB-tU'i.QB 

Hyr-mi'na 

riai,  a 

Hed'y-lnt 

He'pber.  a. 

HeB-U-»'a 

Hip-poI'o-cbuB 

Ho'tbam,  ff. 

Hyr-mi'ne 

Il-ai'ra 

He-4^nii'e-lea 

Hepb'zi-bah,  a 

HeB-U-o'neB 

Hlp-pol'y-te 

Ho'tban.  a 

Hyr'ne-to  and 
Hyr'ne-tbo 

U-e-a'teff 

He'gai  or  BM^t^ 

Hep-ta-pbo^Doz 

He-eyoh'i-UB 

Hip-pory-tuB 

Ho'thir,  ff. 

n-e-ca'o-nea 

i,«. 

Hep-tMy'o-Ua 

HethloD,  ff. 

Hip-pom'a-choB 

Huk'kok.  a. 

Hyr-tac'i-deB 

Mer'da 

He'ge,  a 

Hep-tap^o-rui 

He-tric'u-lam 

Hip-pom'e-don 

Hul'dab,  a 

Hyr-ta-d'na 

U-er-ge' tea  or  n- 

He-gero-ohus 

Hep-tap'y-lot 

Hetru'ri-a 

Hip-pom-e-da'aa 

Hum'tab,  a 

Hyr^ta-cuB 

er'ge-t» 

He'ge'mon 

Hep-ta-Td'a-ta 
Her-a-cle'a 

Hex-ap'y-lam 
Hez'e  kf,  a 

Hip-pom'e-ne 

Hun-ne-ri'cna 

Hya'i-«D 

Il'ia 

Heg-a-si'a-nax 

Hip-pom'e-nea 

Hu'pbam,  ff. 

Hya-tas'pet 

I-U'arcua 

He-ge'si-as 

He-rac-le-o'tez 

Hez-e-ki'ah,  f. 

Hip-po-mol'gi 

Hup'pab,  ff. 

Hu'ral,  a 

lU'a-dea 

He-ges-i-bulaK 

Her'a-cles 

He'zi-oD,  ff. 

Hip-po'na 

U'i-aa 

Heg*e-sir(M:hu8 

He-ra-cle^um 

He'zir.  a 

Hip-po'nax 

Hu'ram.  a 

L 

U-i-cD'aea 

Heg-e-tin'o-na 

Her-a-cli'd» 

Hez'rai  or  Hex'- 

Hip-po-na'aua 

Hu'ri,  a 

M^ 

Ill-oil 

Heg-e'tl-nus 

Her-arcli'des 

ra-i,a 

Hip-po-ni-a'tes 

Hu'abab,  a 

I'a 

n-l-o'na 

Heg-e-tip'pu8 

Her-a-cU'tu8 

Hez'ron,  a 

Hip-po-nfcoa 

Hu'abai.  a 

I-ac'cbna 

Ml'o-neaB 

Heg-a-tlp'y-le 

He-radi-os    or 

HluTbas 

Hip-pon'o-e 

Hu'abam,  a 

I-a'der 

IUb'bub 

Heg-e-ili'tra-tiu 

Her-a-cli'os 

Hiber'iil^ 

Hip-pon'o-na 

Ha'abim,  a 

lad'e-ra 

Il-i-tbyia 

He-ge'tor 

He-ne'a 

Hi-be'rua 

Hip-popb'a-gi 

Hu'zotb,  ff. 

I-a-le'mos 

Il'i-um  or  U'i'On 

Heg-e-tor'i-dM 
Heaiai,ff. 

He-ne'um 

Hic-e-ta'on 

Hip-pop'o-dea 

Hoz'zab,  ff. 

I-aFme-nuB 

n-Ub'a-noB 

Her^bee'zua 

Hlc'e-taa 

Hip-portratua 

Hy-a-cin'thi-a 

I-al'y-BOB 

Il-Ub'e-riB 

Holam.  a 

Her-be'sui 

Hld'da-i.  ff. 

Hip-pofa-dea 

Hy-a-dn'ibUB 

I-am'be 

nUp'ubi 

HelOMth^a 

Herl)i-ta 

Hld'de-kel.  a 

Hip'po-Ue 

H/a-dea 

I-am'bli-ohoB 

UU-tur'gis 

HeHK)!!,  f  . 

Her-ce'u8 

Hiel  a 

Hip'po-taa  or 
Hip'po-toB 

Hy-ag'nis 
H/a-le 

I-am'e-noa 

n-lyr'l-a 

Hel-obi'ah,  t. 

Her-ca-la'ne-nm 

Hi-emp'Bal 

I-am^i-dai 

n-lyr'l-com 

Hel-chl'at,  a 

Her'cu-les 

Hi'e-ra  (iiland) 
Hi-e'ra  (penon) 

Hip-potb'o-e 

Hy-a-me'a 

I-a-ni'ra 

U-lyrtHJUB 

Hel'dai  or  Hel'- 

Her-cule-nm 

Hip-potb'o-on 

Hy-am-pe'a 

I-an'tbe 

llOy-rlB 

da-i.a 

Her-cule-us 

Hi-e-ra-co'roe 

Hip-potb-o-on'- 

Hy-am'po-Ua 

I-an-tbe'a 

n-lyr'i.UB 

Heleb.  a 

Her-cy'iia 

Hi-e-rap'o-liB 

Hy-an'tes 

I-a'on 

hWtao 

Heled,  f . 

Her-cyn'i-a 

Hi'erax 

Hip-poth'o-QB 

Hy-an'tia 

I-a'o-nea 

n-or-ge'a 

Heaek,  ff. 

Her-do'ni-a 

Hi-e-re'el,  a 

Hip-po'ti-on 

Hy-a-pe'a 

I-a-pen-dea 

I-lyr'gU 

Helem,  f . 

Her-do'ni-ns 

Hl-er-e'lOB,  ff. 

Hip-po-tox'o-tie 

Hy-ar-bi'U 

I-ap-e-tl-onl«daB 

I-macb'a-ra 

Helena 

He-ren'ni-ui 

Hi-e-re'moth,  a 

Hip-pn'ria 

HyVe-U 

I-ap'e-tas 
I-a^U 

I-ma'ua 

Hel-e-ni'ut 

He'rei,  a 

Hi'e-rea 

Hip-pu'ros 
HiU,a 

Hyb're-aa 

Im'ba-ruB 

He-le'nor 

He'reth,  a 

Hl'e-ri 

Hy-bri'a-nes 

I-ap'o-dea 

Im-braB'i-des 

Hel'e-nui 

He-rinoB 

Hier'i-cbiiB 

Hi'raro,  a 

Hyc'ca-ra 

I-a-pyd'i-a 

Iro'bra-Bua 

Hele-on 

Her'l-lua 

Hi-er'maa,  a 

Hir-ca'nuB,  a 

Hyd'ara 

I-a-py'gea 

Im'bri-tia 

Helepb.  a 

Her'ma-chai 

Hl'ero 

Hir-pi'ni 

Hy-dar^nes 

i-»-py«'i*» 

Im-briv'1-am 

He-Ier'ni  La'cns 

Her-idag'o-rai 

Hl-e-ro-c«B-a- 

HirprnnB 
Hir^B-UB 

Hy-das'peB 

l-a'pyx 
la^baa 

Im'UUi.  a 
Im'mab.  ff. 

Helez,  a 

Her-man'di-ca 

re'a  (ff  aa  a) 
Hi-e-ro-ce'pl-a 

Hyd-raH)'tea 

Helia 

Her-man-du'ri 

Hia'pa-llB 

Hyd're-a 

l-ar-bi'to 

Im-man'u-el«  ff. 

He-li'a^ea 

Her-man'ni 

Hi-e-ro-oe'pia 

Hia-pa'ni-a 

Hy-drela 

I-ar'obaB 

Im'mer,  ff. 

He-U-as'Uo 

Her-ma-nu'bfz 

Hi-e-ro^^ryz 

Hia-pa'niiB 

Hy-drocb'o-m 

I-ar'da-nlB 

Im'na,  a 

Hel-i-ca'on 

Her-mai»h'i-lu8 

Hi-e-ro-cle'a 

Hia-pennm 

Hy-dm'aa 

l-as'i-dea 

Im'nab,  a 

Hen-oe 

Her-maph-ro- 

Hi^r'o-cles 

Hia-pulOa 

Hy'e-U 

l-a'ai-on 

Im'o-la 

Hen-con 

di'tuB 

Hi-e-ro-duli 

Hia-ti-ai/a 

Hy'e-le 

I^'bU 

Im'rab,  a 

Heli-co-nfa^es 

Her'mas,  a 

Hi-e-ro-dalom 

HiB<ti-»-o'fela 

Hy-emp'aal 

l-a'si-us 

Imri^a 

HeM-co'iils 

Her-ma-the^ 

Hi-er-omne'- 

HiBti-w'ttB 

Hy-eftos 

Ta-auB 

iB'a-cbl 

Hel-i-me'na 

Her-me'as 

moD 

Hia'tria 

Hy-ge'a 

I-ax-am'a-taB 

I-na'cbl-a 

Hen-muz 

Her'me-roz 

Hi-er-om-nem'- 

Hit'tite,  a 

Hy-ge'ia 

I-be'ri 

I-Dacb'i-d» 

He-U-o-do'nia 

Her-me^zi-a-naz 

o-nea 

Hi'vite,  ff. 

Hy.gi'a 

I-be'ri-a 

I-nacb'l-dea 

He-lf-o-gab'a-liu 

Her-mi'as 

Hi-e-ro-ne'BOB 

Hiz-kfah.  ff. 

Hy-gi'nnB 
Hy-fao'l-deB 

I-ber'l-cas 

I-na'cbl-nm 

HeOi-on 

Her-minl-OB 

Hi-e-ron'i-ca 

Hiz-ki'jab,  a 

I-be'rua 

In'a^boB 

He-li-op'o-lis 

Her-mi'nus 

(Lex) 

Hoa>ab,a 

Hy-lao'tor 

n/bar,  a 

I-nar'l.me 

HeOi-oa 

Her-mi'o-ne 

Hl-e-ro-nl'e» 

Ho'bab.  a 

Hy-licriiB 

Ible-am,  a 

In'a-niB 

He-lis'zon 

Her-mro-nes 

Hi-er-o-nfcea 

Ho-ba'iah.  a 

Hy-la'te 

Ib-ne'iab,  ff. 

In-ci-ta'tas 

HeOi-m 

Her-mi-on'i-coB 

Hi-e-ron'y-muB 

Ho-da'iah,  a 

Hy-le'a 

IVri.a 

In-da-tbyr'8us 
In-dib'ilia 

He-lix'as 

Si'Dus 

Ht-e-ropb'f-lua 

Hod-a-vi'ab,  a 

Hyn-ca 

n/y-cua 

Hel'kai.a 

Her-ml'o-niB 

Hi  e-ro-Bory-ma 

Ho'deah,  ff. 

Hyl'i-cua 

Ib'zan.a 

In'di-cuB 

HellEath 

Her-mip'pii8 

Hig-gai'on.  ff. 

Ho-de'vab,  ff. 

Hy-lon'o-me 

I-ca'ri-a 

In-dig'e-ttf) 

Hancaih     Haz- 

Her-moch'a-res 

Hila-l'ra 

Ho-di'ah.  a 

Hy-lopb'a*gi 

I-ca'rl-uB 

In-dig'e-tea 

zu'riro,  ff. 

Her'mo-cles 

Hila'ri^ 

Ho-di'jah.  a 

Hym-e-naB'aB 

Ic'a-ruB 

In-di-ge'iea    (a 

Hel-kfas,  a 

HermO'Cli'des 

Hil-arfnuB 

Hog'lab,  ff. 

Holiam.  a 

Hy-met'tua 

Ic'ciuB 

people) 

HelOa^la 

Her-mo-cop'i'dsB 

Hl-la'ri-o 

Hy^j'pe 

Ic'e-loB 

In-du-ci-o-roa'- 

HeMan'i-co 

Her-moc'ra-tes 

Hila'ri-UB 

Hol-o-fer'nea,  a 

Hy-pee'pa 

Ic'aluB 

ma 

Hel-la-ni'cuB 

Her-moc're-oii 

Hilen.  a 

Ho'lon,  a 

Hyp'a-nia 

I-ce'ni 

In-gsBv'o-nea 

HeMa-noc'ra-tez 

Her-mo-do'rus 

Hilki'ah.  a 

Ho'mam,  ff. 

Hyp'a-aia 

Ic'e-taa 

In-gul-o-me'raa 

Hel-Ie'aei 

Her-mod'o-tiu 

Hillel,  a 

Hom-e-re'aB 

Hyp'a-to 

Fcba-bod  or  I- 

In-De'aa 

HeMeB-pon'fcus 

Her-moi^e-nes 
Her-mo-la'ua 

Hi-man-top'o- 

Ho-mer'i-dn 

Hyp-a-io-do'ma 

oba'bod,  a 

I-no'a 

HeHo-pes 

des 

Hom-e-ri'te 

Hyp'a-ton 

Icb-nob'a-tea 

I-no'puB 

HeMo'pia 

Her'mon,  a 

Hiniella 

Ho-me-ro-maa- 

Hyp'a-tua 

Icb-nu'aa 

I-no'aa 

Hello'tis 

Her-mo'nax 

Hira'e-ra 

U'geB 

Hy-pe'nuB 

Icb-o-nu'pbia 

Iii'aii-bres 

Heaon,  ff. 

Her-mon'do-rl 

Him'e-ruB 

Ho-me-ro-mas'- 

Hy-per'ba-toa 

Icb-tby-opb'a-gi 

In-8u'bri-a 

He-Io'riB 

Her-mop'o-liz 

Hi-mll'co 

Ux 

Hy-per'bi-na 

I-cU'i-uB 

In-ta-me'li-nm 

He-Io'nuii    and 

Her-mo-ti'mtu 

Hin'nom.  ff. 

Ho-me'rua 

Hy-per'bo-luB 

I-co'ni-um 

In-ta-pbei-'nea 

He-Io'nu 

Her-man-du'ri 

Htp-pag'o-raB 

Hom'o-Ie 

Hyp-er-bo're-i 

Ic-U'nuB 

In-te-ram'na 

Hel-ve'tl-a 

Her'ni-oi 

Htp-pag're-taB 
Hip-parci-mus 

Homo'Ii-am 

Hyp-er-e'cbl-ua 

Ic-n-Us'ma 

In-ter-ca'ti-a 

Hel-ve'd-i 

Her'od,  ff. 

Hom-o-lo'i-dea 

Hyp-er-e'nor 

Idas'a 

In'u-aa 

Hel-ve'tum 

He-ro'des 

Hip'pa-lua 

Hom-o-lo'is 

Hyp'er-ea 

Ids'ua 

I-ob'a-tes 

HeKvi-a 

He-ro'di-anz,  a 

Hip-par'aboB 

Ho-roon-a-den'- 

Hyp-ere'd-a 

Id'a-lab,  z. 

I'o-bea 

Hel-Tid'i-a 

He-ro-di-a'mu 

Hip-par'e-te 

aea 

Hyp-e-ri'a  and 
flyp-er-e'a 

I-da'lia 

I-o-U'ia 

Hel'vi-I 

He-ro'di-aa,  a 

Hlp-pa-ri'Dus 

Hon-o-ri'niiB 

I-dali-mn 

I'o-laa  or  I-o-la'> 

Hel-Tillum 

He-rod'i-ciu 

Hip-pa'ri-OQ 

Ho-no'ri-UB 

Hyp-er-i'dea  or 
Hy-per'i-deB 

I-dar'nea 

U8 

Helvfna 

He-ro'di-oD.  a 

Hip'pa-ria 

Hopb'ni,  ff. 

Id'baab.a 

I-0i'C08 
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CLASSICAL  AND  SCRIPTURAL  NAMES. 


ro-i6 

lB-pata,a 

Ja-ba'zab,  a 

Je-botb-a-be'- 

Jo'ash,a 

La-bi-e'nua 

La-o-OM^daa 

I-o'ltun 

iB'ra^lCtasiXa 

Ja-ba-d'ab,  a 

atb.ff. 

Jo'a-tham,  a 

Labo^'ni 

La-o-ae^ti'a 

I-iynes 

Is'sa-cbar,  a. 

Ja-ba'zi-elr  a 

Je-boab'a-pbat, 

Jo-a^zab'duB,  a 

K 

La-bc/iaa 

Larom'»-doB 

I-o'ni-a 

Ii-ae'don 

Jab'dai,a 

a 

JoOiab.  a. 

La-bra'de^it 

LaKnii-«Hk)B>ia'- 

I-on'i-dea 

Ifl-aed'o-nes 

Jab'di-ol,  a 

Je-bosb'e-ba,  a. 

Jo-cas'ta 

iA8    eommoniy 

La-b/caa 

ns 

I'o-pe 

Is-Bbi'ah,  a. 

Jah'do,  a 

Je-bo'abo-ab,  a 

Jocb'e-bed,  a 

writtennoeUU' 

La-cM'na 

La<oiii-*Hk».tt'' 

I'o-phon 

iB-UeT'o-nea 

Jab'le-el. «. 

Je-bo'vabJi'reb, 

Jo'ed,  a 

8ical  word8  are 

Lao-e-d«'iBoa 

a-dn 

I-o'pit 

It-tal-cu'nu,  & 

a 

Jo'eia 

n>eUedwiihK.} 

Lao-e-d«n'o-nM 

La^na  »  doa  ty- 

I-o-taphfa>ta 

l8tb'mi-a 

Jab'zab,  a 

Je-b</vabNii'si. 

Jo^lab.a 

Kab'ze^  «. 

Lac-e-d»4noiii- 

a-dea 

Ip'e*p0B 

l8tb'mi-itt 

Jah'ze-ei,  a 

a 

Jo-e'aer,  a. 

Ka'dea.  a 

ooz 

La-o-ni'c« 

Iph-e^e'iah,  t. 

l8-U-tM/tU 

Jah'ze>raih,  t. 

Jebo'vab  Sha'- 

Jog-beliab,  f. 

Ka'desb.!. 

Lac-e-dA-nu/Di^i 

La-on'i'CttB 

Ipb-l-a-naa'M 

la-to'no 

Ja'ir,  a 

lom,  a 

JOK'U,  8. 

Jolia,  a 

Ka'desb  Bar'- 

La-ce'daa 

La-on'o-BM 

Ipb'ias 

iB'tri-a 

Ja'i-rui^  a. 

Je-ho'vabSbam'- 

ne-a,a 

Lao-e-de-mo'iii- 

La-oth'o^ 

Ipb'i-clua      9r 

Ift-troj/o-lis 
I-tu'an,  a 

Ja'kan,  t. 

mab,  a 

Jo-ba'nan,  8, 

Kad'mi-el,  a 

ns 

Lap'a-tbua 

Iph'i-cles 

Ja'keb,  a 

Je-boVab  Tdd'- 

Jo-ban'nes,  a 

Kad'mon-itMi,  a 

Lao-e-ri'a 

La-pe'tbua 
Laph'a^ 

I-phic'ra^tes 

Ifa-U 

Ja'kim,  a 

ke-no,  a 

JoiVda,  a 

KalOai^a 

La^ei'ta 

Iph-i-crafi-dei 

Itali4i 

Ja'loo,  a 

Je-boz'a>bad, «. 

Joi'a-kim,  a 

Ka'nab, «. 

Lac-e-ka'ni 

Laph'ri-« 

I-phid'a-maa 

Itall-ca 

Jam'bres,  i. 

Je-boc'a-dak,  a. 

Joi'a-rib.  a 

Ka-re'ab.a 

Lao-e-tafnl-ft 

La^y«'U-ttiD 
La-pid'e-i 

Iph-i-da-mi'a 

I-tari-coa 

Jam'bri»a 

Jeliu,  a 

Jok'de-am, «. 

Karlca-a,a. 

Lacb'a-rw 

Iph'i-ge-ni'a 

Ifa-lns 

Jasmin,  a 

Je-bubl)ab,  a 

Jo'kim.  a 

Kai^kor.  a 
Kar-na'lm,  f. 

Lacb'e-iia 

La-pid'e-ya 

I-phim'e-de 
Iph-l-ma-di'a 

Ife-a 

Jam'lecb,  a 

Je-ba'cal,  a 

Jok'me-am,  a. 

La'cbi8b.t. 

Lap'i-doth.  a. 

Ith'a-ca 

Jam'ni-a,  a 
Ja-nic'u-liim 

JeQiud,  a 

Jok'ne-am,  a 

Kar'kab^a 

Lardn'i* 

Lapl-UMi 

I-phim'e-don 

Ith-a-oe'd^ 

Je-bu'di.  a 

Jok'iban,  a 

Kar'tan.a 

La-cin-4-«n'dla 

Lap-i-tiueTixm 

Iph-i-me-da'M 

I-UuBm'e-nes 

Jan'na,  8, 

Je-ba-di'Jab, «. 

Jok'ton.  t. 

KtLtftalOk,  8. 

La-oin'i-om 

Lapl-tbo 

I-phin'o-d 

rtbai  or  Itb'a4. 

Jan'nea, «. 

Jeliusb,  8, 

Jok'tbe-el,  a 

Ke'dar,  a 

La<M>-bri'ga 

Larea'tt^ 

I-phin'o-HB 

a 

Ja-no'ah,  <. 

Je-i'el,  a 

JoD'a-dab,  i. 

Ked'e-mah,  a 

La-co'nea,  jrf. 

Larl-ca 

I'phiB 

I.tba'marorltli'- 

Ja-no'ca 

Je-kab'ze-el,  a. 

Jo'nab,  a 

Ked'e-moth,  a 

La-oo^Bi-a«iid 

Larfoa 

I-phiri>on 

a-mar,  a 

Ja-no'bah,  a 

Jek^a-nie'aiii,  a 

Jo'nan,  a 

Ke'desb, «. 

La-oon'i-ca 

La-rfnaa 

Iph'i-tus 

Itbi'el  or  Ithl- 

Ja'nam, «. 

Jek-a-mi'ab,  a 

Jo'nat,  a 

Ke-bera-tbah,a 

Lac'ra-tet 

Lar-l-nn^tea 

Iph-thTme 

el,  8. 

Ja-pet'i-dea 

Je-ku'tbi-el,  a 

JoD'atban,  a 

Ke-i1ab,a 
Ke-Ulidi.a 

Lac-tan'ti-VA 

La-rfniuB 

Ip-M'a 
Vni.8. 

Itb  raah.  a 

Jap'e-tiu 

Je-mi'iiia,  a 

JoQ'a-tbas,  a 

Lao-tn'ca 

La^ris'sa 

Itb'nan,  a 

Ja'pbetb,  a 

Jem'naran,  a 

Jo'uatb  E'lim 

KeVi-tab. «. 

Lao-tn-ci'bna 

La^ris'sna 

Trad,  «. 

I-tbob'a-liu 

Ja-phi'ah,  a 

Je-mu'ei  a 

Re-cbo'cbim,«. 

Kem'a-el,  a 

La-oa'nuB,  a 

La'ri.iM 

I-ra'ii 

Itb-o-nue'a 

Japh'let,  a 

Jepb'fcbab,  a. 

Jo'rab.  a 

Ke'nab,  8, 

Lao'y-dei  or  La- 
crdea 

Lar^o-lom 

I'ram,  t. 

I-thc/me 

Japh-le'ti, «. 

Je-pbun'neb, «. 

Ke'Dan,  a 

La-ro'Dl-» 

Ir-a-phi-o'tM 

Ith-o-me'tas 

Ja'phu.  a 

Je'rab^a 

Jo'rai,  a 

Ke'nath.a 

Lac/y-doa 

Lai'tt-ua 

Ir-e-nsB'af 

Ith-o-me'tes 

Ja'rab,  a 

Je-rab'tne^  a 

Jor-da'net 

Ke'naz,  a 

La'dan^a. 

iMt-to-lm-^Ui 

I-re'ne 

I-tho'mii8 

Ja'reb,  a 

Jer'e-cbas,  a 

Joi^i-baa,  a 

Ken'ez-ite, «. 

Lad-o-ce'a 

La-ryBB'na 

I-re'nit 

I-tbo'ne 

Ja'red,  a 

Je'red,  t. 

Jor'f-bua,  a 

Ken'ite,  a 

l4Mk>'nia 

La-ry«l-aai 

I-re-nop'o-Ua 

Ith'ra.  a 

Ja-re-ai'ab, «. 

Jer'a-mai,  a 

Jo'rim,  a 

Ken'nia-zitet,  a 

Lare'a 

La-se'a^a. 

I'ri.  •. 

Itb'ran. «. 

Jar'ba.a 

Je-re-mf ah,  a 

Jor'ko-am,  a 

Ke'ren    Hap'- 

La'eU*. 

La'sba.a 

I-ri'jah.  a. 
Ir  NaOutfh,  f . 

Ith're-am. «. 

Ja'rib,  a 

Jer-e-mf  as, «. 

Jor-nan'det 

pucb,  a 

Lnlia 

lA-sba'ino,  a. 

Itb-tt-re'l 

Jar'i-muth,  a 

Jer'e-moth,  a 

Joa'a-bad,  a 

Ke'ri-otb,  a 

LM.U-a'nas 

Las'sfc^ 

I'ron,  t. 

Itb-y.pballoi 
I-to^e 

Jar'mutb,  a 

Je-rfab.a 
Jerl-bid,a 

Jos'a-pbat,  a 

Ke'ro8,a 

La/li-uz 

Las'thc-Ms 

Ii'pe-til.t. 

Ja*ro'ab,  a 

Jos-a-pbfaB,  a 

Ke-ta'rab,  a 

La-ei'tea 

Las-the-nTa 

Ir-pl'ni 

Ir  She'mesh,  i. 

I>ft(yni-« 

Jas'a-el, «. 

Jer'i-cbo,  a. 

Jo'ae,  1. 

Ke-ziX  a 

La-er-ti'a-dM 

LaX-e-rtfuum 

I-to'nua 

Ja'shen,  a 

Je'ri-el.  8. 

Jos'e-decb, «. 

Ke'ziz.  a 

La-er'ti-aa 

PUu'taa 

I'm.*. 

It'o-ram 

Ja'sher,  a 

Jo-ri'jab.  a 

Jo'Bepb(«aa2),a 

Kib'rotb    Hat- 

LfBt-try^gon 

La-te'ti-nm 

I'uao  (Utak),  f . 

Iftai  or  If  ka-U 

Ja-sbo'be-am,  a 

Jer'i-motb.  <. 

Jo-se'pbos 

ta'a-vab.  t. 

Lae-stryg'O'nei 

Lath'y-raa 

I-sa'cas 

It'kaKa'dn,a 

Ja'sbub,  a 

Je'ri-otb, «. 

Jo'Bes,  t. 

Klb-za'im,  a 

LcB-vl'aus 

La-U-alta 

U'a-das 

It'u-na 

Ja-sbu'bl     Le'- 

Je-ro-bo'am,  a 

Josb'a-bad,  a 

Kid'ron,  a 

La-ga'ri-a 

LaU^'ria 

I-aas'a 

It*a-r»'a 

bem,  a 

Je-n/bam,  a 

Jo'sbab,  a. 

Ki'nab,  a. 

La'gi-a 
La^idM 

La>tfni 

I-aas'iia 

It-u*re'a»  f. 

Ja-si'el.  8. 

Je-rub-ba'al,  a 

Josb'a-pbat,  <. 

KirHai'a-Mtb^. 

La-ti'noa 

Iia'iah,  9. 

Ify-lua 

Ja'aon,  a 

Je-niblie-sbeth. 

Joab-a-vi'ab,  a 

Kir  Ha'reib.  a 

La-gu'M 

La'tima 

I-tan'der 

It-jnefl 

Ja'tal,  8. 

a 

JoBb  -  be  -  ka '  • 

Kir  H^rei,  f. 

La-gy'ra 

La>tol)i4M 

Is'a-ra 

I-u-li'a-cnm 

Jath'ni-el,  a 

Jer'u-el.  a 

8bah,a 

Kii^i-atb,  a 

La'bad.a 

La-to-bcTgi 

I-iai^chuB 

I-UlUB 

Jartir,  a 

Je-ru'sa-lem,  a 

Josb'u-a,  a 

Kir>i-a4ba'im.  a 

Lahai'roi, «. 

LarU/U 

It'a-rus 

I'vab,!. 

Ja'van, «. 

Je-ru'tba,  a 

Jod'ab,  a 

Kir-l-atb44i'ri. 

Lab'mam,a 

La-t«a-dc» 

I-sau'ri-a 

Ix-ib'a.ta 

Ja'zer,  a 

Je-sa'iab,  a. 

Jo-ai'as.  a 

naa 
Kii'i-otb.  a 

Labmi^a. 
La-i'a-dea 

La4o1» 

I-sau'rl-cui 

Ix-i'on 

Ja'ziz,  a 

Je-tba'iah,  a 

Joft-i-bi'ab. «. 
Jos-i-pbi'ab,  a 

Lat</ml^ 

I-aau'ros 

Ix-i'o-nes 

Jaz'y-gei 
Je'a-riiii.  a 

Je-8ha'nab,  a 

Kir-jatb,  a 

La'iat 

La-to'Da 

Is'cah.  8. 

Ix-i-on'i-det 

Jesb-arrelah,  a 

Joi'bab,  a 

Kir-ia-tba^im.  a 

La'ii 

La-top'o-tls 

Is-car'i-ot,  a 

It'har.a 

Je-a'te-rai,  a 

Je-she'be-ab,  a 

JoTbatb.f. 

Kir'atbArlMka 

La'izb,a 

Lat-o-re'a 

la-chag^o-raa 
Is-cho-la'ai 

Iz-ra-bi'ah,  a 

Je-be-ra-cbfab, 

Je'sher,  a 

Jof  ba-tbab,  a 

Kir' athA'rim,a 

La'ius 

La^U/ua 

Ix'ra-hite,  a 

a 

Je-shi'mon,  a 

Jo'tbain.  a 

Kir'atbBa'al.a 

La'kam, «. 

La-tu'onl-M 

It-chom'a-che 

Iz-r«'el,  a 

Je'bna,  a 

Je-shi'tbai,  a 

Jo-vi-a'nu8 

KirMatb    Ha'- 
xoth^a 

Lal'a^ 

Lau-d»-aii'a 

It-chom'a-ohui 

Iz'ri.  a 

Jebn'gl.  a 

Jesh-o-ba'iab,  a 

Jo-vi'nuB 

Lam'a-obin 

Lau'go>Ba 

iB-chop'o-Us 
I»-ch/rat 
Is-da^el,  i. 

Jeb'u-aito,  a 

Jesh'u-a,  «. 

Joz'a-bad, «. 

Kir'Jatb  Ja'a- 

Ltam-be'oa 

Lau-w'a^^taa 

Jec-a-mi'ab,  a 

Jesb'ii*ab»  a 

Joz'a-cbar,  a. 

rim,  a 

Lam-bra'ni 

Lau-rtn^lali-A 

J. 

Jecb^>>U'ab,  a 

Je-Bbu'mn,  a 

Joz'a-dak,  a 

Kir'jath   San'- 

Lam-bri'ca 

Lau-nn'tt^ 

Is-de-ger'dea 

^^  • 

Jecb-o-nfaB,  a 

Je-si'ah, «. 

Ju'bal,  a 

nab.  t. 

La'mecb, «. 

Lau-rra-tKnl 

I'le-at 

Ja'a-kan.  a 

Jec-o-U'ab.  t. 

Je*aira'i-el,  a 

Ju'cal.  a 

Kir'Jatb     8e'. 

Lam'e-don 

Lan-nntkiw 

I-se'piu 

Ja-a-ko'bab, «. 

Jec-o-ni'ab^  a 

Jea^se,  «. 

Ja-d»'a 

pber.  n 
Ki^'i,  a 

Lam-«-ti'ni 

Laa-re'o4iis 

I-M'um 

Ja'a-la,  a 

Jec-o-ni'aa,  8, 

Jes'su-e.  a 

Ju'dab.  8, 

Lamia 

Lau'ri-OQ  or 

iBh'bah^a 

Ja'alab,  a 

Je-da'iab.a 

Je-8u%  a 

Ja'dat,  t. 

Kisb'i-on.  a 

La'mi^B 

LaurioB 

Isha>ak.a 

Ja'a*lam»  a 

Jed'du.  a 

Jc'ther,  8. 

Ju-de'a,  8, 

Ki'sbon,  a 

liam-pa'dima 

La'na 

Ish^i  Bc/nob,  a 

Ja'a-nai,  a. 

Jed-e-di'ah,  a 

Je'thetli.  a 

Jn'ditb,  I. 

Kitb'Uftb,  a 

Lam'pe-do 

Lan'U-om 

lab-bo'aheth,  a 

Ja'a-re(yr»-gliD, 

Je-de'oa,  a 

Jeth'lah.  a 

Ju'el.  a 

Kif ron,  a. 

Lam-pe'U^ 

La-ver'na 

bbXa 

a 

Je-di'a-el.  8, 

Jetb'ro. «. 

Ju-ga'Ua 

Kit'tim,  a 

Lam'pe-to 

La-vvr'Bi-iiB 

I-abi'ab,t. 

Ja'a-saa.  a 

Je-di'dab,  a 

Je'tur,  a 

Ja-ga-ti'nna 

KoXa 

Lam-pi'a 

La-vinl^ 

I-ihi'jab,  a 

Ja-a'si-el,  t. 

Je-di'el.  a 
Je-du'tbim, «. 

Je-u'el,  a 

Ja-gtu<tba 
Ja'fi-a 

Ko'batb.  a 

Lam-po-nt'a  or 

La-Tin1-naa  or 

Isb'ma,  a 

Ja-a-za-nl'ab,  a 

Je'uab,  a 

Ko-U'iab,  a 

Lam-po-qfa 
Lampnd'i-U8 

La-ri'num 

lab-ma'el  or  lib'* 

Ja'a-xer.  a 

Je-e'U.  8, 

Je'uz,  a 

Ja-li'a-cnm 

Ko'rab.  a 

Laa'a^rua^a. 

ma^L  «. 

Isb-ma'tab,  a 

Ja-a-zi'ah.  8. 

Je-e'zer,  a 

Jez-ani'ab, «. 

JaU'a-dea 

Ko'rahito,  i. 

Lam'pro-clM 

U'a^ea 

Ja-a'xi-el,  a 

Je'sarSa-ba-da'- 
tba, «. 

Jez'e-bel,  a 

Ja-U-a'nuB 

Ko're,  a 

Lam'pmz 

Le^na 

lah'me-rai, «. 

Ja'bal.  8. 

Je'zer,  a 

Ja'U-l 

KorOiito,  8. 

Lamp'ia-cniaiut 

U'ab.a. 

iBb'od.  a 

Jab'bok,  a 

Je-ba-ie'le^,  a 

Jezi'ab,  n 

Ja-li-ob'o-na 

Ka-dia'iah,  a 

Lamp'sfrcbom 

Le-aM'dw 

Isb'pan.  a 

Ja'beab,  t. 

Je-bal'e-lel«  a 

Je'zi-eU  a 

Ja-li-o-bri'ga 

Lamp-te'rl-a 
Lamy-ra 

Le^ni'te 

iBh'tob.  a 

Ja'bez,  a 

Je-ba-ai'el«  a 

Jez-U'ab,  a 

JuU-om'a-ffua 
Ju-liop'o-Us 

Le-»4irtas 

Itb-u'ab,  ff. 

Ja'bin.  a 

Jeh-de'iah,  a 

Je-zo'ar,  a 

L. 

Lam'y-nii 

Lfsan'iioth,  a. 

Ish-u'al.  8, 

Jab-ne^el,  f. 

Je-bez'e-kel»  a 

Jez-ra-bi'ab,  a 

Ja'Ii-ua 

^b^» 

Lanai'M 

Le^ar'cbiia 

Itba'i.  a 

Jab'ueb, «. 
Jab'zi-et  t. 

Je-bi'ab,  a 

Jez're-el,  a 

Ju'Di-a 

La'a-dab,  a 

Lan-oe'a 

Leb-a-da'a 

I-si'a-ci 

Je-bi'el,  a 

Jib'iam.  a 

Ju-no'net 

La'a-dan,  a 

Lan'ci-a 

Leb-a<di'a 

I-si'a-€UA 

Ja'cbao,  a 

Je  bi-ell,  a 

Jidlapb,  a 

Ju-no'ni-a 

La-ar'cbai 

Lan-gi'a 

Leb'a-nah.  a. 

lM-i-d</nM 

Ja'cbin,  a 

Je-biz-ki'ab,  a 

Jlm'na.  a 

Ju-Do-nic'o-la 

LalMn,  a 

Lan-go-bai'di 

Leb'arQon,  a. 

I-tid'o-te 

Ja'oob,  a 

Je-bo'a-dab,  a 

Jipb'tbab-el.  a 

Ju-no-nig'e-na 

Lab'a-na,  a 

La-na'yi-am 

Leb'a-oCh.a. 

I-tid'o-tiu 

Ja-co'biu 

Je-bc/ad-dan,  a 

Jo'ab,  a 

Ju'pl-ter 

Lab-da'ce 

La-oc'(M>n 

Leb-be'oa.a. 

U-ma-cbi'ah, «. 

Jada,  a 

Je-bo-aliax,  a 

Jo'a-cbaz,  a 

Ju-Bbab-be'Md, 

Lab-dac'i.det 

La-oc-<M>'sa 

Leb'e^laa  or 

Is-ma-6'la 

Ja'dau,  a 

Je-b</aftb,  a 

Jo'a-cbim,  a 

a 

Lab'da-coz 

La-od'a-mas 

Leb'e-doa 

Is-ma'iab«  a 

Jad-du'a,  8, 

Je-bo-ba'nan,  a 

Jo'a-cim.  a 

Joa-ifna 

Lab-e-a'tet 

La-od-a-mi'a 

Le-be'na 

It'ma-nu     and 

Jad'e-ra 

Je-boi'a-obin.  a 

Jo-a-da'nus,  a 

JoB-tin-i-a'niu 

Lab-e-a'Us 

LaKxri-oa 

La4>io'tbos  «a< 

Ii'ma-ra 

Jad-er-ti'nl 

Je-hoi'a-da,  a. 

Jo'ab«  a 

Jasti'niu 

Laa>e-o 

La-od-i'Ce'a 

Le-byn'tboa 

Is-me'ne 

Ja'don,  8. 

Je-boi'a-kim,  a 

Jo'a-baz,  a 

Jut'tab. «. 

Labe'rioa 

La-od-l-ce'ne 

Le4>o'iiall,  a. 

It-me'ni-ai 

Ja'el,  a 

Je-boi'a-rib.  a 

Jo'akim,  i. 

Ju-tar'na 

La-be'ma 

La-od'o-ebns 

Le'cah.a 

la-men'i-det 

Ja'firur.  a 
Ja'hatb,  a 

Je-bon'a-dab.  8 

Jo-an'Da, «. 

Ju-ve-na'lu 

La-bi'd 

La-og'o-noi 

Le-cb«*ins 

I»-me'nu8 

Je-hou'a-tbaD.«. 

Jo-an'nan,  a 

Ju-ven'tat 

Ln-bi'cam 

La-og'o-raa 

Le-dv'a 

I-toc'ra-tes 

Ja'bas,  a            | 

Je-bo'ram,  a. 

Jo'a-rib,  8, 

Ju-ver'na   •        | 

La-bi'cuft 

La-og'o-rD 

Lt'bafbtak.a. 
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LelkLc 

Ld'itoi 

Lel-e>ge1s 

Lere-get 

Le-man'not 

Lo-ma'ntis 

Lem-o-WcM 

Le-mo'Tl-i 

Lem'u-el  or  Le* 

Lem'u-ret 

La-mu'ri-* 

Le-nas'us 

Len'ta-loi 

L«-ol/o-tM 

Le-o-ca'di-a 

Le-o-ce'des 

Le-och'a-ret 

Lo-Q-c&ri-oa 

Le-oc'ra-tet 

Le-od'a-maa 

Le-od'o^ua 

Le-off'o-raa 

LeVna 

L»K>n'i-da 

Le-on'i-daa 

L»K>ii'i-dea 

Le-OD-na'tm 

Le-on'ti'Chna 

Le-oD-tfol 

Leon'tl-am 

Le-on-io-oeph'a- 

la 
Le-on-to-oeph'a- 

Ina 
Le-OD-top'o-Ua 
Le-<^'a-nea 
Le'o-phron 
ht-op^n-pM 
Le-oa'tM-oea 
Le-o-tyeh'i-daa 
Le-phyrl-nm 
Lei/l-da 
Lep'i-diu 
Le-pfnua 
Le-pon'tl-i 
Le'iuw-oa 
Le'pre-um 
Lep'ti-nea 
La-rfna 
Les'bo-daa 
Les-bo'iiaz 
Les-bo-ni'ona 
Le8-b(/iia 
Le^shem.  t. 

Les'u-ra  or  La- 

Bo'ra 
La-Uue'aa 
Le-tog'e-iiaa 
Le'trena 
Le-tifBhim,  a. 
Lea'ca 
Leu-ca'dl-a 
Laa-ca'nl 
Leu-ca'si-oii 
Lea-caa'pla 
Lea-ca'ta  or 

LeU'Ca'to 
LeU'Ca'tea 
Lau'ce 
Len'ce-aa 
Leo'ci 
Lau-cip'pe 
Lea-cip'pi-dea 
Leu-cip'piu 

LeQ-corla 
Leu-eoFo-pbaa 
Len-c&ne 
Leu-Go'Daa 
Lett-ooii'i*oaa 
Lea-con'o-e 
Leu-ccut'o-tiu 
Leu-cop'a-tra 
Leu-co-phry'iia 
Laifoo-phrya 
Lea-cop'o-Ua 
Len-oasi-a 
Iieu-coa^7>ri 
Lea-co-sjrrl-l 
Leu-coih'o-e  or 
Leu-co'UMHi 
Leuc'tra 
Leuc'tnun 
Lea'cos 
Lea-cy-a'n^aa 
Le-am'miin, «. 
Leu-tychl-dea 
Le-va'na 
Lc'vl.  *. 
L»-Ti'a4han,  #. 
Le-yit'i-oiia.  a 
Lex-iph'a-nea 
Lex-c^-l 
Ut/m^m 
Li-ba'Bl-na 


Lib'a>Diia 
Lib^ii-ti'na 
Ub'e-ra 
Li>ber'taa 
Libe'thra 
Li.betb'ri.dea 
Llblci 
Lfb-i-tTna 
Lib'nah,  a. 
Lib'ni. «. 
Ii>boii'o>tua 
Lib-o-phoB-nfcet 
Lib'o-ra 
Li-bur'na 
Li-bur'ni.a 
Li-bar'ni-des 
Li-bur'ntis 
Llb'y^i 
Ul/y-cnM 
U'bys 
Li-bys'sa 
Lib-y84i'niiB 
Lit/a-tea 
Ltch'a^aa 
Li'cbnt 
Li'vhes 
Licin'i-a 
Li-cin'i<aa 
Lic'l-nua 
Li-cym'ai-ua 
Li-ga'ri-na 
Li-ge'a 
Li}po-raa 
Lig'a-raa 
Li>ga'ri-a 
Lig-o-rfnna 
Li-ffu>'ti-ciiin 
Ma're 

Lik1ii.t. 

Libe'a 

Lil-y-bie'iim 

Lil'y-be 

Li-nuB'a 

Li-ma'ni-a 

Liin-e-ai'tia 

Li-men-ti'Bua 

Li-me'ra 

Lim-e-ta'nua 

Lim-nie'um 

Liro-na'tia 

Limine' tea 

Lim*ni'a-dea 

Lim-no-re'a 

Li-mo'De 

Li-mo'Dum 

Li-my'ra 

LIn-ca'ai-i 

Lin'dJ.iia 

Lin'go-aea 

Lin-gon'i-oiia 

Lin4ei<na  Pallia 

Lin-ter'num 

Li'Dua,  f. 

Li'<Miet 

Lip'a-ra 

Lip'a-re 

Lip'a-riB 

LipKMloViia 

Li-qaen'ti-a 

Li-n'o-na 

Li'ii'O'Pe 

LU'i-iUB 

Lifa-bram 

U.ta'na 

Li-tav'l-ciia 

Li-teT'num 

Li-tom'aHdiVB 

Li*tul9i-iim 

Lit-y-er'Baa 

lit-y-ar'aaa 

Liv'i-a 

Li-TilOa 

Lir.i-na'iiia 

UYi-ru 

Lo  Am'mift. 

Loc^o-zua 

L<Msa^-a8 

LoDelMur,  a. 

Logl>a-8la 

Lo-gi'iuB 

Loioi-a 

Lol-U-atiaa 

LolliOB 

Loih4inl-tim 

Lon'do-bria 

Lon-ga^tia 

Lon-gixn'a-niB 

Lon-gi'nua 

Lon-go-bar'di 

Lon-g(/D6 

Lon'gu-la 

LoB-gun'ti-ca 

Lo-pa-du'Ba 

Lo'ri-am 

LoEalia-ina]i,f. 


Lor'y-ma 

Lo'tan.  ff. 

Lo*tba-Bal>ti8,  t. 

Lo-to'a 

Lo-topb'a-gi 

Lox'i-as 

Lo'zon,  t. 

Lu'biiu.  a 

Lu'ca*gua 

Lu-ca'ni 

Lu-oa'ni-a 

Lu-can'i-cua 

Lu-ca'ni-ua 

Lu-ca'DOS 

Lu-ca'ri-a 

Lu'cas,  f. 

Luc-ce^loB 

Lu-ce'iii 

Lu'ce-res 

Ln-ce'ri-a 

Lu-ce'ti-ua 

Lu'ci-a 

La-oi-a'Doa 

Lu-ci-e'nua 

Lu'cl-fer 

Lu-ciri-OB 

La-cilOa 

La-oi'na 

Lii-ci'o-Ina 

Lu'ci>por 

Lu'ci-OB 

Lu>cre^ti«a 

Lu-cret'i'Iis 

Lu-ore'ti>UB 

Lu-cri'nas 

Luc-ta'ti-us 

Lu-cullua 

Lu'ca-mo 

Lad  (u   aa   in 

lnid),i. 
Lu'dim.  i. 
Lng-da'nimi 
Luliitb,  ff. 
La-per'cal 
Lu-per-cali-a 
Lu-per'ci 
La-p«r'ccia 
Lu'pf-as 
Lu-p<>-da'num 
Lu-Bi-ta'ni-a 
Lu-si-Wnna 
Lu-Bo'neB 
Lo-ta'ti-UB 
Lu-te'ti-^ 
Lu-to^ri*ua 
Laa   (u    aa    in 

bmx),  8. 
Ly-flo'uB 
Lyc'a^baB 
Lyc-a*beftu8 
Lyc-a-be'toa 
lO^-cw'a 
Ly-cas'aa 
Ly-cam'bea 
Lyc-a-me'dea 
Ly-ca'on 
Ly-ca'o-nea 
Lyc-a-o'ni-a 
Ly-ca'o-nia 
Ly-cas'to 
ly-caa'toa 
lyc'e-aa 
Ly-ce'um 
Ly-oe'ua 
Lycb-ni'das 
Lycb'ni-dna 
Lyc'i^ 
Lyc/i-daa 
Ly-cim'oa 
Ly-cini'iil*a 
Ly-ci'noa 
lor-cia'cua 
Lyo'i-Qa 
Lyc'o-a 
Ly-cole-on 
Lyc-oma'dea 
Ly-co'ne 
Ly-co'paa 
Ly*co'pea 
Lyc'o-phroii 
Ly-co]/o-li8 
Ly-wpaa 
Lyc-o-re'a 
Lyoo-re'aB  and 

Ly-e&TtnM 
Ly-co'ri-as 
Ly-co'ria 
Ly-cor'inaa 
Ly-cor'taa 
Ly-cos'the-ne 
Lyc-o-Bu'ra 
Ly-co'taa 
Lyc-o-se'a 
Lyc-nr-gi'dea 
Ly-cur'gaa 
Lyd'da, ». 
Lydla 


Lyd'lna 
Lra'da-mla   or 

Lyg^da-moB 
Lyg'i-i 

Lyg-o^les'ina 
Ly-ml're       or 

Lym'i-re 
Lyn-06a't» 
Lyn-cae'tea 
Lyn-cea^ti-OB 
Lyn'oeoB 
Lyn-ci'dea 
Lyr-cas'iiB 
Lyr-ce'a  or  Ijr- 

ci'a 
Lyr-ce'ua 
Lyr-ci'Da 
Lyr'l-ce 
Lyr-nes'Btia 
Lyr'o-pe 
Ly-san'der 
Ly-san'dra 
Ly-sa'ni-aa 
Ly-Bra-dea 
Lya-i-a-naa^Ba 
Ly*Bt'a-nax 
Lys'i-aB 
Lys'i-clea 
Ly-aid'i-ce 
Ly-sid'i-oua 
Ly-Blm'a-cbe 
LyB4-iDa'chimor 

Ly-sim-a-ohi'a 
Lya-i-macb'MeB 
lor-Bim^a-choB 
Lya-i-me-U'a 
Ly-sin'o^ 
Ly-Bip'pe 
Ly-8ip'pua 
Ly-Bia'tra-tna 
LyB-i.thfdea 
Ly-Bith'o-oa 
LyB-tre'id 
Lyx-e'a 


M. 

Ma'a-cah,  t. 
Ma'a-cbah.  ff. 
Ma-acb'a-ttii,  a. 
MaVdai.  a 
Ma-a^li'ah,  & 
Ma-a'i.  t. 
Ma'a-Ieb    Ao> 

rabliim,  a 
Ma'a-ni,  a 
Ma'a-ratb,  a 
Ma-a-se'lab,  a 
Ma'atb«  a. 
Ma'az,  ff. 
Ma-a-zi'ab.  a. 
Mab'dai  or  MabT- 

d»-U  a 
Ma'cn 
Ma'ca-lon,  a 
Ma'car 
Mac-a-rela 
Mao^a-rena 
Ma-ca'ri-a 
Mao'a-ria 
Mac^a-ron 
Ma-car'ta-iua 
Mac'ca-bees,  a. 
Mac-ca-be'ua,  t. 
Ma-ced'iiQB 
Mac'e-do 
Ma&«-do'id-« 
Mac-e-don'i-ciu 
Ma-ceHa 
Mao<e-ri'ntti 
Ma-ce'ria 
Mao'a^ie 
MacVtea 
Ma-cbae'ra 
Ma-cbiB'reiia 
Ma-ob«^niB 
Ma-cbag'e-ni 
Ma-chan'inlaa 
Ma-cba'on 
Ma-cba'o-nea 
Mach'a-rea 
Ma-cba'tUB 
Macb-ba'nai,  ff. 
Macb-be^nah,  a 
Ma-cbe'ruB 
Ma'cbUff. 
Macb'i-mua 
Ma'cbir.  a. 
Macb'maB.  a 
Macb-Da-del>ai, 

a 
Mach-pelab,  t. 
UkUchVoQ,  ff. 
Ma-cri-a'naa 
Mn-cri'nu8 
Mac'ri-tua 


Ha-oro'bl-iia 

Mac'ro-chir 

Ma-cn/neB 

Mac-ron-U'obuB 

Mao-ro-po-go'- 

nes 
Mac-nr-ne'a 
Ma^y'ni*a 
Mad'a-f.  ff. 
Mad'a-ruB 
Mad'a-teB 
Mad'e-taB 
Ma-dra-bun,  a 
Bfa-di'ab,  ff. 
Mafdi-an.  a 
Blad-iiuui'nah,a 
Mad'men,  ff. 
Mad-me^nab,  t. 
Ma'don,  a 
Mad-u-a-te'nl 
Mad'y-toa 
Mas-Aii'der 
Mtc-an'dri-a 
Mie-oe'naa 
Mali-iis 
Ma-e'los.  a. 
Mn-mac-te'ii-a 
MiBn'ardea 
Mien'a-la 
Mfen'a-loa 
Mte'ni-UB 
Maen-o-lio'ra 
MsD-nom'a-na 
Mfe'o-neB 
MflB*</nl-a 
Mse-on'i-dn 
Mie-onl-dea 
MflD'o-nia 
MsBK/tn 
Mae-ofi-cuB 
Mfe^t'i-dea 
MaM/tia  Palna 
Ma-aoOi 
MflBt^o-na 
Msi'Ti-a 
Mn'Ti-oa 
Magl>l8b,  ff. 
Mag'da-la,  ff. 
Mag-da-le'na,  <: 
Mag'di'el.  ff. 
Ma|pdo-lam 
Mag-ddua 

MaW.' 
Mag'e'tffB 

Mag>nen'ti-iia 

Mag-ne'Bi-a 

Mag-ne'tea 

Ma'gog,  ff. 

Kag-on-tfa-cum 

Ma^r    Mia'Ba. 

bib,ff. 
Mag'piHMh.a 
Ha-gra'da 
Ma'ha-lah,  a 
Ma-hala-la^l.a 
MaOia-Uth,  a 
Halia-U^a 
Ma-ba-na'im.  a 
Malta-neb  Dan, 

a 
Malia^rai.  a 
Ma-barlMd 
Maliath,  a 
Ma-ba-zi'oth,  a. 
MaOier    Shalal 

HaBbBaz,  a 
MabOat^a 
MabUff. 
Mablon,  a 
Maliol,  a 
Ma'ia 

Mai-an'e-aa,  a. 
Ma-ju'ge-na 
Ma'kaz.  a 
Malted,  a 
Mak-be'dah,  a. 
Mak-beloUi,  a 
Mak'teeb,  ff. 
Mara  ca  or  BlaT- 

a-cba 
Mal'a-cbi,  a. 
Marcbam,  a. 
Mal-cbi'ab,  a 

Mal'cbi-eU  <• 
Mal'chi-on 
Mal-cbi'ram.  ff. 
Mal-chi-^^ab, 

ff. 
Marcbna 
Maae-a 
Ma'le-a-dea 
Ma-le-a'tia 
Ma-leOMi 
Mal'elaa 
Mal'e-le-d.  ff. 
Ma-Ie'ne 
Ma-le'oB 


Mal-e-ven'tmn 
Maaia 
Mali'aKma 
Malii 
Mal'le-a  or  Mai'- 

U-a 
Mal-le'o-luB 
Malli-UB 
Mal-lopb'o-im 
Mal-loTOB 
MalloB.  a. 
Mal-lo'tea 
Mal-lo'tbt,  a. 
Maiaoch,  a. 
Mal'o-tha 
Mal-tbi'nua 
Mal-va'na 
Mani-er-Gi'niia 
Ma^mer'dia 
Ma-iner'tbea 
Mam-er-tPna 
Mam-er-U'ni 
Mam-er-ti'niia 
Ma-miTi-a  (L€Z) 
Ma-mU'i-i 
Ma-mUl-ua 
Jlam-maB'a 
Mam-ma'iaa.  a. 
Mam-me'a 
Mam'moD,  ff. 
Mam-mo'naa 
Mam'mn-la 
Mam're,  a 
Ma-mu'cboa.  ff. 
Ma-ma-ii-a'noa 
Marina'ri-iia 
Ma-mur'ra 
Man'a-en,  a. 
Ma-nao'tbon 
Ma^iaQiatb.  a 
Ma-naa'aeb,  a 
Ma-naa'aea.  a. 
Ma-oaa'ta-bal 
Ma-na'tea 
Bfan'ci-a 
Man-oi'nm 
Man-da'ne 
Man-da'neB 
Man-dela 
Man-do'ni-na 

San'dro-clea 
an-dn^ii 
Man-da'ri-a 
Ma'neb,  t. 
Man'e-roa 
Man'e-tbo 
Ma'ni.  a 
Ma'ni-a 
Ma-nU'ina 
Man'i^Bi 
Han'U-ua 
Ma-n(/ah.  t. 
Man-te'um 
Man-Uiyi'e-a 
Man-ti-ne'a 
Man'ti-aena 
Man-titbVna 
Man'tn-a 
Ma'ocb.  a. 
Ma'oh,  a 
Ma'ra,  a 
Mar-a-can'da 
Ma'rab,aL 
Mai'a-lab^a. 
Ma-ra-na'ttia,  9. 
Mar-a-nft» 
Mar-a-tbe^nna 
Mar'a-tbon 
Mar'a-thoa 
Mai'a-tbiu 
Mar-oeHa 
Mar-ceMi^nna 
Mar-oelluB 
Mar'ci-a 
Mar-ci-a'na 
Mar-ci-a-nop'o- 

lia 
Mar-ci-a'niiB 
Mar-ci'na 
Mar'ci-on 
Mar'ci-aa 
Mar-co-du'rom 
Mar-com'a-ni 
Mar-co-man'ni 
Mai'di-a 
Mar-do-cbe^ua^a 
Mar'do-nea 
Mar-do'iii-itB 
Ma're-a 
Ma-re-ofi-coa 
Ma-re-o'tia 
Ma-re'Bba.  a. 
Ma-re^abab,  ff. 
Mar-ga-ii'ta 
Mar-gi-a'na 
Mar-gin'i-a 
Mar-gi'tea 


Ma-ri-am'ne 

Ma-ri-an-dy'iii 

Ma^-a'ntia 

Marfca 

Mar'i-meth,  a. 

Ma-ri'noa 

Ma'ri-on 

Mai'i-aa,  a 

Ma-rife'i-ma 

Ma'ri>Q8 

Mar-ma-ren'aea 

Mar-mar'l-ca 

Mar-mar'i-die 

Mar-ma'ri-on 

Mar'ma-rU 

Mar'moth.  a 

Mar-o-bod'n-ua 

Mar-o-bu'dum 

Mar-o-bn'daa 

Mar-o-ne'a 

Mar-o-ni'UB 

Ma'rotb.  a. 

Ifar-pe'al-a 

Mar-pea'aa 

Mar-pe'sna 

Mar-nt'bi-i 

Mar-ru'bi-uni 

Mar-ru-ci'ni 

Mar-ru'¥i-um 

Mar'aa-ci 

Mar'ae-na,  a. 

Mar-airni 

Mara'iM-ter 

Mar-a/a-ba 

Mar'ay-aa 

Mar-ti-ftOia 

Mar-ti-a'nna 

Mar-Ug^e-oa 

Mar-ti'na 

Mar-tin-i-a'naa 

Mar'U.iia 

Ma-roiana 

Maa'a-lotb.  ff. 

Maa'obU.  a 

Maa'cU-on 

Marshal,  a 

Ma-ai'as,  a 

Maa-i-giaon 

Maa-l-nia'aa 

If  aa'man,  a 

Maa'pba,  ff. 

Maa-relcab,  a 

Maa'aa,  a. 

Ma8-8»-ayiai-i 

Mas'aa-ga 

Maa-aa^e-tsB 

Maa'Bab.a 

MaaHri'aa,  t. 

Maa'ai-cua 

Maa^'i-a 

Maa-ayOl 

Maa-ayn-l 

Maa-tram'e-la 

Ma-Bu'ri-na 

Mat'a-la 

Math-a-nfaai,  a. 

Ma-tbi'on 

Ma-tbn'aa-U,  a 

Ma-ti-elii 

Ma-tU'i-ca 

Ma-ti'mia 

Ma-tia'co 

Ma-iraOi-a 

Ma'tro-aa 

Ma'tred,  a 

MatU«. 
Mat'ro-na    (a 

river) 
Ma<troiia 
Martan.a 
Mat'ta-nab,  a 
Mat-ta-nfab,  ff. 
Maf  ta-tba,  ff. 
Mat-ta-^aa,  a 
Mat'te-uai.  t. 
Maf  tban«  a 
Mat-tba-ni'aa,  ff. 
Mat'ftbat.  a 
Mat-tbelaa,  a 
Mafthew 

(matb'tb&).  a 
Mat-ibi'as 

(matb-tb!'aaX 

ff. 
Hat-ti'a-d 
Mat-U-thi'ah.  a 
Ma-ttt'G6-Ue 
Ma-ta'ta 
Mat-u-ti'niia 
Ifau'ri-CDB 
Mau-ri-U'ni-a 
Mau-ru'ri-a 
Mau-ni'ai-i 
Man-aoli 
Man-aolaa 
Mavor'ti-a 
Max-en'ti-os 


Max-e'ne 

Max-i-mi^ 

Max-i-mfnuB 

Max'i-moa 

Maz'a-oa 

Maa'a-oea 

Ma-an'ua 

Maz'a-ra 

Mas'a-rea 

Ma-xt-tfaa,  a 

Maa'za-rotb.  «. 

Me'ab.  a 

Me-a'ni,  a. 

Me-aYah,  a 

Me'a-nia 

Me-bun'nai,  ff. 

Me-ch6'ratb-ite» 

ff. 
Me-cla'teua 
Me-o</n6 
Me-co'iila 
Med'a-ba,  a. 
He'dad.a 
Me'dan,  a. 
Me-de'a 
Me'de-ba.  ff. 
Me'de-on 
Me-dea-i-caa'te 
Me'dl-a 
Medl-cua 
Me-di-o-la^um 
Me-di'o-lam 
Me-di-o-matM- 

ci 
Me'di-on 
Me-di-ox^ml 
Med-itri'na 
Me-do'a-ona    or 

Me-do'a-oua 
Me-do-bltb'y-ni 
Me-do-bri'ga 
Me-don'tt-aa 
Me-do'rea 
Med-n-a'na 
Med'u-li 
Me-dulOi-a 
Med-ul-lfna 
Me-du'aa 
Me-e'da,  ff. 
Meg-a-by'si 
Meg-a-by^zua 
Meg'a-clea 
Me-ga-cli'dea 
Me^SB'ra 
Meg'a-le 
Me-gale-aa 
Meg-a-le^-a 
Me-gali-a 
Meg-a-lop^o-lia 
Meg-a-me'de 
Meg-a-ni'ra 
Meg-a-pen'tbea 
Me-gap'o-U 
Me^a-ra 
Meg'a.-reaa 
Meg'a.ria 
Me-gar'ana 
Me-gaa'tbe-nea 
Meg-a-ti'cbaa 
Me-gen'e-tna 
Me-gid'do.  a 
Me-gid'don,  a 
MeHsUOa 
Me-giB^ 
Me^^ti-a 
Me-giB^-aa 
Me-gia'to-clea 
Me-gia-Um'o-oa 
Me-bet'a-be-eUff. 
Mebef a-bel«  a 
Me-bl'da,  a 
Meliir.a 
Me-bolah.  a. 
Me-bn.Ja'el.  a. 
Me-bu'man, «. 
Me^ia'niin,  a 
Me  Jarlcon,  a. 
Me-ko'nab,  a 
Me-lBB'niB 
Mel-am-pe'a 
Me-lam'pua 
Mel-am-py'gna 
Mel-an-ctuateft 
Mel-an-chlasul 
Me-lan'cbnu 
Mel'a-ne 
Mel-a-ne'ia 
Mera-neua 
Me-la'ni-a 
Ife-la'ni-on 
Mel-a-uip'pe 
Mel-a-nip'pi-dea 
Mel-a-nip'pus 
Mel-a-n(/pa8 
Mei-a-nory-ri 
He-Ian' tbeua 
Melan'tbl-i 
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Me-lan'thi-ni 

Me'rab. «. 

Me-U'ta 

Mir^>.brrga 

MoD-o-dac'ty-liia 

My-o-ne'soa 

Na-pa'ta 

Nec-ta-nelraa 

Me-lan'tho 

Me-ra'iah,  t. 

Me'ti-ua 

Mia'a-eU  ff. 

Mon'o-doB 

My-o'ni-a 

Ka-pe'gna 

and  Keo-tan'- 

Me-lan'thns 

Me-ra'ioth,  t. 

Me-toe'cl-a 

Mi-aag'e-nea 

Mo-noD'ctu 

Myr'a-cea 

Kaph'i-loa 
Ita^phiah,  a. 

a-bia 

Mel.a.ti'ah, «. 

Me'ran.  t. 

Me-to'pe 

Mis'ce-ra 

Mo-no'le-U8 

Myr-ci'iioa 

Nec-Ube'res 

Merchi.  «L 

Me-ra'ri  or  Mer'- 

Mefc'o-rea 

Mi-se'num 

Mo-noa'cc-li 

Myr'ge-Ue 

Kaph'i-Bi,  a. 

Ne-cya'i-a 

Mel-chi'ah. «. 

a-ri, ». 

Met-ra-gyi'te 

Mi-ae'noB 

Mon-ta'nOB 

My-ri'ca 

Kaph'ta-U.  a. 

Ned-abi'ah.  •. 

Mel-chi'as,  t. 

Me-ra-tha'im,  t. 

Me'traa 

Mis'gab,  a. 

Mon'y-chaa 

My-ri'ce 

Kaph'thar.  a. 

Ned-i-na'taa 

Mercht-el,  t. 

Mer-ca'tor 

Me-tro'a 

Mia-ge'tea 

MoD'y-mua 

My-ri'na 

Naph-ta'hiiDf  a. 

Ne-e-mi'aa. «. 

Mel-chis'e-dec,«. 

Mer-ce-di'nos 

Me-tro'bi-UB 

Mis-gom'e-nn 

Mo-o-ai'aa,  a. 

Myr'i-niii 

Na-pl'tn 

Netf^i-noth.  t. 
Ke-he-mfah,  m. 

Mel-chi-Bha'a,  $. 

Mer-ca-ri'o-Iu8 

Mefro-olea 

Mi'8ha-el.  a. 

Mop'si-om 

Myr-i-on'y-ma 

Kar-bo'na 

Melchiz'e-dek. 

Mer-cii'ri-UB 

Met-ro-cU'dea 

Mi'ahal.  a. 

Mop-8o'pi-a 

Myr-le'a 

Kar-bo-nen'ala 

Ne-he-mi'aa,  a. 

t. 

Me'red.  t. 

Met-ro-do'rua 

Mi'sharo,  a. 

Mop'so-puB 

Myr-ineo'i-des 

Nar-cae'iu 

NeOti-loth.  a. 

Mele-a,  a. 

Me-re'moth,  f . 

Me-trod'o-tua 

Mi'Bhe-al,  a. 

Mop-8u-cre'ne 

Myr-me'ci-iiin 

Nar-ce'a 

Neliam,  a. 

Me-le-a'ger 

Me'res,  $. 

Me-troph'a-nea 

MiBh'ma,ff. 

Mop-au-es'ti-a 

Myr-mid'o-ne 

Nar-cia'aiia 

Ne-huBh'U. «. 

Mo-le-ag'ri-des 

Mer'i-bah,  t. 

Me-tro'um 

Miah-man'nalM. 

Mor'de-cai,  a. 

Myr-inid'o-nea 

Nar'ga-ra 
Na-ris'cl 

Ne-hiiah'tan.  at. 

Heaech,  t. 

Me-rib-ba'al,  t. 

Meftiaa 

Miah'ra-ite.  a. 

Mo'reh,  a. 

Myr'o-cleB 

Ne-l'el.  a. 

Hel-e-de'moB 

Me-ri'o-nea 

Me-tu'lum 

Ml-aithe-ua 

Mo-reah'eth 

My-ro-ni-a'naa 

Nar'ni-a 

Ne'ia 

Mel-e-san'der 

Mer'me-roB 

Me-u'nim,  ff. 

Mia'par,  a. 

Oath.  a. 

My-ron'i-dea 

Nar-the'cli 

Ne-i'taa 

Mel-e-sig'e-nes 

Mer'me-ma 

Me-va'ni-a 

Mia'pe-reth,  a. 

Mor-gen'ti-a 

My-ro'nna 

Na-ryc'i-a 

Ne'keb.  a. 

Mere-te 

Merm'na-d» 

Mev-a-ni'o-la 

Mis-re'photli 

Mor-ge'tea 
Mo-rPah.  a. 

Myr'rhi-nuB 

Nas'a-mon 

Ne-ko'da,  c 

Me-Ie'tUB 

Mer'mo-daa 

Mez'a-hab,  ff. 

Ma'im.  a. 

Myr'ai-lQB 

Naa-a-mo'nei 

Keaeoa 

MeOi-a 

Me-ro'dach, «. 

Me-sen'ti-ua 

Mis'sa-bib.  ff. 

Mor-j 

l-roe'ne 

Myr'ai-noa 

NaalMM.  a. 

Ne-U'des 

Me-lib'o-cuB 

Me-ro'dacbBal'- 

Mi-a-co'rua 

Miau-la'ni 

Mor'l 

i-ni 

Myr'ta-le 

Naa'ci-o 

Ne'roe-a 

Mel-i-bcB'a 

a-dan,  t. 

Mi'a-nim,  a. 

Mith'cah.  ». 

Mor- 

l-taa'gUB 

Myr'te-a 

Na'sbon.  a. 

Nem'e-aa 

Mel-i'bcB'us 

Mer'o-e 

Mib'har,  «. 

Mith-ra-da'tes 

Mo'rl 

[•OB 

Myr'ti-laa 

Na-ai'ca 

Ke-me-d-a'niis 

Meri-oa.  t. 

Me'rom.  s. 

Mib'sam, «. 

Mi-thre'uea 

Mor'pheciB 

Myr-to'am  Ma'- 

Na-sid-i-e'iius 

Nem'e-aia 

Meli-ceT'ta 

Mer'o-pe 

Mib'zar.  ff. 

Mith-ri-da'tea 

Mo-ru'nf 

re 

Na-Bidi-ua 

Ne-mea-trt'noa 

Mell-chuB 

Mer'o-pea 

Mi'cah,  ff. 

Mith-ro-bar-aa'- 

MoB'chi-on 

Myr-tan'ti-am 

Na'sith.  a. 

Nem'e-tia 

Meli-e 

Mer'o-pia 

Mi-ca'iah,  ff. 

nes 

Moa-cho-paluB 

Myr-tu'aa 

Na'Bi-um 

Ne-me'iia 

MeM-ga'nifl 

Me'roz,  #. 

Mic-co-tro'goB 

Mit-yle'nn 

Mo-Bella 

My-8cellus 

Na'Bor.  a. 

Nem-f-aia-d 

Me-U'na 

Mer'ala 

Mice'a 

Mit-7-le'ne 

Mo-ae'ra,  a 

Mys'i-a 

Na-U'U-a 

Nem-o-ra'li-a 

Men-Be 

Mer-u-li'ntu 

Mice'ln 

Mi'tya 

Mo-ae'roth,  a. 

My-ao-ma-oed'o- 

Na-ta'liB 

Ne-moa'ana 

Me>liB'sa 

Me'rath.  t. 

Mi'oha,  ff. 

Mi.Z8B'i 

Mo'aefl  (ff  aa  z),  a. 
Mo-aonam,  a. 

nea 

Ka'than,  a. 

Ke-ma'el.  *. 

Me-lia'seoi 

Me-Ba'pi-a 

Mi'cha-el,  ff. 

Mi'zar.  a. 

Mythop'o-Iia 

Na-than'a-el.  a. 

Ne-o-bule 

Me-lis'Bua 

Me-aem'bri-a 

Mi'chah.  ff. 

Miz'piQi,  a. 

Mo-aona-inon.a. 

Myt-i-le'ne 

Na-tha-ni'aa,  a. 

Ne-o-ca3B-a-re'a 

Men-ta  or  Mel'- 

Me-Be'ne 

Mi-cha'lah,  i. 

Miz'peh,  a. 

MoB-te'iii 

M/ua 

Na'than     Me'- 

(aaaa) 

i-te 

Me'Bha,  t. 

Mi'chal.  ff. 

Miz-ra'iin,  a. 

Mo-sychloa 

leoh,  a. 

Ne-odia-Ua 

Melite'a 

Me'shach,  t. 

Mi-che'aa,  a. 

Miz'zah.  a. 

MoB-y-naa'ci 

Naubolf-dea 

Ne'o-dea 

MeM-te'na 

Me'shech, «. 

Mich'maa.  a. 

Mna-aag'o-raB 
Mna-BM'cea 

Mo-a/ni 

N. 

Naa-bolia 

Ne-OKOi'dea 

Mel-i-te'ne 

Me-shel-e-mrah, 

Mich'maah,  ff. 

MoB-v-noD'ci 
Mo-tno'ne 

JL^  • 

Nau'bo-lua 

Ne-ofl^e-nea 
Ne-o-ia'iia 

Mel'i-to 

ff. 

Micb'me-thahjff. 

Mna'ae-aa 

Na'am.  a. 

Nau'clea 

Men-tua 

Me-Bhes-a-be'el, 

Mich'ri.  ff. 

Mnaa'l-cleB 

Mo-U-e'nl 

Na'a-mah.  a. 

Nan-cU'daa 

Ne-om'a-ffaa 
Ne-o-me'dea 

MeOi-us 

9. 

Mich'tam,  ff. 

Mna-Biro^;haa 

Motn'ca 

Ka'a-man.  a. 

Nau-cU'dea 

Mel-ix-an'dniB 

Me-BhU'le-miUi. 

Mi-cip'aa 

Mna-Bip'pua 

Mo'ty-a 

Na'a-rah,  ff. 

Nau'cra-tea 

Ne-o-me'ni-a 

Me-lol/o-BiB 

i. 

Mic'i-te 

Mna-aith'e-oa 

Mo'y-aea 

Na'a-rai.  ff. 

Nan'cra-tit 

Ne-om'o-ria 

Mel-pi'a 

Me-Bhille-moth, 

Mic'y-thua 

Mna'aon,  a. 

Mo'zah,  ff. 

Na'a-ran,  ff. 

Kau-oy'deB 

Ne-on-tfcfaoa 

Mel*pom'e-ne 

ff. 

Mida-i'on 

Mna-B/lua 

Mu-chire^sia 

Na'a-rath.  ff. 

Kan'lo-cha 

Ne-on-tfcboa 

Mel'sar,  t. 

Me-Bho'bab,  ff. 

Mi-da'mua 

Mna-syr'i-um 

Mo-ci-a'naa 

Na'a-ahon.  a. 

Nau'lo-chuB 

Ne'c-phron 

Me>ma*ce'iii 

Me-shuriam.  ff. 

Mid'din,  ff. 

Mne-nai'um 

Mu'd-oa 

Na-aa'aon,  a. 

Na'am.  a. 

Ne-oph'y-tQs 

Mem-bre'sa 

Me-Bhul'le-meth 

Mid'e-a  or  Mid- 

Mne-moa'y-ne 
Mne-aar'cniu 

Mu-gi-lo'nea 
Mul^cl-ber 

Na'a-thua.  a. 

Nau'ma-chuB 

Ne-op-tore-nnis 

Mem'mi-a 

ff. 

e'a 

Na'bal.  a. 

Nau-pac'tuB    or 

Ne'o^ria 

Mein'mi-UB 

Mea'o-a 

Mid'i-an,  ff. 

Mne-aar'e-te 

Mul'vi-UB 

Na-ba-ri'aa,  a. 

Nau-pac'tam 

Neot'e-Iea 

Mem'no-nes 

Mes-o'ba-ite,  ff. 

Midl-aa 

Mnea-i-bnlna 

Mum'mi-ua 

Nab-ar-za'oea 

Naa-pid'a-me 

Ne-o'the-oa 

Mem-non'i-des 

Me-8ob'o-a 

Mi'e-za 

Mnea-i-cli'dea 

Ma-na'ti-ua 

Nab-a-tcBl 

Naa'pli-« 

Nep'e-te 

Mem-no-nKum 

MeB'o-la 

Mig'dal.  ff. 

Mnea-i-da'maa 

Ma-ni'ttta 

Nab-a-thn'a 

NaupU'a-dea 

Nep'e-tUB 

Mem-phi'tes 

MeB-o-me'des 

Mig'dol,  ff. 

or  Mnea-i-de'- 

Ma-nychl-a 

Na-ba-the'anB,ff. 

Nau'pli-UB 

Ne-phall-a 

Memphi'iiB 

Mes-o-po-ta'mi-a 

Mig'ron.  ff. 

moa 

Mup'pim.  ff. 

Nab'a-thea 

Nau-por'tas 

Ne'pheg,  a. 
Neph'e-le 

Me-mu'oan,  t. 

McB-Bab'a-taB 

Mi'ja-min,  ff. 

Mnea-i-la'iiB 

Ma-ne'na 

Nab-i-a'ni 

Nau-dc'a-a 

Me-nafhem,  t. 

MeB-Ba'la 

Mik'loth,  ff. 

Mne-aim'a-che 

Mu-re'toB 

Kab-o-oo-droa'o- 

Nau-aio'a-e 

Neph-e-lela 

Me*nal'caB 

Mea-Ba-H'oa 

Mik-ne'iah,  ff. 

Mne-aim'a-chua 

Mor-gan'ti-a 

rua 

Nauai-dea 

Neph'e-lia 

Me-nard-daa 

MeB-Ba-Ii'mu 

Mila-la'i.  a. 

Mne-aith'e-ua 

Mur-ra'nuB 

NalMth.  a. 

Naa-aio'ra-teB 

Neph'e-ria 
Ne^hl.a. 

Men-a-lip'pe 

Mes-Ba'na 

Mila'ni-on 

Maes' theoa 

Mai'ti-a 

Kab-n-cho-doB'- 

Naa-Bi-cy'dea 
Nau-aim^a-che 

Men-a-lip'piu 

Mes-sa'pe-n 

Mil'cah.  ff. 

Mnea'U-a 

Ma-aae'ua 

o-Bor,  a. 

Ne'phla-a. 
Ne'pWsh.a 

Me'nan,  t. 

Mea-sa'pi-a 

Mircom,  ff. 

Mo'ab,  ff. 

Mu-sag'e-teB 
Ma-ae^ 

Na'chOD.  a. 

Nau-sim'e-don 

Me-nan'der 

Mea-aa'puB 
MeB-aefa 

Mil-cc'rua 

Mo-a-di'ab.  ff. 

Na'chor,  a. 

Nao-atin'e-nea 

Ne.phiah'e-alin, 

Men-an-dre'ai 

Mi-le'Bi-a 

Mo-ag'e-tea 

Mu-se'am 

Nac'o-le 

Naa-d-nrcuB 

a. 

Men'a-pi 

Mea-ae'ne  or 

Mi-le'Bi-i 

Mo-a-pher'nes 

Mu'Bhi,  a. 

Nao^Klo'a 

Naa-fiith'o-e 

Neph'thali.  ai 

Me-na'pi-i 

Mea-ae'na 

Mi-le'si-oa 

Mooh'mor,  ff. 

Mu-Bo'ni-ua 

Nao^KU'a 

Naa-Bith'o-us 

Neph'tha-lim.  9. 

MeaVpU 

Mea-ae'ni-a 

Mt-le'Ua 

Mo-cor'e-taB 

Mua-tela 

Nac'o-ne 

Nau'te-lea 

Neph-to'ah.  a. 

Men-che'rea 

Mes'BO-a 

Mi-Ie'tnin,  a. 

Mo-cri'taj 

Mu-te'na 

Na'dab.  ff. 

Ka've,  $. 

Ne-pha'aim.  a. 

Me'ne,  t. 

Mea-ao'gia 

Mi-le'toa 

Mo-des-ti'nuB 

Muth-labl>en.  a. 

Na-dab'a-tha.  ff. 

Na'W-UB 

Ne'pi^ 

Men'e-cles 

Mefa-bua 

Mil'i-aa 

Mo'di-a 

Mu'thul 

Na-dag'a-ra 

Naz'a-rene,  a. 

Ne-po-ti-a'oat 

Men-e-cli'dea 

Met-a-cU'dea 

Miii-chuB 

Mo'din,  ff. 

Mu'ti-a 

Nae'ni-a 

Naz'a-reth.  a. 

Nep'tfaa-li.  «. 

Men-e-oo^oa 

Met'a-gon 

MUWni-a 

Mod'o-nus 

Mu'ti-Ia 

Naj'vi-a 

Naz'a-rite,  a. 

Nep'tha-Um,  a. 

Me-nec'ra-tea 

Met-a-go-nl'Ua 

Mll-iz-i-ge'ria 

Moe-rag'e-tes 

Mu'ti-na 

NserW-us 

Ne-«rra 

Nep-to-ni'ue 

Men-e^e'mus 

Me-tam'e-Ioa 

Mil'lo,  ff. 

Moe're-aa 

Mu'ti-nes 

N»v'o-liu 

Ne-«rthaf 

Nep-ta'iii-uin 

Me-neg'e-tas 
Men-e^a-fa 

Met-a-mor-pho'- 

Mi.lo'ni-oa 

McB'ro-cIea 

Mu-U'ni 

NaVrl 

Ne'ah,  a. 

Nep-ta'nut 

Bla 

MU-ti'a^lea 

McB'8i-a 

Mu-ti'niu 

Nalia-lal.  a. 

Ne-al'ces 

Ne-pu'nia 

Men-e-la'ua 

Met-a-ni'ra 

Mil'Ti-na 

Mo'eth,  a. 

Ma'ti-us 

Ne-an-dri'a 

Ne-re'l-dea 

Me-ne'Di-ua 

Met-a-poD-ti'ni 

MU'y-aa 

Mo-gun'ti-a 

Ma-tu'DOB 

Na-ha'Ii-el,  a. 

Ne-a'nla 

Ne-re'ia  (a   laa- 

Men'e-phron 

Met-a-pon'tum 

Mi-mal'lo-nea 

Mo-gy'ni 

Mu-tna'ca 

Nahal-UO.  a. 

Ne-an'Uie9 

man) 

Me-neB'theoa 

Met-a-pon'tU8 

Mim-ne'duB 

Mo'la-dah,  a. 

Myc'a-le 

Na'ha-lol.  a. 

Ne-ap'a-phoa 
Ke-ap'o-ua 

Ne're-ia  (•   u*. 

Me-nea'thi-ua 

Me-taa'nu 

Mim-ner'maa 

Mo'Iech,  a. 

Myc-a-les'aiiB 

Nalutm,  a. 

rtid) 

Me-nex'e-na 

Metelia 

Mtn-ci'a-dea 

Mo-Ie'ia 

My-ce'nas 

Ka-ham'a-nl.  a. 

Ke-ai'dinB 

Ne-re'tom 

Me-nip'pa 

Me-teHa 

Min'ci-oa 

Moii,  a. 

My-oe'ne 

Ka'ha-rai.a. 

Ne-a-rl'ah,  a. 

Ne'rena 

Me-nip'pi-dea 

Me-telOi 

Min'da-rua 

Mo-U'a 

My-ce'nia 

Na'ha-ri,  a. 

NelNd  or  Keb'a- 

Nei'gal.  a. 

Me-nip'pua 

Met-e-re'a 

Mf-ner'va 

Mo'lid,  ff. 

Myc-e-ri'nua 

Na-hafva-U 

i,«. 

Ner'gal  s^liarV- 

Me'ni-UB 

Me-te'rua.  ff. 

Min-er-yi'na 

Mo-li'on 

Myc'i-thua 

Na'haah.  a. 

Ne-ba'ioth.  a. 

xer.  a. 

Men-<Ml(/ni8 

Metb'a-na 

Mi.ni'a-miii,  a. 

Mo-U'o-ne 

My'con 

Na'hath.  a. 

Ne-ba'Joth.  a. 

Ne'ri,  a. 

Me-nod'o-tua 

Me-thar^ma 

Min'l-o 

Moloch,  ff. 

My-co'oi-l 

Nah'bi.  a. 

Ne-bal'Ut.  a. 

Ne-rf  ah.  ai 

Me-noB^ceoa 

Meth'eg  Am'- 

Min-nie'l 

Mol'o-ia 

Myc'o-noa 

Nalior.  a. 

Ne'bai.  a. 

Ne-ri'aa.  a. 

Me-DGB'tea 

mah,  ff. 

Min'ni,  a. 

Mo-lor'chas 

My-ec'pho-rls 

Kah'ahon.  a. 

Ne-bl-o-da'num 

Ne-ri-e'iM 

Men-oB-ti'a-dea 

Me-thi'on 

Min'Dith,  c 

Mo-loa'ai 

My-e'ima 

Na'ham,  a. 

Ne'bo.  ff. 

Ne-ri'ne 

Me-DOB'ti-OB 

Me-tho'di-QB 

Ml-no'a 

Mo-los'ai-a  or 

Myg'a-le 

Na-ra-dea  or 

Ne-bro'des 

Ne'ri-© 

Me-nog'e-nea 

Me-tho'ne 

Mi-no'U 

Mo-IoB'aia 

Myg'do-nea 

Na'ia-dea 

Ne-broph'o-ne 

Ner^-toa 

Me-noph'i-lua 

Meth'o-ra 

Min-o-taa'rda 

Mo-loa'sus 

Myg-do'ni-a 

Xa'iaB 

Ne-broph'o-noa 

Ne'ri-ua 

Me-noa-ga'da 

Me-tha'aa-eL  ff. 
Me-thu'Be-lah.ff. 

Min'the 

Molpa'di-a 

Myg-don'i-des 

Ka'i-cos 

Neb-u-chad- 

Ne-ro'ni-a 

Men'te-aa 

Min-tur'nas 

Molv-cre'um 
Mo-iyc'ri-a  or 

Myg'do-nia 

Nal'dua.  a. 

nez'zar.  ff. 

Ner-to-bri'ga 

Men-tonVmon 

Me-thyd'ri-um 

Minu'tf-a 

Myg'do-nua     or 

Mvg-do'Dua 
My-ra-gma 

Na'in.  a. 

Neb-a-diad-rex'- 

Nei'ii-lam 

Men'to-reB 

Me-thym'na 

Mi-nu'U-iu 

Mo-ly-cri'a 

Na'ioth.  a. 

xar.ff. 

Ner'ri-i 

Me-na'thi-as 

Me-tia^a'aa 

Min'y-e 

Mo-ly'rua 

Na'ia 

Neb-a-ahasl>an, 

Ne-BK'a 

Me-o'Dc-nim, «. 

Me-Ul'i.l 

Min'yaa 

Mo-mem'phia 

My-laa'aa  or  My- 

Xa-ia'aua 

a. 

;Ne-Bi-«'tia 

Me-on'o-thai.  t. 

MetU'l-ua 

Miph'ka,  a. 

Mo-DAj'sefl 

la'sa 

Nam-ne'tea 

Keb^i'tarA'dau, 

Ne-ao'pe 

Me-pha'ath,  t. 

Me-ti'o-che 

Mir'a-cca 

Uo-nefta 

My-Ufto 

Na-ne'a.  a. 

a. 

Nea'pe-toa 

Mephibo'Bheth 

Me-U'o-ehoa 

Mii^e-am 

Mon'i-ma 

Myn'do-nea 

Na-o'mi,  ff. 

Ke'cho.  $. 
Ne-co'dan.  a. 

Nes-BO'nia 

$. 

Me'ti-on 

Mlr'l-am.  a. 

Mon'i-moa 

Myn'l-w 

Ka-psB'aB 

Nealo^JM 

Me-phi'tia 

Me-tia'cua 

Mifma,  a. 

Mon-o-ba'aas 

My^o-nea 

Nap'a-ria 

Ke-crop'o-Ua 

Meato-ra* 
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Nat-torl-dM 
Ne«-t(/rl-us 
Ne>ihan'e^I, «. 
Neth-a-nl'ah,  t. 
Neth'i-nlm,  g. 
Ne-ti'Dl 
Xe-to'phah,  t. 
Ne-toph^a-thi,  f . 
Ne-ver'l.ti 

N&xib,  i. 

Nibliu.  i. 

Nib'ihan.  t. 

Nl-cM'a 

Nl-ciBii'e-tat 

Ni-cag'o-ns 

Kf-can'der 

Nl-ca'nor 

Ni-car'ohtis 

Ni-car'e-te 

Nf-car'e-iiii 

Ni-ca'sU 

Ni-ca'tor 

Ni-cafo-rli 

Nic'e-M 

Ni-oeph'o-rii 

Nic-e*ph</ri-um 

Nic-e-pho'rl-tis 

Ni-cephVnu 

Ki-cer'a-to* 

Nic'«-ro« 

Nid-ai 

Nl-cip'pe 

Ni-cip'piii 

Nic-o-bolas 

Ni-coch'a-ret 

Nic-o-char'i-te 

Ni^coc'ht-tet 

Ni-oo'cre-on 

Nic-o^a'mus 

Nic-OHle'iniis 

Nic-o-di/ras 

Ni-ood'ro-mui 

Nic-o-U'i-taiu,<. 

Nic'o-lu,  f. 

Nic-o-la'os 

NI-cole-o« 

Ni-com'a-chat 
Nic-o-me'des 
Nic-o-me-di'ifc  or 
Nic-o-me-de'a 
Ni-com'e-nes 

Ni-oophVnea 

NicH>-pbe'mui 

Nfc'o-phroii 

Ni-cop'o-Ua 

Nf-coa'tra-ta 

Ni-ooa'tra-tuB 

Ni<M>-te-le'a 

Ni-cofe-Iei 

Ni.gre'tos 

Ni-grfmoa 

Ni-grfUB 

Nn-a-co'me 

NHeoa 

Nik/tia 

Nl-lox'e-iiiia 

Xim'rah.ff. 

Nim'rim.  i. 

Nfm'rod,  i, 

51ii'e-T6, «. 

Nin'e-Teh,  t. 

Nin'i-aa 

Nhi'o^ 

Nin'y-aa 

NiVbe 

Ni-phw'iia 

Nipha'tea 

Nfreoa 

Ki-Bse'a 

Ni'iaQ,  ff. 

Ni.se'ia 

Kia-i-be'iil 

Nla'i-bla 

Ki-«/pe 

Nia'roch,  t. 

NTbiu 

Ki-s/roa 

Nite'tia 

Klt-i-ot/ri-gea 

Nl-U/ciia 

NI-Ta'ri-a 
No-»-di'ah,  i. 
N</ah.  i. 
No  A'mon,  t. 
N(/bab,  r 
Noc-ti-lo'ca 
N(/dab,  t. 
No-di'nna 


Ne'e.*. 

No-e'mon 

N</gah. «. 

N</bah,  t. 

No-la'aoa 

Nom'a-dea 

Nom-en-ta'mia 

No-men'tam 

No'ml.l 

No-mi'oD 

Nc/mi-aa 

No-moph'y-laz 

No-moth'e-tn 

Non-a-cri'na 

Non'a-cria       or 

No-na'cria 
No'ni-M 
No'phah,  i, 
No'pi-a 
Nor-ba'DU8 
No-ric/i-i 
NoH-cnm 
Nor-thip^os 
Not'ti-a 
NoaKMso-ini'tuii 
Noa'o-ra 
Nos'tl-moa 
No'thos 
No-ti'nm 
No-ra'ri-^ 
No-va'tua 
Nov-am-pa'gl 
Nov-em-povu- 

No-Tem'Bi-lea 

No-va'ri-um 

No>yi-<Mla'nam 

No-rl-om'a-gum 

No-ri-om'a-gua 

No'vl-ui 

NoT-o-oo'mam 

No-Tom'a-goa 

Na-ce'ri-a 

No-ith'o-nea 

Na-ma'na 

Na-man'ti-a 

Na-man-ti'na 

Nn-man-ti'nua 

Nu-ma'QUB 

Nu-me'ni-a 

Nu-me'ni-ua 

Na-me'ri-a 

Na-me-ri-a'Diu 

Nume'ri-as 

Nuinic'i-us 

Na-ml'caa 

Nu'mi-da 

Nu'mi-dn 

Nu.mid'i-a 

Nu-mtd'i-tia 

Na-mis'i-uB 

Nu-mis'tro 

Na'mi-tor 

Na-mi-to'ri-oa 

Nu-mo'ni-ua 

Nun'dl-na 

Nu'ro-U 

Nar'Bi-a 

Ntt'tri-a 

Nyc-te'U 

Nyc-teTl-a 

Nyo-teOl'iu 

Nyo'teoa 

Nyc-tim'e>n6 

Ny(/tt-mu8 

Nygdof'o-ra 

Nym-bn'iiin 

Nym-phn^am 

Nym'phi-cus 

Nym-phldl-ua 

Nym-pho-do'rus 

Nym-phod'o-tus 

Nym-phom'a- 

nea 
Nyp'tiua 
Ny-UB^ 
Ny-M'ia 
Ny-ae'ia 
Ny-M'am 
Ny'teoa 
Nysi'a^ea 
Nyil-aa 
Ny-ai'roa 
Nya'i-oa 


0. 

O^a-niu 

O-a'ri-on 

O-ar'sei 

<ya-raa 

(Xa-Ma 

(Ta-afa  or  0-a'iis 

O-ax'ea 

O-ax'Qa 

0-ba-dl'ah,  $. 


(ybal, «. 

Ob^U'a^a 

cybed,#. 

(Xbad  E'dom,  i. 

01>eth,f. 

(yhiUi. 

OVo-ca 

Ob'cMla 

O^oth, «. 

Ob'rl-mo 

Ob'se-quena 

O-bu'cu-Ia 

Ob-ul-tr(/iii-U8 

0-cale-a  or  0- 

cali-a 
O^M-anl-dea 
O^e-an-i'da 
(X^e'a-nai 
0-oeau 
OceHiu 
Oc'elum 
0-cha'ri-iu 
OKshTel.  i. 
(ychi-mua 
Och'ro-Da 
Och-y-ro'ma 
O-ci-delus,  t. 
Oc'i-na,  t. 
0-cc/lum 
Of/ran,  t. 
Ccre-a 
O-crlc'o-la 
O-cric'tt'lum 
OHjrid'l^)n 
O^rrii'i.a 
Oc-ta'Ti-a 
Oc-ta-vi-a'hos 
Oc*ta'vi-iu 
Oo-to-se'sa 
Oc-tolVpham 
0-cy'a-le 
O-c/a-lna 
0-cyp'e-te 
0-cyp'o-de 
OK;yro-a 
O-cyth'o-ui 
O'ded.  i. 
Od-e-ua'tna 
O-des'sus 
O-^le'uni 
Odl^e 
O-di'tea 
0^&»fCerorOd' 

o-a'cer 
0-do'ca 
O-dolOam,  t. 
Od-o-man'toa 
Od'o-nea 
Od'iy-8» 
Od-ya-se'a 
Od-ys-se'uin 
O-dyi'seui 
(E-ag'niB  or  (Bf- 

a-gnu 
(E-an'thn 
(E-an-the'a     or 

(E-an-thfa 
(E-ball-a 
(E-bal'i-det 
(Eb'a-lus 
(Eb'a-res 
(E-WUm 
(E-chaOi-a 
(E'cleos 
(E^lfdM 
(Ec-o-me^nl-oa 
(Ed-i-po'di-a 
(Edi-po-di'on 
(Ed'i-puB 
(E-nan'thes 
(E-ne^ne 
(E'neQa 
(Bfui-BB 
(E-ni'dea 
CBn'o^ 
(E-nom'a-oa 
(E-no'iia 
GS-no'ne 
(E-no'pi-a 
(E-nop'i'dea 

(E-no'tri 

(E-D(/tri-a 

(B-not'ri-dea 

(E-nofro-p0 

(E-no'tnu 

OC-nn'BBB 

(E-</niia 

O-cr'o-e 

(Et'y-IUB 

Ofellaa 

Og'e-mua 

Og'e-noa 

O-go'a 

O-gnKni-aa 

O-gy'gea  or  O- 

gy'gUB 


O-gygi-a 
O'gyg'i-dsB 
Off'y-iiB 
Oliad^t. 
OTiel.  #. 
Cl-clea  or  <yi- 

deuB 
O'ileua 
ora-moa,  •. 
Ol'a-ne 
0-la'nuB 
Olbeloa 

01^i>aa 
O-le'a-nia 
O-len'a-cam 
Ol'e-noa  or  Ol'-e- 

BOS 

Ol'e-nam 
ore-ruB 
01-gas'Bya 
O-lTa-ruB  or  O- 
UVroa 

OMgTT'tiB 

O-lin'thua 
OM-Bi'po,    01-i. 

Bip'po    or  O- 

lyrd-po 
Ol-itin'gi 
On-vet,  a 
O-U'xon 

Olli-UB 

01-lov'i-co 

OI'mi-» 

orrai-ua 

OI-roo'Bea 

Ol'o-crua 

Ol'o-lya 

Ol-o-phyx'as 

Ol'o-raa 

O-loa'BO'nea 

O-lym'paa,  a 

Ol-ym-pe'ne 

O-lym'pi-a 

Ol-ym-pra-dea 

O-lym'pi-aa 

O-Iym'pi-cQB 

0-lym-pi-a'um 

O-yrm-pl-o-do'- 

ruB 
0-lym>pi*o-ni'> 

cea 
O-lym'pi-oa 
O-lym'puB 
01-ym-pa'Ba 
0-lyn'thuB 
Om-a-e'rof, «. 
O-ma'di-us 
0-ma'na 
CKroar,  t. 
0-ma'ri-UB 
Om^rf-ci 
Om'bri-ua 
Om>bit/nea 
O'me-ga, «. 
(ymi-aB 
Om'o-le 
Om-o-pha'gi-a 

0m'i>ha-l6 

Om-phali-on 

Om'pha-loa 

Om'ri,  #. 

O-niB'ttm 

O'liam,!. 

CKnan,  t. 

O-na'taa 

On-ce'um 

On-ches'taa 

On'cho-o 

0-ne-a'to 

O-ne'Baa 

On-e-aic'ri-taB 

O-neB-i-do'ra 

On-e-Big'e-nes 

O-nes'i-miiB 

O-nea'i-tnuB, «. 

On*e-Bipli'o- 

niB,  ff. 
On-e-Blp'piu 
O-ne'Bua 
One'toa 
O-na'tor 
On-e-toT'i-des 
0-ne'um 
O-ni'a-rea,  t, 
O-ni'aB,  ff. 
O-ni'on 
O-ni'um 
(yno,  ff. 
On'o-ba 
On-o-cho'niia 
On'o^ 
Oxi-o-inacM> 

toa 
On-o-inai'chiu 


On-o-maB-tor'l 

dea 
On-o-maa'tiia 
On-o-Ban'der 
O-nag^na-thaa 
0-nai>hia 
(ynuB,  ff. 
O-ny^thea 
0-pa'H-a 
O-peFi-cua 
O-phe'aB 
(ypheLa 
(yphe-Iaa 
O-phel'teB 
0-phi'a^es 
O'phiaa 
0-phf-o'dM 
O-phi-og'e-nea 
O-phi'on 
0-phi'o-nea 
O-phi-o'neoB 
O-phi-onl-dea 
Cphir,  ff. 
Ophtte'a 
0-phi'teB 
O-phi-u'chuB 
O'phi-UB 
0-phi-u'Ba 
0-phlo'nea 
Oph'ni.  ff. 
Oph'rah,  ff. 
Oph-ry-ne^im 
Op'i-ci 
O-pig'e-na 
O-plPiUB 
O-pim-i-a'noB 
0-piin'i-HB 
Op-lB-thoo'o-ina 
Op'l-tcr 
(^i-ter-gfoi 
0-pi'tea 
Op^o-ia 
O-po'ra 
Op'pf-a 
Op-pf-anl-cna 
Op-pi-a'nns 
Op-pidl-ua 
Oppi'Va 
(^ia'tuB 
Op^U-moa 
O-pnn'U-l 
O-ne'a 
O-ra'ta 
Or'a-tha 
Or-beana 
Orbi-a'na 
Orbillaa 
Or.bi-to'na 
Or-bo'aa 
Oi'ca-dea 
OT'ce-lia 
Or'cha-muB 
Or-ch«'nl 
Or-chiB'te'ne 
Or-chomVnoa 
Or-cbom'a-nuB 

or  Or>chom'e- 

nom 

Or-do-Ti'cea 

O-re'a-dea 

CKre-aB 

Creb,  ff. 

CKren,  a 

Cre-OB 

Or-e-ait'ro-phuB 

0-res'tea 

O-rea-te'am 

Or-OB-ti'dn 

Or-eB-tfdea 

Or-ea-tina 

Or'e-tiB 

Or-o-ta'nl 

Or-etO'ia 

O-re'tum 

CKre-UB 

Or^ga-na 

Or-goB^Bom 

Or-gat'o-riz 

Or-gom'e-ne 

O-nt/a-BUB 

Orl-coB 

Or'i-cum  or  Of- 

i-CUB 

ari-ena 

O-rig'e-nea 

O-ri^ 

O-ri'ne 

O-ri'nus 

0-ri-ob'a-tea 

O-rl'on 

O-ria'BiiB 

Or-l-Boiaa  Ui*- 

l-a 
O-rfta) 
O-rith-yOa 


Or-l-thy'oB 

ari'uB 

Or'ine-noB   or 
Or'ine-nas 

Or'nan,  a. 

Or'ne-a 

Or'ne-n 

Or'neuB 

Or-ne'uB     (Cen- 
taur) 

Or-ni'thon 

Or'ni-tUB 

Or-nyfl-on 

Or-o-an'da 

Or'o-ba 

0-ro'bi-BB 

0.rol)M 

Or'o-bU 

0-ro'deB 

0-rcs'teB 

O-rom'e^oii 

0-ron'taa 

0-roQ'teB 

Or-on-te'iia 

Or-o-pher'BM 

O-ro'puB 

Or'o-Ba 

O-lX/Bi-llB 

O-roB'pe-da 

Or'pah.  a 

Or'pheaB 

Or'phi-taB 

Oi^BO-aB 

Or-Bed'l-ce 

Or-Be'iB 

Or-BUana 

Or-ail'o^^hiu 

Or-Bim'e-neB 

Or-Bin'o^ 

Or-BiB'o-me 

Or-Bip'poB 

Or'Ulua 

Or-tlue'a 

Or-thag'o-raB 

Or'thi-a 

Or-tho-bnlus 

Or'tho^leB 

Or-thom'e-neB 

Or-tho'si-a 

Or-iho^'aa,  a 

Ortho'BU 

Or-tha'ra 

Or-to'Ba 

Or-tyg'i.a 

0-Ba'cea 

0-Ba'iaa,  a 

Os^ho-pho'ri-a 

Os'dro-ea 

0-Be'a,  ff. 

0-Be'aB»  ff. 

0-Be'e,  a 

O-Be-ri-a'toB 

O-Bhe'a.a 

O-Bin^i-OB 

O-Bi'ria 

O-Bia'ml.l 

Os'ml-da 

Os'pha-gaB 

OBKiul-da'teB 

Oa-rho^ne 

Oa^.pag'i-Ba 

Oa-Bon'o-ba 

Oa-te^dea 

OB'tia 

Os-ti-o^ea 

Oa-to'ri'UB 

Oa-tra-cfBa 

Oa-trog'o-thi 

Oa-y-man'dy-UB 

Ot-arcUI-UB 

0-U-di'Bi 

Oth'ma-roa 

Oth'nl,  ff. 

Oth'Bi-el.  ff. 

Oth-o-nraB.  a 

0-thn/BUB 

O-thry'a^ea 

Oth-ry-K/neuB 

0-thnrBl-UB 

O-trera 

O'treoa 

Ot-rTntrdea 

Ot-to-roc'o-nB 

0-Tld'i>B8 

0-vln'l-UB 

Oz-ar'tea 

Oz-a'threa 

Ox-l'« 

Oxid'a-tea 

Ox'i-nea 

OX'i'o-iub 

Oz-y'a-reB 

Oxy-ar'tea 

Ox'y.liiB 

Ox-y-ne'a 

Ox-y-o'pam 

Ox-yp'o-rua 


Ox-y-ryn-cWto 

Ox-y-rya'chOB 

OxythVmia 

O'zem,  ff. 

O-se^e 

0-ai'aa,ff: 

0-zi'el.  a 

Oz'ni.a 

Oz'oa 

Oz'o-l«  or  Off- 

o-U 
O'Som'e-ne 
O-zo'naB 
O-zo'ra,  ff. 


P. 

Pa'a-rai,  a 

Pa-^a'ri-oa 

Pa-ca*U-a'na8 

Pa-ca'tua 

Pac-ci-a'noB 

Pac/cl-na 

Pa-cbo'bii-aa 

Pa-chym'e-rea 

Pa^hy'oDB 

Pa^i-a'noB 

Pa^so'ni-aa 

Pac'o-ma 

Pac-tolna 

Pac'ty-aB 

Pac'ty-a 

Pa-ca'vi-QB 

Pa^UB'l 

Pa'dan^a 

Pa'dan  A'ram,a 

Pa'don,  ff. 

Pad'a-a 

Pa^a'Ba 

PBMlar'e-taB 

F»D'a-la 

Pae'o-nea 

Pio-o'ni-a 

P»-oB'i-dea 

Pn'o-nlB 

IVo-pla 

Pie-Ba'la 

Pag'a'Ba  or  Pag'- 

a-Ba 
Pag'a-Biia 
Pa^el,a 
Pa'gra 

Pa^thMo'ab,a 
Pa'l,  ff. 
Pa-liB'a 
Pa-lA-ap'o-Ua 
Fa-lttb'y-bliia 
Pa-laD^mon 
Fa-lnp'a-phoa 
Pa-Us-pbar-Ba'- 

lUB 

Fa-hepb'a-tuB 

Fa-lvp'o-liB 

Pa-lcs'te 

Pal-flBB-tfna 

Pa-befy-roB 

Paaal.  a 

Pal-a-me'dea 

Pal-a-tt'nuB 

Pale'a 

Pal-«a-ti'na,  t. 

Pal-fa'ri-aa 

Pali-botb'ra  or 

Pal-lm-botb' 

ra 
Pa-lfoe 
Fa-U'd 
Pal-l-co'mm 
Pa-Un'dro-moa 
Pal-i-Bu'ruB 
Parli-u'ruB 
Pal-lac'o-paa 
PalOa^eB 
PalU'dium 
Pallafdl-OB 
Pal-lan-te'aiii 
Pallan'ti-aB 
Pal-Us'ne 
Pallida 
Palma'rl-a 
Pal-my'ra 
Pal-my-re'ni 
Pal'tl,  ff. 
Pal'U^,  ff. 
Pal-um-bl'num 
Pa-mrBua 
Pam'me-nea 
Pam-mer'o-pe 
Pam'pbi-IOB 
Pam-pbyniB 
Pam-pbyn-a 
Pam-pbylia 
Pam-pbyliu 
Pan-a-ce'a 
Pan-c'nDB 
Pa-nai'tl-iiB 


Pan-iB-toluB 
Pa-nar'e-tua 
Panarls'te 
Pan-atb-e-me'a 
Pan-ch»'a    ot 

Pan-dia'ia 
Pan-che-ul'tia 
Pan'cle^n 
Pan'da-na 
Pau'da-ma 
Pan-da-ta'ri-a 
Pan'da-teB 
Pan-de'mua 
Pan-di'a 
Pan-di'on 
Pan-di'o-nla 
Pan-doH^bfom 
Pan'do^nu 
Pan-do'ra 
PaD-do'rua 
Pan-do'si-a 
Pan'dro-Boa 
Pa'ne-aB 
Pa-neg'y-ria 
Pan'e^UB 
Pa-nepb'y-ita 
Pan'e-roB 
Pan-ae'nB 
Pau-beMe'naa 
Pan-i-ge'ria 
Pan-i-o'nea 
Pan-i-o'nl-um 
Pan'nag,  ff. 
Pan'no-na 
Pan'no-nea 
Pan-no'ni-a 
Pan-om-pbaCoB 
Pan'o-pe  or . 


o-pe'a 
Pa-no'pe-« 
Pan-o-pe'ia 
Pan'o-peoa 
Pa-no'pi-oD 
Pan'o-piB 
Pa-nop'o-Iia 
Pa-nop'tea 
Pa-nor'niUB 
Pan'ia-clea 
Pan-tien'e-taa 
Pan-taa'nuB 
Pan-tag'a-tbiia 
Pan-ta'gi-a 
Pan-tag-Do'tna 
Pan-taQe-on 
Pan-tau'cbna 
Pan'teuB 
Pantbe'a 
Pan'tbe-on    or 

Pan-tbe'on 
Pan'tbi-dea 
Pan-tbo'i-dea 
Pan'tbo-ua 
Pan-tf-ca-pn'ain 
Pan-tic'a-pea 
Pao-tUi-UB 
Pan-tora-bna 
Pa-ny'a-Bia 
Pa-p«B'uB 
Pa-pha'gea 
Pa'pbl-a 
Pa'pbi-i 
Papb'la-goD 
Papb-Iag'o-nea 
Papb-la-go'ni^ 
Pa-pi-a'Dua 
Pa'pi-aa 
Pa-pin-i-a'nas 
Pa-pin'i.aB 
Pa-pir'i-a 
Parpir'i-aa 
Parpre^mia 
Pa-pyi'l-OB 
Par-a-bTB'toii 
Par-a-cbe-lo'ia 
Par-a-cbel-o-i'- 

tn 
Par-a-cle'tna 
Pa-rac'ly-tua 
Par'a^da 
Par-a-dfana 
Pa-nsfa-oe 
Par-a&-to'nii 
Par-ie-to'ni-ain 
Pa'rab,  ff. 
Par-a-la'ia 
Pai'a.U 
Pai'a-lua 
Pa-ram'o-ne 
Pa'ran,  ff. 
Par-a-pi-o't» 
Par-a-po-ta'mi-ft 
Parlmr,  a 
Par'do-caa 
Pa-re'a 
Pare-dri 
Pa-rem'bo-la 
Pa-re'DUB 
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Pa-riB'a-dei 

PftrriB'i.i 

PA'ri-am 

Pw-muh'ta,  t. 

Pftr'me-nas 

Par-men'i-det 

Par-me'ni-o 

Par'me-nis 

Pmr'me-non 

Par'nach,  m. 

Par-nas'sus 

Par-na'sos 

Par'uath.  t. 

Par-nes'suB 

Par-o-pam'  i-ttu 

or     Par-o-pa- 

mi'aus 
Pa-ro'pus 
Par-o-rela 
Pa'rosh, «. 
Par-rba'8i-a 
Par'rba-ait 
Par-rba'ai-us 
Par-ahan-da'tha, 

r 
Par-tba-mifl'i-rlB 
Par-tha'on 
Par-the'ni-a 
Par-the'iii-»  and 

Par>the'ni4 
Par.the'ni-as 
Par-then'i-ce 
Par-the'ni-uiQ 
Par-the'ni-ua 
Par'the-Don 
Par-then-o-pie'- 

ua 
Par>ihen'o-pe 
Par-ihini 
Par-thy-e'ne 
Par'tu-U 
Pa-ru'ah,  8. 
Par-Ta'im,  a. 
Pa-iya-drea 
Pa-rys'a-tia 
Pa'sauh. «. 
Pa-ear'ga-daB 
Pas  Dam'mim,  t. 
Pa-86'ah,  i. 
Pa'ae-aa 
Paah'ur,  t. 
Paa'i-clea 
Pa-aic'ra-tas 
Paa-i-pe'da 
Pa-siph'a^ 
Pa-siph'i-le 
Pa-8iUi'e-a 
Pa^ih'o^ 
Pa-alfi-grU 
Paa'sa-ron 
Paa-ae-ri'niu 
Pas-ai-e'iius 
Pafa-ge 
Pat'a-le 
Pat'a-ra 
Pafa-reus 
Pat4i<vi'naa 
Pa-ta'7i-mn 
Pat-e-la'na 
Pa-tei'ca-liu 
Pa-the'ua,  & 
Paih'roa.<: 
Path-ru'sim.  a. 
Pa-tia'cho-ria 
Pat-i-zi'thes 
Pa-trobi-na 
Pak-ro-cle'a 
Pa-tro'daa 
Pat-ro-di'dea 
Pa-tro'olua   or 

Pat'ro-dus 
Pa-tal'ci-oa 
Pa'u.  8. 
Pau-U'na 
Paa-li'Dua 
Pau-sa'ni-aa 
Pan'al-at 
Pau-ai-U'poii 
Pau-au-la'ni 
Pe^lA'aa 
Ped'a.hel.  a. 
Pe-dah'zor,  $. 
Pe-da'iah,  8. 
Pe^a'ai 
Pe-da'ui'Ua 
Ped'asa 
Ped'a-BUa 
Pe^i^k'nua 
Pe'dias 
Pe-di-a'Um 
Pe'di-U8 
Pe-gas'i^lei 
Peg'aais 
Peg'a-Bua 
Pe-gu'sa 
Pe'kah.  $. 
Peka-hi'ah,  f. 


Pe'kod.  t. 

Pe-la'gi-oa 

Pel'a-gon 

Pe-Wo-nea 

Pe-Ia'iah. «. 

PeU-U'ah,  t. 

Pe-lar'ge 

Pe-laa'gi 

Pe-Ias'^-a 

Pe-laa^-o'tis 

Pe-laa'guB 

Pel'a-tea 

Pe-latiah.  a. 

Pe-Kcaa 

Pe'leg.  t. 

Pel'e-goii 

Pe-len'do-nes 

Pe'let.  t. 

Pe'leth,  8. 

Pe'Ieth-ite.  t. 

Pel-e-thro'oi-a 

Pe'Ieua 

Pe-U'a^M 

Peli-as 

PeU'aa,  #. 

Pe.U'dea 

Pe-Ug^nl 

Pe-lig'nua 

Pel-i-QflB'om 

Pe'li^n 

Pe'U-am 
PeMa'na 
Pel-le'ne 
Pel'o-pe 
Pel-o-pe'a  or  Pel- 

o-pia 
P6l^>-pe'ia 
Pel-o-pe'ua 
Pe-lop^i-daa 
Pe-lapi-os 
Pel-o-poii'-ne'attB 
Pe-lo'ri-aa 
Pe-lo'ria 
Pe-lo'rom  or  Pe> 

lo'ma 
Pe-Iu-si-o'tea 
Pe-lu'd-om 
Pem'pe-Uia 
Pwn-ptm'do 
Pe-ne'ia 
Pe-nfl'ia 
Pe-ne'ias 
Pe-nere-oa 
Pe>nero-pe 
Pe-nea'ti-oa 
Pe-oe'taa 
Pe-ne'ua 
Pe-ni'el.  8, 
Pe-nin'nah,  f. 
Pe-ni'nua 
Pen-Up'o-lia 
Pen-tap'y-la 
Pen-te-dac'ty* 

Ion 
Pen'te-Ie 
Penteli-cna 
Pen-Uie^4o'a 
Pen'iheua 
Pen-thTdea 
Pen'Ua-lua 
Pen'thy-liia 
Pe-DU'el, «. 
Pe'or,  f. 
Pep-a-re'thoa 
Pe-phre'do 
Pe-rsD'a 
Per-as'thua 
Per'a-tus 
Pe-ra'sUn, «. 
Per-oo'pe 
Per-€o'al-a 
Per-oo'ai-ua 
Per-co'te 
Per-co'tea 
Per-dio'caa 
Per-e^'nua 
Pe^wna 
Pe-ren'nla 
Pe'resh,  a. 
Pe'reua 
Pe'rex,a 
Per'ga-ma 
Pefga-mum 
Per'ga-iniis 
Per'ffa-ae 
Pe-n-an'der 
Pe-ri-ar'ohaa 
Per-i-bce'a 
Per-i-bo'mi-uf 
Per'i-cle* 
PeriH^U'dea 
Per-i-cH'tu8 
Per  i-clyin'e-ne 
Per-i*clym'enut 
Pe-rlc'lytua 
Per-ic-ti'o-ne 
Pe-ri'da.  «. 


Per-i-e-ge'toB 

Per-i-e'rea 

Pe-rfg'e-nea 

Pe-ris'o-ne 

Per-i-la'ua 

Pe-rU'la 

Pe-rUlus 

Per-i-me'de 

Per-i-me'la 

Per-I-me'le 

Per-i-meri-dea 

Perin'thos 

Per-i-pa-tet'i-d 

Pe-rip'a-tu8 

Pe-riph'a-nea 

Per'i-phaa 

Pe-riph'a-tna 

Per-i-phe'moa 

Per-i-phe'tea 

Per-i-pho-re'iaa 

Pe-ria'te-ra 

Pe-ria'the-nea 

Pe-rifa-nus 

Pe'ric-zite.  t. 

Per'me-naa, «. 

Per-mes'sua 

Per-me'tua 

Per'o-e 

Per-pen'na 

Per-pe-re'nl 

Per'pe-nis 

Per-ran'thes 

Per-rhn'bi-a 

Per-sn'ua 

Per-ae'a 

Per-se'it 

Per-aeph'o-no 

Per-sep'o-Ua 

Per'aeua 

Per-ain'o-os 

Per-si'Dua 

Per'ai-us 

Per'ti-nax 

Pe-ru'da, «. 

Pe-ru'sia 

Per-tt-ai'aua 

Pea-cen'ni-ua 

Pea-ai'nua 

Pet'a*le 

Pe-ta'li-e 

Pefa-lua 

Pete'U-a 

Pet-e-li'ooa 

Pe'te-on 

Pe'te-ua 

Pe-tha-hi'ah,  8. 

Pe'thor,  8. 

Pethu'el.  f. 

Pe-tll'ia 

Petil'i-iu 

Pe-ti'na 

Pet^o-ai'ria 

Pe-to'vl-o 

Pe'fcra 

Pe>trra'a 

Pe-tre'lua 

Pet-ri-a'na 

Pe-iri'oum 

Pe-tro'ni-a 

Pe-tro'ni-ui 

Peu'ce 

Peu-ced'a-noa 

Peu-cea'tea 

Peu-ce'ti*a 

Peu-ce'U-i 

Pcu-cl'ni 

Peu-oo-Ia'us 

Pe-ol'tbai,  f. 

Pex-cMlo'ma 

Pha'ath  Mo'ab, 

8. 

Phac'a-reth,  f . 
Phao-a'cea 
Pbfle-a'd<« 
Ph»'di-ma 
Ph«edl-inua 
Pbas'dri-a 
Ph»-mon'o-e 
Pha^-nag'o-re 
Ph»-iiar'e-te 
Pbn'ne-aa 
Pha-en'na 
Pha-en^DUB 
Ph»-nom'e-De 
PbjB-nom'e-nua 
Pha'e-thon 
Pha-e-tbon'ti-aa 
Pba-e-tbu'sa 
Pha-gi'U 
Pba'i-nna 
Pbai'Bur.  t. 
PbaI-a-cri'D6 
Pba-la?'cua 
Pha-Iffi'&i-a 
Phalaa'tbUB 
Pba-la'ra      or 
Pbalara 


Pharariia 
Pbal-daluB, «. 
Pba'le-aa 
Pba-le'aB,  8. 
Pba'lec,  8. 
Pha'leg.  t. 
PhalereuB 
Pba-le'ron    or 

Pba-Ie'mm 
Pba-le'roB 
Pbal'lu,  *. 
Pha-lo're 
Pbal-o-ri'a  or 

Pba-lo'ri-a 
Pbal'ti,  8. 
Pbal'ti-el,  a 
Pba'me-aB 
Pbam-e>oo'phia 
Pba-na'ces 
Pba-iue'UB 
Pba-nag'o-ra 
Phan-a-roe'a 
Pha-na'tes 
Pha'ni-um 
Phan'o-dea 
Pban-o^e'tnos 
Pba-nod'i-coB 
Pha-Qom'a-cbUB 
Pba-nos'tbe-neB 
Pban-o-te'a 
Pban'o-teoa 
Pb»-no'tbe-a 
Phan'o-tia 
Pban.ta'si-a 
Pha-nu'd,  8. 
Pba-rac't-dea 
Pbar'a-dm, «. 
Pha'na 
Pba'ra-oh   (fa'^ 

r6), ». 
Pba-ras'ma-iiea 
Pba-ra-tbo'ni,  t. 
Pbar-be'Iua 
Pbar-ce'don 
Pba'res,  #. 
Pba'rez,  a. 
Pba-ri'ra,  a. 
Pba-ri'tffi 
Pha'ri-oa 
Phar-me>ca'Ba 
Pbar-na-ba'zoB 
Pbar-na'ce 
Pbar'na-cea 
Pbar-na'ci-a 
Pbar-na-pa'teB 
Phar-naa'pea 
^har-nu'chua 
Pba'roBb,  a. 
Pbar'par,  a. 
Pbar-sa'U-a 
Pbar-aalUB  or 

Pbar-saloa 
Pba-ru'Bi-i 
Pbar'y-gn 
Pba8-a-«'lia 
Pba-se'ab,  a. 
Pba-se'Ua 
Pba-8i-a'ua 
Pba'8i-aB 
Phas'i-ron,  t. 
Pbaa'aa-ron,  8. 
Phav-o-rl'nua 
Pba-yl'lus 
Pba-ze'moQ 
Pbe'be,  a. 
Pbe-g8B'a 
Phe'geoa 
Pbe'ii-a 
Pbefa 
Pbd'lo^ 
Pbe'mi-n 
Pbe'mi-us 
Phe-mon'o^ 
Pben-e-be'tbia 
Pbe-ne'iun 
Phe-ne'ua  (a 

man) 
Pbe'ne-oa  (a 

lake) 
Pbe-m'ce,  8. 
Pbeni'd-a,  8. 
Phe-ne'ua 
Pbe-rau'lea 
Pber'e-dea 
Pber'e^lus 
Phe-rec'ra-tea 
Pher-d-cy'a-d» 
Pher-e-cy'dea 
Pber-en-4a'te8 
Pher-e-ni'ce 
Phe-repb'a-te 
Pbe-r«'ti-as 
Pher-eti'nia 
Phe-ri'num 
Phi'a-le 
Phi-n'li-a 
Phia-liu 


Pbib'e-aeth,  #. 

Pbi-ce'oB 

Pbi'chol,  8. 

Pbic'o-rea 

Pbidi-aa 

Pbid'Me 

Phi.dip'pi.dea 

Pbi-difl-a 

Pbi-do'iaa 

Pbid-o-bi'oa 

Phi-doae-oa 

Phld'y-le 

Pbig-a-le'a 

Phi-ga'le-i 

Phil-a-dd'pbi-a 

or  Pbil-a-dei- 

pbi'a 
Phil-a-derphuB 
PbiUe'iii 
Phi.ln'us 
PbU^le'thea 
Phi-lam'moii 
Phi-lar'cbeB,  a 
Pbilar'cbaa 
Pbi-lai^e-toB 
Phi-Iar'ffy-ruB 
Pbil'e-« 
Pbile-aa 
Phl-lel)ua 
Pbi-le'mon 
Phi-lc'nor 
Pbile-ros 
Phi.le'Bi-as 
Phi-le'Bi-UB 
Pbil-e-tes'rua 
Phl-Ie'taa 
Phi-le'tes 
Phile'tor 
Pbi.le'tuB 
Phi-leu'me-nos 
PbiU'ne 
Pbi-lin'na 
Pbi-U'uoB 
Phi-Up-pe'i 
Pbil-ip-pe'as 
Philip'pl 
Pbi.lip'pl-deB 
Pbil-ip-pop'o-lis 
Pbl-llp'puB 
Pbi-liBcua 
Phi-liB'tl-a 
Pbi-liB'U-a.  8. 
PbiMB-ti'dea 
Pbi-llB'tim,  f. 
Pbi-IiB'tine. «. 
Pbi.lls'U-on 

Pbl-UB'tUB 

PbU-o.b(»o'tuB 

Phi-locb'o-roa 

PbU'o-dea 

PbU-o-cU'dM 

Phi-loc'ra-tea 

Pbil-oc-te'tes 

Phil-o-c/pruB 

Pbil-<Mla-me'a 

Pbil-o-de'moa 

Pbl-lod'l-ce 

Pbil-o-do-re'tuB 

Pbil^duaoa 

PbU^>-U'ua 

Pbi-lol'o-gua 

PbMom'a-cbe 

Pbi-lom'bro-tUB 

Pbilo-me'de 

Pbil-o-me'dea 

Pbil-o-me'la 

Phil-o-meluB 

Pbi-lomVnes 

Pbil-o-me'tor 

Phil-o-mu'suB 

Pbll-o-ni'cuB 

Phi-lon'i-dea 

Pbil^>'nU 

Phi'lon'o-e 

Pbi-lon'o-me 

Pbi-lon'o-moB 

Pbilop'a-tor 

PhU'o-pbron 

Pbil-o-poe'men 

Pbl-lop'o-DUB 

Pbil^>-ro'maa 

Pbil'o^Bon 

PbU-o-ateph'a- 

nuB 
Pbiloa'tra-tua 
Pbilo'tas 
Pbi-lot'e-ra 
Pbi-lo'tbe^ 
Phil^Ktbe'nw 
Pbi.lo'tbe-u* 
Phil-o-ti'muB 
Phl-lo'tlB 
Phi-Iox'e-noB 
Phil'y-ra 
Phily-re'la 
Philyres 
Pbi-lyri-dea 


Pbin'e-«a»  a. 

Pbin'e^eB,  a. 

Pbi'ne-has,  a. 

Pbi-ne'um 

Phi'neua 

Pbini'dea 

Pbin'tia 

Phin'ti-aa 

Pbi'Bon,  8. 

Pbleg'e-ihon 

Pble'gon,  8, 

Pble'gyie 

Pble'gy-aa 

Phle-gy-e'ia 

PbUa'Bi-a 

Pblya'o-ne 

Pbo-Be'tor 

Pbo-cn'a 

Pboc'a-ia 

Pbo'ce-» 

Ph&ceuM 

Pbo'ci-on 

Pho-cyli-dea 

PhcB'be 

Phoe-be'uin 

Phoe-be'aa 

Phoeb'i-daa 

PboD-big'e-na 

PhoB-nixe  or 

Phoa-nic'I.a 
PboB-ni'cea 
Phoenic'i-des 
Phoe-ni'cuB 
Ph<Bn*l-cu'8a 
Phoe-nis'fla 
Pboe'te-am 
Phol'o-e 
Pbo-mo'thia 
Pborcy'iiia 
Pbor'ini-o 
Pho-ro'DeoB 
Phor-o-ni'd» 
Pbo-ro'nia 
Pbo'rui^  8. 
PhoB'pho-rna 
Pbo-tVnua 
Pho'ti-UB 
Phra-a'tea 
Pbra-at'i-oea 
Pbrada'tea 
Pbragan'dsB 
Pbraha'tea 
Phra-or'tea 
Pbraa'i-dea 
Pbraa-i-cU'dea 
Phraa-i-de'tnaa 
Phra-aid'o-tUB 
PhraB-f-me'de 
PhraB'i-muB 
Pbrat-a-pber^o 

nea 
Pbri-co'Dia 
Phro-ne'Bia 
Pbron'i'Dia 
Pbru-gnn-di'o- 

nea 
Pbiygea 
Pbryg'i-a 
Pbryg'I.UB 
Pbryn'i-diiia 
Pbryx-on'i-dea 
Phtbl'a 
Phtbi^'tea 
Pbthio'tia 


in 


8. 
8. 

aa 


in 


Phud  (u 

hut\  8. 
Phn'rah. 
Pbu'rim. 
Pbut  (u 

tnU\8. 
Phu'vab.  8. 
Pby-a'cea 
Pbyg'e-bi 
Phy-gerinil,  a 
Pbyl'ace 
Phyl-a-ce'la 
Pby-lac'i^ea 
Pbyl'a-cna 
Pby-lar'diiiB 
PbyWia 
Pby'leua 
Pby.li'dea 
Pbyl'ira 
Pbyl-la'U-a 
PbyMe'ia 
Phylli-ua 
PhyMod'o-ce 
Pby-lom'a-cboB 
Phy-lon'o-me 
Phyrom'a-diaa 
Pbys-cel'la 
Phys'co-a 
Phy»-i-og-no'- 

mon 
Pbys  sa-de'a 
Phy-ul  I  dea 
Fbyt'alus 


Phyt'e-um 

Pbyx'i-om 

Pi-a'U-a 

Pi'a-Bua 

Pi  Be'seth,  f . 

Pi-ce'ni 

Pi-oen'ti-a 

Pic-en-ti'nl 

Pi-ce'nmn 

Pic-ta'ri 

Pic-ta'vi-am 

Pic'to-nea 

Pid'o-coa 

Pi-do'nia 

Pi-dy'tea 

Pi'e-luB 

Pi'e-ra 

Pi-«'rl-a 

Pi-er'i-dea 

Pi'e-ria 

Pi'e-rua 

Pfe-taa 

Pi  Hahi'roth.  a 

Pilate,  t. 

Pi-U'tOB 

Pil'daBb.  8. 

Pil'e-ba.  a. 

Pl-le'fler,  a. 

Pi-le'BOB 

Pil-ne'ser,  a. 

Pl-lo'ruB 

Pil'tal,  8, 

Pi-lam'noa 

Pim-ple'a 

Pim-ple'i-des  or 

Pim-ple'a-deB 
Pin'ara 
Pi-na'ri-aa 
Pin'a-roa 
Pin'da-ma 
Pin'da-auB 
Pin-de-nia'ana 
Pi-ne'toa 
Pi'non,  8. 
Pi'o^ne 
Pi-o'ni-a 
Pi'o-nia 
Pi'ra.a. 
Pi-na'aa  or  Pi- 

ne'eua 
Pi'ram.  & 
Pir'a-thon,  a. 
Pi-re'ne 
Pi-ritb'o.na 
Piro'mia 
Plr'o-oa 
Pi-roB'tae 
Pi-ass'na 
Pi-Bander 
Pi-Ba'noB 
Pi-Ba'tea 
Pi-aau'roa 
Pi-ae'nor 
Pieeua 
Pi8rBah,f. 
Pia'taa 
PiB-i-cU'dea 
Pia'idaB 
Pi-aidia 
Pi-aidi-ce 
Pia^iB-trafi-de 
Pia-ia-trafi-dea 
PiBiB'trMua 
Pi'Bon,  a. 
Pi-Bo'nes 
PiB'pab.j: 
PiB-n-e'tn 
Pisntb'nea 
Pifa-ne 
Pi-tbe'oon  Col'. 

PitbH»-0Q'84 

Pitb-e-cu'Bn 

Piibe'nor 

Pi-tbi'nuB 

Pith-o-U'na 

Pi-tbole-on 

Pi'ibom,  a. 

Pi.tbom'6-re 

Pfihon,  a. 

PifU-coa 

Pit-ihe'ia 

Piftbeua 

Pit-ula'oi 

PIfy-a 

Pit-y-aa'ana 

Pit-y-i'a 

PIt-y-o'dea 

Pit-y-o-nt'aaa 

Pit'y-UB 

Pit-y-u'Ba 

Pla-cen'ti-a 

Plac-en-U'oi 

Pla'd-a 

Pla>cid-e-i-a'naa 

Placid'ia 

Pla^ad'i-aB 


Pla^ia'd-A 

Pbm-d'na 

PlaUe'a 

Pla-tie's 

PlatVge 

Plat-a-mo'dea 

Pla-ta'ni-oa 

PlaTa-nna 

Pla.te'a 

Pla-toDl^d 

PUo'U-a 

Plan-ti-a'niw 

PlantUla 

Plao'U-ua 

Plei'sHlaa 

Ple-i'o-na 

Plem-myrf-niB 

Plero-nae'ua 

Pleu-moxl-i 

Pleu-ra'toa 

Plex-aa're 

Plex-ip'toiia 

Plln'ioa 

PUnthi'ne      or 

Plin'thi-na 
Plia-Ue'ne-tiia 
PUa-tar'diua 
PUa'Ui^.nea 
Plla-trnna 
Plia-to'a-Dax   or 

PUa-to'nax 
PliB-to-ni'cM 
PUa-to-nl'ciu 
PliB-tox'6'niu 
Plo-tbe^a 
PloU-nop'o-li* 
Plo<U'oua 
Pk>'ti.aa 
PlO'Ur'cliua 
Plu-to'ai.a 
Plu'rl-ua 
Plyn-te'ri-a 
PneVe-bia 
Pni'geoa 
Po-bim-« 
Po^die'reth,  a. 
Pod-a-le'a 
Pod-a.lir'i-aa 
Po-dar'ce 
Po-dar'cea 
Po-da'rea 
Po-dar'ge 
Po^lar^gua 
PoHlaai-miui 
PoBdle 
Poem'e-nla 
PcBn'i-coa 
PoDn'u-liu 
Poe-o'nl-a 
Po-go'Doa 
Pol-e>moc1ra-tfeB 
PoKe-moo 
Pol>«>mo'iii-aai 
Pol-e-mu'aa 
Po-le'nor 
Poll-aa 
Po-li-«'ain 
PoOi-eua 
Po-U-or-c«taa 
Po-lia'ma 
Po-lia'tra-tna 
Pol-l-te'a 
Po-U'tea 
PoM-to'ri-nm 
Pollen'U-a 
Polli-o 
PoMn'ti-a 
Po-Ius'ca 
Po-ly-«&-iiuni'i- 

des 
Po4y-«'naa 
Po-ly-a-ra'toa 
Po-ly.ar'cbua 
Po-ly-a-re'tna 
Pol-y-bctea 
Po-IybUUa 
Po-lyb'iua 
Pd-y-bcB  a 
Pol>y.bo'tea 
Po-lyb'o-tum 
Pol'y-bua 
Pol'y-ca'on 
Pol-y^ar'pus 
Pol-y^as'tc 
Po-lydi'a-rea 
Pol-y-cle'a 
Pol'y-dea 
Pol-y-cle'lu* 
Pol  y-crat*  a 
Pu-lyc'ni>t«a 
Po-lyc'ri-tua 
Pol-yc>t«'tua 
Po-lyc'lor 
Pol-y-da*  men 
Po4yd's-«aaa 
Pol-y-dam  om 
Fol-y-dactfoa 
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PoI-7-dea-oo'a 

Pol-y-deu'cei 

Pol-y-do'nt 

Pol-y-do'ros 

Pol-y.gi'ton 

Po-lyifl-um 

Pol-yg-no'tui 

Po  lyg'o-nui 

Po-ly-nym'nl-a 

or  Po-lym'ni<a 
Poly-ides 
Po-ly-i'du8 
Pol-y-U'os 
Pol-y-me'de 
Po-lym'cHloQ 
Pol-y-me^U 
Po-lym'e-nes 
Pol-y-me'res 
Pol-ym-nes'tea 
Pol-ym-nes'tor 
Pol-y-nl'c«t 
Pol-y-ni'cni 
Po-lyn'o-« 
Po-lyn'o-me 
Pol'y-nua 
Pol-y-pe'mon 
Pol-y-per'chon 
Pol-y-phe'mtu 
Pol-y-phi'des 
Pol-y-phon'tet 
Pory>phron 
PoIy-pi'thM 
PoI-y-poB'tet 
Po-lyp'o-ros 
Pol-y.steph'a* 

Po-lyB'the-nes 

Po-lyi'tra-toi 

Pol-y-tech'nas 

Po-l/tet 

Pol-y-ti-me'tiii 

Pol-y-ti'mai 

Po-lyfro-put 

Po-lyx'e-iiA 

Po-ljx'e-niu 

Po-lyfo 

Pol-y-zelua 

Pom-ax-e'thTea 

Po-me'ti-aorPo* 

me'U-i 
Po-mo'oa 
Pom-pe'ia 
Pom-pe-ia'niu 
Pom^pe'li 
Pom-pe-i-op'o-lia 
Pom-pelus 
Pom'pe-lon 
Pom-pil'i-a 
Pom-pil'i-OB 
Pom-pia'cuB 
Poro-po'ni<« 
Pom-po'ni-aa 
Pom-po-fli-a'nii8 
Pomp-ti'na 
Pomp-ti'iias 
Pon'ti-a 
Pon'ti-oum  Ha'- 

re 
Pon'ti-cus 
Ponti'na 
Pon-U'niu 
Pon'U-us 
Pon-tom'e-doQ 
Pon-ton'o-U8 
Ponto-po-rfa 
Po-pU'l-a» 
Po-plic'o-la 
Pop-pas'a 
Pop-pce'UB 
Pop-u-lo'ni-a 
Po'ra-tha,  t. 
Por'cl-a 
Por'ci-ut 
Por-do-ae-le'ne 
Por-o-ae-le'ne 
Por'phy-ret 
Por-phyi'i-oii 
Por-phyi'l-ua 
Por-phy-rag-«n- 

ni'ius 
Por'ri-ma 
Por-aen'na      cr 

Por'se-na 
Por'ti-UB     Fii'- 

tus,  <. 
Por-tam-nali-a 
P4>r-tam'iiui 
Por-tu'nas 
Po-sid'e-a 
Po-sid'e-on 
Po-ai'des 
Pot-i-de'am 
Po-si'don 
PoB-i-do'ni-a 
Po8-i-d</iii-iia 
Pof'ii-o 
PoMi-do'iii-am 


Po8-tha'mi-a 

Poa-thu'mi-UB 

Poafhu-mus 

Poa-tu'mi-oi 

Post-rer'ta 

Po-tam'i-dea 

Pot'a-mon 

Pofa-moB 

Po-thi'nus 

Pot-l-dfeTa 

Po-ti'na 
Pof  1-phar,  a 
Pot-i-pbe'ra,  f. 
Po-tim 
Po-ti'tua 
Pot-ni'a-dea 
Pofni-w 
Pot'u-a 
Prac'ti-na 
Pne-naa'te 
Pnon-ea-ti'iii 
Pna-to'ri-ua 
Pne-tu'ti-um 
Pra'si-i 
Prai'i-nus 
Pra-ta»m'e-Qe8 
Prafinaa 
Pra-tl'te 
Pra-tom'o-lua 
Prat-o-ni'cua 
Prax-ag'o-raa 
Prax'i-as 
Prax-l-bn'lna 
Prax-id'a-maa 
Prax-id'i-ce 
Prax-il'e-oa 
Prax-ln'o-a 
Prax-rnna 
Prax-iph'a-nea 
Praz-it^-les 
Prax-ith'e-a 
PreTI-oa 
Pre-tt'ge-nea 
Prex-aa'pea 
Pri-a-me'ia 
Pri-am'i-des 
Pri'a-mua 
Pri-a'pua 
Pri-e'ne 
Prim-i-pilua 
Pri'o-la 
Pri'o-laa 
Pri-o-Do'tna 
Pria'ca,*. 
Pria-ci-a'naa 
Pria-cUOa 
Pria-ci'Dua 
Priv-er-na'taa 
Prl-ver'num 
Pri-rer'nua 
Proch'o-rua 
Proch'y-ta 
Pro-cifi-ua 
Pro-ciru 
Pro-cil'lua 
Pro-ole'a 
Pro-cli'dea 
Proc-on-ne'aiiB 
Pro-co'pl-ua 
Pro-cnu'tea 
Proc'a-la 
Proc-a-le'fua 
Proc-ii'U'na 
Proc'a-lua 
Pro'cy-on 
Prod'i-coa 
Prod'ro^mua 
Pro'e-dii 
Pro-er'na 
PrcBt'i-dea 
Pro-la'UB 
Prol'o-chua 
Prom'a-chua 
Pro-ma'thi-on 
Prom'e-don 
Prom-e-nsB'a 
Prom'e-nea 
Prom'e-rua 
Pro-me'theua 
Prom-e-thi'a 
Pro-me'thia  and 
Prom-e-thi'dea 
Prom'e-thus 
Prom'a-lus 
Pro-nap'i-des 
Pron'o-e 
Pron'o-moa 
Pron'o-ua 
Pron'a-ba 
Pro-per'U-ua 
Pro-phe'ta 
Pro-pcet'i-dea 
Pro-pon'tia 
Prop-y-lie'a 
Pros'do-caa 
Proa-e-le'ni 
Pro-ier'pi-na 


Pro-8o'pia 

Pros-o-pi'tea 

Proa-o-pi'tia 

Pro-ao'poD 

Pro-aym'oa 

Pro-tag'o-raB 

Pro'te-aa 

Pro-tes-i-la'ua 

Pro'teua 

Pro'the-ua 

Proth'o-us 

Prot-i-de'miia 

Prot-o-oe-ne'a 

Pro-to(ra-nea 

Prot-o-ge-ni'a 

Prot-o-me-di'a 

Prot-o-me-do'aa 

Prot-ry-ge'a 

Prox'e-nua 

Pru-den'U-oa 

Prum'ni-dea 

Pni-se'ua 

Pru-Bi'a-dea 

Pru'si-aa 

Prym-ne'si-a 

Prym-ne'tua 

Pryt'a-nea 

Pryt-a-ne'um 

Pryfa-nis 

PMUQ'a-the 

Psam'a-tboa 

PBam-men'i- 

tua 
PBam-meti-cboa 
Pw-bo'a 
Pse-ne'niB 
Psea-do-ce'Ua 
Pseu'do-lU8 
Pteo-dop'y-liB 
Pseu-doa'io-moB 
Psy-cho-maD- 

te'um 
Psyt-ta-U'a 
Ptar'e-nua 
Pte-le'a 
Pte'Ie-oa 
Pteae-am 
Pter'e-laa 
Pter-e-la'iu 
Pte'ri-a 
Pte'ri-on 
Pto-roph'o-roa 
Pt<B-o-do'ni8 
Ptol-e-der'ina 
Ptol-e-nuB'um 
Ptol-e-m»'ua 
Ptol-e^ma'ia 
ptole-me'U8» «. 
Pton-cua 
Pti/aa 
Pa'ah,  ff. 
Pub-UCi-a 
Pab-Uc'l-QB 
Pub-lic'o-la 
PubOi-ua 
Pu'dena^  f. 
Ptt-dl'ca  ' 
Pal  (u  aa  in 

duUXr 
Pol-che'ri-a 
Pa'non,  & 
Pa-pi-e'niu 
Pu-pin'i-a 
Pa'pi-oa 
Pat(tta8in6ut). 

f. 
Pu-te-o-la'oi 
Ptt-te'o-U 
Pu'ti-el,  $. 
Py-a-nep'ii-a 
Pyg'ela 
I^g-nue'i 
Pyg-nue'on 
Pyg-ma'U-<m 
I^Pa-dea 
Py-l»m'a-ohaa 
I^-lmn'e^ea 
I^-lag'o-m 
Py-lag'o-raa 
Py-la'on 
I^-lar'ge 
Py-lar'tea 
I^-le'ne 
I^-le'nor 
Pyl'e-ua 
Py-lo'ra 
Pyra'a-tua 
Py-rac'moii 
Py-rac'iDoa 
1^-nech'mea 
Py-raml-dM 
I^a-mua 
I^a^aa 
Py-re'i-cuB 

Pyr-e-MO'ut 
Py-re'no 


Py-re'tua  (Gfi^ 

tour) 
Pyr'e-taa  {river) 
^-go-pol-i-nl'- 

ces 
Pyr-ffofe-lea 
Py-n-phleg'e- 

tbon 
Py-rip'pe 
Py-ro'dea 
Pyr-o-ge'rl 
I^o-Ia 
f^-rom'a-cboa 
Pyr'po-le 
Pyr'rhi-aa 
Pyr'rlii-chiia 
I^rbi-d» 
Pyr'ri-cha 
Py-tluBu'e-tna 
^-tbag'o-raa 
Pyth-a-go-rel 
Py-thairge-lua 
PyUi-a-ra'toa 
Pyth'e-aa 
P/tbeua 
Pyth'i-a 
Pyth'1-aa 
Pythi-on 
Pyth  i-o-ni'oe 
Pyth-i-o-ni'cea 
Pyth'i-um 
Pytb'iua 
Py-thocha-ria 
Pyth'o-clea 
Pytb-o-cU'dea 
Pyth-o-de'luB 
Pyth-o-de'iDua 
Pyth-o-do'raa 
Py-thod'o-tua 
Py-tbog'e-iiea 
Pytho-ia'ua 
Py-tbo'nea 
Pyth-o-ni'ce 
Py-tbon'i-cl 
Pytb-o  ni'cua 
Pytb-o-nia'aa 
I^-thopb'a-nea 
I^-ihop'o4ia 
Pyt'ta-Iua 
Pyx-ag'a-tbua 
I^x-i-ra'tea 
Pyx-i'tea 


Q. 

Qua-dra'ta 

Quad-ra-tUOa 

QiUMira'tua 

Quad'ri-cepa 

Quad'ri-frona 

Qua-ri-a'tea 

Qua'ri-ua 

Qoi-e'taa 

Qaino-ti'a'nua 

Quinc-iU'i-a 

Quinc'ti-oa 

Qoin-qua'tii-a 

Qain-qua'troa 

Qain-quea-na'' 

lea 
Qoin-quev'i-il 
Quin-til'i-a 
Qain-Ul-i-a'nna 
Qain-tiOia 
Quin-tUi-oa 
Qnin-til'la 
Quin-tU'lua 
Quin'ti-o 
Quin'ti-por 
Quin'Uoa 
Qui-ri'oa 
Qoir-inali-a 
Quir-i-nalia 
Qni-ri'nua 
Qul-ri'tea 


R 

Ba'a-mah, «. 
Ra-a-mi'ab,  a. 
Ba-am'8e8»  f. 
Rab'bab.  a. 
Bab^ath, «. 
Babl)i,«. 
Raba)ith,  «. 
Kab-bo'ni,  t. 
Ra-bir'i-aa 
Rab'mag,  $. 
Rab'aa-cea, «. 
Bab'sa-ria,  a. 
Bab'iha-keb,  a 
Bab-u-lelna 
Ra'ca,  ff. 
Ra'cba.  a. 
Ba'cbab,  a. 


Ra'chal,  a. 
Ra'cbel(e&aain 

ehurchj^  a 
Raciri-a 
Ra-cii'i-ua 
Rad'dai.  a. 
Rae-ta'ces 
Ra'gau,  a 
Ra'gea,  a. 
Ra-gu'el,  a 
RaOiab,  a. 
Raliam,  a. 
Ra'hel,  a, 
Ralcem,  a. 
Rakluitb.i: 
Raklion,  a. 
Ra'ma.a 
Ra'mab,  a. 
Ita-ma-thaliii,ff. 
Bam'a-tbem,  a. 
Ba'math  LeOil, 

a 
Ra'matb  Mix". 

peb,  a. 
Ram'e-sea,  a. 
Ba-mi'ab,  t. 
Ka-mi'ses 
Ba'moth  OU'e- 

ad. «. 
Ra'pba,  a 
Ra'pba-el,  a. 
Rapb'a-im,  a. 
Rapb'a-na 
&a-pba'ne^ 
Ra'pbon, «. 
Ru'pbu.  ff. 
Ras'Bis,  a 
Ra-tbu'moa,  a. 
Ra-tu'me.na 
Bau'ra-ci  or 

Bau'ri-d 
Ba-ven'na 
Bav  en-ua'tea 
Be-a'iab, «. 
Be-a'te 
Be-bec'ca,  a. 
Be-berab^a. 
Beb'i-lua 
Be'chab.  a. 
Be'chab-itea.  a. 
Be'cbab,  a. 
Bec-ti'na 
Bedic'u-laa 
Bed'o-nea 
Be-e-la'iab,  a. 
Be-eriaB,  a. 
Be'gem,  a. 
Be'gemMelech. 

Be-'gUla 
Be-giMa'nua 
Be-giFluB 
Be-gi^na 
Be-gi'num 
Beg'u-Ina 
Be-ha-brah,  a. 
BeOiob.  a. 
Be-bo-b</am,  a. 
Be-b</botti,  a. 
Beliiim,«. 
Be'i.a 
BelEem,  a 
Be-ma-U'ab,  a. 
Be'meth,  ff: 
Bern'mi-oa 
Bem'mon,  ff. 
Bern'mon  Me- 

tbo'ar, », 
Bem'o-ra 
Bem'pbaii.a 
Bem'pbia,  a. 
Bein'u-laa 
Be-mu'ri-ft 
Bep-en-ti'mia 
Be-pba'el,  a. 
Be'pbab.a. 
Be-pha'iah,  a. 
Be-pba'iin«  ». 
Beph'i-dim,  a. 
Bersen.  a. 
Be'abepb,  a. 
Be-toM 
Be-U'Dft 
Be'a.a. 
Beu'ben,  a. 
Be-n-di^ni 
Be-u'eL  a. 
Be-u'mah,  a. 
Be'zepb,  a. 
Be-zi'a,  a. 
Be'zin.ff. 
Be'zon,  a 
Rbab'dimn 
Rbab-du'cbi 
Rba-celua 
Rba-oo'taa 
Rha-c</tia 


Rhad-a-man'- 

tbUB 

Rbad'a-maa 

Rbad-a-mls'tua 

Rbad'ine 

Rbes'e-iia 

Rbflo'te« 

BbK'ti-a 

Rha-ge'a 

Rbam-an-i'to 

Rba-meluB 

Rham-nu'Bi-a 

Rhamp-8i-ni'tUB 

Rbapb'a-ne 

Rbapbe'a 

Rba'ri-U8 

RbaB^^u'pa-Ua 

Rhaa-ou'pa-ria 

Rba-to'uB 

Rbed'o-nea 

Rbe-gFni 

Rbe'^-mn 

Rbe-oe'a 

Rbe-o-mi'traa 

Rhe'aa.ff. 

Rbea-cu'pa-rla 

Rbe-te'nor 

Rbefi-co 

Rbe-tog'e-iies 

Rbex-crnor 

Rhex-ib'i-aa 

Rbi-a'naa 

Rbid'a-go 

Rbi-noo-o-lu'ra 

Rhi-o'ne 

Rbi-pbseTi 

Rbi-pbaeroB 

Rbo-Wa 

Rbo'da.a. 

Rbod'a-loa 

Rbod'a-nua 

Rho'di-i 

Rbod'o-cus.  9. 

Rbod-o-gu'ne 

Rbod'o-pe  or 

Rbo-do'piB 
RbcD-te'am 
Rhog'o-iiia 
Rhom-bi'tea 
Rbop'a-lOB 
Rho-aa'cea 
Rbox-a'ua  or 

Rox-a'na 
Rbox-o>la'ni 
Rbu-te'ni  and 

Ru-tbe'ni 
Rbyn'da-caa 
Rbyt'i-ua 
Ri'bai,  a. 
RibOah,  a. 
Rid-mer 
Rim'mon,  a. 
Rim'monPa'rM^ 

a. 
Rin^-be^ 
Rin'nah,  a. 
Ri-</ne 
Ri-pb9'i 
Ri'pbath,  ff: 
Ri-pbe'iu 
Riq-ae-belua 
Ri^Bab^ff. 
Rith'inah,  a. 
Rix'a-mffB 
Rix-am'a-ne 
Rlz'pab^a 
Ro-bi'gua  or 

Ro-bi'go 
Rob'o^am,  a. 
Rod'a-nim.  a. 
Rod-e-ri'cua 
Ro'ge-Um.  a. 
Roh'gah,  a. 
Ro'i-muB,  ff. 
Ro-mam'U  £'- 

zer,  a. 
Ro-ma'ni 
Ro-ma'noa 
Ro-min-aa 
Rom'a-la 
Ro-muli-dflB 
Rom'u-loa 
Ros^d-UB 
Roa'co-pua 
Rosea 
Ro-aifU'iiiia 
RoB'a-U 
Ro-tom''a*guB 
Rox-a'na 
Rox-o-U'ni 
Ra-belli-tu 
Ru'bi-oon 
Ru-bi-e'niu 
Ru-bi'go 
Ra-bie'nuB 
Ru'bri-UB 
Ru-d-na'tes 


Ru'di-ie 
Ru-di'ni 
Ruf-fl'nuB 

Ru-fll'lUB 

Ru-fl'nuB 
Ru'flus 
Ru'fuB.  a. 
Ru'ffii 

Ru-na'mah,  a. 
Ru'mah.  a. 
Ru'roi-na  or  Ru- 

uii'oa 
Ru-mi'nua 
Run-d'na 
Rapil'i-na 
RoBci-no 
Ru-Bel'liB 
Ru-ai'na 
RuB'pi-na 
RuB-pi'num 
RuB'ti-cua 
Ru-te'Dl 
Rutb  (u  aa  in 

truth), ». 
Ru-tbeJil 
Ru'ti-ia 
Ru-tillna 
Ru'U-laa 
Ra'toba 
Ra'tu-boa 
Rn'tu-li 
Ru'ta-p«B 
Ra-ta'pi-«B 
Ru-tu-pi'noa 


s. 

Sab'a-oon 

Sa-bac-tha'ni»  a. 

Sab-a-dl'bflB 

Sa-bn'i 

Sab-a-ge'ua 

8a-ba'otb,  a. 

Sa-ba'ri-a 

Sa'bat,  ff. 

8a-ba'ta 

8ab-a-te'aa.  a, 

Sab-a-te'oa,  a. 

Sab-a-ti'nua 

Sab'a^tuB,  a. 

8a-ba'xi-aa 

Sab'ban,  a. 

Sab'ba4ba 

Sab-ba-tbe'OB,  a 

Sab-be'ua,  a. 

Sab'di.  a 

Sa-be'ana,  a. 

Sa-bella 

Sa-bel'U 

Sa-bel'lti8 

Sa'bi.  $. 

Sa-bid'i-ua 

Sa'bi^,  a. 

Sa-bi'na 

Sabinl 

Sa-bin-i-a'nna 

Sa-bi'noa 

Sa-bi'ra 

8ab-lo'nea 

Ba-bo'd 

Sab'ra-csB 

Sab'ra-ta 

Sa-bri'na 

Sab'tah.a. 

Sab'terohab,  a. 

Sab'a.la 

8a-ba'ra 

Sab-a-ra'nna 

Sao'a-daa 

Sac-a-pe'ne 

Sa'car,  a. 

Sac-caa-ae'ne 

Sac-caa-fce'ne 

Sac-cbe'ni 

Sac-cop'oHlea 

Sacba-U'tn 

Sacb-a-U'tes 

Ba-cra'ni 

Sa-cra'tor 

Sac'ro-ne 

Sa'cro-vlr 

8ad'a-leB 

Sa-da-mi'aai,  a. 

Sa'daa.  a 

Sad-de'uB,  a 

Sad'doo,  a. 

Sad'du-cee,  9. 

Sa'doc,  ff. 

Sad'o-cus 

Sa-dy-at'tea 

8iD-gi-me'raB 

Siefarbia 

Sag-a-laa'aiu 

Sag'a-na 

8a-gap'o4a 

Sag^a-ria 


Sa-gifta 
Sag-un-ti'nus 
Sa-gun'tum  or 

Sa-gun'toa 
Sa'iB 
Sa-i'tas 
Sal-a-ce'ni 
Sa-U'd-a  . 
Sal-a-gi'Ba 
Sa'bih,  ff. 
Sa-lam-bo-re'a 
Sal-a-mi'na 
Sal-a-min'i-a 
Sal'a-mia 
Sa-la'pi-a  or  8a- 

la'pi-» 
Sa-lar'i-a 
Sa-Ias'si 
Sa-la'tbi-el,  a. 
Sal'cab^a 
8al'cbab.  a 
Salda'ba 
Sa-le'iua 
Salem,  a. 
Sa-le'ni 
Sal-en-tl'ni 
Sa-lei^nnm 
8a'U-a 
Sa-U-a'ria 
Sali-l 
Salim,  a 
Sa-U'uie 
Sal-i-na'tor 
Sali-oa 
Sal'lai,  ff. 
Sal'Iu.  a 
Sal'lum.  a. 
Sal-Iu'mua,  #. 
Salluarti-oa 
Sal'ma,  a 
Sal'ma-da 
Sal'mah.  a 
Sal-ma-na'Bar, 

a. 
Sal'mon,  a 
Sal-mo'ne 
Sal-mo'neuB 
Sal-roo'niB 
Sal'moB 
Sal-my-deB'Bua 
Sal-o-do'rum 
Sal'o-e 
Sa'Iom,  ff. 
Sa-lo'me 
Sal'o-mou 
Sa-lo'iia  or  8a- 

io'nw 
8al-o-ne'a 
Sal-o-ni'na 
Sal-o-ni'nua 
Sarlo'nima 
Salpi'naa 
8al'pi-on 
Sal-ti-e'tn 
Sal-tu-area 
Sa'iu,  a 
8a'lUDi,  a 
Sal'Ti-a 
Sal-vid-i-e'noa 
Bal'vi-oa 
Sa'ly-ea 
8am'a-el, «. 
Sa-ma'iaa,  a. 
8a-ma'ri-a  or 

8am-a-ri'a 
8am-fr>ri'ta 
8am-ar-o-bii'Ta 
8a'ine-aa 
8a-me'ius,  a 
Sa-me'ni 
8am'gar  Netx), 

a 
8a'mi,  a. 
8a'mi-a 
Ba'mia,  a. 
Sa'mi-OB 
Samlah.  s. 
8am'mu8,  a 
8am-ni'taB 
8am'nite8 
Bam'ni-om 
Bam'o-laa 
8a-nio'ni-iim 
8a-mos'a-ta 
8am-o-ihra'ce, 

8axn-o-tbra'ca, 

orSam-o-thra'- 

d-a 
8am-o-thm'ce8 
Sam'o-tbrax 
8am'Bon,  a. 
Sam'a-el.  a. 
San-a-baa'Bar,  a. 
San^a-baa^Ba-rna, 

ff. 
San'a-Bib.  s. 
San-balOat,  a. 
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Ban-cho-ni'a* 

ibon 
8iui'da-cus 
San-dali-o'Us 
8an*da'U-am 
San-di'oQ 
San-do'cei 
Ban-dro-coftU8 
San'ga-la 
San-ga'ri-ua 
SanT-de'a 
8an'Di-o 
Ban-nyr'i-oa 
fian-saii'Dah, «. 
San'lo-Des   and 

San'to-ni 
San-ton'i-cui 
8a-o'ce 
Sa-oo'o-ns 
Sa-o'tes 
8a-o'tU 
Sa-pao'l  or  Sa> 

pWi 
8i|>h'a*nii 
8a  phat,  i. 
Sapb-a-U'aa,  9. 
Sa-pheth.  i. 
Sa'phir,  s. 
8ap-i*re'n6  or 

8ap.i-ri'ne 
Sa-pi'res 
8a-po'rea 
8M>-pha-ri't» 

Sap-phi'ra  (tap 

=ia/),s. 
Sap'pho    (tops 

Sar-a-bfas, «. 
Sar-a-ce'ne 
8ar*a-oe'iil 
Sa-rac'o-ri 
Sa'rah, «. 
Sa'rai  or  Sa-ra'i, 

t. 
fta-ra'iah,  t. 
Sd-ra'ias, «. 
Sar'a-mel,  «. 
8ar-a-me'ne 
Ba-ran'ges 
8ar«a-pa'iii 
Sa'raph,  «. 
8ar'a-pi8 
Sar'a-sa 
Sa-ras'pa-dea 
8a-ra'vu8 
8ar-ched'o*nu8, 

t. 
Sar-dan-a-pa'las 
8ar-de'ne 
8ar'de^>n 
8ai^di-ca 
8ar-dtD'l-a 
Sar'do-nes 
8ardon'i-cas 
Sar-do'nyx 
Sar-dop'a-trii 
Sa-re'a,  s. 
Sa-rep'ta,  9. 
Sar'ffon, ». 
Sa-il-as'ter 
Sa'rid.  ff. 
Sar'ma-tiB 
8ar-ma'tia 
Sar'tna-tis 
8ar-men'tas 
Sar'na-cufl 
Sar-nrus 
Sa'ron.  $. 
Sa-ron'i-coi  8i'- 

niu 
Saro'nis 
8.1-ro'thi-e, «. 
8ar-pe'don 
8ar-ra'ntiB 
8ar*rai'te8 
Sar'se-chim,  i. 
Sar'ai-na 
Sar-BQ'ra 
Sa'nich,  9, 
Sa-8i'ma 
Sas'o-nes 
8as-pl'rMorSat- 

pm 
8ai-8an'i-d« 
Sas'su-la 
8a'tan,  #. 
8at'a'nas 
8a-Ua'pea 
Sath-ra-bn'xa- 

DBS,  «. 
8at*i-bar>za'nM 
8a-tic'u-la    and 

Sa-Uc'u-lu8 
8atra'i-d» 
8at-ra-pe'a 
84t-ra>pe'iil 


Safra-pet 

Sat-ra-pi'a 

Safrl-cmn 

Safri-cus 

Ba-trop'a-oes 

Sat'ura 

8at-n-re'inB 

Sat-ur-na'U-a 

Sa-tur'ni-a 

Sat*ar-ni'ntu 

8a-tur'iii-iu 

Sa-tur'nua 

Sat'y-ri 

Sat'y-ron 

Sat'y-rat 

Sau-fe'iuB 

Saa-ni'Ue 

SaQ-rom'a>t» 

SaT'a-nm,  i. 

Sa-vi'as. «. 

Sav-ln-ca'tes 

Sa-vo'na 

Sax'o-nes 

Sc»T'o-la 

Sca-i-da'Ta 

ScalVbis 

Scal'pi-um 

Sca-man'der 

8ca-maD'dri-aB 

Scan-de'a     or 

8candi'a 
ScanUl'U 
8cap-(e8'a-la 
Scap-tei'y-le 
8cap'ti-a 
8cap'ti-tu 
Scap'u-Ia 
Scar'di.i 
Scar^do'na 
Scar-pbe'a 
Scar-phi'a 
8ced'a-8us 
8cel-«-ra'tus 
Sce-Di'tcB 
Sce'va  (sS'ya), «. 
Sche'di-a 
Scbe'di-at 
Sche'ri-a 
SchoB-ne'is 
SoboB'neas 
Sci-ap'o-det 
Sci'a-this  or  Bi'- 

a-thU 
Sci'a-thoa 
8ci'dros 
Sci-lu'ros 
Sci-o'ne 
8ci-pi'a-d» 
Sci-pi'a-det 
Scip'i-o 
Sci-ra'dl-nm 
8ci-ri'ta> 
Sci-ri'tia 
Sci-roD'i<dei 
Scir'to-nes 
Scle'rl-as 
Sco-li'tas 
8col'o-ti 
Scop-e-U'nof 
Scop'e-lot 
Scopi-um 
Scor-dis'd    and 

Scor-dii'c» 
Sco-ti'ons 
Scot^-di'ne 
Sco-tiu'sa 
8cri-bo'nl-a 
Scri-bo-ni-a'not 
Scri-bo'ni-us 
Scy-di'set 
Scyl'a-ce 
Scyl-a^e'um 
ScyMae'um 
Scyl'Uaa 
Scy-lu'roa 
Scyp'pi-um 
Scy-re'ia 
Scy-ri'a^es 
Scyr'i-as 
Scyri'ta) 
Scyr'o-cles 
Scyr'pi-um 
Scytale 
Scy-the'ni 
Scythi-a 
8cytb'i-de8 
8Gy-thi'Diifl 
Scy-thop'o-lU 
Scy-tbop-o-U't89 
Se'ba>fi 
Se-bas'ta 
Sebas-te'a  or 

Sebas-ti'a 
Seb-aa-te'nl 
Seb-aa-top'o-IU 
Se'bat.  a 
S«b'eMla 


Seb-en-du'num 

Seb-en'ny-tus 

Se-be'thii 

Se-be'thoi 

Se-be'toa 

Se-be'tua 

Se-bi'nuB 

Se-bo'sus 

Sec'a-cah,  t. 

Sec'ela 

Sech-6-ni'aa, «. 

Se'chu,  t. 

8eo-ta'na8 

8e-cuii'du8 

Sede-ci'as,  9, 

Se-dkitus 

SedTT-ta'ni    or 

86d-en-ta'iil 
Se-du'nl 

Se-ges'a-ma 

Se-ges'ta 

Se-ges'tes 

Sege'U-a 

Se-git'ama 

Seg-o-brl'ga 

Seg'o-nax 

Se-gon'ti-a 

Seg-on-ti'a-ci 

Se-go'W-a 

Se'gab.  9. 

Se-gun'ti-um 

Se-gu-sl-a'ni 

Se-gu'si-o 

SeTr,  9. 

Se-i'ratb,  t. 

Se'iut 

Se-ia'nua 

Se'Ia.  t. 

Seiah.  9. 

Se'la  Ham-mah- 

le'koth,  9. 
Sel-do'mus 
8e'Ied.a 
Sel-e-mi'a,  9. 
Sel-e-mi'aa,  9. 
Se-Iem'nu8 
8e-le'tio 
8el-eu-ce'Da    or 

Se-leu'cis 
Sel-eu-ci'aorSel- 

eu-oe'a 
Se-leu'ci-de 
Se-leu'cli 
Se-Ieu-co-be'liu 
Se-leu'cut 
Sel'go-vw 
Se-ura'naa 
Se-U'nus 
Se'Uus 
8eMa'8i-a 
Sel-le'U 
8ellet«B 
Se-lym'bri-a 
Se-raa-chi'ab,  t. 
Se-ma'iuh, «. 
Se-ma'na  (SUva) 
Sem-bri'tss 
Sem'e-i,  t. 
Sem'e-le 
Se-mel'li-as,  a 
Sem-en-ti'nui 
Se-mtd'e-i 
Sem*i*ger-ma'ni 
Sem-igun'tui 
Se-mir'a-miB 
Sem'no-nes 
Sem-no'the-i 
Se-mo'net 
Sem-pro'ni-a 
Bem-pro'ui-tis 
Se-mu'ri-um 
Se-na'ah,  9. 

Se'neb,  9. 
8e'ni-a 
Se'nir,  9. 
SeD-naob'e-rib  or 

Sen-na-che'rib, 

9. 

8en'o-nM  (Oaut) 
Se'no'neM(Italy) 
Sen-ti-na'tes 
Sen-ti'nuin 
Sen-ti'nus 
Sen'ti-ua 
8e-nu'ah,  a 
Se-o'rim,  t. 
Se'phar,  9. 
Se-pba'rad,  t. 
36-phar-Ta'kii,a 
Se-pbe'la,  a 
8e'piaa 
8e-pla'ri-a 
8ep'pho-ria  (9ep 

Sep-tem'pe-da 


Sep-tem'tri-o 

Sep-tim'i-ua 

Sep-ti-mu-Ie'iua 

Sep'ti-muB 

8«q'ua-ua 

8eq'ua-ni 

Se'rali.  9. 

Se-ra'iah,  9. 

Se-ra'nua 

Ser-a-pe'um 

Se-ra'pi-o 

Se-ra'pi-on 

Se-ru'pia 

Ser-bo'nia 

Se'red,  9, 

Se-re'na 

Se-re-ni-a'noa 

Se-re'nua 

Ser-gea'tua 

Ser'gi-a 

Ser'ffioa 

Set^i-ctia 

Se-ri'phoa 

8er'my-la 

Se'roD,  9. 

Ser-ra'ooa 

Ser-ri'um  or  8er- 

rhi'um 
8er-to'ri-tia 
Se'rug,  9. 
Ser-vi-a'naa 
Ser-vil'i-a 
Ser-vil-i-a'Dua 
Ser-vil'l-as 
Ser'vi-ua 
Ses-a-me'ni 
Sea'a-mum 
Sea-a-re'tbua 
Se'ala.  9. 
Se-Boa'tria  or  Sea- 

0-0'aia 
8e8'thel,  t. 
Sea'tl-oa 
8e-8u'vi-i 
Sefa-bla 
Se'tbar,  a 
Se'tia 
Set'i-da 
Set-i-da'Ta 
Sen'thea 
Se-ye'ra 
Se-ve-ri-a'noa 
Se-re'rua 
Sex'tia 
Sex-til'i-a 
Sexti'lia 
Sextil'i-ua 
Sex'tiua 
8ha-a-Ub'bbi,  9. 
Sha-al'bim,  9, 
Sha'aph, «. 
Sba-a-ra'im,  9. 
Sha-aah'gas,  a 
Shab'be-tbai,  a 
Sha-cbi'a,  a 
Shad'da-i.  9. 
Shad'racb,  9. 
Sba'ge,  a 
Sha-na-ra'im,  a 
Sba-haz'i-mab.f. 
Sba-haz'i-math, 

9. 
Sba'lem,  a 
Sha'lim,  9. 
Shal'i-aha,  a 
Shal'le-cheth,  a 
Shal'lum,  a 
Shal'lun.  9. 
Sbal'mai,  9, 
Shal'man,  9. 
dbal-man-e'aer, 

a 
Sha'ma, «. 
8ham-a-ri'ah,  a 
Sba'med.  a 
8ha 'roer.  a 
8hain'gar,  a 
Sham'hutb*  a 
Sham'mah, «. 
8bam'niai,  a 
^ham'moUi,  9. 
Sham-mu'a,  a 
Sham-mu'ah,  a 
8liani-Bhe-ra'i,  a 
Sha'pbam,  a 
Sha'pban,  a 
Sha'phat,  a 
Bha'pher,  a 
8har'ai,  9. 
8ha>ra'iiii,  a 
8ha'rar,  a 
Shar-«'xcr,  a 
Sha'ron,  a 
Bha-ra'ben,  9. 
Shash'a-i,  a 
8ha'8hak.  a 
Sba'iU.  a 


Sha'veh,  a 
8ba'veh  Ki-ri-a- 

tha'im,  a 
Bbav'aha,  a 
8be'al.  a 
Sbe-al'ti-el.  a 
8he-arri'ah.  a 
Sbe'ar  Ja'ahub, 

9, 
Sbe'ba.  a 
Sbe'bah,  9. 
She'bam.  a 
She-ba-nfah,  9. 
8heb'a>rim,  a 
She'ber,  a 
Sheb'na,  a 
Sbe-bu'el.  a 
Shec-a-ni'ah.  a 
8hech-a-ni'aii,  a 
She'chem,  a 
8he-de'ur,  a 
8he-ba-ri'ata,  9. 
She'lab.  9. 
8hele-ini'ah,  a 
Sbe'lepb,  a 
SherieBh,  a 
8bero-ini,  a 
8he-lo'niith.  a 
Sbe-lo'moth,  a 
Bhe-lu'ml-el,  a 
8be'ma,  9, 
Sbem'a-ah,  a 
8he-ina'iah,  a 
8hem*a>ri'aJi,  a 
8hem-e'ber, «. 
8be'mer.  a 
8be-ml'da.  a 
Sbe-mi'dah,  9. 
8bein'i-iiltb.  a 
She-mir'armoth, 

a 
8he-ma'el,  a 
8he-na'zar,  a 
She'Dir,  a 
She'pbam.  a 
8bepb-a-thi'ah, 

9. 
8beph-a-ii'ah,  a 
8he'phi.  a 
She'pho.  a 
She-pha'phan,  a 
Sbe'rah,  a 
8ber-e-bi'ah,  9, 
8he'reah,  a 
8he-re'xer,  a 
Sbe'ahaoh,  a 
8he'8bai,  a 
8he'Bhan.  a 
8he8h-baz'iar,  a 
8he'thar.  a 
Sbe'tbar     Bos'- 

nai,a 
She'va,  a 
8bib'bo-leth.  9. 
8hib'mah,a 
8bic'ron,  a 
Shiggai'on,  t. 
8hi-gi'o-noth,  t. 
8bi'hoii.  a 
8bi'hor,  a 
8hirbi,  a 
8hirbim,  a 
Sbil'lem.  a 
8hilo'ab,  9, 
8hi'loh.  a 
Shi-lo'ni,  9, 
8hi'lonit«,  a 
8bU'8hab,  a 
8bi-me'ah,  a 
8bi-me'ain,  a 
8bi-me'ath,  9, 
8him'e-i,  a 
8hiin'e-oa,  a 
Sbim'hi,  a 
8bi'mi.  a 
8bim'ma,  a 
8hi'moD.  t. 
8him'rath.  a 
Sbim'ri,  a 
Shim'ritb,  a 
8bim'ron.  a 
8bim'8hai,  a 
Sbi'nab,  a 
8hi'nar,  t. 
Sbi'phi.  9. 
8hipb'rah,  a 
Shipbtan,  a 
8hi'8ba.  a 
8bi'abak,  t. 
8bit'rai,  a 
8hif  tim,  a 
Sbi'za^t. 
Sbo'a.  a 
Sho'aiL  9. 
8ho'bab.  a 
8ho'bacD,  a 
8boa>ai.  a 


SholMa,  a 
Sho'bek,  a 
8ho'bi. «. 
Sbo'chob,  a 
8ho'ham.  t. 
Sbi/mer,  a 
Sbo'phacb,  a 
Sho'pban,  a 
Sho-aban'oim,  a 
8bu'a,  a 
Shu'ab,a 
Sbu'at  a 
Sbu'ba-el.a 
Sbaliam,  a 
8ho'blto,  a 
8hala-miee,  a 
8hu'math-ite.  a 
8bu'Dam-ite,  a 
Shu'nem,  a 
8ha'ni.  a 
Shti'pbam*  a 
8bup'pim.  9. 
Sbn'anaii,  a 
Shu'sban       V- 

doth,  a 
8hi]'thal-hitea,a 
8hu'the-Uh«  9. 
Si'aba, «. 
8i'ba.  a 
8ib'be*cal.  a 
8ib'be-cbai,  a. 
8ib'bo<letb,  a 
8ib-e-re'ii6 
Sib'e-ria 
8ib'mah.  a 
8ib-ra'im,  a 
8i-bu'ri-ua 
8ib-u-za'tea 
8i-Gam'bri 
8i-cain'bri-a 
8i-ca'Di 
8i-ca'ni-« 
Si-ca'noa 
8ic'cf-ua 
8ic'e-li8    or  81- 

cel'i-dea 
Si-ce'noa 
8i-che'ua 
srcbem,  a 
8i-cil'ia 
8i-€iu'i-tu 
8i-ci'Dua 
Sic'o-ria 
Sic'o-rua 
Sic'uU 
8ic'u-Iiia 
8ic'y-oii  (aiah'i- 

on) 
Sic-y-o'nl-a 
Sid-a-ce'iie 
8id'diiii,  a. 
Side,  a 
8i-d6le 
Si-de'ne 
Side'ro 
Sid-i-cfnum 
Si'don,  a 
Si-do'nea 
Sid'o-nU  or  81- 

do'nia 
8i-do'ni-U8 
8i-gie'um  or  8i* 

ge'um 
Si-gi'o-noth,  a 
Sig'nia 
8ig-ni'nua 
Sig-o-ve'sna 
8ig-a-lo'nea 
Sig'u-iMB.  Si-gy'- 

ni.  or  8i-gyn'- 

lue 
Si'hon,  a 
Si'bor.  a 
Si-U'na 
Si-Ia'ona 
Sil'a-ma 
8i'Iaa,a 
Si-lCni 
Sl-Ie'niu 
SU-i-een'te 
8U'i-iia 
Sil'Ia, «. 
8i-lo'ah«  a 
Si-lo'am,  9. 
Si-lo'as.  a 
8i-lo'e,  t. 
Sil'pi-a 
8il8i-lia 
Silva'nna 
Sil'Tioa 
Si-man'ge-Ina 
Sim-briv'i-aB  or 

Sira-bra'Ti-oa 
Si-me'na 
Sim'e-nl 
Si-me'niia 
Sim'e-on,  a 


Sl-me'thtiBorSy- 

me'tboa 
Sim'iln 
Sim'i-lia 
8im'mi-aa 
Sini'oia 
Si'mon,  a 
8i-moD'f-dea 
Sim-plic'l-ua 
Sim'ri,  a 
Sim'u-loa 
Si'my-lua 
Sim'yra 
Si'nai,  a 
8i-ne'ra 
Sin'ga-ra 
Sin-gu-lo'nea 
Si'oiiD,  a 
Sin'ite,  9. 
Sin'na-cea 
8in'o-e 
Si-no'pe 
Si-no'pena 
Sf-no'pia 
Sin'o-riz 
Siu-te'ia 
Sin-ti'oe 
8in'ti-i 
Si'on,  a 
Sio'pe 
Siph^motb,  a 
Sip'pai.  a 
Sip'y-Iua 
Si'rach.  «. 
Si'rab.  a 
Sirbo'nU 
Si-red'o^nea 
8i-re'nea 
Bii'^i-on, «. 
Sir'i-ua 
Sir'miam 
Si-ro'Dioa 
8ir-o-p«B'o-nea 
8i.8am'a-i.  a 
Sla'a-pon 
Sia'a-ra 
Sis'cia 
Si-aen'na 
Sis'era,  9. 
8i8-i-gam'bia  or 

Sia-y-gam'bia 
SU'i-nea 
Si-ain'nea,  a 
8i-8yph'i-dea 
Sia'ypboa 
8it-a-ce'ne 
8i-tal'cea 
Si-theni 
Sith'ni-dea 
Si-tho'ne 
Sitb'onea 
Si  tbo'nl-a 
Sitho-nla 
Sifi-na 
Sit'nah,  a 
Sl-tom'a-gaa 
Sito-nea 
Sifta-oe 
Sit-tebe'ria 
Si>an.  a 
Siz'y-gea 
Smer-dom'e-net 
Sniin'ihena 
So-a'na 
Soa'nea 
8o-bQ'ra 
80'cbo.  a 
80'cboh,  i. 
80'coh,  a 
Soc'ra-tea 
Soc-ra-te'iun 
80'di.  a 
Sod'om,  a 
Sod'oma 
8og-di-a'na 
Sog-di-a'nua 
8o-ia'Dua 
Sore-nuB 
8o-Ii'Dua 
Sollenm 
8ol'o-e 
8ol'o-ia 
Sofo-mon,  a 
80-lo'na 
So-lo'ni-Qm 
Sol'o-on 
Sol-y.ge'a 
SoVy-ma      and 

Sory-nue 
Sol'y-mi 
Sory-moa 
8o-me'na 
Son'oba 
8on-U'a4ea 
8op'a-ter 
So-phmi'e-taa 
80-pbe'iM 


and 


Soph'e-reth,  a. 

So'pbia 

Sophilna 

So-pbi'Dua 

Soph'o-clea 

So-pbom'e-oe 

8opb-o-ni'aa»  a. 

Sopb-o-nia'b* 

8oph'ro-na 

80-phro'ni-a 

80-pbron'i-ciis 

Soph-ro-nia'ciia 

So-phroni-iia 

80-phroa'y-De 

So-pi'thea 

8op'o-Ua 

So-rac'tea 

80-rac'te 
So-ra'nua 
Sor'di-ce 
So'relLt. 
So-ritl-a 
So'aim 
So-aibl-ua 
Soa'icles 
8oB-i^ai'd«a 
8o-aic'ra-tes 
So-aig'e-nea 
80'aM 
Sos'i-Iua 
So-sim'e-nea 
80-Bip'a-ter 
So-Bip'o-Ua 
So-aia'tra-tiis 
80-dth'e-aa 
So'ai-ua 
SoBTpi-ta 
Soa'tbe-nea 
Soa'tra-ttia 
Soa'xe-tra 
8ora-dea 
So'tai.a. 
So-te'rea 
So-te'ri-a 
So-teri-chns 
So-tei'i-ciia 
So-U-a'tea 
8o'ti-on 
8o-ti'ra 
So'Uua 
Sox'o-tn 
8o-zom'e-nai 
Spal'e-thra 
Spar-ga-pithct 
8pai^(a-cua 
Spar-ta'ni      0 

Spar-tia'tiB 
Spar-ia'nua 
Spar-ti-a'aaa 
Spar'to-cua 
Spar-U/lna 
8pafa-le 
8per-€hfa 
Sper-chi'na    • 

Sper-cbe'iia 
Sper-ua-toph'i 

Sphac-t^ri-a 

Sphe-ee'a 

Sphen'do-ne 

8pho'dri-aa 

8pi-lu'iue-ne 

Spin'tha-nta 

8pi-tam'e-iMa 

Hpith-ri-da'taa 

Spo-le'ti-um 

Spo-le'tam 

Spor'a-dea 

Spu'ri-ua 

Su-be'ri-ut 

Sta'bi-« 

Sia'chys,  a 

Sia-gi'ra 

Stagi-ri'tea 

Stam'e-DC 

8Uph'y-laa 

Sta-aa'Bor 

SU'8e-aa 

8ta-«iCra-toa 

Sta-siTo-oa 

Sta-Bi'iDoa 

8ta-U'nua 

Su-UI'i-a 

SUtin-oa 

Slafiiue 

8ta-U'ra 

SU'ti-oa 

Steg'a-noa 

Stel-la'tea 

Stel'U-o 

Sten-o-bcv'a 

8te-aoc'ra-tea 

8t«nto-ria 

Sleny  cle' 

St«pb'a-Da 

8t«pb'a-nat. 

Steph'a-nua 
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Sta'pben   (lU- 

▼»).#. 
8te-pha'M 
8tero-pe 
Ster'o-pet 
Btor-tiQ^i-iu 
Ste-Mcto-ns 
S(e>iejior 
8t«-iich'o-rai 
Stet-i-cle'a 
Ste-alm'bro-tai 
Sthen-«-boB'a 
8then>e-U'i-dM 
8theii'e>lM 
8then'e-l6 
Sthen'e-lai 
Sthe'nl-iu 
8tU'i-cho 
8tim'i-con 
8tiph'Mufl 
8to-bcB'iu 

8to'i-ci 

8to'i<cut 

Str»>te'giii 

8tniro^lM 

Strat-o-oU'a 

8trat-<M}U'(lM 

Strafo-lM 

Strat-o-ni'oe 

8tra-ton<i-ce'a 

Btrat-o-ni'ciu 

StraVo-phon 

8trep-ira-dei 

Stro-golA 

Strom-bieh'i- 

det 
Stron'gy-la 
Stron'gy-lui 
Stroph'ft-det 
8tro'^phi-iu 
Stra-thi'a 
Stra-thoph'«-gi 
Strybe'le 
Strym'iMilt 
8tym'lNi-ra 
Stymphal'i-dea 
S^m-phftlis 
Stym-phalm 
8a-a'da 
SoA-de'la 
Su-ftg'd-U 
Sa'ah««. 
Sa-a'n* 
Sn-ar-do'Des 
Sa-M-te'ne 
Saba,  f: 
8ab-al-pl'Dii8 
8aU-laq'ne<am 
8ubUcl-iu 
Sab-mou-to'ii- 

am 
8a'ba-lo 
8a-ba'ra 
Su-bur'ra 
8a'ca-thiteB,  8. 
Sac'ca-bar 
800'coth,  8. 
Sao'cotb    Be'- 

noth,  f. 
8a-de'ti 
Sa'di-aa. «. 
Sa-e'boa 
8a-6s-M'nu8 
8a-es-8i-o'nei 
Su6e'io*net   or 

8a-et-8</net 
Sue-to'nl-08 
Sue'vi  or  Sa-c'Ti 
8o6'Ti-ai 
8a6'Tiuor8a-e'- 

Sa-fe'naa 
8of-fe^nafl 
Sof-fe'tea     or 

Soffe-tea 
Sa'i-dat 
8a-U'i-ua 
SO'fo-nef  or  Sol 

o'net 
8ak1diii»  8. 
8ol'ci-U8 
8ul-pit'i-a    or 

.8urpicn.a 
8al-pit'i-as  or 

8al-pic'i-ai 
Sum-ma'aai 
Sa'nl-ci 
Sa'ni-am 
Sa-od'o-na 
Sa'pe-nunMa're 
Bar,  ff. 
Ba-re'na 
Ba-re'iiaa 
BaM-om 
Ba'8a,f. 
Bo'ia-na 


8a-«aii'iiah  (tan 

sMnX  8. 
Sa-Ba'ri-on 
Sa'ti,  8. 
8uii-a'na 
Su'tri-um 
By'a-ger 
By-a'gnu 
Syb'a-ris 
8ybHiri'ta 
8yb-a-ri'tU 
Byb'e-rui 
8yb'o-ta 
Syb'o-tas 
Syc'a-mine,  t. 
8y-€e'ne,  8. 
Sy'char,  8, 
Sy'e-dra 
Sy-elai,  t. 
Sy-e'ne 
8y^'ne,  f. 
8y-e-iii'tet 
8y-en'ne-ali 
8yl'eai 
8y-li'o-net 
Syl'o-son 
Syl-ra'noi 
8yl'vi-a 
8yl'vi-at 
Bym'bo-la 
Sjnn'bo-lam 
Sym'ma-choi 
Bym-plog'a-dM 
Sym-pltfgaa 
Syn-cellua 
Sy-ne'ai-ua 
Syn'narda 
Syn'naroa 
Syn'no-on 
Sy-Do'di-um 
8yD'ti-cbe,  f. 
Syn'ty-oba 
8yr-a-ca'Me 
Syrwas-tre'De 
S/ri-a   Ma'a- 

cha,  I. 
8yr-la'nat 
Sy'ri-on,  8. 
Syr' ma- to 
Syr-ne'tho 
8yr-o-cil'i-cea 
8yr-ome'di-a 
Sy-ro-phe-ni'- 

ci-a,  ff. 
Syr-o-pha-ni'- 

cai 
8yr-o-pb<B'iilx 
Syr'tiMja 
8ys-pi-ri'tit 


T. 

Ta'a  nacb,  ff. 
Ta'a-mttb    8hi'- 

Iob«  ff. 
Ta-au'tet 
Tab'a-lua 
Tab'a-oUL  c 
Tab'ba-oth,  8. 
TablMtb,  ff. 
Tab'e-al, «. 
Tab'e-eL  ff. 
Ta-belOi-as,  8. 
Tab'e-rab,  8, 
Tab-i-e'ni 
Tab'i-tba,  8, 
Ta'bor, ». 
Tab'ra-ca 
Tab'ri-mon,  ff. 
Ta-bu'da 
Ta-ca'peorTac*- 

a-pe 
Tac-a-pho'ris 
Tac-a-ia'a 
Tac-fa-ii'naa 
Tacb'mo-nite,  ff. 
Tach'o-ri 
Tac'i-U 
Tac'itos 
Tao'o-la  or  Ta- 

cola 
Ta*oon'i-det 
Tad'mor,  ff. 
T»'difa-ra 
T»n'a-ro8 
Tw'Da-nim 
Tnn'a-ros 
Ta-e'pa 
Ta-go'ni-us 
Ta'ban,  ff. 
Ta-bap'a-nea,  ff. 
TaliaUi*  ff. 
Tab'pe-nas,  ff. 
Tab-re'a,  ff. 
Tah'tim  Hod'- 

ibi,  ff. 


Ta-lab'ro-ca 

Tal-a-co'ry 

Ta-Iat'ii-ua 

Tal'a-ui 

Tal'etom 

Ta-U'tba  Cn'ml, 

ff. 
Tal'mai,  ff. 
Tal'me-na 
Tal'mon,  ff: 
Tarsas,  ff. 
Taltbvbl-ui 
Ta'mahfff. 
Ta'mar,  ff. 
Tam'a-nia 
Tam'e-ia     or 

Tam'e-Bia 
Tam-i-a'thii 
Tam'mui,  ff. 
Tam'pbi-lui 
Ta-m/ra-oa 
Ta'nach,  ff: 
Tan'ager 
Tan'a-gra 
Tan'ais 
Tan-ai't8B 
Tan'a-quil 
Ta-ne'tum 
l*aii-hu'metii,  ff. 
Ta'nifl.  ff. 
Taa-tal'i.det 
Tan'ta-lot 
Ta-na'ii-us 
Ta-o'ca 
Ta'<M» 
Ta-o'ci 
Ta'pbath,  c 
Ta'phi-n 
Ta-phi-as'ioa 
Ta'phl-i 
Ta-pbi'tia 
Tap'o-ri 
Tap-o-tl'ria 
Tap-pu'ah,  ff. 
Ta-prob'a-ne 
Ta-pa'ra 
Ta-pa're-l 
Ta-pu'ri 
Ta'rah,  ff. 
Tar'a-lah, ». 
Tar'a-nis 
Tar-cbe'ti-Qt 
Tar-chon-dim'o- 

toa 
Ta-re'a,  ff. 
Tar-enti'Dat 
Ta-ren'tum  of 

Ta-ren'toi 
Tar-i-cbe'a 

Ta-ncb'e-a  (Po- 

leMtine) 
Tar-i*o't» 
Tar-pe'ia 
Tar-pe'iQB 
Tar'pel-itea,  ff. 
Tar-quin'i-a 
Tar-qain'i-i 
Tar-quin'i-ua 
Tar-quit'i-oi 
Tar'qui-tas 
Tar-ra-ci'mi 
Tar'ra-co 
Tar-ru'ti-Qi 
Tar'sbisb,  ff. 
Tar'ai-UB 
Tar-su'raa 
Tar'siis,  ff. 
Tar'tak,  ff. 
Tar'taii.ff. 
Tar^ta-rus 
Tar-te'soa 
Tar-u-sa'tes 
Tar-vis'i-am 
Tas-ge'ti-Qs 
TaB'd-to 
Ta-ti-a'nu8 
Ta-ti-en'M8 
Ta'tl-i 
Ta'ti-UB 
Tat'nai,  ff. 
Taa-cbi'ra 
Taa.Uin'ti-i 
Tau-ra'ni-a 
Tau're-a 
Taa-re'ii-nm 
Tau'rica  Cber- 

Bo-ne'sot 
Taa-ri'ni 
Taa'ri-on 
Tau-ri-o'ne 
Tau-ris'ci 
Taa'rfom 
Taa-rob'o-loa 
Taa'ro-ia 
Taa-To-me'ni- 

um 


Taa-rom'e^os 

Tau-ro-po-li'a 

Tau-roi/o-lus 

Taa-n/po8 

Tau-ru'DU-l» 

Tax'ila 

Tax'i-lei 

Tax'i-li 

Ta-yg'e-te 

Ta-yg'^-tui 

Te-a'nam 

Te'a-nu 

Te-a'te4i  or  Te- 

a'-te 
Te'bab.  ff. 
Teb-ali'ab,  ff: 
Te'betb,  ff. 
Tec-mea'M 
Tec-tos'a-geB  or 

Tec-tos'a-gn 
Tec'to-sax 
Te'ge-a 
Te-cre-a'tet 
Teg'u-U 
Teg'y-ra 
Te-napb'na-bea, 

ff. 
Te-bin'nab,  ff. 
Te'kel.  t. 
Te-ko'a,  ff. 
Te-ko'ab,  ff. 
Te'lab,  ff. 
Tel'a-im.  ff. 
Tera-mon 
Tel-a-mo-ni'a- 

des 
Te-las'sar,  ff. 
Tel-cbi'nes 
Tel-cbin'i-a 
Tal-cbia'i-at 
Te'le-a 
Tel'eba 
Te-leb'o-«  or  Te- 

leb'o-es 
Te-leb'o-aa 
Tel-e-bo'i-det 
Tere-cles 
Tel-e^li'dea 
Tel'eclus 
Tel'e-crua 
Tel-e-da'mut 
Te-leg'o-nus 
Te'lem,  ff. 
Te-Iem'a-cbua 
Tere-mui 
Te'lo-on 
Te-lepb'a-nes 
Tel-e-phas'sa 
Tere-pbus 
Tel-e-sar'cbi-dea 
Te-le'si-a 
Te-les'i-clea 
Tel^j-sU'U 
Tel-e-8i'nus 
Tel'e-aon 
Tel-e-atag'o-ras 
Tel-e-tba'aa 
Te-lea'U-aa 
Tel  Har'e-tba,  ff. 
TeMe'ae 
TerU-aa 
Tel'me-ra 
Tel'o-bU 
Tel-phu'sa 
Te'ma,  8. 
Te'man,  ff. 
Tem'a-ni,  ff. 
Te-ma'tbe-a 
Tem^e-ni,  ff. 
Tem-e-ni'a 
Tem-e-ni'tes 
Te-me'ni-am 
Tem'e>not 
Tem'e-nua 
Tem'e-M     or 

Tem'e-«e 
Tem'pe-a 
Tem-py'ra 
Tencb-te'ri    or 

Tenc-te^ri 
Te'ne-a 
Te-ne'» 
Ten'e-doa 
Ten'e-rua 
Ten'e-sis 
Te-ne'um 
Ten'ty-ra 
Te'rah,  ff. 
Ter'a-phim,  ff. 
Te-re'don 
Te-re'i-dea 
Te-ren'ti-a 
Te-ren-ti-a'not 
Te-ren'ti-aB 
Ter-e-na'tbia 
Te'resh,  ff. 
Te'reos 


Ter-gem'i-Dua 

Te'rf-as 

Ter-i-da'tet 

Tet'i-gum 

Teii'Da 

Te-ri'o-U 

Ter-men'ti-a 

Ter'me-ra 

Ter'me-ros 

Ter-mes'saB    or 

Ter-me'BOB 
Ter'mi-naB 
Terp-Bicb'o-re 
Ter-ra-cPna 
Ter-ra-Bid'i-tu 
Ter'tl-a 
Ter'tt-OB 
Tertiil-Ii-a'nnB 
Ter-tulluB,  ff. 
Te'tbyB 

Tet-ra-co'mam 
Tet-rago'nia 
Te-trap'oUa 
Tet'ricuB 
Tea'cer 
Teu-cbi'ra 
Teu'cri 
Teu'cri-a 
Teu-me'BOB 
Tea-o'cbiB 
Teu-ta'mi-aa 
Teu'ta-muB 
Teuta'tea 
Teu'tbraB 
Teu-tbro'ne 
Teutom'a-tQB 
Teu'toDi      and 

Teu'to-nei 
Tbac'co-na 
Tbad-dfe'oB,  ff. 
Tliad-de'UB     or 

TbadMe-UB,  ff. 
TbaliBBb,  ff. 
Tbal '  a  -  me     or 

Tbal'a-maa 
Tbal'a-maB 
Tba-las'si-o 
Tba-Ias'Bi-aB 
Tba-le'a 
Tha-les'tri-a    or 

Tba-les'tiiB 
Tba-le'taa 
Tba-U'a 
Tbali-UB 
Tbal'pi-UB 
Tba'mab,  ff. 
Tba'mar, «. 
Tbam'na-tba,  ff. 
Tbam'y-raB     or 

Tbam'y-roB 
Tbam'y-riB 
Tban'a-toB 
Tbap'sa-coB 
Tbap-ai-ta'nl 
Tba'rab^ff. 
Tbar'ra,  ff. 
Tbar'abiab,  ff. 
Tba'sl-UB 
Tbaa'ai,  ff. 
Tbau'ma-ci 
Tbaa-ma'ci-a 
Tbau'ma-coB 
Thau- man 'ti-aa 

and       Thau- 

man'tia 
Tbaa'maa 
Tbe-nte'taa 
Tbe-ag'e-nes 
Tbe-a'gea 
Tbe-as'o-raB 
The-a^o 
Tbe-ar'i-daa 
Tbe-ar^i-dea 
Tbeba'i-dea 
Tbeb'a-la  or  Tbe> 

ba'ia 
Tbe-ba'noB 
The-be'iba 
Tbe'bes,  ff. 
Tbe-ci/e,  ff. 
Tbec-tam'e-nea 
Tbeg-a-na'aa 
Thela 
Tbe'iaa 
Tbel-a.i'ra 
TbeVa-aar,  ff. 
Tbel-e-pbaa'aa 
Tbeler'saa, «. 
Tbel-e-ai'nua 
Tbeli-ne 
Tbel-pu'aa 
Tbel-xi'on 
Tbel-xi'o-pe 
Tbe'man,  t. 
Tbe-miBKsy'ra 
Tbem'i-aon 
Tbeoi-i-Bo'ni-um 


The-mia'te-aB 

The-mia'ti-oa 

Tbe-mia-to-cle'a 

Tbe-mia'to-clea 

Tbem-i-atog'e- 

nea 
Tbe-oc'a-Daa,  ff. 
Tbe-o-cle'a 
Tbe'o-clea 
Tbe'o-claa 
Tbe-o-dym'e- 

naa 
The^dy-tua 
Tbe-oc'ri-tua 
The-o-cy'dea 
Tbe-od'a-maa  or 

Tbi-od'a-maa 
The-o-da'mua 
Tbe-od'a-tua 
Tbe-od'o-coa 
Tbe-o-do'ra 
Tbe-o-do-re'toa 
Tbe-<Mlo-ri'cua 
Tbe-o-do'rf-daa 
Tbe-o-do'ria 
Tbe-o-do-ri'toa 
Tbe-o-do'nia 
llie-o-do'ai-aB 
Tbe-od'o-ta 
Tbe-od'otea 
Tbe-o-do'ti-on 
Tbe-od'o-tua 
Tbe-o-da'Iua 
The-og'e-nea 
Tbe-o-gi'ton 
Tbe-ogtie'taa 
Tbe-og'nia 
Tbe-om-nea'taa 
Tbe-o'naa     and 

Tbe-o-ni'coa 
Tbe-on'o-e 
Tbe'o-pe 
Tbe^pb'a-ne 
Tbe-opb'a-nea 
Tbe-opb'i-la 
Tbe-opb'i-Iaa 
Tbe-o-pbras'tua 
The-o-pby-lac'- 

toa 
Tbe-o-pi'tbea 
Tbe-op'o-lia 
Tbe-op'ro-pua 
Tbe-o'ria 
Tbe-o'rua 
TbeH>-ti'maa 
Tbe-ofo-coa 
Tbe-ox'e-na 
Tbe-ox-e'ni-a 
Tbe-ox-e'ni-UB 
Tbe-ram'e-nea 
Tbe-rap'oe 
Tbe'raa^ff. 
Tber'iclea 
Tberid'a-roas 
Tbe-rim'a-cbua 
Ther'itiaB 
Tbe-ri'taa 
Tber'ma-letb,  ff. 
Tber-mo'doD 
Tber-mop'y-lffB 
Tbe-rod'armaa 
Tberairo-cbaB 
Tber-Bi'tea 
Tbe-ru'cboa 
Tbe-ae'a 
Tbe-ae'i-dsB 
Tbe-ae'ia 
Tbe-ae'um 
Tbe'aeoB 
Tbeai'dn 
Tbe-ai'dea 
Tbea-mopb'o-ra 
Tbea-mo-pbc/ri- 

a 
Thea-moth'e-tsB 
Tbea'o-a 
Tbea-pe'a 
Tbea-pi'a 
Tbea-pi'a-die 
Tbea-pi'a-dea 
Tbea'pi-8B 
Tbea'pi-ua 
Tbea-pro'ti 
Thea-pro'tia 
Tbea-pro'tua 
Tbea-aa'li-a 
Tbea-aa'U-on 
Tbea-aa-li'o-tea 
Tbea-aa-lo-ni'ca 
Tbea'aa-loa 
Tbea'U-a 
Tbea-ti'a-dssand 

Tbea-U'a-dea 
Tbea'U-aa 
Tbea-ti-di'om 
Tbea'ti-ua 
Tbea-tot'i-dea 


Tbea'ty-Iia 
Tbea'^lua 
Theu-do'ri-a 
Theu'do-tua 
Tbeu'me-lon 
Theu-me'aaa 
Theu'te-a 
Thi.al-le'la 
Tbim-na'tbah,ff. 
Tbi-od'a-maa 
Tbis'o-a 
Tho-aiite'a 
Tbo-an'ti-aa 
Tbo'a-ria 
Thom'o-I,  ff. 
Tboni'tea 
Tbo-o'aa 
Tbo-o'tea 
Tbo-ra'ni-ua 
Tbo-re'ce 
Tbo'ii-oa 
Tboa-pi'tia 
Tbo'ua 
Tbra'ce 
Tbra'cea 
Tbra'ci-a 
Tbrac'i-dsB 
Tbra'aea 
Tbra-ae'aa,  ff. 
Tbra'ai-aa 
Tbraa-y-ba'lua 
Tbraa-y-d»'ua 
Tbra-aym'a-cbua 
Thraa-y-me'dea 
Tbra-aym'e-nea 
Thraa-y-me'nua 
Thre-ic'1-ua 
Tbre-ia'aa 
Tbrep-aip'paa 
Tbri-am'Dua 
TbFo'ni-um 
^Thu-cyd'i-dea 
Tba-ia'to 
Tbum'mim,  8. 
Tbu'ri-a 
Tbu'ril 
Tbari'noa 
Tba'ri-um 
Thua'ci-a 
Tby'a-dea 
Thy-a-mi'a      or 

Tby-a'ml-a 
Tby'a-mia 
Tby'a-mua 
Thy-a-tl'ra 
Tby-ea'ta 
Tby-ea'tea 
Thy'laa 
Thym-bm'ua 
Tbym'brl-a 
Tbym'e-le 
Tby-me'na 
Tbym'i-lua 
Tby-mocb'a-rea 
Tby-moe'tea 
Tbyni-aa 
Tby-od'a-maa 
Tby-o'ne 
Tby-o'neua 
Tbyr'e-a 
Tbyr-e-a'tia 
Tbyr'l-dea 
Tbyr'I-on 
Tbyr-aag'e-taB 
Tbyr-aag'e-tea 
Tl'a-aa 
Tib-a-re'ni 
Ti-be'ri-aa 
Tibe-ri'nua 
Tib'e-ria 
Tl-be'ri-ua 
Tl-be'roa 
Tib'batb,  ff. 
Tib-i-ae'nua 
Tlb'nl.  ff. 
Tl-bal'lua 
Tib-ur-ti'nua 
Ti-bur'a-ua 
TIcb'i-ua 
Tic'i-da 
Ti-cfnoa        ( a 

river) 
Tic'i-naa(afnan) 
Tidal,  ff. 
Tifa'ta 
Ti-fer'nam 
Tig-elli'nua 
Ti-gel'U-oa 
Tiiuth    PU-e' 

aer.  ff. 
Ti-gra'nea 
Tig-raii-o-cer'ta 
Tiff-u-ri'nl 
Tik'Tab.  ff. 
Tik'rath.a 
TU-a-tm'i 
Til-a-vemp'tua 


TU'gath  PU-ne*. 

aer«  ff. 
Ti'lon,  ff. 
Ti-miB'a 
Timssn'e-taa 
Ti-mft)'ua 
Ti-mag'e-nei 
Tima-gen'i-daa 
Tim-a-ge'tea 
Ti-mag'o-raa 
Ti-man'dri-det 
Timan'ge-lua 
Ti-ma'nor 
Tim-a-ra'tua 
Ti-raar'cbi-det 
Ti-mar'cbaa 
Ti-mar'e-te 
Ti-ma'ai-on 
Tim-a-aitb'e-oi 
Ti-ma'voa 
Tim'e-aa 
Tl-me'ai-aa 
Ti-me'ua,  8. 
Tim'na.  ff. 
Tim'natb,  ff. 
Ti-mocb'a-ria 
Tim-o-cle'a 
Tim'o-clea 
Tim-o^slfdaa 
Ti-moc'ra-tea 
Ti-moc're^>n 
Tim-o-de'mof 
Tim-o-la'ua 
Ti-mo'Ie-on 
Ti-mo'lua 
Ti-mom'a-cbui 
Ti-mo'nax 
Ti-moD'i-dea 
Ti-mon'o-e 
Timopb'a-Dea 
Ti-moa'tbe-nea 
Ti-mo'the-oa 
Ti-mox'e-Dua 
Tin'i-a 
Tipb'sah,  ff. 
T/raa,  ff. 
Ti-re'ai-aa 
Tir'ba-kab,  a. 
Tir'ba-nab,  ff. 
Tir'i-a,  ff. 
Tir-i-ba'aoa 
Tir-i-da'tea 
Tir'aba-tha,  ff. 
Tir'aab,  ff. 
Ti-aae'um 
Ti-aag'o-raa 
Ti-aam'e-Dua 
Tiah'bite.  ff. 
Tla'l-a 
Ti-ara-rua 
Tia'l-aa 
Ti-aic'ra-tea 
Ti-aipb'o-De 
Ti-aipb'o-nua 
Tia-aa-pber'nea 
Ti-tffi'a 
Ti'tan  or  Ti-ta'* 

nua 
Tifa-ne 
Ti-ta'nea 
Ti-ta'ni-a 
Ti-tan'i-dea 
Tit'a-nua 
Tit-arre'd-ua 
Tit-a-re'aua 
Titb-e-nid'i-a 
Ti-tbo'Dua 
Tl-tbore-a 
Ti-thraua'tea 
Tit'ia 
Tit-la'na 
Tit-i-a'naa 
Tit'i-ea 
Tit'i-i 
Ti-tin'1-aa 
Tit'i-ua 
Ti-tor'maa 
Tit-tbe'um 
Ti-ta'ri-ua 
Tit'y-rua 
Tify-ua 
Ti'van,  a. 
Ti'aite,  ff. 
Tle-pore-moa 
Tma'rua 
Tmo'loa 
To'ab,  ff. 
To'a-nab,  a: 
To-bi'ab,  ff. 
To-bi'aa,  8, 
ToOile,  ff. 
To-bi'el,  ff. 
To^it,  ff. 
Tocb'a-rl 
To'cben,  ff. 
To-gar'mab,  a, 
To.ga'U 
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Tolm,  i. 

Trl-phylii 

Tyr-an-gi'te 

Tad-i-mo'nia 

Yer-ni'go 

Yol-aln'i-um 

Zach-a-rfah,  a. 

Ze'lah.  a. 

To'i.  •. 

Trip'o-dl 

Ty-ran'm-on 

Vag-e-dru'aa 

Yei'ta-gua 

Yol-tin'i-a 

Zach-a-rf  aa,  a. 

Zer-a-hi'afa,  a 

Toaa,«. 

Trip'o-lia 

Tyr-i-da'tea 

Va-ge'iii 
Va'ha-Ua 

Yer-ti-cor'di^ 

Yol-u'bi-Ua 

Zach'a-ry.a. 

Zer-a-i'ah.  a. 

To'lad.  f. 

Trip-tore-mot 

Tyr'i-1 

Yer-ti'naB 

Yo-lum'ui-a 

Za'cher,  a 

Ze'red.a 

Tola-ite,  #. 

Triq'ue-tra 

Ty-ri'o-tea 

Va-i'cu8 

Yer-tia'cua 

Yo-lunyni-ua 

Zac'o-nia 

Ze-re'da,  a. 

Tol-ba'nes,  c 

Tri-te'a 

Tyr'i-ua 

Ya-je-za'tha.  a 

Ver'u.lffl 

Vo-lu'pl-a 

Za-cyn'thuB 

Ze-red'a-thalip  ac 

To-le'tum 

Trifi-a 

Ty-rog'ly-phua 

Val-a-mi'rua 

Yer-u-la'nna 

Yol-u-ae'noB 

Za'dok,  a. 

Zer'e-ralh^  a: 

Tol-is-to'bM 

Trit-o-ge-ni'a 

T^-rhe'ni 

Yal'da-aua 

Yea'a-gus 

Yo-lu-ai-a^nuB 

Za-go'roB  or  Za- 

Ze'reBh^a. 

Tol'mi-dea 

Tri-to'Des 

Tyr-rhe'num 

Ya-len-tin-i-a'- 

Yea'bi-na 

Yo-lu'al-ua 

go'nim 
Za'iam,  a. 

Ze'reth.a 

Toro-phon 

Tri-to'nli 

Tyr-rhe'nua 

nua 

Yes'bo-Ia 

Yol-us-ta'na 

Ze'rl,!. 

To-l(/ia 

Tri-to'nui 

Tyr'rheua 

Yal-ed-ti'nos 

Yes^e'U-a 

Yol'U-BUB 

Ze'ror,  a. 

To4um'Qi-iu 

Trl-um'?i.rl 

Tyr-rhi'dan 

Va-le'ri-a 

Yea'cl-a 

Vol-n-ti'iia 

Za'ir,  a. 

Ze-ru'ah,  a. 

To-meefuM 

Triv'l-a 

Tyr-ae'ta 

Ya-le-ri-a'nua 

Yea-ci-a'nmn 

Yo-ma'niiB 

Zaaaph,  a. 

Ze-nib-ba'bal,  a 

Tom'a-ros 

Tri-vi'cnm 

T^rr-taB'ua 

Ya-le'ri-ua 

Yea'e-ris 

Yo-no'nea 

Zal'a-tea 

Ze-ru-i'ah.  a. 

ToHue'ruB 

Tri-vi'cus 

Tya'i-aa 

Vttl'e-rua 

Ye-se'vus 

Yoph'Bi,  a. 

Za-le'ouB 

Ze-ryn'thoa 

Tom'i-sa 

Tix/a-dei 

Tzac'o-uea 

Yal'gi-ua 
Yal-Teb'a-na 

Ye-ai-oii'i<ca 

Yo-ra'nu8 

Za-leu'cuB 

Ze'tham.a: 

To-mi'taB 

Troch'a-xi 

Yea-pa-ai-a'nua 

Yos'e-guB  or  Yo- 

Zal'i-(^h«B 

Ze'than.a 

Tom'o*ii  or  To- 

Troch'o-is 

Van'da-U   * 

Yea-tU'l-ua 

ae'gua 
Yo-tf-e'nna 

Zarmon,  a 

Ze'thar,  a. 

ma'ri 

Troe-ce'na 

u. 

Yan-da'U-i 

Yea-tU'la 

Zal-mo'nah.  a. 
Zal-mun'nah,  a 

Ze'tho»a. 

Tom'y  rii 
Ton-do'ta 

Trog'Mus 

Yan-gi'o-nea 

Yea-Uni 

Yo-tu'ri 

Zeu-gi-to'BJi 

Trog-Iod'y-tsD  or 

Ya-ni'ah,  a 

Yea-ti'DUB 

Ynl-ca'nal 

Zama)iB,a 

To'ne-a 

Trog-lo-dy'tn 

U'W-i 

Yan'ni-ua 

Yes'u-luB 

Yttl-ca'nuB 

Zam'bri,  a 

Zeuxl-daa 

Ton-gil'li-ua 
To-nFa 

Tro-gyrii-Qin,  i. 
TroHus 

U'cal,!. 

Ya-ra'nea 

Ye-au'vl-UB 

Yul-ca'U-UB 

Za-molx'iB 

Zeux-ip^ 

U-cal'e-^OD 

Yar'du-U 

Yes'vi-ua 

Yul-ai'num 

Za'moth.  a. 

Zeux'ia 

To'phel,  c 

Tro-Ja'ni 

U'ce-na 

Ya-re'nua 

Yet'U-U8 

Yul-tui'd-UB 

Zam-xnm'mlm, 

Zi'a.a 

Ti/phet,  f  . 

Tro-ja'ge-ii» 

U-oe'ni 

Var'ga-Ia 

Yet-toneaorVe- 

Yul-tu-re'iua 

a. 

ZiK«. 

Ti/pheth,  i. 

Trom-en-tfiia 

U-cc'ti-a 

Yar-gi-o'nea 
Ya'ri-a 

to'nea 

Za-no'ah.  a. 

Zib'e-on,  a. 

To.pi'ri8 
To/e-tw 

Troph'i-mus 

U'el,  8. 

Yet-u-lo'nl-a 

Zapb'Dath  Pa- 

Zib'l-a.a. 

Tro-pho'ni-os 
Troiraa-U 

Ufen-ti'iui 

Va-ri-r'na 

Ve-tu'ri-a 

X. 

a-ne'ab,  a. 

Zib'i-ah.  & 

Tor'l-ni 

Var'I-cua 

Ve-tu'ri-ua 

Za'pboB,  a. 

ZicbUi- 

To*ro'ne 

TroK'Bti-liiin 

Va-rfni  or  V»- 

Yi'a-ca 

Za'ra,a. 

Zid'dim,  a. 

Tor-qua'ta 

Tm-en-ti'iii 

U'lam,  a. 

ria'tt 

Yi-a'druB 

Xan'thi-a 

Za'xm-oeB,c. 

Zid'ki'jah.  BL 

Tor-qua'tui 

Tra-en-ti'nain 

U'U^ 

Va'ri-ua 

Yi-a'lia 

Xan'thi-as 

Za'rah^a 

Zi'doD.  9. 

To-r/ne 

Tryg-o-dem'o- 

U-lis-ibe'ra 

Ya-aato 

Yi-bid'i-ua 

Xan'thi-ca 

Zar-a-i'aa,  a. 

Zi-do'iii^yH^.«. 

To'u,f. 

nes 

TJI'Uli. 
Ul-pi-a'aui 

Yaa'co-nea 

Yl-bil'l-a 

Xao'thi-clea 

Zar-bi-e^DQB 

Zi-e'la 

Tox-a-rid'i-ft 

Try-phe'na,  <. 
Trypn'^-rus 

Yaah'ni,  a. 

Yib-i-na'tes 

Xan'thi-cua,  a 

Zar-do'oaa 

Zi-gl'im 

Tox'eu 

Ulu-brsB 

Vaah'U,  a. 

Ylb-i^ynea 

Xan-fchip'pe 

Za're-ah,a. 

Zi'ba.a 

Tox-ic'ra-te 

Tiypb-i-o-do'roi 

U.lya'aea 

Yat-l-ca'nna 

Ylb'i-UB 

Xan-tho-puiuB 

Za're-ath-lte,c 

Zik'lacai 

Tox'I.li 

Try-pho'aa 

Um-bre'nat 

Yati-e'nua 

Ylb-u-U'nua 

Xe-nag'o-raa 

Za'red,  a 

ZU'i-a 

To-yg'e-ni 

Tubal,  i. 

Um'mah^a. 

Ya-tre'nua 

Yib-u-le'nuB 

Xen'area 

Zar'e-phath,  a. 
Zar'e-tai 

ZUaah,& 

Tn'be-a 

Tubal  Ca'in,jL 

U-nel'U 

Ye-chi^rea 

Yl-bul'U-ua 

Xe'ne-a 

ZU'pah.aL 

Traoh'a-tas 

Tu'be-ro 

Un'ni,  a. 

Yec'U-ua 

Yl^l'U-ufl 

Xen'e-tuB 

Zar'e-taiLa 
Za'rethSbaliar. 

ZU'ttiai^a. 

Tra-che'a 

Tu-bi-o'iil,  f . 

Unx'i-a 

Yec-to'nea  or 

Yl-ce'U-a 

Xe-ni'a-dea 

Zi-mafra 

Tra-chin'i-a 

Tuc'oi-a 

U-phai'aiii,  c 

Yec'to-nea 

Yic-e-tl'ni 

Xe'Di-aa 

a 

Zira'mal^  bl 

Trach-o-ni'tis 

Tuc-clt'o-ra 

U'phar,a: 

Ye'di-ua  PolTi-o 

Yic-to-ri'na 

Xe'ni-oii 

Za-ii-aa'pes 

Zim'ran.aL 

TraJ-a-Dop'o-Us 

Tu'ci-a 

U-ra'ca 

Ye-«e'ti.U8 
Yefa 

Yic-to-ri'nuB 

Xe'ni-bB 

Zar-maa-o-che'- 

Zim'ri.a 

Tra-ja'ntu 

Tu-der-tful 

U-ra'gus 

Yic-tuin'vi-» 

Xen-o-de^a 

gaa 

Zina^a. 

Trans-al-pi'ntu 

Tu-di-ta'nua 

U-ra'ni-a 

Ye-ia'nua 

Yi-en'na 

Xen'o-clea 

Zar'U-na,  a 

Zi-ob'e-ria. 

TraoB-pa-da'nus 

Tu'dri 

U-ra-nop'o-Ua 

Ye-Ien't«a 

YU'U-UB 

Xen-o-cli'deB 

Zar'thao.a 

Zi'oii,a. 

Trans-tib-er-i'na 

Tu-fl-ca'nl 

U'ra-nua 

YeJen'to 

Yim-ina'lia 

Xe-Doc'ra*teB 

Za'tho-e.  a 

Zi'or.a 

Trans-tib-e^i'- 

Tu'ge-ni 

Ur'bane  (=  mo- 
dem Urban),  a. 

Ye'i-i 

Yin-cen'ti-ua 

Xe-noc'rl-tua 

Za-thuX  a. 

Ziphali.a. 

nus 

Tu-gu-ri'nuB 
Tu.&'to 

Ye-ja'ni-aa 
Yej'o-vla 

Yin'ci-UB 

Xe-nod'a-mua 

Zat'thu.  a. 

Zipbe'M 

Trap'e-zon 

Urba'nua 

Yin-da'U-um 

Xen-o-da'iniia 

Za'van,  a. 

Zipb'im^  $, 

Trap'e^xui 

Tu-lln'gi 

Ur-bic'u-a 

Ye-la'brum 

Vln-deli-d 

Xe-nod'i-ce 

Za-ve'ces 

Ziph'i-oQ,  a. 

Tra-phe'a 

TulOl^ 

Ur'bl-cua 

Ye-la'crum 

Yln-de-lic'i-a 

Xe-nod'oohOB 

Za'za^a 

Ziphltaa^  a. 

Tras-i-me'Diii 

Tnl-li-a'nam 

Ur-bl-na'tea 

Ye-la'nI-UB 

Yln-de-mi-a'tor 

Xeo-o-dc/ruB 

Zeb4t-drah,a. 

Ziph'roo.  a. 

Tre-ba'U-nt 

Tul-U'o-la 

Ur.bi'num 

Yel'e-da 

Yin-deml-tor 

Xe-nod'o-tea 

Ze^ah.a 

Zi-poe'tet 

Tre-bel-li-a'niu 

Tul'U-us 

U-re'um 

Ye'U-a 

Yin-dIc'i-U8 

Xe-nod'o-tua 

Ze-ba'im.  a. 

Zip  por.  a. 

Tre-bel-li-e'niis 

Tu-ra'ni-ui 

Ur'ge-Dum 
UHa. 

Ye-Ub'o-ri 

Yin'di-U 

Xen-o-me'dea 

Zeb'e-dee,  a. 

Zip-po'rah,  a. 
ZiUiU«. 

Tre-bel'U-us 

Tur-de-ta'ni 

Ye-Una 

Yin-di-na'tea 

Xe-Doph'a-nea 

Ze-bi'nah,  a. 

Tre'bi-a 

Tur'du-U 

U'ri-a 

Ye-li'num 

Yin-dob'o-iia  or 

Xe-oophl-lua 

Ze-boi'im,  a. 

Zi'Ba.a. 
Zi'zah,a 

Irebi-os 

Tu-ri-a'ao 

U-ri'ah.  9, 

Ye-U-o-caa'ai 

Yin-do-bo'na 

Xen'o-phon 

Ze-bo^im.  a 

Tre-bo'nl-ni 

Tu'ri-ui 

U-ri'aa,  $, 

Yel-i-ter'na 

Yin-do-nla'aa 

Xen-o-phon-tl'- 

Ze-bu'dah,  a 

Zo'an^a. 

Treb'u-la 

Tu'ro-net 

U'ri-el,  a. 

Ye-U'tiw 

Yi-nic'i-ttB 

ua 

Ze^ttl.a 

Zo'ar.  a 

Ttet'vl-ri 

Tu'ro-nl  (a  peo- 
ple qf  Gaul) 

U-ri'Jah,  a. 

YeHe-da 

Yi-nidl-U8 

Xen-o-pfthea 

Zeb'a-lon-itea,  a. 

Zo'bah^a. 

Trev'e-ri 

U'rim,  a 

Yel-le'iua 

Yin'l-UB 

Xen-o-pi-thi'a 

Zeb^-lun,  a 

Zo-be1>ah.a. 

Tri^'ri-a 

Tu-ro'ni  (a  peo- 

U-ri'on 

Yel'li-ca 

Yip-aani-a 

Xen-o-ti'muB 

Zech-a-ri'ah,  a. 

ZoOMr.a. 
Zo-he'leth.  a. 

Tri-a'ri-ufl 

ple  qf  Qer- 

U-ri'tea 

Ye-na'fnnn 

Yip-Ba'ni-tia 

Xer-o-Ub'y-a 

Ze'dad.a. 

Trib'o-ci 

many) 
Tur-pil'i-ui 

Ur-aid'i-oa 

Yen'e-dflB 

Yi-ra'go 

Xe-roro-phuB 

Zed-e-chfa^  a 

Zoheth.a. 

Tri-buni 

Ur-ai'nua 

Yen'e-di 

Yira)l.ua 

Xerx-e'ne 

Zed-e-ki'ah,  a^ 

Zo'MuB 

Tri-cas'set 

Tur'pi-o 

Ua^i-um 

Yen'e-tl 

Yir-du'ma-nia 

Xi-me'De 

Ze'eb.a. 

Zo-ip'puB 
ZonVraa 

Tric-a»-ti'iii 

Tur-ri'nua 

Ua'ca-na 

Ye-ne'U-a 

Yir-gU'i-UB 

Xi-phe'ne 

Ze'lah,  a 

Tri-cho'Dis 

Tur-u'li8 

Ua'ce-Dom 

Yen'e-tua 

Ylr-gin'ia 

Xyn'i-ao 

Ze-le'a 

Zopkah^a. 

Trio-o-lo'nu8 

Tu-rul'li-ua 

U-aip'e-tea  or 

Ve-nil'ia 

Yir-gin'iua 

Xyp'e-te 

Zelek,a. 

Zo'phai.a 

Tri-cor'y-phus 

Toi-ca'Di-a 

U-ai'pi 

Yen-no'uea   or 

Yir-i-a'thua 

Ze-lo'pbe-faad.a 

Zo'phar.a. 

Tri-cor'y-thus 

Tut'ci-a 

Ua-U'ca 

Yen'no-nea 

Ylr-i-dom'a-roB 

Ze-lo'tea,  a. 

Zo'phim,*. 

Tri-cra'na 

Tus-cu-la'nmn 

U'thai.  a. 

Yen-no'ni-ua 

Yir-ipla'ca 

z. 

Ze-lo'tuB 

Zo-pyKi-ott 

Tri-cre'na 

Tuta'DUii 

U'thi.a. 

Yen-Ud'iuB 

YiB-cel-U'nua 

Ze-lory-pe 

Zop'y-niB 

Tri-e'rea 

Tu-te-li'na 

U'thi-na 

Yen-u-le'iua 

Yi-Bel'U-QB 

Zel'zah,  a 

Zo'rah.a. 

Trl-e'rum 

Tu'tho-a 

U'tl-ca 

Yen'u-lua 

Yi-BelluB 

Za-a-na'im,  #. 

Ze-ma-ra'im,  a 

Zo're-ah,a. 

Tri-e  ter'i-ca 

Tu'U-a 

Ux'a-ma 

Ye-nu'si-a 

YiB'O-lUB 

Za'a-nan,  a 

Zem'a-rite.  a. 

Zo'ritM.  a. 

Tri-e-te'riB 

Tu-ti-ca'Dua 

Ux-an'tia 

Ye-pi'cua 

Yifl'tu-la 

Za-a-naii'niin,  a. 

Zd-mfra.a 

Zor-o-aa'traa 

Trif-o-Uniu 

Tu'ti-cum 

Ux-el-I(Hlu'Dum 

Ye-ra'gri 

Yi-auT'gis 
Yi-tel'U-a 

Za'a-ran,  a 

Ze'nao,  a 

Zo-rob'a-be],  a. 

Tri-gem'i-na 

Ty'a-na 

Uz(aainfruz2X'- 

Ye-ra'ni-a 

Za'bad.a 

Ze'naa.a. 

Zoa'i-muB 

Tri-gem'i-ni 

Ty-arnn'ua 

U'zal,a. 

Ye-ra'ni-ua 

Yi-telOI-UB 

Zab-a-das'aiiB,  a. 

Ze-Do'bi-a 

Zos'l-ne 

Trlgo'num 

Ty-a-nfUa 

U'zal.a. 

Yer-big'e-nua 

Yit'i-a 

Zab-a-da'iaa,  a 

Ze-no'bi-i 

ZoB-te'ri-a 

Tri-go'Dot 

T/bria 

Uz'za.a 

Yer-cin-get'o- 

Yit-i-ci'nl 

Zen'o-olea 

Zotl^^UB 

Tri-ua'cri-a  or 

Tychl-ouB 

Uz'zah.  a. 

rix 

Yi-Ua'a-tor 

Zab'a-tUB 

Zen-o-cli'dei 

Zu'ar.  a 

Trin'a-cris 

Tych'i-ua 

Uz'zen  She'rah, 

Yer-e-ti'ni 

Yit'ri-cuB 

ZabOMa.*. 

Zen-o-do'roB 

2Siipli  («  aa  la 

Tri-na'Mu 

lydeua 

a. 

Ye-re'tum 

Yi-tru'vl-iia 

Zabl>ud,  a 

Ze-nod'o-ioa 

*»»«/%«. 

Trin-o-ban'tes 

Ty^l'det 

Uz'zi,  a 

Yer-gaa-i-laa'- 

Yit'u-la 

Zab-de'ua^a 

Ze-noph'a-nei 

Zur(ttaBiii^W)^ 

Tri-oc'a-la 

Ty-o'nia 

Uz.zi'a,  a. 
Uzzi'ah.  a. 

nua 

Yo-co'ni-u 

Zab'di.a. 

Zen-o-po-«i'don 
Ze-nou'e-mia 

a 

Tri'o-dU8 

l^^-molua 

Yer-gU'luB 

Yo-con'ti-a 

Zab-di-ce'iie 

Za-ri'el.  a. 

Tri-o'nes 

Tym-pa'nl-a 

Uzzi'el,  a. 

Yer-gin'i-ua 

Yoc'u-la 

Zab'di-el,  a. 

Zeph-a-nfah,  a 

Za  ri-Bhad  dai.a. 

Trio-paBorTrr- 

Tym-phs'i 
Tyn'da-rena 

Yer'gi-uin 

Yog'e-suB 

Za'bud,  a. 

Zepbath^a 

Za'aim^a 

-.9P"     « 

Ver-gob're-tua 

Yo-la'na 

Za-baloD,  a 

Zeph'a-tha,  a 
Ze^hi^a. 

Zy-gan'Ua 
ZygVaa 

Tri-o-pels 

Tyn-dar'i-dea 

V. 

Yer-o-man'du-i 

Yo-la'ne 

Zab'u-IoB 

Tri-o-pe'iui 

Tyn'da-ria 

Ye-ro'na 

Yol-ca'ti-UB 

Zac'cai,  a. 

Ze'pho,  a. 

S^^l-? 

Tri'o-pas 

IVn'da-nu 

Ye-ro'nea 

Yore-ffia 

Zac-€hn^aa»a 

Ze'phoii,  a. 

^g'U 

Tri-phlllls 

Tyn'ni-cbua 

VacHMB'l 

Yer-on'l-ca 

Yo-log'e-aea 

Zac-che'nB,  a. 

Zepb'on-ite.a 

Zy-goni'e4a 

Tri-phl'lui 

Ty-pho'eoa 

Va-cu'na 

Yer'ri-ua 

Yo-log'e-aua 

Zac'ohor,  a. 

Ze-phyr'i-iim 
Zeph'y-roB 

2^r^p'o-Ua 
^-grftae 

Triphyl'U 

Ijr.pho'iiia 

VftHiaT'e-io 

Yer-ru-ci'nl 

Yol'aci-UB 

Zac'cur.  a. 
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MODEEN    GEOGEAPHICAL    NAMES. 


NOTES  ON  THE  SPELLING  AND  PRONUN  ELATION. 


PoREiON  geographical  names  are  spelled  in  EngUsh 
l>ooks  either  m  the  same  manner  as  they  are  spelled 
in  the  language  of  the  country  to  which  they  belone,  or 
phoneticauy  in  accordance  with  the  prevuling  sounds  of 
the  letters  of  the  English  alphabet.  The  firat  method 
can,  of  course,  be  adopted  oidy  for  names  belonging  to 
countries  in  which  the  Roman  alphabet  is  used  wiu  or 
without  diacritic  marks.  In  the  f oUowing  notes  on  the 
pronunciation  of  foreign  names  the  sounds  indicated  as 
those  corresponding  to  the  letters  of  foreign  alphabets 
joe  explained,  where  necessary,  by  the  key-line  at  the 
foot  of  the  page. 

In  that  key-line  it  will  be  seen  that  six  signs  are  used 
-to  represent  un-English  sounds.  These  must  be  learned 
by  tne  ear  from  wose  who  are  able  to  render  them 
jioourately,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  French 
sound  heard  long  in  vHe  and  short  in  bUt  is  like  the  sound 
of  u  in  the  Scotch  word  abxtne;  that  that  heard  long  in 
itUk  and  short  in  neuf  has  some  resemblance  to  the  sound 
of  e  in  her;  that  the  sound  represented  by  A  (as  in  the 
French  on)  is  produced  by  emitting  voice  through  the 
mouth  and  nose  at  the  same  time,  and  is  accordingly 
not  a  pure  nasal  (like  the  English  ng  in  ting)  but  a  semi- 
nasal;  and  that  the  ck  in  the  German  nacht  is  a  strong^T 
aspirated  guttural  like  ch  in  the  Scotch  word  lock, 
Strictly  sroaking  two  sounds  are  represented  in  Ger- 
man by  C&,  or  by  g,  which  is  sometimes  its  equivalents 
After  the  vowels  a,  o,  u  it  is  a  guttural  as  in  the  Scotch 
Joekf  but  after  the  other  vowels  and  after  consonants  it  id 
produced  by  the  emission  of  breath  between  the  point 
•of  the  tongue  and  the  fore-part  of  the  palate. 

Even  with  these  siffns  for  un-English  sounds  it  most 
be  remembered  that  the  sound  indicated  for  the  letten  of 
foreign  alphabets  is  very  often  only  an  approximation  to 
the  true  pronunciation,  as  foreign  languages  have  a  great 
many  shades  of  sound  which  can  be  acquired  only  by 
those  who  have  familiarized  themselves  with  these  lan- 
guages as  they  are  actually  spoken  by  the  people,  and 
which,  besides,  no  Englisnman  would  ever  wink  of 
trying  to  reproduce  in  pronouncing  foreign  names  while 
reading  or  speaking  English.  It  will  be  observed  that, 
4iB  the  key  shows,  y  is  always  used  with  its  consonantal 
or  semi-vowel  sound  as  in  yu.  Thus  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  Hungarian  gy  has  the  sound  of  dy^  it  is  to  be 
imderstood  that  at  the  end  of  a  word  that  combination 
•does  not  form  a  separate  syUable,  but  goes  to  form  one 
syllable  with  the  preceding  letters.  The  Hungarian 
prefix  Nagyt  for  example,  is  pronounced  in  one  syllable 
Nody,  the  d  being  followed  by  the  consonant  y  with  an 
effect  closely  resembling  that  of  a  very  soft  M. 

A.  Some  rvlufor  the  prontutcialion  of  languagtt  uting 
the  Roman  cUphalei, 

VOWELB  AND  VOWKL  DIGRAPHS. 

a  ii  usually  sounded  ii,  but  sometimes  long  sometimes 
short.     In  Hungarian  it  is  sometimes  like  o  in  not. 

h  in  Swedish  is  sounded  0. 

ii  or  ae  is  usually  sounded  like  a  or  e,  in  Flemish  (and 
old  Dutch)  like  a. 

^  in  Pd^h  is  sounded  like  the  French  on, 

aa  in  Danish  is  sounded  as  0,  in  Dutch  as  a. 

ai  and  ay  usually  have  each  of  the  vowels  sounded, 
the  sound  cif  a  being  rapidly  f <Jlowed  by  that  of  S.    In 


German  they  are  sounded  like  i  in  piney  in  Fr^ich 
mostlv  like  S. 

fto  m  Portuguese  is  sounded  as  oun. 

an  is  usually  pronounced  either  with  the  sounds  of 
the  vowels  separately,  or  as  a  diphthong  like  ou.  In 
French  it  is  pronounced  like  o  in  note, 

e  is  usuaUy  sounded  like  &  or  e  in  met.  In  Spanish 
it  always  has  the  latter  sound.  Very  often  it  has  an 
obscure  sound  as  in  the  English  golden.  In  Frmch  it 
is  often  mute. 

•  in  Polish  is  sounded  like  the  French  ain  (a&). 

e  in  Bohemian  and  Servian  is  sounded  as  ye  or  yS. 

ean  in  French  has  the  sound  of  o  in  note, 

m  and  ey,  like  ai  and  ay,  usually  have  each  of  the 
vowels  sounded  separately,  the  sound  of  S  beine  rapidly 
followed  by  that  of  6.  In  Dutch  and  German  they  have 
the  sound  of  L  In  French  they  are  pronounced  like  S  or  e. 

eu  is  sounded  in  Dutch  as  in  French,  in  G^erman  like 
oi,  in  other  languages  with  the  sounds  of  the  vowels 
separately. 

i  is  usually  sounded  like  S,  or,  when  short,  often  like  L 

ie  in  Dutch,  German,  and  I>Vench  is  sounded  like  6 
exo^  where  the  letters  belong  to  two  syllables. 

ij  in  Dutch  has  a  sound  like  that  of  i  in  pine,  but 
more  open,  that  is,  with  less  of  the  S-sonnd  at  the  close. 

o  is  usually  sounded  like  0  or  o,  in  Danish  and  Nor- 
wegian sometimes  like  o. 

o  or  oe  is  sounded  in  German,  Danish,  and  Swedish 
like  eu  in  French. 

«  in  Danish  has  a  sound  similar  to  d,  but  somewhat 
doser. 

6  in  Polish  is  sounded  like  o  in  move. 

oi  is  usually  pronounced  with  the  sounds  of  the 
separate  vowels,  in  French  it  is  like  wa  in  war. 

ou  in  French  has  the  sound  of  5,  in  Dutch  and  Nor- 
wegian that  of  ou. 

u  ii  usually  sounded  as  o  or  u ;  in  French,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  sound  is  peculiar.  In  Danish,  when 
short,  it  IB  sounded  like  6;  m  Dutch,  when  short  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  consonant  in  the  same  syllable,  like  u;  when 
long,  like  t ;  in  Welsh,  without  an  accent  mark,  like  L 

tt  or  ue  in  German  is  sounded  like  ti  or  tt. 

a  in  Welsh  is  sounded  like  6. 

ui  in  Dutch  is  pronounced  like  oi  in  oil, 

y  is  usually  sounded  like  S ;  in  Danish,  Swedish,  and 
Polish  like  the  French  «.  In  old  Dutch  it  is  used 
where  the  digraf^  ij  is  used  in  modem  orthography. 
In  Welsh,  without  an  accent  mark,  it  has  the  sound  of  u, 
except  at  the  end  of  a  word  when  it  sounds  like  L 

^  in  Welsh  has  the  sound  of  e  in  me  (like  the  Welsh  d). 

Ck)NSONANTB  AND  CONSONANTAL  DIGRAPHS. 

Most  of  the  consonants  have  the  same  sound  in  the 
languages  of  the  European  continent  using  the  Roman 
alphabet  as  they  have  in  English,  but  the  following 
peculiarities  are  to  be  noted: — 

b  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  often  sounded  in  German 
like  p.  In  Spanish  it  is  pronounced  with  very  feeble 
contact  of  the  lips  so  as  to  be  softened  almost  to  a 
v-sound. 

c  before  another  consonant  and  before  the  vowels  a, 
o,  u  is  usually  sounded  like  k;  in  French,  Danish,  Swed- 
ish, and  Portuguese  it  is  sounded  in  other  situations  like 
s,  in  Italian  like  ch  in  chain,  in  Spanish  like  th  in  thin, 


Hie.  fHr,  fst,  i$lXL;       mS,  met.  h^r,  ffold«n;       p!ne.  pin;       ndte,  not.  mdre;       tub,  bull:       oil.  pound;       ch.  cAain;       g,  go; 
S»Joh;       y,  yes;       TH,  e^eu;  tb,  (Ain;       zh,  azure.  French,  vQe,  bOt;       bleb,  netif ;       fi,  on.  Qerman,  6b,  naeAt 
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in  German  like  ts.  In  Italian  where  another  vowel 
foUowB  ci  (as  well  as  gi  or  sci)  the  i  ia  not  sounded. 
In  Spanish  America  c  is  usually  pronounced  as  s  in  those 
cases  in  which  in  Spain  it  is  pronounced  th.  In  Bo- 
hemian and  Polish  it  is  always  sounded  like  ts,  and  in 
Welsh  always  like  k. 

9  is  used  in  French  and  Portuguese  to  indicate  the 
■-sound  of  o  before  the  vowels  a,  o,  and  u. 

ch  in  Dutch,  Polish,  and  Bohemian,  as  well  as  in 
German,  has  the  sound  of  6h;  in  Italian  it  has  the 
sound  of  k ;  in  French  (except  in  some  words  derived 
from  the  Greek,  in  which  it  is  sounded  like  k)  that  of  sh. 

cs  in  Hunntrian  has  the  sound  of  ch  in  chain, 

cz  in  Polish  has  the  sound  of  ch  in  chain,  in  Hungarian 
that  of  ts. 

d  at  the  end  of  a  word  in  German  and  Dutch  is  often 
sounded  like  t.  In  Spanish  and  Danish  between  two 
vowels,  and  after  a  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  word,  it  is 
softened  to  the  sound  of  th,  and  in  the  latter  language 
the  same  sound  is  given  to  it  even  when  doubled. 
Strictly  speaking  the  Spanish  d  is  a  dental  d,  being 
sounded  by  placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  close  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  upper  front  teeth.  At  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence  and  when  the  d  is  preceded  by  another 
consonant,  whether  in  the  same  word  or  another,  the 
tongue  is  more  firmlv  pressed  against  the  teeth  and  a 
sound  like  that  of  the  English  d  is  produced,  but  in 
other  cases  the  contact  is  so  slight  as  to  produce  a  sound 
almost  exactly  like  that  of  th.  At  the  end  of  words 
even  this  sound  is  abnost  inaudible.  When  d  comes 
after  1,  n,  r  in  Danish  it  is  not  sounded  at  all,  and  it  is 
still  more  frequently  silent  in  the  Norwegian  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  language. 

dd  in  Welsh  has  the  sound  of  th. 

di  in  Polish  is  sounded  like  dzy. 

g  before  a  consonant  and  before  the  vowels  a,  o,  and 
u  mostly  has  the  sound  of  g  in  go;  and  it  has  the  same 
sound  before  other  vowels  also  in  German  and  Danish, 
and  in  all  situations  in  Polish  and  Welsh.  After  a  vowel 
it  frequently  has  in  German  and  Danish  a  guttural  soimd, 
and  in  the  Norwegian  pronunciation  of  the  latter  lan- 
guage it  is  often  silent  in  that  situation.  In  Dutch  it  is 
always  a  deep  guttural,  except  in  the  combinations  gh 
and  ng,  the  former  of  which  is  pronounced  like  g  in 
go,  the  latter  like  ng  in  iing.  In  French,  Portuguese, 
Spanish,  and  Swedish  it  has  the  sound  of  the  j  of  the 
same  languages  in  all  situations  in  which  it  has  not  the 
sound  of  g  in  go,  and  in  Italian  it  is  then  sounded  like 
our  j.     (See  above  under  c.) 

gh  in  Italian  and  Dutch  has  the  sound  of  g  in  ^. 

gl  in  Italian  has  the  sound  of  Iv. 

gn  in  French  and  Italian  has  the  sound  of  ny. 

|ru  in  French  always,  and  in  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
before  e  and  i,  has  the  sound  of  g  in  ^. 

gy  in  Hungarian  has  the  sound  of  dy  or  dzh. 

h  in  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  is 
sflent  or  scarcely  audible.  In  Spanish  it  is  hcArd  as  a 
slight  aspiration  before  the  combination  ue.  In  Danish 
it  is  not  sounded  before  j  and  v. 

j  in  most  languages  has  the  sound  of  y,  in  French 
and  Portuguese  that  of  zh,  in  Spanish  that  of  ch.  In 
Danish  the  sound  of  the  Danish  j  (that  is,  the  sound  of 
the  consonant  y)  is  always  interpolated  after  the  conson- 
ants k  and  g  before  the  vowels  ae,  d,  fi^  y,  and  L  In  Hunga- 
rian at  the  end  of  a  syllable  j  has  the  sound  of  e  in  me. 

k  in  Norwegian  before  e,  i,  j,  y,  and  the  modifications 
of  a  and  o,  is  sounded  like  ty. 

i*  represents  in  Polish  a  sound  peculiar  to  that  language 
and  Russian.  It  is  produced  by  attempting  to  sound 
an  1  with  the  point  of  the  tongue  directed  finrther  back 
in  the  palate  than  for  the  ordinary  1,  and  With  very  slight 
contact  between  the  tongue  and  palate. 

Ih  in  Portuguese  has  the  sound  of  ly  (ItaL  gl). 

U  in  French  in  formal  speech  has  the  sound  of  ly,  but 
colloquially  is  generally  sounded  like  the  consonant  y 
without  any  1-sound.  In  Spain  it  always  has  the  former 
sound,  but  in  Mexico  the  latter  is  often  substituted.  In 
Welsh  it  has  a  peculiar  sound,  which  is  approximately 
« rendered  when  one  attempts  to  pronounce  tl  at  the 
beginning  of  a  syllable. 


m  in  French  and  Portuguese  often  has  the  sound  of  n. 

n.    See  preliminary  remarks. 

fi  in  Spanish         \ 

t  in  Polish  f  all  have  the  sound  of  ny  (FroDch 

fi  in  Bohemian     t  and  Italian  gn). 

nh  in  Portuguese  ) 

qu  in  French  always,  and  in  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
before  e  and  i,  is  sounded  like  k. 

r  is  almost  always  more  strongly  trilled  than  In' 
English. 

L'^o^h*"!   are  both  sounded  like  ixh. 

s  in  German  is  usually  pronoimced  soft,  like  English 
z,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  where  a  vowel  follows;  In 
Himgarian  it  is  sounded  as  sh. 

i  in  Polish  has  the  sound  of  sy. 

sc  in  Italian  before  e  and  i  has  the  sound  of  sh.  (See 
above  under  c.) 

Bch  in  German  has  the  sound  of  sh,  but  in  Dutch  and 
Italian  has  that  of  s  followed  by  the  respective  sounds 
of  ch,  in  Dutch  accordingly  it  is  equivalent  to  sch,  In 
Italian  to  sk. 

sk  before  e,  i,  j,  y,  and  the  modifications  of  a  and  0  la 
sounded  in  Norwegian  like  sh. 

st j  in  Swedish  ^en  followed  by  a  vowel  has  the  sound 
of  sh. 

sz  in  Hungarian  is  sounded  like  s. 

t  in  Spanish  is  dental  like  the  Spanish  d. 

th  in  Welsh  is  sounded  like  th  in  thin,  In  all  other 
European  languages  using  the  Roman  alphabet  like  the 
simple  t. 

tj  in  Swedish  when  followed  by  a  vowel  has  the  sound 
of  ch  in  chain. 

ts  in  Hungarian  Is  sounded  like  oh  In  chain. 

w  in  German  and  Dutch  has  a  sound  closely  resemb- 
ling that  of  V  produced  by  bringing  the  lips  feebly  Int6 
contact,  not  by  placing  the  upper  teeth  agamst  the  lower 
lip.     In  Welsh  it  has  the  sound  of  1:)  or  d 

X  in  Portuguese  has  the  sound  of  sh ;  in  old  Spanish 
spelling  it  is  used  where  j  is  now  used  to  represent  the 
sound  of  ch. 

y  is  usually  a  vowel,  but  in  Spanish  It  has  also  a 
consonantal  sound  like  the  English  y,  and  the  same 
sound  is  heard  in  Hungarian  after  d,  g,  1,  n,  and  t^ 

z  in  German  and  Swedish  has  the  sound  of  ts,  in  Italian 
sometimes  that  of  dz  sometimes  that  of  ts,  in  Spanish 
that  of  th  in  thin.  In  Spanish  America  this  th-soond 
visually  gives  place,  like  the  th-sound  of  c,  to  that  of  s  In 
iing. 

i  in  Polish  has  the  sound  of  zy. 

i  in  Polish  1     ' 

z  in  Bohemian  and  Servian  >  all  have  the  sound  of  zh. 

zs  in  Hungarian  ) 

B.  Hinti  on  the  prcnunciation  qf  geographical  namet 
belonging  to  languages  not  tuing  the  Boman  alphabet. 

The  general  rule  r^^ardlng  the  spelling  of  such  names 
is  to  spell  them  in  English  phonetically  in  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  sounds  of  the  letters  of  the  English 
alphabet.  In  such  phonetic  spellings,  however,  the 
vowels  usually  receive  their  continental  sounds  (as  in  fiar, 
vein,  pique,  ruU).  In  Indian  and  some  other  Asiatic 
names  and  in  Arabic  names  a  u  often  used  also  to  repre- 
sent the  sound  of  the  English  u  in  but.  The  vowel 
digraph  al  usually  represents  the  sound  of  y  in  fy,  but 
sometimes  (as  in  all  Greek  names)  that  of  a  in  fate;  ei, 
most  commonly  that  of  a  in  fate,  but  sometimes  that  of 
y  in/^;  au  for  the  most  part  sounds  as  ow  in  now,  but 
m  some  cases  as  a  in  fcuL  In  the  spelling  of  Indian 
names  this  last  digraph  Is  often  used  where  £  Is  now 
mostly  used,  the  sound  intended  being  that  of  a  in  far,  or 
perhaps  one  somewhat  broader.  The  consonants  j,  w,  y, 
z  have  as  a  rule  their  characteristic  English  sounds,  as 
in  jet,  yet,  well,  zeal;  g  usually  has  its  hard  sound  as  in 
get.  Ch  usually  represents  the  sound  which  it  has  in 
chain;  gh  sometimes  that  of  a  veiy  rough  aspirate, 
sometimes  a  sotmd  like  that  of  the  Northumberland  or 
Berwickshire  burr,  sometimes,  before  e  or  I,  merely  the 


F&te,  fir,  fat,  fftll;       md,  met,  h«r,  gold«n;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  mtfve;       tub,  boll;       oil,  pound;       ch,  dUin;       g,  fo: 
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hard  sound  of  g;  kh  is  the  combination  most  frequently 
used  to  represent  the  sound  of  6h;  and  th  usually  stanos 
for  the  sound  which  it  has  in  thin,  sometimes  for  that 
which  it  has  in  then. 

In  the  spelling  of  geographical  names  belonging  to 
languages  which  do  not  use  the  Boman  alphabet  (as 
also  of  those  which  were  first  put  in  writing  by  Euro- 
peans) numerous  variations  are  found  from  different 
causes,  and  it  will  throw  some  light  on  the  pronimciation 
to  note  what  the  principal  causes  of  these  variations  are. 

1.  Very  often  the  variation  is  due  to  the  irregularity 
in  the  use  of  our  own  alphabet,  which  leads  one  person 
to  represent  the  same  sound  phonetically  in  one  way, 
another  in  another.  From  this  cause  s  and  z  are  fro- 
quently  interchanged,  as  in  Kasan,  Kazan;  so  also  are 
oo,  ou,  and  u,  where  the  sound  of  u  in  bull  or  in  rule  is 
intended,  as  in  Moorzook,  Mourzouk,  Murzuk,  Slc.;  and 
so  also  are  i  and  y,  as  in  Ustyansk,  Ustiansk;  Kras- 
noyarsk, Krasnoiaisk.  Hence  likewise  those  names 
which  are  spelled  with  a  to  represent  the  sound  of  u  in 
but,  are  also  frequently  found  spelled  with  u,  as  in 
Panjab,  Punjab. 

2.  Sometimes  the  variation  is  due  to  the  obscurity  of 
the  sounds  themselves,  as  where  a  vowel  sound  is  so 
short  that  its  exact  quality  can  hardly  be  determined, 
as  in  Bedouin,  Bedawin;  or  where  a  short  vowel  sound 
seems  to  one  ear  to  make  a  separate  syllable,  while  to 
another  ear  no  such  syUable  seems  to  be  heard,  as  in 
Bassora,  Basra;  Wargela,  Wargla. 

8.  In  other  cases  the  variation  is  due  to  the  adoption 
in  English  of  a  continental  mode  of  spelling,  as  where 
dj  is  adopted  from  the  French  for  j,  as  in  Djebel  for 
Jebel,  or  tch  from  the  same  language  f or  ch,  as  in 
Nertchinsk  for  Nerchinsk,  Kamtchatka  (the  common 
spelling)  for  Kamchatka,  or  j  from  the  practice  of  most 
continental  nations  for  y,  as  in  Jakutsk  for  Yakutsk. 

When  the  variation  in  spelling  is  due  to  any  of  these 
causes,  a  comparison  of  the  different  forms  of  the  name 
will  often  serve  as  a  good  indication  of  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation, where  any  one  of  them  might  leave  it 
doubtful;  for  the  correct  pronunciation  must  be  more 
or  less  consistent  with  all  the  different  forms.  Thus 
when  Bassora  is  abo  found  spelled  Basra  it  is  clear  that 
the  correct  pronunciation  cannot  be  Basso'ra,  and  when 
Bedouin  is  found  spelled  also  Bedawin,  Bedaween,  kc, 
it  shows  that  the  accents  lie  on  the  first  and  third  syl- 
lables, and  that  the  i  in  Bedouin  is  pronounced  as  e  in  me, 

4.  Other  variations  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sounds 
to  be  represented  have  no  signs  for  them  in  the  Boman 
alj^bet  or  any  of  its  commonly  used  digraphs,  so  that 
different  signs  are  adopted  to  represent  them  approxi- 
mately in  accordance  with  the  conceptions  of  different 
persons.  One  of  the  chief  instances  of  this  sort  is  a 
sound  existing  in  Arabic  and  Hindu  resembling  the 
Northumbrian  burr.  Usually  this  sound  is  represented 
by  ffh,  but  in  the  case  of  many  Arabic  names  in  North 
Africa  it  is  often  represented  by  rh  or  r.  Thus  Gha- 
dames  is  often  spelled  Rhadames,  the  tribe  of  the  Songhay 
often  Sonrhay. 

5.  In  other  cases  the  variation  is  accounted  for  by 
differences  of  dialect,  or  different  pronunciations  of  the 
same  dialect  in  different  parts  of  the  country  or  region 
in  which  a  particular  language  is  spoken.  In  this  way 
arise  many  of  the  varieties  of  spelling  in  Chinese,  Indian, 
and  Arabic  names.  In  the  last  one  of  the  most  notable 
dialectical  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  is  in  the  case 
of  the  Arab  character  usually  sounded  as  j,  but  in  some 
parts,  as  in  Egypt,  as  g  in  f/et.  For  this  reason  the 
Arabic  Jebel  (mountain)  is  usually  spelled  in  Egyptian 
names  Gebel,  in  which  g  is  intended  to  have  its  hard  and 
not  its  soft  sound. 

6.  Another  cause  of  variation  is  the  fact  that  the  strict 
rule  of  phonetic  spelling  is  sometimes  departed  from, 
and  the  English  form  of  a  name  is  partly  accommodated 
to  the  spelling  of  the  language  to  which  it  belongs,  the 
same  letter  in  that  language  being  always  represented 
by  the  same  in  English,  even  though  the  pronunciation 
may  vary  in  the  original  language.  This  is  frequent  in 
Bussian  names,  in  which  the  sounds  of  v  and  f,  those  of 
a  and  o,  &c.,  are  often  represented  by  the  same  letter. 


and  in  which  the  Bussian  character  representing  the 
sound  of  a  in  fate  or  e  in  met  sometimes  stands  for  the 
same  sound  preceded  by  that  of  the  consonant  y.  In 
this  way  are  explained  such  variations  as  Kief,  Kiev; 
Semipofatinsk,  Semipalatinsk ;  Semiryechenak,  Semire* 
ohendc 

7.  Lastly,  the  foreign  spelling  of  a  name  is  sometimes 
adopted  for  native  names  in  regions  out  of  Europe 
belonging  politically  to  European  powers.  Thus  Soura* 
baya  may  sometimes  be  seen  spelled  in  the  Dutch 
fashion,  Soerabaja.  In  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America 
this  is  done  almost  uniformly. 

In  Chinese  the  digraph  ao  represents'  the  sound  of 
a  in  far  gliding  into  that  of  o,  the  whole  sound  closely 
resembling  that  of  ow  in  now;  ei  represents  the  sound 
of  a  in  fate  gliding  into  a  veiy  short  6-sound  (as  in  me); 
in  ia,  ie,  iu  the  sounds  of  a,  e,  u  are  preceded  by  a  very 
short  i-sound,  a  sound  almost  identioJ  with  that  of  the 
consonant  y;  oo  (for  which  u  is  often  used)  usually  repre- 
sents the  sound  of  u  in  bull  or  in  rule,  but  sometimes 
it  represents  a  long  o  gliding  into  a  veiy  short  sound 
like  that  of  u  in  IhUL  When  o  precedes  a  or  ei  it  ia 
sounded  very  short  so  as  to  be  almost  equivalent  to  the 
consonant  w;  hence  we  have  such  spellings  as  Whangho 
(or  Hwangho)  and  Kweichoo  or  Queichoo,  as  well  aa 
Hoangho  and  Koeichoo.  The  initial  ng  is  a  nasal,  aa 
in  the  word  sing  (not  as  iajinffer),  and  this  initial  sound 
is  abo  met  with  in  names  belonging  to  the  other  mono^ 
syllabic  languages  of  Eastern  Aaia,  as  well  aa  in  some 
African  and  New  Zealand  names. 

In  Indian,  Arabic,  and  some  other  names  aspirated 
consonants  occur,  and  are  represented  in  spelling  by  an 
h  following  the  consonant,  as  in  Bh^tgalpur.  The  proper 
sound  of  uiis  combination  is  accurately  represented  by 
the  letters  composing  it,  but  in  the  English  pronunciation 
of  such  names  this  peculiarity  is  commonly  disregarded. 
•  In  African  words  the  consonant  m  used  as  a  prefix 
has  a  shortened  sound  of  um,  and  in  the  South  African 
colonies  this  prefix  is  so  spelled,  as  in  Umtata,  Umzila, 
&c.  By  travellers  in  equatorial  Africa,  however,  the 
simple  m  is  always  used,  as  in  Mpwapwa.  Except  at 
the  end  of  a  word  y  is  always  the  consonant.  Lake 
Nyassa,  for  example,  is  to  be  pronounced  as  two  syllables, 
Nyas'sa,  not  in  three  as  Nl-as'sa. 

For  the  spelling  of  Maori  names  in  New  Zealand 
the  Boman  alphabet  was  introduced  by  the  English  mis- 
sionaries, but  only  fourteen  characters  are  required, 
namdy,  a,  e,  h,  i,  k,  m,  n,  o,  p,  r,  t,  u,  w,  and  the  nasal 
ng.  The  vowels  have  the  continental  sounds,  and  are 
always  sounded  separately,  never  coalescing  into  a  proper 
diphthong. 

In  the  following  list  showing  the  pronunciation  of 
geographical  names  the  only  diacritic  marks  which  are 
used  are  the  acute,  grave,  and  circumflex  accents  ('  ^  ^ ), 
the  modification  mark  ( ** ),  the  cedilla  ( ^),  and  the  tilde 
(*) ;  and  it  will  be  understood  that,  where  the  respdling 
of  a  name  indicates  the  pronunciation  of  a  diacritically 
marked  letter  not  so  marked  in  the  name  as  given  in 
the  list,  that  name  is  spelled  with  a  letter  so  marked  in 
the  language  of  the  country  to  which  it  belongs.  Thus, 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  Swedish  name  Tomea  is  pro* 
nounced  toi^na-O,  it  may  be  inferred,  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  just  given,  that  in  Swedish  that  name  is  spelled 
Tome&.  In  respellin^  names  to  indicate  pronunciation 
the  consonants,  o,  d,f,  h,  j,  k,  l,m,n,  p,  r,  t,  v,  tr,  and  z, 
and  the  digraphs  ng,  nk,  and  $h  alwavs  have  their  usual 
English  sounds,  and  $  always  has  the  hissing  sound  as  in 
iea.   The  key-line  gi  ves  the  explanation  of  the  other  signs. 

Note. — In  consulting  this  list  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  attention  to  the  preceding  notes  indicating 
the  variations  that  may  be  looked  for  in  the  spelling 
of  foreign  names  will  often  be  of  assistance  to  those 
doing  so  in  finding  the  name  they  are  in  search  of,  since 
names  not  f oimd  under  one  spelling  may  be  found  under 
some  other  equivalent  spelling.  Thus  many  names  not 
found  spelled  with  c,  ch,  z,  y,  &c.,  may  be  found  under 
the  spellings  k,  kh,  s,  j,  &c.  respectively ;  Spanish  names 
in  X  may  l^  found  spelled  with  j,  Dutch  names  in  y  may 
be  found  in  ij,  German,  Danish,  and  other  names  in  ae  or 
oe  may  be  found  in  a  (sometimes  e)  or  o;  and  so  forth. 


j>  iob;       y,  yes;       ¥H,  then;  th,  tAin;       sh,  a^ore.  French,  vte,  bOt;       bUii,  netif ;       h,  on. 


Oerman,  6h,  UMcht 
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Aachen,  Vthen  (Ger.) 
Aagernp,  d'g&-rdp  (pea.) 
AaSdrkeby,  d-kerVi-btX  (Deo.) 
Aar,  Up  (Ger.  Swite.)  r. 
Aarsau,  lir'gou  (Switz.) 
AarHuoB,  di'h&i  (Den.) 
Abana,  ab'a-na  (pyrO  ^' 
Abancay.  ft-btoOd  (Peru) 
Abano.  il-b&'nd  (It) 
Abasia,  &-brsyil  (Rus.) 
Abaasabad,  tt-basWb^  CBiu.)/t. 
Abauj,  o-bo'u-d  (Hung.) 
Abbeokuta,  ab-b«dk(/ta (Af.) 
AbbevUIe,  »b-v61'  (Fr.) ;  abWvfl  (0.8.) 
Abbitibbe,  ab-bi-kiba)e  (Can.) 
Abergavenny.  ab^r-ga-Ten'ol  or  ab-^r- 

iJ'nl  (Eng.) 
Abergele,  ab-*r-geTl  (Wales) 
Aberystwith,  ab^r-istfwith  (Wales) 
Abingdon,  ab'ing-don  (Bng.) 
Ab-Istada.  ab-i-sUl'da  (Ai^.) 
AbUs,  il-bie'  (Fr.) 
Abo,  C^b6  (Rus.) 
Abomey,  a-bd^ma  (Al) 
Aboukir.  ft-bOlcdr  (Eg.) 
Abraham,  ftb'rft-hiiin  (Rua.)  ia. 
Abrantes,  tt-briin't&s  (Port.) 
Abrets,  les.  l&z-a-bra'  (Fr.) 
Abrolhos,  arbroryds 
Abnuzo,  H-brdt'tBd  (It.) 
Abydos,  il-bd'doB  (Tor.) 
Abydiis,  a-brdus(£g.) 
Abyssinia,  ab-i-sinl-a  (Al) 
Acadia,  a-k&'di-a  (Can.) 
Acadie,  ll-ktt-d^  (Can.) 
AcaponeU.  tt-k&-p6-n&'til  (Mez.) 
Acapulco.  tt-kA-p8rkd  (Mez.) 
Acarai,  ak-il-r)i'd  (S.  Am.)  mt, 
Acamania,  ft-kilr-n&'n§-ft  (Or.) 
Accurooli,  iUc-k5'm«-l«  (It.) 
Acerenza,  ft-ch&-r&n't8&  (It) 
Ach,  fkth  (Oer.) 

Aoha,  Sierra  de,  sfi-er'rli  de  H'cha  (Hex.) 
Achaia,  a-k&'ya  (Gr.) 
Achaltsik,  kr^hiU'tsac  (Rus.) 
Achata,  tt-ch&'ta  (Arg.  Con.)  mt 
Acheen,  il-ch£n'  (Sumatra) 
AchiU,  ak'U  (Ir.) 
Achray,  a6h-rft'  (Scot)  I 
Aclorok),  dell,  dU  IUchd-r0a6  (It) 
Aci  Reale,  li'ohd  riUli'lA  (It  )* 
Aooncagua,  il-kon*kil'gw&  (Chile) 
Aconquija,  ft-kon-k6'6na  (Arg.  Con.)  mt 
Acqnapendente  ftk-kw)i-p&n<din'ta(It ) 
Acre,  ftliAr  or  ftTcfir  (Syr.) 
Actopan,  iUc-td-pan'  (Hex.) 
AdiOia,  a-diiad-a  (Tur.) 
Adamawa,  ad-a-mft'ira  (Af.) 
Adamello,  ik-dll-m&iad  (ItSmt 
Adamux,  ft-TBtt-mdth'  (Sp.) 
Adana.  tt-di'nii  (As.  ML) 
Adel,  ii'del  (Af.) 
Adelsheim,  K^delz-hlra  (Oer.) 
Aden,  i'd^n;  Arab.  pron.  i'aen  (Ar.) 
Aderbaijan,  Aderbljan,  ad-to-oi-jan' 

(Per.) 
Adige.  &'dd-J&  (It)  r. 
Adirondack,  ad-i-ron'dak  (U.  8.) 
Adour,ft-dOr'(Fr.)r. 
Adria.rdr6-a(It) 
Adrianople,  id-rfi-a-nd^pl  (Tur.) 
Adriatic,  iid-rS-arik  (It) 
Aiffean,  d-JS'an 
Aelberg.  &ll>erg  (Anst) 
AerO.  &Ve1i  (Den.)  isL 
Aerschot.  ftr'skot  (BeL) 
Aerteholme,  ftr'te-hdl-me  (Den.)  ill. 
iBtna,  et'na  (Sic.)  mL 
Afghanistan,  &f-gh{Mi''i-st{|n'  or  af-gan'- 

i8-tlin(Aa) 
Aflum-kara-hissar,il-f>0m1clk-rt-his-ailz' 

Agades,  ik-gtt'd§z  (Al.) 
Agadir,  H-gtt'ddr  (Mar.) 
Agbosome,  ag-bo-sO'me  (Af.) 
Agde,  agd  (Fr.) 
Agen,ii-zhah'(Fr.) 
Agers.  Wgbn  (Den.)  i»L 
AgerskoT,  ll-g^r-skov'  (Den.) 
Aggebye,  ilg-ge-bQ'  (Den.) 
Aggersoe,  ag^r-seli  (Den.)  id. 
A^ioourt,  ii-zhah-kOr'  (Fr.) 
Aglie,iiay&(It) 


Agoaa  de  Moilra,  Ik'gMB  de  md-^'ra 

(Port) 
Agnaio,  l^wli'fihd  (Mez.) 
Agualulco,  A-gwIi-lOl'kd  (Mez.) 
Agna  Xueva,  a'gwii  nnVvtt  (Mez.) 
Agoascalientes,  &'gwiB-ktt-ld-en''tes 

(Mez.) 
Aguilar,  ll-gS-lilr'  (Sp.) 
Agulhas,  ft-gdlyiis  (Al)  e. 
Agysoo,  A-gw'tQ  (Ru&)/C 
Ahmedabad.  fth^med-ttrbiid''  (In<i) 
Ahmednuggur.  lUi-med-nu£^g6r  (Ind.) 
Ahrensbdk,  fth'rens-betik  (tier.) 
Aiasoluk,  r'a-so-luk' (As.  Mi) 
Aibling,  lOrtdng  (Oer.) 
Aichach,  i'6ha6b  (Oer.) 
Aidin,i-d6n'(A8.Mi.) 
Algle.  rgl  (Switz.  Fr.) 
Aigues-mortes,  ig-mort^  (Rr.) 
Ain,ah(Fr.)de^. 

Air,  ir^Jt 

Aisne,  iaJFr.)  dep. 

Aiz,&ks(Fr.) 

Aiz  la  Chapelle.  &ks  Vk  shlUpeT  (G«r.) 

AJaccio,  ll-yttch'6  (It) 

Ajmeer  or  AJmir,  aj-mSr'  (Ind.) 

Akabah,  li-kii-b^'  (Ar.) 

Akbarrabad.  ak'bar-rtt-bad''  (Ind.) 

Akermann,  ft'ker-m&n  (Rus.) 

Akesh,  ftlceah  (Rus.) 

Akhal,ft-dhai'(As.) 

Akhalzikh,  ft-dMl'ts^h  (Rus.) 

Akhdar,  ftdh-dai'  (Ar.) 

Akhissar,  lUc-his-sftr'  (As.  Tur.) 

Akhtirka,  il6h-tgr1dl  $ua.) 

Akreyri.  ak-r!'rd  (Iceld.) 

Aktatchi,  Ikk-tftt'ch6  (Rus.) 

Alabama,  al-a-b&'majTJ.  S.) 

Alachua,  a-lach'^-a  (U.  S.) 

Alacranes,  ft-lft-krft'nes  (Mez.)  Ul 

Alaghlr,  al-a-g€i^  (As.  Tur.)  r. 

Alagoas,  tt-HL-gdlls  (Braz.) 

Alagon,  tt-UUc^n'  ^p.) 

Alaguela.  iU-Ul-giail  (Cent.  Am.) 

Alafo,il-l&'(FrJ 

Alalo.  tt-Uad  (Rus.) 

Alameda,  tt-ltt-me'THli  (Sp.) 

Alamillo,  li-UUmSnyd  (Sp.) 

Alamomocho,  &-lft-m&-mo'chd  (Mez.) 

Alamora.  Il-ltt-m6'rtk  (Sp.) 

Aland,  ft'liind;  Swed.pron.  dlindCRos.) 

iiL 
Alaahehr,  al.a-sh&hr'(As.  ML) 
Alaska,  a-lilsica  (N.  Am.) 
Alasiio,  tt-liiTsS^  (It) 
Alatamaha.  arla-ta-ma-hft'  (U.  8.) 
Alara,  H-Wvii  (Sp.) 
Albacete,  lU-bii-the'te  (Sp.) 
Alban,&l-bofi'(Fr.) 
Albania,  al-b&'ni-a  (Tor.) 
Albano,  iU-ba'ndjlt) 
Albans,  ^l)anz  (Eng.) 
Albarracin.  al-b)ir-rtt'thSn  (Sp.) 
Albatana,  ttl-ba-tA'na  ^p.) 
Albatera,  lU-btt-te'rft  (Sp.) 
Albegna.  &l-ba'ny&  (It)  r. 
Albemarle,  all>e-m*rl  (Bng.);  al-be- 

mllrr(U.S.) 
Albenga.  iU-b&n'gft  (It) 
Albercbe,  ttl-bercha  (Sp.)  r. 


(Sp.) 


& 


Alberea,  lU-be-re'tt  (Sp.) 

Albergaria,  iil-ber-gil^Tf4k 

Alberoni,  iU-be-rO'ne  (It) 

Albert,  IU-bar'(Fr.) 

Albertas,  ttl-b4i'tiU  (Fr. 

Albidona,  iU-bd-dd'n&  ^ 

Albinona,  U-bS-nd'nli 

Albuera. iU-bne^ (Sp.)  ' 

Albula,  &ll>u-la  (Switz.)  r. 

Albuquerque.  &l-bu-ker1c&  (Mez.  8p.) 

Albury,  alWri  (N.  S.  W.) 

Alcala,  ai-kii-ia'(Sp.) 

Alcala  de  Henares,  ai-k&-lA'  de  e-nlU'ret 

Alcafiiz,  iU-ka-nygth'(Sp.) 

Alcantara.  ttl-kftn'Ul-ri  (Sp.) 

Alcantarilla,  ill-kttn-Ui-reiayll  (Sp.) 

Alcaraz,  alkA^rath'(8p.) 

Alcazar  de  San  Juan,  takii-thiki'  de  siUi 

6h5-ttn'(Sp.) 
Alcino,  ttl-ch^nd  (It)  mt. 
Aldra,  lU-thd'ra  (Sp.) 
Alcoba^  aikd-bft'sa (Port) 
Alcolea,  ftlkd-leU  (Sp.) 


Alcoy,  JU-ko'e  (Sp.) 

Alcudia,  ftl-kb'THfr-li  (Sp.) 

Aldea  Oallesa,  ftl-deli  gi-lye'gft  (^.) 

Aldemey,  ftTddr-ni  (Eng.)  id. 

Alei.  }^W6  (Sib.) 

Alemtejo,  ttpleh.t&'zbO  (Port) 

Alencon,  li-lafi-s6h'(Fr.) 

Alepho,ll-la'fd(Ras.) 

Aleppo,  JHep'po  (Tur.) 

Aleria,  H-la-rd'a  (Cors.) 

Alessandria,  tt-les-Biu/dr6-«  (It) 

Alet,  4-14'  (Fr.) 

Aleutian,  al-yb'ti-an  (N.  AmJ  i»L 

Alezandria.  a-Iegz-an'dri-a  (Eg.) 

Alfaques,  ttl-la'kes  (Sp.) 

Alfldena.  ai-fd-d&'ntt  ^t) 

Algarinejo.  ttl-ga-r6-ne^6h6  (Sp.) 

Algarve,  M'pkPvh  (Port) 

Algeciras.  )U-«he-th£^rils  (Sp.) 

Algeria,  al.j§'ri-a(Al) 

Alghero.  lU-g&'rO  (It) 

Algiers,  al-jlrz'(Af.) 

Algoa  Bay,  al-g^a  b&  (Al) 

Algonquin,  lU-gon1nrin  (Can.) 

Alhama,  lU-li'mft  (Sp.) 

Alhucemas.  al-n-the'mas  (Mar.) 

Alibunar,  &-16-b<>-nllr'  (Aust) 

Alicante,  ttplfi-kttn'te  (Sp.) 

Alicata,ll-16-kii'tliat-) 
Alicudi,  ll-l^kO'dd  (It)  id. 
Alife,tt-16'f&(It) 
Alighur,  H-ld-ghur'  (Ind.) 
AU-Muajid,  ft-16-mus.Jdd^  (Af^.) 
Al  Jezireh,  al  je-z£'re  (As.  Tnr.) 
Aljezur,  iU-6he-thdr'  (Sp.) 
Allahabad,  alOahH-bkd'' (Ind.) 
Alleghany,  al-le-giU  (U.  8.) 
Allier,  iU-16-&'(F^.) 
Alloa,  alld-a  (Scot) 
Almachik,  lU'mlUdidk  (Rus.) 
Almaden,  ftl-mft^rnen  (Sp.) 
Almagro.  lU-ma'nnft  (Sp.) 
AlmalL  ai-mik-ld^urj 
Almeida,  iU-m&'d-da  (Port) 
Almenara,  ftl-me-ntt'rll  (Sp.) 
Almendolara,  {U-men-do-U'rH  (It) 
Almeria.  il-me-r^'a  (Sp.) 
Almerode,  iU-ni&-rd'de  (Oer.) 
Almuflecar,  ftl-mO-nye-ULi'  (Sp.) 
Alnmouth,  ftl'muth  (Eng.) 
Alnwick,  an'ik(Sns^ 
Alora,  lirWrik  (Sp.) 
Alost,  4-lflsf  (Bel.) 
Alpes.  alp  (Fr.) 
Alphen.  men  (Neth.) 
Alpujarras.  ftl-p<HMr'ris  (Bpi  Mez.) 
Alsace,  lU-sto'  (Ger.) 
Alsbjerg,  ia8l>yexg  (Den.) 
Alstahoug.  m-slft-boug'(iror.) 
Altai,  al-ti'  (As.)  mte. 
Altamaha,  al-ta-ma-h»' (U.  8.) 
Altamura,  IU-tiL-mO'r&  (It) 
AltenUrchen.  iaten-k6r-«hai  (0«r.) 
Altkiroh,  ilt-kdrdi'  (Ger.) 
Altona,  iU't6-na  (Ger.) 
Altona.  ai-td'na  CTur.) 
Altrinc^iam.  ftl'trlng-am  (Eng.) 
Aluta,  Mtf'tli  CRonm.)r. 
AlTarado.  il-rft-r&YHd  (Max.) 
Alvito,  iU-vd'td  (Sp.) 
Alyth,  &lith  (Scotr 
Amager,  ft'mi-ger  (Den.)  id. 
Amai;  VmMX  (Swe.) 
Amarapura,  »-m&-riUp6^  (Bar.) 
Amasia,  il-m4's6-a  (Tur.) 
Amaz<m,  am'a-zon  (8.  Am.) 
Amaionas,  am-A-zo^oas  (nrax.);  am4 

sd'nas(8pan.  Am.) 
Ambato,  am-M'td(Ecuad.) 
Amban.  im'bou  (Ffjl)  ict 
Ambert  ofibir'(Fr.) 
Ambletense,  oft-bl-t^hx'  (9t.) 
Amboina, am-boi'naOEaat  Arch.)  id. 
Amboise,  oh-bwfts'  (Fr.) 
Amboy,  amHioi  (17.  8.) 
Ameland.  li'me-lini  OHvOl)  id. 
Amersfoort  rnien40rt  (S«tii.> 
Amhara,  Ara-h&'r&  Ulw) 
Amherst,  am'Arat 
Amiois,  ft-mMH' 
Amirante, 
Amite,  amdrro; 
Amlwch.  amtBki 


Fite,  fttr,  fat.  f|»ll;      m£,  met,  hdr,  gold^i;      pine,  pin;      note,  not  mtnre;      tab,  bvH;      oi]«  poood; 


».- 


Amoor,  k-rajc   JLi    •  « 
Amoy,  h-m-':    ■  "l:ui 
Amposta,  mn-j*  "^  u   -« 
Amritsar.  wn-r  t  «u:    -* . 
Amur,  k-mor  (A«>    •  h 
Anadolia.  ii-n»-i  %^i  "  _ 
Anagada  dc  Ftjetx  »-ia-^ 

ni  (Mex.) 
Anaboac.  ji-na-w*t  "fi^a. 
Anam,  ft-nilm'  (  a<l  ^ 
Anaradhapura  or  Ai.«n  -r*-  — v 
rtld-ha-po'ra,  i-L*-r>-  *  i.  i 
Ion) 
Anatolia,  »-na-tJ^^*-x  ii 
Ancachs,  an-ka^h<   Tt-n. 
Ancona,  iin-k6Y.»  Tt 
Andalusia,  ftonla-:    -^-^ 

cla.  ftn-da-lu  tbrr  k  "*<: 
Andaman,  an-^ia-t.*^    ~:        ••• 
AndelHngen,  an-'l'Mt^er   *>i*^ti;_ 
Andkhoo,  and-kLo   T  ltl 
Andover,  an'do-Trr  Htc    ^  *^ 
Andreasberg.  ln-d*i«-'«— r  ■•'^ 
Andrews,  St .   sinv  ocCi  ■Ttr^'i- 

an'droz  (So-t ) 
Anejrida.  an-*  .r*  i»  tt  'r^    ^^ 
Angerman.  on^Vr-SLxr  '-t* 
Anjfertnun'l^.  s.-xz-rrs.'Li.  t^  3?a 
Angers,  oft-rhi'  <  Vr  » 
Angillon,  ob-xhcl-hot   cr  *A~i 

(Ft.) 
Anglesey,  an^^el  a§  "P*f  . 
Angola,  an-gt.1a  -  Kt  • 
Angora.  in-ff6'ra  Tcr  ^ 
Angostura,  an-eos-u  r*  Tq 
Angouleme,  ofc-^-j- j.-    T' 
Angoamois.  oL  .?  -rrws    T' 

Angra  Pwjaefiv  iiirr-ija-ti         

Anguilla,  an^  _-..  .*   w   i^t    m. 
Anholtby.  an  Ii !:  '<.  I«:^ 
Anjer.  an'yer  fJar*i 
Anion,  on-zLo  « Fr  t 
Ankobar,  an-ko"^? « A*"!'^ 
Ankova,  an-ku'ra   Mt-tj: 
Annamabo«,  an-nar:  *-••'    */ 
Annapolis,  an -nap  6-lii  Jk   £; 
AJinecy.  an-«e'  'Tr  i 
AnnolK>a,  an  n^S,^  'AI    nt 
Annonay.  an-n-Viii   Tr 
Antakia,  an  take  »  ■  ^tt  » 
Antauanariro,  ab-ia-^-^a^x^-vC 

0!adag) 
AntiJ»es,  oft-teV/Tr  > 
Antigua,  tn-ti^^rx  .ir  la*    ^ 
Antino,  hnteno  Ii ) 
Antioquia,  an-te-ry't*,j  t-.,-  , 
Antisana,  an-ti-«  :^   £  -l^:, 
Antirart  ante  r»-rt   Y  rrvT. 
Antonio.  Pi»rt.  p6n  ax^-u  i*,-i  J^t. 
Antrim,  an'trim  iTr  j 
Antwerp,  Unt'werj-  fB^!r 
Anuradhapura,  at  g-r*.^  i^  «■  i  Ow- 

Ion) 
Aosta,  ii-ds'tjifTt) 
Apaches,  ».pa'che*  rjl-r    v 
Apennines,  ap'e-nrr-r  •  't 
Apenrade,  it-pen  n  :*  ->— - 
Apoquido,  ap-o-ik-eTH'     *•  > 
Appalachians,  ap-pa-ia  ±e  -ss  r*'  s 

Appalachicola,  ap-pa-is-^  *«*'&  -^  - 
Appenzell,  *p-poi-t«:    i^ »  -:; 
Appomattox.  ap-p6-n:iTV4.t  -^  » 

•  Apronague.  4-prr>^a2r  fr  -i^u.    • 
Apure,  i-pi/ra  (3  .\e  i 
Apnrimac.  ft-po're-niai  *   £.il 
Aquafreddo,  i-kwa-fri.  i-;    .- 

Aqulla,  iHnre-la  (It.)  *** 

Arabia,  a-rati-a  (Ax  ) 

Aracan,  il-rft-kan^  (Brrt  Kk: 

Arad,  or'od  (Amt)  ft 

Arafat,  »-r»-fltr  (Ar )  mt 

Aragon,  rrft-gon  (^p  , 

ArafiTona,  Ifc-rii-gd'na  ^It  . 

Aratfuaya.»-r»-gwra'£oa:    •- 
Aral,  rrtil  (Cent  As ; 
Aranjuez,  »-rtln-*h<M-ct   "i^ 
Arapahoe,  a-rap'a-ho  - 1    * 
Ararat,  »'rft-r*t  (Anr^     i.-* 
Araacania,  It-rou-ka  '  *-t     -^ 
Araaco,  it-ronlcd  ((A- .* 
Arboga,  ilr-bd'gA  ^*^»*-/  -^ 
Arbois,  itr-bw||'  (Fr  j 
Arcachon,  ftr-kA-^ho^'  Tr 


-1 


756 
az.) 


) 


kam'- 


im.) 
th.) 


-6  (It) 
U.  S.) 


J      ^      * 


Iff) 

chd(Braz.) 


)ul. 
(It.) 

..kii'pw-a(it) 

•nei.) 

i(It.) 
(It.)  c. 
I'te  (Sp.) 
n'  (Fr.) 

:ng.) 
v(ft) 

p.) 

enex.) 

^  (East  Arch.) 

ya'nytt  (Braz.) 

Kng.) 

'K)         ^. 
.'ts(Aust.) 

sro'uA  (Swe.) 

iiiin  (Swe.) 

.  o'e  (Ger.) 

m&nyoatiat) 

6'ltt  (Aust) 
nous'ti.oltenalsokHr- 

.-li'na  (U.  S.) 
,r-pa'thl-an(Aust)mt 

rii'r»at)  ,„  - 
^ar-tft-6he'nik  (Sp.) 
r-tii'go  (Cent  Am.) 

/.aaa(U.)     ,^..-v 
I  ktt-B&nian'ift(Al.) 

ka-sa-nft're  ((3oL) 

a8-V>€n'  (Fer.) 

.ash'eKIr-)^    .  . 
kash-gJir'  (Tart.) 

aari,  ka«-*»e-ke-a're  (Venez.) 
.uola,  kas-ta-n>^ la  (It.) 

namare  ka8'tal-lii-nm"ra  (It.) 
ellSSXia-Flano.  kas-teHyon-de- 

la-pU'DO  (Sp.) 
.telnau.  kift^tal-na^  (Kr.Jl 
..telnaudary.  ka*-ta  no^A-rfe'  (Fr.) 
.stigUone.  kaste-lyona(It) 

..stile.  k4s.tei;(^5l'.) 
.  jwtlebar,  kas-l-»»ar'  (Ir.) 
(';istlecomer.  ka»-l  ko  m6r(lr.) 
Castleton,  kas'l  U.n  (bug.) 
Castres.  kJi8tr(Fr.)  -*»,. /a„  \ 

CaUhoula  or  Catalioola,    ka-UhOW 
Catilonfa,  ka-tii-16'ne-a  (Sp.) 


Cattaro,  kat't;iro(.Au<*t.) 
ratt<«.»t.  kat'ta-f:at(>^vve.:  Dtn). 
Caucasus,  ki^'ka  su^  (Kuf*.) 
CauUebec,  kod  bek'  (Fr.) 


bltf^  netif ; 


fi,  on.  German,  th,  nac^t 


Ballrtdeni,  twI-U-n^'nitlr} 
Balumo,  Coitii  de,  kua'tm  da  bU-it'm6 

(CsaC  Am.) 
Baltic.  bftl'CUi.  ua 
Bsltlmon,  b»l'tl-mSr  {U.  S.) 
Balakhi.  b*-IO'«lui  (At.)  mt 
Buwt.M-ii»t-(Au>i) 
BuQ,  bunf  (Scot.) 
BuigalaTe,  Mng-ga-laT'  (tnd.) 
B«i^r.l>ii<gtilWi.lM)Si.ng'goi<U.S.) 
BsnxwHjlo.^iing-Hre-a'ie  (Al,)  l 
Bin  JBmuMln.Wln-Hr-  mu'i«n  (Borneo) 
BankuUui,  twD-lnil'lui  (Stut.  ArctL) 
BumtlBO.  bU-nllek' (Ft.  ) 
Binnockbuni.  ban'nok-bern  (Scot.) 
BaflM,  M-rn^Op.) 
Butain.  bin-tun'  (Jsti) 
BiuiTi.  Nu},  oodih'biui'f  ■  (HiiOB  ) 
Bapanma,  U-pfim'  (Fr. ) 
Bu«ba.bl-n-U'(31b.) 
Banilala.  M-rt-Ui'U(A&)l. 
Barbidoa,  btr-bi'dte  (W.  Ind.) 
Baitarr.  bli^&-rl  (Ar.) 
Barbuda,  blr-ba'da  (W.  Ind.) 
BarceUoc,  Mr-theltpOa  (Sp.) 
Barcelona,  blr-the-ICnl  (Sp.) 
BarceloiHtto,  bKr-Uis.la-nat'U  (Sp.) 
Bareelonttl*,  Mr-M-lfr-nat'  (Fi.) 
Bartisi,  Utrtib'  (Fr.) 
Banllji.  M-r*'l-U  (Iniy 
BarflsuT,  bli'ainir(Fr.) 
Barilg,  M-iVlk  (It) 
Barnaul,  Ur-nt'nl^ib.) 
Baroacb.  bi-rtcb'rtDd.) 
Bamd*.  b»-ra'd«{rnd.) 


MODERN  GEOORAPHICAL  NAMES. 

Bellia,  b«l-ii'  (Bill.  Band.) 
BeUano.  hel-»'na  ([t) 

BeUetonUine,' bel-feH-Un'  (Fr.);  bel- 
fan'tea(U  8) 

Bellimonik  )>e1-l«n-to«'ii'a  (SwlU.) 


Baiarl  Ik .  ^  bJl««i'^U  (Tur. ) 
Baim'cai 


UWar'lUfr 
*!  (9Witi.i 
'---S-ie-lil™., 
dsa.  itA  di 


BaitLa.l^-l£'&(IC) 
BasDto.  bK-*6'tA  (Al.) 
Batanil.  bft-U-nl'  (Bui.) 
BatHTia.  ba-U'vi-a  (Java) 
BaUiunt.  ba'tbtnt  (AualraLJ 


Beaumarla,  bi 


ia  (Wal8«) 


Beaumont,  bO-mAb'  (Ft.) 
Beaupi^au.  bA-prt-S'  (Pr.) 
Beauiala,bb-vi?(FT.) 
BeauYolT.  b4-TWBr'(Pr.) 
Beoher.  bi-ch&v'  (Rua ) 
Becakerek,  bech-ks'rek  (Hung.; 
B«duiea:i,  ba-illt-r«-efl'  (Fr.) 
BedfuTdihlTB,  bed'lurd-aMr  o 
ferd4taer(Eng.) 


,  ?ua)"' 
in^aStnUt.  liH'iiimitrM 


IXlill... 

RrlllMk , , 

Bi^ini.ha'e-Ta(P.>rt.) 

Belrcjut  nr  Betrnt.    Src  Bejroot 

Bi'ja.ba'iba(Fort) 

tk'Jepoor.  be-ia-pbi' and.) 

Bekea,  bi-keah'  (Hung.) 

Bekni.  bi-leb'  (Port.) 

lMf»sl,bol-fii«t'(Ir.):  bfll'fatt tU. 8.) 

Ih'ljnum.  bel-mum'rtuill 

B-^llrinJi 


il-jS-Jo-Bii  (It) 
bia.Bml'.bf.k  (Tiir.) 


BeloTado,  be-lo-r&'T;[6(8p.) 

Bonbecnla,  ben-bek-yu-la  (Scot) 
B«Dcoolen,  ben-kblen  (Sumatra) 
Bendigo,  ben'dl-gd  (Anttnl.) 
BtngaI.bBn.gBl' (Ind) 
BcngaiL  ben-g»'ti  (Tripoli) 
Banguela,  ben.giOa  uj.i 
BWclrio,  be-nl-klia«  «^p) 
Benin.  ben-Sn' (At) 
Benliueff,  bA.n^-Bwsr  (Eg.) 
Benkoelen,  ben-kj^en  (Snmatn) 
Benthelm,  beufhlm  (Get.) 
Benun.  bi-rDaa'(Auat)r, 
Berbera,  MTTia.Til  (At) 
Berberlno,  bir-bi-rS'n6  (It) 
Becblce.  b«r.b«i'(OuLi 
BeTcbleigadeii.  I)ereh'iei-gtt.den  (Ow.) 
Bereslo*.  bi-ri-ift'na  (B.ua.) 
BeTuan.  ba-n-Un'  (Rui  )  ImI 
BtmoT.  bari-tor (Rue.) 
BeTgama,  beT.gM'mft  (Aa  ML) 


(Noth.1 
eiingen,  ba'rlng-en  (Switz.) 
erkhauipstead.  b«rkliua-ited  (Eng.) 
grkahlTe,  birk'ih^  or  birk'ihJTfBng. ) 
erilchlngen.  hirlMh-ing-en  (Oei.) 


a,  Mr'ne-ra  (Scot.)  iiL 
Berrinu.  befri.ma  (Aaatnl.)  r. 
-  rUiler,  1>«T'U-s((?an.) 

-   ■    .;..;.M'ih-v6i(r  ■■   ■ 

'    •  ■     i(i-!6(i'(Fr.) 


Bertlechwjl.  b&r't«sh-v^l  (Switt.) 
Bsilka.  hi-»4'k«  (Tur. 


-a  (Rua.) 


Beuthen,  bol'lin  (Pnia.) 
BeTsdeTD,  be.»e  Je'rt  (Arg.Con.)  I. 
Bevetand,  bl'ra  laut  (Net£.) 
BeTervn.  bi'vt-rcD  (Neth.) 
BetOTwlJk,  ba'rtT.rtk  (Nelh.) 
Berllicqua.  bA-Til  K'kwI(It) 
Battdler.  badll  (Eng.) 
Bei.  beki  (awlti) 
B(iym.bi'ii«(Fort.) 
BejTDot  or  Beirul,  Tnrklili  ptdh.  bmt. 
Aisb,  pren.  ba'rOt  (3/t.) 


Beioai 


ini.) 


.     iB-gul-p4r'(Iiid.) 
Bbopanl,  bhO-pal' (Ind.) 
BhoUIl,b^'- -"■ 


Bburtpbor,  bhurtpbT'  (Ind.) 
Blafra.  bl-ft'f >S  (At ) 
Blalyatok,  b«.yli1ua-tok  (Kiu.) 
Biarritz.  b$-U'riti'(Fr.) 


BIbenub.  biTx- 


ntb  (Ger.) 


=r(Eng 


Ind.) 


Bldaaioa,  b6-THiii-il?l  tap.) 
Bldelord.  bid'e-lir)  (Eng.) 
BIdacbaw,  bed>hA'(Buheai,) 
filed.  bj-Kb  {A11.L  Gal) 
Bielala  TierkoT,   bi-a.U'M  tMr-kof' 
(Rua.) 


Bielefeld,  bi'le-felt  (Ger J 
Blelgorod.  h*-Brg6-roil  (Eu» 
Blellti,  b«let9(Aii>t) 


ya'lfl  4-ii'rt  (En*.) 


BIgglttwide,  htg'gli-irad  (fiig.) 
Bihaca,  he.hach' (B"«iita) 
Bilbao.  b§l-1,4'o(Sp) 
Blledulgfrid.  >>il-ed'nl-fe-r«d'(At) 
Bllterli:^.  Ml1«.T|.klt  (Rug.) 
BilUk'n.  bll1l-IOD  (East  Aicb.)  ut 


Blnaaco.  be-nlta1i«(lt) 
Uindrabnnd.  blb'ricli-bnad  (Ind.) 
Blngen,  beng'tn  (Gei.) 
Blobio.  )i«-6-b«'a  (S.  Am.)  r. 
Blrkanfeld,  bir^d.fell  (Ger.) 
Birkenhead,  ber-ken-hed  (Eng.) 
Blrket-el-Kenin,  Mr-kJ>t^-k>-rio' 

(Eg) 
Birmingham,  b^i'mlng-am  (flog.) 
Bluccia.  M.Mih'adt,} 
BlKwIla,  bi.ahal'yk  at) 
Blacbweller.  bieh-Tn'trfacr.) 
Blalgnano,  be.i«.n]rk'ai>  (It) 
BUkra.  b§a%ra  (At) 
Bliaagoa.  Ma-ifgOa  (Al.)  Ut. 
Biiaao.  b§i.Bt'erAt.) 
BKaayas.  bia-d'aa  (FbiUp.) 
Blwano.Oumi.  be.wl'nA^Vfi  (J 
Bllerta.  bi-iir-U  (Tunli) 


BWtI 


Blaai 


Jila) 

IftTkO,  byiniT'ke^  (Swe.) 
'" — ■- — .  b;e^r^ne-bOiB(Biu.) 
Huok,  bia-iind  (Deo.) 


bmeboTg.  bje^r^ 


Cap.) 
^bondtni.) 


olB.  bliT-atb'OUScot) 

Blairgowrie,  bllir-gaa'rl  (Boot) 
Blanc,  le.  It  blob'  (Fr.)  int. 
Blaakanbsighe.  bUn'kCD-bstg  (B*L) 
"'— ' blan.ke-ni'iA  (Den.) 

1,  blang'ken-tiUifaar.) 

-ui-tU'(BcoL) 


Blanken 


Blare,  bli  (Fr.) 
BlegDO.  bli'niC  (SvtU.)  toL 
Bl^akwMk,  bllak'vik  (Netb.) 
Bleklnge.  bls'klng-e^ire.} 

'lilm'{B«Tj''      '      ""■ '™°' 
B1eybai:h.  blHaCh  (Siriti.) 
Bllgh,bll(AnitrmlJ 
BUtong.  bie'long  (Eaat  Arcb. 
BloU,  blw»  (FrT 
Blokiljl.  blok'ijl  (Selh.) 
Blndenz.  blt/denta  (Anat) 
Bobblo.  bob'b«-fi  nt) 

Bocage!b«.kMh'(n-.) 
BochetU  Fau.  bo-ketu  (It) 
Bocbnla.  boCh'D«-a  (Aait  Gal ) 
Bocholz.  bfi'fholi  (Keth.) 


(.  bO-gl]'yef-lenak(RBa.} 
,  b«'ga-rad-ltik  (Rua.) 
>«'g6.rDdik  (Rua) 


Bohmon,  beb'men  (Auit) 

BOhmerwald.  btlb'mBr-vald  {Bohem.) 

Bohol.  bS-hol'  (Philip.) 

Bobua.hb'hue(Sve) 

Boll  iB  Due.  b<r«  li  dak  (yeth.) 

BolienbDrg,  b64t'Kn-barg(aer.) 

Bojador,  btfyH-dfir  (Al.)  a 


Bojadar,  I 
Bolano,  l> 


A-yrnC(IU 
bfr^k'M  (tar. 


BoUti  . 
BollTla.  bA-11" 


-._(Afg.) 
— .i(k*-  ■ 


Bolkonikil,  bol-kontlii  (Rua.; 
Bologna,  b«-16'iiy«  (It.) 
Bologneie.  ba  liS-nya'ia  Ot) 


'p^, 

Bo!iwud/bCll?v'^'  (Netb. ) 
Boliino.  bcl-tik'nfi  (AuiL ) 
Bomannnd,  bfi'mar-aond  (Bu) 


loi) 


Bonln,  b«-nen' (Pac.  Oc.)Mti. 
Bonllo.  M-n«-tA(It) 
BonnaUble.  bon-Ufbl  (Fr.) 
Bonoa.  bo-ne'e  (K»t.  Arcb.) 
Boodrooni,  bbdroni'  (Tur.) 

Bootan,  M-ta'i 

Boothia,  bOTD  M  in.  Am.* 

Borabora.  Wra-M'ra  (Soc  tila.) 


Borae,  baTte  (Sc.  Per 
Borculo,  bor-ku-W  C 
Bordeaui.  bar-dy  (Fr. 


eth.) 


r-dy  (Ft  J 
Bordolail.  borJt-la'  (Fr.) 
Borgi,  bor'ga  (Finland) 


t,  bar,  goldfn;      pine,  pin; 


tub,  bnll;      oU.  poan< 
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Boruele.  bdra^M-U  (Neth.) 
Boana-fterai,  bot-na-ae-ii'  (Bosnia) 
Boania,  boz'nd-a 
Bosporua.  bot'pd-rua  (Tar.) 
Bothnia,  Golf  of,  both'ng-a  (Baa.) 
Bottaro,  b«t-t&'r«  (It.)  isl. 
Boachea-da-Rhone.  b^teh'dQ-rOn  (FT.) 
Boag  or  Bog,  bOg  (Bua.)  r. 
Boogie.  b6-zh6'  (Alg.) 
Boagival,  bO-zh6-val'  (Fr.) 
BoaUlon.  bOlydfi'  or  bd-y6ft'  (Bet) 
BouUc,  or  Boolak.  bi>-lak'  (Bg.) 
Boolgaoack.  bdl-gll'nlUc  (Rvul)  r. 
Boologne.  b6-lo'ny«  (Fr.) 
Boarbon.  Mr-Mti'  (Af.)  M. 
Bonrbonnaia.  or  Bonrbonnoia,  b6r-bon- 

n4'  (Fr. ) 
Bonrganear.  bttr-gi-n^tf  (Fr.) 
Boorgea.  bOrzh  (Ft.) 
Boargoin,  bdr-gwftfi'  (Fr.) 
Boa-aada.  bd-att'dH  (Alg.) 
Booaaa,  bQa'aa  (Af.) 
Bovemier.  b6-v&r-n6>&'  (Swita.) 
BoTiano,  h6-r^-tL'n6  (It) 
BoTino,  bd-vd'nd  (It) 
Bowdoin,  bd'den  (U.  8.) 
Bowling,  b^ing  ^cot) 
Boxmeer.  boka'mar  (Neth.) 
BoxteL  boka'tel  (Neth.) 
BoyadL  bd-jri-kii'  (CoL) 
Bnbant.  N.  and  8.,  br&'btlnt  or  bri&- 

\mntf  (Neth.) 
Bracciano,  brUt-ch&'nd  (It) 
Braemar,  brft-mlUr'  (Scot) 
Braganza,  brU-^'zfl  (Port) 
Braheatad,  brtHiMtAt  (Roa.) 
BrahiloT  or  Brahilow.  br)i-hd-IoT'(Tnr.) 
Brahmapootra,  bril-mi-p</tm  (Ind.)  r. 
Braila,  brft-d'la  (Tur.) 
Braine  I'allead,  br&n  m-l^'  (Bel.) 
Braine  le  (^mpte,  br&n  16  c6ht  (BeL) 
Brake,  br&lce  (Oer.) 
Brambanan,  brUm-bi'nlln  (Java) 
Brandenburg.  brIin'dtfn-bOrg  (Prua.) 
BrazU,  bra-^ 

Breadalbane.  bred-alltan  (Scot) 
Brechin.  br«6h'in  (Scot) 
Brecknockahire,  brek'nok-ahdr,  brek'- 

nok-Bh6r  (Bag.) 
Brecon,  brelcon  (Eng.) 
Breda,  bri'dil  (Neth.) 
Bregaglia.  br&^ayH  (It) 
BrM^enz,  bra'gents  (Aost.) 
Brehar,  brelittr  (Chan.  lala) 
Brehat.  bri-hr  (Fr.)  ul. 
Breiagau.  bria'gou  (Ger.) 
Bremen,  br&'men  (Oer.) 
Bremerhafen.  briTmdr-nll-fen  (Oer.) 
Breacia,  bra'8h§^  or  br&'aha  (It) 
Brealan,  br&slou  (Prua.) 
Breat,  breat  (Fr.) 
Bretagne.  bra-tll'nye  (Fr.) 
Bretenil,  bra-t«1i-elye  or  bri-t<^-^y6 

Brfan^n.  brd^h-adh'  (Fr.) 

Bricquebec,  br^k-bek'  (Fr.) 

Bridlington,  bridling-ton ;  popnlarlj 
pronounced  and  often  written  Bur- 
lington • 

Brlenne  le  Chateau,  brd-en'  U  ahlUtd' 
(Fr.J 

Brienz,  brS'ents  (Swltz.) 

Brieuc.  St.  aah  br6-e1ik'  (Fr.) 

Brignollea,  brd-nydl'  (Fr.) 

BrindUi,  br€n'd«^  (It) 

Britannia,  brl-tan'ni-a 

Brittany,  brif  ta-ni  (Fr.) 

Brirea.  br«T  (Fr.) 

Brixen,  brdk'sen  (Anat) 

Brizham.  brika'am  (Eng.) 

Brizina,  brdzd'nft (Alg.) 

Brody,  brd'di  (Auat.) 

Bromley,  brumli  (Eng.) 

Brom^^re,  brumz'grdv  (Eng.) 

Bromwich,  bmm'ich  (Eng.) 

Bronnitzy,  bron-nit'zQ  (Rua.) 

Brooklyn,  bruk'lin  (U.  8.) 

Broughtyferry,  br»'u-fe-ri  (Scot) 

Brouaaa,  brtta'att  (Tur.) 

Brouwerahaven,  brou'v6n-hlt-T«n 
(Neth.) 

Brozaa,  brd'thila  (Sp.) 

Bmchaal,  brMh'attr(Oer.) 

Brugea,  br<izh  (Fr.) 

Brtihl,  briU  (Otr^ 

Brunei.  br6-ni'  (Borneo) 

Brtinn.  brtin  (Auat) 

Brunawick,  brunz'ik  (Oer.) 

Briix.  brQka  (Bohem.) 

Bmxellea.  brQ-sel'  (Bel.) 

Brzeac,  bzheats  (Pol.) 

Brzezany.  bzh&-ztt'nd  (Auat  Gal.) 

Bnocow,  bzhd'zoT  (Auat  GaL) 

Bncellaa,  bd-ailOiU  (Port.) 


Buchan.  bu6h'an  C9cot) 

Buchanan,  bu-kan'an,  not  byn-kan'an 

(Scot  and  U.  8.) 
Buchareat,  bO'fiha-reat  (Roum.) 
Buchholz,  bii^hlidlto  (Oer.) 
BUckeburg.  bOlce-bOrg  ((}er.) 
Buckie,  buk'i  (Sent) 
Buda,   bO'da;    Hungar.   pron.    btt'do 

(Hung.) 
Budukahan,  bud-u6h-ahan'  (Aa.) 
Budweia.  bOdMa  (Auat) 
Buenaventura,  bQ-e-nA-ven-tO'ra(Mex.) 
Buena  Viata,  bn-e'ntt  v^a'ttt  (Hex.) 
Buen  Ayre,  bwen  I'r&  (S.  Am.)  tM. 
Buenoa  Ayrea,  bu-e'nds  f  rea  (8.  Am.) 
Buff  alora  Paaa.  bbf  ftt-ld'rft  (Switz.) 
Bug  or  Boug>  Mg  (Rua.)  r. 
Buggenhout,  bog 'gen -bout;  French 

pron.  bOg-gofi-hi/  (Bel.) 
Bugulma,  btt-gul'ma  ^ua.) 
BuHth,  bilth  (Walea) 
Buitenzorg.  boit«n-zorg  (Java) 
Bujalance,  btt-^htt-Utn'the  (Sp.) 
Bukharia,  LitUe.  bd-kil'rd-a  (dent  Aa.) 
Bukowina,  b5-kd-v6^a  (Auat) 
Bulacan,  bd-lttkiin'  (Philip.) 
Biilante,  bu-lan'ti  (Celebea) 
Bulgaria.  bOl-gtt'rft-H  (Tur.) 
B^,  burtd  (Aa) 
Buncombe,  bungrum  (U.  8.) 
Bundelcund.  bun'del-kund  (Ind.) 
Bunzlau,  b6ntalou  (Prua) 
Bui;0wan.  burd-wttn'  (Ind.) 
Burghauaen.  bttrg-houz'en  (Oar.) 
Btiiglen,  bOr'irlen  (Switz.) 
Buigoa,  bOr'goa  (Sp.) 
Burgundy,  b^r'gun-oi  (Fr.) 
Burmah,  b^r'nijl  (Aa) 
Bumtialand.  b^mt-iland  (Scot) 
Buraa,  bdr^att  (Tur.) 
Burtacheid.  bdrt-ahid'  (Oer.) 
Bury,  berl  (EngO 
Buaeo.  b</aa-d  (Tur.) 
Buahire,  bb-aher'  (PerJ 
Buaaaher.  bua'aft-Mr  (tn±\ 
Buaaorah.  bua'ad-rah  (Tur.) 
Butte  vant,  buf  te-vant  (It.) 
Buxtehude,  biika-UhO'de Oper.) 
Buyukdere.  b(i-ybkd&'ra  (Tur.) 
Byen,  hti'en  (Den.)  iff. 


C. 


Cabanea,  kli-bii'nea  (Sp.) 

Cabarraa,  ka-bi^raa  (U.  8.) 

CabellQp  da  Velha,  kit-beiafla  d%  veryi 

(Braz.) 
Cabrera,  kft-bre'ri  (Sp.)  M. 
Cabul  or  Cabool.  kf^'bxil  (Afg.) 
Cabuliston.  kft-bblia-tan'  (Aa) 
Cacerea,  kii-the'rea  (Sp.) 
Cachao.   kach'&-d,   almoat    kach'oa 

(Anam) 
Cachoeira,  k&-chd-&'«.ri  (Braz.) 
Cadiz,  k&'diz;  Span.  pron.  k&'TBfith 


i 


Caen,  icoft  (Fr.) 

Caerleon,  klir-fe'on  (Eng.) 

Caermarthen,  kftr-m&r^THen  (Walea) 

Caernarvon,  klir-nttr'von  (Walea) 

(^liari,  kAOyii-rg  (Sardin.) 

Cahir,  kk'ir  (Ir^ 

Cahora.  ktt-or'  (Fr.) 

Caicoa,  U'kda  (W.  Ind.) 

Cairo,  krrd  (Eg.) 

Caithneaa.  kath'nea  (Scot) 

Caiamarca,  kit-6hft-mttraut(Pem) 

Calabar,  ka-labai^ (Af.) 

Calaboao    or    (^abozo.  kit- lit- bd' ad 

(Venez.) 
Calabria.  kit-liia)r$^(It) 
Calahorra.  kii-lil-hor'rft  (Sp.) 
CaUU,  kal'ia;  Fr.  pron.  kii-la'(Fr.) 
(Talamocha,  kft-lA-md'chtt  (Sp.) 
Calantan,  kii-llln'tftn  (Malac.) 
Calataflmi,  kft-lii-Ui-f^m6  (It) 
Calatrava.  kft-U-trU'vft  (Sp.) 
Calcutta.  kal-kufta(Ind.) 
Caldeir&o.  kAl-d&-d*rouh'  (Port) 
Caldera,  kAl-de'ra  (Chile) 
Calicut,  knaikut (Ind.) 
Califomia,  kal-i-for'ni-a  (N.  Am.) 
CaUao,  km-lya'd  (Peru) 
Callinger,  kanin-Jdr  (Ind.) 
Calore,  ka-16'ra(It)r. 
CaltaniaetU,  kalUn§-8at'tA(It) 
Calvados,  killvA-dd'  (Fr.)  dep. 
Calw,  kalv  (Oer.) 
Calzada,  kiU-th&^THit  (Sp.) 


Camacho  or  Camaxo.  ka-m&'ahd  (Braz.) 
Camargue.  kA-miirg'  (Fr.) 
Camarifiaa.  kil-mit-rd'nyaa(Sp.) 
Cambodia,  kam-bd'di-a  (Eaat  Pen.) 
Cambray,  koh-br&'  (Fr.) 
(^ambr^aia.  kofi-bri-zS'  (Fr.) 
Cambridge,  k&ma)rij  (Eng.) 
Camenz,  kii'menta  (Oer.) 
Camerino,  kli-m&-r6'nd(It) 
Cameroona,  ka-me-rbnr  (Al.) 
Camoghe,  ka-rod'g&  (Switz.)  vit. 
Campagna.  ktoi-pa'nytt  (It) 
Campana,  hi,  Itt  kam-p&'nli  (Sp.) 
Campbelton  or  Campbeltown,  kam'- 

bel-ton(Scot) 
Campeche.  kttm-pe'che  (Cent.  Am.) 
Camperduin,  kani'p^r-doin  (Neth.) 
Campiglia,  kiimpd'lya  (It) 
CJampine,  kam-pen'(Bei.) 
Campo  Formio.  kttmpd  fdr'mfi-d  (It) 
Canandaigua.  knn.an-d&'gwa  (U.  a.) 
Canara,  ktt'nftrtt  (Iiul ) 
Candahar.  kanda-har  (Ind.) 
Candeiah,  k&i'desh  (Ind.) 
Claudia,  kan'dia (Eur.) uL 
C^anea.  kil-n6'a  (Crete) 
Canelonea,  kll-ne-ld'nea  (Urug.) 
CUiflo  Deaecho,  kil'nyd  de-ae'chd  (Braz.) 
Cantal.  kotitiU' (Fr.) dep. 
Cantire,  kantli^ (Scot) 
C^anton,  kan-ton'  (China) 
Cape  Breton,  brit'un  (Can.)  itl 
Capitanata,  kH-pd-t&n&'ttt (It) 
Caprera.  ktt-pr&Vft  (It)  isL 
Capua,  kap'yu-ajtal.  pron.  ktt'pQ-tt(It) 
Carabobo.  kii-rft-b6'bd  (Venez.) 
Caracaa,  kft-rttOclto  (S.  Am.) 
Caravaaeiio.  kH-rttvttd'zhd  (It) 
Carbonara.  kilrbd-ntt'm (It)  o. 
Carcagente,  k&r-kiUehen'te/Sp.) 
Carcaaaonne,  kar-ktts-adn'  (Fr.) 
Cardiff,  k&r'dif  (Wales) 
Cardigan,  k&r'di-gan  (Eng.) 
(Tardinale,  kiir-d6na'l& (ft) 
Cardona,  kiir-dd'na  (Sp.) 
Carhaix,  klir&'(Fr.) 
Cariaco,  kftr^-ftlcd (Venez.) 
Carignano,  kli-r€-nyft'nd  (It) 
Carimata.  kiUrfi-mii'U  (Eaat  Arch.) 
Carinhenha,  kii-r§ny&'nyli (Braz.) 
Carleton.  klirrton  (Eng.) 
Carliale,  kttrin' (Eng ) 
Carlowitz.  kftrlo-v6ta  (Aust) 
(^arlacrona.  k&rlz-krO'nll  (Swe.) 
(^arlahamn,  kiU-kOittm  (Swe.) 
Carlaruhe,  k&rlz-rb'e  (Oer.) 
CarmasnoU.  k)lr-milny6aii (It) 
Camiola,  kAr-nd-dlii  (Auat) 
Camouatie.  k&r-nous'ti,  often  alao  k&r- 

nua'ti  (Scot) 
(^amtual.  kHm-ty^'al  (Ir.)  nU. 
Carolhia,  ka-rd-U'na  (U.  8.) 
Carpathian,  kttr-p&'thi-an  (Auat)  mt 
Carpentaria,  klir-pen-t&'ri-a  (Auatral.) 

9- 
CJarrara,  k«r-rtt'm  (It) 

(Cartagena.  kiir-ttt<6he^nll  (Sp.) 

Cartago.  kttr-ttt'gd  (Cent  Am.) 

Caaale,  kE-z&a&(It.) 

Caaamanza,  kft-a&-man'zil(Af.) 

Caaanare,  kiUaa-nli're  (0>1.) 

Caabin.  klto-b«n'  (Per.) 

Caahel,  kaah'el  (Ir.) 

C^hgar.  kaah-gilr'  (Tart.) 

Caahmere.  kaah-mftr'  (Ind.) 

(Taaaiquiari,  ktta-aSkSa're  (Venez.) 

C^tagnetto,  kA8-ttt-ny&rt6  (It) 

Caatagnola.  kto-U-nydan  (It) 

Caatambul.  kila-tambdr  (Tur.) 

Caatellamare.  klla'tal-U-mli''r&  (It) 

C^tellon-de-la-Plano,  kaa-tellydn-de- 

U-pU'nd  (Sp.) 
Caatelnau.  kia-tal-nd'  (Fr.) 
(Taatelnaudary.  kaa-tilnd^lll-rd' (Fr.) 
<?aatiglione.  kfts-tMyd'n&  (It) 
Caatile.  klto-t^lXSp.) 
Caatlebar,  ka8-lba/(Ir.) 
Caatlecomer.  kaa-l-k</m^r  (Ir.) 
Caatleton,  kas'l-ton  (Eng.) 
(^trea.  kilatr  (Fr.) 
Caatrojeriz,  klto-tr6^he-rdth'  (Sp.) 
Catahoula  or  C^tahoola,   ka-ta-hOla 

(U.S.) 
Catalonia,  ktt-til-l6'n«H  (Sp.) 
Catamarca,  kll-tA  m&r^it  (S.  Am.) 
Catania,  kil-U'n«  ft  (Sic.) 
Catanzaro,  kft-tAn-taft'rd  (It) 
Catowba,  ka-t«a)a  IV.  8.) 
Catoche,  Cape,  kft-t/>'che  (Cent.  Am.) 
Cattaraugus,  kat-ta-r^'gus  (U.  S.) 
Cattaro,  kftt'tftrd (Aust.) 
Cattegat  kat't&-gftt  (Swe. ;  Den). 
C^ncaaua,  kft'kasus (Bus.) 
Caudebec,  kdd-bek"  (Fr.) 


J*  Job;      y,  yea;       th,  then;  th,  CAin;       zh,  azure.  French,  viie,  bflt;       bUt,  netif ;       fi.  o».  (German,  th,  UM/oht 
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Cauquenes,  kon-ke'nes  (Chile) 
Cavan,  ka'van  (IrO 
Carery,  k&'re-ii  (Ind.) 
Cawnpoor,  kAn-i»Or'  (Ind.) 
Caxamarca,  ka-6b&*m&r1ctt  (Peru) 
Caxoeira,  k&-8hd-&'e-ra  (Braz.) 
Cayambi.  ki-am'bS  (Scuad.)  mt 
Cayenne,  kl-en'  (Fr.  GuL) 
Cayman,  kl-man'  (W.  Ind.) 
Cayuga,  ka-y5'^  (U.  8.) 
Ceara^  s&ril-Ttt' (Braz.) 
Cefalu,  che-fii-15'  (Sic.) 
Celano,  cha-lft'nd  (It) 
Celebes,  sers-bez  (East  Arch.) 
Ceneda,  ch&-n&'da  (It) 
Cenia.  B^n& ;  Italian,  Cenisio,  ch&-n6'- 

86-d  (It)  me. 
Cephalonia.  8ef-^ld'n6-&  (loa  Islds.) 
Ceram,  se-ram'  (East  Arch.) 
Cerignola.  cha-rd-nydla  at) 
Cerigo,  cher'e-gd  (Ion.  Islds.) 
Cernowitz.  tsar'nd-vgtB  (Aost) 
Cerreto.  chir-rft'td  (It.) 
Cerro  Largo,  ser'rd  l&rgo  (Urug.) 
Cervera,  ther-ve'ra  (Sp!) 
Cervln,  ser-vah'  (Switz.) 
Cesano,  cha-z&'no  (It) 
Cette,  set  (Fr.) 
Cettinje.  8et-ten'y&  (Montea) 
Ceuta,  sA'ta;  Span.  pron.  the-d't4(Mar.) 
Cevennes,  s&-Ten'  (Fr.) 
Ceylon,  s§-Idn'  (As.)  isL 
Chablis,  sh&b-16'  (iV.) 
Chacim,  chii-sgm'  (Port) 
ChagoB,  ch&'gos  (Ind.  Oc.)  iilc 
Chagres,  ch&'gres  (CoL) 
Chaleur  Bay,  sha-lOr'  b&  (N.  Am.) 
Chalonnais.  Bh&-ldn-n&'  (Fr.) 
Chalon  sur  Sadne,  sha-ldfi'  stir  8dn(Fr.) 
Cham,  thAm  (Swltz.) 
Chamooni  or  Chamonij^  shA-mtt-nd' 

(Switz.) 
Champagne,  shoh-pli'nyd  (Fr.) 
Champlain.  Bh&m-plan^(Can.;  U.  S.) 
Chanderaagore,  chan-der-na-gdr'(Ind.) 
Chantibun,  chan-ti-bun'  (Slam) 
Chantilly,  sholi-tdl-lyd'  or  thohrib-j^ 

(Fr.) 
Chapala,  chft-pttOii  (Mex.) 
Charente,  shii-rohf  (Fr.)  dep, 
Charleroi,  shftrl-rwji:  (BeL) 
Charlotte  AmaUe,  shikr-lof  irmilld-& 

(W.  Ind.) 
Charlottenbuig,      ahikr  •  Idt '  ten  •  b<}rg 

(Prus.) 
Chartres.  shilrtr  (Pr.) 
Chartreuse,  shilr-tr^hz'  (Fr.) 
Charysh,  chft-rSsh'  (Sib.)  r. 
Chasseron,  shtts-s^-rdh'  (Switz.)  mt 
Chatauque,  sha-t»'kwe  (tJ.  S.) 
Chateau  Thierry,  shit-td'  t^-ar-rd'  (Fr.) 
Chateaubriant.  sM-t6-brd-oh'  (Ft.) 
Chatelet,  shttt-la'(Fr.,  BeL) 
Chatellerault,  sha^tel-rd'  (Fr.) 
Chatham,  chat'am  (Eng.) 
Chatillon.  shft-tSl-lydh^  or  ahft-tO-ydh' 

(Fr.) 
Chatkara,  chAt-k&'rtk  (Rui.) 
Chaudifere,  shd-dg-ii'  (U.  a) 
Chautauqua^  shA-tft'kwa  (U.  8.) 
Chaux  dti  Fonds,  La,  la  shO  d6  tth 

(Switz.) 
Chaves,  shtt-v&s' (Port.) 
Cheadle,  chS'dl  (Eng.) 
Chedabucto  Bay,  she-da-buk^  b&  fS. 

Scot) 
Chekiang,  che-kl-ang'  (China) 
Cheltenham,  chel'ten-am (Eng) 
Chelyuskin,  chel-ynsldn  (SibO 
Chemnitz,  6h&m'ndts(0er.) 
Chenango,  she-nang'gd  (U.  S.) 
Chenaub,  chd-nf^b'  (Ind.)  r. 
Cherasco,  chA-raslcd  (It) 
Cherbourg,  slwr-bdrg' (It.) 
Cheribon,  che'ri-bon  (JaTa) 
Cherokee,  che-r6-k6'  (U.  S.) 
Cherson,  6hdr-8dn'  (Bus.) 
Chertsey,  chftrt'nS  (Eng.) 
Chesapeake,  ches'a-p^fc  (XT.  8.) 
Cheskaya,  ches-ki'a  (Rus.) 
Cliesuncook,  che-sun'kok  (U.  8.)  t 
Chetimaches,  chet-i-mach'iz  or  shet- 

mash'(U.  8.) 
Chereney,  sh&v-na'  (Switi.) 
Cheviot,  che'vl^t  (Scot)  inL 
Cheyenne.  shI-en'  (U.  8.) 
Chiana,k6-a'na(It) 
Chiapas.  chS-i'pas  (Mex.) 
Chiavari,  k6-li-va'r6  (It) 
Chiavenna,  kS-tt-van^na  (It) 
Chicago,  shi-ka'gd  (U.  S.) 
Chicapee  or  Chicopee,  chik-a-pd"  (T.  8.) 
Chichen  Itza,  che-chen'  et-sa^(Mex.) 
Chichester.  chi'ches-t6r  (Eng.) 


Chiclana,  chg-kl&'n&  (Sp.) 

Chicot,  shdlid  (U.  8.) 

Chiem-See.  ehe^em-z&  (Bav.) 

Chiens,  Isle  aux,  61 6  shd-ah'^C^.  Amer.) 

isl 
Chiete,  kg<&'ta  (It) 
Chl6vres,  she-&vi^  (BeL) 
Chihuahua.  che-wftVll  (Mez^ 
Chile,  chil'e;  Span.  pron.  chdle(8L  Am.) 
Chilka.  chU-kil'  (Ind.) 
ChUlan.  ch§l-yan'  (Chile) 
Chillecothe.  chU-lekoth'g(U.S.) 
Chillianwalla.  chil-U-an-w»iaa  (Ind.) 
Chiloe,  che-16-e'  (ChUe) 
Chiltepeque,  chel-te-pelce  (Mex.) 
Chimuapan,  ch6-m&-I&'p&n  (Mex.) 
Chimborazo,  chira-bd-rirsd;  Span.  pran. 

chgm.bO-rii'thd  (S.  Am) 
Chinandega.  ch6-uan-de'gtt  (Mex.) 
Chinchaycocha,  chgn-chi-ko^ch&  (Fam) 
Chinchilhi,  chgn-chSiayii  (Sp.) 
Chingleput.  ching-gel-put'  (ind.) 
Chinsurah,  chin-sdTa  (Ind.) 
Chioggia,  k6^j'&  (It.) 
Chippenham,  chip'pen<am  (Eng.) 
Chippeway,  chip'pe-wa  (U.  S.) 
Chiquimula,  ch6-kS-m5l&  (Cent  Am.) 
Chiquitos,  chdkg'tds (BoL) 
Chiriqui,  chg-r6-ke'  (Cent  Am.) 
Chitteldroog,  chit-t^-drdg'  (Ind.) 
Chittoor,  cmt-tOr"  (Ind.) 
Chiusa,kg-b'zft(It.) 
Chira.    See  Khiva. 
Chlumetz.  6hlb'meta  (Anst) 
Chobe,  chdn)a  (Al)  r. 
Choco,  chdlcd  (CoL) 
C^holula.  chd-lOOil  (Mex.) 
Chotzen.  6hdf  sen  (Aust) 
ChrisUania,  kr^te-tt'nd-a  (Nor.) 
Christiansand,  kres'td-to-sttnd  (Nor.) 
Christiansoe,  kr6s'tS-ftn-se1i  (Den.) 
Christinehamn,  kriS'tS'ne-h&m  (Swe.) 
Chrudim.  6hrO'd€m  (Bohem.) 
Chudleigh.  chudai  (Eng.) 
Chuquisaca,  chb-kSsil'kil (8.  Am.) 
Chur,6hbr  (Switz.) 
Chusan,  ch^-sftn'  (China) 
Cianciana,  chttn-cha'n&  (Sic.) 
Cibao,  sg-ba'd  (Hayti)  mt 
Cilicia.si-U'shia(As.) 
Cimbrishamn,  sSm^brgs-hftm  (Swe.) 
Cimone,  ch§-md'n&  (It) 
aucinnati.  sin-sin-n&'ti  (U.  S.) 
Ciney.  s6-n&'  (BeL) 
Cinque  Ports,  sinrpdrts  (Eng.) 
Cintra,  sen'tra  (Port) 
aotat,  86-6-tft'  (Fr.) 
Circassia,  s^r-ka'shS-tt  (Rus.) 
Cirencester,   sl'ren-ses-t6r ;  popularly 

sis-«-t6r  (Eng.) 
CItU  Nuova.  chet-t&'  nwft'vtt  (It) 
Citta  Vecchla,  ch6t-ta'  vakltg-ii  (It) 
Ciudad  Real.  the-6-THaTH'  re-lU'(Mex.) 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the-(>-TUaTH'ro-THre- 

g6  (Sp.) 
avito  Vecchia,  chS-vStft'  vaklce-k  (It) 
Claohnaharry,  kla6h'na-har-ri  (Soot) 
Clagenfurt,  klii'g^n-fOrt  (Aust) 
Clapham,  klap'am  (Eng.) 
Clara,  Santa,  san'ta  kla'rtt  (Sp.) 
Clarens.  kla-roh'  (Switz.) 
Clausenburg,  klou'zen-bOrg  (Aust) 
Clermont,  kl&r-mdh'  (Fr.);  klii^monf 

(U.S.) 
Cleves,  kldvz;  (German,  Kleve,  pron. 

kla'va  (Oer.) 
Clitheroe.  kli'thdrd  (Eng.) 
Clogher,  kIo'6h6r  (Ir.) 
ClonakUtv,  klon-arkU'U  (Ir.) 
Clones,  kldnz(Ir.) 
Clonmel,  klon-mel'  (Ir.) 
Cloud.  St.  sah  klii  (Fr.) 
(Husone,  klO-zd'na  (It)  r. 
autha.  klti'tha  (N.  Zd.)  r. 
Clyde,  klld  (Scot) 
Coahuila.  kd-a-wg'lii  (Mex.) 
Coatzacoalco,  k6-at'sa-kd-&11ctt  (Mex.) 

r. 
Cobija,  k5-bg'eha  (BoL) 
Coblenz,  kd'blents  (Oev.) 
Cochabamba.  kd-cha-b&m'bit  (BoL) 
(Tochin,  ko'chin  (Ind.) 
Coel.  k6-el'  and.) 
Coeymans,  kwe'manz  (XJ.  8.) 
Cojfgeshall,  kog'ges-hal  (Eng.) 
Cognac.  k6-nyftk^(Fr.) 
Coimbatoor.  kd-imba-t6i^  (Ind.) 
Ck)imbra,  k5-€m'brti  (Port) 
Coire,  kwar  (Switz.) 
Coiedes,  kd-Che'des  (Venez.) 
Coichagua.  kol-cha'gwft  (Chile) 
Colchester,  kol'ches  t6r  (Eng.) 
Coleraine.  kol-ran'  (Ir.) 
Colima.  kd-le'ma(Mex.) 


Collin.  kdiaSn  (Bohem.) 
Colne,  kdln  (Ens.) 
Cologne,  k6-l6n'^(Oer.) 
Colombia.  k6-Iom'bi-a  (S.  Am.) 
Colombo,  kd-loma)d  (Ceylon) 
Colonia,  ko-ld'nS-a  (Urug.) 
Colonsay,  koron-s&  (Scot) 
Colorado,  kol-6-rit'dd  CS.  Am.)  r 
Comayagua,  kd-ma-yrgwk  (8.  Am.) 
Combaconum,  kom-btt-kd'num  (Ino.) 
Comorin,  ko'md-rin  (Ind.) 
Comom,  kd-mdm'  (Hung.) 
Comoro,  kd-md'rd  (Ind.  Oc)  isU. 
ComposteUa,  kdm-pds-telOjIi  (8p.) 
Concan,  kon-kan'(Ind.) 
Concepcion,  kdn-sep-se-dn'  (N.  and  Sl 

Amer.) 
Conchagua,  kOn-chil'gwtt  (Cent  Asa.) 
Conecocheague,  kon-e-ko^hdg'  (U.  a.) 
Conegliano.  k6-nfc-lyft'nd  at) 
Congaree,  kong'sil-rg  (U.  8.) 
Congleton,  konggel-ton (fiag) 
Congo,  kong'ffd  (Af.) 
Conjeveram,  kon-je-ve-ram^  (Ind.) 
Connaught.  kon-n«t'  (Ir.) 
Connecucnt,  kon-net'i-kut  (XJ.  8.) 
Connemara,  kon-ne-m&'ra  (Ir.) 
Conrochite,  kon-rd-cbe'ta^Braz.) 
Coomassie,  kd-maa'si  (Al) 
Coorg,  kbrg  (Ind} 
Copan,  kd-pan'  (Cent  Am.) 
Copenhagen,  ko-pen-h&'gea  (Den.) 
Copiapo.  k6-p64k-p6'  (8.  Am) 
Coppet,  kop-pi' (Switz.) 
0}quet,  koret  (Ens.)  r. 
O}quimbo.  kO-kdmlid  (8.  Am.) 
Corangamite,  ko-raag'ga-Bsefc  (A«- 

traL)t 
Corbell,  kor-b&'6  (Fr.) 
Coroovado.  kor-k6-vrdd  (&  Am  ) 
Cordillera,  kor-ddl-ye'ra  (&  Am  j  mU. 
Cordoba  or  Cordova,  koi'do-v*  (Sp.) 
Corea,  kd-rd'a  (As.) 
Corfu.  kor-f5'(Gr.)ut 
Coringa,  kd-ring'ga  (Ind.) 
Corinlli.ko'rintti(Or.) 
Cometo.  kdr-n&'t6  Gt) 
Cornwall,  kom'w§l  (Sag.) 
Coronata,  kd-rd-na't&  (Aust)  ist 
Corpach,  kor'pa^  (Scot) 
Corregaum,  kor-rd-gtm'  (Ind.) 
Corrientes,  kdr-ri-en'tes  (Arg.  Con.) 
Cortona,  kol^t^'na  (It) 
Corunna,  k6-run^na ;  Spaa.  Corulla.  k6- 

rtt'nyftOSp) 
Cosenza,  kd-s4n'tsi  (It) 
Cosseir,  kos-sa'dr  (Ax.) 
(kMsimbazar,  kos-sim-ba-z&r'  (Ind.) 
Cotopaxi.  kd-t6-pak's«  (8.  Am.) 
Courbevole.  kOrb-vw»'  (Fr.) 
Courland,  kbrliknd  (Rus.) 
Courtray,  kbr-tr&'  (BeL) 
Coutances,  k6-totir  (Fr.) 
Coventry,  kuv'en-trl  (Eng.) 
Covilh&o,  kd-v»-you&'  ^ort) 
Covington,  kuv'ing-toncEng.  and  U.  8  ) 
Cowes,  kouz  (Engri 
Coxim,  k5-shem'  (Braz.) 
Cracow  or  Krakow,  kri-koo'  (Aust) 
Craon,  krtWft'JFr.) 
Creich.  krich  (Eng.) 
Cremona,  kr&-mfirnit  (It) 
Cresoentino,  kra-shin-t^nd  (It) 
Creuzot,  kr^-z6'  (Fr.) 
Crewe.  krO  (Eng.) 
Crickhowell,  l^k-hd'el  (Wales) 
Crieff.  kr«(  (Scot) 
Crimea,  kri-m£'a  (Rus.) 
Crimmltscban,  krom'm6t-shou((}«r.) 
Cristoval,  San,  san  krte'to-val  (Mex ) 
Croaflh  Patrick,  krd'a«h  paTrik  (Ir.) 
Croatia,  krd-a'shi-a  (Aust,  Tor.) 
Cromar^.  krom'Ar-u  (Sout) 
Cronstadt  kron'stat  (Rus.) 
Crozet  kr6-aef  (Ind.  Oc.)  Mi. 
Cruz  del  Seybo,  Sta.,  san't4  krte  dei 

s&'^bd  (Hayti) 
Csongrad,  <mdn'md  (Hung.) 
Cuddalore.  kud-da-ldi^  (Ind.) 
Cuenca,  ku-en'ki  (Sp.) 
Cuemavaca,  ku-«r-na-v)i1ca  (Mex.) 
Culebra,  k&-l&a>ra  (W-  Ind.)  iaU 
Culiacan,  k5-16-ark&n'  (Mex.) 
CuUoden,  kullodVn  (Scot) 
Cumana,  kd-mA-na'  (Venez.) 
Cumino.  kb-mi^nd  (Medit)  i$l 
Cundinamarca,     kbn*d6*na-]iiAr'ka 

(CoL) 
Cupar,  ku'p^r  (Scot) 
Cunu^o  (Bpan,X  or  Cnracoa  (Dutch  \ 

kora-sa'd,  or kdnkrsd'A (W.  loU. ) 
Curico,  k()-r6-kd'  (ChUe) 
Curzola,  kbr-dzdla  (Adr.  Sea)  iaL 
Cutch,  kuch  (Ind.) 


Fate,  fttr,  fat,  fftll;       mS,  met,  h6r,  goldAi;       pine,  pin;       n&te,  not,  mbve;       tub,  boll;       oil,  pound;       ch,  cAain;       g,  go; 
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Cnttack.  knt'tak  aixL) 
Cuxhaveu.  kdkslili-fen  (Oer.) 
Cuyaba,  k6-yi&bii' (Bru.) 
Cuyahoga,  kl-H-bO'ga  (U.  &> 
Cusoo,  kds1c6  (Peru) 
Cycladea.  slkla-dfiz  (Or.)  if2f. 
Csaraowo.  chttr-nd'vd  (Poland) 
Czaslau,  chttslou  (Ausi.) 
Czenstocbov,  chan-std'onov  (En.) 
Czemowitz,ch&r-n6'T«to(Aiiit.  Bnkonr.) 
Czortkow,  chdrtluiv  (Aiiat  OaL) 


D. 


Daelen,  dftlen  (Bel) 
Daghestan.  dii-gef-tttii'  (Rut.) 
Basoe,  dA'seU  (Rub.)  id. 
Dahlen,  din«n  (Oer.) 
Dahomey,  djl-hami  (Af.) 
Dakota.  dUkd'UrU.S.) 
Dalame,  dii-l&rm  (Swe.) 
DalarO,  dA'lii-reli  (Swe.) 
Dalecarlla.  d}l-U-kttiad-tl  (8we.> 
Dalhousie,  dal-hO'd  (Scot.) 
Dalkeith,  dal-kfith'  (Scoi) 
Dalkey.  dallcd  (It.) 
Dahnally.  dal-matll  (Bool) 
Dalmatia.  dal-m&'shi-a 
Dairy,  dal-rf  (Scot) 
Dalton,  d»lton  (Eng.  > 
Damams,  da'ma-ms  (At) 
Damascus,  d^mttslEua  (Tor.) 
Damietta,  da-ml-ef  ta  (Eg.) 
Dampier's  Archipelago,  Oronp,   end 

Strait,  dam'perz  (AustruL) 
DanakU,  dttpiiil-k6r(Af.) 
Dangra-yum  Nor,  daoglgra-yTim  nor 

DaniloT,  dil'nd-loT  (Rua.) 
DankaU,  danka-lA" (Af.) fn. 
Dannemora,  dJk-tkk-m&n  (Swe.) 
Danzig,  dan'ts^h  (Proa) 
Darabjerd,  dft'rab-jerd  (Fera.) 
Dardanelles,  dftr-da-netz'  (Tnr.) 
Dar-es-Salaam,  dttr-es-sa-lim'  (Af.) 
Darfor,  d»r-fOr'<Af.) 
Dariel,  dlL-r«-el'  (Rus.) 
Darien,  dil'r§-en  (S.  Am.) 
Darliling.  dir-]«ling  (Iwi.) 
Dariaston.  d&rlas-ton  (Eng.) 
Darlington,  dlLrling-ton  (Eng.) 
Darwar,  dAr-wilr'  (Ind) 
Dauphin^,  dd-f§-na'  (Fr.) 
Darentry,  da'ren-tri;  popularly,  dsn'- 

trd(£ng.) 
Davos,  aa-vds'  (Swltz.) 
Dawalagiri.  dft-wa-la-gS'rS  (Nepfl) 
Dawar,  da-wilr'  (Afg.) 
Deakovar,  d&^llk-d*v&r'(AiiBi) 
Debaia,  Ed,  ed  de-bl'a  (Af.) 
Debreczin,  dft-bre'ts^n  (Hui^.V 
Decaturrde-k4'»*r(U.  S) 
Decazevine,  d«-kiz-T«r  (Fr.) 
Dees,  daz  (Aust) 
Delagoa  Bmt,  de-la-gi/a  bft  (Af  > 
Delaware,  dera>war  (JH.  Am.) 
Del^mont.  d6-U-mdtr(3witz.) 
Delfzijl,  delfiEn(Neth.) 
Delgada  Point,  del-gii'dft  (Azore^ 
Delhi,  del'I  (Ind.);  del-hi'(tr.  8.) 
Delitzscb.  de-ldch'(Pni8.) 
Delos,  ddOos  (Or.) 
Delphi,  delfl  (Or.) 
Demavend,  de'mlt-Teiid  (Per.) 
Dembea,  dem'bd-a  (Abyss.)  I. 
Demerara,  de-me-ra'Ya  (S.  Am.) 
Demir-hissar,  dA-mdr-hes-sttr'  (^ar.y 
Demoticos,  de-md^ti-kos  (Tur.) 
Denbigh,  den'M  (Wales) 
Dendera,  den'de-raQBg.) 
Dendermonde,  den-der-mOn'de  (Bel) 
Denia,  d&-n6'&  (SpJ 
Deniliquin,  de-nill-kwin  CS.  8.  W.) 
Denis.  St,  saft  d^nd"  (Fr) 
Dent  de  Midi,  doh  dd  md^ft'  (9wilK.) 

mL 
D'Entrecasteauz,  doft-tr-ktts-td'  (Aas- 

tral.) 
Depeyster,  de-irts'ter  (Pac  Oc)  Utw. 
Deptford,  deffOrd  (Bng.) 
Derag.  Ben.  dS'rag  (Scot) mt. 
Dera  Ohazi  Khan,  da'rH  gbll-z«'  Uttn 

(Afg.) 
Dera  Ismail  Khan,  d&'rS  ^nUl^kliin 

(Afg.) 
Derecske,  dft-rftchlcft  (Hnng.) 
Desaguadero.  dii-sll-gwil'dcrr6  (8.  Am.) 
Deseada,  deseU'da (W.  Ind.)ur. 
Deseret  des-^r-et' (U.  S.) 
Desertas,  di-zer'ttts  (A.  Ocean)  ^b. 


Desful,  dez-fdl'  (Pers.) 

IMsirade,  d&-z«rild' (W.  Ind.) iff. 

Des  Moines,  dd  moin"  (U.  S.) 

Despoblado,  des-p6-bl&'THd  (S.  Am.) 

Despoto-Dagb.  despd'td-dilg (Tur.) 

Dessau,  dersou  (Prua) 

Detroit,  de-troit'(U.  S.) 

Dettingen,  det'ting-en  (Oer.;  llwitL) 

Deutz,  doits  (Oer.) 

Deux  Fonts,  d^  pdh'  (Oer.) 

Deventer.  dev'en-ter  (neth.) 

Derizes.  d6-vfzez  (Eng.) 

Devon,  de'von  (Eng.) 

Dewsbury,  dydKl>e-ri  (Eng.) 

Dhalac,  dhti-lttk'  (Red  Sea)  itL 

Dharwar,  dhiir-wlir'  (Ind.) 

Dhofar,  dhd-f&r'  (Ar.) 

Diableiets,  d6>l^bler&' (SwiC&> 

Diadin,  dd-ft-ddn'  (Armen.) 

Diamantino,  dd-ft-mftn-t6'nd(Bras.)r. 

Diana,  dd-ft'nft  (Rua) 

Diarbekir.  dd-^r^ba-Ur  (Tur.) 

Die,  dfi  (Frj 

Di*,  dfi-a'  (Fr.) 

Diego,  dS-e'gd  (Mex.) 

Dieppe,  dfi-ep'  (Fr.) 

DiesC  dtet  (Bel.) 

Dieu,d6eU(Fr.)«. 

Digne,  dd'nyd  (Fr.) 

Digny,  dS-nyfi'  (FrJ 

Diffohi,  d§.gwj|fi'  (Fr.) 

Dijon,  dS-zh6fi'  (Fr.) 

Dillengen,  delleng-en  (<3eT.) 

DUolo,  di.ioad  (Af )  I 

Dinagepoor  or  Dnu^pur,  dl-nl^f^r^ 

(Ind.) 
Dinapoor,  dS-nH-pOr'  (Ind.) 
DingwalL  ding'wal  (Scot) 
Dinkel8biiMrd6nlEelz-bai(Oer.) 
Dios  OyOr,  dd-osh'  dytjbr  (Hung.) 
Dippoldiswalde,     dSp-pdrdte-vfTde 

((Jer.) 
Dissentis,  dis'sentte (Switr) 
Diu.  d6-&  (Ind.)/t.  and  id. 
Dixcove,  dik8T[6v  (Af^ 
Dixmnde.  diks-mi^d'  (BeL> 
Dizier,  di-zA-h'  (Fr. ) 
Dmitrov,  dmS-trov' (Rua^ 
Dmitrovsk.  dmS-trOvsk'  (Rn&) 
Dnieper,  nS'p^r;  Ruas.  pron.  dnyep'er 

(RUS.) 

Dniester.  nSs't^r;  Ross.  pron.  dnjes'- 

t«r(Rus.) 
Doab.  dd'ab  (Ind.) 
Doboka,  dd-bdlco  (Transyl.) 
Dobral  dd-brtll'  (Tur.) 
Dobrudsba,  d6-brbd'shil  ^nr.) 
Dobrzyn,  dob'zhtn  (Rus.  FoL) 
Doce,  dd'sft  (Braz.)  r. 
Dochart,  do«h'artj^ot)t 
Doekum,  dttlcnm  (Neth. ) 
Doesburg,  dOz^urg  (Netn.) 
Doetinchem,  dO'tin-^em  (Neth.) 
Dogliani;  d61yK'n«  at) 
Dc^nacska,  dogiiftcnlco (Hung.) 
Dozily.  dolgel'U (Wales) 
Dolores.  dd-Iares  (Sp.  andf  Am.) 
Domdidier.  do&-de-dg-&'  (Switz.) 
Domfront  doft-frdfi'(Fr.) 
Domingo,  San.  sttn  d6-m€ng^  (Harti) 
Dominica.  dom-i-n§'ka  (W.  Ind.)  id. 
Domo  d'Ossola,  dd'mO  dos's6-llk)  (It) 
Domremy.  ddh-rft-md'  (Fr.) 
Donaghadee,  do-na-£ha-d6'  (Ir.) 
Donau  (Danube),  do'non  (Qtr.) r. 
Donaueschingen,  do-nou-esh'ing-^n 

(Oer.) 
Donauw5rth.  do^on-vetirt  ((3er.) 
Doncaster,  dung'kas-tdr  (Eng.) 
Dondrab,  don'drtt  (CeyloiO  e. 
Don^al,  don'i-gAl  (IrJ 
DoneraiU 
Dongola, 
DonnaOe, 

Donzenac,  ddti-ze-nnk'  (Fr.) 
Doomspijk,  d6m'8pik  (NeUt) 
Dora  Baltea,  dd'rii  bttltaH  (li)r. 
Dorama,  dd-r&'mft  (Ar.) 
Dora  Ripainii  do'rtt  i£  pil^rt  (It)n 
Dorat,  Le.  1*  d6-rtt'  (Fr. » 
Dordogne.  d6r-do'ny*  (Fr.)  dtp. 
Dordrecht,  ddr'dreiht  (Neth.) 
Dorgall,  ildr-gft'le(It) 
Dornoch,  dor'nodh  (Scot) 
Dorogh.  dd-rog'(Hnng.) 
Dorogoboozh  or  Dorogobouj,  do-rcKf  o- 

b5zh'(Rus.) 
Dortmund,  dort'mOnt  (Oer.) 
Dotis,dd'tgsh(Hung.) 
Douamenez.  d(>-Ur-n6-ni'  (Fr.) 
Douay,  dtt-4'(Fr.) 
Doubovka,  dd-bofka  (Rus.) 
Donbs,  do  (Fr.) 
Dou^,dtt-r(Fr.) 


,  Qone-gAiur.) 
le,  don-lr-41'  (Ir.) 
,  dong'gd-la  (Af.) 
9,  dorrna-eli-e  (Nor.) 


Douglas,  dug'las  (I.  of  Man) 
Doullens,  dolloli'  (Fr.) 
Douro,  dtt'rd,  Port  pron.  dyw-rfi  (Port) 
Dovrefjeld,  d6'vre-fyel  (Nor.) 
Dowlatabad.  dou-la-t&blld' (Ind.) 
Draa,  drft'tt  (Syr.) 
Draaby,  drd'bQ  (Den.) 
Dragonera,  drtl-go-ne'rtt  (Sp.)  isl. 
Dragdr,  drtt'geQr  (Den.) 
Draguignan,  drtt-g6-nyoti'(Fr.) 
Drave,  dr&v  or  di^v;  Slavonic,  Drava, 

dm'va(Au8t)r. 
Drenthe.  dren'ta  (Neth.) 
Drenx,  dr^  (Fr.) 
DrUneld  (drif f«ld  (Eng.) 
Drogheda,  dro'^he-da  (Ir.) 
Drohobycz.  drO'hO-bdch  (Aust  CkU.) 
Dromore,  dro-mdr'  (Ir.) 
Drontheim,  drdntlilm  (Oerman  name 

of  Throndhlem) 
Droylsden,  droiWd^n  (Eng.) 
Drumsna,  dmmz'na  (Ir.) 
Dubois,  du-boi'  or  du-bois'  (U.  8.) 
Dubrovna,  dO-brov'na  (Rus.) 
Dubuque,  du-bdk'  OJ.  S.) 
Duero,  du-e'rO  (Sp.)  r. 
Duida,  du-^dK(S.  Am.)int. 
Duisburg,  d6-«s-b0rg'  (Oer.) 
Duiveland,  doi've-lant  (Neth.) 
Duiven,  doi'ven  (Neth. ) 
Dulce,  dOl'sA  or  ddl'thft  (Mex.)  fftmdL 
Dulcisno,  dOl-chS'nyd  (Monten.) 
Dulwlch,  durich  (Eng.) 
Dumaresq,  dn-ma-reslr  (Austral.)  r. 
Dumbarton,  dum-b^ton  (Scot) 
Dumfries,  dura-fr^s'  (Scot.) 
Dtina.  di^'na  (Rus.)  r. 
Dtinaburg^  da'nil-bOiig  (Rus.) 
Dunblane,  dun-bl&n'  (Scot) 
Dundalk,  dun-dftk' (Ir.) 
Dundas,  dun-das'  (Can.) 
Dundee,  dun-dg'  (Scot.) 
Dunfermline,  dun-f6rm1in  (Scot.) 
Dungarvan,  dun-gOr'van  (Ir.) 
Dungeness,  dunj-nes'  (Eng.)  e. 
Dungiven,  dun-giv'en  (Ir.) 
Dunkeld,  dun-keld'  (Scot.) 
Dunkirk,  dunOcftrk  (Fr.) 
Dunmanway,  dun-man'wa  (Ir.) 
Dunnamaragh.  dnn-nama-rftCh' (Ir.) 
Duntocher.  dun-toeh'6r  (Scot) 
Dunwich,  dun'ich  (Eng.) 
Durance,  dfl-roft8'(Fr.) 
Durango,  dO-rttn'gd  (Sp. ;  Mex.) 
Durazno,  dd-ras'uo  (X'rug.) 
Durban,  ddrl>an  (Natal) 
Durham,  dur'am  (Eng.) 
Durlach,  ddrU6h  (Oer.) 
Diisseldorf,  dtls'sel-dorf  (Oer.) 
Dvina,  dvfi'nft  (Rua)  r. 
Dycb-tau,  dddh'tou  (Cauc4»U8) 
Dyle,  ddl  (Bel) 
Dysart,  dFz6rt  (Scot.) 
Dzoongaiia,  dzdn-g&  ri-a  (As.) 


E. 


Eaglesham,  d'glz-ham  (Scot) 
Ebeltoft,  &l)eMdft  (Den.) 
Ebersfeld,  el)erz-feU  (Oer.) 
Ebesfalva,  &-besh-forvo  (Aust.) 
Ebro,  61)rd;  Span.  pron.  i'br6  (Sp.) 
Ecclefechan.  ek-kl-fe£h'an  (Scot.) 
EcheUes.  Les,  l&z  ft-sheF  (Fr.) 
Echmiadzin,  ech-mi-ad'zin  (Armen.) 
Echt,  eeht  (Neth.) 
Echuca,  e-cnblca  (Austral.) 
Ecija,  e'the-«hii  (Sp.) 
BckmUhl.  ek'mttl  (Oer.) 
Ecouen.  i-kb-oh'  (Fr.) 
Ecrehou  Rocks,  e-kerhty  (ChaXL  Irids.) 
Ecuador,  e-kwil-ddr'  (S.  Am.) 
Edam,  ft-dam'  (Neth.) 
Edoy.  6'd&  (Scot)  isl. 
Bdgecumbe.  ej'kuni  (N.  Z.) 
Edffware.  ej'war  (Eng.) 
Edinburgb,  ed'inbu-ra  or  ed'en-bu-ni 

(Scot) 
Edime,  i'd^r-nS  (Tur.) 
Edisto,  ed'is-t*  (U.  S.) 
Edmonton,  ed'mon-ton  (Eng.) 
Edreneb.  ed're-ne  (Tur.) 
Eelde,  &l'de(Neth.) 
Efat.  a'f^t  (Af.) 
Egeri,  eg'e  rfi  (Swltz.) 
Egersund,  a'ger-85nd  (Nor.) 
Egina,6-ji'na(0r.) 
Eglisau,  egli-zou  (Switz.) 
Egripo.  eff'ri-p5(Gr.) 
Ehrenbreitstein,  a-ren-brlt'stin  (Oer.) 


1>  70^;       7,  V^l      VH,  thtn;  th,  thin;      xh,  amre. 


French,  vtie,  bflt;       bl^,  netif ;       ft,  on. 


Oerman,  6b,  nacAt. 


nbanitock,  rben-iMk  (Osr.) 
KlcluUdt.  Uh-Ket  (Uer.) 

Eljarlud,  l^r-lant  (NeUi  > 
EfLLocta.  IMheUScol^) 
""■a,  nou  (Q«r.) 


.     -       n(0«.) 
BkBUitabDrs,  ri-k^'t^r^n-Mrg  (Rdl) 
Kkiterlnoiltr,  sh-la-ti-rta'^^u  (Koa.) 


MODERN  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


Eiplnou.  e>-pi-D6'tii  (»p  ) 
SlpilitoaaDlfi,eB'|:e'rf[«eta'U 


EkilcrlnniUT,    Jk-i 


Eken 


.'«  W. " 


Ibnts)  ill 


BkDwa,  ech'd-vf  I 

£k>]<t,  UTih^iSwe.) 

ia-Alu».«Uh-«»'(Ar.) 

Sl-Anluh.  al-Hriih' <Uir.) 

Kbe.  elb;  Qti.  prnn.  el'b«  (Oer.)  r. 

Blberfeld,  «n)«.felt(aer.) 

ElbsDf.M-betirO'r.) 

"■"       rode.  fl1'beng*-rt"d«  (Om.) 

g,  tlliurg  (Nflih  ' 


Elbun,  sl-bdR-)par.)ml 
Elcblonn,  erching-eu  (G 

m  Dnrula.  al  dB-rt'llfi  (t 
i-fHn'Uaw 

ii(ar)6. 

saUisn.  S^UIl'  ~ 

— flwrleby.  Ut-k 

EUTidml,  U'rt-dU  (Bire.) 


i-lrO-iiifar.)! 

rm.  A-Ua'uie-n  I  IT .  ^iiurj. 

BUIurleby.  uf-kU'U-ba  (Sv^) 


fllKOr.) 

EUuhetpul,  ^ti-El-feC-pa]'  (Boi ) 
BI-Khuseb.  el-diWin  <E«.) 
EUumsn,  sli-ir^  (Bog. ) 
ElIora.el-U'r>and.) 
Bllwannn,  il-vtUiren  (Oer.) 
ElmJnii.el-ini'DHlAr) 
ELmihorn,  etmi^m  (Den) 
Elne,  elo  (Fr.) 
Blildore.  el'u-nST(I>en.) 


.uncniiguei. 


lUi.^do) 


T<ibtT-kU-W(S.Zd.) 


Ebtn  Donro  e  Mldbo,  ao'tri  dO'a-riS  t 

mS'nTa  (Port  1 
Rnlre  Blgi.  ra'Ire  tVH  (3.  Am.) 
BniJll,  eii-it1t(Fer.) 
BpDDOineria.  e-pi-n&-nie-r§'a . 
BpuidUen.  kni-rtllstf  (So: 
Eperiei,  t-pi-ri-eah'  (Hiu«.) 
Bpernej,  4-»t-iiA'  (Fr.) 
Bplnu.  e-prnu  (Tnr. ;  Or.) 
Erctl.  tr-ohV  (Huog.) 
Bnkll,  i-i^lVrror.) 
Briball.«'ri-bol<3co(.)l. 
Bricli(.eT-ldit(3cDt.)I. 
Erie.  «M  (N.  Am  }  I. 
Kiiii  (poetiol  nitme  lor.InUnd),  er'ln 
,   Brt™,e'rS-T»n(Rii..)A- 
Eriaeb.  an«£h(N»JU.) 
EituinD,  eMHiiK-aii  (Uer.) 

Brmela  efme-lfi  (Neth.) 
ErTomsngo.  er^rA-  nianitga<Pic.Oc.)iit 
Bneroiini.  ar-xe-rom' (Tur.) 
BngebirBa.  erU-ge-b*r'iw  (Aiut.)  ntti. 
EKBla.  ea-k»'l>{Sp) 
EKhenz.  eah'enu  (anlti) 
EscbweKa.  eth-n'ge  (Oer.) 
Eacambrera,  e*-kaiii-hn:'n  (Sp.)  ill. 
EMondldo.  ea-kon.<l^Ba  (Span.  Am.) 
Etba.  Vihtt  (Kne.) 
Bali>o.t.afna(_It.)r. 
BakUHana.  ia-liel-iUI'ni  Ooe.) 
BiU  Stm,  e>'k£  ai'«rl  (Tur.) 
Eanienilda.  «.Tne-nl'dB  (9.  Am.) 
Eaneh.e^r.BlBg.) 
BaparU.    Nuera,   nn-e'va   ca-lriU-'ti 


(Swttt) 


(Veo 
FIH^  Hi.  tat,  W; 


Baiequlbo.  ea^e-krix 


BaquJpulaa,  ea-ka-poiu  (Cent,  Am.) 
Baiequlbo.  ea^e-krbo  (S.  Am.) 

BeiUngen.  ea11iig4ii(a<^r.) 

EtUdoa  Unldoa  (de  (^.lonilila,  Ac.),  ea- 

UTHOi  D'TieiuOi  t''P">'  Am.) 
BataDcla.  e*-UUi'si-a<Urai.) 
Eitella.  e>-Icl7yt  (3p  ) 
Ealepaoa.  ea-tC^'nlt  (Up.) 
Baterhu,  ■a-tu-bU'(HuIiE.) 
EathoDla,  ea-tlifl'n|.ii  (Eua) 


vaffra:  Fortug.  pton.  i 
dO't«(Sp.:  Port) 
tti«iDot,  aa'UA-niSi  (Fort) 


Etlre,  el'iv  (Scot  1 1. 
BtretBt.'k-tr«-I«'  (fV.) 


Eupatorln.  yn-pa-tfr^a  (Bua.) 

Enpen.  ol'pen  (Oer.  I 

Euphntea,ya*tii'Ui  (Aa.) 

Ban.  <tir(Pr) 

Euaklrchen,  oia-k£r«h'en  (Ger.) 

EiuUUut.  SL.  aint.  colloqaiall]'  aldt 

TVa-ti'ibl-na  {W.  tn<l.)  uf. 
EuUn.  pl-Wn'tGer.) 


B.ormev'o-ralPort) 
Emui,  i-.retf  (Fr.) 


tD(Bo8.) 


>(Eng.) 


Eie,  el 


Byder.  l'iler<Den.) 


Pmi.) 

_, ,  i-tdo-ie-i ,_.., 

ByrlkajOkuU,  rnki-ye^iliul  (Iceld.) 


'idoutlera,  i-mO-ie-*' (Fr.) 
"rlka-yeli'kul  (I 
g,  I>'dcD(Nelh.) 


F. 


Fubot^.  fainrB  (Den.) 

PuTDp,  rVr^pCDw.) 
Fabbrtano.  Ittb-brt-fiifi  (R) 
Fabbrlca.  nm.T«-ka  (It.) 
FachJngeD.  n'fhlng-en  (Oer.) 
FmiDDd.  la'mODd  (Nor.) 
Faenta,  (S-ta'CH  (It.) 
hhlun.  fa'Uln(Swa.) 
Faldo,  fl'd^ISoiti.) 

Faioom.  fl-«m\Eg.)sr. 
yal«ba,n.|B.|*'(A(.f 
Falcnn.  fal-kfin'  (Venei.) 

■    ne{W.Af.)r. 


Faltlerbo.  ni'itar-b«  (S»e ) 
FanugoaU.  n.ml.g6l'U  (Cyprua) 
Famatlna.  fll-mS.li'na  (Arg.  Con.) 
FbdM.  m'nc1i'«(D>rli)i(l. 
rarHee,tan.W(W.  Af.) 
Faouet.  r»-Oj-(Fr.) 


Faucltlei.  t6-BU'(Fr.)M(i. 
Faiergei,  n-tAnh'  (FT ) 
Favenham.  far'tr-^am  (Bng.) 
FaTignAQii.  n-lC-D>l'iUl  (It.)  id. 


FayMtevilie.  It-yetiil  (U.  8.) 
Fayoum,  n.Om'(Bg.) 
Fehytlk-iJktBn^iL 
Felegyhaia,  M-Iedih-hi'io  (Hnn. 
Feticudl.  n-li-ko-dedtlul. 
Felipe,  San.uui  re-l^pe (^rnet; 


Feodoiia,  f»-a-da'i«-«(Bui.) 
Feren  (Ino  li-ran.U'i>6  ( I L ) 

Fernando  Po.  ter-iiiii'd*  p«  (W.  At) 
Fame,  rim  (Bng.)  ud. 


*-(Fr.) 


Jft(H> 


Feml.  Isr-rei'iSp.) 
FertlI,tir-Ut'(Al) 

Fetfaanl.  Ieth'ird(lr.) 
Feuchtwuig.  folCbt'vwig  (Ger.) 
Fei.tai(AO 
Feuao.  fet-taa'  (Al.)  pr. 
Flchtelbarg  or  Flcbtelgeblrse,  fUh*- 
trl-beis  or  lUli'Ul-ge-b«i'ge  (Oer.) 

Flderli,  H'de-ria  (Switi.) 

Flgeac.'f^ihak'  (Fr.) 
Ftgllne,  »-ly«'ni(ll.) 
Figuelra.  H-gi'i-ia  (Port.) 
Flgueraa,  t«-g«-nu'  (Sp.) 
Fiji,  If  it  (Pic.  Oc.)  ilk 
FfUba.  K-W-bA'fllir.) 
Finale,  M-nl1i  (It.) 
FlAina,  K-oyt'nt  (3p.> 
FlndM^  Hn'drli-a  (Nor.) 
FiUMtnt,  n^ea-trtf  (Sp.) 


Jirlte^) 


,    fiu'ilat   tr'hon 

I'A... 


Floreniuola,  fi-6-iAa-t*u-ali(IL) 


Fttero,  I«.ta'r«{Sp.} 


Flera.  Oir  (Fr.) 

FlenruB,  Hilu'rl)  (BeL) 

■"'-—•'-«.  ninfabir  or  IUnt'BUr(Eng  ) 


,noWJ«(n. 


B.),  Oo-ri'da(Spaii. 


FlDmlnl   Uajarl,    flamt-ni   mt-Jit't* 


Foiano.te-W'dS. 
Foklm.  Id-kS-en' 


m  (It  }/L 

-U-n'Un{R\ 


FontarablB.  fOo- 


FoaMTnuUt.  lit-u-trb- 

FoDtlreroa,  tOu-U.ie'KH 
roolB.Ja]lnn.  tb  tA-Jalln 
Forcado*,  Bio  doe,  rlfi 

Fonhbeim.  lorClilibn  (( 


;»'»!> 


Forlimpopnll.  I6r-I*m  pfi'pft-W  Of 


& 


ir,  goldm;      pine,  pin:      nCle,  a 


irnrUliuB   t/lr.lA-WilLIKra 


Foue.  til  (Bel ) 

Fa«ombran«,  fat-Eflm-bra'ai  (It ) 
FoHim.  tMitanltloi.) 
FiHtat.Io*-MC<Bg.) 
Fotherlngar,  [imi«r-in-gA  (Bog-) 
Fongtra*.  nuUr'  (Fr.) 
FmigerollH,  n»>ilw-ml'  (Fr.) 
Fowiy,  (ol  (sng  )  r.  «nd  tn. 
Fi]T,at.,uAli'ii(CBD) 
Foyen.  loitn  (Seot.) 


Fnucha  Co  ml 


„    jim{EDg.) 

Ill,  rnin.ki  v«riK  (it.) 

-        ■   ■    fiib  Wili-t*'(Fr> 


FruiconEa.  fnu)g-k6'i]l 


_  ftrngWnl-* (Gar.) 

Foioelter,  frti'doker(Ni!th.) 
FnnkenhiiueD,  IrttDgk'en -houi-CD 

ln(Oer.) 
-  (Ott } 
r.  FnaUnrt, 
irwigKiurt  (uer.) 
FnuiuiinUid.  Itiii'tttnz-'aiaCBobtm.) 


nkeuaCeIn,  f«ngk'en-«lln  (Oer.) 
nkenthsl.  tifliiBVEn-lal  (0*r } 
okfortn  frau^kT'iTt;  Ger.  Fnakfni 


»,tn-eti«l'l7&(Sp) 

Fndetmrs,  tiVit-Mrg  (Qsr  ) 
FndMlelft,  M-at-iVA*  (Dan.) 
Fndorlckiboix,  M'de-ribi'liarg  (Dm. ) 
Fndct1elali(iiin.lr&'d»-r«lci-b»^Eui ) 
Fralbiiri,  frl'bOrafOsr.) 
Fralti*.  tri-ihtti^  (Fr.) 
Framantle.  rrt'inui-UI  (AiutnL) 
Fremonl,  trB-mODffU.SJ      . 
FnyiBdtel,  lrl'>tft-l<1  (Hung.) 
Fribouis.  frf-MIr' (Swllz.) 
Frtedlind.  frtdllot  (Pru«.) 
FrJedrichihilsn,      Ir«d'r«du-U-I>D 

(Oer.) 
Frladrlckihiinn,  Md'rAkab&m (2u) 
FrieaLind.  (rtiland  (hXh.)     - 
FriMha  H»IT,  fr&slii-bK  (Pnis) 
Frischfl     NebruDg,    rrS'ihi-ni.rtog 

Frlnll,  frt-ifli  (It) 

Fnblihsr'B  Stnjt,  frob1>h-«R  (N.  Am.) 

Vtodihun,  frad'khun  (Eng.) 

FronUnu,  rrtb-UDlk'(Cui.) 

Fitnten.  rroD.tiOk<Mei,) 

Fmlnone,  ti4.it-na'nt(It.) 

Fntm,  fra'nn  (Nor.)  i«. 

FnuB*.  frfldi  (Fro 

FrjEsa,  frtlini  (SvB.)  IL 

FoMcclila.  n-bhiklie-fl  (It) 

Fudno,  f(t<M'D«(It)I 

"- —   Tiern  ilel,  14-irM  del  rn-i'ga 


MODERN  OEOGKA.PHICAL  NAHEa 

Oihro™,  gi-hrVrt  (Bnlg.) 
OadBrdJi,gl.dl'inlt(Af.) 
OsdeliaKh,  ga'de-bfiih  (CIsT.) 


0«gli»nn.  gi-ljk'nfl  (It) 
Oifdronlij,  gl-dril-iie'i«  (Tur.)  lit 
GsiDaboroiigh.  ginz'bu-ni  (Eng.) 
OkU,  gta  (Swlti.) 
Oalapngoa,  gH-la-pi'goa:  Span,  proii.  gtt- 

aalaih1^.gi.la.ih«1i'(9cat} 


Oalana.ga-ll' 

Oalan,  g^le'i^v.^ij..  it.i 

OaUcU.  ga-Uah'«.B  (Angllclnd  nuns  ol 

■D  Auat.  prov.) 
Oalldla.  ^mhfi.a  (9p.) 
Gallnan,  gS-U.nl'rfi  (It.)  Id. 
Ota.  St.  Ont.  odlloqnlillT  ilut  g*l 

(AngllcliHl  nama  ol  Swiii  canton) 
aalUnl«,  gU-U  m'U  (It ) 
Qilla,  Point  de,  point  da  gal  (CeiloD) 
Gillagoi.  gH>e'gii  (Sp  )  r. 
Oallen.  St..  tankt  gttl'an  (Swltz.) 
aalllpoli,  gU-lfpO-M  (It :  Tur.) 
Ooloongang,  Ml'iO'i-goiig'(J(Tii) 
GalUe,  ti/U  (It.)  mL 
O*It«tan,nl've>-l0D(i;.  8.) 
Oalw«j,g»i'i>'i(lr.) 
amMM,  gun'bl-*  (Af.) 
Ounblar.  gan-b^XAuilnDW. 
aand.goCi(Bel) 
Oandeu.gan-de'u(Sp.) 
Oudla.  gin'de-H  (Sp.) 
Gangea.  gnnib  (Fr.) 
Oangsa,  gan']«i  {IndO  r. 
Oaiuootil.  gttn-gjj'lri  Gad.) 
OanJ»ni.ean.](ini'(lnd.) 


Fiwo,  Tiei 


Fnencallan^.  rn-an-kft'K-an'la  (Sp.) 
Fqenterrabla  or  (in  Angllciiod  lorm) 

FoDtirabla.  n|.«n-ter-tt'bi.l,  ton- 

U-r*'bi-»(Sp.) 
FnBi«Tmtura,  in*ril-TBn-U)'rll  (Cao. 

Itl>.>M 
Falda.tal'dI(Oer.) 
FdlDetlornelKAoit) 
FnlEon,  tul'bjn(U.a) 

^FTMi.ltl. 

ruiiiiiit^ucii.  lODnirfh-an  (Hung.) 
FimiBam  I>1«..  ttr-ai'  (S.  Pac  Oc.) 
Fuin«a.  fUm  (Bet.) 
Farruckabad.  fn-ruk-t-bld'  (lad.) 
FttnteniQ,  (flnfinon  (Pru») 
Fnrth,  Ibrt  (Oer.) 
Fmljania.  fli-i«.^'niK  (Jap  )  nit. 
Fnttagbar,  Int-te-ghur' (Ind.) 
Fute^poor.  Int-tu-pOt' (lod.) 
Fnor.  Mr  (Den)  iff. 
Fytn.n'anlDeii.lut 
Fyna.  Locta.  I06I1  no  (Scot) 
ftnin,n-Om(Eg.) 
^nbad,  fl-is-bgd'(Ind.) 


G. 


B  Bay,  gau  tbGm  bi  (Am- 


'(?'■>. 


Oanllieai- 
tral.)^ 

Oard,glir(Fr.)dn. 
aardi£i,  gKr-dra  (Atg.) 
Qanaalo,  gii-ria'a^JIt.) 
Oaixuo.  gir-gVnC  (It)  mL 
Gariep,  glt-r«p'(Af.) 
OarUeatOD,  gilriia-ton  (Scot.) 
OaroiiM.  ^Ton'  (Fr.)  aip, 
Qtmm,  ^r&i  (IndJ 
Qarttuig,  gtrfUng  (Bns) 
Oarngh,  glr-»«h'(ir) 
OarvM.  gir-Tin'  (Ir.)  ul. 
Oaacogna,  gU-koD'yt  (Fr.) 
Gaape.  gat-pi'  (Can.)  ditL 
Oailala.  gtti'tln  (Oer.) 
'Oaatcnn,  gli'M-nn  ^vlu  ) 
OathisaD.  gt-U-nft'  (CuL)  r. 
Gattman,  ^t-te-nk'n  (It.) 
Oancin,  ri.N-tb<o'(Sp.) 

..gtrnajlnd.)^^ 

'ii'{ind.') 


[.g«-long'(Aii.tt»l) 
k.gU-T^glc'jN,  OnlDjt. 
ildenberg,  gar '  Imi '  don '  bfl 


Oawelghnr.  gft-i  .   .    .    ,_ 
0*u«,  ih*-o(i'(Swlte.)_mt_ 

Owl  rink.  1 ' 
Oeartmlde- 

(NsU).) 

a«ii«,ytm<swB.) 

Galaenli^.  giffo-hlia  (Gar  ) 
Oglallngen.  gulLni-cn  (Oer.) 
Oalder1uid.Eard«r-1uit(Nath.)ii 
Qaldara,  geld^m  (Qer.) 
Oalllvara.  yaMi-vk'ri  (6«a.) 
Oaliaa  (ibel'nB(Sp.) 
Oomml.  gem'm*  (Swtti) 
Oemona.  JA-mO'niat) 
OamliDdan,  go-nOn'riin  (Oar.) 
Oanemnldeo,  gt-ni-mol'dm  (Ketl 


Gennaro,  }*n-nl'rt  (It)  mi. 

Ocooa.  )sD'6.I(It) 

OfDov*,  len'fl-vs  ilt.) 

Gcnaano,  Jan-ik'na(It) 

Gent,  geot  IB«I,) 

aeutliry,  ihofi  Ul-lyf  or   ihoh-U-ri 

(Fr.) 
Oeorgiavak,  oi.flr'gS-eTik  (Ku».)/t 
acn.g&'n(Oer.) 
Gcrac«.ie-ra'<;hAiIt) 
Ocnldton.  Jer'ald  ton  (Anatnl ) 
Gennsin,  St .  »ti  thAr.RULri'(I''r.) 
Oerolateln.  gcr'SI-alin  lOer.l 
Gerori.  Che-rA'nk  (Sp.) 
Ocatrlkland.yea'tTlk-U 
G«.       ■      -^  ■ 


rlkland.jea' 
ihaka  (^.) 


Ik-luid  (Swo.) 


Gba^ll^  El.  el  gttr'aia  (Tunia) 
Ohaula.gh»U(Iiid.) 
OhaiHpoor,  ga-ii-pttr'(Iad.) 
ObuuL,  gmrai  (Afg.) 
Ohennch.  gen'ne  (fig.) 
Gbont  geot  (Bel.) 
0)iUan,g«'Lan(F«r.} 
Gliiiulandil.gTU<'lu>-(<£l(Xnr.) 
Ohl»h.gff»(Bg)    5fii0izeh 
Ghuinee,  gIii'n«(Afg.) 
OLuUir,  gi-tnJU'  (Eui  Arcb.) 
GUTeno.lk-vl'iiadt) 
Glbnltar,  Ji-bntl't«r  (Sp.) 
Glen,  ib«.aA'(Fr.) 
Oigh».ge;gft«cotli.l. 
GlilloJ«fyO(It)il. 
Gi]on.ebe'tb«n'(3p.) 
Ollghit,  Ell'glt  (I  nit) 
Gilula.gS-t6'iaand.) 
Olo]oaa.ifl-yfl'M(lt) 
Oforgia,San,]or')^(It) 

Olppalaod,  glpaland  (AnatnL) 
Glrgeb.  g«r%e  (Eg.) 
aiiganti,]ir.Jan'li(It) 
Glroude.  ibt-rand'  (Ft.)  dep. 
airran,  gir'tin  (Scot.) 
Oltiobln,  gScb'in  (Bohem.) 
GlDrgoTD,  Oliirgowo,  J0t-(li'v6  (Ronm.) 


Gttleborg,  yifii'ta-borg  (B 


bilrd  (Swlli.)  ml. 
Gothland,  gothlJUid  (Sure,)  M. 
Goltenburg,  get'un-bOrg  (Swi.) 
OtitUngen,  gelt'lng-pn  (Oer ) 
Gotlaka  San  dSe,  itoti'k  t  lUi'ddi-a  (S  n.) 
Oouda,  goa'dl  (Neth.) 
Ooomrt  or  Onmrt,  gOm'r*  (Km.) 
Oonr,gour{Ind.) 
Gourock,  gb'rok  (Seot) 


i,  (Aen;  th,  UUn; 


Ftanch.  rfla.  bdt;       UA.  Debt; 


lor,  EO'Vlr 


Oanrudor,  jO'VlMUtdOi'  (BiU.)  M. 


Ooniz,  gA-ywffiru.) 
Ofuo.  ri'ii  (Ifodlt.)  u 
Orul-Rnnet,  giU-rl'i 

gA-BTiN.!^ 

gtUM  (Qa 
I.  N..  ((£41 


giuniiet  (Cve  CoL) 


.     •aw,gp»'BT(N«Ui.) 
Gimbow,  giVba  (Oer.) 
OndUk*.  N..  gii^toUCAut) 
Onanm,  gi«Vna(Sp.) 


Qnlgue,  grig  (Ir.) 
araltOMunacli.  nia-nun'kfth  (I 
OnmmlEhsls.  gniiii-»«-Uni  |^ 
Otwudi,  gM-U'iHt  (Sp.) 
OranKUUk.  grfl-U-THiFlTt  (Sp.) 
OruunL  gn-nird'Or.) 
Oruutnia,  gm-Dli;tJm<Bp.) 
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Oiurdia,  gn^df-K  (Sp.) 
Onurico.  g«B-r«Tia  (Venet) 
Oiurino,  gwl-rS-DO'(Col.)r. 
Ouulumer,  gw^-rS-BH-nui' (UtI.) 
OnimiBy,  gwlr-in"  "■ — ' 
GuatemUH,  girii-b 
OuatU,  gwafu  (Uex.) 
Gtujana,  gwU'nrl  (B.  ADl  / 
aiujnqall,  gwI^u-kU'  (3.  Am.) 
OiUTU,  gwfu  (Kcuiil.) 
aDBymu.  gw^-e-nUa'  (Mei.) 
Ouiyni.  Lb,  M  gwi^i-n  (V«aa(.) 
Oabblo.  gaVbe-OdU 


Orouetlo,  grtt-iit'U  Qt) 

On»  Vniedlgei,   gio*  TMil'dl^Aar 

(Anit) 
OroBirardaLa,  grAt-Tii'db  (Humr) 
Grotoa,  grnt'OD  {Eng.}:  grt'lounl.  S.) 
OmdBli.  grtfdeli  (AaitJ 
ar11Ui.grat'U(Bwlte.) 
Oruyani,  gifl  yte-(8wlU> 
Oitetg.  eiOglSwiti} 
audaliirUr,  gwK-TBIrtt-iMr'  (Bp.]  r. 


lA-Cbl'rft  (Sp.) 
Qumdalmei.  g>I-THBl-m«tb'  (Bp.)  r, 
OoadalqiUvlr,  BwfTuU-kS-T^r'(Sp.)  r. 
OiudalDpc,  gwtilt-Ui'pfc  pepoUtly  gn- 

di-](»p'(TT.  B.) 
Otuilamnui.  gwft-imr-rtl'iDt  (Bp.) 
auldeloups.  gtd«-lDp'(W.  Ind) 
Oiuillan*.  gw»-TH«^'iill  (Sp.l  r. 
Onidli.  gini-THUh' (Sp.) 
GUAtuul.  gw».bIir(LidraM  ItlLj 
Oiuluuco,  gin-tH-nA'kaCPatag.^Wi. 
GuallrD,  gwl.«U'n>  rVansi.) 
QDBlstciA  gwK-U-uVrl  (Farn) 
Gualdo.  gn^U'dfl  ^t) 
Gtumubudw,  gwA-mK^ht/nha  (Pen) 
Gmunsnga,  gwK-iiiAD'g&  (Peru) 
OuuiiciubB.  gwk-nft-kA'cbe  (Arg.  Con.) 
Oiiuubanl,  gwt-Dft-U'na  (BKbunu) 
ODUuiJiuto.  gwvni-<bu-K'U  (Msi.) 
Oupore.  gwK-p«^  (BniJ  r. 
Gauspul.  gwB'it-pk'rt  (Bru  ) 
OuumUDeaBM.gwa.i4L.t«n.g&'U(B(U.) 
ODudituJ.  gwKr  dA-lwA'  lAt.) 
GuBrdunar,  gwlLr-dl-mAr'  (3p.) 

'     nu,  nr,  fat,  [gUi       m«,  met,  Ur,  goldm; 


I.  gtfdsn,  f 


oid'nrr.) 


Onemiej,  gtan'iKChiui.  Uli.)i»t 
Guerrero,  ger-re'tu  (Slei^) 
OugUonlil,  gO-lyo-nSia  (It) 
Gugoan.  El>-gwto'  (Lad  runt  Ua.) 
Gulaiia,  Gu  taui.  ge-U'ol 
Golenns,  g6->a'(lV.)pr, 
Gnlldtord,  gll-luni  or  glldlord  (Ite.) 
Onlniaraaiu,  ge-niB-isW  (Fori) 
Gali)«a.  g)'n«7Af  ) 
OuliHa,  gdn  (Ft.) 
Goiiigamp.  gRfl'Eo'i' r^l".) 
Oulpu£coa.  g*.pSlh-lieTl  (Sp  J 
Oulaborougli,  gifbu-ni  (Eiig.} 
Gulie,  gSz  (Ft^ 

Guldbnuidsdia.  giM1>iftiit.dil  (Kor.) 
Onmbinnen,  gOm.btn'eD  (Tnia.) 
Gumlel.  El)-nie«r(!9p.) 
Gunatad,  gb'nl.lad  (Par.) 
GuDdamok.  gun'da.muk  (Alg.) 
Gnndelflngeii.  gbu'dd-Cene^n  (Qar.) 
Gandwuia,  gun^lwViLB  (lad.) 
GunoDg  LedaDg.  gO-Dong'  le.diDf'  (UaL 

OiiDi.  gOiirt  (Hnni ) 
Qurbwal,  Bur-b»6F(IndJ    _ 
Gimipituba,  gO-r(i-^-bm  (Bnt.)  r. 
Oiupkl,  gOt'-pi'Bt  (ILl 
GuuBgo,  gtia-A'gO  (It) 
GuuoU.  gOs.ifila  (It) 
Oliilrow,  gOi'lrOtOerJ 
Guthrie,  guth'rt  (Scat) 
GliUkow,  gau^  (Or.) 
Gnjindotte,  gl-oa-dot'  Q}.  3.) 
Owallor.  gwBli^ir  (Ind) 
Gyannallu  dror-mol?  (Hung) 


Gjawyl.  gWriljawlCi.) 
Ojtti,  dyb'Io  (Hung.) 


Hug,liIe{Neth.) 

HaBrlem.  Haarlain,  Harlem,  Ui1«m 

(Neth.) 
Hibana  oi  Haiuia.  U-iftA  (CaM 
Babiburg,  hibrberg  (BwlUJ 
HBi:ha,  Icb'a  (Gal.)  r. 
Hadeuda,  i.ri.ei/dt  (UtiA 
Haddington,  hadlng-ton  (ScotJ 
Hadenleben.  baHJen-lAlKD  (Dan.) 
Hidlelgb,  hadll  (Eng.) 
HadrBmBut,  bK-driL-mouf :  Anil.  pnD. 

Hagenow,  hi'ga-iia  (Ger  ) 

Hagne.  The.  bag  (EugUih  DBma  of  Den 

HaBuen«u.'il-g4.nO'  (Ft.) 
Hslducken.  b!-dOk'en  (Hung.) 
HaJlBiborouah.  hiliTia.ra  (Eng) 
BailihaiD.  hU'Bham  (Eng) 
Hainan,  bl.nau'  (Cbina) 
Halnaut  or  Halnaoll,  bi.n6'  (Bal.) 
Haintcheo.  hrne^fhen  (Ger) 
Haltlen.  bi'tt-en  (Uiytt)  c 
Hajypoor,  M-Jl-pOT'dnd.) 
HaliDdBde,  bn-kA-dii'de  (Japan) 
Halia,  h»'lB>b(Hung.) 
HalhertUrtt.  hHl-Wr-itat  (Pma.) 


laJlo,  h!ine(Pni«) 
SalUngdall,  bal'lng'lal  (Nor.) 
lallowell.  h>l'16->rel  |ir  S.) 
ialmabera.  bUmnbB'ra  (Ualoc.) 
Salelead.  hal'sted  (Eng.) 
lam,  hoB  (O.) 
llBniadan.hil-mKdllii'(FfTB.) 


HaiDooa.  bK-mon'  (Afg.)  1 


Haifleur,  tOz-BOii'  (Fr.) 


Harlingen.  hli'llng.iD  (Katb.) 
Hara,  s'iil(Sp.) 
Harrogata.  ba'ra.git  (Xng.) 
Harteaatsln.  htr'UD-BUli  (0<r,) 
Hartford,  bart'ford  (U.  a.) 
Hartlepool,  hJU'taLpOl  (^ig) 
Harwich,  hat'loh  C^  ) 
Han.  hlrta  (Oar.)  ml. 
„ ^.{.u  ,. uiiiljiurj 


'&' 


Haoalt,  biU'HiKBeL: 
Haatlngt,  hfar'tingj  r' 
Haatnip,  hlB'trOp  (1  __ 
Hattnai,  batle-raa  (U.  ..,  „ 
HatTan.  hot'Ton  (Hung) 
HanenBlelu,  hoa'en-atlii  (Svlti.) 
HaulbowUne,  b«!-baTInOr.> 
Eatanna  or  Havana,  M-yi'ai  (Cuba) 
BarelberE,  bA'viI-berg  (Oer.) 
HarerlordwaBt,     ba'Ttr-fflrd-wai* 

(Wale.) 
Hareiblll,  haT-tr-il  (Eng.):  U'Mr.U 

to.  a) 

HaTrB,U,l4h».T(l'r.) 
Hawaii,  bA-wi'i  (Band  lib.) 
Bawarden,  balt.den  (Waleal 
Hawea,lu.»a'B(II.Zd.}l. 
Hawlclt,  l.»'lk  |3oot) 
Hayla,  hil  (Xng ) 
HayoBn,  faTnou  (Oar.) 
HayU  or  Haiti.  U'tl  (W,  tnd.1 
Haiabrouok,  bt.ia-brak'  (Fr.) 
Heanor.  hB'a.nor  or  h«'nor  (Boc.) 
Hebridea,  beb'ri.diE  (Scot.) 
Hoohlngen,  bMh'ing-en  (Gar.) 
HHskmondvika.  bX'mond-wfk  (!■»> 
Hedemora.  h&-di.aie'i«  (S*a.) 
BeeTlan,birlen(Nath,) 
" --w:^bi>Cb(Nelti.) 


or  hni- 


Bellbronn,  hlllireB  (G«.) 
HaUlaenBCadt,    hl'll.gao-il- 

dian^tal  (Tma.) 
Beiai,ba.]u'(Ar.J 
Helena,  3t.  B&nt.  coUoquUlr  Blot  he- 

li'na  (Eng )  iiL 
HalgeO,  haTga-A  (Nor.)  id. 
BelTera.   8t,   aiot.    coIlaaalallT   iint 

ieVjtn  (Cban.  lah.) 
BaUgoIabd  ot  BelgalBDd  hd1-aUlnil 

arhal'ga.UUuKOar.  Oc)M. 
EalleBpaot  hano-poDt  (Tnr.)  at 
HeUaToetaluiB,  baHa-vatalola  (Kalk. ) 
EebnbnchlB.  halmttMbM  (Gar.) 
Helmond.  bcd'mand  (Afg.)  r. 
Helaingboig.  bU'iing.bOrg  (S**.) 
HsIilngtorB.  hU'ting-ICra  (Bua.) 
HsliluMtr,  UI'atngiATfDaa) 
BalveUyn,  bel-Tanin  (Euf) 
Bemiieo,  btmSk'Ben  (Bu.) 
HammlngBted,  bam'ing^tadCIMiLV 
BangeloTheng'frU)  (Nalh.) 
Banlay.  haoar(Bug,) 
Hanlopen.  han.U-pan  (17.  S.)  a. 
Bennetwat.  ban.b6b'(Fr.> 
Hannepln.  hen'na-pln  (U.  8.) 

" — '-  ■— -^(u.a) 

kie'a  nm: 


hir^tl 


i>rim.) 


Haraclea,  he- 
Haiat,  ha.rtU' 
Btrault  l-rA' 
Harbolzbalm, 
Hererord,  be' 


Heranlbala,  ba'nn.Uli  rlXL) 
H«ric»urt.  i-r«-kOi'  (Fr.) 
BarlBBo,  hl.'re.Eou  (Bwlli.) 
Herfedalen,  het')e-da-leo  (B**.) 
Barmanll,  bcr.mauli  (Bulg.) 
Hannannatadt.  her'mU]4Ut(AlHt) 
Hanauiaa,  Doa,  dSi  er.mt'Dti  (Vian.) 


UarUonl.  htn^ford  or  blr^ord  (Kdg. ): 

hArtlord  (U.  S.) 
Berkvanboacli,        har-U'gaB-biaeh 
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Heizeele.  liir-x&ld  (Neth.) 
Herzt^owina,  hertire-gd-vd'na  (Tur.) 
Herzogenbu8chMe«  hir-UOg'fQ-oOeh-zft 

(Swite.) 
Hesdin,  &a-diifi'  (Fr.) 
Hesse-DannstadK   net>M-dttna'iUt; 

German,  UeMeD-d«rmstadt»  lie»- 

MD-dttrm'stat  (Oer.) 
Hestlebolm,  hesle-h61m  (Swe.) 
Heubach.  hoi'bllih  (Oer. ) 
HeuBden,  be'Ut'den  (NetoO 
Heves,  ba'vetb  (Hnng.) 
Hexham,  heki'am  (Sng.) 
Heytt.  hist  (Belg.) 
Heytesbury.  bitft'oo-ri  (Bng) 
Hibiappaba.  d-bd-tlp-ptn)il(BrasO 
Hidegknt,  hfinlaglcat  (KangO 
Hidveg.  bftd'reg  (Hung.) 
Hierapolis,  hI-6-rap'd>ut  CTur.) 
Hl^rea.  Wur'CFr.) 
Higuera,  d-ge'rti  (Sp.) 
Hlguey,  6^'  (Haytl) 
Hilaire.  St.  lUi.td-l&r'  (Fr.) 
HUdbtirghaoten,    bdld ' bOrg*h<ms* en 

(Oer.) 
Hildesheim,  b«I'dM-hfm  (Oer.) 
Himalaya,  bd-miLia-ytt;  popularly,  bim- 

al&'ya  (Ind.)  wU. 
Hbideloopen,  bin-de-U/pen  (NathJ 
Hindden,  b6n'deU-«n  (Nor.)  itL 
Hingham.  hing'am  (U.  S.) 
Hinojosa.  6-Dd-6bd'8&  (Sp.) 
Hiogo.  bd^'gd  (Jap.) 
Hippolyte,  fip-pA-ldt'  (Fr.) 
Hispaniola.  Is-pJ^ne-dlilO^.  Ind.) 
Hjam5e,  yttr'n^-e  (Den.)  itL 
Hjelmar,  yel'mlir  (Swe.^l. 
Hj6rring.  y^brlng  (Den.) 
HlassaTnlas'ia  Cnbet) 
Hoang-Ho,  hO-ang-bd'  almost  hwang- 

bO'(Aa) 
Hoboken,  bo-bdiun  (U.  S.) 
Hocbbeim,  hMbldm  (Oer.} 
Hdch8t,beb]nt((}«r.) 
Hdchatad^  beli6h'fttat  (Oer.) 
Hocbatetten,  bddb'itet-t«n  (SwitoO 
Hoddesdon,  bodz'don  (Bog.) 
Hodeida,  hd^U'd-dtt  (Ar.) 
Hoerelaken,  hb've-UkJwn  (Notb.) 
Hohenlinden,  bd'en-ten-den  (Cler.) 
Hohenlobe,  bd'en-ld-a  (Oer.) 
Hobenstaufen,  bd'en-8tou-f«n  (Oer.) 
HobenzoUem.  hd-en-tsonera  (Oer.) 
Hokitika.  hd^.te1ca(N.  Zd.) 
Holcar,  bdl-klU'  Qnd.) 
Hold-Mesd-Vasarbely.  h5ld-m»4eVTa- 

sb^-bilV  (Hung.) 
Holmestrand.  bM'me-strin  (Swe.) 
HolBtebrO.  horsta-breti  (Den.) 
HoUtein,  horstin  (Ckr) 
Holyhead,  boVi-bed  (Wales) 
Holywell,  hoH-wel  (Wales) 
Horabeig,  h6ro'herg  (Oer.) 
HombonL  homl>o-rtt  (Af.)  mte. 
Ho-nan,  h6-nan'  (China) 
Honduraa,  hon-dii'ras;  Span,  proa  on- 

d5-rfls'  (Cent  Am.) 
Honeoye.  bon-e-oi'  (tJ.  8.) 
Honflenr,  h6ft-fl^r'(Fr.) 
Hong-kong.  bong-kong'  (Ohina) 
Honlton,  bonl«ton  (Sng.) 
Honolulu,  ho-no-mo  (Sand.  Islt.) 
Honrubia,  0n-rt/be-li(8p.) 
Hontb.  btat  (Hung.) 
Hoofdplaat,  b6ffe^(Keth.) 
Hoogereen,  h6'ge-Tin  (Nefctal) 
Hoogbly,  hOgai(Ind.) 
Hoogstraeten,  bOg-stittten(B«L> 
Hoonan,  bd-nan'  ((Tbina) 
Hoom,  bdm  (NeUi.) 
Horazdiowiti,  hd-rftz'dyO-yetsCBolMitL) 
HorcaJo,  dr-kll'dhd  (Sp.) 
Hormiga^  dr-mS-gfts'  (Sp.)  %»L 
Homacbos.  OrnH-cbOr  (Sp.) 
Horuburg.  n5n/bdrg  (Q«r.) 
Homli,  bOma«  (Swits.) 
Hornsea,  bom'sO  (Eng.) 
Horsens.  bor'sens  (Den.) 
Horsham,  bors'am  (Bxkg.) 
Hostomits.  bflsrt&-m«to  (Bobem.) 
Hoszszu.  h58's5  (Hung.) 
Hoszu,  Mtb  (Hung.) 
Hotellerie,  6-tel-rfi^(Fr.)  i$l 
Hottentot,  hof  tra-tot  (Af.)  tr. 
Hotzenplota.  bd'ts«n-pl6ts  (Aust> 
Houat.  tt-Jk'  (Fr.)  isL 
Houdan,  tt-dofc'^(Fr.) 
Houdeng.  b6-do<i'  (BeL ) 
Houghton -le^prlng,  bd'ton4e>spring 

Hounslow,  honnzQd  (Eng.) 
Houpe,  h5.p&'  ((Tbina) 
Housatonic.  hd-sa-ton'ik  (U.  S.) 
HouBsa,  houft'sa  (Af.) 


Hontman's  Abrolbos,  bont'manz  ^•brd'- 

lyds  (Austral)  itia. 
Howick.  hou'ik  (Eng.) 
Howth,  hdth  (Ir.) 
Htixter.  heliks'ter  (Oer.) 
Hoya,  b6'ya  (Oer.) 
Hoyerswerda.  hd-yer-ZTir'd&  (PtOflL) 
Hradiscb.  hril'ddsh  (Aust) 
Huachipas,  wft^hd-ptts'  (Pern) 
Huaheine,  b6-a-hrne  (Pac.  Go.) 
Huallaga,  w&llytt'gtt (Peru) r. 
Huamachuco,  wtt-m&-cbO'kd  (Pern) 
Huancavalica.  wiin-kll-Te-ldxa  (Pern) 
Huanuco    Viejo,    wft-nOOcd    T#^6h6 

(Peru) 
Huaqui,  wftlcS  (Hex.)  r. 
Hnari,  wll-r6'  (Peru) 
Huasco,  wttsico  (Chile) 
Huddersfleld,  hud'd6rz-f$ld  (Sag.) 
Hudiksvall.  bO'deks-viU  (Swe.) 
Hn6.  ha-k';  almost  hwa  (Anam) 
Huelma,  hu-ermil  (Sp.) 
Hnelva.  bn-eVvft  (Sp.) 
Hnen  or  Hveen,  bu-an'or  v&n(Deii.)is<. 
Huercalobera,  bu-er-ki-ld-bo'tildSipO 
Huerta.  bn-er'ta  (Sp.)  . 
Huesca,  bn-es'k&  (Sp.) 
Huescar.  bu-es<k^  (Sp^) 
Hulme,  njr5m  (EngJ 
Humber,  burn'Mr  (Eng.) 
Humboldt,  hum'WHt(U.  8^ 
Humpolets,  hum'pd-lets  (BoheuL) 
Hundsriick.  b&ndz'rtlk  (Oer.)  mt$, 
Hungerford.  bung'sdr-ford  (Sng.) 
Huntingdon,  hun^ting-don  (Bug.) 
Hurdwar.  hurd-w^  dud.) 
Huron,  hyO'ron  (S.  Am.)  C 
Hurrur,  hur'rur  (Af.) 
Hussingabad,  hus-sing-gi-bSd'  Cbid.) 
Husum,  b&'sdm  (Den.) 
Huy,  Flem.  prou.  hoi;  French  pron. 

W-«'(Bel) 
Hvaloen.  v&letin  (Nor.) 
Hvita,v6'ta(Iceld.) 
Hyderabad,  hi-de-rlt-bftd' (lad.) 
Hydra,  hl'dra  (Or.)  id, 
Hydrea,  fi-ir'  CFr.) 
Hythe,  hiTB  (Sng.) 


I. 

lana,  y&'nK  (Sib.)  r. 

Ibach.  ^huA  (Swita.) 

Ibague.  d-bi'ge  (Ck>L ) 

Ibbenbttren,  6b-Mn-Wr«n  (Ctar.) 

Ibiapaba,  6-M-lt.pft^K  (Bras.)  nO. 

Ibicul,  e-M-kwfi'  (a  Am.)  r. 

Ibrahim.  £b-rtt-b«m'  (Aa  Tor.)  r. 

Ibraila.  6-brtt-«aa  (Boum.) 

Icana,  S-kft'nH  (Braz.)  r. 

Icaque.  d-k&lce  (Trinid.)  a 

Ichaboe.  ik'a-bo  (Al)  iti. 

IcolmkUL  «-kdm-kU^(Scoi) 

Idaho,  rdarhd  (U.S.) 

Idanha,  e-dft'nyit  (Pen.) 

Iddah.  dd'dah  (W.  Af.) 

Idria.  d'dr6-a(Aust) 

Iekaterinodar,yft.klt-t&-i««d4ttK'(El8.) 

lelagoui.  yi-ll^gO'«  (Sib.)  n 

Igal,d-gftr(Aust) 

Igarape,  9-gft-r«rp4'  (Braa.) 

Igatimi.  e-gttrtfl'md  (S.  Am.) 

Iglau,  flNgiou'  (Aust) 

Iglesias.  S-gU'si-tts  (li) 

Igua^u,  e-gwit'sO  rBraa.) 

Igualada,  e-gwllUl'VH& (Sp.) 

Ignmen,  S-gB-men'  (Eos.) 

If,  i  (Neth.) 

Ijma.  fizb'mH  (Kom.)  r. 

lissel.  Is'sel  (Neth.)  r. 

Ilay.  aOft  (Peru) 

ncbeater,  iFcbes-t«r  (Eng.) 

Udefonso.  San.  sttn  fil-de-fon'sO  (Sp.) 

nfracombe,  il'fra  k5m  (EngJ 

nba  Orande,  el'ya  grftn'd&  (Brai.) 

Hi,  6.1V  (Aa)  r. 

Ilkeston,  il'kes-ton  (Eng.) 

nianon,  CMttrndn'  (Philip^)  b. 

lUasi,  6l-ltt's«  (It.) 

niawarra,  il-la-wttr'ra  (Austral.) 

Hie,  «1  (Fr.) 

nie  et  Yilaine.  61  ft  ve-lan'  (FrO  dep. 

nier,  6ner  (Oer.)  r. 

niescas.  6l-lTes-ktt8'  (Sp.) 

Hlimani,  61-16-mft'n6  (BoL)  tnt 

HUnois.  Uli-nois'  or  ilUnoi'  (U.  S.) 

IUora»6l-ly</rtt(Sp.) 

Illyria.  il-7i'ri.a  (Aust) 

Dm.  61m  (Oer.)  r. 

Ilroen,  irmen  (Bua) 

Ilmenan,  6rme-nou  (Oer.) 


Ilminster,  il'min^tter  (Eng.) 

Ilz,  elts  (Ckr.) 

Imandra,  G-niftn'drtl  (Bua)  L 

Imbabura,  em-bft-bO'ra  (Ecuad.) 

Imerethi  or  Imeritia,  6-ma-ra'tS^  Im- 

6r-ish'ia  (Transcaua) 
Imola,  ••mdOtt  (It) 
Inagua,  fl-ntt'gwft  (Bahamas)  isL 
Incbiquin.  insh'i-kwin  (Ir.) 
Incisa,  6noh6'iA (It) 
Indals-Elf.  Sn^dftlz^elf  (Swe.) 
Indiana,  in-di-an^a  (U.  a) 
Indore,  in-ddr'(Ind.) 
Indre,  aft'dr  (Fr.)  r. 
Indre  et  Loire,  ah'dr  k  Iw^r  (Fr.) 
InduSk  inMus  (Ind.)  r. 
Ineboli.  g-ni-bd'lS  (Tur.) 
Ingendobl,  Sng'eu-ddl  (SwitzJ 
Ingleborougb,  ing'gl-bu-ru  (laig.)  mf. 
Ingoda,  dn-gd'dH  (As.)  r. 
Ingoldstadt,  dng'dld-sUt  (Bar.) 
IngouviUe,  ah-g5-ver(Fr.) 
Innarabane,  £n-yam-bft'ni  HS.  Al) 
Inbauma,  6n-you'ma  (Bras.) 
Iniesta,  6>n6-es'til  (Sp.) 
Inkerman.  inglc^r-man  (Rna)  9aL 
Inn,  en  (Aust ;  Oer. ;  Swita.)  r. 
Innerleithen.  in'n6r-l6'TH«n  (Scot) 
Innspruck.  ens'pri^k  (Aust  V 
Inowrazlaw,  e-n6>rtttrlav  (rrm.) 
InterUken,  6n<ter-lft'ken  (Switz.) 
Inverary.  in-T^r&'ri  (Scot) 
Inverkeitbing,  in*vto-k6TH'ing  (Scot) 
lona,  i^^na  (Scot) 
Iowa,  I'd-wa  (U.  S.) 
Ipanema.  6>pk-n&'ma  (Bras.) 
Ipsambool,  ep^siUn-boV  (NubLi) 
Ipswich,  ipe'wieb  (Eng.) 
Iquique,  6-k6lce  (Peru) 
Iraia,  6-m'zbft  (Braz.) 
Irak  Ajemi,  e'rak  af e-m6  (PerJ 
Irak  Arabi.  ^nk  ar'a-bC  (Aa  Tur.) 
Irasu,  e-rtt-sO'  (Cent  Am.)  vola. 
Iredell.  Ir'del  (U.  8.) 
Iregh,6>r&g'(Hung.) 
Irkutsk,  erktttok'TAa) 
Iroquois,  i-r6>kwoi'  (N.  Am.) 
Irrawaddy.  6r-rtl-wad'di  (Aa) 
Irtish.  6r.t6sh'  (Bua) 
Inrlne.  Ar'vin  (Scot" 
Isakchi.  e-s&k'che  (Boum.) 
Isamal,  6-8ft-mftl'  (Mex.) 
Ischia,6slc&«(It)w2. 
Ischim,  ish-6m^  (Sib.)  r. 
Iseflord,  e'si-fydr  (Den.) 
Iseo.  e^sa'O  (It) 
Iserlohn,  S'zer-ldn  (Oer.) 
Isemia.  e-s&r'nA-ft  (It) 
Isidoro.  6>s6-dd'r6  (Hex.) 
Isigny,6.sfi-ny§'(Fr.) 
IsiU.  6-s6a6  (Sardin.) 
Iskanderieh,  is-kan-de-rfl^e  (Aa  Tvr.; 

IskeUb'  6s1ce-]6b  (Tur.) 

Islamabad.  6s-lftm-ii-bttd' 

Islay.I'I&(Bcot)u{. 

Islington,  izling-ton  (Eng.) 

Ismail,  te-mit^rVEua) 

Ismid,  ez-medfTur.) 

Isnik.6z-nek'(Tur.) 

Isola.6's6-lft(It) 

Ispahan,  6s-plt-biln'  (P«r J 

Issondun,  6s-s(Mufi'  (FrO 

Issykkul,  iB'8£k.k01  ^b.) 

Istalif.68-tft-lef(Afg?) 

Istria,is'tre-&(Aust) 

Itacolumi,  »-t»-k6-l(»'m6  (Bras.)  mti, 

Itamaraca,  e-UUmH-rft-kr  (Braz.)  id. 

Iti^MJioa,  i-m-pL-T^kik  (Bras.)  id. 

Itapicuru.  ^m-vA-kQ-ny  (Braz.)  r. 

Itaqueira,  e>ttt-k&'6-ra  (Braz.)  ml 

ItatiaioBsu,  6.tIt-t6-iWsO(Brai.) 

Itawamba,  it-a-wom'ba  (U.  a) 

Ithaca,  ith'a-ka  (Or. ;  U.  a) 

Ithaki,ith'a.k6(0r.) 

Itnrup.  6-ttt-r6p'(N.  Pac.  Oc.)  id 

ItzehoB.  6t'8&-beti  (Oer.) 

Ivanovo,  6.vlt-n6'T6  (Bna) 

Ives,  St,  s&nt  colioqniallj  lint  tfz. 

(Eng.) 
Iviga,  e-ve'sll  (Sp.)  id. 
Ivinghoe.  fving-bd  (Eng.) 
Iviza,6-v6'8ft(Sp.)if{. 
Ivrea,  6v-ra'ft  (It) 
Izamal,  6-8ft.mftr(Mex.) 
Iznajar,  eth-nJl-6bftr'(8p.) 


J. 

Jablonec,  yft-bld-nete'^obem.) 
Jablonka,  yft-blon'ko  (Hung.) 
Jabugo.  El.  el  thJL-WgQ  (Sp.) 


i*  Job;      y,  yes;       f  ^,  then;  th,  <Ain;      zh,  azure.  French,  xte,  bOt;       bleti,  ne^;      fi,  on.  German,  th,  n»eht. 
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Jacarehl,  zhH-kVk-rk'B  (Braz.) 
Jacinto,  San,  san  Ja-iin'td  (u.  S.) 
Jacmel    or    Jacquemel,    zh&k-mer 

(Hayti) 
Jadraque,  dhiudift'ke  (Sp.) 
Jaen,  ch&-en'  (Sp.) 
Jtfgerndorf ,  va'geni-dorf  (Aosi) 
Jaguaribe,  zn&-gwK-re'b&  (Braz.)  r. 
Jahde,  yUh'de  (Qer.)r. 
JahicoB,  zhH-fi'kds  (Braz.) 
Jalapa,  6ha-m'pll  (Hex.) 
Jalisco,  ehK-l69'kd  (Hex.) 
Jamaica,  Ja-m&'ka,  i»L 
Jamu,  Ju-md'  (Ind.) 
Janina  or  Yaniiia,  yK'n6-n&  (Tor.) 
Jan  Maven,  yan  mren  (Arc.  Oa)  itL 
Japan,  ja-pan'  (As.) 
Japura,  ya-pd'ra  (S.  Am.)  r. 
Jaraicejo,  eim-rtue-the'dhd  (Sp.) 
Jaramau  6ha-ril'mll  (Sp.)  r. 
Jardinillos,    £h&r-d8-n6lly68    (Cuba) 

iaU. 
Jaromirz,  yft'rd-merts  (Bohem.) 
Jaroslav,  ytt'rd-slftv  (Bus.)  r. 
Jassy,  ylireS  (Rom.) 
Jastrow,  ylis'trd  (Pras.) 
Jaszbereny,  yfts-bft-ran/  (Hong.) 
Jauja.  6hou'6ha  (Peru) 
Java,  J&V&  (East  Arch.)  isl 
Javari,  ya-v&-r6'(Braz.) 
Jawana,  Jft-vtt'nft  (Java) 
Jean  d'Angely,  St,  safi  zhob  dofkzh-lS' 

(Ft.) 
Jean  de  Luz,  St.,  saii  zhofi  d6  Iflz  (Fr.) 
Jedburgh,  jed'bu-ru  (Scot) 
Jedo,  ye'dd  (Jap.) 
Jelalabad.  jel-al-a-blld'(Afg.) 
Jelatma,  ye-lllt'ra&  (Rub.) 
Jemilah,  Je-me^a  (Alg.) 
Jemtland.  yemt'I&nd  (Svre.) 
Jenne,  jen'ne  (W.  Af.) 
Jequitinhonha»    zlift-ke-te-nyO^nyil 

(Braz.)  r. 
Jerahi,  jfi-rtt'he  (Per.)  r. 
Jerez  de  la  Frontera,  ^her'eth  de  Ul 

frCn-te'rft  (Sp.) 
Jerica,  6he-re'ka  (Sp.) 
Jersey,  Jdr'zi  (Chan.  Isls.) 
Jessulmeer,  Jes^ul-mer'  (Ind.) 
Jeypoor,  jl-pOr'  (Ind.) 
Jezairi-bahri-Sefld,  Je-zI'r6-btt1iri-B&'- 

ffid  (Tur.) 
Jezireh-ibn-Omar,  J&-z6'reh-6bn'0*m&r' 

Tur. 
Jhalavan.  Jhttlft-van  (Beluch.) 
Jijona.  6h6-ehd'n&  (Sp.) 
Jimena,  ^hS-me'nft  (^.) 
Jitomir,  zhit'6-mdr  (Rua) 
Joachimsthal.  yd^ehems-tiU  (Bohem.) 
Joio,    Sfto,    soufi    zh6-oufi'    (Port; 

Braz.) 
Joaquin,  San,  san  wft-k6n'  (Califor.) 
Joetun  Fjeld,  yetit'Qn  fyel  (Nor.) 
Johannisberg.  yd-h&u'n$s*berg  (Pros.) 
Johore,  J6-hdr'  (Mai.  Pen.) 
Jolnville,  zhwfth-v61'  (Fr.) 
Joliba.  Jori.ba(Af.)r. 
JbnkjOping.  yetintyt^p'hig (Swa) 
Joodpoor,  jdd-pbr'  (Ind.) 
Joonaghur.  Ji^-iia-gur'  (Ind.) 
Jorquera.  6hdr-ke'rft  (Sp.) 
Jorullo,  6h6-r01y6  (Mex.) 
Jostedalsbne,  yds'te-dftlz-brft  (Nor.) 
Jouf,  Kl,  eljdf (Af.) 
Joug,  ydg  (Bus.)  r. 
Joure,  you're  (Neth.) 
Joyeuse,  zhwu-yti^  (Fr.) 
Juan,  San,  sftn  6hQ-&n'  (Arg.  Ck>n.) 
Juan  Fernandez,  jvi'an  fdr-nan'dez;  Sp. 

pron.  6hu-an'  fer-n&n'deth  (S.  Am.) 

isl. 
Jubbulpoor,  jnb-bul-pOr'(Ind.) 
Jucar.  ebd-kllr'  (Sp.) 
JugduUuk.  lugduHuk (Afg.) 
Juggemautn,  Jug'gdr-nAt  (Ind.) 
Jujuy  ehb-^hw6'  (Arg.  Con.) 
Juliers,  zhQ-16-a' 
Julunder,  Ju1un-d6r  (Ind.) 
Jumi^es.  zhti-m6-azh' (Fr.) 
Jumilla,  £hdme'Iy&  (Sp.) 
Jumna,  juni'na  (Ind.)  r. 
Jumnoutri,  jum-nO'tri  (Ind.) 
Juuee.  ju-nfi'  (N.  S.  W.) 
Jungfrau.  yOng'frou  (Switz.)  m(. 
Junin.  £hO-u§n'  (Peru) 
Jura,  jb'ra  (Scot)  wZ. 
Jura,  zhtt-m'  (Fr.)  dep. 
Jura,  ytt'rtt  (Switz.)  mt$. 
Juruena.  rh6-rua'na (Braz.) r. 
Jutay.  6htt'ti(S.  Am.)r. 
Jutland  (Anglicized  form  of   Danish 

Jylland).  Jutland  (Den.) 
Jylland.  yQllftntDen.) 
Jynteah,  JIu'te-il  (Ind.) 


K. 

Kaagtfe.  kd'ge1i-e  (Norr)  isl 
Kabardah.  kH-bftr'da  (Rua) 
Kabool.  Kabul,  kft'bul  (Afg.) 
Kacunda,  ktt-kun'da(W.  Af.) 
Kadjang,  kad-Jang'  (Celebes) 
Kadoe,  ktt^b'  (Java) 
Kaflristan.  kO-fdrgs-tlUi' (Cent  As.) 
Kahira,  kft'h§-ra  (Eg.) 
Kaifung,  kl-fung"  (China) 
Kainsk,  ktt-ensk'  (Sib.) 
Kaira,  ktt'e-ra  (Ind.) 
Kairwan,  klr-wlln'  (Af.) 
Kaisarieh,  kl-s&-re'e  (Tur.) 
Kaiserslautem.  kl-zerz-lou'tem  (Oer.) 
Kaiserstuhl,  k!'zer-st51  (Switz.) 
Kaiserswdrth.  ki'zerz-velirt  (Qer.) 
Kalabsheh.  ka-lllb'she  (Nubia) 
Kalafat,  ktUltUf&t'(Roum.) 
Kalamaki,  ko-m-mil'kg  (As.  Tur.)  b. 
Kalamazoo,  ka-la-ma-zO' (U.  S.) 
Kalamita,  kft-lo-md'tft  (Black  Sea)  b. 
Kalantan,  ktt-lan-tUn'  (MaL  Pen.) 
KaUvrita,  ka-lav-rS'ta  (Or.) 
Kalgujev.  kiUgdyef  (Rua) isL 
Kalfmno,  ka-lim'nd  (Gfr.)  isl. 
Kalisch.  kalgsh  (Rua) 
Kalisz,  k^aesh  (Rus.) 
KAlmar,  k&l-mlU^  (Swe.) 
Kaltbrunnen,  k&lt-br5n'en  (Switz.) 
Kaluga,  kft-lt/ga  (Rus.) 
Kalusz,  k&nosh  (Aust  GaL) 
Kama,  ktt'mtl  (Rua)  r. 
Kamaran,  kft-mtt'rttn  (Red  Sea)  isl 
Kamenaia-Ba,  k&-m&-n&'ya-bll  (Bus.) 
Karaenetz,  kft'ma-nets  (Rua) 
Kamenitz,  k&'ma-n^ts  (Bohem. ;  Hung.) 
Kamenskoi,  k^men'skd-S  (Rua) 
Kamieniec,  kKm-ven'yets  (Rus.) 
Kamishin.  k&-mrsh€n  (Rus.) 
KamOe,  k&'meti-e  (Nor.)  isl. 
Kamouraska,  kH-mb-rtLs^  (Can.) 
Kampen,  k&m'pen  (Den.) 
Kamtchatka,  kam-chat'ka  (Aa) 
Kanaga,  kll-n&'gft  (Aleut  Isla) 
Kanagawa,  kH-nO-gtt'wa  (Japan) 
Kanawha,  ka-n»'wa  (U.  S.) 
Kanchinjinga,  kun'chin-Jing"ga  (As.) 

mt. 
Kan-chow,  kan-chou'  (Chin^ 
Kandabou.  kau-da-bO'  (Fiji  Isla) 
Kandahar,  kan-da-htti^  (Afg.) 
Kandalaska,  kUn-dttllis'kftYRua) 
Kandersteg.  kto'der-steg  (Switz.) 
Kandy.  k&n'di  (Ceylon) 
Kangelang,  kttng-ge-lang'  (East  Arch.) 

Kania,  k^ng-a  (W.  Af.) 
Kanisa,  ktt-nd'sha  (Hung.) 
Kankari,  kttn'ka-rd  (Tur.) 
Kan-kiang,  kan-ki-ang'  (China)  r. 
Kannagherry,  kan'na-ge-ri  (Ind.) 
Kano,  k&-nd^(Cent  Af.) 
Kanoje.  k&'ndj  (Ind.) 
Kansas,  kan'zas  (XT.  S.) 
Kansoo,  kan-sb'  (China) 
Kantalicounda,  kan-ta-ld-kOn'da  (W. 

Af.) 
KanUvu.  klln-ta-y<)'  (Fiji  Isls.) 
Kanturk,  kan-tdrk'  (Ir.) 
Kaobangtran,  ka-d-bang-tran',  almost 

kou-bang-tran'  (Anam.) 
Kapricio,  kUj>re'se-d  (Tur.) 
Kara,  ktt'rtt  (Rua)  r. 
Karabashle,  kft-ril-bft8ha&  (Tur.) 
Karabaugh,  k&-r^b|^  (Transcauc.) 
Kara-Dagh.  k^rft'dttg  (Tur.  in  Eur.  and 

As.)  mts. 
Karaghinsky.  ktt-rft-gen'ske  (Sib.)  isl 
Kara  Hissar.  kft-rtt'h^stlr'  (Tur.) 
Karakal.  kttrftkftl' (Roum.) 
Karakoram   Pass,  ktt-rtt-kd'rum  pas 

(Ont  Aa) 
Karaman,  kttrtt-ratln' (Aa  Tur.) 
Karamania.  kft-rft-mtt'ne-a  (As.  Tur.) 
Karang-asam,   kft-rang'a-sam    (East 

Arch.) 
Karansebes.  kor-on-Bh&-besh'(Hung.) 
Kara-Su,  Karasou,  k^r&'sb"  (Rus.  and 

Aa)r. 
Karateghin.  k&-rtl-te-gen'  ((Tent  Aa) 
Karaula,  ka-rft1a  (N.  8.  W)  r. 
Kardszag.  kord-sog'  (Hung.) 
Karikal.  k&'rS-kal  (Ind  ) 
Karleby  Oamla  <  kUr'le-bQ  g&mOii  (Roi.) 
Karlova.  kar-16'vtt(Hung.) 
Karlstadt.  kftrl'sUt  (Ger.) 
Karoly.  kartoly' (Hung  ) 
Karroos,  k^-rbz'  (S.  Af.) 


Kasan,  kfirziln'  (Rns.) 

Kaschau,  k&sh'au  (Hung.) 

Kashan,  kft-shftn'  (Per.) 

Kaskaskia,  kas-kas'ki-a  (U.  S.) 

Kasmark,  kftsh'ni&rk  (Hung.) 

KnMftt  kosh'sho  (Hung. ) 

Kastamuni,  ka8-ttt-mb\e  (As.  Tur.) 

Kastrikum.  kttst'rikum  (Neth.) 

Katagum,  kft't&^m  ((^nt  At) 

Katahdin.  ka-t&h'din  (U.  S.)  mt 

Katrine,  Loch,  Io6h  kaf  rin  (Soot) 

Katsena,  kat-s^na  (Cent  Al) 

Kattegat,  kat'te-gat  (N.  Sea) 

Katunga,  kiltbni^ (W.  Al) 

Katwijk.  k&f  vik  (Neth.) 

Kauai,  koul  mand.  Isla)  isl, 

Kaufbeuren,  xouf-boi'ren  (Qer.) 

Kautokeino,  knu-td-k&'6-no  (Nor.) 

Kavala,  ktt-vaOil  (Tur.) 

Kayserberg,  kl'zdr-bei^  (Ft.) 

Kazan,  kft-zkn'  (Rua) 

Kazbek,  kaz-bek'  (Rua)  ml 

Kazeroun,  ktt'ze-rbn  (Per. ) 

Kealakeakua,  k&-ala-ka-a-kO"a  (Ha- 
waii) 6. 

Kebir,  m,  el  ke-bfir'  (Tunis) 

Kecskemet,  kech-ke<mef(Huog.) 

Kediri.  ki-de're  (Java) 

Keewatin,  ke-wil'tin  (Can.) 

Keighley.  k6th1i(£ng.) 

Keiskamma,  kis-kllm^  (S.  Af.)  r. 

Kelat,  ke-llLt'  (Aa) 

Keneh.  ken'e  (Eg.) 

Kenia,  ke-ne'a  (Af.^  mt. 

Kennebec,  ken-ne-oek'  (U.  8J 

Kennebunk.  ken-ne-bungk'  (U.  8.) 

Kentucky,  ken-tuk'i 

Kenzingen.  ken'tsing-en  (Ger.) 

Keokuk,  ke'o-kuk  (U.  a) 

Kerah.  k&'ra(Per.) 

Kerbela.  kerba'm (Aa  Tur.) 

Kerguelen.  kftr'ge-len  (Ind.  Oc.)  isL 

Kerkinet,  kei^^net  (BUu:k  Sea)  g. 

Kerman,  ker-mMn'  (Per.) 

Kermanshah.  ker-mttn'shft  (Per.) 

Kerrera  or  Kerera.  ker're-ra  (Scot)  iH. 

Kernr,  ke'rl  (Ir.)  co. 

Kershaw,  k«r-shii'(U.  8.) 

Keswick,  kec'wik  or  kerlk  (Bng.) 

Keszthely,  kestliilj  (Hung.) 

Kew  kyb  (Eng.) 

Kezdi  vasarhely,  kez'dd  va-shlr-hilj' 
(Hung.) 

Khamil,  6ha-m61'  (Cent  Aa) 

Khamtis.  6ham'tes  (East  Pen.)  fr. 

Khanpoor.  khiln-pOr'  (Ind.) 

Kharek.  kha'rek  (Per.)  isl. 

Khargeh,  El,  el  eh&i^ge(Ee.) 

Kharijeh,  El.  el  ehlirl-Je  (Eg.) 

Kharkow.  ehilrkof  (Rua) 

Kharput,  dh&r-pnt'(Armen.) 

Khartoom.  eh)U--tdm'  (Eg.) 

Khatanga,  ehil-tang'ga  (Sib.) 

Khatmandoo,  kat-miUi-dO'  (Ind.) 

Kherson,  6her-8dn'  (Rua)  ofy 

Khin-gan.  dh6ii-gttn^  (As.)  mt 

Khiva,  fihrvtt  (Tart) 

Khodavendikiar,  6b6  •  da  •  ▼en-de-kyir' 
(Aa  Tur.) 

Khojak.  eho-jak"  (Afg  ) 

Khojend,  ehd-jend'  (Aa) 

Khokand.  eh&-klLnd^(Aa) 

Khoondooz,  £hbn-dOz'  (<>nt  Aa.) 

Khorassan.  ^hO-rtU-sttn^  (Per.) 

Khotan,  dhd-tan'  (Cent  As.) 

KhuzisUn,  ehb-zC-sUin'  (Per.) 

Khyber  Pass,  fihfber  pas  (Af^) 

Khye^>oor,  khl-er-pttr'(lnd.) 

Kiachta  or  Kiakhta.  k^iidi'U  (Sib  ) 

Kiang-se,  ke-ang-sC'  (China) 

Kiangsoo,  ke-ang-sO'  ((Thina) 

Kichinev.  kish-in-ef  (Rua) 

Kidderminster,  kid'd«r-min-st^(Bng.) 

KidweUy.  kid-wel'U  (Wales) 

Kiel,  kei  (Prua) 

Kielce,  ke-el'tse  (Rua  ) 

Kienlung,  ke-en-Iung' (Tibet) 

Kiev,  kS-yef  (Rua) 

Kilauea,  ki-lou-ik'a  (Sand.  Isla) 

Kilbarchan.  kil-bllr^6han(8cot) 

Kildarc,  klldir' (Ir.) eo. 

Kilia,  kn&-&  (Rus.)  mouth  ^  the  Da- 
nubi,/t 

Kilkee,  kilkerar.) 

Kilkenny,  kil-ken'ni  (Ir.)  co. 

Killala,  kil-la-ir  (Ir.) 

Killaloe,  kilU-ld'  (Ir.) 

Killamey,  kUlftKni (Ir.) 

Killeam.  killem'  (Scot) 

KilUecrankie.  kUlikrang^ (Scot) 

Kilmalcolm  or  Kilmacolm,  kil-ma- 
k6m'(Scot) 

Kilmarnock,  kil-mftr'nok  (Scot) 

Kilrush.  kil-msh'  (Ir.) 


F&te,  fUr,  fat,  fftll;       md,  met,  h^r,  golden;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  move;       tub,  boll;       oil,  pound;       ch,  dkaln;       g,  ffo\ 


Kiac^na,  ki;r-irili'drir('*lit.) « 
KlDgfaorD,  Ung'honi  (Scot.) 
KlDTOM.  Un-riM'  (a<»t.) ». 
Klnula,  kin-dl'  (Ir.) 
Klnung.  ktu-Uns'  (China)  M. 
Kin  ton,  kin-tOT'  iHi»t.) 
Kln^i^Uu.Uf  (Scot.) 
KlBdg,  Uii'tMieh  (Oer.l 
KitWf,  kt^'gi  (DBn.)fr. 
Klan,  kf o-wl  (IT.  B.) 
Klppim.  klCnirJIr.jiiK. 
Kinlr.  k«-TX1/  (Huag.) 
Kirgtili,  ker-gei'  (Ai.) 
Klrin^oln.  k6-rin-01»  (Cnilnl) 
Kltkbf-LonKUle,      kdrk-bl-loi 

Klrkaday,  ktr-k»'dl  (Scot.) 

" ir-kOTirt  (Scot.: 


ir,  klr-rl-myitt'(3col.) 
k*r.i&.noK(Ku») 
k«->be-ner  (Bu*.) 


KUIir,  kteW-li'  (Rlu.) 


HODEBN  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 

Komeatieni.  kai'nal-beis(Auit.} 
Konnlka.  kA-rs-n«'kll  (Kiu) 
Koronrakii,  kO-r«-ra-[i'kK (N.  Zd.)i. 
KOMSi,  keH-wluli'  (Huug.) 
Koiubul,  kor^K-bUil' rl'iir.) 
Korur.  kOi'«^r(DiiD.) 
Kor,.l,kor.vM(N.  Zd.) 
KoKlDikD,  kwi-ui'ka(ti.S.iAiutnL) 
KomL  ka'ul  (Oer.) 
KIMfeld,  kinti'leU(a«'.) 
Koihtu-tau,  koah'Un-tou(CMic.)  ml. 
Koilnia,ka'i«.nii(Jiip.) 
KOilin,  k^Iu^lBo  (Oer.) 
Ko«lo<r,  kotlor  (Sdl) 
Kouelr.  knHi'Sr  (Kg.) 
Kouaio.  kofrVi'TO  (Tur.) 
KoiteleU.  koa'ta-lcti  (Bohem.) 

Xot«lnltKh,  ka-lel-nftch'  (Kui.) 


ii.kO-Mn'(Biu.)r.  andl. 
nika«,  kO-bCaikO-Ji  (Rus.) 
«.  kO'cUi  (TurknUn) 
,k«rl»  knn'de.ker-ke(NaUl.) 
an'  (Ccot.  At.)  tnu 


Kiung-chi 
Kiiida.kl 


mtBuMpt 

Kiilllrmkk.  klf)l«^- 


-^lkk'(Tll^.)^, 


KliUu,  k«i-l».lr'  (Kiu.. 
Xlillenip,  InU'lc-iiiP  (Dta.) 
K]el«U,  kyei'eU  (Bui.> 
Klertemlnde,  kjir-ls-inen'de  (DCD.) 
KlObanlum),  ki>all'b<a-bU«D  (Dm.) 
Klumriir^  klk'sn-tiirt  (AiuE  ) 
KlauMD,  klfnuit  (U.  S.) 
KluusntaDK  klDu'un-hJIrg  {TnniyL) 
KIukUuI,  floui^tU  (Oer.) 
K)opp«lbur(,klop'pcp-barg((]«r.) 
Elcnlenieubuiv.       kite -tar- nor  borg 

<A(ut.) 
Slnnd«rt.  klon'dert  (Neth.) 
Kuruborougli,  nin'bu-m  (Edb.) 
KnHKlunyknetH-llk'ri  (Bal.) 
Enockmeledoiin.  nak-mal'iHlauD  (Ir.) 

Knotllneler,  dofing-li  (Ede.) 
KDUttford,  niila'lDrd  (Bag.) 
Kobba,  koi/bS  (Cant,  Af.) 
EMHDhiiTn,  k^tlilwD-IUUni  (Dan.) 
Kotonm,  k4-bien'(»u«.) 
Kocham,  koth'am  (Oar.) 
KMdJIk,  ktfdlk  (Netb.) 
Koalcfaoo,  kt-i-cha' ;  almoit  kwLchtf 

(Chins) 
KcBiilgtberg,  kelin'era-barg  (Gar.) 
KoaTordan,  ko'vor.daii  (Nsth.) 
Kol»t.ka-bU'(Ind,) 
Kohiitu,  ka.hii.tka'  (Belucb.) 
Kokui,  ko-kwi'tOnt.  Aa.) 
Kokal,  kblieKmniTLl 
Kokn-Dor,  kMtO-nor' (China) 
Koknra,  kA-kiyn  {Jap.) 
KoUdTne,  kol'a-dlnlBur) 

KOU&'en,  ktuVkan  IfiwiU.) 
Kttln,  kcUln  (Oer.) 
Kolobang,  kol-o-bang' (At.) 
KoIokyLila.  ko-lo-kl-thCa  (Or.) 
Kolomei,  kMb-mk11{Auit.) 
Koloaiar.  kal^Mb-Tir'tTrano'l.) 
Koljina,kyii-mA(Slb.)r. 
Koinlot,  kom-loah' (HunB.) 
Komom,  kA-mAm'lHunc.) 
Kongair,  k«ng'air(Nor.) 
Km£Lka'i>e-a(Ai.  ML) 
Kiralcli,  kft'ni-a  (Al.  Ui.) 
KoalRiUi,  ktfl/Dlg-greU  (Bohcni.} 
KOnlndianr.  knh'nte-barg  (Oar.) 
KOalgHa,  I  AIMKii  (Oar.) 
EWUtiteb.  k<(li'iite-rilu  (6ar.) 
KOnlgiwIntar,  k<ihWi.>ln-ter  (Oar.) 
Konobip,  ko'no-top  (&n>.) 
KoniUntlnosrad,  kan->tJUi-tS-D».gTlld' 

(Ku.) 
KoniUni,  Ii6n'itAnti  (Oar  ) 
Koomeihah.  kO-m«->hlk'  (Far.) 


Koonreanip,  kfl-wl-rup  (Auitral.)  I. 
Kopralniti,  k6-prl'nBU  (Aiut) 
Korana,  ko-m'nl  (Auat.)  r. 


KouaniL _  .„ 

Kouka.ke'katAt,) 

KonkoD-Khoto,  kO-klMhCIArUoiu.) 

KouUo,kam(W.AI.) 

Kouloi,  kinM(Rui.)r. 

Konnk,  kOrak  (Km.) 

Koii*bui.kb-ihkD'(Ai.) 

Koutayah,  kO-tl'ye  (A>.  HL) 

KoTitaka,  kA-irttn'bl  IKu.)  k. 


RmlOT, : 


it  (Rat.) 

idJIke,  krablMu-dl-karHetta.) 
urageroa.  krl'ita-reli-a  (Nor.) 
KnwDlaTati  or  Kngnyenti,  krl-gU- 

yfvHta  (Sarvla) 
Knjova,  kityA'ill  (Bourn.) 
Kr^oir,  krVlinn  |Auit.) 
KraoonbuTB,  km'nen-horg  (Ger.) 
Kraulctitcld.kr«'ii«ti-feLt(Qar.t 
Krauoe-Mlo.  kiiL>-na-i->i1o  (Bat.) 
Rramolank,  kr«i-DA-yknk'  (Sib.) 
KraiwTiL  fcrt-iho'va<HunB.) 
Kr*una.lcnu'nB  (Hang.) 
Rrauchthal.  kKneh-Ul  (Swill.) 
Knutbelm,  krout'blm  (Gar.) 
Krateld,  kii'reit(a«'.) 
ErafUKivka,  kri-j t-nofki  (Bn*.) 
Bremen  tchng.  krtmen-chOg'  (Rni.) 
Erampa.  krera'pe  (Den.) 
KnuitHiTs,  kro)tVbOrB(Pru(.) 
Kranzaach .  krol  ta'nUh  (Gar. ) 


KryloT,  krl-lor(Ro». 
Enban,  kO-bka'IBui 
Kucbuk-Kalnarji,  k<: 


Kul-i-kaUn,  kul-f -ka-IU'  (Cent.  Aa)  L 
Kuma.  k(l'aia(Traiucauc.)r. 
Eunaon    or   Kainaun,    kn-nM'OD   or 

ku-momi'  (Ind ) 
Konadilr,  kS-nk-ibei'  (Jap  )  uj. 
Knnawar.  ;^u-Da-<i&i'  (InJ.) 
Eunchlu]un({a,kan-chln-]ung'ga(Ind.) 


ln't»«l-ion  (Ger.) 


Ear,  k(»r(Tur.)r 


Koiilaa.  kjii'rili  (Fac.  Oc)  i*li. 
Eariucb-au.  ktt-re-Ocb'«tt(Kii«.)r. 
Kurkara-uuu.kttr-kk'rt-aa-iJfCDowilf.) 
Kurlind,  kOinaod  (Bua.) 
Earo.aivo.  kffrft.rtVft  (Pac.  Oc.)  atrt. 


Kut.  kolflur.) 
KuUli,ka'tia(Biik) 
Eulalreh.  ko-ll'ye  (Tur.) 
KuUya,  ko-U'jl  (Tur.) 
Eutchuk-KalDar]l.k&.chak-k 

XUtligan,  kat'tl-gen  (Sulti.) 


Kyen-dwan,  kyen'dwen  (Bur.)r, 
Kyrlli.  kVrn*  (Pni).) 
KjnDdouns.  k]run-dHnE'(Bur.) 


L. 

LMland,  It/inn  (Den.)  OL 
lablau,  lll'b««u(Fnu.) 
LibLKhln.  imfihen  (Pnn.) 
Labrador,  lab-n-ddr'  (N.  Am. :  Em.} 
Ubtian.  U-bn-ao'  (Beat.  Arcb.)  id. 
Lacantun,  IIUkka>tau'  (Cant  Am.)  r. 
lAccuUvei.  lak-a-dln' (Ind.  Ociitlt. 
Lacadogna.  U-chl-do'nya(lt.) 
Lachen,  U'«hen  (Sffltl^ 
Lachliu,  ta-ihCn'  (Can  ) 
Lachlan.  latblan  (Anatral.) 
LackawMUOCk  or  LackawannSj  lidi-a- 


(Ar.) 

I^mbaregue.  UUn-bk^e'ka  (Faru) 
LambCK.  loA-be^  ( fr. ) 
Lambeth,  iani'beth  (Ens) 
Lamago,  U-DA'gA  (Fort^ 
Latnluh.  lam-laah'  (Scot.) 
lAmmannoor.  iai»-nitr-milr'(Scot.  )mU. 
Latno.  U'mfi  (B.  Af.) 
Lainone,  Ik-mO^UdLlr. 
Lampara.  Um-pVra  (Ctnt.  Am.)  I. 
Lunpcduia,  Itm-pll-da'at  (Uedll.)  ill. 
I^mperUielm.  Um'pert-blni  (Oer.) 
Lampalar,  lam'pe-Ur  (Bng.) 
ILamporaccbio,  Uin-p6-rak'k«.a  (It.) 

Lanark,  lanlrk  (Scot.) 

lAooBiliira.  lang'ka-diar  or  lang^n- 


e.  bot;       bl*b,  nAI; 
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Laon.  UWA' (Pr.) 
LaoB.  1&'6b  (East.  Pen.) 
La  Plata,  lH  plUlft  (S.  Am.)  r. 
Laramie,  l&r^aro6(U.  S.) 
Laranjeiras,  la-rttn-zh&'d-rtts  (Braz.) 
Largentifere,  lllr-zhofi-t&^  (Fr.) 
Larino,  l^r^Dd  (It) 
LariBsa,  Itt-res'att  (Tnr.) 
Lanstan.  m  res-tiUi'  (Per.) 
Larkhana,  l^r-khtt'nft  (Ind.) 
Lame,  lam  (Ir.) 

Lamica  or  Lamaea.  Btr^-lOk  ■rtMk^ll 
(Tut.) 


Laroles,  lft-r9lea  (8p.) 
Vrt  (Sp.] 
Lasalle.  m-i&Y  (Pr.) 


Larraga,  liir-rB^gft  (3p.) 


) 


LasOe,  k'seli-e  (Den.)  tM. 
Laswaree.  Ifts-wtt'rSjEnd.) 
Latakia.  U-ttt-ke^  (Tur.) 
Laterina,  m-ta-re'nll  (It.) 
Latorcza.  lIL-tort'so  (HuDg.>r. 
Lattai,  iMt-tr  (Piii  Isls.)  %$l 
Lattakoo,  lat-ta-kO'  (8.  Af.) 
Laubach,  loua>il6fa  (Gtor.) 
Lauban,  loa'b&n  (Pros.) 
Laachstadt,  loudb'stat  (Ger.) 
Lauderdale,  Ift'd^r-dAl  (Scot) 
Lauenborg,  lou'en-bOr?  (Cter.) 
Laoffen,  louff«n  (Switz.) 
Laughame,  l^-gftr^d  (Wales) 
Laujar-de-Andarax,  Iou-€bftr'd)54»4&- 

rft^b  (Sp.) 
Launceston.  l&ns'tofii  (Bug. ;  Tub 
Laupersweil,  loa'perz-rfl  (SwHz.) 
Lauraguafs,  16-r&-g&'  (Pr.) 
Laorencekirk,  l^'rens-kdrk  (Scot) 
Lauricocha,  lou-r6-ko'cb&  (Peru) 
Lausanne,  I&-z)ln'  ^witz.) 
Lausitz,  lon-zete'  (Pr.) 
Laut,  lout  (East  Arch.) 
Lau  terbruDnen,lou'ter-Dnin<'en(9wftte.) 
Lauven,  lou'vcn  (Sot.)  r. 
Lauwer  Zee,  lon'v^r  z4(Neib.> 
Lavagna.  l&-va'ny&  (It) 
Lavaur,  Ift-vdi'  (Fr.) 
Lavoro,  la-v6'r6  (It) 
Lavos,  la'vds  (Port) 
Laxa,  IWthA  (Chile)  r. 
Laybach.  mOnth  (Aost) 
Lazzaro,  San,  sftn  lAd'zft-r»(It)  r. 
Leadhills,  ledliilz  (Scot) 
Leamington,  lem'ing-ton  (Sng.) 
Leao-tong,    16-ft^tong',   almosl  l^rwi- 

tong^ifChina) 
Leau,  10  (Bel.) 

Lebanon,  lel/a-non  (Fat)  mt 
Lebida.  leb'i-da  (K.  Af.) 
Lebrija,  l&-bre'6h&  (Sp.) 
Lecce,  lat'ch&(It) 
Leccio,  l&rch&(It) 
Lechhausen,  lefth'hoaz-en  (Qer.) 
Lectoure.  Iftk-tttr'  (Fr.) 
Leczna,  lech'n&  (Rns.  ¥61} 
Ledafia,  le^&'nya  (Sp. ) 
Leende,  l&n'de  (Xeth.) 
Leersum,  l^sum  (Neth.) 
Leeuwarden,  l&'u-vir-den  (ITeth.) 
Leeuwen,  la'u-v«n  (BeL) 
Leeuwin's  Land,  w^wiiM  «r  lyv^Inz 

land  (Austral) 
Leganes,  le-gft'nes  (Sp.) 
Legnago,  l&-ny&'g6  (it) 
Leffnano,  UUny&'nO  (It) 
Lene,  la'e  (Oer.) 
Lehigh,  leliircr.S.) 
LehoU,  I&-h9to  (Hung.) 
Leibnitz,  Ub'n^U  (Aust) 
Leicester,  les'tdr  (Eng.) 
Leiden.  ird«n  (Neth.) 
Leigh,  16  (Eng.) 
Leighton,  irton  (U.  8.) 
Leigh  ton -Buzzard,   la' 

(Eng.) 

Leiningen,  Hnlng^en  (Ger.) 
Leinster,  len'st*r  (Ir.)  mt 
Leipzig,  Ilp'tsfig  or  liptsMh  {(3er> 
Leiria.  l&-«-r«'a(Port.) 
Leith.  16th  (Scot) 
Leitmeritz.  litlne-rMs  (Bobem.) 
Leitomisehel.  U-t6-m<^shel  (Boh«mL} 
Leitrim,  16'trim  (Ir.)  eo. 
Leixlip.  lAslip  (It.) 
Lekkerkerk,  lek'ker-kerk  (Neth^ 
Lemau  or  Leraanus,  lem'an,  I^'ini'teUB 

(Switz.)/. 
Lena,  I6'n&;  Rus.  pron.  ly&'nS  (JSSh.) 
Lenawee,  len'a-wG  (II  8.) 
Leudinara,  lftn-d6-n&'iil  (It) 
Lengenfeld.  leng'en-felt  (Ger.> 
Lengnau,  leng'non  (Switz.) 
Lennox.  leD'noks(Scot) 
Lennoxtown.  len'noks-kmn  (Scot.) 
Lenoir.  lenOrTT.  8.) 
LenUni,  l&nte'nS (It) 


Inon  iMB'zIrd 


Lenzen,  len'tsen  (Pms.) 
Leobadda,  16-d-bad'da  (W.  Af.) 
Leobschiitz,  la'ob-shuts  (Pnu.) 
Leogane,  la-d-giin'  (W.  Ind.) 
Leominster,  lem'st6r(Sng.);  lanlnMdr 

(U.S.) 
Leon,  le-dn'^Sp.;Mex.) 
Leonard's,  St,  s&nt,  c<AoqidaIl7  ifait 

lenHrdz  (Ens.) 
Leonessa,  l&-6-nM^sa(It) 
Leonforte,  Vk-^-tttfth  ^t) 
Leonil,  la-a-n6F(Braz.) 
Leopoldshafen.  la'd-pOldz-hS-tm  (Q«r.) 
Leopoldstadt.  l&'&-pOkl-«t«i(Ai]sl) 
Leoya,  la-A'va  (Tur.) 
Lepanto,  la-pflii'to  (Qr.y 
Lepseny,  lej^^han/ (Hung.) 
LePuy,  lepw6(Fr.) 
Lequeitio,  i&-ke^t6^  (Sp.) 
Lerchenfeld,  ler'elkm-^lt  (Am*.) 
Lerici,  ler'i-cherit) 
Lerida,  ler'i-da  (Sp.) 
Lerwick,  Idr'wik  or  UrlkTScot) 
Lea  Andelya.  Ua  oftd-M'  (Fr.) 
Lescar,  lakfti^ (Fr j^ 
Lesghis,  le»-ghefc'(Clsuc.) 
LesTgnano,  la-se-ny&'nd  (It) 
Lesina,  las'6-na  (Dalmat) 
Lesmahagow,  ]eB-ma-h&'g&(Scol> 
Lesneven,  las-nd-vah'  (Fr.) 
Le  Sueur,  le  s^'SSr  (U.  8.) 
Letitchev,  \k-t&-chet  (Buft) 
Letterkenny,  let-t4r-ken^  (Ir.> 
Lettowitz,  lat'td-v«ts  (Aust) 
Letur,  le-t<ir'(Sp.) 
Letyczew,  l&-te-cher  (Bus. ) 
Leuca,  Capo  di.  ka'^  dd  NUlci  (It) 
Lencadia,  lyn-ka'di-a  (Ion.  Mb.) 
Leuchars,  lyOdhlLrz  (Scot) 
Leuchtenberg,  loi<h't«n4>erg  (Oer.) 
Leuk,  loik  (Switz.) 
Leukerbad.  loi'ker^bad  (Switr) 
Leutomischel,  loi-t6-mrBh«l  (Bobem.) 
Leutschau.  loit'shou  (Hunff.) 
Leuze.  1^'zA  (Bel. ) 
Leranger,  la-vang'ger  ^or.) 
Levant,  Ig-vant' 
Levante,  la-vanti  (It.) 
Levantina.  l&-van-t6'na  (8wito.) 
Levanzo,  l&-van'ts6  (It)  iH. 
Leven,  te\en  (Eng. ;  Scot) 
Levizzano,  Ia-vet-t8a'n6(lt) 
Levkosia,  lef-k6-z§'a  (Cyprus) 
Levroux.l&-TrO'(Pr.) 
Levuka,  le-vt^a  (flji  Isls.) 
Lewes,  lyu'es  (Eng.) 
Lewis,  ly\)is  (Scot)  tsl 
Lewisham,  lu'ish-am  (Eng  ) 
Lexington,  lekslng-ton  (F.  S.) 
Leyden,  HMen  (Xeth.) 
Leyderdoro,  H'der-dorp  (N«tb.> 
Leyland,  laland  (Eng.) 
Leymuiden,  U-mofden  (Nelh.) 
Leyte,  IhTitk (PhUip.) id. 
Lezuza,  l&thbaha  (Sp.) 
Libadia,  Uv-a-THya  (Gr.) 
Libanus,  lib'a-nus  (Tur.)  mL 
Liberia,  ll-b^'ri-a  (W.  Af.) 
Libertad,  le-ber-taTH'  (Peru) 
Libourae,  Id-bOra'  (Fr.) 
Libyan  (Desert),  libl-an  (A(.) 
Lichfield,  lich'^ld  (Eng.) 
Lichtenau,  ld£h't«-noo  (Oer.) 
Lichtensteig.  ]6«h't«n-stlg  (Swili.) 
Licordia,  IS-kdr'dS-a  (It) 
Licosa,  16-kd'sa  (It) 
Liddesdale,  lid'dez-dil  (Scot) 
Lidkdping.  l€dty($tipang (Swe.) 
Lieberose,  l^be-rfi^  (Prua.) 
Liechtenstein,  l€Ch'teu-stin  (Oer.) 
Lifege,  le-&zh'(Bel.) 
Lieguitz,  I^n§ts  or  ISAh^ts  (Oer.) 
Lierre  or  Ller,  Id-ar'  (BeLV 
Liestal,  l«s'tal  (Switz.) 
Lietor,  le-e-t6r  (Sp.) 
Liffey,  lira  (Lr.} 
Lifland,  lefiand  (Bus.) 
Lifu,  Wm  (S.  Pac.  Oc.)  id. 
Lignldres,  16-nye-ir'(Fr.) 
Ligny.  le-ny^  (Fr.) 
Uim  Fjord.  Igm'fyCr  (Den.)f. 
LikhTin,  l««h'yin(Bus.) 
LUIe,  Igl  (Fr.) 
Lillebonne,  lel-bon'  (Fr.) 
Lillers,  l«Mya'  or  le-ya'  (Fr.) 
Lillo,  16ny6  (Sp.) 
Lima,  le'ma  (Pern):  ll'ma  (U.  8.) 
Limari,  16-mA-re'  (Chile)  r. 
Limassol,  16-mas-sor  (Cyprns) 
Llmbourg,  lafi-bttr'  (BeL) 
Limburg,  Ifim'bOrg  (Oer.) 
Limerick,  lim'e-rik  (Ir.)  co. 
Limmat,  iSm'mat  (Switz.)  r. 
Limoges,  l6-mdah'  (Fr.) 


limone,  l6-md'n&  (It) 
Limosanl,  le-md-sa'ne  at) 
Limousin,  16-md-zafi'  (Fr.) 
Limouz,  16-mt/  (Fr.) 
Limpopo,  lim-pd'pd  (Af 0  r. 
Lintfes,  iS-nl'rea  ^. ;  Chile) 
Lincoln,  linglcon  (Eng.) 
Lindenan,  l&i'dtf-noo  (Ger.) 
Lingayen,  l6n-ga-yen'  (Philip.) 
lingen  or  Linga.lfing'geii*  leDg'gft(Baat^ 

Arch.)  id. 
Lingen,  leng'en  (Oer.) 
LinkOping,  Ifin-^eWing  (9w«.) 
Linlithgow,  Un-Uth^  (Soot) 
Linnhe,  Loch,  lodh  Un'ai  (Scot) 
Lintthal,  len^til  (Switz.) 
linyanti,  Un-yan'U  (&  At) 
Linz,  lints  (C^er.) 
lion,  l6-6ft'  (Fr.) 
Lipari.  l6l>ar6Qt.)<ti: 
Lipcae,  lep'chA  (HnnjBL) 
Lipnicza,  li^nfi^tM)  (Hong.) 
Liria,  l^rf-a  (SpJ 
Lisbon,  liz'bon  (rort) 
Lisbura,  lisOiAra  (Ir.) 
liscia,  le'sha  (It) 
Lisieuz,  li:-z6-^'  (FM 
Liskeard,  lis-kard'  (Kag.) 
Lisle,  161  nPr.) 
Lismore,  Uz-mdi^  (Scot)  iiL,  (Ir.)  In.; 

ll8'm6r(U.  8.) 
listowel,  lls-td'el  (Ir.) 
lithada,  l§-tha'da  (Or)  «. 
Lithang,  l^-thang'  (Tibet) 
Lithuania,  li-thyT)-&'Di-a(Bm) 
Littlehampton,  IfWl-hamp'toB  (Bne.) 
Littorale.  Mt-td-ri'Ii  (Aust) 
Liusne  or  LJusne,  lyds^ni  (8w<a) 
Liradia,  liv-a-TH§'a  (Or.) 
Livenza,  le-v&n'tsl  (It)  r. 
Liverpool.  liv'dr-piH  (Eng.) 
Livonia,  le-vd'ni-a  (B«a)p. 
Livomo,  iB-vdr'nd  (It) 
Liwnmba,  U-wum^Mi  (At)  r. 
Lizard  (PolntX  lizUrd  (Sog.) 
Uuaan.  Iy6'san  (Swe.)  r. 
Llandaff,  lan-daf  (Wales) 
Llandeilo-Faur,  lan-dHd-f our  (Wa]««> 
Llandovery,  lan-duv'e-iif Wales) 
Llandudno,  lan-did'nd  (wales) 
Llanelly,  la-neTH  (Wales) 
Llanerchymedd,    la-n^r-^u'meTB 

(Wales) 
Llanes,  lya-nes'  (Sp.) 
Llangadock,  lan-ga^ok'  (Wales) 
Llangollen,  lan-gorien;  Welsh  pnm. 

tlan-gothlen  (Wales) 
Llanidloes,  U-nidQde  (Wales) 
Llano  Estacado,  ]ya'n6es-t&-krdO(Cr.S.> 
Llanoa.  Wa'nde  (8.  Am.) 
Llanos  de  Chaco,  lyrnAs  de  cha'kd 

(B.  Am.) 
Llanqulhue,  lyin^k6-wft'  (drile)  I 
Llanrwst,  lan-r5sf  (Eng.) 
Llantrissent.  laB-tris'keni  (Wales) 
Llauquihue,  lyoo-kA-wiT  (Chile)  L 
Llerena,  lye-re^a  (Sp.) 
Llobregat  ly^-bre^sit'd^) 
Uuchmayor,  lyOch-m&-ydr  (^) 
Loando,  lO-an'dd  (W.  At) 
Loango,  lA-ftng'gO  (Af.) 
Loano,  I6>arn0(lt) 
LObau,  leu'bou  (Ger.) 
L6bejan.  li^l>e-yan  (PtiM.) 
Lob-Nor,  lob-nor'  (Cent  A&)  L 
Lobositz,  16'b6*sits  (Bohem.) 
Lochaber.  ]o«h4ia>«r  (Scot) 
Lochem,  lo'6hem  (Keth.) 
Loches.  Idsh  (Fr.) 

Lochgilphead,  lo^b-gOplMd  (Soot  > 
Lochgoilhead,  lofih-goulied  (bcol) 
Lochlnvar,  lo6h-in-vlr'  (Scot) 
Lochmaben.  lo6h-mftlMii  (Scot) 
Lochwinnoch.  loM-win'notii;  popa- 

larly,  lo^h^^D-yudh  (8cot) 
Lockerby.  lok'^r-bi  (Scot) 
Locle,  lOld  (Swits.) 
LOd,li^d(Hn]ig.) 
Loddon.  lod^don  (Eng.) 
Lodomir.  16-dO-nier'  (Aust) 
Loehoe,  It/hb  (Celebes) 
Loenen,  Ib'nen  (Neth.) 
Lofodden,  lo^oaden  (Sar.)  iaU. 
Logazohy,  lo-gH-rdlii  (W.  Af ) 
Logrofto.  Id-grd'nyd  (Sp.) 
Logrosan.  Idgr6-ian' (Sp.) 
Loheia,16-hA^a(Ar.) 
Loir,  Iwfir  (Fr.)  r 
Loire,  lwf|r(¥V.)r. 
Loiret,lw|>-ra'(Fr.) 
Loir-et-Cher.  lw«r-«-shir'  (Ft.)  dtp, 
Loitz,16-6U'(Pro8.) 
Loja  or  Loxa,  \6'thk  (Sp.) 
Lojano,  16-y11'nd  (It) 


F&te,  far,  fat,  full;       m€,  met  hir,  gt^dAi;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  m5ve;       tub,  bgU;       on,  pound;       ch,  cAaln;       g,  go\ 
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Lokeren,  Id1c6-ren  (Bel.) 
LolUra.  IdlWrtt  (Tnd.) 
Lombardy,  lom'blr-di  (It) 
Lomblem,  Idm-blem'  (East.  Arch.)  iA. 
Lombok.  Idm-bok'  (Eatt.  Arch.)  ill. 
LomeUlna,  Id-m&MS'nft  (It.) 
Lomond,  lymond  (Scot) 
Lomza,  Idm'zha  (Rut.) 
Lonato,  Xb-n^tb  (U.) 
London,  lun'dun  (Eng.) 
Lon<londerry,  lunMun-de-ri  (Ir.) 
Longarone.  Idn-gft-rd'nft  (It) 
Longford,  iong'ford  (Ir.)  co. 
Longiameau,  Tdfi-zha-md'<It.) 
Long^ton,  long'ton  (Eng.) 
I^ng^,  Idft-vC  (Ft.) 
Lonrgo,16-n6'gd(It) 
Lonneker,  lon'ne-ker  (Neth.) 
Lons  le  Sanlnier.  Idh  16  ^Ib-iA-V  (Pr.) 
Loochrltty.  Id-dhres'M  (Bel.) 
Loodiana,  l6-de-&'nlL  (Ind.) 
Loofcenhalle.  16-t0n-h)Llle  (Bel.) 
Lopez,  Id'pex  (W.  Af.)  c. 
Loppennm,  lop'per-Bum  (Neth.) 
Lora  del  Bio,  IdYft  del  rt'd  (Sp.) 
Loreto  or  Loretto,  16-r&'td,  lo-raf tO  (It) 
Lorient,  16-r6-ofi'  (Fr.) 
LOrrach.  leVrttAh  rOer.) 
Loaaini,  16a-8e'ne  at)  id. 
Lteuiitz,  le^8'n«te  ((}er.) 
LostwithieU  lott-with'el  (Bng.) 
Lot,  16  or  lot  (Fr.) 
Lot-et-<}aronne,  16t-i-gft-ronf  (Fr.) 
Lothian,  Id'THi-an  (Scot) 
Loudoun, loa'dunfSoot;  U.  8.) 
Loudun.  15-duh'  (nr.) 
Longa,ltf'gft(Rna) 
Lougan,  lou'gttn  (Nor.)  r. 
Loughanfl,  16-sofi'^.) 
Loughboronen,  Inrbn-m  (Bnff.) 
Lough  Neagh,  lo^  na;  locaUj,  n&'adi 

(Ir.) 
Louffhrea,  lo^-rft'  (Ir.) 
Louu,  St .  i&nt,  colloqnially  sint  lOls 

(U.S.) 
Lonisbuig,  lOls-bdrg  ((Tape  Breton) 
Louiaiade,  ld^z«-ad'(S.  Fac.  Oc.)  iOi. 
Louisiana.  l5-&-i-tt'nft  (U.  8.) 
Louisville,  l^is-vil  (U.  S.) 
Lourdes,  lord  (Fr.) 
Louren^o,  Bio,  souft  Id-ren'sd  (Fori) 
Lourlstan,  lO-rCs-tUn'  (Per.) 
Louth,  louth  (Ir.)  to. 
Lonvain,  10-vah'(BeL) 
Louven,  lou'v«l  (Nor.)  r. 
Louviers,  ltt-v6-4'  (Fr.) 
Lovatz.  Id-vats'  (Bnlg.) 
Lovere,16-v4'r&(It) 
Lovisa,  Id-ve'zH  (Bus.) 
LoweU,  16'el  (U.  8.) 
Ldwenberg,  li^'ven-berg  (Fms.) 
Lowes  or  Lows  (Loch  of  theX  lou 

(Soot) 
Lowestoft,  UKstoft  or  lO'e-stoft  (Eng.) 
Lowlcs,  Id'vich  (Bus.) 
Lowndes,  loundz  (U.  S.) 
Loxa  or  Loja.  ld'«hii  (Sp.;  Bcnad.) 
Loyola,  16-y6T&^p.) 
LoK^re.  16-zar'(Fr.) 
Lualaba,  la-a-lii'ba  (Af.)  r. 
Luapula,  Iu*a-p01a  (Al)  r. 
Liibeck,  IQ'bek  ((}er.) 
Lubina,  Id-bS^no  (Hung.) 
Lublin.  lub'Un  (Bus.) 
Lnbnaig,  Loch.  Io£h  Int/nSgrSoot) 
Lncayos,  lu-ki'ds  (W.  Ind.)  ills. 
Lucea,  In-sd'a  (Jam.) 
Lucena,  15-therni(Sp.) 
Lucera,  Id-ch&'rft  (It) 
Lucerne,  ln-86m';  Ft.  pron.  Ift-sem'; 

Qerm.  Lucem  or  Luxem,  It/tsem 

(Switz.) 
Lnchow,  I5'6hd  (Ger.) 
Luckipoor.  luk-e-pdr  ^nd.) 
Lucknow,  luk'nou  (Ino.) 
Ludamar,  lO'dll-nUir  (Cent  Al) 
Ludlow,  ludld  (Eng.  j 
Ludwigshafen.  lOd^egs-hftf-en  (Qer.) 
Lugano,  Id-gtt'nd  (It) 
Lugar,  l(/gttr  (Scot) 
Lughman,  lug'roHn  (Atg.) 
Luis,  San,  s&n  Id-^'  (Arg.  Con.) 
Lnkar,  10-kili'  (Bua)  uH. 
Lukuga,  lu-ktt'gil  (Af.)  r. 
Lulea,  l(n&-d  (Swe.) 
Lumbreras,  Idm-bre-rtts'fSp.) 
Lumphanan.  lum-fan'an  (Scot) 
Lund.  lOnd  (Swe.) 


Lilneburg,  lQ'ne-b<)rg  ((3er.) 
LunAvIlle.  lA-nft-vgr  (Fr.) 
LungaquiUa,  lung-ga-kwiHa  (Ir.) 
Lungern.  lung'dm  ^witz.) 
Lupata,  Ittp^ttt  (Ai.)  mtM. 
Lurist-in,  10-r«s-tftn'  (Per.) 


Lusignan,  10-z6-nyoh'(Fr.) 

Lusigny,  lQ-z$-nye'(Fr.) 

Luss.  lus  (Scot) 

Lnssurglu  (San),  10B<8<)r-}0'(It) 

LUtjenburg,  lQt'yen-bbrg(Den.) 

Lutomirsk,  l(>-td-mSrsk'  (Bus.) 

Luton,  lu'ton  (Eng.) 

Liitzen,  If^f  sen  (Oer.) 

Luvino.  Itt-ve'nd  (It) 

Luxembourg,  lUk-soh-bOi'  (BeL) 

Luxeuil,  lOjc-Stiti-Srye  or  IQk-s^-d^e 

(Fr.) 
Luzem,  15'tsem  (Switz.) 
Luzerne,  lu-z^m'  (U.  S.) 
Luzia,  Santa,  siin'U  lO-sfi'ft  (Braz.) 
Luzon,  15-zdn';   Span.   pron.  Id-thOn' 

(Philip.)  Ul 
Lybster.  lib'st^r  (Soot) 
Lycoming,  l!-kom'ing  (U.  8J 
Lykabettos.  IS-ka-beftos  (Chr.) 
Lyme-B^is.  Um-r^Jis  (Eng.) 
Lymington.  lim'ing-ton  (Eng.) 
Lynchburg,  linchli^rg  (U.  8.) 
Lyngaas,  IQn'gds  (pen.) 
Lyngby,  IQng^Q  (Den.J 
Lynn-Begls.  linre'Jis (Eng.) 
Lyon,  \h-iit!  (Fr.) 
I^onnais,  16-dn-n&'  (It.) 
Lys,  16s  (Fr.)  r. 
Lyttelton,  Uftel-ton  (N.  Zd.) 


M. 

Maartensdifk,  mir'tenz-dlk  (NetiL) 
Maas,  miU(Neth.) r. 
Maassluis.  mtts'slois  (Neth.) 
Maastricht,  nifts'ti^ht  (Neth.) 
Macao,  mii-kou'  (China) 
Macapa,  mii-kilrpft'  (Braz.) 
Maccassar,  m&k-kiU^B^  ((jelebesV 
Macclesfleld,  maklilz-fdid  (Eng.) 
Macerata,  mft-chft-rt&'ta  (It) 
Machias,  roa-chfas  (U.  S.) 
MachvnUeth.  mll-ehUn'Ueth  (Wales) 
Mackinaw  or  Mackinac,  malc'l-nff  (U.S.) 
Macomb,  ma-kdm'  (U.  8.) 
Macotera.  mllk6-tcrrtt ^p.) 
Macquarie,  mak-kwo'ri  (AnstraL) 
Macronisi,  mA-krO-nS'se  (Or.)  wl. 
Macroom,  roil-krOm'  (Ir.) 
Macullah,  mftkuHah (Ar.) 
Madagascar,  miidtt-gHrkiU* (Af^ iA. 
Madawaska,  ma-da-waslca  (XT.  8.) 
MaddaUena.  mUd-diil-l&'nil  (It)  ul. 
Maddehjee,  miiddeh-Jd' (Ind.) 
Madeira,  ma-de'ra;  Port  pron.  mtt-di'- 

gra(Af.)w<. 
Madioen,  mj&'di-{)n  (Java) 
Madjicosemah,    mad-Ji-kd-sS'ma    (N. 

Pac.  Oc)  wto. 
Madras,  madras' (Ind.) 
Madrid,   ma-drid';   Span.    pron.  m^ 

THrfiTH'  (Sp.);  mad'rid  (U.  8.) 
Madridejos,  mil-7HT6-THe'ehds  (Sp.) 
Madrofiera,  mft-THrd-nye'Tft  (Sp.) 
Madura,  mtt-di/rii  (Ind. ;  East  Arch.) 
Maelstroem,  marstretim  (Nor.) 
Maeseyck,  mttzik  (BeL) 
Maestricht,  m«s'tr66ht  (Neth.) 
Magadino,  mA-gft-dd'nd  (Switz.) 
Magadoxo,  mtt-gft-dok'so ;  Pm  pron. 

mH-gft-dd'shd  (E.  Af.) 
Magalhaens.  mft-gk-lytt'ens  (8.  Am)  f(r. 
MagdaU,  mag-dina  (Abyss  )/^ 
Magdalena,  mttg-dii-le'ntt  (Col ) 
Magdeburg,  mllg'de-biirg  (Pma) 
Magellan,  ma-gellan  (S.  Am.)  «(r. 
Magenta,  m&-Jen'tli  (It) 
Magerde,  m&'ge-reli-e  (Nor.) 
Maggiore.  m'6>r\h'xk  (It)  I. 
Magfaerafelt.  mli^h-er-a-felf  (Ir.) 
Magniai.  mtt-nyd'zd  (Sic.) 
Mahabaleshwur,  m&-h&'bul-eah-irar 

and.) 
Mahabalipooram,  m&-hll*ba-l§-pn-rtin' 

and.) 
Mahanuady,  ma-htt''nud'di  and.)  r. 
Mah6,  ma.h&'  (Ind. )  en. :  (Seychelles)  ill. 
Mahmoudieh.  mtt-ro5-de'e  (^.) 
Mahon,  rott-dn'  (>f  inorca) 
Mahora.  xaMi'tk  (Sp.) 
Mahrah.  mfth'rah  (Arab.) 
Mfthren,  ma'ren  (Aust) 
Bfailleraye,roal-lye-r&'ormit-ye-rft'(nr.) 
Main,  min  (Cter.)  r. 
Maintenon.  mafi-te-ndft'  (Fr.) 
Mainz,  mints  ((}er.) 
Majorca,  major'kft;  Span.  pron.  mft- 

dhorica  (Balear.  Isl8.)ii(. 
Majunga,  mik-Jun'gli  (Madagas.) 


Makadishu,  mll-kil-d«'shtf  (E.  Af.) 
Maklan.  m)t-k§4Ln'  (East  Arch.)  ul. 
Makoqueta,  roilkok'e-U (U.  &) 
Malabar.  m&lA-biU^ (Ind.) 
Malacca,  ma-laklcarlnd.) 
Mahuletta.  mttlii-det'tii  (Pyrenees)  int. 


Malaga,  mttnft-g)i(Sp.) 
Malahid^  mafahliT  ' 


MHIar.  m&lftr;  Swedish,  ifftlaren,  m4'- 

Iftr-sn  (SweO  I 
Malay,  m%\h!  (East  Pen.)  pen. 
Maiden,  m^rdsn  (U.  8.)  (tw.  ;  (Pac  Oc.) 

Maldive,  mal-dlv'  and.)  Ul 
Maldonado,  miU-dontt'dd (Urug.) 
Malesherbes,  mAl-zerb'  (Fr.) 
Malmaison,  miU-ro&-zOti'  (Fr.) 
Malmedy.  roiU'me-dS  (Itua) 
Malmesburv,  m&mz'be-ri  (Eng.) 
MalmO,  m&l'meU  (Swe.) 
MalmOhus,  ro&l'meli-hOs  (Swe.) 
Malpartida,  nialplU'-te'Tna  (Sp.) 
Malplaquet,  miU-pia-k&' (Fr. ) 
Malta,  m»l'ta  (Medit  Sea)  iA, 
Malton,  mf^'ton  (Eng.) 
Maluti,  m&lO't« (S.  Af.) mU. 
Malvaglia,  mUlvttlyft  (Switz.) 
Malvern,  m^l'v^ni  (Eng.) 
Malwa,  mai'w&  and.) 
Mamore,  mtt-m6-r&'(S.  Am.)  r. 
Mamnni,  m)l-m0'n8  (Braz.) 
Manaar,  mK-nilr'  <'Cevlon) 
Manacor,  mft-n{Uk6r'(Sp.) 
Managua,  mft-na'gwlL  (Cent.  Am.) 
Manakau,  mlUnii-Wu  (N.  Zd.) 
Manasarowar,  mll*ntt>sli-r6-wftr'  (Tibet) 

6. 
Manawatu,  mtt^ntt-wtt-ttt'  (N.  Zd.)  r. 
Mancha  Beal,  mttn'chtt  re-Ill'  (8p.) 
Manche,  La,  1&  mohsh  (Fr.)  dep. 
Mancheeter,  man'ches-t^r  (Eng.) 
Manchooria,  mto-ch(/ri^  (Ch&a) 
Mandalay,  man'da-I&  (Bur.) 
Mandara,  man-dtl'ra  (Af.) 
Mandavee,  mUn-dil-vd'(Ind.) 
Mandingo,  man-ding'gd  (Af.) 
Manfredonia,  mftn-fra-dd'ne-tl  (It) 
Mangaia,  miln-gU'ytt  (S.  Pac.  Oc.)  ill. 
Mangalore,  mftn-g^lor'(Ind.) 
Mangola,  mttn-g(/la  (East.  Arch.)  ig{. 
Manhattan,  man-haf  tan  (V.  8.) 
Maniago,  mtt-nfiU'gd  (It.) 
Manilla,  ma-niVla;  Span.  pron.  mi-nfll'- 

lytt  (PhiUp.) 
Maniluki,  man-i-lOIca  (Pac.  Oc.)  i»L 
Manisa,  mttrufi'stl  (As.  Tur.) 
Manitoba,  manl-t6-bli''  (Can.) 
Manitoulhi,  ma-ni-tOlin  or  man-i-t5- 

len'  (Can.)  iOi. 
Manitowoc,  man'i-t^wok"(U.  8.) 
Mannheim,  mttn^Im  H^vt.^ 
Manbe,  mft'neli-e  (Den.)  id, 
Manosque,  mii-ndak'  (Fr.) 
Manresa,  mttn-re's&  (Sp.) 
Mans,  Le,  \h  moh  (Fr.) 
Mansura,  m&n-sb'ra  (Eg.) 
Mantinia,  man-ti-ne'a  (Or.) 
Mantiqueira.miin-t«-k&'0-rtt(Braz.  ^mU. 
Mantua,   min'tyu-tt;  Ital.    Mantova, 

mlla'td-va(lt) 
Manyuema,  man-y\)-&'ma  (Af.) 
Manzanares,  m&n-thll-nil'res  (Sp.) 
Manzanillo,  mftn-thtt-nellyd;  in  Mexico 

pronounced  mttn-sli-nellyd(8p.  and 

>Iaouna,  ma-l/na  (S.  Pac.  Oc.) 
Mapimi,  miUpf^me  (Mex.) 
Mapoota,  mit-pO'ta  (E.  Af .)  r. 
Maquoketa,  ma-kore-ta  (u.  8.) 
Maracaibo,  mtt-rtt-k&'«-bd  (8.  Am.) 
Maragogipe,  mA<r)l-g6-zhf'p&  (Braz.) 
Marajo,  mft-rlk-zhO'  (Braz.)  isl. 
Maranham,  m&-riln-yam';  Portug.  Biar* 

anhio.  mtt-rtt-nyouh  (Braz.) 
Marathonisi,  ma-ra-thon-e'sfi  ((}r.) 
Maravaca,  mll-rft-vil'ktl  (Venes.)  vU. 
Marazion,  ma-rft'zi-on  (Eng.) 
March,  mlU^h  (Aust)  r. 
Marchena,  milr-che'ntt  (Sp.) 
Mardano,  mttr-chi'nd  Qt)  m<- 
Marcigny,  mftr-sfi-nye' (Fr.) 
Marckolshelm,  milrlcdlz-him  ((3er.) 
Marcolez,  mllrk6-l&'  (Fr.) 
Marecchia,  mii-rek'k6-li  at) 
Maree,  Loch,  lo^h  ma-re^  (Scot.) 
Maremma,  m&-ram'm4  (It) 
Marengo,  mtt-r&n'gO  (It.) 
Mareotis,  roa-re-d^is  (Eg.)  2. 
Margarita,  milr-gii-rrtft  (S.  Am.)  iA. 
Margate,  miU'gat  or  mttr'get  (Eng.) 
Margharita,  m&r-gt-r^'ttt  (Or.) 
Maria,  SU,  s&n'tii  miUr^'ft  (Sp.) 
Mariager,  m)i-r6-ll'ger  (Den.) 
Marianna,  mil-r6-iin'nil  (Braz.) 


it  iob;       y,  yes;       th,  <Aen;  th,  tAln;       zh,  azure.  French,  vtle,  bOt;       bl($h»  ne'U;       h,  otk 
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Marianne,  nift-rd-&n'  (Am.)  i$lM. 
Haria-Theresienstadi,  mii-r6'ft-ti-ra'z&- 

en-8tat  (Hung.) 
Maribo,  m&'rd-bd  (Den.) 
Marie Oalante,mll-re'g)l-lobf(W.  Ind.) 

if{. 
Marienbad,  roH-rd'en-b&d  (Ausi) 
Marienburg,  mft-rS^en-bOrg  (Oer.) 
Marienwerder,  nift-r6'en-verd-er(Fnu.) 
Mariestad.  mA-r^'&stild  (Sw&) 
MarietU,  m&-r«-et'U  (U.  S.) 
Marigliano,  roii-rSl-yrnd  (It) 
Marinha,  mft-rS'nya  (Port) 
Marino,  mtt-rS'nd  (It ;  Venez.) 
Mariposa,  mar-i>pasa  (U.  S.) 
Mariquita,  mH-rd-kd'tt  (CoL) 
Maritimo,  mtt-rd'tS-nid  (It) 
MariUa,  roiL-r§t'8&  (Tur.)  r. 
Marlborough,  miirl'ba-ra  or  mtl1)a-ra 

(Eng.);  ro&rll)u-ni (U.S.) 
Mario w,  mArad  (Eng.) 
Marmlrolo.  milr-md-rold  (It) 
Marmora,  mftr'md-rft  (Tur.)  ita 
Marmoutier,  m)lr-m5-td&'(Fr.) 
Maroni,  miUrd-nd'  (Guiana)  r. 
Maroa,  mtt'rosh  (Hung.)  r. 
MaroeUca,  mii-rds'kd-kliat) 
Maroiryne.  mttr-6-win'  (Guiana)  r. 
Marquesas,  ro&r-ka'sas  (S.  Pac.  Oa)  Ms, 
Marsala,  mftr-sttlft  (Sic.) 
Marseilles.  mlUr-B&lr;  French,Mar8eille, 

mUr-s&I'jre  or  milr-sa'ye  (Fr.) 
Martaban,  mftr-ta^ban'  (Bur.) 
MarUgny,  m&r-t6nyd'(Swit£) 
Martigues,  Les.  1&  mtatbaf  (Ft.) 
Martinique.  mttr-tg-ndk'(W.  Ind.) 
Marum,  ma'rum  (Neth.) 
Marwar,  mlUr-wilr'  (Ind.) 
Maryborough,  m&'ri-bu-ru  (Ir.) 
Maryculter,  mi-ri-lcn'ter  (Scot) 
Marylebone,  m&'ri-16-bdn ;  popularly 

mar'i-bun(Eng.) 
Mas-a-fuera,  mii-slifu-e'rtl (S.  Am.) id. 
Masbate,  mfts-bft'te  (Philip.)  Ul 
Mascali,  mUs-lciiag  (It) 
Mascara,  mtts-lctt'rft  (A%.) 
Mascarenhas,  mas*kiir-an'yas 
Mascat,  mus-kftt' (Ar.) 
^lasone,  m&-8d'n&  (It) 
Massachusetts,  nias-sa^hO'sets  (U.  S.) 
Massaciuccoli,  miUBli-ch()'ko-16  (It) 
Massera,  m&s'se-rtt  (Arab.)  i*L 
Massillon,  mas'sil-lon  (U.  8.) 
Massowa,  mtls-8ou'a(AbyBB.) 
Mastenbroek,  mtts'ten-brOk  (Neth.) 
Masulipatam,  roft-8bl6-pa-tAm'(Ind.) 
Matamoros,  mtt-t&-md'ros  (Mex.) 
Matanzas.  m&-tlkn'stts  or  mA-tlin'tbiis 

(Cuba) 
Matapan,  ma-ta-pan'(Gr.) 
Matarieh.  mi^tft-rg'e  (Eg.) 
Mataro,  mftU'rd  (Sp.) 
Mateo,  San,  sttn  ma-U'd  (It) 
Matera,  mtt-tft'ril  (It) 
Matsmai,  mats^mi  (Jap.) 
Mattawa,  mat'a-wa  (Can.)  r. 
Maturin,  mtt-tb'i^n  (Venez.) 
Maubeuge,  md-betizh'(Fr.) 
Maubourguet,  nid-bbr-ga'  (Fr.) 
Mauduit,  md-dwe'  (Pyrenees)  mt. 
Maui,  mou'e  (Sand.  IsL)  uL 
Maule.  mtt'u-le  (Chile) 
MauUin,  mA-nl-ly6n' (Chile) 
Maulmain,  moifrmin  (Bur.) 
Mauroee,  m^'mS  (U.  S.) 
Mauna  Loa,  mou'na  Id'a  (Sand.  Isls.) 
Maura,  Santa,  sttn'tH  m^'u^  (Ion.  Isls.) 
Mauritius,  m^-rish'us  (Af.)  ik. 
Mavronero,  mttf-rd-na'rd  (Or)  r. 
Mavro-potaroos,  miirr6'potVmo8(Gr.) 
Maxwelltown,  malu'weltoun  (Scot) 
Mayenfeld.  mi'en-felt  (SwiU.) 
Mayenne,  mft-yen'  (Fr.) 
Mayn  or  Main,  min  (Ger.)  r. 
Maynooth,  m&nbth'(Ir.) 
Mayo,  mft'6  (Ir.)  ety;  mY6  (U.  8.)  r. 
Maypu,  mtt-«p5'  (Cliile)  r. 
Maysi.  m&-dsd'(Cuba)  c. 
Mazagan,  mtt-zftgan'  (Mar. ) 
Mazanderan,  nill-zftn-dH-rto'(Per.) 
Mazatlan.  mtt-8iit-Un'(Mex.) 
Mazzara,  mlittsti'iii  (Sic.) 
Meaco.  roe>A'kd  (Jap.) 
Meanee,  md-A'ne  (Ind) 
Meams,  niemz  (Scot) 
Meath.  m€th  (Ir.) 
Mechlin,  meeh'lSn  (Bel.) 
Mechoacan,  n)&-ch6-ft-k&n'  (^fex.) 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  meklen-bbiig- 

shv&'r6n  (Oer.) 
Mecklenburg  Strelitz,    meklen-bbrg- 

striiaeta(Ger.) 
Medeagh,  ma-da'a(h  (Alff.) 
Medellin.  me-TUeriy^n  (Sp.;  CoL) 


Medesano,  m&-da-stt'nd  (It.) 
Medgyes,  med-yesh'(Transyl.) 
Medina,  mi-drntt  (Ar.) 
Medina  de  Rioseco,  me^^nH  de  r6-6> 

selcd  (Sn.) 
Medina  Sidonia,  me-dd'nll  s^-dd'nd-k 

(Sp.) 
Medinet-el-Fayoum,     m&pdfi'net-el-fil- 

yttm"  (Eg.) 
Medynsk,  mi-dunsk'  (Rus.) 
Meerle,  mar^e  (Bel) 
Meerut,  m^rut  (Ind.) 
Meganisi,  me-ga^nd'se  (Ion.  Isls.) 
Megara,  meg'a-iiL  (Or.) 
Megyer,  me-dyer'  (Hung.) 
Mesyes,  me-dve8h'(Hung.) 
Mehadia,  m/ih&'d§-o  (Hung.) 
Mehedia,  m&-h&-d61l  (Mar.T 
Meia-ponte.  m&-y2l-p6n'ta  (Braz.) 
Meidan,  m&'d-dan  (Ar.) 
Meigle,  md'gel  (Scot.) 
Meilhan,  ma-loft'  (Fr.) 
Meinam,  m&-nam'(EaBt  Pen.)  r. 
Meiningen,  min'ing-en  (Oer.) 
Meiringen,  mi'ring-eu  (Switz.) 
Meierdah,  me-ier'da  (1  unis)  r. 
Mekinez,  ma'ld-nez  (Mar.) 
Mekong,  ma-kong'  (East  Pen.)  r. 
Mekran.  mik-r&n'  (Beluch.) 
Melada,  ma-lii'dtt  ( Adr.  Sea)  UL 
Melakurl,  ma-ltt-kO'ri  (W.  Af.) 
Melbourne,  mel'b^m  (Austral.) 
Meleda,  mila-dii  (Dalraat)  isl. 
Melegnano,  ma-la-nyft'nd  (It) 
Melencze,  m&-len'ts&(Hung.) 
Melga^,  mel-gft'sd  (Port) 
Melikut.  roa']6-kY)t  (Hung.) 
Melila.  mk-\6^&  (MarJ 
Melinda,  ma-lgn'da  (E.  Af.) 
Mellingen,  melling-en  (Switz.) 
Melloncharles  (meTlou-chllr-«li  (Soot) 
Melrose,  roerrdz  (Scot.) 
Melton -Mowbray,     mel-ton-md'br& 

(Eng.) 
Membrio,  raem'brS-O  (Sp.) 
Menuningen.  ro&m'ming-en  (Oer.) 
Memphremagog,     mem  •  f re  -  ma '  gog 

(tJ.  s.)r 
Menado,  ma-nft'dd  (Celebes) 
Menai  Strait,  men'i  str&t  (Wales) 
Menam,  ma-nAm'(£ast  Pen.)r. 
Menan,   Great  and  Little,  me -nan' 

(U.  S.)  uU. 
Menangkabu,  m&-nttnglctt-bO  (Sumatra) 
Menbrilla,  men-brdllyft  (Sp.) 
Mendavia,  m&n-d&'v6-ft  (SpO 
Menderes,  men'de-res  (Aa  ML)  r. 
Mendocino,  men-dd-s^nd  (N.  Am.)  e. 
Mendota,  men-dd'ta  (U.  S.) 
Mendoza,    men-dd'8&    or  men-dd'thlt 

(S.  Am.) 
Mendrisio,  m&n-drS'sd-d  (Switz.) 
Menehoud,  Sainte,  safit  ma-nO'  (Fr.) 
Menmuir,  menmybr'  (Scot) 
Mennomonie.  Menominee,  me-nom'i- 

n6  (U.  S.) 
Menona,  me-nd'na  (U.  8.)  I. 
Menouf,  me-nbf  (Eg.) 
Menstrie,  men'stri  ^ot) 
Mentone,  men-td'na  (It.) 
Mentrida.  man-tr6'THIi  (Sp.) 
Menzaleh.  men-zAle  (Eg.)  I. 
Mequinenza,  roe-ke-nen'th&  (Sp.) 
Mequinez,  roa'ld-nez  (Mar.) 
Merapi, m&rft'pS (East  Arch.) id. 
Merate,  ma-r&'ta(It) 
Mercara,  mer-k&'nL  (Ind.) 
Mercedario,  Cerro  de,  ser'rd  de  mer- 

se-d&'re-d  (S.  Am.)nif. 
Mer  de  Glace,  mar  de  glito  (Switz.) 
Mergui,  mer-ge'  (Bur.) 
Merida,  mei^6-TH&  (Sp. ;  Sp.  Amer.) 
Meriden,  mer'i-den  (U.  S.) 
Merioneth,  me-re-on'eth  (Wales) 
Merischwandeu,      mi-re-shvttn'dtfn 

(Switz.) 
Mermentau,  m6r-men-U/  (U.  S.) 
Meroe,  ma'r6-&  (Af. ) 
Merseburg.  marze-bbrg  (Prus.) 
Mersey,  m^r'zl  (Eng.)  r. 
Merthyr-Tydvil,     mdr-th^r-tid'ril; 

Welsh     pron.     m6r-th6r-tud'Til 

(Wales) 
Mertola.  ni&r-tdltt  (Port) 
Merwede.  De.  de  mer've-de  (Neth.) 
Merz-el-Keblr.  marz-cl-ke-b€r'  (Alg.) 
Mesagna.  mH-sa'ny&  (It) 
Meschede,  ma'she-de  (Pnia) 
Meseritz,  ma-z<?-r6ts'  (Prus.) 
Meshid,  mesh'id  (Per.) 
Mesquitella,  roes-ki-tel1a  (Port) 
Messaria,  ines-sa-r^'a  (Cyprus) 
Messina,  m&s-se'nft  (It.) 
MestchowslL,  mest-chof8k'(Ru8.) 


Mesurado,  m&-s5-rft'dd  (W.  Af.)  & 

Metapa.  me-tA'pA  (Cent  Am.) 

Metijah,  me-t6>  (Alg.) 

Metdngen,  meto'ing-en  (Oer.) 

Meudon,  meti-doh' (Fr.) 

Meun-sur- Loire,  m^h-idr-lwtr'  (Fr.) 

Meursault,  meur-s6'  (Fr.) 

Mewar,  m&-witr'(Ind.) 

Mewe,  m&'vi  (Prus.) 

Mexico,  meks'i-kd;  Span.  pron.  m&aa^ 

kd(N.  Am.) 
Meyenfeld,  mi'en-felt  (Switz.) 
Meyringen.  mi'ring-eu  (Switz.) 
M^eno,  m&-zoh'  (Fr)  nU, 
Mezi&res,  mk-x6-kx'  (Fr.) 
Mezd,  mk'tfih  (Hung.) 
Mezzolombardo,     med-dzft-Itai-bii'dA 

(Aust.) 
Mglm,  mgI6n  (Bus.) 
Miajadas.  m«-ti-«hil'THtts  (Sp.) 
Miako,  m6-rkd  (Jap.) 
Miami,  mi-am'i  (U.  S.) 
Miava,  md-ov'o  (Hung.) 
Michigan,  mishl-gan  (U.  8.) 
Michilimackinac,      inisb-i-U-niak^-n# 

(N.  Am.)  itr. 
Michipiooten.    mish - i - piko'tra    (S. 

Am.)r. 
Michoacan.  md-ch6-li-kln'  (Mex.) 
Middlesborough.  mid'deht-bu-ru  (Ens-> 
Midwolde,  mid-Tordd  (Neth.) 
Miguel,  San.  siLn  md-gel' (CoL)0. 
Miguelturra,  mS-gel-tbr'rik  (Sp.) 
Mihaly.  mS-hftl/  (Hung.) 
Mijas.  md-^&s'  (Sp.) 
Mijdrecht,  mld're^t  (Neth.) 
Mikhailow,  m^hilof  (Bus.) 
Miklos,  m«-kl66h'(Hung.) 
MiUh,  meatt  (Alg.) 
Milan,  mil'an  (Anglicized  form  of  ItaL 

Milano) 
Mi]ano.mS-lA'n5(It) 
Milianah,  m«-l«-rntt  (Alg.) 
MiliUir-Orenze,    m«-I6-t4r'gren-tae 

(Aust) 
MilledgevUle,  mUaeJ-vil  (U.  8.) 
Millesimo.  m«l-14'semd(It) 
Milnathort,  mU'na-thort  (Soot) 
Milngarie,  mU-gi'  (Scot) 
Milnthorpe,  mirthorp  (Kng.) 
Milorado,  m«-l&-rtt'dd  (Bus.) 
Milwaukee,  mil-wftlci  (U.  8.) 
Minahassa.  m6-n&-h&s'sa  (Celebes) 
Minas-Oeraes,  md-nis-zhe-ri'es  (Braz.) 
Mincio.  mfin'cho  (It)  r. 
Mindanao,  mdn-dii-nil'd  (PhiUp.)  i$L 
Mindoro,  m6n-dd'r6  (PhUip.)  uL 
Mineo,  m6-ni'd  (Sic.) 
Mingrelia,  min-gr616-a  (Bus.) 
Bfinho,  mft'nyd  (Port.) 
Miniato.  San.  sin  rofi-ng-H'tA  (It) 
Minnesota,  min-n6-sd'ta(U.  S.) 
Minorca,  md-ndrOcft  (Sp.)  iW. 
Mibld,  m6-<aia(ib  (Bus.)  isU. 
Mibsen,  m«-«u'z«n  (Nor.)  id. 
Miotts,  md-ous'  (Bus.)  r. 
Miquelon,  mik'e-lon;  Fr.  pron.  m6>k&- 

Idh'  (N.  Am.)  ts<f. 
Miramichi,  mlr-a-mi-sh^  (N.  Bmns.) 
MirandoU,  md-riln'd6-la  (It) 
Mirebalais,  m6r-bft-la'  (Fr. ;  HayU) 
Mirebeau,  md-re-bd'  (Fr.) 
Mirecourt  m§-re-kdi^  (Fr.) 
Mirim,  m6-r§h'  (Braz.)  L 
Miropolie,  m6-r6-p6'lfr4  (Bus.) 
Mirzapore,  mdr-za-pdr'  (Ind.) 
Miseno,  m«-s&'nd  (It)  c 
Misiones,  m6-8£-d'nes  (S.  Am.) 
Miskolcz.  mishkdita'  (Hung.) 
Misselemieh.  m«s-8&-li-me'e  (Nubia) 
Mississippi.  mis-sis-sip'pi(U.  S.) 
Missolonghi,  mis-sd-Iong'ge  (Or.) 
Missouri,  mis-sb'ri  (U.  S.) 
Mistasslnny,  mis-tas-sin^i  (Can.)  L 
MitcheUtown,  mich'elz-toun  (Ir.) 
MiUa,  mtt'UI  (Mex.) 
MitroTicz.  me'tr^  vets  (Aust.) 
Mitten  walde.  mCt-t^n-vAl'de  (Prus.) 
Mittweida,  m6t-vI'dJi(Ger.) 
Mitylene.  roi-til«'n«  (Tur  )  isL 
Mixtecapan,  miks-UkA-p&n'  (Mex.) 
Mobile,  md-bel'  (U.  S.) 
Mocha,  mok'a;  Arab.    pron.   mo^h'a 

(Ar.) 
Modena,  mod'e-na  (It) 
Modica,  mod'e-ka  (Sic.) 
Modigliana.  md-dft-lyft^ni  (It) 
Mben,  roeti'en  (Den.)  id. 
MoBris.  roa'ris  (Eg.)  (. 
Moero,  m6-«'r6;  almoBt  mw8^r0  (Af.)  L 
Mogador,  mft-gil-ddr'  (Af.) 
Mogaung,  m6^a^^  (Bur.) 
Mogente,  m6-finen'te  (Sp.) 
Moghilev,  m6-^6-lef  (Rus.) 


Fate,  f&r,  fat,  fftll;       mi,  met,  hdr,  golden;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not.  mbve;       tub,  b^ll;       oil,  pound;       ch,  cAaln;       g,  yo; 
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[sis.) 


Mogl-d«s-Cnues.    md-zhe-dis-krO'zAs 

(Brix.) 
Hoffureli.  m6-g6-ralfi  (Tur.) 
Monacs,  m6-hach'  (Hung.) 
MohAmmerah,  md-nam'^r-a  (Per.) 
Mohawk,  mdliiik  (U.  8.) 
Mohiler,  u6-h«-ler  (Bus.) 
Moidart.  moi'diUrt  (Scot) 
Hoifetia,  m(V^faf  U  (It.) 
Moisaac.  mw^-s&k'  (Ft.) 
Mojacar,  m&^bttkilr' (Sp.) 
Mojada,  Sierra,  se-er'rft  mO-dhil'THl& 

(Mex.) 
Mojaisk,  m6-zh&'i8k(Bus.) 
MoJoa.  md'dida  (S.  Am.)  tr. 
Mokbansk,  in6-6h&nsk'  (Rus.) 
Moldova,  m6l-dd'vo  (Hung.) 
Moleason,  md-les-sdft'  (Switz.)  mC 
Molina,  mO-le^nA  (Sp.) 
MoUendo,  rool-yen'do  (Peru) 
Molokai.  mMA-ki' (Sand.  Isls.) 
Moloklni,  m6-ld-ke'n8  (Sand.  la 
Molsheim,  mdlxliim  (Ger.) 
Moluccas,  mA-luklcaz  (As. ) 
Moluohe,  mo-U^'che  (S.  Am.)  tr. 
Mombas,  mom-baa'  (£.  Af.) 
Mompox;  m0m'p6ks  (CoL) 
Monaco,  monlk-ko  (It) 
Monadnock.  mo-nau'nok  (U.  S.)  mt, 
Monaghan,  mon'a-£han  (Ir.) 
Mona^  Lea.  md'nadi  la  (Ir.)  mU. 
Mona  vallagh.  md'na  vaina^h  (Ir^  mt 
Monastereren,  mon-as-tdr-ev^^n  (Dr.) 
Monasterio,  m6-nftft-tA're^  (Sp.) 
Monastir,  md-n&s-tfii^  (Tur.) 
Monbelliard,  m6tib&ll«-ttr^(Fr.) 
Moncalieri.  m6n-ktt-lS-rr6  (It) 
Mon^fto,  mon-Bouft'  (Port) 
MOnch,  mebndh  (Switz.)  t/it 
Monchabo,  mon-chft-ba  (Bur.) 
Monchique,  mon-chelca  (Fort)  mtt. 
Moncuq,  mOft-kQk'  (Fr.) 
Mondania,  m6n-dft'ne-ft(Tur.) 
Mondego,  mdn-d&'g6(Port) 
Mondejar,  mOn-de-eblkr'  (Sp.) 
Mondofiedo,  m6n-d&-nye^H6  (Sp.) 
MondoTi,  m0n'd6-Te  (It) 
Monghir,  moa-gsr'  (Ind.) 
Mongolia,  mon-g</l^)l  (Aa) 
Monifleth,  mon-l-feth'  (Scot) 
Mon  quira,  mon-i-ke'ra  (CoL) 
MonJos,  Los,  Ids  m6n-6h6s'  (S.  Fac.  Oc.) 

ul8. 
MonmoQth.  mon'muUi  (Eng.) 
Monnlckendam,     mon 'nik- ken -dam 

(Neth.) 
Monomoed,  m&-nd-md-&'z6(E.  Af.) 
Monomotapa.  m6-n6-m6-tll'pa  (K  Af.) 
Monongabela,  mo-non'ffa-he"la(U.S.)r. 
Monopoli,  md-nop'o-le  (It) 
Monoetorszeg.  md-n6sh-tdr'seg(Hung.) 
MonoTar.  m6-n6-vAr'  (Sp.) 
Monquhltter,  mon-hwit't^r  (Scot) 
Monreal,  m6n-re-ftr  (Sp.) 
Monreale.  mdn-ra-tt1&(It) 
Monrovia,  mon-r6've-ft  ( W.  At) 
Monserrat,  mdn-ser-rftr  (Sp.) 
Montabaur,  mdn-UUbour  (Oer.) 
Montafunerthal.    mdn-ttt-fd'ntfr-UU 

(Aust) 
Montagnac,  mdb-tft-nyiUc'  (Ft.) 
Montagnana,  mdn-tA-n3ra'nii(lt) 
MonU^,  mdhthf^' (Fr.) 
Montalban,  mdn-Uil-biln'  (Sp. ) 
Montalcino,  mdn-tal-chd'nd  (It) 
Montalegre,  mdn-tA-le'gre  (Sp.) 
Montalvio.  mdn-tttl-vouH'  (Port) 
MonUna,  montA'na  (U.  S.) 
Montancnes,  mdn-tAn-ches'  (Sp.) 
Montauban,  mdd-td-bob'  (Fr.) 
Montbard,  mdb-btti^  (Fr.) 
Montbelliard.  mdb-beMd-&r'  (Fr.) 
Montblanch.  rodnt-blttnch'  (Sp^ 
Montcalm,  mont-k&m'  (Can. ;  U.  S.) 
Montdidier,  mdb-dS-d€-&'  (Fr.) 
Montechiaro.  mdn-ta-kgii'r6 (It^ 
Monte-Christi,  mdnt&-kr«s'td  (Hayti) 
Monteflascone,  mdnUfd-IU-kd'n&  (It) 
Montefrio.  mdn-ti-frd'd  (Sp.) 
Montego  Bay,  mdntd'gO  ba  (W.  Ind.) 
Monteith,  mon-teth'  (Scot) 
Monteleone,  mdnt&-l&-d'na (It) 
Mont^limart,  mdb-t&.l«-niiii^  (Ft.) 
Montellano,  mdn-tel-lyii'nd  (Sj 
Montemolin,  mdn-te-m6-16n'  ^ 
Montenegro,  mdn-ta-na'gr6 
Montepulciano,  mdn-ta-pbl-chtt'nd  (It) 
Monterey,  mon-te-r&'  (U.  S.);  mon-te- 

rft'd(Mex.) 
Monte varcbi,  mdn-ta-vir1ce  (It) 
Montevideo,  mdn-ta-vS'de-d  (S.  Am.) 
Montferrat  mdnt-f&r-rttt'(!t) 
Montgomery,  mont-gum'e-ri  (Wales; 

V.B.) 


(Tur.) 


Monthei,  mdb-t&' (Switz.) 
Montiglio.  mOn-telyC  (It) 
Moutijo,  mdn-td'Abd  (Sp.) 
Montioie,  mdb-zhwfi'rPrus.) 
Montlaoon,  mdb-ia-sOn'  (Fr.) 
Mont  Marault,  mdb  mH^T^  (Fr.) 
Montm^y,  mdb-m&-d6' (Fr.) 
Montra^lian,  mdnt-m&le-olk' (Fr.) 
Montmorency,  mdb-m6-roft-a6'  (Fr.); 

mont-m^^ren'si  (Can.) 
Montoro,  mdn-td'r6  (Sp.) 
Montpelier,  mont-pSVydr  (IT.  S.) 
Montpelller.  mdb-p&l-ld-i'  (Fr.) 
Montreal,  mon-tr6-»l'  ((Tan.) 
Montrejeau,  mdb-trzhO' (Fr.) 
Montreuil,  mdb-treti-^'ye  (Fr.) 
Montreux,  rodb-tr^'  (Switz.) 
Montrose,  mon-trOz'  (Scot) 
Montserrat.  mont-se-rat'  (W.  Ind.)  ill. 
Monzie.  mo-nd'  (Scot) 
Mondevaird,  mon-i-vftrd'  (Scot) 
Moordrecht  mdr'dreiht  (iNeth.) 
Moorshedabad.  mbrsh6-dtt-b&d'(Ind.) 
Moqu^ua,  md-ke'gwtt  (Peru) 
Moradabad,  m6-ra-dll-bttd'  (Ind.) 
Moraleja,  mO-rft-le'dhtt  (Sp.) 
Morant,  m6-ranf  (W.  Ind.) 
Morat,  m6-rft'  (Switz.) 
Morava,  md-rvvtt  (Aust ;  Senria)  ft. 
Moravia,  mtt-r&'vi-ll  (Aust) 
Moray,  mur'i  (Soot) 
Morb^^o.  mdr-bi'nyd  (It.) 
Morbeya,  mdr-b&'yft  (Mar.)  r. 
Morbihan,  rodrblob' (Fr.) dep. 
Morea,  md-rd'a  (Or.) 
Morecambe,  mdrluun  (Eng.) 
Morelia,  md-re'lfi-il  (Mex.) 
Morella,  m6-reny&  (Sp.) 
Morelos,  md-rel'ds  (Mex.) 
Morena,  Sierra,  s^-er'rtt  mJ^re^nA  (Sp.) 
Moresby,  Port  pdrt  mdrzOii  (N.  Gum.) 
Moretta.  m6-rat%  (It) 
Mores,  m6-r&'  (Fr.) 
Morgsirten,  mbr-gftr'ten  (Switx.) 
Morges,  morzh  (Switz.) 
MorUU,  m6r-ir(Fr.) 
Morpeth,  mor'peth  (Eng.) 
Mortagne,  mOr-Uk'nye  (Fr.) 
Mortara,  mdr-tli'ril  (It) 
Moaambique,  md-zftm-bdk'  (E.  Af.) 
Mosdska,  mos-tsds'kft  (Aust  Oal.) 
Moskva  or  Moskwa,  mosk-vtt'  (Bua)  r. 
Mosquitia,  roOs-k6't6-a  (Ont  Am.) 
Mossamba,  mos-8aml>a  (Af.)  mtt. 
Mossamedes,  mo8-8&-ma'des  (S.  Af.) 
Mossgiel,  mos-ger  (Scot.) 
Moesocz,  mdsh^shots  (Hung.) 
Mostaganem,  mds-t&-gfL-nem'(Alg.) 
Mostar,  mda-Ulr'  (Herzeg.) 
Mosul,  md'sul  (As.  Tur.) 
Motagua,  m6-U'gwft  (Cent  Am.) 
Motala,  m6-tJiatt  (Swe^ 
Moukden,  mbk-den' (C;h.) 
Moulins.  m6-lab'  (Fr.) 
Moulmain,  moul-min'  (Bur.) 
Moultan,  mbl-tikn'  (Ind.) 
Mourfto,  m6-n-roub'  (Port.) 
Mourzouk,  mbr.zbk"  (N.  Af.) 
Moutiers,  mb-t^-a'  (Fr.) 
MoviUe,  m6-vir  (Ir.) 
Moxos.  md'ehds  (a  Am.)  tr. 
Mozambique,  md-zam-bdk'  (Af.) 
Mpongwe,  mpong^wft  (W.  Af.)  Ir. 
Mpwapwa,  mpwa'pwH  (£.  Af.) 
Mstislawl,  mstesOavl  (Bus.) 
Muchamiel,  rob-cha-mS-el'  (Sp.) 
Mudgee,  mud'Jd  (Austral.) 
Miihiberg.  mOl'berg  (Oer.) 
MUhlenbacb,  mOren-ba^h  (Aust) 
Mtthlhansen,  mCU'houz-^n  (Oer.) 
Muiden.  moi'd^n  (Neth.) 
Muilrea  or  Mulrea,  mwel-r&',  mul-r&' 

(Ir.)  mt 
Mnirkirk,  mydrOc«rk  (Scot) 
Mulahacero,  Cumbre  de,  Kbml>re  de 

mb-ltt-tt-them'  (Sp. ;  S.  Am.) 
Mnlhacen,  mbl-ttthen' (Sp.) 
Mullingar,  mullin-gii^(Ir.) 
Multan.  mbl-tttn'  (Ind.) 
Multedo.  mblta'dd (It) 
Miinchen.  rotku'dh^n  (Oer.) 
Mttnchengratz.  mtkn'^bcn-grats  (Aust) 
Mundaca,  mbn-diOcft  (Sp.) 
Mnndelsheim,  mnn'd«lz-blm  (Oer.) 
Mnneejpoor,  mu-nd-pbr'  (Ind.) 
Munich  (English   name  of  (German 

MUnchenX  myb'nik  (Oer.) 
Mtlnsingen,  niQn'zing-en  (Switz.) 
Mnnkacs,  mbn'kAch  (Hung.) 
Milnster,  mtkn'ster  (Oer.) 
Munster.  mun'st^rUr.) 
Miinsterbei^.  mOn'ster-berg  (Prus.) 
Muonio,  mb-6'ne-6  (Bua  and  Swe.)  r. 
Muotta,  ma-6f  ttt  (Switz.) 


Murano,  mb-ra'nd  (It) 

Murat  ma-rtt'  (Fr.) 

Muravera.  m<^ril-v&'rft  (It) 

Murcia,  mnr'shi-a;  Span.  pron.  mbr'- 
thd-a(Sp.) 

Mnrfreesborough.  ro«r-frdz'bu-m(U.8.) 

Murghab,  miir-gttb'  (Aa)  r. 

Murrumbidgee,  murrum-bid'Jd  (Aus- 
tral) r. 

Murviedro.  mOr-vS-e^Turd  (Sp.) 

Muscat,  mus-kaf  (Ar.) 

Mnshakh,  mu-shak'  (£.  Af.)  wf. 

Muskegon,  mus-kfi'gon  (U.  S.) 

Muskingum,  mus-klng'gum  (IT.  S.) 

Mussendom,  mus'scn-dom  (Ar.)  e. 

Mussomelio,  mbs-sd-ro&'ld-o  (It.) 

Mustung,  mns-tung'  (Beluch.) 

MuU  Nzige,  mb'ttt  nzi'ge  (At)  {. 

Muttra,  mut'tra  (Ar.) 

Muy,  Le,  1*  mwfi'  (Fr.) 

Muzo,  mb'sd  (Ck)l.) 

Mwutan  Nzige,  mwb'tan  nzd'ge  (Af.)  L 

Myconi,  mikVnfi  (Or.)  iO. 

Mylau,  mfl'lou  (Ctor.) 

Mysore,  ml-sOr  (Ina.) 


N. 

Naaldwijk.  nlUd'vIk  (Neth.) 
Naaa,  um,  locally  nras  (Ir.) 
Nab.  nib  (Oer.)  r. 
Nablous,  ni-blbs'  (Syr.) 
Nachar,  ni-dhlr'  (Ind.) 
Nachitchevan.  ni-chet'chi-vttn  (Rus.) 
Nachod.  nl'dhdd  (Bohem.) 
Nacogdoches,  ntt-ko-dd'ehiz  (U.  S.) 
Nagara.  nil-ga'rtt  (Tur. ;  Borneo) 
Nagasaki,  ni-gft-BAlce  (Jap.) 
Nagy  Banya,  nodzh  bon'yo  (Hung.) 
Nagy  Maros,  nodzh  mo-rosh'  (Hung.) 
Nagy  V4rad,  nodzh  v&'rod  (Hung.) 
Nahant,  na-hanf  (U.  8.) 
Nahe,  nii'e  (Oer.)  r. 
Najera,  na-dhe'ra  (Sp.) 
Namaqualand,  na-mil'kwa-land  (Af.) 
Nameszto,  no-mes'td  (Hung.) 
Namur,  nil-mar' (Bel.) 
Nanaimo,  na-ni'md  (Vanc.  Isl.) 
Nanas,  no-nosh' (Hung.) 
Nancy,  noh-sd'  (Fr.) 
Nansasaki.  niin-gii-sttlce  (Jap.) 
Nanking,  nan-king'  (China) 
Nansemond,  nan'se-mond  (U.  S.) 
Nantes,  noht  (Fr.) 
Nantua.  noh-tor (Fr.) 
Nantucket,  nan-tuk'et  (U.  S.) 
Nantwich,  nant'wichornan'tich(£ng.) 
NapoU  (Naples),  nii'p6-l6  (It) 
Napoli  di  Malvasia,  ntt'p6-l6  de  mMva- 

sS'i(Or.) 
Napoli  di  Romania,  nl'pd-le  d«  ro-mit- 

nMi(Or.) 
Naranjos,  nft-riln-ehds'(Cent  Am.  )it{t. 
NarbadA,  nurbud'a  (Ind.)  r. 
Narcondam,  nttr-kon-dam'  (Ind.)  Ul. 
Narenta,  nl-ren'ttt  (Aust.)  r. 
Narowa,  nli-rd'va  (Kus.)  r. 
Narraganset,  nttr-rit-gan'set  (XT.  S.) 
Narraugungo,  niir-rl-in-gunj'  (Ind.) 
Naseby,  n&zl>i  (Eng.) 
Nashua,  nash'u-A  (U.  S.) 
Nassau,  nis'sou  ((>er.) 
Natal.  na-UU'  (E.  Af.) 
Natauchta,  niL-touch^tib  (Tur.)  r. 
Natchez,  nach'iz(U.  S.) 
Natchitoches,  nak'i-tosh  (V.  a) 
Natunas,  nii-tb'n)ls  (C!hina)  islt. 
Naugatuck,  un'ga-tuk  (U.  S.) 
Naumburg,  noum'bbrg  (Prus.) 
Naundooroar.  niMi-dbr-bftr'  (Ind.) 
Nauplia,  nn'pld-a  (Or.) 
Nauta,  nJk'xiU  (Ecuad.) 
Nauvoo,  n».viy  (U.  S.) 
Nava-del-Rey,  nil-vtt-del-re'd  (Sp.) 
Navahermosa,  nik-vA-er-md'sA  (Sp.) 
Navahoa.  nlvft-6'tt  (Mex.) 
Naval,  nifc-vai'(Sp) 
Navalcamero,  ntt-vlU-kilr-ne'rO  (Sp.) 
Navalmoral,  n«viU-m6-riU'(Sp.) 
Navalrerski,  nftval-r&i^ski (Bns.)/t 
Navan.  ntt-vlin'  (Ir.) 
Navarino,  ntt-vi-rd'nd  (Or.) 
Navarra,  nt-var'rtt  (Pen.) 
Navasota,  n^vli-sd'tl  (Mex.)  r. 
Naxia,  naks'd-l  (Mex.) 
Nazaire.  8t,  salt  niUzAK  (Fr.) 
Neagh,  Lough,  lo6h  nft;  locally,  ni'ildi 

(Ir.) 
Neath,  nith  (Wales) 
Nebraska,  ne-braslca  (U.  S.) 


jt  job;       y,  yes;       th,  lAen;  th,  tAln;       zh,  azure.  French,  vAe,  bat;       U^,  nelif ;       ft,  on.  Oerman,  dh,  nacAt 
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Neches,  nech'iz  (U.  8.) 
Neokalofa,  nek-ka-ld'fa  (S.  Pac.) 
Neckar-0«niimd,       nek-k&r-ge-mftnd' 

(Ger.) 
Kedenes,  na'de-n&a  (Nor.) 
Kederbrakel.  na-dftr-brftlul  (BeL) 
Keemntch,  n^-much'  (Ind.) 
Neftenbach,  nef  ten-b&£h  (Swlti.) 
Negapatam,  na-ga-pa-tam'  (Ind.) 
Negombo,  nd-gom'bd  (Ceylon) 
Negrais,  ne-gns'  (Bur.) 
Negrepelisse,  n&-gT-p6-l§s'  (Fr.) 
Negro,  Bio,  re'd  na'grd  (S.  Am.)  r. 
Nenavend,  na-hii'vend  (Fen.) 
Neheim,  ni'him  (Prua.) 
Nehning,  n&'r6ng  (Pnu.) 
Keldenbarg.  uTden-bdrg  (Proa) 
Neilgherries,  nel-ge'riz  (Ind.) 
NeilBton,  ngl'8t«n  (Scot) 
Neirai,  ni'rft-§  (S.  Pac.)  liL 
Neirone,  na-d-rd'na  (It) 
Neiase,  nis'se  (Pnia.) 
Nejd,  neJd(Ar.) 
Kejin,  ne-zb6n'  CB-ofO 
Nemaha,  nS'ma-nii  CU.  8.) 
Nemethi,  n&-ma't6  (Aust) 
Nemours,  na-mdr'(Fr.) 
Nenagh.  ne'na;  locally,  nfi'nadi  (Ir.) 
Nene,  n6n  (Eng.)  r. 
KeoU,  St,  8&nt,  colloquially  Bint  nS'ots 

(Eng.) 
Nepaul,  n6-pi|l'  (Ind.) 
Nepean,  ndj>6'an  (S.  Paa)  iA 
Nephin,  nerin  (Ir.)  ntt 
Nepissing,  nep'iB-ing  (Can.) 
Nepomuck,  na'pd-mttk  (Booem.) 
Nescopeck,  netrkd-pek  (U.  S.) 
Neabaminy,  ne-aham'i-ni  (U.  S.) 
Nestved,  nasfvaXH  (Den.) 
Ketvlj,  nas'v&h  (Bus.) 
Nether  Stowey.  neTH'6r  itdl  (Eos,) 
NetoUtz.  ni'td-16te  (Bohem.) 
NetUtal.  nets'UU  (Switz.) 
Nettuno,  n4trt5'nd  (It) 
Neuberg,  noi'bdrg  (Ger.) 
NeuchAtel.  neti-shtt-teF  (Switx.) 
Neudamm,  noi'dttm  (Proa) 
Neudorf,  noi'dorf  (Ger.) 
Neuenburg,  noi'en-bbrg(Qer.;  Switz.) 
Neufch&teau,  neti-sha-td^ (Fr.;  BeL) 
Neufch&tel,  neli-ahtt-tel'  (Swltz.) 
Neugedein,  noi'ge-din  (Bohem.) 
Neuhaiuel,  noi^aiiz-«l  (Hang.) 
NeuUly-snr-Seine,  n^-6-lyd'sar*iftn^  or 

ne1i-«-y6'aar.Ban"  (Fr.) 
Neukirch,  noilcdreh  (Switz.) 
Neupaka,  noipttldt (Bohem.) 
Neusalz,  noi'aiilta  (Prua) 
Neuse,  nyua  (U.  S.) 
Neu-Shehr,  n&'O-ah&r  (Aa  Mi.) 
Neoaiedl,  noiz6dr (Auat) 
Neoaiedler  See,  noi>z6d'lerz&(Hung.)2. 
Neuatadt,  noi'atat  (Ger. :  Prua ;  Anat) 
NeuStrelitz,  nol'strii-lgta (Ger.) 
Neutitachein,  noi-tdt'ahin  (Auat) 
Neuwedel,  noi'v&-del  (Prua) 
Neuwied.  noi'vdd  (Prua) 
Neva,  nya'vtt  (Kua)  r. 
NeTada,  Sierra^  aS-er'rft  ne-vt'tai  (Sp.) 
Nevada  y  Motilonea,  ne-vtt'SBa  6  mot- 

i-ld'De8(Col) 
Neville.  ne-vdHye  (Hex.) 
Nevia,  nd'via  (W.  Ind.)  UL 
Newark,  nyO'ark  (Eng.;  U.  S.) 
Newbigging,  nyti'big-Tmr  (Scot) 
Newbridge,  nyO'brif  (Walea) 
New  Brunawick,  nyd-brunzVik  (Can.) 
Newburgh,  nyO^u-ru  (Soot) 
Newbury,  nytt'be-ri  (Eng.) 
Newcastle,  nvbHcaa-^l  ^ing.) 
Newent  nvi/ent  (Eng. ) 
Newfoundland,   nyu-foondland.  Am. 

pronun.  ny6-found-land'  (N.  Am.) 
New  Granada,  nyb  gra-nJl'da  (S.  Am.) 
New  Orleana,  nyO  oi^i-anz  (U.  8.) 
Newry,  ny5'ri  (Ir.) 
Nexel,  neV8«l(Den.)ir(. 
Nexbe.  nek'aeli-e  (Den.) 
Ngami,  ngi'md  (S.  At)  i 
Nganhoei,  ngan-hO-i'6;  almoat  ngan- 

hw&'  (China) 
Niagara,  ni-ag'a-ra  (Can.) 
Niam-Niam,  nd-aro'nd-am"  (Af.)  tn, 
Nias,  ni-aa'  (Ind.  Ocean)  M. 
Nicaragua,  nfi-kil-rti'gwtl  (N.  Am) 
Nice,  nes  (It) 

Nicobar.  nik-d-b»r'  (Aa.)  itU. 
NIcolaiev,  nft-kdli'yef  (RuaJ ft 
NicoUa.  St.  aah  ne-kd-U'  (Bel) 
Nicoloai,  n«-k6-ld's«  (It) 
Nicomedia,  n6-kd*m&'d6-a  (Aa  ML) 
Nicopoli,  ng-ko'p6-I6  (Tur.) 
Nicosia,  n$-k6-s^'a  (Sic. ;  Cyprua) 
Nlcoya,  ne-kd'yii  (Hex.)  g. 


Niederbaiem,  n6-d6r-bf6m  (Ger.) 
Niemen,  nya'men  (Eua.)  r. 
Niengyan,  nyeag-yan'  (Bar.) 
Nieuwendam,  nyeti'v«n-dam  (Neth.) 
Nieuweveld,  nydi've-velt  (Ci^  CoL) 
Niivre,  n6^y?^.)  dejK 
Nigdeh,  n^g'de  (Tur.) 
Niger,  nrj«r(Af.)r. 
Niigata,  n6-6-g&'tft  (Jap.) 
Niihau,  n6-€-hou'  (Sandw.  laL) 
Nijar,  ne-*hilr'  (Sp.) 
Nijehaake.  ni-e-haalce  (Neth.) 
Nijkerk.  nllcerk  (Neth.) 
Nijro^^en,  nfma-gen  (Neth.) 
Nijnei-Lomov.  nizh-nl-ld-mov'  (Baa.) 
Nijnei-Novgorod,  nizh-id-nov'gd-iod 

(Rua) 
Nikita,  ne-kd'tll  (Rua) 
Nikolai,  n«'k6-li  (Prua.) 
Nikol8bui<g,  ne1c61s-b(>rg  (Aoat) 
Nikolakaia,  nd-kdl-akrya  (Baa.) 
Nikopol,  n^lcd-pol  (Tur.) 
NUgherry.  nU-ge'ri  (Ind.)  mt 
Nimar,  nd-miir  (Ind.) 
Nimptach,  ndmpch  (Proa) 
Nimw^n,  nim-v&'gen  (Neth.) 
Ning-ma,  ning-hyil'  (China) 
Ninoae,  n6-nd'8&  (Jap.) 
Ninove,  nd-nO'vtt  (BeL) 
Niort,  n^dT'  (Fr.) 
Niphon,  n6-fon'  (Jap.) 
Niplaaing.  nip'ia-ing  (N.  Am.)  JL 
Niahapoor,  nd-alUUpbi'  (Pera) 
Niamea,  nSm  (Fr.) 
Nitcheguon,  nich'e-gwon  (N.  Am.)  L 
Nitherohi.  n«-te-r6'l  (Braa.) 
NiveUea.  nd-vel'  (BeL) 
Nivemaia,  nd-var-n&'  (Fr.) 
Nixdorf,  neks'dorf  (BobeoL) 
Nlza.n6'zil(Port) 
Nizam,  nd-zllm'  (Ind.) 
Nizza,  nef  8&  (It) 
Njurunda,  nyO-rbn'dil  (Swe.) 
Noakote,  nd-ttrkd'te  (NepauL) 
Noale.  no-ii'la  (It) 
Noalejo,  nd-A-le'dbd  (Sp.) 
Nocera,  nd-cha'rft  (It) 
Noceto,  nd-che^t6  (Sp.) 
Nodwengu,  nod-weng'gg  (SL  Al) 
Nogent,  nd-zhoh'  (Fr.) 
Noguera.  n6-ge'Tik  (Sp.)  r. 
Nohcacab,  n6-kifc-kab'  (Mex.) 
Noirmont,  nwgr-mdd'  (Switz.) 
Noirmoutiers,  nwftr-mO-td>&'  (Fr.) 
Nontron,  ndh-trdh'  (Fr.) 
Noordbroek.  ndrd'brbk  (Neth.) 
Noordwijkerhout,    udrd'vX-ker-hoiit 

(NeUi.) 
Norcia,  nCr'chi  (It) 
Nord,  nor  (Fr.)  aep. 
Nordemey,  nor'der-nl  (Ger.) 
Norderoog.  nor^der-dih  (Neth.)  id. 
Nordkyn,  nor^dlD  (Nor.)  c 
NordlinRen,  n6tird1ing-en  (Ger.) 
NordmaJinge,  nor-ma'ling-a  (Nor.) 
Nordatrand,  nor'atrftn  (Den.)  itL 
Nore,  ndr  (Eng.) 
Norfolk,  nor'fok  (Eng.) 
Norridgewock,  nor'rij-wok  (U.  8.) 
Norrkbping,  ndr-ch^p-ing  (Swe.) 
NorrakaFiellen,  ndrs'k&f«enen(Nor.) 
Norrtelge,  n6r-til'ya  (Swe.) 
Nort,  nor(Fr.) 

Northallerton,  north-al1«r-ton  (Eng.) 
Northampton,  north-amp'ton  (Eng!) 
Northeim,  nortliim  (Ger.) 
Northumberland,     nor>tham'b*r4and 

NorthwTcD,  north'wich  (Eng.) 
Norwich,  nor'ich  (Eng.);  norich  or  not'- 

wich(U.  S.) 
Noaaibe,  noasi-bi' and.  Oc) M. 
Notaro.  ndU'rd (It) 
Notterbe,  ndf tft-reli-e  (Nor.)  M. 
Nottingham,  not'ing-am  (Eng.) 
Noumea,  nb-ma-a'  (N.  <^ed.) 
Nouviona,  nd-ve-6ft'(Fr.) 
Novara,  no-vH'rft  (It) 
Nova  Scotia,  nO'va  skd'ahl-a  (N.  Am.) 
Novaya  Zemlya,  nd-vfytt  zem^yi(Bua) 

isls. 
Nova  Zembla,  nA'va  zem'bla  (Boa.) 
Novelda,  nd-vel'da  (Sp.) 
Noventa.  n&-v&n'ta(It) 
Novgorod.  nOv'gd-rod  (Rua) 
Novi-Bazar.  nd-v6bfi-zar' (Bosnia) 
Novi  Ligure.  nd'v6  Id-gb'ra  (It) 
Novomirgorod,       nO-vd-indr'gO-rod 

(Rus.) 
Noya,  n6'jft  (Sp.) 
Noyer.  Le,  16  nw^-yi'  (Fr.) 
Nueva,  nu-e'va(Pen.) 
Nuevitas.  nwe-v6'tas  (Cuba) 
Nuevo  Leon,  n^-e'vO  le-dn'  (Hex.) 


Ku-Oariep,  n&^^rdi/  (&  Al)  r. 
Nuggur,  nug'g^  (Ind.) 
Nuita,na-d'(Fr.) 

Nuka-Hiva,  nb1urh«-va  (S.  Pac)  uL 
Numanadorp,  ntt'manz-dorp  (Vt*h. ) 
Nun,  nbn  (Mar.;  W.  Al;  Manchoor.) 
Nundydroog,  non-di-drdg'  (Ind.) 
Nuneaton,  nun-^ton  (Eng.) 
Nunez,  Rio,  r^d  nb^net'  (W.  Af.)  r. 
Nunivack,  nnnlvak  (Betolng^Sea)  Cat 
Niimberg,  nAm'berg  (Oer.) 
Nurpor,  nbr-pbr' (Ind.) 
Ntirtingen,  nUr'ting-en  (Ger.) 
Nuaaerabad,  naa-a«r«-bid'  (Ind.) 
Nuyt'a  Archipelago,  noita  ir-ki-peTa- 

go  (AuatruL) 
Nyack,  nfak  (U.  S.) 
Nyangwe,  nyaing'we  (Af.) 
Nyaaaa.  nyaa'aa  (E.  Af.) 
Nyby,  n<i'ba(Swe.) 
Nyeborg  or  Nyborg,  aft'^-bovig  or  nHf- 

borg(I>en.) 
Nyegaard,  nCl'e-gdr  (Den.) 
Nyhamm,  nOlUim  (Sve.) 
NyiregyhAza,  nyftr^lzli-hirzo  (Hun^. ) 
Nykeric,  nfkerk  (Neth.) 
Nykbbiiig.  n6-lareab^«ii^(I>eiL) 
Nykbping,  ntt-ch^p'ing  ^we.) 
Nyalott,  n<i'alot(Raa) 
Nyatad.  nC^atlbd  (Boa) 
Nyated,  abated  (Dn.) 


O. 


Oaho,  d-ll-hd'(8and.  lala) 
Oajaca.  6-tt-6hi1(ft  (Max.) 
Oban,  dlMUi  (Soot) 
Obe  or  Obi,  6'bi  (Baa)  r. 
Obeid,  6-b&'6d  (Af .) 
Oberlin,  d'b^rUn (U.  8.) 
Obemai,  6-ber-ni'  (Altaoe) 
Oberatein,  dlMr-atln  (Ger.) 
OberuzweU.  d-ber^WvU  (Switz.) 
Oberweael.  &-ber-va'z0l(Pnia) 
Obidoa.  6-b«-ddir  (Port ;  Bnu. ) 
Oboyan  or  Obojan,  61Kkyau  (Kua) 
Ocafla,  d-kl^'nyft  (Sp.) 
Oocimiano,  6i^«-md-4'nd(It) 
Occoquan.  ok'k6-kwan  (U.  8.) 
Oceania,  6-ah6-an'i-a  (Pac  Oc) 
Ooeola,6-a»-dU(U.  a) 
Ochakov,  och-ii-kof  (Baa)^ 
Ochill  Hilla,  d«h'll  hilt  (Scot) 
Ochiltree,  d6h'«l-tre  (Scot) 
Ochotak.  6-«hotak'  (Raa)  9m 
Ochrida,  6-dir§'dA  (Tor.) 
Ocbaenfurt,  oka'en-fbrtCOar.) 
Ochta.  otti'Vk  (Rua) 
Ocmulgee,  ok*mul'g§  (V.  ft.) 
Oconee,  ft-kd'nd  (U.  a) 
Ocosingo,  O-kd-abg'gG  (Max.) 
Octorara,  ok-t6-rtl^(U.  8.) 
OczakoflT.  och-lt-kof  (Biia.)A 
Odemira,  6-dA-m6M  (Port) 
Odenae.  6'dMi-a&  (Den.) 
Odenaholm,  d'denz.hdlm  (Boa.)  M. 
Odenwald.  d'den-vilt  (Oar.) 
Oderau,  d'de-roa  (Auat) 
Oderzo,  d-dii^tadat) 
Odessa,  O-dea'aa  (Baa) 
Odeypoor.  6-dI-pbr'  (Ind.) 
Oedenburg.  ^'a«n-bOrg  (Anat) 
Oedenrode.  St,  aant  b'dtfn-r6-de  (Neth. ) 
Oederan,  eVde-rftn  (Ger.) 
Oehringen,  <$h'ring-en  (Oar.) 
Oeiiaa,  6-&'6-raa ;  almoat  w&'raa  (Port . 

Braz.) 
Oehmd.  ^iXa  (Swe.)  i$L 
Oerebro  or  Orebro,  ^h'n-brft  (Swe) 
Oeta,  &tA  (Gr.)  mt 
Oettingen,  eUXfiaa-mk  (Oer.) 
Ofen7oY«n(Auat) 
Ogahden,  6^'den  (E.  Al) 
Ogeechee,  O-ge'chd  (U.  a)  r. 
Oglethorpe,  6'g«l-tborp  (V.  A.) 
OgUo,  dOyd  (It)  r. 

Ogow^  or  Ogowai,  og^o-wA  (yf.  Af.)  r. 
Ohanez,  6-htt-neth'  (Sa) 
Ohaaaka,  6-htt-aindl  (Japu) 
Ohio.  6-hI'6  (V.  a)  r. 
Ohiva-Oa,  6-b«'viH61i  (a  Pic)  id. 
Ohlau,  dlou  (Ger.) 
Ohomura,  d-hd-mi/rtt  (Japi) 
Oiat,  d'y&t  (Boa)  r. 
Oich,  Loch,  loeh  oi«h  (Sooi) 
Oiguiea,  w^nyd'  (BeL) 
Oignon,  wi^nyOh'  (Fr.)  r. 
Oirschot  d'ir^£hot  (Xeth.) 
OUterwiJk,  d'ia-ter-vik  (Neth.) 
Okehampton,  dkliamp-ton  (Eog.) 


F&te,  filr,  fat,  fftU;       m6,  met,  h&r,  golden;       pioe.  pin;       ndte,  not,  mbve;       tab,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ch. 


Sifo; 


Olbernlilii,  *rb«rnhou  (Ger.) 
Olilebooni,  o]-d«  liarn'  (S'elh.l 
Oldenburg,  fll'dm-Mtg  (0«r.) 
OliloU,  al'd«-l.^(a«r.) 


Otiron.a-lB-rati'lFr.} 

Ot«u,  MCm  (^p.) 

Oleuko,  e-leUla(Pnii.} 

Olaraao.  6-lt-Tt'iiA  (It.) 

olgliu,  al-jkU(IL) 

OlgUuU,  ol-w.nftti  (It) 

01kn>,a-i«-l'nft(It.) 

OlUut'i  Rlnr,  oVl-tuitB  rf'iir  (S.  At) 

Olln.  A-Hi-irJl<Bp.) 

OUTUi,ul-«-vn'ei(Porl.) 

Ollnm.  i-U-n-taf  (Sp.) 

OU»el™.  6-l»-Ti'S-r«  (Port. ;  Bnril) 

OUvenu.  a>li-TBa'lti«  (ap. ) 

OUnto.  0-1*-iiA'»(It) 

OIkuukaU.  Dl-kJUi-^yi  (Ru) 

Otkbon,  ol'CbOD  (Sib.)  Iri. 

Ollerti,  O-lja-rS'k  (3p  ) 

Olmado,  OI-me^Ha  (Bp.) 

Olmelo,  61-tni'is((^».i 

01iDU(i.lM'niaU{AuiL} 

OlDBir.  ol'nKBng) 

OlonaU.  6T6.net.  (Kai) 

Otoron.  4-l«-rafi' (Kr.) 

OlUn,  al'tm  (Swlti.) 

OlCenlUo.  Al-ti-D^t's&fTur.) 

Olulonkol.  6-]a-ton1(64  (Sib.)  c 

01ven,dl-TeW(ap.} 

Oniuti,  d'nUtilacnUy.a-mlCh'fli.) 

OnuEs.  e^i-h«  (0.  B.) 

Omuk,  A-mKa'  (Ar. ) 

Ombar.  flm-bi'  (EuL  Arch.)  U. 

Ombarnbeden,  Amlwrn-hiMlni  (Sn. ) 

Omer.St.,  Mb-tA-nitr'(FT.) 

Omaleque,  O-me-te'ke  (Cent.  Am.) 

Omoa.  O-ma'tt  (Cent  Am.) 

OinOa,  «^e1i.e  (Den)  iit. 

OhmIod.  ^ma.1011'  <31b.)  r. 

«aita.B-n;lk'ts(ap) 

OimHslgui.  a.D«'sh&l'gui  (3.  Ptc)itl. 

Ouefi.  6-nTk'gtt<Itui.)]iI. 

OnegUi,  A-ni'lyaclt.) 

OaekoUn,  «-nff1tfhUa  (N.  Pm.)  U. 
OnnalDg.  fla-DBb' (fr. ) 
Onoo,  A'DDQ  (Mongolia)  r. 
OnonJuga,  onHin-a«'B«  (C.  ,1.) 
Onitwedde.  ons-tTeilMs  (Netb.) 
Ontario,  OD-t*'ri.C<N.  Am.) 
Ontenlenta,  on-M-ni-an'M  (Sp.) 
Ontonuon,  on-tA-nag'un  (U.  S.) 

Oo]«ln.  j^JId'and.) 

Oonalaibka,  O-na-luhlia  (N  Fto.)  id. 

Oonlmali.  tt-nl-mak'  (H.  Pac.)  id. 


Oordwem,  Ar'de-gflni 
Oaift,  M'la  (Tar  ) 
OtHsa.Or'gafCaat  Ai.) 
OoCDOml^ata.  a-rD-m«'n(Per.) 
Oiwliu,  J)->^ml  (Jap.) 
Omtarbsek  Wler-bU  (Nsth.) 
OMtarbout.  aciei^hoal  (Netbl 
0«tk«rice,  Oatlisr-M  (ITe-"  - 
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Onllana,  O-rsMyt'uH  tsp ) 
Orenburg,  fi'rtn-boig  (Rui.) 
Oranaa.  O-ten'K  (Sp ) 
Orgioi.  fir.goubi'  (Bnu.)  nM. 
Orgni,  Or-gstb' (Sp.) 
Oiion,  argftb'  (Kr.) 
WenCL',  l(S.rS.ob'{yr.) 

ongay,6-ii-nyS(rT.i 

OrtEueia.fl.rt-H.e'jamp) 
Orinoco,  a-I«-na^a(S.  Am.) 
Orlikuiy,  ft-rifki-ni  (U.  S.) 
Oriua.i-rii'U(lnd) 
OrlttMio.  6-r«i-U'uA  (It) 
Oriiaba.  A-ri^il'vt  (Mei.) 
Orkbou.  ar-ehAn'  (MaDVOl)  r. 
OriamUnde,  Or-U-mQn'de  (Oar.) 
On«Bnal>.  er-ti-i.sii'  (Pr.) 


ind.  0-' 


OotatrvHom,  et-totn'mm  (Netb.) 
Ootradnx^.  O-tra-drtg' (lud.) 
Opatow,  d-pa-tof  (KnaV 
OpaloiUM.  (V-I-UVHU  (U.  S.) 
Opendiaw,e'pen-ab||(SDg.) 
OpblT.  CHr  (kai.  Pen. )  «t. 


<4ipaln.  Ap'piln  (Fnu.) 
Oppenbelm.  fipWobim  (Oer.) 
Oppldo.fip'pi.didt.) 

Onnwa,  a-rfl->r*'wA  f.Tnn  \ 

"-m.  6-r»n'  (A 


Onto.  A.rln'  (Alg ) 
Oianee,  6-ronstf{rr.) 
Grant  fi-itt'nfi  (It) 


OraTtcB ,. 

Orbeir,  dr-lw'  (Alaace) 
Orbre.  irtyU-t  (Den.) 
Oreo.  Oi'tlie  (Sn.) 
tbt'hiea,  er-ih«'<l^.) 
Orcbilla.  ar^jherirn  (VeueE. 
Orclano,  Ar.cbK'Dt  (It) 
Onlona.ar.dA'nKll.) 
Onlufla,  dr.do'nyii  (Sp.) 
■'-'—  -"-- Dr«  (>"e.) 
in  ((:.  S.) 


l'ne.en-bOrit<PnB.)i-. 
— r-dr.) 
(Hung.) 


<\f  (Kni.) 


Ortogibamn,  diTosn-blm  (Hua)  ham. 

Onn<*.ar-mi'»(It) 

Ormibj,  omu'bl  (Eng.) 

n 1.IJ. ^'t1i(Ellg.) 


rmakfrk.  0 


Oaage,  fr^ll'  oi 

Oeaka,  O-aVkl  < 


OrUer  Spitoe,  artier  >p«t'aa  (Tyrol)™;. 
Ortana,ar-ta'nI(It) 
Orabj^C-rtS-WlfW.  (o4) 
Ooiro,  a-M'rS  (Bol ) 
Oirielo,  ar-Ti-i'U  (It) 
0«li>ovl.Cr-t««-nfl're(It) 
-    Wora'ilJ(C.  S.) 
■^-  "ap.) 

iben-UTKn  (Oer.) 
It) 
a(iap.)(.l. 

a'B«-odiia'pT>(it) 

oa.miin'ba-ttt"  l^lg.) 
i-nilln'J«k(Tur.) 
[■ntbmk  (Oar.) 

,  Wiell  (Kng!) 

J.  (ta-U'ri  (Aiir.  Sea)  id. 

Oitend,  Attend' (Bale.) 
Oaterbutg,  Si^er-borg  (Pnu.) 
"itarti,  Wl«r-b4  rawa. ) 
iterode,  ei-ti-r6'da  (Osr.) 


Oanabrtli 
Oaaelt.  os'i 


Oitsnund,  Ai'tar- 


Oatlano,  fialj-k'na  (It.) 
OatlgUa.  a«-l«1y«  (It) 
DttrogOiik,  aa-txfl-gftiik  (R_, 
Datmranka.  Ci-tra-laa'ka  (Bu>.) 

o>uii*,e40'ii»(Sp.) 

Dangalchle,  oa-wJ«ii:hl  (V.  B.) 
Oawego.  «-<<«'ga<U.  S.) 
Oawaatrj.  oi'ea-lri  (Eng  ) 
Oawiacini.  Os-Ti-if aim  (Anit  Oal.) 
Otago,  a-u'ga(N.  7a.) 
OlaEetle.  0-l«-b6't4  (Hoc.  lOt.) 
OUralD,  O-U-T&Tfl  (Gcuador) 
OtchakoT,  och-ltkoT  (But.) 
Otei,  O-ta's  (S.  Zd.)  lit 
Otranto,  f>.ti«n'ta(It) 
Olricoll,  a-lrfTlS-l*(Il,! 
OtMsa.  ot-B«'g«  (V.  S.U. 

Olt»»».  ofta-wafCan.) 
Otlerbura,  ot1«r.bern  (Eng.) 
Ottobennn.  at.lJI-bol'Frn  (Oer.) 
Oltone,at-tA'ni(ll> 
Otuniba,6-l6in'l>a(Mpi.) 
Ooacblla.  OR'ahlto  (U.  9) 
Onalan,  O^lan  (N.  Pac.  Oc.) 
OuchT,  a-ah«'(S»lli.) 
Oude  or  Ouiih,  omi  (tud. 


r  Ouiih,  omi  (tud.) 
inle.  n  d'^-n_AM':  FlelD 

■k  (Kelb.) 


*) 


Onla.  b'fa(Rui.)r. 

Oaght«rard.  oo't^ud  or  a'Ur-lrd' 

locallr,  o^h-t»[.lrd'(lr.) 
Oundle,  oon'drl  (Eng.) 
Onrga,  ei-gil  (Hong.) 
ODrS|ue,  a-u-re'kit<P'irt) 
Ouro  Freln.  fl'u  rS  pri'to  (Brai.) 
OuB).  MlEn«.)r. 
OoUgamlB,  o-U-mfu'l  (I'.  3.) 
Ovada,6vn-d»ai.) 


i«,  0-yer.n»k1io  (Xeth 
0>ertj»el,  a-ver-li'Ml  (Ketb.) 
Ovledo,  6-TS^^1'na  (Sp.) 
Owawm,  O-waalLA  (0.  S.) 
Owhybes,  6.h<ri-b«'(3an<I.  UIl) 
Oiua.  ok>'ui(Aa)r 
Oyapolc.  a-;>-pok'(3.  Am.)r. 


Ouma,  a-U'ma  (Haytl)  r. 
0za™,6-i«'rt(Hung.) 
Oiark,  o-iarit'  (U.  S 1 
Oilerl,  4-ta»4-ri<It.) 
Oiorkov.  WorTtov  (Pol) 


P. 


Pabbay,  pabTii  (Scot.)  itU 

it  pll-kK-ia'«- 
',    pB-cha-ka-niak'    (Peru) 


__..engbB,ptt-dan'gfc(lt) 
PBderbom,  p»'der-Wm  (Oer.) 
Padiham,  padT-ham  (Eng) 
PadoTB,  |«'da-TB(lt) 
Padua  (Augllclied  torm  of  It  Padora), 
pad-ni-a  at.} 


. (U) 

Paganloo,  l*-»'-n*;i;6,(i;;)_ , 


Pama^ao.'p 


g.  pa-bans'  (Mai.  Pan.) 

"ji'lon  (Eng.) 

.|j»a'orpB.yaB'{Pr.) 


PbIuiki.  pk-kntt^  (Slav. 
Fnka,  pouh  (Hunir.l 
FBladoa,  pa-U-t^ 


Palauda!  p«'llln.1b4'«(Sp.)r. 
Palaoka.  p»-1«i'ka  (Hung.) 

'-uldt.) 

■'■    U  (Oc 

,r-—  ..-..  (Enat  Arch,)W. 

Paiatio,  p«-Ut'u6(lt) 
Faleglano.  pa-lH-ja'na  (It) 
Palambang.  pn-lemliuig' (Sumatra) 
P>leo*,pi'lB'uH(lt) 
Palenda.  pft.len-tb«'«  (Sp.) 
PBlenque.  pi-lan'ke  IMei.) 
Palermo.  pa-lsT'me  (It) 
Palealiln*.  pl-lea-tr^'na  (It) 
■* It.) 


*.!»■: 

PaUano,  plt-Ufue  (It 
Pallghaut,  p«-l$«»t'  (1 
P»Ui.p«k(Ind.).(i'. 
Pallania,  p«l  Hn'taX  (It) 
Palmar,  piU-mUr'  (So.) 
Falmaria,  pll-nS-rJIi  (It)  ul 
Pahneiraa.  pil-mA'«-TU  (Brai.) 
Palmyra,  palnirra  (Syria) 
Palomar.  paia-mHr' (Sp.) 
PaloU.  ptt-Ufto  (Himg.^ 
Pamir,  pd-mei'(Cent  Aa,) 
Pamlico.  pam'K-ke  (V.  B.) 
Pampaa.  pam'pai  (S.  Am.) 
Pampeluna.  pKm-|>e-la'iiA  (Bp.) 
PuDpllb.ua,  plkni-p«-1y<yit  (Port) 
Pamplona,  pim-plWn»  rSji.) 
Pamuoky,  pa-muiigTil  (ti.  B.) 
Panama,  pK-na-mn'(9.  Am.) 
Pananlch,  pa-na-naeii' (Scot) 
Panaur,  p«-n,|i' (Ind.)  r. 


dU'sn,  piln.dl 
delroadeBaK 


Pangaalnan.  pungli-ienKn' (Philip.) 
PunhaniUa,  panTimi-dcl  (f.  S.) 
Panlput.  pa-ne-put'dnd.) 
Pankota,  ptn-kWln  iHnng.) 


Pantallarfa.  pan-til 'l&-r«'a  (It.)  ul. 
:       b,  on,  Qerman,  ab,  naek(. 
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PanUcosa.  i«n.td-kd's&  (Sp.) 
Panuco.  pi-ntt'kd  (Mex.) 
Panw^,  pan-wer  (Ind.) 
Paou,  pa'd  (Fiji)  isl 
Papantla,  pk-pttotOll  Chlex.) 
Papasqaiaro.  p^p&s-kg-ft'rd  (Mez.) 
Papa-Stour,  pa-pa-itor'  (Scot)  isl, 
Papua,  pA'pu-a  (S.  Pac.)  isl. 
Para,p(i-ra'(Braz.) 
Paracatu.  pA-rHkA-Uy (Braz.) r. 
Paragua,  p&-ra'gwi(yeDez.)r. 
Paragua^u,  pil-rft-gwll-sO'  (Braz.)  r. 
Paraguay,  par'a-gw^ ;  Spaa.  pron.  pir 

rft-gwi'  (8.  Am.) 
Parahlba  or    Parahyba,   ptt-ri-g'bii 

(Braz.) 
Paramaribo,  ptt-rtUmtt'ri-bd  (S.  Am.) 
Paramatta,  pa-ra-mat'ta  (Auitral.) 
Paranagua,  pa-rik-nii-gwa'  (S.  Am.) 
Paranahyba,  pii-rii-na-d'btt  (Braz.) 
Paranapanema,    ptt-rft-nli-pft-iia'mtt 

(Braz.)  r. 
Parati,  ptt-r&'td  (Braz.) 
Parchim,  pftr'iihem  (O^iO 
Pardubitz,  p&r'du-bets  (Bohem.) 
Paredes,  pli-re'THes  (Sp.) 
Parenzo.  pfk-r&n'tsd  (istria) 
Paria,  ptt'rd-&  (S.  Am.)  g. 
Pamahiba,  pftr-nii-d'btt  (Braz.)  r. 
Paropamisan  (Mta.),  pii-ro-pam-i^ia' 


(Afg.) 


Parthenay,  pftr-t«-na'  (Fr.) 
Parfcick.  p&r'Uk  (Scot) 
Paacagoula.  pas-ka-gbla  (U.  S.) 
Pascuaro,  pfts-ku-ft'rd  (Mex.) 
Paa-de4?alaia.  ptt-dd-kii-l&'  (Fr.) 
Pasig.  ptt's^  (PhiUp.)  r. 
Paaion,  Rio  de  la,  t&6  de  la  pH^ai^nf 

(Cent  Am.) 
Padtano,  pH-sd  U'nd  (It) 
Pasaase,  pas'saj  (IrJ 
PasB^c,  pas-aa'lk  (U.  S.) 
Paasamaquoddy,  pas-aa-ma-kwod'di 

(U.  8.) 
Paasariano,  ptt8-s&-rfi4i'n0  at.) 
Paaaarovitz.  pHs-sli-rd'vSts  (Tur.) 
Pastas,  pas-ta'sa  (S.  Am  )  r. 
Pastrana,  piU-tr&'nii  (Sp.) 
Paazto,  pas't6  (Hung.) 
Patagonia,  pa-ta-gd^ni-a  (8.  Am.) 
Patapsco.  pn-tap'skd  (U.  8.)  r. 
Patia,  pA-t^'ft  (N.  Gran.)  r. 
Patjitan,  pat'y6-tan  (Java) 
Patras,  pa-tras'  (Or.) 
Patria.  pA-tre'ft(It)r. 
Patricroft,  pa'tn-kroft  (Eng.) 
Pattensen.  pilt't«n-zen  (Oer.) 
Pattialah,  pat-tg-i&aa  (Ind.) 
Patuxent,  pa-tuk'sent  (U.  8.) 
Patzum.  plit-sdm'  (Cent  Am.) 
Pau,p6(Fr.) 

Paucartambo,  pft-Q-kiir-tam'bd  (Pern) 
Pauillac,  pd^-lyftk'  or  p6-6-ylUc'  (Fr.) 
Paulghautcherry,  pf^-gftt-che'ri  (Ina.) 
Pavia,    pa'vi-a;   ItaL    pron.    p&'v6-& 

(It) 
Pavone.  ptt-v6'nft  (It) 
Paweea.  pii-wd'a  (W.  Af.) 
Pawtucket.  pfttuVet  (U.  8.) 
Pawtuxet.  pft-tuk'set  (U.  8.) 
Payeme.  pA-yem'  (Switz.) 
Payaandd.  pll-6-s&n-d5'  (Urug.) 
Payta,  pii'e-ta  (Peru) 
Peban,  pe-biln'  (Mex.) 
Pecatonica,  pek-a-ton'i-ka  (U.  8.) 
Peckham,  pek'am  (Eng.) 
Pecs,  pech  (Hung.) 
Pedee.  p6^6'(U.  S.)r. 
Pedraza.  p&-dra'8ft  (Venez.) 
Pedrogfto,  pa<dr6-gouft'  (Port) 
Pedroneras,  pe-THrdnye'raa (8p.) 
PedroBO,  pe-THrd'ad  (Sp.) 
Peebles.  p^b«Iz  (Scot ) 
Pegalajar.  pe gaiii-dhttr' (Sp.) 
Pegu.  peg6'(A8.) 
Pei-Ho,  pa-hd' (China)  r. 
Peipus,  pa'e-pua  (Rus.)  I. 
Pekalongan.  pa-kft-Iou'gan  (Java) 
Pekela,  pklLe-U  (Neth.) 
Pekin    or    Peking,    pd-kin',   pg-klng' 

(China) 
Pelestrina,  p&-l&8-tre'nii  at) 
PeUng.  p&-ling'  (East  Arch. ;  YeL  Sea) 

Mm. 

Pellegrino.  pai-la-grfi'nd  at ) 
Pellew,  pellyb  (Austral.)  ids. 
Pelotas.  pa-ld'tasrBraz.) 
Peltew.  pel-tev'  (Aust  Gal.)  r. 
PeAaflel,  pe-nyft-fe-el'  (Sp.) 
Peflalara,  peu-yam'ra  (Sp.) 
Penalva.  pe-nal'va  (Port) 
Penamacor.  pa-uft-ma-kdr'  (Port) 
Penang.  pe-nang'  (East  Pen.)  id. 
Pefiaruya,  pe-nyft-r6'ytt  (Sp.) 


Penaa  de  Europa,  pe-nytts'  de  e-Q-rO'pA 

(Sp.) 
Penedo,  pa-nAMd  (Braz.) 
Penge,  penj  (Eng.) 
Peniche,  p&-ne'sha  (Port) 
Penicuik,  pen-i-kur  (Scot) 
Peftiscola,  pen-yes-kd'Itt  (Sp.) 
Penmaenmawr,    Welsh    pron.    pen- 

m&'eu-mour  (Wales) 
Pennar,  pen-nilr'  (Ind.)  r. 
Pennigant,  pen'ni-gant  (Eng.)  mt 
Pennsylvania,  pen-si  1-va'ni-a  (U.  8.) 
Penobscot,  pe-nob'skot  (XT.  8.) 
Pefion  de  Yelez,  pe-nydn'  de  veleth 
Penrith,  pen'rith  (Eng.) 
Penryn,  pen'rin  (EngO 
Pensacola,  pen-sa-kola  (U.  8.) 
Penteli,  pen'te-16  iOr^fnt. 
Penzance,  pen-zans'  (Eng.) 
Peoria,  pe-d'ri-a  (U.  8.) 
Pequefies,  pe-ken'yes  (8.  Am.)  nU.  pass 
Perak,  pa-rak'  (l^fal.  Pen.) 
Peraleda,  pe-rft-le^Htt  (Sp.) 
Perekop,  pe're-kop  (Rus.) 
Peribouaca  or  Peribuca,  per-i-bo-a-kft^ 

per-i-bn-ktt'  (Can.)  r. 
P^rigord.  pa-rg.gdr'  (Fr.) 
P^rigueux,  pft-rg-g^^  (Fr.) 
Perija,  pa-rd'6hil  (Venez.) 
Perim,  p&-r§m'  (Red  Sea)  id. 
Pemagoa.  per-nft'go-ft  (Braz.) 
Pemambuco,  p4r-niiin-b<)1cd  (Braz.) 
Pemes,  pirn  (Fr.) 
Pemis,  per'nis  (Neth.) 
P^ronne,  pft-r6n'  (Fr.) 
Perosa,  p&-r6'zaat) 
Perpignan.  p&r-pfi-nyoli' (Fr.) 
Persepolis,  pdr-sep'd-lis  (Per.)  ruins 
Pershore,  p^r'shOr  (Eng.) 
Persia,  p^r'shi-a  (As.) 
Pertuis,  par-twe*  (Fr.) 
Peru,  pe-rb' (8.  Am.) 
Perugia,  p&rb'jn (It ) 
Perugino,  p&-rb-Jg'nd at) 
Peruwelz,  p&-rb-valz'  (Belg.) 
Pesale,  pa-sttlil  (Ceylon) 
Pesaro,  pa-stt'rd  (It) 
Pescadores,  pes-kft-ad're8(Pac  Oc.)  ids. 
Pescara.  pas*k&'r&  (It) 
Peschici,  p&s-k^ch«  (It) 
Peschiera,  pas-k6-a'i-&  (jft) 
Peshawer,  pe-shttV6r  (Ind.) 
Pesquiera,  pas-k§-&'rii  (Port) 
Pestn,  pest ;  Hung.  pron.  pesht  (Hung.) 
Petaluma,  pet-a-lb^a  (U.  8.) 
Petchora,  pet-chd'rft ;  Rus&  pron.  pyet- 

chd'rtl  (Rus.)  r. 
Peten,  pe-ten'  (Mex.) 
Peterborough,  pd't6r-bn-m  (Eng.) 
Peterculter,  p^g-t^r-ku'tdr  (Scot) 
Peterhead,  pg-t6r-hed'  (Scot) 
Peterhof,  pa'tar-hof  (Rus.) 
Petersburg,  St ,  sant  (colloquially,  aint) 

pd't6rz-b6rg(Ru8.) 
Petersfleld,  p6'ibrz-md  (Eng.) 
Peterwardein,  p&-ter-vttr'din  (Hung.) 
Petberton,  peth'dr-ton  (Eng.) 
Petra,  pd'tra;  Arab.  pron.  pa-trti' (Ar.) 
PetraUa  Sottana,  pa-triild-ft  sdt-t&'nii 

at.) 

Petrel,  pe-trel'(8p.) 
Petrinia,  pktrirniH  (Aust) 
Petrqpaulovski,     pft-trO-poul-ov'ski 

(Rub.) 
Petrovacz,  p&'trO-vftts(Hung.) 
Petrozavodsk,  pa-trd-zil-vodsk'  (Rus.) 
Pets,  petsh (Hung) 
Pettycur,  pet-ti-k6r'  (Scot) 
Peveragno.  pi-vft-ra'Dy6(It.) 
Peyrehorade,  par-6-rttd'  (Fr.) 
P^z^nas.  pa-za-nft'  (Fr.) 
Kaffenhofen,  pfarfennd-fen  (Oer.) 
Pf&fflkon.  pferfe-kon  (Switz.) 
Kalz,  pnuts(0gr.) 
Pfeffers,  pferf  rs  (Switz.) 
Korzheim,  pfdrtslilm  (Oer.) 
Pfyn.  p«n  (Switz.) 
Philadelphia,  flla-derfl-a (U.  8.) 
Philates.  ffi  l&'tiLs  (Tur.) 
PhUippeville.  f6-lep-v6l'  (Alg ) 
PhUippines.  fli'ipinz  (East  Arch.) 
Philippopoli,  fll-ip-pop'd-le  (Tur.) 
Phillack.  flriak  (En^ ) 
Placenza,  p6-a-eiiaii't.«>U  (It) 
Pianosa,  p6-&-nd'zu  (It)  ial. 
Piasina,  pS-ft-se'nii  (Sib.)  I. 
Piauhy,  pe-ft-u-e'  (Braz.) 
Piave,  p6-a'va  (It.)  r. 
Piavozero,  pe  y^  vd-za'ro  (Rus.)  I. 
Piazza,  p6-Ut'tBli(Tt) 
Picardie.  pe-kHr-de'  (Fr.) 
Picenio.  1)5  char'no  (It) 
Pichachen.  pe-cha-chen'  (Chile) 
Plchincha,  p^-chen'chtt  (S.  Am.)  mt 


Picton.pik-t4/(Can.) 

Piedimonte,  p6-A-d6-mdn'tA  at-) 

Piedmont,  p&d^mont  (It.) 

Pielis,  pd'yLlis  (Rus.)  L 

Pierre.  8t,  sab  pd-ar' (W.  Ind.)  isL 

Pieterien,  pd'ter-len  (Switz.) 

Pieter-Maritzburg,  pe-ter-mi'rita-bOis 

(Natal) 
Pietra,  pe-a'tr&  (It) 
PUar,  pllllr' (Braz) 
PiUtus,  pdlilW  (Switz.) 
Pilaya.  pd-lft'ytt  (8.  Am.)  r. 
Pilcomayo.  pi^l-k6-nUl'y6  iS.  Am.)  r. 
PiUbhit.piMb«f  (Ind.) 
PiUau,  pellou  (PruB.) 
Pillnitz,  p61'n«U  (Oer.) 
Pimlico,  pimOi-kd  (Eng.) 
Pindamonhangaba,     pen-dA-mA-njla* 

gi'bft(Braz.) 
PinduB,  pin'dus  (Or.)  mt 
Pin^a,  p6-na'gft  (Rus.)  r. 
Pinerolo,  p6-narta6 (It) 
Pinheiro,  pd-ny&'d-rd  (Port) 
Pinkafeld.  p6n'kft-feld  (Hung.) 
Pinneberg,  pSn'na-berg  (Den.) 
Pinoe,  pd-nds'  (Sp.) 
Pintada,  pin-t&'dluU.  B.)  mt. 
Pioche,  p«-och'&(U.  8.) 
Piombino,  pd-dm-bd'nd  (It) 
Piotrokof.  p6-ot'ro-kof  (Rub.) 
Pipemo.  pe-p&r'nd  (It) 
Piply,  pd>le  and.) 
Piqua.  pik'wa  (U.  8.) 
Piquetberg,  pik'et^berg  ((Dape  0>L) 
Piquiri,  pl-k«-rd'  (Braz.)  r. 
Piraeus,  pl-r§'us  (Or.) 
Pirano,  pd-ril'nd  (Istria) 
Piratinim,  per&-t^n6h' (Braz) 
Piritu,  p6-r6-t«' (Venez.) 
Pirmasens,  p6r-mft'z«nz  (Ctor.) 
Pir-Panjal,  p^r-pun-j&l' (Cashmere)  mIL 
Pisa,  pd'ztt  (It) 

Piscataquis,  pis-kafa-kwia  (U.  8.) 
PiBciotta,  pS-shdt'ttt  (It) 
Pisek,  pS'sek  (Bohem.) 
Pisogne.  p6-s6'ny4(It) 
Pissevache.  p^vftsh'  (Switz.) 
PiBtoja,p6B-td'yl&(It) 
Pitcalm,  pit-kam'  (Scot) 
Pitea,i)6'ti-6(Swe.)r. 
Pithiviers,  p^-te-vfia' (Fr.) 
Pitic.  p6t^' (Mex.) 
Pitigliano,  p6-t«-lyli'nd(lt) 
Pittenweem.  pit- t«n-w6m' (Scot.) 
Pitteburg.  piUlaArg  (U.  8.) 
Piura.  pl-b'rtt  (Peru) 
PiUte.pIytit(U.  8.) 
Pivniczna,  pfiv-ndts'n&  (Aust  Oal.) 
^zzighettone.  p«t.t86-gat-t6'nA  (It) 
PlaoencU,  pl4-then'th6-ft  (Sp.) 
Placentia,  pla-sen'shi-a  (Newfd.) 
Plaistow,  pWtd  (Eng :  U.  a) 
Planina,  pUn6'nlL (Aust.) 
Plaquemine.  plak-m§n' (U.  8.) 
Plassey.  plOs'sg  (Ind.) 
PlaU.  La.  I«  plrta  (8.  Am.) 
Platani,  pltt-ttt'nd  (Sic.)  r. 
Platte,  plat'  (U.  8.)  r. 
Plattsburg.  plats'b^iv  (V.  8.) 
Plauen,  plou'en  (Oer  j 
Plevna,  plev'na  (Bulg.) 
Pliego,  plft-e'gO  (8p.) 
Plock,  plotek(Pol.) 
Ploermel.  pl64ur-mal'  (Fr.) 
Plomb  de  Cantal,  pldb  d«  koh<t«l'(Fr.> 

mt. 
Plombieres.  pldh-bS^U'  (Fr.) 
Plbn.  pl^n  (Den.)  I. 
Plymouth,  pli'muth  (Eng  ) 
Plynlimmon,  plin-lim'mon  (Walea)  mt, 
Pocahontas,  pdka-hun'tas (U.  &) 
Pooomoke,  pok'o-mdk  Cl\  8.) 
Podebrad,  pd'de-brtld  (Bohem  ) 
Podgoritza,  pod*g6-r€rsn  (Montea) 
Podolia.  p6-ddad-ft  ^us.) 
Podolsk,  p6-ddlsk'  (Rus.) 
Pohono,  |)6-h6'nd(U.  8.) 
Point  a  Pitre.  pw^h-UL-pSti^  (W.  Ind.) 
Point  de  Galle,  point  de  gal  (Ceylon) 
Poitiers.  pw»-t«-A'  (Fr.) 
Poitou,  pw||-tb'  (Fr.) 
Poix,  pwft(Fr.) 
Polesine,  pd-li-zft^na  (It ) 
Policastro,  p6-lg-kiU'tr6  (It.) 
Polignano,  p6-lg-ny%'nd  (It) 
Poligny,  p6-16-ny6' (Fr  ) 
Pollenza,  pol-len'za  (Majorca) 
Poltawa.  pdl-U'vft  (Rus.) 
Polynesia,  pol-i-ng'shi-a 
Pomba.  poml>a  (Af. )  6. 
Pombeiro.  p6ro-b&'g-rd  (Port) 
Pomerania  (Anglicized  form  of  Oer. 

PommemX  pom-6r-a'n^il  <Tru».) 
Pomieczyn,  p6-mfi-ts£n'  (Prus.) 


F&te,  filr,  fat.  fftU;       me,  met  h«r,  gold«n;       pine,  pin;       n6te,  not.  nidve;       tub,  ball;       oil,  pound;       ch,  cAain;       g.  yo; 
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Pommani,  p6m'inero  (Pnu.) 

PomonA,  po^mO'nA  (Soot.) 

PompelU  pom-pa'yf;  ItaL  proa  pdm- 

p&'e^  (It)  ruint 
Pomponeico,  pdm-p6-iiit1c6  (It.) 
Ponany,  p6-Da'ni  (Ind.) 
PoDchatoula,  poD-iha-tOla  (U.  8.) 
PondicbeiTy,  pon-di-aher'ri ;  Fr.  pron. 

pdft-dMilr-rd'  (Ind.) 
PoDMrrada,  p6ii-fer-rft'TH&  (Sp.) 
PontarUer,  pAti-tir-lS-ft'  (Fr.) 
Pont  Aademer,  p6ti-t6-dd-iDar'  (Fr.) 
PoDtchartrain.  pon'ch&r-tr&n  (U.  &) 
Ponte  De]gado,p6nae  del-gft'dd  (Azores) 
Pootedra.  pdn-U'diunt) 
Pontefract,  poa'ti-frakt ;  colloquially. 

poin7ret(EDg.) 
PontMtura,  pda4iU-tO'rtt  (11) 
Ponte vedra»  pOn-te-vetHrft  (Sp.) 
Pontiac,  pon'ti-ak  (U.  S.) 
Pontianak,  p6n-tya-nak'  (Borneo) 
Ponttry,  pftft-tC-rfl'  (Fr.) 
Pontoise.  pdlk-twuz'  (Fr.) 
Pontotoc,  pon-td-tor  (U.  S.) 
PontremoU.  pOn'tra'mMd  (It) 
Pontypool.  pon'ti-pdl  (Eng.) 
Poole,  pOl  (Sng.) 
Poolewe,  pdl-y</(Scot) 
Poonah.  pb'ni  (Ind.) 
Poorbonder.  pdr-bun'd6r  (Ind.) 
Popayan,  pO-pii-ytin'  (S.  Am.) 
Poperingne,  pd-pA-rafig'  (Belg. ) 
Popocatepetl.  p6j;>6-kil-te-petl'^(Mez.) 
PopoU,  j^pb-U  (It.) 
Poquiock.  p6-k»<»k^(N.  Bruns.) 
Porchetter,  pdr'che«<tto(Eng.) 
Poroona.  pArkO'ntt  (Sp.) 
Pordenone.  p6r-da-nana  (It) 
Porlock,  porlok  (Eng.) 
Poromoftfair,   p6>r6-m0-shfir'  (Kurilet) 

Porquerolles,  p6r-k&-r5r  (Fr.)  isL 
Porrentrui.  p6r-rotk*tnire'  (Switx.) 
Porrerat,  p6r-re-rtlB'(8p.) 
Porrudos,  pdr-r0'd6s  (Braz.)  r. 
Portadown,  p6rt-a-doan'  (Ir.) 
Portaferry.  pftrt-a-fe'ri  (Ir.) 
Portarlington,  p6rt4irling-ton  (Ir.) 
Port-«u-!Mnce,  pftrt-d-prins';  Fr.  pron. 

p6rt6-prafi8^ (W.  Ind.) 
Portendik,  p6r-ten'dik  (W.  Af.) 
Porticf,  p6/t6^;bd  (It) 
Portmadock,  pdrt-maa'ok  (Wales) 
Portmahomack,  p6rt-niarbd'niak(8cot) 
Portmoak.  pOrt-nidk'  (Scot) 
PortnidiaTen,  pOrt-na-baVen  (Scot) 
PortobeUo.  p&r-t6-bel'ld  (Scot) 
Porto  das  Caizas,  pdr'td  das  kl'sbas 

(Bras.) 
Portogruaro,  p6r-t6-gr6-tt'rd  (It) 
Porto  lUco.  pdr'tft  r61c6  (W.  Ind.) 
Porto venere,  pdr-td-va'na-r&  (It) 
Portieath.  pdrt-r6tb'  (Eng.) 
Portree,  pdrt-r^  (Scot) 
Portnisb.  pdrt-ruab'  (Ir.) 
Portsea,  pdrt'sd  (Eng.) 
Portsmouth,  pdrts'mouthorportB'mutb 

Porti^ete,  p6r-tu-glt-l&'U  (Port) 
Portuguesa,  pdr-tu*ge'8tt  (Venez.)  r. 
Poschiaro,  pos-k£-ft^d  (Switx.) 
Posega,  pd-shi^ffi  (Slar.) 
Poeen.  pd'zen  (Prus.) 
POsing.  p^sh'ing  (Hung.) 
Possneck.  pdt'nik  (QerT) 
Potchefstrom,  pot'cbef-strom  (Trans- 
vaal) 
Potenza,  p6-tin'dzft  (It) 
Potomac.  pd-t6'mak  (U.  S.) 
Potoai,  ^W96  (Hex.;  BoL) 
Pottawatomie,  pot-ta-wot'o-mi  (U.  S.) 
Pouching-bieu,  piM:hing-hven'  (China) 
Pooglikeepsie.  pft-kip'sC  (U.  S.) 
PouSly.  p6-«-ly6'  or  pd-fi-y^  (Fr.) 
Poulton  le  Fylde.  pdrton  1€  fdld  (Eng.) 
PouTQain,  St.  sah  pttr-stth'  (Fr.) 
PoToa.  pd-vO'i  (Port.) 
Poweshiek,  pou-e-sbek'  (U.  8.) 
Powhatan,  pou-a-tan'  (V.  S.) 
Poyais,  p6-y&'^(C^nt  Am.) 
Pozo  Estrecho,  pd'thd  es-tre'cbd  (Sp.) 
Pozuelo.  p6-thu-end  (Sp.) 
PozzuoU.  p6t-ts0'&-ld  (It) 
PrachaUU.  prft^hll-t6t8'(Bohem.) 
Prades,  prttd  (Fr.) 

Prague,  prig;  Oer.  Prag,  pittg(Bobem) 
Praiiusta,  pra-hua'ta  (Tur.) 
Praslin,  pras'lin  (Ind.  Oc.)  ul. 
Piiistd,  pras'teu  (Den.) 
Preanger.  pr&-ttng'er,  (Java) 
Premuira,  pra-iim'S-ra  (E  Af.)  itU. 
Prescot.  pres'kot  (Eng.) 
PreaitlJM.  prt-se'tli-Ad".  S.) 
Pressburg.  prJU^bOrg  ^Hung.) 


Prestonpans,  pres-ton-panz'  (Scot) 
Prestwick,  presfwik(Scot ) 
Pretoria.  pre-t6'r6-a  (Transvaal) 
PreuiUy,  preti-^-lyy  or  preU-6-y6'  (Fr.) 
Previsa.  pra-v^sa  (Tur.) 
Pribyloff,  pri-bw-lof  (Pac.  Oc.)  Ms. 
Priego,  pre-e'gO  (8p. ) 
Priestbolme,  prtetOidlm  (Wales)  id. 
Priluki.  pr6-U/k6  (Bus.) 
Primislau.  prd'mds-lou  (Bohem.) 
Principato  Citra»  pr«n-ch6-ptl't6  chfi'trft 

at.) 

Principato  Ultra,  pr6n-ch6-pi't6  Ol'trft 

at) 

Principe,  pr£n's£-pe  (Hex.) 

Prinkipos,  pr6nld-pos  (Tur.) 

Pripet    or    Pripets,   pri'pet,   prip'ets 

(PoL)r. 
Prisrend,  prfis'rend  (Tur.) 
Pristina,  prH-t«'na(Tur.) 
Privas.  prd-vas'  (Fr.) 
Procida,  prO'chi-dtt  (It)  id. 
Proroe,  pr6m  (Br.  Bur.) 
Propiha,  pr6-pd'a  (Braz.) 
Provence,  prft-vofts'  (Fr.) 
Provins,  pr6-valk'  (Fr.) 
Prussia,  prush'i-a(Oer.) 
Pruszka,  prttalca  (Hung.) 
Pruth.prOtb;  Oer.  pron.  pr5t(Europe)r. 
Prypec,  prip'ets  (roL)  r. 
Przemysl,  pzh&'mizl  (Aust) 
Prxeworsk,  pzh&'v6rsk  (Aust) 
Przibram,  pzhdl>rim  (Aust ) 
Psilorati.  i>s6-16-iil't6  (Crete)  mt. 
Psiol,  p8d^l(Rus.)r. 
Pskov,  pskof  (Bus.) 
Puchow,  pO'6hd(Aust) 
Puckawa,  puk'a-wa  (U.  8.)  L 
Pudsey,  pud'si  (Ens.) 
Puebla.  La.  in  pQ-eb'U  (Sp.) 
Puebla  de  los  Angeles.  La,  1&  pQ-ebla 

de  Ids  ftn'6he-les  (Mex.) 
Puerto  Principe,  pn-er'td  prSn'sd-pe 

(W.  Ind.) 
Puget  Sound,  pyD'iet  sound  (N.  Ant) 
Pulawy,  p<>-Ul'vu  (Rub.) 
Puldano,  pOlch&'nd (It) mt. 
PuUcat  poae-kat  (Ind.) 
Pulteney  Town,  pult'ni  toun  (Scot) 
Pultusk,  pOltttsk'  (Bus.) 
Punchshir,  punch'sherrAfg.) 
Punderpoor,  pun-der-pOr'  (Ind.) 
Punhete.  p6-nya't&  (Port) 
Puniab.  punjilb'  (Ind.) 
Punjnud.  punj-nud'  (Ind.) 
Punta  Arenas.  pOn'tA  ii-re'nis  (Cent 

and  S.  Am.) 
Pnnto  Parifla,  pOn'U  pii-rS'nyll  (8.  Aul) 
Purac^.  pO-ril^si'  (8.  Am.) 
Purbeck,  Isle  of.  pdr^k  (Eng.) 
Purchena,  pdr-che'ntt  (Sp.) 
Purfleet  pdi'flSt  (Eng.) 
Purmerende,  pur-me-ren'de  (Neth.) 
Pumeah,  p^r'nd-a  (Ind.) 
Purus.  p6-Tii9f  (S.  Am  )  r. 
Purwan.  pAr-wttn'  (Afg.) 
PusteVthal,  pte'ter-tKl  (Tyrol) 
PuUwI.  pO-tefl'  (Bus.) 
Putlam,  put-lam'  (Ceylon) 
Putney,  puf  ni  (Eng.) 
Putumayo,  p0-t6-mtt'yd  (8.  Am.)r. 
PutzL^,  pOt'tB«6h  (Prus.) 
Puy  de  Dome,  pue  d«  dOm  (Fr.)  dsp. 
PwIlbeU,  pOl-bl'ld  (Wales) 
Pychma,  puch'ma  (Bus.) 
I^rrenees,  pir-e-n§z';  Fr.  Pyr^n^es,  pd- 

ri-na'  (Eur.)  nUs. 
Pynnont,  pSr'mdnt  (Oer.) 


Q. 


Quakake,  kwa-kak'  (U.  8  ) 
Quakenbruck.  kvtl'k&nbrbk  (Oer.) 
Quangtong.  kwang-tong'  (China) 
Quantock.  kwan'iok  (Eng.) hiU$ 
Qu'Appelle.  ktt-pel'  (Can.) 
Quarnero,  kvHr-ua'ro  (Aust) 
Quathlamba,  kwAUlnm'ba  (3.  Af.)  mti. 
Quatre  Bras,  kft'tr  hrik  (Bel.) 
Quebec.  kw6-b^k'(Can.) 
Quedah.  ke-da' (Mai  Pen.) 
Quedlinburg,  kvAdlen-liOrg  (Prus.) 
Queensferry.  kwenz'fe-ri  (.Scot.) 
Queenstown.  kwSn/'toun  (Ir.) 
Queich,  kvifih  (Oer.)  r 
Queiuboo.  kwa-chO'  ((Thina) 
Quelpaert.  kwerpart(N.  Pac.)u{. 
Queluz.  killOz  (Bfmx  ) 
Quemada.  ke-m&'dil  (Mex.) 
<)uenemo,  ke-n«'m6  (U.  8.) 
Quentin.  St,  sah  kofitah'  (Fr.) 


Queretaro,  ke-re-ttt'rd(Mex.) 
Querimba,  k&-remn>a  (E.  Af )  wit. 
Quesaltenango.  ke-sai-te-nan'gd 
Quiberon.  k«-b«-r6h'  (Fr.) 
Quibo,  k6a>d  (8.  Am.)  id. 
Quicara.  ks-k&'ri  (8.  Am.)  isU. 
Quillabamba,  kel-ya-bim1>tt  (Peru) 
QuillebcBuf,  k6-y«-b<^f  (Fr.) 
Quillimane.  k6Md-mtt'n&  (E  Af.) 
QuUlota,  kA-Iyd'ttt  (Chile) 
Quimper,  kab-p4i^  (Fr.) 
Quimperl^,  ka&-par-lA'(Fr.) 
Quindiu,  k«n-de7)  (8.  Am)  mt 
Quinhon,  kta-bon'  (Anam) 
Quintana,  kfin-ttt'ni  (Spi 
Quintanar,  ken-ttt-nttr'  (Sp  ) 
Quiotepec,  kwfi-d'td-pekmex.) 
Quito,^6't6(8.  Am.) 
(^uorra,  kwor'ra  (Af.) 


E. 

Saab,  rib  (Aust) 
Baalte,  rftTte  (Neth.) 
Baasay,  rft'sft  (^t)  tMl. 
Babastens.  riUbtts-toh'(Fr.) 
Rabat,  ri-bilt'  (Maroc.) 
Racconigl,  rttk-kd-nd'Jfi  (It ) 
Raczkeve.  rttts-k&'va  (Hung.) 
Radkersburg.  md1cerz-l>0rg  (Aust) 
Radnor,  nufnor  (Wales) 
RadokaU.  rft-dd-kii'lA  (N.  Pac.)  idi. 
Radolpszell.  r&'ddlpstsel  (CJer.) 
Radovitz,  rft'd6-v6U(Prua) 
Ragatz,  ri-gftU'  (SwiU.) 
Ragusa,  rft-gb'z&  (Dalmat.) 
Rahden,  rtl^den  (Oer.) 
Rahmanieh,  rMn-ma-nO'e  (Eg.) 
Rahova,  rtt-hd'va  (Bnlg.) 
Rahway,  rft'w&  (U.  8.) 
Raiatea,  rtt-yH-t&'a  (8.  Pac)  id. 
Raidroog,  rid-ri^g'  (Ind.) 
Rajahmundry,  rll-Ja-mun'dri  (Ind.) 
Ra: amahal.  MJiUmA-hlU' (Ind.) 
Rajawur,  ril'JIUwur(Ind.) 
Rajpootana,  rilJptt-U'n&(Ind.) 
Ralshahye.  r&J-shii'h^  (Ind.) 
Rakouitz,  rUlidnets (Bohem) 
Baleigb,  r»q«  (U.  8.) 
Rama,  rtt'nii(Syr.) 
Ramapo,  ram-a-pd'  (U.  8.) 
RambervUliers,  rohb&r-v61y0-&' (Fr.) 
Rambouillet,  roh-btt-Iya'  or  rofi-b6-yi' 

(Fr.) 
Ramghaut,  rftm-gut'  nnd.) 
Ramghur,  rttm-gur'  (Ind.) 
Ramgunga,  rAm-gung'ga  (Ind.)  r. 
Ramillies,  ril-md-Iy6'orri-m^ye'(Be].) 
Ramisseram,  rtt-mis-se-rilm'  (Ind.) 
Ramnad.  rttm-nid'  (Ind.) 
Ramnuggur,  rkm-nuff'gur  (Ind.) 
Rampoor,  rim-pbr'  (Ind.) 
Ramree.  rftm-re'(Ina.) 
Ramsey,  ram'zi  (Eng.) 
Randers.  rtln'dars  (Den.) 
Ranea,  rft'ni-^^  (Swe.)  r. 
Raneegunge.  ra-nd-gimj'and.) 
Rangitoto,  rang-e-td'td  (N.  Zd.)  isL 
Rangoon,  rang-gOn'  (Ind. ) 
Rannoch,  Locn.  ran'o£h  (Scot)  /. 
Raon  I'Etape.  rft-6h'  l&tiip'  (Fr.) 
Raphoe,  ra-fd'  (Ir.) 
Raploch,  rapao6h  (Scot) 
Rappahannock.rap-pa-han'nok  (XJ.8.)r. 
Rapperschwyl  orRappervweil.rilp'per- 

shv«l,  rftp'perz-vlf  (Switz.) 
Raraka,  ri-rtt1()l  (S.  Pac  )  ui. 
Raritan.  rar'i-tan  (U.  S.)  r. 
Rarotonga,  ri-ro-tong'ga  (8.  Pac.  Oc.) 

id. 
Rasay.  rtl'8&(Scot)M<. 
Raspeig.  rts.p.V«jnSp.) 
Raasein.  ris-sft'in  (Tur.)  I. 
Rassova,  rtts-itd'va  (Tur.) 
Rastede,  ris-ti'di  (Oer.) 
Rastenburg.  rtt8't«n-b0rg(Pnis.) 
Rastrick.  ras'trik  (Eng.) 
Ratass.  ra-tss'  (Ir.) 
Rathangan,  ratnang'gan  (Ir ) 
Rathcormac.  rath-koFmak  (Ir.) 
Rathen.  ratliVn  (Scot.) 
Rathenau,  rftVnou (Prus.) 
Rathkeale.  rathkei' (Ir.) 
Rathlin.  rathlin  (Ir.)  id. 
Rathmines,  rath-moinz'(Ir.) 
Ratho,  rt'thO  (Scot) 
Ratibor,  rtl't6-l»dr  (Prus  ) 
Ratisbon.  ra'tis-bon  (Oer.) 
Ratnapoora,  rll^nli•p^'^tt  (Ceylon) 
Ratoneau.  iil-t6-nd'  (Fi.)  id. 
Rattan,  r&t-tan'  (Mex.)  ul. 


h  Job;       J,  yes;       th,  tAen;  th,  fAin;       ih,  azure. 


French,  v(to,  bat;       blc^h,  ne'U;       fk,  on. 


(German,  6b,  na«At 
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Rattray.  rat'tr&  (Soot) 
Ratcebuhe,  rttf  8a-bd-e  (Pnu.) 
Ratzeburg.  liit'sa-bdrK  (Den.) 
Ravenna,  iil-van'nii(It.) 
Rarensburg.  r&'vraz-bOrg  (Oer.) 
Ramagora.  rilv-na-g6'rft  (Aust) 
R^wa,  rk'ta,  (Rut.) 
Rawicz  rft'vSch  (Prut.) 
RawU  Pinde.  ra^vril  pin'di  (Ind.) 
Raygunge,  r&-ganj'  (Ind.) 
Raz^t,  tA-^'  (Ft.) 
Reading,  redoing  (Eng.) 
Real,  nnll'  (Braz.)  r. 
Realejo.  re-ft-le'£h6  (Hex.) 
Recanati,  ri-kft-nft'td  at) 
Recherche  Bay.  ra-8ber8hl>&  (Taim.) 
Recife,  rft-sd^fa  (Braz. ) 
Becoaro.  ra-k6-tl'r0  (It.) 
Redoar.  red'kftr  (Eng.) 
Redditch,  red'dich^ng.) 
Redonda,  r&^lon'dft  Cw.  Ind.) 
Redrnth,  red'rdth  (Eng.) 
Regalbuto,  ri-giU-bd'td  (li) 
R^nsborg,  r&'genz-bdrg  (Ger.) 
Reggio.  refdfit) 
Rehoboth,  re-hyboth  (U.  S.) 
Reichenao.  rI'£h«-noa  (Oer.j 
Reichenbach.ri'6h«n-ba6h(Oer.  ;8witE.) 
Reichenttein,  il'thensiin  (Pnu.) 
Reichfltadt.  ridh'stat  (Bohem.) 
Reigate;  rl'giit  (Eng. ) 
ReigoldzweTl.  ri'gdIdz-Tn  (Switz.) 
ReiUaTik,  rllcyil-vik  (Iceld.) 
Reims,  rdmz:  Fr.  pron.  raftz  (Ft.) 
Remagen,  r&'mft-g^  (Prua) 
Rembang,  rem-bang'  (Java) 
Remedios,  re-me'd6-6t  (Col.) 
Remiremont.  r6-m6r-m6h'  (Fr.) 
Remscheid,  rftm'shid  (Pnu.) 
Renaix.  r«-n&'(Bel) 
Renfrew,  ren'frn  (Scot) 
Rennea,  ren  (Fr.) 
Reniellaer,  ren'Ml-6r  (U.  S.) 
Requefia,  re-ken'ytt(Sp.) 
Reshd,  retht  (Pers.) 
Redna,  Tk-a^iA  (It) 
Reetalrig.  ret'al-rig  (Scot) 
ReetigoQche,  res'ti-gdeh  (xi.  Bnina) 
Retford,  ref  ford  (Eng.) 
Retimo,  re-t^md  (Crete) 
Reoilly.  Tfsii-6ly&  or  reix-^j^  (Fr.) 
Reunion,  r&-Q-ne-d(i'  (Ind.  Oc.)  itL 
Rem.  Te-6%'  (8p.) 
Reusk  rois  (Ger. ;  Switz.) 
Reatlingen.  roif  ling-en  ((}er) 
Revel,  rt'vel  (Rus.);  rc-vel'  (Fr.) 
Revilla  Gegedo,  re-vSlOy^  6he-£he'd0 

(Mez.)  ul. 
Rewah,  ra-wft'  and.) 
Reyea,  re-yei'  (Mex.;  8.  Am.) 
Reynagh,  r&'na^h  (Jr.) 
Reynoldz,  ren'olz  (U.  a) 
Rheimt.    See  Reima 
Rhein.  rin  (Qer.:  Neth.) 
Rheinzabem,  rin-tsft'bem  (Ger.) 
Rhio.  rd'd  (East  Arch.)  isl 
Rhodes,  rddz  (Tnr.)  id. 
Rhdne.  rOn  (Fr.)  dep. 
Rhdngebirge.  r^n'ge-b«r-ge  (Ger.) 
Rhuddin,  hriTH'in  (Wales) 
Rhuddlan,  hriTH'Ian  OVaies) 
Rhynie,  ri'ni  (Scot.) 
Rbynns  or  Rhinns,  rinz  (Scot) 
Riadh.  r«1id(Ar.) 
Riajsk,  rfi-yttzhsk'  (Rus.) 
Rians.  r«-oti'  (Fr.) 
Riaza.  r6-ft'thtt  (Sp.) 
RIazan.  r§-y&'zan  (Rus.) 
Ribarroja,  r6-bar-r6'6hil(Sp.) 
Ribas,  rd-btti'(Sp) 
Ribbesford.  ribz'ford  (Eng.) 
Ribchester.  rib'ches-t«r(£ng.) 
RIbe.  r6'ba(I>en.) 
Ribeauvill^,  rg-b6-v6Mya'  or  r6-b6-T§- 

ya'(Fr.) 
Ribeira    Grande,    rg-b&'6-r%    grttn'da 

(Azores) 
Ribeirfto,  re-b&-^-roub'  (Port.) 
Ribemont  rft-b6-mdfi'  (Fr.) 
Ribera,  r6-b&'rtt(It) 
Riccia.  r6ch'a(It) 
Ricevs,  Les,  la  r6*sa'  (Fr.) 
Richborough.  rlch'bu-ru  (Eng.) 
Richelieu,  rfish-lft-eu'  (Fr.);  r66h-«-W 

(Can.) 
Richlbucto,  rish-i-buk'td  (N.  Bnina) 
Richmond,  rich'mond  (Ens  ) 
Richtenberg,  r6£h'Un<beii;  <PrusJi 
Rickmansworth.  rik'maii/-w6rth  (Eng.) 
Ricote.  r€k6'te  (Sp.) 
Rideau,  r6d0'  (Can.)  r.  and  I. 
Riehen,  re'en  (Switz.) 
Rieka,  r^alca (Monten.) 
Riera.  reViil(&Iex.) 


Riesa,rd'z&(Ger.) 

Riesengebirge,  re'zen-ge-b^-ge  (Aoit) 

Rieti.rd-&'tl(It) 

Riga,  rymt  (Rus.) 

Righi  or  Rigi.  n^gg  (SwitE.)  mt 

Rignano,  re-nylL'nd  (It) 

RigoUto.  rfi-gdUL'td at) 

Rigyicza,  r§-dy6f  so  (Hung.) 

RiTswiJk,  ris'vik  (Neth.) 

Rille,r61(Fr.)r. 

Rima  Szombath.  rS'ml  sdmOiot  (Hong.) 

Rimini,  r^mg-n6  (It) 

RimonsU.  rd-mbs-kd'  (Can.) 

Riniani,  ren-yft'nd  (Lombok) 

Rinkjoebing,  r§ng-Kyeli1/6ng  (Den.) 

Ringgenberg,  reng'gen-berg  (Switz.) 

Ringvaldsbe,  reng-viild'seu-e  (Nor.) 

Rinteln.  r6n't«lu  (Ger.) 

Rio   de  Janeiro,  r6'6  d&  zhA-ni'6-r6 

(Braz.) 
Rio  Vennelho,  rCd  v&rm&lyd  ^nuL) 
Riobamba,  rg-db^mlitt (Ecoad.) 
Rioia,  rg-d'ehft  (Sp. ;  8.  Am.) 
Riolobos,  r6-6-16-b6s'  (Sp.) 
Riols,  i«^l'  (Fr.) 
Riom,  r6  dh'JFr.) 
Rion,  rS'dn  (Transcanc.)  r. 
Rionero,  r€-6-n&'rd  (It) 
Riou,  r6-b'  (Fr.)  i$L 
Riouw,  rd'ouv  (Ind.  Arch.)  i»L 
Ripon,  rip'on  (Eng. ) 
Rippoldsau,  rep'p6id-zon  (Ger.) 
Ripponden,  rif/pon-den  (Eng.) 
Risborough,  Prince's,  prin'siz  rizlm-ra 

(Eng.) 
Ritzebiittel.  rft'sebtitt^;! (Ctor.) 
Rivadeo,  rg-vtt-VHe'O  (Sp.) 
Rivarolo,  rfi-vft-rdld  (It) 
Rive  de  Gier.  r6v  d6  zh44k'  (Fr.) 
Riverina,  riv^r-«'na  (N.  S.  W.) 
Rivesaltes.  rev-zttlt'  (Fr.) 
RivoU.  rCvW^at) 
Roag,  Loch,  lo6h  rO'ag  (Scot) 
Roanne.  ro-On'  (Fr.) 
Roanoke,  rfV-an-dk'  (U.  8.) 
Roapoa,  rd-a-pO'a  (Pac.  Oc)  id. 
Roatan,  rd-tt-tttn'  (Cent  Am.)  id 
Robbio,  r6b'b6-6  (It.) 
Robilante.  rd-bS-l&n'U  at) 
Robleda.  rd-ble'THa  (Sp.) 
RoccelU,  rdtK;h&nil(It) 
Rochdale,  roch'dal  (Eng.) 
Rochechouart,  rdsh-shb-ilr'  (Fr.) 
Rochefort.  rdsh-fftr'  (Fr.) 
Rochefoucauld,  rdsh-fb-kd'  (Ft.) 
Rochelle.  La,  111  r6-shel'  (Fr.) 
Rochestter,  roch'es-tfir  (Eng.) 
Rocroi,  r6-krwft' (Fr.) 
Rbdby,  r<$ttdn)Q  (Den.) 
Rodez,  r6-d&'  (Frj 
Roding,  rod'ing  (Eng.)  r. 
Rodosto,  r6  dds'td  (fur.) 
Rodriguez,  rd-dre'gez  (Ind.  Oc.)  ill. 
Roermond,  rbr'mont  (Neth.) 
Roeskilde,  r^s-kSl'da  (Den.) 
Roeulx,  reti  (Belg.) 
Rogasen,  rd-ga'zen  (Pma) 
Roggeveld,  rog'ge-velt  (S.  Af.)  mtt. 
RogUano.  r6-lyrnd  at) 
Rohan.  r6-oto'(Fr.) 
Rohilcund,  rd-hil-kund'  and.) 
Rolales,  rd-eh&les  (Sp.) 
Rokeby,  rdka>i  (Eng.) 
Rokelle,  r6-kel'  (W.  Af.)  r. 
Rolvenden.  roI-v«n-den'  (Eng.) 
Romagna,  rd-mtt'ny&  (It) 
Romagnano.  rd-m&-nyft'n6  at) 
Romano,  rd-mft'nd  (It) 
Romanow,  rd-niH-nor  (Rua) 
Romans,  r6-moh'  (Fr.) 
Romanshom,  rd'niftnz-hom  (Switz.) 
Romanzoff,  rd-mlinzof  (Pac.  Oc.)  idi. 
Romblon,  rOro-blon'  (Philip.)  id. 
Ronibe,  rd'me n-e  (Den.)  id. 
Bomoos,  rd-mos'  (Switz.) 
Romorantin,  r6-m6-rofi<tati'  (Fr.) 
Romsey,  rum'si  (Eng. ) 
Ronaldshay,  ron'ald-sh&  (Scot)  id$. 
Roncesvalles.  rdn-thes-viil'lyes  (Sp.) 
Ronciglione.  rdn-che-lyo'na  (It) 
Rondout.  ron'dout(r.  s.) 
Rbhneby.  retm'na-bQ  (.*<we.) 
Ronsdorf,  rdnz'ddrf  (Prus.) 
Roon,  r6n(Neth.) 
Roosebeke,  r6'sa-na-k&  (Bel  ) 
Roque,  San.  s&ii  rdOce  (Sp.) 
Roquemaure,  rdk-mor'  (Fr.) 
Roquetas.  r6-ke-tite'  (Sp.) 
Roquevaire,  rOk-var'  (Fr.) 
IU>raas,  r^'rds  (Nor.) 
Roraima.  rdHl'eniil (8.  Am.) mtt. 
Rorschach,  roi^shafh  (Switz.) 
Rosario,  ro-za'rfio  (Braz.) 
RoscofT,  ros-kof  (¥t.) 


Roscommon,  ros-kom'mon  (Ir.) 

Roscrea,  ros-kra'  (Ir.) 

Rosean.  r^-zd"  (W.  Ind.) 

Rosenheim,  r^xgn-hlm  (Qer.) 

Rosetta.  r6-setU  (Eg.) 

Rosheim.  rdslilm;  Ft.  pitm.  rd-xea/ 

(Alsace) 
Rosienna,  r&-s^yen'na  (Rna) 
Rosignano,  r6-s6-nyt'od  (It) 
R^iskilde.    SMRoeskUde. 
Roslawl.  ros-UUK  (Roa) 
Roftlin,  rosOin  (Scot) 
Rosneath,  rte-nMh'  (Soot) 
RoMano,  r0a-stt'n6  at) 
Rossbach,  T«e'btt£h  (Proa.) 
Rbssel,  relis'stfl  (Pros.) 
Rossignol.  r6s-s^nydr  (S.  Am.)  L 
Rosstrevor,  ros-trfi'vor  (Ir.) 
Rostock,  ros'tok  (Ger.) 
Roth,  r6t  (Ger.) 
Rothay,  rOfH^  (EnS-)  **• 
Rothbury,  roth1)e-r1  (Sn§.) 
Rothenbnrg,  rO't«n-bdiig70«r.;  Swita.) 
Rotherham,  roTH'dr-am  (Ex^) 
Rotherhithe.  roTH'^r-htTH  (Bag.) 
Rothes,  rdTHz  (Scot) 
Rothesay,  roth'sft  (Scot) 
Rotomahana,  r&.t6-mirbl'nl  (N.  Zd.)  L 
Rotterdam,  rof  t«r-dam  (Neth.) 
RottweU,  rotMl  (Ger.) 
Rotnmah,  r6-t0'ma  (Pae.  0&)  ill. 
Roubaix.  TQ-bk'  (Fr.) 
Rouen,  rO-oft'(Fr.) 
Rouergue,  rb-iig'  (F^.)  ditL 
Rouffach.  rOf-fiUh'  (Ft.) 
Roumania,  rO-m&'ni-a  (Bur.) 
Roumelia,  r6-m61i-a  (Tar.) 
Rousav.  rb's&  (Scot )  uL 
Rouse  s  Point,  rouslz  point  (T.  a) 
RoussUlon.  rde-s61-ly«ti'  or  rbs-s6-yOft' 

(Ft.)  did. 
Roveredo,  r6-vft-rft'dd  (Anst ;  Switc) 
Rovezsano.  r6*vit-t8tt^n6  at) 
Rovigno,  rd-vd'nyd  (Anst) 
Rovigo,  rft-v^gft  at) 
Rovuma,  rJV-vb'ml  (Al)  r. 
Row,  rb  (Scot) 

Rowandiz,  rou-«n'dlz  (Aa  ML) 
Rowardennan.  rou-lr-den'nan  (Scot) 
Rowe,  r6(U.  a) 

Rowley  Regis,  rouli  rfi'Jis  (Bug.) 
Roxburgh,  roks'bn-ra  (Scot) 
Royan,  r6-yoli'  (Ft.) 
Roye,  rw»  (Fr.) 

Ruahine,  ni-H-hfi^ni  (N.  Zd.)  mU. 
Ruapehn,  ni-ft-pft-hb^  (N.  Zd. )  fmt. 
Rubicon,  rn'bi-kon;  Ital   Rubicoee, 

r6-b«-k(ynl  (It)  r. 
Rndbar,  rud-bftr'  (Per.) 
Rtidesheim,  rtt'dea-him  (Ger.) 
Rudgeley.    See  Rogeley. 
Rudkjbbing,  rbd-ky<^b^tag  (Den.) 
Rudolstadt.  rb'ddl-sUt  (Ger  ) 
Ragbv.  ruga)i  (Eng.) 
Rogeley,  mJlUEng.) 
Ruglea,  rd'gl  (Fr.) 
Ruhrort,  rOr'tet  U*nia) 
Ruinen,  roi'nen  (Neth.) 
Ruinerwold,  roi'ner-volt  (Neth.) 
Rum.  mm  (Scot.)  id. 
Rumili,  rtt'mfi-le  (Tur) 
Runcorn,  runglcom  (Eng.) 
Rungpoor,  rung-pttr'  (Ind. ) 
Runnvmede,  run'ni-m6d  (EngJ 
Rupeunonde,  r&-p61-mfo^di  (BeL) 
Rnponuny,  Tiy-jA-n&ta  (fi.  Am.)r. 
Rusholme.  rush'um  (Eng.) 
Russia,  rush'i-a 
Rnssikon,  rbs'sfi-koo  (Swita.) 
Rustchuk.  T^t-chvk'  (Balg.) 
Rutherglen,  ruTH'te'-glen;  colloquially, 

ruglen  (Soot) 
Ruthin  (Anglicized  form  of  Rhurtdta), 

mth'in  (Wales) 

Rutigliano,  rb-t«-lytt'nAa^) 
RUtH,  rtttas  (Switz.) 
Ruysselede.  rois-se-U'de  (Bel ) 
Ryan.  Loch,  loth  rl'an  (Soot.) 
Rybinsk.  nib«nsk'(Rna) 
Rybnik.  rfib'nfik  (Pnia) 
Rydal.  ri'dal(Eng) 
Ryde.  rid  (Eng.) 
Rye,  ri  (Eng.) 
Rylstone.  ril'ston  (Eng.) 
Rzeazow,  zha-shov'  (Aust  OaL) 


S. 


Saale.  Ale  (Ger )  r 
Saanen.  zA'nen  (Switz.) 
Saarbriick.  zftrOinMc  (G«r.) 


Fate,  fir,  fat,  fftll;       mS,  met,  h«r,  goldra;       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not.  m^ve;       tub^  bvll;       oil.  pound;       ch,  cAain;       g.  go; 


.T. 

Vi4i»4(Ilen.){* 

-UB-rnrayr.) 

.,  Ui-liA-Uu'iia  (Bn 
U-bar'DJtatSp.} 

l-bfrt(CoI.U 


IB.  tn-U-ra'Bwa  (V«ia.)  I. 
M-cbCnO'Bne'') 


,ba,'ui-kO'lj«  (Mel.) 

.mg«.  la,  IK  tB-HOn'M  (Bcii»d.) 

culer.  tul'ku-Ur  (Edk.) 

^iuniti.  Wd-|«'r*(E.  Al.) 

UiuBc,  U-dtt-Uk'  (Cu.) 

.lelneta.  U-Ul-ii«(Miu'.) 

iilllelt,  UUU.IaltfMar.) 

agaorua.  (trtn-TOB' (IUi».) 
rsgtikuilc  taVhon-lk  (U  a) 
['ngbmQn.  UCh'mon  (Ir.) 
'I'lgUunento,  U-lil-iiitat6(IL)r 
Tigllocouo,  U-bMtOfue  (II,) 
Tagodut,  U^dlUt'  (Uar.) 
TiKiu,U'Eai<8p.Jr. 
Ti£lU.  U-b«i«  <».  Fic  Oc.)  M. 
Tihoe,  U-hytCiliror.)!. 
Tnhura.  tH-hO'rs  (B«id.  Iili )  itL 

TBlyiienfD",  tt.yH-«n'[<r  <Chl>IB) 
T>]o  (BiMnia  nunc  ol  Ti»iu|,  Ul'a 
(Bp.) 

(Alg ) 
T».kLi.ng.  ta-k*-ang'  (anna)  r. 
TiklDoi,  Uk'k8-nai(l'ur.)I. 
Tnko-,  takuu; (Chti 

TmlBi 


<0r.)  cA. 


TateagunniL  UUUWM-nl IChtle) 
Tillabo,  U  In'tiAlEuL  Arcli.J  uL 
Tatlcota.  ufc-kBt  (Ind.) 
TBl1«le«>.Ul-la-<]»'ga(I'.  fl.) 
TallahaaKO,  Ul-UUta'teir.  B.) 
TilJabatclila.  Ul-lA-hUVhe  It'.  S.) 
Tallapooaa,  UI-tt-pO'aB (■'.  H.)r. 
Tallamiblai.  tal-IHr-rOOie-iiK  <8|i. ) 
Tuiiuiilar«,  U-mUi-dtt-ni'  (Bm.)  b. 
Taniandiia.  U-inan'dU'il<Brat.) 
Taioar,  U'>nU(Ei«.)r. 
Tamarugal,  U-mk-rCgal  (R.  Am.) 

Tamaullpai.  tl-nia-n-lCi'U  (Mn.) 
TambelBD.nm-Ui-Ua'iltut.  /tKh-U-L 
Taoi*.  UUn  rEna.)r. 
Tanega,  U-iiH'i»^p)r 
TamiRgua.  u-mE-a'gwft  (Mci.) 
TunlaKht.  um-Ught'dr.) 
Tampico.  UtD-p«1ia(Uei.> 
Tuiadlu.  Un'a-dli  (Scut.  > 
Tanaga.  Ifl-nB'rt  (Aloul,  Itla!  uJ. 
Tinib.  u'na<Ec.) 

Tanakeke.  U-ntUkiHidlait  Arei>.)uU 
Tanauarlvn.  lU.uB-tia-rrvii  {Xmltg.) 

Tandengre.  UD-<l*-ra-(i«'  (Ir  ) 
Tanganyika,  Wn-guiyrkmAHl 
TangennUnJe,  tang'er.niOii.d«(l'nia) 
Tangier,  Un-Jsi'  lAt.) 
Taaglpahna,  l.n-jl-p«.ha-(l).  8.) 
TanJor».Un.jar'(Inii.) 
Taonulna.  tfi-Ar-nie'iiH  (Mr ) 

TapalcM,  lA-ptt'iliai  (Bru.)  r. 
Tapsn.U.pA'raiBra^) 
Taptal.  (&-p»'i«(N  Am.lr. 
Tappaaooly  Bay,  Up-pt.iidle  \A  Sum 

TaptM.  Up-U'nniDr, 
Tiqnart,  tt-kwU-rf  (hm. )  r. 
Tarakal,  M-m-kl'  rAl )  ul.  iiid  f. 
Tannakl,  u.rl-nH'ke<N.  Z>l ) 


Taraip,  U-riUp'  (Awitt.) 


Beiilli,Ufi-l^'(Fr.) 
Bennur  or  BeniinBT,  •en-iiKr'iAf ) 
S»  ila  Urgel,  k'A  d«  Or-«he1'  (Sp.) 
Sspokni.  3ui.  BtUiii-p6l1(]A(lt.) 
Saptlner,  up'U-iiwr  (Switi  >  pau 
SspulTsda.  K-pdlvs^uH  (Sp.J 
SaraliTA,  u-ri-jfi'vA  raoiDlw 
Sannpon,  le-rmm-ptr' (Ind.) 
Ssislpe,  i^-ihS'Fa  <Bru.}  dUt, 
a«nn»gur.  •e-rt-ii»-gui'(lDd.) 
SorlngmpaUm.  H-ri  ng-ei>pii'tim'  (Ind  ) 
Strloghiun.  M-rlD-^uu  Hod.) 

Saris,  ttrKS  Fnclui. 

SerpenUrla,  iJ>r>plii-U'ri-K  (It.)  CL 
aeTpbo.tti-ltfai.)  ill. 
atnitrtt,  liT-it-ij'  (Ft.) 
Snbtii,  M-(he-k«'<a.  Af.) 
B.il.,rt'i*.»fll.)r. 
Betubitl,  >i-tO  Idi- (Fort 
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Siljan.  •ei'yUitSiFe.)!. 
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BeTutopol,  Ruu.   pion.   ■A-vu-top'ol 

(Bui.) 
Bennoiki.  Hv'en-aka  <Eng.) 


SsTiUe    (Anglldicd    torm    af    Spu. 

SevlUi).  uv'Uor  H-ill'<Sp.) 
ScTTM.  Dmii.  d.!Jiiavr(Fr.)aiiji. 
Bswillk,  H-irHllk  (Ind.)  mU. 
S«««MMi.  li-wea-Un'  (Alg.) 
8sTcheU«i.  li-ihel'  (Ind.  5c. )  OH. 
ShkftMbunr.  >billVh«'[i  (Eng.) 
Shibsbad,  iht-hli-bad'  (tniL) 
ShihJchinpoor.ihab-Je-hbi-pOr'flad.) 
"'  — '  "      """ ha  (TT»n»o«uc.) 


',  ihil'nie  IC 
Shuishak,  ahang'hi' 


-B-[Jn'(;^D(.  AK}mU. 


Slb«rti.>l-b«'il-m(Ai.) 

Slblll>.u.bU'M(It}>i<C. 

SIdlT.  •ia'MUlt.)!^. 

Sldnmo,  •tdlfnedt)  ' 

BLdliw  (Hllli),  sldlH  (Scot) 

Bidmoiith.  (id'niuth  (Kng.) 

PLdr»,Wdr.(Af,)(r. 

Blebenbllrwii,  leliVn-bdr.RFn  (Aiut) 

8leb«Dg*t>Irg«,  te'b<n-gs-bii-ga  (Oir.) 


Sietn  Leoni.  li-er^  li-ffitS  (V.  Al. ) 

Dol-dilBp.  and  Calif.) 
SirmarlnEeo  i«fh-nift'ring-en  (Oer.) 
Sigrlmeil.  i»'in«t.irll  ;}<Blti.) 
sfgiooa.  «*o-io'na(Sirfl.) 
SU-uantanpJo.  •t-gwan-U-ne'thofMeit.) 


»,  i*-1*»lr6-a(Tar.) 


Blmloropol,  i«m-(er-op'ol  (Eiu.) 
Biinplnn.  ilm'plon ;  Ft.  pron.  ufi-plSCi' 
aimiuir  M-mO-Wf  (N.  Fac) uL 

8inrg«gir«,  li-ns-gdlji  (It) 
SlDjar,  un-lKT  (Aa  Tiu.) 
HinDunui.  Mn-nB-mi-rt'  (FT.  GuL)  r. 
1.ML) 


Slphuito,  le-fttn'td  (br.)  ill. 
Slpotubi,  M-pii  to'bH  iBru.)r. 
Sir-Daria.  alr-dl'M-B  (CenL  Ai 
BlrUnd,  Mt-hlDd'([nd.) 
Hlr-l-KoI,  iSr-S-kor  (Cent.  At.)  I 
Slrwan.  itr-wUii'  (Par.) 


Slteboll,  a 


U'(Met 


■IB  (Tor) 


ft.  iVsMh  (SwIU 
Hlauron.  iM-U-t6(i'  (Fr.| 
Si.lov..Ka-l6'v4(Buli!.) 
aitg«,  »al'6he«(3n.) 
SltGa.  all'ka  (Alaaka)  itU. 
Sittingbourne.  lit'tini-bom  (Eog.) 
aiirana,  at-rl'aH  (Ind.)  iiL 
Slna.  M'vtafTur.) 
Siw«b,  ■«'>a(B«.) 
SlBlland.  BferUn  (Den.) 
Siugut«ltUnd.aliK-i^aMlll'n«a(Noi 
Slucan.  ikB'gao  (IKn.)c 
Skagir-Rwik.  tkH'ger-r«k  (N.  Sea) 
Skult.  (liw'lt  fBHC  CDL)r. 
akaTlta.  ahkB'lita  (Hnng.) 
Skuderborg.  >knn'der-Mr(  (Den.) 
Skansatalsa.  akan-^-allei  <U.  3.) 
Skaniboiv.  tki'm  berg  (Shs.)  dM, 
Sk«llettea,akEJ-luf'U-a(Hw8.) 
SkeUig>.akerilgirlr}uIt. 
SkerrlM,  ■kB^ii(3cDt.;  tr.) 
Skerryvare.  •ker-ri-vei'  (Bebiidaa) 
SklB^o,  akn.the  (Gr.)  ill. 
SklbhsneD.  aklb-b«r-ln'  (Ir.) 
Sklddaw,  ikld'da{Eng.)inC. 
Skleimor.  •kala'keTiT  (Ben.) 
Skopelo,  ikOpilia (Or.) id. 
SkoirbegBn,  AahB'gan (U.  B.) 

Sleal'ord.  tM'loti  (Eng.) 

Sllebhdonard.  •ler-donird  (Ir.)  mt 
ailedrecht,  atrdntbl  {Meth.} 
Slleo,iil'g*(Ir.)». 
SloDgb,  Blou  (Eng.) 
Slula.  aloia  (Nelh.) 
SmsilboliD,  amtl'iun  (Scot.) 
Bmethirlok,  amdiu'lk  (Eng.) 
Bmlchev.  ■mftbavfBobeni.} 


Boar,  aiya(Scot.)uIt. 
Sobleilaa.  •« -be  alnu  (Bobcm.) 

Socorro,' •a-koi-rOlU  8.';  Mei.) 
Socoi™.  ifl-kfi'irB(Ina  Oo-iUL 
Socucllamoi,  id.kn-el'bB'Dita  (Sp.) 
SodorkOplng  or  Sodeckjoplng,  acXi-du- 

cbtfbp'eng  <3wft  ) 
SOderlclg«.  (r^i-dar-lilU  (Bws.) 
aofmanip.  aa-mi-nip'  (Eut  Arch.) 
Socrabaya.  ae-rE-M'il  (Java) 
aocnkarta.  M  rft-ku'tt  (Java) 

Solala.a«-nU<E.  ADdut. 
Sofla.  aA-K'a  iBnIg  ) 
Sognetjeid.  aOe'iiafyel  (S 

" "  -dg-ni-lyftrC 

m(Eng.) 

"B-By*'(B*L) 


Bokutdar.  •O-lan'dtr (K.  Za.)iit. 


int.  aAltiut (Bnd^j  JKI 
smea,  aO-lam' IFr.) 
iDre.  *&-l>n>i'  (B»:(i.) 


SoUarlna.  mMi- 
BolibuU,  aa-Ubul' (Eng) 
Soltkamik,  it-li-kiinaE-  (1 
.  iSllng-en  (Oer. 


(lt)l 
— .1 

:Kiu.) 


Bolipaca.  aa-l»^p«'kll(IL.) 
Bolohs.  aa-IVrr»(It.) 
BoluU.>a-ia-U(llei.) 
BoloUmln.  a«'l«-Urn  (Swtti.) 
Botre  le  cliU«u,  Mr  l»  abt^U'  (Fr.) 
Bolaooa,  all-atfnl  (Sp. ) 
SolTctbois.  M)d'Tk>-h4fS(Swe.) 
Ek>lway,  aid'wt  (ScoL ) 
Bomauli  (Counter),  ta-mtlt  <K  Al) 
Bombrarcto.  aam-bn-n'te  (Uex.) 

Banianlian.  aiun'tR-tiain  (Kng.) 
BomlTO,  aAmlyb  (TraniyL) 
SDOimatlva.  •Am-nut-rt'Tt  (It.) 


I'm.) 

bA,  aom-ur.  auB- 


BoDdenhaui 


Bonora.  a6-[ifi'i 


ian.idn'dsR-tHiiu'n(Gcr.) 

'drt.e(It.) 
DuaB,  onanc,  or  Bun.  a«n  (lad)r. 
Songarl,  aOn-gl-r*'  (China)  r. 

Tik-fot  (Bclnch.) 

.lU,  8.) 

. liei.) 

BoiUAca.  Mo-HliI  (8p.) 
Ekinaonate.  lAn-aA-nK'to  (Mei.) 

_.,^ Ml 

1.  •*-(«  (Tur.) 

Sorla.  Mi'rfr«  (Bp.) 
Borlaoo,  a«-i6->'nA  (It) 
8orM.M'rc1i-«(I>en.:  N 
Borrenlo,  aOr.|4n'iA  ilt ' 
Botto  Marina. 

Bondan, alt-din' (Af!, 

SouiUac.  la-tyik'  or  w-jtk'  (Fr ) 

Soukgoum-Kalt,  ulk.gom-kl.U' (Ku.) 

Bourabaia.  aO-rv-bfya  iJara) 

Sourdeval,  »or-d*-vU' (Ft.) 

Bauia.aa-ak<Tunla) 

Boalcmlne,  La.  It  tO-tcr-rin'  (Pr.) 

~     ■■  DuUi-amp'ian  (Eng) 


(Nnl 


iil(It)U 


h'Brk;    ooDoqiilalljr 


BUTH'irk  (Eng.) 
Bourtgny,  Bj-t6-nie'{Fr.) 
SoDidal.  abi'dU  (KnaJ 
Spa,  an:  FT.  and  Fl«miah  pnm,  i^ 

Bpalatro.  Ipi-ll'tra  (Anat) 
Bpaldlng.  iptl'dlng  (Sng.) 
Bpandatt.  ajAn'dou  (Prua.) 
Bpaogcnbels.  >pkag'en-b<r8  (Gar.) 
Bparul,  aur'tsl  |AI.)  e. 
BpanlTenlo.  apKrl^-Tan'U (It) a. 
Speler  or  Spej;«r.  apl'cr  (Gar  ) 
Bpalgtalatown,  apila'laun  (W.  Isd.) 
Spaaaart.  aw^trt  (Gar.)  nti. 
Spej,  ap*^-ot)r. 
SpaaiU.  apat-t*«-K  (Or.)  ul. 
aphagla.  >fB-i<'a  lOr.)  iA 
BpiuEla.  afl-kt'a  (Crala) 
Bplel.  tpSti  (Bwltl.) 
Bplliby.  apllTl>i  (Bng.) 
Splnaiula.  apt-nSt'laft-U  (It) 
Bplneto,  apfr^ni'tA  (It ) 
Spina  (BngUali  name  for  BpaierX  aplR 

(Oer.) 
Bplrjdiune,  ap«-r«-dfr«Di  rCr.) 
Bpllalflelda.r-"'-' ■■■■-■---• 


-'H  (S»tu.)f„ 

Bpoleto,  ipb-la'U  (It) 
Bperadea,  •poi'a-dCi  (Gr.)  iaia 
apreo,  ipr*  (Prui.)  r. 
Bprogoe.  aprO'grb-e  (Den. )  iai. 


tOc) 


Stagnnne.  aM-nyA'i 

SbErmit  or  BuUn 

Iim-B-ne  (*t.  I 

atalybr^riga.  >U1i- 


eor,  ■u-llm'Bi.  1 

"M(Eng.) 
'fria.) 


lab,b|iU:       oil,  pound;       ch.tAaln;       g.ga: 
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SUmiMUa,  stllin-pll-ira(Or.) iO. 
SUmpfen,  ahtHmp'fen  (Hung.) 
Stancho,  aUn'kd  (Or.)  ML 
SUnhope,  atai^lidp  (Eng.) 
StoniiUui.  stanift-lou' (Califor.) 
Stanmore,  8Uu'iDdr(Eng.) 
SUnovoi,  atan'o-vd^  (As.)  mti. 
aunitead.  stan'Bted  (Eng  ) 
SUpleton,  sta'pl-too  (Sng.) 
8uu«Ja  Buua.  sUum'yll  rdc'ia  (Bus.) 
Staritza,  stU'ret-sa  (Rtu.) 
Starkenbach,  stnr^en-btt^h  (Bohem.) 
Staro  Couttantinow,  sUL'rd  kon-atan-tA- 

Dof  (Bat.) 
Starodonb.  •ttl-WMlOb'  (Bui.) 
Staten  IsL,  aU'ten  (U.  8.;  Tferra  del 

Faego) 
SUnbbach.  stouba>i6h  (Switz.) 
Staonton.  st»n'ton  (U.  S.) 
StaraDger,  BU'vftng-gftr  (Nor.) 
Staveley,  st&vOi  (Eqg.) 
SUvelot,  BUL-veW  (BeL) 
SUveniaae,  tUl'Ttf-nis-ae  (Neth.) 
SUToren.  stu'vo-ren  (Netb.) 
StarropoL  st&v'rd-poi  (Bus.) 
Stayley,  st&Oi  (Eng.) 
Bteenkerqae,  st&n'kerk  (Bel.) 
Steenwijkenrolde,  lUn-vI'ker-yol-de 

(Neth.) 
Steep-Holmes,  staplidmz  (Eng.)  ill. 
Steiermark.  sU'er-nUlrk  (Aust.) 
Steinacb,  sUn'll^h  (Oer.)  r. 
Steinan,  stin'ou  (Oer  J 
8teinfort.  stln'fdrt  (Neth.) 
8tellenbosch.  stellen-bosAh  (S.  Af.) 
Stelvio.  stil'v«-d  (Alps)  p<u$. 
Stenhonseiuuir.  stenlious-mjOr  (Scot) 
Stepney,  step'ni  (Eng.) 
Sternberg.  staml>arg  (Aust ;  Oer.) 
Stettin,  st&f  tSn  (Prus^ 
Sterenage,  BWven-Tij  (Eng.) 
SteTenston.  ste'ven-ston  (Scot) 
Steuben,  sty^'ban  or  styu-ben'  (IJ.  8.) 
Stewarton,  styn'&rt-on  (Scot) 
Steyer,  strer  (Aust) 
Stikine.  sti-ken'  (N.  Am.)  r. 
Stilssei^och,  st«l'ser-y6db  (Aust) 
Stlnchar,  stin'shiUr  (Scot)  r. 
Stiriing.  stdi^ling  (Scot.) 
Stobnica,  stob-net'sa  (Pol.) 
Stockholm,  stoklidlm  (Swe.) 
Stolbovoi.  8tol.b5'v6-«  (Arc.  Oc.)  isl. 
Stolwijk.  stdl'vlk  (Neth.) 
Stonehaven,  stdn-ha\en  (Scot) 
Stonehenge,  stdn'henj  (Eng.) 
Stonehouse,  stdn'housCEng.) 
Stoneykirk,  std'ni.kdrk  (Scot) 
Stonington.  stO'ning-ton  (U.  S.) 
Storeheddinge,  stdr-h&d'd«ng-a  (Den.) 
Stomoway.  stor'n5-wa  (Scot) 
StorsJOn,  stdr'sytitin  (Swe)  L 
Sttttteritz,  steUt'tcrdte  (Oer.) 
Stour,  stour  (Eng.)  r. 
Stourbridge,  stdr'brij  (Eng.) 
Stourport,  stdr'pOrt  (Eng.) 
Stow,  std  (Eng  :  Scot;  U.  8  ) 
Stowmarket  st5'mftr-ket  (Eng.) 
Strabane,  str^b&n'  (Ir.) 
Strachan.  sUii'dhan  (Scot) 
Strachur,  stra-^hur'  (Scot) 
StradeUa,  str&^l'm  (It) 
StrakoniU.  8tr&'kd.n6ts(Aust) 
Stralen,  strftl'en  (Oer.) 
Stralsund.  strU'zOnt(Pnia) 
Strambino,  strftmbe'n6 (It) 
Stranorlar,  8trtt-nor'llir(lr.) 
Stranraer,  stran-r&r'  (Soot ) 
Strasbourg  (French  name  of  Strass- 

bnrg).  strtts-bOr'  (Oer.) 
Strassburg,  sUiU'b^rg  or   stTfttl>Oreh 

(Oer.) 
Stratford-upon-Avon,    8trat"ford-u- 

pon-&'ven  (Eng) 
Strathaven,   8trath-&'vn,    colloquially 

Btra'vn  (Scot) 
Strathblane,  strath-bl&n'  (Scot) 
Strathbogle.  strathbd'gi  (Scot) 
Stratheam.  strath-dm'  (Scot) 
Strathflelds«ye,  strath-fsld'si  (Eng.) 
Strathkinnes.  strath-kin'nes  (Scot) 
Strathmiglo.  strath-migao  (Scot) 
Strathyre.  strath-ir'  (Scot) 
Strichen,  8tri6h'en  (Scot) 
Strijen,  strl'en  (Neth.) 
Stromboli,  strOm^bG-ld  (It)  iti 
Stromness,  strom-nes' (Scot) 
StrOmOe.  strt^m'eli-e  (Faroe  Isls.)  tM. 
Stronachlacher,     stron-a£h-la6h'6r 

(Scot) 
Btronsay,  stron's&  (Scot)  iH. 
Strontian,  stron'shi-an ;  locally,  stron- 

td'an  (Scot) 
Strood,  strOd  (Eng.) 
Stroud,  Stroud  (Eng.) 


Stroud  water,  stroud'w^tAr(Eng.) 
StubbekjObing,     stbb-be-kytOib'eng 

(Den.) 
Stuhlweissenbuig,     st51-Tli'«ii-b6ig 

(Hung.) 
Stuttgart,  stnt'gttrt  (Oer.) 
Stuyvesant  stl^e-sant  (U.  8.) 
Styria.  stir^i-a  (Aust) 
Suabia,  swa'bi-a(Oer.) 
Suaheli,  sQ-a-hAae  (Af.) 
Suakin,  su-tt'kin  (Eg.) 
Hubiaco,  sub-^a^ko  (It) 
Subtiapa,  subtd-li'ptl  (Cent  Am.) 
Succadana.  suk-kll-dli'nll  (Borneo)  ditt 
Suchona,  su-^hO'na  (Bus.)  r. 
Sucre,  sb'kre  (Bol.) 
Suczawa,  86-chii'vtt  (Aust) 
Sudbury.  sudHie-ri  (Eng.) 
Sudetes,  sb-d&'t&s  (Oer.)  nUM. 
Sueca,  su-elttt  (Sp.) 
Suez,  su'ez  (Eg.) 
Suffolk,  suffok  (Eng.) 
Suippes,  swfip  (Fr.) 
Suir,  shOr  (Ir.)  r. 
Suisun,  su-^8()n' (V-  ^) 
Sukkur.  suk-kiir'  (Ind.) 
Suledal,  sOOA-diU  (Nor.) 
Suliman  or  Sulaiman,  sn-U-mMn'  (Afg.) 

fitt 
Bulina,  so-lS'ntt  (Boum.)  r. 
Sulitjelma,  Bd-le-ch&l'mH  (Swe.)  mt 
Sulmona.  sOl-mO'ntt  (It ) 
Sultanieh.  80I-U-n«'e  (Per.) 
Sulzbach.  zOlts'btteh  ((}er.) 
Sulzer  Belchen,  sOl'tser  bel'dhen  (Oer.) 

tnt 
Sumanap.  85-m&-n&p'  (East  Arch.) 
Sumatra,  sO-m&'trtt  (East  Arch.)  Ul. 
Sumbawa,    sdm-btt'w&   (East    Arch.) 

id. 
Sumbhulpoor.  sum-bul-pdr'  (Ind.) 
Sumiswald,  zd'mtsviUt  (Switz.) 
Sunart,  sunUrt  (Scot)  inlet 
Sunda,  sun'da  (East  Arch.)  itls,  bL 
Bunderbunds,  sun'ddr-bunds  (Ind.) 
Sunderland,  sun'd^r-land  (Eng.) 
8ungie-UJong,sun-ge-d-jong'(MaL  Pen.) 

dist 
Sungora,  8un-gA'ra(8iam.) 
Surat  85-r&f  (Ind ) 
Surbiton,  s6rl)i-ton  (Eng.) 
Surinam,  sO-rd-nftm'  (S.  Am.) 
Surrey,  Ru'rl  (Eng.) 
Surtshellir,  sOrts-heHSr  (Iceld.) 
Suruga.  sn-rO'ga  (Jap.) 
Susquehanna,  sus-kwe-han'na  (U.  8.) 
Sussex,  8U8'8ek8(Eng.) 
Sutherland.  BUTH'«r-land  (Scot) 
Sutlei,  8ufIeJ(Ind.)r. 
Suwalki,  s6-vttl'ki  (Bus.) 
Suwanne,  su-w^'ne  (U.  8.)  r. 
Suwarrow,  Bi>-wttr'r6  (8.  Pac.)  Ms. 
Svanike.  sv}l'ne-k&  (Dea) 
Svartsjde,  syftrt'syeli-e  (Swe.) 
Sveaborg.  sv&li-bdrg  (Bus.) 
Sverige,  sva'r6-ge  (native  name  of 

Sweden) 
Swabia.    See  Suabia. 
Swaffham,  swaf'am  (Eng.) 
Swale,  sw&l  (Eng.)  r. 
Swansea,  swon'zd  (Eng.) 
Swanwick,  swon'ik  (Eng.) 
Swatow,  swut'ou  (China) 
Sweaborg,  sv&'&-b6rg(Bus.) 
Swedona,  swe-d6'na  (U.  8.) 
Sweira,  swd'ra  (Mar.) 
Swellendam,  svel'en-dam  (8.  Af.) 
Bweveghem,  sv&'v&-gem  (Bel.) 
Swinemiinde,  sve'ne-mttn-de  (Prua) 
Swinford     Begis,     swin'ford     rd'Jis 

(Eng.) 
Switzerland,  swit's6r-land  (Eur.) 
Sydenham,  sid'en-aro  (Eng.) 
Sydney,  sid'ni  (Austral.) 
Syene,  sl-S'nd  (Eg.) 
Syhoon,  si-hOn'  (As.)  r. 
Sylhet  sUhet' (Ind.) 
8yra,s«'ril(0r.)t«/. 
Syracuse,  sl'r]i-ky(te  (U.  8.) 
Syria,  8i'ri-a(As.) 
Syrmia,  ser'mfi-tt  (Aust)  ditt. 
Syzran,  soz'ran  (Bus.) 
Szabadka,  so-bodlco  (Hung.) 
Sicabolcs,  s&'bdlch  (Hung.)  co. 
Szalad,  so-lod'  (Hung.) 
Szamos,  so-mosV  (Hung.)r. 
Bzasz  Regen.  sfts  r&'g«n  (TransyL) 
Szaszvaros.  siis-v&'rOsh  (Transyl.) 
Szathmar,  sot-mftr'  (Hung.) 
Szczuczin,  shchd'chin  (Pol) 
Szegedin,  seg'e-den  (Hung.) 
Szekely.  sAk&ly'  (Transyr) 
Szigeth.  sfl^get  (Hung.) 
8zombathely.  som-bo-taly'  (Hong.) 


.T. 


Taaainge,  tA^sAng-a  (Den.)  imL 
Tabarca,  tabHr'kll (Af.)  id, 
Tabaria,  ta-btt-rt1l (Syr.) 
Tabasco,  Uib&a'kd (hltx.) 
TabaUnga.  t^b&-t«u'g&  (Braz.) 
Tabemas,  ttt-ber'niU  (Sp.) 
Taboa,  ttl-b6'&  (Port ) 
Taboga.  tll-bd'gft  (Col)  id. 
Tabreez  or  Tabriz,  t&-br6z'  (Per.) 
Tabria,  tft'brt-lKW.  Af.) 
Tacarigua,  tll-kll-r6'gw&  (Venez.)  L 
Tacazze,  ta-kafsi  (Abyss.)  r. 
Tachira,  ta-chrra  (Venez.) 
Taclagur,  tttk-ln-gni^  (Tibet) 
Tacloban,  t<ik-lO-bttn'  (Philip.) 
Tacna,  UUc'ntt  (Peru) 
Tacoary,  ttt-kfi-K-rC  (Braz.)  r. 
Tacuba,  tft-kb'bft  (Hex.) 
Tacunga,  La.  in  ttt-k5n%il  (Ecuad.) 
Tadcaster,  tad'kas-t«r  (Eng.) 
Tadjurah,  tXAi&n (E.  Af.> 
Tadousac,  t&-db-8ftk'  (Can.) 
TafaUa.ttt-f^'lyll(Sp.) 
Tafelneh.  ttl-f&I'ne  (Mar.) 
Tafilelt,  UL-fS  lelt'  (Mar.) 
Taganrog,  tlfc-gUn-rog'  (Bns.) 
Taghkaidc  toVhon-ik  (TJ  8.) 
Taghmon,  tafih'mou  (Ir.) 
Tagliamento,  tH-lytl-m&n'tA  (It)  r. 
Tagliocozzo.  ttl-lyft-kOt'tsd  (It) 
Tagodast  t&-g«-dttsf  (Mar.) 
Tagiis,  t&'gus  (Sp.)  r. 
Tahiti,  ta-Wtfi  (8.  Pac.  Oc.)  i»L 
Tahoe.  U-W  (C^alifor.)  I. 
Tahura.  U-hO'ra  (Sand.  IsU)  id. 
Tain,  t&n  (Scot);  tah  (Kr.) 
Taiyuenfoo,  ti-yn-en'ftt"  (China) 
Tajo  (Spanish  name  of  Tagus),  tH'AhO 

(8p.) 
Taioora,  ta-J5'ra(E.  Af.) 
Takhti  Soleiroaii.  tueh'tfi  86-II-miln' 

Takiang,  ttt-ke-ang"  (China)  r. 

Takinos,  t&1(S-n68  (Tur.)  I. 

Takow,  takou' (China) 

Talanti,  ttt-mn'tfi  (Or.)  ch. 

Talavera,  de  la  Beina,  tO-lft-ve'iii  de  la 
re-«('n&(8p.) 

Talbot,  tftl'bot  (U.  8.) 

Talcaguana,  ttUktt-gwft'nil (Chile) 

Taliabo.  tft^lyH'bd  (East  Arch.)  U. 

Talicote,  tuae-kdt  (Ind.) 

Talladega,  tal-la-de'ga  (U.  S.) 

Tallahassee,  tttlltt-htts'sfidT.  S.) 

Tallahatchie,  tUll&-hIlt'ch6(U.  S.) 

Tallapoosa,  tlll-m-p6'sa  (W  8.)  r. 

Tallarrubias.  tttl-lilr-r5'beiUi (Sp.) 

Tamandar^,  ttL-mlln-dft-rii'  (Braz.)  6. 

Tamandua,  ttt-man'du-ft  (Braz.) 

Taraar,  ta'mftr  (Eng.)  r. 

Tamanigal,  ttt-mH-rd'gal  (S.  Am.) 

TamaUve,  ttt-mft-tttv' r&Iadag  ) 

Tamaulipas,  til-m&<n-le'l>il8  (Mez.) 

Tambelan, taro-baUln'(kast  Arch.)>«<. 

Tame,  t&ni(Eng.)r. 

Tamega.  ttt-me^  (Sp.)  r. 

Tamiagua,  t&-m6-rgwa  (Mex.) 

TamUu;ht  tam-lttght'  (Ir.) 

Tampico,  Um-pfl'kdCMex.) 

Tanadice.  tan'a-dis  (Scot ) 

Tanaga.  tn-nH'gli  (Aleut  Isls.)  uf. 

Tanah.  tll'ntt(£g.) 

Tanakeke,  Ul-ntl-kft'k&(Ea8t  Arcb.)i«{it. 

Tananarivo,  tiinft-nll-rS'vd  (Madag.; 

Tanaro.  tA-nU'rd  (It)  r. 

Tanderagee,  tan-de-ra-g6'  (Ir.) 

Tanganyika,  tan-gan-yfi'ka  (Af )  I. 

Tangermiinde,  tang'er-mQn-de(l*rus.) 

Tangier,  tan-Jfir'  (Af.) 

Tangipahoa,  tan-Ji-pahd'(U.  8.) 

Tanjore,  tan-Jdi^(Ind.) 

Taormina,  tft-dr-m^ntt  (Sic  ) 

TaoB,  tll'ds.  almost  tous(r.  8.) 

Tapajos,  tU-pH'zhds  (Braz.)  r. 

Tapera,  ttt-p&'rtt  (Braz.) 

Tapiai,  tA-pfi'sfi  (8  Am.)  r. 

Tappanooly  Bay,  tap-pA-ud'le  bft  Sum- 
atra) 

Taptee,  tap-t^"  Ond.)  r. 

Taquari,  tO-kwIUre"  (Braz.)  r. 

Tarakai,  tftrttki' (As.) id  and y. 

Taranaki,  ta-ri-nii'kfi(N.  Zil.) 

Tarancon.  ttt-riln-kdn'  (Sp.) 

Taranto,  tH-rftn'td  (It) 

Tarapaca,  tji-ril-ptt-kll'  (Peru) 

Tararua,  t^rii-rb'a  (N.  Zd.) 

Taraaoon,  U&rtts-kdft' (Fr.) 

Tarasp,  ttt-HUp'  (Switz.) 


J.  job;      y,  yet;       VH,  then;  th,  thin;      zh,  azure. 


French,  vtle,  bftt;       bl^  nibS;       ft,  on.  Oerman,  6h,  nae&t 
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Tarawera,  ta-iil-w.Vra  (N.  Zd.)  I. 
Tarazona.  m-rft-thd'uft  (Sp.) 
Tarbagatoi.  tilr-bliKa-tf' (China) diit 
Tarbert,  ttU'bdrt  (Scot) 
Tarbes,  tlirb  (Fr. ) 
Tarbolfeoo,  tttr-bdl'ton  (Scot) 
Tardenois.  i&T-de-nw^*  (Fr.)  ditt. 
Tarifa,  tli-re'nKSp.) 
Tarija,  tH-rCfihajBoL) 
Tarim,  tft-rfim'  (East  Turk.)  r. 
Tarn,  ttm  (Fr.) 
Tamopol,  tm'-nd'pol  (Aust) 
Tarnow,  Ulr'nd  (Aust) 
Tamowitz,  tttr'iid-vfita  (Pros.) 
Tarporley,  tllr'por-li(£ng.) 
Tarragona,  t&r-rtt-gd'nft  (Sp.) 
Tarraaa,  ttU-rtt'sa (Sp.) 
Tartary,  Ulr'Uri  (As.) 
Tartas,  tar-tft'(Fr.) 
Tashkent,  tttsh-kent'(Tart) 
Tashlidffe.  tttshaije  (Bosnia) 
Tasmania,  taz-ma'ni-a  (S.  Pao.  Oc)  ill. 
Tassisudon.  tlUs«-sO'dOn (Bhutan) 
Taubate.  tH-uha'ta (Braz.) 
Tanllgnan,  t6-le-nyon'  (Fr.) 
Taunton,  t^n'ton  (£ng.) 
Taunus.  tou'nds  (Qer. )  mtt. 
Taupo.  tlL'a-pd  (N.  Zd.)  L 
Tauranga,  t&-n-ran'ga  (S.  Zd.) 
Taurida,  tou'ri-da  (Rus.) 
Taurus,  t^'rus  (Aa  Mi)  nU*. 
Tavannes,  ttt-vtUi'  (Switz.) 
Tavema,  Uv&r'ntl(It) 
TaWano,  tlt-vS-tt'nO  (It.) 
Tavlgnano.  ttl-T0-nytt'no  (It)  r. 
Tavlra,  ttt-vfi'rtt  (Port) 
Tavistock,  tav'is-tok  CBng.) 
Tavolara,  t&*v6-lli'rtt  Qt)  i$l. 
Tavoy,  t&*voi',  (Brit  Bur.)  jmwl 
Tawasthuus.  tllviUtliOs (Rus.) 
Tawrow,  t&f-rof  (Rus.) 
Tayabas,  til-y&a)as  (East  Arch.) 
Tayf,  ttt^r  O^rab.) 
Taytao.  ti-ttt'6  (S.  Am.)  c 
Tazean.  Ul-z^n'  (Afg.) 
Tazewell,  taz'wel  (U.  8.) 
Teh.    Names  beginning  with  this  com- 

bination  see  under  CIl 
Teano,  tAa'iid(It) 
Tebessa,  ta-bas'sa  (Alg.) 
Tecolotlan,  te-kd-ldt'liln  (Mex.) 
Tecuroseh.  td-kum'se  (U.  8.) 
Tees.  t6z  (Eng  )  r. 
Teflis,  teMes'(Transcauc.) 
Tegernsee,  ta'gem-za  (Ger.)  I. 
Tegucigalpa,  te-gd-sS-glii'ptt  (Bond.) 
Teguise,  te-gCse  (Can.  Isls.) 
Tehama,  ta-hft'mA  (Ar.);  te-hi'ma 

(Callfor.) 
Teheran,  te-he-rttn'  (Per.) 
Tehuacan.  te-walciin  (Mex.) 
Tehuantepec.  te-wftn'te-pek  (Hex.) 
Teify.ti'va  (Wales)  r. 
Teign,  t&n(Eng.)r. 
Te  gnmouth.  tin^muth  (Eng.) 
Te  th,  t6th(Scot)r. 
Teient,  ta-Jent'  (Per.)  r. 
Te  utla.  te-6h5taa  (Cent  Am.) 
Tekama,  te-ka'ma  (U.  a) 
Telembi,  tel-em-b<'  (Ecuad.)  r. 
Tellicherry,  tel-liche'ri (Ind.) 
Telugu,  tel-dg5'(Ind.)jM0. 
Temacin,  t&'mil-sin(Alg.) 
Temascaltepec,     te-mtts-kkl'te-pek 

(Mex.) 
Tembleque,  t&m-ble1[e  (Sp.) 
Tenie.  tfim(En^.)r. 
Temerin,  ta'ma-rin  (Hung.) 
Temes,  ti-mesh'(Hung.) 
Temesvar,  ti-mesh-viUr'  (Hung.) 
Teroiscaming,  te-mi8lca-ming(Can.)t 
Temiscouata.  temis-k^va'Uk (Can.) I 
Temnikow,  temnS-kof  (Rus.) 
Templemnre.  tem-p«l-m6r'(Ir.) 
Templeuve,  taft-pl-uv' (Belg.) 
Tenancingo.  te-nan-afin'gd  (Mex.) 
Tenasserim,  te-na»'se-rim  (Brit  Bur.) 
Tenbury,  ten'be-ri  (Kng.) 
Tenby,  tenT)!  (Wales) 
Tendra.  ten'dra  (Rus.)  isl. 
Tenedos,  ta'na-dos  (I'ur.) 
Teneriffe,  ten-ir-lf;  Spanish,  Tenerife, 

te-ne-r§'fe. 
Tenes.  ta'nas(Alg.) 
Tenghistoun,  ten-gis  WnV^Pcr.) 
Tengri  Nor,  tan'^rrc  nor  (Tibet)  L 
Tenfrober,  ta-nem'ber(En8t.  Arch.)  Ml. 
Tennessee,  ten-nes-sd'  (V.  S.) 
Ten&ift,  tan-sfft'  (Maroc  )  r. 
Tenterden.  ten'tdr-den  (Eng.) 
Teora.  tA-d'ra  at ) 
Teotihuacan.  te-d-t^waiUUi  (Mex.) 
Tepic,  te-pek'  (Mex.) 
TepUtz,  tepid  to  (Bohem.) 


Tequamenon.  te-kwam'e-non  (U.  S.) 
Tequendama,  te-ken-d&'mft  (CoL) 
Tequia.  te-ke'a  (Col. ) 
Teramo,  ter'a-mo  (It.) 
Terceira,  tar-sa'e-ra  (Azores)  iti. 
Tercero,  ter-se'rd  (S.  Am.)  r, 
Terchova.  tar-dhd'vo  (Hung.) 
Terek,  ta'rek  (Rus.)  r. 
Tergovist,  tar-go- vSst'  (Tur.) 
Termini.  tar'mS-ne  (It) 
Termoli.  tar'md-le(It) 
Termonde.  t&r-mdn'da  (Belg.) 
Temate.  t&r-nft'ta  (East  Arch.)  itla. 
Teml,  tar'ne  (U.) 
Terracina,  tar-rt-che'n&  (It) 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  tar'rii  d6  Ift-vd'rG  (It) 
Terrason.  tar-rii-sdh'  (Fr.) 
Terrebonne,  ter-bon'  (Can. ;  U.  8.) 
Terregles,  ter-reg'tflz  (Scot) 
Terre  Haute,  ter're  h6t(lT.  S.) 
Terressa.  tar-res'sa  (Ind.  Oc.)  id, 
Terricciuola,  ter-rft^h-u-oOH  (It) 
Teruel,  te-ru-el'  (Sp.) 
Teschen,  t&'8h«n  (Aust) 
Tessin,  tas-s^n'  (Switz.) 
Testigos,  t&s-te'gds  rS.  Am.)  id. 
Tetbury.  tefbe-ri  (Eng.) 
Tete.  t&'ta  (E.  Af.) 
T6te  Noire,  tat^nwar"  (Switz.)  jmm 
Teterow.  ta'ti-rd  (Ger.) 
Tetewan,  tet.e-wau'^(Mar.) 
Tettenhall  Regis,  tet'ten-hftlr«'jis(Sng.) 
Tetuan,  tet-u-&n'  (Mar.) 
Teufelsbriicke.  toi'fels-brOk-ke  (Switx.) 
Teulada,  ti-u-ltt'da  (It)  c 
Teutoburgerwald,    toi-td-bOr'ger-TtUt 

(Ger.)  mU. 
Terere.  t&'va-ra  (It)  r. 
Tererone,  ti-v&-rd'n&  (It)  r. 
Teviot,  te'vi-ot  (Scot)  r. 
Tewksbury,  tyOksOie-ri  (Eng.) 
Texas,  teks'as  (U.  S.) 
Texel,  teks'el  (Neth.)  i$L 
Tezcuoo.  tes-k5'kd  (Mex.) 
Thame,  tarn  (Eng.) 
Thames,  temz  (Eng.)  r. 
Thanet»  Isle  of,  than'et  (Eng.) 
Thann.  tttn  (Fr.) 
Tharanadt,  tA'rft-nlld  (Ger.) 
Thaso.  th&'sd  (iEg.  Sea)  ul. 
Thaumaco.  thou'mtt-ko  (Or.) 
Thaxted,  thaks'ted  (Eng.) 
Thaya,  t&'yH  (Aust)  r. 
Thayetmayo,  thil  yet^mrd  (Brit  Bur.) 
Thebaid,  thd-ba'id  (Eg.) 
Thebea,  thdbz  (Eg.) 
Theiss,  tis  (Hung.)  r. 
Therapia,  tha-rrp6-ft  (Tur.) 
Theresienstadt  ta-ra'ze-en-stat(Hung.) 
Thermia,  th6i^m«  )i  (Gr.)  id. 
Thermopyln,  th6r-mop'i.l6(Gr.)jNiM 
Thessaly,  thes'sa-li  (Tur..  Gr.) prov. 
Thetford,  thet'ford  (Eng.) 
Thiagur.  th«-tt-gu'  (Ind.) 
Thian  Chan,  the-an'shan  (Mongol) 

fnt$ 
Thibet,  U-bet'  (As.) 
Thierachem.  ter'n-fihem  (Swlts.) 
Thiers,  t€-ar'  (Fr.) 
Thingvallavatn,  teng-vil-lii-va't«n 

(Iceld.)  I. 
Thlonville,  t6-oft-v«'(Fr.) 
Thirsk.  thSrsk  (Eng.) 
Thisted.  tes'ted  (Den.) 
Thiviers.  t6-ve-i'  (Fr.) 
Thogji  Chumo,  thog'Jtg  chO'mO  (Cent 

Am.)  I 
Thomar,  td-mtti^  (Port.) 
Thone,  td'nefCJer.) 
Thonex.  t6-na'  (Fr.) 
Thonon.  t6-n6h'(Fr.) 
Thorald,  thoi^ald  (Can.) 
Thorda,  tdr'da(Au8tr.) 
Thorn,  t6m  (Neth.;  Prus.) 
Thomaby,  thor'na-bl  (Eng.) 
Thome,  thorn  (Eng.) 
Thomhill.  thom'hil  (Eng.;  Scot) 
Thomliebank.  tbom'Iibangk  (Scot) 
Thortie,  to'reli-e  (Den.)  igl. 
Thorshlllla.  t6r8-hel'Ia(8we.) 
Thorshavn.  tdrs-havn'  (Faroe  Isls.) 
Thouars.  to-ar'(Fr.) 
Thourout,  to-rttt'  (Belg.) 
Throckmorton,  throk'mor-ton  (U.  S.) 
Throndhiera,  trdn'yem  (Nor.) 
Thuin.  t6-ah'(BeIg) 
Thun,  ton  (Swiu.) 
Thurgau,  tOr'gou  (Switz.) 
Thiiringerwald.  tO'ring-er-vUt  (Ger.) 
Thuringia.  thyo-rin'ji-a  (Get.) 
Thurles,  thdrlz  ar.) 
Thurso,  thdr'so  (Scot.) 
Tiago  de  Caeem,  San,  sin  t^-i'gd  de 

k&'seh  (Port) 


Tia-Huanaco.  t«'ft-wji-n&"k6  (BoL) 
Tiber,  ti'bdr  (It.) 
Tiberias,  U-bd'ri  as  (Syr.)  /. 
Tibesti,  te-bes-te'  (At.) 
Tibet,  U-bet' (As.) 
Tiburon,  te-bu-run'  (Hayti) 
Ticao,  tekii'6  (East  Arch.)  isL 
Tichbom,  tichl^m  (Eng.) 
Ticino.  t6-che'nd(It) 
Ticonderoga.  ti-kon-d6-rd'ga  (V.  S.) 
Ticul,  UkbV  (Mex.) 
Tidenham.  ti'den-am  (Eng.) 
Tideswell.  tidz'wel  (Eng.) 
Tidore.  te-ddr"  (East  ArclL)  id, 
Tiene,  t6-a'n&  (It.) 
Tien-pe,  td-en-p6'  (China) 
Tientsin,  ti-en'tsen''  (China) 
Tiet^,  t6-&'ta(Braz.)r. 
Tiflis,  tifles'  rrranscauc.) 
Tighnabruaich,  ti-na-br(Ka6h  (Soot) 
Tigre.  tfi'gra  (Mex.)  r. 
Tigr^,  tfi-gra'  (Abyss.)  di»t 
Tigris,  tl'gris  (Tur.)  r. 
TiToU,te-«hdaa(8p.) 
Til  Afar,  ta  ft-fttr' frur.) 
TUbury,  tUTie-ri  (Eng.) 
Tillicoultry,  tU-U-k6'tri  (Scot) 
Tilsit,  t61'z6t(Prua) 
Timbalier,  Um  ba-lir'  a*  ^)  &• 
Timbuctoo,  tim-buk'tO  (Af  ) 
Timimoun,  t$-md-mOn'  (N.  At) 
Timok,  t«-m6k'  (Tur.)  r. 
Tlmoleague,  tim-6-Ug'  (Ir.) 
Timor,  tl-mdr'  (Bast  Arch.)  »t 
Timor-laut,  td-m6r-lout'  (East  Arch.) 

ial 
Tlnchebray.  tahsh-bri'  (Fr.) 
Tlndaro,  tSn-dii'r6  (It.)  c. 
Tlnfleld,  tdn'fyel  (Nor.)  mU. 
Tinhosa,  tinh&'stt (China) id. 
Tinnevelly,  tin'ne-vel-le  (Ind.) 
Tlnos,  t^'nos  (Gr.)  ill. 
Tlnto,  t6n't6(Sp.)r. 
Tintwistle.  tin'twis-«l  (Eng.) 
Tioem,  ch^hm  (Swe.)  td 
Tioga,  t6-«'ga(U.  S.)r. 
TlotOe,  t6-6^teli-e  (Nor.)  isl 
TipiUpa,  t^-p^tJi'pi  (Cent  Am.)  r. 
Tippecanoe,  tip-pe-ka-ntt'  (U.  8.) 
Tipperah,  tip'e-ra  (Ind.) 
Tipperary,  tip-p«-r4'ri  (It.) 
TiraJana.  t»-rft-dxa'na  (Can.  Islda.) 
Tirano.  tdrft'nd  (It) 
Tiraspol,  td-riU'pol  (Bus.) 
Tireboli,  t^-riOw-ie  (Tur.) 
Tiree,  ti-r6' (Scot )  isl. 
Tirhoot  tir-hOf  an<l) 
Tirlemont,  t^rl-mdfi'  (Belg.) 
Timova,  tdrnd'vtt (Bulg.) 
Tirschenreut.  tdrsh'in-roit  (Ger.) 
Tirsi.  tfir's*  (It)  r. 
Tisza,  td'so  (Hung.)  r. 
Titano,  tS-ttt'nd  (It)  ml 
Titchfleld.  tich'f§ld  (Eng.) 
TiUcaca,  td-t^ki'ktt  (S.  Am.)  L 
Titlis,  tsnes  (Switz.)  mt 
Tinmen,  tyO'men  (Rus.) 
Tiverton,  tiv'^r-ton  (Eng.) 
Tlvissa,  t^-Yds'si  (8p.) 
Tlvoli,  t«'T6-le  (It.) 
Tizzana,  t£t.tstt'nA  at-) 
^Om,  cht^m  (Swe.)  id 
Tlalpam,  tlikl-pttm'  (3lex ) 
Tlalpujahua.  tUU-pO-^b^wti  (Mex.) 
Tlamath,  tli-mttth'  (U.  ^0  ^■ 
Tlascala,  tlis-kiOii  (Mex.) 
Tlemcen,  tlim'sen  (Alg.) 
Tobago,  td-bi'gd  (wTTnd.) 
Tobarra,  td-bar'rft  (Pen.) 
Tobermory,  t6-bte-md'ri  (Scot ) 
Tobol,  t6-bor(Slb.)r. 
Tobolsk,  ta-bolsk'  (Sib.) 
Toboeo.  t6-l)d'8d  (Sp.) 
Tooantius,  tdkftn-tfins' (Braz. ) 
Tocat  t6-kttt'(Tur.) 
Tocco.  t6k1c6(It) 
Tocuyo,  td-ko'yd  (Vene*. ) 
Toddington,  tod'ing-ton(Eng.) 
Todmorden.  tod-mor'den  (Eng.) 
Toggenburg.  tdg'Mn-bOrg  (Switz.) 
Toiros,  td-e'rfisVBraz.) 
Tokat,  t6-kat'(Tur.) 
Tokay,   tft-ka';  Hung.  pron.   tA-koF 

(Hung.) 
ToWyo.  t6.k*-y6'  (Jap ) 
Toko-labo.  td-k6-hibd  (N.  Zd.)A 
Toledo,  td-ld'dd;  Span.  prun.  t6-leYn& 

(Sp.) 
Tolentino,  tA-lin-tf'n6(It) 
Tollma,  td-ld'ma (VolijoU. 
Tolkemit,  tdllcA-met  (Prua. ) 
Toloaa,  td-l^ys*  (Sp.) 
Tolotlan,  td-ldtlan  (Mex.)  r. 
Toluca,  t^lO'ka  (Mex.) 


Fate,  fir,  fat,  full;       mS,  met,  hAr,  golden;       pine,  pin;       n6te,  not,  mOve;       tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ch,  cAain;       g.  ^; 
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Tomaaiow,  t6-mtt-ihor  (PoL) 
Tombigbee  orTombeckb«e,  torn-big^ 

tom-bekn>«  (U.  8.)  r. 
Tombuctoo.  tom-bokOd  (Cent  Af.) 
TomelloiOp  t6-meMy6'id  (Sp.) 
Tiimds,  teu-metiBh'  (TransyL)  poM 
TonaU  U/a»X  Qi) 
Tonawanda,  to-na-wftn'da  (U.  S.) 
Tnndem.  tdn'dern  (Den.) 
TondJ,  tdn'd«  (Ind.) 
Tondo.  t6n'dd  (Eui  Arch.) 
Tongariro.  tong-tt-rd'rd  (S.  Zd.)  nU. 
TungaUboo,toii-ga-ta-bd'(Pac.  Oc)  id. 
Tongcrloo.  tong-er-ld'  (BeL) 
Tungret.  t6fi'gr  (Neth.) 
Tonnay  Charente.  tdn-na'  ihil-rofif  (Fr.) 
Tonneioa,  tdn-nali'  (Ft.) 
Tonnerre,  tdn-n&r'  (Fr.) 
Tonquio,  tdn-kCn'  (As.) 
Tonse  or  Tom,  tons  (Ind.)  r. 
Toola.  UyU  (BuB.)  govt;  (S.  Af.)  UL 

andr. 
Toombndra,  t6in-bod'rii  (Ind.) 
Topeka,  to-peica  (U.  S.) 
Tophana,  t6p-hi'nft  (Tur.) 
TdpliU,  tetipldta  (Bohem.) 
TopoUas,  td-pdld-is  (Or.)  L 
Topolya,  t6-poryo  (Hung.) 
Topoxero,  td-p6-z&'rO  (Rum.)  L 
Toptham,  tope'am  (£ng.) 
Torbay,  tor-ba'  (Xng.) 
Torbiscon,  tAr-bet-kdn'  (Sp.) 
TorceUo.  tor-cbeind  (It) 
Tordera,  t6r-de'rft(Sp.) 
Tordetillaa,  tOr-de-sll-Iyfts'  (Sp.) 
Torella»  tS-riilOii  (It) 
ToreUo.  to-relTyfl  (Sp.) 
Torgao,  tdr'goa  (Tttia) 
Torino,  td-rO^nO  (It) 

ToriUo,  td-r«ft6at) 
Torjok,  tOr-zhok'  (Kua) 
Tormentine,  (or-men'Un  (S.  Bnina.)  e. 
Tormes,  tAr-mes'  (Sp.)  r. 
Tomayacai,  tdr-ntt-vft-ktts'  (Sp.) 
Tomea,  tdr'ni-d  (Bwe.) 
Tomolo.  t6r-ncnb  (It) 
Toroczko,  to-rOchlcA  (Anst) 
Tdrtik,  teti'retik  (Hong.) 
Torontal,  t6-r6n'tal  (Hung.) 
Toronto,  tA-ron'tO  (Can.) 
Toropetz,  id-rd-pets'  (Rus.) 
Torphichen,  tor-fl£h'en  (Scot) 
Torquay,  tor*ke'(Eng.) 
Torqoemada,  tdr-ke-mtt'THK  (Sp.) 
Torralba,  Wr-rttl-btt  (Sp.) 
TorrSo,  t6r-rou6'  (Port.) 
Torrecilla.  t6r-re-thellytt  (Sp.) 
Torredembarra,  t6r-r&-dem-b&r'rtl  (Sp.) 
TorrejonciUo,  tAr-re-«h6n-thdllyd(^.) 
Torremocha,  t&r-re-mA'ch&  (Sp.) 
Torrenoeya,  t6r-re-nQ-e'vft  (Sp.5 
Torres  Vedras,  tdr'r&t  vi'drtts  (Fort.) 
Torrevieja.  tfir-re-vft-e'Chtt  (Sp.) 
Torridon,  tor'ri-don  (Scot)  inltt 
TorrigUa,  tfir-rftayi  (It) 
Torrijoi,  tar-r6'6bd«  (Sp.) 
Torrington,  tor'ring-ton  (Eng.) 
TorroeUa,  tfir-rd-cnytt  (8p.) 
Torrox.  tfir-rWh'  (Sp.) 
TomibU,  tAr-r<)l>Ml  (Sp.) 
Torthorwald,  tor'thor-wftld  (Scot) 
Tortola,  tor-ioOa  (W.  Ind.)  id. 
Tortona,  tArtA'nil (It) 
Tortosa,  tOr-Wtlk  (Sp.) 
TOrtsvar,  ttmrta-viu'  (Aust) 
Tortnga,  tAr-t5'gil  (W.  Ind.)  id. 
Toscana,  to6-ktt'nll(It) 
ToManella.  tAt-kH-nilOli  (It) 
Tostak,  tOa>ttaE'(Sib.)r. 
Totana,  tO-ttt'n&Vsp.) 
Totma,  tot-roU'  (ttna) 
Totneu.  tofne8(Eng.) 
Totonicapan,    t6-td-ne-ktt-p&ii'    (Cent 

Am.) 
Tottenham,  tof en-am  (Eng.) 
Tottington.  tof  ing-ton  (Eng.) 
Touat,  t«-ftt'  (Af.)  oagis 
Tonbonai.  tou-bon-r  (S.  Pac.  Oc.)  idi. 
Toul.  tttl  (Fr.) 
Toulcha,  Itfroha  (Boom.) 
Toulon,  ttt-toh'  (Fr.) 
Toulouaaln,  t6-l6-Mh'  (Fr.)  ditt 
Toolouse,  tO-Ide'  (Fr.) 
Tonmen,  td-men'  (Corea)  r. 
Touraine.  t5-ran'  (Fr.)  di»t. 
Tourcoing,  ttfr-kw»h'  (Fr.) 
Tour  da  Pin,  la,  1&  t6r  dQ  paft'  (Fr.) 
Tourlayille,  t/brVk-vOf  (Fr.) 
Toumai.  t6rni'(Bel.) 
Tonmaiaia,  t0r-na-8«'  (Fr.)  ditL 
Tonmus,  Uir-ntt!  (Fr.) 
TouTB,  t6r  (Ft.) 
Tourres,  t6nr  (Fr.) 
Towcester,  tona'tte  (Eng.) 


Towy  tou'i  (VVale*),  r. 
Tracadie,  trak'a-de  (Nova  Sc) 
Trachselwald.  triieh'sel-v&lt  (Switi.) 
Trafalffar.  trft-fttlgar' (Fen.) e. 
Traisklrchen.  tris-k6r'6hen  (Auat) 
Trajetto,  trft-vaf t6  (It) 
Tralee,  tra-lr  (Ir.) 
Tramelan,  tril'me-ian  (Switz.) 
Tramore,  tra-mdr'  (Ir.) 
Tranent  tra-nent'  (Scot) 
Trani,  trtt'ne  (It) 
Tranmere,  tran'niSr  (Eng.) 
Traoque,  trUa'ke  (Chile)  id. 
Tranquebar,  tiiUi-kwe-bttr'  (Ind.) 
Transcaucasia,  trana-kft-ki'shi-a  (Aa) 
Transkei,  transkl' (S.  Af.) 
Transvaal.  traus-viU'  (S.  Af.) 
Transylvania,  tran-sil-va'ni-a  (Anst) 
Trapani,  tra'pft  nfi  (It.) 
Trapano.  tra'p^nfi (Tur.) e. 
Traqualr.  tra-kwar'  (Scot; 
Traunstein.  troun'stin  (Oer.) 
Trautenau.  trou't«-nou  (BoheuL) 
Travancore,  tra-van-kOr'  (Ind.) 
TravemUnde,  tm-ve-mOn'de  (Oer.) 
Traverse,  trav'drs  (Pr.  Ed.  IsL)  c 
Travlnik.  trft'v6-n£k  (Tur.) 
Trebbin,  triib'bSn  (Proa.) 
Trebia,  trft'bC-a  (It)  r. 
Trebinye,  tri-bSn>e  (HerzMc.) 
Trebisaccia,  tr&-be-sftt'ch&  (It) 
Trebitsch.  tra'bdch  (Aust) 
Trebizonde,  treb'i-zond  (Aa  Mi.) 
Trebujena,  tre-bd^be^nft  (SpJ 
Trecastagne.  tr&-kas-Ul'ny&  (It) 
Trecate7trikft't&  (It) 
Trecenta,  trft-chin^UJIt.) 
Tredegar,  tred'e-gar  (Eng.) 
Treguier,  tr&-g6-a'  (Fr.) 
Tre^ac,  tri-nyak'  (Fr.) 
Treishnish,  tr6sh-nish'  (Scot)  id. 
Tremadoc,  trd-mad'ok  (Wales) 
Trembowla,  tr&m-boTlft  (Aust) 
Tremiti.  tr&'me-tfi  at)  w. 
Tremont,  tre-mont'  (U.  S.) 
Tr^port  tra-pdr'  (Fr.) 
Treptow,  trfcp'tdf(Pru8.) 
Trescoe,  tresHcd  (Eng.)  id. 
Trets,  tri  (Fr.) 

Treuenbrietzen.  troI-en-brd'tsen(Pra8.) 
Trevandrum,  tra-van'dnun  (Ind.) 
Treves,  trav  (Oer.) 
Trevigllo,  tra-v«ay6  Qt) 
Trevigno,  tra-vCnyfi  at) 
Treviso,  trft-vfi'zd  at) 
Trevoux,  tra-vtt'  (Fr.) 
Treysa,  trl'zl  (Oer.) 
Tricarico.  trfi-kHr^d (It.) 
Tricase,  tr^-kH'sa  (It) 
Trichinopoly.  tri-chi-nop'6-li  (Ind.) 
Trichoor,  trS-chttr'  (Ind.) 
Trient  trG-ent'  (Anst) 
Trier,  trfir  (Oer.) 
Trieste,  trd-est^;  ItaL  pum.  trd-is'ti 

(Aust.)  ^ 

Trigneros,  trft-ge'rds  (Sp.) 
Trikala,  trSkala (Tur.) 
Trikeri,  trft-ka'r6  CTur.) 
Trincomalee,  trdn-kom-il-Id'  (Ind.) 
Tringano.  tr6n-ga'n6  (It.) 
Trinidad,  trin-i-dad'  (W.  Ind.) 
Trinlto,  trfi-n6-t»'  (It) 
Trinity,  La,  la  ti«-n6-U'  (W.  Ind.) 
Triora,  tr6-d^  (It.) 
Tripatoor,  tr§-pil-tbr'  and.) 
Tripoli,  tre'p6-l6  (Af. ;  Syr.) 
Tripolls.  trrpO-I^s  (Syr.) 
Tripolizza,  trd-pd<let W  (Or.) 
Tristan  da  Cunha,  trds'tan  dA  kti'nyll 

(S.  At)  id». 
Triuropho,  tr6-6m'f0  (Braz.) 
Trivaloor,  tr6-va-16r'(Ind.) 
Trobriand.  trd-br^lind  (S.  Pac)  id 
Trochtelflngen.  trd^h-tel-fSng'en  (Oer.) 
Trbense,  treu'en-sa  (Den.) 
Trogen,  trd'g«n(3witz.) 
Trois  Rivieres,  trwft  r6-vfi-&r'  (W.  Ind.) 
Troitsk,  trd^tsk'  (Rns.) 
Trolhfttta.  trdl-haVta  (Swe.) 
Trorobe,  tr«Vraeli-e  (Nor.) 
Tromsbe,  trOm'seti-e  (Nor.) 
Trondhjem,  tr6n'yem  (Nor.) 
Troon,  trbn  (Scot) 
Tropea,  tr6-pa'a  (It) 
Tropez,  St,  safi  tr6-pi'  (Fr.) 
Troppau,  trAp'pon  (Aust) 
Trossachs,  tros'aksVScot) 
Trouville,  tr6-v6l'  (Fr.) 
Trowbridge,  trou^brij  or  trdl>rij  (Eng.) 
Troyes,  trwft  (Fr.) 
Trsztenna,  trs-t&n'ntt  (Hung.) 
Trueyre,  trO-ftr'  (Fr.) 
Trojillo  or  Truxillo,  tri^hfilOyd  (Sp.; 

Span.  Am.) 


Trun>,  tro'rO  (Eug  ) 
Trzeraeszno,  tzim-m&sh'no  (Prua) 
Tsampaynago.  tsltmpl-na'g6 (Burm.) 
Tsarskue-Selo.  t8ar'8k6-&-sa-l6'' (Rus. ) 
Tschitscher  Boden,  chs'uher   M'deii 

(Aust) 
Tsiamdo.  tafi-amMA  (Tibet) 
TsikugoOawa,  tsd-ko'g6gtt-wft  (Japan) 

r. 
Tsitsikar,  tset^kfti^ (Manchoorji 
Tsong-gan-hien.  tsong-gan-bto' ((5hina) 
Tsus-sima.  tsuss«'m& (N.  Pac.) ids. 
Tuam.  tyo'am  (Ir.) 
Tuat  or  Twat  tu-at',  twat  (Af.) 
Tubal,  td-bar  (Cbile^  r. 
Tubingen,  ta'bing-eu  (Oer.) 
Tuckahoe,  tuk-a-hd'  (U.  8.) 
Tuckerton,  tuk'6r-ton  (U.  8.) 
Tucopia.  tb-k6'|)€-a  (S.  Pac.  Oc.)  isL 
Tucuman,  tb-kb<man'  (Arg.  Con.) 
Tudela,  tu-THela  (Sp.) 
Tuejar.  tw-e-6har'  (Sp.) 
Tugela,  tw-g§aa  (S.  Af.)  r. 
Tugffurt,  twg.gttrt'  (Alg. ) 
Tukhti  Suleiman,  lueh'tfi  lu-U-min' 

(Afg)«it 
Tula,  U/ltt  (Rua :  China) 
TnUre,  tu-l&r'  (C^alifor.) 
Tollamore,  tul-la-mdr'  (Ir.) 
Tullibardine,  tolUblir^dln (Soot) 
Tulmaro,  tQl-mft'rd  (Venez.) 
Tumac-humac,  t&-mlik-hO-mllk'(S.  Am.) 

mU. 
Tnmat  tb-m&if  (Abyss.)  r. 
Tumbez,  ibm1>es  (Peru) 
Tunbridge,  tunOiriJ  (Eiur.) 
Tunguragua,  tOng-g\)-rrgw)i  (Peru)r. 
Tunguska,  tun-gnsica  (Sib.)  r. 
TunU.  tyO'nis  (Ax.) 
Tunja.  tbn'£bii  (Col) 
Tunstall,  tun'stai  Oaag.) 
Tnparro,  td-plir'rd  (Col)  r. 
Tupiza,  t5-pe's&  (BoL) 
Tupungato  td-pdng-gi'tO  (ChUe),  mt. 
Tnrbaco,  tbr-biOcd  (CoL) 
Turin,  tyu-rin' (Anglicized  form  of  Ital. 

Torino)  (It) 
Turkestan,  tOr-kes-tto' (As.) 
Turkey,  t«r1ci  (Eur.;  Aa) 
Tumhout,  Flemish  pron.  tum-hout'; 

Fr.  pron-  tam-d'(Bel.) 
Torquino,  tur-k£'n6  (Cuba)  nU. 
Turriff,  tu'rlf  (Scot) 
Turukansk.  tb-r6-k)insk'  (Sib.) 
Tuscaloosa,  tus-ka-lb'sa  (U.  S.) 
Tuscany,  tuslui-ni  (Anglicized  form  of 

Ital  Toscana)  (It) 
Tnscarawas,  tus-ka-rftVas  (IT.  8.) 
Tuscarora,  tus-ka-rd'ra  (U.  8.) 
Tuscumbia,  tus-kum'bi-a  (U.  S.) 
Tutbnry,  tuta)e-ri  (Eng.) 
Tuticorin,  ta-t^kor'in  (Ind.) 
Tutoya,  tb-td^li  (Braz.) 
Tnttlingen,  tutling<en  (Oer.) 
Tuxtia,  tbks'tU  (Mex.) 
Twickenham,  twik'«n-am  (Eng.) 
Twinholm,  twin'oro  (Scot) 
Twyford,  twi'ford  (Ens.) 
Tynemouth,   tin'muth  or  tin'muth 


(Eng.) 
ininghf 


Tynninghame.  tin'ning-gam  (Scot) 
Tyrol,  t«.r6l'  (Aust) 
Tyrone,  ti-rdn'  (Ir.) 
T^rsmienica,  t6s-myen-Ct'sa(Attst) 
Tearitzin,  tsftr^dt-sfn  (Rus.) 


U. 


Ubatuba,    &-ba*tdl)M  (Braz.) 
Ubeda,  b-be'THa  (.<«p.) 
Ubrique,  tt-breTie  (Sp.) 
XJcayale.  b-kKy&le (S.  Am.) r. 
Uddevalle,  bd-d&-val'U(Swe.) 
XJddingston,  udlngs-ton  (Scot.) 
Udenhout  b'dfn-hout  (Neth.) 
Udine,  O'dC-na  (lt^ 
Udinsk,  b-dfnsk'(Rua) 
Udvarhely,  bdvarOiftly  (Hung.) 
Ueberlingen,  (in>er-Iing-en  {Qtr.) 
Ueberlingersee,  d'ber-ling-er-si 
Uebigau,  dTjC-gou  (Oer^ 
Uermngen,  (Ir'ding-en  (Prus.) 
Uetersen,  (i'ter-zen  (Prua) 
Uetikon,  d'td-kon  (SwiU.) 
Ufa,  O'fi  (Rus.) 
Uffenheim,  ufwn-him  (Oer.) 
UfBngton,  uf  ing-ton  (Eng. ) 
Uganda.  Y)-gan'da  (Af .) 
Ugie,  b'gi  (Scot) 
Ugijar,  b-ehS-ehar"  (Sp.) 


it  Job;      jt  yes;       th,  then;  th,  thin;      ib,  azure. 


French,  rde,  bdt;       hUh,  ne1if ;       t,  on. 


(German,  6h,  nacAt 
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Ugocs.  6-g6ch'  (Hung.) 

Uhricksville,  ytt'rika-vU  (U.  a) 

Ul,  0-fl'  (Sib.)  r«. 

Uig,  wig  (Scot.)  irf. 

Uintah,  yw-ln'to  (U.S.) 

Uist,  wiiit  (Scot.)  isl. 

Uitenhage,  oi't«n-hil*ge  (S.  Af.) 

Uithuizen,  olt-hoi'zen  (Keth.) 

Ujiji.  n-m^  (Af.) 

Ujvar,  <i'6-vftr"  (Hung.) 

Ukerewe,  0-ke-rt'we  (Af.}  I 

Ukraine  or  Ukraina,  Q-kr&n,  d-kri'na 

(Rus.) 
Uleaborg.  oa&-ft-bOrg(RuB.) 
Uliasutai,  6-l6-a-85'ti  (Mongol) 
Ullapool,  uiaa-pOl  (Scot) 
Ulloa.  6\-\yerA  (Cent.  Am.)  r. 
UllBwater.  ulz^wi^-tdr  (Eng.)  I. 
Ulm.  51m  (Oer.) 

Ulricehamn,  51-rd'8&-ham  (Swe.) 
Ulster,  ul'8t6r  (Tr.) 
Ulundi.  n-lOn'de  (S.  Af.) 
Ulva,  ul'va  (Scot)  isl 
Ulyeraton,  ul'vdr-ston  (Eng.) 
Umbagog,  um'ba-gog  (U.  8.)  I 
UmbaUa.  um-b&l'laCind.) 
Umbrete,  um-bre'te  (Sp.) 
Umbriatico,  5m-bre&'t6-k0 (It) 
Umea,  0'ma-d(Swe.) 
Umhlatosi,  unihl&-td'86  (8.  Af.) 
Umpqua,  ump'kwA  (U.  8.) 
Umrltsir.  uin-r«f  8«r  (Ind.) 
UmUta,  um-t&'ta  (S.  Af.)  r. 
Unst,  unst  (Scot)  ttl. 
Unstnit,  en'strOt  (Prua.)  r. 
Unteraeen,  uo'ter-za-en  (Switz.) 
Unterwalden,  UQ'ter-yiU-den  (Swits.) 
Unyamwezi,  un-yam-wd'zi  (Af.) 
Unyanvembe,  un-yan-yem'be  (Af.) 
Upemivik  or  Upemavik,  n-per'ni>T§k 

or  \j-per-na-v6k  (Qreenld.) 
UphaU.  up-hftl'rScot) 
Upolu.  5-P6-10'  (S.  Pac.)  «. 
Upsala,  dp-8&ail  (Swe.) 
Ural,  b-rtil'  (Rus.)  ml,  r. 
Uralsk.  OrtUsk' (Rus.) 
Urbana,  6r-btt'nll  (U.  S.) 
Urbino,  ttr-bg'nd  (It) 
Uresino,  tt-rft-sS'nd  (Jap.) 
Urgub,  ttr-gOb'  (Tur.) 
Urgundab,  ur-gun'dab  (Afg.)  r. 
Uri,  tyre  (Switz.) 
Urlingford,  di'llng-fdrd  (Ir.) 
Umen,  br'nen  (Switz.) 
Urquhart.  dr'k&rt  (Scot) 
Uraeren,  br'se-ren  (Switz.)  vol 
Uruara,  dni-a'ra (Braz.) r. 
Urubucuara,  b-r5-bd-ku-tt'ril  (Braz.)  r. 
Urucaia,  5-rO-kil'ya  (Braz.)  r. 
Uruguay,  ur'u-gwa;  Span.  pron.  d-rtt- 

gwtt'6(S.  Am.)r. 
Urumiyah,  b-rb-m6'ytt  (Per.) 
Urup,  tt-rOp'  (N.  Pac.  Oc.)  wJ. 
Usedoni,  aze-46m  (Prus.)  isl. 
Ushak,  d-Bhak'  (Tur.) 
Ushant,  0  shofi'  (Fr.j  isl. 
Usingen,  b'zing-en  (uer.) 
Usinovsk,  O-se-ndyak'  (Rua) 
Uak.  uak(Eng.) 
Uakub,  ttaTcub(Tur.) 
Uaogo,  \i-a6'gd  (Cent  Af.) 
Uapallata.  os-p&lltt'ta (S.  Ain.)pa<f 
Uasel,  Oa-ael'  (Fr.) 
Ustaritz,  Oa-ta-rfita'  (Fr.) 
Ustica.  tis'teka(It)i«2. 
T'Stiujna,  5st-y5zh'na(Rua.) 
T  stjug  Veliki,  dst-ydg^  va-ldlcS  (Rua.) 
Ust  Urt,  Oat  drt  (Aa) 
Uaumaainta,  b-ad-mii-Bgn'tft  (Mez.)  r. 
I^aurbil.  tt-s6r-b61'(8p.) 
Utah,  yO'U  (U.  S.) 
Ute,ywt(U.  8.) 
Utelle,  d-tallft  (It) 
Utica,  yO'tl-ka(U.  S.) 
Utiel,  6-UkV  (Pen.) 
Utoe,  b'teti-e(Swe.)t«r 
Utrecht,  tt'tredht  (Neth.) 
Utrera,  6-tre'ra  (Sp.) 
Uttoxeter,  ut-tokre-t«r(Eng.) 
Uxbridge,  ukal)rii  (Eng.) 
Uya,  b'ya  (Scot)  tsl 
Uzbecka,  uz'beka  (Aa.)  jmo. 
Uzel,  tt-zel'  (Fr.)  ) 
Uzfea,  tt-zaa'  (Fr.) 
Uznach,  bUfuMh  (Switz.) 


V. 


Vaagen,   ▼O'gen  (Nor.)  ids. 
Vaaat,  St,  a&h  vte  (Fr. :  BeL) 
Vadavate,  va-dli'vft-t&  (Ind.)  r. 


Vadlaco,  Ttt-ddaTcd  (It) 
Vadatena,  v^-ata'nft  (Swe.) 
Vaerdal,  v&r'dttl  (Nor.) 
Vagh  Beaztercze,  v&g  b&8-tar't8& 

(Hung.) 
Vaglio,  vft'lyfi  (It) 
Vaigatz,  vi-gata"  (Rua.)  isl. 
Vaihingen.  vI'hing-en(Qer.) 
Valaia,  vft-la' (Switz.) 
Valdagno,  vftl-da'nyd  (It) 
Valdai,  vftl-di'  (Rua)  nUs. 
Valdemoro,  vftl-de-ro6'rd  (Sp^ 
Valdepefias.  vlU-de-pe'nylia  (Sp.) 
Valderas,  vftl-de-rtU?  (Sp.) 
Valderrobrea,  Tal-der-rO'Srea  (Sp.) 
Valdivia,  val-dS've-a  (Chile) 
Valdobbiadene,  TiU-dob-be.il-d&'n&(It) 
Valen^a,  vaien'aft  (Braz.;  Port) 
Valence,  vtt-lofta'  (Fr.) 
Valencia,  va-len'ahi-a;  Span.  pron.  ▼&• 

len'thd-a 
Valenciennea,  v)Uloh-eS-an'  (Fr.) 
Valentia,  va-len'ahi-a  (Ir.) 
Valenza.  vik-l&n'tatt  Qt) 
Valenzuela,  vft-len-thu-elil  (Sp.) 
Valery  en  Caox,  St,  aOfi  vii-le-re-ofi-kd' 

(Fr.) 
ValetU,  Tft-IeVttt  (Malta) 
ValhaUa,  val-hiUa&(Qer.) 
VaUadolld,  yttl-lya-THd-lfiTH'  (Sp.) 
Vallamartin.  val-liL-niar-ten'  ^p.) 
Vallay,  valOa  (Scot)  isl 
Valledulmo.  v&Ilad5rmd (It) 
VaUegio,  vttl-l&'J6at) 
Vallelunga,  vttMA-Wn'gJl  at) 
Vallenaole.  vailinadOa (It ) 
Vallerauge,  ▼ttl-lerdzh' (Fr.) 
Valuer,  St,  nkh  vWlfi-i' (Fr.) 
Vallievo,  vW-16-i'v6  (Servia) 
Vallon,  vttl-16ti'(Fr.) 
Valognea,  va-l6'nye(Fr.) 
Valoia,  va-lwft'  (Fr.)  dist 
Valona,  vtt-ld'nlt  (Tur.) 
Valparaiao.  val-pft-rl'ad  (Chile) 
Valaequillo,  yal-Be-k611yo  (Can.  lala) 
Valteline.  val-teien'  (It.;  Switz.)  dist. 
Valtellina.  vai-tel-le^a(It ;  Switz.)dwt 
Van  Buren,  van  byii'ren  (V.  S.) 
Vancouver'a  laland,  van-k5'v^rz  Hand 

(N.  Am.) 
Van  Diemen'a  Land,  van  dfi'menz  land 

(S.  Pac.  Oc.)  isl 
Vanikoro.  v*Un6-k6'r6  (S.  Pac  Oc.)  isls. 
Vanua  Valavo,  vttntt'ft  vtt-Ul'vd  (Hji) 

191. 

Vaprio,  vft'pr6-6  at) 
Varanger  Fiord,  vtt-rftng'er  fyOr  (Nor.) 
Varano,  va-rft'nfi  (It)/. 
Vardoehuua,  var'deu-hOa  (Nor.) 
Varela,   vara'lil  (Eaat    Arch.)  iO.; 

(Anam)  e. 
Varennea.  vft-ren'  (Fr.) 
Vareae,  va-ra'za(It.) 
Varinaa,  v».rS'naa(Venez.) 
Varna,  vftr'na(Tur.) 
Vaaarhely.  va-ahar-h&ly'  (Hung.) 
Vatersa,  va't6r-aa  (Scot)  isl 
Vathi,  va'tbe(Or.)w<. 
Vaucluae.  v6-klAz'  (Fr.) 
Vaucouleura,  vd-k^-ldir'  (Fr.) 
Vaud,  v6  (Switz.) 
VaudreuU,  yQ-drQY  (Can.) 
Vauglrard,  vd-zhfi-rar'  (Fr.) 
VauxhaU.  Tftka-hi^' (Eng) 
Vavao,  va-va'6  (Fiji)  isl 
Vavitou,  va'vi-td  (S.  Pac.  Oc.)  irf. 
Vazabarria,  v&za-b&rrte' ^raz.) r. 
Veendam,  T&n'dam  (Neth.) 
Veenendaal.  va'nen-dai  (Neth.) 
Vegeaack,  va'ge-zak  (Ger.) 
Veglla,  vaOya  (Adr.  Sea)  isl 
Vejer,  ve-6her'  (Sp.) 
Velaaco,  Te-Ifta'ko  ( Arg.  Con.)  tnts. 
Velaur,  re-lftr'  (Ina.)  r. 
Velez,  ve-leth'JSp.) 
Velha,  vilya  (Braz.) mts. 
Velikai^  vi  Ig-ka'ya  (Rua.)  r. 
Veliki  Luki.  v&le'ke  Iblce  (Rua.) 
Velino,  vft.l8'nd(It.)r. 
Velletri,  val-la'trfi  (It) 
Vellore,  veM6r'  Ond.) 
Velalque,  val-aSk'  (Bel.) 
Veluwe,  ve-lttVe  (Neth.)  dist. 
Vementry,  vem'en-trl  (Scot.)  isl. 
Venado,  ve-na'd6  (Mex.) 
Venafro.  Y&nft'frd (It) 
Venaiaain,  vc-na-aah'  (Fr.) 
Vendue.  voft-da'(Fr) 
Vendome,  voh-d6m'(Fr.) 
Vendotena,  v&n-dd-ta'na  (It)  isl 
Venerla.  v&-na-r6'a  (It) 
Venezia.  vi-na'ta^a  at ) 
Venezuela,  ve-ne-thn-eia  or  ve-ne-an* 

ela  (8.  Am.) 


Venice  (Anglicized  form  of  ItaL  Vene- 

ziaX  ven'ia  (It) 
Vennachar  or  Venachar,  ven'oa-^ilr 

(Scot)Z. 
Venoaa.  va-nd'att  (It.) 
Ventana,  van-ta'na  (.Vrg.  Con.)  mte. 
Ventimiglia.  van-te-m6lya  (It) 
VentJpur,  ven-tC-piJr'  (Ind.) 
Ventnor,  vent'nor  (Eng.) 
Venzone.  van-tao'na  (It) 
Vera  Cruz,  ve'rft  krbs  (Span.  Am.) 
Veragua.  va-ra'gwa  (Col.) 
VerbTcaro,  ver-be-ka'rd  (It) 
VercelU,  var-chal'16  (It) 
Verdun,  v&r^uA'  (Fr.) 
Vereja.  va-ri'yft  (RuaV 
Vergennea,  v6r-jenz'  (U.  8.) 
Verkhoyanak,  yer-dhd-yanak'  (Sib.) 
Vermandoia,  var-moft-dwn'  (Fr.) 
Vermejo,  ver-me'fthfi  (8.  Am.)  r. 
Vermeiho,  T&r*ma1yO(Braz.)r. 
Vermont,  v6r-montr  (u.  8.) 
Vemeuil,  var-ne1i-€'  (Fr.) 
Vemoux,  vir-ntt'(Fr.) 
Vemoye,  ?er-n6'y©  (Sib.) 
Verola,  vi-r6ia(It) 
Verona.  Ti-rd'na  (It.) 
Veraaillea,   rer-aalz';  Fir.    pron.   Tir> 

aariye  or  ▼ftr-aajre  f Fr.) 
Venriera,  var-ve-&'  (BeL) 
Vervina,  vir-vaft'  (Fr.) 
Verzuolo,  v&r-tau-old  (It) 
Veacovato,  vea-kd-va'to  (It) 
V^aoul.  vi-B«r(Fi-.) 
Veaterrik,  vfta'ter-TSkCSwe.^p^ 
Veauviua,    Veauvio,   ve-ayari-iu,   Tik- 

zd'vS-d  at.)  mt. 
Veazprim.  v&a'prgm  (Hung.) 
Vetluga,  vat-15'ga  (Rua)  r. 
VeTay,  ve-va'  (Switz.) 
V^fere,  vi-z4r'  (Fr.)  r. 
Vezzano,  vat-taa'nd  (It) 
Vladana,  ve-ada'na Qt) 
Vlam&o,  vc-a-mouh'  (Braz.) 
Viana,  vft-a'na  (SpO 
Vianen,  vC-a'nen  (Hot) 
Vianna,  v§-an'ntt  (Port) 
Viatka.  ve-at'ka  (Rua.) 
Vlaznia,  vS-az'ma  (Rua) 
Viazniki.  v6-az-n61ce  (Rus.) 
Viborg,  vfia)6rg(Den.:  Finld.) 
Vicente,  v6-then'te  (Sp.) 
VIcenza,  vC-chAn'taa^Itj 
Vichada.  v6-cha'( 
Vichera,  v6-cha': 
Vichy,  ve-ahe'  (Fr.) 
Vickaburg,  vik8n>6rg(r.  a) 
Vicomarino,  ve-kd-ma-re'nd  at) 
Victoria  Nyanza,   rik-td'ri-a  nyan'za 

(Af.)l. 
VIdauban,  v6-d6-boh'  (Fr.) 
Vidigueira,  v6-d©-gi'fi-ra  (Port) 
Vienne,  vB-en'  (Fr) 
Vieque,  ve-e'ke  (W.  Ind.)  isl 
Vierlande,  fei'ian-de  (Ger.) 
Vierlingabeek.  v€r'Unga-bik  (Neth.) 
VierwaId8tatterBee,fer'waid-atet"ter-z& 

(Switz.)  I 
Vierzon.  v6-&r-z6ft'(Fr.) 
Vieabachhom,   fealia^h-hom  (Switz.) 

mt 
Vieati.  ▼fr4w't€ at) 
VIetri.  v6-a'tr6  (It) 
Vigevano,  vft-jAva^nfi  at) 
Viggianello,  ve-jA-naiad  (It) 
VIggiano,  ve-jA'nCat) 
Vigia,  Td-zhCa  (Braz.) 
Vignola,  ▼fi-nydlA  at.) 
Vigo,  vfl'g6 (Rua;  8p.) 
Vigone,  vfi-gd'nAat-) 
Viguera.  vS-ge'ra  (Sp.) 
Vlffuzzolo,  Tfi-gOt'tad-ld  at  ) 
Viiagoa,  ve-Io-goah'(Hung.) 
Vilalne,  vt-lAn'  (Fr.)  r. 
VUcabamba.  TOlka-bam'ba  (8.  Am  ) 
Vilcomayo.  v61-kd-ml'y6  (8.  Am.)  r. 
Villacarrillo.  T6Myaka-rdny6 (Sp.) 
ViUach,  vSlladh  (Auat) 
Villafamea,  T6l-lya-fa'met(Sp.) 
ViUafranca.  vel-lytt-frAn'ki  (Sp.);  t6I- 

la-frftnlca  at) 
vmahermoaa,  vSl-lya-er-md'ei  (8p.) 
Villajoyoan.  v6Myft-di6-yd'a  (8p  ) 
VilUlon.  v6l-lya-Idn'(8p.) 
Villamiel.  vCl-lya-mfl-er  (8p.) 
VlUanova,  vdna-nyva  at ;  Braz.) 
Vnianueva,  Yfl-lya-nw-e'virSp.;  Mex.) 
ViUanuova.  vCl-lA-nno'Ta (It) 
VllUr.  va-Iyii'  (8p.) 
Vniaramiel,  vS14y^T^n«-«)'(Spi) 
VillareaJ,  vaiyi-re-ai' (Sp.) 
Villarea.  ya-lyk-rea'  (Sp.) 
Villarobledo.  vfiIly&-rdble*rHd(8pL) 
ViUaroyo.  Tti-lytt-rd'yO  (Sp.) 


in'taaat) 
a'da  (Col.)  r. 
i'ra  (Rua)  r. 


F!Ate,  far,  fat,  ffill;       m6,  met,  hte,  goldra;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  mOve;       tub,  boll;       oil,  pound;       ch,  cAain;       s,  go-. 
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YUUnibla,  T8l-lyttr<i'b«-tt(Sp.) 
VUlavicloaa.  v61-lyiv«-th6^'s& (Sp.) 
Villodieu,  v6l-d6.eV  (¥t.) 
Vniefraoche.  vfilfrotiah' (Fr.) 
Villena.  vfil-Iye'nA  (SpJ 
Villenauxe.  T«l-n6ks'(Fr.) 
ViUeneuve.  v«l-n«*tiv' (Switt ;  Fr.) 
VUlert,  v5l-lyi'  or  vft-yi'  (BeL) 
Vmert-Cuter«t9.  v6-yi-k6-te-r&'  (Fr.) 
Tilnik  vdrni  (Rub.) 
Vibhofen.  felsOid-fen  (Oer.) 
Vllvorde.  v«»-vdr'di  (BeL) 
Vimoira,  vfi-m&'fi-m  (Port) 
Vtmieiro.  ve  iufi-&'^r6  (Port) 
Vimoutiert,  v6-m0-t:-i'  (Fr.) 
Vinaroi,  TflnJl-rOth' f8p.) 
Vincennet,  vafi-i&n'  (Fr.) 
Vincent,  St,  s&nt.  coUoqoially  tint, 

vin'Mnt(W.  Ind.)w{. 
Vfndhya,  vdn'dhytt  (Ind.)  nU$. 
Vinffarla.  vin-gurlA  (Ind.) 
Vinkeveen,  vin'ke-v&n  (Neth.) 
Vinkovcze,  vdn-kdv^Uft  (Aost) 
VintimiglU,  v6n-td-rod1yii  (It) 
Virginia,  vdrjin'i-a (U.  9) 
Viiby,  ▼fig'bO  (.Swe.) 
Vi«5u,  ▼6-»4'tt  (Port) 
Vistula,  viB'tyYi-la  (Pol,  Oer.)  r. 
Vitebsk,  v6Ub8k'  (Rub.) 

Viterbo,  v6-t4ra>d  (It) 

Viti  Levu.  vfi-td'le  vi/(FIJI)  itL 
Vitolano,  v6-t6-lll'nd  (It) 

Vitoria,  v6-t6'rd-tt(Sp.) 

Vivarais.  vfi-vll-ra'  (fie.)  ditt 

Virel  v6-vel'(8p.) 

Vlvero,  vd-ve'rd(8p.) 

Viviera.  vd-v6-A'  (Fr.) 

Vizagapatam,  v6-ztt*ga-pa-tkm'(Ind.) 

Vizianagram,  vS-z6-ji:na-gram  (Ind.) 

Vizzini,  v«t.ts6'n6(It) 

Vlaardingen.  vliir'ddng-en  (Bel.) 

Vladimir.  via'dd-m«r(Rui.) 

VlieUnd,  vld'lant(Neth.) 

Vlijmen,  vU'men  (NetiL) 

VUuingen,  vlSs'sing-en  (Neth.) 

Vogatza,  vC-gat'sao^u')  r. 

Vogelberg,  fd'g«lberg (Ger.) fnt 

Vogbera,  v6^'rft  (It) 

Vogogna,  vd-g6'nyli  (It) 

Vttnniigen,  feli'ring-en  (Oer.) 

Voigtland.  fd'd^ht-lant  (Ger.)  ditt 

Voiron,  vwft-rdli'(Fr.) 

Voiutza.  v6-jttt'2tt  (Tur.)  r. 

Volcano,  vdlkft'nd  (Pac.  Oc.)  isls. 

Volga,  Torga  (Rua)  r. 

Volhynia,  vdl-hi'nd-a  (Bus.) 

Vollenhove,  vol-len-hyvfi  (Neth.) 

Vologda,  vd-Iftg'dtt  (Rua) 

Volpiano,  v61-p«-a'n6  (It) 

Volta,  v61't4(It:  W.  Af.) 

Volterra.  vdl-tAr'rtt  (It) 

Volturara,  v61-tw  ryrtl(It) 

Voltumo,  v6l-tbr'nft(It)r. 

Volvic.  Y61-T6k'  (VT^ 

Vonitxa.  fd-nfit'sii  (Or.) 

Voortschoten.  v6r-B6hd't«n  (Neth.) 

Vorarlberg,  f6rarl'berg(Aust)dut 

Voreppe,  viy-rap'(Fr.) 

Vorona,  vd-rO'na  (Rus.)  r 

Voronej,  v6-rd'nezh  (Rub.) 

Voronetz,  v6-r6n'etB  (Rua) 

VoBges.  vftzh  (Fr.) 

VoBtitza,  fdB-t6t'ztt  (Or) 

VoBtochni,  vo8-to6h'n6  (Sib.)  c 

VouzierB.  vtt-z«-i'(Fr.) 

Vrana,  vrft'na  (Tur.) 

Vroden,  fra'Utfn  (Oer.) 

Vreeawijk,  vr&s'vik  (Neth.) 

Vriesenveen,  vrd'zcn-v&n  (Neth.) 

Vriesland,  Ttfizaant  (Neth.) 

Vukovar,  vtt-kd-var'  (Auat) 

Vnlcano,  v01-kii'nd(It)  isL 

Vnna.  vO'ni  (Fiii)  isL 

Vuoxen,  v6-oWen  (Finld.)  r. 

Vositrin.  vd-B«'tr§n  (Tur.) 

Vytegra,  TU-t&'gri  (Rut.) 


W. 


Wtalwijk,  vW'vik  (Neth.) 
Wabash,  w^'bash  (V.  S.),  r. 
Waday,  wa-dl'  (Cent  Af.) 
Wfd  Medina,  wad  mft-dd^nil  (Eg.) 
Waereghem,  vii're-gem  (Belg.) 
Waenchoot.  v&r'sdMt  (BelgO 
Wageningen.  v&'ge-ning-en  (Neth.) 
Wagram.  Ta'gTim  (Aust) 
Wah-el-Baharieh,  wll^lb»-httrr6'e(Eg.) 
Wah-el-Dakhileh,  w&-el-da'6he^leiEg.) 
Wah-el-Ferafreh.  wtL-elfe-rAfre (Eg.) 


Wah-el-KhariJeh,  w&-el-ch&'rl-Je  (Eg.) 
Wahleren,  va'le-ren  (Switz.) 
Wahsatch.  wo-sach'  (U.  8.)  mti, 
Waiblingeu,  vfbliug-en  (Oer.) 
Waidhnfen,  vid'hdien (Aust) 
WaigaU.  vi-gau'  (Rua)  iO. 
Waiueou,  vl-ge-b'  (East  Arch.)  id, 
Waikato.  wi-«<ka'td  (N.  Zd.)r. 
Waitemata,  wii^-t&-ma'ta  (N.  Zd.) 
Waitzen.  vlt't8«u  (Aust) 
Wakatipu.  wa-katrpd (N.  Zd.) I. 
>Vakefleld.  w&k'feld  (Eng.) 
Wakenitz,  va'kenfito(per.)r. 
Walacliia,  or  Wallacnia,  wi»-la'ki-a 

(Eur.) 
Walcheren.  vlU'6he-ren  (Netb.) 
Walcourt,  ▼il-k6r'(BeL) 
Waldeok,  vAl'dek  (Oer.) 
Walden,  Saffron,  saffron  wf^I'd«n(Eng.) 
Waldenburg,  vai'dtfu-lkirg  (Ger.) 
Waldheim.  viUd'hIm  (Ger.) 
Waldshut,  vlUdz'hOt((}er.) 
Walla  Walla,  wolla  wol'U  (U.  8.) 
Walldtiren.  viU'ddrvn (Oer.) 
Wallenstadt,  val'len-atat  (Switz.) 
WalUugford.  wolling-ford  (Eng.) 
Walloo«took,  woMus-tY)k'  (N.  Am.)  r. 
Wallsend,  walz-end'  (Eng.) 
Walmer,  w»l'm6r  (Eng.) 
Walney,  wftKni  (Eng.)  ul 
Walonll.  wnl's^UEng.) 
Waltershausen,  vai'terz-hooz^n  (Oer.) 
Waltham.  wol'tham  (Eng.) 
Walthamstow,  wol'tham-st&  (Eng.) 
Walton,  wgl'ton  (Eng.) 
Walvisch  Bay,  vil'vish  b&  (8.  Af.) 
Walworth,  wia'w6rth  (Eng) 
Wandlwash,  wan-di-waah'  (Ind.) 
Wandsworth,  w^ndz^wdrth  (Eng.) 
Wanganui.  wan-gtt-nb'S  (N.  Zd.) 
Wangari,  wftn-g&'rS  (N.  Zd.)  b. 
Wangeroog,  vang'e*r6g((}er.)  ul. 
Wanjanga,  wan-Jang'ga  (Af.) 
Wantage,  won'taj  or  won't! J  (Eng.) 
Wapakoneta,  wa-pa-ko-nef  a  (U.  S.) 
Wappatoo,  wttp-pa-td'  (U.  8.)  isl. 
Wapping,  wopMng(Eng.) 
Warasdin,  va'iils-dSn  (Aust) 
Warburton,  worl>6r-ton  (AustraL)  r. 
Warendorf,  va'rtfn-dorf  (Prua) 
Wargela,  wttr'ge-la  (Alg.)  oati$ 
Wark worth,  WArk'wdrth  (Eng.) 
Warminster,  wAr'min-ster(Eng.) 
Warree,  wllr-rS'  (CJent  Af.) 
Warrenspoint  wor'renz-point  (Eng.) 
Warrington,  wor'ring-ton  (Eng.) 
Warsaw,  wi^'sa;  Polish,  Warszawa, 

var-shtt'va(Pol.) 
Wartenburg,  ▼ir'ten-bdrg  (Prus.) 
Warwick,  wfti'rik  (Eng.) 
Washita,  woah'i-tft  (U.  S.) 
Wasmes,  vttm  (BeL) 
Wasungen,  va'zung-en  (Qer.) 
Waterburr,  w»'t6r-be-ri  (U.  a) 
Waterford.  wft't*r-ford  (Ir.) 
Waterhead,  w»'t«r-hed  (Eng.) 
Wateringen,  va'te-riuK-en  (Neth.) 
Waterloo,  ^^-Ur-W;  Flemish  pron. 

vtt-ter-ld'(BeL) 
Watseka,  wot-ed'ka(U.  8.) 
Wavertree,  wi'v6r-tr6  (Eng.) 
Wazan,  wi-ziln'  (Mar. ) 
Weald,  The.  thu  wdld  (Eng.) 
Wear,  w6r(Bng.)r. 
WedneBbury,  wenz^-ri  (Eng.) 
Weedon,  wg'don(Eng.) 
Weggis,  ▼Sg'geB  (Switz.) 
We&hton  Market,  wa'ton  miir'ket 


(Eng.) 
reihiei 


Weihien.  w&-hyen'  (China) 
Weikersheira,  Tl'ken-him  (Ger.) 
Weimar.  vi'mUr  (Oer.) 
Weisaenburg,  Tls'sen-bdrg  (Switx.  end 

Oer.) 
Weissenfels,  Tls'flen-felB  (Pru&.) 
Weissenhom,  TisVn-hom  (Sintz.) 
Weisskirchen.  YlBl(6r6h-«n  (Hung.) 
Welland.  weHand  (Eng.;  Can.) 
Wellingborough,  welllng-bu-ru  (Eng.) 
Wellington,  wening-ton  (N.  Zd.  Ac.) 
Wells,  welz  (Eng.) 
Welshpool,  welsh'pbl  (Wales) 
Weltevreden,  vel'te-vra-den  (Jara) 
Wemyss,  wdmz  (Scot.} 
Wener,  vi'ner  (8 we.)  i. 
Wenersberg,  va'nerz-berg  (Swe.) 
Wengem.  weng'em  (Switz.) 
Wenham  Lake,  wen'am  lak  (U.  8.) 
Wenona.  we-nd'na  (U.  8.) 
Wentworth.  went'w6rth  (Eng.) 
Wereja,  vi-ri'ya(Rus.) 
Wemiarerode,  var-nS-ge-rd'de  (Prus.) 
Wertheira.  virthim  (Oer.) 
Wervick,  vir'vfik  (Belg.) 


WeBel.  vk'tel  (Qer.) 
Weser,  vi'z«r  (Oer.)  r. 
Wesijegonsk,  va-s^-yft-gonsk'  (Bus.) 
WesaeL  wes'sel  (Austral    '>'«. 
Westbury,  wesf  iM-ri  ( Is^uj. 
Westeraa,  vas'te-rds  (8we.> 
Westerbotten.  TAs'ter-bot-ten  (Swe.) 
Westerwald,  vas'ter-vlUt  (Ger.)  mti. 
Westmeath,  west-mSTH'  (Ir.) 
Westminster,  wesfmin-st^r  (Eng  ) 
Westmoreland,  west'mdr-lind  (Eng.) 
Westoe,  wes'td  (Eng.) 
Weston-super-Mare,  wei'ton-sytM)Ar* 

m&''r6(Eng) 
Westphalia,  west -f&'li -a;  Cier.  West- 

phaleu.  v&st-ftt'ien  (Ger.) 
Westruther,  wesf ruTH-*r  (Scot) 
Westzaan,  vest'iAn  (Neth.) 
Wetherby,  weTH'6r-bl  (Eng.) 
Wetter,  vet'ter  (Swe.)  I. 
Wetteren,  v&t't«-r0n  (Bel.) 
Wetterhom,  Tat'ter-hom  (Switx.) 
Wetzlar.  v&tsOar  (Oer.) 
Wevelgbem,  va'vel-gem  (BeL) 
Wexford,  wekB'ford(Ir.) 
WexiO,  Tek'Bhe-eli  (Swe.) 
Wey,  w&(Eng.)r. 
Weymouth,  wa'muth  (Eng.) 
Whalsey,  hwal'si  (Scot)  w<. 
Whampoa,  hwam-pd'a  (China) 
Wharfe,  hwarf  (Eng.)r. 
Whitby,  hwl?bi  (Eng.) 
Whitehaven,  hwItOiI-ven  (Eng.) 
Whithorn,  hwitOiom  (Scot ) 
WhitoUble,  hwit'sU-blJEng.) 
Whittlesey,  hwit't<l-sl  (Eng.) 
Wliydah,  hwid'da(W.  Af.) 
Wiborg.  v6'bdrg(Den.;  Rus.) 
Wicklow,  wik'ld  (Ir.) 
Wicomico,  wi-kom'i-kd  (U.  8.) 
Widdin,  vM'dfin  (Tur)  tn. 
Wieliczka,  T6.lech'ka  ( Aust  Gal.) 
Wien  (Vienna).  v«n  (Aust.) 
Wienerwald,  vrner-vftlt  (Aust.)  mtt. 
Wieprz,  vyeprzh  (Rus.)  r. 
Wiesbaden.  vgzOiadtfn (Ger.) 
Wigan,  wig'an  (Eng.) 
Wight,  wit  (Eng.)  w<. 
Wigton,  Wigtown,  wig'ton  (Scot ;  Eng.) 
WiTchen,  vfehen  (Neth.) 
Wijk,  vik  (Neth.) 
Witdbad.  TClfbttt  (Qer.) 
Wildenfels,  vfil'den-fels  (Ger.) 
Wildungen,  vfilMung-en  (Ger.) 
Wilhelmsburg,  vglOielms-bOrg  (Ger.) 
Wllkcsbarre,  wilks^biirre  (L.  8.) 
WiUamette,  wU-la'met(U.  S  )r. 
Willemstad,  vdnemstlid  (Neth.) 
Willesden,  wiHez-dcn  (Eng.) 
Willoughby,  willft-bi  (U.  S.) 
Wilmington,  wil'ming-ton  (U.  8.) 
Wilna.  vel'ntt  (Rua) 
Wimbledon,  wim^j^l-don  (Eng.) 
Wimmera,  wim-me'ra  (Austral.) 
Wincanton.  winlcan-ton  (Eng.) 
Winchcombe,  winsh'kom  (Eng.) 
Winchelsea,  win'chel-sd  (Eng.) 
Winchester,  win'ches-ter  (Eng.) 
Windermere,  wln'd6r-m6r  (Eng.)  I. 
Windischgratz,  vdn'deeh-grets  (Aust.) 
Windsor,  wind'zor  (Eng.) 
Wiulaton,  winOa-ton  (Eng.) 
Winnebago,  win-nd-ba'gd  (U.  8.)  {. 
Winnenden,  yen'nen-den  (Ger) 
Winnepesaukee,    win-ne-pe-sft'kd 

(U.  a)  I. 
Winnipeg,  win'ni-p^  (N.  Am.)  I 
WinnipegooB  or  Winnlpeffosis,  win'nl* 
pe-gte,  win-ni-pe-g6'8iB  (N.  Am.)L 
WinniiMBeogee,wiu-n&-p6-a6-d'g6(U.  8.) 

Winona,  wi-nO'na  (U.  8.) 
Winschoten,  ven-B^hd't^n  (Neth.) 
Winterthnr,  ven'ter-t6r  (SwiU.) 
Wipper.  v6p'per  (Oer.)  r. 
Wipperfurtn,  vep'per-fttrt  (Oer.) 
Wirksworth.  works' w6rth  (Eng.) 
Wisbeach,  wiza)«ch  (Eng.) 
Wisby,  v6sT)0  (Swe.) 
Wisconsin,  wis-kon'sin  (U.  8.) 
Wisehau,  ve'ze-hou  (Auit) 
Wishaw,  wish'a  (Scot) 
Wisloka.  vd-8l6'ka  (Aust  Oal.)  r. 
Wismar,  v§z'mar(Ger.) 
Wissembourg  (French  name  of  Weii- 

senburg),  T6B-soh-bOr'(Oer.) 
WItham.  with'am  (Eng.)  r. 
Wittelsbach,  ▼«t'telz-bll«h  (Oer.) 
Wittenberg.  v«t't«n-berg  (Prus.) 
Wittgenstehi,  wit'gensUn  (8.  Paa)  i»L 
Witttchenau,  vet't6-6h«nou (Prua) 
Wittingen,  T«ftingen (Oer.) 
Witzenhausen,  Yftfsen-nouz-en  (Oer.) 
WiTeliscombe,  wil'sknm  (Eng.) 


S,Joh;       y,  yes;       th,  e^n;  th.  <Mn;       zh,  azui-e.  French,  vde,  bOt;       bleh,  ne1if ;       hfOn.  German,  £h,  nacAt 
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Wladimlr,  vltt'dfi-iugr  (Hub.) 
Wobum,  wS^bdrn  (Eno;.) 
Wodnian,  vdd'ne-iin  (AuBi) 
Wohlau,  vOlon  (Prus.) 
Woking,  wOTdng  (Eng.) 
Wokingham.  wOlcing-ham  (Eng.) 
Wolborough,  wol'bu-ru  (Eng.) 
WolfenbUttel.  v6Yif n-hnt-iel  (Qtr.) 
Wolf ratshaosen,  vdVf  rftto-hoiii-«n(Oer.) 
Wolga,  TCrgil  (Rus.)  r. 
Wollaston,  wollas-ton  (N.  Am.) 
Wolleran,  vdlle-rou  (Switi.) 
WoUin,  vonsn  (Pnw.) 
Wolliihofen,  vdnte-hdf-en  (Switz.) 
Wollomba,  wol-lom'ba  (Austral.)  r. 
WoUongong.  wol-lon-g6ng^(Au8traL) 
Wolatanton,  w\)l-stan'ton  (Eag.) 
Wolnwe,  v6-lQ'v&(BeL) 
Wolverhampton,  w^l  •  y^r  •  hamp '  ton 

(Eng.) 
Wolverley,  w\jl'v6r-li  (Eng.) 
Wolverton,  wwVv6r-ton  (Eng.) 
Wombwell,  wttm'bel  (Eng.) 
Woodstock^  imd'stok  (Eng.) 
Wooler,  w\il'6r  (Eng.) 
WooUjra.  wttllyi  CA.  Am.) 
Woolwich,  wiil'ich  (Eng.) 
WoonBocket,  wto-iok'et  (U.  S.) 
Woosue,  wd-m-i'  (China) 
Wootton  BasBet,  yr&Ua.  bas'set  (Eng.) 
Worcester.  wHtfUr  (Eng.) 
Woridngton.  wdrk'ing-ton  (Eng.) 
Worksop,  wAric'sop  (Eng.) 
Wormeiaingen,yor-meI^auig-en(Neth.) 
Wormhondt.  vOrm-htt'  (Fr.) 
Worms,  yOrms  (Ger^ 
Worsborough,  wArs'ba-ra  (Eng.) 
Worsley.  yrenfli  (Eng.) 
Wttrth,  y^rt  (Ger.) 
Worthing.  wAr^reing  (Eng.) 
WorUey,  wtotTi  (Eng. ) 
Woudiichem,  yoo'dre-^hon  (Neth.) 
Wouw,  youy  (Neth.) 
Womesensk,  yoz-ni-s&nsk'  (Rus.) 
Wrangell  Land,  rang'gel  land  (Arc  Oe.) 
Wrckfii,  rek'in  (Engji 
Wrexham,  rekram  (Eng.) 
Writtle,  rit'U  (Eng.) 
Wrockwardine,  rok-war'din  (Eng.) 
Wulur,  wu-lttr'  (Ind.)  I. 
Wunsiedel.  vWz«-dtfl  (Oer.) 
Wunzendake.  wQn'Mn-dft-ka(Jap.)mC. 
Wurda,  wur'da  (Ind.) 
Wiirtemberg.  ytkr'tem-berg  (Oer.) 
WilTEburg,  viirts'bttrg  (Oer.) 
Worsen,  yOt^ts^n  (Oer.) 
Wustanl.  wns-ti'nd  (Eg.) 
Wusterhaosen.  vOs'ter-hooz-en  (Pma.) 
Wyandot,  wl'an-dot  (d.  S.) 
Wyborg,  yft^rg  (Rns.) 
Wycombe,  wiQcom  (Eng.) 
Wye,  wi  (Eng.)  r. 
Wyenbash,  ve^in-btlsh  (Rus.) 
Wyk,  wttk  (Den.) 
Wymondhjun  or  Wyndham,  wi'mond* 

ham  or  wind'am  (Eng.) 
Wynaad.  wl-nifcd'  (Ind.) 
Wynegunga,  wfn-gun'c^  (Ind.)  r. 
Wyoming,  wl^mbig  (U.  8.) 
Wyre,  wIr(Eng.)r. 
Wyvis,  Ben,  ben  wl'yis  (Scot.)  mt 

X. 

(For  most  Spanish  names  in  X  see 
under  J.) 

Xalapa.  ehft-l&'ptt  (Mex.) 

Xamlltepeo,  6hlk-m6l'te-pek  (Hex.) 

Xanten,  Ksttn'ten  (Ger.) 

Xarayes.  Bh&-m'y&8  (Bras.)  ditt 

XaUya.  £hl-t«'yt  (Sp.) 

Xayier.  San,  sftn  dhi'vd^  (a  Am.) 

Xenia.  zd'nia (U.  S.) 

Xenil.  ehe-n«r  (Sp.) 

Xeres.  dier-es'  (Sp.) 

Xingu.  shSn'gOJBras.)  r. 

Xulla.  ksdlOA  (East  Arch.)  iiU. 


Y. 


Tablonol.  yib-lO-nO'S  (Sib.)  nUi. 
Yadkin.  yad1dn(U.&) 


Yaguache,  ylL-gwtt'che  (Ecuad.) 

Yalla,  yiOa  (Rus.)  mt. 

Yakima,  yak'ima  (U.  S.) 

Yakutak.  yft-k^tsk'  (Sib.) 

Yamina,  ya-me'na  (At) 

Yana,  ya'nft  (Sib.)  r. 

Yanoan,  ya-n&'on  (Ind.) 

Yandaboo,  y)Ui-d&-bi)'  (Bur.) 

Yangtse-kiang.yang-tse-kd-ang' (China) 

Yanina,  yttnl-na  (Albania) 

Yaoori,  yH-tt'rg  (Cent  Af.)  * 

Yapura.  yft-pu-r&'  (S.  Am.)  r. 

Yaqoi,  ylk-k^  (Mex. ;  Hayti) 

YaracuL  y&r&-kw6' (Venez.) 

Yarkand,  yftrOcand  (As^  r. 

Yarmouth,  yftr'muth  (SW.) 

Yaroslaf ,  yft-rd-slUT  (Rus.) 

Yarra  Yarra,  yilr'rt  yir'm  (Anstnd.)  r. 

Yarriba,  yto're-btt  (W.  Af.) 

Yarrow,  yftr'rd  (Scot.) 

Yavapai,  yay'a-pl  (U.  S.) 

Yavari.  ytt-vlUrd'  (8.  Am.)  r. 

Yazoo,  ya-ztt'  (U.  8.) 

Ybicui,  ft-b€-kwfl'  (Urug.) 

Y?a,  fi'sa  (Peru) 

Yeadon.  yfi'don  (Eng.) 

Yeddo  or  Yedo,  yed'6  f  Jap.) 

Yellala.  yel-Iftla  (Af.)/aa« 

Yemen,  yem'en  (Ar.) 

Yeni  Bazar,  ya'nd  hh-zJkif  (Bosnia) 

Yenidge,  ya'oe-Je  (TurJ 

Yenikal^.  yi-ne-ku'la  (Rus.)«l  and/t 

Yenisei,  ye-n^sa'e  (Sib.)  r. 

Yeniseisk,  y&-n6-aa^$8k  (Sib.) 

Yeou.  yi-tt'^(Cent  Al)r. 

Yeovil,  y^vil  (Eng.) 

Yferes,yir(Fr.)r. 

Yesso,  yes'sO  (Jap.) 

Yestor  Beacon,  yesi'tor  Wktm  (Eng.) 

nU. 
Yetholm,  yef  um  (Scot) 
Yezd,  yeza  (Per.) 
Yezdikhast.  vez-d<>kiisr  (Per.) 
Ylopango.  d-ld-pHn'gd  (Cent  Am.)  I 
Yokohama,  yd-kd-htt'mli  (Jap.) 
Yola,  yoTft  (Cent  Af  J 
Yonkers,  yong^c^rz  (v.  S.) 
Yoomadung.  yO'mil-duDg  (Ind.)ffU«. 
Yori.  y6'r6  (Rus.)  r. 
Yoseroite.  y6-sem'i-te  (U.  S.) 
Youghall,  yftTiftl  or  yftl  (Ir.) 
Youghiogheny,  y6-hdga'ni (U.  S.) r. 
Ypane,  d-p&'ne  (8.  Am.)  r. 
Yprea  (French)  or  Ypem  (Flemish), 

6'p«*,  i'pem  (Bel.) 
Ypsilanti.  ip-si-lan'ti  (U.  S.) 
Yrieix.  St.  sah-t6r6-&' (Fr.) 
Yser,  6-8&r'(Fr.)r. 
Yssel.  Wae\  (Neth.)  r. 
Ysselmond.  Wsel-mond  (Neth.) 
Yssengeaox,  es-soh-gd'  (Fr.) 
Ystad.  d'Bt&d  (Swe.) 
Ystwith.  ist'with  (Wales)  r. 
Ythan.  ith'an  (Scot)  r. 
Yucatan,  y6-klUtan'  (Mex.) 
Yukari  Sobla.  yd-kli'r6  sd'blii  (Rua) 
Yukon,  ynlion  (N.  Am.)  r. 
YUnnan,  yOn-niin'  (China) 
Yunquera,  yOn-ke'ri  (Sp.) 
Yuritala.  y5-rft-tAa&(Rua) 
Yuthla,  yb-thyll' (Burm.) 
Yuzgat,  yOz'gat  frur.) 
Yverdon,  6-var-ddh'  (Swits.) 
Yvetot  Sv-ty  (Fr.) 
Yvome,  6-vom'  (Switx.) 


Z. 


Zaandaro,  zlln'dam  (Neth.) 
Zaandijk.  zttn'dik  (NeUO 
Zabacano.  za-btt-ktt'nd  (W.  Af.) 
Zabara.  zi-bn'ra  (Ar.)  mt 
Zabem,  tstt'bem  (Oer.) 
Zacapa.  stt-ktt'pA  (Cent.  Am.) 
Zacatapeques,   s&-k&-tli-pe-kes'  (Cent 

Am.) 
Zacatecas.  stt-kttte-ktts' (Mex.) 
Zacatula.  sli-ka-tdia  (Mex.) 
Zacualpan.  sa-kw&l-p&n'  (MexO 
Zafaran-Boli,  zWttkTBD-b&li (Tor.) 
ZafTarano,  ts&ffara'nd  (It)  c 
Zagarolo.  dztt-gt-rdad  (It) 


Zagazig.  sl-ga^te' (Eg.) 
Zagora.  zft'gd-ra  (Tur.) 
Ziihringen.  ts&'ring-en  ((}er.) 
Zalamea,  thii-ltt-mell  (Sp.) 
Zalankoi.  ztt-llUi'k^e  (Rua) 
Zalathna,  zo-lof  no  (TransyL) 
Zaleszcyki.  sI-l&sh-chdlLd  (Aust  OaL) 
Zambezi  or  Zaitfbesi.  zam-bd'xi  (Af.> 

r. 
Zamora,  thA-md'rtk  (Sp.);  tik-m^'n. 

(Mex.) 
Zancara.  thAn-kA'r&  (Bp. )  r. 
Zanguebar.  sin-g&-blii^(Af.) 
Zanakar.  z&ns-kftr'  (As.) 
Zante.  tiai'tk  (Or.)  isL 
ZanzilMU*,  zan-ze-bftr  (Af.) 
Zapatosa.  sA-ptt-td'sA  (CoL)iL 
Zara,  taik'rti;  ItaL  pron.  dzi'm  (Dalmat) 
Zarafshan,  za-rftfshin''  (Sib  ) 
Zarskoe-Selo.  tsttr'skd-A-si-Id"  (Rus.) 
Zaruma.  s^rO'roii  (S.  Am.) 
Zbarasz,  zbi'rish  (Aust  GaL) 
Zea,  zd'a  (Or.)  id. 
Zebayer.  zA-bft'y&r  (Red  Sea)  iWf. 
Zebid.  z&b«d' (Ar.) 
Zeeland.  ziOiint  (Neth.) 
Zehdenick.  ts&'dtf-a^k  (Pma) 
Zehree,  ze^h-rfi'  (Belooch.) 
Zeiist.  z&Ost  (Neth.) 
Zeila.z&aa  (Ai.) 
Zeitun.  zi^ibn  (OrJ  g. 
Zelaya.se.lil'yt(Mex.) 
ZeUerfeld,  tsiHerfelt (Oer.) 
ZeUine.  tsU-Id'nigtir. 
Zempelburg,  tsim^pel-b<irg  (Pma> 
Zemplin,  zem-pl£n'(Hung.) 
Zenjan,  zan-Jlkn'  (Per.) 
Zerafshan.  se-riTshan"  (Sib.)  r. 
Zerbst,  ts&rbst  ((3er.) 
Zemagora.    See  Zmagora. 
Zeveuaar,  z&'vtf-niir  (Neth.) 
Zevenhuizen,  zA-vcn-hoix'sn  (Neth.> 
Zeyla,  zkU  (Af.) 
Zezere,  za-z&'ri  (Port)  r. 
Zibello.  ts6.bjUad(It) 
Ziegenhain,  tsd'gtfn-hin  (Ger.) 
ZiUerthal.  tsei'ler-tiU  (Tyrol) 
Zimmerwald,  ts6m'mer-vUt  (Switz. > 
Zips,  zfips  (Hung.) 
Zircz.  zfirU  (Hung.) 
Zirknitz,  tsdrk'nSte  (Aust) 
Zizers,  tsfi'tserz  (Switz.) 
Zlatousk,  zlat6ek'  (Rus.) 
Zloczow.  zld'chov  (Aust  Oai) 
Znaim,  tsnim  (Aust) 
Zoest  zOst  (Neth.) 
Zoflngen,  tsd'flng-en  (Switz.) 
Zondereinde,    sdn'der-in-de    (S.   Af.> 

mts. 
Zonnebeke.  zdn-nA-b&'ki  (Bel.) 
Zonzonate,  sdn-sd-nifte  (Cent  Am.) 
Zorita,  thd-re'tA  (Sp.) 
Zouga.  zb'ga  (S.  Af.)r. 
Zmagora,  chcr-nag'd-ra  (Eur.) 
Zsambek,  zham'bek  (Hung.) 
Zubia.  La.  11  th</b6^  (Sp. ) 
Zug,  tste  (Switz.) 
Zuider&e.  zoi'der-zi  (Neth.) 
Znidlaren.  zoidla-ren  (Neth.) 
Zular.  thO^hftr'  (Sp.) 
Zulia.  Ml^Jk  (Venez.) 
ZUllichau,  totkm-ehoa  (Proa.) 
Ztilpich,  to(ll'p&&h  (Pras.) 
Znluland,  ztt'm-land  (8.  Af.) 
Zundert,  Oroot.  gr6t  zun'dert  (Neth.) 
Zurgena,  thbr-^he'nii  (Sp.) 
Ziirich.  tsd'rt6h  (Switz.) 
Zuruma,  zn-rO'mk  (Braz.)  r. 
Zutphen.  zuffen  (Neth.) 
ZuyderZee.  zoi'der-zi (Neth.) 
Zvomik.  svdr'nek  (Tur.) 
Zwarte-Berg,  zvir'ta-berg  (S.  Af  )  wt. 
Zwartesluis,  zvtir'te-slois  (Neth.) 
ZweibrUcken,  Uvia)rQk-«n  (Oer.) 
Zweisimmen,  tsvi'sAn-men  (Switx. ) 
Zwellendam,  zvellen-dam  (S.  At) 
Zwickau,  tsvfiklcou  (Oer.) 
Zwijndrecht.  zvin'dre6ht(Neth.) 
Zwittau,  tsvet'tou  (Aust) 
ZwitUwa.  zvet-U'v)i  (Aust) 
Zwolle.  zvone(Neth.) 
Zwvndrecht  zvln'dre^ht  (Bel) 
Zydaczow,  z^^ach'ov  (Aust.) 
Zyghur,  zl-gnr'  (Ind.) 
Zyria,  z^ri-a  (Or.)  mt 
Zytomir,  zh«t-o-m6r'  (Rna) 


Fite,  fkr.  fat.  fftU;       m4,  met.  hdr,  goldra;       pine,  pin; 
i,joh;      y»  yes;       th.  tAen;  th,  tain;       zh.  azure. 


ndte.  not.  mOve;       tub,  boll; 
French,  vtto,  bUt;       bli^.  ne1if; 


oil,  pound;      co.  eaain;       jl  j 
h.  on.  (}ennan,  £h.  nadbt 


ch.  cAain;       g,  go; 


FOEEIGN    WOBDS 

WHICH    FREQUENTLY    FORM    PARTS   OF   GEOGRAPHICAL    NAMES, 

WITH    EXAMPLES   OF   THEIR   USE 


A  (Sw.).  river,  as  in  Tomel 

Aa  (Dan.  and  D.X  rirer,  as  Oroota  Aa,  great 

river  (Holland^ 
Ab  or  Anb  (Per.),  water;  as  Doab,  two  riven; 

Pnnjaob,  five  rivers. 
Abad  (Per.,  Hind.,  Ac.),  house,  town;  as  Ak- 

baraoad,  town  of  Alcoar;  Hyderabad,  town 

of  Hyder. 
Abbas  (Per.X  fkther;  Abbasabad,  paternal 

town  or  aoode. 
Aber  (Celt),  month  of  a  river;  Aberdeen, 

town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee ;  Aberavon, 

mouth  of  the  Avon. 
Adel  {Q.\  noble;  Adelsberg.  noble's  moun- 
tain; Adelsheim,  noble's  home. 
Agoa  (Pg.X  Agua  (8p.),  water;  Agoa  Fria, 

cold  water;  Aguas  Calientes,  warm  waters. 
Mn  (Ar.X  a  spring;  Ain  Moosa^  spring  of 

Hoses. 
Ale  (TurlLX  white;  Ak-Serai,  white  palace; 

Ak-su,  white  river. 
Al,  EI  (Ar.).  the  or  a;  Alcantara,  the  bridge; 

Alcazar,  the  palace. 
Allah  (Ar.X  Ood;  Allahabad,  town  of  Ood. 
Alp,  Aib  (CeltX  ui  elevated  place;  Alpnach, 

high  waters. 
Al86  (Hung. ),  lower,  opposite  of  FelsO,  upper; 

Also  Lendva. 
Alt  (O.X  old;  Altdorf  (or  AltorfX  old  vU- 

lage;  Altenkirohen,  old  churches. 
Alta.  Alto  (Sp.,  It,  Pg.X  high;  Tierra  Alta, 

high  land  (sp.i 
Ard  (Celt.),  hlgn,  height:  Ardglass,  green 

height;  Ardnamurchan,  height  of  the  great 

headland. 
Arl,  Adler  (O.X  eagle;  Arlberg,  Adlerberg, 

eagle's  mountain. 
Arroyo  (Sp.X  rivulet;  Arroyo  de  Puerco,  riv- 
ulet of  the  hog. 
Au.  Aue  (O.X  meadow;  Reichenau.   rich 

meadow;  Qoldene  Aue,  golden  meadow. 
Aven,  Avon  (CeltX  flowing  water;  Avonmore, 

great  water;  Strathaven,  valley  of  the 

river. 

Bab  (Ar..  (Hul-X  gate,  court;  Bab-el-Bfandeb, 

gate  of  tears. 
Baba  (Turk.  X  father;  Babadagh,  father  moun- 
tain. 
Bach  (O.X  brook,  rivulet;  Erlenbach,  alder 

brook ;  Fischbach,  fish  brook ;  Schwanen- 

bach,  black  or  dark  brook. 
Bad  (O.X  bath;  Baden,  the  baths;  Carlsbad, 

Charles's  bath. 
Bahia  (Sp.,  Pg.X  hay;  Bahia  de  Todos  or 

Santos,  bay  of  aU  saints. 
Bahr  (Ar.),  sea,  river;  Bahr  Lut  aea  of  Lot, 

the  Dead  Sea:  Bahr-el-Abiad,  the  white 

river  (White  NUeX 
Bal  or  BaDy  (Celt!  town;  Ballinderry,  town 

of  the  oak  wooa ;  Ballyclare,  town  on  the 

plain;  Ballachulish.  town  on  the  strait 
Banva  (Hung.),  a  mine;  Banya-Nagy,  great 

mine;  Banya-FelsO.  upper  mine. 
Bar  (Hind.),  country;  Malabar,  mountainous 

country. 
Bazar,  Basar  (Turk.X  market  town;  Kovi- 

Bazar  or  Yeni-Bazar,  new  market  town. 
Beau,  Bel(Fr.X  beautiful;  Beaulieu,  beauti- 
ful place;  Belmont  beautiful  mountain. 
Bela.  Bielo  (Rus-X  white;  Belgrade,  white 

town;  Bielaya,  white  stream. 
Beled.  BilAd  (Ar.X  country,  town;  Blledul- 

gerid,  country  of  dates. 
BeUo.  BeUa  at,  Sp.,  and  PgX  beautiful; 

Portobello,  Deautif  ul  port 
Ben  (CeltX  1^:  Ben  More,  the  great  hill; 

Ben  Cruachan,  the  cone-shaped  mountain; 

Ben  Macdhui,  mountain  of  the  black  sow. 
Bender  (Turk.,  Per.X  port;    Bender-Abbaz 

(PersiaX 
Berg(0.).  hill,  mountain;  Carlsberg.  Charles's 

hill ;  KOnigsberg,  king's  hill ;  Schwarzen- 

berg.  black  hill. 
Beth  (Heb.X  house;  Bethel,  house  of  Ood; 

Betbhoron.  house  of  the  hollows ;  Bethle- 
hem, house  of  bread. 
Bhiim.  Bhoom  (Hind.X  land,  country;  Bir- 

bhtim,  land  of  heroes. 
Bir  (Ar.).  well;  Bir-es-Seba,  well  of  seven 

(=Beeraheba). 


Bischof  (O.X  bishop;  Bischofsheim,  bishop's 

home;  Bischofiell,  bishop's  cell. 
Blanc,  Blanche  (Fr.X  white;  Mont  Blanc; 

Dent  Blanche,  white  tooth  (mountain  peakX 
Blanco  (Sp.X  white;  Cabo  Blanco,  white 

cape. 
Bocca  (ItX  Boca  (Sp.,  Pg.X  mouth;  Boca 

Chica,  little  mouth. 
Borg (Sw.,  Dan.X  castle;  Aalborg,  eel  town; 

Frederiksborg. 
Bosch  (D.X  wood;  Hertogenbosch,  duke's 

wood  (BoiS'le-ducX 
Bouroun  or  Boumu  (Turk.X  cape;  Narat- 

Bourun,  cape  of  firs. 
Bruck,  Briick  (O.),  bridge;  Innsbriick,  the 

bridge  over  the  Inn;  Zweibriicken,  the  two 

bridges. 
Brugg  (SwissX  bridge;  Olattbrugg. 
Brunn,  Brunnen  (O.X  well;  SchOnbnmn, 

beautiful  well 
Bueno,  Buena  (Sp.X  good;  Buenos  Ayres,  fine 

airs;  Buena  Vista,  fine  view;  Buenaventura, 

good  luck. 
Burg  (O.X  castle,  fortified  place;  Bothenbnrg, 

red  castie;  Augsburg,  casUe  of  Augustus. 
By  (Dan.X  town;  Sundby,  town  on  the  sound; 

Ashby,  ash  town;  Kirkby,  church  town. 

Caer,  Car  (CeltX  fortified  place,  fortified 

town;  Caer-Caradoc.  fort  of  Caradoc  or 

Caractacus;  Carnarvon,  fort  in  Arvon. 
Casa  (Sp.X  house ;  Casas-Orandes»  tiie  great 

houses. 
Cerro  (8p.X  mountain -peak,  rugged  hill; 

Cerro  de  Fasco. 
Chang  and  Chung  (ChineseX  middle;  Chang- 

choo-foo;  Chang-chuen. 
Chow  (ChineseX  island,  second-class  city; 

Hang-chow. 
Cidade  (Pg.X  city;  Cidade  do  Recife,  city  of 

the  reel 
Cima  (It),  mountain-peak ;  Cima  Nove,  new 

peak. 
Citta  (itX  city,  town;  Citta^-Castello,  town 

of  the  castie. 
Ciudad  ^pX  city;  Ciudad  Real,  royal  dty; 

Ciudad-Rodrigo,  citv  of  Roderick. 
Civita  (ItX  town;  Civita  Vecchia,  old  town. 
Col  (Fr.),  pas^  elevated  pass;  Col  de  O^ant, 

giant's  pass. 
Croce  (ItX  cross;  Santa  Croce,  the  holy  crosa 
Croix  (Fr.X  cross;  Sainte  Croix,   the  holy 

cross. 
Cruz  (SpO,  cross ;  Vera  Cruz,  the  true  cross ; 

Santa  Cruz,  the  holy  cross. 
Cumbre  (Sp.),  mountain  peak ;  Cumbres  Al- 

tas,  the  nigti  pealu. 
Czema,  Csemy,  Chemi  (Slav.X  black;  Czema- 

gora,  the  black  mountain  (= Montenegro); 

Czernamore,  the  Black  Sea. 

Dagh,  Tagh  (Per. .  Turk.),  mountain  or  moun- 
tain-range; Babadagh,  father  mountain. 

Dal  (Dan.,  Sw.X  valley,  dale ;  Dal  Bit  valley 
river. 

Dam  (D.X  dam;  Amsterdam,  the  dam  of  tiw 
Amstel;  Rotterdam,  dam  of  the  Rotte. 

Daria,  Darya  (Per.X  >ca.  river ;  Amu  Darya, 
Sir  Darya. 

Diva,  Din  (Hind),  island;  the  Maldives,  Lac- 
cadives. 

Dun  (Celt),  fort;  Dundee,  the  fort  on  theTay. 

Eisen  (OX  iron;  Eisenberg,  iron  mountain; 

Eisenstadt,  iron  town. 
£1,  Al  (Ar.X  the  or  a:  El  Kantara.the  bridge. 

See  Al.    (El  is  also  Spanish  for  the.) 
Elf  (SwX  river;  OdU-Elf ;  Dal-Elf,  river  of 

the  dale. 
Eski  rrurk.X  old:  Eski  Hissar,  old  castle; 

Eaki-Stambul,  old  Constantinople. 

Feld  (OX  field:  Feldkirch,  field  church; 

Hirschfeld,  field  of  the  stag. 
Fels.  Felsen  (O.),  rock ;  Drachenfels,  dragon 

rock. 
Felsd  (Hung.X  upper;  opposite  of  Alsd,  lower; 

Felsb  Lendva. 
FJeld  or  Field  (Dan.X  Fjail  (Sw.X  mountain, 

mountains,  as  the  Drovrefjeld^  the  fllle- 

fjeld. 


Foo  (ChineseX  first-class  city;  Tse-nan-foo. 
Frey.  Frei  (O.X  free;  Freiburg,  free  castle  or 

town. 
Fried,  Frieden  (O.X  peace ;  Friedland,  land 

of  peace. 
Fiirst  (O.X  prince;  Ffirstenwalde,  prince's 

wood. 

Oamla  (Sw.X  old;  Oamla  Karleby,  old  Charlet- 

town. 
Oarh,  Ourh,  Ohur  (Hind.X  castie;  Futteh- 

gurh,  fort  of  victory. 
Oawa  (JapaneseX  river;  Sakada-gawa;  Sin- 

ano-gawa. 
Oebirge  (O.X  mountains;    Riesengebirge, 

giant  mountains. 
Ohaut  Ohit  (Hind.),  a  mountain  pass,  also  a 

landing-place  or  flight  of  steps  on  the  side 

of  a  river. 
Oiri  (HindX  mountains;  Nilgiri  (NeilgherryX 

blue  mountains. 
Ck)ra  (Slav.X  mountain;  Czemagora,  black 

mountain  (=MontenegroX 
Oorod,  Orad  (Slav.X  town;  Novgorod,  new 

town. 
Oraf.  Orafen(0.),  count;  Orafenberg,  count's 

hilL 
Orande  (Sp.,  It,  Pg.Xgreat;  Rio  Orande,  great 

river. 
Oroote  (D.X  great;  Oroota  Aa.  great  river. - 
Oross(O.X  great;  Cross -Ologau;  Cross -Bi- 

beran. 
Ounong  (MalayX  mountain;  Ounong  Tebur; 

Ounong  Apt 

Hafen  (O.X  Havn  (Dan.),  port;  Bremerhafen, 

Eort  of  Bremen;  KJObenhavn,  merchant's 
aven  (Copenhagen). 
Hal  (Chi.X  sea;  Whang-hai,  Hoang-hai.  yel- 
low sea. 
Ham.  Hamn(Sw.X  port;  Carlshamn,  Charles's 

haven. 
Hans  (O.X  house;  Keuhaus,  new  house;  Ober- 

hausen.  upper  housea 
Havn  (Dan.X  port.    See  Hafen.  Ham. 
Hegy  (Hung.X  mountain;  Hegy-allya. 
Heflige.  Heiligen  (O.X  holy,  saint;  HeiUgen- 

stadt,  holy  towa 
Helm  (O-X  home  (sE.  -ham);  Bischof sheim, 

bishop's  home. 
Hinter  (OX  hinder,  lying  behind;  Hinter 

Rhein,  the  name  of  a  head -water  of  the 

Rhine. 
Hissar(Turk.X  castie;  Ak-Hissar,white  castle; 

Kara-Hissar,  black  castle. 
Ho  (Chinese),  river,  canal;  Hoang-ho,  yel- 
low river:  Pei-ho.  white  river. 
Hoang  (ChineseX  yellow;  Hoang-ho,  yellow 

river;  Hoang-choo,  yellow  town. 
Hoch  (O.),  high:  Hochkirch,  high  church; 

Hochberg,  hl(ih  mountain. 
Hof  (O.X  court,  farm,  estate:  Hof-wyl. 
Hohe  {QX  height:  Hohenzollem,  the  height 

of  the  Zoller  family. 
Holm  (Sw.,  Dan.X  smAll  island;  Bomholm, 

island  of  Burgundlans. 
Hondo,  Honda  (Sp.X  deep;  Rio  Hondo,  deep 

river. 

tie,  Isle  (Fr.X  island:  Belleisle.  beautiful 

island:  Lisle  (I'isleX  the  island. 
Inver  ((>ltX  mouth  of  a  river;  Inverness, 

mouth  of  the  Ness. 
Irmak  (Turk.X  river;  KiziMrmak.  red  river 

(the  ancient  Halys). 
IsoU  (ItX  Isla  (Sp.X  Hha  (Pg.X  island;  Isola 

Bella,  beautiful  island;  Ilha  Orande,  great 

island. 

Jebel,  DJebel  (Ar.).  mountain;  Jebel  Moosa, 
mount  of  Moses,  the  modem  Arabic  name 
of  Mt  Sinai:  Oibraltar,  corrupted  from 
Jebel  al  Tarik.  moimt  of  Tarik. 

Jeni  (Turk.X  new.    See  YenL 

Jezireh  (Ar.X  island ;  Al  Jezfreh,  the  name 
of  tile  region  between  tiie  Euphrates  and 
Tigris. 

Kafir  (Ar.X  infidel;  Kaflristan,  land  of  in- 
fidels. 
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Kaiser  (G  X  emperor ;  Kaiserstohl,  emper- 
or's chair  or  U£rone;  Kaiaerstadt»emperor'& 
town. 

Kale  (Turk.),  castle:  Yenl-kale,  new  castle ; 
Kale  Dagn.  castle  hill. 
^  Kand,  Khand,  Kund  (Hind.),  land,  country; 
Khokand.land  of  mountains;  Bundelkhand. 

SLara  (Turk.),  black;  Kara-Sa,  black  river; 
Kara-Hissar,  black  fortress. 

Kiang  (Chinese),  river ;  Yang-tse-ldang,  son 
of  the  sea  river;  Ta-kiang.  great  liver;  Pe- 
kiang,  north  river. 

Kil  (Celt),  cell,  church;  Kilpatrick,  church 
or  cell  of  St  Patrick;  Kilkenny,  church  of 
St  Kenny;  Kildare.  church  of  the  oaks. 

Kill  (Celt),  head,  upper  part;  Kinloch,  head 
of  the  loch. 

King  (Chinese),  town;  Pe-king,  northern  city; 
Nan-king,  southern  city. 

Kio.  Kei  (Japanese),  town;  Tokio,  same  at 
Yedo. 

Kirche  (O.X  church;  Kirohdorf,  church  vil- 
lage; Kirchberg.  church  mountain;  Ftinf- 
kirchen,  Ave  churches. 

Kis(Hung.).  little:  Kis-barath;  Kis-ber. 

Kizil.  Kysyl  (Turk.),  red;  KiziMrmak.  red 
river;  Kizil  Kum,  red  sand  (desert  south- 
east of  the  Aral  Sea). 

Klein  (O.).  little;  Klein-Glogau,  as  distin- 
guished from  Gross-Qlogau. 

Kuh.  Kuh  (Per.),  mountain;  Hindu-koh,  In- 
dian mountain. 

Kol.  Kul  (Tart),  lake;  Kara  Kul,  black  lake; 
Issikol  or  Issikul 

Kbnig  (G.X  king;  K5nigsberg.  king's  moun- 
tain. 

Kopf  (O.).  head;  Schneekopf.  snow-head, 
snow-capped  mountain. 

Koping  (Dan.,  Sw.).  maiicet-town;  Xykdping, 
new  market- town. 

Krasnoe  (Rus.),  pretty;  Krasnoe-selo,  pretty 
village. 

Krasnoi  (Rus.),  red;  Krasnoiarsk,  town  of 
the  red  cliff. 

Kreis (Q),  circle,  district  forming  an  admi- 
nistrative division. 

Lago  (It,  Sp..  Pg.),  lake;  Lago  Maggiore,  the 

greater  lake. 
Laguaa(It,  8p.),  marsh,  lagoon. 
Langen.  Lange  (G.).  lung;  Langenberg,  long 

mountain. 
Lauter  (G),  clear;    Lauterbrunnen,   clear 

fountains. 
Levante(It.).  east,  eastern  region;  hence  the 

Levant. 
Licht  (G.),  light;  Lichtenstein,  clear  stone  or 

rock. 
Lieu  (Fr.),  place;  Beaulieu,  fine  place. 

Maha  (Hind.),  great;  Mahanadl,  Mahanaddy, 

great  river. 
Mark  (G.).  boundary,  march;  Markdorf,  boun- 
dary village. 
Mark  (Scand.).  territory;  Lappmaiic,  terri- 
tory of  the  Lapps. 
Markt  (G.).  market;  Neumarkt,  new  market; 

Markt  Oberhausen. 
Mavros.  Mavron.  Mavro(Gr  ).  black;  Blavron 

Oros,    black    mountain;    Mavropotamos, 

black  river. 
Meer  (G.X  ma;  Sch wanes  Meer,  the  Black 

Sea. 
Meer  (D.\  lake;  Borkumer  Meer,  lake  of 

Borkum;  Sneeker  Meer,  lake  of  Sneek. 
Mer  (Fr.).  sea;  Mer  Morte.  the  Dead  Sea. 
Mezb,  Me8d(Hung.X  field;  Mez6-Cereny.  Ac. 
Mittel  (G.X  middle;    Mittelwalde,  middle 

wood.  ^. 
Mond,  Monde  (D.X  mouth;  Dendermonde, 

town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dender. 
More  (Celt.x  great;  Glen  More,  the  great  glen; 

Ben  More,  the  great  mountain. 
MUhl  (G.X   mill;    AitmUhl,   the  old  mill; 

Miihlhauseu,  mill-houses. 
Mund  (G.X  mouth;  Wamemiinde,  town  at 

the  mouth  of  the  Wamow. 
Miinster(G.X  monastery,  minster;  Miinster- 

berg,  minster  mountain. 

Kagor.  Nagar.  Xuggnr(Hind.X  town;  Ahmed- 

nagar.  town  of  Abmed. 
Nagy(HungX  great;  >i'agy-Varad,  same  as 

Grosswariiein. 
Nahr  (Ar.X  river;  Nahr  el  Asy,  the  Orontes 

(in  .Syria). 
Nan  (Chinese),  southern;  Nan-king,  southern 

city  (opp,>8ite  of  Pe-king). 
Negro  (It.  Sp..  P;r.).  black;  Rio  Negro,  black 

river;  Negro-Cerro.  blacic  mountain. 
Neu  (G.X  new;  Neuhaus.  new  house;  Neu- 

brunn.  new  fniintain. 
Nevado  or  Xeva«l.i  (Sp.).  snowy;  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, snowy  chain  of  mountains. 


Nieder  (G.X  lower;  Niederbronn,  lower  well; 

Niederlande.  the  Netherlands. 
Nieuw,  Nieu  (D.).  new;  Nieuwpoort,  Nien- 

port,  new  port. 
Nljuei.  Nixhnei  (Rus.X  lower;  Nijnei-Nov- 

gorod. 
Nor  (Mong.X  lake;  Koko  Nor;  Lob  Nor. 
Nov,  No  vol,  Novaia  (Rus.X  new;  Novgorod, 

new  town;  Novoi-Cnerkask;  Novaia  Semlia 

(Nova  Zemblal 
Nuevo.  Nueva  (Sp.X  new;  Villa  Nueva,  new 

town. 
Nuovo,  Nuova  (It.X  new. 
Ny  (Sw.X  new;  Nyborg,  new  town;  NykOp- 

ing,  new  market. 

<5(Han9.X  old;  6-Becse. 

0,  Oe,  de  (Dan.,  Sw.X  island;  8and5,  sand 

island;  Samsd,  Lessb. 
Ober  (G.X  upper ;  Oberkirch,  upper  church ; 

Ober  Glogau. 
Ola,  Cola  (MongolianX  mountain;  Bogdo- 

Cola,  holy  mountain. 
Oost  (p.),  east;  Oostburg,  east  town;  Oost- 

winkel,  east  angle  or  bend. 
Ost,  Oster,  (Ester  (G.X  east;  Oesterreich, 

eastern  empire.  Austria. 
Ostrog  (Rus.X  fortTMs,  as  the  town  Ostrog  in 

Volhynia. 
Oud,  Dude  (D.X  old;  Oudenbosch.  old  wood; 

Oudewater.  old  water. 
Ozero  (RUS.X  lake;  Bielozersk,  town  on  Lake 

Bielo. 

Patam  (Hind.),  town;  Seringapatam.town  of 

Sriringa  or  Vishnu. 
Pe  (ChineseX  north,  northern;  Peking,  the 

northern  city. 
Pel  (ChineseX  white;  Pei-ho,  the  white  river. 
Pico  (Sp.,  Pg.),mountain-petdc;  Pico  de  Tene- 

rife.  Peak  of  Teneriffe. 
Pix  (RumonshX  mountain-peak ;  »  It  pino, 

Sp.  pico. 
Pol.  Poll,  Polls.  Pie (Gr.,  Rus., TurkX  town; 

Sevastopol,  city  of  Augustus ;  Tripoli,  the 

three  cities;  Nicopolis,  city  of  victory; 

Constantinople,  city  of  Constantine.  * 
Pont  (Fr.X  Ponte  (It  and  Pg.X  Puente  (Sp.X 

bridge;  Pont-du-ChAteau,  bridge  of  the 

castle;  Ponte-Sau-Pietro.St  PetePs  bridge. 
Poor.  Pore.  Pur  (Hind.),  town;  Cawnpoor, 

city  of  the  khan  or  chieftain;  Jeypoor,  Jy- 

poor,  city  of  victory. 
Porto  (It.  Pg.X  harbour;  Portobello, beauti- 
ful harbour. 
Potamos,  Potamo  (Gr.X  river;  Mavropotamo, 

black  river. 
Puebla  (Sp.X  village,  town;  Pnebla  Nueva, 

new  village  or  town. 
Puerto  (Sp.),  harbour;  Puerto  Rico,  rich  port, 

Porto  Rico. 
Pulo  (Malay),  island;  Pulo  Penang.  Areca 

Island,  Penang  or  Prince  of  Waler  Island. 

Quebrada  (Sp.X  ravine,  gorge. 

Ras  (Ar.X  ^P**  promontory;  Ras-el-had. 

cape  of  danger;  Ras-el-Abiad.  white  cape. 
Reich  (0.).  kingdom,  monarchy,  dominion ; 

Oesterreich,  Austria. 
Rio  (Sp..  Pg.X  river;  Rio  Grande,  great  river; 

Rio  Negro,  black  river;  Entre  Rios,  pro- 
vince lying  between  the  rivers. 
Roth  (G.X  red;  Rothwasser.  red  water;  Roth- 

enburg.   red    castle;  Rothenthurm.  red 

tower. 
Rud.  Rood  (Per.X  river;  Heri-rud.  Kaah-rud^ 

Keshef-md. 

Saki,  Mlsaki  (JapaneseX  cape;  Idsumo-saki ; 
Kona-saki. 

Salinas  (Sp.X  salt  lakes  or  pools. 

Sail  (G.).  salt;  Salzburg,  salt  castle,  castle  on 
the  Salza  or  salt  stream. 

San.  Santo,  or  Santa  (Sp..  Pg.  ItX  saint; 
San -Juan.  San -Miguel,  Santo- Domingo. 
Santa-Rosa. 

Schnee  (G.X  snow;  Schneekopf,  snow-head, 
snow-capped  mountain. 

Schwarz  (G.X  black;  (k-hwarzwald.  the  Black 
Forest 

See  (G.X  lake;  Bodensee,  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance; Thunersee.  the  Lake  of  Thun. 

Serai.  Sarai  (Turk.X  palace;  Ak-Serai.  white 
palace;  Baktchi-serai,  palace  of  the  gar- 
dens. 

Serra  (Pg.X  Sierra  (Sp.).  mountain  range; 
Sierra  Nevada,  snowy  range;  Sierra  Mo- 
rena.  black  range. 

Shan  (ChineseX  muuntain;Thian-Shan,  moun- 
tains of  heaven. 

Shehr (Turk.,  Per.X  ^1^)%  house;  EskiShehr, 
old  city. 

Si  (ChineseX  west;  Si-Hai.  western  sea. 


Sima  (Japanese),  island ;  Tsu-Sima, 

Sima,  ^c 
Sk  (Rus-X  town;  Irkutsk,  town  on  the  Iifcuft; 

Tobolsk,  town  on  the  ToboL 
SU.  Skoi.  Skoe.  Skaia  (Rus.X  cape;  Chnkoi- 

skoi,  Kromakaia. 
Snee  (Dan.,  Sw.X  snow;  SneehBttoi,  Sue* 

htt^ta,  snow-hat,  mow-capped  moootaln. 
Sneeuw  (D.X  snow;  8neeuwbei|^,  anowj 

mountains. 
Sbder  (Sw.X  south;  Sttderfaamn.  south  havco. 
Stadt  (G.X  Stad  (Dan.,  8w.,  and  D.X  town. 

Friedrichstadt,  Frederikstad,  Fivderick'a 

town. 
Stan  (Per.X  country;  Afghanistan,  land  of 

the  Afghans;  Hindustan,  land  of  the  Hin- 
dus. 
Stanitia  (B^is.X  villagt,  place  of.  encainp- 

ment. 
Stein   fO. X  stone,  rock;   Sirenbrdtstein, 

broad  stone  of  honour;  Lahnsteln,  stoa* 

of  the  Lahn.  , 

Stor  (Sw.X  great;  Stor  A,  the  great  Hirer; 

Stor  Skar,  great  island. 
8u  or  8oo  (Turk.X  lake,  river;  Ak-en,  white 

river;  Kara-su,  black  water. 
Sul  (Pg.X  south;  Rio  Grande  do  8al,  grand 

river  of  the  south. 
Szent  (Hung.X  saint;  Szent-Benedek,  Saint 

Benedict 
Sziget  (Hung.X  ishmd,  island  town,  town  al 

me  confluence  of  rivers. 

Ta,  Tai  (ChineseX  great;  Ta-Klang.  greatrf 
a  name  of  the  Vang-tse;  Tai-Hu,  great  1j 


Tag  or  Tagh  (Turk.,  Per.X  mountain ;  A«ri- 

Tsgh,  a  name  of  Mount  Ararat.    Dai^  ia 

another  form  of  this  word. 
Tanjong  (MalayX  cape.  point;  Tanjong  Data. 

and  other  capes  in  Borneo. 
Tan  (Turk.X  mountain;  Koshtan-Tau.  one  of 

the  peaks  of  Caucasus. 
Tell  (Ar.X  hUl;  Tell-el-Kebir,  great  hOl;  TeU- 

es-Safleh;  Tell-Hamar.  Ac. 
Terra  (Pg..  ItX  Tierra  (SpX  earth.  Und; 

Terra  or  Tierra  del  Fuego,  land  of  fire; 

llerra  Caliente,  hot  country. 
Thai  (G.X  valley ;  Rheinthal,  valley  of  the 

Rhine;  Langenthal,  long  valley. 
Thian  (ChineseX  heaven;  Thiau-Slian,  mo«in- 

tains  of  heaven. 


UJ  (Hung.X  new;  UjBecse  or  Turkisch-l 
Unter  (G.X   under,    lower;    Unterwalden. 

under  or  below  the  woods;  Unter  Animer- 

gau. 
Ust  (Ru&X  mouth;  Ust-Ischma,  town  at  tb» 

mouth  of  the  Ischma. 

Val  (It.X  valley;  Val  d'Amo,  valley  of  the 

Amo. 
Valle  (Sp.,  It,  Pg.X  valley;  Valle  Hennoao.. 

beautiKd  valley;  Rio  del  Valle.  river  of 

the  valley. 
Var,  Viros  (Hung.X  fortress,  town;  Temea- 

var,  castle  or  fortress  on  the  river  Temea 
Vecchio.  Vecchia  (ItX  old;  Porto  Vecchio. 

old  port;  Civita  Vecchia,  old  city. 
Veld  (D.X  field;  Roggeveld.  field  or  plain  of 

rye. 
Veliki  (Rns.X  great;  Veliki-LbkL 
Verkhni,  Verchne  (Rus.X  Qpper;  Verkhnl- 

Kamtschatsk. 
VUU  (It.  Sp.,  Pg.X  town;  Villa  Nora.  Vnia 

Nuova.  new  town. 
Ville  (Fr.X  town;  Villeneuve,  new  town,  Ab- 
beville, abbot's  town. 
Vorder(G  X  in  front;  Vorderriiein,  oneof  tb« 

head-waters  of  the  Rhine. 

Wady  (Ar.),  vallev,  a  valley  with  a  river  la 

it,  a  river;  Wady  Moosa,  valley  of  Moeea; 

wad-el-Kebir,  great  river  (hence  Onadal- 

quivirX 
Wald  (G.X  forest;  Schwarzwald,  the  Blaek 

Forest. 
Weiler  (G.X  village;  Badenweller,  village  of 

hatha 
Weiss  (G.X  white;  Weisskirch,  white  church; 

Weissenburg,  white  castle. 
Wiese  (G.X  meadow;  Wiesenthal,  meadow 

"valley. 

Tama  (JapaneseX  mountain;   Fnsi-Tama, 

the  great  mountain. 
Yeni  (Turk. ).  ne w ;  Yeni-Bazar  (  =  No vfbaarX 

new  market 

Zee  (D.X  sea;  Zulder  Zee,  the  south  aea  (as 
distinguished  from  the  North  Sea  or  Ger- 
man Ocean). 

Zuid  (DJ.  sonth:  Zuidland,  south  land. 

Zwart  Zwarte(D.X  black;  Zwart«-berg  the 
black  mountain. 


WOEDS,  PHKASES,  NOTEWOETHY  SAYINGS, 

AND  COLLOQUIAL  EXPRESSIONS, 

FROM  THE  LATIN,  THE  GREEK,  AND  MODERN  EUROPEAN  LANGUAGES,  MET  WITH  IN 

CURRENT  ENGLISH. 


d ba$.  [Ft]  Down,  down  with. 

Ab  extra.  [LJ  From  without. 

Ab  ineuruMiiu.  [L.]  From  the  cradle. 

^6  initio.  [L.]  From  the  beginning. 

d  bon  ehat,  bon  rat  [Ft.]  To  a  good  cat»  a 
good  rat;  well  attacked  and  defended;  tit 
For  tat;  a  Rowland  for  an  Oliver. 

d  ben  mareh^.  [Ft.]  Cheap;  a  ffood  bargain. 

Ab  origine.  [L.]  From  the  origin  or  begin- 
ning. 

Ab  ovo.  [L]  From  the  egg;  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

Ab  ovo  utiTM  ad  mala.  [L.]  From  the  egg  to 
the  apples  (as  in  Roman  banquets);  from 
first  to  last;  from  beginning  to  end. 

d  brat  ouvert*.  [FrJ  With  open  arms. 

Absence  d'esprit.  [It.]  Absence  of  mind. 

Abeens  haru  non  erit.  [L.  ]  The  absent  one 
will  not  be  the  heir;  out  of  sight  out  of 
mind. 

AbtU  inmdia.  [L.]  Let  there  be  no  UlwiU; 
envjr  apart 

Ab  uno  ditee  omnee.  [L.  ]  From  one  specimen 
ludge  of  all  the  rest;  from  a  single  instance 
infer  the  whole. 

Ab  urbe  eondUd.  [L]  From  the  building  of 
the  city;  i,e.  Rome. 

A  eapits  ad  caUem.  [L.]  From  head  to  heeL 

d  ehaque  aaint  ta  ehandelle.  [Fr.]  To  each 
saint  his  candle;  honour  where  honour  is 
due. 

<i  ehevaL  [Fr.]  On  horseback. 

d  eompte.  [Fr.]  On  account;  in  part  pay- 
ment 

d  eouvert  [Fr.]  Under  cover;  protected; 
sheltered. 

A  aruce  ioltu.  [L.]  Salvation  from  the  cross. 

Ad  arbitrium.  [L.]  At  pleasure. 

Ad  caUndat  Qrcecat.  [L.  ]  At  the  Greek  ca- 
lends; i.e.  never,  as  the  OreelLS  had  no 
calends. 

Ad  eaptandum  mUgut.  [L.]  To  attract  or 
please  the  rabble. 

A  Deo  et  rege.  [L  ]  From  Ood  and  the  king. 

Ad  eundem  gradum.  [L.]  To  the  same  rank 
or  degree. 

d  deux  maim.  [Fr.]  For  two  hands;  two- 
handed;  having  a  double  office  or  employ- 
ment 

Ad  extremum.  [L]  To  the  extreme;  at  last 

Adjlnem.  (LI  To  the  end. 

Ad  gtutum.  [L]  To  one's  taste. 

Ad  hominem.  [L.]  To  the  man;  to  an  indi- 
vidual's interests  or  passions;  iMrsonaL 

A  die.  [L.]  From  that  day. 

Adieu,  la  witure;  adieu,  la  boutique.  [Fr.l 
Farewell,  carriage;  farewell,  shop:  it's  all 
over. 

Ad  infinitum,  [L.]  To  infinity. 

Ad  interim.  [L.]  In  the  meanwhile. 

Ad  intemeeionetn.  [L.]  To  extermination. 

d  dieerition.  [Fr.]  At  discretion;  unre- 
stricted. 

Ad  libitum.  [L.]  At  pleasure. 

Ad  modum.  [h.]  After  the  manner  of. 

Ad  nauteam.  [L.]  To  disgust  or  satiety. 

Adpatree.  [L]  Oathered  to  his  fathers;  dead. 

Ad  referendum.  [L.]  For  further  considera- 
tion. 

Ad  rem.  [L]  To  the  purpose;  to  the  i;>oint. 

d  droiU.  [Fr.]  To  the  Hj^ht 

AdMcriptu*  glebw.  [L.]  Attached  to  the  soil 

Adsum.  [L.]  I  am  present;  here! 

Ad  summum.  [L]  To  the  highest  point  or 
amount 

Ad  ungitem.  [L.]  To  the  nail;  to  a  nicety; 
exactly;  perfectly. 

Ad  unum  omi\e».  (L.]  All  to  a  man. 

Ad  utrum^ue  paratus.  [L.]  Prepared  for 
either  case. 

Ad  valorem.  [L.]  According  to  the  value. 

Ad  vitam  aut  culpam.  [L.]  For  life  or  fault; 
i  «.  till  some  misconduct  be  proved. 

Ad  rtrum.  [L  ]  To  tlie  life. 

JKareeeit  medendo.  [L]  It  becomes  .worse 
from  the  very  remedies  used. 

jRquabiliter  et  diligenter.  [L]  Equably  and 
diligently. 

JSquo  animo.  [L]  With  an  equable  mind. 


jBre  perenniut.  [L.  ]  More  lasting  than  brass; 
everlasting. 

JEtatit  turn.  [L.]  Of  his  or  her  age. 

Affaire  d'amour.  [Fr.  ]  A  love  affair. 

Affaire  d^honneur.  [Fr.]  An  affair  of  honour; 
a  duel. 

Affaire  du  eceur.  [Fr.]  An  affair  of  the  heart 

dyf n.  [Fr  ]  To  the  end  or  object 

d/ond  [Fr.]  To  the  bottom;  thoroughly. 

A  fortiori.  [L]  With  stronger  reason. 

dgaudte.  [Fr]  To  the  left 

dgenoux.  [Fr]  On  the  knees. 

Age  quod  agi».  [L]  Attend  to  What  yon  are 
about 

AgnuM  Dei.  [L.]  The  Lamb  of  Ood. 

d  grands  fraie.  [Fr.]  At  great  expense. 

d  haute  voix.  [Fr  ]  Aloud. 

d  htm  doe.  [Fr.  ]  With  closed  doors;  secretly. 

Aide  toilet  le  Cul  t'aidera.  [Fr.]  Help  your- 
self, and  Heaven  will  help  you. 

dCabandon.  [Fr.]  Disr^arded;  lef t  uncared 
for. 

d  la  belle  itoOe.  [Fr.]  Under  the  stars;  in 
the  open  air. 

d  la  bonne  heure.  [Fr.]  Well  timed;  in  good 
or  favourable  time. 

d  Vabri.  [Fr.]  Under  shelter. 

d  la  campagne.  [Fr.]  In  the  country. 

d  la  dirobie.  [Fr.]  By  stealth. 

d  la  Fratifaite.  [Ft.]  After  the  French 
mode. 

d  la  mode.  [Fr.]  According  to  the  custom 
or  fashion. 

d  la  Tartuffe.  [Fr.]  LikeTartuffe.  the  hero 
of  a  celebrated  comedy  by  Moli^re;  hypo- 
critically. 

dTenvi.  [Fr.]  Emulously. 

Alere  flammam.  [L.]  To  feed  the  flame. 

Alfresco.  [It]  In  the  open  air;  cooL 

d  Vimprotxste.  [Fr.]  On  a  sudden;  unawares. 

AUez-vous-en.  [Fr.  ]  Away  with  you. 

AlUms.  [Fr.]  Let  us  go;  come  on;  come. 

Al  piu.  [It]  At  roost 

Alter  ego.  [L]  AnoUierself. 

Alter  idetn.  [L]  Another  exactly  similar. 

Alter  ipse  amicus.  [L  ]  A  friend  is  another  sell 

Alterum  tantum.  [L.]  As  much  more. 

d  main  armie.  [Fr.]  With  force  of  arma 

A  maximis  ad  minima.  [L.]  From  the  great- 
est to  the  least 

dme  de  boue.  [Fr.]  A  soul  of  mud;  a  base- 
minded  creature. 

Amende  honorable.  [Fr.  ]  Satisfactory  apology; 
reparation. 

dmerveille.  [Fr.]  To  a  wonder;  marvellously. 

Amicus  humani  generis.  [L.]  A  friend  of  hu- 
manity. 

Amicus  usque  ad  aras.  [L.]  A  friend  even  to 
the  altar;  ie.  to  the  last  extremity. 

Ami  de  eour.  [Fr.]  A  false  friend;  one  not 
to  be  depended  on. 

Amor  patriae,  [LJ  Love  of  country. 

Amour propre.  [Fr]  .Self-love;  vanity. 

Aneien  r4a%me.  [Fr.]  The  ancient  or  former 
order  of  things. 

Anguis  in  herba.  [L.]  A  snake  in  the  grass. 

Animo  et  fide.  [L  ]  By  or  with  courage  and 
faith. 

Anno  cetaUs  suae.  [L.]  In  the  year  of  his  or 
her  age. 

Anno  Christi.  [L.]  In  the  year  of  Christ 

Anno  Domini  [L]  In  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

Anno  mundi.  [L]  In  the  year  of  the  world. 

Anno  urbit  condita.  [L.]  In  the  vear  from 
the  time  the  city  (Rome)  was  built 

Annus  mirabilis.  [L.]  Yearof  wonders;  won- 
derful year. 

Ante  beuum.  [L.]  Before  the  war. 

Ante  lueem.  [L.]  Bf fore  light 

Ante  meridiem.  [L.]  Before  noon. 

d  outrance.  [Ft]  To  the  utmost;  to  extre- 
mities; without  sparing. 

dpasde  giant.  [Fr  ]  With  a  giant's  stride. 

d  perte  de  vue.  [Fr.)  Till  beyond  one's  view; 
out  of  sight. 

dpeuprts.  [Fr]  Nearly. 

dpi'ed.  [Fr]  On  foot 

d  point  [Fr.]  To  a  point;  just  in  time;  ex- 
actly right 


A  poem  ad  esse.  [L.]  From  possibility  to 
reality. 

A  prima  vista.  [It]  At  first  sight 

d  propot  de  bottes.  [Fr.]  Apropos  to  boots: 
without  reason:  foreign  to  .the  subject  or 
purpose :  applied  to  any  absurd  colloca- 
tion of  ideas  or  subjects. 

d  propos  de  rien.  [Fr.]  Apropos  to  nothing; 
without  a  motive:  for  nothing  at  all. 

Aqua  vitm.  [L.]  Water  of  life;  brandy;  al- 
cohol 

Arbiter  elegantiarum.  [L]  A  judge  or  sn- 
preuM  authority  in  matters  of  taste. 

Arcana  eeelestia.  [L.  ]  Secrets  of  Heaven. 

Arcana  imperii.  [L.]  State  secrets;  the  roys- 
te^es  of  government 

Ardentia  verba,  [L.  ]  Words  that  bum;  glow- 
ing language. 

Argent  comptant.  [Fr.]  Ready  money. 

Argumentum  ad  erumenam.  [L.]  An  argu- 
ment to  the  purse;  an  appeal  to  interest 

Argumentum  ad  hominem.  [L.J  An  argu- 
ment to  the  individual  man;  i.e.  to  his  In- 
terests and  prejudices. 

Argumenhimadianorantiam.  [L.]  An  argu- 
gument  foundea  on  an  adversary's  ignor- 
ance. 

Argwnentum  ad  invidiam.  [L.]  An  argu- 
ment appealing  to  low  passiona 

Argumentum  ad  jtuOdum.  [L.]  Argument 
appealing  to  the  judgment 

Argumentum  ad  verecundiam.  [L]  Aigu- 
ment  appealing  to  modesty. 

Argumentum  baeulinum.  [L.]  The  argument 
of  the  cudgel;  appeal  to  force. 

Arieton  nutron.  [Or.]  The  middle  course  is 
the  best;  the  golden  mean. 

Arritre  pensie.  [Fr.]  Hidden  thought;  men- 
tal reservation. 

Are  est  cetare  artem.  [L.]  It  is  true  art  to 
conceal  art 

Are  hnga,  vita  brevis.  [L]  Art  is  long,  life  is 
short 

Artivm  maaister.  [L.]  Master  of  Arts. 

Asinusad  Igram.  [L.]  An  ass  at  the  lyre; 
an  awkward  fellow. 

d  tort  et  d  travers.  [Fr.]  At  random;  with- 
out  consideration. 

At  spes  nonfracta.  [L.]  But  hope  is  not  yet 
crushed  or  dispelled. 

Au  bout  de  son  Latin.  [Fr.]  At  the  end  of 
his  Latin;  to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge. 

Au  oontraire,  [Fr.]  On  the  contrary. 

Au  courant  [Fr.]  Fully  acquainted  with 
matters. 

Au  disespoir.  [Fr.]  In  deraair. 

Attdialterem  partem.  [L.]  Hear  the  other  side. 

A  u  fait.  rFr.  ]  Well  acquainted  with;  expert. 

Aupis  aUer.  [Fr.]  At  the  worst 

Aureamediocritas.  [L.]  The  golden  or  happy 
mean. 

Au  rests.  [Fr.]  As  for  the  rest 

Au  revoir.  [Fr]  Adieu  until  we  meet  again. 

Aussitdt  dit,  aussitdt  fait  [Fr.]  No  sooner 
said  than  done. 

Autant  d'hommes,  autant  d'avis.  [Fr.]  So 
many  men,  so  many  minds. 

Aut  Caesar  aut  nuUtis.  [L.J  Either  CsBsar  or 
nobody. 

Aut  vincere  aut  mori.  [L.  ]  Either  to  conquer 
or  to  die;  death  or  victory. 

Aux  armes.  [Ft.]  To  arma 

Auxilium  <tb  alto.  [L.]  Help  from  on  high. 

Avant  propos.  [Fr.]  Preliminary  matter; 
preface. 

A  verbis  ad  verbera.  [L.  ]  From  words  to  bio  wa 

Avito  viret  honore.  [L.]  He  flourishes  upon 
ancestral  honours. 

d  volenti.  [Fr.]  At  pleasure. 

A  vostra  salute.  [It]   ) 

d  votre  sant^.  [Ft.]       V  To  your  health. 

A  vuestra  salud.  [Sp.]  j 


Bas  bletL  [Ft.]  A  blue-stocking;  a  literary 

woman. 
Beatae  memoriae.  [L.]  Of  bles«ed  memory. 
Beaux  esprits.  [Fr]  Men  of  wit;  gay  spirits. 
Bel  esvrU.  [Fr.]  A  person  of  wit  or  genius; 

a  brilliant  mind. 
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Bella  f  horrida  bella!  [L]  Wanl  horrid  wars! 

Bellum  inteniecinum.  [L.]  A  war  of  exter- 
mination. 

Bene  oroMe  eit  bene  atuduiese.  [L.]  To  have 
prayed  well  is  to  have  studied  welL 

Bentrovato.  [It]  Well  invented. 

BHe  noire.  [Fr]  A  black  beast;  a  bugbear. 

Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat.  [L]  He  sives  doable 
who  gives  ({uickly  or  seasonably. 

Bi*  peceare  in  bello  non  licet.  [L.]  To  blnn- 
der  twice  in  war  is  unallowable. 

Bi8  ptteri  senee.  [L.  ]  Old  men  are  twice  boyi. 

Bon  ami.  [Fr.]  Good  friend. 

Bon  grit  mal  gri.  (Fr.]  With  good  or  ill 
grace;  willing  or  unwilling. 

Bon  jour.  [Fr.]  GkK>d  day;  good  morning. 

Bonne  et  beUe.  [Fr.]  Good  and  handsome. 

Bonne  foi.  [Fr.]  Good  faith. 

Bon  aoir.  [Fr.]  Good  evening. 

Breveti.  [Fr.]  Patented. 

Brevi  manu.  [L.]  With  a  short  hand;  off- 
hand; extemporaneously. 

Brutum  fulnun.  [L.]  A  harmless  thunder- 
bolt. 

Cadit  qwBttio.  [L]  The  question  falli;  there 
is  no  further  discussion. 

Cceea  eat  invidia.  [L.]  Envy  is  blind. 

CcBtera  deeunt  [L.]  The  rest  is  wanting. 

(kBleria  paribua.  [L.]  Other  things  oeing 
eqnaL 

Ca-ndida  Pax.  [L.]  White-robed  Peace. 

Cantate  Domino.  [L.]  Sing  to  the  Lord. 

Carpe  diem.  [L.]  Enjov  the  present  day; 
embrace  the  opportunity;  improve  time. 

CaauaheUi.  [L.]  That  which  causes  or  Justi- 
fies war. 

Cauaa  tine  qud  non.  [L.]  An  indispensable 
cause  or  condition. 

Cedant  arma  togas.  [L.]  Let  arms  yield  to 
the  gown ;  let  military  authority  yield  to 
the  civil  power. 

€e  n'eet  que  le  premier  paa  qui  coMe.  [Fr.] 
It  is  only  the  first  step  that  is  difiicult. 

Ce^Uum.  [L.]  A  hundred. 

Ceatddire.  [Fr.1  That  is  to  say. 

Ceet  une  autre  choae.  [Fr.]  That's  quite  an- 
other thing. 

Ceteria paribua.  [L.]  Other  things  being  eqnaL 

Chaeun  d  aon  goAL  [Fr.]  Everyone  to  liis 
taste. 

Chaeun  t^e  de  aon  edte.  [Fr.]  Every  one  in- 
clines to  his  own  side. 

ChapeUe  ardeiUe.  [Fr.]  The  room  where  a 
dead  body  lies  in  state. 

Chemin  defer.  [Fr.]  Iron  road;  a  railway. 

Chire  amie.  [Fr.]  A  dear  (female)  friend;  a 
mistress. 

Cheaard,  aard.  [It]  Whatever  will  be.  will 
be. 

Cheval  de  bataiUe.  [Fr.]  A  war-horse;  main 
dependence  or  support 

Chi  tace  eonfeaaa.  [It]  He  who  keeps  aOence 
confesses. 

CigU.  [Fr.]  Here  lies. 

Cireuitua  verborxim.  [L.]  A  circumlocution. 

Cireulua  in  probando.  [L.]  A  circle  in  the 
proof ;  luing  the  conclusion  as  one  of  the 
arguments. 

Clarwr  e  tenebria,  [L.]  Brighter  from  ob- 
scurity. 

Clarum  et  venerabUe  nomen.  [L.]  An  illus- 
trious and  venerable  name. 

Ccaleba  quid  agamt  [L.]  Being  a  bachelor, 
what  shaU  I  do? 

CogUo,  ergo  aum.  [L  ]  I  think,  therefore  I 
exist 

Comitaa  inter gentea.  [L.]  Politeness  between 
nations. 

Comme  il/aut  [Fr.]  As  it  should  be. 

Commune  bonum^  [L.]  A  common  good. 

Communibua  anma.  [L]  On  the  annual 
average. 

Communi  oonaenau.  [L.]  By  common  consent 

Compagnon  de  voyage.  [Fr.]  A  travelling 
companion. 

Compte  rendu.  [Fr.]  An  account  rendered; 
a  report 

Con  amore.  [It]  With  love;  very  earnestly. 

Coneoura.  [Fr.]  Competition;  contest,  as  for 
a  prize. 

Condiligema.  [It]  With  diligence. 

Conditio  sine  qud  non.  [L.]  A  necessary  con- 
dition. 

Condohre.  [It]  With  grief. 

Conjunctia  viribua.  [L.1  With  united  powers. 

Conquieaeat  in  pace.  [L.  ]  May  he  or  she  rest 
in  peace. 

ConaeU  de  /amUie.  [Fr.]  A  family  consul- 
tation. 

ConaeU  d'dtat.  [Fr.]  A  council  of  state;  a 
privy-counciL 

Conaetunia /aeit  legem.  [L.]  Consent  makes 
the  law. 

'Coneiltu  et  animia.  [L.]  By  wisdom  and 
courage. 


ConaUio  et  prudentia.  [L.]  By  wisdom  and 
prudence. 

Conatantia  et  virtute.  [L.]  By  constancy  and 
virtue. 

Coneuetudo  pro  lege  aervatur.  [L.]  Custom  is 
held  or  observed  as  a  law. 

Contra  bonoa  morea.  [L.]  Against  good  man- 
ners. 

Copia  verborum.  [L.]  Rich  supply  of  words. 

Coram  nobia.  [L]  Before  us;  in  our  presence. 

Coram  non  judice.  [L.]  Not  before  the  pro- 
per judge. 

Cordon  aanitaire.  [Fr.]  A  line  of  guards  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  contagion  or  pes- 
tilence. 

Coup.  [Fr.]  A  stroke.— Cbup  d'eaaai,  a  first 
attempt— Coifp  d'itat,  a  sudden  decisive 
blow  in  politics;  a  stroke  of  policy.— Oimp 
degnice,  a  finishing  stroke. — Coup  de  main^ 
a  sudden  attack  or  enterprise.— Coup  de 
fnaltre,  a  master-stroke.  —  Coup  d'oeiL  a 
rapid  glance  of  the  eye.— Ctmp  de  pied,  a 
kick. — Cow  de  plume,  a  literary  attack.— 
Cbup  de  aoleil,  sunstroke.  — Coup  de  thiMre^ 
a  theatrical  effect 

Courage  aana  peur.  [Fr.]  Courage  without 
fear. 

CoOU  qu'U  eoate.  [Fr.]  Let  it  cost  what  it 
may. 

Credat  Judteua  ApeUa.  [L.]  Let  Apella.  the 
suberstitious  Jew.  believe  it 

Crede  quod  Aa^M«  et  fiabea.  [L.]  Believe  that 
you  nave  it,  and  you  have  it 

Credo  quia  abaurdum.  [L.]  I  believe  because 
it  is  absurd. 

Oreaeit  eundo.  [L.]  It  increases  by  going. 

Creaeit  aub  vondere  virtue.  [L.]  virtue  in- 
creases under  an  imposed  burden  or  weight 

Crux  criticorum.  [L]  The  puzzle  of  critics. 

Cntac  mathematieorum.  [L]  The  puzzle  of 
mathematicians. 

Crux  medicorum.  [L.]  The  puzzle  of  physi- 
cians. 

CueuUua  nonfaeit  monaehum.  [L.]  The  cowl 
does  not  make  the  friar. 

Cui  Fortuna  ipaa  eedit  [L.]  To  whom  For- 
tune herself  yields. 

Culpam  pcena  premit  cornea.  [L.]  Punish- 
ment follows  hard  upon  crime. 

Cum  grano  aalia.  [L.]  With  a  grain  of  salt; 
witn  some  allowance. 

Cum  privHegio.  [L.)  With  privil^e. 

Curioaa  felxcitaa.  [L.]  Nice  felicity  of  ex- 
pression; a  felicitous  tact 

CurreiUe  axiamo.  [L.]  With  a  running  or  ra- 
pid iMn. 

Da  loeummeUoribua.  [L.]  Give  place  to  your 
betters. 

Dame  d'honneur.  [Fr]  Maid  of  honour. 

Damnant  quod  non  inteUigunt.  [L.1  They 
condenm  what  tiiey  do  not  comprehend. 

Dare  pondut /umo.  [L.]  To  give  weight  to 
smoke;  to  give  importance  to  trifies. 

Data  et  aceepta.  [L.]  Expenditures  and  re- 
ceipts. 

Date  obolum  Beliaario.  [L.]  Give  a  copper  to 
Belisarius. 

Davua  mm,  non  CEdipua.  [L.]  I  am  Davus, 
not  CEdipus;  I  am  no  conjurer,  I  cannot 
solve  the  question. 

De  bon  augure.  [Fr.]  Of  good  omen. 

De  bonne grdee.  [Fr.]  With  good  grace;  will- 
ingly. 

Deeeptio  vieua.  [L.]  An  optical  illusion. 

Decori  decua  addit  avito.  [L.]  He  adds  hon- 
ours to  ancestral  honours. 

De  die  in  diem.  [L.]  From  day  to  day. 

Digagi.  [Fr.]  Free;  easy;  unconstrained. 

De  gaieU  de  caeur.  [Fr.]  Sportively. 

De  guatibua  non  eat  diaptUandum.  [L.]  There 
is  no  disputing  about  tastes. 

Deigratid.  [LJ  By  the  grace  of  God. 

Dejure.  [L.]  Fram  the  law;  by  right 

Delenda  eat  Carthago.  [L.]  Carthage  must 
be  blotted  out.  or  destroyed. 

De  mat  en  pie.  [Fr.]  From  bad  to  worse. 

De  minimia  non  curatur.  [L.]  No  notice  is 
taken  of  trifles. 

De  mortuia  nil  niei  bonum.  [L.]  Say  nothing 
but  good  of  the  dead. 

De  nihilo  nihil /it.  [L.]  Of  nothing  nothing 
is  made. 

Denovo.  [L.]  Anew. 

Deo  adjuvante,  non  timendum.  [L.]  God 
assisting,  nothing  is  to  be  feared. 

Deo  date.  [L.l  Give  to  God. 

Deo  duee.  [L.]  God  for  my  leader. 

Deo/avenU.  [L.]  With  God's  favour. 

Deogratiaa.  [L]  Thanks  to  God. 

Deojuvante.  [L.J  With  God's  help. 

Deo  monente.  [L.J  God  griving  warning. 

Deo,non/crtund.  [L.]  From  God,  not  fortune. 

Deo  tuAenU.  [L.]  God  willing;  by  God's  will 

Deprqfundia.  [L.]  Out  of  the  depths. 

DenUer  reaaort  [Ifr.]  A  last  resource. 


Deaagriment  [Fr.]  Something  disagreeable. 
Deeipere  in  loco.   [L.]  To  Jest  at  the  proper 

time. 
Deaunt  caatera.  [L.  ]  The  remainder  is  wanting. 
Dieu  eat  touioura  pour  lea  plus  gros  ba  ta  iUone. 

[Ft.]  God  is  always  on  the  side  of  the 

largest  battalions;  the  largest  army  has  the 

best  chance  of  victory. 
Dieu  et  man  droit.  [Fr.]  God  and  my  right 
Dieu  voua  garde.  [^.]  God  protect  y on. 
Dii  majorum  gentium.  [L.]  The  gmU  of  Uie 

superior  class;  the  twelve  superior  goda. 
Diipenatea.  [L.]  Household  goda 
Di  aalto.  [It]  By  steps  or  leapa 
Disjecta  membra.  [L.]  Scattered  remains. 
Docendo  dicimua.  [L.  ]  We  learn  by  teaching. 
Dolce  far  niente   [It  ]  Sweet  doing-nothing ; 

sweet  idlenesa 
Dominua  vobiecum.  [L.  ]  The  Lord  be  with  yon. 
Domua  et  placena  uxor.    [L.]    A  house  and 

pleasing  wife. 
Dorer  la  pUuU.  [Fr.]  To  gild  the  pill. 
Dulee  Domum.  [L.  J  Sweet  homeward  t  from 

the  song  sung  by  the  students  of  Winches- 
ter College  at  the  close  of  the  term. 
Duioe  et  decorum  eat  pro  patrid  mori.  [L.) 

It  is  sweet  and  glorious  to  die  for  one's 

country. 
Dum  apiro,  apero.  [L.  ]  "While  I  breathe  I  hope. 
Dum  tacent,  clamant.  [L.]  While  they  are 

silent,  tiiey  cr^  out 
Dum  vivimua,  nvamua.  [L]  While  we  live, 

let  us  live. 
Durante  vitd,  [L.]  During  life. 

Edition  de  luxe.  [Fr.]  A  splendid  and  expen- 
sive edition  of  a  )>ook. 

BJlamma  eQ>wn  petere.  [L.]  To  get  food  oat 
of  the  fire;  to  live  by  desperate  meana 

^0  et  rex  meua.  [L.]  I  and  my  king. 

Ekeut  fugacea  labuntur anni  [L.]  Alas!  the 
fleetmg  years  glide  by. 

Elapao  tempore.  (L.  ]  The  time  having  elapsed. 

En  ami.  [Fr.]  As  a  friend. 

En  arritre.  [Fr.]  In  the  rear;  behind;  back. 

En  attendant.  [Fr.]  In  the  meantime. 

En  avtmi.  [Fr.  ]  Forward. 

En  badinanL  [Fr.]  In  sport;  in  Jest 

En  eueroa  or  En  cueroa  vivoa.  [Sp.]  Stark 
naked;  without  clothing. 

En  diahabiiU.  [Fr.]  In  nndresa 

En  Dieu  eat  ma  Jlanee.  [Fr.]  In  God  Is  mjr 
trust 

En  Dieu  eat  tout.  [Fr]  In  God  is  alL 

Eneffet.  [Ft.]  In  effect;  substantially;  really. 

En/amiUe.  [Fr.]  With  one's  family;  in  a  do- 
mestic state. 

Enfant  gdti.  [Fr.]  A  spoiled  child. 

Enfanta  perdue.  [Fr.  ]  Lost  children;  in  mUiL 
a  forlorn  hope. 

Enfant  trouve.  [Fr.]  A  foundling. 

Er^ln.  [Ft.]  In  short;  at  last;  finally. 

En  grande  tenue.  [Fr.  ]  In  full  dreaa 

Enpleinjour.  [Fr.  ]  In  broad  day. 

En  queue.  [Fr.]  In  the  rear;  behind. 

Enrapport  [Fr.]  In  harmony;  In  agreement; 
in  relation. 

JB^  rigle.  [Fr.]  According  to  rules;  in  order. 

En  revanau.  [Fr.]  In  requital;  in  return. 

En  route.  [Fr.]  On  the  way. 

En  auite.  [Fr.]  In  company;  in  a  set. 

Entente  eordiale.  [Ft.]  Cordial  understand- 
ing, especially  between  two  statea 

Entourage.  [Fr.]  Surroundings;  adjoncta 

EiUre  deuxfevx,  [Fr.]  Between  two  fires. 

Entre  deux  vine.  [Fr.]  Between  two  wines ; 
neither  drunk  nor  sober;  half -drank. 

Entre  noua.  [Fr]  Between  ourselvea 

EnviriU.  [Fr]  In  truth;  verily. 

Eo  animo.  [L.]  With  that  design. 

Eo  nomiiu.  [L.  ]  By  that  name 

E  pluribua  unum,  [L.]  One  out  of  many;  on« 
composed  of  many. 

Epulia  aeeumbere  divum.  [L.]  To  sit  at  tha 
feast  of  the  gods  or  the  great 

E  re  natd.  [L.  ]  According  to  the  exigency. 

Errare  eat  humanum.  [L  ]  To  err  is  numan. 

Eaprit  de  eorpa.  [Fr.]  The  animating  spirit 
of  a  collective  body,  as  A  regiment  one  uf 
the  learned  professions,  or  the  like. 

Eaae  quam  videri.  [L  ]  To  be  rather  than  to 
seem. 

JSit  modua  in  refria.  [L]  There  is  a  medium 
in  all  thinga 

EatoquodeeeevideriM.  [L.]  Be  what  you  seem 
to  be. 

Et  ccetera,  Et  cetera.  [L.]  And  the  rest 

Et  hoc  OT  Etid  genua  omne.  [L]  And  every- 
thing of  the  sort 

Et  aequentea,  Et  aequentia.  [L  ]  And  thoeo 
that  follow. 

Etaiede  caeteria.  [L  1  And  so  of  the  re«t 

Et  etc  de  aimilibua   [L]  And  so  of  t))«  like. 

Et  tu,  BrvU!  [L.]  And  thou  also,  Brutocl 

Eventue  atultorum  magister.  [L]  Fools  must 
be  taught  by  the  result 
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abwuUtntia.  [L.]  Oat  of  the  mbnndaiice. 

b  ad9enQ.  [L]  From  the  opposite  lide. 

it  mqw>  ti  bono.   [L]  Agreeably  to  what  ii 

good  and  right 

^  tmimo.  [L.]  Heartily:  liiicerely. 
eapiU.  [L]  From  the  head;  from  memory. 

^  Mjmo  vrobat  regtUam,  [L.]  The  exception 

proTes  the  role. 
Maotptit  taeiptrntdit.   [Lj  The  due  escep- 

ttona  being  made. 
JB»ooneei»o.  [L]  From  what  haa  been  con- 

oeded. 
Jb  eurid.  [L.]  Out  of  court 
Jb  dsUeto.  [LI  From  the  crime. 
JBr  d<mo.  [L.]  By  the  gift 
IBwegi  numumentum  art  perenniut.   [L.]   I 

hare  reared  a  monument  more  lasting  than 

braes. 
JbMmpla  tunt  odiota.  [L.]  Examples  are  of- 

feomve. 
XMmnpli gratid.  [L.]  By  wayof  example. 
Ex  /aeto  ju*  oritur.  [L.]  The  law  springs 

mm  the  fact 
Exihu  acta  probaL  [L.]  The  event  Justifies 

the  deed. 
JSs  wurd  gnUid,  [L]  Through  mere  favour. 
MsBmaroviotu.  [L.]  From  his  own  impulse; 

from  his  own  f reewiU. 
Sx  neetaitaU  r«i  [L.]  From  the  necessity 

of  the  case. 
Ex  nihilo  nihU  JU.    [L.]    From,  or  out  of, 

nothing,  nothing  comes;  nothing  produces 

Boihlng. 
JBr  opere  openUo.  [L.]  By  outward  acta. 
Ex  p«d«  Herculem,  (L.)  From  the  foot  we 

recognise  a  Hercules;  we  Judge  of  the  whole 

from  the  speeimen. 
Experientia  doeet  itultot.   [1]  Experience 

iaaCmcts  fools. 
Esporimentum  erucii.  [L.]  The  trial  or  ex- 
periment of  the  cross ;  an  experiment  of  a 

moat  searching  nature. 
Experto  erede.  [L]  Trust  one  who  has  had 

experience. 
Expertug  metuit    [L.]  Having  experience^ 

be  fears  it 
Em  pott  /aeto.  [L]  After  the  deed  is  done; 

retrospective. 
Expnttu  vtrbit,  [L.]  In  express  terms. 
Ex  quoeunqut  capUe.    [L.]    For  whatever 

reason. 
Em  taeito.  [L.)  Tacitly. 
Extinetut  amabUur  idem.   [L.]  The  same 

man  when  dead  will  be  loved. 
Extfm  tmuroe.  [L.]  Beyond  the  walls. 
Ex  vngme  leonem,  [L.]  The  lion  is  known  by 

hisclawa 
Ex  uno  dieee  onmet.  [L.]  From  one  learn  all; 

from  this  specimen  Judge  of  the  rest 

F^ker  SIMS  /ortunee.  [L.]  The  maker  of  his 

own  fortune;  a  self-made  man. 
FmxiU  eit  inventit  addere.  [L.]  It  is  easy  to 

add  to  things  already  invented. 
FmeUe  prineepe.  [L.]  Easily  pre-eminent:  In- 

dinwitablv  the  first;  the  admitted  chief. 
FaeilitettdteeentutAvemi(orAvemo)»  [L.] 

The  descent  to  Avemus  (or  hell)  is  easy ; 

the  road  to  evil  is  easv. 
Fxgen  de  parter.  [Fr.]  Manner  of  speaking. 
Feex  popuU.  [L.]  The  dren  of  the  people. 
FtUre  bonne  mine.   [Fr.  ]  To  put  a  good  f^u:e 

upon  the  matter. 
Fain  Vkomme  d'importanoe.  [Fr.  ]  To  assume 

an  air  of  importance. 
Faire  mon  devoir.  [Fr.]  To  do  my  duty. 
Faire  $ane  dire.  [Fr.  ]  To  do,  not  to  say ;  to 

act  without  ostentation. 
Fait  aeeompU.  [Fr.]  A  thing  already  done. 
Fama  ^amoea.   [L.]  A  current  scandal:  a 

prevailing  report 
Fama  nikil  eel  eelerw*.  [L.]  Nothing  travels 

swifter  than  scandal. 
Fama  eemper  vivat  [L  ]  Hay  liis  fame  en- 
dure fof  ever. 
Far  niente.  [It]  The  doing  of  nothing. 
Fas  ett  ab  hoete  doeeri.    [L]   It  is  i^t  to 

be  taught  even  by  an  enemy. 
J^ato  obetant  [L.]  The  Fates  oppose  it 
FataviamiMenient.  [L.]  The  Fates  will  find 

away. 
Fam  msntie  ineendium  gUirice.  [L.]  The  pas- 
sion of  glory  is  the  torch  of  the  mind. 
Feiidtaa  muUoe  habet  amieoe.  [L.  ]  Prosperity 

has  many  friends. 
Fendre  tm  eheveu  en  qttatre.  [Fr.]  To  split 

a  hair  in  four;  to  make  a  very  subtle  dis- 

ttsetioiL 
Feetina  lente.  [L.]  Hasten  slowly. 
Fiat  hutitia,  mat  ecelum.  [L.]  Let  Justice 

be  done  thoi^  the  heavens  should  faU. 
Fiat  lux.  [L]  Let  there  be  light 
Fide  et  amore.  [L]  By  faith  and  love. 
Fideetfidudd.  [L]  By  fidelity  and  confidence. 
Fideetf^rtUudine.  [L]  With  faith  and  for- 
titude. 
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Fidei  eotieuia  erux.   [L]  The  cross  Is  the 

touchstone  of  faith. 
Fidei  d^enaor.  [L]  Defender  of  the  faith. 
Fide  non  armii.  [LI  By  faith,  not  by  armt» 
Fide,  eed  mi  vide.  [L]  Trust,  but  see  whom. 
Fidee  etjuetitia.  [L]  FIdeUty  and  Justice. 
Fidee  Puniea.  [L.]  Punic  faith;  treachery. 
Fidut  Aehatet.  [L]  Faithful  Achates ;  i  e.  a 

true  friend. 
Fidui  et  avdttx.  [L]  Faithful  and  bold. 
Filiue  nuUiue.  [L]  A  son  of  nobody. 
FUiut  populi.  [L]  A  son  of  the  people. 
Filiue  terrm,  [L]  A  son  of  the  earth;  one  of 

low  birth. 
FiUe  de  joie.   [Fr.]  A  woman  of  licentious 

pleasure;  a  prostltnte. 
FMe  d'honneur.  [Fr.]  A  maid  of  honour. 
Finem  reepiee.  [L.]  Look  to  the  end. 
Finie  eoronat  opue.  [L]  The  end  crowns  the 

work. 
FtagrawU  beUo.  [L.l  During  hostilities. 
Fkuprante  delicto.  [L]  In  tbe  commission  of 

the  crime. 
Fleeti,nonfrangi.  [L.]  To  be  bent.not  broken. 
Fhteuli  eenteniiarunu  [L]  Flowers  of  fine 

thoughts. 
Flux  ae  bouehe,  [Fr.]  An  inordinate  flow  of 

words;  garrulitV. 
FeBnumineomu  habet  [L]  He  has  hay  upon 

his  horn  (the  sign  of  a  dangerous  bim); 

take  care  of  him. 
Fone  et  origo.  [L]  The  source  and  origin. 
Foreneie  nr^pitut.  [L]  The  clamour  of  the 

forum. 
Forte  Mutum  ealui  dueum.   [L]  A  strong 

shield  is  the  safe^  of  leaders. 
Fortee /ortuna  juvat.  [L]  Fortune  helps  the 

brave. 
ForH  ettdeU  nihU  difeiU.  fL]  Nothing  is 

difllcuit  to  the  brave  and  faithful. 
Fortiter  et  reeU.  [L]  With  fortitude  and 

rectitude. 
Fortiter, /deHter,  /eUeiter.    [L]    Boldly, 

faithfully,  successfully. 
Fortiter  in  re.  [L.]  With  firmness  in  acting. 
Fwrtuma  famt  fatuie.  [L]  Fortune  favours 

fools. 
Frangae,  non  feetee.  [L]  Ton  may  break 

but  shidl  not  bend  me. 
Frauipia.  [L]  A  pious  fraud. 
Froidee  maine,  ehaude  amour.  [Fr.  ]  Cold 

hands  and  a  warm  heart 
Front  d  front  [Fr.]  Face  to  face. 
FrorUi  nulla /Idee.  [L]  There  is  no  trusting 

to  appearances. 
Fruget  eontumere  nati  [L]  Bom  to  con- 
sume fruits ;  bom  only  to  eat 
FuaU  irreparabUe  temput.  [L]  Irrecover- 

aole  time  files  on. 
Fuimxte  Troee.  [L]  We  were  once  Ttojans. 
Fuit  Ilium.  [L]  Troy  has  been. 
Fuhnen  brutum.  [L]  A  harmless  thunder- 
bolt 
Funetue  oJUiio.  [L]  Having  performed  one's 

office  or  duty ;  hence,  out  of  office. 
Furor  arma  minietrat.   [L]  Bage  provides 

arms. 
Furor  Utquendi.  [L]  A  rage  for  speaking 
Furor  poetieme.  [L]  Poetical  fire. 
Furor  eeribendi.  [L]  A  rage  for  writing. 
Fuyei  lee  dangere  de  Meir.  [Fr.]  Avoid  the 

dimgers  of  leisure. 

Oaietd  de  eeeur.  [Fr.]  Gaiety  of  heart 

OaUiei.  [L]  In  French. 

Garfon.  [Fr.]  A  boy ;  a  waiter. 

Oarde  d  eheval  [Fr.]  A  mounted  guard. 

Oarde  du  eorpe.  [Fr.]  A  body-guard. 

Oarde  mobile.  [Fr.]  A  guard  liable  to 
general  service. 

Oardet.  [Fr.]  Be  on  your  guard ;  take  care. 

Qardex  bten.  [Fr.]  Take  good  care. 

QardulafoL  (Fr.]  Keep  the  faith. 

Oaudeamue  igUur.  [L]  So  let  us  be  Joyful 

Qaudet  tentamine  virtue.  [L]  Virtue  re- 
joices in  temptation. 

Qene  d*<irww.  yWt.l   Men  at  arms. 

Cfene  d'egliee.  [FrJ  Churchmen. 

Cfene  de  guerre.  [Fr.]  Military  men. 

Oena  de  lettree.  [Fr.]  Literary  men. 

Oena  de  krie.  [Fr.]  Lawyers. 

Oene  de  mime  /amUU,  [Fr.]  Birds  of  a 
feather. 

Gene  de  peu.  [Fr.  ]  The  meaner  dasa  of 
people. 

Gene  togata.  [L]  Civilians. 

Gentilhomme.  [Fr.]  A  gentleman. 

Germanict.  [L.]  In  German. 

Gibier  de  potenee.  [Fr.l  A  gallows-bird. 

Oiomne  sonto,  diavoio  veeehio.  [It]  A 
young  saint,  an  old  devlL 

Gitana.  [Sp.]  A  gypsy. 

Gli  aeeenHhanaeo  torte.  [It]  The  absent  are 


in  the  wrong 
Gloria  in 
highest 


[L.]  Glory  to  God  in  the 


Gloria  patri.  [L]  Gloir  be  to  the  Father. 

Gnotht  eeauton.  [Or.]  Know  thyself. 

Goutte  d  ooutU.  [Fr.l  Drop  by  drop. 

Grace  d  JHeu.  [Fr.]  Thanks  to  God. 

Gradu  divereo,  via  tma.  [L]  The  sane 
road  by  different  steps. 

Gradue  ad  Pam«ut%im,  [L]  A  step  to  Par- 
nassus; aid  in  writing  Greek  or  Latin 
poetry. 

Grande  ehireet  beau  feu,  [Fr.]  Good  cheer 
and  a  good  fire ;  comfortable  quarters. 

Grand  merd,  in.]  Many  thanks. 

Gratia  placendi,  [L]  The  delight  of  pleasing. 

Gratit  dictum.  [L]  Mere  assertion. 

Graviora  manent.  [L]  Greater  afflietioDa 
await  us. 

Graviora  queedam9untremediapericulii,tL.] 
Some  remedies  are  worse  than  the  disease. 

Orex  venaUum.  [L]  A  venal  rabble. 

Groeee  ttte  etpeude  aent,  [Fr.]  A  large  head 
and  little  sense. 

Guerra  al  euehiUo.  [SpJ  War  to  the  knifiet. 

Guerre  d  morL  [Fr.]  War  to  the  death. 

Guerre  d  outranee,  [Fr.]  War  to  the  utter- 
most 

Gutta  cavai  ItMidem  non  vi,  ted  tcepe  eor 
dendo.  [L]  llie  drop  hollows  the  stone  Iqr 
frequent  falling,  not  by  force. 

Hannibal  ante  portat.  [L.]  Hannibal  before 

the  gates ;  the  enemy  close  at  hand. 
Hard%  comme  un  eoq  lur  ton  fumier.   [Fr] 

Brave  as  a  cock  on  his  own  dunghilL 
BaudlongituUervallit.  [L]  At  brief  inter- 
vals. 
Baud  pattibut  atquia.   [L]  Not  with  equal 

steps 
HautgoiU,  [Jft.]  High  flavour;  elegant  tasta. 
BeUuo  Hbrorum.  [£.]  A  devourer  of  hooka; 

a  book-worm. 
Eeupietat!  heupritcafdett  [L]  Alas  for 

piety  I  alas  for  the  ancient  faith  1 
Btatut  valde  dejlendtte.  [L]  A  chasm  or  de- 
ficiency much  to  be  regretted. 
Bic  et  uoique.  [L]  Here  and  everywhere. 
Bic  labor,  hoe  oput  ett   [L]  This  is  labour, 

thisistolL 
Bie  tepuUut.  [L]  Here  buried. 
Bine  uUt  lacnmct.  [L]  Hence  these  tears. 
Bodi  mihi,  erat  tibL  [L]  Mine  to-day,  yours 

to-morrow. 
HoiwMoi.  [Gr.]  The  many;  the  vulgar;  the 

rabble. 
Bombredt%mKhro.  [Sp.]  A  man  of  one  book. 
Bominie  ett  errare.  [L.]  To  err  is  human. 
Bomme  de  robe.  [Fr.]  A  man  in  civil  offica. 
Bomme  dee  afairet.  jFr.  ]  A  man  of  busineaa. 
Bomme  d'e^prit.   [Fr.]  A  man  of  wit  or 

genius. 
Boino  factut  ad  unguevn.  (L]  A  hi|dily- 

polished  man ;  one  finished  to  the  hi^eat 

degree. 
Bomo  homini  luput.   [L]  Man  ia  a  wolf  to 

man. 
Bomo  muUarum  litenurum.   [L]  A  man  of 

great  learning. 
Bomo  tdut  aut  deut  autdamon.  [L]  A  man 

alone  is  either  a  god  or  a  devlL 
Bomo  tum;  humani  nihU  a  me  alienum 

outo.   [L]  I  am  a  man;  I  oount  nothing 

human  indifferent  to  me. 
Eoni  toi  qui  mal  y  penn.  [O.Ft.]  Evil  to 

him  who  evil  thinki. 
Bonoret  mutant  moret,  [L]  Honours  change 

men's  manners  or  characters^ 
Eonot  habet  onus.    [L]  Honour  brings  re- 
sponsibility. 
Eorm  canoniem.  [LI  Prescribed  houra  for 

prayer;  canonical  houra. 
Borreteo  referent.  [L]  I  shudder  as  I  relate. 
Bort  de  eombat   [Fr.]  Out  of  condition  to 

fight 
Bortdelaloi.   [Fr.]  In  the  condition  of  an 

outlaw. 
Bort  de  propot.   [Fr.]  Not  to  the  point  or 

purpose. 
Bort  de  taiton.  [Fr.]  Out  of  season. 
Bort  d'aeuvre.   [Fr.]  Out  of  course;  out  of 

order. 
BdUlgami  [Fr.]  A  furnished  lodginff-housa 
Eumanum  ett  errare.  [L]  To  err  is  bumaa 
Bune  tu  eaveto.  [L]  Beware  of  him. 
Eurtar  para  dar  per  Diet.  [Sp.]  To  steal  for 

the  purpose  of  giving  to  God. 

leh  dien.  [Ger.]  I  serve. 

IdSe/ixe.  [Fr.]  A  fixed  idea. 

Jdgenueomne.  [L]  All  of  that  sort  or  de- 
scription. 

Ignorantia  lemt  nemintm  exeutat.  [L.]  Ig- 
norance of  the  law  excuses  no  one. 

JgnoroHtio  elenehi.  [L.]  Ignorance  of  the 
point  in  question;  the  l<^cal  fallacy  ot 
arguing  to  the  wrong  point 
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Jgnoti  ntdla  eupido.  [L]  No  desire  is  felt  for 

a  thing  unknown. 
Ignotum  per  ignotiut,  [L.]  The  unknown  by 

the  still  more  unknown. 
II  a  U  diabU  ou  corpt.  [Fr.]  The  deril  is  in 

him. 
lUat  malorwn.  [L.}  An  mad  of  ills;  a  host 

of  evils. 
11  n'a  ni  houehe  ni  ipenm.    [Fr.  ]    He  has 

neither  mouth  nor  spur,  neither  wit  nor 

courage. 
Jlne/autjamaitdiflerwn/ou.  [Fr.]  Never 

defy  a  fooL 
11  pemeroto.  [It.  1  The  pensive  man. 
n  untie  fagot.  [Fr.]  He  smells  of  the  faggot; 

he  is  suspectcKd  of  heresy. 
ImUatoree,  eervum  peeut.  [L.]  Imitators,  a 

servile  herd. 
Into  peetore.  [L.]  From  the  bottom  of  the 

breast 
Impari  Marte.  [L.]  With  unequal  military 

strength. 
Impedimenta.  [L.]  Travellers*  luggage ;  the 

baggage  of  an  army. 
Imperium  in  imperio.  [L.1  A  state  within  a 

slate ;  a  government  within  another. 
ImplieiU.  [L.]  By  implication, 
Impoe  animi.  [L]  Of  weak  mind. 
In  aetu.  [L]  In  act  or  reality. 
InceUmum.  [L.]  Forever. 
InambigiM.  [L.]  In  doubt 
In  artieulo  mortis.   [L.]   At  the  point  of 

death ;  in  the  last  struggle. 
In  bianco.  [It]  In  blank;  in  white. 
Incapiu.  [L.]  In  chiet 
In  coelo  ouiet.  [L.]  There  is  rest  in  heaven. 
Incredtuue  odi  [L.  ]  Being  incredulous  I  can- 
not endure  it 
In  eurid.  [L.]  In  court 
Inde  irm.  [L]  Hence  these  resentments. 
Index  ezpuraatoriui. )  [L.  1  A  list  of  prohib- 
Index  i>rohi£itoriiu.    f      ited  boolcs. 
In  dxiJbio.  [L.]  In  doubt 
In  eauUibrio.   [L.]   In  equilibrium ;  equally 

balanced. 
In  esse.  [L.]  In  being. 
Inextenao.  [L.]  At  full  length. 
In  extremis.  [L.]  At  the  point  of  death. 
Ir^andum  reiumare  dolorem.  [L.]  To  revive 

unspeakable  grief. 
In/ormd  pauperis.  [L.]  As  a  poor  man. 
If^ra  dignitatem.  [L.]  Below  one's  dignity. 
In/uturo.  [L.]  In  future;  henceforth. 
In  hoc  signo  spes  mea.  [L.]  In  this  sign  is  my 

hope. 
In  hie  signo  vinees.  [L.]  Under  this  sign  or 

standard  thou  shalt  conquer. 
In  limine.  [L.]  At  the  threshold. 
In  loco.  [L.]  In  the  place ;  in  the  natural  or 

proper  place. 
In  loco  parentis.  [L.]  In  the  place  of  a  parent 
In  mecuas  res.  [L.]  Into  the  midst  of  things. 
In  memoriam.  [L.]  To  the  memory  of;  in 

memory. 
In  nomine.  [L.]  In  the  name  of. 
In  nubibus.  [L.]  In  the  clouds. 
In  nuee.  [L.]  In  a  nut-sheU. 
In  omnia  paratus.    [L.]    Prepared  for  all 

things. 
Inopem  copia  fecU.   [L.]  Abundance  made 

htm  poor. 
In  ovo.  [L  ]  In  the  egg. 
Tn  pace.  [L.]  In  peace. 
In  partibus  infidelium.  [L.]  In  parti  belong- 
ing to  infidels,  or  countries  not  adhering 

to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
Inperpetuum.  (L.1  Forever. 
In  petto.  [It]  Within  the  breast;  in  reserve. 
Inpleno.  [L.]  In  fulL 

In  posse.  [L.]  In  possible  existence;  in  possi- 
bility. 
InprcBsenti.  [L.]  At  the  present  moment 
In  proprid  persond.  [L.  1  In  person. 
In  puris  naturalibus.  [L]  Quite  naked. 
In  re.  [L]  In  the  matter  ot 
In  rerum  naturd.   [L]    In  the  nature  of 

things. 
In  saseula  scBculorum.  [L.]  For  ages  on  ages. 
In  sano  senstL  [L]  In  a  proper  sense. 
In  sUti.  [L.]  In  its  original  situation. 
In  solo  Deo  salus.  (L.  ]  In  Qod  alone  is  safety. 
In  statu  quo.  [L.]  In  the  former  state. 
In  te,  Domine,  speravi,  [L.]  In  thee,  Lord, 

have  I  put  my  trust 
Inter  alia.  [L.]  Among  other  things. 
Inter  arma  sUent  leges.  [L.]  Laws  are  silent 

in  the  midst  of  arms. 
IfUer  eanem  et  lupum.  [L.]  Between  dog  and 

wolf;  at  twilight 
InteraMn  vulgus  rectum  videt    [L.]    The 

rabble  sometiroes  see  what  is  right 
Inter  nos.  IL]  Between  ourselves. 
Inter  poeula.  [L]  At  one's  cups. 
In  terrorem.  [L]  In  terror;  by  way  of  warn- 
ing. 
Inter  se.  [L]  Among  themselves. 


Inter  spemetmetum.  [L]  Between  hope  and 
fear. 

In  totidem  verbis.  [L.]  In  so  many  words. 

In  toto.  [L.]  In  the  whole;  entirely. 

Intra  muros.  [L.]  Within  the  walls. 

In  transitu.  [L]  On  the  passage. 

Intra parietes.  [L.]  Within  walls;  in  private. 

In  usum  Delphini.  [L.]  For  the  use  of  the 
daupliin. 

In  utroque  fidelis.  [L.]  Faithful  in  both. 

In  vacuo.  [L]  In  empty  space;  in  a  vacuum. 

Inversa  ordine.  [L.]  In  an  inverse  order. 

In  vino  Veritas.  [L.]  There  is  truth  in  wine ; 
truth  is  told  under  the  influence  of  intoxi- 
cants. 

Invitd  Minerva.  [L.]  Against  the  will  of  Mi- 
nerva;  at  variance  with  one's  mental  capa- 
city; without  geuiua 

Ipse  dixit  [L.]  He  himself  said  It;  a  dogmattc 
saying  or  assertion. 

Ipsissima  verba.  [L.]  The  very  words. 

Ipeo  facto.  [L]  In  the  fact  itself. 

Ipso  jure.  [L.]  By  the  law  itsell 

ira  furor  breins  est  [L]  Anger  is  a  short 
madness. 

Itaest  [L.]  It  is  so. 

Ita  lex  seripta.  [L.]  Thus  the  law  is  written. 

Italid.  [L.]  In  ItaUan. 

facta  est  alea.  [L]  The  die  is  cast 

Jamais  arriire.  [Fr]  Never  behind. 

Jamais  boncoureurnefutpris.  [Fr.]  A  good 
runner  is  never  cauffht;  an  old  bird  is  not 
to  be  caught  with  chaff. 

Januis  elausis.  [L]  With  closed  doors. 

Je  maintiendrai  le  droit  [Fr.]  I  will  main- 
tain the  right 

Je  ne  sais  quoi.  [Fr.]  I  know  not  what 

Je  n'oublierai  jamais.  [Fr.]  I  will  never  for- 
get 

Je  suisprit  [Fr.]  I  am  ready. 

Jet  d'eau.  [Fr.  ]  A  Jet  of  water;  a  fountain. 

Jeu  de  mots.  [Fr]  A  play  on  words;  a  pun. 

Jeu  d'espriL  [Fr]  A  display  of  wit;  a  witti- 
cism. 

Jeu  de  thidtre.  [Fr.]  Stage-kick;  clap-trap. 

Je  vis  en  espoir.  [Fr.]  I  live  in  hope. 

Joei  eausd.  [L.]  For  the  sake  of  a  joke. 

JubilaU  Deo.  [L.]  Rejoice  in  Ood;  be  Joyful 
in  the  Lord. 

Jueundi  aeti  labores.  [L]  Past  laboun  are 
pleasant 

Judicium  Dei.  [L.]  The  judgment  of  God. 

Judicium  parum.  aut  leges  terrm.  [L]  The 
iudffment  of  our  peers  or  the  laws  of  the 

Jure  divino.  [L]  By  divine  law. 
Jure  humano.  [L.]  By  human  law. 
Juris  peritus.  [L]  One  learned  in  the  law. 
Juris  utriusque  doctor.   [L]  Doctor  of  both 

the  civil  and  canon  law. 
Jus  eaiumicum.VL.]  The  canon  law. 
Jus  eiviU.  [L.]  The  civil  law. 
Jus  divinum.  [L.]  The  divine  law. 
Jus  et  norma  loquendL  [L  ]  The  law  and  rule 

of  speech. 
Jus  gentium.  [L.]  The  law  of  nations. 
Jusgladil  [L.J  The  right  of  the  sword. 
Jus  possessionu.  [L.]  Right  of  possession. 
Jus  proprietatis.  [Lf]  llie  right  of  property. 
Juste  milieu.  [Fr.]  The  golden  mean. 

Labors  et  honors.  [L]  By  labour  and  honour. 
Labor  ipse  voluptas.  [L.]  Labour  itself  is  a 

pleasure. 
Labor  omnia  vindt  [L.]   Labour  conquers 

everything. 
Laborum  dulce  lenimen.  [L.]  The  sweet  sol- 
ace of  our  labours. 
La  critique  est  aieie,  et  VaH  est  di^cOs.  [fV.] 

Criticism  is  easy,  and  art  is  difllcult 
La  fortune  passe  partout.    [Fr.]    Fortune 

passes  everywhere;  all  suffer  change  or 

vicissitude. 
L'aUegro.  [It]  The  merry  man. 
L'amour  et  la  fumie  ne  peuvent  se  caeher. 

[Fr.]  Love  and  smoke  cannot  conceal  them- 
selves. 
Lana  eaprina.  [L.]  Ooat's  wool;  hence,  a 

thing  of  little  worth  or  consequence  or 

which  does  not  exist. 
Langage  des  halles.  [Fr.  ]  The  language  of  the 

markets;  profane  or  foul  language  or  abuse ; 

billingagste. 
La  patience  est  amtre,  mais  son  fruit  est 

doux.  [Fr.]  Patience  is  bitter,  but  its  fruit 

is  sweet 
Lapis  phUosophorum.  [L.)  The  philosopher's 

stone. 
La  povertd  i  la  madre  di  tutte  le  ortL  [It] 

Poverty  is  the  mother  of  all  the  arta 
Lapsus  calami  [L]  A  slip  of  the  pen. 
Lapsus  Ungues.  [L  1  A  slip  of  the  tongue. 
Lapsus  memories.  [L  ]  A  slip  of  the  memory. 
Lares  et  penates.  [L]  Household  gods. 
La  reyne  (or  le  roy)  le  veult  [Norm.  Fr.]  The 


queen  (or  the  king)  wills  it:  the  fonnnla 

expressing  the  sovereign's  assent  to  a  bUl 

which  has  passed  both  Houses  of  ParU*- 

ment 
Lateat  seirUHlutaforsan.  [L.]  PexiiapeaBBall 

spark  may  lie  hid. 
Latet  anguis  in  herbd.  [L]  A  snake  Ilea  hid 

in  the  ^rass. 
LaUnit  d%etum.  TL]  Spoken  tn  Latin. 
Laudari  a  viro  laudato.  [L.]  To  be  pnlaed 

by  one  who  is  himseif  praised. 
Laudator  temporisactt  [L.]  One  who  praises 

time  past 
Laudum  immensa  eupido.   [L.]   InsatiaU* 

desire  for  praise. 
Laus  Dso.  [L]  Praise  to  Ood. 
L'avenir.  [Fr.)  The  future. 
La  vertu  est  la  seule  noblesse.  [Fr.]  Virtue  te 

the  only  nobility. 
Lebeaumonde.  [Fr.]  The  fashionable  wortd. 
Le  bon  temps  viertdra.  [Fr.]  The  good  time 

will  come. 
Le  eoikt  endte  le  goAt  [Fr.]  The  cost  takes 

away  the  taste. 
Lector  benevole.  [L.]  Kind  or  gentle  readw. 
Legatus  a  latere.  [L]  A  papafambasMUlor. 
Le  grand  jnonarque.   [Fr.]  The  great  mon- 
arch: a  name  applied  to  Lon»  XIY.  of 

France. 
Le  arand  osuvre.   [Fr]  The  great  work;  in 

alehem.  the  philostmher's  stone. 
Le  jeu  n'en  vaut  pas  la  chandeUe.  [FV.)  The 

game  is  not  worth  the  candle;  tne  object 

is  not  worth  the  trouble. 
Le  monde  est  le  livre  desfemmes.   [Fr.]  Tbe 

world  is  woman's  book. 
Le  mot  d'tnigme.  [Fr.]  The  key  to  the  nyi- 

tery. 
Le  pas.  [Fr.]  Precedence  in  place  or  rank. 
Le  point  de  jour.  [Fr.]  Daybreak. 
Le  roi  et  I'itat  [Fr.  ]  The  king  and  tbe  state. 
Lesabsensonttoujourstort.  [Fr.]  Thesbaent 

are  always  in  the  wrong. 
Lise  majesti.  [Fr.]  High-treason. 
Les  murailles  ont  des  oreilles.  [Fr.]  WaUs 

have  ears. 
Le  tout  ensemble.  [Fr.]  The  whole  together. 
Lettre  ds  cachet.  [Fr.]  A  sealed  letter  con- 
taining private  orders;  a  royal  warrant 
Lettre  de  change.  [Fr.]  Bill  of  exchai^e. 
Lettre  de  eriance.  [Ft.]  Letter  of  cre£t 
Le  vrai  n'est  pas  toujours  vraisemhUMs.  (Ft.  ] 

The  truUi  is  not  always  probable;  tmth  b 

stranger  than  fiction. 
Lexlocx.  [L.]  The  law  or  custom  of  the  place. 
Lex  nan  seripta.  [L.]  Unwritten  law ;  eom- 

mon  law. 
Lex  seripta.  [L.]  Statute  law. 
Lex  taiumis.  [L.]  The  law  of  retaliation. 
Lex  terrcs.  [L.]  The  law  of  the  land. 
L'homme  propose,  et  Dieu  dispose.  [Fr.]  Man 

proposes,  and  Ood  disposes. 
Lteentia  vatum.  [L  ]  The  license  of  the  poats; 

poetical  license. 
Limes  labor  et  mora.  (L.]  The  labour  aad 

delay  of  the  file ;  the  slow  and  laborioos 

polishing  of  a  literary  composition. 
L'mconnu.  [FrJ  The  unknown. 
L'incroyable.  [Inr.]  The  incredible. 
Lingua  Franca.  [It.]  The  mixed  languafe 

used  between  Europeans  and  Orlentala  b 

the  Levant 
Lis  Utem  generat  [L  ]  Strife  begets  strife. 
Litem  liu  resolvers.  [L.]  To  settle  strife  by 

strife;  to  remove  one  difficulty  by  intro- 
ducing another. 
Lite  pendsnU.  [L.]  During  the  trial. 
Litera  seripta  manet  [L.]  The  written  letter 

remains. 
Loci  communes.  [L.]  Common  placea. 
Loco  citato.  [L.]  lu  the  place  cited. 
Loeus  classicus.  [L]  A  classical  passage. 
Locus  eriminis.  [L.]  Place  of  the  crime. 
Locus  in  quo.  [L.]  The  place  in  which. 
Longs  aberrat  scope.  [L.]  He  goes  far  ttam 

the  marlL 
Longo  intervaUo.  [L.]  By  or  with  a  loof  t»> 

terval. 
Loyautd  m*bblige.  [Fr.]  Loyalty  binds  me. 
Lueidus  ordo.  JL.]  A  lucid  arrangement 
Lueri  eaxtsd.  [L.]  For  the  sake  ofgain. 
Lueus  d  non  lueendo.  [L.]  Used  aa  typical  of 

an  absurd  derivation,  and.  by  extension,  of 

anything  utterly  inconsecutive  or  ahsird 

—lueus,  a  grove,  having  been  derived  by 

an  old  grammarian  from  lueeo,  to  ahlne— 

'  from  not  ahining.' 
Lue%is  fiaturcs.  [L.]  A  sport  or  fMak  d  a»- 

tnre. 


Ma  chire.  [Fr.]  My  dear(fem.X 

Mafois.  [Fr.]  Upon  my  faith. 

Magiater  ceremoniarum.  [L.]  Master  eC  tlha 

ceremonies. 
Magna  dvitas,  muona  solitudo.  (I»i  A  i 

city  is  a  great  solitude. 
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MaatUMtpeM  altera  RonuB.  [L.]  Another  hope 
or  great  Rome. 

Magna  eH  veritoi,  et  prevaUbit.  [L.]  Truth 
is  mighty,  and  will  prtvail. 

Magna  est  vis  cotiiuetudin.i.  [L.]  Great  ia  the 
foroe  of  habit. 

MagnoM  inter  opee  inopt.  [L.]  Poor  in  the 
midat  of  great  wealth. 

Magni  nominie  umbra.  [L.]  The  shadow  of 
a  great  name. 

Magnum  bonum.  [L.]  A  great  ipod. 

Magnum  eet  veetigal  parnmonia.  [L.]  Econ- 
omy is  itself  a  great  income. 

Magnum  opue.  [L]  A  great  work. 

Mamtien  U  droit,  [Fr.]  Maintain  the  right. 

Maierni  de  oampagne.  [Fr.]  A  country  house. 

Maieon  de  eantd,  [Fr.]  A  private  asylum  or 
bospitaL 

Maieon  de  viUe.  [Fr.]  A  town-house. 

Mattre  dee  baeeee  cntvree.  [Fr.]  A  night-man. 

Maltre  dee  hautee  oeuvree.  [Fr.]  mi  execu- 
tioner: a  hangman. 

MaUre  d:h6teL  [Fr.]  A  house-steward. 

Maladie  du  pave.  [Ft.]  Home-sickness. 

MaLaMde.  [L.)  With  bad  faith;  treacherously. 

Mat  de  dentt.  [Fr.]  Toothache. 

Mai  de  mer.  [Fr.]  Sea-sickness. 

Mai  de  tiU.  [Fr.]  Headache. 

Mai  entendre.  [Fr.]  A  mlsunderitanding;  a 
mistake. 

Malari  noue.  [Fr.]  In  spite  of  us. 

Malheur  ne  vient  jamais  eeuL  [Fr.]  Misfor- 
tunes never  come  singly. 

MaU  exempli.  [L.]  Of  a  bad  example. 

Mali  prineipii  nuUus  finis.  [L.]  Bad  begin- 
nings have  bad  endings. 

MaHeavibus.  [L.]  With  unlucky  birds;  with 
bad  omens. 

Malo  modo.  [L.J  In  a  bad  manner. 

Malum  in  #0.  (1]  Evil  or  an  evil  in  itself. 

Malum  prohibitum.  [L.]  An  evil  prohibited; 
evil  because  prohibited. 

Malutpudor.  [L.]  False  shame. 

Manibus  pedibusque.  [L.]  With  hands  and 
feet. 

Manu/orti.  [L.]  With  a  strong  hand. 

Manu  proprid.  [L  ]  With  one's  own  hand. 

Mardiaras  [Fr.1  Shrove-Tuesday. 

Mare  dausum.  [L.]  A  closed  sea;  a  bay. 

Mariage  de  eonsdence.  [Fr.]  A  private  mar- 
riage. 

Mariaoedeeonvenance.  [Fr.]  Marriage  from 
motives  of  interest  rather  than  of  love. 

Mariage  de  la  main  gauche.  [Fr.  ]  Left-handed 
marriage;  morganatic  marriage. 

Mare  aratfior  sub  pace  latet.  [L.]  A  severer 
war  lies  hidden  under  peace. 

Matsriam  superabit  opus.  [L.]  The  work- 
manship wili  prove  superior  to  the  ma- 
terial 

Jf ottwuse  Aonte.  [Fr]  False  modesty. 

Maueaisgotlt  [Ft.]  Bad  taste. 

Mauvais  sujet.  [Fr.]  A  bad  subject;  a  worth- 
less scamp. 

Midsein,gwiriS'toi  toi-mims.  [Fr.]  Physician, 
bealthyseU. 

Medioeria  /Irma.  [L  ]  Moderate  or  middle 
things  are  surest 

Medio  tutissimus  ibis.  [L]  In  a  medium 
course  vou  will  be  safest. 

Mega  bibUon,  mega  kakon.  [Or.]  A  great 
book  is  a  great  evil 

Mejudiee.  [L.1  I  being  Judge;  in  my  opinion. 

Memento  mon.  [L.]  Eemeraber  death. 

Memoret/ldelis.  [L.]  Mindful  and  faithful 

Memoria  %n  mtertui.  [L.]  In  eternal  remem- 
brance. 

Msneagitatmolem.  [L.]  Mind  moves  matter. 

Menelegie.  [L]  The  spirit  of  the  Uw. 

Mens  eana  in  eorpore  eano.  [L.  ]  A  sound  mind 
ilka  sound  body. 

Mens  sibi  eonseia  recti.  [L.]  A  mind  con- 
scious of  rectitude. 

Meopericido.  [L.]  At  my  own  risk. 

Meo  voto.  [L.]  According  to  my  wish. 

Meum  et  tuum.  [L.]  Mine  and  thine. 

Mihi  eura  futuri.  [L.]  My  oare  is  for  the 
future. 

Mirabile  dietu.  [L  ]  Wonderful  to  reUte. 

MirabiU  visu.  [L.]  Wonderful  to  see. 

Mise  en  echie.  [Ft]  The  getting  up  for  the 
stage,  or  the  putting  on  Uie  stage. 

Modo  et  forma.  [L.1  In  manner  and  form. 

Modus  operandi.  [L.]  Manner  of  working. 

MoUia  tempora/andi  [L.]  Times  favouriu>le 
for  speaking. 

Mon  ami  [Fr]  My  friend. 

Mon  cher.  [Fr.]  My  dear  (maaci 

Monumentum  cere  perennius.  [L.]  A  monu- 
ment more  lasting  than  brass. 

More  majorum.  [L.]  After  the  manner  of  our 
ancestors. 

More  suo.  [L.]  In  his  own  way. 

More  omnums  oommunie.  [L.]  Death  is  com- 
mon to  alL 

Jfotr  pro  lege.  [L.  ]  Custom  or  usage  for  law. 


Mot  du  gust.  [Ft.]  A  watchword. 
Mots  d'ueage.  [Fr.]  Words  in  common  use. 
Motuproprio.  [L.]  Of  his  own  accord. 
Multum  tn  parvo.  fL.]  Much  in  little. 
Mundus  vtut  deeipu  [L.]  The  world  wishes 

to  be  deceived. 
Munus  AvoUine  dignum.  [L.]  A  gift  worthy 

of  Apollo. 
Mutatu  mutandis.  [L.]  With  the  necessary 

changes. 
Mutuus  consensus.  [L.]  Mutual  consent. 

XataU  edum.  [L]  Natal  soR 

Nee  eupias,  nee  metuas.  [L.]  Neither  desire 
nor  fear. 

Ne  cede  malie.  rL.I  Yield  not  to  misfortune. 

NecessiUts  non  habet  legem.  [L.]  Necessity 
has  no  law. 

Nee  mora,  nee  requies.  [L.]  Neither  delay 
nor  repose. 

Nee  pluribus  impar.  [L.]  Not  an  unequal 
match  for  numbers. 

Nee  prece,  nee  pretio.  [L.]  Neither  by  en- 
treaty nor  by  bribe. 

Nee  muerere,  nee  spemere  honorem.  [L.] 
Neither  to  seek  nor  to  contemn  honours. 

Nee  eeire /as  est  omnia.  [L.]  It  is  not  per- 
mitted to  know  all  things. 

Nee  temere,  nee  timide.  [L.]- Neither  rashly 
nor  timidly. 

N^asHdise.  [L]  Days  on  which  Judgment 
could  not  be  pronounced,  nor  assemblies 
of  the  people  be  held;  hence,  unlucky  days. 

Ne/ronti  erede.  [L  ]  Trust  not  to  appearances. 

Nemine  eontradieente.  [L]  No  one  speaking 
in  opposition:  without  opposition. 

Nemine  dtssentiente.  [L.]  No  one  dissenting; 
without  a  dissenting  voice. 

Nemo  biepunitur  pro  eodem  delicto.  [L.]  No 
one  is  twice  punished  for  the  same  offence. 

Nemo  me  impune  lacessit.  [L.]  No  one  assails 
me  with  impunity. 

Nemo  mortalium  omnQnts  horit  eapit.  [L.] 
No  one  is  wise  at  all  times. 

Nemo  repente/uit  turpiseimtts.  [L.]  No  one 
ever  became  a  villain  in  an  instant. 

Nemo  eolus  eapU.  [L.]  No  one  is  wise  alone. 

Ne  plus  ultra.  [L.]  Nothing  further;  the 
uttermost  point;  perfection. 

Ne  puero  gladium.  [L.]  Intrust  not  a  boy 
with  a  sword. 

Ne  quid  detrimenti  resptMica  capiat.  [L.] 
Lest  the  state  receive  any  detriment 

Nerous  probandi.  [L.]  The  sinews  of  Uxe  ar- 
gument 

Ne  sutor  ultra  erepidam.  [L.]  Let  not  the 
shoemaker  go  beyond  his  last :  let  no  one 
meddle  with  what  lies  beyond  his  range. 

Ne  tentes,  aut  perjlce.  [L.]  Attempt  not,  or 
accomplish  tnordughly. 

Nevile/ano.  [L.]  Let  nothing  vile  be  in  the 
temple. 

NihU  ad  rem.  [L.]  Nothing  to  the  point 

Nihil  quod  tetigit  non  omavit.  [L,]  He 
touched  nothing  without  embelliuiing  it 

Nil  admirari.  [L.]  To  be  astonished  at 
nothing. 

Nil  conecire  tibi,  nuUd  palleseere  culpd.  [L.] 
To  be  c<mscious  of  no  fault,  and  to  turn 
pale  at  no  accusation. 

Nil  desperandum.  [L.]  There  is  no  reason  for 
despair. 

Nil  nisi  cruce.  [L.]  No  dependence  but  on 
the  cross. 

Ni  Fun  ni  FatUre.  [Fr.]  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other. 

Nimium  ne  creds  cblori.  [L.]  Trust  not  too 
much  to  looka 

N'importe.  [Fr.]  It  matters  not 

Nisi  Dominus  frustra.  [L.]  Unless  Ood  be 
with  us  all  our  labour  is  in  vain. 

Nitor  in  advertum.  [L]  I  strive  against  op- 
position. 

Nobilitas  sola  est  atque  uniea  virtus.  [L.] 
Virtue  is  Uie  true  and  only  nobility. 

Noblesse  obUoe.  [Fr.]  Bank  imposes  obliga- 
tions: mucn  is  expected  from  one  in  good 
position. 

Nolens  volene.  [L.]  Willing  or  unwilling. 

Noli  me  tangere.  [L.]  Touch  me  not 

Noio  episeopari.  [L.]  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
made  a  bishop. 

Nom  de  auerre.  [Fr.]  A  war  name;  an  as- 
sumed travellingname;  a  pseudonym. 

Nom  de  plume.  [Fr.]  A  pen  name;  an  as- 
sumed name  of  a  writer. 

Nomina  stuUorum  parietibus  haerent.  [L  ] 
Fools'  names  are  seen  upon  the  walls. 

Non  comjfoe  mentie  [L.  ]  Not  in  sound  mind 

Non  cuivie  homini  eorUingit  adire  Corinthum 
[L.]  Every  man  has  not  the  fortune  to  go 
to  Corinth. 

Non  datur  tertium.  [L.  ]  There  is  not  given 
a  third  one  or  a  third  chance. 

Non  dejldents  crumend.  [L.]  The  purse  not 
failing;  if  the  money  holds  out 


Non  est  ineenftis.  (L.  ]  He  has  not  been  found. 
Non  libet.  [L.1  It  does  not  please  me. 
Nonmireeordo.  [It]  I  do  not  remember. 
Non  multa,  eed  multum.    [L.]    Not  many 

things  but  much. 
Non  twbie  tolum.  [L.]  Not  to  ourselves  alone. 
Nonobetantdameurdeharo.  [Fr.]  Notwith- 
standing the  hue  and  cry. 
Non  omne  lidhim  honestum.  [L.]  Not  every 

lawful  thing  la  honourable. 
Non  omnia  poesumusomnes.  [L.]  We  cannot, 

all  of  us,  do  everything. 
Non  quis,  eed  quid.  [L.]  Not  who  but  what. 

not  the  person  but  the  deed. 
Non  eequitur.  [L  ]  It  does  not  follow. 
Non  «t&»,  sed  patriot.  [L.]  Not  for  himself 

but  for  his  country. 
Non  §um  qualis  eram.  [L.]  I  am  not  whnt 

I  once  waa. 
Nosee  teipsum.  [L.]  Know  thyself. 
Noicitur e tociie,  [L]   He  is  known  by  his 

companiona. 
Nota  bene.  [L.]  Mark  well. 
Notre  Dame.  [Fr.]  Our  Lady. 
N'oubliez  pas.  [Fr.]  Don't  forget 
Notts  avotis  change  tout  eela.  [Fr.]  We  have 

changed  all  that. 
Noue  verrons.  [Ft.]  We  shall  see. 
Novus  homo.  [L.]  A  new  man;  one  who  has 

raised  himself  from  obscurity. 
Nudis  verbis.  [L.]  In  plain  words. 
Nudum  pactum.   [L.]    A  mere  agreement. 

unoonllrmed  by  writing. 
Nulla  dies  sine  Uiud.  [L.]  Not  a  day  without 

a  line;  no  day  without  something  done. 
Nulli  eecundue.  [L.]  Second  to  none. 
Nunc  aut  nunquam.  [L.]  Now  or  never. 
Nunquam  minus  solus,  qttam  cum  edus.  [L  ] 

Never  less  alone  than  when  alone. 
Nunquam  noti  partUus.  [L.]  Never  unpre- 
pared; always  ready. 

Obiit.  [L  ]  He.  or  she,  died. 

Obiter  dictum.  [L.]  A  thing  said  bv  the  way. 

Obeeurum  per  d>Meurius.  [L.]  Explaining  i«u 
obscurity  by  something  more  obscure  still. 

Obeta  prindpiie.  [L]  Besist  the  first  begin- 
nings. 

Occurrentnubee.  [L.]  Clouds  will  intervene. 

Oderint  dum  metuanL  [L.]  Let  them  hate 
provided  they  fear. 

Odi  profanum  vulgus,  [L.]  I  loathe  the  pro- 
fane rabble. 

Odium  theologicum.  [L.]  The  hatred  of  the- 
oloffiana 

(EU  de  bceii/.  [Fr.]  A  bull'a-eye. 

Oiuvres.  [Fr.]  Works. 

OJidna  gentium.  [L.]  The  workshop  of  the 
world. 

Omen/austum.  [L.]  A  favourable  omen. 

Omne  ianotum  piromagni/ico.  [L.1  Whatever 
is  unknown  is  held  to  be  magnificent 

Omnem  movere  lapidem.  [L.]  To  turn  every 
stone;  to  leave  no  stone  unturned;  to  make 
every  exertion. 

Omne  edum  forti  patria.  [L.]  Every  soil  is 
a  brave  man's  country. 

Omne  trinum  per/eetum.  [L]  Every  perfect 
thing  is  threefold. 

Omnia  ad  Dei  gloriam.  [L.]  All  things  for 
the  glory  of  Ood. 

Omnia  bona  bonis.  [L.]  All  things  are  gooil 
to  the  good. 

Omnia  mutantur,  nos  et  mutamur  in  iUiit. 
[L.]  All  things  change,  and  we  change 
with  them. 

Omnia  vineit  amor.  [L.]  Love  conquers  all 
things. 

Omnia  vindt  labor.  [L.]  Labour  overcomen 
all  things. 

Omnit  amans  amsns.  [L.]  Every  lover  is  de- 
mented. 

On  connait  Vami  au  besoin.  [Fr.]  A  friend  is 
known  in  time  of  need. 

Operrn  pretium  ett.  [L.]  It  is  worth  while. 

Ora  et  labora.  [L.]  Pray  and  work. 

Ora  pro  nobis.  [L.]  Pray  for  us. 

Orettorftt,  poeta  nascitur.  [L.]  An  orator  may 
be  made  by  training,  a  poet  is  bom  h 
poet 

On  rotundo.  [L.]  With  round  full  voice. 

Origo  mali.  [L.]  Origin  of  the  evil 

01  d  sic  omnia.  [L]  01  if  all  things  so;  0! 
if  he  had  always  so  spoken  or  acted. 

0  temporal  0  more*!  [L.]  0  the  times!  O 
the  manners  I 

OUosa  tedulitas.  [L.]  Idle  industry;  labori- 
ous trifling. 

Otium  cum  dignitate.  [L.]  Ease  with  dlgnit)-; 
dignified  leisure. 

Oubusrje  ne  puis.  [Fr.]  I  can  never  fonset. 

Ouirdire.  [Ft.]  Hearsay. 

Ouvrage  de  longue  haldne.  [fV.]  A  work  of 
long  breath;  a  work  long  in  beins  got 
through ;  a  long-winded  or  tedious  buun< 

Ouvrier,  [Fr.]  A  workman;  an  operative. 
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Peue.  [L]  By  leave  of;  not  to  give  offence 
to.— Poca  tua,  with  your  consent 

J*aeta  oonventcL  [L,]  The  conditions  agreed 
on. 

Padrone.  [It]  A  master;  a  landlord. 

PaUida  mors.  [L.]  Pale  death. 

Paimam  qui  mertiU  feral,  [L.]  Let  him  who 
has  won  the  palm  wear  it 

Par  cipar  to.  [Fr.]  Here  and  there. 

Par  excellence.  [Fr.)  By  way  of  eminence. 

Par  negotiia,  negue  eupra.  [L]  Neitheri^Te 
nor  below  his  ousinesii. 

Par  nobile  fratrum.  [L.]  A  noble  pair  of 
brothers;  two  Jast  alike;  the  one  at  good 
or  as  bad  as  the  other. 

ParoU d'honneftr.  [Ft.]  Word  of  honoor. 

Parupro  toto.  [L.]  Part  for  the  whole. 

Parttoeja  criminie.  [L.]  An  accomplice  in  a 
crime. 

Parva  compotiere  moffnie.  [L.]  To  compare 
small  things  with  great 

Pdti  de/oi  grae.  [Fr  ]  Goose-lirer  pie. 

Pater  patrim.  [L.]  Father  of  his  coontrr. 

Patree  conscripH.  [L.]  The  conscript  fawers; 
Roman  senators. 

Pax  vobiicum.  [L.)  Peace  be  with  you. 

Peine  forte  et  dure.  [Fr.]  Strong  and  serere 
punishment;  a  kind  of  judiciu  torture. 

Pemie.  [Fr.]  A  thought 

Per.  [L.)  By;  by  means  of;  through.  — Per 
ainbages.  By  circuitous  ways;  hence,  by 
allegory;  flguratiyely;  metaphorically.— 
Per  anqueta  ad  augtuta.  Through  trials  to 
triumph.— Per  annwn.  By  the  year;  annu- 
ally.—P«ra«|>era  ad  a«Cm.  Through  rough 
ways  to  the  staos ;  through  suffering  to  re* 
nown  —Per  capita.  By  the  head  or  poll— 
Per  centum.  Bythehundred.— Perouriain. 
By  the  court.- P«r  diem.  By  the  day; 
i\aii\y.—Per /a*  et  w/at.  Through  right 
and  wron'.{.  —Per  gradui.  Step  by  step.  — 
Per  interim.  In  the  meantime. — Per  mare 
per  terras.  Through  sea  and  land.  — P«r 
pares.  By  one's  peers.— Per  saltum.  By  a 
leap  or  Jump. —Per  se.  By  i  tself  considered. 
—Per  viam.  By  the  way  of. 

Per.  [It]  For;  through;  by.  —  Per contm. 
Contrariwise.— Per  contante.  For  cash.— 
Pereonto.  Upon  account —Per  meje.  By 
the  month. 

Per/ervidum  ingenium  Scotorum.  [L.]  The 
intense  earnestness  of  Scotsmen. 

Periculum  in  mord.  [L.  ]  There  it  danger  in 
delay. 

Petit  coup.  [Fr.]  A  small  mask  covering  only 
the  eyes  and  nose. 

Petitio  principiL  [L.]  A  begging  of  the  qnea- 
tion. 

Peu-d-peu.  [Fr.)  Little  by  little;  by  d^rees. 

Pied  d  terre.  [Fr.]  A  resting-place;  a  tem- 
porary lodging. 

Pis  alter.  [Fr  ]  The  worst  or  last  shift 

Plebs.  [L.]  Common  people. 

Poco  d  poeo.  [It  ]  Little  by  little. 

Poetanascitur.nonJU.  [L.]  The  poet  is  born, 
not  made;  nature,  not  study,  must  form 
the  poet 

Point  d'appui,  [Fr.]  Point  of  support;  prop. 

Pondere,  non  numero.  [L.]  By  weight,  not  by 
number. 

Pons  asinontm.  [L]  An  ass's  bridge;  a  name 
given  to  the  fifth  proposition  of  the  first 
book  of  Euclid. 

PomUus  vult  deeipi.  [L]  People  like  to  be 
deceived. 

Post  bellum  auxUium.  [L]  Aid  after  the 
war. 

Pour  acquit.  [Fr]  Received  payment;  paid: 
written  at  the  bottom  of  a  discharged  ac- 
count 

Pour /aire  rire.  [Fr]  To  excite  laughter. 

Pour /aire  visite.  [Fr.]  To  wty  a  viwt 

Pour  passer  le  temps.  [Fr.  ]  To  pass  away  the 
time. 

Pour  prendre  eong^.  [Fr]  To  take  leave. 

Prcemonitus,  prasmunitus.  [L]  Forewarned, 
forearmed. 

Prendre  la  lune  avec  les  dents  [Fr.]  To  take 
the  moon  by  the  teeth;  to  aim  at  impossi- 
bilities. 

Presto  maturo,  presto  mareio.  [It]  Soon  ripe, 
soon  rotten. 

Prtt  d'aecompltr.  [Fr.]  Ready  to  accom- 
plish. 

Prit  pour  mon  pays.  [Ft.]  Ready  for  my 
country. 

Preux  ehevalier.  [Fr  ]  A  brave  knight 

Prime.  [L.]  In  the  flrstplace. 

Primum  mobile.  [L.]  The  source  of  motion; 
the  mainspring. 

Principia,  nan  homines,  [L  ]  Principles,  not 
men. 

Prineipiis  obsta.  [L.]  Resist  the  first  begin- 
nings. 

Prior  tempore,  prior  jure,  [L. )  First  in  time; 
first  by  right;  first  come  first  served. 


Pro  aris  et /oeis.  [L.]  For  our  altars  and  our 

hearths;  for  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Probatum  est.  [L.]  It  is  proved. 
Probitas  laudatur,  et  aigeL  [L.]  Honesty  is 

praised,  and  is  left  to  starve. 
Pro  bono  publico.  [L.]  For  the  good  of  the 

public 
Pro  Deo  et  eedesid.   [L.]  For  God  and  the 

church. 
Pro  et  contra.  [L.]  For  and  against 
Prq/dnum  vulgus.  [L.]  The  profane  vulgar. 
Profonnd.  [L.]  For  the  sake  of  form. 
Prohpudor.  [L]  0,  for  shame. 
Promemorid.  [L.]  For  a  memorial 
Propaganda  /ide.    [L.]   For  extending  the 

Pro  patria.  [L  ]  For  our  country. 

Pro  rege,  lege,  et  grege.  [L.]  For  the  king, 
the  law,  and  the  people. 

Prudens /utuH.  [L.]  Thoughtful  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

Pugnis  et  ealcibus.  [L.]  With  fists  and  heels; 
with  all  the  might 

Punctum  saliens.  [L.]  A  salient  or  promi- 
nent point 

Punica/ides.  [L.]  Punic  faith;  treachery. 

Qua  /uerunt  vUia,  mores  sunt.  [L.]  What 

were  once  vices  are  now  manners  or  cus- 
toms. 
Qua  noeent  decent  [L.]  Things  which  injure 

instruct:  we  learn  by  what  we  suffer. 
Qualis  <tb  incepto.  [L.]  The  same  as  at  the 

bMfinnlng. 
QuaUs  rex,  talis  grex.   [L.]  Like  king,  like 

people. 
QualU  vita,  Jlnis  Ua.  [L  ]  As  life  U  so  is  ito 

end. 
Quam  diu  se  bene  gesseriL  [L.]  During  good 

behaviour. 
Quanti  est  sapere   [L]  How  desirable  is  wis- 
dom or  knowledge. 
QuaiUum  libet.  [L.]  As  much  as  you  please. 
Quantum  meruit.   [L]  As  much  as  he  de- 
served. 
Quantum  mutatusab  mo.  [L.]  How  changed 

from  what  he  <Mice  was. 
Quantum  sujficiL  [L.]  As  much  as  suflloes;  a 

sufficient  quantity. 

\ulque  ehose.  [Ft.]  Something;  a  trifle. 

uid/aeiendumf  [L]  What  is  to  be  done? 
id  rides t  [L]  Why  do  you  laugh? 
'U  soit  eomme  il  est  dssird.  [Fr.]  Let  it  be 

as  desired. 
Qui  m'aime,  aime  mon  ehien,  [Fr.]  Love  me, 

love  my  dog. 
Qui  n'a  santen'a  rien.  [Fr.]  He  who  vrants 

health  wants  everything 
Qui  nimium  probat,  nihil  probaL   [L.]  He 

proves  nothing  who  proves  too  much. 
Qui  non  projldt,  deAcU.   [L.1  He  who  does 

not  advance  goes  OAckward. 
Quis  eustodiet  xpsos  custodes.  [L.]  Who  shall 

keep  the  keepers  themselves. 
Qui  tacet  eonsentit    [L.]   He  who  is  silent 

gives  consent. 
Qui  timide  rogat,  docet  neaare.  [L.]  He  who 

asks  timidly  invitee  denial 
Qui  valdt  [Fr.]  Who  goes  there? 
Quoad  hoc.  [L.]  To  this  extent 
Quo  animo.  [L.]  With  what  intention. 
Quoeunque  modo.  [L.]  In  whatever  manner. 
Quocunque  nomine.    [L.]    Under  whatever 

name. 
Quod  avertat  Deus!  [L.]  Which  may  Gk>d 

avert! 
Quod  bene  notandum.  [L.]  Which  must  be 

especially  noticed. 
Quod  erat  demon^randum.  [L.  ]  Which  was 

to  be  proved  or  demonstrated. 
Quod  erat /acicndum,  [L.]  Which  was  to  be 

done. 
Quod  hoc  sibixntUi  [L.]  What  does  this  mean? 
Quod  non  opus  est,  asm  carum  est.  [L.]  What 

is  not  wanted  is  dear  at  a  copper. 
Quod  vide.  [L.]  Which  see. 
Quo  Fata  voeant   [L.]   Whither  the  Fates 

call 
Quojuref  [L.]  By  what  right? 
Quo  pax  et  gloria  dttount  [L.]  Where  peace 

and  glory  lead. 
Qttorumpars  magna /uiL  [L.]  Of  whom,  or 

which,  I  was  an  important  part 
Quos  Deus  vultperdcre,  prius  dcmontat  [L.] 

Those  whom  God  wishes  to  destroy,  he  first 

makes  mad. 
Quot  homines,  tot  sententics.  [L]  Many  men, 

many  minds. 

Jiaison  d'Hat  [Fr]  A  reason  of  state. 
Raison  d'Hre.  [Fr.]  The  reason  for  a  thing's 

existence. 
Jiara  avis  in  terri*,  nigroque  simiUimo  eypno. 

tL.  ]    A  rare  bin)  on  earth,  and  very  Uke  a 
tlack  swan  (formerly  believed  to  be  non- 
existent). 


Rathhaus,  (Oer.]  A  towu-liall. 
Ratione  solt.  [h.)  As  regards  the  soiL 
JUalschulen.    (Oer.  ]    Real  schools; 

ary  German  schools  giving  a  general  prac- 
tical training. 
Recte  et  suaoiter.  [L.]  Justly  and  mild]/. 
Rectus  in  euHd,  [L.]  Upright  in  court;  vift 

clean  hands. 
RedoUt  lueemd.  [L.]  It  smeUa  of  the  lanp; 

it  is  a  laboured  production. 
Reductio  ad  absurdum,  [L.]  Theredndsf  o( 

a  position  to  an  absurdity. 
Re  tn/ecta.  [L.]  The  business  being  unfin- 
ished. 
Relata  u/ero,   [L.]   I  tttpttX  the  story  at  H 

was  given  roe. 
Religio  loci.   (L]  The  religious  Qklrit  of  the 

place. 
Rem  acu  tetigistL  [L.]  You  have  touched  tba 

matter  with  a  needle;  you  have  hit  tba 

thing  exactly. 
Remis  velisque.   [L.]    With  oan  and  sails ; 

using  every  endeavour. 
Renaseentur.  [L.]  Tliey  will  be  bom  again, 
itenevote  animos.  [L.]  Renew  your  couraga. 
Renovate  nomine.  [L]  By  a  revived  name. 
R^pondreenlformand.  [Fr.]  To  give  an  eva- 
sive answer. 
Requietoatinpaee.  [L.]  May  he  (or  she)  rsst 

in  peace. 
Resangxtstadomi,  [L.]  Narrow circumstaneea 

at  home. 
Res  est  sacra  miser.  [L.]  A  sufferer  is  asaered 

thing. 
Resgestm.  [L.]  Things  done;  exploita. 
Res  judicata.   [L.]    A  case  or  suit  already 

setUed. 
Respicejlnem.  [L.]  Look  to  the  end. 
ResptU>lioa.  [L  ]  The  commonwealth. 
Resurgam.  [L.]  I  shall  rise  again. 
Revenons  d  nos  numtons.  [Fr.]  Let  us  retm 

to  our  sheep;  let  us  return  to  our  sub- 
ject. 
Re  vera.  (L  ]  In  the  true  matter;  in  truth. 
Ridere  in  stomacho.   [L.]  To  laugh  secreUy; 

to  laugh  in  one's  sleeve. 
Ride  si  sapis.  (L  ]  Laugh,  if  you  are  wise. 
Rial  n'est  beau  que  le  vrxu.  (Fr. )  There  is  ■<>- 

thin^  beautiful  except  the  truth. 
Rirabion^  qui rirale  dernier,  [Ft,]  Helani^ 

well  who  laughs  last. 
Rire  entre  euir  et  chair.   [Fr.] )  To  laugh  hi 
Rire  eous  cape.  [Fr.]  |  one's  sleeve. 

Rixatur  de  land  eaprind.  [L.]  He  contesMla 

about  goat's  wool;  he  quarrels  about  trifiaa. 
Robe  de  chatnbre,  [Fr.]  A  morning-gown  or 

dressing-gown. 
Ruat  cesium.  [L.]  Let  the  heavens  fall 
Rudis  indigestaqvo  moUs.  [L.]  A  rude  and 

undigested  mass. 
RuU  moU  SUA.   [L.]  It  faUs  to  rufai  by  Ita 

own  weight 
Russ  de  guerre.  [Fr.]  A  stratagem  of  war. 
Rus  in  urbe.  [L.]  The  country  in  town. 

Sal  Atticum.  [L.]  AtUc  salt;  ie.  wit 
Salve  jure.  [L.]  'The  right  being  safe. 
Salvo  pttdore.  [L.]  Without  offence  to  mo- 
desty. 
Sane  peur  et  sans  reproche.  [Fr.]  Withooi 

fear  and  without  reproach. 
Sane  rime  et  sans  raison.   [Fr.]    Without 

rhyme  or  reason. 
Sane  soud.  [Fr.]  Without  care. 
Sapere  aude.  [L]  Dare  to  be  wise. 
Sartor  resartits.  [L.]  The  botcher  repatched; 
the  tailor  patched  or  mended. 
Sat  dto,  si  sat  bens.  [L.]  Soon  enough  don«w 

if  well  enough  done. 
Satis  dotata,  si  bene  morata,    [L.]    Well 

enough  dowered,  if  well  principled. 
Satis  eloqventim,  Mpientum  parvusn,    (L.] 

Eloquence  enough,  but  little  wisdom. 
Satis  superque.  [L.]  Enough,  and  more  ihan 

enough. 
Satie  verborum.   [L.]  Enough  of  worda;  no 

more  need  be  said. 
Sat  pulchra,  si  sat  bona.   [L.]   Handsom* 

enough,  if  good  enough. 
Sauoe  qui  peuL   [Ft.]   Let  him  save  himself 

who  can. 
Savoir/aire.  [Ft.]  The  knowing  how  to  act; 

tact. 
Savoir  vtvre.   [Fr.]  Good-breeding;  refined 

manners. 
Secundum  artem.   [L.]  According  to  art  or 

rule:  scientifically. 
Secundum  naturam.   [L.]  According  to  on- 

ture. 
Selon  les  r^les.  [Ft.]  According  to  mlei 
Semol  abbas,  semper  abbas.  [L  j  Onoe  aa  ab- 
bot always  an  abbot 
Semel  et  simul.  [L.]  Once  and  tottether. 
Semel  insanivimus  omnes.  [L.)  We  have  aQ, 

at  sometime,  been  mad. 
Sesnel  pro  semper.  [L]  Onoe  for  aU. 
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Stn^MT  avarut  eget   ijj.]  The  avarioiooi  is 

always  in  want. 
Stmp^rjtdelit.  [L]  Always  (aithfoL 
StN^wridmi.  [JL]  Always  the  same. 
Sew^ter  paratus.  [L.]  Always  ready. 
Sf mfMr  tunidum  Meelut,  [L.]  Guilt  is  always 

timid. 
Stmort  U  nuU  non  vien  per  nuocere,  (It] 

Misfortune  does  not  always  come  to  injure. 
SfiMdie  eomuUum.    [L.]    A  decree  of  the 


Si  non  d  mto,  I  ben  trovato.  [It]  If  not  true 

it  is  cleveriy  invented. 
S§mUturquepatremhaudfMmilmimquii.  [L.] 

He  follows  his  father,  but  not  with  equal 

steps. 
Sero  venientibui  otto,  (L.)  Those  who  come 

late  shall  have  the  bones. 
Sertit  in  eoelwn  redeoM.   [L]  Late  may  you 

return  to  heaven:  may  you  live  long. 
Servare  modum.  [L. )  To  Iceep  within  bounds. 
Servua  eervortm  Dei.  (L.)  A  servant  of  the 

servants  of  Ood. 
Sie  eunt/ata  hominum,   [L.]  Thus  go  the 

fates  of  men. 
Sie  ihir  ad  aatm,  [L.]  Such  is  the  way  to  the 

stars,  or  to  immortality. 
Sieptutim,  [L.]  So  here  and  there  through- 
out: so  everywhere. 
Sie  iemper  tyrannie.  [L.]  Ever  so  to  tyrants. 
Sie  transit  gloria  mundi.   [L]  Thus  passes 

away  the  glory  of  this  world. 
Sieut  anU.  [L.]  As  before. 
Sieut  patribuM.  »U  DeuM  nobii.   [L.]  As  with 

our  fathers  so  may  Ood  l>e  with  us. 
Sie  volo,  tiejitbeo ;  ttat  pro  raUone  voluntat. 

[L.]  Thus  I  will,  thus  I  command ;  let  my 

will  stand  for  a  reason. 
Sic  voe  non  vobie.  [L.]  Thus  yon  labour  but 

not  for  yourselves. 
Si  DeuM  nobieeum, quit  eontra  notf  [L]   If 

Ood  be  with  us  who  shall  stand  against  us? 
Si  dOe  placU.  [L  ]  If  it  pleases  the  gods. 
8He,  et  phUoeophtu  eeto.    [L.]   Be  went  and 

pass  for  a  philosopher. 
Suent  leges  tnter  arma.  [L.]  Amidst  arms,  or 

In  war,  laws  are  silent,  or  disregarded. 
Similia  similibus  ewrantur.  [L.]  Lilce  things 

are  cured  b^  lllce. 
Similis  simili  gaudet,   [L.]   Lilce  is  pleased 

with  like. 
Si  monumentum  qtusris^  dreumspiee.    [L.1 

If  yon  seek  his  monument,  look  around 

you. 
JSine  eurd.  [L]  Without  charge  or  care. 
'Sine  die.  pL]  Without  a  day  being  appointed. 
Sine  dubto.  [L.]  Without  doubt 
Sine  tnord.  [L.]  Without  delay. 
Sine  prc^udieio.  (L  1  Without  prejudice. 
Sine  qua  non.  [L  ]  Without  which,  not 
Si  parva  lieet  eomvonere  magnis.    [L]   If 

small  things  may  be  compared  with  great 
Sitte  viator.  [L.]  Stop  traveller. 
SU  tibi  terra  Uvis.  [L.]  Light  Ue  the  earth 

upon  thee. 
SU  ut  est  aut  non  tit  [L.]  Let  it  be  as  it  is. 

or  not  at  aU. 
Si  vis  paeem,  para  beUum.   [L.]  If  you  wish 

for  peace,  prepare  for  war. 
Sola  nobUitas  virtus.   [L.]  Virtue  the  only 

nobility. 
Solitudinem  faeiunt,  paeem  appeUant.   [L.] 

They  make  a  wilderness  and  call  it  peace. 
SouJgUr  U  ehaud  et  le  froid.   [Fr.]   To  blow 

hot  and  culd. 
Spero  meliora.  [L.]  I  hope  for  better  things. 
^pes  sibi  quisque.  [L.]  Let  every  one  hope  in 

himself. 
Splendide  mendax.  [L.]  Nobly  untruthful; 

untrue  for  a  good  object 
Sh;>onte  tud.  [L.  ]  Of  one's  (or  its)  own  accord. 
Stat  magni  nominit  umbra,   [L.]  He  stands 

the  shadow  of  a  mighty  name. 
Stat  pro  ratione  volurUat.  [L]  Will  stands 

for  reason. 
Statu  quo  ante  beUum.   [L]  In  the  state  in 

which  things  were  before  the  war. 
Statue  quo.  [L]  llie  state  in  which. 
Stemmata  quid/aciunt  [L.]  Of  what  value 

are  pedigrees. 
Slemttur  alieno  vulnere.  [L.  ]  He  is  slain  by 

a  blow  aimed  at  another. 
Stratum  super  ttraAum.    [L.]   Layer  above 

layer. 
StvMium  immane  loquendi.    [L]  An  insa- 
tiable desire  for  talking. 
Sua  ettioue  voluptat.  [L.  j  Every  man  has  his 

own  pleasures. 
Suaviter  in  modo,  fortiter  in  re.  [L]  Oentle 

in  manner,  resolute  in  execution. 
Sub  colore  juris.  [L.]  Under  colour  of  law. 
Subhoesimxovinces.  [L]  Under  this  standard 

you  will  conquer. 
Subjudice.  [L  ]  Under  consideration. 
Sublatd  eauMd,  ioUUur  effeetus.    [L]   The 

cause  being  removed  the  effect  ceasea 


Sub  poena  [L.]  Under  a  penalty. 

Sub  pnetexto  juris.  [L.]  Under  the  pretext 
of  justice. 

Sub  rosa  [L]  Under  tiie  rote;  privately. 

Subsilentio.  [L]  In  silence. 

Sub  specie.  [L.]  Under  the  appearance  of. 

Sub  voce,  [h.]  Under  such  or  such  a  word. 

Su(fgestio/alsl  [L.]  Suggestion  of  falsehood. 

Sui  generis.  [L.]  Of  its  own  or  of  a  peculiar 
kind. 

Summum  bcnum.  [L.]  The  chief  good. 

Summum  jus,  summa  iniuria.  [L.]  The 
rigour  of  the  law  is  the  height  of  oppression. 

Sumptibus  fAMieit.  [  L.  ]  At  the  public  ex- 
pense. 

Sum  quod  erit;  fui  quod  es.  [L.]  I  am  what 
you  will  be,  I  was  what  you  are. 

Suo  Marts.  [L.)  By  his  own  prowess. 

Suppressio  ven,  suggestio  falsi.  [L.]  A  sup- 
pression of  the  truth  is  the  suggestion  of  a 
falsehood. 

Surgit  amari  aUquid.  [L.]  Something  bitter 
arises. 

Suum  euique.  [L.]  Let  every  one  have  his 
own. 

Suus  euimte  mos.  [L.]  Every  one  has  his 
particuutr  habit 

Tableau  vivant  [Fr.]  A  living  pictnre ;  the 

representation  of  some  scene  by  groups  of 

persons. 
Tabula  rasa.  [L.]  A  smooth  or  blank  tablet. 
Tdehe  tant  tache,  [Fr.]  A  work  without  a 

stain. 
T€Bdium  vUae.  [L.]  Weariness  of  life. 
Tangere  vulnus.  [L.]  To  touch  the  wound. 
TaiUotne  animus  catUstSbus  in»t  [L.1   Can 

such  anger  dwell  in  heavenly  mindsf 
Tani  mieux.  [Fr.]  So  much  the  better. 
Tanto  Imon  che  vol  nienie.  [It]  So  good  as 

to  be  good  for  nothing. 
Tant  pis.  [Fr.]  So  much  the  worse. 
TafUumvxdU  Virgmum.  [L.]  H»merelysaw 

Virgil ;  he  only  looked  on  the  great  man. 
Tejudiee.  [Ill  You  being  the  judge. 
Tel  mattre,  Ul  vaUt  [Fr.]  Like  master,  like 

man. 
Telumimbelle,sinei^u.  [L.]  A  feeble  weapon 

thrown  without  effect 
Tempora  mulantur,  et  not  mutamur  in  Ulis. 

[L.]  The  times  are  changing  and  we  with 

them. 
Temporiparendum.  [L.]  Wemustyieldtothe 

times. 
Temputedaxrerum.  [L.]  Time  the  devourer 

of  all  things. 
Tempusfugxt.  [L.]  Time  flies. 
Tempus  omnia  revelat  [L.]  Time  reveals  all 

things. 
Tenax  propositi.  [L.]  Tenacious  of  his  pur- 
pose. 
Teretatquerotundus  [L.]  Bound  and  smooth; 

polished  and  complete. 
TemUnut  ad  quem.   [L.]  The  term  or  limit 

to  which. 
Terminus  a  quo.  [L.  ]  The  term  or  limit  from 

which. 
Tertium  quid.    [L.]   A  third  something;  a 

nondescript 
Tibi  terit,  ttbi  metit.  [L.]  Ton  sow  for  your- 
self, you  reap  for  yourself. 
Tient  d  la  viritL  [Fr]  Maintain  the  truth. 
Tienttafol  [Fr.]  Keep  thy  faith. 
Toga  virilis.  [L.]  The  manly  toga;  the  dress 

of  manhood. 
To  kaUm.    [Or.]   The  beautiful;  the  chief 

good. 
To  prepon.  [Or.]  The  becoming  or  proper. 
Tot  hominet,  quot  sententict.  [L.]  So  many 

men,  so  many  minds. 
Totidem  verbis.  [L.]  In  just  so  many  words. 
Totiet  quotiet.  [h.  ]  As  often  as. 
Totit  vvribus.  [L]  With  all  his  might 
Totoecelo.  [L.]  By  the  whole  heavens;  dia- 
metrically opposite. 
Toujourt  perdnx.  [Fr.]  Always  partridges; 

always  the  same  thing  over  again. 
Toujourt  prit.  [Fr.]  Always  ready. 
Tour  de  forte.  [Fr.]  A  feat  of  strength  or 

skill 
Toumn' casainu.   [Fr.]  To  turn  one's  coat ; 

to  change  sides. 
TouJt'd-fc^.  [Fr]  MTholly;  entirely. 
Toui-iU'heure.  [Fr]  Instantlv. 
Tout  au  eontraire.  ffr.]  On  the  contrary. 
Tout  d  vous.  [Fr.]  WhoUv  yours. 
Toutbienourien.  [Fr.]  The  whole  or  nothing. 
ToutdesuiU.  [Fr]  Immediately. 
TwU  le  monde  est  sage  apris  coup.   [Fr.] 

Everybody  is  wise  after  the  event 
Trahit  sua  quemque  voluptas.    [L.]   Every 

one  is  attracted  by  his  own  liking. 
Trante<U  in  exemplum.  [L.]  May  it  pass  into 

an  example. 
Tria  juneta  in  una.  [L.]  Three  joined  in  one. 
TrojafuiL  [L.J  Troy  was;  Troy  is  no  more. 


Trot  Tyriutve  mihi  nuUo  ditcrimine  agetur. 
[L.]  Trojan  or  Trrian  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
tinction so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Truditur  diet  die.  [L.]  One  day  is  pressed 
onward  by  another. 

Tu  ne  cede  malie.lL.]  Do  not  yield  to  evils. 

Tu  quoque.  (L  ]  Thou  also. 

Tutor  el  uUor.  [L.]  Protector  and  avenger. 

Ttium  ett  [L.]  It  is  your  own. 

Uberrima  fidst.  [L.]  Superabounding  faith. 

Ubi  bene,  ibi  patria.  [L.]  Where  it  is  well 
there  is  one  s  country. 

Ubi  jut  ineertum,  ibi  jut  nullum.  [L.]  Where 
the  law  is  uncertain  there  is  no  law. 

Ubi  lapsus.  [L.1  Where  have  I  fallen? 

Ubi  libertat,  ibt  patria.  [L.]  Where  liberty  is 
there  is  my  country. 

Ubi  mel,  ibi  apes.  [L.]  Where  honey  is  there 
are  the  bees. 

Ubique.  [L  ]  Everywhere. 

Ubiquepatriamreminisei.  [L.]  To  remember 
our  countnr  everywhere. 

Ubi  supra.  [L.]  Where  above  mentioned. 

Ultima  ratio  regum.  [L.]  The  last  argument 
of  kings;  war. 

Ultimut  Romanorum.  [L.]  The  last  of  the 
Romana 

Ultra  lidtum  [L.]  Beyond  what  is  allowable. 

Una  voce,  [L.]  With  one  voice;  unani- 
mously. 

Unbie7\faitn*ettjamait  perdu.  [Fr.]  A  kind- 
ness is  never  lost 

Un  fait  aeeompli.  [Fr.  ]  An  accomplished 
fact 

Unguibut  et  rostro,  [L.]  With  claws  and 
beak ;  tooth  and  nail. 

Unguis  in  ulcere.  [L.l  A  claw  in  the  wound. 

Uno  animo.  [L.]  With  one  mind;  unani- 
mously. 

Un  sot  d  triple  itage.  [Fr.]  An  ^[regions  fool. 

Un  '  tis^u '  vaut  mieux  que  deux '  tu  I'aurae.' 
[Fr.]  One  take  it  is  worth  more  than  two 
thou  thalt  have  U;  a  bird  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush. 

Ueque  ad  arat.  [L.]  To  the  very  altars;  to 
tne  last  extremity. 

Utque  ad  nauseam.  TL.]  To  disgust 

Usus  loquendi.  [L]  Usage  in  speaking. 

Ut  apes  geometriam.  [L.]  As  bees  practise 
geometry. 

Utile  dulci.  [L.]  The  useful  with  the  plea- 
sant 

Ut  infra.  [L.]  As  below. 

Ut  pignus  amicitim.  [L.]  As  a  pledge  of 
fnendship. 

Ut  quocunque  poratus.  [L  ]  Prepared  for 
every  event 

Ut  supra.  [L.]  As  above  stated. 

Vacuus  eantat  coram  latrone  viator.    [L.  ] 

The  traveller  with  an  empty  purse  sings 

in  presence  of  the  highwayman. 
Va4e  in  pace.  [L.  ]  Oo  in  peace. 
Va  victis.  [L]  Woe  to  the  vanquished. 
VaUat  quantam  valere  potest.   [L.]  Let  it 

pass  for  what  it  is  worth. 
Variat  lectiones.  [L.]  Various  readings. 
Variorum  nota.   [L]  The  notes  of  various 

commentators. 
Varium  et  mutabile  temper  fctmina.    [L.] 

Woman  is  ever  a  changeful  and  capricious 

thing. 
Velit  et  remit.  [L.]  With  sails  and  oars ;  by 

every  possible  means. 
Veluti  in  speculum.  [L.^  Even  as  in  a  mirror. 
Venalit  populut,  venalu  curia  patrum.  [L.] 

I'he  people  are  venal,  and  the  senate  is 

equally  venaL 
Venenum  in  auro  bibitur.    [L.]    Poison  is 

drunk  from  golden  vessela 
Venia  neeettitati  datur.  [L.]  Indulgence  is 

granted  to  necessity. 
Veni,  vidi,  vici,   [L.]   I  came,  I  saw,  I  con- 
quered. 
Ventit  teeundit.  [L.]  With  prospat>us  wlnda 
Vera  ineetsu  patuit  dea.  [L.]  The  real  god> 

dess  was  made  manifest  by  her  walk. 
Verbatim  et  literatim.   [L.]   Word  for  word 

and  letter  for  letter. 
Verbum  tat  tapienti.  [L.  ]  A  word  is  enough 

for  a  wise  man. 
Veritat  odium  varit.  [L.]  Truth  begets  hatred. 
Veritat prevaUbiL  [L]  Truth  wUl prevail 
Veritat  vindt.  [L]  Truth  conquers. 
VeritatittimplexoreUioett.  [L.]  The  language 

of  truth  is  simple. 
VMt^  tant  peur.  [Fr.]  Truth  without  fear. 
Ver  non  temper  viret.  [L.]  Spring  is  not  al- 

wavs  green. 
Vettigia  nulla  retrortum.  [L]  No  returning 

footsteps;  no  traces  backward. 
Vexata  ouctttio.  [L  ]  A  disputed  question. 
Via  meaia.  [L  ]  A  middle  course. 
Via  trita,  via  tula.   [L.]  The  beaten  path  ia 

the  safe  path. 
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Vide  et  erede.  [L.1  See  and  believe. 

Video  meliara  proboque  deUriora  teqwur.  [L.] 

I  Me  ftud  approve  the  better  thiniB;!,  I  fol- 
low the  vorse. 
Vide  ut  tupra.    [L.]    See  what  ia  stated 

above. 
Vi  et  armie.   [L.]  By  force  and  arroi;  by 

main  force;  by  violence. 
Vigeur  de  detnu.   [Fr.]  Strength  from  on 

hiffh. 
ViguaU  et  orate.  [L.]  Watch  and  pray. 
Vtncit  amor  patriae.  [L.]  The  love  of  oar 

country  prevails. 
Vineit  omnia  Veritas.   [L.]  Truth  conquers 

all  things. 
Vineit  qui  patitur.   [L.]  He  who  endures 

conquers. 
Vineit,  qui  »e  vineit.  [L.]   He  conquers  who 

overcomes  himself. 
Vinculum  matriinoniL   [L.]    The  bond  of 

marriage. 
Vindex  injurim.  [L.]  An  avenger  of  injury. 
Viret  aequirit  eundo.  [L.]  As  it  goes  it  ac- 
quires strength. 
Virsapit  qui  pauea  loquitur.  [L.J  He  is  a 

wise  man  who  says  but  little. 
Virtue  in  ardui*.  [L.]  Virtue  or  courage  In 

difficulties. 
Virtue  ineendit  viret.   [L.]   Virtue  kindles 

strength. 


Virtue  laudatur^  et  algeL  [L.]  Virtue  is 
praised,  and  suffers  from  cold. 

Virtue  millia  ecuta.  [L.]  Virtue  is  a  thou- 
sand shields. 

Virtue  temper  viridie.  [L.]  Virtue  is  always 
green. 

Vvrtue  sola  noMitat:  [L.]  Virtue  alone  en- 
noblea 

Virtue  vineit  invidiam.  [L.]  Virtue  over- 
comes envy  or  hatred 

ViHuU  et  jCde.  [L.]  By  or  with  virtue  and 
faith. 

Virtute  et  labore.  [L.]  By  virtue  and  labour. 

Virtute  noii  aetutia.  [L.]  By  virtue,  not  by 
craft 

Virtute  wm  verbie.  [L.]  By  virtue,  not  by 
words. 

VirhUe  officii.  [L.]  By  virtue  ni  office. 

Virtute  eeeurue.  [L.]  Secuie  through  virtue. 

Virtutie  amore.  [L.]  From  love  of  virtue. 

VirtiUie/ortuna  oomee.  [L.]  Fortune  is  the 
companion  of  valour  or  virtue. 

Vie  comica.  [L.]  Comic  power  or  talent 

Vie  coneervatrix  naturoi.  [L.]  The  preserva- 
tive power  of  nature. 

Vie  medicatrix  naturve.  [L.]  The  healing 
power  of  nature. 

V\»  unita  furtior.  [L.]  United  power  is 
stronger. 

Vie  vita.  [L.]  The  vigour  of  life 


Vita  brevie,  art  longa.  [L.]  Life  is  short,  art 

is  long. 
Vit4»  via' virtue.  [L.]  Virtue  the  way  of  life. 
VUam  impendere  vero.  [L.]  To  stake  ooe's 

life  for  the  truth. 
Vita  tine  literie  more  ett.  pi]  Life  without 

literature  is  death. 
Vivitpoet/uneravirtut.  (L.)  Virtue  survives 

the  grave. 
VoiUL  [Fr.]  Behold:  then  U;  there  are. 
Voild  tout  [Ft]  That's  all 
VoUd  une  autre  eKote.  [Fr.]  That's  another 

thing;  that  is  quite  a  different  matter. 
Voir  te  dettout  dee  eartet.   [Fr.]  To  see  the 

under  side  of  the  cards;  to  be  in  the  secret 
Volenti  non /it  injuria.  [L]  Ko  injustice  is 

done  to  the  consulting  person. 
Volo.nonvaleo.  [L.]  1  am  wiliing,  but  unable. 
Vota  vita  mea.  [L.]  My  life  is  devoted. 
Vout  y  perdrez  voe  pat.  [Fr.]  Yon  will  there 

lose  your  steps  or  labour. 
Vox  et  prmUrea  nihU.  [U]  A  voice  and  no- 
thing more;  sound  but  no  sense. 
Vox  populi,  vox  Dei.  [L]  The  voice  of  the 

people  is  the  voice  of  God. 
Vulgd.  [L.]  Commonly. 
Vulnut  immedicabile.   [L.]   An  irreparable 

injury. 
Vultuteutitidexanimi.  [L.]  The  countenance 

is  the  index  of  the  mind. 


ABBKEYIATIONS  AND   CONTKACTIONS 

COMMONLY  USED  IN  WRITING  AND  PRHiTING. 


A.  or  a.  AdJeoUve. 

A.  In  mime.  alto. 

A.  or  ant.  Answer. 

a.  or  @  (Lu  ad).  To  or  at. 

d.  or  era.   In  med.  of  each  the 

same  quantity. 
A.B.  (L.  Artium  Baeealaureui), 

Bachelor  of  Arts.    See  B.A. 
A.B.  Able-bodied  searaaii. 
Abbr.  or  A  bbrtv.  Abbreviated  or 

abbreviation. 
AbL  AblaUve. 
Abp.  ArchbishoT). 
A,C.  CL.  Ante  ChriHum).  Before 

Christ 
Ace.  Accosative. 
Ace.  or  Acct    Accoont  or  ac- 

countant 
A.D.  (L.  Anno  Domini).  In  the 

year  of  oar  Lord. 
A  D.C.  Aide-de-camp. 
Adi  Adjective. 
Adit  Adjutant 
Ad  Kb.  or  Ad  libiL  (L.  ad  ItbU- 

um).  At  pleasure. 
Adm.  Admiral 
Adv.  Adverb. 
^.  or  cbL   (L.  (BtatUy    Of  age; 


A. P. A.  Associate  of  the  Faculty 
of  Actuaries. 

Ag.  (L.  argentum).  Silver. 

Affr.  or  Agrie.  Agriculture. 

Agt.  Agent 

A.H.  (L  Anno  HegiroB).  In  the 
year  of  the  Hegira. 

A.I.A.  Associateof  the  Institute 
of  Actuaries. 

A.K.C.  Associate  of  King's  Col- 
lege (London). 

AL  or  Ala.  Alabama  (United 
SUtesX 

Aid.  Alderman. 

Alex.  Alexander. 

Alf.  Alfred. 

Alg.  Algebra. 

A.M.  (L.  Anno  Mundi).  In  the 
year  of  the  world. 

A.M.  (L.  Ante  Meridiem).  Before 
noon. 

A,M.(L.  Artium Magitter).  Mas- 
ter of  Arts. 

Am.  or  Amer.  America  or  Ameri- 
can. 

AmL  Amount 

An.  (L.  annoy  In  the  year. 

Anal.  Analysis. 

Anat.  Anatomy  or  anatomical 

Ane.  Ancient 

Anon.  Anonymous. 

Ant.  Answer. 

^nt  or  Antiq.  Antiquities  or 
antiquarian. 

Aor.  Aorist 

Ap.  Apostle. 

Ap.  or  Apl.  April. 

Apo.  Apogee. 

Apoe.  Apocalypse. 

App.  Appendix. 

Apr.  April 

Aq.  (L  aqua).  Water. 

A.R.  (L.  Anno  Regni).  In  the 
year  of  the  reign. 

Ar.  or  Arab.  Arabic. 

At.  or  Arr.  Arrive  -s;  arrival. 

A.R.A.  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

Areh.  Architecture. 

Archd.  Archdeacon. 

A.R.H.A.  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy. 

Arith.  Arithmetic  or  Arithmeti- 
cal 

Ark.  Arkansas  (United  SUtesX 

Arm.  Armenian;  Armoric. 

Armor.  Armoric. 

Arr.  Arrive  -s  -d  or  arrival 

A.R.R  (L  Anno  Regni  Regit  or 
ReginoB).  In  the  year  of  the 
kiiLz's  (or  queen's)  reisn. 

A.R  S.A.  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy. 


A.R.S.M.  Associate  of  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines. 

A.R.SS,  (L.  Antiquariorum 
RegieeSoeietatitSociut).  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. 

Art  Article. 

A.S.,  A.S.,  or  A.-Sax,  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Attt  Assistant 

AttroL  Astrology. 

Attron.  Astronomy  or  astronomi- 
cal 

Att.  or  A tty.  Attorney. 

Atty.  Oen.  Attorney-general 

An.  (L.  aurum).  Gold. 

A.IT.C.  {L  Anno  Urbit  Condita 
or  Ab  Urbe  ConditdX  In  the 
year  from  the  building  of  the 
city  (=RomeX 

Aug.  Augmentative. 

Aug.  August 

Aur.  (L.  aurum).  Oold. 

A.  V.  Artillery  Volunteers. 
A.V.  Authorized  Version  (of  the 

BibleX 
Avoir.  Avoirdupois. 

B.  In  mtoio.  bass  or  base. 
B.  or  Bk.  BooIl 

B.  or  Brit  British. 

b.  Bom. 

B.A.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Bank.  Banking. 

Bap.  or  Bavt.  Baptist 

Bar.  Barrel 

Bart  or  Bt.  Baronet 

B.C.  Before  Christ 

B.C.L.  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law. 

B.D.  Bachelor  of  Divuiity. 

Bd.  Bound. 

Bdt,  Boards  (bound  inX 

Bedt.  Bedfordshire. 

Belg.  Belgic. 

Beik  or  Benj.  Benjamin. 

Berkt.  Berkshire. 

Bib.  Bible  or  biblical 

Biog.  Biography  or  biographical 

Bk.  Bank. 

Bk.  Book. 

B.L.  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

B.LL.  (L.  Baecalaureut  Legum). 
Bachelor  of  Laws. 

[NoU.  The  initial  letter  of  a  word 
is  frequently  doubled,  as  in 
the  above  instance,  to  indi- 
cate the  plural] 

B.M.  (L.  Baecalaureut  Medieinee). 
Bachelor  of  Medicine. 

B.Mut.  Bachelor  of  Music 

Bn.  Battalion. 

Bot.  Botany  or  botanical 

Bp.  Bishop. 

Br.  or  Bro.  Brother. 

Brifj.  Brigade  or  brigadier. 

Brig. -gen.  Brigadier-general 

BrU.  Britain.  Britannia.  British. 
Briton. 

B.S.  Bachelor  in  Surgery. 

B  8e.  Bachelor  of  Science. 

B.S.L.  Botanical  Society,  Lon- 
don. 

Bt  Baronet 

Buekt.  Buckinghamshire. 

BtirL  Burlesque. 

Btith.  Bushel. 

B  V.  Blessed  Virgin. 

B.  V.M.  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

C  Cent  or  Cents. 

C.  Centigrade. 

C.  Centime  or  centimes. 
C.  (L.  centum).  A  hundred. 
C.  or  Cap.  (L.  caput).  Chapter. 
C.A.  Chartered  Accountant 
Ca.  or  OU.  California. 
Cam  or  Camb.  Cambridge. 
Cant  Canterbury. 
Cant.  Canticles. 

CatUab.  (L.  Cantafnigientit).  Of 
Cambridge. 


Cantuar.  (L.  Cantuaria).  Can- 
terbury. 

Cap.  Capital. 

Cap.  (L.  caput)  Chapter. 

Capt.  Capitals. 

Capt  Captain. 

Card.  Cardinal. 

Carp.  Carpentry. 

Cath.  Catharine. 

Cath.  Catholic. 

C.B.  Companion  of  the  Bath. 

C.D.V.  Cartede-visite. 

C.B.  Civil  Engineer. 

Cel.  Celsius  (thermometer). 

CeU.  CelUc. 

Cent  (L.  centum).  A  hundred. 

Centig.  Centigrade  (thermome- 
ter! 

Of.  (L  confer).  Compare. 

CO.  Coast-guard. 

CO.  Commissary-general. 

C.O.S.  (used  adjectively).  Centi- 
metre, Gramme,  Second  (the 
units  of  length,  mass,  and  time, 
widely  adopted  in  modem 
scientific  calcnlatlonX 

Ch.  or  Chap.  Chapter. 

CA.  Church. 

Choi  Chaldron. 

Chal.  or  Chald.  Chaldee  or  Chal- 
daic. 

Chanc  Chancellor. 

Chap.  Chapter. 

Chat.  Charlea 

Chem.  Chemistry  or  chemical 

Chin.  Chinese. 

Chr.  Christ  or  Christian. 

Chr.  Christopher. 

Chron.  Chronicles  or  chronology. 

C.  I.  Order  of  the  Crown  of  India. 

C.I.B.  Companion  of  the  Order 
of  the  Indian  Empire. 

Cit  aUUon. 

Cit  Citizen. 

Civ.  Civil 

C.J.  Chief-jusUce. 

CI.  Clersyman. 

Clatt.  Classical. 

Clk.  Clerk. 

cm.  Centimetres. 

CM.  Certificated  Master. 

CJf.   (L.   ChirurgicB  Magitter). 
Master  in  Surgery. 

CM.  Common  Metre. 

C.M.O.  Companion  of  the  Order 
of  St  Michael  and  St  George. 

Co.  Company. 

Co.  County. 

C.O.D.  Cash  (or  Collect)  on  De- 
livery. 

CoL  Colonel. 

Coi  Colonial. 

Col.  Colossians. 

Col.  Column. 

Coll  College. 

CoUoq.  Colloquial,  colloquialism, 
or  coUoquiallv. 

Com.  Commander. 

Com.  Commerce. 

Com.  Commissioner  or  commit- 
tee. 

Com.  Commodore. 

Com.  Common. 

Comm.  Commentary. 

Comp.  Compare  or  comparative. 

Comp.  Compound  or  com- 
pounded. 

Compar.  Comparative. 

Com.  Ver.  Common  Version. 

Cnn.  (L.  contra).  Against 

Conch,  Conchology. 

Con.  Cr.  Contra  Credit  or  Credi- 
tor. 

Cong,  or  Congreg.  Congregation 
or  Congregationalist 

Conq.  Congress. 

Conj.  Conjunction. 

Conn.     Connecticut     (United 
SUtesX 

Con.  Sect  Conic  Sections^ 

CorUr.  Contracted  or  contraction. 

Cop.  or  Copt.  Coptic. 


Cor.  Corinthians. 

Cor.  Mem.  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber. 

Corn.  Cornish  or  Cora  wall. 

Corrupt  Corrupted  or  corrup- 
tion. 

Cor.  Sec  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary. 

Cot.  Cosine. 

C.P.  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

C.P.  Common  Pleas. 

C.  P.  C.  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Conndl 
C.P.S.  (L.  Cuttot  Prtoati  SigiUi). 

Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal 

Cr.  Credit  or  Creditor. 

C.R  (L.  Civit  Romanut).  Ro- 
man Citizen. 

C.R.  (L.  Cuttot  Rotulorum). 
Keeper  of  the  Rolls. 

Cret.  Crescendo. 

Crim.  Con.  Criminal  Conversa- 
tion or  adultery. 

C.S.  Clerk  to  the  Signet 

C.S.  Court  of  Session. 

C.S.I.  Companion  of  the  Star  of 
India. 

Ct  Cent 

Ct  (L.  centum).  A  hundred. 

Ct.  Connecticut  ( United  SUtes). 

C  T.  Certificated  Teacher. 

Cu.  (L.  cuprum).  Copper. 

Cur.orCurt.  Current;  this  month. 

Cwt  (L  centum,  a  hundred,  and 
Eng.  weight).  A  hundredweight 
or  hundredweights. 

Cyc  Cyclopedia. 

D.  Deputy. 

d.  (L.  aenariutt  denarii).  A  penny 
or  pence. 

d.  Died. 

Dan  Daniel. 

Dan  Danish. 

Dat  Dative. 

Dav.  David. 

D.C.  (It  Da  Capo).  From  the  be- 
ginning; again. 

D.C.L.  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

D.CS.  Depute  Clerk  of  Session. 

D.D.(L  Divinitatit  Doctor).  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity. 

De.  Delaware  (United  StatesX 

Dec.  December. 

decim.  Decimetres. 

Decl.  Declension. 

i><A  Definition. 

Deft  Defendant 

Deg.  Degree  or  Degrees. 

Del.  Delaware  (United  States.) 

DeL  (L.  delineavit).  He  (or  sne) 
drew  it 

Dep.  or  Dept  Department 

Dij).  Deputy- 

Deut  Deuteronomy. 

D.F.  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

D.F.  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

D.G.  (L  Dei  Oratid).  By  the 
Grace  of  God. 

Diet  Dictionary. 

Dim.  or  Dimin  Diminuendo. 

Dim.  Diminutive. 

Diit.  or  Ditet  Discount 

Die.  Divide,  dividend,  division, 
or  divisor. 

D.  L.  Deputy  Lieutenant. 

D.  Lit  Doctor  of  Literature. 

D.L.O.  Dead  Letter  Oflice. 

D.M.  or  D.Mut.  Doctor  of  Mosia 

Do.  (It  ditto).  The  same. 

Dolt.  Dollars. 

Dom.  Kcon.  Domestic  Economy. 

Dot.  Dozen. 

Dpt  Deponent 

Dr.  Debtor. 

Dr.  Doctor. 

Dr.  Dram  or  drams. 

D.S.  {It  Dal  Seono\  To  the  sign. 

D.Sc.  Doctor  of  Science. 

D.T.(L.  Doctor Theologia).  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity. 

Du,  Dutch. 

Dub.  Dublin. 
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ABBREVIATIONS  AND  CONTRACTIONS  COMMONLY  USED. 


D.  V.  (L.  Dm  voUnU),  Ood  will- 
ing. 

^Dwt.  (L.  denariut,  penny,  and 
£ng.  weighey  A  pennyweight 
or  penny  weigbte. 
DytL  Dynamics. 

E.  East  or  eastern. 
E.  EnglislL 

Ea.  Each. 

Eben.  Ebenezer. 

Ntor.CL.  Eboracum).   Yorlc. 

E.C.  Eastern  Central  (postal  dis- 
trict. LondonX 

E.C.  Established  Church. 

Eed.  or  Eeelet.  Ecdesiastes  or 
ecclesiasticaL 

Eccltts.  Eccleaiasticns. 

Ed.  Edition  or  editor. 

Ed.  or  Edin.  Eiinburgh. 

Edm.  Edmund. 

E.D.S.  English  Dialect  Society. 

Edw.  Edward. 

E.  E.  Errors  Excepted. 

E.E.T.S.  Early  ^lish  Text  So- 
ciety. 

E.G.  (L  exempli  grcMdy.  For 
example. 

E.I.  East  India  or  East  Indies. 

E  I.e.  or RJ.Co.  Eastlndia  Com- 
pany. 

E.r.C.S.  East  India  Company's 
Service. 

EUe.  or  Elect  Electric  or  elec- 
tricity. 

Eliz.  Elizabeth. 

E.Lcn.  East  Longitude. 

Emp.  Emperor  or  empress. 

Eixcu.  or  Eneye.  Encyclopasdla. 

E.N.E.  East-north-east. 

Btig.  England  or  English. 

Engin.  Engineering. 

Ent.  or  EiUom.  Entomology. 

Env.  Ext  Envoy  Extraoromaiy. 

th.  Ephesians. 
h.  Ephraim. 
tpA.  Epiphany. 
Sine.  Episcopal 

4it  Epistle. 

fist  or  EpiitoL  Epistolary. 
Equal 

Eq.  or  Equiv.  Equivalent 
Eid.  Esdras. 
E.S.E.  East-south-east 
E*p.  Especially: 
E$q.  or  Etqr.  Esquire. 
Eeqe.  or  Etqrt.  BtMiuires. 
Etth.  Esther. 
E.T.  English  Translation. 
Et  at  (L.  et  alibii  And  elsewhere. 
Et  al.  (L.  et  alii  or  dliae).  And 
others. 

Etc  (L.  et  ecBteri,  eceterce,  or  em- 
tera).  And  others;  and  so  forth. 
Eth.  Ethiopic. 
Et  eeq.    (L.  et  tequerUet  or  m- 

quentUn    And  the  following. 
Etyn%.  Etymology. 
Ex.  or  Exd.  Examined. 
Ex.  Example. 
Ex.  Exodus. 
Exc.  Excellency. 
Exc.  Except  or  exception. 
Exch.  Exchange. 
&cch.  Exchequer. 
Exd.  Examined. 
Exec.  Executor. 
Execx.  Executrix. 
Exod.  Exodus. 
Exoti.  (L.  £ronui).  Exeter. 
Exr.  Executor. 
Et.  or  Ezr.  Ezra. 
Ezck.  Ezelciel. 

E.  d:  O.E.  Errors  and  Omissions 
Excepted. 

F.  Fellow. 
F.  Folio. 

F.  Fahrenheit 

/  Farthing  or  farthings. 

for  fern.  Feminine. 

/.  Foot  or  feet 

/.  Franc  or  francs. 

Fa.  Florida  (United  SUtesX 

Fahr.  Fahrenheit  (thermometerX 

F.A  M.  Free  and  Accepted  Ma- 
sons. 

Far.  Farriery. 

FAS.  Fellow  of  the  Antiqua- 
rian Society. 

F.A.S.  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Arts. 

F.A.S.  E.  Fellow  of  the  An tiqua- 
riaii  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

FA  S  L.  Fellow  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Society  of  Londoa 


F.B.  Fenian  Brotherhood  or 
Brethren. 

F.  B.  8.  E.  Fellow  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  Edinburgh. 

F.C.  Free  Church  (of  Scotland)i 

Fep.  Foolscap. 

F.  C.  P.S.  Fellow  of  the  Cambridge 
Philosophical  Society. 

F.C.S.  Fellow  of  the  Chemical 
Society. 

F.D.  (L.  Fidei  De/entor  or  De- 
fenaatrix).  Defender  of  the 
Faith. 

Feb.  February. 

Fee  q^JecUy.  He  (or  she)  did  it. 

F.E.I.S.  Fellow  of  the  Educa- 
tional Institute  of  Scotland. 

Fern.  Feminine. 

F.ES.  Fellow  of  the  Entomolo- 
gical Society. 

F.B.S.  Fellow  of  the  Ethnologi- 
cal Society. 

Feud.  Feudal 

F.F.A.  Fellow  of  the  Faculty  of 
Actuaries. 

F.O.S.  Fellow  of  the  (leologioal 
Society. 

F.H.S.  Fellow  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

F.I.A.  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries. 

Fid.  Def.  (See  F.D.)  Defender 
of  the  Faith. 

Fig.  Figure  or  figures;  figurative 
or  figuratively. 

Finn.  Finnish. 

Fir.  Firkin  or  flrkins. 

F.K.Q.C.P.L  Fellow  of  King's 
and  Queen's  College  of  Physi- 
cians, Ireland. 

Ft  Flemish. 

Ft  Florida  (United  States). 

Ft  Florin  or  florins. 

Ft  Flourished. 

F.L.S.  Fallow  of  the  Linntean 
Society. 

F.M.  Field-marshal 

F.O.  Field-officer. 

Fo.  or  Fot  Folio  or  folios. 

F.O.B.  Free  on  Board  (goods  de- 
livered). 

For.  Foreign. 

Fcirt  Fortification. 

F.P.  Fire-plug. 

F.P.S.  Fellow  of  the  PhUological 
Society. 

Fr.  France  or  French. 

Fr.  Francis. 

fr.  From. 

F.R.A.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society. 

F  R.C.P.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Preceptors. 

F.RC.P.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians. 

F.RC.P.E.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  Edin- 
burgh. 

F.R.C.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons. 

F.R.C.S.E.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh. 

F.R C.S.I.  Fellow  of  the  Ro/al 
College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland. 

F.R.C.S.L.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
CollMce  of  Surgeons,  London. 

Fred.  Frederick. 

Freq.  Frequentative. 

F.R.0.8.  FeUow  of  the  Royal 
Oeographical  Society. 

Fri.  Friday. 

Fris.  or  Frs.  Frisian  or  Friesic 

F.JIS.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. 

F.R.S.E.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Edinburgh. 

F.R.S  L.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature. 

F.S.A.  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries. 

F.  S.A.Scot  Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 

F.S.S.  Fellow  of  the  SUtisUcal 
Society. 

Ft  Foot  or  feet 

Ft  Fort 

F.T.C.D.  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. Dublin. 

Fth.  Fathom. 

Fur.  Furlong. 

Fut  Future. 

F.Z.S.  Fellow  of  the  Zoological 
Society. 

G.  Genitive. 

0.  Guinea  or  guineas. 


G.  Gulf. 

Ga.  Georgia  (United  States). 
G.A.  General  Assembly. 
Gael.  Gaelic. 
GtU.  Galatians. 

G<U.  or  Gait  Gallon  or  Gallons. 
Galv.  Galvanism. 
G.B.  Great  Britain. 
G.B.AI.  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 
GC.B.  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 
G.C.H.  Grand  Cross  of  the  Gaelphs 

of  Hanover. 
G.C.L.H.  Grand  Cross  of  the  Le- 

gion  of  Honour. 
G.CM.G.    Grand  Croat  of  8t 

Michael  and  St  George. 
G.C.S.I.   Grand  Commander  of 

the  Star  of  India. 
G.D.  Grand  Duke  (or  DuchessX 
Gen.  or  Gent  General 
Gen.  Genesis. 
Gen.  Genitive. 
Gent,  or  GefUn.    Gentleman  or 

gentlemen. 
Geo.  George. 

Geo.  Geoi^  (United  States). 
Geog.  Ge^raphy,  geographical. 

geographer. 
Geol.  Geology,  geological 
Geom.    Geometry,  geometrical. 

geometer. 
Ger.  or  Germ.  German. 
Get.  Gerund. 

Gi.  Gill  or  gills  (measure). 
G.L.  Grand  Lodge. 
gm.  Grammes. 
G.M.  Grand  Master. 
G.M.K.P.  Grand  Master  of  the 

KnighU  of  St  Patrick. 
Go.  or  Goth.  Gothic. 
Gov.  Governor. 
Gov  -Gen.  Governor-general 
Govt  Government 
G.P.O.  General  Post^fBce. 
Gr.  Grain  or  Graina. 
Gr.  Great 
Gr.  Greek. 
Gr.  Groes. 

Gram.  GrammarorOrammatlcal 
Gro.  Groaa. 
Gtt    (L.  guttm).    In  msdicim, 

drops. 
Gun.  Gunnery. 

H.  Hour  or  hours. 

Hah.  Habakkok. 

Hag.  Haggal 

Hants.  Hampshire. 

H.B.C.  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

H.B.M.  His  (or  Her)  Britimidc 
Majesty. 

H.C.  House  of  Commcma. 

H.C.  Herald's  College. 

H.C.M.  His  (or  Her)  Catholic 
Majesty. 

Bdk/.  Handkerchief. 

h.e.  (L  hoc  est  or  hie  Mf).  That 
is,  or  this  ia 

Heb.  or  Hebr,  Hebrew  or  He- 
brews. 

H.E.  I.e.  Honourable  East  India 
Company. 

H.E.J.C.S.  Honourable  East  In- 
dia Company's  Service. 

Her.  Heraldnr  or  Heraldic. 
bd.  Half-bound. 
\G.  Horse  Guards. 

H.H.  His  (or  Her)  Highness. 

HH.  His  Holiness  (the  PopeX 

Hhd.  Hogshead  or  Hogsheads. 

H.I.H.  His  (or  Her)  Imperial 
Highness. 

Hil.  Hilary. 

Hind.  Hindu.  Hindottan,  or Hin- 
dostanee. 

Hist  History  or  historical. 

H.J.  or  H.JS  (L.  Hie  Jacet  or 
Hie  Jaeet  Sepultue).  Here  Ilea, 
or  here  lies  buried. 

H.  L.  House  of  Lords. 

H.M.  His  (or  Her)  Majesty. 

H.M.P.  (L.  Hoe  Monumentum 
Posuit).  Erected  this  monu- 
ment 

H.MS  His  (or  Her)  Majesty's 
Service. 

HMS.  His  (or  Her)  Majesty's 
Ship  or  Steamer. 

Ho.  House. 

Hon.  or  Honht  Honourable. 

Hon±  Honoured. 

Hort  Horticulture  or  horticul- 
tural 

Hoe.  Hosea. 

HP.  Hiilf-pay. 
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H.P.  High-priesL 

H.P.  Horse-power. 

H.R.  House  of  Repreaentativea. 

H.R.E.  Holy  Roman  Emidre  or 
Emperor. 

H.  R.  U.  His  (or  Her)  Royal  Hlgb. 
nesa. 

H.R.I.P.   (L.  hie  reqtdeeeit  im 

_paee\  Here  rests  in  peace. 

H.S.JL.  hie  iOus).  Here  Ilea. 

H.S.H.  His  (or  Her)  Serene  Hii^ 
ness. 

BBS.  (L.  Bittorim  Sodetatie 
Soeiut).  Fellow  of  the  Histori- 
cal Society. 

Bum.  or  humb.  Humble. 

Hun.  or  Huf^.  Hungary  or  Him- 
garian. 

Bund.  Hundred. 

Byd.  Hydrostatics. 

Hydratu.  Hydraulica. 

Hypoth.  Hypotheais  or  hypotbe- 

/.  Island. 

la.  Indiana  (United  Stataa). 

Jb.  or  Ibid.  (L.  ibidem).  In  th* 
same  place. 

leet  Iceland,  Icelandic. 

Ich.  or  Jehth.  Ichthyology. 

Id.  (L.  idem).  The  same 

J.e.  (L.  id  Mf).  That  is. 

J.H.S.  These  letters  hare  been 
usually  looked  upon  aa  the 
initials  of  leeue  {Jetue)  Bami- 
numSalvator,Jean»ihe  Sftvionr 
of  Men,  or  of  In  hoe  (erwcv) 
ealue,  in  this  (cross)  is  aalva- 
tion,  but  they  were  originally 
IHZ.  the  first  three  letlen  of 
'IHZOn  ilieous)  the  Greek 
form  of  Jetue. 

lU.  Illinois  (United  StateaX 

Imp.  (L.  imperator).  Emperor. 

Imp.  Imperial 

Imp.  or  impf.  Imperfect 

In.  Inch  or  inches. 

Incog.  (It  incognito^  incognUe^ 
Unknown. 

Ind.  India  or  Indian. 

Ind.  Indiana  (United  Staleel 

Jt\f.  Infinitive. 

In  lim.  (L.  in  limine).  At  the 
outset 

Inloc  (JL  in  loco).  In  its  plaee. 

I.N.R.I.  (L.  Teeue  Namr^nM* 
Rex  ludaeoruml,  Jesus  of  Na- 
zareth. King  of  the  Jews. 

Ineep.  Inseparable. 

Ins.  Gen.  Inspector  GeneraL 

Intt  Instant;  the  present  month. 

Inet.  Institute  or  institution. 

Insur.  Insurance. 

Int  Interest 

InUne.  Intensive. 

Interj.  Interjection. 

Intrane.  Intransitive. 

in  trant.  (L.  m  tranrttu),  Oa 
the  wav  or  passage. 

Introd.  Introduction. 

lo.  Iowa  (United  SUtes\ 

/.  qf  M.  Instructor  of  Mn^etry. 

I.O.G.T.  Independent  Order  of 
Good  Templars. 

I.O.O.F.  Independent  Order  of 
Oddfellows. 

lO.U.  I  owe  you— an  aoknov- 
ledgment  for  money. 

I.P.D.  (L.  In  praeentiA  Damii^ 
orum).  In  presence  of  the  Lords 
(of  Session). 

I.Q,   (L  idem  quod).  The 


Ir.  Ireland  or  Irish. 

I RO.  Inland  Revenue  OlBce. 

Irreg.  Irregular. 

It.  or  lea.  Isaiah. 

1.8.  Irish  Society. 

lal.  Island. 

It  or  Hal.  Italy,  ItaUc.  Italian. 

Itin.  Itinerary. 

J.  Judge  or  Justice. 

J. A.  Judge-advocate. 

Jac.  Jacob  or  Jacobus  («  Jamea). 

Jan.  January. 

Jae.  Jamea. 

Jav.  Javanese. 

J.C.  Jbsus  Creot. 

J.C.  Justice-clerk. 

J  CD.  (L.  Juris  Civait  Doctor). 

Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 
J.D  (L.  Jurum  Doctor).  Doctor 

of  Laws. 
Jer.  Jeremiah. 
J.G.  W.  Junior  Grand  Warden. 
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J.H.S,  See  I. U.S. 

J  no   Jtihn. 

Join.  JuineiT. 

Jona.  Jonathan. 

Jot.  Joseph. 

Jo9h.  Jotbua. 

Jour.  Journal. 

J.  P.  Jottice  of  the  Peace. 

Jr.  Junior. 

J.  U  D.  or  J.  V.D.  (L.  Jurig  Utri- 
U9que  Doctor).  Doctor  of  both 
Laws  (that  is,  civil  and  canon. 
XoU.  (T  and  V  were  formerly 
regarded  as  the  lame  letter. 

Jud.  Judith. 

Judg.  Judges. 

JttL  July  or  Julius. 

J%d.  J*er.  Julian  Period. 

Jun.  June. 

Jun.  or  Junr  Junior. 

Jurit.  Jurisprudence. 

Ju$.P.  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Ju$t.  Justice. 

J.W.  Junior  Warden. 

K.  King. 

K  Knight 

Kan.  Kansas  (United  States^ 

KB.  King's  Bench. 

KB.  Knight  of  the  Bath. 

K.C.B.  Knight  Commander  of 

the  Bath. 
K.C.B.  Knight  Commander  of 

the  Onelphs  of  Hanover. 
K.C.M.O.  Knight  Commander  of 

St.  Michael  and  St.  Oeorge. 
K.C.S.  Knight  of  the  Order  of 

Charles  III.  of  Spain. 
K.C.S. I.  Knight  Commander  of 

the  Star  of  India. 
K.B.  Knight  of  the  Eagle.  Pros* 

sia. 
Ken.  Kentucky  (United  States). 
K.O.C.    Knight  of   the   Oi-and 

Cross. 
KQ.C.B.  Knight  of  the  Grand 

Cross  of  the  Bath. 
KO.P.   Knight  of  the  €k>lden 

Fleece,  Spain. 
K.G.&.  Knight  of  the  Guelphs 

of  Hanorer. 
Ki.  Kings. 
Ka.  Kilderkin. 
KUog.  Kilogramme. 
Kilom.  Kilometre. 
Kingd.  Kingdom. 
K.L.B.    Knight  of  Leopold  of 

Belgium. 
K.L.H.  Knight  of  the  Legion  of 

Honour. 
K.M.  Knight  of  Malta. 
Ktn.  Kingdom. 

K  N.S.  Knight  of  the  Boyal  Nor- 
thern Star,  Sweden. 
Knt.  Knight. 

K.P.  Knight  of  St.  Patrick. 
Ks.  Kansas  (United  State8> 
K.S.  Knight  of  the  Sword,  Swe- 
den. 
Kt  Knight. 

K.T.  Knight  of  the  Thistle. 
K.T.  Kniffht  Templar. 
K.T.S.   Knight  of  Tower  and 

Sword,  Portu^niL 
Ky.  Kentucky  (United  Sta^^s). 

L.  LaUn. 

L.  Lake. 

X.  Lord  or  Lady. 

L  ,l,or  £  (L.  Libra).  Pound  or 
pounds  (sterling). 

L.,  lb.,  or  n>.  Pound  or  pounds 
(weight). 

La.  Louisiana  (United  States^ 

L.A.  Law  Agent 

L.A.  Literate  in  Arts. 

L.A.C.  Licentiate  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company. 

Ladp.  Ladyship. 

Lam.  Lamentations. 

Lapp.  Lappish. 

Lat.  Latin. 

Lat  Latitude. 

JA>.  or  lb.    Pound  or  pounds 
(wetehti 

L.C.  Lord  (Hiamberlain. 

L.C.  Lord  Chancellor. 

L.e.  Lower-case  (in  printing). 

L.e.  (L.  loco  cUato).  In  the  place 
quoted. 

L.C.B.  Lord  Chief-baron. 

L.C.J.  Lord  Chief-Justice. 

L.C.P.  Licentiate  of  the  College 
of  Preceptors. 

Ld.  Lord. 

Xrflp.  Lordship. 


L.D.S.  Licentiate  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery. 

Leq.  or  legit.  Legislature. 

Leip.  Leipzig  or  Leipsic. 

Lett.  Lettish. 

Lev.  Leviticus. 

Lex.  Lexicon. 

Liixieoff.  Lexicography  or  lexi- 
cographer. 

L.O.  Life  Guards. 

L.l.  Light  Infantry. 

L.L  Long  Island  (United  States> 

Lib.  (L.  Uber).  Book. 

Lib.  Librarian. 

Lieut  Lieutenant 

Lieut.'CoL  Lieutenant-colonel 

LieuL-Oen.  Lieutenant-general 

Lieut-Gov.  Lieutenant-governor. 

Linn.  Linnieus  or  Linnsaan. 

Lig.  Liquor  or  liouid. 

Lit.  Literature,  literary,  or  liter- 
ally. 

Lith.  Lithuanian. 

Liv.  Livre. 

L.L.  or  L. Lat  Low  Latin. 

LL.B.  (L.  LeaumBaecaiaureua). 
Bachelor  of  Laws.    See  B.LL. 

LL.D.  (L.  Legum  Doctor).  Doc- 
tor of  Laws.    Bee  B.LL. 

L.L.I.  Lord -lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land. 

L.M.  Long  metre. 

Ian.  or  Loixd  London. 

Lon.  or  long.  Longitude. 

Log.  (L.  loguitur).  Speaks. 

Lou.  Louisiana  (United  States). 

Lp.  Lordship. 

L.  P.  Lord  Provost 

L.S.  Leftside. 

L.8.  (L.  locue  iigUli),  Place  of 
the  seal. 

L.S.D.  (L.  Librae,  Sdidi,  Dena- 
mV  Pounds,  shillings,  pence. 

Lt  Lieutenant 

Lt  Inf.  Light  Infantry. 

M.  Marquis. 

M.  Middle. 

M.  (L.  iniVU),  Thousand. 

M.  (L.  meryiieiy.  Meridian  or 
noon. 

Jf.  Mile  or  miles. 

M.  Monday. 

M.  Monsieur. 

U.  Morning. 

m.  Married. 

m.  Masculine. 

m.  M^tre  or  metres. 

tn.  Minute  or  minutes. 

U.A.  Master  of  Arts     See  A.M. 

aUk.  Minnesota  (United  States). 

Mac.  or  Uacc  Maccabees. 

yia^.  or  moKhin.  Machinery. 

Mad.  or  Madm.  Madam. 

Ma(f.  Magazine. 

Maj.  Major. 

Maj.-Oen.  Major-general 

Mai.  Malachi. 

Malay.  Malayan. 

Man.  Manege  or  horsemanship. 

Manuf.  Manufactures  or  manu- 
facturing. 

Mar.  March. 

Jfar.  Maritime. 

Marg.  Marquis. 

Mae.  or  maec.  Masculine. 

Jf atf.     Massachusetts    (United 

States). 

M.AetS.  Member  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Society. 

Math.  Mathematics,  mathema- 
tical, or  mathematician. 

MaU.  Matthew. 

M.  B,  (L.  Medieince  Baeealaureut). 
Bacnelor  of  Medicine. 

M.B.  (L.  MueiecB  Baeealaureut). 
Bachelor  of  Music. 

Jf.C.  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

M.C.  Member  of  Congress. 

Meh.  March. 

M.C. P.  Member  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors. 

M.D.  (L.  Medieinm  Doctor).  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine. 

Md.  Manrland  (United  States). 

MdUe.  Mademoiselle. 

M.B.  MiUtary  Engineer.  Mining 
Engineer,  or  Mechanical  En- 
gineer. 

Me.  Maine  (United  SUtesX 

Mech.  Mechanics  or  mechanical. 

Med.  Medicine  or  medical 

Mem.  Memorandum  or  memor- 
anda. 

Mettrt.  Messieurs,  (Gentlemen,  or 
Sirs. 


Met.  Metaphysics  or  metaphysl> 
cal 

Metal  Metallurgy. 

Meteor.  Meteorology  or  meteor^ 
ological 

Meth.  Methodist 

M.Hon.  Most  Honourable. 

M.H.S.  Member  of  the  Historical 
Society. 

1ft.  Mississippi  (United  States). 

Mie.  Micah. 

Mich.  Michaelmas. 

Mich.  Michigan. 

Mid  Middle. 

Mid  Midshipman. 

MU.  or  Mmt  Military. 

Min.  Mineralogy  or  minendogi- 
cal 

Min.  Minute  or  minutes. 

Minn.  Minnesota  (United  SUtesX 

Min.  Plen.  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary. 

Mite.  Mississippi  (United  States). 

MUe.  Mademoiselle  or  Miss. 

Jfif.  Their  Majesties.  See  B.LL. 

MM.  Messieurs.    See.0.X.L. 

mm.  Millimetres. 

Mme.  Madame  or  Mrs. 

Mn.  Michigan  (ITnited  State8)i 

M.N.S.  Member  of  the  Numis- 
matical  Society. 

Mo.  Missouri  (United  States). 

Mo.  Month. 

Mod.  Modem. 

Mod  (It  moderate).  Moderately. 

Mon.  Monday. 

Mont.  Monsieur;  Sir. 

M.P.  Member  of  Parliament 

M.P.S.  Member  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society. 

M.P.S.  Member  of  the  Philologi- 
cal Society. 

Mr.  Master  (pron.  Mister). 

M.R.  Master  of  the  RoUs. 

M.R.A.S.  Member  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Science. 

M.RA.S.  Member  of  the  Boyal 
Asiatic  Society. 

M.RC.P.  Member  of  the  Boyal 
College  of  Physicians. 

MRC.S  Member  of  the  Boyal 
College  of  Surgeons. 

M.  B.  C.  V.S.  Member  of  the  Boyal 
College  of  Veterinary  Suigeons. 

M.R.O.S.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society. 

M.R.  I.  Member  of  the  Boyal  In- 
stitution. 

M.R. I. A.  Member  of  the  Boyal 
Irish  Academy. 

Mrt.  Mistress. 

M.R.S.L.  Member  of  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Literature. 

M.S.  Master  in  Surgery. 

M.S.  (L.  m^emorice  tacrum).  Sa- 
cred to  the  memory. 

MS.  Manuscript 

MSS.  Manuscripts. 

Mt.  Mount  or  mountain. 

JftM.  Museum. 

Mut.  Music  or  musical. 

Mut.  B.  ( L.  MueiccB  Baeealau- 
reut). Bachelor  of  Music. 

Mut.D.  or  Mut.Doc.  (L.  Muticot 
Doctor).  Doctor  of  Music. 

M.W.O.M.  Most  Worthy  Grand 
Master. 

M.  W.S.  Member  of  the  Wemer- 
ian  Society. 

Myth.  Mythology  or  Mytiiologi- 
cal 

N.  Noon. 

H.  North;  Northern  (postal  diiu 

trict,  London). 
N.  Noun. 
N.  Number. 
N.A.  North  America  or  North 

American. 
Na.  Nebraska  (United  StatesX 
Nah.  Nahum. 
Nap.  Napoleon. 
Nat  National 
Nat  Natural. 
Nat  Hitt  Natural  history. 
Nat.  Ord.  Natural  order. 
Naut  Nautical. 
N.B.  New  Brunswick. 
N.B.  North  Britain  (Scotland). 
N.B.  (L.  Nota  Bene).  Note  weU 

or  take  notice. 
N.C.    North    (Carolina  (United 

StatesX 
N.E.  New  England. 
N.E.  North-east;  North-eastem 

(postal  district,  London). 


Neb.  Nebraska  (United  States). 

Neg.  Negative  or  negatively. 

Neh.  Nehemiah. 

Nem.  Con.  (L.  nemine  eontradi- 
eente).  No  one  contradicting  or 
unanimously. 

Nem.  Die.  (L  nemine  ditten. 
tiente).  No  one  dissenting  or 
unanimously. 

Neth.  Netherlands. 

Neut.  Neuter. 

New  M.  New  Mexico  (United 
States). 

Nevf  Tett  New  Testament 

N.H.  New  Hampshire  (United 
States). 

N.J.  New  Jersey  (United  States). 

N.L.  orN.Lat  North  latitude. 

N.M.  New  Mexico  (United 
States). 

N.N.B.  North-north-east 

N.N.W.  North-north-west. 

No.  (L.  numero).  Number. 

Nom.  Nominative. 

Non.  Con,  Non-content;  dissen- 
tient (House  of  Lords). 

Non  obtt.  (L.  turn  obttante).  Not- 
withstanding. 

Non  prot.  (L.  non  proteguitur). 
He  does  not  prosecute. 

Non  teg.  (L.  non  teguitur\  It 
does  not  follow. 

Nor.  or  Nonn.  Norman. 

Nor.  Fr.  or  Norm.  Fr.  Norman- 
French. 

Norw.  Norway  or  Norwegian. 

Not.  Numbers. 

Nott.  or  Nottt.  Nottinghamshire. 

Nov.  November. 

N.P.  Notary-public. 

N.S.  New  Style. 

N.S.  Nova  Scotia. 

N.S.J.C.  (L.  Notter  Salvator 
Jetut  Chrittut).  Our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ 

N.T.  Nevada  Territory  (United 
States). 

N.T.  New  Testament 

Num.  or  Numb.  Numbers. 

Numit.  Numismatics. 

N.  V.M.  Nativity  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

N.W.  North-west;  North- west- 
em  (postal  district.  London). 

N.  W.T.  North-west  Territory. 

N.Y.  New  York. 

N.Z.  or  N.  Zeal.  New  Zealand. 

0.  Ohio  (United  States). 

0.  Old. 

Ob.  (L.  obiit).  Died. 

Obad.  Obadiah. 

Obdt  Obedient 

Obj.  Objective. 

Obt.  Obsolete. 

Obt  Obedient. 

Oct  October. 

O.F.  Oddfellows. 

0.0.  Outside  Guardian. 

O.H.M.S.  On  Her  Majesty's  Ser- 
vice. 

Old  Tett  Old  Testament 

Oliim.  Olympiad. 

O.M.  Old  measurement 

On.  Oregon  (United  States). 

Op.  Opposite  or  opposition. 

O.P.  Order  of  Preachers. 

Opt.  Optics  or  optical. 

dpt.  Optative. 

Or.  Oregon  (United  States). 

Ord.  Ordinance  or  ordinary. 

Origf,  Original  or  origiiudly. 

OmttA.  Ornithology. 

O.S.  Old  Style. 

O.T.  Old  Testament 

Ofl/.  Oxford. 

Oxon.  (L.  Oxonia,  Oxonientit). 
Oxfora;  of  Oxford. 

Oxonien.  (L.  Oxonientit).  Of  Ox- 
ford. 

Oz.  Ounce.  [Note.  The  z  in  this 
contraction,  and  in  viz.,  repre- 
senta  an  old  symbol  of  similar 
shape  which  was  used  to  indi- 
cate a  terminal  coutractioiLl 

P.  P«ge. 

P.  Participle. 

P.  Past 

P.  Pole. 

P.  Post. 

Pa.    Pennsylvania     (United 

States). 
PA.  Participial  adjective. 
Paint.  Painting. 
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Pal,  or  Pakeon.  Palsontology  or 
palflBoatologicaL 

Par.  Paraffraph. 

Pari  Pariiameiit  or  parliamea- 
tary. 

Part.  Participle. 

Pasi.  Passiye. 

Pat  Patrick. 

Pathol.  Pathology  or  pathologi- 
cal. 

Payt  Payment 

P.B.  (L.  PhUoiophicB  Baecalau- 
reutX.  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

PC.  (L  Patre$  Corueripti).  Con- 
script Fathers. 

P.O.  Police  Constable. 

P.  C.  Privy  Council  or  privy 
councillor. 

P.  C.  S.  Principal  Clerk  of  Session. 

Pd.  Paid. 

P.D.  (L.  PhUoaophta  Doctor). 
Doctor  of  Pliilosophy. 

P.D.  Printer's  DevlL 

P.B.I.  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Penn.   Pennsylvania  (United 
States). 

Pent  Pentecost 

Per.  or  Pert.  Persian. 

Per  an.  (L.  per  annumy.  By  the 
year;  yearly. 

Per  cent,  or  ver  et.  (L.  per  een- 
turn).    By  the  hundred.' 

Per/.  Perfect 

Peri.  Perigee. 

Pere.  Person. 

Persp.  Perspective. 

Peruv.  Peruvian. 

Pet.  Peter. 

Pg.  Portuguese. 

P.O.M.  Past  Grand  Master. 

Phar.  or  Pharm.  Pharmacy. 

Ph.B.  Same  as  P.B. 

Ph.D.  (L.  PhiloeopkuB  Doctor). 
Doctor  of  philosophy. 

PhU.  Philip  or  Phillppians. 

PhU.  Philosophy,  philosophical, 
or  philosoplier. 

Philem.  Philemon. 

Philoi.  Philosophy  or  philoso- 
phical 

PhU.  Traru.  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions. 

Photog.  Photography,  photogra- 
phic, or  photographer. 

Phren.  Phrenology  or  phenologi- 
caL 

Phye.  Physics. 

Phyt.  or  PhytidL  Physiology  or 
pnysiologicaL 

Pin*,  or  Pxt  (L.  Pinxit\  He  (or 
she)  painted  it:  accompanying 
the  artist's  name  (or  initials) 
on  a  painting. 

Pk.  Peck. 

P.L.  Poet  Laureate. 

Pi.  Place. 

PI.  Plate. 

PL  Plural. 

P.L.B.  Pour  Law  Board. 

P.  L.  C.  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

Plf.  Plaintiff. 

Plu.  Plural 

Plup.  Pluperfect 

Plur.  Plural 

P.M.  (L  poet  meridiem).  After- 
noon. 

P.M.  Paet  MaeUr. 

P.M.  Peculiar  Metre. 

P.M.  Pustniaster. 

P.M.O.  Postmaster-general 

P.O.  Post-office. 

P.  A  0  Co.  Peninsular  and  Orien- 
tal .Steam  Navigation  Company. 

Poet  Poetry  or  poeticU. 

Pol.  Polish. 

PolU.  Ecoti.  Political  economy. 

P.0.0.  Post-offlce  Order. 

Pop.  Pupniation  or  popularly. 

Port  Portugal  or  Portuguese. 

Poee.  Possessive. 

Pp.  Pages. 

P.p.  Past  participle. 

P.P.  Parish  Priest 

P.P.  (LpaUrpatria).  Father 
of  his  country. 

P.  P.C.  (Fr.  pour  prendre  congi). 
To  take  leave. 

Pph.  Pamphlet 

P.pr.  Participle  present. 

Pr.  Priest 

Pr.  Prince. 

P.R.  (L  Populite  Romantu).  The 
Boman  people. 

P.R.  PrixeRinff. 

P.R. A.  Presideut  of  the  Boyal 
Academy. 


P.R.C.  (L.  Poet  Romam  Condit- 
am).  After  the  building  of 
.Rome. 

Preb.  Prebend. 

Pre/.  Prefix. 

Prep.  Preposition. 

Pres.  President. 

Pree.  Present. 

Pret  Preterit 

Prin.  Principally. 

Print  Printing. 

Priv.  Privative. 

Prod.  Problem. 

Prqf.  Professor. 

Pron.  Pronoun. 

Pron.  Pronounced  or  pronuncia- 
tion. 

Pron.  a.  Pronominal  adjective. 

Prop.  PropositioiL 

Prof.  Prosody. 

Pro  tern.  (L.  pro  tempore).  For 
the  time  being. 

Proi».  Proverbs,  proverbial,  or 
proverbially. 

Prov.  Provincial  or  provlncially. 

Prot>.  Provost 

Prox.  (L  proaeimo).  Next  or  of 
the  next  month. 

P.R.S.  President  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

P.P^S.A.  President  of  the  Boyal 
Scottish  Academy. 

Prue.  Prussia  or  Prussian. 

P.S.  (L  poet  eeriptum).  Post- 
script 

P.S.  Privy  Seal 

Pe.  or  Pea.    Psalm  or  Psalms. 

Pt.  Part. 

Pt.  Payment 

Pt  Point 

Pt  Post 

P.T.  Post  Town. 

P.T.  Pupil  Teacher. 

P.T.O.  Please  turn  over. 

Pub.  Published,  publisher,  or 
public. 

Pub.  Doe.  Public  Documents. 

Pun.  Puncheon. 

P.'V.  Post- village. 

Pxt  SeePlMX. 

orQu.  Query  or  question. 
B.  Queen's  Bench. 
C  Queen's  College. 
.C.  Queen's  Counsel 

d.  (L  quaei  dicaty    As  if  he 
shoiUd  say. 

e.  (L  quod  eH).    Which  is. 
B.D.    (L  quod   erat  demon- 
etrandum).    Which  was  to  be 
demonstrated. 

Q.KF.    (L.   ^tiod   erat  facien- 
dum).   Which  w     to  be  done. 
Q.B.I.   (L  auod  invenien- 

dum),   which  w     to  be  found 
out 
Q.  I.  (L  quantum  libet).  As  much 
as  you  please. 
.-M.  Quarter-master. 
.  Meee.  Queen's  Messenger. 
.'M.-O.  Quartermsster-general. 
P.  or  Q.pl.  (L  quantum  pla- 
cet).   As  mucii  as  you  please. 

Quarter, 
r.  Quire. 

S.  Quarter  Sessions. 
8.    (L.  quantum  tt^fieU).     A 
sufficient  quantity. 
t  Quart 
Queen. 

Query  or  question, 
r.  or  Quart  Quarterly. 
Queet  Question. 

0.  (L  qtu)d  vide).    Which  see. 
y.  Query. 


ST 
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R.  Railway. 

R,  (L  recipe).    Take. 

R.  (L  Rex).  King.  {Regina). 
Queen. 

R.  Rteumur. 

R.  River. 

R.A,  Royal  Academy  or  Royal 
Academician. 

R.A.  Rear-admiral 

HA.  Royal  Arch. 

R.A.  Royal  Artillery. 

Rod.  (L  radixy    Root 

R.C.  Roman  Catholic 

R.D.  Rural  Dean. 

R.E.  Royal  Engineers. 

R.  E.  Royal  Excliange. 

Riaum.  R^umur  (thermom- 
eter). 

Reed.  Received. 

Bcept  Receipt 


Ref.  Reference. 
R^.  Ch.  Reformed  Church. 
Ref.  Pree.     Reformed    Presby- 
terian. 
Reg.  or  Rear.  Registrar. 
Heg.  Regular. 
Reg.  or  Regt.  Regiment 
Reg.  Prqf.  Regius  Professor. 
Regt.  R^ent. 
Reat  Regiment 
Ret  Religion  or  religious. 
Rel.  Pron.  Relative  pronoun. 
Rem.  Remark  or  remarks. 
Rep.  Report  or  reporter. 
Rep.  Representative. 
Rep.  or  RepiUt.  Republic. 
Retd.  Returned. 
Rev.  Revelatioa 
Rev.  Revenue. 
Rev.  Reverend. 
Rev,  Review. 
Rev.  Revise. 
Revd.  Reverend. 
Revs.  Reverenda 
RQO.  Royal  Grenadier  Guards. 
R.H.A.  Royal  Horse  Artillery. 
R.I.     Rhode    Island    (United 

States). 
Rich,  or  Riehd.  Richard. 
R.I.P.   (L  requieeaU  in  pace). 

May  he  (or  she)  rest  in  peace! 
Riv.  River. 
R.M.  Royal  Mail 
RM.  Royal  Marines. 
RM.A.  Royal  Military  Asylum. 
RN.  Royal  Navy. 
R.  N.  0.  (Dan.  Riddare  of  Nordet- 

jeme  Orden).    Knight  of  the 

Order  of  the  Polar  Star. 
RN.R  Royal  Naval  Reserve. 
Robt  Robert 
Rom.  Roman  or  Romans. 
Rom.  Cath.  Roman  Catholic. 
RP.  Regius  Professor. 
RR  Right  Reverend. 
R.S.A.  Royal  Scottish  Academy. 
R.S.B.    Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. 
R.S.L.  Royal  Society  of  London. 
RS.S.    (L  Regiee  Sodetatie  So- 

due).    Member  of  the  Royal 

Society. 
RS.  V.P.  (Fr.  Ripondez,  ^U  voue 

plait).    Answer,  if  you  please ; 

please  reply. 
Rt  Right 

Rt.  Bon.  Right  Honourable. 
Rt.  Rev.  Right  Reverend. 
RT.S.  Religious  Tract  Society. 
Rt.  W]^uL  Right  Worshipful 
Ruee.  Russia  or  Russian. 
R.  V.  Rifie  Volunftters. 
R  W.  Right  Worshipful  or  Right 

Wortliy. 
R.  W.  D  Q  M.    Riffht  Woishipful 

Deputy  Grand  Master. 
R.W.G.M.      Right    Woishipful 

Grand  Master. 
RW.O.R   Right  Worthy  Grand 

Representative. 
RW.O.S.  Right  Worthy  Grand 

Secretary. 
RW.O.T.  Right  Worthy  Grand 

Treasurer. 
RW.O.T.  Right  Worthy  Grand 

Templar. 
RW.OW.     Right    Worshipful 

Grand  Warden. 
RW.J.Q.W.    Right  Worshipful 

Junior  Grand  Warden. 
RWO.  i&wed.  Riddare  t^f  Waea 

Orden).  Knight  of  the  Order  of 

Wasa. 
R.W.S.O.W.    Right  Worshipful 

Senior  Grand  Warden. 
Ry.  Railway. 

S.  Saint 

S.  Saturday. 

S.  Section. 

S  SliiUing. 

S.  Sign. 

S.  Signor. 

S.  Solo. 

S.  Scpnma 

5.  South;  southern  (postal  dis- 
trict London). 

S.  Sun. 

S.  Sunday  or  Sabbath. 

8.  Second  or  seconds. 

••  Sjee. 

8.  Singular. 

8.  Son. 

«.  Succeede<1. 

S.A.  South  Africa  or  Sooth 
America. 


S.A.  (L.  seeunduu^  artem).  Ac- 
cording to  art 

Sab.  Sabbath. 

Sam.  or  SamL  Samuel 

Sane., Sanec, or Sanek.  Sanacrit 

S.A.S.  (L  Soeietatie  Antigmmrx- 
orum  Sodue).  Member  of  tht 
Society  of  Antiquariea. 

Sat  Saturday. 

iSoo;.  Saxon  or  Saxony. 

S.B.  South  Britain  (England  aail 
Wales). 

S.C.  South  Carolina  (United 
Sutes). 

S.C.  (L  Senates  ConeuUum).  A 
decree  of  the  Senate. 

Sc  *(L  teilieet).  To  wit;  naaelj: 
being  understood. 

Sc  (L  eculpeU).  He  (or  she)  cd- 
graved  it 

Scan.  Mag.  [L  »cand%Uum  wg- 
natum\  Defamatory  exprea> 
slons  to  the  injury  of  posons 
of  dignity. 

S.  cape,  or  Sm.  eapi  Small  capi- 
tals (in  printing). 

Sc.  B.  (L.  Scientiar  BaeceUamrutX 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

Se.D.  (L.  SdeiUim  Doctor).  Doc- 
tor of  Science. 

Sch.  (L.  eeholium).  A  note. 

Sch.  Schooner. 

Sei.  Science. 

Scil.  (LecUieee).  To  wit;  namclj ; 
being  understood. 

S.C.L.  Student  in  Civil  Law. 

Sclav.  Sclavonic. 

Scot  Scotland,Scotch.or8cotti»li 

Scr.  Scruple  or  scruples. 

Script  Scripture  or  scriptural 

Sculp,  or  Sculpt.  (L  eeulpeU). 
He  (or  she)  engraved  it 

SD.ir.K.  Society  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Useful  knowledge. 

S.B.  South-east:  south-eaatcru 
(postal  district,  Londou> 

Sec.  or  Secy.  Secretary. 

iSee.  Second. 

Sec.  or  Sect  Section. 

Sec  Leg.  Secretary  of  L^atiom 

Sen.  Senate  or  Senator. 

Sen.  or  Senr.  Senior. 

Sep.  or  Sept  Septembw. 

Seq.  (L  eequentee  or  eequeniim). 
'The  following  or  the  next 

Ser^.  or  Sergt  Sergeant 

Sen.  or  Serjt.  Serjeant 

S.O.  Solicitor-general 

Sh.  ShilUng  or  shillings. 

S.B.S.  (L  Sodetatie  BietorieB 
Sodue).  Member  of  the  Hiato- 
rical  Society. 

Suw.  Singular. 

S.J.  Society  of  Jesus. 

S.J.C.  Supreme  Judicial  Court 

Sib-.  Sanskrit 

Std.  Sailed. 

S.M.  Sergeant-major. 

S.M.LoudSoc  (L  Sodetatie 
Medicee  Londinensit  SodmeX 
Member  of  the  London  Medical 
Society. 

S.N.  {L.  eecundvm  natunMs). 
According  to  nature. 

Soc.  or  Soey.  Society. 

.S.  qf  Sol.  Song  of  Solomon. 

Sol.-Oen.  Solicitor-generaL 

Sp.  Spain;  Spanish. 

Sp.  Spirit 

S.P.C.A.  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

S.P.C.K.  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Christian  Knowledge. 

S.P.Q.  Society  for  the  Prupag*- 
tion  of  the  Gospel. 

S.P.Q.R  (USevatuePopulueq^ee 
Rtmxanuey  Senate  and  People 
of  Rome. 

Sq.  Square.  Hence,S9./l..sqiiar» 
foot  or  feet;  »q.  in.,  square  inch 
or  inches;  eq.  m..  square  mile 
or  miles;  »q.  yds., square  ymrda. 

Sr.  Senior. 

9r.  Sir. 

SRI.  (L.SaerumRomatntmJwt' 
periumy.  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

S.RS.  (L  Sonetatie  Begim  So- 
due).  Member  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

S.S.  Sunday  (or  Sabbath)  SchooL 

S.SC.   Solicitor  before  the  8«> 

Sreroe  Conrta. 
.B.  South-south-eaat 
S.S.W.  South-iouth-west 
St  Saint 
St  Stone. 
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St  Strait 

St  Street. 

St.  (L.  tUt),  Letitstand  (in  print). 

Stat,  Statute  or  Btatutet. 

Stat.  Statuary. 

ST.D.  (L.  Sacfw  Theologia  Doe- 
tor).  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Ster.  or  Stg.  Sterling. 

S.T.P.  (L.  SaercB  TheoloouB  Pro- 
fesaor).  Professor  of  Divinity. 

Su,  Sunday. 

SuAj.  Subjunctive. 

SubtL  Substantive. 

Subtt.  Substitute. 

Sujf.  Suffix. 

Su.-Ooth,  Suio-Oothic. 

Sun.  or  Sund.  Sunday. 

Sup.  Superior. 

Sup.  Superlative. 

Sup.  Supplement. 

Superl.  Superlative. 

Supp.  Supplement. 

St^.  Superintendent 

Swy  Surgeou  or  surgery. 

Sur.-Oen.  Surgeon-genend. 

Surv.  Surveying  or  surveyor. 

Surv.-Oen.  Surveyor-general. 

S.9.  (L.tu5  voce).  Under  the  word 
or  UUe. 

S.W.  Senior  Warden. 

S.W.  South-west;  south-western 
(postal  district  London^ 

Sw.  Sweden  or  Swedish. 

SwUz,  Switxerland. 

Syn,  Synonym  or  synonymoos. 

S)fnop.  Synopsis. 

sjfr.  Syria  or  Syriac. 

Sf/r.  Syrup. 

T.  Tenor. 

T.  Ton  or  Tun. 

r.  Tuesday. 

Tan,  Tangent 

Tart,  Tartaric. 

T*n.  or  Tenn.  Tennessee  (United 

SUtes). 
Term.  Termination. 
T€ut.  Teutonic. 
Tex.  Texas  (United  States). 
Text  Ree.    (  L.  textnu  rteeptui). 

Received  text 
Th.  Thomas. 
Th.  Thursday. 
TKeo  Theodore. 
ThsoL  Theology. 


Theor.  Theorem. 

Them.  Thessalonlana. 

Tho.  or  Thot.  Thomas. 

Thu. ,  Thur.,  or  Thurg.  Thursday. 

T.H.W.M.   Trinity  high- water 

mark. 
Ti»r,  Tieroe. 
Tim.  Timothy. 
TiL  Title. 
Tit  Titus. 
T.O.  Turnover. 
Tob.  Tobit 

Tom.  Tome  or  volume. 
Tonn.  Tonnage. 
Twoq.  Topography  or  topograph- 

TV.  Translation  or  translator. 

TV.  Transpose. 

TV.  Treasurer. 

TV.  Trustee. 

TVan«.  Transactions. 

Tran».  Translation,  translator, 
or  translated. 

TVav.  Travels. 

TVmi.  Trinity. 

T».  Ttoxas  (United  SUtesX 

T.  T.  L.  To  take  leave. 

Tu.  or  Tuet.  Tuesday. 

Turk.  Turkey  or  Turkish. 

Typ.  or  Typo.  Typographer. 

Typog.  Typography  or  typograph- 
ical 

U.C.  (L.  Urbia  ConditcB).  From 
the  building  of  the  city  (Borne). 

Uh.  Utah  (United  SUtesX 

U.J.D.  QeeJ.U.D. 

U.K.  United  Kingdom. 

U.K. A.  Ulster  Kfng-at-Arms. 

UU.  (L.  ultimo).  Last,  or  of  the 
last  month. 

um.  Unmarried. 

Unit.  Unitarian. 

Univ.  University. 


Up.  Upper. 
(f.P.  ti 


Fnited  Presbyterian. 
US  United  SUtes. 
U.S.  Qa-ut  tupra).  As  above. 
U.S.A.  United  States  of  America, 

oc  United  States  Army. 
U.8.N.  United  States  Navy. 
U.S.  8.  United  SUtes  Senate. 
U.S.S.   United  SUtes  ship  or 

steamer. 
Utu.  Usual  or  usually. 


UT.  Utah  Territory  (United 
States). 

F.  Verb. 

V.  Verse. 

V.  (L.  vertui).  Against 

V.  Victoria. 

V.  (L  vide).  See. 

V.  Violin. 

V.a.  Verb  active. 

V.A.  Vicar  ApostoUc. 

V.A.  Vice-admiraL 

Va.  Virginia  (United  SUtes). 

Vat  Vatican. 

V.  aux.  Verb  auxlliaiy. 

V.C.  Vice-chancellor. 

V.C.  Victoria  Cross. 

V.  d^.  Verb  defective. 

y.D.M.  (L  Veibi  Dei  Minister). 
Minister  of  the  Word  of  Qod. 

Ven.  Venerable. 

V.O.  Vicar-general. 

V.g.  (L  verW  yratid).  For  ex- 
ample. 

V.i.  Verb  intransiUve. 

Vice-Pree,  Vice-president. 

Vid.  (L  tfide).  See. 

V.  imp.  Verb  impersonal 

V.  irreg.  Verb  irregular. 

Vie.  or  Viee.  Viscount. 

Viz.  (L  videlicit).  Namely;  to 
wit    See  note  under  Ot. 

V.n.  Verb  neuter. 

Voe.  Vocative. 

Vol.  Volume. 

Vole.  Volumes.. 

V.P.  Vice-president 

V.R.(L  Victoria  Begina).  Queen 
Victoria. 

V.r.  Verb  reflective. 

V.Rev.  Very  Reverend. 

Vt.  (L.  ver$tu).  Against 

V.S.  Veterinary  surgeon. 

V.t.  Verb  transitive. 

VuL  or  Vulg.  Vulgate. 

Vulg.  Vulgar  or  vulgarly. 

W.  Wednesday. 

W.  Week. 

W  Welsh. 

W.  West;  western  (postal  district, 

LondonX 
Wall.  Wallachian. 
W.C.  Water-closet 


W.C.  Western  Central  (postal 

district  London). 
Wed.  Wednesday. 
w/.  Wrong  fount  (In  printing). 
Whf.  Wharf. 
W.J.  West  Indies. 
Wie.  or  Wiec.  Wisconsin  (United 

SUtes). 
Wk  Week. 

W.'hon.  West  longitude. 
Wm.  William. 
W.M.  Worsbipfnl  Master. 
W.N.W.  West-north-west 
Wp.  Worshipful 
Wpful.  Worshipful 
WS.  Writer  to  the  Signet 
W.8.W.  West-south-west 
W.T.  Washington  Territory 

(United  SUtes). 
irt  Weight 
W.Va.  West  Virginia  (United 

SUtes). 

Z.  Christ  [NoU.  The  X  in  this 
and  the  foUowing  cases  repre- 
sente  the  Greek  X  (=CE)  in 
XPISTez  (xi*^t.  Chrietot).] 

Xm.  or  Xmai.  (Hiristmas. 

Xn.  Christian. 

Xnty.  Christianity. 

Xper.  or  Xr.  Chrutopher. 

XL  Christ 

Xtian.  (Christian. 

T.  Year. 

Yd.  Yard. 

Yds.  Yards. 

Y*  The  or  Thee.  [Note.  The  Y 
in  this  and  similar  instances  is 
a  substitute  for  or  represen- 
Utive  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  )> 

Y.M.C.A.  Young  Men's  Christian 

Association. 
Yr.  Year. 
Yr.  Younger. 
Yr.  Your. 
Yre  Years. 
YrM.  Yours. 

Zaeh.  Zachary. 

Zech,  Zechsriah. 

Zeph.  Zephaniah. 

Z.v.  Zoological  Gardens. 

ZooL  Zoology  or  zoological 


THE  END. 
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